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Pricl 6d. 


A OpI^’riON was MkedI in, the Hiouse, of.’ Commoaa on 
JuA. night aa fctf ifto tniCh of^ atatemont that, 

while the Viceroy of Kcypt profopfees great sag- 

press the . slave' trade, a large hatch) of slaves ^ W been 
lately' sold pvibliely in CaiH&, rhplie^ that 

inqitiwetf 'jht<> tho had 'h0en dire(<4ed, aiii thi 

Oovernme^^'W^>ait«^ for triforniii^ott from the jpbNSOL- 
GbkbiUIU *yhen''ihis 

mafcion it Wifi that slaves hilVe vwj rc-^ 

cently ai The in^tanch% perhaps^ ae gpoa 

aono4ls\co;nld'^iayo beph 'dhos^^Pf to illustrate tWiftfeyent 
state'of thitffe’in chWaoter of the* JT^eigxuhg 

Severe^, the kma of progress that has made, 

and is llkiMy to be made in tbe eonntry^ w 
quite trpe tbat'^ while the, WKtw likifeB. to. take, 
part iu'the debodstrations of horntiiiity^ ’4ud 

is willing . id seed a vessel olf^wai^ to .cruisd'm the 
Rod Sea 04 the JooV out fof sJuverei,, he ato allows the dl<^ 
Mahometan iiietiiutioa of doiirestio sluvea»/to he carrjed 
6n* within a few , yards of his palA^. IJo fe W refowning 
Turk^ bathe is also a Turkish njfer^ Hecoiiki mt 
(jluingo hi^^cbuuti:^'^ al once, if }io Wi8|ie4'i1i aad‘.KefW'oalii;j 
not wish it If 'lie ceiihf. Ilb haa-mahy gejnera^ impulses, 
and lias a ^rt'4jf\nobllity of an^iUon in Ms cjbaraieter, 
He enjoys -hot dnjy the credit of niabing Veforma, bat iho 
thought that hd alone 'among Turkish priapo}^ a sincere 
cteiro to stHiid not niach below' the. lfevoi of a fcnropfeau, 
prince. But ho takes up evgn goqd tilings with" t^iO 
piisshmaie and fltfij eagoruess of a ^cltild. ’ AV’ljatever 
he desanS |i6. wishes to hayo' at ^op," jjineV tki^ ta gb' 
on to elsc.,.^ If he y^in^ls 'catj^eppha,; ,hb', 

irinst 4 frisked *tnonths ;\if. he wnnts’v 

factories, lipi dijjye* twenty np/in’-a tioftioiiit 
If 1^0 prdfiddtes an cnteij>yi«e .liko; the 
must sp . prbipj^ta, it at to^ tiihg^iuio abysA twenty 
milhoiis titerlipff ^ jpr w|jjich Egjjft WiJI, iiovc^’ m 
peiiny by titen riiiiucL%hich‘j 


' ,butfr 


m a raibrinef w ^uiilly ()jd4i4aVfnil 
Europciins Wh,p, hint abodid in totlce remethber 

how much thfe todbh-fitjjmulaWd hythe hjbsurd 

facility with!,wh^,i^ai?uy *W J?Uropoans at his 

command. If in^touiass^hp is fiut vejyjtiusiiie^ik^li it is 
also true tliar^be^lias* ibi^y^rs ' hudipib VitK meu.whb 
havo negleclbd'th^ ji/s^ ii^ 

with him. ^ neveiJ^^ 

I'esourccJs, fiat i<)ink to sehomc^ 

To prey Upoh.htT^.^^ 'fhe sole dbfcdfe <)f pne'^,^^ 

, could get,t<k^'5*4b''Min,^. E hfu*« A® 

; " ■' — :-A-r T ..Ai4‘'it:mu]S||i '^^61 
Bi %6 i ipttoft 

d to bof \Ho iias W th 
‘'•./:^ke his share ia ^lape 
' ' 0 Jioroaii,^Jife 

oorri 
fhio; 

uti;. 
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), and that bis mode of iiHihagirtg ’thing.H is pftea 
on the debatable laud boiweeii good and OviL^ 
in Egypt the VioivfiOY is everything, ffliisre is no 
aristocracy ahd no democracy. Tjberp. is simply a ])Opala- 
tion aud a fbw.l^asliiii^ who can be made upd, unWdo'^vith 
a tircath.. TW Ymjfa^ot has np one 'betwdeiX. himseli' and 
.the public. He docs all his work liimsplf/and i$ one of 
tiio i|iust4ndhs|(riuuSand tailihg oion 'MivV^nd aUdWs no 
^one to^ share bis authority . In s()mo ways this (s a great 
advantage to*’ tljn ootTntry. JIp is an^fiWcr mt^ii nnd', 
m'^scssed^f larger vhjWs tlmjj .any df tjiogp wh? 
him; Una ho is capable of '«loifeg'tMage' ^bipb^ ^^W 
find vory few Tmks to';^eniilalc/ Thiat Iho ‘shduld havo 
accepted an 4rraiigemeiifc"l(|B^ NovUm]^ *by WbiaK^ ha pu^ 
all his incoufc Under the control of foreign^ 'f<Jr tho 
benefit ef liis creditor^ * Seemed to only 

doing wlmt in honour. common bot^sy hh was 
bound to do. But it wa^} act for w'binh ho. ^serves 
souijF) credit/ Honour ua(i^'doihttio|U houoaty ate not UUi- 
versally fcuudju staall Imi^iqUUious'KUitcfi. ItWas scuhc- 
|. yiing that the Vicfiuor sl^d have rofused toTisten to' tho 
suggestions wMcd^ relent i^^poHenco must Im^e wliJspci*^^! 

1 14 Mai' iis;tb fao cdmfoj^Able aiid easy way in iiMldoh'm.nny 
[lypepulilics, ana cvwi^sovoreignsh go on whale their 

‘Crodit^s^t ‘defiance/ And.'ialtbough tho'advisrtrs to Whom 

Is 

QU 

^ y., . sink 

belmy the RttedardV.fi^wh 4 .Euii^ br.'hdmmt wi 
high staudto^g* UfeftW/w.hchjp^r*<^^^ 

|o.r damply ‘^ply * ’ ’ 

'udmp^yef»i&^ pb^OjSi b£4’lrt:ji‘Q»ti ^ 

over 4 vast tormt% 'fo mu«^.^,rShati]he’tet‘i^^ 
.CoJotiekOoii&o^r “ 

Isettlei^enl, Pot^i^ 

* fbt hii'greaitgrsjrbEt wiii^lfe 

th^n wlmt.auch mieh hs' Oosoiftkl 
hqn do. /(&.,^ bi 

too hia hKWptvdil ' of <3 

bWn Sisudvaiv 

do n ^r^i dm -kbro chn 

thiwgj’iaieigoi^iji^ i^y aud fm gets 4*, 

aU; aUd proci^sl| 

Swilled Tb ,Qoii^ ha,j?ty obncljd^Oiaff/ 

wlien h« I’daJW Mtotids. to'gd^«trtoght/ / 

/WhOlS ,^cight of tWr Ynat personal ^ _ . 

EycryXlung thaVewfik 
of Uir‘ VmuioY, ' Every 
[.toiW' hates? ihe.Jicfi^OT?: 

j[ho .used to.toidte. Moai^- ouh of Ymi^px 
rigji, and ei^jU/mako tiq new that .toV- 
is poor, 0 ttte^;idn» ks tiio ^oiieator 
Egyptian society now' sp^uda dio hourfife/ 

Vicaaov '.which ittued toafxjiid " 

ia pQrhap^4dcoiftiin|^ to. human hati^ , 
ilamoior what he dc>c.s not & thi^ 4^ 
lOea aO iir the way of right. '' ^ 

, te Er^land "* 

aspi»fcut»iig)tjf 6tt^au3.40hf'" 
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.tind thoy waTit- to know wliotbor tlio ronrorsion iscomplotp. 

- ITbcy ^liako tlu'ir h(*a(i8 uml ii-^k wIkiITO* tliL'ir puj^^ilist. is 

l|nit.o cnred, wlietlier lio Movor slu-ws a luink/Tiiin' alter the 
familiar quart ])ots, and can ]inss a j^enny without 

bcfitowhi^ a wistfuL f^aze uu its doiu-. Anytbiji^ ]{'.ss like 
the real. M,ato of tilings In could not he iinagliUMl. 

TIioYicehoy goes on as Ini lias always gone on ; but lie has 
sliown, inul shows, that ho ]) 0 ss(‘s^t;s qnaliiics and \Nill do 
things wliieh in a despotic Turk de.-U'rvc very liigli praise. 

A largo ])ortion of tho Mnglisli puhlii’, hou over, r(‘gards tlu^ 
VlCLKOV from a innoh huinliler and inoie matcukvl jioini ol 
view, and merely impi'n s ulud.hcr there .^is a r( a.umahie 
chance of the intfovst. on the Jvtyptiaji deld being 
fluid, it there is soniotliing disqun't, there is very 
much to J'ea.ssui‘c f himuiii pn^seni c‘ondllion of tho 

eountry. In some, ijt^fiocts Kiryj-d is vi ry well govrrnt'd. 

■ VA nnanned from one (‘od of lOgypt to 
s safe us if he wei-o walking in Fleet 
ion is subiiiis' ive, l:d)<)]-i()iis. and tVdl of a, 
me intelhv'-cnee. 'liie ainiy is Immvc. .md, 
s free from diseontmit. 'i'jie princes of 
ily have received and prolited by a 
t), 'fhe agrieuUiiral rcsotiicen of the 
and the amonid of money winch Fgy[)t 
1 is .surprising. The FnrorKan iustilu- 
lIio Viei'iaj^ has recei-lly udofitf.d are 
>rk, anil work well, 'fhe m-w tribunals 
Thoy are in the hands of im n some 
of whom are of conspionons ability , and the very fact that, 
a Rcttlcd system of law on tho European moflel exists at 
their door.s rais(‘S and stimulates the mirid.s of Egyptians, 
Tlion the control over tho linanees which has been 
alriady nitrodu(?ed is very cthcacions, and promises to bo 
more and more etiicacions as time goes on. It is not to be 
Mippohcd that everylliing is mieashfd wliich ou'/ht to 
come into tlio tri'asury, or tlial all the mveterale abates of 
Egyptian fmaneo liavo liern suept away. Tlie Fnr.'pcan 
administraloi's have befoi'e tlunn a fieiiod of slow, sihail, 
fatiguing combat. iJiit it is ab.solidely inipo' .•^Il)Ie that, while 
the pre.sent system continues at all, vmy lar,-.' sums should 
fail to come into the hands of tin* ciediba-. 'Phe .security 
of the creditor.s Is lliat eitlier tiie maclilnery inov at wm-k ! 
must be stopped nllogethin- or many mdlioi's a M.a- 
must lie placed at tln ir disjKvsd. 'Piin Viei ran might 
change his mind and dc.stroy tlu' machinery he !ia.s 
siilTered to ho imposed on him. Hut there isbtlh' proha- 
hility of thi.s. as he would in so doing abanduii all tho 
aspirati'mi of his life and run a serious fiolitical danger. 
Ills sneer. sf or, again, mifj’ht have ditVerent views, and long 
for a state of ha[ip\ freedoui from Juirojicaii control. Hut' 
tliis agiun is nut ^ery likely, a« in a few years 0 c* existing 
macluiicry w'ill have become a recognized part ol Fgyptian 
life, and a new Vieer*)y will aeccfit Fnrojiean control as a 
necessary jiart of his heiitage. lV*j‘haf).s the only serious 
danger that incnaees ly^^'tniu .sceuritie..! i.s that of Egypt 
being* drawn into the \i)i h x ol 'Turkey. A war might oblige 
it to postpone ev'uy other eonsideratiou to that of the duty 
and necessity of iqiholdiiig tlic Siljan, and Fgypt eoiihl 
not at the saulo time pay its (!iediior.s and engago in an 
expensive war. Or I'nrkey might itself venture to inter- 
fere in Egypt, find set up itfi own peenliar kind of rnh' in 
a province tho iii(le]icndence of which is m vit recognized 
at (Vnislanlinorde except when money or fear eomjieis the 
recognition. Against tlie possibility of such dangers | 
existing is to be set the equal po.s.sibiliiy that l^nglaiid and | 
France might not allow them to exist ; and at any rate, I 
if political daiiger.s are averted, llicre secina no ground for 1 
supposing tliat Fgypt is not as likely to pay its creditors | 
ii.s any State can be said bi be wliich is not in a position of i 
'■omplete and iiniinpeacliuble solvency. i 


THE ri tOTOCOL. 

N OTWITH STANDING tlic acceptance by tho Englisli 
Government of the latest Russian version.,()f the Pro- 
tocol, the uncertainty which has long prevailed is not yet 
dispeUed. Tho English Goverimumt has plaiisiblo rcasoms 
for insisting ou a formal undertaking by Rmssia to dis- 
arm ; but, if tho demand is rejected, there will bo much 
reason to regret tho abortive is.suo of a complicated nego- 
tiation. If poftco is intended, the army in JSessarabia will, 
with or without a promise, be withdniwn ; and, on the 
other baud, no Protocol would interfero with a deliberate 
purpose of war. It is scarcely credible that Russia should 


precede a rujituro by a diplomat in undertaking to remain at 
peace. Thii advocates of coercive measures against Turkey 
arc ron-ist{‘jit in regarding the pending negotiations 
as eluljorato trifling. The discovery of a fovmnhi* which 
may satisfy both tho Ivu.ssiun and Engli.sh Goveriinients 
will not directly ameliorate the condition of the Christian 
.subjects of the Porte. Tn tlio most vigorous form 'which 
it ha.s.at any time assniiual, I he Protocol probably fell short 
of the stringency of the Rerlin Memorandum. It has be(3n 
nijJci'.^tood tlirough the whole course of the discus.*don that 
there wii.s to bo for the jircsent no interference in the 
internal uirair.s of Turkey, although the uiiiiii object of 
Rii.S'.ia lues bem to obtain a. Euro[ieuii recognition of soiin^ 
kind ofsepaiiite or joint re.s|)C>nHibility for the welfare oi^ 
th(‘ (.Tiristian jiopiilalion. Eor a y<»ar and a half tho 
English Government lias for the most jiart, though not 
nnifornily, iliselaimed the duty of proti’cling the subjcclH 
of a foreign l‘ower. 4’he principal exceptions to the 
hanitnal {x-liny <A' England wru-e Lord Dki.’Uy’s eelebraled 
drsp.jtch on the Ihdgaiian atrin'itie.s, and perhap.s >oine of 
the languag'* which was held at the Goiiferenee. Tho 
r(‘iiumstraiK*es and demands whieli were adtlressed to tho 
^Ministers (A' the SiiLTj\N nndonlitedi}' seemed to imply edbei* 
a light or a purpose of interfiMenee. fiord Dluhy [u-rimps 
tor tlie moment forgot that the withdrawal of protection 
eompr(nneu‘(l or de.stroyeil tlie iidUienee which had Ixien 
.'lecujnnhiti'd during the [u.rind wlicii England was con -idcretl 
the inalienable ally of Turkey. Nearly all tho demands euii- 
taiiu*d in tlu.‘ iiespaieh have been neglected or evaded with 
ah impunity which miglit have been foreseen. ^VTu•n the 
Gonfereiico met, tlie 'Turkish Government jnobably thought 
that England w^as scarcely h's.-i hostile than Russia. Hopes 
were perhap.s still enlerlaiiied of a jiolitical vn]»tnre between 
two Powers wdiieli wi're siqiposed iifh.ive O[iposito iin 
lerest.s: but it was not thought worlli while to piire!i;i,se by 
eoiiee.ssioe.s a. sujjpm i which wa.s t‘xpeetiHl lo re-ull from 
till* opi'raliou of sellidi inotivcH. 'The Turkish Govern- 
ment ,dso h’listi'd tlial tho iou’inii. policy of England would 
he .M) lar inainlai’ied as tt> ensuri' neritralily kind ab^l iiieneo 
lro7n tho use (»!’ tbjTc. 'Tiiey were well awaii^ that tlio 
Sept timber desjviteh w.is br.t e*-: episode lu a policy which 
was piir.eipuilv directed To 1 1 i .i e'^crvation of peaee. An 
ainieable tUTangement wilh (.leic lal Ionatikif, followed by. 
Riissii'in disaniiameni, will aeei)mpli-.li the primary object 
of lh«‘ iiegotiati<»n.s. iflhijg.nia is sMll mi^govianed, the 
yet gmiter evil of a war of coiujiuist will iiavo boeii^ 
av< rl(d. Lord Dt:M’.\ 's sueceKSs may naturally appear to- 
aMr. GLM'vroNr/s followers an ignominious failure. 


Diplomat '..“^ts ought to br lc; i areful a.s kuvycrs to expri^ss 
international fontrii(‘b? and eiigagemonts m teriiis whie.h 
involve the ira>t po,si>iblf amblgeOy. if llunr elfurt.s fre- 
(pieiitly seem imsueee.ssful, theeaiis** of failure i.s olteii (o b& 
loinul in the intriiisio ddlieullyof tlie i/isi*. Somelnm i one of 
tho juirtios to the contract deliberately intends to leave a 
loopliolo for future evasion ; and even when all the iiegoti- 
atoi'-. are e^juaily sincere, they liavo to deal willi eon- 
ling'-neies and ei/mphent iOu> which eannot bu i ( rlamly 
fort.'-te:!. ff th<; details of ihe reeiiit cvliunge of liiplo- 
inatie dralls i»etween the Englisli and Itussiaii Govorn- 
mmiisiue hereafter pidilisLietl. it will pi’obably apjH’ar that 
the vorlu.l milicism which indicates either Jaleiil desigirs or 
unavuwed snj'jneions lias been earnesl to tin.* extreme point 
of nivety. U ks said that a. ]Ji-o|io8al to concert evoutniil 
** uen’on " was inodilicd into a mention of “ measures to be 
“taken,” and lliat uhltnalely the phra.RC resiilvcd itself 
into “ means to be adopti’d.'’ AH hough it in riglit to take 
duo preeaillion.s, oxeessivi* solioitmle lor accuracy of lan- 
guage might be moditied, by the conside.ration that great 
IkjwerH, althuugli they may by ready to disehargo [ilain 
obligations, will not be eont rolled in their pid'icy by 
a ininntci or sophistical interpretation of donbtfnl iangqa 
Lord Dioiiiiy was probabljr ^ — 

admit a liability to any kill 
to be adopt cd for a certain 
the discretion of the 
ment which cou)dJ|||| 
vcyancer would 
1 ion ; nor, 
reasons or prct| 
war. An unj 
interval of p| 
quarrel whir 
It is not an 
watching and \ 
been entrustel 




exclusively to England. When the Eastern complical ieufl 
began, llnsgia, Austria, and Germany affocledto uinlcrtake 
the exclusive inanagtuuonfc of all negotiations, ex(*e])L that 
from time to time they gracitnisly invited Kugland and 
France io necoid their decisions, riincv' the collapM^ of the 
Bei lin Momoraiidnin it has .suited tho purpose of all parties 
to thrust England into tho front; nor has Jius.a.i been di,-.- 
plea^ed wiih an arrangement which scenu'd to be fouiuled 
on lh(' assumption that an aggressive policy was distasteful 
to one only of several Goveiaunonts. It is perhctly well 
known that Austria is more direetly intc'n.'sted m the 
Eastern (juestlon tliuri England, and that Erauce and flalj' 
are anxious for tlie niaiiitenanec of peace: liut K’lasian 
propotMils are carelessly eonsiilcied or aeci.ptrd by the 
Goiiiinental Ptiwers in tho eunlidenci' that, if they in- 
volv(‘ any serious clanger, they wdl be rejected by 
England. Lord L)»:;U 1 jY lias moie than one(^ found liini- 
sell in the position of virtually ri'pvte^eiiliiiu^ ncjirly all tluj 
other ( lovermnems. If he succeeds in pruMiiiiu' Eit-sia. 
with an (wcuse for ilisarmanunit wltliout iiunir-inig any 
.sf'nriu-. liahdity, Ikj will have done a gri*.tt s< rviec tv) the 
Govr nitnc nts whieli \Nei‘e unwilling to luii any risk or to 
oncoiiiiicr oiliuin. ddie Itiissians have pcrliaps b'a.ndis- 
ap[)oiiit(‘d to find that the J’higlish ( love I'linient is jiot )ct 
cold rolled h^ jinpular agitation. Prinec (Joi.ii i. \u<'ri lui> 
pf'ihaps |■<‘('kon^.■d t.oi) sanguinely <'11 tie* ,syui{»alhy of Mr. 
GtMisioxr, as N i s.M'.i KohM formerly rilu'd, witli rnicoU', 
nsnlls, on the supposed inlliionee nl Mr. (Joj.ia'.x In nthi r 
eountrie.s tlnvc has heen no dlst.iu liiig tendfucy of popular 
fecliii'.^. 'file pi‘e\cntit)u id' war lo thnaigii^nd) tlu* (a'n- 
tinent iv’gardeil us more urgent tliaii tlio 

of I lie Glir.siians in Turkty. 

As tin ro is now a gri'Jit b.ilnuee of ]n‘olMl>diiy in favour ; 
of an iinniodiat(‘ agrci iiieiil hoivvi'en England and ll.iis.-.M, j 
tie vhi'igors \\d;ich li, IN e h)ug lineal I iied I'urhi'v luighl have | 
d».''ap[ic,ii cd Itur. i'oi exUnaial ami doincsEe c e i jde*ations 
'wilii wiiuh the Gnat Powi'rs are mu inuneibau 'y C)n- 
(erned. The ddliculty which la aris> n in ti)>‘ foriual 
conclusion <d‘ pcaei' with Seivia wdl probabi' not, be hmnd 
insui iiioiiiilidilc . liut tin* a I ui iigeeiciit el terms wiih 
Monlcm gro lam not yet bei n aeconiplislu d, ainl u is not 
ca io umh'i'stand how the Coidlicfing claims nu' io he 
' reii-iHi'id. i'ojiidar teeling is said 1 «.)ha\x‘ b* e Uik* hostile 
1,0 i l;e pich-Lnt Ministry, if not to tlie Si i i \X, on .leeoaat 
o! ; 1,0 ('oiKu .-tvjoiif, w hicli iiavt* been minb i * enemies ei 
• rebel:- It would !4»[iear that tliose wlio lutlm.ncc Turlvi>h 
ojiijiioii ju-e incapable (d' fijipreclid ing the isolated })ositiun 
ol I he (.Jovernnimit , or the cougiaralivo inetlicieney of tin* 
army. 'fla^ Eailiament wliieli has coniineneed it.s bi-^t 
vSession eoinmands no euniidence, and pr<il)ahly exeite-. 
lin le nikivsl . Tlu) pi’pjeets of legislahon which iiave been 
iaul before ii, liave lililc conne,\iou wilh iho urgent waiiiis 
oi' I he ('ountry. .New laws ^vill nut piMvent the Malio- 
meians (if [»roviii(’e.s t'roni oppressing ilieir (Tiri.sliau 
neight)ours; and no progrt’s.s Inis yd heim made in the 
cslahlisl-ment of asli'ong jiolico which ought to bo employed 
in ( lie I'oi'cible midutenanee of order. The revival of iho 
irisunvdiou in some parts of liosiiia is dangerous, mil only 
fwiL) I lu'o.xerl ions wliiehit may render n('ees>ary,butbncaubc 
it will too probably give occasion for outrages which may 
peihajis once inoro ])rovoko the iiuligiuilion of Europe, 
’file disarinameut which inihst neet'ssarily foll.iw a. siiiular 
measure on tho part of Jtussiu, although it will relieve the 
Tnrki.sh tinane(^^ from a heavy Inu-deii, involvewS serious 
risks The troops which have heen colh'ded from all 
parts of the Empire may become formidable if they are 
lia.stily disbanded. All tlie existing embarrassmentH might 
b(i overoome by a pi'udont and vigonms Government; 
but. there is no reason to helii've that either the present 
Miiiiders or their possible successors pob.soss the qualities 
mI statesmeu. 


vSei/.cal us iin oppoi’lune moment for tho cornpositiem of a 
eiilogi.Hlic ih(\g»-?lphy of a sovereign wIkj i-i nmv as much 
loved hy hi.s subjects us he w.e, ouee h.jted Iq- (hern, Jtis 
iinpo.s.uble, howei or, that the most ndvmi. bLogia)iiiei* should 
have anything to say about tho E lii'Kin,,: in March 
beyond wliat was to be said o» him in »I,'iumu*y, 
and we are taken ouee more over the familiar 

ground t'f Jenu, of lahp.o’c, of tlie sl'-ugghs of i 8 .^S>, 
of tile (piiirivls between PiiiNOM and Parbameiit, and of tho 
asltjuisiiing suecessis of Sadowa and tSedan. ddio cdiief 
re-juil, ot studying any biogj-apliy of tlu.^ Lm rri'.ou must be 
an impn-s.sion of his extranrdinarv good lijrl,iino. Jle ig 
■ .stiu- ijio.-t v'onsjneuons i i’>ianeo ui liist<'iry of a man 
who li.is had gr(‘:ituess thrust' upon him. ibit ai the .-iifimo 
t iim* it may be tairiy said that lie bits dom.* .soim thing to 
dv'-^ervi' siie(‘ess. Me h:i,s sfiown at v. very cl•l^is of Ids long 
I li!<‘ a gread. ami unasiial amount of coirinion sense. Ho 
, has ]nvigi;d men and ev'ent.s lightly vvlieii erifiCvS who 
Kiiiilcd a,ti liirt prei ensmn.s to esipaedy linve l>e(‘n wrong, 

' dill* naliunal movement of iSgiS, though duo to feelings 
^Miieh were nmst ei*editah!e to llic nalum, was incontest- 
ably pit jii.li are ; and tlie E.Mriiv'O', by insisting on its 
(lefcelv*-, saved Pi‘u,'^'.Ia from eommitt mg- a gros.s blun- 
der, Siib'eqnioitlv ho was tbe eliief, if not the .sole, 
aullior of the .-.eliiune of army reform whicdi ulti- 
' m;)l(*ly produced such b'‘i!Il,'int re iilii-; and jii.s uneou- 
I Mitnl lon.il resi^lance to Ids Ium l.ai.i nt in llu* many con- 
^ t(-^ls wlnei) the maud eminc'* ol i;i . .-eiieme jirovoki'd baii 
j tlie ] [i.si di'Mi ion t lia( , nnlivN.s iu.* could gi’t hnnulier an army 
! v^lrong emniiTh to In at. An-lria, md ojdy vvius (fermau unity 
;in inijMs.-ib bty, bid, Pru.^sia was dmoim il to bo tlu.* slavi) of 
[ neigldioui mg de.sputism.s. In liis l,ir(*r Id.- he has sliown iii.s 
.Sense ehu'llv i)\ Id.s subme-Mou Io i:.'* gind.inco ol Jh’ince 
Hismvm k. lie has luel to do. lo i v< iln'»k, or to .samUioTi 
many tliiriL:',> veiy litth* to le,., i.e-'o*, n, order Io comply 
W'jth Prinec Pc m M:* K.-^ impeimu. wislic-, (Jut he iiad the 
clearrie,->.'} I f in.-iudil neees;v:i;y t\i leaeh luin t hat, if Prince 
iJi.sMAucjv \\a,s to bi* iHed at ad. he mn r bo allowed to work 
iu lus ONN n ay I'he ENMUJan^ has not lua'ii a docilt*- tool 
in llio hands ol’ hi.s Mmistei’. On 1i,e Vont I’iiry, he has 
often ' ;ii'\»('d with uiulisgui-od rcliiemnee liio udvieo 
perenqiionly mven him. lii.s merit in a sovereign it 

j 3s a gii.-at merd. — hasbi'en to mj lh.il, if lie once aecepicd a 
( polity much lurgei', bolder, and movv: nl,l'^(^.‘upuloll', than 
' any he (‘onhl liave devised, lie could ladv ienp rho friiili 
; which hi.s iieccptaiiei' jn oriii'-inl L) cnMirelum ii lie hoiu-sily 
I reeogidzed that, having ehoteii the (Uid, l^eli.u^L alsochomso 
I the I'K au.^, 

I Allhongh, howcvei', he is never now thw.o'fod im(' little 
I restrained 1)3' the In’mi •!:i:i)K’, }-‘rin'*e Piisnmj.-'k iiud.s that hi.-. 

; wo]-k nevi'i* eomes (o an end. I le alw av i i[i,->covers lU'W 
I tbthenhies and fresh gi'oiind.s of (jua isi*!. Tlui wmrld will 
j not go in th(* vv.iy he wishe*'’, and rliere ]-, uIwun s .some oppo- 
I siuon to he overi’omc or eniiiiud, .md .some ohnox'oti^i 
: person to be ei’u.-1u‘d. He lias lately had io employ Inm- 
self iu wavidng Ids countrymen again, i the growing 
I strength <»f p.irt n'lilari.Mm ami in 'pi'oennng the rL;iip;nat:ou 
1 of (b'nevul Sioseii. The olhsice ol t'ue G a ural was that, jus 
L ilini.sicr of M.iriue, he had aceepteti a p 3 opos(sl reduction 
in th(i Navy EstimaU's without eonsidtnig tiie. Pu v.Notta.oK. 
'fho (piesliuii at issuo w*as, if .‘'tated In li.e way most favour- 
able to Prince Pisnim/jk. whether rhe (hrman Mirusti'rs uri* 
independent lu'adsof dejuirtmeiitsor tuemiiors of a Govern- 
ment of which IViiK^o IJisuAra k Is Piiim,* Mini.ster. IfsUted 
in a way'’ le.ss iavourahle to I la* ('ji\Nci''i i.ou, tin* rpiestion iiuiy 
be baivi to have been wdietlier any om*j jiovvevur u.seful and 
able us a public servaid, is to lie ernshed if he utl'ends a 
, Lilian who is always risuly' io take (dVemu*. d'lieorotically, 
I Prince PiSM, MICK is right in saying that Idarhumentaiy 
j goverjinient i.s impossible nnlc.vs Jiis eolh.Mgncs are bound 
; to consult, and wdtidii reasonabh* limits to obey, their 
1 chief; hut Prince Uismakck is .so liahiLually engaged lu 


. crushing .somebody tliat tliero is jiiwayy room for doubt 
’ (HilPiMANA' ! wdiether in any pariicular instunci* his vieh'in lias been 

* i fairly erusheil or not. At present Jiis g*imerid irrifiihillty 

TTTnEN the life of wen m high station is prolonged 1 likely to be increa.sed hy the ve.xatioris of his Parluimunlaiy 
T7 beyond tbe ordinary sjuiii of linman existeneej'jiositioigJuidi'speeiallylytliegrowLboftluifc.spiiitofpar- 
'Opp or t unities arc continually recurring for bringing io the ■ lienlavism of which ho so bitterly eonqifiins. A.s lio states 
iiiotieo of the woi^ld that a round and la rgo^umber of tint this spirit is growing, it may bo assumed that la* has 
years have elapsed since something happentH in their good gruiimls lor the stutemont. 'fhe one con.^ju- 
camn*. It is little more than two niont-hs since Germany cuous iuslaneo in w .deh tho s})int lio so mm'li drcjids 
invited an admiring puhlio to observe I hat it was seventy ami detests has lately mauilesied itself would not seem 
years siiice the E.MriiUOU entered tine army. Now Etmipe | t-o imply more than that, when he deserNH.s a rebuke, 
is I’equcsted to take notice that it is cighly years since tin' ! the Gernum PaiTrimi'iit has the eourugo to mlinnd.acr vl. 
j!lm>£KOJJ culeied’' tlio world. Eaclr pccasiuii has been i ll has been doeidod, in uppu-^jition lo Prussia, that thu 



ieat of the new Supremo Tribunal of Germauy Bball be 
fixed at Leipzic instead of Deri in, and this decision yraa ex- 
pressly based on the ground that recent exhibitions of 
servile partiality hud made (Icrrnany distrust Prussian 
Judges. The conduct, of the Aknim trial was certainly bnt 
/ little calculated to ran ke the iiilmbitants of other States 
conhde in the iiidependeiico and moderation of the trilm- 
nalsof Bt'rlin ; and altlauigli, tc> please Priiieo Bismauck, the 
Gorman Parliament adopted provisions in the new Code 
which will facilitate trials like that of Count Ahnim, it was 
reasonahlo to tlnnk that, these ju'cvislons would become 
doubly dangerous If worked hv the dmlgca who had eon- 
deraned Count Aunim ij; a sentence obtained without 
publicity and ludicro\isly severe. 

The j)Oi-tion of (iL-rniany m which particularism is not a 
grow in g spirit, buj, passiormte and general h‘cliug, has 
had at last some ^^joncessions made to its w islu's, and tim 
alFiiii’S o( AJsiuay Ijorraiiie arc to be, withiji certain bt>undM, 
dcteririiiUHl by L ]ocnl Carliameut, and not by the Parlia- 
ment of Snell a body as an Alsatian Paiiiti- 

ment, althongii little heard of, has been for some tiim* in 
existence; huw its only function has been to prepare Bills 
fur the ImpL'^ml Pavluimeut to discuss. This boily is now 
to liaye its ./phere of aclivily iuereasi'd as a rewaid for 
the iiidicidfioiis it has otlereil tliat, t nc alienation of 
tho eomj|^’^.i^(^(l provinces from (lormany is (inmiiishing. 
^^^5;[Jii!rtliaii a majority of the registered electors have conde- 
Fccndod to vote for the nu'inhers of whom it is composed, 
and it has itself shown signs of what Princ(‘ Bi.^makck 
good-mituii*dly calls loyalty. It is not easy to g(‘l at the 
trutli ns to the real state oi' things in the annexed tia*rit<»ry. 
One deputy sent from Alsace- Lorramo to tho ( rerman 
Parliament asKured his hearers tiiat Ins follow-provincials 


MR. BUTTS BILL. 

I N considering the Irish Land Tenure Bill which was 
rejected by the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
there is no need to look beyond the last of the three parts 
into wdiich it was divided. Provisions for the better 
st*euring of tlio Ulster Custom and for amending tlie Act 
of 1870 are only interesting when there is some oliance of 
their being adojited. But provisions for displacing land- 
lords by ie mints are interesting oven wlicn tliero is no 
chance of their lioiug adopted. They show tho drift of 
opinion among the class on whoso behalf they are put , 
furward. In tho ea-^e of proposals which tho House of 
Commons dismisses so prompt ly, and by so largo 
majority, it may be tbuiiglit that nothing is gained by 
ascertaining (his. Wimt is the good of (inding out that 
it is tho moon that a eliild is crying for ? But tho growth 
of a sound public o[)inion oithcr in Ireland or clsewhero 
is a matter of slow and gradual progress. If (ho oh- 
jeetioMs to the ideas which are at present popular in 
Irolaml aro not carefully sot out wlienever the ideas 
thems(‘lvos are formally presented to Parliament, this 
jiouiliil process earinot ho said to have begun. It is im- 
portant, therefore, t*) show why the Imperial licgislalure 
cannot lisien to a plan which comes before it with a con- 
siderable sh«)W of 1 ri^h support. We arc not so sanguint) 
as to suppose Biai. iMr. Burr’s next l4ind Bill will prove 
that its author has profited by (ho controvtTsy startl'd by 
the Bill of 1877 ; but it is possible that somo futin-o liaiid 
Bill will ho tli(‘ better for tho examination to which its 
predecessor has been subjected. 

Mr. Bun proposes that every occupying tenant of land 
in Ireland, not holiiing under a lease, .shall be entitled to 
apply for a declaration of tenancy at a certain fixed rent, 


wore worse troato.I by llio Gorman lu.tliorities (hue Uayuhs aml'tbaL after this declaration bus boon issiie.l tbe tonani 
aro troaled by lurks. Jlii.s may l)e salcly put. down i sball hold tbe land in perpeinity, sid.jcet to a perio<licnl 
a.s an exaggeration ; but there is no reason to doubt* -- - 


readjustment of rent. Thus the landlord will bo eonvertiai 


the sad piotun' recently drawn by aiiodier (leputy ot | bolder of a ]H*rpetual annuity, rising or falling 

tbo lamentable condition of Alclz, wbere ruin i ^vitb tho elmni^e in tin* value of the land, and with a right of 

su[»reme and beggary slay(;$ a df'spondliig } ■tpulalioii in tho n-suinimr tiosscsmou m the evi'iit of the teiGint- being emlty 
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It is ditlii'ult to see how a F 


garrison town, | 


turned suddenly into a Cerman garriMui town, with a Ftcncli , 
population hating tho gariison, could bo likely to tluiiH^h. 
Tho remedy projioscd by tho deputy was tho simjilo 0110 
of giving back Metz to France; but Ci'rmany must ho beaten, 
and severely beaten, in a great war before Metz b(.cotne.s 
again French ; and, if it is to thrive in tho meanwhile, it 
can only thnvo by (Jermans finding that they can thrive 
by going to li\e there. The unhappin(;ss of the Freneh 
popnlal lonof .Metz hasrecenllj been increased by asternorder 
of theGerniari (jovenmient forbidding soldiers of the Frcncli 
army of reserve to reside there, 'i’his in many eases 
incan.s that tho young members of IMet/ families are never 
to bo aUow'ed to go homo to soo tlioir frionds, and the 
harshness of the measure can only bci juslitied on llio plea 
of niilit.'iry necessity, lii many small w%ay.s it .seems to bo 
tho case that Germany is just not at war with Franco. 
The animo.sity of the two nations has not at all abated, | 
although nearly seven years have now elapsed since 
tbe gi’oat war broke out. wIiIl-Ii was tho cause of 
so much heartburning. Aletz is as much a con- 
quered city as it was on (lie day wdien Bazatnk sur- 
rendered it. ]hi1, if the conquered proMiicos are spoken 
of as u whole, tlie work of [lacilieat ion semns to have made 
real progress. Tlie number of jicoplc who prefer to get 
on as well as they can with the Germans imu-eases year by 
year. What tlie bulk of the inhabitants detest is not 


specified ai'ts. If the landlord and tenant 


cannot agree upon tlie rent to be fixed, it sliall bo left to 
the decision of three iirbitr.itorH. It will be seem that two 
distinct issues are involved m this proposal ; one whether 
landlords shall be dono luvay with ; the other wlicther, 
assuming that they are to be done away vviili, tln.y sliall be 
done away with iri this particular way. lb will be mos^ 
coiivenioiit to take the latter qne.stion fii>t, and to inqiin'C 
whether, supposing that Parliament had come to tlic^ eon- 
elusion that tho land sy.stem of Ireland should be ro- 
volutioTiized by putting the tenanb in tho place of the 
landlord, it would be expeJieiit to revolutionize it in 
the iashioii favoured by Mr. Buj r. It is conceded, of 
course, that if a sutlieient public necessity were made 
out, the State would have the samo right to expi'o- 
priato landlords for the benefit of tenants that it has 
to (’xpropnato them for the benefit of Railway Com- 
panies. Ilut under no possiblo cireumstancos would it 
be expedient to do this by maintaining tbo connexion of 
tho landlord with tho hind while absolviiig him from alFtho 
duties which, imperfect as their obligation may be, are now 
lield to attach to tho connexion. There could not bo 
a greater curso to a country than tlio creation of a liuge 
body of idle annuitants. Idle landlords are bad, but tin*/ 
are only bad in tho sense in which all men aro bad who 
uegloet their duty. They aro not a permanent evil delibe- 
rately called into being by Act of Parliament. They are sub- 


Germany, but German (lOicials. If they could bnt be iclt to public opinion, to tbo growt h of better dispositions 


somewhat more to themselves, they tliink life would bo 
very endnmble, .although they liad to pay taxes to a 
German treasury and furnish recruits to a German army. 
The measure proposed to the German Parliament will 
secure them an amount of independonoo whlcdi they in- 
clino to liopo will be considerable. At tlio first symptom 
of what Prince Bismarck would call dislojalty then* bonds 
would no doubt be immediately tightened ; but the iiiero 
fact that tho Ciiaxcfu.lok thirdcs the time is come when a 
kind of local iiidcpcmlcnce may be given them proves at 
loact that wLat is going on in Metz cannot bo taken as a 
fair ; ample of the condition and feelings of the provinces 
generally. 


thoir own minds, to the succession of heirs of hotter dispo- 
sitions. But a body of annuitants is exempt from all these 
iutluences. If tho Irish landlords wore bought out by a 
sum of ready money, they would bai|||fi|j|^opportunity of 
employing it in other ways. They land in other 

countries, or they could becoino niaaulWfirers or traders. 
Mr. Butt’s plan would compel them,, so to speak, to inve.st 
their capital in tho funds, and to do notliing except sjiend 
the interest. Of all ways of improving Ireland, the most 
inconseiiuent is one which, in order to irapi’ove tho material 
condition ofono class, would inflict moral ruin upon another 
class. If Mr. Bu'IT is convinced that. landlords ought to bo 
abolished in Ireland, let him give these ' prodigal sons 
their portion, and send them out of the country, 
to make the best of it. It is only fair to Mr. Butt to 
nsbiiine that ho wishes llic landlords to sustain no rnopey, 
loss train tlio ehaiigo ho proposes to effect in 1 heir position. 
He arguo.s, no doubt, that under this Bill they would coti«( 


rnwrcxi 


jLn© oai/uraay 






tinue to receive the fair valne of their land, and that, so 
long as they do this, they can have no reason to complain. 
But even if it be conceded that a perpetual quit-rent does 
represent the fair value of the land to a man who has 
hitherto regarded himself as its nbsoluto owner, what 
ground has Mr.BuTT for feeling confident that the next agiia- 
tioii would not be an agitation to do away with quit-rents ? 
The landlords on his theory will have been redaced to the 
position of mere pensioners, 'fliey will do nothing for 
their money ; they will be just as much a burden on the 
tenants as if tlioy w’ero so many paupers or paralytics. 
How long will it bo before a cry is got up against the in- 
justice to a hardworking farmer of making him sustain 
this useless and nnornanicntal incumbrance? Let land- 
lords once become pensioners, and tlioy will inevitably 
share 1-ho liitc of other ponsioncre. It is not probable, how- 
ever, that the process of robbing the landlord would be 
HO long delayed. Even while his rent was paid him it 
would in many cases not be the fair rent. The relations 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland are rarely of a kind 
whicli allows arbitrators to be impai*tial. ^J’he landlord’s 
arbitrator would give cverytliing in the landlord’s favour. 
The tenant’s arbitrator w’<mld give everything in tho 
tenant’s favour. The umpire*, having no employer to serve, 
would naturally be iiiflnercod by the general current of 
popular feeling, and would ho inclined to decide in favour 
of tlio tenant. Even if by a mimelo a ]ierfectly fair arbi- 
tration could be had, it W’ould still have the diHadvantage 

valuo of 


at ift&ue between the two authorities from a 
astical point of view. It is tiatnral that the Pori&^ic^ld . 
tho loss of his dominions and tho confiscation of 
property very real hardships ; but to the world at' laWjjctfiey 
flcemod to be hardships of a kind that all ecclcdwtical 
persons have to put up with in modem times, 
mciit in one form or another bus been the lot of Cveiy ^rt ' 
of thO' Roman Catholic Church during tho last huudccd 
years, and as in several instances the T*orK has tAanag^ 
to live on very fair terms with the Bpoilers^ the^ ; 
has seemed to be no reason against his doing in the' 
caso of Italy what he ha.s already done in the case of 
Spain or Austria. 'Plicro are .some subjeets upon which 
the lay aifi. tho clerical mind scorn to be hojxilessly op- * 
posed, and the ownership c»f Church property is one of 
them. In the Itomaii Catholic Church tlie claim of the 
Pock to bo scciivcil in th.^ posse.ssion of his temporal 
sovereignty, without reference to lii.s own ability or in- 
ability to retain it, is another sueli question. The laity in 
all countries regai'd ecclesiastical property and the tem- 
poral rights of eccl‘'.siasfical pi'i^uus pretty iiiiicli as they 
reg.ird tho pnqn'rty and tlie rights of everybody f‘lse. The 
clergy invest both wit Ii a special and mysterioii.s sanctity, 
wliicli is not to b(* ove rridden by any coiisi<lerati»m.s, how- 
ever urgent, of public convenience. Cousei|uently, when 
in former Allocutions the l*ori? lia . bemoaned the wicked- 
ncs.s of men in de[)riving him of his States, or m turning 
monasteries and c.oiivents into public ofliecH, hi. s words h;ivo 
always seemed very much too strong for the occa>iu;i. 
Now, for tho first liiim, so far as W(‘ renumiber, tho com- 


of being a perfectly ignorant arbitration. The 
land is not to bo arrived at by any procosH of measurement 
or irispoetioii. ft is like the knowledge of a man’s cha- ‘ plaint that hi.s spiiituul indejximience ha.s been attacked 
racter — a thing that can only bo ma.stered by long acquaint- | has been bi^ouglit forward with sumo solid rea, son. The 


by long acquaint- 
ance and carc'tul study under various conditions. 

Thus Mr. Bu'it’s Bill woLild bo condemned in respect of 
the machinery even if were parsed in respect of it.s object. 
But wliat i.s tlu'ro in tho cireuin.-atanocs of Ireland to lead 
us to KUjipo'^n that (lie object is a good one? It will be 
admitted Dial a revolution in tliu holding of property ought 
to be justified by some strong pel lie nect\s.sily, 'fhe ideas 
generated by such rev(»lntioiis are of loo di'striictivcand in- 
flamnialory akind t<» be raised w ithuiit pressing need. Wliere 
i.s till* evidence of this iK'cd in Indaiul nt the presentmoment ? 
Mr. CouiiiNEY answers that the abolition of landlords 


Italian Government have abandoned their old attitude of 
reservo in ecclesiastical matters, and have (*ppnly interfered 
with tho ordinary working of the Rnn.’in Catholic Church. 
Tlio Pope does not assert that ho is not free to do what ho 
likes inside the V'atican. He only says that, if ho doo.^ 
what ho likes inside the Vatican, tho>o to whom it fallH to 
exeento his orders are made to sufier for their obedience, 
'rhis is a novelty in Italian legislation, and it is a distinct 
dej).arture from the kind of^inaoknowlodged compromisi 
wliicl) iiad been ontcnul into between the Church and the 
Guviniment. 


would be in accordance with the historical conception of j 
pi'operty in land as entertained by tho Irish people. But j 
if once Parliament is to start upon a voyage of discovery 
th.o object of which shall bo tho realization of historical j 
coriceptioii.s, it i.s hard to say whoni it is to stop. Historical 
coiiceplioiis liavi' a claim no doubt to be considered when 
there is some pr:u‘tical grievaruie to be re(lre.>sed, or some 
])ra<'tical evil to bo set rigiit. They had their f»roper 
plaeo in the deliberations N>luch preceeled tho framing 
of the Land Act of 1S70; and if it abonld over bo shown 
that the condition of Ireland imperativedy demands a 
revision of that Act, they would find a Bimilar place in 
the deliberations of the fnturo. But’ tho only argument 
that can sustain Air. Couiitnky’s conclusion would bo an 
absence of improvement of Irish land which could bo 
traced to tho relation of tenant to landlord. It is pro- 
bable that no ono who knows Ireland well, and is not 
biassed by political feeling, will say that there is even a 
pretext for such a conclusion as this. Tho Act of 1870 
has protected tenants’ improvements, and tho result has 
been to show that Irish tenants scarcely know what im- 
provomont means. They may not bo to blamo for. this 
want of knowledge ; on tho contrary, it may bo the result 
of circumstances for which they ought not to be responsible. 
But tho question at issue is not their innocence, but their 
ignorance; and so long os they have so much to learn 
about tho capacities and tho treatment of the land, it w’ould 
be imprudent as well as unjust to deprive Ireland of a 
class which, with many faults, is still far ahead of tho 
tenantry alike in expeihmce and in energy. 


THE PAPAL ALLOCUTION. 

rjr^HE language of the last Papal Allocution will bear a 
.1 favourable coniparison not only with some of the 
speeches recently delivered in thd Italian Parliament, but 
with many of the former utterances of Bins IX. himself. 
Its autliorHias benefited by having in many respects a 
really strong case against the Itkliau Government. In his 
own opinion lie has always, Enjoyed this advantage ; but in 
order to admit this it was necessary to look at the questions 


Tho aAIIooulIon singles out two feni-nrus in thi.s new 
policy us being aimetl at the iVoedom of tho lk>rL: as 
rcgard.s his purely Sjurifcu.vl functions. 'Plie first is th' 
attempt of the Government to prevent both the formation 
of new religiou.s coniiuiJ!uLi(>s and tho contitmance, under 
new coiuUtions, of cummuuitii'.s which have been HU['prcssc<l 
by law. This cliargo is mixe'd up with tho more .'amiliar 
accu.sation that properly originally given and held for 
pious uses had bo<*ii cuntiscialed to tho Slatt*, and some 
Kngi.^ .os have not noticed that it has now for llic 
first time been introduced into tho iiulictmont. It is not 
only the suppression of the religiou.s orders that tho Poi’R 
complains of. That is im old story by this time, and, in the 
stMisc in which supprcs.siou has been interpreted, it has been 
found quite compatible with Iho continuance of the com- 
munity lifo of the members of these orders. The old monas- 
tcricS and convents no longer shelter their former inmatet, 
and the civil law leaves them froi^ to return to the world. A 
minority, no doubt, of tho ejected religious have used this 
permission, bat the majority have probably no wish to doany- 
thing of tho kind. Por many of them the world has no place, 
and, even if it had, the force of public opinion would prevent 
them from filling it. Tho existing Italian Oovemmont 
does not represent Italian Catholic society, and a nun wlio 
pleaded the suppression of her order as an excuse for ab;iii- 
doning the religious life would find herseJf as much lost tn 
her family and her friends as though a wife plciiJod a 
now law of divorce as an excuse for leaving her husband. 
Besides this, Italy i.s still a Catholuj eountry, in spite of the, 
assertion of a Radical deputy that it contains twenty-seven 
millions of atheists, and by far tho larger proportion of 
tho members of the ‘suppressed orders regard the obligation 
of their vows as in no way le.ssoncd by anything that tb(^ 
State has done. Consequently, though religious orJeajg.' 
aro no longer rccogniz( 3 d or endowed, religious communiti^J 
identical in all respects with tho suppressed orders 
everywhere. The ejected monks and nuns have 113 a mattj^^ 
of course associated themselves under the saiuo vowsua bofop^Ji 
and as adversity has naturally a^mrifying influence, a 
zeal for tho religious lifo is Rowing up in Italy. Wo 
not so^ntho Ministerial ordinances which arc uicntioncdi^e 
tho Allocution, but they are no doubt framed ia tho apb 
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chiofly attributed to bis merits rathev than to bis faults. His . 
strength^ his untiring iwdastty, his mnclianienl aptitude, and i 
bis extreme frugality make the Chinese n formidable rival of 
the Irish, who do the greater part of thtj hard work of tho 
United ytates. Under tlio doiiiiniou of univerBal suHVage, 
cheapness of production is regarded ns loss advantageous 
than the maintenance of high wages. Employers and 
purchasers are socritiond to the supposed interosia of 
workmen, who forged, that they aro themselves coiisinners. 
The pi*otest8 against Chinese immigration which have 
been considered by tho Committee of Oongre.^s aro really 
,direfited against indu.^trial rivals rather than against dis- 
^creditable lieathons ; but legislators have to deal not with 
motives, but with rca.sons; and tho arguments vvhioli are 
urgiKi against tho admission of obnoxious foreigners are 
not without force, nor are they jierhaps wholly inoln(‘i‘re. 
If tho Government and tho Legiskiure yield to popnLr 
pressure, there will be Rome dilbfiulty in disjinsing 
of tho ciigagcrnenls with tlio GoverutneiiL of iVkin 
which were contracted for tl»e purpose of facilitating 
the settlement of American traders in ('liina. It is too 
much h) demand that foreign traders slmuld be liospnably 
received by a community which is, according to llio pro- 
posal, to be excluded from tho United States. If tiie diffi- 
culty is overcijme, it will probably appear I hat antipathy lo 
Cliinese labour is not univcr.sally enrertaiiied in (ailifornia. 

1 'he pressure of popiilalioii in sonu^ p»trts of China .'suffi- 
ciently accounts lor the increasing U‘ud<*ncy to seek 
Kiibsisl^nee in foreign countrifs ; and tho enormous 
jiurnbers of the inbabitanivS of the Km}M’ro giv(' irnjjortanco 
to the movement. The old offirhuf^ tjaitUnui in Scuulinavia 
or (kntral Asia wv^'re thinly inhabited, altliongh the great 
migra.tioiis towards the South proved the existence of a 
Rur’plus population. The Cliinese, if they arc impelled by 
similar causes lo precipitate them.sclvos cm ft»reign countries, 
will bo counted nut by thousands but by nnliiona. An* 
effort of imagination is required to T'et;dci' credible ilio 
Chini'se statist ios whiidi have for a eentuiy and a 
half heeu recorded in school books. 'IVn times llu; po^mla- 
tiou of tlie United Kivigdom olxjysa single Government., anda 
modi rale pereeiitage of eniigniiit.s would as-jume the 
dimensions of a nation. Tho ohstinale and h Ciiiiu'.se 
will nut ea.^ily be eontiiK'd within their own boundaries if 
they are himt on e.xqian.-^ion. Jjo.ss vcM'sat.ilo than tho 
Japanese, they have perhaps a stronger cliaraeter; and 
their eousideiahle faculties are exclusivid}" devoted to 
practical nlijecls. Tiie Imperial Govci'nmeat has within a 
few yeai's un-overed nearly all the provinces which v. (vo 
del ached from the Empire by iMahouictan ivbellinns. It is 
at least, possible that herefd’ler tho Chinese may push back 
tho Hnssiau conquerors of Ceiilral A.sia by mere stiperi- 
oi'ity of luimbin’fl. Their peaceful invasion of California 
and of ^"oriJicrn Australia may he more easily prevent4*d; 
and it seems probable that tho United States may adopt 
prehibirive legislalion. Tho economic loss will not be 
incoiiRiderable, but there are undoubteilly strong objections 



be^ promotod. If an avalaiicbo were banging ov<5jp a VUlft^ 
and might be drawn down upon it by tho slightest aou» 
it would bo right to forbid a mother to sing to her infaixt. 
Where the aesuilauts of the liberty of tho press eommouTy 
go wrong is in fancying avalanches where there arc nonO) 
or in thinking that their courao can ho diverted eitber by 
sound or sileuco, M. Simon did nob simply entrench hini- 
aelf belli nd general considerations of t lus kind. He described 
M. Paul dk Cassagnac’s theory vm-y ti-nly in th« words ol’a 
more cmin out man aseonskting in this formula : — \Vc do- 
“ niand liberty from you when you aro in power in virtue 
“ of your principles ; wo refn.so you liluTly when wo are in 
“ power in virtue of our pi‘lrieiple.s.'' li this theory 
were :ulmitU*d, argae.s .M. Simon, tho friends of liberty 
would be the mere dupes of thmr own prole-ssions. When- 
ever tho weapon they laid forged lor tlicir own advantage 
ha])pened to get into the hands of tle ir adversaries, it 
W’oiild at once be used to their in jury. M. Si;.!ON did not 
deiiue to what ('xttmt ii. wmild be lawful to witldiold liberty 
from thn.:e wliu ask for it from Miiister motives; but 
lie cerlaiuly imphed that tlunm must be some mnount 
of reciprocity liotwecn tliose who have it to give and liioso 
who have to rccinve it. This argument is iiidihlingui.sli- 
ablo from the rerisoiiiiig so popular Avith half-instructe<i 
persons, that there must be no freedom id’ ti ade unless 
the country to which we eoneede it is willing to concede 
. it in return. Those who maintain this doctrine are the 
j victims of a v\n*ong couciq»(.ion of who in is that is 
, benefited by Eree-tradc. They hold, for example, thut, 
if England admits Fn ueb goods free of duty, while the 
' Erench refuse to admit Eiigiisii goods except on payment 
I of duty, it is Eranee that gains and England that loses. 

: it is the same with freedom of tlie prc.ss. What i.s it that 
' prevents, or rather that ought to priivcuib, laberal Govern- 
ments from nttimiptiiig to clicck political di.scuMiiuu ? 
‘I The conviction lh.it it is tlie person wbo iijstiiutos pvo- 
' ceedings of this kind, not the per.sou against whom they 
aro instituted, that suffers from them in Ibe long run. If 
tins k once recognized, makes not the slighi('.st 
ddlcrencc '’ betlier your adversiiiy is juvpared or not pre- 
pared to ♦‘•.(end similar liliorty to you. If he doits not, he 
will bo injuring Inin.'.clf a great deal mure tlian ho can 
possibl^T injure you ; and wiiy sliould 3^)11 have any desire 
to protect liim ag.nnst. his own blunder^ ? A reall}’ 
wise politician who ihcrished :t rooted spite against the 
ImperiuriMs would desirr nothing better than to sue them 
denying freedom of .speech to their (‘Uemics. .Ho would 
welcome it at once ns a symptom of prc^vcnt alarm and a 
sure forerunner of future di.sasvor. 

This consideration .supy)li«.s an answer to M. Paui. m 
CAS.SA€NAe’s assertion ihar> the (rovernuumt prosecute 
writers who ahsiiil the Jiepublic^ while they let writers who 
o-ssail tilings far more .saciv vl than tiie ItepublfU . go scot 
free. Outrages, he .says, against religion and morality wiXi 
cunamitted every -ilay, yet you pass over Uieso without 
notice, to single out a writer who at the very worst ha» 
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U) the iiwhcneo r.f uneeii^icuial lorei^'nora wLo pormaueubly i „niy been guilty of an outrage upon the Hopublic. Mottles 
reject amiilgaiiiatloH with the genoval community. 1 uud nuns, priests and bi.sliops, n.nU names yet more sacred 

' than any of the.se, aro const tin tly iiisultwl ia the gi'o.SHcst 

j fashion, and the Government apparently see no 

harm in it. It is only when tho Kepublic comes in Igr a 
little of the aim so >YhKdi in the opinion of many Erouch- 
men it richly dc.servoR, that- pi*o.s(‘eutions are at oiioo set 
on foot, and that tho Uliaiaber of Ueputua is asked to 
suspend . the inviolability wliioh ordinaiily attache.s to 
its members. But the distinction is justitiod by tho tiict 
tliati inKtitiitions which depend for their i>erma*ieiico ou tboir 
ability to create crinviction in tJie minds of those to whoui 
they appeal cannot p()s»ibly be b-melitod by any prooes-^ 
which igiioi'es tho jme^suty of imnviction. It would bo iu> 
real service l-o religious orders to shield thenv ft’oiir hostile 
cntickm, even when than crtticiRm takes a very gfrosn * 
vulgjir form. The only result would be tba^i what k StEwd 
now by a few would he suspected a great many more, 
and the circumstance that certain speeilic charges jm’O not 
alkjwed to bo brought. agaiij.si the ndigious life would b» 
uKud a.s conclusive evidence that thochargeiriu 
true. It may bo objected that this proves tigto ijpiffetiy rineo 
civil governments also depend for ^^eiv bn 

tho public conviction of Lheir mid iwt . if. they are 

sheltered from challenge thkeoi|iviemon mil 
of growing up. Unfovtunittoly i is soldoni poJhriWe, least <4, 
till iu France, to argue tbk que«dtoa in a auiticientiy tibstir'swst. 
spirit. The praetibal cooelneioii at which iSie chblletig^; 
almost always poiu w h that the Goveniment which tho Avriter 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS IN FRANCE. 

^HERK are .some triumpU.s which become almost legiti- 
mate by reason of their completeness, an«l M. Pai;!. dr 
Cas.sauNAC may claim to havo achieved one of them wdioii 
ho forced M. dtiais Simon to ask leave to proceed against 
hira under the press laws. The Presipknt of the OooNCii» 
has spent his life in preaching liberty of thought and 
liberty of s'peech, and to bo able to point to him as a man 
who wishes to silence hk opponents bccanae ho cannot 
answer them is a very delicate morsel of revenge for fv 
Bonapartist deputy. M. Paul dk Cassagnao know how to 
push- hifl advautiigo ; and, however content M. Himov may 
have felt with the speech ho was going to make in return, 
he had at least the ann^anoo of kriowing that his enemies 
on both sides of tho Chamber would niaintivin, and per- 
haps honestly believe, that he had been driven into acoruor 
from which there was no escape. It must be admitted that 
tho Prime Minister did not make his way out by quit4? 
the befit road. Tho true rejoindGr to M. Paul he Cassaonao 
is that the liberty of tbo press, like every other liberty, is 
snbordinato to the safety of the State. The error of those 
who violate the liberty of tho press is, not tliat they eiagge- 
i*ate tho importance' of this primary qonsidoration, but l.hai 
they mistake the means by which thosafety of tho State io to j 
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dialikes had beat be got rid of at tho first opportunity. 
If M. Paul db Cassaonac had been content to preach tho 
fluperioritv of a particular variety of niunarcbicul govern- 
ment without any direct reference to tho parlicular cir- 
oomslancea of Franco, it is very unlikely that he would 
have been interfered with. At all events, there is no 
doubt that it would have boeu cxcoe<liugly unwiso in a 
Ilopublioan Gi)vei‘iimcut to inhirfere with him. Pnt a 
writer who preaches tin* propriety of substituting a [>arti- 
cular variety of moiuireliieal government for the liepublie, 
and at Urn .same time belong.s to a party which makes no 
secret of its inteTjiiou to carry those views into action 
whenever the occasion pre-sents itself, i.s really committing 
what is as nmcli an act ol‘ overt hostility to tlm Govern- 
ment as tliimgli he shouldered a musket and took his 
plaec behind a barricade. If he is nul- guilty of technical 
treason iu his own person, he is doing his best to 
imiko ()l Iku’s guilty of it ; and, as sooji as this is rc- 
Cogjiizcd, tlie right of the Govci nmciit to take mcasurcH 
to silence him lolltc.vs as a matter of course. Whrlherit is 
V, use to take these measures in tlie present instance is of 
course a quito dilloront question. But it is a question 
which concerns simply tho prudence of the ujurso adopted, 
not tho rigid of the Goveriimeiit to adopt it. Iu order to 
have a decisive opinion upon tliis [joint, it would bo neces- 
sary to know a great deal more of the aeiuial condition of 
Freaich parties and French o[)inion than is often possible 
lor foreign observers. Ail that cun be said is that M. Si.mon 
i.s light in prosecuting M. dj: Cas.^ai^nac if the Republic 
would bo endangered by letting him alone, and that he has 
bedter means than most people of kimwiiig w'hether tho 
Republic would have boon safe if M, m: Cassauxac had not 
been prosecuted. 


TIIK tSTOCK KXPJlAXUi:. 

rpHERB seems to be just now a < i m'.)u.s wmakuess 
X iu tho iminagemoiit Governiiu'ui business in the 
lIou.se of (.lomijions. Even tliu.s (urly in the 8<;s>ioo 
a number of oljviuus errors have "been committed, 
either from earelessiiess or hliudiie.ss. A great ml.stako 
was made in allovving tho i/npudiuit Colonial Marriage 
Bill to slip through a .second reading, and also in the 
perverse hostility of tho Tri'asury Bunch to the principle 
of tho Ancient Monuments Bdl. Aiuf now again thi'^ 
week another oxli’aordiiiary disjday of eijiifiision of mind 
and want of judgmint was mrnle on Tuesday, w' hen Mr. 
R. Youkk moved for a Ro^al Conimi.s>i<)n to iLi([uiie into 
tho constitution of the Stock Evchange, and to report 
whether it requin'd amendment in any way. Mr. SiA\iiorE, 
the Under Secretary of iho Board of 'I'rade, wa.s at oneejuit 
up to re.sist the motion in the most unqualified manner ; but 
as the debate went on it soon became e^id(aJt that, thougli 
thci*e might ho some ditrcrouco of i»pinion a.s to what par- 
ticular legislation wa.s desirable, there was a strong and 
general couvietiun that the ])reseTit condition of the Fx- 
clmuge offered quite enough to justify a searching inquiry, 
and the Cjiancellur of the E\cn/:oijK}i had to yield, in order 
to avoid a humiliating defeat. Si;* S. Nurtiicote, wliilc 
throwing over the Undkr-Secrltmiy on tho question of 
issuing a Royal Comm Lss ion, theoretically supported his 
lino of tti'gurnent in favour of leaving tho Stock Exchange 
to do just a.s it likes ; and very poor urgument it was, 
amounting only to this— that, on tlio whole, more good 
business tlian bad busini'ss was done on tho Exchange ; 
that it wuis dangerous to encourago the public to rely on 
legislation instead of on itself; and that, if Parliament 
once tackled tho Stock Exchange, it would bo bound to 
deal in it similar manner with some other iutere.sta. These 
objections are easily answered. Tho amount of good bu.si- 
ne.sa done on the Exchange may for the present preponde- 
rate, but the bad business has boon steadily increasing, and 
corrupting the whole .spirit of the organization and tho 
character of the members. As to tlie public relying on 
itself, and not on others, it is at present helpless, simply 
bccauso the Stock Exchange is an arbitrary monopoly 
which on all occafiion.s consults tho intere.sts of its own 
members, rather tlian those of the public. And, again, to 
say tliatoiie scandalous abuse is not to bo touched lest there 
should be othera requiring attention is too idle a plea to re- 
quire an answer. What would be the good of a Govom- 
ment or Parliament which allowed itself to be continually 
pamlyscdby such conaiderations ? It is clear that on any 


vio^ of the matter Sir S. Nobthcote put himself in an 
utterly false position. If ho thought inquiry mischievoufl, 
ho was bound to do all he could to arrest it ; as he allowed 
it, ho should have ro.sorved his argumouts on the gcnoral 
question until the inquiry was completed and ho was in full 
possession of tho facts. 

When wo turn to the actual position of the question, the 
case for an inquiry is scon to bo overwholmingly strong, 
La.st year tho Foreign Loans Committee, in taking evidence 
as to its own special subject, iucidoutally obtained an insight 
into the [>racticcs of tho Stock Exchange ; and some ob- 
I servatiouB on the latter iiro contained in its Report, The 
j Committee puint.s out that the Exchange is a voluntary ' 
! Hooiciy which i-xi.^ts lor tho purpose of buying and sell- 
ing, to which all otiuu* functions arc subordinate ; and that 
from its coiiiposition, it is quib? unlit to bo trusted with 
judicial power, (‘s[)ecially in regard to ‘‘ qucstionablo pro- 
“ posals by which it alone, of all the public, is certain to 
“ bonolit.” The regulation of the .stock market by tho 
Exclmiige i.s coull'n’d to a Committee of jobbers or 
brokers, who act in a judicial eapaiuty on matters iu which 
their own interest is frcquimtly concerned ; and the public 
is entirely de[)en(lent on thi.s body for its opportunities of 
buying and selling, and for tho conditions under wliich such 
transactions lake pl.aco. It has also been shown that tlio 
Stock Exchange Ims not only permitted, but connived at, and 
in a certain dcgrei^ shared, the profits of combinations 
called syndicates, got up for the expvi'ss purpose of delud- 
ing tho public into paying an artiticially high prico — iiiado 
lip by sham arningements between members of the Stock 
Fxchango and eonlraotors — for doubtful seciirilie.s. When 
contractors appllcil for a Bcttleineiit, tho (.hmiiiiitloo of tho 
Stock Exchange acccqited their statemeuts as to the good 
faith of the rchcuie and the amount of allotment, as a 
matter of cour.se, without the slighti'st inquiry. Yet it 
was voiy well known f.lrit, as soon as an allotment was 
granUid, a large proportion oi' ilio stock would return into 
tho hands of tlie conli’iulors, and be withheld from tho 
public, in order (hut liotitious premiums mii^htbe created, 
it is, of course, ('ssential that these o[n.‘i at iviiis .should bo 
pcrforin(‘d in jirulbund seciesy; and tlie Slock Ivxchaiigc 
ComiuiUei', wlneh is sujipOMM to be a choi'k on fi-aiids, 
deliberately .shut its cye.s ami ears, and supplied tlie neces- 
sary cover for what w ;i.s clearly a .s^'stem of swindling. 
Moreover, it (Mine out that (lie money of tlie allottees was 
used in some instances m laying lor sl(jek pureha.sed in 
exc(‘ss of that sold. 'l'hu.> the victims were botli decMivud 
and robbed. 

It is obvious tha*- when a Company is bronglii out, the 
public cannot judge of its scunduf'ss unless tlio whole »j{ 
the cxpeiidiluro wliicli is eonlcmpiated is irnthfidly dLs- 
closcd. In one case, as to which Mr. Ga/,i novk was ex- 
amined, the jno.spect.is repre.sontcd tlial. tJio borrowing 
Stato wa.s to got 8o [lor cent, of the loan, and pay 8 per 
cent, on it, the tact being tliat it was to receive only 
64 per cent , and t(; pay 16 per cent. ; and the witness 
admitted tlnil, if this fact had been known, it would 
have at once put an end to the schcmio. Yet ho held 
tliat the .system under which such tilings happened should 
not 1)0 intorferod with, for that would injure Stock Ex- 
change busine.ss. Mr. CouEN also admitted that, if a man 
.signed an o}»en public contract that tho charge to 
a Government for raising a loan should be only six or .seven 
per cent., and at the same time signed a secret contract 
that the charge to tho Govornment .should be four or five 
per cent, more, it was an “ immoral act ; but ho seemed 
to think tliat, if l.ho offence could not be reached by jaw 
“without ham])ering and foUenng trade,*’ it should bo 
winked at. A ihesidont of tlio Board of Trade once 
argued that it is bettor to tolerate friiudulonfc adulteration 
than to hamper and fetter tmde ; but the doctrine was not 
approved by the public, and has not been acted on by 
IMrliamcnt. Mr. !N. M. de lloTiiscHJTm, although admitting 
that the practice of publishing deceptive statements in 
prospectuses was not exactly proper, thought that a 
Government in making a loan had a right to conceal any 
facts which would damage its acceptance by tho public. 

It is, no doubt, true that there are many respectable 
men on tho Stock Exchange, and that the persons 
by whom frauds of tliis kind are immediately carried 
on are not themselves members of that body ; but 
it is unfortunately too evident that tho Stock Ex- 
change finds it to its interest to permit and facilitate 
those operations, and allows helpless invistoj's to bo 
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^tticrificod. Indeed the moat melancholy and ominous part 
of the evidence in the Foreign lioans Committee’s hlue- 
book 18 perhaps not so much the details of actual roguery, 
as the disposition manit^jted by the more rospectabio 
witnesses to extenuate and apologize for openings for 
fraud. The great argument on the sido of lotting things 
alono is, in fact, all through that, if a law were passed 
making the action of syndicates public, it would drive all 
,i transactions in foreign loans to other countries ; but, as the 
Coiumitteo remarks, if these are the only terms on which 
the profils arising from such loans can be retained in j 
England, they will be too dearly earned at such a price. | 

• It can hardly bo imagined that a body constituted in 
this fashion should bo likely to afford real protection to 
the public, and recent exporicnco has certainly shown 
that its working is not merely loose and ineffectual, but 
mischievous. The Committee on Foreign Loans was not 
authorized to go into any question as to other stocks ; 
and it was only in a by-way that the geneml character 
of the Stock Kxchangc came under investigation. Under 
these rarcumatances, though some people may think that 
enough is already known in order to reform the system, 
there can bo no doubt that it is safer and more satisfactory 
that action should be preceded by full inquiry and careful 
consideration. That some sncli organization as the Stock 
Exchange is necessary in order to provide a market for 
stocks, conducted under proper rules and conditions, will 
bo generally admitted. In a certain degree the E-xcliaiigo 
is, even as it ('xists, a nsoful and valuable institution j 
and it is difficult to oonocivo that it ran be dispensed with 
altogether. There can be little question, however, that Uio 
present system has .serious faults, and thtit it will have 
to b(i revised. In the meantime it may he vvortli while to 
mention one or two points on which auMhori(,i.livc opinions 
have already been e.vprossrd. One of these is the principle 
which was .suggested by an exporieueod stockbroker, Mr. 
S. K. Scott, that in the ra.se of a loan the profits to bo 
allowed to issuing agents .slunild bo stated as one of the 
essential element.^ of the speculation. “ This," he said, 
“ would bo the criirial U-st, lus it r.oiild bo seen whether 
“^they were reasonable or (jxorbitant.” It is, indeed, a 
point on which iiil'ormation is as much ix'quired a.s with 
regfifd to tho purchu.se of land or constniclion of works. 
Whether a speculation is likely to pay necessarily de- 
pends on tho exjxMiilituro involved, ^Ir. SOOTT held that 
the public ought to bo in possession of evidence on bucIi 
facts us that ii loan is only issued to a very small 
extent, or that it has licen i.ssued at “ a very onor- 
“ mous prolit to coritractor.s, an unrrasonablo protit.” 
Tho Select Committee also took a similar view. It recom- 
mended that tho Stock Exchange Commjtteo, l)cfore 
granting a settling-day, shonld require tho production of a 
statutoy declaration by the special Commissioner, if any, 
of tho contracting Government, and by the contractor or 
agent for issuing the loan, stating the authority of the 
borrowing State, tho public d. bt and revenue of tho State 
for tho last three years, and, in case of special hypotheca- 
tion, a full statement of the revenues, lauds, forests, public 
works, or other property upon which tho proposed loan is 
secured, and of prior charges, if any, upon such security ; 
there should also bo cither an as.snrance tliat no part of tho 
proceeds of the loan is to bo applied in buying back any of 
tho stock, or a public statement of the amount which the 
borrowing Government reserves to itself tho right to 
repurchase and cancel ; and, further, a statement of tho 
funds ont^ of which the interest is to bo met during the 
next five years. Another suggestion of the Committee w'us 
that tho cianse in tho Cornjituiies Act of 1867 making 
false statements or wilful ominsion in a prospectus a ground 
for a civil action should apply to all kinds of stock, 
wheth|0T foreign loans or Companies ; but, judging from 
recent ojcpericuco, this form of swindling in any kind 
of stock ought to be subject to criminal penalties of a 
very severe ' kind. Sinco the disclosures in tho Eupion 
Gas Company case tho Stock Exchange, having been then 
itself bitten, baa made a rule that the statofnents niado 
by applicants for allotments shall be statutory decla- 
rations j and this rule should also bj applied to foreign 
loans. Again> it has been pointed out that sotno precau- 
tions ought t<> be taken against such, disreputable 
untrustworthy persons as have' in recent years coino over 
to England as agents of foreign Oovornment^ in Order^ to 
deprive them of the facilities mr fraud of which they bare 
found in some cases to have made large use. The 
Misonal (iomposition of the Stock Ejtchan^ corporation, 

> Itself aUenti^Eu It is known that it 


has much deteriorated in recent years, as was, indeed, 
only a too natural result of the practices allowed by the 
managing Committee. 


HEALTH AND TfiMPElL 

I N one of the Soutli American Ilepubliw it ia said that Justice 
looks with peculiar leniency on crimes comiuiLLed when a cer- 
tain wind is blowiiiw-. It has been decided by the mild wimlom 
of tho Ijogislftture tluit no man is quite responsible for his own 
actions whilo tho lualignaut iniluonce lasts. Maddened by the 
cold and catting nir, by tho dust and powdered straw which ml bis 
mouth and eyes, and by tho virulent pcrflistoocy of tho wind, be 
muy rush forth and avengci bimeelf on the first person he mooia. 
Tho consequences will only bo a slight tine, and clo.s© imprisonment 
till the weather .shows signs of improvement. These provisions 
seem almost in advance of what human nature has a right 
to expect. They tend towards fatalism, and discourage all effort 
to subdue circumstance.-^ to character. I hit it is perhaps to bo 
widied that, in forming judgments of the temper and conduct of 
others, people should lean somewhat in the direction of this 
American mildncsM. Among tho circuinstanrcs and conditions 
which make it ditlicult, from rnotnont to moment, to preserve that 
h.ilanced altiUide of llie completely formed will wliich is chii- 
nicliT, health i.s perliaps tho njost iinporUvni. Health influoncea 
tho temper mo.sL m:;irJy; cerlain pli^^sical conditions, not apparent 
to thi' oWrvcr, are at least as irritating as the worst east wind, 
and \ef the palientH w«)nls and actions are judged as severely as if 
ho wore before an English, not a Faraguaytirj jury. 

r»id health and good jie.ilth have obviously a strong influence on 
the ronualion of ( Iniructor, and yet it i.s always impossible to say 
a priori how either will act 011 any gi^en individual. Thus it 
f5eein.s easy for a larg»^, eii]X‘ptic, and jolly-looking man to have a 
good Lemper, d'he \\ind that beats tlio mountain blows iiioro 
gently about his large curves. It visits with a sharper inquisition 
the meagre angles t.>f a bian and physicially ill-conditioned person, 
and it is not sarpri.Mng if tho former is comfortable and happy 
while the latter is exnsperfit(3d and peevish. A largo man can 
end lire, more ^atigiin bt'foro his energy droops to that languid state 
in winch all iho wheoLs of being are slow, and the body and mind 
resent every sort of (uintact, everything th.it i’orctvi exertion on 
tliein. J^ut the favoured of nature in lioalth are apt to dogenorale 
Ml eliaracter by reason <d’ a physical pride like the '' intellectual 
j pride wliich preachers ppealc of, and which, according to one 
iamons hlioral theologian, is a purely mytliical and imaginary sin. 
l*li>sical prido is only too real a failing, and causes only too much 
mih'ippine.ss in iamilie.s. Tho healthy member, who is a great 
eater of beef, has merged lii.s imagination and his synipathies in a 
tyrannical robust ne.s.s. ThoiigJi he would be tho first to 
bhnue the moiiil IMi.irisce who should declare that he Iwd 
never slipped from lighteousnoBS, the physical Ehariseo i.s etomally 
liragging iluit ho never was wearied out. He may iJiink that the 
hero talked too largely who declared that he did not know what 
lour was like, but I'or himself ho insists that he does not know what 
fiuijrue Is like. Thu.s the result of his natural gifts ia a certain 
hardne.s3 and cruelty. . Ho opines that boys sluuild rough it,'’ 
and is an advocate of fagging and bullying. Tho healthy tyrant is 
all for hardening every one, and ho revives the cold-water torture 
of the theological paril for Llio benefit of his more delicAto children. 
The expression which he uses most frequently ia ^‘Nerves, all 
nonsense ; look at me,’’ and then ho bore.s his audience witJi tho 
recital of some cruelty that ho praclisi'd or ondured in his youth. 

It is a question whether it is better for a family to fall into the 
hand.s of the healtlij^ or of the nervous and debilitated tyrant. For 
the latter, bad as has hoeii tho influence of his health on his char- 
acter, souio excu.so may hi iniulo. Ho doe.s deserve pity for 
having drifted into that state which tho Scotch idiom 
describe.s cs “ all eggshells.’^ A sudden noise, an inop- 
portune inlerruplion, a nainful story, afl'octs some people with 
a physical .shock which ihe robust world knows nothing of. There 
are moments of langiuir, apart from actual sufloring, in which 
every sensation is modified anguish. A family which walked in 
list .‘^lipp(*rs, which ricvor pliiyod games, which posscnssed no piaim, 
and lued far ri'inote. from street cries and r:\ilwHy whistles, would 
yot bo too noisy cojiyiany for tho man or woman who has yielded 
in tho struggle and fell charaiiter at tho mercy of nerves. Where 
there, are such people in r Iioufo it Is iuip<issible for nny one to do 
anything rightly. Tim game begins in tho morning, whinn it is 
di.scoverod tliat the lU'ighbour's tk’g or a distant barn-door fowl kept 
the dear sufferer awnlvc. 1 le comes down late to breakfast and finds 
breakfast cold, and some one else has read the newspaper befoiv 
him, and there is talk of a party of pleasure,, against which he 
rages peevishly. Every one, ho prophesies, will gotVet, will catch 
cold and die, and really some of tne^ audience may come to think 
such a fate a fortunate releastj. Tho vanquished character, the 
member of a family, or of a society, who has given up fighting for 
cboerfulness, and who lets his physical depve.ssiofj have its own 
way, is not only wretched himself, nut a ca ts* of w'vt.chodn m to 
others. People grow up in h.s baleful shoi^o. Jl ,wc.t under a 
mo#al iipas-ti'ec, and through all their lives rotaip » trace of his 
keen sensitiveness to annoyance, and his angry resentraeot of the 
pin-pricks of daily existence. 

In nalliation of this miserable way of taking the events of liie 
must her set of course that always unknown quantity, the actual 
sM^suxe And qiiality of tho physi^ discomfort whioh the aorvon^ 
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Sinner ftiln tu tn liut wilh pd l \\t ill ku>vs l)» < vp ntnoe I m3uk I uhv ho dJiM'rtd a >alodictni , mid (»r, as Lord Rertor, 
thattok ivi ilv i.ti h. 11 lb tint \ mill H an in IV to the htm . nU, which occupies Uiiot c nuiuiis ot iho /emrj 

man,’ ami that a tdi .r i tir I nan is htllc h ta \Vi I md is sail t> lave k u i tmvid ‘ ivil » hud and prolonjiftjd 

nova nil nil how much th Aieiira hta lame 1) u hi pot iharin^ by tbo mi tl* v uidiuito ol raw ladu who toim the 

into 1)a lahit di I In \ laii out md w n iiiillvliii 1 j oIm toial Lodv ot a auoti h Uiiivasitv, and who be gifted 

him wh 11 w sv llat siuh or Muhupu'^ ii h n tu i d i with ki nn p( ni tratiun lliuu llu i eldo s il lhoY C,uat d away any 

a^onv With inli m M "t )/ hiM mi t, i d h v i ai\ Ui I i ^ iluiki impun ion w )rUi inuimbiiiia a \aui alluwftidfl Uom 

at, till exli loidir a\ tii hs and hipjw b n,>i with win li tn il lul 1 1 pui- uti ms Vtibui^o with wliu b t v wi lobo topiously 

womniaidun tin « vikmui i i my-iont imu I li nlai t i \ i m d I ui piaub)u,j[ bid hi\ mii( ) i luiu a 1 1 it lie la Ihjj 

th' ( mstant ii Uii:: in I n ih i whii li, |n I in th< inut ) * i* tb Vblj>tsol WisIquiihL i —it would bo iuIlu tmg 

lommoii inetiia olpm^ishi b iillh, uiuht b ixpuld t' t hn w wluil ha militd pudtasdou thud ol thtir viisilileitpre- 
|ut)(.n(sil( \el »p a la w \n \\< i ) i Hi'^tnia mid i w ) id ul peilL I nl i i\ i in iiiiis d ha niti nhon ol dai )iusin^ im tlio futiiio ol 
nsi/niiuuu 'I lion pnn is » well lonriili I th it u in vcii b In 1> \ i ho i\pio**Md it, Lin daiiiru nam^^ to longion 

loi^ ittLii by th)' uroiiml thoin iinl it a oiiU nl'o) i lection b m 1 1 ippnnutl\ di\i.t..,oiut h i the iiittlhgtpco 

that Wi djyauoi tl • i nun t)i ni stou nl vnlu Ih d)U a ' and tlu Inlliii nii tim Nuhodv c m d» v tla iinpuitmco or 

18 (la confitant will t i in ul wnuh 1 }i(t In ha tir tlu aul- I * ^ l *av ‘ 1 th ui([un\ with the Milunt |( iiits ol which tho 

leniip: ‘ tho d r s | ml when vu will ^nl 0411 hut I 1 n i pi ) » d t ) di il Jhiluijiopul i t) tin „u\vity ol tho 

of! plavnifT ut tin in i In Imt I . tin ill. id pu ns 'h . m i-it It tin ‘.trioue . mI ol in uipitout oi illmory 

tho d( 01 18 shut Ji diitwh ti tin ull t iIk t ifi id\ luc d ti ( i 1 oi it \ lociibv lull ua[U i me with pievious 

pieRoluMM ol Mill I 1 ii )M uiichl s IV 'll t Li \ i npk td hi du i d tin sniu iilliiiIiil llvln^ did n >t uapiic us with 

thih (^hii tuii aidiunn* I «\ nu ni h j » 1 -.-i n in'll! H i uu inoiin u , an I ha >| 1 1 in^ iiiai i 1 1 » the i liimol bupor- 

sputfule oi virtue, j. c ii'"! u t i in. ail pni tin ii »■ win h • winch the culuici judpiii. ut ol thi^ li t ccutury would 

(liU novel k iiikolti i h\ ti w' lii\ witii » d i a r e\ k tsi It i I In « chall was ml alu oLli i ica uiiu^ J he 
<juili c *asc 1) intliu in ih ii i nduil ih i »i cn i u*lc s ir>h ul i . iitiipllu chiiicUiain i^i 1 ii hi wilhout lovi , 

winch me n iiai t> | j nn bv pliv^n i nil i i d th i oi ^ll Mul I lUi o lulls il u'l n 1 ntauJt n;/< wane 

mi ohiiatn wlnih i \/ d jl> w ai . I w 1 i i ’ i wl u i* ibK iv i I Uom mthia m i, v lullnr up tstitims 

ppp* vrri t ) b iniul h s t 1 t m ’ w In 1 » 1 oi , 1 i) lln wb ii illoiloi u ii i 111 ilocwii thiiidL- 

HUlirilvalu ruldii inn u ( ) iiJnIiHu '> ^ irovii^Mh tiiitlu t < hi i tu tv li i i nun li I .ru m 

iiom tin KMiipidliv I oth is 1 i ii'i I > ’ i h i nl iL nn )i( i t* d k ‘'iiiiu wul thit \vi I us wn to be 

h ppui 1 1 ! nil i cniiin u nil nu c 1 loiduij ^ jl mi Ibii » h 1 ( hiuii ii i\ w h n it w»a piovid, i oludv uued U as v \ 

'^Unc los )lnti Ul u 1 111 M 1 ' > v\ ti 1 v i i f j \ n < n I inn it n i\ iluinl»th s a//i /n u /i ol up'll t. tiU aunt up lab^vwuuMb 

hi that inn- tveiv » i v t»U i } uiilul ' in huu m lalh i a 1 v ucltiol ol d hui iiia li na \\h i 1) in St\uU> c ills 

J uUvt -pi lilt iiii^bL h II d i it i 11 ii p i ua hv [ * U • *tii i H w \‘i Ins lupt uc s i in in llieiuhiii, ii I 
the apnr ich < t a da nb d uul in] ui il in h | n Mi it ‘ 1 1 liliicuiU i ul N ili i il L ii n i nil ( lin viii i 

Ariich ol hi d ipiiin bv w 1 \ i i i xi d i ancnl [ ^ i is 1 j i in^ in li' in. phi >1> v is 

Jill Uillih but * Il I 111 1 1 Ul d i ) ( ) tn ni’t I ^ s. i ‘Mi j i in n i luni b tiiii|l .1 lo in pin wlnllici it n 

to hfia Win ivL p 1 w th ih v i ji t s oi xptiiintiU | 'Mi t i u i u ua 1 im u ‘ In ndia 1 h, u i sc whit is ili. dithu- 

o>i He riktioia kiwcan h tllli , m chu it i \ i lim t ' • eb w i the (. Inalaii and lb niiuiiil u i non, it ' Inati- 

sniit nnjrbt hu\ i .bin i \ \ tt uiUi i, mi In <i at sinialtob tun l>itvM i lal | i s on to tin sul *-lanu 

ami ajct-^il) ! ti id me U i i . i U In luna I l\ iaiii '*• h kui u 

Jtln ( ulcln sUi h p i ba win. sm ill s »U t m| i ‘ l> J ‘‘I u s liom the n ,tpiin jl )i th dUitiiUs pa 

«s win 1 di 1 lei 1 dll ud li i 1 m di i i i i it ) luna. It o i r* me it iiucli,_i nil II, win n ip) In ui uuan cli i 

11 vntnv. ini ovubul L) I b i li i s with ill I i i uivlav ivll in/iiuts I )uu, b i I iiui li til ul I nc 
wbnh ''^L 1 1 111 1 ! i 11 1 iim^ 1 ul 1 bid |i ilua nil ! m i hiU it i 11 u tn i' iiu 1 th 

1itu!’\ ill In. tunldin ) luini il In \ \u \m lie i tc cn ils h i 1 1 1 ii . i in - » i s a|Unci|i il 

plnlo Of 1 u MVS lint ininv bd i » pi ii iv past I 1 n ni bc\ ,i id in ( 1 i i«li n d n iin , Idl ijiOp.iL ■* m th 

inemiiri th \ iit* i n t tin li uni' li ii ( ninUr iicvci, I ^ ui di h i is i > ia» j ui iu„ win hnnv b Lvpb. ibli , 

ht pulb iL, ‘ 't lui b it , 1 No tn ba (|uit snualllli 

pdenUulilies j! In \i in lU wh h in h id t Uvt th usu i 
iiio oi worl U 1 n iia i n1 i i i ) li\ d i i hli n l n b I w lln 

I*jU3sltl St n Up I \ ' I } I 4 a N>Ull lit Icil VI it 11 I 

(eiliiulv with inn J nj<s inve tinnl th n ' iiii t i Iv etip 
iiidiiLin/ phv id d liiilN I la r sulli hiv< \ xul I widolv lu vimt' o I the C d j ilic i I lucli sluv i t ij 1 iin )t Uli 1 i 

van la t isc J mi ml b i . lun I )l j.) ccl«)U vviaIcIi mil' I b t ui ipioviniiti ii t ih U i h Ibr it ill 

edvist# ll e U 18 ) iiitv cl imii mil w )m n not t'l ho thus cuiioia •' i'' " “ il - i iiiLli i m u i rtiinil — j^iouinl 

about tliur v i j »w i ol i hi uu Ulnujtitn H a wifwi t 1 i th< il d lintwillb lu h-B i i a/in t > Uiudi nls ot Inluv 

ticatoiu.lv. a Ihn (,>u \ 1 lid 1 h In hitt -t > p r i .mi-tlvi lb ui tli tin ii> it is iiitnidtd Lo p^il It is due to th iU in 

to^ycthtr as yv i i n \ m xL. i uii illin , md to tuoul the evpua » ' Mi it he is iiidisueot tin Hp,h t iLi. in| 1 lo pi i\ , ji lu li v t 

imiit ut a w i I b )W Jh 1 ivlisli luv b ni Umut d with I'- Mlu luiH bis a.duu. its, mid lluicbv lo ilt jiiu them ol nutb 

nii1ioimlii]ilibi> ic lui V mca luiU tin K. lunmU m pt culiailv ^ ^‘•kw' Hiun' lu l the nuu \nmiik im^rht tkm 

m LupUiblH 1 them t iitoul i nu i n v bir ni ot ihi couvtiilion d lo . v s ol the ni'ci uul We n lu I isk. d wh t has 
boir mini luv ( b 11 nnilnilv i udh pu wlnii Im t-hon I ^ th l.lii nc miner il in C In aUudom ol tbo cU iii il 

baveben, audv isiiviin > b. m^LMilums, m ihUi.tl.ejl P‘^bii ol ub inlnds dvmp imhipii/td, mid ot the 
iewpLOpl bve out dl th lLiip.tb jt ill iliui d ne wilL utJnvin intnimii b lontiov.i i s about jus iiuaiiun ind paiesti- 
an oppf>rtiii!it> ol It nmnp b vv tu< ii ihiuiclci is all .led !>> pun untion ju miiiieiit lu tho IMoiiualiui pciiod it n 

w’cilmisjdi n ic'.sns 1 lin i u'vv ivm b j lo)Uniu,md, '^!d i< I'^ul i ) lejdv , ns 1 lln hiHt p nnt, ibal tho klu 1 in the pei- 

iiuliko V\i]lmn bmn Lb v miiv Ic Ih bell i mni >i tin u dlln- <lili >ii )l uib ptued inlantb, iii the htiae cvidniU} intuided, vva 

tioiis, if tho» don 1 uv. in u id ihnit tv tb msiNc that Ihni nevu u in imu) or .\ui .omuiil m Uinslnidoui, though iL was 

umvtd aie loo m n n . i ih m Jkd bt dtu unv b m h. . vcb < h " tiuol i^,i iin, lud u s iltd with an uin vu uple I 

otli( re, an ( vus. l iim. i 1 « vv rcid. rs oi ^Iisy Mutn t lu aLiii coiiscii o uid 1 . 1 mly ot.lKlion by (J ilv in, vvlnh tim bub 1 tint 
wdl not giant tin bn unj uLuh iul aim ).sL pi ml 1 by lb tk v nu ui mlilkitul . mditnmluuu ik bi])li/uli s lluiiivoisil 
milieimgflol bn v itb Hit we lu hst,mid au on the w.y 1) imoiighl b In v sinbipUhin Asti ici Ulualnm mdpied'slnn 
bt 0 lolhouiu xri )' nu b uu rv, wlicu wi malm t. ouneh . Urn, it is ii tenons thil llie hading ii lomeia ol the sixluulh 
this muee oi bni In dth i.n imlilLnci and ill-lemp'i To do sj u-iitiuv HliUcdscme novU and etiiUhiig tbooims on ibe subj..^ 
iB to lay down anus ml gue w iv to a ( mieiit upon which Iheio "bicli intm xlly gave iiho lo u good deal ul dncussiou at the lui H 

IS no pleasure 111 lhatm,* iho cvimplc oi lleiii 'giiely on bn and Uu .ontiivcMsy has, at ualuially,ju great lueiuiuro »ub*ulcit 

luattu SB prav i ih hen ot moii potein v thau*lho ja.C'jtr of luoi** Ibat liah uoihuiglo do with the Imthot iheLhuuhdiilmiUr, 

lespictable morabit** Jle wjio a ttiiiplul bv bail 1 tuUb aw Uus « uoimou h lu auciobsiv. igcs Ibitlbo Ucau vlocHuotsbimh lioin i 
advantage, tbit ii Know a his dmigu, who. n the pby^itil boldn lji,.hi il. asks wbildo weheai now ul * thodoi time oi tho 
PbaiUvWJ IS d 111 t d by a 1 iho ^cust ot pu-tiiimcnt viitue Ihi Ihmbh ih jccssion oi ol the light on Mount lakvr, vv hi. h iii t lie 
lorm. 1 ought t ) bi mued by tho pfopl. whoso bvts be iuaIos uintU and lllteenth centum wur/rfol the Insteru Church ’ 

iiiiBt ruble , but hib lubiouig is olachiom. smtjwjjuh would wimv not Hitislied even with this marvellous cxhibitioii ot the ilogi- 

out tho lenumcy oven ol s mill American I aslatus Ihihaps tin oil and historical audacity, bo adds, ‘ I hose questiojis were toi 
iinalcttUHi) ot thif tiymg chaiacteris to Iculipitmiico, bia,!^!^!! the time th Me of theoloyifj they oocujnod tho whole hori7im, 
Htm this way, iic l.lls into tk loust emnidnid dags ol creaUd ^ky aio now dead and buried Wheie ev»*ry aeutenm and 
beings 11 cuihauiHia weic strictly received lo*i jieraous ol this Iiall-s. nlou( t bristles with tiindauieutal, not to say ludicrous luib- 
sort, there might, \ltei all, k soino aigumont m luvour of that conceptions, it w dithcult to know whore to begin crilici/- 
levival ol puiuitvvo practice mg J^bo idea ot compaung a question touching tbo \ory 

_ foundations ot Ohnstuiu belief, which has overcised many 1 

^ the great. St minds in the Ohuich from tho third centmy 

J)] AN blYNIlY /V LXCCLSJS • downwards, with a tmmpery and tom^oraiy dispute among 

* souie Liistern monks about the naiuw oi the luiraottlons light 
t NT \\\A V h IS k n jl ivm^i ^uite i held day, or rathci on Mount Tabor, could haw occurred to no one who did nut sbtue 
a sm Ls-jioii oi il Id days, at Vudicws On the Habbath Dean hlatdeye aba«itual incapoaty for aj^hendiug the point 
Uebonoiaid hi haiuid and piulo ojdiicii )ucad“A K IX. B'' otadoelimai quesuua and the actual boMingSias diiUaotijnim 
bypreachm^ tu»m the pulpit ot the pmieh kurk. iJn the preY- ^ the picturesque adaptobiUtioft, oi historical fiMJt. ^ ho 
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poes on to talk of the Double Proccfision oecijpyinj^ the whole 
theological horiJson of the niutli century, “toarinpr asunder fho 
Eaateru and Weetorn Ohiirchos, prodiunyu/ thf* tenibb anathpman 
of the Athnnnsian Occf/, and precipitating the fall nf the empire 
of Constantinople,’^ wo rub our eytv and bne^in to wonder wliethcr 
wearerending the dclibernte utternnws of a profe'sped histdriun 
and divino, nr the ravings of a compiler of thooretical history 
^nit of tho ApocalypMe. Tho Dean need not Lavo trn\ tiled 
beyond the popular pages of Milman or Nwjnder lo lenrn 
that other qm^tions hud much more to do with the division of 
lOrust jitkI West in the ninth century than the dispute abtait the 
Fitioqu4*y which was little more than an pout ftHo pretext ; 
while every scholar bnt liimself an<l Mr. Ffnulkea is aware tint 
tho Atbanasian Creed was unquestionably «'ompo.«ed several 
centunes Ijoforo tho dispute had arisen, and that its enalhemas 
were just as much produced by tjie doctnne” of ihe 
F»lioqni‘ as by his own recent, lecture at Pt. Yndrtjws. 
Meanwhile he might witli advuntacre refresh ills memory by 
reading an article on the Filioqnr in tho current numl)t‘r of the 
Chimh Qamtvrhfy from wliich iio will also learn ihal the question 
lieithor is nor cfui In- dtnid and burit'd yet. 

I'Vnm the sebism of Eapt and AVest in tho ninth century tho 
Dean passes at a bi)und to another illustration of bis Ihef-is in the 
(lOrhaui controversy, “which in i<S5o threatened to rend tho 
Church of Knglaiui from its summit to its base,” and haa now 
completely collapsed. His ex])lanation of tlio .Muj)poced chamro of 
iftith on that point is eminently charsicterislic. The whole di'^puU* 
l»imred on tho word “ rt^uenemtion,” and yet “ it never occurred to 
either party or to any of tho disputiuiUtluit there w.ae an <anibignity 
in tho w(^rd itsoHV'nor did either of them ever dream fd* attempting 
‘‘ to define or e.vplain wdiat 1 hey meant by it.’’ 'I'lie ncLMumt of 
tlin Ffliofpie controversy is '-tartliu'T enough, but this account of 
the ('orham affair — which must be tolerably fresh in the memory 
of the leefiuvr ns well ns (»f imuiy of hi.5 rcnderH— lilf'r.illy takes 
nwa\ oni*’s breath. Th.if soiin- of the Fa angelical party cho^e to 
• s.idrfle the doctrine of Baptismal regoneralion witli certain snp- 
}msc«l InlercuceH which their <ippoiients un.iiiimoiHly di-ichiimod 
is true; b«U’ tho Dean must ha^t5 studiously held aloof 
from the whole <viil(.'niporary lil<‘rafure of the subject, 
wlmdi WHvS Huflicienily copious, if lie duos red know liow 
miphatically, ]>ersistoutly, and with alrno.st wenr^omo itera- 
tion, in tmet, sennon, pamphlet, loailet, and hil}*)ru»tm treitise, all 
the High Church spolce.mieu of th^ dn , from th'> Bidiop of Rxotcr 
downwards, took 1 he utmo'^t pains “to detim' and oxplain’’ pi*e- 
ci.sely what they meant, and what they did not mean, by tho 
(It^ctrine. \or were the Fvnngeljcols of tho day less explicit in 
asserting their rejecti(ui of it, not only in the arhilrary sense which 
some of Iheinpelves had ascribed to it, but also in the scn&o really 
maintaitu'd by its advocates. That the explanation then -nven 
has lefl many of them t(» chmgn their minds aincs' ma} Iw true, as 
it is indeed pt^iwr.illy admiltcd that thf5 doctrino is much more 
widely held and tauy ht in tht3 Church of Itlngland now than it was 
beloro the (lorham case. In that sensn only the cpif-Htion may 
said to have “ collapsed.*’ 

Wo have seen how Dean Stanley illustratCB hia thesis of “ tho 
progi’cssive clement in the subHlance of ndigion” from the history 
of Iho Church universal andof the Chmx'h of Kngland, and that his 
hiatoriciil illustration si aro no less paradoxical than tho tbesin they 
urc designed to prove, l^ot us now set- how (he the^'is itself i.s ex- 
pounded, Theology, wo tiro tohljias gahied and may gain immeiwolv 
from the proceas, which has produced so v.ist a change in nil other 
branches of Imowledge, “of diving below tho surface and diw- 
coveriiig the original foundations.” The language, as is usuuJ with 
fho writer, is at onco gnindiloqiumt and vague, but it is oxidentlv 
moant to imply that the tlmology of tho jiast eighteen CHUtunes 
has failed ponclmU^ below tho surface of things, till in those 
last days “the spirit of tho time, the Zeittjet^y has turned tho 
light of his lantern full upon them,” in the prophetic person of 
“Matthew Arnold.” All previous thoologiaus were but elegant 
tritlerfl, and tho tinith romained hidden, ii» it is rather oddly put, 
fia well from “ Hume and Voltairo,” ns Irom “ Thomas Aquinas, and 
Cyril, and Augustine ; ” nay it was hidden from llumo and Voltniro 
“ h‘4‘ause it* had been equally unlviiown ” to Aquinas and Cyril and 
' Augiwtino, which sounds still more enigmatical. Now, however, 
since “ tho Ithuricl of raodcni criticism ” already named has dealt 
a deathblow to “whole fabrics of false doctrine and birbarous 
phwvseology Mr. .Arnold, it may be remembered, expressly in- 
cludes under the comprehnnsivo name of Ahn^glnuhe the Inrama- 
tion, Kesurre<!tion, and Atonement among other doctrines^ — the Old 
and New Testununt have acquired a new interest not inferior 
lo that excited by “Homer or Shiikspeore or Dante or 
Scott.” From these brilliant triumphs of doctrinal de- 

velopment the locturor gmcefuHy passes' on to “that vexed 
question of Church government,” the relative merits of the Epis- 
copal and PrcBbytorian systems. Both are excellent in their way, 
and either may under given circmusiances bo preferable to the 
otlier, just as “ a black gown may in certain cases be far superior 
to a. white one, or a white one to a red one,” The absurdity, now 
happily exploded, ley in imagining that either “ was exclusively 
right an<l osserjtiiil.” Now tlw Dean is of course quite free himself 
to regard the distinction as a purely ioditfereut one, but, oitfor- 
tuiifiitely fhr hisai^^umant^the great majority of Christosdomr-even 
if Ibv argument a sake wd* put. the Angiiean Choroh out of the 
question^stiU pastin' regarding Uiee^ as ^^exclusively 

and essenrial” to the Ohnstian Church, wliile the great 
nu^oiity of &otch Preabjterians,indttdwg, if we are not luieulran 


the wliolo h’ree Kirk, arc i-qually coiivinc<'d of thf o^xolusive truth 
of their own sYfitem, U is open to liim h{)Wov(‘r, as we have 
olwnrvcd nlnmdy, to maintain that both parties aro wrong and that 
ho is right, thoutrh tlml does not much help his argument. But as 
much Ciiunot be siiid for Jiis still more vcntiircsomo method of 
treating tho niLvt Hubjc'ct introduced, whiv-h can from no point of 
view bi? regarded as concrivjibly tenable or consistent. Thero is 
lui increiiHing didlcultv or incredulity, wo arc reminded, among the 
(HlufMtted and half-educated sections of mankind, as to “ tho mode 
of regarding those phjsic.al wondeis which are coiled wondoia 
or tninicles.” Tlu* qiie-iilion is ul'owcd to ho a “ grave ” 
oue, but wc cannot Kiy iiiucJi j'or tho gravity of the 
propos<id holution. A trite (pio^itioii from iSt* Augustine 
to the efl'ect iliiil “we belitne the miracles for the sake of 
llio (tospe’s, not tin* Cpsjs-Is for tlie nko of tlio miraclas,” is 
followed by an equally tnle jdntitmle uImuI “ exu-mal evidence 
having with most thfologians receded U* the fr-ckirround, and 
intomal evidence come to the front ; ” und then tin? matter islinolly 
disposed of by tin* irrelevant trIIi-^m that monl niiraclcs are 
greater tlinn jihv'-ical ones. All this h familiar, not to say 
coininonpiMee, eiioii^di, but it lea>es the oviginnl diHicuUy precisely 
where it wa-' before. There may have been a disposition at sonio 
peiiods to dwell too exclu'-iveiy on the e.vtoinal evidences of reve- 
lation, tho u^dj we should ha vo thought that “ luo^t theologiari.s ” 
of mark in every a;je had fully leen^iii/cd tho iM-ee of internal us 
well as extorn.il proof j but let that pass. \Vh(3t}ier tho (}<».spelH 
arft to be accepted for the sake of the roiraelt**. ortho mimclcs for 
the sake of tin- Gospels, it reinnins equidly clear th.at no rational 
thinker can accept tho (io-.p(ld without accepting the miracles 
which form an int<‘gral portion of tho immitivo. Tho deatvuedvo 
criticism of 1 form niy, under the guiflauco (d* f'uch ninster ininils :u3 
Ihiur and .SlriusH, has at least rendered one important service to 
tho cause of smiml theology no than of sound tvmso in demon- 
strating this. Hut perhaps it do^sTol much signity whether w«) 
accept the l(‘il»'r of live Gosjiel nnrnitive any m<tro than tho truth 
of tho “ phy.sicfil miraelos ” For wo aro next told, jii the Jecliirer’.^ 
usual niistyphrnseolo rv, that “I lie e-sentialondsuperuatural elrinente 
of religion are rK*ogni/ed to be tho.'o whieh jiro mur.il and apiritiiat 
and that” by (he-i‘ alone “ it may oveiconio (he world.” This may 
uf course moan alimwt ivnyihiiig, but if it means, a.s tho conbi.M 
appears to require, tlnit what a much abler and miu’c clear-headed 
writer thnn De.ui Stanley called “tlie moral elements of Chrif>- 
tiamty’’ aro Jono viilucblonud desiinrd lo sundve, we have just 
two remarks to make upon it. In (lie lir.sL pkico, Strauss did not 
and could not prove, whai runs fuitimly counter to such ox^-rioneo 
as wo at preM*'it poM«osj», tliat the moral elenienU i>f Fhnatiarutv 
would loJig Burvivo tho (ie^truction of tho doctrinal Ks^^ia on whicli 
they have lutlicrto re[w)S(*d ; Jiud in t/uv next place, the rosiduum, 
if it were pi‘<‘.served, would be snmeth'ic'- <juite dillcrcnt, lus Strau&« 
himself is careful (o iusi.st, from what is now understiv d by the 
Cliristhm Keligion— so ditferent. that m hie Jntost work h© for- 
mally diwiiisBCM its title (o the name. 

'Jlie Dean, how(‘VCT, who^e credulity in his own theories is more' 
than a mntcji for “ the incredulity of the educated section of man- 
kind,” is cjmfiilent that “ in the hiqiremacy of the inoml and 
spiritual elemente alone," wli itover they »ue, “ lies tho hope of tho 
future.” To uur less 3aiiguine .ipprchcufeion tho prospect doea not 
look an encouraging one. Nor aro wo greatly conK»led by th^ 
bewildering biiggesl ion that “tho true laitli’ has boon clnotly ia 
dobted in the past, ndt to its svippo-sed champions, but to “ tho 
Bo-c-nllod heretic or intidel,” and uoliibly to “ tbo af,pirations of tho 
e.xcomiimnicated Spinoza,*’ to whom “ was vouchsafed tho cloare.st 
glirapso into the iia( urc of tht3 Deity.*’ This ia not tho place to enter 
<ui a criticism of Spinoza's system, but it is certain that cleanics*. 
liHB not visually b(*en consitlered one of its merits. Some haw 
pronounced him a pantheist, others lui atheist. As Scldcirei 
words it, “ lie denied tho personal oxi.steuce or tho living 
porsonalily of Hod, and cudrtivoured to suhstitiile for tho im- 
tion of the Godhead the omply idea of the lulinile. ’ Nor 
is our “glimpj-e into the mature of the lieity *’ rendered much 
clearer by tlve portentous auuouneoment that “ it ks not tlie 
rw'onriliotion of theology and science tlinl is needed, bnt the 
recognition that they are one and indivisible.*’ True though 
jit be, to quote tho Jkan’a paraphrase of a familiar line <vf 
I Milton, that “whatever enlarge.H our id(3aH of nature enlarges oiir 
ideas of God,’* it does not therefore follow that revelation autl 
I Bcionce — by which is hero meant phyaic-il science — aro one and 
I the flamo thing, though philosophers and theologians, whi. are 
quaintly distingui^ht^d as the “ ynregistered ” and Uio “ registered 
citizens of the heavenly .lerusalem,*’ have too often failed to ap- 
ireciiite this inherent unity. Wo have no fipoco to dwell on th« 
ecturer’s glowing eulogium on “ the principle of u national Eh- 
tablisbmeut,” tho goiiit merit of which is not of courst that the 
State iH beueiited by the (dmrcli, but that the Church is un- 
speakably “ elevated and enlarged by contact, however fthght, with 
80 magnificent and divine an ordinance os the national Com- 
monwealth,” Nor can wc .stay to notice his ?oin«what mi- 
expected pJUK'gyiic of “ihat venerable duciunont ' tho West- 
minster Confession, which u'ay or may not he vastly aupenor 
lo the Thirty-nine Articles, but would not exfujtJy suggest to 
ordinary minds the closing aduKiaitioa- — we wre not reapouMWo foi 
a I'omula which may strike some of our as at oaoe shJtUow 

orrd iiwivettmt— “ to be broivd with the breadth of the charity 0 
the iUmightj GoiL’' In any other writer than Dean ttooley it 
mi^bt cause a senstdion of surprise to find the typical exauple oi 
thb breadth, and charity selected in the person q^“Jolm Knoa^ 
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tlie reformer,” wlui eoiiihMuniMl (olerHlion aR “oponinp the flood- 
gates of heresy,’' iion-ely (lt.*u«)iinc(*d tlu* pennihsioii of “ the idolatry 
of the maAs” is llio (vUioena private Chapel at llolvrood, »ud 
hounded on tbo r.ihblo to the destruction ol some of the noblest 
monuments of art and piety in Scotland with the brutal jest, “ Pull 
down the rooheries, and the rooks will fly.’’ Hut on tliesu and 
other occ -el ncitiefl wo cannot liiij^jer here. One word in concbi- 
Hion. iMisd M:irtiu(*aii has left on rm*rd her conviction lb.it 
OhriHtianitv is “ ihe last of the mytbulo;rie.s, about to vanish 
before the flood of a brighter li^djt,” and that “ the lime cannot be 
far distant when throughout tbo civilucd world thcolof^y nni-.t 
out before the li[;ht of j)hilosophy.” -Welnuciio doubt oura-'Koa 
that «bo was mistaken, but theuv nro iinlbi lunalcly many, botli of 
the “ eduwitcd ’’ and '* half-cducjitcd .section of mankind," who 
share her views. It would he iiitcre-^iing to hear their o[dnion of 
I lean Stanleys short and ea.sy method of de.diiijr with the pruhh'm 
of the increasing divergence h'lween intelligenco and faith. Nor 
should wo be greatly surpiiscd to learn Lind, it loininded them, us 
it has certainly reminded us, of nothing so much as of Dame Dar- 
tiugton and her mop. 


>. I'WSPAIT.K ni':VFd.OP.Mt:NTS. 

J UST at presold , for .some r(‘ii.son or oilier, lIi' 'iconis to hi‘ a 
remarkuble outbreak of cidev|jiise in journ.iii.^iu, Sc.irct‘Iy a 
week piitw(‘s without some new pa})cr ht Ing st.irled; and the club 
tables are covertd w ith a distracting litter. t«) the g^‘at oinlxirro.-i.^- 
meut of the old stiiger.s who imagiim that tlii-y are hound to re:ir|, 
or dozo over, every ihiiig j»ut belore them, and who find that now 
oven a superficial rummago occupies, not merely a ieisuio hour 
or so, but the best part ol a day. Where this i.s to end it is bard 
to say, for tho rusli .still goes on; but it may be assumed tbat ex- 
periments of the kind would not be likely to be coi:tiiiue<l if 
rciidera were not IbiiDd. It ma) bo saiJ -iNo th.d. tlu* ntuv-ciuin-ra 
npjpoal to a variety of taste.-i, and show a certain degree of 
originality in their deparluie from co uvejitional usages. 

Some trust to illnstratiou.H, oth-ra to Jictiim iulmiiUBtered in 
homceopaUiic do»es; not only the pa.sL hut (ho future has its 
chronicle; the .spirit-world is lepic.'sented by mediuin.s in tho press 
tia 'Well aa in other wavs; and theie i.s aiiotle^'' class of jiapers 
whose stock of iiiforimitioji a.s to eai-ihly inidter.i would seem to be 
of on equally visionary and nrtilieial elnuMeter, tln‘ugh, to do them 
justice, they certainly make no pretensioiia to celestial agency. No 
doubt there are many more readers of all kinds iban there u.scd lt» 
bo, and everybody will now be able to clloo^o a periodical to suit 
his peculiar taste. Enterprise, however, i.s not confined to the 
miscellaneous offspring of the day; for there are symptoms that 
even established orgaiw are coming out in new ways. Indeed 
tile loading newspaper hi\3 lately sot a lx)ld example in this respect, 
which wo may ex poet to seo followed up, and jauhaps outdone, by 
imitative com jieti tors. The managers ol tlie y'nnis have apparently 
felt that in journalism, as in everything e]se,theu' is ample .sc(»pefor 
development; tlnit, a.s lime goes on, there are fiesh o|)p'-rtunitie.s of 
extended uscfuluL8.R; and that in vuiious ways mwispapers leqiiiie 
to be from to timo adapted to the wants of the [.eriod. Thu.s “ tlie 
journal of the Oity,” as it i.s called abroad, ikjw upjM*al.s to a largely 
oxteiidod circulation in the form of a chuip weekly rcpnnt, in 
addition to its regular mariiing issue. of eour.se, is not 

exactly a novel plan, thoupli it may be dnubted how far a 
nowspapor a.spiring to a high place as a p(jlitical guide, can 
at tho same time successfully meet llio t.'i.stf and views of tw’o 
entirely ditlereiit cl.asj^es of rea<lers ; and also wh.-lher an .at- 
tempt at a uiii\ e,i sal cinmlalitm may not p^,s ubly ulfect tho rank 
and reputation of the publication in the pi».,i1iuu which it ha.s 
hitberlo occupied. Dut it is not only in this way that the Tiims 
is exerting itself to meet public requiremeiits. It has also, it 
would appear, come to tbo conclusion that j(iuriialism by it.self 
ofTers but a cramped and narrow splnue for capital and 
enterprise, and that there are other services which may bo ren- 
dered by such an agency to the world. The other day the Timen 
published the following announcemeut, wdiich may havo caused 
some surprise, not without a thrill of delightcvl expectation, to many 
persons : — ** Address and Inui iky Oekicd. — I’ u meet u want felt 
ny advcrtisi'i’S for a central ollice at which answers and applica- 
tions can be received in reply to .advertisements, as well as at which 
trade catalogues and price li.st.R, prospectuses, reports, ci:cul;tr.s, 
also couditiou.s and particulars of property on sale, tV:c., may bo ob- 
tained, an ollice has been opened contiguous to tho Advertisement 
Department of tbo TimvSy where such accommodation may be bad 
on payment of a small fee. A file of the Tunes is kept for 
^ rbferouce.” 

Whether tho origlnator.s of this singular project will find them- 
selves able to combine their new undertaking with the exigencies 
of a higb-olasa daily new’spaper is a question which must bo deter- 
mined oy oxpcricDCO, Dut, at first sight, it is certainly rather 
startling. It may bo pleaded perhaps that it is only a 
development of sjiccies on the principle of natural selection. 
Once upon a time newspapers existed in a primitive and elementary 
form ; they were papera of news, and wore composed exclusively 
of such matter. (Gradually advertisements crept in, and now they 
, monopolize the greater part of the daily slioets, while the news is 
apparently sinking into a Biibordinato place, and becoming a 
adjunct to advertising'. In sboit, the old relations to 
each other of the body of the j^aper and the supplement axe 


rovowed, the news having booorao a mere supnlemont to the adver- 
tii«cmoata. Ad\L'rtiflf*menU aloru^ would probably secure a large 
circulation ; and iho news i.s thrown in only to help tbo sale. Tbis 
fact — that ndverti.sing now forma an important, wo may almost 
say tho predominant, element in tbo const itutiou of Ihn newspaper 
of the day— has no doubt supgeated that advertising ought to bo 
iMiltivatod to the fullest exti*nt, and tbat, if the accommo- 
dation at prc.seiit allbrdod to the advertiBiog world by the 
I Cidiimns of the papers leaves anything still wanting, it must be 
; .supplied. Tho iiDtioo in tho Times is not very explicit in its 
: wording; hut, ns lar na we can gather from it, tho design is to 
1 ostihlibh, in (‘onnoxioii with a great medium for odvcrliacmonta, a 
central rendezvous where all classes of ndveriiaors and those to 
whom they appeal may be brought together. It is not indeed 
oxpro.Maly siaitid thul arrangements havo been made for personal 
• intervicw.R ; but it <i|jvious that this is an iudi.spiiusablo fcjituro 
I of ihu Bclirme, it' it i.s to be practically carried out. A Central 
Cllico at which Duly written amsweis and applicAtions in 
; regard to tul vert is» ‘merits are received is scarcely necessary 
in these days of abundant po.stal facilitie.R. WJiat is 
I w'auted is a meetiug-plnco whore the vaiioua parties may 
I SCO each idher ami sottlo terms; and this, wo fancy, either 
is, or will be, pr()\ided at Printing Homo Square, if thi.s wonderful 
sehome is to havo justice done to it. Again, ns far as trade cata- 
loguo.s, juico lists, pros})ectusca, circuL'ii-a, eoiidilion.s .‘ind particulars 
of property siilf, .iiul so on, are concerned, piioplo could easily 
havo tliom sent to tlu'irown addresses, .so that tli *7 might consider 
them at leisure, and indeed many complaints are heard of the 
exee.Hslve supply. The only real use, therefore, of such an ofiico oa 
1 is proj(*cled wuuld bo to give adveitisers an opportunity of showing 
. s.'iuiple.R of llitdr goods to intending custoriiorR. If, thereforo, the 
‘ plan is to logically and thoroughly carried out, Printing House 
Square may be 4*X[)ected before long to present the lively ap]fH?aianco 
of a groat inetiopolitaii bazaar. ]j.af]ies, wo suppose, will make 
their appointments to negotiate those tronhlesomo qin^stions which 
arise with cooks, hon.'^emaids, footiiK'n, pages, and other servants ; 
m.astcrs will look (uit for valets, grooms, and perhaps horsoa ; 
bho])koepers will display their wares ; and thus, instead of tliocom- 
piirativeny hla\nk and vague annonncemen1.H of tho adverLiseraont 
sheet, the clashes in (piestion will bo brought into direct pemonal 
relations, and will be ouahiril to settle thoir harg.'iins ofiltand. 

There can bo no doubt that this i.s a grand idea, and it shows 
that, BO far from tho Times, as some j'(‘Oj)lo have been lately 
hinting, not keeping paco with (ho ago, it is really going 
quite ahead of it. At prusent of course lliis Bvatem of accommo- 
(iatioH is only in its inlaiicy ; and there will be ample room for all 
sorts of developments as it gooA on. Indeed the same proco.ss of 
extension bus been ob^i'rvod in other kinds of business. There is 
understood to bo soiuewh<‘Te in the West of London a draper, as ho 
would formerly have been called, at who^e rangtj of warehouses almost 
evtu'y coinmodity which a human being can want may at once bo 
' obtained, from provisions, clothes, cradles, cofiins, t}>biea,chair8, to tbo 
inuniuerable nick-.nacks of domei fic luxury or ciprice, A schoolboy 
can bo rigged out from top to toe in the twbikling of an eye, or an 
Indian outfit may bo obtained while tho cab waits at the door. 
There i.s also an extensive refrcshmeiit department whore whole 
familica can bo supplied with every description of food, and which 
is used by many pei-sona, we Ijehm'o, aa, in these awkward times, 
a convoniciit subaiituto for houseboUl service. It is to be hoped 
tli.it this feature will not bo overlooked by the Times, for nothing 
is more oxliiiu.sling both to employers and servants than diicussiona 
about qu.ililicalioiia and wages ; and, besides, tbo refreshmont busi- 
nc.'^s is 8.fid to bo a vtjry prolilablo ono, and would help to eke out 
its returns. Jt i.s tliks concentration of universal .supply which is 
uowadiiys bocomiug the great principle ol’ trade ; niid there is no 
reason why i]<*wsija])er proprietors should not throw open their 
premises ns well as their columiw for tho accommodation of tho 
public. 

'I’hcro would .seem to be nothing which is more wanted 
just now by a s.ocioty whoso curiosity is constantly becoming 
more inton.se and iinperalivo than a medium of communication 
through which infonnalion could be procured on all sorts of 
subjcMjts by juet nakiug for it. Hitherto the only resource 
has been to advertise, or to send a letter to tlia editor of 
some papir which publishes answers to coiTespon dents. An 
eminent ex-statcsinan b.us, however, lately sut up a cheap 
oracle of this kind; aud it might be worth the consideration 
of tho nutlioritics of tho Tvnes, while they aro in their present 
advanced and philanthropic mood, whether they might not turn 
thoir varied sources of information into a channel of this kind. 
Mr. (Iladslone might be provided with a private room, liaving a 
slit in tho door, through which inquiries could be passed, and 
cards in reply shoxvered out. This would also he a good provision 
for Mr. Gladstone himself, who, Imving retired from statesmanship 
and worked himself out in pamphleteering, must now want some 
new occupation ; and it would certainly enable him to economize 
> in postcards. I?rohably the national revenue might suffer, but 
I this would bo a small price to pay for {u'evidiug a great man out 
of work with a vocation to his taste. Other authoiitiea might 
also be consulted on special subjects. There are, for instance, 
a ^roat many pe^le who are anxious to obtain good advice as 
to iDveetments, information as to wills, missing heirs, the character 
of the parties in a projected marriage, and the like ; and no doubt 
there would be a groat rush to any ollice which was open daily for 
supplying this sort of information. liere^ too, those bliffhted beings 
who at present have to utter their moamngs and confidences before 
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the public ia the second columns of the Timet might meet for privi- 
leged cumuuiiiiou with t«ufttiiiniiipr relreshnientJi. Id short, there is 
no end to the usee to which this gruud and original idea may ulii- 
muttdy be put in order to add to the happineht* rtnd comfort of the 
world i niid in future ycara it will no doubt hii wondered how the 
world* could pu(«»ibly hnvo got on before it whs thought of. 
There remains, however, the question which wo touched on at 
the begiuniiig, ail to whether bucJi a busines-H as that which ia 
involved in the strictly newspap'r part of the 'A'woV uiiaaion 
is not cDough to satisfy the energy of even the moat enterpiising 
and iimhitious jiroprietors. Alter ail, there are otlnjr ways in 
which this accommodation which the great journal is so benevt>- 
Icntly bent oti providing can he had, and manv p«'ople may ho 
disposed to think that, instead of w*uliiig its lime and force in 
doubtful exporimeiits, it would he wiser to devote itself to doing 
its natural work in the best w’ay -ns, for instauci', curbing the 
tendency of its Special Torres pond cuts to wiile empty leading 
articles inslejid of news, and also holding a littk? moie in hand the 
team of wild couLiihiitors at home, wJio fai‘«uu to he always 
distracting the coachman by bolting up diU'ertiit alleys. 


“BULr;AKlANS AND TURKS.” 

J T is always amusing, tliougli soinctimcH lialf provoking, when a 
man wlio luis just turned over two or tJiieo ordinary books, 
.-ind has lighted on a well-known fact or statement for the lirst 
time, at once riishes to hurl his <lisco\ery at the head of people 
wlio have beem familiar wdth it all their dajs. There is a story 
told— we are not sure whether it is not in I/.nak \Vall<m-— of a 
/•■alous spirit of tiiia kind in the days of tlie British Solomon. Dr. 
Kilhy, Ucctor of Lincoln Tcdlege and one of llu' translators of the 
Ihhle, was slaying on a Sunday at a friend's house in the country. 
He went to church, and thcio a spriglith young curate discoiirsed 
ill his sermon on a certain text, luul gave llire<‘ reasons why it 
^lUglit to liave heon transluled in another w'ay from that in which it 
h.ul heeii remleied in the thou new translation. Alter the sermon 
the curate came to dine with Dr. Kilh^’^ and then Dr. 

Ktlbv said something to him to this elleet: - ” When we traiis- 
lattul tliat passage, we carefully thought over all ymr three reasoiH, 
and w'e found tlnitoeii stronger reasons why »t d.ould he Iraus- 
l.iled the ollior wav.” Tlii.s evactly hits oil’ the frame of mind of 
which WM speak. The iau.’ied discoverer is so pleased with 
Jus uewlv Juund tlnee rt^asons that ho give.s himself no 
tiiDt to look wbHher tin re may not he thirteen roa-sons on 
the other (h* jiciliaps, after all, liis tact may not in it.self 

lie wrongly slatid, only hw so eagerly ,H‘i/es o,, it in tho zeal 
<il discovery lluiL lie does not atop to look at other faoU winch 
.*-land lounil about it, and to see in what relation it stands to thoso 
-'ll her facts, and how lar it ami they luodify*^ one another. Thun, 
like the Philistine chief who, being ariiieil w'ilh a new sword, 
thought to have sl.iin David, he at once goes forthwith his new fact 
to e\poye the, eiiois of some one who had set out and weighed all 
th<‘ tads, all the leasonn, the thiiteen as well as the three, a good 
many times helore the new discoverer W'us norii. So it ia with a cor- 
lespoiidiMil of the I\fll Mull Unzeite W'lio sign.s himself “ Sancho,” 
.nmi writes from ” Ihiralaria.’’ lie thinks that ho has just found tmt 
eomeliiing about the Bulgarians which must be quite new to every- 
body, us it is plainly qiiito new to himself. As we have been 
lutely ha)ing aomelhing uhoul the Bulgarian-'^ and the other nations 
in tlmse parts, wo naturally go to listen and to lind out what our 
new instructor lias to tell us. Wo measure him at once by his use 
of epithets \ he is grout alike in epitlnds ol praise and in epithets 
<»t abuse. Now tuere is no surei sign of a novice limn wbt*n he 
heg^ina hy patting peoph^ on tho hack wdio have long since 
got ]iasl tile stage of being patted on the hack, Wnlen 
of great books and doers of great deeds do not need 
i<‘liiLhels, unless the epithets ho something specially distinc- 
tive, Homething hitting oil' some special characteristic of one as 
coiui'an'd with another. A professi*d critic of English poets 
mightgive distinctive and rharaclcristic epithets to ShaKspeure andto 
Milton ; but there is no need for oue who speaks of them casually to 
explain that tliey were both of them gi-eat poets. It come.s under 
the safno head aa the story of the orator who elaborately praised 
Hercules, aiul got for aiwwor “Quis vituporavit P ” tio with those 
who know iiM) thing about Turks, Bulgarians, Greeks, and other 
nations in that piu*t of the world, there i.siioneed to pat Mr. Finlay 
on the buck. '1 hey do not need to bo told that lie is accurate and 
critical," that his DVm*£> under the liomam is “ invaluable,'’ or that 
ho works out tlio later periods of Byzantine history ” with liis usual 
tiaiiisuiking accuracy.” Tlio.‘»o who have had their Finlay in tlicir 
tarids sinco the lirst edition of the lirst vohuno was new do 
not need to have their instructor coniulimentod like a youth who 
has written a clever prizo-e.ssay ; they know both his strength and 
his weakness far too well for that. Nor do they need to be told 
tiiat D'llerbolot is “ learned, though somewhat antiquated’’; or, 
Again, that ho is erudite.” lo loll tho editor of tho paper to whicli 
y oil write that his articles are “ excellent and coinpeiidious ” is of 
course no more than civil, perhaps no more thau prudent ; 
it is like tho present which you Uke in your hand when you visit an 
Fiiistern king. If “Sancho’’ is good enough to pronounce oiii 
pn’esent .remarks to be “ excollont and conijiendious,'' wo, as wo do 
iiot feel ourselves to bo either a David or a Hercules, a Kilby, a 
X^'inlay, or a D'Herbolot, will promise to take the compliment 
kindly. 


“ iSuncho ” objects to a detini lion which the Pa// Mall t/azeiU 
had given of a Bulgarian. Tho didinitioii was ” a sort of 
iSlavoninn ; or, rather, n sort of Finn bilavonisin.’’ Wo do not 
roiiiHiiber either the context or tho object of the dtlimtioji; hut 
the definition by it^oH, though oddly put, is not buch a very had 
one. It doi a in a Kimi of way express tho facts of tho ease. A 
modorn Bul'zaiiaij is a Slave, with whatever difiVronco Irmii otlioi 
Slaves may be siipposcfl to Imve coiiio of his having been along 
tinic ago brought under certain Fiiimsli intiiienccs. If any one 
choorLM to exproart Ihio by calling him a Finn Slavonian, wo (b^ 
not quarrel with tbo name. We. dare say wo have used tho 
parallel of our own lu'^Loiy hf't’ore, but wo may make things 
clearer by ining ii again. 'Hie niodeni Bulgarians aio a Slavonic 
people, nioditi(‘d, so far .as they vvv.re inoditied, by a Finnish 
conquest mimy nets Lack, just as llio linglisli are a I^w- 
Dulcli people inodiljoil, and much more luodilied than tbo Bui- 
garniiiB are, by a Romanctt mnqueBt not bo many ages back. 
The inod' rn use of tho woids Biil;jaiia and Bulgarian are exactly 
the same us if England were calliMl Ni)iinaiidy and Englishmen 
Normans. It is m i y mucli as when tlie (iiiul learned to give 
himself and his country the name of In.'^ Frankish conqiiertn. 
There are ditlereiices in each of the throe cases, rind those ditler- 
oncea and their causes are just ns instructive as the points of like- 
Tie3.s ; hut a general analogy runs through the three. In all three 
ea.Mos a Mualler numb*‘r of cfuiquerora gi>t lost in the greater mass 
ol their Hubjocls and neighbouid. In all three cases the conquerors 
adopted while they moditied the laiiguago of the conquered. In 
two out of the thr(‘L* eases the conquered adopte d the n.inios of the 
conqiierord. The phrase, ‘‘a ^oJT oi hiiin Mavoniiiu,’ it this is what 
it i.s meant lo express, i.s queer, but not iiuiccuralc. It would 
Sound very<{ueer to call an I'aiglishman *‘a sort id’ ivomunce Low^- 
Dutchman,’’ or to call a Trouchmau ” a ,-^oiL of iligh-Dutch Celt,” 
but tho phrases. hmvLVti* queer, would ho u I hast patient of an 
accuiate mean.iig. 

But Sancho oi Birataria is not satisfied vvilh the definition of a 
BiiVariaii given LyMhe J'((ll M(dl lie juskb to be ” pei • 

initttd to nmiiirk’’ thiit that detiuitioii, il not an erroneous, Ls at 
lea't a v^ry qiKstion.iljlf btalumsit. .Vnil hi.s coirccthm suu<iuntd 
to this, ‘‘lor i'um ” read ‘‘ 'I urk.” He then qiiub s lii'v I inlay and his 
JTlIeihelot to prove that tho Bulgiiriaiis were Turks. IlealsotclJs 
us that ho is “cniiqalhd pa^s ovfi much cnllah i al lestiinony, 
h')th of Lioks and ol oh'-iivaliuii, hw own inclutled.’’ This lo-st 
form ol corioboraiivo testimony i.s imposing ; but ii.slongtw Sancho 
icmains uuonymou.^ we caniK'l judge of tiio value of this testi- 
uumy, as none of our hooks Uli us of any Bulgaiian colony in 
Barataria ' j Xephelokokkygia cither. Ihs lav ours Ufs with a little 
summary of Bulgarian history out ofl'iiiluyq and quotes I'iulav us 
speaking ol llicm iw “a Uiilioiiof lluiiidsh or Turkish race,’’ an e\- 
prohsion which of it.‘*clf show.s tlmtl'inlny did not mean to commit 
himself to any minute ethiiologiLul theory. He might liave added 
that, though i’rofessor Ma.x Muller counts the original Bulgarians lor 
iMnn**, vet Dr. J’richard coimled lh»m lor Turks ; and. tf he over 
stooped to ruul so thin a book, im might eveji have lound some- 
thing to the Siiine ellecl in Mr. J leciufuT.s lliSfo>u ttud Cunqxmt of 
the aevHS. Wo will not itsk wlulher he hmsgone through all i hat 
may ho fimnd about Bulgari.ans jji /eu^., hfeliafarik, cmi Jirc«ik. 
And let us add that .Jin'tek, though l.o dtmbtless writi-s to make a 
caMi for Bulgarian nationality as again^-l Titomuu and Greek alike, 
wrote before the imini'diale troubles of the last two yours begun. 
'Du) conclu‘'ion lo w hich any one vvlni really under^^taiids the inaUer 
will come is that, vvlu llier the original Bulgaiiaiirt wero Iliuis, 
'rurlvB, or Fius, is a matter wdiich may be left to those who tire 
spcciallvcunou.s in TmMUiau ethnology — that it i.'. of no importancej 
lo ihu modern politician, that it is oi veiy Ultlo im]-nrlance lo the 
general liistori.in. MunI modern scholars now rule the old Bul- 
garians to have been Fins, as they rule llio Magyars, the Turks of 
the By/aiilino writer.", lo have been Tins al"i». Call them Huns, 
Tuiks, or Tin.s, tln;le"."on to be diawn from their Jiistory L exactly 
the same. In any case, whether a Turanian ethiiologer would 
or would iivit allow that tlnw had any diivct kindnMl with the 
Ottom.iii Turk, they had nsiiong p«diil •►f negative likone.ss lohim. 
Bulg.iiuins ami Mngyais alik-' were uitcily aiit'ii to the language, 
the religion, the general sy.stem of l.mo^ie, tliat 'system which was 
foimc^hybiinginglhc I'culou and the i\e under Roman intlueuccs. 
Yet both the Bulg.irian and the M.tgyai* did, in ditli rent vvav.s and 
in ditlcreiU degrees, become adiqilcd mcinlx^rsol ih.it system, while 
the (Hh)iuan Turk never did. ^Vh^ the JhiigHrian and" iheMaLrvar 
Could do so while the Ottoman Tviik could not, admits of a ve.y 
etusy niiNwer, wliii Ii we Ic.ue Sanr )io ” to gia^s ; but the netirer 
he can show tin' kindled of the Bul|.ui ian and the OUol .an to have 
been, the more iiislniclive is tho one great point of dilltrence be- 
tween tin'll). ANhethi'i' the old Bulgarian.s were Fiuo or Tuiks, 
the modern Bulgarians are Slaves, ju.st hs though Die old Franks 
wvre High- Germans, the modeui French are Celts. But if 
” Sancho” could prove the modern Bulgarians to be the purest 
Turks in tho world, he would only make the case stronger agliiqirf 
himself. Ho would bhow that the came which sepiiiMted the Bul- 
garian Turk from tho GUoman Turk, which allowed the one to 
become European and ChnsLian, but which did not allow tho other 
to do so, was Bomothiiig which bad nothing to do with liice at 
Jill. And this is exactly the point cu which thobo w|jirau he 
attacks inrist ; tlie neuuu* he can prove the Lthmcul relation of tho 
Ottoman and tho Bulgarian to be, the betlei for their lugument and 
the worse for his. 

“banebo” goes on,“ But tho iiievitablo result of inquiry is, that 
tho Bulgarian of our day, iu spite of occasioual and casual admixture 
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in Taco, is in the main ami Ijy diivct lU'scfMil a ^(‘nuino T uvlv.” ^\VU 
and good ; so aro a very Inrjie ol’ inunlaiid. Tiio TurUudi rare, 
as ono who wi-ites ulnmi Ihem ou^dit U) know, isoiio ol’ tha •jivaiteat 
and most widely spread in the %v(a-kl. It lakes in nations avIiosc 
munnars and customs com-i rn only Mr. Tylor and not any im|uirer 
into rauro modern inatti rs. It k'lkcsin nations to whom llm name 
of Christian il-v aiul tluil of Islaiu nrouHko uiikiiow n. Ihil iSaneho 
plainly never lu'ard of miy rnrks but the Ottoman Turks; In* iS in 
the same state of inmd as one who, if he fthould llml any of tbo 
endless forms of lli*’ name Ihifrh Hp])lii.Ml to ioiy should at 

once rule llumi to hr Mibjta’ts of tho Count of llollnud. Ilo ]»ro\r'^ . 
to his uwn sa(i-^l'iic'i<»ri that llio present Iliilruriaii'^ avo Turks, llu-u, i 
with a spleiidid hurst ol' saveusui, th/‘v must tin vi-forr he — all that ! 
any aiili-i Htoiiiiin spealo'r liase\er ealled tho Ottoman Tuik'i. Alas j 
for the p»>or harmless Turks at tlie iiioutli of tlm [.eua, uho avo | 
more likt'ly to he lookiiijjf for llio leiah of a fossil elejduiut than lube 
truiibliii}? UiemseUes abnut whal iin v lau' is doiou'' or siilli riii;r by 
the JlHlkan. IVn (mo meant to "fi}' a ^^ord a^.iinst them. ^ rt, 
a(*e(>i\linj( to “ Suncho," o\erv hard word that lias heeii used of (In' 
Ottomans must anply lo them also. It is ev.u^tly as if any expres- 
sions of wrath wliieli iui;;lit )i:'.\o heeii used ahiMil the doinys of 
the men of tJie Seven I nited lVo\inces in Anibo^na or ebeulimv 
had bean taken, either seriously or h} way of eli'ipient .'^arcasin, i»> 
Ixi applied to e\ery man wlu' called hiuiseif DiiitiU'/t. 

All Ihis is meant j- r jadilCal avi^niueiit, for an aii/mmait which 
13 fipecialiy uddrosM'd lo ‘‘thinkin;jr men,'’ to llmf-e who have .-v.mio 
pretension to slalesmanshlp.” Aiu defender of Ottoman rule wlm 
ever tliiriks, or has any ])reteii -i»m to st.iU-auai'.ship, w-ill hardly 
wolcorao Ills ally. Ihit wImI “ Sanchu ’’ u'oes on t - - •} is pcrlLCtly 
true; — 

No iiTio with tin* iiirn a ]nT {i to ^!t;^tl•'<m:tll^llip l>u( iiilh .iM.to - 

tlioupli jt Tu,'i\ (il (me .i *-110 111' ( n<i'' i«i '‘ein iiihciwm - that lu'ti i n iil (t 
had .'ilrMosl .•'.■ml jui'liifttu* :d ) ijiii 'Ijopv ute this of on '.‘.in :md r.oo on* 
A(hi-u‘ }i<limnidi:iUoii i', uhkmu. < 1 , lal.'; w hciv tintioaal justit •*. uu'lr.Ml- 
iii;; ; whi're. polii-y .lad inton o, danuomns ; lli.-it nationality apuit liom 
I'litiiolisjn, and reli;;i-<iis cnthiei.'iMii apart from lule and ru-dit, are tin* vciy 
0/7(01 fitiui .so ofU-n hold out of our tom* hv Uiiuvcs to !»c lulluwod by luol.s. 

Tito lan|/ua;;u is n. lit tie strong; : but the ati-ony js w^dl 
piled, it one could ('iily .'•eo aptlusl whom all thi.3 i.3 
aimed. Nobody rjmutvh wdlli the Tut k simply because he helonps 
to the gre.'il Turkish ntee. Few. we hope*, besld<‘s Sancho think 
that the Ottoimow maki* up tin' whole of the Tuikisli riic(‘, or tJiat 
the atronp'st things w hieh can ho said uptinst lie Olttmiaus t(‘ll 
jipiin.st the Turkish race iu ot'iiejvd. A man may speak (»f *• (he 
Turks ” when In Mie.ius only tin- Otl<»man.s, hecaiise ilie cluinccs aio 
that both he.tr*u’ Jiiid speaker .O'e at the moment li.jnkm;!^ of no 
Turks but (he Oltoimms. la t him prove the Ihihnntiu to lx? a 
pure Turk, as pure as the Tiirlts nf (he Lena — that is, a ^’•reat deal 
purer than the OKoinans, many of wlumi are in lilood not Ttiiks 
at all. Pr.^'-liistoric; (pied ions like this are c(Tt;iiuly idh*, e’Xeqit 
as nialters of pure scieiitilic iiKpiiry. The friend (d' (he Ihilpirian 
is no more bound (o denouitee liim if ho is proved to bo a Turk 
than if he is provtul to be Fin, IluiJ,or ^:lav(?. Nor i.s he hound to 
withdraw anythintr (hat he lia.s said apnn.st the ( Ittoman Turk. The 
historical leasoii, the hislorieal facts of the case, (ho practical in- 
ferences from them, remain fl'(‘ sauK? either way. Thcstati? of mind 
of *• S.incho’' with rt'pird toTurk.sand Bul^^arians would seem to he 
much on a lf3vel with that of Mr. .1. S. \V. S. J'ale Drav, v ho seems 
to be unluckily the owner of Cicsar’.s Camp at W imbledoii. Mr 
Drnx thinks it proves Bomelhiuj? to nr^ruo in the Tinus of Tuesday 
that It is well known that Cm.^ar remained in tlii.3 country hut a 
very short time, and coriscqueiitl) could not have erected the'?e earth- 
works over onr comitiT.” CiesarsCampjhe tells us, ‘-n’MllyHonly 
a Celtic tniiiiihis.” Mr. Drax's notions of a tuinulua se,eni us odd 
113 ** Sancho’a” notion of a Turk, and both secuu to have, the same 
dangerous trick of scattering etlinical epithet.3 about at random. 
Mr. Drax tbiuks that earthworks “ cannot intere^t the public at 
laixru except such parties ns tin? promoters of tho Bill, who hav(3 
a cmze on tho subji^ct.” And really the (picstion whether the 
Jlulgnrians were. Turks or J’’ins can interest iiok^ly but such 
‘•paHiofl” a.s sciontilic ethnologers, ‘^parties” whom Mr. Urax 
would doiibtle.ss wt dow u ns having a craze on the subject. We are 
.sure of one thing, that Mich ‘‘ parties” hh Mr. Drax and “ Sahcho” 
lirtd better leave olf tlimr crfi/e, of writing about eitlu'r (Jirsj|rs or 
dark?*. Cjesiirs and Turks alike, belong to the daiigeruus classes, 
and such “ parties” as we have jn-.t twjw to deal with may haply 
eat their liugers if they meddle w’itli them. 


SFIM RIJAX CLUBS. 

"Y\7 hardly say that tho club svstem is still in its infancy; 

▼ T but, {*0 fur as we in.ay judge from its swift dcvelojmiciit, it is 
ft long way i'rom Imving arnved at molunty. A liundred years ago 
men (>f eminence or position were content to asseinblo ihcmselvea 
together for the mere sake of good-fellowship. Crc.'iture comforts 
were, a matter of secondary consideration; tha cxpendituie w.as 
limited hv rulo to a iriHc? ; or, if the iiitMub(‘rH (lid indulge iu venerablo 
\ intages out of cobwebbid bottles, as likely aa not they drank 
them in the saudvd parlour of .Muno dingy piiblic-housej siltiug 
round a liquor-.staiDcd tablo on the moat unsatidfactory of still- 
backed chaii^. I’ossvbly the lenat of reason was more gerjeroii.sly 
spread in thoaa days, and the How of soul may have been freer .iiid 
more exhilarntiiig.’^ At all events, at present nothing sKMCmstoHUtfice 
ua short of tho utmost grutiiication of the soiises within the 


possible limit? of our moans, All ov^'or the West-end ot 
London pretention.? new establishnicntfl are perpetually openin^f 
their doors, and cnudously pulling their attractions by advertise^ 
meat. The net cast by the enlert)rl9ing ** proprietor ” is meant to 
catch all clawica in its meshes. A peer or two, a superonnuatedt 
general olliccr or so, with possibly an unsophisticated Church'' 
(ligiutary or a colonial bishop, do duty fts decoy birds on th<r 
nioiley cnnimittce, and the ballot to begin with is somethings 
Ic.^s than a matter of form, since agents are actively touting for re**- 
cniltrf at the ('orners of the streets and in public places of amuBC-* 
lucnt. In (ho mwvly-docoratcMi house there id a good (leal of sub- 
comf.n-t ; thoro is a comparativ'vj profusion of plate and; 
ch’nn linen in (he coil'oe-room ; there is ft supply of papers, which» 
hi)W(W(r, ur(» considerably less in request than the plfttes and 
gla^sc-*, to say no, thing of llic. billinrd cues; and, above all, there is 
the sense (.f (‘xcln^ivcncss, whic'li is subtly Haltering to the youth 
wdio is :\‘ipiniig to becomo a man about (own. I^orhaps 
Lhero ir» :i tniicb of oblnipiveneas in the allenlions of the 
wine hnt!*^']’, who iy uvcr-pn.issing with his ivconnnemlationa 
of wincy on the* lisl, seeing that lie rp(‘eivc,s a percentage on 
sales Ivr.m tlio C(dlar. But, on tho whole?, tho enterprising pro- 
moter dc'crvos and rm*ivc.s tho gratitiulo of bis con.slituoutH. 
S<»inoti»M03 his cntcrpri.se .succeeds, laying the foundation of a 
ilourixhingVocicty which may luiv(i become a mime and aninsti- 
luti.m lu the ik*\t generation. More frequently it is to lie feared 
that, he eomei to grief hiToro the lirst suits of liveries on 
his lacli'W" hiivi' U'eii replaeed ; and tho mcnib(*rfi find them- 
i ne line morimig “ with the key of tlu? street,’’ jii.yt as they 
luel been hahitualiiig themselves to unlamiliar c,niufort.y. But, tor 
one donr of tho kind that is clof'Cil, tluaa? are sevei'fil others le.ady 
l.)(ip('M: and nowadays no ono wlio has (In* mean.s of jiayinga 
ino.h r.ite imuual Milwription nei'd aniitcli a dismal bnvikfjiBl m 
tlie rnom ho slept in, nor chooso in the evening lK^tvv(*en Ibo lone- 
liness of his jndgings and a roniid of wearisome dissipation out ol 
doors. There aro chihs everywhorc, and for almost all clas.ses. 
There nro cluhs in llie City, wlicro men entertain miigniticonlly 
at Imieluaui, and can at Jeaat mako sure (liat tho shony is 
(.h’CTut, if they hko lo indulges in it at iiiisea.sonablo hours ; 
allliough lIieM‘ liusine.'-B olubs, ns we may well imagine, must be tin? 
abuniiiuili(»n ol vlesul.itleri in tlui evening, when the. rush of Ifiisi- 
ha-s ieti)(*d. 'Ihen^ are (dubs, as wo understand, .springing up 
in quaiters of Western London a lung way from ikill Mall, whicls. 
offer a .Moitr and unpretending retreat to a society (»f gimlleaien in 
the iiumedmle neighhourhood. 'fhero an^ eluhs which rest tlmir 
claims to pa(rona::o on their hedrooin necoumioflutiori— a ve.jy ex- 
cellent idea indeed, and oni' winch wo si;icerely wifili may bo further 
developed. But all this variety of Dowlanglcd e.staldibhments 
mu.st hove told s(‘vcrely on certain reste.d intere.sts; .and tho svsloni 
that has come as a bles.sing to the many niubt havu falh'n like a 
blight upon not a few. Ask tho proprietors of coitaiii old-fashioned 
Wesi-Fiul houM’s, lamoiis for their port ftndbeersteaks.ortheirWelsK 
mutton and Madeiia, from the days of tho I’rinoo Uegout down- 
wards, what thiur opinion is of thi.s new atalo (d' iill'airs. Or con- 
sult the landlord.s of ((Ttain timo-honoiircd taverns in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tomplo, whoso signs have b(?ou household w(jrd& 
in the Inn.? of (Jourl. \^'o suspect they will express themselves in 
language as eloquently decided as that of th.. fa.yhiomible gKK'or or 
haberdasher, should you ask him about the (lo-ojierativo Stores. 
Th(‘r(‘ are hiill plemty of people who ta4ce their meals abroad vvitb- 
piiblicana and restaurateurs — probably indeed there aro far more 
of tlii’in than formerly. But lln-y aro our joyous I'rienda from 
tho country who tako a run up for a few days among tho sights of 
tho metropolis; and they aio atiraetial chietly by those sumptuous 
new restaurants that linmit their ftttrft(itioiiB in our leading 
thoronghfare.s. 'riio stranger who conie.s for excitement likes h> 
live in a crowd ; the rattle of hundriids of knives and forks, not to 
:q»eak of tli<3 orchestra that is occjisionally provided, makes meiTy 
luubic to tho ears ; and then be gouemlly gets a fair table^d'hOtb 
repast for a yery reasonable sum. But th(?s« lively birds of passogo 
who llutter about in Hocks do not hud their way by instinct 
round the corner or dijwm tlie darkeiuid |uihHago. ’ And iho old. 
j'ltrons, wUtilher from town or country, who Imve a family 
acquaintance with the specialities of the house, and address tho 
waitei.s by their Obristian names, come more and more rarely to 
draw their legs iind(?r the polished mahogany, or to smack 'tlieir 
lips in anticipation over ihjius in the tempting wine-list. But wo 
should led a deeper sympathy with tliose victims of growing re- 
Imeiuent wiM'o It not that they have liad ample opportunities ia 
. tho past, which they have doubtless improved, of making pro- 
i vibioii agfain.sL reverses of fortune. 

I Hitherto, however, the promoter.? of clubs have been conlont to 
j oonliue their operations to the capital, where the struggle for 
cvisletujo is necessarily sharp, and everybody wiio hopes to inivko: 
I his fortuuu by tho public must be prepared for innovations and 
j exposed to reverses. Now they propose pushing into the oountiy, 

I and, couBidciing th(i varied and templing field that is open to- 
; judicious speculation, it is impossibie to say where they may stop, 

. At Jill evenlH tho prospect must be somewhat disquieting to sbare- 
i lioldei-s in certain far-lamed suburban oshiblishnieuta ; whlio to the 
* landlord.9 of many a smaller though widely-renowneSd hostolry lu 
I the towns aud villages on the banks of the Thames a prospectus 
which we have lately seen sounds a formidable note of aUmu 
Wo know notbing of tho chances of tho uew uudertakangy and itft 
success must entirely depend on tbo manner in which it is con* 
ducted. But the idea seems a good one; so much so that 
it is a matter of surprise that it has not been experimented^ 
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«poT3 long before. The clubs in town have been gradunlly 
straying up Wosteru Ejc^sadilly, and members of the move venenible 
efitawiSinientfl in Pall Mall and St. James’s Street have looked 
-«nviouBly up at the balconies and windows commauding tho cool 
foliape of the Pork in the sultrior weeks of tlie season. Hut here, 
to ali iubrnts and jmrposoa, you have a luxurious town-mauaiou 
removed bodily to an enchanting bit oi* river scenery williin 
convenient reach by rail or road. Ite resources are to supply both 
4reftsiug-room8 and bedrooms, and we presume you may attire 
yourself as you please without much care Tor appearances. You may 
, revel iti all the ease of a racquet dress, or in a loose-futiug .suit of 
flimsy boating ilanneU, when the thernu)meter is tending to 8o^ in 
the shade, ami your friends in town are simmering in frock-coats. 
You may have no idea of raequet-phiying, and may have m;ver 
stretched to an oar ; but, all the aamo, you tind local excuses for 
mouiiliug that sensible masquerade, since the club has its hoat- 
houS(j and boating tied, with a rauge of racquet courts .at the 
•disposition of the members. There are to bo grounds for <TicL'*t 
and archery, as for polo, la crosse, and lawu tenuis; nor need 
anybody turn to stare aa you pass if you should wear the 
hat aud dust- coloured overcoat of tlio draigsman, or the 
cutaway anti tight-ssiLting emall-clolhca that pivciuim the 
patron of the Turf. For there are to be ample additions 
made to the commodious sluhliug on tlio ju’cmisc'^, for the 
Accommodation both of jimuil)t?rs of the Four-in-lljind and t.'oucii- 
ing (Ihibs, as well as for the le^s uinbitioiis gentlemeu who will 
aattlc down in phaetons and T-carts. Nor will Eve be denied 
admission to this earthly paradise. Subject to careful ly-consiiU-n il 
regulation.*’, each gentleman will be permitted to iiituxliuv a c<»uple 
of ladies; co lhal. lauev disports itself in a swift-shifting pano- 
rama of Wutloau-like scones, where tlirUliou goes briskly forward 
at Cl oquel -parties and lUfrtico kottlodrums. ^J'Lus il will bo reui 
that tlie inducements to buliKcribers are manifold, appealing alike 
to tile lady’s man and to the inveterate celibate. For so many 
^guineas ihnvn and half as niiuh per annum you may bec«»nn‘ tho 
pos.'^eswor of a perpetual pass to the enchanted park and gardens, 
■where ait hn.s h)iig been doing its best to make the most of great 
natural beauties. 

Should Micli a club bo fortunate enough to become tho 
fashion, w'e may be sure that the fashion wrill be e\t<*nri\ely 
Jollowed. iOnglishiueu, an a rule, deligJit in the country ; and, in 
spite of tlie pleasures of a J.ondou sea.'* on, coidineinent in a 
city goes a^;aiiibt (he grain with them. V«.i compaiulively b-w' 
have the Juice of clmvaeter or tin* comfortable reliance on tlieir 
own les-mi'ces wldcdi would enable them to iiuiKe a short da.=h 
into the country with any ‘rta-sonable prospect of being happy 
tliere. Il is ratiiev a serious mat ter lor a gentleman with a limited 
pui.'e to niidu* up a piirlv for tlie '• .'Star and GarU*r,” where fu'diiou 
miipL'U liim 1(1 bo clum'o about his fo(al and curious in his 
wines. Ami, although his imagination may be e:?.Hent!aUy prosai., 
yot it ex.igg crates the horrov.s oi' a sojourn in an oiit-of-lhc-way 
ru.-'lle inn, wlieie the leaden-footed hours go by so heavily in tho 
loll;: loiielujes.s of a depressing e\enii)g. The notion of u little 
variety would lx‘ another tiling altogether, if he had only to chango 
the bi'ein* of his ordinary town pleasured, with light, and elbow 
room, and fresh air thrown in. i’or, though no passionate adnuhn* 
<vl n.iture, he i.s not altogether iuseiKsiblc to her dial ms; .and tlic.se 
chariiisiirc imlclinilely heightened to him wlieu he enjoy 5 them in 
co:i'^M'nial » (uiqiany. Away in the subuibau club wlii<*h w ould be the 
Shci of Li.s town qu.irters, iie would still lind himeelf among 
lii.’ I'liends. A hard day's exercise on tho river or in the ciicket- 
ticld wmiiUl be followed by a bath and a complete ebunge of 
toilet iu his sung bedroom. The social dinner would be spread 
by the open w'indow, looking out on the lawn oversh.idnwcd by 
trees ami enlivened by blooming flower-beds. The serving 
would bo .su})ei intended by a good cook; but the prices of tho 
dishes and wines should be reasonable, and nothing need 
be oidi'i'ed for the good of the house. Afterwards cotleo 

mid cigars out of doors; to be follow'cd by a quiet i-ubber or 
iriendly pool. For ourselviis, we can comanvo nothing more agieo- 
Able, il the Committees make their arnuigements judiciuu>!y. It 
would of course bo necessary to pieveut slippered and ylmoling- 
•coated ease from degenerating into dissipation aud orgie.M, and to 
see that the free introduction of Ilia fair sex bliould cause no 
Anxieties to Uberal-rnimicd chaperons. They should also set their 
faces, from the first, against anything like heavy play, which 
nii^lit prove a snare to the frequeuter.s of those rural pincetj of 
retirement, if mnui held a candle to the sjviril of gambling. I'or 
'<)yirw.dye0, we have many plea.'saut associations with subiubun and 
river-side imiM, and wo should be sorry to think that they uiight 
auli'er from this now form of comjHjtition. Of that, however, 
thoi’t} is little fciu’. Tho class of men who will bo the chief 
|)Ortoi'd of chibs in tho subupbaa (xmntvy are those who but sehh>in 
visit it at present; and, if anything, the habit of making du^la:^ 
out of town would bo likely to be nopularized by Ihepi’eseiit muvL- 
wont, should it be fairly succea^ifui. 


THE AKGLO-FUENCri COMMEBCIAL XEG0TIAT1()X.< 

appointment of the (Jommie&ioners who nre to negotiate 
Mm with afrance a renewal of tho Commercial Tmty of i5(>o, 
And tho notification which appeared on Alonday lust that all 
represoiitatioQs from persons inlmvsted in the French trade should 
1>tt addressed to the Ibecretary of tho Comiulssion iu the coui’so of 


the present week, remind us that the actual work of revision is 
about to begin without delay. The re,sult will bo awaited w?th 
much interest, for it will doUu'mino for many yeius to come £ho 
principles that aro to govern European inWruatioual trade, ft is 
true indeed that France no longer occupieh the ]iaraninunt pku,- 
in the world'.s eatimalion which she held in i80o. The lightest 
phrases of hm* ruler aro not now analysed iu the hop« of 
detecting in them an intimation of the future course of events. 
Nor are his acts humbly copied by admiring satellites. Yet still, 
though tho prestige of Franco is dimmed, and her influonc- 
leeseiiod, her e.vumplo has groat weight with the otlier nationa ul 
Fluropc. More csp(r(dally is this th(» case iu commercial nialtois. 
TTie rcciip'TMtivo energy and uusuepocUd wealth of which she 
has given e\idcDCe blnce tho war have impros.'ied all observers 
with n higher ‘idea of her industrial capacity; and yet her 
eminence ns a manufacturing coinnmniiy is not such us to load 
contemporaries to regard her ix^dicy as a warning railior than an 
iiisliuciion. 'i'he industrial mm nmnufacturing superiority of our 
own country is bo univeisally admitted that other nations assuiue 
as a matter of coui.se that tlie ny/z/w which suits us will bo in- 
applicable t») tluMii.sclves. IJence it is tluit our Fi’t-e-lrade legisla- 
Inm has hiul f-neb timid imitalorg. Hut France, rich and full of 
reaouvce.s though she be, is yet not beyond the ivacli of compelitiun 
in inaiiUiiU-fiiivs. She is in fact just eutlicieiitly advanced to imt 
rivals on their mettle, yet so much Ixkiud Fhigland as to make iier 
t’a.so comjmruble with a crowd of other.*?. '.1 he deciHions, Iberefoiv, 
to Avhi< h Fiaiji’c imiy come cannot fail lo exerei.so aii immense intlu- 
eUiie on conlcinjvmiry opinion tbroughuut Eiu'o]'e. And the French 
Go\ ernmeni , it iiiusl be admit ted , has fully n cognized the importance! 
of the uegolialifMiH into wliieh it i.s about to enter, arid has^ 
taken great [)ain.s to qualify it.-<elf for cond lading them with 
.'^iiere'-s. About tlireo years ago the Minister of Agriculture iiikI 
Commerce of the day addre.ssed a Circular to tlie various Chambers 
ufComuieivu and Agiiciillural Associations throiigliouL tho country, 
in which la* invited their opinion regariiiiig the various points that 
would un.^e in the rt'viaion of the treaty. The nnswer of the groat 
majority was decidedly favourable to the leiiewal of existing treaties. 
Ill spite of the political objection that engagements of tho kind 
dcqirivo a country of a portion of its sovereignty — or rather, perhaps 
we .should !*.ty, beeaiiho of tbo .service roiuUred by tho treaties m 
preventing M*. 'i'hier.^ Irom reluming to Froteetiou — the Chftmbt*^^, 
almott wilb unanimitv, pronounced in lavoiir of renewal. Tie* 
great niajoiity also declared for a Idrlher reiinctiou of duties. Some 
low used language wliirh would not be out or place in the jnoullij 
uf gtijuiiie uvi-t niders. Hut generally the lepiv^mtativcsof thebu^i- 
nes.-tonm ol’ Fr.iiu c were content to .udv lor a fuither advance 

in the (Inn lion taken by the 'freaty of ild-io. Tho experience of 
iiJte(‘n ymi.s had oaivinced all who weu* open lo convictem that the 
freer cuinmevcial intcvcoiiibe pennlUed iii j8t)«.) had been of iucal- 
cuitibh* bent; lit to France. On ihi" ]»oiul, indeed, the ovideuco i^ 
irre.Mstible. l-'roiii the Statistical A hsiract I’ov the principal foreign 
countrie.s, puhhslnal by the Hoard of Trade, we (ind, for example, 
IbaL ibe imporL'' into I'ranco amounted in iSlio to iS2,ltS4,cx>i;/. ; 
in 1874 ib**y had risen to 3i7,2o8,ocx>/., an inereMse (*f 74 percent. 
In these lunileeii veal’s occurred the war, tlie Oonminrie, tho pay- 
ment of the live milliards, and tho In.-.^ of AlNice-l.<uiauio ; yot, in 
spite uf niiliuiry diMt).stei’, (iiiancial eiub iira^.^menl, lucumid Llmi- 
tum, amlsUiliouary jiopuiation, tho jxtijde of France were able lo 
buy to tlii.s i iiormous extent more ut the uece.'^saries and condorts 
of life, and move ivlsviof the raw materiul.s of mtuiiil'acluroandof the 
instrument-^ of iudublry. A gain, in i8ou the exports of all kimU wmo 
valued at 216,584,000^. ; in 1874 they had iisen 10336,128,000/., 

I being uii iiicreaso.or 55 percent. The increa'-e of tlie imports, it will 
be iiolued, ha.-^ Iken in a much higher proportion than that of the 
expoits, and thus fuel, of course, has not been luibsed by the pro- 
Ivetioni.slN, We need not stop here to impure in wliut branch 
of the imports tlic increase has been greatest, or how far the 
exports may have risen during the last two vein's, or lo wbtu 
extent tlie increase of impi'rt.s is dim Lo t he ce.ssiun of Alsace- 
Lorraine, tho }uiynjent of tho indemnity, aud the diminished 
invcstmeiiL m ioieign securiiieB. Even if we, admit that the 
iiupoH.'' have been exeeptioniUly .stinuikited by tho treaty, the 
odvanlage lo Trance is not ibo lers manifest. Clt«irly wo must 
as.’^umc that trado exists not to .supply the wan t.'i of the public, 
bill to enrich ll;e suppliers, if we arc to liohl that iin increase ol 
impoils i.s a matter to be deplored. Tho nioro plentiful supply 
of the public v'-ajds is jialpably a ii.atter for cougrutiilatiou, unless 
the comnninilv is riotously wasting its siihslmiCH. Hut even m 
1874 the declined value of ibo exports from Irauco exceeded tho 
actual va.liei oi I ho imjiorla by nearly nineteen millions sterling. 
J.U oin <'vvn cii.-e, asev cry body know .•«, the impoH,H enormously extx’ed 
the decljiv*tl value of tJie c\ port;*, yot oven prulcotiouistfi do not 
allego that I'Uigland is on the road to ruiu. 

‘When the opinions of tho various local representatives of 
ngriculLurc and trade had becu received, the advice of tho 
JSuporior Council ol’ (\jmniercu was next asked. The question 
hpeciitlly referred to the Council was as lo the principles uu which 
• iug'-ht to be framed tho general lurid which is to serve as a 
. basis for the negotiation of ihe now Lrcati^'.s, France, as 
our readers may be Rwm*p, has no coiniuevcial treatii^s with 
certain countries, aa, tor example, tho United states. Further, 
every article is no* iucludeu even in the triAties. It is 
necessary, tberelorc, to roguhvte by statute* the duties imposed 
in these two ; uud the turifl' so framed manifestly aflords ibo 
Hturtin^-poiut lur the negotiations. That turilf applies to the 
countries wkich ull'er nothing iu return for coucession. The 
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treaty countries purchase further privileges by offering terms on 
their part. Hence the neeesHity for determining the principles of 
the general tarilfl^fore entering on the negotiations. The Superior 
Council set to work by app^iuiiugtwo Hub-Comraitteea to report — 
the one on the tcxl'ilo industries, the other on the remaining 
branches of trade. The members of the Textile Committee visited 
this country, and inquired very carefully into the cost of produc- 
tion hero. They caiiio to the eoncliision that generally it Is not 
more than llireo t>r four per cent, under the cost in France ; that 
this slight iwhantage is nearly, if not quite, mMitralized by the cost 
of carriage tn J’Vatice ; and that consequently the latter has little 
to fear from Knglisli com petition. Hut from these premis^^es the 
Committee shrank from drawing a Free-trade concluhioii. Tliey 
declared sirongly in favour of very light duties, but 
they recommended that the general tariff sliould bo fixed 
high enough to leave to the negotiators the moiiiis i*f 
purchasing valutible concessions. In ^ho^l, lUey pnanuinced 
for reciprocity. The Report of the second Comiuittee wns sul)- 
sUintially to the same elfect. .In the last place, both Committees 
recommended that the tariff of the expiring treaties should bti 
lakeu as the gi’oundw’ork of the general tariff, but lluit reductiona 
should be made in soveial diitiea which are decidedly too high. 
These rocoramcndalious underw’ent p^jtracted debates in the 
Superior Council of Commerce. Tlie piotectionists have an niuliily 
strong ropre.seiitalion on the Council, and tboy btubbi^rnly resisted 
the too liberal Reports of the Cominittei's. In vain it was shown 
that the commercial treaties only exchanged a prohibitive for a pr<)- ' 
tective taritf; that, for example, iron, which is the main instrument 
of modern industry, and varn, both cotton ami woollen, wdiich is 
the raw material of a midtitiide of iiianiifnctu c^, are taxed more 
heavily than in almost any other Fiiropean country, ami that in 
consequence the produeti\e capacity of I'^rance is forcibly restricted. 
The Council decided that the tarilf of the treaties should he adopted 
ns tho general tarilf. The decision, though a disappointment, 
affords striking evidence of tho progress made sinco r8oo. For tho 
protectionists themsches now offer, without asking for iiu equi- 
valent, to all who choose to tra«le with them, conccssiuna which Napo- 
leon himself, fre.’?]i from the glories of the Italian war, >vns unHolo 
to extort from an ohse(|uious Legislature. Jt W'as hoped that tho 
Oovenuuent would he guidiMl by tho recommendations of tho suIj- 
Committees rather than by the decisions of the (’ouncil. The 
members of the Government are lavourahle to a liberal commercial 
policy; M. Li 5 on Say, the 'Finance Minister, is a distinguished 
political economist, ami an hereditary free-trad(‘r. Tho Legi.slature, 
too, is favourable to frt'e international intercourse. And, lastly, it 
is notorious that tho pr(»lectioiiist.s have an * i id no representation 
ou the Council. Tho Goveriimeut, Iniwever, acted otherwise. 
It has introduced a Hill in accordaiico with tne decisioua uf the 
Council. Another decision of great importance was that specific 
duties should in every case he substituted for ml valorem. Tho 
other matters discussed had no spindal reference to this country, and 
tberefovo ni'cd not ho particularly mentioned hero. 

This briot historical skolc.h will make clear, vre hope, Iho diffi- 
cult to bo encountered by tho English CommissioDcrs. Franco 
is fully convinced of the advantages of irco uurestriided commercial 
intercourse. Hut elie insists, at tho same timo, that for every con- 
cession sho shall recoi\o an equivalent. We, on the contrary, have 
frankly accepted Free-trade. Wo havo re pealed the duties on corn, 
on shipping, on manufactured commodities of all kinds, 
on sugar, and other articles of food. What equivalent, 
then, have we to otfer ? Thi-re U hut one ; for tho tobacco duties 
hardly concern France. Wo still levy excessive dutie.s ou French 
wines. In itself, a reduction of the wine duties would be highly 
benelicinl, for it is clearly desirable to counteract the taste for 
strong drinks by bringing within the reach of all tlie light and 
wholesome wines of France. 'J’he exclusion of those wines was 
one of tho evil consequences of the, long revolutionary wars and 
the crushing taxation llu'y entailed. Hut a proposal tv) reduce the 
wino duties would raise in arms tho landed interest of the United 
Kingdom, and the wdiolo liquor trade as well. Tho agitation for 
tho repeal of the malt duties would revive in full force, and tho 
complaint of Ireland that she is overtaxed, every year repeated to 
an incredulous House of Oommons, would gather fresh strength, 
and would bo reinforced by the cry that she was sacrificed to 
foreign interests. It would be impossible, tlierefure, to reduce tho 
wine duties without opening up the whole question of tho duties 
on beer and spirits ; and that is a question as to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the one hand, and tlie Ternpemneo 
agitation, on the other, would have much to say. The second diffi- 
culty is raised by tho projiosal to substitute specific for ml valorem 
duties. Tho contention of the Superior Council of Commerce and 
the French Government is that ad valorem duties induce fraud, 
that importers declare their goods to he of loss value than they 
rv'ally are to escape tho higher duly, that this necessitates tho 
keeping up of a largo staff of experts, and the institution of 
inquiries which cause delay, diaputes, and annoyance; and that 
coni^uontly Iho system is expensive to all parties, as well os 
vexatious and inefficient. On tho other hand, it is clear that 
specific duties must either be prohibitive of cheap goods, or 
must offer a premium on dear goods. for example, a fixed duty 
is imposed on a given length or a given weight of a commodity, 

3 [ulte irrespectively of the quality, one of two things must happen, 
iitbor a substantial duty must be levied on the liner qualities, in 
which case the duty on the coarser will bo prohibitive ; or else tho 
duty on the cheap article must ho ressonaW, and in that event 
the dear article will bo so lightly taxed as to l>o vli’tually free. It 


is evident that the protectionists and their representatives on the 
Superior Council of Commerce hope that the effect will be to pro- 
hibit the clu'npor goods. But tho English trade with Franco in 
textile fabrics is almost exclusively in the coarser and cheaper 
goods. The French manufacturers can more than hold their own 
in the finer qualities. The adoption of specific duties, therefore, 
to the exclusion of ad valorem would ho aisastrous to the English 
exporter. It is probable that the proptisal is made only to induce 
tho English Qovernmeut to make concessions for which it would 
not otherwisfi bo pnqvared. For it is not credible that in tho 
present state of opinion it is really desired to prevent tho poorey 
claases in France from buying cheap English goods. 


THE LAST OF THE OEKA LIXDA BOOK. 

O N July I, 1876, we called attention at conaiderablo length to 
a very extraordinary work which was published in Holland 
in 1S72. It is tho transcript of a manuscript which professes to 
bo written in the Old Frisian language, accompanied by a Hutch 
, translation and introd uclion vouching for its authenticity by a modern 
Frisian, Hr. J.O.Ottrma, The original Frisian text, accompauied by 
I ani'lngUhb traiiHlation frornOltema.wns edited last year byMr.W. It, 
S.indbueh, atKl it was tliroiigh this English edition that our attention 
was drawn f.o the work. The story of the mauuscript may bo re- 
capitulated in a few words. A workman at tho dockyard of tho 
lleldcr, by name Gerrit Over do Linde, was the happy possessor 
of the precious document, and stated that it had belonged to his 
family for unknown giuierations. This appeared to be placed 
bevond doubt by a letter placed at the coiiiinoncemenl of tho 
manuscript, dated 1256, signed “ Iliddo tobinomath oera Linda" 
(Iliddo, suvmimed Oera Linda), and addressed to his son, whom 
he coiijuros to preserve tho document with tho greate.st care, us it 
contains the entire history of tho Frisian people. This letter is 
followed by another, hearing tho well nigh ineredihlo date of 803, 
signed Liko toiiomath ovira Linda,” and addressed to his 
posterity, entreating them to preserve the dociinient in Hecri't, and 
never to lot the eyes of a monk lx‘hold it. Thus tho d-fckyard 
workman api>ears to have found a very respectable antiquity lor 
Ills family. 

When wc say Ibut tho manuscript gives a history of tho 
Frisians from the earliest times, and that it appears throughout to 
ho a contemporary chronicle of tho various ages, this alone will 
be acknowledged to render it one of tho most remarkable in Europe. 
It will naturally he supposed that it goes hack at furthest to tho 
first century of nm* cm, ami recalls tlio campaigns of Germanicnia, 
or possibly of Julius (kesar, among its dim reminiscences. But 
how great is the marvel when wo lind that the first portion pro- 
fe«H.e.i to be written by Adela, “ Hurchfam ” or Borough-ljady of 
the Frisians, 559 ii.c. ; that the Erisians originally occupied tho 
sarut' territory us later, hut wandered southwards under Wodin 
as king, and T outiis (calltHl Nephew Tennis, Nef-Turiis, otherwise 
Neptuiiiis) ns sea-king, arrived in Phmtiicia iu 2000 n.o., and built 
Tyre ; that in 1630 n.o. the city of Middelburg in Walcheren was 
80 fortunate as to bo ruled by that wise Borough-Lady Minerva,, 
who subsequently assisted her faithful Frisians to found Athens ^ 
that the Frisians somewhat later got from tho Mediterranean to 
India by sea, and lauded at “ Fungah ” ; and much more equally 
marvellous. The constant mixture of iiiythology and history, and 
the anachronisms in the use of names (ol w'hich the Faugnb, i.e, 
the modein Fersiaii Panjab, is an obvious instance), obliged us to 
exjness the strongest doubts of the authenticity of the documeut. 
These wore thou amply justified by an examination of tho lan- 
guage, which turned out to bo such a hash of words without any 
proper attention U) inflexion or grammatical concords as might be 
produced by an ignorant person adventuring with an Old Frisian 
dictiouary uiul some native wit, but not a spark of knowledge of 
the pussibi lilies of language. 

Jt must not be supposed that tho manuscript wliich contained 
all thi'se absurdities passed muster in Holland generally. Dr. 
Ottema vindicates its genuineness in an introduction iu which ho 
pleads for the credibility of its conUmts, and for the impossibility 
of imagining a possible epoch or a likely molivo for forgery, and 
clenches his argument with Iho statement that it cannot have been 
fabricated in modern times, because no one now living is competent 
to write in the Old Frisian language at all. Moreover, he states that 
Hr. Eelco Verwijs, a competent scholar, had immediately recog- 
nized it as vcjy old Frisian ” ; of which anon. The Frisians gene- 
rally appear to havo been so dazzled by the picture of tlieir 
unsuspected antiquity and greatness ns to be unable to employ 
cither common sense or criticism on tho matter. But the Dutch 
Academy of Sciences would havo nothing to sny to the manuscript^ 
and refused even to look at it. Even Mr. Sandbacb says that the con- 
troversy is not yet settled. Yet, wlieu he wrote, it had been set 
at rest for three years, although the result was not then published. 

Wo little thought when writing our criticism last July that tho 
mystery, which might, like many other celebrated foi-geries, havo ro- 
raained a mystery for ever, would ho so soon cleared up. Mr, 
Saridbach in his preface said that those who condemn the manu- 
script as a forgery “ allow it to bo one hundred, or perLiipa ona 
hundred and fifty, years old." M. Jules Andrieu wrote an in- 
ffonious letter to a contemporary, in which ho mve good reasons, 
^ed on extensive and curious reading, for believing the manu« 
script to have been written by a patriotic Dutchman about the 
year 1 700, and to be the plea of a freethinker for a llepublio 
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bfised <m justioft, truth, an<l purity of moral#, and having for its Tiinia could Burely have perpetrated this. The diflcovery ww of 
religion an imporBonal withotit form# of worship ’’—opinions course kept strictly secret by the family us long as po&aible. 
which it was BO dangerous at that time to utter at Amsterdam, When and how the truth came out wo are not iufoi-raea, but it 
that the writer had hidden them iiiuler this remarkably thick veil. w(w not known in Uolland till late in 1876 at the eurUeat. 

ThuH, says M. Andrieii, there was no foryvnj nt all:— There is Another amusing incident remains to be noted. The lulitoT ot 
no moro Yorgery hero than tbero would have been had THcmuchm tbu Oera Linda liok drew especial attention to the pape.r on which 
appeared luiouymouHly in Oreek.” But what if Ti^tcninrhus, so far it is W'jitten. lie said it was (ottoa which was inanufuclured 
from “ appo inng i.c. being printed and published— had Lvn in ( 'hiim from very remote times, and, becoming kuowm to the 
bhown in private circles in a manuscript stiidioiialy conLiivecl by Araljo by the con<jiiest of Samarcan't about the year 704, was 
de\ic‘*s of paper, ink, and charactfT# to misloml the unwary into a made bv them at Damascus, and subsequently by the Ureeks, 
belief ll)at it could not have been exceuU^d later lliau. the Spaiiianfs, and Italians; but after the thirtt?enlli century, espe- 
thirle.mth century ? In tlio face of arguimuits like those of M. cially in^ European cuiinlries, was supplanted by linen pap»T; 
Andricu. we ventured to hint that the manuscript was I’aluie.ittMl hence this paper have come Irom Spcii^i, and could not be 

since 1053, and that there were Frisians living perfectly competent mudi later than the date assigned, 1256. l^ast year, however, 
for the task, " hVedcrik Miilliir, the antiquarian booliseller of Amsterdam, and a 

'riu4 whole atory is now given in the Ncih i Inmhvh Spertator, IVIr. Smidl van Lelder, published a declaration that they were per- 
AVe give the essential points. In l.St)/ Dr. Verwijs. at Lee«i- lectly acquainted with the pajwr of the iminitscript, and that it is 
wanleti teceived a ]ett(T fiom a .Mr. J. at ll.arlingen’ n questing neither ancient nor foreign, but made by an existing linn at 
him ^ to exainijie some leaves of the nianuscri])t, which were Maa'^tricht. Tho discovery in tliG Secret chamber at the llelder 
enclosed. Dr. Vorwij.s is said to have at once entertained sua- shows the. leunnMl editor and the learned bookseller to lune Wen 
picious of an intontion to dec.civo him, es{)0(‘ial]y as lie could at e<pmlly At sea. The juiper is Oliine^t*, and Wiis brought by the 
lirst ohUiiii no inforination where the manuscript c.iiue iVoin. On seaiaring author ot the Oera Linda liuk hiniBelf from China, 
lefirning later that the biases belonged to Mr. Over de Linde, at 

the Jleidm, wlio had many iiiorci similar one-, hn wrote to (he r-— 

pos-( S'Kir tliat “ the book w'as 'very iriteie.^ling, and u'aa urlftm 

til unj old Ffiaion/ at the samo time in.stituting inquiries respect- DOCThlXE OF ritOVOi'ATION. 

iiig the |io.s-i*s.sor. Tho answcir win to the ellect tliat Oerrit (Jver 

de Inude had passed all his tiirly lile at sea, and understood no f'i’llTB case in whicli Lord Marcus Bere.sfoixl ha# just bofui sen- 
Ei'lsuu, not to Bpealc of Old Frisian ; was, in sliort, a Biiiiple work- tcnced to .a tine of lool. and the costs of the jiroseciilion for a 

man, perfeclly honest and incapiLhle «»f deceit. Thereupon Dr. comnniii assault on Mr. Tidy, a solicitor with whom ho had had 
Verw'ijs went to the Holder ami called on Overdo Linde, who | money dealings, is chiefly important as laving down Ihal, ns a 

lecoiveil him politely, showed him all iho bights of the place, but j rule, in a ca'-o of this kind the question ns to wliotlier any provo- 

VMis Hi no hurry to Vvhibit iho manuscript. At hist, howc.vor, it j cation was given has im bearing on the ch.'irge ngidnst the accused ; 
was produced, ;md all eyes were llxed mj tho eelehrate<l liuyuisL and it is to ho rogretlod that this principle was not more strictly 
of Leeu warden, who WMs to unveil its niysl(»nes. Fray translate, enforced during the proceedings. The simple question W’as 

us something out of it,’’ said tlic old gentleman, then vvo shall whether Lord Marcus had committed tlio allegeil assault, and 

know something about it, for of ci'urbo wo cannot undcr.Ht-ind any 1 the evidence ought to have been confined to that point, 
of It." Jle hsuaied with rapt attention wliilo Dr. Verwijsread, ! As it was, iiowever, thh cros.s-exaniination amounted, as the 
and ili-jcoverod llie study of languageM to ho moht iiiterosling, and Solicitor-tleneral remarked, to course of insult to the prose- 
of eourso (pute uew to* him, who liad passed all his life at, sea. cutor, which, if permitUal in fluch cabcs, would become a public 
f)r, N'e.rw ijs was askoil to Iranslato moie; explained the meaning nuisance,” Nothing would give more dangerous encouragement to 
of olh:olete words .satisfactorily, and mudo himself highly popular, the spread of violent asbaults than the knowledge that, if a trial 
and the precious heirloom vs^as in tho end onl rusted to lii# care to followed, the prosecutor could bo put through the ovdoal of having 
bo more complelely deoipheted. all his life laid open, and charges made .against his character, 

i.et us here observo that this part of the story e^amis to whicli, ,vhether true or not, would have a damaging and painful 
.m^quit Dr. Verwijsof tlio imjiuiailim of Loving lu^tm oven at liist eifect. A muscular bully who lelt biire of thrashing his victim 
taLeii in. IIis declaration that the manuscript was in very old might go about with comparative impunitv, picking all .sort.# 
Fn.nan, which is paraded by the editor of the (.)em Linda ”BolM||pf quarrel# or intimidating people to grant hiB demands, if it 
was mmle in the hrst letter written by him to its posse.s.sor ; .ui^Bwas foreseen that proceedings against him would involve a 
tins, jii, well a.s his bubsequent conduct towards that gentloman, cruel badgering of tho ill-used person, and the exposure of 
opp(‘:ii.s ptirfccUy coiihistent with an intention to sift the matter tho most private circum-stances of his^ life, accompanied by 
to the l)ott()iii, and to gain his coufidenco as a means to that end. gro.s3 imputations as to which no evidence could Ik> given. 
Aiu suspicion.# he thou ciilertaiiicd ho would naturally withhold It is easy to conceive tho use which juight Ui made of this 
until ho ^^ob^t'.ssell suflicieiit evidence to justify the publication of weapon in any caw wh»n*cj there was ill feeling about limiily 
tlnjiii. VN hoii, after the examination of the manuscripL, he dc- matters, or in which an unscrupulouB jHirson, intijuattdy ac- 
clarcd against it.# aulhenlicitv, the Overdo Linde family sought quainted with the career of tho man ho had chosen for attack, 
to diHcredit him by publishing the above-nientioueu letter, wished to terrorize him first by a brutal beating, and tln a 
WliullicT there was any morally culpable double* dealing in his by the prospect of having to go into the witness-box and 1x3 
conduct w'o camioL attempt to decivlu without a more detailed worried by a counsel posted up in all sorts of injurious stories and 
account of tho ti‘an.«=action ; but his intellectual repute as a Frisian imputations about him. In the prewnt instance it is clem* that, 
scholar appears to bo relieved from suspicion. whatever grounds of complaint Lord Marcus Beresford ha<i against 

(.lerril Over do Linde died in or about the year 1S73, and a Mr. Tidy, ho had legal opportunities of obtaining redress, and had 
curious revelation was soon made. A chamber of his house, no right whatever to inflict punishment with his own hands, 
which ho had always kept fdrictly private, was entered, and it Having by tho use of a false name obtained admi.ssion to Mr. Tidy's 
turned out to be the worLshop where tho Gera Linda Bok had room, and finding him alone, he locked the door so as to prevent 
been fabricated! There was a whole library of books uii us.ristauco being called, and then committed what was not merely 
Frisian history, langmages and antiquities, mythuh)gy, Szc., a gro.ss and deliberate breach of the peaco, but a violent atl.ack, 
with plenty of grammars and dictionaries. One would like to have which ho bad evidently planned in a deliberate manner, and 
a com]»leto list of these books, which would exhibit the .sources, had come prepared to execute. Tho .Assistant Judge, in passing 
some of them certainly recondite, from which tlii-s unlettered man sentence, justly remarked that ono should always have regard for 
had drawn the curious ideas, and the more curious distortions of human ialirmity in a case of passion ; and in awarding punishment 
facts of history and mythology, of which his book is full. Wo for act.# of violence committed upon sudden provocation, due 
may certainly be pretty sure that the books mentioned by M. allowance ought to btMiuwle for .a sense of wTong and injustice; 
Andrieu, De Grave s litpuhliqiie, dea Champs (G bent, 1806), but when the temper had had time to cool, and resentment took 

Budbcvk'ft Atalantiva sive Manheim (Up.siila, 1679-89Y Justus Lip- the form of premeditated vengeance, then tlm original provocation 
sius's Letters (Lugduiii, 1O16), &c. (or others whicu had copied could not be taken as an excuse. The Judge added that bo 
from these) were among them, since they turn out to be the fans did not mean to imply that ho thought there was any roal ground 
et oriyo of some of the most eccentric ideas of the Oera Linda Bok of complaint against Mr. Tidy ; for whatever the facts might 
— unless iudcod they hud bc'on proviously parted with as too tell- be, they could not bo received as an answer to the 
tale. How M. Andriou could know Do Grave's book, and not particular indictment, 

Como to the conclusion that tho writer of tho manuscript must As for, therefore, rs the verdict and sentence went, the coarse 
have known it well and used it o.xien.sively, we are at a loss to of justice was satisfactorily adhered to ; but it cannot be doubted 
conceive ; especially as he himself notes the division of ** Min- that Mr. Tidy^ was entitled to the protection of the Court 
Erva ’’ into two parts, as in accordance with, that writer's while he was in the witness-box, and that the croas-oxamina- 
ctyiuology. Besides the books, c stock of ** Ovcrlandsch pnpier” lion to which he was subjected was wanton and mijustitiable, 
(wliich is mentioned in the pretended letter of 1236, preli.Yed to ilm matters gone into having no eflbct at all on Ihe . issue 
the Oorti Linda Bok as “ wrhindisk painp3'er '* — the form being tried. Money-lenders are a class who are for suflicient 
** piimpyer,’' or pampier, w one of tho most suspected words, being reasons not popular in society ; but, if they do anything wliich 
a mooern Dutch vulgarism) was found, partially covered with amounts to a breach of the law, they can easily be uiade amenable 
more writing in the “ Oera Linda language ” — tho germ probably for it in the usual way. On the other hand, the system of curing 
of a second Old Frisian manuscript, cruelly cut off before it could evils of this kind by a free use of fisticuff’s or bludgeoning wmnot 
see the light. It contained an account of BnJiina and Brah- be extenuated or tolerated under any circumstances. It is 
nuioism, ill which the name of the Indian god waa derived, not clear what sort of condition life would into if able- 
from that of the Patriarch Abraham (which has been ventured by bodied young fellows felt themselves safe in using their 
some writers of repute in their day), out from his Dutch diminu* trained bodily strength in order to take revenge for injuries which 
iiUBrammeijeJ None but he wno explained Neptunus as Ndf- in many cases might be imaginary or merely invented for s 
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itialicious purpose, Tf money-loiiders are not (jxactly entitled to 
sympathy, neither are those who lake advantage of tboir trado for 
t’h*‘ir own convenience, and then think that, iiisto:id of paying what 
they owe, they are entitled to clt^ar od^ scores "by a personal 
assault. It was argued in this enso that the injury iutlictpA on Iho 
prosecutor wiis comparati\oly slight ; hut this does not make a kick 
or a blow le.^s an outrage. It will no doubt bo noted that the 
aenuaed, who is an officer in tlie army, deliberately gave a false 
name in ordtr to ohtniiian opporlunit^^ufcomuiilting Mnoiilragt'oua 
assault. Yet wo ohser\e that the reporter states tliat at (he close 
of the case there v/as ‘Miiueh applause, and ehouts of ‘ IJurrah! * 
and that a nuruber of persona in court pressed forward to shako 
hands with the defendant aa ho left the dock.” jMosI people, we 
imngino, will think that he has got oil’ very easily, and that instead 
of a line, ^\hieh may be subscrihed by his frieiuls, {i month or two 
in prlsoji would not have been out of proportion to his oD'ence. 


REVIEWS. 


rnOTIll'.RO’.S T.IKK OK SIMON PE MON'TroRT.* 

I X writing a now Lifo of yiiiion of Moiitfurl Mr. Trothcro is of 
roui'se ready at starting for the qa*'stion— (hm a new Life of 
Simon be needed after the Lifo bv Jdr. rauli, e.spi‘'‘ially when an 
English iranslation of J)r. l*aulirt Life has lately appeared, and tint 
ft translation which contains .‘•ome new notes und references from 
Dr. I’auli himself? Mr. Prothero imswors this (jUfstiuii in a way 
which is at oriee mode.st. and manly, lie acKnowleilgos his dei^p 
obligations to l>r. Pauli's book; at tlio tame lime ho claims to 
have .‘•tudied the subject indc[KMidently for himself, to have gone 
more minutely into some points than Dr. Pauli has d<»ni‘, and to 
have come on some points to ditferent cunclusion.s from his. 
And he .says witli truth in Id.s preface, “ 11 in generallv ad' 
mitted by historical schfdarii that llm student c.'m derive m ihing 
but benetit by carefully study iiig tho views of even a larger 
numlx^r of indepeiidimt wiilirs on the simc subject.’’ Mr. 
Prothero has also drawn nmre direct advantage than Dr. Pauli 
could draw IVoiu tho Coinh/utional Hist or jf of Profcs?iu* 
Stubbs, lie had indeed written tho coustilutioiial pait of hi.s 
own volume bo Une tho Professors .'X'cond volume appeared; but 
he 1ms evidently- made use of it in revising his on ii work. And 
it seems that he has had further help from Prole.'^sor Stubbs, as 
well as from Mr. Luanl and other ficholora, in the work of re- 
vising his own sheets. Altogether, we cannot blame Mr. 
Prollmro’s change of parpo.se when, having fir.st of all intended 
merely to make u tranmtion of Dr. Pauli's book, ho enlarged Ins 
plan, and wrote an original b(‘ok of hi.s own. 

It is only natural that Simon, who, if c.specially an Eu^disli, is 
iil.soa European jiersonago, should l>i looked at from rullieruiUcrent 
jioints of view by an I^ogJish and by a foreign writer. Di\ Pauli 
indeed knows so much of England, and bo hn.s given ho much 
study to tho hiati^ry of England, that he comes as near to .an 
English W'riter as a fureign writer can do. ISlill, after all, 
there is a certain difl'erence. Tho German and the lOnglish 
concoplioiia of history, imd tho (jorman and lingli.sh 
ways of treating hisloi^, are not exactly the samp.; and 
A writer of either nation vvlio judges a writer of tho other 
by his own national standard is very likely l(» judge him unfuirly. 
lir. Pauli has certainly no reason to cimiplain of his treatment .at 
the hands of Mr. Prothero. ^Ir. l^rothtTo pays Dr, Pauli the 
homage duo from a younger to an elder writer, from a learner to 
one of whom he has learned ; but liis liomage is the rejxsonahle 
respect of a scholar, not the criiig-ing servility of a slave, Mr. 
Prothero points out a few places where he thinks that Dr. Pauli 
has not quite follow'ed tho correct course of the narrative. And 
when he ditfons, ho dilVei's both lirmly and respectfully. He is 
not port, as young (German writers sometimes take u[)on thtun- 
selves to bo, to their lingliah bt'lters. AVe have known a young 
German doctor who wtus not ashamed to write “Stubbs inig ” 
so and so, without further remark. 1^1 r. Prothero goes nioie 
into detail with the coustiUUiunal part of the story than Dr. Pauli 
does ; and we tliink that he showa that iSiim.irfs politiciU action, 
though there were intervals in which ho was lc^3H pronnnent than 
at other times, was spread over a more continuous langi* of limo 
than is represented by Dr. Pauli. 'ITiere i.s another jjoint into which 
ho has also gone more minutely than the German writer—that is, into 
the topography of tho two battles at Lewes and Evesham, of each 
of which he gives a map. Of tho Evesham tight wo once giive 
some account oureelvee. The two have geographically a good deal 
in common. Both of them were strictly battles— if Ilobert of 
Gloucester refuses the name of battle to Evesham, it is on another 
tfround — as distinguished from the struggles of the century next 
Woi'c, which mainly took the form of .sieges. In both cases one 
side— the Royalists at Lowes, the patriots at JOvesham— uro in pos- 
session of a town on low ground, while the enemy come against them 
over the neighbouring heights. In both cases then, the battle- 
ground, or part of it, is found on the high ground or its .slopes. 
Except tluvt a town is concerned, wo seem to bo carried back into 
the eleventh century. The battles of Simon have more in common 
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wdth the battle.s of Edmund and Harold, with Assandun, Stara* 
fordbridgo, und Senloc, than with the endless takings and retakinga 
of towns and castles in the vvar.s of tho twelfth century. In that 
century there wiis one great tight in the opou field — tho Battle of 
tho St/uulard. But that. i»ne is certainly yet further removed from 
the general character of a tvveUth-coiitury iiglit than Lowes and 
JwcMlmni themselves. Per ia tho Battle of Ibo Standaixl the town 
of A'crthallertoQ plav s no part at all. In fa<’t, it could hardly have 
been a military post, as both J..o\ves and Evesham were. While 
wo aro on this local iispeel th' things, wav rather wonder that Mr. 
Prothuro ha.s nut t-ikcii moro notice of the very praiseworthy book 
of M. BUianvv’.s, The liar o ns' H'ar, That book w’as certainly tho 
bugmning of any really deUiiled examination of tho history of 
bimou and hi.s time. 

.Mr. ]*rotbero hns, we think, one adv'antago over Dr. Pauli in his 
title-page. He does not eominit hinu^elf to a thetji'v. Wo always 
tin night that Dr. Pauli’s neatly turned title went m little too far. A tall 
e.vaaits it goes too lar m tile bh.'tpe which it lakes in the English 
tniiisi,ili<.ii. million there becomes “ the Creator of the House of 
Connuou.x” X'ow, if we rightly cateli the ditlereiico in the slaides 
of meaning between the German and the l^nglish words, creator i.s 
a wortl oui» dcg’n*i‘ stronger than ]tr. Paiihs own word (ier Sc/iopfn\ 
Certainly wo caimul allow tluit Simon \\;\s tho creator of the lloii^e 
v>t‘ Comjiioiis, tlmufrli he was tho author of oiio of th(‘ most 
important of eon.siitntioiul clvanges, and may bo called the 
creator of one great element in the House (T Coiunions. it 
is better, us any one who has studied Professor Stubbs's Cua- 
utiiutioiinl llistonj will set', not to use surli vvoiris «9 House 
td‘ Jjords and House of (’oiiniions at all till a later lime. 
The <lillerent elements of an English Ikirliuuient were fast sJiow- 
ing'- llK'niM-lves, and Simon brouglil iu one now and most 
importiint element; but it was not yet ele.ir whether wo vveie to 
have one, Ilcmhe or Jialf a do-ien. But wo surely get the germ 
id* the modern Ilmise ol Commons soon as we, get rcprc.seut:ili<in 
by kniL'lits, us ilioliugiiislied j’rom the peivoiial uppe.iriiuce of the 
ends end barons. 'I'lie kiiighlw, wlio luid Jippe:uv<l already, and 
the eiti.'ee'j und burgL-^es wJnuii Simon brouedii in, did in t)ie 
('lid join U>,'itii»‘r to muki' the llou^i' of Clommons, And, unleb^ 
Simoii had brouglil in tho eiti/ens and burgessts, tho knights 
aloju' Could liurdJv liave lormed a House, of Commons. At any 
rule, it would have been a very dill'erent kind of House of 
(k)mmoius I'loni what we uixi used ((e in tliis way wo may say 
that Simon's Kd’oriu led to tho piv.^eiit form of the Hon o of 
Commons; but lu^ eaimol be ."aid to have created it, for oii'*. (d’ 
its elemenis existed all eady, and it did not come out of Slmoii'.j 
hands in the limshed shap*3 which it took somewhat later. AV"o 
can then h.ivdly call Simon Ui(im'.'itor of the I b>iise oCComim/n.sbut 
may e*dl him tho groiiLest of all Purlin rueiU ary reformer-^, Mr. 
(hero has worked eardully at this vvlujli aspi'cL of Simon’s 
clmract(*r. In the personal portr.ut of him Dr. Puiili has, as Mr. 
lotlioro says, lelt iiithi lo b^ added or changed. V\ hen wo read 
i of Simon in either of them, when w'o read of him ovim in Pro- 
I leSMir Stubbs, wdio is pel hups one degree less /('.ilous for him, 

I when wo read of him in almost any modern writer, we do indeed st'e 
a chiing(* bince the da^s of Hume, and even of JIallum. llumowua 
coTiflistent enough in not understanding Simon or anybody else ; 
but Olio would have thought linit Jlidlam would have had some 
feeding for so memorable .a reformer. But, after all, the dilfci'enco 
bclw'eeii llunic’sT’ory ism and Hal kirn’s WhiggLm was not so wide 
as the dilfevencft between the point of view of either of them and 
tlie judiit of view of our own*, generation. It is simply this— llnat, 
since Hunie’s time, ev» n since Hullam’s lime, life has been 
breathed into tho dead bones. X’o one of •Hume’s day or of 
HiiUain'vS day c(nild have gtiru', Ihrougli tho whole personal and 
political lil(^ of Ikud Simon iu the saino way which both Dr. Pauli 
and Mr. Prothero have done. Some antiquary might have taken 
the .same trouble to lix the pedigree of Simon as ho might have 
taken to Ijx the pedigree of the obscnre.st of mankind. But till 
quitiv recent time.'* no one could have looked on Simon as a really 
living man wdio did a really living work, a work which directly 
utbictfl ourselves. Tho senseless worship of the “ ancients ” and 
the sciHolf -*8 contempt for the “dark ages ’’both came from tho 
siiiue source — the failure to undevst.ind that history is one, and 
that the “ ancients ” and the men of the “ dark nges " were men 'of 
like jiassions as ourselves, perfoiniers in earlier acts of a drama in 
which tho men of our own time aro performers in a later act. 
In their estimate of the chanwter of tho man wo see 
horilly any dili'erence between Dr. Pauli and Mr. Prothero, 
though, (.in the whole, Mr, Prothero gives tho more generous osti- 
luaie. Both allow for the extraordinary difficulty of tho position 
in which Simon .stood in his last days. The knot was perhaps best 
cut by ins overthrow, and the handing on of his work, alter an 
interval, to his dwilri^yer. Simon did more for England, as well ns 
more for hwown fame, by dying for her than if he had lived for her. 
At the fiamo time we must cai-efidly disliuguish Simon from those 
popular heroes whose fame was wholly due to their deaths. No 
one could have made a saint or a hero or anything else out of 
Thomas of Ijancnsler when ho lived ; it was easy to make a 
martyr out of liim when he was dead. On tho other hand, we have 
abundant witntvses of tho coatomi>orary estimate of Simon while 
he still lived, above all in the great l^atin poem, the manifesto of 
the reforming party of the thirteenth centiuy. 

We had lunrlted several of tho passages in which Mr. Prothero 
argues against Dr. Pauli ; but they are mainly points of detail^ and 
amount itt moet to little more than omissions on Dr. Pauli’s pert ; 
little 11101*0 than fiiilure to mark some partieukr action of Simwin 
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ftlBiirs. They mvf be left for fi]M5cial students of the time 
Uy work out. Piut wo must ask Mr. Trotliero not to tall: about 
“ Prinro ” 3i!<lward, ** Prince ” ICdmuiul. 'J'bo form is so very 
inodnn} ; it carries ua by so sudden a jump from tho thirUiontli 
tetiluiT to the eij/hleeiith. One stop more, and wo should lo 
Mr. jfcickonzio Walcott's “lion. lioL'-er,” as tho description of an 
fiiiTs son in the twelfth century. “ I'Alwardus,” Doiiiinus Ed- 
^va^dll■^” — oDce, lUleast/^piior Kdwnr(hi3'’’~niay be “ Kdwur(!/'<»r 
'/‘Sir l'klwurd/‘ or “ Lord Edward,” as anybody chooses; but no 
t prinoi*, save the Pnnee of Aberllraw and Lord of Snowdon. Nor 
thnuld Mr. Prothcro talk about llaldwiu, when ho C)iui(Mi“be^»;xin;?, 
as “ tlio banislied Eiuperor of OoiiHtanliuople. ’ Nobody bani;ilio<l 
him; lie pimply came a-begj.dujr, as sume of his restored Creek 
succoFsors did after him. 

Mr. Ah’othero npiayirs in his tillo-pnge as ‘‘Fellow and Lecturer 
in History, King’s College, Cambritlge.” feel sure that tho 
yo\ith of King’s College must get sorno •wliolegoiije historic fjod, 
and must be soul to the right pastures to loolc for it. 


THE ENVIRONS OF LOXDON.* 

H OW completely the face of tho country round London his 
changed in li fly years it is not difKcult fo K-niii. Whrn j 
Ly&oris wrote his luivirom he look the pariFlu's wilhiu a 
circle of twelve miles; Mr. Thorno takes in a circle of twenty 
luiles, and is obliged to cross his line continually. lu fac!, 
when we remember how easy locomotion has become, and how 
pohrtiblo it is that after a few ye.iirs railway managers may even too 
I ho policy of encouraging travellers, it is hard to .‘<uy poai Lively wliero 
1 he environs of I ioudon, as 1 iV.'jon.s would have understooil theju, end. 
’I’lu) miloatones do not tell us. Pistanco is not a uie.isure in t sli- 
matiug tho com]'0.rativo accessibilily of two ciuch places a.s IJerk- 
Ji'uupstead and Prigliton. ^fr. Thorne might have included 
Margate and llainsgalo, Harwich and Reading, as well as Enrield 
or Darlford, NavcFtock or Woodmaiislerrio, had he, taken the tiiuo 
occupied by tbo jouriioy as well as the distance into coiibidcralion. 
Pul thonglx all J'higland i , ay now bo almost called the env irons of the 
gre.it city, the uio^t inlere.stiug pari, hi.- 3 tork*a]ly, is no doubt that 
which lies within ^liddlesox, Essex, llertlbidshin!, Kent, and* 
Surrey. Thcbo live (.ounties pieaeiit probubL a givat«ir number of 
•places worth vis’diug than all the rest I'f Ihigland put together. 
Kiiig-ior.-on-Tliumet. AViud.sor, Lllharn, Creenwich, Jlampton 
(Jourt, lluniiiniede, St. Albans,' Kichmoud, Kew, Tilbury, Tlieo- 
balds, Ilatleld, are ml reiuarluiblo iu our history. Yet they are all 
well within the circle of tweuLy miles. The ivy-manilod climch of 
(Stoke i\)ges, tho monumental hriussc-s at Stoko b’Abcrnon, the view 
from Cooper's Ilil. 1 , the “ aiillcpie. lo\vor.‘<”of Eton, (he Manor- 
house of luo Uisliops at Fulhtiiii, Pope’s giol to at Twickenham — all 
tlu'bo and others upptiil dillerent minds, vet all arcj wilhiu 
easy leacb of the London excursionist. 'iiicre is Pedft)Ut, 
Vvitli lls peacocks, and thti inn vvIkm'c IRtvov ” w.ns dis(‘oveietI ; 

I hero IS J'ldmoutoii, where Cilpin did not diuo ; tlieu; i.s Walpole’s 
iStra wherry Hill, and Sudhrook, where .feaiinitj Pe-uis saw the 
Duke of Argyll - -afa(.‘t,hy tho way, which Mr. Thorne unacrounlably 
omits. The same urternoon will show a tourist Jhirnhaia IJ.-ecbes 
and Windsor, or Knole and Ohevening, or Enfield aud Waltham. 
In fact, such a neighbourhood exists for no other city on earth; 
and it is .slrango indeed that vve have had lo wait ro long for a 
book like this. Mr. Tboriie has evldi nlly given much attention 
to the immense subject in his haiid^. lie has read a very largo 
number of books, and has made caivful ob-scrvalioiis of his own. 
He is certainly not omniscient, and fails nnexpcclcdly hero aud 
there ; hut on the whole he has given ua a useful book,ono which 
does him credit, and which fills very a})proprifttelv a void in our 
topographical literature. Mr. Thome is perhiip.s, like i,ojiic of his 
prodecA‘ssors, too fond of one period at tho expense of another, 
lie is evidently hut little interested iu purely geographical, geo- 
logical, and ethnological details. Ho makes no general remarks, 
but passes impiu’tiiilly from Surrey to Essex, from Gothic tvrehi- 
tecturo to rifle-boring, from a catfiloguo of pictures to a quotation 
from L\mvs. This is, no doubt, as it should bo in a book of the 
kind. Wo do not wamt lino writing, nor, on tho other hand, are 
wo content with a more directory, Mr. Thorno once or twice in- 
dulges in such phrases as “ vencrablo in its solitudo,” or, warming 
over tho beauties of Virginia Water, descants on tlie namu ns “a 
forecast of tho fore.st wilds, tho broad waters, and tranquil soli- 
tudes that were to bo called forth by the waving of the magician’s 
wand *’ ; but, Ibr tho most part, his descriptions are plain and un- 
varuished ; ho avoids tho e\c*C88iT0 uso of superlatives, and con- 
trives to make an oxlreniely pleasant impression on his reader. He 
is Bometimes absurdly mistaken, as when, for example, ho talks 
of a Dean of Wcstniiustor in 1483 ; sometimea ho leaves out just 
what we should have expected to find, such as an account of tho 
famous Hauworth Library ; and sometimes uses such expressions 
os “ admeasurement,” “ bt. Thomas a Bucket,” and others, which 
we could excuse ; but, on the whole, his book supplies a great 
need, and must not, in its lirat edition at least, bo too narrowly 
examined. 

It is impossible, of course, to go through a book of this kind ns 
if it were a novel, or oven a connected history. But, by way of 
showing how far Mr. Thoruo may bo consulted with advantage, wo 
may ej^amine his notices of some one class o£ objects, or test his 
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accuracy and taste by going through his pages with a yiuw to dis- 
cover his opinions on some question of antiquity or art. For 
example, v\o observe ruinous arlicies on Chivvey JSuikcs and on tho 
fiiipposed op)»dutn of Chiij«ivollaur.ui at bt. Albmi.*. \YheU1i7v wo 
adopt Mr. Tiiorne’s opinion or not, it is rortniu that ho leav es us 
in no doubt OvS to what it W<‘ hiivo not be^ji nblo to sre miy 
reason for considering Brn’E Bottoia tliu oppidinn of 
hoinus more than that of any other anricut ih’iton, luid h.ivo 
always a wery feeling towards ilu'orii's announced r.s “ ingcriious,” 
Mr. tliorne, after noticing the po.-^ nihility that Jkmch Bullom m{>\ be 
a part of Hie Roman road, go» tui to say, ‘‘But an inrenioi s and 
more ftasililo exjilanaiion has been proposed by Mr. 
bhurpe, who regards it ns a poition of tho defeiicP'j— tho outer wuH 
niid losbO mentioned by CiCfar - of the Oppidiim of Ca ^FivclJaumi.-’.'’ 
Ho tlieu traee.s a circumvidlalitoii four nule^ and a ludf iu circuu, 
eiiolo.iiiig about olghti en hundred acres, and e> presses his ix'lud* 
that Mr. .Sharpe’s goneiwl conclusion is wcl! founded. V/ith 
regard lo Uowey Slakes ho is equally explicit. Ho wisely ad' q-ts 
the opinion of Dr. (iiiost, determined no doubt, if he. U wrong, lo 
lie wrong in good couipuny. His notice of tlio querttioii raked u 
well arranged, giving all the authorities lor aud against his own 
view, and Kuiumirig thorn up with clearuef^. In his article on 
St. George’s Hill nbuvo Gov%ey, ho conelude^ that tho work u 
Brilkh. .M,ain judiciously following Dr. Guest. With regard lo 
the earthwork lit Ikirking ho is not .^n fuiv. Dr, Guest u net 
availiihlo here, aud Mr. Thorne Is c.ireiul how he exprcA^ts a 
positive Opinion. It will thus bo seen tliAl, tliongh ho has vii-ws 
of his own, he has read aud vvviglnul lie- \ .1 v\s 0: nihers, and that 
we may tind the he^t luulioiitie.s quot.d in iiis bonk. 

On another Jsiiljject Mr. TiKU-ne's privitb' jiidgi.iont id more 
Ao'dy <‘\ereiried. in hk acooimis of chiireh' 3 he jiulrca frequcui 
lueniion of lealoralioii.^. 'J'his is a point of interest just now, 
ami it may btj worth while lo Fee what ho say. -5. \ ery low of thu 

churches within the circlo of twenty ruili-s remain vintou-'hod. 
Most of them havo been “restoicd,” and iilmoot Ml have aiitVered 
in llm process. Hero and them iraprovement liUsS rc»ulted, aa, 
lor instance, at Finchley, and perhaps alno at tire<sa>tead, wlierc the 
wooden Willis have, been preserved from certain destruction, and 
where, us Mr. Thorne re|X)rl3, *• nothing could exceed the care and 
ta.sto witli which the work wi.s ell'ecLcsl.’’ Against a few places 
where he can speak approvingly — liiiil-a-do-'cn at most — there is 
an appalling ll.-^t of '('('irueiimiS wrought under tlm misused name 
of restoration. Mr. Thornes ivmurk.s on this head arc always 
biicf. He never .mvs nmeb, hut we mu&t auppo.se he thinks the 
more,’’ and ciudainly wdiat lie duC'. tell us is enough. Tim 
environs of Jmndon coiit.ni), ucio'ding to Mr. Thorne, about 
thirty anci'Uit clmrchi -3 in vv’uii h “ restoration ” has been only a 
polite name for wdiut uHed to he ral.i d VandalLm. We tike a 
few examples an they occur. Mr. Tin one's usu,d phrase is smuu- 
thing im Uiis wise: — “ Thu cliun-h L L. L., hut lias been re.slored, 
and has lost much of its venerable and pietiii’L..v'jae aspect.'’ Tim 
“but ''is used U3 a mild way of iinding huilt, and by 110 means 
.siitlices for bomo of tho cases. Thus, .-a Drayton tho church i 
kept phiit ; “this, however, i.s of litllo cojisequonce, the chuKV 
having lost by restoration most of its interest,” At Eton College 
Chapel tho mldilious mado by Wren bavo been swept away, and 
some mural painliiigT^— as “ imidmi.ssible in u rroteslunt chui'ch’ - 
erased. At JL-ston, a very intorebliiig and typical church, cou- 
laining Norman, Early English, and Decorated work, but miiiuly 
Perpendicular, was entirely removed by tho restorer, sMth lue 
oxcoptioii of the tower. At Leatherhead “ the old work vvivs 
much altered in tlie recent restoratum.’’ At Merstham ih'o 
mouldiog.s have been rcclusulled ; this i.s tho C4iso in many other 
])lace9. AtMicklehaiu “ the body of tho church was entirely re- 
modelled under tUo pretence of restorntiou in 1822-3.’' The 
old chancel was removed in 1872, .v.nd a new one built. At 
;Stoke D’Aboruou “ tho chancel arch was semi-circular, and 
was by some called Saxon, but it was taken down, and a 
pointed arch substituted when tho church wuis reatored in 
1854. Tho church was restored anew, in ncconbinco with 
more advanced ecclesiastical tasles, in 1806, aud in the coiii-se of 
tho two restorations so much was taken ilown nnrl rebuilt, so much 
recast, remodelled, and I'echisollod, so much old work replaced by 
now, and so much now work made to ion): like old, that it would 
now be unbafe to trust the apparent ant,i<(uit.vq or attempt to dis- 
tinguish the relative ages, of any part of the labric.” 'I bis very 
successful “restoration” waa, wo Ix'lievo, the work of an amateur, 
and was mueli more complete than even Mr. Thome appears to 
know, although some membei-s of the Surrey Arcbmologicul 
.Society, who remombur long and shoit work in the masonry and 
other vestiges of extreme antiquity, could have given him informa- 
tion on the subject. But a well-qualitied architect fiomotiines 
restores quite as thoroughly as any amateur. There was a most 
interesting “half-timbered” churc.h near St. Albans, one of tho 
few examples of the kind in existence ; it bad 11 treble claiiu on 
our attention ; for, in addition to its own curiosity and beauty, it 
w.is situated on tha site of Verulain, and Was the burial-place of 
Lord Bacon. Let us see what Mr. Thorne has to any of it 

The church was thoroughly ri'stortni by . . . iu 1S67, when 

Elirahcthim poruhos, ceilings, and tittiugs— that oac felt atrcnglluMicd the 
Baconian a-sauciations— wei’Q swept ui\'.iy, anil new roufip. wiiuiuws, uiomIU* 
mgs, pav'ement, and scots substituted. The church loiiks luoderji aud 
somcwh.it commonplace now, bnt is really among llie moat aodent w u 
possess. 

And this is not all. Mt. Thorne contiuaea, when speakinjg of tho 
interior: — 

' The I'crulam chapel, opposite the tomb, with its Elhabcthan entrance. 
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ct'Jling* and pews, had quite a Baron rharartrr before tlio recent restora- 
tion, iwhen all tlmt wm modern was ^wept away, and the cha[iel reduced 
to an ordlnaiy* chancel aisle.” 

The name of the arcliitort who perpetrated tins barbarity i?. piven 
in full ; but "wo erniit it here, ihiiikinp it poesiblo Mr. Thonui tnav 
have boon uiiMiuforiiK'.d, as it is improbable that the local authori- 
ties can have entrust* J to the same hand another and much 
nioro important biiildinp in the same neighbourhood. The case of 
AValtham Abbey ia also spoken of in sovero terms: — 

Tlir ont'l-ciid of ilif' «‘lnjrrh is, e\c<'pt ui.'iin work, cnlmly n'*''', mu'I lii 
A much Iftfor tli-jn the horly of the cliurclt. . . . ThonuMttst 

innovation made i?i lliu pron-ss of rest()rati<jn wa.s, however, hi the di'''iiiii‘ 
tion. . . . Below till! eastern lancetM and .spandrels arc .suljjculs tn)in 

.^)'0[»’s Kahlf'fi. 

Mr. Thorne omit.s to remark that, as if to make tliese very 
objeetionnblo subjects ns much out of place as possible, the ‘‘ Dog 
and hia Shadow ” is tigurod, unless wo are greatly niistakeTi, the 
size of life, immodiately over tluicoiumiiiiioii-tiible. Thi.s also was 
the w'ork of an eminent architect whoso name Mr. Thorne give.s, 
and who had a very narrow e.scnpo of being entrusted with llio 
decoration of a groat nillieilral church. After these example.i it is 
hardly worth while to refer to South OckerMlen, wdiere the *‘olii 
charm Inis l>een deftlroyod by restoration ” ; or to Smith WOiild, 
where “ the brasses, all imperfect, have been taken away, except 
the inscription of Sir Anthony Brown’s, d. 1567, and the slubs used 
for paving-stones oul.'^ide the church”; or to Stiifurd, wliicli w.as 
deprived of its air of hoar antiquity by ivsUiration in 1865 fop 
it IS, indeed, hardly possible 1 oo]k:*u a page without.some complaint 
of the kind. Any one (li>[)o‘-cd to take up the question now will 
find a good .store of uccehMldy oAiiniples in those volumes. It is 
too late to save most of oup pjiidali churches; but a few leimiin, 
and Mr. Thoruo has conferred a beuelit on future geneniti<»iis by 
Lis outspoken critieif'mp. 1 1 is taste, in fuel., appears to be singu- 
larly acute and discriininating ; and we feelaiu'e when he condemns 
a house, a chiifcli, or a picture, that bo is justilied in bis opinion. 
In some cases reslorutioua in the fltrict sense of tho word have been 
accomplished, and he mentions several place.s where ruin has b<M n 
averted, as in the lovvor of Albans Abbey; but such oxumjshs 
aie excepiiomil, and only go to prove tho justice of acoiiqdaint now 
more and more often beard, that re.storation is another name for 
tho destruction of all that gives our English churches tln‘ir unique 
value — the marks, namely, of succes.sive generations, Lhe .a.s.-^iteia- 
tions of centuries, the beauty of irre;.'ular picturesque ne&'j, and llie 
delicate charms of agii and incongruity. 

The chief fault of ilie book tiiat Mr. Thorne has made 
little use of original authoritie.p. JJe does not, it is Irmq g.itlier 
his facts from every .source, Iriisiworlliy or untrustworlbv , and 
pour them all out undigested, like a late writer on Eoinlon 
topography. Ilq gives his authorities, make.s frequent reibr- 
ences, and at least enables lii.s reailer to judge lor him.Mdf. 
But this is not exactly what is required in a “ handbook. ’ Mr. 
Thorne does not seem to have gone himself to charteic', or iiidenil 
to any manuscript evidence whatever. He takes lor 

example, or IJasted, or any other autlior, in their qmdaUoLis lium 
iJomesdfly and their references to the I'alent Rolls, just a.s they 
Bland, withi)ut attempts at venlicalion. To this pvaetieo miu‘«i he 
attributed most of llm erroja into which he has fallen. It is not long 
since (December 2, 1870) a misBike of Dugdule’s u.s to the Biack- 
friars Briory at King's Langley was pointed out in tlie.si' column'^. 
But Mr. Thorne follows l..y&on3 and others without quolion iu 
quoting JJugdalc. This one article indeed abounds in mi.stakes. Mr. 
Thoruo says that the priory “appears never to have been wealthy.” 
It was the richest huu.se of tho order iu England, lie .s»y.s that 
nothing but tlie memory of the priory buildings is left. A moment's 
reference to the Ordnance Survey would have undeceived iiini on 
this point. The shields on the tomb of Edmund of Langley still bear 
the arms they boro in (Jhauncy’s time, and no restoration has been 
attempted, though vve cannot say how long the moimment may 
escape. Mr. Thorne has, we fancy, never visited the place; 
and, though it is not to bo expected that he should visit all the 
places of which lie treats, he should at least obtain accurate infor- 
miilion before he writes so positively. In speaking of Sh held, 
an old manor-house in Great Bookham, he mentions the lieraldry 
which adorns one of “ tho lower rooms/’ and says tlio arms nru 
those of the Slytields. But the arms are those of the Shiiu 
family, and the best epimple of them in tlie hou.se is not in a 
lower room over the chimney-piece, but in an upper room on the 
ceiling. These are small matters ; but it is in extreme accuracy 
iu such small matlera that the virtue of a handbook lies. Under 
Bunnimede we are told that hero John “signed and sealed ” tho 
document spoken of further on as “Magna Charter.” What is 
Mr. Thornes authority for tho statement P It would be interesting 
to know bow the Great Charter was attested, and, if Mr. Thorne has 
any exclusive sources of information, he should make them public. 
Wii are also in doubt as to his views on the history of manors. Does 
he quite understand what a manor was, and how the manors of 
Domesday dill'ered from those of tlie time of the Dissolution P 
Compare, for example, Mr. Thome’s account of Enfield with that 
given by Lysons. Mr. Thorne has evidently taken his entirely 
from Lysons, but with additions and subtractions of his own, by 
which the older work is spoilt. Lysons begins with tho Domes- 
day account, according to which there was one manor of “ Ene- 
felde,” whieh was in all probability at that time contennincuswith 
the Mtish. lie goes on to speak of the various loi'ds, including 
the Mandevilles and the BohuDs, until it came to the Crown. 
^.Itcr a long account of this*** the chief, and in a Domesday sense 


the only, manor — he next speaks of Worcesters, so called no doilbl 
from the gimt Earl of tho Tiptoft family, and of various 
nart.s into which before th«s fourteenth century the original nmnor 
had been cut up. Tln» i» perfuctlj clear, and leads to no miseon- 
Ci^plions, But when we turn to Mr. Thorne we find him com- 
mencing, “ Enfield had eight manors,” and then going on to quote 
Domesday, and coming buck lo tell of the descent of tho original 
manor, without any indication that all the eight were one by one 
t.ikeii out of it. Mr. Thorne may know more on the subject than 
wo give him credit for ; but if he does, ho manages to conceal the 
fact very .successfully. Ilo fol]uw.s Ijysoiis, but not closely enougli 
in tills and similar instances; yet he follows him too closely in 
others; for in his notice of Thames Ditton ho says, “ MLs Bjylo 
married fiist liOnl do 7 ?ooff, and arteiwarda Lord Henry Fitzgerald.'^ 
Them is a genealogical error here ; but we need only remark tho 
spelling of Lord de Ros’a name, wliieh Mr. Thoruo seems to have 
derived from Lysons. 

But iho numlH.*r of little errors of this kind is somolbing 
(‘uormoiis. Making every pusaiblo allowance, and tiikiug out 
the long list of misprints appended to tho second volume, wo 
are aurpri.sed to see a book of this character coal ai 11 so niiiiiv'. 
Sir Baldwin Wako is called “ Wyke.’' Tho Journal of tlio 
Arclneological Association is called “ Arch ami. Jourtiul.” Mr. 
Gilliatt is called Mr. Gilbert. But it wmuld bo tedious to notice a 
tithe of them. One, which is corrected in tlie list of ornita, i.s a 
mistake, not only of namo^ hut of fact. At p. 73 we read that 
Chesterfield House, Mayfair, of which passing mention is made, is 
“ now tho Earl of Ahorcorn’s.” This i.s convcliM into “ Duke of A her- 
corn’s, ” but both are wrong, ns it is wimo years since tho house 

I 1.1. Si- ed into tho liands of a commoner. It is now understood to have 
K-eoiiie Lord Dudley’s. In like mannervvo ai*e told, at p. 189, of a villa 
helongMiig to “th»:; Marquis ol Cariuartlieu.” It is some yours since thi‘ 
Mar([iiesa bceame Diilie of Leed.s. The late riOnl Stanhope is spole ii 
of as the pre^'HiL owner of Choveniiig. Mr. Thoruo ‘ls sadly puzzled 
by the word “Ivome’’ in i*ert.'iiii names, as “ ItoincLane” at failield^ 
ami “Rome fjand” at hit. Albans and AValtham Abbey. In 
speaking of t be Lane, be conjcclnivs that it was so called from 
** Muno tradition connecting it with ” tho Gunpowder Plot, Under 
Waltham Abb(‘y, be quotes Mr. Walcott as thinking that Rome 
Land.s were ho called “ from ?‘ome, roomy, as in Komney, Rmnso^,'^ 
Ac., but be add.s his own opinion that “ this seems veiy doubtful.” 
He furtlier iin ivjuses tho dilliculty by a paragraph on the name i.f 
Ronibird, in whieli he says that it “is deriveil from th(‘ foul over 
the Bourne (called by .some Vv-riters tlio Korn), a shallow streann ’ 
After noticing the HuppoHtion that it refers to the Roman i»)ad, 
be goe.M on, ‘‘ (JtlifT.y jiioro plausibly suggest tbat it was the broad 
fold, from the A.S. ?'um, bioad, the brook bore spreading out into 
a wide and shallow blream.” He is very near hitting the trulh m 
tho iM'vt sentence “ Jf, however, the Rom won* tho ancient mime ol 
the brook, it would simply mean the ford over tko Jtoim” It doc'* not 
occur to him logo a step further, and, f-eeiug tbat “bourne ’ luiMiis 
biuok, and “lom,” or, as ho sjiclls it eksewhero, “ romi*,” means 
broad, so Uonihouriie means tlio broad brook, find Romford the 
wav over il. In those distant places l/ysons is net avaibible, and Mr. 
I’liorne is iIumwii back on liisown rcsourci’S. ilo fails in one or two 
otlier particulars from niero burry or carele.s8nes.s, as in the notice 
of h'opvvoll I'liory, near hit. AlUms, of which ho tells us lhal iioi a 
Ir.igiiu'iit is Iftt, thougli a very superlicinl examination of Sir 
Richard Lee’s houso would have shown him that it w'jis Imilt in 
and (ill tho old walls, and iy really tho old priory alu-red and 
adapted. 

I he information is not brought down to the present lime in 
many casc.-^ besides ibose wo have noticed above; but ii 1110 ju 
I serious fault is the onji.M>ion of the distance from Ij(mdoii, which 
bliould have been given in every instance. Wo miss also some 
account of llJ^^ livings; for, tlnmqh tho cburclies are gemuMlly de- 
pcribed, vve aro not told vvbelLer they arc served by rec.lors or 
vi('ar.% nor aro ll»e patrons indicated, nor the iiieoiiio. A few 
skeleton roiite.^ for excursions might hfivo been added with advan- 
tage, as well as a map or two, the mean level, and other notes of 
tli(i kind. And lliere is great cau.so for dissatisfaction in the 
divisiim (if the work into two voluuies. Tho arrangement in alpliii- 
bctical Older renders this form peculiarly unsuitable. One l.s sure 
to lind on an excursion that the volume left at homo should have 
biMUi bruuglit. Although this is by far the fullest book of the kind 
publisli( 5 d up to Iho present lime, it must bo still fuller before 
\v(3 can say vve aro quite satisiied. If wo thank Mr. Thorne for 
vvhat lie lias done, it is rather with a keen .sense of favours lo come, 
a hope that from this may grow a book worthy of tho greatuess of 
80 groat a subject. 


DOUDAN’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 

T he recently published corraspon donee of M. Doudan is a liook 
which should not be allowed to paw? without notice. It is 
one of those exceptions to the general inferiority of modern lolter- 
writiug which may be said to prove the rule. Modem letters are 
for the most part bad, because their writers aro iu a hurry, and 
possibly because innumerable literary channels, open to :ill luen of 
moderate ability, draw off some of the talent which would in other 
times have been devoted to letter-writing. A Mme. de Si^vigne at 
the present day would be a popular novelist, and would refer her 
daughter to the newspaper^ for eontemporai'y gossip. M. Doudan 
led on exceptional existence, and therefore reached an excellence in 

* X^Dmidun* SOlanoen it PariH. 1876. 
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epiBtolary writinp which i» now equally exceptional. lie was aa 
anxious to avoid as others aru to attract public notice. His posi- 
tion made him independent of literary labour, and the finoneas of 
his taste made him over-exacting in self-criticism. Ilis conversa- 
tion we can oasilv believe to have been charming, and the letters, 
of which a collc^ction is now published, were almost his only mtuins 
of uttering his sentinimils. 'llie conversation, we fear, has vanished 
for ever. A few articles on philow>phy and criticism, and the 
letters of which wo are about to speak, are our only moans of appre- 
cialiug an intellect marked in a high degree by the characterLitic 
ex(!eHoncKs of the best Frvuich type. 

( A word or i^^o must be said of Jk^udan’s life. He took a char- 
acteristic plonsure, it seenis, iu enveloping his history in a certain 
mystery. He seldom spoke of himself, and the most intimate of 
his friends knew very little of his early life. Born in i8oo 

at Douai, he camo to T’aris to lini.sh hi.s studies, and made a 
few friends amongst the more distinguished men of his own 
standing. ifo might possibly have taken to a literary 
career, for wliieh lie luid already shown a imirked aptitmle. 
Til i'l26, Iiovvever, he w^as recommended to the Br(»glie family, in 
order to .superinlend the education of Madanni de Staers son by her 
second luarringe. TTierc lio vapidly won the alFectioiuite confidence 
of the Duko do Broglie, and when, after 1830, the Buko lx*came a 
Minister, Boiulan was lor some years his private secretary. We 
are told that all who laid to do business with M. do Bn>glie during 
that period remember the clmrming conversation which wiabled 
thciii to ♦'udiire with piitience the lioiirs of waiting in an aulo 
cliamber. He rendered more serious Sfo vice.i to his chief in the 
composition of des|'atches and in giving advice ujion all important 
inatlers. Ihiblic appointments were pressed iip(Ui him, but when 
M. de Broglie retired in 1836, Boiid.'io pielerred to remain a 
member of his family, and during llie renuiuid('r of his life was 
one of the most <*t)ii‘'pieiions tigmvs iu the society v^diicli met in 
the Buko’s .salon. 'J’here tlie ijnein‘'^M of his wit and the keenness 
of hirt logic cnabeMl him to hold lii.s own agiiinst the ablest of 
conversational jjladiatois. “ Jf lie would only wiiln* something/' 
said Chmsin, after an evening in his otmipany, “ he ought to 
bc' a mciitber of tlie Academy ; no one, tiuce A^oltaire, has had so 
much wit.*' The im]jr(svion made upon cutupclent observer? in 
attc'itod by a phrase of Sainle-Ilciive. The groat critic .spoko of 
B«»udan as one of tho^c “ cs^uits delii’at.s, nes sublimes, in's via 
moin-s pour tout concevedv, ct a qui la f(0V'e seule el la paliencfl 
dVxecutioii out maiujue." The alleolion with which he was 
gjr’dod by the family of which ho had then become a member wa.s 
doiiblli'ss a greater coiisoliit ion to him thainwcu llieapplnnse (»fsuch 
di.^liugui.shed lueii, niid li(‘ e\ jdcglly needed it. A l*-o«m 1 const itution- 
alisi and a believer in the excellence of Kiigij'jli institutions, he was 
a nu'lancliuly spectator of political events after 1848. His health 
was not strong, and he had some valet iKlinary t mdencies. He 
clung to Ikiris in order lo he near a favourite phyaician,and passed ! 
there th(^ dreadful winter of 1870-r. .Speaking <if tho terrible cold 1 
one day, he says, vvitli unusual hilteruess, that Providence seemed i 
sonieliiiip.s like Mine. Bcuoiton, who was never to bo foimd at 
home, lie survived tho siege, but died two years afterw'ard.«, at 
tlu* age ol seven ty-ts\«), 

Thi‘ letters conespond in their tone wiUi the character indicated 
by su<Ti a career. They are markrd (and in thi.s respect, by Iho 
way, they are nu odd conirnst to the recently published correspond- 
ence of Balzac) by an entire absence of cgoti.sni. Boudan hikes an 
interest in everything except himself. Though a man of wide 
culture and keen intellect, he has re.solved upon, or rather ho has 
Hpontnneously ad(»pted, a pniclico of comple-to solf-otlaceiiient. lie 
is c.s.Mcntially a looker-on ; aHectionato and deeply interested in the 
happiness of others, but never speculating upon his own concerns, 
except, indeed, at momonls of ill-heallh. AVe arc ulwaya tempted 
to wish that .‘'O admirable a crilie of men and books could have 
trust (‘d himself iu the open aronn. But the reluctance i» charnc- 
teriatic. He speaks of it liimstdf. I to is not, he says, nalurally 
jealous, but ho is diseouraged by the excellenco of others; and 
says to himself, when he reads a good article, “ You are quite in- 
capable of writing like tliat; all these ideas w^ould never have 
occuiTed to you.” He cmisoies himself by reading incessantly at 
every leisure moment. 1 read always, and have only ideas of 
my own by accident, like llie.? pas.-^iug before my book.” If ho 
returns to the world, be adds, he will be a naval ollicer. It is 
better to see a lino tropical night from the ship’.? quarlernleck than 
to read other people s travels at the lircside. The fireside, how- 
ever, is his natural place, though he setis the objections to the 
over-nicety which condemns him to stay there. Ho fancies his 
hand trembling iu reading an address to the Academy : — 

Ono shoukl not nttneU too much importance to iinp<irtant things, or one 
doM not do them. 7 / rst imn tic mwn' faire a ptu pr^s ; tous reux fpd ont 
fait fn-avcoup out fait a la ttiuhle ; to be A gmjd Architect, one niu.st l»o 
without ll»u suhllolie*? of Benvenuto Cellini. With fhe.so Hubtletics ono 
makes a dozen [K)ignArd>hancl]os, and life in jin.sscd. 

Yet he can lind conaohalion for a friend who, like himself, errs on 
tho side of refinement. Success in iho world is won by tho 
coarse intelligence which takes thinps in the gross, and does not 
trouble itself about miniitito. Whilst you,he'8ayH, “are contem- 
plating n butterlly’s wing with tremors and emotion, tliesoCyclopbos 
nave swallowed tho wings of roast fowls.” They will laugh at 
you for your thoroufflmess and refinement. The world does not 
look closely at anything 

When its great wheels, grwsed with wh«lc-oil, meet the light delicAto 
wheels carved iu diamond, and moving rapidly and noi^eleasly on a polLihed 
axle, there is a shock ; but tho little wheels are still of diamond, and do 


not break. You will have j'our turn in eternity, where the butterfly’s wIm 
is held BU|>cri«»r to a Maycnco ham, but here it U tho reign of tbe Mave^ 
linins. l)o wliHt you wtll, you will never eat as font as the rest. The'^ham 
wdlwtyou thinking JT the hoar, the boar of the forchl, ih© forest of the 
mountains, the oti^niul snows, tlie hilently^flowing rivers, and meanwhile 
nothing remiiiim of the Mayence ham but tlie bones, and you arc left pale 
niid ralh**r moody amongst this band of healthy, well-fc<l good fellows who 
will laugh At }’Ou when they have a chaiioo. Let them eat till they di« 
of it. 

If Douclan was too fastidious for competition with tho rougher 
Htruggl(!ra for success, it was not from any intellectual effeminacy. 
It w'lis the tibs«mce of ambition, not any want of power, that hold 
him apart. Ono of fais friends tolls us how M. Villemnin usotl to 
bo palpably norvoua when about to meet Boudan after somo new 
publication. His criticism, indeed, bna a keen edge to it, and ho 
wjia too honest to dull it by flattery. Msiiy passages in the letters 
show how well he could sharpen liis weapons. There are, for 
example, some sharp toucln-s at M. Benan. A clover man ought, 
he admits, to have some vague as well as sonio clear ideas, 
without v\ nil’ll he will diw^over nothing; but still there must 
be some bones solid (Mioiigh to sustain any living being what- 
ever, if it is not of the race of serpents I can't see the hmes 
of Af. licnaii.” He .strike.s out a happier phrase in speaking 
of the Liio of St. Paul. M. Kenan, lie says, '‘is a great coquet 
amongst theologians and savants. His coquetry is dashed with 
iinpeiti nonce, but lie gives lo the men of hi.s genoralion what 
tliov desire in all things— bonbons with a flavour of the Infinite 
(Ues bonbons tp/i sentrnt finjini),^' Boudan natioally appnjciated 
llie merits of Siiintc-Bcuve, and says that their friendship bad 
lasted without a cloud until some trilling diflerence two years 
before .Sainti'-Bcuve » death. Perhaps a cloud would have sp- 
pearod earlier it’ tht‘ critic could have read tho letter in which Jus 
friend coinniented upon one of his article.’!. .Sainte-Boiivo had 
spoken cruelly, it ‘.eeiu.’!, of (kiusin and Villemain at a painful 
iiionieut. A singular man is this &jaiiite-Bouve, observes 
Boudin : — 

IP h.os a violent instinct foi lininhing oflf the sick. An soon as be hcitr.s 
tliiTt a m:in b:is fallen in ibr slp-et, he iiin.s out uilh a packet of tinenredkti 
ready to ^tlck into the flc'-h. lie liimsclf a ttirps jjtrdu on the 

dead, c.-.|)c< iiilly if il)C'\ luun hecii lus tiicnd-». and makes their confesaioD 
out loud to give a little imiuisement to the btiindcrs-by. 

Boudan, it is plain, would have been in no want of ncedlcBbad 
he v\ ished to gudn credit as a public operator. There are many 
critical pnh*!M^'es of a similar quality in the correspondence, some of 
which niiglit excite the wrath of the ardent n^lmirers of Ijamarlino 
or M. Victor Hugo — lh:it “ Michael Angelo m term cotta,” as 
Boiid.in Cfills iiiin. 

Boudan. . 1 ^ one of liis friends tells us, regarded himself as best 
qualified to be, like Socrates, an intellect ual midwife. Another 
reju’cscnt'! him ns a kind of literary confessor; and in such offices 
he would dotibtless be inebtimablc. He would not have been a 
Frenchman if ho had been incapable of mnkinir a stinging epigram 
on oeco-sion; but hi.s epigrams show more than the dexterity 
common to most of his countrymen. He possessed in n 
very high depreo the quality which Frenchmen call bon sens, 
whicli is not identical with Fngli.'=h good sense, though closely 
allied to it. AVhero the sound judgment of an Fnglish writer is 
masked by apparent brutality, the sound judgment of a Frenchman 
is masked by tho lightness of his touch. lie is too clear and 
felicitous to get criHiit for his real logical force. Boudan, however, 
is free from any petty afleclation. His felicities come spontaneously 
in the efl'ort to express his thought; they are no external orna- 
ments ; and they therefore prove that his th'mking is really acute. 
Ilia modesty and reticence translate themselves into a playful 
irony. His tone is that of a man of the world too wise to be 
really ashamed of warmth of feeling and depth of thinking, but 
yet most anxious not to obtrude them upon his correspon- 
dents. He prefLT.s to cover them under a slight veil of appa- 
rently cynical sentiment, and shrinks from extravagance of phrase 
as he w'ould shrink from any action iudicalivo of social vnl^ity. 
But uniform elevation of tone shows that ho is never cynical in io 
worse senso of the w'ord. Tho purity and modesty of nis character 
show themselves in his literary tendencies. A true Frenchman 
of tho old school, be separated gradually from the romanticists, 
with whom bo had sympathized in his youth, and looked 
with amazement or dislike at their later developments. He 
speaks with cordial hatred of the imriiorel school which, as he 
.?ays, has for its motto, “ Tho devil i.s not so black as you think.” 
Some people, he thinks, want to find out whether evil is not 
perhaps good, and try to dress its rather repulsive fac4) in all tbe 
oninmontvS of tho imagination. " Let’s soo if this band will not 
look well on its forehead ; try if these pearls would not suit its 
long ears, and these wild flowers go w'dl m its flat hair P But no 
waiting-maid is clever enough to disguise tho secret ugliness of 
this arrogant animal.” His disgust at such attempts perhaps made 
him rather too benevolent Iq some modern Knglish novew. He 
criticizes them with a respect which is rather surprising, though 
it may be flattering. But he ei^lains very well why a foreigwr 
ainnot be quite a competent judge on such matters; and we may 
add that he was brought up on Walter Scott. His hearty love 
of that great man may' have prejudiced him in favour of some of 
the great man's compatriots. Moreover, as a constitutionalist and as 
a disciplo of tbe French school which believed in Scotch philoso- 
phers, Boudan was perhaps predisposed to Anglomania. Without 
oing into details, however, wo may say that it is impossible to 
ip into these letters without iin^^ing admirable expression of 
acute thought unon life and general principles of criticism as well as 
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pttctkuhir pctaona, mixed with persoual sentimeut ■which 
ijnves a dhartaio^ imjw^sion (*f th»' wiitcr.s character. Jle hc- 
jonged during liis life to a class wliich Im il»*clarfft to he mure 
commou thai) w generally suppo^^ed, tho heaux esprita qui u’ont 
liien derit/ He holds, fie wvya, "with Cfray, that there are many 
mute inglorious Miltons. These lelteis tend to show that tho 
ostimato formed of a man h) his fritmds on Ibo btrensrth of hia 
private munifeatationa nniv he more tructwvulhy than we are npt 
to hike for granted. It u* plcui.mt to }i''smuu that no talents are 
wasted; nor was Doudan wasted as far as his iiitluoneo made 
itself felt thmiiL^h the channels of private intoroovu'fie j hut we 
feel that he wac a man ^lio was solar wasted to literature that 
he might, if lo^s faatidioin, or Icjs protected from fortune, have 
done tome enduring work. 


MAJOR RrS;^KLL'>S TCUKIcK .tXO RUSSIAN WARS* 

T his is n very liniely ]Hihlication, and if it were translated 
into llusMau or TTouch, and eirciiliited among theoUlcers of 
the Kussian aiiny now mohilized on tin' hordevs of Turkey, wo 
can imagine nothing hotter calculali'd to ch«*ek any t'tiU exist- 
ing W’ttr to\er in that lM)dy. It no cLanedit to any Mddien to 
^shrink fiom a useless sqiiundeiing of ilnnr h>es, and ne^er inib 
any narrative hi ought tmt move clearly the awdiil waste of life in 
war, quite apart from tho L»8d in actual hglitme. It is now pietty 
•well under3to<»d hy tbo^e wlio'-e att'*ntion lub been called to the 
matter, that the loss in wai, e\en under la\ourahlo couditioiu-,as to 
food, cloUnng, and climate, uri''es jar more I'ue i 1. Kiieft.s than fiom 
the huJlot, hikI that, iu.st<Mid (<r .sjicaKinj (.f tlie soldier as iood lor 
powder, it wnuld he juuch u’oie (orui t to i» gatd liiiu as piubahly 
destined to end his hie in a c.oup lnHjulal, it not m u ditcii ; but 
for dibpiopoition hetw'een lo^si s in uctnm and lo^sc;, iioiu di^ea-e, 
Ihcre base lu'cn few more ^tnkiiu ami awful instances in reecnt 
times than the KuAso-’iurl i^li war o| itSj8-29. Not, ot course, lliai 
the destruction of lile came in‘ir that winch happemd m tls' 
retreat Inun Moscow, hut in that ca^e theie was a sullu-ient rec. 'on 
for the catoetruphe. Napoleon usktd all on achuuce, uiid it might 
have be.jn predicted with certainty that, il' eoinpeUcd to retmu, 
his arm) must peiish. Ilut iii the invasion oi Tiii’licy by the 
llus.8iaus in I1S2S and tho following}!' .r ilure wf'renot appaieiiil} 
any conditions to imiko the aUem[il specially hiu.irdoiH. 'Jhe 
invudors cho^e their own time for making the advance j the 
weather wu’ not unpropiliiuis ; the J»‘u«iia'i army was well 
found and e piipped, as thiiies wmt in tho-* da}s*, wUii« the 
Turkish army was in a state ot exliome di''i/rMni/..ition, and tho 
I’esistrtTico ojiposed liy it was not m!>ry uhstinalu or intelligent than 
might have been anUcipalcJ. Tho cauN s whicli, notwithstan-li' . 
these advantages, brought about tho Itus'ian dksahters — tor such 
must the icsultot the two cmqiaignshe pronounced to ];e, although 
the honuui*8 of war rested with tli< ir ‘ ide -au' vt'iy clearly d* tailed 
in the work now befoic us. Major Kusocll ukes liis tacts Horn tho 
late lienerai Chesnov, who travelloiJ over the scene shoitlv after ihc 
war, and troin Non Moltko, who was attached to ike IJus'iian head- 
quarters; but the intclliguit cutn givtui u.s in tins inteiesting 
volume are his own. 

The Hiissian 8 crossed the Pnith in May 1828, the wholo army 
available lor operation*), including the supports to (s un* up later, 
being ostimated ut 120,000 nuui ; but it boems doubtful w' bet her 
more than 80,000 ever came into the lird lino ol operahoiioat 
•one time. Tho Turks, however, had baiely one-fumlh of that 
number at starting, wherewith to oppos-i the invadei.s. The hist 
mistakowoB inlM'ginning solateiri llio&casou. Jn this leaped inilUarv 
■consklerutions had been subordinated to pnhtical. Tlie Danube w.is 
crossed without dilhculty, the Tuikish comniandev adopting a Fabi in 
eytitem of tactics, niid awaiting the invader behind tbe » ntreneh- 
zneDta of ditleront frontier tortre.-tetn. The hirlrcna of Drailow 
Wtts taken in June, afU'v a month’s siege, the TuikNli commanilcr 
coming under strong suspicion of having sold the place. Vaina 
«uireudored, after a long bingo, in Oi tober, a golden key luving 
beeti used here also. Dul tho fortified position (d’ tho Turks beiuro 
fiCfciumla was found impreguoble, and the biegc of Silistiivi bad to 
he raised when, immediately after the fall ol Varna, tho llii^sian.s 
Tvithdrew for the winter, leaving n vast number of deadbubiud 
them. ** If wo consider,’’ says Von Multke, the enormous sacri- 
fice that tho war cost tlic Ku.-sians in the }edr 1628, it is ditlicnlt 
to say whether they or the Turks won or lost it.” 

Next year tho Itiissinns blurted again in May, NVittgenstoin 
having been succeeded by his chief of the staff, Diebit'^ch ; but the 
•army was no stronger than in the previonsyeur, 1 he ellectivr^h avail- 
able in the first line at starting being estimated by ( It*neml Chosney 
at less than seventy thousand. Thif* time, while tSilL^tiia was 
invested and ychumla maskod, tho Itussian general udvivnced from 
’Varna hy his left. The Turks, Dsuing fiom Sichiimla, a.saumed tho 
oifonsive^ trying to fall on the Ilusoiaii right rear, and a roally 
desperato battle ensued, both jjidcs fighting with deleriiunalion ; 
it ended, however, in a complole victory for tho Itussiaus. 
After this defeat the active opposition of the Tux’ks may 
he boid to have ceased, and Bieblibch might have occupied 
6cbumla. Ho dotormiuod, insteiid, to press fprwai '4 acrobs tho 
Balkans. There was only one thing that stood in tho way of a 
tnaieh on Constantinople, and that was want of men. IJe had but 
25,000 in hand. If only 10,000 were detached to watch tho 30,000 
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men in Schumla, no room than 1 5,000 romnineil to cross the Balkans 
and penetrate mtu tho hoarl of tho luemy’s country.^ Four wodks 
were themforc bpont a'w ailing the arrival of the reinlorccments set 
free by tho fall of SiJistria. But when DicbiDch set fonvaid again 
bo had prohibly at most not mom than clVoctives ; for Mck- 

noss wa.s then making dreadful inroads on hia inustor-rolla. When 
H sufilciout garrison liad been left in Adnaiioplo, there remained 
but little o\cr 20,000 men whiTcwith to puniie the mr^Tch to Oon- 
atantinople. Tims it ia that armies dwindle away. T'ho position 
ot the Kus.sians waa precarioiia in tho extreme, and gi'cat ft.xertion'> 
wert^ made by the Rmpeior NichobiH to raise levies for its rein- 
forcement. But, happily for tho UuHsianp, tho bold policy proved 
here, US it so often does in war, the safest. Tho Turkiafi fears 
oxiiggeniteil tlio mmiheis of llio advancing Uupsiaiis, and tho arti- 
cles ot poaco were signed in time to savotho gallant Diebitsch and 
his aullenng but pali'mt troops from 11 terrible disaster. For the 
sicluies^ in Ins army liad now attaiiiod to awful dimonsion*’. 
No sooiji'r, indM-d, hud the iiu'^siiiiKs entered tlio Principali- 
ties in tho previous }ear than tho plagno broke out; but 
the plague was the smallest of the evils wlilcli b*set this unhappy 
arm>. ‘^Neivoos, inUniiittcnt, and puUid levers, dyseutcry, 
scuivv, and infkviuiuatory disonlc'is, provailed everywhere, and 
dcdioved ten limes a.s iimiiy soldiers iid tho plague, wdiich hud 
liilh ‘lio been coulmed within narniw* hmilci.’’ U is esLimated that 
dui'inir the first ot the two vc:iis war con^iileiMhly muro than 
20o,(Kv^ *oldien pas.ed Diroiigh the ho^piud'J, of vv lunii upwards 
of So, 000 dit'd. This ia c\clu.'»ive of thooi' -a very small minority 
— who vvore killed on Iho held ul battle. It must he rcm(nubtie<l, 
tlioicjore, tli.it lli<‘ army which look the lield the next } ear, and 
lu.iivhed oil Adiiaiu»]ih', was ihe ii'innant of tlait which thus 
iMisei.lldy peiadicd, reinforci d of coiii'-e \i'rv l.irgely wiili Ireah 
troops ; and d a.ivs a gnat deal for Ihe of the that, 

vvitli this teiiibio foivUsto of vvlial would aw it tlit'iu if the 
advance vvcic n jc.Ued, ilwy should line < nti u'd vvilh aueli good 
heart on the '•I'omul cam) aigii. In the following Ma\ the plngue 
a, am bioke out, and rneed with im ua'iiig viokncc, till .d last in 
A araa alone the de.iihs ri.ulud as iiianv as^ODrtdas. Fveiy- 
wheie the <loctois loll vieimi aim )>t to a lu m. The luoitaUly was 
almost us cvcis ^l\e as in the pn vimi'' <• impugn, ind Uoii Multke • 
f.-'timales tho h'ss fiom disease in thr) feeond }i'iir of the war 
at ixjjO'Ki men, Nllogelher, tlien, ulxnd 1501 ooli un 11 dud in 
llu! war, ill which IIuto was only one pileln d Imil*, and the 
towuib wn'ro tik^n through tin' in a(‘ln*i} ol the deh inlers. As 
Majoi Busstll well obsei vis, Onjeaili ug the aeeoiiid ol llu'-^e 
hoiTois, the feeling naturallv luiie'), whal uni'll L.ive been the 
talent and deternniiatH)!! of Ihe gem ral who wu'i uinMeuMl l»y 
thtin and stdl led his anny kUi II ol^ol ni lo fpioLu the fol- 
lowing de.'Ciiplion ot luiii lio'ii Fold NlbM'iiiiji''u Dial}. - 

T'" 'Mai .In.l Dulithdi is a lil'le, lat, jil* Ilium luukiii niaii. '•i in J} 
fne In^li, wUli a Liipi’ I kmiI, 1 >iia hi ii k lull, .m' •. i umi v.ui it tlu 
tliijH 1 ‘•i ulit, me’ a t i»uiil< ujiic iiulii ilivent imliiii iiui of 

n iiip< r, Willi h h.i'^ o III ' 1 tin luin linni (In t tuu|i in ..ilihinni ,•> In [nuuii 
tdk of \ ih'ilaa ki, <n of lie J) illv.ni>i, tliat ut bi'iawai, oi '1 L'a- 

Kdde. 

Ot COUTH' the p lint of imniedi lie interi'-l in connexion with 
tiiis w<u IS to be able to determine how fii Uie cliiuu'es ol success 
foi KiibSia would he greater or less now iii a siniilar invasion tli.ui 
they weri' in 182^;. itiiy^ia liaa ceitainly a much l.irgor army now 
nu»LiIi/cd uu tho banks of tho LSiMi than she had in 182S, and 
much better mean.s of n mforcing it, td least to the borders of 
its own teiiitory ; Ik v mid that the bn a !i ol railw \ gauge would 
appear to le IV 0 her dejicnUent 011 caiL and <-aLile Uansii, ju->t 
ol old, .suj)j osing that the Turkb havo auHieieuL k iiso to leaiove 
then rolliiiut .stock out of tlio way. And the itiruei tho army tho 
eix'ater ot cuiirse Ik comes tho dillicult} ofkieinn.' iL pro)Mjrl} bUp- 
plied. Then, eitbougii tho Turk)? li ive cerLimly uul displayed any 
mililarv ciipicily in Ihoir war with iSi'ivia, their *irniy hua 
comjuivitiveiy im]irovod imicli more than that of lluss-ia, 
both tin U) numhei-s and oigani/ation, ainen 1828, vvlien 
indeed it was in a Btato of e.xtitiordin.iry disorder and iucomplete- 
nwis, tho JunibtMiiiey having been lately destroyed, and no adequate 
force establibhed in their place. On tho whole, it would seom tiiat 
Turkey has made the greater relative improvement, aud, if so, 
an advance on CoiistanLinople would bo still more ditlicnlt fur 
tho Uussians now than it was in 1829. This compjrFon, too, 
leaves out of view tho probable etl'ect of .sickness. 'I'ho Turk.s are 
in fact protected as much by tho detestable climato of ICastern 
F.urope ns by anything olac. No doubt the hygiene of theltussmn 
army WMsovtiomely dol’ective in 1S29; but there is no reason to 
snppoH* that it is at all perfect now, or that the heats of Bulgaria 
woiihl not prove aa dcstiuctivo of Northern lite as of yore. Major 
Kus.se]l calculates that under the nnwl fuvonrablo circnmgtancea 
mnelv dava must elapse after the pas.sago of tho I’rutli before Oun- 
btantiiiopie is seriously Ihimtonod. Now iho war, if itdoes takejdftce, 
cannot really coimnenco much before May ; for when ouco the frost 
bogiu.s lo break up, tho roads become impassable till spring is fairly 
eatabhahed. ItmiLst therefore bo the middle or oud of August before 
the llic^ians arc before Constantinople, if the Turks should not bo 
able to bar their progress ; and the latter will have a potent ally in 
the heats of that eeuaon. Tho llussiaus, moreover, have no loxtgor 
the command of tho sea, while it must be very doubtful if anotEer 
Diebitsch will arise to impress his strong will on the course of 
eveuK 1 vastly, it is now well known that Constantinople is 
capable of being made practically irapregimble agaiusl an attack 
ou the land side. Taking into account all these cuiisidomtioDS— • 
the certain Iodb, the linanclal erabarriissment, aud< that, even if aac* 
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cewful in malnnfi her way to . Oonstautinoplo, tho prohahiliiy 
etiil fac»?s her that she may not ho allowed after all to 
reap the fruita of her viciory— Ituwia ia corUiioly not with- 
out a full ai’iiioary of reasons for wishing to hud any houour- 
RWh or plauMWe mcaua of escape from the i.a«k which a few 
months ago she acemod ready to enter upon -with light-hejirted 
reoklesaness. 

Wo have liere hecu dealing only with the quoHtion of ;i JJus^ian 
invasion of Turkey hy way of Bulgaria ; hut, if war breaks out, 
the eaetern aide of the Blaclc 8oa will also he tin* scene 
oft important operations, and some of the keenest ob"'('r\ers 
of the existing state of things aro of opinion that Un&Hin 
will make her chief ellorts in that direction. The po.s'iihlo 
outlines of a campaign in Armenia are di^rus'^ed at soine 
length by Major Jtlls^'ell ; w(' hnvo only epace Isere to rinu.irli on 
the infatuation which posse''Scs Itussia, with Iku* want hiUli of 
])opuhition and money, to extend her A i.aatic empire ,wlu n every mile 
of advance really manes her only the more vulnemblo. So Jar fven 
her strides eastward being a honreo of d.'ing'or to our liold on Indm, 
we believe that I'Jigland has only to hold up her liMiid and l^i'^sian 
fciway east of the Cahpian would criuuble away like the sainl ef iho 
Steppes over which it is now CAerlcd. But this is nut the place to 
develop so ini])ortant a doctrine. W'e have only to add, in conclu- 
sion, a word of cimnmmdation on liie Ciirelulnesti and ability 
with which Major Kiit>t>tll has e\ecut» d his iiileieaLing Uii-k. 


LA Lfir.I'NDi: DLS Slkcj.KS.* 

M VICTOIv IlldrOS iitw volumes show no .^igns of 
• dimiui.-lied p<)\ver: they are uuh'i'd lull of tlio e.vlru- 
ordinary (jiiiilities which iiiahe tlieir wiiier one of the loo'll com- 
prelicnsi-ve poetsi tlj.il llio Wi j M lies Seen since Slndv.^t'Caie. fu 
r^aying this we jIo not for;.'i I tl-e f{iultf>»»f ^^lla\;)gau•‘c, jujk'c uK'e\, 
redundance, and hojnliu t whicli have di:ti;iiiii d .-ome oi M.llujoi's 
works. iVii'ts W'l.o IniN e w 111 ten h ;'S or uiined :it Ict-stliaii M. llciuo 
have attained w ilhiri llair limits a perfection which lie will mU 
pum-e in his rapid and sweeping lli'dit to .'ceU; and the humch 
*po(‘t is at turns wanting ( 'j eeiall^ in that eontvo) whicli in Siiak- 
spcorc tenipiT'5 the rm-h »tf piu-^ioii and produces Fuhllmity witleiut 
a. touch of e\tra\ri<'ari(M^ or an apjiioneh to the ah. urd. \’cl, for 
vn.stiiesfl of coiiei'iiiion. p<»w'er of expression, varietv <if mood, and 
ponctnition of -duivaciu* comhim d, there are xeiy lew un-dciu 
■pupts wo c.au tiiiiiK of wlio lisal ,M, ihieo. In his present xoJuincs 
iheve are immy in‘'taiiees tif the ^Tarideur and dm mg of tliouglit 
xxliich till' pot'i can ron\cy to his readem in words exery one of 
which is lull and el«tf.juuit. ; there are not a few examples of his 
biting faculty of satire and epigram, and Ihi'ri* is ,^1 special de- 
velopment ot that tender nppiveiation id’ the lieantv of childhood 
which w*‘ max expirt (o see vet further developed in lh( 3 ioitli- 
coming L'Arf d'llro (irtmdpn'o. Jn giving jiroiuiiicnco to lhi.=», 
M. 1 liiL’o Inns diowii a v iMl<>iii u hich does not alw.ns heldig to 
poets in their old rtre. Instead of drawing upon the recollection 
>/f pii^l ciuoliuns. 1,15 jia.s wiilten iroin I'resent ixpeiience, and pro- 
duei’d poems as ti,igic in tlieir depth of jiiilhos as hia earlier work.s 
xvere in their lire and pjU'Sion, 

'rii(‘ \*>iunie.^ open xsith a poem called Ui Vision d’oii epfc .sorti 
cohivrcj’iu which tho vastness of tho jioet's iniHgiuation is as 
evident ami limls ua lull an expre.'-'-ion as oxer hclure: — 

111! n*ve ; le inur ilia Mi rles iii’ap]»;n'ut., 

(■‘i tiuf. lU- l;i I'luiir vive avffi (in f'laml Ijiul, 

L'lif iiiimolnlilc t.-iih* (l'iii(|uitdii(ir, 

I’n iMlilicf ay/mt un InniT do iiiultitinlc. 

* • « « • 
raif'is I’vil.'iiT fiii-'iit .''iir l.i ]»;iToi livide 
Luiro rifs jiijliions dc laces tmit a coup. 

Ji- vcyaiH la ct* Kicn (jiu* nous aj'pi Inns Tout. 

Les roi.i, ]oH dicux, la gloim rt In loi, les pnss’agcs 
lies genciMtioTiH ii vaud'ean dims Ici^ iii'r.s ; 

Tt d< vnnt rium ri-g!uil pr(di>ii{;caici*t tin 
Los lloaux, U's (Idulciir.o, rignorunco, la laim, 

La siUKi.olition, la .‘scieiico., I'lii-'-toim 
('oniiuo u poite dc vue uno facade noire. 

As the poet contiluios to look Blradfastly at Ihu vision, it hccome.s 
clearer j tho chaos resolves itself into an order in xvhicU ho dis- 
tinguishes the past history of the world, until 
/ .siir la vi-jinn lngulue, cl bur rKii-momc, 

Quo j*y voy,'ii'!» ain.sj ciu’uu fond d'uii miroir Idtiiic, 

La vie iiniuonoc ouvrait sch ditrorines rnmenux: 

Jt» contoniplni Ics voUipt^'s, les miuix, 

La mort, lea avatars <5t los m<?tcmp.HyccHe.«, 

Kt ilaiiB robw.*iir taillis des etiOfl ct des I'huses 
.Ic regftnlniB rider, noir, riant, I'ltil eii feu, 

S,itan, oe bracorinier ile la foict de Dicu. 

Then cornea the ahock of two opposing spirits, those of the 
Oresteia and of the Apocalypse, lor whoso advent the heavens 
seeiu to make a way ; and ostliey puss, the one crying “FatalitiJ!*’ 
the other Bieii 1 ” the vision trembles and breaks up ; and, when 
it reappears again— 

Cc nVuiit plutf cc mwr, pnidigivux, complet, 

Oil In dcstin nvoc rinlini s’aiicoupittit-— 

it was likou vast bur} ing-ground, M of images of ineviUiblo 
death and destruction : — 

Sculcracnt Tavonlr conlinuallf dVolore 
Sur CCS vcstlgoi uoSrs qu^un p&lo orient doro, 

ICt $ti levait ftvec un »ir (Vtistre; au milieu 
Dhifl' image oh, snoR voir de t budh?, on acirtult D ictt» 

/ * La Uptndia d«.« Siicfsi, Far Victor Hugo. Kbuvolle Silfrie. Paris : 

h6vy l<Vl?res. xSy;. 


; This is followoil by a hymn of great beauty ta <*La Terre** 

; in which wo may note for Uieir tcr^o poxvur of nu.igery the lines'*!- 
i Et I'lVInir fmiit vivanl qui. hriHa ot f»lt. 

Tout cju tend ^U^ *'t, t.i<» uh' In Nuit, * 

A force (I'c-flVuyaulx sourircs. 

Then c<»mfs “ Suprouiwtio,” in wliieh Vuyou, Agivi, and ludra, tho 
gods of llm wind, iiri5, and space, hoasling of their Umitluss 
powers, ftit- eoiifi'tuihsd by an appaiitiou or light, who lays at thmr 
i feet a blade of hi raw, and huia (hem I'xeuii-e tlieir slrength on 
j that. ^'a\(ai r,ii‘'es a treiueiwloua storm, ‘.u xvhicli the whole 
inix-(‘r^e veins to tremble, ai.d \gni sets the world in ilamcH, 

I while tlie simxv romiiini imhuit ut llunr feet, fudia vaunts hi.^ 
puixer of .stcing ex eiytliing that exi.^^t.-^: — 

LmniiTP. jc te ilit tjiu- jVriibraBse tout ITlrc 
' T(fi-nii*ini', enf b'<*n, tu ne peux dtftp;ir,uti'e 

I !)♦■ limn ri’g-ird, iiiiiMiiB cClip^d tu di^cni ! 

j A p'uiie ent-il parlo ijit'ollo avnit dinpunj. 

I ‘MmiIh* (ieant.s et Dicu.v contains the dAtiaueo of the gods bx 
! one of dm giants whose cave they approach, and “ L(5ft Temp.'-'. 
l*ar:a]u».*.'’,” xvliu’h doscribas the ( hango under the rule of the godr; 
from die .Mimplo lovcliiics.s of life on the earth to a reign of terror 
in which three rixers, .Styx, Alplic*us, and rftymphaluB, ilod under- 
ground, iiud in which 

]>(“. v;igups veiv ilii wur iCiUTruunait “ Oubllaus ! ** 

JAdjs< ri' e ill's li.-' Ildll*?. 

Tlux^e txvo poems arc folhiW'ed by one. of conpidcKi,ble loiigth^. 
called “ Le Til an,’’ xvhudi is full of bi^auty and power, Tho giant 
Biilos has been bound by tho gods .and shut up under Olympus, 
j lie ponders ovt r hi.H impri.'^onineiit, and with a sudden etlbit 
break's liis boiuK Then, diggingii vv.ivxvilli his strong h.uids, and 
: briaKiici down all ohslaelt'.s, la; peiiolndes deeper .‘uid dcep«r into, 
the eftith, until thcnugli an opening lie seejr “ I'nulie e.c'ilc monstruciix 
de hi Tene.*' 1 fo i-' i by degro* h spu a ] out betoio him a whole- 
uuivi'iw of worlds--^ do-; million.s ct'eiift rs et do jiaradia ” — beyond 
d;em a limille.ss gulf, and 

I A 1» ax f I’l^ r4']'n)-*( nr (I’unc brnimM'tc'inelle 

‘ llans eii in b.'iit qUilU; laiilue eneriue, imp iirumllel 

I Then he bui.'-t huJdeiily among ihe gods laiigliirig ami feiisting on 
I Olympus, et leur criii ((‘rnble ; U dieux, il est uu J>icu 1 ” 

1 It xv(»uld he imposj- 11)1(5, lor want of space, to speak of eveiy 
poem in M. Hugo's xolumes, and from “ Le 'fiiwUi ” wo must n«ss 
on to Aide ollcrtc a !Majorien pri'lemlrnt a rjunpire,” whick is 
remarkablu for its e.xtraordinrirv dramatie fiMce. In R'dinloguc of 
.‘'umc thirl V odd lints btUxveeu two .'*)». a kei's, the poet couveya 
Cl singularly vivid iniprossioD of the irre.‘>islible force of the liordo 
xvhicU liils ll, > plain in (Te.iiiiaiiy xviu'ru the w'eno ia laid, and tho* 
rcxelalion tiuii their leader is Altila comes xviih mlmirabio eti'ect 
in llio lust line. “ 1.^) Komuncero dii Old, ’ which takes up a goexi 
deal of tho divi'^ion of the book callod “ Apr^,sJe» Dioux les Bois/’ 
ks xvritten in a im tre and .spirit of whitdi the llr.'^t stauzii may servo 
as an example : — 

ViMH ne tu'alU z (]u‘ii la h.^nclip, 

(,niijU|uo .allirr 1 1 hu*s'niii'ii> , 

Vtui-. I'tcs fK*(it, n>i bariplir ; 

M..IS Ji' < ‘id cit gland poui tli ii.\. 

The snmo idea is finely kept up througlioiU , luit the w'ork .suffers . 
iis do many olln rs in (be volume.^, from the poel/s habit of takinjjr 
for graiiliid llnit hi.s readei’s are xvell up in the cut-of-tho-xvay 
naniMi of tSpaiiish lei'eud which he mu.-^l have collected wdlk 
iuliuite pains. “ Well, Castellan d'Osbor. ’ ia .a short drama in six. 
.scerie.s, which rt)pri*senl.s Utlio HI. of Germuuy, and otlier princoiiv 
t ra’ccmpaiiied by Fope Sylvester, otleiing every kind of honour and 
^ e.dvanoument to A\'elf if he will give up the plooiuy towor whiclt 
• ho is rosolx'ed to hold against them, and join himself to their forces., 
i Ho refuses in a sombre and .«cornful speech; tlio tower is unaBsail- 
1 able; the princes and tlitir troops retire, but take up an OfubuBb. 
A Utile beggar girl, cold, hungi*y, friendless, passes by and damamb 
shelter. Wolf lets dow n the drawbridge to take hor in, and ia 
iuBianlly surrounded by liis foes, while the crowd which haa 
before lulored him as a god heap.s ever} kind of insult upon him.. 
The dark grandeur of the forest and the lonely towt^r, the shallow 
splendour of the Kmpii'c, the inlinite courage audteiiderucssof Welf^ 

I the diU'erent types of the ticklo mob — all these are brought before- 
the mader’s nmid with a nnu'xelloua art and concentrated power. 
PerhapH tUe least happy of all I lie poems in the two yoluLne.s ia 
“ J.i’A]gle du Casque, ’ xxhich comes soon after Wulf.*' This i» a^ 
combat between Comt«; Angus and Lord Tiphaiue of Scotland p 
and aimuig other strange tacts wdiicli come out in the cum*$e of tW 
poem, it may bo nolecl ih.*it HeeJa is plainly visible tVom Lord 
Tipluiine’s domain iu Scoilaiul. 'Hiere is an irresistible sense of 
incongruity and ahaurdity about tlu^ whole work, and the end^ 

1 xvliicii aims at a sublime terror, -i.s nothing but childish. I'lphaine 
‘ puiaiie.'* the young Count iu a clui.'^e conducted on the gi^ntia 
scale in xx^bicb M. Hugo didiglit«,aivl linally kills him, upon whink 
the brass englo oij Tipbftiiie's helmet take® all nature to witnese 
. that Tiphaiue is a bid mau, and tmrs him to pieoeo. 

! “ L’Epopite du Ver,” with which the eecond volume opens, in- 

I cliara-ed with a biting eloquence and tire, and ila gloomy tendency 
. is rolievod by the address ftxxm tiro poet to the worm which followi 
it. Tho poem b, hovx'cvcr, disHgui'ed hero and there by iwageit^ 
which are somewhat too revolting. One stania, which bnnge ouC 
the writer's power of satire, may be quoted 

C’est porctt qii»fin ma nuit j’ai tiwuif^ vos vicloiws, 

Cost parce qiw jc snis coinpoae do vos gloiros, 

Doiit Pdciiit riituntit 

Dc l()uU*5 VOS flerUiS; dc vo§ durdiis,- 
Do toutes VOS grandeurs tour a tour devonfes,^ 

Qiie JC robte petit. 
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‘^aBfenrer " is Riiothor form of the idea expressed iu Welf/' with a 
different conclusion. The three finest poems in the second volume, 
Qnd we are disposed to think the most perfect in the whole collec- 
tion, are ** Le Oimetifera dTJylau,” “Giierro Oivile,’’ and “Petit 
Paul.” The first of thcRe conveys with extrjiDrdinary force and 
vivldncs.s the story told to the writer by his undo of tho battle in 
whichhe, with a hundred and twenty men, kent the cemetery 
which was the pivot of the contest. The recital is full of keen 
touches of charact<T os well n.s of niagnificont description. After 
hours of steadfast opposition to shot and shall, 

Soudnin Ic f'li la nuit s^aiibla uio'uid nolro. 

K1 1’fMi criJiit . Victuire ! et je criai ! Vu^hiiro ! 

do.s clartesi qui u’.ipprochan^ut di> m>m. 
iSaiq^lant, sur uiie main ct sur los deux « 4 i'uou\ 

Jy »ne trainai : je ais ; — Vuyoriii oil nous on wumnrs. 

J’aioutai : — Ddiont, touii ! Et jo coniptai lUo-i Inimmc.-^. 

— I’robont I dit lo NorRcnt.— PM^sont ! dit le gauiin. 

Je VIS inon colonel venir, rt'pcc on main. 

—Par qiii done la bataillo n-t-<llo <Hc I'aprioe ? 

—Par vous, dit-il. — La noigo elait do sung baigm'o. 

11 ivprit; — C’esL bicQ vous, Hugo ? e'e.^t voire voix ? 

— Oui. — Combicn do vivanLs C'tes-vuus ici P—Trm.H. 

In“ Guerro Civile ” the crowd has seiz»3d a soldier, who replies to 
their insults with calm contempt, and walks disdainfully among 
the bodies which he himself may have shot down. lie is being 
hurried to death when 

Un enfant apparut. ITn ciifaiit do six un.s ; 

St'S deux bras sc ilrcshiuoiit .su[i(tb:iius, meriac iiits. 

Tons cnaient Eusilloz Ic inouchurd ! i^xion rashomiiicl 
Et IVnfnnt so jctu dans les jainbt^s do riionnne. 

Et dit, ayiiiit au fiont !•* ray»)n baplninol 
— Pi ro, jc no veux pas qu’on to f.uso do rnal ! 

The child refuses to leave his fatlx^r, who pcrsiuide.s his captors 
to ]iretend that they are taking a Inondly walk, apd sends his son 
home reassured — 

Nous sommes 2k noire aise 2k present, luoz-iuoi, 

Dit Ic p^^e aux vainqueurs ; on voub z-k ou>. quo j’aillo? 

Alors dans cetle I’oule oil groiolail la batnille, 

On entendit pa'<bOr uu iiTunoiue trifSou, 

Et le peuple ciia : lieiitre d.ans la in<ii'<<)ii ! 

In “Petit Paul’’ is found llie full expression of that depth of 
tenderness and pathos of which wo have spokon nbove. The motive 
of the pooin — the cruelty of a stepmother to a child who has hoen 
his grandfather's idol — has been often taken Ix'l’oro ; but it may bo 
doubted whether the intoUsMity of pathos with which M. Hugo 
has treated it has ever heen approaclied. To remove any lino 
from its proper place in a poem so perfect this is perhaps 
audacious; but, for the sake of one expres.dnj', wo cannot resist 
quoting these four lines dc.scribing Paul i’l liis btepmother’s 
house : — 

II prenuit dans un coin, ii terre, scs npxs 
11 devoim imict, no pnrlnit pa*^, 

No pkuruit plus, l/irnfanoc paifm.s sombie ct farte. 
Souvont il rcgiirdair lugubromonl la |><)itc. 

What the catastrophe of the poem is may be gues.sed from lIiiH — 
tho tragic beauty of its e.xpre.ssign by the poet ctinnot be imagined 
without reading it. 


.SELLAE’S VIEGIL.* 

T HIS book is an attempt to gather up and pivncnt in a coiu]u’e- 
lieusivo form what- is known and ha.s been i^aid about N'irgil 
and the intiuences under which lio wrote. Mr. Sellar’s fonner 
volume had given good hopes that he wmuld und^rtako this great 
labour and perform it well; and we Imve to thank him for a 
volume which, after all deductions, is the nio.'-t iiuport.int efl’urt 
that has yet been nnulo to interjiret Virgil for modern iv.aders. 
Sainte-Beuve’s well-known Htude wa.s at most a study of the 
yEneid ; and, full of charm as it i.s, it hqive.s even on the yEneid 
much to be said. Tho great French critic knew too much of 
literature in general to know any depai-tiiicnt exhaustively. 
Oonington, too, in his edition had above all things V) edit, 
and from the nature of tho case his criticism is a criticism 
of details. Mr. Nettleairq) in liis tSmjt/Pstiunn, Mr. Green in 
his little Virailuin Sfu<hj -these and many other sliort essitys 
had really only pointed the way to a larger work that might 
include them all. And indeed tho hist charge that any ono would 1 
bring against Mr. Sellar's volume is that it is not large enough, 1 
Tho table of contents is a mBs.sive piece of work, with il.s eleven 
chapters and their careful divisions and .subr]i\i>iion.s, exhausting 
Virgil’s life, his poems one after another, his place in Uomnn lite- 
rature and iu the world's estimation. There is abundant industry 
and care here at least, whatever may he thought of the work in 
other respects. 

As is fitting in a volume which profe.sses to he only the first of 
two that are to give a complete account of all the Augustan poets 

S and BO to continue his former work on thr Roman Rods of the 
l^puhlic)^ Mr. Sellar begins with a full-length review of the 
Augustan ago in its liierai-y aspijct. Without much pretence of 
independent research, he deepens and widens the received idea of 
that age by bringing to boar upon it all that has been 
recently said on such subjects as tho deification of thi5 Emperor, 
tho sentiment of nature, and the intluonce of Alexandrine poetry, 
flngliah readers who are not professed students have in this gene- 
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ration taken their impression of the \irgiliau circle xuainly fron 
Dean Merivale *, hut lloau Merivale’s account ot tho inniieiicos at 
work was written twenty yeara ago, and took little account Of 
the labours of foreign scholars. W^hat Jahn ha.s said or wo 
line art of that time, of the Liviaii statue of Augustus, of the 
cameos and other gems’, what Helhig has said of the lufluoncoa 
which made Pompeii beautiful — this is tlio kind of iutorniatioii 
that Mr. Sellar has striven to embody. His view is that the 
literary mon who represent to us tho Augustan age— -noi’t homtnea 
ono and all, and thus opposed to tho whole sentiment of the 
literary men of the former generation — wer<^ the result partly cf 
the general enthusiasm in favour of peace and order, mauipulateA 
with wonderful skill by the Emperor and his minister, partly of 
the unprecedented accumulation of wealth in Romo, and partly 
of a peculiar lite.rary culture derived from Greek artists and Greet 
writers of an age when the bloom was gone. And tho reasons for 
the sudden development of pwtiy rather tliau of the more 
native “ oratory, history, and didactic disquisition ” are in their 
turn to be aouglit for in the circumstances of the time. De.spotism 
destroys political ekxjuence, and, if it chuo.ses, can destroy history 
and political speculation. But poetry, as Edgar Quinet has said, 
“is tho last lorm of literature to wither under a dL*.spolism,” 
though it withers not tho loss certainly in the end. In the case 
of the Augustan poets, not only had the mechanical difiiculties of 
their art betm overcome in tho preceding ago, but an idea of 
dazzling splendour was pre.sont to their minds, and for one short 
generation tho Empire was a thought not of “ ilull oppression,” 
hut i»f “ inspiring novelty,’’ to men full of a siMise of the now 
possibilities opened for Italy aud Rome, ami full of tlie now taste 
lor Greek let lens. 

Before turning In Virgil’s poein.s in detail, Mr. Sellar spends 
two well-lilled chapters on tlie poet’s place in Roman lileratnre 
and on his life. On the latter subject nothing very new is added 
to w^bat criticism had before extracted from Donat ns and the 
other biographers, aud from Virgil’s own references to hiiiiHclf and 
his contemporaries’ allusions to liiio. But the author has put 
out all his strength in the former chapter, which conliiins not 
only a sketch of the history of Virgil's reputation, but Mr. Sellar's 
own views <tf Virgil as a “ nqiresentativo” poet, and as one of tho 
great poetsof the world. Some in Lerest ing rmuarlts precede these more 
dogmuitic Bcctioiis; for in.stance, whero the decline in Virgir.s fame 
during the century before 1850 is partly accounted for by tho say- 
ing that V'olfaire and the French of his day “ were interest e<l in 
other ages in so far as they appeared to be like their own,” wdiilo 
tho modern critic “ feels an imaginative iiitm-est in nnseent or ob- 
scure civilizations '* — iu other w'ords, is interested iu other ages m so 
far as they are unlike his owm. Jlenee Virgil, in nn age like that 
of our fathers, is likidy to lie obscured ]<y Homer, who, liesides tho 
ineniiccuble charm of oiiginality, hns the millp annvn which make 
nil tho ditiercDco between un age that stimulates modern curio.sity 
aud one that echoes the modern time. The beginning of this cen- 
tury, Mr. Sellar alsi) reminds ns, wa.s an em when men de'^ired “ to 
e.scape from the exhausted atmosphere of literary tradition, and to 
return again to the simplicity of nature, and lumian feeling.” 
Hence tho great English and German poets wJio characlcnzc Ihat 
time are men who diaw much from Greek sources, and very little 
from Roman, tho genius of whicli is “ mo>'o in liaruiony with eras 
of e.stablished order and of adherenco to custom.” 

But now that, a.s wo regard it, a '.ealthier and more sci»‘nlilic 
spirit has como into exi.stence than either the spirit of con- 
ventional admiration or the spirit of conventional depreciation, 
the worhl begins to turn back to Virgil with un interest, as .^fIong 
a.s that of Addison and Voltaire, though its grounds may be 
dilTerent. Not because ho is the rival of Homer in “ the inspired 
poetry of hendc action, '' but becausi) he i.s, in the (irsl place, the 
embodiment ami representative of all that is great in the Boman 
Imperial idea ami iu Boinan culture, and, in tlio second, tlui 
supri’iuo example of a peculiar type of imagination, and one of 
the greatest masters of style in literature, Virgil has definitively 
taken his place as the chief of Boman writers, and ns one of the 
four or five great poets of the woild. To how many ha.s 
it been given to seize and sum up, and present iu the 
perfect manner of tho great artist, the very (‘ssence, tho vital 
spirit of their age, and that ago ono of the decisive ages of the 
w’orld’s history Y Whether .such an ago is like or unlike our own, 
tho modern judgment on such an achievement must bo that the 
man who does it is ono of tlio great ones of litemture; nay, if we 
an to have compari.sons, that be who with all the pleasure-giving 
skill of tho arti.st lu-eseiits un idea so varied and cornprehen.sivo as 
tho Roman idea, is hardly less, in spite of the mille annu,% than the 
[ poet of the Iliad, with ita picture of elementary human passions 
' and its simple story. Mr. Sellar takes great pains to show how 
this “ representative ” character belongs to Virgil; indeed tho 
sections in which lie tries to demonstrate this may be called 
the central sections of his book, determining as they do tho llnca 
of the more detailed examination of Virgil’s wpuruto poems that 
follows. Tho poet represents, he says, the idea of the aeatiny and 
poniua of Rome ; tho sentiment, newly rising into prominence iu 
his day, of Italy as ono country- and the common home of 
Rome’s best beloved children ; the political heeling ot the time, 
when “ faith in the Republic had become impracticable ” ; the 
tenderer religion of the time, when jfietns meant both “ piety ” 
and “ pity,” both love to (Tod and good will towards men ; the 
leaniing of the time, philosophic, antiquarian, sacerdotal | the art 
of the time, with its too careful study of Greek models, its over- 
refiectiveness, its perfection that had within it a ^ seed of decay. 
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The eeparato examlDatlou of each poem^ into which our Hpaca does 
not allow us to follow Mr. Sellar, is a development of this view of 
Virgril. 

It is difilcult to select characteristic passagos for quotation from 
Mr. Sellar's book, though here and there we come upon a piissago 
where the thought is siuuularly deiinite as well as true, and is 
expressed in a crisp and clear manner. For oxaftiple, of the two 
aspects of Nature which the Georgies and the Eclogues present: — 

^ In the Georgies, the Bouse of the relation of I^ature to human rnorgy 
imparts greater nobleueae to the conception. She appe.sr.s there, not only in 
her majesty and beauty, but as endowed with a houI and will. Sbe sUnds 
to man at first in the fclatiou of nn aiitagoniftt: but, hy cumplianc.*) with 
her conditions, he subdues her to bis will, and tinils in her at last a ju.st and 
bonefleent helpmate. In the Eclogues she tahrs rutlicr the form of an 
enchantress, who, by the charm of her outward luicrj and her frccly-ofiered 
gifts, fascinates him into a life of indolent rejioBo. If the one poem may in 
a Bcose be described as the “ glorilioation of labour," the other might bo 
described os the ** glorification of the duke far mVa/c" of Italian life. 

Or, again, of the likeness and yet contrast between Virgil and 
Lucretius ; — 

The secret of the power of Lut rciius as an inlerprctor of Nature lies in 
his recognition of the sublimity of natural law in ordinary pheuomcna. Tho 
secret of Virgil’s power lies ill the insight and loug-practiaed meditation 
through which he abstracts tho siuplo clement of beauty from common 
sights and the ordinary operations of indusiry. 

But we can hardly say that the general clfent of the book on tho 
reader is that which is produced by passagos so clour as these. 
For the roost part, the four hundvod pages in 'wliicb xMr. Sellar Ims 
treated Virgil lay him opeu to tho churgo of dilfusonoss, of dwell- 
ing too long upon the obvious, of going loo little below the 
surface. For example, tho section from which we have quoted 
the former of the two passages, tin? section on Truth of reeling 
in the EclogucB,” is twice a.s long as it need be, and some of the 
remarks that introduce it tremble loo near the veigc of commonplace 
to bo admissible in a writer of Mr. Sellar's powers. No doubt 
to write A really effective book upon Virgil is one of tho most dilli- 
cult tasks u mau can set himself ; the poet is far too well known 
for the world to tolerate anything but the most exceptional treat- 
ment of him. The keenest historical imagiriulion, tiio power of 
receiving and communicating a perfectly delinito impression, a 
horror of “ vain rejKititions ” — Ihestj are indispensnble qualities to* 
tho critic whose opinions of Virgil are in aU) way to be accepted 
as iinal. If Mr. Sellar does not posse^ss all these qualities, he 
certainly possesses adequate learning, although his book contains 
no history of Virgilian manusmpts or of Virgiliaii emendation j 
and he has a methodical way of going to work which produces 
its effect. The result, ua wc lui\e s.iid, ia that ho ha.s written the 
most comprehenaivo book on Virgil that exists in English. But 
whether it is to ho accepted as the best and last word that 
criticism haa to say upon Virgil is another question. 


THE CiTV OF «UN.SHINE.* 

I T would be little to the purpose to compare this tale with the 
ordinary novels about India. With one or two striking ex- 
ceptions, even the good ones among them seldom rise above the 
level of mediocrity; they might ptiss i'or third-rate productions of 
the London season, with a tiger limit, a badminton party, and a 
view of tho Snowy Ita’uge thrown in, by way of local colouring. 
Their India is simplv Belgravia with a turban and chuddur. This, 
however, is a real tale of India, by a writer who thoroughly under- 
stands his subject. At the beginniug of tho story wo aro shown 
tho villagers of Diiupmigar working themselves into a state of ex- 
citement about the upostasv of Kiishna Chandra, son of iiamauath 
OossaiDjthe owner or hereditary guardian ot the local temple aud its 
far-famed miraculous hnya. If it were a vile ^Sudra whose morals and 
rolipion had been spoiled by the foreign kine-oaters of the Calcutta 
University it would have mattered little ; but a high-born Brahmin, 
the destined guardian of the iingaj it was horrible ! Tho chief 
men of the village— Throe Shells, the moneylender ; Prosunno, the 
lawyer ; and Gangooly, the gossiping, consequential, good-natured 
headman — are hit off very cleverly j aud there is also humour in 
the account of bow tho opposition were induced to consent to the 
prosecution, for the simple reason that they were deep in the books 
of moneylender, who was in love with Itadha, with whom 
Krishna was in love, Tho perplexity of the villagers is extreme ; 
for what would become of tneir pilgrim tralHc if tho Gossaiu left 
the village, taking the lingu with him P Tho question, however, 
was settled in the temple grounds, whither tho sly villagers had 
deputed their two most unpopular mombei-s, the lawyer and the 
moneylender. With the prompt sarcasm for which he is often 
distinguished in the course of the story, Uamonalh silences tho 
lawyer, who had himself been taught by the kino-killers ; aud he dis- 
posed of Three Shells by telling him a story, Two years ago, said he, a 
Brahmin pilgrim lay dying of hunger and thirst in the pagoda tope 
close by. In his last momenta he revealed to the priest the fear- 
ful crimes of which he had been guilty. IIo had come from Lootna 
— a place you may perhaps have heard of. But what ails you, 
Three Shells F You look as if you were goinjf to faint. The sun 
is too strong for you. Sit a little further back into the shade, man/*' 
Eo had m a terrible life had that Brahmin/' continued the priest, 
^'but he told me of an accomplice who was even more steeped in 
crime than was. ' This p^son was— Dog and sou of a 
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dog,” exclaimed Itamanath, starting to his legs, as Tliree Shells 
with a howl of despair prostrated- himself before him and 
attempted to kiss his icet, ^'pollute not with your un- 
hallowed lips the feet of a pure Brahmin. Back, wretch, lest 
1 blast thee with a look.” As tho Mahaiun sneaked out 
of the compound, llamnnath informed him that ho had 
placed a sealed copy of tho above little story in tho hands 
of a trusty friend, who w«mld deliver ii to the English ma- 
gistrate ** in tho event,” said the priest drily, • of anything 
unusual happening to me — that is, if 1 wore to be suddenly found 
dead, or the like.” Dhupnagar was clujuted of its punchayei ; hut 
the roiider anticipates how necessary the possession of the packet, 
and the priest s death, have become to tne moneylender's peace of 
mind, ifis villain, Mohiin, will sU-anglo Itamanath; for Three 
Shells himself cannot carry another priest on his conscience *' ; 
and then he will poison Mohun, “ for there can bo no sin inputting- 
such a scoundi^l out of the world”; neAt he will foreclose the 
mortgage on the spendthrift JUjah’a property; then tempt the 
proud Kristo to give him his daughter, as a reward for remitting 
nis debts ; and, finally, he will die a Rai Bahadoor, after having won 
tho favour of Govornraeut hy bis contributions to district roads and 
female schools. But to rctiini hj iiamanath. Without concealing his 
grief, he received Krishna with all the old tenderness, lie bided his 
time. lie imver expostulated with him in a way to arouse his pride 
or rekindle his enthusi.'Lsm, The old nian wiis also master of a kindly 
flatiro which even a stronger apostle than IirUhna would find it 
Jiard tu resist. But the priest s surest weajion was his son’s love 
for Rudha. How could an out-caste marry her, or support her if 
he did ; for Rauianath's wealth morally, i/ not legally, oelonged to 
the temple, over which an a})j)slate never could preside. Ihima- 
nath left the yuuug tilth usmst to brood in solitude. IIo cut off 
bis supplies of vanity — refused him the gratilifxation of martyrdom. 
It was most humiliating. Did not tho Calcutta mob stone Mr. 
Ohiittcrgee when ho turned Chri-^tian ? And yet tho blockheads 
of Dhupiiugar considered Krislimi Chandm Gossain — the crack 
student of his year— too iusignificaut for hipidation “ In fact 
Krishna felt'quite angry with the latitudinarianism of his towns-* 
folk, and began to think there would bo but small benefit in 
teaching them a new faith when they cared so very little for their 
present cieed.’’ But perhaps Krishna found some consolation in 
tho martyrdom of his final surrender. 'Fhe only drop of bitterness 
in Ramauath’s cup of ha))pine83 was the necfK'isity of sacrificing 
the happiness ol his beloved diui^hter-in-law Chakwi, whoso 
chance.^ of winning Krishna’s affections would vanish on the intro- 
duction of a ijccoiul wife. For Ranumath was tender-hearted ; ho 
could never bear to see a woman cry — so very unlike his “ dear 
father — peace be with him !— who would heat his wives until the 
Zensma rang with wailing, like a burning-gluit at burial-time.” 

The chapters on Krishna Agouiste.s are a good delineation of 
the conflict and interplay between pa.^^sion, worldly interest, and high 
ideals. They also contain many vivid sketches of Hindoo domestic 
life. Rspecially striking is tho picture of the haughty, high-born 
Radha, stately and beautiful lus an Apsara from Indi-a’s heaven, 
and with her secret scorn fur the bookish, sheepish youth to 
whom the eddor folks are about to transfer her hko a paretd of 
goods. But the Fates spoiled Ramauath’s little plot. In the dead 
of night Krishna overheard an impossiniied conversation between 
her and A fzul Khan. We are told that the stone wall of Riba’s 
gayden gave Krishna more support at that moment than the two 
million and odd gods of his latliers; uud that Ivriahna broke 
oil* tho match without assigning any cause. Wo are uow in 
the thick of Mr. Ahardyce’s plots and counter-plots' , By the 

machinations of Preonalli, the native deputy mogiBtralo, 
Radha's third and last lover, Afzul Khan — the handsome, wild 
scapeCTace — was put under lock and key on the charge of having 
shared in certain robberies which had lately taken phico, oue of 
them at Radha's father's house. Then comes a characteristic scene 
of Hindoo superstition, in which poor Chakwi visits a witch, 
from whom she procures a love-phillre wherewith to subdue 
Krishna, Afzul’s father is also there — bis object being to poison 
his son, so as to save him the disgrace of hanging, or of transporta- 
tion, which is worse. Radha's passionate grief over tho dying 
Afzul is described wdth great force. Afzul, however, came to. 
IIo had swallowed the wrong dose. It was Ramanath Gossain who 
accidentally drank the mixture intended for his son, and in a few hours 
his funenil pyre lighted up the waters of the Gungapootra, whilst 
Three Shells greedily listened to tho sound of wailiug, and watched 
the smoke with ferocious delight glancing iu his rut's eyes. But a 
futo os tragic and suddeu soon foil ou Tliree Shells himself. For, 
scorning her country’s conventionalities, and throwing her old 
pride to tho winds, Radha breaks in on the court ossoraWed to try 
Afzul, and explains the true cause of his presence in her 
father’s compound. And, to crown all, the robberies were there 
and then brought homo to tw^o professional thieves in the monoy- 
lendur’s secret employ, hy Mr. Romesh Ohunder Roy, who, having 
been scut by tho Calcutta Brahrooists to examine into the facts of 
Krishna’s apostasy, had discovered certain secrets of Dhupnagar 
life. Three Shells tied j and next day be lost his path in the jungle. 
His wild flight from u tiger was an-osted by a precipice at tie 
foot of which stood Afzul and another pursuer. The brute seized 
Three Shells, who clung to the edge ; a shot brought them to ten^a 
Jirma\ and the two mann^aters speedily perished in each other’s 
embrace. Afzul, of course, nuirried K^ha ; and ^ishna forsook 
the Empyrean and Saraswati, the Goddess of Wisdom, for his 
ancestral acres and Ohskwi. 

The Mahi^un’s death, no doubt, looks sensational, and its ok* 
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ciimstances of timo And plncc mHn’r improbable ; nnd it 
be plau&ibly urj^od that the development of tlic ptory depends on 
an uUACCountuble pin of omission, and nn improbable Pin of com- 
inififlion. But, opart fi-oin this, the story presents an intorostiiu 
icture of Hindoo life onrl cli.iracler, ihouph nerhaps Anj?lo- 
ndians alone will fully apprecialt^ its fidelity. How np]vropn;itL* 
to the man and the occu'-iou is the nttilude of U.-joy, the 
match-nmher, ns, with his hend on one side, a 11<>\.st'r daintily 
held to the tip of hi^ iio>e, lus t‘^es ]iv 51 Mo-*m 1, and a [daeul 
smile on liis connteManee, ho stnrids listening' unpereciv.'d 
outside It gronj» of viJlngers gossiping nlvnit the Krishna- 
Itad ha business ! All through the story Hejoy is the man 

w^hoso soul, in a past stage uf his oxislenco, niieht- have inhabited 
tbo body of ii eat, Tfis step is feline. Wlien plen.-t'd, he ntte:s iaar- 
ticulate soiujds like the purring of a cat. on alun st Hvpt^ei Idm 
to rub hiinsell’ against y*nir legs. To lonk at hiiii, *• voii 
could Imve uhnott sworn lie had made his 'Uuhit by hek- 
ing himself only half an hour befnro.’’ Tiie nu'st amusing 
chavaeter in the story is Mr. iloy, the barrister e.nd ex’-Tomi'lar, 
whose iHTentncities and irreverent rcniarlvS on the holy 
cow so borriliod tho simple folk of Pluipnag'ir. Tli.-n there 

is Baniimath (jossain, whom one lo\es to imagine •fitting oro'^s- 
legged ill his tmnple-porcli, ns he conteinplatiiely smoki's Ids 
hookah, after tlie rosy dawm, and in the dn-amy eve ; the tine old 
priest, with hia shrewd notions on men and things, his kindly, 
dignified, and persuasive ways, but withal his (piiet, dry sareasui 
fur the hypocrites rash emtu^'h to pvovi'ke it. llamnnath is the best 
of the old-lasbioned Hii'doo ; just ns Krinhn.i hi-l Mr. l\ov and 
tlio “'Diplv ’* (Ibuiuty-Mnglshate) aro iv^pts’tivs-iv eA.aei t3’pes of 
rovoluti(miir\’ or Voung Bengal; and all t.ujr ought lo be studied 
ill conjunetioD. Mr, Allardyc'' makes his T'labfcs ju'r.sonallv in- 
teresting ill spite of their meaniie.-s, ibeir (lujdicilv, or Ilnur 
sluillow C(»neeit. It would be absur'l to feel angry vrith Mr. 
Koy ; his unfailing good humour and stlf-pi.. -session di.-:- 
arm your ri‘sentinont at his ama/itig impudence; and }ou 
can only laugh at him when, alter a ynuldniig that would 
httttle mofc't men, ho walks chec'rily oil*, whistling a cockm-y 
air and twirling hi.s gold-headed cam*. Next to Jiam.iiiatii 
and Krishna, the best-drawn eliaraetor is porliaps Agha, the 
Khyberee, tho rough, wild, yet tender-li*‘jirted Or.-on, who 
seriously thouglii of slaying an intidel »a‘ two hy way of in- 
volving tho compassion (if Allah on the imprisuiit fl AjV.ul, Lui 
who finally decided on tr\ing a pilgrimage 1.' (In* tomb of the 
holy saint, and began his praver in the folbw*,';- blunt uinl 
stniightforward sentence : — “Ohbkv'-C'd Bir AU Khuu, 

an Afghan yourself, and kn(»wing In w dlilicuU it is (bran Afghan ■ 
to do right, have mercy on the vilest and humblest of 3 our 
slaves.’’ And then, alter denouneing himself as “ w or.-se than a 
dog of dirt and a cat of cUiy”; *‘v\erse than tlm Nawab of 
Panch Pahfir’fl little, brown, spa^ined i^elding mid “ wa.rsti Ilian 
tho rotten old rock that lies belvviyn iJlmpnagarand Milkiganj, on 
the banks of the (lungapootru,'’ he coiielud* .s Where fore, Oh 
blessed Pir Muitaza Ali Khan, seeing that thou art -.u holy, and [ 
am 80 vile, do wlirtt ia needfiil. AVIuil use ofinoru!'’ Ameeu.'^ Tho 
description of Agha 3 ruminations on the unsatisfactory order <d* 
things in general ia highly humoroug. Another agreeable charac- 
teristic of Mr. A Hardy ee'a work ia the absence of any appearance 
of efTort. Only in one insUiuco is a desciiplirin overdone:— 

Thn Gungapootra fame gliding ‘.lowJy’ down to the hoi tom of the vitUey, 
sweeping 'wiili im waters now llu* one ‘•itlo now (he <>thor, as tlif lobC-'* ol'^a 
queen are tossed from sid*; to side .is .she p.aers (he palaee hall ; thu»wjiig up 
huge mounds of .silt as it slowlv' dunhlts ihr* corner of Milkiganj, dc. 

The Hunile ia quite in the Oriental spirit ; but the abruptiiesa of the 
tranaition from pictorial drapery to alluvial depo&it almost suggests 
the substitution of t<ilk for silL 


PRlXCi: JlFNTvY Tin: NAVIGATOR.* 

T he painstaking and accurate authorof this work Jins put before 
bim.solf a very distinct Jb? i.g not exactly engaged in a 

||roce68of rehabilitation. ]Jo ie determined, if possible, to showtlmt 
the Aplandid maritime ficliicvi'ineiits to wliieh we owe the discoveiy 
of America and Aufttralia, the H.*n routji to India, (Tiinn, and Ihu 
Moluccas, and the circumnavigation of tlie globe, all compressed 
into a century, were in reality due to tho imagination and perse- 
verance of a- single man. As tho great-grandson of our own 
Edward HI., ns tho grandson of John of (ruunt, as the sou of his 
daughter Philippa and of Joao, one of the* I/est kings that over .-at 
on file throne of Port-ugal, Prince Henry, tmnied “ ilio Navigator,*’ 
has a special claim on tho respect and remem branco of Knglishmem 
This Prince was bvirn, fortunately, at a time tvhen tho world had 
just begun to wake up li\»m a long slumber, and Mr. Major has 
shown, by a>good deal of reswirch, how King Jo.ao vanqui.slied the 
Spanioixls in tlie buttle of Aljubtirrota, formed an alliance with 
England, I'orcecl the Mussulmans to evaciiato the town and citadel 
of Ceuta, and then allowed his sons, moie than one of whom were 
men of eminence, to give that attention to travel and maritime ex- 
ploration which in so short a snace enlarged tho whole horizon of 
politics, aoionce, and trade. Wo do not make out that Prince 
Henry is entitled himself to take rank as a discoverer. What 

Pyiiir^r Utnry NnviyfUtfr^ and their Ihfaults. By 
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Mr. ISfajor claim n for his hero is that he successfully stimulated' 
and directed tho onci^e.s of his own and other races ; th%fc, on 
the bleak proinontnryr of Sngtes, sxvept by the windfl of the 
Atlantic and unrelieved by vegetation, he passed y^oars in studying* 
impciTect mftp.s, and in perfecting iuadcfpinte instruments ; that,l^ 

.a pulicioiis liberality, ho en8urt*d to his country the services 
(»f abln seamen of all nations; and that, in a lllh of less than 
seventy ynars, ho lairly placed Portugal for a time at the head of 
the piMueer.3 of the world. Wo admit that the author has mado 
out Ji very good case, and we may Hiiy of his work, as a literary 
production, tint it tells us a groat deal in a moderate compasB. If 
(he mirrative lias nncnsioiially a dry auriquarinn flavour about it; 
if tho pages teem wilh siicli naiiios as Pedro and Diego, Pertwtrella, 
Halt lia/.;ir, and Ikirtosa; if there i,s a certain winieuesa in the ac- 
counts of stormy Capes, furious scp-s, low Hues of coasts fringed 
with pjilm-troes and cultivatxHl by hostile l\loors or tattoed and 
suspicious Tuunx^ea^ these characteristics arc ouly what we must 
expect. But the author is never gr:imliloqu<‘nt, never loses sight 
of his pvonii-^Gs and proofs, ami never writes for effect ; and now 
and then, in his tle.se ript ions of slran^n customs and gestieulatinj^ 
and Milked c()in)»it:inl.s, tliore. is a freshotiss and a Himplicity which 
take lib back to Herodotus and Defoe. 

T'here is, of course, a family likeness in all the experienccfl of 
th»‘sc luirdv' seamen ; and tho l\»rtiigu**Sf*, being good Doiuan 
I Catholics, seem to have been honestly aetuiit<*d (|uitG as much by 
the hope of inlrodueing Christianity jiMiont; harbarouB tribes .1.3 by ft 
thirst (or new conquests. WIuTcvor they landed they apiv.*ftr to liavC‘ 
first planted tho stnminrd of the ir country, and llum tei have carved 
a cro-^ Their next endeavour ordinarily was to win over soim^ of 
the negnie.s .and carry them back lo Por1n,:.uil. But these Wnevo- 
hml motives were not seldom misconstrued, and there .arc one or 
two ugly Stories of artitices resorted to by tho explorers which 
W'cre ;Met with forcible relaliiition by the native.^. Bfirrcniiess of 
results only apjiears to have had tlie cllcct of Jniiqiening hnention 
and furnishing fiv^h incentives to energy ; and, wilh all our modern 
nnipliludo of resouiees and wealth o1 knowledge, wo must admiix. 
tlie courngo and skill wdiich eaniod frail ships, provided with un- 
scienlilie. instvuinorils, round dangerous Tapes and over teni- 
ja'stiious oceans in haCoty to their unknown ports. Indeed this 
b(*ok hn.3 more than once reminded us of iMiieaul.ay s wimiing 
agjiiiist the habit of hiolung at ancient tiMiisaelioris by ihi* light of 
iiiodcni kiiovvledgo, and of boasting that uo all know that lin'ro is 
a placi* callod New* Holland, while both Cohimbii.'. and (bunaxvent 
to their gi'iues in ignoranco of the (act. 

Wo shall (I ua\(mr lo condense some of tho chapters in which 
Mr. Major shows how, step by step, the rortiigu(‘so crept 
ahuig tho vast coast of Ahica, got pro i tho Tape of (lood Hope, 
and e’Vcntnally founded an empire 111 India, hero their eareor 
as explorers eiideii and that of adjniriistraior.*j did not ]>i‘gin. 
TIkto is mi old tradition that. Mmh'iia W'lis reall;, <lis- 
coveivd by lUi Englishman named Alacliiu, wlio I'cll in 
love with a 30tmg lady of good f.iinily, carried her olF 
in spite of lu‘r parents, was driv(*n to tho j.'"land in an 
attempt to evado pursuit mid reach Ermn*- , and died there 
with his mistress, the siir\ivors just managing to reach the 
coast of Africa, wlmro they were tiikou prisoners by the Moors. 
Tills Ix'iok slunvs that one of Machiu'^ crew, a Spaniard named 
Juan de Momles, was ransomed by Spanish inten'ention, and 
eventually found hi.s way into tho service 0/ Prince Henry, -who- 
sent out one of hi.s navigators, (ionsalvcs Znreo, to re-discover ihe- 
i.dand and colonize it for Poruignl. The name of the EnglisJuimn 
^M.-ichin is still retained io a part of Madeira called Mnchico, while 
Funchal, W'O aro told, ia derived from the Pori uguese Fwtwho^ or 
fennel, with which the place ahonnde. Wo like to boar of tlifr 
conUnnporanoous account of abundant water and wood, of tho 
jackdaws and the sea- wolves which gave their names to places 
either in Madeira ilself or the lesser island of Porto Santo ; of tho 
intTOduction of the sugar c.sne, and of those celebrated vineyards- 
which, though they recently have ceased to till our celhirs, only 
lliirty years after their introduction displayed' bunches of three? 

I or four palms in length, which to a Venetian navigator appeared 
i *^the most beautiful sight in tho world,” and of ft prolific rabbit,, 
i which littered so copiously that her descendants ale up all the 
I vegetable cultivation and bectimo a positive post. But it rather 
taxes our liiith lo believe that wheti certain dense forests in llio in- 
; tcrior of tlie island were sot on fire, in order to save labour and ta 
clear a passage, they continued to bum unextinguishod for the 
space of seven years. After the diijcovery of Madeira a groat deal 
of time and labour was sj^eul in doubling Cape Bojador, exploring^ 
the country of the Tawny Moors, passing the S^enegal, moving fioutli- 
wards along the Hold Const, and preparing tliu way fur tlio triuwipha 
of Dias and (Jama, Tho author (aikes occasion lo show clbariy 
tJiat the group uf the Azore.^, though marked on an early Genoeiw 
map of 1351 found in a library at Florence, were not known to 
the Portuguoso at all till 1432, nor colonized till some years sub- 
sequently. And there seems to bo some controversy as to the 
precise dale of discovery between tho Flemings and the Portu- 
guese, into Avhich we do not caro to enter: hat We may I'omark 
that Mr. Major eifectually explodes the tradition about an eques- 
trian statue, with letters in the Phceuician or some unknown lan- 
; giiAgc, which pointed to the existence of a new world across the 
Atlantic. 

Passing over these t^ios, we come to the remarkable enter- 
prise of the Venetian Cadamosto. This gentleman, when only 
twenty-two ycais of age,, had tho luck, owmg^ to coatrary wi&dSf 
to make tho acquaintance of Prince Bcnryir who heiiped to’ jM» out 
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,iiis ship sfcDtl sent him to report on Madeira and Porto SantOi and 
to pu^ his way stU) I’urthor south, in the space of sooie thirty- 
seven years sinoo their discovery the ialauds had made a marvellous 
progrero. Ooata, wild boars, and rabbits, os we have already said, 
were uhiindant. There was wheat onougrh for conHumptioii and 
for export. Wood of groat elegance and IVagraucy was made into 
furniture, which was sent to l\«:tugal, itnd Madeira could boast of 
eight hundred men, of whom one hundred were inountecL Then 
we have an interesting account of a native potealatu who pos- 
sessed the country fifty miles south ol' the Henegol, and to whom 
the Portuguese gave the odd title of Budoniol, This worthy 
had nine wives in one place, and inoro or less in oiliurs, and was 
respected by his subjects, not fur his rank, but for his riches and 
for “personal strength, beuee, justice, counigo, and good looks.” 
lie kept up great sUUe, only showing himsoir to his subjects for 
one hour in the morning and a short time in the evening ; and he 
allowed no one, not even his rektivos, to appnjach him e.\i?opt on 
their knees and with their foreheads on the earth, something like 
the fashion counteiianced in Burma. The clinirito, we are not 
surprised to learu, was too hot for cereals or vines ; but there was 
])ieuty of oil and palm-wine, us w'ell as of surpenls, while ant.‘?,and 
uuimals of various sorls. Horses imported from Jkirhary ct>uld not 
aland the “ extreme lieat,” whicdi “ soon killed them” j but we aro 
inclined to inijiuto the morlalily, not to warmth ot cliimde, 
which favours tin' high-spirited Arab, but to ’unsuitable food, 
^.ich as beans and miller. South of l*riiico Biidouu.rti country 
Nvas the t.iuiubk, and up tlii.s they proceeded .some way, but ro- 
iurricd after an eticouutor with the iie^^roe.s which read.s very like 
.1 page or tw'o of 2 \oLitmi ('rmoe. In a becoud voyage their 
motives were better iip]jr(!eiate<l, und C'adnnioblo procoi'ded some 
.sixty miles up the (lambiii, to tlio n^gion of Jklti Manija, or King 
Iktti, lever compelled him to returu {il'ler a blay of ekveu 
days ; but he histed cleiihants llesh, and thojight it Laid and 
disagreoablo ; saw some hippopoiumi, and wnmloied at a liabit, 
Kuknowii elsewhere, of eating dog's flebh. About lliis tiim; auolher 
'.'.iptaiu, one Diego tlomez, wont much further up the .same river, or 
tearly live hundred miles, and feasted the sovereign, Nomimansa, 
ill returu for divers civilities, with fowk m’d mi'at and white wine 
and Tt'd, t«) such an exlonl that tlie guo.>l.s said to each other that 
' no nation was better Ilian the Chrislians.” \Vh* own to foeling*aii 
inlerest in this potentate, and in his wkli lor baptism; in his 
auiii/.euiont at learning that the Ohribli.ais carried on their wiDtvS 
I bird which could catch and kill other birds; and in his longing 
<'0* some rams, sheep, geese, and a jiig" ; as ul.>o for two men “ who 
^ (.uKl eoiibtruct house'*, and make a survey of bis city.” Jiut the 
ji'urative vvays little more on this subject cveept that, some two 
ears afterwurd.-i, Prince Henry oeiit a oertui:’ abl>ot, a rolalivo 
u! a cardinal, to remain wuib iNoniimansa, and instruct him in liie 
tiue faith. 

When Ibiiice IJeiiry died and was buried in the monastery at 
iklaiha, in a tomb winch, by leasem of its ex^uinito deoign, 
•' we are to beliovo ev e-witnesaes, is alone worth a journey 
1 > Portugal, di.'*<‘overy su&taiiu'd a chfck- f«>r a time. But 
<ho race of eiilerpiismg navigators vv.is not extinct. King 
Xilimyo, as the author spells his name, leased the African trade for 
Jivu )e.ar .3 to Fernum (ioiiie/, witli tin) exi'i'jdion of ivory, . '* 11 ]) u- 
kiting with excellent forellmiighl, that the should be hound 

to discover iinmndly one huudnal leagues ol c-oast. 'fiiis gentle- 
uian, who must not bo (‘onfounded with anollier (d‘ a siiuilar 
iriioe, also discovered what wo call iho island of Formindo Po, 
fitted out ail I'Xpeditloii which opened up a trade in g<dd dust, 
discovered the island of St. Tliomus, and wavStho lirat to crosx tlic 
ofpiator. All this enabled Feriiam to amas.s great wealth und 
remler good service to the King, who grante,d him a coat-of-arms, 
rjtjcnif three negroes’ heads collared, or, with rings in their ears 
and noses. 'JTiese expeditious doiibtle.ss prepared the way for the 
tinal triumph of Bartholomew l)l:is, wlio actually rounded the 
(Jape of Good Hoi le without knowing it, reached Algoa Bay, to 
which )io gave the name of Santa (Jruz, and returned home, 
owing to the exhaustion of his crow iu mind and body, after an 
absence of just sixteen intinths and seventeen d.np. 

Mr. Major judiciously abstains from dwelling at length ou .such 
a comparalivolv well-Jinovvn story us Iho voyage of (Jolumbus; 
but ho draws attention to tlie tact that that grout Htiilor made 
^several voyages to the Guinea coast iu the Poring iie-^c service, 
and married the daughter of a gentleman iu the hoiibidiold 
of Prince Henry, wlioiu that Prince had made (Jovornor of Porto 
Santo, and who is credited with the introduction there of the 
progenitrix of all the rabbits. Thi.s book reminds u» how it was 
tliat the proposal of Coluiiibu.s to discover iudia by gt»iiig due 
west did not meet with favour at the hand of King Joao; but, 
for the purpose of this work, it may bo conceded that the GciKU'se 
navigator dedua^d his inlermicca from IhctH supplied by Por- 
tugutjse pilots, and gathered iu trips to Mudeiia or the Guiui'u 
coaflt. The fame of discoveiks in tbo Fast and South, 
]\lr. Major, in the concluding purl of his vvorlf, fairly apportions be- 
IvvctiU Cabral, Be Gama, and Albuquerque on the one hand, und 
Mogalhaens and his counuJea ou the other. T)e Gama, stopping 
at various points on the west and the east coast of Africa, anil 
at Madagascar, then known us the Island of St. Lawrence, sighted 
the high kndof ISoutheru India, near Calicut, after a voyage ot more 
than ten months, and there is a grim and prophetic irony in tlie first 
salutation which greeted the advontiu’ers. “ The devil take vou 
for coming hei^^ what brouf^ht you from such a distance b ” The 
reply, too, sounds oddly enough;'— “We. come in search of apices 
and Ohristians.’' We must leave readers to note how the torch 


of discovery was handed over unquoncliod by Do Gama to 
Cabral nud to Almchla, the first viceroy of Uie Indies, and 
how thesn und others discovci’ed Brazil, Aricuusion, and 8l. 
Helena, explored u part of Oylon, already known bv 
accounts sent overland, and at the beginning of the aixteouUi can- 
tury nushed uiistwsird to the Moluccas and China. It is ulmoftl 
humiliating to think tbiit out of whnt might have been a noble 
inheritance, trausinilted by a nation which tlien oiit.8lrippe(l our own 
iu boldness, nothing is left but a strip of country on tlm west coast 
of India bearing te.stiniony to departed greatuees, some three or 
four wealthy mercantile familiL‘.s long established at Calcutta, 
a Portugueso church or two ut Ilooghly and at Agra, and a 
motley assembly of liuiubler porsons wdio perpetuate the high- 
sounding names of Do iSouza, Gomez, Alnieidii, and Gonsalves, und 
dkcliargo tho useful but not very elevating functions of clerks and 
copyists in GoTernnumt oHices at the Presidoncy towns. 

Tilt) last chapter in the botik k devoted to Magalhaons, who, 
when only twenty years old, hud he^-n in the I'etiiiue of the first 
Portuguese Viceroy of tlio Iinlies ; and imw he started on an expedi- 
tion o'luipjied by Charles V. of Sjiaiii, quelled a muliiiy on tlu 
coast of South America, went thnuigh iho Straits on which be has 
hestowed his name, nvicbod the lNiilippine.q and died iu a fight 
with the natives at tho ibland of Matan, is all told with perspi- 
cuity and hiii;cinclne.'*s. Wo have only to add that perusal is 
iacilitated by a hir^io map of Afric.a which gives tho places both 
as they were known ou their discovery and qs they aro known 
now; that, in an older map of 1 591 » tbo ontliiies of thnw groat 
iuknd lakes, the .Albert, the Victoria Xyanza, and the Tunganyika, 
can nil he traced ; ihiit there is a usfful index ; that a curious old 
cliiirt of the northi rii part of Australia indjeates that ihe existence 
of this soul hern tract wiis iiioro Ilian suspected ut ti dale prior to 
thill as.sigiu‘d for its disi'ovi.ry ; and that at page 248 there is a 
very good drawing t)f a stono Htatue of Prince Henry in armour, 
the noble e.v])re.'‘aion of whi* h seems to guarantee the moral quali- 
ties ascriiknUo him hy hiend’.y coulcin])MrJiriL'd, and fully to justify 
Iho nulhor'p. high eslimute of his fiuourilo hero. 


Tin: DATtR COLLEKN.* 

'/UIE JhirJ: CoUfrn is a novel which possesses the rare and valu- 
uhlo quality of novelty. It is difi ore at from other romances, 
and from other sumple.s of the Irish sciiuol of fiction, in its Ihulla 
no less than in ils good point'i. An Irish novel eulirtdy devoid 
of huuio* 1* is oertamly a now sperios, and it must be said that the 
luck of iniinoiir in The .Dark iUlmm is plentiful and conspicuous. 
On the other hand, the scenery N>ill bo strange to moat readers, 
and iu iniiiiy pus''iigea the aspeols of Jiatuiv, whether in an ‘’isle 
uudisco\ el’ll {)le in the unheurd of W'e^t,” or iu a Norman village, are 
Very cleverly dcbcnbed. Moreover, the book is a study of a very 
l uiioiis and iiiteriKting stalo of vsociety. TJio mnunera and custoiuB 
are < ho.se which student j read of, as of dead antiquit ie.s, in ancient 
iiianimD of Geltic law. I’ho life w that of pooiile as unsophisti- 
catod and a.'? mncJi llieir own rulers as tlm dwellers in the w'ood- 
l.iiid villages in t looi'gc S.'ind’s MatOrtt tSonumr/i. We may Jhavo 
to observe that tho pictures of this life are sometimes theatrical, 
and timt the light upon them, though it never was on sea or land, 
has olteii illiimiued tho board.s of the British Ihofttro. Admitting 
uli thi.s, and even admitting the much graver fault that, with one 
or two exeeptioxiB, tho cliaractors want lito and reality, it must still 
bo said that The l><irk Colleen is a novel w'hich no thorough novel- 
reader should miss, aud which Y>eoplo who g’encrolly shun novels 
may go out of their way I0 enjoy, 

Morurt Dunroou, the'Bnrk Colleen of tbo story, was a native of 
Fagle l.'^land'— a tra;’iiieiil, ns may be guessed, of on encient con- 
tinent that exlemiod westward of Ireland. Tho people were half 
Celtic in blood, ball Spiinit-h ; for one of the vcs.^els that were driven 
north and west in the great siorin that scattfix'd tho Armada found 
rest in the natunil haven of fiaglo Island. Free from the emascu- 
lating breatli of model n culture and modem thought,” as the author 
quaiiith 6.{^s, tho natives of Kiigdo Island vvero sound OatholicB 
aud devoted belie, vers in fairies and water spirits ; above all, in tlie 
Midian Mum, or Mermaid muceii. Tho lisliing; people enjoyed 
autoiromy in u sense more oxleudod than that ot modern English 
diplomacy, and every year elected a “ Jiing.” There was no consti- 
tutional reason why the same w orthy should not hold tho post for 
several turns in succession, and tho father of Mornu Bunroon had 
Ixxm king for twenty years when the story opens. Now it^ must 
be fcij»ccially I’oted that tho Eagle Ishimlers held the Homorio aiid 
primitive theory of good goNcrimient, tJie theory which prevails in 
the Odys.‘’'^\v, and which is stated in ilia Senrhu/* Mor, When a 
good king reign.si, thou, ns Mr. Wnrtjlov tmuslales ilomori and as 
the peopm of Juiglo J>ljind belioxcd, 

Then tJie dark earth produces wino aud bread. 

With fruit the trues bend, and tbe bills teuui white 
Witli tiocU.s, and Ihlies swurm iu the sea's bed, 

Aud tho whole thnve.s fur buuh a righteous bond. 

Under a bad Jdng herrings fail and the potato disease brings 
fiiiniue. Tho plot of T/ie iJnrk C<dleen turuu oa the universal and 
implicit belief in this theory of government. It woa Morua’s 
destiny to spoil her fathers long and prosperous reign. It hap- 
pened to her one morning to be early abroad, iu a land which 
may best be described in the -wards of the author : — 

The Iriaud itsotf is rcveiUod fi’esli from the dew'v biitlci of uioraing. 

* Tht Dark CoUmi. By Uie AuLbu” 'f “The Queen of Cuauaujjltf.” 
3V0IS. Loudon : IJklnml licullcy & 8oi». iCyO. 
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Orap» mountainu, ffli.MtminR p<?nkfl that i^int to hoavrn ; «trelchc» of 
g^rocn pAAtiiru and growiii^ <oni, blaok innors and of iicHthcr; 

streams and mountain lou^h'i ^diminciinf^ before the eye. The hide^ of the 
moiintaina are tom ijdo ern/:^^' dells, (hrouf'h which the torrents onvp ; 
and hero and thoro nmidHt ihe openioij's in the granite eiaf;s are i^limpsos of 
omorald where the slu-ep ;itid ,roats creep small ns wldti; mice. F/ir below 
tho land stretclu's ill jiu c\’< m sweep of ^r:iss and heatlier, broUen u)) by 
cragH and boulders and loicc stones. To tbesttulli of the. Island faiitJisto ally 
ahapen nxiksform piomonionea projfcnng tar out into Ihc'ea : Muncdcia'Jicd 1 
and iiointing needlc-hlc to llie sky, otliers topped with I able-lanils of j 

and heather, wlmb .in* a‘r:in\ (uclo^ed by mass* s of distorted erafr-, iMc-t^d j 
with «'a smoke and diilting All r<Kiud the eliUs are tcnild -, open 

ing here and there like jaws tilled with ^harp eracl teeih. lieiiealh 
Iluye the -(ea wa-ln - and surges inee'^sanlly in ami out of ravnus blii' k as 
night ; — fluu it is I'abl hack, and the hi.ung foam spieuds out upon tin* 
waU-r, and (hr* wlnte s4*;i Kmoke, rising high m the air, is lieaten into tlie 
face of a \oiing girl who st.iiids upon one of the hij^hcst eluK, looking out 
over the O' can. 

After ciiji\\ing tlir prui»])eot from llu‘ luiglit ,Monia wont down to 
the coast, ami tlicro Ituuid, still n J’Vcnch .sailor who had 

been w'tuslK’d on .shore from a wjock. It is diilicuh U» bo’.icxe in 
tbi3 posrtihility of liiy recovery in tlm circuuisinuers described. 
Kniilo Ibsson W'us spared ]»y the only to do Uii.schicf. lie was 
the CMplaiii of a sailing so^sel, and as hcaulil'ul a \oiith " asans of 
the paragons whoab<jimdin luodciu s'udics ol ilic Itcn ussancu. lie 
had golden Iniir, bluo ('> 0 ^, *‘ a supcib smili'," “a (ooing voice,’ n. 
.soft uKuistaelif, soft white tingeiv, and iihahlt uffauiig Mon I)nn, 
Avhich becomes very wvtmsome Ho wtuv pIo\ » s v\ iteai at 
incredible ns if m:i\ .seem ; he .-et'ided hinisell, and, 111 short, wasas 
unlike a Trench sailoi- as he eoiild well be. r,\ way of wakening 
him from In'* deadly evliauj'tion, Movna “ "Wi'p! i' ■ k iln' dripping 
hair, nnd ei^ riy u-id every line of llie lair face,' and, by means «»f 
this simjile pntee.S'i, enrioii'’]} omilbMl in the insii ut liom» of the 
Humane .'^neiely, “ his eyes opened mice mnro." 'I'liere w’as ch-arly 
life in Ibsson, oh-erving which iherom-li li-'licnnen who soon came 
on the .scene we le nuiiirally anxious hi tlirow him into the <|eep. 
“Save a btrjinger from the hca, iind In.' will ju'uvt* your bitter 
enemy’’ v\a^ their motlo. They arguod that tlio Midian Mara 
(who very likely wms only an ums'str.il spiiil alter all) would be 
annoyed at tlio le-eiu*, that mnekeiel would (va.so to visit 
the coast, lluit tlie potato di.seafco would return, if Ibs.'^oii were 
resuscitated. Dunroon, Hie king of the iv'.aml, waN, as vve have 
Been, pei'soiially interested in avoiding tin- llircalened evils. 'Plio 
crown prinevs.s, however, very injuJicio"‘dy in^i^ted on .sending 
for the local medicine man, a savage quack iiitincd Tuam O’ihvgun, 
and, by aid of the charms of Tu.un ami llie poweis of a goml con- 
stitution, klissoii rallied anti recovered liecMh. 

It is pcarcely iicc«‘s.sary to say that Ih.'-^ou, as lie grow .stronger, 
look a fancy to Morna, and tluU Morna fell in low with him. M c 
are repeatedly told that the ropgic of a rapt a in lliought in r a mere 
pretty savage, ami not whal the author clue t<i call a “civili/ee. ’ 
Tin\<‘ slipped away, and visitors came to llie inland ; uniongoihers, 
Father Aloy, a rather drunken but vvell-uuMuiug pne.st, and 
Barron (TCloasky, a vvaiideiicg b<‘ggar. I'hes*' two odd peojdo 
are, with the exception of the pure and pasdonalo heroine, the best 
characters in the book. IkuTon was a emiiruted coMturM, and a 
good .son, who took with him in all his wanderings hi.s ohl falJier, 
mounted on a duiiktw. The clonl ey showed gnat sagacity by 
kicking Bisson at sight, ami was clearly tm nninuil of much fore- 
night and value. Thougli there was jilenty of drink { vliy not 
“lasbing.s and lavings ga-lore” ? it is .''tiuiige lo miss Ihe.^c familiar 
terms in an Iri.sli novel), the island was discontnited. \Vheu tho 
Feast of the King came, and when Ibmroonvvas making (I'r tlm 
royal seat, the revolutionary fediiig liroko out, and tlie lishevi* called 
for a new monarch. There had been no luck since Jhinrooii s ived 
the FrencbmuTi, they cried. The sc<-ptre. was juat going to pass 
from the l)unvoon dynasty, when Morna, whose girlish modesty 
had hitherto kept her silent, otlVred to dive down to the haunts of 
the Midian Mara, and pluck a crimson ilower from her sea g-ardens. 
The .superstiHous folk were satisfied with this arrangement, and 
Morna, who liad a marked liking for “sensation headers.’ vva.s as 
good as her word. The flescrlpiion of her moonlight mlventnre, 
though clover and striking, lacks, wo think, the magic, the 
“glamour,” with which some writers would have invested such a 
dimng incident of romance. 

In spile of the CoUeen s courageous dive, and in spite of tho 
blessing of the priest, luck did not turn. Bisson lingered in Iho 
island, and the mackerel and herring held tiff. Truagh, a boiit- 
shapoil dwarf and an admirer of Morna, nnco witnessed a tender scene 
between tlie J'reiichman and the girl, and tliat scene was only tho 


a castaway misfr(\s.<i of Bisson’s, had no reason to fancy that hia 
own delicate attentions would not bo acceptable. Morna ba|Hed 
him by tho simple oxpodieiit of leaping overboard, and swimming 
a quartijr of a mile to shore. Safely landed, she walked honia^ and 
surprised Bisson in tho act of making love to Euphmeie. After a 
cleverly -written scone, in wliicli tho scoundrel convinces tho tm- 
willing ^lorna that he is weary of her, she walks back to llantoiir, 
in a sort of dream, and enilvarks for Ireland. 

So fur the story, though not very probable, has not only not 
revolted iliG rcudur by its absurdily, but has often charmed him, 
with the pure and ardent atl'ectiori of Morna, or pleased him with* 
sliglitly ovor-colouvcd but still eHectivo sketches of scenery. When 
Morna reaches Ireland, a less pk*ii sunt passage occurs. The weary 
and bewildered girl, lost in a largo seaport, is beguiled by an old 
b.ig into li low drinking-shop or shebeen, wdiere aailoi-s Idfis and 
aijiioy her. Among ot liens, Louniidro meets lier, recognizes hor, 
and, when slio escape^, pursues Ikt. By great luck she eiicountors 
Barron tfOlonsky, hi.<* stately old beg-gurly lather, and tlie donkey, 
who IS now proiiiotcil to the dignity ot a capital letter, and is spoken 
of us the A^s. ^forna very nalurnlly faints from fatigue, and 
Barron recogni/cs her. 'Djen, “ in the old (leltic tongue, which 
Morna knew and loved so vvrll, a voiec exclaimed, ‘ Begorracha! 
ftmlded more s*'lemnly, “JB'Dur f-ady and all tho Saints, if it 
isn’t the CoUfU Duhh ! ’ A* battle royal between Bun'on and 
Lonandro was s^ettledhy the intervention of tho donkey; — 

koiemtliv. hlaihhng Mith ohau'hed lists r.-ii'.ed in the inr, roeolved tho 
ki*‘lv full m In'* .‘'Ule, !i?i(l vvilli ;i gruan he IV II, Ter a inoni(‘nt all st<«>d 
fUnn/< (1. gazinv. Mh'utly upon flip tu.iu’h h'^s ho ni ; then Mornu ran 
to the A-s", and Irll with a Inw liy-leneal cry up(.^iiluT no<'k. 

'fills was the [ife-sage vvliieh com[n-!led us to coneliido that Irish 
hninonr was not among the urifts ol the .mthorof The Dark ColUun, 
W'e do not intend to follow tho Ass, .Bairori, the fikl man, and 
Morna back to I'lsglo Island, nor lo forestall tho curiosity of tho 
reader by disclobing the end of tliis event fnl history. The conclu- 
sion is in harmony with the wilder vein of the nairative, and all 
through the book we miss and long for a retnrn to the ph'asaut 
quiet of the early chapters. Blensitiit f(iiiet, ilio autlior may say 
with some truth, never does return ; things never are again as tlu-y 
were before .'^omo oik' eventful hour or dav robbed life ol its illii- 
eiou, and nature of her soft ])eace and cluinii. Still, altt'r a tale, 
more full of .'-•torm uml turmoil than our anal\>i8 even liinls at, art 
demands ^ome “ and returnijig,” and more pronn.so of fair 
weather than wc* can tletecl- in the late-t pag^ca of ’Hit JUtrJ: 
Colleen. ( )ur readers are loft free to iuiiii,''ine a more .?ed«ito anil 
’ tranquil, though not a very ntlracliM*, love alliiir iu the future of 
I i\b»rnu. Many will be glad, no doubt, to weave ii day dream uf 
I thoir own in which sin* is bcnvnely pro* p'Toiis ; for though her 
history, as told here, wuints liiiinoiir, a'ld the sePrM* of proportion, 
and gTiuTful ease, .she hers. lf isctrt.unly a person in vvhoye de.'-tiuie-. 
no one can help feelitig coiiciu-iiand interr^i. 'J’heso emotions will 
make all but bardeued critics overlook' tho occasional blemishes 
and the prevailing* btiilness of the novel. 

NOTICF.. 

JVe hctj Irnve to state (hat wv (ieclinn to rr(>vrn rejected Communi- 

cottons: and to this rule ve can make ‘lo vxrejitiun. 
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TIIK NEGOTIATIONS. 


T the fu^esoTit moment tbero is an apparent iinprovts 
moiit in the prospects of peace. Accoi‘fliug to one 
statement, tbo English Ministry has intimated that it will 
sign the Vroiocol on condition that Russia shall make a 
formal engagement to demobiliz(3, an<l that, in tlio event of 
any failure in fiilfiUiug that engagement, the Protocol shall 
liocomo null and void. It is also said that ilio Russian 
Government is willing to accept this coinpruniise, and to 
])ut the promise to deiriobilizo into a memorandum, which 
may, if necessary, bo read to the English Pailiauient ; but 
2 U return it requires that the promised removal of the 
troops sliall bo deferred until the TWto has accepted the 
Protocol and made peace with Montenegro. Afesumiiig 
that thi.s is the present state of the negotiations, it U 
no doubt, in a certain degree, a atop iii advance; 
but it docs not appear that there is yet sntheient 
ground for belic\ing that all difficulties arc over. It 
is evident that the po.stpunemcnt ( f the diunohiliza- 
•tiou until (litfcrcncea are at an end hotween tho Porto 
and Montenegro opens up an ominous possibility of delay, 
jind it is easy to conceive that inlluenccH might be 
ap[)licd to ell(‘ct tin's roult. A stipulation iliat tlio dis- 
armanu'ut stiould cUipend on th(5 ilccision oi a Russian 
Minister or Chmoi’al could scarcely be mot\i illusory. I'lie 
Jhinceof Monteni oud will make [icsico when Im receives 
orders to that eiVect from St. Petersburg^, aud he will not 
make })ea(;e before. Again, much mu.st di'pend on tlio 
mauiicT ill which the demohili/.ation is to be carried out, aud 
this involves a number of delicate and awkw’ard questions, 
such as the distance to which the Ivussiau forces are to be 
removed from tliu Turkish frontier, and W'licther they are 
to be allowed to leave belli ml them, to bo ready for a 
possible return, tlie \ast amount of warlike stores which 
they have been accunuilatlng there for somo time past. 
Nothing IS now said of tho reported proposal that Turkey 
should be the hrst to disarm ; but, if it was really made, 
it wa.s obviously vexntious. The Turks aro not about 
to invade I^ssia, and they cannot be expected to place 
themselves at the mercy of a superior cuoiny. Never- 
theless it is a question whether it is w'orth while to exact 
a promise of disarmament us a condition of agreoment. 
Jf a Ih-otocol setting out the terms on which peace is 
to be maintained i.s to be signed by the Great Powers, 
it wdll piuliaps bo in tho power of Russia to render the 
|ransaction nugatory by invading Turkey in the spring ; 
y^t the diplomatic and moral position tlio aggressor 
would then bo injuriously aflfectcil by the previous verbal 
arrangement. An implied undertaking to di.sarm could 
not bo violated except at the risk of prov^oking universal 
incljgnation. Any supposed sanction of a Russian right 
of interference in Turkey would be worthless if obtained 
by moans of deception. 

Tlio diplomatic uncertainties and difliculties wliich have 
i\ow occupied several months have perhaps reflected the vacil- 
lations of Russian policy. Tho Emperor Alexandcu, who 
must at tho time of the Moscow speech have resolved on 
war as tho only alternative to the submission of Turkey, 
appears to have afterwai'ds hesitated on tho voigo of 
a costly and uncertain enterprise. Tho latest reports of 
military movements indicate tho probable resumption of a 
warlike policy j and the violent and menacing language of 
tho Russian pa]>ers corresponds with tho luoasures of tho 
Government. The advantages of a free press arc uuiver- 
eaUy reoogniased ; and, on the other hand, it may in certain 


states of fincioty be im])')lil ic to allow ii arc, strained di.s- 
cussioii. ’J'ho comlilnatioii of rcckltss license with total 
absence of liberty has only been found po.ssiblo in Russia. 
Tho mischievous sophi.siiis, the insolont denumuaiiou of 
foreign States, the reckless provocations to war w'hich arc 
periodically substituted for ordinary discussion, repre- 
sent the appeal of despolksm to jiopiilar pa-ssioii. The Go- 
vcrumoiit w'hich latidy hiiiiLshed tho profcs.siunal advocfit s 
of a batch of political prisoners allows no serious treatment 
by journalists of domestic questions, and prevents at iirv 
pleasure the exprcs.sion of opinions on foreign allairs wbicli 
may bo distasteful to iLself. When it is thought expedient- 
to support diplomacy by intimidation, tho wew.spapcrs are 
fltimulaU'd and let loose; ami Europe is invited to acknow- 
ledge the necessity of dijforcnce to a S}>onta.noou3 expivs- 
sion of the national will. x\t piT.scut the literary agent. s 
of the Government aro clnclly engaged in attributing to 
England the risk of a rupture which, if it occurs, will 
have been deliberately prepared and directly euusotl by 
Riussia. it may bo true that, in conventional phrase, tho 
English Government uiiglit have been rnorvi ready to build 
a golden bridge for the retreat of Russia from a false po.^^i- 
lion J but tl:o coiislrnction of any bridge i.s likely to ho 
languidly pursued w’hoii it is known or suspected that the 
fabric i.s not (Ic.'stiticd to bo used. Tho English Government 
may perliaps liiivo nscertaiiusl that the tedious exchange of 
protocol draft.s was only designed to occupy tho iiino 
till the roads in Rournania and Rulgaria should bceomo 
passable in spring. 

Tho dehatc ot l’’'riilay week gave Mr. Gea 05=1 one the 
opportunity of making another ek.quent speech, and 
enabled tlio Govern men b It) put tlieir atlversarics in an 
absurd position. If Mr. Eawi'EIi’s motion was, a.s ^Ii. 
Glad.stonf. said, merely a peg to hang speeches on, its form 
aud substance may have mattered little ; but Air. Fawcei r 
liimself took a more serious view of his own language and 
conduct ; and it is surprising that ho should not have 
midorstood tho feebleness of tho argument which he. 
intended to imply in his Uosolution and to suppm-t by hi.s 
spocoli. lio cannot have quoted land Drum's phrases 
except for tho purpose of insinuating that tho Govermneut 
was about to repudiate principles ullirmed by the EoUKi(3N 
AliMb'iEU; yet it was impossible that Ati\ Eaw^cl'IT shouhl 
know the purpose and tenor of the late negotiations. 
Jjord llAUTiMiioN and Air. G Laos’i one hi m.self declined to 
vote for the luolioii, and Mr. F.nwci.it, by olToring to with- 
draw it, acknowledged tho inopporumeness of his censure 
on the Gi.'vermnmit. As an ajadogy for blumhTS and con- 
fusion, it is suggested that, while all the world is talking 
about till) Eastern (]noslion, it is unreasonable to ask 
tliat Parliament should bo e\i’cp1ioiialIy silent. The 
distiuetion betweeu irrespousiliio couversation and dc- 
olainations which may com prom iso the national policy 
might have .secniod too obvious to be mentioned. Jt is 
utterly wrong to proposu motions for tho purpose of 
hanging speeches iqxin them. Mr. Geadstone’s speech 
I probably gained in eliecb by the accident of his having mis- 
laid hi.s papers. Detailed statements of outrages com- 
mitted on Turkey would havo been less interesting thua 
the powerful declamation which took their place. The 
admiration of tho Liberal members for tho oratory of their 
former leudor must havo been tempered by annoy uulo 
at being compelled to vote either with tho Government op 
against their own convictions. It wai* remarkable that, 
notwithstanding his impressive denunciation of tho Turk.s, 
I^ir. Glai> 5T027£ abstained, da ho has abstained on all former 
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occasions, from pi^opouiulln^ it ]Jolic*v. "Mr. Fawcktt’s 
luotion pointed dircdly to rocrcioii; nnd pcrhiips !Mr. 
GifADSTONE TOtty sliaro Ids opinion ; l/ut lie IniH iiovor yet 
cvpiwod it. Tfc is still more prolmhlo thnt lie would 
incUuo to acr[ui(.';^conco in Itu s'mu inleivfndion ; bnfc on 
that point also Im hns lie.oi i.ilL'id. In Ids kdtm* to Kir 
R. DiujmmC'ND Wr)jn k, and In Ids on 'I'ln-sday 

Ifist, Mr. GtAD.^roMi: adirnts ll::d dann'^ tko (kvt,i,n in- 
Kurrcction ho tlKint^lit Imuinjiily nm^t yield to the liioher 
duty of proscrvinjji; nenlrnlll'y . ILo iniiniatf.'s an <^p}K>- 
filto jud'^niont us ;i]>plieiil»l(i to flic present ennti'st ; 
but wdietlun* lie p!-o}>osfs a Inrneh of uemr.dily, or :ui 
jipprovul ot' a hreieli oF neutrrilily liy oIIkmn, he Ims nevi*i‘ 
yet disfiiic’tly .slati'il. Tiord f)i!v":v jivoNVinlly holds p(.i'‘c 
to he more import. iiit linn tin* j* tdrm o-rTurKisIi udmims- 
Iration. Mr. ( 1 1 M'-'rnxi: has tio!. yi't plntjc' l tu’mself to 
tho locriral con-^etiaenfo ol’ I’.is nnnn rons spei*ehes and 
jmrnpldets. 

Tho only forecast r.f the rnt'Tc A\hie]i can he eontideiddy 
mado is t.ho oracular ])rop(V>iMMi that, lln^ iehmiuais of 
Uussia will be tnlillled, wlK'llier Ihey p(n:it to [k ch- (O* to 
war. The Fnudish ihanand of di in-m.Miu nt as a, ('niidnlou 
pi'i'codcnb to the sieanlure of a I'ror .a-ol ls;.nat;mnpt to 
aiiticipfd-e by 11 few days nr we‘s s tin* nllinnte sohilion. 
As Sir K. NoinmvuL said in e.ire.^s r Lord ( I \': i i\t. lo.M, 
and in due odleial jihiMsc, (lie pu.'' nt iinee' ' .. .yv relites 
rather to tluM'ii'cmnstaiiees in wliioh Mm Ih.jioinl Is to he 
ud.opted than to the ho’ms in uldeli it i.s expTe^.-ed. M’Mitn* 
tho Government is s?:j 1 i::noi-tiii( of the' put p'''-.(‘,'. nf liicn.i, 
or it i.s not at hherty to cemmuaieadf' Mr' knowltslse 
which it may poss('ss. It would luivo been well if Parlia- 
ment. had diu’iMi; Mio intnaal of uimei tai^ty 1 em 
contciit t> abstain from desnliory il. ImIc's om iso- 
lated portK'n.s of the F is tv 'rn (pn-Mion. tie nr L 

nnserisonahio pararloxc'H vsldcii cdnld liave In'ini er it( <l 
at the ^ire.-'cnt moment i.s Mr. GiaI' ioni.'s I'od .'.•n; hed'-f 
that before Mm (hdrneun war Jtussia ]io.'. e^-'sl ..u uridis- 
pntod riw'lit of interMnuion in the, domestic p' u’e/Teneiit of 
Turkey. ( )n the eon! rm y, tlu'osfeni ihle cm ' oi the war 
v/as Mie demand bv tlu* (hnpernr Nic rm.AS (.1 v c(''ie.‘'--iou 
whic'h, if Mr. Gi.mhtoNl’^ ('pinion were i.el \\(KiM 
have been utti'rly saperllnons. It is hard on .n.r 11 . i'ihie.oi' 
that Ids withdrawal iV(»in the MinbavS.w at Mon- lani I'Lojit 
should he ri’corinuendeil on Iho pTonrid t!iaf he .p ai-i d llm 
conviction wdiieh was enter! aincd in hy Me- (it.uere- 
nmnt of whudi Mr. Gi.AHsroNK \Yas a nn r, .o.d by i!'e 
Frrjporor Njciiouas hiins('lf. It will iiei'.io; n'S Im' ex- 
])edient tha.t Kir M. Mrn.ioi should rclnni lo e')'!- m.hiiop!'*, 
U’cnuso Jio repre.wi:! a j)o]«ey 'whieli has h. i n mr.idly 
uhandoiuvt, and al.^'O because Mie Opno- ji 'on In . hahly 
succeeded in cons ineinj^ llio 'Parks iliatM la* A’iim^ \'ioi: was 
dispoised to connivo nl their folliesand < rimcft ; bio is yell 
tliab i\lr. Ih»i i:i;n should he\c deiunmced in app. opriate 
languucjo tlic vile and (Mhimi.ions al tacks t(^ winch .'^ir 11 . 
Fi.LIOT has Im'CH e.xposi d. h he ])eisonal cjien'.y of moim 
than one iiewspapt'r (k>r spoiulent to thf* .'\Mt:\-‘S.\eou 
added venom to false ehai'p;* ■ and iir iniialituis v. I..rli p.iv)- 
i»Jibly oriponaled in liii siaii : ne/jfi t-M'ms. Imv JIiM.y 
Mleiot was accused in ])‘.:du tei’ins of ii:lii'..u ; ai^ani .t 
Lord SALISJJUUr, by wntcr.s wlu.) liad pre'. iiuml i.;\< Mietl or 
propagated the mendaelijii'; n'port that lieadvi .e.Uhe Ikulo 
to reject proposals winch liad In'cii sanctioned by tit.- ijiiydish 
Government. It, may have Ijcen some comwjj.Mlioji lo an 
Ujiright public servant that in tfio late debale every ^p.e.ikc r, 
except Mr. Uylanus, n'cogni/ed in becoming bnip.U ' ^e Miu 
iionourable and loyal eh.nacter wdiiclz had b^h so wan- 
tonly i:u[)Ligiied. It i.'j to bo Iu»pod rutliei’ M* »ri exfu eled 
that Kir Ji. 1 *Ji,lioi\s assailants, and detraet-us wjtl d( i ! 
fairly with Ida teuipovary nv ptrinanenb succts.s ji*. 


ITALY. 

f j'^HE outline of this year’s Jhidgcb has been submitted 
JL to the Italian Parl'arnt'nt by Signor J)Ki'iii’,TJ.s, and 
the prospect wl^ich Italy has Ixifore lier i.s ;ib as satis- 
Lotovy as could have been (‘Xpeetod. If Italy is not evmjtly 
.Milvent., she is marclmej' to tlnj great gjal of M'lveney with 
iij'in and Nigoi-ons . tep'-*. Tlunv i.-: to lx;, if al! ''■m s wi*!l, a 
surplus this year. It i' nob a larg** sin pIu p i.f i/ g .sonic- 
wniiL imtler luilf a, nddirai .slerlmg: l.'ut .sLill irp.lijs of 
I'.ey kind is a glory to Italy. Jta!y is rydinni p.i-S'^ed by 
tu-Yation; but .she becomes every year mort^ pi\Mperous 
and rich. Her inopme lor the present 3 ear is esuimuml 
at 55,800,000/., aiid her ouMay at 55400,000/.; and 


the exertions which Italy Tinist make to raise a sura 
so largo in propoi'iion to her rc'^oiircos arc very groat. It 
is an old story, too, that some of tho taxes are very hard to 
hear, especially tho Grist. .tax, and l.h(5 present Ministry 
eainoin pledged to mitigate, if nob to remove, tho grievances 
to wldeh tho exact i(m of tho Grist-tax gives risO. But in 
pi’imlicc tho Ministry has Iv'c n obliged to h't things go on 

fliiy were, a.s thi.s >vas the only iiu'uns of hooping up the 
credit of tho country. Kignor D) riiLTJS cannot adroit 
liny remission of taxation, and lii.s hope for the future lies in 
the prospect that the existing taxes may he gradually 

10 yield more and more hy tho development of the iiftliomd 
resources and hy an admit arrangeiiicni of new treaties of 
commerce. Jle, liowever, take.s credit to his aMinistry for 
liaving already done somoFhing which cfniitli‘.s it to sjiemal 
commemlatiou. I lis ptedi'cessors, he snys, wmvi wrong in 
their (■.stimatrs. The income of Inst year was over-estimated 
by nine millions of francs, and llio I'.xpondit are under- 
c-;limafi'd hy cighieen millions, IhiL Im and his colleagues 
rlf'cted reductions to ilie amount of ivveuty-ibiir millions, 
^oMlat I lu‘y«nccef’(.l('dinahm>st ('xiii.t !\' repairing t.hehiuiiders 
of the iMlXiiiii rii Miii'slry. Iv.eii, however, if all goes tlik 
year as wall us could bi‘ wmbed, and them really 
IS <i small surplus, tlic liaaiici.d [sjsition of Italy 
will '-.Mil ho fur from wluit patriotic statesmen Avould 
wi'di to ace it. In the tirsi. place, there is a large 
lloatingihbb of over niri** millipi-.s ;>terling, and it is nut 
obvious Iiow Signor Di i’iii: ! is, in) far as his speech has 
MthiTto lu'cii n-poj-tiHl, proposes to deal wdth tlil.s great 
iM.mrco of c!dliciiit\\ In tlu* ficyI. ])lace, Italy is cnr.seil 
will! a large iricoiiVLi'! d)!c pujur eui'iemw, tho incmiveni* 

( iKH s ol wliitdi arc feltinewiy hMieinelion of daily life 
Signor lb riu, ns lias had th ‘ ' ^'urage to try to do some- 
tiling not im'( usiili'iabh^ in tiie \v.»y of gwi])j)liiig wit'- 
this eigantic (‘vd. »!(* pj'()[< i i tk-ab the i>i\seiit liim! 
w'hich is {M’our thirl \ -se\(. •! and a half million 
sterling, ahull not- he ('Me.''isle(l, and that a sinkin;. 
fund shall be iustiinti'd, lr*gi;iiiiii"; w itli 800,000/,, nex. 
year for the exliiictiou of tlui j^aprr eurremy. Lastly, In 
Monks ib iiidispeirablo Tiiai iheCri'lit. Inslit.ution shall b: 
relbrmed and jiiovivie.l wiMi new' eap'ial. For Mii? ])Ui’ '■ 
I e* ;o he propose.s ~if tliw is Mio rial nu aning of lil.s pro- 

; '-il, winch bus as vet been only brii il_y ri.jiorled hy tek 
grujili — I hub the land belonj/mg to Mu* rnri'l eominum 
sl.aU be .sold, the ('‘omniunes iiei'ix’ing an C(|nivalent (dui/gt 

011 tlic Ktal(‘, and tlid. the money produeed b}’’ tlic sale.- 
sliul I bo Used to set lip bani] Manks. I'liis is it boldima 
.sure, and Olio tijieu to many (tlivious objoiaions; but, it i' 
ju'cmaluro to eritii'ize it until its exact cl'.iraetm* am) 
drift aro more pri’eisel\^ known than they a^e a.! pre.smit. 

'flic quarrel betw'een the Vatican and the tluirinal ragi ■ 
with unahiited fury. Gauliual Kivi.o.i; has now issmai . 
n* ply to Signor aIax.'im’s (arculur Ic* Mm miigi.st rates r 
whieli the n'a.suns were .staled whitdi had iridueed th 
Government to p('rinitthc rndjiioaiion in Ital^Md’ the Pnpi,' 
recent iViloeutiun. TLe new Ikqial nth’rance is w'nlleu in 
strain of [)as-ionato in(ligr!atum,ando])(mlyappealHto foreig. 
j I’ower.sto intervene on lieii. df of tlie Pcji'i:. At tho bothii: 
(»f I he dispuie h(‘ , ;ni irnconci'ahle. divergency of conce[» 
tion as lo wliat Mio L'U'ifo po.^ilion in Italy rcxill^" i.s. TL. 
theory of tho Italian ( lovernnmnt Ii Mi.it, when the tcni 
poral ])ower was taken from the PurK, Italy undertook li- 
lunii.ih lilm Avitli an asylum exempt, altogether from Italiai' 
jnrisdiciion. wliero Im might go on, soliiras Italy Avascon- 
eerhed, exactly as if lio were jfL Avignon or Mai (a. bl- 
is UvS Kilo fi’oin persoiud \iolcneu or iriierruptioi 
in tho functions of liis spiritual ollicc as if he were liviinf 
under the protect ion of Franco or England, and in add 
limi the Italian (.iovernment would pay him a handsoin* 
pcii.-uon if ho clio.so to accept it. But then Italy claim.- 
that the Porr-fs po.sitioii shall carry with it all its conse- 
quences. Tho fact Miat it is Italy which gives the Pop r 
an asylum which lio must liiive somewhere does not altej* 
the i*('latu)ns which Italy has, in common with other Cath(di< 
ctmutnes, to tho hc.ad of tho Church. Italy is, in tho eye.'- 
of the Italian Government, ua free to deal with the temporal 
ddlicultios arising out of the Pope’s acts as if the Pope were 
a tliou'^a.nd mile.s away from tho Vatican. Franco claims tin* 
right, of prohibit ing the pnbJicatiou of doouincnts issued by 
the Poj e, and it is only a qne.stion of discretion when ilu' 
FiX'iich Govennuent will exorcise this ri^ht. Signor Mancini 
ill samo way conaiderod tlio Allocution issued fj’om the 
Vaiii!,it\ exactly as if it had been issued from Avignon. Ho 
was quite at liberty to stop its publication if he pleased, 
but lie thought it bettor not to stop it, and most people 
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will tiling ho judged wisely. If, again, Italian subjects or 
foroignors residing in Italy choose to make tlio Papal Alio, 
cution a handle for attacks of their own on tho Govern- 
ment, Italy considors itself us free to punish them, so far us 
the law permits, as it would consider itselC fm 3 to punish 
persona advocating a Tiepublietiii revolution or tliu rest<jra- 
tion of tho King of Naplics. If it plcjasoa, tho Italian i^u‘- 
liaraent may inercaso tho rigour of the laws agaiint 
ecclesiastical agitators, just us any other country 
may legislate diroclly airainst priests if it thinks 
lit/ Lr^toly tho Italian Govorument has taken a stop 
in this direction, and tho step it has taken appears 
to bo a decidedly wrong one. It is monstrou.s that priests 
should bo liable to legal penal Lios bocauso tliey disturb tlio 
peace of families, lliey cannot do their duty unless they 
sometimes disturb the penile <»f families, nor can any men 
who try to make tho world better. The Italian Govern- 
ment disturbed the peace of a good many families when it 
took advantage of Sedan to drive the Pori; across the 
1 'ibcr. Put Micro poems nothing more mouslrons in such 
iin eriactnK’nt if made in Italy than if made in Prance or 
Austria, when once the main theory of the Italian Clovern- 
ment is adojitnd, and it is recognized that, whether tlio 
PoPK happens to bo in tho V^iLican or at Avignon or at 
Juruaaleni, tho apliorc of tecular government in Italy 
remains always the same. 

It is needless to say that a totally ditTorent theory of the 
PoI’E’s position as regards Italy prevails at the Vatic.au. 
Thci'c it is belli that Italy, v\h(;n seizing by an act of 
execrable violeiioe on the temporal jios^essums of the 
bought olf the hostility" of othm* (kitlioiic Powers by cntio- 
iug into a covenant with ilu^ Pori:, with tho Catholic world 
generally, anil e.sp( cicilly ^^ith Prance and Austria, Miat 
Italy would for all fiituni time stand towauls tho PuiT. in 
a perfectly exceptional posil ion. The spiritual power was 
to b (5 able to do throiigliont all Italy exactly wliat it 
pleased. Par spiritual pui’[toso.s all Italy was to be ialNOii 
to be .situated within tho jin eineis of the Vaticau. The 
I^OPE’s Hull.sand Allocutions were to cirenkte from the Alps 
to Sicily as a matter of rijjht. It priest.s attacked tho 
Government, it 'vvfus li") be a sulliciont aiLswer that they were 
pi‘ic.sls and were doing Wliat they were told to do.’ If 
iliesc) privileges were m any way infringed, then Prance 
iLial Austria and any other Cal Ik die 00110 try would bo 
(Mir, i tied, and, so j'ar as proper Catholic motives guided 
tliem, miglil he reli('d mi, to intcj'Vene and make 
Italy keep to its bargain. Tliis is the (kp.al view, 
and it is so diarncl rieally opposed to the Italian vicnv 
that arguiiKMits foundi'd uu tlio two theories cannot 
po.ssibly touch eaefi otlier. Cardinal iSi.MKoM;, for ex- 
ample, begins by jioinling out Miat it is no cone(‘ssion to j 
the Pori: that the publication of hi.s Alloeution has been 
permitted in Italy, because any day a Minister may take a ' 
ditiorent eoursc, and tho bueeessur ol’ Signor Mancini may 
prevent the publication of a future Allocution. If 
tlie publication of Alloeuilons is a mutter of right, 
this is as good an argiiuient as could be wi.died. 
If it is a matter of (lism’et ion, the argument h.as no foieo 
whatever. > Ch'O'dinal SiMJ.oxr goes on to comjdain that, 
Avboreas Mini.sterial pa]tejs are allow’od to erilieizf' the 
Allocution, clerical paper.s iiie not allowed to defend it. 
llciv, again, tlio ground of eomplajnt i.s strong or W’Cak 
according as tho one theory or the other is adopted. If the 
Italian Government is iit libe rty to treat the I'apal Allocu- 
tion Hs it would treat a llepniilican manifesto, it is natural 
that it should loavo in peace the pajiers that blame, and 
should W’oigh heavily on papers that support, an attempt to 
destroy it. If, on the contrary, ilicj Italian Government 
has consented to allow every t hing to be said and done 
against ii.s inteiv.sts and existence of which the Poie 
approves, there can be no doubt that it breaks its covenant 
every day. So, again, a.s to foreign intervention, the 
Gabdinai. is quite right in invoking it if Italy bargained 
with foiHiign Powers that she would let the Poke do what 
he pleased on Italian soil ; hut , if foreign intervention is 
only to be tho insbimmout by which Italy is to bo forced 
into such a bargain, Italy may very naturally wnsh foreign 
Powers to mind their own basuuhs, and not create lor her 
a position which they would not ac(»ept for tlioinselves. All 
this, however, i^efers only to the question of principle 
involved in the controversy. Apart from principle, Italy 
has to exercise a discretion, and in real life there are many 
reasons why Italy will do well to treat the Poric and tho 
clergy with as much gentleness and leniency as possible ; 
vtA it is much to be regretted that in her new measure she 


seems to have departed from the aititudo of patient and 
indulgent wisdom which ha.s hitherto characterized her 
dealings with tho Pa[»acy, 


THE SESSION TO EASTEU. 

fir.st quarter ( 3 f tlio Session has not corresponded 
X in all respects wntli the anliciputions which had been 
formed. T’lio autumu agitation Keiinecl to IbrchoJc a con- 
llicl of pai-tie.s in which the i’avliarnentuvy minority wonld 
bo support eil by ])opular .senlimonL. JJoMi Houses have 
sin( 3 e occupied thomselve.s at least Fiifheicntly with tho 
lOaHterii (pie.^tiou ; but the Oppf^.sitien has prudently 
declined to expo.so its vs’C'akness by a division. J)e.sultory 
(iensurcs 01 tin* past policy of tho Government wore easier 
rind safer tlian a trial of strijngih on any dofniito or tangi- 
ble issue. It would havo mattered littlo to the leaders of 
the Opjiositiim if th(*y had been nu rely outvoted, provided 
th('y had any prefiTable eour.-io of action to reconimond ; 
but the real question was wliether coercion hbould bo 
applied to tlio Turks ; and only a small fraction of tho 
Liberal parly would have bccMi [u-epared to resort to force. 
Mr. Gr.AD.^iONE himself, ihuugli he repeatedly taunted tho 
( roveniniiMit with its alleged desijrt ion of the cause of the 0^1- 
piressed Christians, has neverdi.stmctlv proposed an ofleiisivo 
all iance with lius.sia against I’urkey. ThcIluk(‘of Aiwru, in 
the mostelorpKMit .s})eech wliicli has bi’cn deliviu’cd in either 
House, eouienLed liimself with a vague as.>ertion that tho 
Governmciit might, if it ihmight Gt, ciio().sc among half a 
dozen dillerent imdliods of coerenon. Lord Salispu/kv, who is 
periiaps nut more fueiidly to the Turks, answered to tho 
en'oet lint the Jkite would probably not yield to the most, 
foriiildahle threahs, and that tho consequences of actual 
hostdity wuuld be dinigeruns and h. calculable. Tho tedious 
jn-ogress of Mk; ri'cent negotiations snpplicd an additional 
reason for not pledging Parliament to any po.sitive, opinion. 
The discussjniis whieliliavo ree lured on various occasions 
probably reflect the indecision which prevails tliroughout 
tho country. Indignation against Turkish misgovernmont 
coexists with a general disuicliuation to underlnko tho 
responsIf UiLy of correcting tluj (li.->orders of a remote com- 
munity. Tlui Goveriimeut ha.s pi'rhaps lost popularity 
through its .supp(jsed want of sympathy for the sufferers;, 
hut it 1 ms b( come evident tliat the Clpjiosition, if it W'cre 
re.stored to power, would Lo eipially beljiles.s. When the 
Protocol i.s .settled or abandoned, tlitM'O will perhaps bo a 
iiew' serit'.s of debate's, with not les.^ imsal i.sfack-.ry results. 

The pr(>gress of oi’diimry bu.siuess has not hocQ remark- 
tihly iiiieit sling. J\lr. Sei.ATJ.ii Bourn’s Valualion Bill may 
probalily bo useful, but it i.s diGienlt to fuel onthusiasin for 
or agaui.st Assesbiiient Committn Thu discu.ssiou of fcht^ 
Army and Navy Eslimalos is alw.'iys confined to oilicuil 
and professiumil or quasi-profe.ssioTi;il .speakorg. Only a 
few mi miieis hu 1 them.si'lve.s coiiqn tent to derive instrue- 
tiun from .Mr. Ki.lu’.s elaborate (iemoiislratioms of tlie mm- 
j inunagemeni id the luuy ; but even civilians arriv (4 at the. 

I iinaniiuous coiK'lu.sion that j\li. Sli ia' would not put au 
! end to Jietiuil or possible abn.si's by tliu prm e.s.s of cunverU 
ing a Kirsi liuid of the AdmiiTdly into a Secretary of Stale 
i\Ir. ilA»'M)v\s .statement on moving tuu Army Estimates was 
received with general satisficliua. Thu expendituru fur 
the ye.ir show.s u filiglit reduction, and tho number of 
recniii.s is largely inerea.sed. Thi' elh et of tho great, 
(duiiiges iiit rodiK'cd by Lord Caiiuw i i.j.seeni.s thms far to have 
been iiighly advantageous; and Cnlonel J\Iliul', in retracting- 
some luimer expre.sRion.s ef di.sappa-oval, probably ropre- 
Htuted Liu) feelings of many competciii judgo.s of military 
alhiirs. It i.s pci haps to bo icgrelted fliat Mr. IIaudy has 
determined, lur lljc sake of syiunietry, to close tho only 
sido dour by which candidates fur comniissions who have 
not Miu gilt oi learning at jiresmit sumetime.s enter tho 
iiimy. Alihtia .sulialterns will henceforth be compelled to 
submit to till' universal necessity of cumpetitivo examina- 
tion. Hqjlomaiists and EorcMgii Oilico clerks will probabW 
not lung escape the iron rule of competition ; but Mr. 
TeI'VCLTax failed for the lime in Jiis attempt to convince 
the iloiisu of Commons that appointiuont to office by 
number of marks is a law of nature. Ho protested in 
va.iu tlmt sogio of the Indian civilians who have entered 
tho service under tho modern system promised in course 
of tiino to rival their predecessors who were appointed 
by tho favour of Director.s, , Popular anal for couipetitiou 
bus perhaps diminished since it has been discovered ■ 
that the necessary preparation under cram tutors 
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t8 RO costly as to exclude the poorer cliiSRes from 
competition. The supjioricrs of the inodf rn system were 
the less disposed to interfero with tlio discretion of the 
Government because the present Fnr.KKJN Minksteu and 
the pi*esent CnAHOETii.oR of t!io K\cnEoi’i<»i have always been 
advocates of competition. J/iwl Dr-i^nv, ho might at 

his choice diiectly npp( int Foreign OUiee clin-ks, Rciechs by 
conipetilivo examination among ten or twelve nominee's. 
The diplomatic servif’u ahme is Ktill rccriutod by merit or 
by interest. 

Only a few annmil motions or suliemes of private 
members have been di>.i)OHed of during February and Maroli. 
Sir John rn r.iu.KK earried against the Ciovernment the 
.‘jceond reading of tlie Hill for preyerving Aneiimt Monn- 
inents; and ]K)ssibly tho measure may hereafter emerge 
from the Select Committee to which it has Imi referred. 
Mr. KN\ieiiiirLr.-}U’oESSEN also obtained a inijority for 
his strange proposal that Kngli.sh landed property owm'd 
hy a colonist should devolve according (o the law, not of 
Fngland, hut of tho colony. Tin' <lecciised wife'.s sister party 
will have to con tent themselves with theirnne\peelcdtrinni])h, 
fur the ohjections to the measuream md confined to the social 
ijnesllon. It is im])OSsihlo to esiablish fur the eolonii's a 
diiroi'crit [inneiple from that which deteriniiies tho rlgldfl of 
the issue of Heotch marfiages. Tho debate on the Hill for 
enahling municipal corporations to [)urc]' ( a monopoly 

<tf tho trade iu li(pior w^as eliielly remarkable (or Ihn esta- 
blishment or commoneemeTit of -^^r. Cha.mi rar, vi\‘s I’ailia- 
inolitary reputation. His local jidluem’o and hi.s ability in 
municipal administration werc^ generally recognized, ajid 
lie w'aa not unknown as a politieal writer ; but it can never 
be certainly known, excep^t by expciiment, whether a new 
aspirant will suit the ta.stc of tho f louse of Gimimons. 
IMr. CnAMiii:i;LAiN*s force of argnnuml, his nicdi'ration, lus 
language, and his manner secured tho approval both of 
fastidious critics and of the House in g{'neial. It is not 
iiiiprohablo that, when tlic moderate seeiioii of his party 
lias been eliminated by future elections, iMi*. (hrwir.iULAix, 
who is understood to hold opinions which are now 
thought e.x.remc, may be a ]uiuei|al b-ader of the 
Libeials, and hi his turn a Minist<u\ HI.s politieal 
career is more hopeful ih.an liis p’-njict for .sup- 
pressing the trado of publican.s and licensed victu- 
allers. Sir WiLiini) IvAWsun, who has not yet moved 
Ids Pcrmi^.slvo Hill, gave a partially ironical support to 
tlig Gothenburg (ic\ice. lie would probaldy have voted 
with the niaj<M ily if Mr. CiiAMiauiLAiN lia<l not gi\cn eor- 
poratioms a tliscrctionary power lo withhold the enjoy- 
ment of alcoholic drinks from their unforl iinato .subjects 
and cojislitijcnts. TJio division on a Jhll which was 
indirectly permissive will l)o repeated wlieu Sir 
Wii.iuJii) Lawson’s debate rcimrs in. duo scaS'Ci. Tlie 
(io\ernmcnt has redeemi'd its pledge of alluw'ing the Irish 
Sunday Qlu.sing Bill to pass the second reading. A Select 
Committee has since collected evideiieij winch tends to 
show that hasty deference to Irish clamour is not unlikely 
to produce senous discontent in Ireland. 

The iirsb appearance of new Miid^terlal li’aders in both 
Houses was watched with natural curiosity, Ijurd Beacon s- 
FiEi.D, after ono or two skirmishes on the Fastern cpicstion, 
has had no opportunity of exhibiting the faculty which ho 
probably posscsse.s of adapting Idmself change of posi- 
tion. ^’he ilouhc of Lords, which has generally but in.sntii- 
cient employment at tho begiiiuingof a Session, has this year 
been compulsorily idle, lu almo.^t the only division which 
has taken placo tho majority consisted of tliieo peers, and 
tho minority of ono. It is unlucky that the great abilities 
of Lord Salisiiuuy, Lord Cahnaumjn, Ijord Caikns, ai»d 
Lord BcACONRarLiT liimself should lind little or no Paidia- 
meutary occupation, w^hile their colleagues in the liouseof 
Commons are far overmatched in debate. Sir »S'jAi'i oao 
NoktucoTR, though it. is premature to judge of Jii.s ultmuxto 
success, has scarcely salisHed the modemto expectations 
which w’cre formed w^hen he was designated a.s successor 
to Mr. Disballi. With tlie aid of Mr. Hardy, lie has sus- 
tained wilhcntt con.spicnous failure tho unequal contest 
witli tho leadens of tho Opposition ; but hi.s rnanageinontof 
bu.«^3ncss has on more than one occasion been clelicieiifc in 
foiusight and in lirmneas. Tlic leader of the House i.s re- 
.sponsiblo for the blunder of announcing by Circular an 
impending ai vision on Mr. Read’s motion lor County Boards, 
when be ought to have understood that the county mein- 
bers, though they disliked the innovation, could not safely 
oppose it. Tho excuse for Bnbi.equent acquiescence, 
luuuded on tho moderation of Mr. Read’s speech, was tiuns* 


parenily insufficient. Representative go vemtnont in counties 
nifiy or may not ho desirable, but its expediency can by no 
possiliility depend on the language which may be used by 
ono of its advocates. The grant of a Committee on tho 
Stock Kxchango, after Mr. Stanhope had been allowed to 
deliver an able speech against tho motion, was another in- 
stance of weakness. A Minister ought to make np his 
niind at Ica.st the day before a debate, and not when it 
is jirocecding. There is still time to redeem oversights, 
and to correct CiToncous tendencies. Tho position ot tho 
Government luis not Imjoii Kcrionsly atfoctod; ‘and';rthe 
tenqier of tho constituencies two or three years hence can- 
not bo ase(*rtalned beforehaud. According to present 
apjicarances, the Ministry will last as long as tho 
Purliument. 


THE INDTAH BUDGET. 

r| ^HE Indian Budget— -tho Budget, that is to say, intro- 
JL duec<l in tho Legislativo Council — is necessarily of 
more than ordinary iiiterc.st. So long as India was sup- 
jio^ed to be steadily, iP slowd}^ approaching the time when 
Iier receipts and expenditure would show a proper equili- 
brium, the Kubjccl had notmueli attraetion for Englislimon. 
Tho detail.s of liulian taxatiou were necrs.sarily strange to 
tlicm, and it was only on rare occasiori.s that they could 
h.ave an fipmion upon the relative merits of this or that 
iiupo.st. Tlio fanmio in tho Dcccaii has worked a remark- 
ahlo change in this respect. It has mado it clear for tho 
first time that famines are a ngnlar element of 
Indian life, and that iu ono provinco or another 
a famine, or ratlu'r a searcity needing special pro- 
\isions to ei'iSnic that it shall not grow into a famine, may 
bo looked for cveiy two or three yeiivs. It is plain that, 
if this is tho ease, tlic calculations of Indian oxpcnditnro 
must bo eoniplett ly recast. Hitherto a famine, with tho 
loan that is neees.'arily inciirred for its relief, has been 
regarded as a pit ee of abiiorinol ill-forluno. It deranged 
the Budget of the year ; but when once it was over, and the 
additional intcrtsl had been duly added to tho liabilities 
w'hich the Indian Fmauee ^linister had to meet, it jiasscd 
from recollection. Tlie idea that famines return with suffi- 
cient rcgiilurity to make it a part of the Finance l\Iini.ster’s 
ordinary duty lo provide against them is latal to all the 
comfortable theories of Indian economy that have t)f late 
been pojniJiir. It now appears that tho expendltuvo of the 
Government of India, taking, not one year with another, 
but one ])eriod of tJirec years with anoihe**, is invariably 
and largely in I'xeess of its ineumo. AVheii onco this fact 
has been realized, tho JmJiau Bndgot [lassesinto the region 
of high political problems. Whether tho revenuo can ho 
increased by new taxes or the expenditure lesseued by new 
economics, or whether the missing balance is to be looked 
for iu tho direction of an increased outlay on public works 
which may have the effect of preventing famines hy 
enabling the Indian cultivator to deal with drought, arc 
all questions of pressing importance to England as well us 
to India. 

Tho debate in tho Legislative Council of which a sum- 
mary was given in Monday’s Timcis scarcely rose to the 
iicigbt of the occasion. Tho decentralization projects 
which aro, included iu the Budget seem to be generally 
approved, perhaps from the natural propondorauce in the 
Council of the representatives of Bengal interests. One ol 
the native members argued that it was unjust to levy fresh 
taxes on Bengal, inasmuch as the province already yielded 
a large surplus revenue. It will bo hardly convenient ifT 
the Government of India should hereafter find that the 
wants of a poor Presidency cannot be supplied from 
tho nhnndanco of a wealthy on(3 without causing 
discontent among the population which has to con- 
trihuLo to its neighbours’ needs. Decentralization is 
an excellent expedient for securing local supervision of 
local expenditure ; hut it cannot be successful unless a very 
clear line of demarcation is drawn between the local and 
tho national exchequers. Bengal must go on paying a 
share of tho income of India which will be calculated ac- 
cording to tho wealth of tho province, not according to the 
proportion of that income which is actually needed for 
local purposes. Lord Lytton described the effect of the 
Decentralization Bills with ooromendablo moderation when 
he said that they were merely intended to give the earliest 
possible application to the principle that toe local Govern- 
ments should be financially responsible for the mainten- 
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ftnoo and naanagenietit of works of special local utility. 
Eton with this restriction the process oaght to bo carried 
out with very great caution. 

t The subject which excited most interest in the Legis- 
lative Council was the repeal of the Customs duties ; and 
Sir John Sthachky had to explain early in the debate that 
too much importance had been attached to this part of his 
speech on introducing the Budget. He had only meant, 
he said, to speak of a good time coming ; of a time in 
which the necessary revenue would bo raised without the 
imposition of a single Customs duty, and the untaxed 
wares of tho world would have free access to all 
parts of India. . But in saying this ho was only ex- 
pressing his opinion that it ought to be so, and 
his desiro that it might hi? so. Ho had no in- 
tention of doing anything at present to bring it about. 
The Customs duties yield on an average two millions and 
a half annually, and a Finance Minister who has to raise a 
loan in India, and to get another raised in England to meet 
the expenses of the year, is not likely to throw away a sum 
of that magnitude. Even the 8oo,oooil. which is furnished 
by the cotton duties is not to bo replaced by fresh taxes. 
The Government hope that tho day will soon come when 
tho first step towards their abolition may be taken ; but 
even this partial approach is not to bo attempted during 
tho present year. Sir John Stkacttky’s qualification of 
his earlier statciment is exceedingly prudent, and it may 
perhaps seem ungracious to remark tliat, if the earlier 
statement had not been made, there would have been 
no need for tbe subsequent qualification. But Lord Lttton, 
who spoko on Wednesday, did not imitate his Finance 
Minister’s prudence. Wljoth(?r the fault be tho Viceiioy’s 
or some one else’s, there is an unfortunate disposition in 
tho Government of India just now to amuse itself with 
Btatemeuts of general principles which it cither does not 
intend, or knows that it will not be aV^le, to put into imme- 
diate action. We had occasion the other day to notice an 
example of this tendency iu the preamble to tho instruc- 
tions on tho mode of dealing with the famine, and Lord 
Lttton seems to have again fallen into the same error with 
regard to tho cot ton duties. Tho majority of the speakers in 
the first Budget debate apparently much more in sym- 
pathy with Sir John Stracui;? in what may be called his 
second Customs phase than with the Vioeuoy. One member 
feared that tho abolition of tho duties might stifle at its 
birth a now and promising Indian industry. Another 
thought Sir John Stkachey’s picture Utopian. Another 
could not agree? that the interests of India and Manchester 
were identical iu the matter, and urgtxi that Indian 
inierc.sts must be first considered. Another believed that 
tliere was no form of taxation so sound, so productive, and 
so little op(?n to objection as the Cu.stoma duties, and that 
perhaps the least objoctiunablo of all of them was the tax 
on the finer kinds of cotton goods. 

It does not matter whether these arguments are sound 
or unsound in themselves. The point to be noticed is 
that there was not the least need that the discussion 
should ever have been raised. Englishmen would be glad 
of a financial millennium in which tho untaxed wares of the 
world would be laid at their feet; but Chancel ora of the 
Exchequer do not think it necessary, when they have no 
surplus, to picture the charms of getting tea, wine, and 
tobacco free of duty. They reserve their outbursts of 
enthusiasm for those happy years in which t .ey have 
money available for the remission of taxes, It must be 
said, by way of excuse for Sir John Straouey, that there 
seems no probability that any such year will come round 
during his term of office; and he may consequently 
think it hard to bo entirely deprived of the plea- 
sures which fall to tho lot of more fortunate finance 
Ministers. But the same plea cannot bo urged on behalf 
of Lord Lttton. The Viceroy had seen tho bad ofl’oet of 
Sir John Strachey’s first speech in tho comments made 
on it in the subsequent debate. He had heard tho 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal insist on the immense 
mischief that would bo dono by an announcement that, 
while the Government of India was pressing the local 
Governments to tax the pettiest traders in tho Noitl»-West 
Provinces, and to throw increased burdens on the peasantry 
of Bengal, it had formed a deliberate conception of financial 
policy which would remit the one form of taxation that 
presses upon European i csidents in India, in order to comply 
with tho demands of Manchester millowners. Wo do not 
say for a moment that this is a lair desoriptiou of the 
financial policy which points to a r^eal of tho cotton 


duties. In tho long mn tho people of Tndta must be 
benefited by tho lar^st extension of Free-trade that k? 
compatible with raising tho necessary revenue. Bat wo 
fear that it is not an nn&ir desoription of tbe considerations 
which led to the exposition of this fii^ancial policy at a 
moment when there was no possibility of its being rv^uced 
to action. Sir John Stracuey’s Budget is calcoSated for 
tho meridian of India ; in presence of so Bcrions a deficit it 
would have been impossible to do anything else. But 
Lord Lytton’s speech i.s calculated for the meridian of 
Manchostcr, and, under present circumstances, this argues 
an unfortunate subordination of the necessities of Indian 
administration to the neressilies of English politics. 


BPAIN. 

T he result of King Alfonsos recent journey seems to 
be r<‘gardcd as on the whole satisfactory. In judicious 
conformity with royal traditions he has attended service 
at churches and cathedrals, bo has distributed alms, and 
he ha.s professed interest in local institutions. Above all, 
ho has shown himself to large numbers of people, and ho 
may probably have earned his reward in the popularity 
which naturally attends on youth and prosperity. Tlio 
inhabitants oi some of tho largo towns, and especially 
of Barcelona, while they displayed a coldness which im- 
plies the prevalence of Republican opinions, abstained from 
acts of molestation or rudeness. The upper and micdlc 
classes arc probably unanimous in their satisfaction with 
the ro-establishmeut of a dynasty which promises a certain 
amount of stability. Every other form of government 
which has been established in Spain since tbe fall of Queet^ 
Isabella has been disliked and opposed by large sections of 
tho population. The restored monarchy has obtained 
a larger sliaro of acquiescence, if not of support ; and 
it is satisfuctory to know that tho First Minister is th* 
same who undi rtook the conduct of attairs when tho younj^ 
King returned to Spain more than two years ago. Consti- 
tutional government is not perhaps yot fully acclimatize^ 
in a country where largo parties are alternately exolodeit 
from all share in tho rc* presentation. The leader of the 
small Pari? ji men tary Opposition was not long since 
regarded as a reactionary Minister; and the Liberals who 
formerly followed Zorrjlla have no scats in the Cortes. 
The Republicans, who three or four years ago possessed au 
enormous majority, aro only represented by their former 
leader, who lias been cured by experience of many illusions 
Nevertheless tho maintcnanco of constitutional forms will 
facilitate tho resumption or establislimcnt ut some future 
time of a real Parliamentary Government; and meanwhile 
the Ministerial dictatorship is administered with prudenco 
and moderation. The proipects of Spain have been 
brighter since the accession of tho presout IAng than for 
many years before. 

Tho Carlist war ended a year ago, and there is no 
apparent danger that it will bo renewed. Tho insurrection 
derived all its hopes of success from tbe roduotion and 
demoralization of tho army under Republican influence ; 
and tho mistake is not likely to be repeated. In this and 
in other instances Spain has within a low years asccrtaineil 
by practical experience the absurdity of many projects 
which formerly possessed a certain amount of popularity. 
The Federal Republic has probably beem finally reuouncrd 
by rational politicians since the revolt of Carthagena. Th 
inutility of changes of dynasty has been fully proved 
the ro;3toration of tho reigning family. Notwithstanding 
both tho free choice of a Cortes elected for tbo special 
purpose, and his own personal merits, tho Italian Prince 
who was placed on tho throne by Prjm never over- 
camo tbo popular prejudice against a foreigner. It 
is not known whether the clergy and tbo Ultra- 
montauo faction have been capable like other parties 
of learning by experience. The Kino has been courteously 
received by tho ecclesiastical authorities ; and the portion 
of tho clergy which preferred Don Carlos may perhaps 
have convinced themselves that they can no longer rest 
their hopes on a Pretender. It would bo too much to 
expect that Parliamentary leaders should be oonviuced of 
tho wisdom and necessity of compromise, ^f Zorrilla and 
Saoasta wore once raoro conipe liters for tho direction of 
public affairs, jealousy and ambition would probably pre- 
vail as of old over dispassionate patriotism. As long as 
peace and order are maintamed, the country will almost 
certainly beoomo richer and more prosperous. After the 
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civU "war of forty yoats ago^ the wealth uf Spain iucreafied 
during a generation more rapidly lliau that oF b’rance or 
EnglaiKL At some dUtant period tho introduction of a 
more Tatioual commercial policy will give a new impulse to 
agricnltute, trade, and industry. In a well-known passage 
DfilCOSTHmnsft consoles the Athenians for tlieir mistortunea 
by reminding them of thoir folly and weakness. If, ho sng- 
gOBts, the triumphs of Pm nr had been uhtriincd in spite 
of wise and valiant resistance, there would be little hope 
for the futnixi. It is b(»causo the causes of inisfortune may 
be removed by the adoption of a sounder policy that the con- 
dition of affairs is not absolutely hopeless. A country like 
Spain, which ha.s be<‘n governed in delijuuMi of economical 
and political pi iiieiplo, has a largo reserve of wealtli and 
power which may be reali/ed at pleasure. 

Little or nothing has lately been heard of the insurrec- 
tion in Cuba. iSoine tnonUia have passed sineo MAiii rNF/. 

. Campos accepted the. ollifie of Ciuvernor-dein'ral, in the ex- 
poctation, which had so often dcc( 3 ived his predecessors, 
that he would immediately succeed in tenuinuting th(i civil 
war. It is possible that his preparations may not yet bo 
completed, and that be has formed sornci dellnito and 
hopeful sehemo of op(»rations ; bnt it is (’xiremely ditlicnlt to 
deal with a sporadic rebellion, and to dedeat ndversarics who 
neither Imld pcrinanout positions nor otl'er or 'v oci pt battle 
in the optm field. The causes and the nature of the insunvc- 
iioii are, notvvithstainling its long duration, stjll imperfeetly 
understood in foreign countries. The obshnato resistance 
offered to the Cloveruruent seems to imply the cxistciuie of 
widespread disufloction, which is i^erhaps directed rather 
against the dominant class in the colony than against 
the Spanish GoVv.viunout. Former (governors l>ave been 
greatly erabarrasstd by the independent or mutinous 
spirit of tbo Vo) uuU*(;r.s who have been organized by tbo 
Spanish settlers ; but MAfiTiM:/ Campos possesses a resolute 
character, and he has been accompanied or followed by a 
largo force of regular troops not nnuceustomed to war. 
His reputed ambition affords a security ngabist the 
temptation to whieli many Governors have ykided of ac- 
oamulating a fortune at the expense of tlio colouists. lie 
may siui expect a brilliant career in Siiain, wlicre ho has 
strong claims on the (roverununii both as a I’cstorer of 
the monaixjhy and as the most conspicuous among the 
general oUioers who terminated the Curlist wai\ It was 
generally believed when he was smit to Cuba that the 
(jrovernmonl was not unwilling to remove to a distance a 
formidable aspirant to Tiolil-ical power. If be ullimalely 
restores the autlioriiy of the motlier-couiitry in the dis- 
tiirbod districts ol' Culia, ho will return to Spain in the 
cnjoyinont of a rejiriiation Avith which none of his rivals 
can compete. For the present, he has not perfonned 
tbo promises winch were made on bis behalf by hi.s ad- 
herents, * 

The greatest dang- r which meimcod Spain in consequenco 
of the insurreeti'.m m Cuba bus disappeared or has been bus- 
‘ pended. The Unit ('• I States no longer ibreaUm intervention 
on tbo pretext citlu-r ol’ hatred of slavery or of enthusiasm 
for Bepublieiin mviiailons. IVesidont (ilcAA’T, thoiigli ho 
had the good m n^e to Avitlihold from the insurgent.s .any 
rocognition ol iMliig'ivnl rights, was in the habit from 
time to time of uiging the ^jpanish GoAcrurnent to lecog- 
nljfio the indej»eiuh*iice of the island. ore judicious Ame- 
rimn politicians (Kpioeated both the jirobablo anarchy 
which would result hom independence and the responsibi- 
lities which would bo involved in annexation to the United 
States. The policy of the Ainerican Government is gener- 
more Ciiutious than the latiguago ol' its members; 
httt it -seenhjd prbisiblo that, in the event of any 
collision, ail intervention in (hiLra rnlghl. at any tiim: 
bo undertaken. lleJoro the end of his term of oflico 
General Guant had renewed friendly relations with 
Sjiain, and there is no reason to siqiposo thatliis successor 
will share his intormutcmt zeal fur territorial aggrandize- 
ment. Tho 8pania»li Govenimont has the good fortune to 
bo exempt fiom actual or probable conflicts of interest 
with any otber Powi r. Tbe irritation which wft.s at ono^ 
time fcUngninst the French Government lm<l abated, as its 
causes wtM'c removed ev’^en before tlio end of tho Cariist 
war. With tbo rcjst of Europe Spain has few relations and 
uo eatase of hostility. It is not yet known whether the* 
Emu, who has scarcely emerged from boyhood, possesses 
a eft|>acity which may onablo him to serve bis country 
.efficiently. Since tlie earlier ycai's of CHARiiii.s III., who 
‘cltirud.tci.y beouine a pompons triflor, no King of 
has acquired or deserved the conlidence aud gratitude 


I of his subjects. The education of AtFONSO Xll. may per% 
ha])s have been prematurely interrupted^; but it wm 
well that ho should become a resident Spaniard while 
he was still youiig enough to acquire tho foelinga and 
habits of his countrymeu. Any intclligenoo which he may 
possess ought to have been developed by occasions 
of witnessing the spt‘ctacle both of war and peace. Tho 
good will w'hich has la^en shown to him during his recent 
pixigrt^ss will be exobauged for a warmer feeling if he 
proflts by tlio opiiortuiiities of his station. , A King of 
Spain might oxercise large authority if he showed himself 
able and willing to take a part in tho management of public 
affairs, and to stand aloof from faction. 


Tim DUKIO ANT) THE WAR OFFICE. 

difficulty of devising and carrying into execution 
A any consistent sobeino for tho organization of tho 
various hevdios which together constitute tho military force 
of Groat Britain was ni»vor shown more clearly than in tho 
Report of !Mr. Stanley’s Committ/t'O. Assemblerl about 
this time last year by IMr. Hakuy, they were dubbed the 
“ Militia Committ(‘L*,” and were generally directed to inquire 
into “ certain questions connected with that arm of the 
“ soiTicc.*’ But it is impossible to touch tho militia 
wiihont coming into contact with “certain questions** 
which bear equally upon tho organization of tho line; and 
the in.structions issiual for the guidance of the Comniiit/eo 
directed them to consider “ whether the militia regiments 
“ should not be third and foui tli (militia) battalions of the 
“ local regimemt or brigade.” Tho answer to this question 
I comes from the Committee with great distinctness and 
1 fipparont unanimity. That answer is Vos. All this 
appears very simple. Mr. IIahuy wisely desires to avoid, 

I if possi])le, throwing the army again into tho crucible of 
1 1‘Ol‘orin, accopls the principles asserted by Lord CiVRDWEi.l 
aud ajiproved by Parliament, and directs the Committee 
to recommend whatever measures in:iy be necessary to 
(’ary out honestly and effectually tlio system of huiul 
' centres which should connect line regimtmts with particular 
districts and with tho militia battalions in iliose districts. 
The late Government, having laid dow'ii the lines of a 
framework on wliicli this organization should bo con- 
Btrncted, appointtnl ti Committee to carry out tho details ; 
the CoMMANDEli-iN-CuiKi!' iicccpted the coiudusions arrived 
at in their Report ; and a General Order was issued in 
1873 whereby Mrk M-UEsty was “pleased to approve ** of 
certain arrangemenls in connexion with the localization of 
tlie forces. One of those arrangemonts was tho linking 
together of two batlalioiis of tho lino for all purposes, 
including all new appointments of officers and enlistment 
of men. In respect of the.se matters the Quekn ordered 
that the linked battalions wore to “ constitute one corps for 
“ all military purposes.” Officers and soldiers ap[>ointecl to 
tho Ijrigade, as the c^-rahined battalions of line and militia 
were eallcjd, were to bo inierebungcablo between the lino 
battalions of tho brigade, and liable to servo in either of the 
two battalions, wheiher, at tho Ijcginning of their service, 
they had joined it or tho other battalion. In accordance with 
these ordiT.s of the issued in conformity with the 

advice of her resiiousibhiJ Mini.stcrs, tho various battalions 
of infantry were aiTungcd two and two in the Army List, 
the names of all the young officers as they j{)ined being 
placed on a single list common to both battalions. Had 
this course b( 5 en stemlily pursued, the old double lists would 
have faded away gradually, and the new single list 
would in time have cuniaitiod the names of all officers 
belonging to both battalions, exactly as is now the case 
with any of tho first twenty-five regiments on the Army 
List, which havo all two battalions. The process would 
^ Lave been one of gradual assimilation, and no susceptibili- 
tie.s would have bwn wounded. One of tho battalions was 
I always to be abroad. In time of peace tbe other was to 
I bo at lionae, acting in conjunction with tho dep6t commou 
I to both as a feeder of tho battalion on foreign service. 

I When one battalion came home, the. other would take its 
lace. In time of war, seeing that both battalions might 
e abroad, tho dep^t was to raised to the strong^ of 
from 600 to 1,000 men. 

This is all very clear, and, being oMered by Hub 
WEajjsstv, was of course carried out in its integrity. Not 
at all. The Army List wat soon restored to its old 
condition. The single list ootnmon to two regiments was 
abolished, and not a siga appeared to show that any reor« 
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ganhsati^jD had been applied to tho British infantry. The 
directions of the Qukbn remain ostensibly in force to this day, 
sinoe there baa beeiv- no alteration of the order; but, when 
we aalc what is the difhcnlty, and why tho Com mill oe 
should have had to investijjato this part of tho subject nt all, 
we find that tho Duke of CAMBianors has opposed tho carry- 
ing out of tho order, and “ hoped that belbrc it could 
possibly come into operation, it would ho cancelled.’* 
This, then, is tho secret of the second change in the Army 
Ljist. JlJfiU MAJES'nr issues a General Order to the aruiy, j 
carrying out the advice of her Ministers (which, wo may 
add, wjis ill accordance with tho views of the groat 
majority of army reformers), and every sign of obedience 
to it i.s eifacod from the Army List, b(‘can^C5 the DuJ:c of 
OAMBKinuB hojjcs to have it abolished. There is no possible 
doubt as to tbo situation of alfairs. His Royal TIioiim ss 
expix^ssod himself so cleat ly in his cvidcnco given ])elbrc 
the Militia Coniinititie that, tliore is no room left for (pit'.s- 
tion. Ho does nut wish the otlicers to be iritcr(;lumg''al)le, 
nor the battaJioius to become gradually asaimilafqd, nor in 
fact that tho Royal Order of 1873 should bo carried into 
execution. “ Wo have done very well as we are. . , 

“ Leave things ulono, 1 should say.” Tlnlbnunalcly 
“ things ” cannot bo left alone Ji.s tlujy pfoiid, bocanso the 
legal posiiioji of tho oUicers, as dc4ucd by ll nii Ma.ilsiv\s 
O rder, would come into collision wifli tho wishes and inten- 
tions of the OoMMA^’DEiMN-CliiKF ; and t he Committee find 
llicmselves obliged to give a verdict in as enrious a oas<‘ us 
ive liave .seen for some time. What is their verdict ? 

Eidiglitunod by tlio past as to the fate likely to bef.ill 
any schenK^ which gives the least loojdiolo of escape?, tiiis 
t'ornniittee of cssLiill.'illy Conservativo members, uppr)iutcd 
by a Conservative ^rnuKlcr, not only reJifirnjt the former 
[irineiple.s, but make such recoiiinu’iidutionfl as will, if 
earntd out, eHectually close the controversy fo^' tlio future. 
Tlicy advise that tlio two battalions of tho line, tho two or 
juon^ of militia, and tlio depot, should bo vic'*>ed as con- 
.stitueiit p:i,rt.s of <mo body, and that sthOi hotly should 1x5 
“ treutO(i as one regiiiicnt,” with a territorial title. And 
to this tliey a[>p(‘iid tho de<'laration that it is impossible to 
enter fully into llio considoration of details till this one 
point is setth'd. Thus every que.stioii coriueetotl witli the 
subject liajig\s on a principle which was fir.st laid down by 
a. Alinistor (if War, then worked out by a Committee 
appointed for tlio purpo.se, then ordered by tlie QijfI'N to 
be carried into cllect; and, when opp(LS(xi by the CoM- 
:^!AN]ii';r.’-iN-Cfiii'.r, is once more recominemlcd, ajjd that 
more emphal ie.'dly , than ever, by a Com mil ice a])pointod 
by a new Miroslm’ of War, and containing member^ of tho 
llonsc C minis staif, as well as peci s and niemUTs of the 
Hcniso (h Commons. 

Of course if Uie Duke of Camleiix.e weixi to press his 
jioirit lie would soon ha\ e a following, and tlie position olLMr. 
llAiiOi would beeonu; very diilicult.. Nothing can exceed the 
tirmuess of the Cumiuiltee’s Report. “ We feel not tho Icvss 
“ bound to insist very stnmgly on our conclusions, 

“ therefore, it is dolerniined to adoj)t a rctrogi'ado course 
“ by rescinding General Order 32 of 1S73, wo think that 
“ those portions of it which refer to the linking of r«'gi- 
“ ments should bo carried into- ctfeet in the same manner 
“ as the provisions of any other General Order.” And in 
another place they say that “ this order has not been acted 
“ on.” finally, they give in tlie appendix some pages of 
the Army List as it would stand if the order had been car- 
ried out. This being tho state of alluira, what is to bo 
done ? The Report which has been presented to both 
» Houses of Parliament by command , of Hfin Majesty cannot 
bo ignored, nor can it bo said that the distinguiehod officers 
who served on tho Committee are unaware of what is due 
to the feeling of esprit de cctrps in the army. But it is quito 
certain that the general good of the service, wliich means tho 
safety of tho country, must {irovail over any esprit wliat* 
ever ; and, boaidos, we do not for a moment believe that 
there is any necessity for wounding tho esprit de a^rpts of a 
single regiment in any important particular. Why should 
not the regiments retain, for the present at any rate, their 
old numbers, if they are Very anxious to do so ? The Cora- 
initteo propose that they should retain all their old honours 
and distinctions, and it would really bo too much to say 
that the army must remain disorganized because n few 
regiments objeet«Ao be renumbered. But, as we have said, 
if there is any deep feeling on the point, or oven if the 
Duke of Cambiud( 5K has set his heart upon the retention 
of tho old numbers, let each batUUion . bo known 
us it always has been, by number and distinctive title. 


though forming part of a territorial regiment. There will 
be something rather absurd, in such an arrangement, bqt 
inofet English reforms have to submit to some abiaurdities 
for the salso of comproxnise. In a few years all the men 
and nil the officers will havo become accurttomed to tlm 
territorial organizniion, and will smilo at tho fancies that 
agitated their prodoccssora. According to tbo General 
Order of 1873 olliceia ami men who joined the service 
within the last threi? or four yearn are now interchange- 
able between two battalions, and tho number of them is 
already com^idcnible. Tlicy will increase, wliilo tho old 
officers will decrease, and w(‘ may sid'cly leave to another 
generation the completion of the task. 

But wo are inclined to ask whether there is not Homo- 
tliing altogetlier wrong in si, sjnrit wdiich oioi bo invoked to 
throw ditUoullics in the Aviiy of military organization P Wo 
have hearii of iirinics tliu otlicors and meti of which dictated 
to the Slate, but we never In-urd of any lulvautugo spring, 
ing from Rucli ilictaiion; and, again, tlio jealousies of the 
compoiieiil parts of tlu5 army might, i1 encouraged too far, 
he extremely prejudicial on .serviia?. JCverybody knows 
how difficult it is for two alliixl armies to work liarrao- 
niously, ami tho same spirit on a srualJer scale might l)e 
uctrimeutal to tlio inteiu'^ts of the country oud of the 
army at a critical moim'iit. Not to Sjicak of Aiustrian or 
other foreign armies, wo h;i\e examples enough at homo in 
the break up of highland levit^s from tho jealousy of claus, 
ami the strong fcclilig excited wlioii wo hud German regi- 
ments ill England. Esprit de corps is no doubt a very 
4S(‘fiil force in its way ; but there must be limits to it, or we 
sluiU presently have regiments objecting to serve iu bri- 
gadt^s or divibions. Eaidi one will want to have a division 
to ilgolf. Therii an* also other fiiets to bo considered. Not 
a regiment go(is on foreign .service, according to our pre- 
sent diaorgiiniz.atiori, Nvi/liont begging somo volunteers to 
coyjploto its strength li-oni other regiments. And when 
L(»rd CinnwKLL thr(;w difficultie.s in the way of the exchange 
o!' officers from om* r(?gimf iit to another, what a hubbub 
wins set up ! So, tlicii, corps fci ling does not j>reveDt tho 
transfer of officers and men for their own ploa.suro or 
advantage, but no one, it sexuus, must touch them for tbo 
good ot iliG service. We do not lielievc in all this supposed 
(lilUciilty. Tho officers of infantry regiments arc gentlemen 
and Englishmen bclbrc all, and they would not allow any 
slight feeling of anTiuy:im‘e to stami between them and 
their duty to tlie country, even if it were necessary to 
give iliejr ri‘girnents new^ numbers, as has been dono 
m.any timo.s befui’o now. VW* are sure that Mr. Hardy has 
only to bo firm mid all opposition will speedily vanish. If 
the pcant bo not curried now wo sludl havo thrown tiiree 
millions and a half away, and tlie crprli of tho country 
under sueh cii-cumsiaiicus will iK»t. be agreeable to those 
whose perversity will have aroused it. But we hope better 
things. Vfo cannot but believe that tbo Buko oC Cam- 
p.niLKJE will even yet give a irank acceptauce R) moafuirca 
on which tlio oorrqioleut authoritlts havo decided, and 
which have every claim on liis loyal support and co-opera- 
tion. 




RAILWAY ACOIRENTa 

ri^^HE accidftiit at Morpeth is of a kind more than 
1 - usually alarming, nut only on’ account of its fatal 
results, but because it seems ilifficult to assign it to any 
definito^cause. The train was behind time, but it does not 
appear that unpunctUalily had anything to do with the dis- 
aster. TLcro ifl, too, a curve on the spot where the acci- 
dent took place, ^vliicli is sufficiently sharp to make it the 
duty of the driver to slacken s]>eed. But all tho evidence 
given before tho Cokoneu concurs in showing that tho 
train was going at a moderate rate of speed* 
There was nothing wrong with signals or points* 
The engino which loll tho tiuek was' quite fit for .its work ; 
and one after another of tho usual causes of accidents may 
be excluded nuiil we come to the stnto of the permanent 
way. An engine does not livivo the track without some 
reason, and thcrclbro tlio conclurion is inevitable that 
something was wroug in tho pornmnent way ; but what it 
was that was wrung was so doubtful that skilled witnesses 
had to n sort to gucssc.s or theories in order to make out to 
tlicir ow’n minds a plausible account of what took placg. Tho 
matter is still tinder uivestigation, as the jury wished fresh 
evidence to be aabmitt<jd to their consideration, and some 
fact may bo elicited which will furnish a cine to wliat is 
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ww wrapf^d in tapoli, not In /qowi^Io|e, 1|pbscnsi(^^ 
Captain Til.Ea.^i^i’eNi^d a cdtnfidont opinion thatsone«< 
bix^Son or out of place at the point of Janctioi^' 

>f two^raiU before the accident took place. The pressure 
>f the engi^ did not do the miechief ; but the mischief 
Kras ^jtored before the engine camo up. Whether thena 
irere ipmoations of possible miBchief which ought to have 
attmeted the attention of the Company's servants is the 
me feji^ iiit which tho jury will have to decide, and it is 
iinpd|^^ to anticipate what their decision will be. The 
evideifee may show that such indications existed ; but it 
18 inStructiyie to observe that men of knowledge and 
experience consider an accident possible without any;»indi- 
oaUoDs of the kind being disceruibk. Mr. Laws, a civil 
epgitieor of Newcastle, had J)een invited by tho Coronek 
to inspect the scene of the catastrophe, and was asked what 
was his theory of the accident. Ho stated that he had 
earofally considered all that took place, ana that lie thought 
that the accident might not improbably have been caused 
by the weather. Tho rain soaking through the soil had 
loVrered tlie^^ sleeper, and tho sleepoiMiad lowered tho joint. 
The engine jumped for want of .solid support, and so got 
olf' the mils. This may or may not bo tho true account ; 
but at any%aie' il is the account given by a professional 
man of long experienco; and obviously if ho is right, and 
hnman vigilance can be in this way Iwllhid by rain, it is 
hopeless in such a climate as that of Lu^iai^d to dream 
of complete safety in railway travelling... 

On the other liundUit may be said that, eten if it is egn- 
ceded to bo possiUo that'Cauaesso completely bej'ond humaif 
30 ritrol as the weather may produce accideuts on railways, 
experience has clearly shown that such cases are extremely 
rare* The causes of an accident arc goucrally as clear as 
daylight, and all but a luinnte fraction of accid(‘utf^‘an be 
clearly traced toHhe want of jiroper precantionST Tho 
statistics recently published by the Board of Trade .sIk^ 
that in 1876 there were 57 coUi'>ions belsvecn passenger 
trains, 129 coUbions between pa^^senger trains and goods 
or mineral trains, «and 57 collisions between goods trains; 
and colhsipns arc not only of all kinds of accidents 
tho inost fatal, ^ but arc inm’o iucontcotably than 
atiy others duo to negligence. Preveutablo accidents 
are of constant occurrenci.*^, and no question can concern 
tlio public more n< 3 arly thnn the (piesbion bow .such acci- 
dents are to bo prcncnied. Mr. GJIlt, one of tho Com- 
inissionors appointed to inquire into tho wholo subject of 
railway accidents, lias, in w'hat is the most novel and 
instructive part of the Report, finally clis])cllcd the 
jiopular illusion hut Raihvay Companies must for their own 
sakes do all they can to prevent accidents, because they will 
have to pay crnshhig damages if accidents occur. Ltr. Galt 
has shown that the dfimages which dhy C()iiip:iny has evt r luul 
to pay, even incases of the inost\erriB1o accideut.s, boar such 
an infinitesimally small proportion to the gross receipts of 
tho Company that dividends, and consequently the market 
prices of the shares, are practically not afloctod at all. It 
is much cheaper to' have acoidcnis than to take more than 
a certain amount of* precautions against thcin. If thou tho 
Companies will not, from motives of linanciul mudenci', do 
all that theoretically might bo done to prov'cirt accidents, 
can « they bo made by legislation to adopt precautions 
•whioh they consider too co.stly ? In a very halting 
and faltering .way the nuMubers of tlio^ Royal Com-^ 
mi^tOn came to the conclusion that logislation to this 
efiect was possilde and dcsirablo. The Governtnent has 
announced tjiat it is not its intenticgi to bring in any 
meaa^ire this Sc.ssioii to give ellect to the rccomiiiend% 
tibn« of tho Commission, and, in a certain degree, there 
js'^ijothing very surpiising in this unnouncement. The 
whple Subject ia {Kill of ditficultios, which the labours of the 
Coihl^iasion have done scarcely anythiug to remove. There 
was no real agreement betwoeu them, and although all 
signhJ the Report, this , was only out of politeness and 
gcfitlfUnahty feeding towards each otlier, and tlio.so who 
fed paid tho most attention to the subject reserved for 
themselves thty> privilege of expressing tlicir real views in 
docuiojiuts. Mr. T. I). ^AUUXjjON, for 
examine, whose professional experience is almost unriyalled^r 
nlgogfelf the amusement of going thron'^h the RopoH^ j 
by'jfttn, and exposing what seemed to hipi the tjttuaiB*' 
liWwt absurdity of the reoommendatious of the Cbmmis*. 

A Ooverument >^ortainly could not bo exacted 
.repaoiinieiidHtions relating to tbo whole s^jcqt 
m tfe adi 39 inffiti^< 8 | liabiliiks of Jkail^ay Cddlf* 

auMile time for oonsid^incr theiu : but ih 
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^y be regretted that aiitattembt ib i 
with certain urgent a^d tolerably 
wo h^,ve more than once pointed out aarijpe SQtftieiaezii 
The Oominissiouera, tried to face the questioii whether a 
line can bo drawn between tho aqpidents whh^ 
can prevent and those wiSioh it capnot prev^pL' * Tj^r aU 
agreed that th^ro was a very large number of acci^epte 
against ewluch the legislature can cnforce.no . precao^ 
tions. Tlioy started *from» tho principle that iPom- 

paniod must have tho Ihll responsibility *of word- 
ing their lines when once co^in preliminary precautions 
have been adopted. Even if a|l the recommoiidatioB^ 
of the Commission wore adopiojd, the public SfOula 
bo exposed to constant risk. For instance, in 1876 thopo 
wxno S80 failure.s of tires and 397 failures;, of w^los.*' but 
tbo Commi.ssiouers all concur in thinking that Icghilaijon 
can do nothing to prevent tire.s and axles frdtn failing.^* l^w 
tires ought to bo constructed is as certain ns any prCpoBi- ^ 
lion in mechanics can be ; but one great Company at least 
persists in using tires fastened in the wrong way, and the 
Commissioners content themselves wdth a tfiild oiitroatf|^ that 
Companies wdll be kind enough ..^i) jtheir tirCS . pro- 

perly. AUtliat the Commissioners tliipk can be done hy 
legislation is to compel Companies to adopt siieh obvious, 
precaution.s as tho uso* of the bkrftk and ipterloekiu^ 
systems, the use of contifiuous breaks afiJl continuous foot- 
boards, arid tbo construction of lodges^at public crossings. 
Mr.GALT i ndeed goes further, and thinks tbatCom panics ought 
to bo compolled to keep tlieir pcTiminent way and rolling- 
stock in good order; but in this recommoiidation liontituds 
alone. The Govorrnnont would, however, have to consider 
very carefully whether, if assort is had to legislation up to 
the point to \^hich the CBilumissionerji^ geqosjiaUy wish to 
carry it, the protection of the j)uoljo would hot require that 
legislation sltould bo carried much beyond thoir. prbpoaal^j. 
Bgt when legislation bus done whatever may “bo sup^fUied 
to bo its work, who is to bo entrusted with llm ddioatt^ 
dnty of seeing it carried out ? With the excopiioii pf Mr. 
Hauiusdn, all the Comniis.sioners think that the Board of 
Trade is nob to be trusted. Jb Vt^ould, in nlain language, 
bully tho Companies far too mtlcb. It would make requite- 
monts that wtmld ruin poor Companies-^ and would force 
Companies with a small tratlie to takeexpelfl^ivc precautions 
that are only rieces.sary wlien tho trallic is very giTat. R 
would, if Mr.GALT’s proposals are adopted, condemn rolling- 
stock which, iliougli shabby, was aervicojiblo,, and wogld 
have view« as to tho permanent way tpo sublime for duilj^ 
life. ^J'he Commission, therefore, ^ocoltnlherid;^ that a new 
tribunal eliall be instituted, tho province of. which shall b, 3 
to decide between Companies a^d tho Board of Trade'. 
This tribunal would consist of einiuLMilf, men who realty 
understand railways; and the Board of %’ado, which is 
assumed to know hut little about ^hcia, wonild attend in 
the capacity of a public proseciqior, and take it.s chance ol‘ 
getting a conviction. No cforiht the invention has^its 
merits ; for it would great ly coueiliatc jUompanjesj and 
take away all dread of Him lyranr^c^ intcr%encQ of 
ignorant olliei.ds. There i.s also a certain analogy'' be- 
tween the functions thus ui^sigued to the Board. of Tffido 
and'thpM'i wliich Id dihidiarges With regard tO the de- 
tention of merchant ships. But when* it is proposed,, to 
carry out the prijiciplu**uf an ajipcal fi*pm a Government 
oflice on the im in euso ^ scale wiiicli'Hho auporvisioh of 'Rail- 
ways would involve, a cautions Government' caiinbt^ fSB 
to ask it-solf anxiou.sly how far this ml^b'of arra.pj^ing' 
tliing.s is to be carried. The theory that thoro.^ought to be 
an appeal frogi Cjrobeninijpi^r; departments tP persons who 
really umlerstand their business is. evidenl^y, one -of very 
wide apjjlication. ' There are mrf#y' pdoplo -who 
w'ould very nineh like to bo able to appeal from 
1 the decrees the Local Government ' Board and 
the ‘educational edicts of the Privy Council. . The 
tividitioTial maxing, to. '^Hrhich Parliament has hitherto, 
witli occasional deflations, adhoreid is that tho lynits'of 
^legislative interference shalf bo ah narrow as pos^^ilh, fet 
that withiii thoSo limits the officers of tbeCroVh shall 
haye Real executive powbr. ThoVugn^ntation^of IbgiAir 
lalivo interference, coupled with thp institution. of tribunals^ 
superseding and hpritrolling the abtfon 01 the. offipiW|V 'b£ 
the Crown, might' be a jjopular, but it wgp^d cerH^ii^bd, 
a startling, innovation. , ^ ‘ • 
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French poet mistakcB bitnself, and is 
tio niistakeo^by others, fora practical politician.^^ 
^^p.'eflitrafD^ of which |^o delivered him-. 

P^^te^ d’jbi^ Theatre bn Sandag^ has 
its way into this country through the medium 
T^t>ie«*4Corrc^ But ewu beneath all the 

StiEmvajitag^ . af a Hnrdbd newspaper translation it is 


ize the mtfterials of a poem of groat<dbrce 
i^dtieauty. The' epneluaion, m-^wbich M. Hugo describes 


We^'^oyage of Progress, bears about tho same relation to 
^|i^b^a^Mt thd. ‘^jpng of the “ Bay of Biscay ” does ; but, 
Wit*&,^ihe i\oc^&W ^ change in the form, it might be 
'l^tiTj higk^omeri tlVhe misfortune is that M. Hugo 
kCOtps to int<kid ^ for good common sense. At 
4l|^0 ^i^t 'glance, main argument of his speech, 
ibat'kinga*dje§ir 0 |^ar*-b.nd peoples desiro peaoi^, seems to 
bo . ^trbngiely" >inapp/*opriato to the present condifion 
of a^rs^iii Europe.*^ The English Govornraeut has 
tOen busy for some weeks pasj^ in providing tho Emperor 
;o£ Russia with an excuse for not going to war which he 
can ^present to ftis people with some bope that they will 
think it sjjfiiciont. Tlje vSultan of TuuKtV is supposed to 
be willing to make alipost any concessions that the Powers 
might ask of >lim, i# wore nSi afraid of b^g murdered 
by his ^IrfbCts for hift bSwardice in making U'rins with nn- 
belieV.ers." Herro, at all# events, are two oo/fepicuous eXj| 
Cepfions to^, M. Hugo’s dictum j two cases in 'which 
it is kings who wlbh for peace and peoples wlib 
wish .For war. It turns out, however, that when* 
M. Hugo talks of the peoples as wanting peace, ho 
pujs a .sense of hh» own ‘^on tho phrase. The peoples 
want peace on condition that they first got their 
O'^ way in eyery thing. It does not appear to strike 
Vi Hugo thai^^upob this condition kings, even kings 
ad he pamta them, would 'want pei^e too. Tho t\vo 
Sovereigns who represent to M. Hugo all that is horrible 
in con^mpprary histpry, the Emperor VViluam and 
Hapolbon Hi, wapl((J never have wished to figlit one an- 
other if they conlJb^ve settled everything to th^r mutual 
satisfactipiion caaierterms. Tho peoples, accorclingtoM, Hugo, 
desire every disarmament except the disarmament of consci- 
ence. By “ every difpirmamont’ Tie means that in religion rea- 
son must hJplad# intulefance ; that in punishment correction 
nieust replace {ftngeancc ; that in social matters comfort 
must replace straitened circumstances ; that in inter- 
national politics arbitratibp must replace war. When ail 
these triumph^ ,kai^ boon achieved, then conscience m.ay 
Adarm. '2)at,^^oJon^a8 any 61^ these ideals remain un- 
sp 1^^ as politioi^ include war and judicial force 
the soaffol^,*; sq long ^ tlfbre- is no arjnesty for 
tbe. conquered and no justice the opp^ssed, con- 
s<^noe must it^ain'hrpied a|^ oppose yicorrpptiblo right 
to iiuqttitonklaw. ^Tho^eai^g of all this seems to be 
t^fiit,i^f^j[M.B^qO;p;ddhhsfriaids'havC^^ every in- 
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ooih|fany qf angels— p^ pilii^ealr .s^h-itis who have n^Sr 
fallei^frotn their ^ffinnocenftb, J^r entdr^nfid a thought 
that was inconsistent with the most dta)t^<concepti0DS ot 
duty. pie most iiiip];p.cth;able and fSekle city p^:|yauco 
docs not quite deserv% to havo^.the5e pr/siises showS^)|ibpoxi 
it without stint or quali^sation. 

M. Louis Blaxc spoke, i^ a more iqe^red hiid 
rational strain. The subject of his address was the 
English Poor-law, and his hearers probably regarded their 
presence in the theatre as the pfk^ice to bo paid for geithig'^ 
goed plspes in which to listen to M. VreibR Hugo, Locals 

Blanc seems to iiavc described Knglfsh pauperisid the 
point . of view of tho “ Am|tteur Ho has 

probably not find many opportunities pf studying th^ later 
aspep^s of the (question, and be is apparently not at <i]I alive 
to the importance which the abolition of outdoor rdiic^has 
of late aiilamed in English Toor-laW discussibp^i^ii He admits 
that, if labour conld bo regalnbcd^ witli {aath^matical 
accura^, able-bodied pauperism would deseiw no con- 
sideration ; but lie thinks that a System which treats, 
destituthyi as a crime is intolerable so long as able-bodied 
pauperism is produced by accidents, disease, and want of 
employment. We are not concerned to dispute this reason- 
ing, because tho English Poor-law system docs not teeat 
destitution as a enme. It treats it rather os a misforittne 
which may bo very easily siinulated, and which, ’&ia- 
laied, can only be detected by a discipline -’ki&iE- 
cientJy rigid to make tho workhosso an nnatiraptivepi]|\qe' 
for any one who can su|yjort himself ofi^tsido’ it. 
It is ^oCiceable that Me Louis JJuAifc, spe^kin^ as a 
Frenchman to Frenchmen, made no referoqco to the point 
in yhioh his countrymen are commonly tjonsjdemj to be 
BO immensely superior to tho English poor. » Ho drew tio 
comparison between tho thrift for which tho French are 
remarkable and the want of thrift NVliicb is an alm'dst 
equally conspienous^ characteristic of tue^ corresponding 
class in this coiinirjj. H® had tho goodiense to ,|tdmit 
that t^ abolition of povorjy is ^too difiicnlt'a pcbbluin 
not (o approached with modesty, prudence, 
distrust; but he .said noLhiog u[»on the point which liO' 
might have been expct?tcd to treat with real knowledge 
and appreciation — tliodiffiTont aspects w^jich that problem 
presents in Franco and England. Good laws and institu- 
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itself, that stops short of this result, may dBeet a niomeutary 
improvement in the condition of the working class ; but it 
will leave thcnvjnst as unprotected as agalnaff^tho 
I reaction which is sure to set in as '.soon as the cireqm- 
stauces which have brought about the^ improvement cease 
to operate. ^ ^ 

TII#SELECT COMMTTEE ON FC0OD8. 

I T is an ill wind that* blows good to nobody, and the 
floods.of the past winter haye at all evepts brought wjilh 
them a SelectgCoiuuiittec. Hopes are even held oUt thaty 
if the Selett committee does not hnd oiq> all .that ^pili 
uRofnlly bo known on too subject, «it iday be fpl)q\i^ed 
Royal CotnmiBRioi}. On the whole, thercT is 
^higdiscofUented with tbo form which tHe inqiikyris iake 
,m the first instandb. Select^ Oommitteea. like to 
Tfioi? Reports by tho end of the Session in |vHiGh.thcy hWe 
' ^en^ajq)8inted; whereas Rwal Com^j^sffidnd.iXSScaswj^ 
SQein)»to'^6rgcf ifie ot time^ . .A 

CommittQiE)^ iff ap ^iceljdldt^dnstrclmetfl foc^ 'gett^jp 
fiicfca; «ond it ivill lie ablo' to command" the iestiuhdny 
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boon no Select Commit tro. Wtim m n ituiuiry is to bo made 
into the best moans of {Ui'Vfiitin;^ Hoods, it is impossible 
not to ^ivo the Htora^'^ ol' w.iU r place in it ; and as iho 
storage of water only one among iminy unmans of 
supplying vdKv/i'i Tilth soiucihing to drink that is, 
not fifwage, there .i <*li;mcc that iho Conimiftee may' 
be drawn on until, by the time ihut their lfiboTii\4 are ended, ’ 
the im^uirv ]),e. bcvune ViT}" inncli ruoro comprehonsivo 
iban the tciei^ (d' ti.e instractiou pi’ornise. We .•-hould 
Jiavo preferred to see the coequal import ;iueo, to say lh(' 
least, of tlu* fpif'^tioii of viila^rc water supply i'orinally 
recogiii/ed lu till' order (if ajipoiutrucnt. It h better, no. 
doubt, (li'it it should cmitiu in iuoidcubally than not at all ; 
but, So long as it has no reeognized plin'O in tlu' inqiiiri, 
there is always a danger that t lie Ctuuiuittee may b» dis- 
inclined to enlarge tlu* scope of llnur ])roee«Hling',j and tuay 
reject a great deal ot o^i'ltuiee which, thongii it \\«>nld havt' 
been strictly pcu'tinent to the lar^m* iiue'.i 'gallon, can only 
come on sutTeranco into tlr* iv’driJed one. 'Phe best 
thing to do at present, therefore, h to coriMder ou wluit 
plea tlie Comnutteo may he induced to examine w linessoi 
wdiose information relates to vidigewatm* siqiiily as wtdl 
as those whose inforniakiou i^ hmitid to Hoods. 

If the order detining the niat‘‘'is with whi'-h the (Vun- 
niittoo an* to di'al had inaiie no mention of Ihe a'llhorilies 
into whose const'tuliv-iii and lunetioiis tluo sr.* to inquire, 
this would lie an e.isu r buoine,s. x\s tlie wjusU Marl, 
liovvover, village witcr supjjly sfi'iu , at lird s^^-lit to be 
altogether evciudid. d'he oidy author lies nn ntioiied arc 
(kuniiiissioML'i’i of Scwois ami DMiiiago and X.ivig.itioii 
] boards, and it canimt be ilenied that tlie natiual imaning 
of thesu teim^ points to nn m([uirv Imiited to the menus 
of dispOxdiig of tlio siipciahumlaiit water with wdiicli 
rivers are biirdeimd in tinio of lloud. Fur example, in iho 
Thames Valley the TluTincs (yoriserMiucy will ansvveli:* to this 
description ; but wdiat h.is the 1'hames (.'omscrvaiicy to do 
wdth the water HU]>pIy of villages lying n* a distance of rhany 
miles from the river-hank ? It exists to st'o that (be cliau- 
nel of the Tliamob is ki pt frt'u from ob.st rm tion, and that the 
loclcfi and wmra whicli make navigation po.'‘sible are m a 
state of decent re[)air. Cleorly no inquiry into i lie present 
eonstilution of Iho Conservancy Ruai'd ea i bo of much uso 
ao regards nmttera so dislmct as a supjily of water for do 
moslie ns(! and a so j, ply of water for tin pui poses of tMi*- 
tiagc. Nor, sup[iosiiig that IhoCointHitl c pi mod a very 
liberal couhtrnetion on ilwJr instructiou-i, would it bo expe- 
dieut lo lioat tlaoTIiaine> Coieoryam v as a botly to bo 
invested w'itti kirge aihlilional jiuwors in this way. To lay 
upon them the duty ol supplying tho Viilh y of tlie 
with w'ator wniihl be to .is^igii them a (Inly to the (h.'sC'ha. go 
of which tlu'V \ionl<l lil* in no wny .suiuxl. 'I'lu* supjdy 
of water 'MUium be sijinMtcd iVom the "’Uppl^ lud regu- 
lation ol olhor s'lnitai’y ne els. 'Die ant hoi-itn s limt havo 
tinj managmueul o( the mu' mn^t liiivi (lio ni.uuig^. nieiit ot 
the other. If thiixluie ihi* Schet ( 'ominiltcc arc to ex- 
tend their in juiries to the qiio-^lion of water supply, 
thoy must go Ik'^oimI the aidli U'llie^ montiunel in the 
.i)nko ol Jlicn i'oMi’.'! umHon. ^Vll(’tIlcr they ^dc^ll do so 
wdll natuially be »j(M-id(*d by tlioir odinude^ of theinipoil- 
anco of tlie siibj<'ct, and fioni [iojIiI of view it may be 
useful to recall ilio disclo.'sures of the last few years with 
regard to the drinking water of villigis. No doubt il 
this were suddenly made all that iL ougj^t to be, some 
now cau.scs of ill liealth would disclo-^c tlusnselvos; but 
it is scareely too inucli to sny tlmt epidemic dis(*ai4cs 
as we Juiow tlieni would ulmosn di .ip[)e.ir. Whenever 
there is a more than ordinarily consjmuious oiitbrcftk 
of fever in a village, the Loc.il G-ov«‘rnnn‘ut Hoard sendtt 
down a Medical Inspector to investigate the causes of it. 
The results of these inquiries me annually published 
by the department, and in alrno."! everj' case it jirovcs to 
be tbo water* supply that is in fault. “ Sevvago puJlntiou 
is the phrase that occurs witli sickening regularity in liioHi' 
documents. Tho vnlUigcrs have gone ou dmwing ihoir 
drinking water from sources which may have boon 
pure when tlie village was a fourtli of its present size, 
but which li^ivo long ceasfd to bo [mre. it is tho 
only water within llvoir reach, ho they hijtvo no choice 
blit to drink it; but so long as they do this they are 
eJtposod to a certain outbreak of typhoid or cholera if 
a single exrnnplo* of either disease iind.s its way into the 
village, and to the detcriorutiou of health which probably 
reanlts from a long course of sewngo-j^oisoning evou when 
Revise is not impreguatiHl with any speoitio epidemic 
The report!^ of the Oibcors of liealth to the various 


rural authorities amply confirm the reports of tho special 
Medical Insja'ctors, Tlio more the subject is looked into 
tho worse the fiieta appoir to be. 

Wo submit that this is a state of things which will fully 
justify tho Lords* Committee in giving a very free in- 
t(*rprotatioii to their instructions. It would have boon 
bntti’r, of coursr', if the Oovcriiment had iticladed the 
water supply of villages among the objects of tho in- 
(piiry ; ljut, :is they have not done this, tho next best thing 
is for tho Cuiumiitee to make iho addition for tliemselves. 
They can iniiiiago this, if they are so loinded, under cover 
of the words “ storage of water.** This is expressly 
named as one of tho points which thoy are to investigafe, 
and (ho ^tora‘^•o of w.iior will bo mainly useful as o con- 
tribution ti)\vaT*ds tlio soluiion, of the problem of water 
snppl;^. It trno that imjjou ml iug reservoirs arc among 
the moMijis llial havo been suggested for regulating the 
di‘^v-hjige of (Iio Hood waiin* through tho rivers. But 
if this were tlio only ivasoii for nvaking reservoirs, 
it L; vc*‘y diuibtCiil whether they would over bo made. 
Tho LXpenso of storing water in ibis particular way 
is very great, mid iinhss.tlie ro.sorvoirs w^re built on 
un enormous scale they wonld^searcoly oxorciso an up- 
pieciablo effect npon a Hood. Storage of water, in tlic 
iri'iiial sen a* of the wnrd*^, means storage for the use of a 
\iIlo^e; niui if onee Ihis is eon(‘eded*,it will bo idle to 
L’j.imi’ie ilio merits of eompoting scliemes without cou- 
sideiiiig what other sources of walor sujiply arc available. 
It may turn out (ha! to divert the sewage from the 
iii'iglilioiiriiig \v.i((^reonrscs or to dig new wells at a 
gnnder dislam'C from the cesspools would [irovide a suffi- 
eunlJy jmnj source from vvhicli water may be drawn. 
If, tlierclbrCj^tlu' Select Oommittoo iu([uirc inro tho storage 
ol wattr, (heir labour may be entirely woAtod if they do 
not impiire at tlu* ti.iiin* time into tho lueaii.s by which 
4 1 10 storage rtniy l>* ivudercd unncccysar) . The Duke of 
ill' iiMOM', m moving (In* ri]>[){>intmrrit of Dm Committei*, 
implied that (ho provision ol water for villa-aos was some* 
how (u bo inchnliMl in the iiive^tigalions ol the Committee 
but ho seemed to reg ird sloragi* as tho only nviuHiiuery thi* 
nn*rit8 of which it was neeessijiry to (‘onsuliT. It. happen-^ 
that among the districts that havo been mo^t eonspicuously 
Hooded during tho past winter is the country between 
Brent Knoll and tho Bristol Channel, and nowliere are 
the \ iilages worse hupplied with drinking woiter. But )• 
tho Comuiittuc were to rot omraund the storage oi’ water in 
order to save thesis villages from drought, (hoy would be 
ignoring the evistemm of springs oa ifrent Knoll whicli 
would yield any quantity of pure water if there were only 
some authority to lay down pipes for its conveyance. 
Hero is a siilliciently portinpnt example of tho mistake ot 
making the scope of the inquh’y too limited. Happily 
it is not t'>o 1 il(* foi* (he (luvermnent (o add words includ- 
ing (lu* water supply of villiige<i among (ho specifii' 
objects of (be ('oniujiLti e’s iiivi*stigation, and (his would 
el(Mrly be a better way out of the dilliculty than the most 
111 '('nious device for bringing in the question by the head 
and shoulder.'^. 


A MOULHK “SYMPOMUM.” 

riBlD ing^‘iilcin» ci)il(»r ol tho Aitiftowfh Ccutnnj liiiB hit upon a 
-1 new lonn of ai tide wliidi it may perhaps ho difiicult W keep 
up t«» a Ingli . l.iiKi.ird, hut which is certainly inieredting as a 
cui'ioin uf tho very dilfererit meanings which may ho 

ttt( K’iud lo wouN, and the ddfereni approaches hy which men are 
ubli* to niiive at wi»tt!,wht?B ovpressod iu voiy general terms, 
8t*eins to bi* proUy Hourly iiu iigr(*»*ment of opinion, although, in 
Licl, It is only .1 'eovoimg fur a vaiioty of interpretiitions. Tho 
plan ol the “SyiiqKi.dum” n Ihut fpieslioiis are Irom time to lime 
to bo di'''eiihS(*d iu turn by a group of eontriliutors, each firing off 
ft brid divoiirMf^ oomothiug after the fashion of the ten-miuutes’ 
HrgLimcut on otwh side whidi u^ed to bo practised by street- 
pi euduTs and (hoir yppou/*^iti*, aud which was lately itivivod at 
the bo-caU«(d^^nforunc6 in bt. James's Hall, to the dismay and 
confusion of sothe u.iiurnlly long-winded orators. \V(;^ether this 
brief, IVagmuntary sort of debate is calculated to lead to resets 
cither exh'iufltive or decisive may be ddubted ; but it WUI shotfrin a 
striking way the round of opinion. Tho subject which has been 
chosen I'oi* tho hrst ^erfonuftuce is ** The InfiuftnCe upon Morality 
of a Decline in Religious BelieL” It is, we should tlnnlf, a very 
tr\ lug one for those who have to exhibit iu this ttiauner, and it 
is hard to imagine what impresaiou is likely to bo Isft ou the mind 
of the average reader on coming to the end of the controversy. 

Sir James Stephen, who begins the bout, states the issue which, 
he thinks, has to be considered— whether morality is dependent on 
religion, or has a basis of ita'OWU in human nature. Str Jiame^ himdRlf 
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li(dd0 ,Ui»t both eaf;l«At that is to >puld be Ihp soul of our morality, lUe ideal of Q^r i ningim ^n 

eay, the Wvirfept theology; \frhatQrer U wy be, of imy age, or the fullilmcnt of our tiupivaiious, tho lawgiver, in abort, of pur 
counter mast have m ii^fliieuee on the moral rule of Ufo j but that, whole Uvos ” The losaon whiok Mr. Ilarriaou drayre from tbi^is 
on the other hid# ittowlity hue a source of its own quitij indc- that morality is independent of theology, and is gtad^uiUy 
pendent of theology i ^ this he draws the practical inference , ceding it as a religion 'which is non- theological and a focOn 
that theology Attd morality ought to eland to other in pro- huuuin life. 

cisely the same . relation as facts aud logislatiou, it Iwing at The Deiin of St. Paul’s, who comes next, reduces the question to 
least as unlikelv that false theology should produco good , a very practical issue, pointing out that, till it is presented in a 
morals as that leji^lalutioJi based on a mistaken view of facts jconcrote hii!>loncal iurni, iiuihiiig can bo uiado of it. Before 
should work well in practico. Consequently, in his opinion, tho he can attempt tu answer it he must know, at least approxiniat^ly, 
8U{^rt which an existing creed gives to an existing what is the morality and wlmt tho religion implied, llis own 
eys&m of morals is in‘elevant to its truth, luid the question , (belief is that religion, ^ in the sense of tinithtulness, honesty, 
whetheff a given system of womls is goo«l or bad cannot uo fully humanity, purity, self-devotion, kindness, justice, and fellow- 
determined until after the deterniimilion of tho question whether .. feeling,” luis, as a matter of fact and history, synchrom;^ 
the theology on which it rests is true or false, li the theological in its growth and prog'-ress with Christianity; ond whatever 
basis involvofl a false estimate of tlic consequences of huuwii actions, might be tho eflcct of other iuiliuincos, “the removid or weaken- 
then the moi'aJity resting on it cannot be good j while, on iho ing of aucJi an important factor ns Christianity must seriously 
other hand, the cii'ciimstance that such morality is supiJorUid by alleet such departments of morals as purity, the rehilions of strqng 
theology is au argument against and not. in favour of tho latter, to weak, riib]Ktct for human life, and fllavoi 7 .” Tho Buko of 
Lord&lborne follows, it need li^rdly bo said, from a very different Argyll confines his remarks almost oxclusively to an analysis of 
point of view. Ho lays dowu as the reault of general observation Mr. F. llurrison s argument, which bo regards as the lapgu^e 
of mankiud that ^^moiwlity has not nourished amongst either of theology, ami of nothing else — “language which may be 
civili/>ed or uncivilized men whu.^'o religious belief has been gene- held consistently wdth a great variety of creeds, but h^ inHcparable 
rally lost or utterly debased ” ; and tlmt» aa au hiatoric^il fact, the from Ihoao fund aim;u till concejilioiis which all creeds involve.” 
place which the principles of love and benevolence, humility, sell- Professuv Olillord w inds up the debate by arguing that virtue is 
abiK^tioii have assumed in tho m<ji‘;dity of u large mirt of a luihit, notawmliment , or aiw>m,andtlmt “ tbespringof virtupua 
maniind is specifically duo to ChristhmiLy. Ho theroiure boliovos action is tho social in^tlmd, which is set to work by the practice of 
morality in any thorough, gemiiiie sense to bo insepainblc from reli- comnidesbip/’ and by protesting against submitting human Ijfe to 
gion; and urges that freedom of inquiry, if it led to tho rejection of clerical control. Tins is, of course, substantially the Comtist 
religions belief, must gradually cxU'iid itself to the whole circle awl if the hierarchy ovi r got real power in the world, it woufd, 
of morality, ” most, if not all, of which is as little cjipiiblo of de- judging froui the tone which its leading members adopt in t^is 
monslrativc proof through the ovi^lcnces of tho souses aa any of I country, ho diJlicuIl to conceive a more ty.mmiicAl and cimshibg 
thtJ doctrines of religion.” Hence, those who set liside religion will form of clerical (b\s|jo Lisin than would then be established, 
not volunUrily submit to moral rtistroints loumlcd upon religion ^ In residing thifa debate, wlmt will pvolmbly strike most readers 
unless Bueli rostraiula can bo placed upon some other intellectual is, as the Duke (jf 7Vjg>ll.rem.arki3, tlut, consiuering that the various 
basis Hufficienlly cogent tu themselves to renist the sittractnuis of psipers ore contributed by men belonging to \ery dillertnits<dlool^nl 
oppotitc or Kclf-interesl ; and ho thinks lluit this is not to bo thouglit, siml ihsit they deal with a question very abstract and fll- 
ontaiiifid cither by the moilcru notion of duty, or by tho ])rinciplu detined, it reinarlialdo tlmt so much agreomeal should cmer^ 
that a man fehodld pursue his own happiness in tins world as tho on cerUun fundanuMital points. Tho reason of th’ui, however, is 
aim of lifo. T'ho latter would tend to a cold, calcultUing character, obvious on tho surface, being simply that the elements of the qn^- 
and would establish a low el;in<lnrd of virtue, jicrhapB only to the tion are, lirsl, us the Duke justly observes, veiy abstiuct and ill* 
e.vteiit of checking and imposing limits on tendencies to vice, /in defintd: and, next, thatitis treated in a broad genei-al way in vague 
fact, he brings it to thia— tlmt the mere appdeation of right phrases which t>l*urcoly touch the o^sentin I elements of the contro- 
muson to human conduct cannot lie coiisidored a law ol uatiuo versy. The .apparent agreement ivhich is thus product‘d is only 
’ without including in tho idea .vunc kind of moral seiiMi wdiich arrived at 1)> tiio various contiibiitois cun lining themselves to the 
can only have, its root in religious belief. IJo admits that, to a genenil aqiei t <d* tho subject, and to expressions which have no 
certain extent there is a moral instinct, as Hiere is a religious delinite a* spocilic na'iining. Oddly enough, Mr. (Hailstone was 
in.stinct; but “those principles of thought vvhic.U explain away mjt of the circle; bu1,k‘ he had been, he would no doubt have 
the oho ’a.s Imving no proper objective cause, and ns indicative of gi\en a still more bt liking proof of the perplexing Migiuaiess and 
no objective trufh, may as easily explain awav tho other also.” obscurity of language, even when used by men of iiireDoclual power 
'rhu8, although some men who reject “all doginraic theology*, and high culture. Jt will certainly seem to uitj(.t jwopk* that all 
and even the ja-iuciples of natuial religion,*' do nevorlheleks tho lino Ulk of llm chosen is a mahf. of woixis with very 

live up to a high moral .standard, cxporiouce on the iiu'ge scalo little mcaiiiijg'', fiinl that the prohltMU lU'V muk rfake to 3olve 
fbovvs tliHt “ men who di.sugard tho religious cannot generally^ be remains very inucli where it was, simply heCiUi.-o they hav(% dealt 
trusted to p.ay regard to the mora) sense.” vvirii it in loo general a way, and ■witlioiii giving plain definitions 

Tho third speiiker is Dv. Martinoau, whose well-known i'thioal ©f tlm sense in which they use certain wonlb. In fact, the 
tenets forecast his view, which may ho stated ,as folkws. A sense deliborjitio;i:- ol llio “ »SMJ'.])()biuui” bear a very sti'miif resembhiuce 
of duty is inherent in tlio constitution of oiir nature, and cannot Ije to llnve of Lho dipkniuaism who have been InUuy concocting 
e.scapod till we escape from our6elve.s. Morals have their own protocokn; ih.)t is, they cou'^i.^t oi empty jdu'ases to which all the i. 
base, and arc second to nothing ; and theology cannot .supply a pnrtj<*s can agree, because tliey do not touch any of the points on 
biiae for morals that- have lost their own. But it does not follow that which the c-o-sigimtaries would bo likely to difler. In one' 
the moral ficuae, Ijcf'aii.so indigeunusjjD therefore self-flulHcicnt. Kc- senBc, no doubt, the quebliuii proposed (or discussion may ttp- 
ligion bfts to come in “ as the oiicri Idossom of tho moral germs pear to be a very simple ojje. it is idle to argue whether 
implanted within us— llie explicit form, developed in thought, of theological beliei- has any inlluouce on morality. Tlievo can 
faiths implicitly contamed in lho sen.^e oi responsihility and the bo no doubt that it exr*rcis«-d such influence in the catMj 
foreboding of guilt; its cdfecl, ihorefoie, is to Bufluse with a divine of ail ruevb luid rehuioas. As yir .lames tStephou pntsit, “tlm 
light relations and duties wliich hidbro wore simply pcr.'^onal and | dideieneo between living in a country wheie the establi^eil 
social.” The practical ell'oct of ii ileray of tho Oliriatinu ty po of tht'ory b that exislouce is an evil, and annihilation the highesL 
religion is assumed to bo “ that inoralitv would lose, not it’s base, good, and living in a count ry where, the CvStablished theory is tjiat 
but its summit, and that the ground and priuciplcs of duty would the carih is t lie JiOid s and tho fulness t hereof, the round woibl 
remain,” Christian ethics being true to human hie .and the expres- and llicv il.al dwell in it, has siu’cly a good deal to do with the 
.sion of right reason. On this ground the form and aulstancc of a other dililiviices which di^linguish Knglishmen from Buddhista.” 
moral system would “ not be essential ly modi lied by the decline of It may also bo said thai ilieologic.al ideas are a universal and 
religious belief.” Vet, although a rule of life might be acknow- periuancnt clement of human nature. lAery creature possessing 
lodged in common over the whole range of social duty by perstms the moi^t pnmitivu capacity of thought luis some notion Of some 
bimply ethical, and by those who arc also religious", the decay myalevious over-ruling power or inlJuencc which it is necessary 
of religion would leave the instilutcs of morality intact, and to take inlo account in icg.oi’d to life and conduct. It ntay be a 
drain ofl’ their inward power; and honco the necessity of religious spirit of inlmite bcnclicencc, or only a mere bogie of terror, 
faith to intensify anrUusttLin the moral milurc, inducing the mind to but in one form ov tilbtr tlie idea rverywhero oxisls. Everybody 
look “upwards to an Infinite Perfection, whoso presence it never lias a religion of one kind or jiuothi‘r, and oven the non-roligioue 
quits, and thus supplies lho true conditions of hu^uilitv’, of .‘vspira- people erect their unbelief into a faith to wliieJi they adbero as 
tion, and of felt cqiiaUty of moral trust for all men before Hod.” devoutly aa Die orthodox elne.Mes. On tho other hand, while tho 
Mr. Frederic llarrison, who “follows tho teaching of Ooiuto,” religions senlmient is in lliis w'ny universal, there i.s an infinite 
says that lho impression ho derives from what he has beard variety ol‘ kinds of doctrine, and, in fact, there are not two 
is that it ropreHcnis the inorai characteristics, not of the Christian, persous who can entirely agree with eficb other in tho in- 
but of tho religious temper ; and that he thinks for tho words terpretatiou of all the doguuis of their faith. They agroo 
“ Theology ” and “ Christia^i ” should be i^ubstituled “ lieligion ” about somo and dillbr about olhtrs ; and evvm in a civil- 
and “ Human and further that, “for the intrinsic coiitsciousuess i/od society tho prevailing ideas aro veryindistinctaudeon- 
aud emotional intuitions whereby these ai*o said to prove them- fu.*ed. All lho same, it iw unqueetionalile that there is a 
solves, we must Pubstitute tho reasonable proof of science, genoi.al religious sjeuiimeni which operates very powerfully ou 
philosophy, and pos-ilive psychology,” and tliat^in the end, a puidy human minds of every grade, from the higlmst u> the lowest, and 
human base would be accepted for ini>rality, wTiilo it vvould be which must tbcrctorc have a certain etlcct in framing public 
transfigured into a true religion.” Morals, ho hokU, belong to morality. It ia obviou.*^ that a man's momlity will at least tend 
a strictly human world, but “ theology places religion in a non- to take shape in accordance with his theological views, and it is 
httm^ World, and thus the human .system of morals may pof.sibiy ctisy to coiiccivo that among the VAiious theologicsl systems Iheia 
^hsturbed by nop-huinan religion”; wrho)*eas human roligiot^ j are some which on the whole aro btmeiiciM, while others ars 
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calculated to do harm in some resiMu ts, nud perhaps to do more 
harm than prood. 

It will ho seen, therefore, that to consider religion only as 
a poncral aontimont leads uh a v<it little way; and, as Dean 
Church said, the qiiesticui innst lirst be decided what sort of re- 
ligion and what sort of morality is meant ; and it is on this point 
that tho members of the Sviuposium,’' asitsucniR to us, break 
down. Sir J. Stephen cemtents hirnwdf with dotiuiug theology 
ns ** the generally orceplcd tlieury of the univorao in any country 
or age/' and moVality as tho niles of life then and tliero com- 
monly regarded as binding. ’ Lord Selhorno explains that it is no 
part of his purpose to enter into an exmninaiion of any question 
its to particular doctrines of tlieolog\ . Dr. ]SLu-tine:iu coniines hi.s 
attention to the Christian type of .religion, which has its hold 
upon our nature from the moral side.” Mr. I'roderic Ilairiflon 
merely substitutes one word for another — “lloligion^’ for 

Theology,” and ^‘IJuman” for “Oliristian.” “What is new 
in our pcliemo/’ he says, “ is merely that we avoid such terms 
113 Infinite, Absolute, Immaterial, and >aguo negatives nllo- 
m)thor, resolutely contining oiu*f\clves to the .'iplievo of what can 
(bo shown by experience.*' The JVan of 8t. Laura holds that 
morality has synchronized in its growth and progress with Chriati- 
Hiiity } and tln-re can be no doubt as to which funn of Christianity 
he prefers. But in his argumont he lools at Chriatuinlty in 
glnioral, and does not touch the question as to the comparative 
influence of different Christian creeds on morality. In fact, 4 ,he 
weak point of the whole discussion is that it does not recognize 
tho fact that religion includes an almost inlinile variety of types, 
and that even nieiubera of tlie same religioiw community are 
usually much divided in their opinions ns to wiiat their formal 
iloctrines actually imply. A general sjiiriL of religion inu.st, of 
course, be a good thing, and there is no likelihood of sound 
morality without it. Jiut this is dilferoni from thu question aa 
to what is the oirecl of diflerent kiiuls of religion on public 
iuorals; and this is the point of the whoio controversy. It may 
Ixi said that, as a rule, among owliiiary people the principles of 
morality are a more settled thing than theological faith ; that 
morality, being essential to social order and cohesion, has an in- 
dependent basis apart li-oiu the particular theories of theology ; 

in tho Olid, it must be erideut to every thinking person that 
religious conviction and a religious bent of mind is indispensable 
io a high idoal of moral life, and that it operates Uke tho “ leaven 
which a woman took aud hid in three measures of meal till the 
whole was leavened.” 


DR. StMlLIKMANN OJs MYCKNAk 

D r, SOHLIID.MAN^j’S interesting addres-i to tho Society of 
Antiquaries last wtiek loft the uieiiuing of tho discovoiics at 
Mycome in the condition of a fascinating puzzlo. Jlo did not 
bring the actual troasures and rtdica with him, and the phoh>gr.aphs 
whioh he exhibited liardly Jiistilied, in tho opinion of many of hi.s 
hearers, his own enthusia.sUc descriptions. As works of art, tho 
broastplatos, crowns, and .so on seem to bo leds bountiful and deli- 
cate than Dr. Schlietuann s lettors to tho TiiU's Imd Jed people to 
imagine. “ Splendid ” was hold to bo not exaclly the right word for 
spiral designs of a rather rough-and-ready sort. None of the work I 
came at all roar the admiiablo Plio niciaii bowl from l^riunesti^ I 
which has lately been engraved in tho Gazette Arvhvoloyiqm-. Tho I 
Kuirals copied by tho artist of the lllxust rated lAinchn Ncivh 
(March 24), for example, show no groat subtlety of invention. In 
abort, far from rivalling tho skill and bt^auly tif early Ktniscan or 
Phoenician jewelry, it may bo questioiiod whether a closer parallel 
to the Mycenuoan ware luight not be found in the uitloss products 
of the Ashantees. There in a cerluin imiveto in the barbaric gold 
of that rather backward people, and e.specially in their golden 
inaaks, which wo commond to tho notice of Dr. Schliemanii, 

Tho Myconioan jewelry raises tho great iiuestiou of tho date of 
the tombs, a question as to which it is roalfydiilicult to make even 
a puess. Dr. Bchlioninmi would have tliem almost coiitoiiqiorary 
with tho age of the poet of the llijul. With that eager faith and 
enthusiasm without which he would never have overcome tho 
(lifiiculties of bis task, ho wishes to think that “ Jlouier lived in 
Myceiise's golden age, aud at or ncur tho time of the tragic event 
by which the inmates of tho live sepulchres lost their lives.” Wo 
need scarcely stop to refuto this opinion out of Homer, and to show 
that he looks on tho heroic time as a distant period. No iron was 
found by Dr. Schliemanii nt the depth of the piu* -historic city, and 
Homer/ with Mr. Gladstone’s permission, is very fumiliur with 
iron. Moreover, by Dr. Schliemaun’s own statoment, the art of 
Mycenm is uninlluenced by Oriental ovnmplo ; whereas in llomer 
there is constant mention of Pho3aician and oilier hla.stor]i art, 
which must almost necessarily have had its offect on tliat of tho 
Achaians. But there really seems to be at present no chance 
of determining the stage of artistic culture in which the various 
objects were produced. The gems, for example, were not thought 
to be all of one period. Some of them are said to be debased 
indeed, but not, strictly s^ioakiDg, rude and primitive. They are 
thought to show rigua of the handling of artisans who were in 
possession of proper tools, but who had lost the traditions of the 
art and all artistic spirit. These gems would be on a level, if this 
view ia conrect, with some of tbe eilbrts of modern India. It 
is difficult to understand how works of this debased sort could be 
contemporary with the nmve barbaric character ascribed to the 


gold ornaments, tbe more rough sketches of a race feeling its 
way in the direction of art. Other gems, again, were held to 
be of imicb more msthetic value, but could scarcely bo 
ascribed to tho early date to which Dr. Scbliomnun r^htly, as 
we til ink, insists on referring the tombs and the gold- work. It 
is admitted, too, by way of making things even more nerplexing, 
that the famous “ cow s head ” of silver, with gold horns and 
tmees of gilding, is a work full of spirit and of good execution. 
The uopleiisant suggcalion has been hazarded that the cow’s 
head ” is really a bull’s head. This breaks tho connexion with lo, 
and the old derivation of Myceum from guncdo/jiai. Against the 
art shown in the liead nuisi 1^ set a much lower estimate of tho 
engravings on the tombstones. The spiral ornamebtation on tho 
upper part of tho slab is said to bo childishly rude, whilst the 
figures of a man in a chariot aud of other men in vaidous attitudes 
ai’e no less barbaric. Indeed the description of these sopulchi-al 
stones inevitably roniindd one of Schoolcraft’s drawings of the 
grave-posts of Bed Indian chiefs. Matters do not become clearer 
when we rcinumber that these remains of a very crude and apparently 
almost savage slate of art are found within ruins so massive as to 
attest the presence of a comparatively powerful and advanced 
civilization. On the most favourable eetiniato some of the smaller 
relics can hardly be classed higher than tho woik of ancient Peru, 
whore, as it happens, thero are ruins of architecture that might bo 
called Cyclopean. It should follow that, whatever may have beou 
the date of tho kuubs, it was long prior to tho lime in which 
Homer was well acquainted with tho admirable examples of Orientul 
art. 

In his loctnro nt Burlington House Dr. Schliemanii said leaa 
than might have boon dosivod about the very curious concHiitric 
circles of stones within and bouentli which ho ii)Lind the tombs. 
Tho p^wtioufl of thoso circles may best bo undor8ti)od by reference 
to a drawing in tho Illustrated London Macs, March 24. Goncoive 
two circles of erect gravestones, the inner distant not quite four 
foot from tho outer. Tho space between was once, it is thought, 
bridged over by a llooring of stone, and the whole would then 
form a circular alorio bench. No one can help being Reminded of 
the description of tho trial in Iliad xviii. 503 ; — 

oi Se ytpovTts 

ciar* tTrJ frcrroitn 'KlOni^^ iepo) iiA kvk\<^» 

It is natural to conjeoturo that tho stone bench at Mycencj was 
an agora of the heroic age. Thus, if i)r. Schliemanii has done 
nothing else, ho has couljnnod the coneetness of tho local colour 
of Euripides. JOuatathiua refers us to the Orestes, where Euripides 
speaks of a peasant as dXiyuKtv uittv Kayopas tvKhiv. 

Mr. Paley, in a letter to the TirncSt has lujliccd that Euripides 
may have spolien of what ho had seen at Mycenai, and tho 
coiumeulator on tho Iliad, who thinkb that tlie poet totjli the 
idea of tho kvk\o9 from Athens, may have been liiisty in his 
criticism. In the Odyssey, Nestor sits down on one of tlie p^ lished 
stones in front of tho hou.H>, “and all his sons w<uo gathered about 
him.” It has l)een suggested that the “ sacredneas” aacribtd to the 
circle in which tho elders sat to give judgment may have been 
derived from tho touihs of the ancestors benoath their feet. But 
in llomer so many things are sacred or “ divine, ' that little stress 
can bo laid on this idea. Mr. Palsy’s quotation from Pindar 
{Pyth, v. 95) AS more to tho point: — 

arfp0€ wpo ^ci)/iur<i>v asooi didav 

Upoi 

tvri. 

(“ Apart, iHjforc tkeir palace, lie. otlior sacred kings, that have 
their lot with Hades.”) But Pindar is here, it must be u-liccd, 
distinguishing Wtweon Battu.s’s sepulchre “ in tho forum ’ ,of 
Gyrene, npopwlx tlyopCn c/ri ddrtDv, and tho sep- iohro 

of lator lungs in front of the palace. Battus, as the lb under 
of Gyrene, had the more honourable grave; but it would not 
at all suit Dr. Sebliemann to have it thought that the in nates 
of hi3 tombs within tho forum were Iho founders of Mj'once. 
•Still it must b(3 satUlactory lo him to find that iho evr ence 
of ancient poetry explains Lis discoveries in a rational way. 
He has a right to throw the burden of proof on hii^ more 
sceptical critics, and to ask them lo decide what the circle of stones 
may b«;, ifuot tho “.sacred circle” of the agora, and whflt the 
graves, if not the graves of the most ancient worthies of M,\ cento. 
To go beyond that, and insist on Agamemnon, on a given date, and 
on the contemporary existeucG of Jlomcr, is to pass into a region 
of pure conjecture, where, one opinion is nearly as good as another. 
In tho meantime tiioro can be little rislc in guessing that the age 
of the tombs is long anterior to the age of llomer and of Greek 
perfection in epic poetry. Very possibly the incidents of tho 
royal burial may have grown, by lapse of time, into the germ of 
the legend of Agamemnon. But tmit possibility wonld not justify 
us in identifying the barbaric chief whom Dr. Scnliemanu un- 
earthed with the Bretwalda of Argos and the Isles whom we read 
of in Homer. We see by the analogous example of the French 
cycle of Chansons do Oeste, kiw tho exploits of his prcd^^ceasors 
and of men who followed him, of purely mythical beings and of 
the characters of later romance, wore piled together to add to 
the honour of Charles. If the history of the temmt of the grave 
of Mycenin wns the" germ of tbe Achsoan epic, it is probable that 
tbe legends of his successors and a great deal of myth borrowed 
from all quarters were combined in the imagination of the poet 
who told tbu tale of Troy and of the treason of Egistnua. 
In tbe stately unity of tho epic a thousand fables and myths 
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ftw blended with lepend, bietoiry, and tradition. The figure of 
Agameiunon as we know bim, rises from the mould in whicli 
the genius of Homer fused all the intellectual wealth ofhiatime. 
To spejik of hie tomb at Mycenm is like speaking of the tomb nt 
Arthw, or that of Zeus which was shown in Crete. He is not there, 
nor elsewhere, though it is satisfactory enough to know that 
the agora of his ancient city held the grave of stniie chief of the 
ancient wwld. To modern archeology the thought of a world so dis- 
tant ns that in which Hellas was barbaric seems almost distressing. 
Teople do not like to look into the savage origiiis of a race whoso 
eager spirit swiftly burned away all that was gross and unspiritual 
in their early culture. They do not even care to bo told that 
before Hellas was Hellas a perhaps alien tribe, IVlasgic or what 
not, and not gifted with Uellcnic delicacy, pns.so.^sed the rock 
of Myconro. I)r. Schliomann himself evades these ideas by 
poreuading himself that the objects which he has discovered are 
worthy to represent the early art and the golden world of (Ireoco. 
In his opinion the gold- work is still work of that beautiful 
Achroau civilization which the Dorians swept away. In his 
eagerness to come near Homer ho has, w’o think, lorgotten to 
tell U8 where ho hns laid tlio half-coiisuuied bodies which be un- 
oarthod. The question cannot but cause some anxiety. If he is 
to go on at his present rate, the Greek Assembly will have lo piws 
a Mythological Monarchs Durial Bill. Minyas or G^dipus cannot 
bo imowed to lie loose in a museum. 


TJIK BOAT.RACr:. 


^ I HIE curious sort of madness which for years past has takcu i 
J- jK)8se8siou of men, women, and olnklivn in Lumlon on the i 
Hiibjoet of the annual boat-race between t )xford nml Ojubridgo 1 
hua not sliowii any synijdoTiis of diminution. Enthuaiasiu wu.s : 
indml on this occa.sion a somewimt cheaper luxury thau usual, j 
It is not difliciilt to find valid c.xcuac3 for not getting up 
ut live «»’olock in the morning; and it is perhaps as pleasant 
to n pei’Win lying comforiubly in bed lo think of the manful 
exertions of two opposing crews rowing on a c<»l<l river as it is 
to one standing on the .shore to watch the troubles of those ou 
the great sea turbauiibim (cquorn vvriti», Ou the other hand, a | 
certain number of people must have been exposed to bitter dis-. ‘ 
appointment by tlio unexp<'cted changoiu tlie time of the race. To 
get up ttt six o’clock ou an unpromiHing muriiiiig, congratulal- I 
ing ones self on one’s re.solution and punctiialitv:, and 
to find that unkind chance has interfered to make the exer- 
cisp of these qualities fruitless,* cannot bo a plea.^ant experience. 
There is this, howovor, to bo said in favour of making the race 
as early as possible, that the more inconvenient ^hc hour is for 
spectators tho loss daii^»er will there be of the whole business of 
the race degenerating inio the kind of gigantic lair which it luis of 
lato years become,. Uno might have thought that when every 
London streot-boy took to decoiating him.sell with a dark or light 
blue ribbon in honour of tho race, seiibiblo people would have seen 
that the excitement about it had reached tho point of nb.surdiiy, 
and would have done their best to discourage it.s extravagances. 
Ho fai* from this, the mania has grown .steadily worae. IVople 
who ought to know belter have given theiu.selves up to the prevailing 
folly with a kind of Bacchic self-abandonment. The question 
whether nine youn^^ luim from Cambridge can propel and stcor a 
boat to the end ot a course quicker tliau nine otne*’ young men 
from Oxfoixi has Iweu considered by many us if it wore of far more 
importance than the fate of nations ; while many more have inatlo 
the occasion of its decision the excuse for a kind of daylight 
doliauch. It has been thought nece.ssnry to di.’^play the colours of 
<)ue or other Univei*8ity whether their wearer has or has not the 
slightest interest in cither. Oases have been known, indeed, of 
girls going to the race provided, like Talleyrand on a graver 
occasion, with a double set of colours, and assuming tho dark or 
light set according to the event, which is a shocking instance of 
the demoralizing elfcct of factitious cnthuBiasm. 

The matter has, however, its serious side. Without wishing to 
say a word iu discouvagement of the healthy love of outdoor 
sports, or to adopt lo their full extent the theories put forward 
by Mr. Wilkie OoUins iu Man and Wife as to the dangers of 
athletic pursuits^ we yet must think that there are certain grave 
^ objections to tlio ridiculously exaggerated importance which 
tho Oxford and Cambridge boat-raco has assumed. It has 
been suggested by a philosopher who takes a somewhat cynical 
view of numan afliiii-s that lo the successful keeping up of 
any pursuit of wide interest the constant sacrifice of n certain 
uulnber of victims is necessary. According to this theory, 
the science of mathematics is preserved and improved at tho cost 
of the duvelopment into Senior Wranglers of men who, having 
trained themselves to this one end, are never lit for anything else; 
and iu like manner the theory and practice of rowing demands 
the annual sacrifice of men who ruin themselves by over-training. 
It would not be difficult to adduce against this proposition 
examples of mon who have been both Henior Wranglers and IJni- 
versity oars, and have distinguished themselves in after life j and 
it is well known that, at Cambridge at least, mathematical men are 
accustomed to find their relaxation in rowing. Tho combination, 
however, of a Senior Wrangler with a University oar is veiy for 
from common, A man eo consdtuted as to be able to attain both 
these distinctiona is not likely to have his head turned by tho 
incense of the gapbg p*owd ; but to weaker vessels the foolish 


pi-ominencc given to the doings of the UniverHity crews long 
before tho race is rowed cannot be without its moral dangers, any 
more than 8o\mity of training is without its physical perils to 
petiplo whobu luns^•uIar atvength is not backed by a perfect conati- 
tution. Tho excitement fell by a man rowing iu his college boat 
who knows as he pribses ^Mlrahsy” that relations, frieuth, and 
strungevs are watching tho exertion,*} of his comimniona and himself 
with intere.st, may be heal tliy enough. But tho case is very diflerent 
when, instead of what may bo callwl a private audionco, a vast mob is 
asi^emblcd, of which many uienilxu'a derive their interest in the rac,e 
from the bets which they have dependingon its is.siu}. 1 1 is not seemly 
that the gi’CcateNt intercut displaced in the two Universities by tho 
population of London .should depend, not upon anything connected 
with the object for which tho Lniversllios were ibuiided, but upon 
tho degradation into a public show of w'hat was originally a per- 
fectly proper and harmless trial of strength and skill. And the 
matter appears utterly ridiculous when it is rollected that the 
majority of the people who rush to see tho race are absolutely in- 
conipeteiit to appreciate its real iutereal, and but for the name of 
tho thing might derive just us niiieh plt‘asurc from looking at the 
tugging match between a nuinber of men and an elephant which 
was attempted la.st Haturda) at lallie L>ridg(*. This wtis intended 
possibly as a consolation for those people who could not get up in 
lime to soe tho gJt‘at event of the day. Tho elephant, however, 
seems to have been ci)nseiou.s of the absurditv of his position, 
and to have refusod to make an undignified exhibition of himself. 
The course of refusing lo enter upon a contest is hardly open to the 
University crews ; but by cdianging the scene of the race sume- 
ibing mi^lit bo done to avoid the evils attendant ujxm its 
publicity. 

The nice it'^rlf llii.3 jenr wiH niui?uidlv exciting, and the I'Chult 
mav bo rcganled jis s;ilj3 acton . VV^hile violent partiHans of 
OxJord may cuu«rilo with tho thouj.*ht that but for an 

accident till ir Cl. •iit} would liavc wou, people on the opjiObite 
bide aio cciiaiii ihnt, u.i ;i luuller of fact, they were not bcuteJi, 
and may inifigine, if th(‘> t>**, that the rouit was not merely a 

matter of chnnci*. As a dr:ui licat has never occurred beiore, it 
not imiialnrally look the so much by surprise that he W'jis 

not pioparcd at ouc(5 to hi.s decusion ; and the efiect of this 
was that a pletiMiig uueertamly as lo what had really happened 
prevaileil for some time in London. Tho only people likely lo be 
greatly di^.appointed by the liiiui decisifui are tho bookmakers, and 
to them we cannot \vi.*.h u move deaervetl late. It would indeed 
bo an excellent thing il, by a long succession of dead heats, the 
bookmakers could bo we.u ied of trying to exercise their trade on 
this event. Such an uccurreiice, unfortunately, is not emineittly 
probable; .'-nd to prev(;nt a number of disreputable characters from 
making part of u quo.4ionjible livelihood out of the University 
boat-raco tin re seem.s no w .ly but that above suggested of 
removing the conv.se to qiiieiej- uat(‘rs. It may no doubt bo said 
that, even if the rai o weie Vi/v ul in Africa, tiiat would phice no 
check upon the aimmid «il’ beU that might be mado upon it. But 
practically wo fiuey thut. it inerw were no convenient occ^asions for 
watching .and coiiinionting uj-ou tlio men engaged in it, as if they 
were racehorses, the betting iiitorcst in the event would be inncli 
diminisbed. With move lojci it might he urged against taking*’ 
the nice away fjoin Lonrlou that the interest of the majority of 
the crowd which assembles to witness it is harmless, and that a 
flock of iniiuceut b(*]iilay-inidteis should not be disappointed 
because it contains some black sheep. Bui, as far as we know, the 
Dnivoiwities of Cambridge and Ox lord were not m.stitutcd in ordt‘r 
that eighteen young men ch»<teii from each should once a ytvu* 
display their L^dily pio\vo.s.s as u source of amusement to a London 
crowd. In the meanwhile, we are pleased to observe a ten- 
dency on the part of the ujhi whom the mce really coneerns 
lo avoid tho disagreeably pubiie charactf'V which has lately, 
attached lo it. At tho dinner alter the race this year we loam 
from one of tho pupera tliai n‘presentati\e.s of the press wem 
rigidly excluded; a hict wliiib Mciucd to cause some bitteinet^ 
to the writer, but at which wo most heartily rt'joico. 


TIIK IU:CiINNlM.S OF BOIILMIA. 

l^OTHING tests n imin'.H notions of historical critiriem 
1.1 bolter than to set him at work on n foundation legend. 
Tlie two siudi legeinLs lo which proplt* teem to cleave most fondly 
am two of the moat impobsih.e. We do not know whether any- 
body cares to belii-ve in a pfU-oiKil Hcllen or a personal ItoJus, 
or lo hold that tlm l*ei8ians were called from Bcrseiis and the 
Modes from his sou Medos. But w'o have stood face to face 
with a man wdio believed in lirute the Trojan, and we believe 
that the sect is not confined to him only. Komulus too has 
many volaries, who seem to cleave lo him more fervently as 
hi.s legend is moi'e and more shown lo be impossible. Hcholat s 
have shown over and over again that tho talc of Komulus is not 
only not history, but is not t-vou gonuiuo legend or tradition. 
But tlie more the scholar m'o\es this, the more the tourist and the 
local antiquarv cleave to their idol, in tho Brutus legend it may 
be that unolher element comes in. It is not impossible that 
Trojan Bratus gets mixed up, at least unconsciously, with one or 
both of the two Koman delivciers of that name. Tiioro is, 
it must be remembered, a sect which places these deliverers 
not very far apart from one another. The old Roman republic is 
thought to have been about as long lived os the Koman lepublic of 
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OUT own day. It passes for a i*hort interval of cod fusion between sietod only of seventy-two men, not counting, it wouH Meoh tbo 
two periods of lawful rule, the rule of the Tarquins and the rale of women and children. Seventy-two hinguages thus awe, and the 
the Caasar. The Brutus who drove out tho last T.irquia and the "families »eeni t(» liiivo gone olf in sovouty-two direefcious. More 
Urutusyrho slew the first C.Tr ar are looked on as, if not the stuiie unrest however then tho Trier writer, the JDeaa of Brag allows 
man, yet as men not very fur^apart from one anothov, it may be as tliat it w'as not for manv ages that Bohemia or any part of Qer- 
father and son. it would r< Mlly not be a uiuoh ^ roiiter leap to many — he seems to vodvon Bohemia ns part of Germany— waa 
identify the foiuider of Jlritiin \\ith one or both of the republican colonized. At last howowr a largo body of wamlerem came; 
heroes, and to hold tbal ht* is iliormbodiment, not only of the name they were speciallv pleased with tho land which they were to 
of the land, but of one of tlie rluiracu.rislio'^ of its poople — that make Bmmisli, Tbeir seheikh or aldoriuan—- wmor he w called — 
Brutus in short, at omv, fniiuJor eud tyrannl<‘id'*, is the groat tella thmu that they might go luilher and fare worse, or rather 
expression of the doelriju* ili it “ Ib■it^ms nL'\er .--haU bt* slaves. ’ they could not po-sibly faro UM.ter anywhere else. He had 

The believers in Komulus and tho belioMi-.^ iu linn us have, wo promised to bring llioiii to a goodly laud, and be bad now brought 
may be euro, never 8lnpp«‘d i.w lUip'ire tli(‘ Bomulus story or tho them to the got^llieyt of all lands. 'J’he land was their own; 
Brutus story \\ilh any ofllu' timlied of wliich llio world lei tlieiu slfiy iliero and give it a name. Then says one of tho 

is full. Are they, for instiu i’e, a'lidy to believe iu Trebetaa the eompany, “ Thou our fatln-r ml cslled Boemus; what better name 
flon of Niniis, who Winidoied out of As'^vria and founded I cun we give to ihe hind than Boeiuiii ” I3oem us, delighted that 
tho city of Trevei'i, 'rrl'T, or Tjvves, the olde.;t of Kurtpeau liie Uud piiould hear li:s ii mie, ki <-<cs the ground for joy, salutes 
cities, some ceidiu'iei bei\.;e llonnilu'^ plimted his hut on and it. Tht^ land thus bmiiuo Bohemia and its people 

the I’alaLine ? 'I'ho ch.'uu'ey :r.e that ihey lia\e i.over heard Bohemians. 

of Trebelus, .Tud tluit, ii tlu'V diil hear of him, ilaiv would W't; YciiiUie 1 o sav lliai the iionie of tho rjaiwt/me? in this case 
at once scorn his story as a nn>nki«ii fahl(‘. Table ii. cortniuly is, was .imre unlueldlv C‘l»o-en than niiy of tho others. Uosmaa docs 
whether the invention of nnnihs, of secular prieds, <u* of liynien ; net seem h> have kiUMvii ilie le il n.iiiio of Ids own people. Indeed 
but it has exacUy inudi to .say for in-elf as tho atorh-.n of they were nut .‘Urielly his <'\vn people; still (Josuias, if not 
llomulus and Brutus. 'I'ln'V ere all .ahko m.aih'-up sloiies; they of luoiv'*. was at least of Kindivd nice, as his forefathers 
uronmdti-up atorie.s lu ndilfereiit sense from Hio^p pe-io.alocitsvvlueii seem to 1 -nvo come Item I'elmid, A Byzaulino wTitor, a 
Jiro doubt a-.e-* ju^t as f:i])iih)n“>, hui wlin-h vv«*ve malt-usof hoiv<t ptmevation or two l.ilei-, .lolm K*iiiieMm)S, know tho real nninea 
inference. “ iSii\o Givmm -tiL-ii.s ' he.rii'S Ins story by tellinir u.s rtf liio Slavonic iiuliojim, ami snoj.e of Bohemmns and Poles 
that Uctu and Au'^ul woiv hiolhers. 'i'hul is lo ^,iy, he, or ihose ms IVVyoi and Jn soiin^ I’olisli legends Lech — if that 

whom lie. c«)|)ieU, saw Iton.s and wens hlnili't'd .■iprlling ■will do— (h'l-s apir :ir .as uu ijmunnos : and it showed 

iiutioii.-j, and [Iiey tlnui'dit llnu tle-y musl 1 ) i\e L;keii tlnur ne.im-a s-eno lack o*' iMieunily tliat ( 'o--m.is, or rather the earlier 
from two h; Olliers. '^1 he : ili.eiMi' i'e;'', I ln*u has .i eerf.iin v.ilne ; writers Jixen wlioiu lie lii*, .sUu'ie.'i, did not hit upon 

it .shows that the iiiafiili iLoeiied h.Uv.e i I he t wo ji/inoiij, In.d (.t/edi as lln.ir own paiiiarch. A'o uioro unlucky n.'uue Hum 
struck peuplo. lJul o h is n'<i Itin r \v h i 1 e\ i .• to tell ns alumt Itoeinus couhl h:ivi“ been ll'diled on. It ia wor.so than , Bomulus, 
‘Ian and Angul. tlfeuni -e Ui.y'.vii'o i ni' * ' !i:\t v>o may hiko Brutus, or 'j’ri'hetns. Fiu* oiums at least tmupted to acei'pt tho 
for granted ; but no acts uf thelvs an} lei' udtal ; the detailed doctrine that tho name vv liicli, alter a hundred diirerout spelling's, 
legoiidary stories la <^iii ji goinTat'on or two iuh r ^>0 'I'hucydide.s has .-ettlctl down into // ;ind Jiohrmin has soinething to ilo 

believed iu llellen and hi.' .''oni-’, hut lie laid nolli. ’■ - to .s.iy .about with tho oirlier Boii and lludr hiini, hnm^ or home. But, without 
ihem. Ion and Doro.'^, llko 1 hin vuid Ai.gui, wei' 'ho infi'renyes committing oursolves to et\nlol()Lie.^ which may he dangerous, at 
of lumi who llioii'iht ( h it evevv p( opie uju'^i. liavc he. a c.dled afuT all events I loemiis was lu-t tlm ihe, ive iiaiiio of (lie ptiople. It i.s 
the name of a fouuder. And, tlionch we ! umw nn'-,t of Mieh as if the Hellenic vj'i>inpini< Ini 1 heeji, aot Tlclh'n, but tJru'cus. 
name.-* to bo f..bnlnas, yet, is hl^lurieal nnji, (Uinrlos, Jjothar, Jha'inus however is hlo name in 1 1 i -lory, ami from him Boliemia 
Othmaii, did give llimrnuius (o lands aiid nctiou-^, it is possible takes ils nann*. Wo I In' n ;/i>t n ; nre of the eurJiol Ikdiomiau 
that Uui t'Auie Ihiii^ h.iji' inied in mn''''nidr<‘ aees, end that by b.aiety. The imiiiedn'ilo follow e: . of Boeinus were men of vvon- 
homo odd elniiKV cinii,’ jai/ii ' of : he hind inij Ul leully he genuine, derful siinplieiiy, merev , njodei. ti, .and .sobriety; }et soruo of 
vV^O are sjie .king here 01 lie* nami'-iui lends end nations, not of those llnnr ways seem to have h'eii <i Irole liolieiiiian in auolher .sense. 
ofmero//tu/c.s; wilhtliei.: til ■ n-'ineol |]i(' r* .1' : nnaumarv patriarch They did nut tl)“ giiisol (’* r- s or of Bacchus. 'I hev lived 

id of cour.'»o tho rnie. hi tho ['nlicnlar m’ Jlelloiiwo <ari on neonis and water, or al mu-t on ifio Hesh of wild heasis, to 
sen that tho naue;, iiivl (hnichi*' liio inieii ac'', einiioi !»,• \..v oblaiii which, and lor no ollirr \*iiip' e, they udCil arrow’d. Fields 
e irly, aa it titlo s Li InlrU' luriu of tk. n •: .e. .V le. .uid, ins onposfd and woods were couinion, .md lUes even carried thi.s piimitivii 
.0 ail infere.nee, W'-iild I) IV 0 >:i \ I II ii‘- "0,1,0 .-iieli n.imo Halos ax .soc.iMsm into oUier de]Mrlm' ills whnli flosinasdetieiihedsojno- 
Apif/0.9; the iiifCiVn' ’', \\a ,5 an liono' ' iiin-jviK e ; it w.id an 1 arly whit more glowingly liiaii lui '-lii >•.. lu becoming in a dean, 
ctlbrt of uii'-tiiicen <?iMt;fiMn, ro-d h.iv,. eiej’elv li.c name of and wilhin, as (.hi.-'iiias wa a m.iii ,» d dean. He likrm? them hovv- 
ilolFli w ithout any legend fihou!. iiiui. /\s the hum of tho name evf'r to nn>nks in 1 lii'=, {h:iL no jn .n <\‘illod anything mm/zu, but 
I Iwllcu proves tho uiune led to he vvy early, to it H wulli tho name alw.ivs nos rmi). At l ist, likt‘ olher people, the JJoomi begiiu 
ItomiiliH; no such nail") could have heeii homo h\ a jnuii.ircb of to di-geneiMtc. Tim iiioiilnlmn o) pvopertv arose. There werr 
the liauuie.s. The lianie, like the .story, was clearh d"V ised .iftcr lieh men mid poor; men hegon to do harm to one auollior ; and 
.sr)iun kiiowledg'o <d' (livck and tlrei k Icgiaids had uuule its way ruhu'.s junl judges vvvio needed lo .set'io Iheir dillbroncos. .At 
into Ijalium, and the wolf ‘•lory, tend of eudless oihc” loiniderj, was l»mglh tliero iiro.'O a certain ( Irocco, wdio reiuinda ouoof the IFiokes 
worked into it wilh a new set of nmuf.s. So tlie Ihutus story wins of IJerodotus. Hl.s wisdoiu and justice were so gr*oat that people 
invented by fiome ojui who Ir.d road Ifonem history ; uiluTwise ho came lo him from all pn-ls to "^^ettlc their di.sputes. A 1 own bore 
would iiRver havf) hit on iieli a ihi'm as Bint ns lor the tnuwj/ino'i Ihuname, Krakow, w'hie'a nm.d not ix' coiifoiiuded with the ancient 

of Britain. He who devlvid the, Tic);el,.j .story kn< vv iu the like capital of I’uhitid. He ft no i-oj, hut he had throe danghtors ol 

aort the h“AMnlarv hi-lin\v ulAs.- . ria. iu this ht.d. ease, mo, l wi.Mlom tso gri.illhaf no son could h.avo Burpatsed them. One, 

likely ev’ory one will S'-e thi.-, , in the BrutiH c.iv 1 vo.st ])eople the clde t, was Ka/i, a seennd Mi deiu. tor her kaowh'dge of lierbs 

would si.v'iL ; in th" jhmiulns e ■ ', * .ill eomparalive Si hoLirs see it. tind all ineliciue. I'lio n.ime of tile second is ■written in many 

idtill, in the Uomulus ci-ie dien* me m oiy who re'u.-'O to seo it, wavs hnl. 1 lie lext of Feit/. gives lier 'Felcka. She built a town 
because tho .story is <»id mid Ik .Luli.id, and snrr uiiided with ;.!l called Tothni, and mis.i[ipli. d her vv ibilom by leading tho Beamish 
manuor of fmniii.ir ami atlraclivo a ickitions. iiut the tJiive I’olk into nil kinds of idoMiry. This i? the first mention that wo 
stories really .stand on I'x.u’Liy lue • one gg’onnd ; they mo all of have had of tlieir religioui cie,ed. She taught tlieiri to worship the 
thoui, not meii) athnipl> at eLlinie.d gi:i.' ;ilo gy, like .Angul On .ads, ilje, Di v.nls, tho 1 (am.'idry ads, and moreover trees and stonciS 
and Ifellen, h.il nu n alLei;’.a '.3 Iri'-Kid out wllli I'tuu.'intie ainl idols oi all l:iinJ.s. But the ■vonngef't and wi.'-ostof ihesi-stora waa 
details according to the eLein-r or le.‘j skill of tin) devi'iT, called Lub«j.-'s;i,, and fouiKli-d the zdly of Lubus,sin. She too was 
who .'dso worked in sue'i l^iM’.vk'dge as lie had of Jiistoiy Munetliiiig of u Avilch, a “ pliilor.i. .s.i timl foretold 

or of wliat Avilh him pas cd hu’ luslory. Thei\) is really no fuluic cA’cnls. All people cann* to lier fur judgment; but at last 
ttifiercnco between the sioiy of Jhaimlus in Livy and the slorv eiie man cIiom* to be olieiided. He did not like the posture in 
of 'J’rebet.‘>s iu tin; Ce-'ra 'Tiev c eruni, eveiqd, that the :.iory lU v. liieh tho lady (‘‘ clomiim ’*j gavi' judgmeiiL The description is 
Javy is tho older and inoifj i.uiK and llie bettor lold of the l\.o ceii.iinly a little odd : lll.i int'‘niij, iit est luwsciva mollities 

Livy and the (b.-, '-la alike grci^v iul<» iriistvvoilhy history ur? they '-el i.mlierani qu.Tndo ijion liahet (piem timeat viruin, cubito Hibnixa, 
on; lifiither is tru-'twortljy hkdo.y at the stage Avhere tht;y deal ceu pieTum eiiiva, alto m puMi.s str.itis inollitcr accubnbat.'' 
Avilh loMiiuliis and 'IVeh"L,i 9 . ' ii' dr in ^llorl, seems 10 imve literalJy h:;ld a bed of 

Lot un turn trom Itome, Ihnt.dn, and Trier, to a fouvlh pan of jiu-tiec. Bho heard and dci-idril the cmi'-t; ; but lie against 
f ho world. There is a land (•(•minoiily known us Boliotniii, hut wiiDiu it avms deidded wa.\ed angry. Tho Beamish fulK are 
which our forchitk-ers kia-v; an ami of AV.mc came the the only peoj Ic iu the world Avho are rulqd by women, 

gentile adjeeliAo AVzmzzV/, v\ 1 dill f-lill, like f-o luany olher gcntilo by women Avhoao hair i.s long, hut whose sense is short, 
adjectives, (‘.'lists tiH an I'ingli h .siinjiime, pointing out that tlio lirsfc Liibo-sa agrees. Sho says that, if they will only choose her 
who bore it. must have (Mil e jr- .111 tho land of Berne. Wliollier a luu hand, she will inorry him and ho shall bo their lord. The 
the auihur of /l/zVf* in h’on;/”. hnul Jiid any ethnological iiolious three bLters, the throe Leniouides um they are (Jivlled, lay their 
in liis head when he talked ab ’U . a “ be.mr.sh boy,’' aa'o do not pro ho.ids ti.gether. They call an a.‘'.sembly of tho people, in which 
surae to gu"Bs. Tlui in XL will* r of a smail tlistory of Fnglaiid Luboss i makes n speech borrowed from tl,ie prophet Samuel, and 
Avho bring.'i in a blind Kiii;r of Jinkepji.i Avithout explanation Avould sots forlh iho evil of having, not indeed a king, for tho Avurd iZevr 
not do amiss lo desciibe tlio kiiight.i w/io twined thvir orkUes jn is avuided, but a duke. If however they will have a duke, she 
bis, ifuot us “ Beauiisli huye,' y:, in one uao ot tho Avord as tells them whom to choo'^o. lie is an adniirahlo man of the name 
‘‘Bamish children.” The earliest inhabitants of the Beamish of Piemizl, Avho ploughs Avitli two oxen, owe while before and the 
land, how they came there, and what they did, stand forth in the olher while behind. He fetuiU be tlieir duke and her husband, 
early pages of Coftiiiins, Hcnn of Prag, llo oegins his story AVith Messeiigorri are sent, who find tho worthy busb^mdman ploufj^h- 
the Tower of Babel, at the building of which the human race con- iiig wiili thU remarkablo pair of oxen. They address him twice 
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—for, in rustic fashion, he does not hoar the first time— in 
iiejcametor verso, in the second couplet giving him the title of 
dtiko. In this story wo canDot help seeing the counterpart of one 
higend of oar own Ine, or rather two legends of him rolled to»- 
•.'ether. -Ine is raised to the throne by marriage ; he is a hnshaud- 
uuui found ploughing at Somerton 5 Pi‘emii5l is both. Wondeirt 
idUow thesulutation of the husbandman as duk*; among other 
Ihings, his oxen vanish for ever, IJc becomes duko and married 
iiUbossa; they reign together and found Prag as their capital. In 
their days the Beamish maidens waxed valiant like the Amazons, 
uid built them n town and fortress of their own. Tim }OiiUni 
j.ftidonUy did the like in their uoighhourhood. War follows, then 
).o;ice, and a banquet at which, after Ihoninniier of thehrst Jhtmnta 
. j(l the tribe of Benjamin, every man catches his wife, and so, after 

I i»o death of Lubossa, the Boainish women becuuio subject to their 
Husbands. Presently comes a barren genealogy of several genera- 
;.ionfi, in which one reign only is dignified with n logcud. This 
dry list of names suddenly hinds us among quite well-kiKJvvu 
i),'ople ; we find ourselves with Duko Horzevuy — his apcllingd are 
\ niotts — wJio is baptized by Methodius, acconling to our nuihor, 
tlioughhis chronology is not quite exact, in the days ol the 
I'imperor Arnulfand of Swatt>pluK, King of Momvin. 

Wo beg leave to commend this story to the believers in Konuiliid. 

I I is neither so pretty nor so old nor so famous ; being coinparai ivnly 
uodern, wo can test it belter and see whence its parts come : but in 
.»<)iut of historic credibility the two are exactly the same. Both 
ire madc-up stories, and so diilhr froui real l nulition. Jical tradition, 

' u(j scraps of names and customs preserved to us iu all maiiner of 
-)ihl corners in the Itomau wiitfji's, help us not a Jiltio in making 
»'it thiiearly history of the gieat gioup of village connmmitieb 
n\ the Tiber ’’j but themer.! romajico of Komulus goes for no morci 
ami tho roniaiK'e of Bocmiius uikI Pivaid/l. The vvolf-nouri.dud 
.mg and the peasant king with his oxen are charnaiera which vvv 
aeet with all over the world ■, the one is lu* nioro special to Home 
i iian the other is special to Bohemia. The legend of Roimilu.i i ' 

imply one among many of tho legends oJ the (uigin of Uonio, 
'diieh bappoiiod t-u become more ranious and to be better told llaiu 
.iie others. In the eyes of historical criticism, Komiilu.s, Ihulu.s, 
i re betas, and Boemus all puss away as shadows together. 


AMOTHKR south KIvNSlNCiTO.V BUllRLU. 

X *'r would seem that, owing to .some mysterious ugtMicy or in- 
fi Lienee, the newfangled district of Houlh Kensington 
-Lill allbrd.s tompUng grounds for the oper.i lions of a cerrain 
•Li quo of audacious spoculators, Jt c:tn hardly bo suppoHjd llial 
'la‘ present linancial condition of the institutions w'ilh which 
ilnit aspiring neighbourhood is already ideiiiifiod is such ns tt) 
‘•icourago furtJier oxpcrimojils iu the .^'nirie direction. The other 
.1 ly, for instance, tliero was a doleful Report from Dr. Lyon Play- 
1 lir, the Cluiinmm of the body which is sujiposcd to bo re.sponsible 
for the Royal Albert Hall. Jt ctiiuo out that ilio corporation has 
iiceii roduceil to the painful nece.'jsity of imposing further exactions 
on tho unfortunate .scatliojjlers, wJk) laid already, uudor pccu- 
dar pres.sure of an in-sidious kind, been hciivjly muieU^d in 
I ho price of accommodation which most of them did not want, 
ind have seldom found it w'ortli wliihi lo take advantage 01. Jt 
.'ippcai’s that the seat-holdius are now liable to bo rated at 2I. qd- 
liuional for every seat beyond the original fancy price which tliev 
paid, in order to provide for the luitinteiumco of the Hall, which 
)iiicrwi.ic would probably bo e.\poscd to the elements. T’hero is, 
/s Dr. I'layfair stated, “ an arrear of necessary repaiitj and altera- 
iions,” and no funds; ‘‘if tho cstiinalea are now large, it must be 
rujuembored that tho Hall was very large, and wnis, 113 a building, 
unexampled in any part of the country.” Another featuro, 
perhaps, mi^ht havo been mentioned; und that is, that tho 
• peculation 19 unable to keep its brad above water without 
. vying black-mail on regular subscribers, simply because it 
iimiot find a paying audience yielding sutlicieut ivceipls 
U.I maintain tho place iu a docent condition. It appears 
also that Captain IShaw and tho insurance Ollices have struck 
igainst tho dangerously infiaiuniable character of tho building. 
A seatholder at the recent meeting tried to console himself and 
other victims for the immineut. probability of a scries of arbitrary 
(lemands for still furtlier increased contributions as tho posi- 
I ion of tho Company bocomea rucu-e dosperuto, by the rolloctiou 
1 hat, “when tho mauagoment of an institution like tho Albert 
Hall devolved upon a great nmiiy people, it generally became un- 
successful.” It may bo siqrgested that tins is the natural and 
usual fate of undertakings which are started on empty proteucoH 
and with a flourish of imposing names, but wJiich havo nothing to 
i>irer to the public but what can be procured of better quality and 
more convenient access elsewhere. It is sad to think that tho 
great t.emplo which was to bo tho crowning centre of a ring of 
iiistitutiona for the promotion of all the arts and all tho sciences 
should thus be exposed to a sudden collapse j but it is only what 
was to be expected ftom its antecedents and management. 
Then, again, there is the kindrwl and equally broken-down concern 
close by— the Horticultural Hardens, as they are called, though they 
do nothing for horticulture, and are not even gardens ih any proper 
sense. It would indeed be difficult to ims^ine a more complete 
picture of ruin and desolation than the end^osur^ presents at tho 
present lime; and the flower and fruit shows which are adrertised 
^ audi grand aflairs consist only of common gardeners* produce in 


the way of flowers, and of a fow dishes of withered pears and 
crabby applt-s apparently borrowed from some sUdl ouisido. Yet 
this decay od ami biUiimipt »iViculatiou wjia also opened under tho 
brightest cspectalious and mov>t distingui:^h«d patronage as a means 
of rt gcnoiuliiig tho human raco l)y umiing, us tho programme set 
forth, lh (3 sclcuco aud art of gardeumg to the sister arts of 
architecture, fioul[)luK', and polniing,” in iliomidi-jt of n cloewcal 
grove. UntorUm.itely all tin'’ e lino promises luivo sunk into tho 
dismal reality i»r a shabby llirting ami playing i.'Tound, enlivened 
by the elasli of biTiSs band and ret ivsliiueut counters, the latter 
being tiie chief potmniiJjy rcsomco oi' the oroprietors. 

In tho faro of tlie-so molanchojy pjc.'cdeiits it certiiinly eoeins 
to require* st r.iro Molt of coiiiMgo for any one to come for- 
w'itrd with another project of the. kind, under the cover ol 
nann;.3which hnve alreudv boon brou^ilitin I his way into most unde- 
.'diiiba; vvo Icara from a bundle of circulai.s 

which IneA U-cm foiwiuded to us ibnl “ Monie yoarf? ago Mr. Wills, 
of iSoulli Ken.-ington, copct ived ihe idea of covering the lato 
Rriiioe Coii.^oi't M Ivational Mamuirlal iu Kensington fbirdens with 
gla.^‘■, und, iu eoJJn^^\ioIl willj ii {r^w)^ h Mjrie;j of gardens in which 
to repiefent tho vcgcl vtloii of each qmirLer of tho globe.” It may 
be iidmittcvl that, if thli) j-cliomo i.s caiTi(?d out, it will at least 
rcproM'iii llio veulniicy of tho pefq le wlm waste their money on 
.such an entciprisc. Ay far as the wording of the circulara goes, it 
would se(Mn that tlic Memorial id to be covered over, not only 
with but with garderi*; ; but fuitlicroii it becomes evident 
that this M ii .ilip of praitm.ar. VdliaL U ]>roposed is lo “erect a 
coaiiuodioii.^glatsfitnieluiejin live main (iividioiis,thocc‘iitrul division 
lo ct)vci the whole of the Memorial, and tho other four divisions 
to be devoted to the ,':ro\vth of plants, trees, ..ti!.”— “&c.,” it will 
be observed, ojiens up a wiilc \isLa, which pnihap.s iududea a 
menagerie ;ind .aqu.iriiini, if not croquet ami a rink — “ W'hich 
inhabit tlio imir qiu-rtt rs of the globe.’’ The “examples of 
tlie vc;;» t ilkm of lMiro[)e, for iii'^tai’.cc, are to be arranged in 
a g.LnlLii l>v iiNolf, adjoining the gionp of sculpture roprefient- 
ing tlio proiliictt-. t'l th.it part of the glf>bc, and a rrimikr nrrange- 
niont is to be mado iu iVi-.pt.cl to thorcmaiLUiig groups o/.sLatu;UT.” 
There i.s ul.so a moLVKjrial to th(‘ t^nceu. setling forth that, “ if Inis 
proposal could be carried out, it \YOidd appropriately honour the 
meuu^ry of that great luind w ho.-io aim it w.i^ to I’Ofdcr the Art.3 
and Science?, lor tlie b incfit, not only of the Knglish 
nation, but of the whole of the (hvelicM on tho face of the gloK^” 
Otlier vea.-^oii.s why it isthonghi r^eceV'^^n’y to carry out thissuheme 
are stated to la.* licit “the inagnilieent inemoiiiil creeled to the 
incmuiw of the gn at iinrl goi'iil I Vince t’oLL->ort by your Majesty’s 
gmteful bubjot'ts is micm too I caulilnl and costly to bo {?.\po8od 
wifla)ut jn’oicctioii to the injurious iuilucuccs of the vitiated 
utuiospiiciv «.f Jjondou,” iD’id that “ n, .-uitablo covering is abso- 
liiU-ly m‘c(v5ary, not only to pment a sjteady dishgurement 
(h.oiigh MtmoBpheric inouenLv.s ol the nation .s memorial, but also 
to Liniblo iJio admiring tlimiNinds who so much apprixualo the 
virtues of the Into I'lnu'c- Coii^ort to enjov iu ull wciilhera an 
iij‘q:eclion of tlu; boaiiliinl work of ait rai.'cd to his memory.” 
b'roni amdher docninont we learn that the propo.«od structuro is 
designed to bo com|;uwid of iron, cupj'cr, and glass, ami to be 
ocl.igonal ill form, with projections on lour allernato laces of the 
ocUgoii ; tho ilnuneUr is given a.^ 200 feet, the height Itom 
the ground lo the sj'iiuging of Ihn domo 1^5 ihet, and the cxtvtjiay 
lioiglit from tho gi’uund U> tlie lop ot tnu iiguro .surmountiog iJio 
lantern on tho dome as 340 feet. Chu lers ol' columns forming the 
picis at tho inlerseciing angles of tho octagon art* lobe carried up 
ill binges to tho Bpringiug of llio dome, Icrminating iu gabloatei 
p'ujuacley and open truei ried hpin s. I'.aaL aud wiisL of the central 
blruclurc, and curuiected tliercwitb by corriiluiB, it is proposed 
to havo L.Lrdeiis t ob'.aiuing tive.i and idauts “ leproscniing the 
vcgct;ib’.(' aiiiguuni of the. four quarters ol the globe.” 

This plan, nud tiic reasons given for caiTying it out, suggest 
aovcrul lenuirks. In the liist jdace, the Memoriul in its 
pre..H*nt sii.ipc was tho result of very cnroful cousideivttion 
at tho tiiiio when it was first taken in hand; and it was 
oxprosriy intended to bo an open-air monument. It must 
bo presumed, llicrefoiv, that tho question how it would bo 
aifocted by oxposuro lo tho weather would bo-’ thorouglily takon 
into account ; and that prcc.T.ntions would l)o devised in order to 
]ire vent .’luy 111 i.si:hlof. 11 would be ii.tiTC.sliiig to know wliotlier 
tho consU'uelJou of the Memorial has failed in this re- 
.spoel, «tk 1 there is ro.ally any grouiid for the predicted “speedy 
diyfignroineut Ihrougli atmospheric iuilue»ce.s of tho nation’s 
memoriaL” A.s lo tJio stvlo of tho structure, there is no doubt 
much dillorence of opinion, as would Jjmvo e<|ually been tho 
c.aso in W’haicver way it had b(‘cn built. The golden figure is, no 
duubl, a uiibtake, aud Ihei’o i.** also great cliromalic c.oiilu.>ion in 
the combimitioj; of the rainbow liiiis of- the mosaic work, tbo 
gilded statue, idivady a Jittlo Uirnibhed, especially on the top of 
the head, aud the while marble groups round the base. On the 
whole, tho Memorial appears to be in a very good state of preser- 
vation; and tho toning down of some of its more tawdry features 
is pleasing to good laate. On ih'A other hand, it is on account 
of its lipe proportioms and .<ilately elevation that tho mouiuiient baa 
its chief claim to public admii-ation; audit i.s obvious that this 
aspect of it would be lost if it wore lo be shut up in .an ugly glw 
case, so that it could only be seen in snatclic.-?. As it is, whatmiikes 
tho character of the Memorial is Its promii.cuL siluation and the 
way iu which it stands out boldly and can l;o seen Irom all sides, 
oven at a distance. Another thing is trhat a conservatory can- 
not be an ornamental contrivaUco uudor any Circuoisunoos ; 
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nud, fls tlio uuliappv experience of the Cnstal Palace has proved, 
it is uu extremoly trouble.Moiuo and I’.ibric to Keep in 

ropnir. In au expt»i*ed pobition mkIi i.s lint of Kea»iii|ftou 
(aardons, a laigo, toweriiiar Ikjx 310 high wonklj^' 

wo ahould imagine, bo veiy much blown about,, anil would require 
continual repairs; and it may be taken ii«> cerluin that it would be 
hideously uuBightly, and W 4 >iild dcj.'^'ijoy ihn wlnde spirit and 
cll'ect of the Memorial as it was doi^jiiod and has hitherto 
existed. As for ihu supposed nece-^ily of shelteiing \isitors Inun 
the olcmcnts, it can only ho meant eillier jss an iiusnlt to iho Kug- 
ITstW'Cfttlier, (>r nn asMmjjjlion that tuir jirople lue, all of a ctui- 
Huumtive tendenev. We might as wi-ll liau; a glaf-s roof and .ildf's 
lor RichiWal Hdl. Tlicro IS allot hiT qiu d’.on which must occur 
lo evtry one, it>'d that is how iho fuiuL'' jor this project are to 

be provided, ho'V it is to lie lUHiiitMini d, and wlio is to havi* tlie 

lUHiirigoiiient of i'.* The nioniimciil hus alrejidy ubsor])ed sin muu- 
iiioiis Slim, nnd it'^K^"^Vfmi\iUjil hovv lar \oluntaiy .'•ubsL'riptiona 
Could now be ruined to an anioniilsuriieient for iln'iuiw i-ciienu*, winle 
there would al.-'o require to Ijii a pci maneiil iuiul lor ri‘}>:iiis and 
atteadiiiUrt. A.i ii is, a policeman is cnoupli to keep order 

in the open air: but, if there are to be LMilraiiecs and corii- 

dors and separate gaitlons, tho whohi condition oi things will bo 
changed, and a special stall’ of nlUiuUnts will be required. As 
for tlio future ebavee of the true lure, it could harilly, being a piect‘ 
of iialioniil property situated in ti public park, be placed 111 jiruato 
hands; ami tho «orL tjf way in which Ihitleii iiow aiul lUlu'i* 
urriingiiinents in the Park iia\o lately Inaai managetl does not 
encourago much contideneo in ihcir capacity to dkchaigi* tin: 
duty. 

On the whole, then, the objections to this proposal would appear 
to be iiTesi>lible. It would spoil a 'ilrikiii,; nioimiuenl with uhieii 
]>oo]>1p have become fainilinii.-ed, and, as jUr as wo know, me, 
exciqd JUS to soue^ details, fairly ,sali>iu‘d : and would iiivohe all 
sorts of dinicuhns. One of IIicm; would be the g.iideiiing p.irt 
of the business, wdiich would Jmrdiy be in tlio way L»f tlio oioi- 
nary gardening sUlf, and would piihaps be gneu to some 
jobbing cunUMcter, whom it might not Ije easy to keep in 
oixler. Thus thero would bu a gr*ML derun^omeiit and tublilioual 
outlay for no suii^liLctovy puipo^e. It it i> desiraba* that 
people should study the >cueiaiioM of the W’oild, they can tlo 
it \ery well at Ivew or in Pegenl's Ihiriv. dheie is, however, 
nmiLlier reason why we trust iluit this pieposieruiis sclii-iue w ill 
fail—a imson which goes beyond tho aiehiiecLui.il part of the 
question, and rtdates to tho inamier inwhieli the scheme is put 
lidbre the public. ^Vo liiue livipiently felt bound to cvpiVvSj, our 
dislike to tho prnclicw of inve.-ting lu Poy ally for prualo pur- 
pow-VH, either commercial or with a \ic\vt' ..itam un 5id\enlr>ing 
notoiiely. We are sorry to tinuk that tu ' memory of the Pnncej 
Ooiif*ort has already come to he in c»‘rlain quaiters a aiock uiiwlo 
of Liade; and there can be no doubt that the sickj-niiig loulyir.m 
iind bivei'aced jobbery with wdiich it has been ussocialtul has 
tended rather to impair than to iucic.isc (Ijo iv^pecl wiib which it 
is generuLly cherished. There has jiiie.Kly been more tban enough 
of interested or iille adulation, and ll:c luemonal wdiicli is jimsL 
likely to raise tlio Priiiee's character in gerieMl esbauii and to 
conlinu his claim to the allectioiiate rcuieinbriinee of the country 
will he lound in the tucou/it of Jiis iilo which i.s now h»‘ing pub- 
lished at the instance Jiiul under the supiTvisioii of the lustiest 
authority. \Ve mu>t hope, therclore, that this impiultMit attempt 
toopeii up a new avenue lorilie.soit of sc.. nd. ils wloeh liavcalrctidy 
occurred in connexion with niln-r S.mlh l\.eu'Uigloii in.'.lilutiou**, gut 
up on similar pretext ;, will be dropped wiihom. delay. 


riAV AM) I’LT.ril, 

^BMTE City Temple appears to a' 4 ]>ire |o tho position of a kind of 
A’ Nonconformist calliedral, llnmuh ceriaiiily, ns regards out- 
ward form, if it ivinintls us ol a catliedial, it resuiuds us by eon- 
trust only. Its beauty, a.s has been said of a pug-dog, coiisiftia in 
its ugliuesfl. But its manngcis an* exidently aiivioiH to ‘daiiiv tor 
it tho functions of a inother-church, not indeed of a dnu’es*' lor 
are not dioeosc.s a prekitic ahominaiion 'f — but of l^higii.-.b Nonetmlbr- 
inity gonornlly, and more especially ol that ptM-ubarly “ aposiobcar’ 
orgumsiution rcpiesenled by Uongivg.'iliona 11^111, which Dr. I’aiker 
regrets that all I'higli'.hmi'ii are not yctsiitlicieuLlycdueitted toajipre- 
ciato. AVo lla^(! idready seen that a new experiment ni (nMoni/a- 
tion is being tried, ihou'jrh with .souu'what ludillereiit success, nt 
tho (hty Temple. In iliscii-siiig (ho ndations of tlio pew' and Um 
pulpit its (.'(/nductois ought to bo more at home. For “tho 
oitlinauco of prcaelnng " in tho chief, if not the only, ordutince for 
which Dissenters u'^u.illy enlertaiu any very IuliIi regard. It was, 
if wo are not mistaken, tho special iiulictmenl of llio early liidc- 
pondentfl — the body to wdiich Dr. Barker belongs— :igaln.st iho 
prelates and priosis'of tho Kiiglish CJiundi that tliey woro “dumb 
dogs that could not baik”; and their own special claim to supor- 
flode tiioOburch was b.ised on their supenor, if not uniquo, citpacily 
for pri'iicbing tho 'riiey should bo abbMliorofoio now, ufUjr 

two ceniuries expovieiice, to show more familiarity with tho duo 
rolfttious of pew and )iulpit, ov in other w^oids, with iho art of 
preaching, If “ seruiuns iroin sticks " are so comiuon an iiitlictioii 
lU tho KsUiblishiuent, its more “ a^ro'^toliiail ' censvir.s should know 
how to bdiit the drum ec.clesia>iic t<» bcUor purpose. We 
looked therefore with some curiosity to w lnit light might bo 
thrown, on the subject by tl!e>e “ Coniioenccs,’^ two of which 
have already' been held under Dr. Ikukei » presidency in the 


Temple, It ia fair however to any that the attendance wna by na 
meana conlinod to inomlKirs of his own sect. As he expressed it 
Oh tho occasion, •* there is no donoiniuutiomiliam in our 
lueetiug.'* And he hiis fuithor managed on both occasiona to 
secure the aorvices of a distinguishc 4 M.B. as ropves(uttin{f “tho 
pow' ” in the discussion. At tho first Oonferenoo tho principal 
address w«s doJueiod by Mr. Cowper Toiu[>le, at tJie socond by 
Mr. Gladstone. For it must be remeinborcd that “tho Jay 
element” was here regarded as an easentiiil, if not ml her the most 
essential, element in the proei'cdinga. The prolcssod ubioct of tJu* 
meetings was to invito the pow to confer with the pulpit,” or in 
other words to Ikmu* what the flock thought of their pastniB and 
preachers. And J.)r. Barker accordingly in Ids opening speech de- 
li ned the [iractical aim of the Conference to bo to ascertain what.' 
tlio pew 4 'xpc»‘ts from the pulpit, and how far its expectations are 
ro.isonablo and legdtimalo. One remarkable admi&sioii ho addixl, 
and one very sonsiblo suggestion, w'hich last was echoed by 
.''ome of tho subsequent spoakerH. IJU admission was that a 
lireacher w ho “ has not tho support of a complete and mo.st ini- 
jir»a>i\e liturgical service'’ is in danger of either striving after 
uuhciill.liy ellccts or .linking into monotony, and that hence the 
demands made upon tkjiigrcgalioual minwlcrs are often quite un- 
reasonable.” W hethcr any direct reference to the Anglican liturgy 
was iiitcii<l(‘d wo can not say, but at all events the pointed n^cogui- 
tlou of the high \aluo of a liturgical service, coming from such a 
quarter, is worth noting. Dr. Baiki'r’s .suggestion was that “Iho 
pew should demand a ga*cat variety of preacliers ” rather than 
expect to Iind every diversity of gift and function -expositor, 
oxiiortcr, cvangeliftt — united in (he same m:iii ; and he might have 
illustrated this division of labour, though he did not, fj*oni the 
practice of the Cliurcli of Rome. 

'i'lje appeal to tho expectations of the pew was promptly 
rc'^poiubni to by ^Ir. Smithic.'^, editm* fif the Ilrifitih U’or/imrntf 
though wo do not know that he brought any very important con- 
Inhiiii.'in to the inquiry. Jle con.-idi'red that tho pow Ind a 
light ti» expect from the pulpit “ more lire ” and “ more faithkil- 
nc'iS ” than it had at present, and insisted, in tliis la.'^t connexion, 
on the luod of constant preaching on tho duty of restitution, lie 
a’ so thought “ illustrative preaching,” after tho style of the late 
Bully Diiwsoii. important. Mr. Deputy Fry wiw more grandilo- 
quent, but ccrLairily not more practical. His great demand wsis 
lor “emphatically Bible teaching”; on which it ia obvious to 
remark thft there are unfortunately great dillerenccs of opinion as 
to what Buble teaching is, and if our rauim of view bo extended 
4 »ver the whole area of English Nonconformity, with its one hiindrcil 
and liftv or .so of RectSylhodiHerciice becomes perfectly bewildciiug. 
And Mr. Fry did not him plify matters by adding that, inasmueli a.s 
the youth of tho pivscut day whs .* 4 coptically disposed, this Bible 
tcacliiug mu.st bo “ .svstematic,” which makes it tho more imjxw- 
Bihh^ to .shirk tiie previous cjncHtion as to the precise nature of true 
Bihle teaching. Nor does tlio further admonition that preaching 
ought to be “ Huggeslivo ” seem very helpful. There is probably 
no preacher, good or bad, wdio i.s at all in earnest, who is not con- 
viuc. d that his te.ncliing is einphalically Biblical, and there am 
very few ho carelobS or so dillident as not to hope that it is 
.suggOitiv'e. ' 

Tho grofit fipeech of tlie day, Jiowovor, wan delivered by Mr. 
CowiK-r Teiiiplo, who modestly began by likening himself to 
l».il.iniiT.s ass in tho presenco of tho prophets, lie was quiUi right, 
wo believe, in his opening di.sclai!m‘r of tho not uncommon noLiou 
that ill thcbo days of a copious and multifarious literaturo the 
pulpit has lo.'-t its uscfulneHs and its power. Experience certainly 
.-ewes to show that tho sermons of a really eanie.st and ablo 
preacher were iievt‘i’ mure thronged than now. Mr. Oowper 
'TempF’a detailed sugge-stions were, as might be expected, of a 
practical and inielligible kind, though wo are not suro that souio ot 
ills reiuaik'H on the most elleetivo method of warning a congrega- 
tion against inlidelity may not be open to criticism, “The pheno- 
menon of what is Ctilled convention,” treated in a quaai-.scientilic 
way, hardly strikes one as particularly aiiitalile for the pulpit. Mr. 
Temple was on safer ground when he iu.sisl(*d on the importance 
of preachers liolding up to churchgoers “ a mirror ” wherein they 
might counjure their own daily life and coiuluct with that of those 
who do not go to churcli, and we are afraid lu^ was not far wrong 
in singling out censoriousiieas as a fault to which religious peoplo 
are Hpecially ividiclod. iStill more to the point was his 
.‘^iiggediion ill, It preachers should not coniine themselves to 
Vtiguc generalities, but oonde.sccnd to particulars, such as the 
right cmploviuont of money, li.’io, nnd influence; and the 
tribute he paid to the plainspoken anti very successful teach- 
ings of a well-known “ rector in Belgravia” was, ytq believe, fully 
merited. It is quite true that tho “ beautiful, elaborate, systematic 
discourses ’ which were admired by our grandfathers os alone con- 
sistent with the dignity of the pulpit have lost their flavour, and 
that the preaching which is now really most prized, as well as most 
btnelicial, is that which ia direct and instructive, and comes homo 
to tho con.sciL*nco rather than titillates the ear. Not that we can 
at. all profess to agrwi with Mr. Temple’s closing panegyric on 
Moody's preaching, which was commonplace, monotonous, and 
iwisuggcstive— if such a word may bo allowcd~ in an almost un- 
exampled degree. But we fully concur in his approval of tho 
statement which that eccentric evangelist is reporwa to have made 
on the first night of his appearance in London, that “ there are 
hundreds of men in this town who can preach better sermons than 
J can.” We greatly doubt if there are many hundreds of men, 
either “ in this Uivvu ” or out of it, who could preach worse. 
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At the second Conference the place of honour was occupied 
by Mr. Gladstone, whoso literary and oratorical versatility seems to 
be almost inexhaustible, and who, as was natural, made an eloqdent 
and interesting address with many practical suggestions. I^ike Mr. 
Cowper Temple, he thought that the fj^uent complaints of ineffec- 
tive preaching were to bo attributed in some measure to the fault 
of the hearers, who are too ant to lack that “ healthy appetite ” by 
whicli alone the pew can relish the food provided by the pulpit. 
And as Mr, Tem^o denied the alleged incompatibility between the 
preacher’s office and the wants of a literary ago, Mr. Gladstone 
contested the cognate notion that the advance of acieiico must put 
an end to preaching, though he admitted that the alleged uuhigon- 
iem was partly due to factitious modes of representing Divine 
truth ” on the part of Christian teachers and believers, ilis main 
subject however was the proper preparation of tho preacher, and 
here ho quoted an observation mado to him many years ago by Dr. 
Dollinger that, if the Church of Kngland was to become truly 
national, the clergy must abandon the practice of delivering 
written sermons. Certainly it is curious euough that a custom 
which prevails^ so far as we are aware, in no other commuDion 
Catholic or Trotestant, and in no country but England, should 
have become till within comparatively recent years so com- 
pletely a fixed institution in tho English Church. The Evan- 
gelicals were the first to innovate on the established us^ige, 
and tho so-called Ritualists, wiser in lliis than their early 
Tractarian progenitors, have not been ashamed to follow so en- 
couraging an example. Mr. Gladstone very justly e.xposed the 
popular fallacy of supposing that extempore preaching means un- 
prepared preaching, whereas on the contrary to preach extempore 
“ without knowledge, study, thought, and cultivation/^ not to speak , 
of higher qualifications, is to court inevitable failure. At the same 
time all really effective preaching necessarily, and rightly, depends 
in some degree on the personal peculiarities of the proacfier. This 
point Mr. Gladstone illustrated by reference to the distinctive cha- 
racteristics of two very remarkable but very diverse preachers 
whom ho had himself formerly heard, Dr. Newman and the lute 
Dr. Chalmers, and a great orator in a different arena, the late 
Mr. ^beil. A great orator he was generally held to be, though 
Mr. (rhidstono’a description of his voice and manner suggests that 
llic mciis dimnior must have had more to do with the secret of his 
eloquence than the os magna sonahtrum. His ** vivid imagination 
and enormous power of language’' had at least to contend 
with no oi'dinary physical difficulties, If you will consider 
a tin kettle battered about from place to place, producing a suc- 
cession of sounds as it knocked first against one side and then 
ii gainst tho other, that is really one of the nenrest approximations 
. 1 can make to my remombranco of IMr, bheil’s voice.” And yet 
that vtiice was so completely a part of the man that nobody who 
heard him would have wished it changed. ^Ir. Gladstone adds — 
wlml preachers and not least preachers of great natural eloquence 
would do wisely to bear in mind — that with all this wildness of 
manner and inipctuous ilow of words, Mr. 8heil very carefully 
prepared the substance, if not even the form, of his speeches before- 
hand. One final observation wemay flubjoin, which aeenis naturally 
to arise out of what Mr. Gladstoue said, though he is not reported to 
have expressly drawn the inference himself. 1 natruction and practice 
in preaching form, if we am not mistaken, a regular part of tho course 
of ministerial training both in Roman Catholic and Nonconfunnist 
colleges. Why should tho preparation for what all parlies, High 
and Low, aro agreed in regarding as so important, and often bo in- 
adequately discharged, a duty of the ministerial office, be left to 
chance or individual caprice in the Church of Kngland ? It is no 
reply to aiy that orators cannot bo manufactured to order. Poeta 
nnsciturj non yet poets owo much to the training, "whether 
external or self-imposed, which has made them severally what 
they are. Moreover not all preachers, nor indeed most preachers, 
can under any system or in any Church be great orators. Rut 
all who have any genuine vocation for tho responsible office they 
have undertaken, may acquire the power of bo preaching as both 
to interest and to benefit their hearers. 


EXGLISIIiMEX IN TOE COLONIES. 

W E learn by telegram from Melbourne that a united Australian 
team has beaten tho travelling English Eleven. We may 
presume that tho odds of numbers were in favour of tho colonists, 
and probably the amalgamated winners from tho South Australion 
and Victoria Clubs mustered nineteen or one-and-twonty. All tho 
same, this cricketing incident is a striking proof of tho strength of 
the inborn tastes of Englishmen, who will foster the sports ami 
habits of their couutiy in climates which 01*6 apparently the 
most uncongenial, and amidst surroundings which are almost ludi- 
crously incongruous. Toko cricket as on example. Even in England 
we can only play the game through certain mouths of tho year ; but 
at least through a long so-called summer, beginning in the 
bleak spring and ending in the chilly autumn, the matches and the 
practice for them can go briskly forward. The game in its physical 
cooditiona and accessories is essentiallyr English. . No country 
in the world can show such turf as this foggy and rainy island 
at which car French neighbours profess to shudder. Few couiilriHS 
boast richer foliage, and if our oaks and our beeches cannot vie in 
their proportions with the giant trees of the Californian seaboard, 
at least they offer as dense a shade for the marking and refresh- 
ment tents when' the matches are goin^ forward. And the 
village green is as much an English institution Ob the guuio of 


cricket itself. We ore all familiar with those picturesque semi^ 
sequestered spota which are to tho humblest membws or cur rural 
domocmey all that the neighbouring park with its veacrabls 
timber is to the family of the nobleman or wealthy squire. Tho 
turf is thick and short and crisp, though tho soil may crack and the 
surface be cUarrtid in exceptionally dry seasons. It is fdl the bolter 
for the nibbling of tho sheep j ana the commoners' geese that enjoy 
tho run of it, although they are always digging with their bills, do it 
no perceptible hai*m. A little iudicioiis watering and rolling 
brings it into very fair condition for bowling. Then of a balmy 
summor evening the inmates of cottages that may possibly be over- 
crowded love to loiter in tho desultory assemblage and look on at 
the gamo. The genial thirst that comes of honest exercise may 
provoke an occiLsional visit to the bar of the villago public-house, 
where the sign is creaking in its rusty irons from tne polo opposite 
the door. Rut there is no temptation to linger in tho atiiliy to, 
and no inducement to drink oneself stupid. The young squire and 
hia brothers, who are fresh from tho playing fields at the universi- 
ties or the public schools, shirk the late dinner at Hie hall to come 
down and join in the rustic game \ and thus we have an immeuso 
cricketing population in the country which contributes its 6lite to 
the crack Elevens. Rut when tho home-bred Englishman orui- 
grates to Australsisia, or when he is ordered away with 
nis regiment to some station in the Mecliterrancan or else- 
where, ho receives new lights as to the physical geography of the 
world, and awakens to novel cemdition.s of existence. In place of 
promoting circulation by exercise, it becomes his engrossing object 
to keep himself cool. Yet he does not take kindly to the siesta of 
tho Southern races, (hough he finds it hard sometimes to shake 
off the soniuolcrice that will strive for the mastery at unseason- 
able hours. If he renounces exercise, he finds himself ageing and 
stiffening prematurely, or at all events tending to corpulence and 
an iinaccusloraed shortness in the wind. So more thaaever there 
comes a craving for the sports to which he has been addicted 
since tho days of his boyhood. Yet, when first he decided to 
resume his cricket, ho found that his troubles were only beginning. 
Everything must bo done duly and in order*, and tho swift 
bowling which is perilous enough even at Lord’s and the Oval 
becomes positively terrific on a sun-baked soil. Standing up to swift 
practice in such critical circumstances is sufficient to overtax 
the resolution of the pluckiest} and then the remorseless 
glare of the fiery sun makes the game impossible except late and 
early. Y"oli have to resort to every sort of device of artificial 
w'atering; and, in suite of that and the most indefatigable rolling, 
you find you have t)eeti working upon most indomitable matter. 
The mere physical oxertion is indetinitely increased by relaxation 
in the somi-trouicul tfinipemture, and nothinjj short of irrepressible 
activity and the most inveterately rooted instinct for aport can 
encounigo you to persevere in the task of acclimatization. Therefore, 
we i*ejieat, such a victory as has been achieved by the Australian 
colonists should be eminently gratifying to our national pride; 
and we hail such a defeat of our English representatives more 
glailly than an unbroken succession of victories. For it is the 
spirit that vvon tho Melbourne cricket match which first sub- 
jugated Rritifih India and held it subsequently against the 
mutineers. It is this art of making English homes and keeping 
up English habits wherever men of the English race have settleu, 
that is tho best ahsurance of our holding our own over all tho 
world in times of commotion. 

As it is with cricket, so it is with other sports. Turf and a 
tolerably temperate atmosphere would seem to be as indispen- 
sable to racing as to bowling and balling. But as Englishmen will 
go in for gallopa instead of taking their exercise in cosy rocking- 
chairs or being borne in litters, or palanquins, or hammocks, so, 
wherever they ride, they will race. They cannot run down to 
Epsom or Ascot in tho season, or attend the ** Grand Military ” or 
the “ Grand National.” But they have been spending probably 
more than they can well afford on horae-flesb, buying Arabs and 
Barbs or high-mettled half-breds. The conversation that is so apt to 
flag at the monotonous mess dinner turns naturally on the merits of 
their respective mounts. Private matches are but an unsatisfactory 
way of settling the points in dispute, so they constitute them- 
selves stewards, and ^et up race meetings, in which their civilian 
couutrvnioD eagerly join, and theGovemor or theOommandant of the 
place 13 bound to subscribe liberally. At Gibraltar and at Malta, 
even at Ilong Kong and the greater Indian stations, there are local 
meetings got up every year which absorb tho interest of every- 
body, as they overpower all other excitements. The modem mili- 
tai*y representatives of tho old orders of chivalry may win fame at 
these gatherings in the eyes of beauty, not to speak of 
winning money os well, which is generally an object of some im- 
portance. And there is an unusual abundance of amateur jockeys 
who can show a fair hunting seat, picked Uj) in jpi^-sticking and 
otherwise. Notwithstanding a generous habit of bving, there is 
little difficulty is training down welter weights in a cUmato where 
tliA ditHcully isDot to perspire ; and the performances on the course 
under tho circumstances are generally highly creditable. 'We need 
to grumble at tho clouds of dust on the Derby Day, in times when 
it was tho fashion to go down by road. But what was that Surrey 
dust totho whirlwinds of penetrating powder on an Indian road, when 
they are put in motion oy a line of motley i^hicles settbg from 
the cantonments in tho direction of the racecourse? The dangers to 
the ridera are a more serious matter. Do what they will to keep the 
course in order, it is no joke coming a eropMr on that hard-baked 
ground, and he is fortunate who has learnea to fall lightly when 
contusions and broken collar-bones arc the natural order ^ the di^. 
Uunting is made impossible in most of our dependencies by tho 
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absence of faxe$, tbsotxgh Babstitutcs are found which nmtc- 
lially increase the nereontago of danger referred to in the time- 
honoured saying of Mr. Jorroclca. The man who win artistically 
hiuidle a stoclcrwhip among herdii of wild cal tie m Imadlong 
career over the hreak-necU ups ami downs of the Australian 
bush m&y bs triisted to keep his seat almost anywhere. In 
a rush mr first spear anmng iho roclfv nullahs of the Indian 
plains yon may be said to cairy your life in your hand ; 
and OTen tho riding to hounds, w here a parody of fojt-ijuiiting can 
be accomplisbod, has risks unlainilntr to the pastures of the Shires, 
in* oven to the nioro cnmiped country in tho ro.st of the llritish 
Islands. The Culpe pack hiis long been famous, and the Duke of 
Beaufort cauio to tho nssislanoe of a relative in hunting it uno 
season with a dmughtof the hounds from his kennels at Badminton. 
There is no lack of foxes in tlioso slniggy AmbiJusiari covorn, and 
there is every chance that they will bo in excellent wind. Y»)ii 
have to follow them in a most broken counti-y, who^o picluresqiui- 
ness is its prinolpsd charm, and, looking about you from a meet 
near one of tho rrn//w, you ave reminded rather of tho Scotch 
IligblantLs or tho wilds of Oonnemam than (»f the uiagnificent 
going in Tjoicestmvhiro and Nortliamjitonshin'. You may meet 
moreover with adventurea that are strictly local in t heir colour- 
ing, and that may bo more romantic in their bi‘^inning than 
agreeable in their ivsults. For \vi‘ have seen one of those Jaiuous 
Spanish bulls wduch wuld have lu.ide a sonsatiou whin launchL'd 
in the ampbithoaire at Honda take umbrage at the j^earlet on 
the slioulders of the horsemen, aud turn the pursuers into the 

E ursued. And there is far more excitement than is pleasant in 
aring to gallop for one’s life over a iVucekv ^ ••I'Mutry, which is 
nevertheless /rightfully cut up with all mauner of natund ub- 
^^trnctions. 

It would be well if I'lnglislmion carried only their sport and 
their passion for exercise abroad wilJi them when they aro M‘tUed 
far to tiie Houth or on the uther side of the world, ffnhickily 
they are at least equally conservative in some ha biU which lind 
better bo left at home. An Englishman will insist uprin living in 
much tho Brittle way all the world over, oapccially if he belie v<*a 
that his exile is to bo a short one, A cricketer or a hunting 
man who goes iu for severe exercise in England may 
be all the better for heavy dinner, s and noiu^ tho worse for a fuiv 
quantity of sound liquor. But it is u very dilfcront thing wJien 
he can seldom keep himself cool except under the play of tho 
punkah, and when the sun to which he so freely exposes liimsidf 
IS making stealthy approaches on his brain -ir his liver. Most 
uther nations pmetiso increasing t-omperance as tho mercury 
mounts in the thermometer. Take your bevond tho 

Utlimufl of Suez in a foreign steamer, amt you are pcvved willi 
light meals w.ashed down with lighter claret. But on bi^ard tho 
boats of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, which hjis doubilens 
no choice but to consult the taates of its ciirttomei's, you .'^•t 
down to such a <liuncr ns you find spread at the tahlf-dliCle 
of an English hotel, and sherry is one of the bovernges most in 
favour wi th th(» guests. So on “ the 1 lock” or at M al ta i he gentlemen 
of the garrisons at their most hospitable me.ssts follow up tho soup 
with heady sherry which has not even boc'ii toned down by 
time, nod the rintagt?a generally aro conspicuous for their )>udy. 
In tho East and We.st Indies evtiporation goes briskly forw^ard ; 
aud there is every temptation to a generous use of htpiids. The 
more violently you exert your&elf, the more swiftly the drain goes on. 
Without exactly recoramending total abstinence in those latitudes, 
we ore sure it would be inlinitcly more conducive to comfort, to say 
nothing of health, if the siiffcrers had ivcourso to tho innocent 
beverages so much in favour vvilli the natives, instead of indulging 
freely in brandy pawnee, or in those strong-brewed Indiiiii pule 
ales which aro admirable drinks in moderation. Still, although wo 
cannot close our oyes to these amiable and not uimatural wcak- 
nesses, we may hope that our countrymen in foil ign parts can 
never come to nny great harm bo long ns they cling to thoso 
active pursuits which go so far to preserve the Jlriti^h stamina. 


THE DISTRESS IN LYONS. 

YIIHE distress that prevails in Lyons has aroused a very un- 
JL wonted amount of sympathy throughout France, ard has 
•called forth that apirit of private initiative and uuotlicial help 
which has hitherlo been Birutingly absent from the coimtrY, and 
whose development c^in alone pve pemianenco to Jlopuolican 
institutions. It may be interesting to inquire into the causes of 
the distress which has thus engulfed the second city oi‘ France. 
The nation has enjoyed an extraordinary immunity ironi the long 
depression which has weighed on all other conimeiciai countries. 
It escaped the ptinics which in 1873 followed one another so 
rapidly in Austria, Germany, and the United States, and the 
reaction of which compelled the Bank of England to raise its rate 
of discount for the lime to ten per cent. Since then its foreign 
trade has ^ne on extending, and its revenue has exhibited an 
elasticity that has astonished all observers. In short, it seemed 
as if, in parting, with its milliards, France had purchased ex- 
emption from ills to which the recovers of the indemnity 
^ a ps(^» But the distress in Lyons adbids one more proof 
that in these days international interests are too closely inter- 
woven one with anathec to permit any country to remain isolated 
oithmr in goo<l or bad fortune. That ^stress, however, is not 
simply the t^v result of a state of things which has for some 
tune post TWaUtd thronghoat the commercial world, It is this 


to a large extent, but it is also partly due to special and local 
circumsUinces. Lyons has become the centre 01 the European 
sUk manufacture. In its immedirtto neighbourhood it haa the raw 
material of that industry, and it supplements tho homo supply by 
a large importation from the Eftst. In fuot, Lyons is rapidly 
taking tho place of Ijomlon as the groat emporium of Asiatic silk. 
And not only the city iksolf but the surrotinding coiintry also, 
has gradually been converted into a vast manufacturing camp. 
During tho war with Oorinany, while the whole resource.s of 
tho nalioii were strained in deduce of tho territory, tho pro- 
duclioji fell olV. But with the return of peace there was an 
oulbur.st of onti'i-priso throughout the world, in which the Lyons 
silk nianiifuctura fully .shared. The ovt'r-»pecuhiliun of llio 
two years that followed led to ptiiuc and depression elsc- 
wher<<, but Joyous cscjiped tho crash. In other branches of 
busiiiK^ia Frenchmen had been caul ions, for tho losses of tho 
war disabled Ihom from entering into tho feverish ontev- 
prDo that did so much mischief in (iormuuv, Au,^trin, and the 
IJnileil Slaloa. Moreover, tho inter veiling couple of years, iu- 
dii.^triously employ) al, had greatly increased the naticund 
wealth. Tho price of tho raw malerial also was excoptioually 
low; and, lust I y, so long ns tho speciilativo tit continued, nianu- 
facturer.s found Jn) ilitHcuity in dis]>osing of their goods. Hence 
it happened that Jjyons cscajwd tho crisis of 1873. Had tho Tuanu- 
fftctuhi's (aknn warning at that time, and lessened their pro- 
iluction, all would have bes a well. But, instead of doing so, they 
continued to work their tnilla to their full capacity. In tho mean- 
time their fiuvigii cus((uncr8 W(;ro no hunger in u position to buy 
:it tho old lates. Tliero was consispiently a decrease of over 
thirteen per eent. i)i the export, of silk iu 18/4, ms rompared wdtli 
1873 ; and llie cv])ort of 1875 ^^howed n further falling olY of ov)*r 
nino per rent. Under these circumstances a cri.'^is wtia inevitable 
sooner or In-tm*. It was preripitutod by an accident. In tin' 
middle of April last Ihore occurred a frost so eevero that it killed 
a largo propoitlon of tlie silkworms, and caused a failure of the 
crop, it IS curious that, lliongh this fiost was in tlio middle 
of April, and although ils etfects were notorious, it had no inllu- 
onco on prices until tho middlo of .liiiu*. The explunatbin, no 
doubt, ia tliiit the accumulation of stocks in the hands of the 
French manuliiclureis and wholosah^ dealers was so great that 
they wa-ro glad to diminish them at any price. This cagerncf^.s 
to tscll luystilied English huyei'S, who came to tho conclii- 
fcion that tho reported lailuro of the crop w’ms a mcro trick, and 
coiisequenlly' they rouiaed to advance jU’ices. But in Juno lln ir 
incredulity gave way. Not, only from J^'runce, but also from Italy, 
Spain, and Ehimi, canit' evhleiio^ which co\dd not bo vesiste'j. 
Then a puui)! sei/(‘d buyers. With a single btum<l prices went up- 
fifteen p» r cent., and iu tin* following luuntli the rise rc.iohed from 
tweniv-tive to ihirty per cent. It roniinued durintc August and 
September, find leached its culminaliTig point in October, w lien 
the advance for hreiich miiuuliic lured goods was more tlian forty' 
pt'i* cent. Of co)ivs).‘ only a pait of Ihis extraordiimry ris)' wa\^ 
jnstilieil. It was theworlv of panic, aggravated by spi'culators. 
As the Jegitiinato traders were increiialuus when they ought to 
Jmvo been preparing for what w'aa coming, llu'y fell n prey tii tlic 
hungry prolit-seekcrs who w\re attracted by tho rupoiTs of I ho 
good Ihinga realized. Wo aro told that tlm aamo bale of bilk 
often changed hands six or eight riim ?9 in a pinglo day, with of 
course a riao of prico at )‘ach Iransaotioii. I L tnay htJ worth while 
mentioning hero, as an illustration of the unlooked-for woys in 
which events act and react upon one another, that the Bame fiwt 
which had so great an eflect on tho silk crop clicokcd the extraor- 
dinary i'all in silver which w^as alarming lialf the Govemmenis 
of the world. For it caused an unprecedented demand for tliii 
.‘jjlks of (Jhina, India, and .lapan, to loeot which it was necessary 
to export largo (piiinlities of silver to tho East, and this exportation 
raised the prico of tho mebal. 

In October tho panic passed away as suddenly as it had 
ai’jsen. English, American, .and French buyers had bid against 
ono another in feverish anxiety lest they should be unable to 
obtain the stocks they required. Speculators had rushed in 
to disturb the mnrkot still further, and thoTi retailers, friglitoned 
at the steady upward tendency of prices for months together, joined 
in the flurry. Slanulaclurers were elated, and bought up all the raw 
material they could lind at a still greater advance, ranging from 
[ eighty to one hundred and fifty per cent. The public, nowever, 
was not content to give these prices. As happened a few years 
ago when coal and iron were made artilicially dear, tho public re- 
fusi^ to buy. We have already seen that for some years the foreitrn 
deniiind had been falling off ; but last aiiiiiran there wore special 
caiLsua producing a fui-ther decline. In the United States the long 
dcpreBsion that had lasted since 1873 was Aggravated by the 
disputed Presidential election. In Europe the Czw’s Moscow 
speech and the mobilization of the Russian army awakened a 
universal apprehension of war that checked nU enterprise* To 
these causes another more inscrutable was added. Fashion 
suddenly changed its mind, and discarded silk in favour of woollen 
fiibrics. How far this was due to the extravagant prices demanded, 
and how far to mere caprice and love of change, wo leave to others 
to determine. In any case tho result to the mAmi&cturera and 
workpeople of Lyons was disastrous. Last year the exports of 
silk showed a decrease of over twenty-one per cent, compared with 
those of 1875, which, as wo have already seen, themselves showed 
a considerable falling off as compared with previous years. SSo 
enormous a decrease m a year dimng five months of which prices 
were so iuffated, means, of course, that the diminution in quantitj^ 
was still greater than that in value. But, confining ourselves to 
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valuo alone, we find that the exporta of last year, compared wilh 
those of 1873, showed a falling: off of 8,400,000/., or very nearly 
forty-four per cent. The result was that maniifacturera stopped 
worlting. In a Report to the Minister of Commerce at the end of 
February the Chamber of Conimerco of Lyons slate that half the 
looms in the city were then completely stopped. The Report adds 
that manufacturers had endeavoured, to the Ijeat of ilnnr anility, to 
lessen the hardshiji to tho worlr)K»ople. They diminished lir.«il. 
the number of worldng hours, then the number of days, and, 
hiHlly, they stopped a certain number of the looms in the larger 
factories. Still the result is as we have said. It is furtln r to be 
borne in mind that this sbitenient applies exclusively to tho city, 
which contains only about 30/X50 looms nut of I20,(xx), the esti- 
mated number of lh«)se of the whole district. In tho country round 
about the copsatiou of work is not carried to the same extent. 

Thus tlu! iiumcdiato criuse of tho disorganization of the staple 
industry of Lyons and the forced idkmess of so largo h proportion 
of its worli people is tho failure of tho silk crop last summer, which 
raised the price of tho raw silk to a figure at which production 
hecauio unprolilabh*. This, howovtT, would not have plunged the 
cit> in distress and compelled half tho factories to close, had it not 
boon that in previous years there had been an over-production, 
stiimilatod by tho low price of raw feilh. Jn tho Report alroiidy 
refojred to, the l^yons (^hanilxT of CJonimerco tell us that 
the prices at the end of 1875 had fallen to the level of 1S4.8. 
Laslly, tliesf* various influences were aggravated by the change of 
fashion, which pi-efnrred woollens to silks. The apprehensions 
of wav on the (hnilinent, the depression prevailing in all com- 
mercial countries, and the biinlvi'iiptey of so many foreign Slates, 
all hnd their iiiHueiicc. In addititjn there were other e.inseM peculiar 
ti) J’'rjince. First ajuong these isthodmiiage done by 
For ten years this disease has been rH\ aging the fairo.s.t portion 
<»F l''rance, and in 1876 it was peculiarly malignant. Partly 
uwing to it.s desLrur1i\fi etleoU, and partly to th(' imseasoiiahle 
weather, wdiieh ^Ynrt n.s liltlo favonrablc t() llm vino as to the. 
silk cidtiuv, the wine hnrvest last year waa not fpiite half 
that of 1875, nnd fell short of tin; average (d* the. last ten 
yo.U’.s muro than twenty-three per cent. So .signal a failure 
in tljo gTeatest of French induRtrics — an industry whicli. in one 
ahape or olher gives enipl<jynient to aevon millions of people — must 
hav<! incalculably ciipjdeil Hie whole pojiuUtion, and diminished 
its purchasing power. Even if wo assunio that tho loss was 
partly made up by enhancement of the price, that would coin- 
pe.ns.de France only to the small Gxlcnt of tho foreign pnrchflst‘s 
of wine. Tho quantity exportcMl is trifling ctunpnred to the 
(pianlifs coJiRiiined at home. As to thi.'^ latter there w’^as no 
national coiiipeusation. The wine-growers were poorer than 
they had l)e(m the year before by half their crop, and even if 
wo can suppose that they doubled the price, then the con- 
Miiners of wine at home w'cro poorer by tho cuhaneeineut of 
price, and consequently liad less to la}' out on silk or anything else. 
Of courfic, tho real fact is that tho loss wa.s ahared both by 
growers and consumers. I’hese remarks in referoiice to wino apply 
tjqmilly to the case of sugar. Some liino ago wo laid before our 
readers an recount of the great failure in the beetroot crop 
Inst year. I'hnt failure also dimini^hed tho pui’c.hasiiig power 
of the population, and conseqm'utly lessened the demand for 
silk. Thus Iho past yeixr has been in every point of view one 
of trial and adversity for Franco, tho three industries in which 
sho enjoys unquestioned European pre-eminence having been all 
sirnultaneouely visitt'.d with disaster. Tho fact brings home to 
ns in a very striking w-ay how dependent we still aro upon tho 
elements, with all our boasted civilization and command over tho 
forces of nature. A single night’s frost plunges a great city into 
destitution and suflering. much rain blights a crop which 

WU.S giving France the command of the Eunipenn sugar markets : 
and a little insect, aided by had weather, threatens with destruction 
im industry upon wliicb more than any olher depends the 
prosperity of tho wealthiest country on tho Continent of Europe. 


THE STATE OF GOVFIiNMEXT OFFICES, 

W HEN it was first mode known that the inmates of tho War 
Oflico w'ei'o suffering in hcallh and exposed tu serious danger 
from the bad sanitary Rrrangeme.nts of tho building, the Under- 
tSecretiirv of State for War look upon himself to msposo of Iho 
coruphimt in a very summary manucr. lie wrote a letter to the 
newspapew llatly contradicting the allcgutiona which had Ix-on 
made as devoid of fact and assorted that the Wai' Office had 
boon carefully examined, and tho drains put in order, by tho 
Itxird of Works,” and that there were no oases of sicltness. Tho 
Sanitary Record at ouco oxpoH«'d this fiction by a detailed descrip- 
tion of tho actual state of the buildings ; and the truth of what 
was stated has now been decisively confirmed by tho lieport of an 
authoritative and impartial Oommiasion appointed by tho Govern- 
ment, which is, in fact, substantially a ropotitiou of the article in 
tho Sanitary Record. 

The Gumiuissioncrs carefully examined tho whole of tho 
War Olhcc. buildings, and found various eourcea of impure 
air, includiug closets in the area within a few feet *of doors 
leading into 1:ooms residcutiidly occupied and into the pas- 
sages; a laundry, from which vapour is disseminated h) some 
distance; a captecn; kitchens; rooms occnimid , by families 
both for living and sloepang ; and a printing establishmenU Which, 


aa well as the passages, is lighted by gas, often during tbe.wbote 
day. rhey also report that ** the passugtis of the basement arc 
narrow, dark, and tertuous, with scarcely any numns of ventilation 
except from the areas, in whicli there are closets ” •, that ou tho 
fioors above there arc closets cl<».st* to the rooms of the clerks, who 
complain t»f the odour; that noxioue gases from time to lime 
escape from tho pip^•H of several lavatories, and that the iMvatoiy 
accommodHtion is altoirethcr def(?ctiv^j, tho overflow pi|)CS op. ning 
into tho soil pi])('.s. fl'lie general neglect of ftaniUirr nibis is carri*id 
oven bo far that water is habitually <lrawn for consvunptiiqj from 
tho taps of .«i-v’rral of llio-se rlstcrns. Fuithcr, it is added that 
“ therf i- iiu ]Jl^ssibility in the majoi’ity of rooms of obtaining any 
movcmcul of the air.” “ In the mo^t lofty rooms the windows arc 
so far below the level of the coiling.s that a cliamher of air, Ibiil and 
Btationary, reiniuns w'ithouttho posdbilityat present of clearing it; 
llicre is hardly a room with any cross vculilation in it”; and in Rome 
cases, where ihero "were vcntilatoi-s, they ^YeIe ** found to bejwperod 
up by Iluj occupants of the rooms, in order to obviate a draught, 
which would iiece.sparily cause illue-’is.” The rooms, on tho whole, 
are larg(i enough for the inuiatijs, but ihu ve.ntilation is inot>t de- 
fective.” The iiiovitablo coiLscquence of this mdsoHie atmosphere 
may uabily he foreseen ; and tho Coramisbionfjvs state that, 
** though they had no evidence of sutKdfll outbnuks of disease 
having originated from IJ10 winilary aefects described, they havo 
no doubt that a dally oxpoRuro f)r si.weral h(»ur.s to their influence 
must tend to deUriorato tho general lieallli of pei'hons so exposed”; 
and that certain Piiggestions which they make would, if can’hjdout, 
only mitigate evils, not remove them, for it is iiii}»ossible Ujremovo 
the inhoeiil. defeets of the buildings “so as to permit of tho re- 
tention of the, present WiirOflice.” 

Now this raises some very serious qiu?.stion 8 . It may bo as- 
sumed that, the I 'nder-Scci’ctary w'ho whs .“^o hasty as to assi^rtwitlt- 
ouL inquiry that the, rept^ris of thi', foul condition of thoWar Olfleo 
were “ do\oid of tact ” will take care in future not to impute niis- 
repre.^eiitation to tin. 90 who bring well-founded charges of neglect 
and misinanagcmcnl on llio part of tho HUtliorities. Ju eny ciisc, 
the fact that a Govenmjcnt otlicc could have been allowed, not 
only to fall into, but to remain in, such a shocking comiition 
a? is described by the Commia.sioiiers domimds the atUmtiuu of Par- 
Hauient. If it is true lh.% 1 , uiidtr the ciiTumstances now detailed, 
the Roaid of Works really did, as the Under-Secretary a^^serted, 
pretend to “curefnlly examine tho Iniildings and put the dmiiis in 
order,” the lioar<lof Works ought ccrtiiiuh to be ciillo<l to account. 
Moiwovcr, it ought immediately to be ascertained how far tho state 
of other (iovermnent ollices approximates to the one which has 
ju.st been exposed. Tho uceomniudation at Whitehall is known to 
'bo quite as hud as that in Fttli Mull; and it is suggested by tho 
Sanitary Record that there is ren.«on for bU^pectiiig tliat Bimilar 
defects limy bo found oven in the now Foreign Oflico. Further 
there are great complaints of the sanitary condilioiA of tho Admi- 
ralty; uud tho journal above-mentioned sliittvj that Deputy 
Jiiepcctor-Gcnornl Mackay, a very vnlimhle oHioor, has just died 
from typhoid fever, duo U> bis lacing, tlmiiKs to (ho iioard of 
Works, supplied with poisonous drinking-water, drawn from n 
ci.sttTn which also supplied the clo 3 <^tM, and tho waate-pipeo 
from which communii^ated directly with the sewers. It is aW 
stated by tho Civil Service Review that one of the memhe^ of 
the stall' of tho A iidit Office, Someraet House, is laid ap with, 
typhoid fever, contracted in the dischai^e of his oflicial duties; 
Unit others have been or are Buffering from ulcerateHl $k)re throats > 
and strong representations have been made regarding the drainage 
of ii portion of the building in which the department is located. 

A& the gross neglect and incapacity of the officials of the Board 
of Works have thus been brought to light in more than one iuslance, 
it is clearly nois^ssary that there bhould be a general inquiry into 
tho manner in which the Board discharges its duties. A papw 
by Mr. Taylor of this departmont is appended to the Report, in 
which an instructive illustration is given of the success wdtJi 
which it has mubtei'ed tho art of how not to do it. He states that 
his reasons fur supposing that there ore no cesspools under the 
War Office “arti that it was the rule with his predecessor to 
alj^lish oil cesspools which wore known to exist”; s^that he had 
himself strictly adhered to this rule, and had from timb to time 
“ given in.slmction 8 to tho Clerk of the Works to oauee careful 
search to bo made wherever there was reason to believe that cess- 
pools might havo been left.” Mi*. Taylor does not say whether 
these iustractions were cvej* carried out, but be remarks that, 
“unless tho whok of tho basement-floor be uncovered and ex- 
cavated to a de])th of some fi'et,” he “ cannot undertake to say 
positively tliat there are no cesspools Under the building.” Thus, 
tho Board of Works appears to have conducted its “ careful aeatch ” 
BO as to take good care not to find the cesspools. 


REVIEWS. 


PAKICKR’S MOSAU; I*KTtUU;S OP ROME.* 

M r. PARKER’S volumes or Pattw — tlxln is called Part XI. at 
the end, yet wo do not think tlmt there havo been eleven 
volumes- -come upon almost Jkst^iv than vre can grapple with 

* Medidead Chui'ch (^d j,4J(ar J)tron’, hm iu Rumv, and Momk Ficivrm 
in Chrvnohyioal Ordtvr. By Jolur lUnry i‘avkcr, O.iJ. Oxford: Jlituttij 
Parker & (,o. London; Murray. 1876. 
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them. ThiB time he hae taken a leap. The lant volume 
dealt witli the Aqueducts ; one l)eloie that with theColosaeum. 
Now we are carried into quite another wtate of things, and lind 
ourselves fimong the early churches. Yet it is hardly among the 
iahries ihenisolves of the basilicas tliat wo find ourselves, but 
nuionp their decorations. 'J'hnso take in both the mosaics strictly so 
called and those other forms of ornamou t w hich, without being strictly 
mosaic, belong to the saiuo general class of workmanship — such, 
for instance, as what is commonly known as Cosmati work. But 
we confess to being surprised that Mr. I’nrkcr, in dealing with the 
decorations of the churches, hardly deals at all with tho churches 
themselves. It has struck us throughout his series of Itoman 
books as somewhat strange that one who w'lis best known in Eng- 
land and Franco as a strictly architectural inquirer should, ns soon 
as lie got to Rome, have swmed to throw up tho study of arebi- 
t'oeture proper altogether. There is no one place wliere so much may 
lie learned of architectural progress up to a certain point as in 
Rome, We say tliat there is no one place, for particular points may 
be better illustrated elsewheit), tis at Ravenna or at Spalato ; but 
there certainly is no one place where wo can so well study tho 
stages by which the coiisiruttiun of tho entablature passed into 
the construction of the arch as we can at Rome. It is of course 
only this particular process which the Roman buildings do illus- 
trate. If we want the highest form of tho construction of the enta- 
blature, wo must go olsewhero, to Greece, Sicily, or Southern 
Italy, If wo want tho highest forms of tho construction of 
the arch, wo must go to Northern Italy and to lands more 
northern still. But the relations of the two constructions 
to one another, the way in which the two sometimes went 
on side by side, sometime.s were mixed together or modified one 
another, till in the end a consistent round-urchrd stylo came out, 
can as a whole bo nowhero studied so well ns at Rome. Then too 
thoro is a wonderful aeries of capitals, not merely thuiie which 
conform to pedantic rules, but the bolder inventions which lie 
uncared for in the baths of Carncnlla, or are sUired up with a littlo 
more of care in the Tnbulariuni. Here, one w'ould have thought, 
was exactly the subject for Mr. Barker to have illustrated with 
tho minutest detail. He has written a great deal about the 
transition from the round arch to the pointed. One would have 
thought he would have btcii delighted to find a companion subject 
in the transition from tho ontablaturo to tho round arch. But in 
nil his Roman inquiries he seoins to put strictly architectural forms 
out of sight. He turns from tho capitals to lu^MUMire Iho bricks, 
)io turns from the basilicas to trace out tho line the aqueduels. 
Even tho temples he hardly treats of as bail dings, but ratlier as 
incro features in tho topography. Wo had cerUiinly hoped that 
ilfr. Parker meant, at some stage of his inquiries, thonmghly to 
deal with these matters, all tho more so as they are matters with 
which he is so much more competent to deal than wdtlj jnauy of 
tho matters which ho has undertaken. It needs ohservalion, 
which ho has in abundance, while ft do(is not call Ibr much 
scholarship, in which ho is l^ss strong. A man iiiight 
trace out the growth, of the architoctural forms at Rome wdtJi 
perfect insight, even though he still cherished a belief in real 
twins suckled by a real wolf. It would need some utlention to 
dates, but it would call for very little construing, and th».ve(yro for 
very little false construing, of liUtiii sentences. A\"e wore there- 
fi)re disappointed to fincl from tho advertiseiueut to the present 
volume that Mr. Parker throws up his architoctural inquiries 
ultogether. 

This Cl\«ptcr or Part of my work h[i«i boon m.iTjy voavs in pnquu at.ion, 
and n considerable portion of it lias long been in tvin-, but it 1ms lu-mi kept 
b.'ick with the intention of giving some account of the architect uimI history 
of the churches thcinsolvca in encli of the Itegiones in which they are 
.situated, but that portion of my work is necessarily mixed up >iith other 
subjects, and H so much allectcd by tho enorinou’s excavations that have 
been going on in Itomo, that 1 despair of seeing it oxmipleUd ; while, Uu: 
arch 7 ttcture of tho incdiwvnl churches in Home i.s so contemptible when 
compared with the churches of the same period in the West of huropc, that 
an account of it is not worth publishing separately. 

We really do not understand this. What have tho cxaivations 
to do with the architecture of the churches or other buildings P 
The excavations may bring unknown buildings to light, but how 
can they affect our knowledge of those buildings which stand 
above ground, and whose architectural history is thoroughly well 
known P No building at Rome, no building anywhere, is 
more instructive architecturally than the Lauren tiau basilica. 
What can excavations have to do with itP Then wlmt does 
Mr. Parker mean by tho architecture of tho mcdiaaval churches 
in Rome being so contemptible ” ? One is tempted to ask 
fur a definition of ^'medimval,” and a definition of con- 
temptible.” Of what we should understand by medimval archi- 
tecture there is very little in Rome either in churches or in other 
buildings. There is hardly anv fully developed Romanesque, except 
the campaniles, and surely hu*. Parker does not despise them ; the 
basilicas are surely neither mediesval nor contemptible. The work 
of Ronaissauce Popes is doubtless contemptible enough, but it is 
not rnedimval. The only strictly medieval church in all Rome, 
almost the only medisQvm building of any importance, is the church 
of Santa Maria soj^a Minerva. And this is just as much or just 
iLs little contemptible as my other church of considerable size 
built in the pseudo-Qothic of Italy. We really are disappointed. 
Mr. Parker might so easily have g[iten us a strictly architectural 
series of buildings, heathen and Ohristian, showing all the stages of 
the great strume between the entablature and the arch. A series 
of hia favoume photographs of strictly architectural forms, 
capitals, and the like— illustrating, fir instance, the various ways, 


ingenious and awkward, in which old capitals were made to do duty 
again — would have boeu really Avorth having, and it need not have 
involved the misiutcrpretiition of a single Latin writer, rnstead 
of this, Mr. Parker in llie present volume deals, not witji buildings 
themselves, but with ornaments of buildings. The mosaics of 
Santa Conslantia are discussed, and so incidentally is tJie date and 
history of the building. But not a wt»rd about tho coupled 
columi].s, the parents of endless buildings, Romanesque and 
Saracenic, reaching up to Hugh of Puiset's Galilee. The mosaics 
of St. Pra.vedvs are fully described, and the singular Ionic capitals 
are shown in tho photographs ; but there) i.s no common t on tho 
capitals themselves, though they form part of a long series reach- 
ing on into our own Noniian and later. These very capitals at Rome 
must bo nearly of the same date us tho other attempts at 
Ionic in the lower story of tho round church at Eulda. Of all 
thc.se things we hear nothing; tho buildings themselves are only 
mentioned incidenUilly as frames in which to set tho mo.s<iics and 
Gosuiati works, 

Tho volurao is made up of several detached treatises which are 
not all Mr. Parker's own. Ho seems to deal hinisolf with 
the general subjects of mosaics and church and altar deoor.itioiLS, 
in which ho goes minutely througli all the remains of this kind to 
bo found ill Romo. Then come three essays by Monsignor X. Jkir- 
buT do MontauU, Chamberlain to his Holiness l^ins the Ninth. 
Tho of these id tho only strictly architectural purl, of the 
book. Hero Mgr. de Moutault gives a list of tho pagan build- 
ings of which parts re.niain in the clu’. vhes of Rome, from the' 
PanthiHui in all its perfection to the columns built up in Siiutii 
Maria iu Cosmedin and San Niccolo in Carcere. But Mgr. de 
Montault does not, any mon) than Mr. L*aikt*r himself, apply 
hi.s facta in any way to illustr.ato tho history of architocturo. l\)r 
instiinee, he has to rccoid that in 1503 Michael Aiigolo convcrtofl 
ono of tho great halls of Thenuio of Diocletian into a church, 
that known as Santa Maria dcgl’ Angeli. He says with perfect 
truth that his skill in doing ho has been loo much vaunted 
by bis admirers. It is a nuiguificeut hall; but he did not 
build it, and tbo modificnlitms ho made were not improvciiienls.” 
But surely there is something more than this ; surely there, i‘i some 
kind of evidence that this hall of Diocletian at Jtome was really tho 
fellow of the court of Spalato, that Diocletian’s great iiuention 
came in here also, and that, if Michael Angelo had only left it alone, 
Rome would have had her own .st'ries complete without having to 
cro.ss the Iladriatic to till up the greatest gap of all. The next 
ei)say of Mgr. de Montault is a list of signatures of artists 
ranging from the fourth cojilury to the sixteenth, a solid piece of 
Roman ui*cli®ology taken for the most part from inPcription.s in the 
building.?. More interesting still i.s tho essay on the artistic -worKs 
of tho ('osmati, or family of Cosmo or Oosmas. Calling them 
Gosmati is like calling the first Parisian dukes and kings Cujiet.s ; 
for of llie four gener/itions of the snmo family whoso w'oiks 
are spread over the tliirtcciilh century, the name Coamas 
is nut found until tho third. Mgr, de MonUult, by ex- 
plaining tlmt tho Cosmati are *‘not (lie inliubitants of the 
lakeofC<»mo or of the town of Como,” revfMis the strange fact 
that there must have been people who thougiit they were. Tlii.s 
family produced a series of works of a special kind, simlplure 
ornamentod with mosaios, iu screens, amboues, chairs, candli'hticks, 
.and cccle.sia8tical decorations of various kinds. Very pretty indeed 
they are, not exactly hko anything either before or after them, 
and we aro glad to have this clear account of the works and their 
•authors. Mgr. de Monlaiilt’a work is good solid work of its kind, 
with nothing, that we can see, to raiho tho 'slightest scent of theo- 
logical controversy. \Ve cannot conceive why Mr. Parker slioiild 
have twdeo put in an odd kind of protest or apology about 
delicacy, or something of tho kind, between ‘‘ a Roman C'atholic 
prolate Jtrid an Anglo-Catholic la} man.” Why on earth should m)L 
Roman Catholic prelate and an Anglo-Catholic layman,” or any 
other two people of any two persuasions on earth, work together 
about plain facts and dates? Then comes an Appendix on mosaic 
nicturos at Ravenna, seemingly by Mr. Parker uimself, followed 
by another i^pendix on fresco-painting in the Catacombs, by Mr. 
R. St. John Tyrwhitt ; and next suddenly comes in a really living 
thing indeed, an essay on tho Catacombs from no less a h.and 
than that of Mommsen, whoso name, it* is something to learn, 

stands deservedly high.” Then comes the usual collection 
of referenccB to photographs not in tho book, though this time 
they are concerned with subjects in the book. Lastly, we have 
the photographs illustrating the book itself. Photographs hardly 
do to illustrate mosaics ; they cannot give the effect of the colour- 
ing, and they do not show tho mere lines of the figure so well os 
an accurate drawing. The effect is, and cannot help being, hazy 
and smudgy. The Cosmati work comes out much better, but even 
hero the minute ornaments lose a good deal of their delicacy. ^ 

The present volume of Mr. Parker's series, though it is in some 
sort made up of detached scraps, consists mainly of simple, sti-aight- 
forward woi^. There are no wild and impossible theories, as in 
the Colosseum volume and some others. A iitUe pains, a reference 
to some one who can construe Latin and who Icoows the most 
obvious facts of history, might easily have saved Mr. Parker from the 
wonderful mistakes which disfigure this volume as well as the 
others. In this case they might be got rid of; it is hot like the 
Colosseum volume, where the whole theory is built upon false 
construings. One of the strangest of the Colosseum blunders turns 
up again here. Mr. Parker still does not know what the aceiw of 
a theatre meanSi It will be remembered that one of the pillars 
of the Colosseum theory was a mistranslation of a iwtssage of Pliny, 
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descrilinc the theetro of Scauru# and ita richly adorn^ In 

nnother.pkce Pliny reforg iucidentally to the degcnption winch he 
had riven of this gc«««. Ho describes the worts of Agtippa m hie 
baths, his pavement and tho like, and says that ho would have 
made roofs of ria«s 'that is, of mosaic— if in his tinie such rohfs 
had been iu uao— if, aa he puta it, luoaaic had luado lU way from 
the walls of the of Scaurua to roofs. ^ ‘^Non dubie yitij^ 
factorus caiueras, si prius inventum id fuis-set, aut a porietib^ 
preiifo, ut diximus, Scauri, pervoiiiaaet in cameras.” This Mr. 
I'arltev translates No doubt he would have made glass cham- 
bers if 'they had been then inveuU^d; or scenes on the partitions, 
as .say of Scanrus, he would have niado in the chambers.” What 
meaning Mr. Parker may atUicli to this pibheriah it is not for us 
h) giie.sfl. The imporbnit point is that Mr. Parker still doe.s not 
know tho meaning of the word scena; and till ho learns it — it may 
bo ra.<»ilY learned at Orange — bo will not find out the grotesque 
iib.surdity of his theory of tho Flavian Ainphithoatro. 

In the very first page we hear of tho J^inpniss Augusta, wife 
of Justinian, who is strangely canied to Romo to accompany 
"•Antoni nil Patricia.” If Ihere’wero a Latin Chroniclo of Queen 
Anne's reign translated by Mr. Parker we might hear of the deal- 
ings between Queen Jh^gina and Sarah Pucissa. Later in the 
but ilk Tlioodora timls lier own name ; but the whole course of his- 
tory i.s turned upside down to bring in an “ l^mperor Theodoric,” 
mid wo hour of ‘‘ the Greek soldiers of llelisarius, who were a great 
ileal more likely to be Huns than Greeks. This last fashion, con- 
fusing as it was, may plead the example of Gregoroyius ; but why 
follow on exern plum vitiis iinitabile ? Thc.%‘ things might so 
easily bo avoided. Surely Mr. Parker must have friends at Oxford, 
if not at Home, Avho could tell him tho meaning of scena,” 
cameni,” and “ Augusta.” 


DIJAWINOS TiT THK ITALIAN MASTKliS.* 

M il. (,'ARR, in giving to the public tins handsome volunio of 
autotype reproductions of various drawings in the liritish 
IMiHoum, illiKslratcd by his own critical notes, has done a work 
which will be highly appreciated by all who care for art for tho^ 
Kike of their own pleasure, and even more perhaps by those who are 
jnleivbted in its inlineuco as a uieanaof edu':alion. in tho author’s 
iiiodesL preface ho B(iys,^‘ The drawings by the great niastera afford 
1 lie most precious evidence of certain qualities of iiivenlion and 
.-IaIc. Gf tho painter’s mastery it is of course only possible to 
Apeak from llie witness of his work in colour; but of tho in- 
tellectual purpose that underlies the painter’s craft, and gives life 
•and animation to its forms, the fiimpleat sketch can often be made 
to tt‘ll as much as tho most finished picture.” Wo would go 
furtliLr even than this, and sav that lor educational purposes 
drawings may be )et more vafuable than pictures by the old 
nuistera. Of course no drawing can coinneie in worth with a 
really lino picture from the .same hand ; butthoroaro many elomonla 
Ilf uiiecrtaintv attaching to paintings that are not found, or at 
any rate are “found in a much less degree, iu drawings. IJie 
imitiiiulH employed in oil-painting are far more open to the 
attacks of time lliian those relied on in drawing. The chanco u.se 
■of ail unhappy medium or pigment, tho almost^ inevitable 
darkening of the shadows and thickening of the varnish— to say 
7 iotIiing of the moat fruitful source of ill, the ravages of restorers — 
all these things combine to increase the difficulties of a student who 
would get at ihe meaning and method of an old master through 
his Avbrks in oil or distemper. To these difficulties must 
lie added that caused by tho number of copies and forgeries in 
existence of almobt every well-known picture of the greater 
masters. In tho case of drawings these diifi^culties, if not entirely 
removed, are at least iminen.se]y reduced. These things l^ing so, it 
8<jems singularly absurd that while the unsurpassed, if not un- 
rivalled, Ireasures of tho National Gallery are thrown open in the 
easiest possible way to the public, every impediment should be 
ollbied to those who desire better acqiiHintanco with our national 
collection of drawings. As far aa public exhibition of painting 
goes, London does not compare unfavourably with any OontinenUl 
city. As far ns dmwings are concerned it is at an enormous dis- 
advantage. The fine ouUection of drawings in the Louvre is as 
upeu to public inspection as the picture galleries, and is almost as 
popular. And, to take only one other instance, in the passage 
comiecting the two magnificent galleries of the Pitti and the 
IJJIizi at Florence, the whole of the enormous collection of draw- 
ings is displayed in regular rotation and almost insists upon the 
attention of tho most heedless sightseer. What have we in Iiondon 
to compare to thisP A wretched room to which admittance Can 
only be gained by special permission, and in which some of tbefinest 
drawings of the ola masters are stowed away in portfolios, opened 
only on the application of the few visitors who have time to devote 
to the troublesome process of there. Fortunately, here 

photogi'aphy comes to our aid. Tno process which can give at best 
but a faint shadow of a painting is able to reproduce a drawing 
with almost perfect exactness. Mr. Oarr has availed himself of 
this consoling fact to make It possible for people who either cannot 
or will not encounter the terrors of the pht-room in the British 
Musc^um to learn something of the drawings which^ on account no 
doubt of their extreme va lue, are there carefblly hidden from th e 

/ • J}maing» Sy Italian MaiUr$. 

' rrovwK from th? OHgiuals ia the CoUeetkm Bdtlah Museum, With 
Critical Notes, by J, Comyns Carr.- London; Ohatto & WMas* ^877. 


public gaze. What the writer himself says iu tho preface already 
quoted is eminently true — that these treotiurea “still await a 
fitting opportunity of display, and the public is not to blame if in 
the meantime it remains ignorant of the wealth that has been 
accumulated in its name,’^ AVo miwl hope with him that bis 
publication may “help to haslon tJio day when a splendid and iu 
some respects unrivalled collection should bo made really accessible 
to tho students of art.” 

Mr. Carr begins his intenisting studies with Mantegna, of whom 
he says with justice that what he borrowed from those w ho hwl 
gone before proved aa nothing compared to whut he left for hw 
successors. Tliia piaiuter was the first who made a serious 
attempt to engraft the bodily beauty of antiquity on the mcdimval 
striving for passion alojie regardless of tho loveUness of form. To 
our eyes of eourao the ideal of ManU^gna is very difierent from 
that of tho Greeks, from whom nevcrtlicleas ho drew hi.s in- 
BpiratioTi. To quote Mr. Carr, his own command over nature 
had carried him to the point at which lie could grasp 
tho full significanco of the principles of Greek art, and 
his work remains to prove that ho foresaw, if ho did 
not entirely complete, tho union towards which art was tend- 
ing. The illustrations which Mr. Can* has chosen are that of 
Alars, Liana, and Venus, and the allegorical drawing of Caluinuy, 
taken by the artist from a description in Lucian of a painting by 
Apelles. The examples are well chosen, as exhibiting tho artist a 
combination of tho grace which he took from^ the antique and his 
original grasp of chaiacter still struggling with the stiffness and 
poverty of the school that preceded hiin. was thebeghining 
of the movement which culminated in Raflaelle’s later style, whero 
is found a ilrnmutic power that Mantegna never posaeMcd, joined 
to a grace and exubemrico of form which tho earlier painter was 
tho lirst to attempt. This very subject of the Calumny was Ueated 
in a drawing by lialfia'lle ; and Air. Carr has somo intoresting 
observations on the dilVerenco between this and Mantegna’s ren- 
dering, which he thinks it prolaible suggested Raftoelle’s. In tho 
later painter’s work he finds loss grasp of character, but more com- 
mand of natural gesture and telling effect. In the work of Poru- 
giuo, who ci^mea next in Air. Carr's list, there is rather a return to 
the earlier ideas of art. There is much gi-acc, but it is not durivotl 
from a Greek source, and there is with it a cerUiu thinness of 
form and an absence of character. The art of IVrugino renuiiued 
always the same inintention and type; that of liis pupil Itaflaello 
broke into a new lino : — 


At first tho div(Tgeric*e between the two Beems riiglit mi(l|uniuif)ortftUt, 
and a perfect work of Perugino, like that of tho Vli’i^in udoniig tho lubiut. 
Chrirt in the National Galh-iy, may witliout iinprohuhility be dalniod as 
nn early performonco of Knplmrl. 'The younger painter broke so grAccfiilly 
with earlier truditiona that there is no hug^ext ion of antagonism, and yet 
the aeparntion is in its way os complete and absolute aa can be imagioed. 
It is the. diKtinction betwrui ('hri>tian and Pagan art, between the iKTvlce 
of religion and tho worship of nature. Tor allhough we must not look in tlio 
fucejj of rtregino for the entire devotion which Angelico bettoMod, his work 
is neverlhelo^s controlled by the batm* intent. Perngino is hUII in the rank 
of those pninters who loved only fo study a binglc plwi'te of human emotion. 
'JI10 world of their art is inlmhited by a racB ol beings whose cyoa are fixed 
on heaven. There is grace, but it Ini.-^ but one motive, and passion with but 
only one aim. The uptiiriv d face has only room for a divine, rapture, and 
in the true expression of this one feeling the simple features arc wdudly 
nb'ri.rbetl, Hiiiiuin character, and the ii:di result. s of human experieneo 
winch tho faee and form may be made to tell, are neglected in the renb/.a- 
tion of human aspiration. Tliis fills tlie countenance and drives out all 
record of mere earthlv emotion. At first sight IvopliaerB ideal seems to in- 
clude even lens of reality. The gii/.e of paceful ivligious cnthuslaaiu i.h 
abandoned, but no strong Imman pa.s«'ion is set in its place. The faces of 
his women are still umroubled by human experience ; tho delicate Hmlle 
upon their lips i.s even less inteuse'tbnn the imploring gesture that Perugino 
could command. Put it w us ItaiiliHtr.s gift to bo able to discover the way 
to ihuke his art of wide eignificaucc without touching tb.c problems of cha- 
racter or pos.sion. 

Tho first drawing of Peru^uo’s wbicli llio writer baa selected, 
a study for an angel’s figure, is an excellent type of the grace of 
religious enthusiasm upon which be dwells. In tho second, an 
old man’s head, the draughtsman has been forced in copying nature 
to escape from tho cunvenlionalisui and regulated sentiment that 
marks nis ideal efforts. Tho first spocimoii given of Itaflaelle, a 
Virgin and Child, seems to belong to the period when the artist 
had thrown off, to a groat extent, the influence of Perogino, but 
had not arrived at abandoning the extreme delicacy and refine- 
ment of his early woik for the stronger but coarser types whkh- 
mark his later performances. In the second specimen, the En- 
tombment, Perugino’s influence is more easily discerned ; and it ia 
noteworthy that the figure of Christ is very similar to one in a 
picture oT miigino’a at Florence. In discussing Raffaelle’s art Mr. 
Oarr observes that, to imderstand the souree of his influence, wo 
must remember that be laboured neither in the service of thinga 
religious nor of things proiane 

He abandoned the saintly grace of Pen^no, but he did not truly accept 
the profoundcr and more tragic ideal that Michael Angelo perfected. . . - 
Not to penetrate the secrets of life until the face and lpi*m should become 
the index of strung yearning and sad experience, but to rescue the body for 
the sake of its own natural beauty, and to reflect in tho countenance only 
the simplest and rao»t spontaneous emotion, was tho task Uiat he set him- 
self to accomplish. 

In order to mark the contrast between RafTaelle and Perugino 
we have passed over Francia, who might perhaps be dcsciibed 
as Perugmo with less sentiment, and more realism, and who 
is weU repj^ented in Mr. CarFs work by a fine head of a seiiit. 
From B^aeUe we pass to Lionardo da Vinci, whose immense 
power of penetration into character is exhibited in two phases hy 
two studies of heeds instinct with' noble thought, end by one of 
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the pTotestjue studiep in which the dniu^rhtwmau’s complete com- 
mand of hia art is no less evkleut tluin in more serious subjects. 
^No artist,” wivsMr. Carr of Lioiianlo, Imsever in thesame man- 
ner united the li^hte^t willi llie profmtidc.-jt truths of expression.” 
'While he caught vvilli woiKh'rfnl truth the inoiiieiitjiry impress of 
rapidly shifting emotion, yet hfuieutli this ho sliowed the whole 
characU’r an<l tucanin'r of’tho f.icc over wliieii lliat emotion passed, 
80 that, “ as we ga/e, avl* seem hy some powtT to be inJiniUtMl 
to all the xny.^lej ies of iudividiuii eliriraeter." Wliat Lionmlo did 
for the face, the W'litor goes on to say, Mieli.e ! Angel*) elfecled for 
tho entire human form. ‘‘Tin' lirst and ]K*i‘Ii.'ps liio most lasting 
oxpi* 08 sion that is gi^en by liis de.-^i^oi oi' a new and over- 
powering vitality.” d'lie grandt-nr of heaiity, the calm majesty 
of power, cannot fail to hi' rccogni/i'd as wo look ai any of his 
works; but what ininit'diil.dy compels the attention is iho 
‘^matchless force of life and mo\eiue]it,” and, wo may add, 
tho intense originality of tN]»e and coin'eption. There is hut 
one example gi\en of Mi<-lniel Angelo, while there are 
two of 'ritiun, which niv ehietlv intert'.'itiiig as illuhtrating tho 
b»nt of the painter's studies. The drawing lor tiie picture of 
Peuir Martyr brings ojil stroiiirly tho search for (-ir«rdi\<*nefls and 
tho leudcucy to portraiture whii-h ninrlv llu' \'eiieil:tn school, and ! 
wore in gi'oat nii'iisuro Ih*' secret of its .'^ncces-. Air. Carr lias in 
a terse eenteuce indicated with rave ki'einuss the imd and scipe of 
Titian's work. “ AVhat a painter like Ti'ian attempts i^ alwayti 
in some sort accompli.^ihetl ; for, witli jna.stt’n’ of haiul and 
distinct limitation of jnirpof'e, there i.s no lo.-io Ii.r failuri*. ’ 'Tho 
‘Oitindficape with higure.s” is cUvirly an aetiul study from nature, 
and gives evidi'nco o^' the new spirit wliich led Til iaii to catch tho 
iJniiiging moods of nature, ami thus im|H(\-s a lambcapo with 
romantic interest derived from tho pioviiilmg- seiiLiment of t!io 
Bcono rather than the mere elegance of form or brightness of 
colour. Of Veronese, who may be. called tho i'oundf'r of decora- 
tive aid, wo have as a specimen a drawing of the A'irgin and 
Ohild with St. Jii.-^ejih, wliieli is more a. study of elfeet in light 
and febado than anything else. Of Veronerit*'s grand <-an\ases tho 
writer truly sajH that Inmeath their Ihealrieal splendour 
lies a gonnino reality. Tliey do not “ rightly interpret the 
dramatic force of ifio chosen historical scene, but they do 
contaiji a fuilhful pieturo of a niagnilici'iit social life.” hVoni 
Veronoso w’c coino to xXndrea del Sarto— callrd “ tlio ftuilt- 
lcs:3 painter ’ ---the. very faullle^siies.s of who^j wmk iuvolvi-s 
a certain edemeut of duliu^s. Tho toclnfn:'i perfection is only 
eccnretl by being cxea'ci^ed on snbjccta thU- reijuiro no very 
lofty trcatmcnl, and the hkilful imiiation of trivial tttjierts of 
niituro pasHod from Iho ml of Italy, us repre.-onted by Andix'^- oel 
fciarto, to the art of France, and may bo .said to have etilmiiuiled in 
tho dwindled, but still e(fecti\e, w'ork of ( In ii/.e.'’ 

Mr. Carr's valuablo work ends willi Htudie.s of Giulio lloniano, 
Oarofalo, and Jneopo Ligoz/d— subji'cts far lei;.3 intor^‘,stlng than 
Ihoso on which we have spoken, to which ho h;'.s neveithcless 
bix;ught all tho rcBoumw of a keen critical lucuhy and a priwor of 
conveying his moaning with a ch'aniehs wdiich all art critics do 
not po.ssos. lie gives more, praise than we sliould be inclined to 
give to Giiilio Romano, who, it is sonunvlial surpri.'^ing to reraeni- 
boT, wus in Shakspenrob lime the typo of a great arti.-l, Air. CaiTH 
l)(Kjk ip, as far as its immediate object gta'b, completely successful, 
iukI we must again hope with him that it may lia^e .sumo further 
odect in opening tho praciicully sealed lieasure-houso whenco he 
has taken liis examples. 


THE OLD .SHEEAEIiY.* 

I T wa.8 quite right that lliese contributions to sporting litcraturo 
should be collected and published, though one or tw'O points 
lack explanation, and the editor’s duty ha-s not been very well 
performed. Thdrc is a want of sequence in the chaplora, Aby.s- 
filnia coming in oddly l>etweeu Southern Africa and the American 
prairies ; the chronology is vague and confused ; ainl wo are not 
told how many of the papers are published for tho iirst time and 
how many iiro new, though it i.s quite clour lliaL many are old 
acquaintances. lint every chapter is full of incident. Indeed, th'o 
trophies of such a ///-am/ chasseur represimtan immciibO deal of physi- 
cal endurance, some very narrow escaiK?.s, and one or two awkward 
encounters in which brute force gained a teiuporary success over 
human sagacity and arms of precision. Xor, though Alajor Love- 
aon's career waa-obviously cut short by a w'ound received in the 
defence of Lagos, can we doubt that his constitution w as generally 
overstrained by hard work and exposure to every kind of climate 
that can bo exjxjrienoed between the Rocky Alouutains and 
tho Dooii or the VVynaiul. From n brief notice of the author 
by a gentleman wlio only give.s ue his initial.'^, we lake tho 
following ])articukr3 of Major Leveson’s career. Ho went out to 
Madras as a cadet at the ago of seventeen, somewhere about the 
yeox 1845, stationed for some time at Hyderabad, in the 

J)eocau, though whether ho was ever attaclied to tho Nizam’s Con- 
tingent Force wa are not told. Hero he slew tigers and speared 
wild hog, and, being at home in 1854, on furlough appai’enily, he 
weal through the whole of the Cviiueati War. At its termination 
he spent four veaiti in sporting oxj>ediuons, volunteered to servo 
umlor (hiribaldi in the Jtaliarj lievomtion of i860, and in 1863 — 
how or why wo are left to gue/^a — was appointed Colonial Seeve- 

' import in J/awy 7 an*/?. J>y ll.A.L., tho “Did Slkkurry.’* avoU. 
Londuii : Clittpman dc Hull. 2877. 


tary to the British Settlement of Lagos, on tho Guinea Coast. We 
suspect the correct oflickl doaignatiou should he Administrator, 
and not Secretary. TIcro he distinguishod himself bv raising^ 
drilling, anil disciplining a levy of native Houssns, and, by then 
aid, drove off and dofoiited a body of enemies who had attacked our 
Uu'rituries. Bui ho uuluclcily w.ts hit in tho jaw by a bullet, which the 
most skilful BurgHons of the day could not extract. Tins compelled 
bis rotirenuMit, mid lie seems never again to have enjoyed complete 
hcalih. JJo inana;;<'d, however, to take part iu Lord Napier^’ 
Ab\ --siiiiMii cxpedili' U, and !io even volunteered to go in search uf 
ijisiiigblunc. But. ho could not get over the wound received ut 
liJigos; and at the age of forty-seven, in tho autumn of 1875, 
died, leaving behind him a reputation as a dashing soldier aiul a 
thort)ugh fiporteimiii, whicli, us claimed for him by tho editor, no 
man i.s likely to dispute. 

Wo think that Major Leveson, had ho lived, Would have ro- 
trenclu'd and primi'd these papers, and wo can hardly believe that 
he could ever have Ixien coii.sulted about .several of tbo illustrations. 
Tlie trophies of slain animals have probably been photographed, 
and hero we c.in lely on accuracy, for, as Macaulay Siiid in a 
celebrated pass.ige about literature, willi the dead there is no 
rivalry, siid in the dead there is no change. But there ia a large 
opening for erilieisiu in the pictures of liv iufj animals. iSome, of tho 
deer are repi'es-'iiftMl in c.vagg*'vateil, and otle'is in unlikely, atti- 
tudc.^.aiid otlu'] .H again are obviously t ho mere creationa of fancy. A 
buUiilo alniost .-dw.iis eh.aigt's vvitli iii'7 head down, and not np.^ No 
detT would await ilie Mthiek of a dug in iJie absurd attitude de- 
piciod in page 329, \'o]. 1 . The. eapereailzio at page 33 of Vol. J. 
IS a luoderaie-fdxt'il bird, while the black-cock in tho page imme- 
dialeh precof ling i.s rather iiioro than twlco as big us the cock of 
the. woods. The s]ieciiuens of vv ild bortvs have curly, instead of 
stitf tails, thonglj iliis is not the tivsl tinio that we Inive known 
thi^ glaring error jua petiuted by artists \vl)t» never could have .seen 
till' Mar.^^us uptr or any other Idiul driven out of a cover or 
brought to b:i\ at Iho end of a mile; hut the climax of absuidily 
is reaehed at page 95, where a boar is di'pirled with tusks and a 
puti’y head, tjualr pm'tLUtum neiilnr the ]>occnu ever concealed 
in its rocks nor Iknigul in its juuglea of null and hvgla. .Seri- 
ou.slv speaking, soino of the iilustralinijs aro hardly lit for i\ 
Ojri.'-Tinas pre.seut. to tJic juirBt'ry ; and a good mriiiy arc ^en3at-ional. 
such as a duel heiweeu two liger.s, a lion attacked by a pack of 
dogs, and sundry elephants of giganlie and amazing stature. 

We have so reecnliy noticed ihe vvoiks of (.'upUnn Baldwin and 
Captain Kinloidi on Indian spoit us it i.s h) b(3 liad in the plains 
and in the Himalavns, (Ii.at wo mav pos lightly over tlu! firsl 
volimio of Major J^uveBon, which is hlled chielly witli accounts of 
what he did with tho wild bo.tr of lh<i J icccan, with hi^oii and 
elephant in tho Wyuaad and Coiinhulort', vvitli all kind« of game 
in tho beuuliful valley of tho Jieyrah Boon, and with the variou.s 
species of wild fiheep and goats to be found in tho highiu’ langes. 
fckane mild poetry, which may huvo rhcile<l aiiplanse at the tam- 
vivial iiici'iings of the Deccuii Hunt, mig-ht very vv’i'll have been 
omitted; but the forest scenes are dehcrib.d with spirit, and a 
good deal of u.s(*ful information may be gleaned a.s to dress and 
c<iuipnient, boro and character of w'o.ip<tMS, the best mode of curing 
the skins and heads of wild animuk:. and other details important 
for sportsmen to master. Several readers will learn with surpri.'^e 
that sueli !i veteran never prAssessed a thoroughly trained iShthor't 
elephant,” und that lie never smiis to havo boon quite Inippy or 
at his ease in a howdah. But he docs ample justice to tho 
wonderful jiaticnco, docility, courage, and muscular development 
of tlicj'o hunting allies, and wo quite concur with him in thinking 
that to J'uc<3 a. tiger, a rhinoceros, or an enraged arna butfalo, a 
staunch female is prefomble to a male, wlielher mukna (tiiekless) 
or tusker. Major Lov.eBon appears at his very best on foot, track- 
ing the woumied bison or tne rogue elephfint to the thickest 
coverts of a junglo in Soutliern India, and there are few perilous 
feats which bo did not accomplish. Amongst other adventures, 
ho was hugged by a she bear, forlunalely without injury, ns tho 
aninial’s juw had Wn smashed by a bullet ; he speared a leopard 
on horseback, which shows that he must have had a steed inspired 
with tho spirit of its rider ; he disposoil of a bear by the same 
process; he bad tho good fortune to witness a duel between a tiger 
and a bull-bison, iu which tho latter pounded his adversary to a 
jolly, but died from terrible lacemtion of the windpipe and tbo 
severance of some arteries ; once, when out of breath, he failed 
to Hiop a charging elephant, w^as knocked over by the hu^ 
beast, and narrowly escaped with his life; and ho eoimed the 
gratitiulo of some hundreds of villugera by dressing himself as 
a pustman and ridding the country of a muii-oating tiger which 
liad been in tho habit of lying in wait tor this class of omciala and 
pouncing on them ut eveniig-tiiue. We must observe, wlrilo on 
tins part of tho subject, that wo aro slow to believe, even on such 
excellent authority, that tho bind -quarters of a uewl3'-killed male 
elephant had l«en eaten by a wild Ixiar. Possibly certain cuts or 
gashes noticed by Major Ijoveson may have been made by a hog, 
as these animals will often sharpen their tusks on anything, i'he 
abstraction of the flesh was dountless due to jackals, ever ready to 
pounce on the slain. 

KeoMit ti‘avollei‘8 have told us much of the physical features ot 
the Caucasus, but little, comparatively, about its sporting caiiaci ties. 
Major Jjeveson nanates pleasantly how he enjoyed a drive for deer 
in Hie Knla range, and how ho was entertained by a local Pasha 
on i-oast Ituub, a pilau, atid other orthodox Mohnmedau dislies. But 
hero we notice a curious inacc&racy in local nomonclature; n certain 
high peak, we are told, is called by the Georgians Sas-ka-Bundook, 
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or the Motber-iii-law’fl chesty” otdng to some local tradilioo. That 
a (Jeorffiaii ehould siwak the language of modem Huiclus would 
aatoniali ua aa umch aa any of the authors wonderful shota at lai-ge 
game, and the above cxpvession is as good Ilmdufttani As was ever 
spoken at Lucknow or Ilelhi, Our own explanation of the inU*o- 
of this irrelevunt phrase is that about tills time Major 
f,ove.wn met a certain Fakir who liad found bis way to the 
Caucasus from Northern India and Persia, who told divers 
stories of the lOth Lancers and of crack cavalry ullicerb, and who, 
wu siiaptict, was a matiueev or fanatic conveniently abaout iVmu his 
native country after the events of 1857. This man may Hafely bo 
i’i‘(;(Ulcd with expounding a tale about an afrit or iuo\iutain spirit 
. arid Jus mother-iii-hiw by Uie uh« of his own tongue. It i.** impo.S'iblo 
to liiakcout whether the uiilhor went to Siruti after the CJnucasus ; 
for, as \vc have said, eluoiiology and Hci]aence are eutivelydi.'5«*arded ; 
but he managed to kill a gazelle there and an ibrjx or two, and to 
meet with Bedouins who neither robbed nor detained him and his 
etJin|,»uiion«. if a sportsiuan will h« content witli small game, wo 
.should say that there are not many places where it i.s louud in 
such variety or abundanco as in Ab}s.^iuia. ({tsise and dui-ks, 
guineic-fowl in tlocK.**, fcaud-giou.se and .spur-fowl, and several 
s[jecie.s of tlie bustard, ja*e to be got by stalking and driving,and in 
moiitba Major LeveaOii bagged two thou.sand head j but he 
evidently laid himsolf out for ground game (»f the biggest .sort, and 
lie tells us a good dealiibnut tlic springboks of South Africa and tho 
bison of tho prairies. Indeed tho larger part of his Becmul volume 
taken up with these two hauling-grouiids. T!io.^o who like 
stork's of the extraordin.iry perils attendant on sport iii the lonm*r 
CMiinlry will find enough to siilisly them, and thi*re i.s a tragical 
story of tho death of two of the part}" by a rogjie elopluuit. But 
w^3 cave less about the eunning of the rhiuoceros and tlm weight 
of ivory acc[uiTed by a lew suecesafid shol.s, than wi* do about 
wbut tho Butch call the 'VrMoLkeu^ or periodicnl migrafion 
of “ bokti ” anti “ boests ’ and gnus. IJnbu'.klly author do^iS 
not seem liimsclf to havo fallen in with these eon iitless mull it udes ; 
and his doacriptions are av'OweJly tlikon irom Sir AV . Ilarrifland 
tho late Mr. (lordon-Cunuuing. A ccm.si durable deduction must 
be made, wo apprehend, for tho inroad.^ of later ycur.s; and the 
aporlsman, like Xer,\< .s, must sigh to think that in a short timo 
those lionls will have ce-agf-d to exist. Hut in the const ruction of a 
“ skaria ” for a night wnteb Mojor Lovoson gives ua hi.s own expe- 
riences, A “ Bkann ’’ is made by digging out a pit lunrteeji feet long^ 
live feci deep, and four wide, lining ilie sides ami the bottom, and 
rooting Ibc tijp -vvitli logs strong enoinrli to near tho weight of an 
elephant. Two sportsmon then cusconco themsolvcH in tho pit, look 
out for game, and tiro fioiu an onioning left at each end. One of 
tho be.st passages in tlioso n-main.s is tho chapter in which wo are 
told wdnit was .shot by this device, uutl what wan seen before the 
serious work coiimu-ncLHl. Tlieie was a pool near tho ^‘skarm,*’ 
.ijjd the deni/ons of tho forest cairio to drink ihoro at evening, 
reminding us of a well-known picture exhibited by tho Koval Aca- 
diiiiiy last year. Feathevod game and harmless animals (|uonciiod their 
ihiist, untouched and uusuBjiioious, within pistol-skhot of the 
Lull tons’ den. Tho or black rhinoceros, got tins wind of 
their Imuian foe, and Hons snitfed in unploiisaiit proximity to 
Major Levoson and hi.s fciioring Ilolb'Utot companion, and paid for 
thciv intrusion. But tho .account of tliis exciting night watch, 
with tho elephants and lions that were slaughteved and the zebras 
and ijnagga that were spared, iiught to be mail in tho book itself. 

Ill the neighbourhood of tho Kocky Mountains enemies were 
encountered more dangerous even than tho burch or the Ifitha, 
roaching on tho manor of Hod Indians is quite suflicicut to bring 
down tho wholo tribe on the whites. But the days of Uncas and 
Chinghaghook hnvo long passed away ; and neither the Sioux iior 
tho Bacotah were prtqmred for a contest with men who were 
armed with rifles of long mngo, and had had oxpcrienco of Indian 
warliiro. Wc are glad to record that tho victors showed modc- 
nition in theu* success, and that tho doctor of the party attemled 
to the wounded Redmeii, and laid thorn down where their friends 
eould carry them away. With a portion of thoBlackfoot trilxi re- 
lations of amity were established, and the same medical man cleverly 
sot the leg of an old Indian, broken by the kick of a horse. Tbi.s 
part of the narrative derives further interest from tho moral to 
which it points. Tho reckless slaughter of buffaloes at all times 
of tbe year for their skins, which fetch a good price at St. lamis, 
must soon materially alter tho conditions of this sport; and it 
seems tolerably clear that, until tho population shall oe sullicicnt 
to occupy and reclaim tho jprnirios, Congress will, as suggesU^d, do 
well to reserve a tnict oi country and to detino a season of the 
year within which the bulfalo snail have protection. Jt is one 
thing to improve away an existing population and give up a fertile 
tract to wild animals, and another to lot the animtik be luthlessly 
massacred before man is ready to take their place. At tho present 
rate of consumption, otlier Holds must .soon hi sought for by sports- 
men wlm try to emulate the science, the perseverance, tbe skill in 
•woodcraft, and the descriptive power displayed by the old Shikari 
in these volumes. 


THE KPIC OP. HADES.* 

A lthough precedent might bo eked for tb» rather odd plan 
of beginning on epic in the middle, and, on its meeting with 
approval, supplying a beginning and an end, it must bo admitted 
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that in any case it w ft hazardous experiraeut ; and though wo 
cannot say that the present attempt to perform this feat is a mia» 
tako, it would no doubt have bwm better that the poem should in 
tho first instance havo been written as a wholo. yome time ago 
tlio aullujr td' of Tico IVoridtt piiblwbcd another volume 
cMlod tho uf Jludegf tho reception of which has encouraged 
him to givo tho work a wider rango by adding a preliminary and 
a concluding cJiapter, It may bo remembered that the bocond 
Book uf the £jhc consisted of stories which were supposed to havo 
been kddto ono who in a dream had Ti.sitwl the weird land beyond 
Cliaron’a stream, by ghosts who bail had th<*ir errors and sonws 
on oarlh, but were awaiting there tW beatific end. Tho First 
Book pictures tiie inure proininont of the evil-doors in classic liiblo 
.‘19 they .appear to the narrator, undergoing suflering wilhout end, 
in a .'^ielf-wruugiit ifcolatloii. Four such I’uniou.s sinners aitJ singled 
out — Tantalus aiifl Sisyphus, I'hindra and Clytemnestra. In each 
c.i.se the poet iucliilgefl in tiu; liberty of chotxsing his own version 
of the cla.■^^'i«; legend, aud, «s in tho introduction of the death 
of Folups, depaning, \vhero ha .•'Oc.s lit, from the Lraditiunal 
account's. Wo never heard, for iiistanco, of tho wjiisper of tho 
tempt r suggcotiug to Xantaiiia that w'hai waa needed to recover 
for him llie youtii of joy and yore ” was to sacrifice his beat- 
belovod Felops, and that the climax of his wickediiesa is ^‘Tho 
stain of blood blotting the slain of lint’’; but here, as in the 
bandliug of ibo talo of Sisyqihus, the writer adapts tbe myths to 
the levon.'S which ho has to leach, in portraying not. only 
the phv sulcal pain and tortiu'e of wrong-doers, but “the pain of 
mind ” which 

Is Horccr far than anY^l»wlily ill. 

Tins indeed stands out most prominently in the two women 
who are perhaps the iincst creaiioua of this First Book. True 
to tho clastic iiU'Jil of cndi, the author makes rhajdra penitent for 
her incireclual lie, and Clytemnestra impcnilent, aud ready in her 
intolerable to deplore and regret luaight except tho 

absence of lier p.uamour. Lu riuudra's c.'i 30 ho maltes somu 
little variations of the original legend, which soften down tho 
less natural parts of it, and enable him to bring out more forcibly 
the dread catastrophe, ’flius Phtedra reprcHcnts hcT-self aa havin;^’ 
been married to the aged Thcpeus wlicu a mere child ; llippolytu.**, 
too, is not the hard misc'gynistof Euripides, but, alitor Plnodra has 
(quickened a liamo in hi.s heart, puts distanci) betwixt himself and 
her by a scroll which owns his lovo, but says he shrinks from this 
great wdckednevss ; a scroll which acts upon the headlong woman 
as a moti\o for tho vengeance which .she soon compasses. Ho 
also departs from tho plot of Enrijndea in making her addi*e.ss her 
fiil^e charge to Theseus by ■word of mouth, and introducing tlxe 
sugge.->tion of the son’s fatal drive while they thomsf'lves are 
looking oa ; whereas tho Breek dramatist makes Phtedra liang 
hemcli on learning that Mippolytus rejects her advances, and leave 
behind her a scroll traducing him to Jiia father, who straightway 
banishes him from his pre.sence, to meet the same catastrophe, but 
without tho Bame witnesses. Here is a description uf liippoly tus ; — 

But evt-rniorfi 

irpon (Jio high lawna •wandering hIoiio, 
lie ilwolt niiwc'd, weaving to Artcmia, 

K'lirest oC .'ill (/lyrrqn.nu inoid'^, a wreath 
l*’roui the unpollnti'd mcaclw, whom ntJVTr herd 
Drives his Avlnte lloek, n<.(i*<ver seytho hath come, 

But (Ini heo sujD upon unl’etlr.retl \\iijg 
Uv<>r ilio springlike lawns, and Turity 
NVatcr.s them n ith soil dews. 

Alorc original, and yet perhaps suggested by a word or so of 
Fniripidfs, is Plimdras cxunparlson of hcrstlf when smitten with 
love of Ilippolytup^aud apprised of his ailinity to her: — 

I turned away, 

Like :>omc -^vhite bird that Icavps tlio flf>clc, which sails 
llmh in mid air above the Imunts of nun, 

I’oelmg flomo little dart withm her brc^ist, 

Not death, but like to death, and slowly wnka 
Down to the earth alone, and bears her hurt 
Unseen, by herlilc.sa sand and bitter pool. 

And pines until the end. 

Clytemnestra, ns next presented, is also, in its way, a etrilung 
dramatic study. Her cslraiigcmont from her lord and flubsequeut 
faithlessness are rel’errod to the discovery of his acquiescence in 
the sacrilice of their first born, Iphigenia, for whom she yearned 
more than fur her younger children, seeing that, as aho says:— 

1 had boruA 

ITer in iny opening girlhood when I Ic.^pt 
Ironi cluid (o (pieeii-^«/ nt^ver heed tint King. 

With a heart thus tcnantloss, she is renresented as loo readily li»- 
teniug to tho “ dciir and comrortabkv’ words of ji2gisthus, and, 
though nut yielding at once, coming at length U> such guilt 
that by tho timo the ten years’ siege was ended, and tho rotura of 
the conqueror from Troy was imminent, the murders that follow 
had been planned again and again 

As ’twero 

Some drama oft roheamed, wherpin each step, 

Each word is so prepared, tho poorivst player 
Knows bis turn uomo to do— the solemn landing— 

The ride to tho piilaoo gate— tho cuiirtOAiea 
Of wflcoine-r-tbe mute crowds wit hunt — the bath 
Freparod within— tbe proeJoiis circluig folds 
Of tissue snatched around him, bliuttlng oat 
The gaze, and folding hel]>kss like a not 
Tho mighty limbs— the battle axe laid down 
Againat the wall, and I,, Ids wife and Queen 
Alone u Ah Itim, waiting and watching still 
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Till the woman shrieked without. Tlien with swift step 
I eeiaed the axe, and struck him as ho lay 
ilelploss, one, twice, and thrico— once for my prl, 

Onoe for my love, once for the woman, and all 
For Fate and iny Kevonge. 

Tho 'whole passage is as tragic as it is graphic, and in the latter 
chai'actcristic seems to recall to the mind’s eye Flaxman’s “ Out- 
lin(5S.’‘ Then follow the liaiintings of murder, the siispicioiisness 
of a guilty conscimico, the half yrurriing, half dread, to see the young 
Orestes’s fiice, “ lest from his tyoa His fathers soul should smite 
me.” That cjid comes at last.' The mother’s heart sees through 
the disguise of pilgrim wei?d.M, and longs to throw herself on the 
wanderer’s neck, Mpuni her queenly rank, and forget all but lier 
motherhood ; hut whilst guilt suggests a momeutary hesitation, 
she lie.irs the dt^nth-cry of /Egisthus, and sees her son con- 
fronting her with bloody brand : — 

Oh ! he w;ia fair 

And trniMc to see, whcT> from Ioh limbs 
The suppliant’s muntlc fsilUii, left tho mail 
And nrina of u young warmer. Lovo and Hate, 

Which are tho otVspring of a corninou sire, 

^^lro^e for tho mastery, till within his ovtiS 
1 «uw hia falhor’fl gho'it glare unapivnsc<l 
From out I>.ov<i’8 ciisrMiicnts. Tluu 1 knew my fate 
And his — mine to be ftlaiti by my sou’s hand, 

And his to slay me, .since tlic Fuiics drave 
Our lives lo one destruction ; and I took 
His point within my Irrca.st. 

After the poet s apology for not multiplying examples of such 
chief sinners in Tartarus, and a poetic cnioodimoiit of Virgil, jEiI. 
vi. 740, &c., showing that there is an end of Wrong and Death 
and Ilell when time and sufiering ha\o effaced the stiiin from the 
aouJ, the sceno changes to Hades, where 

the ghosts which rose 

From every darkling copse showed thin and pale — 

Thinner and paler far than those 1 left 
In agony, even aa Fitv st'enia to wear 
A thinner fcmi than Fear. 

And then, after a “ march past,” so to speak, of Hades’ chief 
tenants, which we have witnessed already, there is another change 
of scene to Olympus, where, upon the gentle .slope 

. Of n fair hill, a joyous company, 

The immortals lay. 

• « « • • 

Not dreams, indeed, 

Hut something dreamlike were they. Hlesacd shades, 

H< roic and Divine, as when, in days 

When man was voung, and Time, the vi' iJ thought 

TranshtU'd into Form tJic uriatlaiii’d 

Jmpowiblc beauty of men's dreams, and 11 .x 

Tile lA»vcliiK‘.>fl ill marble. 

Under the guidance of Psyche the poet faucica hiniscdf privi- 
leged with a vision of each of the distinctive godlike presences” in 
turn, expounding and jmstifying the principlo which they severally 
ropreftent. Artemis is made to call liersLdf tho “ refuge of young 
wmla,” whom eager, vigorous youllr connects with purity and the 
exorcise of the ciiase, ere yet tho charm of sensual case allures ” ; 
and whom sweet uiaideus connect with the moon and holy hymiw 
and floaring liturgies. She identifies Iier.sclf with the guardianship 
of faucy-frco iimulenhootl before love wake.s the soul, and is not 
altogether satisfied with the sadder shiino which h:is replaced ! 
her own.” The vision of Aphrodite which follows takes us into 
lighter moods, and the piisj^age whore tho goddess boasts her still 
undiminished sway is, like another passage in Phaedra’s story in 
Part I., a poetic and graceful “ locus classicuB.” Anon the rosy- 
mouthed goddess gives place lo lier virgin sister, Athend, charged 
with a brief to plead tho delights of learning — 

wbii'ii grown grvat 

And stronger and morn korii for sluwer limbs, 

And dimmer ejes and loneliness and loss 
Of lower good— wealth, friend.sliip, ay, and Love. 

After Athend comes queenly Herd, whoso province is to embody 

a higher hliis than the.oe, which fits 
A moitiil life, compact of body and soul. 

And therefore duublc-nal.uriHl->ii calm path 
Which lies before the feet, through common w.ay.s 
And undi<!tingni>hcd t ru\v<l3 of toiling men. 

And yet is hard to trend, though fieeining smooth, 

And 3 ’et, though level, earns a worthier crown. 

The poet next turns to the contcniplation of the Sim-God and 
Song-God, the ever-young Apollo, illustrates hia minstrelsy 
by passing in review each good attribute of his fellow-Olympiaiis, 
teaching them that of everyone in turn the world has need, though 
yet there is a higher work than yours ” : — 

To be fiilfillnd of Godhead as a cup 
Filled with a precious e-wnce, till the hand 
On marble or on canvn.x falling, leaves 
Celestial traee.s, or from reed or string 
Draws out faint echoes of the voice divine 
That bring God nearer to a faithless world. 

Then follows tho merging of all thoso godlike forms and embodied 
attributes into 

a new innot«*nce, 

A child with eyes ctivine, a lilllo child, 

A little child — no more ; 

and the representatives of power and beauty, Heracles and Apollo, 
into a Heavenly Form- 

Strong not to act but sufTer : far and mcok, 

Not prtKid and eager : with soft eyes of erace. 


Not bold with joyous youth ; and for the flie 
Of song and for the happy careless life 
A sorrowful pilgrimage— changed, vet the same, 

Only diviner fur; and keeping still 
The Life Goddighied, and tho sacrifice. 

Thus the author has Achieved the task he set himself of show- 
ing, in no mocking or doubting spirit, that the myths of classic 
antiquity are capable of interpretation in pure faith by a luoaorn 
singer; and that the sinners, aulferers, saints, and divinities of 
whom the legeudary lore of Hades, Tartarus, Olympus tells, have 
a meaning intelligible to us, and that, mututis mutandis,” tho 
classic fables embody verities written 

Upon the nnclmnging human heart and soul. y 

One clement of tho .suoce.sa which wo venture lo anticipate for ^ 
this poem lies in tho evident good faith of tho author’s religious 
tone, lift well as in his eutire purity of thought. Imbue<l from 
youth Avith tho spirit of classic poetry, till it has become n part 
of his being, a sort of loyalty to both worlds tits him for the 
task of blending tho lights and shades of mythland with the clearer 
truths of the fulness of time ; and a simple and lucid style, a 
spontaneous power of song, and a bright, fearless fancy enable 
bim to sei/.o and retain tho sympathies of his audience. Wo be- 
lieve that the Epic of Hades will approve itself to independent and 
cultivated students as one of the most considerable and original 
feats of recent English poetry. 


CAMILLE’S TOUMKNTOIL* 

T he natural history of a noisy and dissipated young married 
lady cannot be a very easy or pleasant thing to write. 
Partly by a practised lluency, partly by a tolerably genuine 
sympathy witn her wayward' heroine, and even more by tlie 
audacious absurdity of her plot, the author of Camille's Tormentor 
has produced a study of a ftist matron which is not very dis- 
agreeable to read. One is obliged to laugh over CamiUe's Tor- 
mentory sometimes at, and somolimes with, the aiU-hor; and 
though the story is tragic in intention, tlio most sentimental novel - 
reader will bo prevented }jy the unreality of tho whole affair from 
suffering too deep a sorrow. People who rightly object lo the 
introduction of tho IVohate, J)ivoree, and Admiralty Division of 
tlie High Court of JiLstice into a novel will have lo acknowdedge 
that the legal proceedingH in this tiile are of a fiuitiistic and airy 
sort fur removed from reality. The writer has apparently wished 
to tamper with forbidden things, but lacked tho courage to be 
naughty. If it is to be considered as an elfort at what is politely 
called realism, Camille's Tormmtor w a failure, for it really is not 
particularly olfensivc. One is left with tho impression that the 
author could have written a pleasant and lively story, had not the 
laurels of certain other lady novidibls tempted her on to dangerous 
ground. 

Lady Amy Bellamy, the tormentor of her husband Camille, was 
gifted with an extraordinary temper. Her earliest exploit was to 
break all tho mirrors of a spare bedroom in wdiich isho was locked 
up as a punishment, while still a child. \^'hcQ I had been con- 
.sidered punished long enough, and was let out, the room w'aa a 
wilderness of broken glass and china, and torn-down oiirtain.s and 
upset chairs. I was a bleeding little object, with hands that break- 
ing the looking-glasses had covered with long cruel cuts.” From 
this moment of her angel infancy Lady Amy w.oa too stronur for 
her widowed mother, Lady Rosehow, and when she iii.sisted 011 
marryingCamillo Langdon, a half-French journalist whose home was 
Paris, Lady Rosehow gave in reluctantly. The story liegins with a 
very tierce quarrel belw'een the young married jieoplo. liUdy Amy 
tells her lord that he is called a half- Frenchman who lives by his 
wits,” accuses bim of kissing tho bouquet of an actress, and demands 
a final and complete separation. Camille replies that he has unfortu- 
nately neither deserted nor ill used her ; but ho yields at last to w'hat 
seems, from a later passngo, to have been a ha&t of his, dings her 
from him, and goes to the theatre. Lady Amy went alono to the 
same place of ainusoment, and on her return home packed up her 
trunks, and went off to England by the early train. Camille next 
morning found that she bad fled, sat down, as in duty bound, and 
wrote some chapters of his novel, then determined to follow his 
wife, and was prevented &om taking that stop by a sudden attack 
of brain-fever. 

On Lady Amy’s return to England, ber prim and composed 
mother wa.s rather annoyed than surprised. The younger matron 
declared that she was determined to bo divorced, the older lady pro- 
tested, and, after a few quaiTols, Lady Amy went otf to Wrode, 
a watering-place where her family was well known. By way of 
bringing Wk Camille, Lady Hosehew wrote him an extremely 
offensive letter, which he was able to road about two months after 
the date at which it was written. He made no reply, and Lady 
Amy, whose heart, we miftt remember, was in the right pkee, 
gave herself up to tho gaieties of life at Wrode, and to secret 
chagrin. Perhaps the canvas is rather overcrowded with the 
figures of the people who make Lady Amy’s court. There is a rich 
and ill-bred Mr. Oonrady, who owns a yacht, and falls in love with 
the person and title of the heroine. There is a family of Mount- 
joys, with a flirting daughter, whose want of heart and false 
ceniality are meant to be foils to the heroine’s passionate and 
loving nature. The Mountjoys possess a governess, of the sort 

• Camillas Tormentor, By the Anther of ** Kosi Noel,” &c. London ; 
Richard Bentley A Sons. 1677. 
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common in flctSon, a beautiful, winning, appealing little creature 
named Georgio, who has, like all the clmractei-a, an immenen^ 
talent for flirtation. To these must be added a Mr. Blagrave, 
a poet and painter and a man of property, who has a wealc lung 
and is therefore interestiug.” Lady Amy, with her frou-frou 
hair/’ which is probably a euphemism for a iVinge, might have 
been happy in this paradise of flirts, hut she had a heart s sorrow 
and nouralgia. llcr manuer of dealing with the latter malady 
may be called henue 

As tt severer throb than over darted tbiougli her temples, she started np 
■with A wild exclamation; (she always revolieil against pain) ami gumg to . 
the bell, rang it violently, saying U) liurrnrd wlto upfi iiiivil, 

“Toast a slico of broad, Roak it in brandy, pepper it \ull witii red pepper, 
and bring it to me hot!** 

“Oh, my lady 1 You’re never going to” 

“ Ves, I am. ‘ MaUc haste. I am in torlmo.” 

“ But your ludysliip’s cheek was blistered Iho Inst time — and g"ing out 
to dinner to-niglit”-—— 

“Bo good enough to do as 1 tell you,” said Lady Amy, Rtniiiping her 
foot. 

Burrard staried hnekwards, and retii-i d, presenlly to return bringing, 
under protest, the brandied, peppered toast, smoking liot. 

Lifn at Wrodo wna made up of yarhtiug, lovo-mriking, and 
q^uarrelHng. Mr. Blngravo was not captivated by Mi&s Mountjoy j 
sue had a clieery luaDiiw, and ho linti'd what is called a chct'ry 
manner.” With the goveniesH, on tlio otiicr hand, ho was much 
pleased; and he sent lier ten boxes of swe'tnieal.s on her birthday. 
As a result, tho young lady wa.s told liy Mrs. Blount joy that ‘4iigh 
social doings ’’ were not for her, and she took refuge with the good- 
natured Lady Amy. 'JTinl unattached matrf)n had by this time 
inclined more and move to the courtship of Mr. CoJirad}^, who let 
it be known that (Janulle Langdon was at Trouville, looking vio-y 
tloiirishing and arniu>iug himself very well a}»parently.” Camille 
had given but one sign of exi&tenco ; his kindness had not Leon 
“ im remitting'’; for be eent large packets of banknotes to his 
wile. Persons who ililnk of attempting translations from the French 
will hear with pleasure that Camille had made large sums out of an 
Knglish version of a W'ork by a M. (.Ihaieau-Ueynni'd. Unmoved b^' 
these tokens of alletTion, and cut to the heart at the idea that her 
Camille “ looked very tloiinshiiig,*’ JiUdy Amy “goaded herself 
into the madness of action, a»id WTote a fourth leitor setting forth 
her case to Mr. iSnaith.’ Mr. Snaith was her solicitor, and her 
case was that, aftm* she Inul dewu’ted her husband, he still ruth- 
lessly pei’seciitod her by paying her debts. Hert* tlie fantastic ele- 
ment conies into tlie story in groat force Mr. Snailh in houio 
niVHterious way takes Uady Amy's “case” into Urn place where 
such matters are decided ; a liost of witnesses testify to the guilt 
of Oamillo, for w'hom no <tne appears. The result of these Kuim- 
what hazy legal jtroceedings may be'it be described in the words 
of Camille himsfdl : — 

nut. onf* (lay airivod a ndtification from a lawyer 4.f Ibc suit you had 
in tiUUed mo. lie-* iliou, tlo., 1 lit lie know what 1 wus th’o victim 

of. You know all thi‘< ]iait ol it. How 1 made no defeiiee; how wilnci'.scs 
junipcd ninililv into ll>e w itne>.‘«-box, and gave evnhucc against me. 
Hxhnd cre/miros Ironi 'rronvine ; sluuly Kngl^^llmen who hud been fooed 
by disgfc'ico into the Imniihatmg »lielti‘r of a fuieigii laiiil. 

JFaving gained her (*a.«e, Lady .\my was now fr('e,aa she put it, to 
“ bolter herself ’ by marriage, hlio submitted to tho nauseous court- 
ship of Conrndy, and foil so low as to allow him to instnud her in 
the pastime of skating on wheels. “ I've been longing for thi.s luo- 
meut,'’ stivsConrady. “ 1 should bavelouged for it still more insanely 
if 1 hadn^t had you half iu my arms all the afternoon.” Hut though 
the toils of Coiiriidy were gathering round Ijady Amy, other and 
better influences had not deserted her. A mysterious Mr. Chilian 
Crey had taken a house in the neighbourhood, lie was a very 
old man, witli a grey beard and blue spectacles, and on one occa- 
sion, after he had been present when tho hcroimj 'svas singing, a 
low. faint voice was heaiU to whisper “ Amy.” The experienced 
reador begins to guess who Mr. Chilian Grey is, and his suspicions 
are soon confirmed. It chanced on the evening when Gcorgio had 
been warned against “ high social doings ” that she was run down 
by Mr. Grey's pony-carriage. He took her into his house, 
and gave her some groen Chartreuse, when tho sliy, 3’et trusting, 
little creature expressed a wish to bo his guest. “You can 
help me, beyond any words of mine to expiCNS, by giving me the 
shelter of your roof for a day or two.” Thus appealed to, Mr. 
Grey threw off his disguise, hi.s heard, spoctaeles, and so forth, and 
appeared as Camille Langdon. Georgie now understood the whole 
iittwr, and let Mr. Langdon know that Mr. Cmnvnly had accus' d 
him of enjoying himself at Trouville. The result was that Camille 
seized the earliest opportunity to give Conrady “ a blow across the 
face, a fierce blow right across the face that struck his hat off, and 
left him reeling, his dark, coarse hair ruffled by the wind.” It had 
dawned on the mind of the injured husband that Conrady had 
aided Mr. Snaith to win Lady Amy’s “ case ” by suborning the 
“ hybrid ” witnesses at Trouville, 

The wet of the novel is a game at hide-and-seek between Lady 
Amy, her lover, and her ex-nushand. The latter secured an inter- 
view with bis late wife in the manner reprobated as “luinie 
sucken ” by Scotch law, “ The house shook, as with a crash ho 
buret the bolt that fastened the door, and entering, spTa^ up the 
stairs, two steps at a time, and entered Amy’s room,” scene 
that followed was tolerably impassioned 

Not to chiJip her, press his lips on her silken hair, would have required 
superhuman strength of will. , , . 

He claspeil her to him until he felt the boating of her h^art ; he kissed her 
hair until his nioastache was entangled in Its silky tendrils. 

Then he flung hejc from him, saying hoarsely amUow, 


“ Got away from mo ! Do tiot touch me ! ^ You are mine no Ioniser* 
Tou may Wong to any man--bnt you con never again bebng to me! 
mom!” kiugli.“itS shwkmgthatl should be In you’: 


Here it appears that when once a man gets into the mveteratfl 
habit of flingiug his wife about, evou years of absence will not cure 
bim of the practice. We are not aware that there was anything 
to prevent Camille fi-oni marrying Lady Amy over agam and 
sturling afj-esh, and indeed wo could quote a precedent for this 
course from a recent novel of some weight. This was a plan 
whii’h occurred to neither party, for Camillo is too much occupied 
in justifying hia ehiinge “ lrora“ Camille Langdon to Chilian Grey,’’ 
“ iJoctors no doubt, the oanes, would say that this was a 
pioco of eccentricity, produced by a morbid condition of 
the brain resulting from my illne.s.s ; I deny that ; it was 
a rciison.-ible thing to do, under tho circumstances, what I 
did.” Witliout leaning, as a rule, to medical evidence in support 
of pleas of ins.iriity, wo are obliged to side in this case with “ the 
diic.torB, the uhscs.” It may be admitted, on tho other hand, that 
Cainill(;’ft policy of disguise was as “ reasonahlo ” as tho rest of his 
and of Lady Amy’s actions. After their midnight interview, 
which ends w ith a clover description of a conflict between pride, 
love, and bad temper, Caniille weut abroad. Lady Amy took to 
chanipagno and chloral, and dragged tho Georgie about with 

her to Brighton, Paris, and to other places, whoro she saw a great 
di*al of rowdy company. This interfered with tho love-making of 
the po-tical lilagrave, who was accustomed to address G*eorgio as 
my “ smile amid dark frowns,” my “e:cntle tone amid rude voices.” 
No Aoice could well bo moro rude than that of Lady Amy, who, 
by way of dibcouraging Mr. Conrady, said, “ What a scrubby 
Cockney set you all are here at Brighton 1 ” 

It is scarcidy wortli while to follow Lady Amy through each 
step from rcspcctiibility to Bomotliing short of what is quite 
reputublo. (kimille at last invited her, as we understand, to fly 
with him to Italy : — 

Tln n, Amy, conn* to tl'o lovdiost of all lundfi with mo, where every fair 
crc.-ilion tluit lilc knows miui'stcr.s to tin* «<(iisf ; and xve will begin aiiothor 
dual uxi^touco. which .shall be like tho rcimhui of fwo once mi»erable houIs 
thiiL h.avo pas.'jcd (lirongh euilhly Eunuwi}, and have been divided and re • 
united by Death. Come! 

Tho intorview at which this invitation was given took place on 
the Downs at Briphton. Some one rode past swiftly. “It was 
Conrady, on a llcry Morocco barb, whoso wild eyes end impatient 
hoofs told of its flerce, sun-land temperament.” A man who 
rides fiery Morocco barbs on the Dowms is capable, os the sequel 
shows, oi' any crime. We do not intend to reveal the catastrophe. 
Lady Amy “ deserved all Folly's punishments, and she has re- 
ceived tl.oin,” 

The plot of CfWullcH Tormentor is tho mere burlesque of o plot. 
The purpose of tho author is, no doubt, expressed in a sermon of 
Georgie Glyn's ; — “ Deeds of love, and thoughts of true things and 
pure, cut us off from that wretched aWrptiou in frivolity and 
worldlincss which pamlyses our better self.” It is a pity that 
the author of CumilleB Tormentor has thought it necessary to 
develop this moral in such a queer environment of people and cir- 
cumstances os that which we have described. In many passages 
she shows observation, powers of desc'ription, and all through the 
book a confident fluency which loads bur into curious errors. It 
is scarcely accurate to say that in the quarrel between two girls 
“ rivalry and an invincible delermiimtion on tho part of each to 
outshine tho otlier were the cusa belli'' “ Los exploits de Bigenis 
A, Kritas” (vol. i. p. 275) is perhaps an American way of saying 
“ l^s exploits de Dig^nis Akritas.” Trifles of this sort arc hardly 
noticeable in tho prevailing recklessness of a plot iu which many 
really admirable' sketches of impulsive character are lost and 
obscured. It is bard to combine the attractions of a novel of 
“ fast'’ life with a regard for propriety and an inclination to enforco 
moral lossons. Tho writer of VamilleB Tormentor ought to make 
her choice, aud is quite clever enough to produce an interesting 
book which shall owe nothing of its interest to descriptions oi 
dubious flirtations and impossible divorces. 


AN EASTERN KEFOKMER.* 

FpnB fast oi Ramadan was over, and the exhausted jpe^le were 
JL assembled in multitudes in tho great Mosque of El-Basmh — 
that pious city upon which, according to tradition, Allah daily casta 
an approving glauce. A man stood on the steps of the pulpit, and, 
throwing away his kaftan, cried aloud, “ 0, ye who are here met 
together 1 Like os J cast aw^ this garment, so do I renounce all 
that I formerly believed.” This man was H-Ash’aii; and this 
day, three hundred years after the flight of tho Arab prophet from 
Meklta, was an epoch in the history of Isliim. For tho ikith of 
Mohammad has passed through more phases and experienced 
greater revolutions than perhaps any other of the religions of the 
w'orld. In tho earliest, the Mekkan phose— -the shortest but the 
noblest of all— we see a simple and singularly lofty Theism, dis - 
iigured indeed by a startling realism, but nevertheless possessing 
a grandeur that Ishim never saw again. At Medina tbe religion 
of Mohammad underwent serious and unhappy moditicatioua. The 
prophet, partly in imitation of, and partly in opposirion to, the Jews 
I of Yatlbib, introduced changes in bis teaching which form a 

• Xur Ctigchichfe Ahu*l- Nason Al-As*atVt, Von W. jSpitti. Leipzig t 
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melancholy coninwt to hia curlier faith. Tims Ihv Isliiiu had been a I 
religion of the Aralw. It had to h arii tlu* iidluenco that culture | 
can exorcise upon faith. When the tnie of Moljuiujajul.iu coinjufst | 
rolled northwai'da this inlluenco to hv r\ert»‘d. At the Uouit 
of the Khalifa at Damaacus w.iB coilfi-U'd Avh.ile\er of iij\ilh-ctiuil ^ 
life the Syrians had attained to nri(.l»'r tlu) rule of Die liy/auliuo * 
Emperors*, and, low as was the .^t.mdard iv.iclu'd, it was buhliiuc ; 
compared willi anything the Arabs had bet u re Iv now n, a in I IsLiiu i 
Boon gave signs of its iutluonce. At this iinio (lui'ti luity ! 
also came into play. The Syrian Oliiiotiuas were well ii*c(M\«*d nl | 
the Oo art of tiie KhiaUfs, and were often encuun;;i(l to diseu.-'^ I 
points of faith with their Muriliin anla^onisLs ; and the result of' 
the collision of tho two rn'CMia is ajiparent in tin' doelnuej of 
some of the early Mohanimadau bcrt'^. When tin' ’Abhi.-i Khalils 
eatublished their thione at JhiglulaJ, JsUiu entered its (iuiiili or 
Perdlao phase. JCncoiiiUered l»\ I'aisees aiul Jluildhi^t'*, the 
Murilim Conquerors dibC(»>eied that llieie were luil a Kw llimjjs 
in hwuoii and earth not dmuiiil of in tireir phiKbtijdu, and liny i 
forthwith set about supphing the delieieney. | 

Thus we bee .fewish, (.lluialian, and IV'iMan ..'leineijis * 

saccew*ivelv intrialucid into the nimplu cjeml t.f Sleklia, Ihit 
another iiitiuence w^as brought to bciu; -yion lbl:iiu in \U third and 
fourth plmse.-*, more any ofthcao; (i)K wiis tlio 

philosophy of ArisWjie. liUnsluwd to his v\urKH in .Skiu, the 
uncultivated b\^ always keen-wilted Arabs soon bei^.iii to lake a 
which would hine done credit to any iuedi:e\al ' 
university; Plato they never understood, and seureely tried to | 
undw^^^jjj . Aristotle bpoedily created an entllUMn^m whleli 1 
fraught with the most moiuenUniH lesiilli tui* ttje Moh.iiii- I 
'^udan religion. The immediate etlect of t)i(' stieh oL Vrj‘-tolle‘& I 
logical WTiting-8 wnis the fouiuialioii of beliools »)f bri-t thinkers. 
Ot these the school of the Mo'te/dljs was the inobt inintiUanl. 'I’h» y 
wei'e what may l>e willed the Jiroad Churcli ot Isbiin. 'Ihey repudialr d 
the realistic ideas about the heity which were lilo .nnumg other 
Muslims; denioil predestination and a.s.berted tlnj doctrine (»f imli- 
vidual iVBponsibiUty ; and scouted the legends of a sensual panidioo 
aud of Ixidily punishments in hell. Armed with all the icnouives 
of practibed dialccliciaus, the Mo’tezilis soon foumi themselves 
triumphant. The orthodox divines, unskilled in debate, and able to 
substantiate their opiiiiona only by vain uppeuK to Siirah and 
Suunah, were utUu'ly worsted in tlit'ir encounters with the Proud 
Okurch, and eventually declined to discuss matt era of faith alto- 
gether. Orthodoxy seemed about to be extenui rated, at le.isl 
among the edmiited clabse.s, and live-lhouglit (of en exceedingly 
UKiderate aud reasonable kind, bo itsuid) appeared '-V'Tywhero \ic- 
toriouB. 

It w'as at this crisis that El-Aehari arose, a \nopket in Ikibrab. 
Born in the 260th }ear of the Plight , nl au old AiMb stock, ho wa-' 
brought up in the strictest orthodoxy *, and, as a natural lesult, on 
arriving at years of discretion ho found the trammelH of liit> cinld- 
hood's faith too narrow for endurance, and enrolled hiLU''elf among 
the disciples of a celebrat'd doctor of the Mo’te/iU' lieicM. ITp to 
his fortieth year he adhered strictly to Uie tenets of his master, 
and was genorally regarded as his most distinguished pujnl; when 
a ditlerence arose between them, wliich was utieiided witli weighty 
consequoncefl for fplam. Tradition iwiribes tlie origin of this dif- 
ferenco to ti discussion between pupil and master on the neces'^ity 
that Go<l should do right, and the impossibility of evil with Him. 
El-Ash 'ari put tiic case of thrt e bnUlnTs, one of whom lived u 
righteous lile, the second was (’odles.s, and the third dicMl when a 
child. The mtt.ster answered, “ The lirst will be rewardetl in 
heaven, the second punislu'd in ludl, andlhe llrtrd neither punislie(l 
itoT rewarded.” To this hie disciple objected. Hut wlmt if the 
third were to say, O Lord I if thou hiulst b>il lot me live 1 might 
have become pious, aud entered iuto paradise like ni) gwlfearing 
brother P ’* The sbeykh replied, “ (lod would s:i\, I knew iL.t 
thou, hudst thou li\ed, W’oulflesl have been godles.'? and nn infub ), 
and havo gone into hell.” El-Asli’ari insniully prchsed the olwh.U's 
rejoinder, ‘‘ Then the second brother would say, t) Jjordl wliy 
didst thou not lot me also die as a child, that 1 might not luivo 
sinned aud come iuto hell P '* The profe.M.-,(u', fairly driven to bay, 
oxclaimed, ** Art thou posseased P ” “ Nay, ’ s.iid' El-Ash’iui, “ but 
the sheykh’s ass is etucK fast on the brid^-e." 

Whatever iiuiy be the liiritorical truth that lies buneath tliis tra- 
dition — and questions like these have been a-sked and left uuauhw ered 
among others than Muj-liius, and in later limes than the tentJi eei - 
tury — the fact is certain that El-Aulfuri, disautisiiod with the 
liberal school of which he had been ti zealous supporter t'» 
his fortieth yetvr, and perhaps tilled with that lotigiug alter a 
definite and authorized Clued which has brought ahoiu the most 
extraordinary revulsions of faith in men of all times mid of all shades 
of intellect, gave himself up to u rainule examination of the Koran 
and traditions, in ordw to test the evidtiices of orthodox Mobam- 
madanism. After a period of severe mental struggle, not without 
the customary accoiupanimont of visions with wdiich legend is 
wont to embellish such states of transition, he satisfied himself of 
the errors ol‘ freo-tbought, drew up a i^umma Thcologwu of bis 
reformed doctrine, and presoutod it in the great mosque of El- 
Hasrah with the words and gesture already narrated. 

The mere reaction of religious feeling* from scepticism to strict 
orthodoxy would in itself bo little. History has turnislied count- 
less instances of men who, weary of battling in the quicksands of 
free-thoiiglit,' have taken refuge beneatK the sheltering rock of a 
traditional Qhureh. Hut it is not oflKii that these mtm carry back 
with theih .into their peaceful retreat the broad principles and 
scientific fUelhods which were forxnedy tlieir greatest pride. They 


goiimlly look back upon llicdr days of si'oplicism with horror and 
atliight: aud do not diiro to approach ever so distantly tlmir 
formci eauoDs of evidence and methods of reasoning. El-A sharia 
case wnis ditlereiil, and it is this that gives it so great an historical 
imporliiuci'. He a^iw tinit, ■without the logical training of their op- 
ponents, the orthodox party could not hope to maintuin their ground, 
and he at once intrmlucoil lulo traditioiuil Islam the dialectic eyateiu 
of the licrolical sect in which he hud been educated. This was hia 
wi'idv ; not to give the people a henvcn-horu revelation, not even to 
i'Uborato n new huerpivlntioii of Mohammad s myetical sayings ; 
but simply to give ilm orthodox the vVoapou.s of the sccptica, to 
t'Mch Die upholders of Die traditions how to defend llicni against 
the ski hill iirgumeiits of their advoi-Svirie.s. It seems but a slight 
thing, this moulding of the Arab material inn foreign form, this 
gialiJiig ol Greek loi;ic, on Mekkan dogiiiiis; but it pioduccd 
tistouudiug results. It olfci'led nolliiug le^s than the overthrow 
ol Die liberal school, and Die establishment of Aslfurilc Islam, or 
i’.t If.ist Ibi'iiis of Jsl.'uuimiiuly fouiulud on Ash arile principles, over 
the groattT piirlot tlic Moh luinnidan world to tliis day, ^Vith ij» in 
the inv'-eiil time, the vanquished indei'd claim more sympalby than 
the vlctois. 'I'he deleak'd iibcial parly was really iienrer to 
Molmmimul’s earliest- teaching than wa.s Kl-Ash’avi ; and lioiu the 
point of view^ of comparative religion there is no question llinhthe 
Mo'tey.dks were far in iidv.mee of Die oitlioclox divines. Yet, 
wliiehever wu}^ our synqiaDia s may turn, it is iinpos'.ihle not io 
vecoguize Die imporLanee oi Kl-ADian's jdacc in the hiolory ol 
Moluimm.idanisni. 

Till' rfiuniiulcr of the life t»f oiir lefoMiu r w.is iqjent in dii^pu- 
tfitioiM at the ino'ijiu.'., where In' would liold at b.iy a ring oi 
■'Coptics, making tlieni wondtr ;il tliC kci-u edge 01 his replies ; and 
in compo ing polunic il lieaiises, ol wlneli iiheiit a hundred, only 
om-third oi the whole munlier, have come down to us. Alter )ive- 
aTid-twinl_y veiira (liiis ipoiit 111 doiiii- bailie with the heri'ties, he 
ilied at El-lki'-iah, in v.t». 935, the mohl dicDngiii.slied man ol his 
lime. It is IU.I eioclii.ibl.' to his eii.nO v Lo have to reconl that 
the disciple on wIiom hieast he lav li> ard tJii' dying iiuin iimtlLf 
these ki.'l woids; fhe cuiso of (ivid he oa the Mo’lc/.ilu, their 
woik is ilcdusiuii niul lies.” 

]h\ Wilhelm Spiltii's e.xcelle’it biograpli), in whicli will he 
found extract-' (lom the wu'itiugs of lln* Li'-lern rcfounei, is a 
vahiahie conliibutioii to the hi.:)l(H} ol tlu' Mohammad . 111 nhgiou. 
Iloulsme h.js already treated ot tho eonlialions in Islam uji Lo 
Kl-A-h.:iis lime, and rrole'''^or Meiueii of I 'opudaigen, we umler- 
stand, )ia- ju-» >ent( d to tiie ihieiUil t 'oiiyiV'>.- nt St. I'elei -hiiiv -i 
woik on the lieiorm of El-Aslfan in ^vhlL•h he ciiuiew the Inslui v 
beyond tlie lilcliine of tin relormcr. 'I'he vauoiis devclopmeuls oi 
1 'hm Joiiaa curious slud\, and not (he ha.d inleresling cha[iier i, 
iho '.ne that Dr. W. Spiila ha-^ tie.iled with s*. much leaimrig 
and abdilv. 


TTNODULS Ard’.rV.’^ 

"T TNldkM most of Die abbi}s in ^eothuid, l.i'idores did nul 
owe ill Ibiiinialion toDio“Sair ^anct lor D.e crowe,’ Iml 
to Iii.> craud'-tm and iiaine‘'aln', the l.u-l of Mamingdoii. 'I'lu-it 
DaVid, Die oiuin.d oi Sii I\i ruielli ol tli • I'aliSiiwn, has h.id 
inaiiv romantic adventures laid to hi^ < (sa-u il on no better aiitlio- 
rity ilian the vuv imaginary lustoiv of ileuor lloeei*. Tlie sioi) 
x.iii that he founded Lindoiett «s a tli.ink-oll' ilng to eommemorao) 
the l.iftt ol his many memorable e*'Cii[)eq wlcri, on his ivturn lioiu 
the t'riLsades, he was shipwrteke-d Tiear Dimdee. Unfortunately, 
I’oiduii, who liyed nearer David’s own time than l^occo, sa^s 
jic»t a word of the shipwreck. It seem^ tlrango Dial the grand- 
l.ithei of Koberl Bruce, and the ciuuuion ancestor Ironi wlioiu ail 
the claimants of the Scottish crown at iSorluim traced their claim, 
.‘'houM be bvVi kiiowm in history Iw the title of the English earl- 
dom which he inherited from his graudmulher, tho daughter of 
Walthcot. Ilo lived ro mucli in Ins iaiglisli castle of lAther- 
iiighu) that his^randdaiighterDevorgilla, the m oth er of .John Bali loJ, 
was known as the “ Lady of Eothcriiighay.” But at that time the 
di.stinctiou diiiwn between memhe.rs ot tho s.mu' mition living north 
aud living south of the border line, and Die bitter hostility which 
was ere«iU d by tho War of 1 udependence, wore as ^et undroamod Oi'. 
Wintoun tells us that Englanil and tecoDund were “ as one.” In 
Ihoso times the J'.nglifih ctmld “ nvmi scathlebs through ycoUand 
as they pleased, and Dio boots could do so throughout England, 
thougli luden with gold or nny ware whatever.” It followed then 
j almost as a matter of conrso that, when tlic Earl of lluiitiDgdoii 
built Die great abbey wiiieli lie endowed largely with his English 
us well as with his Scottish lands, ho should build it in the English 
style. 'I'ho bite w'hich he chose for it was both picturesque and 
foiiilc. The btutoly abbey, witli its red sandstone walls and 
pillars, and facings of grey, rose on the. bank of the Tay, with tho 
bcreeii of tho Ochils liehiiid, and in Iront tho “ fail’ Oar*»e ol 
Gowrie,” stretching away to tlie girdle of fantastic peaks that shut 
in the dreaded Highland hordc^. Wood and water were Ihoie in 
plenty ; and the soil, besidee ita lertility, had tho excellent 
quality of being lus fatal to noxious reptiles as the Isle of 
baintu ” itself. 

Unfortunately, tbo walls of the abbey have p^cd away almost 
as completely us the memory of the monks, of whom Mr. Lamg 
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t^8 that DP traditiou reximim eavu tha proverb The bella of 
the abbey will aye bo gotten rung ^ ; — 

There U m entiiij portion of X-ioilorofl Abbey remaining ; and nntil 
within the lawt few years, «o coinnJotely were the ruins bidaew un(li*r mounds 
of their nwn nibbish, that even the most experienced in etrlesiasl ical struc- 
ture® could with diflicultv make out the Rround plan of the building. The 
ruins were «o cumpletel'y overprown with trees and shrubs, aiid tlio place 
was in such a state of utter desolation and neglect, tliat it was known in 
the neighbourhood Solely by the name of **Tho Wililenicss.” 

Quite recently, however, the rubbish has boon clearod away so aa 
to show tho stumps of the pillars, and to maho it posaible to tjace 
the plan of tho building, rart of the walla of Urn (diiincol and of 
die tower arc also still statiding. The only part, liowever, which 
remains entire is a groined arch leading into the cloister court. 
This complete dos true tioii is not the work of the llerormers ; for 
Idndores was lot off easily by them. John Knox writes of tho 
visitation of the monhs of Jjitulores : — ** Wo refonned them, tlicir 
altars overthrew we, their idols, vestun'iita of idolalric, and inuj'S- 
books w'e burnt in the.ir piVHonce, and coininanded them t(» cn^t 
away their monkish habits.” JliiL he says not a \voi<l of pulling 
down the wtdls till not one stone is left upon another, as we now 
see itj for the abbot inad bad the pood sense to submit him.self to 
tho “congregation and to put some reformation to his place.’’ Tho 
work of destruction was stirred not by religious zeal, but by the 
more sordid motive, love of gain; — 

Tho work of spolialiou Iwis gmie on to gradujilly, that it Ins ^.''norally 
escaped obsorvaticu) and h cdkI; but u) llio rliailcr cbc.sl of ^l*vvl)^la',h» 
(here i» prcs<rvt;d a r<‘coi“«j of an apiJO'pnalion aii<l dostiu'-lion wf .Midi an 
oxtousivc character,! hat tiu- lu-ir'iof tin- perjx tratorluul toroturiil th ‘tin n jijct- 
juietor, Alexander, Loid I juulofes. Slaie.’, limU r, j-lone^.lieu u and unhewn, 
were carried olVlbr tlio eiveiion of a luniM' in >»’e\.ijurgb. the mouldings of 
llu* doors and windtovs of whuh .‘-till bear w'ilue.-^N from vvIiciim' they worn 
obtained. On the itiih Apnl, 174 j, tin.* b'llowimc oecur.-j in the neordMif 
the kirk session of New bill gh : — “^I’oJaiiu^ tor liringiri}:: tlie fieo 

stone from the Abby for John Jllaek’s IJouau 00 . 00 \ an entiy winch 

.sliow.s that the abbey was nscu and recogni/.ed as tlie qmniy ioi tJi«* m i/Ji- 
hourhood. 

Kven so recently aa fivc-and-Uveuty ywa ago, the fnmid.'t’uaw of 
a row of filUirs jiud llic remains of a spiral alnir, whieh \m ro dug 
out of the rubbish, wtM'e carried oil' in the same uuscuipniouM way. 

Like the ruins of tiie wails llic liiMoricab recouis uf Lludoies 
sire of the moat uiesigre. 'Jhe nbbots took less psut in public 
tilfiiirs than we should have expected from the beads of a. house 
whose rovcmio was cstirnated 1114,000/. sterling }OAi‘ly, It is only 
Mccasioually that the national bi.-^tury touchoa r he quiet cloistral life 
• within the iibboy walls. In the jear 1218 tho Prior of Durham, 
who had been scut to rmnove tlie intcnlict laid on Scotlsind in tho 
preceding’ year, lodged at Lindtwes on his way bouu', and narrowly 
‘i i3cai»ed lAjing burnt to death in bis room by a lire a.scrilx'd to the 
i :ireles8ne.-"8 of his elmmberKiiu. So mucir wtw he injured by it 
iliat ho never reached iiurhitin, but died at (\)ldu»gliam. It was 
at Llndores that Alo.vandor, Drinco of Scotland, who would have 
boun tho fourth of his name had ho come to tho thri^te, died, and 
thus left tho way to the throne open to tho descendants of 
tho founder of the abbey. In the long war cuused by the con- 
lested succession w^e find occasional iiieution of J^indores. It was 
visited both by John Dalliol and b)' Edward of i'.’nghind. 

One of Wallace’s victories was won at Jrneside, ch'^^’e to the 
abbey lands, and in llm abbey iLnilf, in f30{'j, tkiinpladl of 
Loebow and 8ir Alexander Setou hipned a bond jiledping them- 
selves to stand or fa 11 with Koberl Hriico. One of thu id <.e stone 
cofll ns that have been dug out of the niiiiH must haw* In Id tho 
wasted frame of tlmt unlbrlunaLe Prince of Scutland, llie liitt 
j)uko of Uothtisay, who was buried here apart from ail his race. 
To the quiet of the cloister of Idndores tlio In^it ul the Black 
Douglases, lifter his thirty years of exile, eanio lo pass tho hvo 
years of rest and peace wdiich ended his chequered life. Though 
1 ho abbots kept aloof IVom tho turmoils «ml parly feuds which 
lUvidod tho Court and country, they seem to have been foremo&t 
whero any interest of religion was concerned, 'i'lie “ Cilicial of 
Lindores ” headed llio Council by which Ite&by, tho tirsl heivtic 
burnt in Scotland, was tried and couelenmed, and succeeding 
abbots took an uctivo part in tho martyrdoms of both Pati’ick 
Hamilton and Walter Miln. The last abbot of Lindores was 
Leslie, afterwards bishop of Ross, tho slauncli follower and friend 
of his unfortunate Queen, wJio, by a strange freuJi of fortune, mot 
tbe tragic end of her unhappy lijlb in the very castle where her 
.ancestor, the founder of the abbey, liad lived so long. After the 
deposition of Mary, when Ja'hUo left {Scotland, tho abbey lands 
passt 4 into the hands of another Ix'slio, I*atrick, sou of the Earl 
of Rothes, who held them as lay commoiidator. llo was created 
Lord Lindores by Jamoa VI. in i6o(), and at tho same time “ our 
said soverane Lord and estatiis aforesaid, disscilvis, .sippresscs, 
exlinguisches, and abolisebes the foresaid abbey and monaslcrio of 
Lindores, Momorio, and name thereof, witli the luiill orilouria, insli- 
tutioncfl, and foundationcs of tho aamo siiupliceter and Ibrevir.” 
From this time IbiTh tho dwoUers in ibo new burgh seem to have 
done their best to aid in tho oxtinguishing and demoliahing of tho 
abbey by treating it as a ctutveuient tpuirry from which they might 
etoal stones ready hewn for their owm houses. 

80 ends the story of the abbey. But if there is littlo to bo told 
of tho nature of its buildings, or of tbe manner of life of tho 
bi^ethren within them,’ there is much to be told about tho new 
burgh that had gradually gro’wu up outside its gates. Tho gro^iter 
part of Mr. Laing’shook is taken up with extracts from the records 
of the Burgh Courts and of the Kirk Sessions. Thcsii extnicta aro 
both interesting azi 4 amusing. With their help wo can cwujuro up 
A very lively picture of the social state of a Scottish burgh littlo 


mure than a century ago. In those days tbe “Town-bani^ mn 
an officer of much im^trtauco, and the wiqding of hishoim throffigb 
the streets on a summer morning was the signal which ha d e 
burghers drive forth their cows to be lad by him to the commoTi 
pasture outside tho town. They held their arable land In coiumoa 
too. And the comparative value of the “ rigs " nilottod to them on 
tlie “ Wodrife,” as this latid was chilled, was an unftdUng souiee ol 
quaml and dispute. In those days potatoes were unknown. The first 
grown in the neighbourhood were planted after the “Forty-five” and 
were looked on as a great delicacy. Newburgh did not rise to a 
position of any iraportanco tdl after the introduction of tho linen 
iiiauiifactiire. Tho whole population then took to the spinning 
and weaving of linen. Muid-servants wore bound to spin so many 
yards of yarn weekly. The cottars’ wives used to gulher round 
tho loirds kiily and have what would now bo iMillecfa ^'spinning 
bee,” in wliich each strove to outdo her neighbours in dexterity 
and swiftness, and even tho fjirni-labourerB had part of their wages 
paid in lint. Tlio Btrictest rules wore made to keep up the credit 
of the town manufaciiiro. No one might set up iw a raastsr weaver 
without becoming surely to tho magi^itrates that he would hold 
Inijiseli’ bound only to produce faithful and honest goods. No web 
of linen was allowed (0 leave the burgh till it had been examined,, 
approved, and stauqted by the sUmp^mitsler. I’erhapa it might 
be lis well for our national honour in these days of shoddy and of 
eharii if home .such restrictions were still in force. 

The records of Newburgh, like thoso of all other Scottish 
towns, are di.sgraced by the frequency of trials and j’lorsecutionB of 
wiU lic.s. They aloo abimiid in cases of Sabbath-breaking and pro- 
fane b wearing, and it i.'j a little amusing to find that more abstinence 
from work on Eliii.stmas Day, though unaccompanied by any 
feasting or uu‘rrv-m.iJving, was considered as a more grievous crime 
than evrji a “Sabbaili bi’cach.” The temjitaiion to keep Christmas 
in deiinnee of the law must have been strongly felt m a district 
where Ihc attach mout fo the House of Stuai’t and to the Episcop^ 
Oliurch was very fitronir. In the counties of Fife and Kinross^ at the 
oj(‘clunnit t hat iolloxvcd the Revolution of 1689, fifty-live minieters 
wore Itiruod uiit (d‘ their livings, and only sixteen stayed in *, and 
we find tho records i>f Predbj lory after fri‘Bby lory in which Urn 
out of twelve or fourteen out of fifteen of the clergy lost their 
lixiiigs rather than become Presbyterians, The result of this waa 
that in many parif-Jies for year's there was no sendee of any kind. 
Mr. Ijuing Udis us that “ for nearly eight years (1689-1697) there 
is no record nf public worship having been observ'od in ISewburgh 
Chinch, end bimilar neglect occurred in numerous other 
paiithcO 

Nevxlmrgli played no active partiutho“Fortv-rive /Hliough many 
of the neiebVjunug hiU'ds took up arms for trince Charles*, nor 
did it aiiffei much i'r<»m tho visit of tho Highland army. A pair 
of shoe.-, whether exposod for sulo or on tho feet of the owner,. 
feeenjB to havo been the uno temptation they could not resist. A 
p.uty of the “ pctticoat-men ’’ entered Amgask Church one Sunday 
morning while the service xvas going on, when they very quietly 
feat down among the congregation, unshod every inan his man, and 
went off* didigbted with their spoil. Mr. Laiug bus added to Ida 
notii'c of tho burgli aud tho abbey a chapUu' on tho lairds* families 
«)f tlio country round, nnd on the piM’Bons of nuto xvho sprang from 
tliem. Among these was Linly llalhet, who turned doctor, and 
who.so skill in medicine was so gieat that wo lind in tho town 
records eii tries of moneys paid fur the conveyance of sick pciaona 
to con.mlt her ill her house. After the hatlle of Dunbar “ahe and 
her women dressed liboiit ihreoscure poor wounded soldiers.” Ti> 
be sure a little knowledge inmst have gone a long way in a country 
I whero not so very long ago the favourite treatment for sore throat 
or hoopiug-emigU w as “ to sow a living caterpillar between two 
])icceB of llunnel, leaving iho animal sullicient room to crawl, and 
ilmii to lie the thiimel round tho nock of the person affected.” 
As tlio worm dietC the patient was supposed to recover. '^Another 
celebrity who had some connexion with Newburgh was Sir James 
Balfour, of Deuniiln, tho author of tho AnnaU of Si^otland. Hia 
vast collection of rai-e manuscripts mot with the same uushandling 
as the ruins of the ahhey. Many of them were Used by the shop- 
keepers of the towm to wrap up their parcels. 

Mr. lulling has hIbo devoted a chapter to a description of the 
“ standing stones ” of the neighbourhood, at Lindores and at Mug- 
drum, lurd ho also noliceH the Macdulf Cross. He seems inclined 
to follow the opinion of Dr. 8tuart as to their origin and in^tcrip- 
tiuii.s, llis> book closes with a chapter on “Old Customs and 
Folklore.” As his information has been principally collected from 
tbe lips of old people who remembered tho fashions of their youtb^ 
it (^ontain.s some very curious ])articulATa about many superstitions 
and obworvauces that have now quite passed out of mind. 

% — ^ 

THE MAID OF STRALSUND.* 

8 TRALSUND had a siego like SariqjoBsa, hut the Maid of 
Stralsund is not historical like Augustina. The case is others 
wise with several of tho other characters in Mr. de Liefde’s 
romance j for a romance xve suppose wo must call it, and not an 
“ Epoch of History,” to which species of publication it hears no 
small resemblance. Wo have tio desire to institute any com- 
parieons, invidious or otherwise, between Mr, do jLaefdo’s abetract 

• 7'he Maid a/ Slralrund : a Siorjf the Thirty Yeats* War, By J. B. da 
Liefilu, Author of * Tho Beggars ;• r, fhe Foondiirs qC the Datoh RopuUUe.” 
Ldudou Hoddci' & Bt/lhghcop. XS76. . 
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of part of the history of the Thirty Years’ War, witli which ho has 
chosen to coDOect hia singularly simple tale of love and hate, and 
so unromantio a coutrihulion to historical study as Mr. y. R. 
Oardiuer 8 recent puhlication in Mr. Mcjrris s series. Mr. (Jiu'diner 
hapj^ns to he maeter of his subject, and wo do not twy that Mr. 
de Liefdo has not very creditably got up his. The latter, how- 
ever, comes before us as the author of an historical novel, and wc 
are not called upon to criticize I'ko. Maid of iStndmnd under any 
other aspect. 

The historical novel is a hind of litomture bufuro which even 
sturdy readers are apt to wax faint, and which yet, if one iii.iv jmige 
from tho ratio of the supply to the dejuund, heoms .succcssUilIy i(i 
defy the many difliculties and dufi<>erH which Itesei tins chir-s of 
compoBitioii. When a man- -or a woimui, for Ijnlifs .seem Jargoly 
to allbct this kind of liction — sets about wilting an historical 
novel, ho or she cun only ba\e one of luo inteulioiis. ihther ihe 
object of an histoiicaJ novel is to sicure a hiickgrour.d at oncu 
euilahlc and striking to a story which claiine a sub^Uinti\e, tluuigli 
not a wholly independent, inteiv.st of its own; or the more 
ambitious design of such a work may be to tieal an historical 
period, episode, or group of cliaraeteis as itself ilie subject of the 
atory, and, while not losing siplit of the artistic eonditiuns tho 
work, to write a chapter of history, so to speak liirht of 
the imaginntion. IJistorieiil impels oUiiJu-; Vnid hiiM- thuir lusli- 
flcttlion, ond have had thoir j, instance luore recent 

writers only , and iiot diverge (liscn^t.illn of the phicc hclong- 
inpr to bcott in^ literature mure especially associated 

^^\hf‘ George Eliots liotnoln is nn adiniinble illuhtriitioii 
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kind of liistorical novel, and the late L 'rd Lytloii’s 
which has justly won praise alike from lintorical students 
and from lovers of lietiun, of the othi r. Let u.s inquiro to which 
clttss, if to cither, the book before us is to be assigned. 

In the iirat place, it may rendily bii conceded that no better 
background could have been suggested for any alo ly of incident, 
character, or mannei's (and the hi.slorical novel, at nil events, must 
include all these elements) than that which Mr. de Liefdo has in 
the present instance chosen. Ills ialo begiiw with the biepe of 
Stralsund, and ends with the battle of Lutzen. The period wliich 
it inchides is therefore at once the central and indisputably the 
moat generally interesting part of the great war, audita aceiie is the 
theatre ol the most wonderfully rapid and changing succession of 
events forming part of the history of the struggle. Tlie steadi- 
ness of the burghers of Stralsund may have lieen didcriniued by a 
mixture of motive's, and at tinier may have been f^nahiicd by con- 
duct in which puideuce tempered heroism ; but its result was to 
break the seemingly iiTesistible tide of I in })e via i .ig^jessiun— per- 
haps (though histoiiuris have dillered, we believe, on this point) to 
relegate for ever into the realm of deliisioua the vastest schemo of 
ambition conceived by the House of Ila[)&burg in the days of its 
dynastic duality. A fancy which it certainly destri>yed was ilmi 
of the irresistibleness of Wallenstein s military genius. The famous 
etory of his ileclaiing to the envoys of tSUalsund that he would 
have their city were it bound with chains to the heavens, bulli- 
cieully marks the popular coasoiousm^s of the check which his 
failure before ytralsuud iinpobcd upon W’allensU-in's ambition, of 
the disbelief which it first aionsed in otliers— perhaps in himself— 
in the all-suflicicncy of his star. There is no reabon, vve may 
remark in passing, to doubt the fact thai Wallenstein utt' red siicfi 
a threat, merely lx*cause the exprtss-ion u.H'd by him was not 
one of bis own invention. 'I'he suylng of Wallenstein is men- 
tioned, oa tlie late M. Fock inloims ns in his volume on 
Stralsund history, by two indepeiidcnl cimteinnorary aulhoriUes. 
On the other hand, it would not aiqjcar to have been utteied 
on thcL occasion to which later tradition has usually attri- 
buted it, and on vvhicli it is iluly iulio«luced hy iMr. ile 
Liofde. But the consequences of the riego of Stniksund wne rud 
merely negative. The feebleness of the Danish ellurts in aid 
of the Stralsunders opened the door of Germany to a inighlier 
champion than Christian IV. ; boon llie Swedish deliverer was on 
Bomeranian soil, and w'us prejiaring for his v ictorious march. T he 
awful fato of Magdeburg — on whomsoever its responsibility is to 
bo caBt, or between whomsoever it is to bo divided— made 
Gustavufl Adolphus the inevitable leader of tho vvliolo DruteNtant 
North of Germany j at Breitenfeld he won his fiist dccibivo 
victory j and Wallensteins disgrace and Tilly’s death seemed to 
leave him without a military opponent worthy of his steel, as in 
the Protestant councils his daring gtmius was without a rival. 
Already the present, and perhaps the luturo, of the J aiipiru seemed 
within hifi grasp, when, under new conditions and with newly- 
expanding designs. Wallenstein assumed the command once more. 
At Nurnberg ho Dallied the attempts of the hitherto invincible 
King to force his position ; and at Jmtzeii tho giorions career of 
Gustavus came to a sudden eud. IlencAbrtli the comiitiuns of the 
struggle chan^d ; and what remains of the history of tho Thirty 
Years' War, though full of the most varied interest, is, as a whole, 
in its campaigns aa well as in its negotiatiouB and intrigues, a 
tangled field, through which, whether in historical or in imagina- 
tive composition, only a bold and firm loot is likely to find its w ay. 

The number of famous characters wiiich crowd this chanter of 
histoiT might fairly be described us all but unsurpassed. There is 
tho Lion 01 the North himself, with his companions in arms and 
his great counsellor *, there is Wallenstein, of whom Schiller has 
given so wholly ideal a picture as to liaye left abundant opportu- 
nities for pictures of a very different tind 5 there is Tilly, the 
Tilly of Protestant tradition and the Tilly reconstructed by 
OatnoUo xeaL Of lesser men. there are others whose careers and 


chai*actei*8 seem to mark them out as figures excellently suited for 
bisiorical romance -Mich aa Arniiii, tho general who conducted 
the siege of Stralsund before WalloustciuB arrival. He might 
(had Mr de Liofde thought fit) have been drawn as a type of tlie 
ivbtless military ambit iom^ and tho extraordinary personal careers of 
the Hge. A Brandenburger and a Protestant by birth, he served 
in turn 'uudor Oustavii.s, under ISigisniuLd of Poland, and under 
tho Jrinperor and his generalissimo. He then again bought under 
Gustavus as tho commniidcr-iu-chicf of tlio Saxons, aud in tho 
end closed his career na a loyal servant of tin; Ihnperor. It might 
have been worth vvliilo to innki? somolhiiig of such a type, which 
yel had quite sutlicient individuality to make it a typo and 
6«)mclhing besides. Of otlior lending or secondary jierBoniiges , 
there are more than tho most crowded canvas could lind room 
lor; ill short, the chuiactia’s are so many, and have fur pur- 
posiH of liclion bct'D so little n^ed, that nil entexprisiiig 
noM'iist would ben* Imd a whole giiJleiy uady to his liunde, 
and be only einb irKie?i*<t by the nbuiKlniiee at bis dia}X)hal. 
I'lualh, theic i!j tiie whole jiimss of ci^nlcrnporary life in court 
nnd city, mid in enmp and field, with its confusion and con- 
of nationalities and creeds, its chaos of interests and super- 
stilioua, discernible to ns in the inlinile viiiiety of its component 
eleim‘nt.s by the light of evidenco ol all kinds — Stalt; papers and 
pnsonul narratives, nnd lelters and tongs. A self-painted picture 
of manners presents itself whifh tempts, and has tempted, llio 
most skilful of artisls to its iiproilnclion ; nor is any oiio novel, or 
any one novelist, likely to exhaust so incomparably copious a 
store. 

Ml. de liierde is uccovdingly happy in the choice of bis theme, 
so far us it connects iI.m'U vvilli Insiory, 11 he lias notvvilh- 
btiiuding contrived tn produi’.e a book of almost exceptional 
(InlneKS, his vvorknmnshij) must bo someliow in fault. Hobegina 
in si net accordance with the orthodox lashion of historical novels, 
v\ith “ Thoie was a strange commotion in the streets of Slralsimd 
• >110 morning in April, 1O28 ” ; but after a few pages describing the 
agii.ition caused in ihi' city by tho demand for the admiB.sioji of an 
Imperial garrison, and tho siippo.sed unwilling nets of a Calvinist 
prenclier to sign the, counter-dockmition ol the burghers of fidelity 
10 tho Augsbuig Conlession, the author coiisidei’H that “ it will not 
luj out of place here to roluto some ol the circniiistances which gave 
rise to Ibis state of alliiiift.” \\eare tlieielore iniitcd to brnsli 
lip our hit-tory, to leinember tho pievions euiii.se of the war, and 
the antecodonts of “ the, Duke ot Waldsleiii, or Wallenstein ” — a 
designation not so seinpulously necniuto as Mr. de Liofde setMiis 
fondly to fiui)po8e. Thus fortified, wo resume the delights 01 
licUuii : — 'I ho vseallior was heHiitiful,'' imd iho lovers are intro- 
iliiced. They consist of the. Maid ol Si i.ihund, daughter of tho 
111 irachible Calvinist pastor aloresaid, In i’ beirolhed, Theodore, a 
cro^'S'graiiu'd voiith, of tho most je.duua disposition and un- 
goveinabio temper, and Captain llarry Wjndhnm, an officer 
t)f llio bcotUsh regiment in the .Swiilish biu viee. Theodore is 
tho only alltunpl at cuanieter in the book, nnd is not ill skutehtMl. 
The rest arc tho most onlinaiy liguusoi this chir.s of fiction, W'ln'se 
bontiinonts, speech, and conduct can be pieilicted with tho cei- 
lainly with which the playgoer specula It. son w hat be has to expect 
fuim the most timi* honoured Une.s ol moludianui. Theodore 
outrages his boLrollieds leeiings ty his furious jealousy, and all 
but bleaks his worthy Inther’s lieait by his intended betrayal of tho 
hbeilies of ytnilsLind. Finally, he takes .iervico under the linpeiifd- 
ist.s, and (lies in his fathers arms at the last battle mentioned in tho 
book. W Mid ha 111 is wounded and ijiipri.soned, but freed in time 
t(» vvituoss .Magdeburg s doom, to see Magdeburg avenged, to light 
at Lut/.i'H, and to depart in peace with Ihdtnia to Scotland ; *ritnd 
in tho archives of tho \\ ymlhani family theio is a somewhat volu- 
lninull^ document by another Heleim, beyond doubt a daughter, 
winch rehiteth much of this history.’' Helena herself is lost and 
recovered, ami, noLwithhtandmg a terribly suspicious visit which 
she pay.s to Wyndhain's quarters on a misbion of charity, leaves 
tho story, vre need not say, without a stain upon her character. 

Ihe narrative which loads to these not unexpected results shifts 
its scene from Stralsund to the c.amp of Wallenstein, and after- 
wards to Wyndham's prison on tlioliake of Templin, to the camp of 
Gustavus, to 'J'llly’s council of war b(ffore Magdeburg, to tho 
“ Ifij-hop s city ilbcif, and to numerous other place.s. Parts of the 
biege ol iSlralsuiid aro described with suificient detail and vivacity 
to nUensttlio reader; but tho camp of Wallenstein has, unless wo 
misUike, been sketched with more striking vigour before ; and in the 
laiU;r part of the book wo feel that tho author is embarrassed by tho 
drtcrepuiicy between the vasluosuof his background and the smallness 
ot his Ml cry. The gipsy, Joe Murks, is, however, a well-contrived and 
judiciously introduced link ; a little more elaboration, for which the 
materiaks vvore abundant, would have made him end his doings a 
mo.st characteristic eleuient. On the other hand, Mr. de Jjiefde 
is conscientiously anxious that tho interest excited by his story 
should not interld'o with the in.striiclion the render may deiivo 
from its historical connexion. After Wyudbam has escaped liom 
his imjirisomueul, he rcqueiils his triend Baverley to favour him 
vv ith ^ummary of the events which have taken place in the North, 
and by this artful devico we are enabled to refresh our knowledge 
as tD the Edict of Restitution nnd the coming of Gustavus. After 
Han’y and Helena have made their way safely fwm the ruins of 
Magtiebiirg to the Swedish position, the author, in his dwn name, 
requests tlie render to step over an interval of rather more than a 
yeaiv* but fuinishes him with a short chapter of ihe progress of the 
war in that year to console him for the lose. And at the end of 
the volume, when tho lovers are settled and done with, we are 
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not allowed to give them our hleselng without being invited to 
listen to a few concluding words ns to the issue of that great war, 
nart of which the author has endeavoured, though but iniper-- 
lectly, to describe.” , . , . 

In short, Mr. de Wefde, although apparently not without nrc* 
vioufl experience as jto historical novelist, cannot be congmtulated on 
having successfully accomplished his Insk. As a iictiou liis story 
is uninteresting, while of his historical materials he has only oc(^ 
aionally made a skilful use. If intended for a novel with an his- 
torical background, The Maid of iitrakuml is constructed with 
inadequate care and art ; as a romantic picture of history it fails, 
here and there, even to approach tli(j capabilities of its 
thhpae. The characters which it introduces from history arq the 
mei^t outlines, just recalling, not in any sense ^'.producing, their 
originals. Q^ho kyle is completely colourless ; the dialoc:uo would 
suit the Seven Years’ War as well as the 'rhirty, and the Seven 
Davs’ War quite ua wcdl as either. Wholly iuodensivc as (he 
book is in manner, and reveuling as it docs greater felicity in the 
choice of subject and more confecie-ntiousnoss in extent of reading 
than is usual with the aviTugo of historical lujvelists, we cannot 
hut describe it as, what neither an historical novel nor any other 
book has a right to be, purely Bcdative iu its general ellcct. 


AMERICAN LlTEUATLlti:. 

W E have often mentioned the extraordimo'y li})erality and zeal 
displayed by the Ainericau Govern incut in the coDcction and 
publication of information of a character which, ho far as we are 
aware, is left by all other rjovorumeiits to the labour, the energy, and 
the enterprise of private peraon-^. 'Hiat tliey have at great coat 
thoroughly explored and mapped out, not merely the comparatiNely 
settled and inuahited States ot the Atlantic and J'aciiic Coasts and 
of the Mississippi valley, but the whole of th(»^e vast plains whicli 
lie between the valley and the base of the Ihicky Mountains, and 
the almost (equally extensive highland dlstiict of which these 
mountains are the centre, and which exteuds from tbo Canadian 
frontier to the Gulf of California, is a proof indeed of great 
activity and enterprise, and of a foresight which provides for 
future generations much that other States would leave to the time 
when it should bccomo actually necessary. Still this task, great as 
it is, falls properly within tlu? scope assijrncd bv highly e.ivilized 
communities to the duties of administration. Ihit the work of 
th( 5 s© (i-xnloring expeditious is not merely engineering and geogra- 
phical , they not only do for an iilmost uriinhahitod territory nearly 
as large us Europe what our Ordnance Surveys have done for the 
JlriUsh Islands, but they do also, systeiuuticaily and at the public 
cost, much of the work that our scieutitic societies, our geologists, 
imturalists, and men of .science generally have done, srunratelyaud 
without organization, each for a single di.strict, Kach important ! 
exploring party consi-ste not merely of enginot'rs and topographers, 
but of botanists, geologists, and paheontolugists, all highly com- 
petent, and many of them famous in their several departments. 
Mach of these is instructed to regard bis special task n.s forming 
a no leas essential part of the entire business of the expedition 
than the proper surveying work of taking tho heights of moun- 
tains and tnicing tho course of rivers ; the hammer and the 
gun are employed ns diligently as tho level and tho theodolite. 
When the work is complete, or when a portion of it capable of 
being separately treated has been accomplislied, tho Kejioris which 
deecribo the past and present Ihna and fauna of the TerritorioH are 
received with ns much attention as those of the engineers to whom 
the chief conduct of the survey has been entrusted *, and they are 
published in a style, often with illuslmtions, which indicates a 
zeal for tho collection and difl'usion of scienlitic information, and 
an inditferoiico to cost aud to mere practical utility, Huch as only a 
Government, or a very wealthy scientific society, could atlbrd to 
display. The great treatise now before us on the natural history 
of a part of the W^istem Highlands* is one of tho most remarkable 
examples of this kind of otficial interest in science for its own 
sake. In tho whole of an iminimsc quarto volume describing in 
groat detail the animal life of all kinds to be found in that comjiara- 
tivoly barren .region there are probably not a dozen pages which 
con be of any immediate practical servico to settlerH, whether 

T iculturists or miners. It is probable that not a dozen copies 
such a work would be purchased by private persons, its bulk 
being so ^reat, and the numocr of similar volumes published from 
time to time so large, that even scientific studente have not leisure 
to read more than such small portions as touch their own imme- 
diate subj^ts ; and such students will commonly find tho works 
they require in public libraric.s easily accessible to them. Wo 
presume, indeed, that it is to these libraries, the nuiuber of which 
throughout the United States, and especially in tlm North and 
West, is one of the most striking evidences of the high value sot 
by 80 practical a people as the Americans upon pure scionce and 
literature, that Keportsof thiskindare almost e.\clu8ivoW distributed. 
We hope that our own public libraries also are furnished with the 
scientific ‘‘ blue-books” published by the American Government ; ter 
there are few collections of scientific treatises in which a larP^r 
mass of interesting information of all kinds is to be found. A 
digest of these treatises, extending as they do over a long series of 
yean and describing nearly the whole oi the geography, geology, 
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past and present vegetable and animal life of the central portion of 
tho Nortli-American continent, would be indeed a work of great 
labour, aud would require the co-operation of many si'ientific men 
in various departments, but would be a most impoiiant contribu- 
tion to wlial may be called tbe statistics of science. 

Wo hav»! received two works of tbe “ Centennial ” class, got up 
with that elahonition and coBtliness which are characteristic ot 
American publications intended for the glorification of the Union or 
of individual States, mid of more interest and value than most of 
thobo to which the Exhibition at Philadelphia has given birth. Tbe 
lirat of these is an elaborate and minute accjount of tbe Ai-t 
Galleries of the Exbibiiion *, illustrated by a number of excellent 
tiiigraviugs of the more iiuportaiil and valuable paintings and sculp- 
tures therein cxliibited. In point of beauty and elegance it is 
well wfuthy of a pUme among drawing-room books; in real merit 
and interest it exceeds most volmnas of that class. Another and 
still more elabonilo work, also most expensively printed, bound, and 
illustrated, is a history of American progress, social, industrial, 
commercial, and political, during the past century t, dealing more 
fully with the trade, nuimifactures, and inventions, and even with 
the fashions, customs, and amusements of the country, and the 
changes which thcbo have undergone since the foundation of the 
Union, than with mem politics. 

Tbe intoreat bedonging to the Vienna Exhibition of 1873 has to 
a great extent liccn exhausted by mere lapse of time, and we should 
have thought that, in the United States at loiist, it had been com- 
pletely forgotten in the infinitely greater inlerc.sl excited by that of 
Phibid<;lphia. But tho Government has lliouglit it worth while to 
publish an elaborate introduction to the Jte]X)rt8 of the Federal 
(Jominissionery at \’ienim ] containing, not only abstmets of the 
principal Keporls of inteiimtional iuries and foreign otlicials upon 
articles exjnbited by Americans, hut also a disquisition on the 
history of International Exhibitions generally, going btick to the lairs 
of the middle ages, and describing in some detail the ‘inception/* 
arrangements, and organization of 'every Exhibition of this class 
that hns taken place since that of 1851 ; those, namely, of Dublin 
and Now York, in 1853; of Paris, in 1855 and 1867 ; and that of 
Londrm, in 1862. The loelinical chametwr of the work will render 
it useful rather to those manufacturer.^ who find the chief successes 
of their craft described therein, and who will loam from it what- 
furei^n ob'^ervers thought of the merits ami failures of American 
arts and workmain^bip, than to the general reader. 

» The American Revolution left behind it a vast mass of documents, 
public and private, illn.^trating both the course of public events and 
popular opinion and the individual view's and nersonaf character 
of tbe colonial leaders. Among the latter not the least busy and 
useful, though bearing no military chameter and less prominent 
than many political chiefs, was Mr. .Adams, at one time the 
rejiresenlative of the United Colonics in b’raiice, and later tho 
negotiator of tho treaty by which their independence was recog- 
nized on the part of the mother-country, lie seems to have used 
hi.s peu with a fr»x)ueucy and a fluency for which it is not easy to 
account when we consider how fully his time must have been 
occupied on more important work ; but his diligen(a> has been the 
means of transmiltiug to posterity a quantify of matter illustrating 
variou.s phases of tho Revolution as seen from diflerent points 
of view, and tho characters of a number of his principal col- 
leagues, which possesses great historical interest. With his wife 
in particular ho Hceiiis to have kept up a very close aud constant 
correspondence, noting and conimcutiugupou almost every important 
incident of tho time. Ilis descendaut, Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, has on former occasions published selections from these 
letters and from the replies of Mrs. Adams, and these publications 
have been received by his countrymen with great and general 
interest. Tho present* work§ contains tho letters both of husband 
and wife during the period of the Revolution — that is, from a date 
shortly subsequent to the destruction of the tea in Boston harbour 
down to the eiguaturo of tho final treaties between Great Britain, 
Franco, and the United States. The fiwt letter of Mr. Adams con- 
tained in this volume is dated the 12th of Ma^’, 1774, the last the 
1 8th of February, 1783; and tbo selections irom the correspond- 
ence during thi.s period occupy more than four hundred closely 
printed octavo pages. These domestic letters are of course 8 very 
small fraction of the entire correspondeuco in which Adams 
was engaged during those } ears, and constitute perhaps its least 
imporUiui,^ but not its least readable and interesting portion. 
They strikingly show tbe hitter fcelteg tow'ards olHcials and 
loyali.siH, the fierce party spirit and bigoted political intoler- 
ance, which pervaded Massachusetts, if not the other colonies, 
even before tho outbreaJt of the war; and which, much 
more lhau tho incuiupatible pretensions of tbo Imperial Par- 
liament and tho Colonial Logislatures and people, made war 
inevitable. VVlion wo find not merely the populace and the 
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Puritan preachers and demaffoguos of Boston, hut a political 
lender, a man of education and exporienco iu public afFuirs like 
Adams, speaking of all opponents, whether iu the council or 
the field, in terms of virulent nhuso aud invective, and boo the 
xvri^r, even in private leUers, du^phiviug an utlor incapacity to 
do justice to the character, the Bit nation , and the duties of any 
man engaged in the official or military service of tlio (Irown, wo 
cannot wonder that every ntlempt at ncfridiation was mis- 
interpreted and misundor.stiHHi, and that tho hcst-iucant efforts at 
reconciliation were received with a dclcrminrd prejudice which 
rendered them utterly liopelc'^s. On one puint tho lottei-s iiiny per- 
haps help to correct certain false iinpre.ssions prinalent among tho 
grandsons and great-grand of tlio revolutionnTV soldiers. Tho 
havoc committed by the Kngli^h Iroop-s and t lie lueirouaries em- 
ployed hy tho British Gov eminent, which in nowise exiaeded tho 
usual soverilies of war at tlial p('riod, lias he(‘n propostoroubly 
exaggerated by Aiiieri<*;ui In.'^torhiiis ; while they have slurred 
over the records of tlio far woi\-e luivoc and the brutal in- 
dignities inllicied hy tho rt-volulionista on that large se<*tion of 
the American people who lo\ ally udhiucd ms long as possible to 
their yovereign; cruellies which of course would have justi- 
tied the rihar|M‘st reprisals on the part of the Knglish commanders. 
Ulr. Adams is no more juht ov re».s«»nahle on this subji-ct than his 
contemporarie.s or .successors; hut ho does hcTc and thme let fall 
Fonie accidental evidence as to tin* facts of tho c.it'C which may 
st'rve to correct the inisconct‘plion.s ton pri‘Aal('nt among those who 
derive their notions of revolutionary heroism and 111*111.41 cruelty 
from American .school Li.^loriis. 

Mr, \VhiLt;d{or’.s Life of General Cu.sti*r * is full of inter<‘.-^t ; 
it is a vigorou.s and gnijihic nccouiit of n l/in f Imt hrillinut 
in iliUiry careLf, hv inning wit li the (‘orninencemcjit of one of tin* 
greatest wars of the age, and closing, iinljiippily, in one o^’ thomanv 
signal di.'inster.s of that petty Indiuii warfaiv which does .**0 liHh) 
credit to tho I'edenil Go\eriuuentund army. Air. Chisler was a cadet 
at West l*oiut when the Gi\il War hruke out, and with lln* rt^-t 
of bi.-^ clas.s wns promoted to a lieutenanev u.s soon us it was possible 
to hurry them tnron^h a formal graduation. Ilo had the pood 
fortune to he immodintoly njipointed to one of llm linost reejmeiit.s 
of th'* regular army, tho '.nnl L\i\a)rv, of which, if \v(» rightly 
recollect, its story, Sidney Julmstono wa.i the. (hdunel and General 
Lee the l/ieulenant-CoIonel: and from which were taUm many of 
the best commander.s both of (lie North and the South. General 
Custm* was confronted with many, not only of tlio.-e who wivuld a 
year earlier have been his hroUuu’ oHieers, but of bis own actual 
clash-miite.-=^. 'I'hc J''<'dcral army w'c.s so delicienl in eoinpetent and 
trained olliceis that it ollln’d sph-mlid <ippor'.u<titics of rapid pro- 
motion even to the viungcst of those, who luui oeeived a regular 
military education. Jt is true ih it the* way w'as hloched by multi- 
tudes of uiilmiued uitn placed iu high commands for ptuely 
political rea«!ons, or often Iw inlluencc.'^ e.verlod tliriJiigh tho lowest 
channels of underhand piilioniigo ; and several of these roiitinued 
to bold tn the very hist posts for wliich tliey had proved tlieni- 
eelves .sigmilly uniitted. Bui. many among tliein were so clearly 
incompetent even lor tho onliii.uy dulii s of Jt'giiui nuj and com- 
pany Command, and so di*'grni\d tlu'iii delves by their conduct in 
tho camp and the field, that wiifii if, became evuleiU (hat Mr. 
yeward'fl “ tlirc(» months’ dralls” weio to bo di.^^honourod, and that 
the war was to bo a long and Nuiiuis one, public opinion and 
railitaiy neces.silio.s compelled Mr. Biricoln and his advisers to get 
rid of them by wholesale ; and tiieir places were tilhul iu grout 
meaHure Uy young men lil-o ('lustor from tin*, lowavsl grade in the 
regular army. The young Idoutenniit of the cud Cavalry was omong 
those Norlhevn oiricer.s who tir.sl showed striKing capacity for 
elh<'ieiit action in that special birmch of tho army in wliicli, nt 
first, the South so greatly evce.lled il.s. autagonisl. (hmtrary to 
the unammous judgment of foreign, and of most iritive, wrifers, 
Mr. Whittaker claiin.'^ for the Norllim'u cavnlry under Slicridau’s 
command 8upe.riorily to that of the South up(jn this very point; 
and there U no doubt that even the Southerner.**, as might have 
bt'en expected of compurativily untrained men and hor.s«>s, vvoio 
never equal in the proper duties of heavy cavalry, and iu the use 
of the hiihre, to Kuropeaii mounted tremps. But we believe that 
the saying wliich dc.-;cribes SLew\'n't as the one gr<‘at envulvy 
leafier and Sheridan n.s the givate.4, dragoon geru'rul that tin* war 
had produced was »'Saent.ia.lly corre cl ; and though Custer, no doubt, 
led m.veral briliiaut charges iu whieli gO(;d use was made of tho 
sword at close quarteis, his exploits iu this re.speet wcrealtugotlior 
exceptional. Mr. Whittaker commits irnother error, common to 
the great majority of Norl heru writers, in persi.stoutly misrepre-seiiL- 
ing the respective mimhers of the cornbiitaiits in iienrly i.very 
engagement. Wherever tnistvvoi’thy accounts of the (Jonfederate 
forces are to he obtained, it is found that on nearly every occasion 
on which the Northeni troops maintained the conflict with credit 
they outnumbered the enemy by fifty or a hundred per cent., 
whereas Mr. Whittaker almost always represents the conflicting 
armies as tolerably equal in .^Irmigth. lie lias, however) tho 
rare, merit of speaking with decent courtesy of the Confederates 
generally, and of showing a just appreciation of tho high qualities 
of many of their individual leadcra. Jt is only when lie comes to 
speak of Oeueral Onaler’s rivals and superiors in liis own service 
tnat he displav's the pavliality and intemperance which are the 
characteristic lut '9 of biographers ; and this disease breaks out with 
particular virulence in his account of the operations which led to 
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General Custer’s defeat and death. But, putting aside ^fectsy 
loss of cttudour thou of tamper and iudgrnent, whioh it displeyey 
the whole narrative 1$ eminently lively and resulablq. ,lti dwehp* 
tions of military movemeniijli are cleai* and graphic, and few of tha 
multitude of military hiographics to which tho war liaa given xiae 
can ho read with so much eniovment and so little annoyance. 

A treatise un Gold and Debt*, hy Mr. W. Ik Fnwcott, contains 
in no great hulk a huge aniount of valuable statistical and practical 
information regarding the history of American finance Since the 
outbreak of tli(3 Givil W'ar. 'riio writer’s vievvB, eo far ns he states 
tliem, aro often questionable, though he is much more often wrong 
from ft conqdutc niisnpprohon«ion of the practical meaning of the 
oxpressioiirt employed by tho writers whom he critiei-tos thr^ 
from- actual ilivcrgonco from their opinions. That tho dejyrc- 
cirttion of silver, for example, during the Inst year was duo iu 
gi'eat jiart (o ils dnmonetization in fieruiany nnd Scandinavia, 
and to the lirnilalioii of the silver coinage in tho Latin States, no 
ono would ulbigetlicr deny. 'I'liat hometliing may be ascribed to 
tho incroabcd dcm.and for gold owing to the same cause, would 
hardly bo questioned; Biul where Mr. Fawcett tliinks that he 
dillcrs entirely fioni nearly all provioiia writers on the subject, 
the only real diversity of view appejir.-? to lio in this, that he 
siippo.<e8 at least one-half of tlio nominal ilepreciation of silver to 
ha\o hu'ii duo to tho incivaseil value of gold, whereas our 
Indian cxpuiitMicc sidlicieutly proved that .silver had fallen in 
value almost to llu*. lull extent r)f ihe noniiiial deprecialiou, not 
only as (‘ompared witli gold, but in peinnal iiurchnsing power. 
'J'ln* greater pari of (he uoiK, Iu)\\( vf i*. is occupied with Btate- 
iiieiits oj* fact, some ol thein ;i little di-lovted, owing to iho cun- 
fiiM'd ideas of IIm* .‘lutlior upon nin3 or u\o ('coiioiitical quuhtioiw, 
but ^esieially corn'd .-tiid vejv valuabli^. lie shows that the debt of 
ill" i.iiiied States laid reiit‘!ic.l ni its hirie-, I ’point soinewbiit nioiw 
lh;)M 2 /)(}o,cX)i),<k;o of dtnlars, and liM.s now diminished by about 
sou/joo.oor) , while tho iuterc't Iim.s in the sauio time fallen hy 
abt'ul .40,000,000. Hv> yiiupo-*!’ * Unit the aiiioiint of American debt, 
Stale, l.otal, and Federal, hchl in Fairojxi, ie;ielu'.s 1,350,000,000 
of doilav.s. This st;iteiiieiit uuiv not l>o ficcuvale, but tho iii- 
feieiuvs by vvhieh it i,? l eached !ir«3 givcJi, and ihe leader may form 
for lulll,•^(‘lf a pretty lair couclusioa as to the boundncKs of tho 
argument. 

A mueli IfBs Moimd and ufteful (re, it iso is that of Mr. IMllayo 
on AHsif^uaUf, in whieh ho endcavoin.-* to [irovo thal, desjule 
the signal exam]de of tho iilliiiiato teiideiicv of ]iji[ier curreuey 
to utter worlhle*{jue'‘.«« whicli is all’orded In K'vohii ionary Franee, 
paper money is .'is bound and Irusl wfrrihv as gtdd, and a pape.r 
cuiTeijey iinieh moni coudiicive to ])opidar vvellani and ju.'-'l 
W‘hilu)ns lietwoon capital end Inbour ih'"i a nietallie. one. .Again-l 
Sir iJidjert IVel, and all who think that ]*iece of uioil('y 
bhonid represent a certain weight of pieeioiis metal of a <*iiriam 
linenf's.s. the wntir indulgis in wh.it is r.ither to he, called ravini.'- 
Hum invoclivo; wliilo he is ignouint enough to fancy that tho Hank 
Act, after having cost us. ii.s ho iiiforina Ub, j,ooo,ojo,ooo dollars 
ill three year?, has been denounced, coiideriined, and nbandourd. 
Tho utter depreciation of as.^i^nals ho imputes, not to its true 
cause —llie enornious (n'er-hs-ue of .a paper currency iutvinaically 
WiU’thloss, and Ihen^fore cnpahle olkiiiiintainiug a nominal value only 
wliile il.s amount was re.sli'icted within narrow liiuils- but t\) the 
political violence of tho revolutionary pnrlv, and still more to 
the nialigiMut policy of their oppim.nils. ^(^he actual iiieidcnls to 
which be nscnbe.s tho mjod di.sciedll of the assignat are, even 011 
liivS own showing, so ridiculou.sly trivial that liability to bo depre- 
ciated by such causes would in itself suHico, in tho eyes of fiiiy 0110 
but Hie author, to coudcniu a paper currency. For what reasons 
the Continental currency of 1777 became iiIuiohI a.s worthlo.ssfta the 
Fnmch Uosignals lie foiks to explain. Nor docs ho seem to inuleibtand 
how I'iiro and accidental is the prudence vvdjich, by confining iho 
L-sueof greenbacks to very little move than tho quantity oi coiu 
pievioiMsly circulating in the country, has rondtred Iho present 
paper currency of America comparauvely safe. Of that nuinoi'ous 
class uf currency-mongers who are the civcle-sqiiarers of finance, 
wild and violent as Iheir writings generally are, we remewbei' 
none more inleiiqierate in iuvcclive, or more thoroughly oxttavagftiil 
iu opinion, than Mr. Stcplmn Llillavo. 

tSuch value as may Ivlong to J)r. Dunham’s Theory of Mfidkr^Ji 
Science f depends on a consideration which probably woidd destroy 
the author’s scdf-satisfaelion in his work— nan loly, that it by uo 
mean.s contradicts so foicibly as he imagines the general doctrjno 
of cmligli toned pliysiologints and pUyfticians, however It may, correct 
aomo of their les^s iiocuralo modes of expre-Sbiou. That 
act of tbcm.^^elvca directly on diswise, expelling noxious eleauunls 
from the body, or otherwdso exerting a curative force hidepcflideJUt; 
of the vital functions, is tho doctrine which he uscribcB to the 
medical world at largo. That medieinq and lUl external or artificial 
agencies can operate only hy provoking or Btiwulating to 
tho vital powers themselves is, as ho supposes, a new theory hW 
illiiHlralioiis of which are often interesting, and may perhaps he 
useful, even if tho idea itself is as little contrai’y to the gonial 
belief of scientific men as it is to those ideas derived frow theiv 
writings which have become familiar to educated irmu in gWirai. 

• Gold and Debt : an Amu icon Jlnndbook of Fitiance^ und Digest oJ the 
ATomtnry Lutes tf the Uoiftd Hy \V^. L, FawiX’tt. Chicago: 

Griggs* (.!(». L( ndoji : Tdikucr t'«). 1877. 

f As'dtjuais und Mtnuliti : a Trvf TLstofi/- By Stcplicn D. BillAye, 
Philadelphia: Carey Haird (^aj. London : 'Jrdbncr h Co. 1877. 

t Theory of J\Itdical Scitnee. Hy William K. Dunham, M.D. Boston : 
James OumpheU. i^ondoji : TrUbner & Co. 1876. 
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Under tlio title of the Pnradm of CfiUdhood *, wo have a vory 
elaborate descriplion of the mnihod of toachiiif? some of the rudi- 
monte of kuowled^ in those peculiar ecbools colled ICinderfrarten. | 
Tho Bvetem, as explained iu thifl volume, h^im with the use i 
of a number of cubes so divided, added, and arranged aa to give 
without much difficulty, even to tbo youngest children, elementary 
notions of form and number. By nit?ans of a variety of cubes, and 
afterwards of bloclcs or sticks, so called, of other simple forms, the 
infante are instructed first in general idoa.s respecling tho objcols 
of common life, the construction of houses, chairs, A:c., and after- 
wards in the elcintuits of drawintr. It i.s easy to believe that the 
method may be, to sonio extent, l;<^lh ugifeable aiHlHUCceB'ifrtl; but 
’Nfhetliereither tho sabstance or the anuiiiutoi'tho toachirjg be oqimlly 
sa^sftictory, whether much would bo learned in this manner that 
can be said to form an essential pari of educfitioii or to diminish 
the subsequent labour of its iiece?tsMry portions — whetlior, iu ffic.t, 
a child educated for two or three years on this method will learn 
to read, widte, and cipher more quickly or easily than one w^ho 
comes altogether fresh to tlic tesk— seems by no means certaiu. 

We havo on our list two technical works in diderent depart - 
mentfi— i)ii© on elementjiry meclianicst, by Mr. Wood, and one on 
Qualitetive Chemical Aimlysisj, giving a delnilcil de.^'ription of Ibo 
ordinary reactions of diilerent clas'ics of suhsUnros dividial into 
four groups of metals, and one of kllo^^ n molals and acids, by ib*o- 
fossors Douglas and Prescott, both If-nehtTs of cliomi.Hlry in the 
University of Michigan. 

A series of sermons on tho Two Crest Conirnaiidinente § w'<nild 
not ordinarily fall under our notic(* in tie --.: eohinnis ; but tho aulbor 
has chosen to deal witli topics w'Licli do tioi usually come within 
the scope of pulpit, oratory -'those, nfoiudy, ■which bclonir to the 
science properly called casuist ry; a sciouce df more value thau is 
popularly supposed, and deserving of mi ne study than, owing to 
the prejudice atlacliud to its name, it has of lat(5 years re- 
ceived. Had Mr. Dewey scriouHly studhal this subject, instead 
of imbibing and making himpelf tho moullqnece of vulgar pre- 
judice oii the subject, he w^oiild hardly have argnied, or rather 
affirmed, the abholutt» unlawfulneas of l\ing iu all pos.riblo cui-es-, 
carrying hm doclrinoto the utmost logical <‘Xtrcmo, and thereby, in 
the opiniou of most men of sense, reducing it to an absurdity, as 
when ho virtually UBserl.KS Unit it is a duly to bdl tho truth even 
when to do so is practicjdly to give informatidii to assa-ssins, and 
to become an jrccomplice in murdiir. 

A treatise on American Dairying H incliulo.s ili->(‘uarion.s on the 
-choice of dairy slock, cm tho best metljods rif feeding, of consiruc- 
tioji of barns and dairie.s, tho rcju'ing of calves, iho churach^r and 
quality of milk, orofim, butter, and (‘hce«o aa afloctod by th»:* food 
and trciilmeni of llie animals, and* by llio subsequout management 
of ‘llio products tbciri.selves. 

Mr. Ibuid's tmitise on tho culture of oichidsfl will find a some- 
what limited, thougli no doubt nn altentive [ind interested, 
public. Tbo finor spocinunis of orchitis are scklom natives of 
toiuporato climates, ''.riujy require oitreme caro and close at- 
tention when rosired iu liot-houses, and tho variety of their clia- 
ructers, and of tho tmutmont ueceasary to tlieir successful growth 
under avtiticial conditions, nresucli tluit oidy rich men can alford, 
and only euthiiHiastic florists will caro to uUeiupt, their cultiva- 
tion. Tho few wlio can and wdll build, maintain, and stock 
orchid- houses with the clioicost prodticliona of tropical and .«emi- 
tropical olimutoB will find in this \olume minute instruetions re- 
specting both tho general manogemeul of the geim.H and tho 
details of ti eatiiient rtMpiired by almost c\ery separate, species. 

Mr. Martin Tapper is wxlJ know'u us an bluglish author. In tho 
Milume before ua** lie appeals as au American writer both in 
choice of subject and in place of publication. I'be poem, which he 
publishes before reading it in public during hi.s visit to America, is 
a eulogy of Washington in the form of a play, in which he 
justilies, nay eulogizes, the worst of VVaaliingUm's acts — tho exe- 
cution of Andrd; and notmoroly juatitics it, but viiuporates tho 
unfortunate victim in terms of which Washington himself would 
have bf'on ashamed. To give to this absurd little piece tho interest 
which love is siipposod to alibrd to tho dullest and which 
is thought essential even to tho most exciting themes, ho supposes 
Andrd to bo in lovo witli tho sister of tbo traitor Arnold, and 
makes her attempt to I'evonge her lovers death by the murder of 
Washington, The e.xocution . of tho wmrk is worthy of tho 
conception and of the past acliievomeute of the writer. Another 

* The Patadm of Childhood t a Practical Guidr to Kinder Gartners. By 
E. WioW. llhiHtrfited. Sjwingficld, Miiss. : Mllion, Bradley, & Co. 
London : iVttbncr Be Co. 
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little volume of poetry of higher merit (though this is not 
saying much) is a translation of Grillpa^rtzer’a tragedy of 
A^ippho bv Mi.s8 Frothingham not devoid either of wwor 
elegance, but bearii^ signs of tho constraint and want of freedom 
which are upt to embarrass first attempts at vorae translation even 
by writers thnroiiglily familiar with both the languages they have 
to handle. We have also two more volumos of Motssra, flegood's 
scviois of Poems of Places.^ Tho pieces in this collection, trans- 
lated and original, relate to phices in France noted either forljeanty 
of scHoery or tor their connexion with historic iiicideute. The same 
publishers have irisucil a vory iiofit pocket edition of Mr, Harte’s 
little novel entithMl Thmihfal Blossoni a sU.ry of revolutionary 
time.s, in which Wushingtun ligurcs as a principal character. 

• i^apjdio : a Trufjedy in Five ^icts. By Frauz (Irillpartzcr. Trriuslcted 
by ElK-u Frntliuighani. Boston: Roberts Brothers. London: Saispson 
Low Bi Co. 1 876. 

X Pornui of P/ores. Fraurc. Kditf’d hy iicnrj' \V. Longfellow. 2 VOls. 
Boston: 0>’g(iO(l iSr To. London: 'J’l tihnor (jo. 

X Than hj id DhtssfOJt ■ ti lioniarue of the Jerseys, 1779. By Brot Hnrto. 
lllu.stratcd. Bo'fon : At Co. Li^tidon: 'friihiior A Co. 1877. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 

rpHB retirement of Prince Bismarck from the supreme 
X direction of public affairs in Prussia and Germany 
iihs taken by surprise his countrymen and Eurofic. In the 
jdonitndo of his power, the first statasmari in Europe, the 
4;ioator of the Kriipire, iho soeniinji^ arbiter of <hA‘ 1 at os of 
lUdny nations, has suddenly struck work. He announces 
that bo prclers and needs the quiet ot private life, and 
lt»avcs the world to go 011 as it can witlioiit him. He says 
lu‘ IS ill, and an inquisitive and sceptical public asks why 
ho should be ill ? Tho answer probably w tbe vuy simple 
one that he really is ill. Tho prolonged strain to which 
he has bofiilsSBubjectod has at last provcil too much for him. ! 
Ho lias lon^ been suffering, and he hna cho.sen the date of 
his sixty-thlrd birthday to conteas that he is not so young 
as ho was. Too much e^citeracnt, auxioty, and respon- 
sibility, clally oonihcls and daily penis, Iwve woru bun 
out, altlioiigh his natural strength is far beyomi that of tho 
av'erage of mankind. It has lor some time been 110 secret 
that ho would have bciovo long to choose between death 
Sind letiremcnt, and he has chosen to lotiie, to tho disap- 
pointment of many alike of iiis frionds and enemies, who 
held, for difh'roiit rcawms, that ho was bound ^o dio at his 
post. But it i'i, not uiuuitural that ho hbould have thought 
that ho con)d doh^ country better scrvico it ho Jived on to 
bo ready if any great einergoncy should rcijuirc his rcap- 
j.jearance. He will bo sure to be fouml willing to Jielp if Jio 
iS really wmiited, and tho mere fact that ho may at any 
tUty resume his high position, and that he is watch- 
ing what Germany i.s doing at homo and abroad, will 
exercise a ^ollstant influence on tbe policy which his 
•'ountryineu adopt. No tribute to his emineiico eonld bo 
more striking than that implied in the proton nd indiffer- 
x'nce witii whieh tho names of those appointed to biicceed 
Jiim in Ins difloreut otlices have been received. It Wllliag- 
iu*v had been killed at Waterloo, it w^ould not have seemed 
matter ot mucli moment which of bis generals had taken 
over hib (‘ommaud. E^ortunately the gicat captain of 
Geiman htatc-Kmunsldphasiiot beeiikilled but ouly wounded, 
and lus nuccessoivS wdll know that they aie eouducting their 
opei*atiomi under tho superintendence of his vigilant 
<‘iitrci$m.^ I'jvcn while he seems to be doing nothing, saying 
nothing, and in.spiriug no one, his iiifluento will icinaiu a.s 
long as lie lives, and it would liave been a great loss 
to his country if ho had shortened Juh lilo imrely that 
f 'or a little whilo longer his influciiuo might be direct 
/iAtead of indirect, Germany with Princo Bismakck 
ia roiilement/ 13 a much greater Power iq every way 
than it would bo with Prince Bismarck dead. Rq^- 
wbly A tenqibMry rest may rec^jtut his health, and he 
may iA the eburso of time be willing to roaumo his 
ordinary work. ^But this cannot be contidciitly cxjiected. 
His ii<K‘d,^of re«ii is im^rativo, and his nerves and 
general health have been so much shallcred, (hat it is not 
iikeljf that ho will readily seek again the burden of office 
in q^idt tunes ; and it may be prosqmed that it will be only 
when if oms are threatening or raging that ho will henco- 
tbrth c^UBontl to p\lot tbe labouring ^tate. 

The domestic affairs of Germany are pa.ssing through a 
atage which'at onco accounts for Prince Bismarck^s wish 
to rhtit’G and justiti^ the stop he has taken. The great 
linek bf tho. Empire have been laid, Tho indispeiis»a- 
ble conditions of oohcrenoa have boon accepted by or 
lorccd on Ae minor ^tates^ Prifico BrsMAjtCK has h$d 
regulating |lie r^ations hf Church anti gtate. 


The militniy organization, tho coinage, tho criminal code 
of united Germany have been fashioned to his satisfac- 
tion. But after tho day of great things tho day of sJtmgiJl 
tilings inevitably comes. Although tho larger olcments of 
a settlement arc accepted, conflicts over details arise. TMie 
real union of Giumany into a whole, tho existoncoof whief; 
is reeogni7od in all tlio trifles of ordinary life, must to 
work, not ot ono man or of a fovv Jbuf of ^ a 

generation, 'fhe Germans who aro now on to work 

tho iin])Ciial system have grown up with all the traditions, 
l(‘olnigs, and prejudices ot members of particular Stately 
and they niclinc to walk in their old grooVes so far as they 
think ihey cun do so without bringing the Empire to 
destruction. They find a plcasnro iii tliw^arting Prineo Brs- 
MAKCK in Jit lie things. Ihanssiun o(lk*jals tramedin thoboliel 
that each deparfmtnt is solely responsible to the Sovereigu 
do noti bind ea.sily to tho theoiies of Parliamentary go- 
vernment. Thoso who have been aecu.stoaied to work 
the railways in tho minor Stati's aro pleased when they cau 
put obstiveks in the way of a man wJio desires* that all 
railways should be w^orked so as to servo tlio purposes of 
tho Empire Germans, too, aro noLcssanly deficiout in 
political education, and many of them are easily induced tt> 
shut their eyes to the dangers of Sucuilism or tho lallacios 
of Protection. To keep lies countrymen straight, Pr^e 
Bismarck has to bo always at tliem, hammering, figjitjng, 
arguing, and not unlrequontly huJl\ijSfg, so that may • 
guide tiicm light in matters each of whicli seems beparatoly 
of no great impui/ance. He is like a man avJ^ 
fasJiionod for himself a fine park, and then finds lie nk$ to-i '''' 
pass his lifu in hpiicidirjg thistles. This is wearisome 
tho wean ness IS ot akindpoculrariytryingtoamanwh^IlkOvei> " 
exertion 1ms made nervous and excitable. However ha?d hi* 
worked, be could not in this direct ion bring his work to 
In tho details of domestic politics iho Gcimaus must i^wie 
day bo left to take their own cour.se, and blunder on as 
well as they arc able. Prince Bismarck may faiily say 
that tho timo IS now como when ho iimy leave theiji to 
themselves; and if the mistakes they make are ySty 
serious, they will be sure, ho may tinnk, to como to him tuv 
help tliem out ot their dillieullica. ^ 

It certainly, however, might have seemed th^jj^the ^r§- 
seut was scarcely a moment when the general siluutioii of 
Europe would lidve permitted him to think that ho could 
bo well spill ed. 'fheio are so many threatening symptoms, 

I and a war to which Germany eonld not be indiflcrcnb 
appeal*'! sowetiuic.s so near, th.at il scom.s vvoudo^'tgl 
that Pnnee BisMikck: should think this a lit opjior- 
tuiiity for enjoying a year of Itusuro and travel. AUy 
explanation of his motives musr Iwd mero guesswork. 

No one outside a very small circle of intimate confidants, 
and very possibly no ouo at all, knows wbrit is tho real 
view of Priuco Bismarck as to tho present situation of 
j!]urope. Wo can only discuss probahihtios ; and ofttill 
solutions of hin retiremont tho most improbable seein's to 
bo that ho has long been trying to decoy Russia intoia 
war which he knows must ruin her, and that ho now finds 
ho must give way, and leave his wise and honest old 
master to explain to the Czar, and to ignorant porsousliko 
Prihco Gortchakoff, tho real truth as to tho prospeef^ and 
position of Russia. If anything can be cousidorc^ ceriajn 
m £UiTe^t history, it is that tho UzAit finds himself oh tbh 
verge of war, uot> because ho lisloned to the wily oonniiela 
of 'Pr^i^/jo^BiSiURCJC, bitl b^ccaihij» he shared the enthnslasjta 
of hw *“ people, aiiijl wished fp jwirsae 1,110 traditional poKoy 
of Ilia country. JtV uvgfng Russht to its ruinj Pmeo 



Blfi^AECK,on tTiO ftinglc occasion on which he hasspokon pub- 
licly of the Kastora question, uttonnl ii solemn warning to 
Russia that she would have to reckon with Germany if 
she pushed too far on tlie dangcunua path o{ con(|aest. It 
is equally difficult to helievo that Ih'ineo Hismauok now 
retires because he secs no ehimco of iindiT»g a pretext 
for a wicked and" indi'fensihlo attack on Franco. Prince 
Bismarck exacted very Inu-d terms from France, and liaa 
perpetually reminded his ('onntrymcn that they must bo 
always armed nnd always on (he alert if they wish to 
retain what they won. Ihit ho has ateadily maintained 
that the true policy of (lonnany must be a dufensivo one, 
and his influence lins always hvini used in the direction of 
moderating the impatience of the mil it ary caste in Germany. 
Some BVerich critics have ex [dressed :i s.'itishielion at the 
thought (hat Prince Bi-mais’K will no longer inspire tho 
foreign policy of (iermany, as theythirilc that his retirement 
is n gnaraiilco of coulinue I j)eaco between Goirnany and 
France. They may he thankful if ilicy do not (a)me to rc(^ 
how much they are mistaken, and do not cxj)cricnoo how 
much move unpleasant ii will be for Franco to have to deal 
with tbo military cnslo in Germany, when Prince Bisviauck 
is no longer at band to vcf>ress its arrogance and allay its 
irritation. Forhaps tlio simplest and most probable ex- 
planation of his rotirernont is tliathedocs not see anything 
touching very closcfly tho interests of Germany in tho 
present .state of Knropean atfairs. ife leave's Germany on 
excellent terms with Enghind, Austria, and Italy; ho 
leaves it with uO ©vea-b or iniinediato signs rvf hostility 
to Pkanco ; and he has kept his countrymen quite clear of 
any direct connexion with iho setth'rnent of Turkey. 
If Russia docs not go to war, iho crisis is over for the pre- 
sent ; and if Russia docs go to war, ho has secured, .so far 
as such a point can b (3 secured, tliat Ru.s.sia will not do any- 
thing to wound tho susceptibilities or imperil Iho interests ! 
of Germany. It may therefore seem to liim that there i.s | 
nothing very particular for him 1,0 say or do just now, and 
that, if rest is necessary lor his licalth, lie is as free to take 
it as he could ever hope to bo. 


Tin<: FllOTOCOL. 

T he publication of the Protocol and tho official corre- 
spondence relating to it will sufficiently explain tho 
difficulties whicli for a time delayed an agreement on tho 
4 subject. They wore at la^t overcome by an understanding 
that England should not be bound by any agreemeut if 
Rnsiia evoiitnalJy failed to di.sarm. I’ho Protocol .sets fortli 
in snbstanco lliat the Powers w'bo have signed it take 
cjognizanco of tho conclusion id' peace with Servia; that, a.s 
to Montenegro, they consiiler tho recti lical ion fl* the 
frontier and the free navigation of the Bojiina desiralde ; ( hat 
they regard the arrangements between the Porto and 
tho two Principalities os a sli*p tov\'ard.s pacification; and 
that, recognizing tlio good iutentions of the Foi'(«'. wntii 
regard to tho Christian populations and its evident 
interest to carry them into etl'ect, they invito that 
Government to plm^o its armies on a peace fooling. 


by every imaginable reservation. The general object was 
to establish some ostensible concert, and at the same time 
to concede none of tho conflicting principles which it 
bad previously been found difficult to reconcile. Four 
of the Great Powers have throughout tho discussiou 
kept themselves in the background, either through 
deference to Russia, or because they placed confi- 
donco in the firmness and perspicacity of tho English 
Government. It is not the first time that the same onerous 
compliment lias been paid to n. Government which is SiiUr 
]M)Hed not to shrink from tho duty of plain speakinj^*. 
Fourteen or fifteen years ago, when Napoleon III. proposed 
a Congress on tlio general alfair.s of Europe, the Continental 
Fowens, although none of them approved of tho proposal, 
rcturiu'd a guarded assent, leaving Lord John Russell to 
I incur the anger of tho French J'jMpkuor by demonstrating 
! in a vigorous despatch tho absurdity of tho entiro project. 
At the present time no Goveriiinont is disposed cither to 
aid Ru.ssia in the coercion of I’urkey, or unnecessarily to 
n'cogni/o the right of Russia to interfere; but England 
alone has ojieuly maintained tlio validity of tho Treaty of 
l^iris. and has stcridily resisted tho Russian protorisioris. 
Tho Protocol ujipear.-i to include an engagement on tho 
part ()f the .signatory Powers to adopt such means as may 
bo ilccined ex])cdient for inducing tho Porto to perform tho 
promises of improved administration which have been 
repeatedly mail c. If Russia fails to disarm within a rea- 
Konablo time, England will not oven bo bound to a^lopt any 
means fur tho nccoinjilishment of tho common object. It 
seems impossible to promise loss, if the documont is to 
ineliulo any kind of undertaking. 

Notwithatamling the vagueness of the Protocol, them is 
.some reason to hope that it may servo its purpo.so. Tlio 
signature.s affixed to the diplomatic agreement are its mo.st 
important part. A rupture of tho negotiations would almost 
c(‘i’taiuly have boon followed by an advance of tho Russian 
army, and it may be supposed that an amicablp arrange- 
ment ought to produce tho oppo.sito result. Tho Russian 
journals were at (irsb allowed or instructed to announce 
that their Government had obtained a great diplomatic 
victory; nor w’ould it bavo been desirable to disturb an 
illusion ^vhich was apparently designed to reconcile public 
opinion to the abandonment of armed inter vontiou. \Vitliia 
a few days iho journals onco more assumed a warlike tono, 
tho Miuisteis having perhaps discovered that thcii- original 
statements wero not implicitly believed. If the Turkish 
Government prudently makes concessions to Montenegro, 
and gives assurances of its intention to disarm, the Russian 
Government may perliaps pc!r.snado its subjects that the 
object of the Ihivatcned war has boon obtained with- 
out mdnal collision. Tho most di.sqiiioting symptoms 
consi.st in tho alleged continuance of military pre- 
pjiratinris ; but it i.s satisfactory to know that there 
lire no independent m)W.spaper Correspondents at the 
headquarters of the juuny, and that all reports and 
rumours nvu exclusively official. It is at least possibh^ 
that rcinfoi’cemenis, railway aiTangemonts, and plans ot 
campaign may have been announced fur poUti(;al reasons 
t Avitli little rcfercnco to actual occurrence.s. When tho 


It is iritimatod also that tbo Powi^rs propose to watch c.ire- 
fully, by means of Ibeir represt^ntatives at Gonstuiitinople 
aijd their local agents, tho manner in which tho prorni.s(iil 
reforms of tho Ottoman Government arc carried inlo elfeet, 
and that, if their hopes should unco more bo disappointed, 
they rosorvo to thcm.'^elves to consider in eominon tho best 
means of securing the well-heing of tho Christian popula- 
tiouB and the interests of (he general peace. A Rus.siun de- 
claration is appended, to tho eflcct that, if peace is concluded 
with Montenegro, and the reforms promised by Turkey aro 
seriously undertaken, tho Emim.ror will oonsout to treat as 
to disarmament ; and tliero is also a declaration by Lord 
Oerby tliat, in default of reciprocal disarmament, tho Fio- 
tocol will bo deemed null and void. It is not surprising that 
political critics in England and in Russia arc inclined to 
disparage a compact by wliicb mitlier party is absolutely 
bound. The Russian Amrassaoor, indeed, declared beforo 
tho signature of the Protocol that his Government wished 
to domobilizo the army ; but ho added tho limitation that 
Turkey must not only agree to disarm Hirnnltaoeously, but 
inunt make peace with Montenegro and prevent tho occur- 
rence of fresh outrages. The Amiussaooh'.s words have 
been recorded in tho oflicial accfiunt of tho proceedings; 
but they were not in tlic livat in.stance reduced to writing. 
The negotiators moy not liavo intended to e.\pros3 mutual 
Buftpicion ; but they were anxious to guard themselves 


imnibers of an army expand suddenly from 250,000 to 
00,000, it may oeallowablo toroceivo with a sceptical reserve 
inl'ormation diivctly or indirectly furnished by tho Govern- 
ment. It is much more certain that General Ionatieff 
was sent to the European capitals on a diplomatic mission 
tli.ni that tlio Archduke Nicholas has received orders to 
cross tlio Pruth at tho beginning of May. [f it is true that 
the Emperor Alexander intends to reward his confidentialy 
Envoy by a liigli titular distinction, there will be addi- ▼ 
tionol retuson for supposing that tlie Russian Government 
intoiida (.0 maintain peace. Now, as at all former times, 
till, ilrcision rests witli the Emperor alone, although he 
may Ihink it. desirable to satisfy the judgment of his sub- 
jects, who will in any (vase accept his policy. 

If tlui odd aiTangcmonb with which tho negotiations 
ended had not been patched up, the Ignatiefk mission 
might have been oxplaiued by a desire on the port of 
Russia to place the EmppJhor^s pacific wishes on record at 
tho beginning of tho war. Tho Russian Government 
might Jiavo plausibly objected to the ingenious device by 
which Lord Debdy evaded tho apparent necessity of iu- 
sistuig on disarmament. As tho compromise was finally 
ndt)iiled, some contingency to which it was applicable must 
have U'cii contemplated by Russia. Disarmament, which 
will not bo of right demanded by tho other parties to tho 
Protocol, will subject them to the obligatiojss, if any^ 
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wbiot have been hypothetically incurred. Wan on the 
other handy would invahdate the result of bo many negoti- 
ations. It is perfectly true that llusaia has given no 
formal undertaking to abandony or oven to postpone, her . 
invasion of Turkey; but a warlike policy would bo move 
offensive to Europe since the signature of an agi*oeiaent 
which was evidently designed as au instrument for main- 
taining peace. Those who have taken the trouble 
to construct a bridge for the Russian retreat would be en- 
titlod to complain of the waste of their labour if the bridge 
wore nob used for its destined purpose. If the army lu 
Bessarabia is.'disporsod, it will not bo expedient to dilate 
on the vacillations of Russian policy. The reasons for 
peace are obvious and cogent ; but it is plain that soma 
time since they were not thought conclusive. A year ago 
Lord Derby incautiously asserted that the financial condi- 
tion of Russia was a security for peace. It is possible that 
economical considerations may liave contributed to the 
ultimate decision of tho Russian Governraent ; but experi- 
ence shows that great Dowers are seldom deterred from 
war by pecuniary diihculties. A stronger reason for mode- 
ration bas probably been furnished by tho impossibility of 
obtaining from the Great Powers an assurance of ovuntual 
neutrality. Austria especially has throughout reserved 
freedom of action ; and at tho bogi lining of the ses.sion of 
the German Parliament Prince Bismarck significantly inti- 
mated that in certain contingencies Germany would corno 
to tho assistance of Austria. It is not to be supposed that 
tho Turkish arinamonts iuduenced in any considerable 
degree the policy of Itussia. The only coiisequonco of a 
declaration of war which could be regarded as certain was 
tlio success of the Russian army against tho Turks. 

TJiuso who have taken an active part in advocating the 
claims of the Christinn subjects of the Soi/rAN have somo 
reason for the dissatisfaction which they express at the 
result of tho negotiation with Russia. Tho English 
Government has perhaps accomplished the object which 
it pr()po8e<l to itself of [irevcntirig or adjourning a rupture 
between Russia and Tui key ; but it has not obtained; nor 
since the failure of tho Conferenco deuiamledj any conces- 
sion from tho Porte. In the courso of tlio late discussioji 
tho Government constantly repudiated any purpose of 
coiu’cion ; and oonsequeftitly it can only roly on friendly 
Milluonce for tlie adoption of any advice which it may olFcr 
to tho Sultan and hia Miuisiei'S. It is fully ascertained 
that tho neutrality of the English Government is approved 
by Padiament; but the minority has a plaUvsiblo case for 
compiinning that there is no seeurity against tho continu- 
ance of chronic niisgovernment,or oven against tho po.ssible 
rocuiTonce of such atrocitio.s as those wliich were perpe- 
trahjd last your in Ihilgaria. Many expressions of Lord 
Dekiiv, Sir StaI'I'uuo NuirnnjOTi’, and other Minister.? may bo 
quoted as admissions that tliooppressod Christians are entitled 
not only to com})assion, but to som(» kind of protection ; and 
it is ])crfectly tnio iliat any express or implied promise 
of aid which may have boon given has not been fuUillcd. 
It may nob bo possible to vimlieuLe tho absolute consist- 
ency of the Government ; and pcrliap.? it would have been 
prudent to withhold vague pledge.? which could only be 
redeemed by a policy of coercion. There can be littlo 
doubt that Lord Dekhy will apply to the Porto all tho 
moral pre.ssure which he may ijavo tho means of exercis- 
ing; and tho inlluenco of EugUind, which had been previ- 
ously impaired, ought to bo revived by tho great servico 
which will have been rendered to ^rurkey if diplomacy has 
Buecoeded in averting a RnSwsinn invasion. It is po.ssil)leihat 
tho Tuiks themselves may at last have become convinced 
that their only chance of preserving their natitmal exist- 
oiico is to abate some of tho gr’osscr evils of their system 
of govemment. Even the aiiornalons and paraduxic.al 
Parliament may possibly bo turned to somo practical use, 
as somo of tho members apficar to construe liberally the 
powers and immnnitie.s wdiieii aj o secured to tho Assembly 
on jjaper. It will bo strange if an institution plagiarized 
from countries in a different stage of civilization should 
find a congenial soil in Turkey. A well-paid and im- 
partial police foroo would oiler a better chance of im- 
provemeut. 


THE COMING BUDGET. 

I T is now known that tho anticipations of tho Ouancellou 
of tho Exchequer will bo almost exactly confirmed by 
the result. Tho equilibrium between last year's estimates 


and the dctual receipts and expondituro Is daqio a 
crease of miBcoUaueous revenue ■ but tho doAcionoy w^uld 
in any case have been fractional. It was ua^bMly 
prudent to assume that the ordinary income of the last 
year would be tho same with that of the year before. As 
trade has not yet emerged from its Jong stagnation, tho 
revenue derived from consumption might have been ex- 
pected to decline ; but the increase of population, and tho 
maintonaiico in almost all branches of industry of tho high 
rate of wages wliicli had been established in more prospei'- 
ous times, bas prevented any cuusiderable dimimition of 
receipts from tho Customs and the Excise. The actual 
proceeds of tho (idclitioiial penny of Income-tax must 
depend in somo degree on tho eompletonesa of collection. 
The increase in tho produce of tho during the year is 
less than i, 200,000!., while, at the former rate, each penny 
produced a million and a half. Tlio largo reductions and 
exemptions by which Sir Staeeokd Nokxhcotk guarded 
against popular ngitatiou account for a part, but probably 
not for the whr)le,of the diminished return. Arrears now out^ 
standing will bo credited to next year’s estimates, with 
the rcjiult of producing a .slight increase os corapai'od with 
tho corresj>onding item in tho last Budget. The estimates 
of expenditure will be nearly the same with those of ia.st 
year ; but Sir Staffoud Nuiithootl’s Sinking Eund will 
now bo brought for the first time into full operation, in- 
volving an additional charge for tho present and future 
years of 300,000!. It is not to bo Bup]iosed that either tho 
Cjiancellor of tho Exchequer or the House of Commons 
will divert the fund from its destined ^application within 
two year.? from the first adoption of the plan, and in a 
season of no extraordinary financial pressure. AU pnilica 
are verbally pledged to a partial reduction of tho dobt ; 
and Sir Stakkord NoiriucOTK’s scheme is cheaper and 
simpler than tlic practice of creating terminable annnities. 
Altogether, it will be necessary to provide nearly 
80.000,000!. for the public servico ; nor is the expeTidituro 
unreasonable as compared with the outlay of twenty, 
thirty, or forty years ago. Warlike stores, tho cost of 
naval construction, and tho wage.s of soldiers and sailura 
have largely risen ; aud a largo addition to tho civil func- 
tions of Government baa necessarily produced increusod 
expense. A part of the addition to the expenditure of a 
former generation is merely a matter of account. About, 
five-and-twenty years ago Mr. Gladstonu introduced the 
rale of including in the annual outlay tho cost of collecting 
tho revenue. 

It may bo hoped that tho Cuanckllor of tho Exchequer 
will adopc tho simple course of luakiug no financial cliango 
during the present ycur. He will bo justified, ^^otwith- 
standmg the uusatisfiictory results of the autumn 'and 
winter qiiarUrs, in calouhiting on the namo revonuo which 
he last year expected and received. Although iudutstry is 
still stagnant, there aio somo symptoms of an approaching 
revival of commercial activity ; for the first time in many 
months the rate of interest in tho open markot iB the 
same with that of tho Bank of England, and the inoreased 
demand is npparently duo to legitimate causes. The re- 
turns of raiiway trallic during the early spring show a 
slight advance us cjomparcd with tho corresponding soastui 
of last year, and some trades aru in a tolerably fiourishi.Mg 
condition. ’I’wo years have elapsed since tho cveatB which 
were followed by tho exposures of the Fureigu Loans Com- 
mittee, and more than a year since tho rniuoiis losses 
incurred by Turkish bondlioklers. No similar cause of 
distress has ui iscn during 1876; and there has never b(X)n 
a time in which tlie more hazardous kinds of speculation 
have been more generally suspended. There are objections 
to financial schemes which leave even a remote chance of 
deficionoy ; but the Cuanoi.llor of the Exchequer will have 
to balance tin; disadvanUiges of a narrow or viuiishing 
margin of revenue over exjiendiiiire against tho great and 
immediate mi>chief of increased taxation. The .suggestion 
of an addition to the spirit duties is not likely to be adopted. 
A change in tho rate of duties on articles of consumption 
which is intended to be only temporary involves great in-* 
convenience to manufacturers and traders. It is difficult 
to estimate the effect of an iucreasod tax on consumption ; 
and the negotiations relating to tho French Commercial 
Treaty might perhaps bo ombarnissed by an inerdased 
Customs duty on spirits, although a corresponding addition 
would be nece-ssarily made tho Excise. There seems to 
bo no other indirect Uix which could be increased without 
great incouvejiience. 

There remains the almost defenceless victim of modem 
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financiers, the nnfortnnate ])ayer of fncomo-tax. Sir 
Stafford NouTncOTE was pcrlmps umlnly blamiMl for the 
inequalities which he introduced into tlio nsscssiiicut of the 
tax when ho last year inia eased the amount. There was 
no doubt that the poorer contributors, while they bore but 
an equal share of the direct iui[)Ost, [)iiid more than their 
proportional share of Kxeise and Customs deities. It was 
also just to extend to the lower section of tli(‘ middle class 
an exemption which had, in spite of the law, been practi- 
cally assorted by artisans. The principle of partial relief 
had been recognized from the time of Sir lloui-.ur Cfi- n to 
the present day ; and it was justly remarked that a 
moderate extension of apparent anomalies could scarcely 
UTnount to revolutionary eontiscation. 'riaue ns no iloubt 
that the CifANCL'LLO^ of the Exein"'iUt'i“ has in liis otlioial 
capacity profited largely by his conciliation of a 
which included the most troublesome sectum of tll^payel^». 
The small triidesrnen wlm responded to the appeals of 
agittttoi’s have been silenced; and the great majority of 
borough voters have no interest in the percentage 
which may be levied on income. Tiic surviving cor., 
tributors to the lncomc-t;ix have a stiong moral 
claim on tho furbcai'auce of the ^linisti'r who has 
relieved himself from the clamoious remonstrances of 
their neighbours. They Imd simultanconsly to bear an 
addition of fifty per cent, to tholr own burdiuis; and they 
are now waiting wdth anxiety Id ]e:iru whether llieincrcaso 
may not be doubled. A Oiancellor of tho iiiKt-lieiiuor \a 
unavoidably compelled to disregaril exaet syinnndry of 
taxation; but ho is at the same tmio bound to remember 
that the Income-tax bcconus more unequal as often as it 
varies in amon lit. If the cliargo could liavc been perina- 


INJDIAN FRONTIER POLICY. 

I N his recent speech in tho Legislative Council Lord 
Lytton takes credit to himself for telling the public the 
truth about important questions in which they are legiti- 
mately intenisted. If this is to be the uniform not© of the 
Yicekov’s Parliamentary efforts, it is difficult not to fuel 
somo alarm at the possible consequences of such unwonted 
frankness. There are two considerations which auggCFit 
a doubt as to the prudence of taking the public into his 
confidence. One relates to the character of the public 
wliich is thus favoured ; tho other to tho position of the 
personage who thus favours it. Lord Lytton does not 
exaggeratu the ignorance and liability to error of tlio 
Indian press ; bur, as regards tho native portion of it at 
all events, he attributes to it a capacity of being influenced 
by tho truth when it is known which is altogethov 
imaginary. Thu wisdom of taking every opportunity 
of winning confidencu by sliowing confideneo greatly 
depends on tho probability that there is any con- 
fiflencu to bo won. A well-disposed press wdiieb 
is expected daily to criticize a policy and action 
which are unknown to it will doubtless benefit by tin- 
I removal of its ignorance. Bub an ill-disposed press will 
' merely have the natnre of its work a little changed 
ilithcrio it has invented a policy in order to condemn il. 
Under Lord liVi ioN it will distort a policy in order to con 
demn it, and tho latter proee.ss is on the whole tho mm\ 
mischievou.‘i of tJie two. Nor is the Viceroy of India n 
(ho position of a I’lirlianicnlary Minister. He is tho chit l 
of a powerful Executive, and of an Executive who.se u.sc- 
fulncss depends in a great measure upon its ability t« 


ntly maintained at tho moileratc rate to which it had j impress its .snhjccts with an adequate idea of its strengtl 


been judiciously reduced by Mr. Iiowk. the recipient of an 
income worth fi year’.s pure Ini, so 111 vl in coTir.su of time 
have paid precisely the same relalive anionnt with tho 
landowner or tho freeholder. An addition which is 
imposed for a short time weighs unju.slly on the trader or 
professional man whose income may perhaps only coinehlo 
Tu duration with tho tax. Anoilicr vc-arsou against an 
inereaso is that tho proportionate pjoductivcni'ss of tho tax 
varies inversely with tho rate. 

There is no reason to regret the junctical ' oMcont ration 
of responsibility on tho CHANr;rfj.nii of the Exciiequi.R. 


Tho spectacle of tho Vim-iuoY appealing for tho suppoif, 
first of the Legislative Council, and next of tho India i' 
press, is not calculated to further this end. To invito ei i 
tlcism which you do not mean to regard unless it sqinm 
with your own opinion is more likely to irritate tho critic 
thau to conciliate them. 

For once, how'cvcr, Lord Lytton’s plain speaking pr<»- 
mises to be of some use. As regards tho Indian public 
the best thing that can be lioped fur is that it should b 
fDrgottcn. But as regards tlie English public the cns(? i 
(liil'erent. A great part of Lurd Lytton’s speocli isdevoU d 


When the Priino Minister liappous, like Sir li. or j ^ exposition of Indian frontier policy, and this is ver. 
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i\Ir. Gladstone, to possess gri'ut financialauihority, ho may, 
il' he thinks fit, take [lart in the arrangement of a Budget; 
but Mr, Gladstone him.self Eooiued not to iutciTere habiln- 
nlly with the projects of Mr. Jjuwi;, and Lord Beaconsiiej,!) 
would certainly not think of ovcrinling IIk' plans of hir 
Ej'affokd NoraucoTE. The Cjjancellou of tlio Exchequer 
may count as confidently on tho suppiui of the Hou.se of 
Commons as on the assent of lil.s eollcaf^nies ; hut his 


! much too important a niatler to ho usefully decided witli- 
out reforenoo to Parliament. As a rnle, the practice oi 
constituting tho House of Commons a court of appeal from 
the decree.s of the Indian Government is not one to hi 
commended. It i.s seldom that the House takes any in (e- 
rest in tho controver.sy, and on the rare occasions when ii 
can bo made to do so it by no means follows that its know- 
ledge is comiiieusiiiate with it.s interest. But tho frontier 


Irionds arc more directly inlciv.sled Uum liis oppoi.onts in : Govcjnmcnt of India is not purely, nor eveu 

Ins avoidance of an unjialatablc iiicicaso of (axatioii It, i majniv ,m Indian (lueslion. It concerns England as much 
indeed, an addition to the Income-tax were iudispuiiKahlo ^ . . . 

to tho national creilit or thu ]»id)lic servici', iliu Govern- 
ment which proposed the ima.snru woiildiiieuriiori.sk of 
defeat; but the popularity of the Ministers out of dour.s 
has lately been com promised, and it will lie desirable to 
avoid causes of irritation. The eDTielusion o( tho late 
tedious negotiation may ]ierliaps ju.stify a, more chccrlul 
view of commercial and tiimneial prospects. Although 
the connexion between cause iiud ellect may ho open 
to question, tho depression of trader has hoeu otum 
attributed to tho prospect of jiulitiral complieations. It is 
lime that the stagnation piexails in the United Statin, 
which are exempt frimi the ri.sks of European diploinaey 
and ambition, as wtII as in Germany, which has o.sleiitaii- 
misly professed indiflereuco to the Eastern qiicsliuii. ^J’he 
inllucmco of menaces or probabilities of w'ar lias porlia[»s 
been exaggerated; but it may nut Jiave been wholly 
imaginary. Not long since the Russian (lovcrnmeiit 
formally assigned as one of its possibhj reason.s for invad- 
ing Turkey the uncertainly wdiicli had, us it was said, for 
. some time paralysed industry. On the wdiole, it may ho 
expected thatjtho Chanceelob of tho Excueqi eh will make 
a short spetjch, and introduce an unambitious Budget. It 
will not be difficult to explain to the satisfaction of tho 
Houbo of Commons that there is no surplus, no defieiency, 
no opportunity of affording relief, and no nece.ssity of im- 
posing new burdens on the community. 


us or more than it eoiicorns India. If tho attitude of 
reserve which luis been ui.aiiitained by Lord Lytton’s pre- 
decessors should 1)0 deiiartcd from, and tho cliange should 
entail a heavy military expenditure, it i.s England, not 
India, that would in tho end have to bear the burden. 
A mililary disaster is not like a famine — a mere matter uf* 
j’aisiiig so many millions by loan. The whole strength ot' 
the Umpire iiughb have to bo employed in order to re- 
trieve it, and, it nothing le.sa would answer the purpose, it 
moat certainly would liave to bo employed. A chango 
m Indian trontier policy which may possibly lead to results 
uf this inugnitudo ought not to bo left to the decision of 
any Yicerojq however versatile or however ingenious. We 
! know \>l]{iL Lord JjYT'jon’s predecessors have been about. 
'Fheir pulii-y may have been timid, or selfish, or short- 
sighted, or any.Liiiig else that their censors are pleased to 
cull it. l^nrd L\ iTON may have a very much better policy 
iTi his pocket ; lliat is u point which will bo better de- 
cided when his efforts at winning confidence by showing 
confidence liave passed beyond the stage of imposing genc- 
ralitic.s. But a Viceroy would hardly drag foreign policy 
into a Budget debate if he did not desire to do something 
■ difi'ercnt from what has been done for the last twenty 
I years. If he does desire this, tho loss reticence he 
sUow.s about liis policy tho bolter. The revolution may 
, be a beneficial unc, but it will bo a revolution all tho same, 
j Wo took occasion a month ago (Saturday Estr/ew, MOiXh 3) 
! to set out in some detail the reasons which ^ have so 
long availed to prevent any change in the strictly pas- 
sive attitude maintained by a Buepession of Viceroys us 
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vogards the po Wei’S that are interposed between India and 
Central Asia. Those rettsbhs involve political, strategical, 
and financial considerations of the highest moment. To 
appoint a Resident at Kabul, much more to occupy Herat, 
Kandahar, or Quottah may conceivably bo sound policy, but 
its adoption would commit ns to much that cannot now be 
foreseen ; and, when a policy is full of danger in the future, 
it cannot be too carefully examined in tho present. The 
Government of India can do nothing without the consent 
of the Secretary of State, and the Secretary of State 
"^cah bo cballeuged to say plainly what it is that tho Oovern- 
rnent of India wish to do. If Parliament, having been put 
in full possession of all the foots and all tho possibilities of 
tho case, is willing to take a new departure, and to enter 
into fresh relations with Afghanistan, there will be nothing 
for it but to acquiesce. But acquiescence in the results 
of an inquiry is a difforeut matter from acciuiescence in 
tho absonco of inquiry. It is the latter frame of mind that 
is especially to bo deprecated ; and, on this ground at all 
events, we rejoice that tho VicicROr has himself called atteii* 
tiou to the question. 

It is not easy to determino tho prcciso meaning that is to 
be put upon Lord LyrroN’s speech in the Legislative Council. 
On the one Land, it is fall of assurances that no good end 
will be attained by military exjieditions, by spasmodic gifts, 
or by aimless exjKjndituro of money. On tho other hand, it 
eoems to point to measures which, howevci* pacific they 
may bo in outward scorning, are yet exceedingly likely to 
lead at any rate to the first and last of these evils. Lord 
Lytton’s dream of a belt of independent frontier States 
tbrongbout which the British name is to be honoured and 
trusted and British subjects liked and respected, is to be 
realized, it seems, by “constant friendly contact with our 
“ less civilized ucighboura and the presence in their midst 
“ of earnest upright English genllemon.” Negotiations 
and friendly intercourse are to extricate these States from 
the “ anarchy and bloodshed iu wliich they are now 
floundering ’’ — in plain words, wo suppose, the (jovernment 
of India intend to place a llcsidcnt at Cabul. This step 
will no doubt bo represented as df .sigued to prevent tho 
need either of military operations or a largo expenditure 
of money. We arc rather afraid that tho effect of 
its adoption would be the very opposite of this. As 
wo said the other day, if the first act of tho 
drama is the Itc.sidcnt, tlio second is very likely to 
1)0 “ the escort, the third nnd fourth the cautoumonts and tho 
“ brigade, and the fifth, in all probability, somo procipita- 
“ tion of tho very consequences W'o are by these means 
“ seeking to avert.*' The presence of an l<Jngli8h gentle- 
man, however earnest and uj)right, in tho midst of less 
civilized neighbour.s, who do not want him, may be a poli- 
tical necessity. But it is mere, solf-deccpiioii to talk of it 
as a substitute for military occupation. If it is a political 
necessity, it is one which will probably bring a military 
necessity iu its train, Ijord Lytton declai'cs that tho object 
he baa in view is so supremely important, and so greatly 
beneficial, as to justify a raoi’e sysiomatic prosecution 
of it than bus been yet attempted. He docs not exactly 
say what this object is; bat if, as seems probable, negotia- 
tiun and friendly intercourse are to be the permanent in- 
struments through which it is to bo attained, the natural 
inference is that a radical change of policy is in contem- 
plation. It is only doing the Government of India bare 
justice to admit that it rarely takes a step of this im- 
portance without having counted tho cost and calculated 
the consequences. But wdieii tho cost and tho consequences 
may easily bo so serious, it is desirable that this prevision 
should not be confined to tlje Government of India. It is 
tho people of England that would ultimately have to find 
tho money for an Afghan war, or to bear the disgrace of 
an Afghan defeat; and with this contingency before tbero, 
it is the business of Parliament to insist on a plain state- 
ment of Lord Lytton’s policy being submitted to it, before 
it is too late to inquire whether there aro any good grounds 
for its adoption. 


POLITICS IN THE PROVINCES. 

rr^WO Cabinet Ministers have been starring in their 
i counties, and a little Liberal gathering has been held 
at Carlisle. The East Cumberland Liberal Association 
secured the attendance of Sir Wilfjhd Lawson, and caught 
on a flying visit Sir William Harcoubt, who explained 


that he was having an outing before the meeting of 
ment. Tho local Associations forixiod for political pQr|Kf(8te 
are fortunately almost entirely independent of what i$ teid 
and done at their gatherings, and it probably makes no 
matorial difference to tho prospects of the Liberal party 
in East Cumberland whether, when its Association .eats 
a public dinner, those who address it havo anything to 
say or not. Otherwise tho.se who aHsombled at Carlhilo 
might have thought thoir time was being in some monsuro 
wasted. If the AsHociation iu to be successful, its success 
must consist in sending a member to Parliament who will 
enforce and possibly advcK-ate the policy of tho Liberal 
party. Sir Wii.F«rn Lawson must therefore have 
somewhat damped tho spirits of his liearors when 
he occupied the time allotted to him in explaining what 
a dreadful nuisance it is for any one to bo iu Parlia- 
ment. His account of what he himself has to en- 
dure at Westminstijr \va.s graphic and probably correct. 
He has to sit up half tlie night listening to inter- 
minablo bores talking^nnceasing twaddle. Nor i.s this 
all. Ho has to leave tho country and live in London, wfiore 
his ears cannot l)e gratified by the lowing of cattle, the 
bleating of sheep, or tlio singing of birds. Even when ho 
gets back to his home ho is not much better off, as ho has 
to make speeches without having ideas, and to pay sub- 
scriptions without having tho money. Such is the miserable 
position to w'hicli tlio Cumberland Lilioral-s are invited to 
Icondenm a new victim. As to the policy of the Libeml 
party, ho confessed that, so far as ho vicnt, ho was qot aware 
that tho party liad any policy, and he therefore invited 
Sir William Hakcoukt to bo good enough to explain 
to an inquiring provincial audience what tho policy or tho 
Liberal party really is. Sir William Harcoukt naturally 
declined, on the gejioral ground that it was n^t his busi- 
ness to lay down the policy of his party, and on tho special 
ground that ho was hiking a holiday, and ought not to bo 
asked to spoil his holiday by having to think. This was 
an nnansworablo plea, as it is obvious that a Liberal leader 
would never get a holiday at all if, while nominally taking 
recreation, be had to sulijcct his mind to tho severe strain 
of imagining what it really is that bis party means and 
wishes. The simple fact is that the Liberal party has no 
policy in tho-sonso of definite mea.snreB which it wishes to 
carry, or definite proposals as to foreign or domestic affairs 
which it wishes to see adojitcd. So far as ihero is at this 
moment any observable dilferenco between the two great 
political i)artics, this dillerenco consists iu an undcfinable 
divergence of political tastes and feelings. Liberals and 
Conservatives would probably act just now very much in 
the same way whichever party was in office; but, whilo 
doing the same things, they would lean in di/lcrcut direc- 
tions; and if the East Cumberland electors, on tho whole, 
like that direction best in which their new member would 
lean if tiny could secure his election, they may reasonably 
bo anxious to find some one w’ho will bo willing at 
their request to exchange tho delight of listening 
to tho pleasant sounds made by sheep and cows for tho 
painful pursuit of listening to Mr. Biogau. 

Mr. Ward Hunt and Bir Michael Hicks Beach have 
mucli more to say than Liberals can havo, for they can go 
on for ever praising tho Cabinet to which they belong. 
They havo each, too, a spocnal department, and they can 
speak of tho navy and of Ireland. Mr. VVard Hunt had 
not, indeed, much that was new to say at roiorborongh 
about tho navy, and had even once more to resort to his 
favoui'ito topic tliat, whatever mistakes tho Admiralty 
may make, the British tar will always do his duty. But as 
a pei-Jipnal revelation he wms able to announce that ho very 
much liked being criticized, as he felt that criticism braced 
him up. Ho is thus always doing himself good, and by 
providing unending food fi)r criticism he is perpetually 
making hiinseif happier and stronger. Of Irt'Iaud Sir 
Migiiaul Hicks Beach was able to give a very good 
account, as it is getting every day more peaceful and 
prosperous. The Ministry, he explained, went on the principle 
of giving Ireland rest and doing as little as possible to 
encourage tho Irish in their various whims. To do nothing 
is, as they havo discovered, tho simple secret of Irish 
administration. Tho Liberals had big mcasure.s for Ireland, 
and Ireland was in perpetual agitation. The Conserva- 
tives have no measures for Ireland, or next to none, and 
Ircland is quiet and happy. A Conservative audience wa.s 
suro to be quite ready to |ocept this as a striking pioof of 
the suporiority of Conservative management. Bui it is 
obviously begging tho question, as a Liberal might reply 
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it 1# l^peeiielj bec^iiise big rai*afiurofl were framed woA 
c^m«d tba>t Ii^Uud ia now contented. The sole object of 
Mioh meiwiireg ns tbo Irish Church and thtj Irish Land 
was io remove giievanccs which cansed diKcontent, and 
if oiseontent hft» ceased, this may not unfairly be a.scribod 
to the removal of these grievances. A simihir observa- 
tion may he made on all the glorifications which 
the preseut Ministry bestows on itself and its .incasuros. 
It is very proud of having passtid several small nicasuros 
which have given liitio or no ofienco, and it is qullo right 
in saying that it has done what the nation wished it to do. 
Stuafl, inofienaive moasures suited tho tempor of the 
times. The excitenumt of settling big f|iiestit)nH whieju 
awoke many angry passions and niucli bitU r h 
worn tho country out, and it wns in tlm inou( Wf?r a uuiet 
lilo aiid a ittlo ffonllo play, llic-ru ,visli to l'o 

backward, but there was also no w forward ; and 

the great merit of the P>’<-‘^<‘^^*^TOVornnient is th.'it it 
exactly understood what it wanted to do in a .special 

and temporary happens in a school that 

one master morning, and 

** takes thorn out for a walk in the afternoon. 

^^‘jJPfTvatives resemble tho roaster who conducts liard- 
seholnrs for a gentle stinl), nnd it. mujit be owjiod 
*'J{8w>tboy have discharged this amiable duty in a pJeasing 
yhnd not uninstructivo manner. 

But it is not to dorueatic successes that Conservative 
MiuiaUn's now point wdth the gnatest pi’i-!v. It it> the 
foreign policy of tlie Cabinet Unit fills Ihem with adrniva- 
lion of the most triumphant kind. It is cerfain that tho 
Ministry has had most difficult probhuns to deal with, and 
it ifi probable that it has done on the whoh^ as well ns any 
Ministry would have done. But it is not easy to go much 
further. No doubt Lord Dekoy has shown tho virtue of 
patience for which his eollcagnes praise him so enthubius- 
tically. Ho has gone plodding on, writing a series of 
guarded despatebeii, striving to do his duty, and (jariiestly 
working for peace. But it is not easy to see in what 
definite w'ay he has contributed to tlio settlcuKroi (;f tho 
Kastoru question. What more espc<ially awakens tho 
admiration of Mr. Ward Hunt and Sir iMjciiahl 
HfCKS Beach IS tho mode in wddeh Lord Dkij v tn ated the 
Boi'lin Mcinoauidum. The form in wdiielni. vnus presented 
was oilcDsivo to tho dignity of England, uij(t Jjord Dkkuy 
very properly objected to tliis, and his conduct met with 
iho approval, not only of bis countrymen, but of impartial 
foreigners. But it was quite othe^wi^o when ho not only 
rejected the Memorandum so far as tho cpjestlon of form 
went, but also refused to have any tiling to do with its 
oontentfi. Tliis isolation of England was strongly and 
W'annly deplored 1)}’’ Powers so J'rimidly as An.sti’ia and 
Finucc. And what has it all conic to r" Lord [)j:ui;y lias 
at last signed the Protocol, and the Piulucol is really 
nothing but the Berlin Meniorandum in anotlie* shape. 
It rocognijics the grievances of tlio Christians and tlio 
proposed intentions of tho Porte to make reforms. It 
announces that the Pow'crs will carefully and minutely watch 
to sec whether iho.so reforms arc carried out; and if tlioy are 
not earned out, then they will cmiein t as to what measurcH 
arc to be taken. This is practicfilly t he Berlin Momorunduni 
over again. In the present state of allair.s Lord Dlui'.y is 
not to bo blamed, or rather be is to bo strongly approved, 
for signing the Protocol. It was the best thing be could 
do under the circumstances. He wi.shcd to avert war, and 
took tho only means in bis power to avert it. But, so far 
as ho has shaped the circumstances in whicdi ho now finds 
himsoJf, he has so shaped them that lie lias come to 
accepting tlic Menioi-aiidura wliich in* gained .so much 
glory in the eyes of his colloagucs by rejecting last May. 
If this is a triumph, it is a triumph which it must be left 
to Gloucestershire and Northamptonshire Coiibervatives to 
Q6tIraaio at its proper value. 


SOUTH AEKIOA. 

latest accounts from South Afr 
- require further explanation, seem to 
l^^ity of a iedct'al union betwee n tlic 
and the Dutch Republics. Mr. liurauiKs, 
Ttansvaal, now openly supports the po i 
liitherto opjiosed, and his convei’riiou is 
able because the Kallir w'ar hiis been lor 
pended. It is said that the tern^lof peace 
and unsatisfactory, and a fa^sh rupture 
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iip.pending, os it is evident that uneasiness and , 

prodiimi a diriston of o|>mioa. Tho Vcdtoinaduppfw 
to ]irofcss a desire of maintaining tho indopeudenoo of 'tho 
Republic, but at the same time it is willing to form a clo.se 
allLanco with iho English Colonics. Sir Theophimjs Shep- 
STONE, a.s tho agent of tho Colonial Office, declines to 
negotiate on the assumption that the Transvaal is to remain 
independent ; and on Iho whole it seems probable that tho 
arguments which ha\ o con vinced Mr. Bubo E iis will ultimately 
find cicccplance with hj.s countrymen, Tho story of the whole 
transact ion is evidently fragmentary and incomplete. Lor* 
CAi:yv]:\'d\, as a prudent and constiLutional statesman, ma 
^3t**‘'rrn^tcd not to pursue a policy of annexation except 
under the pressure of sutliciont raisons ; and, on tho other 
lj;ind, the Butch settlers would not even discuss the sur- 
render of their iiidependeuco if tlio ncccs.siiy of union 
were ju.t iirgenf-. The jealonsie.s and the feelings of irrita- 
tiun which caused tliem to renounce their allegiance to iho 
Juigli:sli Crown many years ago are probably still operative. 
Their grievances sinec tho first English comjncst of the 
Capi‘ have lati ly hern recorded by a Scotch writer with a 
violent piirtl.^aiisbi]) w hicli must have been borrowed from 
tho inlmbitunts of tho Republic. When the two outlying 
SUiioH were constituted, the seceding Dutch relied on their 
own ability both to deleiifl their territories and perhaj-s 
to extend their dominions at tlio expeuso of tho natives, 
Tlio late petty war o]»j)car.s to Lavo suggested a reason, 
able dread ol their forroidablo ncigliboiii’s in Uie interior 
of ibe continent. The suecess which wn.s at one time 
attaiueil was iilinost more niortijtyiug than defeat; for the 
Boev.s owt'd tiu'ir victory to native allies, while their own 
levies displayed little warlike aptitude. As the proposcil 
union would l)e most directly beneficial to tho ^velLke^t 
constituents of the Federation, it will bo desirable not to 
exbibit an urgency whii;h tiilght induce tlm }ieople of tb*-. 
Transvaal to flunk ibat they were eonferruig a fiivonr. 
Fortunately, entire eontideneo may bo placed in Lord Cai:. 
t>.\u\on's discr(‘tion nnd tact. The Doppeis or Dutch 
jeoiuin are still oppi'sod to union with the English Colo- 
nies; but the soiilers in the gold-fields and the small 
tradeis of the towns or villages unanimously de.dro imme-. 
diale annexation. 

If the Transvaal were cficetnally isolated, it would be 
umieccssary that tlie English (jovcriiment siiould interfej’e 
for the pruicction r»r Uk; Republic agiiin.st internal trouble;, 
or extev?»al dangers. T’iio expediency of allowing tliL' 
Dutch farmers l.o asscu’t tbeir iiKlo})endcnce may liave beut 
more than quest, ionahle ; but in ordinary cireuinstaiices 
iliero would be no pietexi for j’evoking the concession, li 
is only beeause a war provoked by the Transvaal is likfd^ 
to exieijil into the Englnsb po.sscssioiis that the Imperial 
Government can be driviai to assert the right of exer- 
cising a euidrol ov(t tlio method of dealing witli 
tho natives. Natal and West Griqualand arc occnpieil 
by a scanty popnlutiuii of English settlers who arc 
largely ontnundHired by the natives. Beyond tho frontici 
arc warlike tribes ol tho sumo race, wliose strength amt 
numbers aie nnkm>\vu; and in case of war tlie Kaffirs may 
probably not be oartd'ul to distinguish between two Euro- 
pean races. There is reason to believe that the lato hosti- 
lities in llio Transvaal wctc caused by encroachments and 
acts of violence, on the part of ibe Dutch farmers ; and il 
hereafter tbo English Government is compelled for the 
sake of its own subji cts to extend protection to their neigh- 
bours, it is botli intitkid and bound to claim a control over 
tho policy on which peace and war may depend. Tho 
peremptory hingiiage which is attributed to Lord Oarnau- 
\un\s iiivoy, ami tho partial acquiescence with which il 
Las been received, can only be explained by tho knowledge 
of both pailies that serious danger is to be feared. 
Except for ])urposes of defence against native tribes, the 
return of reluctant and nmlcoutent subjects to their former 
allegiance would not be a desirable acquisition. It is 
not known w'het her ibe Orange 'Free State is bettor dis- 
posed to enter into negotiations for federal union than it 
was during the visit of President Brand to England, In 
both tho Dutch ttcpublicB thor© is an English minority 
which will probably use in support of confederation any 
influence which it may possess. 

Tho Ministry of tho Cape Colony has not yet formally 
adhertd to Lord Cauxakvon’s policy. The most important 
coiJimunily in ISoutli Africa is disinclined to join on equal 
terms a coufcdci'acy of comparatively insignificant settle- 
inents; and the que.stion is further complicated by the 
anxiety of tho Government of Capo Town to prevent tho 


of thd Eastern province from the Crtpo: Tho 
local ^Wnwent is proud of the succosb with which it has 
hitherto manaffed the native, and, entertaining no appro- 
hOttBion of war, it is not disposed to make sAcrU 
fices for the benefit of Natal* or of the Transvaal. 
The policy of founding a nation in South Africa which 
may hereafter become powerful is more comprehensivo 
and more statcsmanliko ; but the hesitation and the sus- 
ceptibility of Mr. MotTENO and his party are not unintclli- 
gible. Modern crporienco has proved tliat ev(*n loyal 
> olonies are habitually actuated by a morbid suspicion of 
tlie interference of the mother-country. From time to tiino 
almost all the greater English colonies havo rejected with 
violent indignation, and oven with threats of secession, mea- 
sures which had been pro])OBed by the Colonial Office in the 
belief that they were inoffensive. When there is a similar 
collision of policy, tho Imperial Qovornment always sooner 
or* later gives way. Many years havo passed since ilio 
colonists of the Cape enforced tho discontinuance of trans- 
portation ; and the same concession was extortod by tho 
Australian colonies, although tho only settlement wliioh was 
directly concerned in tho question was not unwilling to 
receive English convicts. Tlie Cape may perhaps bo 
reconciled to tho scheme of confederation when it is once 
thoroughly understood that neither Lord CAUtTAuvoN nor 
any of his successors will impose their policy on the colonists 
without their consent. Among other paternal attributes 
of tho English Government is a willing recognition of the 
right of dependencies to the privileges of matarity. 

Tho most zealous of colonial critics cannot ])lausibly 
impute to tho Homo Oovornment the purpose of increasing 
its own power by promoting division. Confederation may 
not be univerRally applicable to iicljaceni st itlements, bat 
it necessarily tends to make them more independent. Tho 
Dominion of Canada has almost ceased to eompliiin of 
Imperial interference since it lias assumed the dimensions 
and character of a powerful State, On a Hinallcr scale 
South Africa is invited to adopt an organization which will 
enable it to govern itself, aud in the first place to provi<le 
for its own security. Tho dissentients from Lord CUr- 
nauvon’s policy, while they protest against alleged dic- 
tation, are an^^ous to throw on the English Oovornment 
the burden of defending iho‘smaller settlements from native 
invasion. Itfortunatcly happens that colonial questions have 
in recent times been entirely Nfiihdrawn from tho region 
of party politics. In a former geneint ion Ministries were i 
endangered or overthrown in contests relating to tlioaffiiirs | 
of Canada or Jamaica. Tho universal .acceptance ©f the 
doctrine of responsible government for tho colonies has 
had tho incidental advantage of rendering colonial policy 
indepondcufc of Ministerial changes. Tiord Ktmiu'ui.ky 
habitually supports the measures uf Lord Cx\knaUVON, and 
if he, or one of his Liberal allies, hereafter retnrus to the 
Colonial Office, there will be no factious opposition to 
apprehend. The House of Commons, whllo it constantly 
assumes tx) itself more coinploto control ov(ir doraeslic ad- 
ministration, abstains with a sound instinct from officious 
meddling with Indian or colonial dispute.^. W’^hen the 
Aliiiister liassuccocded in reconciling the jealousies and ob- 
viating tho objections of the Colonies and tho neighbouring 
States, he may confidently rely on obtaining the appi-oval 
of a scheme of eonfedemtion by the Im penal Parliament. 
The project is at present embodied in a ibll which has been 
circulated throughout South Africa, before it has been sub- 
mitted to either House or officially published in England. 


FPENOn FACTIONS. 

T he election which is to bo held to-morrow at Bor- 
deaux will bo of more than usual interest. It is, as 
so often happens under a system which makes an absolute 
majority of tho voto.s given nocesfiary to tho return of a 
caudidate, a second ballot ; but it differs from most second 
ballots in one most important particular. .At tho first 
ballot there were three candidates — a moderate Radical, 
an extreme Radical, and a Legitimist. The e.Ktrcmo 
Radical got more votes than tho moderate, and, according 
to tho usual pmciice when there are two candidates nomi- 
nally belonging to the same party, tho one that had tho 
fijiweat votes has retired. But tho absurdity of leaving tlio 
moderate Republicans in tho constituency no alternative 
but to support either a Royalist or a Radical revolution 
has apjttirently stinick some of tho Bordeaux olecfors as too 
absurd to bo endured any longer. A moderate Radical 


candidate hOB accordingly come forward in the room of 
candidate Avho has retired, and tho contest of to-morroW 
will again bo a triangular duel. Supposing that only tho 
voters who took part in tho first ballot come to the poll in 
the second, the Irreconcilable candidate must bo sucoeis^ 
ful. But tho hopes of the moderate Ropublieans aw 
built uj>on the fact that at tlie first ballot there were 
a large number of abstentions ; and it is aHSumed, witll 
apparent reason, that, as it is not the custom of extromo 
politicians to abstain from voting at elections, these 
absentees must be moderate Ropublieans, in the sense at 
least of not preferring any other for/n of government. It 
was not for want of appeals to them to come forward that 
these electors stayed in their tcnls at the first ballot. They 
must have becti aware that the oxlremo Radical candidate 
was an Irrecunedablo, and that, so far as he had any in- 
flnenco in tho Chamber, it would be directed to the destmcM. 
tion of the Consorvativo Republic, and to the substitution 
for it of a Republic wbich, in tho •'iyes of these moderate 
electors, means the? Reign of Terror over again. This 
kiiowlcdgo was not sufficient, however, to bring them to 
the poll. Either because they were altogether indifferent 
to politics, and cared no more for the election of a deputy 
than an ordinary Londoner cares for the election of a 
vestrymnn, or because they drew no distinction between 
tho mod(‘rat(» Radical and the extreme Radical caudidate, 
or because they did not care to show themselves in op(t?n 
opposition to the Conservafivo candidate, or from some 
local or pci‘.sonal cause which has not come to hglit, they 
chose to stay at homo rather than to do the little 
that was required to defeat a candidate whom they 
must havo thoroughly feared. It may bo of course 
that tho 1 mm in on CO of the return of the extreme Radical 
may rouse them into greater activily than they have yet 
shown. At all cseut.s it becomes a question of great in- 
tcrc.st wlietlier it will havo this effect or not. If it has not, 
it cannot be for want of oil tho ordinary incentive.? to 
action. Bordeaux is an extremely Ridical city — extremely 
Radical, that is to sity, in tho sense that its Radicalism is 
of the most violent type. Political partisanship in tho 
South of France is not in tho least mealy-mouthed. 
Radicals rxpiosa their feelings with tho most perfect 
frankness, and leave their adversaries in no uncertainty os 
to the destiny to which they would cnji-^ign them if they 
h.ad tlio power. Conscfiuontly the moclenite Republicans 
of Boi'fleanx havo had full w^arning of the danger in 
which they wruild bo placed if the lrrc(.’oncilablo faction 
gained posscs^^ion of the govcirnment. ^fhere is no reason 
to suppo.s(3 that they are indifferent to this danger, or 
that they would not, if necessary, welcome a dictfttor of 
some .‘^ort as a refuge from it. But, i hough they would 
probably be willing to coufirui Ihoappointiucut when aorne 
one che hiid made it, they havo as yel ^)lown no trace of 
that politicTil energy which would omible them to dls- 
I ponse with a dictator. The moderate Republican party has 
.every ehaueo in its favour except om*. It is unmeri- 
cally .strong, for a laige part of tho preferouce which 
was formerly felt for the Empire as being tbo Govoriimcnt 
which best assured order at homo andtianquillit) abi'oud has? 
passed to tho U(*piiblie as being tho Government in posses- 
sion, and, more than this, us beingja Govermuent which has 
given very .sufficient ovidonco of its ability lo hold its own 
against, insurrection. It has possession of the machino ot 
government, which in b'mnceis a consideration of enormous 
force. It has a largo majority in the Chamber, and nothing 
more is needed than a determination to make their numbers 
felt at tiic election to ensure the retention of this majority. 
Yet, 'wijrh all these advantages, tho moderate Ropublieans 
seem to have as little energy or organization as ibongh they 
wore an oppressed and isolated minority. To-moiTOw’s 
voting at Bordeaux may possibly sbow t hat this apathy iV 
beginning to bo disturbed. It is cei’lainly high time that it 
should bo, if the motierato Republicans iijtcod to maintain 
their advantage in the next conflict of French fiictioua. 

The latest act of tho Government has been to dissolve 
tho Paris Catholic Committee.' That this Committee, like 
all the Catholic agencies which it served to link together 
under some approach to a central organizalion, w^ns intensely 
liOKStile to tho Government and to tho Republic is un- 
doubted. Tho French clergy seem to have nmdo up fbeir 
minds that thevo iwS nothing to bo hoped for from tho Re- 
public, and tlicy are consequently auxioos to replaco 
it as soon os possiblo .fey a Government of better 
ecclesiastical dispositions. They may be Legitimists 
or Imperialists at their pleasure; upon this foint the 
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CbiiTeb leaves them free to follow their individual prefer^ 
-ences. But they are not freo to proclaim themselves 
HepabUc^ns, because there is no chance that tho llepublic, 
even in its most modemte type, will do anything for the 
cau^ which tho Roman authorities have nearest their 
hearts. If the Uopublio would fight for the restoration of 
the Temporal Power, it might to all appearance secure 
the active support of nearly all the priests in Franco; 
but, as there ia not the least chance of its doing this, 
it becomes tho duty of every good Ultranioiibano to 
strive to compass its overthrow by every means in 
his power, Tliat the iloraan anthoriti<*3 can really feel 
any assurance that another (jovernrrn'nt would do any 
better for them may bo doubted. They have had ex- 
perience of every form of monarcliy of late years, 
and they must know that one and all have left tho 
POPK to shift for himself. Their feeling probably is 
that, if in some of tho impending European complications 
the chances of tlio Temporal I’liwer should improve, it 
would at least be an advantage to have a Governmeiit in 
France which would have no objection on principle to give 
the PoPK a helping hand. Either ot the two pos.sible 
restoraLions W(>ul(i answer tliis dc.scription, and for 
this reason tlio clergy are perfectly ready to support 
©itliri’ tijc Cnuni of CiiAMiioja) or Priimo Louis Nai*o- 
LDON in tho event of it being po.ssihlo to take either 
course to any practical purpo.se. Still an evplanation of 
tho Jmtri'd of thi (Jluircli to tho Kepublio ought not to 
con.stitute an cxphination of tho sovoi'ity of the iti'piiblic 
tow'ard.s tho Church. If the Catholic Coiniuitteo of Paris 
has really been intriguing against tho existing order of 
tilings in any way tliat can bo brought homo to its officials, 
it might bn a useful w'arning to bring it to trial. Tho 
impudent aRSuniptinn of the Clerical party that, so long as a 
revolution is of the right sort, it is not in the least inconsis- 
tent with (^)nservative principles to bring one about, de- 
serves to 1)0 sharply dealt with. But the dissolution of the 
Catholic (huniiiittee is almost tantamount to a corife.ssion 
that tlh'ro is no ehargo tliat eau bo brought against its 
members with any chaiieo of suecess. Such u stop is like 
suspending the llab(‘aa Corpu.s Act. It implies that there 
are men against whom iiotliing can be proAc 1, who never- 
theless cannot be trusted with tho ordinary liberty of asso- 
ciation. 'lliere may of couj se be eonditioiis under which 
this is a necessary measare of ])recjiiition ; but such pre- 
cautions have always t lie drawbiadc of giving importance 
to tho ju rsuns attacked. Thus is undoubledly tho ellect 
vvliicli tho disaolntioii of tlie Centra.1 Catholic Committee 
will liave in France ; and it isdilliculfc to see aiiy gain that 
tho Government can c.’cpecfc to reap wdiicli wall at all com- 
ponsate for this undesigned tribute to their enemy’s 
pretensions. 


THE VOLTJNTEl'US. 

f|"^HAT, if a thing is '\vf)rt.li doing, it is worth doing well, 
-L is an old saying which the War Olhce seerns too 
apt to neglect There was at one time a great deal of 
gushing taik about the Volunteers as tho olmnent of 
national diTenco which rendereil the country f«>r ever safe 
fmni foreign invasion ; and tho military authoriue.s, with 
all their contempt for civilian nssisliiuc(», found it expedient 
to Lumonr the inovenienr., if it tvere only for tho sako of 
keeping np n po])ular disposition In accept tho Army 
Estimates witliont criticism or .cavil. Mow, however, 
though there- is not the same entlmsiasm about the Volun- 
teers, they have settled down into a steady, busines.s-hkc 
force of a very valuablo kind. .Tlial they arc still in a 
somewhat- crude state, especially as regards their olliccri?, 
must be admitted ; l^ut there eau be no doubt that they j 
have in n ([uiot way, without any fus.s and parade, greatly , 
improved in drill and diseipliiie. The Vhilunteor servieo is | 
practitailly supported by jirivale subsei iptions of la*'ge i 
aggregnto amount, for the Goveruinenl grant is little more 
tlmn nominal ; and there is also a great deal of steady, 
hard-working industry in the regular drilling of the regi- 
ments. It is stated, for instance, that in some of the 
London corps they have now drills four or five days a wx*ck ; 
and this of course means expenditure of money as well 
as tiinc^ Moreover, tlio sort of public spirit which is 
festered by the Volunteer system i.s a most valuable eleruoiit 
of national defence. Thus the Volunteers, as far as they 
can do anything by themselves, have done u great deal, 
and deserve every credit Uir it. At the same iimo it is 
evident from such performances as those of Easter Monday 


ibat they have yet to learn how to act in 
operations, if they would avoid mistakes which in real 
servioe would simply give them over to wholesale do- 
atraction. Both the Heines and Daily News give very fair 
and diBcriminating uotioos of this mimic warfare, and^ tho 
observations of both seem to point to the same conclusion. 

The Twigs Correspondent mentions that at tho very 
outsat tho Herts Rides made a groat mistake in entrenching 
themsolves iu a ready-made fortification, Totteiii hoc Castle, 
instead of occupying, as they should liavo done, two 
advanced knolls, "‘from which they could have swept Uio 
“ ground over which the enemy must advance for a dis- 
“ tanoo of Koven or eight hnudrc'd yards.” Thi.s, it seems, is 
a danger which the Prussians declare to be a very real one, 
and they deprecate parapets and ditches, unless under very 
exceptional ci reams tancos, as loading the troops into in- 
Hccuro shelter in cases whore forward audacity is the 
essence of military success. Next, after tho Honourable 
Artillery Corps had fired tho round which gave the signal 
for tlio beginning of the action, it was found that their 
ammiiniliun was nearly exhausted. They had brought down 
with them 'mly three charges, one of which was used, and 
tho further supply which had been expected could not be 
obtained. They did their best to take up excellent positions, 
but mere attitudinizing without tiro is a poor resource 
for artillery. Then, again, tho shutting up of the little 
gariksonin Totternhou Castle led to their being surrounded 
and on tho pinnt of bi ing taken prisoners, if tlicy Imd not 
boon got out by a general ordc'r toce.-iso tiring; and it also 
produced bub8t‘([Uont confusion. Indeed, at a very early 
part of tho day the plans of tho General in commaud 
“ began to bo ignored.” A “ brisk lotting off of riiles 
“ delighted tho crowd, but dissatified military men and 
“ oven the better informed among the actors themselvos. 
“ There wore two aorriod lines, with a row of brigadicj-s 
“ and um[)m'.s between them repressing tho boiling spinii. 
“ of tho men” ; and “ tho fight was practically at an cud." 
Tiio Times* CorrcR[)oiident also jioint.s out that, from ncglccl 
of prc.scrving tho touch hetween brigades and battalion', 
spaces wore left into whu‘h an active enemy might ha\t. 
thrust a column, and so lu’oken np the line. Tho formn-’ 
lions for attack and defence were also lamentably weak in 
depth, so that, in tho event of a suddtMi attack by a con- 
cealed body of the cucuiy, tho line would have been 
practically destroyed. JMorcovor, wc are told, a groat dc.d 
too much grournl is usually coven'd by these manoeuvres , 
and aiillicieut attention is nob paid to the necessity of 
always preserving a strong reserve to moot flank attacks, 
to reinforce threatened points, or to make a coucoutrated 
and vigorous cllbrt at the critical point of the light. And, 
wor.st of all, the men expose thciiisclvos in tho mostab.sunl 
ami rcckle.ss way. “ When two forces fimnd themselves in 
contact, fur want of elementary tactical training they 
“ himply stood and blazed away without olfort on tho part. 
“ of oilhtM* of thorn to concentrate at any particular point, 
“ and .so break the enemy at that spot.” 

Tho Correspondent of tho Dally Ne.irs gives a very similar 
account of the operations. “ With a tenacity ,” ho says, “ that 
“ argued more valour than discretion, kbo Herts nion came 
fiMiii the shelter of the farmsteads and coolly defied llieir 
“ foes by standing exposed to a murderous tire in the middle 
“ of an orchard. If every muzzle of the rifles tliat kept up 
“ such a ci aseless roll from the crest of the hill had covei*ed 
“ its man, few of tlie devoted band below would have 
“ returned to their hearths and homes at night ; but tho aim 
“ of their iocs \vas bad, and so a ball alien that might have 
been annihilated was ready to come again when wanted.” 
And Hu ll towards the eiul “ it looked very much as if each 
“ division had determined not to give way to the other, 
** Jiinl having decided to bravo annihilation rather than 
“ defeat, Innl taken tho readiest means to secure a gloriou.j 
“ end. At a distance of a hundred and fifty yards opposing 
lines stood calmly blazing to their front, scorning to 
“ take shelter as they scorned to yield an inch, and those 
“who liad iiu^ more cartridges to tiro continued to snap 
“ defianee at their opponents with empty rifles.” It is 
obvious that unintelligent muddling exercises of tjiis kind 
aro a luo.st latal way of preparing tho Volunteers for real 
ligliting, and if tliey aro nut fit for real fighting, their 
,exi8teiiec Is notordy useless, but mischievous, as encourag- 
ing a false notion of security. It is of course no discredit- 
^ to the Volunteers themselve.s that they are apt to be light- 
headed and blnndering on such occasions as that of the 
EasUr Monday review. According tg the Times' report 
tho movements of the men, as regards the ordinary drill, 
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wero goo J ; their actual firing on the whole was very steady ; 
and the rate of firing was regulated by officers and non- 
commissioned officers with an effect which is said to have 
been really surprising. The moral which the writer' 
draws from this experiment is that what is wanted ia not 
BO much drill, of which there is already enough, but 
tactics ; and for tactics the Volunteers must of course look 
iH^ond themselves. The classes of iMJople who supply the 
I rank and fiJo of the Volunteer regiments aro of course 
very fit and snffioicint for their work ; but there is, as 
might be expected, a grievous lack of trained and compe- 
tent officers. 

The great fanlt of the War Office in this matter is that 
it keeps the Volunteer force too much on tho footing of a 
plaything; and, though it is always liberal of flattering 
words about it, does not do it justice in the way of 
assistance and finpervision. Thus wc find that tho 
Artillery Company has for sevcial years been petitioning 
in vain for a few riflod guns to replace the old six- 
pounder smooth-bores, which aro practically obsolete 
weapons. And unfortunately this tendency to live in a 
sort of fool’s paradise, and to make believe that the army 
is perfect in every respect though it ia notoriously the 
very revorae of perfect in many irn[ioriaut respects, 
affects not only the militia and Volunteers, but tho regular 
army. Jn this month’s number of Mannilhns Magazine. 
there is an anonymous article on army reform, wliich 
is, however, attributed to a very able and distinguished 
officer of high rank, in which tho writer makes an em- 
phatic protest against tho way in which tho training and 
education of tho army is still, to n great extent, left to 
mere “ barrack-yard soldiers, admirable sergeants-major, 
“ but no more,” and points out that oa long as tho 
direction of army matters is left in tho hands of such 
people, there can bo no hope of the etibetive reorgani- 
zation of our military system. It is also pointed out that 
those in pow'or are deluding tho country, though probably 
only because they have first deluded themselves, when they 
]>retend tlmt “a small number of weak battalions on 
“ pnmdc, which have no reserves bcliind them, and for 
” the cxiiansion of which to war strength no proper 
“ arrangements have been made,” is a substantial and 
efficient army ; and that this mistaken policy is bringing 
things to a dangerous crisis. There could not bo a more 
striking illustration of this fatal self-sutricienoy and neglect 
of essential measures thau the re.so]ation which has been 
come to not to hold any autumn manoeuvres during tho 
present year. If the militia and Volunteors aro to be of 
any value on an emergency, there can bo no doubt that 
they must be properly exercised, not merely in barrack- 
yard drill, but in tboso larger movements upon which 
actual warfare depends, and tliat tho ouo way in which this 
can be effoctuallj done ia by tho manceuvres which aro to 
bo suspended. 


HAPPY HOLIDAYS, 

A t first sight nothing scorns loss fitted to supply inaterial for a 
cynicnl view of hunmu life thau the subject of holidavs. The 
very name is apt to suggest all kinds of ngrcoablo associations, 
Tocollections of school-da^ frolics, images of picturesque national 
customs, of the village green, the may-pole, and the rustic dance. 
Pooplo arc disposed indeed to look on recurring holidays ns the few 
pleasant gleams which light up the monotonous gloom of life. 
How then, it may he askea, can such a subject loud itaelf to the 
possimist’s treatment P To this our cynical observer might 
answer, that while the idea of holidays is bright enough, the 
realization of the idea is attended with so many difficulties and 
drawbacks that it becomes a theoio for complaint rather than for 
exultation. And without doubt there is much to be said for this 
view of the subject. To the schoolboy a holiday is an unspeakable 
boon, sent by the generous gods, vlt stretches out before him as an 
infinite region of undefined delights. To tho young generally, as to 
Mr. Browning's Pipph, a holiday is a precious thing, the least por- 
I tion of which must not bo wasted-*^ 

Oh, Day, if I a^unnder a wavelet of thee, 

A inito of my twelve hour#" treuture. 

In spite of parents’ complaints, too, boys ffotierally manage to dis- 
pose of long vacations without wearying. Their constantly renewed 
now of mental and bodily energy, and their skill in all manner oi 
occult inventions for filling up the vacant hours, enable them to 
take long draughts of this idle enjoyment. Hut how different 
from this is the condition of a busy adult in prospect of an ex- 
tended holiday 1 In the first place he may lack the impulses and 
tastes which are essential to holiday enjoyment. The young man 
whose interests are centred in the City, whose mind in its daily 


movements sweeps a curvo bounded at one extremity by the 
doings of the Stock J&change and at the other by the roimintic 
gossip so prettily purveyed by n favourite barmaid, finds himself 
at a loss when the City iumuU is hushed and ho is called upon to 
pass a day away from liis Ikniilktr haunts. Natui*e does not allure 
him with her gentle beauty ; he is much too dissipated with town 
life to cure for vigorous bodily exercise over tangled moorland or 
on tho bosom of the nipid river. IHj? lioliday is thus a burden 
to him, and long before it ha.'* expiml he is heartily sick of it. No 
one probably will deny that there are many persons nowadays in 
this condition of incapacity. They want the quick nerves, the 
muscular energy, tho ft eling for nir and colour and sound, the love 
of free unimpeded inolion, which are essential to the full delight 
of a holiday out of ttiwn. 

Again, even where iho tastes and capacities requisite for theso 
otiosti onjoymenls aro present, the holid.'iy may prove a failure 
from other causes. One condition of trijrwing a holiday is tohavo 
one’s mind perfectly ahsorb^-d in the pi*fs«*nt, to have one’s con- 
BciousucsB saturated, ao to speak, with the iinprosaions and sugges- 
tiuns of the hour. 

ill |trasL’«8 unimus, (jiioil ultra est, 

Otlcnt ciunrc. 

Yet few people in this busy ago are capable of attaining to 
this state of mind. A man may love nature, he may long 
to t4isie of the delicious sense of </o/cc /«/ xtVw/d, and yet all the 
while lini himself Jield back from pure holiday contentment 
by tlie force of dee|>ly-tixed habits of life. Thus there are ten- 
dencies of thought to Im* overcome. The mind must bo able to 
free itself from tho hold of ciJi*toinaiy ideas and interests, and this 
is often difficult enough. Then there tiro the results of the man’s 
whole motlo of life, the almost iustiuctivo disposition to pro- 
ceed mothodically in tiio laying out of one's time, &c., and those 
habits of order and punctuality may prove fatal to tbo quiet and 
Bcrcno cnjovment of leisure days. A man whoso temper ia seriously 
disarranged by a delay of hvo minutos in tho serving of his 
dinner is not a good Buliject for o. day’s rambling in the country. 
With this habit of punctuality iherfj commonly goes an exceerive 
impulse to be busy. J’eoplo trained in our large tow ns to habits of 
constant activity, and to the most scrupulous employment of every 
uiotmuit, are not titled for the easy, careless attitude of the 
holiday-maker. 8uch persona, if they are to enjoy a holiday at 
all, can only do so by largely IroiisformiTig it into something not 
unlike a conunou working day. They map out the hours of the 
day with tlio most auxious care, are concornod to iiccomplish as 
much ns possible in tbo time given them, and thus go tho very 
way to miss the moat vaiuable characteristic of holiday experience 
— the sense of perfect freedom from rule and fetter, and the 
joy of eelf-ftbandonmont to the delights of repose. 

'J’he causes we have jiiot sjiokcn of ai'e of a nature to undermino 
tho whole pleasure of a holiday. Let us now look at one or two 
influences which serve to circumscribo the rungo of this pleasure, 
llert', again, w c have to touch on the effects of daily customary 
life in producing certain organized habits of thought and feolii^. 
Perhaps tho most striking etlcct produced by our modem eocim 
life on the peruiaueiit tendencies of individual character is the 
habit of viewing all parts of conduct as having a social or moral 
aspect. Mr. Matthew Arnold not long since ventured to define 
tho proportion of buman conduct covered by moml obligation. 
It may be said that the unphilosophlcal mind is apt to extend a 
sort of ethical juiindictiou over tho whole territory of life. 
Conscientious persouB, busily occupied with affairs which they 
think to be imporluui, coutinually use language in relation to 
their vocations which implies that these aro a matter of strict 
obligation. A man savs, 1 must get a particular piece of work 
done to-day, and. failing lo do so, be feels a distinct pang of remorse, 
Tbo effects of Ibis excessive development of the moral sense are 
clearly apparent in the ideas entertained respecting holidays. It 
is very curious to ohc-crve a busy man who is about to take a short 
bolidiiy. He seenis to be half-ashamed of what he is going to do, 
talks apologetically of his plans, excuses himself on the ground M 
recent over-work or present ill-health. Such persons are mom- 
festly incapable of enjoying holiday repose and light diversion, 
except on tlie undei-standing that they have a right to do so. The 
common mode of self- justification is, of course, to refer to 
the claims of health and the nt'cd of an occasional intennie- 
sion of labour. Only when this idea is present can the rest 
or tho light activity of holiday hours bo acceptable. It follows, 
then, that people of this severely conscientious habit of nuna 
soon exhaust the piussibilities of holiday intervals. As sooo as 
they begin to suspect that tiiere is no longer any need of relaxa- 
tion of mind, tho sense of duty intervenes, and then the mind 
grows insensible to the fascinations alike of natural scenery, of 
architecture, and of country life. 

A habit of thought and conduct intimately related in its origin 
to the sense of obligation is the tendency to act in agreement 
with others. This impulse i.s clearly connected with the action of 
the social medium on the individual. It goes back probably to the 
earliest stages of social life, when sociability meant httie more tboa 
tho gregarious impulse to keep together. In any case it is certain 
that in most people the disposition to imitate others and to act in 
concert with them is a firmly rooted element of character. When 
this impulse is in great excess, it may be positively psinfUl to do 
many kinds of things apart from others. Thus it often happene 
with the busy, conscientious class of people just spoken oi ^t 
they strongly object to taking a holiday alone. If the day » a 
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^ei^ral hoU4^y, tttdf can wily briii^^ thoraselvea to share ia it, 
ludeed the e^cUl itupulse to act in concert, md to tdw en- 
J^ment in a eympaUiotic fashion, would- in this lead them 
caet aBiderUioir ■work, to doll’ thoir towji attire, and 1^) 
their tello.w-^itizous to the hilh*, woods, or sea. It is tbi^ 
{uQtltation impoeod by social training which lu jjfouoral Loli- 
daye and holiday seiiaons a part of thfir value. It is not only that 
,COmpauion8hip and Bympatliy add to the ( iijoyiucut of each, or 
there are obvious social convcnioiu’os in a Hiiiuilt moous biraK* 
up of town life, aud a Hitting over huid ami rh.i to tounat 
fhaunte. In addition to tla'se oonspioiamM aud patent reaaana Iberc 
,,ie ft fui'tbor and less obvioua one — namely, llait pcoplt^ tiiid it bard 
tto juiJtity tbomselvos ift throwing oil’ the shiicKles of sociul reki- 
iioUB and of prescribed vocation^, aiul that this operation is 
rendertul nmcb easier when they see their friends and acpiaiulauccs 
doing precisely the biiiiie thing. If iiioralitv ic but ii mode of the 
.4l$umuiun uniform nctioii of moml^Oi’s of a sociely, it becomes oacjily 
Conceivable that, when the collective mass consents to inlennit 
CuaWmavy habits of life, thoindividuarH coiiscicntioub difriculty in 
taking a holiday is tv> a hir^n extent removed. 

In these, and probably in other wi^^s too, tlie eapucily for 
holiday enjoyment, for the jih'n.-^iire of lung lionr.s freed Irom the 
claims of daily work and h unlod over lo in to bi* lilied up as wc ! 

I like with grateful activities, appears In be gu'.itly inlerleivd with 
imd trie tod by the circuiusl,ince*>aiid i?ifluence.s of niodiu'n .social 
life. And here, us we liavo obsci vi-d, tiie pe-Himi^t might find nu 
excellent opportunity for t-ulargiiig on tin* iionv of life, on the 
•tupidity of imtiiJviud wJien just withiu ilmcIi ol wli it srtnus most 
bright and nromisiug in their isarthly lot. '^'et it may icMSonably 
■be oakod wmether tho lads tpiile as dolofnl as tln-v nr(‘ de- 
ecribed by our imaginary Ingubnmis philo-oplier. W'e ihinlv at 
iutiat that there avo not wantiugr h few alleviating coimkb rations. 

It may bo argued, for example, that man’s h ipi>uii:.i> is, after all, I 
boat found — in our climate at least — in a busy, ae, live life, and that 
though thU entails tho loss of much delicious bcnsalion, it coii- 
atltutea on the whole and in the long run a gain a ml not a loss 
Again, It may bo said that, thougli wc are, apt, when attempt- 
ing to make the most of a holidav, to feid trammelled uy 
habits impressed on us by our dominant idvcuiusUiiees and pev- 
4Uiwiaut lorms of life, tlic very conlir-sL between our habitual 
and our occasional surroundings lends to cnhaimo tho charm 
of the latter. JSoLhing is so well lilted to pretiaro a man 
,d‘or enjoying repose as hard work; iniiljiug tends so cer- 
tainly to quickou the sensibility to rur.il r.- nery aa a long 
ruBidonce in the murky air of lamclon. Aod il luny be said 
that, in the case of mure tlioiiglitful persons who arc levi boun I 
.by mechanical habits, tho rarity and l'ivshnoi*.s of tho bsief 
holiday does more to increase- its value lli iii.tlic I’oreo of habit docs 
lo Itjsson it. ft is to bo remarked, too, that these habits do nut 
cooiinouly begin to roas&ei t themsehes till eouu* period of leisure 
^hoa been spent. It is after a man has been hojounuug week after 
jweok and mouth afti*r month in a soutbeni climato in idle 
enjoymout that the ingrained impulses of duty and lil’o-work 
begin to clamour mi)*t obstinately for a bearing. Tleiice, 
though this may t.ell against prolonged periods of idle enjoyment, 
it, does not tell against brief intervals of relnv.itlon. Again, if tho 
^high dovelopmouL of our active impulses disiiualitiea as fur oiijoy- 
.ing the flonthorii ideal of a holiday, the repo.^e and idle gossip of 
iho Vtlbi RohIc or the Riucian (birdeus, it does nut follow that we 
do not in our owm faaliioii roali/.e as inmdi enjoyment us these 
Ipvors of indolence. I)lil not Clnwles Kin.'.dcy, fur example, ex- 
tract as much delight Irmu a da v’.s exemsiou by a rocky atream 
WoU-stocked with trout, or over moorbind lieh in jibiiit life, as ,au 
•Italian who whiles away his Lime belore u coffi iii the piazza or 
Oorso’f lu addition to all this, there is the I'act that, us 
^people got moi'o busy, they show themselves inorB concorned 
to aemiro roourriug periods of relaxation. 'I'he rapid dc- 
vclopmeut wo have seen of late years, esjiecially among the middle 
CtawcS) of the eastern of a siunuier excursion luusi point, it 
^wonld.ftoom, not to a falling oil', but to a growth of the capacity 
. of disposing of leiburo pleasantly. We suspi'ct indeed tluil 
«4UOSt people have liiore of the holiday instinct in them than 
1lh®y caro to toll. Uuo may ofum notice that a man who cxcase.s 
ihimsolf for indulging in a tmiiporary withdrawal from his 
.ouBtomary work is iu hw heart thorou^dily eager for liie change, j 
■ Ji'o hftlf wake ourselves believe that it is a jaded nervous ayaloiu 
, which demands rest and change, whereas in rcalitj wo are im- 
, ,p0lkd by a soiu»o of the monotony of onr rouliiu* life, a feeling of 
>^eariiieBa ut tho unbroken rccnrruiice of tin* same scono, tho »s,aiuo 
fopos, tho sumo occupatioas, uud an irrcsisliblo longing to lUt away 
, ,U) aomo ii’csh survuunding^}. Such cousidoratioiis as these may 
to.tdiow tjiftt the Bum total of felicity derived from holidays 
>8 gToatcr than ft review of its limitations at tirsc suggests. Perhaps, 
after . all, there is not much room hare for a complacent and 
gptimifttic tone ; tjiie comlitions of a thoroughly Jiappy holiday are 
,^0 doubt very coniplex mid not esstly satislied. At the same time 
, ^ .would hardly hw iuat to draw the inference that holiday^ 
IHH^khng 13 wholly an illusion, a vain grasping afttar a shadow. 


THE VATICAN (:i)lJNClL EE HABILITATED. 

are two ways of dealing with an indictment. Youiinay 
■J- mti^er.deny tho alieged i'acta outright and sot yourself to dis- 
quietly them and proceed, to cite 

evidence on your ow u side. Xu the first instaUnent.of his 


True StoiT of the Vatican Council ” in the Nii^wnth Omtury^ 
Cardinal JVfimning seemed disposed to rely chiefly— ^wlth what 
»ncct‘Ms wo have already had an opportunity of examining— on the 
Tormor incthod of vlcfonce. In hU second pai)er he does not indeed 
ftbanJuu this line of argauient, as will appear presently, but he 
combines it with ft bold aud almost defiant ’ assertion of facte too 
pH tout for denial, but which to ordinary apprehension supply tho 
stnmgist coiiljrniation of the very points he is engaged in contest- 
iop,. IktaiiB, howuvor, w'o notico this fresh contribution to the 
autliuri/L'd Hapal version of tho tale, it may bo worth xvhile to put^ 
on vecoul a u‘iuavl\al)io announcement made not long ago by tho 
Ivoman coiiJvRpondeut of the Atltjemeine Xntmg, to the eifect that 
a work on the Couucil by the late Cardinal Vitellcschi is already in 
piiiit, but is carefully guarded imder lock and key till the death of 
the picMfiit Pope, wlieu it is at once to bo issued, with the author's 
namf.aud uiifb‘rthtH5ditt)r.^liipof hi.s brother, tin; Marquis Vitelleschi, 
bfttLT known to our readers under the Hobriquot of “ Pomppnio 
Ijeiti.” It prows afresh,” aocoiding to this correspondent, *Hhe 
cntiio want of IVt'cdoin diinng the Vatican Council, and that from 
its first mevting to its prurogiiliou and didinitivc subpension after 
tile cnlranco of tho Itaruiii troops into Romo il w^as under the 
hnongi*.". uud luobt des])otic coercion ever exercised over tho 
deliijLiMlion.s of any iis.H'iubly. Tfie (Jardinul gives the minutest 
parrK’ulars. I'rom tho proof of this coercion, and tho comploto 
lice of freedom of dibCii^sion, he driws tho inference that tho 
di' -r^iuns of the Council have no validity, and its decrees must he 
ic,.MriJo<l sf^ null and void." If there is jiiiy truth in this report — 
mid all wu know of the lato Cardinal reiid(*r& it highly probable — 
it alloids at least fresh evidence that Cuidiuals, like doctors, sumo- 
tinies diMigree. 

We are told at the opening of this second paper of Car- 
dinal McUiuiug’s tli.il tlie causes of tho inlallibilist definition 
“lie on the suiTaoc of the history of Piua lX.’s poutilicato ” ; 
wliicli is only another way of Haying what the assLiilunis of 
the Council have cunloiided all along. iSumo of these causes 
till.' writer proceeds to specify ; luid first he dwcdls cm the 
deuiiilion ol the Inmiacukito Conception in 1854 by tho sole 
{uilliority of the Pope, wliieli could have had no meaning ‘‘if 
Pius 1\. did not bear iin iuJtillibkt ofilce,” wduleitalso“ puwerfnll} 
nwokoiied in tlu? minds buLli of clergy and l.iil} the thought of in- 
htlhbilily.” 01 course it difl ; that wus its main object. CurJinu) 
Mooning k vijiliKilly endorsing what has been soicl over and oveu 
again on the oppodte side, that the ilcLinitiuii of 1854 was a 
pilot balloon ’’ sc ril up tu prejiare the way for the dcluiition oi 
1870. Piulthis was cjuvlidiv kept oul. of siglit al the lime, and 
the Court of Rome tliw^playcd its wonted ustiiti iie.'ss in the scleeiion 
of tho doctrine to bo thus defined, it was well know’U that tlie 
truth '»r thwiL doctrine was almos; imiveisaU) held throughout the 
Ji*uimin Catholic Church, though an inllucnlial minority aiiioiur 
tln5 Jbshops were oppo.‘-.od to deliiiiug it as an article ol failli. 
'riieohigiaiis like Dr. Uuliingcr — who has changed his mind about it 
fciacc--wcrc as little disposed as Dr. Manning lo qiiestioji its 
ttbotract trulli ut tliu time; and hence, when tho dogma had been 
prucluimod, they were able, without any gieat strain on Uieir 
conscience, lo ucaipt tho logic of aecomplishud facts. They did 
not believe ill the infallibility of the Pope, but they believed in 
(he infallibility of the Church, and in -dohuing this dogmu the 
Pope might be reasonably or plausibly nni’uitamod to be acting 
fciuiply as the moulhpieixj of tl'o imivemal consent of tho Church. 

I Thi*y acquiesced accordingh without forecasting the uao which 
aclioit cuntroversialibts •would malvi! of their acquiescence a few 
yiMis aftevward.s. Wlicu Cardinal Manning asks what was the act 
(»r 185 ; if Pius IX. was not infallible, he is careful to forget a dis- 
iiurlum wiiich the party under his leadership took particular cure 
slioiild not be forgotten in framing the dotinition of 1870. 
The dogma of the Iinmaculalo Conception might be, and oRlmi 
had been, rcqu’cseute.d as resting in tho last resort on tho consent 
of the Church, but (ho X'utican decree declares dclinitious of the 
Roman Pimlill’to be “c\ sose, non autvm cx tonvneiim Ecclenucy 
irruformabiloo,” and the clause we have italicized was insietod upon 
as i s-scntial in spite of all efi’orts of the Opposition. Tho events of 
185 t ” did therefore prepare the way for tho events of 1B70 in the 
fu uM* that those who accepted the first definition were entrapped into 
mi admission intended to be afterwards used against them, tho pos- 
applications of which they failed to foresee. Gardinal 
Manning ] 'asses on to the gathering of 500 JBwboiw at Romo for 
the Coil U nary of 1 1867, when they were induced— not of course 
without dcliboiale purpose on the part of the wire-puDers — to sign 
au uddics.5 to the l*ope iu w^hich Peter is said to have “ spoken by 
the mouth of Pius.” Aud this is quoted as parallel to tho exclama- 
tiuii of the Council of Chalcedon in 451 that Peter had spoken 
by the mouth of Leo,” both alike coulaining an implicit asaertion 
of Papal infallibUity. T'hose Bishops however who k^iow anything 
about the Council of Ohalcodou would be perfectly aware that 
thoir language implied nothing of the kind* The famous Tome of 
8t, J^o”— who was a theologian as weU as a Pope— was 
submitted at the Council of Qhalcedon to a rigid exami- 
nation, paragraph by paragraph, and it was .only Wter ascer- 
taining its orthodoxy that the bishops exclaimed that 

Peter had spoken by Leo ” j just as e,o, the hearer of a modern 
sermon which hod come home to his iiAd^ and couaeience might 
say, as people often do say in such that God had spoken by 
the mouth pf .the preacher, thoog^ t^pthiog^ >vas further from his 
thoughts than to imafi^ne the creamer to be infhUiUa. Thp words 
of tlieBiahm at Ohalf^on mm one of the stock potatiom of 
every inhtluljalist advpoate^but 4jkeir imjba Affordthe most coxiclulive 
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evidence that the opiuion merited to them wm utterly foreign ^ 
their ideas. And so little had Loo I. himself any notion ot hia 
own infalUHlity that he expressly states in his EpisUo to the 
Bishops of Oaui that his Tome could not have dofftnatic authority 
till it was confamed by the Bishops. Oardinal Manning has need 
to refresh bis memory as to ‘Hho true story of the Council of 

CUaloedon. . -.xr i 

Nor is ho much happier in hw next historical night. o have 
a, sort of bird’s-oyo view of the histories, which nr« rt^arded as 
I very analogous, of the doctrines of Papal Infallibility and the 
Immaculate Conception. Both are said to have passed through . 
three successive stages— of simple belief, which was universal in 
the early ages, of analysis and controversy, and of final settlement. 
It would lie idle to attempt within our present limits any detailed 
©xpobure of this startling historical caricature. One example may 
siiince to prove what confidence can be placed in the 
Cardinals history of the dixitrine of tho Immaculate Oonemdion. 
**'rhe second period began in tlio Pelagian controversy, when 
S. Augustine, m aflirming tho universality of original sin, ex- 
pressly excepted tho Mother of our Lord.” Nobody would jjcatbcr 
from this sentence, what the writer ctm hardly bo ignorant of, 
that the pnsHnge referred to in St. Augustine’s Treatise on 
Nature and Grace does not refer to original .<1111 at all, but to 
actual sin. Tho groat Roman Catholic and Ultramoufane divine, 
Cardinal Torqueinacla (not the inquisitor of that iiaiut') points 
this out ut length in his work on the Immnculatc Conception, 
and shows that in the context St. Augustine expressly iiicliules 
the Blessed Virgin in original sin. As to the growth of the 
doctrine of Papal in^.illibility, one oxamplo again mustsuHice here. 
'‘The urn jdcst proof of this tnith is to be seen in tho relaiioii of 
the Pontilfs to General Councils, as in that of 8. to the 
Council of Chalcedon, 7c/(fif7i he guided in faith ^ conjirmed^ and in 
part nimnlledy We have seen ab-eady that his “guiding in 
faith” consisted in the Council approving, after full examiiintion, 
his Tomp on tho Incarnation. That Papal confirmation was not 
thought ciisential in those ages is clear from the fact that the 
first two General Ouimcils, from which tho Church received 
tho Nicene Oeod, xvtTo inner conlirnu'd at. all, jiS neither did 
Iho Pope convoke or preside in them. .And ns to tho dern'es^ 
of ChalciMlou b(‘iiig “m part annulled'’ by Ja'O, it is true that 
ho refused to sanction the 28(h canon, v.^^ing Constantinople 
to the second rank among the patriarchates, and it i3 equally 
true that tho canon was received ami actfd upon unintfM’rupledly 
froiri that day forwards in spite of his refusal. Let us pass from 
ancient to contemporary lii.slui’Y. The Cardinal favovim ns with a 
highly sensalinnal account of tlie appearance of “ the work entitled 
Janus'' \.m\ o(li(‘r kindred works in Kngland, Trance, and Ger- 
many, which tlu'so who happen to know nnyihing of tho circum- 
stances will haidly bo able to read w'ithont a smile. We refer to 
it hero for the sake of one truly marvellous assertion. " ’I’lie fablo ” 
— fablo is a word which the writiT would do well to ho chary of 
rec.'illirig - “ that the infallibility was to be defined by ncclamation 
xvH.H first foruijilly announced in Janus.'' Either the (hirdinal had 
quite forgotten wJicn ho penned thefo w'ords the passage in Janus 
to which ho wa.‘< referring, or ho iijustha^e reckoned on his readers 
forgetting it. The passage .actually forms part of a long extract 
from the Ciidltd CaltoUca — ihe in^^pired organ of tho Holy Sec — 
for Febiwary (), 1S69. “Catholics will accept with delight tho 
proclamation of tho Popes dogmatic infallibility. Every ono 
knows that he himself is not disposed to take the 
initiative in a matter so directly concerning himsi?lf*, hut 
it is hoptd that his infalUhiLitg will he dejined wnaninumslyj 
hj (urlnnialion^ by tlm mouth of the ossomblod Fathers, 
under tho inspiration of the Holy Ghost.” It is added that 
“ Catholics believe the Council will be of short duration, like the 
Council of Cli.aleednn,” which only lasted three weeks; clearly 
theroforo thero could be no time for deliaring tho question of in- 
fallibility. We will only add that at that period the contents of 
every number of the (SiAltii were regularly submitted to tho Pope 
in person and received bis approval before publication. 80 much 
for the “ fablo ” of who had, w© aro assured, “ supplied all 
the adversaries of tho Catholic faith and the Catholic Ohuv^ih with 
a lafg© vocobulaiy of vituperation, which was copiously directed 
against both.” Man}' of our readers must bo familiar witJi the book, 
and they can judgo for themselves whctlier the copious supply is 
of vituperation or of facts ; probably they will reiuly to agree 
with tne reviewer in the Times that “ it is a piece ot* cool amt 
masterly disseetion, all tho more terrible for the passionless manner 
in which tho author conducts tho operation.” 

When he comes to tho actual conduct of the Council, iho 
Cardinal again finds it prudent to take the ball by the horns, and 
try his best to raakd a virtuo of what it would bo useless to pre- 
tend to deny. Our readers remember the bitter feeling of 
exasperation roused among tho Opposition Bishops by the Vexatious 
and tyrannical order of business arbitrarily imposed on them by 
the supreme authority of tho Pontiff. Their solemn Protests against 
it may be read in the collection of Documenta ml lUustrandnm 
Cemmium Vaticanum since published by l^iodrich. Of all this 
Cardinal Manning of course drops no bint, though ho cannot have 
forgotten it, but he airily informs us that “after full discussion 
and exaihination of precedents not by the Oouiioil itself, but 
the pfeHminary Papal comtnittee->it was decided that the o^er of 
procure could only be regulated by the sama sapreme authority 
alone has the power to convene^ to prorogue, to suspend^, 
au|t6 Confirm the Oouneil, or even to withhold eoufimition fVoru 
alrbr'tfiby of its acts.” He doCs not remind us tiat flie Council of 


Trent arranged its order of procedure for itself, m U sitoiniity 
docQinenis which poor Father Theiner was displac^ from' & 
position in the Vatican Tjibniry for letting the Bishops see.. 
loss docs ho rumind us that not ono of the ancient tkHuaemeal 
Councils was convened or dissolved by the authority “ whi^ 
alone has power” to do so ; that at most of them the Popes dU Pot 
preside either personally or by deputy; md that their givings OT 
withholding contirraation xvas treated as anuiUer of indifierence. Of 
oourjk‘, nil tho iiilkllibilii^t theory, “ it is an act of his own free wiB 
to convoke a Council at nil,” and he can make what um 
ho pleases of his own passive iiistnimeiit ; had that theory prevail^ 
fioui iho beginiiing, llicre would clearly have been no (Jouncihr at 
all. After Jill that lias gone beforo, tho readers of and 

PmiqmuQ LeJo xvill perlinp.s be prepared to listen without too 
broad a smilo to the amusing Htatemout that at the Votioan 
Oouneil “ liberty of spctich was as perfectly eecured as in our own 
Parliament,” in spite of the violent inttrruption of several speakers 
by the presiding Legates and the summary closing of the iufal& 
bilist debate in tho middle by tho same authority; though they 
may be rather perplexed at hearing that — unlike our Parliament-- 
“ the obligjition of secresy ” w n.s ono main guarantee of the “ com- 
plete indepoiulcnce and tranquillity” of tho speakers. If it waa 
really the object of the Curia to guarantee this “complete indepen- 
dence and tranquillity,” their wonted astuteness in adapting means 
to ends appears to have been sadly at limit. And now our readers 
will be in a piv-ition to judge what reliaiico is to bo placed on the 
accuracy of the statements whetlnu* of past or of contemporary 
history in CJiirdinitl Manning’s “ True SUuy of tho Vatiesn 
Council.” 


ALliU.MS AND lilllTirDAY-nOOKS. 

I B the decay of albums a sign that we are lefSB pedantic, or mo^e 
nicntally ludoh'nt and prosaic, than our gTaudt.aihcrsiind grond^ 
moihcr.s Y In Ji corner of the library of most houeea a few mbnms 
are to bo found, a hortus siccus wherein tho Howera of old flirtli- 
tioris are preM^rvtHl. On wet days in the country, and ill tho 
“ wretclilessne.-s,” to borrow a strong expression from tlio Prayer- 
Book, which wcl dins in the country beget, people may bo fonild 
to turn over the ancient. lea\c% and revive tho simpering gallahttrien 
of the ye.ir of grace 1820. An album must have been indispensaWs 
to a young hidy in days that knew not the coy familiarities' of 
ttkating on w'ljeels and the artless incrrimont of kwn-tonnisl 
Aibiuiis brought peojilo together in a siuni-contidcntial way, and to 
do this Wits probably tho lintil cause of their existence. There 
must once apparently have beiMi an jige when ono young persofi 
could ask anoiher to write a copy of original or b )iTOW'ea verM, 
within a framo of tinted flowers, or in it .'^tamped design, and when 
tho pei.'^on ajipenled to complied with tho request. ThisgavO'nii 
opportunit) lor ingenious compliments whieb, to tho relief of emd 
sex at leirst, is no longer extant. Nothing in the world could now 
bo further from tin* mind of a girl than to e.xpcct an impromptu 
madrigal in wJiicli she i.s to bo compared to tho violet, Ihu pha'nlx, 
oi’ other Horn or fiiuna of fancy or fiction. And tlio young man of 
tho age, tho rluiraclor who answers to the long extinct Buck or 
Bands or Blood, would be Lerriblyput toil if Jiowei^ expected not only 
to spell, but to rhyme, in public. The fnbble of the past was pi'pad of 
hift lines on “ two beautitul ponies, ” or, to go further back, of his 
au voleur, an rule ur! and his pow'er of rendering all Roman history 
into a stMies of madrigals. The sjime ela!*s of human being to-dfty 
is nt leiv>t perfectly well aware of lii» inability to turn n fine,' and 
boasts that lie cannot understaud that sort of thing. 

Perhaps the decline of albums is a thing which may be renetf^d 
b;^ a few \ory old-fnsliioneil admirers of a talent which is obsoftto 
in England, It is a relief, to be sure, lhatihero is now no dongprof 
one 8 being asked for “ a copy of verses. ’ Every one who yielded to 
tho in\il}iiiou must have written in hasite aucl uervouanefs, unl^9j 
As is very probable, be composed a few epigrams beforehand, and 
bird them rcmly in liis memory for every opportunity. Then ft 
man » lyric )) 1 ucimI liim at tho mercy of its owner, ftud ho muab 
have kuown that its main use was f^'i bo a peg on which tb* 
ownni’s triends wmihl hung personal criticism. To leave a sonnet 
ladiind was lo havo one’s character to bo vivisected. Still tbd 
di^ded albums kept up a survival of courtly and complimentoiry 
poetry, a finled thing that still iotaius a good deal of perfume WK 
delicate grace. All the old piping of shepherds and their r^^pob- 
eivo sonpa and prai.scs of Amaryilis dwindled down to album- 
poetry. But iiiomirchs like Francis 1 . and Charles IX., men of 
genius, diplomatij'l.^*, statesmen, have all taken up Corydon’s pipe 
in their turn, Jind produced a slender slmii), a few lines' of flattery 
and raillery. Jivi/ii within tho memory of people not wholly 
unmiaU'd, Homo of Mr. Thackeray's lightest and most lender and 
graceful verses were written in albums, and recalled the days 

Whfn I was young us you arc young, 

And staigs were 8Ung, and luUia were, strung, 

And love lamps in the lattice hung. 

Alfi*ed do Musset, as ho is repreaenled in the biography by hia 
brothet, WHS a notable and willing victim of the muse of the 
album. There is ti great deal of bright vivacity in his atanzoB, aU 
turning on two rhymes 

Chamiant petit tnclnillon rose^ 

Jamais U ileur k poin« <^lose, 

Onarmant petit inoialllott b'iae,, 

N’AiirAit ea pareil complhntNit. 

J« fends voirs apothdoSe, 

Charmnnt petit inoinillon rose. 
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Poete could aiFord to make pretty pre.«onts of tliefle aketohos and 
capnoos^ and many xnon of wit who wore no p<'»cta could iurri 
complimonta immortal as the “ Ac(V])t a miraelo instead of wit.” 
Wit has ceased to be “ good form/’ and the bnndylngof verses seems 
lM>wadaye an impossible pe.dantvt. Xo one will write a lyric to tell 
n youug lady that she L'u a dillifuiU si rvir e at lnwn-t(*niiiH, or lhat 
hor back-handed strokes are miinipcMrlinhle. I'ho female evo is 
inora likely to be epokou of in terms devised lor that of tlio 
cricketer than compar'd to a violet, a t^:ip})l)ire, or what not. 

Thofugb albums yielded to the spirit of tho le^e, a Kind of dop^- 
nerate otTspring fl’urvi\pd them. A very piiinful device, now 
happily extinct, aimed at imiking rvy^/Z/ensv. Whnt wore called 
character-books ” combined the .•■pirit of compeliiive exaiuinalion 
with tho natural shrinking from tiiiv sfirL of taste or elepmce in 
drawing-room diversions. Tho \ielim wa^ expected to an.swer a 
number of ab'iurd questions as to his fivonvito pninU.*r, poet, 
musician^ motto, and so on; and tlie infHVenc‘e w'as that his 
character might bo recognized from I his ex]iTesai(m of hia taste. 
The character-b()uk was too unpleasant a form of “ intellectual 
diversion ” to hist long ; moreover, it required some inental exer- 
tion, more perhaps than many lioin'st jumplo feel when turning over 
the leavOwS of a dnaionury in Bcarch of the sohition of an .‘UTMsiic. 
To the chn racier-book siieceeded tho birthday-hook, which, \vi* 
imagine, was first developed in the atm osp he it? of evangelical de-ui- 
tion. The idea was to have a text of the Ihblo, cluisen at random, 
for every day of tho year, with a blaiil: space opposite, niid llio 
proprietor of the volume requested her friimds to sign their names 
at the date of their birthdays. A feeble littlo r of curiosity 
could bo got out of tho chance that tlm text might seem .'ippro- 
priato, aud an earnest pcr.son iniglit possibly improve tho occii‘»i(»n. 
To bo fond of Higiiing one's name, it has been said, is the mark of 
an idiot; and iho opemlion is ccrt.iiiily easier than cmnpodng 
verses or remonibering tho titles of hiHlurians and nuisiciaus. 'fhe 
birthday-book has thus Ixjeu rather popular, ami its introduction at 
a suitable moment no doubt stirs the stagnant waters of peulccl 
conversation or gives a fillip to some very laiiguiil Hirtilion. Texts 
from Shakspeare aro even bott<»r a<l:ipte<l to the same purpose, and I 
now the Coiintes.s of Portsmouth bus published a Voctiml Birthdatj I 
Bookj which mfly bo euphuistically entitled “The Counti‘s» of I 
Portsmouth’s Arcadia.” | 

Of all devices for retaining a littlo poetry in the relations of 
young men and women, while quite doing away with the least 
need of mcjilal exertion, tho Boutical iUrthihvj Book is the most 
ingenious. Tne process is tho same as in other Inrlhday-liooks -- 
you sign your name aifd look ut tho character w liicli fate and tho 
Oountoss of Portsmouth have assigned to you. Fddorly ]ieoj)le, 
Bay persons above twenty-tivo yea is of age, will not often bo lucky 
enough to find a p(wjtic text that applies to tliLun. lint young men 
and maidens may be perfectly certain that tlu'v will alight on one 
©f tho prettiest things that SlmLspcaro, or Mr. lloln’rl lUichaiian, 
Miss Molu OiTod, or Kdmund Sponsor can say for thorn. A young 
and aspiiiug pcibOii who has bad the liudi to In* horn on th (3 2 nd 
of January is thus irnpotuou.sly widcoined by Mr. Swinburne: — 

0 sfreng-tvinged soul with prof)liofic 
Lips hot 3silh the Ijlood- heats of .song, 

Willi tremor of hcnrt-hlrin ;-! mognetic, 

Willi lliuughls .ss tliiriiderM in throng. 

Hut any one whose mind and body aro really in tlio excilivl 
pathological condition here described by Mr. Swinburne may bo 
expected to do hia own poetry. Tho verso only gives him a hint, 
and ho will let freo his “ thougbia as Umndcr.s in throng ” witJi a 
startling effect quiUi unlike that of album poetry as it" used to be. 
ile will bo able to address Mr. Swinburne in wMids which wo 
lately had tho good fortune to read in tJie works of a young .singer: 
— My pale, strong brother, my sweet-wiiiged brother,'’ lirother, 
my brother, my sail-touod brother,” and so on, in a ver) aHectiouate 
and thundering atylo. To select verse for a character of this sort 
is obviously superlluouB. Hut a gentleman born uu January 6lh 
cannot but be grutitied at his good chance — 

^ lie had eyes as blue ns sunnuor heaven. 

A lad whoso natal day is January 5th, unless indeed ho happens 
to ^ very eai'iiebt, will smile at n line from Mr. ]\ryers, in which 
he is saluted os ^‘a simple soul, a liammer of the Loixl.” Hut, as 
a rule, youths aro expected to bo beautiful, A rowing man who 
saw tho light on January Stli will find a compliment waiting on 
him from tho mitso of Hr, Ilaymau : — 

Aud, but that wind, and sun, and him. 

Had Jx'uiiivd his .‘Kjuarc-.sct hii.st wiUi bron/.c*, 

Ambrosial tair. 

January 24th is a date not Ic.ss favourable to manly beauty 
^*He was a lovely youth 1 guess"; and, moreover, 

When he <'hoso to ‘.port‘nn<l play, 

No Dolphin over was so guy 
Upon the tropic wa. 

He who was born on tho day fatal to partridges finds a happy 
quotation from Hlake : — 

Ills face is fair ns heavrii 
When springing buds unfold. 

If men are so fortunate, it may lie gtie»se«l that ladies rejoice in 
all tho prettiest posies and jewels hve words long that English 
poetry can afford. Who can ask for better than the fate of tho 
maid or matron whose birthday is August 23 - 

Her k>oks were like a flower in Mny, 

Her smile wtis like a summer morn.* 


For August 9th is reserved the best, if there be a best, of Shak« 
sj^are’s hyperbolical praises : — 

You, oh you, 

So perfect and so peerless, ore created 
Of every creaturrs best. 

The ambition of the owner of a birthday-book is to collect the 
names of three hundred and sixty-live acquaintances. Probably 
no one ever quite .succeeded in this quest, (lottainly the happy 
proprietor of tho Hi bio, tho Shakspoare, and the Poetical Hirthoay 
Ht)oKs, a neat box,” iiuist be lucky if she secures a thousand y 
aiid ninety-live Biblical. Shakspearian, and poetical friends. 

The indolent Orientals are known to take pleasure in the dance, 
but they pruler 1<3 have their dancing done for them. ’Oiey are 
nuTo spcctutors, and flatter tbemsolve.s that they get all tho de- 
light with none of the exertion. Birthday-books appear to bo in- 
tended to meet the demands of Woslerii indohmco. Ladies still 
like compliments, and poetical compliments perhaps; but it is too 
hard work for swains and suitors to compose original strains. 
And, alter all, no ordinary amateur cau utter such pretty and sweet 
things us your prufeKsional poet. A casual acmiaintance wight 
hi'^iilaie to say, even if ho tlioiight of it, that a lady’s “ lips, like 
fovglovo’, pink and pale, went sighing like an autumn gale.” The 
expre'-sion hlmmus a little strained, e.spocially when we think of ** tho 
wild \Vc8t wind, llio bie.'ith of autumn’s being.” Hut when an ac.- 
complishcd poet, Mis.s OiTcd, lias supplied this text for October 3rd, 
lli*‘ii llic casual u«*(]uaiutanco may lake courage to insi.st on the 
be.iuty and appropriateness of the expressiou. Again, a lady 
might falter beioro telliDg a friend right out tliat 

A urajjil liupommon rn/m was Ijc, 

lb(iiL(l sluiuldf'p d, nnd of Uoliiic form, 

Stiori;; bmll, iiiid lioaiy liko u sea — 

A lii^h sea bioKcii up l)\' storm. 

Hctwc(‘n high seas and pointed arches iho compliment is a little 
mived; but Mr. Joaquin Miller is responsible for the form, while 
the excellence of 1h<5 intention h or ought to ho credited to tho 
lady who possesses the hi ithd ay-book. One tiling leads to 

another, and ono compliment to a scries of sweet things, and 
Ibu3 birthday-books niiiy come to bo regardml ns inarrmge-books. 
At tho least, le.ss lucky lovers may say, ‘^(jalev)tlo fii il libro 
e <*bi lo Kcris.sp,” of coui’m^ giving a perfectly proper sense to tho 
quotnlion. IVrluips whiui \oung jicoplo come to iind out that 
pretty verses with a persomd application aro pleasant, they may 
even desert the “ awfully jolly girl” style ot compliment, and 
leturn lo a more prim but more pleasing euphuism. They may 
puKS through Iho Arcadia of Oio (kutnte'o orPorlsmouth lo that of 
the (k)untpss of Pembroke, and Iind souiolhing to like in the grace 
j of old-world gallantry. 


MODF.liX PAlUdAxMJONTAPY DUKLLLNO. 

W HETHER it i» owing to tho weather, or tho stale of parties, 
or somo other mysterious and w’ayw.ird inliuence, it is hard 
to say, but at tho present time tbero i.s evidently an unusual degree 
of electrical exciteiiient in the Parliamontciry atiuosphei*e. Somo 
people may be tempted to say that it >8 all Mr. Gladstone, but that 
would perhaps bo going a littlo too far. It h evident, however, 
that the grtmt exponent of tho age has lately shown symptoms of 
being highly charged with explo.sive caloric, and has in lact been 
letting oil sparks, and giving sliocks to unfortunate persons who 
have happened acckleiiially to come in contact with him. Of 
coui-fto Mr, Gladstone, on iho other liand, may naturally hold thnl 
thi.i is not his fault, but only the fault of tho bungling people 
who do not ketqi clear of him. However that mny be, it would 
certainly seem lo be becoming uecessnry to make some provision in 
the way of a reserve chfimbt'r or safety-valve for letting off the 
daugorous ebullitions of political ill-temper which have lately been 
witnessed. There is nothing new in tho use of hard words or 
etixmg epithets in Parliamentary debate; but in other days, when 
tho limits of conventional courtesy were exceeded, there was a very 
simple expedient by which nieiuhers who hnd got embroiled were able 
to settle tlieir disagreements without troubliug anybody but them- 
selves. All early meeting was arranged on some quiet subuibau 
common, with a surgeon in attendance, and there was au innocent 
intcrchang (3 of shuts, which gave tho medical gentlemau very little 
to do. Any one who is familiar with Parliamentary history could 
mention Be \ oral well-known cfises of the kind, such as tnoso in 
which Loiri Londonderry and Mr, Grattan and Lord Powerscourt 
and Mr. Roebuck confronted each other; and even the most mild 
and peaceful of public men have had occasionally to take the field, 
indited only a few years ago a hostile meeting was advertised in 
tho papers as certainly going to take place at Boulogne between a 
doughty Irish chieftain and another Irish member of Parliament ; 
but, on cool reflection, they became perfectly reconciled, and abas- 
doned all bluodtliirsty designs, one aeclarlng that be meant 2k> per- 
sonal reference in the unpleasant remarks he hod mtde, and the 
other ropudintiiig any intention to sneer at an ancient family. 
It is satisfactory to think that there has been, as a rule, a 
happy absence of injurious results in this system of vindicating 
political honour, the usual finish having been either that shots 
were liarmlessly exchanged, or that aiu explanation 'was amicably 
arranged by the seconds. The great advantage, however, of this 
method of settling disputes was that, though it was no doubt very 
uncomfortable for the pm'sons immediately concerned to have to get 
up at an early hour, and probably without much appetite for 
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breakfiwt. it did not disturb or wasto tho tinio of tho assembly to 
which the combiiUints htdoDged, and merely provided a little 
ntrt'eeablo social scandal. Wliat used to ho called “ personal satis- 
faction” in this fashion htis novr passed away; hut it is evideut ! 
from some of /he debates during the present Session that the source 
of such encounters exists quite as much as ever, and is even em- 
bitter^ in certain respects by the comparative alisouco of responsi- 
bilitj for strong language. Expressions have boon very recently 
used, not, in all cases, actually in rarlianieiit, but hiiving reference 
>0 Pdrliumentary matters, which in the last generation would 
certainly have led to a quiet visit of the ptirtirs involved to 
Wormwood Scrubs or Putney Heath in the dim morning light. 
The venom of political distemper is still secreted ; but the ensuing 
battle is now fought out in another way. Tlie plan which Mr. 
(lladstone, in his practice of universal benevolence and bumauity, 
wishes to introduce is that any one who thinks ho has been mis- 
represented or insulted, instead of inviting Ids ?Li])p«)sed aggressor 
to a private meeting with pistols, should ('all him names and 
impute disgraceful motives him in the new.^papiMs. 

We have already had some illustrsitions of the working of 
this system. As soon ns the Turkisli blne-lxiok was puh- 
(iahe<l, Mr, Gladstone seems to have thirsting for an 

opportunity of biingiug Sir Henry IClliot to book for an infidmilal 
remark in one of his d<*spatche8 from (Jon&taiUiuople. Sir Ileiirv, 
in pointing out to the Government at home that it was a mistake 
for people over liere to go out of their way continually to ahu^H 
and menace the Turks at a moment wlieii it was of importance to 
the geueral interest, not only of England but of Europe, that they 
should bo brought under the influence of Iriendly advice, had re- 
ferred to personages in likigland “ whoso hinguago had crua(i*d a 
mistrust of us among the Turks, and a belief tliat they wanted 
tlieir expulsion from Europe.” Mr. Glfulst»»no questioned (ho 
Goveruiiient on the subject in the Houscof Commons, and learned, 
as he expected, that ho w’as one of the ‘‘personages” included in 
this category. Therounon ho wrote a loiter tt» Sir 1 1. Elliot de- 
manding 1o know on what grounds the assertion was imule. The 
passage, he said, touched “ a fact, not an impression or belief, but 
a fact,” which w'ua that certain peisons, of whom he found he was 
regarded Oh the ring! ejider, had made a particular declaration. Now, 
as ft matter of tact, iSir H. Elliot, alt houLdi Mr. Gladstones 
pamphlet wiis in his mind at tho time when he wrote the despatch, 
did not mention him by name, and ditl not iinpulo to him 
that ho had positively propohed that tho Turks should be driven 
in ft body out of J’lurope. All he»said was, tliat certain personages 
(of whom, no doubt, it waSi obvious that Mr. Gladstone was one) 
had used laugiiage which created an iiijpvHsSsion on the minds of 
tho Turks that there was a feeling in England of the kind <lescribed. 
Jt is notorious, in fact, that tho language which .Mr. Gladstone had 
used iiiclnded a savage denunciation of tin; Turks as the **anti-h»'man 
specimen (>fiiuiuanity,'’ and it was, of course, supposed that .so skil- 
lul a writer as Mr. Ghidslone, if he did not mean t(» go to tho full 
extent of that expression, would have been careJ'ul to guard again.st 
tho natural and inovitablo iipproheiision of his meaning wdiich bis 
language actually produced, not only in Turkey, but in his own 
country. Juhis reply Sir II. Elliot stated tliat he did not refer to 
Mr. Gladstone as rocomineuding the total expulsion of tho Turks 
Ipom Kiu’ope, but that “this had been distinctly advocated by 
others and added, “ Although you, wdiu uro certainly tlio most 
important person who hud produced tho impmssion I was de- 
scribing, cxnlained that you only proptisod that nil tho civil and 
milibwy ana police authorities should leave tho country, this pro- 
posal was looked upon with the same loelings as the more sweep- 
ing 01 ) 0 , and equally contributed to create a distrust in us as 
friendly advitjcrs of iho Turks.” This whs a very mild and cogent 
answer, and ought obviously to have settled tlie question. Ihit Mr. 
Gladstone 6 temper was roused ; and be would not be contented 
without a personal hit at Sir II. Elliot, He therefore, 
without the slightest foundation in fact, and entirely out of his own 
fancy, assumed that “ you ” — that is, Sir Henry — “charge upon 
mo (and this is all you can do) the idiotic proposal that the civil 
and military servants of tho Porto should bo corporally ejectiid 
from Dulgaria, without any provision against their g(.dug into 
Macedonia or Thessaly, or other neighbouring provinces of Turkey.” 
Now any one who looks at Sir U. Elliot’s letter will see that it was 
confined strictly to the fact that certain laiigmige used in this 
country had produced certain iiuprossions abroad, and that lie did 
not enter into any subsidiary question. Tho irrelevant and also 
rude remark of Mr. Gladstone “ that is all you can do,” and his 
insinuation, for it was nothing else, that Sir Henry had formed 
an “ idiotic ” c<mception of what he had said, of course released 
the Ambassador from the necessity of further discussion. 

In another case Mr. Gladstone has also indulged in very sorious 
and untuoftsured imputations on the honour and good faith of 
u member of the House of CoraraoiiB. In the Lite debate on tho 
l!)tt8tem question before tho holidays fcJir U. Drummond WolJf 
quoted some passages from former speeches by Mr. Gladstone as 
reported in llamard* Mr. Gladstone had already spoken, and 
could not rise again on the same question; but he was present 
when the quotations were read, and asked and obtained references 
in regard to them ; and he might have mode a reply either on one 
of the numerous motions for adjoarnment which occupied tlie 
House till the dawn or at the sitting on Monday. What he pre* 
femxl to do was to seud a letter addressed to i5ir II. D. 
Wolfl*, which Jhe latter was surprised to reed for the first 
time in tho papers* It is true that this wta owing to the letter 
liaving been wrongly addressed^ through ,,pn em)r iu a 


directory; but uio.8t people will bo of opimon that the 
utiqufcUe of good wioiely rwpnros that, if the receipt ,cf a« 
impurtant letter is not iiumediatcly acknowledged, inquiry should 
be made aw to whether there may not havohepu a failure in tmnsit ; 
anil Mr. Gladhtoue oULdil certainly to have waited to ascerUiin 
I this boforo giving the loiter to tim world. In this docivmeui ho 
accused Sir 11. D. ^Voit^ in tho strongest and most express term,; 
of having made a garbled citation of the passages quoted. 

110 nlhO imputed that .Sir Henry had purpostdy seized tho oppor- 
tunity of criticiziug his opinions, })eeauri 0 “you know that I 
could not reply to you”; although, in point of fuel, Sir Hear;, 
had no chance of any earlier opening. It should be observed that 
in making this aimck Mr. GlndHtone ndsrcpresouts what lii-; 
opponent said in just tlio b:imo wny as in Sir llenry Elliot’s cns«*. 
lie complains that Sir If. 1). Wollf “conveyed an impret^sion 
that ho had laid down soino general doctrine that huinauily wun 
to be feet aside whenever it came into conflict with neutnilitY.” 
As far as wo cun tee he did rjothing* of the kiiwl, hut simply quoted 
with literal accuracy Iroman aiuboril-iti\erecurd two opinions which 
Mr. Gljidt-tone bad certainly expresseil at tho time aj;d on tb^ sub* 
ject specified. To hay that it is “ gaibling ” not to i\‘ad a wfude 
Mpeoch through wdum onh (‘ertain piirt.s ol it are in question is of 
course mere nonsense ; but it uiifoitunjilely shows tho spiiil 
wliieh Mr. Ghid^toiio inti od uces into r,(julroveri>y. Nor was tbi. 
all; for be went on to preach a homily on tbo oflcnce or crime of 
what ho attributed to his adversuiy, n* marking that “every 
day he passed by iietitioiis charges iu silence” — a very broken 
silence, but in the casi; of a lueinber of Earliaruent speaking 

111 his pliice, 1 think it is a pubiic <luty to protest against 
tho uso in any stylo of warfare, however poor, of the incthod 
of garbled qiioiatiiui.” "I'liere was aiiotiier conijiliint which 
Mr. Gladstone hrmiudit forward, and that was that it had 
been liinlod that he whs loolcing for ollice when lio .spoke in a 
ceitiiin w^ay— a view Avliieh ho coliir.idieted ; but, ms a matter of 
fact, Mr. tihidstone was at that time, not having then renouuct, i 
the es.scntial obligiilioiis of political lile,iri siifdi a position that ilie 
prospect of ha\ing li> tale oliico miLSt have boon constantly bfdbio 
him; and indeed he w,is in ollice very soon afterwuirds. Hiuir.g 
been treated ill thi.s way, Sir II. Drummond Wollf thought himself 
entitled to inakn hi.s expl irialjoii in the lloiinc, and as his .speec h 
had been made theiv, ho had f>f Course a right to defend it in Ihu 
fejuiie place. Mr. til.uhdone (li.q)uleri the principle, which hi' 
HSsinned to lia\e been l.ud down, that in such a case when a 
challenge was made there should bean opportunity of then and 
there n-plying to it ; but, under I'crtain couaition.H, ibis is reafton- 
nhle enough. No doubt it is a pil \ that valuable lime fihouhl be 
»pe,nl on personal i.'^sues of ibis kind ; but the fault is with thosi* 
who iiiiueceH.s.irily raise tliem. 

Then, tis if his h.inds were not full enough already, Mr. Glad- 
fttono liH.s rushed into type once more nliout his gx'it'vances. It 
seems that, in a recent public address at Jirightou, >Ir. Ashbury 
liad paid liiin flu; \ery high eumpiiment of suppoaing that hi-' 
populurity as a writer was such that hi.s pomplilets on tho Eastern 
que.stion had brought him in io,oool. .It is true that Mr. Aalibuf'’ 
very improperly suggested that Jt was with a view to profitabi;' 
commerce of thi.s kijid that Mr.GliMlstonelmd engaged in his e.xtn- 
oidiunry agiUilion ; but still Mr. (flaUstono might hn\o endured 
this rellectiou, which could hardly huM) been hi'riouslv made, in 
conaideration of tho luiiidfeome cstunale of his IreiuendouH Uterury 
inllueiice. Prohably ho will be Biitistie.d now that ho has exposed 
tho fable. If, however, the eminent but pugnacious stfttt^aiftii is 
to establish a regular system of doing cojiiUit with any opponents 
he can flnil, hko an Jiiahman at Donr.y brook, a rather dismal 
prospi-ci is opened for readers of the uew.spnpers, should editom bo 
Nveak enough to go on giving him space lor venting hU peculiar 
huHJuur. Considering tho loo.seiitaa and vagueness of language 
ill which the most voluble of omlor.s is in the habit of indulgir>g, 
and the extreme ditliculiy of lorming a distinct idea of what he 
exactly moans, it may be expei*ted that ho will haVo abundant 
opportunities of pt'isonnl coiitrovei-sy. His explanations in regard 
to Mr. Udo Eu'^seirs mifesion to Vomilles wdll lx; remembered ns 
a remarkable example of tho sort of extraordinary mYstiflcalion 
to which he is apt to resort in casi\s of diHiculty; and tho stories 
whi^h ho told at a recent meeting of the iScrviaii Kolief bund fts to 
what ho saw of Turkish atrocities during a hasty visit ofau hour or 
two to the AlbaTiian const many years ago, and which have been 
disposed of by Sir P. (Jok^uhouu, are another instance of his looso 
talk. It is very iiard, liowevcr, that the public .should bo bt^therod 
with theso unpleasant and undignitieii exhibitions either in Porlm* 
ment or in the nt^'.spapem ; and tho best plan would bo for Mr. 
Gladstone to 08 tabli.^li an organ of bisS ow n m whk'h ho could deal 
}}enodicatly with all hi.s antngoniste. People would then know 
w'hftt to expect, and could road as much or as little of this sort of 
thing as suited their tastes. 


THE AMERICAN SILVER COMMISSION. 

L ast year, while tho panic caused by the fall of silver 
still prevailed, and shortly after tho Heport of Mr. Goachen's 
Ck)miuitteo had appeared, the United States Oongiess appointed 
a Oommission to udvisi^ the Govermuenl on the lesuiuption 
policy to be pursued iu view ol' tho change that had taken 
place in the relation of the precious metals to one another. 
This Commission has now preoented to the Senate two Keports 
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--one signed by live members, the other by tlirce. The Koports 
tbemselvefi have not yet lieen received in tliis country, but the 
substance of them has been made huown, and M'ry lemavkablo 
documents they appear to be. it will Furpri'^e nobody to be told 
that the majority recommend a return to tlui dMuble sUndurd. 
The constitution of the Commit, ion niiulo liii^ inevitable, and 
the only wonder Is, not tbai liny h!i\t' eo reported, but that 
the minority hesiiahMl to n;^rt*o with them. Simntor Jt>neH of 
"Nevada, the Silver Kiu}.'* na he i*. nieKn uned, tho ^realefst inine- 
owner in America, ami reprt'ji nl.iiive ol a Stuto wht)so wealth 
and importanco am deuv^d lioni il.-^ ohm, is the K-ider oi the 

majority. Without aUtibiitin;; to him any uinvorlh} motive^, it 

would bo slmnge ind<‘ed if ho tlid not desno to foe iisilver eurreiicv 
adopted. The nrjrnimMil, ljio\\e\u,h\ wliieli lie nrul hi‘> lneiul-< 
support their rocomim-nd'itiuii is om- ot tlio mod evti.mrdui.i.y 
over put forward in a ^r.u(‘ piiblu* docuuukL. Ihmdv, 

it is that the unhei’Hil ( oinmLVCi.il dej)ie*=5>n'U which has 
prevailed for iifMrly io-n* vais n flin* to the dtniomli/.i- 

tion of silver in the I iiitul Snics in IMiiu.ivv i'7j, and 
in Germany in the July followuiu . To expose the am«/in^ 
iguoi'fl nee or audacity of thu ."talciui'iit it istimu^di to luminh 
that the (Jiiited .states ]ia\e ‘-nllered porlui])M move ."eNeieh* lh,ui 
any other country troiii the d(pH ssiou, and th.it the money of the 
United StM tea in 1873 w.ibiiot siKer, but iiu'onv^ii i»ie papm*. 
Tlio domom'ti/.atii>n could, UuiLoie, eveivme no ml hit nee im 
prices, aa they weio not cMlcul.Oeil m mUio l! ii Ji.inll) neeei- 
oary Lo Fc.y that Mm <l» pn ^n)n is lh(‘ (on.'^i [m n»‘i ol tlie o\ti- 
sjxjculiition and wild iiiinnenii’ ol llie eonjdt' o*' tint 

immediately lullow d the l''nneo-l It nmin Win dl reeoin- 
inondntioniof liie imijouLy of tbe Commis hui. Iiowtwtr, dot'.s not 
depend lor itrf cliiinei ('I success on Mie .iiijiinunti on wliiih iL 
professes to hastd, hut: on l-ii iimio powevlnl eiveiiiii.'-t.inees. We 
till know the iiitlueiu e <‘\<M-Led h\ “ Uiui^f ’ in Llie I nitid Stales 
on the avtiou of Uoiip^n ss, ot the t ite I jeLrishiUm of tiu* Fedei.il 
and State Admiiustr.ilio'H, and i sen of the uouvts of l.iw. as w»tl 
aft on Iho comse of puliUo opniioii. Now the Silver llm^ of 
which Senator Jom s n tht In-idisbv no me.iis the li 1 1 powir- 
fui of thcN' jiecidnr ]iiotlnelJ ot Amernan piihln* hie. Thui, 
again, the pioteetion 01 nili\<‘ iiidn-^tiy luu mi i Ji, ordiii.iiy hold 
on tho Anmi le in } opiihir inind, and FiUer-iniiniij is a very v.ilii- 
iiblo America u nidiihtiv I'nitliLM’, the dunl)** ‘l.iiulud v\,is the 
old Anierie.m M stem, "idy ^j\ < n ii[) so 1 dels as lom ee^ i^o It 
has, lliercfore, elill in its i.aom tin* doeiM (\n 'cu i i\e tendenf y 
of the mde.irneo puhlu*. ii would i pi'lKinihiy 

ho easier to leMUuo snoeie paum wiili i ‘ lU iluu with a 
gold ctirrcije^>. The niduessol ine ie.suniejfh. n hit li the re- 
commendation of the 111 unity IS flupj oHnl will Inrdly, therefoixi, 
evorci.se much iiitluenee on the uitimale dtensioii. Nor is (he 
Report ot tlio niiooiilv ot the (’ononiF''iofi latt<r deserving of 
regard. Of tlio iniiioiity .‘seii.itoi lioutwill, Ihi hUnt (TraiU's 
former Secietaiv (*l tin* Th usiii' , i- the pum if.il nn inber. And 
thu docunn nt to wlhn li lie ^et^ ins n.nne 1 1 a ho 1 ivomablo to tho 
remonetisation of i.n\( r ; hiil it leeomnieii h the I'nittil Slates 
Ucverimjeiitjlieloroaetiiij mit-towinu eouiit,to }'ro]»0' * iiconvi utiou 
to tlio I'airopo.iij (h leinnienls loj thepmpodo ot esf ihlisliinir a lived 
rolalion ol v.duo h tween aihei and old. ( nid tins eonveiUion 
h.is IxM'ii held, the auileua ol the luiiionty llepoil .110 of ipinion 
that tlioio would he no liariii in allow mg tlio Auuuf.in <Mureney 
law to stand .IS il 1?. It is li.ndly woiili while to cuiiei^o so 
childish a icconinicndalion as lliH. It is jieiUctly cvi<ULit th.it 
our own (Tovenimeiii would uKo no put 111 llit* propovd con- 
voution. \Vi) have, a moiiobiry hvste.ii which evpeueiieo has 
proved to be the lieat .itt.uu.iliU 3 uiulor evistini: ciieuiu&t.aiices, 
and to chaiJijC' it is tol.illv out of the <piestioii. The 
(iermau Govcnmicut, which bvs been A puch evtr.ioulinaiy 
cxpen.Mc to pv(»vide .1 gold coinage, is jira ao little lilody to uialo 
what it has done at the siigcesiion of the \merieun (fovcnmieiit. 
'rhe most, Iheielore, th.it could he iielnovod would bo a ctinvciititai 
with the Latin Union. That would, no doubt, be v.du.ible both 
for the Ijilm Union and tin* United States, hut not sso valuable 
ae to iTHiko it advisable to postjiono the adoplhm of the double 
atandard until alter reMunpiion, if the double aUudard is to be 
adopted at all. h'or, were. re.Mum])lioii one.o accomplished, tho caso 
for the double standard is gone. 

It i.s, however, a. work of supererogation to convict American 
public men of ignoraine in liii.iuci.d uiatlcr.s. it is of more 
interest to inquire what is likely to ho the result on tho pneo 
of silvor, and ou tho cxch.anges of the world, in the ovout of 
tho Report of the miijoiity of tho Uommission being adopted 
by Oougre,s». The causes of the late violent lluctualions in tho 
value ol silver arc twofold — an ojttraordiii.'iry increase of ihe 
supply and an exceptional decrease of the demand. Any 
modiljoation of cither of the.^o causes is immediately felt by the 
moiket. \Vc have h.ad illustrations of this during tho past few 
^<^ar8. In 1870 Franco suapended spocio payments, adding the 
nmst important name to the long list ot States under tho rtijme of 
inconvertible pnpc'i*. Immediately there set in a downward tend- 
ency in the puce of hilver. The next jear Uermaiiy decided to 
demonetise silver and adopt a gold comsge. For a while tho 
oihset was checked by the payment of the mdemnity. Rut with 
1873 the fall in silver began to be senou:}. And the fall was 
og^vated by a dccicase in the exporUition of silver to the blast, 
ana an increase in the bills drawn by the Sccietary of iState upon 
India. Lastly, very rich silver-mines were discovered in Nevada, 
and rumour uiognifled their productiveneHS. Owing to these various 
causes silver continued to fall, uni 11 at one moment last July the 


price actually sank to forty-sovon pence per ounce. But now n 
reaction set in. Tho German Ooverninent refused to sell its aiuphis 
silver at such a price, an<l the Aiucvican mines yielded only about 
7 , 7 oo,(X)o/. woith last }enr, instead of the minimum of nine 
millions estimated by Mr. (loschen. In consequence the actual 
supply in ^lio market hcgim to run short. At the sumo time the 
India Otticp, alarmed at the eifects of tho fall on its own finances, 
reduced as mucli as possible its drawings ujiou India; while 
the depreciation acted as a check upon tho export trade 
fioiu I’lurupu to Tnd'.ii, ami as a bounty upim importation thence ^ 
— hO much Fo indeed, that it was found piofitablu to bring 
vvlu3at Ironi Roiukiy to [.oiidoii tliiougdi the Sue*/. Canal. The 
consequeuco was tliat fciUc i began to iTow to the Fast to pay tor 
the goods .M‘n I lien*. Tin 11 came the failure in tho European siUc 
crop, of wliicIi we ‘^pol^.o l.M )L wet k, and the coiisequont demand for 
(Miiiicse, .liipaiiese, and Imli.in silk, whieh atiiuukited the dram of 
‘ilver eastwards. And tlie laihire in tho sugar crop had the sumo 
iulluence, thou; h ti^ a leiv nmcli slighter exicnt. Ua8tly,thoAiue- 
ncan Goveruniciit hi g.iii to ])ivpare lur resumption by the coinage of 
eight nnllitm.M worth of .siKir to rcpkico the nn all currency. To 
tho burpriso of evtry one, it was found that the ngcuts of the 
'I ivamrv had to come to London to get the required amount of 
.silvf r. The price then be".‘iii to ri*^^ as lupidly .as it had fallen, 
ami in .laiuuiry lust it h.id .lelimlly ri'udnd luly-eiglil pence. Tho 
(Jeimiiii (loNeriuiiiMil thought it now saw its opportunity to diw- 
poM) of iti old silver. Instead of acting c.iutJoiiMly, however, it 
ihiew a l.n (juiintily on the maikel, and the piiceiiisluntly Went 
down a Mill. I'hen num tin* Indian Ihidget, m which we were 
told that n loin in ijoudoii w.m cuntemplaUd that is, an iii- 
(.leafaH of the home chaige*', whieh .alieady so seriously aggruviilc 
the dilliculty ; .ind also tint the N'Cietiry of bL.ites diavvings 
would be on .1 laigcM' sf ale than over. The tall hi'camc acceleraled, 
ihe puce till', vvetk hi ing helweeii lifly-llin e find lilty-lour pence. 
Thus v\c li.ive had an nujirccedentcd fill, followed by an equ.illy 
i.ipid rise, and tlul nin hy a fall almo'’t a^j inpid ua Ihe hrat,. 
aecovvliiig .IS the dk*ni.kml < i Mipply piepoiidei.iled. 

J t IS <‘vidi‘nt Ironi wh.it we have s.ud that tho diuT disturbing 
CMiM js the miknowu iiuount of old e^lviT vvhhh rin (iLUuan 
(loNeiniuint hib lor di'-jios.il. Ibis is ii consiant soiii'cl* .ippre- 

lieij'ioii . ior no one knows how soon political neie^'i ^ may 

coniptd Its d*' in a qiumil } tlnit would hte ik down pin ^ Ollnr- 
wi'.e, the '.apply it not \tiy iniicli in i‘\. i evni ol exi'.liim de- 
mands .as w.e .M *^*n in I la* I liter h ilf ot la^t ye.ir. Niwv , il tlie United 
Sillies adopi tlio doubh 'da id.tid,.tlay will ciiju luiieh more silver 
thin gold, iiud thus will me I ihe ‘•toi k wIhlIi GeiiiMny vv.mlito 
get lid of. The indiie'd results ol such a muimre would 

hi .scHiccly Icos impoiiant tlian the duecl. 1 lante, u 3 M. 

Jicon S.iy has lold 11*^, is vvali'hmg Mu* tourso ot ivuits lo bo 
guided by them whether ^.lio will udiiin the double si and 11 d 01 
leject it. * 11 the I iut< I SLites uturu to it, iriance will iirohably 
in, ike no cl) nice. Uerdiinly Italy and Austria will not. I'oi two 
y ciiis ruiuiing .sucee^*i\t‘ Mini.stj rs ol I'lnaiice have a^suu d us of 
lilt* « igerue^s ol the ituh.iri Govoinmeiit to uwunie .specie pay iiiciita, 
and tho near prospect of an oquihhriuni hi I ween inootne and e.x- 
jieudituro imikcti 1 his policy practieahle. I'lio Auj^triiin Government 
13 equally (-.11 nest in its profe.ssions of the samo dcairo. If, then, 
the United States lemoiieLizo yilver, wo may ho yuio that Italy and 
Austria will not dernoneti/o it. Tiiu' wo luivolho prospect in 
the near lutuio of lour ot the great Govf rneients of the world ro- 
adopting bilver as ii lt‘gal tender. This ejit uiustance, .should tho 
report ol tho LVunnii vsioo bo approved liy Oougiess, wdll ivmovo 
tho impression made by the dcmoiieti/iiliou in quick Hiu*ie?bi()n by 
Gennaiiy, the United StalcvS, and Ilollimd. A.s lor theellectQn the 
exchanges, it would be to lessen tlie frequency and severity of uione- 
t.iiy cribcs. Dunng the post quarter of u century gold has been 
Ixcoming the solo medium ot international exchange tho means, 
that is, by which the debts of nations to one another arc Kittled. 
At the same lime the production of gold has of latebeim fiilhug olf. 
AVeie all tho coiiimcrdal countries to adopt a gold standard, gold 
would therefore bccomo bcarco and dear, ju^t as silver would lose 
a great part of its value. But if tho United StHte.M adopt the 
double stnndaid, and if the examplo is as iruitfiil as wo should 
expect, this danger would ho avoided, and tho great biViiks, such 
as tho.se of hngland, France, and Germany, would not so olten be 
obliged 1 ) disturb trade by laisiug the rate of discount simply to 
pn vent iv drain of gold. 

To iJio world at largo, then, the adoption by tho United States 
of the majority Report would be an umUmbted advantage. It 
would save tho Indian (jovornment from a disaster scareely less 
serious than a famine; it would relieve the German Govornmeut 
from a very serious dilliculty; to France also it would be service- 
able in a way that will proK'nily be seen; it would steady prices 
in tho silver countries — a must desirable consummation; and it 
vvould prevent inonotary crises from becoming more ft’equeiit. Rot 
whether it would be ouimlly advantageous to the United iStatoa is 
more than doubtlul. Unquestionably it would be easier to resume 
specie payments with silver than with gold. At the present 
moment, in fact, greenbacks are much nearer the value of gold than 
silver is. Consequently, there would be no loss in resuinptioii. 
This is, of cour.se, a powerful recommendation. But, on ^ other 
hand, all experienco proves it to be impossible maintain a iixed 
ratio of value between gold and silver. One might as well 
attempt to make the price of wheat or of iron unchangeable. 
The consequence of adopting a double standi^ is that wiien the 
value of one of the metals rises that one is exported, and the 
country is left with only the d^^eoiated metuL Thus at the be- 
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ffintting of thw ceiitury th0 Umted States net a highet value upon iutexest which the arrival of the school tuaga?tiae excites 
Bih'er§iAaFi»ucedi 4 ;itwa 8 fomxdpfoiitablo, thewforo, topayin home,” it is diflicult to give a very Bustaiued attention to the 
silver only in the United and to ejcport the gold to France, analvi^s of the bowling ” in a hanMbugUt irmteh, or t<j the 

where it was worth more. The consequence was that, although “ butting averages for the tcim ” achieved by tlio Eleven aFidthe 
both countries bad the double standavd^ gold alone was in circulo- Twenty-two. Still, for historical purposes, this is the more satia- 
tion in France, and silver alone in the United Statoa. ^ Afterwards factory e.vtitjme ; and it is a little piovoUiijg to pet but a more 
this state of things waiB reversed. No doubt this particular danger glinipwi of Eton cricket, and apparenUy of the prolbssioiial” 
znight be guarded against by Mr. Boutwell’a proposal that cdl typo of the time, vaniBhing in tm instant, and leaving a trace 
natioDB using silver should adopt the same rnrio of value. Uiitan scarcely perceptible; aa wo read that “the crickoWr will, in 
ugfeemontaF this kind would not prevent another form of tho saFue poring over a page of Ilf)r.icc, loso the trophies wbiidi await him 
rislc. If the Nevada silver mines are as ricli as tiiey are said to be, us hero of tho llampshire, and bulwark of tbo White Conduit; 
and if the production of gold doo.s not increase, in the long run and e.vchango the iiivigumlinir coJiinieiiclatiuns of a Sinnjl, ShwA 
gold will become dearer. It will in that case be to the advantage White, or Luni})y, for liiC dull drudgery of blundering through 
of all persons who have payments to make in the countries where ten long years of scholnBtic labour.” 

silver 18 a legal tender to malm them in Bilvor; they will obtain The number of public school mupazines or jouruaJa now rcpii- 
a full discharge of their debts by u^iiig th(» cheaper metal. But hrly issued i.s cun 3 uh‘mb)c, and the lisis of “ (icknowledginenta ” 
this cannot be done where gold alone is legal tender. Thtu'ofore, published in those to which huvo bcMi jible to refer show l>oth 
the countries of tho double standard will retain silver for their that .‘Vmerica is not heluiid tljc old counlry in Iho matter, and 
borne uao, and export gold. Tho ivhult is precisely I lie same a.s that the merits of Trauiatlaiitic ^limuionnupoljUuis are hoaxtily 
in the cose of an inconvertible paper curicucv, and llio iiicon- lecopnizod by the bo}-odii(ji*s of our English schools. 
venienCG would be similar. But now, if the growth of trade in As .a rule, the titles of the lioino juihlications follow the 
tha East wero to make silver the dearer motnl of tlio two, silver nnmr.H uf their resjiectlvfs acbools, the few e.ve.c^ptions having 
would bo oxpoiled thither, and gj)ld would flow back to tho doubtless a well-uuileihtood local signiUciinco, but rtsquiring bouio 
double standard countries. Thus these* countries would ahvu}h explanation to bring them to liie ievel of popular intolJigenco. 
retain the depreciutod nietnl, and would further be frequently The. Mcicor llaslies from T’ugbv; the Oitsd'f) nest wo ehould 
chmiging their money, ao that a nnin who hud to let land for, say, conjcctuiLi to b'e not far from Brdfoid; and the wrilevs in the 
a thousand dollars a year, 'would nev<M* know whether he would Viuln^ we may be sure, lake care to provide the pixunising 
reeeivo gold or Bilv(T. .Such are the disadvantages to the l.'iiitcd 8 ebolai-lr..shmen wliom they Kuid up in force to the Lniversilies 
States to be set against the givjilur facility of resumptioii in silvtT, willi a Btimowlml wider kuoNvledgt*. of the grwiler world than was' 
nnd they explain our provioui* remark that it W'ould be a benotit la^sesscd by an ingenuous south who came to Oxford in the days 
to France were the L'nilod Sttiri's to adojd the double standard, when every rigliL-thiukijig undergraduiiie u as Protectionist to the 
For, by sharing tlje bunien, they W(add m ike it lightei; anti, backbone, and who complained biittrly of llie unjust and unrea- 
furtlier, by extending the luea of flucluutiou they would lessen .soiling on tcry which Jio hetird on every side agtiiiist the “ Mtui- 

Chester .School.” Tho title of olio magazine calls indeed for some 
teriuus remark. Tho boys of the school from which it issues arc 
not tho only inliabitanta’^of tho suburb 'vx boso mane it bears ; and 
the eiuiueiilly robpectablo gentlemen who daily betake theinM*lvc» 
thence in decorouK procesbion to the city, and whose influential 
support is ao highly prized by all religious and charitable inelilu- 
tions, ought not to bo tickoteil behind their backs with the inappro- 
pri.'ite, if irresiatible, de.signatitm of tho “ Black Hciithon.” Ibo 
luterchango of these jouruals, for which the, book-post gives focili- 
tie.s, bcrves almost aa an invitation to cj'ilicibm of each other; and 
upon thus very thin ico un o(*cn^ional venture is made, although 
some of tlie editors more pnidontly avoid it fin dangerous. Ii» 
practice is perhaps to be encouraged us an early exercipo in literary 

cniirtesy, since no class of writers cun be more geiusitivo to pain, 

none the less that lhe;s may ho pojml.U’lv supjiused to bo new, and or nuue unwilling knowingly to inflict it, than the youitg editorftof 
may sliino in very gorgeous raiment; hut these arc not, and are lliese magazines. Standing, not l>v any mem is “wdlh reluctant feet,” 
not likely to be, in file lino of tho collocting bookseller. lJ.o does where tho school stream is almost merging in ibo current of 
not alfect plaie-ghiis, and ho has no room for a counter. The active liie, they have not yet reacliod that callous iudiftbrence 
shape of his shop, whatever it may he, is imdiseovernhlo by tho with which malurer critics can btand the liie which they are ready 
viaiior, who is confronted by barricades of books at every turn, to coturn ; while, on the other Inind, they huvo left hehind them in 
with intricate pnssiigos between; whilo in a corner hchiud an tho lower foriob tho rough-and-ready method which onco had 
old desk, upon which appear a waste-hook and an nikstand, ihe siitliced fur all cases, but which would not. even if it were now 
vi.sUor will be fortunate if ho finds tlio proprietor, who i.s just ns avnilahlo at all, meet the case of an absent and Jiuisiblo opponf-nt — 
likely to be reprosentod by h sinoll boy iu Im own absence at an “ Will you fight P ” Tho more cautious editor who nlwtaiua from 
auction twenty miles oti. Ho has a very keen eye for such litcrarv cuiinucnts on his contemporaries cjuinot always avoid the 
aiir Lions at old halls or rectories ns may bo worth attending; and dangers thus attendant on criticism, riuco ha must iioct^ssarily 
at more than one ofllie.se ho is fairly ciM’tain to have ]nckcd up an depend very much on tho “ swells ” of the Eleven and the Twenty — 
octavo in the substantial calf of the last cenlurY, well got up and or is it do bo tho “ Fifteen for his graphic narratives of games, 
careful ly pres>erved by its original owner, which ought not to He has full liberty to relate how tho winning hit iu a house match 
riiimiin forgotten on his shelves while the libniry of any public school was made by {Smith, “ who in his well-known style hit a rather 
iu Jviigland is witliout it. For olinost every public school of wide olV-ball of Brown’s away to srjuare-lcgfor live but woe to 
importance has now its fwrhool magazine ; and the 'whole race of him if lie 'prints any descriptions ol this nature in his report of a 
th<‘se vigortius and lively periodicals traces its origin, directly or foreign mulch. The upper forms of our own day have at least ono 
indirectly, to tho MurocostHf tho “Spectator” of kltoD, whoso characteristic in common with tboir pveduccsbors of the Afferoeanw; 
brief and brilliant career was comprised within the limit.=i of a outside their own privileged circle they cannot endure to be 
single school ye^r in 1786-7, closinfj: apparently when Bs eilitor chaffed. Ono of the moat lilc-liko of tho A/imicop.u papers 
- and chief contributor, Canning, left l^ton for Oxfoixl, where et idently oavos much of its force to some personal oxponeuco of 
two years later ho obtained, at W-ely nineteen, tbo Chancellor’s the writer on this point; althomrh the dcBeription of tho Eton Iwv’a 
Brize for Batin verse, Tho typo ol* Eton boys who, in as-sucialion mi.scries during bis annual (-hrislinas visit to tho “waggiBii” 
with Canning, produced this singularly interesting series of papers. North-country sqiiiro may well have been coloured by Cauning 
is reproduced in tho members of modern sixth forms, by whom, ns at sixteen with soino e.xaggeration in other points than in the 
we have reason to believe, the editorship nnd literary conduct of Squire's orchard-robbing .story “ when ho vs-as just alwut my 
tho school mitgazines is cnirried on, and Avho are for the most part '^nge,” which tlio writer ii&.si'ri8 that lie had heard verbatim “ for 
the prizemen ond scjbtokirship-winiiers of their schools. It is fourteen yeur.s ” in succession. In the “ little world ” of the 
curious to traco the simihirity in many points between tho char- public school, saiirc, often of a very severe kind, we.s permis- 

wster of the contents of the last-century magazine and that which Bible nnd was freely practised then, as it is now, although its 

is exhibited by its ftucceBsovs ; whilo in one imijortant particular personiil applicntiou to individuals was, and is, carefully 
the Mirrocojtf/i oasontiidly differs from them. They are chronicles, avoided. Probably within tho limits of tho school the Icadera 
or newspapers, relating cuirent events of interest in tJie school of au objeclionablo set, or the most conspicuous supporters of a 
community, and full of personal details of what may be described snobbish or otfeiisivo practice, may recognizo their own features 
AS of a public nature in relation to that, community ; whereas on all and know that others will rocomdzo them also; but not the 
these points the Aficroemm is entirely cilent. Not a single lumio faintest personal allusion is allowed even in these case's to appear ; 
appeal's throughout tlio whole series of papers, except in tho and tho objects of tlio satire nro most likely too well pleased with 
quointly-conceived “ Will ” of Mr. Gregory Griffin — tho editorial their own performances to feci very much oiTanW by tho 
pseudonym — in which the aothorship of all tho chief writers notice. But in this way tho lioys are able to bring public opinion 
and of some of tho minor contributor is acknowledged. Noi to bear on folly and bud taste, or even on the incipient gorma of 

does tho Af/crocos/n supply the aUghtest information as to the vice, by the Ose of ridicule or plain speaking which they would 

games of Eton at the time, which appear- to have been thought not tolerate if it w'ero adopted by their superiors. The first article 
beneath the notkj^ of the editor and his stall'. This is an omission of the Aftawjom succuediug tho intnKluctory paper is an admir- 
which gives grwCuuiiO for regret; though {lerhaps it is even too able instance ol' an utt<u:k directed with equal force and courtesy 
abundantly compensated in the representative journals of the pre- gainst the then lashionable practice of “ swearing.” 'fhis is by 
sent day, which in this respect tend rather to an overwhelming (Sinning; while ouo of his lellow-'workcrs, Mr. Kobert Smith, is 
minuteness of statistical detail. Amidst tho general and hearty equally happy in his uasauit iu the following number upon the 


its violence. 


rriu.K' snitjoL magazines. 


S OMFAVIlEUi'l within tho sliiuJow of an J'kieliBli cutbodnil is 
sure to bo (oiiiid a or don, which ha.3 been built or 
adiipted fur hiniBclf b\ the coUectiiie' booUellcr of tho county. lie 
i-s not fimistomcd indeed to dc.si'nlio lumwdf by this ii:tm« ; hut 
there is a corlaiu lmln\cline^a of i iMtcialioii and piounal odour of 
lloimdsditi'li attaching to the more usual “ secoud-lumd ” which 
makes that derijj'u.dion as uiisuilnblc in literature i»s it is acKnow- 

lit ill ni'l 'Sswniiil.lMni/l li/i.iL'c ii nlm in n 1 v olt.'.iiii/l nii.l I 
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loungers” or awdle of the time, who called IheinselvOsS Hucks;* 
find cultivated idleness and ** apathy ” as one of the line arts. In 
this paper the character of the ** languid swi-ll ” oi’ o.ir own day is 
anticipjited with amusing hdelity ; while iho ‘‘swell’s’’ conceit, 
and the exceptional infitances of nuUMioss and discourtesy towards 
ladies which occasionally draw down upon him lUo rebuke of 
the modern Mtist’a pencil, avo attacked in as ]iointed a manner 
by the unknown author of the kltcr in heaving the j 

figiiaturo of “A M(»rli{ied Country < 5 irl.'’ I’apms such as those j 
are often found h) have Ihcir jMiialhls, ndiiplcd to the altered 
circumstances of our <*\\m d.iy, in tlie school mugamies ; and 
Viiriou^,olher points of r«'=u*iahlfmcc will o(‘cur to any one who 
Compares their pages with iho-o of the ohl hltoninn volume, tf 
Mr. Gregory Gviffui “displned his ciitieid ahilities’' in a 
‘'Critique on the Heroic IV-mu of the Kn.ivc of Hearls,” we have 
seen the more modern scl^-nce of liisterical criticism appiit‘d in a 
manner which would ha\H drawn fortli hciirtv ajiproval from Mr. 
(kinuing in nn exhibition of eonncctod biographies of“(’ain:>” and 

Halbus,” obtained from tile Ira'jinontary incidents of their lives 
]nv8erved in Latin oxercise-liooks. with an cveursns on llie moral 
character of each, wliicli apjio irs in both cast s to have been of the 
nature known to Aristotle and the United States as “ mixed.’’ 

A school mngniiino iiiiLst, from the mere fact of its existence, ho 
liable to suspicion from two opposite point.s of view; and it is vni-y 
much to the credit of the conductors of these juiblications that 
tlieir courae is so Hkiliully steered — peilnijis wo ought to write 
“ coxed ” — ns to nvoiil both tlm Scylla ol' lircacli of iliscipline and 
I lie Oharyhdis of being tlistrusted as a di.-giiiscd police. They 
Jiavo thus far succeeded in .seciiiiiig the contuicMCe of the executive 
and the constiUienct ahl\o. A ceiiMiisliip of l*'c‘ ]ircss nniv at 
liiiica Imvo been r.ithcr iiidicaU-d as a pi^'-siliilily tlian threatened 
as a ineii.'^ure, when tlm discussion of school practicc.s Jni.s ap- 
proached the coniines of eiilicisiu upon school rules; but tlio 
complete understanding, or rather the intiinale association of 
miitmil regard, which prevails between 1 load-Masters and thoir 
forms renders any atiict ivgulatitm on this Kiibjcct un- 
iicce.ss!iry, iiiid tho boNs keep llu iuselves within bounds. From 
tlio opposite sido the suspicion which might attach to^ the 
magazine aa a mere insli’miieiii of tho scluiul authorities is 
u\oldod by tho rndviiowlcdged practice of inviting contribu- 
tionfl from the junior AsMstnnt-Masteis, who criticize and 
me criticized as frankly in the columns of the scliool joiinui) its 
at the mcfstings of the School Debating Societ v . The pages of tho 
d//cm'osm convey no Mi^jic.'tion tliat its publication was viewed 
with disfavour by (Jie l']l(ai aullioritli s, or that any danger to the 
Svimewbat mou* despotic s\. si i-m of stdiool govciument then pre- 
vailing Wtis appreluMuh'd Iroiu it; but tlie suspi^ i.is of the school 
constituency on the other side appcar(ohavebc «u,*\citod,and were 
answered in a frank arul inauly nolc hy Mr. (himiing. Kclernrig 
to ‘‘an opinion lately disseminated by some people ’ “that the 
Microcosm^ previous to ns publiealloinis subjected to tlio criticism 
of my superiois, (U*, in their own wurvl.^, ]u»»ked over by Ushers/* 
he declares “ tlie idea” hi ]»«' ns “ lalsi' in inforiiialioii ’ as li is 
“ uncdna^ical in phrase.’’ “ Slaves cannot live in Juighmd ; Ireland 
enjoys an iunnunity from toads ; in a similar degieo is tho climalo 
and constitution of Jiton ulloily iniadapteil to tho exis^cnco of 
‘ U.shei-s.’ ” This s-pirited reply ctmclutle.s by “ a.-*.suiing tlio public 
that, littlo aa may bo the im rit of tlie'^o cuinpusitions, they aro not 
‘ iishorcd’ into the world by iIu'iho vyIjo are degraded hr tho sup- 
]H)sition — tlio Assistant directors of Ulon education ” ; and it anli- 
cip.itca with perfect exactness the universal and imlignant jirotest 
<if the public scboolbovs of our own time if by any cluiiue the 
obnoxious lonii of ** Ushers ■' is apphu'd to the AF^isianl-MasterH. 
It is not to bo expected that schoolboy poetry should rise to a 
very high degree of excellence, ami it <locs not appear that the 
lapse of a century li.is made any perceptible alteration in the 
general level ; but in more than one of our modern public school 
magazines occasional viunos have appeared which mil* g'est a hope 
that their authors may not, like tlic writer of the t-imph; and 
touching lines of “ Ktoneiisis ” on “ t ikijiu leave of Fton ” in 17M7, 
remain to readers in the future “ imkiiown.” 


ovriKcltovvDiNt;. 

A DlSOnSSlOX of the kind vvliicli is n.sunlly reserved fu* 
the recess has boen going on for the laj-t week in tho Timn. 
The progress of tlie cleai.inces nimlo muler tJie provj.sions of iho 
Arti.sans’ Dwellings Act has lately allracled .some notice, and Ihi.s 
perhap.s bus siuldeiily reminded ii large iiumli.’r ot excellent peryniis 
that there i.Srtgi*CHtdft.al of overcrowding in Uoiidoii, and that they 
cannot lake the cn-dit of having done anything to bring it to aji 
end. Accordingly they at once di-burden their consciences in that 
convenient substitute for confession, a letter to the Tiuinfj and at 
a season when there is nothing to write about but the JCastorn 
question, and when everything thi-re is to siy about tlie Jlasteni 
question baa been said many times over, this is as good a wav 
of lining up space as any other. Now that i’arlijiment has again 
met, those who have been bchimlliand with tlioir con- 
tributions will find that the importance of th»^ subject has 
grown suddonly and strangely h'.s;*>. I’luw may cheer themselvea 
with the rcllection that tho Wjiiifluiitide recess is only six weeks 
ahead, and that, unless a war has broken out in the iliterval, the 
same lack of matter will produce tlio same readiness to print 
whatever comes to band. 


Amidst the various suggestions evoked W tho discussion, there 
aro one or two that are really astonishing from their Bimplicity. 
The auirragan Disbop of Guildford projjoses to cme overcrowd- 
ing by building bouses for the poor ot London and other great 
towns at the cost of the State. He admits that the expense 
would be “ enormous ’’ ; but then, bo says, “ tho object is one 
which hardly admits of the consideration of the expense,” It is to 
be feared that this is notapoiuton which be wilHind many ratepayers 
ready to agree with him. Tho Metropolitan Board of Works h.as not 
ehown itself over-eager to incur tlio outlay entailed by mero cleav- 
anco of sites fur others to build on, and if it wore proposed to 
extend the principle of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act to all housea 
which arc eiilier unlit (or decent habitation or, at all events, for 
decent habitation by the number of persons now living in them, 
and if in addition to lids it were proposed to throw the cost of 
building ns v\»*ll i\n of cloaraTico on the rates, thei’e would bo a 
small revolution ut the next municipal elections. Tho Bishop of 
Guildford must be supposed, therefore, to eoniemplato throwing 
the burden on the Imperial, not on the local, bixeboquer. In thni 
CH'^o the C’baricelior of the Kxclioquer might bid tarovvell to all his 
irojectH of paving oil’ tho National Debt. He would certainly 
I iav»3 1 o contract a \ ery large now loan, and the additional interest he 
I would have to provide for would pretty well dispose of his yiuking 
i Fund. The Bishop of Guildforu looks forward to an adequate 
; return to tli(‘ Slate in the shape of diminished paiiptjrLsm and 
1 Clime, Jbit, however Cfutain tho eventual harvcHl might be, theie 
1 is no question that the seed would have to be paid for out of bor- 
• rovve<i money. 

I Sir Fmncii IVm'Ic .sei*a plainly the extravagance id' tho Bishop’s pro- 
■' posal ; but, lost he .should be pulled up by bis own superior wisdom, 
be is ullow'od in the siiiiie breath to make a still imn-ee.vlraordinarv 
suggestion of liis own. lit? proposes to make the act of permitting 
ovorerovvding a penal offence, and to hold both the landlord and 
tlio head of the family re.^^pon.sible for allowing more than a 
proper number (jf persons to inhabit a house or a room. Tlie 
discovorv whether a given lioiiso or room had inoro than its 
proper number living in it would, of course, bo a luatter 
for inspection. Uvery r(;oin inhabited by llio poor would have 
tho aiui^iint of its accommodation determined, and it woiiht 
be the. business of the Inspectoi's to take care that no room over 
contained more than its regulated nunibor of iimiates. Sir I raneis 
iVek argues that this would involve no umliio iuterlereneo with 
the liberU of tho subject, siiico it is tho iluty of eveiy tJovernnieiil 
to protect the eonimiinity against acts on the p.ut of iinlividimls 
which invedve public danger, Tliis is tint' no doubt as a g’eiiorul 
principle, and provided that Barli.Hnicnt were leads to pass hiicli a 
uieitsurc, and that lanillord.s and tenants weio ready to yield 
obedience to its provi.sious, there luiidit bi' no objection to 
dealing with overcrowding in the w.iy Mr J-’. IV^k .suggests. 
Thb only tiling to bo said is that in so submissive and well 
ordered a coniiuunity there would be no ru‘ed lor laws against over- 
crowding. A mere hint ln»m the autlioritn s would be enough to 
suppiess it. But, as ap))lied to a population such as that 
Hiiuing which overcrowding is common, such a law would 
be altogether impracticable. It would be. impossible to pass it 
through I’uiliainent, and, if })as.sed, it would either remain a dcMul 
letter, or it would bo repealed as soon as any attempt w'as made 
to enforce it. To compel landlords to t4ike stuck, as it were, of 
the ik)ine.stic arrangements of theif Icnanla wouhl bo to lay on 
them an inlolorable burden. Such a system would convert overv 
landhml into a policeman in plain clothes, whoso conclusions would 
m thoir turn be. checked by another policeman in plain clothes in 
tbo shape of tho Sanitary Inspector. Ono or other of these olliriaU 
would Inivo to be invi'btod with unlimited authority to enter any 
room III all hours in order to ascorlain ho,vv many inmates it con- 
tained, It is usually at night that overcrowding takes place, so 
Ihai to give an Inspector this power during dav light only w ould bt‘ 
of no avail. He might have the best reasons for suspecting that there 
were more persons liiibitually sleeping in a room than iholawallovvod, 
and yet bo w holly unable to produce any proof of it. But to give 
j any body of men iho power of forcing, or even of dtunanding, 

I an entrance into any room.s which they migliL suppose to !>■ 

I «»verL-rovvded during tho hours wdicn tho inmates vvero ordinarily 
.‘sleeping there, would be to eslnblish an inqui.sition such oa 
would not be tvilorated in tho most despotic country in Furope, 
The truth is that overcrowding can only bo cured on a large 
by tbo employnieut of very gradual means. 80 long* 
lodging .s are soaice, and rents large, and tho standard oi 
i living luvy, lliero will always Ijo those who are willing 
to bo oveiN-rowdcd in conaidcnitiou either of paying a 
lower relit t him they would pay for a room of their own, 
or of receiving itiat lower rent, ami so liiiding it easier to answw 
the demands of their landlord. Jf the tonanta of the most over- 
crowded couit in London could bo at once planted in now and 
roomy houses, tlieir iirst notion of utilizing the additional cubii? 
space would he to take more lodgeiB. It doe.s not follow 
that no good w'ould be done by giving them Wtter dwel- 
lings, beeiinsu habits of deceoc'y are in a great degree tho crea- 
tion of cusKjin. and in proportion aa, their standard of living 
bec^imc higher, they would ixv less disposed to full coii-sniciiously 
below it. Indirectly, therefore, improved accommodation aoos tend 
to check overcrowding ; but any one who imagtoes that thero is 
nothing to be dune except to buili better houses, awl that then over- 
crowding will thereupon cease as a mattei* of course, will be pxnilly 
disappointed. The only means by which anything like nn iinme- 
diato cure can be applied to overcrowding is oy the personal influ- 



encft of particular landlardfl. A landlord is not obliged by law to 
let his houses, and if be chooses to do so, he can undoubtedly 
impose on his tonante whatever conditions ho thinks proper. One 
such condition may he that the tenant shall not take lodgera But 
the ai*.tion of a few benevolently disposed landlords cannot etVect 
any very extonsiv^eforruation, and the paternal character which 
such landlords arfsupposod to assume is in itself more and more 
of an anachronism. 


M. BRKSSA]S'T. 

A n account of the career of M. Jiressant, who h^lfl only lately 
retired definitively from the position of Soci« 5 tairo nf the 
Comddie Fran^-aiso, has been published by M. G«\orgca d’Heylli; 
and it is not uninterastinp to compare this with the notieo of the 
same actor contained in M. Francisquo Sarcoy’s ConuuUi^iti H 
Comfdiames. M. d’Jlcylli luuy be con^tulated on ha\inic avoided 
the extremely had teste under the inlUionce of which M. 8nrcey, 
in spite of his boastful assurances that he would have nothin^^ to 
say about the private life of the players he criticized, has rc]»enlo.d 
gossiping stories about Bressant’a family with which the 
public ought to have no concern whatever. It is unfortunately 
one of the tendencies of the present time in J'lngland as w-ell as in 
Franc^^ to pry into tlie private lives of well-known peoj)lo ; but it is 
a tencloney which one might expect a writer of reputation to 
resist. M. Sarcey luis obtained a re])utation perhaps greater than 
he deserves as a critic ; and ho might be content to roly upon his 
powers of crilicisin without pandering to the vulgnv curlusily of 
Parisian (jommexLV. AV^hatover a man’s qualil ios may be, he cannot 
escape the intliiencc of tho a|?e, was said by M. Chimenl, in excuse 
of (iolberts cruelties; and it may 1 m) con>ideiTd lUi excuse for 
AI. iSiiff’cy that there arc plenty of people nion? interested by mys- 
terious Inuls about an actor’s family Inslory than by honest <‘rili- 
cifiii of liis .art. Most senaible people will,lio\ve\cr, he inclined to 
think that M. Sarcey degrades his profession and .reputation by the 
persistence with which he mixes up his jiidgmenls of actors and 
aclresfios with tlippmU personalities. 

M. Brohsant b<‘.gan life as a “ petit clcrc dans une etude d’avom^,” 
and w}i(3n he decided to abandon this calling fox the stage htj was 
too young to enter at the (’oiiHerv<itoire, I uKo M. Fcbvre-, he learnt 
hi-^ art in u little suburban theatre ; but, unlike that eleven actor, 
be never siifiered, so far as diction was concerned, from the want 
of lli(» (k)n>erviitoiros training. M. hcbvre’s great fault is a ter- 
rible iiidhtinctuuss of sjxvch ; M. Bre^sauts delivery of his words 
was always admirably clear. At the Alontuiartro ilieatn*., which 
WAS the scene of liia iirst‘ appearance on the stage, M. Bressimt, 
who was then only sixteen or seventeen years old, played success- 
fully such young men’.s clniractera .'is belonged on otlior stages to 
Aliiie. Theiiaril or Mile. Dejazet. Al. Sarcey notes a current anec- 
dote that, while tho actor was engaged at this suburban theatre, 
he ])layed in an extravaganza got up to di^play the talents of 
Mnie, 8c*veste,, llu; manager’s wdie, llio part of a bear, and gained 
much applause by the natural way in wliicli he walked abemt. 
Such anecdotes, says M. Snrcey, assuming a high tone, aro 
of little importance ; .something of the enmo kind is sure to 
be said of every actor, from the higJiest to the lowest; they 
aro only valuable as provoking a smile when they are 
related of sumo player Avho has afterwards taken the 
highest rank. It would be well if M. 8arcey had treated all | 
personal anecdotes of players in tho same lofty way. No one’s ' 
feelings or tastes can bo ontmgod by its Ijcing publislicd that M. 
Bressant onco did or did not ^ut on a bearskin and dance about in 1 
that disguise on the stage ot the Alontmartro Theatre. But by ; 
some other things w'hich M. Sarcey hiis hinted, if not said, as to ; 
other phiyoT.s, it is lilicly that a good many people might be hurt. i 
To return, however, to M. Bressant. It s^ienia that his leaving tho 1 
suburban theatre was quite as much a matter of clianeo ns his 
. going there. M. Dartois, tho manager of the Varidtds, paid a visit ! 
to the Montmartre Theatre in order to see and possibly engage an 
actor named Ih'ospor Gothi, of whom he liad hoard favoui’uble ro- i 
ports. O’est Bressant qui, par sou aiinablo figure, attira sun at- ! 
tintion, et qu’ilengagea, B< 5 ance leuanto, pourquelque chose corame 
cent franca par mois.” The young actor found, however, that little I 
occasion for distinction was given to him in his now engagement, ' 
and took advantage of an opportunity offered to him of going to 
Tiondon with a company at the head of which was Mile. Jenny 
Colon. This acticss was struck by M. Bressaut’s talent, and used 
her influence when she returned to Paris to get him an engjigo- 
ment at the Varidtds, where he appeared on Apiil 13, 1833, 
as Oscar, in Las A?nour 8 de Pans, French critics seem to 
have been os unable to recognize latent power in the case of M. 
Bressant as English critics were in that of Mrs. Siddons, for tho j 
judgment upon uim of a writer of much repute was expressed in I 
these terms Le nouveau venu oat jeune et mauvais.” Upon 
this M. Sarcey observes, with a toue of superiority which seems 
to indicate that he at least is safe from such mistakes, that critics 
even then were liable to error. However, about a year after the 
young actor’s unsuccessful first appeamncd. fate, aided by Milo, ! 
Jenny Colon, gave him a chance of appearii^ in a part under- i 
taken in the fir^ instenc© by M* Vemet— Pippo in the Brwi ' 
henna. Here his brilliant bearing and diction were for the first 
time revealed \ and beeidos thia^ as M. d’HeyUi says, his pleasant 
voice &nd cultivated method m singing &aod an occasion for 
exhibition* M. Breasant’a latest biogtapner qpeaks of the ohaxm 


which he gave to Almaviva’s serenade in the Parhier 4e Simlk 
dui-lng his first appearances at th© Fran^ais ; and even a few years 
ago, when the actor’s voice had inovitebly lost its first sweet- 
ness, his excellent method made it delightful to listen to liis 
delivery of tliis song. According to bis biographers, propost^s 
were mode to M. Bressant by tho Tbdatro Fran^ais while Uo was 
acting at the VariiStes ; but he declined them because be was 
about to marry tho daughter of the chef de claxfus at the Variolas. 
Anyhow, he did stay at that theatre until 1837, when be 
accepted a splendid engagement at St. Petersburg, where he 
remained till 1846, when the autocratic power which, then at any 
mte, belonged to llussinn noblcvS was employed, for some unex- 
plained reii&nn, to send the actor out of the cciinlry. While bo 
was in St. Potersburg, M. Brossajit played parts of almost every 
description. Of iheso parts M. d'ilcylli has made a careful list ; 
ami among them we do not find that of Chatterton, in Alfred do 
Vigny’s play of that name. We mention this circumstance he- 
cause one of the boit stories in the moires dc Lafenihre^ referred 
to some little time ago in these columns, depended upon the 
alleged fact that M. Bressant lied appeared as Chatterton in JSt. 
Polia-sburg. 

AVhfii Af. Bivsiant rijturncd to France with the high repu- 
tation ho had made in Bussia, he naturally found no dimrulty in 
, getting an ong.'igomeni in Paris, and he appeared at tho Oymnase 
in 1846 with complete success. At tliis theatre he played till 
1854. Them ho was on the point of .'iceepting another yet more 
profitable engagement in Itussia when Alinistro d‘£tat, 
M. Acliillo F(»uld, eut le bon esprit de liii proposer d’entrer nu 
Thealro-Fraufiiis et d’ernbldo avec lo titre de soci( 5 taire.” 
It will bo a long time probably be foie, in England, a states- 
man interferes to keep a great actor in liis native country ; and 
even in Paris this unusual mode of interference excited some 
dislurbance. One of its elfecte was that Af. Brindenu, who very 
justly foresaw that all bis favourite parts would be given over 
to M". Bressaut, st'ut in his resignation, which was accepted. In 
taking this step bo w.as perhaps some what rash. M. Brindcuu 
could never have attained Inc grand maimov which made it possible 
for M. Bressant, when it pleased him, to merely walk through a part 
and yet make it impressi\e. But in certein parts, such ns CarnioU 
in Jhdihf and Clavnrocho in Mussel’s Le Chmiddim^y M. Bressttiit’s 
dignity stood in his way, and he could never Hucccod in molting 
them HO natural aa did M. Brindeau. Of M. Bressant’s best known 
parts since he belonged to the C^nmSdio Fran^aiso- we have more 
than onco spoken. Jlis admirable rcmleriug of ceitain characters 
in wluit may be called traditional comedy gains a new grace from 
tl)e knowledge that when he firstappcai-edin Aloliero’s pieces at the 
Franc.iis, having ahvays before been accustomed to modern pieces, 
he eaiirely missed Iho classical air, and only acx^uired it by close 
study at n comparatively late age. It is strange' to us lo find 
that neither Al, 8arcpy nor M. d Jleylli speaks in very high temis 
of AI. Bresssmt’s Tarlufc ; and we can only suppose that in thi.H 
particular part French luulition demands .‘^ometiimg less adnnnibly 
plausible and natural than was couveyod in M, Bressant’s imidtr- 
ing, AA’luit is perhaps more elrtange is that nothing should be 
said of Af. Bressant’s performance of Dt»n Carlos in Henmniy in 
which, among other things, ho accomplished tho difficult feat ol 
holding his audience engro8.sed during a monologue which lasts u 
quarter of an hour. AI. Sarcey ’s prediction that no succo.-^aor can 
ever be found to AI. Bressant is perhaps as trustworthy as tho 
predictions of our ancestors that no one could ever equal Quin ; 
while AI. Sarceya sneers at tho elfect of the actor’s last appMranecs 
when he was Bulfering from illness are nothing less thaii disgust- 
ing, and give a strong handle to the people who are anxioua to 
accuse the French nation of innate brutality jSnd heartless forget- 
fulness of the claims of well-tried servante. Thus much is oeriain, 
that M. Brensant was a great actor, and that it must be difiicidt, 
if not impossible, to find any one worthy to fill bis place. M. 
Fob we has played the Admiral in the Chaim with success^, and 
AI. Delaunay’s brilliant powers have been seen to advantage in the 
parts of Richelieu and Gaston de Fresloa. But AI. Delmmay'a 
natural gifts are difieront in kind from AI, Breasant’s. He excels 
in (he tenderness which the retired actor missed; and it must be 
difficult to him to assume the hardness which sat gracefully on Al. 
Bressant. It may well be long before any (»ther actor appearawdio 
has precisely the (|ualitie3 which made up M. Brossant’s great 
taleat. 


TIIK CANADIAN MILITIA. 

U NTIL within the Inst few years tho military resources of 
England were generally supposed to bo limited to the i^gular 
troops, and but little regard was paid to the subsidiary farces. 
Gradually, however, the l^licf Las gained ground that the standing 
army comprisos but a part of the armed strength of the country, 
and that tnc militia and Volunteci*s must occupy a large place lu 
any question that may arise on the defence of our shores. But to 
obtain a really comprehensive view of tho military power of tho 
Empire a farther step is necessary, and the efficiency or non- 
efficiency of the troops of our principal colonies must be considered, 
if a true measure is to be taken of what should constitute our 
resources in the event of war. We pride ourselveA on our colonial 
possessions, and look with satisfaction on their increasing pro- 
I sperity. We regard with pleasure their powers of solf-govemment, 
I and watch the growth of iiistitutions formed on the model of the 
1 parent State; but os yet no statesman has really grasped the ques- 
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tiou of colonial defenoai or deriaed any scheme hy which the mill- j 
tary resouroea of our ^eeessionB beyond the seas might be utilized | 
iop the profcohtion of tne Empire, tinould it be involved in a really 
Borioua war. We secure certain ports and naval stations, and then, 
worbing on the principle that the colonies must look out for thorn- 
aelvoR, we leivve them free fifom control to manage or mismanage 
their niiUtojy allaira. 

'Uhe i-eceiit Report on the military condition of our greatest 
colony is, however, far from Hiilis factory, and cjills for tlio ciirefnl 
<s4isuleratioji of all who beliovo that fjjghiiid extends btyoiid the 
four Boas, and that her power is not to ho menssiireu by her 
lioiuo roiKJurcos ulouij. Since* the withdrawal of Iho I'l'guhir 
forcofl from (hmuda, tho numbers und ellieicncy of the colonial 
militia have bceu gradually diminishing. A long array of olIlrtTs 
tills the pa^es of the Army Lul be.V'ud them there i** JiUlo 
to reprisfiont militai'y pow'er ; and id’ter jiwdiih' the miliii.ioi’daiiada 
will bw feidely represented by the ^!lo^v ^ unilbrma and ut lit'e^ 
of genlleineji who have no troups lo eoinmand. Oweig lu the. 
dilHculty of obtaining mom‘\ -a dltlieully dim partly to ^t.iuiia- 
tion in trade, partly to theaVejie<‘ of any Iseli^-fin tlie i'eee-di\ hr 
military orgiuiization— the riunil)er of men animally exmei^ed lies 
steadily diminif? I md, and llie puidds of training have been 
shortened until it has become a (jue.siion whether it is not a wa.-lo of 
jiioimy to do nuire, than pro\ido lor enrolun-nl, witlioul imil»inj.' any 
altempt at drill or discipline. Uming tho last }i-av tho luvco 
\‘Xtu-cist;d numbered only 23.000 men, in plaee of in 

tlio previous jear, and (lie pi riod <d‘ drill was ri-dueeil to 
twtdvo days for held batteries o( aitillery, and eiglit d.ivs lor 
cavalry, giu-rison artillery, and iiifiin(r\ ; wKd-^t the luetliod of 
traijiing ijio men in brigade <*a!npta Ijasglien plaee to the les.s 
eliieient drill at battalion and eimjpany hoadi|iuirli‘r.‘'. Tlie 
slort’s are also in an uns.iliHihetory condition ; there is n<it a sulli- 
eieney of ch>tlung for e\('n tlie small foreo onroUed a.s tho ueti\e 
mi liUu, whilst tlio quality ia far iVom g(»od, Thi'j’o ia a supply 
of 8uider rifles for nbouL forty thousand men, luit only 150 
rounds of ammunition per arm— a very inadequate quantity wdieu 
it is rcmembcTud that OanadH is entirely de)»eudent (m hjigliiud fur 
every round required. The Hold batterieH have been ani)ed with 
the latest paltorn gun, but the forlitieal ions are almost desiilutt* of 
artillery. As yet the comparalively nowl\-niisod forts di'stUa'd to 
defend Quebec are liTmnned *, and, l(ir from any stops having been 
bihen to protect Montreal, there is not a gun along the line of the 
St. kawrepce, except a few seven-inch gini.v in Quebec ciiadel, 
that could in any way copo with aii ironclad. 

It must be conlossed tliat, as inatteivs stand, the liiture of llic. 
military organizatiim of (.'amula in not a. b. ight one. When 
tho reguL'vr U'oops departed, it was supjjoseu that about fo'ly 
thousand men would i‘ec<‘i\e such muiuul training as won id 
at least bring them up to tho standard of imr brngiyi 
militia, and that ihe.so ibriy thouiisaud would have at tlieir 
back 600,000 able-bodied men who could taloj the Held iii 
tho event of war. There wero seveial training schools at 
the headquarters of dilferent r(‘f.‘imeDts, ami owing to tlie. then 
recently Uirmiuatod war in tho United .Stales, und (he hub.''Ofpn'nt 
Peuiau raids, R militarv fmirit had been awalumud throiqihoiit the 
country. Xow, on the other hand, 23,000 men reeeiio Imt a very 
inadequate annual training, and tho schools for drill lust ruction are 
reduced to tho two permanently enrolled and well-organized 
batteries at (Juebec und Kingston. Thcj in.specting oHieors point 
out in llioir Report tho want of instructors whou tho vepiuienta ui-e 
called out, which wo can well beliovo wliou it is remembered that 
theieoxista no pornnuicut stall', rngiiueiiUl or other, below a brigade 
major, lu live Report subjuitlpd tt) the Canadian I’arliinneni, 
Mujor-Goneral Selby iSmyth Htutes iho euso with great plniimesa, 
puttinfj clearly bolore llm riovorunient the condiiion of allliiis, 
and pointing out that, if tho annual vote is to bo kept ua low u.s it 
was during the past year, a completo clmnge in lha organization of 
the militia would be riecessarv'. A sum of 650,000 dollars, or 
about 130,000/,, is voted annually for tho militia. Of tliis amount 
26,000 dollars is set apart for the wowlY-cstablished Alililury 
College, leaving only 624,000 dollars for the mainleuanco of iho 
active militia, for arms, elotliing, and other warlike materiel, und 
for keeping up the Buiall permanently enilxxiied force iiududed in 
the Schools of GunnoTV at (Jiieboc and Kingston. 

The MiliUiry College I'ormed two years ago, somewdiat on the 
model of West Point, with tin* object of training n stall' of ollieers 
for the militia, appears to have coiumeuced suc-ce‘<sfnlly. There are 
eighteen endets undergoing a couise of instruction under the Huper- 
vision of able otticers, whose services iiro lent, lint not paid, by 
the Home (fovernniont. Admirable, howcvt*r, as the pui poses of 
this institution are, its continued vitality must depend on the 
possibility of ensuring some sort of military to the 

young men who are trained there. There is little u.se in a 
fcitatl College if there are no forces for its olfict^ra to organUe, 
ami it will be dilhcult to keep up its military character unless 
some military appointments aro open to a largo proportion of 
its scholars. General Smyth’s proposal that a limited number of 
ooorimissions in the regular army should 1)6 0 fibred to suo^cessful 
candidates might indeed add to the popularity of the College, but 
would scarcely correspond with the object for which it was 
originally formed* The truth is that the time has come for 
Canada to consider what sort of force she is ready and willing to 
maintain^ am), having determined upon some gunieml principle, to 
carry it out systcDiatieally, and with all the assistance that 
England ean aflbrd. , Owing to the jieaceful aspect of ailairs in 
the Cnitcfi SHites, and to tho reduction of its army and militia, 


the Canadian Government may possibly consider that tho fbrea 
thought necessary a few years ago may be coiwderably reduced, 
and that little attempt need be made to pwvide for the dfilenco 
of the long frontier Uiat bor<h»rs on her formidable neijj^hbour. 
Si ill, even granting this hypothesis, it is necessary for internal 
Wicurity and for po^Biblo contingencies that a country should 
possess some military organization and a few troops ready at 
hand. * 

b’or thi.s purpose Gt?noral .Smyth’s suggestion that throe model 
infantry s(‘hools, to be tjstjibliuhed near Montreal, Kingston, and 
Tonmlo, should be added ti) the two artillery schools, appears , 
worthv of conriderutiou. At theso schools the ollicors and non- 
commissioned oliicers of the militia would receive instruction, whilst 
a peniuineiitly onibodi»:(l foreo wamld be formed of nine oflicers, 
twenty-four mm-commisiioncil officera, and two luiiidred and sixteen 
privates— certainly a small number, but Jievertbeless useful fis osta- 
nlishing a .slaml.inl of mililary elbcii'iicj to wliieli llic militia 
should seek toiittain. To keep within pnicticablo Hnance limits 
the iiclive militia Wiuihl be reduced to 20,000. and ivould be con- 
lined cljieliy to the towns and larger villages, wln-ro nu-an-s of 
drill aro more ea.^ily (djlainiHl. Thus, whibt the numbers of tho 
uiililia w'oiild bo dimiiii.died, ils elliciciicy Wiiiild be lUigmented j 
and fi careful enrolment of the forre on paper would porin it its 
eiilai^ronu'iii in tho oveut of w ar. There is much to commend itself 
in tlud Helieme, as ii ]iiovhhs a svstem umnded on sound principles 
and e.ipable o^^;^•pan^ion ; whilst tho presi-nL plan of endeavouring 
to keep up iiimibers of the force wliile saevHieing the essential 
condjtKins of ellicieiiey leads to Waste ol' money and to a Hetilioua 
e>titiialo (>f n .-a/UiVN^N. 

It will perlnqjs he uakcd, AVhai has ICngland to do wdih 
the'U* internal arr.m^ementi^ of her colonies, beyond Ibo inteiesb 
that .1 [h'ln nL shoukl !eei 111 (lio w'dl-bcing of a grown-up child P 
Willi n-^ard lo tin* quesiiim immediutely at iasiio, it may bo 
tjiough lo poial (0 the neees.-,ily of Hnding a ].roper garrison Hjr tho 
exteiiNivo fortiiiiuitions constructed at TTalil'ax, tho givat station 
of our AlltiTilic Heel. To man those works thonujghly nioro ih/U) 
all the militia of No\a Scotia would be required, iiiul tlu' inter- 
colonial railway which now connects that outlying piovinco with 
the lieart of the iJoniiuion would be used lo bring down men and 
supplies. Rut surely a bmador view of the (pir-stion than tliis h 
worthy of a great country. Canada is almoai as near (0 Ei'gland 
at the present lijne as irelaiid was a century ago. Its popula- 
tion is cmiueiitly loval, aJid i.s pecuiiarlv titled to rurnisli good 
aoldii‘rs, and, in the (sveiil of wav with any gii'al Kuvopcan I’ower, 
would be willing and anvious lo.S4*ed its quota to act wilh tho 
English armv. A good miiifiuy sy.-lcm in Canada is Ihendbre 
an oliject of imjierlal inter.* 4 , and w'ilh comparatively little 
expense and tioubJo the Eiiglirh Cuvermuent could do much to 
tiHsisl the colniiial .E.uruliv 0 in i!.^ army oigauizalion. Rut, if Ibe 
ohjecL is to bo atLiim-d, the inatier ought not to be regarded as 
belonging lo this or that particular departiueut, noi shouhi the 
question wh(*ther tin* co»t is to bo borne by tlie. War Ollire 
or the Colonial (tiluo intluonee the decision. The bnrad fact 
shouhi be borne in mind that, in the event 01 sirloua trouble, 
J'higland would have to strain every nerve to meet ilio requiru- 
im*nts that would be made upmi her, and iho military cnpabiJiliea 
of a loyal population muubm i ng nearly four millions should bo 
developed as kir as po.->ible in time of poaco, in order that they 
may bo utilized if war slmukl break out. The ojiinion oi 
Elngland is held in high estiimiiion in Canada. Advice oH'ered by 
h«*r military authorities vvould bo willingly followed, and, tho 
criticism that rinuvs ap}):eciatii)n of honest endeavour would be far 
mom readily received .iiaii thi*. faint and careless praise vvhicli too 
often rcmceulB contempt. A w ell-con eidered schemo for the 
oi’giini/ution of the Canadian troops, drawn up by tho lu- 
telligeneo Jh partmeut of our ^\'llr Oinec wdth a duoregaixl to cost, 
and framed ^o that it might roecive fuller development in linio of 
war, would undoubtedly meet with careful coiisiilcintiou in Canada. 
Such n sc)u‘,me blioiikl include not only plans for the dofonco of tho 
colony, but also tbo means of utilizing its strongtli for Imperial* 
piirp) 09 es, or even of iinding a )>lace for the voluntary aid 
which Canada -vvould probably jiroli'er in the event of any con- 
siderable ex pedithin beyond our own hcaa. In fact, tho orgluiiza- 
tioii ol Iho Canadian army should bo almost as closely scanned 
And as car/dully watched as that of our own militia. Distances 
are gradually disappearing ; tho ties that unilo England with her 
colonies ouj'ht eoiwequeutly to become closer; and for mutiuil 
protection every elkjrt shoald be made to render them as binding 
und Hb clliciout os possible. 


REVIEWS. 

W)VI-K’3 LECTUUKS O.V POETKT.* 

I N closing his {second term of office ns Professor of Poetry, Sii 
Francis Doyle fully iustitioe his appointment by tbo piiblica* 
lion of a belection from bis Lectures, lie perhape does biinself 
injustice, or rather he runs tho risk of exciting pr^^udice, by 
describing the Lectures in his preface os EpidetotiG Orations. In a 
certain sense the title is not inaccurate ; but Sir Francis Doyle is 

* Lectures on Poetry, Delivfrod at Oxfbrd by ffir Francis Hasting^ 
Deyfe, Bart, ProfesBor of Posjtiy in tlie University. London : Smito^ 
Elder, & Uo. 1877. > 
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entiwiv esLdXDpt froKm. ^o'inipwtaiiojs ■of artifi<!ia] ditfplay, Ono of 
Ilia objects, aa k« candidly taya, was to keep bis listemru toprethep 
till he bad done ejHwiring ; find it may be doubted whether a ^ 
Youlbrul owdience woMl oe moet eilectually attracted by an 
li)j»i<ioMttic Oi'Ation. I acoordiufrly thought it better to avoid all 
al teuipift fit HubtW cviticirtTu ’’ ; and yet aomo of Sir K. Doyle’s 
erit-ieiswi ie eeBentiuHy fenbtlo, although it is popular, occiiaionally 
bdttlifwit, and filways f‘ub}ective or personal. Ho was probably 
well advised in selecting for aivuioruic treatment thoroughly well- 
wera topiiv*^. An oral critic cim scarcely atVord time to nurritto to his 
4 tlis( ipk‘H the dream of whicti it is his proper business to furnish 
the iiiti^rpretatum. Wordsworth and Scott and Shtilvspcnvc hini- 
scll' host illiistmto lhe«»ri<*s of poetry because tljey are lamiliarly 
IviivwiJi beforehand. It is of course dilticult or iuiju)s.-ible to avoid 
(‘oincidi'ncefl, which may riownjid Ihori be micojiscious plagiarisms, 
r. illi writers of earlier disguivsitioiia on the same subjects ; but Sir 
b'. DovIiVh opinions are so evideully hpoutruieous and nctuial that 
lit', cun disponho with clabniitc oliorls at jierpidual ongin.dity. 
VN’licn his admiration is most eaiTicht, eulhupitism ic happily 
blended with a vein of liuinour, wdiieh is an in<li>p«'n.-ahle ele- 
ment (jf the true jioetical faculty. Snscopllhilily to the inllmmco 
of ]' 0 .-lvy or of any other art pasbes into a weakness when it 
ill'll mbs or buspcncls self-poj^sesfeioii. The poni'r of thinking of 
Ivvu things at ouco is at the. same limn tlie lest of perfect 
b.uiity and the hasi.s of hnniour. fdlvo many oilier eommcntatois, 
'S\Y l’\ Doyle disciisses iShakspcare's praetiee of intcrp<»^ing comic 
bci-nes in the midst of the deepest tra^iedy. Tiie Fool in Kim/ 
J.nn’ and llie, (i raved igger in liarnlci lopresciit, among their other 
tinu'lionSj the permaueiit supremacy of common seubo iir of pra(;lical 
inlcJlect am nisi ejii^odes of tragic pM.ssioii and of iniaginativo 
(‘!(‘\:ition. Sir F. lloyle acutely remnrKs tlui employ iihuiI- h\ the 
(ireek t.ragedians of “solemn cliorie .sung, impabsirmed music, and 
majeslie dancing ” for the >.1010 ^mrposc of relieving tlu* neivc-s of 
spe«'Uilors from a raonotoiions inUsisily of prcs'^uie. The hr/aid 
ennu'dy of Shalispeaie supplies not only an interval but a contrwsl, 
which is at tli(‘ same time nearly vela, tod to tho pathetic, emol ioii 
whub it rcplan's. 1 'nsoplii.stieated playgoers who know nothing 
of Jestholic lelinf'ments lenru by experience that tears ami 
laiighlor prepuro the way lor om^ unotiier, so iluit comedy ai»d 
lra;_'edy arc most impressive in close ju\tap<»hiti()ii. For a similar 
l easoa tho beauty of a poem iMinoat keenly felt by nunds which are 
incap.ahle of being ansoibed hy any external inlluence. ‘liiko 
ILmilet’s ideal actor, the true criiic pre^eivtjo a certain tem)M'vancH 
in the exeil.(^ment w hieh corresponds to the histrionic, wdiirKvind 
of p.Hsion. The re.'iriwo wlach is impot^'d by manly stdf-respect 
mM\ be relaxed with comparulivo ease and impnuity where tho 
critic deals with a genial and many-sided Tviiler. riiaucer, 
Sha,kspeare, >Seot,t, and, in spite of Ins gloomy alfectati(»TiH, I'veti 
B} roil, always sei'in c.tpahle of reciignizing the luimorous asiiect 
ol (hingrt. ^rim nnbiokeii grinity of VVoulswurth and the dreamy 
seiiliiueiit of Shelley re(piiiv a c(UTective. 

‘riiroe of tho liocture.s am devoted to ^^^lr(^s worth, and princi- 

5 willy lo the iWUidv and Jhnu'Awn; yet it is evident that Sir F. 
.)oyl(^ s 3 mp:itlnzps hut imporfoclly with th(‘ j»oet\s intolJoctiial 
autobiography, or with tho Buino cliavacter tnuisferied into the 
j ersou of the 1 V'dlar. 

Wcudsvortli flic says] “ grow iniuiortal in his own despite '* Tie grew 
inmuTtal hcenn.sdthe nusti'ro elhnts tlirough whu;h he wjh uael.ing InrnaeJf 
t(» he u pwt weiuieil Imn ul liniOi!, and wlieiirver that tl:e o;i'-e he 
deviated into pouins (tlnuigb still irom hia ova point of ^iew little lietter 
than u learner and :i diw^'ple) eearceh .if at all, to he surpn'-M-d. Pneuis, and 
perliajis thia is ono cxjilunntinu of I heir suprerni; rxceJlenee, -with all tho 
ikoeiir and relish 011 hi.s palate of stolen waters and bread ejilvn in mh-hi. 

'I’lie criticism imiy povhiipH not be tho lePa just hecuuso it is not 
altogether in aecurdaiico with Wordswortli’.s own view of the relu- 
tiou between bin longer and shorter poems. In ono of liia elaborate 
prcfiLCeti he compai’ea tho f^iyrica) Ballads to the chapels and 
recesses of a (lotUic c^thodml Avlncli hns for its ccnlrul mi\n tho 
Pri'liide or the Kicnmion* That the ncccHsorics were incomparably 
more beautiful tlmn Iho principal ediiico had not occurrt'd to the 
contemplative architect ; but poeU have in all agc.s failed in their 
©Htimatos of tho compaiativo vakio of their oavu dill'erent pro- 
ductions. There is soiiielhiiig pathetic iu tho cxliaustion of 
W’oitlHWorth's geuius when, before middle life, lie had, a.s he 
thought, equipped hinr-elf by study und retlection for a great 
poetical career. Sir F. Doyle is probably justified in attributing 
the partial barrenness of AVordswoilh’.s maturev yea re to hU boll- 
imposed solitude 

It i!4 0 |xm to ns to bidieve, if Ave like, that a Word«w'orth nliohad not 
bnrkd himself mnong tin* Cumberland hells, who had not. a? it were, f.-illfd 
on the lulls to eovnr him, would have Iwen a diflfient \Vui\bA\»rth— a 
Wordsworth more ilhislrioua than even now be is. 

It is not a little strange that the Profesisor of Poetry .should hate 
devotod ao much time and thought to a grcitt writer whom ho 
evidently appreciates only by couacious effort: — 

Whilst I confess ray own native pmfcwinoe for poetry with more blood 
and jailsatioii In it, 1 yet feel for Woidsworth rumjIi of Um* {idmiration nml 
Tovt rcuce which is Jus due ; that is indeed owing to him as a sacred dobf 
l>v I lu)i^e of my generation. Nor am 1 prmuiicd to say, if any one naidemiis 
this piefcrenoo of mine hs wiinewhat ililheral and ahaUow, th.-it he is 
altogether wrong. 

Sir F. Doyle passes with pleasure from a discrimiualiDg study 
of Wordsworth to a hearty oxpressipn of sympathy with the 
Homei’io element which redeems inauy poetical defects of 
Soott. The greatest among tho Baglish writers of his time would 
liave attoiiied hut inferior rank as a poet hut for his hfiightly ballads 
and the Wtle-pieccs in his longer poeiup. The mountingof Claver- 


housefiundthe battle of 3?lodden iu ilf(inntoH,aTU superior isi thrfi* 
kind to any other warlike poetry in the EngUiih UDguagai— Tho 
Arab horse in Job wwiit often, 1 daresay, languidly enmiuKijihiiifdow 

paces ; but the breath of the approaching Wttie never iiikd to 
clothe hia neck with thunder; ao it is tu, all times with Scott.*’ 
Roadora of bir F. Doylo’a own pocius will not bo aurpriacd at his 
aympatliy with martini cnlhusiasm. Ilia “ Private of the Biillk ’ 
and his “ Ked Thivad of Ilonouv” derive their iriftpimlion from 
the snrno source which Scott fouud in the history and legends of 
his native country. Tho facility .nrid transparency of Scott’s ordi- 
nary poetical siylo may hi act ugaiiist his want of concen- 
tratimi and force. The power of imagining and representing living 
character, in which among Jlnglisli AvriU'is ho in Hocond, rhoui'li 
alter a long interval, to Slialoipfart', ('an scarcely he trace<l in his 
poems. Ilia chieftains and warriors have no qimUties but the 
cimveiitiomil nttribules of .t^triiiigUi and courage, I'iiongh Ihalericjs 
Jdiii is soniewhiit nno'o iiitHie>ting thaii FitrJaine.s, and Miicmion 
than tht3 virtuous W’ilton, 'I'bo iiU're modern hgtire of Dundee, 
wlw'M lu' purposes to go wherever ho may bo guided by the spirit 
of Montrose, is, less convt*ntional , but tho ClaverhouHO »>{ the 
ballad i.s most vi\idl)' rememhi'rod bn ih also tho stern and 

graceful hero of Old Mortnlit}f. Until ho began to work iu pro>n 
Scolt had not disco vciv-d jiny part of his true vocation except his 
gift of reliUi ng a batlJo : — 

This na.s imt beenu-'c HooU, iiuitatid llompr, buciuw lu' Av.'VsinTlucufcU hy 
llio ra.-iduit; ef Hotnri', bciMUi* be li.ijjtdta nval limner; but Kunplv hcwie.-e 
thevloth orhofd llic hrJings of. nnd Uiriunl t)ii‘ir M»S|nr.'iti(»n Imm iwe 
of .-ociel), Avidflv Mpiinitr.i imJei’d by tmu', tail not othcrAv r-«f; 
unhlvi'. Mi'diicviil Scollimil ((In' obM-n alion is not mm*-), with it'* 

:\iid I l.-ins, looting up as tlu y oiil in uTupu-nclniblo loyally to their hen’- 
dUnrv (hu-llajiis (sons of ns it avor'. ni iIi<'n“<\Acs hki,’ tho piimitive 
sovfi.'imis of Hollos), had mm li in i-ojimiDM with the ariued confuderution 
lhal galloiod itM'lf to-iothcr iu froni of Troy. 

The most ih uighiliil and instructive of (he lefJturea are devoUnl 
to the inexhaustihlo subject of lSljn]:sj»eare. Tho criliciMU of 
lltnnlrt him nnl'Driunately been lost; but Sir F. Doyle ha.sacmnii- 
]dibhed the diliieult Lfiek of di-'Ciishing AX’llh iVcbhnefts and novehy 
Ktnij Lr*n\ Oifadlo, Macholhy the Trmpe^t, I lo remark.** with 
erjuiil jnsiieo uml originality that, if the Trmp^st is inferior in 
ptiAver t<» the great trapdiei*, it is, if possible, more wonderful and 
more chiirncteTistic of the ]>oet. “ if we wore (bulled uj.ion to 
pul)li'>h those pla}e of *Shakspoaro Avhicli no one else could ha\ii 
wviUen, ill tho order of their impo«;Mbilily, 1 for one should bend 
with the Tcmpi'fil tho tilhi-page of that gulden book.’’ Nrme of 
the human personages of the play are among the most real and 
eignifieant of Miak*-*j)eHre’s draniittic creations. Mirnuda bwi#*lf ia 
dkstinguishod rather by her singulMT exp4*rienco, or want of expen- 
eiice, tlmn by her pcrsomility ; Ferdinand is a mere hero ot a 
romiinco; and Prospero, as a Ptatoly magician, stands apart from 
ordinary 8ympathie«j. Sebastian and Antonio arc vnlgoi’ villains, 
and (he humour of the comic oharucters ie not of tho profomider 
kind ; ycL the play appeals with unequalled 6ucc(*,ss to tiro imagi- 
nation, and it remniiis tho plcasanlest and most retd of snper- 
n.'itiiral iiclions. Sir F. Doyle cnlla attention to tho wall of 
separalioii Avhich exists between Miranda and the elementary spirit 
wlio ol)ey Prosj)cro. “Ariel comes and goes, expostulates and su!j- 
mils, with Miranda apparently quilo imcjonscit^UB of his preaonre ; 
and, what is stmngcr, lie a]iparently quite uncoDscioua of hers.’’ 
A studious analysis of tho character of Calibiiri leads Sir F. 
Duylo into an ingtniious apology for his euperJicial defecto. The 
])o6r monsliT has U*en deprivcjd of lii.s birthriglit by Drospoi-o, 
imd lio has even bemr punished for an eiTor which may to him 
have seemed venial. “Ualibau, in point of moral aeuBc, is a 
child, with the child's indignation against anj'thing which looks 
like injustice;’ be has moreover, whatever his bad qualitiw may 
be, a spirit of loyal nlfection which redeimis cvorj’thing. From 
this, and from the fact that his mind htw been shaped by nature, 
by natiiro streaming in upon him at every pore, it reaiuts I hut, 
though brutal, he is never vulgar,” The generous robabilitiition 
of DaliJmn is more succppsful than tho same process as it has been 
Applied to many historical characters. Shakspoare himself was 
perhaps not entirely exempt from tho injustice which writers of 
tiction are prono to perpetrate at tho expense of their loss 
favourite characters. Scott 111111x1 to appreciate tho moral and 
intellectual superiority of Major Palgelty to lay figures like 
Mosteith, and to melodramatic heroes of the order of Allan 
M*Aiilay. Perhaps Shakspeare was hardly aware of the virtues 
and capahilitie.'® with which bo had endowed tho unfortunoto 
Oalihan. “ Lot us hope that, if Thospero did not choo-so to train him 
up through his power of loving and hating, he was at least set 
free lo enjoy his hereditary kingdom without any dnxid of Iwing 
pinc^hed to death by the zungician’s vassal spirits after the 
magician himself had left him alone.” 

yir F. Doyle's criticisms on Othello and MacbM are Mill more 
elaborate and more eloi^uent, nor has so much matter often berm 
contained in an Fpideictic Oration. He thinks that “ Mathet/i 
soars into a higher region of the imagination, and divsB lower 
down into the deep places of tho human soul, than any other 
humfui composition, except perhaps tho Book^of Job.” Orthodox 
criticism will still maintain tho superiority of JSnrnlelt whic^h, 
nemtiing to the same critic, “ is richer in thought, in medltativo 
feeling, in the union of high poetry wfth high philosophy, than 
•Of AeiVo or any other drama in existence,” It may be aJided (hat 
tho destiny or Hamlet supplies a deeper and more complex trag^'dy 
th^n the crimes and puuishmcut ot Macbeth. It is diiilcuit tu 
understand why tho simple contrasts which make up histoi'y 
of Job should be compared with • the great mastijpiecea of 
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dramatic art, Gnt^clsm on criticism is noct^arily coniinod to 
tame Bsaent. to gratuitous oontroveiBy, or at best to tlio exposition 
of minute mstiuctions. It is moio to the piuposo to recommend 
Sir F. Doyle's Lectures to students of literature than to show that 
his commeute are generally sound, or to inquire 'whether they are 
occasionally questionable. 


MAC COLL OX TTIK KASTFJlX QUFSTIOX.* i 

M r. mac coll has writti'U a book on the Ka^bjrn (Juoslion 
'W’hich he has done his to miiko evlmu^^tive. lie has 
delivered his soul, and has curseil I'roiu ih<^ bottom of bis heart i 
the Turks and all who love the, Turks or deh‘ud or even tolerate j 
them. Hie tiret great object is to .sliow that tbo p‘ovcr?iiuont of ; 
Turks over Christians ia in iU nutiiru unullcrnbly, ineurably, hope- j 
lessly bad. The horrors of winch wo have latoly liourd t.o imudi 
are not, in the eyes of Mr. MactJoll, ncoidcntal or transitory oviLs. 
Th^ are evils which have been incessant ho long a a the dominion 
of Turks over Christinu races has bisl*id, and will be incessant h) 
long as this dominion continues. The writer has come to iho 
conclusion that for the Ohri^tiuna in Turkey there is not, and 
never has been, and never cim bo, any S(‘cnritv for life, or proptu ly, 
or the honour of W(»men, or the lieedoiii of religion. To give 
the governing Turk anymore time to see whether he will not 
p<3rliap3 goverri better is, in the judgment of Mr. MacOoll, like 
giving a hardoned drunkard move time, willi h free* run of tbo 
iiblic-houHoa, to see whether lie will not leave olf drinking, ^fr. 
lacGoil has therofore no hesitation in pro^' iir.ciiig that, us a 
ruler of alien races in Luroja*, not of (bourse ns a privaU* dweller 
in iho land, t,ho 'I'lirk ought to Ihj HWTUt away at once. Titere is no 
half-heartedness in the Ixjok, and 3lr. MaclJoll does not shrink froui 
facing tho coasoqueucca of his conclusion. Jlo is all for coercion; 
swift, sharp, unhesitating coercion, to he applied if poBsihlo by 
England and Uussla jointly, hut, if that ia not possible, by Ilassia 
only. As he is aware that this purl of hia work may be re- 
ceived with some distnwt and prejudice, he himself to jirove 
that Russia ia in herself a good and bcnoticent Rower, that as to 
India she bus no designs, and cannot have any, unless she is 
utterly mad, and that slie, doe.s not wish, and never lias wished, 
for Constiuitinople. Lastly, Mr. MacEoll loviows the jjuliev to- 
■wurds Turkey which in recent years has found favour with i 
English etatesinen, showing that the dilhrences of opinion 
have been considerable, and that sinee the, beginning of the 
Grimcan war. Lord Aberdeen, the I’rincc Consort, Mr. (lladstoue, 
Lord Ru8.so11, and Lord yali.sbiiry have, leoicvl loward.s the side 
of the Christinns, and Lord rahnersloii ana liord Reaconslielt 
towards the side of the Turks, w Idle J^ord Derby Las besilaled, 
and is hesitating, and will be likely long to hesitate, botw^oen the 
two views. 

The main thesis of Mr. MacCoU is that Turks uui.^t be bad, not 
so much because they aro Turks, a.s because they are Miiboiueduns. 
All Mahomedans, Mr. MacCollsays in the ])lame.si und most ear nest 
terms, must be wicked so fur as they follow their w'icKed religion, 
and unhappily for the most part iMuhomediins belieMi in tlioir re- 
ligion and carry out its precepts. 3Iahoiuet was a cruel, dissolulo 
impostor, and us tho followers of all religions try to imitate the 
character of their founder, the mure closely Mahon* .idaus imilaio 
Mahouiot tho worse they are. When theio is a Huperior 
Power like that of the English in India to roetraiu them, .Mahomc- 
dans oro capable of having their innate vices rcpiv-ssed into a state 
of latency: and when a State consists only of Maliuincduns, they 
cultivate their more odiou.s iniquities quietly among tlioiiiselves, 
and do not persecute, oulruge, and kill onr another m any ^ory 
flagrant way, Ihit wdicii they luue subject (Jbiistiiuis to deal 
with, tbeu the full badness of their black hearts is revcuhnl. That 
they ever were better iu one place than in another ‘.s, Mr. MaeDoll 
thinks, ft mere vulgar error, and in a rapid and trenchant manmu’ 
he diapels the delusion which lias tymptt d historians to ascribe 
some virtues to the Spanish Moors, it is totally impossible, ho 
thinks, that Mahonicdaus sliould at any time or in any place 
govern Chri.stians iu a decent way. For (Jljustian.s under a 
Mahomodau Govornment there can be no security ot' jn-opeity, for 
. tho peculiarities of Mabomedau law permit tho State to take away 
the property of individuals whenever it pleases. Tluire can be no 
security for life, as tho Mahomedans alone carry arms, and k’ll the 
unarmed Christians whenever the fancy tjikes them. Thei-e can be 
no security for female honour, as a good Mahoincdati is ulvva^e on 
the alert to imitate in this respect the example of the founder of 
his faith j end there can be no toleration of religion, for aUhougli 
Mahomedans may regard with contemptuous patience the quarrels 
of Ohristians among each other, this proceeds only from the 
sporting instinct which prompts men to receive pleasure ii'om the 
combats of lower animals ; and w^honover Christianity comes into 
collision with tho dominant faith, it is treated as a faith tit only 
for dogs. Thus Mr, MacGoli overcomes the dilficulty which Durko 
thought 80 formidable, and frames his indictment against a whole 
nation, or rather against an eighth part of the human race ,^aud as 
he is not only a pleader, but a judge, he passes on with rapid steps 
to his conclusion, and has no hesitation in pronouncing the whole 
Mabomedan world guilty. 

This plan of treating religions in block, and dealing out con- 
demnationB by the gross, carries with it its own ditiicuUies, and 

* ThiJEoitem Q^siinn; iU I'acnand t'aUacies. By Malcolm MacColl, 
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perhaps sugg^ts more doubts than it satisfies. The inquiry 
whether a rMigion is answerable for aH the consequences that bavu 
flowed from it — whether, for example, Christianity is responaiLle 
fur the Inquisition — is a very complictfted one. But there is a 
simpler thought, as to wliicli few i-eadersof Mr. MacColl’sbeok enu 
tail to wonder that it did not strike him. How does it happiui 
that so many Englishmen have lived among the Turks, and have 
conceived a certain liking for them and admiration of thorn ? J|jlr. 
MacColl is continually declaiming against all persons who love or 
tlefciiil Mahomedans or havo a word say in their behalf. Auvl 
it must be acknowledged that ho invents us he goes on varioiirf , 
theories to account for their mistakes. When ho finds 8ir Georgo 
Campljoll praising the tolerance of tho MMiomedans, he arciniijii» 
for ifii.s by the supposition that Sir George Campbell, although au 
cxcelli'ut Indian julininistrator, never know anything at all about 
the M.ahomorlaus in India. Tho perversity of Consul Holnie.s is 
uscribiid to bin having lived so long ftinong the Turks that be 
become blitul to their faullH; and people like Sir Henry Elliot nre 
di^pc.^^•d of bv saying that they have learnt to think of nothing but 
supp<»se<l Hritish interests, and have thus got into a state of mind 
in wbicli they sec the Turk trunsligured and radiant as an angel. 
Over Dr. Ikidger Mr. MncOull obtains a personal triumph, whn h 
he leh.'^be.s, wiib extreme zest ; for, ^^herc;l.s l>r. liadger has lali lv 
been ^po^tk•ing well ol Lbe Turks, Mr. MacColl has dug up a former 
woik ill wbieli l)r. Ikidger Hpuko of them as badly as even Mr. 
Mnel/oll could wish. All tlu-se. very diilereut people are tborelorti 
utteilv niistaken, and Mr. Miict'oll, who has scarcely any personal 
a(* |ii.M*ulaiice with Turk«*y or tbo TiirK.s, is altogether right, and 
lin y are allegi‘tli(*r wrong. If Mr. MacColl were to extend lii-v 
travels round the sboies of the Meditominean, he would find that 
the error he laments is very widely nprend, and that tho (lolLiaive 
opinion tlial, if Uie 'rurk lias many fault-ij, he has some virtues, nni v 
be peiinrious and much to be l.'imenled, but is at least eutertiiiiied 
by luLiJiy observers who havo every appenranco of being impiirtinl. 

Mi. MacColl has attentividy considered the imporUint quoAliun, 
Wluit is to be done to put an end to the dreadful state of tbing.s in 
Europi an Turkey P lie is all for coercing the TiU’ks. Jt pjiiii.s 
him to have to dilVer from Lord Salisbury ; but he does not be.d- 
tute. Ill' has to make Ids choice, and he makes it. lie is “ willing 
to face all the cfdamitieB” which Lord {Salisbury fciirs. J.ike 
I AiIhn, lie is ready to bear the burden of tbo world. Anarcliy p.ira- 
h>ing thirty nulliotis of people was what frightened Lord »Sji1i— 
buvv ; but It does not see.ni any very great matter to tho moi(^ 
buoyant spirit of Mr. Mac(.!oll. At any rale, il‘ w'e will not roeieo 
Tuikev, we can look on contcnledl)’ and applaud Russia while slie 
does the work alone, Dut I^IJgllsi)nu*Il (tiolisbly distrust 
and in order to remove this dihiru^L Mr. MacColl make.s a siirring 
appe.'il to liiH countrymen, and invites them to realize how stupid 
and bad they themselvcN uro. Enplifcbiueu \vf)uld, he thinks, le.nu 
that they an* not really competent to form an opinion about any tliuig 
if they wmuld but relleot bow often they and tlu'ir leading men have, 
bctui egreiiiously wrung. For example, most educated Englishmen 
lor a long time conciirred in Uiinking that capital pimislmientwaa 
neceasarj to repre.s3 the most trilling crimes, and Lord Palmerston 
tliougbt that ciuiminreial inti'rcourse would not loako France mure 
friendly to us, and that llie Suez Canal would not answer. After 
errors* like these ]\lr. MacColl considers tlint ho may safely put dowui 
the English dread of Hcoiug Russia at Constantiuoplo as a bugbear. 
The UusMuns, Mr. MacColl is euiv, v. ould never wish to go (o Ci)n- 
Htanlinoplc, and if they did go they would never menace India, 
In fact, Mr. MacColl has got to a point of enlightenment so far 
ftlu'.id of his c.ountryuien that he is able to boo that tho very be.st 
giuiranteo we could havo that Russia would never threaten India 
would bo that she bliould be in por^ssession of Coiistantiuople, She 
would have quite enough to do to bold her own there. On any 
one who might lie inclined to doubt whether the conquests of 
Russia aro altvigether for the benefit of the conquered Mr. MacColl 
is down with tho pcrenqdury inquiry, Who are we that wo should 
judge others? A startling paragraph is introduced headed 
** Atrocities committed by bJugJand,” and Mr. MacColl proves by 
reference to tho events which followed the battle of Clutlodeu, to 
tbo Cbiiu se war, and to certain recent proceedings iu the i*4lHud of 
Tobago, tluit wo can be as cruel, aa unprincipled, and ns untrust- 
vvortliy ns any people in tlio world. Cnticiama of this stern kind 
may perlmps be sometimes useful for us to endure, and it may be 
salutary that wo sbould bo summoned to recognize that wo 
Bometimes have shown ourselves neither wiser nor better 
than oilier people. Hut for Mr. MacCoU’s purpose the train 
of reuBouing ou which ho insists is almost too discouraging, 
niid his leaders may reduced to the state of despondency 
in which they will ask how', if they are so foolish, they can pre- 
tend to decide what is best for Bulgaria, and how, if they are bo 
bad, they can venture to sit in judgment oven on Turks. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. MacColl’a book as a whole, 
and of the cogency of mauy of his arguments on large and dillicuJt 
subjects, it must be owned that incidentally he carries conviction 
on some points which havo spooiallj^ interested him. Ho has, for 
example, little difiiculty in ahowing that too niuch hna been 
made of the one act of Russian cruelty related on rather qiu.'sti un- 
able authority in Mr. Schuyler's book, and that in lairue>3 Mr. 
Schuyler's general testimony to such merits as Russian administra- 
tion possesses ought to be taken into account. It als« seems 
to us that Mr. MacColl has the best of it in the gr^t impale- 
ment controversy to which he naturally attaches much importance. 
It may be remembered that some months ago i(Ir. MacOoU asserted 
that he and Dr. Liddon, when travelling on board a steamer 
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ww a man Impaled on Turkish territory. To this statement I 
persons in a state of judicial hlindness about the 1 urks replied 
that such n. thinir was impossible, as Turks never impaled any 
one. TJiaf Mr. MaeOoll saw somethiug on a high sharp 
stick they allowed j but they suggested, drat, that it was a 
bag of bwins, and, secondly, that it was an adventurous native 
who had climbed up on a toll sharp stick to S(‘o tho steamer 
go by; so that, in fact, it was not so much Mr. MacOoll 
who was looking at the man on tho stick ns the man on 
tho slick who was looking at him. Mr. MocOoll deals with 
euggealions in an elleclive way, and at least proves that 
C impalement is a more or less common Turkish nmctice, and fuska 
why, when be says he saw a man impaled at a sliort dislanco from 
his eyes, any one sliould ignore Turkish habits, and tell him that 
what he really saw was a bag of beaus, or an amateur spectator 
who chose one of tho most uncomfortable of imaginable positions 
to look at a couple of honest EngJisbrneu ? Fiirtlier, it nmy be 
.safely said that in one way — and that a way very precious to .Mr. 
MacOoll— the book produces an impression ironi which it is impos- 
sible to escape. With great earnestness, with abundance of Udling 
details, and with much force and fervour, Mr. MacOoll brings home 
to his readers the enormous evils of the actual rule of Turkey over 
its Christian subjects, and the slender ohniice there is of these evils 
being remedied. What ho says ou thi.s head is perhaps not so 
effective as the short statement to the same purpose made by Lord 
Salisbury in February. Ilut Mr. Mact’oll goes ovor tho giound 
with a passionate eagerness and an Muipliliule of illustration which 
cannot fall to contirin Englishmen in their decision to do nothing 
to uphold the present government of Turkov. This is ;i kind of suc- 
cess which imparts a real merit to Mr. M.u Coir.s hook. Tlicre is 
iiuidi wild and crude writing in his pages, jiiid in many parts of his 
Avork he will slartlo or amuse his rejulevs much more than he will 
convince them. Hut his book will not have becMi Avritlon alto- 
gether in vain ; and he will have the .satisfaction of knowing that 
ho hfus done his part to quielvHn the in.tional cunsdence and 
awaken the souse ot duty in his country iniiu. 


LONG’S 

M U. LONG h'.iH done a groat service to I'kiglish readers by 
adding to his admirable translation of the (Jommentarics 
of M. Aurelius Antoninus a n(^w version of the JJtscours^s of 
The old traied.Uiun l)v Mrs. (karler wa.^ helpful 
miougli, and w'e are not sjiie llniL Inn' .<?tyic has not sometimes a 
fiHvdoni Avhich is absent in Ihaf of Mr. Long. Hut, ap.irt from 
the grcatcir iiccuracy of Mr, Long, and the s-itisfactiou which every 
oiiu hn.s ill reading a really clost‘ and truthful cony of a classic, 
tho new translation does not pro\(>kous with Mrs. Carters nieddlo- 
''onie ii'»ics. TJio lady was too much induciiced by the .advice 
vdii di her frie.id Mrs. Cliapono iinpaited to her in a pleasing 
ode: — 

Nor fliou, who, I'kuh early Youth, 

Itv Gt'aiii.H led, h}' V'litiK* traiiu-il, 

ILi.r MMii^hl tho ihunl.am o' riornal TnUh 
And each fall ■^pniii'of KMo\\l»’d^;o ilraiued ; 

Noi thou, witli fond ('liiini ras f.un, 

M’ )th .Stiiic pndo, iiiid tarn ic'd Si^irri 
Of human hu-linL^s, human l*:un. 

My feohli* .'^)ul vud.iii), 

Tar nobler precepts sliould thy Page adorn. 

Thus addressed, Eliza demolished in foot-notes the fond Chimera 
of the author ulie was translating, and t'luntcd him with his 
inferiority to tho inspired writers. The iiritbrtunfito result Avas 
a constant and most unpliilosopliical seudo of irritation in the 
readers of Elizas masterpieci;. Mr, Long tells ua that he began 
willi tho intention of revising Mrs. C.artt:r’s Avork, hut could not 
Balisfy him.self, and bo made a fre^h version. The following 
passage, .as .set against Mr. Matthew Arnold'a rendering of the 
samo paragraph from tho Kneheiridum^ Avill show the reader the 
qualities of Mr. Long's tmiislation : — 

Everything has two handh's, tlie otus by Avhich it. may be borne, tho 
other by which it mny not. If your hruilu-r mis unju.stly, do not l.ay 
hold of the act hy that handle wherein \w m-ts u)lju^liv, for thi.s 1.9 tho 
handle, which cannot bo Uune ; bui lay hohl of tlic other, that he is your 

> brother, that he was nurtured with you, and you will lay hold of the thing 
by that handle by w'hlch it can be borne. 

Mr. Arnold has ; — 

Every matter has two handles, one. of which will he.ar taking hold of. the 
other not. If thy brother sju a^^inst thee, lay not hold of the mnitcV hv 
lhi.s, that ho «in? Jigninst tlicc ; for by this handle the matter will not bear 
taking liold of. iint rather lay hold of it by this, that ho is thv bnulicr thy 
born mate, and tliou w ilt take hold of it by what w ill Iwar handling. ^ 

It is not hard to seo which version niads the more easily, which 
impresses the mind more readily.^ Mr. J^oiigs rendering of aiT^ yt'ip 
ri Xafiri fcruv avrov ov fpoprfrrf is cio.ser to the rather clumsv 
Greek than is Mr. Arnold’s paraph rise , which keeps the meaning' 
while it improves the exprttssion of Epictetvis, or of the person who 
wrote down his words. To leave this part of the subject it 
is enough to a.ay that, while Mr. Long'.s translation is close and 
sound, and while he rofraina from iiisihiing on his own view of the 
most doubtful posso^s, he certainly does not lend Epictetus the 
persuasive beauty of style which the tttoic lacked, liis version, 

• 77w Diacoarift of KpicUtuB^ with the /Cnrheiridioa and t'ritpmenU, 
^Tr. Ululated, with Nof^s, a Life of EpicU‘tu^, and a View of his i^hUosopiiy. 
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however, is alwaya English, and may always be with ease by 
the English student. And now wo may como to Epictetqa and hu 
doctrine. 

There is something striking iu the fact that tho two chief moral 
philosopher and students of life Avere, one au euiperor, the other a 
slave, in an ago when ilo man w’as really free except the emperor. 
The slave of fcpaphroditus, the hiuio Stoic Avho was dn von from 
H^me by Domitinn, and who taught An*ian in Nicouolis, had 
nothing more at heart than the rei^overy of human frcMHlom. 11 
lectures, as they have reiichcd us, rv;veal a condition of the 
I world in which the two great questions for the philosopher were 
[ how to endure and how to be free. Men came U» the teacher 
I saying, in edl*ct, “ Wherewithal slmll avo bo liberatwl P ” The 
j answer of Epictetus, Avhich takes a hiindi-ed forms, res<dvcs itself 
at last into tliis—^The Hepnblic h within you.” The shadow of 
tyranny covered the Avorlit ; life, honour, and breath were at the 
mercy of a master nifuldcucd by the o.verciso of unlimited poAver, 

JO very one had to a-^k himself, How should I meet death ? in what 
temper accept exile P hoAV bear thn lo?.s of all my property? at 
what price sell my scubo of iionour? Tho answer of Epictetus was 
that ah those things, to the philosopher, are indiirerent. No one 
should even speculate about saving life and property and bodily 
freedom ; “ for he who has once brought himself to deliberate 
about such matters, and to calculate the value of oxl^rnal thing.s, 
come.s very near to those Avho have forgotten their own character.'’ 
Agaiif, he says : — 

What then .<>houM a ni.in have in readiness in siieh ciTcumstaoces ? 
What else tiian Llih ? Wliiil is mine, and what is not mine; and whnt is 
fKMiUiltod to mo, and what is not permitted to m«. I must. die. Must I 
then die liiinenting ? 1 munt. be put in cli.alnH. Must J then also lament ? 

I must go into evile? J)n<*H any man then liiuder nm from going with 
amilea and dmcrfulness ami foritentmeiit ? Tell me tho steret which yeu 
]iosseaS. i w'lll not. for this Lh in my [tower, lint 1 will put you in clmiiia. 
Man, what are vou tiilking about? Me iiielmins? \tui may fetter my 
Ifg, but my will not even Zeus himself can overpower. 1 will throw you 
inio prison. My [>oor body, you mean. 1 will cut your head off. Wnon 
t-hen have 1 told a on that my head ahmo cannot ho out otl'? Tliese are the 
things AvUuh philosopheis bhould meditato on, which they should write 
daily, iu Avhich they should exevcwo themselves. 

This obstinate indcpendeuco ho carried into (he smallest inattevs. 
Thus it was part of his theory that nature was tho rule of life ; 
boards are natural, therefore philosophers should wear them. VVe 
ought to preserve the signs which God has given.” If the tyrant 
says Como then, Epictetus, shave youimdf, I answer, if I am a 
philosopher, I will not shave myself. Hut I will take off year 
head. If that A^ill do you any good, take it off.” Suppose it iaa 
question of exile, suppose tlio Athenian longs to return tr> Athens, 
and cries like a gild, grieving for a little gymnasium, and little 
porticoes, and young men, and places of amusement,” The philo- 
sopher rebukes him with words like those of JJaute, translated by 
Mr. Kossetti : — 

Still through flic body’s priwiri bars 
His soul pujibcascd the sua and stars. 

ITavo you anything greater or better to soo than the sun, the 
moon, tho stars, the whole earth, tho soa? Hut if indeed you 
comprehend Him Avho administers the Whole, and carry Him about 
in yourself, do you still desire small stones (the marbles, now 
‘Elgin’) and a fit'autiful rock (the Acropolis)? ” 

This wise imiiftbrenco is often expressed in tho words of 
CleanthoB “ I^ead uw,0 Zeus, and thou, Destiny ” ; or in those 
attributed to Socrates : — “ Dear Onto, if it is the will of the gods 
that it bo so, let it bo so.” When the disciple comes to nek for 
the reason why, for tho metaphysical or theological doctrine which 
is to bo hia “ krung rock ” in the waves of the world, ho hardly 
gets a satisfactory answer. The theology of Epictetus is not more 
distinct than that of other members of his school. It is enough 
for him that tho world shows tokens of a designing intelligence. 
Like Cleanthoa, he says, cic trov yao yevos icrptVy hut he is not at 
all cai'eful to deiiuo tlio nature or tno mode of action of his Father 
iu heaven. ,Ho does not sigh for immortality, nor even express, 
with an obvious desire of immortality like that of Marcus Aurelius, 
his readiness to acquiusco on this supreme matter in the verdict 
of that which governs the Whole, lie is always ready to go 
whither he is called. He docs not occupy himself with speculation 
ns to what follows this childish sport of life. If we have had 
enough of h, if the game goes wrong we can say, like children, 
“ We will play no more.” “ The door is open but on what does 
the door open? “To nothing terrible, but to tho place from 
which you came, to your friends and kinsmen, to the elementa.”' 
Here he lHX*oa)es dogmatic. “ What there was iu you of tire goes 
to lire ; of earth to earth, of air (spirit) to air, of water to water; 
no Hades, nor Acheron, nor Cocytus, nor Pyriphlegethon ; but all 
is full of Gods and Daemons.” 

Hero two questions suggest themselves to the disciple. First, 
does Epictetus mean, while constantly avening that the “ empiri^ 
self,” the self which can be bound,exiled, tortured, put to death, is do 
real self, Hint any conscious being survives the dea^ of the body? 
Secondly,does he counsel suicide as the door that opens on AreedomP 
It is not within the province of the philosophy of Epictetus to 
give a distinct yes ” or “ no ” to either of these questions. As to 
tho former Epictetus iiolds-^imd it makes the motive power in his 
; philosophy— that “ we have a kinship to God, and that we are 
j lettered by these bonds, tho body ” ; or, again, that we are “ cany* 

I ing about a god within us.” But wW the elements of these 
bonds are scattered U) the sources from which they came^l^otetua 
' does not as^rt that the “ self” which is akiu to Deity, ana wMeh 
I in this li(^ is in bondage, goes back to the heaven whkh Is its 
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Home ccmBciouB of its freedom. No idea of future rewards ” of 
nny sort is wresent to Uia mind, and just )ie is constantly saying 
that he will cheerfully go to (Tvani, it* go ho nnwt, so he awaits, 
with Httl© curiosity and with no outhuMiwu, the change which 
death may bring. On the suhjoet of suicide he is haidly more 
definite. He sometimes bids his hefirors say “ Wo will play no 
more ”if the game ceases to hi* worth the candle ; but it is not giwn 
to every one to hnow when thflt moment has arrived. His 
disciples should conio to lujii and «« y t — 

EpictcUi^ we oaii no lnnj.M*r enduro iK'ing bminil to this pix)r body, ami 
feeding it and giving it drink, nmi ri-Ht, and cleaning it, and lor th<*. sak*' of 
the boilv ci'inplying with tin* wi^lio'i of theso and of those. Are not tho.so 
tilings Indilforont and noLliing !»> u^ ; anti is not deatli no evil ? And are 
Wfc* not in a manner kinsnirn of (lod, and did w'O not eoinc from Him ? 
Allow us to depail tt» the pliu e troni whifh W'e canio ; allow us to lie re- 
l<vafii*d (it last from these bonds bv which we are bound and weighed down. 
Here there arc roblrt*rs nml thieves and courts of justice, and t)io.sc who arc 
named tyrants, and think that they Ji.ivc some power over us by means of 
thi) body and iU poKse.vsiuuH. rerunt m to show them that (hey liave no 
power over imy man.” And 1 on my ])iirt W'ould .say, “ I'^ricnda, wait fv*r 
God : when lie shall give (he Higiial and roloaflc you from this service, then 
go to Him ; but for the prc^'Cnt uidme to dwell in llfus place where He has 
put vou : short indeed is tliia time «»f your dwelling here, and easy to bear 
tor those who are so disposod : for what i yrunt. or wliat thief, or what courts of 
justme, me formididdo to those who have thus considered os things of no 
value Iho body and the pojk^casious of the body ? Wait then, do not. depart 
Ivithout a reason.” 

The 8um of tho philoflopby of Kpictotus is ro.slg nation to hear the 
will of the ruler of the Whole. 'J'hia ia the woiidriJim thing, “ the 
great comniDudwent,” to uudei'shiiiil the will of mituio. That will 
18 to be dirtcovorod by a close and r;i.il»'’iql study of appear- 
ances.'’ 'fo him who can witli.staud llio Jirst shoch of iiiero 
uchein or Siimblance of things, the ivalily\\ill reveal itself, and 
he will Ih> as fearless and free in hi.s phjlo.sophy as tiio fialihoans 
in their religious enthusiasm. Tho Galila?£ai.s are lo Kpictetus 
what Gie Celts were to Aristotle — a people not afraid of earth- 
<[uakes or of what man could do to them. It is curious to mark the 
Irequont coincidences hetween his words and those of Si. Paul 
And other writers of the New Testament, and to reflect that he 
thought of a Christian devotee much as wo do of a fakir or a 
•dancing dervish. The great defect of his system, apart from its 
want ot emotion, and of the moral power which euiotiuii gives, is its 
narrowness. He sayS borrow not,” and gives a hnndred reasons 
Against allowing jias.sion any sway. JJut this brief aud empty j 
life would be stdl more vacant of interest if tho passions of moji | 
were eradicated, and if poetry, with oU il-i material, were expelled 
from tho world ns from the Republic of i’lalo. 

Apart from the value of Epictetus s >boory of life and duty, 
His remains are full of historical sketchch of manners. It is 
amusing to learn that a visit to Olympia was as uucomtovtablo 
tinder Douiiliau aa it is ttvdav, and tiiat lo see the gietit image of 
Zoufl involved us much trouble as lhetra\elkT finds on his way 
to the Gmuan excavations. Are you not without coin forlable 
nioana of bathing Are you not scorched? Are you notwet 
when it rains P ’’ Here is a domestic sketch : — ‘‘But when you 
have asked for warm water and the sJax; ii.js not heard, or, if lio 
did hoar, has only brought tojiid water, or lie is not even to bo 
found in tho house, tlicu not to lx? ve.ved, or burst with passion, 
is not this fu’cuptable to tho God.'^ ? ’ Ah lo sluMny’, Epictetus 
Hide mastere reiuemhcr that their servants are children ot Zeus.” 
If tho owner replies that lie can do what* he iikes w’ith his own, 
Ho is told that it is towards the earih he is looking, ^Howards 
tHo pit, towards these wretched niloH of dead men, but towards 
ti^ Gods he is not looking.' AVith some luimouv Epictetus 
reminds a w^ould-be philosopher that, a.s soon us you Hinell Itoinc 
JOM will forgot all that you have said, ami if iidinis.-ion ho 
allowod even to tho Imperial palace, he will gladly thrust himself 
in, and thanli God.” Then, as now, there wen< snoba who would 
value a man or pictuio becau.>e tho prince had spoken well of 
thorn:— 

£paplti*oditU8 had a f»honTnukrr whom he stdil berimse lio wiw good for 
AoUiiug. This icllow by .some good lui’k was lioiight by oiio of G;e>ar’s 
pnen, and UHiiinio Ca*bur’8 shoomalo r. Vou should ha\ o .'•cun what rc^iioot 
Kpuphroditus paid to him: “How duo;. iho good Fdk'ioti do, J pi.nv?” 
Then if any of us nsked, “ U'Jiat is luajjti r (hpaphroditu'^J doing the 
answer wan, ” He Is consulting almut .soiuclhing with I'Vliciori.” Hud lio 
not Bold the niiui as good for nolliing ? Who then made him wise all at 
cjice? I'his is fin insUnco of valuing .something else than tho things 
whicli depend on the will. 

There is a taunt aimed at the lady Blatonists of Rome who read 
the P^pictetus says, hocuuao it advises women to bo 

cotniuon, fur. they attend only to tho words of Plato, not lo his 
meaning.'* Cynics aro warned that moral lessons are none the 
Hetter tor being preached *‘from a dunghill.” Hero is a hit at 
8omo Professor Blackie of tho period, some admiior of unkempt 
Atudents ; — 

I indaed would rather that a young man who is making his first movemeuts 
iovaniB phiLosopliy should come to me with hi.4 hair rarefully trimmed than 
with It dirty aud rough, for there is seen in him a certain notion (appear^ 
ADce) of beauty and a desire of (attempt at) that which is becoming; and 
Vrhetc he supposes it to be, there also he strives Unit it shall be. 

The Discourses of ICpicioius have not the unrivalled charm 
^ Marcas Aui*oUus‘8 converse with his own soul. They are 
more profei^Dal, less spontaneous; the incomparably beautiful 
nemanality is absent. Yet Arrian any» that tho hearer could not 
IMMr be a&ctod in th<» way that Ejiiitetus wished him lo be”; so 
twp may aasumia power iu tUs man which is scarcely die* 
iu luk reported lectures. 


JOHN LEXtliTS TROUBLES.* 

H AT) we not the author's word for it that this story is written 
by a man, wo should certainly have set it down for the first 
work of some young lady , Vi'e should bo curious, however, to know 
to what University the writer owes his dep^. lie can scarcely 
belong to either O.vford or 0am bridge; for, ignorant though many 
Oxford and Oamhridge men are, none, wo should think, would be 
found HO ignorant as to write nuch a sontence as the following 
As fellow of his college, ho Inul at various times filled tho several 
oflici's of juTiior dcmi, bursar, vice-president, and lecturer iu 
divinity, and he had sm-vessively been olocted junior and sonicr ' 
proctor. As a proctor he had been a failure, but such a failure 
that be bad been elccied a second time.” Mr. Bardslcy is quite 
correct when ho goes on to add that the year of office of this 
fellow of his college was trtily remarkable. Not a wingle rualica- 
tion, and the penalty funds deplorably low. Nevertheless, sundry 
youths were not ashamed to show to their better friends short 
niLssives that hud reached their rooms after some gownlos.s e.vpedi- 
tion on the jirevious night, wherein lay appeals lo certain home 
nsHociations we need not particularize, but which had made tho 
young delinquent rub his eyes and wonder what had made him so 
soft this morning.” Now this is just tho kind of description that 
would have been given, and just the kiud of blunder that would 
have been made, by Bijum young lady who knows us much of a 
University as can he picked u}) at a commemoration, or learnt from 
other female nove.li&ls or I'rom the talk of a young curate at a 
croquet party. But then Mr. Hardsley is not a joung lady, hut a 
man and a* Master of Arts. Wo como at every turn on similar 
piizzloM. The liiToino is a govonjes.s, and, with tho oxcoption of 
Becky Sharp, who hardly cumits, we do not call to mind any 
author of tho male ye\ who im^kes a governess liis lieroino. 
Among tho ladies, ever biiieo tlio dnys of J/tnr By/r, the heroic 
g()\ernes3 has been found in shoals like tho liemugs that swann on 
our J'liisteni coast. But nil this again is beside the mark; for Mr. 
Bardslev is not a young lady. That an author often writes noii.sonso 
is no j)roof of his hux one w.ay or tlio other; but th'‘ri there is 
jnale nonseiwii and female nonsense, tho line but foolish writing 
which comes from men, and tho line hut 1‘ooli.di wnling which 
come.s from women. When Mr. Bardsley writes of “ u coiitempo- 
runeously defunct dog,” or of “an iiiiermittent chudde that 
cmaiuited from a groom,'’ wljcn lu^ malies one of lii.s chaiaelers say 
my abnormity was accoiujaiiiied with a secridivo londtincy,” when 
he talks of two men in a pu.delmise “ oAoUing th»'insel\es out of the 
gloom uml obscurity of llie-i arly morning '’“--iwen when he calls a 
flour in a Loudon house an ihi*i*e is nothing specially sug- 

gestive of feminine aiithoi^bij). T'hawrit(*r, iud'-ed, writes iholishly, 
but not with Iho sort of foolish lu'.-^s that belun;j8 more to a m»in 
tbnn to a woiimn. But when he fells u.s )iow “the .spliiitered 
bcmli nations of hot light Irislvcd about the forge," when lie ciilla a 
roud-.side inn “ tt lio.slelry.’’ when he sa^s lluit “as people mark 
clothes, one article after another singly, tind with iiulelihle ink, .so had 
lhe> taken each word, look, and gesture, and il.itteiied it out, nml 
.bi't tln'reon the impre.'S of ‘forw'ard,’ and thou ironr-tl it, bu that 
they might know it agnin,” I lien we can flcareely refrain fnuii ex- 
claiming, “ Surely hero we have a writer, young, indeed, and iiaox- 
perieiieed, but yet one, who witli lime and pnieticn may Impo lo 
rival thosii great Loories of her sex, Mis. Henry Wood and Mis.s 
I Braddou.” 

Mi.s.s Brnddon must indeed look lo her laurels. 10vt‘n she 
in her best mood, when dnnling with the noble heii' to somo 
aiicehtral domain, and with all her powers strefehed to the 
height of )iei* great argnincnl, could HCarcoly iiupjove upon 
such fi {senlfMico as the following; and )ol Mr. Baidsley has 
no one higher iu his story than a country squire to iuispirt? 
him:~-“ That window was his. A sense of proprietorship 
was upon him. l.egal entail, like ii wild, famished imiiuaf, 
had iastened upon him from Ijohind, mid would not bo bhiikon oil*. 
Tho fuuga wore in his lli'sli ; its hot broalh was inllaming his 
blood. How ho loathed that window that was his 1 And all the 
hou.^) Avus his ! Never ! *’ Miss Braddoii may indc.ed fairly reply 
that tho inventor need never fear tho imitator, tho maslor tho 
pupil, nor a woman a man, and lliat Mr. Bardsley is a man and n 
Master of Arts. But let her think of the two windows in tho 
church of ISt. Otien, and how the great painter was so Hliired up 
to jealousy that ho stabbed ids apprentice, Every one nowadays, 
if wo may tru.<t her school of novelists, stabs or poisons as readily 
as our graudmothors pickled walnuts or made cowslip wine ; and 
hero is luiuther fine passage of the^, pupil’s which might excuse 
almost any act of vindictive jealousy in the master: — 

Now, in bia nionhuoU, at tinie.'i he would awake in the inid-nig^lit, and 
could scarce forbear ulari.ling tho silence of the night with an nvriul ory in 
four thar he was alone, and he hud fell out with Ids hand in the dark, and 
till it hud touched and grasped 8ome living tliiug-*bia bTotlior*>^hia brain 
had curdled, aud lie had i\i8hcd to sw(H>n, that couuciousnoaa might go. 
Who can deseribo that wild fear ? What^s it ? Is it the Invisiblo that Is 
upon UM, or the luseruttublc, or the Jnthnte ? When Gecrifrey hud askod 
him, Johuiik' had shaken nis liead. It was not theso things, and yet the 
ififiuen<'e of each was thej-e. Ho could only isay that a sudden terror of 
hud seized him. Did he fear .gbo.sta and a[iparitions? Again Johnnie 
would shake Ins head. He could only say the spirit he feuTea was hi« own 
consciousness ; the goblin he dreaded was himself; an enti^. The dnrknes-s 
was an accossory— that, and nothing mote. He could reim-inbci'— Jus 
memory had often dwelt in faHCtuatiuu upon it— how be had wandered on 
to the moorland reach above W Indie Htiglit— it was broad uoon— w han all 
on a sudden the thought ca me that he was atone, and a grea t horror hud 
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Ittroirea him with win#CN #nd ho hod fled down, Icapnxg clmsms, and charing 
walls, till he saw a Utile child tending flomo geese on a roadsido common ; 
and, gasping for hrcath, he had sole him dowu and slowly talked himself 
into tranquillity again. 

On© cannot but admire the great art displayed in this pfl^ssage; 
how the render, after being carried up with the hero to the In- 
visible, the Inscrutable, and the Intinite in capitals, is safely 
landed on a roadside common amid a flock of geese in sninll letters. 

Wo have also descriptions of ecenery and of weather which, con- 
sidori«ig Jhat they are not written Iw a woman, are on excellent 
iniiMp'^n of many a woman's style. Time was when the scenery and 
the weather could bo left to take care of themselves; but since the 
days when the mediceval revival began, and the newspapers look 
to giving the fullest reports of the nlmosphenc changes, our 
novelists — above all, our temale novelists — never put down nny- 
thing that has happened without telling us uhout the sun glinting, 
or the air rippling, or tho wind wailing. Mr. lkirdsley,for instance, 
in opening his story writes how a mere ripple of cool air, 
na it curled llic leaves, appeared hut to bo fanning the golden 
flame. The hillside, too, behind, had a deep purplo hue." We 
do not in the least understand what ho means ; but it pounds very 
pretty, and, for all we know, may havo some conventional 
meaning, l^ater on he rises into even greater heiglils of modern 
ferniriiiio poetry, and modern leminine uuiutelligibility : — “Tho 
hedgerows wero thick wdih wild flowers, red, white, and purple- 
blue, and all steeped in morning dew, as though they had come 
fresh from a dip-bath in tlio purling stream below, Ixdbro they set 
llnunselves to Ihoir daily duty of looking purity in Iho face of 
man." 'I'ho hedgerow's, by tho way, in the third volnnio adapt 
themselves in a remarkable nianmn* to the requirements of the 
story. The hero’s brother was running away from hoiui'and going 
u[) to I;(mdon on the stoge-coach. Now, as his niiining away was 
in tho end to lead Imth to liia own mamiige and his bvollu /s, it 
WAS to bo expected that tho coach should “ pas^ through 
scented hedgerows and fiyUaii sliadiis.’’ Ihit. at his homo 
snd days of course were to be looked for, not only be- 
cause ho had suddenly disapp(*aved, but also because his father 
was lying on his death-hed. Now aadiie.sa and de.it Ii-bede, unless 
a young and sainted girl is dung w'lieii it i.s tho early spring, 
ahvay-. suit best, as every one knows, with tho time wbeii 
“autumn is dying, ami with every fitful gust falls leaf upon loaf — 
some brown and somo yellow, some golden, hut all to cover him in 
Ilia grave." A few da ws before wo bad bad scented hedgerows. Rut 
W’hat of ill it Old men can lu/ more die •near scejitcd hedgerow.s 
than »»n a partndpo hMllmr; and, just as countryfidk oitcu pull 
a dying man off liis iVatlier-licd that ho may dio eiusily, so 
a writ^T is justified in sending to Ibo right-about Iho scented 
hedgerow’s, and biinging in the time when “ a chill and mournful 
dreaniM ss in earth uml sky w«is telling forlli to all tho world tho 
d«.a»h of tho anmial life," Indulgence, however, in such liberties 
with the seasons is ratlicr a fciuiiiino privilege, and Mr. Ikivdslcv, 
as a man and a ^Master of Arts, should pay nioro attention to his 
almnnac. 

bull we ficc no reason why our author sliould lud write a book 
quite equal to hundred.s of idliers which are read by thousands of 
peofdo with a good deal of interest, in fai't, we are not at all sur© 
that he will not, as it is, have aiair immbev of readers. Had ho onljf 
rut down his three voluim's to one, ho w'ould Imvo made a story 
•which, bv those who nro fond of aUnies of this kind, might have 
been roaii without skipping a page. A s it in*, . 7 o/m LcjhtjH Tran- 
UcH aro a vast trouble to Iho rev lower, and, we should think, to tho 
general reader. Wo would undertake, if it were worth tho while, to 
cut out Ihree-fourtiiH of tlie tulo, and yet to leave it not only ns 
easy to iind^'islaud as boforo, but ovtai far easier. Amidst tho 
tedious de.scviptioiis and the dull talk in which ihe. book abounds, 
the thread of the story is lost, and the render can scuniely remem- 
ber what the myaterioa aro that have to ho solved. Why cannot a 
pair of lovers go to a picnic without our having a full descrip- 
tion of the contents of the hampers? Why must Ibo hors(*8 
bo described that drew their waggonette, and tiio driver who drove 
the horses that drew their waggonette ? Wiiy must more than 
fifty linos be given to tiio way in which this ancient driver ato his 
'share of the moal ? “ Almost all picnics aro tho same,” says Mr. 

i^^sley, “ Whether wet or dry, they are cnjovable ; like 
their fellows, too, ihoy invariably coino to an end.” Almo.st 
all descriptions of tho food eaten at picnics, we iniglit in like 
manner say, nro the 8am(‘. Unfortunately, they tiro very far from 
.being enjoyable, though, like sermons, they iuvaiiably come to 
an end. Mr. Bardsloj^ is apparently one of those young writers 
who think that a thing, however uninteresting it may bo in 
itself, becomes interesting by being described. They aro provided 
with descriptions, as Mr. Vincent Crummies was provided with a 
pump and a pair of tubs^ and they feel that all that is needed is 
a story to bring them in. It is a mat pity that in what wo 
take to bo his first attempt he should have had no one at his 
elbow to cut out his fine pasAtges and ids minute descriptions. 
He has succeeded fairly well in two or three of his characters — 
in his herot perhaps, all---and ho shows nt times a certain 

amount of humonr. His plot is quite up to tiio conimmi level, 
though perhaps that is not saying very much. There re moreover 
nothing offensive from one ond of the book to tho other. Wo 
do not expect that the author will ever riank high amonff novelists j 
but there is no reason why he should not write a really readable 
olopy, if he were onoe to, lose the power of writing finely, and 
were to remember that onO volume is generally a great deal o^r 
than three. 


I LIFE OF SlU WILLIAM FAIRBAIUN.^ 

S TTl WILLIAM FAIKBAIB.N was a conspicuous example of 
the typical Kuglishman, or rather Scotchman, who begins life 
with the traditional three-half pence, and ends^t in prosperity and 
distinction, tho fruit of combined ability and persovetanco. (>f him 
it may be truly said that ho owed little to fortune and less to 
mankind, iinlo.'is it may bo that the hardships which he underwent 
in childhood served to develop his natural pluck and persovoranco. 
Fairbairu’s early career is fortuoRtoly quite free from obscurity, a 
I full and very iutorc.sting account of himself having been given iit 
on autobiographical memoir extending up to his fiftieth ymr. Bofn 
at KeJ.so in 1789, his early days wore piissed in poverty and priva*- 
tion, young Fairbairn, wuth tbe rest of the family, accompanying 
his father, a farmer’s bailiff, in his wanderings from one part of the 
country to another in ac'Jircli of work. Owing to tlie.se changes of 
residence tho lad's schooling was of an intermittent sort ; but the 
Scotch parish scbuols in his case raaintaiijed their character, and 
at the ago of fourteen young Fairbaim ha<l obtained a far better 
knowledge of Engliwh literature than would have btien possible 
for a boy brought up in England under similar circumstances. 
Ilis talent for pmctical mechanics began to manifest itself at an 
early age, when, in order to relieve himself of tho trouble of 
carrying on his back the infant brother entrusted to his core, ho 
I constructed a little wagon in which to draw him about, with no 
I other tools than a knifo, a gimblot, and an old saw : — 

Tlie fiuoeess which ftttendod this ronotriMtion led to others of gitatev 
import fill CO, which I roiihuuod to pr.*!! line, and which my fatlicr encouraged 
duiing the whole lime wo wero in the IlIghhimH. In tho formation oc 
iMi.-itH nrifl ships 1 hrc/iiru; an c.xpcrt arritker, and was at oncfl Jook-of- 
ftll-tnides," having to huild, ng, and sail my own vctMi^dH. From ship- 
building I proceeded to const nirt wind .nud Water mlJlti, and attained sUcb 
prolicieiicy llwiL 1 lind boiuciJiiic.s live or six mills in operation at once^ 

. . . ' It iH not tor mo to od'er an opinion ns to tlic inthionce these oxer- 
oi--cH had on my rulmo foituncb; I may leave othcis to form their own 
judgment. 

In ii^o3, when I'nirbaim was fourteen ywrs old, family dlffi- 
cuUi<‘» required him to leave school and take a share in supporting 
his youiiHcr brothel's and 8isleT.s, and he obtained employment for 
a time at threo shillings a week ns a labourer on Kennie’s bridge 
dt ]\cl<f) ; but his father, getting tho post of steward to a farm, 
belonging to some coal-owners near North Shields, removed there 
with hia family, and William was engaged for a time as a coal- 
carter, tomling a very rough life. “Wages were high and men 
u ere scarce ; but I doubt much whether porioda of extreme 
prosperity are not on the whole injurious,’ This is the opinian 
of an cuqiloyer of labour who sulVeml in his time much 
inconveiiienc.e from strike)*, and who therefore was not likely to look 
ot. file matter from the w^orkman’s side ; hut Fairbairn’s testimony 
shows Dial, if there is still room for gi'eater refinement, sobriety^ 
and thrift among tho colliers, there has at any rate boon a great 
im[>roveniont in their mnnnei's and morals since tho beginning of 
tho century. “Pitched buttles, brawling, drinking, and cock- 
fighting wore the rule of the day, . , . and I b<dieve I 
counted up no less than soventeon battles wliicJi I reluctantly bad 
to fight boforo I was able to attain a position calculated to ensttro 
rosiH'ci." Rut the first turning-point in his career now came^ 
when in 1804 ho was bound apprentice to a Mr. John Uobinsoa, a 
milhvriglil, 011 wages beginning with live shillings a week and 
increasing to tw’elve, which ho sometimes doubled by doing odd 
jobs out of hours, helping his parents to meet tho increasiag 
expenses of the younger members of the family, his eveninglfr 
Fairbairn persistently gave to study. He was now set in tho rood 
for which his genius wns natiimlly suited ; but in his co^ 
it may bo truly said that genius consisted in the art of 
taking pains. No amlden dieeovories marked hia carewS— if 
indcoil discoveries ever are sudden, whieh may lie doubted f 
tliroiigliout his life liis talents were chiefly exhibited in 
the gradual improvements be eii'ected in tho existing state of 
mechanical workmanship, and iu the care with which he sought 
to aiTive at the best methods of construction by patient and 
accurate exporiment. Fairbairn expresses this clearly himself 
when he tmys in his autobiography (p. 106) : — 

It would bo presumptuous; if ... I attompt^d to assamo aoharacter 
for orljiinnlity 111 my coiucphom to nliioh I may not bo entitled ; on the 
contrary, 1 numt eandklly admit that whatever iniftrovements J have 
effected in practicnl Bcieiiro Lun u originated in etonio useful bint whiell I 
have applied, when rumin.ifiof; on the .suhjeet. for tho puqiose I wiahed to 
attain. Having ouco soizal an idea, 1 li.avo never lost sight of it till the 
object in view w.)S aceonqdishcd, or nhttiulunod if proved on reflection to be 
unsound in priuci]>Ie. 

The time was indeed vciy invonrablo for such a career ; for, os Dr» 
Pole well points out in his introductory chapters, mechanical en* 
ginocring wns then in its infancy, pn*.senting au almost boundleas 
lield for improvement, and FatrWuu was promiaent amoi^ thoea 
who have brought tho art up to its present dev^opnienft. And It 
might teoni at first si^t as ii such a career w</nld W impossible ia 
tho future. Kngineei*iug tools and appliances havo b^ bn>agbt to 
such a pitch of excellenco that there appears to be no room for one 
man to get any sensible advantage over his fellows^ profits, ib 
would soem^ must be governed, uot by talent or inventioit, bat by 
iho available command of capitol. But this hits been the apparent 
condition of things at all times. We aic never sensible of the want 
of uudiscovotod appliances. When people travelled by coach it did 

• The Life of Sir William t'mrbairn^ Bart.^ parity WrUUii by llinwe\f 
Edited and complctcd by IViIiiain Folo, F.KS. Longmans. 1677. 
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not occur to them that they travelled slowly ; and to the prenmtion 
before ub the rude waterwheels and simple tools which constiiuted 
the stock-in-trade of mechuDical aeienco no doubt seemed quite 
satisfactory and sufheiont. And ju.st as corUiuly may we predict 
that those who come after us will kwh back with complacent 
superiority on whatf they will regal'd as the crude appliances 
the present day, although wo ourselves are unable to ibre-ino in 
what particular direction the futuio Wails and Fairhaiin.s will 
extend their discoveries, 

Fairhairn's rise in the world was gradual. It shows that, while 
busily educating himself and acquiring the aptitude of a good me- I 
cbanic^he had still a spice of the reckless “ hand ’’in his composition, | 
that he should have stfirted oft’ when a young man to ace lion- ; 
don with only a few weeks’ wages in hia pocind, with didiculty ; 
escaping starvation there before he got a job; and that, now.ixs dis- 
couraged by this episode, ho should afterward.s havo inndo a lour 
in the south of England and Ireland, arriving in Dublin with 
three*bnl^nco in hia pocket. But his groat start wa^s inado when, at 
the ago of twenty-eignt, liaving settled at Manchester, jyitl. 
after his marriage, Fiiirhnirn determined on tho hid(J^.6tep of ox- 
changing the position of a journoyniaii workmj^’fhriiire for that ot 
an indeptmderit miUwrighl. llo*cqjj|lJL..4^(fiy, indeed, be called u 
master; for ho and the old sbyjj^^to who joined him in business 
had at first no other^^ti.]^g/lhaiithtunsolvl‘s, and their workshop | 
consisttHl cjjj^mjgrold shed in which Ihev set up llieir lathe. | 
TheirJjj^jforder was for an iron conservalory ; then came the j 
of some mill-work, cleverly ellected without stopj>ing tlio ; 
'‘^machinery ; this was followed by the erecLit)n of a new mill for j 
another employer, and the firm hadnowe&tahlisl.ed their namcasgood 
workmen, ingenious at introducing impiovement.s into nmchinerv. 
Their reputation soon extendecl beyond Manchester, and was much 
increased by tho very satisfactorj' erection of Bomo large water- 
wheels near Glasgow, and the execution of similar i-tvactiires in 
Switzerland. This protitable business continued for many years, 
till the French and Swiss were able to con.stvuct tho improved 
wheels for thcinflelves. 

It was in i8y> that Fairbairn first turned bis attention to iron- 
()oat building, tho idea originating in the desire to save tho canal 
interest, then threatened by the new railways, by constructing 
canal stciiinors which should bo capable of traversing canals i 
at high speed. Tho plan proved impracticahle, hut it iirsl 
suggested the employment of iron as a material for ship- 
building; and, although the extensive operations in that line wliu-li 
Kairbairn umlortook at London pi o veil commercially unpruiitahlc, 
and indeed were for many years a heavy hard' n on the jirospcsmus , 
business at Manchester, still tho great dexch'pmont which iron i 
shipbuilding has undergone rcceivtMi ita original impel us fr uii • 
him. But ho may Ih) said to have first ac.liiovcd a mpululiou ; 
beyond professional circles tlirough lii.s connexion with the tubular 
bridges for tho Ijondon and North-Western Bailway o\er tho 
Conway and Meuai *StrAits. Dr. I’ole touches delicately ar.tl with 
good taste on the question which agiUittid tho engineering worhl 
at that time, as to the degree in which tho merit of inventing the 
tubular wrought-iron girder should bo attributed to Robert 
fStopheiison or Fairbairn respectively ; but there i.-i no doubt that llio 
attempt sot up at the time to innku out Fan bairn to bo a mere 
assistant to the former for currying his idea into execution w’aa quite 
unjustified by the facts. Fairbairn was shortly afterwards invited 
to Germany to submit designs to tho King of Prussia for a s'uuilav 
form of bridge over tho Uhi no at Oologno. In liis admiration for 
this novel and ingenious mode of construction he seems to have had 
no room for (esthetic doubts of its fitnes.s for adoption in all locali- 
ties, and it was a great disappointment to him that his design was 
set aside for one which, if not an ornament to tho spot, is at least 
n degree less hideous than a tubular girder would lm\o been. 

From this point Fairbairn’s rise in prosperity and general oali- 
mation was steady and secure. But incvuii.se of fortmio and repu- 
tation caused no diminution of energy or devotion to the branch of 
practical science which ho had luudo his own. To tho In.^l ho 
continued to pursue those experimeutsoii tho stixmgth of iron which 
have done so much to introduce certainty into the modo of using 
this material: while tho extraordinary abundance of publislual 
writings which he found time to produce amid all tho pressure of 
engrossing professional avocations is another illustration of the 
adage that only busy men havo leisure. In harnns.s till tho last, 
and in fuU possession of his faculties, Sir William Fairbairn, who 
in 1869 had received tho appropriate recognition of a baronoU:y, 
surrounded by bis family and with troops of friends, lioiiuiiied 
and respected by all, ended a singularly prosperous, happy, and 
useful career in 1874, at tho ripe age of eighty- live. 

Pr. Polo may be congratulated on the e.icellent editing, if ho 
prefers to give it that modest title, of this \ery iuteresting memoir. 
Wo should have liked tiio pomonal details to be fuller, and wo 
could have spared the account of Mr. Hopkins a researches into 
the structure of the earth, Fairbairn’s conne.xion with which was 
of the slightest; but in all other respects the boolc is just what 
buch a book should be. It begins witli an admirable summary of 
the progress of engineering science during Fairbairu’s life ; and o 
very just estimate of Fairbairnb own position in the eciuntilic 
world is given in an intereating loiter by I’rofesaor Unwin of the 
Cooper’s Hill College, for some years hia assistant for scientific 
research. 


OLD WOMVX’S GOSSir.* 

A F 15 \V years ago Miss Komhle (Mrs. Butler), the daiighlor 
of Chai'lus Kembkq and wull known as an actress and 
writer of jioctical dmmiits r<‘coivoil from an old friend with ^hom 
slu* had been in clo?e coriVHpondcuce during a period of forty years 
a collection of her own Jetiuns, amounting to thousands, and con- 
taining a history of her life. Sho IlmugJit that these letters would 
80r^e MM iho basis of iin mitoh'iography, and that it would bo well 
to puhli.sh some iihstraei of tliem, instead of leaving it others 
to <-omposo the venovd of lier life. Theso memorials have ior a 
y»‘:ir and inoro been coming out in tho Atlantic Monthly^ a very 
inteiv.‘<ting and reailabU* American nmgazino, not as yet sulliciontly 
known in this coimiry, anti will niquirenlly bu continued for some 
tiim* longer. Miss Kl'inhlu Im ^ as she says, come to the garrulous 
time o‘‘ life, and this is iiuhi d .'-hown in tho flow of her too 
volumiiioiH gos'iip, whit'h cv):iC''rn 3 not only herself but a great 
lunny otlur peojilc, On the whole., however, Ihero is a good 
dear of iiiterusling ami amusing mailer in the narrative, eapucially 
in those parts in which slui gives an ucoonnt of her very singular 
theutrical life. We may p ips loe.v briefly her infancy and early years. 
Her mother was tho dangliier of a French ollicer in one of the armies 
which liepuhlican France f'Oiit to iinade Switzerland, and Francos 
was horn in liondou, NfoemlM'r As a child she was very 

Iroublc-jorno and iinmajiii;.;e, l)je, her cliief oll'enco being a contempt 
for all !Hilliority,coml)iiiL(l wiili indilfeivnco to punishment. During 
her school-days, which were passnd both in Franco iiiul J:)ngland, 

«lio coullnuetl to bo laflier ecceidiic and dillicult to iiianago. 
Sho .scem.-^, however, to hii\e Ik'I'H a bright, .sharp — rather porhajis 
too sliarp — girl, and to have aciiuired a good acquaintance with 
and tnisio for literatiin*, chiclly poetry and drama. When still 
youn^i. about sixteen veins of ape, 1- he bi‘gau to bo awaro of tho 
ominous <lisnv'^ses and di.^tllrh;n^el■s c 'uiiected with the hflairs of 
tho Go vent Garden Thealn*, of wJuch lier fatlior was manager. 
Tho proprietors were engnpi'il in a law-suit with each other, and 
finally one oftluMU llnew the wlmle euuccrn into Chancery, W'h ere 
tor years it remainetl, and “ -^eciDed to cu\elop us,” su^sMi^a 
Kemble, “ in an atmospliert) of palpduting suspense or stagnant 
uncertainty, and to enkT ai an navitablo element into ovevv 
hope, tear, expectation, vc'Soliition, (‘\('Mt,or action of our lives.'' 

Jn tlie autumn of ifSJO the tie .i lie was udvertu'sed to bo sold, 
and there was a pvolj.d)ilily that the eomiiany w^oiild be dis- 
persed. Tho Kembles lird, tluMoiore, reason to bo anxious 
a.s to tho tuture, and Fr. nee ; |i li that, under such eiicuuHUuiccs, 
she was hound to ns-^ot lier parent 1. Her own proferonco was 
for being a go\eiues.M, hut Ik r iainily thought the Binge xvould be 
moio I'lolitable. Her luntiier iiujuired whethur she thought she 
ever had any talent in Hint way, nad asked her to learn some part 
as a test of lior ra])itf’ity. I'^ontf pa.-sages of Portia were chosen, 
hut Mrs. Kemble’s comment wa?, “ Tliero i.s hardly pnssion enough 
in this part lo fi'.st nnylraeie pmver. Study Juliet.” Stud\, 
she then meant w ith Jier, and f(;r long nftcrwMrda, merely 
learning by heart; ami wiicn felio recited Vits of Juliet before 
her lather and mother, neiiliev of llieiii said more than Very 
well, very nice, my dear.” One day, Iiowove;, her father .a.'^kod her 
lo try her voice at the llieaire. In the gloom and sihmen of tho 
houbo sho was Hci/.cMl witli the .spirit of the thing, and, liaving 
no uiulieneo to di.^trnel her, her "oico resounded through the 
place. An old friundj wlio was .1 good critic, Hiit in tho obscurity 
of the private boxes, and bfroiigly advi.sed that she f-bould he 
brouglil out at once. And three weeks alterwarda she made her 
iirst appearance on the .stage. 

The interval was oeciqiic*! by rehearsals at the thoatro and even- 
ing consultations id. lumie as to the colours and forms (d' costume, 
hair-dressing, &c., “ in all w hid 1,”. sho says, “ 1 remained absolutely 
passive in tlie bands of othtu's, takingno part and not much interest 
m the matter.” Her mother bellied the matter, in spite of protests 
by Mrs. JameHon, by sotting aside all BLiggcstioiis of innovation, eiich 
as the adoption of the real picturesque co.stiime ofa ^'oung Wronese 
lady of rank, and determining in lavour of tho traditional stnge cos- 
tume, which was simply a dress of plain white satin, with short 
sleeves, low body, and a long train. Along with tho question of the 
cohIuuio ibo selection of a Doinoo had to be settled. Charles Kembkv 
hiul been Miss O’Neill’.^ liomco tliroughout her whole theatric«tf 
car-vr; hut Ihcro were obviou.s object ions to his appearing as 
his daughter’s lover, and another Romeo had lo be found. At lirst 
her brother Henry was thought of. lie was in the bloom of youth, 
j ami very handsome, and a few years later might have been the ‘ 
' very ideal of a Iloinoo. But he looked too young for the part, as 
indeed bo was, being three ^ears his sister s junior. He had, more- 
over, an insuperable objection to the idea of acting, and an in- 
capacity for assuming the faintest appearance of any sentiment. Ho 
learned the words, liowever ; and, xvith bis father, mother, and 
sister for audience, went through tho balcony scene with the (nost 
indescribable mixtuie of shy terror and nervous convulsions of sup- 
pressed giggling,” After a time hia father threw down the books, 
and Henry gave vent to his feelings by dapping hia elbows again.st 
his bides, and bursting into a scries of triumphant cock-crows. The 
choice of a Romeo which was actually made was* for other reasons, 
not siitisructory. Tho part wus given to Mr. Abbot, au old-esta- 
blished favourite of the public,” Miss Kemble says, **a very amiable 
and worthy man, old enough to hftve been ny father, whose 
performance, not certainly of the highest • order, was never- 

* Old Go9sip, Franeos Ann^ Kemble. AUuntic 
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theless not below iiioflbiiMive mediocrity.” Ho had a pood 
%are, face, and voices the carriage and appearance of a well- 
bred person ; but, wanting passion and exprewion in tragedy, ho 
resorted to vehemence to supply their place, and wh.s exagp rated 
and violent Moreover, in moments of powerful emotion he was 
apt to Iwcome unsteady on his legs, and Miss Kemble was always 
aniid lest in some of his headlong runs and rushes about the stage 
he should lose his balanco and tall ; os indeed he once did in the 
Qreoian in which ho enacted her husband, Phocion,and, 

ftjingfto embrace her after a period of painful and ovontful separation, 
.m n1 A tdv overbalanced liimsulf.so that thev both came to the trruiind 


I pari 

tained it. The acting of liomoo, or any other man s pari by a woman 
(in spite of Mrs. Siddons’a Hamlet) is, ininy judgment, contrary to 
every artistic, and perhaps natural, propriety ; but I cannot deny 
that the stature, ^ more than common tall,* and the beautiful 


face, of which the fine features were too marked in their classical 
regularity to look feeble or even elVemiuatc, of my fair female lover 
made her physicalljr an appropriate repreoentative of Romeo. 
She looked bountiful amt not uumaulv ; she was broad- 
shouldered as well as tall, and her long limbs had the 
Hue proportions of the huntress Dinna.” Jt may bo re- 
membered that Miss Tree, afterw ards Mrs. Charles pcrlbrmed 
in such parts as Rosalind, Viola in Ttcvlfth Nluht^ Imogen, 
Ion, &c. As Romeo she fenced very well ; and the only hitch in 
the usual business of the part was that J uliet objected to Romeo 
plucking her body from the. bier and rushing with Iot to the 
f<K)tlighl8. “ If you attempt,'* she said, “ to lilt or curry mo douri 
the stage I will kick and scream till you set me down,” which 
ended the controv(U’sy. 

On the whole, Miss Kemble snoras to have been fairly successful 
in her first appearance; but she naturally felt vc'iy nervous bt^fon^ 
hand. As she sat dressed waiting for the call, or, as kHo 
it, ready for execution,” she could not ^eprt'^s her tears, so that 
the rouge had to be more than once renewed. At lust tlie word 
came, with a brisk tap at the door, and started her upright.’* 
Hhe w'as led to the side scene opposite to the one from which 
she saw her mother as Lady (>apnlet advance on the stage, and the 
uproar of the reception filled her with terror. Old Mrs. Davenport 
(the Nurse), Mr. Keoley (Peter), and half the company engaged in 
the piece, except her father, who had purposely retreated, unable to 
Ilear the scene, stood around her as she lay, all but insensible, in 
her aunt’s arms. Courage, coumgi^, dear child 1 poor thing, 
poor thing ! ** reiterated Mrs. Davenport. Never mind 'em, Misa 
Kemble,* urged Keeley, in that irresistibly comical, nervous, 
lachrymose voice of his, never mind ’em ; don’t think of ’em any 
more than if they were so many rows of cabbages.'* Nurse was 
then summoned, and on waddled Mrs. Davenport, and called in 
her turn “ Juliet,” who was pushed forwards by her aunt, and 
ran straight across the stage, yiio say.s 


I got hold of my mother, and atoocl like n ierrified creature at hay, 
confronting the huge theatre, full of gn/ing humfm bcingH. I do nut thiiik 
a word 1 uttered during this weiie 4 have been audible ; in tin* n^xt, 
the bull-nxnn, I began to forgot myself ; in the following om>, tho halooiiy 
scene, 1 h.nd done fiO, and for aught 1 knew I was Juliet , . , , 
After this 1 (lid not return to in\self till all was over, uud amid 
a tumultuous storm of applause, eongrutulatioiis, tears, ('mhr.aces, and 
g(iieral joyous explosions of unutternhlc nlief at the fortunate termina- 
tion of I'liy attempt, 1 went liome. And so my life was determined. 1 
dovoted myself to an avocation which I never liked or lioiiouiL*d, and about 
tho very uature of which I havtj never been able to come to any decided 
opinion. 


The last sentence of this passage sums up the writer’s views as 
to her now poflilion, and thcro can bo no doubt that it was 
unfortiiniitely chosen. She deserves respect for the iinsellish sacri- 
fice of her own tastes and wishes which she made for the sake 
of her father and mother ; but she thereby entered on a false 
position, which was all tlie more painful becau.se she was awaro 
that it waa so. There was, no doubt, at the moment a pressing 
reason why she should take this step. Her family were in de- 
pressed circumstances, and required lielp, hud this could just tlien 
TO most efi'ectually afibrded by lier going on Die stage, where, it 
might be assumed, sho would be an attractive ndjuuct to her 
father, and would add to the popularity of his name. And to a 
certain extent it would apjKiar that she was 8ucce.s3ful in this way; 
but being an actress was evidently a cruel ti'ial for her, ns she had no 
taste for or sympathy with tho art, and was also, in fact, delicidnt in 
the natural qualities and training required for it. This is admitted 
by herself, and though it would seem that, under the inlluence of 
sympathetic enthusiasm, she did at times produce an e fleet, yet 
her doubts about the profession, and her habit of analysing its 
characteristics and conditions, wore fatal to her rising to eminenco 
in the art, or being otherwise than uneasy and unhappy in follow- 
ing it. The Kemble family had in both sexes all been theatrically 
inclined, and had been more or less successful on tho stage. 
X'ranoes’s mother, too, had been an actress, but Frances somehow 
lacked the necessary qualities, though brought up amidst the people 
and the associations of the stage. She had a taste for dramatic 


literature, and some aIdU in writing pl^a ; but the vivid emotional 
power which is required in a reofly enective aptor was wanting. 
The bm*den of . her lamentations over her successive efi'oi'ts in 
diifetent parts is always the same “ 1 do not think I over spent 
a mure miseraUe day than that on which 1 acted Mi*s.,Beverley for 
the first time.” My father tells me that after Faster 1 have to 
Lady Macbeth! It is no use thinking of it, for that only 
frightens me more.” 1 have been sobbing my heart out over 


Constance all this morning.” This is tho melancholy Mfndn 
My task is sadly distastelul to me ; it seems such useless work.'* 
In short, sho apjiears to have shared the opinion of another actress, 
Miss lirunton (aftorwurds Ijady Craven), who used sometimes in 
a scene to turn to her fellow-actor and say : — \Vhat nonsense all 
this is; suppose we don’t go on with it.” Macready, she 
mentions, tol(i her she did not know the elements of her pro- 
fession ; ami she herself admits that she was totally inexpe- 
rienced ill all the minor technical procc?<‘e8 moat necessary for 
tho duo eAcciitioii of any dramatic (Conception, ” One constant 
source of dilficiilty was tho overshadowing lame of Mrs. Siddons. 
Although slighter and smaller in figure and less dignified than 
her great aunt, Miss Kemble boro a sutficient n^omblance to her 
to suggest a reimjrixbranco which was necessarily very much to her 
own disadvauiago. Her sincere friend, Mr. Harness, told her that 
seeing her act was exactly lik(j looking at Mrs. iSiddons through 
the diminishing end of an opera-glass”; and there con he no 
doubt that in such a ca8<3 it was a great mistake that she should 
havo bti(}u put forward in parts whicli i-eealled the powerftd acting 
of her famous rtdalivo, and brought into notice her own compara- 
tive insignificance. And in another way, too, Mrs. Siddons seems 
to have b(ien lilto a cloud over lier, for she says that a deep impres- 
sion wart made upon her by the vapid vacuity of my aunt's lifo,” 
and her apparent dcadness and indillcrence to everything, which 
1 attributed (unjui^Lly perhaps) less to her advanced age and im- 
paired powers than to what 1 supp().«»(*d the withering and drying 
iiilluciico of I ho over-stimiiJaiing atmosphere of emotion, excite- 
ment, and iidmirutiun in which she bad passed her life; and that 
“ such was my dread of the oHi ct of my profession upon me that 
I a<ldcd an curnest petition to my daily prayers that 1 might bo 
ded'oTided from tho evil infiueuco 1 feared it might exercise upon 
me.*’ Tho only point on which j\n?s Kemble seems to have b^u 
satisfied 'with herself in her profi^ssioutil capacity was in her 
divrtsing, on which her memory dwells with evident pleasure. 

Mif^s Kenihhi's po^sip also inelmhis nimierous anecdotes of emi- 
nent actors and other persons. Wo hav(j nn amusing glimpse of 
Liston at the beginning of his career, when lie used to recite 
Collins's ** Ode to iho Passion.s,” altii«d in a pea-green coat, buck- 
skins, toji-liools and powder, wfith a scioll in his hand, and also 
essayed his tragic powers in Hamlet. He seems to have hod a 
t.isto for fun of rather a mi8chievou.s kind, such as trying to excite 
the rirtibiliiy of the actresses by presenting somo ludicrous ol^jectto 
them just as they had to go on llm stage with a serious aspect. Thus 
he presented an Ophelia with a basket of can*ota, onions, and pot- 
herbs instead of tnc conventional liowers and straw ; and, having 
paint(jd the luce of Mw. Stephen Kemble’s daughter Fanny like a 
clown, coufronfi'd her with licr mother just as the latter was 
making up a gmve face to act with in a mournful part, There was 
also a very ma voua aotre>s whom he would frighten on the slaro by 
making gestures «.s if thcio were something wrung with her dress, 
as to the set of which she Tvas very particular. Unco ho infused a 
lilllc dnjUery into the funeral .scene in Hvinro mul Juliet^ which 
used to bo most cliiboratoly disnul, and often, Miss Keinblo says, 
made people ill, by giving the chorister boys bits of brown paper 
to wipe ilieir eyes with. Wo arc also shown Sheridan, on 
the first night of IHzarro at Drury Lane, Juini at work writing 
tho finl.sh ofdho play, while Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble had 
to learn the scraps sent to them ss tho piece went on ; and also 
the dismal scene on Saturdays, when the unfortuTiate workpeople 
und underlings of the theatre used to make pathetic appeals to 
Sheridan for tin instalment of w ages, and ho would say cheerfhlly 
as ho passed to tho tu».*asury, “Oh yes,ccrttiinly, certainly, my good 
people,’ and then go oil by a Lack way with the whole receipts 
III Ids pocket. There in a pleasant picture of Mrs. Inchbald, who is 
described us “ a person of very remarkable character, lovely, poor, 
with unusual mental powers, and of irreproachable conduct.” Her 
life was devoted to the airo of a dependent relative disabled 
by sickness. She was “ singularly upright and unworldly, and had 
a childlike directness and simplicity of manners, which, comfaineil 
with her pei’sonal lovelines.s and halting, broken utterance, gave to 
her conver.Hulion, which was bi)th humorous aud witty, a most 
peculiar and comical charm.” bho was not an fictress of special 
merit, but still of respectable capacity ; and although she stuttered 
habitually ''in private talk, sho spoke fluently on the stage. There 
are also sketches of social and political celebrities, such as James 
Smith of llio Jteje.^ted Addrema^ Horace Twiss, Basil Montague, 
Hook, Weber, Mulibian, Lord Melbourne, Lady Caroline Lomlb 
Lawrence tho painter, and many others. 


ST. HELEN’S, DISIIOPSGATE.* 

rf HIERE used to be a stock question for debate at Mutual Ini- 
X pruvemont meetings $ it ran somewhat as follows :—>^ich 
is wtn-se (or better), a great opportunity without a greet man, or a 
peat man without a great opportunity ? A question of the same 
kind might be started as to tooJcs. Whether is better a great sul^ 
ject without a great writer, or a groat writer without a great 
subject f There can hardlv oe a more promising subject than Old 
London. Writers of all kinds might treat of it. There is history 
and poetry and philosophy in it. There is physical geogmphy and 
antiquarian topography and ozmcdotol biography, xhere aro 
statistics and art and architecture. Medicine, iaw, and theology 

* The Aiutale of St Uelee^ Biahoptpaie, By Kev. J. £. Cox, DJ). 
London : tlasley Brethers. zS^ 
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UDifty lie inclttded« In feet, wo can wish a roinpetenl author, what- 
ever may be his own tastes, no more intereslmp or worthy topic 
than one which in anv wav relates to London. Yet it is simply 
dishearteninji;, as boolt after book comes out, and as one by 
one the various aspects and divisions of tlio subject are louchf?r(, 
to find so seldom anytliinj]: hut servile imitation of old 
authority, tradition and le^'rnd taken as fact, false in- 
ferences from true premisses, aiid conclusions drawn ajrahibt 
the weiffht of evidence. A liistoiy of St. Helen’s, Dishops- 
g^td, might ho learned, amusing, arid didactic all at the samo 
time. It might begin with sonic account tlio ground occu- 
pied by the nunnerv ; why does the chiirehynrd slope so steeply 
from the street? Where did the ohl wall p.rs.s? What Roman 
remains have Ix'cii found on the site? kSuch questions might bci 
discussed us preliminary to the liislory. Next might coiuo an 
account of the Vriury ; who wi*rti the founders? when was it 
founded P wlmt wore the names of the priorosse.s ? what menliou 
is there of them in rontoinporary history ? To this might bo 
appended, in a f(»ot-uolo or otheiwise, tJio original documents rela- 
ting to the foundation, and perhaps h ^"terrier ’’of the lands mid 
houses belonging to the nuns. (Ihnplers t>;i t ho Suppression, on 
the eminent rnou who weroeonnocled with the parish, siicli as 
Richard Williams, r/^ia^^Oromwoll, Shalispeare, Richard 111 ., and 
Sir Julius (hcstui:.'*^on the recent changes, on tho houudaries of the 
parish, on thj^-tfondititm of tho church, the mt)Muntent.s, and the re- 
cords, wjSferotructs — all these might lollow ui ordtu*, mid the result 
which would sali.'^lyMny I’ernler. An njipondix might 
be made to contain the originals of dociimi'iiis r .tieed in the text,' 
and the registers nnd churchwardniM' account^ in fnll, if it wero 
desired. A parochial history (d’ this Kind is always w’elcome. It is 
never dry reading’, even to pcjople who cuuj litllo for anti^^uariuii 
details. Ami tho hiatory of an irn[s)rt;irit London pari^^h deserves 
some such treatment. 'J'hero is so iiiiich of association, so much of 
what may b^i called tho poetry of history, in it, that W(' can hanlly 
realize the state of a man’s mind whc» sil.s down deliberately to 
compile a volume like this l)cfore us. It hu« been long expected 
at the hands of Dr. C’ox, and our tlisappejntmcnt is the greater. 
'Fhe vorj’ first words diHsipato tiny hop(‘8 wi* may have formed. 
After all that has lieeri done of late 3 ears to put historical 
topography on a scieiilitic footing, it is (hques'.ing to read as 
follows at the he.ad of Chapter 1 .: TradUion reports thsii 8t. 

Helena, the patron saint of this Church, w.ms h/VU at ColcheMer 
A.u. 242, and was tho daughter of Coel If., Ihinc*' of Britain and 
King of that dif trict.” After this one feels iuciinod to close the 
book in despair j and a further examination that Dr. (k)x 

bus determined to write the rest of his work accortling to this be- 
ginning. After the story of Helena co'niea a long quotation fvem 
Richard of VVestminster to show that she was horniu ]i(mdon,and 
a short one from Stow to show that ‘’hf* built tho wallh of 
London and Colchester. Next there is a paragraph w’hich irom its 
importance must he given as it stands:—*' Tin* original church of 
St. Helen in London was dedicated to the lOiujiress HeJenit, and i.s 
.said to have been erected to her memory hv her (’onslaiitino.” 
A foot-note cites the iminipt achablo anihorily lur tliis remarkable 
asaortion— 'that of tho European Mayazine. 

The early parochial history of London deserves better treatment. 
’Chore is no saying what important resuli.M might not b ■ achioved 
by its ndeipuilo investigation. How did this paii'^h eome inlo 
existence? Was the church of English foundstion ? Was thm-c 
any manor, any soke, any great estitc lu Iho parish? Who were 
Ranulph and ihihert, wiio gave the church to the (kinons of Si. 
Eaurar and when was the agreemeut made which Dr. Oox ])rints 
in f\ill both in l^nglish and Latin? 'I’he names of the witnesses, 
twonty-one in number, would surely have made it possible to Imd 
a date. But, in truth, we must ho satistied for tho preseut \\ith 
what Dr. Cox is good enough to give us. 'Iho Insiory of 8t, 
Helen’s has yet to be written ; but br. (Jox's collections, bo iiu* as 
they go, may he found of use to the future writer. Dr. Ckjx is 
quite unahre to make any diMliictions from tho doemnents ho 
quotes. Ho belongs to the aanio order of antiquaries as Mr. Hugo, 
to whom he constantly rcfer.'i, and we can otdy liopo, for tho 
sake of the coming historian, that his excerpts and citations 
are correctly madi*. At the Fame time it mu.st nut be sup- 
posed that they are all of erpial vahio. Eor example, the 
chapter on the monuments hegina witJi two pages extracted 
from Ohaunccy’fl Ifinfonral Aninjuifivs of llerts^ uii bepulchral 
usages in ge.ncrnl, from which wc ohtiiiu tho interesting informa- 
tion that “ monmnentH are denoniiriat-ed a nmnieudo’^ that epitsqjha 
were inyenhxl b^^ IJiiU'^ the Theban poet, and tliat they “aerv'u for 
four uses or ends” — namely, to prove pedigrees, to show wlicn 
“tho party deceased,’ to set an o.xaraple “ to follow tho good and 
oschow the evil,” and, lastly, to put the living in mind of their 
mortality. After time spending two pages. Dr. Co.v goes on to 
say, “ It would occupy far too niiieh spaeo to onumorato tho uumo- 
roua monuments which exist within tho walls of St. Helen’s.” 
This astounding announcoment will pvohahly mark the place at 
which most readers will leave oPT. Eortunati'ly, however, Dr. Oox 
consents to mitigate the rule so far as concerns “ those most gpecitilly 
worthy of notice,” and wo have a meagre and uusalisfnctory 
aCootmt of tho chief feature of wluit Dean Stanley ouc-y happily 
tenoed the “ Westminster Ahb<iy td the City.” Tho monuments 
removed from St. Martin’s Outwich are only immed in an appendix, 
and then very slightly, although they have so gi’eatly added to 
the attractions ot the church. Of Ibo monument.^ described, 
one or two will hardly bo considered to Imvo been worth a 


description. There in a cut of the tablet of William ^tid, 
Flos inercatorum. but the quaint Latin epitaph ie omitted, 
while tho long iiilcription to William Finch, which ie by 
no means so interesting, i.s printed at foil length both in 
Latin and English, 'fhe famous deed in white marble upon bhtck 
by which Sir Julius A riel mare, otherwise Cffisor, binds hlmse'lf 
when called on io pnv the debt of nature, is given in an Etigfirii 
translation, but the Latin may be made out feom n good wood- 
cut: — 

Omnibus \pl fiddihu-* ml futus hoc prrenfs .scriptiun porvcnorlt: 
mo iiiilnnii Adclmarc nli.is rriilirpm utrin^q. Juvis dortorwn Ktiaia- 

horbjv IloginiP siiprcMi.T ciiriiP Ailinir.ililtifi-* Judicom ct uinnn e mrtgirtfis 
lihrlloruHi : ,1arol>o jo ivatis cousilihns, rancellimuin fkinccaril Ct 

baciunuii .«-crL'm<»riini line f»rv*tcin carta uica oonllrmasso, mo 

.•aliuvi'iUo djA m'> mnniric Nutuisr dcbitiim libentcr .snlutuiuiu qnaiu ptirnum 
I >co plnciicrit. 

Tins aingulnr ilocuiiit Tit, dated 27 Eoh. 1634, and Iwlow is A line 
“ Irrotulatin* Haplo," and ;i si^coud date, that of tho Judge’s death, 
iS April, 1636. 

Tho chapter on the “ Wcrlhics " connected with St. Helen’s is 
acarcely hel tel*, though the dvdiilh are a little less meagre. Dr. 
Cox fieonia to prefer l)Ioi'rn|ihical compilation, and gives some 
intere.-^tiiig particularrt of thw lives of Croaby, Holies, Jiidde, Ga>sar, 
and others, for tho moat, part made iqi of e.xtracts,but perhaps none 
the worae on that account. The spcciuieiia of Dr. Oox’s owu stylo 
which he oilers us are not siieh aa to cau.sft a reader any reluctance 
iu turning aside U) tho writinga of other authors. But tho. 
extr.K'is aii^ not nlwa}8 Jnippily cliosen. At the end of an account 
(.if R)e)uir<l Williams nltns Gromvvell, wo aro treated io ft para- 
graph from that very n'ConditB writer Stow, inserted to enable us 
to judge for oui-.stdve.s of “ the energetic; action bikon by Thomas 
Cromwell iu tho progress of tho Reformation.” One would think 
the great 1‘lnrl of h^ssex was almost unknown to lanie; and that 
Dr. Cox, by his careliil Btndy of Stow, hud found out something 
new about him. After all, tho pum graph only records that ft 
Bible \\a.s in bis time plaeed in every pimsh church, and that 
parochial registers wenj then begun to bo kept, Clearly Dr. Cox 
Las never rend Mr. Green's IShort liislory^ nor heard of the 
“ LnglDh Terror.’’ 

But it is tiresome, n.s AA^ell as vexations, to wado any further 
through this dull hcjoK. It luid one merit —a. good index— and tho 
cuts, if not very Humorous, an', fairly cngiavod, and well selected. 
That St. Helen’s should have fallen twice running into such 
very incompetent handfi as* Ihoso of Mr. Hugo and Dr. Cox is 
nothing ies'« thiiu a public misfortune. Tim subject was ft worthy 
one, and perhaps wo may yet seo it. worthily treatod, A nionj 
charming oasis in the desert of the City than is ailonlod by Great 
St. 1 liden’s ran scarcely bo imagined. Onco within the gateway, 
and the vurmoil rsging outside may be h>rgolten, Tliere is green 
gni«B, at least a littlo. d'hero jiro a few gr(*tia trees. On tho right 
is tho terribly restored back of Crosby Hall. Round tho sqiiEiro 
' aro “(^ueen Anno” houae.s of the utmost ((unintness of which rod 
brick is capahlo. An 4 |>eii doorway admits througli apfinellod and 
marble paved hall the hot ray.B of the sun from a neighbouring court. 
Tho western door of iho clmrch, de-si ned by Juigo Jone.B, and 
surmounted internally with a profusion of carving, rrminds tho 
visitor that. “ This is none other than tho howso of God.” Tho 
side porch is still more curiously Jacobc^an, and the chiircJi is full 
of moimmeid.'i and Uiblets, Gothic and classical, a plain stone tomb 
in the .Nuns’ aisle bearing, ench Sunday riiorning, the dole of fresh 
loaves on a linen cloth which sonm urjlcnowu honofnetor loft to the 
poor of the parish in the centuries long gone by. Cnee within 
you may fancy yourself in a roTintry church, so entirely (loos every 
arrangement ditfer ficjru that of aa« ordinary City church. In 
the lirst place, there is a congn'gation. Whftttn’er may be 
Dr. Cox's HhortcomingB as an author, there is no doubt that 
; he succeeds, not only in filling his church, but in keeping it full, 
and giving every niembcr of tljo congregation something of ft 
ix'rsonal intereHt in tlie inaTutenance of the ancient fabric. A 
little too much has perhaps been done in the way of “ restomtioK.” 

. Some of tho mominionts have been needlessly moved about. The 
^ stained ghiss is stariugly luodern. But, on the whole, wo ore not 
! dispoHcd to find fault. The Ionic pillars of Jones’s W'ork have 
I not been taken away, nor has tho oak carving boon replaced with 
I stained deal n .9 in .90 many othqr chtirches. The lover of hemldty 
I will find much to interf'.st him; but we wish Dr, Cox had told us 
j to whom the ai*ms on tho “ Nuns’ Grnlo ” are to be attributed* 

I He tells U9 (p. 42) that they aro “no longer discerwiblo ” : IsWJt. 

• unless we are greatly mifltakefi, they were very plainly visible ntrt 
. many years ago^ and drawings of them probably exist. But 
Cox's heraldry is not what it ought to be, and jwriiAp* he is ri^t 
, to give us ns few examples as he can. Oiio desem# notide, we 
read (at p. 43) of a piece of beautiful carving which had heed 
used to siKStain the Ixird Mayor’s sword and mace when be catde to 
Ht. Helen’s in state ; and the amra blazoned on it Were a» fellews 
(wo qtiote verbatim) “ Ar* a cross, Raguly. Gu. odd a deirieT 
canUin, Ermine — the arms of Sir John Lawrence^ Iiotd Mayor, 
1665.’' ’Ihis charming heraldic descriptiofl renndds lis of the 
shield of the Baron of Barbazure in Thackoray^e JMse 
“ The three mullets on e gtilies wavy reversed, eurwomrted by the 
sinople couclinnt Or j the woll-known bognizanee of the hotttfe, 
hlmed in gorgeous heraldry on a hundied benneiSi simnounting oh 
ninny towel's.” 
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THE HEIUTAGE OF LAN OP ALB.* 

TiyTRS. ALEXANDER has broken frefi^prouud in her new 
iVX boolc, and hw laid the ensene in the tioifwhen pretty gentle- 
men wove powdered wiga and laced coats, carried swords and usiid 
the® on wnall provocation, swore strange oaths, drank deep and 
played high, bwke the Ten Oommamlinents with as little coinpauc- 
(tinu jos they boxed the watch or kissed the chambermaitJ, and 
n*ade life didicult for the staid and perilous for every one. Con- 
{sffluently her book deals with falae personations, abductions, 
hii^Tced juarriages, and personal lyrannicM impossible in our i)resent 
society, but natural enough in times when the Sirand was nearly 
as dangerous as Hounslow or Bagsliot Heath, and these were in a 
worse condition for travellers tlian Sicily is at the present moment. 
A hundred and sixty years ago strange things w'ero done in I 
England; and in the remoter districts where there were few 
neighbours to watch, and none powerful enough to prevent, tlie 
iniquity of those in high pkces, all manner of foul crimes were 
comiriitled, with no one to help the poor victims, or to carry the 
history of their wrongs to those by whom they might ho redressed. 
The incident, then, with w'hich I'he J/mtaffn of Lungdnlo 
opens was possible in those bygone days, if it smacks of improba- 
bility, even with all the appliances of despemto sea-rovei-s and 
faithful adherents ready to cut a throat or a purse at tho word of 
cogunaud, and afraid of nothing so much as of the monotony of virtue. 
As it is, however, the peg oi\ which the whole of tho story hangs, 
and as Mrs. Alexander has written a lively, good-tempered, rattling 
novel, wo must shut our oyos to the length of tho how first drawn, 
and try to believe in the marriage us she has presented it. 

This marriage is presented thus. Maud Langley, the rightful 
heii'oss of Langdalo, is tho ward of her balf-unclo John. Tho 
family estates nave been forfeited for the political misdeeds of 
Maud’s father, he having been on tho losing Jacobite side; but 
there is a pardon floating somewhere about tbe world, of tho 
existence of which John is awme, and which, when found, will 
place Maud in possession of the whole rich heritage. As it is, 
she appears to be a penniless dependent on her uncle’s bounty, 
this uncle being “ half-brother on tho left hand ” of her late father, 
and a scheming, surly, sullen villain, w’ho had never forgiven his 
brother for having been born after the marriage of their p«iTents, 
while he had lost tho lights of priinogenitiire by coming into the 
world before. He therefore thinks to muko mattem square by 
‘marrying his niece to his son ; kuc)wing that tho pardon will some 
day be w6ught to light, and Uint Ihira the estates will come at lust 
into the elder, if the illegitimaV, branch. Maud, partly cajoled, 
and partly bullied, at last agrees to the marriage, which is to take 
place at Langdale Vriory ; whither the uncle, who hus been ap- 
pointed by the (Jovcrnuiout agent and administrator of the estates, 
has brought her— the wild loneliness of the place favouring aiij 
deed of violence that he might desire or devise. But while 
Maud and the parson, the uncle and the waiting-maid, are 
ready for their various parts at the Priory, the bridegroom elect is 
the hero of a rather unpleasant ad\enturc. He is at the little 
village inn down in the valley, wdiither he had been drawn by a 
Jotter purporting to come from some fair intrigante who desired to 
800 him ; nuL when ho finds that no hona nibn is to the fore, ho 
hastens to ivturu home, and then leanis that his luirso has broken 
away and none other is to be had. After sundry imprecaliou.s 
accompanied by various smart blows with his whip, he seta out to 
walk, when he is surrounded by a gang of men who blindfold bim, 
strip him of bis fine blue and sih tr coat, yet do not otherwise 
malti'eat him, but only keep him in close custody for a certain time. 
\Vhen he is released he hurries oft' to the Priory to find that Maud 
has been already married to a strange man personating bim, 
^ and not detected aa an impostor even by his father. Only Maud 
discovera tho chetit alter tho binding words have been spoken ; and 
ahe keeps the secret, even though she swoons, fearing lest tJie 
stranger, whose eyes “ were like Jier father's,” should be assassi- 
xiated, as in all probability he would have been. As she dislikes 
•her cousin Harold, tliough ehe Lad been weak enough to consent 
to marry him, she is not sorry for tho obstaclo that has now been 
placed oetweou them ; and, girl-like, nourishes a faint unspoken 
feeUng of romance for the man who has rescued her from what 
would have been lifelong misery, and whoso manner W{i8 more 
than kind, as his action was even more than chivalrous. lu this 
delineation of the girl’s unexpressed and only boll-formed feeliug 
the author has shown the same light hand and subtle delicacy 
that she showed in her character of Maggie in the Wooitig O't. 
' She has caught the vogue, sliadowy, di'eamy hope, mingled with 
fear and doubt and wonder as to what and who this strange 
husband of hers might prove himself to be, which would be the 
state of mind into which a pirl would be thrown by such 
on event, y4^ which few wnljers w'ould have presented with 
Mrs. Alexander’e accuracy of touch, and siulful steering 
between mawkish sentimentality and unnatural coldness. 
Bbe canino the ewe skill into the description of Maud's feelings 
when she baa discovered who her husband really is, and when 
what would otlierwise have been hm* natural admiration for him baa 
been checked by the warnings and mattered whisperings of his 
iniquities with which her aunt for her own purposes has plied 
her. His eagCrnoss, too, and rather fiery manner of wooing frightmi 
bar when ishe is taken by him to his lodgings, afUr he h>u rescued 


her from her cOusin Hold’s first attempt at abduction : but the 
dawning: of a warmer feeling b very prettily indicated, and b (^uito 
in keeping with tho whole character of the tend^bearted, 
pure^ and maidenly heroine. Mrs. Alexander is happy in her 
horomes. She has tho knack of presenting reaBonable women full 
of womanly feeling, hut Ireo from passion, and as devoid of coarse- 
ness 08 of prudery, 

liOdy Holmsforrl is not so successful a presentation as Maud 
Langley. We will give her portrait b the authors own words : — 

The (kiiintosfi of Ilelin^ford snt at her toilette oue foggy evening about 
the beginning of tlio year. 

Tlic OninlesH was a lady— a beaufy still— a wit— a politic] au--«n 

in.stitntion of bondoii life in the first qiiartcr of tbe eighteenth century. 
The dimuTH and enrd-pnrti'is of Liuly Ilflnir-ford were lieuvens of fashion 
into ivhioh the outsiilers Btrove fur adinintsion with fur more of purpose and 
mifiriug upplication than they did to make tlicir culling and election 
auio.** The (Jonntes;* w.is ni»bly born, nobly wed, and early widowed. Tory 
by birth and early «Ps(t(.intion--VVhig by choice— through a certain cold 
erefune9.H of intell(M-t. wiiich gonerally guide<l hor right, save when possiern 
blinded her witli the gold dust of delusion. 

!Slui was alurge voluptuously-formed woiufto, with a pale olive complexion, 
and dusky whuffing of the upper lip quite un-English. 

A stately comiiisndir.g woman, formed by Nature for a great lady. And 
iu‘W she Blit before her toilctte-Ublo gazing iiilfUliyon her mirror, while 
with ber own fair discriminating bund she fixed the quftinllv-cut patches 
onn(.<iined in a box hold by nu oW^uiuus waiting-woman on tiio plump and 
delic.aU'lv-rouged cheek.*], which, ouo after the other, she turned to tho light 
of l-lio wax* tapers in the girandole. 

“ There, Bcville, I need add no more. In truth, it is sad wasto of labour 
,'ind of lime. There is no one in town worth dre.viugfur, only wom-oot old 
rakofi .'ind iii'iipid young ones. Ah, Bevillc, there is not one. Whig or 
‘ Tory, to oompuie with tliat splendid Spaniard who dazzled ua $1} in PariB 
host* autumn.’* 

Lady Elelmsfurd sjtoke to her .maid with the sort of coiifemptuous coufi- 
d<*uce tyrants bestow on slaves they imagine too lowly to judge or to 
dusapproYO. 

The Spaniard of whom she spoaks is a cerhiiu Don Juan di (tic) 
Mouteiro, tlio secret of whoso real personality wo will not tell, and 
who has Wn her lover after a Jashioii. But what waa a pasa- 
ing fancy with him WD8 a true passion with hex; and, accord- 
ing to the manner (d‘ men and women, as his love waned here 
grew, till at last ^ho lost all self-respect and reticence in the 
headlong madness ol' her despair, and flung at hb feet 
the love which bo liud not cared to take to hb heart. 
But from Sappho’s days downwards what woman ever won a 
man’s heart by openly ofiering her own P And the Countess of 
Helmsford is no exception to the rule, He is madly in love with 
Maud, of whom the reader discovers at once that ho b the 
mysteriour husband, and is only solicitous how ho can win her love 
in return without showing his cards premalui‘ely. For the whole 
story is bound up wulb the royal pardon, and consi^uent restoration 
of tlie Mtatos, which pardon is to l)0 found somewhere, though no 
one knows exactly where; and, when found, will release 
Maud from the guardiansliip of her half-imclc, and make her 
marriage with her coikiin Harold less and less possible. ,lf, then, 
Monteiro can win her love, voluntarily and frankly given, his 
happiness is secure on all side.s ; but be must not let the Countess 
know how things stand bctw'eon him and her nie^:© — now her 
guest and charge— Maud having run away from John J^gley to 
throw herself on tbe protection of Lady Heluisford, who b ber 
mothers sister. Mouteiro well knows of what her womanly 
jealousy would be capable were she to discover that, us she says, ahe 
has been supplanted by the daughter with Mouteiro, as Wore- 
time tbe mother had siipplanlod ner with L<?rd Langley. And 
indeed, when slio does discover the truth, she acta as it might 
have been supposed she would, and sends Maud back to Jolia 
Langley and ail the perils included in such guardianship. 

The men, loo, act according to their natums, and again Maud is 
abducted by her cousin Harold, to be again rescued by 
her husband Monteiro, who brings the news of hb own 
pardon and admission into tho King’s service, as well afl of 
tho resloration of his wife to tho title and heritage of Langby. 
But, generous always, he loaves her free to renounce him even at 
this supreme moment, and would have quitted her for ever had 
not Maud’s natural love for him burst forth. He therefore yields 
to her prayer to remain, and they are to be remanied on the 
morrow in a more binding and orthodox manner than before. This 
is the bam skeleton of tho plot, in telling which we are doing the 
book no harm ; for the interest of the story litiS more in the work- 
ing out of tho characters than in tho mere action of the drtuua. 
Wo aru Sony to have to add that the author is at times 
unpardonably careless, and that she trips where a writer of her 
power and practice might bo least expected to tail. Her mmmar 
IS not always faultless, her adjectiv&s are sometimes redundant, 
she blunders in her of foreign words, and she is not a good 
corrector of the press. Moreover, she commits the most astoond- 
ing anachronisms, as when she tbakes one of ber personagea per- 
form a sonata by Beethoven a good half-century before Beethoven 
was born. 


* Tht HerUdige of Langdale, A Novel, By Mrs. Alexander, Author of 
wdThe Weoiog 0*t,‘* “ Which ttiall H ib.” 3 veb. LeQdqn ; KJcliard 
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FBENCn LITERATURE. 

fl'lHE .third Tolume recently published by Oount Pibkesch* 
-I* completes the collection of Gcutz’s correspondence witb 
the Hospodars of Walkchia. Austria, whose politics naturally 
have the foremost place in these despatcheS| was eager, before 

* Dipithea tin Cheifulwr df. Cents own; Hnapodara d» 

Fublldcs par M. b Comte Trokcscl^OBicn. VoL JLIL Fsrisi Fioo. 
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Napoloon'a dotTUfall, to preeorve an attitude of armed neutrality, 
equally dietiking an alliance with Buesia and a nenrer intimacy with 
Iranco. llien came the idea of a coalition against the aiutilioua 
projects of the French Kmperor, and Ihe firm rcdolve on the part of 
the European Powers to restore old frontiera. It is a curious 
fitet, abundantly proved by the work WCoro ua, that the allied 
sovereigns had not entertained at first tho idea of dethroning 
Napoleon; on the contrary, they regarded the restoration of the 
Bourbons ns an evil, and merely wislicd to eonchid** pence on the 
"basis of the (Jongress of Oliulilloii. AVitli niferenro to tJie 
Eastern question, ■which was already at that tinus occnjn ing the 
attention of Juiropean statesmen, (Icntz observes that the exist- 
ence of tho Ottoman J^inpin* is es.s(^ntiul to the indtqu'ndenre 
of the West, and that it constitutes one of i he most furinidahle 
chocks on tho ever-growing ambition (d JtUfsia. In i<S2j and 
1824 tho Czar was absolutely opposetl to any scheme implying 
the political freedom of (in^cco, admitting only fur the (Iieeksa 
distinct civil administration, but fully delermiiuul on retaining 
an infiucnco of which a system of autonomy would dopri\o him. 

M. do Trfjverrct luus been led in the coiirsc of liis studies to 
dovoto much attention to Italian literature, lie has taken tho 
Italy of the sixteenth century as the subjoct of his lectures ut Bor- 
deaux, and now pres*ml8 us witli an elegant little volume* embody- 
ing tho principal results of his teqcJhinp. I d vhlg under the constant 
tin-cat of invasion, an(J^^iVrjf()Hnded hy three pow(!rful nations xxliich 
were watching fittest opportunity to eiisla\o them, the cou- 
lemportirju^^^of l^Iachiavel bad the iriisfrntune of helping on by 
dissensions the subjugation of the peninsula, and 01 })Ohtpuning 
^^ 4 hat political unity which has only just b-'n realized. The 
dovolopiuont of this idea gives great interest u» M. do Tveverret's 
sketch of Machinvel, the first and the longest in the voliiiiie. The 
author of 11 Vrinnpe is cerlainly very little known to French 
readers ; but atill the praises b»-slowed upon him in inodorn times 
and the respect paid to his memory nave helpcal to bring him 
somewhat into notoriety. But who has ever opened the works 
of Sannazaro, or ghmeed at Cfistiglione'.s 11 VvrUyiunoi Yet 
these two men are worth studying, Ix-causc they give us a viv id 
and naive picture of tho Kenaibsance, and enable us to understand 
a phase of civilization which has often been misrepresented. M. 
de Tr^vemjt s volume is written in a vtuy agreeable manner, and is 
completed by an appendix containing, amongst other things, the 
original of a few of ttannazaro’s poems. 

French literature boasts of two excellent works on Ibo bislory 
of German and Italian philosophy ; but it has not yet produced any 
tolerablo sketch of modern French metaphysics. M, Damirou's 
two volumes are filly years old, and ibcrelore me out of date; 
the essays of M. Uenouvier and M. liavnibson vio not aim ut being 
anything beyond mere auinmaiies dealing with generalitie.s end 
avoiding details. M. Ferraz tells ns in his preface t thiit bo has 
entortained the idea of doing for his own country what MM. 
Wilm and Fcrri have done respectively for Germany and for 
Italy. We hope that he will find time and strenglh to carry out 
his plan ; in the ineauwdiile ho has pviblisiied a very interesting 
, volume in which ho treata of tho schools of thought respectively 
headed by iSaint-HimoTi, Fouri<n*, Cuhet, I’ierre I^croux, Auguste 
Comto, and Proudhon. The naturalist group, exaggerated in tho 
writings of Buchner, Moleschotl, and Bobin, is hero identified 
with Gall and Brou>said. M. Fi'rraz is juetifitxl in expressing 
regret that French men should have been so thoroughly aosorbtd 
by iho political, administrative, and military history of the last 
seventy years tia to forgot to take notice of the evolution of j)hilo- 
Bophical theories •, and it is high time that this deficiency should 
bo supplied. 

M, do Pontmartin 8 Nauvcau.v iSainedis I have reached their four- 
teenth volume, and each instalment as it comes boforo us reminds 
us of works with which tho public is already familiar. But IVI. do 
Pontmartin has the gift of bringing out the true char.icter of the 
productions with which ho deals, and there is always much to learn 
from his articles. If we are disposed to (piarnd with him on llie 
present occasion, it is about his severe article on M. Doudau. 
Critics may perhaps bo jiistilital in -wishing that the two thick 
volumes oV AI. Boudan’s corrcHpondcuce had been more cau- 
tiously edited, and that the pruning scis.sars had been used 
with mol'd judgment. But surely, in tho midst of tho ques- 
tionable productions with which tho French press teems 
now, it is something to have to read a few' hundred pages of 
common sense, elegant language, and witty remark. Does not 
M.« de rontniartiii himself, in his article on AI. Jules Simon at 
the Acad^riiio Fraiicaise, deplore that tho places formerly occupied 
by Bossuet, Voltaire, Guizot, lliuuusat, &c., should now be filled 
by men like Al. Charles Blanc r' One of the best l ausenes in tho 
volume is the last, devoted to Mine. Volnys, who, under the name 
of L< 5 ontino Fay, was the favourite of all Parisian playgoers. . 

Tho biography of Alfred de Musset § cannot fail to attract much 
Attention ; it is a gi*eat deal more than a simple monograph, and 
the details it gives as to tho literary moveiiieut in Fi'ance dnringthe 
last half-century are extremely curious. M. Gustave Planche, M, 
Chaudcsaigucs, M. Hiiloz, Mile. Rachel — all iho leading stars of 
the llomantic school Occupy their respective places in this interesting 
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volume. The readers whom the famous biographical novel EUe et 
hit justly scandalized some years ago, and who found M, Al&od 
de Ylusset signally avenged m Lui rt s//r, must now complete their 
information by tu||ing to M. Paul de Musset’s biographical sketch. 

The “meti-opolw of the world,” as M. P. Lnbort calls Paris 
contains secrets which ai-e not of tho most attractive nature, and 
which few persems would care to fathom, if wo may judge firoJtn 
the dcM'riptioiiH given in the volume before us. Eugene Sue 
had nlrt'aily introduced ua in his Mystmes to the taffi^framt 
of Iho I'liubourg 8aiut-Anloine, and had explained t(V us 
tlio compoaitiou of that culinary phenomenon a Ila'rhfu^n, 
Wo might., however, he justified in supposing that the novelise was 
driiwin|j on his imagination ; but when we seo a sober-minded 
person liktt M. Imbort ratifying the statemonts made by M. Sue, we 
lire driven to Hiippoae that such eating-houses as ‘‘J/Azartdo la 
Pourcheltc ” really exist. Tho chaptm-H of this little volume titiat 
of the most various subjects, and Hltljoiigli they place before us 
pictures of A somewhat gloomy description, xvo have every now 
and then amusing bits, such us tho essay entitled ** A Matrimonial 
I Agency,’ and tho nairative of spirit-nujpiug experiences in tho 
line dc Cliareiiton. 

I’ho ariununouH writer to whom we are indebted for Xus 
fnumis ft la Jin dn momh f has done a good service to PVcnch 
pointdy. 'J'lie subjoct with -vv'hicli ho iloals is not rt pleasant one, 
but il rcquiivd to 'bo honestly and seriously treated, The morality 
oi‘ a iialion doju'nds in a great meas-ure on tho condition of its 
women ; and it is equally certain that the moral and in- 
tellectual training of ladies in Franco is anything but what it 
ought to be. Alany years ago, when grave philosophers and 
religious Ihiiikors protested against tho sy.stem adopted for tho 
education ol‘ Frenchwomen, optimists shrugged their shouiders 
and liujgbeil at tlio moroseness of wonld-lie Catos w’ho ignored 
the iviiuements of civilized life. The word of caution is now 
uttered, not by professed moralists, but by observers lx)]oDging 
to what is called fiishionablo society, who cannot help noticing 
lacts which stare them in the lace. What can bo the latter end 
of a communil V in which girls bioiight up in the most tliurough 
ignor.ancc of anything like religion and nigh principle 1‘eed upon 
such literary rottenness as the novels of AlAl. Belot, Flaulxu’t, and 
Zola? Tim picture is a melancholy one, but it deserves to be 
studied attentively by those who think that Knglaiid would bo all 
the bolter fiir the importation of Parisian manners. 

The French occupation of Canada has left traces wdiich §till 
subsist, and after more, than a century of English rule the popula- 
tiou of wluit was called La Nonvrlle France ia still closely attached 
to tho mother-oonntrv, Al. Charles do Bonncchosc has t‘\plained 
in nil interesting little vulumo X the origin of the Kreuch po^- 
.session.s in North Aimu'ica, and, wliilst giving llio bujg-i-uphy of 
General Mouteulm, he sliows by what tniiii of cireiiiUHtauces 
Canada fell into the hands of the English, This eliapter of 
colonial history is still little known, at least in its details, and it 
is only quite recently Hint the exploration of the French WarOllico 
and Admiralty records, together with tho study of the documents 
collected by Canadian writers, has thrown light upon tho public 
career of Montcalm. Al. do Ikuineehoso has perlormed his task 
r« inarkabh -widl, and tho two maps which end tho volume add 
inalenally to its tahie. 

After having gi\en us the history of h ranee during the reign of 
Louis W’., Al. .iobez now iiltempis to describe the last days of 
tho aimen rvyiinv, and to estimate the government of Louis X VI. § 
Ilia iii-bl \oiumo is taken up by au account of Turgot’s adiuinie- 
tration, and of the refo’-ms which that Alinister endeavoured 
to bring about. One of the principal facts which strike us 

in the hislory of that period is tho growing ostrauge-, 
nient of tho nation from the King. Tho only thtloiy capaolo 
of ju.stil\ing absolute monarchy os it existed in France had 
I been inapplii'ublo since the middle of the reign of Louis XIV,, 
and face to i’aco with a system which was rotten to its core 
stood public opinion daily gaini^ in strength, loudly calling for 
reforms, and insisting upon being heard, M. Jobez shows in 
miuuto detail what tho Court of Versaillofl was in 1770, describes 
the contending influences of Marife Antoinelto on tho one side 
and of tlie anti-Aiistriau party on the other, and dwells ujion the 
egregious blunder which the King committed when he dismissed 
Alaupeuu. The work of AJ. Jobez is wrilleii from the liberal point 
of vif^w, and will be found valuable; but tho author has adopted 
too gossiping a style, and seldom refers to the sources which he 
has consulted. 

Af. rabbd Chevalier has lately published tho first part of a 
work whicli will be of great service to students of mediaeval 
history, il TJm liepertoii’e des murceB hiUoriqim is to consist of 
three volumes, representing three distinct works; and the lexicon 
now in course of publication gives in tho briefest possible fozm 
the biogi’Hphy of all the nersons who have risen to any celebrity 
during the epoch incluaed between the establishment of the 
(-hristiaii Church and the end of the fifteenth century. Eacli 
article conijirisos two divisions ; the former, the biogral>by properly 
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60 called, Is limited to a few dates and leadiugr fiicte; the latter 
indicates, as completely as possible, the sources of inlbnnatton 
special monoffrapns, essays or disquisitions, ^c. Thus, by tefemn^ 
to M. Oheyalie* dictionary, any person wishing to write a Life of 
8t. Bernard, for instance, will find at a glaiice a list of all the 
works published about him, down to M. Patnats trifling article 
ineerted in the Bulletin da hmqniniste for 1870. llie volume is 

admirably printed, . . , * 

M. Bougut has wrilten an elaborate volume on art-cnlicisin. 
He is struck, ho tells us in his preface, by the random, hap- 
ha^'d manner in which critics often discharge their tusk *, ihoy 
io have no leading ])rinci}de to guide them, and in 
pi^ortion to their incompetence is the arrogance with which 
they deliver their oracles. How is this state of things to be reme- 
died? In answer to this question, M. Bougot begins by de- 
scribing the relations existing Detween criticism on the one side, 
and lesthetics, technology, and the history of art on the other ; ho 
then discusses the share which each of those elements should 
have in shaping our judgment, and he dtj votes the second part 
of his book to a brief sketch of I ho history of urt-crilicism in 
France from its origin, two centuries ago, to the present time. The 
conclusion ho arrives at is that all sound appreciation of a work 
of art should combine the science of a tnetaphyt;ician, the taste of 
ail artist, the imaginarlion of a poet, and the lechriical know- 
ledge of au historian. M. Bougot certainly does not mako things 
too easy to the critics. 

The monograph coinnosed by B. rLiur-'aiit is a curious 
chapter, so to say, detached from the history of the Albigouses, 
and it throws a good deal of light on tlie character of tho 
perscciiliou which brought about, as a final result, tho de- 
struction of Languedoc civilization. Wo see tho jealousy of 
two orders of monks breaking out in ojvm hatrtxt, followed by 
sentences of excommunication. Bernard Iiolicicux, llie unfortunate 
victim on this occasion, is charged vvithahctling hfresy, wheroa'< ho 
niendy constitutes himself the champion of a good man who had 
odifiod tho south of Franco by his virtues. Imr in advimeo 
of his age, Inj was boM enough to blame bis superiors, and the 
freedom of his opinions procured for l»im tho ohaniclcr of a 
reckless and daring agitator. Bernard was linally brought to 
trial, and condemned on the threefold charge of having stirred 
up the, country against the authority of the Inquisition, conspireil 
again.it tho King of France, and procMiied tko death of rojie 
Benedict XI. by poison. Tim narrative of this *pisodo in medkiival 
history illiLstrates vividly tho power of the llomish Church, and 
especially of that dreiKled tribunal which, was established to deciilo 
on cases of heresy, M. llauroau has given in an appendix tho 
principal documouti bearing on llie trial of Bernard Delicieux. 

Mrs. Craven has devoted a small volunio to ono of the dmmafift 
prrsnncp of llio lirrits d'une TJiero cannot, but bo sonio 

interesting, and especially aonio edifying, pngi's in the biography 
of a *Sih1er of Charity, and we have no doubt lliut tho life of 
Mile. Narischkin will be pojuilar amongst a certain clii 3 .s of readers. 
At tho .same time we suspect tliat the public in general is be- 
coming rather tired of Jiearing about the excellent persons of 
what wo may call the .Swetchiuo type; and the charm which 
pervades Mrs. Craven's earlier work will aull'er if nn attempt i.s 
made to spread it over a numlior of supplemental l/mgraphies. 

M. Kmile de (Tirardiu has collected, under tho title La 
qnciifion a number of articles on tho ino.st various 

snhjncts. Short notices of the Countess d’Agoult and of (teorge 
Sami appear in^closo proximity to papers on tho Postal Unit)n, 
tho Senate, and tho working classes. The volume dori\e.s its 
title from some of the essays in the secomi part, which treat 
of the Turkish quesiiou, tlu*. disarming of Furope, tho altitude 
■of Uussia, and the slate of finances us aflecUid by tho present 
coudition of foreign politii;s. M. J'miilo dc (liiurdin looks about 
him, find the result of his survey i.M extremely sombre. Ho 
thinks that wo should not be deceived by the apparent prosperity 
of France. Just now a paper currency is in favour, but at tho first 
rumour of war there must, he say.s, bo a general bankruptcy, and 
the law of 1870 wliich authorizes the Bank of Franco to refuse 
paynientft in specie shows that iiote.s may in the course of twoiity- 
four hours become utterly valneli|lB.s if tho politioal weather-glass 
should point to storm. Ixoimmy is absolut(*ly necessary through- 

« it Europe; there ismot a State which is not crushed under the 
eight of loans and taxes; and the problem lobe solved is how 
to retrench the enormous expenses entailed by the keeping up of 
standing armies, and to devote all available resources to the devclop- 
luent of industry in its many forms— roads, canals, luamifnctures, 
commerce, 4^c. Education also must bo eiicaiuruged and subsidized, 
for, tt» we arc bnppy to h!nrn,the people who now rule by virtue of 
universal sullrngo will not sanction \\nrs of conquest and territorial 
anooxatioii if they can appreciate tho blessings of intellectual culture. 
It may he admitted that M. Emile do Girardiu’a new collection of 
newspaper articles contains some matter that ia sound and prac- 
tical j but ho taixos up with it a considerable auiolint of sensational 
verbiage. 

Works on scientific subjects abound. Wo may mention first M. 
Boui^et’a educational treatisg written from the P ositivist point of 
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view *, and introduced by a preface fyom the pen of M. Ohnrlea 
Kobin. This volume, which has now reached a second edition 
acknowledges indeed the yood which has boeu done in other dayii 
by the teaching of Christianity, and oondescoudiiigly admits that 
man is even now a reli^ous animal; but the auuior mamtake 
agreeably to the dootitne of Auguste Comte, that collective 
humanity is the only divine bedng in the universe, and that a 
normal system of education must repudiate as obsolete the notions 
of the supernatural, of providence, and metaphyeica in general. 

M. liOLiis P’iguier’a popular handbook t kooiw up its character 
for accuracy, usefulness, and coinplotenesM. Under its several suh- 
diyisions of astronomy, meteorology, physics, pure and applied 
Mience, &c., it gives a brief sketch of recent discoveries and 
iinprovemenlH ; the principal meetings of learned Societies arottlso 
duly reported, and a biographical chapter supplies sliort notices of 
the moat distiiiguiflbed men of science who have died during the 
course of tho year 1 876. 

Tho knowledge of the numerous insects which destroy 
vegetation is of the utmost importance to agriculturists, who 
need for thrir guidance a compendious treatise of a practical 
character, strippod of a<*ioiitific feclinicalities, and giving inoroly 
tho principles and tho facts which e\ory one ought to know. 
This want M. ItenJu hns supplied in a iittlo volumoj, copiously 
illustrated, and compiled from tho works of Uie best enlomoJogiste, 
both French and foreign. 

We aro told that the new b(u)k § of M. Sacher-Mosoch has 
created great irritation in Germany; which is not much to l)o 
wondered at. rriidsians and Austrians aro described by the 
uqthor of tbc Conha in aomewliat disagreeable coqpui’s, 

and be has made fiction tho means of apprizing his readers that 
ces boas Allemands have all possible vices. At. Sacber-Aiasoch is a 
vigorous writer, full of originality, and hi.^ book, indopendontly of 
its political teudeucies, has ull the qualilies of a good novel. 

Al. Bufuii is already Ifiiown by an exeiillent treatise on the edu- 
c.ation of the blind, published some twenty years ago under the 
title iSuHVcrtirs ct vjipreasiona ctvm jrunr nvcnffle a work of 
which tho second oditioti is now before us.H Whether it is a novel 
or the hand fnle memoirs of a blind girl is not quite clear ; at any 
rate tho volume is w^.ll worth reading, for, in addition to the 
dramatic eloment it contains, the author has maimgod to discuss 
iiicidcntally a mmibcr of (piestions bearing upon education, othicB, 
and even metaphysics, lie explains with much force how tho 
loss of ono of tho eense.^ allccts the dcvulopment of tho passions, 
and sliow.s tho law of compensalion acting in tho cabO ot the bliivJ. 
If these iuteresling soMi/yniV* are uot real , they have unquestion- 
ably a stamp of reality wJiich must strike eveiy reader. 

TJio memoirs of tho gentleman who has adopted ** Fervacques *' 
as his noni de plume are neither cdiiyiiiir nor amusiugfl ; hib 
htu’oiiies belong to the demi-momie of all countries; but tho volume 
is readable, which is more than can be said of AI. Emile Zola'^ 
novel, L*nssommoir * six bundrod pages ol garbage given as a worlc 
of philological and moral pretensions. 
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The BIXTY-EIGITTII ASNIN EIISAIIY DINNER of the rr.ii)iratIon aill be IkM til 
thcFreunaaone' Taii.’n, (iuni t^tcen stKn t.mi Sniuidtiy, April ‘Ji. he/. 

Tiu lliKbt Hnri ViMnnnt DUllY'.K C.M.G.,ui »lw‘ > I ulr, 
f . t'i ti/'.S'Mutrrfr, 


The RIffht lion. LordAberdarc. 
C. R. Uirch, I'.Mp 
J. W. t’httpnniri. E‘h| 

II Hert>«rl Pirnnnd E»(|. 

Kir John (hUKrt. U.(\. 

Geo. tiiHlwiM, Kvit .1- as. 
Colonul C. Hei licit. 

J. Lanioiit-lirndic, rEq. 


.Inlill T.ci/l.'nn E»<1., r.S 
J.ll Mnli-. l.vi. 

Joliri J. Spftikes, Esn. 
l» .•'tCMiirl. I' -'<1. 
iiUinli M"i 1 , 1 . I i'| , R. 

¥ S Tt. il.ile Kni 

I hoiim-, Edi. 


W ( live i '] 

.1-. 1,11 II 

J. C. I’snii, F.kJ.. M a. 

Slnre the fniindatimi ol (ho .Siwntv the* .in of th.i.a lO;). imi hei'ii disirilmii'd i 
YVidowaand llrpiiuiiR nt IJnihb Aitinl*. rind diirmir ihe pii<<t }iur I it(i-tli<c<' 
rpliaiis liRi 


Vourtcen Orphaiis linvp rcM'ivid Vimniii... iiiniiiiiitn 


iXl.M*'. 'rhn In-titi 


euppionedby the Voluntniy Donatinn^ nnd SubEenpiitjn* uf Arln.t> and i' .ti..ii . ot the I mu 
Artg. 

Gentlemen's TIokets, *lg. , 1/,. iit’->‘. H'l tnl.. ninv bo nl)l.ilti('d nf (hr Sfowiirdi , n*^ tJi*' bar nf 
tJic KrtTiniwonn’ Tiivern , iwnl nt tin* .“sci i er-iry , ]<. Y'oi sO, i-.iio , 1 Tialu! ur .'•'qiu'u*, i* 

ARTISTS’ r.ENERAri liENEVOI Jl.Vr JNSTITCriUX, for 

•J ^ the Koliof (it Di,lii‘ ifl r'.iits, (ht ir WhIowh, nii(H.)ipUiJli.a. 

The ANNIY'EIWAIIY DINNER willtuko pliiot in Willis’s llournti, «u Sn^l.d’•\, May IJ, 
at Six o'clock, 

?ir W'lT.LIAM VEi;X«'*V HARrOflRT, (> V .M in tho Cliii.r. 

Dountiong will Iw received imd tli.mkmllj ncknou Inh" (l ; 

JOHN EVERErr MlI.I.VI'i, 15. V.. /Anau. nry ,V( /. Du y. 

IMIll.ll* I II AKLI.S H \KI)WH K. /».nw/>rr 
F. J..AMi:r. riiit E. s ..t.iM/, iiohi w. 

Dinner Tickets, iindud inn >V inc',. Om (.fiiinia 

WOYAT. EITEUVCY l'’l,.NM»._Th.i EICHTY-KKill TU 

-1-" ANNIVI’IIISAHV I.INNI.li I'f ll.i M .11 I'.k.' |il 'n' »l M il.i I’. .mu., i n 

Wednesday, May TIicE.iiloi id’iJilY'. Vi. .nintni ilic c nici iiii..ii, n, th, tj.ju 
The StcWiiiilg will be miinnincvd in fiitnrp imU, rfi'cim iitt* 

10 John Street, Adclpld W.C. (Kl'AMAN RLKWiri, 

QT. BARTllOLOM EW’S IK )SiMTAL mid Ci )LLI ’.( iK 

The SUMMEU MISSION kjMn* nn TuesUm . .Mav I 
For liarllnilarrt a« to the lln*iinal iiersniviU) , or by letter, to the Rvvi_ 

l>BNT WaUIUiS of llie k’lillvie. .‘'I. I(.ai tbolomcw » llnHpilal. JhC. 

A llandlHink Ibrwardvd on uiipln atioii. 

Q ’ UEEN’S "cOI.I.KCE,”ia Vin.f " SOivt,^^ 

luoorporaU'd by no\nl Thartcr. IR'il. for (In' Ccni nil Ediieutloii of Ladies 
audlor (;iantii!)*l citlliiiLic't ul km w lia^c. 

/‘n'lcii'i. 

HER MA.TEsi Y 'I HE (HH KN. 

]l K.H. llic I IllNt (.1 WVLES. 

II R H. tiK- I’lHM ESS 
T'lMbir-TliO I.OKI) m.'iHOP of LONDtiN. 

Th® CLAS.SKS will tnect fur the J'.a«(Lr Teiiii on Tlnirsdiiv. Ajini l'». New ThiniN nre to 
jireivnt ihemBflvc* tnr cxaml tuition, at in a M , i;n Mnnd:i>, Aunl In. (oi Ci iiv' •' on 

In Modem I.uiiynairi 1. .ind tot (lii'i k, \v ill be torirn'd on tin i lUiy ofSix Naim* Inilo nlnul 
IngtruotUni In Vocal luid Inslnimetit.il Mnoe. A I’minralory Clan liii’i Ik'. ii liiii.nd fo| 
tiirlg above Fiitirlcen who me not riiitl> toj tlie c MiiiiifiiUlwii Hi.iirfieiii iiir l••ulVlld bv MtinC' 
Y\OOD,atSl Hurley ^lreet, iiiid b> .Mnt. CakI'I M'l' ii, opiinbice the l/idlcKt. J'lmtK.ctU'ft’J mny 
be had on application ba tlie Lady lUddent., Mn.aCtliii\r 

F. ir PT.i; VI PTRE, DD..7VO/I .;•«/. 


I during 

1 1 

I. Elementary Butnny, by R. Rknti.kv. Pmfetair of Rotimj. Kinir'i Collide, Londnii, 

II. Knullrh Idternturo under EluulK.ih and Janiei, by Rev. E. 11. ur. 

PrlncluaL 

rv( Vk. 


ntJEENVS COfiLEGE, .Jd- and 1 g Hnrley Street, W. 

niGUEH LKCTVHKS. ior LA1)IE.S. The follow hue CouiKgwill b« given dur 

ibti Eflstor Term i 

I. Elfmcnu 

II. KniiUgh 

PrlncW, 

III. The li^eglidatloti of llio htHt Flrty Yciui, by T1 kn*u\ Cn aiu, R.A., Fndciitor of iJudern 

and Heriiety of the Ilntidi iRand., by IT. (r. Srr.LEY, Prnlc^ror of Geography. 
A Syllabus of the CourbCA w ill be pi mted soon uapr F. inter. 

K- H. FLITMVTRE, D.D.. Pz-wn'/w/I. 

S '^tJEEN’S COlXliC]-: S(.!Tfo<)r.“4a aml i/i iiarlev .Stvo.Tt; AV' 

Pdr Ctrla under Fonrtcin. Tlie CLASSES w Ml oi'cn for tlie F.iuter Term on Tburgdev, 
1 1ft. Should the numlnir of wppliciuilg v.ccci!<l that of a woncica, they will be udmitted by 
a coBiJMihtIvc ejctmination. 

. ’]^ip«vtoic« mty be )ia<t qd appUcatllm to the Lady Rodident, MU* Grove. 

E. M. PLUMPTUE, D.D., PrincifiaU 


14 YDE PAKK COLLEGE for LADIES, 116 Glonewter 

Terrece. Hyde Park. 

The JUNJOK TERM in'itin* A))rll 10. 

Tlio SENIHR TERM Mull *!. 

ProgpectUMf. containing Raincaor Prolbuor*. Teriiiit. ic., can bo had on RftftUotttoii to tho 
LadY'JImhiohkt. _ 

V>ADLEY~(rciU."EOE!^An to FOUR 

•> ENTK AUCE SCnOLABBllIPS. T.rM of die mtou.I '>f JtWtMth. On. »f <SO, .nd 
One of illtk all tenable lur Four Yean, will bo bold allcr the Easter hulldayf....Aftp<F to thft ' 
Ut.nHAtt. Hadley CoUtuc. Abltigdon. , 

( UtELTENIIAM OOLI^GE.-TWELV^^^ SCHOLARSHIPS^ 

Eicht, iin I I’nur.fvu. Illeutlon acixmd Wtiok In May. -Apply to the SKCRKTaRY* the 
Colloge, ClwiUrriharn. _ 

SCHOLARsillPS, 1 H77.-'fh\ 

. ’ANCIE^ will take pbvee at MbUuinmiT— For RljLht! 
iiilui iiiht'cjit applv to ttic llrMiM.iu, hherijiiriic Scluwil, Dorret. 


UIIEltHORXE Sin TOOL 

EI.KClTtiN to ELEVEN VACAl 


IVf A L V 1^. R X COLLEGE. 

^ SKW)ND term will b^ln on ifonduy, M«y 7. 

0 V E "r o' O L L ~K ”g ' E. 

Arii(/( ■if-Thc Uiisht Hon. Earl ORANYlT.LE, K.O. 

Thu New RuiMlngM. liK'iudniu' aiKW lloufu fur the ilead-Mogter, with geparato Dedmoine 
fnrlirtx Ho'. M. aio now ciiiiipli ted. 

'I'lu IhipiUoi ihM Colk'iiO have obtained tlie UighcRt lionoum in thn Cunibridgc Local and 
rdhtr Exuininaliiiiis. 

A aii*t-i‘!ahs Luuestliun nn very iiiodciatc U-rms. For parlioulars apply to the TlEATi-M ASTER, 
or (Ilf ilONOII Xin NM'llKi'AKY. 

Till* TERM will CDiiiincneii on Aunl ^ 

CCILLEOE ~ SCrr()UI.r~STnATF(d^^^^^^^ 

ir.ir./.»-Tl.. i:,-v J. I>. I'cn.lJl. I) 1) I‘yNES-1 UNTON.M.A , 

wirii l.ndit olliei Ib udont Maxti.ii 1 il) HOY'S preiinrxd bir tin: iriu\ei*itiCK, Pndcwbiiie, 
Milltur'. Niii i|, iiolum. und Civil Sci vice Coinpi lltnaiM. uriil the Jhihlie SeliooL. A .^olndar- 
hliip tvi tixoml ol (tiu loi 1 hree ^ear*. untiiniliy iii Ocloix-r. Tenmi, liti, 70. and SO Guinvilfl. 

:-i.ni ,.l Cli fiiv l'» (lUiiieaii Ifim. 

H (iUS 1 ,v:Y, Vm^UE^STER— a 7 Myi/EA'^^^ 

'inel t)x ford, pieimn'* BOY'S betw'een Seven and 1‘welve l,ir the Public Schuolg. 
*_Addi 


TcriM< M«/ .mil iV'i euoita* - 


IdrehM, Home l.loie, Ilumlcy, WiiicIimIit. 


AIILVODUN SCHOOL, RerliB (Si* Miles from Oxford). 

A ■- FoiiiiJiHl LViH, 

llai New llidldiii,;'i In birirer irnujiuL, i 1 naicjil and Modem Sidei. I'nivcTBlty fteliolamhltig. 
liieluxivc Ti Him ino-t modenile Adviiiilv\,je-, to ihi: Cierwiy '1 Wt) LNTH ANCE SCllOLAll- 
hlll rs foi ( ii)i.|i(Mtinn in Ajinl ik xt — vVj ply to the Rev. E. .M mmkkk, He.uUMttJdcr. 


L^OLKK.STi)XL.-Mr. W. J. JEAFERKSON, M.A. (Scholiir) 

■* (Kim .>ixii,>ted 1 >> H Canilniditf ironiuir-.iriaii mid u i oiiiiiLteut NtiiH'of Teiiulicrii, prepait 9 
for the LiiKeriitK'Biuid for all Comiietitive ExaminatioiiM i''upilarii<'ceb>fulacthe last Nino 
Ex u.iuui'oiirt oi Ha Loic. ^ ^ 

J ) i:( ' ATio^ h7( tM ax y — b annstati^^ 

VrofiSior lllE.'^tll, i.''tftbliffli(>d twcr.ty-thi'co ycaig, bn* some VACANCIFS lor 
YOl'N(j GKN I'J.kMI'-N. 1 uninl-iil lionetdij.,' healfhh ,t plneca iuGcmuiuiv. Mr.IllhWU's 
home M neoiorni i.did bv irmov Cii inyfiun and (ieidlcinen wbnHe Son* have i.een therr. 'flic 
dot 11 iMiite J'li.. Ii'li I or rj(i'-i>i('iu'i apply to Mm Knio is 'Maillioiim>th Rond. N.,(in(\ 
to ,\lifi. Coloiii I lliM.GK, :ifi Amp) lull Sijmin , N.W., or to ITolcsior IIiKbCIi, CaiiimtaH. 

T^M1i■’CA'^J<I^^lvY(ItfNo7;l7^'TlyE^^K^^S.^ Konsin^rton.— 

TWoTl) ITiIlS, I 1, neh .iiid lhii’l> -b, ri (i ive ilm Si )N.S ot (»F> ri.K&ll.N to initriirl m 
Lii-.ll. h I K'm.'i, L'ltiii. Mum and Diuwiu^'. 1 n-iieii Linmiih dImi pKen to Adultx, iligl.c-st 
le (iiuoiiiali Cl.iKi' (o Suolh EciniiniTtoii Railway Station ..Addivwt, L'.C., (d Rruiilptoiv 
S'limic, .S.W’. 

lAR. ilAY’M.VX, IN'ctor. of LaiicRshiro, vY-Tlciid- 

-■ Mj Wo of Kii.-rli) .School, ha* a Y’lieoiicv f-T a VI' VlL, afti r I- unUr, to prei uro Ii,r I'lii- 
VCi Sitv. Viole-i'loii. .V> Add 1 1 m, St, .John’, CoJlive. < (Xloid. 

WOOIAVIOli’ SANDIlUJiST (IJXJk), iimT’c(36^ilFs 

’ » llll.t -Rev Dv. HIWJHES, NVi-uii; Cnui . who Inn laiAK'd om i .’’(in, iv(hi\n 
TU El.VL VI- VJI.-Minly fur tin 'ihovc 'U-inii in, limne ol Hitihcnf, A- irl iTn,e,— Ettlmg,IV. 

T JX'PO.N nODSI'l S()IM.)()L, Ltmstlowiio Orv-cviit, Notlinji' 

-* ^ lli'l NV — J HMtTiTI'. M A Itefeienei * to Nolih men and Gcntleiiun, 

• in lullin',' i«>vit.i.i ol (In- le.iil Mj: Kdiie itioiniH of the day. A lew BUY S J ccelved ua 
Jluiiiki' L<Hi-lityvcM h-tililii. I’liispei tm on U|>pln.iition. 

JMHVATE EDUCATION IN BRUSSELS. 

1 *^R. (tIK)SSMAXX, M.A., who htis pfiM.stul iiuinY^ BiiplKs lia.s ii 

itiv VACVNC'IKS fur SI INS ot NlUH.EME.V und (lENTLE^fEN. (Vhir.Mfi t.o he 
l>iciiur(-d n-r till Xiinv, Navy, (‘ml Senipe, Univeri-itii-s, ami ( ot oneri ml pin ,i\itfl Fremh 
find (,( mil’ll (ilw .0 ’ spoken uiid thoroiiglily laiiglil. lliglast r itrcnceB. . Arliln»if, 7arui‘ ties 

lliiil.eii. /ir'is-els 

frill-: itev. U. II. IIAIIT, Vi77-~'(iT IlcritU-y, Siiffrdk, and 

^ fciincrJj S(hohn of EmiTianiii I Colli-i'C, ('amLi’dpe, wisbeu to reeclvo Tlilree or I'odr 
Lll'TI I) l!n\S to Ik prep-titil, with liiR own .So,, (o. u Vuii)n: .St’hfH)l. RefM-enccN- Tlit- 
Y,i\ i.iv I .s Iluw-Boii. f> J) , Duiiit'l ( Jiesier- and th(» Rev. Dr. AldiOlt, llend-Manter of 
•lii-t ii-v ul LuiuLn* ''clu ul 

AI 

rynv. iMissFs 

A V.(l"rav.' (■u’n.'ii 


ISS .MARY LKI-'CirS AlORMXfi .'JCIIOCL for YOUNG 

LALII S Will HE OIM-.N Mu' dTy. .Vi-i d is at 1 1 Riidiior Vlui-e, Hyde I’nrk, W. 

~ \. arTT R, jj:kcit\s .SCIIoi:)lZ’(l««> 

HE'OVJLN Tuesday, April 17 , at Kcii- 


for i.ITl l.E BOVS wl 
UvdeVmk \V. 


(^A'riOX (HlGU-CIiASiS iiml SKIbFXJT).— A LADA" 

-■-I and Im DAl'C. MTFH. DP-liled by I'm-lish and Fuu-ign (3 live pii esses and Mmler*, 
node’-t-ile Hie MM CMloN id loUR YOUNtJ J. ADI I'.S. and ulfcr the hdvuntii,fes of a 
uii.iii' and -ll|•Cll>•l iiuuie. Tt i iiH tioiu xlud a )MU 'J'lie luiHlity Is nil excellent i.elyhbour- 
Lund. JO a ^l1l|lal■d Conmj.— Apiily to F. 11 . caie id F, .S. de (.artcict Bllsou, l-lsfi., 70 jieMiern 
Mn ef, J.uiiduii. \V. 

1? n ("to A T 1 ON, I'lenr ' II L A CKlf I-:AT n7 Und'on7"sTE.— 

* ^ Mil. R \T,VH itieivc3 a liniilcil niiuihcr of PIHTF.S ns ROARDFiRS (not exceeding 
11 Id. •< ini-.i.iiie' nil (lie reuun-iti'fi ol a Miiidfir^C linme. The 'riiitioii cunprlsCa a souiul 
I-ri,.-lish l-diuttion III nil 111 loHiirhu. Acconipisliineiits li\ Vrides^nrs of high stdiullng. 
'I i-i next linn e..iiv»ieine-j nn .May I -lir.-iftoii Floiirf, Upper Lewisham Road. 

V DIKV\TK)N in ( Y^”l A ll Y of POSmO^" 

ft Ifi-ih (/ovrnuriini Otbeml in rm-nla. Is desirous of receiving Into her 
u Y DIM. L.VJI^ to l.dumte wuli In-mnly Diui-liter, ajfc Eight. If nercssary t^o young 
'ved, but one only would bo prol erred. .-Address, V.P., car* of Mr. G. 


luMl-lbei 

VI ('nrulull. L.t;. 

A GUOIM OUNTRY SCHOOL foT YOUNG r..\l)Il-:i.'’HSb,n7 

E hoiirbj Hnn, ’.VcMt, fi uni London, TnWii Pro feasors. Tiiolnsiveterm«,70tOHdOuineus.~ 
\dil u V. Y J- K , cure (d II .‘(icvcii*. Esib, 4 'JTiifttlciir Sijuure, CiiarJiig Cruel. 

,\ S I'RIVA TL " "secretary" " oi- “aMANFeNSIS.- 

^ ^ tv \N I'M), b\ a Young Man (Graduate of Oxford), a SITUATlOH oi above. I0oh’* 
n leri'n. - ^ Addn H M.. Liun.ipham Road. 8.\V. 



'po l-'JNE art AUOTIONEEUS, DEALERS, EXHIBITIDX 

J*' M .\ N \(;f.II.S, and others.— It Is Intended to Kreirt on a Plot of Street, 

Oxiurd ''trcef, ilu«e to IJInornsbuiy .Sijnarc, an iinpoituUt IJIurk of Buildings, In the rear ot 
wbii’h will If' n tlALLERY wiiiiable (or Fliu- Art oridiier Exhibitions, Avietlonf, Liternry and 
hi leiitl'li’ *<1.1 ii-tjcs, and eupablcot adaplaiuMi to fiiilt tbereninn'meijtsof CrnAntii. Ample goods 
I’Titiflin’e 111 the reui'.,.PariiciilnrH rosy be obtained on appUcation to M^rg. II. ft J, i). 
Mathkws, An hlteets, lu Cloak Lone. £.C. ______ 
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dnoty apd not merely the lanjjfunwo, of an adversary. No 
iitt{wtial critic of rrinco GortrcHAKOFF’s despatches coaid 
doul^t that ho meant to impose on Tuikoy the altornativo 
;pt yrar or of hnmiliatiii<( subniission. The balanco 
of probability is now apxinsb oven the temporary 
/postponement of a dcclarali<»n of w ar. As soon as 
nnoertainty is at au end the Opposition will by sonio 
formal motion challenge the policy of tho Govern memt; 
and their leaders will not he at a loss for plauaiblc 
accusations aud elVocLivo luunts. It will bo said that, of 
the three objects of thwarting Hiissian ambitioT^^ amimd- 
ing the condition of the Christian subjectw of Turkey, and 
of proficjrving peace, not one after tho laborious 

negotiations of a year and a half, been approximately 
, attained. The defc'uco of the rrovornmont, if it is 
judiciously conducted, will ennsist in tho proof Ihat 
success was impossible witimnt the use of iorco. Mr. 
Oladsto^ii: and his ft iends will reply that joint coercion 
would have both sficnrcd tho submission of 'furkey and 
provided roeana for the clicctivo prutection of tho JJulgai'ian 
ChristiH'TAS. Russia, it will ho siiid, goes unwillingly to 
because England refused to share in a^'Sumiug a 
Tferopeau Protectorate. It cimiiot bo denied that such 
' a policy might perhaps have prod need results which 
would liavo been acceptable; but tlio uncortainties and tho 
possiblo failure of nieasni-es which have not been tried 
must also be taken into consideratiou. Tho bi!st apology 
for tho Government is that, wliilo joint iietioii was still 
possible, the Opposition shrunk from pledging ibself to a 
course which would probably not have found favour with 
tho country. Tho Ministers could not bo expected to run 
risks for which their oppimcnts would not even accept a 
hypothetical responsibility. 

THE BCDGET, 

IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE desor^ea credit for 
his simple liudget and his unpretending speech. In 
former times hia ingenious prcdocessi^rs have sometimes 
taken tho opportunity of a bahinced account to alter the 
flyatem of taxation by supplying defects winch had in tlie 
first instance been deliberately created. Sir Stafforo 
Noktucote had no money to spare, and ho therefore gave 
nothing away; and, having no immediate nei^ni of money, 
he made no new demand on the taxpayer. The revenue 
is eetirnat(.*d at somewhat over seventy-nine inilliotis, and 
the expenditure at nearly tho same amount ; for, according 
to modern notions, a snrjilus of 300,000/. scarcely deserves 
notice. It must bo rornemborod that tho estimates of 
expenditure include a not inconsiderablo contribution to tho 
capital account iu the form of payment of debt. Tt would 
have l)eeu highly unsatisfactory lo meddle with a Sinking 
Fund which was established only two years ago, as 
there was no urgent necessity for committing a financial 
irregularity. Mr. Lowe’s eonfulciit assertion that tho 
Sinking-Fund would bo appropriated to the purposes of 
the first Chancellor of tho Exchequer who found liimsell 
iu difficulty was one of those prophecies which tend to 
defeat thomselves. The House of Commons is less likely 
to bo iltistable when it has been publicly accused of caprice. 
According to the CiiANCKbLOit of the ExciiEguHii, no 
loss than 15,000,000/. have, since the accession of the 
present Government, been employed eiiher in tho reduction 
’ of debt or in some other form of capital expenditure. If 
tho statement is aocui*ato, tho charges of extravagance 
which are sometimes preferred against the jGoverument by 
political opponents admit of an eifoctive answer. The 
financial policy of both parties is in truth the same. It is 
^mpossiblo to conjecture the course which Lord BkacOaNS- 
FIELD might adopt if he were to encroach on tho province 
of tho CnANCELLOR of tho Exchequeu. He* luts the good 
sense to leave Budgets to be arranged by a colleague who 
undoratands finance, and the result js in the present 
inatapeo satisfactory. 

Although tho small surplus of tho year which now closes 
was produced by an octoident, the ijhancos are greatly in 
favour of at least as good a result in the year for 
which provision is made in tho Budget. The mere increase 
of population affects tho produce of tho indirect taxes ; 
and there is some reason to hope that industrial and com- 
mercial activity may partially revive. Tho imports of raw 
material indicate the anticipation by manufiK^turor^ of a 
more active season ; and it is a remarkable fact that the 
tonnage of ships built during tho last twelve months is 


considerably larger than that of the previous year. On 
tho other baud, pauperism is unfortunately once more in- 
cmising after a long period of decline; and it may bo con- 
jectured from the late fall in the Excise rovoima 
that wages at last tend to follow tho diminution of 
profits. The CnANCELi.oft of the Exchequer is as unable os 
tho mass of tho community to anticipate the future with cer- 
tainty; but he commands tho best souroosof informationyand 
tho opifiiob wiiich is expressed in hisspbcch and implied 
in his policy forms one of the materials of a probabiv ' 
judgniont. Sir Stafford Northcote is thoroughly hnbiied 
with tho orthodox traditions of his office ; aud ho would 
eiicounier a certain amount of inconvenience and un- 
popularity in prefVronce to tho alternative > of a probable 
doticioncy. It is well tliat financiers and skilled ad- 
ministrators in general should cultivate a prof'es.sional 
couscieiico, and adlicro obstinately to general rules. Tho 
soundness of fhe English financial system is mainly duo 
to tlie ahboiTonco of defi(!its which has boon felt by many 
sucoossivo Ministeus. Tho easy process of filling up a 
margin by lf>ans leads to every kind of laxity aud abuse. 
Nevortholess, tho risk of a nicely balanced Budget is not 
so great as to defy calculation. Tho worst that could 
happen if tho estimates of rovenuo proved to have been 
too .sanguine would bo a trifling increase of the floating 
debt. A year hoiico. Iliero will bo abundant means of 
judging whether tlio late failure of elasticity is temporary 
or permanent. Even if it should unfortunately have bt3cn 
Ibiiiid lUiCessary to provide a supplement to the revenue, 
Sir Stafford Nortuoote or his successor can make pro- 
vision in tho next Budget for the repayment of any 
advance. 

In a depressed season it is allowable to regret tho pro- 
fuse liberality with which taxation has been remitted 
whenever tho rovenuo has exceeded the expenditure. 
Former Chancellors of tho Exchequer, while they readily 
listened to demands for relief, practised the pious fraud of 
understating their cx[)CctationB ; and consequently they 
had for the most part, a margin which was applied iindFr 
tho provisions of tho lavv to tho redemption of debt. 'In 
case of need tho same sum afforded a security against ae 
unforeseen reduction of receipts. Only four years ago Sir 
Stafford Nduthootr had tho disposal of a surplus of 
six millions, which ho increased to a certain extent by an 
alteration in the mode of keeping accounts. His opponents 
sometimes acense a Conservative Government of having 
frittered away a Juberal surplus, forgetting that Mr. 
Gladstone had diaposedin advance of more than the whole 
amount by tho pi\)po.‘<aIs of his election addrcs.s. Tho part 
of tho surplus which wa.s presented to the mtepayers in> 
aid of local expenditure might perhaps have been prudently 
retained ; bub both parties wore then pledged to tho same 
questionable policy, and the Government would not have 
been supported by its followers in a repudiation of the 
promises of tho former Ministry. Mr. Lowe had also 
rendered necessary tho abolition of tho small remnant of 
the sugar duty ; and a considerable addition to the expou- 
dituro had been incurred by tho abolition of army purchase. 
On the whole, it may bo confidently asserted that the fisc4il 
condition of tho tinanoos has little or no connexion with 
politics or with party. 

Sir. Stafford Northcote courteously said in his reply to 
some desultory comments on his Budget that the discus- 
sion had beoti extremely inte ^ ting. He was perhaps more 
inclined to do justice to his 9ttic.s because their judgment . 
had on the whole been favourable. Some authorities in' 
finance expressed a fear, which cannot be called unreason, 
able, that the Uhanoellob of tho Exchequer had been too 
sanguino in his autici]}ations of i^venue. It is possible that 
his calculations may be falsified by the result ; but ho has 
for the first time in many years assumed that there will be 
a falling ofl' in tho receipts from both Customs and 
Excise; the increase which is expected from the Post Ofiice 
will almost certainly accrue ; and perhaps it might have 
allowable to anticipate some further profit irorn the tele- 
graphs. Mr. Childers, Mr. Ooschen, and Mr. Baxter 
naturally desired to place on record their doubts whether 
Sir S. Northcotb might not have been unduly sanguine ; 
but probably any one among them, if he had boon 
responsible for the Budget, would have adopted tlus 
principle of letting well alone. The suggestion which 
was lately made of an addition to the spirit duties 
has received no support ; uud the more probable 
alternative of an increase of the luoomc-tax would 
have involved serious hardship. There could, of course. 
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1)0 aib «iBoa0&ibf tvpcallii^ otea tbo sroalldsb tmc whon tb« 
attninmcAt 6f ab ^quilibriam is act abeoktely certain. It 
forttLDstely hftppciii''tbat tborc has of late bcca no ap^Ita* 
tk)n againab any existing bnrden except the milway 
pftSBRngers’ tox. Both travellers and shareholders must 
ho well awttfo that an immediate application of relief 
would have been at the same time hopeless and impolitic. 
Within the next two or three weeks it is possible that the 
ftpresentatives of other interests may, ns if for the pur- 
^pse of barring a Parliamentary statute of limitations, 
remind tho House of Commons of claims to bo preferred iu 
luoro favourable seasons. No serious controversy will arise 
either on the principles or tho details of the Budget. The 
■only anxiety which had been previously felt related to ft 
poBsiblo increasoof taxation ; and Sir S. Nou rucoi’B was more 
Ci>nsiderate than some of his prcdtscessors in making, before 
ho bad arrived at the middle of hia statement, tho \vclcoiuo 
aniumncinient tliat things were to remain as they are. 
Tlie dis<'loBuro was rhetorically judicious, because it left 
the lloiiso of Commons at liberty to listen with a mild 
satislactiun to detailed accounts ot the opoxxition of the 
Sinking Fund, and to tho rufonn which is to be intro- 
duced into tho administration of Savings Banks. The 
gom ral result of tho statement and tlie discussion will 
cejtaiiil) nut tend to weaken the Oovernihent. 


riLlNCE BlbMABCK. 

f I'^HE end of Prince BisMiKcK*.s resignation is that ho 
I I. as not roMgrujd, but is to have a lu»:g boliclny. The 
Kmpkior niitumJly feels that he eainiot do without his 
gpcal lulviser to kt;ep him right, and the announcement of 
the Flaxen. \s resigiijition (;aused sucli diBrnay in Berlin that 
the COUTH ry evidently shares the feelings of tlio Sovereign. 
Some diliieiilty a[)peurB to bo felt as to tho proper mode in 
which he is to be. temporarily replaced j but this must bo 
juji'cly a matter of form. VVliocver may replace him, it is 
■obvious tliat tho one business of liifl Bub^Ututos moBt be to 
dw nothing ; for, if they did anything, they mu.sfe consult 
him, and, if they consulted him, tliey w'ould 8]xui I hi 3 holiday 
Qijd deprive liim of all ohuiKJcbf regaining health. As far as 
its domestic (’oncerns go, Germany must share the lioli- 
•day ol^. its (JjiANCiii.ion, and, as to its foreign alfairs, 
wiieliier lie resigns, or takes a luiliday, or continues at his 
post, IhMiice Bihmauck must guide tlieiu as long as he lives. 
Tluac w.i^ much to be said tor tho proposal ot‘ the Pkikce 
ilijit ilio Frussian and German J’arliamenls filiould for a 
■vvliilo see liuw, in tho Kphero of domestic business, they 
could get on without him. It might liavo been a useful 
jircpiiraiion fur the day when they must manage for them- 
seives as well as they can. But it is perhaps natural that 
they should slinnk from trying the experiment so long as 
it is [lussible tlmt. lio should any day come back and explain 
to them how badly they havo hoen doing their work. 
Foreign atlairs, too, have in the last few days taken bo 
very sei'ious a turn that Germany may be excused for 
thinking that tho present is not a timo whcMi domestic 
aifairs can be expected to occupy a large share 
of their atLoatiou. Tlie position of Germany is at this 
moment one of so much anxiety that the nation may well 
be wrapt up iu it, and tiud no other consolation than that 
which tho thought that Prince Bismarck i.s at hand to direct 
atl'airs can give. It is said, lor ejLumpIe, that Fnance and 
Italy joined Russia in prefl||iug for an answer from Turkey 
^ betjore a specified day, ana tliis co-operation of three of 
* -their neiglibours may give Germany matter for serious 
redectiou. It is easy to oxaggerato the importance of what 
may be an accidental trifle ; but when France, Italy, and 
Rubsia, on what seems to be the eve of a war, toko a lino 
in any way divergent from that adopted by Gemany and 
Austria, it must be a comfort to perplexed Germans to 
know that Prince Bismarck is watching over them, and will 
Rce that no harm shall happen to them that human skill 
aud ctinrage and foresight can avoid. 

Prince Bibmaeck’s old adversary Count Arxim has once 
more come before the public with a email volume in 
which he endeavours to dhow that ho was very badly 
trcatotl by the PHiNCBin March, 1875, when negotiations 
were going on for an early evacuation of France. As one 
of the grounds of accusation against Count Abnim on tho 
occasipo of bis recent extraordinary trial was that.during^ 
these negotiations tie had so culpably mismuaged matters 
as to have prejudiced the interests ot his country^ be is 
quite rigbt( to eo fist ae he caU| that the aconaation ia 


not iu any ivay warranted by tho facts. Everything eoii« 
necied with that trial is o|)en to the severest criticism- It 
was perfectly ludicrous to give tho grand name of high 
treason to the worst of Count Abnim^b errors. The tSd 
was conducted in secret, so that the real merits of the 
were concealed from tho world ; and the sentence ^as ab- 
surdly BoVoro. All that can be said for Prince BtsMAUCK is 
that it is more pbrhaps tho fault of his country than of 
himself that bad laws and bad tribunals should have made 
such a perversion of justice posaiblo j while on behalf of 
Germany it must be remembered that the Parliament has 
very recently marked its sen.se of tho injustied of tho Arsim 
trial by fixing tho Supietno Court of Appeal at LeipKic in- 
stead of Berlin. If in his now pabHcation Count ARNIm's 
object is to show that nothing he did in the spring of 1873 
could by the wilde.st miBconslruction bo considered a 
ground for an accusation of high treason, he will hare 
proved his point to tlie eatisfoction of every impartial 
reader. But, if it i.s merely asked whether his account 
of the negotiations of 1873 calculated to raise his 
professional reputation, a question is raised which it 
18 not very easy to answer. In one way Prince Bismarck 
did not treat him well. While ho was charged with the task 
of negotiating with M. TiiiEus at Paris, Prince Bismxrck 
behind hi.s back negotiated separately with M. Tuiers, both 
through General Mantruifrl at Nancy and through M. 
CoNTAUr Biron at Berlin. But Count Aknim gave Prince 
B1S.MABCK somo provocation. Ilis notion of ids jHisition 
was that ho was a negotiator appointed directly by the 
Emperor to negotiate, and, ns ho thought at tho time, and 
says now, ho was a much better negotiator than Pi-inoo 
Bismarck was. Ho hud a plan of his own, which ho 
thought Prince BisnAwcK was spoiling. Ho never 
pretended that ho hud any right to disobey Prinoo 
Bismarck’s positive orders, but ho construed the 
Pr!>ice’b orders bo as to make them fall in as much as pos- 
sible with his own a lows, If ho had really de.sirod 
to carry out tho wiMhos of the head of thu Foreign 
Office, he might have ascortuined in an hour or two by tele- 
gram what tho.so wishcH were, lie would have asked for 
lustruciious on the priinls a.s to which ho professed to doubt. 
Instead of doing so, he reserved to himself all the latitudo 
which any doubts could create, so os to retain his inde- 
pendence, and negotiuto as he thought best. Technically 
spenkiiig, Count Aknim was so far rig'ht that ho cannot 
perhaps be said to have committed any one grave and in- 
di.spntablu fault ; but lio nev^cr co-operated with Princo 
Brsmarck as a zealous subordinate co-o2)eratos with a chief 
whom ho respects. 

The Awnim incident i.s worth studying iu all its bearings,, 
as it furnishes a clue to much that ig otherwise obscure iu 
Prussian lilc, in Piinco Bismarck’s history, and in tho 
troubles wbich Lave led to his present desire to quit his 
position for a time. Count A rrim asks what seems to ho 
u very pertinent question. lie inquires why, if Piiucu 
Bismarck was not satisfied with him in 1873, ho did not 
then ask the EMPEituR to removo him from the Paris 
Flnibassy. The simple answer is that tho Pei^«ci 5 could npt 
have asked the Emi’Fj:or to removo him. To do so would 
have been contrary to *1110 traditions of Prussian adminis- 
tration. The theory c»f tliis admiuistration is that all the 
higher ofticials hold iheir offices directly from the Sovereign, 
and one cannot bo removed because another, although 
nominally bis superior, does not like him. To obtain hia 
removal it is iiecossary to make out a case against him, 
and in 1874, when Prince Bismarck had, as ho thought, 
got a esuH) against Count Arnim, he submitted it 
to tho Emperor, and Count Arnim fell into dis- 
grace. Tliis COSO was very highly charged, and toado 
out Count AimiM to bo a mneh worse man than he roai(^ 
Instead of saying, which ho might have said witlt 


was. 

perfect truth, that Count Abnim was a vain, fussy, im- 
practicable man, ill stited for tho conduct of grave aflairs^ 
j and particularly ill suited for a post like that of Ambassador 
I at a critical time, Princo Bismarck informed the Emperor 
; that the Count sacrificed public to private interests, and 
was so notorious for want of truthfulness that no one in 
London would believe a word he said. These were serious 
charges, and, so far as is known, were undeserved, ak 
I though it must bo said that M. Thibbs complained 
j of the double dealing of Count Arnim, and Count 
I Abnim has shown a wont of straightforwardness as 
to the authorship of some recent publications at- 
tributed to his pen, which is much to be regretted. 
Having once made i^a ease against Count AbniMi Prhuse 
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Bismabck was impelled to Hulvatantiato and agurravate 
it, until at last he was led to making his viclim amenable to 
the ridiculous charge of high treason. What has happened 
in Count Abnim'S- case has happened in others, and Prince 
‘ Biairi^RCK has crushed other oliicials of whom hp wished 
to get Wd* But he cannot crush every orm who thwarts 
him, and ho finds in tlio official world constant obstacles 
interposed in the way of what he desires being carried out. 

‘ It is not surprising that he is sornetiiiuM weaiied to death 
of such a position, and that the strain of a series of small 
contests and small disappointments tells on him. Although 
ho is far ahl^r in every way than any other G(3rman otlicial, 
he i.s no doubt often wrong, and otlicr oliicials are right. 
But the diilicnlty that presses on him is that, how. 
ever right ho may be, other utlicials can thwart 
him, unless ho can imiko out a easo which will 
justify their removal. Probably he could now, if be were 
to <*xercise his whole innuouce, get his wny in anything ho 
desired ; but he cannot exercise such an inllinmco except 
on rare otT.asions, when he thinks it worth while to have 
a contest out and show that ho is snproino. High office on 
Rutdi terms is hard woi’k for a man who burns to do great 
things, and to do them rapidly ; and, if any stiitesnuui in 
Europe ought to enjoy a holiday when he gets it, it is 
Prince Bismauck. 


THE 1KJ8JI OBSTIHTTIVES. 

M r, BIGGAR, and in a lesser degree ^Fr. PAUNFLri, 
may fairly pin mo themselves on being the bucccsses of 
tlie Session. 'J'hc}*' have essayed more tbsin mortal membcT 
ever essayed before, they have accomplished more than 
mortal member ever accomplisbcd before. No man hits 
surveyed legislation with so extonsive a view as ^Mr. IbonAR*, 
no man, except Mr. Paunell, has maintained a point of 
onlur against the Chairman of Committees, the sense of the 
llouMo, mid the plain facts of the case, and ended by 
getting his iimendiucnt accepted by tbc (jovermru nt. But 
their greatest triumph w'as on Monday last. The Mutiny 
Pill Imd been delayed by a discussion on tho status of 
militia officers, and it was past miilnight bet'vie the Sj'Kakku 
left the c.hair. The clauses of this particular Bdl seldom 
x»ry from year to }ear, and there was no reason why in a i 
single well-spent, hour very groat progress should not have 
been made with it. -Mr, Pktku TAYUUi liad delivered him- I 
self of his customary pndest against doing anything 
after twelve, and, this trilling form having hnen Oiunplicd 
with, Illr. IIaiidy naturally expected to tind the licid clear. 
He littlo thought that the twin Irish obstructives had deter- 
mined to lest their cnipiro over the llouso by watching 
the rcsnlt of their simple appearance on their legs. Mr. 
BiooAuand Mr. J*aunj:ll successively supported Mr. Peteb 
Tavlor’.s objection, and the Secultaky of State at once 
gave way. Ho know too well what would happen if ho 
held out. Hi vision would have followed divi.sion, until 
at length the Government would have Iwicm forced to 
accept at throo o'clock the adjournnumt which they had 
resisted at ono. No wonder Mr. Hakuy shrank from tho 
nncqual contest. After midnight #1100 and th(‘ forms of 
the House of Commons fight with terrible effect for the 
rffibtrnctivcs. They have certain victory before them if 
tlicy have only tho persistence to fight on, whereas a very 
little resistance cun make it impossible fur the Oovemment 
to win, When once tho .small hours have been reached, 
the only eliance of getting through business is to eschew 
speeches and divisions. A single member who is resolved 
to speak and resolved to divide must inevitably get his 
own way in the end. 

The taoticB of the Irish obstructives would bo amusing 
if they wore not so exceedingly iiicuuvenient. Thero is 
quite enough of nneertaiiity in the progrc8.s of legislation 
without its being aggiTivated by tho toiisistent opposition 
of men like Mr. BmuAu and Mr. |^akni;i.l. With tho best 
intentions a Minister is constantly unable to push measures 
on as fast as ho wishes, and if they Lave at all fallen 
behind, his only plan is to snatch every opportunity of 
geUlng them advanced a stage. If Mr. Biooau or Mr, 
PaunkiJj stand ready with ca motion that the next step, 
whatever it is, bo taken that day six months, tho flow of 
such opportunities is at once checked. Thero is an end to 
those quiot half-hours in which members enough to make 
a House can be kept within cull, and a Bill be hurried 
throtigU Couunitice without i\ division and almost 
without a remark. Every time that tho Bill appears on 


the notice-paper Hr. Biooab or Mr. PintrELL appears tbera 
as well. They are like the inconvenient sprites of their 
native land from whom there is no escaping, and whom 
the victim finds it tho best philosophy to accept as 
something as inevitable as tbo weather or the diea Mr. 

I HaEdt Heoms to be in excellent training for the assumption 
of this resigned attitude. He may even como in the end to 
feel a positive pleasuro in the reflection that at the worst 
his night’s work will be over in fair time. No Govern- 
ment can bo held answerable for failing to pass measure^ 
which have to bo carried over Mr. Biguak’s body. If ho 
chooses to tlirow himself in tbo way of useful legislation, 
tho Government may fairly plead that the responsibility 
rests with him. But tho publio has an interest 
in this question superior to that of any Govornmeut, and 
it is this interest that is attacked by Mr. Bigoab and 
; Mr. Paknell. Legislation is not simply a record of the 
' scores which the Cabinet has mado during successive 
I Sessions ; it is tho application of appropriate methods of 
' treatment to particular ailments of the body politic. Mr. 
j BiCiGAB seems to have determined that, so far as he has 
, tho power, tlui body politic shall go untreated. Tho relation 
' between the thing which needs be done and the measure by 
which it is proposed to do it is often so problematical that 
Mr. Biggar may in the end cans© very much leas mischief 
than ho hopes and desires to cause. But tho resistance which 
he seems bent upon opposing to every Government measure 
is HO entirely unconnected with the nature and contents 
of the measure that there is no rea^n to suppose that his 
activity will bo restricted to legislation with which the 
publio might dispense without much loss. Indeed it is pro- 
bable that tho glory of obstructing a Bill of really vital 
con,sequence would have even more charm for him than 
tho humbler distinction of obstructing Hills aViout which 
nobody cares very much whether tliey are passed or not. 

It must bo admitted that thei prospect is a discouraging 
one. There are men who are amenable to argument or 
remonstrance, who can bo convinced that the coui’so they 
I aro pursuing is unworthy or inconvenieut, and who may 
j not in tho end carry out their own threats. But ncithtir 
Mr. Biggau nor Mr. Parm:ll appears to be mudo of this 
pliable stuff. Indeed, for a man to bo open to reason, ho 
must almost necessarily have some rea.'«oii for what he 
proposes to do. In that cuko there is a chance of showing 
him that he has not chosen Ids means well, and that he 
may attain his end more surely by another road. But 
the Irish obstructives scern to liavo no motive in 
wdiat they do, except indeed so far as the desire of 
giving the Government and tho IIouso of Commons 
as much annoyance as possible can bo called a motive. 
Supposing this to be their aim, it is impossible to 
prove to them that their tactics are not annoying, 
because the very attempt to induce them to abandon 
them is an ndmissiou that they have found out how to 
make themselves disagreeable. If thero is any one on this 
side of St. George’s Cliannel for whom they have any 
respect, it is Mr. Butt , and Mr. Butt has already failed in 
dissuading them from tho intentions of which they have 
given evidence. If be cannot move them, it is certain 
that no ono else will have any better success. Nor is there 
much chance that their constituents will resent tho lino 
taken by their representatives. They may grow tired of 
Mr. Biugaii and Mr. pARNKi.ti on other grounds, and may 
refuse to return them at tho next election ; but, if 
their rejection is not based do tho fact of their being 
obstructives, there will be no certainty that their buccob- 
sora in tho conlideuco of these fickle electors may not be 
eager to distinguish themselves in the same fashion, and to 
1 prove that, while they are the snperiors of Mr. Biggab and 
i Mr. Pabnell in other ways, they are not inferior to them 
i in the characteristic which has been the foundation-stone 
1 of their fame. Of course there are methods of checking 
obstruction which it is in tho power of Parliament to re- 
sort to ; but they have, one and all, tho vice of being more 
injurious to tho public interest than the evil against which 
they would be directed. It must not bo forgotten that 
there are occasions on which obstruction is a perfectly 
sound policy, and no means of silencing Mr. Bioqar is 
likely to bo discovered which would not be equally effica- 
cious in silencing men of very different character and 
purpose. The example of the United States serves 
to show that, if there can be V filibustering '' on the 
part of a minority against a majority, there can bo equal 
tyranny on the part of a miyonty over a minority. Tho 
obstructiveucss of a minority, pai^oseless and inconvenient 
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ftS it mny be, can at womt onlyprerent a good meanTire from 
beig pAseed. But the doteminatiou of a niajority to put 
down ob8traction> if tbe forms of the liedektura are such 
as to give scope for it, may lead to bad measures being 
passed without discussion. This is in almost every con* 
eeivable case the greater evil of the two, and for this reason 
it is better that the House of Commons should endure Mr. 
BiaoAR and Mr. Paunbll, intolerable as they threaten to 
become, rather than, by introducing any of the modes of 
cutting short a debate with which other Legislatures are 
familkr, lesson one of the chief safeguards that exist against 
hasty and vicious legislation. After all, man is a ebange- 
'able being, and even Mr. Biogaic may in' timo giOYf tired 
of being the standing nuisance of the House of Commons. 


FRENCH TAlRIFFS AND ENGLISH TRADE. 

T he failure of Messrs. Fiwel and Sons of Bristol is sure 
to attract much attention and sympathy, not only 
becauso the stoppage of largo works brings ruin and 
misery on a numbei' of innocent people, but because the 
misfortunes of the firm are not to bo ascribed to any want 
of capital, good management, or attention to tho sound 
principles of businefis, but ai'o entirely duo to tho fiscal 
arrangements of foreign-countries, and especially of Fmncc. 
The founder of tho house was a German, who, being drawn 
for service in tho armies of Napoleon, escaped to Hcligo. 
land, and thence to London, where ho obtained employment 
in a sugar refinery. His ability led to hia rapid progress in 
life, and he ultimately became tho founder of tho works at 
Bristol which have now been closed, and the large fortnno 
ho transmitted to his descendants has been fruitlessly ex- 
pended in a vain struggle against foreign competition. 
Franco gives French sugar- refiners a bounty on exportiv- 
tion that enables them to undersoil Plnglish manufac- 
turers, and Belgium and Holland follow tho cxaniplo of 
Franco. The English refinora have made a good fight. 
They refused to own themselvf'S hcaten. They tried to 
make good their ground by improvements in niacdiinery 
and rigid economy in oxpcniditure. But their rivals did 
what they did, introduced modem appliances, and attendod 
to every detail with tho minutest care. In tho end there 
was always this weight of the bounty against the English 
refiner, and tho burden has at last proved too heavy for a 
rich, prudent, and enterprising firm like that of Mcosrs. 
Finzel. The Counterslip premises where tho opemtioiis 
were cai’ried on arc said to have been the most extensive 
of tlio kind in England. Six hundred hands wero em- 
ployed; twelve hundred tons of sugar woro turned out a 
week, and u fleet of 8i.xiy vessels was engaged in trans- 
porting the supplies of raw material. Tho firm is mined, 
tho works arc closed, the hands aro starving, the ships are j 
laid up, for no other reason than that a set of private 
persona whoso conduct has been blameless have boon 
beaten in a pecuniary contest by tho wealth of a nation. 
It is Franco that pays tho bounty, and it is by France, 
with tho boundless resources of a great nation, and not by 
French manufacturers, that tho English firm has been 
andorsold. It is the peculiar features of tho case that 
make it interesting. The sofieriiig caused by the stoppage 
of Messrs. Finzkl’s works at Bristol is far exceeded by the 
misery attending the paralysis of other branches of trade. 
The industry of sugar-refining is not a largo one as 
industries go in England. Eight years ago it was calcu- 
lated that tho refineries in the kingdom numbered fifty, and 
that the capital engaged was a million and a half. These 
are small figures in the vast total of English trade. But 
commercial distress is ordinarily caused by tho vicissitudes 
of business, the consequences of Free-trade here and Protec- 
tion elsewhere, tho imprudence of spcoulators, or tho short- 
sighted exigencies of workmen. At Bristol tho cause of 
distress is quite exceptional. It is an illustration of tho 
effects produced by a single cause the operation of which 
is not often traceable in so conspicuous a manner. Messrs. 
Finzel have been mined by l^unties, and by bounties 
alone. 

In old days it was universally thought to bo a legiti- 
mate and clever stroke of business for a Government to 
encourage special industries by favouring them with a 
bounty. We, for example^ had once our bounties on the 
toportaiion of corn and our bounties on the exporta* 
tion of lin^. Bounties, too, are often given indirectly iu 
the shape of drawbacks; and it may remarked that, at 
the very period when the founder of the house which has 


now ftttled was establishing his business^ he and tihOSO 
engaged in the same trade had the advantage an iii^ 
direct bounty ; for tho drawUck on exported sugar ‘when 
refined was much larger than the duty on the ritw 
material, and tbe excess was simply a contribution from the 
English nation to the sugar-i'cfiners. In France the bWtroot* 
sugar trade was avowedly nursed into oxiatenoo and gMuat' 
prosperity by Navoleon and hia successors, in orwM^t 
France might nob bo dependent on foreign supplies daring 
a war with England ; and the SDgar business has oversiuoe 
been petted and fondled by Fitinch legislators, and fbin 
French nation has, for purposes partly p^itical, been calleft 
on to save it from the trial of having to rest on its owu 
merits. But the more tho subject of bounties is con- 
sidered, the harder it is seen to be to distinguish their 
eitccts from tbosc of other forms of Protection. By paying 
bounties to its sugar-refiners Franco makes a present, not 
only to them, bnt to tho English public, which gets refined 
sugar cheaper titan it otherwise would get it. Messrs. 
Finzel have been ruined because they have been 
nudersold ; and since they have been undersold tho 
consumer must have had the benefit of tho competition. 
Franco has lost so far as she has made this present to tho^ 
foreign purchaser, and so far as all Protection must make 
a country lose ; but from tho English point of view there 
has been a gain to us, except that in a very circuitous 
manner every country sulfers by any oilier country adopt* 
iug a vicious (inaiicial system. One of tho commonplaces 
of Froo-trado doctrine is that wo aro to think of our con- 
sumers and not of our producers. Messrs. Finzel are 
ruined, bnt English families Bwceton their tea at a lower 
cost. It is true that when the bounties have killed off 
English competitors, foreigners may take advantage of the 
absenco of competition to raise their prices, and so it 
might bo thouglit that in the long run sugar Would bo 
dearer here. But P'rce-trado always works in this way. 
If the United Stains threw open their iron market, Eng- 
lish competition might not improbably kill, or at least 
seriously hamper, tho competition of American pro- 
ducers, and then English ironmasters might raise their 
pricc.s. It m:iy bo said that tho oompotition among 
these ironmasters themselves would prevent this. But 
in tlio same way it may bo said that the competition 
among sugar-refiners would toll, and tho French are not 
alone in the field, but Lave Belgian and Dutch rivals. 
The countries, too, which give bounties may be supposed 
to have some glimmerings of common sense left ; and as 
the refiners can, with the present low prices, coupled with 
the bonnti(is, do very well, it is obvious that, if tho prioea 
wero raised, they could thrive with smaller bountios, and 
.so the bounties would bo reduced. But, as it is the 
bountios that prevent English competition, the foreign 
refiners, in order that this competition may not recur, have 
every reason to prefer largo bounties and low prices to 
small bounties and high prices ; and their natural aim 
would bo to keop down tho prifco of sugar in England low 
enough to justify their claim to os large a bounty as they 
now enjoy. • 

The silk industry of Coventry has sent this week a 
deputation to l 4 )rd Dkkbt to explain how dreadful are the 
saiferings and bow great the losses w^hich that industry 
has had and still has to endure in consequence of French 
competition. There w^as only one answer for Lord Debby 
as a Free-trader to make. It is tho principle of our recent 
legislation to thiuk of tlic consumer very much and of tbe 
producer not at all. Coventry suffers, but English jvomon 
purchase that strangely flabby and greasy material which 
. iioW passes by the name of silk at a much lower price than 
they used to do. Lord Deuiiv asked tho deputation if any 
reason could bo given why English manufaeturers were 
beaten on tlisir own gi’ound by French manufacturers ; and 
ho ventured to suggest tiiat some deficiency in taste or 
skill might bu the true cause. But tbe membera of 
tho deputation would not listen to this for a moment^ 
and urged, with on im {passioned confidence which 
showed how thoroughly their own case had impressed 
them, that in point of artistic design an*d finish wglish 
silks left nothing to be desired. They were inclined to 
attribute their di.sastorB to tho advantage tho French have 
in being allowed to make their workpeople labour for more 
hours in tho week than is permitted iu England. This, as 
Lord Deudv riq)liod, assumed that to wok people for as 
many hours as competition will indued tliem to work is an 
advantage to a nation, whereas it is precisely the oontraiy 
assumption that has guided recent English legislation. Tim 
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Mii^y ifaalt the Coreatry inanufaoMn’ors really desire, and 
which wottld alone be efficacious in their eyes — the re*- 
impeeitioa of proteotiTO duties — is out of tho question. 
Lord Dbbet dimply asked tbo deputation to eouaider how 
liOpdeas/ii would be to invite Parliament to roiotroduco 

S ijotootioii irtkon it has been abaudohod. The caao of ]}ro» 
msam like Messrs. Finzel, who Bufier not from tho com- 1 
- .pektioin of rival prod ucur^, but from bounties, soems harder 
thatuthat of,the Coventry silk manufn<‘tnrorH ; not that the 
miaery produced is greater or of a dlflorent kind, but bc- 
oanse tho Coventry employers liavo been beaten in a tight 
between prod Doera as to which Kot could most benoJlt or 
pleaBO consumers j vvliercas the Knglish I'ctiners havo l»ica 
beaten, not in a light between prodmers siiii})ly, bat 
between one sot of pi'Qducers helped by the? resources of a 
natfonandanother set not helped by the resourcosol* a nation. 
There seems something S()eoially liard and unfair in stieh a 
oontest being forced on any class of pvorluccrs, and many 
persons think that in such a ciiso retaliatory duties are 
instihaUe. This, for examine, is tho opinion lately expressed 
by Prince BtSM&aCK, who said thut in a general way 
he was all for Free-trade, but that ho must insist on 
duties b^ing imposed on articles coming from l^^unco oa 
which a bounty was given. Great allowance must, how- 
ever, bo made for an English Minister who declines to 
follow PrinoG BltiMAU(JK in this matter; for to impose rota- 
liatory duties is to raise the prices to the consurncr tor tho 
benefit of ono class of producei*a. It is nob snrjirising, 
therefore, that Lord DKimr ]o<»ks in am>tli('r dirc(;tioii for a 
remot^y, and has been ouooenti’ating his cU'orta on the con- 
cluBion of a convention with the countries now giving a 
bounty* on sugar, by winch they would recognize that 
buunbioa injara the country tliat gives them ; and thus the 
English refiner would be saved, not by ndaliation, 
but by tlie conversion of France and its neighbour# 
to sound principles of finance. Un tor innately this con- 
version tuakofi mow progress, and the negotiations for a 
new sugar convention have bc‘on unavoidably protracted ; 
80 that, if the remedy over comes, it will have- arrived 
too laU) to save Messrs, Finzll from a disaster which they 
have in no way deserved to encounter. 


AMEUIOA. 

f IIHERE seems to he little doubt that the President of 
X the Unit BT) States adheres in his ilcalings with the 
South to the policy of compromise which lie unnoinicod 
before his eloction. Even if he were not influenced 
by a i*ogard to justice and constitutional right, bis own 
political intoresb would supply a suilitucnt motive lor 
conciliating tbo Southern Demociats. Jloth the Senate 
and the House are almost equally disti ibuted between tho 
contending" parties; and in cither branch of the Legislature ; 
malcontent Republicans inmht, by coalesi’ing with tlve 
Democrats, form a niaj{»rity nostile to the It 

was probably in the oxpecUtion tliat the Doniocrats would 
support a Prcl^fdout from whom they hoped for equitable 
treatment, that . the llcpublicau inauagers in the Senate 
tissonted te Cabinet nominations wbieii must have been 
liighly dwtasteful to tliemselves. Mr. Hates cannot fail 
to understand that a consistent pursuance of tho same 
[lolipy will t^d to secure his imlopendence. llcforc he can 
Ooquaence the reform of the Civil Service to which ho is 
pledged, he mast cripple factions opposition both in (ho 
Senate |kpd‘ the House. It is not to be supposed (hat tho 
in either branch will surrender without a 
atrtt|(gla patronage which they appropriated to them- . 
selves during, tjhc Presidency of General Gkant. The 
strength x>f parties cannot bo satisfactorily tested until it I 
is known whether the Pkbsjdent can rely on the .support ! 
of .the. Suothem States. The partisans whom he luis : 
already .slighted may perhaps hope that concessions to the 
Bopthwii Democrats may tend to revive the obsolete | 
< in favour of the negroes. Notwithstanding > 

the forcible reasons;, which recommend tho abandonment j 
pt: PedomV interference in the disputes of tho Southern j 
fi|ats%MBepubHpan. hoped that the PuEsiuKirr 

bo emharfasBod by personal cousideralious. Tho 
: ire i^uppoa^ to have elected Republican 
ijavoril'ors* in> Xioaisiana and South Carolina are tho 
the Pjresidential olectorB by whom Mr. 
bbi oomi^titor. If tho elections in 
if plausibly con- 

jaham tho diaqaaUficatima 


of Mv. PtciCAhO and Mr. OhAMEKRUtN. As is nsaol ih 
American oleotiions, the names of all the Fedend' and fitate 
candidates were placed on tlie same ticket ; aiMi there was 
probably little diflhrenoo in the number of votes whioh 
W'ere respectively recorded in thoir favour. When the 
Tribunal or Joint Committee of ft>ngregs resolved toaocepi 
without question the disputed returns, in favour of 1^. 
Hayks, the llopublicau candidates tor State offices probably 
believed that their own reluru had been made secure. 

An ml mission that the Democratic oandidtifcce were ro* 
inrned by a majority would not be technically inconsistent 
with the decision of tho Joint Committee. It was deter- 
niinod, though uqforfcmmUly by a party vote, that Congress ‘ 
and a body appointed by CongrcBs had no power to inquire 
into the validity of a State r 01 urn. Although it was nOt a 
little surprisiug that the Republicans should become zealous 
advocatca of State rights, the judgment of the Tribunal 
may probably havo been consistent with the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution. The existence of a wrong is 
no proof that a special remedy can be legally applied. If 
the Fcdt'7-al Legislature could not in any case interfere 
ill the choico of Presidcniial doctors, no extravagance 
of fraud could give it a power not conferred by tho 
Constitution. The question whether one of two rival 
candidatos has been law fully elected Governor of a State 
may perhaps bo determined by other cousideratious. In 
practice General Gkant supported by military force tho 
Governments and Ijogislatnrcs which were returned by 
his own party. Tho iiiterft'ronco of the Federal army in 
State elections has long been regarded as an abuse, and 
the report that Mr. Hayps has ordored the evacua- 
tion of the State Uouae of New Orleans will pro- 
bably bo confirmed. It is difficult to ascertain bow the 
legal title to Executive or Fcdc*r*al office is to be determined 
alter the withdrawal of the Fi'deral authorities ; but it is 
generally understood that the great preponderance of moral 
and physical force will enable tho Democrats to obtain 
p.‘)s.u)fHfliou of the Govirnmeiit. No framer of a Federal 
or Slate Constitution provided against the possibility of 
a disputed election. Every Assembly, as a nilo, exercises 
the rightof recognizing or rejecting the credentials of those 
who claim to bo members ot the body ; but it would havo 
been difficult to provide for the caso which has now actually 
occurred of conflicts in more than one State between two 
LegislatuiTis and two would-be Oovornora. The decision 
will, after all, rest with the Federal Government. The 
President is required by tho Constitution to supply on tlie 
demand of a Slate Government any force wdiieh may be 
necessary for the maiutenunee of law and order. He is 
thereforo compelled in case.s of dispute to satisfy himself of 
the title of the functionary who applies for aid; and, if 
General Grant had not been ostentatiously influenced 
by party motives, his armed sujiportof Rtpubliean Govern- 
laents in tho Southern Slates would havo been less severely 
blajiit’d. In the present case the Puesident may perliups 
evade a direct decision, though tho result of the contest 
will depend on the course which lie may adopt. The 
Democratic ci ndiilatos for the office of Governor in 
Louisiana and bouth Carolina have no need to usk for thtj 
aid of the Federal army. If they are only left to them- 
selves, they will have no difficulty in establishing their 
authority, thougli the public; peace may perhaps in the first 
instance be seriously cudangered. When Democratic 
Governments are once in possession of power, there will be 
no reason to apprehend the luture disturbance of a stable 
equilibrium. Tlie RcLai ning Boards will be appointed by 
the dominant party, and they will have comparatively little 
temptation to resort to traud. In all but two of the 
' Southern States the superior race has already reclaimed its 
supremacy. 

The Special Conimiseion which has been despatched to 
Now OrlcauB has probably been appointed for the porposn 
of rucominondiug to the President a policy on which be 
has already determined. In the United States, the choice 
of a representative or agent is generally equivalent to tlie 
I adoption of a certaiu course ot Hction, In tho lato Joint 
j Connmtieo, every member, includ-ng the Judges of tlm 
Sopreme Oourt, voted rigidly with his party, al^oagh his 
duties were strictly judicial. The reception of the Com- 
mission at Now Oriruns proves that the Democrats are 
satisfied with its cumpodiiion, aud that thsy have there- 
fore a just reliance on its decision. It dtust hy this time 
be necessary to terminate the existing adBibigiltl^ < on every 
local question of adukiui»tt|itiou or expesditnie. There has 
for several weeks ^eo a ooalijKSI -Oc and ike 
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ta»mr0 ,]aoaUa. to pwmdo the xMmMj 

woaoa, li«q»ttge th^ pot been coi^tainr wbeiber the 
Domoerats or the Eepublicans could give a valid .recotpfc. 

$iioxpa 1 ie 9 » even ip the Soutlv are more 
ippoopogA (biui aiinikr comjEdicaii^^ in other, oomitriee ; 
but for Aomo tixpe pfNPt there Ym been a risk of civU com-* 
iU 4 )tiop,^heth in Kow Orleans and in Charleston. Eortu. 
satelj, the Pemoorats, though ^oy may despise their local 
adversariesi^have had the gooduengo to respect tho Federal 
flag. In: ^all probability tljey will bo rewarded for their 
modcratdob by obtaining poBsesNion of the Government. 
Ut.^Vads HXmpton is said to have bee^uring his late 
visit to Washington perfectly satislied with the language 
and demeanour of the Puesident, who is not likely to have 
excited hopes for Hho purpose of disappointing them. 
While tjjo Presidekt ij^ bent ou reconciling tho Southern 
States to the Union, he has judiciously iakcu an op|>or- 
tunity of .showSng his determination to maintain tho politi- 
cal equality of tbq coloured race. The appointment of Mr, 
FkedehiCK. DougI/ASs, who was once a slave, to the honour- 
able office of Marshal for the district of Columbia seems 
to have been received with general approbation. One 
of the ^Southern"' Democratic Senators supported tho 
nomination ; and those wim oppcised the appointment 
were careful to found their objectiona ou tho alleged 
unfitness of tho can«lid:ite. The duties of a Marshal in 
Washington are probably not Le}'ond tho capacity of 
a negro who has given many proofs of intclligonco 
and energy ; and^even if an obscure bnuicb of tbc? public j 
8crvico„snlIer8 foi‘ a time in efficiency, it was well wortli 
while to satisfy the philantiiropic section of the llc?pah- 
licans that the claims of coloured citiyjuns would not be 
overlooked. It is more for the interast of the negroes 
that some of their number should be admitted into tho 
lower ranks of the oflioia) hierarchy than that they should 
displace the superior race by obtaining the control of State 
Ijegialatures and Governmoiita. The Southern Americans 
of European descent have no habit ind ill-will to tho eman- 
cipatod slaves. It is only when they are expected to sub- 
mit to the dominion of their infciiorB that they naturally 
resent a aiate ol’ thiugft which is not tho less an abuse 
becanso it is authorized by a modern amendment of the 
Constitution. There is reason to hope that long before 
Mr. Hatjss has completed his term of office tlie relations 
between Southern whites and negroes may bo peaceably 
and equitably settled. 


THE 1-Ll'CTiON AT IlOJtDEAUX. 

r|“lHE moderate RopnblieanB at Bordeaux have not justi- 
X fiod tho holies entt'rtained of tliem. Tlie unusual stop 
WHS taken of bringing forward a new candidate at tho 
second ballot, in onler to give them an opportunity of 
showing at the last moment their detestation of extreme 
views; but, so far us can bo inferred from their action, they 
disliko mudorato vii ws — at least modorato views of tho 
colour presented to them by M. Caduc — quite as much as 
they dislike extreme views. Nearly half tho electors did 
not vote at all, and tho ocmsequenco was that the Irrecon- 
cilable candidate was returned. This is a defeat, both for 
M. Simon and for M. Gamhetta. It is a defeat for M. Simon, 
inasmuch as it shows that tho profession of a general 
agreement with the Republican Government is no longer 
a passport to the conlidcnce of moderate Republicans. 
It is difficult to believe that under the late Ad- 
niinisiratioii tho same result would have followed. 
To , begin with, the complexion of the candidate 
chosen wonld probably have been different. M, Simon’s 
O abinel^ represents so small a section of French opinion 
that it is forced to make alliances somewhere. Though 
there is supposed to he no love lost between M, Simon and 
M, Gamretta, M. Gamoetta’s followers are more inclined 
than any one else to keep M.iSimon in power^and it is to 
them therefore that the Goveisiuient natarally look for aid. 
Copsoquontly tho candidate mpat naturally picked out at 
Bordeaux was an Qpportunist candidate, ; Tt was^aapposed 
that be would command the .votes of 11 Gavbei'ta's 
friends because he *heid their partioulat views, and the 
votes of M. ^won’s friends because ho was ready to give 
a general support to^e Governmept. The pulling showed 
how huge a sestioh of the electors are friends neither of 
M. Gambbtta nor of M. Simon. Conservative Repub-" 
lioaus- at Bordeaux do not btsem fo niak^ any difioi^oaoe 
hotweoa the several Varieties of IWicalism, , ']?boy 


not oottfldenoo enoagh in tho^ present .(3ov4M!nmA|i;t> 
think: it worth supfmHing even against such aQcWjSrhai^iMi 
fw M Siia would like to provide them with. Thia is the 
rA!A«itt of a too rapid progress in the diroction of what are 
CfidledvHefpubUoan ideas. The Republicans in the 
q£ Deputies qro very far ahead of tho Republicana in tbn 
country, and tho votes which they gave against k. X 

repreBcnted their own views, not those of tho 
dooi’B. There arc no more timid politicians than Fi'^noh 
moderates of any party, and the moderate Republican^ 
seem likely to prove this by yielding themselves op to a 
blind terror of M. Simon been uso ho has been a RiqmbHcaq 
all his life. Their tost of a working, Ropuhlic is that it 
shall admit of being worked by metf^ who are not them- 
selves Republicans. Oiio of the secrets of M. Tmaiis’s 


populai'ity was the knowloilgo that'lie was hot prevented 
by any principle from proclaiming a restoration. Ho, 
threw in liis lot with the Republic because be bad convinced 
himself that the RL-public was tho system whiph there waa 
tlio host chance of establishing on a real>)y permanent 
footing, Wlien, al ter tlm Royalist interregnum was over, IL 
Dufaure took office under Marshal MacMaaoIi, he was Sup- 
posed to carry on M. Tuiers’s theory. He would have 
liked a const iiutioual Monarchy hotter than a consti- 
tutional Republic ; but, as tho former was ont of his jeach, 
ho took tho best imitation of it that he cxinld get. The 
moderate Republicans, who had mo.stly ac(*epted the new 
order of things on the samo half-and-half terms^ saw in 
this feeling a guaniritee that the Government would net| bo 
carried into exU ernes. A siatesmau who accepts au in- 
stilntion because ho cannot help himuelf is not likely tk) 
take any more of it- than ho is obliged. When Mw DuiTAbBE 
was succeeded by M. Simon, this pai'ticular gnarantco vms 
no longer forthcoming. M. SiMON was a Republican on 
principle and hy conviction, and principles and oonYictiOns 
are things which the moderate Frenchman holds, not quite 
without reason, in the most holy horror. His moderation 
is absolute, not nlative. It docs not lend him tp ‘Suppona- 
a less extreme Government against a mors extreme/ If lot 
is not satisfied that cither of them will give him exacup- - 
what he w unts, ho loses heart and ends by aupporhd u 
neither. One is iw bud, ho thinks, as the other, and, ibjter, ' 
why should ho trouble liimself to choose between the^iu.oer' 

When tho Republicans in the Chamber of DepntiV^ 2nd/ 
cided to overturn M. Dufaure’s Ministry because '*** 
not Bufiiciontly Repub]i<‘an, they did not tMiethis 
of their countrymen into account. The very f^pAtea, 
which mado-M. Dufaurb distasteful to them were i? Plunder 
tics that gained him confidence out 
moderate politicians thought they had a ' 

fighting for. Tiio Republic as administered 
mised to be diflerent from any Fi;ench RopubI^“» : 

gone before it. Of coin s<*, if tho 

Dufauke’s RepubUeauism had «boon open t'*,^*^* *^^-***8/ 

tioD, tho conduct of tho Republicans in Ih® 

would have • hoeu justifiable. %Of 

the worst is a Government which is 

tho institution it pvolesaos to protect. * B***? 

adversai'ies did not pretend that, this ^ ^ 

had no suspicion that he was intriguing, 

form of Monarchy for the Republic. tho^followpg 

his version of the Republic was not . 

would pn'fer seeing their own versir® pt>wer, had "peAA 

version. This was a perfectly nafuiry^ ' 

ference taken in itself; but those wl Mi© left - 

mistake of not calculating the num’SP^®^’ whye the Vcrol ^ 

tained it. They had been clearly , a - 

time how necessary it was to couci’ ? cqchntOTr. , 

French men w h ich h ad no t thoi*‘l©r"P’** Vajp^^aieo- . ^ ^ 

such, aud only toloratid it bt ** - - ’ 

believe that it would give them "J / \ * \ ^ - 

they wanted. Bat they failed , ' ' . , ' 

because it was so unlike othf^, v v//"? 

body of Frenchmen bad form^ 
substitute M. Simon for Ju 

tbftt M. SiHtfn would 1 

" T "-‘T* ffld ACM ^th 4i 

aod tbe Bordottux eleotajia tSg 

dituger is Toudy surious,m priK),iu!f hm unLwideA&MMJilV ^ 

* V 



thrpaghout France fihovnsene wJ^Sfeip-c, 
vote at the next gtmei 
ahateutiouists of Bor™^_ 

OTwpoots of the 
Tbe result ot tho ’ 

plieh liur^^eir Irrocouc^itti; 
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tlW mmqHtifil ot the tdgitjnfiafcs and the tna- 

perialiats^ the I^j^ltban Govefrnmont majr^ placed in V 
very etnbarttufjs^ Uv wiU have to ifcafce iaTge 

conceasioiui tor one Ojf ptiiev ef itp hpyipnents in or^r tol^uy 
theii' aid the remainder, and in whii^er dineotioii 

i tof e eorice^ions are made they will bo cqdlliy damaging 
4 l) trhe Bepublic. To attemg ^t ja ^onoi] iate the Extreme 

pxesonr?Bo 8 R 3 l^ 

saViobra of society. To attempt to conciliato either the 
Imperialists or thp Legitimists will convince tho Bopubli- 
oan party that it b<ing betrayed, and that a Government 
whiob can bo act does not deserve to bo npliold. 

The'Bordq^nx election has alho its special lesson for M 
OlHBETTA* He is r^ponsiblo moto than any one else for 
M. DurAnaB'ii<ovcrtbTO|v, and ho must apparently tako tho 
blame of having been ovcr-sangniiie in his cstirnato of Lis 
own strength^iu tho country. So long as a Uopublican of 
the type of 41. ]^ufauR£ was at tho head of affairs thoro woro 
pirobably many of tho loss violont Irrcconcilables who 
thought it w%er to support M. GAMOETfA's candidhtes at 
elections a,9 the best cbanco of success against 

the GoVcrn^zlt candidates. Now that M. Dui^aubb 
has Leon sucooeded by a Minister whoso repubhcaniHm 
is regarded as of much tho same character as M. Owu 
liETTAig, this considonition ceases to operate. ^ decided 
step in advanl 3 o has been taken, and tho Opposition 
must not lag behind. Naturally enough, therefore, the 
irrcooncilable|«,wlio voted for M. Gamiilita’s candidates, 
not because they really trusted them, but because to vote 
fpr them offered tho readiest means of annoying tho 
Govornmenf, have no longer any reason for taking tins 
course. To hll tho Chamber with Opportunists would now 
bo to strengthen the Govern mimt, whertas their solo 
mptive^for voting for Opportunists was that they hoped 
their iroturn would weaken the Government. Consequently 
they noW vote for men of their own views. Thus lor tho 
so tLe strength of tho Irreconcilable section of tho 

too lat®poLlxoins is to be measured against the strength of tho 
iniportunist soc^Jii. It is plain tliat the kingcr tho trial 
Id , be 'postponed the better would be the f'lmnccs of 
Opportuiiists, and it is a serious blot on M (iwiiiElTA’s 
egy tliat ^0 should have helped to piecipilato it. 




f INHERE ' 

X thelhk GAS^AND WATER LECLSLATION. 

South to the , 

before bs Commons lately occupied succcsaivc 

by regard t? sitting in debates on tho practical 

mlitical inter/ gas’hlid water. The Chairman of Committees 
conciliating tho®^ Companies by giving notice of a 

and tho Honso elloct tliat new capital should bo 

contonding partic<5^^®r or auction, or, m other words, at tho 
malcontent Ropu'^^ without proht to the shareholders. Tho 
Democrats, form statement of a professional 

was probably in th received his iustruetious in 

support a IWdCntJ'^ but m#t of those who took part iu tho 
treatment that received instructions oven at 

Qftsonted to Cabmot P- ‘A formal objection to the proposed 
higUy distasteful to » precedent which was quoted in 
to undOTtond that a Tosal, were equally irrelevant, Mr. 


.It would be ttat ffdr to oibr to ntw VlS^ 

^bj^oted to au atj^ctiop dlanse dto 
qjidjng scale. ' ‘ ,7'' " 

X)f soveral hundred existing Gaa Compraea, tLd gfm 
majority in number, though ^not in magnitude, are 
blishod under tho Joint Stock Companfee Act, i||&out 1 rarw ^ 
Liiraentary powers or restrictions. The gaS 4 ^|NNtdl^||ro^ 
regulate their charges witlgpreferenoe either to^thein^jp > 
interests as dealers or to the patience of thenw^ustjttgieMi. 
They depend on the good will of the local autl^^pi|«for' 
permission to break up tho streets, and tl^y lake 
chance of oppttltion from the owners of soil. ^ 
population and cousumption increase, the larger 
lliid it ultimately couvouient or ne^ssary to 
Parliamentary constitution, involving umitatioti^n 
and other statutory conditions. ^Itfhas beow to' 

i authorize the creation of now capital t^ariq^a dwidood cif 
j 7 per cent, and commanding a premium of tO A 

, cent. ; but of lato years corporate bodiei;^vo ofto dppcp^ 

I a concession which is made at tho costy^ ^ odUwunets.' 
Tho qiiostion will probably bo settlcditf nH b|y 

' tho pQitjhaso of tho property of th^ Gas pompauie^. 
Corporations can well afford to pay the m^kot price of tho 
shares, with a certain percentage as a bonus; and itjs 
convenient that the real owners of any find af prop^r^, 
should control its adminibtration. When a Company 
reached its miiximum dividend, tho surplus of proli^|,s^l^^r 
belongs to tho coubumors, who are entitled to a rccluc^ 
lion of price. The sliding scale has given some of t^p 
London Companies an interest in economical ^mana(|^* 
ment; but imimripal ownership affords a simploi\atid 
moro satisfactory arrangement. Although thp production 
of gas for halo is ostensibly a coniinereial nudertoLiM^ 
it practically assumes tho character of a monopoly ; and n 
bcaveely involves a risk of loss. If members of tho Hoiisq 
of Commons bhould at any future time seriously study t|*e 
subject, tho transfer of tlio gas Hiijiply to tnunicipal autho- 
rities may bo accomplished without diffieulty, Tho OoK- 
porations goiierally divide the profits of the undertaking 
between the consiiriiers and Iho Borough Fund, wliieli is 
applirablo to purposes of local improvenumt. No instaucO 
lb known of a return to tho joint-stock bystem. 

Debates on water supply abound m well-founded com* 
plaints, but partially interspersed with practical sugges- 
tions of improvement Mr. Buovvn e.xpatiated with much 
good sense on the clibad vantages of polluled water, especially} 
whero it is supplied to dairy farms, to the gi^*iit detrituent 
of purchasers of milk. Detached houses, villages, and 
to\Mis which derive water from shallow wells are exposed 
to groat inconvenience and frequent danger. As a general ^ 
rule, rivers, except in the close vicinity of sources ot pollp, 
tion, provide whole.somo water. Tho oxidation jor 
noxious substances removes all ordinal y causes of risk, 
although it may afford no security against certain specific 
germs of disease. Loudon water fiom tho Thames and 
the Now River, although it is not actually pure, is genCf 
rally wholesome. The water drawn from tho chalk by 
tho Kent Company is equally wholesome, and at tho sanip 
time it is pci feotly pure. As a general rule, it may bS 
said that river water, though it may be tasteless, turbid, « 
and perhaps repugnant to tho imagination, has no ten^, 
doncy to propagate disease. Wells and springs not^ 
effectually bucured against surface contamination ougK^ 
always to bo regarded with suspicion. The watet whiflljt^ 
18 collected from mountain gathering grounds is the befit 


tyolmr will tfind'to socurV^ alleged violation of an Act by 

oopjmonco the reform of provision, 

pledged, he most cripple distributed at par among the bliaro- 
Sfeoafce find* the House. Jfc Sfeakbr afterwards explained, the 

either bra'i^vo no. effect until it was inserted ^ ^ ^ 

struggle tj»© po«ronage wbio®“t. The general or model Acts which can ho obtained ; but, from tho nature of th© c^se, 
selfSr during tho Pro.sid«iP®^’^*'i®d in private Acts only define 1 it cannot be provided except at the expense of large urbNa 
stfihttgth of parti}?8 cannot be ho observed in default of special rominaiiities. Villages which are fortunate .onouglf^ to 
is koowfi whether tho Order would only control ' hnd themselves iu tho neighbourhood of mains la|d down 

of the fioathern States. hy rendering general a j for the supply of large towns aro by modejpil tegi^ion 

alrOBdiF lighted may perhaps h^y been prescribed by several j entitled to bharo in tho benefit. Deep wclTs soul? in 
DomocwiAS may tenf hand, some of the provisions ’ ^ ' 


may wm. t, . 

igltottono in fovoor jrf the ne^fts greatly alter tho 

.Ke foroibte refisona^ which reconl^ which they contain. By^^ 
>f federal interfbreuce in the y^r, the Com,^ 

BepubHpan politicians dividend 

embarrassed by personal ©f^tho price df gas^ 
^who ^ ere snppoeed to hav (if f , ^d: therefore in t^o 
in- JUiniainoa and Soutoho^OA\^op^^op interei|S#|i^ 
some whb 1rtl08«l^'the Presidential thofigh 

to his corapOtitor. ’ofitoMe allotments, 

when new capital 

bhifcta 



chalk or bandbtene supply excellent water, anti they inyolto 
no outliiy for compensation; but the works - and the 
machiuevy of supply are toouostly for small 
In some ffU'l|f|tions there il no natural storage of * 

^uhd m distrifiis jancient springs are pften * 

‘fihddehlj^e.stroy6ji?jM^bte^^^ operations; butiit-jd! 
partfi bi England a nu^,.populatioh ^ay Ud suppGed 
good .Vrater at a certaif«e,xpons©. A- propoflil .Ofe- 

cotirsisx)ifH46 debate that miue-awneigpf shomld^Lo ’Jiftblo jbo^ 
mako good' the da|uqAe*^to8ultiog 

t rwiAfc-;.*.WcftoV»t!»54i? 


watpP*)vOuld n3Vdlv<\ 
m 






pt^yjjMetors wfap ar 6 at the same time rioh^ 
e a ehance 6 f a jsuificient ^ater supply. 
3 iaiM. wbieh are the rural Sanitary anthori 4 


' ©Ittetaians^ lyhieh are the rural sanitary anthori4 

disposition to raise large sums for the 
' 'ijfehefffc o&ilbe^yili^es within tfibir jurisdiction. Such a 
as owners and occnpiers might bo able to pay 
yffOnid i* ttei?i»ajority of cnsott Wl inadequate to pay interest 
neciSton' expenditure of capital ; and ijje ratepayers 
Union would grudge a contribution made 


tioi^ foi^ yhich Bqj^ls of Guai'dians me incompeU'nt. In 
eotn^olil^s^Mjiater/t^igiii bo bupplitd to a village at a inode- 
rate eosit*/bvit t^io rural authority and its oflicorp aio not 
liebustom^ Iflj^ntortero with local avrangements. K\eu 
tinder tliOrbcjjjfe administmtive and IcgisUUive system, it 
- wiU b^*iil|i|»0s8ibld^Ho%iiidertake costly schonics of supply 
for a pOOt» population j but diicct .ind dangt rous 

Ccwiil|Oitiinafion"irfrgljt always bo pre\ on ted at a niodtrato 
expense. In Parhanionlaiy debates it is g('ri< rally assuintd 
that want of watm' can only be caused by ginss negligence 
Ktoiago IS, liowcver, oficn a costly undei taking, and 
, stwjima-catt JiilSoin be bniught to villages from a dis* 
tatiCe^ Although the Lords’ ronirnittee on the Pollution 
of Kifsrs* may perlmps colhet useful information, its 
inquiritfifA^ll throw Jittlo light on the condition of villages, 
' eottaget\g^aiid fiftmis It is drsnablo that from time to time 
pttentiun should be ( alh d to tin' impoi tant subject of watei 
’ stipi^ly j but hitlieito htth* ad^aiitago has been thuivcd 
from,farhamcntiiry discu' 


, wiuT Tin: XA\Y 18 c(nii\({ to. 

A t a CoTiscrvative dinner at r(Uib</n ugli the othe'r day 
oi\e ot the speakers, m proposing the Nav), uunarki d 
that “^dunng the dull scasou of the ^tar they were soine- 
“ tiimja told that the navy was very badly managed, and 
“ thtre vtci-c gentlemen of great iiniustry and talent who 
“had to a great < \tent the ear of the public who weio 
“ femd of propagating those thooiice ” Uufoitnnately, 
howev^^, fbo pioots of naval mismanagcincnt arc not the’Oins 
hut facts, and ai<‘ not confnnd to the dull season, but me 
i?'t(eadily kept up all the year. Take, for lustance, the lettt r 
frm^ a ^olr#<^^)ondent on board il M S Tommahui .at 
vSimon’s Hay, on t)io West Coast of Africa, vvhnh nns 
pub^ahed m tho Tihu^ ut last Saturday, and gives an 
tUot^Ouut of tlio condition of th.it Vest'Ll The nnter 
bi gins by stating that IxfoTO leaving SliKrneps she had 
a hot beanng at the tiial trip, and the dockyard pcojile put 
in a little white metal whoie it had luii, and ahe then 
I tripled for Poitsrnoulh. Sim liad, however, hi anchor otf 
Deal, partly thiougb liad w'cather, and partly ” though 
this was pci haps the chief reason— ‘ because the bearing 
** ajtain* got hot.” And it ir added, “ Kven now ” — that 
is/ after ariiviug at tho West Afncan station — “it is nn- 
“ ^ssiblo to keep it thoioiigbly cool” Moreover, “ tlio 
“ receiving tank, the only place whence water could be got 
“ lux Il'^ed^tUo boilers, except fiom the donkey, buret, so 
“•Hutt we vvere'^compclJcd to use saltwater.” Alter leaving 
I’lpftsilianth was very bad weather; and “the lesuit 

Wits that tho water could not bo kept in tho boilers, and 
“ tbo^eOi^uos stopped all at onco in consequence ot the^ 
“ pviTnyiJrV’ When the steamer w'ns started again “ sho 
nxsde ^tdy a few i evolutions, when 1>ang went the trunk 
“ ajPU** cylinder.” The spaie one bad then to bo 

fehipped \jbiJ^the vessel wns rolling to such an extent that 
tho ^ crew could hardly keep their feet. Tho job was 
hiiishSd by 8 acloek in the morning; bnt“tbo vacjuum 
“ ^ei|t dcfWn to soventotm, where it roinaiuod in apito 
“ ot all otir efforts.” When Ihe condenser doors weiyj 
foAsdn off it was found tliat«“ s^en or eight bundfeny^j^^ 
^ been driyeij right, out lo the doors, atid inoip|!rlK*S 
thousand on- inqh out ” ; and it cost the engi»e^'*“ five 
“•days, Watah'and watah,” to put the worst of them right. 
It & Airtlier.si^ted hbo‘Jow.|q:os8iuro eng;i«e*Wiil,ncvcr 
Work at-jall, tffb high^pr^^re engine Wi|S| doiio 


“ oiSIs, fhur of which wer& madp out m beilerttn 9 ^;*^Wid 
there was jglry little of them loft Avheti w© got in 
Thci'o was “ a difficulty .with the piston,” which 
liad new »]#mg8 put in, but tliey WQuld not 
And, as if all this were not enough, we ana 
“ Besides other defects, which it is not wortk ^wbile 
“ baying anv thing about, tho propeller has a 

“ groat souico of anxiety to us all. U^^ditfy© been four 
“ houis in ondcavouiing to get it up ; 83 to lowering 

“ it, wo could never depend upon ils going^own without 
“ having to imno tho engines bacl^vards and fowhrds 
“about a d<>/oii turns.” 'fhe shaft, it fioeW, always 
worked foiw.ud, and I hoy had to bung it back every time 
they got umlti wuy, as it intf rfeicd with th(f propeller ; 
and, tho propf Her itscU lia\iiig its T-head tdb long^stook 
every lime it was laisid oi loweiod, and when tho jship 
had a list to (ilher side, could not be got do^ at ail. 

After hiving got so tar in Ins lemtat of difficuHies 
and brcakdowii*^, tJio cui respondent .says ^Sneh a 
“ship was mvor bcfoic sent to sea in such a state/' 
I which wu should ho gkul to think true. Am^ he goes 
on to explain tljafc “ there is a separate engine ^ud a 
“ helical jiiiinp on hoard, .ind as tlio upright spindl© 
“ h.sd Ticvcr htr ii packed, and tlie bush had only a plain 
“ ]nu haHwvy ni tin castu'g and kilf in thehn^h, and &» 
“ it, moreovd, turned lound with tlie spindle, there wew 
“no niraiis of lubricating it, and the uoisoit modes was 
“ ternblc. Tho only way in which vve could stop it was 
“ by opening ibc cxbnu^t into tbo condenser.s, ana tb© otl 
“ used to go npto it m that lasbion ; but, on account, of the 
“ tubes leakiuLT, the wiittr goi buck into tho helical engine 
“ and neaviv stopjiLd it, .ind ot course destroyed 
“vacuum” Iho umiU was that nioRt of the molJbiuGiy 
had to he Mont on shoto toi repairs New lines had t<^ W 
put on the bottom of the guide blocks, .is they wflro WOrta 
a quaiter of an incli, and the pidon-iod glilnda v(,ou)d tiof 
go on , and, on taking off tho cyhiidei-coverH to tuiA nj 
the peton, llu* suppuit w !•» found to bo orackid, ’ilbd e 
spaie iinc hinl to ho MibatituUd. And tliHi the 
winds up — “ Von will have Inaid that otlr chief ongitiOG] 
“ cut JiJK throat on the 2 7lh ot January, and died on tiio and 
“ of Pebinary , the noise ot the eccentj icsdiatiirbcd his rest 
“and he oltdi tlioiiglit that something was going wrci>|gJ* 
It apptuiH ttom this stiteinent, it it is to bo ti^asted^ 
that almost eviry concLU.ible form ot engineering 61 uadei 
and neglect w.i> C(»inl)in(d jji the nicchnim.«l arrungemonti 
of the TonioioJ ta, .mil tluioouglit c ittiinly toT)© a soafeh^ 
ing inqunv into tlio laet^. ol the euM\ A letter iMini tbs 
linn winch sn]>})hcd the nmthineiy has app^iu’cd, rusting 
doubt on the siatLinciits ol tho coiie.spoiidtnt of thol^wes^ 
bnt the question m ot coiu>c not as to the original ^ttihfl 
of tho vessel, hut i at her as to tho conduct of tho tib^kyjtPO 
nuthuritiea in allowing her to be sont^ut in ^Ogtat/e aLlegad 
The pool eng moor wbo couiinitt?Q Hnicid||i ^cc^nse* h< 
“often thouglit that something wns* going wrong” "©X 
pressed what is now a veiy vvide-apiead opinion as to thi 
geneial coinlitmn of the navy As an additional pr£!f <y 
this, if any vn(io wanting, may ho taken iho©fo11&wtp| 
paragraph lioin tho Vaily N< tis of Wednesday; — 

“Tbo Ojiaf, 1,864 tons, 2,ioo-4)orso power, had bbci 
“ ordeied up to Jquiqno During the passage the rtinii 
“ ill-lm*k which hiiH attended tho Opal siudo* jBh© 
“England again be(d her, tho engines, while the Vosw 
“ was steaming at nine knots per hour, agalir brooil^^tj 
“down, on tin oecnsion trom a defect m the boebntri 
“ rod, which liai previously beci^roj«ircd at Vftlpi^iiaWoJ!! 
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midre nothing of.” \yithout pretending to be among ^Ir. IiU8km*fi 
moat intdHigoQt roitdors, we had a aatisfuctory the’ory of our own, 
baaodoh a remark of Oharles I.*aiDba ou OoleridgtVe Llie(»aopliy. 
‘^Dorffc mind (Joleridgo; it's only hia fun,”eaid lisiiulr, and wo 
reatad in the belief that St. Ursula a nies.sagca^wt'vo unly Mr. 
Kuakin*6 ftin. One pieces of privat-o mea-iigo” which 

forgive a debt owed by a relation, as he 
tellB U8 firBnkly in his statement of ‘^tho atfuirs of the .Master." 
Theeo iidairs shock and ^asrplex intelligent readers even more than 
tho message of St. Ursula did. Intelligent K.idoi's, to tell the 
truths never cun nAdii^taud persons wlio havu the audacity to 
differ from thorn. 

It is not easv to imdorstanrl wlmlhcr tlio getjcnd amazement 


caused by tho ulliiirs of the Master i.’i aurpriso at Mr. Kuskins w&y 
>perty, or listnuiMhiucut at his cli 


of mauagiug hie j‘roperty, or listnuiMhiucut at his cliiM>.jng to tell 
tho world about his own expenditure, or a comlanalioii of lx>th i 
those, Tho, confessor adjuita that In; expects to nmlio but a po4»r , 
figure in the eves of practicvd peuplf. If his ])reR('ut pohiliun in 
tno W'Orld were altogellicr stately, ho says, “ it might. hu\o been 
doaaant to ufiveil the statue <)f one's economy for public applnuse." j 
The poor sUltue is rather in the mutilated condition of eoiuo 
famous works of ancient art, und in the Master’s pre.-enl property 
wo recognize only a beautiful fragimait ol'a once nund^omo iiguro 
of 157,000/. It is not of ostontaLion, as Mr. Kiiskin t*ays, that Iiio 
readers will accuse him. He begnn lile, or perhajjs ii would bo 
more fair to say began lining as J)o uiidersttinds it, with the vsum 
already montioncfl, and ci'rtaiu houn-a and lauds besides, rw well as 
ft Jftigo cohuction of valuable piciui i s. After living on his capital 
for thirteen years, at tho carofully rcHlrictod rate oi 3,500/. per . 
iinnum, and after muking goueious gilts to public iiisLituUons and 
privuto pcrs()us, he still iviaijis a little property of tifty-four 
thousand pounds. Loup ago l\lr. Husk in piopobed to liiuieolf to die 
as poor as possible, which was the aim also of Henri Murger, nnd an 
aim which he succeeded in accomplishiug. Jloth men of genius 
preferred to make the ruoyt of what they had wliilo they lived, 
though their notions of making the most of their money differed iu ; 
essential points. Mr. Kuskiu in really, though porhapa he is not ! 
consoiOMA of it, a philanthropic and (esthetic, though most rc- 
ffpoctablc, Bohemian, and his ideas about money are thoac of many 
meh of letters who unfortunately have no means wherewith to 
practise their philosophy. lio has always profen I Iho actual 
t'mployiiieut of his wealth to what fascinates the majority of men, 
the sense of reserved |)owor. Ho has uddecl to thi^ disposition 
a few economical notions which havo a picturiscjue charm, though 
their (esthetic beauty is unlikely to scemro their s*i» \iviil. Thus 
the general interest in the Master's nlVairs cannot U acci)mitcd for 
bv saying that there is anything new or unheard of in the 
blaster's views of property and oxpoiiditurc, Wliat is now is 
that the Muster has enjoyed tho chuiico of doing on a grand scale 
what poor men and luckless often do on a small Hcale. ]\lr. 
TonnySon spwiks in Tithvnuft of a boon (‘ojifoiTed as rich men give 
thatcoio not for Iheir gifts.” It is a commonplace remark (hat 

S oor men of a certain temper are I'ar niorc lavish than rich mon. 
Ir. Rnskin combines the temper of iho penniless artist with the 
ponessim of consideruLdu wealth, and Ids generosity has been 
oaaud on a true and keenly felt sense of the needs of large classes 
of men. But ho might have been geivious without printing a 
statement of thQ exact mode in which he “ luoodled awa> as 
the chbrchwarden put it in his slatcuient of paribli expenditure, 
lirpoot. 

The froed(^ of Mr. Bushin s coiife.ssion is not without that 
litUe touch oi malice which always prevents his vaartv from 
degenomtiug into niamrif^ which keeps his simplicity from being 
sBly. ’^See,” ho cries, “ how my money went when I played tho 
pmetiiMil part, and behaved like other people. And look how mj*’ 
mOBoy wont when I pleased luvself, my conscience, my relations, 
and acted in opposition to the laws of Adam ISinith and of worldly 
wisdom." He admits that, ** when one is living on one's capital, 
the melting away is alw'ays faster than one expects," wliich is a 
truth of experience that a man may discover wdthout pos.sessiug Mr. 
Kuaki^alteen eve for tho movements of glaciers. The melt ing away 
must be lUlowei for beforehand by eGOuomists who think that to 
take interest is to commit a crime against nature by encouraging 
tirs’brssding of barren metal. Mr. RuakiidB tint ptu-fonnancu on 
tUs Sf^nsiblo tac^, and. by way of giving ordinary ideas a fair 
ehaaco, was to invest 50,600/. in entirely safe " mortpiges, from 
which he mary have contracted bis affection for the word 
entirely.” Ho lost about 20,000/. 011 them allogetlnn*, and hi|d 
not even, in spdrtsog phrosoology, n rim for his money.” There 
is no pleasure er nappioesa to . be got out of tlm dead loss of 
20 ^ 0 QQKi 3 i an ordinary, or perhaixs oxtiiioidioary, bui^iness trans- 
•otioii. But Mr* Buskin h aware that, if he had been even as 
efte viMD, hit cOQSoience would have said **\vell done” 
wtaK muddied awa^ his money in a strictly convefi«- 
ticnhl fii#ikion on au ^invdstnient which was enui*ely safe. 
BEivMBjtuaE^oit was to buy picture.*i, nnd here he showed some of 
the wiadoitttff the serpent. Tie can easily << bull” his own pie* 
MWi'ilid^-bear” those of his neighbours if ho pleases, and weie 
Im M uBiOTUpuloas and skilful trader, he might writo a nOw 
iidliineiOf M<^'n Fmntm-s, send some unheard of early ludlan 
the quotations, and th(}ii throw a few specimens dtr 
satiafaetbry results. But Aristotle Itaa well ob* 
iiy i to)t,.ttewgh the philosoplter kno^vs these dodges, he 

ibr bis heart is sot on other things, hb. 
dlHtt bis cku'actisr of man of business, now seem ipi^ 
tifiMleAiGftory perfotmance. * He bought fitwIUiDb 


drtyi pounds’ worth of minerals for three tbouja^nd pounds, and 
wont to law about it.” The lawyers cros»examined him for yemrs 
as to whether the agreement was made in the firont or hack shop, 
and they charged him one thousand pounds for their Services* 
They also got him back one thousand pojsnds odt of the thr^, 
and made the owner of the back shop render up to Idoa another 
assortment of rainorfds worth five hundred pounds. Though ha 
muddled awuy a good deal of itnoDey in this affair, Mr. Buskin had 
no joy of it, and determined to bo himself, and make ducks and 
draKos for the future on msthetic and pbilanthropiCj,:uot on cou- 
volitional, principles. He had already given his rations i7,oocf?., 
whereby ho ^‘inuulged himself and relieved Sis conscience,” 
and had, as the moral follows, much mom happinoss for JiiS 
nioiuy than if he had lent it to tho Hraud Turk or the 
pnnee ol* the pow'or of Lgypt. Fifteen thousand pounds 
were “ lost ” to another rolaiion, aud this transactiem was sco^ly 
P(» agn cable, though of course it is much better to mention it in 
J'orM^ and llioti think no more about it. A tritle of 14^x30/. wont 
in prei^ciits to Oxford and to Sheffield. It is to be prtjsumed that 
Jli. Uuskin has got more happiness out otf tbamany hours of the 
liighcflt pleasure which lie has given to workuieu and Umversilv 
men (bailout of tho most successful legal performauce in whicu 
Jic Cuuld have expended his money. Tho sums laid out on Brant- 
w 4)0(1 and pictures are sagacious investmonta,i4ind Mr. Buskin hijis 
still the worth of some tifty or sixty thousand pounds. But he 
lias het'U so much encourng’cd by hia success w}\on he took his owm 
way and had, if tho expression may bo used, his fling, and so 
much dcpieasod by ill fortune and conscientious scruples whiJU he 
walked in (ho broad path tliat leails to tho Bank of England, that 
lu) IS set on taking (0 mate a comely poverty. He has seen 
Hiolto's fresco of tho marriage of St. Francis, which few people 
ha\o bceu privileged to look on closely, nnd he describes the 
mode in wliich he means to woo the same brido. Ilis MaryJoboue 
property (3,500/.) is to bo made over to St. George’s Company, 
undtu* Mias IIjUs supcrinltmdi'nce. Braiitwood ho will keep, as a 
hermit’s cell ; of his ready money, 3,000/. will pay for ,ono year’s 
pleasure in ** poking about in pcarch of tho picturesque”; the re- 
luftindor will )ield 3O0/. a yi'ur, and his literary gains will keep up 
hia chaiidcs. Moro Turner drawings are not for this anchorite ; 
but, as he already possesses thirty large and fifty small ones, ho 
iHuy “get through tho declining years of his artistic life re- 
signedly." There aro 8l ill to bo cakes and ale, as far oe an 0(> 
cirsional new missal goes, lu short, Mr. Ruskin's poverty is to be 
of a more smiling aspect, more well-liking, more given to straw- 
ben i(*a and cream, than tho brido of llio baint of Asisisi. 

Mr. Ruslan, as painted by him, self, is a person who has hi.s 
sail,'- f iction iu (he most gracious sort of good deeds, and in moat 
of tlie higher pleasurea. Ho cannot know hiiueelf whoa ho WTites, 
“ My owMi coinpli'to satisfaction would havo boon in l>u}*ing every 
Turner drawing 1 could nliord, and passing quiet days at Brant- 
wood between my garden and my gallery, praised, as 1 should liave 
been, by all the world for doing good to myseh.’* The author of 
Jt'hrs Clfriif/ora would never have had a moment of satisl’action 
while other people wore without Tunufr diawings, aud withoqt the 
power of enjo} ing them which ho has first created, und then satis- 
fied. In his gallery and in his garden, the fact*s of children who 
Bevnr breutlie fresh air or bco llowers would have haunted him. 
Ilis confessions are chiefly strange from the very fact that he 
chooses to make them, and does not leave them to bo guessed at. 
Why should Mr. Uuskin bo bis own “ interviewer,” and anticipate 
tho curiosity of the Americanized portion of the press P It is his 
owm alVuir if he docs not see that he could havo done more good 
to others nnd himself by spending the interest of his 150,000/., 
and rekaiiiing tho capital to b(; a perpetual funs kjfwmm. If he thinks 
that this plan would have been a Jesuitical doing of evU that good 
may come, it is too bite in the day to argue with him. Wo might 
08 well try to persuade Jiim that he is wrong when be says that 
llic entire teaching of Mazzini “ was rendered poisonous to Italy 
because ho set himself against kinghood.” Guo cannot poison 
wh.it does not exist, ond it would be hard to" show hdw Italy 
could have come to exist without the teaching of Mazziui. The 
stronghold of Protestant heresy,” says Mr. Buskin, pure 

e u'.adcdness,” and ho himself scfloietimes retreats into this 
jlisUmuu's castle. 



I THE LAKES IN SPRING. 

I N the Miscellaneous Observations which enliven Wordsworth’s 
too little i-ead Description of the Lakes, the poet tries in true 
j Wordsworth fashion to make up his own mind and h^ reader’s 
on the question, When oi^e Uib lit^kcs best seen P “ It is almost 
excinsividy from June to August,” he says, that stranfm resort 
hither. But that season is by no meafis the best ; the eolouring of 
the nioilBtains and woods, unless where they are diversified by 
rocks, is of too unvariid a green ; and as a hii]ge portion of the 
valkwe allotted to hn\ -grass, some wa(^ of variety is found there 
also/ A strong^ objection is rainy weather' setting in aomeUmes 
at this*period with a vigottr, and contiauiog with a penevefame, 
that may reihlud the disappointed and dejected troyeller oL thdse 
delugeaof rainwhich frit among tlu^Ab^imdenmoimt^^ the 

enm^^supply of tiki Nile.” This id a ohemoterUticeeaUiieei end 
one we ahould think whtth scerceh hits off mrecUy threveMge 
experiendo or inmmsipns of the MancUbster and P^ton folk who 
, Knrowd'to the every tfummer, and who are not heao 

1 ikmilbriy t^tiaiiXMd^ AtyMidan MttfaH'ha wSMaWortli 
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pstrild— 14 not aordy kept in the same loailiup-strinf;a which \ 
inigat have Deoa wide and easy for it some sixty or seventy years | 
wca, out that they bavo aetimlly been ti^ditened by ihe hands of ; 
ita present nuraing lathers. The Ottoon rather deals with the formal j 
auctions of the consUiution Of Church Courts and Church 1 
iegudation, while the liletnorial, exceplin" its uTifortumitolv 
▼Wue conclusion— which, wo prchumo, inoaiis little more than | 
* deliver Church interests IVotn hoin^^dch;iti*fl hy Mr. lhir‘'‘ikr or even j 
Dillwyn/^ but which inijn^ht bo pci vorti'<l as iniplyingrarepudia- i 
tion of Parliamonlary intervention in hpiritnnl iiuiUers— romun- * 
stratoe against ^^events and docmmuits wbichhave t]ieins«‘Ut‘salwa\H 
been nialtors of controNorsy,” rallier than “llie liviny voice of Iho 
Ohurch/* being made the np])eal on coiitr()V('rsie.s about cen*- 
monial or doctrine. The Arclihishop would probably have 1 
included both inanirestoes in a singKj n-ply hud l»e not alre4jdy 
completed his answer to Mr. CVirler hufovo the appearance of Ihe 
MomOTial, rfhd his letter to the J)eanof iSt. I Vuil'a displays the | 
restraint fi*om which no writer except Mr. Gladstone (‘an e.scape 1 
who feels that ho has to say the .-iiino thing twice over in a ftiw i 
days. The Memorialists tried to ]'ut a g(^od (It'al intt» a few words, ! 
AS well as to make those words Hutlieicntly civil to be accepted by ; 
the dignitaries who.se policy they wero in fact arraigning whik* j 
formally appealing to their sjmpatliies. This pave the Archbishop • 
the easy literary advantage of Injing able to charge them with fail- 
ing in flccumte distinction; and the [mint on winch Jn* fastein'd 
woe that their paper aei'ini'd to confotnul “ ecclcM.i'^lical m;i1lers 
judicial” ami ‘Wjoelesiastical m.itler.s legislative its whole 
scope really being that it wn.s expedient that ce’‘'j*ni inuttei-s 
should be tninsferred from tlm jutlicial to the le- i.«lalno sphere 
by ungagging Jho living voice, and (‘iiabllng it to provide for 
them according to the neces.Mlic.^*, not of the si.vleeiith, but 
of tho nineteenth century. ] 3 u 1 , after all, the Vrinuittj argues, 
what have you to <‘omplaiu of? lists not (hmvocatiun been 
for some years, and i.s it not noxv, disciihsing tlu* very chus-^j of 
Aubjects about which you seem to b(‘ so iuiviouh ? To this tho 
Memorialists of course might riMily — As you have so far given in to 
our principle, aro so plensed with yourself for umr ci>n(‘cs.Hion, 
why now niako all these dilllculties over si more libersd .ap- 
plication of tho process to which you have yourself, in 
the plenitude of your Metropolitan nutliorilv, had recour'?!'? 
This reference of tlio Archbishop to the n-vi.-iou of rubric.s on the 
part of the existing (Jonvocations .sulliciently answers the infcavnn' 
which ho atletnpts (o draw', in his leiun' to (hiuun (hutcr, fromtlm 
admitted ouonialiis of rej •resent ul ion in these hodie.s a-, now consti- 
tuted, as if that wero a roasoii for not (‘uiploying tie letual iustru- 
meut in anticipation of soiuo uuci'vlain day of pe^Mblc ridbrni. 
Jlc is more happy in his ri'ply to the ruggc.stion that tho Suprcnip 
Court of Ecolcrtia.stical Appeal slmnld be, composed of biahopa, white 
he weakens his own logic by rcoisting the restoration of the old 
Oonsistorial Ooiirt." of First Instance, on tho gioiind ihal in ibcniit 
is not tho jHjrsonal bishop who .-its, but Ids legal icpieaeutative the 
Chancellor. 

All tho.He (•onsiderationa, how'cvm*, aro mattiMs of detail com- 
pared with the real ecclesiaHical dilliciilty of tho moment — namely, 
tho profound in itrt tion which, as tb(’. Archbi'^hop and tho Twivs 
seem at last to hav(^ diacoverecl, lias been cau^^ed. not among the 
llitualists, but among wide sections of navderate (duirclirner at the 
policy out of which the Fuhlic, W'or.sliip Jtcgulalion Act emerged. 
■On this point the Archbishop's slioitnoss of memory is justouiiding. 
He actually hooius to bclifjvo that that Act is his own iiiea.sure. No 
doubt tbo policy which produced it is his by adoption, sinctj the 
day ou which he and tho Arclihishop of A'ork gave Uu'ir blank 
promissory notes to the Church As=.ociatioii **to putdown Uituali.uii,’’ 

‘ which tho latter body V(U’y reasonably interpreted as a promi.su to 
(In the Archbi.'ihon s owui felicitous phrase) “ pre^v.s iieiivily on lo^xal 
members of the Church of Fhigland who aro coiit(:nt(‘d to tread hi 
matters of ritual in tho stopa'uf what is called tho Chilholic school of 
our divines, holding at once faithfully fo primitive ai]li(|uity and to 
the principles of the Reforuiution.” Tho lirst clnift of this project 
was the suggestion, which never got beyond Ihe embryonic con- 
diUons of a loader in the for Home sort of diocesan Com- 

mittees, which wero to bo CteiirtH in ovcrvlliing except the power of 
enforcing respect and obedioneo to their own couchision.s. Then 
came the Archbishops’ genuine Bill, in which tlio&e Committees 
had bloseomed into a series of now diocesan tribiiiinl.s of the most 
“petty and irritating character. At this stage viionmt the Arch- 
oishops of Canterbury and Yorlc, intrumt. tho Jvirl of JShaftcsbuiy. 
Lord Shaftesbury, at all events, in knowing what ho wants, 
lets the world know it also, and undi^r his remorseU-sa dictation the 
Primates 'found their immemorial and indenendruil jurisilictions 
transformed into a now conglomerated something which it would, 
perhaps, be safest (at least for the pi'esefit) simply to describe as 
Lord Penzance's Court.^ Still, Lord Shaftesbury ci.s.«urud the power- 
less Primates that his intention was to enable them to keep faith 
with tho Church Association, and, as the Church Association 
believed him, the Archbishops could only smile and accept the 
chAageling os if it were their own original oiTspriug. 

These simple facts of history — so pcrtiriiiciously ignored by 
penious in authority — far more than any details of the Wowhip 
A<^ ittitate the great body of that Jligh Church party whoso 
cohunuons existence is indispensable for tbo maintenance of tho 
Establishment | and os long as Primates continue to split straws over 
the bettehcout intentions of the Worship Act, tbo irritation can 
go on increasing. The grievance is that they have suifered, 
ijV^er an Act, but under a jxilicy— under a dark, a changeable 
fmd shapeless something— w)iicn they felt dogging their steps. It 


wag impossible for the sjime men i-eally to like the Archbishops’ 
Bill ftiKl Lord Sliafto^biirv’s Bill, and yot tlm same men profess^ 
not only to like both Bills, but to see no ditlerence in theia^ 
because both had b(‘Cii drawn for tho same objects of persecution. 
Any stick, no doubt, is good enough to beat a dog with ; hut tho 
High Church party is not exactly a dog; nor ought an Act ;-ol 
Parliament fur regulating di vim* worship to bo a stick, wbUe tho 
eiily stick which persons bad been accustomed to soo in a bishop's 
hand w'ns the evook with which tho shepherd gently leads 
Jiis lambs. Tho oU fJjiitcopal investiture was per annulutn 
imvidum^ wdiioh did not mean tho gyve and the rattan. 

With the pas.^iiig of the Act Ihb Archbi.shop.s found themselves 
in jj<»sw's.sion of tlu' material power involved in tho choice df tho 
now «hidgi\ I’licy had a wddo field out of which they could 
hn\o SL'lected some one, who would ha\o been, if not acceptable to 
the i^ii'sons against wdiom tho uovid jurisdiction was levcdlod — this 
w'ould have boon iilmost past hoping for — at nil events personally, 
and by anlecedents, neutral. They had also the far narrower 
iield of tho.so wlio, from circumstances and not ueceiijsarily from 
any fault of their own, Wf'iiM bo directly oli’ensive to men already 
.M) deeply oUended and amv nil over. Of this class, the person who 
might be triistod most ideally to fnlHl all conditions of offeiisive- 
iMvss would bo a Judge who had bi‘un identified with a novel 
j^nisdictiou repulsive to Chuiehnien in proportion as tlieyheld tho 
oiuniou.^i commonly ticketed as higli,*' and un.savoury to all de- 
cent jieoplo i}Te5j)(‘ctivt'ly of iheologieal diflevcncc — somo former 
chief of Iho Djv(»ree (t)urt. V\ ith a rare obtu&one?8 to the feelings 
of IIkmo who, having heeri beaten, nuLdjt, with Hulety to the main 
ohjeet.s of the Act, liavxi hern a little ('o.ixod, the Archbishops 
sought their new (dlicial in an ex-Judge of tho Divorco Court, and 
nominated Lord Itenzancc. Wo do not in any way blame Lord 
iVui/imce for having taken Lis former oifu-o. I'lio Divorce Court 
\\ji.s pint of our system, nnd any respeclablo .Tudgo who c<mseiited 
to mt hange the status of a Puisne Judge for the nausi'ous business 
on w'hich the newer trihimal subsisted proved himself to bo a solf- 
samliidug pulnol. But, «t tho fliimo time, ou nil conpideratioiiH of 
jioliey, ho dis'pKilintd himself fi( an accepting ih.t still newer ufii(!o 
the riit\<on d i ft c of wliich was “ to put down Kitii.dism.” Tho action 
of those who [)ut him lliero seemed, iiv) doubt, courageous to them- 
8olv(*.s, but in the eves of the wmld the counigo was quite 
swuJlowaM up ill the eciMMitiieity of tlio proceeding. It wiia as if 
Mr. (Lo.s.s were to make Mr. Whalloy inspector of prisons, ojf* 
land Derby wero to .Mud Mr. t , 5 lads tone .ss AiulMSsador to Coii- 
siantinoplo, nnd Alv. Bvithji* .Ixihnatonc as Commissioner to 
Bulgaiiii. No doubt iherM was a reason for the HeleelioTi, 
whie.h w^aa avowed with Hiillieienl hlmUness by tho.so chietiy 

.ponsiblc for the act. A judge with a pension is so much 
couaidored as inorailv hound to give in reitvirn such judicial work 
iiM liii, .stieiij'tli pennit-^, that Mr. Clad stone's GovernintMil. actually 
madi' ihe iiietk'ctiml attempt to saddle a ("liancellovs retiring 
j ension wiLli tho legal obligation of .fitting ou appeal. It was 
Hccmdingly allee-cd that Lord Penzaneo would be an economical 
choice, ami tlm beliid' [iruvailed fora day or two that, in tbo joy 
of lamowod health, ho expected no further remunoratiou than his 
pi n-sioii of 3,500/. a vear. 

lu the meanwhile vSir Kobert Phillimore .and Mr. Ilarcourt 
Vernon respectivolv resigned, and, whem'ver the Court of Arches 
was (Convoked, Lord IViizadco iiiiide his appearance there, claim- 
ing to act, and acting, jus De.ui of Arches, in face of frequent 
a>N<n'erations that, w’h<ilever else ho might be, he had no right to 
that designation. I’hia was an awkward complication, and, with 
a view of throwing .some light upon tho situation, Lord Limerick 
hilcly moved for a return of tbo appointmenls of Dr. Lushing- 
toii a.s Jlean of Arches hy Arrlibi.shop Sumner, of Sir Kobert 
Phillimore by Archbishop Longloy, and of Lord PeDzan(’.o by 
Arelibisbop Tiiit. I'ho^io have been produced, and tho result is that 
Dr. Lushingtou nnd Sir Robert Phillimore took their places by 
letters patent from tbo respective Primate.s gi’anling to each of 
them “ that you may ihn better know how and in what manner 
you are to behave yourself in the exercise of the s;iid office accord- 
ing** to vvlmt is from law and custom to bo known ” . , . . finally 
to determine the said C!iuse.i of appeal according to law and tho 
cu.stom of the s.iid Arches Court jinciontly used ” ; which letters 
patent were in either case, according to traditional usage, con- 
firmed by the Dean and Clhapter of Canterbury, l^ord Penzance, 
on the ollu r liand, liad only to show' a deed-poll of Archbishops 
lull nnd Thom.Mon with the Queen’s approval appointing him, as 
for other reasons, so ns having been Judge Ordinary of the Court 
of Divorco and Matrimonial Camses,” neither to tho Deanery of 
Arches nor to the official Principakship of York, but to that tem- 
porary olfice of a J udgo in the Provincial Courts which was by 
the Worship Act to blossom into the old offices on the resignation 
of their respective holders, with a footnote bearing the weighty 
name of Cyrus Waddilove, that upon such vacancies occurring 
Lord Penzance ipso facto sat himself in the vacant seats. 

How far tho omnipotence of a not yet interpreted statutory 
enactment may bo held to supply the" wanting formalities and 
validate the transaction we dare not speculate. We are dealing 
with its (iiid wo can only say that, if the origimd selec- 

tion of LordTenzance approached the limits of an almost incon- 
coivablo eccentricity, the apathy or recklessness which has left 
him exposed to the charge of being but^ a cuckoo in the Dean of 
Arches* nost without the protection of , letters patent or the com* 
foiling confirmation from a Dean and Chapter of Oaiiterbiinr 
transcends the credible. If there was anything which would 
cilhot touch tho persona whom the Metropolitans desired to 
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manipulate, or about which they would be touchy, it was the 
apiritual and traditionary origiu of the Court aBsorting iteelf to bo 
spiritual which claimed thelp allegiance ; and yet those Metro- 
politans, with the old spiritual forma of appointment handy to 
follow; forgot or refused to use them. It might a month ago 
have been urged that it was not too late to mend the oniUsion, 
and that eren now the forgotten formalities could be pro- 
ceeded with. But unluckily lAird Penzance has himself made 
eucb remedial fction impoeaihle, if— according to a report which, 
after remaining three weeks uncontradicted, may bo taken as 
\ genuine — he has resigned liie office. The grounds alleged for this 
resignation are not a littlo peculiar. It will not bo forgotten 
that the object of tho Ecclesiastical Offices and Fees Bill— 
lately before a Oommittee of the House of Commons — was, on 
the authentic ovidenoo of Dr. Tristram, ChanceUor of Londou, 
to find a salaiy for I^rd Peuzance in addition to tho retiring 
pension. Now that Oommittee had not at that date reported, 
4ind all that had leaked out of its action was therefore mere . 
rumour. Humour, however, had carried it to T^ord IVxjzauce's cars ! 
that tho Committee had come to the conclusion thal no Public ! 
Worship Judge ought to have higher pay (any pension ho 
might nave earned being included) than the salary of a i 
Puisne Judge ; and Lord Penzance, so the report goes, has accord- | 
'ingly resigufid. This would bo a sufficiently curious termination ' 
of a very unsatisfactory epoch of ecclesiastical history. His suc- 
•coBSor will, it is to be hoped, havo letters patent, coniirination, and 
all other things needful. But in the meanwhile Ijord IVnzance's 
judgments as Dean of Arches will stand on record as those of the 
only claimant to that venerabln office who nscoiuk'/d the tribunal 
unlortified by any of tho ancient formalities, and who had to j 
submit, during his whole tenure of office, to hearing hi.9 right to 
it openly denied, and llie validity of his decrees called in ques- > 
lion, without being able to appeal to the tim(>-hommred forms of . 
his appointment in proof of his legitimate succesaiun. 


THK FltENCII ARMY. 

A MONG tho surprises of the lost few yeai-s none has been 
-X.JL. greater than tho t.xtraoidinary revival of France. Weakened 
by the unwholesome atmosphere of tho Imperial system under 
Napoleon HI., which was consuming as by a plow fever all that 
^va3 greatest and betft in her national character, she wps subjected 
to a terribl(» shock in her w’ar with Germany. Tho wounds which 
she received in the campaign, and the strain placed upon her vital 
•energy by the ne<*es.iity of paying the periodical instalmenls of an 
unexampled W'ar indemnity, seemed enough to crush tho strongest 
and healthiest nation, When to these were added the e-veesses of 
the Gommane and tho internal struggles of various parties, each 
striving for supTeiiie power over a distracted people, the idea began 
fo Ih) prevalent in Europe that Franco was but fulfilling the ordi- 
nary liuiuau deatinv by passing, after hot youth and powerful 
manhood, into the decrepitude of old age with its various painH 
4ind diseases. The beaten, like the absent, are always* in the wrong, 
and cannot expect to escape the iiialicioii.'j speech of tJiose detractors j 
who have envied former prosperity und power. And, no doubt, I 
if some Saviour of Society ’ had succeeded in applying those i 
•external ointments and plasters which sometimes oriiig about j 
an appearance of liealth while rottenneas is wdthin, France | 
might have succumbed gradually to the efiecU of the | 
poison in her system. Foriunately for her, tho doctoia i 

quarrelled ao over their etiquettes and prescriptions that tho ; 
patient was left to nature's Lands. Tho eruption of tho Ootu- 
muno broke out, and curried otV the worst of the poison. Since 
then tliero has been a period of convalc.scence, of healthy rebellion 
against potions and pills, and of vigorous though somewhat 
risky exercise of limbs. A i elapse is always possible, but every- 
thing is to bo hoped from a regimen of seli'-dcnial and plenty uf 
fresh air. 

An army is but the expression of national force in a certain 
direction, and we could never have believed in a French army iu- 
Tontod at this time by a Saviour of Society. It is because France 
has had vitality enough to recover naturally, instead of being 
ilrugged into cessation of pain, that her present military power is 
to TO trusted ; and some of the very faults in her organiZHliun for 
tvar are proofs of that spirit of compromi.'^e which, if carried out 
in political life, will be tlie salvation of the country both in peace 
ana war. A “ Saviour ” who had succeeded in crushing all oppo- 
sition might have avoided some errors and supplied some omia- 
sioTis in the present organization. Ho would certainly have carried 
it farther towards completion. But the animated and instructive 
debate^ in the OhamTOr would have been lost, the burdens 
which the creation of so prreat an army imposes would have l)een 
Ixivne grudgii^ly, and France would have had an Imperial, 
lioyal, or Piesidential, instead of a National army. Tho hearts of 
the people would not have gone with it as they go now, 
4md war might again have been undertaken against toe national 
will, tod with , deficient means, because the tyrant, call him by 
what name we may, would have been oblitod to sacrifice efficiency 
to the necessity of keeping both people and aitny in good humour. 
All this may seem very clear to an Engliahnuui accustomed 
to the use of liberty et home, and to the oiffioulty it creates in 
devising improvements in our own militaxy oiganisation. But 
a resident in Paris cannot fail to come under the iidluen^ of 
the ^trust created^by a life spent in terror of the Red spectre on 


one side and of Napoleonism on the other ; or to bo imbued 
the healthy spirit ot criticism fostered by Varliiimeutary iuaUtr,- 
tions. In 1875 such a writer charged tho thou Ministor of AVar 
with grave faults, and threw discredit ou tho value of the 
now organization. His article in Blavkwood drew much at-< 
tention to the subject, and ^ warm delxito arose, in which the 
French themselves took little part; We had no doubt at the 
time that his strictures were p^tly well founded, though mixed 
with considerable exaggeration *, and the opinion is coufinm^d 
by nnotber article in this month’s /Uackwmlj wherein the 
author repreaeuts France as able at last to defend bersclf against 
attack from the gigantic forces of Genmiiiy. To say that an 
army utterly crushed nud demoralized six years ogo is now able 
to put 455,ocx> men on the froutier, with 210,000 in the in- 
trenched canq>s, at the same time having an uncoucentralcd 
second line of 325,000, and a depot reservo of 310,000 more, 
who would be gradually fitted to take their places in the front 
line — and all thw without reckoning the territorial anny — is to 
confess that tho measures devised at tlie Ik’ginniug, and gradually 
carried out by one law after another, cannot have been very bud 
as the author would bavo had ua suppose two years ago. Given a 
tabuln raso, a people ready' to submit to anything that might bo 
propo.sod by the Government, and no internal political difficulties, 
It would bo easy enough to oreale a model army ; but tho creation 
in six years of such a powerful militaiy oigiiuization ns Frauco 
now possesses, in the face of diminibheu resources, warring poli- 
tical factions, and the over-preBont dread of Bed lie publican ism, 
argues far greater ailministrativo capacity and national common 
sense than tho author is even now disposed to attribute to the 
Frtmch. Some of his strictures on tho laws lately jiassed arts so 
far-fetched n.s to suggest the thought that he must have lookexb 
with some care in order to find occasions for criticism. For 
instance, he is very severe on the law of November 1875, and 
asserts that it establishes two sorts of military justice— one for 
the active army, and one for the territorial corps. If a fortress 
is siUTondered by a regular officer, he is liable to be allot j 
but if its capitulation is signed by a territorial commander, 
he can ouly be impii^oncd. Crime in one case becomes mis- 
dcmeaiiour in tho other.'’ In this attack the writer appears to havo 
adopted a curious blund**r committed by M. AmedC'd J^e 
! Faure in his valuable book Les hti* vulitaira Sb In I'mnce. The 
1 fact is that the military courts are permitted, not enjoined, to find 
I extenuating circumstances in certain cases of military crimes eom- 
mitted by officers and men of tho territorial army, though the 
milder form of sentence is forbidden for culprits of the regular 
army. If c.xtenuatingcircamstances are found, the punishment is 
I of couire one grade less so era. Kven had the writer Ven 
I justified ill his atatiuuent of facts, he would only have found what 
I is c<»mmon to the lavs 3 of other nations. Germany has a dificmit 
; law for her regular army and for her reserve and Laudwchr. 

I Fugland has nut recognl/ed the piiuisbrneDt of dentil for her 
militia ; nud Austria even provides that tho ofiicers and men of 
her Landwehr shall be tried by courts cimiposed only of Landwehr, 
We have given this instance of the writers fallibility, uot to dis- 
credit the article generally, but to show that whatever errors may* 
have crept iuto his stnlemeuta arc likely to bo in the direction of 
fiiulUfinding lailier than of inordinate praise. Franco is at leant 
as ready for a war of defence as ho admits her to bo. 

Now in 1870 tho utmost force that could be put iu line within 
a mmilb against the enemy was 250,000 men, and even this com- 
paratively small army was ineulliciently provided with many 
requisites for emupaigning. Behind the 250,000 wore about 

300.000 for re«;r\ea and garrisons. Tliis year, according to the 
statement of tho* writer, three weeks only would elapse before 

455.000 men were in the field, having behind them such a mass of 
i troops for rcsiuve, for camps, and garrisons as would raise the total 
I of the active army to 1,300,000 men j nor must it be 

that tho servic(‘s of all these men would bo really avadable, 
because the lines of communication and other vulnerable points 
out of reach of tho enemy would be sufficiently guarded by thh 
iiien of tho territorial iu*my, which, though not vet thoroughly 
organized, would be quite capable of performing such subordinate 
taskn. It is true that good non-commissioned officers are not 
. easily to ho found fur the reserves and for tho territorial army j nor 
are iho^ inducemeuts of a military lifo siiffici»mt to ratain such 
j men even in the regular army after their legal term of service 
is expiretl. But this is a difficulty by no means special to 
Franco. Every Continental army sulTers from tho same Want. 
Tho man who makes a good non-commissioned officer wjll 
bo a good tradesman or a g<.x)d clerk, and there are 
few indeed of siicli in any nation, in comparison with the im- 
roense masses of men now brought under military control, who 
would not prefer the comforts ana the liberty of civil life to any 
advantages that can bo oilered to soldier.^ in peace. The diffi,CQlty 
is one inseparable from large armies, and no means have as yet been 
found powerful enough to overcome it. Again, tbs arrafigeiheots 
for monilizatinn leave something to be derired, and the deeentrali*- 
zation of stores — one of the measures forced ou the country by the 
experience of 1 870-^B not yet complete, though j^aduallv becoming 
so, \Vcleai*n from seveim 8ouix*es that the F'lanch War Office 
considers that two years more hmst elapse before tho army will 
be thoroughly prepared for war, and nothing is more certain thou 
that France is, and will bo for some years, bound in heavy penalties 
to keep the peace. But tho question is whether she has ad«ibced 
so far in her armaments as to .be formidftble if placed on the defen- 
sive. Nearly three ycara ago the rn^tary custe at J 3 erliii had so 



InftielBOad tli6 cdausalB of Qomiany that Franco would havo 
boon fttt$d(ed but for the moderating pressure of England and 
Huaei$» With great wiedom and self-control the h^reucii Oovorn- 
meiit determined at that time to cause their armies to retreat with- 
ent fighting., and an appeal would havo been made to Europe, lias 
the time passed fop submitting to so dire a necessity P If France 
wew wantonly attacked now, could she defend Jiorself with fair 
prowoet of auccess ? 

^ T^re can bo but one answer from all who know what prepara- 
tioDS have been made, and what is now tlie [lational spirit. Eninco 
could not only defend hciseif, but could so with full hope of 
preserving her territory and military honour. Sho could not mobilize 
so quickly os Germany, because ihedaiigcrous passions ol l*uri» and 
Lyons have prevented her from inlroiliicing eoriipleto .simplicity 
into her military system. Rightly or wrongly, s}i(> dare not loc«alize 
her army corps compleloly, Tlio two unensy cities Imvo to be 
garrisoned by parts of the corps belonging to other districts, in* 
stood of having corps of tlicir own. For the wiTue political roasons, \ 
the eighteen army c«irps arc not, like those ot Germany, compo.*ed j 
of men taken almost exclusively from tlieir own nominal di.^tricts, | 
and ready at any monienl to join tbtnr own well-known regirueiiU. | 
They arc composed of men* lakeri from tlio whole country and i 
mixed throughout the service. Rnt, when the moment of inobili* 
xation comes, the soldiers who have passed through the ranks of ' 
the active army, and are llu*n in the reserve, go to the neai'est depots | 
to be equipped, and thence, as a rule, to the nearest regiments, ' 
whatever the rogimonts rpiartucd near them may be. Mobi- 
lization is not, therefore, much delay ed iVoni this caiiao ; and the 
device seemed good enough to he adopted in our English scheme 
of mobilization. 

The E'rench plan of calling out the resorvea by pbeards in the , 
public streets is so practical that the riermans liavo now adopted 
it ; and the gonerjd result of the chnngca in the arrangements tVir 
mobilization is that livtt days only would be required to place the 
reserves in the ranks of their battalions and comjmmes, whereas in | 
1870 the same work was calculated to consume seventeen days, 
and at the end of that time it was not complete. The writer 
in DUicku'ood .^ajs that it is iinjioshiblo to jmlge how long 
tho concentration would take which would bring all the regiments 
Into brigades, divisions, army corps, and avmics. Hut he does not 
say — what is, however, wcirUnown — that every detail of arrange- 
ments for marches by road or transport by rail is now carefully 
worked out beforehand in peace on various probable suppositions. 
In this respect the work of tlin General Slatf at Rerlin has been 
copied inraris with such modi lieu lions as were found necessary to 
adapt the system to a wealthy nation, the trutlie in which is much 
greater than in (^onniiny. Reckoning up together all tho quick- 
ening and retarding forces, it is probable that (be J'rcnch concen- 
tration could be porformoil in about the same time from the (irst 
measure of mobilization as that j’ouri-1 necessary by the Germans in , 
1870 — namely, three weeks-~aiid wo are iiadiucd to think that tho , 
tiiuo named is rather gnater than Icf-s than would bo required in j 
practice. On tho other hand, 0(3rnuuiy has since thou | 
greatly reduced the duration of her own mobilization and j 
concentration, and would be ready before France, if tlioro ; 
wore a question who should be the invader. For this and 1 
other reasons Franco cannot be the aggressor, and it would bo an | 
outrage on common senso to n'prc.sent Germany as having any j 
immodiate danger to fear from the revival of uiililavy power in j 
France. Immediate danger, wc say, bcc.iusc there is, no doubt, a | 
remote but very real danger. Motiey must be counted for some- 1 
thing in preparation for war, and for still morn in the power of a 
nation to bear tho bunion of constant warlike prepai a lions iu peace. 
And tho diiTeronce in tho power of the purse may bo estimated 
when we remember that France has, since the signature of peace 
in 1871, not only paid 200,000,000/. to Germany, but actually 
gp^ent about as much in renewing her own unuaments. She bears ! 
her burdens lightly^ has eurpln.sscs, and pnva oil' her debt gradually 
meana of a siniang fund. Seventy millions had up to last year 
Mn spent on extrojirclinary militurv cxpeu«ea, which will presently 
he no longer required ; for most of the new fortilicatiuns are built, 
md the armaments liavo been, or av(3 being, gradually supplied. 
The whole of the artillery has been re-armc<l, nrnl the iutantry 
weapon improved, bo we may say that in a }car or two the French 
annual war budget will proolibly show u very considerable decrease. 
On the other aide, Germany, though nearly free from debt, can 
hardly support llio financial fttrain. Trade is everywhere 
depressed, the youths taken for the army aro sorely needed 
^ home as bread-winners, and tho millions obtained from 
Franco^ after raising prices an<l sotting up a fictitious standard 
of wealth and luxury, dij-appeared, leaving behind them all 
the now cravings begotten of temporary prosptu’itv, without the 
means of gratifying lluise cravings. F'l'ance la richer than she 
was before, inasmuch as her marvellous resources are known and 
can bo counted on. Germany is poorer, just as a man rod need 
from the enjoyment of a thousand a year U'^n pittance of a hundred 
is]poorer than he who has never had more than a huiuh'od or 
Ihrod among wealihior people than hiniMdl'. 'j'ljo experience of this 
ineqaality iif resources, the view of France calmly arming before 
ihaiireyes for a future tight, has naturally been a source of gi’eat 
frrifotion to the Gormau people. Euv<q)e has again and again 
tr0mhled on the verge of new caiastrophc.s, ami stahismen may 
itottil giva a aigh of relief if, ns we believe, it is at last true or 
trua that France, ablo to iioid her own iu a defensive war, 
iMttliow and for a long time to come unprotuired for oflbnce, has 
ba^me a con&enalive Poweyr iu ivufope. With Germany on one 


aide and Italy thinkisi^ of Nieo and .flafOj 
heavy debt and internal diffioidtiaa* iva 
from her. She haa given too ouBy fo 

RELIGIOUS THEATRICALS. ■> 

A CURIOUS case wan heard the othmr day be|ore tho Sheffield 
magistrates os to tho lawfuloeaa of performing religioua playa. . 
It appears that a drama entitled JosepA arid iva Brnthi'm had bin ^ 
enacted at tho Albert Hall in that town on Easter Eve^ aiiid a 
biimmon.s was taken out against the perl'ormers by the pmprielors 
of tho Bheiliold Music Hall which h^id three years ago been engaged 
for tho same purpose, which purpose they had been oliligcd to 
abandon on learning that tho procedure would be illegal, and had 
thereby suffered serious pecuniary loss, Tho ouigiHlrates decided 
that tho play, not having received the licence of the Lord 
Ohambevlain, was illegal, though he inflicted only nominal 
damages. As to tho performanco itself, it came out at the trial 
that “ two donkeys and some bipeds wore on the staffo,’’ aiul the 
latter carried on a sustaiiiod dialogue, though tlie donkeys did not 
bray. There was a prascenium with footlights iu front of the 
organ, and a drop-scene representing Jacob and hia ladder ; and 
the actors, twelve or thirteen in numlior, wore “anciont costumes” 
con'^ibiiug of a white slop and red bolt and trimmings.'’ The 
^‘bipeds” taking part in the play appear not to have been regular 
actors, but artisans, vvarehousoinen, cutlers, and coopers. Whether 
tlio albiir proved a dramatic success is not stated, but we shall 
j»robablv he not far wrong in assuming that it did not rise much 
above the level of the strange performanco of Monvi^ limh enacted^ 
as our readers may remember our nt)ticing at the time, last autumn 
in a Welsh Baptist Chapel. How far tho theatre, whether secular 
or aacrcil, is eomiucivo to the cause of public moruUty or (.ither- 
wise, is a wide question on which tho most opposite opinions have 
prevailed in every ago. Withiu the last few weeks tho disciissioi> 
has boon raised among ourselves, first by two addresses of the Jbshop 
of .Maiirliester to the munibersof tho dramatic profession during the 
recent mission held in his cathedral city, and next by the republica- 
I Uou of a lecture of Dtian Close’s, delivered somo twenty-live years 
■ ago, with supplementary comments on tho dangerous to.jchirtg of 
“ that great ly mistaken member of our ICpisecqxil ikoich.” 1 Icati Cloflo 
pronounces a sweeping indictment against all plays, actons, and 
playgoers, ancient and modern, which might have einunated from a 
doctor of the old ISorbonne or a Puritan divine of the seventeenth 
century. All econic performances are umnixedly ilemoralizing,. 
the prol'es.sion lias ever been justly hriinded as infamous,” ami 
those who patronize the stage aro not m\ich better than those who 
s‘ rve it. Into that controversy, how'ever, we need notVnler hero. 
The pertbrinaiu-'e of JosvpA rmd htif Jirethren wh.s, it appears, for- 
bidden by the Lord CharuberlHin for the precise roiuson that it 
deals with sacred subjects ; and w^e are far from moaning to say 
that he did not exercise a wise discretion in prohibiting it. No 
intelligent votary of religion or of sticred art would wish to see tho 
A iiimeivau Passion Play suppressed as long as it nilains its pre- 
sent uuhjue position and uniquo excellence. But it would Ijo a 
very dillerent matter to have anything like a popular revival 
attempted of the mediioval miracle plays — whether piesented in 
tlieairea or in churches — under social and religious conditions 
having 80 little in common with the •‘ages of faith.” At the 
R.1111C time the pn'hibitiou of a religious play, ns such, almost in- 
evitably recalls to mind the uudoubled fact that tho origin of 
the drama, both chvs.-ical and Christian, was esstmtially and 
purely religion!*. This fact is, perhaps tho more remarkable from 
the bitter, and by no moans always or wholly unreasonable, 
liostility which bus nevertheless usually existed between < tha 
Church and the Stage. A brief historical sketch indicating the 
state of the case may not he without interest. 

We need hardly remind our rcadere of the passionate 
devotion of the Athenians to the drama, which attained iu 
ttio luuids of the great Attic tragedians and comedians a glory 
which the lapse of two thousand years has not obsciu^. 
Tho lloimins under the Republic strictly prohibited all 
theatrical represuntatiouH except such ns wore directly con- 
nocted with tho wowhip of the gods, and the flrst theatre at 
Koine was erected by Pompey. Hcnco tho Iteman drama aever 
approached tho Greek, and very soon tho position of an actor 
I Ihjoiiuu) so degraded as to involve perpetual slavery. The groite 
rt:ali 8 m which rmi through all Roman ideas and institutions, and 
found its culminating expression in tho deificatiou of living 
I Emperors, rtusul ted on the stage in tho nctuai perpetration 
I populo*' of crimes which, according to the llomtian canon, and 
indeed according to tho eloraentary rules of common decency, 

; ought not even to bo represented there. Omnia Jiunt ad vmm” 

; iis Juvenal complained, and the sixth and seventh commatidmeirta 
; were publicly violated with every circumstance of revolting 
I horror, not in figure but in fact. Nero indeed endeavoured to 
I relieve actors from the stigma attaching to them, but it is hardly 
[ wonderful that the moral influence of ms patronage should have 
; bt^n small. Yet to the last the Pagan theatre was dosely cton* 
nected with religious observances, and the temple wee not 
unfrequently the scene, and the deities the subject, of 
its vilest oigios. This of ooureo only supplied au addic- 
tions! nmtivo for the unsparing coodemvfstion of tiie wiiofo 
institution, I'oot and branch, by the Fathers and Oouooils of 
the early Church. They naturally enough regarded it S^ply 


M umIkmI atdemwTri^ m 4 yotolny Aom. wbioh th; fcrtbfrt mwit ' 
fi)r as. Iwpaft (o ^ ^vad. Mo aobor could 

tie hastiwd mtimtit flnt K«ouw»ii{rbu profoation, and a Obrisiian 
who cmlliratii it ww ^ excomuiuniwUsd. Byelow dwrees, 


and no^ tUllontf aftesr tlia < 5 onveraian of the Empiio, the old Homan 
drama dUid oat, and the modern afajre, equally derived fi*om a 


rather than lor anythin]? luoro fierious^wm dotted fihout 
green ben^iea. Oolv ftomo minor oiViciais were prewnt ,on the 
Treasury bench, and the front Opposition bench wad entirely 
vacant. There waa, in fact, no t«ice o! inWrostin, or ©venatteutuKi 
to, what wna going on. A ijpeaker cu bia ie;w explaining 
a J)ill for which ho Hekcd a second reiiOiiig, but mmody aecmed 


religious source, began to take its place. A &riptural play of j to be listening, not even tho member tvlm was— with a space be- 
which Moses was the hero was composed by a Jew in the ec^cond tween— the only other occupant of the bi'ilch whore ttie orator had 
century and St. Qre^gory Naiiiinzeu wrote a Passion Play in the risen, and U) whom the lattiir seemed to bt> chielly addressing his 


century, and St. Qre^gory Naiiiinzeu wrote a Passion Play in the j risen, and U) whom the latter seemed to bt> chielly addressing his 
fourtli, but the time of public performances whs mu oh later. In | remarks. It was Mr. Waddy who had tie' of the llon'so, and 
tho tbuleenth century St. Thotuaff Aquinas discussed the idjitrai.i. i Mr. Waddy is nut a very routing speaker, nor did Lis subject fieom 
queation of tho lawfulness of the histrionic profession, and decided ' to be of an exciting kind. Tlio question which he rai«*id was, in 
ifc in the aftirmativoj “ollicium histriouum, quod ordinatur ad 
aolatium homiuibus exhibeudiim, non cat suciinduni sc illicituiu.” 

At lirst Latin plays wero acted in tlic churclics by priests and 
monks, but by tho close of tho thirteenth century the sacred 
drama had come to assume a popular form, whicli Uto often 
<legericrated into the coarsest proianity and indecency, and helped 
constantly to bring the Church and tlio faith of the (/luirch into 
disrepute. When we are told how in h'niuce, whenever the sev.*nlh 
commandment was to be broken, the actors retired behind a 
curtain — whence tho origin of the French proverb DciTiure le 
rideau ’* — it is impossible not to be reminded of the spectacles of 
Pagan Home. Nor do things seem to ha\e Ik'Cd much better iu 
England, whore iu the tifteenth century, hs Malone tells us, 

Adam and Eve were pix.»duced on the st.igo in ihuLr primeval 
aspect. The “ Feast of Fools ” and the. “ Feast of ” — said 

to have originated in tho Fastern (./liurch- -the ‘Mioy Hishop,” 
and other kindred performances unduubtudly couiribuLod, as 
readers of Scott's Moiuiatery will not ne(id to bo reminded, to tliat 
general loosening of revoroiitial lies and associations which pre- 
ceded and partly caused tho outbreak of the Keibrmaliou. 

AVitli Iho sixteeuth century came the b(‘ginuiug3 of tho pundy 
secular stage, growing up at first, curiouslv enough, in Italy under 
the patronage of Popes and digniliod churchmen. But from tho 
lirat tho Gullican Church, which always exhibited the more 
primitive and austere aide of (.latholiciam, sot itself stm-uly against 
the theatre, and never relaxed its oppuailioti till both alike were 
loiuporuriiy swept away in tho storm of tho French Revolution. 

In 1694 the doctors of tho Sorbonno decideil that the profession 
of comedhuis involved them in moital sin, and accordingly no 
actor m!io had not abjuied his profession could Ijo admit leil 
to tho saemmoots iu liib or receive Chrisliaii burial. Bossuqt 
points out, in his kejliwions mr la Cony'die, that tho diroc- 
tious of tho ritual on this head are p:ccue, and the practice 
of the (Jburch con?itant in accordance with them. Ibiduo in con- 
‘soquence left oft' writing for stage, and in 1761 the work of a 
lawyer compowd in defence of it was burnt by the hands of the 
public e\<;cutioiier, aud his iiame struck off tho list of advoctiles by 


a decjvo of Parliament. In ISpain and Ihdy the opposition w.i.s 
less vigorously in.'unLjiiued, ana even at Rome a sort of comproiniso 


istrionic profeasion, and decided ' to be of an exciting kind. Tlio question which he rai«*id was, in 
histriouum, quod ordinatur od 1 fact, a comjniraiivelv simplo oue, though perhaps not quite so 
non cat secundum ac iliicituiu.” . simple aa he plausibly repienouted it. Jt relaled to an Act of 
in tli« churcluis by priests and 1869 by which a previous statute of William lA'.’s roign had lioen 
thirteenth century the sacred i repealed, on the alleged ground that it had been dovited iu tmu- 
)opular form, whidi Uio often , bloua times and that tho iiecesAity for it hud paused away, 
Auity aud indecency, and helped 'fho law thu:i cancelled contained two parts— 0110 re- 
1 tliO faith of the (Ihurch into ; bating to newspaper .stamps, and tho other to tho regk*^ 
iu France, whenever the scv<*ulh , tralion of tho persons responsible for the publication of a 
I, the actors retired behind a | newspaper ; and while Mr. Wiiddy admilU^d that, as regards 
le French proverb Derriure le ' the stamps, it wu.s properly repealed, he <'onteuded that the need 
! reminded of the spectacles of of tlie other provision as to r«‘gistmtion exi-iled jmst as much as 
u to have lK*en much better iu , ever, and ought to be revived. In his opinion the abrdiliou of this 
century, as Malone tells us, stipulation arose only from inadvertence, ami it had the eftect of 
111 the stago in ihuLr primeval 'creating a great dilliculty in proving who was re-sponsiblo lor a 
ul the. “ Feast of ” — said . libel in a ne.w>pHpi'r. There had been sinea tlien, he i^id, ndiori- 
n (.,-liiirch- -the ‘Mioy Bishop,” ■’ oiis instances in which newspapers hud eouduclcd thoiiiBelvaii hi 
I uniloubtudly couiribuLod, as , the most disgrucoful manner, ami in wJiicJi it had formerly been 
lol need to be reminded, to tliut : the right of aggrieved parties to bring actions for libel 
OS and associations which pre- or criminal procet'dings ; yet, though it was w'olJ known 
;ak of tlm Kt^fonnaliou. : who w'ere the guilty parties, tho teclinical dilKcuUy of 

me the L'ginniugs of tho pundy identifying them had bei'U so great os to ouable the 
curiously enough, ill Italy under culprits to escape punidhinuiit. The power of tho proas, he 
lied churchmen. But from tho ! ulbo argued, wa.s eiionuous, and it xvas lipht that it ahouid 
h always exhibited the more j submit to reslriciiuii.s which its very inlluenco aud power rendered 
diciam, sot itself steruly against I necessary ; but, practically, the present sysUmi of '' obta'iuii^ 
9 oppoaitioii till both alike were redress was quiU? inudeqiuilo, for there were when, for 

onu of tho French Revolution. ; example, “ you hud to deal with persous who were lo.st to all 
:ino decided that the profession ; sen so of decency and moraUty,’' ami ‘‘deliberaUdy set theinsolveB 
moitul sin, and accordingly no to be a nuisance to society, uml to inflict injury upon their feliow-t 
profession could Ije admit leil i countrymen, by pundeuag to the very vilest tastes uud lowest and 
tfivG Chri.'jliaii burial. Bossuqt ' basest inclinations ol the pcoph; *’ ; and such persons could not ho 
ir la Omy'die, that the direc- ' adequately <lealt with by merely extracting from them souio 
X are pjcciso, aud the practice portion of the iiiuMey which came stained with some of th# 
Qco with them. Ibiciue in con- iniquity to which they bad lumdered. ’ They must be made, 
ilage, and in 1761 the work of a ! he held, to euller in peibon; but the question was how to get 
t WHS burnt by the hands of tho at them. At jircscnt it is the rule that tlw name of llw 
itruck off tho list of advoculeft by ; printer and publisher of every nowspapcT shall bo printed on 
ti and Itidy the opposition vv.i.s ! it; but this, of course, does not necep>urily ensure that either 
eu at Rome a sort of couiproniiso : of the per»on.s whose names are thus advertised is the one who 
allowed dramatic perforiiuiiices i ought to bo held redponsible at law. He might bo a mere 
an opera-house liad been built in ■ nominal agent, and a man of straw. And Mr. Waddy gave an 


during tho O.ivnival *, and in 1671 an opera-house liad been built in ■ nominal agent, and a man of straw. And Mr. Waddy gave an 
Home, though it was not till later that female singers were allowed | instance of thi.s, which, thongii he mentioned no names, will be 
to appour there. Uslmuld be added that tho French Calvinists wero (’easily recognized: — “A man was reviled in a newspaper j 


no less emphatic than their Catholic fellow-countrymen in their j 
ewcejiing denunciations of tho theatre, following tho example I 
that Calvin himself had set llieni at Geneva. One of the first | 
acts of tho English Piudlans duiing their brief period of j 
doiijiniuu was the supprossiuii of the tlieatre. That thc.NO j 
religious censors of the stage both in our own and in 1 
former days liave much to say for themselves, there can j 
unf<>rtiinately be no question. But the experience of all 
civilir.ed nations, of tho ttiicicnt and modern world alike, goes to 1 
prove that the liiatriqnic tasto, whether in its secular or sacreil 


cosily recognized: — “A man was reviled in a nowapaperj 
found out the name of tho jirinUu*, and on the front of the pubU* 
cation tho name of the reputed editor^ but that did not assist him, 
as ho had. to n?certaiu who was the rcid person against whom bin 
action should bo brought.” On the.so grounds Mr. Waddy pro- 
posed that, when a n«.'wspaper vvius .stalled, a declaration should 
bo made ut the ollu’e of iho Altorncy-Gfuerol, out only sotting 
out who WAS tho publisher aud the printer, but giving some know- 
ledge of tiie respoiwible proprietors. 

It will bo seen that Mr. \V addy’s argument was, on the face of 
it, phiusible enough. There can bo no doubt ibai the press would 


ttSpvctH, is based on human inslincte, which may iuvleed be rough- j have an imiuonso power of doing mischief if it were loft vji»- 
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ridden or ignored, but cannot he e.xpelled. Tho Welsh Dis- 
seutera,. the Shellield artisans, tho Ammergau peasants, and 
the ordimtry frequenters of a London theatre bear witness in their 
eevonil ways aud degrees to a common fact of human nature, wdiich 
legislators, moralists, and divines would perhaps show their 
wudoui in seeking rather to regulate than to repress. 


A LIVERY VVEDNIiSDAV. 

E yfiKY week it is becoming moro evident that there is 
just now some etrange electrical element at work in the 
House of Oomumos which is acting inn very uncomfortable 
way;. We have already given some instances of its iuftuence 
qiS one importAnt poi-Mnage: and tho incidents of the debate 
on Wednesday, on Mr, Woddy^s Newspaper Registration Bill 
furbish auotbsr strlkiftg illustration of the e.xplosive tendency 


wjhlch seems to prevail 
bttuw. It ia pnlMltle 
aod have an ppportitnil 
the present time - in Lo 


ust now in this branch of the J^gis- 


if J 


cheeked, and that then' ought to be seme method of iiilLictiag 
punishment for libels by such orgaiws, iis there is in the case ot 
libels by individuals -, and this principle .was geuerully admitted 
iu the debate. At the sivme time, there is a question os to the 
best means of enforcing this responsibility, aud it was from this 
point of view that the Bill was oppu-sed and defuated. It was 
pointed out that the measure, while possibly remedying an existing 
defect ill the law, was of a very ctuuplicated aud oppressive cha- 
racter, and would aiuouut to an unfair inierfetence with personal 
freedom. Mr. Co vveu, who w'os one of tlie chief spokesmen for the 
newsjiaper proprietors, a^'.stu-tfd that a member of this class waa at 
present treated with e.vccptiouabli) rigour aud severity. He wsa 
liable to heavy expenses iu duiending civil actions for libe)> and ta 
jiersouai HiTcst in Cci.H(i.«i of criuiinal information, even though the 
ullence alleged was committed without his participation or know- 
ledge. Thei*e WAS also a great uncertainty as to what constituted 
a limd, one Judge taking oue view and otio another. In a recent 
cose which he cited, it had been decided iu one Court that a pei^ 
fectly fair report of u discussion at a meeting of a Board of 


have an opportunity of Ol^erving Hhkliamentary maimers 
nrestiut titue in London, he would be tempted to asshrn 1 


pntm for irritabUlty, not to poeta, but rather to politicians. As 
a tulc, Wedneway ns everybody knows, a dull and 
eomooleut day in FAtaamentary life. There is a morning 
aitUngt attendance of members is .usufdly very sparse, 
and the attbjects diimaseed nVe not of an «.thilaipating character. 

sight this was very ^cU tho pf .the assembly 

wteiit th 4 prbcfehdinga be^ AVednesdi^y l^L A! hopdfal of 
la]lga]idltigiskto»^WM>»^*PP‘^^ oomafbnNpQse and gossip 


Horoqo could return to earth, Guaidiaus, in which a medical ofticcr whs censured, wss a libel on 
rvinu: Farliomentary inamiurs at the part of the newspaper which published it, because tlA 
vouid be tempted to assign the matter was not of sullioient public interest; while a saps* 
,^but rather to politicians. As vior tribunal, (udcuowledging that it was a maiteirt il 
weiybody knows, a dull and pivblic interest, held that the occasion was atih not a proper 

mtr Mfu. 't'k.Mik :« « \t.. 


one lor puhlicatiuu. Mr. Cowen admitted that 3very pioteiauNi 
had its black sheep, and among newspaper people theJM waft 
black sheep as well as elsewhere ; but newspoiMr pruprietoni onghl 
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'ftvorRM of alxiut fifty cane? IW lilwl dfirin;» tbo year, or one a week ; 
nnd Uio la^. afforded many oppoi tnuitiefl for oppression in this 
way; but there were not more than one or two cases in which 
propi^tora had tried to evado their responsibilitips. IIo therefore 
inovw an amendment to the elFoct tlmt the coinpuhory recLstm- 
tion of the proprietorship of n'owfipapers oii)rht not to bo enforced 
unlesfi there was also a provision i'or the reowil of the exceptional 
law rendering proprietors criminally as well as civilly responsible 
for the acts of thcfir subordinates. l)r. (tnrncron expressed a similar 
view ; newspaper propviclors Imd no objection to lull civil rcapon- 
sibility for thuir subordinaica, but tln-y objected to the vicarious 
responsibility which tbc Hill vs^nild fasten on them. Sir C. Uussell, 
ns an independent oI)server, reinavK'cd that it was well known 
that there was a clas.'^ of newi^papers e.'^labliHhod to vilify private 
character, and the public was t^ntitlcd to protection them. 

So far two .sides of the ([in siion were pri\si nled to iho House; 
the one being licit tbc public required more facilUios for procml- 
ing against newt i>a])ei-s wl)icli published libels, ami tlie other that 
iiewflpttp«?r 8 weni ahv-ady too iniicli bfira.st'od aud opprojri^ed by 
nunoceeflary TcHtrietiotid. Tn both of tlu-sc views then* is a degree 
of truth; and the (piestion became how a conipromiso cuulcl bo 
art'angod. Mr. llutt obiected to an invasion (d' private afiair^, and 
also to mailing an employer criminally responsinlo for an act of a 
servant which lie has not directed ; and suggested lluit the 
„ puWwher <d' a newspaper shouM bo registered, and that it 
#hoj^d 1)0 enacted that, if (bimacres in a civil action were 
given iigainst him, tbo pronriotiiry of the new.spnper sliould be held 
rwsponsible for them. The AttoriKy-ticni'nil took much tho 
same vkw. lie ibonght that no one .should )>e liable to bo 
prosecuted criininally for what appeared in newspapers, 
unless it wnro absolul»*ly ]>roved that ho bad pei-st»nal knowledge 
of tbo iuportion of the lilad or bad directed its i-i -eriion; but, on 
tho other hand, considering the pain and injury (Miis»‘d by libels, 
it was essential that somebody should be re.s])onsible for what vva.H 
printed in a newspaper. This, in fact, is tbo real point of tho 
question, how to bring homo lliw punishment of a libel to the per- 
son who actually circulates it ; and Uiis might bo done without 
either invading the legitimato privacy of newspu]u?r proprietors or 
exposing thorn to criminal penalties for acts done, by their nndm*- 
lingtt without their Imowlcdge and sanction, 'fho practical solu- 
tion would therefore be, as Mr. Jiutt and tbo Attorney- 
General suggested, to provide that proceedings should fjo 
taken against tho registertul publisher of any nevvspa]>er 
as tho ropresontativo. of tho proprietary, which f'houbl bo liable for 
any damages imposijd in an action tor libel and tbi** ought not 
to task very hardly the ingenuity of Parliamentary draft.^^nicn. 

Up to this point tho debate bad gone siuootldy eiiuugh, and it 
iTtight very well have ended here. Hut it was su'-u appanuit that 
, a storm was brewing. J)r, Kenealy unfortunatt iv chov'o to lake 
patit in the discussion, and it then nNSumod another aspect. Ho 
vvetitiutoan argument to show that tho pre.ss hns a right to expose 
‘‘■persons who were guilty of infumou.s, coirupt, and juolligato 
conduct”; and lb.it “ tbo real reason why tho present Msiem of 
proceedings in libel cases failed was that tboso who ooiuplaiued 
dared not face their alleged lilwllers by goinp: into court ag.iiu.^t 
them.” As to protection for tlio public, ho llionglit it bad protec- 
tion enough already, inasiuucli r.s tho owner of the copv light and 
the owner of tho printing-press w'ero usually in a respectiblo 
position, and coubl be proceeded against. lie added tliat he wa.s 
not an advocate for libel, but for out.^'pokennes.*;, and this was re- 
ceived with ironical cheers, upon wliich ho oxpiv:iM"d bis “ scorn 
and contempt for the misorablo exhibition which ibc ILoubo bud 
just witnessed on the Oppositimi benches.” It may l>o thought 
that this was hardly within tho limits of Parliamentary bingmige, 
and that the JSpoaker might well have called him to order; but 
tho vein w'as struck, and Sir. Sullivan immediately followed it up. 
“ With one o.xcoption,lhe journali.sts of this country had,” ho said, 
“ when challenged to account for tbo contents of tlioir pages, man- 
fully avowed their responsibility ; once, onco only in his memory, 
had a man professing to own a juiper shown himself 
a slave and a coward.” And ho aslicd, as to himself, 
“ what would be said if he, who hud four members of bi.s 
family connected with him in bringing out publications, 
should take to publisliing libels, and put at the bead of 
bis paper ‘Edited by Sullivan,’ in order by that mean and 
ilespicaDlo subterfuge to batlie any honest man who iniglit have 
been calumniated in his pages,” Up to this part of tho discussion, 
although strong remarks bad been made as to the injuiy douo 
by a certain class of libellous newspapers, the language bud been 
general, and no uaniea had been meutioned, tliougU no doubt it 
was generally undeivitood who was referred to. Dr. Kenealy, 
having come forward as he had clone, bad exposed himself to 
criticism of hie own acts. He bad deliberately justified the 
publication of n joumal which owes its circulation to sr^indalous 
abuse of public men, imputing to them “ infiiiuous, corrupt, and 
p\‘ofiigate conduct ” ; and, if nothing had been said to show tho 
.strong and universal feeling of the House on this subjoct, Dr. 
Kenealy might have used the silence us a condonation of his 
ofi'onco. Mr. Sullivan was therefore perfectly entitled to refer to 
Dr. Kenonly's conduct in connexion with a notorious journal 
which b«ars the name of his family ; but it was unnecessary and 
irrelevant to go back upon Dr. Kenealy ’s previous life. Moreover, 
the expressions which Mr. Sullivan used were certainly not of a 
kind that ought ever to be heard in the House of Commons, and 
the Speaker might have been expected to interpose. Aftorwaids, 
when the two members met in the lobl^, an altercation arose ; 


and when tho matter was brought before tb^ House the Speaker 
of course found that the House had jurisdiction beyoadite wrraal 
liinits, and Dr. Kenealy was, by a vote of the House, compelled to 
apologize. It is much to be regretted, however, that such a scene 
should have occurred ; and, it is to be hoped that some oi 
preventing the violence of language which Bccms to be now spread- 
ing may bo devised. 


A CARDINAL ON ROMAN HISTORY. 

C AHDINAL MANNING keeps us at work. At the very 
when we were saying what wo had to aay about his eseposi- 
tion of iho latest stage in Homan ecclesiastical history, wo were 
musing as to what bo had been fraying, in some sort at the same 
moment, on some much curlier pieces of the history of Homo, alike 
of her PoDtilfs and of her Emperors. Asa rule, the Cardinal is not 
lucky in dealing with remote times. He has more than once before 
now mado himself memorable by attempts at expounding English 
history which cannot be called happy. Perliaps few people have 
carried in their bead.'* till now tho Cardinars grotesque pictures 
of the reigns of John and Henry tbo Third; yet it is something 
to see thosfj reigns as they appear to one with whom It is a sup- 
po.sed moral duty to recon&tnict tho focts according to a theory, 
and tlmt a theory which no Englishman of Iho thirteenth century' 
would have understood. Moreover, while taking upon himsolf to 
rebuKo the supposed inaccuracies of certain writers, while venturing 
to HjM*ak of “ the niinsery tales which pnssed for history in England,” 
tho Onrdinal added to thoiu a tale which diflered fi-om such nursery 
tales only in this, that it must be a very Ultramontane nursmy 
indeed in which it is likely to bo tokl. When the Cardinal told 
us that Innocent the Tliird condemned the Gieat CJiarter, not 
becau.se. ho disliked its contents, but because he disliked tho way 
in vvhicli tho Charter had been won, the Mibtlc point which ho. 
raised wub one of no importance whatever to any nuinan ere.ature 
except Innocent tho Third himself and thoscj who are bound to 
make out a case for every act, and oven cv(‘ry thought, of Innocent 
the Third. • Dut when tho Cardinal went on to tell us that tho 
barons and ja'ople of England consented to the Pope b deposition 
of .John, it wiiH timi* to turn to our books and to explain that tho 
Oardiimlhad made the slight slip of confounding the barons and 
people of Franco with the baions and jieoplo of England. Hut 
tho Cardinal is not sati'^lii'd with thus cutting his fingers with 
the history of his own island ; he must needs go and cut them still, 
deeper with tlio ancient history of tho city to one form of whichbe 
lias transferix^d hi.s alleginnco. ^ In an JCasler discourse rcportotl in 
tho newspapers, he has been rashly meddling with the early 
history of Cliri.Htian Home. To bo sure, he did a little in that way 
in tho same di SCO urao in which ho sot forth his theory of tbo Groat 
< •barter. Ho thero told us what in plain words comes to this — that 
tilt) Empire had ahvuys depended on tho Papacy, and that tbo 
Pope had aa acknowledged riglit to depose the Emperor. This ia 
one of those things which it is Lard to nrguo against. If wo tried 
to dispute with tho Cardinal about tho matter, if we asked lor any 
proof tlmt either tho Emperor or the world in general acknow- 
iedgod any such power, he would doubtless put aside such 
questions as not to tho point. Tho power would have, in his eyes^ 
(piito os much acknowledgment as it needed, if any Popes chose, 
as some Pojies undoubtedly did choose, themselves to assert the. 
piivvcr. That there are at least ns many (oscs of Emperors deposing 
Ikjpcs m there are of Popes deposing Emperors would be easily set 
aside by saying that, whenever an Emperor deposed a Pope it was 
a case of usurpation, while, whenever a Pope deposed on Emperor, ^ 
it was the exorcise of a lawful jurisdiction. In this way the dispute * 
might bu carried on for ever without either side getting one step* 
nearer to conviction. 8 tiU, after all, thero are some questions 
of mere fact iinolved in tho dispute, It can hardly bo denied by 
any one who looks simply to the recorded facts of authentic 
liistory that tlie jurisdiction of the Emperor over tho Pope was at 
any rate exercise<l long before the jurisdiction of the Pope over the 
JMiiperor. If the Pope had from the beginning a divine and 
eternal jurisdiction over tho Emperor, including a right to depose 
tho iuuperor, that jurisdiction, to say the l^t, was fnXea to 
slumber for many centuries. But what is lacking in history may 
po.ssibly bo made up in legend ; and it may be that a discourse 
delivered us a religious exorcise in tho Pro-Cathedral may be held 
to 1)0 less strictly bound by the laws of historical criticism thaa 
when tbo same author gives tho world his thoughts in the more 
secular shape of an article in the Contemporary Revmo or th& 
Mneieenth CenUu'y, At all events, we have before us two reporta 
of a discourse by the Cardinal, according to one of which at least 
he does seem, os perhaps he was entitled to do, to assume the ex* 
i%>tenco of a very largo allowance of faith on the part of hia 
hearers. Tho odd thing is that the most remarkable part of tbe^ 
discourse, as it appears in the report in the Duily Newt, does not 
appear at all in the report in tho Timet, Still it is more likely 
that the Times should, iur any reason or through any aocideot^ 
have loft it out, than that the Daily News should have Invented it 
or dreamed it. We asaunio therefore that tho substance is genuine^ 
giving the Cardinal the usual benefit of any pranks of reportera 
.with remrd to particular expressions. 

Tho Cardinal then, according to both reports, begins sio^ 
that, as there is an Intern question, so there is also a Homan 
question. And, according to the Daily Newt, he goes on to say 

* 8 oc Satitrdiijf December ti, 187.1s. 
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that of the Booun questioii there ia but oue solution. That sola* 
tion is the divine oommission ^vea by Jesus Christ to His 
disciples/’ Well and good : but sorely something must have been 
left out between this and what cornea next ; for to common under- 
Btandings the leap seoma a rather hold one 
The Tope of Romo liad never been a subject of secular authority, and, 
without speaJdng prophecy, never would be. After 300 years of persecu- 
tion, the nrftt Chrietlan Emperor, Constantine, saw iho inenn^uity of two 
Bovereigna reigning in the same capita], and he then‘fore founded (jbnstawti- 
nople, and rennoved thither, leaving the head of the Christian Church in the 
capit^ of Christendom, the city of Rome. 

Wo aro hero landod in the old controversy about de jure and de 
facto. The Cardinal can hardly mean to say that tho early Bishops 
of Romo were not subject tfa facto to tho secular power of tho 
heathen Emperora. livery tale, true or false, of persecution and 
martyrdom oooa of itself imply this kind of subjection. And 
those who go by history instead of legend will iind that the 
Biflhopa of Rome were just ns much the subjecta of tho Christian 
Emperors os they bad been of their heathen ]irpdeccssors. But of 
course in all cases, whether tho Emperor bo Diocletian or Justinian 
or Henry the Third, the Cardinal will equally say that the exercise 
of Imperial authority was only da facto atnl not de jure. Again 
we cannot argue on these terms ; but wo may wonder at the 
monstrous legend, tho nursery tale/’ to quote the Cardinara own 
words, which he puts forth as his account (jf tho foundation of 
Now Rome. Wo w'onder whether he really btdioves iji the legend 
of the baptism and the leprosy and tho porphyry bath. It really 
looks like it, w'hen the motive for the foundation of (■on.stiintinoplo 
is said to be that Constantine tho incongruity of two 

sovereigns reigning in the sumo capital.” Tht*i'o is Romething 
Li:rotesque iKnyond words in tho notion of the Emperor and the 
Bishop of Romo being alllcc sovereigns and alike reigning in 
tho fourth century. But, for aught we know, some doctrine of 
non-natural senses might load to such strange uses of lan- 
guage. If the P()]JQ was not actually a sovereign, ho ought to 
have been one j if he did not actually reign, ho ought to have 
reigned. So he ma)' bo said to have been a sovereign, and to have 
reigned, }>y the same kind of license by wliich a certain inscription 
in Homo itself enlarges the list of English kings by a James tho 
Third, a Charles tho Third, and a Henry the Ninth, whoso reigns 
are quite unknown to us here at home. But the motive which the 
Cardinals legend attributes to Constantine is one which curiously 
illustrates the popular confusions as to tho places of Imperial 
dominions in Constantine's age. If Constantine moved to Byzan- 
tium out of deference to tho Bishop of Rome, it could hardly have 
been from the same motive that Diocletian moved from Nikomedcia, 
and Max imian to Milan. Or agiiin, docs tho Cardinal think that 
it was simply with the same view of leaving Rome quite free for 
the Pope that ConsUintino had himself reigned at Trier, and his 
father, still farther olF, at York ? The legend, not at all unnatu- 
rally, brings Old Rome and Now into a distinct opposition which 
did not exist at tho time. It supposes a sudden change, a 
sudden transfer of tho seat of empire from tho Old Ivoiue to tho 
New, which never happened. It is one of tho hardest things to 
make people understand that, if by tho seat of empire we under- 
stand tho ordinary dwelling-place of tho Emperor, Romo had 
censed to bo the seat of empire some while before Constantino 
enlai^ed Byzantium into Constantinople. It needs some grasp of 
the state of things to take in that some half-dozen other places, 
from Antioch to York, had already supplanted Rome, and that all 
l^at Oonatuntine did was to make a better choice than any of his 
predecessors, and to inaugurate his choice in a more solemn 
manner. That is to say, while his predecessors had simply esta- 
blished themselves in existing cities, Constantine founded a new 
city, or at least so greatly enlarged an old one tliat it might pass 
for the creation of a new one. But before him, just as much as 
after him, Rome had really been ruled from some one or other of the 
cities which had supplanted her. Rome was occasionally visited 
by Emperors ; its possession was a point of importance in wars 
between rival Emperors *, but it had ceased before Constantino’s 
day to he the ordinaiy dwelling-place of tho Augustus, or even of 
the Offisar. What Constantine really did wtis, whereas other 
Emperors had simply forsaken Rome for other cities, in some sort 
to transplant Romo herself to another site. 

Yet even oat of legends something n^ be learned, and it is 
always curious to see how they arose. The notion that Constan- 
tino was the first Emperor to mVaalce Romo for another dwelling- 
place was naturally enough suggested by his formal inauguration 
of Constantinople as the New Rome. Nikom£deia and Trier had 
not been thus solemnly hononrod. The establishment of Oonatan- 
tinople did not sot aside IMer as an Imperial dwelling-place *, but 
its fp^ially solemn establishment reduced Trier and every other 
Imperial dwelling-place to a rank altogether secondary. Niko- 
mMeia it set aside altogether. That is,' the experiment of 
Constantine succeeded hotter than the experiment of Diocletian. 
Constantine, by his wiser choice, called a new power into tho 
world, a power which has gone on to our own d^. Constanti- 
nople did really become the New Rome for ever. Trier, ^venns, 
and their follows, sank out of notice. It was no wonder then tiiat 
they should be forgotten, and that tho act of Constantino should 
be niistakon for the first act of the kind, for a deliheiate transfer 
of the seat of the Roman power from the Old Romo to the Now. 
Add to this that it so happened that^ just at the very moment 
before Constantine set up the Now Home, a gleam of renewed im- 
portance had fiashed across theOld. ‘ Haxentius had dwelled more 
at Rom than any Emperor for some time before him or after hipi, 


and the defeat of Maxentius by Oottstantmo at the Mihiaa bridge 
was one of the most striking incidents of the time. The poeseerion 
of Rome was thoimmediatn object of dispute between thewntend- 
ing princes. In a certain sense, though not m the sens© implied 
by the legend, Constantine did ufove from the Old Home to 
tho New. 

Then, loo, tho motive mythically assigned to him, that of 
leaving Old Rome to its Bishop, is in some sort tho refieetion 
of the results which really came of tho act of Constantino, Con- 
stantine did not leave ivomo in order tW the Bishops of Rome 
might reign ; but the Bishops of Rome gradually came to reign 
because tho Emperors had left Romo. Tho difierouce between the 
temporal position of tho Bishops of the Old Romo and the Bishops of 
the Now comes of the fact that the Emperor was always at hand in 
the New Romo, and was hai-dly ever at hand in tho Old. The 
Bishops of tho forsaken capital gradually CTew into sovereigns, and 
they grew into sovereigns oocause tho real sovereign was not th^re. 
It was an easy turning about of things to say that the reed sovereign 
took c/tro not to bo there in order that the Bishops might grow into 
soveroigns. But Oonatantine, Justinian, Charles, and Otto would 
alike liavo been amazed at tho doctrine that the Bishop of their 
ancient, though forsaken, capital had ceased to he their subject, 
because their ancient capital had been forsaken. They would oiMro 
been yet moro amazed at tho doctrine that their ancient capita^ naij 
been forsaken of set purpose in order that he might cease to™- he 
their subject. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CATTLE TLAGUE. 

W HEN a Government department is in want of information, a 
Select Committee is a very pro^wjr instnimenl through 
which to seek for it, and, if we are to assume that the Privy Council 
is really unable to deternuno tho effect which the importation of 
live animals has upon tho introduction of the cattle disoivse, or to 
pronounce how far such importation is essential to the food supply 
of tho country, the object of Lord Bandon’s notice of motion is 
sufficiently plain. Tho Government are confronted by a fresh out- 
break of the cattle plague in this country. On tho one hand, they 
are urged to prohibit tho importation of live cattle, through whicn 
the infection is conveyed to English stock. The efficacy of this 
remedy is undoubted ; but the possibility of applying it without prp- 
ducing a rise of prices not much less msastrous than that caus^ 
by the plague itself has often been questioned. On the other,* 
hand, they are implored not to diminish the already* inadequate’^ 
supply of meat in order to save the cattle-farmer from possible 
loss, and thus benefit a particular class at tho expense of tkfy 
community at largo. The decision which of these ropresentati^i 
shall be attended to when the moment for choosing hotween ' 
comes undoubtedly depends on the two considorations set out in * 
Ix^rd Sandon’s notice. If it is the importation of living animals 
that brings the cattlo plague, it is plninly wise to check it ut the 
first B3m)ptom of danger, unless the effect of this measure would 
be to maico meat slili scarcer and dearer thpn it is made by the 
disease with which we aro dealing. Although, however, 
Ijord Sandon’s dellnition of the scope of the Gommittee's 
inquiries is sufliciently appropriate, it is hard not to feel 
some doubt os to the need for further inquiry on the 
subject. Is our knowledge about tho cattle plague so ele- 
mentary that, without tho aid of a Select Oomrailtoe of 
the House of Commons, the Government cannot undertake to 
pronounce how the disease is brought to this country, or what 
would ho tho con.soquonce of prohibiting the importation of live 
cattle? We tliougnt it was generally acknowledged that the 
rinderpest is not indigenous in this country, and that if no live 
cattle came from abroad there would bo no more outbreaks of 
cattlo plague. If this is tho case, what possible good can oomo of 
an inquiry into the effect which the importation of live foreign 
animals has upon the introduction of disease into this country ? 
The effect that the importation of live foreign animals has upon 
tho introduction of disease into this country is that it introduces 
it. If there were no importation, there would bo no disease, 
and for all practical purposes that is knowledge sufficient. So 
again with the question how far such importation is essential 
to the food supply o( the country. We thought that it wtw 
acknowledged that 95 pep cimt. of the meat consumed by tho 
jK»oplo of this country is bred at home, and that of tho 
five per cent, that comes from abroad three-fourths are con- 
sumed in I«ondon. If these facts are undisputed, two things soem 
to follow. First, prohibition of importation would only deprive 
us of ono-twentietn part of the total supply. Secondly, against 
even this deprivation there must be set the diminution in the 
supply causoa by the restrictive measures that are appUed as soon 
as an outbreak of cattle plague occurs. Oonsequently^ np&rt from 
the consideration of the possible destruction of the mam source of 
our supply, the benefit arising from the importation of live cattle 
at ordinary times is qualified by the annoyance arising from the 
restrictions on tho movement of home cattle whenever there is 
nuy fear of the cattle plague. What con a Select Oommittee 
add to these facts? Of course if they are not iacts, if the 
Government is not sore whether the meat supply does 
not depend upon foreign importation to a greater degree 
than is generally suppos^, it is very proper tp make further 
inquiries. At present, however, it looks a little, as though the 
Government hod not quite the eouiege of its Voowledgei «nd 
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eujfclilrt'of Select Oommittei' k-foro proposing 
lurthBr le^&latlda* ' Tbia nww easily turn out to bo a Jet'tt prudent 
€OUi^ than it seems. A »^T«ct Uomraitteo which lias only pretty 
V7ell-a^rtainod facts to iu^iii'e about is furo to come to ila 
Wnc perfectly formed Onions ; uud its Uiow 3 who are known 
to object to the pi-ohibiljoH of importation of live aniniaLq must 
„®$-t'^i^escoto(t OH Ibe Commitlce erp Killy wiiU tljo other sido, the 
probability is that there will be viituiiUy l.wu imports, and that 
when the inquiry is ovi^ llie (lovernmenl will lind i.luil tlicuppcjil 
to a Oommitteo has hml no result except to muKo lo^^Islalioa more . 

^ difficult sod iu\idioiu3 thiui it was before. | 

At the last mooting of the Council of tlie Royal -VcTiculturul 
Society an inijiortant Report was proHoutod by Prof'-ssor Brown of 
^ho Veterinary Department of the Privy Ocunu-il, I'his Report 
show's very plainly how diilicnlt it is to eiifoice pnTniitionsi.jf.iiust 
the c.attlo pl{»j;uo when once it has {L-^ot a (ooli'i!,^ in llu; country . 

The ownei's of stock emu lo be \eiy indiHerent to tho danyer, 
thinking jwhaj'a that, a btr^;o part of anj’’ lo>.» lliey may t^ulfer 
will be repaid them by tho Gotmmient.it is better lo run llio ■ 
risk of tho diBoase iittacliliig their slock lh.an to in<-ur tlic certain 
cost and inconvenioiico of keeping lliciu in strict quarniillne. In' 
by ’far the rnajorily of iiistanC('s,Biys I'l-ofe-sor Brown, thelatmiut- 
breaks have h'on eiiused, not by cout.ic.t with diseased .-uninMU, but 
by contact with poisons or subs! nnees that luivo ihemselvt's been 
in contact with (liaejised anininls. Stweml instnuec^ of this are 
mouUoiicd in the l.VjJort. Alth()u;jli, whenever llic I’atilo plague 
has appeared in the iieiglibourhofid, the ouiko's of il.iirv slock are 
einpoV\cred to forbid tho tuitiaucL* of .iiiy p('r • . - into tlieir pii‘- 
inises without pennis.don, such prohihJiun is ti'\< r eufotced, and 
it hay been publicly stated that inen known to liavo lu'cn in eon- : 
tact with discaaod uniiiials are allowed to go away witlu)ut being i 
di&infeclcd. A mun wbo.so business lies about cattle may ea.'ily j 
bo employed on more fanna than one, and in tlmt ca. e here is a ■, 
vehicle of infection in full iiud conslant working. It is known 
that milk churny and other einiilar apparatus are moved from 
diseiisod fwma without disinfection, and, as it ia not likely that 
theyare tnkouaway simply to he unus-ed, e bavH' liure aTiothor certain 
moao of convoying iho disease which is known to bo in opera lion. 

Again, tho fodcler and manure of discavsed animalshasto disposed of 
somehow. The pnipcr way of disposing of it is to burn it with- 
out lot-8 of lime or eluingo of place ; buLih’ofe-«-<or Brcjw n intimates 
that owners of atock ge.ueraUy seem quite unaware of the danger 
of Cfiriyiiig about those infected matters. The e, no duiibi, are 
•only aorrio of the ways in which tho direct i«uH oj ihe local authnrB 
ties ore evaded; and wdien to this avo added the /lumeroiis ca'^c's in 
which the local authorities themselves aro net ))roperly alive to 
the danger, or have Interests to aoiwe which would bo injured io . 
the ndojdion of tho necessary measures, tho inferiority of pro- | 
oatlliona w’hicli aim at localizing the diseaso in llic country to pre- j 
cautions which aim at keeping tho dibcaso out of the country be- ' 
comes very plain. Wo gave an example of tho suj)irient!.ss of local . 
authorities some weeks ago, and wiien iiKjuirios arc being instituted 
' into the origin aud history of tho recent outbreak, it wull be well to 
ascertain wtiy,wheu reports of tlio exisloncu of tho cattle plague in I 
Hull wero freely e-ircuiatcd, and a dairyman in tho town had ] 
suddenly taken tho btrangoly Buspiciuus stop of sendiiig the whole 
of his stock to tho butcher to bo slaughtered and se»d up to the 
London market, the. local uuthoril.lea did not take the trouble to 
mako any inquiry into tho reports, Tt rests with tho Hull 
authorities to say whet bur tlie diseaso shall be utamped out at its 
fir.st appearance in tho port, or be sjiroad over all the neighbouring 
counties. 

Tho recent importation of Aimiricini beef .shows that, given Ihu 
supply of meat, it i.s perfectly possible to land it in llii-s cowulry 
in a saleable condition without bringing the aniinuks o\er alive. 

If this can bo done where America h tho purveiur, it can , , n- » , . 

be done equally well where iTollaiid mul Geriuimy are the! I«'‘'y with it. llatui truth the mhhi, who Koea 


Parisian atmospherG. Such condition.*; are of conrpp not peimk* 
nent; and on two days in lu.8t week tht‘ro wore thunders tonna ii? 
Paris the approach of which made the air as heavy and uncomlbrt- 
able ns it would havo been in London. Nor 18 rain in llio abstract 
any more plcnsaiit Iheru than here ; but there is a ic^ouiTe whicli 
is wanting in London iu tho coveied iircadc.8 of tho l*alai8 lioyal 
mid tho Rue di> Rivoli. An aflliclion far more disagreeable than 
rain, and for whicli IIk'M is no remedy to be found, is iluo to llio 
progress of llu- new ^lrect which is to rim iroiu the iMpce 
dll 'Idinitre Fr.nicais to tJm Opera. To .attain lliis de^u- 
aljle cud hoii'^es uio Lung pulled clown and foundut ions ’dug 
amid all lliat hib'.Miuv;s mid oxhibition of admirablo but 
lit LdiiT fled eiii'rgy which aro in Frances iusejiarablo from any 
iiiuh-it.iKing of the Kind. The roiid Is blneked up, so th.at where 
iMiTiaw formerly W’ciit by a straight rmito to the boulevard they 
now liave in go ii long Way round. 'J'his it would not bo difficult, 

I erh.ip^, to endure with pliilrpophy ; but it is leirS ensy to bear 
uum"\ed the anuoNonce caicM cl by the ceju;idc>y proco.^sioii of lum- 
beiiiig carts lo.idcd with stone arid rtibbihli, and diiiwii by liorsc'S 
iidoi lied with pietufO'ijue, but ojio would think uncomfortable, 
sliee|edvinrt, wliicli pms to and Iro from morning till evening along 
the most crowflcil ihoroug'hfare.s of Baris, 'ibo drUers of tho^■e 
e;u‘Ls s'oem lo take an absolute dedight in del.iying the progress ef 
f'lirvi •‘■^es and foot ]Ki.‘^:)eugeu-c, and a lino du.^t from tho rubbish 
c.uitjuned in tlio c.ivtri tloata about in tho air and attacks with 
nnhgn.aiit persi.-'t euey tlic noses, eyes, and moiitlis of all wliom it 
encoiintcrs. However, tho Parisian lenip.i'ianient i.s chcejlul, and 
people who li\o in Pans can no doubt aOord to put up with a good 
deal of ineonvenjeneo for tho sake of the ceiurort lobe gained when 
the new .street ir; lini>-lied. 

\ inters to J^u is Laio ])epn unfortunale in more than one way. 
'file 'riuVitre bVamyiis has bemi deprived, «mly it to bo hoped 
for a timo, cd’ Milo. Sarah Ijernhaiilt, who has lipeii iddiged to 
go to .Mentnuci hu* lier li‘‘allli. Jt w'uuld h.ivn been .'oiiie consola- 
leui for Ih'j great aetiV'^s's absence' to havo Seen the revival of 
Ih'gnird’y J.c Joamr^ in wliicdi M, Jiid.umav nuide ;i gn'oat hit in u 
new Ijiio of ]siit. But M. Ooquelin, wlm piay<‘d one of the 
import. mt ch.iractcu'.A, has bevu .seijoioly luiwidl, aud, i1 is fi'ared. 
may not be abb) lo act again lor some little lime R* come. Under 
tln‘''e circuii ^lanres the standing enlettainiia'nls havo biicn (In* 
revival of RLDny/iiZ-n/co/, which liiH heiui i uccesshd, and L'Ajh^’ 
FnfZs mIhcIi coiilinui's to nllord delight h) the audience.s of bo\s 
and girls to whom it is siqjposed ei-pecddly to n)»pc;\l. Incfec'd, 
bey«md the fad of its ladrig une pii eo honiu'dfV’ which was its 
great recominciidation lo tho lliealro, it is impossible lo di.- cover 
auy but a very medii'cro meiil in tlio production f^o far as its 
authors avo cmiccrned. 'J'ho puerilities in wliich tho piece abounds 
foem hardly worthy of llie aiimithm given to tlicm by tho liiw^t 
ilioairo of Kiirope ; there is .trunelhing incoito'ruous in ceding luo 
.'^ocidtaires and a rising jieiK-ioniiairc of thu Coniedie l‘'rani;:u.^e 
gravely sitting in a row and swallowing fijiip in rhythmical 
memsuro amid tho (diildish, if innocent, laughter of tho audience. 
Aud when thdig’lit i.s (aiiised by tho patriotic pnssngea scat lin'd 
through the play, one cannot help remouibering with Boino ainu.se- 
ment that, for tlie express ]uirpo-e of introducing thenn, the f'Coiio 
of MM. J'hTkmanii-lJhatrianA .story has lxH*ii cliaiiged from 
Bavaria to Alsacaq and tliat the enthusiasm of the cliaiacters in the 
novel is given to “la patrio Allomando.'^ I/Aini Fritz him.mdf 
i.s ti peraonaLuv in whom it is next to impossible to take any 
interest. 111 ;! greediritiss is unplcasaut, and is mixed up with luu 
lov4', just as that of Lo Oou-'crit is wlum ho longa at the 
luniuent for a sight of his .sweetheart s face and a good ImavI of 
boiiilKin. The rabbi David Siclnd is made interesting by the 
J’orco of Iho pioridng intoiloct and skill brought to bear on the 
cha racier by M. Got, wlio, while ho gives a grotesque and e.veri 
inipisli aspect to tho part, yet contrives to aroiiso a curious syiii- 


piirveyora. If the importation of living cattle were pro- i 
hibited except for breeding purposes, iho homo sujiply would j 
bo protected against a <laiigor from wdiich at present it is never for ! 
a moment free, and which it secnia impossible to ward ulf com- , 
plotely by any less drastic meoBurc. But the enterprise which has ! 


Irving to make everybody marry and have families, h nothing more 
than a crazy old idiot, whose discoursea, if delivered by any 
.acti>r inferi<u* to M. Got, would bo intdUibly liresome. The one. 
ch.ar.acler in the play that is really interesting is Suzol, the peasant 
girl who wins tho Jicart of the voracious Fritz; aud the interest 
lelt ill her is due more to tho eburm of Allle. Jtcichernberg’s acting 


idged tho Atlantic w'ould certainly not be britHed by the (Joruian i ^ , i-. • y ^ ^ r .t' 

wan. If very iftir meat can ho scut over dr;ul from iJio United I "V^ "ttrnctivo quality in_the authors treatment of tin! 


Ocean. It very 

States, it can equally well bo aont from ncanT countrio.s. The 
doubts that exist aa to tho continuance of tluv American meat i 
supply relate not to tho means employed fur bringing it to this | 


part. ^Ille. Ruiclipmborg us .Suzcl nbandon.s her usual lightness 
and airy grace of manner, and wears nn aspect of pretty shyness 
which is admirably suited to the char.ictor. The gradual growth 
of tho uuc«)nscioiis girl’s love for Fritz is indicated with rare skill ; 


country, but to tho amount of catllo that will bu permanently ; of tho mic«)nscioii6 girl s love lor ±ritz is indl^ 
nvnilaflo, Knd to tho quality of tho meat sent over. Neither d' , “P'l which the end y tho second act, when 

these possible difBcultiMwoild exist in tho ciso ..f ConUnontal I tbo rabk discovers her sociot, is played has a penetmtang truth. 

9 known quantities, which i It wMUo. Itoichembeig wlui pivcs to thenlay the 
istitutionoRluughteratthei pwtic interest m which n is y itself wanting; and it is 


meat. It» amount and character are 
would bo wholly unallectod by Uio substilutiou 
Dutch or German port for slaughter at tho Lnglisb butcher’s. 


TAlllS AT JCASTEIS. 


difficult to imagine that the effect of its representation without 
either her or M. Got can bo anything but terribly dreary. M. 
Febvre, whoso performance of Fritz ia clever, bat somewhat heavy, 
and marred as usual by frequent indistinctnefia of utterance, is 
going to try the experiment ot taking the play through tlie pro- 
vinces and to London with a scratch company-^n intention which 
. shows a remarkable confidence in his own powers. Minor parts at 

N othing couUl well bo more striking than tho change from j the Fran^ais ai'e well played by RIM. Barrd and Ooqimlin endet, 
the heavy oppression of the London c*limate last week to tho i and by JMllo. Jouassain, whose acting in a scene with Fritz in tho 
brightness aiid fiCBlincBs of the sky under which the Parisians live, j third act is admirable. Tho stage manngeuaent of L^AnU Ft*Uz 
The sensation might be compared to that of coming out of a long ! was undertaken by M. Delaunay with the nappioat result. There 
tunnel or up from tho recesses of a dingy mine into the clear air ’ is only one slip to be discovered throughout, and tliat is that, alter 
<«gain. Ikxly and mind alike seem revived by tho liveliness which, | Fritz ‘has made a groat business of providing a<juantity of bottles of 
under iavourabtv conditions, appears to be a component part of tho i fine wiiie for his guests, six of them ate put away on tho side- 
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bbaW, and nover »o lovioh as mentioned duiing the very realistic 
dinner which takes place. At any other theatre such a trifle 
would DO doubt pass unnoticed j but whore one is accustomed to 
look fox perfection of arratigemont, the smallest blot catches the 
eye. 

An event of special interest to the membors of the Cora^idio 
Fran^aise and their friends, and the interest of which spread U> a ^ 
wider circle, wia the wedding of the son of perhaps the most | 
aocomplifthod actor in the company, whoso high and generous j 
chanicter has made him as much liked and respected in privato 
life as admired ujion tlic stage. The ceremony was gone through 
in the church ot 8t. S^verin, and derived an additionnl interest 
from the music being volunteered by members of the Opera 
Oomiquo company. M. r>ouhy, for whom a most successful future 
has been prophesied by M. Fauro, s;uig very much in that lulndi'- 
able singer a stylo with most impressive ellect. The evening dios.s 
aasumod by the relations and friends on the occasion of a French 
Roman Catholic wedding has at lirst something of .*iii odd and 
sombre effect to English eyes ; but this is of course relieved by the 
colour and light which are wanting in the Protestant ceremony. 
When the service is ended, the gue.sta defile past the bride and 
bridegroom and their parents in the sacristy, expressing their good 
wishes as they ])ass — a inothod which has porlmps some udviuitiiges 
over the confused haud-shttkiiig and embrsicing wdiich go on upon 
like occasions in an Fngli.-h vestry. 

The success of M. Sardou’a JJojui at the Vaudeville is well 
deserved both by uulhor and aettu'S. The piece is written in xM. 
Sardoii’s happii‘st manner, avoids baqiing on iho well-w<u*n siring 
of illicit relations betwrou men and women, and is .strong wilhnul 
being disagi’ceable. thie or two fienteiu’e.s might, it is true, be 
i^mittod with advantagi^ hut in tlio general tone of the piece there 
is nothing unpleasant. It opens in the room of an hotel at Ni<*e, 
wboro IheMiiichionesrfcle J*io Zaresandher daughter Dora are Jiving. 
They are in the uluiortt poverty, but inanage to In eu u]» appear- 
ances and entorlaiu after a fashion; and the various cliarafter.s of 
the society they frequent are revealed in an ingeni<nis fashion by 
Favrollojoneof their actpiainlances, an advocate, taking up tin*, cards 
from their basket in their absenco and discussing the owners. 
Hero occurs one of the cleverest lines in the piece; Princess 
Ikiriatine, by way oi' vindicating an acquaintauco who luvs a 
somewhat mythical husband, says, ‘‘ Avez-vous jamais vu aiuin 
mnri ? ” The answer is, Ft vous, princcsse P ” To which she 
replies, Rareincnt.’' Tlie Marchioness do Rio Zuros, cxcolleiiliv 
played by Aline. Alexis, wdio keeps u]i a strong S))aniBh accent 
throughout, hn.s .sot before her n.s the object of hor life to find an 
eligible husband for hor daughter, who on her side cordially detests 
the life of scheming w hich slio is forced inl/O Keejung up. The 
first act is tmded by lier outburst of scorn and anger at dislioiiour- 
nble but magiiilicent proposals made to her by a certain 
Stramir. Before this, iVkly, a friend w^ho has got mlo 

trouble with the Anslriau OovernmiMil, comes in to bid good-byc 
to her, saying tljat ho is on bis way to Corfu, and gives her a 
photograph of liini.solf, willi an iiisScriplioTi to her on the back. 
This pbotogru])h is presently .stolen by the Counte.s.s Zicca, the 
villain of the piece and its least likely character, and upon this 
theft the action of the play turn.s. Leaving aside certain political 
jutore.sl8 which are brouglit in, wo may say that in the .second act wo 
find the Murchionc‘,s.s e.stablislied without hor daughter’s knowledge 
as a epy in Austrian pay through the agency of a Baron van ilcr 
Kraft, who is one of the people whom Favrolle some w' here de- 
scribes as des agents dc.savouds cl dosavouahles,’^ In the same 
act Dora accepts an ofl’ev of marrhigo from Aiidrd do Maurillac, a 
young diplomatist whom she has long loved. In the third act 
Van der Kraft, alone with Countess Zicca in tho room wboro the 
wedding party are to assemble vvlieii they come from clunch, ttdls 
her that he is anxious to pop.sess a certain draft of a treaty locked 
up in Andrd’s desk. This she manages to steal under such cir- 
cumstances that suspicion must fall on Dora. While Dora 
hits gone to change her dress and Andrd is talking to 
Favrolle, Tekly enter.s, and without knowing to whom .Andrd 
is just married, proceeds to denounce Dora and her mother 
as spies wlio have had him arrested and imprisoned in 
Austria. Here is tho one blot in tho construction of the 
piece; it is scarcely credible that Andrd should not at once 
say to Tekly, “ A''ou 111*0 sp.-aking of my wife,” instead of lotting 
him complete his accusation. This improbability granted, tho 
scene which follows between Telily, Aiidrd, and Favrolle is one of 
thrillinff excitement. Tekly is induced, most unwillingly, to bring 
forward the circumstance of tho phutograph which was produced 
as evidence against him, to coiifirni what he has said, aud close 
upon the blow giv^n to Andre by this intelligence comes the dis- 
covery that the papers have been stolen from his desk, apparently 
by Dora or her mother. Tho groat point of the act, however, and 
indeed of the whole play, is the scene between the three menc,' M. 
Pierre Borton os AwlnS displays a passion and fire which one 
would not have expected from his performances at tho Fran^ais ; 

* M. Dieudonnd represents the friendly devotion tempered by 
professional calmness of Favrolle which avails to quell the stonn 
with odmirable delicacy; and M. Train gives as true and manly 

S athos to thedistressof Tekly, when hefinds whathe has done,a»does 
t. Pierre Berloa to that of Andr6. The rest of the play is taken 
up with the discovery on Dorans part that her newly^inarried hus- 
band suspects her, with his wid her despair, and with the final 
solving of the mystery. The discovery of the Countess Zicca’s 
guilt by Favrollojs ft mastcipieoe of ingenuity ou M. Bardou’e part, 
and it is difficult to conceive the scene ot hor confession being 


better playod than it is by > 1 , Dicudonn^ and Mile. Bartet^ 
performance is full of promise. In Mile. Pwrsori’s rewsentation 
of Dora it would be diificult to find a ihiiH. honest 

and high nature of tho girl, jjlrcserved in spite of adterso 
circumstuncos, is shown to tli^ spoctatur with rate judgm^t oad 
power; tho first dawning 'ku)on her of tho tftrribls foot 
that hor husband suspects her to no a spy and a tfi5|£F, and her 
indignant refusal to defend liersolf against the charge, are ^ven 
with roiuarkublo linontss and force, and her falling ermsolesa W'hon 
ho rushes out saying that lio will kill hiniselt‘—an inti^ntion which 
he prudently abandons —has tho impress of truth. AI. Parade is, 
as alw'ays, oxccHcnt after his own faHhion ns Van dor Kraft; and 
Allle. Alontnhmd gives much point to tho chnractor of tho Princess 
Bariatine, which gains some interest fiom being known to 1)4 a 
portrait of a real Uust'ian princLsa resident in Faris. The piece is 
ti) bo adapted” for tho Fngti.di stngo at tho Prince of Wales’s 
Thoatro; and if tho nuinagomout cun iiinl an adaptor who W'ill not 
spoil it, and three actor.*) who can adequately play tho great 8Cene,t 
which under present conditions appc ira next to impossible, there is 
no vciy obvious rc.-isou why tho experiujont should not he at least 
as successful a.s M. Fchvre'b ol’ inlaying If Ami Fritz all by himself. 


Tiu: DKPKi:ssioN‘ IX TJii: inoN trade. 

M b. AVxATKRnoL’SE, the accountant to the Board of Arhi- 
trulion lor tho Vnrlh of England Iron Trade, has issued his 
quartorly rotiirn for the thicu months ending with February last, 
aud the documoni iiicrils careful attoiition even from general 
retiders. I'lio iron trade i.s oiu^ ot tho most important in the country. 
It givi*s einTik>Yiiitint to a vufiL uiunber of people, the well-being of 
who.vo families*^ rises and falls with every lluctu.ition in tho trade. 
Aud moroo\er it is one of the ii)aniifacUiiv.s in which as a nation 
: wc are prc-oniinont. We have, it is true, to sustain tho com- 
1 petition of &c\erul rivals, hut wts continue to maintain a superi- 
ority o\er liiein. 8till, iinpcutJint lus tlio trade is in itself ana for 
the s.'ilic of tli(5 rnultitudo8 whoso welfare is bound up with it, 
the real intiTost of Air. Waterliouftc's figures lies elsewhere. Iron, 
in lact, has now hocomo tho givat in.-itnunent of modern industry. 
It has 1)0011 said that the civilization of a country is measured by 
tho quuntily of iron it usp?^, und the saving is hardly an exaggera- 
tion. Look, ff)!* example, at ft railway; what is it but a 
road of iron laid upon an earthen platform ? Again, iron is 
rapidly sup]>hiniing wood in tho hi aiding of nhipp. A quarter 
of a ^.litury ago a hbip was a struct ura of wood ioto which 
iron on lured only in the whapt) of uiiils, bolts, and screws. Now 
iron has largely taken tJjo place of wood, iukI it lends to do so 
more and more. L-astly, tho application of steam is making iron 
indispon.suh]o to every munufacturc. Iron, then, is the p’etit in- 
strument of modorj/indii&iry— a pec uli.-vrity which distinguishes 
tlie present from all past times ; and tho condition of the trade is 
coiJbt'qu(‘Ully a correct index to tJiu general state of prosperity 
prevailing. 

Oonsidoring the universality of tho uses to wliich iron is .applied, 
it is somewhat surprising to find that the condition of the trade 
is mainly inflaoneod by tho dogroo of activity in railwav con- 
Btruclion. ’J’he fact c.an ho ]irovcd beyond tho possibility of 
doubt. The period within which railway extension was most 
rapidly carricil on all over tln^ world w'os the Ion years 1866-7^, 
and more particularly the six yeare 18^)8-73. The Civil War in 
the United states had practically suspended railw’ay-making ; in 
1861 only 631 miles were made, and oven in 1864 only 738. But 
with 1)10 return of peace came the dehiro to make up for lost time. 
It WHS not, however, till 186S that much activity was displayed. 
In 1870 5,690 miles were constructed; iu 1871,7,670; and in 
1873, 6,167 — 19,57- miles iu three short yeara. In Germany 
the successful lenuiniatit)u of the .Sevon Weeks’ War had given 
a fresh impetus to railway nonst ruction, which was carried 
beyond all bounds uudi'r tho influence of tho payment of the 
French indemnity. In Hungary, again, the compromise of 1867 
led to the wiiiiu result. During the long constitutiomil struggle 
with Austria the developmt?nl of tho material resources of the 
kingvioin had been neglectetl, and in nothing wfts the neglect 
more glaring than in tho failuro to improve the means of com- 
muni(jation ; when, therefore, the national party triumphed, 
the first aim of the new Government was to endow Hungary 
with a complete railway .s}8teiu that woiikl not only connect 
the several paita of tlie country with each other, but would also 
bring them into etisy communication with tho rest of Europe# 
IJutortunatcly, tliw energy di.splayed was not guided by judgment. 
; ’J'ho Cisleithnu lirtlf of tho JCiupiio w'tis less enthusiastic, but it also 
pushed on tho work rapidly. Russia, likewise, having completed 
tho inuiincipation of tho ^erfs, and supprea^od the insurrection 
in Poland, applied herself to railway-building with redoubled 
energy. And iu India, Italy, Franco, and even in England, the 
same work w^as pushed on, Uiough with more discretion. The 
rasult was that iu the ten years specified the enormous amount of 
45,000 miles was added to tlie railway syRUAvs of North and 
&uth America, and 43,000 miKs to those of Europe— together 
87,000 miles — and by far the larger part of this immense addition 
was made between 1868 and 1873. The work was done too 
iMpidly. Had it been sjiivad over twice or thrice the time it 
would have bet n an unmixed benefit. As it wa.^, it imparted an 
unhealthy nctivltY to all dependent industries ; while the unpre- 
cedoutod demand for iron stimulated the manufacture In every 
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civihzed country* Larg^.capitdB wore sunk in it, and mines were 
worked, and new forges built everywhere. The growth of the trade 
in the United Stidi^ marvellous. It was also very grejit in 
Cierraanj% Belgium, France, Austria, Spain, and Russia ; still the 
demand iar outstripped the supply, and constiquenlly in 1871 prices 
In^an to ris^ rapidly ; they continued to go up during 187^, anjJ in 
^0 folbwingyear were almo&t dpi^fe thuso of 1870. There could 
^ ^ The demand could not eurvivo such 

dearness j it fell off suddenly and coTn]>lololy, and 
prices tumbled down oven more rapidly than they had gone up. 
But now a new force came into operation. The railway tnnnia 
had sunk an amount of capital far in excess of what the world 
could spare. The countries smitten with it hud swept them- 
Rolves bare of their own movable capital, and had then coino to the 
London market to borrow more. Tho result was tluit the 
capital needed to carry on tho world’s ordinary tr*i<lo was 
Boriously encroached upon, and panic en8uc<l. It made itself felt 
lirst in Austria*, it soon crossed the Atlantic, and afterwards ex- ‘ 
tended to Germany and Russia. Itailway conslmctiou was brought ! 
to a standstill all over tho world, and the collapso of tho irou tiado 
was complete. | 

The retrospect we have now taken will enable us to appreciate ' 
Mr. Waterhouse’s figures. lie tells us that tho ii^sociated firms 
in connexion with the Board manufactured during tlio quarter 
94,664 tons of iron, at an average price of Gl. i8.'<. yl . ; whereas in 
the Corresponding quarter of last year the quantity wa^ 114,604 
tons, and the average price 7/. 6s. yh Although, tluTefore, the 
depression in the trade has lasted since the autninu of i«S‘73, that 
is, about three years and a half, it appears thjit, in tiie North of 
England at any rate, tlio mauufucture i.s .^?lill declining, and even 
the price falling. It is true that, as compared with the quarter 
immediately preceding the last, there is a rise of price*, but 
it is very slight, and there is nothing to lead one to siq>- 
pnee that it is the beginning of an upward nioveincnl. l#\it 
the most serious feature i)i the return is tlie proof it. affords 
that it is in tho raihvay trade that the dcelino is going on. 
Jinst year the rails innnufactured amounted to 38,737 tons, 
sold at an average price of 6/. ; but in tho quarter 

ending with February last tho quantity was only 7,232 tons, and 
the average price 6/. 2a. Thus the (piantity manufactured was 
less than one-iifih of what it was twelve months ago, and tho 
price alflo had very considerably fallen. Yet it was tliought last 
year that mailers were as bad as they well could be ; tbo demand 
for railway iron "was so small that it was bolio\e(l it must soon 
increase, wore it only to repair lines already in 0* i^te’jcc. In tho 
North of England, at any rate, this expectation has not been 
fulfilled. Wo need hardly say more to show ihe significance 
of this almost total aloppngo of tho rail trade. While it 
continues no pro.st(‘rity can be looked for in the iron in- 
dustry, and accordingly we arc not surprised to loarn that 
the masters have gi\e]i the men notice of a further reduc- 
tion of wages. Thu.s tho w’orkrnen are losing more than they 
liavo gained since 1868. But to return. In tho corresponding 
quarter of 1873 the out-turn of rails was about 81,000 tons; in 
the fire years, therefore, it has decreased to loss than onc-tonth. 
Fortunately, however, to counteract in some measure the decline 
in tho rail trade, there Los been considerable aclhityin ship- 
building. The iron plates nianufuctured have incrcuH d from 
41,132 tons lost year to 51,830 this year; and angles from 13,099 
tons to 17,487 tons. It is this incrojUKi in the dcuiiand 
for plates and anglc.s for .ships that has prevented tho re- 
turn from appearing even more unfavourable than it is. It is 
to lv3 borne in mind, how-cver, that tho figures w^o have boon 
quoting refer to a single district, which, though it compotes with 
Wales for railway orders, is yet not favourably circiunstjuiccd for 
that special trade. At the low price at which Ik’sseracr steel is now 
sold, It must be preferred by all Companies which can afford it, and 
the fs^orthem district manufactures no Bessemer steel. We must not, 
therefore, conclndo too hastily that what is true of the North of 
Jingland applies equally to tho whole country, and that the supply 
of rails is passing altogether out of English hands. We turn, 
then, to the Board of Trade Return lor March to ascertain 
whether, during tho first three months of the current year, there 
is observable for tho whole of Great Britain a marked falling off 
in the export of railway iron and steel. We do not find it so. 
Oomparoa with tho first quarter of 1875, indeed, there is a very 
great decrease; but, in comparison with the first quarter of lost 
year, there is a small increase of quantity, though there is a slight 
decrease in value. It would seem, therefore, that the causes of tho 
doclino in ihe North of England aro special and local. 

But while the Board of Trado Returns show no fresh decline 
in the export of railway iron, neither do they testify to any 
increase. The depression is as great ns it was. and prices 
even ore somewhat lower. This further fall of price is a 
favourable circumstance, since the extraordinary cheapmss must 
tend to stimulate demand, just as tho unprccedeut^Hl dearness 
of 1873 destroyed it. But, before the demand can assume 
larger proportions, the existing apprehensions of war must 
be allayed. While tho present uncertainty prevails no great 
works on the Continent of liJuropo can be undertaken. But 
something more is necessary than tho niaintonanco of peace. Four 
or five years ago we exported to the United States annually about 
half a million tons 01 railway iron ; in the lost three mon^ths we 
axjported barely 792 tons. Before, therefore, the old activity in 
tins trade can be revived, the Unit^ Statoa must recover from the 
effects of the panic of 1873, must roetoro order in the South, must 


carry through resumption, and must inspire confidence in railway 
management. Oouildence is what is wanted more than anything 
else ; and it is wanted, not only in tho United States, but as 
regards all our foreign customers. The former activity in the iron 
trade was possible bocauso tho countries which needed railway exten»' 
sion wore able to borrow money in London to pay for the iron 
required. But .the discredit into which foreign loans 
have now fallen renders this mode of doing business impracticable. 
It is certainly not desirable that it should be entirely revived. A 
j)rosperous and active iron trade is highly bcnoficiai, but the pros- 
perity and activity of the period imrutMJiatoly preceding 1873 woro 
factitious and unhealthy. Tho resourcos 01 tho country were 
squandered upon foreigners aud no return was received. Of 
coiirBo loans to foreign countries and foreign commercial associa- 
lioijfl, when judiciously mode, aro legitimate and advantageous. 
They help to develop the wealth of other countries and to in- 
en*a.«e their trade with us, while they afford to our saving 
clas^ses profitable investments. At ])rr-st‘nt, liowover, the solvent 
find tho insolvent borrowers are couloimded in a common sus- 
picion ; and ivado eullbrs now from the want of accommodation, 
ns it Huflercd before from the too great readiness with which it. 
was given. But just yet Ihero is no pro.spect of a speedy revival 
of confidence. It is, however, to he noted as a favourable symptom 
that iron ehip-biiilding in tho North of Enghind is on the increase. 
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GUilJ.F.MlS'S WOULD OF COIIETS* 

ri'^TlF i.'ipid progress of comotaiy ablronctriiy consequent on The 
X discttvery of the intinmte connexion between meteors aud 
comets makes it desirable to take stock ul our knowledge of these 
bodies, and such a work as that of M. Guillem in is therefore 
Llgldy acceptable to tho student of astronomy, as well as, from 
its popular style, interesting to a larger clu'^a of readers. Indeed 
M. Guillemin appears fairly to have liit the happy mean between 
the didactic and the enlertaiuing, and thus miiiiages to convey a 
comsiderablo amount of accurate information in an attractive form. 
Though several of his chapters are somewhat discursive, they arc 
perhaps desii-able as a concession to those readers, ever too nume- 
rous, who retjuire to be coaxed into accepting anything scientific, 
and the genoral plan of the book swims certainly well calculated to 
a'Vfdion an interest even in tho most caveJess reader. In discusbing 
M (juillemin’s treatment of the fiubjtH-t, however, wo may well 
pa."s over the jnirts of his work which deal with popular supersli- 
tion.s .djout eomelH, and consider lather the account he givisof 
the presLut state of our kuuw'hvlgo. Tho first great step in tlio 
theory of comefa vwia made by Newton, who Bbowed that these 
bodies, irregular though their motions seem, circulate round the 
BUD in obedience to the same laws that govern tho movemonts of 
the planets ; with tho important distinction, however, that their 
juiths aro in general bo elongated as to beprocticuHy undistinguish- 
able from the curve known as a parabola — a condition which, 
if rigorously ful tilled, would imply that they never return to the 
sun again. Newton however held that tiiis was only an approxi- 
mation to tho true state of the case, and that comets really move 
in elliptic orbits, returning to the neighbourhood of the sun after 
tho lapse of many years or even cenluricB. By this theory comotB 
were at once removed from ihu does of atmospheric phenomena — a 
stop the importance of which may be seen when it is considered 
that it is only within tho last ten yeiirfl that meteors, which ore 
presumably the coiiBtitueiit particles of comets, have been shown 
to be members of the solar systtiin. But a still greater advance 
was made by Halley in pointing out that the comet which now 
bears his name had actually lx*cn observed at three succcssivo 
retunis in 1531, 1607, and 1682, from which ho inferred that it 
moved round tho sun in about seventy-six years, and that it would 
bo seen again in 1758. Halley himself did not live to see his pre- 
diction fulfillod ; but the interest felt in it as the time drew near 
led Clairaut and Lilaude to undcitako tlie laborious task of com- 
puting the disturbing efi'ect of tho planets Jupiter and Saturn, 
near which the comet would pass, and by the action of which it 
was delayed in its course more than six hundred days, Tho exact- 
ness w itli which the return of the comet was thus computed must 
be considered one of the greatest triumphs of the Newtonian 
tl^ory; and the next appearance, in 1835, furnished even more 
conclusivo proof that those bodies ore strictly subject to the law of 
gravitation. 

Amongst the periodical comets w*hich have, since Halley's time, 
been, enrolled in tho solar system there is, however, one which 
seemk to show the action of some other force, modifying to a small 
extent its motion. This comet moves round the sun in about three 
years and a quarter, and its morions have been verv carefully 
studied by Enckc, by whoso name it is known. Since it was first 
observed, in 1786, it has completed thirtv-two revolutions. In the 
course of which, according to Encke’s calculations, its miod has 
been gradually growing shorter and shorter — a result of the contrac- 
tion of its orbit. This effect the German astronomer attribute to 
the action of a resisting medium, which, in the immediate neigh- 
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bourhood of the 0un, might have sufficient density to impede the 
motion of such a rarefied body oa a comet without sensibly affect- 
ing the dehse planets. Enehe's comet would bo peculiar! V subject 
to such an infiuonce> as it approaches the sun more closely' than any 
other periodical comet, its least distance being nearly the same as 
that of Mercury. Since M. Guillemin’s book was written some 
additional light has been thrown on the matter by M. von Asten, 
who has found that the comet must have experienVxxl some shock 
in the year 1869, possibly by collision with one of the asteroids, 
{ which delayed its next return. With this exception, its motion is 
perfectly accoimted for by the hypothesis of a resisting medium; and 
though M, Guillomin quotes M. Faye’s objection that such an atmo- 
sphere, extending to a considerable distance from the sun, must necos- 
sarily circulate in tbo same directiou as tbo planets, and would 
therefore aflect in a much more marked degree a comet such as 
Halley e, which moves iu the opposite directiou, a good deal of the 
force of this objection is lost when tlio mdeb closer approach of 
Kneko 8 comet to the sun is taken into account. This question of the 
motion of Encke’s comet iu connexion with the hypothesis of a 
resisting medium is perhaps one of the most important in physical 
.asironomy, and it might well be treated at more length in a future 
edition ol M. Guillemin’s work. 

Passing by tho accounts given of various cornels, interesting 
Ihougli they are, wo come to the discovery of tlic connexion 
between meteors and comets, tho next great step in the progress 
of this branch of astronomy, and ono which opens up new ideas not 
only of tho nature of comets, but of the more general question as 
to the constitution of tho solar syakmi. The lirst advance in this 
direction was made by M. Hock, who, fTom a careful analysis of 
all known cometary orbits, was leil to tho conclusion that these 
bodies form systems, each member of wliich pursues nearly the 
samo path. A very small dilVcrcuco in tho iiutial velocity, such 
as might result from an explosion, would bo sufficient to cause a 
wide separation as the system ajvproached our sun ; and thus M. 
Hock is able to reft*.r certniu c(nncta which visited us two or even 
throe hundred years ago to tho same origin as some which have 
been ob.scTvod in quite recent years. According to this idea every 
star baa its own cometary system, which may, by a slight dis- 
turbance, bo detached from its proper primary, and, after 
jourucying for some time through space, come within tho sphere 
of tho innuenco of our sun. Though tho bearing of this theory 
on tho relation of nu teor-streams to comets is not immediately 
apparent, it will be seen, on further consideration, to ho of im- 
portance as showing lliat bodies which were moving in the surno 
path, but separated by a wide* interval when near the eun, 
may in far diskint space have been so close together as really to 
form ono mass. Now M. Schiaparelli has pointed out tliat several 
well-marked meteor-swarms are travelling along llio same orbiis as 
certain comets, and the identity of thoBo two classes of bodies 
seems therefore to follow naturally enough from M. Hook’s in- 
vestigations. In fact, a globular mass of meteors journ^ing 
thi'ough space would, on coming into tho neighbourhood of the 
Hun, spread out into u ring by virtue of the great increase of 
velocity in that part of the orbit, an incronee which would afibet 
the foremost piirticloB first, leaving tho others to lag more and 
more iKihind. In this way a moteor-swnrm would form a portion 
of a ring which might take many yoai’.s to pass tho point where 
it moots the earth’s orbit, and showers of shooting stars would bo 
seen on tho same day year after year. Tbo great display of 
meteors in November 1S66, recurring after intervals of somo 
thirty-three years, first gave rise to these speculations, tho way 
having been prepred by the discovery of a number of radiant 
points, from each of whuch meteors moving in a common direction 
appeared to spring. More than seven hundred such systems have now 
been tabulated, though only four of tho most conspicuous appear 
to be accompanied by comets, as far as our present knowledge goes. 
Tho August meteors, iu particular, which havo recurred regularly for 
many years past, appear to be the outliers of tho great comet of 1862. 
Tho most startling discovery was, however, made in connexion 
with Biela’s periodietti comet, and tho meteors of November 27. 
This comot, after splitting into tWo distinct bodies somo thirty 
years ago, was only, seen once more ; but, in place of tho expected 
Vr appearance of tho comet in 1872, a remarkable shower of meteors 
occurred, which sug^sted the idea of a collision with the comet, 
and led to a search mr the missing body in tho directiou in which 
tho meteors were moving, Mr. rogson, at Madras, actually found 
n comot near the place indicated, but it is not clear what the con- 
nexion of this body with the meteor-swarm really was, only two 
observations having been obtained. To M. Quillomin’s account of 
these events, Mr. Olaisher, as editor, has added menv interesting 
particulars, one pobt in particular to which he calls attention 
Ming that, from the known distance of the comet from tho oartb 
on the occasions of two great star^howers (in 1838 and 1872^ tho 
meteor-swarm must occupy an arc of at least five hundred millions 
of miles, a very remarkable conclusion considering that this length 
corresponds to about one-third of the whole orbit. It is worthy of 
remara that much alarm was caused in 1832 by tbo posribility of 
a collision with Biela*s comet, though, as a matter of fact, the 
earth was some fifty millions of miles distant from tho noint where 
the two orbits approach most closely ; but forty years later somo- 
thing very liU toe dreaded event appears to havo occurred without 
ourMing conscious of anything more unusual than a fine display 
of shootnig stars. Amongst the instances given by M» Guillomin 
in which comets have passed near the earth, the most remaa^ble 
istihatoft^ great comet of 1861, through the of which we 
ioeiii astually to have passed, the only result, if any, being an 


unusual phosphorescence in the'aky^ which was tomaAod by one 
or two observers. In consequence of its proximity w.m the tail 
of this comet appeared of enormous length, oxteuAing oW two- 
thirds of tho heavens ; but a reference to the useful table of real 
and apparent lengths of these appendages which M. Quillemin 
gives shows that the tail of the comet Of 1861 was not really so 
remarkable as it appeared, and that in fact it was surpasRod iu 
actual size by many others, including Donali s comet of 1858. M. 
Guillcmin has given some interesting particulars of the relative 
dimensions of the tails of comets as well as of their heads and 
nuclei, and of tho cimnges which they have undergone in several 
instances, and has brought togetlier a variety of usofiil statistics 
respecting cometary oribits, to which wo can only thus briefly 
reter. 

Wo must not, ljow(?ver, pass over Professor Tait'a theory of the 
constitution of comets, quoted by Mr. Glaisher, which, amongst 
all the various hypothcaos analysed by M. Guillcuiiu, appears 
moat in Lanuuny with recent disco reries. Profesfior Tait 
starts with tho idea that a comet is nothing but a group of 
meteoric aUmes, and accounts for the phosphorescence of the neaul 
and tho emission of jots of luminous particles by the simple 
hypothofais of collibions among tho constituents. On this theory 
the tail is eimply a portion of the less dense part of tbo train of 
meteors illmuiiiitted by sunlight. Though many phenomena are 
thus easily explained, there is much left to ho accounted for; and, 
while we hesitate about accepting any hypothesis yet put forward, 
wo may console ourselves with tho belief that observation and 
e.vperirneDt will very soou explain the mode of formation af a 
comet and its strange nppoudages out of a swarm of meteors. A 
great mlvanco iu this direction (though not noticed by either M. 
Guillomin or Mr. Glaisher) bus been made quite recently by Pro- 
fessor A. \V. Wright of Yale (follego, by a Bpectroscopic analysis 
ol* the gases given olV by various specinieiiB of meteoric stoues. 
l-nder the iutiuenoe of moderate heat a meteor will gi\o oil three 
or four tiiiifs iIh own voliuno of gas, chictly carbonic dioxide, and 
the spectrum thus obtained appears to ho*e.vactly similar to that 
given by comets, leading to tho inference that, iiuder th© iutluence 
of the sun's heat, cuormoua volumes of rarelied giis ore evolved 
from the luoteor-swarm which constitutes tho nucleus, and that 
this incandescent gas forms the nebulosity, afterwards cooling 
dowTi and spreading out into the tail. 

From tho sketch wo havo given, it will ho seen that somo of tho 
most interesting problems of astronomical physics are rapidly 
approaching their solution, and that a great insight into these 
questions niny be gained from M, Guillemin’s work, which has 
received some important additions at the hands of its English 
translator and editor, 'fhe illustrations which are profusely scat- 
tered through tho book contribute largely to its attractiveness, 
:Mid at the »aiuo time really incroaBe its uftefuiness, as they are for 
the most part reproductions of original drawings by various 
observers, and not mere sensational designs. 


DIANA, LADY LYLE.* 

M r. RUSKIN baa apoken more than once, if we are not mig- 
takou, of a certain s<mlpture in the ^uth KcDsington 
Museum to which ho attaches a peculiar value. The work of art 
represents, in black and white luarblOj a black and white New- 
foundland dog, and tho critic looks on it as a thing entirely and 
ideally bad. It is useful to have such a piece to refer to, and tbo 
reviewer of novels now possesses in Dianuj Lmly Lyle, a standard 
no less ideal than the dog in South Kensin^on. "Wo are seriously 
of opinion that Bianay Lady LyUy has not one single redeeming 
quality. It is not immoral, wo willingly grant, and we havo 
observed no grammatical blunders in it ; but a work of fiction may 
reach undreamed-of excellence in tho wrong direction without 
offending tho moral law or the rules of grammar. The style is ono 
long and exquisitely varied torture. The plot is an organized 
nightmare. The characters are unlike any human beings who over 
lived, Tho abeonco of humour becomes a positive quaUty, a dark- 
ness that may be felt, whilo tho efforts at fun are merely mono- 
tonous repet,^tioDS of somo imbecile trick of one or other of the cha- 
racters. Thus there is a groom who invariably says “ All serene,'’ 
and hums a tune about a bob-tailod nag,” while there is a Lord 
St. Leger who crows like n cock on every occasion. But these things 
are more trifles in tho immense sum ot annoyance which this book 
inflicts. To attempt to analyse the plot is to try to tell tho story 
of a feverish dream ; but the effort must be made. 

Leonard Lyle was the son of a baronet, and his mother was the 
daughter of a duke. This is a fact which tbo reader is never 
allowed to forget, and tho purity of Leonard’s blood is dwelt on 
with tedious iteration. Ho was descended from Edward 1 ., from 
a certain silver knight ” who fought at Ascalon, and from a great 
many other distinguished people, about whom he is constantly 
bragging. It is a curious thing that writers of novds which 
appi^ to readers not deeply versed in beraldrv are so fond of Norman 
blood and 60 contemptuous of the groat micfdle class in whom they 
find a lenient public. The pictures of the noble society of York- 
shire ate on a level in point of refinement with those which Mr. 
Warren drew of dukes and the quality^ generally in Ten Thomand 
a Vear. When we are introduced to the noble Leonard Lyle be 
is travelling in America, and is being hospitably entertained V^y 

■’ T "’ — ■ - ‘I . 

* IHana, Lady Lyh. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 3 vols. London : 
Bont & Blackett. 1S77 
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J'ieinlor of Kiy^raitje, Vlr/in‘n. Tliw ^^‘nntor baa a 

ibu.rht 6 r, fair U*nutv, 'Whom Lfonrird now Hpcalcs of' a 

Saxon and now as la Grocian Tfobe. For tho anderstamlin^ ol' the 
tale it'is ttooessary to state tho' Lreruiulofrv of Mii*a Diuiu Kan- 
dolnh:^ *"• 

Smie aixtT y«»uf¥i a Si'.'iljfin Prinw, !!)■'■ fli <’'.n})ri,of rhi* rri oiinrj 

aniv'<?(l In Vifmuia, a'lnl ^v^jwi iMil«M‘t«iMr»l al- liiwixsdc, nifli !lto ho-fip!- 
^'"ihAy "t iMjn^ni Voj^u«.\ a fnfdiiMTi wliii-h the p! infers li ul o])'^ti)y 
from lUack Knob and tba ImU-in wiKWimift. Wln-n i!n' J3yml)«iu i,.‘ i;Jk*unin 
went liiy way, ho M‘t a liter nor. yet 'winn. 

'Phis (hiic^hter had ia.'^uo Hally (h-mnii, hy a Ik^-'-Ic fidriih*('r, and 
jit’iov be*in^ omancipAt»*tl had fmoilier iJauf liter by lOdwurd Wiiiij;- 
Jiehl. tho liead of wbosie iimily wn*^ nn earl. Senator 11 andolph 
f-et'rotly married this womau, a nioAt m'eoin])li.'«ln'(] pL'‘t?tAi,v. ho re-al 
Italian [u>^itry and way idway.-i trilkinjjrabout llm Airh olOniL^lantine. 
Their <iauj>htor, ngain, was that tln-eirn 1 lobe, i liana lb:n(lol]»li. 
Diatvi hod a conftin, tho ohild by her latlier's bridlier of ihe idilcr 
dnny liter of Hally Crump, and ihi.s rouRln Tab, {generally eriiUnl 
oi;/r scum,’’ is the evil ^-ejiios of the tlorv. As, aceordiia:* to 
Louriard, in Olio of hia blank "ilui blood of Unndolph is 

the blood of kin^s,"’ and as liie Viivini.iii family iniiuberefl 
J^ocahontAS in their line, it is clear that lU.iiiii's strniii was a pnea- 
litu' one, and in some iv.''|U'i’trt scarcely worlhy of tlie wife “f the 
yon of a daup-hlor of a liuke. ^Vo may iiow turn u» tho d«-.rrip“ 
tion of a. ridini^ party in wliioh niana, lh^‘ H(>nal<ir, and JiOtnnrd 
aivc an early e\aiiiple of Mr. Jj^p^^ol^h Dixon's “iitho mid 
.‘.inew V ” stylo : — 

“ Diui’t put me off, riau’.;lily tli<’ a'?’ “Ti.'l n> in rny 

(’iiU.'i wl)(’£h«;r tho Mill » liiiifs i- in yoihdur. liMa ui \ iV *’ 

W's tho sun (hut ho/nn.s Cioiii ho . I 

“I moAii for vtir}' bill c. Is Min'-limo l)ri<' liter in YorKdiirr ? I il . 1 ali 

Ij'i * "* 

*• n*'Di,” frowns thf* curly lu snl, l.nt, with a .shailo so slight that yoi 
take reproof lor a c-iro^sinL: onil*-. 

•• Don’t rjuoie m« ver-.e.s. IM a • soon hcli 'voin Tab. '1\ 11 nw*, is it ti . ? 
:\m‘ the hills lu;di»*r, the wuois ie,{Jf*r, ilje runnel, ineirnT, in lie' eM 
^'Miiiilry thfiii in tho new ? '* 

“1 ava mill, you uaii never m-o h joko ! ” 

( aa’t 1 ? Mo-a-my ! not wlioii I‘omp rovos Tr.l) u pi'ko, and M‘ts per 
'■.rtXfdinf^ fof an hour ? Try me. Dili 1 mar, nauj;hty man, bet 
n Mr. hylos ;>eiv;(nt wre-'lled \silli romp and tie' two oilu t lu '_,io 
and ;s>L them rolUu{jf in a heiip ? 'fe.ns eeioe i ito my eyv‘..” 

Wlu'ii (Mhcr and h'-^ lilh^ imisturs of style would say that a 
person remarked, or replied, or what not, Mr. Divon inukos his 
people fiiuaiok, stamp, snap, frown, and even rebound, which pi\(‘S 
jrivat vfU’iety of iuterest. Jioonard und Diana, ihc youn;^' lady wliu 
rmir.s, to return to the story, fall luore or i - in h'Vo wnlhcioh 
'dliiT. The former liofl a lljifit with tlm ovii -ew of the 110^:1 a 
Dutchman named Hiinon Hlokk, who (.lra\Nsa ktiifo on liini, and w- j 
ji fri'cat d(}al of had lnnjjuap*e. When Looimrd lelt T uraido the 
Sei»nt.or ivcoompniiieJ him to Kic.biunnd, intending to < io.sit with 
hia ]a.wynr the proofs of hia marriage to tlie gifted invalid the iiiotlier 
of Diana. Some obstacle proM iitod him from poriurmina* this 
diiti, which an unworthy shyne.ss had induced him to lu-glect, 
and on liis way homo HlolJc kille<l him, by rolii.ij: a stone 
troni a height, and lobbed him of his papers. I’lm heir, Cnurgo 
Ivaiulolph, the father of “Tab,” turned Diana and her mother out 
among the slavea, and tho invalid died, after explaining to her 
daughter the family genealogy. JMi'iiasvas re.scuelaiid carried 
away to ft house on the Canadian frontie.r by a Colonel (Tidge, v\ho 
t alks somewhat in tho stylo of a Pui itau out of an historical novel. 
Oidgo’s sister learned Jtiuna’a story, did not believe iu her b-gili- 
inaoy, and extracted a pledge from her “ never to raise a doubt as 
to her mother's birth.” The war biviiks out, and I liana, wlio lias 
been niftldng money by her skill as a painter, goes to live with a 
family in Canada wlio arc connected with Leouard’s gmudfather, 
the l)ake of Doncaster. In their conipany .slio vi.sils Knghind, and 
mcols Tjeowirdjwbo is now a lairouel, and is much struck \Nilh her 
eyi'M being “old tiylo blue,” which i.s bpoken of like “ old Nan Kin,” 
or “ Prussion blue,” or any ether recugnized sub^lance of coin- 
luorco. Diana completOB her conquest of liis heart by making an 
after dinner spm'ch of great eloquence, a “ piclurcs<.jueili.^(!oiirse on 
the Houth, a stirring, ttorid, and emotional Imrangue,” which she 
ilescribes as “ coming out of her like .1 hot wind.” The woddini^ 
bieakfastwas given at Doncaster llousti. 

Mr. Hopworth Dixon's nowl not only covers many hnndvod 
pages, but extends over a sjnjce of ten years Irom i8ooto 1870, 
it IS unaeces^ry to follow Deoum'd and his biido to Imlia, whence 
l/ioirard woe wnt on an expedition to Yarcand, in pursuit of a 
frontier polity as mysti'rious as that of l..ord Lytton. Cn his way 
home ho did deeds of valour on tho bodies of a rcfraidory set of 
Cliincaeoonvicta, and he was rowaiilpil with the \'ictoria Cross, 
ami was a colonel at twenty-six. liis wife had beon making herself 
unhappy about the setirot of lier birth, for lAJOimrd bad asked no 
qtu'sliotift, and war likely to be hurt if the common notion that his 
HiiA'oii Hobo was tho illogitiuiute oli’spring of a slave readied his 
eara. The evil day was deferred by a yachting cruise in tho seas 
of the Southern Grose and other conetelliUioDS. Diana was taken 
Jionie by way of Italy, where ehe saw at Wl her favourite Arch of 
Constantine. Still she was not happy, for her late father's lawyers 
iu .\mttricft treated her demands fur ( ho jiapors proving her h'gitl- 
m:icy — ^papers which they hoti never hemd of—with scorn and in- 
boleiusO. The uusuBpecling Husband Ux>k hor home to Ca»ti3 Lyle, 
where ft very extraordinary deputation, partly dressed in hunting 
costume, iwiu€(»ted him to etand for the county. Ijooimrd’a HpeeaS 
on that occaeio!! deserves b> bo reproduced, os it is not usual to 
oddivss deputationa in broken blank verse : — * , 

Wo are all CoiipicnalhtM at CiJ >de hylc. Whal do \vc mean by that? | 


^ Wo mean that wn arc English >>orn, and hold our birthright js tho noblent 
' gift on eiitlh. (Hoomyl) England ii onr native land. We found hot 
. .‘jn-at, andri^ncan to leave hat no less great ; we found her free, and mean to 
I Ij-uvc her no less free ; wo found her brtfe, and mean to loavo her no less 
1 safe. (Hooray ! And so wo will 1 ) If any insolent and cunning knave, 
j hf'tber cowed l>y craven heart, or bribed to treachciy by foreign gold, 

. i-liMuld tiy to shear her grcututsHs by ono rod, should tamper with her 
; ii*‘i'do'.» by one line, should peril her beriirity by one jot— that insolent and 
cuiuuiig kimve will liuil one enemy tho moro hi Leonard Lyle. 

8 Ikto waa a Hurpemt, or rather ihore were two serpents, in this 
: Tory bMen. Tab and Hinion Slokk, in tho course of a caruor of 
' .swindling, had Teached Yorkehiro, and Simon was in need of ft 
: Iwronot und count v member to act. ui ft director of the “ Mixed 
Felicity Gompany,” of which it was tho object to many all the 
block men to wdiito ^voinen. In pursuit of a pkan which ought to 
• intcre.st the author of SpiritiKtl Simon and Tab 

oucounUTcd Leonard and Diun.i, ami Tub rcvilorl I^ady Lyle, in 
pi-pscnco of Die “sea 'dog.^,'' as llio crew of the yacht are always 
“‘]>!i.sh out, Di, in thy trimuphant scorn P pleao's 
Leonard”; but Di does not lusli "out. She faints, and though 
J.c(>imv4l lodges Simon in tho casilo vault, and locks up Tab in tho 
' i.amily clnqiol, ho cfinnot help feeling that there is something that 
j ll'c lUnjDUor of a cliiko would not like in the pc*digreo of his wife. 
After long consideration liotliiiig better occiii*8 to him than to get 
a deed of scpaiMlion from his wile, pretend that ho has descried 
luT, HO Ibal. .Mio may walk “crowned with the nureolo of 
an injured saint,” and ailciico Tab and Simon by carrying them 
' up .'ijul <iown the world in his yacht. It is not necessiiry to 
observo that Hiinoa would Iijimj seized this chance to sell 
I (!ia prnol^ of ihana’s legitimacy which ho carried with 
}»iin. llo nets, however, willi the irrational absurdity of 
all (lie other chnnicteifs -of Diiuni, who keeps her know- 
]'‘dgo to heiiielf, and of Leonard, whoso actions are no more 
those of a. u'sponslblo being than his language is that of a York- 
>’'1110 hnronol. 1 In board the yacht he makes tho discovery “ that 
this luiiip of earth” (Simon) “’must li}i\o these family papers on liis 
per.'^oii.” This happy inicutiou occurs on p. 25O of tho ihird 
volume of 2 Jiritufy Litdy Liflv. A cursory glance at tho remaining 
nirioly pages .shows that tho crow of tho yacht are still called sen 
dog-s, and thut Lord St. Leger is still saying cock-a-duodie-doo, 

' while ;ill mu^t Inivo gone well with Diana, for she still wears, iis 
] in iior Virginian home, 

i A goldon DlUl loinul brr tawTiy h.iir. 

j It is iiol necesanry to comment on llie taste which has chosen to 
in. 1 1(0 tl)o ino.st sciindalons foatnvo of an mil'urtuuate socioty so 
I piomictjiU in a novel. None of tho writers of the Unde Tom 
I school of ilcTion have drawn, to onr kiiowdedgo, a more implcasaiit 
I ]iict.uro of Houlhcni life Ibiui that which Mr. Depworth J>i.\oa 
J piv fids in Ibis story, VVe have not sjiaoe to print even an iiiitlio- 
logy* of tho ftlisurdities of his stylo. Jlcrc is an unrhyraod lyi-icul 
snatch w liicli tho author lias recklessly spoiled by putting u frag- 
ment ol profco betwc(2n tho tinst line and Uio second : — 

NY Oman is weak, and man is strong, 

4 . * * • 

My tn.‘«k is n(‘arly done, 

ShcAs I'oming round, she w'ill awttko, 

Shn inii')(’. in»t find ipe hen. 

Jllank vciro i.s used with profusion ; hero is an example 

YT.ii filled me with tie- i'tiffnc<.^ of my raca. 

To you I wa.s the ii.eokest of all meek 

Atm! lowly thing j, but when yon c.'Kst me out 

J am again mv luthi'r’s ehilil. We two 

Are eiju.il now. Who t.'iugbt me that the blood 

Df Itaiidejpb was the hlood of kings? 

“ Talent con&idcis and reflects ; Genius goes in at once,” says ono 
of 'Mr. Dixmi’s cliuiac lei's, and, looked at in Iho light of this 
criticism, Dtanrij Lmly Lyle^ is a worlc rather of genius than of 
t'llent. Mr. lluskin’s ideal work of art appeals to a large 
nnralx'r of persons who would not care for the rllgin marbles, anci 
in tho sumo way Diming Lady Lyby is likely to obtain a W'ido 
]iopnlarity. Ch'itics who deal with historical writings may ihere- 
loro hope that Mr. Hep worth Dixon will for the future devote 
])urt of his time and genius to tho composition of works of 
' lie lion. 

AFRICA AXD THE BRUSSELS CONPEIlENCJE.* 

M KM ilk HANNING, a zoalous member of the Geographical 
• Confei'encc which lately assembled at I^russels to promote 
travol and fiupprass tho slav'e-trado in Africa, has given an account of 
the labours and pniposcs of tho meeting in a volume which has 
the attmetions of licing small, well written, and well arranged. 
The English translator has done his duty with assiduity and 
suc^ams, and it would not be easy to find any work on Amca in 
which so much that is woith reading is to be found in so snuill a 
compass. This volume gives its readers, what for the mart part 
they CT®^tiy need, an idea of Africa and African travel as a whole. 
It tells U8 briefly where travellers have been and where liiey have 
not been, and dasci'ibos the diroetions in which fbtur^ efforts will 
}>robahly be directed. As a rule, books of African tiavnte are very 
dull reading. The nnines are uncouth, the people visited are 
barbarous, and the adventurers are always moviag with much 
courage and through man y difSculties from one place that we 

• and the IJrueseU Cenyraphical By Emile Banning, 

MemlK^r of the Conference. 'rraiMlhtc(J by litehard Hemy Mijor, F.S.A. 
LomUui : SniapSKUi Low & Co. 1877 
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4sa!inot pronoanci' to another. The stotios, too, ara alnwat alwoys the 
flauio, and we get wearv of tjio pei*fldy of ftava^3:c» »md ih^xchaiijro of 
uaelesA bend® for indifferwit food. It in an additional xlrawback to 
our enjoyment that the ordinary knowlodp^e of AlVlcan gtiopprapliy 
iH sucli tnat we are Beldam sure within a tliousaud mileB where the 
traveller in auppoaod to ho goin^y. Jle i« always finding a water- 
shed, fording a river, or sketclarig a nogreBs ; hut it. is ditncult to 
understand in what particular spot hie acutcncesj hi^ perse vemnee, 
or his talents are being exercised. M. Banning's Jit tic bonk may 
thorofore form a very uftefal guide or aid lo largiT works. For be 
ee<ihris to have felt the syiiso of uncertainty and vagiiencas which 
othei's have had to himont, imd belbro ho spealis of the (lunfcrcnce 
he gives a general sketch of the field whci-e it is to work. This i« 
very useful, and M. Banning's preUmiuary dcscriplifoi of Africa 
ih remarkably clear and interesting. It is attended, indeed, with 
but one draw bode, The description ia acooiupanied by a map 
without which it could 6carc.oly bo intelligibli*. j but iin fortunately 
Bic book and its map have not that degree of intimate c<u*r<'- 
spondence with each other which readers naturally desire. Tiio 
mimes of places mentioned in the book are very fVef|aontly not in 
the map; and tbo uftines of places in the map are very fri‘quo:itly 
not inentiouod in the book. This divergence of purp« iso between 
the maker of the book and iliti maker of the ina]) will, it may bo 
hoped, be rectilied if the book reaches, as it deserves to reach, a 
second edition. 

Of the ^tt-coasts of Africa most persons have a notion which, 
though hflizy, is not perhaps insnllicKUil. They are nnii-o or le.ss ;ic- 
qnaintcxl with tbo names of the Midiometan provincivi which, with 
the ijiterval of Algeria, fringe the IModitorraiiean. 'f‘ln;y un* aware 
that French, English, and Fortiigacse -<ettJcinenls boo Iho All.inlic 
coast. The prosperity of the (Jape colonies is a nuiUer of iiUtuv.-'l, 
and their troubles are a matter of uiivk ty, to many 1‘kigliMbmcn ; 
tiud Ztmzibar and Abyfsiniu uro poinla of tlie I’i-ivib.m coast on 
wddeh the mind can rest without a sense of utter igmu'ance. But 
it ia very dill'erent with the vast interior, which, as we look at it 
on the limp, acoma a boiiekss maze, until we have obtained the 
clue which permits us to thread its iiitriraeics with a per.-^itAsion 
that wo arc on the right road. This clue i-. to b{‘, found in ibe 
enurmoaa lake to which irJpekc gave the name <»f thoVictoriaKyaiv/:i. 
From thirt lake run-s, with a course of more than 2,000 miles, Uio 
Nile to the novthwanls. At Khartoum the While Nile is 
joined 1 )} the Blue Nile, and from Kharuum there stretches vvesL- 
wavd to the Atlantic a line of negro Stales, if .^ucli a word can bo 
used for the rude assemblagpa of black tribes. Ab<ivo this line 
lies tlio great des^jrt, and below it is the one region which is as yet 
totally unknown. Below the guMl Imko the Zambesi runs to the 
Indian Ocean, and the Congo to the Atlantic, and African 
travellers may bo roughly dcsorilxjd as doing according to 
their fancy one of four things. Tliey are tracing tiro 
course of the Nile, or penetrating into tbo .States to (he 
West of IChiirtonxa, or exploring the Zarnlie^fi, or explor- 
ing the (lonni). fctpoko, (drant, Captain JhiHon, and .Sir 
iSamuel Baker have made almost tbo whole course of the Nile 
known to us. French and (dernmn explorers have priuc)p.ally 
turned thoir attention to the States west of Khaitoum. Living- 
stone luvs for ever n,s9ociated his name with that of the Zainbori, 
and Biciitonaut Cameron has crossed the continent from the 
mouths of the Zambesi on the ea^t to the moutlis of the (longo 
on llio west. The vnat area of Central Aliica h tenanted by 
negroes whoso total numbers are computed at a hundred and lifty 
imllioriB. These millions may, however, be separated into two 
dividons. T'liero are the blacker tsoudan negroes and the paler 
Kniiir negroc.s; aud, if aline is drawn from rioimgal, whore the 
line of the States going west from Khartoum ends m tlie Atlantic, 
-to the Victoria Nyanza and Zanzibar, it may be r<;ugbly J^aid that 
north of this lino tho negroes are very black and are Maho- 
loeUtts, and that south of tliiB line tbo negroes are not so very 
•bkek, and m-e pagans. It appears to be easier lo imbuo pagans 
than MuBBulmans with civilization and Christianity j and it id for 
tliis reason that the attention of philanthropists is mainly 
diroci€xl to the region south of the Victoria ISyanza— that is, 
to the districts watored by tbo Zambesi and tho Congo. 
It is in this direction that the BiuwL Couforciice will, 
primarily at leaftt, direct its ellbrts, making better known what is 
ikow inrperfectly knirwa of this areji, miti endeavouring to push 
diworsry into that vast tract north of tho Cimgo in wliich Uie 
foot of omlised man has never yot been planted. 

Bonse readers will no doubt ask theinseives why, after all, civL 
lizod mm ehould go to Central Al'rica, and the pages of M. 
llanning will supply them with an onswer, although it is not per- 
haps the answer which he (uipears to give. Bu far na aciciice goes, 
there cah be no question. It is dcBin^le for inmnnetahle reasons 
■that the whole conliguratiou of the globo should be known, tiiat 
the flora and fauna of Africa should be iinderRtood, and that tho 
physical and moral peculiarities of «very brauch of tho human 
Smily should bo investigated. But those who oro enthusiastic in 
behalf of Central Alrica are far firom limiting themselves to tbo 
advocacy of tho claims of science. ITiey put forward ressons of a 
very different kind. In tho first place, they that Central 
Af^ otters a great field for European commerce. M. Bamiing 
take^ this view, and says^ vrhat he esan to euppwt it. But hia 
reasons do not seem to carry us very far. At {xresont AlVion 
Reduces two articles of commerce, and two only-^iwvaifld Sflaves. 
file supply of ivoiy is running short, and tbe soOfter thescipply af 
slaves runs short tnw belter. If iiiiihinlhropy uiumphed and ele- 
phants were killed oil* a very liftie more rapiOIy than now, Central 


Afnoft would Uavu no esport* ut Ml, It is not PH«y to mMen.liintl 
wliat there la in Central Africa that roidd bo hxporivd. No rloubt 
tho negroes grow maize imd oilier covouIb, hut then thov mi tUoni 
Then tigain it is highly prubsbkj that, ab 1 binning Vays, rotlbel 
and sugar, and wine might be grown in mnny place.*. But llui 
difficulty which tlie world h'lB at pvc9*int to oucoimtcr is, not to 
liud places wdvere nature would pomiit coirco, find siigav, ami wine 
to Ki grown, but to liud niaf'cs whfM’o thcec rtrticlc.s can be groWn 
at a jirolit when all tbo emnifiita of price, Buch nsf'hoco«i of Ihhoiir 
and of trnn‘'jKu t, are taken iiito cotiridonilioTi. Tlicie nvo tboustindH 

of pbu'ca in tho woild where aiifulvcrituruusniaumightbr'tlrrcxjnTt 

to make mouey thfni if be wtMit to t!ie districts of thu Zainlx'.si 
and tbo (kni;:o. Jn the nc’ri jd.icc, M. Banning, lo Kpoak of no omj 
el.si', ])oMlivoly trii*s to pr-ivoiudo U3 lha’i it is \vi.,o to go to UtuUral 
Africa boruuso Ontral Africa such ti very )iico jilaco to po to. 
This is a little ton much. It sebUm, after reiuling his kvok, that 
Central Afiicji it, p.s di.sinMl a place inluibilcd l>y fis di.-mal a fet of 
people as can k found on eriith. That hero and there mfigiuliceiit 
ricenerv is to bo met with may be very true. Jf a coiitineul, 4,500 
miU^ broad, and as many lony, did not contain a few biln of lino 
.scvnci'Y, it would ))o a \orv poor kind of coiilincut indeed. But, h« 
a rule, the RCiUiery is the rover-’e of fine, and life a]>p»*ara to hi 
mo-slly earri.d on uiub r great di/ad\aijlau> s. Banning i» too 
obvhmsly an optimist lo be potviiasivc. lie (ellc- u» t»f dvliahtful 
places whioli have only one drawback, lhal of h pe.slilent juiaMua, 
a» if a delightful place wanted any more draw l^acks wdmnithadgot 
.««iich n lino one to beeiu with. Then, i;i his exultnlion over 
the variety and extent of Alrioan aniinaks, he tpiielly tellei iia th.ot 
.-erpoMt-; uixuuid,” iiH though Herponls ivero like honjo-i’ed IhUiIm, 
.and tlie more we liad of our pels the liappier wi' Jumld be. Tho 
real aud tlm sole motivo to go loCeiilr.al Afile.a, ajwut from scicuco 
or e.pi'.'‘t, is tho wi>h to do good. Tlieu^ is tho letrilimati*. tuul 
lHudnbl«.‘ desiio to luhlu' at letu I the paler negroes Christ after 
.such a Ivpo a‘. tliev ar.< iimibllisl to reach, nud liiove i« the (lerire, 
wliitdi deserves every praLii that cun bo given lo it, to etop tho 
slnvc*lmdc. It is tho latter leeliiig that proin^.ta the uctivity of 
tho Brussels Conference, and tlio cursi- of tho fclave-lrade is m 
greol, Iho crimes it prom]'ts aro ,vO awful, and the horrors it 
eiigeudi rs ajv so appalling, ikiL it may be safely avid that to supuvofra 
the Alriciin shue-lrado w ould bo to render a BfU’vice to maiildnd 
more ccrluii) and moro oxiciiaivo tlien any other at which thfwo 
who feel b'r .snllcving liiiinamty could aim. 

I’horc are throe centres of the slave-trade ia Africa at pn;sent. 
First, there aro the Mahonietiin Btiitcs Btrotcliing I'rona 
KliHrlouM towards .Sern‘g;tl. Hero the Mahometan rulcra fiinl 
pagan tribes in let. spevsed or adjacxmfc, and niakiug raids on them, 
.s<fnd ulf batches ot slaves through tho great desert duo north lo 
Fo'zzan, whence the slavea are b*mt, aocoi'diiig to M, Bmuiiug, 
oastwnrd.s acro?«i tho fabyan di'sert to Cairo. 'Tbo miinber of 
slaves reacliing Cairo tinnnally ie calcuhitcduit 10,000. Hecoiidly, 
thoiv, is tJiw valley of tlie \Vhito .Nile, whoueu 30,000 slave.s^ are 
sent aniinally to Masaowah. lovstly, there are tiie tenitoriert 
south of tho Victr>ria Nyanza, whonco 40,000 .sJavoB am 
Sent iiimnolly, since Ibe outlet of Zanzibir ha.*^ bcoa clohed, 
lo two ports, one norfli and one flout h of Zail'/ik»ar, Fur one 
slave that reaches his destination, live, it is calcuhttw), 
aro Uiki'n from their homes, uud so the total miiubcva would m>cb 
iu each year 400,000, Foma anlhori i k's, however, ]dac© the total 
inucJi bighor, and one ^uithority, ’whom M. Bauuing quotes with- 
out any c.xprossioii of dwappvoval, puts the total number of men 
carried olf at a million. Tho area Irom w'hirh the slaves aro 
drawn contains, it'is said, eighty millions of negroe-s. If a million 
are carried oil' every yenr, andthn.^o carried ott are, ns it is said, 
men, then, as the number of mou in a population cannot be takcu 
at more than a fourth ot the whole, it lollows that*, out of twcuty 
luilli-ons, one milium is carriwl otf oveyv yettr. Such a result may 
tnalto ua eomowhat Bc«pUcal tis to Si. Banning's liguro,fl, but 
any doubt a.9 lo details need luA iniecl us witli suspicion iia to 
tho plain general ivsult. There can bo no uncertidnly aft 
to the mniu point. EMomimw .sull’cring is every year cau-sed 
by the shive-lrade. There is no mi.flt)ry iollictod on the whole 
etuth at all ivpial lo that caused by the African slave- 
trade; a)?d, if plxilrtnthropy b»e any nnmning, k onght to try to 
Flop this wicked system. Cn Ujc West const of Africa tho sfavo- 
trmle has ceased, boctui.9Q the couutiit« which tiasd lo iuJie slaves 
Uiero imve eeasod t(' take thorn. f)n the Kasteni coast of Airii’A 
tho slave-fiiulo tlouri.shes, because there is a ready market for 
ftlaves in Mahometan Aai.i. Jmgiyi crui'^ers do something to 
put down tho tiiado; but they cannot do muidi wiuni there is a 
market so near and so protita.blo, AVliat then is to bo done to 
Atop tho AiViotm slave-trade As to two of tho routes of Iho 
trade, as tliey ternriualo in Egypt, tho Confermiou soeras to bo of 
opinion that the best and siinpiost plan is to press tho Viceroy of 
Egypt to fulfil his repeated promises, and put an end to the tiull’ic 
<»imed on in his dominions. The iSontluH-n district, that 
which provides slavea from tho shores of llw Yictwia Nyanaa and 
tite adjacent lakes to the Bouth aud Boaih-west, remains as 
tbo ml l^ld for llto operations of tbo Couforesice. It is in the 
rogivoa watered by tlie Zambesi and the mmer tributaries of tho 
Congo that the Ooufei'ence proposes to show now eflVctually it can 
carry ou the woik which it W assi'ji^ncd to Tha Wisof 

its ^ans appears to be tlio OBtaUiahnient of Btationsiq which a few 
eocn'getic while men will permanently dweK to serve as a centre 
; of oivifimtioii, an encouraji^ment to tifiveliers, and an obstacle to 
^ elaTOKUialers. The chapters in which M. Banuiug describes the 
proposals of the Gonferenco are, however, the lea<ft misioctory 
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part of hifl work. Boara too much into tho vag^o grandeur 
of philanthropy, and, bo far aa he gives details of the solienie, they 
soein sadly disproportionate to tho great aim to be attained. 
Eecent intelligCMice, however, seoms to indicate that the Confer- 
etico iia likely to have at its command a machinery much more 
etlicociouB than tliat which M. Baiming ventured to anticipate ; 
and if a serious efl'ort on a sufliciont scale is really made, those 
who make it will deserve, and will no doubt receive, ibe sympathy 
and admiration of the civilized world. 


lir. 1X)MES DSJ}V.* 

I T seems that the Early English Text Society is be^=ct by com- 
plaints on two side?. Ouo party asks for moru early work.s to 
illustrate language; Hiiollier for more lator works to ilhifitrttlc othi*r 
things befiidee hinguu'ie. Each demand is alike rensoimblo in itself; 
but certainly the demand for things which illustrate language is 
that which seems to eoiiio most naturally within the range of an 
Early English Text Society. It seems that there are some who 
complain that ibo earlier and harder texts, though of extreme 
interest in T^^int of language, are, with rare exception'^, theological 
and dull. They ask for “ romance and adventure, social life and 
fun,’^ And theCouimittce answer, with great truth, that ‘Miicdited 
manuscripts containing matter of that kind are rare indeed, and 
gTow rarer year by year.” So each party is veiy reasonably a.'iked 
to deal charitably with tbe other; those who seek for the 
romance and adventure, to say nothin^j of the soc' u life and fun, 
are iiskod to bear with the earlier writings in which tho philologer 
delights, but whose matter is said to bo theological and dull. It is 
certain that the oldest form of the language d(X*s contain, at all 
events in the form of Beowulf, a good deal of stiniug romance 
mid adventure. But then Beowulf certainly cannot Ini called uii 
inedited manuscript. Wo rather stand appalled as wo see a whole 
menagorio of printed Beewohes gathered together on our shelves. 
•Still it must bo confessed that a vast proportion, edited and in- 
edited, of what remains to us in tbe earliest form of tlie Kngli.sh 
tongue is undoubtedly theological, and if theology implies dulncss, 
it is therefore imdoubtedly null. Eor our own part we aro not 
auro that everything that is theological nc'cd bo dull. Cadmon is 
theological, yet surely ho is not dull. And a good deal which 
TKjrba^ might be dull in a modern shupo—dull, that is, so far as we 
have often beard tho matter of it before — ceases to be altogether 
dull when wc got it in a very early lorm of our own, or of any other 
language. A philological interest there is alwius, and there is 
something besides tho philological interest. Tlijm is soinelldng 
boeidos any interest and any instruction w’hich h to be got froui 
the mere forms of words. There i« an interest, whether wo are to 
call it historical or philological or theological, about tho form of the 
whole thing, as distinguished alike from tbe matter and from the 
forms of the particulRr W'ords. A hymn, a prayer, a song, u 
writing of any kind, of tho matter of which we should make little 
account if it were written yesterday, does im[>ress us wJien it 
comes in tho guise of any language in its earlier shape. 
"Whether there nwlly is or is not, there always seems to bo 
more depth and power and earnestness in the ancient writing 
thuu in tne modern. Most likely there really is. The subjects 
w’ere fresher ; tho Bnme tale had not been told, the same picture 
had not been drawn, tho same exhortation bad not been given, so 
often then as it has now. But to have this ettoct tho writing must 
be in the writer’s own tongue. Merely os a statement of fact, we 
aro always inclined to believe a thing written in a man s own 
longue — in Old-Engliah, in Old-Germmi, or in Uld-Erench— rather 
than what is written in contempomry l^atin. It isun instinct, and 
it is something more than an in.stinct. AVe believe that men really 
were nu 'e earnest and more truthful when they wrote in their 
own tongues. There was not the same temptation to show oil 
their own scholarship ; there was not the same temptation to be 
tricking everything out with an issiniua. Wo are not sure that 
the result is dulncss; in secular matters we are sure that an 
English writ, say of the tenth ccnlurv, which goes straight to the 
point ond has not a word more th&u is needed for tbe huuincBs in 
band, is much less dull than its contemporary Latin fellow, which 
runs on through two or three pages of big words about nothing in 
particular. So with theological matters ; a Latin sermon is un- 
doubtedly grievous ; a Ijatin religious poem must have some in- 
trinsic merit to he otherwise; nut, let it be Old-English, or 
Old anything else, and it has an interest besides tbe purely philo- 
logical interest. It has tho interest of giving us a man's real words 
and thoughts, as they came naturally to him in ages long 
past. We do not thibk that all theological writings are ncces- 
siirily dull. Wo do not think that the theological pieces now 
edited by Mr. Luinby aro dull. Yet possibly, if wo came across 
c.xactly the a^e "matter in a modern hymn or a modern sermon, 
we might ihirtk it dull. 

Mr. Lumby hero gives us five Old-English poems, of which the 
6rst two, including the longest which gives its name to the 
volume, have never been printed in full before. The other three 
have been printed by Groin. Hut Mr, Lumby has printed them 
all, aa they are all found in a single manuscript in the library of 
Corpus 0£risli College, Cambridge. Tbe hrst and longest piece, 

* Be I)omi$ De Die Judieii An Old English Version of tho 

T«atiA Foem atcriood to Bede. Edited, with other short Foems, byJ. 
^WMD Lumby, B.D. Loudon ; Published for the Early English Text 
iMMy by N. 'mbner & Cu. 2876. 


headed Be Bomos Bmgo/’ is a translation of the Latin poem on 
the same subject which has been sometimes attributed to Iknda 
and sometimes to Ealhwino. To this Mr. Lumby has added the 
Latin text as it stands in Migue. After the translation there 
comes in the manuscript a piece of eighty verses, someivhst in the 
nature of a sermon, which seems to have no name, but which Mr. 
Lumby heads Ldr ” f=Lore). These two are those which Lave 
not before been printed. Then come thirty-one lines of an ** Oratio 
Poctica,” in which all the lines hut two ore what on a less grave 
subject would bo called maccrironic; that is, each line is half 
English and half Ijatin. The utiier two are poetical paraphrases 
of ihft liord’s Prayer end the Boxology. 

The first piece then is a translation, and it is a vigorous trans- 
lation, of a vigorous original. There is a life both in the Jjatin and 
in tho Eiigliwh which wo do not always find in later writings on 
tho sanie subject. The Latin rather belongs to llie very latest 
clussical — poriinps not the very latest, for it is certainly clearer nufl 
simpler than the very laU'St classical type— rather than to a stiiclly 
nieditcval type. The English has all the vigour of our anch'Ut 
tongue, though, as usual, tho poetic language is a good wm ro- 
ruoveil from lht3 language of contemporary prose. The \>ay iu 
wh’ )i our forefathers transhtcil, wlienevcr they could, oven tho 
technical lonns of theology comes out in more than one place. 
Here is the description of tfio penitent thief on the cross: — 

he drill tenc swa heuh* (le.'r??o gehende* 
his IjK'ua behead' breostgelogduin* 
he mid Jyt worduiii' ae li-allullum* 

Ins hielc begeat* and help rereno 
/iMd in-grl’or hii umlicaii ;p;atu* 
morximwoiigo.v mid iu‘rij;'endc* 

This last line illustrates some of tho ijreatest changes which our 
tungui) has undergone. In modern English'* a specially Teutonic 
Ktyhi commonly means a specially monosyllabic style. T^he ten low 
words which Pope spoke of as creeping in one dull line lm%e 
censed to be necessarily thought low, or the line which they ionn 
to be. thought dull ; but that a style specially English should be ouo 
specially monosyllabic comes of our losing our inficxioiis and our 
losing onr power of forming compound words. Also it illuslmles 
the ditreronce betw'een poetic and prosaic language in the oldef-t 
English. One might have tbe Chronicles by heart from one end lo 
the other without meeting anything at all like 
ncorxnawongcs* mid mu igtmde* 

What is nwrxnawong ” ? Both tho Latin and Mr. LumbyV 
translation tell us that it moRna “ Paradise,” but how comes it to 
mean Paradi.se? It is literally the Leisure field, the field where 
there is no cure. Tho notion is perhaps a little heathenish ; there is 
‘jurelyin tho word a touch of the Elysian fields or of some Teutonic 
equivalent. But both the word itself and tho word from which it 
is formed have vanished from modern English; eo has the verb 
“ nerigeivn ” and its participle “ nerigende,'’ the prestMver, the 
bestower of sheller^ here used as a name of the Saviour, A little 
philological Uict will show any one the meaning of Jlculend in tho 
same use ; but the best scholar must turn to his dictionary for 
** nerigend ” tho first time he comes to the word. On the other 
hand, this same poem enables us to add one to the list of Latin 
words which crept into English at an early stage. The Latin 

versus’' appeals in tho form of “ fers '' : — 

a ir firringa- forht and unrol* 

• as unhyrlican fcr» o^bi^fde mid sange* 

This word “fers” seems to bo unique at so early a date, and tho 
question of Latin words in Old English is suggested again in the 
end of the poem. There wo read: — 

beo frowc us freau acendc* 
rietod on nioldnn- nicowlc seo clirnc* 
at 10 Maria’ madeua schbL* 

** Frowe,” so familiar in High German, ia said to be unique in 
Ehiglish ; the masculine “ frea,” which has vanished from modem 
tongues, is more usual ; but can meowlo,” used in the special 
sense which it bears here, have anything to do with “ mulier ” P 
Both words mean woman, but woman in exactly opposite 
character.s. 

The next piece, ** Lar ” suggests a thought to us. It ie addressed 
to some one who is described as “ hki* hilderinc,” hoary warrior. 
These wnrds are used in the song of Maldon among other descrip- 
tions of tl^e caldorman Brihtuoth. Is it possible that this piece 
w as addressed to him ? It is a mere thought that fiasbes across 
tbe mind, for exactly the same words are used in the song of 
Brunanburh of Constantino of Scotland, to whom our poet cannot be 
conceived os addressing bis lore. 

Mr. Lumby ’s notes are almost all verbal, as indeed there is net 
much room for notes of any other kind, ilere is one distinctly, 
ingeniously marked : — 

Line 302.— a word not found claewbvTe, se^&ms to btfintendfid as 
the equivalent of the ineolumem in Lntin. The fc>enfle may perhaps ht 
arrived at in this way : bleah may, as the name of the colour biue, have bosn 
applied, ns the English word is now, to that which is livid from approach- 
ing decay ; and thus unbieoh would bear the sense of uncorrupted. But with 
a word which only occurs hero much must be uncertain. 

There is a full index of words, and thiougbout Mr. Lumby boa 
done bis work with great care. We shall not object to some more 
theology of the Bame style and date, though certainly romance and 
adventure, social life and fun, of the sakne dath would have been 
more attractive still. 

y— 
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REEVE’S JOURNAL OP A RESIOEKCE AT VIENNA 
and BERLIN.* 

M r. henry reeve Jb ftilly justified in puWishinp thoee 

pages from bis fatber’a journal Yet Dr. Uoevc, although 
he was a mat* of considerable attainments, and was one of the early 
contributors to the Edinburgh ItemcWy liad but slight pretensions to 
litex-ary brilliancy. There is nothing very sprightly in his observa- 
tions on men and manners ; he shows no great shrewdness in his 
appreciation of characters, nor much power of reproducing their 
salient features j nor does lie make any original contributions to 
the history of those great events which were happening on the otlier 
side* of Europe when few Englishmen wei-o abroad. But ho 
travelled with excellent introd\ictions and moved in most inUnvst- 
ing society. Ho was enough of a scholar and a man of 
science to have a claim on the considLaui iun of the snvmifs 
of the time; and bis journal is written the more simply 
and pleasantly that it was written with no idea of pub- 
lication. Moreover, aa his son remarks in the profuce, the .uero 
lapse of time undoubtodly gives a value to contemporary iruprea- 
sious, however slight, of great historical events, and we may add 
that there is an interest in the references to ways of living and 
travelling on the Continent as they Nvero tliroe-quarlers of a cen- 
tury Ago. Dr. Reeve had Bomething of the best tastes of a Boswell. 
Ho had the spirit of intelligent adventure which Johnson so 
highly commended. Ho never enjoyed himself bo thoroughly as 
in the company of eminent men ; he was far more of a cosu}o- 
poliUm thauS' iuost of his coutomporarics ; and vras sulliciently 
master of foreign languages to make the most of his vavietl experi- 
ences of travel. 

It was Dr. Reeves good fortune to find hinificlf in Vienna in the 
eventful autumn of 1 8 i> 5. Napoleon had just chiuiged his mind 
as to the long-threatened descent on our coasts; or rather, he htul 
adopted the alternative plan which In* app<vns all along to have 
had in contemplation. ‘‘ The Army of England ” had been directed 
upon Austria. Then ennus the allair of Dim, wheio Mack 
signed his diBgrRcefnl capitulation ; and the Viennese were regarding 
the approach of the French with w'ell-founded apprehension. For 
Vienna, although still nominally a fortilied city, was in no position 
to stand a siege. The ramparts, which have since been levelled 
and built over, w^erc as yet niainlained in repair. But oven 
then Dr. Reeve writes that, while “ Iho town within the ramparts 
is small, tho fauxbourgs are very extensive, and have every appear- 
ance of a rich and numerous population.” Helatively spewKing, 
buaiuesa in tho eity was more active than it has lieeu since, until 
it received anew inlpulfie tho other day from those tinancial specu- 
lations which have proved so di.sastrous. 1 toeidodly the life in the 
streets must have been more piotuiv.Hque then than it is at present. 
We are told that the city had become the resort of people of every 
language. Many (rreoks and Turks had availed thtmiselves of 
the provision of the treaty of Passarowilch which jicrmitted 
them to settle there and carry on trjide, without license from the 
< Government or payment of taxes. Adventurers and shsrpers 
had largely availed themselves of so exceptional a privilege ; 
the Italians, of whom there w^ero plenty, are said to have 
borne uo better character; .and, although it was diamond cut 
diamond when they onnie to deal witli each other, many of these 
foreigners had made great fortunes. 'J’ho prospect of being sub- 
jected to forced contributions, possibly exposed to sack and pilhige, 
was anything but agreeable. And the receivintr of these disreputable 
strangers would seem to have demoralized tiio natives. Tho 
modern Viennese hotels are about the most extravagant in 
Europe ; but tho director of even the most imposing of them would 
hesitate before sending in such a bill ns l»r. Reeve got from 
his landlord after one night's hxlging in those day.s of ridiculously 
niodorato price.s. At first the Englishman dorjinod to pay six 
fiorins for his bed, whereupon his baggage and his carriage were 
impounded. With some trouble ho succeeded in removing his 
trunks, but only on condition of abandoning the carriage ; and we 
are left to suppose that in tho end ho had to Bubmit. We may 
measure the landlord's rapacity by the fact that, in the quai-tera 
to which Dr. Reeve moved, he hired a comfortable apartment, 
with special additions to its furniture, for thirty-six llorius a 
month, including everything but firing and e^andlos. At that 
time the tabic a hate, system was uo more iu vogue than it 
is at present. You could dine exceedingly well at the 
most f^hioniiblo restaurants for about four shillings, wine 
included ; and iiUhuugh the price compares very advantageously 
with modern charges at lirat-cliiBs houses, it d^ies not strike us 
as extraordinarily roasonablo. As for the morals of society, 

• they left much to desire. “No city, [jcrhaps, can present 
such scenes of aflTectad sanctity and rriil licentiousness/’ In- 
different character was no bar to social consideration. Ladies 
of quality made no secret of their linimm; gentlemen showed 
themselves ostentatiously in public with their mistresses; and 
the topics which were matters of course in the best cireJes 
of Vienna would have shocked a party of decent English 
people. Literary censorship was in full force; every book and 
newspaper had to be submilted to it before passing into the hands 
of tho public : conssquentiy the intellect of the people was para- 
lysed, and they were thrown back on frivolous amusoments and 
dissipation. The Viennese are pronounced to be a very sensual 
people ; and we do not fancy that recent visitors to their city wiU 


find ti>at they have much chnnged mnee the hegjnnln* of theemt- 
tury. Now, m then, tho cheap theaUes, dontanMOoiM, beer- 
halls, and eating-bousw are crowded with the classes who ifl 
England stay quietly at home ; while in the Wurst-Alltfe in the 
I^rater there is still .a perpetual fair, where the boisterous eniov'* 
mont of the passing hour seoma always trembling on the ve»eo! 
orgies. * * 

Considering the restrictions imposed on the press, and thehumi- 
listing and embarrassing position of the Government, it U no 
wonder that ill news iia veiled slowly, Oiid that intelligence was 
cooked before it was published. Mach capitulated on tbo 17th of 
October, and the uogoliatious were completed two days later. But 
it was only ou tho 26th of the month that Vienna was startled by 
tho announcement ; and then the national vanity was soothed by a 
romantic version of tho disastrous event Tho flcnenid— so it was 
said'-had boon taken by surprise, tho French having stolen a 
march on him by passing through tho territory of Anspach. The 
Aufelrian defence Iiad been dcspcralo. The position round Ulm 
had been liorooly contested for four days, and only surrendered 
when it beenmo ab-MoJutely untenable. “Every one seems cl^- 
fallen, though ’tia curious enough very few talk abiut it The- 
Olliciftl Gazette nays very little, and the people seem to 
bo afraid of saying more, as if the truth would come out 
more melaiicboly by inquiring ubout it which would very 
cortaiuly have been tho case. lir, Reeve goes on to remark on the 
extraordinary resources of Austria. She had last whole armies 
tiiiio after lime, and yet was always in readiness for a new 
campaign. Austerlltz was speedily to follow Ulm, and the line- 
ofnijirch lioni one to the other lay through the streets of Vienna. 
By the 8th of November there was a very general exodus iu ex- 
pectation of tho arrival of the French. The tariff for a pair of 
houses to Pre.'shiirg was 200 fiorins, and twice as much was asked 
for a boat. The rush was chiefly in the direction of Hungary, for 
tho Ru.vsians swarmed on tho northern rf)ad.s. On the lotli the 
mimicipalily sent a noleuin deputation to tho enemy’s outposts, to 
Rvmbrihz-e ilio act of H\ihmis8ion with a finoly-gilded sot of keys. 
I'ho couiniiiniciitions exchanged from cither side were conducted 
with extreme courtesy. The camp fires of tho French might bo 
seen ou tho heights of the Kahienberg; and it was soo^t to 
conciliate the magnificont Murat with the appropriate present of a 
service of plate. Inuuediately afterwards tho city was occupied, 

‘ and two days after llio battle of Austerlitz arrived tho tidings that 
the armies w«m‘ engaged. The reports ttaat reached Vienna gavetha 
Htrength of tho allio^l aimies at 105,000; 15,000 more men than are 
oplimaled to havo boon in action, even according to the narrative of 
M. Thiers. But this discrepancy to the disadvantage of the van- 
quished, vvitli the complete and comparatively accurate accounts 
of the defeat which contrasted so strongly with the misrepresenta- 
tions of the Cvapitiihition of Dim, may Ih) attributed to the &ct that 
the Viennese were indebted to tho victors for their information. 

Dr. Reeve H account of the behaviour of the French is very note- 
worthy. “ Never was a conqueror who used his victory and 
triumph with such moderation ; never did a nuinereus and vie-' 
torious army ta^bave with more forbearance and moderation.'^ 
Kxce.ssos, when they did occur, were puuished severely. The ex- 
emplary c onduct of tho invaders may^ taken as a proof of tiu> 
couiinundiug authority of Napoleon, who beat tho Austrians 'With 
a certain consideration, as hopiog to secure them for his allies Sod 
fritiuds. But even the imperial authority could not altogether alter 
the character of the troops ; and we reau that the common soldiers 
w'ere aifable and amiable, showing great goo<i humour, but n» 
frivolity. 1 )r. RtH)ve witnessed the return of tho AustiianEmpeiw to 
his qipi I dl , which, with questionable taste, took tho form of % trium-' 
phaut entiy, and was conducted with great pomp and wade. But 
tbo red-letter day in bis journal w'as the 22nd Decemnor, whan, aa 
be emphasizes in capital letters, he saw Napoleon Bonaparte at 
Schdnbrunn. Amid tho state and military pageantry which the 
Emperor aflbeted, ho was simply dressed iu the regimentals of bis 
piards. “ His couutonauce struck one as very remarkable. Fuller, 
broader, and fatter than I bad expected to nave seen it^ and his 
person sloutor and older than usually represented. He has the 
usual marks of tho snnguiue, melancholic temperament^ dark hair^ 
small dark eyes rather fixed than animated, and a yitj piercing 
countenance.” J^avater^ he adds, might have singled out such a 
face in a crowd, as bearing the marKs of a very extraordinary man. 
From Vienna Dr. Reeve made his way homeward by Prague and 
Berlin to Hamburg, whence he took shipping at Cuxhaven, after a 
somewhat auxioiis time of detention. He gives more or lees dof 
tailed notes of his interviews with men who ware fimKHuy or 
fast becoming so. Perhaps the most ioteresting of these reports 
is of a conversation with Humboldt, then a plain-looking man 
of about thirty, talking four or five languages fluently, Humboldt 
had rather resented the criticisms of some English journals on bift 
travels, and he took }>aio8 to confirm to his visitor soma of bio 
most startling Statomenta. Dr. Reeve attended aleoturaof Flcbte^s, 
although he held the renowned philosopher butc^ply ; aitd^aa 
Ills son remarks in a note, he bad the singular good lortuna to 
have seen and heard five of the most Inmoua musical composers— 
Haydn, Beethoven, Romberg, Hiinmiel, and Meyerbeer. &t there 
is b^ly a page of this short jourmd thatis not niors or less enter- 
taining, and we lay it down with a very agreeable impressioa ol 
the man who was able to collect its matenale. 


♦ Journal 9f a Rtndtnttai Vienna and SltfUn in tha JSvan^ fVintnt 
spoj;-6. By tne Ute Henry Itaew, M.D. l^ondon : Longmans a Go. 1477. 
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KELIOIOtJS fiOCiCTlES OF THE COMMONWEALTH.*'^ ^ 

rriHE phnwe ** Bdigioos Societio* ” iu Mr. Barcky’fl titlo-pa;ro is 
-L not unUkflly to aaslcfui the unprepared reader of his interest- 
ing bode. Hifl iwtual subject is the history of Quakerism, which 
bis widow iu her prefatory note as ** the Beligious 

Socie^ to which the authof belonged.^ That a new account of 
^ ongid And pre^oss of this once conspicuous sect was the sub- 
Wmhhs set Defore himself when he began to write is evidout 
from his own words early in the volume. George Vox coiu- 
moaesd his ministiy iu the year 1648, and therefore,” says Mr. 
Barclay, ** our subject will lead us to look both backwurda and 
forwards from this historical sUuulpoiiifc.” George Vox is thus 
made the central figure in !Mr. Barclnv’s paiustaliing exposition of 
the inner life of tho reli^jioua sotueties of Iho Commonwealth.” 
Although there is no meutiou of him or of C^uakerisiu in the title- 
page, it is undoubtedly the author's iwsaiuplioii that there was a 
sort of harmonious huality iu tho doclnno and tho polity of h'ox. 
All previous and all contomporar}' religious thought and movement 
in England, and partly also in Gcvuiany and the Netherlands, are 
referred to Quakerism, either directly or by implication, us if it 
were the goal at whicli all the prior religious societies ” were 
blindly aiming, and the standiud by whicli all tlio subsoquont 

religious societies ” must bo meaaurod. Indeed, if Mr. Barclay 
had carried his inquiries further back and wider abroinl, we 
conceive that he would have treated the ciiliro history of Christen- 
dom down to tho year 1648 as a kind of prieparatio emtuje- 
lica for the manifestation of tho eiaiigel according to George 
Fox. There can bo no doubt that tliis was tho conception 
held by Fox and tho early Quakers, at Iciust during their oiithu- j 
eiastio and oggressivo labours prior to the llcstor.iiiou — from 1648 
to 166a— eoncemiug tho position of tho Quaker snet. But tloire is ' 
a very noticeable diiferencu botwcoii them and their latest historian 
and apologist. George Fox btdiovod that (Quakerism was tho one 
and only true ** religious society,” tliat it w.ia tho iinal rostoralioii 
^of tho genuine visible Church of Christ, and that Popery, Kpisco- 
pacy, Presbyterianism, Independency, and Anabaptisui were 
fundamentally irreligious societies, to whicli it was blind or sinful 
to belong, whatever was outside Quakerism was the world.” 
Mr. Barclay sees that the original claim of the Quakers was 
lUOQStraua. “ Tho tSocicty of Friends,” he unassumingly says, 

was the lost religious sooiutv ibnut^d during this extraordinary 
period.” The new title inai-liod a stage in the declino of the 
original claims of Fox and Ifus fellows. Qitakc'*isni, as defined 
by this TOld title and as at present underslootl by (Juakers, has 
no affinity whatever except that of outward historical succes- 
flion to “ The People of God, whom the work.l calls Quakers.” 
Quakerism was not a people, one muongst others, but dotiuitely, 
The People, If wo study its relation to its contemporary rivals 
during the Commonwealth period from the marvellous living slaiul- 
nornt of Fox’s journal, or from the fiery aggressive pamphlets of 
his first cii'clo of disciples, rather lhau from tho coldly apologetic 
etandpoint of Mr. Barclay’s book, w^o shall recognize tho strange 
difibronce botw'cen tho original thing itself and his modcin picturo 
of tho thing. George Fox never ibr an instant suppo.^ecl that ho 
were merely adding one more ei>echtien to that iimitiplying heap 
of sects which Mr. Barclay describes as the variety of religiou.s 
organisuilions which Christian men had been induced to establish 
in England.” 

We shall have no doubt of this if read Fox’s first concep- 
tion of the relation between his own and every other religious 
society,” as he stated it iu the year 1648, at the very beginning 
of his activity as founder and preacher; — I was U> bring peoplo 
oil' from all ioeir own ways to Christ the new and living way •, 
and from thoir churches, which men had raude and gathered, to 
the Church in God.” The phrases “made” and “gathered” iu 
this passage are technical. By “ made ” churches, Fox uieMUt the 
Church of England and the new Presbyterian establishment ; by 
“ gathered*’ Churches, bo meant the ‘J religious societies” of the 
Iroepeiidents and Baptists, lie goes on to say that ho was “ com- 
manlod” to 

bring ^people off from tho World's worf(hi])9 . . . and 1 was to bring 
people off from the World’s rrilgions, which arc vnin ; . . . and I was to 
bring them off frxim tlic World's ^^llowshipts und prtiyings, nnd .singings 
whkh stood la forme without poweri . . . And 1 Vos to bring p<'nplc 
effftom men^iaveationa and windy doctrineis by which they hlowuil tho 
peimle sbout» thie wa}* and the other wsy, fruni wet to sect ; aud (frum) nil 
ttbUr beggarly rudiuienta, with their schcHd, and colleges fur iniikjug 
mfnliteie ot Christ, who arc inrlecd miuister^s of their own making, bur. not 
cfCbrist'a . . . And in the dread and authority of the Lonl'b pca^er 
was 1 moved to declare against them all ; and (igainst all that preached, 
and not freely, ae being auoh as had not received freely from Chnut. 

SUcIl passages, which might easily be jpamlleled by hundreds of 
aimihur passagM in all the earlier Quaker writers, show plainly 
enough that the Quaker mission was originally a determined 
aggtMbu upon all existing “religious societies.” Fox was so 
Ihr from-eupposiog that he added one more sect, church, or reli- 
TOUs society to the number already in existence, that he even 
believed the ansst of the contemporary plague of sect-makiog, and 
the deetruetkm of all religious societies except his own, to ^ the 
TSiy end for winch Quakerism had been supernaUirally instituted. 
Mr. Barclay’s assertion that the thousauda of pamphlets poured 
forth by Iho earlier Quakers were “defensive” is the very 
reverse of the truth. Fox held that all the pree-Quaker sects 

* Thi Tuner Life of the Reli^oue Societiee of the CmmnweaiUi* By 
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■A^i^rapbdljrto Anabaptiam, in spito of thoir opposition to 
6^ jui^huik “ stood in tho Apostacy they constituted a fearful 
ntiitj, the ^jfcabylon ” from which “ God’s people " were urged by 
God to fleo^ in order that they might find their right home in ths 
one and only visible “Sion,” Quakerism. Tho young Quaker 
apostles retnlmtcd with interest upon the triumphant Prejbyteriau 



dance of such names. 1 have asked them what was my fault P 
Forsooth, it was that I was called Master, that I stood above the 

« le in a pulpit, that 1 preached by an hour-glass, that I preached 
octrine and use, and such like. They revile the ablest gpdly 
ministers. They cry down the ministers and ordinances of Christ, 
and s<iy tho Wpirit bids thorn do it. They pronounce damnation 
against God's Church.” Mr. Ihirclay, on tho other hand, uudouht- 
odly coinpellod by tho loific of evonls, regards Ijuakerisiu mprtdy as 
one among a number of “ religious societies,” probably the beat of 
tho number. While the founder of Quakorisui called it “tlie 
Church,” and could see no other \isibIo Church on the earthy Mr. 
Biirclaj again and again &i)oalvrt of it as “ a Church,” and be ireely 
concedes the same title to otlier “ religious >»ocietie8,” We constantly 
come uponsucli phrasoa as “the Church of England,” “the ludepon- 
deni and Baptist Chnrchi'a,” “ the AVesleynu Church,” “ thoriobiety 
of Friends and every other Fieo Church.” A redigious society is a 
large and loose phrase ; it may mean an ecdmola in ecclm(tf such 
tis tho Benedictine order, or as MtjLliodiem before WcaJeys death; 
but it is evident that this is not ^Ir. Uvrclay’s useejf liio phrase, 
lie u.ses it as a synonym for what some persons call “a church,” 
iind otliers call “ a sect."' W'e will not quarrel here over the 
name. 

Each English “ religions society ” or “ sect,” or “ church” of the 
Bovcub'eiilb century, if its present condition is to be understood, 
miLSt bti examined aciontilically. It must bo contemplated from 
its own historical starting-point, and traced stage bv stage along 
the course of ils development. No bocuil phenomenon, such os 
EnglirtU Presbyterianism or Quakerism, can possibly bo understood 
apart Irom its history. To pick out charaeterislic pieces of doc- 
trine uml ritual from Me,nnoiutes, AimbaptisU, FaiuilistH, Seekers, 
or •\luggletoiiiau6, after Mr. B.ireiay’s melhod, is to be heijilul and 
serviceable to hi&tojiaua, but it is not to be an hietor'uin. Every suc- 
cessive religious society, cluuob, or sect ol the common vveulih luu.'^t 
have had boine moment aud manner of depurlure iVom .oomethiug 
or from .somewhere, by a\ liieh departuro it set up for i be 1 1', ob- 
tained a distinct sell-con^sciousness, and becamo a “ Church. '1 A 
sect is plainly a section ; it Inis departed from some whole. When 
(lid it depart ‘f From what did it depart!' Each smx'ebsivi! 
English “ religious society ” must either have departed from the 
National Ohurcli or else Jfom some prior “ religious society ” which 
had already departed from tin? National Cliurch. We ciiuuol 
pOKHibi^t iiiiJeistaud tlieso English Isrnals unless wc know some- 
thing of the English Eg\pt liom which iJiey muvle thoir exodus, 
and (ii.scover tlio grounds ol their departure. Wo think thac xMr. 
Iku’cdny has wovlaal iu a more tolertini and generous temper than 
Cr(vsl>y and Ivimey, tho historians of the English Baptists, or 
than llaiibury and Waddiugtoii, the historiaus (.if tho English 
Iiulepeiulents ; in tho case of every English “ religious sueioLy,” 
except tho very largest and w idost, he has eirivon to put liimsolf 
in us full sympathy us ho can with its adherenlH, and to sUte 
thciir claims and beliefs from their own point of view. Tho Church 
of England is the one r(digious society of iho Commonwealth period 
concerning which Mr. Barclay pri;suppose$ that every man ali*oady 
j understands everything without need of inquiry. Yet the historian 
I of the sects of a nation at aj'ui lieular epoch ot its lile surely ought 
to pau.se Houiewboro and ask himself, or remember that his readers 
will ask, what a National Church is ? W'here and when and how 
and why did it become iho Cliuich of the Nation ? How does a 
citizen becomo a member of tho religious society which claims to 
Im) the citizen's ovv u Church ? Until these or similar questions occur 
to tho historian of a sect, he has never laid his hand upon the key to 
that sect's history. The very uxisteuco of each new sect, or church, 
or religious society is a cliarge by implication against the sect, or 
church, or religious society Irom whicn it departs; aud ils charges 
against ils Egypt, wholher true or i'alse, are important parts of the 
hi-stoi-y aud “ luner life ” of tha new Israel. 

Mr. Barclay, in spite of tlm reuUy honest and genuine study 
— llm study, indeed, of a (iUrftantti collector raliier than of a 
scientific inquirer— which ho has directed towards the meanest 
details of the life both of the now extinct aud of the stiil 
extant religious societies which departed from tire Church of 
luoghmd in the seventeenth century, haa lazily and uninuuir- 
ingly accepted in the lump the entire body of confused 
seuting tradition concerning that great original English religioisi 
society, the Church of Enghmd. It ia actually his opinion that 
English “religious society” repesented by Mr. Hnumoo is 
more ancient than that represented by the Primate of AUKngliind. 
Of course, on the hypothesis that the Apostles wens AnsB^iatSi or 
Independents, or Quakers, or Wesleyan Methodists^ it is ffiiits 
reasonable to account the Pope himself a loss true stteoessor of 8k 
Peter than Mr. Bpuigeon, or Mr, Dale, or tho author of tMs^hoolt, 
or Mr. XNinshon. Mr. Barclayi however, does ndt^apeak tqf the 
historical priority of “ religious societies ” m,gefreMbli.'t>utof»ths hisr* 
torical priinrity of English “ religious socistk^V 'Aa>we<^all«how 
afterwards,” he writes, “ the rise of the* Aiiahs|fti8ts (in^Beghod) 
took place long prior to the formaikm of the Caarofa of fiRgmd«* 
After this, we are quite prepared >to 


Afvril U, l$n.} 


^ BoecfiBBioii o» in tUa clitfk, Jiwd that th« « ifea 
diracttnosmiosioo^f Divine TruiU, it. auenM probamtliat tbaM 
Obnrches hare a lineage or succoaskmiuore nnoiaDt than that of the 
Ghorch,” Nor »w wo auriwisod when Mx. Barclay iufonaa 
n» that the Puritan party also bid its rise in the reign of Queen 
Marjf and oonsequoutly prior to the final sanction of the constitu- 
tion of the Church *ot England by Parliament/’ The word 
sanction ** may stand for ntucb which is not exprossed. But a 
party ’* is mwroly a flnop word for a ** part/* A pai t, like a sect,” 
implies the whole of which it is the part. Of what pi‘c-t'xwting 
whole, if not of the whole National Church, was “the Puritan 
Party ” in Queen Mary’s reign n part P The historical fact is that 
the Eccle»a Anglicnna mentioned in the Creut Charter is an 
immense “ religious society ’’ which has in its snbalniice, and in 
the regard of English law, continued unbroken from that day to 
IhiB. The relations of the ministry of the Church of England to 
the Pope wore altered and re-altered during the Tudor period ; 
the ministry itself was altered during ihu Civil Wars and the 
Commonwealth ; hut the national religious society, the totality 
of christened English persona and parishes, to wliicli lloman 
Catholic, Anijlican, Presbyteriun, and oven Inde[)endent and 
Anabaptist ministers successively ministered, continued through- 
out ail these changes substantially one and the Bame. Even the 
patronage of the livings was not disturbed amidst the other dis- 
turbances of the Commonwealth period. Cromwell resisted all 
the appeals of “the Sectaries” to interfere with it. The con- ' 
ditionmg p^er id' the Bishops over the patron’s choice was | 
transferred to the notorious “Tryers** — tluit lierco Calvinist j 
Inquisition against which the old Anglicans and the new j 
t^lualiers had common cause of complaint. The siirmons of the j 
Presbyterians and Indepondcnls before thn ParlianuMit are full of 
complaints that the common people, tho subfltnnce of the National 
iJhurch, were “lusting ” after the Common Prayer, iluir old pre- 
laticul ministem, their abolished Christmii.s-dsns, and that general 
atmosphere of social and eccleaiiihtical freedom upon which the 
Puritan inciunbonfs rmido sueh autocratic eucrocichments — 


^ 'Bevifiw. 
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and thek^fleKttiojDa^ with “Thue saUh the Irfixd,^ wmm ovlbieatlv 
lilte th$>t of the Eilth Monai'uhy men to justify tb^ fear that thWe 
was Botue undergxomid oUianca hetweea the disclpl^ odd 

the followers of Veuner* 

Perhaps no passage la Fox’s journal gives abater, eridsMe^ of 
the exclusive chum which he meuiB lot his own roligious society 
than his reply to Oromweirs prochmstion of a Fsst for Bain 
during the great drought of the year 1657. He imagined that the 
Almighty used the drought as an ocqsei’on for miraculously cos- 
firming tiKe claims of the Quakem to be i [is People^ and for con- 
founding tho rival chiims of all the Puritan religious* societies. 
“ It wjia observed,*’ says Fox, “ that as iar a& Truth hod spread in 
tho North, there weie pleasant showers and rain eimugh ; when to 
the South, in many places, they were almost spoilsa for want of 
rain.” He told the Protector that, if he “ had come to own God’s 
Truth,” thdt is, if he had turned Quaker, he “ should have had 
r<iin *, that drouglit was a sign unto them of their himiQ&eiMi. and 
want of thu water of life. * 


MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT* 


i^'PnE title of these volumes rather likely to mislead, Beoders 
J- raii^ht expect to find some experience of tho Indian Mutiny, or 
a narrative of a.twelvGmonth epont at some fortilied post on the 
Punjab frontier, where horses are carried off, under Che netes Of the 
<S^m, from the stables of the Deputy-OonunissioD^ St midn^t, 
and w here Residents dare not take nn evening drive A mile or so from 
cant<>ument without an armed escort. These two volumes deal, how- 
ever, neither with raids nor sieges, but with the most pacUie details, 
and the fort in which tho author passed her time pleasantly b 
more like some of tbose old wallod towns in wrts of the Con- 
tinent with promenades and raiuparts. Indeed a sketch of the 
bastion in the frontispiece shows that the structure would 
not long resist modern artillery. Belgaixm, the groundwtn^ of 
these volumes, is a very fa\"Ourite station in the Presidency of 
, , s . .. , , } v , 1 Jlombay. It lies some way to the south of Sattara, above the 

id, and withholding hiptisrii inim the children ot tho:^o 1 qj mountain ranges which form a striking feature of the 

j:.*- 1., i. r^ij 1 Malabar coost, and at about the samo altitude M Pdona, It b 

easily apprwtched in two ways. The traveller landing at 
Bombay can, if ho likes, run down the coast some two hundred 
luiles in a steamer to tlio port of Vingorb, from which place 
the journey is easily nccoiupiishod across the strip of land at the 
foot of the said Ghauts, up through the passes, and so on tor 
thirty miles or so of the tuble-land of the Deccan, to the statioDi 
,, V . * ' „ . ' itself. Mrs. Guthrie, for some reason, preferred the railway to 

George box being a consummate statesinan as svell as a preacher, i pQQjjji ^ Ijjp ^ hundred and twenty miles, and then the transit 
w.,8 most effectually contmhzcd and ortfaniMcl ; each hule Iwdy | j, ijuUock cart, through Sattara and Kolhapor^ to what ’ 
ot (inaker ^lievcrs, as soon ijs it was gafhensl, was nflilrntwl to , finest of tho' OoUectorates ( ' ' 

the whole brotlicrhood, and brought in subjoctioii to tho amazing 
diai'iplinn invented by tho patriarch of the Quaktr Olmrch. It is 


denying tho Eurlmrist to ail p.U’idiionujs whom they considered 

unoonverted ‘ 

who were 

Mr. Barclay has failed to catch that distinctively twofold 
character of his owm society by which it was originally di.M- 
tingiiished from all its contemporary rival societies. No doubt 
lio has hit upon one of the external reasons way tho (^hmliers out- 
lived’tho Heekers, Waitera, Ranters, Bohmenists, and a host of 
others, with whom they had many foatni*e3 in common. Moat of 
these societies were imh'penderii. Quakerism, on the contrary, 


with regard to iu inner matter rather than to its ecclesiastical 
form that wo percoive a strangidy twofold character in Quaker- 
ism. The now sect was at once nn extension of the Puri tin cult 119 
along some of its linc.s to tho utmost possible limit, and at tho 
samo time it was tho fiercest reaction against the traditional 
Puritan theology. When tho Parliament and the Westminster 
As.^einbly of Divines conceived tiiat they had finally expelled from 
the J*kiglish nation tho last relics of anti-Ohristian ritualism and 
saciTtlotalism, nn array of fierce young men suddenly began to 
appear m every raarket-pbco, and to interrupt tho mioiatcrs in the 
cnurches in every part of the land, declaring that the preacher’s 
black cloak was anti-Christian, his pulpit a relic of idoliUry, 
baptism itself an abolished symbol, and extending the hated 
tiilo “ priest” to every Indepeudent and Baptist preiichcr who 
took tithes or received a stipend. While the half-Puritan 
Presbyterians and Independents had abolished mass-vestments in 
their ministry, these wnole-f uritoua abolished all vestments ; Fox 
was commanded to put off hb shoes and stockings before entering 
the city of Lichfield to call it to repentance ; some of the early 
Quaker preachers, women amongst them, were required to nut off 
everything, and “ went naked for a sign,” If they oft'onded English 

V Puritanism on one side by immeasurably surpassing it, they offended 
it still more on the other side by flatly contrMicting it. Tho 
Quaker proclamation of “ the true Light who lightens every roan 
who comes into the world” was regarded by tho triumphant 
Oalvinists as a reappoamuco of the detested ** Armininnism,” or 
doctrine of the universal redemption of mankind, which they 
thought th^ had expeDed from Eiigland with tho beheading of j 
* Laud, the d^ivation ^of the Bishops, and the imposition of the ' 
Oovenant. The belief that Fox, Burroughs, Dewsbury, and others 
were Jesuits hr ditguise was undoubtedly genuine. Even Baxter 
Acceptci it. The Anglicans and Quahors had up to a certain point 
A common cansok T&y were bracketed together as “ Arminiarw.” 
The restoration of the old episcopacy and priesthood was at first 
a relief to the Quakers. Sewell says that seven hundred Quakers 
who had been imp^ned under Oliver and Richard Cromwell, 
mainly at the instigation of the Presbyterians and Independents, 
were set ftee at thrRestoratioh. Their later persecution was poli- 
licol rather than religious; it was a result of the terror caused by 
the rising of the Fifth Monarchy men. The mass of the Euglish 
people dreaded above everything a return of the Puritan 
tpfeehdency. It must be remembered that a very large mopOrtiOii 
(if 1^ (any Quakidr pibochers had served in the PiumhnMtary 
bivthpliaje Of new sects; and the fiety language 
of ^ Quaker pamphleteers and preachers, who began their tracts 


one of tho linest of the OoUectorates of the Western Presideiu^. 
A good deal may be said in favour of these two volumes ns light, 
pka-saiit, and not unattractivo roading. The author has a good 
eye for colour, a quick perception of uufamHtar usages, and a fiow^ 

< ing and lively Biyle. Some forty pages about the Bay of Hiseay, 
tho Red Sea, Perim, and the Indian Ocean, might, huwever> very 
' well have been spared us ; and Airs. Guthrie Sm an unfortaaM 
, habit of picking up and retailing bits of Indian gossip and the Idio 
I talk of the cuddy table, without applying the most ordinary eanOQA 
I of criliciBiii. Occasionally, too, her eyes or her ears ifiust have 
I deceived her. For instance, tho Suez Canal is not yet perfect, and 
tho dredging-machines require to bo unceasingly worked; bat we 
must doubt whetlier at any part the Canal is “ so narrow that a 
good jumper could have leapt across it.” Sir F. Lassepe vsill hiwe 
a right tube indignant if his great work is thus dwa^ on pap^. 

“ Paddy birds ” are not usually seen in the Indian Oc(i& in 
company with shoals of porpoises, nor can we make out what 
buildings on the shore of the harbour of Aden, where the steamer did 
not touch, could have been mistaken by Mrs. Guthrie for cataliy 
barracks.” It must be new to most readers that the beginning 
of tho Mutiny had nothing whatever to do with cartridges greased 
with bulloclcs fat. Sir John Kaye, had he lived, would have 
learnt with soma surprise that the outbreak was oecseioned “ by a 
clergyman who put his hand on the head of a little Hindonchild^— 
the very touch of a Fiulrt, it seenis, being poUu^on. A legend 
which points out a certain banyan-tree between Kolhapore and 
Bolgauiij us the camping^ploce of our Iron Duke hue more of the 
air of trustworthy tradition about it. As a set*offiii theother direc- 
tion, wo are told of some other tree, somewhere on the Nttbudda 
river, under which Alexander the Great is said to have slhpt. 
Now, from Argaum to Arbela is rather a long stride, Nritber 
should we recommend much faith to be put in the general state- 
ment that “ natives have a prejudice against keeping poultry,** the 
dislike to the domestie fowl being of course limiM to Hindoos t or 
again that good mangoes are not to be had in peribetion inlaUQ or 
away from the salt sea spray, or that Hindoos will not kill su^a* 

have i^e bad the one y«ir of exile^^^m prolonged. 
volumes besides are terribly disfigured by reitoratea mUpintB. ISVeO 
the commonest and most rudimentary Ipdlan terms are dlstortod. , 
Sari^ tho ibmale diess, is everywhere Savii /Vfa, worship, is either 
nuga or ; tide becomes tetk ; Nudiya, the stronghold of Sans- 
krit learning and Brahminical orthodoxy, is Nudieza, the letteir s, 
by the way, being unknown in the deeanhgfari a^bahet ; Viemma- 
ditya, the weH^known ancient King of Oujein, fares little bettor; 
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contempt, all through the yolumee, for that 
WCUTWy in amaU tnings which an airy narrative can as 
jroe aiBpenM with aa the most ponderous treatise crammed with 
ynental emdition. These blemishes apart, most of the chapters 
w aa we have had so mi:ch recently 

the Taj Mahal, the Kootiib, the East Indian Hail way, and 
MjypWj turn to the 


I'ecoUections of a lady who tells us what life is like 
table-r^nd of Southern and Western India. 

One of the best parts of the book is the description of the 
Fort itself. Itstaiuls in the midst of a large undulating plain, with 
ranges of hills of fair hoig^ht in the distance^ and tradition ascribes its 
construction to some Haja of the Jain sect, who was hereditary chief 
of Venegrama, since corrupted intoTlelgaum. In the fift4‘outh century, 
when the first break-up of the Mahummedan power of Delhi took 
place, before its reconstruction by Akbar the Great, and when 
usurpers of that faith established indepondent kingdoms in st^vorul 
of India, Delgaum came under the sway of the princes of 
Beeja^re. The fortress was enlarged and ropairt>d by a governor 
named Azod Khan in the sixteenth century, and stories of 
his stud and his elephants, his wars and bis magniticenec, fill 
the popular imagination to this hour. Of course Delgaum is 
associated with the loids of Sivaji, the founder of the Mahralta 
power; but nearly sixty years ago, during the administration 
of the Marquess oflliistings, it had to succumb to a Dritish force, 
which c^tured the place in the teeth of prophecies to the con- 
tniry. This was after the decisive battle of Kirki, whicli jiut lin 
end to the IV'shwa’s power, Mra. Guthrie briefly nutictw tho 
troublous times of tho Mutiny, but she hardly ds/cs full justice 
to the calmness and determination of the civil and military autho- ; 
lilies of Be^um at that day. Emissaries of the Nana were ! 
spreading lies and fomenting intrigues all over the Southern I 
Muhratta country. Some of the chiefs were waveung in their 
Allegiance ; two native regiments were barely held in check by a 
battery of artillorymou, a few English soldiers of the dejxM of the 
641!^ and some pensioners, until the third week in August, when 
the Government of Bombay managed to send 250 Hritisli troops to 
the spot ; and one fine young Englishman was aasassinated by the 
Chiet of Nurgoond, who afterwards very properly paid the penalty 
of his crime. Yet there was no outbreak ; a plot wtw detected, 
and after the arrival of tho English reinforcement its agents were 
blown from guns, wdiile communication was never interrupted 
between Bolffaum and- Oentnd India, nor was the standard of 
mutiny opouly unfurled. The chief civil officer of tho district 
wiw eirablod^ further to co-oix^rate with the Portngueso autho- 
lities in maiiituiniug order on the frontiers ol Goa. Indeed 
it has often been said that at su(‘h emergencies British 
supremacy was maintained more by tho bearing and pluck of lib 
representatives than by material dofonecs, although tlio fort at 
Delgaum did enable tho authorities to fool some scubo of bocu- 
litj. As a residence wo bolievo it to bo quite as attractive as 
Mrs. Outhrie makes out, Tho mixture of ancient temples end 
comfortable bungalows ; the fine trees and tho good supply of 
water; tho ancient archways within and the broad esplanade 
without ; tho ED{:liaIi church and the well-stocked kitchen-gardens ; 
n cool climate tor the greater part of tho year, and a di.<itrict 
Affording ca|)Hbilitio9 for sport of many kinds — these invest Bel- 
gaum with a charm exceeding anything to be found in tho 
northern districts of Broach or 8urat. AVodo not quite make out 
what Mrs. Guthrie means by the “ moors ” over which she looked 
out in tho vicinity of her residence. Some excellent sketches 
of that country, now before us, load ns to think that she refers 
to undulating and opon tracts of country from which much 
of the originid jungle or scrub has been cleared, without the 
clearance being always followed by regular cultivation. We do 
not expect in such a work disquisitions on tho land revenue or 
on the pi'.culiai‘itIos of tho natives, and are quite content that the 
author should confine herself to descriptions of schools and 
festivals, religious processions, feats of snake-charmers, and other 
incidents which impai*t a little variety to the round of dull, 
plodding official life. 

In the second volume wo have a very spirited and not 
overdrawn picture of tho commencoment 01 tlie rainy season, 
or, OB it is called iti that Presidency, the hui'stiiig of the mon- 
soon. Nothing in Bengal or Upper India ran equal tho fury of 
the rain-clouds which, rolling up from tlie vast expanse of tho 
Indian Ocean, are dissolved with hail and thunder on the long 
line of the Western Ghauts and the uplands of the Deccan. 
Outhrie also pithily says something to tho effect that in Europe 
wo seek after nature, while in India nature seeks us. This rcaliy 
means that in the latter country insect and animal life overpowers 
you in your study and your bath-room, invades the kitchen, devas- 
tates the garden, ruius your library, and makes holes in your ward- 
it)he. She also observes, what few persons in any part of India 
will dispute for a moment, that even in a populous town or a 
4arg6 cantonment^ midnight is often far more noisy than midday. 
With the excoptum of a few hours before dawn, night is the 
^ period when human beings and animals wake up to activity. 
Dogs bark ; jackals howl in concert ; fmgs croak, ut least during 
the rainy season : marriage processions make their noisiest din ; 
watchmen hawk, hem, and groan on their rounds with tho most 
ezASperating periodicity ; and divers members of the household 
drone, after a full meal, over ancient ballads or the mythic exploits 
of Uijun and Hama. Anglo-Indians need scarcely be told that 
the fiuthor terms the marrying months** are periods of the 
yeor^ iiotahly February and Marcll, in which such ceremonies are 
consistent with Hindu superstition as to dates. 


Perhapa^t^e best chapters in the book are the last four of the 
^cond volume, the fruits of a well-earned but brief holiday spent < 
in the territories of Goa. Very judiciously, instead of taking the 
comparatively well-known road to Vingorla, the holiday*takew 
wont right through the Hamghat Pass to the Portuguese eapitalk 
Tho cathedral, wo should state, cen be seen in clear weather |lrou 
the top of tlijA GhaglSj some forty miles off. Everything, in Qoa 
■tdiV Its own story of decay and dilapidation. Coffins are exposed 
to sight. Old Goa, os distinguished from the modern town, is in , 
ruins. A solitary nun was seen in one place, and a few ecclesi- a 
astics mumbled their church services in the church of Bom Jesu - 
twice a day ; and one ancient palace of the Viceroys was shrduded 
in thorn jungle. At tho modern town the walla of the 
fort had half tilled up tho ditch. There was, however, a fine 
statue of Albuquerque, and the shriiio of St. Francis Xavier^ is 
pronounced magnificent, yet without any tawdry or excessive 
ornament. All this is comparatively uutrodden ground, and tho 
author throws out a hint tt) political writers which somo one 
may pursue. Goa is small in extent, and of little value to 
the Portuguese, its ancient mngniticonco is gone. Its modern 
industries are paralysed, and checked by misumnsgement and ex- 
cessive export dues. It has, however, a tine harbour, and it iitd 
in neatly with other British poHscssions. Suppose the Indian 
Goveriiment were to buy it for a good round suni 1 We fear that 
national pride would operate with the proposed vendors, and finan- 
cial difficulties with the purclukseis, to prevent such a transfer. But 
all who care to know a little of tho Southern Muhratta country 
may tulce up these two volumes and gather from them n good idea 
of the lives that may be leil by intelligent Englishwomen, tho 
wives of hard-worked engineers, civilians, or officers on fttutl 
employ. 


ITALF-HOUIW AMOXG SOME ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES.^ 

I N these days, when not only aio there somo half-dozen Arcbmo- 
logical Hocieties in the country, hut almost iivery county is 
setting up its local association and museum, it is incumbent on in- 
telligent folks to qiiulify tlienibftlves lor passing muster in at least 
the rudiments of IiiDglisli anliquitio.s. Longer or shorter home tciurs, 
which are becoming more and more of a lashion, supply oppoitimi- 
liesfor tcbling and adding to this knowledge at every turn ; and it 
is nstonisliiiig how much the charm of such rambles isenhnrujed by 
tho study of a barrow hert‘, a cromlech liiero, the traci'S of a 
Homan road in this district, or examples of stq)iilchriil br.iS'ies or 
crohses in that. For tho cultivation of an easy familial ily with 
such subjwts a great desideratum has filwiays been a handy vadfi 
7 uetnnnf giving within manageahlo compass a succinet account of 
our characteristic antiquities, whether grave-mounds and their 
contents, flint, stone, and bronze implements, ancient pottery, arms 
fliid ariiKUjr, sepulchral slabs, coins, and bells of various periods, 
or personal oitmmenis, *»Vc. {Such a handbook would bo of much 
service us a preparation for a special scrutiny of particular artiqui- 
lieA, and would make both profitable uiul instructive a visit, 
to such old memorials as, lor evample, tho famous stone circle 
of Hullright, near Long Cuinplun in Warwickshire, the old 
Homan stlilions of Caerwent and Caerleon, the remains at Wood- 
chcoter, Lydiiey, Uriconium, and (*ii‘mcester^ or Corinium. It 
would also assist the student in consolidating' his knowledge, 
tiiul adding to it, us occasion serves, by leading him to greater 
works like Isca JSilunwiy Buckmaii and Newmarsh s Comnumy and 
the able book on British Epigraphy by Dr. McCaul, of Trinity 
College, Toronto. A vsork of this kind, comprising some two 
hundred iind thirty pages, has just been published by Mr. Llewellyn 
Jewitt, who was already known by his larger volume on Grave’- 
mounds and MffjV first published in 1870. The present 

Half- Hours is tho first instahueni of a series of similar volumes 
devoted to the illustration of the old memorials of our land ; and, 
apart from its intrinsic value, it will no doubt tempt many a reader 
to go on to more extfuisive and systematic investigation.^*. 

Mr. Jewitt’s observation# have convinced him that the original 
form of all the bariow# was circular, and that this bhape 
hn» nut been varied through any diflerence of period or rocH* ) 
Where it has become elliptical, or taken the long barrow*^ 
form, ho is of ojunion that this ig owing only to additional 
interments or aliertliouglits, which explain such phrases as 
“t'viii burrows B," or intcrcommiinicatory mounds. Ilis first 
: sectional drawing shows a stone cairn over the contracted 
! Inidv simply laid on the imtural surface, the outer ledge of the. 

' circle hoing formed of rough slabs laid one on another, upper ttuds 
: inwards. Tho second is a stone barrow, with a circle defined by A 
ring of stom a ruiseil over two interments — gne a cinerary urp con- 
taining the burnt remain# of the dead, covered with a slab; the 
Ollier Biinply burnt bones and ashes heaped on the natural surface. 
Tho third i» bimilnr, savu in the inversion of the urn oontiiining 
the a.Mhes. Tlie outer circle, as before, is defined by stones. 
In all the^e enses, over the interuieot ther6 had neeu formed a 
mound of loose stones, and over that a thick layer of earth. 
Often, it would seem, the earth wa# part of the original design ; but 
Bometimes it was only the result of decaying vegetation. In rieclion 
Four it was the former, ns is indicated by tho remains of fires on 
the surf.icc, and the outer coating of earth* above the layer of burnt 
earth and charcoal ; souaetiuies, as in jSib Low Dorro^ there is evi- 
dence of successive interments by difierent mces* Four mouiids 
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bore bad oceupied the surface of the ground, over which had been 
raised a large barrow, having a cromlech-Uke cist in its upner 
portion. In another instance, engraved by Mr. Wiirne, the tumulus 
of alternate laym of chalk aud earth exhibited six successive 
aepulobral depoeita, some by inhumation and others by cremation. 
OuriooB exfun^ are given of stone chambers and passages in 
ttttttull at StoneyLitUetonj Wieland Smith’s Cave at Ashbury, 
aud at Minniug Low, covert with immense blocks of atone and 
mound^ over ; and the illustrution of twin barrows,” or 
tfle junction by a bank of two circular mounds, will become explic- 
able by reference to the figure. The sopulchml Uomano-Bnlish 
barrows at Eaatlow Hill and elsewhere contain large chambers 
occasionally above ground, and then superstratilied with a mound ; 
but often the Boman seems to have shared the ancient Briton's 
place of sepulture, and Celt and liomano-Britou represent 
primary and secondary interments in the same mound. The so- 
called Anglo-Saxon barrows were much less in diameter end height 
than the Celtic, rising little above the siuTounding ground. These, 
however, are peculiarly rich in remains, and Mr. Jewitt has done 
well to make a few extracts from Beowulf in reference to the 
ceremonies of an Anglo-Saxon funeral. The distinction between 
a'Mow” and a ‘^barrow" is simply that the former is derived 
f^rom hloDw,” another word for which, “ beorh ” or beai'w,” 
has passetl into the synonymous word, barrow. 

From a chapter on Stone Circles, Oromlochs, t^c., the novice will 
gain a clear iaeh of the many upright or other stone circles still 
more or leas extant in hhigland and Wales, with legends and 
Druidic 'repute attached to them. The circles iiiDsUy marked the 
bases of ginve-nioiiuds in conjunclion with a sliallow ditch. The 
largest of them, Ahury, was originally an irregular circle 
1,260 feet in diameter in one direction ami 1,170 in the other, 
with an a^fjer and ditch, and avenues over a mile in length and 
of 40 foot average brea<llh. Within the general eu;;losuro are two 
other circles, 325 and 270 feet in diameter rortpectively. Hilbury 
Hill is another mound hard by, and others of iho same chameter 
etiid the surrounding country. The same is the oa.so within a 
radius of three miles from Sumehenge, 300 burial mounds being 
dotted round it. The Stonehenge circle is 3<r) feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a fosse and approached by an aveime. In the en- 
closure was the fuiuous circle h<i well km»wn by tradition and 
repute, whose circle of small stonc'* not touurl in the district is 
surrounded by a later circle of much largcu’ ones. The gre-at 
templo'of Stonehenge is doubtless syuclironous with the surround- 
ing Wrrows, most of which contain inUH'iuents by cremation in the 
fashion of the Bronze Age. Stonehenge is tlierefore t>f the Bronze 
Age, though not uuiforudy, and A bury is older, because the stones 
are natural, and not, as at Stonehenge, roughly licwn. Both 
Abuiy and Stonehenge Sir John Jiuhbock believes to hnvo been 
temples, but most (d‘ tlio stone <‘irclcH have been proved to be 
burial-places. I’articulars of the relative sizc-s of the tot known 
circles will be found iu Mr. Jewitt s pagiis, and will stand the 
reader in stead at Arlior Low, Itollioh, Stanton Moor, or IVn- 
maenmawr. The great barrows of Arbor Low, in Derbyshire, 
connected with the circle, have yielded important remauis, but 
the circle itstdf was probably rilled long ago. Its centre exhibits 
parts of a cromlech, aud it seems t<i have been originally 
composed of flat (not upright) stones surrounde-d by a rampart or 
fosse. The cromlechs, so called, upon which much light lias been 
thrown by Mr, W. C. Ijiikis, and of late v^jars by the Cambrian 
urchoeologists, are now pretty generally agreed to be stone cists 
denuded of their outer covering, aud the liauyou cromlech, in 
p. 29 of this handbook, gives an example which any readers 
experience will easily multiply. 

In such British grave-mounds as we have glanced at, aud in the 
soil under process of husbandry, have been fimnd many implements 
of flint ana stone— colts, hummers, mauls, picks and axes of stone, 
and flakes, cores, scrapers, borers, spoiir-huads, and sliug-sUmes of 
flint. The celt (from celtvaj Latin for chisel) is commonly an oviform 
flattish blade, sharpened to an edge at the lower, broad, 
cutting end. Owing to ita frequently having its cutting edge 
dulled or chipped, a celt is often found reduced to half or two- 
thirds of its original length, and to four, six, or seven, instead of 
sixteen inches. They were commonly fixed in wooden or bone 
handles, though someliuies doubtless hold in the hand alone. The 
stone hammers include ** perforated axes, * or, a.s tlicv were called 
a hundred years ago, *' purgatory liammoi-s,” with winch the 
Fagan possessors were furnished, to Ihuudcr at the gates of pnr- 
. gatory, after they htid taken possession of their barrow — hammers 
with catting ed^ at each end, hollowed and grooved hammers, 
and others turned up in adze fnsJiiou. An instrument which Mr. 
John Evaiis conjectured to be u net-siukor is more plausibly 
decided to be a punch,” or ** cutter,” such as the modem black- 
imith uses ; and there is no end of stone iiuplenieiits such as 
querns and whetstones, and flints including all sorts of delicately 
^aped arrow-heads, javelin heads, and deadly cutting missiles. 
BIr. Jewitt has another chapter on bronze ceils and similar 
lostramonts, as to the uses of which he wisely adopts the cautious 
VBgu6D6ss-of Frofeesor Wilson, who, in speaking ol the bronze axe, 
Ifld^ve, and socketed celt, declines to attempt to discriminate the 
epecial j^rposes of these rudimentaiy weapons. The movie in which 
tfese implements were manufaotured is still traceable tlirough tho 
fieoueut discovery of the stone moulds in which they were cast. 
Sciides b^Ute daggers, swords, and spear-heads, another terrible 
ihujolemaiit has been found— a bronze fenrub, the upper part of 
.Wmeh iamritied with a number of deadly spikes in three alternate 


Wo approach still more curious topics as we come in contact 
with Romsn civilization. It is no small matter to realize the 
typical Roman road, of which we have still siunplcs in our extant 
highways ; mostly straight, unswerving even for a hill, and raised 
high above the ordinary level. Our author cites from Vitroviusi 
the process of forming a road. Two parallel furrows were cut to 
mark its width. The surface earth and loose stones between were 
then removed till a solid fouiidalion was reached, which was 
levelled and covered hard with earth. This was Ibo pavifnmlum ; 
and on it was laid a slrutum of small sqimrtxl stones, covered with 
mortar or concrete — h.v. llm sfafumcn. Over this came a layer o£ 
small broken st-ones mixed with lime in d«»u])lo proportion. This 
stony concrete was called rudnatioj aud above it come a layer of 
chalk, lime, and broken tiles, or gravel, limo,a:viid, and clay, called 
the nucleus; above which and over all was tho eurfaco layer, 
either of squarml flugslones, or a firm bod of lime and gi’avel. 
This WHS the mmmtmi dorHvm^i\n<X compleled tho ngtjer. Such 
was the grand military road along which our itiueiaricB were traceil 
with a milestone, or plain cylimler, giving distances from the 
nearest town and the name of tho reigning emperor, at the 
end of each Roman mile of 1,000 paci‘S or 1,611 yavils. 
Those milerttonoH have mo.'illy perisdied. \\'o have also detailH 
of the remains of Roman bridges uvor the Thames, Toign, 
and Tynp, and of the famous walls of JJadriaii and Antoninus ; 
with particulars of the arrangoment aud economy of lioiuan 
towns aud onnps, such as Wroxeter, Oolclicster, Kencheeler, 
Oirencoster, Caerloon, Oaerweut, and tiilchester. The town was 
usually a parallelogram like the camp, witli strong, nuissivo walla. 
Tho Roman villa at Wood dies ter, iu frlouceslei'shire, is said to 
bo the iinost and largest yet unbared in England. Its two courts 
(150 aud 90 feet square) are surroimded by a gallery, and its prin- 
cijtal apartment (50 I'eet tviusre) has a splendid tesselatod pave- 
ment, probably based on a hypocaust with a fountain in the centiXf, 
and an inscription, “Bouuin oventuiu colite.” Tho materials, 
except tho wliite stone, are a hard I'alcjircoiib (jllouccster.sbire stone, 
like Valoiubino niarlde. Woodchesler is huppof^ed to luivo been a 
villa of Hadrian wbt*n he was iu Brilain iu 1 17 a.I). ; and other 
pavements are found at Caerloon, Cuerwent, Jjydney, Frampton, 
Ulouce^sler, and Dorchester. 

.Of R^jmnn altars there is no scarcity in this country, and not 
only is their shape with the form and ornamentation of their sides 
tolonibly familiar, but it is juirt of a classical education to loam 
to decipher tlie inscriptions. Capital pnvcticc in this will bo found 
in McOaul's Britanno- Roman Insirtphons, loco’s laai tSilurump and 
Roach Smith’s Rlmif red tuns of Roman London, One typo of these 
altars is iho not infrequent groii]» of Dmc Matros,” or benoficent 
local deities ol good Imdt, found in Aucitstcr cliurcbyard, a group 
of three at one end of a Hat slab and a small pillar altar at the 
other. Others of these aro found at Wiucheator, Nowoastle-on- 
Tyuo, in London, and ospecinlly ou the banks of tlie Riiiiio, dedi- 
cated Matribus, iteabus Matnbus, Main bus domosticis, caznpes- 
tribiLS, and trainarinis (see Roach Suiith, pp. 36-7). Sarcophagi 
and b(‘pulchral slabs aro also abundant. One of a centenarian 
veteran of tho second legion, the Augusfau, at Bulan)ro, near 
I (.-acrleoii, with his aged widow, set up by the sou, is very interest- 
ing. Little Biilmoru is in all probability the site of a lionian villa 
a mile and a half from Oaerleon, and the wholo of tho quarter on 
I tho loft bank (d’ the Usk bears evidence of interments. At Oiren- 
cestcr one inscribed stone is engraved 

IIUFVS 8IT.i LU\K» - 
THACVM AKN. XL bill* XXTI 
HElUmES EXS TEST. F CVKAYE. 

)l S E. 

** t,c. Rufus Sita, a horsemau of tho 6th Cohort of Thracians. Aged 
40 years. Served 22. His heirs in accordance with his will have 
caused this monument to be erected. Hero he is laid.” 

Mr, Jewett has two excellent chapters on Celtic pottery, consisting 
ofsepukdiral urns for calcined bones, drinking-cups to go with tho 
dead body, foqd-o tiering vessels, and immolation urns to receive the 
ashes of infants, perhaps siicriliced at the mother’s death, and to 
admit of reposing iu the mouth of the larger urus. The most ^nciant 
I cinerary urns, for Hint instruments and calcined bones, were ixom 
nine to eighreou inches high. Later ones wero much snialler and 
jiner. Of the Jioman pottery, the best mode in this country was a 
I p()(»r imitation of iSuiuian — brittle, Inird, sonoreus, and of a lustrous 
I red, like sealing-wax. Tho Upchureh warts, Jrom potteries on the 
I Medway, was blue, greyish-blsick, or dark drab, but of shining 
I smooth surface and graceful outline. Darobriviaii ware, from the 
I Non in Northamptonshire, is superior to Ujicburch, and Aspires to 
rival the Miamian ware in its ligures and ornumouta, which are 
aporting subjeetB <;r glndintoriat iigores. The Salop ware was 
white or light red ; the former of elegant shape, but ratbei* cooi’se 
texture, the latter of a tiner-toxlured Bevern clay. Tho Anglo- 
Saxon pottery was chiefly cinerery. We must pass over the 
chapters on Arms and Armour aiul on CoiiiB, and can barely 
glance at tho Slabs and lirtisses referreil to in Chapter V UX 
Sepulchral stoiies, exclusive of the Roman inaCriW sto^ 
mentioned above, belong to about the seveuth and eighth centuries. 
And are to be found in Cornwall, Northuniberland, Woles^ ADd‘ 
Ireland. A numbei* were found in 1833 on tho site of the ancient 
monaster)' founded by St. Begu, who gave a name to St, Qees in 
tho seventh century. These will be found discussed at more 
length iu Hubner’s InacripUmea Bntamiaai CMtmuc* Moat oi 
these inscriptions are in KuniC and liomaiiesquo iettere, end bear 
crosses and symboW having strong resemblance to contemponiry 
t inscribed st<mes in Irebtad. 
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Otiber dmmm deal with the history of Church Bells, a 
hrafieh of archaeology very popiilor m this country, and earlier than 
coming of St. Augustine j and with glass, stained glass, eneanstic 
tilee, and tapestry. Stained glass in this country dates from 
the twelfth century ; but the manufacture of glass, opaque and 
transpamt, wna /known in Egypt from three to four thousand 
a{h>* ao judge by the glass bends among British remains, 
it was in early i^erfeclion among the Celtic population. In 
p. i8o of Mr. Jowitt's volume wo have a sample of a largo dark- 
gi'oeu glass mottled bead, or speckled with white ; and a variety 
of Koman beads are to be seen in Plato xxviii. ligfi. 4-7, of Isca 
Silurum, One of tliose is a ** IMud’s Bc^ad,” so called, of rare 
beauty, so oiten found in barrows and Eoniari stations. The last 
chapter is devoted to the personal ornamenla of antiquity— linger 
rings, Roman and Anglo-Saxon: giruraal rings, signet rin^s, cramp 
nngs: iibulie, or brooches, pins and skewers found in barrows; 
smndle whorls, studs and disks, armlets, torquen, combs, SiC. The 
fiDtilfe of the so-called Anglo-Saxon period are oaperially interest- 
ing because, apart from their workmanship, it is by their varieties 
that the ditferent kingdoms of the Ileptarcny enii he distinguished. 
It is a little odd that, in his ample list of disco vt'red oniaments 
and toilet articles. Mr. dewitt omits the strigil, or hath-scraper, 
which has been found at the site of the Uoy.il Kxchange, at 
Reculver, and at liartlow in Essex. Mr. IhMch Smith, in his 
lUvstrntimn of limnrtn luis Ruggested that thi-a instnuiiont, 

referred to by Marti.al and Persius, might he veprodiiced in our 
day with benetit to the .s|M'culHtor and a<lvantjj :»« to health and 
cleanliuesH. Mr. Jewitt’s book will, we trust, h-jar fruit, and ho 
followed by other publiciitions equally useliil the archmological 
■tudent. 


MINOR NOTICKS. 

M ISS YONOE has written a little book entitled Womanldnd* ^ 
which, notwithstanding some peculiarities of stylo and 
thought, contnins many interesting and inptrnclive observations 0:1 
woman’s life at the pre.Hcnt day. She begins by avowing her 
belief in the inferiority of woman as compared witli man, and 
accounts for womans physical weakness and t-uhordinatiou as a 
punishmont of Eve’s transgression. She is also apparently dis- 
posed to favour the couleasional, if discreetly managed, pleading 
that the popular objections to confesaion are fouiKled on stories 
of prieata in foreign countries, who are of a very dilhjrent cha- 
racter from that of the J'kiglish clergy. '*' 1 ' ■ h!nglish clergy, 
however, have never beem oxpo.s( 3 d to the po- i If 0 perils of Mich 
aayatom, and there is a strong opmion among people in Huh 
county that it would be wMl to keep clear of the experiiUi'ut. 
Misfl longe herself SLigge.sts an objection to the pra<‘tice when she 
saye, *^Of all hateful tiinds of jjossip one of the must tliocking is 
tliat about the different ways of coufessors; where can I ho real 
penitence be if there be levit> enough to make such observations ? ” 
ohe has also a leaning to fasting; and entreats heads of families 
to abstain from Friday pmrlies, and housuwi^e.s to make it 
possible for girls to fast at meals without attracting observution ; 
and further, she holds that a church-woman ought not to sutl'er 
herself to Wome attached to a n»an outside her own Church.” 
Still she is not at all severe as to nnlinary amusomeuts .vitbin due 
limits ; she secs no noceasary harm in dancing as dfincing, or in 
balls in moderation, nor does she think that Ihcativs or operas, in 
right measure, need bo shunned by those iu whose way they would 
come naturally. Witnessing, or in any way taking part iu, the 
slaughter of animals is stamped as unwomunly ; and it is laid 
down that, as a general rule, nil sports which llio cu.'slora of the 
time appropriates to men ai*e to ho RV<Jidtal by women. Miss 
Yonge naturally condomna races; dislikes her sox to go hunting, 
but would tolerate riding to tho meet; and objects to the rink, 
which, sha justly says, is loo often attended with circum- 
stanoee not favourable to a quint modest toiiu ninong the girls 
who amuse tlicmeelvos in very mixed comiiany and iu an un- 
guarded manner, making lliem.solvcs a public spectacle,’’ with 
**no host or hostess, no one of authority to select tho company or 
act as a check, no one to bo accoun table.” In short, she sots 
her face against all approach to that feminiiio fastness which 
is unfortunately making inroads iu society where it would he 
little expected. She holds that kHhe custoni creeping in of girls 
enjoying cigarettes themselves,” and hitting with men in the 
smo^g-rooms, and going about, alone in Eondon, walking and 
oorresponding witJi young men, i^'c. ; and all tho many daring 
things that young ladit« attempt out of what tliey aiv wont to 
conwier innocence, but which is really a spirit of dohance and 
desire of liberty, excitement, and even notoriety — all these things 
are, when not exactly perilous, destructive to the gentleness and 
modesty which — tell us what modernism will— arc the chief grace 
of womanhood.” This is a painful, but wo fear it is un- 
fortunately also too true a picture ; and tiiero can be no doubt 
of tho fact that, as Miss lunge says, where iberu has been 
need of defence, there comes a hardening, and the delicate 
bloom of perfect modesty must needs bo rnbb«d otf.” Miss Youge 
malms some vei^ sound remarks on dress and on family life ; and 
doplms the signs of increasing insubordinalion nud want o\ 
rsapeot for parents 00 the pai t of the rising generation. How 
many houses,” she says, do we know where the young ^leoplo mle, 
and the old people submit; or, if the i)m'ents chanCe to have 
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strong wills, the next thing we hear is that ^ 
into a sisterhood, * because she can’t get on with her . m 

the daughters are to he met with at every rehbtkmVox^foadb 
house for long visits, while the mother is left at home. . Aidii je 
well if the young ladies are not taking up ooume of; wiikh>thalr 
piurenta are Imown to disapprove.” The oause of tbil he 

the parents’ disinclination to enforce their natural eutheeity. 

Liberties have been allowed and laufrhed indulgenee' him bm 
supposed to secure aireciion, authority has been hud asU^ jrad 
there has been no habit of submission. Tho children have lewmt 
to consider themselves the important creatures in the IfpuMyWhL 
being entirely educated by strangers, have their minds ania 
opinions cast in diilerent moulds from tlieir parents, aad| when 
tlioir ‘wills and tastes clash, the young once see no msonibr 
giving way.” Altogether, there is much in this wo«k wMeh 
deserves tho consideration both of yoiuig and old. 

Mr. DulHoId’s little book * giving an account of a recent to 
the guano dept'sila of Pcni, with “ soiuo vedectiona ou the. money 
they have produced and the uses to which it has been apjdied,^’ 
presents a graphic picture of the present condition of that country. 
Art to the guano, ho staU's that during the time Pern has been 0 
vendor of it she has sold twenty million tons; and, as the price has 
ranged from 12/. to i2f. los. and 13/. per ton, she must have made 
a very lianflsume revenue out of this unsavouiy article ; while the 
stock of guano still remaining amounts, as he calculates, to between 
seven end eight million tons. His visits to the guano statioxiewere 
made alter the stones which formeidy covered them had, in a great 
mcasun^ biaui removed ; and he was thus enabled to form a mere 
exact opinion as to tho extent of those deposits than was prevkuialy 
noHsible, Boforu‘ ibis uncovi!rin{2f the deposila were conjectured to 
uo as much as four or live million tons ; but this did not allow 
for the space occupied by the underlying rocks. In addition to 
tho supply of guano, Peru has anothov resource in the nitrate 
deposits of Taraptjca, which Iho writer estimates at 70,000,000 
tons, and which tho Government lately proposed to take into its 
own hands ; but somehow tbi.s project broke down, and an attempt 
is now being made to get up a Oompiiny for the purpose. Of 
the pivscnt condition of Peru Mr. Dulliold does not speak very 
favourably. It is a misnomer, ho says, to call the Government 
a republic, for the people have practically uo part in its political 
system; and it is “governed, or rather farmed, by groups or fami- 
lies of despots, who frequently quarrel among themselves.” “The 
Goveniiuent acta socretly, and no plana are disclosed until they t 
ha\e been accomplished” “Everything is, in fact, secret and 
underground.” On ihe whole, it would appear that the country has 
large resources at its back, but that Us alliiira are at present 
grusrtly mifiuianaged, and probably a revolution is impending. 
Any one, nays the writer, who amves at Callao, will see tho 
Permian Uepublic in a microcosm— that is to say, “an exhibition 
of conlusion, extortion, bullying, insolence, cruelty, and ulficial 
iiubiH-ility, whii:h cannot be equalled iu any other part of the civi- 
lized or uncivilized ■world.’’ 

Tho third voluino of the new edition of Mr. Kinglake’s History 
of the Urimuan Warf fakes up the narrative at the preparations on 
both sides for the battle of tho Alma, luul c«trrios it down to the 
decisuui of tho allies to adopt the plan of the Hank march against 
Sobarttopul. 

Wo liave here tho first volume — it is a bulky one of 746 pages 
—of a Life of Lord Boacoustield, by an anonymous wn ter who^ 
tliough he bas been very industrious in collecting materials, has 
really nothing to tell which is not j»erleclly well known before 
to all who take any interest in the Parliamentary history of' 
modern iiines. The information given is derived at secood-oaiid 
from a (ju.intity of miscellaneous publicaLioiia of various character 
.\ii<l value, and contains nothing original or showing any acquaint- 
ance with tho subject beyond what might easily be obtained from 
the ordiiiitry external records of public events, eked out by idle 
and worthless scandal as to private matters. It is, in fact, a narri^ 
tive coiupoaed entirely from qutside observation, and without any 
of tliat inlimate personal knowledge and insight which constituto 
the essence of genuine biogniphy. Moreover, the writer bas 
not the calm and judicial, i\ny more than the thoroughly in- 
formed, mind which is required for such a task as ho haa undeiT^ 
taken. He writes iu a spirit of spiteful and prejudiced ahtagonisgi^ 
which shows his incapacity to give a fair summing up either of 
political character or policy. Lord Boacon&tleId*a public career has 
uo d )ubt been one which in some of its aspects aBbrda considtt^ 
cible ti'inpliition to uutavoiimble criticism ; but a just e6tiinata.af 
h>6 public Rcmces demands a ciindid arid impartim exminftdotf. ' 
l or these reasons, the present work cannot be regarded os flt trust* 
worthy lii^story. Jt is, in fact, a mere raking ap of old stories, ths 
.-iigniiienricc ol which has long been exhausted, and widoh Height 
now well bo forgotten, 

A new edition of Sir Edward Greasy^s History of the Ti;u^ldih 
Empiie § bas been provided to meet the general desire fbr infoor* 
miition on this subject at the pretAMit time. It gives a compeheo* 
sivo view of the chief evtmts in Turkish history from tho* 
appearance anti exploits of the Ottoman Turks under Eirtoghm In 
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A^alfiocMrdownto the present da^. The hookas the enthor 
mfttfooe, is chi&Hy ft^onded on Von Hammer'e elaborate re- 
but a lai^ number of other authorities have also been 
consulted i so that » !» a valuable digest of the best information. 

A iek^tioii ^of the poexns of the iate.Mr. Thomas Hood, or Tom 
Hood as he 'wos more commonly called, with a brief sketch of 
his life, has been issued as a memorial which will no doubt be 
apnreeiated hr hia friends. Beginning life as a olerk in the War 
<Mce, he applied hie leisure hours to Utemry work^ and afierwards 
g4pe himsmf up to it ^clusivoly, both in the way of original 
writing and editing. lie seoms to have bean, as wo gather from 
his sisteris memoir-^and his verses suggest the same impression — 
of a Bimplo, kindly nature, not aiming beyond his powers, and 
oentehtea with his positioi, though it was a modest ono both in 
income and reputation. Hia lathers lame was rathor a di(<ad-> 
vantage than otherwise to him, for it suggtjsted a degi-oe of 
» humour to which he could not aspire, and exposed liim to nu 
unfavourable comparison. However, he seems to have worked 
earnestly and industriously within the limit of his powers; Jie 
was hardly a poet, but ho couJd run olF merry rhymes, which 
tnsdo him a friend of young readers. 

The deserved favour with which Mr. Henry Blackburu a aunual 
xck.'ord of the lioyal Ajcademy Exhibitions hns been received has led 
him to bring out a similar publication illustrative of tho pictures in 
the National Gallery Gt this work tho first part — relating to tho 
British SchooV^bw just appeared. It gives a description of every 
picture in the e^ht rooms, and, as far as possible, in its order on 
the walls ; and in the cose of the more important works a small, 
but very accurate and spirited, re])roductiou of the original, the 
aim being, as the author says, to record the composition of pictuies 
for the use of student*?, and for reference by those who Lave not 
had an opportunity of visitiiiL^ the National Gallery. Those illus- 
trations are produced by the Typographic Eloliing Company. 
Although the nature of such a work renders it impossible to 
make it a perfect representation of the collection, it has a value 
of its own, as an agreeable and instructive memorial of the 
Gallery, which helps to revive tho impressions I'crmed during 1 
a visit, w'hile it affords a good idea of the pictun^s to those who 
liave not seen them, Thti laudacajics are, of course, dilhcult sub- 
jects for this kind of treatment, but ihoy are delicately done, and 
supply a distinct improhsion of the outlines and grouping of the 
scene. In the case of Ihii figure pieces it is really wonderful how 
^ much dlect is compressed into these little engravings. 

These are certainly stmngo liuios.^ A jmblishing firm has just 
brought out what is called, oddly enough, The Leo)iold l^htikapneX^ 
apparently under tho impre&sion that nowaditys fShakspearo's 
name by Itfeelf will not s<dl his works, but requires adventitious 
support. An amiable young prince Las therefor© been per- 
euailcd to shed upon the poor bard the lustre of hU distinguished ^ 
patronage; and F. J. Fnruivall, who seenis to ho under the 
impression that the main object of Slmlispearo’s existence as a 
■dramatist was to fui'tiish himself and other coimiientatora with | 
materials for all sorts of fantastic dogmatizing about tho • 
plnys, supplies a long piefaUuy notice. Alost people how- 
ever will, wo imagine, think that ^>luiliS|ieare can sltind very 
well on bis own merits, and does not need either patronage or 
idle commentary. It has also been thought necessary to go to 
Professor Delius, one of the Gei'iUMn luminaries, for tho proper 
text of the works of the great English poet, just as if be had 
btiem annexed like Alsaro . as well as for an arrangement of the 
plajein “a conjectural cliionological order,” which simply comes 
to this — that he sots aside tho dates of the plays as far os they are 
•on record, and substitutes a theoretical a^'^count of the growth 
and working'' of tho poet's “art und genius” out of his own 
fancy. Another feature of the volume is that it includes T/ie 
Two Nobk Kiiimen and Edward IIL^ which have hitherto 
generally been regarded as not really Shakspeare’s work. 

In putting together some biographical sketches of celebrated 
violbm $ Dr. Phipson takes tho opportunity of protesting against 
the way in which “ignorant and vulgtir-minded persons” con- 
found violins with ffdalcs, as if they were just the same. The 
liiddlo is a coarse, common instrument, costing only a few 
V?iilliD«, wbereaa no violin worthy of the name, in the 
Dootors opinion, can be had for less than from live to ten 
pounds ; while for a good solo instrument from twenty-five to 
hfty pounds is the lowest price. Among the eminent performers 
of whom an account is hei-e given are LuUi, Corelli, the Ban- 
nistars; Tartini, Viotti, Paganini, Glo Bull, and various contem- 
‘ penny violinbtB, such as Jihuet, Joachim, Vieoxtemps, Sainton, &c. 
and some of the stories told of them are interesting. The 
Baimiatara used to play at tho Louse of Thomas Britton of 
Olerkems^U Oi>sen, tbe email-coal man who in tho day cried 
bbaaokaabout the town ior ^salo, and in the evening entertained 
iha dUeUmii of IjOndon in a snisli room over his shqi, where 
he and B6me of'his friends played the violin. All newly-arrived 
players were eager to apiiear there. Tartini, who made the 
discoTwy of the ^^ tblid sound," was also, it need hardly be 
ooid, contposSr of the famous Tfiih dd JHawda, Paganini, 
whoso strange appearance is well known, had become a t^rable 
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violin.%playeratsix yeais of age'; and at nine played at a eonoart 
where he was very successful. At thirteen he bejmn to write 
music for tlie violin, and soon i^uired a great reputatiou through- 
out Euri^. Uis first concert iu Ijondon'wtts given at the King's 
Theatre in 1831, and waa attended by a most enthusiastic audimo 
which scimmed with astonisbmeat and ‘delight at tho novelty of 
some of his efforts. It is satisfactory to loam that, as a ri^e,^ 
good violinist must be a man of high mural and intelkctoal 
character. 

The Clothworkers’ Society has published a Ueport * by Mr. W. 
McLaren and Mr. IJoaumont, two coiupotent inquirers, into the 
working of the weaving and olher technical schools of Bdlgiiun, 
Germany, and France, which contains useful information. 

Mr. John Christian Schotky, late marine painter in ordinary to 
the Queen, and well known as a pvofc.«fior of dimwing in iiaval 
schools, is the subject of a simply-written memoir by his daughter.f 
He was a descendant of Baion Wencesles von Tescliky, who, 
having through persecution been dispossessed of his estates, trails- 

J iosed the letters of his name, and became plain Herr Schetky. 
[lis father, John George, was tho eldest son of the sooretaiy 
of Dm Londgraf of Ilesse-Darmstadt, a good violoncellist aud 
composer, who, happening to go to Ediulmrgh to play at a con- 
cert, and liudiug the habits and climate of tlio city suit him, 
settled thoro for life. John Schetky was hia fourth son, and early 
showed a love of tho sea. Indeed, ho was to have entered the 
navy, nnd was booked to a ship ; but bis parents chnngod their 
minds, and ho had to bo content with attaching himself to the ser- 
vice as a marine-})ainter. lie became Drawing Professor at the Royal 
Naval Colhgo, I'urtBtuouth, and some ^ears afterwards at Adois- 
coiubc Collogo ; in 1 .S 1 5 ho was appointed “ painter in water-colours * 
to tho Duke of Clarence, and lour years later Die Prince Regent 
made him “ marine- painter in ordinary.’’ He Bcenia to have been 
a clever artist, and ready to turn his hand to anything ; but bis 
favourite subject was ships, lie probably also owed much of his 
success in life to his geniality, good- fellowship, and tho singing of 
sailors' songvS. He seems to have been very popular in the navy. 
Ho moved about a good deal in all sorts of society, with occasional 
trips abroad ; but it can hardly bo said that there was anything 
very remarkable in bis life, except the number of bodily occidonta 
which happened to him from his youth upwards, of which the fol- 
lowing enumeration is given — being all but drowned in a muddy 
pool and swallowing lots of tadpoles ; being still more nearly drowned 
in a deep river ; fulling against a hsh woman and spraining his ankle f 
falling over the head ot his horse ; fracturing his knee-cap by hitting 
it with a cricket- but; being run over by a carriage-brake; being 
upset in a boat at Oxfoitl ; dislocating his collar-bone by a tumble 
over a slack rope in Die diuk; breaking it over again on board the 
Victor}/: liaviug another fall and hurting his kuoo-pan on tho 
lichuhdion yacht ; being upset in an open carriage ; run away with 
in n cMrriiigo ; gelling his right log fractured on tho yuclit abovo- 
inuntioned ; jumping tiirougli a window (unadvisedly), aud getting 
his Lead cut. “ And that's all,” ho winds up, “ that I can 
remember for Iho present.” This was in j 80 o. liefore his death, 
however, lie had at least two more bad lolls in close succession ; 
but “tho cheerful contentment of a life-lime did not desert him.'* 
He died in i S74. 

A knowledge of the Turkish language seems to be just now 
very much in requisition ; and Mr. Hopkins bos bmi^ht-outahandy 
elementary grammar J of it, with a few easy exercises, which we 
should thiik very suitable for beginners. Mr, Edwin Arnold 
has also compiled “a simple trausliteral " graininur§ of the language 
from various sources, with dialogues and vocabulary, 

Mr. Todlmnter has produced a manual for beginners In the study 
of natural philosophy || which ho succeeds in making simple and 
easily uuderstood, yet odettuately full for a general uMentanding 
of the subject. The present volume comprises four peurU, and 
treats of the mechanical properties of solid and duid bodies. The 
second volume, completing tho work, will deal with what Dr. 
Whewell called tho secondary mechanical sciences — those re- 
lating to souncT, light, and heat. The author is certainly justiiiod 
in hoping that the early studont will here find a satisfootoij 
foundation for his future studies, so. that, though ho may have 
something more to loam, ho will have nothing to unleaxn. 

Mr. Onimp, in tho new edition of his Key to Iht London Monoy 
Market^], brings the work down to the latest date. It contains 
Bu introduction giving an account of the fluctuations of the 
money market, tho economization of capital, the system of allow- 
ing interest on deposits, the circulation of naper money, and so on ; 
a chronicle of important circumstances whi^ have affected the 
market ; and the Bank of England returns from 179a to 1S76 inclu- 
sive, together with some new tables containing the separate totals 
of the bills discounted by the Bank of Euglaoa, and the advances, 
the Exchequer balance^ and the London benkers’ baUmoee for 
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each week during 1857-76. The percentage or propaition of 
reserve to liabiliti^ ia also recorded. 

Mr^Wikonh series of tables* showing the highest and lowest prices 
of every security will ho useful to thc>Be who are interested la 
Stock Exchange transactione. 

Mjt Woithington Smith’s little shilling handbook telling how 
th distinguish betwe<^n edible and poisonous fungi t has reached a 
third edition, and has, it may be hoped, saved many persons from 
the risk of a fatal mistake. The illustrations arc good j but it 
would have been worth while to have had them coloured, even at 
an increase in price. 

A now ediiion of Mr. Kedhoad'a maniuil of Church song, 
consisting of the l*rayer-liook services X for immiing and 
evening, with inusicul notation, has appeared, with con^‘iderablo 
additions and improvement.^. 

^ Mr. Watts, who confesses to a passion for Icelandic travel, has 
, written an account of a recent journey through some hith^^rto unox- 
plored parts of the country, including an ascent of tbo Vulua 
J6kull§ and a visit to the northern volcanoes, with a view to 
showing that, though the general aspect of nature in that region is 
dreary end wild, there is plenty to reward a man of scientitic and 
athletic qualifications for the hardships lie hss to go tlirougli. There 
can be no doubt that the author hiiuHclf thoroughly enjoved the 
hard work and rough living ; but his narrative certainly gives an 
impression that travel in Iceland is rather monotonous m r*^gard 
both to scenery and incidents, 

Mr. W. G. Walker has reprinted tlm Acts of 1S6S and 1876 
rolutiog to euits lor the partition of o.«Utcs j|, along wiili a »‘i»mpie- 
heusive statement of cases, and of the general e licet of the law as it 
stands. 

Mr. Ililey has edited another of those text-hooks of poetr}’^ 
wdiich tend to deaden all sense of poetry by dull and irrelevant 
pedagogisni. It is supposed that a boy capable of understanding 
ilyroD requires to l)e informed that a gazelle is “ a species of .ante- 
lope that the “moping fits’’ of the Ohildo can only be elucidated 
by a reference to Grays Jileyy : that a certain rough expression 
applied by Jlyron to the Uhurcli of Home is from the Book of 
Itevelalions ; that 

Here Folly rinshod to earth the victor’ iilumo, 

And Policy U'gidncd what anus had lout, 

needs to be explained by prosaic details of the, negotiations referred 
to. it may bo true that “pride of jdaee” is “ on expression fnun 
falconry,” but it is surely enough to talvo it as a pure poetical jihitise ; 
and why should any boy bo pulled up at “ auiill^etically mixed” 
in order thi't tho editor may solemn ly rend ud hiui of “ marvel- 
lously mixt " in Young’s Niijht ThonyhtR ? A;',".’n, 

Of its own beauty is thciniad di-^pa^cd, 

And fevers into false creation : — where, 

■\Vh< re ure the forms the sculptor’s soul liatli fsidml ? 

Ill him alone 


Italy and Spain ; but Oeste^loy states that, after exteiii^a 
seai'ches, nono has been found. Tho G^eta consista of-, iS< elesiii|| 
which wore first printed about 1473, but which Sa 

circulation in a manuscript form, with many VariatiqiM ofitext;* 
Tbero was also in England a collection of soma o£ th»B9 Biorkii 
in Latin ; and Oesterley admits that it is possibll th^ thetfollBCii 
lion was of Continental origin, but thinks it probablathat Jt wiUl 
compiled in England, and thence passed to theContinent|Wbmit 
was continually altered by aduitlons and dbrruptio^^ Jpl 
theories as to the author of the work are purely negative ; 
assigning it to llerchorius, tho Prior of St. Eloi, being pxot^e^anced 
unproved, and tho claim of Ileliimnd equally doubtfiu. It is also 
one of his coujcctures that at some early period there were 
colltictimis of stories taken from Itoman history iu actual Use as 
texts for sermunsj and that these wero afterwards brought tog^ 
ther in order to provide materials for moralizing, the stories 
being regarded as of only secondary importance^ though afterwards 
they beeamo the chief part, and tho moralizing went into tbe 
background. In spite of the title which the W’ork bears, it con- 
tains, in the form in which it has come down, very little matter 
really relating to Rome, though the collector, in introducing these 
stories, prefaces almost every ono with tho name or reign of a 
I toman Emperor who in many cases never existed, or had no 
connexion with the circumstances of the story. Thus in their 
origin thej were probably classical fictions, but were resolved ' 
into allegory to suit tho purposes of religion. Taking the Gnsta 
genenilly, though they liave a curious interest as records of 
nmnners, and have somoLimos n quaint humour, they are- very 
dull reading'-, and most people, wo fancy, would soou get lired^ of 
them. 
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surely does not need to bo expounded by such stupid verbosity 
n.s, “Nature in her actual Ixitnity never attains to ideal perfec- 
tion. The Paradise which may be tho ollspri ng of our despair 
passes the power of pen and pencil to delineate.” This sort of 
thing is kept up on every page; and it may Iw easily conceived 
that the pupil can have little idea of the flow of poetry when his 
attention is constantly drawn olf from the text by a\ieh idle uud 
distracting interruptions. 

Mr. Glaister has translnted the liifo of the Emperor K.‘irl tho 
Groat *•, written by Eginhard, -whowns bis .wietary and private 
chaplain, and his constant counsellor and c-cjiupnnioii. Tho Life was 
written in Latin and did not exceed more than forty pages, yet it is 
said to have been the chief literary production of the age. 3 lr. 
Glaister Hupplirs an introduction and notes. 

Mr. Wynnard Hooper has prepared a n'.vised nnd corrected 
edition of Mr. Swan’s inmslatiou of the popular story-book of tho 
middle ages, known as Gesta RumanorumX^j which was published 
in 1824. Mr. Swan did not profess to give u literal tmnslafion, 
but took many liberties with the text; which the revising editor 
tiiinks ho w'as entitled to do, considering llio loose and careless 
style of tho narrative, though ho did nut always do it discreetly. 
2 ^fr. Hooper baa therefore ^ono over the work, adopting it where 
there was no departure Iroui tho old text, restoring passages of 
importance Svhich had been omitted, and correcting errors in tmns- 
lation. A German writer, Hcrmnnn Oesterley, has thrown a good 
deal of light on the origin of this curious coilectiou of tales ; and 
Mr. Hooper has given a pretty full summary of his conclusions, 
i >01106 bad a theory that some of the original manuscript of the 
Gesta might be discovere<i in some of tlie stores of papers in 
the monastic and other libraries of Germany, y witzerland, and 
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TITK COMING \VAK. 

A mong the reasons which induced Lord Haktington 
and Jjord Gkanville to call attc^ntion to tho late 
negotiations, a Judicious dosiro to antieij^ato IcaS discreet 
politicians may probably not have been wholly inoperative, 
it was at tho same time, according to Parliamentary 
ethics, a logitimato object to prove that tho Govern- 
ment had been altogether or partly in the wrong. Lord 
UaR'IINOTOn’s consuroa of the conduct of aftaira were 
stronger than those of his colleague in the House of Lords ; 
but it may bo doubted whether the leaders of the Oppoai- 
tion aro not content with tho fortune which left to thoir 
rivals tho duty of dealing with an insoluble problem. The 
interest which attaches to retrospective criticism becomes 
•every day fainter. It may be hoped that the question 
wliethor it was well to reject the Berlin iMcmorandurn 
in the spring of 1876 bus bcim raised for the last time 
by Lord Guanyillk. Inqiartial students of tho BIuo- 
buok.s have probably arrived at the conclnsion that there 
was ‘novor any chance of persuading either Russia or 
^fiirkey to listen to tlio counsels of England. Jiord 
Dfiuijv, while he disclaimed 'the authorship of the Pro- 
tocol, justly observed that, if it had been expressed in 
stronger language, it would have been still more un- 
acceptable to Turkey ; but the truth is that none of the 
documents which have, during a year and a half, embodied 
attempts at compromise have practically influenced the 
course of affairs, Tho Andrassy Nolc, which was the flrst 
of the series, was after a short hesitation signed by all the 
Powers, and, unlike all succeeding instrunloiits of tho same 
kind, it was immediately accepted by tho Porto; yet 
neither the Berlin Memorandum nor tho ultimatum pre- 
sented by the Conference proved to be more absolutely 
ineffectual. Turkey has throughout refused to submit 
to dictation, and Russia had j)robably many months 
ago determined ou war. Tho English Government, having 
rightly or wrongly resolved to maintain entire neutrality, 
could not restrain ambition on one side or obstinacy on tho 
other. Tho result of tho Conference di8{)elled tho feeling 
or fancy that the Porto was only encouraged to resistance 
by confidence in the support of Englani^. Tho guarantees 
which were unanimously proposed by tho six Powers were 
rejected with as little hesitation as if they had proceeded 
exclusively from Russia. The hope which was still faintly 
^bertained of acting ou the prudence or moderation of 
nas'sia has been not less completely disapwinted. 

It conld not bo expected tlut in either House the leaders 
of the Opposition should pass over in silence tho supposed 
errors of the Government, especially as they aro all attri- 
buted to a systematic policy ; yet tho general impression 
produced by the debates both in tho Tjords and the Com- 
mops is th^t the discussion is essentially idle. It is impos- 
sible to believe that peace or war depended either on tho 
ivordieg of the Pt-otocol or on Lord Derby’s Declaration. 
The Ejnglish Government may have hod good reasons for 
scrutinizing narrowly the ttjrms of the document which 
was tpndered for signature ; and if n mistake was made, 
it isonsisted rather m the vague and elastic character 
of the pledges which wore given than in tho omission of 
still more binding covenants. The Declaration, or condi- 
tioi^al deibasancO) had tho merit of placing on record 
the motives which induced tho English Government to 
undertake a^iy kind of obligation. It was distiuctly under- 
stood by all parties, and it was plainly stated by 
Lord' Derby, that the Protocol was accepted for the 


sole purpose of facilitating tho disarmament of Russia 
and T^trkc3^ When the negotiations were concluded, all 
tho Governmonts, with the exception of Russiiii, sup- 
posed that, wliatever might he tlic merits or delects of tho 
Protocol, peace had been patched up for a time. If tho 
Government of St. Petersburg had thought fit to uso 
concilLitory language, the Porto would in all probability 
have gladly made concessions for tJio purpose of escaping 
from a dangerous sitnatiou. The overbciH'ing and menacing 
tone of Prince GoRTcnAKOFF’s communications produced, 
as might have been expected, the opposite effoot. It is 
absurd to assume that a different form of Protocol, with or 
withont an accompanying Declaration, would liave altered 
tho decision of Russia. Tho English Government, which, 
over party it might have represented, had only two courses 
between which it could choose. Tho theory of joint co- 
ercion may bo recommended by plausible arguments ; but, 
if it is once rejected, tho only alternativo was to remain 
neutral, and to try, wdth or without success, to binder or 
delay by diplomatic methods a Russian doclaration of w’ar. 
It is a waste of time to criticizo the details of a negotiation 
which it w^as always in tho power of Russia to render 
abortive. Lord Derby’s statement on Thursday night 
satisfactory in as far as it furnished an almost superfluoii.s 
confirmation of tho certainty that England will not tako 
part in tho defence of Turkey, His intimation that war is 
iiiovitablo will have dispelled no existing doubts, although 
Russian journalists strangely affect to assume that there is 
still a possibility of peace. 

TJho Emperor of Russia and his advisers arc exclusively 
responsible for the WTir which they have deliberately pre- 
pared. The policy of aggression could only have been 
checked by a union of tho Great Powers which was in 
the actual circumstances impossible. The Russians have 
achieved tho diplomatic triumph of thwarting Lord 
Derby’s laboinous eObrts to preserve peace ; and, if they 
have leisure for tho study of English debates, they may 
perhaps take pleasure in tho comments of tho Opposition 
on the alleged blunders of tho Government. It is never- 
theless not improbable that tho Russians would willingly 
exchange positions with the opponents or backward allies 
whom they have easily baffled. Tho advantages of thoir 
present entorpriso may perhaps be considerable; but 
they can only bo attained at tho cost of heavy sacrifices. 
That tho^ Turks cannot finally repel the invasion of 
a greatly supeirior force may be confidently assumed; 
but General Fadaieff, who has lately arrived with 
or without a diplomatic commission at Belgrade, long 
since explained to his countrymen that any conquests 
which they rai^lit effect in Turkey would bo hold only 
by tho permission of Austria. Tho able advocate of a 
Slavonic crusade proceeded to draw the logical inference 
that the first efifort of the Russian forces should bo dirdct>{d 
against Austria and Hungary ; but no such policy is at 
present ooiitemplatod by tho Russian Government, and 
the alliance of the throe Imperial Governments still 
nominally subsists. In two or three^*^ Weeks the impedi- 
ments which jjihe weather has placed in the way of an 
advance will b^ve been removed, and the Russian army 
will effect an unopposed march from the Pruth to the 
Danube. As kng us the Turkish fleet comiuRnds the 
Black Sea, all stores and munitions must be convey^ by 
land, without the aid of railways. Tho passage of the 
Danube >vill offer no serious difficulty to capable 
generals in the command of a superior army, and tho nCkt 
step will be either to t^iege or to mask the Turkish 
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'ortressos to thq south of the river. It is doubtful whetlior 
hero will ba time to cross the Balkan during the summer 
and early autumn, and in the winter active operations 
must be suspended. 

The obr^ious drawbacks to the benefits winch tho 
.Etussians might derive from vict<»ri<^H in Kuropoan Turkey 
have induced many political and military iheorists to con- 
jeetnro that their more serious operations will uiko place 
in Asia. Since tho time of tlu' Crimcini war the conditions 
of an Asiatic campaign luive boon charig.-d or reveiscd by 
the conversion of the Caucasus from a barrier against in- 
vasion to a basis for aggressive inoveinenta. Tho sinnigth 
and tho destination of the Russian army on tlio Kasbirn 
frontier of Turkey ar<^ cniircly unknown ; and it is pnssllfle I 
that largo detac] line nts from the (irand Duke Ni<'Hoi.‘r\> •, 
army may have been minUi without attracting atlcution. It is 
almost certain that tho Turks have drawn the greater part 
of their disposable forces to the liUrojiean theatre of war, 
ami they will oiler a comparatively feeble rosislanec to 
the enemy in their Asiatic provinces. In that (piartt'r there 
is no neighbouring Rower which can in any event dc[)ri\e 
Russia 01 tho fruits of victory. Kven ]\.M\>ia is niovo likely to 
seek fora share in the spoils of M’urkey tir.in to assist a 
Mnliometan neighbour’; and tlio conquertsl tribes ol (k-ntml 
Asia, though they would perhaps willingly revolt, will not 
bo formidable cuernieH to Russia. Ry overrunning A^ia 
Minor Russia might perhaps take possession ■ T some sraport 
on the Mediterranean whieh would turn ihc obsta<*lo <»(' Iho 
Straits, Tho temptation of effoeting easy and permanent 
oouquesta will be strong; but perhaps the liuseuu (ui- 
vernmont maybe embarrassed by its professions of religions 
and national sympathy wdlh the Ch^lv‘^tians of BuropiMu 
Turkey, who would have no interest in Asiatic Irianiplus. 
Altogether, the authors of an unneeessavy war are not to 
be onviod. The expenditure whic h has already boon in- 
curred will long wc'igli beavily on the resources of tho 
Kuipiro; and it is sahl that largo numbers of workmen 
iuvve been dismissed from enqiloyment in coiiseci^uence of 
the stagnation of industry, (ireat c (forts will be nmdi3 to 
Busiain tho national credit ; hut it intiy be doubU^d whether, 
in the coritingoncy of a hmg war, it will be ]»^».‘^siblc to ]Miy 
interest on tho debt. It is strange that tlic I'lukaithi ojn.sts 
of the Peace Society abstain trom noLicjiig u sinking 
jllustration of their doctrines. 


THE SALRjRI) l-ildLTIOX. 

Salford edcctiou has excited considnralue iiitciest, 
JL as its result was thought likely^ to show w hether the 
Guvernmeiit had really lo&t ground in ihc constitin'iieics. 
The electoral body numbiu’s over twenty-twm tlioussoul, and 
the borough is not only in loaneashiiv, hut is close lo Mun- 
chester, bo that the opportunity was olVeivd for testing llu? 
popular judgment on a largo scale and in a great eeiitiv. 
Mr. CiLADSToNt', and Mr. Riuout wrote to soy that they frit 
1 he keenest in tej'cst in the issue, and many Liberal mcmi- 
bers went down to make as exciting speeches as nature or 
art enabled them to make, and to testify that the eyes 
not only of England, but of Europe, were Txed mi 
Salford and its election. It was a fight between 
jjarties, nut candidates. Mr. Kay, Iho Lilwral candidate, 
Avas too ill to be present, and Colonel VVAtiKKU honestly 
owned that he could not speak, and contented himself with 
repeating that lie was a Conservative, tanking heaven 
that bo w^uB not a law'yer, and apologizing himself and 
his name. Most of the speaking was thoref^to done by the 
Lilicrals, and Avorso speeches liavo perhaps seldom been 
made. Tboorclically the electors of Salford were regarded 
as ]wrftons of extreme ami extraordinary intelligence ; but 
practically it was considered i.hai there was notliing too 
silly to be said to them. It is of course quite proper for 
Liberals to abuso Conservatives during an election time, 
but there ought to be some measure and mothoti in tho 
abuse. A favourite topic was the coincidence of tho reign 
of a Consorvativo Government with bad times for trade ; 
not tlial ono was exactly the cause of the other, but, 
as a poetical speaker put it, they were! birds of evil 
om(‘u that appeared togetbtir. Tho extravagance of 
the Government waB naturally denounced, as it is an 
axiom of Liberal politicians that all Conservative Govern- 
.jnents are inherently extravagant. I'be appointment ot 
< Lo][*d HAMinoN was once more dug up as a proof of 
Enanciai recklessness ; and, if be should read what was 
ip^id of him, which is not pi*obuble, ho would have tho 


pleasure of Sliding himself described as a useless oldhaok, 
provided for by a flagrant job. Mr. Tuevklyan was 
among the Liberal spoakera, and ho has too much ability 
to make any speech that is entirely vapid ; but oven he 
seems to have been overpowered by the air of Salford, and 
condescended to toll a tale of a visit Ivp made in Kent 
lately, when ho was usked to speak to a chaiice meeting 
of agricultural labourers. He owns that, being thus 
suddenly called on, he had nothing in particular to ; 
but lie produced so great an effect on his audience, too 
labourev.s listened to him Avith so much rapt intelli- 
gence, find tlieir houost faces beamed with so divine 
an iritcllt‘< tual light, that ho AVQS (piito awestruisk 
widi horror at the thought that such men, so noble 
111 thc'iiisni^'S iuul so inlervsted in what lie said, sliould not 
have a vote lor their county. AVIieii speakers inferior to 
.Mr. TiiEvr.i.iAN occupied tho time of the many meetings 
licld on eillior side, i.ssu( 3 S were rnised and gravely debated 
wdiieh seem remarkably small for a place of such intel- 
I ligenec as Salford. Mr. CuAKi.EY, lor example, the sitting 
I C\)nservative member, entered with much zest and ani- 
j mution into the (pu^stion of the comparative merits of the 
I law bonks wliich he has Avritten and tho law books which 
I Mr luM writicii, and he pronounced warmly in fav<iai 
I of the superiority of his own compositions. Eor such very 
' clever jieopie as tlu‘ electors of Salford are said to be, there 
i is an air of Eatanswill about their election contests whicK 
I i.s a matter of some surprise. 

i Th(u-e Avero, liowu^ver, two jioints of wide and general 
! interest raised at Salford on which tho electors, by roiurn- 
j iug a (\m>*'i*vutive, may be ti\kcn to have })ronouiiccd an 
! opinnm. The tirst avuh whetlier a Liberal is lo win a seat 
by pandering to tho cvolchit-mungor.s, and the .second was 
whether the Ea-dcrn [lolicy of the (Tovernment deserves to 
I be enudtmiio l. ^Ir. Kay went into tho deepest (iepUj.s (d' 

1 trimming. Jleliid high for tlio .Homo Rulers, and equcdly 
1 high for iho leet»>ta]lcrs ; and ho >vas rewarded with a 
certilieato from Mr. IKi it and a vole of approbation from 
the Temperance Assoelation. As things turned oqt, he 
made a bad bai’gain, and lost more through the ilisgiisi of 
waverers than lie gaim-d through Ids pliancy to strnngo 
j su])|H)rters. Mr. Biir's ei'ilillcalo was to tho elfe'ct 
' tkal ZMr. Kav wm'S i’eady to Mqiport the propusid 
fv)r a Gommitiee of tmjuiry into tho cluiins of the 
' Home Rulers and for the immediate release of the 
I t'eniau prisoners, and furtAier to vote straight on Irish 
1 questions genenilly. It may bo true that even this amount 
; of wild facility dal not enable liim to catch the united 
. JriMi vote, as some at least of the IrLsh may be nitlier 
! Catholics than Home Rulers, :uid may think uioro of 
; rev(*nging the wrongs of Roland than of setting up a Rar^ 

' hament whore Mr. Raumu.Ii and i\L', BiGGAU would talk on 
' for ever. Hut, if tluv luidiviilcd lush vote liad been polled 
' for Mr. Kav, he would probably have alienated more voters 
than he attrackd. Ko issue can be plainer and more si mph^ 
tliiuilhat winch Home Rule presents. It is theissuo whethei 
the I5nti.sh Empire ks to be broken up or not. An 
Engliidiman may honestly think that oven this consequence 
ought to he faced, and that the irisli claims to huAC tho 
Empire broken up for their amusement are morally bo 
strong that to contest them is wicked. Rul, if ho thinks so, 

‘ ho ought to say so. Tho controversy has long since reacbetl 
a jiuint w'hich makes it impossible to say tliat any further 
iiupiiry is needed. The matter has boon thoroughly argued 
out, and iho Liberal leaders have taken quite as dcc.idJl^ 
a position with regard to Home Rule us the Conservative 
leailer.s. No one cun bo more frank and hearty in his 
oiipositiou to Homo Rule than Lord LIartincjton ; and if 
Mr. Kav so demeaned himself as to get a cortiticate of good 
behaviour from Mr. Butt, he separated himself as distinctly 
as be could do from tho leader of his own party on a vital 
question. The calculation which a Liberal candidate may 
be tornpted to make, that if he does trqckle a little to the 
Home Rulers ho will not do much harm, as tho oppo- 
sition of his own leaders, joined to that of the Minis&y, 
makes the project of Homo Rule a basclesH dream, 
is one wliich the thought of humah weakness may excuse, 
but tho appearance of wliich shocks simplo-minded 
electors, and degrades the candidate himself and the ^mrty 
to wliicli ho belongs. So widely is this felt that quite an 
many Liberals will be pleased that a candidate who got 
a certificate from Mr. Butt has been defeated as sorry 
that a seat lias not been wrested from the Conservatives. 

] Mr. Kay obtained the support of the Temperance Associa- 
' tiou as tlic price of promising to vote not only for Sir 
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V7imtud Lawson's PermissiTe Bill, but for the entire cloa> 
ing of pttblic-liouses on Sunday*. It is not perhaps 
aetonisbing that a programme of “ No beer and Bmoar for* 
“ Speaker " did not approve itself to the astute intelUgenoe ’ 
4 )f fcialfgrd. 

As tWe were two issues to bo decided, it cannot bo 
siitd on which the result of the election really turned.' 
'The' electors may have cared more about beer and Home 
or they may have cared mom about Turkey. But 
at:^any rate, they did not think the Eastern policy of tlio 
Government so wrong that they were willing to send a 
nominee of Mr.* Burr and the Temperance Association to 
V oppose it. The Liberal merabers who spoke at Salford 
drew a distinction between ibo Ministry and its Par. 
liaiuentary siypporters, and said, what is iiiconte.stably true, 
that many Consorvativo morabers are much more in- 
temperate and foolhardy than the Ministry itself, and 
would gladly plunge the country into a war 
itussia. The tone of the House of Cornnious is 


for inquiries into the distribution of public burdens. Mr, 
AjiDKiiSOif holds the apparently parad(*xical opinion that 
the poorer classes bare within the hwt low years been sub* 
jocted to an increased proportion of taxation. If the pro- 
position were established, it would siill be impossible tg 
alter the present Budget for the purpose of redi^»ssiug'ihe 
supposed ine/ioality. Even if the question were discussed 
with a practiciil olyect at some nioru convenient time, there 
is but little chance of a further reduction of duties on 
consumption, esficcially as it would necessarily involve an 
increase of direct taxation. It is possible that, after 
the reforms which have l3een effected in the tariff, the 
working classes may still contribute more than their due 
share to the national treasury ; but almost tho only taxes 
which they pay are additions to tho cost of the beer, the spirita, 
and the tobacco which they consume. Areductiemofthe duties 
on Rome of these popular luxuries would be almost nni- 
with I versftlly disapproved. It miglit indeed bo well if beer could 
very ' be cheapened ; but both producers and consumera liave for 


anti- Russian, and the Turks are openly admired for Home time past discontinued the agitation against the Malt- 
baffting the well-meant projects of l^ord Dieksv ; and it | tax. No Finance Minister is likely to have the whole 
was to curb this feeling that the electors of fcsaltbrd were ' amount of tho tax to spare, and a partial reduction would 


invited to send a Libor.al to the House of Commons. But 
clector.s at a distance cannot go into these refined distinc- 
tions. They naturally look at what the Oovernmeut has 
done, and ask themselves whether it is to be blamed or not. 
Tho only practical question is whether the nation is to be 
dragged into a wnr for any other purpose than tho pro- 
lection of British interests. Jt is difficult to sec how any 
one could havo a cleaver opinion on this head, ov express it 
more strongly and pertinaciously, than Lord DwituY. He 
has told tne Turks throughout, and he repeated Iho 
statement On Thursday night, when war was known to 


scarcely afiect the retail price of beer. 

I Tho ocononiists of a former generation were more iortu- 
: natc than their succes.sors of the prcsout day in opportuiri- 
I lies of denouncing fiscal abu.?es. Forty year.s ago the great 
j majority of taxes wore demonstrably mischievous, even if 
I ibe immediate loss to the taxpayer had boon put out of con- 
sideration. Industry was impeded in innumomble ways ; and 
someimposts, such as tho Window-tax, iiitlioted great injury 
on the community by affecting personal comfort and health 
in cases where the tax was evaded. Sir Robeet Pkel and 
Mr. Gladstone, with some Finance Ministers of less emi- 


be unavoidablo so far aa human foresight can go, that jieijco, have gradually removed all glaring hardships and 


the Turks are not to have any assistance from England 
He went, indeed, on Thursday much further than ho has 
over gone before, for ho asserted not only that neither 
Fran<;o nor Austria would ask England t ) put I be Treaty of 
1856 into effect, but ho reserved for England the right in 
any case to consider whether the ' treaty had not become, 
as all treaties are liable to become, obsolete by tho lapse of 
time and the change of circumstances. A remark which 
Russia would more gladly welcome from the Ups of an 
English Foreign Secretary could not be imagined. That 
tho electors of Salford were in favour of leaving Turkey 
to its fate, whatever that fate may be, was clear, for as to 
this both sidc.s were agreed; but this way of looking at thing.s 
did not create any ground of antagonism to the Ministry, 
which proclaims energetically that it is precisely of the same 
opinion. The notion that the Ministry may he overturned 
by its own supporters ia a vciy visionary one, and those 
who entertain it fall to take into account both the admirable 
diflcipline of the party itself and the probability that the 
more noisy and unruly Conservatives in the Commons may 
have something of the same feeling which actuates the 
friends of the Home Rulers, and may calculate that they 
cannot do much barm when their own leaders and tho 
Opposiition are there to prevent the expression of their seu- 
iimeuta haying any practical effect. 


THE BUDGET. 


T he modest Budget of the present year has offered 
little encouragement to financial theorists. When the 
CJiuncellob of tho Exchequer could neither remit nor 
modify the most insigniHoant tax, elaborate demonstrations 
that any part of the fiscal system ought to bo readjusted 
can excite but little interest. Captain Nolan might think 
himself fortunate in raising a short debate on his plan for 
an exemption of a fixed portion of every income from tax- 
ation. The plan has been often suggested, and it presents 
a certain show of symmetry ; but it would be absurd to 
reliero the owner of lyoool. a year from a burden amount- 
ing to 6d., while the deduction would sensibly affect 
tho public revenue. The exemptions introduced by Sir 
Stafford Northcotb last year were arbitrary and perhaps 
anomoloiis, and it is geneially agreed that it would not be 
wise to proceed fhrther in the same direction ; but tho 
rough»and-ready mode of relief had the merit of being 
extended only to tho owners of small inoomes, or to the 
poorer section of the middle class. A fixed; allowance 
on mcomo.s large and small would produce no appreciable ! ^ 

diminution of discontent. The time is not leisS unpropUious ! part they are far from rich ; but still they fom a minority; 


inequalities. It is perhaps because absolute symmetry of 
.taxation seems no longer out of reach that amateur 
liii}incicr.s from time to time propose theoretical approxima- 
tions to their own standard of perfectiou. The Income-tax 
has long been the favourite subject of ingenious reformers. 
Even the crmlo notion that adistincliou ought to be drawn 
betweem incomes of longer and of shorter duration from 
timo to time finds utterance in tho House of Commons. 
Chancellors of tho Exchequer, Iraving perhaps no inclina- 
tion to spend their timo in teacliing the rudiments of 
economic soienco, always meet objections by tho vague 
statement that it is iinpo.ssiblo to attain poifecb equality. 
The aneicjit controversy seems likely to die out for want, 
not of liuoncial thooi-ists, but of a populiir audience. 
Tho class which was disposed to clamour against tho 
tax has been bought off by liberal concessions of differ- 
ential rates and exemptions. It is but dull work to 
cx|>OQnd the grievances of injured classes which are theniw^ 
selves perfectly contented. If Sir Staffoud Nokthcotb 
or any of his successore become Butficiouily prosperous 
to restore the percentage of two years ago, and to avoid 
further changes, they will hear little more of iho anomalies 
of the Income-tax. Tho consumers of tea,^ of currants, 
and of a lew other commodities which are still liable to 
Customs duties aro scarcely conscious of tbe artificial addi- 
tion to tho price. One instalment of tho free breakfast 
tablo ha.s been roallzcii by the abolition of the sugar duty ; 
but it is improbable that tea will for many years be 
admitted free. If consumption must be taxed, duties 
ought, as ill the case of tea, to bo conRuod to articles 
which cannot be produced at homo. Tho whole amount of 
the tax is received by the Treasury, and no tribute is paid 
to protected producers, lii tho case of tobaooo, legislative 
prohibition ctfects tbfy object which in tbe case of toa ov 
wine is atlaiuod by naturel unfitness of soil and climate. 

Tho only maloontonts who iiave expressed serious dis- 
satisfaction willingly admit that no redress cun be expected 
until the Chancellor of the Exchequer is once more in 
possQBsion of a surplus. Tho Railway Companies have tho 
advantage of a Report of a Committee in their favour^ 
although Mr. Ashley’s speech shows that tbe membera 
were not unauimous. Sir Stafford Nouthcotb gives little 
encouragement to prospective demands for reUof ; and tho 
House of Commons always regards with leniency any 
special tax which is imposed on a limited section of tho 
community. The brewers aro treated with almost delibe- 
rate injastioe because they are few in number ; and also 
because they ore supposed as a rula to be rich. Railway^* 
shareholtj’evs are suliiciently numerous, and for the most 
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and they are often regarded, not in their separate capacity, ^ 
but as ooustituent members of large and wealthy corpora, 
tions. In spite of accepted economic principles, it is 
generally taken for granted that no part of the 
tax falls on the consumers or railway passengers. 
Oho immediate cause of the agitation against too tax was 
extremely irritating. It was discovered, after many years 
of acquiescence on the part of the Goyernment depart, 
ments, that a legal objection might be raised to claims for 
exemption'^ which had been allowed to the Companies. 
The tax was not leviable on trains which traversed the 
irholo lino of a railway, stopping at every station, and paid 
for at the rate of not more than a penny a mile. In courao 
of time the Companies, greatly to the benefit of the work- 
ing people, improved the speed of tho trains ; and it ap- 
peared by a judicial decision that they bad forfeited their 
exemption. In taking advantage of the result of an over- 
sight, the Government contended that cheap trains had 
become unoxpcctudly protitable ; but a lax which is 
levied in virtue of a subtle interpretation of an 
enactment which had been iuteuded to prodnee an 
opposite result is not satisfactory. Tho nnexpeciod 
operation of the law would have been corrected if 
it had not alFectcd Railway Companies, which havo for 
mj^c mysterious reason incurred the ill will of tho House 
of Commons. TI»o .special Income-tax on * largo portion 
of their earnings will almost certainly bo maintained ; but 
.Sir Stafford Noutiicote intimated an intention, not of 
giving tho tax away, but of selling it to Companies which 
might bo inclined to give equivalents in the form of accom- 
modation. In tho meantime, tho monopolists who are 
constantly denounced by writers and orators must in 
some cases submit to pay away more than their whole 
income in tho form of passenger duty. Tho (companies 
some years ago prudently declincil a commutation which 
was oiiered by Mr. Lowe. An exionsiouof ibe duty to 
goods traffic might havo ailbrded relief to tho Southern 
lines, which depend for their receipts chiefly on passengers ; 
but it would havo been indiscreet to establish the principle 
of indiscriraiLato taxation of railway traflic. Tho discus- 
fiioii, which is not of primary importance'; illustrates the 
exaggerated character of tho popular beliet in tlio power of 
Railway Companies. Directors and shareholders, tlioiigh 
they are absolutely unanimous in denunciation of the tax, 
C&nuot obtain a hearing. 


RUSSIA AND THE UNITED GREEKS. 

A SERIES of papers lias been presented to Parliament 
illnatrating tho curious but effective manner in 
which tho Russian Government deals with religions diffi- 
culties. In a part of Russian Poland, near tho Galician 
frontier, there has dwelt from time immemorial a popnla- 
lioii of United Greeks — that is, of persons who at the time 
of tho rupture bet ween the Eastern and Western Oliurches 
placed themselves in communion with tho latter, but re- 
tained the rites and usages of the former. A scries of 
Papal Bulls have been issued at different dates, oorameucing 
from the end of tho sixteenth century, by which the liberty 
of these members of the Romish Church to preserve their 
Greek rites has been guaranteed. Bub the United 
Greeks aro in many districts scattered among tho Polish 
Catholic population, and for many years a process went 
silently on by which Romish rites were introduced and 
tho Greek rites were Bupplaulcd. Tho peasantry were 
attracted by the more gorgeous ritual of tho Latin worship, 
and the landlords — Poles and Catholics — were eager to use 
their power os patrons of incumbencies to fill tho United 
Greek churches with priests inclined to approach as nearly 
as possible to the Latin rites. After the Polish insnrrec- 
tion of 1863 the Russian Government decided to stop this 
process of gradual conversion; for the United Greeks 
in question are Russians, not Poles, and the Govern* 
znent saw with anxiety this slipping away of a 
Russian population out of its bonds. The higher 
clergy of tho United Greeks sided with the Government, 
and the lower clergy either followed the example of 
fclieir superiors or else were summoned before commis* 
Bionors who asked them their views as to the comparative 
merits of Greek and Latin rites, and, if the answers were 
not satisfactory, suspended or banished thorn. Before long 
all the Uintod Greek clergy of th^ district were pledged to 
uphold the restoi'ation of the pure Greek rite, and it was 
ordered by tho civil and religious authorities tluit by a 


given day the traces of the Latin worship, such as organs 
and Polish chants, should be altogether swept away. But 
the congregations rebelled. They had got aocustomed 
to thS' Latin rito, and claimed that, as their fathers 
had heard an organ, they might hear one too. The 
means they took to express their sentiments wfero of 
a very practical kind. They attacked their own priests 
and stoned ono to death. Then the military were called in, 
and tho peasants attacked the military. The military re- 
taliated. Some peasants who were actually attacking 
soldiers were shot. Others who were in possession of a 
church into which they refused to admit their priest were 
flogged, ono very vehement woman receiving one hundred 
lashes. On a much larger number who were in a state of 
chronic rebellion Cossacks were sent to live, and they were 
eaten out of house and home. It was only about a tenth 
part of tho Greek population that offered open opposition 
to the authorities ; but this part was very firm, and for a 
period of two years there was what may almost bo 
termed an agrarian war in tho disturbed district. 
If tho soldiers were caught when they could not protect 
themselves they were waylaid and murdered, ancf when 
their numbers enabled them to do as they pleased, tho 
‘military treated tho peasants as Cossacks know how to 
treat their victims. So far as order was restored, it was 
due not to tho submission of tho peasants, but to the in- 
crease of tho number of the troops to a point which made 
outward resistance hopeless. Tho peasants gave up religious 
worship altogether, and settled down into a state of sullen 
despair. 

Tho narrative as thus stated takes us down to tho latter 
part of 1874, and it is therefore with some wonder that wo 
find it recorded in April 1875, that all the United Greeks 
in this part of Poland, to the ntimbor of a quarter of a 
million, bad been suddenly and happily converted 
to tho Orthodox Greek Church, and bad abjured al- 
together the Latin worship and tho wsys and works 
of Rome. The Uus.siaTi Government says that this . con- 
version was Bpontaiieoua, and was caused by an in- 
discreet Bull issued by the Pope which did away with 
the recognition by Rome of tho distinctive Greek ritcis of 
tho United Greeks. This brought home to the people that 
they must belong to ono of the two ChurchcB, and they 
chose to belong to the Greek Church. They could not 
boar to bo of a different religion from their beloved 
Empekok, and so they all went over to the fold to which he 
is pleased to belong. In Russia, however, conversion is 
not an easy matter, even when it is conversion to tho domi- 
nant religion, and it was some months before those [)eni- 
tenb enthusiasts could get permis.sion to bo converted to the 
creed of the Czar. It was only when the Czar had him- 
self gained an adequate assurance of their sincerity that 
tho permission was accorded, and then, by way of a begin- 
ning, fifty thousand were allowed tho privilege of being con- 
verted in a day. An imposing ceremonial, at which dele- 
gates from the converted villages attended, gave a fitting 
solemnity to tho occasion. Banners wore blessed by an 
Orthodox Arcli bishop, and given to the delegates to take 
homo with them, and so beautiful a sermon was preached 
by a priest who himself was a recent convert that tears 
trickled down tho rugged cheeks of his hearers. In three 
months two hundred thousand more United Greeks had 
followed tho example thus sot, and the religious diffi- 
culty was at an end. This is tho official account. 
Tho account given by adverse critics is widely different. 
Their view is that this wholesale conversion waV 
entirely duo to force. Pressure, to use tho vaguo term 
employed on such occasions, was exorcised until pres 
sure hod its eftect. Not that the pressure was always 
very groat. No critic could be more hostile to the 
Russian Qovernmont than Colonel Mansfield, the Englisli 
Consul-General at Warsaw, whose communications to the 
Foreign Office form a large part of the papers now pub- 
lished ; and Colonel Mansfield was throughout of opinion 
that the mass of United Greeks were not much interested 
by tho Latin rite, and be asoribes their facile conversion, 
not only to this indifference, bat also to the political action 
of tho Slavonic propaganda, which inclined them to bo ol 
tho same religion as tho head of the Slavonic community. 
But, in the district where the peoplo clung passion- 
ately to the rite to which they had grown uocustomed, 
the conversion was, according to Colonel Mansfield, far' 
from being gentle, voluntary, or real. Ho says that tliL- 
peasants bitterly complained of the conduct of tho dele - 
gates, who had no authority to repre.'^cut thorn, and In; 
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relateB i st^rt of o Tflteige whero the peasants were 
driven ly ^Idterj through a half-frosen river up to their 
wai^ in water to the parish ehurob, where they were inado 
to s^ a netition prating for permission to be converted. 
Even afte Ahe conversion woe nominally comnleted, painful 
dikerc^ces arose between the peasants ana their >^e8ts. 
The peasants insisted on haying miracles. The Vibgin 
. appeared and a crucifix bled ; and a priest was much mal- 
^Hreated'/or venturing to explain that the bleeding was an 
exudaubn of resin* 

When any attempt is made to pass judgment on trans. 
actions of this kind the first thing is to get at the facts ; 
and boro the usual experience of atrocity stories repeats 
itself^ and examination shows that it is hard to come at the 
true story. Colonel Mansfibld was at Warsaw, whero 
he heard anecdotes related to him by Poles, find these 
anecdotes of Catholic Poles were his authority for his 
statements. Lord Augustus Lofi'us treated the comma- 
nioations of Colonel Mansfiisld with coolness, and when 
he songht corroboration for them he ascertained that no 
statements of cruelty having been committed had been 
transmitted from tlie Austrian Cousul-Qoneral at Warsaw 
to the Austrian Embassy at St. Petersburg. This does not 
at all show that the stories told by the Poles were not truo, 
but it shows that stories about Russian atrocities, like stories 
about Turkish atrocities, must be taken with a prudent 
reserve. Then it must be observed that all the alleged 
cruelties, or almost all, were committed by soldiers who 
had been attacked in carrying out their military duty. It 
was the peasants who attacked the soldiers, and not the 
soldiery who attacked the peasants. The priest I'ecognizod 
by law was being placed in possession of his church by iho 
authorities, and the congregations resisted by violence the 
action of the authorities. It is the barbarous use of the 
lash that shocks Western readers j but it is a barbarism 
in complete harmony with the savage custoiBS of 
Russia. If the story of the peasants being driven 
through freezing water to sign the petition is 
true, this was an indisputable instauco of religious 
persecution ; but most of the anecdotes are tales of the 
vengeance of soldiers placed in danger of their lives while 
carrying out the commands of their superiors. That tho 
authorities should interfero to impose a priest on a congre- 
gation y^ioh docs not like him is only an act of persecution 
when the law allows a congregation to choose what doc- 
trines and rites its priest shall follow. The law recognized, 
and had for centuries recognized, the United Greeks as 
having a peculiar religious position, and it was tho congre- 
gations and not tho priests or the authorities who claimed 
to have this position altered. Nor, again, is it very reason- 
able to doubt that the Papal Bull of 1874, coupled with the 
preaching of grand Slavonic ideas, contributed largely 
to tho Bud^den conversion of the mass of the United Greeks. 
The many discomforts attending their position as United 
Greeks, left out, as it were, in tho cold between iho two 
religions, had proba]bly much to do with tho change \ but 
other motives had also so much to do with it that to call 
this conVorsiepi a forcihlo one would be unfair both to tho 
converters and the converted. If the whole matter is 
looked at fairly, it is not so much any exceptional atroci- 
ties of tjJiQ Russian Government that we discover in 
this instance. It is rather the ordinary character of 
the Russian Government apparent throughout, its ruth- 
loss cariying out of its pleasure, tho barbarism of 
its instruments, tho iron tymnny which treats all con- 
version and 0ll incitements to conversion as crimes unless 
the State iO pleased to approve of the change, the appre- 
hension hanging over every one of exile to Siberia, or 
banishment or deportation to an unknown settlement 
where Iifp mfby be endurable, but old friends are lost, and 
strangp'rs are dot as spies over the newcomer — it is all' 
these things that make us recoil from Russia and tho 
Russian Cfhveiikimont, and lament that any fresh portion 
of tho human race should come under the dominion of the 
Czar, 

. =-=r.. 

FRANCE AND RELIofoN. 

oonditiou of Europe at this mon^ent ofibrs a singular 
contrast to the predictioUi which useduto be cotumoxr 
some hve-and-twonty jrew’s since. I|» .wi|A {K>pul^^^ 
supposed thattfe© of theologiqat diithurilm had finidly 
pasi^d awUjTt The world, had not then oolne to, tjhe coni 
elusion that it qould do wijihout a religioi Sltogeth^^ but ^ 


it was for tho most part content with a creed whieh it 
called Christianity, and which was made up in about equal 
parts of the pleasanter side of Christian morality and themre 
obvious results of Free-trade. International ExUbltions 
were eupposod to havo taken the place of rriigious 
functions, and tho ennobling aspiration that the produce 
of all parts of the world might bo admitted everywhere free 
of duty was accepted as an exCSllont substitute for the old- 
fashioned doctrine that the earth is the Lord’s and the 
“fulness iheroof.” The. Papacy in particular was re- 
garded as a played-out institution. The Catholio nations 
were sbwly but steadily growing more enlightened, and aa 
no Protestant would ever again dream of anything so anti- 
quated as persecution, this progress might be trusted to 
go on without lot or hindrance. It was even. hoped that 
in time the Pope would himself see what on anachronism 
ho was in Europe, and after a slight show of resistance 
consent to some convenient arrangement by which he 
would retain a certain titular dignity, and enjoy the 
sort of doforonce from his spiritual children that a 
kindly old annuitant may expect to obtain from a 
family to which ho has nothing to leave. In short, a 
religions peace had boon arrived at by the reciprocal in- 
diilereuce of Protestants and Catholics. The one was sup- 
posed to seo nothing that it was essential to attack ; thb 
other nothing, that they much cared to defend. 
spectacle presented to-day has absolutely nothing in oCbp- 
mon with the spectacle which might have been Looked ^ 
after a quarter of a century of this gradual advance towards 
a commercial millennium. With tho solitary exceptum 
that France is trying to pretend to fool interested in a pos- 
sible Exhibition next year, all the couditions have changed. 
Theological enthusiasm never ran higher. Since the age 
of the Reformation there has never been anytlUDg corre- 
6|)oiidiiig to tho existing aspect of intelleotnal Europe. 
The disiDtegratiou of religious relief has undoubtedly gone 
on much more rapidly and thoroughly than was expected. 
But, instead of having the effect of bringing men t^ethor 
in a kind of languid acceptauce of the substitate most 
popular at the moment, it has arrayed them in two camps, 
each of which is daily going forth to the fight and shouting 
for the battle. Tho Papacy, though its temporal dominion 
has disappeared, holds a religious sway more potent than 
it has exercised for centuries. In Prussia the whole appa- 
rat us of persecution has boon revived against the Catholics, 
while Italy seems bent on improving upon Prussian 
example, and making it impossible for Catholics and 
non- Catholics to live together except as armed and 
watchful foes. In Fitiuce, the most theologically 
careless of Continental countries, a Catholic reaction 
is going on before which political passion grows 
pale. Nothing is talked of, nothing is thought 0^ but 
religion, and, no matter in what a controversy begins, 
it is sure to end in theology. Even the destruction of tho 
Pope’s tomporal power, which at one time seemed as com- 
plete as that of the Holy Roman Empire, is no longer 
acquiesced in. Catholic hopes of its restoration are no 
longer set down by tho wiser heads of the Church as mere 
pious fancio.s ; they are accepted as counters having a cer> 
tain positive value in tho game. Without expecting it or 
knowing it, wo havo dritted into a region of theological 
tempest from which no one can see any issue. 

It is in France especially that the religious question 
swallows up all others. It might have been thought that, 
in a country which is only separated by an interval of 
throe years from a constitutional controversy of the first 
magnitude, religions disputes would havo hold a subordi- 
nate, if an important, plaoCi Tiie best evidence of the 
falsity of this anticipation is to be found in the fact that 
tho revision of the Constitution which will be possiblo in 
s88o scorns hardly thought of except as it affects the reli- 
gious future of the country. It may be safely assumed 
that French politicians havo not suddenly and universally 
become keenly interested in religion ; but, what is quite 
as much to the^urpoae, they feel themselves driven to 
feign an interest wmch they do not feel. This may bean impor- 
tant distinction as regards their souls’ healttL but it bas^next 
to noim|K)rtance as regards the courseofafihm. The potion 
must exist or they would not feel it incumbent on them to 
profess to be possessed by it. Even within the last twelve 
months there has been tf ehange in this roepeot, Oonaor- 
vatim hfMi» found that even in tVauce it cannot command 
the enthusiasm which it ne^s fo^ work unless it can 
invoke some more ardent sehtimeut than the wish to keep 
. wiat youhave and to add what you can to it. It is) not 
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lottg 9inco both Lemtimistifi aud Bonapartists seeiuod to be 
mug the Ghoreh for their own purposes. To-day it would 
D* neater truth to say that it is the Church that is using 
iii««Legitimists and Bonapartists for her own purposes. B^en 
adherents of the Count of Cuamboud have to put forward 
the nsHgiom blessings of a restoration as those which moat 
laadfia it a tnlng to be desired ; and though the Second Bm- 

K a is a httte too fresh in men’s recollections to allow the 
napartists to claim qnito the same eminence in piety, 
yet they are anxious to make it appear that in this respect 
hfAPCFBEON IV, would not Como far behind Hen by V. The 
son of a man who in his day liad more to do with secret 
weieties than he afterwards cared to remember has found 
it necessary to give a formal denial to the statement that 
hafaad become a Freemason, and a stronger proof could 
hardly be afforded of tlio hold which ocelesiasLical ideas 
fa«v^*ovor the most secular of French politicians. 

M. GamhettVs position illustrates the samo tendency 
foem the opposite side. It is probable that, if M. Gambkita 
hnd been able to chooso his part freely, ho would have wished 
to conciliate the clergy rather than alienate thorn. IIo has 
shown this disposition as regards tho two other classes 
which the French democracy most hates — the bourgeoisie 
and the peasantry — and there is every reason why ho should 
cvpially have shown it as regards tho clergy. No man 
knows bettor than he that, if the Republic is to be firmly 
sot up in Franco, it must rest on the basis of a large 
common agpeement. To get it accepted by various sec- 
tions of tbo j^pulation as tho system of government under 
which they will have the freest scope for their sevt ral ener- 
gies- is the object which he has all along proposed to him- 
self, and if among these sections iho clergy could have 
been mclude<l, the success of the Republic would have 
been assured. But M. Gamuetta has seen that this con- 
summation is made impossible by tho division existing 
between the Ghurch and tho democratic paity. To 
what extent this division is radical and permanent is a 
quosUou' which does nob concern the immediate political 
issue. The Church as it is and iho democracy as it is 
' chensh a maiual hatred of tho iiitensest kind. The gulf 
between tliem is one which oven M. Gambbtta’s skiU in 
coRiproimse could not hope to bridge over. If he had 
crossed it himself, be must have crossed it without a 
follower, and a Radical leader without a Radical party 
' would have been a convert of no consideration. Neither 
aide will accopt anything but complete submission. The 
democracy wishes to see tho Church destroyed ; the 
Oliurch wishes to see the democracy subjected to tho stern 
but Salutary discipline of an absolute Government. In 
these circumstances a Republican leader is almost forced 
fo choose his side, and he soon finds that, if he is to choose 
at all,, there is but one choice open to him. 

The latest ecclesiastical excitement in France is the letter 
. of the Bishop of Neve as to Marshal MacMauon, and the 
roiwko which the Cabinet has been compelled to administer 
to the Bishop. The faithfol of tho dioceRe of Nevors cannot 
complain that they have not a suificiontly vigorous 
shepherd. No meditsval Popo ever told a King his duty 
with more plainness than Mgr. de Ladoce has used towards 
the Prssiobkt of the French Republic. As the Bishop 
of a Catholic people, he feds bound to tell tho Marsual 
tl}at the position of affairs in Italy has become intolerable; 
uuit the spiritual liberty of the^PoPfi is of more importance 
to- a Cutholie nation than tlte renewal of tho Treaty of 
Oommorce with England ; and that though it may not be in 
the Mar$1ta(.*8> power to do anything for tho Pupe at this 
moment, he ought at least to l^ve Europe in no doubt as 
to the feeling of the French Government towards the rival 
power's which claim Romo as their capital. Let the Marshal 
dbelaA^xplAi^ly that the France of Sr. Louis and CnAKua- 
SiAOHUr has nothing in common with the Italian RevolnUoiu 
He .will' thus make Fmnoo the natural rallying- point of 
^ OatholioB all over the world, ojaA at all events escape re- 
spousibility for the crimes of which Italy is the theatre. 
A Marshal'iliAoMAUON has probably a aoldier’s dislike to see 
tbe clerg^ invading a province not thi^ own ; but the 
oensure which, bo has vm^nred to administer will not dis- 
pose of tl)^ spirit which has called it forth. 
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they hint at tho expedienqy of increasing powers -wKoh 
have in some instances been so exercLsed as to c^se con- 
siderable alarm. There is no doubt that the Commissioners 
have discharged their duties with zeal and in^rity ; bpt 
it was observed that during a considoinblo time tjie 
lay members who were left alone by the illness and' death 
of Mr. IMacnamara decided important questions flis'con. 
fidently as if they had been Judges of the highest aiAority.^A 
No tribnnal deals with properly of greater magnituSt;, and 
some of tho precedents which are established maf affect 
the valuo of all the railways in tho kingdom* It is always 
inexpedient to question Without urgent necessity the 
soundness of tbe decisions of any judicial body ; bat it id 
generally thought that the Railway Commissioners ' have 
too hahitually refused to allow of appeals to a supe- 
rior Court. In tho majority of cases recorded in tho 
Report only questions of fact were in dispute ; and in 
other instances the Commissioners under tho Act dip* 
charged tho functions of arbitrators. It must be prosum^ 
that they arrived at sopnd conclusions ; but it may b^e 
remarked that neither the judgments which are published 
nor the general Report furnish sufiicient materials for 
forming an opinion on tbo merits of tho difiorent oases. 
Tho ovicionco and the arguments on eitlier side are neces- 
sarily omitted ; and it is only possible to discover that the 
judgments arc carofully drawn, and that they may probably 
be sound. If each Division of the Supreme Court wore 
compelled to publish a similar .R^^port, the result would not 
bo edifying, although judgmeuts on points law are 
more useful than accounts of issues of fact, liie Report 
of tho Railway Commission is analogous to a report of 
cases decided at Nisi Priua. A pndatory summary of 
decided cases has an apologetic air which seai'cely becomes 
tho dignity of a judicial body. In several instances the 
Railway Commissioners give an account of disputes in 
which they have ultimately had no need to exerciao a 
discretion. It seems scarcely wortli while to print at tbe 
public expense a statement that two Companies made an 
arrangement for the division of tho proceeds of certain 
tmilic iu agreed proportions. 

In cases where a formal judgment has boon given, the 
issue is sometimes absurdly small and totally isolated. A 
certain Company refused to allow another Company to 
usoits running powers by placing on tho railway aa engine 
which was said to bo dangerously wide. “Wo decided tliat, 

“ except where less than a spaco of six feet had been 
“ allowed between tho siding in tho station-yard, the 
“ engine was not unfi.t to be used.’* It may be collected 
from the special proposition that, if an engine were too 
wide, the running Company could not compel tho owning 
Company to admit it on their line. In their capacity 
arbitrators, the Commissioners have promoted the public 
interest by construing with legal strictness ambigiiaux 
agreements by which CompatrieH have pledged IJicmselves 
to restrict the railway accommodation of a diaft^^. 
These agroemeutg have generally acquired ParliaiacK^tary 
validity by being scheduled to Acts ; but they fortunately ' 
admit of being explained away; and tho Commissioners 
are more ready than ordinary arbitrators to ^limit tuo 
operation of treaties made for purposes of obsfcrublioii. . A 
student of iho Report must bo actuated by^ morbid 
cariosity i/, except for some practical object, he seeks tO 
compi'chend a narrative of the judgment Wttich rogklatex 
tho timer) of arrival and departure of tho Caledonian ^raum. 
The question may probably have been of some impnsttMikce 
to the Scotch Companies, and even to tbe pasgenj^fm by 
their lines. The North British ' Compalby - poms^'^ 
statutory powers to compel tho Caledonian Urai|pany'/iO 
run trains m conjunction with their own. An 
inent in the corresponding service of the 
afiectod the time of the Scotch trains ; but ^e Oa]^0iil||^,j 
Company seems to have objected to alter its 
The Couimisaioners gravely state that they 
relief demanded in respect of' three trains ; but? 8 
have lett tbo fourth train without alteratiop^ Jnthej 
manner a County Court Ju^e might, if ho^biV,^ 
to publish bis decisions, infom the Grown and 
in general that he hld ordered to pa/oti#^ 

of his debt in a single 8aa4fiihat he ^ ailov^^T 
time to disebargejM^ar part of the 

third charge had whA^ diialiowaA^ m ' thb 


Commisskmew Iwite ^lately 
JL iwith the by tvhM they wens oenstittBte* ^ 
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luiRky irihtipal that a spodaV agreement i$ to r^eive 
a certain ibonBiruotion is Bolemnly recorded m a Clue- 


hook. 


JIOW TO WASTK PUBLIC TIME. 

I P Mr. BtOGAB wore capable of taking a lesson, bo might 
bavo profited by a little incident which occurml on 
Monday cvi*ning. Had any other member given a Bolitory 
Tote in support of an ainondment not of his own inWodneing, 
and then clmllciigcd the SrcAKLu's dooisiou, it is probable 
that the m()\ or would have been toiiehed by tli is devoted 
exhibition of disciples) no, and would have given the atm- 
’ porting Aye which it stems is a neccs.sary qualification for 


^voml oasfc are reported in whic^ the Coinmissionoi^a 
jba^o ideeWfidj^for or against Railway Companies, alleged 
of undue preforenoo. Private traders may deal, if 
they fimf'ib their interest, on different terms with their 
-y|g‘ion»3'A[stomei's ; but, by Mr. Cauuwkll’s Act of 1S53, 

Parltain^ft properly restrained Railway Companies from 

preferring one freighter or carrier to another. Tho Court . ^ i * - 

of Common Pleas afterwfirds, by an obviously just Intorpre- ‘ telierslnp. But tho pn^spect of marchiD]^ mto tho lobby 
iation of the Act, allowed Companies in certain cases to grant | close eompanioiiship wdth tho groat chict of the obbtruc- 
lo^or tevnis to large customers in considenition of greulcr ' tivcB was too much for Sir A. Gokdon S solf-posse^ion 
cheapnesA or of higher profit, Whether the requisite coi di- ‘ ^ ‘ 

t|oii8 of differonbml lates nro Batisfied U a qin flUmi piopir 
to be decided in eadi separate case. Tho OommibSKMiors 
have probably, in determining such disputes, given duo 
t\ eight to the facts and arguments on both sides ; but they 
could not alter the principle of tho Act as it had been eon- 
struod by the Court of Common Pleas. If the tribunal is 
rcoonstituied when the term appofnted by the statute 
expires, Parliament will do well to omit in a new Act tho 
obligatioh to report a trivial dispute betv^ een a enrrier and 
tl Railway Company. It is barely possible that the Reports 
may furnish arguments to counsel engaged lu similar 
iiKjuiries before the Coinmisaioners ; hut, even as prece- 
dents, former judgments will, from difference of circiiin- 
btances, be in most cases irrelevant or misleading. The 
CommiHsiouci# iheniaelves aro peihaps not unwilling to 
call attention to deoiBions which may be thought to )>rove 
the utility of a special tribunal. If similar 
were made for the litigaiiou whioli uribCS 
branches of business, the lidw (yourts, which have iduady 
occupied many years in construotion, would loquiio 
ludciinite exteiibion. There is not the smallest rei'.nn wliy 
ca‘^es of undue piofereueo m contnivcnt on at the Act of 
1853 sliould not be heard and decided b}’ the regular Court s. 

Tho Comrnifesioncjra boast at the U ginning of their Ri'port 
that tho numlier of applications has been greater in three 
years than it had been m the interval between 1853 and tho 
establishment of tho Conunission. It is true thai the exist- 
ence of a remedy for undue prelereiice is now more generally 
understood than m former years, and it is posMblo, though 
"it is not c^tain, that tho proceedings beforu tho Com- 
mission may bo speedier and cheaper than before ,the 
Common Pleas; but against any saving to buitora must be 
bCt (ho charge on the public funds of several thousands a 
year for a Commission which is not yet provided with 
full etnploymcjut. 

]8oxne oub» s winch nvo not included in the pic^ent 
Repoyt have raisid ive doubts as to the poweis ol tho 
ConittusBiom i&. In a well-know ii iu«l auco one of tw o com- 
peiing Comixinicb, wishing to obtain access to a hue and 
statum of tho rival Comjmny, and not having sufficieiit 
ground ti> appear m asseiticm ot its claim, was allowed by 
Commissioners lo u^ local bodies as its inbtrnmeuts 
fob oUainii^jg a cjpisidei able pecuniary advantage to itself. 

By an dugeuiqfiB fi'Mion the real applicant appeared as a 
f>iu tlio suit, and displayed appaiH^nt 
pahUn^&pifit by ostentations readiness to comply with the 
jndgmea'b of the Comroissioners in his favour. The pro- 
moter$ of the litigation had boon defeated in an attempt to 
obtain theiretinp bAiefit in an inqniiy before a Pariiamon- 
kjllljf Gonjmitieo ; but the Commissioners assumed ti right 
ifo provido^fdr the public eouvenicnco without regard to tiio 
respeotivo the Companies who wore the' sub- 

fitautkd, principM In the dispute. In other oases the Com- 


lie sab miito when ^Ir. Biouvb a stcond time declared that 
the Ayes had it, and .suflered Itis amendment to fall to the 
ground in prcfeicnco to piolonging its exibtenco by Mr. 
BiGUAu’b aid. If more members would follow Sir A. 
Qoudom’s example, w’o should not despair of seeing the 
btrategy of the obstructives work its own defeat. There 
must bo many rncmbcis who have long been dimly con- 
scious of wasting the time of the House of Commons, but 
have never been really convinced of their sm xuitil 
they saw ib rcpioduccd in colossal proportions in Mr. 
BiaoATi and Mr. Paumli.. If these gentlemen would only 
gi\c full play to their peiiili nt emotion, the gam might 
more than comptiibatc for the weary hours which must be 
laid at tho door uf those two mciiibors. As yet, unfortu- 
nately, Sir A. GoiiOfix seems to stand alone iu his dotei*mi- 
nation to have no fdlowbhip with the unfruitful Works of 
Mr. Bi(a»Au On this Riinio evening the progress of the 
piovision 1 Mutiny Bill through Ooinuiittec was several times delayed 
111 other % amendments whi( h, if they were not moved with the 
same purpose as Mr. I'KiOVU’b or Mr. Paunill’s, had very 
much the same dlect. As soon as it became plain that 
‘the Irish ob.structives had fixed upon the Mutiny Bill as. 
the one which A\ould mobfc easily loud itself to their tactics, 
tho proper com so lor all other members would have 
been to accept it ( v bloc Any really important amoud- 
raent inighl have be(‘n coinmimi(atcil privately to the 
SrcEE'iAnA of Stmt, and tho lorbc.iinnco showm in not mov- 
ing it would of itself hav’o given it some cltiim on his official 
(onsiderahon Mr. Pniii Taylok may bo acquitted of 
any desire to stand ivcll with tlio Homo Rulers ; but ho has 
not yet bhown himself capable of imposing silonoo on 
himself in older not tinintcnljoiially to play into their 
hands 


favour applications for tho im- 
stations at tbo expmiRu of the 


or ezagg^ied its powws ; bat, 
hare rightly interpreted their own 
wpl^eoem that ParUaim^nt nuist inadver- 
ptSif li^cgiCyi5|d auoiualooB pof era on a body which 
con 'i^o^ea intended to i^sesB aa almoet nn- 
lubiteAjrij^i St intei&renoe wJ% {ooperty. Two years 
hetu» Ite^l^brnniBsion. Bill expiRr onlesd^ powers Ore 
resp^l ^4 Wjrn& .tlua be ptMilide, ibibe ordinary 
be Arodtal with xai^y li%dii|]^ te I^it, 

!.fj t 


It will bo a veiy gi’cnt ad\anlago if tho terriblo example*' 
set by Ml Ihci.Mv and Mr. Paunfli, should lead other 
members seriously lo consider their wa}S. A correspondent 
of the Tunes has tudden us take comfort on the score that 
tho House has been relieved of at least half tho private 
business it had fornieily lo got through, that opposed 
private business has dLCitased iu more than its 
natural proportion ; that theie are no longer any 
Election Committees; and that it is now very 
rare for a debate to bo continnod more than two 
nights. These giounds of consolation do not seem to bo 
very substantial. The diminution of privnto business is a 
saving of time to indiv idiial mombera ratht r than to the 
House of Commons. Committies sit in the morning, and, 
though the hours between twelve and four may be more 
agreeably passed now than they were ton ycar.s ago, it 
docs not make much dilTcrenee to tl c public that tho 
rnornlxjrs come lutoilio House rather fresher for work. Tho 
«hortening of debates is the result mainly of accidental 
causes. If questions of equal importnneo with those 
formerly submitted (0 Parluimcnt should again eomo 
up, or if the Opposition should improve in organi/% 
tion and backbone, tlioro would once more bo long 
debates on the second reading of Bills. Bosidos 
which tho gain, if gam it bo, is pretty w'cll neutral- 
i»cd by the immensely longer time which it takes to jYass 
a Bill through Committee. Tho notice paper gets oou- 
stantly fuller of notices of amendments, and questions 
which aro supposed iA bo settled by tho rejocilon of ouo 
amendment are raised again and again upon ot^idt’s which 
are littler more than a reproduction of tho first, with suoh 
oolonrable differences as are required to evade tho qj-'e dt 
the Chairmaa of Committees.^ Tho abuse of qu^nuis is 
Je(|Pi mischievous m its ‘•d^ults than t)\o phthi\ of 
arnendm^ls, us ho discussion is' allowed 

»Ugll 

^ . _ 

to h^tr time U- 


ooeaue, us bo Oi^ossiob is sllinvc 
tiiis'jMmBt' libt 'mott.'iio gbtl.tbmug 
t^.* it* is eve 

tv ^ 9^ ’^w6h‘to fptBte tiBtq. 
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trusted. It is conceivablo that a member sbo'jld persuade 
htmself that the alterations whioh ho wishes to see effected 
in a Bill aro so important tliat all other business should 
way to them. It is chiiritublo to suppose that, if he 
had not thought thorn of some consequence, he would not 
have proposed them, and a mail easily exaggerates th^ 
significance of changes whioh ho has himself suggesled. 
But no one can be uiulor any delusion as to iho trumpery 
nature of more tbau half tho questions asked in the 
House of Commons. Some of thorn rolato to mat tors 
with which, on any reasonablo theory of Parliamentary 
jurisdiction, tho House of Commons has nothing to do. 
Others are questions which contain their own answer, 
or have already been answered by events. Others aro 
asked with no other motive than that of making a 
Minister Wy Yes or No when it is bedieved that he 
has some reason for preferring to say neither. Perhaps 
tho silliest and most needless question ever put was asked 
last Monday. An old woman had died in great destitu- 
tion, and it appeared at tho inquest tliat kIio had been in 
roccii>t of an annuity of 5/. from some City Oommny. The 
funds from which this annuity was provided had been in- 
tended for the assistance of persons who were just able to 
keep thomselves off iho parish, and it was coiisoquently ono 
of tlie conditions tliat they should not be given to paupers. 
If there had been any nmchinery for investigating the 
citrcumslances of tho annuitants, tin’s old woman wonld 110 
doubt have been told that, as she had no means of subsist- 
ence other than the annuity, she was not one of tho persons 
for whom it was designed, and eonseqiieutly that she had 
better go into tho workhouse. In tho absence of such 
machinery, it was naturally assumed that, as she continued 
to draw the annuity, she was able to make a living 
without applying to tho Guardians. [Jnfortunately her 
indopendenco was greater than her dread of suffering, and, 
rather than become a pauper, she was willing to starve. The | 
parochial or charitable organization of the district may have | 
been at fanit in not ascertaining the state she was in, but i 
it is clear that the persons w ho gave the annuity woro in 
no way to blame. As a matter of piiuciple, such gifts 
ought not to bo given to persons in receipt of parish rtjJicf, 
and tho decision whether a particular case is one for private 
charity or tho Poor-law is not one for the consideration of 
a City Company. Yet all these facts — facts which on tho 
face of them showed that tho matter was not ono with 
whioh tho House of Commons could liavo any concern — 
were duly sot out in tho shape of a question lo the l£o?a£ 
Secrktaky. I 

Tlie motive in all these cases is substantially the 
same. It is the fussy do.siro of notoriety which men 
feel who have neither the ability to make themselves really 
couspicuoua figures in Parliament nor tho common senso 
whion would ^ow them that, without this ability, they had 
better remain contentedly obscure. The changes which the 
composition of the House of Commons has uudergoiio of 
lato years have naturally tended to bring men of this class 
into greater prominence. Everybody knows that no man 
is so fond of having a finger in other people's business as 
the man who has retired from business on his own account. 
Tho habit of being occupied survives, though the occupa- 
tion itself is gone. The House of Commons now contains 
a large proportion of members of this type. They have 
made their fortunes, and gone into Parliament, and the 
consequence is that Parliament is the place in which their 
capacity of boring others in preference to being bored 
themselves finds its natural and ample field. Something 
^ must of course be put down to their desire to stand 
well with their constituents. Tho fact that a member’s 
name is associated with a list of amendments that fills a 
page of tho notice paper may bo turned to some account 
in tho borough whicli be represents. The elootors do not 
know that these amendments are pure motions of 
straw, that there is not the least intention on anybody’s 
part of pressing them, and that their destined fato is to 
bo snubbed by tho Minister who has charge of the Bill, 
and then modestly withdrawn. So long as they are still 
in the future, they look as imposing as though* the ao- 
peptanco or rejection of them were vital to the fortunes of 
the Bill, and by the time that they have been dismissed to 
limbo their author will have waothor set ready, whick^wiU 
have the satne local notoriety emd the same Parliamentaiy 
insiguificanco. Now that *the titne of the House , of 
Oommons has become too short for all it has to do, in- 
terruptions of this kind arenoionger innoceOt. Twaddle 
xuay einfhy as many hours as treason, and when the 


fiession is not at all too long for the necessary business of 
Parliament if that business is to be prOperly done, a 
member who appropriates any part of it to his own private 
and particular use does as much injury to the raolio as 
is compatible with^ his natural enaowments. Unfortu* 
nately tho diagnosis of the complaint carries ns but 
a very little way towards tho discovery of a cure. 

r:r . ::r ^ ^ 

FACTORY AND WORKSHOP LEGISLATION. 

A BILL which aims at amending and cousoiidatiog the 
whole law relating to factories and workshops may 
Hcctn, in the present state of public business, to stand but a 
poor chance of becoming law this Session. A hundred 
clauses, in almost every ono of which lurks something that 
is inconvenient to employers, afford a tremendous field for 
that guerilla opposition which every year becomes more 
formidable. The only chance that such a measure has lies 
in tho known determination of tho Government to pass it, 
and if Mr. Ouoss can bring bis colleagues to give this im- 
porUnce to tho Factories and Workshops Bill, it will be well 
tliat they should Jet their rtjsolution bo known from the first. 
It might help to smooth matters if before next Thursday a 
statement was prepared showing what are the parts of tho 
Bill that introduce any change into the law. A consolida* 
tion Bill which is treated as entirely a new measure 
runs a tremendous risk of being talked out. Tho 
present Bill repeals and re-enacts some twenty statutes ; 
and unhtss some effort is made to restrict the debate on 
its provisions to those which are really new, there is no 
reason why the progress in Commifctoo should not bo as 
slow as tlioiigh all iho twenty Acta wore under discussion. 
It will be a very groat gain to have the Bill passed, oven 
though it should only consolidate the existing laws. At 
present there are Factory Acts, Workshop Acta, Factory 
Extmision Acts, and Workshop Regulation Acts ; and tho 
restrictions upon employment imposed by ono of theso 
Acts are hardly even an index to ti»o restrictions upon em- 
ploy raeut imposed by tho others. In some instances tho 
distinction corresponds with a real distinction in tho cha- 
ractor of the labour, but in others it is purely arbitrary. 
This state of things increases tho work of the In- 
spectors, leaves great room for evasion, and even for 
genuine ignoranco of tho law, and irritates those em- 
ployers who think that they are more hardly dealt with 
than their neigh bon rs. The Reports of tho Factory In- 
spectors are full of examples of all these inconveniences 
arising from tho present confused state of the law, and 
if Mr. Cross succeeds this year in putting an end to it, 
lie will have made a considemble addition to his legialativo 
successes. 

Anything like detailed criticism on a Bill of this nature 
must bo reserved for a later stage of its progress. All that 
can now be attempted is to give a general view of what it 
proposes to make law. Tho Bill begins by providing that 
all factories and workshops shiAl be kept clean, free from 
offensive effluvia, not overcrowded to a degree injurious to 
health, and so ventilated as to render harmless the gases 
and other impuritios generated in the coarse of the manu- 
facture. lu the next place, certain sfiecified machinery 
is to be securely fenced, and the Inspector may call on the 
occupier of any factory to fence any machinery not so speci- 
fied if it shall appear to be dangorous. In this cilsc 
an appeal will lie to arbitrators appointed by oaoli 
Tho same process may be resorted to in the case of grind- 
stones which are either faulty or insectirely fixed. The 
remainder of the first part of the Bill relates to the employ- 
ment of women and children. Women are'not to be emptovod 
in any textile factory, except during a period of twAvo' 
consecutive hours, beginning either she or seven in the 
morning and ending cither at six or seven in tho evening. 
Ont of these hours not less than two,^ shaU be devoted to 
meals, and no woman or young ^rson ^sbaU be employed 
continuously for more than four hours ind a hklf . The 
regulations about the employment of ohildreu aro more com- 
plicated. In factories^ no ohild — that is, pereou under 
fourteen — can be employed except on altoinato days, or on 
the morning or afternoon of successive days. The rules for 
non-textile factories for workshops are substantially 
tho same as for textile factories except thkt in some parti- 
onlars a ^ittle more Work is alloKm to be done in them. 
Wo4en employed in workshops which employ children aro 
to be treaty thbugK they were!** young persona ’’ 5 but 
where no^ihildren dr young persons are employed, women 
may be employed for 0 period of not more toan twelve 
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hoars, inclasii^ of meals, between 6 A^n. and 9 I 
The liars assigned for meals most be the same for all ! 
children, young persons, and women oxnployod in .the 
factory or workshop. Children who are employed in 
the morning must go to school in the afternoon, children 
who are employed in the afternoon mast go to school in 
the morning, and children who work every other day must 
attend school in the morning and afternoon of the alteraate 
day, If a child Bas not made the proper number of atteud- 
anoes in any week, ho will not bo allowed to go to work 
Jhtil he has made up the deficient aitondnnees. The prin- 
cipal teacher of tlio school at which a child attends may 
apply to the employer to deduct the schooling of the child 
from his wages, and the employer must thereupon pay over 
the deductod pence to tbo teacher. In tho case of persons 
under sixteen thero is a further provision that they shall 
not be employed in factories or in certain classes of work- 
shops without a medical certificate that they aro physically 
fit for it. In the caso of those who hold these certificates, 
tho Inspector may insist upon a fresh examination being 
made of any person under sixteen whom ho thinks to bo 
unfit for work. 

Certain classes of factories and workshops are subjected 
to exceptional exemptions, and also to exceptional dis- 
abilities. In places where grinding, glazing, and polishing 
on a wheel is earned on, the Inspector may order 
tho use of a fan to prevent tho inhalation of dust ; and 
where flax or hemp is spun in a wet staio the 
workers must bo protected from water and steam. 
Children and young persona aro not to bo employed in 
certain specified processes .which are specially injurious to 
health. In certain other unhealthy employments no child or 
woman is allowed to remain di#i*ing mcalsiu thoso parts ofthe 
factory or workshop in which particular procossos aro carried 
on ; and the Secuetart of State may extend this prohibi- 
tion to other classes of workshops if it shall appear to him 
necessary, or may rescind it if he shall be of opinion that 
tho no('<l has ceased. Tho list of exceptions as regards 
hours of work is a very long one. In certain casos in 
which tho customs or exigencies of the trade either gene- 
rally or in any particular locality require it, the Secretary 
of State may permit w’ork to begin later in tlie morning 
and end proportionately later in the evening. In lace 
factories a boy above sixteen may begin work as early as 
four in the morning or as late as ten in the evening, pro- 
vided that his hours of actual work do not exceed nine, 
that, if ho is employed early in tho morning, ho 
shall not be employed late at night on the same 
day, and that if he is employed late at night ho shall 
not bo employed early in tho morning of tho next day. 
Several trades have certain liberty in tho matter of hours 
specifically granted to them. In cases in which the 
busiiiesB Jopends on tho weather or on the season of the 
year, young persons and women may bo employed for 
fourteen hours on any one day, provided that they aro not 
BO employed for more than five days in any one week, or 
for more than forty-eight days, or, in tho caso of women, 
niuety-six> days, in tho year. Wlicro tho process at which 
children or womon are employed is in an incomplete state 
at tho end of the day, they may be employed for half an 
hour longer on condition that their aggregate work in 
that week does not exceed tho proscribed number of hours. 
Boys above fourteen may be employed at night provided that 
they are not employed during the day preceding or follow- 
ing, and that they are not employed more than six nights 
I in a fortnight. Inspectors appointed under the Act will have 
power to enter any factory or workshop, taking with them, I 
if need bo, a constable or a certifying surgeon, to require 
the production of all documents kept in pursuance of tho 
law, and to examine any person whom they find employed in 
a factory or workshop, or whom they have roasonablo cause^ 
to believe to be employed thero, or to have boon employed 
within the two months precoding. Any person delaying 
to admit an Inspector, or concealing from him any child 
or woman, win be deemed guilty of obstruction. The In- 
apector will have tho power of appointing certifying 
surgeons. The name and address of the Inspector and 
surgeon, with an abstract ofthe Act, must bo affixed at tho 
entrance of every factory or workshop so as to bo easily 
read by the persons employed. 

It will be seen tliat, though the partioular pro- 
visions of this Bill may nobd conaideiwtion and revisioii, 
it would be difficult to make tho scope.of it mon) compre- 
hensive. The whole area of %omen and children’s la£ur 
is covered by it ; szk), as regards the former at idL events, it 


willprobably.be contended that thero is rather too mooh 
mterference witlrtheir right to make their livelihood at their 
own pleasure. The Bill has the merit of being as simtde 
and intelligible as the complicated character S its provi- 
sions will admit ; and, if ii is passed, we shall for tl£ first 
time know what the precise law about factories and work- 
shops is. 


MR. CROSS AND TIIE TICIIBORNE DEPUTATION. 

I T is much to bo regretted that tho Home Secretary, 
though as usual acting with the best intentions, 
should have made the gfreat mistake of departing from an 
old and sound precedent in granting wbat Mr. WHALLRy 
himself has admitted to be “ the unusual privilege of a 
“ personal interview ” to a set of persons who wish to 
npBct the ordinary course of justice. Mr. Whallet also 
explained that “ the deputation desired to have the op- 
“ portunity of bringing before the right honourable gentle- 
“ man such farther evidence as might bo available in 
“ support of the appeal on behalf of the convict that ho 
“ was the person be pretended to be — Roger Tichbornr, 
‘‘ or, at all events, not Artuor Orton, or, failing to 
“ establish either of thoso propositions, that he bad not bad 
“ the means of conducting Lis defence in such a manner 
“ as justice required.’* It appears that the Home Sbcrb- 
tary was not beforehand aware of the particular points 
which tho deputation wished to bring under bis notice; 
but ho can have had no doubt as to that after Mr. 
WiiAfiLF/Y’s explanation. Indeed, ho himself desired the 
deputation “ plsiinly to undei*siand that it had not been 
“ tho practice in this Office for the Secretary of State ever 
“ to receive a deputation in rospeob to any criminal, and 
“ therefore it was quite impossible to allow any disenssion 
“ on the merits of tbo case itself.** And there he ought clearly 
to have stopped, or rather ho ought to have in the first in- 
stance refused to receive the deputation for this obvious and 
well-established reason. Yet he not only fell into this 
error, but even allowed Mr. De Morgan to justify ^0 un- 
questionably unlawful tumultuous gathering in close 
proximity to tlie IIousos of Parliament on tho previotw 
evening ; and did not stop even Mr. Skipworth, althoo^ 
his previous eccentricities were so well known, until he 
made a declaration that there was a very serious agita- 
“ lion in tho country upon this question, and that it had 
** gone on increasing, and was likely to increase, and that 

“ nothing but an outbreak ,’* And here, at lost, it 

dawned on Mr. Cross that this was not language to which 
a Minister could listen. But, iinfortunaiely, ho again 
put himself back into a false position when, after thii 
outrageous demonstration, he said, “ T thought it best for 
“ me to say what I had to say to you in this room, and 
** to stato to you exactly the views, nob only of this Qovem- 
“ ment, but of any other Government, on that point ; and 
that it was “ only right that you should understand that, 
“ whilo I meet you hero, in a somewhat unusu^d way, to 
“ spcnik to you privately, and not from my place in Phr» 
“ liamont, if a motion should be made to near any one 
“ from the Bar as asked, I should feel bound to advise the 
“ House not to accede to it.** It is obvious that nothing can 
bo more inconvenient and dangerous than to permit pres- 
sure of this kind to be brought to bear on a Minister in order 
to get Governmon: to overrule tho ordinary administration of 
justice ; and it is to bo hoped that a firm stand will in 
future bo made against such illogical and useless conces- 
sions as that which Mr. Cross has ffrantod in this case. 
At the time of the Hyde Park rio^, tho Minister who bad 
to discuss tho question with tho loaders of the mob was 
moved to tears; and the present Home Secretary's 
fatherly and confidential talk with tbo Ticrborne dopubi- 
lion seems to bo a weakness of the same kind. 


THE VICTORIOUS CITT. 

A LTHOUGH Cairo is, strictly speaking, in Africa, it Is the most 
^ intensely and typicidly Asiatic dty in the world. Except, 
perhaps, at Damascus, there is no other place in whl^ the chame- 
teristics of the Mahometan Semitic races can be so easily studied. 
The people call themselves not Kgyptiaiui, but Arabs. They talk 
ArabiCi and are of the religion of the Arabian- Prophet} thougli 
it would not be easy to sav firom what original stock toey are re^y 
derived. Are they, in the main, descendants of the ancinot in- 
habitants of Mempnis P The Oemts, whose name would make them 
tte representatives of the old Egyptians, are even now easify dis- 
Imgldriied from the ordinary Arabs** by their superior appear- 
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aned. Bttl^ they may represent the g'ovevziin^' classes, those who , eveirwheie you tom there is some suoh house boildlDg^^ or hiiihr; 
compelled the conetrucnon of the groat raonumeuts, and whose | oraoimdoned and closed ; and evoi^ one of them is a palace ot 
features are ibuod in tiae stataes of the mighty mouarchs of thirty I the Khedivo/^ It ia the sajoie aa you aeeead the rfver. until it 
and ibrty ceutunea ago. The lower ranks hl« Mahomotans^ and 1 beootuos one of the standing jokes of tho Nile voyage whenever a 
posaihlr many, of them aro Ambs ; but they are a down-troddon 
facsi. tho servants of servants, the Ujilors, and cannot diifer very 
much from the people of whom IlerodoiuB wiyy, truly or falsely, 
that a hundi*od thousand of IhtMU at a time were forced by Cheops • 

Unbuild his pyramid. But Maar el Kahira, “ the victorious city,” is | 
altogether Arab. The llomnn fortress, cmclecl to overawe Memphis, i 
and still known as Babylon, is tuiembly iKjrfect ; much more j 
perfect, indci^d, than any rtunnant of the Itoimin rule in England ; ! 
out it lies some miles south of Cairo, mul was not oven ' 
infdnded in the early Arab town, Eostst, now called Old 
Cairo. As Egypt was one (d’ tlm lirst conquests of JIahomeis , 
disciples, one of the earliest stmts of the great Caliphs, and luug 
the centre of Arab civilization, it has more features of purely ' 

Arab- typo than Constantinople, or iiideed any other Oriental city 
of Us »i/.e either in Europe, Asw, or Africa. The travolh;i\ there- 
fore, who desires to see the Mahomiitan at homo cannot do better 
than seek hhn iu Cairo, and lu*. linds in the narrow, picturesque 
streets of tho old parts of ihi-! tow n scenes of interest which he may 
seek in vain elsewhere. When ho oinovges into tho inotlorn 

a xartoi-s the change is rttmarkiihle. I'liough all the tyranny of 
Ete Turks has not sufllced to alter lla^ iiukdiblo characteristics of 
tba p1at», and though tlu) wide atpmros, tiie fountains, the gardens, 
the arcades, the watered roads, the rows of villus Iiuve a hall- 
Frcnch look, the p(x.>ple who crowd e\«ry’ tJiorougliiaie are a.s un- 
like anything Euionciin iia they can he. Here, u long string of 
groiiiiing ciiinols, h'd by a Bedouin in a while capote, carrit^' loads 
ijf gii?f‘>n clover or long fuggots of sugar-cane. TJ’Lie, half-a-dozen 
bhxe^gew'iied wouieu Hqcwit idly iu the middle of the nmdway. A 
brown-s1tinn(jd boy wmlka about with no clothing on his long, lean 
limbs, or a kidy smothered in voluminous draperies rides by ou 


— standing jok»s c, 

house, er gardons, or white walls appear, to ask, Is tbatt a palace 
of the Khedive ? ” And in nine cases out of ten the itnswcar is in 
tho affirmative, while iu the tenth case it that the building in 
queeUpn belongs to one of the Khedives aons, or sona-in-law, or 
stepmothers, or cost-olf concubines. If, as your boat Hes at ^ 
Gbizeh, you look out of your window in the early morning, ycu 
will probably see a long imd melancholy procesekm on the b^^ 
First comes an ill-looking man iu a red, fez uxd a long white shw 
carrying a cane. Then Cijiuo two or three dozen boys and girls, 
half nalied, footsore, weeping as they limp along, or trying to 
sing a kind of slow chorus, and following them another 
man with a cane, which he ftvely uses to encourage the 
loitt-reTs^ This is a gang of day labourers. The Khe- 
dive is niliog up some low-lying land with earth taken 
from tho river’s bank, and these poor little wretches Imve been 
requisitioned from the villages and suburbs to carjw tho soil from 
one side of the road to the other. They are padd n mieaaoeeopie 
5mm— ft t least it is paid to tho taskmaster— and you hope against 
hope that they ever get any of it. In the hot midday you pass by 
the scene of labour and seo them (it work, and after sunset you 
ho?u* the sad chant of tho morning and see the same processions, 
without tho canes, going homo. It is shooJ\ing to see >mung girls 
carrying huge buidcns of earth, or baskets of lime lor t£& budaers, 
or running up and down to the Nile for water for the workera, 
their feet and often llieir bare Hjjoulders bleeding. Their lives are 
“bitter with htird bondage, in mortar and in brick, and in all 
manner of service in tho lield/' us Moses wrote of the ksmelites*, 
only ihut now it is the Egyptians thoraselvvji who suffer nt the Jiands 
of the Turks. Forced lahour is still the rule all through Egypt, 
as it probably was thirty c^jitiiTies ago. All the great works Imvo 
a donkey, bor hvco covered with a traneparcjit white veil, and been perfonued by it. At the sugar factories iu Upper Egypt, at 
her knees nearly as high as her chin. A bullock-cart with J tho Canal works, at the railways, and, above all, at the palaces of 
small wheels, which creak horribly at every tuiu, goes past the Khedive, the hibourers aro tlriven to their tasks, ami are paid 
witli its cargo of troacle-jnifl. llundreda of donlsey hoys lio jw their nuisiem plea.^e. In the sugar factories they receive ft 
in wait for a fare, myriivda of luiif-clethed children play portion of tmicle, valued at tho highest market price, for their 
lazily in the gutters, turbaiiud Arabs smoke long pipes and | wages; and, if they like, can sell it Wk again at tho lowest price, 
coovturse energetically at the corners, and everv now and then a , Just ivs w'e. may suppose the great ryTaiinils on tho long liijo of 


pair of running footmen, in white ^hirte and wide short tiowaers, 
shouts to clear the w»ay for a <»Jirriago in which, Ixjhind hallklniwn 
blinds, some fine lady of the Viceregal harem takes the air. She 
ia accompanied perhaps by a little boy iu llluropeun dretis^ and by 
ft giwcrnt'ss or nurrie whose bonnet and French custrune conteast 
stfiingely with the veiled tigurc opposite. A sti^l ro eater contrast 
iS'Otlered by the iippoamncu of the women who .limd by os the 
carringe passes, whose babies eurried astride on the shoulder, (t 
lionietuncs in tho baskol .so careruily balanct‘d upon the head. Tho 
bankets hanlly ditfer from those dopioted on tho walls of lh»> 
andeut tombs, and probably tho baby, entirely nnk(*d and ite eyes 
full of black flics, is mneh like what ita ancestors >sere in tho day.s 
irf the rijftraohs. 
much the same, 
them ; for tho 


hills above tho ancient Memphis to bs synibolicftl of tlie tyranny 
wliich nlllicted the labouring population of the vast city so many 
miturie» ago, vso tho earthworks, the long w alls, the high roadwoys, 
and the piku’es of the Khedive ore iiigiis of the ufllictious which 
Eugliiili money enables tho Turkish rulers U) lay upon Cairo 
tuid uU Egypt, 

To say I hut the Viceregal Go verimient iy unpopular with tho 
i( wer orders would bo U> speak loo la\i>nijihly of it, us we under- 
stand the unpopularity ol an English Minister. A recent tra- 
\eiler had occasion to nsk u Fellah if ho could say to whom one 
of tile suhurbaii luanflituifl belonged. “It is of course,” was the 
reply, “ ft pnlace of the Khedive now, but it was built by the 


iiohs. In the older (juiirters of the town llie sceucs are ! man who has gone to open the gates of Gehenna for him.” 
imo, only that there is not so much room for observing J 'J’hus u prosperous man, ns iho Eg 3 "ptiftus count pmsp*U'ity, epoko 
ho Streets are .seldom wider than JkiUu-uo^ter How, and | of his Sovereign and the late Fintuuie iVlinister. ‘‘ Bui,” ho was 
the traveller who slops to look about him is roughly jostled by i asked again, “ Siidyk Ikisha was banished, not put to death.” 
Hindbftd tho porter, with his henvy hale of carpets, or the undo of '' ** Well, it comes to the stime thing,” was t)n> answer’, “ he went 


Aladdin, witfi his basket of ctqiper lamps, or the water-earner \ 
clanking his biMZim cups, with nu skin slung reund bis 

stooping shoulders. 


to Dougola, and there tho co/Toe did not agree with him.” 
Every travelltr who has come into conuict with the lower orders 
in Egypt can tell similar stories if he likes ; and it may asserted 


Tuose .‘wnguine people who believe in the possibility of reforraa- ' broadly tlmt tbe Tm-k is quite us much disliked by the Egyptian, 
ion ftud improvesjjcnt under Turkish rule should visit Egypt. W'e bo lie Uopt or Arab, as by the Giveka or the Armenioina. He 


tion and improvesuc 
are so often told of the 


^ 'Prvpt 

.‘nliy^jleiicd policy ot Ihe Ivbedivo that 
some of us, especially those who only look i\1. Cairo throiigh 
the windows of a c(unlortahlG hotel, arc inclined to think 
that nothing but tho incoiiigible otupklity of the people provenis 
tlmir improvement. But ii little inquiry soon doinonstnitcs the Inrlh. 
Tho qiviiizfttion of tho Viceregal Gov eminent is morn .'qiijavent than 
real. Where Europeans couic, and whers European public opinion 
Oan be brought to bear, there is a scmblanco of justice, of economy, 
of progress. But it is only a swinblftnoe. Tho hideous bulk of 
the Mosque of Mehomut. Ali in the citadel domimites in every 
view of Cairo, and the Khedive himself seeins to till the fore- 
ground in every social or political view of tho Ep:ypliftns. There is 
no private enterprise. Why shtmUl a man lay bv money whoa it 
will almost certainly bo taken from him.'' \Vhy should ho 
improt’o his land when the may some day seize it,^ Why 
should be eiuleavottr to educate his sons when they may be taken 


uU'euds their religious piejudicett as well as therr sense 
of justice. One of the first objects seen on arrival oi Cairo ia a 
Htftiue repre.vi)nting, in bronze of colos.sal size,. Mehoniet Ali on 
hors*' buck. To make statues is a crime of great magnitude to the 
Mc^slcin mind. It is characteristic of the bustai'd civilization 
grafted upon Egypt by its present rulers, that, though the statue 
is hroD’/e and a tine work of art, the lofty p^estal is of wood, 
painted iu imitation of stone. A similar and equally typical 
example of tho way m which public worlis are carried out may be 
seen in the mosque in tlie dtoael Tho walls are lined with slabs 
oi alabaster for about twenty feet from the ground, and above that 
height ftiiH painted and grained in ituiUiitioEi. Inuuediately below 
this monstrous moiuuuent of Turkish ia&te is tho mosque of Sultan 
Hassan, an edilico contemponiiy with our own Salisbury oathedraL 
aud worthy of careful study by every lover of simplicity and 
i>eftuty in architecture ; and here, while countless snms have ! 


like runaway convicts, aud seat he knows not where, under the laid out on a French Alhambra kind of mosque close by, the 
forms of conscription P All round about Cairo there are va^t ' whole bnilding is going to destruction from neglect; its eicquisito 
lath and piaster buildings, chiefiy standing in wide gardens and ; i«i j 1 — i* — ^ -j 


suiToiindcd by high walls; you ask what they are, and the 
answer is always the same — ^palaces of tho Khi-dive. Three years 
ago it was reported that his Highness had thirty-three paiiaces, 
but he still goes on buikliug. A magnificent but flimsy villa, 
surrounded Iw a large park, has just been furnished at Ghizeb, in 
idgbt of fl»e^ramius. Another is in process of completion on the 
opposite side of tho road. There is a long, low hoiuse, round three 
of a square, iu tho heart of the city. There is a long red wall 
made of hoarding painted to imitate brickwork, facing tne islkod 
of Boda. There is a splendid but tawdry pksterwork palace at 
Gteaireh, on the west bank opposite BouWIt. I'hero is a half-huili 
« hdtel'^ in the French style near Old Oairo. 'fhere is a vast 
Iteries of itreguku* hulls and rooms of state in the citaduL Iu facj|, 


fretwork of precious inlays (hx^pping from the waUi^ the roof of 
tho centnil kiosqiie stripped oil in great, patches,, the beautilUl 
Syriiui kiups, so much praised in the guide-bcKikay.aU gone, and 
the vane of the gi'acofid minaret bowing to ita &1L Iret it n^y 
he safely predict^ that aomethlng cf Sultan Hassan'e building 
will remain long after evoty palace of the Khedive has disap- 
peared. English bondholders may wonder where their money 
has gone, but a few days in Cairo would soon settle their minds. 
Lot them look at the palaces, as aforesaid; let them walk 
past two or three of the vast bairacks^ each filled with hhick regi- 
mente, every mas of which has been l^ught Irmn a alsM^dealer in 
Oenti^ Airica and l^ansported at inHuanse oosti in mHh of all 
treaties with the abolitionists.. l..ei them mand. aside,, as two 
I grooms iu pui’plo and gold and fine linen clear the way fox a znag- 



PIHT itonwt tofwmg Hm tMgrime dwipar/iajm ittalwo^o of The ^Mliotottt 

' iif i|yiL is seated^wiiUs « eoiy^k of iiKdwatitiifir is, If possible, mote daiiug ihao esexi the talU 9 C|pi^ 

kMSSM ftnt «t Ihs^sels ; let tliem, in shget^iiee Osiio as it ie, ahopleemr. One kidy, fenr exmnple, sends a ciroalar in sslilah sIm 
and not throoRb tba false gloss df hSH Eroadh dvUmtion ^vluioh 'sets iotm tho merits of ber schools for giiis. As ^ is deO^ 
its Tnridah have imposed on it. interested in her schools, she hopes thiit you will excuse bee ^ 

trying to make you deeply interested in them. Her schools are 
-■■ -■-■■'■-■’• not open to public inspection, and she does not pretend to enable 

her pupils to compete with young ladies who attempt Cam- 
PLAQUB OF CIHCOLABS. bridge examinations; but many clergymen have expressed their 

snrpriie at the knowledge of her pupils. This sort of circular ends 
f'llHE proficiency of some ancient peonies in the fine arts is sup- with a request for an answer, and a thr«^at that, if you do not reply, 
a X to have been due to their always haying ^ tho best yon will boattacked with alii’e of fresh circulars, till yougiveinand 
^models beftire their eyes. Their taste becapje insensibly nflected parley. Parley in such a case, as the French proverb says, means sur- 
by the purest influences, and awalte to the slightest deflection from render. The clergy are continually evoked,M the patrons of eSrerdors, 
the beoiitiful. In the same way it is to be supposed that the by the writers of begging letters, and lew people make a more un- 
geneiiitions which succeed our own will carry tho art of ad- scrupnbus use of the post than clergymen m want of snbscriptious. 
vertising to a perfection at present undreamed of. Even now, . Thus a clergyman wishes to restore his church, or to bniid a new 
whenever we go out of do(;rB, our eyes are habituated to one, or to buy an organ, ox wlint not. If ha confined his importu- 
moDStrous devices, and assailed by an endless variety of crude nities within tbe circle of his parish, no one need find fimlt with 
colours and gigantic letters, Which are Hie modem substituto him. liat his church is in the I^orth-West of lOup^land, and the 
for tho old man of blowing a trumpet before one. The happy tliought occurs to him that there is such a thinges a North- 
splashboards of mbs, the compartments of railway carriiigcs, the Western Ibulway. Imuiediately he sends a circular to all holdcis 
tops of omnibuses, every empty corner, and all honrdiuga, mo ofthe stook of this line whoiso exislcuco he can ascertain, entroat- 
decorated wdth mysterious names, or names of world-wide ing them to help him to buy his organ, or build his spire, which 
notoriety. Pictures of doj^s and rabbits undergoing, with a calm- they cannot but wish to see dune at once. The railway, that great 
ness which speaks of atucsOietica, the complicated tortures of vivi- bond of union, connects all holders of its shares with bis pari^ of 
section, alternate with a study of a monk in an ecstasy over the Bticktou-le-Mud, and makes the wants of the parson of oUckton 
vdrtues of his convent's liqueurs. The Christian names and pet important to a wide circle of people who never hoard of him 
names of young ladies who condescend to adorn the British befoi'e. 

stajje compete with tbo titles of some scores of fresh weekly publi- Univorsily men may remember that when tlioy succeeded in 
cations. The new picture gallery which is to revive English fcikiug a tlegieo, or in gaining the tivkind Scholarship, or in 
painting under tlio sweet influence of dados docs not disdain to • any otlior way becamo cunspicuoiiH above their fellows, their 
announce itseJf by tbe same methods as patent starch and sewing ! staircase wusat once crowded by shabby people who took a lively 
machines. The eyes are daxed by tho prodigality of cheap colour, interest in their welfare. Dingy creatures who Lad never heard 
and the mind wearied os if by the eutre.i1iQ8 of the importunate of them boforo now o\owed that they bod rang bells to their glory 
widows with match-l)f»xes ai/d nine small children who infest side end were ea}*t;v to drink their honour’s noble health. This was a 
streets. The voi*y llngging on which one wiilks is bfanded with suinding tax on inomoutory notoriety, and in these daysofdroukrs 
the panics of plays, or of shopkeepers who clamour for custom; few people wapo a similar tax. Is there h death m a family r' 
and it only after a man reaches his own door and entora tho At once a troop of ghouls pour in their black-edged circulars, full 
sanctity of his home, that he can expect to escape odvcrtisoiueuts. of condolcnco and ailvtirtiscmentB of moiuniug warehouses. Natu- 
Any such e^iecttiliou is of course doomed to wretched dia- rally some one must open the letters in a time of trouble and con- 
ftppomtLuent. Tho advertisers of every sort have long been aware fusion, .and it is dilficult to express tlio disgust with which the 
of tho virtues of the jionny post, and have made post-iiiuo hideotis. texts, and veises, aud roreroiicea to reformed funeral arrange- 
Difrerent peopio have dilierent views of the yeusations produced oents aro lead. Every pushing shopkeeper thrusts his greaa\ 
by receiving letters. Some persons feel, or aflect, a horror of cor- condolence, and the uotico of his pious readiness to spare 
respondence. They give you to understiind that all nows to them I expense, or to liouour the dead in u more sumpluous way, 
is likely to be harl news, or news in which they are not ' on the pvief of wddows aud orphans. Another torment is 

If they have friends, they do not wdsh lo honr f:oii t'lj-i ^ still more ridiculous thuu this, but equally testitia) to tb« ex- 
and BO beconio their debtors for an opisilo which ii il a | tremc soUishnoss, bad taste, and grcod of tbe psoplu w'ho descend 
labour to write*. JiOttors not irom friends oio apt to bo ! to it. As soon ns a birth is announced in the column of nowspapers 
leminderB of debt. As people grow older, they bcjtu’vs ! docOi* to ladies, tho homo of the infant is deluged aud his parou is 
more averse to letters, which young people gcncniliy wcl- diflraelcd with circulars, most of which contain small packets of 
come with some little excitement. But Iho advei-lis. r u:.d ibe «ocks Jer llio sw#»eL htiby. I’he people who send theaocks are 
importunate person have made letters equally distasteful U» young sometimes ** young ladies in dibtiuvwd circumstaiicea,” somotimw 
and old, to tho cynical and the sympatlietic. They have omplo.U'vl alllioted but honest ‘‘nicnibors of poor families/ Bonietimes 
the post as a means of thrusting their greedy and impertinent exist- mothers who have st'cii belter days,’* very often clergymen’d 
once within the Engdishiimn’e castle, and they succeed in spoiling wives who aro nn\iou.s to restore their husbands* churches. Tiie 
his temper at Iroalilaat fir.st, and then at almo.8t every hour of the impudence of vulgar piety can hardly go fujrtlier. Of couvso lbo 
day. A man is anxious to hear abcutt some matter of business or people who send cheap rOLul^-mado socks fur the baby ^h to 
of private imporloiioo, and in the crowd of envelopes which await havo them rovurned if they :ivo not purchased, and of C0tt)!3e they 
him, he expects to find tho letter ho wants. But all the envolopes enclose uirilo friendly notes expressive of sympathy aad filU of 

cover petitions for custom, or for charity in one shape or another, congratulations. For the small sum of one shilling and auq|wno6 

Tho senders forth of circulars have become too wary to use the all uis friendly interest can be secured as a permanent posaemKon. 
blue a^ businesslike envelope in which tho eye at once detects an The trick is like the advertising wine-merchant’s plan of senduig 
advertisement or a dun. They employ clorloB who do not write a about dozens of champagne in the guiso of (3hnstmat prosents. 

dork’s hand, hut imitate the writing of ladies and gentlemen. Perhaps tho clergy women should bo punidbed by biving 

They are p;reat in monograms, and rejoice in twisted snakes and ; tbeir wares doluiuod, while other stockiug-iuakora may have 
cominnations of medieval letters. They are even in clanger of ' their produce returned with the postage unpaid. Tbe torment 
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tops of omnibuses, every empty corner, and all hunrdiugs, aro 
decorated with mysterious names, or names of world-wide 
notoriety. Pictures of dogs and rabbits undergoing, with a calm- 
ness which speaks of anmsQietica, the complicalod tortures of vivi- 
section, altornato with a study of a monk in an ecstasy over the 
virtues of his convent's liqueurs. The Christian names and pet 
names of young ladies who condescend to adorn the British 
stftjje compete with tho titles of some scores of fresli weekly publi- 
cations. The new picture gallery which is to revive Fkiglish 
painting under tlm sweet influence of dados docs not disdain to 
announce itself by tbe same methods as patent starch and sewing 
machines. The eyes are dazed by tho prodigality of cheap colour, 


Different people have different views of the ecusations produced 
by receiving letters. Some persons feel, or aflect, a horror of cor- 
respondence. They give you to understiind that all nows to them 
is likely to be harl ju-ws, or nows in which they are not i:*.lcy<'t>t(‘d. 
If they have friends, they do not wish lo horn* f:oii t'lcoi 
and 80 beconio their dibtors for an opistlo which ii il a 
labour to write*. JiOtters not irom friends oio apt to bo 
reminders of debt. As people grow older, they bcjtu’vs 
more averse to letters, which young people g^cncmliy wel- 
come with some little excitement. But the advei-lis. i* u:.d riie 
importunate person have made letters equally distasteful to young 
and old, to the cynical and the syinpatlictic. Tin.'y have omplojCvl 
the post as a means of thrusting their greedy and iiujxjrtinent exist- 
enco within tho Englishiiian’s castle, and they succeed in spoiling 
his temper at breakfast fir.st, and then at almo.st every hour of the 
day. A man is anxious to hear abcutt some matter of business or 
of private imporloiioo, and in tho crowd of envelopes which await 
him, he expects to find the letter ho wants. But all the envelopes 
cover petitions for custom, or for charity in one shape or another. 
Tho senders forth of circulars have become loo wary to use the 
blue and businesslike envelope in which the eye at once detects an 
advertisement or a dun. They employ clerics who do not write a 


overdoing this trick, and people will soon come to regard an 
oroamental device on an envelope iu3 tho mark of tho boast, and 
the note of tho advertiser and the begging-letter impostor. 
Perhaps tho greatest impertinence of which these noxious people 
are guilty is the use of scented paper in their coramunicatums — 
paper which poisons the air, and excites a wild initation in Iho 
mmd of the recipient which surely cannot be good for tho intrusive 
tradesman. 

It is hnpjossibldi of course, to number and describe tho various 
contents of the postal advertisement. Some of the persons who 
issue eireulara inclose in tho bedixened euvolopo a post-card for an 
answer^ their purpose being to give the appearance of a cord of 
invitation to some rich mnQ!8 banquet. Thus they hope to secure 
the opening of the envelope, which otherwise might bo tossod un- 
notio^ into the waste^pwer bsslmt. Not so often now as formorly, 
the liibqgiaphed letter onbrs to lend money at a rate and on secu- 
rity sugj^ested by charity rather than by commercial qieoulatioxi. 
Seedy wine-merchants deal hmly in tlie postal circular and flashy 
dxiqpemi&vxteattention to their *^eumptaousabow-«ooinB.” Lecturers 


of circulars has grown to such a height that a name cannot ap- 
pear in print but the owner of the nanio is made tho butt of 
udvertiseineuts and begging letters. A man publishes a book, 
and tbs beggiog letter-writer is down on him with requests 
for a present of a copy. A j oung author may he flatteied, but a 
m(Mre experienced hand know'll that his ** liistoty of the Berbers ’* 
will be promptly converted into an equivalent in gin, which by uo> 
means represents the money value of the vcilumes^ The notonoiy 
which any chance may give attracts the adveitiser, who, becAusc 
you have escaped from a railway accident, scuds you a note to re- 
commend bis ** invalid chair,” or, if you have irnd a fall in the 
hunting-lhdd, presses on juu a stirrup with a jiaine which 
bears a distant resemblanco to Greek. ^If botrothals were 
publicly announced in tliis country, as in O^routny, which is 
nnppily not tho custom, all the furniture men would 
besot the happy pair with tbeir hiring system,” tbeir niachiae* 
made old Baxon chairs and tables, weir pionoe, and the 
xMt of their abominations. But no one can put into prac- 
tice tho Epicurean’s motto so carefully, and chodse so wolf tlio 

^ »•_ *11 L 


of EnglaDd. One peculiarly impudent circular calmly announces j most pay, or it would not bo so pro valent. Some pecsoxis 
that meMTS. So-and-so **do8iie fo call attention tp the fact that j muet .be so constituted, impossible as it may seem, ns to purdiese 
th^ do not seek for patronage by meaiK of. advcrtiiM^ in the the articitie recommended in impudent letters which reek oi 
di& pa|^/ becAuae ** adv^imng k nmh a heaw item in the mink« This is a very unhappy ibou^t, revealing as it does im- 
womi^ m^penses of a ousinew, ^ To aotnule,ai it were, upon fStthemod deeps of hoxnan stupidity. Gkeulars may most wisely 
the privacy of people dazed with advertuemeiits,4o toU riiem, in a ho regarded as trials of patience permitted for some wise purpose 


friendly way, that you prefer to bore them at home be^se at is | to tempt aud assail an imtable generotioing A man who can endure 
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them without loss of toaij^r will uot be irritated by Highland 
midges on a salmon river— perhaps the most maddening of all 
heaven's creaturoa— nor by the arrnngeiueutH of the Motro^mHtan 
Uailway^ nor by the music and the monkeys of Italian organ- 
grinders. 


THE NEXT .CONCLAVE. 1 

J T would be, in ecclesiastical phraseology, exceedingly rash and ‘ 

• temerarious ” to hazard any con tide? it prediction as to the pre- ' 
else date of the next Papal Conclave. Beyond the facts, on the one 
hand, that Pius IX. has attained to a very great age, and on the 
other hand that be belongs U) an e.xceptio’nally long-lived family, 
and still retains at eighty-tivo a very e.xceptional command of both 
his mental and bodily fucultios, tlicro are no very trustworthy data 
to go upon. It is true that scarcely a day passes without some 
fresh report of hie failing health, to bo followed the next day by a 
fresh contradiction. But there are ho many people wdth whom it 
appears to be a mutter of policy always to represent the Pope as , 
moribund, if not actually dying, and .so many more with whom it is j 
almost a matter of faith to represent ilis Holiness as in a state of | 
robust health — as though bodily “ indorectibility " W'ero inciiidcd in i 
the Vatican decree— that the rt'ports of either kind have to bo so : 
largely discounted as to become prncticully worthless. In \iow 
however of the Pope’s great age, and the signa of gradiiall}’ inerctising 
weakness about which there does not seem to he niueli dispute, it is 
uatuml that the question of what is loiiappen after liis death should 
be regarded as not “ b<‘yond the lauge of practical i^^litics.” . 
Hence the endless surmises, and the vast aiuount of information — i 
by no means uniformly correct - volunteered I'rom v.uious miarlera ‘ 
as to the arrangements of Papal elections in genei'al, and tlio pro- ‘ 
bablo conduct and issue of the approaching Conclave. We reviewed 
not long since a gossipy book of Mr. Adolphus Trollope’.«, based 
so far as the facts are concerned on Mr. Cartwright’s classical work 
on tlie subject, but with a considerable admixture of fiction and an 
inordinate amount of padding superadded by himself. Mr. Taylor 
limes has taken up the question in u more serious spirit, as might 
be expected, in tiie C'mtrmporaj'y and has studied Mr. 

Cartwright’s book to bolter purpose than Mr. Trollope, tuid without 
.Mr. Trollope’s perverse passion for obtruding iiuicciimte corroclivms 
of his own. 1/ut, if lie is sounder and less uiveiitive in his history, 
Mr. Iniies is uuich bolder in his iheoiizing us to the future, 
and all the concluding portion of his essay roads very 
much os if the wish had been allow’od to become the father 
of his thought. A reform of the Komau Catholic Church may be a 
very laudable aspiraliou or a legnlimute aim of aetion, but even 
bnlhor llyacintJie 8 iwir would .stand on end at llu‘ verv simple 
and. drastic scheme proposed by this w liter for itsiuuMinplishment. 
Wo have no disposition to quarrel with his opening statement that 
the Oonclave on the death of the present Pope will be one of 
the most important in history, nor have we any objection to his in- 
quiring, if he pleases, what are the greater questions which must 
then emerge?' But we cannot agree with liim llnit one of these 
‘‘gi'eater questions” will be the coiiijielitiim — and, as he evidently 
.anticipates, the successful competition — of an nnti>Popc. 

After some stray remarks on the ceremonial of Conclaves which 
will tell Mr. Cartwright's readers nothing new, the writer quotes 
the three articles of the Italian Guarantee J^aN>s bearing on u 
I’apal interregnum which distinctly secure the peisoind and 
DlUcial freedom of the Cardinals ; aud alihongU tlieie is no special 
provision aulhoriziug tlvom, as the Pope himself is authoriml, to 
retain guards of their own, we cannot see what practical dilferenco 
that would make us long as the Goverumenl honestly in- 
tended to keep faith with the Curia. J^'roiu the.se minor 
points Mr. Innes passes to what he rather oddly calls “the 
power of an existing Pope over the Assembly which is 
to elect his successor.’’ This of course can only mean the 
power of a Pope during life over the Hucred College in filling up 
vacancies, restricting or annulling the rights of its members, and 
suspending, as lias been done in some extreme cases, under the 
plea of urgent necessity, the ordinary regulations us to time, place, 
•lud other technical details, for the Conclave meeting after his 
death. Here, again, Mr. Innes has simply borrowed from Mr. 
Cartwrights book information with which our reader.s may already 
ho presumed to be familiar. But when ho makes the marvellous 
issertiun that, if the existing holder of the Papal Chair has the 
4iniiiuitod power of appointing, and nl.'^o of dojuisiug, the electors, 
the eisetion is virtually left in kin handSf' we cannot but feel that 
there are other parts of $lr. Cartwright’s iustruelivo volume, to say 
nothing of the whole ‘history of the Papacy, which he has studied 
to very little purpose indeeii. In the liisc place, according to all 
precedent the Pope lias no power whatuver of ‘‘deposing the ! 
Hiuclors," though Pins IX. hflectod to do ho in the notorious cofie 
01 Cardinal Andrea — an arbitrary 8ti*eU‘h of piviugative which would 
ctii'tuinlj have been called in question, and aimo.Hl certainly disal- 
lowed, if the Cardinal had happened to survive him. In the 
next ^lice, the elaborate aud studiously complex machinery 
of election suggests d what the unbroken experience of cen- ’ 
luries confirms a pastemn^ that it is simply impoHsible to conjee- ! 
ture — still more to decide— bcl'orfliaiia, who will prove the j 
successful candidate. I'ho last Conclave is a case in point. 
Gregory XVI. hod reigned long enough to till the* Sacred College 
with ** creatares of his own, and the Conservative party^ as it is 
callsd, among the Cardinals hud an overwhelming majority, in 
spite of whi(^ the election fell upon that one of their number who 


was reputed to be the extremest liberal. It is, indeed^ open to $ 
Pope, u he BO pleases, 8ec)*etly to nominate bis sacoessor, and some 
very eminent ponti^, like Hildebrand, have been request^ to do so. 
But such an act coidd have no binding validi^ after his dec^^i 
and it is very unlikely that Pius IX., who is not laddng in Italian 
shrewdness, has taken a step the almost inevitoble result ox which 
would bo to secure the rejection of bis nominee, from the resent^ 
ment of the Cardinals at such an interference with the fr^om oi 
election. That he may have drawn up, like some of his prede« 
cessors, a ilispensing bull or brief as to certain technical anange- 
inents of the Conclave is highly probable, though the necessity Tor 
using it does not at present appear very likely to nrlse.^ ^ 

So far Mr. Innos has not uone much more than cite or paro- 
phraso various passages of Mr. Cartwright’s book, with a running 
commentary of some not very felicitous remarks and inferences of 
his own. lint when bo proceeds from these “ internal questions'* 
to con.ridor the auperaedmg by some external power of the rights of 
the Conclave altogether in the election of Topes, he touches on a 
much larger and more difHcult question, aud his treatment of it 
bliows that lie has got quite out of his dejith, and is engaged 
iu constructing with some ingenuity a paper theory which has 
no real relation to the forces actually in conflict. As a paper 
theory it may have its interest, but it sheds no new light on 
existing faids. 'J'liat we have not at all exaggerated the scope of 
his article is clear from the concluding words, where, in reference 
t() a Htateiijcnt that, wlmlever changes in the detailed arrangement 
may bo designed, “the priuciitle of the (^omdavo has been pre- 
served,” the writer observes, “ What if luirojie in the present — 
w'hat if the Church in the future- -should object most of all 
to tlijit very principle?” IIo speaks acciirdingly of the gmt 
question of the validity of the coming election having been tiist 
raised by Triru'e Bismarck’s Circular addressed t(j^ the European 
Goverumonts in May 1872, claiming for them a right to control 
the legitimacy of the election, to which however they (very wisely) 
“ gave, it is said, a negative reply.” And then follows an account 
ol a newspaper controverMy on the same subject carried on between 
the ollicial, or ollicious, organs of the German and Italian Govern- 
inenta three years later, which of course led to no practical result. 
Mr. limes then got>8 on to explain more exactly w'hat he means and 
desires. The primary question, Kc considers — the italics are his own 
— willbo“thaiorm£»y«i^/onofthenew Popo”by ihediil’erentGoveru- 
inenlH, inasmuch as “disavow'ul of the tyrant — dixHmwc — is thd 
proper robporibe to tynmny/^ which ought Ihereforo to have been 
adopted alter the Vatican Council, only it was hardly possible to 
do so at the time. But ‘‘the whole couvse of the German protest 
against Vaticanism,’’ as revealed jn the Talk laws— which hiws to 
many lookers-on njipear quite as tyrannical ns the Papal policy 
which alfoidod a pielext for them — “ points lo this as probable in 
the future, if not already anticipated.” It is perhaps ju»t conceiv- 
able that I’rinco Bismarck may contemplate Homething of the kind, 
but it will hnrdly be contended that tin* future of the Papacy rests 
with him. The essayi.st next appeals to the icto on Papal 
elections hitherto recognized — in usage, we may mid, for 
it is not guaraiiti*eJ by any wrillen enactment — in the Crowns 
of France, Austria, and Spain. Ho omits to notice that lliis 
right could only bo exorcised once in each Conclave, and only 
agrinst a candidate who had not yet been elected ; and he quite 
mistakenly asHumea that it is derived from the Homewbat indefinite 
rights formerly cl, 'limed, and occasionally exercised, by the bead of 
tho Holy Itoman Pmpire. To base on this wholly inadequate and 
partly lictitious plea a demand for an sbsoluto veto, and something 
more than a veto, on future Pji}>al elections, in behalf of tho 
ProteBtant German Empire as heir by default of the defunct 
Holy lioman Empire, is nothing short of grotesque. The essayist 
has more iva&on for surmising that the Cardinals may not 
improbably demur to the existing claim of veto on the 
score of the altered relations of the Catholic Governments 
to the Church; and tho fact, to which he docs uot advert, 
of no representative of the Catholic Powers being invited, 
according to former precedents, lo attend the Vatican Council 
points in that direction. But the right of veto, ns hitherto 
allowed, is hardly important enough lo be worth any very severe 
struggle on either side. 

'J'ho great object of the paper, however, is not to vindicate 
the claims of the Catholic States or of Protestant Germany, 
but of schismatic Italy— as the Vatican regards it — to an 
absolute veto, or rather, if we rightly understand him, an 
absolute nomination of “ the Bishop of Rome and chief pastor of 
tile Itnlian Church.” Italy, we are told, “ represents a native 
Church jealous of its original rijbts nnd claiming to have not a mere 
share, but a full election of the Bishop of Rome.’] And then follows 
a disquisition on the proper course Jmr the Italian Government to 
pursue iu the event of its judging the election of the Conclave to be 
invalid, and deciding to support the undoubtedly “ preferable 
right” of the Bishop appointed b^ ‘‘ the Christian people,” that is, 
the people of Italy. ISow certainly, if the question were simply 
of electing an Italian primate, the Italians might very well be left 
to settle tho matter lor themselves, nor would any outsider have 
much temptation to interfere. But it U precisely because Uie Pope 
notoriously is— we need not stay to inquire here whether he ongnt 
to be— a good deal more than an Italian primate, that Innes 
or anybody else thinks it worth while to discuss “ the coming Con- 
clave ” at all If indeed His Holiness should ever be reduced to that 
position, the discuesion would ipso focto cease to have any general 
interest, but meanwhile it is absurd to speak os if the Italian 
i Goveminent or the Italian people had any exclusive or oven 
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mpo&dmtiiiff claim to ok®*** ® 

fntimtional md worldwide Olwteh. Nor are we p^y 
impteaeed with the feimem and aoeunte apprecmtwm of the 
due Umite of oi^ end reli^oue liberty of a writm who dnigsatM 
the Clerical Abnaee BUl-we fcnw he la in apeaklng of it 
nsalew already paaaed-aa "a doubtfiil .defenaiTo measure, the 
seeessitT ojtwhi^h w been proved by the venomous AllocutioDeitiCQ 
issued.’^ Even granting for argument’s sake the iustice of his 
account of the -AJlocution, this is very like saying that the SUr 
Obainbcr e,ff, was a doubtful defensive measure, the necessity of 
which was proved bv the venomous abuse it provoked from Prynne 
other crop-earea Puritans. 

^^ut we have a final criticism of a purely commonsense kind to 
make on the essayist’s programme for the future ecclesiastical 
policy of Italy. Does he seriously imagine that it would work P An 
example nearer homo may serve to illustrate our meaning. A serious 
controvert has been occasioned in this country bjr recent changes 
in the ecclesiastical law which have led a cousidemble number 


of the clergy and laity of the l^tablished Church, richtly 
or wrongly, to question the claim of the personage holding 
office as Dean of Arches to be so entitled or to exercise the juris- 
diction belonging to that Court. Their objections have already 
led to grave nractical complications, and are at this moment being 
presseo, or anout to be pressed, on the attention of the highest 
authorities in Church and State. Now let us suppose that their 
allegations as to the wholly novel and irregular method of Lord 
Penzance’s appointment were so absolulcly unquestionable as to be 
in fact unquestioned, and that, instead of a large and iniiueutia] party 
demurring to bis jurisdiction, the entire bedy of the episcopate, 
clergy, and lay communicants of the Church, with a few iusignih- 
cant exceptions, was unanimous in repudiating hia claims and 
refusing all recognition of his authority. Is it not obvioua that the 
Court, whatever its legal and Parliiimcntary title, w'ould be reduced 
to a pure nonentity and would soon coaao to exist even in name ? 
Well, that would be just the po.sition of a Pope appointed ac- 
cording to Mr. Taylor Innes's suggestion, and recognized 
us such by the Italian Government j with this diflerence, how- 
ever, that he would ex hypotheai be confronted by a rival 
elected in the ordinarv manner, and whose claims would be all but 
universally acknowledged b^ the entire hierarchy, priesthood, and ] 
laity of the Homan Catholic Church. That there is the smallest 
likelihood of the Italian Government placing itself in so ridiculous 
a position we do not for a moment suppose. The essayist, as was* 
observed before, is simply employed iu building a house of cards, but 
as ho evidently labours under the delusion that it is an edifice of 
solid atone, and may find some readers sufficiently ignorant of the 
facts of the cose to agree with him, it may be as well to disabuse 
their minds at once of a chimera which can only damage the cause 
it is apparently intended to promote. The issue of the next Con- 
clave will no doubt bo a matter of J^luropoan intele.^t, but it ccr- 
tiiinly will not be decided by the short and easy method of 
superseding the Conclave and putting one or more oi the Govern- 
ments of Europe into its place. 


THE 80CIE1T EOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS. 

W E have over and over again, in discussing Sir John Lubbock's 
Bill year by year, spoken our mind as to the necessity of 
aomo provision for the mediaeval as well as for the priniucval monu- 
ments of the history of our island. And in the discussion of the 
Bill the point was mised more than once both by the friends and 
by the enemies of the Bill. Souio said. Instead of protecting 
cromlechs and barrows, why not rather protect ca,stle 8 and 
abbeys ? Others said, Why not, when protecting cromlechs and 
barrows, protect castles and abbeys as well ? Either point of view 
starts from the position that media* val monuments are at once worth 
preserving and also need some special care to pi'oserve them. But 
the buildings which were in the minds of those w'ho thus spoke on 
either side in the debate were doubtless mainly ruined or forsaken 
buildings— building which are not applied to any practical 
purpose of modern life. When men speak in this way. the (dances 
j, are that by castles and abbevs they mean only ruined castles and 
^ ruined abbeys. To be sure there are at this moment some people 
who live in castles and others who live in abbeys ; but that is 
altogether another use of the words. We will not go so far as to 
suggest that the members on either aide who spoke of abbeys 
helon^ to the sect which holds that no building can be an abbey 
till it is ruined, and tliat every building becomes an abbey when 
it is ruined. But we may be sure that it was mainly ruined 
abbeys that they were thinking of; they had in their mind 
Eountains and Tintern rather than Westminster and Tewkes- 
bury. It is quite certain that, as a olass, our medimval 
monuments do stand in need of protection just as much 
as our primaeval monuments. There aia a few specially 
striking and famous monuments of each class which it is Wd to 
bdlieve that any man would press the rights of ownership so far as 
to 4 ^troy. But the smaller and less luiown objects of each class 
ifte in equal danger of actual destruction, while even those of each 
class which ore in no danger of actual destruction, are still in 
danger, both from mere neglect, and sometimes from attempts at 
preservation which, though well meant^ 01*6 ill judged. But how 
stands the case with regard to those buildings which are still in 
actual use, be they churches, castles, town halls, houses, pr any- 


thing else? Donottliey need protection jiust os much ae the, 
primeeval remains pnd the ruined mediieval buildings ? We mar 
again make the same distinction which We made with regard^ 
tne two other classes. As far as actual destruction goes, the 
greater aod more famous buildings are safe. There Sn some 
churches, castles, buUdinmi of any kind, which no public body, 
no private owner, would venture to destroy. rubUe opinion 
would be too strong for the wanton exorcise even of a legal right. 
But the smaller and less known buildings of thb class are really in 
more danger than any other. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that our smaller domestic antiquities periBh daily. If they stand on 
large properties, the owners perhaps never heiird of them, and they 
perish at the will of some tenant or agent. In other coses, as con- 
stantly happens in towns where old houses are common, the owner 
himself is often some one who destroys without knowing what ho 
is destroying, if indeed he does not see something clover in the act 
of destruction itself. Or again, sometimes ecclesiastical bodies will be 
seized with a faneyfor destroying the subordiDatobuildingsatteched 
to thoir churches. Monastic buildings, prebendal houses, will fall 
one after another, because the dignitary or the dignitary's wife 
either never saw them or fancies they would be better out of 
way. In short, as far os actual destruction goes, all three classes, 
primmval monuments, ruined buildings, builaings still in use, are 
all in much the same case. Some examples of all three classes are 
safe enough ; but a vast number of all three classes remain daily 
exposed to every kind of risk, from mere ignorance and carelessness, 
sometimes from actual love of destructiqn, sometimes, one may 
suspect, from that feeling which some philosophers say is the 
groundwork both of man s benevolent and malevolent actions— the 
pleasure of showing that ho has the power of doing either as he 
thinks good. 

But tlie buildings which are still in use lie open to another and 
much more .subtle kind of danger, danger at the hands, not of those 
who despise them, but of those wbo reverence them — not of those 
who do not understand them, but of those who do. Great and 
famous examples of this class are much more dangerously threatened 
by those who are incHued to take too much care of them than 
they are by tbose-who are inclined to take too little. That is to 
say, while they are in no danger of open and avowed destruction, 
they are in great danger of that subtler form of destruction which 
masks itself under the guise of restoration. They are in no danger 
of being pulled down as wholes ; but they are in danger of having 
their genuine details taken away bit by bit, and modem details — 
exact copies perhaps, but still new work and not old— put in their 
place. On this subject too we have often spoken our mind. We have 
often made our protest against the reckless way in which ancient work 
is made to give way to new iu restored buildings, and especially in 
restored churches. Wo may be sure that, since the fasliion of re- 
storation set in, there has been hardly any restoration on a large 
scale in which a great deni of ancient work bus not been destroyed 
which, with n little more care, might perfectly well have been 
saved. Sometimes this needless destruction is the &ult of the 
architect hims(df, soinotimos the fault of his employers, sometimes 
the fault of neither architect nor emplojers, but of builders, work- 
men, and the like, who have a fancy for making eveiy thing spick 
and span, and who will iu some heedless moment destroy what 
both architect and employers wished to keep. These things go on 
daily ; they are bad enough in England, and they are worse in 
France. Heetoratiou has brought about so much destruction that 
it is no wouder that it has Mcomo a byword, and that in the 
minds of all who really care for ancient buildings the presump- 
tion has come to bo against any so-called restoration ; the man 
who designs to be a restorer must prove that he is not likely to 
bo a destroyer. 

Things lieing as they are in this matter, it is not wonderful if 
some have gone so far os to condemn nil restoration altogether, to 
argue that, at the utmost, uotbing should ever be done to an ancient 
building beyond such mere repairs and strengthenings as may keep 
it from falling or hinder the rain from coming in. Mr. Huskin, 
many years back, put forth this doctrine with all the vehemence oi 
his rliotoric ; indeed we are not clear that he would lutve allowed 
such meru substantial repairs as we have just excepted. In Mr. 
Kuskin's view it was better to pull down an ancient building 
than to restore it. Whatever the pulling down was, it was not a 
lie, while the restoration was a lie. The same line is taken, with 
less of rhetoric but with more of argument, iu a paper now before us 
which contains iho prospectus of a Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings.’’ Tiie Society as yet boasts of no President} 
but it has a Committee and a Secretary, the Secretary being 
Mr. William Morris, while on the Committee are the names of Mr. 
Carlyle, Mr. Stopford Brooke, Mr. Sidney Colvin, and Mr. C. J. 
Faulkner. The paper is well worth reading ; it is a calm, clear, 
and logical statement of one side of a case ; but to our mind it 
leaves out the other side. It is unlike some pleadings which break 
down of themselves before the answer comes, for it is thoroughly 
good till we get the answer ; but we certainly think that there is 
an answer. 

The argument, if we rightly understand it, runs thus:— Archi- 
tecture as an art died out just as the study of arcbitecture as a 
branch of history began. Therefore iu our ag^, wUle we know 
historically about all earlier stylos better than any age did before, 
while we respect and admire the buildings of all earlier times 
more than they ever were respected and admired before, we have> 
unlike all earlier times, for practical purposes no architectural style 
of our own. In otlieragcs men know more of the art and less of the 
history. Architecture was to them the practice of a living aiH, not 
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tbe atudv of a putt hUrtOTT. Their own style was to them a living did, by the fall of the tower^ beoome very ipoopradi^ to its 
tiling ; ft was the only stvle which they knew how to work. They preiaot nse. Yet we cannot helibfe that aiay one^wowd 
therefore freely destroyed^ altered, added to, the buildings of orgno, either that the church o^i^ttd have bewfosBaken^lnge^to^i 
former times, and they did it always in the style of their own ago or that the tower should haye been designed^ rebuilt in some 
without regard to the etvle of the earlier work. They destroyed hideous fashion, to the sgculinff of the geneva), eubet of the buUd* 
ami rebuilt, but they destroyed and rebuilt openly and honestly, ing, simply lest some one should mistake the new towar to an cud 
The new work announced itself ns new, and did not pretend to be one. , ^ , 

the old or an imitation of the old. Each buiidiug in its successive The truth is that buildings w^ch aio actually in use^-chunwies, 
changes has a history, and the history of ninny buildings is tho houseft, Jiallw, or any other— while they are monuments, am some- 
history of the art itself in its successive styles. Even the latest thing beBidea moiminonts. Or rather tney aro monuments in two 
and worst changes thus bad their lustorical value. In a modern ways, one of which is forgotten iu the present appesL Must- 
restoration, on Iho other litmd, ha\ing no style of our own, wo miuster Abbey and Westminster IliJl are monuments of 
aanuot in the Miino w’ay luhl and alter in our own stylo. AVlint w'o art ; but they are also nionuiuonts in another sense j they are.^Ji ts 
profess to do is to bring the building back to the stato in which it of the continuous history and life of the English nation. According 
was at some pirticiiliir point which, cither in tho general history to the ai*guuient belore us, if Westminster Abbey should need 
of the art or in the history of the particular building, is held 1o some work greater than mere physical repair, it ought to forsaken ^ 
have Ixien its Itighebt point, W^e thus w ipe out thu hibtory of the it should bo left cumbering the ground and doing nothing, while a 
building by destroying everything later than the chosen point, and new place should bo built lor the crowning of our kings. Surely 
putting in its stead something which is a iuoiUm u imitalinn of the this would bo a far greater sin against all histori^l fsoling than to- 
fctyle of tJio choaon point, h'urthorniorc, we oltcn nctually destroy lehuild some part of the building where rebuilding was really 
work of the chosen peiiod itself, if it is at nil dec*!:} ed. and put nect*ssary. A window is blown iu, a pillar wUl no longer stodt 
modern work in iiuitalioTi of it iu its stead. Thi*? is iivti.stically a the weight upon it. Ts the abbey to be foi'Sakon, and somethin'^ 
forgery. It is further unreal, because llu* real life of the new built instead, rather than moke a now window or a now pillar . 
ancient building sprang largely from much in the religion, thought. Or if we are allowed to make a new window or ft new pillar, 
find manners of pa^t times, which lias passc'd mvay hopidessl y und are we bound to make soiuething incongruous of set purpose, l(»t 
for ever ; it is therefurn unvonl to rist»uo wliat directly .sprung fiom anvbody hb<»uld mistake it for ancient work ? ^ Surely^ no one will 
those lost feelings, and wdiut, witlmut llieni, luis im lifu or me;in- de>fi''Tid either ol these courses. AVben a building is still in use, its 
ing. Wo must then never ro.store; we may only repair. Wo continuous use is part ol iU history ; in truth, it is the very nrat ami 
may prop a falling wall ; w*^ may mend a roof so as lo keep it greatest part ol ii.s history. 'Iho continuous use ol the building is- 
weatber-tight } but w'e must do .all this as iul'Vlj pljy.vicul repair, more monumeutul, more hiftloricsil, than anything else. AV^hfttever,. 
wiihont any nttempt at ait, «bo\c all, wil}i(>**l .* 10 }' attempt- of tlieretoir, is necessary lor thiit contdiinnuH use must be fearlessly 
imitating the art (»f any }i ist time. A\’<* must, m the \v(»rd.H of the done. e must hoop the building whole and sound by necesMry 
pa]n'r itself, determino to refill all tjimpeiiug with cither the repairs; and burely it is not 'too much to add that, when those 
fabric or oruamout of the biiilding us it si:im!s ; if it lias bi^c«)iuo neeos.^firy repairs imply the reconstructiou of some artistic 
jneonvonient for its lu-ereut use, to raiMMinolher building rather feature, wo sliould not wantonly disfiguro the buLlding by lualung 
than alter or etdarire the old one: in line, to treat our ancient the now column, window, or doorway ostLMilatiously ugly, 
buildings f.s luommieiUs of a bygone art, creitcil by bygone ostentatiously out of harmony with the rest. In ah oil, while u 
n'luu.'iers, ih‘»t modern art cannot nieddlo vvitli without d«‘stro\ing,” forsaken building btdonga wholly to the past, in u building which 
This, we think, is a fair atatemout of the aigument of the pro- is still iu U£c the past and the present both hayo a aliftre and 
Mocielv. As wo said, the firgiiment is perfect from its neitlier niUHt be sacrilieod to the other. Or wo might put it that 
own side. If buildings were simply historicsd inonumenU of tbc past has a twofold claim, one side of wdiich i.si liu‘g*otlfn it w'c 
art, if they were siinplv, liko paintings, statues, monuments 1*^ forsake an ancient building rather than to rcstoi’e tlio 

of art of uuy other kind, \alual)lo fur their beauty and their Knjallost portion of it. 

luatory, but sei'viiig no pr.udical piirpo.s<\ the argument would \Vo say then that tho principle oi rrstomtion is, within its lltliui; 
bo unanswerable. It is wkd wo have often ihougbt and oflcn lange^peifoctly s(miul, only, like ft great mauy other things, it needs 
said with regard to thi>so hnildinga which are simply pieoea to be very carefully watched. A. s a matter of fact, a great de«l ol 
of art, pieces of histoiy valuable only for tlu jr >K'auty, their deslruction lias been done under the guise of refitoraiioii. lo check 
imtir|uity, llu; light wliiel) they throw on ii:o hibtory of ait Imthcr dcstructiori ol t’le kind is a uood object, ami it a Socioiy 
«iul on hi ‘l<i»ry generally. The uvgument appli -' In ;dl it.- lulm-ss can do anything to lurtlu r that object, we shall with ull good 
to buildings which arc pnivlv jmi'jiinient.il, to buildings which , luck to bueh a Sociely. Jlut it must nut go loo lar. Lot it w'atch 
ucvu'iio pjiielicul purpose-that is, in oilier words, fo building.s I all restorati(.ns let it clieck aU needless and destructive rcsUmi- 
wdiicdi, wlielher btiiclly ruined or not, are di.susod and forsaken, but wJieii we uro t.dd that it is better Ui forsake imtuicieiii 

and which it is md desirable to take into use again. It applies building*, and we suppose let it tall to ruin, rather than do any 
to ruined <*a,dle8 and to mined abhevs. Those ought to be dealt r<-dniali<.ii .at all, then wo must draw back ; such a rule wounds 
with simply as mommientH; tiny bliould be carefullv pres<'rved ! our hi-Zioricai s* ntiiucnt men more than the destruction ilseir, 
from further decay, propped it may bo when propping ia neiMlIul, | 
but never restored. TJioy belong wlojJly lo the p:isi ; the prt>ei;t | 

Las nothing to do with them except to keep them up u.s momi- ! 

raontflof thepa.^t; no nioilcrn work should be allowed to intrude upon j PERSONAL INTF.LLIGliKCE. 

thiW except KU(*h as inav he physienllv needed to keep the ancient ! 

work from further decji}'. Such modern work hIuuiUI proelaiiu itself ' I )EL HA PS one of the most conupicuoua featureo of American 

ftBiuodcvn work put iheie for a purely physical end, and should not 1 ^ociety at the present day i^ the avidity with which any kind, 
in any w^ay lUteuipt to reproduce ftu iiuitatiou of .tlie ancient' ol peisouai scaudal or gossip is sought after and gloated over. In 
^u)rk. j dcgiee this pasbion may be inherent in the national tomp«ra- 

liut, as it .«*ccms to us, in the case of those buildings which ' which is prone to sensational excitement and the iudnlgeaico 

actually avo and inmiemovially have been ft])plied to practiwil > insatiable appoUle for wonders ; and it lias also been most 

modern us-*h, oibcr eorisidcrations come in, which arc wholly iialnslriously imd uuycrupulously cultivaU'il by th(wyueidcan 
forgot len iu the a]>])cal of which we have just attempted a 'which huds it u prolitable source of income. The lieroe light 
nummary. The coiist ipienco of the argument which we have just which is said to boat upon the throne in a monarahical country 
cone through would be that, when any ancient building, church, if on\y u mild illumination in comparison with that 

nail, or any other, needed repairs somow hat more extensive than which in the Irausatlontic liepublic sheds a glare over the aiost 
mere propping or rool-niendiiig, it must be forsaken. The paper l>rivate and B;icred reoessses of human life. Public men boom to bo 
talks vei*y cahuly of “ rnisiiijf another building rather than allenu^j: valued over there not for their talents or usefulness, butinerely in pro- 
or cnkrgnig tim old one,” whenever the building has bec(uuo iii- | portuuuo amir faculty of providing popular sport j andean thoiiK^t 
convenient for its pre.s<-iit use. lly the .same argument we nin.'^t obscure and insigniheant creatures hiivo a ohauce ol dieUuoticm ihn^ 
do the sairio wheiswer anv part of a building needs, us is often the ; ^koy can cmly ut a dull moment tickle tho vulgar cunosity of tho^ 
. case, to be rebuilt. Wheirtho mid tower ofOhicheslcr Cathedral fell, multitude. A lenient feeling is shown twards such notorieties 
iiouording to this argument it ought not lo have been rebuilt. If ’ '.Iwewi, lleecher, Tilton, and the like, sunply in gratitude 

the same accident liud happened in any age which had a style of I morbid interest whicli they excite ; thoir conduct and re- 

ite own, then it would have been lawful to rebuild tho tower in ' pntetions arc regarded without reference te the rules of piwlioal 
that stylo. As we have no style, und must not imitate any earlier 1 morality in real life, ja.st ns if they were merely chflaractors to a 
etvle, wo must not rebuild the fallen tower. Tliat ia to say, tho ! wovel or acturs on iho singe; and the more intense the toill 

mmsterofChichfstor ought either to have been foritoken altogether, ! ''hich is given by any particuhirly bold display of odminal 

/or possibly to have been lurucMl into two distinct churchfH oaet and * callousness or shamGle.Ma iinpudone^ the xMvb th^ eve appre- 
west of ilie ruined tower, leaving tho ruined tower untouched in eiftted. Any one wlio studies the Ameiicim newapapers will 
the middle. This would seem to be a logical consequence from the how llna way of looking at things pervades the oomnnimW. 
ftrgurnenlB before us. Or, if there bo any alteriuitive, it would be ^ sometimes said that the press -ol that countiy la 
to build a towel* so uglv, and so utlcrlv witJiout any architectural to be Uilum as a tair repxeeentatiou of the inhftlitentsgeBewUly, 
style at all, that it should at ouoe proclaim itself to be a mere nine- »nd it may bi; true that it b«s not much actual political Mu- 
teenUi-t^cnlui7 vepiiir. We camiot think that the piwotovs of but it is evident that sudi papm couW fidt dbtam to tojo 

,tho propowd Society would go this length ; and yet one or other circulation which thoy enjoy if they did aot opMl to the popiifiir 
of tliese cowraca would naturally follow iVom iheir priucdples. If tote, and w'hat tliat taste is it may be worth while to tow. 
the like accident had happunod to a ruined and forsaken chureh, ol chief attractions of American jouwftte k the ceduum 

we should of roiirae say, Do not rebuild the Ihllen tower. But the headed Dersoniil Intelligence,*^ which Cdtoto such psrag!raph.s 
..paper 8a}T?, When a building .bos become inconvouiont for ite '1'^® following, taken from the Nevf iVh 

foraak-e ii, and build ftuother.” Chichester Cuthedittl Logan ytvlka slowly.’* does not always* trim 10$ board.** 
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•Bvwrii* 8W«Ar9 at a sliirb-button in hexametera*’ “ A aon of the lata Uoo, 
Haittr^T. Blew, of l-oula, hw gone looney on AUca Oates, the aotrcasi 
and fcUowe her aroudd oUfarlug her coafcly preaonta/* « Senator Camuron 
talka with W* uiwlor jaw, as if Iw were trying butter/’ “Colonel Ciirbiti, 
the new military Secretary at the White Houae, ia a contrast to hia prtfde- 
eoMior. Be is tall, like a grenadier, with a mustache.” “ Cronin is hard at 
tfjpv in Oregon, bat the nze of tho nose hatigs round him still.” “ The 
rrjnoess of Wales recently wore calico, which was veiy nice of the Print- 
cess.” “ (Seneral McfJlellan got out of a cab at Twenty-third Street, a week 
ago, meaning to walk down Broodw^. He hae not started yet, because 
there ore two aides to the street.” “ ]!see(;hcr lectures on * Hard Times ’ and 
ohargea a dollar and a balL” “ Sunset Cox folds up his wings like u giraffe 
and leotures in Georgia.” “ Kilpatrick Is little and thin.” “ Evarts has 
aot a snuilt nose.” ‘‘Ben Butler is no longer beautiful” “ Senator Sharon 
is at hia 7,000,000 dollars hotel in San Francisco.” 

Thore is a daily Bupply of poraoimlilies of this kind, and the most 
i^vate particulars about all sorts of people nro hawked alx^ut. 

detailed accounts of Vanderbilt's death-bed and of the cre- 
mation of Baron von Palm will bo remembered. All the nasty 
parts of the Beecher story were also made an article of trade ; and 
tho Now York papers are just now full of personal details as to 
the mysterious disappearance of ex-Mayor Oakey Hall. He was 
last seon by his ihmily on tho morning of Friday, 1 6th March; 
miitted his oiHce about seven o’clock in the evening ; was traced to 
Boston, and has since kept out of sight, though it is supposed that 
ho has arrived in this country. All sorts of theories have been 
started to account for this strange incident — that ho has gone oiF in 
a fit of mental abon*ation j that he has been raurdenid ; that he 
ran away with a pretty actress ; that ho is hidijig from 
his creditors *, that ho has lied from justice as one of the 
confederates of tho Erie Ring ; that ho is afraid of being mixed 
up with Tweed. All hia friends como forward with stories of his 
character and antecedents, some not particularly favourable ; and 
it is noticed as a suggestive circumstance that thg name of a lady, 
whidi is given in full, has just been published as a client of MV. 
Hall, seeking a divorce. ^‘Who this mdy is,” it is added, ‘‘is a 
profound secret. Neither her uame nor her husband's appears in 
either the Brooklyn or New York Directories.” J^or Mrs. Hull 


evident mistalm may he rectified.” Tho woman is thus described:-^ 

" Bhe is about thirty-ei^t, five feet five inches in height ; of good^ 
figure ; has dark brown h^, clear complexion, large eyes, &rg« 
mouth, and wart behind the left car.’* The London Correspondent 
of tho New York WorM professes to have beeii mrne sucoessfiil in 
his efforts to see Hall, and telegraphs from London HmA he had 
obtained a protracted interview with 'A. Oakoy HPl, who,_ 
“ under the name of Garbett, now occupies lodgings in the ^ 
neighbourhood of Netting Hill Gate, a cheap locality, made up of 
small houses only ** ; hut that Hall “ absolutely refused to maka 
any explanations wbaterer as to bis motives in leaving New York, 
anci suemed altogether at scfa as to his future plans.” The Corre- 
spondent adds that “he is evidently much broken in mind and 
body, and desires only rest and peace.” llo also suggests that 
“ it is now only charity to say as little more about him a.<) possi- 
ble,” 03 to which the Correspondent himself, though he seems 
to overlook it, might very well have set an example. 

Another example of tho system of “ personal intelligence ” by 
which the American public arrives at conclusions quite inde- 
pendently of legal evidence and judicial supervision is given 
m tho case of Tweed. It will be remembered that Iweed 
t»caped from gaol in last December, and was afterwards caught 
in Cipiiin, and once more lodged in Ludlow Street prison. A 
recent number of Ilraym'^s Weekly contained a narrative if 
Tweed’s flight and captuiv?, puiporting to be based on a diary 
and t)ther documents Bupplm by tlie prisoner. In this state- 
incut, which was immediately copied into all tho new.spaperfl, 
it is represented that at tho end of lost year Tweed had got 
tired of battling for years in the courts of law, and had also sacri- 
ficed a large part of' his means. Ho had then tho prospect of a 
six-million suit against him, and saw hiinseU’ drifting to irretriev- 
able ruin ; but, as a last hope, he thought that, if he only got out 
of prison, he might save some fragments of his pToperty.* One of 
hia messinalcs in the prison was Lawrence, tho silk smuggler, 

I whose cjise led to the abrogation of the E.vtraditLoii Treaty with 
'• England j and another was Bliss, a notorious swindler and 


was iSliss, a notorious swindler 
ia subjected to daily interrogatories from a stream of reporters and hui'glar ; and, with the help of these congenial friends, a contract 
•other intrusive visitors as to whether she has heard where Mr. Hall *was mode for Tweed’s evasion, llo was, being a privileged pri- 
is, orcan give any idea of the cause of his departure. “Thei soner, to find occasion to visit his house in town, of course under tho 
Hall mystery,” we are told, “ is a mystery stiil, and the tlipories to ' charge of waixiers ; and was then to slip out, and be taken in choige by 
account for the unexplained and prolongt^d absenco of the missing ! a.well-organizud body of men distributed thn>nghout tho country, 
ex-mayor still grow in number ijnd variety,” tlioufjh “tho vast j This plan was carried out ; tho warders were treated to a luxuri- 


majority of intelligent people who were heard discussing the 
event yesterday in the courts, at hotels and theatres, still cling to 
tho opinion that Mr. Hall bad absented himself for some reason 
or other, and would turn up before iminy days were over.** One 
man said that Hall woi* too wide awake to allow himaolf to be 
murdered, and another remarked “that he wa.s at least 
too sharp to commit suicide ; so they agi'eed that ho must have 
bolted to Europe. The present mayor expressed tho opinion tJuit, 
if it hod been any man besides Oakey IlaJl, ho should havo sup- 
posed that ho had had foul play ; hut ho was such a practic’ttl joker 
that ho would be suro to turn up again. An actor, very intiinato 
with Hall, said he was fond of travel and change, and ho might 
have gone to Europe, and, through a whim, failed b) ncquaiot his 


ous feast, ami Tweed went out of the room on pretence of washing 
his hands ; but instead ho pa8.sod into the street, where a waggon 
was waiting for him, and he was driven to tho North Jliver. There 
he crossed to New Jersey, and w'as conveyed into the country 
beyond the river and the Falisades, where he put up at a secluded 
homestead, and remained till about the first week in March, 
assuming tho name of “John 8ecor,” and liaving liis whiskem 
shaved oil’ and his hair clipped aliort, while a wig and pair of gold 
.spt'ctacles completed the disgui.se. He afterwards made his way 
to Cuba, and got a steamer to Vigo, wbore he wiis arrebttid and put 
in pri-son by the Spanish authorities. Tlie account goes on to show 
that since his retiira to incareeration ia Now York he has lived in 
perfect seclusion and absolute silence ; but he wrote a letter to Charlea 


family with his departure. A legal frictid suggosU^d that ho had j b'Conor, one of tho parties to tho pending suit against him, pro- 


gone on a journey on behalf of some client. After a few days a 
report gained credence that the ox-mayor ha<l engaged a passage at 
Boston in the Victona, a freight ship, for Liverpool ; and a tele- 
gram dated from Liverpool on March 31 announced that a person 
with about a fortnight’s growth of moustache and side-whiskera, 
and dressed in diu*k clothes, and si^cctacles — Hall usually wore 


posing an absolute surrender on bis |)art ; that is to aivy, to give 
up to justice all he has, and tell all he knows ; and throw himself 
on the clemency and generosity of the authorities. In making Uiis 
offer, he pleads that he’ is “an old man, greatly broken in health, 
cast down in spirit,” and unable any longer to near hia burden. At 
first Tweed’s luelaucholy story created a feeling of sympathy and 


oye-glnsses — who went under the name of “ Sutclifle,” but had been compassion, and it wa» reported that he would aoou be relooAcd, 
identified os Hall, had arrived in tho above-named vessel. This | According to the latest ne\v9, however, tho story is in the 
person, however, indignantly denied tliat he was Hall ; and was ' main pure fiction, and the law is to hike its course. What will 


tracked to Euston Terminus, and thence to Not ting Hill shition, 
where ho took a hansom cab and drove to “ a small, quiet, private 
bouse near 1^,” where “ he wan evidently expected, as the door 
opened without ring or knock, and he passed in immediately with 
hu liimge.” It may easily be understood how doubtful 
auch imbrmation was ; and, besides, it was only a conjecture that 
this was " Sutcliffe ” or that “ Sutcliffe ” was Hall. It will be oh- 
aerred drat ex-Mayor Hall, having ceased to be a public officer, 
is merely a private person who hM a perfect right to go where he 
likes without taking everybody into nis confidence. Yet we find 
ill sorts of discreditable stories published in the papers to account | 
ihr his disappearance. One jourual goes so far as to say that it is i 
plain what was his object in getting beyond the reach of the 
police, and to charge the absent man with having repeatedly affixed 
*Ais signature to btok warrants, which were filled up afterwards 
by members of the Bing, his share of the plunder Doing handed 
oter to him in the fbrm of fees paid to a law firm doing a large 
boaness. An odd consequence of Mr. Hall’s sudden departure 
Ittui been, if we may believe the local papers, that “ on the heels of 
the Hall mystery nave followed a series of ^sterious disappeitr- 
afices until there sxe more people reported missing now than were 
mhaUy ever before in the hittoiy of New York.” This is no 
dWbt a fimdful epidemic invented to keep up the excitement of 
the Hell' questioii. The Assooiated Press xenorter who had Identl- 
fisd Sutefiffb as Hall at liveipool, and discovered tihet be had 
cfoimged hiisname to^Qoxbett;^ sew him with a young lady in 
Hyde Pack, On AprU 41^ he left a imte for Mr. Bhdt redued^ 
a» inteeriew, in an enveh^ addressed " to wbiob e 

sepl|y Was retonsd in « wpm^a handwii^i to the efllfot that 
tbegebilspm web mfctbe envsIogA 'f bS4 


strike people out of tho States as tlie most astounding feature 
of the a’ffaif is that tho publication of an unauchonticated 
letter, and a discussion about it in the ncwsivapors, should 
be allowed to cut the kn(»t of a regular judicial investigation. 
There are iin fortunately some syiuptoms of a similar taste for 
pei-sonal scandal springing uu in this country ; but the disgraceful 
point to wliich it is carried by American journaliats may perhaps 
be a warning. 


JAMAIC.V PLANTERS. 


I pEW things can bo more depressing than theaspoctof a couutry^ 
' that has “seen belter daya”; and perhaps there may be oa 
added touch of melancholy wW it shows some fitful signs of re- 
covering itself. In the case of the man who is going last 
downhill, in shabby clothes and with a shamefaced demeanour, 
you have the souee that acceloratod decay will soon bring him the 
relief he must long for. But a country, though overshadowed by 
a gloomy d^tiny, may prolong a ^inful agony indefinitely j and 
the greater its natural cliances and advantages, the more sensibly 
do we feel for it. We have no idea of entering into those vexed 
economic questions which havo been lately iti course of disOuesion 
iu the Thne» under the heading of “Jamaica Planters.** But 
every controversy of the kind, whether It throw more or leas of light 
or sWow on its subject, can hardly foil to suggest some sad 
refieetions as to the change riiat has been brought about In 
laiU a oontury hi ooe of the most enchanting spots on the 
' Most of the lyinig anywhere in riiose seas and 

ides bad hm hifik since they mode the ac^nt- 
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iovaslon pa&ded over the mainland of tho noijrhbonring cou-' 
tinpnt^ suhmcrgiuff such arts and civilization as had been posspsaed 
the native races. Hrazil has lifted her head again under 
li/Uropean rulcj thank<^ partly to the Cbtablishment European 
dynasty. But as for Mexico, and those ISouth American Kopub* 
lies whicli owed their indopondence to tho intrigues of degenerate 
SpaniardKaking advantage of tho embairasaaients of a feoblo home 
' Oovemttifint, we know what has be»)n tho Into of the New World 
that Canning boasted of hnvinfr called into exisUuico. A mongrel 
race, enfeebled by a relaxing climate, has become the prey of ad- 
venturers and the sport of revolutions. Great natural riches have 
been running to waste, or have been selfishly traded upon by inte- 
rested adventurers. Credit has been anticipated or exhausted, 
with such happy exceptions as that of Chili ; public worlcs, indifier- * 
ently constructed, have fallen into disrepair before they had a 
chance of paying ; the old pcstihuitial swamp is soaking through 
embankments and swallowing systems of drainage; the jungle is ; 
rapidly gaining on the ground lliat had once Ix’eii reclaimed from 
it ; the wharfs are crumbling away, and the harbours are silting 
up which Were once tho seats of iioiirishing commerce. As for 
the Bearl of tho Antilles, with those bc'omiiigly inexhaustible 
re^sourcos which used to go so far towards rectifying Hpunish 
Budgets, it is the scene of a struggle which, shoiikl it come to an 
end, can only lea\e tho island in utter exhaustion. But, 
to an Knglishnmn at least, the decline of Jamaica comes i 
homo far more nearly. \Ve have no intention of moraliz- | 
ing at this time nf day for or against the institution of slavery; 
although we must recall tho fact that it was forced upon our I 
West Indian colonists by their local laws, and that no man 
could acquire u sugar estate wilhont ncf^uiring at tho same timo | 
the. slaves who worked it. Wti prctiuid to do no more than lake a ' 
glance at llio island as it was lifty years ago, as contrasted with 
what it has sunk It) at. pr(\M*iit. 

And we do not thiuk wa*. can do much ht'tter than take ‘^Tom 
Cringle” for our text. ^‘Tom Cringle” (Mr. Scott) was a West 
Indian of course, and he wrote feelingly wli«n he touched on tho 
politics of a subject in whicli he was vitally interested. He 
may have painted tho planters in rose colour and inado tlio host of 
their treatment of their slavcss. But his imagination, had it pros- 
tituted itself to self-interest, could never have made so vivid a 
picture, and in oveiy clniptcr of hi.s we are irrobistibly impressed 
by the pmuauli ig seii.se of thorough Ihlelity, As f(»r ihe aceuery he 
so admirably describes, about that there can ho tk^ 'jue3tion whatever. 
If ever the lot of man was oast in an earthly hMen, it was in the 
insUiuco of those well-to-do planlers of the ‘Maud of slreani.'^.” It 
is true that there were .Miakes to he found in it, both literally and 
metaphorically. Re.sidcnco in towns like Kingston w*wbyno lue.m.s 
entirely agreeable. In sjiite of the relVe.'Hhing breath of the evening sea 
breeze, a taiut of the inijusma from the bush and tho lagoous hung 
over such sliadolcss cilies. 1’ or there was little slieiter in the 
blazing streets, aiul you had to go through your mercantile drudgery 
in the airiest of costumes, occa.'^ionally |ja.sping for bre.ith behind 
your closed blinds. I Jut that was only llio misfortune of 
the exotic aristocracy of tho coiniimnity. What was temporary 
eulferiug to tho white iiuui was but the breath of life to tho bU(‘k.s. 
Tho negro revelled in hi.s glowing utmo.^jdiere ; and, um with the 
lazzaroni of Naples, the heat only added to hi.s enjoyment of 
existence, although it may ha>e heagbteued his aversion to labour 
and his natural predisposition to indolence. And, if the while 
mferebants had to put up with some disconil'orts, they had the 
consolations that come of a Hucces.sful career and uii assured 
future. They had only to put tho energy of their nation into their 
duties, and money camo pouring iii by handfuls. I’ho mad- 
fiteads and the harbours that seem so deseilod now were Idled 
with the English shipping they hud chartered; the vessels lioiu 
tho Severn, the Mersey, and tho Clyde lay anchored in elusiei.-i in 
the offing, or moored in tiers oli’ tlio wharfs. Tb(»ro w.is a 
constant coining and going to the blocks of great warehouses ; and 
strings of drays and teams of mules from the districts in the in- 
terior were perpetually discharging their loads nt the vast .sheds on 
the quays. Those West Indian merchants led lives that were all the 
more jovial for their elloiTs ; for, as was remarked by the immortal 
Jacob Twig of the “ Hreiuu,” tho We.st Indians held their lives 
by so precarious a tenure that they had learned to set little store 
by their purstjs. They w^ent to thoir daily work betimes, and had 
earned tho luncheon at which they kept open table for all 
and sundrj'. In tho afternoon, when tliey had shut up ilieir 
lodgers and locked their safes, they drove out to their *‘pens,” 
or Qousos in the country, where they dined willi doors open- 
ing on tho vcraiaJah, commaiuUng splendid prospects of the sea, 
and slept in rooms that wore ventilated by the breezes. As for 
their subordinates, who had narrower means for the moment, they 
were tolerably well paid notwithstanding, and had the world of 
Jamaica before them, with a moral certainty of making their living 
in it, Tho one condition of their rise was steadiness. For when 
men held a plurality of properties, or wci’o in the occasional habit 
of absenting tbeui.velves for a long holiday in the old country, 
trustworthy overseers were in constant request. 

Tho life of the planters was even more enviable. Tho picturesque- 
HOIS of scenery that facilitated their ruin by ofiering the omancipatud 
ilaTOil every opportunity to squat gave existence an iodescnhable 
cha^,. Jamaica, with its well-watered mountain ranges, its park- 
: l}ke of timbered guinea-gross, its cliirs and catarucis, its 

] ' • woods and natural orchards, where delicious firuits hung 

in profusioni toid mitd tuosses of foliagCi presented an in- 

ijety of if you 


the beautiful to the more practically profitable, you could leave to 
the charge of the manager the rich fiats and the bottoms where 
the cane-brakes and coffee plantations surrounded tho boiling- 
houses and negro villages, and settle yourswlf on Sjinie romantic 
grazing property sequestered among tne breezy heights. There 
you might admire to your heart’s content tho changing atmoBpbe»Ip 
efiects and the play of tropical lights on the grandest scenei^ 
decked in the ricnuBl colours. Before the shadows of tho night camo 
down, you saw every tiling through a transparency of preternatural 
clearness, as it kindled in the glow of the gorgeous sunset. Very 
probably you woke up in a dripping mist, that brought life and 
Iroshnoss to tho drooping vegetation ; and you might watch the 
veil lift and drift away under tho infiuonco of the sunbeams, 
while it left the landsciqio sparkling in showers of dew- 
drops. Of course you had to run tho chances of disease, for it must 
bo admiltcil that the inexorable figures of the Insurance Ofiiccs 
indicate the insiliihrity of West Indian lesideiice. Nowand then, 
and indopendenlly of the normal risks of ordinary fever, the 
“ Yellow Jack” made its visitation to take tithe of the community* 
Ivvcrybody hud not tho luck of liioutenant Cringle, who gives so 
telling a description of his seizure and prostration by the vomit a 
prietOf although ho adds that it was almost worth while to have 
noen struck down that you might taste tho ineffable pleasures of 
convalescence. But familiarity with these lormidable scourges 
bred disregard, if not contempt, among our colonists; and it must 
be confessed that the guiding maxim of their lives was dum vivimus 
rvmmvs. Jamaica was tho chosen home of hospitality, and they spent 
their fortuuos with princely lavishnoss. Every respectable stranger 
was made heartily welcome, and the faintest form of decent introduc- 
tion passed one ireely all over tho island. These sumptuous traditiona 
linger still ; so tliat, although the moans of tho planters have been so 
terribly crippled, to this day the ‘‘taverns” of Jamaica are among 
the mo.'^t comlbrLle.^a inns in the English settlements. Tho mystery 
to men bred in the temperate zone is how they managed to 
sustain their excellent appetites and keep their livem in tolemhle 
order Vrobiibly benehceul nature assi.sted them by promoting a 
free flow of transpiration. But it is certain tliiil, belore, or hince,, 
there hits seldom ueeii such luxurious housekeeping. Tho mouth 
w,iter» as one recalls such bunqm^ts as were marked with a white 
stone in the memory of Mr. Pepperpot Wagtail. There wore 
tropical delicacies of every kind ; turtle and terra})in, lauderahs and 
ringtail pigeons ; gropers from tho sea, and mullet from the moun- 
tain streauH, stiilled with savoury vegeUibles or swiiuming in 
claret sauee. As for tho varieties of their desserts, the whole of 
tho island garden was before them, and wo can imagine what \i 
(liner d la might have been spread with the produce of its 
mngniliceai natiiial orchards. And as for the wines they hud 
to import, they were the best customers of the wine merchants 
before tho days of cheap tintuge.s. It w.is well worth makhig the 
West Indian voyafre only to tii.stethe marvellous Madeira that had 
repeatedly matlo tho round of tho Capo befoi'o being deliberately 
mellowed in the cellars of that .sultry climate. As a prool 
of tho tender devotion which its fr.igiunce iiijapired in its grate- 
ful yotarieh, we icvm-t to our boyish recollictioiis of tlio Engli.sh 
seat of a We^t Juilnni niilUonaire, who had anticipated, by a time y 
sale of ilia eat.ittis, the emancipation of the negroes and the abolition 
of tho sugar «lutie«. His beautiful grounds wore studded with 
omptv Madeii.i pipes, which ho had .set up in tho form of summei- 
hou'^is for tho ^^ako of fond associations. 

Nor had the. lives of the plaiitor.s, althoiich it has been the 
fiishion to throw sIoikm at them, only their selfish and self-in- 
dulgent side. Mmuv 01 thoso Engli.-^hiiien ha«l ciiniod with them 
to iho tropics tho kindly feelings of tho English squire; and 
generally the .scr.so of posse&sion and absolute ownership gave some- 
what of a paternal chill actor to their dealings with their woolly- 
headed depembuiis; Had there been no belter motive, the cou- 
sciousne.ss of easy prosperity inclined them to be liberal to the 
people about them. They may have been autocratic and arbitrary, 
and too frequently licentious; but, generally speaking, it waa 
their pleasure to live among comfortable scenes of material 
prosperity. Tlio slaves were well fed and well clothed, 
according to tli(3 conditionB of tho climate. Their wives and 
daughters were usually on tho broad grin, and tho sleek and 
shining picaiiinniea rolled about in picturesque nudity, enjoying 
tho spring-time, of their lives in tho exuberance of their animal 
spirits. The people had almost invariably thoir own provision 
patches, with a day in the week to cultivate them ; the pigs that 
fattened on the profusion of surplus vegetable.^ made themselves as 
thoroughly at home in the huts as th^cy do in the Irish cabins 
and if be thought his freedom worth the purchasing, an industrious 
slave could usually buy it. Wo are far from nssorting that there* 
were no abuses ; wo set out by saying that there were snakes itt 
the panviliso. But, with tho prevailing tone of opinion in a com- 
munity of free-hearted English genUemen, cruel or tyrtouical 
treatment wa.8 the exception, and 5 monster like a l^gree waa 
an almost inconceivable phenomenon. 

There is unhappily no need to expatiate on what Jamaica has 
become in out own time. Tho present conditions of existence with, 
the atruggling white settlors are pretty much the reverse of the 
opulence we have described; just as the bush has been spreading 
over abandoned cane-fields, and as the skipping in the ports is the 
spectre of what it once was« But what remains unchanpd is the 
spirit of hospitality, as lUngsley has described it in bis At Za$t 
and Mr. Trollope in ifts Wset indm* And it shows itself the more 
genuine ths4 it Us to contend with difficulties and involves seltk 
6Bc4U»ias ohe of the plahtorii had msdo bim hei^tjily woldome 
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plaintively remorted to Mr. TroUofie fn ^Ment c(j?igdacje 
Bills overdue, humponDg mortg<^e8,uflercfe^ompotition ac^gL 
loiJKodda; anxieties ribout the labour supply, and troubldH with 
the field hands when the ripening crop is lliroateuipg to ro^ costly 

iniprovonieiits in modern nciachiniTy— all these things muw weigh 

like nightmares on the troubled elumbers of the pi^sent genera- 
tion of planters. It is possible that they may have haupior times 
in store; but there can bo no qtiestion that the goldon age is 
over for them, nor is tbero any liltelihood otits ever returning. 



OPEIIA LIBUICTTL 


I N the history of musical literature there is no more deplorable 
chapter Ihnn the story of the opera libretto, or “ book of the 
words.” At a lirst glniuro what would seem a more harmonious 
fellowship than that of poot and musician ? “ Music and Poetry,” 
wrote Purcell, in the dedication of liis opera of Diocletian to the 
Duke of Somerset, “ have over been acknowledged sisters, which, 
walldug hand in hand, support each other . . . Both of them may 
excel apart, but suro they are most excellent when they are joyn’d.” 
The poet's share, however, in this union of the arts appears to have 
been nut a shabby oue. Instead of union, disunion, siuall squab- 
bling, and ierilousy, or at best a most unequal, ill-assorted companion- 
ship, mark tlie occasions on which the musician and the poet have 
sought to airivo together in tho service of the dmmatiemuso. Your 
great poet, 'indeed, has preferred to chant his strains alone, and 
looked askance upon an art which might but twist the delicate web 
of his verse into new forms, and throw tho careful design out of all 
signific.'ince. Ho it has come about that poetasters, dwellers on 
the lowest slopes of J Vnassiis, nay, mere jjrouudlings of tho level 
mead, have run to tho rescue, and sought immortality by imiting 
tlieir weak babble to the musician’s heaven-drawn harmonies. 

'I’ll is disappointing lailiire, whore success would have seemed a 
roai'onablf expectation, may bo traced to many causes ; the artificial 
nature of tho (jvnro opera itself, the singular lack of mutual under- 
standing betweeji dramatist and musician, each misapprehending 
tho possibilities and limits of the other’s art, and the depeiulenoe of 
both upon those most capricious of all instruments- 8ingei*5 and 
rictors. It must bo confessed that in tho first stages of tho musical 
drama tho poet had littlo chance. Tho origin of tho so-callod 
opera was the dramatic cantata of the Italian Courts, a 
performance invented at the close of tho sixteenth century 
for tho amusement of a dileftanfo .luxurious society, and con- 
sisting of airs to ho sung .by Tavourito singers, connected by 
bpolo’U dialogue or recitative and enlivened by ballet. Tho poevs 
thankless task in this lietcroge neons composition was to take the 
dramafis persona' alrciidy lixed for him by tho pseudo-classic taste 
of tho dny,and supply them with some sort of framework on which 
the required munbtT of airs and the dim amount of dancing could 
be brought into an intelligible whole. For a real dramatic 
organism there was here evidmitly no chance?; stereotyptd musical 
forms becauK? f(?Uers for musician and poet alike, and, at the outset 
of an art which professed to be founded on tho Greek stage, the 
esseiilial driiimilic element was loft out. Dr. Chrysander hiis well 
shown how in Italy, tho birthplace of opera, tho groove in whi(?h the 
natural dramatic tcMidencies of the people had run proved both a 
facility for the creation and a bar to tho development of tho 
musical drama. Tho Italian Theatre, he 8nY.s, had possessed for 
centuries a number of ready-made personages lieloved oy the nation 
and w’cll understood. The classic gods and heroes retained, truly, 
but little of ihoir historical identity, but they became gradually 
iiioiildod into typical characters which signified something real to 
the people. The Italian drama was like a chest in wdiich the 
puppets lay packed side by side, and according to the need of the hour 
the right puppet would be pulled out and dubbed pastoral, inytlio- 
logicaT, tragic, or comic, touched up with local colour and supplied 
with speech by the showman. This stereotyped dramatic material 
gave to the Italian stage its fatal incapacity for improvement 
from without, and also its individual strength. For the first 
attempt i',t opera no especial musical fonn was ready, but tho dra- 
matic form and the established stage were ready ; consequently in 
tho lirst century of opera-making there is no development. On tho 
Fi(/o ol’Guarini, 1579, more than a hundred operas were 
composed. Under those circumstances the librettist, otherwise 
the poet, was a nonentity. Handel’s opera of Affrijj^mia 
is entered in the catalogue of the Venetian musical dramas, 
Anno 1710, Af/nppinay 441, Teatro S. Gio GrutostmiiOj 56, Pocsia 
d'incertOy mimca di Giorgio Fed. Ilcndd, The wonder is that Handel 
and his contemporaries of note could bo satisfied to ooniposo at all 
on the wretched literary framework offered to them ; but it may be 
remembered that the classical stories in yogue bad a true draumtic 
core, however husked over and hidden ; also that Italian versifiers 
hod ever a rare trick of scribbling words pleasantly adapted for 
the delivery of musical phrases, and sufllciently true to a pre- 
scribed sentiment to allow tho composer free scope. As a matter 
, offact, however, the dramatic power of Handel first found full 
' play when be betook himself to the Bible, where, as Bach before 
him and Mendelssohn after Hm, ho discovered the forcible imagery, 
the rich expression, the tragic feeling which the secular poetasters 
of the day Med to dupply. Yet even in the bypaths of sacred 
history tlm compilers of Handel's text contrived to lead him a fool’s 
dance, as in the ludicrous philandering of Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba, or the pompous patronage ol Ahasuerus. 

England^ accounted the most unmusical of countrto^, might per- 


;e pipfiuction of a national musical drama if 
II?nry Ptf cell had fallen on better days. But though that undoubted 
genius drew his text from Sluikspoare, Ben Jonson, and Beaumont 
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vociil method among ]\nglUh singers, and his own mistaken 
inipulso towards tho Italian stage, were fatal to tho dovelopnientl 
of the niitMjbrm of art. Tho spiiit with which Drydon defends 
his toxt-boOk to I'urceH’s King aMIiut anjuflingly exemplifies tho 
low level at which writing for the musical stage was se^ : — 

The numbers of poetry .mid vix!rtl music [he writes] ar dm nctltnen so 
eontrarv thiit in many plin'cs 1 h ive been obliged to cramp Tuy' verst'^ nnd 
make tfuin nigged to the reader that they may be harraoniuus tw tlie 
heari:r, of wiiu h 1 liavo.no reason to repent me, bce.'msc these aorta of cuter- , 
taiinnentfi arc hO principally designed fur the ear and eye, and tiicreiorc Ju 
rertsou my nit uu this uccasiuu uiiglittu (le subservient to his ; uiid bendes, 

1 (latter myself with an iniaginatiun that a judicious audience will easily 
diNtiuguish bulwixt the songa wlierciii 1 have complied with him and tliOKO 
in which 1 have followed tho rules of poetry itx the sound and cadcuoe of 
the words. 

The spectacle of Drydcn consoling himself for liis damaged metres 
by traalifig to the discriuiinntion of a Dondon audience to throw 
tho blame on the musiiunn rnise.s a smile at his expense. Furcell 
died in his seven-and-thirtieth year, and the chances of national 
opera vanished with him in tho dust-cloud raised before thcp ad» 
\anHng troops of foreign singers. 

Tho London theatres witnessed strange scenes when tho TtJili.ans 
had as?iiiijcd possession of the musical stage. Tho male soprani and 
their companions who took tho ear of tin? towm could only lispstjn 
their native tongue, w^hile tho Knglish were equally incapable of 
mastering a foreign language on short notice ; so every one sang 

wie ihiu der Schnabul gewachsen war,” and tho text-writer 
had to siring together into a whole the favourite arias, duets, 
Sic.y of tho foreigners, with additions for the linglish personnei , 
in a jargon worthy of Babel. Little wonder that tho tasteless 
hotchpotch roustid the ire of .Addison, who had not sufilcieut 
musical knowledge? to distinguish between tho compilations of ig* 
iiorunt scribblers and conceited singers, and tho consistent, if narrow, 
kalian art which they travestied. Addison in a fit of wvlriotisni 
wrote the text of a musical drama himself— by name — 
but again fate forbade a wholesome union betw'ecu sense and 
sound, for tho composer selected by Addison was a vulgar 
nonentitjq one Tom Clayton, wlmae bad music killed the drama 
olT the boards in three nights. After a while the numbers of 
Italian sinj^era increased to such an e.Ttent that one entire opera” 
—a name im^.orted with the foreigners— could be given in Italian. 
Tho first work thus rendered wna JIgdaapes by Manciui, 
which was brought over by the great act^jr and singer NicoJiui,^ 
and produced on the stage in 1710/ When Handel onived in 
England with bis armful of Italian operas in the grand style, tho 
stage was ready for him. 

The honour paid to Gluck as a rt?gencrator of tho musical stag© 
from a dniinatic point has of hate reached its highest pitch, lie 
threw off the tyranny of eiugers, made them merely “spokes- 
men of his dramatic and musical intentions,” and breught music 
into direct connexion with the poetic sentiment of the words. 
Heroin he found an ableand sympallrjtic coadjutor in Calzabigi, whoso 
libretti are exceptional for real dramatic vigour. It has been said 
that tho successors of Gluck, Ohorubini, and bis co-disciples 
“ allo-wed tho poet to develop in tho exact ratio of their own in- 
crease of musical freedom and strength,” It is, in fact, notable 
that tho conventional musical forms into which the musical drama 
had settled down .ns Italian opera bectimo hindrances to 
dovolopuient in a dramatic direction for both musician and poet. 
Even tho genius of Mozart is unable to blind us wholly to tho 
artificiality of tho stage stereotyped arrangements, while we liavo' 
additional cause for lamenting in his cose that bis splendid dramatic 
and poetic faculties found no theme more pathetic tlian the 
stupidity of La Ckmmza di Titoy or more noble than the frivolities 
of Dofi' Giovanni and FigariK When Goethe dreamed of a union 
between mtisic and poetry on a dramatic basis, he gave tho idea up 
in despair over tho convcntionfilities of musical form in tho exist- 
ing operatic stage. Probably tho lesser swaas of Germany were 
of his mind, for Weber— whom, by tho way, Goelho snubbed shame- 
fdlly— could find no better help, after the irritable genua quarrelled 
with him for a share in tho popular applause, tlian crazy old Hel- 
mine von Chezy. “ These German aulhore,” gi’umbled Beethoven 
to Weber, “ have no notion how to lunko an ojicra book.” Ilia 
own Fidelio had pa.ssed from its original French into Italian, and 
out of Italian into German. 

Tho position of Weber as a di'ainatic composc^r, and his ivlations 
with bis “ book-makers,” givo us a clue to the whole unsatis- 
factory state of the matter before us. Here is a musician 
essentially dramatic in bis bias of thought, able to grasp all the ne- 
cessities of a sympathetic understanding between audience and stage, 
alive to the force of omotaonal offset, open to the jpower of a con- 
sistent spectacle ; yet this very man knows so little ot dramatic poetry 
that he scarcely can tell good writing fhim bad, is incapable of aigest- 
ing fragmentary materiminto a consistent whole, cannot estimate the 
monstrous absurdities of dramatic construction in which the unlucky 
Von Chezy involves him« Herein lies the rub. It is not only 
the poet's fault that the operatic stage has proved but a pom 
aeinanm between music ana the sister art. If the musician calls 
vainly for a good dramatic text-book,” he must at least know better 
what he requires before he can expect to get it. The lack of some 
ri£^t sUodard by which the proper field for musical drama may be 
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ietermined must find a remedy * in a wider- cuiture of tho 
musician himself which shall enable him to meet the ^rintiatiit 
on his own ground. That notable pei-aonfigc, Herr Wanner, has 
probably done tho cause of musical drama good service in emphati- 
cally pointing out this necessity, llerr Wagners personal recipSj^ 

Every coin^scr his owu poet ” — can only apply in vfcry excep- 
tional cases. This us.snmption, moreover, may load to such astound- 
ing struggles witli the muse ns the libretto of the Niheluntjcn Liedy 
wnereiji we behold grotep<|ue Scandinavian myth tM|ted after 
heroic Grech fasliio?!, iiud tho personages of the childv lairy lore 
nlternaiiug between tho naive conduct of tho nur&ory and tho 
high paasiiji^ of tlm of /Eschylus or riophoclcs, 

But, let ih'e'^cii tricities of tho Gorman apostle of a “regoneratod 
and national musical drama” be what they may, ho has at any rate 
deraonstratoJ praj'lically the immense value of an absolute uniou 
botwe(?n the poetic impulse, the musical exprcasioii, and the visible 
appeal of the mimetic art. This unity, by the way, willbosjcvdi<vd 
at the approaching Wagner Festival at the Albtn*t Hall, \vlw*hd»y 
tho advocates of tho Wajpevinn drama will probably be brought lo 
much undeserved coufusiou of face. 

For want of such a standaid of tho rig lit Ssubjeci-iuatter for 
musical expression as has heeii indicated, iiud m despair at tho 
indiOereuce of poets, we see coiuposer.s led into the wildest 
•vagaries. Gootho's Faust has pro\ed a loadslouo iiioiintiiiii ft»r 
moruAhan one musical shipwreck; and tho Dictua (\»tn}iedin is not 
«a 1 e from attack, At tho ])rest'nt moment we liave I lie bupernatural 
mcdifcviil roiuancc.M and vi Muscitated myths of Heir Wagner at one 
ond of tho prospect, in liio Ibregrouiid Signor Verdi performing on 
his Italian tigbt-ropeof paswigCvS in the life ofAnonvma, t>r incidents 
in fill Kg}'ptirtn lovt* .Mlory, whilo Herr ItuhinsU iii in the distance, 
eager to avenge the cause of the Israelites, is only ileterrcd by bis poet 
Ilcrr Mospiithal from Witting a,U tho Books of JMoses to mmsic, and 
barely satistics his zeal with tho history of the Maccabees and tlio 
Tower of Babel. Froiu such chaos and unroa.son <jf the mind 
musical wo mud. trust to be, delivered by a gradufd widening of 
tho basis of musical culture. The luiisiriiin cannot stand aloof 
from tho progress around him, and if, as wo must hope, music Is 
indeed a liviug art which shall push tre,.sh shoots into tho future, 
our children may live lo soo a iim.sicul drama which will saiisly 
the ear without olionding the intellect. 


A VISION' <3F STEAM TRAMWAYS. 

I T h«8 been observed, that even pcoide of tii- most matter-of- 
fact and business-like character uni occusi.-iiuUy subject to 
an outbreak of poetical and r(»iinintic feeling which stiirtle.s tho^e 
who are fniuillar with their •ordinary habits, Soiiio such inlluenee 
aoems to have beou at work on a .Select Committee of the Hoimo 
of Commons which at tho beginning <jr the Se.'.sion was appointed 
to ‘‘ooiii;idor how fur, and under what rogulations, the employment 
of steam or other mechanical power may Iw allowoil upon tram- 
W'ays and public roads.” It was composo<l of members wlio, for the 
most part, are usually sensible and practical eiiougli, such as Mr. Salt, 
Dr. Lyon Plsvfair, Mr. GoJdney, Mr. .Samuelsuii, Mr. MeJiagan, 
Lord llolmesitalo, and the like; ti^id they seem to have begun their 
im^uiry in a very rational mood. They btato tliat, Whilo con- 
fining their attention chiefly to tho use of mechanical power on 
tramways, your Cnmniitleo have oadeavoured to give due weight to 
the interests of all persons concerned. They have mainly conMcb red 
the safety and tho convonieuce of the public, whether as pas- 
sengere in tho tramway cars or ns passers-by along the hi^diways 
and the streets *, but in doing so they have not forgotten to nseer- 
tain W'bat uuy be just lo Lbe proprietors of tramways, and ha\e 
had rogard to the po.sitioii of oviiers of properly' aud of local aut ho- 
ritie.s.” This is, of course, a very fair and proper way of looking 
at such a question; aud ns the Conmiittco had to begin with one 
of its various sides, there is perhaps no reason to complain of their 
giving the interests of horses tho pndcrenco. Ono of the strongest 
arguments, they say, in favour of tho use of mechanical power upon 
tramways is to be found in tho fact that tho traction ot tho urdi- 
nary tram-cw is a most .severe strain upon a horse. Tho .Secretary 
of the Edinburgh Tramway Comp.'iny, being uskod whether the 
Company bad ever boon proceeded against for cruelty to their 
horses, said, oViCr and over again, “ There are very few weeks, cer- 
tainly not months, in which thero aro not serious complaints in 
regard to matters over which we ha\o no Vvmtrol whatever; wo 
get the best horses wo can, aud provide the beat fodiler and tbo 
liost attendance, and yet there is no doubt Unit on some gradients tho 
horses are very severely tried.” The Chairman .-ilso said : — It is very 
hard work for the horses, aud, unless we constantly shii'tod them from 
the severer work to the less severe work, they would not last at all.” 
Here the question arises whother this is due to the ordinary work- 
ing of tramways under proper conditions, or whetlier it is due to 
Uie impraetkable nature of the gradients ; and any one wiio knows 
what they are on such a thoroughfare as Leith Walk will easily 
understand that they tell very severely on hoi*ses which have a 
heavy tram-car at tneir back. It would also appear to an ordi- 
nary observer that the horses are not particularly sleek and well 
fed, and that they are very hard-worked. Those who think 
that tramways ought to be carried everywhere in the interests of 
commercial speoulatiou may perhape treat gi^dients as a mere 
detail, and would be ready to attempt the ascent even of Arthur s 
8^t But common-seniM) people will probably be disposed to hold 
ateep gradients are not exactly suitable for the purposes 


of transft, and that a fairly level road ought to be selected. Tho 
of the London General Omnibus Company also give 
similar evidence. It is said that horses for this service are 
usually bought at tho ago of livo years, and they average life of 
a horsey nttor thut time, is, if drawing nn omnibus four and a 
half 3oav.H, and if dniwing a trsm-csr tour years only; so tlmt 
tramways are more exhausting lo horses Uian omnibuses. 

The Gommitteo lliiiik that tho evidence tends lo .•show that the 
use of meeliauical jmwer will diminish the cost of traction, but 
they do not give tlu: data for this opinion. They then proceed lo 
consider the ellect of a steaiu-car upon the ordinaiT sUeet-crir, .'i.h 
to wliieli there is a contlict of evideuco. Some W'itno!?.sea state thrit 
l»or:>es, even in crowded thoroughfares, arc almost wholly in- 
dill'erent to steam, while oihi'r.s express serious alarm at tho prop- 
ped of the introduction into tho streets of a new motive power. 
In Biivift a steiuu-car has been running for six or seven months, 
and, tliongli nobody has yd been killed or maimed, several ncei- 
denlM liii\o occunvil, and in ono indance an omnibus wa.'i over- 
turned. lJ|ioii tins the (.■omiuittee remark that “ much depends* 
on the natuie of the tiwllb',” whilst “ a real public advaiilagi*. umv 
bo obtained at little or no risk when the roads arc wide 
and tlie passing horse.s are cliielly employed in di’iiwiug cab-j, 
omnibuses, or carts”; iiud that the sy.steni of siuam-cur^j is 301 
in its :nlancy. This is no doubt partly true; but it may be 
siiggeslcMl tliat it would bo prudent to w.ait till tluj .sy.stem Inia got 
beyond this crrnlo state before cstiiblLsbing it for regular tratlic. 
It is cle.ir that eieri in l\iris it is not without danger, and in 
lhi‘ princijNil towns uf this country streets are not always very 
wide, uor is the Irjilln* cJjndly of a heavy, .sleepy kind, but incJudt‘.s 
light and rapid vehicles ;md spirited horses. 

Tlie appendix to tlie lu*port of this Coumiiltoo is said to 
contain s.»ino interesting inforniatiou us Lo Danish tramways, 
steam-ear.H in I’ans, statistics of accidents in London ami Baris, 
.and other matters ; but, jls this lias noi ^et been published, it i.s 
inipo.>5ib]o to say liow far it is uiitheiilie, or wbal it proves as to 
the &ei nrily of pa-i>engers tbvongh the stieets. The Coiumitteo 
have, they tell us, ;il).vtained from altempling to ileciile upon the 
mi'riU or the demerili* of .any particular njcehtiinenl motive 
power, whedber it be that of .steam, air, (jr springs; Init 
only to ftsceitain “ huw far engineers and iruontors are 
able to cinnply with the regulations that must of neci\ssily bo 
enforced in the interests of the public.’ Some witnts>es have 
piofeascd their abilily to do anytliing tbivt may be inquired, ^vlulo 
others ha\e been more cautious. The opinion ol iho (Jumiuitteeis 
that <‘erl}iin (puililieations may be promised, but will with dilli- 
cully bo obtained ; as, +br instance, “ the preci.-^e and accurate 
action of a .speed indicator, of a speed riigukiiiu’, of a .•elf-acting 
! br.ake, the emisriou of no stoam whatever, the ;ibj.enee of vapour, 
smell, or noi.so.” Tlnw lind consolation, however, m tlie reliection 
llmi to ‘‘ insist strictly upon all these conditions might lead lo 
results inconvimient both lo tlie piomoters and to the public,” and 
that aunplicity in a niachino is essential to its ellinem-y a.s well 
n.H to its safety ” ; and they therefore come to the conclusion that 

some of 111© reguhition.s j)roposed by the Board of Trade are not 
at present desirable, though with most of them we cordially con- 
cur.” .Simplicity of working i.s all veu-y well in its way ; but the 
question is whether it is right to allow it when it creates a 
nuisance by “ vapour, siuoll, and noise*.” The Gomuiittee wind 
up by suggesting the conditions under which they think that tho 
use of mechanical power on tram ways should generally be per- 
mitted. They are, in subhtanoe, .as lollow.s. — 

I. — 'fbe machinery to be olfi-et iialJy protected find cencenled from vie\r. 
II. — Tho inmc.sa to aud the erress from the uc-commoil.’it 1011 in Llic pfisHMiger 
ear lo be .•sate, eonveiueiil, th ni ot the iiiuchiiiery, niid five tVoin iinplciih.-fut 
ij(»i>e, heai, o» siiu-11. Hi. — K\e»y eriKino lo U-, tis far as possible, Inv iroin 
noise- oT machinery or of blast. 1 V. — The ouginn to he so constructod and 
'iMirkcd as to avoid as far as possible the eniissicn of F.inoke or noxirnis or 
iinplejisant v.'HKn'.r. V. — 'two men to aeeoiiipany each engine, unless by 
special di‘:pcnsatinn from tho Itoard of Trailo. VT. — llniUe power to be 
])ruvkled sufRcieut lo stop tho engine inifl ear in tlniir own IcjigtU when 
travelling eight nnles an hour. VHI, — Every engine to earyv a fender or 
some Miiiilar protection, and a hell or some Mfund of waruirig. V 11 1.— Every 
engine le carry a number, by which it may ho rpgi^ton‘d at the lloard of 
Tiado. IX.— Every engine to he inspected twice in each yc.vr by a com- 
engineer, and report to he sent to tho Boaidof frado. Tho Board »»f 
Trade to Imv'c power to order a bpecial inspection at the c-o^it of the Company. 
X.— Engines not to travel over a public loud .at a greater speed than at the 
rate of 'Ught mile.s an hour in towns, and twelve miles au hour in the country. 
XL— Thc^c n*gulationH to be aniycot to modilicalioii from time to time liy 
the Roanl of Trade. 

Under those circumstances, iho Committoo recommend that 
power should bo granted to the Board of Trade to licen.se the trial 
of any particular engine on the tramways to which a Provisional 
(Jrder or Private Bill refers, for any period not exce(*Jing three 
months, anything contained in any Act notwithstanding^; and, 
further, that, “ in order that local authorities or private persona 
interested in the improvement of mechanical power on tramways 
may have au opportunity of trying experiments without infringing 
the law, or incurring the- expense of a Provisional Order or an Act 
of Parliament, the Board of Trade should be authorized to grant 
permission to try such experiments on any tramway, on the eppli-‘ 
cation or with tho consent of the local or road aathority, for such 
limited periods and under such regulations as the Board of 'IVado 
may impose.” 

We have quoted very fully from this Report, because it seems to 
us to be of so extraordinary a charoeter, coming os it does from a 
Committee composed, it might be supposed, of bteUigeiit and 
oommon**sei)ae persons. What it amounts to is simply this, that the 
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door is to be thrown open for all sorts of wild and d8(i$orQtsi experi* 
nioixts oix tbo obauoo of thoir turning out to hi\ not inconsistent^ virith ^ 
public convenionce and stifety. it w»y bo admitted that, if tbo 
rojriilaliona which tbo Oommitloe suggest were slrietly complied 
with— that is, the madiinory to bo etioctimlly protected iijid conr 
ctjaled from ^ew ; ingrots uud egress to be sate and convenient, 
clear of the machinery, and free from unploanant heat, smell, 
or noxious or unpleasiint vapours, or noise ol* machinery or blast ; 
ami with brake power siiflicient to stop tbo ougine and car in their 
own length when travolliug eight miles an hour — steam-tratnwayd 
would bo less a nuisance than they would othei’wiso bo ; but thtire 
does not seem to be much chauce ot the promisen of such ri'sults being 
fultillod. As the ovidcnco on which tho ('onmiittco have founded 
their alarniing proposal of free-trade in experiments which may be 
dangerous to life and destructive of public comfort has not yet 
been published, it is imjujssible to express any opinion os to bow 
far tho machinery actually iuiented and got into working order 
complies with thoso reguliilious. But tho Oommittee themselvus 
distinctly Htat*» that, as far as their inquiries have gone, it wiil be 
difficult to comply with the requirements ns to the precise and accu- 
rate action of spoed indicators and regulators, self-acting brakes, 
the emission of no steam, and tho entire ab^oIK•e of unpleasant 
vapour, smell, or noise. In tho course of years perhaps the steam- 
tram way-car may be brought to perfection : bui it is aclaiowledged 
tliat at present it is only in its injancy,and thei-o is no saying W'liat 
pranks it miglit play if turned loose In the suvels. The nihvais 
are specially enclosed lines, with signals, shunting arrangomeni «, 
and a mullilutlinoiis slalf of atlendanls to keep the linos cle,ar; 
inoioover, the traffic is under the control of the mauagojH, 
and can be foreseen aiul regulal<Ml bcl'oreliand. Xmertheless 
even umler all these piecaiuiuns, how*^ inany iiceideuts happeu. 
Yet, in the face of this, it is seriously — but c.tn it 
bo really ec'riuiis? — jiroposi.'d that all tho IhorouLihfana of 
any largo and busy town sliouhl iiiVtided by a ni-h of 
ste.im-eugim'H. It must bo remeinliered lliat tramway lines iivc 
not like railway liiu's— private ])rupeitv-- aiid that if one ?et 
of sleani-enginus is allowed to run, other vihich's of a similar 
kind will have also a right, in rainio-^s, to go about they please, 
just as cabs and omnibuses do. There is also an imp(*naut point 
on which, oddly enough, the CommiLlee do not touch : aud that 
is the desti'uetioii of roads by traiuwavs, and tlm niituuis strainings 
and shaking of olht'V vehiclea wliich cross tho (wils vvhicli 

311 MHt almost necessarily bo intensiljcd by the us«.‘ of steam. Then 
add tho smoke, the vtipour, and tho snorting, screeching noises, 
and it is easy to iiuagmo what a raiKle-mouium tho slrecla 
would bo turnefl into. The fact is that, as it is, tlio horse Traiu- 
w'a)saiv in many cases a great miisaiico alieady, and ought to 
be rnoro slrii’tly regulated. The steam tiamwiiy will bo a now 
Lorrur added to life in largo towns. 


1M)1*L^LAT10X AM) WJLALTll IN FUANTf:. 

i T wag inevitable timt the rranco“(rovmaTi War should amuse 
atlonlion m branco to llio slationiiririesa (d the ]iopulaLion. 
Whatever differences of opinion may exist on otln’r points, there 
can ho no doubt that, in part at Je.fi^i, the vieiory of CTeriiiany 
was due to tht‘ superior number ot' imm slio brought into tho bold 
at iho beginning of the struggle. This wa^ so e'ear that, amiil.st 
all tho disjiuUs waged on tuher topics, no one has v'ontured to 
coiite.st it ; and Trance showed her recognition of the fact liv pixi- 
ceeding as soon us nho whs free to do so to copy lh(' military 
oigauization of Prussia, lint jus t when the. necessity for onormouri 
aririies wars den ion titrated by a tenible. e\])erience, the first Census 
lukuu after tho w'ar revealed to her that, indepeudoiitlv altogether 
of the loss of Alsace-IjOiTuine, her population had iL.creased in 
tiix years iieaiiy four hundred thousand. And Iho more reiiont 
Census, though it has showm an incrcaso instead of a decrease, 
has still proved tlnit increase to be excessively slow. It is hard, us 
an eminont Trench writer bus remarked, for a pcoplo wdiu for 
twelve contirries have been in tlio front rank of civilized 
nations to see theni.solves sinking gradually to an inferior 
rank*, and naturally, tlierefore, tho iriforiuatton thus brought to 
light has made a profound and a painful impres.gion upon the 
public mind in France, and haa called forth a multitude of books, 
pamphlets, and articles of very varying degrees of 3uerit. Among 
these one of tho most original and remarknblo has recently been 
contributed to tho Mfpvv ISHentijlfiua by a well known statistician, 
M. Bertillon. M. Bertillon liegins by stating tho facts of his 
case. At tho present time for every thousand inhabitants thero 
are in Fi*anco between twenty-si.x and twenty-seven birth.**, 
■whereas in England the ratio ia thirty-five, and in Germany from 
thirty-eight to forty. That ia to say," there are twelve or tfdrteen 
more births in Gei-maiiy than in Fmnce for every thousaiui people 
livia^*, or, to put the matter in a still clearer way, in equal popu- 
latftnfl there are very nearly three children born in Geriiiany for 
two in bVance. This hEis not always been so. On the contrary, 
tho birth-jute has steadily decreased since the beginning of the 
century, From thirty-three per thousand, a rate not greatly Jess 
than tVe present English rale, it has fellen by succewive “steps 
to 26’3 per thousand, It will be admittea that these facts 
are aumciently grave to inspire Freiichtnen with anxiety. If 
matters go on in this way, in another half-century Germany will 
hare nealriy «xty-tivo,,piilUon8 of people, while Franco will have 
BO iBote than &!rty-two millions. If that hi^pen^, it will evidently 


be in vain'ftHr Franco to pretend to political ©quality with her rival 
^yond thte Rhine. 

And n6w what is the cause of this slackening of growth of the 
French population P It is not, as M. Beitillnn cl^ly shows 
th» scarcity of nmrricd women of the child-Wring^ agu. IjJ 
every thousand iuhabitHnls, in fact, there are iu I'rance 140 married 
women Iwtween tho ages of fifteen and lifty, while there ore only 
133 in Ibis country, and no more than 12S in Prussia. (jl«iriy> 
therelbrts^o bii-th-rate ought to be highest in IT-ance. A Httio 
coiisiderufidn, how’ever, will show that these figures really only 
repeat in another form the story wo have Iwen telling above. 
We have shown the small niimher of births ; here v^aro giving 
proof of the infecumlity of niarriagos. It is evident »that, wlaere 
families are the sumllf*.8t, llie proportion borne by married woraeo 
to the whole population w ill be the higliost. Again, it ia not to 
the scarcity of means of aubsistonce that the slow growth of 
population is duo. (lornmny is a far poxuer country than 
France, yet iho (jxcosa of births over deaths is very much greater 
iu Geriijuny than iu FranctJ. Moreover, as we have just seen, 
the birth-rate in I’ranco itself has actually decreased as the 
prosperity of the country has incvuiijod. Wealth has enor- 
mously grown in Trance during tho preaent century, yet the 
birth-rate is much lower now Llion it was seventy-six years 
ago. This fact ficems at iirst sight to conflict with the commonly 
received {‘i*onoi3iic ihcorv : but not wlieu llie theory ie corrit'<Jtly 
under.sliKul. Thu use of llic word “ .‘*ubeisterice is iniftleading, and 
ought to bt; ditocontinui-.il. T.vccj»t among barbarous or semi- 
civilized p(*i)pli‘.s, it is not the hirtMieccssarios of life — the amount 
of food, clotluiig, and Ijoush aocommodiition, which, for example, 
would hali.dv ii slavo -'lluit determine tho rate of growth, but tho 
ptnjulflv sUiudard, I'or the time being, of what is ivquUite to 
life endurabk*. If lluit standard rises faster than wealth grows,, 
the inerc.i'LC of population will be :?luw ; if it rises less rapidlv', the 
iiiciease will be e^iiick. Jt is hardly necessary to dwell upon this 
point., tor it is a truism to say that wlien people have onixicomo ta 
rcear'l i'evt.im comfoili» as necessaries tliey will not Willingly 
de.-%(‘e>ul 1 0 0. more wix tiffual e.vi>teiicc. This is the real secret of 
the slalionariuesh oil the Trench population. M. Bertillon cites many 
olher causes, at?, for example, the immigrritlon of Germans, ISwiss, 
iukI Belckins. Bui this immigration clearly is possible only becauae- 
Irivnclnneii have, n liipher standard of living than their neighbours. 
Jndir(*clly, no doubt, immigmlion clmclfs the growth of populalion 
by keeping ilowii wages. But it is iteclf the etlbct of tho ucarcity 
of Trench laboiirerts Tartly k'causo of tho gunwal diffusion 
of well-being coi^<*(juent on the Involution, tHo facility with 
which land' d prtqx'rty can bo acquired, and tho universal desire 
to obi a ill it, })artly because of the strong hold which the idea of 
equality has upon Treuclitm;!), and tlieir unwillingness to sou their 
children <le.H’eud in the social schIe', aud jiartly liocauso of their 
attaclimoiit to their native b(»il, ami Iho ropugimiico they feel to 
emI-;mtioti, Kiiuieh p:u‘i‘Hts have a high stmidaid of living, and 
tlicv ridusu to risk liieir own or their childivn s iuturo by encum- 
heringr thenDsulves wilh largo ]‘amiii«‘S. Curious and v'ory striking 
proot of the correct ness of this view is afforded by the filutistica 
which xM. ih;rLilloji ha.s c»)llecLed of the inffuouco of peasant pro- 
prietor.Nhip on iho birth-rate. In the tJiirty departments Jiaving 
the largest numbera of proprietors, ho finds that for every thou- 
sand iiihahitani.4 there arc ,^85 proprietors, 247 births, 23*2 
dcaihs, and 25'3 marriages-, in thirty-one departments, with a 
medium numbin' of ]»ropn(‘lors, there are 240 proprietor, 257 
births, 23' i deaths, aud 2yb marriuges*, and in twenty-one depart- 
meuts, having the Iccua numU^r of ]iropriotor8, there are 177 pro- 
prietors, 281 births, 23'2 death.'!, and 2 5 •(> marriages. It will bo 
here noted how seut'ihly the ratio of births rises as tho ratio of 
propiittors fall-*, wliile the ratio of de.iths uud marruvgea varies 
only by smoll fractiiiu?. 

But the really curious and original part of M, BertilWft 
p:i}ier is that in which lie attempts to ascertain tho ©coaomie 
results of a sh^w aud a rapid growth of population. Genuany, 
)jo says, bus forty miliioii.s of people, and its hirth-rato ife 
fortv per'' thousand inhabitants — tliat is to say, it has 1,600,000 
birtlis every year. If Gormanv had tho French birth-rato of 
twcnly-six per thoiLsaiul, tho births would bo only 1,040,000. 
Therefore Germany has an excess of 560,000 bfrths every year 
over Iho French proportion j aud these, according to tho tables o£ 
inortelity, give 350,000 adults of twenty years of«#g«. Now a 
man during tho earlier years of his lifo has" to bo supported at the 
expeiibo of others— to bo feal, clothed, and taught; and those 
350,000 young people Ltivo to bi^ maintained by their parents 
— that is, by the generation which precedes them. M. 
Bertillon eslimiites tiuit the inaintetuim;© of each of them 
costs four tliousand francs, or r6o/. sterling. Consequently,. 
Geianany ha.s to expend 56,000,000/. every year on tho iij- 
creaoo «)£ her jiopulalion beyond what she would have to lay 
out were lier birth-rato the same as the IVench. On tho other 
hand, with the German birth-rate, Franco would havehalfamillioE 
more births than now, and in cousoquenco would have to spend 
on her children 49,600,000/., which she now. saves. Thus M. 
Bertillon^ arrives at the conclusion that the greater part of iho 
excess of production over consumption is in Goinmny devoted to 
tbo augmentation of tho population, wherens inf Franco it is saved^ 
aud goes to swell the disposable capital of tho country. In other 
words, wealth increases largely every y*;ar in France, while popU'^ 
ladon remains almost stationary ; in Qermauy, on the other nand, 
it is population that grows iwpidly, and wealth that remaiaa 
almost Btatioaaiy. The m extremely ingenious^ and 
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beyond cJl questioit contains a largo in/j^redient Of truth. But it' 
uppeors to us to have many tlawH in it. We are by no means oon- 
vincod, to begin with, that tho growth ofwijalth in Germany issoalow 
as is here assumed. Of course, Fnmce is out of all comparison the 
richer country. But that is not the point. The development of 
German industjy and Oennun cominorco appears to us the Very 
reverse of slow. In morohant shippuig, and especially in steam 
ahipping, theprognsss oriJorrnHnv has been for more rapid than that 
of France. TIio advance in mining, in the iron and steel trndo, in 
cotton maimlacture, has also been very great. Rirther, M. 
Bertillon appears tons greatly to overestimate the cost of bringing 
up children. It is iinciuestionablo that the modern tendency is to 
increase that cast. All the necessaries of life arc dearer than they 
were, and tho prevalence of more humane and, eulighttmod views — 
the univemility of instruction in Germany, for example, and tho 
law restricting the employment of children in mimufactorh s— has 
the ellect of^ prolonging tho unproductive period of childhood. 
But certainly in no country in tlie world are young p«>oplii in general 
kept idle tiU tbev ere twenty years of nge. The chiidrcii of tho 
wealthy, no doubt, ure; but llio children of the lower middio 
-classes begin to work at hfU^en or sixteen, and the children of the 
workiug classes at twelve or thirteen. At Urst, we grunt, they do 
not etu*u their own maiutenancH, but only coutributo ttiwards it. 
But long before twenty the maj(>rity briug in imjre than tluy 
cost. The iCkd/. of M. Bertillon’s esliniale mii^it, therefore, be 
greatly reduced. Probably louf. would bo nearer tlio ruark. And, 
if so, the excess in the expenditure of Germany on tliia item would be 
35,C)00,ooo/. instead of 56,000,000/. Again, M. Btu-lillon aasuines 
that (hti e.xpeudituro on a Buiall family is ia)tpr<';i._'ilioimtoly greater 
than the expomliture on a large (iimily. But .surely this jissump- 
tioii is not 111 accordance with experience. The spoiling of only 
children lias been proverbial in all ages, and, indeed, it is human 
nature to set a higher value on what is scarce. When parcnls 
have hut one or two little ones they are more ready to indulge 
and pamper them than when they have haU-a-dozeij. It by no 
means fijtlows, therefore, that the scale of expenditure on the small 
fami]io.s in France is no higher proportional oly than that on the 
larger families in Germany. Lastly, M. Bertillon takes 
no account of the spur applied to the lueuibers of large 
families by tho feeling that they have their own way to make 
in the world. The French peasant is uneducated, unaccustonie*! 
to reading, unfiuniliar with other countries; ho iherefoio never 
conhjrn plates the possibility of Ills son eiuigrating. Thus 
Algeria remains unoccupied, and Crouch cunimerce has lew 
Topreyontatives in distant quartcra of the globe. The Gorman, on 
the contrary, knows that tlio wt»rld i.s wide, ard that il.s got»d 
thing.s are to be won hy the enterprising and the intoUigeiit 
'Germans consequently arc to la? found pushing their way hi 
France, establishing tnoniyelvcs in the counting-Iiou.'^oy of lioadon 
t^nd Jiuncasliire, eupphintiug Fiipilishmeii in Cliiim, Japan, and 
the islands of tho Paci lie, and helping to build up new Su»tes in 
the F 'ar \Ve.st of the American Union. This emigration relie \e.s 
tho home-labour marlvct, but it still leaves such an abundance of 
labour as fully meets the roquiremenl.s of the country, and stimu- 
lates by the Iveonfiess of the competition the dexterity and the in- 
ventive faculty 'of the people. Although, then, there is much truth 
in hi. riertillon’s theory, it iiiiist not las ])Ui*lied too far. 'I’he coht ol 
a rapitlly increayiiig population is much less tliiiii he i-epresent.s it, 
and it is partly recoiiptid by the grciiler productive pciwer of the 
larger population. There cun of course be no quehtion that at 
certain tunes and in some countries population has grown too 
rapidly. It did so iiotoriouslv in Ireland during tho sixty or 
seventy youra that preceded the potato famine. Apitarently it isdoing 
so at the present time in India, wliero the inlruduclion of Kngli.'>li 
capital alone prevents universal panperism. And it boeius long 
since to have done so in China. But we sec no proof that in 
Germnny tho expenditure on large familie.s is seriously en- 
'Croiichiiig on the saving powers of parents, or that in IVance thrift 
would sensibly suflhr if the birth-rate were, coiibiderably iuerea.sed. 
M. Bertillon does not sutliciuntly allow for the fact tluit in 
•countries which have once accumulated large capitals the growth 
of labour is ns necessary as the growth of capital. Iii France, 
for example, the stntionarinesa of the imli\e population does not 
oause a very great rise of wages ; it simply stimulates a German, 
8wi-)S, and Belgian immigration. 

^ -:r— r~ 

THK TIIKATRES. 

I ^BOM a production called “ The Evening Paper and 

. Programme,” which is sold in tho Griterion Theatre, and 
would have some distant allinity to the Entr'acte or Chchcstre of 
Paris but that it contains advertisements of only two out of the 
many London Iheatras, we loam strange thinjjs concerning Mr. 
Albery’s adaptation of Lee Dwninoa lioeea. It is, at^cording to 
this authority, “ tho b<»t farcical comedy that has been produced 
in London within the recollection of the present generation of play- 
goers.” The ingenious writer of the notice goes on to say that tho 
construction of tho piece, which ho does not observe is tho work 
of MM. Dolacour.und Ileniioquin, is a “marvel of ingenuity,” 
whalo tho brilliant dialogue “ reflects the highest crcMlit on the 
adapter, Mr. James Albei^. . . . Tho comedy is wholly free 
firom any immond or improper construction, save by those 
V^hoso imagination has been allowed to run riot. . , . Some 
of tho press have made most uncalled-for attacks upon the Hwifc 
but, os a matter of ^ c.t ih^rA in not ^ Una nr a -itimlinn 


in tho piece that tho most fastidious can take an exception to.^ 
People who^^navo expressed any disapproval of the morality of the 
piece must, we are told, b^ve been full of memories of the original 
Eoniwos li(f8eSf and have thus “ visited the sins of tho author upon 
the adapter,” and been “ guilty of a serious inj ustice to the manage- 
ment oi the Criterion Theatre, *and a reflection upon the highly 
respectable audiences who pay their money to witness and emoy 
tho porforinanco,” All this is mighty fine, and reminds ono pfeii- 
santly of a certain scene in tlie Legend oj Montroie^ where iho 
supposed Murdoch, visiting Balgetty in his dungeon, answers his 
uebtions about the Marquis of Argyle in a manner w'hich leads 
lalgcity to excl.-iiiu, “ 1 nevor heard so much good of him before ; 
you mu.'it know tho Marquis well, or rather you must bo the 
'Marquis himself I” 

'1\) the lu'iliiant picco of writing qiioliui above is ap|xm(led a 
letter written by Mr. vMbery to tlio iJailg Telegiaph^ in which ho 
siiys ; — “The licoui^cr hji.s the power to strike out any passage frv}m 
a play. I wish he had tho power to strike out from the audicuco 
those h;w obycoiio purists who set silly folk looking for innuendoes 
that Uie author never intended.” This is ungrateful of Mr. 
Alhery ; the mistaken people for wdiom ho has found so gi’acoful 
and appropriate a name have been the means of exciting curio.sity 
concerjiing the JV/i/i. and seeuring for it an amount of 

attention which “the author,” as IMr. Albory chooses to call 
liimsolf, might otherwiye have failed to catch. That attention 
should be so dircct<‘.d to a play is not very creditable to tlio 
audiences who go to see it ; but it is comforting to reflect that 
those who are attraideil to the Fink DuminoH by the hope of seeing 
or bearing sometliing drejullully impnqxT are likely to be rather 
disappointed. Jl is no doubt possible to put an uiipleasautlv sug- 
gestive meaning upon .some passnges in the play ; but a sullicient 
c.xorcise of ingenuity might avail to do this in the case of many 
plays of higher calibre than tlio Fhnk Ihminos. Tho moral tone 
of the piece is no belter than that of ciu'taiii other more pre- 
tentious plays taken from the French, as an instaneo of wliich 
Fenl may ho named ; but the repreaeiilatioii of society given in a 
wild farce is hardly to bo taken seriously, while in what is uow 
liTiued co.*ue<ly-dmma tho evmtts and motives put before tho 
juidioueo munt bo supposed to have some foaudiition of fact. The 
moral theory indicated by a wife who lives conliuilcdly with hv'r 
lia.d>;md, and says to a woman younger in experience of niarried 
life than herself, “A good husband i.s one who is gentleman 
enough to be a h} poerito,” is distasteful enough no doubt ; but 
iieithor Mr. Alliery nor MM. Dohu'our and lleniiequin are authors 
of sucli weight that e\ cm tho most foolish aiidionccs arc likely to 
incur any moral danger from lj.steiiing to their cynical frivolities. 
We ha\e no wish to suggest that iho lone of the Fink Ihminos 
is desiruhle, ur lluit pla\s of ils cla-is can ever be acceptable to 
people who have any I rue care for the inlert^'ls of l>io stage. But 
tho outcry which has been rais(*(l against it as a deti-htably immoral 
production M»?ems to bo unwniTantcd. Tlio general morality of 
ilie characters in tbe play is at least as high as it is in the JSr/iool 
for Scandal; but possibly jituq^le who are not sliocked by the 
ropre.seutatiori of tlni wickedness of a bygone time may feel tlmir 
moral .sense outraged when it is sugge.sled that men of tho prcseid 
day are not in.^mihible to the charms of bachelor supjx'vs, and w ill 
tell tlieir wives lying excuses in ord»'r to enjoy them. J''or 
the rest, Mr. /\lbfry, wdio once gave promise of originality and 
dexterity as a pluywriglit, has paid hiui.seir no compliment 
in giving in to tho curreat fasldoii of borrowing from 
tho French ; and, if he was delenniiied lo borrow, he might have 
found some bettor employment for bis skill as a translaioi* than 
reducing to a propriety which tsome people have questioned a piece 
which is ascumpletely French in its low aim as in its neatly inter- 
woven construction. The English writer in his dhilogue attains 
some smartness by making people talli to each other us they can 
only talk in the regions of farce *, and lie has made one gvo.ss blunder 
by roluininga character which, when its original nature is taken 
away — a thing which on tho JCnglish stage is fortunately necessary — 
becomes utWrly incomprehensible and foolish. The actors con- 
cerned in the Fink Ihniinos have no very diflicult task to perform, 
and perform it tolerably well. Mr. Wyndliam in one of the prin- 
cipal chavactei-s di.splays tho boislorousness which with many people 
passes for humour ; while tlie undoubted talents of Miss Fanny 
Josephs and the very promising porfonnnnce of Miss JCastlake seem 
thrown away upon what they have to do. Tlie acting by Mr. 
Asliley of an imiocont old gentleman who is constantly longing to 
burst into juvenile extravagance is admirably comic. 

Le Village is not one of M, Octavo Fouillet’s happiest dramatic 
productions, and its adaptation for tho Prince of vVaWfl under 
the name of The Vicarage^ by Mr. Saville l^we, is about as dull 
and deplorable a piece (jf work as can bo iniagiuod. Tho outline 
of the piece is that an old couple who have lived long together in 
a retired country vicarage, happy in a circle of narrow interests, 
are visited by an old friend who is a great travellM, and by his 
talk excites the Bev. Noel Haygarth into tho intention of spending 
with him three or four weeks on the Continent. From the st^rm 
which the expression of this intention raises one is led to suspect 
that Mrs. Haygarth has private information of some deep and aaik 
design which is hid beneath tho 8eemi«j[ly innocent project of the 
vicar and his friend. With trembling voice and tearful eyes she 
says that she only lives to make hei* husband happy, and, if it will 
make him happy to take this holiday, why, let him go. At the 
same time it is to be observed that she uses every otfort 
U> detain him, and iinaUj succeeds in porsnading both him 
and his friend George Clarke that to vegetate in the vicarage 
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of tbo piece is one that could only be ‘tn^a^pd^uccessfull? 
'with the lightest and mpst dextiarous touch, and Mr. Seville iRowe s 
hand is fur too heavy for tho task* . Nothing, for instance, short of 
Ife. Bancroft's Bkiil could prevonf an utterly ludiofous iinproasion 
being produced by Mis. llaygarth begging her husband -with 
pathetic appeal to lot her loolrovor his things for him, as then he* 
may perhaps think sometimotf of her when ho w fur away, within 
two days and a half of liOndon. There are certain peculiarities 
ubout the state of mnnnei-s represented in Th» Vimraye which aie 
in their way no less striking than those exhibited in Mr. Alhery^s 
version of a French play. The experienced mid presumably culti- 
vated tvavollor “ Cleorge Clarke C.B.” opens a lively and luniable 
iconversation with his host and hostess by coiniduiniiig of tho 
spongy toast and stowy tea which they sot before him, and ringing 
triobellforsornc lemon to put in his teacup. lie explains this (IciuhikI 
by saving that in Russia people never droiim of putting uiilli into ItiU, 
and that tho Itunuii which tJiey sulistituto is infinitely better. The 
funiiture of tho very quiet and old-fashioned vicarage in which this 
terrible drama is enacted is not its U^ast remarkable point j the house is 
decorated after the newest aesthetic fashion, which no doubt gives 
point to tho pathetic rciiuirk of Mrs. llaygarth that there is not a 
thing in this house which is not a Uindiiiark in our lives.** The acting 
of The Vienrnge by Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Arthur (\*eil, and Mr. 
Kendal is excellently careful mid tiiiished, but cannot make 
the piece seem anything elso tliun a solemn and dole- 
ful ub.mrdily. It serves a puipose in making the empty froth 
and iiicongniouH nonsense of London Assuranvf^ which follow.s 
it, scorn at tu-st at lenst gay and natural by comparison. But 
London AsHuranra is in truth apiece which fully deserved the bitter 
carieiiture uf it sketched by Thackeray in A Might's Pleasure,” and 
is utterly unworthy of the good acting devoted to it at tho J'rince <»f 
Wales's. Ill some respects, indeed, the acting is too good ; tho 
play is BO completely and liupeleNsly artificial that tho natiiralnoss 
skilfully imparted to ulmusl all the characters breaks rather than 
helps the illusinn-, it ia as though the scenes of a panlomiiuo 
should be gone through witli the utmost gravity and decorum by 
a wcll-truiiied comedy troop. That Mi. Ivendul sliould ho good 
ns Chahes Courtly i'* perhaps loss surprising ihau tho excellence 
of Mr. Bitnm-oi't in lia/./Jo, a part which one would not have 
thought was much in his line.. Mr. Tt'csdale and .Mr. Kemble arc, 
if an\ thing, U)f) quiet in Squire llarltaway and Dolly Spanker; 
but timt is a fault on tho riglit sidt*. Mr. Arthur Cecil needte.^isly 
exaggerate.-^ tho unnatural part of Sir Tlarcourt (hmilly until the 
last act, tliioughout which (lia playing is extremely skilful and deli- 
cate. Mr. Sugdoa as Cool, tho inipossilde valet , is a.-' good as po.ssiblc. 
So much pniiso cannot bo givm to Mr. Honey's Mark Meddle ; but 
'Mr, IFoiiey has to deal with a cliaraeler in which there is really 
no humour, and in placing whieh uetors geiiernUy re.sf>rtto certaiu 
stage tricks which ill. Ilouoy, much to his credit, avoids. Mrs. 
Kendurs Lady Cay Spanker is one of the best pi a- for malices which 
thi.s clever actress Las given us, and in it she displays a vivacity 
and brighlne.ss which in some other parts she ha.s shown loo 
little. Mr.s. Bancrcjft sets an excellent e.vainple by giving a charm 
to t.lie- small part of I’ert. Tho play is much ovmloadod with 
«hiborato scenery, wliich is jierhajis tho reason why tho intervals 
between tho acid are far loo long. 

The revival of A Kew Woy to Vay Old Debts at the St. James’s 
shows how much the art of draiuatie cousiruetioa and charac- 
tori/.:itioii ha,s improved .sineeMas.singer’alime. One hnrdly realizes, 
in merely reading the play, ln)\v weak 1 'or sbige purjiosea it is until 
the ln.'-‘t scene is reached. Tlie character ot Sir (.iile.s Overreach 
is no douhl what has kept tho play ou tlm stage by dint of the 
opportunitie.s it gives to an actor powerful to expims tho extrava- 
^WJce of passion. This ia liardl}' what Mr. ITcriuann Veziii excels 
lu ; everything he does is artistic and scholarly, and these 
very qualities interfere somewhat with his Buccessfully rendering 
i\ part for which is needed a brutality whicli Mr. Vezin seems 
unable to nssiimo. ITis Sir Giles is in all tho earlier acts too mu<;h 
of a gentleman ; his fawning upon Lord Lovell, contrast o«l with his 
harsh speeches aside to his daughter, is from one point of view 
admirably conceived and executed, but it is the fawning of a 
polished courtier, not of the cunning and ferocious Sir Giles. In 
tho last scene, however, Mr. Vezin displays a great intensity of 
passion, which is marred only by an indistinctness of utterance, 
which is a new and unwelcome fault in tho actor, whose articula- 
tion has generally Iieeu excellent. Mr. Flockton, as Marrall, gives 
a fresh proof that he is an actor of singularly vorsatilo power who 
can think out a part and give successful expression to his thought. 
Mr. Clavtou gives a pleasant and well-marked rendering of well- 
born. Before this play is performed a comedietta, by Miss Kate 
Field, called Extremes Mcet^ in which Miss Field herself plays tho 
principal pan, and shows that in a less feeble and ill-written piece 
dhe might possibly be an actress of value. 


REVIEWS. 

THE SICILIAN ANARCHY.* 

^pilE coiuphduts of personal outrage suffered by English resi- 
X. dents in Sicily, and the consequent dohates in the Italian 

* Iai SieUia 1876. Libro Prime: Cendiziotll Politiche e Anitniuis- 
irotive, per Leupoldo Pranelietti. Libro Souondo ; I Contodiiii ia Sicilia, 
per Sidmiy Sonuiuo.'^ Pirme: Barbara, xtfy/. . 


Parikndfciity have gained a wide heaving for this full espOsUlon of 
a Very painful topic. Thoso among tho early friends of Italian 
independence who were never carried away by eatlmaiosiu 
for the transctfudontal heroics of Mazzini and Garibaldi have 
not boon surprised at the failure of the uew government in 
tho southern provincc.^^ It is notorious that Cavoixr and 
Piodttwiutose colleagues in i.SOi, while forced to accept tlm 
conquest of “ the Two {Sicilies ’ in the year before, m woU 
as to compass ihiit of tho Roman Marches and Umbria for 
the security of Victor Emiminuera kingdom, did not look hopefully 
on ibis exleusion of their administrative task. Upper Italy, com- 
2iri.sing Lombardy, with Parma and Modena, tho Lt»gationa of IVr- 
rara and Ikilogiia, commonly called the Romagna, and the late 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany, was to have been tho chosen field of 
con.ytructivo and regenerative 8 tate.smau.shi|). Its ablest and 
most inliuential men, such as Minghotti and Ricosoli, weie 
alimdy prepared to continue tho work of Gavour, with the 
active support, at least in every town of Lombardy and tlio 
Romagmi, and likewise in Florence, of inauy respocUiblo citizeiiM, 
and oi some of tho rural nobility or gentry. The social condition 
of thcao northern provinces, with a thriving middle class ot small 
proprielura or f.muors oii the metayer system, and with their 
accu.'^tomod docility to tho guidauco of .superiors in rank and edu- 
cation, was favourable to their harmonious political settlement. 
Their population was thoroughly imbued with tho traditional 
urbanity of old Italian manners, and with respect for legal 
and oilicial authorities. But in the Two Sicilies, us the joint 
coiitiinnilal aiid insular dominions which Garibaldi wrested 
from tlio Bourbon dvua.sty of jSaplc.s had been previously 
there wn.s a totally JiHereut slate of aifitirs. It was not without 
great nductauce, and only to prevent a wild democratic and 
republican triumph inviting a I'ronclv intervention, that Oavour 
agreed to the incorporation of tho Neapolitans and Sicilians with 
tho natur.illy loyal subjects of the new Italian kingdom. 

The process of poUlical digestion and assimilation in this case, 
but especially with n'gard to the i&land of Sicily, has, in fact, 
proved despcralelv hard, rhosc two volumes, by Signors Franchetli 
and Soimiuo, on the social uud adminislraLive condition of Sicily, 
present a deplorable picture. A iter liftceu years of connexion with 
the Italluu couMLitutional momircliy, that unhappy portion uf the 
nalional territory, iiihahiled by abingular mixture uf races owing to 
tho alteniatiou uf conquosts in the middle ages, is a prey to lawless 
violence which its rulers are confessedly inqsitent to raatrain, Tho 
testimony of yigiuir Fniuclietti, w^hoso Comprehensive analytical 
study of the* workiug-fl of tho civil administration tills one volume, 
is an* uuqiiiililied coudeuination, not of any particular t>oliticaI party, 
nor of tlio policy of annexing Sicily, but of the attempt to give iL 
equal self-govermiieiit with llio uuiiiilaud of Italy, lls lumenlahle 
uulitiiess at presemt lor the salutary exercise of local puhlic 
authority by any class of its own citizens is Jiere exposed' to view 
ill no umimiull} spirit. Signor Fraiichetti dot-s not shrink from 
doi’Iariug that, “ in order to save Sicily, tho Stale must govern it 
without the co*operalion of tho Sicilians. " Yet he repudiates tho 
notion that they are by nature iiieajuible of Holf-government, iir 
debarred by boiuo 111 vstoriuus fatality Irom parukmg,in due coui-so, 
of Kuropeun civilization. Their social and moral progress has U'oii 
obstructed primarily, it appears, by pernioious economic canseH 
which have prevented the growth ol the habits and opinions essen-’ 
iial to a law-abiding piniple. Wo have in our own hisitory 
witnessed a biinilar kind of hitch, so to speak, in tbo proc^iss of 
bringing Sculland and Ireland, alter their nispective unions with 
jMiglnnd, up to the ordinary and indispensable social requirements 
of peaceful ih-itish cilizeiiship. Patient and tolerant consideration 
uf tho morbid .state of a foreign community under these circum- 
bUuicea, with a (uindid recognition of the ditliculties in its goveru- 
moiit, is claimed more especially Irora our own countrymen. To 
judge fairly of tiie merits of a iu*w rule in the southern provinces, 
highlaud.s, uud islands of Italy, we should compare its results with 
tlioso shown in North Britain under the early Hanoverian reigns, 
or in Ireland not a hundred yeara ago. 

This pi-efacB should ralhor serve to mitigate the shock with 
whiclf a stranger in Sicily, after his hrst brnif enjoyment of the 
delicious aspect of Palermo, eiiler.s a country that is delivered up 
to murder and rapine. Ho is daily alarmed or grieved by fresh 
tales of whai, in any other part of Juiropo, w'-ould be called the 
most barbarous nud savage crimes, but at which the natives are not 
at all BCaiidaUzcd. it seems little, as in Ireland, ‘to thoso who are 
accustomed to iicnr of it, that a landowner has been shot dead 
from behind a w'all, .simply for having let his held or garden, or 
given employment on his estate, to a person forbidden him by tho 
local gang of “ prepotonti,” or usurpers of power in evwyliody's 
private all'aivs. There arc many precedents also in other lands of 
extensive upland pasture for "the good old rule, the simple plan,** 
exemplilied in Rob Roy’s cattle-stoaling depr^alious; and the 
couiiguratioQ of {Sicilian mountains and valleys is suitable for that 
pursuit. Tho stolen flocks and herds taken from the northern 
ilisiricts of the island are sequestered in some recess of ike in- 
terior highlands, till they can be driven quietly down to the smith 
coast, and there shipped off for sale at Tunis. Thu brigands 
of Greece, too, and of the iSoiitherti Apennines, have brought 
to equal perfection the system of kidnapping rich propriotors 
and extorting largo i-ausoms fram their distressed tamilica or 
friends. But in the coniplex oi-^ui/ation of crime In Sicily 
there are peculiar methods, attestmg the connivance at least, if 
not the active complicity, of members of the mpettable classes. 
A recognized dictatorial terrorism, exercised by the capo- 
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mall'i/’ or elective chieftain of a hand of homicides, rohhers, and 
'W'uflters of property, is allowed to inter loro in nil manner of 
legitiiuutw bubineiw. Tho hire of workmoTi mid Forvanls, the terns 
of a lease or sale, tbo hiddin;:-3 nt a piihlic auction, urc controlled 
by this notorious conspir.tcy a^rainMl llio law of the lealm ami in-, 
dividual freedom of action. Its intlncnce is fie<iuently lent, for a 
consideration, to serve the purposes of iutluentijil im*n hohliiifr 
giYod poKitions in fc^ocioty. Municipal oiliccs, administration of 
idiaritable trust funds, of tlio “ opciv pic,” and tho like, arc dis- 
posed of in Bubjcclion to the dri'i'd of otmfodeiMta vengeance for 
any oppodtiou to tho local tuants. It may scum incredible 
that an opulent and imcicrit ai iNtoLuacv shoiild endure such 
iidnious dopondcnco on the vih*>t Kihhlc. 'I'lic iiuilivc, howeyov, 
is not cowardice, hut. an hcivalitarv inclination to u^ tho scr%ict« 
of thci‘o venal banditti — as the iima'fiior of a Sicilimi iiscil 
to employ mercenary titu'ps or “luM^i’’— in their own private 
quarrels. In Sicily, as iu utlu-r McdiiervaiHsan i-dandi wIutc the 
prevailin^^ .sociril nif)rallty has a wild Saraceinc or North Afiic:in 
Iluvour, iho vondoltsi ” is worshijipcd uifu-e dc\ out ly than 
the Madonmi and t lie Oim i^landiuu; ^Vud hctwian two 

liviit house.H or clans i:i computed io have co;-t thirty-livo 
men’s li\p 3 within a twelvtuuDutli. In the slrciH (-t i*,ilcnuo, as 
in some towns of the Soutiicrn ami AVcsUth Slates of America, 
fouV or five fjentleiiieii on each .side will excluiup^e shots lV<>m their 
revolvor.s, as tho Monla^ruiM and (’apulcls ni' Verona cvehanp-d the 
S‘.'ipi(*r cuts and ihru-sfs of that i'omau(i<* a:.‘c. 

A\[ this is pretty much wliat ini^lit lie e\])ecled in a de- 
tached liMf^nneiit of Soul hern I .'iiropo wlii'di Jiris ien);ni;. -l. in 
spite of rwvolutioiis and con^tiluhoim, little ,'iirected Iw iiioili‘:ii 
relorm, except iu the men* ouli'r Iraiiicwoi k *,! government. 
The authority of tlic State has iiiwer yet l"'‘'i rc;:arded tlierc 

willi (ittaciuncnl, contideiici', or re-pect. t( wsu-t itmeh 

abused hy tins late Hoiirhon (Isiia^^iy a-, to implinl, a n*i- 
ment of profound detest, ition iti tlie jiopiil.ir mind. Tlie 
national immaivhy has not Vv't fumd I he way to conciii.ite. 
alh'Ctioii or to command oh'iiiciici* anion;;* its new itemlar ."iih- 
There Is ii<» muhlle ela"'- wlio-^i' nidn-itri.il and Iradmj 
interr* 3 ls mi,Lrht he con‘'Viillo'l hy tho e-lahfi^him-nt of an orderly 
**i\il rule, iv'.siiiulatin;^ their province to the rest of ItaK. 'flui 
i'epr»*,'eni!ii.iv<'s of tin' old IJaron.^, wlnjs^* iViidnl prero;r.iti\e i -were 
siviileidy ahviii'.died in 1S12, lunino' ivcoNon-d their power, wltliout 
sarictn»t's, through the ooiTuplIon mid tei’hlenc.-is of the royal 
(iovoi’iimiuil, have slnco tlmn conlrivcd to Ivocpil hy tho ciimmulity 
of the lower clasi?. 

This is a frieljtfiil iridit'tmcnt !ip::'in''t a anIioIc ]'Ccplo; hut it is 
tho not result of Sicimr Franclietii’s .‘^tateinen!-'. with rcinird to 
the } ocitil comUlion of SieiK down to tin' pir ' ’ of In'* couiinis- 
BiDii of inquiry hist uair. His two colIcaL’iUi-, Si:_ruorb 8011111110 
and l^no.a (kavalieri, w ‘ro occupied more e-specinlly with rc^e.arci.e.'i 
ns to tlio material ri'seiirees mid acricultuial ccoiioniy of ihe 
island. Somiinori treatise oil tie* ."late of tlie rural pojmlatioii. 
tlia iu(luhtnc.s and prodin'ts of dillen nt de^lnct'., llie cuslomN of 
laud tcnui'e. rent and wa;:es, and tlicir ctlccts on the life of the 
j'ca.iiintry, coiitairs a stoic of detailed inl'orJiiation mixed up with 
theories of airrariiui policy luu In;** hut an indirect hixirinLr on the 
subject under our notice. Cavaliori's pnriiun ol the joint Avork 
has not been I’oiujilelcd in a proper form for jnihlie.il ion, hut 
ihu matoriala here collected are .•^iiliicient for C'-rlaiii general coii- 
olirsions. Many jiarlii uiars are conlinmal h. tie* nqioit, puhliidied 
last September, but dated iu July, of a rjvli’i’uenlarv comuu-sioii 
of inqiiirv upon the condition of Sicily, which has b.-en cited iu 
reu'.it dc’liatc.'*. A\'e rcfr.aiu from cJiemjttiii'j; to decide ui a (pi. "-lion 
su;rvi‘cst('d hv these Itiilimi puhlhibts witli rek-o'iico to the laud 
hiW'^, th(^ romuneTiitiou of labour, and other ocoiiomic can's -s of au 
unsettled social sUilt*. Sij^iior l*'iaiit'In'(ti’s volume alorui siipjdies 
ubuudanco of ju’oof of the most, scriouMilU^al ions ot fiihirc on iho 
]nirt ot the Italian GoAcrnrmmt. It c.inimt he wor.si', indeed, thmi 
Tlnit of tho IhtiU’hoiH liduio hut it due.s in-t appear m 

Sicily to he* any hfritcr. Its viics, of (‘oiivse, an* not iidierent in the 
monarchy or the central nuiliorily, but are uf local ori^iiii*, never- 
t.hc‘liirt.s they aro an intolerable disirrare and mischief to the wliole 
of Italy, ami it would ho troason to Italian jialriotism Axerc any 
pally to atlorapt their palliation. 

The Italian f^overmnont, in oik* word, finds itself i.=uhitcd amidst 
Sicilian ftociety; and this, nut bccau.'’o it is Italian and ri'pro- 
nenis the national unity, hut only hecausu it is a. re;^ular p'OAcrn- 
nwiiit, tvith 6(uue pretousioiis to enforce public order and law. it 
tiuds itielf, says Si</ii(»r Krunchfttti, ‘‘encamped in Sicily ” ns in a 
laud and pooplu utterly ho.^tile to its luliuniitlriitivo aims and 
viftws. That pmviuen would to he a picco of the world of 
tin; turbulent middle which had iho or drefimt of the modem 
tlodc and police. Most Sicilians of t.hu upper c In.'. s, xve are told, 
cannot as )et fmau an idea of the pnlilic Avelfare, in the nlwtract, 
lint only of pcr.s()naJ 01 private interests. They reenrd tho force 
of n (iovernnittiit ns the mere ally of one s(>t of per.sons a^oiinst 
another. Whenever it would take an independent and impartial 
Course it hixtomea tho objoct of p;eneral aversiim. Its procedure is 
ihwurttHl by a tacit universal cotispi nicy of i-ehietaiiee, concealment, 
and deception. It is depri\ed of those various local ajrenciea which 
me the hands, theeyos, and ears of a nilin;r civil power. To carry 
1)11 the liKme.oui* author says that tho public unthority, blindfold 
mid .dealeiiL'd, is still about in search of the assassins and 

other malefirctors avUo aiH) known to everybody elso.*’ Tlie characters 
find babiiual misdeeda of such porsows may iudeed bo Imown to the 
•siperior adniinistratlve oihoials as well as to the judjj;es and puldic 
, jpmecutors in the crimiual couril^ But to set in motion tbs 


lions, re^at<jS fonmil dopositLns, Ihe^exanrination of witnopses 
euccessivcly by an ollicer of public safety, an inapo^or, the, jud^ 
of instvuctioQ, who must commit the ]>ri«uner for trial, and nualiy 
by the judtres in the assize courts^ in some cases also the verdiot 
of ft jury is nee<led. The impudent and crafty mendacity of a 
people whose fjloyy and de%ht is to baffle the law contrives to 
fritter away tlio substantial evidence of crime before any definitive 
sentence can be pronounced. When the accused, as commonly 
happens, is under the protection of the “Mafm,’' nobody 
will dure to ajiprar twice npaiiist him with a pkiin statement 
uf fju't; but ev(*ry w’itness will equivocate, retract, alter, aud 
confuse. Iho prexious evidence, so that Urn magistrate has no 
choice but to dwcharge the prisoner. The inferior servants, of 
1h»i jMiJice estnbliKhmeiit, of the prisons, aud of the magistracy are 
mostly in longue with the ouomies of tho laAV. It often happens 
• tli.'it invents which were to have been secrt'tly prepared ami 
suddenly cliltMae>l are provented hy noth*e being given beforehand 
to the culprit, who has ample leisure to chaugo his residoueo 
after this timely warning from his friends iu the police. AVe are 
told how tho popular brigjind chief of a mountain district, know- 
ing that ft Avamint is tuit against him, boldly comes to town imd 
nncls afewdaAS at liis favourite tavern, while the carabiniei’s, 
guided by his trusty accotuplice, perform long marches ftTOund 
his highland Inmie. This jiUiturie of cool deliance and conscious 
Mi'ciir.lv in lh(' li. dm nril jjerpelration of \iolent and lftwles.s acts 
to be greatly admired by popular opinion. Th(» lixea of 
ei*k bieted banditti havo a romantic charm for Sicilian }Oiith, 
edine <»f whom, the sous of good families, have joined tho 
Ij' ie.*iiidH, it is said, from pure love of ad venture. 

How to 8ia this Sicilian anarchy to rights is a problem Avhicli 
nnU't b(! l(‘fL for lla* Italian |j«‘giRl.ituro to solve. 'Iho case i.s 
beyond llic r(’ae]i of the ablest Hxeciitivo xvith the exi.sLing laws 
and in&tilulion'*. I'ifti'en or sixle.fm jirel'ects liave succeeded 0110 
uiiotln*]- at I'ab'iim) in a many a ears. Some have tried and done 
tlieir lu'-t; >(*t all lui\e 1ail(‘d to i nlorccj the law, to break the hiw- 
K* ’ poAV.T of eiiiniuid eombiiialiuns, to protect tho JionesL and 
Innocent citizen, if sn(*!i llu re. b'*. m Sicily, lioni personal outrage 
and oppr(*.'''iion. An alino.-jt, ludicrous description i.s givcu of llie 
p«*rp]exim* ^ilua^ion of a /('ulou.^ functionary newly arfi\«d in tho 
i'>J.‘oid. ]H‘i luip** coming from loyal and onlerly J’ledmont. Ho is 
ri‘ci‘i\(‘d bv the Avily Sicilians with thu most flattering courlc.ri(‘s. 
He had ^X[iocl(’d to lind tlie’u* coinmnnit> a .sort of Inferno, aaIutc 
.HO iimny ol h).s prt'dcei •^M.rs Irid gone Ihroiigli a brief term of 
phanujlul torment, and rellied amidst llit' mocldng derisiuii of 
tin'll* timnijihanl foes. Iiintead of Ibis, In^ is invited to join a 
happy family (*f nnsophi^tie.itcd natives, Avho almo-st [iHrsUinl.* Imu 
that their IocmI r» latioiinans a palti'm of harinonv. It )•. not long, 
Jio\\(*ver, beloro he )i(ai’.s compliiiiit.s id’ tbo statu of the roiuH, 
the frequency ol r(*bh(‘i*ies and jiuirdeis, and abiive all the 
Aviiglil (*i taxation, aiulwln’ii he beg ins to lool: into the di'lails^ 
of udmiiiislratiun, la; hods tlmt beiiuiitli u pf'rh'ct n.'gularity 
of oxtei'ual hums, they an' entangled in a Aa.st Aveb of lUAslili- 
calioii Io Avliich no cine it) icadily obtained. Jf lit; np]»li(\s to 
[•ei^on.s of i’(*pii1ed eliaiacti r and loeal exjierimice, they g ivo liim 
tilt' most dilh'rciiL coiniM-ls, (‘aeh faction or clirpio prosei thing an 
(‘xeiiunvi* attention t«.) its own interests, and Icllmg’ him to b'*\\.iru 
of llic. oilier?. Jle re.si)l\( s to ho imparti'ii, to gtriku out an irale- 
p«-*ndent coui’cio of energetic action*, ilien there ri.ses round about 
him the livlr.i-he.aleil mouslei* of popular calumny, and its hun- 
dred uiouUis assail his character with a pelting storm of unjust 
ftcou^fl1iu!ls. The Avliolo ]u*oA iiicial .society dec.lares v\"ar against th« 
.aeent i)f llio royal Hove] miiunl, aud attacks him with implicahlu 
lury; it prompts the Sicdian diquitiixs and st'iuitorb at luum3 to 
urge lh(‘ cHSo in the lliilnm Ikirliiiuont against the MiniHlry of tho 
day. 'J'h(! cud is that tbo unhappy prtd'oct or Bul>pvefect is either 
i*(*iUoM-(| iVoni Ijis ])o.'t, or surrcndi'ra his pretc.n.sioiis to strict 
<»flicial integrity, ;iikL bccomc.s the hn>l of .some local faction, com- 
promising Ills own autimrity bv ilk’igal oud violent lueftsart'a. Tho 
sumo demoralizing influence Wsets tho minor agents of tho Stain 
in the lirtc.al and tlio judicial hraiiches of administ ration. These 
oflicitt].s, but eHjmciiilly the “ pretori,” who arc charged with the 
supi'rvision of a imiltiliido of su3}»eclcd p(;rsori8, as well as with 
lh(* detection of crimes and tho iJcntitication of crimiiialti, axti 
siddom trustworthy j unci such is the ditliculty of procec'ding by 
rognlar course of Iuav to tbo appruheiiBiou and conviction of notorious* 
Oiteuiders, tlmt tho eariHist or exas[)orated magistrate is often 
lemptA'd to inako an cxcos.-^ive ut^io of arbitrary aud extra-legal 
powers which should be rc'^erved for an oxceptional crisis. 
It is confe.Hsexl that iht'rii has been frequent abiiae of the 
piVAoutive luolhods of dealing Avitli persous put under the 
ban uf police admonition, and tho.se Avho aro foometimes com- 
pollocl by (.loverumeiit orJ('r to reside in a speeilied place. Tho 
total numbor of “ ammoniii ” in the threo .judiciary districts of 
ralcnno, Mo.saina, and Catania was in 1S74 about three thousand, 
and nearly a thousand persons were placed under roslraint in the 
matter of their domicile. But these were mostly petty delin- 
quents, guilty of soulo larceny (a’ theft in fields and gardens, not 
the bold brigands xvho attack houses, and villages iu broad day- 
light, or wlio rob travellers and mails on tho Kings highway. 
To catch any of these really formidablo public enemies is a feat 
rarely accomplished; and it can only be done by resorting to 
devices little bclitting the agents of the law^ Instances could 
be mentioned, says oux author, in which a leader of bandits 
has been destroyed by a process more like an assassination than 
an execution. The ItidMua soidkry, and the “carabinieri^ ox 
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gendarme?*, seem ta bo all the inetarumonts upon whoso nbedi- 
em’e tlio State My »» thel uubajipy ielaml, since the mouote<l 
pa-irol of tho country, tho milifci u cavallo,” are ueually in 
with tlWv Wiii;arid».. Altopothor this is a liidVous 
pjctnro of anarchy in a* provk’no of that new kingdom in wlioso 
iVeiidum w© Jiave rojoicod. Tho mahuiy has laien laid bar© to 
viow, and its seat has been pro^d bv 6i<fnor Fntncheiti with an 
nnspaving hand. But to preecribe and etlbct the cure is n task of 
irjoiv. consumiuftte surgery than has yet been sliown by tho 
surviving Italian statesmen of the natioiiiiL revolution. 


SirUTK’S DISCOBKBE ON TKUTll.* 

f j IIIF valiant endeavours of Mr. Green and iMr. Grose to call 
X hack tho youth of Oxford IVoui wji^thig ihoir tiino on a bjirren 
i uvular philosophy to learn from Uoj^el how seU'-omiiioioui* ness ron- 
»tilute.s reality seem to be thus liir not wholly sncees^rui. The 
fascinating bane of llume has, in at Inist ono iustiin<*n, been 1<»o 
juuch for tho antidote of Mr. Given’s luohl in;.ienious Jntroductiiui ; 
and we see her© the work of un unruly spirit wiiich Jia.s not 
only drunk deep of Hum©, but insi.sls on carrying out Utime » in- 
(juiries to lengths even beyond Hume's rt5aultH, uimioved by the 
charming of Mr. Green and his eolleagiics. Mr. Shufe Ims 
answered iho call of tho llngeliims by followini' with absoliit© 
devotion — not the slavish copying of tho Jotter, hut thti trim ?i*r- 
vico of a kindred luiud—iii the footsteps of Locdcc and Hume, 
(^uiie in their spirit, and not without a certaiu fresh quaintiiess of 
manner that ivminda one of their language, he has taken up funda- 
mental questioua from the bc*gin«ing, and worltL'd them out with 
as liltle reference us p(»fi8iblo to tho accejited iiotioiia of tho 
.schools: and ho has perrormod hi.s task not only with an acuteness 
w hich makes his work brilliaut ua an exercise of dialectics, hut with 
a thoroughness and solidity which make it a rt'olly formidable 
udditic'ii to til© armoury of empiii<‘al philosophy. 

The iiruL chapter is concerned with the deliniLion of truth, and 
this, wo confess, is the chapter we care least for. 'frufh is a word 
ofextenhiv© UHO, and in no way peculiar to philosophy, and we do 
not sf© that pliilosophera are bound to compete with philologists 
uiul dictionary -writers in defining it. JMr. Shute'.s own defirjj.- 
tuni, when Jio arrives at it, is after nil a vague one, and also does 
some \iolonco to the coiumon usage of tli ^ word. N<ir do we see 
tliat it aftcrw'urds comes into jilay to any iinjiorlnnt extent. The 
topic next taken up is that of definition. *1 his .soon leads u.s to 
the consideration of cliws-mutles, and the reader ia plunged un- 
awares -for Mr. kShute makes a point of apeaking throughout as 
one liot addressing (^.xpcrls—iiito tho venerable controversy about 
Gnivei^als. Mr. iShiite, aa an Knglishiuun and the disciple of 
I'lnglishiupu, i.s on uncompromising Nominalist, and Judds that the 
so-Ciille(l universal i.s only a cluster of more or less confused ro- 
nieinbnmcos of particulars. This ho expresstjs by the following 
happy illustmtion : — 

' A gcra'ral Wea is like a ^ide-htrctcliins: landscape, wIi«reof portions stand 
oul clc.ir 111 liic Miiiliglit, 'iviiilc (he remoter regions fade away in the dis-' 
r<imv. W'liat, (hen, arc tho clenil} Jiianied, and what the nnsty and 
doiihtl'ul features of this ooiuph x whole ? 'Plie li.xwl «nd vivid portion will 
coii^i'f of those, qiudities wlii< h havi’ hotu eominon to all our o&peiience.s of 
ilie nulividiial inem 1 »ers of tluj class. The vague .Mini shadowy background 
will eon^ist. of wlnehhavo varied in different iiu*inbeis of tho rla.<a 

With wliniii we have met. Other things being eijual, each individual cxpe» 
rieiu'e will count as a single unit towards the forming of iho general idea. 
Tile eluei exceptions to this rule are that instancies nearer in l.iuie will havo 
nii*re ^tteet than tlio^e more leiiiote, and that those in Avhieh wo have taken 
.'in itlt^‘^e^r, or m whldi our afteiilion has been exeitod by the conjun<*tmii 
ot oiu experience with sumo violent emotion, whet her pliMisurablu in* pain- 
ful, m ill eounterhalaiico a very large number of mere ordinary noutrab 
nuud e.xpcrieiicos. 

So far h© is witli one set of logicians against another. When ho 
couics to discuss the rnttur© of propositions, Mr. Shut© breaks 
loos© from the logiciiuis altogether, tie takes the line of denying 
that there is any real universal knowledge ; a proceodinff wdiich 
may .surpriee many, though it does not surprise us, who havo 
already found no dilficulty in conceding to Mr. Green that this is 
the only temiblo position for a consistently empirical thinker* 
more tlion this, Mr. Shute carries tho war into the enemy's 
country by denying that there are even any real universal proposi- 
tions, which ho makes out as follows : — In the statement All A wB” 
tJi© form only is imivorsal, the term ‘‘all” being really doubtful. 
Putting aside the disputed cases of so-called necessaiy tr uths, we 
constantly make statements in the universal form about things of 
which we cannot have universal knowledge, so-c^ed contingent 
truths of which we can speak only from limited experience. In 
such statement* the real siguifiesnee of “ nil ” is not positive but 
negative; it is a compendious sign of uncontradicted experience. 

All A is B ” means that mssy A^a hav^ been found to be B’s, 
and that no A has been found to be not R The valuo of the stafo- 
ment as a guide to conduct obviously depends on the nature of the 
ca.<)e, and extent, character, and circumstances of Hie expedence. 

The proposition telLi us vaguely t^t the evidence loKnvn to tlie 
speaktn*, or to those firam whom bis information, ia derived, gives a 
result of a certain kind. The speoidc wovtli of tlm result can be 
aiTi^'od at only by examanipg the evideocew Tmtiiig ia like 
manner the ** p^cular hrm of propositu^ Mr. Sbutefinds that 
in some A is B,” the word some ^ is tbs sym^l of con^ 
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tradicted oxpeuUince. It tells its llmt there havo occurred ensee 
in which As w©r© K nud cuwa in which olWv A’d not 
B; as to the proportion of tliw Iwu clasH..M of c.Mscd it telJs us 
nothing. By ihis livi© of fOiirfulnnition lUo render in led to what 
is really tho rumhunmital idea of Ih© cli.ipt.pr, if not of 1)40 boMk— 
namely, t.hiit hui‘h an cxprc.48ii):i iw “ Hb.-ioliil© certainty ” id uUo- 
lulfely unmoiiuing. 

^'lils may actiii aullidcntlv djiing; Init the cliaptHV *‘On Cnus© 
ami til© Law of I;iiiv©i‘h!il ( 'aus.ition if pn.s,^ihlt', further. 
Mr. Shiito mnintaiua wil.h(iut rcsei v© th:.t the ndation of cause and 
clfect is suintidiing purely subjective. ‘‘Tho ctmurvion belweiju 
the pheiiomeiui is til© work of the miiiJ and tho luiml nniv. A 
caiiho is iiioroly that which the mind r-chvu a-sn .sign of the coming 
of that, oilier phcuoiiienim which it calls an clhxl. An ollVct is 
uufivly (hat W'hicli the mind choo..i(‘.s as a sign of ih© past ©.xistentu 
of .'I c:iu»e.‘’ regards ilio current noLiem <d' and ellijct as 

anb“*cdeut. and ciui'-oquunt this seems to 113 perfectly right. W© 
coiihl wLh tli.it Mr. .Shut© hail I'oiind room to coiihider Mr. G. IJ. 
J.e\vc/> proposal to gi\© a new sciciifitic meaning to cau^© and 
<‘ll'‘Ct by eonsidiu-ing them, not as ivnlecedenl and consequent ut 
all, but as a twolold aspeet of lli© win© thing; this, however, 
wanild not bo strictly relevant to hi.s purpose, which is to iIimI wjih 
the conciqition as it is Ibimd in common us©. He goes on to say 
lliut th© rehilion of cfiii*'© ainl efi'cct is very similar in char/reter to 
that of thing and attrihule, and to some extent intcrchangeabl© 
with it. Tho diilerence is a dilleronc© ©.^.abhshed in llioimht by 
oiir^elvos and for oar convenieue©, and is this; an may b© 

thought ol us persisting aftm* tluwrnw is gone, while an (titribule 
cMuiiot hii (hoiiulit of us peisisting after llio thinjf is g«m©. All 
this must be an uhomination to tr.iiisccijdoiitali.sts; but what Idllows 
will b© hardly h‘rs displeasing to many followers of ih© 
l‘’.ngli-di “ inductive school. ^lT. SliiU© tieiitji th© canons 

of induclion, ami the, law id’ the uiiifonnity of laUnro, on 
wliiidi all tho enuon.s of induction nro .said to n.d, with very 
iiioderalo rcHpcct. He .says, and rightly say.s, that lb© canons of 
iiuluLdion are at lKi.st lipproximai© in pmciice, liecanse we c»u 
niw el* observe all tli© pher-omeua. Tliis ia true; but we .'should 
H«hl dial 11 vaal miniher ©f them are irndevarit, and ih© art of 
skilleil observation — which is a thing (piito besido ih© formuhe of 
, inductive logic — consists iu selecting those which are relevant onea 
in a given Buhjcct-mattor and for a given purpose. .Vs for tba 
uniformity of mature, Mr. {Shut© holdlv says it “ is only not uiilruo 
because it is iibsolulely unmeaning.” Here w'o think lie ba=> been 
tempted into a parado.x. In so far aa h© holds with Professor 
Ikiin against Mr. G. H. Lewes inul othera (we doubt, though .Mr. 
iShute app.irently doe.M not, whether it i.s roidly against J. S. Mill) 
that the iinifonnity of iiaturo is not cnpahle of iogicyil preof, wo 
are nt on© with him. But the uniformity of nature is ucvertbelcBs 
quit© iiitflligiblo ii.s a pnielical assumption. It i8 in on© sens© uii- 
menuing to aav that ih© same condi lions always give the same 
rOfluUs, bccausii Ih© conditions arc, in truth, never exa/;tly the 
Slime. But it is not luimeaniDg to say that Jik© results always 
giv© like conditions; that, so far a.s (he C()ndiliou.s in any two 
cases are siuiilur, just so (hr will th© rc.siilts be similar. This is an 
assuiuptiuu wdiich overyboily makes in a rough way for his .$iWu 
dealing.** with Ih© external wmrld. Tho aasuuiplion lina to I'ocv^iv© 
u wider and wider exteiiHion in proportion to th© increase of know- 
ledge ; and when wo com© to .sc© that w'o must extend it wiHiout 
limit, wo cxprc.sa it in a gcueral form, and ©all it tho law of uai- 
forniity. It is quit© true that w'o havo no logical “right to assert ” 
“ that .such a uniformity will nhvays continue, or that it will con- 
tinuo bt'Vond to-day.’' W© make tho assertion benjauso we cannot 
get on without it, und Nature, being i a hict unirorm, is justiliod 
of her children. At all ©vents, ww know not by what right Mr. 
Shute iV'sert.s, in any sen.'?© relevant to this question, that at 
certain times Nature ‘‘takes gri-at leaps.’' Ho goes on to sav 
(in ©ir©ct) (hilt the supposed axiom, ‘‘ Th© Fa tiu’e resembles lli© 
Past,” i.s only n statement iu ubjeeliv© terms of the subjective fact 
that our expectations at any time are framed on our cwpcrieitco 
down to that time. To this w© h.iv© no objection, and w© could 
almost take for granti*d tho ingenious discussion witli which ho 
fortifies this position, and in which h© mainUiins that the idea of 
a future ©vent is nothing ©Is© than Mie conjunction of ceitalu 
ideas already given in experience with a confus«d notion ol* 
diimtiou ; whtH-oas in tho idea of a past event thevo is n distinct 
notion of duration, and iu a gmienti proiKjsitiou duration la 
elini mated al together. 

Mr. Shut© next treats sepamtoly of tho manner in whicli wa 
came to form the conception of cause and ©IftHJt. II© ciitJci/e.‘< 
Huine's roducliou of tlie prcfces.'* to mere habil. and, having foimd 
it unsatisfactory, adopts the animidir theory, which Hume, not 
having before him what wo now know about primitive beliefr, did 
not Hulficiently consider. The modern philosophers hiw <tf 
causation ian legacy from the rayaterious, capricious, iiud spiiit- 
haunted universe of the savago : — 

When this belief iu the exifttcuce of spirits in each Iiutiviilaftl thing was 
udivcraal, every change was definitely and iliroctly attributed to tho action 
uf .suTUO will or spirit, either within the thing changed, or external to it. 
Now man bdne only directly oonsoioua of the action of his own will over 
hia limliB, and Knowing that in ever}' case of hucIi action there intervciveil 
bctvveou the will and the motion a N.'.uci.itmn of oll<)rt, naturally ajummeii an 
exact simUarity in the mode of action of the “ spirits’’ of other things 
' which were in fact mere retlecte<i images uf hia own, and thus bleudeil the 
notion of coDsdoua effort with those of will and change to form hia wh<»f« 
eomplex. notion uf canae, that is (aa ha represented it to biinsdr) of tho 
oetioii of Spirit in tho UnivOrsa produi#iv« of Cluinge. 

These beliefs ave^^jead or dyin^i Wt the habits of thought aud 
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Iwfjua^o engc>hdjpH)d hy tntira e'urfive. ‘^Our whole notion of 
IJAUBRtion is uow one vast metnpljor.” 

An extremely ingenious chapter deals with the principles of 
induction. The ftrsrumeut will hardly bear condensing, but one of 
the leading ideas is that what wo call tho discovery of remoter 
^uaes by mdactiott is really a process by which wo assign some 
certain thing as a Jink to hind together in thought several dillerent 
things that are causes (jn tho popular sense) of tho same pheno- 
menon. The thing so assigned is then called (in an artificial 
wnse) tho cause of the phonomenou from whicli w'o shirk'd. 
The practic;il wamint for the general assumption of uniformity 
(which wo missed in tho foregoing chapter) comes in hero as a 
passing remark, and tho conclusion is, as any one who hns followed 
Jiihiito BO fur will now expect, that induction cannot give 
absolutely cerhiin knowledge. Deduction, on the other hand, and 
even the much-vexed syllogism, arc rather handsomely treated ; 
J. 8. Mill’s doctrine that a. syllogism c<uit;v‘ms no real inference is 
diemited, and it is mainlnined tluit, although deduction in the 
syllogistic form can seldom, if evi‘r, increase, our gejieral stock 
of knowledge, it may often practically increase tho knowledge of 
tho person who uses it. It is all very well to say that tho con- 
clusion is “potentially’’ in the major premiss, but “potential 
lujowledgo is actual ignorunee.” As to the universal form of the 
major promis.s, it no doubt involves— not, as .some say, tho actual 
conclusion, but — “ tlie intention of expecting iilie rt‘.suits in similar 
Thi.s is the really uuiveraal elemoiit which tho mind adds 
to particulars to inake inference possible. And, as a jiiatter of 
fact, wo do ressoTi through lmi^'ersul‘<, being unable* to ivnu'mbcr 
the multitude of narliculurs. 

Ihuler the head of “ tho INfattor of Thought” wo find an casay 
on the process of thinking inajticuhitft words, which is remarliablo 
)^)th for its reasoning and for its imagination. It is an obvious 
fact tliat a waking man— a civilized man at leiust— is almost always 
thinking more or less, and, with rare exception.s, thinking in words. 
Philosophers Iiave said that thinking and reasoning in words i» 
dange.rons, and that we ought to think in tho mental images 
TepiTseuted by tho words. Mr. 8huto maintains, on the contrary, 
that “ this .p.uD8tituLiou of ideas of words for otliei* iiicnUl imagea 
tis tho maUirial of thought is part of the groat process of tho 
advance of civilization and Iho fitting of man fin* hi.s circum- 
stsinces.” Tho firguiueitt is, in brief, that the gain in speed far 
om weighs the loss in cerlaiiuy, Wc conduct "’easoning with 
word.s as we conduct an algebraical calculation with symbols, and 
do not stop to translale tho symbols until wc have worked out tho 
result. This imposes on u.s a duty of caro in choo. ing and handling 
a^yiubols which is unknown to people in a luder state, who 


our ay 


xvork, as (Mio mav say, wltli pi 
law of all civilized life. All 


»sed!^iBteM)ne: 




xnigbt have been compreai 
reUeraiioQ, and now and tHoi 


ipunt' i>f 
ive?al out- 


bursts of vehemence ought to nave^'b^’fiSwroas^^, and tnere^kre 


whole passages which tho llaja, ui 
him.self have cancelled on 8ob*»r 


dblo ideas. But tliis is simply tlif* 
complex instniuieuts have their 
dangers. A connlmfcit sovoroigii may bo put ofi’on us, but hardly 
a counterfeit ox ; yet mdjody doubts that coins uro better on the 
vyhole than cattle as a medium of exchange. Or, as iNfr. Shuto 
himwilf says, we olumse to travel by tho railway i-ather than by 
canal, notwithstanding tho greater chance of accidents on the rail- 
way. Mr. yijute indicates some of the rosult-s of this line of 
thought, whicli is still almost unworked. Tlio m.an of imagimitivc 
lei!H)or who thinks in concrete images, and is thu.s able to commu- 
nicate vivid impressions to others, is by that very faculty “inapt 
jer !?everc reasoning, and still more for rapid argument’’ •, hence it 
is not surprising that men of artistic or poetic genius should often 
appear to be wanting in the sterner qualities of inUdlcctual energy, 
finally it is suggested lhnt tho acceleration of thought may be 
still iurther doveAopod. t)ur desceiidHiiU may arrive at u k’wul of 
lucntal shorthand by thinking in terms of viniblc writtni words, 
instead of thinlxing a.s we now do in terms of (irtinilate spolen 
words— a practice for wliich the habit of mucli and quick reading 
is preparing tlie way. One tiling BLrikc.s us us uiipleasLant in this 
Utopian vision ; if readers were to give up the habit of menially 
translating tho visible word.s of tho book into aiuUblo w'ords, stylo 
would eoino to an cud and po«)try bo impossible, (ir what if, ; 
Ijetwoeii developed symbolic thought and somo l{ind of vastly | 
improved portable type-writer, maukiud were to abaudon urliciilule 
speech altogether P 


>S3 we dTlitta injujitice, 
^flection. It wiU no douRt v 
urged that this memoir purports \o represent Brooko feitfcfuUy lai 
ho thought and wrote, planned and acted, harangued the Foreign 
Office, and sank piratical crows. But this conM have been done 
by compression, niolhod, and analysis, and witlirsome regard to 
proportion. The book is accurate, and shows marks of con- 
bcientiqusncsa and care. But, though them is a tolerable index, 
there is neither heading to chapters nor table of contents, and wo 
havo had unnecessary trouble in extracting from seven hundred 
pa^^ca the following summary of tho Raja’s career. 

The father of James Brooko was Mr. Thomaa Brooke, a Bengal 
civilian, who wont to India in 1779, and w^ho was second Judgo 
of the Court of^ Appeal at Benares— though MisH .Ijumh 
does not tell us this — wdiere his fiinious son was born in 1803. 
The father must not ho confounded with a certain Augustas Brooko 
of tho fiiiiiie service, about whom and his odd ways, at tlii.** 
very station Bonai’os, and his connexion with a native lady to 
whom ho was always faithful, there are stories current in Anglo- 
Indian .‘locndy to thi.s day» Young Brotdee was kept in India 
utm.'iually long, and when sent homo at the age of twelve, he waa 
placed at Mr. Valpy’s bchool at Norwich, from which ho eventu- 
iilly ran away, with some vague idea, it appears, of going to sea* 
However, at the age of sixtcoii ho received a coramisaion in the 
Bengal Infantry, and stuv some service in the first Burmese war 
on the frontiers of Assam. Indeed he got a nasty wound from a 
elug, which sent him home on sick kiave. Here he remained for 
nearly five years, during wdiich tho bullet w^as extracted, not 
without dilliculty, and his health W’ns finally restored. Bui there 
was a stringent military rule, equally applicable !o all the East 
Indian services, tluit no man could remain absent from India more 
than five yeans without furfeiiiug hi.s commis.sion. Tho ship in 
which Brooke was returning made, even for th(»so times, an uri- 
imually long passage ; and, though it seems to us iohinibly clear 
tliat, under the pocuUnv circumsliinccs, tho Court of Directors, who 
had been applied to by the father, w’ould not liave rigoioiisly 
enforced the rule in question, Brooko, with characteristic inijic- 
tuosity, resigned the service then and there and went straight back 
to England, This was the turning point in Ids life. Thi.s alirupt 
termination of an Indian career suggests the Ihoiiglit that Broolte, 
hud he stuck lo his profes.sioD, would jivobably have loft his mark 
on India. There was amjdu room for a man of his talents, 
cither as a ditshing commander of irregular hor*?!*, or as a 
diplomatist in tho Afghan troubles, or as a Resident at 
some native (^'uurt, and the clfect of discipline and subordination 
on his impulsive temperament would have bei‘n both bracing and 
wholesome. Wo should lni\(Ho.st, of course, Sarawak ; and that 
epi.sode, which is nriiquo in tho nineteenth century, tako.s us baf*k 
to Kaleigh and Drake. 

For the uext live years Brooko seems to have led a rcstU‘S.s, 
speculative sort of life. In fact ho was always .at boiling’ 
point, and never happy unless writing essays and forming plans. 
At one (iino he wrote a pamphlet, as an enemy to Jliidical>, an- 
swering one on Keform. Then bo hud thoughts of getting 
into J’arluiment ; but this fancy was evclmnged for an idea that 
ho should like lo turn farmer in New Holland, and explore 
an unknovyn country. Both then, and in later days, wlion 
fully occupied with govxTiiing Jiis strange subjects and defying 
his adversaries, ho employed himself at odd times in writing 
again.sl the Dope, in cutting up the famous No. 90 of tho 
Oxford 7 y*m’/«/e/’ Me yVme.'?, or in pouring out his grievances to 
some friend. .\t length his doubts and his difficulties, his cruises 
in the Me.diten*aiiean, his hazy notious of trading iu a brig of his 
own to China, or of getting employed as an attaclnS abroad or 
in some Government office, were all ended by his father’s 
ileaih, which event gave him command of *30,000^ Old 
Mr. Brooke, by the way, liad saved money, as civilians 
could do in those happy (fays; and ho seems 'to have been 


j nn acute and not injudicious fatlier from what little W'e see 
We have imspncc left for any account of tho la.st ('hapter, which I of him; for when hisaOn was in the habit of abusing the 


deals with “ Nocebsary Truth.s, ’ and heroin of the idea of number, 
and is in no way inferior to its predoces.sors. But^he reader may 


East India Company — why, it is not very 04 isy to see— and of a.slving 
his father for money wherewith to combine discovery and speculfw 


gather from what we have already said n sufficient notion of Mr. . tiiJn, the old man chocked him sarcastically witl^an intimation 
fehuto s ^^enoral method and luamier. Tho friends of the EnglUli 1 that the military service of the Court of Directors, had he stuck 
bcliool ot philosophy will not be slow to welcome him, ana its ] to it, was bolter than trade, and might have led him to dis- 
euemks will not oe wise if they neglect him. | tmetion. But the die was cast. Master of a gotxl round sum of 

money, and free to follow his own fancies, he bought a yacht 
named the and, at the close of 1838 started for Jkirneo 

xvith the fixed idea of counteracting the policy of tho Dutcli in 
the Eastern Archipelago, civilizing tho wild tribes of the island* 
extending British influence, and gaining such a footing as woal<i 
be attended with commercial and political advantages of no ordi- 
nary kind. It is fair to state that this plan seems to have been 
well thought out, to bo less impracUcable than others, and to refiect 
the better parts of hia character— earnestnees, vigour, resolution, and 
some adaptation of ends to means. Possibly wit^ut knowing it, 
Brooko had taken a leaf out of the book of bis old masters, 
the much-abused Directors ; for ho saw that without somti territory, 
and a strong Government to back it, such commercial enterprises 
would never succeed. 

In August 1839 he landed at Kuehinff; the capital of Sarawak, 
and was very well received Iw Muda Ho^im, the ruler. At this 
part of tho memoir, Brooke’s letters and journals, his impressioui 
of men and manners, his descriptions of unknown rivers and 


THE KAJA OF SARAWAK.* 

all Englishmen who set a value upon the energy and 
eiitorprise ot their countrymen should pnsfi(,'ss a permanent 
recoitl of Ttaja Brooke is quite right and proper, and tho author 
of these two volumes has hud ample moteriaD, in the shaiw of 
letters and journals, to enable her to discharge fully a task which 
was orivdiially undertaken by Mr. Tempter, an intimate friend of the 
Hkja, but which devolved on her at Mr. Templer’s death. We 
iearn from the preface that Miss Jacob has recast nearly the whole 
the life: as originally written by Mr. Templor. We cannot 
that the result is very happy. The two volumes 
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unexploM junglecii hift tact in ovarcoming diiUculties, and the | 
induence he gradually obtained over the minds of nobles and 
people— 'Coriy one on without any feeling of tedium. We 
gather too thatj whether from comicioiisnesa of inability to 
govern, or from the charm of Brooke’s manner, or from fear 
of the Dyahs, Mnda llassim himself was really content to make 
over the government and the trade of the country to the 
whi to-faced adventurer. There were rebels to bo put down and 
pirates to be taught a severe lesson, and Brooke was just the man 
ibr this crisis. So, after a good deal of desultory fighting and 
diplomatic discussion, Muda llassim formally made over his king- 
dom of Sarawak to its now master, and eventually procured the 
assent of his suzerain, the Sultan, to the transfer. Muda llassim 
seems by no moans to have been immaculate. The Goveruiuont 
is described as tyrannical and oppressivo, and he seems at one time 
to have half repented of his agreement, though this hardly war- 
rants the charges of perfidy and ingratitude which Brooke vents 
against him in his journal. The plain truth is that he coveted the 
country, though his main object was not selfish aggrandize- 
luent, but the suppreaeion of robbery, murder, and slavery. A 
native nobleman, named Makota, termed in the journal mild 
and gentlemanly rascal,” who had been at the lioad of the army, 
gave consideralile trouble; hut, by iSeptember 1841, the English- 
man had triumphed and the new reign begun, Irorn this point 
the memoir is taken up with BrooWa attempts to collect 
the revenue, to afiniinislor a simple cdcJo of laws, to teach the 
natives the rudiments of civilization, and to put down the atroci- 
ties of two tribes of Dyaks, known ns those of Sarehus and 
Sakarran, All this is very anininting and instructive, especi- 
ally when we are told that Brooke trusted entirelv to native 
agency, and had oiily four Europeans to help nim. The 
ellect of the narrative is occasiontilly spoiled by ex.travagunce 
of thought and exprj'ssion, and by Brooke’s almost childish 
anxiety ^ to ho knighted ; and we think he was wholly mis- 
taken in supposing that any t^uch title would carry weight 
with the nalivo mind. However, the details of his private and 
public life, his revenue of 6,000/. a year, his farmyard and his 
rve pets, bis palace and bis country seats, Lis letters home shoe- 
ing that domestic affections had nt^t lo.st their hold on him, his 
expeditions against the strongholds t)f pirates, in company with 
Oiiptain, now Sir, If. Iveppel, in the iJido; the confirmation of his 
chiefship at the hands of the Pultun of Brune, or Borneo, in Augiust 
1842; his dinners in public and* his At-llomes to natives, bis regatta 
on NewTear’sDay — all these are characteristic, and prove that holed 
a ht^py, useful, and in some points an ennobling, life. In the year 
1846 a sad calamity befell. Muda llassim and his brother Badar- 
nddin, a brave and faithful adherent of Brooke’s, were massacred 
by the orders of the Sultan ; and this event seems to have inspired 
the Baja with additional desire to obtain a formal recognition 
at the hands of the English Government. The summary punish- 
ment of the Sultan and his followers ensued, and then came 
the occupation of the island of Lahinin, a measure which was 
approved of by Lord i^almerston, at that time Foreign Secretary. 
The Dutch Government here interposed, and endeavoured to show 
that Biooke’s proceedings were inconsistent with the treaty of 
1824, hut they were most properly mot by Lord Aberdeen; and, 
in the summer of 1847, Brooke, now in the full tide of prosperity, 
visited England, and found himself the object of universal admira- 
tion and honour. lie was received at Windsor. He was made a 
K.O.B. His old schoolfellows formed at Norwich a club of 
which he was made President. He spoke at dinners and meetings; 
ho was admitted to clubs and literary institutions; ho received the 
freedom of the city ; and, in short, just thirty years ago, ho was 
pounced upon as a lion by all classes of society. 

In the beginning of 1848 Brooke, surfeited with applause and 
flattery, which, to do him justice, does not appear to have vitiated 
his character, returned to the J^ast, holding the double office of 
Governor of I^abuan and Oousul-Qeneral of I&rnoo. Previously ho 
had only been acknowledged aa Commissioner to the Native States. 
He took with him his sister’s sou, who assumed the name of Brooke 
besides his own of Johnson, and Lis return was followed by a 

S and attack on a fleet of pirates, in which vessels of war of 
.M.’s navy, aided by a steamer of the Indian Government and by 
the war-boats of friendly Datus made havoc of these sea-robbers. 
But now came a turn in the tide of success. Brooke hod an agent, 
a Mr. Henry Wise, with whom he quarrelled about ^me mines of 
antimony. Wise wrote to the Prime Minister, then Lord John 
Bussell, expressing abhonence of the treatment of pirates. It was 
just the kind of letter that might have been written last autumn ; 
other men took up the matter, and on this an attack was made on 
Brooke by llume and Oobden in the House of Commons, This 
part of the memoir, we must confbto, becomes extremely woari- 
somo and makes ver^ largo demands ^ our toleration. Iliere was 
room here for a skilfully condensed account of the main charges 
against Brooke, of the spirit in which they were met, and of the 
course taken bv the Government of the day. Instead of this, we 
’ have official letters, snatches of debates, legal^ opitiicms, violent 
explosions ftom Brooke himself, a semi-medical narrative of 
his attack of small-pox and of medicine admSoistcaed while 
it lasted, lists of witnesses, letters to friends. The whole is 
neither well digested nor well arranged. To cut the matter short, 
the Foreign Office addressed the Board of Oontrol, and Sir Ohailes 
Wood, then its Pi'eshlent, wrote to the OoverruJiwOeasral, wh^ 

uDon Lord Dalh ’ ^ .... 

tSe late. Charles 
theJUpmU. 


its Pi*esident, wrote to the Oovern^Oehsral, whsiif^ 
Ihdhousie apposed tfWQ Qommisslonera of Inqiui^^ 
arles .PrihSep, ihen^i^^ocate«>General of 


The proceedings of the Oommifisioners, who did their duty 
with impartiality, may very soon be told. A terrible petitioh,fhU 
of charges against Brooke, his cruelty, his selfiihuefls, su 
forth, numerously signed, had been forwarded from Singapore; 
and it was very naturally thought that many persons would 
be found to come forward and substantiate their accusations 
beforo a CommiHslon sitting on the spot Nothing of the tied 
occurred, and a lociil editor, one of Bnioke’s chief antagonists, had 
the coolness to propose that the Commissioners themselves 
should frame charges and hunt up evidence. Of course after 
this the thing collapsed. Soma people who had signed the 
petition backed out of it, or said that they merely wi^d an 
inquiry to he held in order to clear character and get at the truths 
evidence as to the misdeeds of the pirates was overwhelming, 
showing that greater miscreants never hoisted the black flag ; and 
the practical ishuo of the Commission was to scatter Brooke’a 
opponents, anu to confirm the opinion of bis proceedings from 
which well-informed and capable judges, in the Straits and else- 
where, iiad really never wavered. But the Commission brought 
out an anomaly in the Baja’s position which be himself could not 
be got to recognize. Brooke had acquired Sarawak as a privato 
person, and hod then received, in virtue of that acquisition, an 
appointment from the Crown. He appears to have thought 
himself ill used because he could not combine complete iha^ 
pendence with pow'er to call to his aid the whole resources and 
authority of the English Government. In short, from his lan- 
gu.age, ho w'anted to he a benevolent autocrat, hacked by all the moral 
and material Ibrces of England whenever he might be hard pressed. 
It is somewhat amusing to find the Baja, after pages of wholesalft 
and impetuous denunciation of the Government, bcginulng to suspect 
that alier all his position was not quite so clear as he had thought 
it, and asking for some w'orks on constitutional hi9tor}% It require 
very little knowledge of international law to see that all Muds of 
complications might easily arise from any tacit concession of the 
Baja’s chiim to independence, and that it would be a most serious 
thing for the Government of the country to find itself committed to 
action every time a splendid adventurer succ^ded in getting a 
jungly island or a large slice of territory from some incompetent 
native chief. Tho cession of the Fiji Islands to the Imperial 
Government one thinp:. Tlio transfer of Sarawak from Muda 
iluv^sim to Muda Brooke is quite another, and involves all sorts of 
contradictions and anomalies. 

We mu f not forget that this memoir gives prominence to the 
opinion of the legal member of the Oommissicn, that Brooke, in 
lending himself to actions agaiivst uudoubted pirates, had not b^ 
w’holly aide to prevent certain nti*oeities on tne poit of his own 
allies. But tho general verdict of the community endorsed tba 
real result of the Commie.’iion, and honourably acquitted Brooke. 
Thu Foreign Oliico, with Lord Clarendon at its head, expressed a 
guarded approval, and the opportunity was taken to relieve the 
Jtiaja of his appointment as ConBul-General and Commissioner. 
Brooke seems to have been veiy sore on this point, but by the 
loss <»f these appointments he really stood on less equivocal 
ground. His letters to Dear Jack ” about this time are 
full of petulance aud wild declamation, and are neither be- 
coming nor dignified, aftei* every allowance is made for tho 
feelings of a brave and honounible man smarting under what he 
deemed immeriled insult. But worse was in store for him than 
tho attacks of local edilore or the speeches of philanthropic mem- 
bers of rnrliament; A Chinese colony of gold-workers, instigated 
possibly by the proceedings of Commissioner Yeb, rose in reb^ion, 
massacred 8e>eral Englishmen, burnt tho palace, and drove Brooke 
to the jungles. However, order was soon restored, and the Chinese 
were severely punished ; but Brooke’s work was done. In 1858 be 
went home to find that the tide had again turned in his favour. 
Subscriptions were got up to reimburse him ibr his losses; frionda 
rallied round him, and the press bore testimony to tho soundness 
of his measures aud the good eflect of his rule. The rest of hia 
career is rather sad. He was struck with paralysis in October 
1858. and though he partly rallied from toe attack and was 
enabled to visit the lOast ugain^ the old fires were extinguished. 
Finally ho settled in Devonshire, where he enjoyed roautiful 
scenery and the friendsliip and esteem of friends, till he quietly 
passed aw^ay in June 1868. 

Beaders of these volumes will have little difficulty in drawing 
that ** general summary of his character,” and in estimating the 

importance of his worK,” which the editor expressly declines to at- 
tempt. That Bixioke was a man of noble impiil^, ^neroiis feeling, 
and chivalrous self-denial ; that he possessed exacuy those qualiuea 
which hold fierce savages in awe, or win them over to better ways; 
that his chief motive in life was not aggrandizement or love of 
money ; and that in all his writings and actions there was nothing 
crueli sordid, or mean, wilL we think, be conceded idl the 
readers of this biomphy. lie made many friends, though he, did 
not always retain them, and no one can wonder at the high pla^ 
assigned to him in bis regard by Charles Kingsley. Du^ to spe^ 
plainly, Brooke was intolerant of opposition, and litUe duposM to 
make any allowance for others ; and there are occasional flasM io his 
temperament which show that he must have been difltuoit to deal 
wi^, unless he had entixely bis own way., But, though hot and 
impatient, he was never rancorous at viiwctive, and our notice^ Of 
these blemishes in his character muali not pflevent ixs ftom paying 
a cmdial tribute to the purity of bia motives, and ftm 
knewledging the lustre shedby hlauniissbMeiib^im tbO hOtioiiti 
^aracter and the firttmh niune; 
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Alfi^OtiyS LAST ESSAYS ON CHOllCH AND RELIGION.^ 

. Bfehop Butler had written an opus magnum when ho was ftfty- 
Jl four years of age^t would baye beex, if not ^^eniirely satiHlactory” 
to Mr. Matthew Arnold, at least more nearly so, and thei-ofore 
SkOce nearly within the field of vision pt'rmitted to luoclern cuUrire, 
than either the Analogij^ which waa written at forty-four, or the 
&trmms at tM which wei-e nublishcd ten years curlier still, 
and whiidK were preached during tiie eight years when University 
tutors and lecturers are for the most part supposed, as the 
chrOnology-boohs have it, to fiouri.sh ” — between the twenty- 
sixth year of his hfo and tho thirty-fourth ” ; an ago at which 
^^the man is hardly ripe for ■' attempting a highly systematic, 
ilitrieate theory of human nature and morals,’* “ and, if ho does 
attempt it, it cannot well be satisfactory.** At thirty-four “ the 
man'* is not mellow^ ho is only about half-ripe^ but just in 
the condition when younp people, fearless for teeth aud digestion 
alike, pluck and taeto him oa^rly ; exactly ripe enough, in fact, 
to Woiue a Pn^fesBor of Poetry, Imt not matured auihciently for 
Last Essays on Church and Meligion. To attempt a Bv»tcmutic 
thiH)ry ** on high subjects sucli as these, a niau must be, ua wc 
gather from Mr. Arnold himself, exactly tifty-four; although 
whether the attempt ** made at this “ more mature ago *’ would 
have been ** entirely satisfactory** to Bishop Butler wo should 
hesitate to affirm. Nor is there any necessity to fonn an opinion 
on the point ; for, in the first place, Bishop Butler has been dead 
a very long time, aud, as a second and far more melancholy 
thought, the Zvit^Geist has got hold of him, and has been making 
tciTihlo work with his remains. Our own earlier days received 
rcitoratod assumnees from the University pulpit that these remains 
were “ immortal ^ ; but then the Doctors, Proctora^and all Ihjads 
and Oovernors of Colleges and Halls ” ha<lhe€'n too short-sighted to 
mark the advancing form of tho Zait-Geist^ who was drawing near 
all tho while, like the monster in the Itihrpherd of llerraas, liiddcn 
in a-cloud of dust, but with a rush ^a-r« hvma-Oak avro nQ\iv Xvyavtu 
before which even Oxfonl must go down. With tho help of 
Hennas and of the “ Dragon of Wautley ’* it may he possible 
to form some faint conception of tliis appalling German visitant. 
He roaches Oxford. lie sees tho Annlogy somewhere in the 
iSehoolfi ; ho ** breathes upon it, and we rub o»ir eyes ** — or Mr. 
Arnold rubs them ter us— tho Analogy “ has tho spell and power 
no longer”; it “is a failure, it <lue3 not servo.’ Fortumitoly, 
however, the Time-Spirit has not quite scorclu'd it up, and there is 
atill a good deal loft both of sAmdogy uud iSermons tor the essayist 
to quote and to expound. 

Although Mt^ a mold’s modesty hns prevented him from 
describing hia literary attempt as an opm tnaymnnf he does 
oflhr it to oui notice ns nu opus sujyrnnum: and in this we 
must fi*ank)y say — even at the risk of the Zeit-Geht Ixung let loofwi 
and set upon us — ho is just a little irritating. “ h'or the last time,” 
the author anxiously impre-^ses on the world, he is speaking on the 
questions of which here he treats. These are “ f jJist Uss.ays ” ; tho 
present volume closes tho sories.” If tho world will hear him at 
all, it must be now or never. “ What I wished to say has boon 
said.” This ia very solemn and impn*.',Hive, no doubt ; but yet 
■one is not impressed. Last words have their times und seasons, 
when they may be fitly spoken and when they are hoard with 
respect. They are an acknowledged privilege of the very old. 
Even at earlier periods of life occasion may have rendci-ed a lost 
speech conventional or customary; as when life was to In*- yielded, 
in ancient time on the altar of pairiotiani, in modern experience to 
the claims of justice. Si)ecial or local circumstances, too, may call 
for a spocial or local farewell ; but this sounding valediction by a 
mtddle^ed essayist, what is it ull about ? A coun»e of lectures 
may come to on end because tho subject is exhausted ; the history 
of a special wt brought down to tho present time, or tho avtiilable 
mateanalB for a biography all set in order. But Zast Essays on 
ObtfcA asud Religion ^ as a title, is apt to suggest the question, 
Who is this Seraphic Doctor, that ho should solemnly shut the 
4ioorB of the Divinity School in our sight, and put the key in his 
pocket!* We do not justify this dissiillslied an<l resentful fhime 
4)f mind. On the contrary, *wc ore disposed to apply, aud to carry 
to its legitimate conclusion, the axiom of Butler, of which the 
author more than onco reminds Things are what they are.” 
These Last Essays ** “ arc >vliat they are ” ; and, being so, we 
are glad to hear that they are the Ittst, and we hope that they will 
ao.pnove. They are lour in niiml^r, and the last of them, 

in which the writer does really take leave of the ques- 

tion of Church and Dissent, as I promised,” leaves the n^er 
as he turns its clorin^ pages in much ncriilexity of nund. Even 
on so diAmal a sul^t as the Burials Bill one looks for some 
sweetness and light, and for an atmosphere of “ grace and pence,” 
ftoxn the matured ||^stk of culture. Mr. Arnold does not appro- 
oiate Dissenten very much, and does not find even the Bishops and 
detgy “ entirely satisthotorj,” Indeed at times he may almost 
sesnifto have gained Lord Boron’s, eminence of soelal impartiality, 
and th hate mOit people and disbke the rest ” ; but his “ sweet 
Twsonableueiis'* must surely aoeompany him even io this point of 
‘ ww. hear of the Dis^ters having their way about 

toialafth^we no right to ash (br it, and there is on end of the 
The dbigy are not to have their way either; the ''um; 
, go; bee(M»e8t.Faulvfa8“notsent to baptize” 

' an a twsttsf of ihBt » whatever may have been the reason vfhich 
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the Apostle alleges in explanation, to which it is apparently need- < 
le^ to refer. This is all natural enough; but some of Mr. Amold*s 
l>i.3sunUr8 ^ harder measure at his hands than Jbhey could feirly 
expect. We shall not he suspected of any undue adiuiration for 
the type of political Dissenter which fiourishes at Birndngbam. 
In an article some time enneo we took occasion to disohiim the 
allcginuco whieh tho hardware mefcropolia demands as its due from 
all tho realm of humen thought ; but though we cannot allow that 
the sanctities of Delphi or tho grandeur of iiome find their renewal 
in that electro-plated shrine, its political priesthood are our fellow- 
creutur[*s still. “ Mr. Dale” may be “ really a pugilist, a brilliant 
pugilist,” and may have “ his arena down at Birminffham, where 
he lioes his practice with Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr, Jesse 
Collings, and tho rest of his hand.*’ But “ Mr. John Morley” 
is neither a Birmingham man nor a pugilist, lie “ia a lover 
of culture, and of elevation,” and of we know not how 
many graces and cardinal virtues besides. “ 8cio, rex Agrippa, 
quia crodis,'* crios the modem JSt. l*aul, with afieclionate 
cnei'gy; but, alas! with an afterthought of pain — “ile is 
keeping company with his Kiistus (Jhaiuborluin and his Drusilla 
Collings, anti cannot oj>euly avow the truth ; but in bis heart ho 
consents to it.” 'riii.s i.s very olotpient, yet tho rtjader is perplexed. 
Has the YAt^Grist Iwtyji breathing on the Acts of tho AjxjstiesP 
Or is Mr. Arnold (quoting from some linaiitborized Version known 
at present only to himself P In either case Mr. Jesso Oolliugfli 
is tt hardly-used man. Drusilla wns certainly n model of 
female bounty, but history tloes not say as much for her 
reputation; and what in tho world she has to do either 
with poor Mr. Gollings or with Fcslus we have not the 
remotest idtMK Perhaps Mr. Arnold’s historical intuition has 
discov»,Ted that “ when Pcstus came into Felix’ room ” tho lady 
chose to worship the rising sun; but as in that event she must 
havo deserted two husbands insiead of one, tlie hardship on Mr. 
Collingfl is greater than ever. He may, however, derive .some con- 
Bolntiou from the roH(HJtion that Mr. Arnolds historical parallels, 
thrown off by tlio way, ar(^ not liktdy to bo more clear to the 
popular intelligcrice than the “ Psychological Parallel ” to which ho 
has devoted so large a ]U)dion of his “ Lrist Essays.” 

Under this title wo have, the first and most important 
of the four KsBays, which propo>CB lor its imiueiliate aim 
the rehabilitation of St. Paul. As yet Ihu ZeiUGcist: does 
n()t fleem to havo fastened on “the great Apostle of tho 
Gentilcp,” ]X)Ssil)ly from a prudent reuiembmuco 4>f the fate of 
another “beast*’ which did; but there is no knowing what 
may happtui, and ttt. Paul is snspicioualy mixed up with that 
“ traditional religion ” which is “ obsoli te '’aheaiiy, “ ami will not, 
in fact, hold out long.” Mr. Arnold iiieans to Bavc^st. he can. 

He was a good deal “inistalmn” on variouB points, “ undeniably 
but i-eally he was not “ an imbecile and credulous Gutbasiost, and 
an unprotitable guide,” if we will only make reasonablo allowances 
for him. “ Th«3 miracles of our traditiomil religion, like other 
niinicles, did not happen.” Ht. Paul “ entertained the belief” that 
they, or at least some tif them, did happen ; but that is very easily 
explained by flu? help of a “ psychological parallel,” and we do not 
quite wish to part C(/mpany with ISt, Paul. “ ilis >vriri«gs aio in 
every one’s hands. I have myself discuBBud his doctrine at 
length.” St. Paul might perhaps prove souiawliat hard to get rid 
of, even in the (Jhurch ol England as by Mr. Arnold established, 
and proclaimed by anticipation to tho Eondon clergy iu the Hall 
of Sion (Adlege. And it is but common juBtice to the author to 
acknowledge his evident and deep reverence lor SE Paul, ns shown 
throughout tho long “discuhsien of lii.s doctrine ** in AY. Paul 
and Prvtmtanfmn. If tlio “ Psychological PmullLd,” as it stands, 
be something be.sidc tho mark, at least it providi^s a llno^of defenee 
which imiy be urged in Ijchalf of its draftsuiaii. lie is, let us mipposo, 
“ undeniably mistaken”; but a charitable hypothesis will readily 
c.xcu8e the mistiikes. Wliat tlte “ parallel” oi' tlic’ Eaaay really is 
after tbt> closest examination we have failed to discover. There 
limy be two parallels ; or tlwTe may, bo none at all; the “ psycho- 
logical ’’ problem is too deep. But it appears that Sir Matthew 
Hfde condeinnod two old women to death for witchcraft ; and 
that one John Smith, a Fellow ol Qaceus Gollfge, Gambridge, who 
died at the “ banlly rijw” age of thirty-four, “ was required;” in 
ubiKlieiico to a custom of Jiis Colhge, “ to prwich, on oiie Lody- 
(Dy aboht 1649, “at Huntingdon, a sermon against witchcraft and 
diabolical contracts. ’* Sir Matthew Hale behoved in witchcraft ; 
of the e.xisteneo of witches “he made no doubt at all:” The 
Fellow of Qneeo’s, if he shared the' belief of tho Judgb, so ihr 
contrived to qualify its expi’cssion, that he niceivos neat praise 
from Mr. Arnold lor “ coututing ” it. “ O fovtumte Huntingdon 
Church, which admitted for oven one day such anounterbljist’tQ 
doctrines then sounding from every pulpit, aud .stiff enjoined 1^ 
Sir Robert PhiUiinorol ’* As^t Robert Phiirunoro ’does not, so 
far as we know, enjoin the doctrine of> witehcrait, tUn “ parallel,** 
if tbore be one, would appear to basomewhat os follows^— Because 
Sir Mattliew ilale believed in the existeoeo of witolies, and be^ 
ctinse a Fellow of itueeu's did not believe som^liing which ^ 
Bobert Philliittore now enjoins, therefore $1 Faul caimot be 
characterised asan^imbeeile and creduJoas enthwia^ for “ believing 
in the miracle of the Bcsuvrection, both of” that whiohK^r 
commemoratoe “and. of rntfnkind . At thie point wa 

pause ; for our critieisfli does not entbr withlB l^e boundaries Ihttf 
reached. 
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« 14 V»wyf ** tndltioii’^ bat it enslmaeft 

M'fMH tel 4 ai wall ; imd ^ly-^toaebedfioals 

bma meseimtiletit a thini^Vsstuwt trntb, eren ibangh it be 
fueetiooed," aod be only " exiwc^g the testimony *om 

«t^enc.e to'ite^NltiiiMdc truth and weight,’’ as Just now happens 
to be tbe^feitse with one of " the two gmt Ohristiaa yirtiies, 
4^tity/’ As A mere ifommmdnmt this virtue eaimot have the 
authority wliich it once had ” ; still, provisionally and for the 
^present) the ^venth Oommandment may supply the want of ** proof 
1 ^ experience.” One book, however, is full of interest, and 
every one should read jt.’* It is one of the quarrios from which 
^much ^ the innterial of tho New Testament was hewn, and belongs 
<'tbe later decodes ” of the same second century n.c. in whose 
earlier decades” “tho Book of Daniel was written.” This ia 
the Book of Knock ; and, as everyone ought to reiul it, Mr. Arnold 
has kindly acted as our guide to the fulfilment of so plain a duty. 
“The Hebrew original and tbe Greek version, as ia well known, 
are lost”; but “an yKthiopio manusenpt wiw brought to Ibis 
ci^untry by Bruce," and “ there is an excellent Oernian veraion.” 
Archbishop Laurence translatwd it into English, but liia “ P’.nglish 
version cjuinot be trusted, ” and thereforo of courao ought not to be 
read. Every one knows how the Ourntor of the Mueouru con- 
taining Balaam’s sword disposed of tho captious objection that 
Balaam had no sword, but only wisliod for one ; “ this ia tho very 
sword he wished for.” In like manner, tho vcTsion of tho Book 
of Enoch which “ every one should road” is “the book correctly 
in English,” which, Mr. Arnold writes, “ I wish that the Bishop 
of Glonce.ster and Bristol, who is, I believe, an J^ltbiopic scholar, 
would give us.” It would enable us to undevstaiid tho “ employ- 
ment ’’—-not by St. Paul — of “ contemporaries’ ready-made notions 
of hell and judgment, as .sanctions of tlie doctriue doclaved.” 

Wo are told bv scieulilic English C(U-u-groxKory, who are also 
consuniers, thsit tlioy got hotter broiKl by purchasing flour from 
their inillers tluin by having Uieir owm wheat ground. Tho miller 
knows how to mix judiciously grain from the four fjuartei^ of the 
globe. ’Nfr. Arnold, in like manuor, hits a method of rendering the 
material of the lOvangeliMs more wholeaoniti than it can be in its 
ordinary Jbrui, and provides ua — as a specimen, wo suppose — with 
throe pages find a half of mixed Gospels, by whick wo may 
“enablo ourselves” to understand the original menning of teach- 
ings which the “disciples canio with to inisttiko.” To these 
are, of o()ut.^(', unable iium,' particularly to refer; but the 
preface with which tho rumpiler introduces “ ihe scries” is d6- 
SHH’ving of sfiidy. ‘‘ Eor four,’’ ho writes, “ thli essay rliouUl seem 
to waul due balnucc, lot me end with w'hat. a man who wvites it 
down for liiinself, and mcdiUitu.s on it, and entitles it Christs 
religion, wdll not, perhaps, go * far wrong.” Tbe old Eton 
Grammar tauglit us, “ An([HjiTi(lo ornlio est yerlat nominativus,” 
and the illustrating example mu«!t have been quite to Mr. Arnold’s 
heart, lie, i.s a little given liini'^elf to illuslmte tho i ulo in his own 
wiitings, and occdsioiinlly iis^es an “ oralio ’’where less cultured folk 
are content with a tmdijioiial monosyllable ; but the rule, however 
valuable, scarcely supersedes all tho remaining canons of customary 
syntax, In ono respect tho mixed Evnugelistic food which the 
writer thu.s commends to us sugge'^ts an oncouragirgr hope. If 
tho prophets of tiio new liglit go on as they uiv jsnuuiHing to do, 
we Bhall liHVt) a very crrlhodo.x joint-stock iff/nnna fJt(‘olo[/iiP in 
time. T«) one ^^M!:ont and wcll-kriowm work of thus .‘-■cluxd “ tiu- 
ditional Clnistninity ” is indebted for an elaborate iiiul convincing 
proof of llio nposlolic author.riiip of tbe Apocalyp.se of St. John, 
which has bo<*u much questioned of late. But to uo ouo point 
does “ Iradilioii" moi’o closely cling, and in no ono re.^pect un* her 
“notions” more usnally set aside as “obsolcly” by her new 
teachers, limn whore she rests on tbe genuineness and authority of 
what it is now llio fashion to de.‘’cribii as “ the fourth Gospel” — a 
sort of “ religious drama,” w^e have been told, very excellent us poetry, 
but of unknown date, and embodying the devout imagination of a 
later theology in phrases which must have been foreign to the 
thought of an unlettorod Galilean fisherman. Mr. Aniold s series 
of “ well-known sayings ” held by him to Ixi unquestionably 
genuine consists, ns to raoi^ than half of the entire collection, of 
extracts from tho Gospel of Si. John. lie has told us llmt ono of 
his foreign critics “ objects to his picking and choosing among the 
records ’’ of tho Gosjku ; and to such “ picking and choosing ” ns 
this the Continental liboralism wrbich he describes n‘s profoundly 
ho(<tiio to Ohrifctianitv may very naturally object. At liiiy-four a 
wan of WAtured wind and ordhmir health has a good prospect of 
life before him nnd in that time Sir. Arnold will prolmbly learn 
that mistakes in nopular religion may easily be accounted for 
without chargiiig tiiem upon the Evangelical and Apostolic records, 
wliile he will owy become more assuredly convinced of tbe truth, 
both natuntl and traditional, of tho principle on which he insists, 
“ Clirisrianity will And the w«3*s for its own future. What is 
certain is that it will not disappm.” 


THE HOLBKTN StKJlETY.* 

rilHK object of tliis Society is to reproduce in exact form and 
X style early printed books which engaged in their illustration 
the skill of distinguished engravers. Some of these works, 

* 7 Ac Holbein S^teiy'e FaceimUo b'nll of Man^ by 

Albrecht Altdorfer. Edited by Alfred AttpUnd, With lui 

Introduction by William Bell Scott. Fubliahed for the Holbein Seoietj, 

A. Brothers, Mondhestcri and Trabnar A Co., Londesh iQy6. 


auch as 2Sle Daw» of DoaiL are identified with tbe genjua 
of Hoiheb, a representative artist who- not inappropHatdIy Vvea 
his name to the Society. But Mr. Woiiium, m msldwtw the 
punter of Basel, does his utmost to shake the commonly aecre* 
aited connexion between Holbem and Tfte Dattco of Aa to 

the celebrated wall-paintings iUustrativo of the wmrd dance, libey 
are now by pxetty general consent asaignod to other hands. And 
as for the no less remarkable scries of woodcuts, of which om all 
but complete set is in tbe British ttuseuin, Whts are eater* 
tained as to who was the engraver; but as to the original 
di:8igns, even Mr. Womnm “ cannot hut .believe^ that they ate by 
Hollwrin ; “ they bear,” be says, “ in their rigour trod dignity an 
internal evidence of the^matiters hand.” Mr. TV^mum dedicates tho 
Life of Holbein “ to my friend John Ruskiii;” who in his 
lectures as Slade Profeasor maintains that tbe old wood-en- 
gravers were so much of artists and so completely masters of 
“ the general system of intelligent manipulation,” “ that itiS itn- 
pofisible to say of any standard old woodcut whether the draughts- 
man engraved it himself or not. 1 should imagine.” centinucs^ 
Mj. Raskin, “ from tho chiivactor and subtlety of the touch, thiit 
every line of the * Daiico of Death ’ had " been engraved by 
IJolWin ; we know it was not, and that there con be no certainty 
given by oven the finest pieces of wood execulioo of anything more 
than ixu-fect harmony between the designer and workman.” 
The TKdeiuics on these moot points cover a Cmwiderttble Burlhce> 
and the authorritiee are eo divided that tlie Society may he allowed 
to indulge in the opinion “ tliat Holbein, from his ooriy youth in. 
1511, wben be was only thirteen years of age, was famed for the 
©xcellem*© of his engravings on wood ; and though as a painter^ 
e.‘<l>eciiilly during bis reeidcnco in England, which began in 1526,. 
he gained u far higher renown, increasing until his death in 1554, 
his name may very appropi-Tutol)^ bo atsuroed Ity a Society that 
aiins lit rtqm>ducing, in exact form and style, some of hie more- 
beaulilnl works.” In fixing on a name tor this wclh-meaning 
Association, tho choice must have lain between Holbein and 
Durer. The claims of Holbein rest on a “ sum total of about three 
hundred and lifleen pieces and pci haps twenty alphabets.” In the 
comparison almost inevitably pTOvok4*d l3et\vecn the two leading 
artists of Southern Germany, Woltinann pronounces tbe verdict 
that “ the only man in German art who luis reached true perfec- 
tion of form is TIoUk'id, and Holbfun alone.’ This opinion, which 
cannot, however, Ihj recrived as dogmatically infeUibie, may bo- 
satisfactory to “ tbe Holbein Society.” 

Tlio scheme of the Society is not ill conceived. The Hlca wa;^ 
to i<Hue at a reasonable cost to members and the outside public 
a series of photo-lithographic reprintn, accompanied by explanatory 
notes, of rare volumes in which literature nnd art are caunbinad. 
Tho Couiu.’il considered Ihcm.^'clvos fortunate in obtaining for 
several of tlicir facsimile reproductions tbe assistance, as literary 
editor, of the Rev. Henn'^ Ureon, who conducted the facsimile 
n*print of Whitney b “ liinbleiti}*,” Objection hos with reason 
been taken to the blurred linos, to the faint, and sometimes blacky 
printing of the illustiations piililishiid by tho Holbein Bociety. 
'J'hcse defects, however, Hcnm in some degree inevitable ; and it is 
urged in the prclrice to 7 ’/a‘ A/invur of Maieatie ; ot* the Beidffes- 
of liunuiir CuiuMedly J^mHawned^ that “ the Photoltth Plates 
aimoxed for illuslratiou supply good examples of tiie proper ofilco 
of tho Photographer, as 11 11 artist, in facsimile re^nts. Hio 
Anus and Euiblems of this work, as well a* the lotterpTess^ 
Avere, when firut published in 1618, of defective exeoation, without 
iiitinh in the woodcuts, and without sborpneeB or shapeUneSfi in 
the type. Such faults might be urged as torsohs for not re- 
pioducing tho volume ; but then its extretuo rarity, and tho nature- 
of its contents, plead in Uduilf of mnldng the possession of a 
co)>y attainable at a modiTato ^vice.” The value of the boon oon- 
lened upon students m.ay bo infem»d from the fact that the 
original copy from wdiich thews fac-simile rtqvroductioiis were 
taken realized on sale by auction the high price of 36^. The 
pi'actico of the Council bos been, first, to search out tho best 
extant exemnlars of any work, and then to set the pbotographer 
to cxerciso liis utmost* skill in honestly maldng a tanitmui re- 
produetkm. It might bavo been easy by the minds of skilled 
eijgravera to improve on the original woodcut, and by the genssal 
applianoes of modern art to elaborato a limshed picture ; but the 
llolbein Society, unlike the Aruudol Society, hold that in a taoBimile 
copy absolute lid elity to the original ia the first thingtobe Uiought 
of. The utmost license allowed has been to restore lines and borders, 
where evidently broken, to their first ostate ; and for the purpose 
of tilling in such blank spaces several exemplars ore coBateu so 
that tbe defect.? :)f ono may bo supplied by the excellences of 
others. With tbeso roplioa originals the photo-lithomphic 
transcripts are closely compared, and unless the workmansbip he 
found up to tho mark “ other proofs aie taken before the ecutera 
give forth the imprimatur.” We are aeked then to seeratehort- 
comings and comparative failures, which sddona, nowever,, 
materially interfere with the int^ligibleness of the saljjeetB, an 
evidence of honesty. Mr. Alfred Aspland, the present literary 
editor of the Society, has been engaged on the Gtdden XmsucI ; 
ho proposed to reproduce tbe plates from tho fine OerimiQ edition, 
and to give a chapter or two ss an appendix UaX:t<m’s book. 
A recent announcement indicatea some change in the iizst in- 
tention. The reproduction, it appem, will come out as Carton 
Golden printed by Catton in 1483, with b selection of 

the Illustmtions irom the Antwerp Editson of ^505.* It is otated 
that, as a specimen of Oaxton’s pnnting and the style of engravii^ 
on wood b ms time, the workeeonat nil of interest. The wood- 
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cute, it is hopodi oan with care be fairlj well reproduced by the 
heliographic process already employed by the Council 
The most recent poblicutiou of this persistent Society is The 
Ftdl of Mm by Albrecht Altdorfer, The facsimile reproductions 
from forty designsi beginninf^ with ''Adam and Kvo eating the 
Forbidden Fruit/’ and ending with " Tlie Madonna Gloridod, will 
acaicely escape the charge of painful indistinctness for which 
the proem nas been fimquently made responsible. It may be 
ecaie^^iur to institute a comparison between this praiseworthy but 
not wholly successful attempt, and a small volume entitled The 
HumUiatfCn and FrnUation of our Jiedevmer m Thirty^two Ih'intSj 
temruefiUing the Origiml Wood-Blocke of Albert Durer, The 
emtor of these piicoless materials, the liov. John Aden, Arch- 
deacon of Salop, and lately one of the Inspectors of Schools, 
issued the little book with an interesting statement. Ho 
pointed to the fact that thirty-five of the original woodcuts 
of Albert Durer’s "Smaller Passion" ere in the Print Room 
of the British Museum. " From these blocks casts were taken, 
and type metal copies, so that, allowance bdng made for the dress- 
injf nectary on account of the worm-holes, the prints may bo 
fmrly said to represent the original wood blocks.” " I hope,” con- 
tinues Mr. Allen, “ that an impression of tiie following thirty-two 
prints, at the cost of a shilling, may bring thousands under the 
indoence of one of the greatest men of his time— the friend of 
Erasmus and of Molan^thon— speaking to us across three cen- 
turies through the universal language of hia art.” This preface 
is dated as far back as 1856, and though the twenty years inter- 
vening between that dale and the present day have been siugu- 
larly abundant^ in methods of reproduction and periuunent 
processes of printing from photographic impres^lona, wo know 
of no better results than these prints from casts taken from 
the original wood blocks. The misfortune, however, is that 
the old blocks either seldom exist or are rarely accessible for ! 
reproduction. Still wo would throw out to the ilolboin 
Society these transcripts from Diirer’s "Passion” as an example 
worth following whenever a practicable opportunity may occur. 
We also r^ll other methods of reproduction— those, for example, 
employed in the sumptuous albums to M. Laharto’s Huioire dee 
Arts tnduitrieU au Moyen-Age et a Vdpoque de la Rennissance, A 
photo-litho process applied with signal success to the facsimile 
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gence of northern critics baa carried us further back than V 
1452. 

The Holbein Society has worked a rich mine; sometimes the aft 
may strike the eye as archaic, but the multitude, the worth, and 
the boldness of the ideas feed and stimululo the mind. Holbeinje 


" Dauco of Heath” and BurgkmaiFs "Triumph of MaximilftjT * 
though well known, still lie rather beyond the beaten track ; aud'as 
for invention, curious design, conceits of composition, and out-of- 
the-way thought, remote I’rom modern modes of poetic conception 
and artistic form, exceptional interest attaches to “ The Mirrour of 
Maieatie,” "The Four Fountains of the Emblems of Alciat," and 
" Alciat’s Emblems in their Full Stveam.” Having thus begun 
their labours with the Fatkerlaud, the Society propose to make a 
descent upon the fcnilo plains of Italy, and to render familiar to 
the English reader engravings in which are found the imfottered ex- 
pression of thegeniuB of Pollajuolo, Mantegna, liollicelli,and Titian. 
The territory already overrun, or }et to be occupied, in Germany 
and Italy is wide and diversitied ; artists disdaining finical finish 
often expressed their thoughts through the graver with the 
freedom, fluency, and fertility of ballad rhymesters or extempore 
speakers. The ideas, especially in the "Emblems,” though not always 
coiiiplote in their beginning, middle, or rounding off, are usually 
sug^^estive of further ideas. These pictorial Eiuolems recall the 
quaint address with which Francis Quarles introduces his poetic 
Emblems to the reader. An "Emblem,” ho urges, is "out a 
silent parable. And why not as well piv,sentod to the eye as to 
the ear? Before the knowledge of letters, God was known by 
hieroglyphics. And indeed what are the heavens, the earth, nay, 
every creature, but Hieroglyph ics and Emblems of His glory. 
Reader, farewell I ” 


LUARD*S RKLATIOXS BETVVKKN ENGLAND AND ROME.* 


piioto-Ulbo process applied with signal success to the facsimile rillllS small publication of Mr. Luard’s— we can hardly call it a 
representation of an ivory of the ninth ceniury is described as JL boi>k, and yet it would btill less do to call it a imct or a 
follows L’ivoiro a dtd photographic dans sa grandeur par M. pamphlet — is of a kind more common in Germany than in Kng- 


Berthier, et le clichd photographique transports sur une pierre qui 
n’a pas StS retouchSo/ We regret to add that this plate, prepared 
and pmfod in Paris, has considerably faded during the twelve 
years it has been on our bookshelves. On the otlx.r hand it must 
bo admitted that the prints published by the Ilolbcia yociety boar 
the signs of permanence. ! 

Mr. W. B. Scott, who writes the introduction to The Fall of 
Man and to the works of the artist Albrecht Altdurfer, spe^iks 
with authority on Diirer as well as on "the lattlo Mivsters.” 
Albrecht Altdorfer has been called by some French writera '• the 
little Albert,” because most of his works, which are somewhat in 
Durer’s manner, are small in scale. He was painter, engraver on 
copper, and desi^er on wood ; and that he actually cut the blocks 
with bis own hands has been admitted by good authorities; 
altogether Altdorfer is regarded as one of the most eminent artists 
that Bavaria had pi-oduced up to the bt'ginuing of the sixteenth 
ccntuiy. His woodcuts^are less than one hundred in number, his 
copper engravings are rather above one hundred, his drawings are 
rare— two, however, are in the British Musoum— his pictures also 
are scarce; one is in the Louvre, two are in Munich, and none in 
England. The artist died in 1538 in Ratisbou, ut the compara- 
tively early ogo of fifty ; unlike many of his brethron, he remained 
a Roman Catholic to the last. 

Altdorfer belonged to the company of seven artisls who went by 
the name of " the Little Masters of Nurnberg,” an appellation sug- 
mted by the miniature proportions of their productions, which, 
however, within a small compass concentrated noble qualities of in- 
vention and high powers of design. This constellation of talent is 
supposed to have been drawn together by Hiirer, who, in contradis- 
tinction to " little,” may bo designated the great master of Nurem- 
berg. These artists in little, if not actually working as pupils in 
the studio of the master-mind, were inspired by his presence and 
guided by the study of his works- such as “ The Melancolia,” and 
" The Knight, Death, and the Devil.” It is probable that they all 
came in personal contact with Durer, " that they associated toge- 
ther when young men, emulating each other, and doing their 
earlier works in the light of friendship.” In the treatment of 
subjects they possesa^d a common character different from that of 
Marc* Antonio and his Italian companions. Mr. Scott, in his Lfe of 
JDafer, reviewed in our columns, contends that the Italian engravers 
were exclusively copyists, while the Germans were - inventors, and 
therefore artists in a much higher sense, in the groat period in 
Germanv engravers worked out their ideas as painlcrs do. Again, 
in the illusti-ation of the Old and the New TestamenU, how groat 
is the contrast between (Jermany and Italy I In Germany, 
where the seeds ot tho Roroniiation had tuluui root in many au 
aitist mind, sacred characters assume the garb and the manners 
common to Nuremberg, while in Italy Jfiblical themes are kept 
Bt B distance from everyday life by generalized and ideal forms 
and semi-classic draperies. The sympathies of Mr. IScott cer- 
tainly do not Ho with the Italians 2— 


pmphlct — is of a kind more common in Germany tlian in Eng- 
land, It is a kind ot Rvgesfa of tho Pfipivl correspondence with 
England for sixteen years. We can Imrdly call it a calendar, 
because it h put together from a great number of distinct soura^s, 
and it is funiisbed with a common tary ut the boginni.’ig and the 
ending and wherever elstj Mr. Luard think's good, No one has a 
Ijt^Uer right than Mr, Luard, the editor of Matthew Paris and of 
HO many of the monastic annals, to deal with any aspect of the 
period of J'higliah history which he lias here talcim in hand. It 
may bo detined as the dull part of the reign of fletiry 
the Third, tin* time before Simon. Dr, Shirley said long 
ago that it supplied but small material for a "drum and 
triimjiet historian.” Mr. Luard is assuredly not a drum 
and trumpet historian; but he is, us Dr. JShiriey was, fully 
alive to tho importance of the time. It is not a stirring time ; the 
groat coiistiiutional struggle of tho reign ha? hardly begun ; but 
thing.s were in a manner nmkiriff themselves ready I’or the consti- 
tutional struggle. Mr. Luard, however, hUH a special and not a 
general object in view. His business is not with tho general his- 
tory of the haiglish nation or of tho Ihiglish Church during these 
years, but with their special relations to the see of Rome. It 
I must bo remembert'd that this is the timo in our whole history 
w'hen that rtdation was closest. John had only just before com- 
mended his kingdom to tho Pope, and I ho Popes Ilonorius tho 
Third and Gregory the Ninth were not incliuea to let tho com- 
mendation bo a dead letter. Tho King of tho French deemed 
himself tho overlord of the Duke of the Normans ; the 
King of the English deemed himself the overlord of the 
King of Scots, jlut it is quite certain that no French or 
Englifch King ever took upon himself, ns a matter of ordi- 
nary governnn^nt and not of warlike intervention, to iuterf(»re 
with the internal affairs of either Normandy or Scotland 

in the way in which these pontiffs constantly interfered 
wdth the internal aflairs of England. The Pope as over- 

lord had great advantages over any temporal lord. His 
claims in virtue of tho commendation of John could be 

mixed up with tho general Papal claims as understood by Inno- 
cent the Third so os to grivo the Pope a decent excuse for meddling 
with almost anything of any kind, great or small, which went on 
in the kingdom of England, At that particular moment, too, the 
minority of Henry gave the Popes a further advantage. The lord 
might give himself out ns the legal guardian of his youthful 
vasi^al; tho chief bishop of Christendom might give himself out 
as the natural protector of the weak and helpless everywhere. 
This state of things should bo carerully borne in mind. Careless 
readers are npt to look on ihu submission of John as a momentary 
national disgrace, and ns nothing but a monienlftry national dis- 
grace. A national dis'jrace it undoubtedly whs, though not a* all one 
of the depth and blackness which it is apt to seem to us. now. 
There was nothing degrading in the relation of vassalage ; if John 
became the man of the Pope, Richard had before him become the 
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ey^&is the tubfiiis* 

tiott wjui^otir«ratf ^OM miktterr the comment 

dtiao»5Jrt^^ ^ • veiy real 

Chittg tlki«y Siadd'oi^^n whiek Mr. Luard has here 

taken in hidid. ' s ^ ^ 

Mr. Lpard tfthee tfilnge wy calmly ; he is no Tiolent ^isan of 
any aide, bnt he certwnTy ie inclined to be more fnvouraole to the 
Pope and his power than most Englishmen will like, or than is at 
all waecoidanpe with the general spirit of recent English histo- 
rians. He tells us that the theory of national Ohurches, however 
suited to a time like our own, was utterly alien from the mind of 
Ea|gpe in the middle ages.’* He adds 

themsfll VOS were not so clearly niArkcd os they became after* 
warda The large continental poMensions of the English kings would pre* 
vent anything like the idea or England being separated from or having 
litUc interest in the rest of Europe. The theory of tlie Roman empire would 
tend to bind all the nations of the continent of Europe together. And this 
tended to keep away the sense of isolation from the Church of EnglatuL A 
«lohn of Salisbury is made Bishop of Chartres without there lieiog any 
thought of unfitness in one who had spent his life in England being put 
over the diocese of a foreign country. A William of Ooutances, aft'jr 
being Bishop of Lincoln, goes back to iS'ornmndy, and dies as Archbishop of 
Bouen. 

Is not Mr* Luard here extending over the whole of the middle ages 
a state of tiling which was simply the result of the political cir- 
cumstances of England daring a lew generations, especially during 
the first two or three generations of the Angevin dynasty P Under 
the Norman and Angevin Kings, when England was under the 
same sovereign with a greater or smaller territory on the Oonti- 
nent, there wasnothing atall wonderful iu bishops passing to and fro 
between tho insular and the continental paits o ftho common sovereign's 
dominions. It was no more than sending English bishops to Ireland in 
modem times. And when once it had Decome possible for a native of 
the continent to become a bishop in England, and for a native of 
England to become a bishop on tho continent, it is not wonderful 
if the interchange sometimes ovorstopped the bounds of the King 
of England's continental dominions. Jlenry tho Second brought St. 
Hugh from the royal Burgundy to England. John of Salisbury, 
as Air. Luard remarks, became Bishop of Chartres. We do not know 
tliat there is any evidence to show whether John of Salisbury was 
of English or Norman descent. It is eminently characteristic 
of his time that there should be no such evidence. But, on tho 
<mo hand, if he was of Norman descent, ho was English by birth 
and thoroughly English in feeling *, on the other hand, if he was of 
English descent, he must have been as well able to spealc French 
as any Norman. No one would havo tlh*aght him unlit 
for a Dishopric in Normandy ; and, if fit for a bishopric in 
Normandy, he was equally fit for one in Franco. On 
the other hand, for political reasons, he was much mure 
likolv to get a bishopric in France than either in England or 
iu Normandy. But this interchange between England and the 
continent is simply tho result of the political circumstances 
of England for a time of about two hundred years. It 
begins with Edward tho Oonfeasor j it ends with Henry tho Third. 
After the Church of England was able to walk alone, we had no 
foreign archbishop before Robert of Jumidgos; wo had none after 
Bunifttco of Savoy. Foreign bishops are common enough from 
tho middle of the eleventh century to the middle of the thirteenth. 
We seldom or never hear of them before the former of those 
dates; aller the latter, when wo find them, tliey are commonly 
Italians thrust in by the Pope. It is quite true, as Mr. Luard 
.says, that nations were not then so distinctly marked as they wore 
afterwards. But the English nation was surely marked clearly 
enough ; and surely too Matthew Paris and others of his day had 
a clear notion enough of a national Church. 

Mr. Luard, without being at all a Papal partisan, is clearly 
willing to make out as good a case for the Pa^l power 
as fairness wUl let him. Thus he quotes Mr. Finlay to 
show that the nations which admitted the Pope's authority 
were progiessive during the time when tho Pope's authority was 
at its height, while the nations of the East whioli did not admit 
it were not progressive. This b perfectly true ; but it hardly 
follows that tne difierence between progress and no progress was 
owing to tho acceptance or non-acceptance of tho supremacy of 
the Pope. The question is rather between a civibzatiou far 
^^igher in itself but traditional, conservative without hope of 
'^•Tmrther improvement, therefore with evoiy chance of decay — the 
oivilization, in short, of an old power which had lived on by a 
kind of miracle through the magic of a name and the strength of 
A city — and a civilization far lower than itself, but with every 
hope of further improvement — tho civilization, in short, of young 
nations with their historical future beibre tliem. Mr. Luara 
might have found^ a better ai^umeut on the dillerence between 
the historical position of Catholic Hungary aud Orthodox Servia. 
The difierence doubtless was owing to the fact that one was 
Oatholio and the other Orthodox. But it does not there- 
fore follow that submission or non-submission to the Pope 
had anything directly to do with it. Hungary, being Catholic, 
was drawn within the circle of the progressive West; Servia, 
being Orthodox, was dmwn within the circle of the non- 
progressive East. If wo carried out the comparison between 
the historical position of Hungary and Servia more in detail, the 
gap between tne two would be found to be less wide than it seems 
at first sight. Still it is wide enough to make the general contrast 
A to one ; but it does not at all follow that the questioa of Pope 
or no Pope is the one to the oou^st* The difierence Wween 
the Eastern and the WWern Empires in themSeivesL quite ii7e« 
epectively of Popes, will surely account for a good d^L 


Mr. Luard brings out strongly that tho succession of Heim 
Third to the crown was mainly due to the Cardinal Wa& or 
Guala^ or however we are to spell him. Mr. Luard stands up 
for his general character against Dr^ Shirley, but he cannoV 
deny that Walo feathered hb own nest pretty comfortably. Yet 
we can half foigive him for the sake of St. Andrew’s cmirch at 
Veroelli. But he adds that **it would be a great error to 
suppose either that the object of the Roman Court in ^ing 
the young Plantagenet on the throne of England wu 
to deliver England from a foreign yoke, or that the Barons 
were not true to thoir country when they invited Loub 
over.” Of the former part of this position there can be no 
doubt. And we are not at all inclined harshly to blame the barons 
for whut they did in a tit of despair. They are not likely to have 
been greatly swayed by the long legal and genealogical pleadings 
on behalf of Lewis. They sent for Lewis because toere was 
nobody better to be had. We might wish that they had sent for 
Saxon Otto rather than for French Lewb, but Otto was the 
cherished nephew of the King whom they were striving against, 
and hb star was just then grievously sinking. We cannot wholly 
follow Mr. Luard when he says, “ that there was any feeling in 
England against Loub aa a foreigner b very improbable.** 
Personally it may well bo that the Frenchman was no more 
foreign to either Normans or Englishmen than the Angevin was. 
But it is quite certain that, by the time of the battle of Lincoln, 
English udtioual feeling was strongly stiiTed up. Men went forth 
to war with the foreigner as to a crusade. 

Mr. Luard ends his in 1235. And he adds a few 

words on behalf of the Legate Otho who came to Eng- 
land in 1237. But he has to give him up on the point 
which always came most nearly home to our forefathers, hb 
endless exactions of mom^y. On this score Mr. Luard has to give 
up the Popes and all their belongings. It is perfectly true that 
Innocent the Third g.ave us Stephen Langton ; it is Hquafly true that 
Stephen Langton won his chief glory in withstanding the power 
which gave him to us. And no doubt Innocent the Third or 
any other Pope might, when there was nothing to tempt them to 
do otherwise, make a good appointment rather than a bad one. 
But Mr. Luard does not bide the fact that 

In 1240 tho Pope [Gregory t.ho Ninth] sent to the Archbldiop and the 
Bifnhops of Lincoln and Salisbury, r«t|mring them to provide fox three 
hundred Koinans in the first vacant and siisnending them from 

giving away any bcnoliccs till tliat number wai provided for. 

It is really hard to soo how any form of extortion or simony, or 
any other breach of right ancl law, could go beyond this. Mr. 
Luard himself brings together a large number of Papal exactions 
of the same kind, sorao of which he himself bmnds ns “ monstrous.** 
It b not wonderful that our forefathers loathed the name of the 
Pope aud all that belonged to him, and thought ho waa called 
Papa because he was always saying pay, pay." 

We need not say that all tho part which we call the 
Jieffesta is most carefully put together. A list of the Papal 
loiters in thb shape shows how fast they came on one another, 
and the endless range of the subjects with which they deal. We 
light on one which is at all events harmless. On March {9, 1217, 
that is before the Fair of Lincoln, “Quoin is directed to inquire 
into the petition of tho Dean and Chapter of tho Ohuroh of 
Salisbury, that the apostolic see would provide for the unhoalthi- 
ness of the catluidral close, which is dangerous for the canons and 
clerks.” We thus get a little hint as to the pleasures of keeping 
residence at Old Sarum, about which Willbm of Malmesbury has 
more to loll us. it was not many years before the Dardanie of 
the Wilseestas was exchanged for their holy Ilios iu the plain. 


MIGNOX,* 

W RITERS of fiction have two kinds of improbability to avoid 
— the one of fact, the other of character ; but few know 
where the pitfalls lie, and the majority fall headlong into them. 
Mrs. T'orncster has fallen into a rather deep pitfall in MimiMf 
where she hils massed together an amount of psychological im- 
probability which gives a curiously unreal air to the story. 
There are three heroines, or “ lir.st walking ladies," in this novel, 
with their three first walking gentlemen to correspond, as well aa 
the inevitable pair of subordinates, kept well iu shadow and of no 
vital use in the narrative. And of these six more prominent per- 
sonages one is as unlikely as another, men aud women equally tail- 
ing to convince us of their possible existence outside the covers of 
Mrs. Forrester’s book. Take Mignou, os the heroine par wellcnve, 
seeing that she gives her name to the story and is also of more im- 
rtauce than the rest. Her character and individuality may 
summed up in a word— she is beautiful. But, after ail, beta 
is only that beatUd du diable which depends on the rounded linos 
and brilliant colouring of youth. When she first appear she 
is sitting on the topmost rail of a five-barred gate,** 
with a young boy of eighteen or nineteen kneeling at 
I her feet, and another, her twin-brother, leaning against the 
' tree. ** Her hat has fallen oil', and her golden hair la all 
I smitten through with the broad sunbeams ihat glint between 
> the sparsely-covered branches of an ancient oak.*' rihe has what 
! is sometimes called a “ rippling laugh," but which, when more 
I fully described^ seems aa if it must have been rather more than 
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' iMwie^^^hm “ h«F lovely mouth uncurla as vrltle as It oouW, 
vmefa WAS not veir vide/’ and “yon could count idl her lovely 
pearie of teeth,” it la a littlo tax on one’s iraagmtion to WUave 
that “the eonnd of her mirth was like water rippling over little 
ftones.” We have heard women laugh befforo now d fforge d^plat/Se^ 
and with all tMr lovely pearls of teeth shown so that they could 
be CDUBtiKi ) hut the result was by no means a ripple, and could 
aeatce^ be called musical. We will give tho second sitting, when 
Bir Tristram liergholt is converUnl from a man of sense to a doting 
idiot, and iVoia a nuin of houoiir to a coward and a craven ; — 

• Mignffn trips fr(»m tme to trot* rolihinj? fisch with ruthlp».H hand of its 
.£lir<»t (Aildron ; crimson, blinh and goMm, snow white and rosy pink arc 
priMsed together in the linn granp of her sinall lithe nud Sir 

Tristrum follows, watohiiig her every movement ami drinkini? in her 
perfcGtiona in channed silence. Nutuni wns in a happy mood he thinks 
when she dowered this go<l child with ho lavish a hirnd. A.-* she stmifla on 
tiptoe to reach a crimson blossom, Sir Tristram inetend of giilhintly 
bringing hk superior height to tho rescuo w taUng tlie opfiortunity to look 
at her fret. 

There in a certain noble lord (witlt whom in tliis maUcr my hlcjs arc 
perfectly d^acevrd) who refusscs to pronounce a woniao l)«‘/iuti:ul until 
he hue Been her eat. Sir Tnsttam never givea bis verdict upon tme nniil 
hchaefieen her feet. The momentury glance atlonled him. hia 

oritiesl eye. Mignon's feet arc cncaKod, it is true, in sb.il»by slippers, but 
they wre Bmall mid well formed. And npwarda to her fibapely liands, her 
craamy throat, her dimpled month, the exrpiisite upper lip iinU dainty uose, 
the long biahed eyes and white brow wlicm e Kpiings im aurenh* of rmld} 
golden hair, there in not one point the raxinlietl lu-lmlikT would wish moiV 
perfeet.. A strau'^o desire s<'i/eH Inm to add t<i all tlmt nnturo has done, 
the gracft.s of art ; he is rmt ii believer in “beaiitv muidonied : ” lie AVuuld 
like it to be bii task to put daitily ^lippprs on tin* little lirf, rare htiilla and 
aamitcaoij the aliapely form, Iai crown the goldui lucks with pearls and 
diamondii. 

Wbeu thw Iniit been Paid of Migiion all linn bo'\M said by way of 
commerMlatioji. Iloyoud her beauty elm luiS imt tlie faiiiteht 
sltadaw of charm. She is greedy, “ mnlieb,” iiupmloiul, seKiyli ; 
a “ cold ’ but uuducnnis and dj^lioiiourabU! llirt, a\ iihutil t»i!« prin- 
ciple of action save bulf-intertBt ; insolent, ill-U-nipeuni, rude, and 
atrociously vulgar. Yet she can make not only n good ]iure-niiii(lod 
boy, like Oswald Carey, madly in love with her, ior all that ho UatJ 
known her ever since they were children, ayd has been the perpetual 
butt of her ridicule and victim of her iil temper ; but she can 
also keep the passionate devotion of an honest pentlenian like 
Sir Trifitram, whom as her husband she has insultixl and gone 
near to dishonour; and can lu>ep at arm’s length a jirofessed 
seducer like Itaymond 1 j’Jibtrango, She teds her huslmnd on the 
day of her marriage that she bates him, Uiat she has married him 
only for the eako of her twin brother, and that she can never iilvo 
bim, because he is “ more than old enough to bo lier father’* (nhe is 
eeventeeu and he is forty-six }; she treats him with vulgar inso- 
lence and abuse, dirts before his face and in tne t ves of tne world 
till she is almost cut in tho county, and sIiowjx herself liiorougJily 
bad and heartless all through ; but with all this Sir Tristram, who 
is meant to be a manly, noble kind of person, is so besotted by Jier 
hair and her eyes, her youth and her Iwiiity, that he condones 
and allows anything rather than run the risk of otlbnding her by 
Pobuko or angering her by ix'straint, IShu is a child and he is a 
man of the world ; but .she rules him and herself to their joint 
disaster, and in a way which no worthy man who understood his 
duty could possibly allow. When wlie is disligurcxl for life, even 
then he loves her with all or more tliun all his former passion ; 
but the reader asks in wonder why P It is a love akin to a 
miracle— someth iug made out of nothing. Love miust bo founded 
on something lovable; and vvlnm llie beauty which has been Sir 
Tristram’s Jure has gone, nothing remuius but a bemtloBs and 
worthless woman with one side of her face snuished in and the 
other left as bcfoie. Again, her converHion after her distigurement 
is also of the nature of a miracle. {She hu.s liitlurUi gi^eii no rugn 
of any (]juality whereby a uobltj woman could b(i evohed out of an 
UUprinci]>h'd one. IShe loves her twin hrothev Gerald, and be igtho 
only being in the world whom .she doe.s love; but in all other 
respects eho is thoroughly ill-tempered and sellish. here, then, 
are the «ienientB out of which a good, all'cctionate, patient, and 
resigned woman could be made Y The loss of beauty doen not create 
ft nobility of nature which did not exint before ; though it may, by 
destroying the occasion of vanity, allow what did exist and >va 6 
'liidden to come to tho surfiu;o. Y"et the author has made Mignon 
tfaddenly jump into goodness out of vileneHs, simply l)ecAuse she 
bas lost h«r beauty and ono side of her face is scarred and 
hideous. 

Kitty Fox, again, is a character that does not ring true. Her 
Bitroduotion is in this wise : — 

'*Xot Kitty — not Mias Fox ! ” ijaculutes Kir Tristram. 

“Tes. l^ttyFox.” 

“By Jove! ” be erioa with n glancs of miiii^led admiration and aftootion 
ll the gold'^framcd, cherub face uptunuid to him. 

It only wants one glance to sec that this Is tho most uroli, inischicvoiui, 
impertinent little sprite in tl^ world. 

“And last time 1 sow you,” continues Rir Tristram, “I rewued yon Jind 
yards of lorn f5rock fVom an apple tree whilst your poor governess stood 
bathed in tears at the foot.” 

“Yes, by Jove, it*8 me!'* Mie retorts with glee, “and Tm out. Tm 
seventeen an i tlirec auarters ; 1 wan prcM iitcil ihis aeneou and l*m going to 

f et married liofore it's over. I <lon't mean to remain a drag in the market. 
CAn’lcll you.’* 

“Pray,*' asked Sir Tristram l.'iughing, “ is it any use my putting in a 
l^iim ? But i Bunpowj you think Tin old enough to Im* yotir grandfatiier?** 
“ Oh no, 1 won't Imvo you,” she says, her eyes dancing with fun, “you aro 
too nice and 1 mean to bally my husum^d. ‘lt'4 ivo vulgar to be fond of each 
other now-a-days. And I’m not going to marry Itaymond, though you tUd 
find us in such suspicious proximity just now, — he has the most awfol 
g, imd we should lead a cat*ana-di>g life.** 


“ How should I suit pjo^ Mils 

“ Very well indeed as Twr ae not caflug for you jOkO 

tinent minx, “ but you haven’t oHoagI! monijy/' ^ ^ 

Out of this mtber luiproidiaiDg material m$ iiiid at 

hot Bpeed the model wile of a^biiddle-Ag6d,4omberiiig^ii8Uifimt- 
ing kind of man, the devoted mother of a coupfe of “ dsenibs,” 
and the meet {^per little matron in the worid, ft>r ell that 
ahe is fond of pevchioff heia^f on the table end wiikg nancy 
things to her oaabaiia. But, just aa it is impowim hr an 
artist to paint a rainbow, so is it impossible for a uovriist 
to gi ve such a character as Kitty Fox with anything hhe vaii* 
similitude or refinement. We got no other impression ^ JfcfhAt 
of a pert chambennaid or ono of her two modern anti^lli— a 
barmaid at a railway station or a girl in a cigar shop. 

Olga Strathedon ia no more real than the rest, obe is twenty- 
nine years of age, and a widow, who had married a dying 
man out of coinpMsion ; but ehe pretends to act like a woman 
of hfly, and to give herself quaji-maternal airs to suen of 
tbree-aud- twenty, which arc utterly incmupatible with the theory 
of her Hiuecrity. AVhon the young fellow whom she had nursed 
in an illuesa falls in love with her, fl.n<l tells her so, she 
calls herself an “ old woimui,” and refuses to marry him because of 
tho six yeara timt stand bt^tweon them ; notwithstanding «be lasted 
him papsionately, and liuds her life wrecked without him. 
Things, however, come right after Loo Vynor, the young lover in 
question, goes abroad end grows a beard; but such a womao as 
Mi-s. Straihedeii would either not have made tbo delay and ojiposed 
tlie obstacle that sbo did, or, having done so in the bcgiiming, 
would have stood by bor deciHion to the end. The character roads 
like a bit of patchwork ull through, the qualities of forty cr forty- 
five being given to tlie comparative you^hfuluesa of twenty- 
nine, and tho result a sirango mass of iidiarmouiousnees and 
pretence. 

Of .Sir TriBtnim w’e have alrw\dy spoken, and of Mr. Raymond 
L’E&tmngo — the one an honourable gentleman reduced by love to 
dishouour and willing shame, tho other a selfish and systenudie 
JJon Juan who allows himself to l>e played with and defeated by 
a woman for whom ho li.is only the grossest kind of passion. 
Whether it was worth while to go so very near the edge for tlio 
pleasure of tim perilous balance is a matter for the author and 
the reading public to ».Ule between thorn. For oinrselvea we do 
not believe in the possibility of the situation, nor, we iniAgine, does 
tbo author herself. If Mii/non is scarcely satisfactory in its 
drawing, it is n(»t more so in its style. All tl>e, men quote poetry 
— as ordinary' Liigli^h gentlemen never do— and the women use 
expletives, and any “By .love.” Mignon ‘^dofs not take a palmy 
(sic) view of her ruarringe” ; “ this time last year she w«s a litllo 
rustic in a cotton gown and strew hat, lying on the daisied gnms 
under a big tree, ambitiuning («c) nothing more than the un- 
divided possession of her neighbour’s stmwbrrries ” ; “ it is quite 
right for youth and beauty to arrogate (me) itetdf ”; “ now bIu*. is 
by way of lliiiging bis money out, of window with both hands’* ; 
“Fred’s defnlcfition,” is the ocjuivaleiit for Fred’s non-appearance; 
and “itdepeiwls on whom the smoker is" — these are phrases which 

E ass with tho writer for good Lnglish, such as cultivated people 
abitually use. For the rest wo have the superiority of men to 
dogs sarcastically queried ; Mr, Swinburne in one page is quoted 
with the following chc peccato Bo sings our grandest poet of 
to-day. What a pity that with his transcendent genius, his divine 
gift, he has ut^ed it so that, if one quotes his exquisite lines, one 
hesitates to name their author ! ” But <right pages off he is mcn- 
tioued without this n^ser^-ation. openly and not behind the fan ; 
and there is tbr3 mixing up of Telij^ous texts and moral fwiuUllo 
with sugge.stious and scuuee where the world, the Besh, and 
the devil reign supreme. (.>Q the whole, Mt^nm is a book for 
which we can e.x press neither ustoem nor admimtioii. Wfiat 
there is in it of ability is misapplied in direction, and in spite of ha 
redeeming texts the tone of it ie liad. 


RUKSEU-'S BIABY hV IXDIA.* 

A lthough there was at one time perhaps rather a tendency 
to exaggeration in regard to tho character and elFecte of the 
rrinco’s visit to India, there can bo no doubt that it was, in it!*' 
way, an important and interesting event, and woAhy of being 
chronicled in a permanent form. A great deal has, of course,, 
already been written on the subject, and Dr. Russell comes rather 
late into the held; but it should be taken into account that, 
his attendance on tho Prince aa private secretafy provided 
him with opportunities of close ooBervatioa and of oDtauupg 
accurate information which give a special value to bis narra- 
tive. On tho other hand, however, the author Seems to have 
been exposed to some difEculties and disadvantages ailsiijg itom 
the conditions of his task. In the drst place, his oobsexion 
with the Biuto imparts a certain official appearance to hia work ; 
and although, us he states in a prefatory note, he haa recorded 
only his own impiessions and opinions, and is therefore alpno 
responsible for tne views expressed on questions of policy,, 
goverament, or other matters^ xt W'duld appear that the ^mo- 
sphere around him has led hxm to write rather ai a courtier in 
waiting, bound to be always beaming with a dmiration and delight, 

• The Prinne of mk»*t Tour ; a Vittim in WlUiam Howard 
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tb(m*»«ii.Hi|<^«d«JrtMd.ariic»lol^^ 4aott«p^btUt 
tke P^inoa of Wstte ia^Di^ Bfttre around which all the 
tlii9im,iMnoB8. events mentionid in the Diary revolve,** "so 
tlwS; tf hie name and title occur Repeatedly in the anma page, it W 
nemsmy, the nature of the work, that they should do so” *, but 

it tarn a thought that thia aspect of the subject is rather ov0l^- 
duuTaiid there is^ eerttuoly soniethiiig vreorisomo, after the fimt, 
iftfiw. iterst&QO o£ the monotonous inetdeats of formal receptions 
and stereotypedeemmonieSk These were of com’so an esBeatial 
.eksowitt m m Prince's round of duties; hut tlio book would 
ce^inly have been mere readable if it had dealt rather with the 
iiPtbcuTO lessoaa of the h^urney than with its trivuil and tiros^mo 
a^tmotSk winter also occupies a gread; deal of space with 
an intnoduction in which he enters into a laborious ar^imieut 
to show that the expedition was justified by substantial retwoufl, a 
point os which no sensible person ever had any doubt. 

It is unneces8»i7 to recapitulate in detail the circumstances of 
such a well-kAown story, and it will lie enou^dx to ^^ive a general 
gl«DOe at pnrticnlar incidents. Dr. Russell is able, from the poFi- 
tion ho held in thoPrinco’s suite, to give somcglimpses of the inner 
life of the party on lk»ard the Strupis and elsewhere. The pomp 
and state which attended the movements of the Prince were of 
course peculiar to his rank; but, a|iart from this, the memliere of 
the party appear to have tmvcllod in much the some way, and 
geme through much the sumo experiences, as other travellers with 
ample means* On tho SmpM there was deck tennis, varitnl by 
platol-firing at marks hung'up at the yard-arms. A theatre had 
also been set up, in which plays nnd nigger sorenade-s were 
performed by tno bandsmen, sailors* luid marinos. One ditty 
called " Optional Cocoa,'’ composed and sung by a big liandaoine 
sailor named Hly, about his experience on board a ship of tho 
Channel squadron, where, by tho admiral’s orders, it was 
"optional” for the crew to have a cup of cocoa or something 
moi’o stimulating, waa always rocoivod with great euthusinsm. 
Captain Glynn acted as liOrd Chamberlain s rcudiir of plays and 
drainatic ceoKu*; but tho luoloilioua captain of the forecastle just 
mentioned sometinu's, under cover of uii encoro, slipped in an im- 
promptu which caused itruuenso delight to tho pit and gallery. The 
outer I ainraents also included clog djuices, hcvrnpipos, sentiiueutil 
dittUh', and "rf'gwhir forodutters.'* Among other mmis of passing 
tho tuue pkasantly were bjoks, including light and heavy lito- 
rature ; chess and backgammon boards, which, however, were 
seldom used ; pistol practice, quoits, and ball ; in'«pection of the 
horses a ud animals ; visits to the bridge aiKl ward-rooms; and 
“last, not least, tho never-failing solace of a tdeato in one’s oabin.” 
Then there were, even in the hotteot. thne.s, gynmaatic perfornifliices 
about tubbing time, in which " Dr. Tayrer, armed with two 
miigdahs or Indian cluhn, whirled them round his head witli an 
nil* of entire resignation and devidion, and Canon Duckworth gave 
deinotislrntion that he was no bad r^^pre 3 eutativ<* of the school of 
muscular Chriatiaris.” Hoinetiraes the Priueo took a “cruise” 
lietween docks before breakfast, end visited the cabins to seo 
how his friends were getting on. For the sake of a sensation the i 
stokehole was visited by the Prince, the Duko of Sutherland * 
leading the way, and the pirty of course rotuniiug in a dripping 
elate. .All tho time Dr., now Sir Joseph, Fayrer kept a sharp 
watch on tho health of the party, giving orders, on tlie eve of 
enterihg the Suez Canal, that the too generous energy of tlio 
French should be re.«»trainod, and the number of hot dishes at 
breakfast reduced to two ; that attendance at lunch should be loft 
to pergonal discretion, and that three courses at least shouUl bo 
struck otf the dinner menu. Later on in the voyage he had 
hard work in attending to various c>u»es of “ heat exhaustion,” 
for which he prescribed ice and brandy-and-wator, apparently 
without provoking any protest from tho ])athmts. 

One of the principal excitements of tho voyage seems to have bceu 
the freaks of the a vessel specially soloctod by the 

Admiralty for tho service of the Ileii^Appareut. From the first .she 
primed b^v, and she also sufibred every now and then from hot 
oeariJigs. At Athens the chain cables of the starboard and 
larboard anchors snap^ied in succession ; and, ns tho steam had been 
blown off tho boilers, there was an imminent risk either that the 
tSerapU would "destroy the whole Qi^k fleet at. one blow,” 
And run aground, or "would be impaled on the spur of 
%!ie of our own ironclads.” Happily, such a disaster wa.s 
peevented by the effmts of neighbouring vessels. Again, after 
leaving Aden the ship suddenly stopped, and it was found 
that a GondoDBiog pipe waa out of order on account of* its soft 
metal stuffintf having melted, so that the water was going into the 
atokeholes. %xt day there was another stoppage of the engine, 
on account of the cover of the hiJge-jpump of the main engine 
having booome discaganized. On November 5 wo are told that the 
ateaming had bsen found too much for the engines, and “a 
tboronghoTerhaal ia needed, and will be exocuied at Uombty.'* 

Befomt the Prince was visited by the Viceroy off Bombay there 
had bemi a notion that the meeting mieht be attended by difii- 
cul^ an to relative position and preoedenee, not indeed in rank, 
but' in ceremonial before the world; but fi^rtunatoly such 
anticipatioxn were not fulfilled, for the Prince and Lord North- 
brook perfectly understood what wae due to themeelvee and each 
otW' Thm waa also a question between the authorities by sea 
and landaa to. the aalutea to be given when the and consorts 

anrivedr ^ Baral ecHftmaBder*uh«hief at Bombsy having d^ared 
tbai^ m orte to show how to b^ow tho Frineoof Wm ewayr- 
body else was, he could not salute the Viceroy or Governor when 
• the Roy^ Standard was flying in the harbour; happily this 


difficulty, top, wan amicably adjnsted^ and everybody had., ihoii 
r^ts in tho way of blank fire. It we^ further a serioua poi> 
blm how the Piuee shoult make his first appearance before the 
Queen’s subjects in Jndiin By some of the authorities it was 
held that he injust ride on a gorgeously caparisoned elephant the 
animals were all got ready ; but it was iimUly resolved not to ^ 
employ them. As alternalivos, there was a choico betweea 
borsebaelc and a carriage ; and the 'former would have been 
very picturesque ami cliuctive, but it was overruled on account 
of the dangers (»f a rido of six or seven miles or more through a 
line of illumiuation.s. aud the decision was in favour of carriages. 
Whon tho Frinco went on shore, “the anxiety of the chiefs 
to sc*© him,” wo are told, “ was almost painful ; for once they were 
much agitated, and tho proudest departed from lbs cover of their 
habitual reserve.'' who saw the I’rbce as he landed 

thought ho looked " aorious, and oven sad of aspect,” but there 
was a diilereuco of opinion us to how far this was due to the 
heat or to emotion. 

It vra» at first announced that tho Prince could nol? hold 
“Durbars,” but Ihera was really very Uttio dificnmee between 
these and tho private visits, except that tho chiefs were in- 
troduced fcparately and had separate audiences, and’ thus 
ceitain grave questions connected with precedence were firaded. 
The essential caiq)et, however, w.is there — a crimson cloth with 
gold-lnco boitlors, and tho emblazonment of the royal arms 
an l motto in fuU — tho place allotted i>n the edge of which 
was tho measure of the degree of conaidemtion and honoor 
assigned to tho visitors. The Kajali ol' Kolhapoor, a child 
of twelve year? old, was tlie first of the native digntlariea 
recei\od by the Drince, who met him at the appointed’ 
distance, and took his hand with a pleasant smilO) vrinie^ 
Political Agent cm id acted luni to a chair on til© Princu’a right. 
Then cum© the Sirders, Balaauiing low, who presented to the 
Prince a kerchief containing gold mohnrs. This the Friace 
toiudioil with hi.i ririit hand and handed back. Next all rose, and 
the Prince, being supplied with a gold and jewelled' sceohdkotUiey 
shook n few drops from it on the Rajahs handkerchief, and than 
iruin another rich c.arket tordt out the betel-nut, wrapped in flush 
gnnni leaf covered with gold-foil, and placed it in tha Rajah’s 
hand. The other durlxumes were received in a sinrito manner at 
diiihivnt (li^lunces from tlio throne. The priucipal chielh were 
escorted by the Royal huite from the threshold of the KudiencS- 
chiunber; but llio*-o of lower ri‘nk were not accorded th»' toirar. 
At tiio levijcs somo of the native gentlemen appeared so uttoriy 
netoiiishvd and unhinged as to lose all power ol* locomotiottj so 
tliat it was mjce sary to scduco them gently awny from the Royal 
pre.-<ence, or v*:caHiotuilly, indeed, to direct their uncertain steps 
with inojv Vigour ihati politeness. As frir the poor Prince, he 
had to .stand lor more tli.’in an hour in a boiling iempemture, and 
make at lca:d two thousand bow.s. Un the whole, it "Would Beem 
that tho inkoreourso boUveou the Pririco and the chiefe waa 
plca^iantly condiictoH^l, and tho jealous irritation whit'h, it was. 
le.ued, might break out on the part of those who tliou^t they 
were not Uvated wiLhsuflicientdisLiuction was kep t within bouadi^ 

The aporiing experiences of the Jioyul party neceasocily occupy 
a hirgo space, and are raliier monotonous, though they inehideeoaie. 
sinking incidentM. Tlio hunters were sorely punished by 
leeches, raiM, and otlir-r vermin, and did nut escape without acme peri- 
lous eucounloi's and Ui'oUen Lw)neB. A tiger sprang on tlm oiephiiut' of 
the ltov..luliun Robinson, placiugonerhiw on his rifie, 80 (Jiathecould 
not lire, and tearing tho uaihum s leg. The elopluint swung xound^ 
tho tiger fell oil, but sprang at tho elephant again, and clawed it 
cruelly. It then leaped on tho mahout of the elephaut carrying 
Colonel KlUs, and was’ touring him down, when the Colonel fired 
at it and brought it down, but not till it had lacerated the 
elephant's oar and tho man's knee and leg. The Prince was alftp 
fariouhly pursued by a wild olephanl which kept within not xnany 
yards of him for a second or two, and forced him to put hie Arab 
horse to the utmost gallop. There wero some disap^intntaDts in 
regard to some of tho sports, us, for inatunce. witii the cheetahs 
and elephants ; but the Prince seems to have hod plenty of tiger- 
killin;j. On one tiecasiou seven tigers fell, of which six were 
shot by him. Pig-stieking occupies a high place in the roll 
of casually-caiismg sports, ils thu followiag list snows Lord Oa> 
rington, a broken collar-bono ; Lord C. noresford, teeth broken^; 
Lord SSulfield, injured by his own spear; not to speak of ihlls. 
The olephauis, too, wero rather frisky, and oven such au ox- 
perienceu rider us Dr. Favrer was thrown oiT, while anothor 
elephant on which the Prince w.'Uji riding gave him a lilMmf 
douebo'lxith from its trunk. A tiger also ouco sprang ott the 
Prince's elophuut. and tore the cloth, but was driven off. 

On the whole, it may br; siiid that Dr. KusselTs Diary, although 
too limited and p^^xsmial in its scope^ is a handsoma memoriaL 
which is very suitable for a drawing-room tabi&,imduuvy be dipped 
into to the sake of occasional graphic atid aumsiag iiseeaptiem. 
.Some of the ilhistratioDs are very good, but they yf^m haw 
been better for weeding. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


fpHE groat edition of Schiller's works*, under tho direction of 
X Karl Goedeke, is at length completed' by the publication of a 


* SrhilluT^it SSmnUticKe SchnfUh, AmfjttbiSi HeTAUSr 
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volume iu two parts, cou^rbingp the fragmouts hf the < 
author, his itevisious bf Gootbe's Efjmont, Lessing's Nathan, and 
fho hrkand fifth ac^ of OtheUo for the stage, and his voluminous 
studies lor bis unfiDished tragedy of Demetrius, The first part 
^contains the dramatic fragments and outlines of proiected plays, 
all of most of which had already been published by Madame von 
Olelchen-Russwurm, together with such cuiiosities as Schiller's 
Chinese tale and his juvenile medical thesis do discrimine febiium 
inflammatoriarum et putridaruin,’' The adaptations of standard 
dramas for the stage in the second volume exhibit few additions 
from Schillers owii hand, but extensive retrenchments. Half of 
this volume is occupied by Demetrius, the preliminary studios for 
it, and the plans and notes for its continuation. These are of the 
highest interest as showing Schiller's method of work and his 
extraordinary industry, and justifying the belief that Demetrius, 
had it been completed, would havd ranked second to none among 
his tragedies. 

L. Herwarth von Bittenfold *, a relative, we may assume, of tho 
distinguished oillcer of tho name, publishes some lively and not 
uninteresting reminiscences of his personal experiences daring the 
late war. They relate to the siege of vStmsbiirg, the investment 
of Palis, the campaign on the Loire, and tho ultiniato occupation 
of tlie French metropolis. They have more to do with tho rela- 
tions of the invaders and the conquered people than with actual 
operations in the field, and are in general characterized by a 
booming spirit and exemplar v generosity of feeling. The 
author speaks highly of Gambettii, and folly recognizes tho 
great moral effect of his gigiintic, though iiicflccfual, exertions for 
the relief of Paris. 

I>r. Schenkel t way be accepted on the whole the representa- 
tive of liberal Protestantism, and his manual of Christian doctrine 
affords a fair mejisure of ihe degree in which Ilatioualism has beou 
modified by the severe criticism it has undergone at once 1‘roiu tho 
reactionary and the freethinking scliools of religious opinion. Tho 
effect may be discerned, on the ouu hand, in a more fervid and 
gonial style of thought and expi-esaion j on the other, in the 
abandonment of the old forced explanations. Something of tho 
former spirit rciuaius, as when Dr. Schenkel, having giver up the 
miraculous in every practical or iutelUgiblo sense, gravely observes 
that, after all, the really vital and edifying part of tho doctrine is 
the admission that the ultimate ground of things i.s incom- 
prehensible. 

The recent additions to the excellent series of pjvmphloia on the 
questions of tho day, edited by Franz von Holt/endorff comprise 
several discussions of topics of pressing interent. Among these 
may be unmed Dr. Georg liaull'mann's account rf the contest 
between French and German education in AFace-Lorraine, Dr, 
Kirebneris tract on the leform of tho national system of religious 
instructiou in Prussia, and Professor Oohu a on tlie still more 
important question of tho general rise in prices. More generally 
ink^roating still, porhap.s, are a series of lelUuS fi'om Turkey signed 
Ohoricles.” To the comj)auion series of popular lectures, edited 
by Uoltzendorff and Virchow, have Wn added discourses on 
Goethe's relations with his native city of J^'rankfort, on Lis eslab- 
Ikhmont in Weimar, on Le.saing’8 Nathan the JVise, tho condilioii 
of women according to ancient Gorman law, the aborigines of 
Golobes, and many other interesting themes. 

It is not very easy to promulgate a now ethical system at this 
time of day *, nor is tnore anything very novel, or, except perhaps 
for people *80 innately reasonable as not to require ethical systems 
at all, anything particularly satisfactory in Ilerr Laudau’.s § dis- 
covery that virtue consists in the regulation of the appetites and 
affections by means of reason. Tho novelty, if any, must lie in tho 
practical operation of this principle, which is to bo developed in a 
succeeding part. 

There is more originality in a par.illel between Adam Smith tand 
Kant by Dr. August OncUen ||, designed to show that the founder 
of political economy has been misunderstood owing to the com- 
parative neglect of his Theory of Moral Sentiments, a work inti- 
mately connected in design with the Wealth of Nations. According 
to Dr, Oucken, Kant and Smith in a manner com pick each other, 
Kant contributing tho ecieutilic proof of tho principles which 
Smith applied empirically, and Smith exemplifying the practical 
application of Kant's philosophy in the departments of politics and 
economics, lie insists that Smith Inis been greatly niisconccivecl 
■when regarded as tlie apostle of absolute laisscz faire, and shows 
that ho accorded ample scope to State regulation and control in 
various matters. 

The memory of J. H. Camped survives as that of a pioneer in 
educational reform, and a successful writer for the young of bis 
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own and more than one succeeding ^Deration* In Both capacities 
he is entitled to a biography ; and it is i'ustructSvo to contrast him 
in the former with the types of practical pedagogy in out own 
day. If, in comparison with the representatives of our more lax 
and genial discipline, this apostle of German Au^klMrunq appears 
somewhat dry and unimaginative, and too exclusively rationm and 
utilitarian, it is, on the other hand, impossible to refuw ad- 
miration to his manly independence and good sense, his frith in 
human nature, and his disiuterested benevolence. In philanthropy, 
if in nothing else, Campe was an enthusiast ; and the merits and 
defects of an era ardent in tho cause of prose arc fairly perso^ 
in him. Much of his success, no doubt, sprang from his persoIrtKi 
influence, which his animated and intelligent physiognomy helps 
to explain. Asa writer for the young, ho belongs to tho category 
of the EnglDh Aikins and Barbaulds, but scarcely stands so high. 
Ilis most successful work is his Robinson the younger,” which, 
in the biographer’s opinion, compares fovourably with Defoe. It 
need hardly be said that Robinson Ch'iisoe was not designed as a 
book for boys ; even fnnn this restricted point of view, however, 
tho imiliiliou appears deficient in narrative skill, vivacity, and ima- 
ginative truth, while it is most inart istically interrupted by con- 
versational interpolations of the “Tutor, "George, and Harry” 
pattern. Campe corresponded with Lessing, Wiehind, and others 
among the eminent men of his period ; but their letters, here 
collected in an appendix, are in general too occasional and in- 
consecutive to bo highly interesting. The most continuous are 
from Wilhelm von Humboldt, who.se tutor in infancy Campe had 
been. 

Franz Dcjtk * was n ])alriot after the English model, the beau 
ideal of tho typo of statesmanship represented by those who, from 
tho times of Simon do Monlfort dowmvards, have based popular 
liberties on historical precedent rather than on abstract right. 
This type, indeed, is hardly po.ssible except in the few countries 
like England and Hungary where freedom has never been 
entirely subverted, and historical continuity never wholly iu- 
terruplod. This circumstance, no less than tho brilliant success 
of his policy, renders liim a persouaj^e of especial interest to 
Engliahmeii; it is only to he regretted that the peculiarities of 
Hungarian politics interpose a hindrance to the full appreciation 
of his character, which M. Cseugery contributes little to remove. 
This is no di.ncredit to the author, whose work, a political narrative, 
almost wholly deBtituto of tho element of personal portraiture, wjis 
originally intended for his own cuimtrymon, and who justifiably 
tako.s for granted nn intimate ac<[iiaintaiice with the national 
politics. Fuller details and more complete explanations are re- 
quired for the guidance of’ the foreign reader, who will carry away 
bttlo except that general improbsion of Deaks iniignanimity, 
disinterestednes.s, moderation, and political tact which he probibly 
had already formed. 

All will admit thal the lives of great musicians ought to 
be written, hut all will acknowledge the difficulty, and in 
general the uns.atisfactory issue, of the undertaking. Few 
among tho compo.sers whoso importance absolutely entitles 
them to a record have undergono the romantic vicissitudes 
of a WebiT, or bequeathed tho delightful oorresponderico 
of a Mendeldsoliii. Both of these might have been antici- 
pated in the case of Chopin t, the very impersomitiou of the in- 
felicity of over-sensitive genius. Scarcely a vestige, unfortunately, 
remains of tim most intm’osting part of bis career — his residence in 
France. An extensive correspondence, it appears, was extant 
until 1863, wlu n, with tho other efl'ects of UhopiiTs family, it 
perished iu a bon tiro kindled by Russian soldiers. The composer's 
f)iogrnphor dcpicls tliis as an ineffable loss; as regards his under- 
taking this is no doubt tho case, but wo must say that tho 
higli character ho bestows on the correspondence wnich he has 
printed rather impair.^ our conlidence in his judgment. Tho 
letters, principally addressed to an intimate friend, and terminat- 
ing with the year 1&31, deserve no such commendation. 
They treat almost exclusively of personal or musical matters, 
and, beyond attesting a certain sensitiveness and mobility 
of temperament, vouchsafe us few glimpses of tho writers 
inmost soul. It is true that they were written in Folish, 
and doubtless suffer greatly from the awkwardness of the 
German version. Thu same defect operates to the detrimentt 
of the entire work. M. Karasowski writes German grammatically, 

! but with a constraint which renders him more bald and disjointed 
I tlian he otherwi.so mip;ht have been. Ho labours throughout under 
the disadvantage of insufficient material ; his actual information 
I is beaten out very thin ; and for the most interesting episode of 
Chopin's life, his liaison with George Sand, ho has nothing to rely 
upon but tho merest secondhand gossip. He renders Cbopiu^s 
memory a service, however, by showing that he did not, as has 
been stated, forsake his betrothed for the brilliant authoress, but 
was forsaken by the former. It may be added that M. Kara- 
sowski writes throughout iu an excellent spirit ; that he has tilled 
up a gap in biographical literature as well as his resources aUowod : 
that, if his memoir had no other merit, he would deserve well 01 
letters for thoroughly extinguishing the worthless rhapsody in 
the guise of biography which discrete the name of Liszt, and 
that the technical portion of his book seems calculated to be very 
useful. A full catalogue of Chopin's Works is appended to his 

• Franz Dedk. Von Anton Osengery. Antorislfte Deutsche Ueber* 
setKung vun G untav Ueinricb. Leipzig : Daitcker & Hnniblot. London t 
Winiaiiiir h Nurgate. 

t Friedrich Chopin ; aein Lelten, ecKZS Werke,und Britfe, VonMorlts 
' Karusuwtiki. alkie. Dresden: BSes. Loudon: jNuU. 
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second volume. With all the inetHable ahortcoyings of hU work, 
it is one ihdispensahlo to the rf musical history. ! 

Custom cunnot stalo Ludwig Nohl’s inttnite mioty upon the 
theme of Beethoven/ His last contribution to it contains no 
oriirinal matter beyond on almost fulsome dedication to Herr 
Waimef but consists of a series of forty-tive peiwnal notices of 
BeeUioven the pens of various contemporaries, with intro- 
ductions explaining the circumstances under which they wore 

« >d. They are of course of the most dissimilar degrees of 
; all, or nearly all, however, merit preservation ; and, taken 
ither, they form an intei'estiug and attractive book. One, an 
account of the composer’s last moments by his friend Anselm 
Hutteubrenner, seems to have hitherto only appeared in an 
Austrian newspaper. 

The second part of Groddeck and Ilenne Am Kbyn a work on 
the internal laws and regulations of Freemasonry f is wholly from 
the pen of the letter writer, except for an historical introduction 
by Hr. Merzdorf. The latter possesses considerable interest even 
for general readers. Brother ilenno Am Khyn’s sharo of the 
voluiiio consists of a digest of the institutes of the Masonic body 
all over the world, ample, yet cotidetised, and apparently calculated 
to be of much utility to its members. 

Hr. Kussmaul’sl work on the pathology of the organs of articu- 
lation treats both of the phenomena of aphasia, illustrated by a 
selection from the strange and suggestive rases whicli medical 
records furnish in such abundance, and of the more ordinary atllic- 
tions of deafness and dumbness, with an inquiry into the compara- 
tive merits of the French and German systems for the education 
of deaf mutes. 

Dr. Hostinsky’sS essay on the a*8thelics of music is in the main 
a ciilicism of the theories of llauslick and Wagner, both of which 
are rejected. 

Two new novels by writers of reputation, Felix Dahn || and 
Karl Giitzkow^l are remarkable, in a literary point of view, for an 
obvious eftbrt to relieve the proverbial heuviiu'ss of the German 
novel and to copy the animation and movement of the French. Herr 
Dahn seeks to attain this end by rapid dialogue and short sen- 
tences, Herr Gutzkow maiuly by a liberal employment of notes of 
exclamation. The former is tuo more excellent way, and Herr 
Dahn is also fortunate in his subject, a delineation of the conflict 
of the Byzantines and Gotha for the jiossea^'iuu of Italy after the 
di'wnlall of the Western Empire. Tills Mi«ibles him to ciowd his 
boo)( with picturesque ligures and stirring incidents. lleiT 
Gutzkow, on the other hand, depicts ordinary society in the ordi« 
nary stylo of the novelists whose aim is a compromise between 
romance and matter of fact. 

“ Lost and Won ’* ** is a pretty and lively .story, by a writer who 
appears exceedingly well acquainted both with English manners 
and customs, and with the topography of London. It begins vi ! 
the British Museum, and ends near the Albert Memorial, which 
presents itself to the writer’s mind in perhaps the imwt aatialactory 
light in which it is capable of being considered — a token of good . 
feeling between England and Qormiiny. ' 

A catechism of dramaturgy, by K. Prdlss tt> is fortunately not 
drawn up in the form of a catechism. More than half ot it is , 
devoted to a condensed historical sketch of the drama of all ' 
nations, very fairly executed; and the didactic portion seems 
calculated to bo useful to dnimatic aspirants of all descriptions. 

The medieeval T^atin poems collected by Herr Ilagcn from 
sundry Swiss libraries constitute a singular medley, comprising 
Leonine vei'ses in the most barbarous style along wdth uthei-s 
which, as the editor remarks, rather savour of expiring chis-sicism 
than of the spirit of the middle age. The subjects ot the poeims 
are generally theological, and their intrinsic value very small. I’ho 
most interesting is a highly ingenious poom on chess, from which 
we learn that in the middle a^s the queen had only the same 
power as the bishop now, and that the bishop’s move was restricted 
to two squares. 

The “ vanished and forgotten one ” whose verses are professedly 
edited by Georg von Oertzon $$ is not inapt either at the siuii- 
mental or the sententious strains of which his ample volume prin- 
cipally consists ; it is nevertheless improbahlo that its publication 
will lead to any general demand for his restoration to society. 

* Beethomn, Nach den SchUderungen seiner Zeitgenossen. Von Ludwig 
Nold. Stuttgart: Cotta. London : Siegle. 

t Versuch einer DarstsUttng des positivenf inneren Freimaurer^Rechts, 
Von Br. von Groddeck und Br. O. Uenno Am Rhyu. Leipzig : Fiudcl. 
London : Asher & Co. 

{ Die StPruiigen der Spraehe. Von Dr. A. Kussmaul. Leipzig : Vogel. 
London: Asher A Co. 

§ Das MusikaHseh-Sch^ne und das GesamintkunUwerk vom Standpunhte 
dsrfomuUen AssthetiJ^. Vun Dr. 0. Hostinsky. Leipzig: Breitkopf A 
Hkrtel. London > Asher & Co. 

II Ein Kampf um JRom. lliatoriaoliGr Roman von Felix Dahn. 4 Bdc. 
Leipzig : Breilkopf & Hhrtel. Lundou : Asher & Co. 

^ Die Neutn Serapionsirudsr. Roman von Karl Gutzkow. Dd. i. 
Bii^lau : Schottlknder. < Liondon : Asher & Co. 

** Ferloren^Gewonnen, Fine ErsJRdunn aus London, Von W. Brand. 
Hallo: Buohhandlungdes WaisSahaiutcs. London; Williams & Norgate. 

tt Katechismus der Dramaiurgie, Von B. PrdUs. Leipzig : Weber, 
Xioodon I WilUams & Korgate. 

tt CarmtiM msdii aeti matmempartem insdiia t ex hibUothecis Helveticis 
eotiwta. Bdidit U. Hogenus. Bernae : Fibbenius. London : Willinius & 


The April number of ih^ AnndooJutu,* has an article 
Prince Consort's life by F; H. GefTcken, coached, lik« sk niaiiry 
English esaaye on the same theme, in the strain of mbaotonowa 
eulogy which inevitably reminds the English reader of Guinov^o’s ' 
criticism on the faultless Arthur. Zeller's paper on the light 
which Ohristionity appeared to the Greeks and Homans is vm " 
elegimtly written, but inevitably devoid of novelty. Elegance, 
too, is the leading charactoristio of Emanuel Geihcl’s {nacefiu little 
dramatic proverb. Some chapters from General Brandt’s memoirs, 
relating to Prussian politics in the anarchical year 1848, convey 
graphic portraits of the forgotten celebrities of an epoch which no 
Prussian of any political party finds plenauro in remembering. 
Perhaps the most interesting contribution, however, is a disseita- 
iion by Virchow on tlio rudimentary stages of cookery, in which 
he shows how completely riottcry, without whicli refinement in 
cookery is impossible, is a feminine art among savages, and how 
nicely the progress of barbarous man in the culinary art i.s adjusted 
to the condition of his womankind. An utterly degraded condition 
of woman is incompatible with pottery ; lack 01 pottery means 
lack of cookery ; and, wanting cookery, man wants the tirst step 
of the ladder that lifts him out of barharisuf. 

The Jinssimi Review^ is chiefly filled with economics and 
statistics, but contaiuH one most edifying and entertaining paper on 
the w^olf question in Russia. The lupine population of the Empire, it 
seems, is estimated at two hiiiidml thouHaud, maintained at an 
annual expense to the public of fifteen million rubles at the least. 
The author of a book on the subject advocates a grand national 
elTurt to poison them off at the rate of ten rubles a head, and 
combats at length sundry objections to his proposal, one being the 
Britbli one of the impossibility of laying poison for wolves with- 
out jeopardy to foxes. This public-spirited projector is an 
apothecary. 

* Deutsche Rumhefiau. H'-raiHgogel'pn von Julius Roclcnbcrg. Jalirg. 
3, lift. 7. Berlin : : 'J’rUtmcr. 

t Hussischr Rcvhp. Jahrg. 6, lift. 3. St. Fctorslmrg : Schraitzdpr ft. 
London : Triihner & Co. 
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’ THE WAIl. 

A DOUBT which had already bccomo fainter and fainter 
has at length been finally dispelled. The ^Manifesto 
addressed by the Emperor Alexander to the pooplo and the 
ar«iy, and the Circular to foreign Powers, have been promptly 
followed by a doclamtion of war. It would not bo worth 
wlnle to examine in detail the arguments or statements of 
any of these documents. The language which Govern, 
meats use on such occasions is purely conventional ; and 
the authors of a long-prepared war can scarcely bo accused 
of anintent to deceive when they formally profess to havo 
boon forced by the conduct of the enemy intd an unwclcomo 
struggle. The omission from the Circular of any profes- 
rion0»'of abstinence from conquest has been generally 
reniht'ked as significant. It was perhaps as well to avoid a 
new attempt to deceive the world by declarations which, if 
they had been made, would probably havo bc('n falsi H^d. 
The retention or abaudoninent of niy province which 
may be occupied by the Russian armies will depend 
on tho policy other poWers, and more especi- 
ally i of Austria Tho pretexts for war are prob- 
'ably selected for tho purpose of conciliating support 
or tolerance in England. Tho protection of Turkish 
Christians from oppression may be regarded os a laudable 
object ; and in this respect the Circular follows the pre- 
cedent established by tho Emperor Nicholas in 1853. 
Pnnee Gobtchaeofk might perhaps havo devised a more 
plausible excuse for immediate action than the refusal of 
the Turks to accept the Protocol. None of tho Govem- 
irionta which aci^uiesced in the Protocol as a comproiuise 
inteadod tb require the signature of tho Porte. As soon as 
the illusory negotiations in London were completed, the 
Russian Government ceased to affect any peaceable intentions. 
The menacing language which was addressed to tho Porte 
evidently indicated a determination to force a rupture; and 
there hi no reason to suppose that any conduct which could 
have been adopted by the Forte, short of absolute subrais- 
sion, would have averted or postponed the conflict. It 
was perhaps impolitic to end a long series of professions of 
moderation by proceedings which have given just and 
general offence ; but, when a groat war is about to oom- 
meaoe, the forms and ceremonies with which it may bo 
annoodbed have no real importance. It bad for some months 
' ' been diffioolt to believe either that the army had been set in 
except for the purpose of attacking Turkey, or that 
**]E^udan diplomacy wasoxortmg all its ingenuity to prepare a 
^|j 2 bppoiBtment and an ad^ont to Europe. The Emieror's 
Si^eEjBatioii with Lcytd A. Loftus, which was published by 
the English Government at the express request of Count 
figgpUTALOFF, ms eagerly welcomed by the anti-Tarkish 
pertain Englmm as a oonclusivo proof of Russian modera* 
djord Dxbby implied a certain scepticism in assuriug 
the Bnssian Ambassador that the Emperor’s declarations 
were the more aco^table because the armaments of Russia 
l^^ produced anxiety and snsoioion. It is now certain that 
tito MOSCOW speech, and not the convcrsatiou at Livudia, 
etprebed ^e real intontions of tho Russian Government. 

in stating to the House of Lords thut the Porto had 
acted on the conviction that war was inevitable, Lord 
Dbrbt probably implied bis own agreement with the 
Turkidi oonolusioiis. It might inded j^ve been worth 
to delay the invasion if the Buglish Government 
wiA hftve been oiyoled into hostile measuiee against 
Tnricey.' The i^popen^ of the Goternineilt assort 
tikt its . in sapporiing the oppressed 


Christians has encouraged tho aggrebsive policy of 
Uusiia. Measures of coercion would probably havo 
been forcibly resisted; and when Turkey had been 
wt^akened by tho attacks of a Power which would have 
k^en only half 111 (arnest, Russia would have uudci taken 
the completion of a task which would perhaps not have 
been perfectly accoinplishod. Recrimumliinis between' 
Euglisli p'iitios aro now probably at an end. The progress 
of tho war will be watched with a solicitude in which 
sympathy for Russia will have littlo share. It is still said 
to be uncertaiiL whether the Russian army will at once 
attempt the passage of tho Danube, or halt on tho Northern 
bank of tho nvor in the hopd eihausling by delay tho 
spirit and resources of the enemy ; but a pause in the opera- 
tions would bo scarcoly loss burdouRomo to Ruasia than tx) 
Turkey, and hesitation might in popular judgment bo 
|. attributed to fear. Tho declaration of war may bo regarded 
as preparatory to an active campaign. When tho Empdror 
Nicholas crossed tho Prutb, be professed not to be engaged 
in actual bostilitios ; and tho declaration of war was, after 
a delay of two or three months, published, not by the 
Russians, but by tho Turks. 

Tho Roumanian army, though it is not likely to take an 
active part in the struggle, has been raised to the highest 
attainable strength ; and, according to one rumour, Priuco 
Charlfs intends to proclaim his independence ns soon as 
the conflict actually Ix^gins. It is xfioro probable thdt 
he will wait for the general rearraiigernout of treaties 
which is likely to be a result of the war. Piirico Milan’.-i 
assumption of ihe kingly title was never recognized by a 
European Po^^c^ ; and on the conclusion of peace with 
Turkey the pretension was tacitly abandoned. The con- 
dition of Rou mania would not bo practically afiSected by 
the abolition of a relation of do])cndeDC6 which has frohi 
the first been almost a fiction ; but it is probable that 
nominal as well as .real sovereignty would bo acceptable 
to the population. The local Government is not 
to bo blamed for allying itself with a Power which is, 
either as a friend or an enemy, about to occupy its 
territory with an irresistible force. Politicians who have 
recommended the establishment of a belt of petty Statos 
as a barrier between Russia and Turkey may learn a 
practical U|sson from tho present attitude of Roamania. 
In Servia also, notwithstanding tho peace which was con- 
cluded with tho express sanction pt Russia a few weeks 
ago, a warlike agitation has already recommenced. General 
Fadaieff is at Belgrade, assuredly not without ihb per- 
mission of Government ; and there can be little doubt 
that his immediate business is to secure the means of a 
diversion on the side of Bervia if it should be found useful 
in the condm^t of the campaign. It scarcely seems prudent 
to employ in tlio neighl^urhood of Austrian Croatia an 
agent who must bo ebi)ecially obnoxious to the Govern- 
ments of Pcsth and Vienna, The time has not yet come 
lor the official adoption of tho theory t^t conquests in 
Turkey imply tlie pmious destruction of Austria. 

If the summons of General Bodich toVimma implies 
his dismissal from the government of Dalmatia, the appoint- 
ment of a successor of different opinions wonld throw some 
light on Austrian policy. Although it may be ^ubted 
whether the Turkish Government would formally assent 
to a foreign occupation of Bosnia, no resistance would pro- 
bably be oflerod to the entry of .Austrian troops into the 
povinoe. Such a measure wotild iii truth relieve the Porte 
uom mahy difficulties. An Auiftrmn army of oooupation 
WOUI4 hold Montenegro in cheek, and it would set ht lWt/ 
4 * 
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the forces which are iiow cm ployed in watching Bosnian 
maloontents. Sorvia also w.)uld be ollbctnally checked on 
the western frontier, and Austria might perhaps think' it 
prudent to enforce on Princo Mii^an absolute neutrality. It 
is rinderstood that the llussiau GovenimoriL would officially 
appf*ovo a movement wlu'oh it could have no means of 
preventing. It would bo easy to represent an Austrian 
oooiiipation of Bosnia fis an sot of co-opemtion wdiioh might 
furnish an additional pioof of llio vitality of the Triple 
Alliance, It is novort helcss jUMi'ly curtain that the Austrian 
Government has doclineil to promiso either aetivo aid or 
evontual neutrality, 'riiero is no lisk of a collision as 
long as the Russian army is advancing to tho Balkan ; 
and operations wdiicli may bo undertaken in Asiatic 
Turkey are beyond Aiisiriaii oontrol. Uo(M?iit trarisacnous 
tend to con firm the proposition that the value of asUilo 
diplomacy is liable to be overrated by its praotitioiK'rs. 
The long negotiations in wliich Ku.ssia has cxlnbitcd 
versatile ingenuity have end'-d as they began, by 
leaving tho two principals in tho disputo I'aco to 

face. The assurance that Kn gland would not iu 

present circumstaiicos inturfero in defence of 'fur key 
might have been obtained williout ilio nso of any 

elaborate machinery of Confcii'iicus and Proiocols. Tho 
Continental Powers from tho lirst t>pcjily pr<vltu!ned their 
purpose of neutrality ; and not ono of the number lias 
been persuaded to alfeefc a direct approval of tho long- 
meditated invasion of Turkey. Tlio i*rou>col itsull miglit 
as well have boon ox}iressed in unainbiguous language, 
since it has ceased to be binding on England. 


COUICT MOLTKK'rt .SPJiEOII. 

E urope is now in such a state of feverish agitation 
that, a speech from Count Mrn.rKii, made at tho 
very moment when the troops of the C/Aii wore crossing the 
Prutb, was suro to creato alarm. Tiio excitement wasi 
naturally greatest at Paris; but, wlicn it had becomo 
known what he had really said, the Enneh had the goiai 
sense to recognize tliat they had no caiiso of ■xuuplaint or 
suspicion. The German Parliament luif}- been a.'>k(‘d to 
sanction an increase of the military esfimates sullicicrt 
for the pay of 122 more oHieers ; and, as some opposition 
was made to the proposal, Count J\Iurj i\i: came I'orward to 
explain how it iiappened that these now officers wore 
w'anited in time of peace. In one way his task was very 
simple, as it >vas obvious that, if the.so ollicor.s were 
wanted for war, they must bo traiiiu<l during peace; and 
he was making a very safe apja'ul when he uski'd 
his hearers whetlier they were not jK-rlcclly aware that no 
German officer would ever be allowed, whelhei war or 
peace w'as reigning, to pa.ss a single idle hour. But, hav- 
ing to say thns inucli, ho went lurtlier, and offered somo 
general comments on tlm relutivo military jmsitions of 
Franco and Germany, d’he German army costs less than 
tho French, and its sy.siem ul organization l.s, lie thinks, 
hotter; but, while Frunclimeu of all parlies are eager to 
grant everything which the military ant, huri ties ask for, 
Gormans grumble over every additional mark spent on 
their army. This vexes the soul of tho groat captain, and 
he thinks his countrymen show some ingratitude and mnch 
want of foresiglii, Tho respective views of the Fixjnch 
and the Germans seem, however, very rational in the 
different circumstances in which tho two natious are 
placed. The French have to invent a military machinery 
which will restore them to their natural place among tho 
Great Powers. The invention of such a machinery is 
expensive, and it is not surpri-sing that tho French, wliilo 
engaged in the proce.ss, should spend six mUlions a year 
more than Germany spends in keeping in good working 
order a machinery which she has perfected with all tho 
resources of military science. It must also bo remembered 
that Franco is a richer country than Germany, and tUo 
richor the country the more its army will cost, as soldiers 
and officers .expect more to be done for thorn ; and the 
extra expenses cntailod by the possession of Algeria must 
also ho taken into account. In the same way, when Count 
Moltkb criticizes tho French system 01 keeping np 
numerous weak battalions, and assigns a superiority to the 
German system of keeping up fewer battalions at their full 
strength, it may bo rtipliod that in Germany a national 
army has boon formed, while in Franco it is only being 
termed, and that, whilo tlio object of a nation is to 
43^76 moti taught to be soldiers, numerous battalions. 


though weak, multiply centres of instraotion. The 
lYench, too, naturally take great interest in their army, for 
they see in it the moans of regaining their self-respect, and 
a great work that is being aocomplisbod always awakens 
more ^inpathy than a great work that has \mn accom- 
plishod. Germany, on tho other hand, has to doncontrate 
its attonlion on not letting its army fall off in efficiency, 
and this is a process which awakens little ontbusiasm ; 
for ordinary ])eoplo feel that what is needful is being 
done for them, and that they Lave no part in it, 
while tho porpctnal burden of tho expense of the army 
is being always brought home to thorn by tho pressure of 
heavy laxaticii. 

Count Moltke spoke, as the Duke of Wblungton used 
often to speak, with that horror and detestation of w'ar 
which conn's from long experience of what war means, and 
which an acknowledged masl (t of the art of war can afford 
to own. No advantage, no increase of prestige, no 
addition of territory is, ho said with great earnestness, 
worth piiniha^^ing at the cost of a human life. Tho policy 
of Gerrnony must bo a strictly defensive ono. France hod so 
often fallen on divided Germany that slie not unnatu- 
rally expected that united Germany would fall on her. For 
his part ho entirely repudiated anything like the folly of 
going to war with France in older to gratify wanton pur- 
poses of ambition. It is trui', lie pointed out, that Germany 
is united ; but even in united Germany there are alien and 
discoiHl.ant eluinonts. There .are the l^Ics on the east and 
tho Lorrainers on tho west, who are only Germans in 
name, and these incongruous populations give far too much 
trouble for Gurniany to wish to have any more of them- 
It is often said that Germany Imngexxs after Holland, after 
Jleiimark, and after tho Gormaji province.s of Austna, At 
any rale Count Moltkk does not hunger after them. He 
only wants Germany to be so strong that it will be left 
alone. It is true that bo is more responsible than any 
one else f<ir tho exaction of the ce.ssion of Metz. Bnt^ 
whether ho was right or wrong, he always declared that he 
insisted on Germany having Metz for no other reason than 
tha.t its possession was fibsolatcly iieceHsar,y for tho defence 
of Germany. If mililary reasons wore to prevail, it may 
bo remarked that Count M()i;i'kh\s views arc amply con- 
tirmed by the recent w’riter on tho Ercnch army in Black- 
woody who, while saying that it is iiow too late for Germany 
to attack Eianeo, slates that the posscs.si()u of Metz by 
Germany makes it almost liopcless for the French to think 
of attacking (iermany. Never again will Paris sing 
A Berlin on the eve of a German Tvar, as if marcliing to 
Berlin were as easy as marching to Milan or Madrid. 
To get men across the Rhino would now puzzle tho 
most skdfnl French general and tho bravost French 
army. Germany sleeps in an cntrccchod camp which, on the 
side of its old enemy, is guarded by tho most elaborate 
defences. That it slioiild have to sleep in a camp, and not 
iu a smiling plain whore tlioughts of war might never outer, 
is to Count ^loL'rKE's eyes a sad necessity. But at least 
Gcrniuiiy (;an, if it is wise, take care that things shall not be 
worse than they need be, and may lot all men know that 
it has no intention of sallying out of its stronghold like a 
modiaoval noble out of his castle to plunder and terrify its 
neighbours. 

Possibly it was not to b© expected that Count Moltxe. 
should be quite just to France. Ho is the watchdog of 
Germany, and watchdogs are apt to bark even when &eir 
grounds for barking are not wholly satisfactory. Ho- 
said that he could not believe in the pacific inten- 
tions of France, because he found that the Fre:^^ 
journals were full of hatred and, spite ageinst Ger- 
many, This was unjust. There arc fodlish journals in. 
eveiy country ; but the French press as a whole has been 
singularly moderate and careful of giving iSffenoe whenever 
it seemed possible that the susceptibihties of Germany 
could bo aroused. Tho criticisms passed on Count Moltkjg'u 
own speech have been studiously sensible and fidr. Tho 
French press waited until it was known what Cowat Hols’ko 
had really said ; and then, instead of fastesuag on parti- 
cular expressions which were oeriainly open te iNKBSment, 
looked at the speech as a whole, and reoc^puied that its 
main intention was pacific. The GermAnB are really much 
more disagreeable to the French than the French are to 
the Germans. It was not the Frendi who omitted 
to iuvite Germany to take part in the new Exhi- 
bition, but the Germans who refused, when asked, to have 
anything to do with it; and the French^ passed over the 
refusal in dignified mWea Count too, when ho 
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insists witii en:iiDL6]it Core© and ^ood sens© on tbs wisdom of 
adbemg sfcrioily to a defensive poHoy, seems to have for- 
gotten ttie oolebmtod Berlin scare which not long ago made 
Europe pass through a week of trembling. It may \m pre- 
Bumedf from what he now says, that Count Moltke himself 
did not fom part of the clique which nearly succeeded in 
getting up a war in ordei^ to punish Franc© for prcsuining 
to tbmk of once more existing as a military nation. 
Bat the danger was so great that Russia, and 
ip a subordinate way England, had to intervene 
save Germany from an act of indefensiblo bully- 
ing. The mass of the German people, wish for 
nothing but to koop what they have and the 

lack of enthusiasm about their army which Count 
Moltke laments is partly to bo attributed to tbo fact that 
the Gernuins are ©ssentinny a pacific people. 'Diero nev/ir 
perhaps was a nation of conquerors which cared bo little 
fur military gloiy. Ai^d men of the first order of intelli- 
gence in Germany like Count Moltke sympathize with the 
people on this head, and would be very well pleased to see 
Germany keep altogether aloof from wav. Bat, if Count 
Moltke ignores the existence of a military clique in 
Germany, it is impossible that tho French should shut 
their eyes to it. Whothor Friineo and Germany can go 
on for a long period of years, eacdi satisfied with its own 
defensive strength and avcirso to projects of att;mk,ia more 
than any one can say. It is in Imman nature that Frcncli- 
mcn should sometimes think they would like tho day to come 
when they could at lotist show the GerrnaTia that they were 
a match for them, even if they did not exactly march to 
Berlin. But Frenchmen also say to themselves iliat war 
is a terrible thing, and that tho day of their dream.s had 
hotter be put oft* indofijiitely. It depends perhaps quite as 
much on Germany as on France whether a war in the 
near future shall be averted. If France could but bo 
really persuaded that Gerniauy thinks only of dofcuce, 
much of the irritation and alarm which Germany excites 
in J‘"ranco would die away. But Germany, if it wishes for 
peace, may bo wise not only to keep on the defensive, but 
not to keep on the defensive in a provocative way. Count 
Moltke hinted that, if the French continued to mass men on 
thoir frontier, Germany miglit have to do the same. Tho 
possession of Metz 7ind Straabu rg ought to save G erinany from 
tho supposed necessity of taking a stop which would inevit- 
ably provoke much alarm and ill feeling. As the French 
have not got Metz and Strasburg, they have to think how, 
if tlioy were attacked, they could cover Paris j and they 
must group their men where, for defensive purpo.scs, 
thqy would be wanted. Count Moi.tke was perhajis in- 
(dined to bo a little over-vigilant, and thero wa.s a demou- 
strativeiicss in hi.s tone when speaking of prccjiutions 
against France which gave his attitude a somcwiuit un- 
peaceful appearance. But ho has since bad an opportunity 
of recurring to the subject, and has explained what he said 
so as to make it as harmless as possible, and to indicate a 
determination to adhere to a strictly pacific policy. 


THE HOME. RULE DEBATE. 

debate on the motion for a Uome Rule Committee 
i was creditable to all parties, and especially to the 
Liberal Opposition. The supporters of the motion were 
for the most part temperate and courti'ous; and their 
inability to explain their policy was tlio fault of tho cause 
^y|*ich they advocated rather than of theniHclves. Tho 
satisfactory part of the debate wa.s Mr. Fokstkr’s 
inalily and powerful speech. Even if ho had confined 
hiiusClf to a ^atement ot his intentions, instead of also ex- 
posing the fallaojj^ of the proposed measure, ho would have 
done ft great service both to his party and to tho country. 
An impression had prevailed that, notwithstanding Loid 
HAHrtNGTON’s spirited declaration of two years ago, some 
of the Liberal leaders were inclined to tamper with Homo 
Rato, in the hope of roaintaining the Irish alliance 
whi<^ has existed almost without an interval since 
tho days of O’Connell. An invitation addressed by 
Mt. PhRS^TER hixnsetf to the Homo Rule nSbmbors to 
act with the Liberal party on neutral questions 
had been not unnaturally misoozistrued ; and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s annoancement, made while he was . in office, that 
ho did not know the meaning of Homo Rule, had not been 
litewdly interpreted, Mr. FoRaiEK, on behalf of tho ex- 
Ministers, ftnd Mr. Fatvcett, representing a action of 
extreme LibiBralSi have now formally repudiated 


pathy with the measure which is sometiu)cs embodied in 
a Bill, and which is on tho present occasiou implied in the 
motion for a Committeo. Of the handful of English mem- 
bers who pledged themselves at their election to obey the 
behests of their Irish constituents, Sir Wilfuiu Lawson 
alone undertook to defend his vote. It way bo doubted 
whether his Irish friends will be grateful for his humorous 
description of tho absurdity of tluiir proposal. Mr. Cowkn 
and Mr. Jacou Bright were silent; and Mr. Butt has pro- 
bably by this time roucnincc'd the hope of bringing lloiuo 
Rule within the sphere of pructical controversy by gradual 
additions t^) tbo number of ostensible English converts. 

Mr. Eorsteu's remark that a great change in the Con- 
stitutlou could nut bo rclcjgutcd to a Select Committee 
would alone have coustituled a conclusive argument 
against tlio motion. Parliament ('aiinofc abdicate tbo un- 
limited power wbicli has often bcim designaU'd as omnipo- 
tence. An Imperial rarHamcnt with other Parliaments 
exercising some of its fornuir functions would bo compelled 
on all occasions to con.sider wlictbor it might not bo tiuiis- 
gressing its assigned limits. ' Mr. 8 iiaw and the majority of 
his Irish suppoj'tcrs ondouvoured to persuade tho iiouBO that 
by voting lor inquiry members would pledge themselves 
to nothing; and one or two Iiisli mc'mbors even hinted 
thoir willingness to ronteiit tlumiselves with something less 
th.'iu an iiulopeiidont locjal Pavliamuiib ; but it was under- 
stood on all sides that tbo fU'ccpXanco of the motion w^ouhi 
lijive been an invaluable luUantago to Mr. BuXT. TM 
dift'ci'cncus between Homo Rule and Repeal have txo inturcBt 
for those who are determined to maintain tho integrity of 
tbo Prdted Kingdom. Ah ono of tho Bpeakers happily 
olworvetl, Mr. Bu'i’T had proved that Repeal was 
absurd, and Mr. P. J. Sm^tu had deiuonsl rated the im- 
possibility of IToino Rulo. Tlio jwloption of oilhor project 
would result in • soparatiun, to be incwilubly followed by 
compulsory reunion. Tbo practical objections to cither 
})Ian are, to an opponent of ilismomberment, embarrassing 
by tlioir number and tJicir irresistible weight. It would 
evidently be impossible to maintain any reKtrietions which 
miglit bc! imposed on an Irish Purliumont, for Imperial 
1 interference with Homo Rule which had been lawfully 
e.dablished would bo universally resented. It was perti- 
I nently mentioned in tlio cour.so of tho debate that the 
Dublin Corporation lately passed a resolution in favour ot 
the restoration of tho Poi»t:’s Italian dominions. A 
Parliament which would pT’obably bo accustomed to 
boast of its own sovereign ty and iiidepeudeiico vmKKI 
not abstain moro scrupulonsly than a Town Council 
from interforenco with foreign aftairs. It would bo 
too much to hop© that Mr, Parnbll or Mr. Bigoau 
should purauo thoir favouriio occupation of interrupt- 
ing businebs in a domcRtic Parliament. As, according 
to Mr. Butt’s pixjject, Ireland is still to be represouted 
in the Imperial Parliament, Homo Rulo would ailbrd Eng- 
lishmen no protection .aguinyt obstructive Irish patriotism. 

Though it was impossible to bn original in so hackneyed 
a con 1 1-0 V or sy, Mr. Foiotkr explain(?d more forcibly than 
any previous Parliamentary Bp(?ak(3r the anomalies and 
dilllcullics which would result from tim change of tho 
unwritten English Constitution into a new and artificial* 
scheme of. Confederation. Home Rulo would introduce a 
conflict between Federal ;ind State powers w'hich would 
require a Supreme Court, as in the United States, to pro- 
vide ii peaceful solution. The House of Commons applauded 
Mr. FOusrEJi’a inquii*y whether any political party w^ould 
consont to refer que.stions of (‘oustitutioual right and ot 
the division of power to any body of lawyers. If English- 
men would repudiate a newfangled (»x peri men t, Irish patriot - 
jam would treat thoadvemcidecibiuiis of u iMmrLof justice with 
prolouiid ci^uteiupt. Tho only defect in Mr. Forster’s argh- 
rnent resiiliciifrorntbonocessltyuf theca .so, which roquiredhim 
to assume that Mr. Butt’s project was serious. Loyal 
Irishmen, such as Mr. Blennkrhasset, may succeed in 
persuading thomselveB iluit Homo Rulo would be com- 
patible with the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament; but 
the constituents who return fifty or sixty Home Rule 
members to the Houso of Commons have ’ no iuteution of 
maintaining Imperial authority when they have achieved 
any kind of legislative independence. Tho speeches 
iiuado at Home Rule meetings in Ireland aro ex- 
tremely unlike the mild and argumentative discourses 
which were delivered on Tuesday last in tfie House of 
Commons. The extermination or expulsion of tho English 
intruder is represented by popular opuWs as tho chief, 
recommendation of Homo Rule. M*r, Butt himsolf has 
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never explained howboiDtcuda to create an Irish House hearers felt that, however much they might oriticize his 
of Lords, which would bo unanimously hostile to the theory utterances, they were listening to a man who was nnmls- 
nnd practice of Homo Rule. Ho has also pledged him- takably the first, or one of the first two, men in English 
self to measures of expropriation which no landowner political life. Sir Staffo&d Northcotb has no preten^ona 
would be likely to approve. In short, the motion for a of this sort. There are at least fifty men on tho Ifinis- 
Committeo and the entire fabric of Homo Rule have scarcely terial side who would have made as good a speech as ho 
a closer connexion with real irit9ntions and with practical made to the Conservative Association. It is quite true that 
policy than a Rnssian Protocol. a man may make a very tolerably good leader of the House 

While .Mr. Fowstkr demolished tho theory of Home without having any peculiar originality or force of thought 
Hulo, Mr. Fawck'jt grappled directly with a practical or language. Many humble qualities go to constitute ^ 

Q uestion which was still more intoresting to tho House of capacity for leadership ; patience, tact, honesty, and 
lommons, and espoeially to the Liberal party. Tho courie.sy. Sir Stafford Northcote has these qualities,- 
Salford election has probably put an end to the discredit, and is so far very well qualified for his post. But we havo 
able practice of buying Home Rule votes by ostensible to go back as far as Lord Altiiorp to find another instance 
concessions ; but tho indignation which has been uni- of a leader of the Honse who has had so conspicuously to 
versally expressed lias provoked a threat which Mr. rt'St liis claims oUfmoral rather than intellectual qualifica- 
Fawcistt undertook to expose and to defy. A secretary tions. The times are dull when a leader is longing to get 
of a Homo Rule Club or Li^ague has announced that tho back to his bullocks, and speaks as if he detested speaking, 
Irish in large English towns will hcnccfortli vote against or when ho descends to jokes almost too small for a comic 
the Liberals whenever their demand is refused. It would paper, and aftects to apprehend that before long Mr. Biqgar 
seem that, if Mr. 0*Donm:ll Speak'^ with authority, his will stop debate altogether by filling tho keyhole of tho 
compatriots have reversed their political predilections since entrance -door with dust. There is no harm in little sallioB 
they unanimously supported the Liberal candidate at of playful uoss like this ; but they are so completely in tho 
Manchester against tho Conservatives, when both Lad vein of Mr. Char try when addressing his constituents at 
with equal pliability conformed to their requisitions. Salford, that we might hope for something hotter when the 
Mr. Fawcrtt answers tho threat by declaring that he and loader of the Commons is making a set speech at a moment 
his friends would rather pass their lives in a minority than of unusual gravity and importance. In such a position, 
give a hypocritical adhesion to dooti’ines which they abhor, ami at siu*h a. time, the speaker is addressing not only his 
For himself he declare.^ that he would even support a Con- hearers but bis country, and a poor speech is a disappoint- 
servaiivo Government which might be endangered by its ment simply because it is poor. When a b'sliop preaches 
opposition to Homo Rule. If the Irish agitators act on in a parish church, the congregation reasonably expect to 
their declarations, they may perhaps ])roduco a rc.sult listen to a better sermon than they ordinarily get from a 
exactly opposite to that which they desiie to accomplish, curate. 

Nothing would rostoro the popularity of the Liberal party STAFVORn NoRTncoTE complained that he liad found 

more cei-tHinly than a behet that they wore tho martyi-s of paticiico exposed io extraordinary trials this Session, 
their conscientious regard to tlio national nnity. Mr. JIutt s Mr. PAiiNT.r,!, have certainly boon an insuf- 

followera havo spoilt their own market by too cynical a nuisance, not only to him but to every one in the 

use of the r electonil influence. The Salford election ^ to ouy ground for 

will probably produce a tacit understanding that coniiilainiiig of the Opposition genciully. According 
no candidate shall take .m nnfair over hia to Sir Siah'ord NoinneoTK, tho Opposition has been very 

adversary by uiiwortby concee.sions. Wli. o llie vote of vexatious beeanso it has laien Bufieriiig under a sharp dis- 
the Homo Rulo League has no longer any value, tho .ippointraent. It lioped that it was carrying tho country 
audaciousattompt tousot icperfiT-teiiua ity w uch Irishmen jt on tho Eastoni question, and when it found that 

enjoy 111 liiUgland for the destruction of Liighsli govorument country supporteil the Ministry, it had to revenge 
in Iivlancl will ncco.ssanly bo abandoned. The only painful itself by using petty tactics of annoyance and delay. ThiB 
impi^ssioii which IS letfc by tlio debate is produocil by tho acc^ouut of matters exclusively adapted to the 

expressions of discontent in which all the Jrisli speakers atinusphero of a Conservative Association. The Opposition 
concurred. Iho remedy whicdi i.s proposiMl may be map. ^silenced because tho Ministry has done what it 

plicablo and mischievons; but tho leeling cd alienation -vvished to see done. The policy of Sir Sr afford NobthcoTb 
which prevails deserves careful study. It is to be hoped p^^^y of Lord Hartington. The only disappoint, 

that at some future time Irishmen may be as incapable as ^1,^, Opposition is tho di.suppointment of finding 

bcotchmen of suspecting that their national character is tliiit tho MiriLslry docs what the Opposition thinks right, 
regarded with indifierenco or coiitcmpl. Iho spiteful What ditlcrenco could there have been in tbo recent atti- 
freaks of two or threo obscuro Irish membcr.s ought to bo tudo of England if Lord Granville had been at ibo 
visited on themselves and not on their country. Foreign Omce instead of Lord Derry ? It has been an. 

nounced that England considers herself relieved from a 

strict adhcn iico to treaties when times and circ urns tanco.s 
CURRENT POLITICS have changed. Mr. Layard has been instructed to tell 

Turkey that she shall havo no material support from 

I ^IIE meeting of the ^Middlesex Consei'vallvc A<^sociaiion England because she has forfeited by her misconduct and 
gave Sir Stafford Nori ih’ote an opportnnity of de- obstinacy tho right to claim it. Captain Hobart has 
scribing how ho behaves and feels in Ids new ca[)acity of been informed that he cannot be allowed to hold a com- 
loader of the House of Commons, lb was pialiaps a mission in tho English navy while he acts as tho Admiral 
pleasant change to liim to have an occasion wlieii it was of a foreign fleet against a Power with which .England is 
proper Ibr him to make a speech ; for, us he informed his on friendly terms. Tliere really is nothing for tho Opposi- 
hearers, ho had soino years ago been put up to a littio tion to object to. Whenever it is tbo leadors of the 
secret by Lord JJfacon.^fikld, who informed him that tho parties who are speaking, and not mere irresponsible nndc¥t 
great thing for a leader in the House to do was to bold his lings, they say precisely the same things on every point of 
tongue, and speak as seldom and as littio as possible. It importance. One set makes the most of Mr, Gladstone’s 
does not appear, however, that when he has an unbounded eccentricities, and the other makes tho most of Lord Derry’s 
opening for eloquence before him ho has very much to say, failures ; but they mean tho same thing. The joint is tho 
or thaD what he has to say is of a very Jdgh quality, Mr. same, and nothing but the garnish is difierent. One party 
Gladstone, no doubt, spoke too much when ho was leader; servos the boiled beef with carrots, and another serves it 
he could not sit still, and was like a soboolmastcr who con. with turnips ; but tho boiled beef is always there. While 
stantly interrupts his boys, instead of letting thorn say Sir Stafford Northcotk was speaking to his Conservatives, 
their lessons. Lord Beaconsfield showed mox’o tact, and Mr. Goscuen was speaking at the Mansion House; and if 
better consulted his own dignity, by maintaining a vigilant what Sir Stafford Noethcote said had been put into the 
Silence, his opponenta feeling all tho while that, if he did mouth of Mr. Goschen, and what Mr. OosoHEN said had 
speak, ho would probably say something which would be boon put into the mouth of Sir Staffobo NonmcoTE, so 
very well worth hearing. It was truly and grace- far os each touched on tho relations of England to the 
fully said of. Lord Beaconsfield, by tho loader of the East, no one would have noticed any difference. Both 
Op^sition, that when ho took part in a debate, ho agree in thinking that England ought to keep herself 
Seldom failed to raiso tho tone of the discussion ; and neutral until the interests and integrity df the Empire 
whenever ho spoke out of iho Honse ho was often para- aro threatened, and then England ought to act firmly 
dozicol and « bewildering, but ho was never poor. His and boldly. Some Conservatives have worked themselves 
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Dumber, ualess tUo Oovcrnmenti can make i.ho outbreak 
of WOT a ploa for avoiding all diacnssions that involve in- 
convetueut references to foreign aflkird. 

Both the Royalists and tho Impomlists have now 
accepted their position as candidates for cloi ical favour ; 
and the organs of each j^arty iiro doing their best to show 
that» if tlioir policy Imd been adopted, Franco would have 
been spared the melancholy results wdiieli have followed 
from the unidcation of Italy. Upon this point tlio U'gi- 
timiHts have very much the host of iho argument, ^'hey 
can taunt tho I 3 oua]>arbists with having coijaelted with tlic 
Revolution, wn' til liavi ng assou ted to I lie spoliation of the 
Pope in tho first instance, and with having v.iitdy llioiight 
that they could enter upon ;i course t^f evil-doing and _)eL j 
retain the power of stoi^ping short when it ph^asod them. 

It must 1)0 adniittod that events have made thi^ IMtranioii- 
tano ^^o\v of recent history an exceedingly |ilau-.il)le 
Olio. The nnity of Ital}^ and the unily <d‘ ({(‘rnian}^ 
have brought France nothing but. disMsIer in one 
shape or unotlier. The pediey wljieh \V(jiild Iuiao krpL Italy 
divided l^ecanso lier Luiioii would b-^ ])rejinlieial to tho 
Pope’s temporal interests, and woultl leive kept, Prussia 
feeble because a Pro' estaiit Pow’or ean never be trusted )n)t 
to uso its strength in ii way tlial. maybe rniseiiiovoiis to 
religion, wmuld to all appearanee havi- saved Fi:...ie from 
the disasters of 1S7 J. The bcgitiniist party have no diili- 
culty in cx})laiiiing their eouduet an either ol‘ these poinl.s. 
Their Bynipalliics were on the Cathedie side alike in 1859 
and 1866. Tliey were never deeeived by any fine phrases 
about nationality, or freedom, or the right at every nation 
to bo master in its own house. They tv»Vf;-aw' that, t he changes 
W'rapped up in these words thitaiened to overturn the 
old order of things abroad, and tliis wa-i :i sniHcienfc 
condeinnation of them to a paily wliose oidy reason 
for existing was their detei'niination to re-^toro tho 
old order of things at liome. Thi‘ Ihuinp-.utisi j)osition 
is much less easy to dtd’end. They iuive <0 admit 
that Kapom:on 111. tried to reeuiuuli.' the Ohureh and 
modern civilization, which in itsidf invites the c^ndemna- 
tiou of a party that (tccepts tlie Syllabus as a practical 
exposition of tiojitical philosophy. They have. explain 
how bo became a party to a convention which loll tho 
PoVB notliing but tho oily of Konie, end thereby accepted 
a precedent which was al'terwnrds a))plied with fatal logic 
^to the city of Rome itself. Tlio best case that they can 
moke out for NAroLKOX Ilf. is that lio yielded to an over- 
jiowering nccc.s.Hity ; but, though this may bo true from tho 
iittperialist point of view% it is not true from tlio Ultramon- 
tane point of view. There was no need for France to 
•quarrel with Ainstria, or to be on good terms with Italy. 
Tho EMrEiioR may have been under obligations whioh 
iifc would have been incuiivimient or dangoruus to ignore ; 
but that only proves how ill-uilvisrMl Franco whs to take an 
Emperor, with his engagements, when she might have had 
her lawful King for the asking without any huoh embar- 
L'ufiBing accoiripanimculs. Their frank regiudiatiou of tlm 
luiporialist policy does not prevtmt tho liegitimists from 
making eonurion cause with tho IkmapurtistH against the 
Government for tlie time being. The two parties fully 
tfecoguizo that there can in tlie end bo no j>eaco between 
ta ; but they are dpi ally willing to postpone hostilities 
luntil they have disposed of their common enemy, the 1 
Republic. ! 

Tho beat ally that either party ha.s at ])rcs(‘nt is tho 
Italian Ministry, and their ability to eiubarniss their own 
Qovorninent will greatly do p(3nd un what goes on at Rome. 
Th4) Committco of the Senate lins reported iigain.st tho 
Glcriml Abuses Bill, and if the Ministry accept this as an 
excuse for letting it drop, the PorE aviII be dc[)rived of bis 
most telling plea. If iho Italian Goverumemt arc really 
about to enter on a comfio of ecclesiastical jicr.sucution, it 
will bo impossible to keep iho Catholics of nther countries 
treating the subject as ono that closely coiioornK 
them. The French Ministry may do their utmost to sileiicc 
the olergy and tbe Catholic press, but their utmost is not 
likel]^ to Como to much. The interest felt in tho PorE’s posi- 
tion is too extensive and too genuine to bo easily suppressed, 
and the ndoptiou of &ny really stringent measnves to suppress 
it would involve the Cabinet in a Buries of annoying con- 
flicts with the bishops, and, through the bishops, with tho 
entire Bight. If the Italian Ministiy withdraw tho 
Abuses Bill, the French Government will be able 
to represent that there is nothing new in thv) Mituaiion, and 
that; the Pofe is no worse off than ho liaa beon any time 
years. Uni'ortanately the Italian Cabinet has 


its own difTicultioB to arrange, and if it moderates 
occlcsiiiRtioal policy, it may easily lose the majority which 
it gained at tho last general election. On tho wh^e, 
thereliiru, the proRpoots lor the remainder of tho Session at 
Vex’saiUoa arc unsatisfactory. Factions arc strong, the 
Government is weak, and the disposition whioh the French 
Jicgislatiirc has lalcly sliown to avoid all dangerous or 
coniprumising quest ions i.s now sorioufily impaired. 


TUP PMVFRSITIKS lUkL. 

(juict, not to ssy humdrum, diameter of the con - 
I vnsation vvhicdi Lord FiiANCls FJkkvkv invited pre- 
viou ly to the ifouwo of Gorrimous going into Committee 
upon rhe Univcisitics B)ll leads to the reasonable expecta- 
tion that tho iiiciisure will he, in tlio words of Sir Willum 
Uaiu'os. irr — who is not apt, e.\ccpt by accidcjit, to drift into 
tlu3 character of m fact, an enabling Bill. Indeed 

\\C‘ may regard llu; dciiate, and in particular the a.ssurance.s 
Avith wliidi Mr. IImidv cnnclnded it, ns terminating Avbat 
we may call tho idle i\'ll<)wship.s episode. There can bo 
no doubt; Unit L*)rd Sai.i.^isuiiy, when ho gave rein to tho 
epigrammatic iiicisivcm ss of liis rhetoric, did not forecast the 
appreliciibions wliich his words, in their naked abstraction, 
could not fail to conviy to persons of less fervid imagina- 
tion. Uowover, Iho apdtatioii would have been probably 
shortened iu face of the explanations which so rapidly and 
so abundantly showered down, had it not been for iho 
promjitncsS with which the extremo parly of University 
Uefoniier.s at Oxford took advantage of so unexpected 
a windfall of luck. These gentlemen, wlio may bo 
said to occupy a position in tho worM of acaJornic 
ailmini'^l ration iiol dissimilar from that Avliich tho 
Home lUilcTs claim among politicians, or the Comtists 
among religionists, Avere ready with tlnit inl'ulliblo 
re^ourcc of a party which is all leaders and no followers — 
a voliinio of essays. Tlie supposed exigi ncics of a Prisons 
Avhieh was after all Avitlidrawn, led to the collapse in 
tljo Session of 7876 of University legisluiion, and in the 
meanwhile the literary success of their manilcsto had 
Hut emboldened the pioneers of Re.search to take tho 
academic Btump. Tho Govcrnmenli proposal I'cappeared 
siih^ijintially as it had disappeared, only that ilie separate 
]{ill.s for the two Universities were joined together, and 
that, upon the Oxford Commission, the name over 
which the most lively figliting was threatened wua 
replaced by a respected Lead of a House; and iliafc 
a very eminent man, whose antecedents would point 
to bis being Cambi'idge by education, tliough Oxford 
by aeeideiit, was replaced by a bona fida illustratioTi of tho 
latt(T University. The Bill was ri'ad a .second time iu tho 
earliest days of ilic Session, and until Thursday evening 
continmnl litfully to reap[)ear upon tbo Order Book, only 
to be postponed at the good pleasure of Mr. BmaAU and 
his friend.s. 

It was clear that the measure, coming up for discussion 
iu Gomniittcc under these circumst}ince.s, though it miglit 
nob want any further certificate of good character, would be 
none tho worse for obtaining its tcbtimoiiial. Plainly speak- 
ing, its previous history Jiad been so fragmentary a record 
of Kjiasmodic appearances and disapj>caraiicea, that tlie 
j genorjil convonieueo would bo much advanced by making 
I hihiilu rasa of all former debates, and dealing with the 
j principles Avhich might be laid down at this stage as IhoRO 
I <0 which tho inure detailed dobate.s over the clauses should 
bo confined. The.so may be biiefly summed upin jtliel 
Htatemeni that tho Bill is intended on its llieoi*eticui side to 
rccx>gnize tlie collegiuto system as tho fouudatiou of the 
Univci'sities, tho existence of prize endow^ments as tho 
; toll Avhicb abstract philosophy pays to living human- nature, 
j and the education of the governing classes — taken m the 
! broadest sense of those words — no less than the parsuit oi 
; absolute knowledge as the condition on which tho recipients 
of those prizes are to be entitled to hold them. The 
I practical side of the Bill is that it is to be above all tbiugs 
enabling. As Mr. Hardy pointed out, the oollegos were 
to provide for their own efficiency before they Were to bo 
allowed to divert their surplus to the creation of a 
supploracntary professoriate, and even this professoriate 
was as for as possible to be connected with the colleges, 
after Iho example which, as early as the beginning of the 
century, Cambridge set (of whioh the evidence exists in 
tbo definition clause of the present Bill), when, in tho thou 
recently foui^dod College of Downing, j?rofefij5ors' of Jjaw 
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akS Medicine wro conafcitnted members of the collegiate i 

Th?oontrovej‘sy is, as a quosUoii practically niLcroshng , 
to the pnblio, csoncludod, and the luonotonoua appeal to 
the litewy and scientific reanj^ts of Gorman research is 
in the narrowest senso of the word only an academic 
thesis. Granting that the Professors and the Privat- 
docenta of a German University may represent soricthing | 
for which England cannot find a precise parallel, the sitino | 
may bo predicated of the Burscltcn, and for parallel reasons, 
'The German system, in lotting loose the iniclloctnal activity 
of tho teachers, has been equally coinpullod to restrict the 
possibility of disciplinary contnd over iho taught; and \vc 
bolieve that tho great corpomtion of }ji\ads of fnmiHc.s — 
for wjioso behalf tho Universities do, after all, in a groat 
degree exist— would bo loth, in charti ring German thinking 
at Oriel and Trinity, to uusheath G(!rinari broadswords on 
Christchurch Meadow and Parker’s Piei'O. 

The fight over tho names of the CoriimiHsioners seems 
to have ended in a rcasouablo and satisfactory riiamicr. 
'riio Government was obviously right in cxprcHsingitscou- 
fidcnce in either University by ehoosing its Commissioners 
out of its own body ; while, in making iliu choice, ])raetical 
and business-like qualifications were obviously iuoj*o to the | 
point than those of a techriieal description. When wo look • 
at the details of tho persons taken or rejected, tlio most 
obvious incident flceiUH to bo that tbe Govern meiitcimcoived | 
a head of a house at Oxtiord to be desirable and one at 
Cambridge to bo undesirable, while the Ofqnisitioii thouglita 
‘Imad of a house at Oxford nndeslrahle and one at Cambridge 
desirable. 


PATILIAIMENTAIIY IIKPOIITING. 

T ee debate and the division on Mr. llANnunv-TRACv’s 
motion showed the amount of dissnl 'sfaction which 
has been produced by tho preseiit system of Parliamentary 
reporting. Tho Goveniraent were jirobably well advised in 
refusing to grant an inquiry wliirh could .scarcely have led to 
any useful result. Sir Staffoud NonTnooTic has, since ho ha.s 
become leader, been too prodigal of Coniniittc(3a, 'ind he may 
reasonably object to extend the practice umiecossarily. As 
ill many other cases it is easier to recognize the evil than 
to devise a remedy ; but tho consequences of a decline in 
reporting may go to the root of J^arliameuiary govern* 
ment. In the last century tho Ilouso of Commons 
governed tho country by its inherent and direct power. At 
tho present day Parliament requires the aid and feels tho 
control of what is e.alled public opinion ; or, in other word.s, 
its . authority is shared by a community uhich has been 
educated sufliciently to cultivate an interest in politics. It 
is natural that an able democrat, such us Mr. Cowen, 
should wish to extend still further the influence of political 
clubs, of one-sided public meetings, and of the popular 
press. He is perfectly consistent in feeling and expressing 
inditferenco to full and accurate reports of Parliamcnluiy 
proceedings. In the recess, although there i.s sometimes, as 
during last autumn, abundant political activity, no party 
has, as a general rale, either desire or opportunity to hoar 
what may be said on tho other side ; and it is only at elec- 
tions that it becomes possible to ascertain whether compa- 
rative loudness of clamour coincides with prevailing con- 
victions, or even with numerical preponderance. In private 
society prudent men habitually avoid controverted topics ; 
ai^ public meetings for any serious purpose of discussion 
h^tre long been obsolete. The ordinary politician reads a 
newspaper which exaggerates his own opinions, and if he is 
of a pregiE^nous disposition ho consorts only with members 
of his own party. An hubitnal and exclusive student of 
the Daily News, who six months ago amused his leisure by 
frequenting atrocity meetings, may possibly have been in 
the right, but he was indebt^ to accident for his political 
. oHhodoxy. In dealing with less exciting subjects tho 
Singlish newspapers of the higher class are much fairer and 
more tolerant than those or America or of Franco ; but 
thieyare permanently directed by the same persons, who 
’ore properly anxious to maintain and propagate their Own 
doctrine. 

Pathnnientpy debate has become the only offectivo 
form of political controversy. Except porliaps m obscure 
debating societies, there \3 ho other place in whicli adverse 
parties meet on«equal terms, and deal with ccmffioti&g 
arguments. It is in some. degree because speechus in the 
House of Commons are rarely addressed to couistitaehts 


that they cxerciso enormous iufincncc bcyouil iho walls of 
PaiTiamcut. Headers of newspaper j-eports, coiu^ciou^^ly 
or unccm.sciously, recognize a gouniu'^ conliiot of opiuiotis, 
and learn tho true issues which can only be raised by 
opposing ailvociitca. Mr. romai’kcd with Irnth 

that Pavliameutary reports were never so full and t*la])()rate 
as in tho years which tbllowed tho Jb Bill. It was in 
that iiuio that Sir Hoijkut Peel, by his speeches in Pur- 
]iam(3nt, r(*con verted the country to Conservatism. The 
advantage of tho oporalion may he diHjmtod by those who 
differ froni his opinions; but tho result was attained by 
thoroughly li'giiinmte moans. Tlie inouibcr in tho story 
who boa.stc(l that speeches on tho other side, Uiough they 
had often chiingod his opinions. had never aflheled his votes, 
paid an involuntary tribute to the jiowor of eloquence and 
reason. Wh» u tho m ajority of tho zealons ]jarl isan’a oFSociatos 
had boon Ljug .subjected to tlic same process, their policy and 
consequently the voti'S of their adherents would bo sensibly 
modified. Neither iho iinpr)rt‘ni(v nor tho rarity of free 
clisensHion is gonerally nuricr.siootl. Tbo wl»olc adminis- 
tration of jiisrieu- dopeiuJs on tho un limited freedom of 
advocacy which has long been established in Engiand. A 
modo of govcrmiiont uhicli ultimately resta on popular 
majorities can only work well undc^r tlie s.ame conditions ; 
and the piiblieity of l^irli.iiiienfary ilebiito.s has hitherto 
approx i mat «‘Iy .sati.slied the coji'liiauis of political educa- 
tion. Tho minority is more c.spccially coneenied in muiu- 
taining livcdoni of (iiseilssioii, which is oU.eii distasteful to 
popiiliir pohtieians. ^Ir. Cop.den use,«l to protest against 
lemiing articles in newspapers; and Mr. Cowi.E would not 
regret the yu|)[>ves3ion of Parliainnitary debates. There is 
no doubt that it is much easier to out vole an oppoucutthan 
to answer hi.s arguTneuta. In theologleiil quarrels, domi- 
nant soots liavo uniformly desired to !-ilcuco their heretical 
adver.surlo.s, though they have profcs.sedly been X'cady to 
eonfuto them. 

Tho greatc.st orators in the IlouvSt; of Commons might 
have been expected to rcgaril with personal inditierenct 
tlio decline in Parliamentary ropurliiig which still leaves 
room for fall versions of tlieir own spt?echoH. ]Vtr, Brksht 
perhaps expressed the suvseeptibility of an artist who is 
naturally ulli'ndod by tho obliteration of Ids delicate. refine-- 
monts of workmanship. To newspaper readers Mr, 
IJiin..ier’s reported speeches upj>ear musterpieces of style; 
but there cun be no doubt that tho original composition 
wnm more perfcclly finished. Air, Glad.si'ONK was more 
paradoxical in hi.s regret for tho umission of useful 
statistics or facts wJdch are on^itted by reporters because 
they have no room to spare for uninteresting details. It 
wmuld of course bo possible to publisli literal transcripts of 
every word which is spoken in Parliainent; bub readers 
could not be so easily procurad as shorthand writers. It 
is unnecessary that tho whole community should be 
consulted on tho matters which form the subject 
of discussion in Cdiumittees of Supply. Parliament 
has some business which is exclusively its own, while 
in great jiolitical controvorsie.s it is tho organ of tho whole 
country. During the debate several members aptly re- 
miuded tho llou.so that a complete and elaborate rocord of 
its proceedings would be useless if it were only printed to be 
laid on the shelf. The influence of Parliament depends in 
great measure on newspaper reports, which can only be 
furnished by private cntorpinso displayed in a particular 
form. Thirty or forty years ago it seemed that tbo 
necessary publicity was eficctually secured ; bat tho osta- 
blishment of penny newspapers has greatly deteriorated tlw 
reports. The Thnus oniy two or throe years ago was 
apparently on the point of following the miscbievoiia 
example of sonao of the cheap papers. At that time 
speeches were sometimes given in the summary more fully 
than in the ordinary report; and comments in leading 
aidiclcs were often unintelligible because the cori'espondiiig 
passages of the debate were not reported. For the present 
tlio older and better practice of reporting has bc«a 
resumed ; but an accidental cause has led to the omissioa 
of a not inconsiderable part of Parliamentary prooeedingn-. 
Country papers have for some years past pubtxshcd tba 
telegraphic news of the morning at the same time at whitb 
it appears in London ; and they have conaequeuUy oom*^ 
peted on advantageous terns with rivals who are, notwith- 
standing Mr. GiADSTOKifi's preference for the provineW 
press, much t^jr superiors in general literary merit. Tlie 
London jwopriotors bare consequeu^y procured tho 
despatch cu fast trains iu the early morning, which deliver 
the London papers beforo break&&(rtim<> over a great 
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of tiDglaiid. The hour of publication has iheroforo neoes- 
satily been altered; and the roportors are compelled to 
omit nearly all the debates which occur after midnight. 
The indignant contempt which ia felt in the llouso of 
Octomons for two or throe obstructive mombera would be 
more fully shared by the wliolo community if the late dis- 
'^cnsBions and divisions were I'cportcd. 

There is perhaps some gromnl for the apprehension that 
the publication of liteml rt poi U of speeches would tend to 
encourage loquacity ; but the .strongest objection to the 
proposal of an official report is that it would never bo read. 
The comparative space allotted to various spi^akcrs was, in 
the Ijest days of ^{iirliamcnLitry repoi-tiiig, a rough kind of 
natural selection tending to the ultimate survival of the 
fittest. It is true that unjustiiiable partiality or ill will 
was in a few instances displayed, though Mr. Whallkv’.s 
' suspicion that he has been wronged by 1>1 train on tano re- 
porters may probably be fanciful. As long as ihroo or four 
full reports wei*o published every morning, some security 
was afforded against undue preference and personal spite. 
An otficial shorthand report would protect the w'orst 
speakers as well as the bo>t. It is unfortuuatoly u.scless to 
remonstrate with tho couducturs of newspaju is, who, wliou 
their own practices arc called in quc.sr.ion, display 
with wilful ostentation a kind of ogot sui which is 
regarded in tho case of h^ss privileged |)ersonage.s as 
a proof of bad taste. If the Times filiould at any 
future period carry into etl'eet its recent threat, of descou- 
tiuuing the publication of full re ports, it will probably bo 
necossary for the House of Commons to adopt the imperfect 
remotiy of employing official shorthand w'nters. Tho sub- 
stituto would DO comparatively inefficient, l>ut tho publicity 
of debates could not bo sacriliccd without an clFort. Tho 
establishment of Parliamentary supremacy was gradual and 
imperceptible. Us decline may [>erliap.s commence when 
the community becomes indilferont to Parliamentary 
debates. Tho StAtc and Federal Leuislativo Bodies of tho 
United States exorcise comparatively little intluonce, and 
it may bo doubted whether the circurnslanco that their 
" debates are scarcely reported is a cause or :ui effect. It is 
not a satisfactory rcllectioii that the ppopri(?iors of two or 
three uewspapoi's have the key of tho English Constitution 
in their pockets. 

SOUTH AFRICAN FEDERATIOxN. 

ORD GREY’S observations on the South Africa Bill 
which was read a .six'ond time on Monday may here- 
after be recurred to as an example of fulfilled prophecy. It 
is impossible not to feel that he lias very great reason for 
the fears which he expresses. The most formidable pi’oblem 
with which the English Government hus to deal in South 
Africa is the existence of a powerful native population. Lord 
Carnarvon stated, in moving the second reading of the Bill, 
that in the opinion of. Sir Gaunkt Woi.skley no source of 
danger in South Africa i.s so great as tho extensive posses- 
sion of arms by tho natives; and when it is added that 
these arms arc possessed by a race which numbers a million 
in Uio Englisli Colonie.s, and at least another million in tho 
Trunsvaui State, it nced.s no argument to show how truly 
Sir Garnet Woi.sklev has estimated tho situation. Lord 
Grey contends that this is not a state of things ta 
which what ia called respon.sible govcnirneut can bo safely 
applied. In dealing with savuge.s it is essential to bo firm, con- 
sistent, and just. But there c.an be neither firmness nor 
consistency in an administration which is liable to bo 
changed every six inuiith.s ; and as for justice, what 
^hauco is thoro of its being dealt out to a native majority 
by an Aaaombly returned by a white minority ? In South 
Africa either tho natives must be represented, in which 
case the supiomo power will be vested in tho hands of 
savages who are altogether unfit for it, or they must bo 
left without representation, in wliich case they will bo at 
the mercy of a clas.s whoso interests are entirely opposed 
to theirs. When a small civilizinl minority and a large 
nucivilized majority have to livo side by side in tbe same 
commanity, the only sate mode of dealing with them is to 
placo thorn both under tho control of an impartial authority. 
The Homo Government is such an authority ; but, bo long 
as tlie conditions of South Africa remain what they are, 
no colpnial Government can possibly answer to tiie d^rip- 
tion* Lord CAi^DWXtL nrg^, in answer to these forebodingSi 
that since tho inti*oduction of reBpon.sible government 
into the separ^e South Afncan Colonies the native popu- 


lation has gone on increasing in prosperity and advandpg 
in civilization. Unfortunately, the past as painted .by 
Lord Cardwelii is not incompatibio with th<^ futtfro as 
painted by Lord Grey. Tho protection that English law 
has accorded to tho nativei has induced them to come oveT 
into English territory in very largo numbers. In Natal it 
ia estimated tliat they have increased as much in a day as 
the wliito population in a year. It is not until the natives 
have become formiduldo that the danger of responsible 
gijvcrnmont is felt ; until then tho materials of danger 
only preparing. That a war of races is more than possible 
in South Africa can scarcely bo denied, and the system of 
Government eatabli.shed by Lord Caunakvon’s Bill may too 
ju'obably bo found a very ini‘tlL;ci ual means of averting it. 

It is possibh?, however, admit all this, and yet to feel 
that sofne such nn^aanro us iiord Caknauvon proposes is the 
bo.sl that can bo devised under tho circumstancos. It is 
too lalu to discuss the propriety of introducing responsible 
govcrnineut into South Africa. It has been introduced, 
and it cannot now bo withdrawn. Tho only question 
therefore to bo considered is whether rc.sponsible govern- 
ment as it now exist.«, or responsible government as it will 
cxi.st antler Lord Caknaiivon’s Bill, is tho more likely to 
justify Lord Gkki’s alarm. Lord Carnarvon’s speech 
is conclusive upon this point. So long as the South 
African Colonics arc divided, it is in tho power of the least 
wise among them to precipitate a native war; while the 
natives are not deterred from pnicipitating it on their side 
by the visible strength which union will confer on 
the white population. It is in the colonies in 
which the wliito settlers are fewest and the natives 
most numerous that hasty and imprudent counsels are most 
likely to find acccptaiieo. If tho colonics are united into 
a single Federation, these imprudent counsels will at least 
bo tempered by the inllueiice of communities which have 
more to lose, if not more to risk. It may be that in the 
I end the attitude of a South African Fedoiation towards the 
I uatives will bo as jirovoeativo of hostilities as the atti- 
I tilde of a single colony. But it i.s not likely to bo so in tbe 
; first instance, and the longer a war of races can be post- 
poned, tho more chance there will bo of averting it alto- 
gether. Tho example of Barbadoes has lately shown Low 
I obstinate and unreasonable the behaviour of a very fimidl 
I colony can be. It is unlikely that, if the Sbohktauv (jI 
State had been in communication with a West Indian 
Confederation, ho would have been met with so much 
childish petulance. There is ground for hope that tin 
action of tho South African Confederation will be equally 
superior to the action of its separate members. 

The special feature of Lord Carnarvon’s Bill is the 
number of points which it loaves to bo settled hereafter. 
Though negotiations have been going on botween tho Colo- 
nics and the Liumo Government for a considerable period, 
the details of a scheme of federation have not yet been 
arranged. Two months ago Lord Carnarvon thought that 
some progress had been marie, and the draft Bill which he 
then sent out for consideration contained a more definitive 
proposal of union than ho now feels able to bring forward. 
In the draft Bill tho several colonies composing the con- 
fedemtion were to be represented proportionately to then 
population, and tho term population’’ was defined to 
excludo African natives. This provision was strongly ob- 
jected to by the white settlers lu Natal. The total popu. 
lation of Natal is about 370,000, and tho total popula- 
tion of tho Cape Colony is about 721,000. This would 
give Natal half as many members in the Logislal} ;^' 
as the Cape Colony. But, inasmuch as the whites in 
only number about 20,000, while the whites in the Cape 
Colony number about 273,000, Natal under the dralt 
Bdl would only have had one member for every thirteei. 
members returned by the Capo. It was not to bo ex 
pected that Natal should submit without remonstrance 
to a discrepancy of this magnitude. The existeneq ol 
a native population does coutribute something to tbe 
induBtiy and prosperity of tho colony, ancl though 
Natal might bo better off if her whole population were 
whites, she would certainly bo worse off if these 20,000 
whites composed her whole population, same diffi- 
culty was felt at tbe formation of the American Union, and 
it was there got over by including tbreo-fifths of the slaves 
in the estimate of the population of tbe several States. Sir 
Hsnrt Babklt says tw thia plan wpnld not work well 
in South Africa, and s^gests that the revenue of 
each colony be taken into account as well as its 
popnlMioa, and that the representation of each in the 
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I/bgiBlattiro b© determined by the comparative products of | 
these two factors. In the draft Bill, again, the Legislative i 
Council was to bo appointed by the Governor-General, and, 
considering the many objections to a system under which 
both Chambers are elective, this nlan is in itself perhaps 
the best that can be suggested. It has not been so regarded, 
however, at the Cape. In the history of that colony, a 
Council elected by the aggregate constituencies of the 
Eastern and Western provinces has played an important 
part, and SirHiflNBy Bakkja' reports that the clause making 
the members of the Legislative Council noraineos of the 
Governor-General is generally objected to. His own im- 
pression whilo in Australia was that the elective Ooiincil 
of Victoria, returned by large constituencies composed 
of voters possessing a higher property qualification 
tba|t that demanded from the doctors to the Assembly, 
“ W'as far better adapted to act harmoniously as 
“ a Conservative check ** than tlie nominee Council 
of New South Wales. The idea which finds most 
favour in the Cape Colony is that the immibers of the 
Legislative Conncil should bo elected by iho provincial 
Legislatures for a term of years, just as the United »Slate.s 
Senate is elected by the Legi.^laturos of the several States. 
The provinces of the Confcdcmtioii, according to the draft 
Bill, were to be governed by a President app(jirjtcd by the 
Quijen, and holding oilico during her ph?asure. Sir Henuy 
llAUKf.y inclines to making those appoint menfs elective, 
whilo in Natal it seems to bo thought tliat they had btdter 
be vested in the Covonior- (Ion oral. Upon all these points 
Lord Carnarvon has so framed the revised Bill as to leave 
room for forthor conaiderntion. The Logifllativo Council 
and the House of A^cmbly are to represent iho various 
provinces of the Union, not according to popn la- 
lion, but in such proportions as the Queen may 
“ direct.*’ Tlie members of the Legislative (kmncil 
aix) to be appointed “ as the (Juekn may direct.’" 
The chief exe(3utiv(3 officer of each province is to boar 
such title, and to be aiipointed in such manner “ as the 
“ (^)i;KEN may direct.” All tlieso matters will hereafter bo 
arranged by correspondence between the Homo Govern- 
ment and the colonics, and tlic conclusions finally arrived 
at will be announced by an Order iii Council. In this 
way a union will bo constituted into which any or all of 
the Colonies and State.s of KSouth Africa may voluntarily 
enter. No pressure of any kind will he applied ; but 
ns soon as any two or more edouies shall agree to be con- 
federated together under one general Government and 
Legislature, the Qukkn is cmjiowrrcMl to declare by nn 
Order in Council the union aeconiplished. Lord Carnar- 
von deserves the highest credit for the jiatient forbearance 
with which he has conducted the whole negotiation. 


THE BURIAL LAWS. 

T he grievance of the Dissenters about the Burial Laws 
is now a very old story, and has been discu.s8ed over 
and over again and of cour.se nothing new can be said 
about it. Btill the debate in the Hou.se of Ijords on 
Thursday has served a useful purpose in bringing out very 
clearly the essential elements of the question and presenting 
it in a plain matter-of-fact and practical form. It has also 
revealed in a very significant manner the spirit and motives 
of the opponents of the measure. The general scope of the Bill 
may begatberedfrom the preamble, which seta forth that “it 
“ is expedient, with a view to the protection of public health, 
“ to make further provision respecting the closing of bnrial- 
“♦grounds which are injurious to health; to facilitate the 
“ establishment of new burial-grounds ; and to consoH- 
“ date, with amendments, the Acts relating to burials.” 
The opportunity has also been taken of testing 
the sincerity of the Dissenters in their professed 
desire for the settlement of a question which they 
seem to find, especially just now in the dearth of other 
subjects, a very convenient pretext for party agita- 
tion.^ There is usually very little use in trying to con- 
ciliate people who are determined, for ibeir own reasons, 
not to be conciliated ; and it is indeed plain that the politi- 
cal Dissenters aro simply exasperated at the prospect 
of losing Or useful cry. The legislative history of 
the last balf-century is a record of a series of conces- 
sioiis to this class which have been successively accepted 
as a fulfilment of all that was requited; but hew claims 
have continnany been invented, and thei^ can be no 
4onbt as to the ' ultimate object '^hioh the agita* 


tors have in vfew. As Lord Sai.isuurt remarked/^* tW 
“ Sibyl of old, if somewhat hard-fisted, was honest, ^ 

“ stuck to her bargain ; but the Sibyl of our time, though 
“ she demands more if yon refuse her offer, demands a 

great deal moi’e if you concede it.” It is, tficrefote, 
hardly to ho expected that the Noncottformists will acce'^t 
any compromise, however reasonable, of such a controversy; 
and the only question is whether they will Ix) able to carry 
out their design of obstructing an important sanitary 
measure, for the sake of a small and rather fanciful de- 
nominational grievance. 

The greater part of the Bill is occupied with provisions 
for the protection of the public health, as to which there 
cannot be any dispute, except perhaps as to certain detailB 
which may easily bo settled iu OoinmiAtee. The evidence 
of the iiecossify for legislation of this kind is indeed quite 
conclusive, and admits of no auswer. The Bench is 
unariiinou.s in its coiuJeruation of wdint Chief Justlco 
CocKBUiiN justly calls “ this complicated, entangled, and 
“ confused mass of legislation.” Moreover, the law is not 
only confusing and dilficult to administer, but it is not 
adapted to the circumstaucoH of the present day. The 
Vestries have power, if they choose, whon a burial- 
grouml is closed Order of Council, to eBtablish 
another; but they cannot bo compelled to do so, and 
in some cases tlicy gro.ssly neglect their duty in this 
respect. At Northampton, for instance, the Vestry has 
persistently refused to avail itself of its permissive power, 
and there people have to bo buried in unconsccrated 
ground. Other defects of the law are that neither a Vestry 
nor a Burial Board has powers for the compulsory pur- 
chase of land ; and that the Home Secretary, under whoso 
supervision siKili matters come, has no authority to enforce 
inspection of burial-groun(k, though it seems to bo greatly 
wanted. It has boon stated by the Duke of BicilMOND 
that in the rural districts there are churchyards in which 
the bones of the dead are brought to the surface at each 
new intcnncrd, and which are still open for further corrup- 
tions; and the Bishop of Oxford has also said that “he 
“ hears constantly of gros.s scandals arising from iho 
“ overcro'vding of churchyards.” In order to meet these 
ditticuUics, the Bill proposes tliat the jurisdiction over 
burial-grounds shall be transferred to the Local Government 
Board, which, in the ease of any burial-ground where there 
is not proper space for burial, or whe]*e, by reason of its 
situation in relation to tho water-supply of any place, or by 
reason of any circumstances whatever there is any injury to 
public health, is to have power, after local inquiry, to mako 
an order that burials shall cither entirely, or subject to 
specified exc-options, be discontinued in tho churchyard in 
question. Sucli order, however, is not to bo valid nuleSs 
confirmed by an Order in Uouncil, or, if it afibets a como- 
tery established under a local Act of Parliament, vrithaut 
Parliamentary confirmation ; and there is a provision that 
closed burial-grounds shall bo maintained in propet 
sanitary condition and decent order, and protected fi^m 
deseciution. Again, there is to be a burial authority in 
every parish, and when it appears that, by reason of in- 
crease of population, or oUiorvvisc, additional ground is re- 
quired for the burial of the inhabitants of the district, the 
authority is bound to provide the necessary accommodation 
on tho re()uisitiun of twenty rate[)ayers ; or the 
Secretary of State, if tho local authority refuses or 
makes default, may, if he thinks fit, enfi^rco tho obli- 
gation. One part of such, a burial-ground is to be 
coruseex^ted and set apart for bui'ials according to the 
rites of the Church of England, and another part to bo 
unconsccrated and assigned tu burials conducted otberwiso 
than according to those rites ; and the relative proportions of 
such divisions is to bo sanct ioned by the Local Govornment 
Board. There is also to bo a chapel for each division. 
Where a burial authority is wanted, but is not established, 
the Local Board is authorized, after local inquiry, to order 
that one should bo constituted. There aro also to be fhoi- 
lities provided for the burial or sanitary authorities acquir- 
ing land for burial-grounds. 

Such is the substance of the Bill in regard to sauitaiy 
matters ; and, although there are some points—- such as that 
of the twenty ratepayers, tho Homo Secretary’s powers, 
and the question whether the Vestries ought to be invested 
with tho authority proposed — which will require careful 
consideration in Committee, it clearly coutains the elements 
of a practical and much-needed reform, and tliis is generally 
admitted. It also contains a clause providing that in 
eburobyards, on % roquesi to ih^ incumbent from tho 
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persbn in ohargo of a funeral, tho bnrial may take place ' 
without the usual n^ligious service. It ia this latter 
provisk>u which the DiAseutors resent, though it ia a 
relaxation of tho existing law >vliich they have thcmsolvt^s 
demanded. Tho incjousisLoncy of this body is strikingly 
shown in the contempt for wliat they call the “ supov- 
“ stitioTi*' of consecration — “What d'ye call it — conaoura- 
** tion P ” sneered Mr. lluiriiiT la.st year ; and another 
member mockingly described it as “ Tho Bisliop ninmblcd 
“a form of words’' — and their eagerness to b(j buried 
in ground of this kind. It might be thonj^lib that 
the Dissenters would bo tliankful bo anybody who would 
provide them with places whore they could bo buried 
comfortably after tlieir owu fusliion. But no, they are 
wretched because they are not made martyrs l>y being 
laid in the ebarohyards. 

Lord Guanvillk was of course htiidioiisly moderate and 
geutlo in his language, but the spet'ches out of (K)ors supply 
what ho loaves unsaid. The Geuenil Committee of the 
Primitive Methodists, for instance, protests against, the pro- 
posal to have two mortuary chapels in new burial- 
ground, “one of which wcmld be lvOi)t for the cxclii ivo 
“use of Epiacopulianb’,” and would Ihus “ perpetuate oven 
“in death tho most oiiious jis.su mpiioiis and distiuetioiia.” 
At tho recent Conferoiieo of the Liberation Soeii.ty resolu- 
tions wore passed objecting to “ the exclusion from con- 
“ secrated ground of all services and ;iJl moijster.s bnt 
“those of tho Chureli of Ljigland"; ami further even 
“tho divirtioii of ground into cou.sei ruled and un- 
“consecrated parts,” and “tho oxtmisiun and por- 
“petuation in burial-grounds provided Jit the public 
“ oxpenso of the exclusive rights and tho elaiin.s to 
“ exact fees now cx(jrcisod and enforced by tlie clergy 
“and dorks and sextons in the e.xisting churclii- 
“ yards.” On thi.s ground tlie Bill is wildly deuouneod as 
% “ measure originating in clerical j)ride,” and it violation 
of “liberty, justice, and religion.” Air. Piorox said ho w;is 
“ heartily ashamed of llio sn[)('r.stiti()us views emterfained 
“ with regJird to eonseeratiun,” ami yet lie 'sas furious at 
not being allowed to bo buried in sucli ground on his own 
conditions. He also called tlio Cliurcli of J’ igluud “one 
“ of tho w'orst forms of idiginus intuloi’anen ’sh.* world has 
“ ever seen.” Ahhu-miiii l^’owiiKii was still more outspoken, 
and ingonnously disclosed the aims of Ids party. I In said 
“ he thought that tho rpiostion before tho C/onferetice sliouM 
“ uHSume a practical as well as a hortatory oharactor.” Mr. 
STANSi'’i«JM3 went still further, and said he hoped that “ this 
“ attack on tho Liberal jjarty wouKl .stimulat-G ami rouso 
“ the somewhat latent sense el' the iu*ces'’.ity of union in its 
“ ranks, and that he Imiiovi'd it would tend to loosen 
“ fcho hold of the L'.tibli.shed Church on tlie alToctions 
“ of tho people, Sind to hasten the inevitable decay.” 
There is no misumierstimling this, Ju the ojiiiiion of at 
least one member of the Lite Covcriunent, tlio object of 
this agitation is to linng the Liboral.s together, and to 
hasten tho disostablishment of the Church. Lord (i uanvjuIjK 
ft«ys he does not believe this, and that, if he did, ho would 
nob have moved his Bcsolutiou ; bnt he evidently shuts his 
ears to the voices around him. It will be remembered that 
last year one of the oi’gans of tho party c' h'brated the 
“ bringing together of a powerful force, combining tho 
“ardour of the Oissimtcrs, the energy of tho Homo 
“ Balers, and the .statesmanship of tho Whigs.” Tho 
Daiiy News, tho special moiitiipicco of political dissent, 
lairges that tho Bill should bo thrown over “till tho oppor- 
tuulty cornea for Lsottling tlie dispnto on that basis of 
“ equality on which alone it can pernumeidly rest.” Free 
and unrestricted admi-ssion to the churchy an hs would, of 
coU'Fse, bo a uaefal step towards iuvjuling t l«o altar ami tho 
pulpit, and the arguments which are used in tho ono case, 
such as ihoy arc, would apply to the pnimi.scuous entry of 
all kinds of so-culh*tl ministers to tho Church to preach, 
roairy, and baptize. In short, there can bo no doubt that 
this agitation has its root in tho spiteful jealousy and 
hatred which a cerium claSvS of Dibscniers olu rish tow^ards 
the Church, as soiiielliing that liurts their vanity, and 
makes them feel inferior. 

to Lord (TR\Nvir.ii>f s Resolution, it is a viiriation from 
that of last year, bat not lesji vague and empty. His former 
Beaolntion gave permission for ‘‘silent” burials, and also 
for “ Ohrirttiau burials with a service other than that of tho 
ifistablished Chiuch.” ilo now asks, first, for what is 
ftfready gmated—iaeilitio.s for tho intermeut of persons in 
ohurohyaTils without tho use of the Burial yervico of tho 
‘ Ohutohof England ; and, next, for the funeral to be con- 


duotod with “ sach Christian and^ orderly religious obserV- 
“ ance as to them” — tho relatives or frieiida-— “ may 
“ Bcorn fit.” It is obvious, however, that this, in i^li^ 
settles nothing, and opens tho door for almost everything, 
What i.s wanted is a definite) and precise statement of what 
is to be permitted. In the House of Commons Mr. Morgan 
said, “I will toll tho House what safoguarda I would |)ro- 
“ pose. None whatever. This is a matter which wo might 
“ safi'Jy trust to tho good souse and feeling of our fellow- 
“ countrymen.” It ia notorious, liowovor, that there are 
eoctiona of tho comniiuiity who have peculiar notions aS' 
to decency and propriety ; and after tho rocent example of 
tho sort of oratory which was attempted at Mr. Odqbb’s 
funeral, it is ea.sy to conceive how tho fashion might 
spread. In a public cemetery this might not so much 
matter; but in a chuvchyunl which is uleutified withi tho 
Church it would be insuUerable. If Lord CltANViLi.E would 
propose ii clause embodying tlicso conditions, tlio contro- 
versy would be simplilied; aud possibly a satisfactory form 
might be drawn up, if tho Nouconfonnists were really in 
the mood of Lord GiiANViLJ.j-: and Lord Seluorne. Lord 
SiiAr'TT.'rfUijRV' and Mr. iMoRi.EY liavc Iried to procure tho 
aecoplanco of a comi)romist3 of thi.s kind bnt have failed. 
It is open for any oiio to contend that if this task Avorc token 
up by ono or two inculerjite Jirid rcaHonablo people, a safe 
and guarded rnle might bo devised which would put tho 
subject on a proper footing. But, though this, if possible, 
would bo satishictory to most jieople, it ia idle to expect 
that it wouhl .sjitisfy the nion^ bitter and fanatical Dissen- 
ters, or put an end to the system of party agitation of 
which it is so liandy a pretext. Under these circumstances, 
it can liardly bo hoped any ab.soluii settlement of thi-. 
particular dilliculty is practicable ; but that is no reason 
vvhy a valuable baiutary meiisiiro should be lost on account 
of a petty ecdcsjastical squabble. 


Till: ANl’lKNT THIS. 

\\/lllCN historians li.oc lo mcirnue linio lait by reigns, but bj 
▼ V (lyimih*.*;;, tin' iiuxliTU sUnlent’.s mind faiiils. We ruft) 
odvon, porlmp.s, ton dyimsties in En^lanclsince Ihoda^-sof Kgbert. 
a tljousaml ycaw ; but it. is olevtii liiimln.'il years since Ejrypt, 
con I'scitMl by llio Aridw, ceased to coiiwt the Etnpiro as her thirty- 
roiiri.h dynasty. Fully toiuTeun hundred years have to bo reckoned 
b.ick beyond (beyar ami Cleopatra, according to M. Mariette, to 
roach tho reign of Ihnue.ses TL, thtj gre.at Ses().strid of the Greeks. 
Lut Jiftmeses was tJio tliirJ king of tho ninoteimth dyujihty. Thai, 
n to euy, roughly .speaking, there were ahout twice as many 
dynasties between Jhiriieses and the founder of the Fgyptiaii 
nionarchy as there have b'en between Queen Victoria andEgbort. 
All recent inve-stiga! ions go lo prove the subsianlial truth of the 
iisl.H of Miinetho. M. Marietle virtually Uilopts them, for want of 
better, aud all Ins di^rgings help to coiifirni him in trusting them. 
Aocouling to Mauollio, there were two kings of the first dynasty, 
six of tho second, eieht of the third, and so on, nothing in their 
average of ye:u-j dilfeiiiig from our owu. iSo that our English anti- 
havi* been Aery nu derato in placing the foundation of tho 
t.;') |.i i.iii nuui.ireh) b wk nt a period so remote as :’7(;o B.c.,nnd even 
Iboi 1*0, \M(h his l^uml^lte of 3,000, aud M. Mariette, who does 
not he-.il ale to adopt M.uie,tho with 5,000 at once, have eoino- 
tliing of proof on their .side. To att.dn tluirefore any adequate 
iiotiniis o!i the subject of Egyptian chrojiology is by no moans 
an easy tusk. Tlie mind accustoimMl to measiiro time by our 
slunt J'.ngiifth sirtudards ivfuse.s to digest the nuts offered by 
.M.uaitho. fliere are evident taults in the copies which are extant. 
J'liev are theiuselvi s only ([notations made by ancient authors, and 
are mJlmf^^^tIY corrupt. Om^ turiin with almost a gleam of hope 
lo MaiK'iho’s assertion that King Apappns, of tho sixth dynasty, 
wa..; a iri ml, and reigned f(«* a cejilury. But Papi means a gialit 
in the ancient language of tho Nile valley, imw reprt'sonted by 
Goptie, and, in an inscription now at Boulak which is undoubtedjy 
of the si.\th dynasty, mention is acLiuilly made of tlie hundred years 
of li is reign. "What are wo to do? Among other frantic etforta 
lately made lo resist evidence of t,hi.9 kind, some one has supposed 
that thoe old Egyptians cut up one year into three or four. But 
what Ciiu they make of King Pupi’s nine cubits? 

The lablot of Ounn, to which we have referred, was found in 
a tomb at Abydus, Ihe iinciont This. It records the life oud 
ser vices of the lunctionary whose name it bears, and ia among the 
spoils with which M. Mariette baa enriched tho Khedive’s museum. 
By coinpariaon with another tablet he has made out tho names of 
four IdngH of this sixth dyuuatv, which, accordinj^ to all historical 
analogy, ought to be wholly falrulous. But this ts oal^ one aiuot^ 
many uxamplcs which could bo given of the which M. 

Mariette is working, and of the success which has so far attended his 
Ifiboui's. Ho has literally discovered the rematns of This, or 
Thini.«3, tho ciwdle of tho Egyptiim mouftTchy. Their site whs 
kiKtv\ti, it ia true; but they wore buried in sand and in the mud* 
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heaps aec^umalatQd by centuries of unburat brick. Abo\'o ftll,in 
tho^rrow passage between two walls of a templo there, Jie has 
found the now femous teblet of Abydus, casts of which are m all 
th4 mnseaine, Sere Sethi I. aim his mighty son Karnes^?# II. are 
renroseuted offering aacrificee to twcntwix of the kings Avbo pro- 
ceed them. The list bemns with Menes. The names arc a 
•selection from those mven by Manetho, as are the names on the 
Hall of Ancestors at Kamac, and thoso on the lablet of Sakkara. 
M. Mariatte speaks but slightingly of a fragmentary tablet also 
known os that of Abydus, which is in the British Miisoum ; hut 
M. Marieite’s countrymen have unfortunately, in matii ra of tliia 
Itind, given the world too many examples of whiit Mr. Ilerlx'vt 
ypencer describes os the bias of patriotism ; and the English 
traveller ^vill probably go home without any diminution in the 
reverence he feels for the thirty kings whose unnivis remain upon 
it. After the first shock is over, and the mind has begun to judge 
with comparative culmness of these stupendously long periods, 
they separate themselves into distinct groups. .Tu.st m on the 
■ tablets selections were made among the too miniorous predecessors, 
80 , in endeavouring to classify the wondius of Egypt, the 
modern traveller finds it convonieiit to disciivd his original icle.is 
of the ancient civilization. To many the whole list of Pharaohs 
from Menes to Ptolemy Physcon consists of one long unhn)ken 
line; the religion, the laugunge, the liubils, the dwolliag-phiccs, 
tlie burial-places, the “ antiJias " now dug up or manuftictiirod, all 
belong to one people, one succtij^sioii of kings— nay, to judge by 
what we boar and road, ono period. A^nciont Egypt is coniri»sh:‘d 
with modern, as one might contrast the (lomnuonvoalth with (lio 
reijjii of Charles 11. No attempt is made to reMicinlK.r that the 
period which separated the first Sethi IVom the last Pt<»h*my was 
probably as long as the whole Christian eia. In that time all tlio 
kings were not groat, powerful, and rich. And in the old timo 
b^)fore them, though heri», us wo havii sof'u, yi^irs I'lil us ua a 
inoasiiro, were there not oightoeii dyiiHsiioa, of whieli some con- 
sisted of half a dozen kings P TlaU ad<»zon kings, moro or less, 
soems a small thing in Egyptian lory ; hut there are only six 
reign.s between us and good (iueen Anne, flourished, as .«oiiio 
boiievG, in the grey dawn of our civilization. If we then attempt 
to systematize ouv ideas, espocially with rereience to ]^gy(>tifln art, | 
ilirough which alone Ihu iincient days survive, and with which 
more than any thing olso llie modern traveller has to do, w'c lind 
iliat there are two or three distinct periods of which we hear fro- 
Huontly, while all tlm rest are forgotten. I'ho age, of the Pyramids 
eomert to our notice first ; but os wo ascend the river wo hour of it 
no iiioiv. The civil i/, at ion of the fourth dvu.isly wasgveit. We 
.-00 it in tho very first and finest monumonts, lus well ns in tln^ 
ueighhi Hiring tombs at {t^akkaVi. But al'fer the Pyrarnids are past 
we come to a blank, What is known of tlio fifth (Ivnanty, 
except that tboy ruled I’Vypt. from hilepharitin<‘ ? 'fhon comes a 
period of fable, unlohs wo are willing to believe the storie.s of 
Nitocris and her slijiper and Old Apuppus and his nine cubits; and 
I lien there is night again for five more (hmu^lies, during wJiose 
leign a period, iiccoiding to Mnnetho, of four cwnturie.s and a half 
chipseil. The iuonuments are almost luutc about them, 'flio arts 
did not ilourish under them. We talk of the 1I \ ksos, or slu'pherd 
kings, Imt those live families were J’'gypti;in. M. Miuietle eoiijeo 
Uires that Egypt was overrun by foieipuers, and that the lists of 
Ivings are only those of tho legitimnte .succession of tlie crown, lie 
iliisius it may, there is a gleam ot light under tJu* twelfth dynasty, 
that of the Dsirtasensaud Aiueneiiiliaa ; hut during thoso four or 
five centuries, perhaps longer, h’gypt was in ubstnirity, pevlu.jM 
Nunk in UubariBiii, the arts forgoUen, and only a f.iiut tradition of 
religion here and there preserved. vSuidi u period in tlio life of a 
niilion i.s wsullicient to Imnsform it altogether. The iCgypliaus 
under Osirtasen were not the piuiio as tho J'lgvplians who built llic 
pyramids. We miglit as wtdl ascribe tSttuiefienge and Salisbury 
Cathedral to the same period, and }uu‘haps throw in St. I'aufs arul 
the ucw Houses of Parliumenl, us coiifuso tho Pyramid huiid«Tj 
with the architects of Medinet Aboo, or the Queen who reurod the 
obelisk at Karmic with Cleopatra. With Osirtasen J. came a 
revival which lasted till the invasion of Cambyaos, for tlio inv.a- 
sion of the Hykeoa did not wholly interrupt the progre.'^.H 
of civilization. It was one of them who brought israol into 
Egypt, and under the family of Sethi, whose (Ic.^icendant 
Monephtttb must have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus, Egypt 
attained her highest pitch of glory. Then followed Ibo evil days 
of tho Ethiopians and the Persians, and we have Ajw momi- 
meote until tho first Ptolemy came to Aloxiiudriaas the saviour 
of Egypt. If w© care to pursue tho alternate waxing and waning 
to our own day, it is easy to do so. The Arabs nrought in a 
state of comparative civilization. * There are mosqiu's at Cairo 
and elsewhere of tho ninth, and especially of the thirteenth, cen- 
tury quite worthy to compare with the aichitectuwd achievements 
cf Ibimeses and Ptolemy, and infinitely auperior to them in archi- 
tectural skill, as distingnishAd fixim mei'o brute lores. Then follows 
the rude of tho Turk, the opprussion of tho pcoplo. and the dark 
age of architoctmre and all the arts. The mosque oi Melumiet Ali, 
with its stucco ornament and painted alabaster, b^rs the .same 
relation to the mosque of Bultan Hasson that a Copt monastery 
bears to Dendera. 

The great Bameses reckoned bock to Menes atTliis, The civili- 
zation under which Thebes and Memphis flourished waa a revival, 
teiitatiive at first and slow to improve, of what in the distant past 
liad lK»n the civilization of the Pyramid builders. The groat 
monuments of Lower klgypt wore there to tell meu- of the race 
which had preceded them on the same ground so many centuries 


before. Probably ther^> wer« priests and holy rites which hadxiom 
down from the ancients of This. Piolwhly there wore genealog^ta 
to prove tho identity of the rac£!fl of Upper tmd Ijowev Egy^. But 
the god.s changed with the men, and the worbhippera and 

Isis, of Phtah and Horua, of A man and Chemi, of the Wolf imd 
the Crocodile, were like sects or like rival orders of friars. 
Whether anything of the original This r»^Fnnined until the reign of 
llaineses we know not. There are imi kiuples, at the least, to bo 
seen now ; but they are both of his lime. It is a pkas.'tnt excur- 
sion in the early spring, if a long one. Abydus is an out-of-tho- 
way place. 'I'lie river has loft it high and dry. PerhapB it never 
flowed very near. But it is absurd to cotije(;ture iilxmt what may 
have been five thousand years ago. Long as is the way, every on- 
thiisiaetic traveller would sco it, and ought to soe it. Mririctte and 
Murray, Brusch fuid Birch — in fact, nil tho authorities— say it 
must be visited. And so, rising up early, perhaps at Bellkmeh, 
perhaps nt Girgoh, tho ass is mldled, lUo caiiiol is laden, and we 
prepmo to cro?.s the iiitorvimiug liokhs and Si»oiul n night ia the 
temple of Hclhi. ‘‘Crossing interv*ming field.s” is a phrase 
which very imperfectly expressoa tho fatigue.^ of tho journey. The 
land of llig-yptis hero very wide. Tiiero aw gnicii crops everywhem 
— freah wiDi a grt'(Uiiiu?8 of which in England, even in irelHiul,ODe 
knows nothing. Tliero am llocks and herds in 'abundance, as of 
old, “ even wry much cattle,” anil at iutorvale tho intense emerald 
colour is roliovrd by wide fields of com in full ear where the 
rmpors arc at woik, cr immenso tnictfiof b*»ajH in pod, or lupins na, 
hipb a man's head, or clover which CijQcwils even (ho great car- 
cfiMO of thf‘ hiifhilo. Here ami there sUngora, oocli lilto ot, Simon 
Siylitcs on hi.'? pillar, alternate tlu^ bu'^ines.s of a sc-orocrow with 
that of a culton-bpinner. Clothes are pcrliaps cheaper in Egypt than 
they were Avlum Mr. Beightoii painted tils ‘‘.•^linger,” but, except in 
drawing wafer with ihti’sliadoof, few siieli slatue.s of living broii/e 
pro to be been. A nother di'^appoiulment ia Ofjually licarablo. We aiv 
acciiHtoiued to think of Kpypt as a place devoid of fiowers, as, in 
fact, the opp.irite of til') “ Klowery ivUnd ” with which it is so often 
Compared. But, iu Marcli, between Cirgeh and Abydiip, or, as tho 
Avahfl cull it, llaiMkit, there h no lack of llowera. AgTcat orchis, 
in particular, periumes tho air ovorywlurti with a econt liko 
vanillc, its i,ill spikes heuing while ihuve.rs gi'aduftlly changing 
into Biilphur c»dour at tho top. Tho ground is starred with a little 
uxeye, a v<'ry good iniilatiun of our own ‘‘ weo, modest, Crimson- 
tipped flow or,*' finil man v luiolhor might bo uieutioneil. A» 
Abydus is rcnrht*d, the sun Uigin.s to set, and tho oud of a fiair 
hours' ride iu tho iifleinoon k^ivi's very little timo for sighl-soeiiig 
btdbre the smlden darlme^-s of the South conies down. A chamber 
of tboTeinjih) of SfUhi hn.s to bt^ selected Hrs a rostiug-place, carpels 
have to oe spread, supper prep.-ired and oaten, with an aiidieiicse 
of imtive.s, donkey boys, guides and sellers of mtihuR^ looking 
on as at a rosa) fcas’i, A similar interest is excited by tho 

traveller’s prebiirations for lietl. But it is not hard to obtain 
moiiorate Heclusiou in one of the north -west-onr chanibera ; 
find if tho night ia not tou siiKrj', and tho snoring of tho 
Arabs loo huid, iJjo lurking of tho dogs too jncessunl,, 
and tho mock alarms of nciuious rubbers loo well acted, a 
fair sleep may bo obtained, with the ghostly forms of old, 
Ifluimolis Jo(iliir>g down tlirougii the .Mlarhght, and tho tail Columtia 
of tho court existing long simdows across tho floor and up to tli© 
gaunt ligijre.s on liie wall, (lamping iu the tomplo w^ould lo moifi 
pleasant if the rubbish and dust "woro e)otir<‘d away as it is at 
Ldlou. Tho wall which contaiiis the Inbh I is alono worth all tlm 
sculptures of Edioii ; jet there a guardian looks after the Umplo,. 
and gladly reeei\{.s Dm snuill which tho traveller as gladly 
m\j6. Tho seulplures uro wvivlhy of tho most careful study. 
Much colour iciiuiiiH on them, find on Die walls of tho inner hall 
the highest style of Ibimosinii art bus been employed. It is not 
often that the jirt of tho same period pre.-^enls so many difftuing 
degrees of e.xcollonco’as does that of the reign of liomeses Jl. At 
Cierf-IIossayn, for exiiniplo, the acme of deformity oud shapeless- 
ness is reacli.nl. A t Biyt-ol- Welly, not far oli’, on tho other hand, 
there is somo exqiii'-ito wmrk. Hero at This we have several kind.^ 
of 8eiil}^turo in has-rolicfside by aide. In the outer hall it is coarse, 
heavily outlined, tho figuiv.':^ being roundeil within the outline, so 
as to gi\«^ a fal.4t‘ fippe-ounc? of relief. This is the style in vogue 
in tho latiT lemplo.s of the Ptolemaic time, fu the second hall, 
iiowover, a delicjUe loxv relief, which belongs only to the best 
work, covciN thi* walla. Similar sciilpturo, but of a much oarlio.’ 
poriod, cK’cnr.s iu Dm tomb of Tih at Siikkaru, and a small o.vample 
of it is, iVom its a jce-s^-ibility, well known to tmvelhii-s, at iSilsilis. 
Some of the figuj‘(;fi at Alndusaro of encliauting beaqty. (.'teiriy 
site attended by goddess* eucJi of them wearing on her face 
expression tif subliiuo hiippines.s and tranquil dignity, while the 
King Rpproaciics humbly and olVera a tribute of incense. E.vquisito 
borders of flow^era hem ia each scene. Jewelry, in gold, gems, 
feathers, chains, breast-plat e.s, crowns, bracelets of various kind/ 
drosses of elaborate imtierns, tho bniiditig of tho hair— all ore care^ 
fully depicted, and each no doubt was once in iu proiier tint 
before tlie atUicks of tho “ sqiu)eze.rs,” who have, however, creatly 
©glared Abydus, The traveller is also glad to miss the ludian and 
Erencb names which disfigure so many tempIoB, ns well us tho 
rarer, but even more oflensive, names of Engushmen and Ameri- 
cans. John Smith and Thomna Jomjsaro for outdone in Egypt 
by (.Giuseppes ond Louis ; even tho fammiB Oomuiistnoij of ErSch- 
meit under Ohauqwllion, and of Germans under Jjepsiiis, having 
left vast iteoordfl Of their visits, ami insci-ibed their mimefl on wide 
expanses in Philm and Koruac and wheresoever else they came* 
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TOWN AND COCNTUY MICE. 

^OUNTRY coudins, coiintry mice, have perhaps at no period 
V>^ had quite fair play from the etndcnU of the vast and maffical 
Apoetacle of human aflaire. The original rural mouse in the fable, 
to bo eure, had rather the better of the comparison ; but that was 
because faUes are bound to be worni, and to favour what may be 
called the crust-of-bread and hollnw-tioo theory of life. In apriu*^ 
the country cousin may ho studied in his ivlatious to his town 
kinsfolk, and in autumn nnoilier nsjK^rt of the qu»*sliun may bo 
examined. On the whole, it seeuLS lliat the nwiie 1ms only the 
worse of the contrast bt^causo he has seldom had the chance of 
drawing bis own picture of the situation. The iiislrumentft of art 
have been given to the donizeim of cities. Ed'ctukat alii mvlimy 
the small squire or the pardon may quote —ho generally rememhers 
so much Imtin — as he reads ti suUrical slcetcli of liimsislf before he 
acts out to rule the imvibh, to regulate the dii*t of paupeis, and to 
subdue the pro\i(i pojicher. hor a week in May he and hia family 
are said by their satirists to enjoy themselves after their Kind, and 
bring hoi’i*or into the hoines ot their uiban kimlnMl. Town cousins 
have nn idea that their ‘spare bedronnis are a kind of s icrod places, 
into which the rural tribe ia always eager to iritrudtj. When the 
rustics have filled all tJie available space in Ilnur (iieud's house 
they form a little colony in convenient lodgings and ad jacent hotels. 
They have Ihoir own deiinito ideas of what they waul to see and 
do, and they show wonderful .staying power in the iiintter of 
aiiiu.se men Is. 'J'hey have learned a inisehio\oUH wisdom from 
journals which <;arrv Hie talk and tattle of town into i emote parts 4)f 
Cornwall aud Peebles/^hire; they know' all llmt tliei<> in to ho soon, and 
they are detenu i nod te .see it. The liino wa.s when t ie Tower and 
Madame Tussiiuds and the Zoologii'al (iardens— not on Sunday — 
aro said to have comprised ahuostall I he objects of luial curiosity. 
Hut of late it has been usidens to .speak of any of tlioao really 
sterling attiMctions. The country cousin luuglis at the Jiritish 
Museum, and is not to be inveigled into a gi'od lonely place, like 
the National Gallery, where ho cun speak out Ivmd and admire 
the paiutmg.s of deceased masters of llie llriiish scliool of Leslie 
and Uwins. lie knows when there in to bo a sale in Ling 
Street, and you tind him expre.sMiiig Iil-i eoairtO ne iuiuent before 
‘^The Blue Moulded One,” by a shy muster who>e works are 
never exhibited except at an auction. If }ou go down into the 
llorticultui'al Gardens at »South Kensington, he is there — on a 
flower-show day, llmt is— among the broken chuiis, the nniuown 
grass, the damp plu.ster statucM, and tlu‘ giuieral griminess ol 
that curious dosoUtiou, Tlie Jlorlicultur.il (iurdiMis, lo bo sure, 
on any day but ibis, would bo an lidinirable nsort i‘i- (ho country 
cousin, thinks the town cousin of satire: but it in emixuiMssing to 
meet him staring at the nsparagufl, tlio pots of sea-kale, tho 
cabbages, aud the royal and fushioiiiible per.snis ^\hom he has 
literally gone forth into the wilderness i’or to tec. 

Ill old caric4ituic8 countryfolk usetl to bo rejirc-cnted in tho 
act of parading Bond Street j men, wonicn, and children in loo.so 
order, gaping at tho hliop-Aviiuluwa and tho luoses. But the 
town-bred satirist cannot coniplniii any longer of this harm- 
less simplicitv. Ilo is rather obliged to mourn the fact 
that his relatives know somewhat too much; that lirst 
nights and private views allure them ; and that they have even 
shrewd ideas as to what days aro likely to oiler giiod comic spec- 
tacles at the House of Commons. They want to bo uduiiltod 
when Mr. Gladstone, ns they have hcai'd froni a friend, is to bo 
“ drawn,” or when nn irresponsible independent meiuber is to lire 
the train that communicates with some combustible (picstioii. Nor 
will the male country Loiisiii any longer attaeh liiiUNclf for tho 
whole day long to his womenfolk, lie !iuh his o^sn enjoyments, 
and Is familiar with many odd haunts of which the innocent dwellers 
in cities are unaware. It is dillicull to u\oid the .suspicion that he 
orcaaionally passes ft day at a suluirlmu racecourse while hia wile 
and daughters go to the Crystal l‘alacc. He knows more about 
r.it8 and ratling than he chooseu to tell, and possibly he i.s aware of 
the seciot spot wdiere some one's “ novice " is lo have a ficieiitilic 
rjilly with another sportsman's “ old man.” IVdehiriauiam has a 
charm for him, ftud so have the minor theatres, aiul during hi.s 
week of dissipation ho certainly manages lo see a great deal of 
life and to bo present at an imiiieu.se number of iiicoi)gruuu& places 
of amusement. As to his womenfolk, they do not disdain to 
improve their mind.? ft little, and they malvo not'^s of the dress of 
pjissingmemliersoftheirowuscx, whoctjrtiiinly return the conipliineut 
and take stuck of Ihciu, perhaj.s from other motives than tho desire 
of insti'uclion. The whole result is that the town cousins aro 
puzzled, perplexed, iind tlusir usual routine 4»f life broken up, and 
are driven violently from sport to sport by the rustic energy 
of their visitors. Their feelings aro so strong lluit they have 
liiken tho shape of a grudging hospitality and a sarcastic mood. 
Townsfolk complain that tho po.s.ses.sion of a spare liodroom is a 
constant invitation to boi'es, and to people who only want to make 
use of them. With an unconscious humility, they seem never to 
dream that any one can wish to piuss a week under tlieir roof from 
' love of them and enjoyment oi their company. 'J’hey grumblo. 
that to have a spare bedroom and to be hospitable means to keep 
nn hotel witbout reward. People of thia kind hold that their 
friends in the couiitr}' look on their towm house merely as a base of 

X rations whence to sally forth and nkirmish among shops, 
fttres, and picture-galleries. TJiey have nu uneasy sense, 
too, that they do not do enough for their guests ; and, indeed, it is 
hurd to piovide amusements sufficient for country people so much 
more knowing and so much more impetuous than quiet townsfolk. 
London is sc laige and so full of attractions that it beguU a sjiocies 


ofhamility in the hearts of its inhabitants. No one can want 
them for themselves, they think, when their acquaintance can be 
made so protitable, and when a visit to them oftew so man^ nleasures , 
in which their society is no necessary part. With all this numihtjr 
goes the traditional sneer at the uncivilized natives of rustic 
arishes, and altogether the town cousin by no moans makes the 
est of his kindred, and does not take thoni by the side which will 
best bear handling. By ft niiturol iuconaistoncy, he never reverses 
tho situation in fancy, but always supposes that his own visits to 
the country are acts of pure beaelicence towards tho good people 
there. 

This tlieory is llie converse of tho notion that country people 
only visit their friends in town for the sake of the external 
; attractions of Loudon. Jt is boa'jod on the notion that the iields 
1 and lanes, the hills aud rivers, have no allurements, and tliat to go 
and stay with a country cousin implies n love of his society which 
■ overlooks the duliiess of Ids neighbourhood. “ People in the 
! country are glad to^eeany one,” people in town sometimes say ; and 
' tliero is some sort of Initli in the remark, which attributes a good 
I nature and hospitality to rustic folk that they by no moans always 
' lind 1 ‘etiirued in town. To carry stmngers on long drives through 
I stony lanes to see abbeys, waterfalls, show places, ruins, is often 
at least as great a tax as are the demands of country cousins in 
! Jiondon. iiojsed are the snino kind of animals in ISomerset as in 
' Kensington, and so aro coachmen, and jnsl as difficult to mobilize. 
Tho boro of taking people through old familiHr sights in the 
I country i.s t\» groat as the tedium of tho same sort of duty in town. 

1 A mail become.s weary of saying Here (/ueon ftlargaret escaped 
I by a postern gate,” or ‘‘Tlie'm are the pistols of Bob iloy 
I ^^acgr4\go^,” tspeeially when the weapons belong to some one else, 

I and the posltu-n gate is not on his own property. Tho country 
! cousin at borne, too, \a soinctinios haunted by the fear that 
: his guests aro bored, that tliey aro making unfavourable com- 
' incuts on tlio weatber ^-wbich certainly is generally execrable in 
, the country —or that they are wearied to death by tho rector and 
, his wife. It is as difficult for country folk to believe that their 
C4iu.siii8 aio more tlian .sal islicil with the Imsh air, the trees, tho 
ahiuidunce and 11.11 urtdness of life as it is for town folk not to feel 
jealous of tho attractions of town, not to fancy that it is for the 
s:\ke of the park, and tlie theatres, and the picture-galleries, that 
their rclatitnis visit tliom. 

Town and country cousins aro most on a level when the latter 
have the conuiumd of sport— cun give the former a mount, or a rod 
on a salmon river, 4)r a lew days with paitridges and grouse. Yet 
e\en when tliujO aitruclions aro in the gift ot the country cousin, 
he probably makt‘.s lesy of llieiu to biniaolf, and more of what 
liking may exi.st iMawi'eii himself and his kinsfolk, than the town 
cousin do4\s of his own iMiwera of giving amusement. Though 
men are more sellish in sport than in love, or money-making, or 
ftmbitJ(^n, raiuntry people niv more lavisli witli their offers of sport, 
and more ungrudging than town cousins are with their sparii 
rooms and carriHg4‘,s. Rustic people are less easily annoyed, more 
lieftlthy-mimled, less disposed to quarrel with the petty incou- 
'lenience.M of a crowded liou.so. Partly out of a traditbnal affec- 
tjitiou, partly out of real faslidioiwness, some town cousins 
ar4! seriously vexed by tho dress, the voices, the uiuiff’ected ignor- 
ance ubout Home familiar things, of their country kin. One lias scon 
the town iiiouso wince because the country mouse thought that 
etchings were ptm-and-ink drawings, or bt ;aii30 tho innocent crea- 
ture had never Jieard of M. I'aiuv. Tho country cousin’s boots, 
her boimi‘t, tho fresh voi4;e.s and healthy appetite lor obvious plea- 
sures, seem an ulfeiice to tho town cousin s i-etinemcnt. Of courscj, 
ill cases like these, there lies .it tho bottom of the resentment tho 
iliead of being suppo.sed to have connexions who are not (|iute 
** genteel,” as people used to say once, or who are on a lower level 
ol culture, as some peisoiis might preler to say now. Y"et tho 
country cousin wlio&e town-bred relation iiisifits on shooting 
though ho is a hopelessly bad shot, and though in these days of 
breechloaders it is difficult to load his gun without load, has 
much moie rens4»ii to be ftshnnied of his visitor, and to dread his 
visits. What pang of the exquisitely rotined equals the annoyance 
given by a guest who will fish, though tho lop of his rod, his line, 
and his ffies fall with one dead splash upon tho water, aud 
frighten every trciut above two inches lougp Even more dire 
solecisms may be perpetrated in tho hunting-field ; and, in short, 
when town aud country mouse aro of diff'eront degrees of incom- 
plete civilization they must suffer almost equally from the inter*^ 
change of visits. In these cases the advantage, on the whqle, docs cer- 
tainly lie with tlio rustic, who is the more hearty, the more hospitable 
of the two, and, like the Turks spoken of by Consul Holmes, ** thinks 
it more dignified not to complain.” Perhaps, like the same exemplary 
person.^, he is not above taking revenge, and feels a certain hidden 
joy when he comes up to town to see his tailor and life for a 
fortnight, and to frighten bis urban relations, But the most undying 
enmity, and a grudge never to be forgotten, is naturally borne by 
young women who stand to each other in the relation of town 
and country cousins. A bonnet may produce life-long scorn and 
detestation, and these gentle creatures sometimes scan each other 
with a minute and malignant criticism which detects rusticity on 
one side and conceit aud patronage on the other. The moralistj 
beholding what man has made of man in this matter, and con- 
sidering how many inextinguishable feuds the difference of town 
and country raises among people who might be so serviceable to 
each other, will be coiitirmed in any fftvourite notions about life 
which ho may happen to entertain. 
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THE MASTERSHIP OP ST, KATTIABIOT/S HOSPITAL. 

A n ecdoBiftaticaJ question of no slight importance calls for im- 
mediate dedsion in consequence of the death of the Hon. 
William Ashley, who wae apminted by Queen Adcl«i(lo in 1839 
to the Moaiersbip of St, Katharine’s Hospital. At the time of 
his appointment no doubt had arisen, or seemed likely to arise, as 
to the perfect regularity and fitness of the order under whioh ho 
succeed^ to a position vacated by the death of Sir Herbert 
Taylor, after having been held by a series of laymen for nearly 
three centuries. If, in the subsequent development of historical j 
inquiry and of interest in ecclesiastical matters, this contented 
* flcquiescehce in things os they were has given way to serious 
^ questioning and dissatisfaction, no thought of censure or ndvorHO 
criticism has ever been as.^ociated with the name of the dis- 
tinguished Christian gentleman who has now pussc^d away from 
among us. No bettor appointment to tho Mastership of 8t. 
Kathai'iue*a Hospital could have been made when this was made, 
nearly forty years ago; but during those forty years the v/aole 1 
system upon which tho eudowmouts of ecclesiiihiical bodies in 
the Church of England had been administered bns been .sul> | 
jected to changes of vital moment, and tlio choice of Mr. 
Ashley’s successor must be considered from the point of view 
which these changes allbrd. IMr. Ashley was a layman who 
held a spiritual preferment dating from 1 148 as the head of a 
Collegiate Chapter in the Church of England, under the powers 
of an oppoiuting instrument which, having been executed by the 
late Queen Dowager, does not appear among the records ol the 
State Paper Office, butwhicli may Ihj prcHumod to have been idea- j 
tical in form with the patent granted to Sir Herbert Taylor, noini- : 
nally by George 111 . after the death of Queen Charlotte, though of i 
course really by his fricFid tho Regent, and to have contaiined a j 
dispensing clause, into the validity of which, when inserted in | 
a patent not issuing from the {Sovereign, it is needless to inquire, 1 
running as follows : — ' 

We will . . . that he the Hiiid Herbert Taylor .shall niid may take have 
bold and the haid olllee . . . nlthuiigli tho haul IJerben 'rayh)r be 

not invested with prif>t’s or any other .saeivtl order . , . Wo will iiof- 
Kvithalaiiding that Divme Worship and Alina ami other woikn of pnty of 
right to be done in the anid Uoapital or Free Ohapcl should in no nmiitier of 
wise be ncglocleJ or omitted. 

There can bo no reasonable question that, if tho ancient Collegiate* 
Church of iSt, Kathniiue-near-the-Tower had hcii standing 
us of old in the midst of the crowded populatnwj of its Piecinct, 
tho apjKiintment of a lay Dctin as head ol‘ the Ohnptor would, 
under the present circiuusUinces of the English Cliuvch, bo inipiw- 
sibie ; and we venluro to hazard a somewhat decided opinion that 
such an appointment is impossible now. Ihit the Itast liOiulon 
('ollegiate Church was desivoyod in 1825, iind llie whole 
i’reeiuct of St. Katlmniio, with the exception of a few houst*3, 
was taken down to muKe way for the construction of the fcjt. 
Xathaiine I locks. The entire property of the Pr<*c inct was s«ild 
lo the Dock Company J the smali population si ill left w<is trans- 
ferred to the parochial cliarge of the incumbent of Aldgat»i ; and 
a chapel^ ropre.seiiiing to Home extent the old collegiaie church, 
with residentiary huusc.s tturiexfd for tho use of tho Muster and 
Chapter, was erected 111 the Regents Park, where it i.s now a 
familiar object, though perhajis uot one wlmso puipo.se is very 
■easily understood. The i'ccle.siaslical character of the foundation 
was not, however, in the alightcHt particular ufleoted by tbi.s 
change. Its very aeal reinainod, and still voimiina, “ 8. K.tiharimo 
jiLXta Tuvriiu Ijond. and its apiritual jurisdiction as a itoyal 
.Peculiar, within its local Precinct, by virtue of which its Coiu- 
luissary granted marriago licence-s and probates of wills, ha.s 
never btxm formally and speinlically abolished. 8t. Katharine’s 
Hospital is now, wliai it ahvavs has been, a colh‘giate 
church with its Chapter and ecclesiastical statu.*?, a distinct 
And venerable religious body in the Church of England, All 
its ancient landed estates are preserved in their integiity, with 
the single exception of the Precinct of tho House ilsoii, the pur- 
chase money 01 which is invested in the Funds. The revenues 
arising from these estates are those of a wealthy Foundation of the 
second rank ; and though the old improvident system of le.ises on 
lives or for 3;ears, renewable by payment of lines, has not vet dis- 
appeared in its results, and tho present income of the Hospital con- 
sequently does not represent its true rental, the leases are gj udimlly 
f running out, and belbro many years are past a con.'.idemhJy in- 
creased revenue — perhaps in ail exceeding 12,000/. a >e,ir— will 
accrue to the Chapter. Certain minor soiU'ce.s of incouie once be- 
longing to the Foundation have long since lapsed ; and it is un- 
necessary to add that the Chantry and other like euduwmeats 
attached to the Church of the Precinct went the way of all similar 
benefactions in the reign of Edward VI. ; hut, such as the estate-H 
of the House were before the reijrnof Henry VIll.,sueh they are now, 
and such also are the members oi the Chaprer itself. These consist, as 
^ey consisted in the original foundation by Queen Matilda in 1 148, 
and in the re-foundatibn by Queen iOeauor iu 1 273, of a Master 
and thrtsQ Brothers, all priests, and three 8istors. Cur I'eaders will 
find the names of the ladies now members of the Chapter iu their 
place under the head of “ Collegiate Chapters ” in the Vierm/ Lut ; 
and whatever doubts may be entertained as to the continuity of 
the cleric^ or of any suect^sion among the Brothers, there no 
doubt, as we have shown in a former article, that the Succession 
of the Sisters is unbroken throughout the whole period of more 
than seven himd^ years. 

The history of the Lay Mastership of this Collegiate Church is in 


its main outlines very simple indeed. As soon as "'Henry THI. 
was dead, the first Lay Master, Sir Thomas aeymemr, was ap- 
pointed by Queen Katharine Parr, and, losing his head within 
sight of hie benefice, he was succowled by Sir Francis Fiemiwg, 
whoso patent (3 Tklw. VL p. 2) contains the dwiii-naing 
clause, licet ipso clericali ordine minime iusiguitus sod forsan 
uxoratus sit vel fuerit.^’ Fleming was removed as a matter 
of course by Queen Mary in 1554, and Dr. Mallett, a 
priest and tho Queen’s Almoner, w'oa appointed in his room. 
Mallett, iu his turn, was ejected or forced to surrender the Mastor- 
sliip on the accessiou of Elizabeth, who, after a singular and abor- 
tive attempt to secularize completely the revenues of St. Katha- 
rine’s by applying them to tho ordinary expenses of the Tower, 
.subject only t(> the mainlennnco of “ ii prestes to sarvo tho euro,’’ 

iii systers,” teuno pounr women,” and a clerke to sarve the 
church,” bestowed the Mastership of tho Hospital on hor secretary, 
8ir Thorasis Wilson. This appiuntment was made in 1561, and 
the patent conferring it seeiiis to havo been un ordinaiy grant, 
containing no dispensing clause, but .sia4ilar to that by which, in 
1579, tho Dwinory <jf Ilurham was bestowed by the Queen on the 
Biiinc favoured lay eervaiit. But a dispute arose in 1562 between 
Wilson and the City of Lomlon concerning the right of holding a 
fair on Tower Hill; and Wilson’s patent proving to be invalid 
because he was not a priest, he surrendered it, and obtained a 
second jiatent, dated December 7, 1563, and conlaiuiug a singularly 
explicit 7ion ohaUmte clause : — 

Licet ipjf idem I’lioniMS Wil^joii Hieiis sit, ar rlorieali online miniino 
insignitiis, !^ed uxornhM, rt no cfimij hjguniu*^ ac alias beiicli™ 

ciJiiU'^. ft non yarrnios. 

From the days of Wilson to fliose of Mr. Ashley, every MasU*r 
has heen a laynuin, and every patcut of appoiiitun*i]l, so far as can 
be ascertained, ha*t contained a dispensing cliiust;, the same in efl'eci, 
if dilVering in tlie details of its construction, a» the closely 
hedged proviso wliich secured to Eir Thomas Wilson his Lay 
Deanery near the Tower, d’hese clauses supply a continuous chain 
of evidence, if any such were neoded, that the Masl.cr»liip is btill 
the spiritual ollice whi(di tho original rules of the Foundation and 
tho later charUus declared it to be. The e.vtrumely iugenious 
proccH-s by which Wilson managed to free himself, and, as a 
constMpienco, his suce.ssors, from the payment of lirsL-fruits and 
tonths, may be rend at length in an elaVu-uto Suto paper, but is 
loo iiilric.'iio for further relerence here. Nor is it necessary that 
wo should trace the slt'ps by w'hieli tho Found.ilioa, after the dis- 
solution of tho “ Oi^llego of St. Kathai’juo” and tho ransacking of 
tho Collegiate Ohureh with all its wealth of joweDed plato and 
luaguilicent vestment.'^, of which an inventory is preserved, in 1545, 
was re.stor<*u to its full complement of members in Chapter. It is 
siifiiciont to show tiiat tiiey ‘ w ere restored, and that tho three 
brethren, pritisls, havo now for two centuries been appointed 
according lo the terms of the original foundation. I'lial there was 
a period when the “ brothers ” lincl entirely disappeared, and a later 
period when they had reappeared, but were laymen and were not 
appointed by any lb)y.Ml patroness or patron, might be shown lobe 
more than probable; but for all practical purposes now it i.s 
enough that, with the exception of the Mastership, iho whole 
capitular body lias long been restored to the Church oii its original 
lines, and that only the restoration of the headship ns a spiritual 
ollice is wanting to lende.r it foiiiiiilly complete. To what uses 
thi.s venerable religions house should be adapted when it is com- 
plete is a larger (picHtion ihuu wo feel at liberty under existing 
circumstance's to diseu.ss. 

But a very singular error is widely pre\alent wnth respect to 
the character of tliis Fouinlilion and the nature of tho Royal 
patronage by w’hich lU capitular oU’icos are conferred. It is uot 
indofjd matter for nmeli surprihO if tho esUiblisliment in tho 
Regent’s I’avk looks \erv luueh a.s if it weie a ne.'^t of Miiccures, 
w'hope inmato.s could not bn Hvpected to do anything by reason 
of the nb.Mencc of any occupation which might, employ 

them. But this la simply im accident of tlie commercial iieces- 
sitiert, urg(*nt as they were then iuuigint'd to be, whicli led Lj the 
destructiop of the ancient church and buildings of the Hospital 
in 1825. The half-amluiy or so which has since elapsed is A 
mere parenthesis in the history ol 8t. Katharine’s; a period 
pa.s8ed in the casual occupatiou of leinporary lodgings. Y«t 
ft generation wdiich never saw the ancient church, and knows little 
or notiling of the quiet corners of ecclesiastical hiaUny, may very 
naturally have fallen into the mistako to which wc refer. It is 
Hiipposod that 8t. Katharine's Hospital is a tolloge of noble 
chjirity, h sort of nristocratic nlmshouso for the support by Ro}ai 
bounty of certain \velJ-bi»ru persons of moderate or narrow* iiioahs. 
llow', under these conditions, it sliould have found its way into the 
Clergy List is not e.xjdained ; probably beeaiiso the fact is scared v 
known. But there St. Katharine’s Jlo.spiUil actually is found, 
side by side with thu collegiate churches of Westminster ami 
Windsor. 

The patronage of all the olfices in tho Chapter is and always 
bus boon vested in the Qiiecirs of England. When Ibore is no 
Queen of England, the interim patronage is vested in the Sove- 
reign; and at tho risk of startling our readers, it is neces- 
sary to luld that tliis was the case during the whole long reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and is tho case now. For when Queen 
Eleanor's charttu* reserved tho juitronoge “ nobis et lieginis AiigiiiO 
nobis suecedentibue,” the ** Hogirue ” were meant to be itoyal 
ladies of like condition with herself; and the Queen Ooiusort lias 
I always rotainod as Queen Dowager tho patronage of this bbumbi- 
! tion for her life. Accordingly Queeu Adelaide, and nut the 
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Qrieon a Makaty, Wfta iSio who pw'^iented Mr. .\shley to 

the Mastership in 1839., Ihil this oa-lobiasiicAl palroius^e ia held 
subject to all the laws which govern pivsontatioua to other oflicea 
end beueticoa in the Church. The pcnsition of the Maater, or 
and the Bo'thera of St,. Kalbariue'a ia dialiuctly 
epiri^al by law, and their duties tiro as distinctly eccle- 
siastical, as those of the Ih-inj and Canons of WesLminator or 
Windsor, or of any rafhediMl elmrch; and as we Irivo not come 
to secularization anJ di?estnljliHlmu)nt at present, and have no 
intention of coming to sncli a p.i5-s at all, it. may very tMididenlly 
be predicted that in some way or other, and in HO)ue }».i.sitioTi auiied 
to the growing nec'd^ of the growing ami ndvanomg Oliiireh of 
England, tlie fuUue of this and nohlo Foundation, the 

Royal Hospital and free Fj.tpil »d'St. Katliarinc-iiear-tln^Tower, 
will perpetuate in the ;i‘i( s to eonie the memories of its vener.iblo 
past. Among the scheme^ f<»r nunc ndcfniately providing for tlic 
epiritiial sunervisioji of tio'. iiulrnpolis, that of a sntlVng.ui to 
relieve the Bishop of Lnmhm’H worh in h'ast liondon is one (d* iho 
simplest and most praeli' al. An i)ieoiiio for the po.-t is the nmiu 
dirticnlty, and tliis iiilj. lii hij in(>.-t j-tuigmon.'^ly found by attaching 
tho orderu and duties of a iiishtip to the Master of St. Kalli.irinetf. 


SriUNG AMONG Tlin N'OIpniEiiV ,STII1=:A]\[S. 

devotees of angling li:i\o diM-idedly an advaril.mo over 
- their tVllow’-niortals. in to tarns I heir favourite pur, vnitsnpplus 
n never-lailing object for their wiinderin;js thron di the pleasant est 
months of the vear. More e'^peeially is il .< in the early 
spring-time. It N then that the oniintry ought to beeni mo.'.t de- 
lightful ; for, lujhiJos llto Jir.st rreshm‘ss of tho o]iening year, 
tuie* has all the )ileasiire of the contrast willi the gloom <»f 
departing winter. Tlushes of iho most delicate gri‘en are 
spreading over tlie lainheape ; the birds, in the evhihiraliim of 
their reviving spirits, me siiiLriiig in eM'rybiake and copse; and 
the streams Iroui the hills which some \v(‘ek8 bdore \\<‘r»‘ rolling in 
inky torrents through dreary patches of iindting sn.jw begin to 
ripple in translucent tints as tiny sparkle in the bursts of 
Bunshiim. Ibil then the sunshine doc^i come in bursts; the 
driftingMdondfi are apt to break upon >tJii in dreindiing showeiv; 
now anvl again tluna' blow.s up a storm that recalls the mo^t rehuUlc-s 
moods ot tho winter; \s hile a tail in the tcMiiperatare may chill 
you to the marrow, nnh'.^s you k(>ep the blood in ciivnhition by 
violent exercise. So that .Mpriug es'cursions into thy hilla me 
rather toi» nuieU of a loilerv ior mohL p'Miplo. It m\y eliaiico that 
the mere amateur of nature and her (diarm.s w':i as much re- 
pvelled by her wintry aspect as the love; is disc(uulde.i who surprises 
the object of hia udoratutn wlum siie i-; di‘<liguuMl by the sym]»tom.^ 
of a heavy cold in the liead. It is more th.iii mi«cra]»ai 
pelting jt»ur,‘^elf down to .skeleli in a natural doueln* or 
Bhower-lntli when the surface of the soil is a .sleag of wab-r, 
and each gh'n and hollow a p..laco of the winds. Thoug-h prliii- 
roses and cow.slips are in full bloom, it i.s too early h>r tlic b«)l,uii*»t 
who piefeifl variety to beauty ; the (Mitomologi-«t hiniti in vniiii foi’ 
curious Ppecinieus that i.re either dormant or siiU hi embvvo ; and 
tho geologist who i.s stinlying the lehtimony of the rocks, and 
piizyiing out sermons or llieorlcs iu the stoui*s, may lind it 
tdo])})y and slippery work .scrambling over tlie sehu and tjjo 
granite. And even the li\)Ut-li,sher w'oukl gladly compouiul for 
bottled weather, .>iiu;e, setting ihe lu\nrv of sunshine alU»;<e;|i,.|- 
out of Ihu (pieslion, a hiijieiubundauee of water ironi belovv and : 
above is almost more injurious to h i.s .sport than too little. Ihit , 
then, at the worst, the <-arn‘-<t •nighu* lias all the consolations of j 
ho])e ; he i.s remiy to tak-- adv.mtuge of every elumgo in hisf.ivonr ; 
nud when things are going wi ll with him, and tho sLn*ani.s .ire in 
good order, he is amply jepaid forexpeet ilionsdeferrc<l ; while eon- 
»tiiatioiially,and in virtue oi his favourite taste'^, Jiiioughito hi* move 
iudiU’ereiit to the weather than other peoph'. Uolds and coughs 
are not in tho category of complaints to which he ia liahlo ; often, 
uf coin.se, rain is positively welcome to him, lhon;.'h doubtless he 
may ea.'^ily ha \ 0 rather loo much of it. His compai-t and well- 
Wilectcd wardrobe is tlnuonghly serviceable. The thick suit of 
rough grey tweed that bieiids so lianiionioualy with tho buslicson 
the banks will feiieo out a hitter blast or throw' olfalie.ivy sliovvcr. 
His l!e.\[ble but lirmly-iilting felt hat, fe.stooned by the eja.sU of 
silk flics, lends no hold to the snatche.s of the wind. Jliseair'V, 
■well-gi eased bools with their solid .soles will Keep him dry llirougli 
any Kiasonable amount of dam]). A long, light watcrjiroof slung 
across tho opposite sJjoiilder to hi.s creed completes hi.s campaigning 
equipment; uuless ho care to draw^ on cumbrous ti.shing stockings 
ratlier than increase the risks of rheumatism from wading, liislighi 
lugtjagt* .should containalew w ell-selected voluni(*s, thefamiliar com- 
p«niou8 of his frequent solitude, lie likes them all the bettor that 
they are intimate Iviends; and in our opinion reading is never 
more agreeable than in the intervals of hard ex».U’ci.sc sweetened by 
ftuccoBsful eport. If be hiw the knack of dressing hia own flies, so 
mucli thw better for him in more ways than one, should time 
Ihrenton to hang heavy ; and then your true angler, though he 
follows a fkdiUu-y pursuit, is in nine ca.aes out of ten of an eminently 
sociable disposition. No doubt angling may provoke to jealoitsy. 
It is annoying to find the watei’ occupied on which you had set 
your hopes and affections ; and it is more than flesh and blood can 
well bear to see some selfish churl hurry ing along ahead of you, 
hastily whipping the cream off' the pools which you meant to visit at 
your leisure. But, generally spealring, the kindly spirit of a common 


brutherliood is in tlio aacemunt. The local fishermen we disposed 
to give a friendly welcome to tliu civil-spoken atrangor who con- 
sults their experience ; nud if you desire a csompanioti at your 
evening meal, you may onbily pick up one whose converantion will 
be proiitable on tho theme that is of mexhnuatible interest to both 
parties. 

{Spring fishing is cnjoyablo aiiywhero ; even in tho tamo pieces 
of carefully pivsovved whUt within an eightcenpenny fare of 
l^ondon. But naturally I Imre is far more of pieturesqueness and 
romance about it among 111 rt uufroqueuted si reams of tho wilder 
North. If tho woodlamh arc lf.sa rich and tho leaves later in 
coming out, tho air hiow.'^ fit^fflier olf the breezy mnors,iind there is 
infinitely more of variety in tlio hindscapo. The train luis dropped ‘ 
you ill some Hubalantinlly built old-fashioned hltlo town, lying 
locked in among hills tliat have the pixdeusion to lie called 

inountainp. Tlieuce you pursue your journey in A nriuiitive coach, 
with a few hearty fa rnirr.s arnl sliepherd.s, and possibly a couple of 
chivry eomniercial goatlenien " for your J'ellovv-travoller.s. And 
the.so Norlh-eonntry b.vgmon, be it observed in passing, are by no 
iiUMiH bad fellow.s, and :ne ofleri exeellent company; whilo you 
have every re:isoii to be ;.*riiti ful to tlieia as a body, since they 
Keep up the st.iidaid of the eookery in the out-of-the- 
way inns. You drive out under an embattled archway, 
n iiioinori.il of tlie dn'. -s of forays and btvrder raid,s, and 
begin ihi* nf ii)e w^luding v.ilk'y that leads up to 

the <li'-l int soiireeM of tlie viu'f, in the very heart of a labyrinth 
of hills. The liule town oiiee Il'Ii hLdiiiui, tho country grows 
speedily mure loiieh solitaiy farm-sleadlngs that dot the 

sides oi' tlie dale are li mid further between. J’heu tho arablo 
lanil grows le.^s irs the lulls clo^e in and the .noil hicomos less 
kindly; whilo, on tlie oilier Ji.ind, the wealth of the prosperous 
ownm-s displays ilsidf more cousjiieuonsly in their nocks and 
herds. The 'jlop.'.i of tlio hills uro covered with hitiiUs gam- 
bolling round tlieir ^eti^le, ir.oUuTs, w’li Ho a inultitudinous sound 
of bleating r>)io\\s ih.ii. jiuiidreds of hidden Jiollows are as 
populous us iho uroijiid sou .see. And, b ^ides that bloating, in 
tho way of inusie V(»u hme tho nihli of the river, which between 
o.ieh gently menmlering reach in -(Mch strolch of strath goe.s 
loirrving down through areliiiielagoes of boulders, and ffashiug iu 
foam over tniv alei'Kili'. Soon the thinner and scaiiti'T grass 
begins to roughen inlo the juMtlier ; airl then (he songoftho intssol- 
tbimsh ninl the twitter of tlie \ el low hammer in the hedges i.s 
replaeed ])y the shrill erow of the groii. e. finally, after having 
risen higli <mt of siglit, and s mnd of the accompanying stveiim. 
von dip down ra]ddiy a.ain to rejoin it, in tho brook where it 
barely leaves room foi* tlie vilhi'-e and (or llie snug little hostelr) 
which is to b.' \our jiiV'Cil. restiu i- place. 

A .stroll U]) Die valley wliilc dinner is <"(‘tting ready makes you 
pray all the mmsi devoutly tbr projotje.ii.s weather on the morrow, 
'fho water i.s in e\'eelk‘'it. order, though ])o.^Mb]y a little too full; 
but then it will tiiio down in the no.\t few hours, should Ihorc be 
no fall of rain in the ineanliuie. And the next morning you ai\> 
piobably congratulating youi>clf; for though there is a promiae 
of sunshine when tin*, fog shidl lift, yet a warm breeze is blowing 
from the w«‘sl, and the day is likely to be far from idoudless. You 
cro.^H ilu‘ old grey bridge, with its sleep idngdo arch and the deep 
bhu'k pool below il, the pool eirectually protecUsl from your 
alteiilion.s by piecipitoiis b.uil s and llio cO]'M‘ of etraggling timber 
willi br.melies fe.iihering^ to tho wii lev's edge. Indeed, for half 
a mile or so, further ajiproreh *ls well nigh impracticable; but 
afterwards yon emerge into irioro open country, although every 
hero and theio are, still patches of alder. FUevvhero, how- 
ever, you can e.i.st your flies to your heart's content. According 
a.s the hills cleae iu or ree.ede, the bordering meadow is broader or 
more narrow ; theie an; tufts of thiekly ilowcriiig primroses where it 
is dam pest, and .iliuady it begins to be enamelled with the summer 
crops of butlereiips and daisie.M. The air is full of fragrance from 
tho hroom and gevi-e, wliich are covered with their masses of 
yellow hliJssom, bueked up in the middle distance with expanses of 
brown heather. N'ou breast a steady fall in the ground, and 
the little river llnshes swiftly along in a tempting succession of 
poi>l.s and nislics and swirls of broken backwater. The waier- 
nusels are flitting I'roiu stone to stone ; here and there in a sedgy 
corner the w^aler-liona are leisurely swimming towards tho cover, 
and every now' and then you hear the plunge of a water-rat, amt 
see the black head leaving the trail behind it, as he stiikea out under 
water lor the opposite hunk. The lurks are pouring down th^r 
chorus from overhead, and the linnets singing in the patches of 
bhioiu. Tho cushet-dove.s that are the curse of tho larmers iit 
those p.irts are cooing from each neighbouring bit of cowr. 
Occasionally the hoiurac, caw of a rook comes in not unmelodiously,. 
as lie wings his .slow flight overhead ; and more once your sileiit 
approach senrts a brother angler in the shape of a heron. As- 
for game, although those hali-highUnd domains are seldom so 
woll stocked ns e.states iu the lowland, you come upon many a ]^ir 
of partridges holding loving converse on their nesting arrange- 
nionta ; and the rabbits, which burrow easily in that gravelly soil, 
are coutiiuiully making a rush from their forma in the roots of the 
tufts of rushes. A walk of this kind must be a didiglrt to any 
mortal ; but, with the added excitement of a happy day's Ashing, 
to the keen angler it becomes a thing to be remembered. In 
ailer seasons you can recall each incident— where you raised 
that trout under the drooping alder bouf^, and bow you lost 
that other lively ^ntleman in the landing. Fortunately you 
are not fishing for blood or weight or prizes or against time. You 
have bad ample leisure to look about you and enjoy yourself; and 
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theAttu is high Umex^ afteruoon end the sky clear, and tho 
fifth are ceasing to hiK throw yourself on the bank after your 
labours with a dear consoience. , , , , 

Nor is your day’s pleasuring aenouftly marred shoald a chengo 
Dome over the wefttW. You may have watched the cloiida 
from the west rolling up in vapoury .maseefl, and heaping 
theniftdlvea in watery foldi over the hill-lops, till they aeemed 
to come sinking downwards under their own weight. The 
light hvoezo, after an ominous lull, has Ix^giin to whistle rather 
^Idly, preparatory to really getting up,” The tish in their 
pn)8Cieii<w of the <;oming storm have nil of a suddon coasod to 
rise to you. Nor do you altogether regret it. For the sun is 
. still milking a struggle to show himself, and the lights are 
dngularJy gi’aud and lurid. On oiio side everything is swatlicd in 
inik and vapour ; on the other, a sharply-detinod landscape is 
«xtraordinarity bright and clear, although the advanciug diiuiioss 
4ind the thickening sluidows are fast encroaching on that luminous 
strip. Ily thift time wo may a.s8\iine that you have buckled up 
your piscatory belongings and secured Joursclf in your mackin- 
tosh-, for the dissolving rain-clouds^ lire beginning to descamd 
upon you, as they only can come down in the hills. Ihii the odd.s 
-are that your spirits are not dashed in the slightest by the down- 
pour as you walk homewards, doubling brislJy, with the wind 
•driving the sheets of water on your bock. The iiiris.«o invigorating, 
in spite of the moisture, and tlie memoricF of tho morning are still 
J 90 bright to you. So that, even should it prove homotliing more 
than a passing storm, you may poss^'tsts yourself in juiticnce till the 
abating of tho Hoods; and these brusquo IraiisilioiiM of an April 
In tho uplands tuuke your sojourn among thorn scarcely the lobn 
enjoyable. 


TOE TERF SWJNULF. 

\ N old nursery rhyme inculcates on childieii that 

It ia a .sin to sloal a pin. 

Much more to steal a gicalcr thing ; 

and, however questionable niay be the monility of the hitter part 
of this sentiment, there is no doubt that, so far o-s public interest 
and severity of punishment are concerned, oilonces against pro- 
perty ai'o estimated very much according to the imiguiUido of tluv 
subject, of tho crime. To steal a cuunies&’s iew< h is iu law no j 
greater crime than to (ilch a pewter pot from u public-house rail; j 
1o acquire 40,000/. by establishing a sham bank is teclmically the | 
same ollence as obtaining a sovereign by u mendacious licgging ! 
letter; while to seek to oust the rightful owner fnjiu a large landed 
estate by perjury, and to cost the country 6o,0(X)/. in obtaining a 
conviction, is a misdomeanmir precisely on tho same footitig as that 
of taho swearing iu a trumpery asisfiult caso bt‘l'oio a magistrate. 
But the feeling towards the culprit.^ in oacli class of chsos ia vei-y 
ditl'erent. In fact, since steam destroyed the roiuanco of the road 
by iibolibliiiig tho dii&hiug and popular liigliwayinan, the m/ignatea 
of crime have been plutocrats rather tliau urietocrats, depending 
for fanu* on the magniludo of their undortakingH iinu-c. than on the 
daring of their exploits. And certainly amoiiu' thi^ ph^beiiiu cla-is 
of malefactors Benson aiul his ab.sociate.s, reeculiy coiuicted at tho 
Old Bailey, me onlitlcd to a proud pr<*-eminence ; fur it must 
not bo supposed that the prosecutrix iu this particular C4\8e was 
their only victim, or that the sum of io,ooo/. and more Ex- 
tracted from her represented the U)Liil ot the plunder amassed by 
this gang of consumiimte swindlers ; the evidence went to show 
■ tiiat they transacted business with an extensive connexion, and 
their gams must be taken to have been proportionately large. In 
fact, 4o,0(;o/. was hinted qt as a moderate estimate of the partner- 
ship capital. Moreover, the Iriuid, if not no\el in design, wa.s so 
ingenious in form, so thoitiiighly and cleverly carried out, and the 
disclosures made in the couise of the proceeding.'j were sosUrtlinir, 
tliat, apart from tho moio money questioii, ihu ctt.so seems to call 
for some notice. 

Tho principal offender, who, amongst numorous aliases, answered 
to the name of Benson, was not unknown to fame, though of 
course, by the ndca of criminal ])nK-odur«, nothing was disclosed 
as to his ttutecodents until alter the jury had fouiul their verdict. 
On a former occasion he has traded on the credulity and charity 
^ of human nature, os uqw on its cJcdulity and cupidity. 801110 six 
ye^s ago be boldly pi'csonted hiin.self, under the ebarm^tor of the 
Maire of Ohateaudun, to the civic authorities of Lomion, who then 
had the mAnagemeat and distribution of tho fund rui.'^cd for the 
French sufferers bjr the war with (hsmuiwy ; and he proourgj no 
less tlkOD 1,000/. tor the needs of his (li>iti(-:4($ed }xasAutry, liesides 
being treated with the greatest cousidevatioii and sympathy bv 
the kindly dispeuMrs of the national chiuity. On being arrested, 
either remorse at his abuse of their gonero&ity or the anticipation 
of inevitable eitliviction drove him to make a dotormiued attempt 
at suicide by setting lire to the fund lure in bis coll; but 
he survived the injuries thus received to undergo his sen- 
tence of a year’s imprisonment, lie now reappears on the 
crimirol stsge in league with certain kindred .spirits, who had 
conceived a brilliaiit idea ibr tm-nuig 10 account the passion 
for sporting niatUirs so rapidly spreading on the Continent. AH 
our mvourite mtional pislimes, the alien ioutatiou of which 

r aw fto ludicpouft to the'Britishmind,^^^ classed iu France under 
geneiio iuune of Bport,” and the first step taken by tliese 
ci«% tra4m on foreign sportir^ propensities was to get a news- 
paper cttcablUy oonoootOd and prints in lildisburgh under the taking 


title of TM The , only number of this intmatiMf porio^ 

dicol which scorns to have btjen issued bore Uie figmxe 1,713 thua 
indicating an uld-ostablished journal, and contained news more or 
less authentic on various racing to^jics, with a goodly array of sham 
advertisements i but the most important portion coiwiated of 
glowiug encomiums on a Mr. Mouigomory, described in a fead- 
mg article as a pattern of mirightnosa and generosity, who 
by his marvellims knowleilgo of horse-flosh had amassed a 
colossal foriuDG on the Ti’urf, and during the distress in l^nea- 
shire consoquont on the American war hii<l distinguished himself 
by colleclbig i,6co/. fur the open'll ! vts at Tattei-^aU's, invest- 
ing that sum on hi.s owm risk ou llartingtoa for the Cesare- 
witcli, and thus incruapiug the amount handed over to the fund 
to 80,000/. The FMiubujgh printer must have been strangely 
delicient ia the iistutcue&s with wliioli his coimtrvmeu are ci-editod ; 
for, be^idtts furnishing without hesitation tlio ^‘curiodity of 
liteniturc” above mentioned, he was also obliging enough to 
supply a number of printed and stamped cheriuea drawn on ** The 
Kojal Bank of London, Agar ('Ibaiubers, Charing Cross’' — a 
tinaiicial ostiibUsbmoiit which might eU'^ily have been a>certained 
to have about os much roiiJ existence as The l»ank of JOiegance.” 
Tho next manuiuvro wn» jiulicion.-ily to disseminate copies of the 
peper so obtained in places w hero accural e information iijion Euglkh 
sporting matlevs was not likely to liitvo pendmted. Finch copy 
was accomp.'inicd by a circular wliich set forth that the blameless 
Montgomery’s unparalleled and iiivaiisblo success bad rendered 
tho bookmakers so sliy t»f dealing with him that ho ioiiud it im- 
poflsiblo to obtain fl^)Ul them tJie cuiTeiit odds, whereby, instead 
of winning 736, 5(X)/. in tho p.ist year, ho had only been 
fiblo to realize 567,500/., and that he was thertToi’e ilesirous 
of eatablishing i‘elalion.s with per&oria abro.id, wim, for a 
consideration 111 the sh.apo of eommission, wamld diMinu suspieixm 
by acting as Interniedlanes iu llio deposit of his sutkes and tho 
ivceipt of his iiilulliblo wiuiiingH. A ioreijzn l.lirectory subperjuently 
difctt-overed iil the head-quMrlers of the gang dearly eiiougn iudi- 
eated the means of InronuatioTi which piocured (or the tkmntess 
Alarie Cecilo do (loncomt, a widow Iiidv roridmg at Cbutoau 
Cioncuiirt in tho department of the Alarne, the disliuguh^hcd 
honour of receiving gratis a copy of 77 ir and its at- 

tendant circular. U nproleeted females, \v liether w idowa orspiiisters, 
have always shared wdth jderg'ymen and rotirod olhcers the re- 
putation of nH’ording thii easiest jirey to swindlcm wdio oHt*v large 
interest on small capitals ; ami the present ca.8o wa.s 110 exception 
to the rule. Tho bait took, and a corrcftpoiulcnee ensued, as n 
result of which Mme. do (jloncourt midortook to iissist Mr. 
Monigoniory in the way suggested. F’urthwith tmnsactions on a 
gigantic were entered upon botwHui Mr. Montgomery on the 
one Jiand and Mr. F’rnnci.'^, a •* sworn bookmaker,” on tho other, 
though wliat tlie hitter Jind sw’orn to do or not to do was left im- 
expkiined. All these negotiations wore carried on througli tho 
medium of Mme. do (iiaicoLirt and the cheques on the Koyal 
Bank of London, Ihoto documents being tilled u}> for fabidouH 
.nuonnts to represent Mr. Montgomery's in\estinent,‘s and to still 
larger amounts to lepivhent hi.H returned staJvcs and winnings. It 
is pcrhnp.s unnocesfcary to state that ihu of Air. Montgomery, 
or, Hs he called him.^elf in signing the ehe([ue&, ibr tho pin-poso 01 
concealing his identity from those with whom ho made tho bets, 
Ceorgo Simpson, and tho “sworn boolnnaker” ably sus- 
tained throughout by Benson luui one or more of his associates. 

80 prolitable did Mr. Montguinery’s speoulalion.s apjioar to be tbai 
Mme. de Goncourl soon got tired ol’ being, in legal phrasvb A mere 
couduit-pipe, and desired to divert a portion of the golden stream so 
cuimUintly and largely llowing through her hands. The commission 
appeal’s to have been left l(» nccumnlate, and Wc next find the 
un.suspccting lady entnisling Air. Fraiioi.«^, on the advice of Mjt. 
Aloiitgumery, with tln» sum of 800/., toboiuve.stedon a certain horse 
about te run at J liineaster. And now bi'gan a serie.s of lalse repro- 
sentutions unulo with tho view of indiicing’^ Mine, do (toncoiirt to 
iiicreusc her stakes, the bare statement of which may raise a feeling 
of aitonisliment that any one could bo so guileless as to credit them. 
But tho ^leiu’ing the letters read in court tendtd materially to 
diminish this feeling. The rea.^ous alleged were, to a person wholly 
uniicquainted with racing mailers, wj plausible, Atme. de CJon- 
courvs corros]»orideDl3 appeared so dn^inteivstedly solicitous for her 
[ welfare, their own fortunes seeined so iniimately bound up with 
hei-s, and her hojie.s and Ji-ars alternately were so cunningly worked 
on, that, wdihoul attrilmting to tho kidy that greed of gsin with 
which she was stigmali/.etl by some of llm counsel for llio defence, 
one can otusily coneeivo the state of mind in which sho allowed 
herself to ))e plundered. 

F'ir.st, the stakes arrivoil at a time when the sworn bookmaker’s 
regi.st.er w a.s clos<al against any coinmis.Mion under 2,000/, Then a 
mysterious chaiacler called “ «n in.-^urunce bookmaker” appeared on 
the scene, who guaranteed agnin.st lo.>s, but would not condewteud to 
dual with a less sum than 4,000/., and an indemnity had to be paid 
to the tworn bookmaker on the Iran s lor of custom from bim to the 
insurance bookmaker. Thun the owner of the steed which boro 
Mme. de Goncourt’s fortunes withdrew him from competition at 
Jloncaster and entered him for tho Ayr Meeting, with enhanced 
chanct-s of success, but where unlbrtunaiely no insured br*t could be 
for less than 5,000/., which sum was ultimntely nusc'd on 
Air. Montgomery 8 glowing repre-Feritations to tho toUvJ of 10,00^. 
But, while both parties were thus hasting to be rich, Jiensou 
and hb friends committed an indiscretion which, w ithout dis- 
: respect to Mme. de Goncourt, we must cluu*acterize as wpii valent 
I to killiug the golden goose. Emboldened by tbeir previous suc^ 
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ceaaeS; they ftp|iliod to her for 30 , 000 /., on the frround that they ] 
had receive private intimation that-, i>t‘ huraua entered for . 
the |)ariicular race at Ayr, six liiul boon .sciMtchud, leavinj^ the one i 
they had selected sole poasepsor of iho field, and thoiHiforo the 
certain winner in a walk over. Mine, de (Toncoiirl, relieved of all 
anxiety and ea 8 :er to malto her fort n no by one ^^rand conp^ at once 
set horaelf to work to raise Iho necessary sum. Tbw, however, 
n^esaituted a visit to her bankers *, tboy referred lier to her notary, 
and the murder was out. Our coucejuion of notaries, mainly de- 
rived from the oj)emtic wlicro one of Ibese gentlemen fre- 
quently appears in iho last act iiiconjunctiDii with a small t^iblo and 
a large shoet of parclinnuil to B!ip}ily the h'gal .sanction to tho 
bliss of tho hero and htToine, does not suggest a class of porp(»n.s 
likely to be conversant with sporting mutior.-A; but this particukar 
notary clearly had the wit to seu that sonit thing was wrong, and ho 
spoudily put hiiiiadf in coiTiinuiiiiMlion with liis 1 ‘mgiir.h bn thren, ’ 
with the happy fo.siilt of nltiinately brin;jing Ilensan and biS four 
friends to tiui Centml Criminal Court, and of r< hloriiig to Mine, do 
Ooncourt all but a fraction of that mouey lioiu w'hirh fIio had boeu 
piirtod on the easy and expoditinus terms veeo;jiii/.e<l by a proverb 
which it would ho discourteous to apply to a lad v. 

But, with prisoners ns with hares, thougli the lIiNt thing is to 
catch them, the cooking is not always an easy matti'f, jind liio 
defonsivo tactics of Ben.son and Go., no le^> (Mn fully planned and 
carried out than their audacious sysl»'in of a track, tloew many 
obstacles in the way of tho proscculion, and ]'roci!i*‘d tlio jury Iho 
pleasuro of one another’s uniijlerrupti il bocn ly li»r tv.clvo davs 
and eleven nights. For prf.‘cautioiis had hcmi lalicii to ch.aiiu'o 
the proceeds of tho fraud ns soon as received info Scofadi noU's, 
tho nuinbcis of which it scciiis to he ni^t cust<»...Liy with btnkci’s 
to copy, and which are Uicrt‘'oiv diliicult liace; wdiile iho 
frequent (diariges of u.ame and abode adopted by tho aceii.^iMl 
riindcrcd eacli as <lillieult of ideuliiicaiion as tho traditimad pig 
which ran about so iliat he coidd not be counted. -Moroovor, 
thoro was reason to bolievo that atleuipts, not iiUogedUcr mis\ic- 
cessfid, had been madu U) tamper ^^ith some at least of tho wardens 
of Xowgnle, Mi» as to enable the jirisonors. whih' in confinement, 
to conc<"rt measnies for tlu‘ir del'cuee - a nudtm* which, in common 
with Mr. Baron Huddleston, wo sincerely trust will bo inudo 
tho subject of searching inquiry. Docuun ut^ fouud on the 
jirisoneiH, and possilily origin, iliug in tins freedom of inter* 
commuhiculioii, uialcrially aided tho profit <»f Iho casi*, and n<»w 
lh‘y have received the duo row aid of tin ir <!ec<lrt in tho form of 
viiriouH terms of penal survitiido and one of iiujirisomiieiit. Wo 
have not cared to distinguish iniimttdy tlu 3 pailicul.u* part taken , 
by |u*a(di in the perpetration of theoHeiicfi ; h i’ tho laoasnre of , 
pUTiislimeiit allof ted to each repre.senls fairly ei’ , !i hi.s eoinplicily | 
in tho lUHtler, though the whole ."icale of reti ihuin 0 justice sceins 
to have been li.ved soniewlmt lower tbaii would Iuino beu» 
warranted by the facts of the ca.se, perhaps in deference to a plea 
for mercy which Mine, do (Joneourt, with true womanly 

forgiveness}, uddrossod to the lleiicli niter tho ve-rdict ivas 

returned. 

Thu chiirgo.-i in the indlclnient included forgery of liio cheques 
on “the floral Hank of JiOndoii,’ the iitteiing iln' .-^.'imo well 
knowing them to be forg’ud, and the obl.iiinng 10, oo'^. from Mme. 
Uoncourt by falao pretences mid consjUiMcy ; hut Iho venlict and 
Buntmieo proceeded upon thn tir'^L ol thest* only. 'I’hi.s was 
porhap.s forlnruitc, as precluding ilie possolulitv of hjturo pro- 
ceeding.s. The forging of an iinaginnry p'-r.-roirs namo is of 
course as* much an olleiico as forging the namo of a living 
man; but some of the pvi: 30 iiei.s, liaviiig been evtrailitcd 

from Holland, and the treaty with that cnuntry not providing 
for the extradition of pei'^ons eharged with uttering 

forged docuiiicut.s, but only of tho-e chin god with forgery or 
participation in forgery, similar questions ii> t]ioi-i* raised in 
Winslow’s c'lSf' might lia\e inlcrh o'd w it h the .'speedy and final 
punishment of Benson and his friend.'^, had not tho jury fouud them 
guilty on the principal charge. 

Wo are painfully conscious of liaviu‘r dono but scant justice to 
tlia iijgonuiLy ol'lhe convicts by the iion. '-saiy oniisrion of many of 
the Hubllcr details > of tlie case — .'iuch, Ihr instance, u.^ the 
dedicate mauaer in which Mr, Montgonury lirat stimulated Mine, 
do (loncourt’s betting tendencies by magninimously wig’gcating 
that he should not consider it a brendi of conlidence if she availed 
hei'stdf of tho valuable infornuitiou noccs.sirily coming to her in 
the course of the fransactioiid on In.s behalf ; his consummale 
appeal to her sympathies on tho ground of himself possos.-sing 
children and u wife, "who was a model ol‘ discndiun, which, in 
truth, as tho Solicitor-t General drily rumurked, she w'.a.*', s}*eing that 
'Jio such person o.xisted ; or, again, tlm tact with which the com- 
nmnications from tho sworn and insuraiiuo bookmakers were 
nuifornily tiddrcBsed to M., not Mmo., de Goncourt, Mr. Montgomery 
having, on liisown statement, acted with such gentlemanly coiisulem- 
tiou ns not to disclose the sex ami rank of his distinguished client 
to those to whom ho introduced her ulfaiis. 

And BO cMidft this serio-c<n\iedy. The too conliding Mrae. do 
Goncourt returns home rejoicing with her recovered money and the 
expemsea of her trip to that Albion which she will henceforth 
regard as more than ever porjida ; while Benson, Bale, and the two 
Kerrs enter upon their dreary terms of penal servitude, which the 
iitlluencu and case oi their recent oxistuiico will render at first par- 
ticularly teiTiblo. Murray has a couiparalivelv short period of 
iiuljvisoument apportioned to him, but he will find tho hard labour 
which accompunics his sentence a sulliciently severe punishment 
to induce him to think well on his i-eleiwo before again casting in 


his lot with peraons engaged in such diiblotid' pnrsuitu as Ids late 
associates. Tiie principal felon, Benson, mentioned in a letter fjo his 
failu'i, which w'na found on him, that ho prayed momiog, noon, and 
niuht, and wo tnnst that the consolations of religion may support 
him under his present Bomewdmt trying eircumstaucoa ; but 
lliere inesislibly uyeurs to the mind a certain text relative 
to a ekuss of ]ier.sonH who devour widows' houses, and for a 
pivttMice imike long prayers,’^ which his antecedents render but too 
pertinent, and which juHtities us in an uncharitable doubt as to the 
bincerity of hia profcaaions. 


HOYAL IS'UMEKALS. 

J liijhicil tho othiT clay in Mr. R. B. Snlith^s Lectures on 
*• Mt.lniminod und Aloliainmedanism ” on the following 
cuiicn.^ p issigc : — 

i.ill Mu‘ onnqnnor Ilf Const anlino|)lo, night hundred years Inter* 
Molumiii.id till Sfiiiiul. Ihit I do not think iliey ever speak of the IVopliet 
ilu. t list ; Mill! pcriutps the uneonticiim^ homuge thu.s renderoil 
to him In ;i world wliirli nsii nsihly, nnd till very kiudy, did him such scant 
jiisliee is the login s( lulnile lh.it ejm he given to his grentnesa. 

A imilicinus vi'jidir Miitmvd to pjirody Mr. Smith’s reckoning 
bv ^o\ljig that “ pr nplo cull tho Iving of Kugluiid who began to 
rugn in ij?."] Gonrgo the Second, but tlial they do not ever 
apeak of the }).iirim Hoint of Ihigltmd as (leorgo the First.'* 

It i.s certain Iv odd if Mr. Smith iie\er heaid of Sultan Mahomet 
tho I'lrht, wdio, if not a man tjuiLo on tho scale of his grand- 
son, iills no uuiuqiortant place in Otlomati history. But 
it docs rcrtainlN bound a.s if iho paiK'gyrist of the Prophet 
taiicicAl that., jh A.ipoh'on the d’liird was Third wilhoiit any 
Scciuid, so iMahoiuct the Second was iScrond without any First. 
Some ingenious maker of lAUtin verses might parody the lines of 
1 b)iaco •- 

Undt’ nil majuM gi nor.'itnr ipso, 

Nic vigi't quidquiim .siiuilc .oit wocuudum— 

in favour of the man w'ho.se greaineps was the other way, and con- 
bisU d, not in h.uing no ehildrmi to he .siM’ond after him, but in 
having no fallitu's to be lirsl bidbro liim. 'Die whole thing becomed 
v-t moic, luuny when wo look a few pages buck and find Air. 
Smith quite aware of tlie existence ol Sultan Mahomet tho 
Fourth, whicli suggc.sts that, on Mr. Sniith’.s reckoning, tho odd 
Muhomot-, arc, periiaps b\ .some uncoiiMuoiis form of homage, left 
out. Muhoiiud, the St'i'niid was really pi eat euoii{jh--/ifyiiXo7rpdy/xa)M 
Tf fcm Mi, ti) count ns two, like, the “very fsit li>rd ’’ 
whose vole, i-uunlcd a-^ ten, gave n.s the Habeas Corpus Act. But 
one h.irdly why .sucli a priiile.'re .should be extended to 

Alubomet tho I’oiirth. Still, if Mr. i^mith ehoosc.H to count Ids 
Sultan*^ in alternate row's, like the hoiisivj in some London streets, 
it docs not concern ua. His numeration has set ua on a little tram 
of thought, and so far we thank him. 

^I’liere is certainly something remarkable in tho way in whiidi,, 
while some kiii^n eve best known by some surimmo or nickname, in 
the case of ollieis tho mere numeral biw ii.'-ulf become a kind of 
surnaino. It is bke .some of tho great datcj of history, whero 
the more numher of the year b**conies clothed with a kind 
of Jiving being, ,arnl tbe mere ligures c.all up tho picture of 
some groat evmit with its long train of caiise.s and consequences. 
If we speak of Charles the First, CharLes tho Fifth, Clmrle.s the 
Twelfth, there is no need to explain that wo mean tho First of ^ 
Fjigland, the FiflJi of tho Empire, and the Twelfth of Sweden. TJ10 
luimes speak for them.selves, even though there was nothing to 
point out of what line of sovoreigiiBwe were speaking. A pictnro 
I ol Charle.s the Fifth, a coin of Charles tlie Fifth, if mentioned in 
the nmst casual way, would e.oiivey to every one the notion of the 
ihiqjoror, nut of C harks tho Filth of France or of any other 
country that may immhor tivo ChurlcseB. Thoro aro to m sure 
exceptions to every# rule, and we can remember how, when a 
question was set in the Oxford Schools, “Give notices of 
the city (»f Bonie from Charles tho Great to Charles tlio 
Fifth,” a candidate came and asked his examiner whether 
the Charles the Fifth that was meant was the Emperor or the 
King of France. As the Emperor certainly had something to do with 
the city of Borne and tho King of Franco liod certainly nothing, tho 
doubt call be set down onl)^ as one of those singular instances of . 
perversity wliich w»o do light on over and anon. Charles tho 
Jrifth the Emperor is so complotoly Charlas the Fifth that people 
seam sometimes amazed to tind that he w &8 not numerically 
Charles tho Fifth in all hi.s dominions. We have seen him spoken 
of as Charles tho Filth of Spain. With this reckoning, tho descrip- 
tion of a later King of Spain as Charles tho Second must seem as 
mysterious from the other side ns the description of Mahomet tho 
Second Hueuiod tu Mr. Smith. Charles the Fifth is so completely 
and exclusively Charles the Fifth, that in French he has a form to 
himself shared with him by no other Emperor or King, but 
only by a single Pope. The Emperor who is most famous for 
tho Golden Bull is Charles Quatro,” Bie Emperor who is most 
famous for tho Pi-agrmitic Sanction is Charles Six^'; but their 
more famous namesake who comes between them is Charles- 
(Juint,” balanced by the no less renowned Pontitt* ** Sirte-Quint.” 
The two most famous Emperors of the name have, in short, 
had the one liia surname, the other his number, tacked on 
to his name, and it only needs one step further to write 
“ Olmrlosquint ” to match ‘^Charlemagne.” The number in this 
case, though it is a mere number and in itself simply records tho 
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fiict that four teujpefow before him had borne the eauie name, ie 
in effect a surname. Charles the Fifth stands out as a deflcription 
with !i raeaning. But manypooplo might have to atop and think 
who Charles the Fourth, Charles the Sixth, and Charles tlie 
Seventh were 5 and Charles the First, Chorles the Se(!ond, aud 
Charles the Third are so univerBally spoken of by eiivnamea or 
nickniiiuea that no one would know without a moment’s thought 
who w«8 meant by cither of those numerals. 

Charles tbodVolfth again is almost fis famous ns Charles tho 
Fifth, and his name is doubtless familiar to many who would 
have io guess that there iTmst havo been a Cliarles the Eleventh, 
and that there may have been a Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
ilfteentli. But among the Swedisli Kings tho process of guessing 
backwoi'ds would bo a little dangerous, ft js safe to guess a 
Charles the Eleventh, a Charles tho Tenlli, a Cliarlos ilie iMglith, 
niid a Charles tho Seventh. But ho who sliiill rashly go on to 
guess a Charles the Sixth, still more ho wIjo shall dream of a 
northern “Ohiirle3-Qiunt,”Avill find himself plunged in a quagnihv 
of difficulties and complications. In any ordinary list of Kings of 
Sweden tlieCharlcflesbeginwith Charles the Seienlh. This fact w’ould 
exactly suit Mr. Smith. It must have been more than an uncoil^ 
ecious Jiomngc wliicli should start a man after this mj stical fanhiou 
with tho 6a(*-rod and sabhatical numh(‘r; but it is a grave fact tli.at 
Charles tho Twelfth is (fiiarlcs the Twedfib only by a reckoning 
of Charleses tho first of whom is placc<l at some unfixed date 
between the year of the world 2045 and tho year of tho world 
2704. Between those dates, and before Odin, reigned Charles the 
First. In one famous legend tho fir.^t Karl, together with the 
first Smith, were both called into being by a sjiecial exorcise of 
the creative power of Odin ; but hero Odin himself is loss ancient 
limn Karl. Our English fiiabion has rather gauo tho other way ; 
we havo dropped our royal reckoning of kings whom wo might 
fairly liave counted. Tho first IMwurd after tho Conquest was in 
his own days called Edward lh« I’ourtli ; and the tii-st Charles 
Sto\savt might with more reason have been called Charles the 
Second, on the strength of Ceorl King of the West Saxons, than 
the real (fiiarles the Sixth of Swt‘dcn was called Charles the 
Twelfth' on the strength of six douhlful or imaginary Kails, one 
of whom came btifore Udin. 

jM*e(lerick the Second again is an Eniporor who stands out by 
Ida uuinber quite as ilistinotly as if he uad any descripti\o sur- 
name. lie was indeed “ Stupor Miindi,” as Otto the Third h!td 
been ‘‘ Mirabilo Mundi ” ; bul. Ihc name has not stuck to him as the 
red beard of Lis grandfather has stuck to him in all tongues. Still 
there is all the difieveuce in the world between Kroderick the 
Second and Fredericli the T’hird. This Inst Emperor the woflil 
seems pretty well agreed to set down as No. 3, though there 
is .sometimes a certain wish in Austrian quarters to make him 
No. 4 on the strength of that Frederick of Austria who dis- 
puted tho crown with Lewis of Havana. The Ottos again are 
always counted from tho first Saxon King of the name, though 
there wore not wanting some who were anxious to reckon Otto tho 
(Ireat as “ Olho tho Second,” on the strength of Marcus Salvius Otho, 
Such a way of reckoning might havo given Mr. Smith further 
ground for musing. But tho gap which this reckoning makes 
between tho first and tho second Otho is only a few cemturies wider 
than the gap wdiich seponites the first and the second Tiberius. 
'Ibis last reckoning again can hanily bo justified for the Emperor 
who i.'!! commonly called Claudius was just as much Tiberius as his 
uncle, and we dare say tliat we might fiud others if we were to 
look through all the Imperial premuminn. 

But tho names and numberii which w'o would specially commend 
to Mr. Smith’s care are those of tho IMiilips, w'hothcr of Macedonia, 
K’ranoe, or Spain. Nobody doubts for a moment who is meant 
if wo speak of Philip the Second *, it is lie of Spain and nobody 
else. ’I'ho French Philips are so well provided for by nicknames 
that we almost forget their luimbcrs. It would take a little thought, 
if we hoard of Philip the Second and Philip tho Fifth, to see that 
the princes meant were those who are so familiar by the names of 
Philip Augu.stus and Philip tho Fair. But Philip the Second 
might have staited Mr. Smith’s difficulties with much lictter reason 
than Mahomet the Second. It is much easier in reading Spanish 
history to foi^ot that there was a I*hilip tho First than to forget 
in reading Ottoman history that there was a Mahomet the First. 
Charles the Fifth seems at fii-st sight to bo all aunts and grandfathers, 
without any parents. Ilis father died so soon, and his mother was 
80 long before she died, tlint both scorn to p.iss out of sight. One is 
sometimes really tempted to ask whether there ever was a Philip the 
Fir.st. If, by any good chance, tho patron saint of Spain had been 
St. Philip und not St. James, wo might easily bo driven to Mr. 
Smith’s Uieory, and conceive that the ultra-Oatholic King was 
No. 2, tho saint himself being No. i. There are, wo believe, 
some very scrupulous pooplo who speak of the John of Franco who 
was taken at Poitiers as John tho Second, on the strength of a 
little John whose life was so very short that ho might easily be 
forgotten. But as there never was a John the Third, the quOTtion 
as to his number became of no practical importance ; otherwise, if 
John of Valois lived on in history as John the Second, we might 
easily bo driven to seek for John the First, os we may easily be 
cUivon to seek for our first Philip, and as Mr. Smith is driven to 
seek his first Mahomet. 

Lastly, there are those princes who have different numbers in 
different piu'ts of their dominions. We havo already spoken of the 
difficulties arising from the Emperor Charles the Fifth being also 
Charles ^ First of Castile ; and we certainly would not uud^ke to 
say offhand what was his number in each of his endless kini^oins, 


duchies, and counties. To say noibing.of IteSries of Bettss, wiio 
are beyond uh, the Imperial Henries Sometimes get a Kttlo 
puMling on account of the difference in theOermon andloilian 
reckoning.' The Germans naturally count, and tlm Italians as natu- 
rally leave out, the fiwt Henry of Saxony, whom wo used to call 
Henry tho Fowler, till we lately liad orders from his own d\ichy 
to call him so no longer. In our own country, when the late Kiug 
came to the crown, some ingenious person remarked with nc^rfect 
truth that he was William the First of Ilnuover, William 
the Second of Ireland, William . tho Third of Scotland, 
and William the Fourth of England. The ingenious reckoner 
did not go on to add that in the islands of Guernsey, Jemoy, 
Aldernoy, Sark, and a few still smaller, ho was undoubtedly 
William tho Fifth Buko of the Normans. So the William last liefore 
him was no leas plainly First of Ireland, Second of Scotland, Third 
of England, Fourth of Normandy, and Tenth of Orange. To bo 
suro the Orange reckoning is not quite undoubted. The Princes 
of Omngo are reckoned in more ways than one; but the one 
who U cumiuon to Orange and England was the Tenth ac- 
cording (0 one reckoning, aud it is the number that sounds 
best. And the Princes of Orange have one advantage ; a piece, 
perhaps not of genuine history, but at least of genuine legend, 
5 )rovidLft them with a saint as their first William. But the differ- 
ence. of reckojiing among his succe-ssors would seem to show that 
there were some among the genealogists of the House of Orange 
who felt towards Willmm the Saint as Mr. Smith feels towards 
Mahomet the Prophet, and who from an unconscious feeling of 
reverenco shrank from speaking of him as William the First, 


THE LORDS’ COMMITTEE ON INTEMPERANCE. 

^PIIE Lordp’ Committou cm Intemperance have made a first 
- 1 - I Import containing tho ev idence taken up to Easter. The 
witne^'Ses (wamined wore chielly from Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Birmingham, and those who care to go into the question in detail 
will find H large body of statistics relating to the drunkenuetis of 
these three towns. The Gothenburg system, which will bo found 
set out with groat fulness in Mr. Ghamberlain’s evidence, hsa 
been so lately under disenssion in Parliament that nothing need 
be .said nboul it licre, Tho point of most interest in the evidence 
of the Li^cipool and Manchester witnesses is the comparative 
merits of free licensing and restriction. Mr. Samuel Ratbbone is 
the principal advocate of the former system, and Mr. J. A, Brenner 
of the hitler. It is io be noted that Mr. Rathbono one of 
the magistrates who wore most strongly opposed to free licensing 
when it was actually intrcwhiced in Liverpool. The experiment had 
been trk‘d iu the first instance at the will of a very small 
majority of the magistrates ; and, as soon ns the composition of 
the bench was altered, it was abandoned at tho will of another 
small majority. Mr. Ratlibone says that free licensing was 
favoured by some of tho older and more experienced magis- 
trates, .and opposed by younger men on grounds which 
wore uifiinly theoretical. He himself did his best to get it 
abolished, partly becaiwo he disliked to see tho Liverpool bench 
administering the law in direct opposition to all the other licensing 
justices in the country, and partly because he was led away by tho 
statement that there is a direct relation between the number of 
public-houses and the amount of drunkenness. He has since con- 
vinced himself that no such connexion exists. Whether he is 
right or wrong on this point we will not undertake to say, for the 
simple reason tliat. it seems very doubtful whether the statistics 
that are forthcoming on this part of the subject point to any pre- 
cise or uniform conclusion. There ore so many causes which may 
contribute to the increase or decrease of drunkenness in any given 
year or in any given district, and, so long as the amount of 
drunkenne.‘U3 can only be measured by the number of persons 00^ 
victed, there is no certainty whether there is really more drunken- 
ness or only a more prompt detection of what dbrunkennesstherd is: 
Consequently the attempt to prove either conclusion by figures 
must tor the present be abandoned as hopeless. The defence of 
free licensing must bo conducted on other lines, and when so con- 
ducted it will be seen to havo very great advantages over its rival. 

I It is necessary to underatand at the outset what it is that we hope 
to effect by special legislation on tho liquor traffic. In the first 
place, the object of legislation is not to stop drinking. That is a 
matter with which neither Parliament nor magistrates have any 
concern. A man iias as much right to drink a pot of beer or 
a glass of spirits as ho has to eat a mutton chop. &tw6cn those 
who hold this view and prohibitionists of every school there is a 
great gulf fixed. In tho second place, the object of legislation is 
not to stop drunkenness as such. It is a very lamentable thing 
that a man should muddle away his time, his brains, and hie 
money in tho public-house ; but it is equally lamentable that he 
should Qiuddle away his time and money m a billiard-saloon or his 
brains in a moaic-hall. It is not the business of Parliament to 
ensure that men lead sober and industrious lives. You can 
no more make men useful by Act of Parliament than you 
can make them virtuous by Act of Parliament. Drunken- 
ness, however, differs from most other vices in this— that it is 
provocative of a great amount of disorder, and very often of posi- 
tive crime. In so far as it leads to one or the other, Parhanieot 
has a right to deal with it. Ju$t as there are many actions 
which in themselves might be harmless but which become hurtful 
becaiiso, if permitted, they would lead to a breach of the peace; so 
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drankenneaa, wlilch hi itself is harmless except to the drunliardi probably escape by a free recourse to perjuiy. If it were 

becomes hurtful reason of the consequences to which it is con- only on this ground that failure was to be apprehended, ihty 
gtantly found to lead. As a matter of iwlico rogulation, therefore, might be ready to lalco their chance ; but when this prospect is 
it is within the oompeteneb of Pariiainent to punish di'unkenneea added to the probable unwilliii guess of the magistpite to convict, 
whenever the connexion between it ami either disorilor or crime Ls the risk Is greater ihun they cart; to incur. 

Buihciently vlsiblo. Tliiais the ja&tiiiciitlon of affixing a penalty 

to druukenuess in a public highway. Jt is found as a matter of -- — 

experieuco that, under these circnnistances, druiikonneas is exct^;d- 

intfly provocative of disorder ; and when this chain of cause and I IKES IN THKATIiKS, 

efC^t huH been cstablibhed. there is no rniod to wait unlil the etloct 


haa been produced in a piirticular instance. A man who is found 1 
drunk in the street has no right to plead that he did not Know ho 
was doing any hunn. So imicli hann has cornu from this causa that 
Parliament is only embodying the cuimuon sense of the community 
in a law when it hkiIons dnmkuuni'as under these circumstances :i 
legal olfenco. Further tlmii this, the conditions of the rul.-iil 
trade in liquor are. sullieiently exceptional to justify » vc«*p- 
tional legislation. In other trades the e>il tlmt is dono by 
tempting a iiicin to spend too much money is not lU'ces-^unly 
vuible to the Ujuler. A woman may imjjovcris)i her lui.-baud by 
buying loo many or too lino clothes, ora man may nun his family 
by b«} ing pictures. Jlut tlic milliner or tin; ])ictme-de:iler iiuiy, 
and piobably does, himw nothing about the iiicmue of his cus- 
tomor; and the question whether such or such an outlay is or is 
not extravagant altogether depends on tliis fuel. I bit tlm publicun 
who supplies liquor to a dumion man knows periecfly well wlmt 
he is doing; and the Legislutiiro luiiy fairly say tu him, You shall 
not be tilit)\vcd to luako morjcv by linnging your cu^^ouJe^■^ into a 
fltixte in wlmdi they will prob.ibly ho disorderly, and pri.ssibly go 
oil from flisorder to criim*. Aor sliall you In; iiluo^ed to ])ly your 
trudo ill \wi}S which have been proved to have a special Icudoncy 
to produee mischiefs. This much of indepeudeneo you must 
eun'euder iu dcferenco to the needs of public order and pood 
gOMiijjuenti and in consideration of the money you cun make wiili 
the ciiuouiit of independence that is hd't you. The hours during 
which >ou are allowed to ketq) your shop open mu»l. bo regu- 
lated ; you must give free »;nlrauc (3 to 1 li« jiolice whenever they 
wish to satisfy themselves that you are not di)ing tmylhiiig in 
violation of the law; and if you in any ^^ay mluinter to druidven- 
neSvS, as distinct Ivom drinking, you imisl t.ile tlie consequences. 

These seem to bo Iho limits within which Parliament <‘:m 
usefully inlcricre with the liquor tnitlic, and it will bo .•'ecu that 
them is not one of them whicli is not satislied l>y a well-iinatigod 
plan of freo licensing. More than tliis, there i=i not one of them 
whicli is not .■^aliriUed moro completely by a system of free licensing 
than by any other. The object of tho rest.etivm systems the 
aysLema, that is, which rogulaie the number of p'ihhc-)umsc.s either 
with ivleretice to the iimnher of the inhabitants, or to tho dmisity 
of tho population, or to tho wislios of the ratepauo's, or to ilio 
judgment of the iijagi'itratC'S — is to dimiuihh opportunities for drink- 
ing. Of coiireo, if lh( 3 so opportiinilies are reduced below a certain 
degree of frciiuoucy, to got diuiilt iu a public-house liecoiuos a matlor 
of more or less ]»]i\sical di/Iioulty. Ilut, unlesa this process of re- 
duction is carried so far as to bo almost undi.stinguiahable from pro- 
hibition, iJhjro is no ‘Evidence that it does dimimsh drunkcimess. 
The man who takes pleasure in getting drunk will make consider- 
able sacritices to get his pleiisuro. If Ihi'io were only one 
public-house to every mile of street, it is the people who ilrink Ixicauso 
they are ihiisty that would sutler. 1 ’Jju man who drinks because 
ho likes to get drunk would checrlully go the extra ilibtance 
rather than bo deprived of his enjoyment. Under the fi*ee 
licensing sytlem the same or heavier penalties could Ixi imposed 
on drunkenness, the same reguhitions could be madi.' as to Urn 
lioui's during which public-houses .shall bo opeu, the bame punis^h- 
ment could bo inflicted on tho publican in tho ovi-nt of his 
supplying liquor to men already drunk. A ml, as a mutter of 
fact, these things, whicli are done alter a fashion under the rc- 
atrictive system, would bo done v( 3 ry much more perfectly under 
a system of tree licensing. At pretent the puldican’s trade is in 
the aatiiro of a monopoly — not of course a very strict or assured 
monopoly, but a monopoly all tho same. Almost everyxvhero the 
magistmtos lake into account the number of public-houses 1 
already existing in a district in deciding on applioatiuns for 
new licoDC.es, and inasmuch os this necessarily opemtes in 
aomo degree as a protection against competition, it converts the 
existi% licences into property. It is only human ncluro 
that a magistrate should give some weight to this fact when ^ 
tho owner of a licence is charged with breaking the law. | 
Tho punishment which ho must inflict, if ho is to c;iiTy out 
the intention of the Act of Parliament, is really a much greater j 
punishment than he thinks tho case demands. The for- 
i'eitui^ of a licence, which follows as a mutter of 00111*80 ! 
oiler A certain number of convictions have been endorsed on I 
it, is a coiiflscation of a valuable property, in which the 
erring pubiicau has perhaps invested a considerable sum of 
money, or which belongs to another person who is no way re- 
sponsible for the pubUcan*s sins. Consequently the magistrate 
deals with tho publican in a ditterent spirit from that in which 
he would deal with a grocer or a baker, and tho trade which the 
law meant to bo treated with exceptional severity is really treated 
with exceptional leniency. Nor is this the only ill result of a 
avAtom which makes a licence property. Tho more a man has to 
fight for, the harder, usually speaking, will he fight, and the 
method by which a publican fights is usually sahoruation of 
*witnesses. The Liverpool police, Mr. llathbone says, are often 
deterred from proceeding against a publican by the knowledge that 


rilllK Solcct Commitlt'c (d' tlie TTousis of Commons which wa.s 
X iqjpoiuUd kic‘t >i‘ai‘ to ituiuiro into the constitution and 
oflicii'iicv of tho Meirnjiolitan Kiiu Jirigado, and the most cflbctivf* 
mi-iiiij of proxiilirig fmihor siH*urily from loss of life and property 
by liio, h:w so far iiccoinplisliod its tatk that it has produced a 
bulk} Jfiiic-l)ijok containing the evidmu-o taken as to tfio working 
of till! iirif.:.ul 4 ‘, .'Hid tin; j.'Oiiural iirran.comcnts made for the pro- 
tection of London in regard to (ires and has now eulorod upon 
allot lier branch of liin LOibjucl—tliat iclatiiiij: to the precautions 
! which are rctpiired in buildings of n rpccial cia.'-’S and exposed to 
peculiar dangius, ancli us thcalrc.^, mnsic-iialls, and other places of 
public amas.'.*mciil. honu; tune will no doubt clap^.e before tho 
oviokaico on this quctlion printoil iu lall ; but in tho moantimo 
the 811111 ma lies of it u hicli have appeared in the newspapers are 
suJlicacnt to sliuw what the present sy.'Ueui of snpervi>iuJJ amounts 
to, aiul Iho (lirodinii in whicli aclianec would soeiu to ls 3 nnccssttr}'. 
Jkdoro dealing with the. inforaiatioii thins supplied, which relate.s 
evcluMvoly to rho jire.-rut stale of 1 hiij;;s, it may be worth while 
brkdly to ('xplaiu the .authority wlncli tho Jjord Chamberkiin 
of the Loyal lIou<eho]d — who 13 not to bo coiifoundod with 
Iho lierediiary Lord (Iroat Cliamlierkiin who has charge of tho 
j louses of Parliament exercises over the tlieatros. In llie first 
iustunco it was derived from the royal prerogative, but it has in 
later times been deliiii'd by a couple of statutes - the lo George II. 
U 737 ) ^ 7 Vii'toria (1H43). The killer Act, which is 

still in force, provide.-i that tho Lord Chninbrlaln for ihn time 
being is einpowercil to grant licences for theatre.^ within the limits 
of the raclropol's, and wdu ruvor lljen* is a royal residence, and to 
have a ciTlaiu jurisdiction o\ei' tluLe establishments. Tims u 
thiMtro cannot be opened without a licmice from this lunetioiiary ; 
and it is a condition of the gr.mt of one that tin' manager shall be 
bound to ‘‘duly suul rogularly oIisi'I'M', piin'orm, and obey tho rules 
wdiich .‘^hall b“ iu folco at anytime during llic ciiiTcncy of tho 
licence for the regulation of sindi lliealre, and tljiit he shall proiidc 
(HU'soual seemity and two sureties to a ('(‘rtain .amonrit for .secMiring 
paviueiit of any penalties which "oc’b unnigrr may be fidjiulgcd to 
jiuy for breach of tin; «:iul rules or any id‘ tlie provisions of the saiil 
Act,” By the eighth clnu'io of the Aet the l^ord Ohamlmrlaiu lias 
power to suspend a liei net* for such lime us he shall sco fit. The 
jurisdiction wliich was thii.^ie.stubiljdii'd wa.s at lirsL chieliy conlincd 
to the censorship of plays, but has now been oxtendeil to 
tho coTislriictiou and fittings of theatres; and it is with tho 
latter only that we are now eoncenicd. In tin; meinoTsindimi 
in roferenco to Mr. l.)onnf‘’s appointment as Inspector of TJuatres, 
tho Lord Chamberlain of that day rcm.arks that his “ attention 
has been directed to tho improvemimt. of theatres, especially as re- 
gards a proper space being ailorded to the public, not only in tho 
boxes, but more particularly in tho pit and goUeiies, wit’ii a \ lew 
to ensuring by such nrr.ingements incrciisod comlort, order, and 
di.'ceiicy, and al.so as regards a rnoro perfect sjsttioi of lighting and 
ventilation, security from lire, and nn eaiw egress in tlio (*a&o. of a 
sudden panic’’ ; and llnuelb^'o ho directs tho Lnsjiector to look after 
these tiling.^. It will bo thus so.m licit tho l..ord Ohamborlain’s 
aiithurity over the tlirtlre.s has u wide range, and ia clearly in- 
tcuLd to bo exorcised, Tiot in mere fonuiiladuiunition.sto inaiuigora, 
but us a me.ms uf real and pr.ic‘lic.al control; and it is to bo 
hoped that this elementary point wdll ho found clearly set forth 
in tho supploinenlary I Hue-book when it appenrs, inasmuch us it 
settles the qucBtion of tlio Lord Chamberlain’s legal powers. 

^uch, then, being tho nature of tho oflice, wo turn to tho ovidenco 
4)f tlic ofliciiils for an account of the manner in which its duties 
are di-^charged. Mr. S. 0 . Poiifloiiby Fane, who holds tho 
position of Oontrolle.r in this department, ’with which he hius been 
connectfid for twenty years, and who has ^ei sorially inspected all 
tho theatres, lhu.s describes the process of inspection Prior to 
licensing-day, tho 19th of September, witness, accompanied by a pro- 
fessional Burvoyor,' visited the different theatres for the purpose -of 
inopection. They wont from collar to garret, and carefully inspected 
the condition of tho doors, the state of the gas-fittings, the chan- 
doliors, tho cellars, and thq water supply. The inspections always 
took place in the day-lime, when the theatres were empty. lie had 
visited the theatres at night when they were fulJ,^ but of course no 
regular inspection could take place then.” Asa general description of 
the way in which the inspection is performed, this no doubt 
seems to show that it is done iu a thorough and cki'eful manner; 
but when we look into details we get a little more H^t on the 
subject. For example, Mr. Fane expresses a decided opinion that 
** the measures taken to prevent fire and to secure the efiness of the 
audience iu tho event of an alarm wore satisfactory ; and tho 
profesisiunal surveyor naturally shares the same conviction. It 
may bo doubted, however, whether this favourable view is con- 
sistent with actual facts. The value of Mr. Fane^s judgment 
on such matters may be gathered from the admiration and 
approval which he b^tows on the Criterion and Opdra Oomique 
theatres as models of perfection— the former of which is, 
in point of fact, simply an underground cellar into which the 
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audience has to descend ia goiuj^ iUi and^ hrom which it has 
to ascend Bt<3cp stairs in coining out; while the latter is wp^ 
proaohed from the Strand through a subterranean tunnel into 
which a Tisitor has to dive on entering, and from which he has to 
climb into the body of the house. The Lord Ohamberlain^s In- 
spector holds that the Oriterion is not built on a dangerous 
principle, and that it is one of the best theatres in London in re- 
gard to safety and ventilation ; and also that the Ojpdiii Comique is 
the most fortunately placed theatre in London/’ in con.sequeiico 
apparently of possessing the great advanUtgos wa have just 
desci’ibod. In the lalt^-r (uise, ho suya, “tlie audience are per- 
fectly safe ; they might be drowned, but they certainly 
could not bo burned.*’ This may bo consoling to some 
persons ; but there are others who may remember that, Apart 
from the risk of beiufj drowned or burnt, tho audience in a 
theatre has a chance ot Ijeing crushed to ileaili in passages over- 
crowded by a pauu'-strickon throng, and tlml it is therefore de- 
sirable that llie egieas, although it cannot in all cases be perfectly 
lovelj should be an easy dcseont, instead of a troublesome movement 
up and down. Mr. bane also calciilates that, on an average, most of 
the London theatrics can be cleared in Jive or six, or, at the most, 
seven minutes, and huys that ho has hiiiHelf seen onfj cleared in 
two minuios. All this of coursf.* may be true, though, from our 
own observation, wo should doubt whetluT, wlmlcvcr may bo 
the possibilities of the niattor, audiences do, as a matter of 
fact, got out .so quickly ; indeed it is known that many people 
think it prudent to Icmvo before the curtain lall.s. irowovcr 
that may be, the question is not wlielher the moans of egress 
aro sufficient hu* a quiet, urdurly, and comparatively leisurely 
crowd, but wliotlior they will allow elbow-room to a crowd 
ill a state of wild panic. 'I'ho witness himself acknowledged 
th.'it there was not so much danger from lire as from panic, 
and that the great t.hiiig in such a case was to get the ])oople 
out of ihtj hou.'-e as rpiickly as posul)lo; and he add(‘d that he 
would rather trust to tho width of the doors and passages than 
lo nny'otlKii* cofilrivaitce, and that if theatres vvoro going to bo 
rebuilt, be would recoinun nd that tln ro should bo \vi<ler doors 
and passages. 'Ihis i.s of course an admission tlmt the dut)rs and 
[mssag‘’M of certain thcatie.s uk^. not ut piesont sulliciently wdd<* for 
safety in .'i panic ; vet Mr. Jdin*' would allow them to re.main »& Uiey 
are, to tho danger of the public. “ Tlii'. Lonl (’htiiubevlain,’ bo 
said, ‘‘had not felt it hjs duty to inierhirti, soeing that the 
theatres wore safe under ordinary eircurustanees, and seemg also 
that In* Could not givi' any .effect to an order except by refusing 
the licence.” The uii-Aver to this is that, though no doubt the 
theatres arc in an ordinarv way sale enough, there is alw.ays a 
pOiSdibility of a or, jit imy rate, of a panic : and that il is 
iifcesHurv to prosnle fur tlie s.afe'ty of an audieiico not only 
“ iiiidor ordinary circiunsbinces," wben people are cool and col- 
lected, and ubh^ to lake care of themselves, but, above all, 
under evtraerdiiuuy ciremnstaneeF, such as a lire or panic 
Nothing can be more uh-^urd and futile than to make arrange- 
ments of thin kind on the aghinnplieii that overything is in- 
variably to go oil in an ouliimry waiy, and to neglect making 
any preparation lor emergencies which, though tliey may not be 
frequent, may happen at any lime. The strength of a chain is 
the .stn'iiglli of its weake.st link; and it cannot be said that 
ad('qiuito protection ia given to the public by a system which tnusts 
to an audience always marching out of a theatre like a regiment 
on paimlo, and makes m^irovision for a tumultuous rush of panic- 
stricken people. 

Mr. Fane having thus admitted that some of tho theatres are at 
tho pre.seiit moment iii a dangerous condition, the question arises 
why the Lord Chamberlain’s autburity is not exerted in order tv) 
compel the defaultiDg managers to make adequate arrangements 
for public safety. Jtis explanation of the paralysis of the depart- 
ment 111 this respect is that, “ if th (3 measures talcon by a manager 
were not satisfactory, the Lord Chamberlain has no power to en- 
force the requirements which he deems necessary, except by 
taking the extreme step of refusing tho licence, and in no instance 
has that been done.” Any one, however, who turns to the Act 
of Victoria 6 & 7, will sec that tho Lord Chamberlain is fully 
autliorized either to refuse or to aus]wnd a licence foi such time 
as ho may fix, and also to iniiict pemilties oa a punislurient for a 
breach of any of tho regulations which he lias hud down. And 
why is this not done If a manager is wilfully imperilling tho 
lives of theatre-god’s, why should the Lord Uhamberlain 
be.ritate to execute the law vyhich it i.s his business to carry 
out, and which is expressly intended as a means of securing 
public safety, and estreat the security P On this point we 
nave also tho evidence of the Lord Ohamberlain himself, 
who tells us that “ his powers are practically limited to 
tho renewal or refusal of licences at Michaelmas, but occasionally 
he made suggestions to the managers of tlieatres with a view of 
securing the protection of those establishments from fire but, if 
tho managers refuse to do what he wants, he baa no moans of deal- 
ing with them except by putting tho law in force, which ho shrinks 
from doing. This of course shows that he has never taken the 
trouble to read the Act. which he is appointed to enforce ; and 
former his own experience contradicts his opininne. Once, 
it seems, he bad actual]}; the coura^ to give notice to tho 
managers of tho Vaudeville— one oi the most ill-constructed 
and ^gerous houses in London— that, if they continued the 
practice of blocking up the gs^ways with chairs, they must 
nox expect the renewal of thek licence, imd this had " the desired 
efiect,’ ‘ though pmiouriy hie remonstiiilDeB had boea^ treated 


with the utmost cofntempt. He also admits that ^ the 
condition of some of the smalhff thoatrea is so nnsatiefte* 
tory that the consequences of a which at any time mighl; 
occur, would bo fearful.** This 'is notorious, and yet toe 
Lord Ohamberlain is content to allow the public^ to be 
constantly exposed, to his own knowledge, to this dreadful 
fate, rather than resort to the “ extreme act of reusing a licence.” 
The effect of his intimation in the Vaudeville case should have 
shown him that even a threat of cancelling a licence has some- 
times a wholesome efibet; and there can be no doubt that, if this 
were done more resolutely and systematically, a groat deal might 
be accomplished for the safety of tho public. Considering the 
fearful consequences of a fire or panic, it is ridiculous to protend 
that tlu) withdrawal from a contumacious manager of a licence, 
the priviloges of which ho abuses, is too heavy a punishmciLt In 
any cnee, it is the only way of bringing him to his senses. The 
Lord Ohamberlain also remarked that, as long as tho tipping to ser- 
vants of the theatres went on, he dcspaii-ed of being ablls to enforce 
the wgiilatiouB us to the comfort of auilicac.e 3 eilectually. it is 
notorious that, iu regard to all tho points enumerated in the Ijord 
Chamberlain’s memorandum, quoted above, the managers are now 
allowed to do very much as they like ; and that “ the ciimfort, 
order, uud decency,” and also “ the perfect system of lighting, 
ventilation, and security from fire and easy egress in the C4we of a 
panic,” are, except in the way of mere verbal advice, entirely 
neglected. The atmosphere in most theatres is as poisonous as 
the reiVeslimoiita ; and nothing can lie more indecorous than the 
cloric porjsonal contact which is forced upon men and women by 
the iiiirrowneHs of tlie stall passages. As for the sort of people who 
are udually eiriployoii iu tlio front of the house,” and whose chief 
buaineas seoniH to 1 k‘ to levy black mail, and to insult visitors who 
will not submit to their impudent extortions, they are a disgrace 
to the tlieatro.<s wliero they are allow’ed. lint this would soon be 
sol to rig Ills if th(^ ])ropor prcriHuro wore applied to managers. 

It is not Burprisi ug to near the Lord Chamborlain, under such 
circumstances, suggesting that his otfico ought to be relieved of a 
respuasibilily fur whicb it is so obviously iucompetont. In regard to 
the dramatic censorship the work is douo, on tho whole, judiciously 
and clficiently ; but the inspection of theatre.s is clearly of the most 
cursory ami superficial kind, and little licttor than a farce. It is 
said that in the case of new theatres “ particular attention is Jiaid 
to the means of egress and precautions against firo”; but new 
theatres are rarely built, and the peril to which the public ia ex- 
posed is tlic toleration of existing buildipgs which do not comply 
with tb*' \vcll-uudc^^lood and indispensable conditions of safety. 
It IB easy to understand Unit it may be inconvenient and expen- 
.sivo for tho owners of these houses to put them in a proper state 
with arleqiiate accomuiodatiou inside and adequate means of ogress. 
Any one wlio considers tho matter at all must sco that a theatre, 
from its ]>pcu]iar construction and the uses to which it is put, 
rcquiri'S lo bo very closely iookctl after; for though it is true that 
tho actual burning of ihealrtis i.s usually attended with comparatively 
little lu.s.s of life, there is n constant danger of sudden panic, of 
which, when it occurs, tho effects are often, as in Brooklyn, of the 
most appalling chanicter. The verdict of tho jury on that terrible 
catastrophe was that the theatre was constructed in a substantial 
and satisfactory manner, and tluit tho destruction of life was due 
to the inexcusable neglect of the management ; there being no 
responsible head of tho servants of the theatre or discipline 
among them; tho uppliances for the extinguishment of lire upon 
the stage or in the dies being w'hoUy inadequate ; the lire^hoae- 
not being kept in its place aud use ; and there being a culpable 
neglect in one of the exits from the theatre being so effectaaHv 
closed us to resist the ellorla of several persons who attemptecL 
to force it. Now there can bo little doubt that iaaome of the 
j Ijondon theatres many of these conditions exist, and n^ht at any 
moment produce a terrible calamity, Tho Brooklyn jury, among 
other HiiggestioD.?,recummonded two tilings which are much wautint 
also o^er here — a strong brick wall extending from cellar to root,* 
and dividing the stage from the auditorium; and the employ- 
I ment of a special staff in theatres whose sole duty should w 
I to attend to tho hydrants and other precautions against fii’e what- 
ever there was an audience in tho house. There can be no doubt 
that what is most urgently required in our own theatres is a body 
of regular ffremen, with adequate experience and under proper com- 
uiand, whose pre'jeuce would give confidence to an audience, as 
w'oiild also the knowledge that tho hydrants were being attended 
to by coiiipeteiH linndU, and that a strong wall divided the stage 
from the rest of the house As we have said, we must postpe^ 
delailod critidsm till the complete evidence has been produ^.; 
but there can bo little doubt tliat a strong case will be found to- 
have been made out, not only for relieving the Xiord Chamberlain 
of tiie duty which that functionary (uid his uredeceasm have so 
long neglected of protecting the public from tiie special dangers ot 
theatres, but also for eAtabUshing a general system of ini^pection 
and regulation in regard to all daises of la^e public buildings. 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS, 

A ny one who wanted to make an easy answer to the accusation 
of wont of artistic taste frequently brought against English 
people might point to the number of pioturo-galleries now open i» 
London. To this it might be replied tlmt quality is of mm 
importance than quantity, aud no doubt the i'teqwmcj with whiet 
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certain exhiUtions ore opened has in some respects an evil indu- 
ence. It would he easy to nfmie artists who arc led by this, among 
other causes, to sacrifice care to rapidity of production, and who, 
havit^ found that a peculiar mannerism is n safe attraction to a 
certain number of people, rely contentedly upon this, without 
niahing any experiment after I'urthor progi*efifl in their art. And 
an evil result of this is that, as in other arts, whenever such n man- 
neriem has been proved successful, n number of imitators will 
spring up, some of whom nii^ht Imve done good original work if 
tney nau not yielded to the imitative tendency. Several instances 
of this might bo pointed out in the present exhibition of the 
Society of rninters iu Water Colours, and perhaps tlie most glaring 
among them is Mrs. Allingham 3 Old Men^s Gardens, Chelsea Hos- 
pital’" ( 1 39), which is a very evident and equally unsuccessful 
attempt at reproducing the ett'ect of the late Mr. Walker’s Har- 
bour of Refuge.” Soraothiug of that painter’s trick of 
colour, exaggerated however to a disagreeable extent, 

haa been caught *, but of the imagination and feeling 
which gave charm to his work there is nothing. One turns with 
pleasure from this to ‘‘The Plough ” (82), by ISir. Arthur Hopkins, 
which may be said to bo in the school of Mr. A\'alker, witlnuit 
being a servile imitation. The gciioral t^lfect of landscape is very 
like that of an oil-picture of JNIr. Walker’s which ireatc'd llu* same 
subject ; but one sees true feeling in the work, and there tiro both 
force and originality in the bringing out of the difieient characlcr- 
istics of the horses, one of which is doing honest hard work, while 
the other takes advantage of tiiis to indulge his laziness. I’ho 
figure of the man in the foreground i.s less successfi’^ ; and Hiiother 
picture by Mr. Jlopkins, “The (leiiius of the Village” (57), is 
spoilt by too rkise imitation of ^Mr. Walker’.s peculi.ir Hcheiiu* of 
colour. As a contrast to the dangers of imitation, wo may point to 
“O'Hara’s Tower Height, Gibraltar ” (66), by ^Ir. Sam. T. G. 
Evans, which, with ilireo other ^^o^k3 (149, 159, 174), by the same 
artist, may claim originality for their complete ialseni‘HS in coIduv, 
drR\^ng, and composition. Originality of the wrong Kind is fouml 
also, though in a far less degree, in the “ Water Jhibies ” (71 ). of 
'Mr. Albert Goodwin, where truth of colour Iuim been alliigeiher 
sacrificed to a desire for a fantastic elfect. Another picture liy the 
aame artist, “ flerriug in the Hay” (62), a by no means imsucoe.^y- 
ful attempt at one of the difficult on'cct-s of light on tho sea in which 
Mr. Brett excels, is, we think, tlu^ best of Air. Goodwin’s pre.sent 
contributions, though it is run hard by the “ Arabian Niglit ” (80), 
which is a very delicate rendering of a peculiar elTect. 'I'hat 
clever and prolific arti.st Mr. J. I). Watson sends only four contri- 
butions, of which the best, to our thinking, -‘A J’iver-sido 
Pastoral” (14O), in which there is a lino etfuet ol light and shadf, 
while the texture of the rocks .srid luo.'^s in tho foreground 
admirably true. Next to this bangs “ Sirocco Day, V^enice ( 14 1 ), 
which is in some w’s^s the most satisfactory of Ali.ss Clara 
MoiiUtlba’s customary represontulions of Venetian scenes, many 
of which sutler much from the great want (*f transparency in 
tho waUir. Mr. Goodall in his “ Venice” (145) hn.s rauglit a 
warmer glow than is found in Miss Aloutalb.Vs painfings, but his 
work is wanting in breadth and gradation. Mr. Naftel, who has 
too great a tendency to what may be called elaborate frippery of 
. execution, is at hia best in the present exhibition in “ (kiokham 
Church *’ (37), which is an extremely pretty and delicat* , if some- 
what tricky, piece of work, noedltwly injured by tho intrixl action of 
a red piece of drapery in the punt lying against tho shore, which is 
out of keeping with the general tone. Mr. II. Moore, in “ The First 
Snow of Autumn on the 8ca Foil llnngo” (15), has struck out a 
new line in which ho has not as yet been particularly succrtisful. 
Tho best of hi8 contributions seems to us to be “ A Grey 
Day, Yarmouth Jetty ” (94), which is very careful and artistic, 
and in which the movement of the soa is particularly good, Messrs. 
Eripp, S. -P. Jackson, David Cox, junior, and Frodvrick Tuylev 
fiend works which are in the several arti.sl8’ well-known nmnncr.s 
and sustain their reputations. Mr. R. W. Macbeth has made a 
distinct success with his “Ghost Story” (219), which is very 
humorous without oxaggemtiou ; Air. Arthur II. Mnr.sh,in “Drift- 
wood ” (198), has caught something of tlio feeling and power of M. 
Israels, and Mr. Branwhito may sot against tlie atrocious colour 
of his “Old Lime Kiln ”(177) thodaring and clover treatment of 
“ Winter Twilight — a Black Frost ” (03), where the contrast 
between the cold foreground of ice and the warmth of ligbtiit thob.ick 
is as strikingas the painting of tho ice is true. Mr. Alma Tadema’e 
“ Interesting Scroll ” (218) is not a very interesling picture. The 
subject is dull, the tone unpleasantly cold, and for once the artist 
seems to fall below bis usual level in his unequalled rendering of 
marble ; but this defect seems partly due to the roughness of the 
paper employed, Mr. F. Powell's sea studies will Do seen with 
interest, as will a spirited specimen (8) of Sir John Gilbert’s still 
better-known martial efi’ects. From Mr. J. \V. North comes only 
one work, “ Hoses, Asphodel, and Cypress — Algeria ” (67), which 
contains some exquisitely delicate painting in the foreground, and 
has throughout an unusually, tine tone, but is marred by a curious 
want of proportion between the foreground and distance. Mr, 
Birket Foster’s “Capture of a 32-Pounder ” (32) is marvellously 
bard, wid tho heop of shot on the left looks in its fruity texture 
as if intended to represent grape-shot iu a literal wmse. Mr. H. 
P. Riviere’s “ Dying Brigand” (187) is an admirable, though un- 
CQUscipUfi} stroke of satire at tho melodrama of a past age. 

At Ae Exhibition ol the Institute of Painters in Water Colours 
Wtt find, taking tho pictures in numerical order, two specimens 

e , 19) of Mr. Aumonier’a clever work, of which the second is the 
tter, and is to be blamed only for the whiteness of the water, 


which is inconsistent with that of the sky. Mr, Lucas’s Last 
Purchase ” (24) is a clever caricature of an amateur looking at a 
new picture. Mr. AVimporis contributes three bright aimplea" 
sant bits of landscape (34, 57. 65), and the work of 'Mr. 'Walter 
May, who is reprP34>nted by nine contributions, is remarkable for its 
care and skill. Two productions of great cleverness, Mr. Green’a 
“ Iloro They Come ! ” (38) and Aliss Gow’s “ Box at the Panto- 
iTiime” (84), Boem less pictures, properly so called, than elabo- 
rated versions of illustrations for weekly papers— a fault which 
Mr. W. Simp^oll has jirtistically avoided in bis sketches of 
“Dr. Schlionuum's FxcavntionB at Myceme ” (91), find “ The 
Aloriiing nffri* the (Carnival” (tio). Mr. L. Hague’s “Simmiit of 
Grand .Sm” (95) is a very curious production. It seems to re- 
present a strange freak on the part of a Scotch laird. A 
party of iiien, some clothed in serge or cloth cowls, some 
in waterproofs, are sc.aliug a hill ; one is being dragged 
up iiiucli against his will and much to the delight of a coinrado 
who jeers at him ; a party of plaided gillies Keeps careful watch 
meanwhile over a b.a.sKet of ])rovisioinfi. Examination of tho 
cataloLoie shows that the picture represents the monks of the 
Gr.iiidc Cliartivuse making a pilgrimage to the highest peak near 
the moniLstcry. Atr. I Iromley’s “Nearest Way to Church ”( 103) 
h;l^, intentional and real humour of a light kind as well os some 
very ‘.kilfiil painting. Mr. Syer Jui.s a clover and pretty sketch (i 19), 
and Air. Union kmuIs “Avc Maria” (149), in which the drawing 
and e\prer>si<ni are (‘\cellent, while the colour is very un- 
happy. Air. llngli (jjirtpr's work eeciua to show that the 
jj.iinlor is, us it wine, Irving to find a Btyle ; and Air. 
h’li.trle^ (.Vttennolo’s ]»roductioiig in the school of Sir John 
Gilh rt nri^ .^ipirited and lively. Of two animal studies, bv Mr. 
.1. W «)lf (69, ?.? 7 )y the, second is tho better; tho first is too like a 
study taken fiom a naturalist’s window of stalled lish and birds, 
Mr. F. , 1 . Greg(/rv, a young painter of great promise, has, we 
think, made a mistake in sciiking inspiration, ns from his “ Tween 
Ads” (230) he .«eems lo have done, iu the eccontric studies of Al. 
Degaz. lie mu’ht w’ell leave the elaboration of the ligiires of 
clum'<ily made and unintorosting ballot-girls lo the French 
piimtcr who c.hnosos to divide his time between such .‘Studies and 
tho^e of equally ugly and dull vvn.sherwoinei). 

Foreign art is well represented at tlm French Gallery iu Fall 
Alnll, and at that of MM. Goupil in Bedford .Street. The former 
exhihitiun is almost nbovo the high level wo are accustomed to, 
containing as it does many interesling examj'les of such work 
as that of MM. Jules Breton, Israels, Dmz, Daubigny, Vibert, 
llongueieau, Laiipheiraer, and others. In the French Gallory a 
'•’mail .specimen of .Smlor Domingo’s work may be comi'anal with 
interest with M. Aleissonier s “ 8 ou 3 le Bnlcon.” AYhilo the 
.Spanish painter holds his own in expression of character and 
dehiii, ho iuis not yet found the secret of the bold relief and truth 
which M. AleisHonier gives to his solitary figure. Several un- 
finished .Specimens of .Sehor Fortuny’.s work, tho most impoptunt 
of wJjich is exhibited at AlAJ. Goupil’s gallery, serve to hIiow the 
inimonse superiority of the master s work to that of the brilliant 
but bhollow tichoul wdiich followed him. 


Jt.UTXG AT NrAVxMARKFT AND EPSOAI. 

O r far greater iinportunco than an^port that took place at 
NcwnmrkeL last week was the anxiously expected meeting of 
the J ockey Club, al which it was understood that the fate of foreign- 
bred horses would be dccicled. At the last moment, however, so 
strong an appeal was made to U^rd bj^lmputh in favour of delay 
that ho con.seiited to postpqgo hi^' resolutions till the Houghton 
week. Thus Fiench hom^s will at any rate have another season 
on tho I'luglish turf, and English sportsmen will have amjilo 
opportunity for considering whether their presence on onr race- 
courses or their abs^inco from ihein i.s likely to bo the greater 
calamity. Aleijy things may humicn during fho present season. 
IVibaps Clmuttant may win the Two Thousand, or tho Derby, or 
both; and then owners who cannot breed horses equally good 
will clamour once more for the removal of those dangerous and 
objectionable rivals. I’erhaps Chamant may be beaten, and the 
French, horses generally may have a bad season ; and in that cose ■ 
we may cntertiiin more lenient feelings towards those enterprising 
sport.MUjun across the Channel who subscribe no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of the slakes which our horses pick up. We fear very 
much that pecuniary considerations are at tho bottom of all 
tho disturbance, and that such considerations will carry the 
day. If, then, the second GUdiateur makes his appearance this 
year, it is only too likely that a spoke will be put in tho wheel of 
any luspiring successor to his honours. After wlmt took place at 
their meeiin^ in the Graven week, we can hardly expect any 
course of action from the Jockey Club save such as is dictated by 
the whim or the passion of the moment. 

When it was announced that a member of the Olub in- 
Icnded to move that the minimum weight in handicaps should 
be reduced from 5 st. 7 lbs. to 4st. 7 Ibsi^ almost every one thought 
that ft joke was meant. It waa doubted whether a seconder 
would be found to support so extravagant a proposition ; but, how- 
ever that might be, it was taken for grants that the resolution 
would not bo seriously pressed. Great was the astonishment 
and dismay which fell on all who have any lingering regard for 
time-honoured national snort when the news came that the 
revival of^ne of its tArst ainu^ had been not only proposedand 
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seconded, but corriid by a majority of one in a meeting of twenly* bis great tb wyear-old engagements, for Vorneull was a very good- 
one inombew. It Is not the custom to furnish any report of iho looking horse last year, end promised to grow into a very gOi>a one 
debates of the Turf Parliament, and therefore we are left to guess For the hostility to Plunger there may bosoine reason, as ilapiHjars 
the jirguments that satisfied the judgment of eleven members of that ho has been sold, and some suspicion usually attuchos to horses 
the Jockey Club. We have hewd that it was Beriousl;r nrged sold on the eve of important engagements, though we must admit 
that inasmuch as hardly any 5 st. 7 lbs. boys are able to nde, they that occasionally the buyers know as much as the soUers. Rut it 
ought to bo taken in hand at a still lighter weight, and at a must bo nioutioned that Plunger declined an ongagoineut of some 
still more infantile age. By beginning their public career at value last week which on public form was at his mercy ; and this 
4 8t. 7 lbs., their education would no so far advanced by the time circumstance was unfavourably noticed. Diaagieoablo reports 
they soalod 5 st. 7 lbs. that they would bo able to do something were circulated os to l^y Oolightly having uianifestod symptoms 
^ mo^ than they do at present— hang on to their horses* necks with- of roaring j and altogether the favourites for the Two Thousand and 
^out the power to guide them, leaving the issue of the mce Derby ^d a kid time, though Ohamant speedily rccoyerod from the 
dependent on their horses’ inclinations and abilities instead of opposition directed against him. The Biennial, which has on 
their own. In fact, the remedy for one abuse w'os, it seems, more than one occasion proved a veritable Two Thousand trial, 
to be found in the creation of a greater one. The i^ally brought out a field of twelve runners, but the race was almost 
good riders would bo still more completely precluded than universally looked on ^ a match between Warren Hastings end 
they are now from taking their proper place in handicap Silvio. NeitJier of this pair, however, nor Chevron, who alone 
races; for if 4 st. 7 Iba, were the lowest weight, the highest of the remainder was judged capable of effecting a surprise, finished 
weight accepting would rarely exceed 7 at. 7 lbs. or 7 at. in the first three, and the race loll to an unnoticed outsider. Grey 
10 lbs., and the ablest horsemen of the day would then have Friar, who for more than half the distance appeai'ed to bo tailed 
to stand down and look on while the little candidates for off. A terrible east wind blow during the rare, and both Silvio 

honours in the new school of riding were going through and AVarreu Hastings seoinod to cm*l up under its infiuonco. Still 

their interesting and artistic performance'^. Ikit the ques- such an excuse for their defeat can liardly be admisfeible, and it 
tion, al‘ter all, is one which affects mcehorscs even more will probably be safer to discard the Bi»*nnial field altogether, as 
than jockeys. A feather weight of 4 st. 7 lbs. prebii])po3es the little likely to furnish a formidable candidate for Two Thousand or 
existence of a horse more than 4 st. below Derby funii, and Derby honours. Another Hi ree-y ear-old winner, af* uulooked for 
the legalization of such a weight .shows that our Turf legislators almost as Grey Friar, was Hidalgo, a fine-looking son of Pero 
not only consider it advisable that sqch worlhlt?ss sjjcoimens of Gomez, who u on the Sale Slakes in a canter, in the absence of 
the tlKjroughbred should be kept in training, but are actually will- Plunger, ond two bourn after wards carried off the Newmarket 
ing to offer inducements for the express purpose of protracting Handicap over the severe last mile and a half of tho 
their racing careers. Many of tho best sptjrlBinen of the day have Beacon course. This last porfonnanco w^as by no means 

long been of opinion that an alteration of the law in a directly to be despised ; for Hidalgo is a horse wbo, we should 

opposite direction was urgently needed, and that 6 st. should he fancy, wuilts holding togctluiv, and his gamenoss had more to do 
the minimum weight in hanJictipa. They have n*)t been able with his victory tlian his small jockey’s riding. On the third day 
hitherto to gain over tho majority of the Jockey ( 3 Iub to their of the meetiug Skylark successfully compassed the two miles from 
views ; but; on the other hand, there has been no w'hisper till the tho Ditch in on two occasions, beating Coltness in his first and 
present year of any such attempt at a retrogrodo policy as that Twine tho Plaiden in his second essay. Lord Falmouth's horse has 
which was unfortunately crowned witli success lost week. As evidently wintered well, and will bo of great service to his owner 
the law now stands, we are threatened with a revival of the worst as a schoolmiistor to Ins three-year-olds. If wo add that on this 
abus^is of tlie worst days of racing — baby jockeys, unable to cun- |»articular day F. Archer rode six winning races ; that Mr. Sanford, 
trol their horses, throwing tho field into confusion, and frustrating* the American sportsman who bad such singular ill fortune last 
the efforts of tho starter, and horses of the lowest order of merit, or yetir, was successful on two occasions, one of his winners, BrOAvn 
rather of no value at all, except for purposes of gambling. Prince, being a very promising three-year-old, engaged in the 

All that can bo done now is to Dy to get this miserable law re- Derby ; that Ecossaia and Faruese showed, despite their un- 

S ealed os soon aa possible. We ate glad to observe that directly tho sounJnoss, that their fine turn of speed could yet avail to 
ivisiou had been taken notice was given by Lord Hardwicke and bring them to tho front, and that tho Newmarket Internationrd 
Sir J. Aatloy of their intention to move nt Ibe earliest opportunity Jlandicap hardly promises to fulfil the expectations of its founderg, 
for the restoration of the rule which Mr. AIcxuikI.t and Colonel we ahull have said us much of the events of the Craven Meeting os 
Forester had succeeded in altering. And wo can hardljr doubt is necessary. 

that a really representative meeting of the Jockey Club will find ^ There is little bettor racing during the season than that which 
little difficulty in reversing the work so hastily accomplished in the is witnessed at Epsom in the April meeting, and the City 
Cravon week. Tho Jockey Club is a mixed body, and the foolish- and Suburban Handicap in particular steadily upholds its popu- 
ness and obstinacy which aro amply represented among its members larity as the Caiiibridgoshiro of the spring, A brilliant field 0! 
may snatch an occasional triuiupli ; but there are bettor inlluenccs twenty-eight came to the post last Tuesday this iutcrosting 
in the supreme council of the Turf which, wo may venture to hope, event, and tho result confirmed public anticipations to the letter, 
will ultimately gain tho imwlery. Tho new Rules of Racing bc;ir tho first three favourites occupying corresponding positions nt the 
lestiinony, on tho whole, to a sincere desire on the part of its end of the race. Tho three-year-olds were powerfully represented 
framers to uphold niid extend tho influence and authority of the by Toucliot, who was tried up to Derby form early in the yaar, 
Club ns the legitimate guardian of the honour and integrity of tho but who failed in the Lincoln Handicap,’ the lirat great certainty 
Turf; and we cannot believe that tliere is a deliberate design to of the season, as was generallv supposed; and Rosbach, Warrior, 
undo the good work wliich has been serioitsly underUiken, and has the Voltella colt, and Warren Ilastinga had also preteilflious to 
advanced some considerable way toward completion. When the eoniotbing more than handicap form, though the mglorious ex- 
two Stewards of the Jockey Club invite their colleagues to re- hibition of the latter in the Craven wfjek had of course dimmed 
consider their late unfortunate decision, it may bo hoped that his prospects for his Epsom engagement. St. Ijeger, Tassel, 
members like tho Duke of Richmond, Lord Granville, and Loid New’poit, John Day, Hosper, and Julius Caesar were among the 
Hartington will be induced to attend, and use their influence to four-year-olds, and Chaplet, Tho Snail, The Ghost, and lialbriggan 
secure tho restoration of- tho repealed rule. Should tho curious represented the older horses. Altogether it w'as a field of winners; 
addition to racing law for which we are indebted to the nine for hardly one of the horses wo have mentioned has failed to dis-' 
members of the Club who followed the leadersliip of Mr. tiuguish himself; and had Bruce stood bis prepamtion 
Alexander and Colonel Foi'ester, bo formally ratified, it would and Conjo to the post lit and well, it would have been diffi- 
indeed be bi^h time for the Legislature to intervene. Some years cult U) collect together at so early a period of the season 
ago, when l*arliamontary interference in racing mattem was a company of superior quality. Where so many were 
threalenod, the late Lord Derby gave his personal pledge that tlio good, either very superior merit, or very high trials, or a great 
r Jockey Club would undertake all necessary reforms. We cannot advantage in the -weights, were indisjwnsable conditions for 
say that reform has advanced with very rapid strides since the favouritism ; and there was much wavering and uncertainty before 
date of that promise ; but at any rate the trust placed in the a definite selectioii could be made on which implicit trust might 
Jockey Club bis not hitherto been betrayed. 8uch an insult to be placed. On theii* merits, or at the weights, more than lialf the 
public opinion, however, such a defiance to all those who have field were worth backing; and, as a mattei* effect, more tlmuhalf 
striven to improve the cnaractor of racing, os was perpetrated lust wore backed. Touchot, despite his ilefeat at Lincoln, agnin caitied 
week must necessarily cause the withdrawal of alt confidence the confidence of liis friends ; the high respect duo to Chaplet on 
in tho judgment of the Jockey Club, unless speedy reparation account of her public performances was increased by the news of a 
he made. We should like, for our own part, to see tne Turf most favourable tiial; Balbriggan, a five- vear-oki, with 6 st. 7 lbs., 
Parliament continue to administer its own i^’oirs ; for indications was backed os old hoi*ses thrown in to liaiidioaps invariably are 
are not wanting that, if the l^slature is driven to interfere backed, and often to good purpose, like Sutton fer the Oambridge- 
with tho management of horseracing, it will not deal with tho suh- shire ; and Julius Giesar, unlucky horso as ho might bo esteemed 
ject in a very lender spirit. in so often just missing the prize of victory, could not possibly be 

A very brief notice will suffice of tho Craven Meeting sport, passed over by those who remembered that he secured a place in 
which, though fairly well sustained from first to last, presented nil tho classic races of iSy^in tho Two Thousand, Derb}', t^ 
few f^itures of importance. Ominous rumours wore current to tbe Ibince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, and the St. Leger. It was no 
disadvantage of three of the leading performers of 1^76— Ohamant, harsh treatment to allot 7 st. 9 lbs. to a four-year-old who had 
Lady Golightly, and Plunger— but the ad^rera of the two first- always been thereabouts, if not actually there, during his ihree- 
namod had on opportunity of seeing their favourites, who were year-old career, and when opposed to the best horses of his own 
brought out during the wc^, though only to wfilk over^ for their ago, and who had stretched tho neck of the flying Peiraiiph over 
engagements. Bepori had it that Chamant was beaten in a trial the Uowley mile. And the result showed that Julius Omsar waa 
by his Btable compwion VerneuU; yet that might be, and still well able to moot a highly-tried three«>year-o]d like Tonchet at a 
OAamantmightbeeAtiUedtothec()punuedBuppoitof hli^iriendsfor difference of 34 Iba., as tvellaa to beat all purely handicap form wUhr 
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out dinirulty. Tba race, in fact, was at his mercy at any moment 
vhai his jockey chose t-o let hitn {j:o hut, alter pialliiijjf him back 
from the front at an cfirly part of llio race, Ar<5hcr made no attempt 
to resume the lend till reachiujr the cominencomeiit of the enclo- 
BMe. There he frav© him hi^ head, and the son of St. Albans, 
linvin" the foot of hia Cipponeuta, of whom the alablo compauiona 
Touchet and Snail were the most formidable, rncoil away and ^^ou 
in a canter by six Iciipths. Touche l miJ Tlie Snail have 

secured soeoncl and third pluc^^s, but llai lullcr btdnjr ciiM-d at the 
last, Ihdhri^jran ran into a position, while Ilcsper, John l);iy, and 
TTw (ihobt were the nearest Ibllowora of tJio lour Icudin^r hor.•*^‘s. 
No vi'''tory r(aild liavc been jnorc ivisily ribi iiruMl, and it wicm well 
received, ihe j^in'rornuiiiees of Julius Ctc'^ur liiiv^ini: hccu oiuibisloiit. 
Tlio horse may pr'dwhly have not ila* host of tiMupcis, bat. there 
was uolliinj' to Iry it hist 'J’lier'd.iy. He li?id only lo iraliop and i 
avan novi'r called on to niaho a htruj^Je. Wilh Julius (hesiir out i 
of tlio way, Lord Unsehery eould have won either wilh Ton diet or j 
Tlio Snail, ami evidenlly no lui -lake had heeii made about the j 
fonner s triah thouj^li the Ibrwaid [xeiitioii ot hiu aiiei^ nl stable 
companion, wlio wjis sujipused to h.ue lo t the turn of >|)».ed so 
IIeees^ary in tlio City and Suhiiiluui, excile'l some surprise. Hut, 
if Toiadiet were, a Herby horse, h'* j)u;:ht l() Irive pol imieh ijoarer^ 
at the vvtdj^dils, to Julinn (hesir, wlio, wlMtevcr Ins luerils, Iin^ no 
cliifin to rank wilh the lest (;f Ids year. 


IJKVIKWS. 

TriK (.-ni:i:r.'i!'i'\i>i v.'i; <ik r.Ar./Ac,* 

rSlilM hamh-'mio library cdil-oji of Ikilzac’s worl:.<5 winch it 
Jl li.'is lalo'M Timny yeais to hriiiir oul has at. hi.Ht lieeii com- 
ploto'l, ami Ivi't h'on su)»])lt'nit nted hv a liiiiil \olume conlaniin;; 
i>;d/tie's corrosixiudcnc e. llul, a,i ihe ilbiary edllion hu'-.th<Mlia)u‘rit 
«ifbeiu^' am! luaivy, lii'* (•(.iie^-pumhuico has Imhui published 

se])ar:i1‘!ly in two volumes of a more coii\eJiieiii si/.c, and 
may be hf>n;;lil ami .studied .apart Iroin the works. Ikdzac 
hidd f'o hi;/h ii jil.icu in TTeiich lilerature that it U natural to 
wi:-l\ to ktuiw .M.Miiellilii;'' of hi.^, THe, and to uiuhM.daml what kind 
of nun ho was in Jiis iminediute peison.il lelatioiis with his frimul.s 
and his l'<unii%. iMmdi liiat illuslrati's Ids character, bis circ urn- 
bUnces, nml Id.s huhits is to be tde-imsl from Ins corre.^pomh nee. 
lint Ji i‘on\>pondence witlioiita bioHrnphieul a* . njiunment i.s apt 
to bo be\^•lklerll)^^ d1ie re.idor c.innol ;.r.'ilhi‘r ti.-ui Hmnieiti date ut j 
tlu5 top of a iettor what was ]].;]ipeninp' 1(» the writer w lieu lu- 
wrote, and IHl/nc w«i.s a man the thread of wlu'sellfo wasimljcah d 
by his letters in nn uniisnally sliLdit decree. The letims, hh we 
pern.si* tliese volumes, seem Ibwitinpr in the air wilh nnthiiur to 
comieet them. And jkjI only have' the ediUns of t he r(U‘ie.'ip()iuH 
oriee not altisiiptej to ^dvo any I bin;: like (lie connect iii;,^ at orv of 
Ills life, but no idfe of Ihilz.ic exists aiivwhere. Hooks have been 
wiittcn about llilzac, but tliey are for the mo.si, part poor pieces of 
booknuikirij;. Wevdel, who w’as liis publisher for a few year.s, 
Ims written a mournful nuns of pvaiidiloqucnce nhoiit the 
troubles hu had to encounter at tiio liand.s of Ikdzac, 
who .seems to Jiave ]ni.iu‘d to a fital exlremo the iij:ht 
whieli an juithor diaa to borr«iw' of his publisher, Ijamartino, 
who iid^dit have hs eii supposed oa^ fthlo of Hoiuethin;^ belter, wrote 
a memoir or study of Jial/.fic which consisl.s of some feeble 
ivtninise.ences of ineidinij's with Ikdzac in sneiet), extracli^ from 
iJie previi'us!;, publi.dicAl letters of JVilzac to his sister, and a Imig; 
annlvbi.*^ of Knffrmn Onnuh^/. M. (xo'/Jiin pnl)]i‘<hi‘<l two books 
about llalzMC — one calh'd Jlnlzar (hi‘Z Jui nml th(^ other cw 

pmttoifflcii — which are .supposed to desciiho the novuli.st in the 
intiinai*y of private life, but whieh are mtro collect ion.s of ibo 
silliest and most vapid j.Mssip. 15:dzac aHo was in the habit of 
CJwryinpf a pir.aiid cano with a liamlle studtled with precious stones, 
ami iu a liinciful connexion with this cane iMmc. JCmile do 
Girardiu wrote a story of dull impropriety called La cmiac dr 
JiL (Ip Ddhar. Tinally, a M. llasidiet, a Jlelgrijin, wi(»te a Moiuoir 
of Dabac which is, if ])os.sihle. more empty than the French 
nocomits of him. The .searcher for a Life of Ikilzac like n 
IravelltT who is forcctl to pass from oim piece of bhifliii" mml 
to another. Jt may, however, be said in jinlice to all theso 
bio‘ri’0pljem, that t hero iiov«t perhaps was a man of ctuineiico t)f 
who8o life iJiero wa.s so little distinct and interestiufr 1(» it*cord, 
Tho most scasiMo— perhaiis, the only sensible ■ passaf^e in M. 
GozJan s two works is that in which he confesses that, with the 
most, bnrnir)}' dt-teiro to sny souiothiii'r about Balzac, be tinds he 
has nothing to say. The correspondence now nuhliabed has at 
least the merit that it allows ua lo aco Balzac as lie was, so far os 
liny letter-writer really reveals himself to his correspondents. If a 
few councciin^ links su’e supplied, it is pos.sible to piece tojyother 
from the.'Ac. loiters ftxnnething like the story of liis life. To do this 
a<le.quftl4 ly would iHiquiro a considerable space ; but a short sketch 
niny convey some notion of what Balzac was, with his j^reatness 
and his littleness, his many faults and his lew, but s toiling, 
Tktues. 

^Izoc was born at Tours iu 1799 Iko 2iftt of May, which, 
lleing tlic fe.ast of St. llonorius, sugRosted Honore as his 
Christen name. His father, an advocHfe, hod recently married, at 
the agi of fifty, a young lady the daughter of one of his colleagues; 
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but as he had not contemplated marriage, be had invested most of 
his money in a tontine, and he spent his xuarried Ufa chiefly io 
endeavours to live as long as possible, with the dazzling hope of a 
fortune always before him if he could but manage to survive his 
associates. So successful wero bis elforts that he Uved to be 
eighty-three, and did not die until 1829, when Balzac was thirty. 
Ilia wife pos.H’t>.‘«ed some fortune, but it was lost through bad in- 
vestments, so that liulzac, although brought up iu comfort, hod 
nothing to inherit, ilo passed through school and college without 
distinction ; but his sister Laura, two years bis junior, who was his 
iiitiuinto friend through life, record.s his pas»<ionnte fondness lor ^ 
reading every* kind of literature except school lessons, and hU early 
aptitude for inventing plots and scenes. After his time at college 
WHS over, his father had an exeollmit op])orturiity of cstiiblishing 
him with a notary, but Balzac boldly declared that he would Ijo 
nothing except a writer. The family discussion consetiuent on 
this aimouiicemeut was eiule.d by his being permitU’d to live alouo 
in an attic w'ith jiKst enough money allowed him lo support life, 
ill onler that he, mi^jlit have a pracucal experience of the miseries 
j whieh iiiiknow'ii auilioi.s undergo. The Ihsl letters in the col- 
leetiou now published are dated from this attic, and de.scribe the 
ferni iMUs energy with wliieh ho dovoureil hooks and tiled to write 
them. Tin* peeuiiiiiiy Kiuiggles vvliich ho L.ad to undergo are also 
depicted, as well as the strange whims by which their burden was 
Hiiirincuted. lie had to live on live pounds a month and to (sit 
vxilliout a liio; but lie look into his head to hire a man Mervant, lo 
buy a piano, and to pl.in a liydranlie appaitilus for the incoin- 
iiiensurate pnj[u)'*o of making liis coth’e. From this state of 
penury and aspiration he ’was relieved ]iy permission to loturii 
h> bi.s father's huiue: and lu order to secure an independent 
memne, lie la^gan to sell luin.sclf to the vi’vy small boukselleis who 
would piirclia.se tales hastily written by im unlaiowii author. A 
friend who wished to give him an opiuiini/ in nnolher dircetiou 
fimihhed him with fuiul>>, w liieh he, i-rjiploud in counueiicing a 
repi int (.f ITeiich cla'-.’-ical authors iu .'jingle volumes at low piices. 
Bill he liuevv nothing of the book trade, and lln^ money furnished 
liim wais soon gone. Moie monev wa*' found to give him ii lii-sli 
.start, and lie .,et up lirst a.s i\ piiiiter aufl then as a tv pefouuder, 
hut was qnicldy hrovighl to the vfMge oi liankruptcy, Irom which 
he \va'^ only saved by an advaiicc lioni liis mother of 2,0(X)/. I'liis 
was the, beginning o^tJlo^e faiuoiH ilebts which form the constant 
theme of his I'orre.spondeucc in afb.u* yeirs, Hrtidually his ■^lories 
bec.inie belter known and Ldter w<irth rtuniing; but it was uot 
until the publicatiun (d‘ tin* J'rundr ( 1 i(ujrin\\\ 1831 that li<‘, liad 
any g‘i<‘at ‘'Uccf's.^, book" may 1 m’ .said to mark an epoch iu 

hislilo; for it not only convinced cviiuin tent critics that France 
had a ne,vv writer of great original povvi'r, hut it mdiniled that he 
was already under tlie iiidueacL' of the idea which ever afterwards 
po^seL^e'l liiin, that lii.s novelrf w. le all parts of a great wliole, and 
that it was his mission to paint on an enormous scale tlio full 
evivut of lumian lilb a^ it exi'^led in I'Taiice iu his day. The 
piiblie,*’ ho write:* t.i (’liarlesde Bernard in August 1831 will 
reci'gnize, I hope, liow inmienso and how now is the undertaking 
in wliicli 1 may fail, but which I shall try lo carry out.’’ Tlio 
notion lli.it the Cotnnhr Intinaiiat was his true subject luid taken 
hold of him, and never afteiw^iirda (piitted him. 

Ills shster, while lie was still living in his attic, had imimed 
M. Siu’ville, an engineer, but she remained his closest and most 
intiiuato frieiul, liis letters to her nre uniformly written in a 
vein of J'rank and contiding afleclioii. 'W'ith hw mother his 
relations were less h.appy, for, as he exproa.se3 it, she w^aa 
one of those women who put thorns among tho roses of 
life; and. after lii.s falher’a death, she was mainly dopcmleut 
on an annuity whieh Balzac engaged lo pay her, but for the instal- 
ments of which .she vv.aa often obliged to wait, receiving instead a 
statement of the eiiormoiw enmyy with which he was working and 
of his present condition of utter impecunioaity. Theso linuncial 
stateiiicnts form a wearisome part of his correBpondeuce. Ilo bad 
a love of calcul.'ition, and he was delighted with the task of malting 
imaginary balanco-.sheets buhod ou the prolits he was sure to make. 
Ho worked desperately hard, and w’rolc uiiiny of his best works in 
llio years which immediately followed the publication of the 
Penn dc Chagria, Eayrnie Grandety the dn Cuaipaynay 

and Ph'c Goriot all btdong to this period, and Lo had generally 
two or thiee tales iu band at once. It imav be assumed tliat tba 
strain thus put on his energies wa.s gr(‘iiter"tluin ho would have had 
to endure il ho had written liis tales successively. But, in order 
to raise money, he waa perpetually dealing wdtli new publishers, 
and his conception of a imblisher was always that of a person, who 
would lend him inoney on the strength of sonietliing ho was going 
to write. Quarrels with publishers occupy almost as lai'ge a part 
of his letters as statements of his actual and possible flnauces ; 
and quuiTola with publishers, tliougli matters of the greatest import- 
ance to authors, are not amusing for outsiders to iHMid of. Ho was 
by this time a lion iu Paiis sv^ciety ; but of I’aris and of society, of 
what was going on in France, vif literaturo or politics, or of the 
thoughts inid deeds of other people, Balza(^ never wrote, lie was 
entirely taken up with his own troubles and his own writings; aud 
he bad iu his troubles the consolation, which to an aiUlior is per- 
haps the greatest possible, of an undaunted belief in hi; genius and 
in the merits of his writing. It seemed scarcely credible to 
liim that any human being should be abk to write such kicks os he 
wrote, and every new nMel he wrote was destined to surpass all 
tltat had gone lieforo. Perhaps the tale which is generally con- 
sidei’ed his masterpiece, is that of which lie 

I speaks least. But ne tells correspondent that the Mideem 
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4g Canipa^o b meant to attain tl© aimplo gitmaoui oftUa Gospel, 
to 8ur])ft»s the Vicar of Wnfce/tolulf and to show in ^lon the 
ImiMlo CffivM: and another that Xowij iriMiAet*/, whinh -waa a 
sort of poetical autohiopiphy, vras ii pendant to Ftmsit and 
IIU isolation, nowovor, and his absorption in hU own 
afruijs saved him from everything lilm jealousy or deprecidtion of 
hie contemporni^es. Tlicro was an utter absence of lU-nature in 
Balzac, ana an ntter absence of literary meannods. To pour out 
his heart to his friends, to get into debt, to gratify his whiuia. to j 
work all uiglit with the I’atiil aid of black eoflh.e, and to follow 
with allectionnto admiration the workings of his own uiirid, amply 
suUjcocI to fill up his life, and provide him with Die stmngo .sort 
M of happy misery in which he found liis supreme delight. i 

In ri>35 begin his letters 1o the Countess K/owunka, whom ' 
he bad met and loved in 1833. Tho eavlior letters to her w<'re | 
lost, m a fire, find, when tho coiToapondence now published begins, j 
slut was married, and whs the Countess Ilanska. tier liushand tlitnl 
about the end of 1842, and, after a long probation, and 1 lie conquest 
of many obstacles and some natural apprehensions, she rewardeil the 
fidelity of her adorer, and became Balzac’s wdfe in 1850, slu/rtly 
before his death. The letters to this bidy fill a largo space in tho 
volumes now published, and form the most intercBling part of 
their contents. Balzac wrote his very best to tho woman he 
loved; told her everything ho planned, Hiificrcd, and thouglit; gave 
lier a record of his life and leelings,aud never wearied in express- 
ing tho devout worship with which ho regarded her. Most readers 
will feel thill it is somewhat hard work getting through them, for 
there is a lerriblo monotony in the subjects on which Balzac 
writes, and letlors ten or twenty pages long about n man's feelings, 
debts, and balf-finislicd iiovcds are dull reading. But at any rate 
they tell us all that there is to bo told about Balzac, lie worked 
enormously ; and on one occasion ho tells his Oouute.Hs that lie had 
then been twenty-live days without sleep, lie also made much 
money; for in one year we find him putting down hU gains at 
6,000/. ; but his debts- iucieasod the more money he made, us ho 
was always gratifying boiuo caprice. IIo was quite aware that ho 
uevor showed a grain of common sense, and ratln*r prkb'd himself 
on it. In i8j8, for example, ho started oil' to ‘Sardinia in search 
of tlie refuse of some old lioiiian lead mines, by which lie was to 
make a sudden fortune. In order to carry out this brilliant scheme, 
lie had to sunnount what at liM seemed an insuperable difiiculty. 
He had to raise twenty pounds in cash for his journey money, let a 
little later oil in the same yearw'e find him buying a house at Villb 
d’Avray, and writing that its possession gave him a beautiful view, 
fresh air, of which bo b3llfl Mmc*. IJanska he needs an enormous 
quantity, freedom from the task of having to serve in tho National 
Guard, and 1,800/. more debts. ‘Of course lie isgohigto work as no 
one ever worked before, now that he has tho solitude ho desires. 
But a new pof-ition gave him new wants. His garden had tho 
drawback of having nothing wJiatever in it ; but it was not for a 
reat man like Balzac to ivait for tre<\s to grow. Ho ho inforiuH 
is lady-love that everything can bo got in Bari.s, and that he is 
going to buy magnolias twtmty years old, limes sixteen years old, 
some big poplai’s, and vinos wntli the grapes on roiuly for picking. 
Unfortunately hLs villa pluuged him into e.\ peases of a more sober 
and humble kind ; for no sooner was it finished than it tumbled 
down, as the architect, who mu.st have been a man after Balzac’s 
own boart, had forgotten to put any foundations. While sho 
was a married woman Mine, llauska was too honourable aud 
prudent to rospoud to bis raptuivs, and he complains of 
the coldnes.s of her letters, and even of her laughing a 
littlo at hU warmth. When slio was free he went to 
liiissia to see her, and thenceforward had no reason for 
restraining his sentiments, or oven doubting that they wore re- 
turned. lie liad, it is true, while the existence of Si, Hanska 
seemed to debar him from all hopes of happities.^, been sometimes 
tempted to think that his best mode of extricating himself from 
hia debts was by a businesslike marriage. Thus we tind him on ' 
one occjision writing to’ a lady correspondent that, if she could find j 
him a ituly-like, good-looking woman of thirty years of age, with 
twelve or sixteen thousand pounds, ho would marry lier, enormous 
as would be the sacrifice he should be making ; and in another 
moment of depression he wrote to the same lady that he would 
accept a young woman of twenty-two who had the qualifications 
of l^ing ambitious and witty, fit for any fortunes, whether she 
might be called on to preside over an embassy or keep house in a 
villa; and this gifted being would be received by him at the very 
modest figure of 8,000/., or even 4,000/., provided her dowiy was 
applied exclusively to paying his debts. But after ho once saw a 
chance of obtaining his Countess ho never wavered ; and if ever 
•there was a devoted lover after tho Frencli type (ho tells her ho 
has lieen crying like a child while he has be< ^ calling to memory 
her little looks and ways^, Balzac may ckim to have been the man. 
In his wildest exonerations he was sincere ; and his truthfulness is 
jio more to be doubted when he tells her that she is the divine guide 
of his life than when ho informs her that the century has produced 
four really great men— Na^leon, Cuvier, O'Oonuell, aud himself. 

It was in 1846 that the Countess Hanska finally permitted 
Balzac to consider himself engaged to her. But, if ho had not 
himself incidentally, in a letter mtten some time ^torwards, fixed 
the date, it would nave been diiiicult to have deciphered it from 
the correspondence. Much before that time we find him recalling 
to her recollection bow difficult they had found it to part when, 
they met ; ten times bad they walked from the sofii to the door, 
ttna ten times bock from the door to the sofa, before the bitter word 
of farewell could be spoken. He had travelled with her on the 
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Rhone, and stayed with bur at Naples, and ho reminds ha 
how bliwifiilly the moments once flew on a steamor when tlwy 
got up in the early dawn, and foi’got Uie lUncssei from which thm 
were respectively sufiering in the tniuaports of sweat companiiir?* 
ship. Nor divl the fret of thoir engagement su'm to do umcli 
towards promoting tlioir mariitige. Tho lady blu-ank fvoni ibo 
difficulties and risk.stc) which her marriage wotild expose her. She 
had a young daughter, ami it woa not until the' h-\r.e of this 
daughter was happily fixed by an early miirriago lluit i^ho miuld 
poh^ibly feci ]icr.S(df free. Her people were in a very e^nmideiablti 
position in Uus.sia, and by no moans appivwfal of her rnaking what, 
ni a worldly point of view, wm.h an imiwudeat second niavrijigo. 
But the gvoalert of all oh-dacles wa.s that of Balme’s own clm- 
mch:‘r and circiiinstaiices. A nervous, egotistical, overAvorUed 
novelist, crippled with debts, and with no more uoliou of iiioiioy 
th.in a haby has, may bo charming as a friend or an adorer, but 
is rntlier terrilying as a huslmnd. Balzac’s health, too, was 
gj^iulually breaking down under tlio presiure of W’ork, anxiety, 
night hours, and ccrtlbc ; and the lady lierself be(‘.'mio a consiant 
sutlen-r, and w'a.«< u victim to rheumatic gout. Balzac wus in l*arU 
during tho February Bovolutiou of 1840 ; and it is related that he 
funiioil part of the mob which entered Dm Tuileries, and wiw 
very much interested in some of the furnitufo he found there. 
But thor(i is no reference to the He volution in his coirespoudcnce. 
He a!w.i>s stoOfl apart from the stream of politic.*) and conlom- 
porary literature. It is seldom llnit ho wamiera into lilemry 
critiei.Min; but lio now and tfion in hk iettei's gives von I to lib* 
hearty ;iiul fervent udmiratioii for Scott, and he pays a williug 
trihuie to tho merits of Beyle, (Jharl»‘s do Bernartl, aud 
Victor Hugo. He was totnJly free from literary jealousy, and bo 
dhl not even M;seni lus exclusion fr-oiii th(» Academy, ftc- 
(juic.«cing in tlio siijipositiou iJmt a man with ao many 
debts could not properly be admitted. Tho concluding yonra 
of his life were principally spent at the country sent of the 
Countess, where ho was on the pleasantest tenn.s with hel*, her 
daughter, and her son-in-law. Numerous letters to his sister 
doBcrihe Die fluctuations of his hopes, and his doubts whether, after 
all, his prolonged resiileiioo in Russia would end in his quitting the 
family uuinsiou of his Irieiids as tho husband of his belovaal one. 
At hist luvo triumphed over everything, over tlie opposition oi 
frioiub, the dictates of prudence, and tho warnings of clistiiise. Tho 
fatal aliection of Die heart which soon carried Balzac to his gravo 
had already declared itnolf, and tlie Counles.s was so completely 
the prey to gout that her swollen hands had become almost useless 
when sho married. Jlalzuc, loo, found blindnoss creeping over hiin, 
and tho married pair had Hcorccly reached Pans when ho dityl, iu 
the auinmer of 1850. Although their prolixity iniikcs thom 
wearisome, tho lottera which cdncliulo these volumes iiro truly 
pathetic. Rom.ance takes many forms, and it is not often that sadi 
real romaiico is ntfered to the public as in tho story of these two old 
lovers, doomed by disease but hupporttul by atl’ection, unital only 
to part, but beautified by the of genuine feeling, and con- 
vinced that oven under Hiieh circumdlaiices their marriage was tho 
crown and the joy of cxisLoace. 


CURTfilS'S RISK OF THE MACEDONIAN EMPIRE.* 

M r. CURT 15 LS Ls of course not to be held reaponsiblo for the 
geiicr.'d proclamation or advertisement as to the uses of tli4> 
BoricH of which his littlo book forms part. Tho contributions of 
Messrs. Cox and Sankuy, who prcf^ent thcniselves in tfio double 
capacity of editors and imthoiD, may more fairly be judged accord- 
ing to the standivrd of their prospectus, aud criticized either aa 
attempts at “ a complete picture of an important period of thd 
world’s histoiy,” or ns short books intended to be “ siiocial^ 
valuable to a man who has to niaster a few books of Herodotus gt 
Thucydides, Livy or Tacitus,” and who wants ‘‘a short 
I treating Lis particular period in detail.” Tho general xuerifil^ 
I the design of this series wo have more than once discussed ; it 
is accoi-dingly unnecessary to say more on tho present occasion 
than that i{s great, though not, wo think, insuperable diffi- 
culty lies, to borrow a phraso from another sort of manual,, 
in ** first catching your ” epochs. Mr. Curteis is, wo believe, 
known as an expt^riencod and successful teacher of liia- 
tory ; and something w^as therefore to be exited froai 
him, oven in this preliminary part of his task. That he Ima 
iiut found it an altogether easy one may bo gathered from tho 
variation in tho title.s by which ho seeks to describe the sul^'ect 
of his book to hio readers. In tho list of Epochs of Ancient ili*- 
tory” prelixtHi to tho titlo-jpago the book is aonouiiced aa 
Macedonian Empire : its Rise and Culmination to the Death a£ 
Alexander the Groat. On tho title-page proper tlie superscriptioA 
stands, nt once more briefly aud more vaguely, as ** Ki&e of tha 
Macedonian Empire.” On the opening page of the text tho titZift 
assumes the still shorter and vaguer form of The MacedooIuK 
Empire,” 

Now, in whatever way we may be pleased to define an epoch.*^ 
it certainly means a time at wmch something stops and at wh^ 
something else begins. It is not a mere seotion of history marked off 
by dates, more or less arbitrarily chosen ; w^re it such, there would 
indeed no end to Messrs. Cox and Sbnkey’s series, and ther 
might deal with ancient history as Juliet proposed to deal 
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the dead llomcOf and cut it out in little” books innuraerable. 
The Bomethi^ be^inQinp' in the present instance is of course the j 
^lacedonlan Empire. But the Macedonian Empire as established 
by Philip was a wholly dlffereul from tho Macedonian Em- 
pire as toj^ed by the conquests of Alexander. Doubtless thoro 
IB a most intimate connexion between tho deeds of father and son, 
and an unbroken continuity in their ideas ; but tho operations of 
Philip, directly at all events, ndclrcssod themselvt's to a different 
cud Irom that compassed by his successor ; and, if ever any 
ono luau began an epoch, it was Alexander himself. Of both 
Philip and Alexander it may bo said, as Mr. On riots well says of 
the former, that they wtu'c “ gr<'at beyond question, if greatnes-i 
consists in having grand and dedinito aims, and in sa(;(•t*^sfully 
adapting means to ends.’ In short, tho I^facedoiiian lOnipire 
” rofio’’ under Philip, and mit only culminalod, but entirely clianged 
its clnyiictor, under his succe ssor. It therefore seems to us that 
the rise of tho Macedonian Empire would have furnished an 
appropriate and sulliciently ample theme for a single “ epocli of 
this series ; and the Macedonian conquest of Asia for another. 
The former (which would have admirably suited the geinmdary 
purpose of tho series) mi^ht have properly inclmlod a fuller survey 
■of the previous history of Macedon than Mr. Curlei.sa limits h.ave 
allowed him to give ; in tJie latter, room iniglil liave h en found 
for some e.xposition f>f the more immediate effbeta of the great con- 
micsl — which it ini«:ht be very convenient for .some men "to have 
toforo thorn in defimto shape, even though there is no great classical 
writer to be “mastered ” in whole or in part with reterenee to the 
period in que.siion. As it we fear that Mr. fhirteislun at templed 
to put too mucJi into liis epoch’’; aud to this niuM<‘ woHliould bt3 
inclined chietly to atlriluite tho inequality w hich aeeiu.s to us per- 
A^eptiblo in his exec.nlion of his task, lli.s Hp(vial merits seem 
to lio in tho direction of military history; and his iiiUTativo 
of tho CJimpaigTis of Alexander accordingly strikes us a.s in every 
respect tho {K*Ht pari of his little hook. The whole of it, however, 
cotmnonds itself by a tone of moderation and fairness which 
specially becomes n work of ita design and dimensions. The 
charactorB of Dhilip aud of Alexander are skclehed with 
candour and lomperaleiieas, tliougli Ihero may be some exaggera- 
tion in desci’ibing ilicj former na not only “ the boldest rider aud 
swimmer,” but us “ tho best educated man of the world ” of his 
“ timo,” na wtdl us of his “ country.” The effect upon Alexamlcr 
of his career could not be better summed up than in the words 
that he “reaeiubled Napoleon aud many another great man in the 
fact that extraordinary .success spoiled a really great character. ’ 
Mr. Ourtoia would, however, perhaps have dor’o well — unless, 
indeed, as there is some reason to conclude, the appliealion of 
historical parallels is ono of the principles ” 'f tho scries— to 
reserve tho use of this method of illustriiti-in for occasions 
when it could be applied with the aptncj^s of tho imstaiico cited. 
Tho compari«»on of tho marriage of Amynlas II. to that of 
Henry V. roally recalls in moio senses than ono tlio famous parallel 
of IMacedon aud Monmouth ; for the LyncosUo were a native clan, 
not H foreign Power. To the comparison between Philip at 
Thebes and Peter tho Oroat in Holland no such exception can bo 
taken; but, with all respect for Mr. Curteis's opiuiona on the 
Eastern question, wo demur to tho conj<>ctural seasoning of the 
following, in reference to tho effects exercised by tho sack of 
Olyntbus ; — 

It was not 80 niucli thiitriiiliptjecainc at oncolord of an F.mpMv rtaching 
from tl)0 LMior^oTiC'io lo Tlu*rmo;iyl;ii, dominatiiij.; mr-n’s in»:iu.iiiations as 
ivU'^siu domliian's ItoMu imw ; l>ut that it Kioliknlv • lian;;oU, as it wito, the 
hnhinco of men’s inin<ls (as lhi^sifi’8 eonquesi of (’ouHtantinople mi’^lit 
i‘h.angc it now), blimk'«l their c-y»s <listinbe<l their judgment, nnU tiirruMl 
4'vcn honourable politioians into timid, if not curiiqd, wor-^bippers ol the 
lising Mill. 

■tSutllcient, wc &houUl say, for an epoch are the impulses and Iho 
pJiobins thereof. In general, while wo observe in Mr. Curfeis a 
praiseworthy absence of pariidox, wo cannot commend liini as 
ulwttyB eschewing commonplace. “ It is,” no doubt, “e phenome- 
non often seen iji political liistory, that tho substitution of one 
strong wdll for a hundred confficting wills is a slow proci*.<.s, .subject 
lo ebb and ffow, and often de.^nerately opposed by tlioso who liavo 
-a personal interest in a time of license ” ; but tho illuetrati()n.s of the 
phouomcnon which follow would have admitted of its being stated 
In few'or words. As a rule, liowever, Mr. Oiirtei.s is both concise 
4 ind clear ; aud there is only one passage in his book of which it is 
uecCBsary to guess tho meaning : — 

Kothing loss than a city (sueli as village communities), and nothing 
mare than a city (such as a uatioii), seemed to satisfy the average Greek 
mind. 

He has 0110 other sentence the idea of which strikes us as oddly 
put; but Mr. Curteis was here perl urns unconsciously .seeking to 
vindicate the general design of bis nook, ns to which wo have 
uhtmdy indicated our opinion. The fourth century ji.a, ho 
says, 

wan marked by two struggles whieh sovornlly admit uf eiunpariwon in any 
tiingk point except in the greatne.ss of their fe-jults und In I he fact that the 
one was made possible by the successful result of the other— 

a fact in which wc fail to recognize any basis for a comparison 
between them, though it may prove that in one sense (though not 
in that corresponding to our conception of an epoch) the two 
etmggles are iiarts of a single whole. 

Tne “mission” of M^edon, afterwards revealed to I.so- 
CtAtoB (of whose conscientiously meant but unmistakable 
f^n’VjlccB to tbo designs of Philip wo observe no notice in Mr. 
CurieJs'B volume), was very darkly indeed before tho eves of her 


^Her kings. Yet nothing can bo more interesting than an inquiry^ 
4 iow 6 ver summary, Into the beginniogfi of that connezioh bei^^a 
Macedon and Hellas which the labours of Philip were destined at 
last to develop into the establishment of the supremacy of the 
former. Mr. Uarteis, while justly deeming an outline of tho 
tory of the Macedonian Kingdom iMsential to a sketch of the rise 
of the Macodoniiin Empire, has been obliged to comnresd tho 
former within the very narrowest limits. He berins with a brief 
chapter on Miiccdonian geography, partly founded on Ourtiiis, and’ 
passes very vapidly over the question oi tho precise ethnological 
relations hletween Macedonians and Greeks. We are certainly not 
among those who regard tho qiiostion of descent as ono of para- 
mount importance in tho history of any people ; for a nation is 
often not fonnod as such till it has lost much, if not all, of tho oon- 
Hciousucss of ita ethnological origin. When an ingenious French 
writer, intent upon taking a literary revenge for Sedan, casta in 
the teeth of the Piuftsvaus tho taunt that they, tho founders of 
(lernnin unily, are more than half of them the descendanta of Slav 
forefathers, wo think tho impijachmont may he disowned without 
any violent pang of seiisitivenes.s. At the same timo it is curious 
to observe now pn.sHionately even modern liietorians discuss tho 
proliniiuary question as to the relations by descent of Macedonians 
and Hellenes. Ottfried Miiller, for instance, tilled as ho was with 
enthusiast ie adMiimtion of the Hellenic genius, in whose capacity 
for self-do\elo|micnt he recognized the source of ita greatne.ss, was 
eager to demonstrate the Macedonians to have been no Greeks. 
Niebuhr, who neci*ptf*t| Muller’s views on this head, was similarly 
iiielir!»*d, from his melancholy way of regarding tho catastrophes of 
liistorv, to see in tho Macedonian victory a victory of the base over 
tho noblp, of barbarism over culture. JJriimaim, on tho other hand, 
who looked upon the “ centrifiignl ” lendencioa of tho Greeks with 
.something of the sternuoaa of Mr. Cox, and who regretted that 
they did not irom the first adopt tho drastic remedy of a strong 
monarchy, which Mr. Mahatfy has lately been good enough to 
recommend to their eucci^ssors, took much comfort in tho 
my tholngieal indications of kinship between iho Macedonians and 
the Hellenic family. Ibifortunaloly, tho mythology of the 
Macedonians as it has come down to us is not easily separable from 
the pedantic devices of the Alexandrine scholars ; and Mr. Chirteis 
is probably well advised in contining his references to the tradition 
handed down by Herodotus, which obviously bad u genuinely 
n.ational origin. What knowledge we possess of the early religious 
system of the Macedonians points upon tho whole in the direction 
of a closer kinship Ihuu would ever liavo been admitted by 
Demosthenes ; the still scantier widenro of languagn has tho same 
be.iring; and in political life the Macedonian kingship is essenti- 
ally the kingship of tho Greeksintho Heroic age. Of tho political 
institutions of the Macedonians IMr, Curtols might perhaps liavo 
found room for a brief connected notice; if we do not uiistaKo. ho 
on several occasions mentions tlm “ Ooinpanions” without explicitly 
describing their position in the political and social system of the 
monarchy. 

Among tbo Macedonian kings who preceded tho father of 
Philip II., Mr. Curteia propiTly notices only those whose reigns are 
signalized by important stages in tho historical progress of the 
ri.siiig kingdom. The history of Macedonia as a tStato may be said 
to begin with tho foundation, under wbalover circurnsUiTices it 
took place, of ^Ega?, by which the Eiiiathian plain became Maee- 
doniii. The second stage is marked by tho subjection, under 
Arayntiis I., of Pieria and lloltiioa, and by the establishment of 
the capital at Pydutt by his son, Alexander PhilhelJcn. Thus 
Macedonia entered, or re-entered, into relations with the Greeks ; 
and the invasion of Xerxes helped to extend tho kingdom which 
was to overthrow tho I'^mplre of his descendants. The confficts 
with Athens began almost as soon as Macedonia had become a 
inaritimo State, und'^r the reign of the Greek-loving King’s 
illegitimate successor. The policy of Perdiccas wh.s continued by 
Arclielaus, whose foundation of Pella marks tho third and la&t 
I stage in the previous history, if wo may so call it, of the, Macedo- 
nian kingdom, aud who gave evidence .so unmistakable of his desire 
lo bo reckoned a Greek and a friend of Greeks, though still only 
such iH partihus. 

With the death of Archclaus begins a more complicated period 
of Macedonian histoiy, which i.s well sketched by Mr. Cartels. He 
I .shows how miserably Sparta nn.snnderstood or ran counter to her 
duty us the primary power of Hellas, iu co-operating with 
Amynfn.s II. in the brealc-up of tho Olynthian synaMUSin. He shows 
how’ nearly the future of Greece and the future of Macedonia were 
alike altered by tho ambition of the lyrantB of Pheros ; in fact, this 
ambition ultimately led to a temporary Macedonian advance, 
which brought Macedonia and Tliebe.s into direct conflict, and was 
thus the ciiuse of the youthful PJiilip’a removal as a hostage to the 
city where he was to learn tho secrets of military greatness. On 
this part of his subject Mr. Curteis ovidontly dwells with special 
predilection ; and his account of the Macedonian phalanx is re- 
markable for its clearness. Few tactical innovations — for tho 
Macedonian phalan.x was an improvement upon the Theban — have 
proved of so long an endurance ; tor the succo-ss of Philip’s appli- 
cation of the principle of Epaminondaa “ is seen in the tact that 
the Macedonian formation remained in vogue a& the tighting 
system of the world, until superseded by the l^rnan legion”; 
and no event in military history is of more signal importance than 
that of the collision of the two systems, and the final victciy of 
the Konian at Pydna. 

Mr. Ourteis's ‘account of the long but perfectly consistont, and, 
to a student of ordinary intelligeaoe, perfectly perspicudhs process, 
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yy whiph Philip made liimself master of tho destinies of Hellas^ 
Vffould be us intercwjting as Uia subsequent narrative of the con- 
iiiosts of Alexander, were It not unduly limited by tho plan of hh 
b<loL Tho author is unable to say enough of the conditions of 
tWetiniggle to invest it with all tho interest it pns.m.*9ses; and 
thk ixmder who wiines to understand its diftbrent phases, more 
eeiecifilly iu tho conduct of Atliens, will after nil have to turn to 
otler sources in order to supplement tho present narrative. Indeed, 
Ml Cuiteis on ono occasion, when speaking of tho naval ruform 
ink-ituted by Demosthenes, remarks that its details belong to 
Attenian rather than to Macedonian history ; but it might have eitsily 
lieei explnincd iu as many lines as are devoted to writing about it, 
Th^e aro just tho things whieh both teachers and learners justly 
expict to iind iu handbooks, and which a scholar like Mr. Curteis 
wodd have no difficulty in providing in a condensed form. It is, 
wo ijiink, of more importance that Mr. Curteis has hardly sumiiw- 
ri8e( witli sufficient coinplelenesH the whole of the proceeilings of 
PhiEp after Chmroriea ; it wouhl have been well to state whore he 
placiid garrisons, and to what degree accordingly the ba-ses of his 
supremacy resembled those of that held by Sparta after tho Pelopou- ! 
nesim War. 

Tie naiTativo of Alexander h campaigns is a<lmiraLly «adapted to 
its jiiuposc, and supplies a want which has been long felt --that of ii 
lucid but at the same time concii^e sununavy of one of the most mo- 
mcntius military expeditions which the w<irld has over known. Wo 
hopethat Mr. Curtois’s sketch may lead teachers of hialorv once more 
to atlempt a task which they ar(^ tvjo often prone to renounce us if 
in deipair, and to carry the eludies of their pupils beyond tho day 
of Clieronea, instead of allowing them to tliiiik. like Isocraic.s, 
that vith it (fivck history had come to a close. As tor the givat 
itiuibnis of Alexander, wo may well agree with (Irole that its 
iutenst is not to be sought, in any intention of the conqueri)r to bo 
llie diH’iihcr of the civili/rition which he actually sprt^ad. Yet. 
nltboigh there was lieiv, a'l elsewliere, a vast discicpancy hctwec.ii 
intention ami result, llie euli rpriso of Alex.'^mler had that dis- 
tinctive mark of greatness which lies in Consciousness of aim. And 
tho plan of tho book before us, witli wliioh from om* point of view 
we have been obliged to liiicl fault, lUfiy ,'it least excuse the revival 
of a V2rv naluml n tlection. Had Philip lived to lead, as ho hoped 
to have done, tho MncaMlonian nmi Greek hosts into Asia, w'ould ho, 
like his son, have sought to convert Eubt and West into one great 
inonaivhy, of w liich Dm members would lose their national identity by. 
amalgamation, by tran.splaiitalion, by iiitiinai>e niulual intercourse 
-■ by (he various means which Alexander v^as actually engaged in 
organizing when death cut short his career? Or would ho have 
been fiatislied w'ith the establishment of a Mediterranean Empire, 
or, at all events, with such a share in the dominion of tlio East as 
would havel)ecn accepted by Alexander before Tyro “had ho been 
Parmenio”? Alexander consciously aimed at the whole; and 
his purpose wa.s to ccjiiquer a world. Even in his case ambition 
overlonpt itself ; nor were the East and the West made one by 
him ; but history tcdls of no accoiid instance where imagination 
waa ao nearly ap})i'oached by achievoment. Wo wish that, with 
tho help of tliirlwall and (irole and Droyaen, Jlr. Curtei.s would 
convert the second part of his little book into a wwk of wddor 
dimensioiiB, yet still sufficiently concise to lu^put into the hands of 
young students ; and, after lucidly Bumiiiari/ing, a.s he has done, 
the course of Alexander’s conquests, wf)uld indicate, with such 
precision as the subject admits, tho general character of their 
more immedialu results. 


OFFICIAL IIlSTOriY OF THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION.* 

A S a rule, alllue-book can scarcely bo regarded os a literary com- 
position ; nor docs that wliich is now before us make any claims 
to such a rank. It consists of a series of dcspiiU'lies reporting 
the variou.9 incident's of -the Arctic Expedition, and it would bo 
perhaps unfair to judge them by literary canons of taste. (Jtherwiso 
■we might have something to say about such a sentence as the 
following, which, it is only charitable to suppose, may have been 
mangled in tho process of piintiug 

Lieut. Mcniimont’s attempt with a cart, with tho .same ohjoct in view, hi.^ 
ni)l<i remarks on tho dittieultios attendHiit on siicli a Journey over r^o dilli* 
cnlt and inountuinous n country, which wns then deep with miow, the 
thermometer being ho low, the prohublc re-sulfs so small, 1 eou^ider he 
Nhowed iL wise discretion iu returning to the ship the following day. 

The ink, one eupposc.s, must have been a little frozen when this 
odd collection of clauses was put together. If, however, literary 
form is necessarily absent from such a publication, and if elegance 
of stylo is little regarded in particular passages, it must bo said, on 
the other side, that few books Of travel are more interesting than 
this collection of the raw materials from which n book might be 
formed. When resading “what professes to be an artistic narrative 
of a journey wo ore often annoyed by the lapse of the author into 
mere diary. We resent the implied insult when a mam professing to 
give us a book, gives us only the crude data on widen a real book 
might be founded. In tho present case, however, while there is 
no pretension, we can see that there aro some compensating od van- 
tages in the less artistic plan. Nothing, as wo shall presently see, 
could impress upon us more forcibly the hardships emd labours of 
an Arctic expedition than a steady reading of tho various journals 
hero laid before us. One need hove no remorse when skipping 

• Journals and Proctsedingx of the Arctic JCxpediiion, 1873-6. Presented 
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pages in n Blue-book, and there is a certain monotony about mueh 
of the present work which will no doubt prompt occasional leaps. 
But it IS worth while to plod steadily through a good many con^ 
tinuous pages in order to receive a full impression of the difficulties 
encountered and the courage with which tliey were met, 

Tho de^atches here brought together consist of general reports 
from Sir (aeorgo Nart's and his chief subordinates, followed by the 
detailed journals of the various expeditions, end illustmted by a 
great number of cbnits and panoramic sketches of the scenery. 
'J'ho main outlines of the whole ailventuro are sufficiently familiar 
to our read(*rs. Afh'r reaching a high latitude in the autumn of 
I S7 5, and passing a long winter of extraordiuaiy cold, the main 
exploring part i«‘s were sent out in the spring of 1876. Two of 
lhc.se star tod from Sir (L NaiWs ahip, the — ono of them, 
under Comiuaiuicr Markiiiim, making duo North across the open 
sea of ice to vvhich Smiths Sound unfortunately leads; whilst 
the other, under Lieutenant Aldrich, followed the coast-lioe of 
“ Grunt Jjaiid ” to tho West. During the same period Lieutenant 
fleauinont, of tho Dufvoccnjy followed tho Northern coast of Oroen- 
laiid in an easterly direction. Ivnch of these parties made efforts 
whicli were pushod to tho furthoBt limits of prudence. They all 
returned completely crippled by scurvy, and could not have returned 
at all without tho help of tho comniues loft at tho ships. Thi’eo 
lives were sacrificed in the struggle, and tho party which aimed 
at tho North Dole made a very iiisignilioant advaiK?e towards their 
goal. They reached a point seventy-three miles duo North from 
llio sliip, and wore still nt a distanco of 399J miles from tho Polo. 
Tn order to obtain complete success, they \vould have had therefore 
to travel eleven milc-s in addition to evei'y tw'o wliich they actually 
succeeded iu covering. It is to bo observed that, in order to 
advance a mile to the North, they had, on an average, to march 
Hourly four niilc.s. It must therefore ho admitted that the ex- 
pedition was ill some sense a failure; or, nt least, that the 
tmvcllcr.s siiccoodi'd only in domonslraling that a successful 
joiirnoy to tho Vole i.*» out of tho question by this route, unless, 
imlei'd, .some greatly improved method of travelling could be in- 
vented. 

As there is noccs^avily n grriit similarity in the adventures of 
the VJirions purtiea, it will bo sufficient il we try to give some 
account of that which made the direct advance to tn© North. 
This party, after leaving its su|)poil», consisted of fifteen men, 
under Gniniiuindor Markham niid Lioutxiimrjt Parr, who had to 
drag three sledges. Tlie weight at starting was very considemhlo, 
owing partly to the fael that two boats were taken on the sledges, 
in cubo of tho ice breaking up before tho return of the party to the 
co.ibt. One of these boats hud to be abandoned before tiioy bad 
ri'iudied an\ coTi^idernble distance, and tlie other at alK>nt tho same 
point upon tho return journey, The gain thus made in weight was 
unfortunately soon iiuidi* uji by tlio nece^hity of placing sick men 
on tho eledges. It was thus necessary that each sledge should b© 
ilragged sejmrMtcly by the united ciews. They had then to make 
return journeys in order to bring up the others ; and thus, during 
great part of tho journey, five trijis of a mile bad to be made in 
order to accompJibli nii .'idvance of one mile. The nature of the 
ground (if it i.sio he so called) was such as to make tho progress 
e\ce.s«ively toilsome. 'Flie .surfaces of the lloos wom covered with 
huuimoek.s of ice, sometinies lying iu ranges, and more frequel&tly 
sepiiratod by snow-iilled dejnessions, scored into deep ridges by .the 
wind, and thus resmubling a frozen eea. Between the floes, again, 
were chaotic colleciionsof the d^bnttoi pack-ice, frozen togethm'by 
the winter into “ a rugged mass of angular blocks of various heights 
up to foviy or fifty feet.” Through this labyrinth ran tho frozen 
snow-vidge^s, called “sastrugi,” which sometimes facilitate Arctic 
travelling by their^coiuparalivcly smooth tops. As, however, they 
ran transversely to the direction followed, they formed so many 
ridges to be crossed at riglit angles. To force a way through such 
obstacles with lieavily laden sledges, after having to cut a passage 
with pickaxes, obviously involved terrible lalxrur, oven if we leave out 
of account a temperature of cruel severity. Commander Markham 
say. 9 that, even if no boats were taken and only tho most lightly 
equipped sledges, and if perfect health could he preserved, he does 
not btdie\*e that a party could advance many miles further, cer- 
tainly not a degree of latitude. Il© siM^aks with authority, and, a© 
far as wo can judge, with good reason ; and it is certainly difficult 
to say that any advantage would be gained by obtaining a report 
of a greater extent of similar ice formations. 

Commander Markham left the ship on the 3rd of April, and on 
the loth separated from the Western party to strike due North 
across tho frozen ocean. Tho men wore in good spirits; the snow- 
blindness which affiicted their loaders soon passed off; and, except 
tho intonso cold, tho deep snow, and the generally hopeless nature 
of tho obstacles to be eiicquntered, there was not much to complain 
of. On the 14th, however, an ominous symptom appeared, though 
its significance waa not understood. Ono 01 the men oompUdned 
of ])aiti in his knees and ancles — a fact not very surprising at the 
beginning of u period of sever© exertion after a wisteria compulBory 
repose. He did not improve, however, and on the 16th had to ho 
carried on a sledge. Frost-bites were common, and we find the 
entry “ Too cold to write.” Still the men were woifdring well, and 
their commander was only afraid that they wodd over-exert 
tbomselves. On the T7tb, however, another itfhn had to he inva- 
lided ; and on the 19th it was resolved to abandon one of the boats* 
The loss of two men out of fifteen, and the addition of their weight 
to the sledges, was sufficiently serious ; but others soon hem to 
show symptoms of weakness, ^metimes the invalids couldorawl 
instead of being carried ; but more disquieting symptoms g^ualiy 
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developed themselvee, It la impossible,” siiys Commodore Mark- 
ham^ oa the a^ih, to conceive lUiytbjii^' more disagreeable than 
sick me»j either in the tent or on the maicb, especially whoa they 
ere helpl^i persist in groaning all night, and in being querulous 
and frot&iL” However, sailors, lis ho adds, make good nurw's, 
whieh u some consolation. Still^ the monotony of travel, 
when broken only by such iuclilciiis as frost-bites and the gioans 
of scorbutic patieuts, must be weai'ing to the spirits. Thick 
weather eocasioually made a day's halt necessary ; but the rest did 
little good to the men. On tlie ist of May came a bright muniiug, 
hut we also find the iii'st distinct intimation that the troiiblesoine 
.symptoms were due to scurvv. Tbo irnvollovs resisted the iinwtd- 
4 K)me belief as long as posMblc, and if they luid rocogniz<‘d the 
jiature of tlie complaint cttriioi- the knowledge would have done no 
.^ood. By the 3rd of ]\Iay we arc told that all live patients— that 
IS, a third of the working strength— were utterly helpless and, 

therefore, useless." Tho rest of the crews weni much done up,’’ 
the extra work cJiused by the illnes.H of Ilnur conirndes Jiaturully 
telling upon them. No improvenicut took ploce in the sick, nor 111 tho 
surrounding circumstances. It Wiia not, however, till the yth of 
May that the conclusion was fairly admitted that the illness was 
xeafiy scurvy, and scurvy “ in no mild form.” A small mnmtity of 
the little lime-juice iakeii was then served out; but there 
were only two bottles to each shnlgo. Ou the loth, Com- 

mander Markham decided that it was useless to persevere 
further* It was tho fortielli day from tho ship, and <aily 
thirty-one d.'^ys’ pro\isiuns were left. IndtH-d, tho «)uly eriti- j 
•cifloi likely to bo madu upon his deebjon would bo that it might 
have been reached sooner. A fi:\v ohserv.ations wore made ou 
the lltb; and on tho 1.2th the final c»‘roniunie.M v"*re porforinod. 
A bottle of whisky provideil by tho Doan of Dundee was druok; 
the Union Jack was unfurlod ; songs w'oro sung ; a hare, .solemnly 
preserved for tho occa.vion, was eaUai; a cigar wa.s issued t(» e.ach 
man; and all,” we are as.sured, ‘‘seemed happy, cheerful, and 
contented.” Wo can only hojiour Iheir courage. 

The retreat resembled the adv.aiico, except that the growing 
weakness of the party inUmsiliod the ditlicultic.s, and increased the 
42train upon the spirits and energy of those who were not yet in- 
valided. Gradually it became evident that the last ho.at would have 
to be abandoned, in spite of the riak* of the ice breaking up before 
iha shore could be reached. Symptoms of a ni(»vemcnt were soon 
observed, and cracks had opened in the ice. Two more invalida col- 
lapsed, however, on tho 27 th, and the boat, with all stores that could 
possibly be spared, w'U.s 11 nally deserted. “ On tho 3isi,” it is.said, wo 
4ure a perfect band of cripples.'’ It w^aa dillicult to find tho old route. 
Snow fell, the wind blow, au<l the sledges broke through the ice, 
threatening to immerse lln^ invalids. At last »s determinod 
that Lieutenant Parr should make a forced inni'ch to tho i^bip, 
then nearly forty miles di.sUmt, in soarch of Indp. lie started or. 
the 7th of Juno, and on tho next day 0110 of tlie invalids died. 
Service was performed, and ComniHiulor Markliam hopes that he 
<<may bo acfjuittod of having performed the last rite.s with indcn*nt 
haste.” Wo do not think that the charge will be brought very seri- 
ously. Ilis duties to the living were, us he truly says, of paramount 
importance ; and poor (teorgo l\»rter sleeps his Iu.^t sleep uudur a 
rude cross made of a boat's oar and a spare sledge batten, ns well 
OS if he had the best of marble monuments from a London 
<2emet6ry. At last, on the 9th of June, the relief party apponri d, 
bringing notice of a larger party following. It wa*- not too 
soon, fop the whole of tho explorers were nlllicted witu scurvy, 
and some were in a very precarious position. (In the I3ih they 
le^hed the ship supported by their coiuTiuios, three of the 
original fifteen being still able to help in dragging the sledges, 
whilst the remaining eleven w eve carried by the relief party. 

A similar story is told, as w »5 have alreinly noticed, by iiio two 
other exploring parties. They accomplished giv.aier distances, as 
they kept along tho coast instead of having to cro.sB the broken 
Boes* The Western party returned without lo 3 .s of life; but two 
men of the Eastern expedition sank under their labours. Wo need 
not, however, go into deUiil os to the various incidents which 
beset these and various subsidiary jiarties. Tho general eilect of 
zeadiug the narratives will naturally be to increase tho desire for 
•eomo satisfactory explanation of iho* outbreak of scurvy which pro- 
•duced such melaiudioly etlects. We take it to bo suftlciently clear 
that, scurvy or no scurvy, it would have been iinpo.ssible to advance 
much further under the given cotuiitiouH. It thereforo cannot bo 
«aid that the disease materially limited the 0[)&ratiun8 of the p.'irty. 
It is not the leas plain tlmt it caused much suil'ering, and might 
have given rise to serious disashu's if some slight additional 
misfortune had occurred, b^ach expedition came, wo may almost 
«ay, within a hairs breadth of destruction, owing to an evil which 
had been supposed to be preventable. Without dwelling upon this, 
we need only say that, from the purely literary pouil of view, 
the scurvy was so far advantageous that it makes these matter-of- 
fact narratives rt^ly exciting. All England has lately been in 
ausj^nee about the late of the poor Welsh miners, and has ivjoiced 
at their delivemce. If wo could have known a year ago what 
was the condition of the Arctic explorers, we might have been 
-equally move^ It is a cirrioua quoetion whether one would prefer 
to jbe immured for many days in the depths of a coal-mine with 
iw light and no food, or to bo stowed away in a hole in tbo snow at 
^ temperatura mimy degrees holow ssero, with strength decaying 
nipder a teniblo disease, with a limited stock of provisions, and 
Vrith the only line of retreat blocked by the didioultiea alr^dy 
and liable to he made wor.>ic at any moment by a change 
The coun^tge displayid was undoubtedly admirabfe, 


and, so far as wo can judge, the officers in command of the partios 
Boem to have done all that was possible by skill and forethought. 
On the whole, however, we can fully sympathize with one of tkeii 
who remarks upon his birthday, patsed in one of these 
formancLS, llpit be did not want many returns of that kind of iay. 


LTFK OF fT^.VKLON.* 

accomplished author of the Lifp of Bosmvt^ reviewed two 
-s- years ago ill our rolunm.s, has evidently found a more con- 
genial tualc in depicting one of the Baintliebt charactei'S that ever 
atlonied the annals of hia own or any other Ghriitiaii couum>.'^ 
iiioii. ionelon, indeed, has never been canonized. The poverful 
enemies who conspired to impeach his ortboiloxy and embitbr his 
life did not boruplo to force the hand of I tome in support of their 
calumnious charges, and they would never have allowed ih* man 
they bad briiihUMl as a heretic while living to receive fr<m his 
Church the posthumous honours of a saint. But here wi may 
truly say that “ the cause is ended, ’’ though “ Rome bus” not 
“spoken.” Tlie instinctive reverence, alike of the Catliolb and 
the I *rote.s taut world has recognized in benclon one of tin rare 
ex.-implcs of n perfect purity and nobility of floul which tro the 
common property and common glory of Cdirwtendom. Kvei. those 
wdii) have litth' appreciation for llio graces of an ovangelico, piety 
as profomul as it was iinostent.'itious are compelled to re.-^pict tlie 
lofty spirit of iiii\vf)rhllin( ss of a great ccclesiHslic, endowed by 
nature with llie richest intellectual and pei*sonal gifts, aumundeAl 
by the smiles of the .French Court in the very heyday of its splen- 
dour, and with every prize of amhilion open to iiim wfichhis 
Church or his country could bisti>w, but who showed by his 
course throughout llial ho c.ared for none of these things, so long 
as ho could mainlain his integrity iiusliiinod arid fulfil his lighi’sL 
ideal of duty, not only to thi{ friends who adored, but to the 
Sovereign who persecuted, and tho Church which consciilcd to 
bdr.'iyhim. Nt>r is his strong common sense, which is not alw.ays a 
charueieristic of devout minds, and hia slatcslnaldik(^ capacity — so 
fur U8 bo hail opporlimity for its exeriiiso— le<s remarkable tiuu his 
integrity. No one, ao lu sny, was eviT more intensely nioiif'or le/s 
of a ])ietist. V\ hen Ave add that tho prolate whoso ijidilfcrenco to 
aolf .seems almost in(’i(‘diblo was y(‘t 11 man of smdi w.irm and 
strong affections as to have inspii’ed .‘tliko in his relations, mid in the 
friends Avho ciimo within the splim'e of his magical inllinince, 
and above all in his royal pupil, a passionate iittfudimcjit which 
years of onforce.il sep.arnt.mn could neitlier chango ma’ diminish, 
we have but indicated 1 he salient pifnils of what o nr readers will 
perhaps bo tempiecl to dismiss .ns a beanlifnl but inipo.'.db'o ideal. 
Ijot them read tho adiniral)!i‘ sketch contiiiiiod in this \olu.ne, and 
they will mdaiowledge that the ideal lias become a fact. 

Born of a noble fmnily, ami giving early promise (d‘ genius, 
Fuficlon, who had devoted bimsolf from boyhoud to the ecclesi- 
astical career, was called at fittcHn, lilm Ikjssuet, to juvach to an 
admiring audience. Ills first wish, when a sLuclent at St. Sulpico, 
bad be,eii to devote himself to missionary work ; but this his unclo, 
tho Bishop of Sarlai, would not allow, lie w'us Jittlo over thirty 
when France was disturbed by its religiuua troubles, eoiisO(|uont 
on tho revocation of the Fdict of Nantes, and tho ixing, hy 
Boasuet’a advice, selected Fduclon for a mission to the Huguenots 
of Poitiers and fcfuintonge. He would only accept the otUce on 
condition that ho should bo allowed to choose hie own colleagues, 
and that the tioops should lirst bo withdrawn from those pro- 
vinces : the Mahometan method of eonvorsion by tho sw'ord was 
not to hia taste. Ho kncAv that “ in piucea where the missionarica 
and tho troops wnn-k side by side, new i!onvert9 crowd to receive 
Communion,” but such couverts ho would not have ; they would 
as .soon, under simiDv pressure, “ abjure Christianity and accept 
tbo Korun.” It is fair to mid that tho Popo, Innocent XL, had 
publicly exprensod his disapproval of tho persecuting policy of 
Louis in very s'linikar terms. The Secretary of State, Do Seignelay, 
complained of his over-gonllenoss in dealing with tho heretics. 
x\mong other things Feuolou insisted on 11 “ profuse” distribution 
of Now Ti'Btamenis among them, and ho had apparently Jeamt tins 
confidence in Scripturo from his old Superior at St. Sulpico ; for on 
his appointment shortly afterwards to the tutorship of UiO Duke of 
Burgundy, tho son of the Diiujiliiu, Tronson wrote to him that, “ if 
oyer the study and meditation of Holy Scriptures were necessary 
fu you, now indeed they have become overwhelmingly indispon- 
siibL." At the time of his entciing ou this important office, at the 
age of thirty-eight, St. Simon gives the following description of 
him : — 

This prehiU’ a t.ilk thin mnn, well made, pale, with a large nose, eyes 
Avlicru'c tire nnd tiduiit stivatned us from a torrent, and a physiognomy the 
like of wliich 1 have never seen in niiy uthor man, and which, onco seen, ooo 
could never turg«‘t. It couibinod everything, and the greatest contradictiruis 
produced no Avimt of harmony. It united serioitsness and gaiety, gravity 
and courtesy, tho man of learning, the Uishup and the gram uigntur; tho 
prevailing chuivicteristics, as in everytliing about him, being reflnomctit, 
intdleet, grueefniness, modesty, and, above all, wtbitBse, It was difficult to 
take one's eyes oil’ him. All lii's portraits are speaking, and yot uone of them 
have caught the exquisite harmony which struck one in the original, oV live 
exceeding dellcncA of every feature. His manners altogether cmesponded 
to his appearance, his perfect ease was lufectlous to otbejrs, and hU eorlycr- 
sAtion was stamped with the grace and good taste which are only acquired 
by halntual intercoureo with the b«fSt society and the great wPrld. He iws- 
smed a natural eloqueiuH?, graceful and soiahed, oou a most insiniuting 
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7«k noMo ftod afipwprlale eoKtri^i^y ! aa easy, cleat-, wj^rcanblo ut^raiicc ; u 
W^onderful powt^r of explaliun;} tlto hA^^le^^t piattci's iu n lucid, diaUtict 
wanner. Add to all thia that ho wa-samanwbo iioTcr acoisht u\ seem 
devorfir than those with whom he c<mvcrrt<id, who bnutj'hl hinirwlf inw.Misibly 
to their level, putting them at tholr oaso, nml enfhmlUng I hem bo that one 
could neither leave Win, nor mistru‘«t him, nor htdp .seuklng him jig.iin. It 
was this rare gift which ho poaaewed to tho utmost rh^i^rw' wliieh hound all 
hi^ frieiKlH eo rhisely to him ull his life, in spite of lih, ili^gr.me utt’otirt, and 
wliich led them, wlieti wratterod, to gailier togHher to talk of him, regret 
him, long after liim, cling more and mure U) liim, liko tliv) .Tews to Jeruialem, 
and sigh and hope for bis letiiru, even as thot unhappy race h/ aits arid sighs 
flilcr their Messiah. 

Of hifl pupn, then a child of buven, Iho aaiuo writor savs: — 

ITe was so passionate that he would luo.-ik tin* el<M*h4 when they stni<*kthc 
^lionr, which sinninoned him to some uii\V( Ifouu* duty, and llv into the 
wild»r*t rage with the rain which hiiidon’d some pli'.usim*. made 

him poifectlv furiijus. I have often horn a njtiu>i (o tUL in Iiis early 
childb ood. Moreover, a strong iuehnat:oii atlracteil him to wliatever hM'.- 
forhUlden <o body or mind. His siilincil p<uvcr wmk all the more biting 
that it Wiifl devi'V and pungent, and he ^(■i/er^ prompllv on the ndieulous 
side of things. All this w;h sharpened hy im elii^Uen_\, mental nml boddy, 
which became impetuosity, and whiidi made it Jlnilo^Mbl(J loi him in early 
days to learn anything wiihout doing two thmg^ at oiifc. He gave himseif 
up to all that pleitse.d liini with violent pivvinn, and with an iiniount of 
pride ami hautvur past desciiption ; he w.LsdnngiToii ly fpiick in jiem'ir.jimg 
both things and people; in si-eing tlie AVi.dv sl«le, and in reasoning more 
jiowerfully and dei'ply than his mriaters. ihd, on the other haiid. as soon us 
the storm of passion was over, reason would reliirn and get the u|»per hand; 
he would see his faults Jind aekmovledge them, soinerimes so reejei, fully as 
almost to renew the storm. II is mind was lively, (|iiick, penetr.iliug, reso- 
lute to meet dilliculties ; lib'ially ^jiealvjti j, tiaiiM-endi ut in every way. ITie 
marvel is Ifiat in .so slinrt a time dev a inn md yiae'' slionM h.ive m.nle .an 
nltogctlier mw being of liim, and changed s.i many rc'dimhtjhle biults into 
the eiilirely opi»OMto virtues. 

JTiit Fiiuclon, who, liKuinnny oi’liifl order, tlinugh iiimsoif, 

was u.voeuditigly loud of cliddren, pro\ed ({uilo equal to ilie 
occusion. IJft had alroiuly oxpomnlcd, in a on oducatinri, 

Ills notion of tile right niotliod of de ilmg witli llnuii: — “ Never, 
without t ho ino.st urgent nocevsily, he Mteni or dietatorial . . . 

or you will clo.so their i marts ngninst yon, and destroy coiibcience, 
witliout whiedi tlioro is no hope, of educating thgiu rightly. MiiKo 
them love you, accustom th-'iii to hd open willi you, urid imt to ho 
afraid of leiling you t^ee their faults ;^un(l lo this end be indulgent 
lobiichaa they do not try to coueojil." 11 o had at fir-^t no e^ny 
task witli Ins youthl'iil charge, towards whoni he could bo stern us 
well uj indnlgriut, wlieu ho saw need for it, but lie. succeeded in so 
cnmpltdely winning liis utrcetioiis tlmt on the morning after the. 
most, violent outhivak of (enipcr on the one .<^ido and the Hcvcre&t 
rebuke on llie ollh*r, the hoy e-\chiinied with soha and tears: — 

“ oh, M.i'idcur, J am so snriv for wbal 1 s«iid } ostord.iy ! . . If^ou 
ti'li the King, he will uof care lor mo any more, . . . .tiid what will pcopU' 
liinil; il ^oii l<ave ni<‘! I pimnisc) oli, f promise ever '•o much, thit 
;^oii sii;dl not have to coinpiani ot me, if only you will promi*>c not 
I.. go!’* 

At another lime, after a lit of passiou, he would say, Now I 
slinlllo'i\e the Oijlvc of Jbirgundy behind tho door, and be only 
liiLle Koui.i with yon.” ihit we. cannot linger ou the iletfiils of 
this interestiiig and peaceful period of Feiielon's lih', which our 
re.ideis must he left to .study iu llio biography for llic]nsclve.s. 

Fijiielon Jiad at iirst lieen on inliniatc terms with AJnie. do 
Mainlenoii, who con.^lantly .sought I.is Rpii’itnal direction j but in 
tlie coiUrovcidy about I^uJetism, w-lilcli changed the wdiole current 
of Ills life, she turned against him, .snd cari'U'.d the King wdtJi her. 
Into the theological merits of the qne.slion, and the disputed ortho- 
do\y of Mine. (Tiiyon, we cannot enter liore. Suirn-e it to say that 
ihe lenders of the tv\o groat .scliool.s of jnysllci.sjn which have aji- 
peared in tin: Uonuin Catholic (Church iu Cermany in the four- 
teenth century and in Sjuiui in the sixteenth, wore siispecu^d or 
persecuted in life, but honoured after tiieir death, Tauler and 
Ifenry Sitso, who has since been bjutiiied, WvMv ju-cusod of here,sv, 
and have been claimed, not very veusoiiahly, hy I’rotcslaiits aa 
pioiieer.s of the Jlelbrnutioii ; FcKhart may fairly bo aaid to have 
sown tho seeds of that pantheiam which readied lU elllorc.sccnce in 
tho wild rhapso<liea of Jacob llohme. In iSpain, Louis of Leon and 
St. Johnofllio Cro.'f.s were imprisoned, and JSt. Therosn, who was 
delated to the Inquisition, muTowdy escaped llie same fate; yet 
all are now held in reverence in their (Jhurch, and tho two latter 
aro cainonizeil Haints. Mine. (Tuyon, however, di Herod materially 
from all (.f these. Whatever may be thought of her orthodoxy — 
of her rtiLcoro piety tUero can be no doubt — .she certainly had 
much of the visionary about Jicr, and wais doricicni in judgment 
and good son.^e. ISt. Tlieiusas active life and strong muHciiline 
features, im represented in all authentic, portraits of lier,h«ave little 
in common with tho ch.ivacter and career of tho accomplished Indy 
who was so unfortunate fus to roiwolhe imgry suspicion ot'iJossuet, 
and was sacriticed to the stupid bigotry "of l.r«)ui.^ XfV. But 
Fdnelon, though he liked and admired her personally, was not ri> 
anonsible for her opinions^ and bad all along emphatically die- 
claimod any symjwthy with Quietism in tho sense in which his 
Church condomns it ; and his familiarity with mystic theology, as 
Mr. Jervis lias observed, eminently qiialitied him to discriminate 
between what was sound and un,sound in her writings. There 
ciia indeed be no doubt that Mmo. Guy on herself, whoise faults at 
worst sprang from a mistiken enthusiasm, was harshly and cruelly 
treated, and tho injastice shown towards hei’ is ogg-ravatecl by the no- 
toiious protligacy of her cliief persecutor, Mgr. de Httriay, Archbishop 
of Paris, of whom Sainto-Beuve obsems, that ‘‘of belief properly so 
called he had nothing,” while “ the more cloiMdy his llie is looked 
into the greater appears to be the iminberof his wisbreissesj^inthe 
arms of one ot vmom lie died. But it was not uunatoral that 
theofogians should disgust her compotonoo as a r^^ious guide. 


Of tho strict orthodoxy of Fenolon himself, and of tho worit on 
which the articles of impeachment were based, the Maximei de§ 
MntB, none but his ^^ersonal enemies, ammig whom it is huftvv* 
Hating to iind BuHsuot taking the lead, ever ntlected to dotd»t. 
Orirdinftldo Nosilles, who was aft^jrwards pressed into their service* 
declared nt tirst to Mine, de Maintenun that there wds not ‘'a 
single proposition, or expression, or even a single word, be could 
tind fault with ” in the book, and that tho author could not be 
condemned without caiulemning Ht. Francis of Sales also. Fenolon 
hirtijiclf told the Duke of Beauvilliers that he head not found a aioglo 
theologian nt Paris wdio, after quiet ditK*n‘-’sion with him, did not 
asaeiit to all Ins opinions. I^ivast of all did tho Pope, Innocent XIL, 
<loabi liini, who wtnted at the outset to his represontativ'e at Homo 
hU “eutijv conviction that M. de Gambnii is beyond all possible 
siwpicioa.” Hiiathcre was a lay Pope in the background who pulled 
tho wirp.^. InnocanL yielded to the imi)ovious dictation of ^uie 
XIVA, ami ivouis whs ruled by Mrne. de Mainlenon, whose mind had 
been ]ioihon(id against FiSnelon by Bossuot and his allies, lie was 
ailvis'jd by friendly Cardinals “ (o make peace at homo, and not let 
the rualttu- bo pressed lit Rome”; nor can tlii^re be any doubt, as 
our author remarks, that if ho had chosori lo flatter Mme. do Main- 
tenon and comply with her wiahes, he would have retained his 
position at Court and his ortliodox reputation; but this was not a 
couviio he could consistently folli*w. From first to lost he was tho 
victim of .an ignoble and scandaloiw intrigue which lins permanently 
tarnished the good uaino of all concerned, I hough it has but served 
to add fresh lii.sti*© to his own. 

The ino.sl discreditiiblo part in tho drama was enacted by 
Ikj.K«5uel, (iio mo.^t Immiiiating by tlio J'opc. Tho question at issuer, 
it must bo romrtiulv>rod, wa-« one of speculative theology pure 
au<l siinplo. if tlicro was ev«'P a quostiim which xni Ultramont.ane 
[)rim*iple,‘? must full directly and exflu.^ivcly within the sphere of 
l*apal iiilalJibility, a question (>\cr which, on any theory short of the 
c.xLri'niPst Fva.Hti(ini.sin, lay tribunals can claim no jurisdiction, it 
was tills, ^’ct it was virtually decided hy the King of France 
over the Iwvid of the Pojie, who wh.s dr.igooned into giving formal 
clfcct t-r cftiheflvu to a doLumitic judgment against which ho long 
vainly .strujjigled, and wliicli ho had repeiitcdly declared to be 
unjust. “ Melilonsis episcopus est Papa Galina,” said a Roman 
Ganli'nl ; ‘*'.s, d vutt von/irtnaro, huuh (Icrisiones brfu'hio twciUnriy 
hravhta rvfjhK' And by “ lh»*. secular arm ” the controvcr.''y woe 
in fact decuh'il, Auollicr Cardinal obstvved.in reforonce to the 
feimilo keeper of tho Jving’.s con-sciraicc', “ Nou est ira super iram 
iuiuieri*3.’’ AfU-r an examination protracted through sixty- 
four si tiinir?, ilm book would have befiii acquitted; but the Popiu 
acting under pro.ssuro from the French Uourt, and in dcH.'inco of all 
piveedimt, submitted il afresh to the judgment of tho Cardinals. 
Still il would have c.scaped censure but that both Popo and 
Oardinuls w’cre terrified oy I ho threatoning letters constantly 
received from J’’riuicc. “ It will not do/’ lliey said, “ to fire great 
guns at a King : and tho gentle and subinis.sive lATnelon hiinsolf 
coiihl not refrain fixim writing lo his emwaiiry at Rome th.at “a 
conBure or prohibitiun will Ij.irdly (Jaimige tno Holy See with 
Luropc generally less than it will me.” At length the coii- 
deiunator}' lirief was isBuod — tJu^ Popo eiiccoeded in Mubstituting 
ii Brief for the more solemn Hcjilcuce of u Bull, but was overrubii 
ill a liuiil attempt to Keep JAinolou's iiamn out of tho dexiumeutr— 
which lormully condomned as “ v.usli, scandalous, ill-sounding, often- 
Hive to j)iou3 cai-s, peniicious in practice, and respectively erroiieoiw.” 
twenty-three errors in a book which, according to his IluiinesPa 
own floliborate judgment, cmitained none. The triumph of the 
victorious party, headed, one is ashamed to think, by Ik^ssuet, was 
not less imleceut than the meain by which it had been procured. 
But that di<l not prevent Feuolon from submitting at once, as it 
was known th:it he would do, ami binusclf publishing the con- 
demnation of his bi>i)k, wliich he forbade the faithful of hia 
diocese to read ; but, cunacuius of hi.s own orthmioxy,he “steadily 
refased lo utter one syllable which could be pciwerted into (x 
Semblance of retractation.” 

lie lived for sixteen yevirs after this, honoured and loved by all 
whose Rig ard wa.s worth having; but he never returned t() tho- 
Court froih which the King had baniylied him, nor did either 
Innocent XII. or his successor Clement XI. venture to show him 
any public I’avour, though tho hitler wopt on Jicaring of his death, 
as well for tho Church's Joss an for his own weak subserviency to 
Louis XIV. in not having carried out his wish to make the Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai a Cardinal. But the loss of worldly honour 
and position was no privation to Feneloii. If he regretted his on-* 
forced absence from J‘ari««, it was only because it debarred him 
from thu society of friends very dear to hiiii, and above all fW>ni 
intercourse with his former pupil, wliomhe loved a.i a son, and wha 
to tlie last — for bo died before Fcnelon — warmly I'epaid his affiro- 
lion. ^ Very touching is the^ account of their correspondency and 
of thoir few brief and hurried iutm-viows gi-udgingly and uugFaci* 
ously conceded by the aged King to the importunities of hia 
grandson. The sketch of tho Archbishop's domestic lifb and habits 
at Cambmi, given iu the lost two chapters of the biogmpliy, and 
copiously illustrated from his letters, is full of intei'est. Mimy of 
the leadiujf personages of the day were among his (jpm^ndents 
both within and beyond tho limits of his own country, as was 
natural, for he was himself the autlior of many Siarned works. But 
more is to bo learnt of the true mind and charHoter of the man 
from those private and family letters of which bis biographer has 
linown so woll how fo mako a jmheiouB use : — 

They brtDg F^nelon so vividly before one ; living bfs quiet M oettve 
life at Cambrai ; sarroundod by guests and duties, which he hods 
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time to think for every one, from the ** litilo " Alexis, and his educa- 
tion, uj^arde ; earin(( »o heartily for country, (lio''m, ciitliodral. town, rela- 
tions, mends ; dwelling^ upon tlie oocidunts of hi? nieco'a loti^ illness, and 
the details of his neph^^s damaged leg, ns thotigU ho had iio weightier 
cares to occupy his mind, and turning evorything to gold by his inalinolivo 
and natural reference to the Love of God. 1 am tlio mure dispustd to do 
this, as an idea seems to have grown up nrnong some who have spoken or 
■written of Fdnelon, that daring his latter years he dropped into “a state of 
passive Quietism/' whereas really wo noo<l only iho testimony of his own 
life and letters to see how very beautiful and x(iaIoudy active his lost da3^‘^ 
were, Jf ever any man on the downward course of lile tlirew himself out of 
himself into the intenvits of others, their joys mid sorrows, or made the tleep, 
fervid love of God, which was as the very air he breathed, lake living shape 
In act and deed, it was surely Fenelon. 

Tho great trial of his declining yoara was the early death of his 
“beloved pupil, the Duke of Biirgiindy, but it did not dry up lltc 
Bpring of his affections, lie retained to the Qi,nd that peculiar 
aympatby for children and power of iiLtracLing and indur’King 
tnom which wo already hiivo dwelt upon. Thus wo find hiin in 
tho last year of his life writing to mnind tlte Duke of Chau'ncs 
of his pi'omise to eoud him ‘‘tho dear little oncH, ■when the w/rai 
weather comes, about Wliitsuulide.” They came, and he writes 
to their father, dmwiug out the dilfereut cluiracters of lliiJ thru' 
boys with his RCcusUmied tact and sound aen^e, jind iindiitg mauv 
points to commoDd in each of thorn. i um d« lighted to have t)ie 
little troop with me; they cheer nitMip, and nro not tholeUbt iiuuy 
way/^ Ihs lust letter, dated just a week before his d»Mtli, is 
addiDSSod to his favourite nephew, tlie Mar(|iiid, and lull of his 
usual lender playfulness, ending with “ O quo je tVinhiasaeriii, 
mou petit Fanfan?” His illne-s only Jasled a week, but Uic 
‘‘petit Fanhui ” and his other iavourilo nephew, the Abl>d de JhMii- 
mont, arrived two days beforo the end, to Ins great ;(’y, and other 
relatives and intimate friends knelt round his dyiiig hed. In tho 
early nioruing of January 7, 1715, he passed away pe.ic»‘fuily, at 
the ago of flixty-Jivo. I'ho King, wiio did not aurvi\e him many 
mouths, remarked bitterly on hearing of his death, “11 noub 
manque bien aa besoin.” It is noteworlhy that the Clnpter of 
his cathedral was afraid of olfending Louis by having the usual 
funeral oration pronounced over him; while in tho French 
Academy, of which he had linen n im'inber, no one for the 
same reason dared to mention his Telvuiaquc, though it w<is then 
regarded os the chef-^i'anerr of modern litenilurn. In 1793 tho 
Cathedral of Gambml wua destroyed hy the liuvi>luti»»iiarY mob 
and FiSnelou’s tomb torn up ; but llie body s«uuehow OM*aped their 
fury, and is now replaced in the new caihedral, a poor edilh’e, of 
1825. lint his noblest monuiiient, as liss binyrapljer obseives, is j 
the veneration and atfection felt for h»s nnanory tlirougliout | 
Oliristondom. Iln had his errors no doubt, and wm may perhaps 
be permitted to regret the strong line ho tr.uv ag.iinst I ho 
Jansenists, as such — Ihougli to individual nuunbirsof tho party 
he was ever gentle and forbeaiing — and his decided nttachmeut to 
the prjlicy of the Jesuits, which even bnjiipht him into conhdeiitial 
a'clations with the odious Le Tellier. l>iil tne.^o at ino^st were 
errors of judgment ; they cannot dim the brightness of that single- 
minded fidelity to his highest coneeplioii of dulv in every reialion 
of life, secular or sacred, in winch posienlN i.as recognized a claim 
that is almost unique to tho blessing pronounced of old on the pure 
in heart. 


AMSTERDAM AND VEMGE. 

M il A YARD’S chavacteri sties as 11 vviiter must be 
• already known to miiuj readt'rs in England, where his 
works are begiiiiiiug to be tianslated, and hav<* ulreudy had some 
sale in tho original French. Jlis specinliiy appears to bo tlnit of 
observing foreign countries and describing ihem t(n’ tbc3 benelit of 
French people, who are geiieiMlly much in iiecd t»l‘ informal ion on 
-such subject'*, and at tho Bamo tiniu croditnbly grale.lul hjr it wdieii 
the writer is not tedious or didactic. M. !la\ard is an unusually 
favourable specimen of tho Fiencliuiaii'M ho Ini', lived abio.id. He 
interests himself in all ho sees, and is quite la-ady to n'cognize good 
qualilioB in other places than ikiris ; besides which ho has a kindly 
good humour, both with regard to tho subjects of his discourse 
and the public to whom it is uddressoil. ' lie sees most things 
Uiat an intelligent man would be lilw'ly to see in a strange 
place; he has read a good dtjal, ho takes a healthy general intert'st 
in inauliind and their doings, in iimiiners and cusioms, in the pro- 
ducts of all the imlustries and arts. "J'lie prosperity of other 
countries gives him pleasure, for ho likes to see labour and intclli* 
jgouce rewarded even out of France ; and tlieir decadence aw'akeiis 
in him feelings of sympathy quite unknowu to Iho ill-naturoil spirit 
which 80 oflen calls itself patriotism. JM. IJavard has livgd both 
in Amsterdam and in Vonico, and he has evidently a stwiig 
allcction for both placesi feeling the eh inn of eacli, tlio pecnlinr 
local charm which he endeavours to explain and communicate to 
U8. Every city hsis its own cb nvat'lcr, and there are very few cities 
of any historical importance in tho world which have not a pecu- 
liar attraction for those who know them well. Even l^ondon, in 
spite of its vastness, and the rarity of beauty in its buildings, has a 
magical charm for many people. The attractiveness of Faria is 
more genoralljr recoj^nized, and Venice has ucquii-ed a poetical 
reputation due to writers and artists who have used it so much 
that we Bhould h^ye thought they had almost u.sed it up. Tho 
poet^ of Amsterdam is loss known, and wo ai'c much indebted to 
M. mvard for makiii;^ us rsihur more alive to it. We English 
Biodtly believe in Venice with perfect faith until we have gone 

* Jimierdam tt Venue, Piir llcnn llHvartl. Paris: Plon, 1876. I 


there, and cling to our old illusioue aa much as possible after seeii^ 
it. Tho Veuice of our imagination is the Byronic, which impressM 
us 80 vividly when "wo were boys, and at a later period we mj 
have derived from Mr, Iluskiii an exaggerated estimate of the 
merits of Venetian architecture; but we have never had uny 
enthusiasm about Amsterdam. What can we see there ■which la 
not to bo seen in Liverpool P Quaint gables probably, and Rem- 
brandt’s house,, and Dutch merchanta, and canals, and much credit- 
able house-painting and scrubbing and cleauliiiess ; but surely ftere 
amnot be any poetry in Am«lerdam, surely there cannot be much 
to ilclight tho eye or awaken tho imagination. M. Havard thinks 
diliercntly. In his opinion Amsterdam is quite comparable to 
Venice, but in a dillercut stylo and character. There is not much* * 
of what wo call architecture at Amsterdam there am no pilacea 
except iho heavy, though imposing, structui'e called tho Dam, 
and tho ecclosiast ic.'il crliiices aro insignificant in comparison 
with rtt. Murk’s; still, if there is little architecture,, there is a 
great (if'jvl of picturesque building, much colour, fine reflections in 
water, and there is also an atmo.spheio which, if not so light as 
that of ^’euicl■, is of the fiiie.st possible pictorial quality. 
iM. Havard prot4'>ts against tho coiumou idea that the atmosphere 
of Holland is sunless and ff^ggy. AI. Vitet speaks of it as being 
“ sombre ct bnnuiMix, sans trauspurenco ni couleur.” M. Taino 
talks about llio “nicl cliarbonnoux d’Am-stordam,” and M. Obarles 
F>lnnc of tlio “ ciel voile ” of the Netherlands. Ifven JiOndoiiers, it 
appears, write about “ the fogs of iho II ague” — u criticism which, 
Al. Tliivuvd seems to think, comes ungr.neefuUy from ibe hivnks of 
the Thames. The result of his own observation appears to bo 
very dilferent from (he 4)piuion8 we have just quoted : — 

[| Ouit pfmrtjint iino ljurjm' l(»is lustice do cet ttange pr^'juge. Non, 
la Ilnll.mde tiVsr |K>in1. im |i:ijs hiiiiia'ux, cluirhonncux, hoinbro, sans 
traii’'p:ir(‘iiro m couU'ur ; f’cst iiu coiui.uiv uu dr-s pays Ics plus co]or(ia et 
IcH plus luniiiicux (jui existent. Son ciel, cliargo de vapeura, n^flt^tdiit la 
luinii'ro :ivfe une intensite exee'sive. l.es mciges qiii aillonncnt prcMjiie 
cbiistammi-nt le dd projettent siir la caiMfj’igm* leiirs oinbrch lourdus, luais 
llansp^lrent^‘^, et divisent ainri la idaine inliiiic cu grand-s plans tour il tour 
bomhies ou torlement ctdaivils. Or, roiiniiu les eunluars ue valent que p.ir 
lo euiitr/isto, ecs v.'i.stes btmdes Ijrunes (jiii in>ont le pfiy<*ftge redoiibieiit hi 
eoloraljoii dca parties on UimiiTj', et la plaiiu' (pii aVtend iV jiertu de vue 
devieiU, par cctlc MicceNriim de lautles duires uL obscures, la cunipagne la 
plus colon'o pcut.'ctu* ipu soit cii Europe. 

AI. Havard likes tho country about Anistordnm quite as much as 
the town itself, and heie agaiu he dilfers gival ly from a very common 
opinion on the subject. Many people think that Holland must be 
uninteresting because it i.s Hat, and because rhere is a great deal of 
what is evidently arlilicial ; but the few forcigiiciM who 
thoroughly appreciate Holland always adirni that it is one of the 
most inloresling countries i/l tho world, and one of tho be.st for 
artistic puiqioses. 'I'ho truth is that Hat countries have their 
poetry as well jus hilly rouiitrii'S, but it is of a diiieront kind, 

Wo aro all imicli nioro familiar w'ith the industry of the Dutch 
than wilh tlio bcmity of their country; wo know that they pro- 
t*'Lt liidds iVom tho sea by dykes, aii(l Imild as tJie Venetians did, 
on piles. TJie vvorlv of dnviug these pili‘,s before the application oi 
bloam pi)\ver must have been exces^'i^o. The Dam stands upon 
13,700 piles, which were once a forest of big trees somewlioro in 
Sweden or Norway, whilst tbo big stones about tho foundation 
of tho palace were brought from a distance also. There is a picture 
wiiieh represents the Dam in tlio Louvre, andM. Havard tells a good 
story of its acquisition. After tho pa biter’s death, this picture 
was left along with the rest of his ^lersonal estate, and so camo 
into tho hands of ono of his relations who, being a rich man, 
bad no desire to part with it. In tho time of Louis XVI. 
M. Uaiulon do Boisset tried to obtain tho ph'luro for the' French 
Mval collection, but could not ovfirc.omc tho tenacity of tho pro- 
prietor. M. Faillet afterwards went, into Holland to buy some 
pictures for tho King, and luid reeour&o to nn ingenious snuro to 
get possession of tliis one. The owner wont frequently on ’Change, 
bo one day ho was accosted there by an agent who told him that a 
foivigiior had come to gel the picture, and that tlio best way to got 
rid ol him woidd bo to ask a price so high that nobody would 
think of giving it. The owner thouglit this a good plan, and said 
the ]uice was 6,000 llorius. Cn this tho broker put a piece of gold 
into bis baud and said, “ Tlui picture is mine, tho rest of tho 
price will ho duly paid.” Jingagement.s made on Xlhange being 
inevocable, tlie owner f>f tho work liud no resource but to give it 
up, and tliat m how tho picture got into tho Louvre. 

Tho Dam bocaiuo a royal palace in the time (if Louis Bonrmarto, 
who lirst began to form hort^, und at hi.s palace near the llaguo, 
that cullt^clioij of Dutch pictures which la now one of the chief 
attractions of Amsterdam. It has an additional historical interest 
us tho place where Louis Bonaparte abdicated the throne of 
Holland, and since the year 1813 no fomign regiment has ever been 
quartered in its precincts. The Dam appears to have been well 
adapted for tlio reception of royiUly, although built ori|yinBlly 
simply ns a town ball. The interior is exceplionally nch in 
marbki, for tho walls arc covered with it from top to bottom, and 

AJ. Havard tells us that it was all brought from Italy* The 
biggest room in the building is tho Hall of tho Btirghere^ Which is 
shorter than our London (jluildhall, but wider, and ve^ much 
higher, being a hundred feot, whereas our Ouildhall is otdy fifty-five. 
This enormous room is entirely lined with white marble, which of 
course only increases the effect of size. There is a belvedere on 
tho top of the edifice, from which dll Amsterdam and its environs 
can be seen easily, including Zaandam, where M. Havard tells us 
that ton thousand windmills may be counted, and the great North- 

[ Holland Canal shines on the plain in a long, straight, silveiy streak. 
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M/Havird mentiona acurioua fact in connexion with the limited 
of r^ioua toleratiou formerly extended tovrarda Homan 
atHoBcs inHoUand. They were allowed to have churches or 
janels ; but onlv on condition that there was nothinjr visible out- 
de which miRht indicate thereliffious use of thebuildinf?, coupled 
ith another stipulation that Trotestant ears slioiild not be 
fended more than Protestant eyes. The consoquonco is that to 
is daV many Roman Oatholic churches in Ain.4terdain have the 
utwaitt appearance of ordinary dwelling-houses in a streol, whilst 
ley boAr names very like inn sigu^ such os the Perrokeot, the 
tar, the Post-horn, &c. While on this subject M. Flavard also tolls 
t^t a sect of Protestants in Holland, who are descended from the 
(JShch refugees of the sixtwuth and seventeenth centuries, ret iin 
ie use of the French language in their religious services in 
lemory of the land from which they originally came, and that 
ae language is kept pure bv the pmctico of sending for pastors 
j France and Switzerland. TVI. Havard makes the curious remark 
lat there is hardly a considerable newspaper in Holland which 
:»es not count an ex-Protestant clergyman and a Je\v union ’'st its 
•incipal contributors. In French there is a disrinclion bcLwcen 
sraelito and Jew. When you want tospealj politoU of a Jew voii 
all him an Israelite, M, Havard found tho same distinction in 
.oUand, and says that somebody once asked a grout banker what 
^as tho difference between Israelite and .lew. The nu^wer is 
'orth quoting, ** Under 1,200/. a year one is a .Tew ; abo\(! it, one 
an Israelite.” Tho explanation given in this volume is that, 
nlesa a Jew is very well olf, he ia apt to look repulsively dirty and 
ncivilizod; whereas tho wealthy mmubors of that conimunity are 
ean and polite, and look as if they belonged to a difleiviil race of 
len. Amongst the special industries of Amsterdam, M. Hiivard 
lentions diamond-cutting, which is carried to great perfoction 
lere, and almost entirely by Jews, wlio have largo milJ.i with long 
limneys where they do the worlf. Tin* tnide is so dilficult, imd 
squires so much natural aptitude and acquired skill, that the 
'orkman earns very gijod wages. In 1873 the common wage was 
wenty-eight shillings n day, Biqjposing the workman to work six 
.ays in tho week, but first-rate hands earned twice as much. This 
. probably the moat highly paid manual labour in the world, if 
consider it simply as manual labour, but M. lluvanJ speaks 
f it as requiring a good deal of intelligence also. There lire 
Teat RBsociations connected with tho Jews’ quarter at Amsterdam. 
lembrandPs bouse is there. Here he lived after his marriage with 
is wife iSaskia, and did not leave the house for twenty years, when 
is ereditore sold hia furnitiivo and collection, and he had lost not 
nly liis money, but also his wife and son. All this, however, is 
'ory well known to those who care a\)outitembrandt, and ov<‘n tlie 
ppearance of the house is familiar to them from tho etching by 
/lameiig in Charles lllunc’s (Eurra df* Rfinhandt. What will bo 
;iwer to our readers is the discovery coninu-U'd w'ith Spinoza’.s 
irthplaco and place of residence. Even when M. Ilaviinrs book 
/as sent to press this w’ as still unknown; but before p. 208 was 
Tinted he had time to insert a note, which we give in the 
u-iginal 

Depuia quo OC.S ligncii sont iWilcs, M. SflK‘lf<‘ma a Jocouvert le lieu ile 
misaance de jtenedictua d« Spmoza. “C'est Mir le lloutiL^racht, luVciit 
'eminent arehiviste d’Aiiistcidam, dnns la inaison p<»rtant la leilio et Ic 
P 205 quV'Ht no Spinoza. Cette inainoii, luddteo par J. X. llorgi, t'lt. 
iijouni’lmi occupt^rt par uii mu;;a‘jin do porcelaines. 

Ve should be glad to know the reasons which led Mr. Hclielteiiia 
0 this conclu-sion. M. Havard muKes the ratlier ingenious ro- 
lark that, when Spinoza was forced by the intolerance ot the Jews 
t Amsterdam to go and seek a reluge at tho Hague, he wlio had 
vished to give hia conteinpuiaries greater mental clearness of sight 
vas compelled by Fate in her irony to make spec lacl e-glasses for a 
iviiitf. 

Like all visitors to Am.sterdnm, ]NT. Havar<l roiuplains of the 
?ondition of the Amsterdam juiblic gallery, whicli is a disgrace to 
ho Dutch people. It is so arranged that tho jiiclures eanuot be 
iroperly seen, and an oil luerohant has hia warehouse hard by, so 
.he coliectiou in at the mercy of a careless apprentice and a high 
.'ind 

De IVcrin qui renf*Tme tfiutc-sccsmcrveillrs, j«irtu p.an grand Vhoso, ii voiis 
’ire. jadis “ la belle iiiHi'ioii dii m:iicliand Trip.” Aujourd’luu eVst 

0 plii^ detestable inusee qui suit an niomlc. Ia^h chefs dVniivre y aunt k 
» ine. visibles, tant iL sont iiml t^claircs. hes jours fnfl.'iut« ilermturent leur 
:o)oria ct rassuinbrisseul, pcndutit que Ics p(»tdes en liiver et la p(^Uh«i^r^! 1*11 
c'ouvretit ces merveilles ai'tistiipics d\mo cr.a^sc qui cii aura bieii 

vite r&ison. La prin cease d'Omnge lugcu cii 1738^110/. le murdiiuid Klio 
'rip et personne u’eatimerjt tjuVlle due sc trouvci nml b, I’uise, car lu inaisoii 
•St Vaale, belle, et corn uiode. Muis Ich appairoiuents princiers ne convicri- 
ent guero aux oeuvres de grands pciuircs. J1 leur on faut d’ageiKxfs 
iiHiciarement puureuX; ct cV.st de quoi la rnuuicipuhtd d' A nisterduni iie 
W point encore mise un poino. ICllu n eonstruit ii giniids frais un palais 
our I'iuduatrlc ; le comiuerce doit titri* content. On u c^levd dos murches 
x>ur le poitison, uuo bourse pour le grain ; rcst(unae doit dtre satisfait. 11 
a'est pas de culte qni ii’ait aes tcniplea, memo celui de Plutua, cur on a le- 
.‘Oustrnit U bourse. 11 serait maintenant grand temps ile a'occiqier de Tart, 
^ui cst on des plus beaux deurons do lu couronne Ainstordanioise. 

A. Havard does not mention recent efforts U amend this disgrace- 
ui state of things, a full account of which has been lately given in 
?Art, A commission was formed in 1863 to build a museum by 
uationnl Bubsoription, but it failed through the public apathy. In 
873 Mr. Van Houten, a deputy, prevoifed upon bis colleagues and 
.he Government so far that the action of the State in the matter 
was decided upon. The Government gives 1,000,000 d., the town 
rf Amsterdam a good site and 100,000 fl. The work la already 
legun^ and the first stone will probably be laid next AprU. The 
dw of the museum is excpilent. There will be two gloBs-ooveted 


courts with large casta in them, and tho p)und-floor will be gene<* 
rally given up to sculpture, prints, and the library, the first floor, 
of ample dimensions, Wng used entirely for pictures. The build- 
ing will be fireproof. 

If tho good imople ot Amsterdam have hilberto ^hown themselves 
rather cool alxmt the old Dutch masters, as if they did not much care 
whether thoir pictures were preserved and visible or not, they are 
more enthusiastic nbcmt music, especially tho Jewish part of the 
population. M. Havard quite corroboratas our previous belief that 
the Dutch are a cultivated people in some directions. Dutch Wies, 
he says, have generally read a good deal in different languages, and 
about subjects worth studyipg; they can talk very well, toOj.when 
they iiko ; but as a general rule there is very little convefi^tiou, 
merely because the art of conversation is not cared for or cultivated. 
M. Havard v<*ry judicu>uRly observes that this art or talent does 
not always need much leniiiing or ilourish best amongst tho learned, 
and he instances tho poverty of conversation amongst the most 
learned Germans. We are sorry to hear that Dutchmen are gene- 
rally rather severely governed by their wives *, but this is pronably 
b<icau.80 the ladies are such goiid housekoopers that they acquire 
general habits of euergyand authority. This development of feminine ' 
cliaracler may sometimes, it is whispered, be observed even in 
England, and it is just po 8 .siblo that some of our readers may 
have reimrked it. In many respects the Dutch bear n much nearer 
resemblance to the English than to the French ; indeed some of 
our customs, such a.s the liberty of our young ladies, are carried 
further in JLdldnd than they are here. 

We mint not close the book before us without a word of praise 
for M. Fliuneng’fl four etchings of Amsterdam, which are all good, 
and are no doubt tlie recreations of a hand usually employed on 
fur m(»re difiicult themes. About sixty of the woodcuts in the 
volume arc ali>o devoted to Amsterdam, und, although these are of 
very unequal inoril, many of them are useful in helping us to a 
more Hceurate knowledge of the place and its inhabitants. Venice 
18 equally well illustrated, but we reserve Venice for another 
time. 


CONDONKD.* 

M rs. STEETiE’S novel is one of the many examples of the 
evil caused by the tyranny of tho Ihroc-volume system. It 
is a production which woiiid bo very much the betk^r for compres- 
sion. There are many sketches of character in it which are touched 
with a light hand and not without humour ; and the personages 
imagined by the author might have been conducted through one or 
oven two volumes ho ns to keen a reader's attention without much 
sense of fatigue. 'J’he inevitable third volume is, however, too 
heavy a weight for them to support. It is possible that tho 
wriuVs views as to what portion, if any, of lier story it would be 
desii-jiblc to suppress might be different from ours ; at least ono 
gets (1)0 improHsion that a somewhat hexvy and feeble attempt at 
political satire which occupies sonic twenty pages of the third 
volume’ WMW intended to bo ono of tho most telling parts tho 
book. And if there is any truth in 'I’huckcray’s saying that 
nil jM'Ojde engaged in producing woiks of art would rather 
be cried at thuu laughed at, tho writer of Condoned would be 
less iudined to saciificii the ftcenps wliich are meant to be 
tragic than those to which tlm book really owes its inorit. 
There are, however, certain themes wliich should never betaken 
but by a very strong writer. The incident of a woman who, 
although really married, is not supposed to be so, and who has been 
deserted by a scoundrelly husband, rushing wildly across the fields 
with a newly-born iiilaut, ia one wliich certain novelists of the 
worst modorii school would relate as readily and confidently as 
j\lr. Einck would describe a JScotcU scene. But the writer of 
Condoned is almost as far above novelists of tbi.*« class as she is 
below tbe wTiters who are equal to the task of fitly describingtragic 
events ; and she will bo wise iu future to be conieut with trying 
to do better what she can already do with some success, instead of 
aiming at what is obviously Ix^yoml her powers. Li other respects 
Mr.8. .Steele has some things to learn Ijelore she can write a novel 
which shall bo satisfactory without being too ambitious. Tbe 
story of Condoned— {Su title for wliich, by tho way, there is no 
adequate explanation — although there is nothing very new in it, is 
by no means ill conceived. But it is wanting in that concentration 
of inlere.st which is a groat part of tlie art of story-telling, and 
ono of tho cliief characters is btitingely unreal. Iu Lucius Fair- 
fji.v, the man who basely iescrU his privately married wile to mako 
u rich mutch, the writer has tried to draw the character of a inaa 
who with utter sclfishueas and meanness combines not only some 
qualities which are altraciive on the. surface, but others which are 
good in themselve.s. One such chameWr has been drawn with 
marvellous success by the same hand that lias been strong enough 
to deal with the description of a heart-broken mother, which Mrs. 
Steele has unwisely attempted ; but it can hardly be discouraging 
to Mrs, Steele to be told that there seems no great probability of 
her over being able to create such a personage as Tito. 

The story of Cmidmed opens with the entrance of a wandering 
gipsy child into Heromuere, the house of Lord Vipont,in Siltshire. 
The owner of the house is thus described by the w^ter: — 

He was a tium .somewhat post middle ago, with a fuee older than bis 
years ; skuder, fair, and high bred, he looked like a tall, white, withered 
lily ; his hands, colourless imd delicate, moved with a lihtless grace, sug- 

* Condoned. By Anna C. Steele, Author of “ Broken Toys/’ Btc. 8 vols. 
London ; Chapman & Hall. 1877. 
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gestlvc of (\alUat\Qe ratUor than Btrife ; his small blue had that soft and 
•woct,hideloi\g,8yinpaihUlng glanci\ which i« comt)filihlc. with t>crfect wlt- 
iahncBs. Not that he mtm perfectly eclfinb— fcAir of us are perfect even In owr 
viecB : he had a man of Iho world’s conscieucie, and (hat is much— for to 
desire not to be found out is a tnluito to sociul convouienco if not to virtue. 
Lord Vipont’s life bad been an iininot al life, hut his immomlities multed 
less from an over than an under excess of emotion. There n.c natures that 
are rich in thn generosity of their fuults-— that, botraj'O'l by self-induliccttcc, 
are sympathetically induh;ent to th(! faults of others: but the middle tone 
of Lord Vipont'smind had no poij^-naat note in it; he could ap(»Io';i-£i' for a 
«4n to any one to wlunn he ‘’.ueU apology was due, w hether (hxt or 

man; but thiMleep pr-itiM.vious knell of reiiior.*'e, or the plaitUive coho of 
coinpassiuii, wx*re nut in his spiiilunl diapaf»un. Not that he was ine.Tp.ible 
of kindness to niuilher, provided (Int it did not enUiil a sucrilice of «df j ho 
did not like to inflict or Avitney; pain. 

While be ig at dinuor, a wild, dislievellod little jjfirl appoara at the 
window, is lot in, ravenously devours the food j^iveii to her, and 
curls herboll’ up to sleep on tlio rue;. While shu sleeps. fiOrd 
Vipont looks at fcoino (■oir.s Htruug round her iiudi, ami it Is per- 
haps needless to say that, on yeeiiie; the inacripliou on (in(‘ of them, 
‘‘ho dropped them an if tliev barnod his Imiul.*' llMvin^f luado 
tbo discovery indicated by the elVeet of ‘the coin on Inalnmd, ho 
•prudently 8i.'iid8 the waif, lov whom, by Urn aid of his llhrmian, he 
limls the name of Astjiroih, into (ho eaiv of a poor of hi.-., a 

olerpyuian named Desmoutl, who is induced, fur the salic of two 
hundred a year, to add the vdnirire of her to that of his own nunu'- 
rous bimal. Ncnr Mr. Jlcsmond live two old maids lunnud 
Dalryni pic, who, soon after Astarolli joins (lie ])e9iii{)n<l f.iiiiilv, 
arc atflicled by the arrival of o. noisy nephew, son of a d- Md ui‘*er- 
do-well brother in (lie iinvy, wJio married an aetre-<s. Here is a 
letter addressed by this boy to ids iiiotlicr, then nctin^'’ in tlu^ 
roviuces, a little lime alter bis inviihiou of the Misses 
lalryriiplo 
Dkaukst Majvimv, 

'flui two uhl t;iiN scciu no (Mid fond of me. T llilnk tlu'\ ‘11 do. thn' its 
rather hard lines. Hot Iki Vila; .Nciilu in llu* hoii'V ; Imt 1 , ‘'it. over th.il ks 
well as 1 rim by .'■rnii;j:;;lirii; him in at ni^hl. wiicn rlu’v’H* nil in hisl and 
think 1 urn too. Cm to be a ‘..iilor, and a firsl-licnti men dut>c(ly,.ami ttn'n 
I’ll .-CTul you all iny pri/.c Mom y. Mi .-mu Inlc, please .send nn* ten -Inlbnirs 
directly. My aunts would inulo^ fir^^l-iaf'' wallsin "' feei'iitimV’ .'nnl I 
knuAV llu'vTo “fj;nod .‘tinliej’’ by tlie iininlier of JiMuns tliey repe i1 in the 
ovvuini;. At first 1 ineoied tlu m, u's you told mo all wumen like en< mo.-. ; 
but tliey wouldirt eonii' on ai-Min. 1 liupo yoii h.i\e {;ood luuises : then/... 
no theutro litre, but Lhvro’s a ehureb. 

y<iur alleeliunate mui, 

111 OH PAr.UV]MCl.l.. 

Astumtb and ITiigb become };n‘at frionda ; and the Liieins Vulr- 
fax apokon of abfivo ani\cs ns a jmpil at Mr. I H^-moiul’s liou.so 
and creates a (.e,rtaii\ anumnt of awn umon<j; ih'* cldldreii bv Id.s 
.superior ape, weiillli, and Ivnowlyd^o of J- ' worbl. ][u;:h 
Dalryniplo is on ld.s way to sea when, by djj.t oi‘ insifttlnp on 
driving hiiiisolf the cnrrifiuo wdiich Inkts him awny from bis ;mnt'^, 
ho upsets it, and is broiiTlit hack to ihnm in a Imlph'i-.s condiij m. 
llie mother is pent for, and lior arrival eives rise to aomo of tbo 
most amnainff sconea in the liook. I'liero i-s it is true, an clmnent 
of cnricfitnre in tlio repre.smitition of tbo revolution elfected by her 
coming in tho W’ay.«i of iIk' llalrvnijilo household; but if is, w*o 
think on the wdiole, no- men; lli:m la allowable ; and a\t* only regret 
that tho writer did not ki'ej» to this line, in v\ hich -^ho imh cer- 
tainly do w'oll, rather tluin Avander into ivjicns where sho loM-.a 
henadf. There ii one point in Avhieli a ri-nler dispo.scd to liiid 
fault mipht wadi .oiiy tlnil tlin liceia^e of caricatnvc liad been 
abused, and tluvt is the ellect produced upon Iluglis aunts by 
tho revelation to tlieiu of “laced’’ leu on tlie part of Jlugli’s 
mother. JWuIj.'S tho blunder made in the (lisproporllon of ctiuso 
to cni’Ct, there is u guiver ierL.i,on for objecti(»n to tlu.^^. Mrs. 
Steele has desired to show, wlmt ono could wd^li was more 
readily acknowded|jo,d, tluil an actre.^s who Ims been prevented 
by force of oirciinislimce > from ever risiri!!; to anylhino- hij.)h»T 
than playing burlcMiue part.s in:\y yet po‘;>e-s every doiiuvsiie 
■virtue. Ilut she has needk s'-ly e\.‘ig;.'eTiiled the Ibdnanian element 
which is no doubt inevitalde to n certain extent in a wonuin who 
hn.s led tho dilliailt life of Mrs. Dalryiniili’, and she lias pio- 
bably produced upon some readers by thi-^ ovor.si<;lit an ollect 
opposite to that intended. Against thi.s fault inns>t bo .set the 
good sense and U'uth of the long answer given by Mrs. D.ilryiiiple 
to ono of her si^ters-in-lavv, who asks, under the intluence of 
“IftCed ” tea, if “fcomc actrerstvs are not just a inflf* wicked.’' Jt 
may be ohst‘rvcMl that IMrs. Dairy mplo was, we fear, nuusnally 
foriuDidein finding an elderly phiiuiilliropi.st of tho Uliceryhlo type 
to look after when sho was driven by nece.^sily to contemplating 
the nbandoumeul of soJf-rcspect ns a thing possibly desirable ; but 
in speaking of this part of Mrs. Dalrymples c.\pt‘nences it is only 
fair to give credit to the writer of Omdoiicd for having trentod a 
dangerous subject with a freedom from offence which is by no 
meaiLS too common in novels of these days. This ([uality goc.s far 
to redeem the defects of liternry taste shown in other parts of tho 
book, and induces n.s to hope that Mrs. Steele may ono day produce 
ft book which may possess the merit* of her pre-sent performance, 
without tho fault* wliich pos.%ibly come from tho belief that a 
certain pow'or of imngiimtiou and uxnression is enough to carry 
its poascasor easily tliroiigb the most aillicult tasks. 

Huph does tinally go out to sea, retunis, goes out again on the 
exjjedition which gives the writer occasion for her not very happy 
Bfltirical writing, and yet again returns and makes love to Astaroth, 
from whom he obtains an unwilling promise of tidolity. The 
reason for Lucius Fairfax's existence is that he should induce her 
to bmk this promise and to marry him secretly. As to the part 
which he plays i)i preventing the ^wssihly terrible consequences of 


a rUing of Lord Vipont a kbouvers, egged ou by an interealseit 
democrat, that is absolutely iuconsiatent with hi» natw aa 
where depicted. The man who could behave os he did to Asia*- 
roth, according to Mrs, Steele’s repre^eutations, b the lost iimn 
who could influence an e.\ciied mob by force of personal sytapaUiy, 
There have been men who have combined on odious brutahty 
in private life with a popular influence that few people could i*e- 
sisl. But Lucius in nij way lesomblod a man ot this kind j his 
strength, such as it was. lay in his pliability and wetikness, Mrs- 
SttJvle’s hero — for that in a sense ho is — is a mero puppet, whose 
luovemetiU could be can.sed by nothing but Iho arrangement oi 
string.^ disposed by one ignorant of tho laws which govern human 
mi ml.?. 

AVe hiiA’o given closer aliention to Covdoned thw, from ov»r 
emimoralion of its faults niLlioi* than it.s ineritt, it might seem to 
do^f.‘rv.‘. But w»? have dom* this U'cau.sj^ it has cortain qiialilies 
which Ic.id U3 to Ibiiili that its author, if she can avoid the 
lenipt.itioii of .small and temporary popiiiarily, may do sometliing 
whj<‘h filinll bo good without Hiiuing atgreatnoas. 


ANCIFA’T STRKF.TS AND ITOMFSTE ADr3 OF ENGLAND.* 

rilO .st.ut from (Ihe-^ter in quest of iineieiit timbered hon.^^es 
must uocil.s be “ ferro poimi ad Alciniumi”; and yet who .so 
coiiipel»‘nl a judgo of the gcimine article as one tmined and nur- 
tui’i'd at its A cry Ju‘ii(l-']uartcrH This is just whut Mr. liinmier 

b. 'i.A attemplod with tho coiiiitcinmce of Ills Dean, ‘who is tjo 
jiulicious a critic to allow Ins praise to fail of its etfect by lieing 
loo unqiifiliticd, and AAdiose pivl'acw, whilo it notes tho paucity 
of oxainplis of the archifoctuio of the pa.-t in Westmoreho.d 
<ir \V;ii‘\vick, only brings into inoie pvoniiiance tho length and 
breadth of ground Avliich has ln‘en Iraver.scnl uud searchid. o 
nre not iiulced sure that tho author might not have very coh- 
f'idi‘rabl\ narruAved his range Avilh ailvantn^e, or that some 
three or four comities might not have yielded as rich material for 
study a.s a dozen or a soore. UoAVeAor, be this na it may, Mr. 
iLiimner assuredly po.«&eKsos tlu' rtspiisile lasle and nplilude tor 

c. Apouudiiig the JeaUircs of inli*i(‘si on an Inch his t*yos luivo lighted ; 
iHid although we agree Nvilli I hull IIOan ^ou that liis plan i.-> a 
Iville desultory, perhaps the best cmv for that fiuilt inay bi; 
.apjdh'd by any ndveiitiiious nailer for him.!!eli', if he will take tlio 
(rouble to map out a set jiortiou of the anih.a'-v area, and explore 
it ill li'*ht marching ordta*, being cand’nl so 1o limit the range 
lli.it whvit is done may be done cllccl ually. 

It may be hoped tliat iiicrcu,:ii'd .attention I i tin-, so old nieinorial:- 
AvillhaAc the etJecl of r*avihg many inirions hou-c-j and .streets Iroiii 
being impruyed aAvay. Three siieh, our authoi as.sures us, Avoiild 
even now tiguve among the illn.sUMlion- (.* ihis AoJinne (one .'i 
block of four hoiKses dating barlv lo li'iclur.l JU., and, what is 
more, pcifct'tly solid and snb.sitin(ial), but ihat they have been 
oldigcd lo lujilio way for tlu‘ o\igfUi;ies of !:r* r .-pace and supposed 
im>d»*rii eoiiAenience. The more we fiimihari^^e ouvselVes Avith tlie 
«architectura] glories of our land, I In* giv.itei v^ill be our jealousy of 
suffering (he .spic-and-.spaii types ol building’- to nqdaeu tho old over- 
hanging and tier-over-ller-sl retching dweliiinr, Aviiieh in street or 
lane Seems re.'idy to ki.ss or ^llaKo hands with ivs neighbour across 
the Avay, We want more of tho spirit of old Ibmdiil lluliiiG of 
Che.^ler, AvhoAvhen bidden by the (Jornovation in 16701,0 pull down 
Ills ucAv building (Lamb Kow) in Bridge Street, as an eyesore, dis- 
obeyed the (n-dei-jund, when lined for coin nmpt, ilisregnrdod the tine 
likewi.-ie. The Lliester JtoAvs are in the^o pages likened to a pas- 
sage IbriiicNl by taking out (lie lirst floor all along tho street and 
raiding pillars or columns at intervals, with wlijcli to support the 
upjier sltn-y. On the whole, pevlinp.^, there is plausibility 
ill lUe. Che.ster historian llemiiigAvav s ihcory that tho exca- 
vulioius by Avhidi tlie Uows, as dihtingui.slied from tho car- 
riage road, are fonnod, are the work uf Boman hands. The 
pavements in Bridge iSlreet, Watergate, and Kastgate Street 
were originally level Avilh the hoii.ses .'-lauding in tho Roavs. 
Excavation has been employed from the L’a-t, VS’est, and South 
(Tatt'.s lo tho Cro.ss, and thence to near the Jvvi-hauge, before or jiftqr 
tho ereclion of tho buildings. But few per.-sons are wholly un- 
RcquaiiiU'il Avilh tho Chester Rows, exccjit perliaps tJtat abnormal 
ty]H? of them AA^bich is called the “Dark Row," a sort of tunnel 
AAdiich at eillier end emerges into an' open Row. Besides thoso. 
Chester still prides hersdl, tliough not AAithout tho need of 8ouitr\ 
vigilance, on iho retention of such old hous'-g us Bishop Lloyd's 
fwid iStanlcy House in Bridge street, tho fiuo gabled house in 
Whitofriars, and several olliers. Nor was it only in tlmir capital 
that tho Chcbhii*e folk of old distinguished themselves in building. 
Oongleton, an ancient toAvn to the east of (Chester, on the Dane, 
Avhero it flows to Iho Weaver, is hemmed in with gabled house* 
of great ago; and, whether w’o regard solid and picturesque' 
hostolries of tho black and whito gabled pattorn, with a porch 
that support* an upphr chamber on it* etono pillars 0^^® 

“ Jjion ■’ at (Jougleton), or tbo splendid timber mansion (Little 
Moroton Hall) in tho vicinity, or tho curiously conatructod 
houses of Nantwich (one has a heavy octagonal bow window 
overhangiug a smaller one in a sort of telescope 'fashion), sur- 
mounted by their noble church-tower, it is clear that ft taste for 
tho pictiires(][ue was not conflned to the city on the Bee. 

* Ancient Sireetf and JlomesUuds of JCnptand, By Alfred Bioimeir ; and 
nn IntrcHluctiou by the Veiy Rev. j. S. HoWson, D.D., Denn of Chcsier. 
With a Hundred nnd Ulustratiom from Drawings by the Author. 
London : Mnctnillan & Co. 1877, 
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CiMiaff tlia Iwrder into vShrcypjliiroi ^6 air of antiquity 

in Ibd chujch and hostelries of EHesmore, though, m Mr. Kimtner 
notea. the roomy ouadranglM of the coaching-iuna attest that their 
OCCttt!atio]i is gone by the grass growing in them. Beside the vast 
whi(Si church and vilfiffe are reflected, oqe curiosity of 
this piece is the old-fhshioned Green Man* hostelry with its 
paneUed oak walls, carved benches and tables, and huge fireplace. 
But the perk to the south of the mere is not Oalileu but Oldeij^ 
as in p. 30 the Ilodnel should be written the Ilodnet Koad.‘* 
Whili* the author justly introduces the village of Whittington 
near Oswestry on the score of ita castle and its general picturesque- 
nesR, we demur to the statouient that this villago was tbo 
Iffrthplace of Sir Richard Whittington, thrice Mayor of London. 
'Richard Whittington was a younger son of the lord of the manor 
ofPauntleyiu Gloucosterf»liire in the fourteenth century, a cadet 
of a good family who went to London to seoli bis fortunes, 
beciune a thriving mercer, furnisbed royal t^ous^eau\', and 
married bis master’s daughter, Alice Filzwamm. The only con- 
nexion wo can divine between Sir Richard and thn Shrojishire 
village is that Fulk Fitzwurine, the Morman knight, whoso 
praise is in the Norman- Franch romaunts, was connected with 
Whittington and the Poverila. 

The ^neral aspect of (Jswestry, with ita many half-timbered 
houses, Its tradition of four gates, ita traces of a town wall, and its 
old stone house (porlmps for pilgrims^ near the church, bespeaks 
its antiquity ; but Mr. lliinmm’ soon hvives it for the charms of 
Shrewsbury, which can boast a perfect ancient FiUglish s1ro«it, 
taking a turn at right angles in the middle with High Street. The 
curious gables of one house in this fitreet project forward tier over 
tier in such a manner that a passenger along the mid street might 
^touch the houses on both sides with his hands. It is called the 
Double Butcher’s Row. Other houses, near Pride Hill and Wyle 
-Cop, have a history, as might be expected, and our author 
deserves credit for having 'visited IShrcwshury with his 
Shakspearo in his knapsaclc ; for he corroborates two or 
three disputed readings by appeals to topographic details. 
It was at Wyle Cop thnt Richmond slept on his way to Bosworlh 
Field. From' Shrewsbury a journey of twtjlve miles brings us to 
Wonlock, where the lodge at least of the inagniticeiit abbey of Black 
Monks still survive.^, as well as a fine black and white market-hall. 
A more picturesque and historical place perhaiis is Bridgiiorih, 
one of those iShrop.shire towns which boa.stod their town houstis 
of the countiT geutlcMuen, Rutlicing them iiislead of I.oridon for 
the season. It crow'iis a hill over the * Severn, and most of its 
houses are anclont. I’lie people prefer its old covered market — an 
enlargement of the old marlcet-crosa —brick below and of black 
and white above, to a new one wdneh has been recently built j and 
it seems that Bishop Percy s house, still a lino specimen of black 
and timber in its street front, is duly prized by the Ditiivos. The 
only reason we can divine for the author’s scanty notice of Imdlow 
and its Feathers,” and other Idmlrcd houses, is that that old 
town of the Marches is ivpre'scnted in nuiny other volumes. In 
truth, between it and Hereford not a few villages, Orletou, Weobloy, 
and Pembridge for example, retain timbered houses of as curious | 
work as almost any wi- have ever met with. At Hereford itself tho 
solo remnant of tho Old Piutcher a Iltjw, of James I.'s date, is a very 
picturesque and massive houi^e, einblerautically carved over with 
tho mock insignia of horaldry of tho slaughterhouse. At 0110 
end of it in tho High Town, till forty years ago, stood tho old 
timber-built town-hall, resting on tlureo rows of nine arches, and 
built by John Abel. Passing Rtiss and John Kyrle’s liouse to the 
left of the Old Market-place, tlie railway will tako us by a brief nnite 
to Monmouth, where tlio Ihirtecuth-century Monnow Bridge deserves 
careful study, as in detail it resembles Uie York Bars, though built 
for purposes of toll and not for war. It shows wlmt Ueraford 
with ite six gates might have been but for the dulness or cupidity 
•of ite corporation low'ards the close of last century, 'riiough 
Worcester boasts a house in the corn-market whore Charles I. 
rested alter the battle, it has no .such picturesque old dwelling os 
is tho “ New Inn,” still existing in the Norlhgalo Street at 
Gloucester, built for pilgrims whom tho monks sent to visit 
Rdward II.*s shrine at the Abbey Church. The buildings sur- 
rounded two square courts, and were ascended by two rowsof atep.s 
communicating with galleries and dormitories. Tho house was bunt 
in 1450 by John Twining, and there is the usual legend of a secret 
|irpaBsage into the cathedral. The materials of the interior are said 
» to be mainly chestnut. As a parallel to tho “New lun'* in 
its original purpose may be cited tho pilgrims’ hostelry at 
GlastonbuTy, still the chief hotel of the town; while, os 
regards ite conatrucliou and uiTangements, we may match 
it by the ‘‘Geoi-go** at Huntingdon, which, like other medifcval 
inns in town ana country, has a gallery running round on open 
court' and approached by an exKU'nal staircase. 

Mr. Kunmer whisks u's from one county town and district to 
another tvlth a rapidity curiously contrasting with the ancient diffi- 
culties of locomotion wnicb he describes so forcibly. From Gloucester 
we are transported to Cornwall, and in tiw old market-place and 
cross at'Pensance arc raminded of the Rows at Totness and the 
quasi-Rows outside Chester. But Exeter is fuller of interest, where 
the houses at the comev'of Goldsmith Street have agallery or prome- 
nade (m Bow fashion) over a chemist’js shop, a chapel being quaintly 
mixing vnf irith the buildings. An. old house opposite ^e Cathe- 
dral stenii in as irregular Row, having continuotts bow windows 
to the sftiy above the shop, and on thee^ £oor, above these, a broad 
balcony. Two great beauties of 0I4 Exeter were the South Gate 
«ttd the Wateigate-^the former a low and deep archway 


flanked by large circular towers, destroyed in 1S19*, Uttar a 
lighter and more graceful stnicture, which succumbed to de« 
struction earlier. VVetts is pronounced tbo most pu'-turesque city in 
England. To say nothing of ite Cathedral and the Palace Gardens, 
there is an intercut in the connexion with the CaUiedral of the 
series of houses called tho Vicar’s Close — a long court of tho four- 
toontU century— by a gallery over an arched gateway across the 
street. This gallery is approached by a flight of Btej-is on each 
aide, whence ih(‘rrt is a unique approach to the chapter-house, the 
floor of which is raised on a vaulted room t^ome feet above tho 
level of the Oatlifdral. In North Dorset is anothw antique town 
and venerable fane, of Saxon ftnt«H;edente and for thi’ee contuiies 
a bishopric, Shorborno and its abbey. But Sherborne, beside.^ 
its minster, bss ita market-place, a covered area iu front of 
the “Sun Inn,” which appears to have been a xunrkct-croes, 
built about 1500 a.d. It is not indeed so light and graceful 
as Salisbury -M;irkot-croa<4, which has its fellow in Malmes- 
bury in the same county, the cross of which town Leland 
djx^^cribes “ ns built all of stone, and curiously voultid for poor 
folkos to stand dry when ray no couietb. I'horo be S graat pillars 
and eight open arches, and thn work is eight square ; and one 
great pillar in the middle borith up thovoulte,” The old Banbury 
Cross of our nursery rliyint!S has lately been destroyed ; but a 
handsome market-cross of tho Carol iuo period still adorns tho 
market-]jlace of Beverley, which encloses lour acres; and there is 
I a very line one, later than Salisbury in dale, nt Chichester. If it 
I should puzzle tho reader to conceive ^vhat sholtor a marketful of 
pc3oplc could derive IVom lluiso graceful columns and shafts, it 
may be borne in mind that the surrounding space was awned 
over oil market-days, and that the cross iteelf served ns the 
nucletia of iiuniorous booths. SometimoB it is more curious to 
turn aside with Mr. Kimiuer to such comparatively secluded towns 
of th»3 older world ns Rye and VVinchcl.sea iu Sussex. In the 
former wo lind the oldest church clock in I'highiud, and gabled 
houses in the stoe.p, narrow, prass-gmwn streets ; in the latter We 
have the Land, Strand ^ and AVw Gates of a borough which had 
once a harbf)ur, but is now inland, and wc can trace the quickly 
vanishing ruins of Grey Friars’ Monastery. Where gates or bars 
have escjiped tlifj despoiler or town-improver, it is curious to note 
tho nainetj variously given to them. At Banbury there were 
iSt. John’s Bur, Sugar Bar, North Bar, Cole Bar, and Bridge Gate. 
At Lincoln, a city full of interest from the Roman days till now, a 
postern gate connecting with tho Roman wall still bears the name 
of Newport Gate, and i.s the )M>rtal of the famous Krniiuo Street ; 
wfnlst, if w'o mount tho city gradually from tbo south and finm the 
river, wo soon como to tho" Stone Bow, a stately gateway crown- 
ing the street, and built, Mr. Rimnu'r judges from its onramout. 
about tho time of Henry VII. Tim south front has the Angel 
( Jabriel carr} itig a scroll, and the Virgin Mary crushing tho Serpent. 
With its Jews* house, castle, conduit, tho remains of the Bishop’s 
Palace, and John of Gaunt’s Palace, it would bo hard to tinda 
city fuller of Rrcliitcctural inh^rest than Lincoln ; and in its water- 
side attractions on tho Witham Bunk this “vulgar Venice” is 
fesonielimoH comparcil to Rotterdam. At York, which blill retains 
Duiny of its old features, the narrow wynds and the four great 
bars, with Clillbrd’H Tower tinil the lobscr posterns, illustrate the 
same variely of nomenclature in gatewajs. Having apoken of the 
waleraido iwpect of Lincoln, wo may quote a kindi-od description of 
the town of .Stjimfi>rd: — 

Tljo Htrofls ari* irregiil.ir, hut well paved and very olcau. Gables figure iu 
gn-at varuty and sliap(.luiCf>M here, ued afiord many studies fur an nvebitect. 
'Ihe town remiinls one generally of uu old city on tlie Klane; quaiul fiuntti 
oiowd eaeh otlicr down to the woler\s cd^c ; and the red-tiled roofu break 
Ihnuigh in pleasing vurUny. These me reflected in the river and inter- 
spersed with trees and ganiena. 

The “Gttorgo” at Stamford is an hostedry of high repute, one of 
the few that still have their signboard suspended across the street. 
It is singular that at Newark-upon-Trenl, which has many historical 
reminiscenccH, a line church and a ruined castle, signboards are 
used to distinguish tho shops and not the inns. 

One more ^ipecimen of domestic architecture must be mentioned 
— the famous “ Hparrowe’a House ” iu the old Butter Market at 
Ipswich, which is still in good preservation, and tenanted by a 
bookstdlcr. Four oriel windows project considerably over tho 
street, and above thorn runs an enormous cornice, with four gabled 
windojvs sot back in the roof. T'ho woodwork, when examined 
minutely, may seem rude and barbaric in its ornament, but the 
gonoral ortect is very fine ; and this old mansion of tJie SparroweB, 
which succeeded an older house in 1567, claims to have 
hiildon Charles II, in a curiously secluded loR after the 
battle of Worcester. There are tho remains of ancient 
lioiises here in Brook Street ut right angles to Sparrowe’s house, 
luid the gateway of Wolsey’s College yet remains to toll of his 
disgrace, a structure of brick with stone enrichraeiite. It consists 
of a bold Tudor gateway between two turrets of octegoual shape 
on either side, aud a brick label moulding surmounting it, over 
which is a coat of arms between two brick inches. At this point 
Mr. Rimraer digresses into a survey of tho most famous Drick 
buildings iuJ'lnglaml— Hampton Court, Unrstmonceoux, Charlton 
Hall, Kent, HoUaiid House, liatfleld, and, above all, Button Place. 
This last is a structure of brick iinished with a double sculptui’ed 
platband of yellowish brick running rouv.d the top, with coius 
and )vindow cases of the same. It is in form quadrangular, aud 
encloses an aivm of eighty feet sqiinre, the principal entraiioe being 
a gateway with a lotiy hexagonal turret at each angte, and tlie 
family (Weston) device of a tun and the initials Ii.W. on coins of 
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vellow brick. BoubiWi^ wh nlmll twoct Mr. Rimmer o^in ere 
lony in another of his ploivsant architectural annuals, and mean** 
while wo may flusyjroftt to hiin that it is not nocossary to exhaust 
the len^rth and breadth of Ktipland to find materials for his puiv 
pd^, and that if ho will content himself with coveriujr only a pre- 
ecribed space, he will husband his opportunities and leave himself 
more worlds to coiniuer. 


AMi:iiirAN TJTEIUTURK. 

‘Wf'i] have received this month a lori^o number of more or leas 

▼ ▼ intiTi'sliri^^ public documents both from Canada and from 
Cmited JStates. rhosi* from the United »Stnles consist parllv 
of Federal and partly of State Blue-books. Of the fonnei- llie 
only one that possesses iinv puieral public interest is the liepi.rt 
of the CommiHsioiiers sent to the InteiDHtional Fxliibilion of 
Vienna •; a Report oxtendinjj' over sevwrnl lartre, solid, and closely 
printed volumes . Ihe Ameyuau (jnvernnient bikes exceedlii.u: 
CJiTo to inquire into the lei;islatiou, tho admiriistrative miudiiiiery^ 
and^ the conmuTcial and industrial conditimi of evtu’v connlrv from 
which it is po.ssible that A merit'll should h'lirri ans tiling. IStiiuIy 
every important Report upeii any topic on vvliicli li'i^islatioii is 
contemplated or reutnn mended contains an rlahorato arcount t)f 
the manner in which the same matter has been treated in each 
0^1 the foremost connivies of J'liirope ; often of its inana^mment in 
Lnglish Colonies, ;is hmii^r tlie cominniiitirs mo.st nearly a})prt)aehinij' 
to the Uiiited 8tal''H in their circumstances and ith-as. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that a body of trenllem, .1 -ent expressly 
to make ihem^elves acquainted with all tl»e \arious Iminclu's 
of a European Exhibit ion wbereiii 1h(' manul'actures, tlm inven- 
tions, and so much ol tlio social condition and practical adminiat ra- 
tion of dillerent countries as can be exhibited in u imiterial form i 
are publicly compared, sliould make to their (bn eminent a very full 
and^ elaborate^ report upon e\cry topic on wliic,!! such a col- 
lection ol objects Iroui all quarters of the civilized world can 
throw li^ht. And tlioiipdi the ro^nlt is presented to the public in 
Buch a Series ol bulky volume.^ as niiplit di^iuay even the literary 
courage ot a Genuaii student, tlie. Re[u)rL bums a valuable cv'clo- 
paidiii of refermice on tlie to]iic.s whereof it treats, to which 
American legislators and state-men will not fail on occasion to 
resort, Uhoie is prohnbly 110 (lovernnietil in the world so amply 
provided with inrormntiun on every subj^'cl of social ,ond puliiical 
interest, and e.ypocially on all Subjects that are likely ever to call 
for ollicial or le;;islativo action, as that of Amorici. 

Of the Slate Blue-booka before us the mo.'^t iiiL* resting ia the 
Oyms of for 18751, residls of which am com- 

prised ill four largo octavo volumes of about eiglit hundred paces 
ouch. Any general analysis of the contents of such a work would of 
course bo entirely bovond our scope. Wo may notice, however, two or 
three facts in reganl to the statistics of population in the foremost 
Stalo of New England which am either cmions or significant. It 
is, in the first ])lace, aoincwhat remarkable that while there i.s 
in Massachusetts, as in nearly all old and settled c<imniiiaitie9, a 
consideriiblo excess of women, nearly the whole of this excess is 
accounted for by the number of widows ns compared with that of 
widowers, the preponderance ol' the former being nearly as great as 
the eutire excess in number of the female sex. This is no doubt 
duo iu part to the fact that women generally marry men older than 
themselves, and also live, upon the whole, a little longer. These 
two peculiarities taken together may well account for a number 
of widows over ami above that of vviilowers, amounting to 
a little more than three per cent, of the eiitiro population. 
Another obs;orvalion, and one of much greater nracticaf signifi- 
cance to those wlio are f.imiliar with certain conditions of Ameri- 
can domestic life, is tlio smallnes.s of native-born families ns 
compared with those of foreign immigrants. The number of 
children of foreign as compared with those of American-born 
mothei'S in Massachu.'^etts is about as four to three. The entire 
foroign-born population of the ytato— a 8tate which has compara- 
tively few atlructious for foreigners, being neither, like New \ork, 
tbo seat of ^ a great Irish colony which pi'rpetnally attracts 
Irishmen to itself, nor, like the communities of the \Vo„9t, pre- 
senting broad tracts of unoccupied or half-occupied fertile land 
to tho choice of the ngricultural settler — is twenty-five per cent, 
of the whole, a very considerable proportion under the dircum- 
stauecs. In Massachusetts, as in this country, tho toudoncy of 
the population to gather iu largo towns is very markod, thero 
being now a slight majority in favour of the tovv ns, whereas iu 
1865 these only coulaiiied about two-liflh.s of tho entire people of 
tho State. 

Tho Canadian Blue-books much resemble our own in character, 
and possess comparatively little literary intore.st. 'fho only one 
now ill our hands which is likely to command the attention of 
baiglish readi'vs is a very thin Blue-book ^ containing the corre- 
spondence relative to that I'acitic Railway scheme which has 

Conim/<iSM>afr,< of the United to the Intpruatianal 

Exhibition hrUl ut \'nnnu, 1873. Piiblisjlu'd under direction of the 
^crtilary ot State, bviuitlioniy of Longnss. Edited hv Hobeit 11. 
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nilture. W wshington : tiovenunent Triiuing IlouMe. Lt.iulou : TrUlmcr 
& Co. 1876. 
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excited so iriucb dispute between tho Eastern and Western oolotiijBfi, 
and baa seemed to threaten the disruption of tho Dominion. 

Of literature, properly so called, our supply is somewhat scant^ ; 
but we have one exceedingly interesting historical work— a state- 
ment of the iSoulhmi side ot‘ the controversy respectihg thc'treaV 
ment of prisoners during the Civil War, with especial roferonco to 
the case of Aiuler.Honvillo, wdiere tho u orsl ill-iiaago of the Federal 
captives was said to lia\ 0 occurred. The execution of Wirz, the 
uuliappy oilieer rc-sporiflible fi>r the management of this ^at 
prison, gratified tho animosity of the North, and was necessary to 
give the appearance of truth, or evon of sincerity, to the accusa^ 
tions 90 lavishly made by the Foderal authorities. But it wad 
the time, and is still, universally re^jardod in the South as a cruel. 
11 ml wanton murder. \V"e think that no one can read the present 
volume* without feeling that, whalover may be said on the 
Northern side as regiijd.s the aot ml siillhrings of tho prisoners at 
Andersoiiville, the commander ol' the prison waa not personally 
respomible for anything more limn a somewhat extreme sevority 
of vigilaiiet?, roiubn'ed almost indi-[ierisfible,by the very large uumbor 
of prisoners conhned and the siniill me,ma of restraint at his disposal. 
The writer m.iKes clear, in the first place, the oriogmatand critical 
fact (o vvliich vve h.ive many times referred as decisive of the 
general merits of the conlro\ei>y. 'I’here were fewer (lonfederate 
pri.^oners in the North tlian Eedoral prisoners in tlio South, The 
Nortli luid ample means of security, for! rcsKes and camps whose 
ennstniction rendered e-c.ipe exceedingly difficult, and took away 
all those excuses for peculiar Ht'verity which wore furnishod to 
the guiivdiiiiis of Sonihern ])ris()ni;rs hy tlie wcaknes.s of their 
niateruil ineana of rest mint. Tho North had, moreover, any 
number of soldiers at its disposal for llu^ purpo.so of guarding tho 
prisoners, so that it was not compelled to resort to anything like 
terrorism to o\er:iwe tho natural disjiosi lion of prisoners to attempt 
a l‘i»reible esi*ape wlien tho guard is vveak in numbers and tho 
prison itself is far from strong. Moreover, wliereaa the Southern 
(lo\ eminent was closidy limited in its choice of aituations for 
prison camps by the difficulty of limling points inaccessible, at 
least during tho later years of Die war, to invading armies or 
rnpidly moving bodit n of covaliy, Dm Northern prisons wore 
all of Dioin ub'oliitcly innccessiblc irom lirst to last to any allernpL 
at n-sciie from the Soiilh; and the only effort Of the kind that 
xvas ever luiido xvas dtrecled against a prison on the fronDers 
of (ktnada. Finally, the North laid abiiiidunce of all sorts of 
food, cloi hing, and medicine, in all of which the South was so 
delicient that her own soldiers were ragized and slarving. Never- 
Diele.ss an absolutely larger niimbtjr of prisoners died in the North 
tluin in tho »Sonth, and of course the percontage of deaths 
Was even more disuropurtioiiate than the actual nmubera. This 
lact alone shows that of wanton enmity or neglect there must 
h.ivo been much more in the North than iu tho South. 
Tlio case of tho SouUieru captives frozen to death in a railway trniii 
may still be within tho moinory of some of our readers. I'he in- 
stances of needless seveiity collected in this volume, and arrayed 
page alter page to prove the deeper guilt of those who put Wirz to 
death for his alleged cnieltie.'», are painful to read. But the evidence 
amassed is concliisivo us to Du3 wanton cruelties inflicted on 
Ihousiinds of dere.nceles.s captives. No such case of shauiele.ss 
violation of all tho laws of Avar as the iiupri.Homiient of (icneral 
Morgan and ids comrades aa malefactors in the Ohio renitentiary 
ha.se\en been alleged against the. South. Many of the charges 
against Wirz are shoNMi to have been exaggerated or unfounded ; 
many more are proved to have arisen out of misiakes or wilful 
iiii'^ropre.senlntions. The selection of fi^rtresses and camps in tlio 
Coldest situatioiiM of the North for tho imprisonment of Loiiisi- 
uniaiis, Alabamians, and Florid ians aceuHtoined to a semi-tropical 
climate, was not, as were tho alleged cruelties of Andersonville, 
the miaulhurized act of a subordinate, or the accident of a 
diilicult silualitjU, but the deliberate determination of President 
Ijincohi and liis Cabinet. The mere statistics of the mortality 
among prisoners ought nt oiico to have silenced the Northern 
accusations. After ilm publicaticm of the volume before us, we 
hope that Northern historians will be afraid, if they aro not 
ashamed, to repeat them. 

A hi.story of Hint xvliich its victorious cnomics now call 
the Hlavo rower in Amerieat might bo interesting and valu- 
able if written by a nina of moderate views and tolerabh!i| 
candour. To Engli-hmen such an account proceeding from a ' 
partisan of tho JSoiiDi mig lit bo exceedingly useful; for English- 
men as yet have for the most part heard only the anti-slavery 
side of the case, and aro porlcctly ignorant of the grounds 
on which the JSouth resteil political pretensions which seem 
to onl inary F.uropoiin renders most oiiensive and unreason- 
able. But such a work undertaken by a violont Abolitionist, 
and performed in that spirit of bitter ^litical autipatb;^ and 
assumed moral sujjoriorily which characterizes tho Abontiomst or 
negrophile party throughout the world, is worthless. It contains 
nothing either in the way of fact or of argument that we have not 
heard lielbre, and it tends only to darken still further ft subject 
upon which English and Northern ideas ore, at b(?8t, sulHciontly 
obscure ami onc-aidod. And, of all Abolitionist partiaaiie, it would 

• The Southern Side \ or^ Andermnville Prison. Compil^l from Official 
DiKiumcuts. liy K. llaiiditlnh Sicvcnoon, M.D., formerly Chief burgeon of 
tho Confcdcralo Stales Military Prison Hoopitflla, AndsraouvlUe. Balti- 
Qiui'o : Turnbull Brothers. Loituon : Hampsun Low & Co. 1876. ' 
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ke difficult to and one more utterly unatted for such a tank than 
Ululate Vlee-PreaidentWilflon. The attitude of those Abolitloinata 
^ho, like Gatrieon, refused to take nart in American politics 
because the fundamental conditions of the Uuion and the 
principles of the Constitution sanctioned the slavery which they wore 
bent on overthrowing, was loyal and intelligible. But it furnished 
a strong argument in wivour, not indeed of the morality or justice of 
slavery so far as the nogro was concerned, but of the claim of 
the South to be left to herself in her manner of dealing with ! 
it, and to be placed on, a perfect equality with the North 
in regard to the occupation of the national Territories. The i 
V6^nerita of the long political controversy which for thirty j 
years at least was the one dominant issue in American ' 
party conflict, and which culminated at last in tlie W ar of | 
riocession, can never be understood by tlioso who do n(»t 
realize the circumstances under which the Northern members 
of the Union became free States, and their Southern confederates 
loomed to cling to their peculiar institution. It was tho influx of 
immigration into the North, tho presence of n aiifiiciLMicy of white 
labour there, that rendered eiuancipation natural and convenient 
to communities occupying a soil and enjoying a cliuiate eminently 
suitable to the energy of the English and Teutonic races, while 
comparatively ill-suited to the negi’o. U was the climate of the 
South, and still more the peculiar fitness of her soil for tho 
culture of cotton, rice, sugar, afid tob'icco— all of them, but 
especially the first throe, far more easily and advantageously 
cultivated by negro than by white labour — that induced tho 
youtheruers gradually to modify their views of tho institution 
of slavery, which had at the time of the Revolution been much 
the same as those of the Nortli. At the time of tho War of Inde- 
pendence both Northerners and SouthernerH condemned slavery in 
the abstract, but were not prepared to abolish it in tho concrete. 
Oiroumstances operating during a quarter of a century gradually 
rendered emancipation, or rather alxditiou, easy to the North, and 
reconciled the South, through the action of human interests on 
human coDsci once, to the perpetuation of slavery. Moreover, the 
North got rid of her negroes before she abolished alavciy' ; the 
South had a large negro population of which she roidd not deliver 
herself. From the first moment whtm the divergence of view 
became clearly marked to the very last tho South stood solely on 
the defensive. She never Claimed more than tlie Constitution 
had given her, than from tlie first she had expressly reserved— tho ‘ 
Bole right to regulate her own internal ii'^titutions, and perfect 
©quality with the North in the common Territories. Whatever 
might be tho natural and moral objections to slavery, however 
strong might bo tho revolt of* the consciiinco of Christendom 
against tho institution, however clear might be the right of 
foreigners or of Southerners to denounce and assail tho institution, 
tho North and Northern citizens, so long as they romaiued in the 
Union and enjoyed its advantages, were bound by the most 
express engagements, and by the advantages they enjoyed in con- 
fiideration of that obligation, not to interfere with slavery in tho 
South, not to attempt to e.xclude slave-owners and their property 
from the common Territories, and to return fugitive slaves. Tho 
three volumes of Mr. Wilson « elaborate history lire a continuous 
endeavour to obscure this aspect of the question, and to ignore tho 
restraints imposed on the North, and the claim given to tho 
iSouth, by the express stipulations and the general spirit of tho 
Union and the Constitution. 

Mr. Albert Brisbane has just given to tho world the first volume 
of a series which ho calls sociological • — a work which claims to bo 
a general introduction to social science, but which is really a 
vindication or panegyric of tliat particular form of socialistic 
extravagance which owes its origin and its popular name to Fourier. 
Any one who cares to master the .special characteristics of one 
among a hundred forms of a multiform error may find in this 
volume a sufficiently clear statmiont of Fourier's system as modi- 
fied by Mr. Brisbane's own idiosyncrasies. Americans generally 
are too iraperfectlv acquainted with true political economy to gain 
much from a study of one of the many varieties of anti-economic 
error, and few English readers hove leisure or inclination to 
pursue into their details the vagaries of one of the wildest of French 
revolutionary philosophers. 

The volume in which a friend of the author has collected, under | 
the title of PhilosopJ^ical Diammom tr a variety of papers chiefly 
4 »ntributed to reviews and periodicals by a young American ! 
philosopher of considerable merit, deserves tho attention of those 
who m interested in the various controversies, physiological, philo- 
sophical, cosmogonical, and theological, which have branched in 
various directions out of the views of Mr. Darwin, Mr. Mill, and 
Hr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. Gbauncey Wright was a thoughtful and 
profound, but not a lutuinoos or fluent, writer. His thoughts 
ore anting in logical order, and expressed in highly technical 
scientific language ; but they are not likely to be 6a.sily appreciated 
by a hasty reader. His papers are, in short, addressed to men of 
science or to professional metaphysicians. Harder^ drier, and duller 
reading a student in quest of literary penance could hardly desire. I 

A brief bbtorical study of the life and career of Alexander 
Hamilton t, though it contains little that is new, even to tho 
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ordinary leader Hot thoroughly fiimiliur with the details of tbs 
political history of tho Anaorican Revolution, may still be read 
with interest by all who care to refresh their recuUeettons of one 
of the most Eminent, and certainly not the least amiable, of the 
leaders in a mighty movement ending in the creation of a great 
empire. Had not his life been prematuroly cut short by the midice 
of a personal enemy, Mr. Hamilton might have been remembered 
as the most distinguished among the successors of Waaliington, 
an he cortninly was far superior to every one of those of his con- 
touiponirios who were in succession elected to the Prosidontial 
chair. Mr. She.Vs sketch throws little new light either on the 
career or tho character of its subject ; but neither are so 
thoroughly familiar to iilnglishmeu in general that this omission 
need deprive tho work of all use or interest. 

Tho Tranmdiomof ihe American Medical Amdation for 1876 * 

! contain ot course many papers of gi'oat proleuaimml value and 
interest which wdll have no attraction for the general reader. Wo 
hope, however, that the volumes of this series, os well as tho 
■ Reports of tho other principal pvofeasinual asaociatious of tho 
United States, are to bo found in the libraries of our own public 
institutions. Some essays bearing on qiioations of public health 
have a more gennral value, and may ho worth tho attention of 
those non-professional readers who have taken a ptirticular concern 
in such questions. 

Dr. Perry’s Introduction to Political Economy t is ono of several 
ocmiomical handbooks rerun % pubiished in tho United States, 
where the science i.s much less pojjmJar than in Western Europe, 
and where, lliough we believe it is much more generally taught 
in schools, jxipulav knowledge of its principles ajjpeara to be 
much ]es.s sound and general than in England. This volume, like 
iu competitors, is evcoeriingly cleincntary in character, and suited 
rather to tho merest b'ginners who have no intention of thoroughly 
mastering the subject than to stu(h‘nts who intend to make it one 
of their especial stiidie^. It is, however, sound, correct, and clear, 
and, should it obtain any extensive circulation, might help to 
dispel some of the errors with regard to tho first principles of 
economic science which are unhappily prcvnlunt among our Trans- 
atlantic kinsmen. 

Mr. Wheelwright, originally a diplomatist of no high rank, 
seems to have sjamt a largo part of his life in the development of 
railway communicatiouH and lines of steamers in South America.^ 
The vast undcvelop<3d resources of the Ijtates of that great continent 
ofier such attractions bj enterprise that only the persistent inheri- 
tance of Spanish perversity, {Spanish sloth, and dptinish misgovern- 
ment or anarchy could have kept them so long in their present 
backward condition. Tho principal department of labour to which 
Mr. Wheelwright devoted himself is one upon which tho practical 
ac(*fts8ibility and consequent development of those resources in 
large moosuro depends ; and we should be glad to believe that the 
countryunen of Senor Alb^rdi wore as well uwai'e os that goutleman 
has shown himself of the importance of such services. 

A Report of the Third American Chess OoiigreM§, held at 
Chicago in 1874, will no doubt be interesting to English votaries 
of that not very popular, but exceedingly fascinating, ^ame. 
Though chess slioulu seem to bo rather the occupation of intel« 
lectual leisure thau the amusement of bard-worked business Vnen, 
many of the latter have boon successful chess-players; and the 
comparative scarcity of a leisure cbiss in America has not pre- 
vented our Transatlantic cousins from rivalliug, in general aucooss 
and in the production of a few transcendeuUy skilful playen, the 
most ardent devotees of the game in this country. 

A new and illustrated edition of Mr. Howell’s Wedding Journey \\ 
appipTB to deserve .a word of notice. The book is, we believe, 
popmar in America, and is not unknown in this country. The 
Jericho Road% is a not very striking but simple and natural story 
of life in the Western States. 

Mr. William Leighton has been siraally unfortunate in the time 
of the publication of his tragedy, llad it not, by the accident of 
contemporaneous appearance, been brought into comparison with Mr. 
Tennyson's Haroldy The Sima of GWtnn** might (birly have passed 
for one of the best productions of the second rank of poets that have 
appeared for many years. It is spirited in execution, clear and 
powerful in conception, and the versification is something more 
than con'ect. The story is, like that of Harold^ founded rather on 
Lord Ljtton’s novel than on the history of tho time, especially as 
regards two of the most dramatically interwting incidents— tlie 
enforced oath to William and the relations between Harold and 
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ISditii, ^ Nether the noveBat nor the poets w^ho have borrowed 
from him have chosen to recognize the fact that Harold God win- 
eon left behind him eons who a year or two after the battle of 
Hastings vrere enmigh to apiaiar in arms at the head of one of 
those forlorn hopes which endeavoured to reassert the liberties of 
England against the Oonqiu*ror. 

A oomplete edition of Brvt finite a Porficnl Worku * deserves, 
end will doubtless obtain, popular favour. Mr. llartc is chielly 
known as a poet by a low strilcin^'- pieces, by no means of high 
poetic qualit}', in which the j)*!ouliaritiys of ruliroruiaii lifo and 
language arc neatly hit off. ilic poems in which ho has hliowu 
stronjj polilical ff-ling or Inio poulic, ta.sto and pewer aro not so 
familiar to Engli*-h r*\ulci>, and ronscquoutly Mr. liarluB powus 
.are BOiiiewhat impcrfcctlv upprcciatod in this country. 

- * JUnt flitrfv'^ Poftifid IVo/fix. (VmpU'Lo K lilion. liosrim . I j .a»»in i 

'^&Cu. Lmulou: Tn\l)ia*r & Co. * 


T50YAL LITERARY FUm>. — The EIGHTY-EIGHTH 

ANXrVEKSAHY PINNKH of the Cur;K»rttlon will take plfte« ^ WU^'I Rodv^ 
ou Wedmewlay, Alty U, ihe £»rl nt PEIUIY. of Uie CiMpinaUoo.intbeChilT. 


NCTU'I.. 

We hey lettvc to sifft** that ire (}>'< lint' to rvtnm n 'r ^ li d i'ommum- 
caiime: and to thin ndc irr ran mnhv no r.ivr^iuun. 


THE SATLTliDAY liEVIEW 
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POLiTKiS, i,iTFi:.vTri;T;, sciknck, aut. 

I'l Iro »itl. 


CONTENTS nv \,> l.ljj. A mil. ISTT; 
Thi* Wur. CoMht 

Tl’u ll^onp U'llo llL'linro. CiivhmiI I'uIt.if' 

France find I Uly. TMoIi.i.im itjiNlJ.ll. r.u'i ..m ni. 

a>nilU Afnc.m 1 eilciftl'DU. 'i Iuj Lari-U I.ua - 


(;< i'oitui;.?. 


Till* Arn'innt Th'n. 

Town ttiifl ( Jouutry Mii'o. Tlip m. t.aiiMi m* '• 

Siprinp funoiip 1 lu* Nurlh(M I. Str'Miu-'. T a' I'virl ^xmikJU'. ilo,’ al Niiuum al-’. 

The lords’ CoinmllWc on lutciiipi'rniKM* Fit.' in llimti'-a. IViuji* rAliilntn>iis. 

UuciiiK Rl- Ncwmivrkrt und 


The C'oi'iv.poiKlcTirp of llalvic, 

('ill f oils''- Ui-«* nt ilic Mjiu'ilonmn I iniiiir. 

OfllcliU History of tiJO And i»' Expcditj'in. I.iIa. I lY-n^'i-m. Arn-'l^ i.'/.m .iiidVriiicc. 
Cotii1oiu:ci, AiK'it'Mfc Sr.rtH trf hm'I O'luis uf hut l.irt.. 

Anioiicuii j.iloralinc. 

London: VnbllhUwl at 38 SOUTHAMFl'ON hTREKT. STUANI), W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVfUSICAL UNION'. --Tu.'-silay, ;\rii,v 1 : (Jwrl.'v pn.-t 3.— 

QunrU'tNo- 1, in <J, Mi»/iirt : Trio. It ll.ii lii(liii'str')i) i tiinnUt. li it it M<‘lnU•l^%^llm 
Sdlufl. FUnnlortu. variouii VmniHt, Ihrltiioi i riunl ot HuljitiNiurii, ^^l1h ('iipinl, llullanittr. 
Walaclsltcm. Uann, nnd l.niiM!irc 'i'likLld, 7*1. Ml. iiw'i i in In- lu I dI I.iu-ih Si t\i,. and 
Olhvlvr ri, BondStrculi and ut 8t. Juin^s'b KalL Vnul.nii cui< |mv nr ‘In' llcuoui Mracl 
futraucc. rrofiwi.r la.LA. /h> 


the SOOIETY of v: 

Th« EKJliTY KKJTITH 


AINTEK.^ in WATl!) 


(JOCOUllS.— 

_ , EXmiUTlnN n NOW OPEN. Pull Mull Eiurt, From 

Nino till bvvii). AcItitiUniuc Ui. Cntalin'tu', l>d. 

AI.VKP.n 1). I Uin’, .sVrM'<»i)v. 

T\Oiir;8 (UiEAj? AVOliKS, “OHUIST EKAVJNG the 

PllA'.TOltniM." and '‘CHRIM' KN'I milNa .1 Kin> Al ,I.M " Mtn liUtiriim^lon]- 
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firom the Irt u» the 7th of May, indunivo. 

BrlttoliM u*enm, A pril 88, l H7y. J. WINTER .TONE^ . /*rwrij^r L,hrnr%an. 

dVTKMORlAL to tho Into JOHN OXKNFOIIO. — lu consequence 

of dlfilciiltiee havhiK arisen with reipird to llie vlni-inff ol u Rnsi m ihv Vi mibnh- ot 
Uniry Lane Theatre, it WM resolved unainnvnnily. iit a Mtictnitf of tiie t'lnntnittce, held «m 
Wedneeday, Aonl V*, to abandon that schente, and to Ioum- tin dn m ot tin- Memcirial an ofirn 
ibiettion. until me Nnbaeriptlon have bucnelowd. when the matter will bo submitted to 
the decUicMi of a Meeting of ihe HubscrUNin. 
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tt. J, Byron. 
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ffonnr^H fVfo«nrer— WTLI.TAM KIAJOtiP. iB Uncoln'f Inn Fieldf. 
iroiMjrarii A'&rremrif-J'. A. MAKHH.kJ.l., 4U Lowndes .Strwt, S.W. 

Bak^silrma tnay be sent ailher to the Honorary TreMurer, Uooorary Secretary, or to any 
MM&Mr of the Conuttlttee. ' 
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The ’sEMMElt ^E'-siON will eiiinmcnce on 'I'nesday. May 1. 

'The 1 iiDienl l*i M. nw id the Hospital eompriies a servifx- ot 710 beds, inclusive of 34 liedi for 
ConijiU'-Ci'iivs lit IliKliUute 

Htudviit-, mil u"odi. wuliin the Hospital walls, sublect to tho Collogo Ucmilntiuns, 

For ull jjiu'tii.utar> eoiieiinuiig eitlwr tin; HoHiutal or College, application may he mode, 
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Till*: WAR. 

1 VEN mil itary critics cjm ns yet «lmrc little informa- 
tion from tho reports of the pn'lmiinai'V operations of 
the campaign in the East; and it only remains certain, as 
at first, that tho Turks, both in Europe and Asia, are out- 
numbered and overmatched. According to a Kiafemont 
, which is made on good authority, the Russians began tho 
war, for political reasons, before their pre]iara(.ions vvero 
entirely complete. It was known that the Porto was 
about to appeal to tho Trealy of Paris ; and the Russian 
Government may not unnaturally have desired to render 
further negotiation impossible. It matters little to the 
invader whether his attack is accelerated or delayed. Tlio 
Turkish army shows no intention of crossing tho Danube; 
and delay wnll injure tho defence by causing additional 
cxpcn.'io. It is said that fever has broken out at Silistria; 
and perhaps disease may do the work of the enemy. No 
surprise has been caused by the advance of tho army 
of Asia in the direction of Kars. It has long since been 
nmlorstood tliat tho main olfort of Russia would bo made 
in Turkish jirovinces which may be retained after they 
have been conquered. It is, indeed, a point of honour to 
occupy Bulgaria, that tho interests of tho Chrisiun popu- 
lation may not seem to have been wholly overlooked ; but 
Austria holds tho keys of European Turkey, and it seems 
probable that the German Government lias made its pro- 
misG of benevolent neutrality contingent on the abstention 
of Russia from permanent conquest ir\ Europe. There 
is appaiently nothing to prevent the Russians from 
adding to their dominions tho South-eastern co,ast 
of tho Black Sea; and possibly an cflbrt may be 
made to acquire a port in the Mediteirrancan. Asia 
Minor has probably been to a great extent drained 
of troops for tho necessities of the Servian Avar, and 
afterwards forilio defence of tho Danube. No weight can 
be attached to anticipations of a general rising of the 
Mahometan population, nor could new levies bo a match 
for Russian regulars and Cossaciks. No general 011 cither 
side is known to possess remarkable capacity ; but iu tliis 
respect also tho Russians havo probably tho advantage, for 
the Turkish Minister of War and the Commanclerdn- 
Ghief on the Danube are notoriously unfit for their posts. 

The controverwsy on tho possible intervention of England 
in the struggle is unseasonable and premature. The country 
W!^imonsly approves the i*efu8al of the Government to 
V'^ist the Turks for the present, and it is unnecessary to 
xiefine beforehand tho circunistance.f in which a neutral 
position might no longer bo tenable. The rash and 
noisy advocates of war do loss perhaps to endanger the 
national interests than tho writers who eagqjly assuro tho 
' ilussians that, as long as they stop short of Constanti- 
nople, they have no opposition to fear from England. Tho 
same optimists have in past years cansed more alarm than 
confidence by their ostentatious professions of indifierenoe 
to the progress of tho RnssiflDB in Central Asia. It was 
not hecessary todefend by force either Khiva or Turkey ; but 
in both Gountries the success of the Russian conquerors in- 
volves a more or less remote danger to England. It is quite 
nnnecessarv tojpledge tho country to a policy of inaction 
whioh would offer (Ureot encouragement to Russian ambi- 
tion. Loud assertions of indifference to danger are rightly 
understood as indications of fear. Those who anxiously 
extenuate the risks of Russian success dtit^ their utmost to 
promote it» with the probable consequence of ^wing irri* 
tatiou in Englim^ and perhaps of moVitable interference. 


It was not exclusively for the sake either of tho Russians 
i or tho Turks that the English Government, w'ith tho occa- 
sion.d and partial aid of the other Powers, strove for 
many months to prevent tho rupture which ha.s occurred. 
Only seutimontal pedants applaud tho W’anton be- 
ginning of bloodshed as the most just and neces- 
sary w'ar of modern times. It is .^trango that tho 
cduvciitional proh'ssiouB and apologies of oliioial Russian 
jdurmils should be reproduced w^ith mawkish earnestness 
by or(‘(lnlous English partisans. Tho deliberate purpose 
whieli tho Russian Government has held during long and 
illusory negotiations has now boon unmislakably disclosed. 
The armies on the European and Asiatic frontiers of 
Turkey were frotii tho iirst designed for tho task which 
they aro now proceeding to perform. Tho military con- 
vention with the Roumanian Government was concluded 
at tlie very time when Ambassadors and Extraordinary 
Envoys were urging in London tho signature of the 
Protoeok 

Mr. Gi.AHST 0 Ni 5 is not one of ♦hose who recognize tho 
sjieied mission of Russia to extend the blessings of freedom 
and civilizatiiHi to the oppressed Christian.s. On the other 
lunid, one of his charges against tho Government is that 
Us slackness in coercing Turkey has left room for 
tl'.p oilers of a less disiuteresUid benefactor, .Having 
apparently for tho time pei'suadcd himself that tho 
wellare of tho Bulgarians is the first of moral and political 
objicfs, l\Jr. Glausiune nevcrlhcless regrets that they 
should owe tlicir approaching deliverance to a eus|)fctcd 
parrun. The fallacy of his rea-^oning conHist.s in tho 
assumption that England could have both lil)eratcd the 
Bulgarians and prevented the intervention of Rnssia. 
Tlic Conference, which produced few useful results, at 
least di.spclled the erroueous belief that the obatinato re- 
joctioii of reform by Turkey was due to confidence in the 
support of England. General Ionattei-f was less harsh in 
hia lun glia go than Lord SALismuiY; and Lord Deuuy bad 
long before warned the Porte that it would be left to fight 
Russia single-handed. The alternative of joint or separate 
coercion remains; but iu all probability Russia w'ould 
have insisted on a sharo iu the enterprise, and w'ould 
ultimately have claimed tho right of accomplishing 
alone purposes which would have been disclaimed 
and disappri/ved by England. The policy embodied in the 
Rosolutions which are to bo moved on ?rlonday is not less 
liable to the objection that it depends on tho assent of 
other Powers and on tho submission of Turkey. Propositions 
which may be plausible in themselves become objection- 
able when tlioy tend to encourage one belligerent at 
the expense of tho other. Mr. Geadstone is undoubtedly 
both smetTO ami single-niindud in bw de.siro to protect tho 
Christian subjects oi Turkey but liis motion will bo re- 
garded in Russia as a defence of‘ Ji war which is pro- 
fessedly undertaken for the same benevolent objeot. Tho 
military and pi'iitioal difficulties of the Porte are sufficient 
without a threat of repeating the experiment of Navariuo, 
and of making some unnamed Turkish province inde- 
pendent according to the precedent of Greece. 

The moderate Liberals and tho regular leaders of tho 
Opposition perform a painful duty in separating themselves 
from their former chief, whom they still admire as the most 
brilliant member of their party. Absorption in one 
favourite object or in a special process of thought is in- 
compatible with a jast appreciation of the comparative im- 
portance of political duties. Mr. Gladstone can for the 
moment see nothing but Bulgarian massacres ; and he is 
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the imminoit risk of dostroyinj^ an his- 
toricarV'Bt^mlL party. Less pns^it.nsite ivusoikts jirefor the 
caipkBe ^';g^dd govormnent in Jhiglaiitl even to Iho most 
foreign victims of opprossioii. 'Pho Liberal 
party sacritieo of predilections, ful- 

ibwod Mt*. Gt.APSTONK as far as possible even in the eccen- 
tric foreign policy to which ho h:is of laio devoted all his 
energies. It is inirorlunaiu that he slundd lind hirns(df 
compelled to create or revonl a schisin which will [)erha[)S 
end in an unwilling cnahtion wllh tho (Jousei'viitivfs, or 
in the exclusion of the Wliigs from all political 
power. That tho impcndiiiLr disruption A\ill bo wcdeomi'd 
by sonic of tbo cxticnie LibcM-als is proved by tho digressiini 
of tho Liberation Soeiely, wbieh bad nH‘t to assail tho 
Churcdi, into a burst of s^inpalby with tlic statfjsnian who 
concentrator his thoughts on Jbilgariaii iil roeitios. Some 
members of the same section will support J^fr. ( IcAiirniNK ; 
but there is still a hope that the great majority of the 
party may share llie conscientious convictions of 
Sir John Luimor.K, wlio is himsi-lf a thoroughgoing 
Ijiboral. Hut lor the result of lla? Salford election, it 
might have boon tliongbt that the borough lainstit iicncics 
were ready to raise Mr. (J (.ad, 5 ion M to poNver in spile of 
the doDSorvatives and (»f Ihc' Parliamentary liberals, ^i’ho 
balance of popular feeling is still nncei-tam ; but the dis- 
elosiiro of tho aggu‘.ssiv(‘ jadlcy of llussia w ll more and 
more tend to countc'niet the thoughtless cxeilcmeiit of (be 
autumn. It may be hoped that the (lovernment will per- 
severe in the mKinlcnanco of peaev; ; and they will cer- 
tainly not practise a malevulcnt ncutiallty even at the 
expense of Tui-key. 


NKUTILVLITV. 

ri^IIE proclamation of niMitrality lias been issued in the 
X form adopted at tho time of tlio outbreak of tho war j 
between Prance and (leriminy; and it may Is j hoped that. | 
tho warnings it contains will suUlee to kec-]) J]ngland and 
Lriglishmon clear of ail the inoie obvious ddbe I’ties wbieh 
the position of a neutral is apt to entail. The ]c.*escnt war | 
will bo, to all npiiearance, so littli of a maritime struggle 1 
that tho occa.sioiiH on w liieb Knglishinen arc perplexed us to i 
whether they are breaking Iho rulc.s of neutrality or not 
are not likely to ho numerous, 'i'ho circumstances of the 
two countries are sucli that many of Iho vexed ipu'stion.s 
of maritime international J:w can scarcely arise. Per ex- 
ample, no point 1ms been more warmly contested than 
that as to tho degree in which tho destination of a 
ship is to bo held coTielusivc as to the destination 
of tho goods oil board. Wiiere tlu' territory of oiu' of the 
belligerents is so sitnntcd tliat coiili'abund goods can bo 
sent to an adjacent neutral port with the certainty that 
they will be forwarded to the belligorciit, the ship is merely 
going from one neutral port to another, aiidyetsho may he 
really as iiiueh helping a belligerent as ifsho sailed direct to 
his ports. Neiiherl.helLiShiun nor thoTurkishnavy, however, 
is liki'ly to have ships to spare to cruise about looking for 
carriers of contraband, and the neighbours of tho belligerents 
arotlio Pow<Ts with whom they would seek above all things 
to avoid raising any tpiestion. Thoouo exception perhaps is 
Grecee, and a neutral wi.sliing to aid tho enemies of Turkey 
might no doubt send arms to a Greek port, whoiieo thero 
might bo no <litliculty in foiavarding them to Turkish 
insurgents. Hut Turkey is not likely to watch very 
narrowly any invasions of neutrality of which Gn^ece may 
bo guilty, as the main <^uestion wliebher Greece will remain 
noutral will continiio open so long as Greece i.s liesilating 
whether its thirst for territory or its haired of tho Slavs 
jiliall guide it.s policy, and ^I'lirkey will hesitate to push 
Greece into war by scnitinizing closely small transactions 
in Greek ports. The question whether coali-s contraband, 
or rather under what circumstances it is contraband, is 
more likely to arise, although it may bo doubted whether, 
under tho peculiar circumstances of the case, any great 
difficulty in determining the character of coal will be 
exp('rienccd. Turkey would certainly stop any coal 
tioslined for Ilussia passing through tho Gardauelles ; 
and it does not Boom probablo that Kussia will 
have any fleet in tho IModiterranean likely to 
make prizes. Still it is very possible that questions 
fis to coal may arise, and coalowucrs in England feel a 
natui'ai wish to know beforehand under what circuin- 
ntances they are running a risk of capture and'eoudemna- 
tiun. A question was asked in tho House of Commons on 


Thursday night on tbo subject whicli took tho curious 
shape of inquiring wliother our Government would ask tho 
belligerent Governiiionts to Rtalo beforehand under what 
circuiustancos they would treat coal as contraband.^ The 
obviou.s reply was givtm that England did not wish to 
accept a prospective l:uv laid down by bolligcrenis. It is 
for the Courts of the iNiptor to condemn or not to condcuin 
a neutral vessel carrying contraband, and neutral Oovern- 
ment.s will await th(‘ decision of a judicial tribunal beloro 
tbey interfere. In tbo ])reaont iiiRlancc, too, it may be said , 
that it is very unlikely that any etial would be sent widen ^ 
was not contraband. Tho only purpose, or nearly tho only 
purpose, for which coal would bo sent would be to facilitate 
naval operations; and as tho cliaraoter of coal depends 
(‘iitirely on its ilestinaiiou, tbo circumstances wollh^ bo 
very rare during the picseiit war in which the destination of 
c(>al w'ould not bo sullieieiit to condemn it. 

Hut there is one peculiar and novel set of puzzles in 
international law which the pr’e.seiit war seems likely to 
.start in a very Tomarkable degree. Tho rights of neatrals 
to navigate narrow waters in time of war appear likely to 
create dillicnlties in the discussion of which endless inge- 
nuity might, bo expended. There i.s tho question of tho 
njivigntioii of the Ilanubo ; there is tho question of tho 
navigation of Mio Dardanelles ; and there is always looming 
in tho di.stance the question of tho Suez Canal. As usual, 
each question inii.st be decided according to tho peculiar 
circiimstancos of tho case, and there are no general rules 
of iuk rnutional liiw to guide ns. When it is said that the 
Danube in neiitrol, and that oven in time of war neutrals have 
a light U) navigate it-, the right may ho theoretically conceded, 
while in prael Ice it may be impossible that it should 
bo exercised, ft eannot bo maintained that tho Russians 
and the Turks may not cross the Danube in order to carry 
out tbeir militaiy operations. If they are to cross tho 
river, liny iiiu.st try to cros.s it in safety. Tho rnean.s are 
iieces.savy to the end. In order to cross sai’ely both banks 
mn.st bo held, and tbo cbamiel of passage must be coii- 
iinuoris. Tho belligoronts could not (‘ross at all if they 
bad to open tlieir military bri(lgo.s whenever a neutral 
vessel wkliod to pas.s. Each belligeienl.. too, must be able 
to avail liimself of all the means at his (Nmimrnid to prevent 
tiie jiassago of the enemy, or to counteract the meaHures 
taken against him. 'riio I’urks are free to use their gun- 
boats, and, where tho water will jiermit, their ironclads, to 
stop the Rn.ssians when trying to cros.s. The surest rrieans 
of d(*aling >\ith gunboaU and ironclads i.s to strew their ■ 
po.ssible fiatli with toiqicdoes, and if tlie Turks use tho 
former, the Rus-sians use ih# latter. W^licn once wo have 
got to tho right of a belligerent to pub as many torpedoc.s 
ashelikosiua river, it i.s idle to talk of tho concurrent 
rights of neutrals to n.ivigate it. The acceptance of the 
po.sition that, when at war, the Turks and the Russian.^ may 
cro.^.s tho Danube for military purpo.ses involve.s the con- 
sequonco that neutral riglits of navigation must remain in 
abeyance while the war lasts. Tlie qae.stion a.s to tho 
closing of tho Dardanelles equally depends on special cir- 
cumstances. Turkey has a right to blockade Russian 
[lorts in the Black Sea. Much the simplest mode of 
establi.shiug the blockade is to close the passage of the- 
Dardanelles. It might bo objected to this that tho 
D«ir<hmcllc.s lead to ports which are not Rus.sian or 
1 Turkish. But, as it happens, this i.s only true in one 
I single instance. If tho Danube is open, a neutral vewssel 
I may wi.sh to pass the Dardanelles in order to pass up 
j the Danube, and so rmch an Austrian port. 

, the Danube is closed, and therefore a neutral vcaH(?| 

: canuot possibly p.ass tho Dai*danelles in order to reach 
' any but a Turkish or a Russian port. It is an acci- 
dent; that 'Turkey can establish so very easily an, effective 
blockade ; but there is no reason why Turkey should 
not have tho benefit of tho occidental advantages which 
nat.urc and good fortiiuo have given her. 

Englishmen will naturally direct their chief attention to 
a still narrower strip of water than either tho Dardanelles 
or the Danube, and will spocnlate on what rales ought to 
be laid down with regard to the Suez Canal. A question 
on this suWeet, too, was asked on Thursday iiiglit, and Sir 
Stai j oud l^oirmcoTE answered that England could not 
possibly abandon in the time of war her right to send 
through it the troops she might want to place 
in India. No other answer could be given. If, 
when wo are ’••at war, wo are not to send troops 
I to India, we should debar ourselves from making the only 
- use of the Suez Canal which is of real impovtanco to as. 
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But then, if our eWps are to pass in time of w tlirouj^h 
the Saez Canal, wo could not oxi.»ect one onoraioanotto try 
to prevent them from passing. Lob us suppose that wo were 
at war with France, and that Franco held Egypt as Fninoo 
hold it in the time of Napoleon. It cannot bo imagined 
that a French army would lino iho banks of tho Canal, and 
remain calm and contented while they saw our ships go by 
under their noses. They would fire on tho passing vessels, 
and it would be impossible to contend that tlioy wero tres- 
passing beyond their belligerent riglits in doing so. They 
would also try in every way to bar the pas.sage. They would 
lay down torpedoes, or simply sink a sliip at tho entrance of 
the Canal. This sinking of a ship at the entrance of tho 
Canal is really by far iho greatest danger wo have to fear. 
It is not very likely that iho French or any oilier Con- 
tiiUmtal nation will get possession of Egypt ; but if wo were 
ut war, a very inferior maritime Power might succeed in 
barring the Canal for a time by clo.sing tho entrnneo. Wc 
might perhaps try to incluco all marilime I’owcrs to agrtjo 
to rule that the Canal should never he closed in this way, 
but we could hardly hope that tliey would really observe 
tho rulo in time of war. Nor is there any very obvious 
reason why other maritirnu Rowel's should accept such a 
rule, lb would bo a rule made (‘xclnsivoly for the benefit 
of Itlnglunvl. Ah the Suez Canal is a highway of Taiiversal 
trade, the natural rule in the interest of Europe would be 
that it should bo ]ircserved as a highway, wliether in 
peace or war, and that no vesscla of war bt^louging to 
a belligerent should pass through it. JOven witliout any 
rulo being laid down, it might seem as if any lieiligoreut 
had a right to call on Turkey to fulfil tho dutica of a 
neutral, and to close to Iho ships of all Indligereiiis the 
puHsago tlirough an artificial ditch made exclusively on 
Turkish territory. But England decliuc.s to permit any- 
rliiug of tho sort. Necessity compels her. She must send 
her troop.s through iho Canal, without regarding iho 
jiiMitralily of Turkey or the commercial interests of other 
nations. She is strong enough to do it, and she frankly tells 
tlio world that she is going to do it. It she thus uses the 
right of tho stronger — and there can be no doubt that 
she has no choice, and must use it — there seems very 
slight hope of persuading other nations to agree that, 
if they are at war with her, they will jnit no 
obstacles ill Jicr way. She eannot have tfio bargain all on 
one side ; and that the bargain would bo all on one side if 
she might send troops through tJio Canal in time of war, 
and her enemy was jiledgod not to stop lier using this 
privilege, is sure to bo pointed out to her If she trieS to 
jn'gotiat^ with tho object of procuring sncli an engage- 
nieiit. She must rely, not otiftegoiiations, but on her navy. 
If sho holds tho ontrauco to tlio'Canal in force, she can permit, 
and of course would jx'rmiti, the vos.sels of neutrals to use 
tiie Canal although war might be going on. Hut it is the 
English navy which would make tho arrangement jiossible, 
just as it is tho English navy which makes it possible to 
establish tho claim that English troops sliall be sent to 
India in time of war through neutral territory. 


GERMANY. 

rpHE Emperor of Gekmanv is paying a visit, the first he 
Jl has paid since the war, to the provinces whicli wero 
tho spoil of his great success. It is not possible that at 
I\Tctz ho should have any hut an official welcome. Metz 
is a thoroughly French town, and it is a French town 
j|L which is not only hurt in its deepest feelings by being 
V transferred to a foreign Power, but is suffering much in 
its material interests. The Fi'ench population there is 
very sad and very poor, and not unnaturally docliues to 
s[)cnd any money in fating its new Sovereign. The few 
German residents may club with tho garrison and raise a 
little fund to bo spent in rejoicings when tho Empeuor 
arrives ; but to most people in Metz the Emperou is meredy 
an alien who, by an evil stroke of foi*tQne, is able to do 
them much barm and make them very unhappy. Things, 
however, are very different at Strasburg. There the 
Emperor has been welcomed in a way which lias been, as 
he himself states, a very pleasant surprise to him. Stras- 
burg has received him as a Gkirman town might be ex^ 
pected to receive the head of Germany. It showed that it 
was becoming really reconcilod to the change that has over* 
taken it. There is still, as the Emperor hints, much to be 
done. Strasborg, having been French for so long, could 
not become German in a day. But the StrasbnrgCHra are 


treat.ed by tho Empehoh as capable of sooiug that it is 
Providence that has placed him over thorn, and of ao* 
quiescing in tho dcorooa of ho high iin authority. Providence 
has equally mado tho Emplkou luufller of Mofcz-, but it 
would bo idle to address the inhahituiits of Motz as likclv 
ie liear their new lot more patiently if this religious 
argument were pressed on them. It is only when a begin- 
ning of reconciliation and goodwill has been ollierwise 
otTccted, or when the hearts of a people are broken, that an 
invitation to look on things from a theological or fatalistic 
point of view has any elfccfc. Stniahurg has been drawing 
perceptibly closer and clo.scr to Germany since it found that, 
it could no longer consider itself French. The population 
is substantially a Gorman ono; its speech and its rcligidn 
I'esomblo those of its new masters, and tho ])ccaniary inte- 
rests of tho mass of humble residents impel them to look to 
Germany, whicli is open to them, and not to Franco, which 
is closed to tlii-m. If Alsace is taken as a whole, it is 
probably too mucli to say tliat it is reconciled to tlio 
now order of things. Tho upper classes and the 
priests arc still Frencli in all their sympathies ; but the mass 
of inhabitants, and especially tho mass of tho inhabitants 
of Strasbuig, find it every day more easy and more 
ijjiinral to bo regai'dcd end to regard themselves as 
Gennans. It may be remarked that what is now happen* 
ing in tho annexed provinee.s i.s very much what tho 
Gennans expeeled to happen when they decided on the 
annexation. They hop(‘il that Alsaco would belbro long 
become Geianan in feeling, or at least would cease to be 
definitely French in feeling. Hut there was no illusion 
about Metz. No Gorman hoped that Molz would bo any- 
thing but a conf^ueieil French city, it wastliought neces- 
sary to retain ^lelz lor military reuwons. Its posBcsmou is 
so very valuable for the purposes of war that, in order to 
attain this advantage, the Germans wore willing to 
undergo all the annoyance which the permanent armed 
pccupation of n foreign h^wn must cause to those who hold 
it. When the KsirKifougoes to Strasbnrg, ho goes to see a 
people which, if not altogether German, is being ra])idly 
Gernianized. When he goes to Metz, ho goes to see his 
garrison, and nothing t*kso. 

It appears that the garrison of Metz is to be .strengthenOfl, 
and tlmt tho German force in the annexed provinces ia to 
be somewhat increased, in accordance with the policy in- 
dicated in Count Moltkr’s speeeli. The reason for taking 
these measures i.s said to bo that Finnco is massing troops 
on the frontier. The French deny this, and ocrtaixdy the 
detailed statement of the troops po.sted in that part of 
Franco does not give the notion of [>ropaiutiuns being 
made which could alarm any sensible German. Metz 
ia at this moment as safe Ironi an attack oii the part 
of Franco as Gibraltar is from an attai’k on ilio pai^ (rf 
Spain. It is pixjbable that the roinforcement of Gentian 
troops has scarcely anything to d(» with war with France. 
It is not of the French, but of the nowsubjoctsoftheEMPEROK, 
that the authorities nro tliinking when they send fresh troops 
into Ijorraine. Those wdio are sad, and nervous, and aos- 
ceptiblo wdll catch at very small straws on which to build 
their hopes ; and when a body of French troops, 
not really largo, but still considerable in numbers, i.s 
posted near the Metz district, it is not very surprising that 
tlio hearts of some of tho poor unhappy Frenchmen in 
Metz should begin to beat high, aud that they should dream 
that the hour of release, for which ihoy long so intensely, 
is coming near. Tho sight of more German troops in 
Metz may be thought likely to tranquillize those dreamers, 
and to convince them that the grasp in which they aiv 
held is not to ho shaken off. The Germans have 
not tho faintest clianco or hope of converting the 
French in Mbtz into Germans ; but they may possibly 
weary and humble them into an attitude of despair- 
ing patient submis.sion. In time the people of 
iMetz may learn to tmeo those operations of tho hand 
of Providence which the Emperor recognizes with bo 
much roadiness, distinctness, and pleasure. It may be 
necessary, if this end is to be accomplished, that Um 
German should take those measures which Count Moltke 
has pronounced to bo indispensable. But it is both unfor- 
tunato in itself, and somewhat unfair to France, that^ in 
order to produce the desired impression on what is nomi- 
nally a part of the population of Germany, measures 
shodd be needed which cause France some alarm, and 
serve to show Frenchmen that, whatever efforts they may 
make to satisfy Germany, it is hopeless to think Germany 
will be satisfied. Every day gives a new proof of tho 
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cxtrotne anxiety displayed by Franco not to p^ivo its dreaded 
neighbours cause of offence. The documents publibhed by Duke 
Dkcazes show that the primary object of his foreign policy 
through the changing phases of tho Kastern question has 
been to avoid, not only anything that could offend 
Germany, hut anything that could bo iniscmistrued into 
an indication that Franco supposed herself to ho in a 
position to give ofTencc. So extraordinarily modest has 
been the bearing of tho.so who had to carry out the 
instructions of Duke Dkoazks, that on one occasion the 
representative of Austria recommended his French col- 
leaguo to speak up like a, man, and not be so pertinaciously 
humble. It is something so new in the history of Kuropo 
for a French Envoy to be reproached for l)eing too meek, 
that tho heart of tho stcrn(\st (lennan ought to he melted 
at tho thought, of such a change having taken place. 

If it is, ns Gernnins would like to suppose, tiie hoS'^ted 
oulightenmcnt of (Jernmny whic.h is one of the chief 
influcncos attracting t ho people of Strashnrg to Germany, 
this enlightenment is certainly not displayed in tli(3 
treatment of tinancial quc.stinn.s. Tho Genua n Parliament 
mid tho German Minisiry aro fust relapsing into tho 
darkest errors of Protection. Prirn'o Ui.'-jM\rck, before li is 
retirement, had expressed liirmself donlitfid whether 
Gcrnimiy could afford to forego dutic.s intendr’d to meet 
bonuses given by foreign Governments on goods imported 
into Gerinany. In fair competition, ho thou j.t, Germany 
.should win or fail a.s slio could; hut ho was not sure 
whether Germany ought not to bo fu’otocted against 
competitors who had a subsidy to help them. Tho 
Minkstor ivlio has r(‘phiccd Princo I^^^MV^lCK has got 
far hoyond these doulits and hesitations of tho 
CiiANCLMiOK. In a dehato which lately took place 
with regard to tho propo.sed treaty of eommcrco with 
Austria, a deputy from South Germany objected to the 
proposed treaty altogether, hecanso it went much loo far 
in llic direction of Free-trade. The ^Minister nqdied tliat 
ho could not arrest the progress of tlio negotiations, as they 
had advanced to a point from which GcM iua ay could not 
recede, hut thnt in principle ho agreed witli tho observa- 
tions of his Protectionist friend; and ho hinUMl that Austria 
might declino tho projio.sed treaty, and then (iermany 
would have a clonr tield. It been me, then ‘i'oro, interesting 
to know wliat were the observations which had found so 
much favour in tlio c^os of the .Mini.sieis. They were 
observations ol a very nmiarkablo kind. Idio preceding 
speaker insisted that all the Free-trade innovations which 
PriusHia Innl accepted and iiitroduecd into tlio Zollvendn 
were fiiinply intended to injure Austria while Austria wa.s 
still a part of Germany. !Now that Austria liad been 
driven out of Germany, there could, he thought, be no pos- 
sible reason for Germany epitoing herself by adopting 
wrong commercial principles. This w'as (piit(3 in accord- 
ance with a view widely prevailing on the Contincnl, 
that nations which adopt Free-trade, ado])t it, nut to 
benefit themselves, but to injure their nelglibours. The 
tield being open, Germany would be mad, this enthusiast went 
on to urge, if it <iid not take every u[)portnnity of getting 
back into tho safe and comfortable fold of Protection. 
Germans, as iinoilier speaker had recently insisted, cannot 
really compoti) with foreigners. Fngli.sli iron ore, he 
pointed out, has got more iron in it in proportion to tlio mass 
of ore than German ore Ims, and Germans cannot struggle 
against nature. In point of fact, he said, a number 
of large w<)rk.s in Germany liavo had to be clo.scd, German 
capital has been lost, and German labourers have 
been thrown out of employment. And this wu.s not all. 
Gonnauy luis actually gone further in Freo-trauo than 
England iUcIf, whicli preaches Free-trade to all the world. 
Poor Germany admils corn duly free, wliile, a.s the South 
German deputy stated, with a tine boldness of invention, 
rich England still levii’S a duty on thi; corn she imports. 
That one or two deputies should bold this language is not 
surprising. That tho interests of many consuinera should 
bo preferred to the interests of a few producers is one of 
those maxims which no amount of argument w'ill din into 
some mind.s. What is wonderful is that a (jorrnan Minister 
should say that ho considered the language he listened to 
eminently sensible aud judicious, and thnt he would like to 
give effect to the statesmanlike principles involved in 
it as soon as ho got an opportunity of doing so. It is 
very disappointing; but still it seems indisputable that, as 
time goes on, not only does Free- trade not advance, but 
it is being driven out of positions which it once occupied. 


AMERICA. 

T jlUROPR may, as on many former occasions, regard 
li America wiili onvy. Neither the unscrupulous 
ambition of RuRsia nor tlie criminal weakness of Turkey 
disturbs the tranquillity of the happy citizens of the United 
States. Their own political troubles, which are always 
comparatively trivial, have for tho preseui, and perhaps 
finally, been removed. For several weeks in liouisiana 
and South (k'lroliiia rival Governments and Legislatures 
had rcspeelively claimed to exercise supreme autho-i/ 
rity; and in any other country it might have been ^ 
oxpccU'd that tho qiiaiTol would only ho decided by force. 
Fortunately both parties welcomed tho tixeuse for post- 
ponemeuL of the strugglo Avhicli wa.s provided by the 
prosenco of l^Vdcral troops. Tho Ii(3piiblicau8 relied 
on the uUim:it(3 support of tho late President; and 
the l)einoi‘)*ats w^cre well aware that it would bo 
dangerous to offer open resistance to tho Fedcj’al 
flag. (.)ii tlio eve of Jiis retirement General GhAiNT 
abandoned hi^ former ])olicy of using the army as an 
instrument of ilu* [lavty to wdiich ho Ixdonged. The 
officers in conimand wcto instructed to maintain order, and 
to ab.sfain from all Intcrfcrenco wdth local quarrels. Both 
parlies waited to see the result of tho Presidential election ; 
and when Mr. Haiks was chosen, it was still thought ex- 
pedient to await his aiinoiincement of his intentions. The 
Son them Itepnhl leans felt a not unnatural contidenco in a 
President wlio owed Iiis election to the frauds of tho same 
llet.urning Hoards from whom Pack MU) and CirAAinEiiLATN 
derived their tilhes. On tlie other hand, the Democrats 
quoted the conciliatory language whieli was used by Mr. 
iiAYEs immediately aflm* hi.s nomination ; and they justly 
<'jLleulated on tin; nnvvillingnes.s of a civilian oiid a lawyer 
to repeat Genmal Giunt’s employment of military force 
for political uhjocls. 

There can he Ilf tie donlit that Mr. TTau;.':; determined 
from tho first to I’ccognizo the Democratic Governors and 
Legislatnre.s, not pcTliaps so nincli beeausc tln*y had pro- 
bai)ly hoen cleelcMl by lawful majoritii'.s, a.s on the gronnd 
that they repre.'^enled the pro[)erly and iulelligone-e of 
flieir rospeetive Sf:it(‘s. d’he tranquillity and loyalty of 
1 1.0 South could oni}' he misured by the reversal of tho 
rcvolutnmajy proces.s wliioh had turned pnlitutul socitdy 
' up.iide down. Tlie Southm-n whiles an; Jhjuiocrats bo- 
caii.se tlieir eneniii's belong to the llopublican party ; but 
tlicnr real grievanei; wa.s their subjection to an infe- 
rior race. Mr. Hayic.s lias, a(;eording to tho sound 
Ameidcau cnsLuin, bas(‘d au enlightened policy on nice 
legal distinctions. In tho Vise of tho PitiisiniiNi' him- 
.self, it liad never been formally decided that tho llepubll- 
can party luul carried tho disputed elections. The Joint 
Committee expressly based their judgment, us it. Y\a.s 
framed by tho Republican majority in their body, ou the 
coiistitulionul inahdily of Congress, or of any tnhunal 
appointed by Congtes.s, to inquire into the validity of the 
State returns. The decision was probably consistent 
with law, tliougb it was evidently inliuonced by party 
feeling. The was therefore at liberty to trenr. 

the disputed State elections ns now cases not affected 
by tho jinlgment of the Joint Committiio. Uis first 
attempt to settle the controversy was the appointment 
of a Commission whieh endeavoured to effect a compromise 
between tho contending jmrtics ; but, as it was evidently 
necessary to surrender all or nothing, the exertions of 
the Commissioners were fruitless. It therefore became 
expedient to devise .some other method of recognizing tht4 
Deraoeratio authoritie.s ; ami tho object was attained by^ 
the simple process of withdrawing the Federal troop.s hotli 
in N(3W Orleans and in Charleston. Mr. CFiA>MiUfliiLAiN 
and Mr. PACiunn, with their respective Assemblies, im- 
mediately admitted their inability to prolong tho contest ; 
and Mr. Waok IIami»T(jn and Mr. Nicholls now hold office 
by an undisputed title. The confident prophecy of ol>- 
servnnt politician.s that the whites would eventually 
resume their natural supremacy has been quickly and 
comph3tely fulfilled. There is reason to hope that 
they will cultivate friendly relations with the colonrcd 
people, although they formerly expressed resentment 
at the usurped predominance of tho most incapable 
section of the community. The termination of tlio 
struggle will tend to restore tho ancient attachment of 
the Southern States to tho Union. Those who were not 
long since stigmatized as rebels now enjoy perfect equality 
with their former adversaries ; and a Confederate General 
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has been oonfinned by the ac tion of a Republican President 

in the government of his native State. 

It is not yot known whether the impartiality displayed 
by Mr. Hates wiU secure him the support of Northern or 
SouthOTn Democrats. In the United States, as in Eng. 
land it is easier for politicians to chaugo thoir opinions and 
conduct than to separate themselves from their party. 
It is not even certain that Mr. Haves would derive Hti ongth 
from an alliance which might alienate the supporters to whom 
he owes bis election. His judicious conoes.sions to tho South 
rhave already furniahod indignant and disappointed 
/ Itcpublicans with a pretext for opposition. Tlio Elaines, 
the Butleub, and the Oamekons, wlio still hope to retain 
the direction of j-he Republican party, have donouncod the 
President as a deserter from his dug. At the meeting of 
Co^igross they may perhaps succeed in embarrassing tbo 
Govemiuent, unless the Democrats have the good senso 
and the patriotism to decline combinations directed again-st 
a Prcsident to whom they are of late grcjutly indebted. It 
is possible that ilio schemes of the malcontents may bo 
balded by proposals on tbo part of the Pkesidilnt wiiich 
will be even more distastelul to the corrupt section 
of his party than bis compromiso with the South. 
Mr. Seiiuuz, Mr. EvAiiT.s, and tho President himself 
are believed to bo tboroaghly earnest in thoir in- 
tention of reforming tho Civil Service, rcrmanoiico in 
tho tcTiuro of ollico, and preference of merit, would bo 
de.striictivo to tho political fabric which has been 
carefully elaborated by both parties, since President Jackson 
excited tho enthusiasm of liis followers by ilcolaring that 
the spoils belonged to tbo victors. It is not even certain 
whether it will bo possible to keep parlies together when 
the etlbrts of political managers arc no longer rewarded by 
the dispus,Al of patronage ; but tho Cunstitntiau will adapt 
itvSolf to the (ihauges which may involve tho disoouriigo- 
ment of johb(;ry and corruption. Tho most violent Repub- 
lican journals have acquiesced with unexpected facility in 
tho President’s Southern policy. Perhaps they may bo 
equally p?»ablo when ho begins the i )lbrm of tho Civil 
Service. 

Possible sc]ii.STna In political parties occupy tho atten- 
tion of the American community more faintly than the 
prospo(il-s of industry and cornnierco. Tho loiig-ooiitinucd 
stagnation of trade lias not yot reached its icimination ; 
and it may bo doubted whether even the lucky in- 
cidorifc of a Tluropcan war will re.sfcore material prosperity. 
Per some tiiiio past the tide of emigration has changed its 
directiini ; and it is said that largo iiumber.s of Amorit^an 
farmers and .artisans are removing to Australia, No 
deliriito jilati has yet been devised for the resumption of a 
specio currency, and tho grossest economical fallacies still 
dotermino the cour.se of commercial legialation. The 
Americans are a cheerful and sanguine nation, and it seems 
that iliO war betsveen Itussia and Turkey 1 ms been hailed 
as the probable cause of a revival of trade. Tho Turks 
liavo bought largo quantities of iriunitious of war in tho 
United Stales, ami the Russians also aro expected to bo 
prolitablo cnstoinors. It is still more certain that, while tbo 
war lasts, the export of corn from Russia will bo either pre- 
vented or diminished; and tho Western iarniers aro prepared 
to supply any deficiency which may occur. Tho ancient 
friendship ot tho United States and Russia has always been 
most loudly proclaimed when it seemed expedient to 
express less cordial feelings to Jlliigland. At present tho 
animosities of former times havo fortunately subsided ; 
and no scntimonial regrets will disturb tho satisfaction of 
BU])crsediiig Russian commerce in foreign markets. Tho 
ladvautago of an unassailahlo position, of cnormons re.sorvcs, 
and of faihlitios for proliting by tho misfortnnc.s of other 
nations, may well fill tho minds of American citizens with 
patriotic complacency and pride. 


THE FUEXCII GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION. 

r ITHE first day’s debate in the French Chamber on M, 
X Lerloni/s interpellation was only important as show- 
ing tho extremely narrow view whigh M. Jules Simon 
takes of religions matters in Franco. There was an oppor- 
, tunity for Iiira to make a speech which, if it had not re- 
assured tho Conservative Republican party, might at 
least have been well calculated to do so. It is hard to say 
what would really reassure them, for they aoem to be 
rapidly falling back into that condition of combined in. 
dittbrenco and terror from which the suppression of tho 
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Commune for a time doUverc d them. A Correspondent ol 
the Standard gave tbo other day what purported to 
bo an analysis of certain confidential reports lately ad. 
dressed to the Government by the Profccte. There'^isnfr 
particular reason to suppose that French offioials ever make 
things more unpleasant for their superiors than is neces- 
sary; and unless tbo Prefects have for onco disregarded 
bhcir general rule, tho prospects of the Republican party 
are not encouraging. All that the circumstances of tho 
Bordeaux election portended is fully borne out by their 
statements. Everywhere iu Franco thei'e are two small 
and furious minorities, and ono largo and supine majority. 
Tho inodcrato Jlopublicaii ]j!irty — the party, that is, which 
is willing to accept any political institutions which will 
secure the country tho c.^seiitial conditions of good govern- 
ment — is everywhere numerous and everywhere worthless. 
For all, purpose.-! of sclP-defonco it is no better than a flock 
of fiheep. Itisnotoiily military courage that is wantingtoit — 
that, Avith a strong Administration, would bo comparatively 
of little moment — but civil courage is equally absent. Tho 
supporters of tho Govornmunt Aviil nob take the trouble to 
support it. Tliey vvill not put forward candidates repre- 
simtiug their viowy, and when candidates are put forward on 
their behalf, they will not go to the poll to vote for thorn. All 
that readiness to show their confidence in tho Oonserva. 
tivo Republic which sceiDcd a year or two ago to bo 
slowly growing up among them has passed awmy. Tho 
trno French Conserviitives — tho Conservatives who 
genuinely wish to keep tho institutions wdiich they have 
under the present Constitution — have cither changed their 
mind or erased to givo it expression. Tho explanation ol 
this revolution of feeling is not far to Beck. They Imvo 
erased to boliovo in th(5 Conservatism of the existing 
Ropublio, They had no objertion to M. Jules Simon 
when ho was a Minister under M. Tim:us; but M. Jules 
Simon with no one above him is a very dillbrent person iu 
their estimation. Tho l!otiscrvativo Republic as it was 
under M. DuEAiiRr. was a Govcrninciit that it seemed 
worth while to take some trouble about. Tho Conaevvativo 
Republic a.s it is under ]M. SiMu.v is teo much like 
tho Radical Ropublio to move them from the indHTercnce 
which down to 1870 w as their habitual attiiudo in politics. 
They sec that in the Chamber of Deputies tho Goverumeut 
can only gain tho voles it needs by keeping on good terma 
.vith the Loft : that all pieteiieo on the [uii t of the Right 
of supporting either tho .\dininistralion or tho Pkesidkni 
has been abiuidoned; that the .Maksiml ha.s at length 
bcconn*, what they were assured ho never would 
become, a constitutional niK r who takes patiently whut- 
over iMiriistcrs the Chainljer cliooscs to impose upon him. 
Tho Left lira! their own way in tlio formation of the exist- 
ing Cabinet ; but tlicy bought their victory at a tremendous' 
cost to tho Republic. The Left C^eatre, that Loft Centro 
wliicli under M. Thiers wua said to bo identical with 
Franco, scums to have vaiii.7>hrd into air. Its place is filled 
by furious fact ions itml by a dull muss of political torpor 
which idly Avails to see what the factious arc going to do 
I with tho country. 

Whether ^1. Simon has it in hi.s power to give tho Con- 
Bcrvativc Republicans any c<»u.soling reassurance of thcr 
strength of the Govertmn ut is, as has been said, ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. Rub he might have made tbo attempt ; 
and had hq dono so ho might, by a happy accident, hava 
been successful. At all ovents, wdiat the situation do- 
manded from him was a rlrar and positive .statement that 
tho GoA'^ernment would, make tho law respected by both 
extremes, and that, if the law provxd iiLSufficicnt to restrain 
both extreme.^, tho Gevernment Avould propose new laws. 
It is true that at the cud of hi.s spoor] i he did say some- 
thing of this kind ; but ils ollect was entirely destroyed by 
tho long exposition of hi.s views about tho Pope’s positiou 
towards tho Italian Oovernment with which he prefaced 
it. M. Simon’s usual tact seems to have deserted him ; for 
ho argued as though ho really Loped to convince 
tho Right that the Pope is as tree as they can wish 
him to bo. To take this line was, in a tsciisc, to 
admit that Frencli Catholics havo a right to make tho 
doniostio policy of Iho Italian Government a subject of 
debate in their own Legislature. If it is open to 
M, Simon to arguo that the Pope is nut a prisoner, it must 
bo equally open to a Catholic deputy to arguo that the 
Pope is a prisoner. If M. Simon thought it prudent to 
adopt this tone, ho might at least have discussed the latest 
aspect of tho controversy. Even if tho Right Lad boon 
] disposed to bo convinced, nothing would havo been gaiuodi 
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by TOadiu^ (jytraotti from iho Ttnlian Law of Guarantees; 
because iho present ooutenlion between tbo Porn and tho 
Italian Government is not, who i her tlieso ^aaranteos aro 
adequate, but whether they are genuine. Tho PoPK, and 
a gtx>d many other people beside the Pupi:, think that tho 
present Italian Cabinet luis taken a lino in religious 
raatters which ia altogetlier destructive of tho Law 
of Guaranteea, and there can bo no nso in going 
into the subjecjt at all if Ibis part of it is loft 
out of con.sideration. It \\'nukl have been enough 
for M. Simon to say that the acts of foreign Governineiiis 
arc not :i proper subject of debaio in ilie Fi'cnch Chambers, 
ueJess tJiey have an internationril (diaraclcr, and that all 
attempts to make them a sul)jcct of debate, whether by 
motions in tbo Legislature or by petitions to the Govern- 
ment, or by pastorals from bishops to their (looks, would 
be repressed by the measures appropriate to each kind of 
efiort. 

But M. Simon might have said this, and yet, if he had 
said no more than this, have done no good to the Goveru- 
ment. The Right have a roligion.s grievance ns %voll as the 
Ijeft, and M. Simon ought not to have uiHlrrhikeii to 
repress Catholic petitions and K[)iscopal pastorals without 
undertaking at the same time to repre.ss obscene and blas- 
phemous journals. There can be no question that tho 
number and baldness of these publications h/i.s of late 
greatly increased. It is often, of course, a very 
ditliculfc question whether it is wise to lake any noti(‘o of 
such writings. Where, as in this country, tho good sense 
and good feeliuguf tho public aro only dl.sgusicd by them, it 
is usually best to leave them to run their obscure course 
without interfcreiico. But in France tho case is wholly 
different. These writings aro accepi,cd by largo numbers 
of persons as the natural expression of Radical opinion on 
religious questions, and to a certain cxl.eut they aro rightly 
accepted as such. That is to say, a sect ion - and that the 
noisiest', tini most energetic, and the most dreaded section 
— 'Of the -liadicalft do hold the kind of opiuions symbolized 
by tho writings in question ; while tbo lar; vy and more 
inodoriito section, instead of doing all they can to show 
their reprobation of tho indecencies duily published, 
observo absolute silence on the subject, aud keep all their j 
denunciations for tbo excesses on tluj other side. It is not j 
wonderful, therefore, that tho conviction should bo extend- 
ing in France that tho position maintained alike by the 
extromo Radicals and the extreme Legitimists, that there is 
an inevitable and incurable antagonism between tho Church 
and the llepublio, is after all the true position. In ho fur 
as this conviction becomes accepted tho jjrospects of tho 
Republic will decline. Wliatcver may bo the inoixil or 
theological value of the religious reaetion which is un- 
doubtedly a I’eality in France, the Church i.s still regarded 
as tho greatest of Conservative instil ut ions ; and if the 
country has to choose between tlio Church and tho Ho- 
public, it will not choose the liopublic, M. Juf.KS Simon 
can hardly have any doubt upon this point, and it ivS 
.strange that he should not liave .seen that his true policy 
was to try to convince the country that, in spite of what 
is said by tho extreme Catholic party, the Repuhlicaii 
Government are able and ready to protect religion against 
the vulgar brutalities of wliudi it is daily made the object 
in nnmborloss newspapers. That he has ]('t the occasion 
go unimproved will be remembered against him if he here- 
after makes, in answer to an latorpellat.ion from tho Right, 
tho sort of statement which, had ho been W'cll advised, ho 
would have made without an interpellation on I'liursday. 


THE IRISH L.VNB DEB.\TE. 

rilHR O’Donoqhuk's motion for depriving Irish owners 
X of their property in land furiiislKul an instructive com- 
ment on the Home Rule debate. Mr. followers, 

being a majority of tho Irish members, are compelled by 
their constituents to concur in tho agitation against Irish 
landlord.s. If it were possible to suppose that Parliament 
would at any time abdicato a portion of its functions in 
favour of a provincial Assembly, some edfort might perhaps 
bo made to stipnlato for tho preservation of landed pro- 
porty ; but, with or without restrictions, an Irish Parlia- 
ment would, in one of its earliest Sessions, concede fixity 
of tenure to occupiers. Tho next ste]> of suppressing the 
rent charge which might in tho first ij’wstance be reserved 
to the former owner would not be long delayed. In tho 
debato on The O’Donoghub’s motion Mr. BauEN called at- 


tention to tho apparent inconsistency of demanding at 
the same time that the landlord should bo prohibited 
from eviction and that tho tenant should possess the 
absolute right of selling his interest to tho highest bidder. 
Anomalioftalway.s admit of explanation ; and the language 
of the Irish agitators is perfectly iulelligiblo. The petty 
iimners who return a large section of the Irish members 
value legislation exclusively as a mode of benelitiug thom- 
Kclves; and they desire Home Rule or separation chiefly 
bfcjinse they are at present controlled by tho Finglish and 
Soi)lch majority in Parliament. There can bo little doubt * 
(hat those Irish members who are interested in land gladly ^ 
find ihemsolvos ou( voted when they attempt to facilitate 
tiie cxpropriiitiori of the class to whicdi , they themselves 
j l)elong. Hcvcriil speakers, while they ostensibly supported 
the proposed inquiry, expressed their dissoiit from the in- 
I fliurimatory language of tho mover, who apparently thought 
it necessary to atone by his violence for an impolitic asser- 
tion of his iiidcpendenco in opposing a Home Rule Reso- 
lution in 1874. It is of course possible that an advocate of 
fixity of tenure may disapprove of Homo Rule; but he must 
bo well aware that, as lung as tho United Kingdom is go verued 
by ono Parh.ament, his aspirations for tho omaucipation of 
tenant- farmers are not likely to bo gratHiuMl. Conversoly, a 
zealous Home iiulor who wishes to protect landlords u'^ainst 
.spoliation ought to understand tlmt he canuot at the 
same time promote two opposite results. It is iiideisl com- 
paratively safe and perfectly easy to advocate two irioon- 
.si.stcut systems of [)olicy in tin assembly which i.s not at 
present disj)osod to favour revolutionary members. 

Lonl IlAunxfiTo.v displayed less than his usual caution 
wlicn lie suggested the jiossible e\[)odiency of an inquiry 
into the relations between landlord aud teuant in Ireland. 
By entering into such an investigation Parliament would 
eountenanco the expectation of concessions to tho occupi«.u'.s 
and tho agitators who ropresont them. Lord HautjMjTon 
luinself is certainly not inclined to sarictiuri any ineasum 
which would satisfy Tho O'Donooitijb and his adhcrentisi. 
Only ono English nuunber took occasion to recunimond the 
entire abolition of freedom of contract liotwcen landlord 
and tenant. Mr. SHAW-jjKFEVitfc; professed his inalulity to 
niider.stand why all ienants should not partnki' of the ad- 
vantages which were conferred by the liund Act of 187^) 
on occupiers paj'ing Ics.s than a specified rent. Tluj 
slroiigcst objection to the measure was that it introduced 
an exception to the general rule of freedom of eontn'el. 
Mr. Gladstone defended his proposals on tho ground tlmt 
small oceupiers, not being practically indtqieudent, re- 
quired legal [irotection ; and even iu a Parliament eleeit d 
chiclly In fell the frisli Upas-tree, it would have been 
impossible to carry the Land Bill unless its provisions had 
biMui regarded as exceptional. It was always stati*d b^'' 
Mr. UbAOSTUNE, and it was distinctly understood, that the 
Bill only applied to the poorer class of tenants. Mr. 
SiiAW-LKFEVKKjin proposing to extend tim claim for damages 
on the ground of disturbance to all occupiers, large and 
small, adopts a novel theory which is as apjilicable to England 
and Scotland as to Ireland. In an agroenieiit for a lease 
of longer or shorter duration the tenant takes the risk of 
eviction at the end of the tom ; and the theoretical uiicer- 
tainty of his tenure forms an clement in his bargain . Afr. 
iSijaw-Lefkvue would confer on tbo tenant an advantngn 
to which he is not at present entitled by compelling 1 ho 
landlord to ]jay damages for insisting on the strict fulfil- 
ment of tho contract. 

The difficulties which attend legislation on the delicate 
.subjc(;t of land have been illustrated by tho results of ilW 
Encumbered Estates Act which was passed thirty yeartf 
ago. Tho measure was proposed by Sir Robeet Peei., and 
it was afterwards passed in a more compreheihsive form 
by Sir John Romilly, under the administration of Lord 
John Russell. Much of tho distress which then pix!vailed 
in Ireland was attributed to the embarrassed state of the 
landlords, who were, it was said, induced or compelled by 
their own nece.ssitiea to exact tho utmost amount which 
they could raise from their tenants. Under the provisions 
of the Act large transfers of property have taken place, with 
the anticipated result of substituting responsible and solvent 
owners for the needy landlords of former times. Only a few 
English capitalists have been induced to invest their money' 
in Irish laud. Some of the native purchasers have acquired 
extensive estates, and the traders of the towns have in many 
instances become small proprietors. It has since been 
found that the new comers of all classes are moiti un- 
popnlar than their predecessors. The spendthrifts of a 
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fanner getteration were better understood by their rural 
neighbours than the intelligent men of baainess who 
naturally seek for a ftur i*8tuni for their outlay. Pup. 
chasers who had secured an indefeasible Parliamentary 
title now find that they have to deal, not only with mal- 
content tenants, but with legislative theories which disturb 
in a greater or less degree the established rights of pro. 
perty. They wore compelled to submit to Mr. Gladstone’s 
measure for the protc(’tion of small tenants ; and now they 
wire threatened with the institution of tribunals which are 
no assess the rent on a tenant who can in jio circumstances 
be dispossessed. Mr. SirAvv-ljEFEVKE would impose a 
heavy fine on a landlord who, after letting his land Uj a 
tenant possibly richer than himself, seeks to recover pos- 
session, even for the pnrposo of occupying tbo land him- 
self. For tho present the groat majority of the House of 
Commons is opposed to compulsory expropriation. 

Those who defend the rights of projierty ns they have 
been established by law and custom incur a disadvantago 
by being forced to engage in controversy. An apologist, 
oven when his case is nnimpeacliablo in principle, admits 
by entering on his dofence that his position has in fact been 
assailed. If the light of private property is admitted to bo 
an open question, many plausible reasons may be urged 
against it. Tho just ilication of i akin g absolute owuei'ship 
for granted is that it is tho indispf.nsablo condition of 
society as it exists. Some form of communism may per- 
haps heroal’ter bo prelerred ; but in the rneantimo iiive.st- 
monts in land ought in ordiiiiiry times to be ns free from 
interference as investments of any other kind. Social and 
economical evils apparently resulting from tho distribution 
of property may somelimcs require arbitrary redress. Mr. 
Glads'i one’s Land Act was only justified by circumstances, 
and e.S])eeially by the universal discontoTd» of the Bmuller 
Irish occupiers. There is no rca.son to bclii've I hat distress 
now prevails in Ireland; and the discontent on which 
agitators trade takes the form of a hojiu of gain rather 
thuu of resentment jiroduccd by suflering. No suiQcient 
explanation was given in tho late di lmte of the limited 
operation of Mr. Buiout’s celebrated danse; nor pi'rhaps 
will further information he ellcifed by tiio Select Com- 
niitleo. Tlie CiiANCKLtorw of the Lxoukqi’ Fu is perhaps too 
ready to conr(‘de impiiries which assume that there is some 
wrong to bo remedied. Tho reason that 1enant.s seldom 
buy their larms is probably tliat they ]jr(!l'cr a freehold, 
which they expect as a gift, to a property which must ho 
paid for. No wise man would voluntarily be(5oin0 an Irish 
landlord, and jierliaps it is better to be a yearly tenant 
with practical certainty of permanent tenure than a free- 
holder who has purchased his land. To Englishmen it 
sccnis desirable to in<;rease tho number of freehold 
occupiers ; but Irish farmers probably understand their own 
interests. Jt is not surprising that the market ])riee of 
Irish land is low in proportion to the rental, 'fho delusion 
that it would be possible to introduce English customs 
into Ireland has been dis|»elled by tho results of tho 
Encnmhtred Estates Act. A capitalist who iii the present 
day invests his money in Irish land must be strangely iu- 
diUerent to vexation and discomfort. Every debate on 
tho land laws diminishes the inducement to becooio or t/O 
remain an Irish landlord. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE COMMITTEE, 

whole proceedings of the Govornmont with regard 
to the Cattle Plugne Committee aro mysterious and 
inscrutable. It is not easy to say why the idea of appoint- 
ing a Committee was first entertained. As Mr, Bead 
said on Thursday, there is no reason to suppose that its 
investigations will put tho Govornmont in possession of 
any facts that it docs not know already; and Lord 
Sandon must be of a more than commonly hopeful dis- 
position if he expects that his course will bo made in 
the least clearer by tho Committee’s recommendations. 
The members will for tho most part end tbo inquiry with 
tho same convictions with which they began it. Indeed 
their olnim to a 6(?at ontho Committee is avowedly founded 
neither on special knowledge nor on exceptional powers of 
arriving at truth, but simply on their representing this or 
that interest. Interests arc not converted by hearing 
evidence, and when tho last witness lias been examined, 
tho meinbor who knows thjit bis constituents are 
large bnyers of cattle from abroad, and the member 
who knows that his constituents aro largo breeders of 


cattle at home, will still hold opposite opinions as to iha 
propriety of prohibiting importation. The one con-^idora*. 
tion for the Goverumont is whether, having regard to the 
country at largo, tho moat Supply will in the long run be 
most benefited by allowing importfition kviid taking the 
risk of a consequent diminution in the home supply, or by 
abolishing importation, and taking tlie coHainty of a con- 
sequent cessation of tho foreign supply. All tho data 
Avhich cau be of any use in coming t<» a conclusion on this 
point aro already at Lord 8an don’s command ; and, if they 
were not, ho would get at them much more quickly by 
talking over the niattor with a few roprewuitative 
exports than by comparing tngiqlier tho competing rcpoits 
of the various sections of the Select Committee. Supposing 
that it was considered expedient to have a Select Com- 
mittee, the next puzzle is why tho Government did not set 
about appointing it rather sooner. Wliether tho subject 
was or was not sudiciently douhtlul to make an inquiry by 
a Committee nselul, there seemed to be no question that it 
w'as sutliciently im|X)rfcant to make any delay in the nomi- 
nation of the Committee o.vcoedingly unii<*sirabie. The 
cattle plaguo shows no intention of waiting for the Com- 
mittee. One outbreak al ter another is rc<Jorded and dealt 
with, and yot the (iov^crnnient postpone considering how it 
is to 1)0 dealt with. No way could liavo been suggested 
more likely to cause tho confusion in which the de- 
bate of Tuesday ended. There was time for any 
one who wished to embarrass the Government to 
lake counsel how it could best bo done, and tha 
app;i.rcnt unwillingness of the Government to begin 
their work natuvally suggf^Htod that they i'elt some doubta 
as to thtdr eapaeity of earrying it through. The delay 
had also the otiect of making tho discussion seem less im- 
portant thciu it really was. People ai'o apt to think that 
what may bo done eipially well io-duy or to-day fortnight 
need not be done at all ; and, when once they are in this 
temper, tho iueidents of the debate are likely to toke more 
hold of them than tlio end for which it has l)een started. 
On Tuesday tho House of Commons was very much lesa 
occupied in considering how to keep the cattle plague out 
oi lilt; eounii} thiiri in considering how to keep Mr. JIioclAK 
out of the Cattlo J^lague Committee. 

Tn this all-important object the House was com- 
plotely successful. It had to sacrifieo time nnd labour 
in achieving the result, but at all events tho result 
was achieved. Mr. llfOOAR’s name was liefore tho House tbr 
hours, and it was found as potent in Wfisting time as Mr. 
Biuoau's bodily [)resene('. He could not have been more 
completely mastor of the situation if lio luid spent tho 
whole evening on his legs. Lord Sandon began by mov- 
ing that tlio Committee should corismt of Iwcnty-thriSo 
members, upon which Air, Burr moved that it .should con- 
sist of twenty-seven. There can bo no doubt that a 
Committee of t vveniy-seven members is a most unwieldly 
machine ; but, as between twenty-three and twenty-sevetU 
the dilfereneo was not great cnougli to bo worth lighting 
about, Lord Sandon conccdod tho larger number, and 
eoneeded also t hat three out of the four additions should 
bo Irish meuiljers. Ho was then challenged to say which 
Irish raem})ers he proposed to take, and, niter some beJiting 
about the bush, it ajipoarcd that bis choice had fallen on 
Mr. Kino'Haeman, The O’CoNou Don, and Mr, A. AIookk. 
Eroin that moment tho cattlo ])Iague was forgotten, and 
the discussion resolved itself into a struggle over tho body 
of Mr. Biggau. Mr. Butt was willing to have Mr. KiNGr 
Harman, and did not object to Mr. A. Moore. But ho was 
determined that Air. Biggau should bo the third, and in 
this ho found more supporters than ho perhaps expectofL 
The quest ion was formally decided alter tho twonty-throo 
names originally proposed by tho Government had all l>eoTi 
accepted ; but it was discussed informally long before Ibat 
point had been reached. At length, however, the Houko 
had what it desired— an opportunity of going to a division 
on Mr. Biggah's merits. Mr. Butt moved that he bo 
added to the Select Committee, and at once, with- 
out, os it Bceina, any debate, the members filefl 
ofl‘ into tho lobby. Mr. Biogae’s name was rejected by 
1 13 votes against 90. But to reject Mr. Bkjgar and to 
get rid of him arc by no meJins the same thing. As soon 
as the cheers winch welcomed tho aunouncement of the 
numbers hod died away, Mr. Sullivan moved tlio ailjourn- 
mentof the House, and when this was rejected, Mr. Callan 
moved the adjournment df tho debate. As soventeen 
members won' found to support the latter motion, it was 
evident' that si mil, u* adjournments would be moved as long 
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as bo r^nisiie, and thereupon the Govornmonfc gavo 
way, and the House went to bed with the Committoo still 
inoomplete. 

It was both unfortunate and ill-judged that Mr. Bukuu 
ahould be made of this importance. The Irish members 
may have been ilbad vised in choosing him for one of ihoir re- 
presentatives on the Select Committee ; but when once their 
choice had been made there was no object in opposing it. It 
is only natural perhaps that, when the (ilovcniment gave the 
House the opportunity of revenging its wrongs by voting 
against the author of so much delay and so many late sittings, 
a majority of the members should be found to vote against 
him. But the Government itself should have been above 
any feeling of the kind ; and, unless there was some strong 
reason, either of propriety or convenience, for opposing 
Mr. Bigoar^S nomination, they should have accepted it at 
the bands of Mr. Butt. By refusing to do so they 
enabled Mr, Biggar to take a very much higher position 
than he had before been able to attain to. Down to Tuesday 
last ho had only represented liinisolf, or at most hinisolf 
and Mr, Parnell. On Tuesday ho became for the time 
the representative of the Irish incmbors. Mr. Burr, who 
bad publicly lectured him for liis obstructive tactics, had 
included liirn in his list, and, as soon as it appeared 
that the G()vorniii(?nt intended to oppose his nomination, 
all that followed heoame iuovi table. If .Mr. JiiGnAR bad 
broken the rules of tho House, or aeti<*d the authority of 
the Speaker, or insulted another member in the lobby, 
tho refusal of the Government to add his name to the 
Committee might have boon jastiiied. But he has done 
none of those things. It is true ho has strained tho 
rules of the Ilouse to the utmost ; he has made tho 
Speaker’s life a burden to him ; ho has inadti tho majority 
of the nieinbcra regard him as their natural enemy. Still 
in all this he has been acting within his rights, and so long 
08 a member docs this there (ijiu bo no need to keep 
his name off Select Committc^es unless there is reason 
to suppose that his presence will tend to defeat tho 
object for which tho Committee is a])pointed. It may bo 
said that this would have been the case vitli Mr. Bkkiak; 
and that, as he has exhausted all h^gitiimuo modes of 
delaying tho business of tlie House, so ho would oxhaiistall 
l^itlniate inodes of delaying the business of the Committee. 
It may bo doubted, however, whether tho procedure of an 
inquiry before a Select Committoo could alford any oppor- 
tnnities of the same kind as are a H orded by the procedure 
of the Ilouse of Commons; or whether even Mr. Biggab’s 
courage would be equal to repeating, before twenty-six 
colleagues, in a room from which strangers can be ex- 
cluded, the performances which have immortalized him in 
a larger and more public arena. At all events, <ho Com- 
mittee’s loss might liavo betm tho House’s gam. Wo have 
Mr. pAUNEt.i/s authority fur believing that a member who 
liOvS to keep awake at noon is bcarcely likely to be moving 
adjournments after throe p.m. 


viVLsrxriToN^ 

I T may bo hoped that the discussion of Mr. Holt’s 
Viviscotion Bill in the Hou.so of Commons, and its 
pnimpb and doci.sivo rejection by a largo majority, will 
lead to tho cessation of a very injudicious and unseemly 
course of agitation. Without in any w'ay disparaging tho 
humane motives of the opponents of the existing legisla- 
tion »n this subject, it must bo said that they have made 
a great mistake in tlie course which iliey have lately 
pursued. There seems to be at the present time a tendency 
among a certain class of jieoplc? to a kind of seutimcutal 
excitement on various subjects which is dotriinental to calm 
and reasonable reflection. Tho ignorant and fanatical 
Jintagonism which is displayed in regard to vaccination 
is a conspicuous instance of this distemper ; and so is tho 
onslaught which the more violent nn ti- vivisection is ts have 
made on tho medical profession. It is not perhaps gene- 
rally known that papers of a most malicious, and in 
tiome cases HIjbIIous, character have been widely circulated, 
and unwarrantable invasions of domestic privacy have 
been made, on behalf of both these movements. Post- 
cards of a bitterly personal and denunciatory tone, inquisi- 
tonal visits, and all sorts of aggressive pressure have been 
used in order to influence and, |t may be said, intimidate 
' y 9 &ik mitlds on these queetions. In various parts of London 
. 4 be blank walls are jost now placarded with sen^tional 
fllostratious of tho Sieged horrors of viviseotion^ 


appeals to popular passion. There is, for instance, a largo,- ‘ 
picture of a dog and rabbit as they are supposed! to'b^ 
when arranged for dissection, with the question undornpath 
whether such “ Agony” — ibis word js in capit^ls-^' 
can be allowed to bo inflicted on sensitive and innocetit 
animals for pure seUisliness ; and there is ^another bill, 
in which tho inquiry is made, “ Have you lost your 
“ cat ? ” which is follow'od up by a reference to evidence 
in the Blue-Book of last year which, it is suggestejd, will 
supply an explanation. In other cases tho strongest pos- 
sible charges liavo been publicly brought agaytst the 
medical profession by persims who, when put to tho test 
of examination, have positively declined to substantiate 
their statements by producing any evidence. It is trao 
that such people ore not a fair example of the more 
moderate and reasonable class which lias doubts of tho 
cfliciency of tho riJsLrictions at present placed oh the abuses 
of vivisection, and would like to aeo those restrictions made 
more stringent on certain points; but it is one of the 
mischiefs of a system of wild, hysterical agitation that it 
tends to exciti^ feelings which are unfavourable^ to the 
merits of that side of the question on which it is employed. 

It must bo reiiicnibered that while there is no doubt that 
the evidence taken by the Royal Commission on vivisection 
fallowed that in some cases there had been gross abuses of 
this practice, these abuses were antocedciit to tho systLMU of 
inspection atid conlnd wliichhas since been established in 
order to prevent a re)»otit,ion of them. This, however, is 
too often overloi)kod by those who are hostile to tho Act 
as not going far (‘iiough. At a recent meeting of a Society 
for tho Protection of Animals liable to Vivisection -»--at 
which Jjord SifAETUSLurwY took tho chair, and tliere was “ a 
“ large assembhi go, tiiemajority of thosepresent being ladies” 

— a Resohition wji.s passed to the (‘O'ect, “ I’liat this Society, 

“ while recognizing the benelits obtained by the Act ut‘ hist - 
“ Session, and tlie hnmann s[)irit wherewith it is w'urkud 
“ by thi^ prosimt IIo.me Secrltaky, considers that Act un- 
“ satisfactory, bf)th as leaving room for cruelty and as 

dopoiidont on the discretion of an otliecr of State who 
“ may at any time be changed.” This is, no doubt, a 
legitimate opinion cxqireersed in moderate langnago ; but it 
floes not appear that any proofs were given ot the abuses 
which are supposed to require correction, or any specilic 
proposals addiieed as to what changes ought to be nmde, 
beyond agcneml recommendation of Mr. Holt’s Bill, wliieh 
was contained in a subsequent Resolution. And, wlien 
we turn to this document, we find that it starts with tho 
assumption, as expressed in the preamble, that “ it is ex- 
“ pedient to make more effectual provision for the proven- • 
“ tion of cruelty to animals”; and tluM follow tlio pro- 
visions by which this i.s proposed to bo accomplislied, 
the Act of last year lieing doomed to a summary repeal, 
while tho now method of dealing with vivisection is simply 
absolute prohibition. 

As there seems to bo a good deal of misapprehension as 
to tho operation of the present Act, it may bo worth wliile 
to state its chief provisions, as well as those of Mr. IIolt’s 
Bill. Tho Act of 1876 prohibits painful experiments on 
animals, except subject to certain restrictions, and imposes 
penalties for breach of the Act. The following are the 
conditions on which vivisection is permitted: — (1) The 
experiment must be performed with a view to the advance- 
ment by new discovery of physiological knowledge, or of 
knowledge that will be usofnl for saving or prolonging life 
or alleviating suffering ; (2) it must bo performed by a 
person holding a license from a Secretary of State ; (3) the 
animal must during the whole experiment be under the in^ 
flnence of some anacsthotic of suflicient power to prevent 
tho animal feeling pain ; (4), if any serious injury liOvS 
been inflicted on the animal, it must bo killed before it re- 
covers from theaiiJBsthctic influence ; (5) experiments shall 
not, without special permission, bo performed as an 
illnstratiou of lectures in medical schools, liospi^ls, 
colleges, or elsowhei-o ; or (6) for the purpose of attainijag 
manual skill. Then some exceptions are enumeratod; 
that experiments on anaastheticated animals iqay be 
performed at lectures under a certificate that they are 
absolutely nocessary for the due instruolion of the ffupils 
in acquiring knowledge which will be useful in saying or 
prolonging life or alleviating suffering; or experimei^ 
may be performed without ansesthetics, or the obligatiou to 
kill tho subject while under aneesthetic influence, oua fceyti- 
ficate being given that these conditions would noees^oril^ 
frustrate the object oi^such experiments, it being a'^ ccmdi* 
tion that the animal, if injuiid, shall killra.BB ^n 
I jas^fbAqlgeCt of rWurohia attained; ana^that 
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way be also allowed in, order to test former discoveries, if 
ehoWn lio be absolutely necessary for tlio effectual advancc- 
toent of pliy^oJogioal knowledge. The use of curari is for- 
bidden ; painful experiments witliout anmsthotics are not to 
be porfoAnod^on cats, dogs, horses, asses, or mules without 
*a special certificate ; and there is au absolute prohibilion 
of any public exhibition of painful experiments. Official 


wlmt Scripture and tho Creeds are to the other. If Ohristiaiuty 
has its patriarchs and aj)ostlc8, Homer may ho considered the 
patriarch, and tho great Creek poets of a later the apostles 
and Gvanffelista, of tho typical culture of tho human race. "We 
say Greek, for the fsict, to which we havo already referred, that 
tho best l^atiu literature and philosophy wore maiuly a trau- 
1 script from the Greek, seeru-s to indicate, that— according to the 
' familiar saying of Horace— tho Attic writers were destined to be, 



must ^aJso be obtfiincd by applicants for licences from 
TJ^rious. scientific authoritie.s which aro mentioned. la 
criminal cases the Judge is to have power to grant a 
lioonco for experiments. 

Jt may bo thought that this is a very reasonublc and prac- 
tical onactnient., and fairly meets tho neccHsitie.s of the case, 
tts far as they have been ascertained; but Mr. lIoi.T and 
his friends think the law ought to be carrio<i much further. 
Accordingly, the first clause of his Bill makes it au ollbuco 
to ' “ cruelly torture, or wantonly or barbarously injure, 

“ any vertebrate animal,** while the next clause prohibits 
all experiments causing pain or disease to uni m ils, except 
for tho good of the animals themselves. Tnis amount. s, of 
course, to what is practically the suppression of all ex- 
periments intended for human benclit. ; and ilun-e can bo 
no doubt that it would excite great irrital ion among tho 
ni^djcal body and strenuous opposition, so that, even if 
such a law were passed, it could liardly bo carried out. 

ftiet is that such a question cannot be 8ucces.sfully 
detill with by harsh and sweeping enautinents, which would 
stand in tho way of the eo-operatloii of the class chielly 
affected. Tho great thing in such a ease is to do as the 
existing Act dues — that is, to promote generally a higher 
slaudard of humanity in the treatment of animals, while 
allowing nece.ssary op[»urtuniti(\s for sciontilic research. 
The main arguments in favour of Mr. Holt’s Bill were 
that this was essentially a moral question, and that, accord- 
ing to some wise-acres, vivisection was of no use whatever, 
as every problem to which it could bo applied had already 
been solved; and what ho deiiianded wa.s that tho practice 
should be “ not controlled, but wliolly abolished.” It is 
obvious, liovveviT, that a law of this kind would bo quite 
impracticable, and conclusive testimony was given in tho 
course of the debate as to ibo satisfactory working of the 
present system so far as it ha.'* gone. Sir H. Selwjn 
llJiiETSON stated, from hi.s personal knowledge of the subject, 
that tho Act of last year had been entirely eucoc-ssful in 
effecting the purpo.scs for which it wa.s proposed; and ho 
also disfjosed of tho ignorant fidlacio.s that the use of 
atimstliclics is optional, aud that it cannot be known 
whether the law is evaded. Kvery precaution has been 
adopted with res|)eet to licences, und any ease of evasion or 
infringement of tlioir conditions would soon bo discovered. 
In point of fact, there has been only one case in which an 
application has been granted for permission to dispense with 
aiimsthetics. Sir Hesuy also boro witness to tho readiness 
of physiologists to carry out tho law thoroughly, not 
merely in its letter, but in its spirit and meaning. Under 
these cu’cumstances, though it may be well that the 
management of the Act should bo closely watched, and 
though on certain points it may bo found possible to amend 
it in one way or another, prudence suggests that an ex- 
^'periment which has so far been satisfactory should be— for 
’ the present at any rate — let alone. 


A' 


THE EARLY PAGAN ESTIMATE OF CirUISTlANITV. 

N intei'cstiug paper in tho current niuuber of the Coiitempo- 
. ntry Jieview by rrol’o&sor Zeller of Berlin is devoted to tho 
Oontest of ^ Heathenism with ChriatianiLy as rellectod in Greek 
' Ihd Homan Literature.’* Consideriug that the neriod in question 
inphulea,the golden nge of Homan, which is itself a borrowed re- 
fiection from the golden age of Greek literature, it may seem 
strange at first sight that any such contest '* should occur. For 
the Ifteraturo of an age expi’esses and represents its highest civili- 
satiorf, and in Greece and liome posterity has agreed to rccc^nizo 
the representative civilizaliou of the ancient world. But Chris- 
tiaifity and civilization unquestionably havo much in common 
in their idea, their methods, aud their history. Ohristianity, it 
has been justly observed, waited till tho world had attainwl its 
mbsT j^ect form before it appearad, and it soon coalesced and has 
ever'ainceite-operated,atid often seemed idhntica),with thecivifi 2 Atio& 
.miopia ita cotnpaiiotti Both alike are based on common idoM^ove 
principles, andh common etaikbulfl of 


‘•coiilesced and co-opuratod,” their aims nre not ideiutical, und fts 
every power has im inevitable tendency to encroach beyond its own 
legitiiuute boimdaries, there havo often been quarrels between tho 
two. The almost dironic cunllict of Church and State, though it 
involvCiS other questions also of a purely dynastic kind, is in a 
wider hoiisu part of tho saiuo greji t dicliotomy. But the differences, 
whatever they bo, betvvoiMi Christianity and culture, and between 
the ccclesiiiaticjil and civil order, which are constantly reappearing in 
various forms, havo never since culminated in so violent and 
radical a divergence as during the first three centuries of our era, 
when tho brilliant but deeply corrupted civilization of the mighty 
Kmpire, already siulting into promiituro decrepitude, was pitted 
against the vigorous and growing lilo of tho nascent Church. It 
is to that contest, no far as it is rtdlecled in the literature of the 
period, that Ihofe.'.sor Zeller w^eiild call our attention, and there is 
much that is fresh aud buggeslive in his handling of a fiuuiliar 
theme. 

Ho begins by pointing out — what naturally follows from what 
has been already said — iliat tlie now religion was not without 
many points of contact with the mental tendencies and needs of 
the age. It had really in some respects more in common with 
Hx'lleuic culture than with Judaism ; and it certainly had much in 
common, in spile of import ant contra'^ts, with the »Stoic philo- 
sophy, whence the story beramo current— for which there is no- 
real evidence, nor even the blighlest pi’obability — that Seneca, if 
not secretly a Ohriv<;tian, was iii. least partly indebted to tho teach- 
ing of St. Faul. It is thus the more renuu'kable that Christianity 
slioiild have appeared to all classes of Homan society some- 
thing simply and unmixedly abhorrent. ** Tho Christians 
ill the first pl.aco w^uro Atheists”; and ‘‘ Down with the Atheists ’* 
was tho cry whicli rung round St Polycarp’s martyr stake 
at Smyrna. Being atheists, they were of course obnoxious to 
the charge of every form of atrocious crime, and hence the 
horrible and grotesque fables of their worshipping an ass’s hood, 
their Thyestean banquets, ami (heir orgies of nameless obscenity. 
J*’.ven the great critical historian Tacitus thinks it perfectly 
natural that a sect universally hated for their shameful dt»eds ” 
should be credited, though untruly, with the burning of Rome. 
But to him, os to his more intclloctuai con tern poiaries generally, 
their origin.al bin was not atheism but siipcrsli lion, though they 
were not the less for that “ tho enemies of the bumau race.’* 
Atheism and fanaticism were indeed only differiuit forms, suitad 
to the capacity of the vulgar or the beamed, of conveying the same 
indictment; the real ollfnce was that Christians wore mono- 
theists. We havo heard of a modern writer, whoso zeal cou- 
siderably outmn his knowledge and his logic, beginning his 
attack on the doctriiu^ of eternal puuisbment with a disclaimef of 
any desire to adjudicate between tlie opposite nlternativea of 
IJnivorsalism or anuihilatutionism, though he might have knovra 
that tho rival theories if possible, more absolutely in- 
compatible with each other than with the doctrine they 
are intended to supplant. In the same way the Komana 
did not seriously care to discriminate between the merits 
of atheism and polytheism ; tho hitter was the. established 
cult, the fermer, if wo may trust Juvenal, was in his day the 
general hclief. But whether it was more reasonable to worship 
many gods or to reverence none, it was equally opposed to reason 
and to “ civism ” — to adopt a later phrase — to Mievo in One God. 
It was, as Professor Zeller rightly observes, its monotheism that 
placoil Ghristianiiy in undisguised enmity to tho national religion. 
But the root of this enmity lay deeper than any purelj'' Geo- 
logical ideas in tlie national mind. Wo have seen that Tacitus 
considered the Ciji istinns a sect of lonthcK^rao and criminal fanatics, 
though be atlmits Gnur inuonmeo of the particular crime, of setting 
fire to the city, for which tlif'y were being executed. Pliny, who 
knew better, did iu>t share this opinion. He had no special fault 
to find with the GJiristiaiis, except the one unpardonable sin of re- 
sisting the State religion to which they opposeu their own *Utrang& 
and ^urd superstition”; but for this treasonable condacthe 
thought they deserved death, when it was judicially brought homo 
to them. Aud Trajan, whose inan^te governed for a hundr^ and 
fifty years the policy of Home in the matter, approved hb view 
of the case. All other religions were compatible with the 
fished worship ; this one alone maintained a resolute isolation, 
and OhristiaiiB, whatever their virtues or their vices, “ could notl^ 
permitted lo break the laws against making pixif^elyles ahd against 
unoathoriaed societies.” The way in whicn they held together 
among themselves, und their care to bpld aloof, os far as possible, 
firom the heathen world nrouiHd, conv^oyed to an outsider, eduCuM 
or uneducated, the impression of a secret society, a conspiiacy 
ngainet the established order of thin^. And that feeling Waa 
^lafpened^.aimoDg the'higher ckisseti by their well-known pmeSca of 


'^a^cbeekisaad w'htodbsiisiiligjfttof Ge.cl9>ido$ldpatothd^dh* j ranks from slaves^ Vreedmen, ardsiins, tritii 
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whom they uftHoriated on oj'eqiirilily, hut whom their masterB 
loijliotl down upon with iieoiitempt s\hich ift but iuiully roLlected in 
the leeliugB ol'a SouLlioni Hlavoowiiei* i/i rouuei* days towards his 
ni^gerB. ilore we toueli at lust upon the, jxKit ot that hopeless 
OBlraiip:onieiit betwoou ihe Jhnpue and Ihu Chureii which, if it 
gccasioually amoulcle:ed, broke out a}_''uin and a^tuiu into fierce 
ouorjry duj'inf^ three eeiituriod of more or less persistent persecu- 
tion. A true, tbou^^h at ilrat unconscious, insliucL taup^ht the 
ruling chiswjfj that there wusa viUl luitaj^oiiism hulween the new faith 
and the existing mitiuiial order, Avhieh muht soojier or later Issue in 
the destruction ofone or the other. And therefi trc a w('ll- kiiowtircmark 
in J)r. Arnold’s //fc’/ a/ es’ un Mmlcrn Hint or if lias ulwuys appeared to 
UB only a lialf truth, Ihougli it may ai-iMii to a easu d reader to De]»artly 
endorsed by JJr. Jlullinger in his h'ii^( Atf.' of tUr, Ckurch, That tho 
Ghristiuna ‘‘ wore puniNlied, not as men wlio mi^ht change the laws 
of lioiuo horeal'tor, hut as lumi who diaol)oy‘d ilioni now,*’ is true 
of the conscious and iiumediatt^ motive of iho early persecutors; it 
is only very partially true of the laUu’ and more iiiteUlgunt r(‘pre- 
aeututives of the s;uiii) policy. Dr. DolliuHer says, with Ids usual 
accuracy, that “ the uulhorities and ]diilo^'J^)hers dhl not for some 
tw%e uuder.'^taud clearly hov/ coiupiiiUdy il»e v.'linsUnn (Jhuveh was 
the; rival of llie Roman SUile, or they would not oi'lv' liavo 
cuted by lita and eUirls’' ; but the very form of expresaion implies 
that they began to di.>eATn thi.s afterwords. And .-.o only can wo, 
account f<u' lire star tling fact, to whieh l^-oU^sor Zeller refers, ihe.t 
Marems Aurelius, iho hi'.dof tho I'linporois iUid one whuac chur.icler 
and belief had uiueh of moral and e\t‘U religi mi.* .ufHnity' lo 
Chri.stiaiiity, was liio severest of p«*i\seeuloi\>, arul tlcncmncod the 
coustaue.v of the (Jlirisliau inartyns jis proceeding from “ more 
dehance.'’ 

If we Como to late a* Roman writers, we tiud the sceptical and 
worldly Jmeinu <‘ontcut to sneer at llie fouli'^h :in«l fanciful 
liinaticisui of the Christ iau sect. lli.s RIatonist friend (lelaua 
takes a lumdi more si.*rious view of the mutter, and charges 
them and their Founder wiili deliboiMie iiiipiHturo; but the bead 
6LU.( front ol their olllMuUng is still, ns in tla* days of 'J'aeitns — though 
it is oxpn\»sod in lo.-s \ehena‘nt hnigiMi^e- their exclusiveness, 
their want of patriotism. Originally iipo-vtales from the natiuual 
faith of Jinluism, they wero accus'd ai K-maihing iuditrereiit or 
hostile to the welfaro of the ihimiui Slat»‘. After tlie middle of the 
third oentuiv the auLaimuism to tho now faith toi'k a somewhat 
dilleront form with the liso of the iSeopl.iloiiii* plillo opliy. Rhilo- 
slratus and Rorpiijry and llieroeles disptny mnreoi tin.' critical and 
carping tone of modevn '^cM^iieal wntois, and .are o’o i ;.mI to admit a 
good deal of truth in llie s} stein they as.Niil. 'flic brief and liigldy 
artilie/ial atUunpl of J uJii.n to galvanize tlie nioiibiind Fuganism into 
a new life was in fact based on an olaboiuto jihigiarlsm from the do 
spi.sod “ ( bililean ’’ superstition whieh Im botli li.i (ed and leaved, and, 
4ijven had bis reign not btam prematurely cut short, was <loouieil 
from the nature of the ease lo ine\i table failure. When 8t. Cyril 
wrote his ten books ugain.-t Julian tlio liiat hope of J-’nganism li.id 
$uijk into the grave with him, and thenceii)illi even liter.irv 
attacks on Christianity gnuliudly diminished, it is qiutu true, tin 
iWoasor Zeller points out, that tlie he.itiien pohmiic.s have been 
revived by many recent a-sailanla of llmliospei, but that is too 
wide a subject lo enter uptm here. 


i)H*i''if’ri;ri!,s or ni 


M)Vi:us'r. 


a large pnnioriimi i 

A* writ 


whoso iguorauce of life and even of grammar is as remarkable as 
thoir audacity. 

Audacity, a blind ignorance of difficulties and risks, is really the 



mi n, women, imd ebildrou 
rite noNols, it '•> mill llie fai t thal ek mu- pi uplo M'VV beldom 
fttlcmpt lo emiip<;'!«', mid sull mi-r' i..:--iy \i;muri‘ to publi>h, 
works of lietiou. if jiiiy one in il.,i m.uhI on bis ac^uaint- 
ngees, it is not amung llic ibc brilliant, or tin; ad- 

ventuious, . W'ho b::\ij .^'o.ries of llirir na:i, that ho IukIm tho 
novelists. IVopio wlu' f'eeiu to ])ie. e^^ ail the (pialihi's that make 
the suecebrtiiil romancer do imt, m p.)!!;: jhei. write romanees. 

Xhoy h}i\o .stylo Aery [ iwhahly; mid, t.i ad things, an easy and 
accuratu stylo is the rai.- t in the modi rn iiij\ ri. 'i'hev have luimouv, 
they hiiYO knowledge of the world: mal, \Nhilo they hold their 
jmee, dullards who k no Vi iur t»l lis' mid chav mter make the 
gjUiiS aod onjoy what j-oputatiou fi third-rate novelist can aetjuire. 
Ag'sin, thcrti arc people who, in fuldiimn lo Urn cxeelloiit qualitie.s 
of which wo luivo draaii up a cjitiiio,:ue, pu.s.^ess iwlul remi- 
aisceucot^. and are e\en .uixious to on press, under tho veil of 
detion, their idofis alxmt men and wiuneii. Dili they do not wiilo 
novels for all that. TJiey h-.ive the tic'd iinlilled ; tlicy let tho 
privies l>o w'on by the forlh-righi eraUumin’s hand” of a pro- 
tbs^donal novelwrigbt, or let the fame go to soiuo giil wiiu has no 
qualitications except the memory of .mm un.suoeoasi'ul llirtatioii 
cultivated pci^ions of the sort \vc luixe in our minds have 
eypr^Ssioii in their lives, tlie exprc^sio\l lias taken the unvoii 
tevc and unpopular bh.ipu of >^ 31 *^ 0 . Now a novel is really njg^xich. 
better vehicle than \or.ic can ho for our modern omoiioiis; 
jmpre clewly tho mixturo of vegvot and amusomoiil ''v'ith^l^jylj 
back on our own failures and follies that Avereso ^^j/Jrwlujlming 
a^ ftO ia8igmftcant;,so eommonplaco ami so all-imporli^ 
jpeal men and women of tictiou would bo far bjittojr 

tho thought** that seek to iittor tlmmsclves in liJJoI'atvwo than arc 
(» mMeSj hoAVovor woiulmfully woveX And u novel 
0^ hardly fail to pay iu expenses in onof^gy another: 
Wfbercas, from n purely ctJinmoiTial point of vicl^ iilnglish verse is 
ttuconsidered drug iii a glutted market. • qP 

obvious facte, the English novel is lor the u“0st i; ^ 


'I’liey ( 

been said bofore by otlier.s, and have no idea thatthoy are not original. 
They have no sort of bhynoss in working tho ancient machinery of 
intercepted letters ajid concealed Avills, aud in (issumiiig tacitly , 
that, just in the Mivy nodus of the tale, the cliaracler.s Avero aflecteilY 
with momentary idiocy. Fcople of more taste and knowledge ^ 
.s.*o all these coarse devices, and, if they wrote a novel, would of 
cour.st! avoid them. Rut Avlien they come to try, then they am more 
than ever aware of the difficulties, and they realize tho limitations of 
human fancy, 'fho collectors of nuraery tales have disoovercul that, 
from Japan to the Ionian Islands and from Natal lo tho Hebrides, 
there aio only a certaiu number of plots in these eirorJ;.s of imagina- 
tion. Thiiy have draAvu v-irious conclusions from this fact; but 
tho most obvious couclusicm is this — that, complicated and 
various as human relations arc, there exist limits to tho 
imagiualivt' power of arranging them iu liction. Without 
going 80 far as coniparalivu mythology, tho fastidious person, 
llio rajjinf who would like to pour out his thick-coming 
fancies in a novel, fiiid.s himself checked by tho limits 
of imagination, lie fondles the sketch of a plot iu his mind, 
till one ilav the truth Hashes on him that his plot is very 
hlui ono of .Mrs. Henry Wood’s or of .Miss Annie Tliomas’s. There 
i.s no prolit in pursniug tho attempt any further, aud Jio pleasure in 
treading a path whore ihtiro are tlie jrrioram wslujut^ the marks of 
countless wayfarers. Rut the diiHciilty of avoiding a well-worn 
])lot and familiar incidents is only one of the thronging troubles 
which frighten away the would-be novelist wdio knows too much. 
He h:\sa keen hmiso of absurdity, and in a novel it is next lo 
impossible to avoid the absurd. Hawdbonio found the cxcollenco of 
tliia sort of Avri'ung to lie in the constant skirting of tho precipice cd* 
nonsense and of Lhe iinpostuhle without nctiml disaster. That an 
antlK^r ol .m) shy and si'iiPitivo a genius a.s Haw tlioriio could publish 
his owii attempts to evade the iiU!vit.Mble is of course encour.aging. 
Rut l)ie iu(Mi ami women whose friends are always telling them to 
AvriU* a novel never Cjcapo tlio sense of looking at tho precipice in 
cold blood. TIh'V are loo critical of them:>ej\e,s lo get into that 
heat and feA'er of connio.^ition in vvliicli one scarcely se’cs, and does 
not hevd, the neighbouring abvss and the risl: of descent into 
bvlhos. 3’lxperienee of life hfus shown them ll\nt h\ life novels, so 
to .spt'jilv, do not ih'Aclop then nee Ives. A vonmnee begins in ii man's 
iu :i womaii's Instory, and gees as iar as tho luiddiu of the second 
Aoliiiiu*. when f.ieU gel in llie wav loul bar it. Rife in ibis reaped 
i.. joally like a dream; for alliiUd move in an inleroHting and 
cxciling maujior ;-o lar. aed llieii a slight iimiotieed diversion Htoj s 
llie inovenient, and sonds it iii another direction, to no c.at:i- 
.s‘’'oph**, to no tlviioiirmmt , but only further into the didnosa anil 
c.i]m of coiniuoiiplai e. A.s in a dream, people lose the thread 
ol' the plot, .scones .shift, characters di.^appoiir, and, a.s the 
iS.igtUs say, “ aru out of the .story.” New the art of the 
iinvoliHt ih obliged to eoniileiMd. lh('.so tendeneic.s of actual 
existe.iee ; to Jit things in an hero in life there would have 
been a brock; to keep people together who in life would have 
drifted aijui’i ; in fad, to round all within u magical circle. Tho 
popular demand iusiSts on all this, though, if uovel.s wem lo ho 
true to they would geneially bo tragineiits of the great pro- 

et*.ssjon, and would ci*me to no definite end. The general tH.sto 
<’alls tor a less epical tre.itmcnt, uiid will have it that oiir little 
lived are luunded with a wedding, or, in a few rare cases, readeia 
v.dl pul up gnuleingly with a story which “cuds badly.” Prob- 
ably th(; ma pn ity ot vvriler.s share the tastes of their readcr.s, and of 
LsmiMj tin* worliiniin must work to order. But tho difficulty of c.v- 
hibitiiig an houo.-st picture ot* life, tinged with .some colour of senti- 
inent, touched witJi .some pity lor human incompleteness, is 
inimpuidv iiicrc.iscd by the need of .satisfying the popular demand, 
linw niuiiy nuxlcrri novols are works of art, iinstnined by claptraps 
iiow’ iiuiny uro true expri’.saions of the truth about love, marriage, 
derail, icgret for lo.'^t all'cctioiid, aud for vankMiud time? In place 0^' 
tiu\.e tliii.gs the novcl-w’ritcr puts his baud into a kind of loiter^ 
and bring.s out two sets of llirtationd, a rich old man’s will, a run-' 
aw.i) lior.'C, a uicid bull, a sprained ankle, a stolen letter, and some 
sketchy iilu.siintion.s of tlie foible.s of tho day. These things are his 
tnaleri.ilf^, and be is allowed to malkO Ihu host picture ho can out of 
them. Of the real stiilf of e.xistonco he must lake .sparingly, and 
what ho does take ho canpot Ipavc in its incomplete, frapmentary 
bUilo— a what life should be, and of its failure. He 

glorify Ids young man and woman iu bridal raiment, or he mu^t 
nave tombs and fuUf'nvk ; ho is not allowed to paint simply one of 
tho dreams wit hin this dream of existence, which blend we know not 
how, and pasHiitootherandduller* xperience,leavingonly amomor}*. 

It ifl f.vtremely probivble that, if uovele were written in tho 
mnuiiev wo htivo indicated, they would be remavlcably vaporous 
and dull. We do not want to oe reminded of our incompleteness. 
Mr. Johnny Fumes, whoii Miss Lily Dale told him that ihe was 
only a I'r.igmont, aaid, “ Well, be my fragment.” Bat tho artistic 
sense* Av'hich is content with fragments, and prefers ahroken headfriun 
tbeParthcuon to the groups round the Albert Memorial, is unusual. 
Though the artistic scheme of our lives nnd adveulares is no^ visiUe, 
though only a hint hoi'e and there can be detected, tl^ jiublic likes 
novels to display a* nice, smooth, and colomted consistency. That 
nil the honest and piu’e maidens eb6uld marry dukes, all the 
viUaina Iw bitten by ,niad dogs, and all Iho bad prsaoheta bo 
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cmshed by the fall of the sound-boards of their pulpits, is no 
longer rigorouslv required. Bat an approach to tbia lutnuoMiinis 
completeooas is necessary. It is necessary that tliinga shouKl jro 
on hapmmiDg, though tb'inOT roally do not hapi>cn much in iwlaal 
e.tpenence; it is needful that people should have enn^tions, 
ehJquoncG, plenty to say. Thus sotne novels obviously contain all 
the good ^ things that the author hjis thought or heard, and 
giirncrod into his common phico book, for yours. The wntor, hav- 
Tng to make a cake, is detoriuinerl that Ihero sh.ill he 
^ plums in it. One nmu.siiig novelist, whom wn mention 
with gratitude, is so couacientious about giving full measure 
Ilf plums that lie not only makes all his charaeters witty, 
.ind will not deny oven hla scouudrele their joke, but alsn 
e.Mises them all to mu Iho gauntlet of unheHr<l of perih. The result 
U an extreme richness ; hut how clear it is that the art of noved- 
writing is neglected or even debased. Perhaps tho conclusion shtmUl 
that novel- writing is not really an art at all, but a briMich of 
manufacture. A good many signs, and chiefly 1 ho rosniliivity and 
mpidity of production, strengthen this opinion. VVhen wo can 
: et a glimpse of a great writer’s own notions about tho proi’e.S'^ion, 
wo find Thackeray complaining of the immense fatigue and annoy- 
..iiCo of “ tho biisiues.s.” VVhy should not the no\t*list have some 
mtclligeut young umn, he asked, to look out Ijanikith in tin* 
i incyclopijedia, to doscriho the death of tho Archbishop, and llio 
-tolon inlorviow of tki Archbishops daughter with her k»ver in 
I’.is boat r To find a will in an old coucli, or in a page of a long- 
Miopcned book, was obviously vexatious to the author of T/ir 
Wrtoi'omefi : but, without some such iiairti-stic device, 7 '/**’ Ar/cc inrfi 
t-mld not hii,vo endoil iu a sati.sih.etorv w.Ly— iuihL hiivu 
.•.'uuiiiied, as we have said that iu life noxrk tin re- 
i..iin, a fj*/»giuoiit. People without much deliiMoy of ijcte 

'io not feel lliesu objeciiuus, and are unaware of lh<'se dilii- 
I iilties. They do “the business” without an eiihil, ami loimd 
t\ cry thing otf with !i happy sense of cornpluceucv. Tiicy m*i) 
never 8t(q)p('d by tho sudden souse, that whuL they are writing is 
.core or less absurd, that it is only by a stretch of tlu‘ hioa of 
iliogame that cluira(‘turs can bo supposed to boluive m thi.s way 

■ O’ that. No tloLihl there is this excuse for the novadist — that his 

^ raft descends Iroiu ronuuieo, from a tiiuo of childlike r»M«li.n;'S to 
.>s\aJIow fabulous wonders. When vvn take up a if wo 

sviiuld bo just, should assuuio souiollnug of the e!;ild. W(^ 

’lould be loady to kdievo in opportune cliam t‘s. and lucky dia- 
(MVerios, and UTrible villains, and in llu^ pus'iliihiy »d living 
happy ever alterwards.” We .should isay to oui'm:1vcs that all tlh.s 
li,ipp(Mied “once upon a linu',’' iu .«pileol tlieahumhint local colour 
!iad allusions to delail.s of miiinu'r.s on which the writer iubisl.'i, 
lVrha])a tho deejier and moro true a lU'in’.s sen. e of iJie Imimuir 

■ rid pathos td'lifo is, the luoie dillicult it is lor him to lake llio 
uccuse of tlm novelirif. Thus iiovcd-w'riliug, (*/i tin* wliuk , i.*-'. left 
to the, ignorant and audacious ; “ these w’o give our dau\, div.idful 
iiiie,” as revicw'erw might parody a xerse of Mr. JlruWiiieg 


'I'lIF. FAIkllNF IN M \I>UA.S. 

fpIIE latest report from India make it almndaully clear th’il 
JL ih<', policy vaguely indicated in Sir llichanl 'rempje’.i origimil 
instructions is being earned out by that energetie olHciai with 
characteristic /cal and ihovoughuess. It was, it will be remumboied, 

(1 policy of reaction from tho l>o gencrou., piofu.'ion with which 
relief was administered iu tho Inst Bengal lamine. Though tho 
gyoeral duty of saving Immaii lilo w;m not actu.dly discarded, it 
was stated iu terina far hv-^a absoluto and permuptery than it had 
on previous occasions been usual to employ . “ J'lven for an object 

of fluch paramount importance a.s iho prerervation of human life, it 
is obvious that tlierf-MU’C limits imposed on ua by the nature of 
(ho facta with which wo havo to doul.’’ The, pvincijdo thus enun- 
ciated ga VO rise to sarcastic objections on the ].an of ono of the 
subordinate (lovernmeiits wlioso task it was to carry out the new 
rcffWiVj and tho Government of India wm.s obliged to explain that 
all that was meant was that (lie utmost posMble, economy must bo 
'Observed, The ruin wn5 still laid down that; “human life shall 
saved at any coat and at any eftort.” Sir II. 'l\mj pic's misaion 
appears to have been to strike a judicious inoiiii between generosity 
and prudence, and the enomious proportions wliich tho calamity 
has now assumed show tho vital noccs.sity of such a mean being .siruck. 
Madriw has, according toljOi*d Carnarvon's dospateli of .Famniry 1 3 , an 
area of distress amounting hi thu flggr<*.gaio to sumo 8o,cx>o square 
miles and a fainine-atrickon popiiiation of iS,ocx3,ooo; in the Bombay | 
Presidency there is a famine area of 54,000 srpuire miles and 5,000,000 ; 
of people immediately nlfeckd by the deurl h. Madras hud, at tho , 
date of Lord OaniarvWfl letter, 840,000 incu employed on relief; 
xvorica*, 250,000 woro similarly employed in Ik iinbay ; those iium- ' 
hera would, it was oatimaled, in tho latter Pnisidoncy rise ns higli 
us II million in April, and a corresponding inevonse would Iravo to 
be looked for in Madras, April and May being the months during 
which the distress might be expected to be most aoub^. Ileccul 
events have not tendwi in any way to^ lessen tho gravity of tho j 
evil which these ligures imply. The minfall in the Madras Presi- ! 
deucy for tho first three monthfl of tho year, though itbovo the 1 
average of tho corresponding period of the throe preceding y<?<ti»^ ' 
has not been Bulllcicnt to gJ<e more than partial and touipoi'a^ ; 
relief. It was not, it appears, enough for tho pui-poses Of rice out j 
tivation; but it served to arrest tho de^ructiou of cattle, and even 
to admit of some of tho loss iiupurUiut crops hoing planted. The 


general famine area niUHt bo con^itdercd os iu no do^n^co Kuhstnnti-* 
ally diminished, while every week of c<»uivc knscr.s the cupacit}' of 
tho population to War up undtjv its nroloiigcM n-iliioiion, niul aggra- 
viitoB tlte intensity of tho terriblo cohort of makuli -a ihut follow in 
a faminn’s wake. 

It was in a high degree imprnlMible that a iTji?>'lon so doHcatci, 
and iu stimo xvnya .y) painfol, as iSir liicboril TempK^’s, c\mld be per- 
formod witliout giving lis^* to the amnindli-.'S which divergent 
opinion.^ on mattoi*s of priiclical adminiatralion so easily provoke, 
llis appointment as rcpwscntHiivo of tho views of Ihe feupreme 
Government, though veiled in Ifmguogo of decent politeness, was 
easily inlcrpreiid as a slight upon tJm subordinato Propidencies. 
It was uulorhmatu too that tho friction naturaily occasioned by 
the interposition of a novel authority sliould liuve been intonaified 
by a contlict of views between tho Supremo Government and that 
of Madras, as to the initiuiory atop taken by the latter to meet 
tho appvoueliing ciisls. Tln^ experienco gainod in the famine of 
1873-4 had been formulated by iA>rd Northbrook in an important 
Memorandum, which laid down rules as to tho occiisious on which 
iho Stab) miglit advantvgeoiHly interfere with tho ordinary opem- 
lions of trade in tiimw of dcarili. Ono of the.se rules limited the 
action of Government ni .supplementing the ordinary food supply 
to occflsionH “ ivlien there is a great deficiency, und there is also 
reason to believe tluit tr.idcj’.'; will bo nnublo to meet that deficiency.” 

( )n tho failure of the N orlLi -hkis^t ern uumsoon last autumn tho Madras 
Govoriuuent considered lliiit such an occnsiori had arisen. Tho 
crops were know 11 to he price- hud. ‘uiddenly reached famine rahiS, 

tlio available store of grain \v:n ruvertaiia-d (o be wholly iremfii- 
cieiit, tlhU'o w.'K-i 11 ina'd i."il c icnnin.UioM mi the part of tho mer- 
eli.inta and deders nni lo p:ivt with .'in arlicle which might 
hirome indelinjl*‘ly v.i’mvb'i*; lim opcvuUone of the trade were 
conhned to hi ioging l.r.:** tni.iiilitiea of giiiin fioiu the outlying 
di.striets to a itav cenlr.il dep«>W, while, rt-tuil trade was at a 
staiid.stlil ; “ g.vain j'iois by hungry inob.^ of men, women, and 
children, and mure .serlou i d.m ^liiieb, acc'i.npanied by violence, fol- 
io we<l iu many parts of the country, ami elrH3whero outbreaks 
occurred in the hope of clu'chiug exporUition, and thus preventing 
jlreadod scarcity. . . . The Guv eriimeril found themselvos suddenly 
confronted with this* pu'ol’iun — that a largo proportion of tho 
1 ibouriug population of u vxide tract of countiy hod become at 
onco depou.lent on Slate ieli»*f works for the means of earning 
their daily b*X‘ad, but that that food was not obtainable with what- 
ever money iney could eavn." In this emergency the MadfOa 
Government icsolveil to follow the preceilent of Lord Northbrook’s 
policy in Jtong.il, .'oul to buy by private agencies .some ],oo,oooL 
worth of fiiud by way ofaicseive. It is ri nmtter of regret that 
li.is important step .diouhl liavo been taken without previous 
concert with the. Govcrumeiit of India; but Ufi.Mjming, as 
tho Madrii'i Govciuineiif app.iroully think‘s, that there .was 
no time for di-cMis>ioii. ila iv been much to show siibsequonfiy 
tliut the stop was 11 wiao one. However that maybe, one. practical 
result of it 1 ms been tv) commit tho subordinuto Govorriment to thp 
defeuoo of a course of .ict ioii which tho supremo Iluvornmcut, nml 
ultimately the *S.'cre.tarv of Slate, have disapproved. 

Nor have ilio aub.s< quenldi-aliugs of Sir Khdmrd Toru])le with the 
famine optralions hei-n uf 11 uatiiie (o allay the irritation incidontal 
to Ills iippoiulmont. Alarmed at the vastness of the evil with which 
he fuuiul himself cunfiunled, ho appears to have about reducing 
ils proportions willi a degree of binuumry resolution in which the 
MaiAras Guvennueut limls il dilficult to follow him. TVo obvious 
mode.sof ecouomi/ingMiggested them.selve.^ — ono to turn away from 
lUo public relief works all who could by any possibility procure 
any sort of subsistence el.-'owherc, or who would not submit lo severe 
and alarming tests ; the olher to reduce the pay to a minimum .at 
which no one ro.qionsible for human life had ever ventured to say 
that health could be imdmaiiied. There was nothing to hinder the 
j4)plicuiion of these experiments except the probable mortality 
involved, and Sir 11. Temple a])pears to have considered that thi8 
risk ought lo bo run. Both were accordingly unllinchingjy 
enforced. In three uf (ho most alllicted di.stricts the numlw?rB on 
relief worics were reduced from 950,000 early in January to 
493,000 in March ; in other word.'i, nearly half a million of huunin 
b»'inga, o.'stcnsibly in uoceysitv, were turned adrift in a eoason of 
diro di.stre.‘-.s in ti country as devoid of all means of livelihood's 
the Oront Desert. Sir it. Tcrnplo writc.s of this reduction with n 
complacency wliicli lie Jilono of the olhcials concerned appears to 
feel. “ Tho num hoi’s ai'o reduced in n manner,’’ ho says, “portly 
in some degree, though I’ai hum exactly, proportionate to th© 
dimensions of actual disticss; so far the Madras Governnient may 
ho congratulated on tho result.” To this it is xvith great reason 
ro plied that congi-atulations are preniatuie till wo Imow what hoM- 
hccomc of tho hall-million unfortunates to whom State aid was‘ 
thus suddenly and peremptorily refused. The sUitistics givea by 
tlio Madras Correspondent of the Timos, in bis letter 9f Apri> 7th, 
point to the horriblo ]>ossibiiity that a large proportion of them 
may have peri.shed. rim averago mortality of si.x disti’icts is 
shown to havo moro thim doubled in eviiry iu.M uire, amt in one 
case (Kurnool) to havo iiicr<‘awd sixfoil. Tldi i.s a state of 
tlringB^ which imnlics that tin* bcnevuli ut t.i.-k of saving lift} 
“at any cost amt at any mlurt. ' ln»> been hut vm*v partially 
fitlfillod. Tho sitmo Oovrespoudent gives detaiia of' tho Cui- 
dnpah district, which are extremely siguificani. At ono place 
40,<xX) pemoiis were enrly in the year leci’iving aid at tho public 
works; this luiiuber has imw been reduced by Sir R. Temple's 
f fitrinjfent measures to 8,000. Allowing a widi* mingin for iVaud^ 
thie reduc^n leaves a sorious luiiftbw to bo accounted ibr. “ ft 
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iH only right, flava the “tlml [ i«hoii1d «tato 

orio cause of decrease. Thvrp has olrcadif a vciy terrible 
mortality umony the Inhimrtny poor of this sahJivi aon. AJi, Gribble 
telle mo that the result uf his iiMjuirios in n-rt run villngea went 
to show that about 15,000 out of u populatioa of 35,o<x> had died 
in the niottfh of January from a form of ( hohra vJiich may bo 
termed * famine vhohra,* I lnu»w, oa the authority of a 
district ollicpr, that in thu cosh’m) ol' a nioniiug he came 
upon eight human bo'lit*a iiiibinuai, imrlly by dogs and 

jackals, 39 doad bullocks, \c., i\:c. Tiie mortality in this part 
of the country has la '(MJ sometblug awful ; iind, although cholera 
is on the wane, the people who come into the cunpa to bo led 
are in so feeble a Htalo tbiit. evp«*rioneeil medieal inoii think it 
hai'dly possible that uno half of them will survive. ’ 

When reports such aa the e are given bv local olTicials, it is 
not to bo wondered at that tliwo should be a strong feeling 
among olUciiils at iMadras lunl 111 tin' local press of discontent 
with the proceedings of the delegate from the Supreme Govern- 
ment, Tlio Sanitary Coinini.«»riiontT has exjuv.^sed, in tenua of tlio 
utmost explicitness, his coiivicAiou that 1 lie scale of diet enforced 
by Sir 11 . Temple ia incoinpatible with tin* ]U'l‘ i rvaiion of health ; 
and we regret to learn that by the hi^t mail intelligence has bfuui 
rcKieivod of live appciirance of exact Iv the da s of disease's wdiich 
the Sanitary Com niisHioner prcdictcil as the iiiewUbje consoquoMco 
of an inndeqii/iU' dietary. "J’he morlulity iu tiie relief camps 
has boon nt the rate of 930 per luillo per annMiii ; in other words, 
the wretchtd victims had, in all cases but an in'-ige* le-nt fraction, 
been reduced so low tluit nothing cam Id save tlici”. Sir If. 'Tem})le 
appenra to bo still unconvinced, amt in tlie n:c.ln(llut^ all that can 
be fiuid is that the cxpeuim-nt which !i<' has so courageoudy 
enforced is ah extremely costly one, so far as human lilo and 
suffering are concerned. 

The Madras Cjovernment naturally watcli its progress with t‘x- 
Ireme anxiety, and wo obsone ibat o\t'n ^ir 11. 'I’eniplo has, on its 
representations, consented to some partial ulh'^iatious. Thme has 
been, however, an appalling lugs of life ; and before wo cun judge 
Jhow far Sir It. Templo dcst'i-vcs lb»' praist's of his friends or 
the execrations of his numerous enciiiii's, we nncA know the n'al 
extent of this mortality, and the dt'gree in which it is ultribul.ddo 
to the severity of tbotc.sts under which iu<l lias been given. As things 
now stand, Sir II. Temidos experiments cannot be aaid even 
approximately to .ha^G succeeded. Tlu^ probli iii pro'KV'ed in an 
Indian famine is, not to give ns liltb* aid as posr'.bi' but to .save 
hunmu life by every reasouably nvailablo expedi»ui. When wo 
Lear of a death-rate at six times it.s normal Imigiit, of m lie cm 
where nearly half tho populnti<m dies in a I'lonth of wlint i.s 
politely termed famiiio cholera/’ of lelief camps \^hcrc only n 
tiny fraction of the inmates can be rose ned from the prostration 
of prolongcil misery, we aro f(»rci d to the di'a"i’.M‘:ib!o conclusion 
that the prablem i.s not being solved at all .mo far a.s these poor 
wrotchea are concenied. Lord Salisbury is n.j doubt fully alivo 
4o tho gravity of the cri.Mi.s, and to tlie iiuMlonlablo mi.sery wliicli 
the rashness of nn over-hn.sty ollicial inichl at such a conjuncture 
inllict on many millioiiH of llrilisb subjects*, and, iu tho inteivJl 
of future Bull’eivrs, it is to be hoped il'al the Government will 
spare no pains in asreitaining iho extent of the pivecut 
mortality, and, if nece.s.Mury, vnIU not hc-italo t-» vev»*r:c the policy 
of which it is liie I'cMilt. 


t ni; \TTr:i;s. 

T IIEKK is a steady and sy'^tematic devGopment of jiopulation in 
every age of on inhainU-d hind ; .'ivvauu succeeds swarm of 
ecttlers, each either supcrsi ding or inli nnixiug with that which pio- 
ceded it. Not only in what are techuically tci incil “ dearinga,’’ and 
on wlmt llio dictionaries call ‘Giew' ground, " doe.s lids riilo hold 
good^ but also iu the most vcuorablo of fuLhcrlaiuls. And thus 
wo find in our own timc-honoiircd ci.iiiitiv. :\s well a.s in the b.ick- 
w^oods of America, many ri pieseiiliiliv OS of that pioneer of colo- 
nization vulgarly known as tho s-jiuiUer.” The moat rabid of 
radicals could hardly wish for a nioie clii'ctuiil derangcr of local 
customs and prices than tho civilized member of tlii.s clues, albeit 
ho is very frequently a inoht orthodox con.'-eivative. Like 
wolves on a prairie, or rats in a .«ewer, sipiatteis, though powerlof.s 
and unimportant individually, are dangerous when encountered 
in largo mimber.M ; and wo may almo.st go solar as to siiy that they 
arc ever olfecting social revolutions. It is iiopularJy supposed 
that country society consists of hereditary landed proprietors 
living on iheir estates; but, were this the ease, the list of 
neighbours would in these days be reduced iu most districts to a 
minimum. Many peoijlo may be inclined to combat this state- 
ment ; but, lot them fairly count over those in their own im- 
inediate neighbourhoods whom they invite to their houses, and 
we suspect that they will tind several who are not heredi- 
tary lauded proprietors but have deliberately squalled ” in tliat 
particular part t»f tho country. There aro many varieties of 
this species. ^ yoiue have chosen their habitat for purposes of 
aportj others in order to be near some intluenlial friend or relative. 
Married eldest sons whoso fathers are still living, and nnmaiTicd 
ladies whose parents are dead, are to bo found among their ranks, 
as aiu retired officers, widows, l)earei*s of (xmnesy titles, and owners 
of properties in^ undesirable and wnrccly Iwibilablo regions, in 
fact, their name is legion ; t hey range from the retired tradesman to 
the Irish absentee n^le. Their habiUitions are as various as their 


origins. Generally speaking, when nouveaux riches^ they prefer old 
houses. Next to being of old families thomsolves, they seem to 
eatoeiu living in old family houses. A fine half-limbered Klizabelhau 
munsion is that which the soul of tho manulaclurer longs for, 
unless he cares more for the locality than lor the dwelling which 
ho is to iuhnhit, in w hich case he will buy up odd fields about the 
wished-for ri'Sting place, and then build what, he calls a ^^hall ’ 
in their midst. Country pinces of all sorts and shapes are eagerly 
rc'iiled by sfumtlcrs, exc<qjt very large houses, winch are usually 
difficult to let, since thoso wlio could afford to live in them ^ 
could also afford to buy properties. A gieat many eomfort- 
ablo but moderate-sized houses were built about the reign of (iucen 
Anne, or at any rate during that clastic period which is conven- 
tiomilly accredited with her name. Theac, wdieucvor procurable, 
form tho favourite homes of squattors, especially the small liou-ses 
of this typo, fco many of which were built iu tlie eighteenth cen- 
tury by men who h.id made comfortahle but moderate for- 
tunes in India. Old manor-hoiisc.s, gmiigo.*^, and eveu enlarged 
farmlionse.M, are also their special resorts. Their haunts nro 
likewise to be found among those largo, myHtorious-looking red 
brick houses wliich often stand at the entiancoft to small 
country l<)wnfi, and w liii'li oiler poculi.ir advnnUigc.s and conveni- 
onrcM to lui'u of small im*an3, though they are often objeete.d to 
lost their proximity to tho innocent little lownlot should betoken 
an intimacy of their tenants wdth tho doctor mid atto;;jey, of whoB4 
society tho squatter Inw frequently a superstitions horror. Perhaps 
the Inio habitat of llie geuu.s is the indescribable, little while house 
wiih laurels round it, of which so many are to bo found iu tliese 
d.iys. These are often cola with the conxeiiienccs of large 
housi's, even billiard-rooms being somelimes attiiclu d to them. 
There is only one feature which is comnion to tho dwellings ot 
nearly all those well-to-do Utile settlcTs, and tlial is an Alderney 
cow which feeds iu the adjoining paddock; nubed one of the 
special characteristics of the squatter may be s:iid to bo that ho is 
I lui “ Alderney-c(wv -keeping unimal.” All hough not a universal 
I trait of this class of people, a very usual one is thu keo)uiig and 
I breeding of pri/o poultry, j)igs, or dogs, 'fhey are al.su much 
addicted to uuiKin^r collections, and the}" usually poshe.sM some 
, excellent bits of «dd china; in faet, they gi\u prices for biic-a- 
I biac which would iiiako the hairs of tlio .suiioundiug squiies 
, fetaml on end. 

The now comer Is often an obji'ct of interest in an out-id-tlie- 
w’uy place. The gu'.il uiitiM.-s begin by looking eontemplii- 
ously at him, mucli idler tins manner id' huge dogs when 11 .strange 
tny-*torrier is inLroducc.1 iiito'thejr kmuiel ; butuller a tune they 
Muff" at him, orpejhaj s gi\f a giowl or two, when presentl} ( iiubig 
dog's tail bigins to wag a little, just the tip, imd then that ot 
another, untd they at la^t get playing wdth him, alter which 
the popularity of tho litilo dog depends upon his own dis- 
jiobitiou and ciuiabdities. The educated, amiahh', and agii cable 
.squatter is sometime.s the means of infusing iVeBh vitality into a 
neighbourhood in wdiicii that commodity is sorely needed, and 
(his is opecinlly tlie c:ise w hen ho only spends part of the year at 
lii.M rural retreat. He is, under such circumstances, a far greater 
acquisition at a country dinner-party llnui u curate or a }oung 
squire. His position has also thi.s iidvanlago, that it dues not 
entail upon him purtisiindup in local ‘ quabblos. 'J 00 frequently 
the 8(piHttcr vohiutarily enters into them, and perhaps, when he 
.Mpends his xvholc lii.io in thu eoiuitry, to avoid doing so miglit be 
difficult ; but where Im is only an occa.?ioiial re.sidciit, it is at any 
rato uunucef-sary. He ought to value hi.s neutrality very liighly, 
because it may eiiablo him to be the medium through whom 
I ffimilius hitherto at enmity may mout and be Iricnds. If bo 
! directly ineddhs in other puupie’.s quarrels, social ruin aw"oits 
him ; hut it is within his power to be a passive agent through 
whom fciuls jiiiiy be made up. Ailbougli he is not culled upon 
to exorcite the usual functions of a country gentleman, 
there are many oppoitunities of usefulness open to him. It 
may not alw ays be ell her convenient or di'sirabie to make him a 
magistrate, hut lloards of G uardiana, road meetings, vestries, savings 
banka, and climchw'ardenhbipa off'er plenty of scope for bis assi- 
duity. He may have no cover for tho hounds to draw, but his 
! subscription to tho hunt or poultry fund, although not largo, 

' is extremely w elcome ; and ho may have no pheasants to offer in 
sacrilice to his ncighhours, but the gun which he holds so straight 
I may be very Hcrviccable on tho day of a gAund battue, when one 
of the best shots has failed at the lust moment. 

Wo wish wo could hold up the squatter to unreservod eulogy. 
This, however, wo curmot do. Generally speaking, solitary 
specimens of this divi.^ion of humanity are vastly pre&rahle to a 
larger number, and wo trust wo are not speaking uncharitably when 
we give it as our opinion tJiat, if ogroeable in units, and ifeamblo 
in small detachments, thoy are simply unendurable in Uiu herd. It 
not unfrequeutly happens tliat they KTtn of an uiienteiTrising dia- 
pjsitiou, and although, as wo hu\ e already observed, there are 
many opportunities of usefulness open to them, they are 
under no compulsion to work or play, like other country gen- 
tlemen, and thei'o is no special exception made in their case as 
reiforda that ‘‘niibchief still” which is provided for the eninloyment 
of idle hands, lienee they and their womankind (especially the latter) 
aro apt^ to lap^ into mere mediums of petty gossip, whoso sole 
occupation consists in collecting local tittle-tattle. Now the retail- 
ing of this valuable merchandise is likely enough to be repaid by a 
certain amoimt of popularity lor a short period, as it amuses people 
to hoar their dear friends abused; but ** murder will out,” uud as 
each listener finds out indirectly that her own alleged misdoings 
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have been expatiated upon by the oracle, the jroa&ipmoiijrGr loses a 
friend and nittkee a bittor enemy, llavinj^ iKjLhiii^ purlicular to 
do, squatters are sometimes addicted to “ looliiu^ in at odd times 
at their neiffhboura’ houses. To prosaic country people the 
novelty of victors coming to aeo them in an iufonuul manner at 
unconventional hours has at first a certain chiiim about it, espe- 
cially as it may bo taken as a personal coiiipliTwent ; but the 
enchantment is soon dispelled, oiul that which was regarded as a 
pleasure hecomes an insufierable niiisance. Moreover, not only 
socially but financially does squatting occasionally pro vo odious. It 
generally has thoeliectof sending up the pricy of manual kbour in 
the immediate locality, more esj^ecially garden mid stable labour. 
On bis arrival at his new home, the iiicoiiior is ignorant of 
the current standard of wages, and gi\efl but a tiillo less than 
the men deiimud. This is usually two or three shillings a week 
more than his neighbours have been accustomed to pay; and yet, 
having once begun by giving so much, he cuniml well give 
less afterwards. He is quoted by other people’s outdoor servants 
to their masters as a specimen of what they uro ph'iwed to term a 
real gentleman.” Now one of these “ real gentlemen ” is a social 
nuisance, but a colony of them is as bad as a gang of brigands ; 
and their presence is apt to engender evil and unci iris tiariliko feel- 
ings in the human breast against tho whole anuy of Hqiiattcrs, 
people in nuiitwil jpositious, colta^'cs with double cuachhonscs, aud 
real gentlemen. To this fiscal confusion is Iref^iioiitly added tho 
cmbaimssment caused by their indi.scriminali' charilie.s. The un- 
wise scattering of a hnndiul of silver coins in cottag-cs wdthiii 
half a mile of llio eetller's house throws into odious iu.sigriificanco 
the judicious labours of the squiro and his family among the 
poor for a mile round. S<piatti*rs are, as a class, popular with 
llio clergy, pailly perhaps on account of their rcmlinc'S 1o support 
fancy chjiiities. They will suhsevibe to tho Church Association, 
tho Jiibenation Society, or the h'und for the llelief of Dis- 
tressed ('himiiey-sw'eejjs, from wLicli benevolent objects tlie squire 
would fihriiik. If tho latter subscribes to a cluiuty, it is con- 
sidered to ho only a fullilment of his duty ; but when the former 
give their mite', it is regarded as a work ot supererttgaiion. They. 
Jiave few of lluxso calls upon thoir ]mrses tt) whuh tho landed 
gentry are so much expoaoa, and Iroiii these aud other causes they 
JU*o ottener richer on incomes of throi' tlK^usaiid a year than aro the 
surrounding liiudowiiera ou rent rolls of double tluU amount. 

The Mipuitter’s slatua is by no mean.s invariably a satisfactory 
one to himself. 1 ’nle.«8 ho is of a very enterprising disposition and 
full of resoureo.s, ho has few objects, few duties, few oceiipations. 
When he has persuaded friends to come and .stay him at his 
charming villa, ho discovers the appalling truth that ho has no 
menn.s of {unnsiug them. Ho may rnli*r for tlieiu kuter than 
would a neighbouring duke ; but what is ho to do with them be- 
tween the hours of lueals P Walks along high roads are apt to 
become monotonous, and objectless dri\es soon bigiu to jail upon 
the most enduring of gue.sts. Another difliculty pn stuUs itself in 
tho abseuc(^ of means at his disposal for repaying tlio hospitalitie.s 
of the squires who have been kind to him ; and he oven timls it 
hard to converse with them, ns he aud they liMvebul tew interests 
in common, Ho sometimes feels all thi>e tliing.s deeply, an<l is 
paintully conscious that bo is a social anoiualv, ^vhilo this very 
cousciousncNS causes him to be dilfideiit and uwhward in .society. 
.'Vs a last resource, and rather from want of occupation than love 
of art, ho occasionally lakes up painting, playing sumo musical ia- 
.striiiuont, siugmg, wood-carving, or gardening ; aud it is well that 
he should do for otherwise ho might, like, one of hib own roses 
]f uupruned, ‘ p.so into tho original briar and become a brainle.s« 
boor. Tho duii^ increase of squatting and ,s(|uattor8, although it 
may bo disturbing the even tenor of rural lifi* in Eiijiland, is a 
truly British phenomenon. On the Continent tho slieam of popu- 
lation naturally Hows from the country to the towns, whereas 
here tho current runs in the opposite direction, thanks to that 
love of the country which, one is of course proud to believe, is 
indigenous to the breast of every Englishman ; and even if, like 
other people, he may have his failings, \wm cannot help fiivoiivably 
I’omparing the squatter who^ from a genuine love of green fields, 
y leaves the towm where he is known to settle in tho country 
where he is unknown, with certain owners of largo country 
houses wlio all but desert their beautiful homes fur Ixmdon and 
IJontinontal cities. 


MADAMK BE SfiVIGNE. 

A S far as mere fame goes, wo do not know that the genius of 
woman luis anything to hope for th.nt shall equal the glori- 
fication which her countiyiuen lavish on Mmo. do bevignd. Will 
the chefihd'aniure of George Sand or George Eliot bo hereafter 
celebrated with the honours that' have been showered for two 
hundred years on the flowing pen of the first of letter-writers.** 
Will the Fellows of the Institutes of 2077 be collating their 
nmnuscripts, comparing editions, diving into obscurities, annotat- 
ing, dating, detecting interpolations, treating them as authorities 
on the niceties and gi’aces of langunge? Will their works be 
put foremost among the classical works of their respective 
countries ? We cannot sbppose it They are too mnseuuno in 
their powers; their genius^uke their riMns dt aims at too 
close a fellowship with man's genius for any such homage. For 
the fiune of Mme. de S^vignd is boim^e. It is he^ never absent 
womanhood that makes her what she is as an author. That in* 


tiruate companionship to which her brilliant stylo admits us with 
what is most charmiug and enlivening in fomiiune society prompts 
to prairto us an act of gallantry. It is couipauiouship wdih a woman 
gilUnl with all the charms and graces of her sex, who sees everv- 
thing with a woman’s eyes, who uev(‘.r dreams of womau a rights 
or wrongs, who has no id«*a8 on woman’.s mission, wlio treats what 
are chIKmI Jnvolitio.n a» serious things, who acquiesces blindly in the 
filet of man s supronmey — all tho while thinking her own thoughts, 
clour in her owu opinions, and taking her own way. We see her 
wise, practical, aud vigorous, loving, tender, and Constant, cheerful 
and playful, nil in woman » fashion ; her pretty bend never too 
heavily Aveighled W'ith thought for her gracLdul* ftliouldere. It is 
this essentially feminine quality that d»-lights tho editor of tho 
uewly-disco\ei(^d fruits of her prolific }kmi. Jt is hecauso hIio was 
7/0/ a IVi-^cal that lie luis found that “ lo genii* phuii de grace do 
Marie do Uabutiii no meritait pas moius de zeie quo I’auslero 
gonio do I’anteur de.^ /Vii.w.” 

It certainly does imply genius of a high order in it.s owu lino 
that leltiTS which w'ero wrilteu at full screed, (icritea d’un trait,*' a 
course de plume,*’ wTitleii ‘^avectant d’urt et «i pen dopeine,” twoecn- 
luries ago, should still, as they were (‘omposed “ sans modole,” remain 
^'‘s Ills rivale.” lVrhd[»s wo see re.tlized in .Mme. do Si^vigiid tho porlbct 
coiidiliona for giviiiu play to Jier genius, conditions without which 
no gc.i I ms can do itself justice. Nobialy could write such letters 
now, lH^cau^^o, among minor causi'S, nobody can be so free-s^>okeu. 
IJer whole btung went out towards expression, and recognized no 
checks; while her mind ibimd its sutirtfaiUion in things that could 
be dcscrilied and expre.s.sed. All the aHeclions aud interests, the 
dignilics and the lioiueline&s, of soeijil life were her subjects; aud 
perlnqiH iii no other society were these l;»^t two ever brouglit iuto 
.such ehibo jiixtuitoMiion ; her rank and high position elevating her 
uiitiiral courage, ami lu.qiiring an easy coidideiico that what she 
thoujiht fit to say wa.s a thing to be said. »?urely no woman had 
o\er le.wcr ie.«ovves or a more ciuuj)relien.-si\e candour. To her 
diiufiliter she )a\s baie every thought of Ja*r mind, every fetdiiig of 
her lioart, every incident of her life — everything, in fact, but certaiu 
misgivings conci*rning her daughter’s temper aud disposition, 
which perhaps never lound in her innermost convictions a more 
deliiiito wording than in the hints aud ingeuious turns through 
which wo form our judgment. In this o.vceptional instance of 
gentle indirect nesa wo detect the timidity and aeli-mistrust of au 
engros.siiig aliection, and loam to believe in her lufitorntil devotion as 
a true absorbing passion. This power of wiyiiig everything 
that eroased her mind, joined with an intense interest in oil tliat 
concerned her diiLiglilcr, naturally led to a frank ness of uttemnee 
that called for re.scrte somevvJiore. Tho letters were iaimitabie 
letter.^, and her daughter Knew their value ami kept them ; but 
w'o mo not surpri.sed that it was almost cvclusivoly through 
copies that they weio committed to the Jiaiids of the printer. 
Nor, ugHin, is it surpriBiiig that even u first copy needwl 
a Hccouil retii'ioij. M. Caj)iua8 is to be coiigmtulated on hia 
discovery of the original copy ; but we sympathize in the 
reticence which h'd Mine. detJngnnn or her daughter to reserve for 
lamily reading, not only family weakneshos, errors, and huniilifi- 
tioiis, but the solicitude which finds religious expression in duch 
adjurations as ‘‘ An nom de Dievi pmlez-moi de \08 coliques!’* 

Her nuiternal iinxiely has a hiiiidicd moods, all tlie more real 
from tho eCidont ini.«^giving as to how her daughter may take 
them. There i.s the Very poidry of daring in tho following im- 
Ijatieiico of nbsenc'i* tind longing lor reunion, whore she throws 
the days at the head of llio&o who want them, and even sleeps in 
a huiT) : — 

Tour cotto joio do voir Io.h jours los xms «pr^s le.-* aulres, jc la pods 

en 11101, et j'v fai.s lelloxiou u toure heiife. Quaiid voii.i ete.s iei il nV on a 
pas un qufje 11c icgn tie ; jo Irouve qu’iU in'echappont iivcc unc vitossc qui 
in'attriste; uno liooro, un jour, line somnino, uii liioi'*, un an, Uait eeU 
court ct *.’cnfiiit n\ca imc ra|'i.litc iiui toujours.Jc dis meimi mi 

travcr.s Ucs iniiio.s ot ilos quo nu* donna toujoura votro mat. 

lqc.soiitoiuont, Ilia honiio, quo jo no rc^giro ijuc de vows revoir, et vous 
fMUivoir gardor ot coiisn ver inoi-niciuo, jo voiidrois quo lout cei intcrvalle 
tut. pnsjj<5 ; jc jot 10 los joins u lu tele de qui les voul., jo lea rouicrcio d’etre 
pns.ses. J.c piinloiups ol TtUt' oncoie iiic purois'icut dea siiicles ; il ino 
Hcmblo quo jcii’on \orrai jaiiinis la lin. Jo doi.*? vito, ot j’ai dc 1 iinpatiorice 
d’etre toiyours it drmuin, ot puis do roci-voir Vo's lottic.s, et jiuis d’en ic- 
cevoir encore, et oiu ore d'.;ulrcs. Je lue g.uvK* Ijjen do fiiiu* co.s conlktcncos, 
oune les coiiipiendroit p.i.s; ruuis qiiolqiiclois entre rniliu aiitiva chnsosil faut 
q«e je vous conic tout ctla. 

The object is dill'crciit ; but this is tho ardour wrhich made her 
grandmother, .Iitiio de Chantnl, a saint. Mme. de riovignd's exces- 
sive sensibility on this .scoie w'as no doubt a trial to her friends, 
who even ventured to point out to her that she and her daughter 
worried one another when together ; a lecture which her sense 
and amiability took in good part, saying, aa she repeats it : 

** Faisons done niicux, ina bonne, une autre lois ; remettons-uous en 
bonne reputation ; faisous voir que nous souimes assez raisonuaUes 
pour vivre ensemble,” 8he had high ideas of frioDdrhip and its 
claims, which in diil'erent forms she is constantly laying before her 
daughter. She had even faith in explanation.^, which shows a 
temper formed for intimacy : — ** G'est stmvent faute de se parler 
et do s'oxpliquer que les choses s’uigrissent, les ccuurs se resserrant 
cbocun de leur edtu. ’ Her friends wore devoted to her, and her 
modesty shows itself in the diflidonce of her tone in recognizing 
their devotion, and its claim upon her confidence > 

Jo sals bien qii'oti no meuit point de Tabspnee desca umics ; on on sontjent 
d’auut^ qui sent eucoro plan seuajiblest ; mais il e»t certain que toute la 
vJi^te et toute la sincdritc' qui pent dtre entre des aniira cUea se , 
trouveot entre cen iiersuiinos-l^ et inoi. Leur aniitid nc tiio fait pus ciisuger ' 
d'avis, moie Je veux avoir uu proeddd honnete avee elles ct sincere. ^ 
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Ilut on all those points thn readers of Mine. letters | qu’un priiUonips/’.nTid what slio thiiihs the colour of the trees dtiiv 


can iearn nothin^^ now Irom these volumes ^ which, on tlunr part, 
mix so generally tho imrlit with that which has alivady boon 
printed that it is noi ousy to distintau^le tho new from tlic f»ld. 
For example, arc our readers acquainted with tlio followiii;^ 
lefleclions mion plain woiiu’n, a projws of a crying exumplo of ox- 
travnpailcc, wliicli follow^ some ineenso (»ilbred to her daiVhtm- on 
being gifted with M'tise as well as beauty? All henuliful wouuui, 
however, lire not clever, nod the world* ovenses their follv, “on 
laveur do leur beaut 6 ct du bruit de leiir ieuiuesi! et du ;Tr;*jid 
moiide — 

M/iis tic vciir uno laitle hete, h, «[ui na l-ii*-'!' tout, li' <tf 

travailler aux athiiro.s do sa iiitd^uii, ct, dt* >(> n iulr'' noi iili'iiiop- pai rtt 
eiidi'oif, eetlc oeeasiou d'Cin.' ni'iiie* pio 1 luis ■, f t do -r ’mo 

pardoiuicr tons bC,’!* dc.s.ii'UMiK'iit-^, i|iii n'y pi U'-o n’uleiui'ut p (pii 
ti Qinu 8 C a disC'OUi'ir do touto^ <‘lios(n dp (P I|ut l.i dp^mil uiii<pu'' 

nirnt ^ciipPT, n qui ^0 tioavp (onip ruinpp, toalp aldii'.i'p, t'»iiip :ipp;ibl.'p, 
Eli milieu dcs ])lu,s gmiids ip\ puit • (pdou ]i\ii'--p jivoir, iipt (fwii' Iiomiip, |p 
vnus AVOu^ qui\ cola 1110 nud <'n tiiiio. pt cpip jp \i)iidiois ipi’d v piii nrip 
punition pour colics i|lu (out uu --i m.uivais O'. d*- Iiiu'»^j)ni ctd'-Iiur 
laidciir^ <jiii ^lU'oit bcuiMc uu ruoiin a ipuJqup « la.'p, clip n-lablis* oil uiio 

malsoii. 

riero is an nm’cdote of coiivomL li'o nml (li.-icl[il’ne, which \vi* elve 
as an example of easy dramatn*, e.urativi*, and of not ill- n.iLiirod 
hiitire on the liigh-boni Abbes — 

he p.'inviv Aiiuinio [a f;isb!on;iIil.> |)liV'iP);in] ii’p''! pIiTS il a 

f'alhi rpil(‘r /lu vi^itPiir At ad. hup « l tiu cn-nl sIiI'mIc* <.Lt , piout, » t ptnii a 
vcu;?«'r cllii a ilrlpjidn IouIp- !<*- pnli’*i‘ di- ;i dp .‘ili* (pip uui sfi-iir 

lie Bimn, iMP-^nipci sdo llnnn, iP'i -u iu il" Mi-ilii i ix p, ui 1 bplli--ii m lU 
tous k ^ amis, tons los coir in-, t-iii-'. b icem , tpiit i -t pIi.kh*. I mis Its 
])arloir< sonf (Vtiik's ; t<iii ■■ Ips Jph's lu.'ii - sout <>!> pr\ cs ; toviip , b s im 
soTit ohantcca snris nn'>dn(‘m»lp ; mdlp pt ipI.m liPim aOt oiU. ndttniips ; ct 
(|uaTid on sc plaint, *Mipl:p( ! jp fills obM'jM'i* la i ■ Mai i i tuis u’d. u / p.is 
si wivore. - 1 v’est qiip I’avms roit. J-.I In’pii Ijdiu mi ppul duv 

qu’Amouio ii nils l.i u fonup a ( 'lipji .. 

In fact, Mine, di* Sevipiip’.i ndijjiioii is not of tho «^f>^pl•o onh-r. 
Whatever else she iimy ln\i' iniioiitccl, jisoetiel^m is not <*ou;jeiu.il 
to her toinpcr. Slic obeys luu* ('liuicli; but her lUircserve is neu-r 
more rcinarlv.ible llinn in the little notieis of her pniers, lier 
obHervuiices, her ploasuio ut rohirning lo ‘‘ oollotb* > et petds 
jKiulcta find lier recoil from the Trajipist dinner, “ (Je (|iu‘ \ous 
me ddpeignez horiiblo; jo no oonqii’ciid.^ jvn cclto soite do 
inortilic-alion,’’ cn.trasts maiicdly wilh luu* supper of nine at ibc 
Abbe l*elleti('r'H, at wliicli, not tor tlic table, but fci ilioso wlio s.it 
mind it, we elionld all probably Iium* been mm-s wdliiig guests. 
Nobody bad dined, so })eople uLo willi ii good eonschnice : 

Personru* n’avnit dnifi : muis (li'vuricP', tmis (. ’('Oiif Ip jilus bran rc['as de ' 
Carenie qii’il csl, pp Mbb'dpKsr: Ics pin- boiuv, pum.on>i b-s micux up j 
prolcH. los iiumIIchis ra;;m'iH, Ic nicillciir r iiouiu r, .laiuais uu smqicr u*a cte 
ui 8(ilidcni(‘ni bmi. 

But she ciiti 1)0 equiilly eloquent on a piece of bread and butter; 
on which she and lier sun ileseant — lie dwelling on tlie thinne's’s 
of tho hre/id and iliickne s of llie biitr«‘r, she iiiiding natural s.ilis- 
liiclion ill a fact which that unusiml test brines to light : — 

J'uimo Ic bciirrc clmnnnnt dp la Prevnl.ii* , dnut il iimn vipiit loutp-! Irs 
scin.iiiics ; jo ruimo ct jc Ip miiiip,p cmiimc ‘d fpini- Ibctmiup ; ne-is f.ii-ons 
do.s bcm'rccs iiilinics, (jiu*lt|Upldis •'Ur dc l.i iniplio ; iimis pi ii*,on‘> t..u|i»Hoi a 
vous cTi If-j inniu;eanl ; mmi liU y miirijuc tuiiieiii t Imiips sp^ dpid.s, pl pp (|ui 
me blit pl:u''jr, e’p"l ipip \’\ nianpic .iu'»si tmltp^ Ics nnpuncs ; uoii.s > mi i- 
troiis bipiitbt dc ppti|p‘, lurlK"’ Hues pf dp-i violelles. 

It ivas lier constilutional paiety, her (juiclv ri‘sponse, to ev* rv 
ahadi; of feeling in Liio^e around her, which madcMill tluiierieiijoied 
in Complin V worlliy oi her pen. lier leais Ihov readily, bbe writes 
of herself “Jo sms pleureuse.'’ An ucl of heroimii, the lo.ss of ii 
faithful servant, immortnli/ed in ii very tender euhigi, equally 
invokn them. But a cluaul’id liew of life is oiu* of the eliurms of 
hor writing. M lieu slie is well, she pl.tys wilh her own gaiety 
nud keen .‘ease of lifp, morali/ing all the wliile. A propo.-i of the 
constant medical reimdy — bieeding— then in vogue, ^he write.s 
from tho rouiitrv at tlie ago of sixly-four : — 

Pour in oi, .‘i j’.ivus br-nMi iruin- ‘''di;n«s* j’piivi ni>is uimi bins a fhiiis ; 
c’oBt line dc iiu’^ I iUM>ns pmu pIip nttPutiNc ii iii.i .s.uue. C'l. t <pt ci.il de 
pericetion qui m’auutit qn.i 1 f.ul ei-mu; line jc pi-airois bi--ij mre iminor- 
tollc, si ])«»■ in.'illit'Ur jc iic ii-eis ib s In tniM' i ou ic \ni-< mmuii luic si praiifle 
qiiautite dc iiuuidc. ii lmi'> ul'c; ct • 11 Imi-- lpin\i-, (jiU' (|ii.iit(I )p qmlic le Iiviv | 
j»i vous avoue qiie jc me ib iiic iIp (impIiuip pIipsp ; in u ;m imFinlp up l.iit lanl ; 
cct diet (|U 0 Ic tlcUM' rapldr (pii mulf <|ppiin i.nit dc iipi-Ips. (’<> lut hiuh I 
doutc ail sorlil* de cclle lirhue I|i:e )p Min', jilbil diO; ct'iiirdiliiLllt, hHUS 
rdtle.xion cL ciuineiit, tpic je pmiums bh n ptre uinitcJJ'j. 

ITcc liveliness is always stroiig in its good sense— ?>. she puts tho 
conchisiotis of good scii^e with a viMieitv iull of individual cha- 
racter. This is jiarily owing lo a cert.nii gravity of appreciation 
where otln'r people are apt to conceal their interest under an 
allecUal levity. Thus of her dress: — “.It) siiis dans le mouvement 
do ViVgitatioQ do uiia hiibils ; je suis jiavt.igec ontro Ten vie d’etre 
bien belle ot- la crainie do depeii&er.” Again, when bhe deacribea 
a designed fnr the Juina'c of ono of her daughters 

friends:— 

Je piifiKiii mercredi tlicz la B'Ksrav.** ; jc inuuioi!< dVnvic dc \oir la prr- 
ruqne, mais pile ctmt c:id.,illcp. Kilo iu a.ssuru que oVtoit In plus Lcllo 
chcao da mcmlr, la pim, vi\c, la plm, (iL-ccMiidc, la jihis ii.ihiiclJc, la plus 
pnilaiitc. 111 plus jeunr, la plus midu^niitc, lii plus blonde, in plus 
Mlipi'cnHUte ; ct tjue pounii (|ac Mmu-obcit y Vi.a/ut m'ldcmcnt passer U*» 
doSgUclle t'cruit uiisd bicn apii's Jo voyrum qii’cn pa, taut de l’an.s. Maid 
COtte bonne DTlsears etoit bien cn coi'erc rontic la douaiie ; il on coftto 
plus de cent francs, * 

Her mind, poetical aa well as acute and pi-actical, throws itself 
heartily into country life when obliged to live in the country. She 
liiftkeB discorcu'ies in iinlure, and asks her daughier “ co que e’eat 


ing the hist week— “ V ous alle/. dire du vert. I'oint flu tout, cost 
du rouge"; and thmi bdlows a vor)^ graceful description. Sho 
compares the nigliLin;rriies of Brittany and Provence: — “ petit© 
riviere qni est dans e^t endvoit eu attiro deux ou troia, muia fort 
inreriear.s aux votiw. il.^ n’out ni tant d’anionr ni tant de science ; 
a peine disent-ils h'- emiplets les plus cominuus.’' 

Money 1*^ a f niisi.tiil. topic. She cant got her nmts ; for ehe says 
of her Breton tenants, “Jo no vois que dos gens qui nio doivent 
(It; rargciit et (pd n\uit point de pain, qni coucJmnt am* la paillo 
ot qni plemvjjt ; quo voiile/.-voiis quo jo lour ftisse?’* Perhaps it 
was not only the bunlens laid upon tho peasantry that produced 
tills mirFer.ilih' (lest it ulioii, for tdse whore she gives her son’s dell- 
nit ion of a Ih-(<ton ; — “ ("cst un homme qui no ae 16 ve jamais quo 

r ioiir ])oire, el qni no so coiicho jamais quo pour avoir 
m." She lias to .'ijiologi/e to her dniighter for having 
said in an olVhund way that she must find money and ]uiy their 
(frundtd dofft^s — “cav dii ivsti* je ne trouve rien do pins miracuhnix 
que do trouver de l avgeut.” .Slie has Miiiall debts of her own which 
compel her (u fri\e up a winter in l\iri.s- an unspeakable sacrilico 
to lioiie.my — under tliL' ir.'iol VO “ de liiiir ma vie avee honnenr ot 
a ms (jiK* pt'r.'ouiie .<1* iilaigno (le moi." The inner life of strug-glo 
and dilliciilty w hich the e givat pe(»ple liveal amid all their ]U‘j do 
and spliMidonr is cmiowsly brought out in Ihe.-ie familiar letters. Wo 
see Llie wrong side of I no i.ijie^try. Another fact incidentally conics 
out wdiicli beam iipnn ivceiit ilisciHsioiis. She writes ( 16(^4.) to In^r 
daughter alter a joiirm y : — ‘‘J(‘ suppi .-e quo les voleurs de Vise 
vous anronl laisse piis‘-er; ceiix quo vous avez lrouv(?3 on chcmiri, 
p(*n(lns et roiu'i, (dounit ou doiveiit tdre des jmse-ports.'^ 

d'he great ehurm of those letters is tin' writer’s absoliito freedom 
from vanity, etibrt, or ODiMcime'iK'fcH. »She receives praise for tlieiii, 
and is glad that liny please; but she never alludes to In^r own 
s(ic(‘(‘>s(‘s : we hear of no social liiuinplis ; it is through her love for 
; her friends that wo Ic.irn their estimale of her. She has a line ear 
I for vie, She tall-s of somebody’s < In’cn d's stplc. Shi' gently 
! disclaims her daughters comparison of her own to that of Vidtiiru ; 
I and w'o only once deb'cl tho rccognit joji of lier pow'crs when she .sav s 
I of u tavouritc dejamdent, whom sbo somciiiiK'S gets to wrilo Ian* 
' reports of Imallh, “ She wTiles like But w‘e gat lier lier ideal 
! of a letter iVom tho pleiisnve shr* (ale.’S in one iroin her grand- 
danghtejr, the oventnai inheritor of her own letters: — 

Men fils cst tr.insiuii’tc dc la b ftre di* Paiilirw'. Pile cst tdiite lelic, teiile 
n.'Uiirellt’, l<>u|t)uis top.lc jilcirio do ic«'(>amii,'..incc d" I’ameur qa’eii liii fait 
1 I 'mm-ur d’.ivoir jkuu olio. JCdv r<imn;,in: rr (jui t' m/if', >>u iit(riipt‘ re tpa c.*{>/ 
-/* Ax/r, dll .style de sa clicio miimiin. 

The iTcqio Is a goud one, but it requires some tmieh of kindred 
genius to profit by it. 


nradiTTOx AQtiATmjM cask. 

W IJRN tho question ns to tho opening of the Aquarium at 
ihiglitoii ou Suiidavs was under di.-icussion in 1875, it was 
clearly foreseen tJiat the J till wliieli tlie Home (Secretary had in- 
IrodiKUal as a i‘enj]»ron)iso would leave i ho law very much a» it 
was, w’ilh tlie ndditjnn of a trnublesomo element of uucei’tainty ; 
and that it w’lis, iherclbre, not really u sidtleinent of the diHieulty. 
'I’lie qiK'slion was raised under tlio xVet 21 (.h'orgo 111. c. 49-, 
which was passed lo “j.mvent abuses and profanations of lliii 
Lord’s day, called Sunday," and had speehil reference, lirst, 
to a Sunday evcnir.g promenade held at Carlisle House in 
Soho Square, vvliii li Jti.Miop Porteus, tho chief pioinoter of tho 
Bill, dimoimced as “ a new'specii'S of ditj^ipation and profnneness ” ; 
and, becondly, lo Sunday evening mootings which were lield in 
public rooms, under llin nanioH of Christian Societies, Bel igiou-s^ 
Societies, Theological A ciideinies, ami so un, and at which — her© 
the Bishop is again oiu* aulliority- all sorts of theologicid questions 
wero discus.sed by ignorant and unauthurizi^d pei'tsons, “to the de- 
bt ruction of all religious principle." It will bo observod that, ns to 
tho eocoiid of the.s(' objects, the Act has no hearing vv-hatever 
tm such (in (etablishiiKMit ns an Aquarium; and ns to tho 
former, tho ground of prohibition was that it was a place in 
w'hicb, as tlio proprietois said, people lueredy walked up ami 
duwu, talked, and drunk lea and colfce, bub which Bishop 
Ih'rtcus (leciuied, probably wilh some degree of truth, to be chiefly 
ficijuented by disreputable persons for immoral purposes, a charge 
which has not been made agaiust the Brighton Aquarium, 
and, oven if it had, would be simply a miiitor of police. 
Tho Act is therefore practically obsoioto, and does not in the 
least apply to the circumstances of the present day. It waa 
eutirely lost sight of during a long series of years, until it was 
raked up in 1875, there can bf.N' no doubt that it was only to 
this oblivion that it owed its slumbering exiatonce. Nevertheless, 
as it is still part of the statute-book, tho courts of law have of course 
no alternative but to give etfect to it; and though, in point of ffict, 
its provisions have no relation to the place of public amiveeiuent 
which isatiacked,and whichwnsexpresdlysanctionedbyaprivateAct 
of rarliomcnt in 1869 as a provision for useful and agreeable itjcrett- 
tion, there is suthcieiit vagueness in its lanijunge to emupol 
tlio Judge.s to decide that the Aquarium came within the letter, if 
not within the spirit, of tho statute, dtistice Blackburn, in 
deliveriug hi.s opinion, said he was niimid the Act mu^t be enforced 
in this case, although be had becfn anxious to iind a hole by which 
be might avoid siich a decision. Justice Field took tbo same 
view, Hint, as long as tho law remained, they wore obliged 
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to act as they bad done, though reluctantly. Thus, while 
the origiual purpose of the statute luis been quite oxliaustod, 
the provision remaiiiB in force by which a coininoa informer 
is eusbied to claim a penalty of 200/- from any oliender. 
In consequence of this decision, the Home Secretary, who avowed 
bis own sympathy with reasonable freedom, and uudertoolc to do 
wbat be (iiild to check any abuse of the po^vers of the law, biougiit 
forward in 1875 a measure, called “the llemission of Penalties 
BUI,” in fulhlinent of this pledge, by which it was declared to be 
“ lawful for tho Crown to remit, in whole or in part, any penalty, 
lino, or forloituro imposed or recovered for any oITenco under the 
Act.” The Homo Secretary was thou asked, on behalf of the 
Brighton Aquarium and other eiiuilttv establish monts, to pro- 
tect them against all flues being luvied againat them \ but ho 
refused to do so in general terms, and adhered to liis original 
proposal to reserve the right of thtj Crown to remit them when- 
ever it should think lit. 

The Bill was accordingly passed in tliis form ; but it was obvious 
to any one who examined its provisions that it left llio question 
very much as it was before. In dealing with this subject ut the 
time we predicted the unsatisfactory state of things which has 
now arisen, and suggested a simple a utleflectual remedy, which waa 
that, as the Homo JSecretiiry, in onler to remove any doubt as to liis 
power to remit lines under this Act, had found it necessary to 
introduce a Bill to that eflect, ho might, while he was about it, 
also propose a douse requiring tho assent of the Law Olficera 
of the Crown as an indispensable preliminary to a prosecul ion. In this 
way the general principle of the Act ^vo^ld be maintained, while 
at the same time ila enforcenicut would ho left to the discretion 
of a responsible authority who is natiually bensitive to public 
opinion, and uot at all likely to bo led into foolish attacks on 
social freedom. If in any case the Govomujcut thought it uectis- 
sary to direct a prosecution, there w'ould be a strong presumption 
that it wat' really required in the interest of morality or public order. 
Thus Iho judicial decision of last week iui;jht have been averted 
if tbo auggeslion which we made, and for which a precedent may 
bi) found iu tbo case of a similar sLatuto of Charles II., had been 
adopted a couple of yeara ago. During tluit interval tho legal, 
obligations of the Aquarium have been kepi in suspen.‘<e. The 
maimgers Imvo, it appears, complied with uH Lho8ugge,stiona of the 
Home OHice ns to the manner m which tho Aquarium slould bo 
conducted cm Sundays— such as tho cessation ot music and news- 
papers, and tho closing of tho restaurant during certain hours — so 
as to obviate the objections which some persona might have. But 
nevertheless auy coimnon informer ia allowc(l to exact, and, if lie 
chooses, to pocket, a tine of 200/. for an infraction of the Act of 
George HI. j and, though it is in the power of the Homo 
Secretary, if lie thinks it tit, to remit tho penalty, this is a 
matter which is left entirely at his dibcretion, and, in the 
absence of any distinct rule, there is no saying how he may at any 
time decide. 

The recent action of 011x110810110 v. the Brighton Aquarium Com- 
pany app(‘iirs to have been begun ns far back ns August 17, 1875 j 
but tlic prosecution has been delined, Iniuging up the amount 
of pimalUes impending for opening on Simdjiys to 1,400/. or 
1,600/. There were, it will be remembered, two previous cases 
of common informerb’ proceedings under Ihe old .\ct. In 1S74 
Mr. Terry was the prosecutor, and there was a decision ugaiiibt 
the dofenijftnt,s. Afterwards there was a friendly suit-,” Warren r. 
the Brighton Aquarium Oompany, and a case was stated for the 
opinion of the Kxchequer CVmrt, wlicn, as Mr. liussell said, itn; 
iSolicitor of the Treasury acted entirely in a friendly way, Itcamo 
before tho Goiirt on tho nth June, 1875, and fho decision was 
again unfavourablo to the Aquarium Company, though tho .Fudges 
expressed regret that they had no alternative but to enforce the 
Act. In Itecember 1875 Mr. llolfe, holding a position iu a 
public, oliico, brought a series of actions to recover statutory 
penalties from several newspapere and a Ilailw'ay Company whicli 
had published advertisements of tho Aquarium; and, accord- 
ing to a statement made tbo other day by^ Mr. Kusscll, who 
appeared for the Company, Mr. Tilden, their solicitor, found 
that “ Mr. Bolfe was amonablo to argmacut,” and ready to with- 
draw from the action on the’paymont of a sum to inecl his co.st9 
and expenses. After, however, Mr. Giidlestone's action was raised, 
an aiTOugement was made between the Company and Air. Kolfo 
that ho should lend his name as plaintill’iu an action for ponnltus 
which covered all the Sundays on which the Aquarium had boon 
opened, but waa uot to receive anything for it j and at tho tiial, 
on tlio 28th of October, the Oomjiany inado no defence, and judg- 
ment for 2,0c o/. was marked against them. That was in llpril 
1875. Mr. Gudlesiones action for a i*ecovery of tho penalty 
for the Aquarium having been open on Sunday the 15th of 
August, 1875, now been tried; and again the judgment has 
been against the Company. For the plaintiif it was ai*gucd that 
the judgmont in Rolfe’s case had been obtained by covin and collu- 
eion ; and, though the defendant denied this, and tho Solicitor- 
General, who appeared for the prosecution, tulmitted that, as a 
lawyer, he could not say what was the preciso meaning of covin, 
Baron Oleasby held that the charge had been proved, and pointed 
out that ettect must bo given to statutes as they existed, wliat- 
ever might be thought of their character : and tho jtu'y returned a 
verdict lor the pkiutilf to the amount claimed. 

Thus, oa matters now atand, thei'e have been several actions in 
which the Aquarium Company hoa had penalties imposed on % and it 
would seem tinit the Hume Secretary is not prepared to direct thtare- 
BBisaion of them. It is evident therefore that, while the law remains 


an it is, theso continuous proceedings wgaiiv^t ibo Company practically 
involve a prohibition of ihu i>pcnirig of ilua Aquarium on Sundays. 
Moreover, the law applies indiscrimimilely to all kinds of publics 
amusements, however qtyet, iiiuocent, aud respeclablo, on a Sun- 
day, when any payment ia made for admission. At tlie trial in 
1875 the Solicitor-General, in i‘<;ply lo tho Chief Baton, dis- 
tinctly stated that, apart altogether fvouA any performances, any 
park *^or garden would come within the Act if people 
paid to go in; and it was at the time alw) admitted by the 
llome iSecreUiry that this was a sound ruling, and must 
he generally applied. At tbo Brighton Aqiririuin the Homo 
Secretav}’^ views have apparently been fully carried out ns to stop- 
ping the newapapers and tho mn. 4 c, wliicli on Sundays has always 
beeu of a sacred kind, and limiting th<j time during which 
refre-slinients can be obtained; and the builcling is used only 
03 a promenade, enlivened by tho sight of tho lishos. But all 
this does not matter. Tho Act is coiihtruod us making such a 
placo a “disorderly bou&o”; and tho Homo Secretary hesitates 
to remit tho liru'S. Jt is dear that an establishment of this 
kind cannot be kept up if it ia con-Htiintly exposed to actions 
for poualtios raised by “ coinmou iuforiuer.s,” for reasoua which 
may or may not bo honest and disintoro.sted. No aspersion 
can bo fairly cast on tlui clmractcr of tho visitors to tho 
Aquarium, who walk quitdly up and down, and conduct 
tliomaelves with unquofrtionablu propriety, os Ihei^ is the 
ovideiico of the police to show, ^'et it is hold that thisplaco must 
be shut up on Sundays, wJnio Ihero aro any iiiiiubtu’ of public- 
houses ana beor-.shops ouUido to w hich peopltJ go for the solo pur- 
pose of driidiing, and where they find nothing whatever to supply 
interest or amusement. This is certainly a very strange way 
of encouraging temporance. I'liefe is no subject on which it 
may bo assumed that the great body of the people of this 
country are so perfectly agreed aa that tho olworvaiico ot Sunday 
ought to bo q uiet and orderly, mid an interval of healthy reposo in the 
best sense of tho word ; but, on tho other liund, there ia no desire 
for tho enforeeuu'nt of Puritanic dulnesa and solemnity. Tliere 
arc 301110 cases, of course, in which roatrictions require to be applied, 
and there must bo some authority to deal witli such matters; but 
the present system of leaving it to any fanatics or jublxiw to e.xlart 
money by help of law from the proprictord of respectable places of 
iiniubumont, wliiidi do not olVoiid the goriural sonso of propriety, is 
altogether iudefeu.sible, especially when tho dilliculty might, as 
w'o havo sir \vu, be so easily ntljusLed. All that need l>o done is 
the ))a.s8iijg of a single brief claiu-e, uuildng tho lisseut of the 
Attornoy-Gtneral a ’lunjesaary condition id’ bringing an action ot 
ibis kind. 


VKWr. lUtlDGICH. 

A VERV useful measure almo.^1 run iU unpretending course 
through Purlin iiu'iil. W ith that patience, at once ao Ghris- 
tian and so uiireiisonable, which clmivicterizca iiuglishnieu in the 
conduct of their municipal allaiis, the inhubi bints of Loudon ha\e 
for many years t'udured to see tlio possiige of the Thames biu'red ut 
many poiuts uguiust all who weio not possessed of, or roaily to 
produce, a halfpenny toil. It was inevitable i>orluip8 that the 
older metropolitan bridges should thus diseoiirngo tbo trailic which 
the.y were hitended to facilitate, because, before the creation of the 
Metropolitan Board «f Works, there was no authority outeido the 
C-ity which had the power to oli.irgo the ratepayers with the cost 
of building new bridges. But it is strange that the Biaird of 
Works should ha\e been in exirtlence so long, and have done 
BO much, and 5 el left tho bridge.^ to continue private under- 
takiug-s. Tliey were I’Mivly, if ever, successful undertakings; for 
there is Boinethiiig iu luunan nilure tliat spocially re-sonts 
a toll-gate. If travellers can avoid passing through one, they 
will; and as by going souiu way round it was uaiially pos- 
sible to lind a free bridge, tho toll- bridges were a good deal less 
used tluiu their sanguine builders expected. It may havo been 
owing to this circuiubtanco that tho Board of Works loft them so 
long unnoticed. Tlie Coiporaliou of London set a good example 
in freeing Southwark Bridge; but it was not until 1873 that any 
BtU'iouB proposal was mndo te deal with the twelve toll-bridges 
that romuiued botween Itammorsinith aud l >eplford Creek. After 
two failures, a Bill was very nearly carried iJirough tho House of 
Commons last Session. It broke down, however, at tho hist 
moment upon a (piestion arising out i;f iht^ ix'spoclivu liabilities of 
tho metropolitan ratepayors aud the inliabitiinta of the metro- 
politan counties of Suirey and AliddJesex. This year tho 
lionrd of Worlcs has been more successful. Tho ten toll- 
bridges will Iw purcluvwd by tho Board of Works wilhiu 
two }cars after tho passing of the Act. For tho pay- 
ment of the purchase-uioiieys and for compensation * to tw 
various interests allectcd by the disfeolutiou of tho several 
Companies, thoy Buaid is empowered to bovwiw 1,500,000/., 
and the couuties of Aliddlescx aud Surrey will contribute 
1,200/. a year each for ever, this payment being accepted as a dis- 
charge of all liabilities to which tho inhabitauts may now be sub- 
ject for iho repair of any britlgo. Tho two foot-bridges at 
Charing Gross. and Oaimon IStreet will contijuio to be kept up by 
the South-Eastern Railway' Company, tlw money paid in this in- 
stance merely going to extinguisii the toLs. It is to be presumed 
that the Company will not consider it any jKirt of their coutmci to 
replace the disixipuiabld wooden steps which now tfive aeuwss to 
the Charing Cities bridge by something more w'ortliy of tho site, 
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and of the massive, if iip:ly, Btructuro to wliicli they are attached, 
fn that case the Board ol’ Works wijl bo btmnd, in common justice 
to their own Mnibankmmit, to make a proptir approach to the 
bridge. Tho present steps were apparently modelled upon the 
wooden panj^ways which used to couuect ihe old floalinj^ piers 
with the shoro. ^J'liey were in place when they abutted on a mass 
of tidal mud, but. they have no proper connexion with the long 
line of quay \ipon which they now look down. 

It will be interesting to iho effect which this ine}i.'<iiro will 
have upon the vast tratlic which has daily to pass from one side 
of the river to the other. Those who are inclined to bo too hope- 
ful al>out tlio easb with which they will make tho passage of the 
Thames now that the travellers are distributed over fo many addi- 
tional roads may perhaps be chastened by tho rec.ollectiou that the 
worst complaints about the block on l iondou Bridge hav(' boon 
beard since 8outhwark Bridge was opened free. But Southwark 
Bridge is not fortunate in its approaches. (Jn whichever side you 
leave it you Gnd yourself in a region in which you have no busi- 
ness and out of which there is no vi.siblo cHcnpc. It is iriipt^sible 
not to cherish brighter hopes of AValerloo Bridge. A road that 
Imds straight from one of the most crowded streeth to one of the 
moat used of Boiidon railways ought to be full of pa^nengors, at all 
events in the morning and evening. As a matter of facL, there are 
just enough cnbs to maintaiu a block at I he toll-gate, and when it is 
considered that, in aceounting for this block, the time necessary to 
iludthe twopence or tho eliango from a larger coin hn-^ bo reckoned 
in, it will bo seen that this represents hut a inoder.ile amount of 
substantive Irnilic. There can bo no doubt that at present people 
do go out of their way to escape a t(dl, because, in addition to 
tho d 7>nm argument derived from the (»l)served tendencies and 
dispositions of mankind, there is tlie positive evidence of one of 
the directors of the Albert Bridge Company. The C.helsea Sus- 
pension Bridge is tlie projHjrty of the Coiernment, and is open free 
on the four Bank IloUdays. Mr. Newiiuirch considers this a most 
unjustifiablo act, and he give.s as his reason that his Cornjiaiiy 
have siitlered n contiscatioii of tolls to the. cxt<mt of twenty 
pounds on each occasion.” If the (/lielsea Bridge %vere altogether 
free, the Albert Bridge Company would, lie thlnK.s, bo ruined, 
because tho trallic would all go over the free bridge. The ("hair- 
man of the Itaminersniith Bridge Coiiipany say.s 'hat, when Kew 
Bridge tviis freisi from tolls some four or (ive years ago, 
tho Couipiiny lost from three to four huudrtal pounds the lirst 
oar, though there is a distance of two imh'- between the 
ridge^. In a great many cases in London theie is really no 
reason except the existence or iion-evis<enc«S of a toll for going 
over one bridge rather than another. Thi.s holds good especially 
of Westminster, Waterhio, and BlaeklViar.s Bridges ; and it is quite 
po8.siblo that the tratlic which is now maiuly eoulined to the first 
and iRflt-immed bridge may in future bo distulmted pretty evenly 
oyer nil three. 

A Btill more important benefit wdll perhaps be conferred by the 
redistribution of foot trallic wdiich imiy ho looked for. Two of the 
most promising .sources of discomfort in London are overcrowd- 
ing among liu? jioor, mid the dilliculty of finding houses at inoilerate 
rents among the classes immediately above the poor. The abolition of 
toll-bridges ought to have some eift-ctinboili these ca.'^es. A largo 
proportion of the working class find it neceRsary, or all but ncres- 
wary, to live within au easy distance of their employment. Tlio 
man who works at a regular trade in which the hours are fixed — 
and n workman is never wauled except within those hours may 
bo able to live near a railway hlutiori ti mile or two oil'. But lh.it 
large number of persons wln).so labour is essentially oeeasional 
and uncertain, including under this hcail all Uio dependents 
on tidier people, and those wlio in turn supply the wants 
of these dependents, must live pretty dose to their work. 
The opening of a bridge may make a very great difference to this 
class as regards overcrowding. The Surrey side of the Thames i.4 
now absolutely dosed against many of this da.RS. If they work 
anywhere in a direct lino north of Waterloo Bridge, they must 
either go some way round to get over tho river, or they must pay 
a halfpenny each time they go between their work and their 
home. Both allernativea are equally out of the quefltiou. They 
cannot tjparc the time needed to go round, and they cjinnot spare the 
money needed to go straight, ("onsequeutly, they have to live ns 
wpll as to work on the north side of the ri ver, and then overcrowding 
follows BB a neceasary consi‘(Juence of the soarcity of room and 
the costliness of rents. Tho abolition of tho loll on Waterloo 
Bridge may make nil the dill'eroiico to these people. Kveu to a 
dass a good deal above them the saino considenitions may 
have real weight. A halfilenny is not a largo toll, but a halfpenny 
daily means sixpence a week, and sixpence n week means more 
than a pound added to the yearly rent, indeed it means in most 
castis good deal more than this ; fur after llio first fow years 
there, arc usually children to be paid for whoso schools or work 
may lie on the wrong side of the bridge, Perhaps, on an avomge, 
tlie toll would be tantamount to an addition of 3/. to the yearly 
..rent ; and when a prudent young clerk is hesitating where to live, 
it mfi'hes a differoned to him whether ho has to pay 15/. or 18/. a 
year for lodging. It is safe to Fuy that tho more, freely tho popula- 
tion of London is allowed to circulate from one part of the city 
to anotheiv^i^he better able it will be to make tho best of tho 
circumstanct^B under which it boa to live *, and, looked at from this 
point of view, tho present Bill may be a| useful as many measures 
\ of conBidorably gf^«tcr pretensiors. 


TIIK COTTON MANCFACTURE IN ENGLAND AND 
AMEUICA. 

t pOII a long series of years Iho American people have supported 
■ a policy of prolocf ion to native industry for the piirposo of 
mriklng Ibem.^elvcs iudopendeut of the inanufacturoa of loroign 
nations. Within certain limits, it mu.st he adipittod, they have 
.<iiicceede<l. Their policy has been aided by a variety of favouring 
circumstancts. The discovery of gold in ("aliforriia added eiior- 
inoMsly to the purchasing power of tho country ; the vast influx of 
iinmigranl.M from Europe increased tho population at nn unproco- f 
denied rate; the immense sums lent for industrial objects by tlxi 
capitalists of London, Anisterdain, and I’rankfort angmouted in- 
onlinaioly the expenditure of the community ; and the constant 
extension of the railway pystem, by pushing the limits of 
cultivation further und further forward, every year increased the 
national pro^'perity in an unexampled way. I'hese and several 
other co-operuting causes multiplied to an exceptional degree the 
consuming power of the people, and, ns a prohibitive tariff shut out 
foreign goods to a very large extent, they sliiuulaled in the same 
proportion the growth of native manufactures. Whether those 
manufactures will be nblo to Husiniii competition remains to be aocu 
w henev er protection is nbandoned. In the meantime, however, they 
make the I billed States as nearly self-sufficing as in the nature of 
things the most siinguino Aiiiei ican could expect. But it is beginning 
to he found out that the siicce.s.s has been loo complete. Tho natural 
und ine.vitabhj result of the bounty olfered to mnmifactureH was 
to tempt into tJieiii an iiiiuioderato proportion of tho capital, 
labour, and enti‘rprise of the country, it ha.s for many years been 
a sUuuling complaint with American observers that the rural dis- 
tricts were U ing exhaiisti'd for the henetit of the urban. Indeeil 
tho steady mignition of tlie sons and daughters of the farmers into 
towns was one nf the evils which tho (tranger movement was in- 
iendiHi to ^edre^s ; and it is notorious that an undue proportion of 
tho emigrants uLo settled down in the cities. In liict, the artificial 
prefmvnee giveii to maniitaclures over agriculture had the efiect oi‘ 
multiplying mumifiictures unduly. As long as foreign capital 
continued to How steadily in, the Con.st‘qiieiiees were not roeog- 
iri/.ed. Aniencans did not perceive, or were unwilling (0 acknow- 
ledge, that their pro.sperity was due to foreign conlributions of men 
and moiHW. und they llalteied themselves that their country was 
exempt from the laws of political economy. But the cud was all 
tho more sev(*re for being long postponed. Four years ago there 
was a ]»nnic which (le.stioveil the. prosperity that hud seemed so 
vigorous, and ever since trade Iiiih been stagiuiul , and manufactures 
at a .standstill. For tho moment, at any rale, production, which 
had so long been subjerded to tho forcing proc»*ss we have been 
describing, finds itselt far in excess of the consuming power of the 
populati<»n. In their distresH manufacturers are looking out for 
injvv markets, and are endeavouring to establish an export trade.. 

It is cvide.neri of the jmrely artificial growth of these bidiustries that 
even in the pre.«enL depreased state of busiriess they are uiiablo 
to undersell tVneign competitors in foreign markets. However, 
the American niaiiufacturers are persevering, and the most recent 
proposal is to compete with Lancashire in cotton go()d8 for the 
custom of liulia and (fiiina. Whe>n the cotton exports of the 
IJniti'd States lit present amount to only ono-fii’tieth part of those 
of the l -mteil Kingdom, it miiy perhaps be thought a wild a<lvon- 
ture. It i.'», however, never wise to ilospisc a competitor. Every 
himuin eiilurpri.'O must liavo a beginning sum© time or other*, and 
therefore thi.s proj(*ct should not be pronounced hopeless because 
it is us vet only a project. In any case, it is worth while inquir- 
ing on what grounds aucecss is anticipated. 

The main ground relied upon i.9 tho greater cheapness of the raw 
material. Ck»nsidei ing all that we hear of the difficulties thrown in 
tho way of tlie imuiutacturer by labour disputes, by the rise of 
wages, and the obbtructivoness of tho Trade-lJnions, it will 
perliap.s surpri.so most persons to bo told that in ordinary cotton 
goods the raw material stands for from 45 to 70 per 
cent, of the cost of production, whereas labour amounts to no 
more than from 17 to 27 per cent. The raw material, that is, is 
from nearly twice to more than four times a heavier item than labour. . 
This fuct prove.H liovv much more important to tho prosperity of 
tho industry are improvement in tho mode of cultivation, cheapening 
of carriage, and saving of waste than anv reduction of wages. 
But tlie Aineric.an manufacturers assert tkat they can provide 
themselve.s with cotton at a price three-quarters of a cent, per 
pound lower than Lancashire spinners can do, and that this saving 
allow.s them to pay 33 per cent, higher wages. There is a curious 
dispute on this point which illustrates the difficulty of ss- 
certaining what might seem to be the simplest facta. For 
some Liverpool authorities deny tho correctness of tho New 
York Btalemcut. It is to be home in mind that tho 

American manufactures of which we speak are not situated 
in the Southern States. If they were, there could of course 
he no room fur doubt. They would be on the spot where the 
cotton is gi'own, and naturally would obtain it vojy much 
cheaper. But the manufactures of the Southern States 
are unimportant. Those which think of competing with 

Lancashire are situate in New England. Now the mstanco 
from New Orleans to Fall River, or Providence, is p^tically as 
great as the distance to Manchester. By railway, indeed, the 
distance would be much shortened \ but^ on the other hand, the 
cost of carriage would be considerably increased. At the same 
time, however, it is to be observed that the cotton would be 
received in a drier and cleaner condition. On the whole, thon^ 
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the evidence is by no means conClitoiVe thfet tto manafacturer of thrown open,, it is toTi^raUy contain that opposinff parties will ho 
Maftsachasette or Rhode Isl^d can obtain his ^tton so much found to aesenl, the ouds^tbit it is tho best, the other that it is the 
cbcMiper than it can he had in t»iverpool as to mA«0 a material woiet ICxhthitlon that has -ever been seen. A certain number of 
diderence in tho cost of production. Liverpool has one iunnen^ peopl^ no d(^bt may 4way9 havu intelligible reasons for obioCtinir 
advantage over all rivals j it is not merely the greatest market in u> the Exhibition; on jwrsonal grounds, wbile'^^others, in their 
tho world, it is nearly equal to all other markets put together. It individual delight, may be blinded to its gen^l faults. This 
consequently regulates prices everywhere ; and growers can year an additional oxcitoniont is aiforded to the curious by the 
always bo sure or finding purchasers for any quantities, however opening of thta Orosvonor Gallerji incoming which very vague 
largo, which they may send. This circumstance nalurn 11 v makes notions hav43 boon generally' cutcrlSinod. It oas b^u supposed to 
Livert)Ool a' cheaper market tlian any other at neari; me suine be, among other things, cither a homo for picture!' r^ectod by tho 
^stance from the cotton-fields. Academy or a daiing opposition to that august body. The ^foct 

^Another allegation of tho American manufacturers is that the that Academicians have coutrih Med to it is enough Ip prove that 
cost of labour is now as low in New England as in Lancashire, both these id.'-.is were faLse. Tho foundation for^them will be 
\Vo have already seen that this matter has less importance than is discovored to lie in tho fact that advantages of dpa<^ have enabled 
usually attached to it, since labour amounts to only a fifth or a Sir Ooutts l.indsay to dispose bis pictures far eatw- 

fourth of the cost of production. Still dear labour, udded to otlier foctorily than can bo done on tbe crowded wall# of the 
disadvantages, woula ovcrweijrbt a competitor. The matter h Academy. Rivalry, however, cannot be said to exist b^t^ween 
therefore of moment. But it is impossible to decide whether labour two institutions or which one is, as it were, the complement 
is really dearer or cheaper in New England than with us. High wages of tho other. Perhap*», if the Royal Academy were that impossible 
by no moans imply dear labour. Mr. Brassoy tolls us, on the con- thing, a perfect institution, there would have been no^Jtoom or 
trary, that his father found the highly paid EngUsh navvy a occas.ion for tho Grosvenor Oiillery, the otH^ning of which ought 
cheaper workman than the poorly paid Continental. Evidently it to subdue the troubled minds of pei>plo who have beai^.^ed to 
is not the amount paid, but tho W4>rk obtained for it, which is of protest that in London there is no chance of pictures 
consequence to the emplbyer. There is another circuinstanco seen. 

which complicates tho question in the cmiso before us. It is that Returning to the Academy and its general merits thft year, it 
women and children are more generally employed in the mills of would ni that, while there are not many works of any startling 
littncashire than in those of New England. Even, liowever, prominence, the general level is at any rate not lower than that to 
if we agree that lalioiir is as cheap in America ns here, which wo have of late years been accustomod, It is noticeably, 
that would not aflect the problem of competition. Eor that there are many instances both of young and establislIwK^ ‘ 
it is quite clear lliat wages h<ive fallen so low only neon use of tho painters from whom much might have been expected, but ' 
unexampled distress that prevails. As soon as business revives from whom little has come. One or two young men have 
and oiuplnymcnt becomes plentiful, wages will again rise. But come suddenly to the front, while others who fulj 

production for the foreign market is deleriuia«id, not by the rates of promise have as suddenly disappeared. As to general 
existing at exceptional periods, but by the normal and ut-ual character of the pictures, what is at a liret glance most striking 
rale.s. There is one aspect, however, in which this question of is the want of interesting subjects, or, m other words, the 


unexampled distress that prevails. As soon as business revives from whom little has come. One or two young men have 
and oiuplnymcnt becomes plentiful, wages will again rise. But come suddenly to the front, while others who fulJ 

production for the foreign market is delcriuia«id, not by the rates of promise have as suddenly disappeared. As to general 
existing at exceptional periods, but by the normal and ut-ual character of the pictures, what is at a liret glance most striking 
rale.«. There is one aspect, however, in which this question of is the want of interesting subjects, or, in other words, the 
wages is supremely important. It proves conclusively that to the want of imagination, except such part of it as finds expression in 
poor man Brotectiou is doubly oppressive. It makes the articles ho landscaiv^ and portrait. It would seem that the tendency of 
t)uvH iirlificialiy dear, and it diininislu's tho vtiluo of his lab>>ur. The English art ns hero I'opresented is to aim at reproduciojk reality wilih 
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rate cf wage's is now nearly at the same level on both sidt?s of tho 
Atlfintic. Actually, however, it is lower in New England, because 
tho cost of living is greater there than here. Our stnt^'mont is 
proved by tho fact that more steerage paasengera returnod from 
jVmeriiiR lost year than went there, showing that the market for 
labour there was worse than he^^e. It may be objected that the 
present is an exceptional time. And so it is. But Mr, Henderson, 
Olio of tho Factory Hub-Inspectors, tells us, as the result of bi.s 
inejuiries in New England last summer, that even in prosperous 
years tho condition of tbe working classe.s is no belter there than 
ht're j they receive Iiigher wages, but the cost of living is also pro- 
portionately higher. 

Another ground relied upon by tho American manufacturer is 
the firll that has talcen place within the last four years in tho other 
charges of working a factory. Here, again, the mistake is made 
of assuming that a state of thing.s which is tho direct result of over- 
production, panic, and consoqnent stagnation, will be permanent, 
and will enaolo mills to ho worked more cheaply than they ever 
could have been before. It is only necessary to call attention to 
the error. In ordinary times it costs nearly twice os much to 
estnblish a factory in New England as in Lancashire, and the 
capital so invested bears nearly twice the rate of interest. But it 
is what prevails in ordinary times that regulates production. 
Moreover, tho division of labour is not carried as far in America 
as in this country ; consequently much of the capital lies idle. 
Lastly, the motive power employed is not as efleclive, as 
constant, or as certain, and it is not cheaper. It follows that, 
as regards all llieso circumstances, the American manufacturer | 
labours under a disadvantage. There are, however, two im- 
portant points to be noted in his favour. The first is that the 
American workpeople are more temperate than tho English, Mr. 
Henderson stat-es that labour disputes are quite as frequent and 
bitter in New England ns in Lancasbire, though tho diversion of 
the operujtives renders the Trade- Unions less powerful. The source 
from which the supply of factory hands is now mainly drawn — the 
French Oanadian population— is also a fruitful cause of difficulties. 
On tbe other hand, tue operatives are more sober, and consequently 
are. more regular and more trustworthy. The other advantage to 
which we referred is the greater honesty of Ameiican manufacture. 
It is not a gratifying admission to have to make that, in this 
, matter at least, A^meiican honesty is superior to our own ; but 
it is the truth. The cotton fabrics exported from Lancashire to 
India and China consist very largely now of flour, tallow, and 
China clay, Home authorities assure us that these ingredients 
constitute half the weight. They give a cloth a substantial ap- 
pearance, but they disappear on tne first washing, and then the 
daylight shines through tne fabric. The dishonesty of this practice 
is the worst danger the English manufiicturer has to encounter, 
and, if continued, it must sooner or later prove fatal. 
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good workmanship more than at grappling with ambitious subjects; 
lo strive alter technical skill more tlian imaginative force. ,,This 
tciideucy Cannot be called altogether disappointing. Of course the 
hight\st form of art is reached when lechuical excellende is johiod 
with deeper qualities, and acts as the well- trained slave of thh 
poetical mind. But this combination is rare indeed ; and it must 
be reiiiern bon'd that the great painters havo aU learned to paint 
well in the first instance, and that it is far easier to credit pne^s- 
self with a vast imagination that cun disponsu with oxoctitiMo in ' 
drawing or colour than it is to learn patiently the nearest possiblo'^ 
approach fo that oxactilude. For tho rest tho Academy walls 
present os usual many hideous, but possibly inevitable, contrasts 
of incongruous pictures placed close together ; while some uimiual 
and obviously needless occontricitics of hanging and painting serve 
to indicate a lively sgiiso of humour in tbe powers that rule the 
Academy. 

Taking a general view of tbe rooms, which is all that can be 
attempted at pix'sciit, wc come upon Mr. Millais's much- 
talkcd-of “Yeoman of tho Guard” (52), a portrait i|bich 
from its colour alone it is impossible to help at once seehg, 
and of which we reserve all detailed criticism. A portraiii by 
Mr. Ouless of Miss Ruth Ifouverie (13) is remarkaWe as the 
painter's firsl attempt in this partici^r line. Mr. Goodall also 
appears with success in an unaccustomed line in his cattlp-piecc, 
“Glencroe” (2), while Mr. Pettie and Mr, P. F. Poole are in 
different kinds too theatrical in “Hunted Down” (28) and 
“ Leading the Blind ” (37). Mr. Dicksoo’s “ Harmony ” (14) ytjSl 
be more admired for colour and drawing than invention. Mr* 
Gmham has “ A Glint of Sunshine ” (46), Mr. Marcus Stone 
“ Sacrifice” (51), and Mr. G. A. Storey “ The Old l^mp-Rooiu 
at Bath ” (67), of all of which we hope to speak later. ’In Gallery 
II, Mr. I.K)iig’8 large picture, “An Egyptian Feast” (83),^ will at 
once attract attcuiion as the only subject picture of gi^t im- 
portance of the year ; and in this the interest ds archaeological 
rather than human. The picture, which represents close of 
a banquet with tbe guests Boated in a semicircle, ’whiHr two slaves 
drag a mummy round to remind them of death, bos nu^ny fine 
qnnlities, and shows much study and impruvemenf in the paintsril 
One cannot say as much for Mr. B. Riviere’s “ Legend of St, 
Patrick ” (70). There is a lovely “ Study of Flow<^ by M* 
Fantin (74)> and on the opposite wall to Mr. Long’a picture 
hang “The Seasons” (117-120), four panels, by Mr, Alnia 
Tadema, executed in one of the painter's happiest aocods. In 
the same room are portraits by Mr. lA^atts and Mr.' Riq^mond 
(125, 231). Miss Kooerwein and Mrs. Joplin^ aw hgre aaelse^ 
where well represented in tho same line (73, 74), Mr. Pettie’s 
“ Knight of tho Seventeenth Century ” (96) will pro^^e interesting 
both i\)r its intrinsic qualities and l^use it la the likpndsa of a 
^ell-known and popular author. Here aEo is ** .Wor 4 from the 
Missing” (126), one of the best of Mr. Hook’s contributions. 

In tne Great Gallery, among the figure pictures, we may in thie 
cursory view point first to Mr. Long’s gracefid “ Ancient Oustem^ 
(163), Mr. Orchardsont “Queen 01 the Swords ” (i74/« Sir John 
Gilbert’a “ Cardinal VFolsey ” (20|}, Mr^; Pettie^b and 

Dagger Fighb’^'{203), and sfy. Oi^dbn’a sptme from.^Tennyaoa 
(215), and contrtiet tlmir yaljru% aegleee of merit mli the com- 
plete and . almost demerit bf Mr. K. Ward's 

« waSSf” (197) ttoi Vf Cop* ‘^ispnog 


'£^’*( 330 ). ObVi^Ntimpnationon 
Mro pn>dai)tiii>t»}< Uiu hen at ledHt a goal ifiac|^; hen 
<M »Si, «»un itha^ there in no ftiifther depth. • %, locking, 
kefrQi^ ISui's “Reflection’’ feeWie a 

buijniiatian. A imrtrei t iainartancOXs?^) 

opaaB»%Ah'!l(Kl 9 eUa .nud otbereHm wwii bV‘ wessiw. Oulew. Watts, 
Bicljrt#»iA»Jj369, 367^^81), and from Sir 1 *^. (rraiit (202, 263), Mr. 

wIk) can scarool^ Jx* said to have appeared 011 the 
. "jM^einy Ifralls Wore thi^ >earjl^Iias pi od need, in his portrait of 
a woik wiiicb conuiiands attention 

Hr. Wortlfev’s poitr, dt of The Countes'j of Wharnchfle” 

Jroiii hido^ hiin:,^ too high. Among the Lindscapa. 
"“Mr* Sound of Alniiv WatoiM” (273), whirh to our 

diijjjleusanlly hard, will piobably uttiMcl moat altmil ion. 
In titP ^‘Miiyio lx*S'on” (209) Mr. ]jeighion has gi\en us an 
I'Xquiftifc* pief‘e of drawing uud roloiir, the lovcliin's-i of which 
goes fivr to atone for llio unlovelino<3S of iiiany things which Inuig 
near it# ^ 

(Jallery IV. avc mfiv for the present note Mr. Marks’s 
(3*3^ ft work which is, we tlnnk, 
inforior ro a Rinaller one in the (ireat (lallery (246 ) ; Mr (hul 
HoWTs clover ffrnre piece, “A Tale of Two (hmquests ** (332), 
Mr. MijiWir Fisher's charming landscape (3^14), .Mi. Ilridjrtn'ms 
** the Nile” (344) *, and Mr. Phil, MiirriVs “ Ifr'ii of tin* 

Manor *^^74). Jlesidea these we have wojKs liom Mr. Leslie 
(379^ llook (337, 3flo), and Sir d. fjiilbert *M)oje ntnl 
twviloifl of VtMuco” (3^)), who H hero, as far as eoloiir troos at 
more fortunate than in his larger woik alieulv noiiced. In 
.ttflVly V. Ri*e “ YfS,” by .Air. Millais (409), .i work whh li '‘CeiiH 
'foa hnm(»dly executed ; n glowni” <‘ienifir sceii<i on a ruor, 
ArundiBr’ (432), hy Mr. Vicat Oole, ch»so to which h a morning 
river scen^f of far quieter Itine, “ NVwc i'itle-ou-T\ no ” ( ni), by 
.Mr. Johmflj^oimor ; and a leiuler piece of Mr. limghtons work, 
Iloinewara *’ (452). Calling attention also to Mr. Wallers 
Homo*’ (453) and Mr. A. Moore’s A llLMder” (4^10^ 
to GiiUery VJ. Here we should note Mj, Pointer's iliploma pic- 
ture, ‘‘'PhoFortune-Tollor” (503), Mr, Lmnoll Seiiitirs “ Autumn 
(Jj2), Mr. ILii^loore’a sen-piece (4S9), .nnd Mr. Ouless'n tine poi- 
tmil, perhaps bis tmest, of the “ Kigbt lion. Russell Gurney, Re 
oonier of London ” (496). Mr. Callhrop has a good study of 
French peasiiula Alter Work’' ( 19‘)), and Mi. Watson 
Niced two clever figure studies (516, 536). Mr Watts’s “The 
iWe” C;J66), which “returned not again any moro,” i.s, however, 
thu most elTilriiig piidnre in tho room, arJ lus much poetical 
foelihg bcMides technical worth. 

is much true feeling aKo in tho liiplych of Liu stoi\ 
tif^Mtath (574-576), contributed to (Tallei> VII. hy ^Ir. I.M 
JtooW; a young painter who seems to iiHV<' studied the works 
^Mr. Hurue-JoncH to good elloct. Jn the same room an' Mi. 
.^Uia IWemas “between Hope and I 'imp'’ (jjo;); Signor 
Tito (ViLis “Introduction” (013), a clover work iu the 
FSrenfei school; Mr, Llhofor’s “ l^ictme 111 Romo' (623), an 
equally clever attcinjit in tlie school of ►Sonor Foituny: Mr. 
Qdodiili’s “ Water-darriers in b^gypt” (614) ; and a completely 
^<^h.u•Ilnng wood-Bccuc wuh figures, “ Know in iSpi 1 ng ” (6403, by 
Mr. lioifghton. Leaving asule lor tho pi O'Neil t tho Water (hdours, 
WRiiud in the Lecture Room imporUuit work.s In Mr. lirt'tt, 
llfty” (946); Mr. IMiilippoleaiix, the “ .Uma ’ (937) ; 
Mr. ^erkomcr, “ Rer Bittgan^ ” ‘(916) ; and Mr. Yeames, “ Am> 
Robsurt” ( 1029 ). Fildes is hardly assuiTessful as he should ho 
ih Playmates” (1059) ; while Mr. U. W. Macheth, in his “ I’oUito 
, Harvest in tho Fens (1031), has reached a coinbiuatum of ev- 
coHenc^'In invention and skill which he has never before attained. 
Probably the ^reat attraction of this roam will bo toiiiid, iiotainoug 
the paintings, but in the fine sculpture of Mr. Leighton, who, like 
other artibts, including M. Gdrome, has tried his hand at the 


result the figure of an “ Athlete Wrestling with a Python ” (1466), 
ylriffbj'in spha of eome faults of execution, will be Ibiind to con- 
tc4xi':(puQh strength and beauty. This is faced by a terra-cotta 
LaIou, “ Uno iloulounaiae alkiUuit son enfant” 
subject^which this artist has perhaps now resorled to 
dStoaenough. In Gallery X. we con only note m passing a pretty, 
but tkeky, klidscApe by Mr. Ijesder (134^) ; “ The Daiicuig Lear” 
M. Adrien Moreau; Mr. lieunessy’s “Notre Dame des 
and a fine bend (1350), by Mr. E. J. Gregory. 


M. Adrien Moreau; Mr. lieunessy’s “Notre Dame des 
and a fine bend (1350), by Mr. E. J. Gregory, 
interesting and importniit collection at the Grosvenur Gid- 
cannot now speak at any \ongth Bat, 
Jaustrating our description of it ns the complement of 
tfl« Boyal Academy, we may briefiy point out that there, in some 
ol^the m^imjDortant oontnhutions, imagination, instead ofhaviug 
bufU for tho ^aalm of worktuauship, has, if anything, 

escapo^wboi' mfdjfaiy' traniineJt. Mr. Bume-Joncs, however, to 
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W coMaim faults ip drawing. In what diroction, if any, may 
of Mr. Whistler, whoee productions occupy a good 
f sMb aflhB samlKIalkry, we have not yet boon able to de- 
^ut to this and otheir xnore intsrosting questions wa hope 
mt0tetaru. 4 


I*m imA 'tm of interwt. was pot to 

hOb’ ^lulj|rer, whO|>>as far 4is appearaHjces went, had improved even 
nioreithan OliHlliaiit during the winter, failed to statm the necea* - 
sary course of ti’ainiog, and afu^r every efi'ort had in vain been 
made to get him fit in rime, he was struck out of the race a iveek 
ago. The absence of tho son of Adventurer iind Lina was a eok® 
disappointment to many who believed that he would this year 
retrieve the laurels he lost in tho Middle J^irk and Dowhurst 
n.He<^, and turn the Inhlc'^ on his conqueror in both those ©vents. 
Still the Mipport»'HofClumant could alivay** indiilgo the recollection 
tint their ch.uiipioii he.it Plunger more deeLively in the l)©whm>^ 
Plnte, over a longer conr^-c and at more (li»ndvaiitiigeoufl weights, 
than 111 the MnldJe Jhirk Plate; and though the son of Morteuier f 
rtiid Araucaria has not ciowii us much as might have been wished, 
\ot he has never Ueu amiss during the winter, and his Stylo 
ot gfung niul the manner m wliieli ho has done his work have lolt 
nothing to he de^iivd. Tho form of Jjiuly Golightly, on her 
Jloncat-ter running, was perhaps tho best of tho year. »Sh« woa 
Him Gliinip.ig!U) St. ikes in a common canter, Chumant never being 
ahliitolne with her; and sho beat Voriu'uil for tho WeiitwortU 
MaktH with equal ei&e. Then eamo that ternble finish for the 
Middle Park JHato in which rhammit, Pellegrino, Plunger, and 
Lady Golightly itin locked Uigether, lir'ids only separating them as 
they pa'' ed tlm |ii(l,’e's cliair. Loid halniouth’s beautiful 
lilly w.is carrying tin* evtremo wtdght, and the gallniit ellbrt 
•ilio iiuifle lor victory was too much lor her. Very un- 
witjciy she was brought out again on the following day 
(or the I'lendergiisi Stid mirl toiild huidly riu.so n gallop against 
Plungor and Palm IL is mui’li to he feared that tlio 

Middle Pailv Plate siru' gl^* vmis too inneh (or JiSdy Golightly, 
|ust as under very simil ir eirinim'^t me* 3 it piovcd too much lor 
^unslune. These gu t wo-sear-ohl pii/es aro templing, no 
doubt; )>ut the attempt to cany the p* u dties for previous suc- 
cesses in tin 111 is e\Liemely lia/aifloii«. Lady (lolighlly, like 
Sunshine, h id done a fair vvtuk bekno llio Middle l^nik 

I'lati ; anil jii-it .is was lx coiuiug entitled to a little io*»t she was 
called oil to ptiionn u hauler 1 1'llc than imv slio had previously 
accomplished. It 13 to ho lean d that we sliidl ni'ver again m e 
this bcautilul liiiy in the lonn she displaytd In&t September. 
Pellegiino, wlio eiinio out Iru'h ut tlio Second October aleiting, 
itceivod ()lbs. ami a Iksol bi.iimg Jiom Ohamant; but tho Duke 
ot W t siiiunster’s iioise looked likolv to ui.ike gieiler improvement 
Irom two to tlii(*e V‘ O', liuiii Ills vietor, und the ''ceond meeting 
ol the pair wa*' nntici pit. d wiih niinli mien at, I'Jje ab,senre of 
IVlh 411110 from the 'J wo 'riiou-arid In U1 wivs not caused by any 
loubls as to hiri ciij'iu liy to distir'uusli himself, but simply 
iiecause his tiaini'r had, or tliought lie h.ui, un eiprilly good repre- 
-.entnlivo m .Munei, wlio could cairv the Gro^venor colours at 
Newmarkol, w hile Pellegiino was le-^irved loi the B. ihv. 31oriiir 
had never lun in pnbln betore h4 mI.iv, and iioth'Ug (here- 

ibn» was known as to his nu*riis by the out ade world, save that ho 
was II big Binding hoiNo wlio seomod espi eudly adupled to the 
Rowley Mile, Of c iiirhO, liowevei, it wus kuow'ii at home m 
what relation bo stood to Pellegiino; and, ou public runumg>-, 
uuk"'fl lie was very nearly PelWi mo’s ef(ual, ho could liuvo little 
eluuice uf healing (’hamunt, and then i nly on tho .assumption that 
the son of Palmer and l^mly Auiley luid improved since last 
year in a much gieuter ratio Uinn his iMiddlo Pnr]\ Philo con- 
queror. iVrhrips It was poBsiblo, h) lue help of Julius Orosar, to 
obtain li vSi ill more trustw’m thy clue to the real merits of Morier. 
No better trial horse thin Julius (\esir could be obtained at the 
present njoiiieiil. Ho (leat Tom het hist wiiek without an ofibrt, 
giving him 2 3 lbs. ; and Toucliel s tnends eonsider him a high-clasa 
thnc-ycar-old, w'oith supporting lor the iJciby. There could bo 
liLtlo ditliculty, theridoie, in useui lainiiig through Julius Gicsar 
vvhethor Morier and Pellegrino have not superior claims to con- 
flideration aiuoug tho hor.ses of their year. Besides Chaiuant, a 
ilungerous camliduto was eujiplied by Prance iu Iho person of 
Slracbino. This hnoly-hicd son of l^inucsan oud Old Maid had 
won two good races nt Paris within the last few witeks — the one 
i over a course of a inilo and a half, the other over a course of two 
miles. There w.is also this to be stid lur him, that hi© owner, 
impressed with tho great chance ho po^'Seased in tho Engfish Two 
I’bousand, had withdrawn him from the Poule d’Essai — the cor- 
responding, but less vahiahle, roco in Franco — which was decidod 
last Sunday at Paris. For this event Verneuil, the stable com- 
panion of Ohomant, and, according to trustworthy report^ his 
equal this year, if not his superior, was a competitor ; but he waa 
so easily bimten by Foutiiinehleau, never being ablo epparently to 
live the* p.acc nt any part of the I'ace, that tbo.p>sitiou or Gbamaiit 
for Wednesday’s contest was naturally shaken. On second 
thoughts, however, it seemed safer to trust to the highest public 
form shown in England in 1876 ; and the proatige of the 
winner of the Middle Park and llewhurst Plates was too great 
to bo overthrown by collateral running in France. 

in short, Ghamant by the merit of his bast two-year-old perfom- 
anccs, Morier on the strength of private ropal;atioH, and Stra^iiiio 
by virtue of the brilliant victories he has gained this season, appealed 
to hold all their competitors safe, and the remainder of the not 
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Hastings could hardly be expected to have wade an improvement 
of two stone iu a fortnight ; the gigantic Thunderstone, despite 
his 'teo’^lengths victory otver Mon^us a»d hw nilhking Pwin 







division 4 and whftt merit mijrlit hawiittach^i to ^he Mcmk 
Wb seotfud place iu the Champ<Hpio Stakes at D»aca»ter, in frou 
of Shillelatf b add Ghwuant, oould no longer bo set up in the fac» 
of fho Biibseqiient por/bnnaiicea of the lattor. ^ Finaily, thnufrl 
Brown Prince gained a creditable victory ovi'i* Pirat at the ro^en 
Omven Meeting, it would have been ovor-PaiiLpiino to uifer more 
from that victory than that the good-looliitig son of lA'xiugtoii 
would lepreeeiit Atnarira creditably in tbo 7’>vo 'i’housand. All 
intercut, in ehort, centivd in the two Fivnoh liorai'n, and the 
flfioliutry antrtgonipt' wdio wafi bcli«v(^(l CHpahlc of iipholdijig the 
■^hojjouv of England agninut s\ich furniidabhi 

The majority of the oJove-n runmnN — tbo Held irifdnding, in addi- 
tion to tlnise wchave mentioned, Kingscler** and t.lio t'oltidhi coll — 
wore uaddlod in the’ paddock near the ritiiiid, tin* pfincipil absentee 
being Morior. In tbo d.iys f>f Afr. M»»rrv the ftussiey hi»r'*ea lined 
always (o be ftaddled at the Uitcli al.ibles, and we hupposo the 
custom ia to bo kept u|M»nder tliopivsrnl rf^i/intr. The jliike of 
Westminalov'a hoiNe remained Ibvoiivite up to the fall of the Hag, 
the coniidence of his IVionds in hi.s reported hieh (rial with Julius 
Oavar being unbounded ; but (Hiiirminl ran him very cloau, and 
tbii appearauco of the Middle Park Plate, winner g^ne the utmost 
f<atisfnction to those who saw him in the ptd»lor*k. »Striicliino, on 
the other hand, went back on Its Ixdng made Known that since his 
arri\al at N’ewuinrket be had di'veloped a ver\ nasty temper. Pos- 
sibly the East wind bl iwiier ncress Newimiiket lle.nli wasnottohis 
taste. i j lores with a di.'position ari! sejd(nu to bo lms1i*d; 

iiiid ffiouph n'o Hint! emild he iniunl w ilh Sir:K'hii)o's condition, t ho 
Ilf wove l‘>hi a l il*-, and liso to ominfajs inisgjvin--'s. 

The romainder allv.ifliMl fonijiaralivolv littio nttenliou. Thuiuler- 
stone and Jlroun i'riiUM hiilli waiiteil more time, it was gene’viHy 
tlemeht; ami Silvio, it. a.'h l■o;ltidenlly Imped, would make some 
amends for hi; indill'erenl dj^-jilay in the (Jraven wvek, Lord 
hahuoutli's repiV'^Liital ive was ilee pojinlnr knonrito for a place, 
wlneli be I'.tiviy MU cifd' d in g.iinine;. The nniiib.;rs of the ohweii 
<:omp'‘lilors weie Iml. led witli NowiimvkeL punetnality, and the 
slanvM* liad no trouble, at the po ^, A I the appointed lime, alino.^'t 
to a luon eut, tin; IhiiJ' lell. and Aery soon tin* gigantic ^I’bunder- 
stoivo and ihe ^ll^•lJ'ping .Moiiev were "een in trout— the former in 
the Centro of the eoni-e, mid the latter on tbo judges 
side. (hiamanl we.s on ilie Stand side, but evidenih in 
no hurry to make Ills way to tho ii'oiit., find before half 
tile di^l 'iieo had been trjveived it was plain that Oount 
di; I..agiMngo’s Imrse wa.s plaiim* with his llcild, mid w'fis 
piilliinr ova* ilnm. .\t the linshes Morier wa.s in dilKcultios, 
and .Siiaelmio w.is he.ucn, avd at ciiis point Olianuint wrested tho 
lead Iran SiUio and Jh’own Prince, and ciunw dowu the hill 
pulling d«ml)h'‘. In the dip Jjord Falnioiiths lior.sir and tho 
.\nii'vic!m altemptcd to leonii their position; but here Goiater 
ga\o Climn.int hi.s head, ami the raeo wah over. Tbo Middle Park 
Plat*', winner lelt liis two opjioneiits willmut an oH'ort, and won in 
a canter wiilmut having ever been called upon to do his best. 
Brown Priiifc i/iined second lioiiours from Silvio by three parts of 
a leiiL^th' -a eie.litablo pe.Ctirinunee when his w^ant of condition i.s 
Inki'fi into nccoiint -^aiid Mr, Sanford may be congratulated on 
pos^esving a three-Y»'ni-o!il of more tbnn oidinary merit. Silvio 
whowed, at atiA rale, tlmt Im is not so bad as bis rmming iu the 
Craven wiek ^«‘elll^d lo naiKo out, and how he managed luloaolho 
Bi'-unial is a mishTy. Cio-’i.* up w itli Silvio wais tlio VolUdla colt, 
vvitli Monaehus and The Monk' a.s hi.s immedi.ite. folhiw^jra. In 
tho e.vtrenio i'*ar were Tlinnderfatone, Sir.ichino, and Morier, while 
Warren llnstiiiga was pulled up. The utter defont of the 
favourite was naturally the princi})al topic of conversation after 
tlie race, and explanations wa*rn as ideutiful us usual. It 
was roundly asserted that the Duke of Westminster’.^ home W'os 
lame at the post, and, if llnit wen* so, wc need not look further 
for the cause of his diriCOiuHture. But he iMutainly did not look 
lame after the race, and it nia.y be that some mistjke luid been made 
in his trial. This is by no means 1 In; tirst occasion, however, on 
which' pri'^ito reputations have h.id to give way to public per- 
formances; mid those who iiiak'e a rule of sticking to public form 
have had all \ho best of the bargain this time. 

'J'ho' ro.'iuit of the Two 'J’lioiisu.iid can hardly fail to hove nn im- 
portant etllxit on the proppcct.sof tlm Oerby. Experience h.as shown 
tliafc the winijcr at Xewmarket has often to pul up with an inferior 
position at Ejisoin, hut in iiioBt cases saii.sliictory reasons cim be 
assigned, Princ6 Charlie was ii roaa'v, Miicgregor and Cam ballu were 
W\e on tho Derby Day, mid Petjuix^h — well, it is iinpoasiblo 
to say why Petrarch was only a bud fourth in the Derby of 
1876. It certainly does seem beyond a doubt that Cbamant, if 
iiolb'iig hajipens to him Ixdweeu the present time and the last 
Wednesday in May, must again beat all that finished behind him 
at Newmarket. Is'o doubt lltero ore other formidable opponents 
against whom he will have to contend. IVllegiino has something 
more than a private reputation^ and may prove a less disappoint- 
ing cbami»ion for Rusaley than the disgraecd Morier. Rob Kay 
■won his Uvo engagements os a twi>-yeer^ld in brilliant style, and 
iew horses will I'eceive a closer scrutiny in the Epsom paddock 
than the fine-looking wm of IHair Mhol and Ooluiuba. If Fon- 
tainebleau 11108, be will unquestionably bti'secoud faTourite, and 
may even press Choiuaiit close for first position ^ but lie may veiy 
likely run Tor the French Derby ^ which, ia quite at hia nanroy^and 
in that caoa he will hardly be seen at lilpsom. Anyhow^ Cbamant 
bida fbir^D be fu^JbrmidaUa in the Berbjraa he.wa^ in the.Tu^a 
Thousand, and the^ehaMa that Oeunt da |agrang?0 b^ai 
r itoid sefeond — 
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^l»-'hKVlE\VS. 

RHNA5I CABALLlilifc.* ; 

A MONTH ago, just after Alfonso Xlf. liM ifoough 
Seville on hia Into progress, while the towd 
with decorations and visitors, of tliose wM hod^gatliq^ 

there to welc.omo the King w^uro saddened ,by .-the n^a iSulh' 
Eernau CHliallero, the great wouiiin-novelist dr Spaing 
losi&ly ill iu the pahice of the Alcn/var, where many yeal's Cgihi&tdeu 
Isiibollii liad ui.ndc over a suite of apurLments to hor we/ 

I of April .«;he died, and her Io.ms w very deeply 
‘ in f!i)ite of tho strong party -lad iefs and prejudices whicK^)^l|;rk 
her biioka, .<sho was generally and deservealy popular^t 
excepting Trueba, she was the most uatioUul and the mostCathoHe 
of modern Spiuiish writers, and tho national and CatKoftc 
lire naturally loudest in their expressions of regret auid adutttgjuon. 
But bcbidea and beyouit her ICspciioltmin (to U'io 
UtUive word) and her Ultraiuonlanisni, she had cerfa^ real gifta- , 
and qualities of gi'uiug wddcli may w'oll make her Jo.'fs felt 
tliow in her own country to whom much of her wrifi|^ 

Iremelv distasteful, and still nioro by the riiading 
countries, unve.ved by tlie pa.spionato political qiie.-;tion^!|ihod<^tl 
Sjiaiii. IJm* name has long been more or Itw know'ij in f^gbirtdl 
It D now, imlciKl, sixteen yar.*^ sinco the /ic/m6f/7y/4 Hnit 

drew attention to her principal books, and siiico then wo hftfe 
other nohctH of her, while seven or eight of her stories h^aj^ 
tjiiiw! lied into l'.rig]j.sh by Lady Wallnr.o, ALi.-is BethoUi^jfiMf 
otlier.ri. It lannot be* said, liowever, that these IraiiftlrttionB EiMa 
had any great snci'esrs, and it may bo doubted whethir her^tWOiCf 
c.iii ever produce tiicir full efl'ect except upon a l^jltuihh rcadBj;, ' 
The greater tlie 1oret;jn reader's kiiowlcdgo of SpaiJ^Aud SpaniA. 
life t ho belter he will be ablo to approciato Fernaii (jabfiUoKi ; but 
upon thosd whoso im.'iginalions have never b*H»ri touched by . the ' 
present beauty of Andalusian skies or b) the past launaiic^ ■ Of . ' 
vSpani.sh history she will make very little iinpressuAj aa a iiov^lilai^ ' 
pui^o and .simple ; while her lack of tho higher intcllectiml /Acui- 
ties, of the pliilobopliical power and breadth to which wee ate, 
accustomed in other female novelwU of the day, will alviliys pre- 
vent her taking the highest place as a literary artu^, u» a 
painter of Spanish ummmrs, of the life of rich and poor,^tt»w'fl Toff 
and country foil , in siiimv AudaJmiia she i.s unnvaliod ;i^iHl for 
that minority ol readers who in reading a novel ai’o coutout to 
dwell up»m conversations, scenes, isolated characters, 
intricacy of plot or novidt) of thought, she will Jmvo a pei^tv^il 
charm. No one has rendered the sal lively,, witty, 

proverb-sprinkled talk of thi^ South— as she has. Truof&niiaa 
rivalled lier in landseiiue-pRinting, and thorn is nothing in Oabal&ro 
iiiorii crisply, delicately touchcil than his Basquu orchiu^a 4 Uid 
lliuiliing Northern streams ; but in the reproduction of thOf' vv(i.ya, 
tho sarcasm, the chatter of tho Spanish peasant or buurfffioisy&» 
hiiA no equal, and her pages must live us long os the famii^ar 
aspects of Spanish lilb are dear to Spinish poopls. ■ 

(Juriously enough this most. Spanish of Spanish nuthoto was At’' 
her father’s sido German by birth. Towards the end of tho.l|st 
century tho son of a ILiraburg merchant was Bent out to Cadiata 
learn business in bis lather’s ' bauking-house iu thattown^- 
took root thenv; became a Catholic; and, after marrying a 
lady of high birth, made himself known in other countriea aa- 4 t. , 
learned and devoted student of tho eiudy Utorature of tfcfr 
rtininsula. To him we owe au excellent coUoctio4(^of early 
dramas, Spanish counterparts of Qafwtm* Clwton and QorhoduCf^ 
be.s’ides a book of .selections from Spanish poetry in gene^, th<r . 
Fiorenta da Rimna Aidiqima C(wtdl«n(ia, llo became a member 
of the Spanish Acndemy, while still retaining close relaricM with 
Germany and Gi^rman scholars. Muller dedicated hia BSnmwfifro 
dd Vid to him ; Schuck iMuked hiiu with Lessing aid S&bg^viu * 
critical faculty ; while, vsince hia death, au interesting mmob of 
him has been published by Dr. N. J ulius, in tlie Genuaif^Qtion of 
T'icknors Iliatunj of Spmuak LiteraLiira, Hi^uwifo, & ^of 

Uie Spanish aristocracy, was, says report,"n author her 
youth, out mainly remarkable after her marriage fon her UJdliMadiig 
batholicj.Hm. Their daughter Cecilia Bdhl lie FaberJ^^ bdni jii 
1797, inherited her piutiils* gifts and way9|pf thinj^nk ^.11 
inicDser degree. Spam and Catholicism have been thioj%hS:^ipi^ 
ruling pufisums of her life. They are the unchanging| 
all her books. To them are to be traced, on tho^ 

UiillifuluesB and vigour with which she has drawn 
together w^ith the atmosphere of gitice and chan 
all her books, and which wo owe .to her uufail 
subject; on tbo other hand, ner wq|^t^||i 
her over-eentimentalism, her love for mol 
points, and her provoking habit of keeping 


while 


her 

new 


charaetero argue ogoinat ^*jpnali1 


"fipi 

new ideas.'* From her father, howlver^ s|ii 



aides these tendencies, a taste for geninri rea^j^ mecm 
Spain, while hoi* natural mastery oyet tiarnmn 
once to a wider field of culture than uuntdinari^^ 
Spanish lodk^ He|tlirst novel, 7^ Altumh 
ia Gsannan rad shown to Wi * ' 

Spa^ in Hft 

advised the author to gmo] 
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paper in 185I1 her fijrat publiahed novel, and unquestionably her 
greatest booK. It brought her at once into irniner.se ruputo Avith 
nalioDal and orthodox Spain. As wns tho . case V i tli Trueba, her 
later boohs were published at the Queen's exj^flse ; sho was at one 
time govdmoBS to -the Koyal children, while ever since her liilhcrVi 
death she has occupied the rooms granted her in the Alcazar. To 
her charm of luaiiner aud character both Sjianiards and I'oreignors 
testify, and from a pasdrigo in IVly Herbert’s 7y«;n7S.sions of Spain 
we get a , glimn^e of a' peisonal trait which has left its 
mark in many of her books, noliibly in the denuneialions 
of bdlJ-ligLtiflg which occur in the (raoiota and elsewhere, 
t^pciikiug of a’^isit to her iu Seville, Lady Herbert says : — 

Ort^at trials and sorrows Hnve not diininoil th^ firo of her ?f*niiis <*r 
extinguLiUcd 0110 spark of the ll'inu; ehurity uliirli extetuU to all 

Hint SI I Her. Her U*n<lenK‘'"» lovvaulw annuals, unlbrhnmtoly :i i.iic viriuc 
ill Spain^is one of her niarki'd diiiiHtti rihtic'<. She has lah ’ly buMi trying 
to establish a Swh’ty in Seville lor the ^•^evenliun of cruelly to :numal>i, 
after |1 mj iiiodol of the I.ondon one, and often told one of our p’oty that shr 
net^r left her home without pni^ ing that bhe might not ntni nr bear any ill- 
usago to God’a creatures. She is no haiger youri>:^, init sttll pio'-rru's traces 
of a beauty which iu former years made her ihe. a<in)irntJofi ot the Court. . 
Uer plftyfulncsa and w'it, always lempen d hy a kitul thoughtfulness for the 
fr<i)in;:s of others, and her agreeahleiush in ennvor.'.ntmn, ^e<■m only to have 
Jncivasftd mlih lengthcnefl experiem r of people and thing-'. Nidhing was 
pleasanter m|^ to sit in the (’(jmi-i of her litih* drawing room .ind hear her 
pour out ane^ote after anecdote of Spanish life and Si».uii.'.li |M‘i uiiaiilie.s, 
fsjKiciklly among the pour. 

In l866 the Madrid edition of her winks li.nt n 'iched scvontoeii 
volumes, souio of which arc occupied by several short stories, and 
oue by a welcome collecliou of popular tales and vei-ht-s. Her 
more imporitint atorios are tho Gaviotn, La Familia dc Aharvda^ 
Elia, CUmeficia, and rohre Dolorch. Of llie.so the (Lniofa stands 
easily first. <lid not publi.ah it till she wm.s past lifty-a fact 
worth noting, in the .‘'latislics of authorship — .mi tliat the book lias 
few', if any, crudities of •stylo, and is marl.ed throughout by the 
ease of touch and fulness ol imilorial winch one iniglil expect in 
the mature work of one who to natural gifts had addl'd a long and 
close acquainlai^ce with the varied society around her. It is the 
Story of a sentinieutal young (lenuan doctor throwji by chance 
bUo the midst of u little Spanish village, wheio, us ill luck 
woukl have it, ho fulls iu love with the exituisite voice and 
bizarre beauty of a fisherman’s daughtor, La (Luio/a. (iaiuda 
means pro|>orly and tho niclkiiame, a.s applied to Marisahidu 

by tlie impish boy of the story, points l i uui of t)»o«o harsh, 
Itngulari unsympathetic natures ^sllich, when .mined with beauty 
or some powerful natural gift, seem made for tho torture* of the e 
mo.sl Intimately concerned with them, .^^aria's voiee, ;ls she aii.gs 
thb wild monotonous /cunr/nces i?i the de^n'led convent garden, i.s 
thc-tirst thing about lier to ilny)re^s tlio young (lennaii susceptible 
• alike to music and maidens. Ho stays three years in tin* village, 
and then, in the abstnoo of any more (‘..vciting lover, Maria says 
Yes, and tho two are married. Hut of the capacitie.-s of his wife’s 
fieroo and passionate nature Stein knows iKiihing. He had 
developed her voice and taught her music, for which services 
Maria repays him with a certain amount of fiieTidliue.-.s which 
Stpin talcA for love, little knowing how utterly fnivign to all the 
girl’s instincts and ways ate his moonlight vvooiia’ ; and talk of 
tho infinite.” For three yeiirs after their uuuTi.agc Maria’s cha- 
roctcT remains veiled and half developed, and 8tein is simply and I 
ignorantly happy. Then cUaiico and a generous patron, who is | 
struck by Maria's voice, carry them to Seville, and the tragedy of | 
the book bt'k'ins. Through the kindne.sa of their powerful friend j 
the l>uke de Alniansa, the husband and wife are inlroduced to 
nil the best society in Seville, Maria sings in the operfi w'ith oxtiu- 
ordinury succc.'-s, and Stein, delighted with Seville, grateful to all 
who show him kindness, and intoxicated witli liia v>ifes tiiuiuph, 
tenph^ the height of bappinesa. Meanwhile, ono thing only iu 
her awL-life touches Maria’s kirreii and impassive iiatuic. How 
do vou like S^ille P ” says a great Seville lady to her. ** Pretty 
well,” replied Maria. “And what do you think tif tho (jathe- 
dral?*^ .^Too large.” “ And of our beautiful gardens? ” “Too 
small.” “^hen — v|^iat is it you like best?" “ T/ic halh.’^ At 
tho critical moment of the first b.dl-light to which tlio Puke takes 
pt'otMfi, h^'tui*^ to watch tho ellect of the sight upoij Maria. 
For the first time smee her arrival in Seville he sec.H Muue anima- 
tioQ^ in her face, Stein, sickened by the sight of the maddened 
oniiual surrounded by a ring of bleeding horses, emlcavour.s to 
escape bofbro the final act of the corrida, in which the bull, having 
put his slighter antagonists to flight, is to cope with IVpe Vera, 
the most iSmous matador in Seville. Hut ]\Iaria, “all lier soul in 
her eyes,” to go., “ Am I a nervous girl ? ” she hcorufully 

asks, “ and dnr Vou afraid I sWl faiut ? ” So Stein slips out alone 
to n quiet lanAile round the sights of Seville. Meanwhile I’opo 
'^ra, 4 ^C matador, coining according to custom to salute due 
President of bull-riug and ask leave to give tho final stroke, 
ibr the I’u^t tiliio plercfl^es Maria sitting by tlie**Duke’8 side. After 
a few moments' of frhntic excitement, the bull, rushing upon tho 
4qfiant and unmoved ma^dor, receives bis death-blow, and the 
multitiide breaks into applause : — 

P^d Vm w^kiid qniotfy across the ring in the^dst of those frantic 
passionate adipi,railon,of that uuani]noarovati<;D, saluting with 
hU swCsTd 1‘igbt and 1 ^ in token oCucknowtedgment. A t^uniph that 
dndretbiw one Moman J^mperor vronld have envi^ scaroel^^llMised in him 
ei^r pride or . . ... . 

Tna Duke pnt s pane of gold seorecly iftto Maria’s, hands,, aud she, 
wrappii^g Jt 1» he* %idkcrehif!^ it into the ring,. ?epa 

Vaoi Whd Idi the glsiwsi of biamok eyes crossed with 


Thd •physical force and beauty of the man, the excitement of the 
scene, have roused all Maria’s dormant passion, and the sequel of 
the story is easy to foresee. One night after the oj>era Pepe picks 
up Maria’s haudkerebief, which she purposely lots fall, and mid- 
night we have the characteristic Spanish rendezvous in the dark 
street “ where au olficious hand hau put out all the lights ’’—-the 
powerful liguio of the matador leaning against tho wall, the veiled 
form behind the reja or window-grating— w'liile Stein sleeps, happy 
in hi.s wife’s successes. ^J'he final catastrophe, and the true um^ 
powerful irony of Maria’s ultimate fortune.s, are managed with rr 
skill and self-control in which many of Ckiballero’s other novels 
are sirildiigly wanting. Wo have no w'bolesale death-scene as in 
The Almrcda Family, whore ruin and destruction overtake a whole 
housL'liold down to the old watchdog and the orange-tree in the 
patio. The story ends fw hucIi a story would naturally end 
in real life, and ilm last impression i.s the cry of the teasing 
dwarf wlio first gave the nickname : — “ (raviofa fnistea, Gaviota 
cres, Gaviota sirtisJ^' In spite of Stein's broken heart, and 
tho honor of Pope A’oim’s last bull-fight, the book is far 
from hoijig puro tragedy, and ito ugly story is interwoven 
with the most lifelike de.'icriptions of Andalusian couutry folk, 
their fcativals, their beliefs, their ignorance, and their nalural 
subtlety aud cleveriie.ss, together with pictures soberly aud ex- 
quisitely sketched -save where every now and then an outbreak 
of FlUamontanisiu spoils the proportion of the whole — of tho dry 
.‘ruii-setirched Andalusian Jan dseape, with the grey and blue greens 
of its lig.s and olives, its vast convents from which tlie I’adres have 
departed, il.s Ixdl. of desolate soa-mar.sliL'&, and its perpetual altor- 
liulion of garden and desert, hloum and barreniieHS. In the 
account.^ of .Se\ille society, too long perhaps and too slondorly 
eoiiiieetod w ith tho main action of the story, tho Knglish reader 
will find eor.stant Jiimisemeut in one or two cleverly-drawn cari- 
CiiLuiva of Ills own countrymen. Sir John Ilnrnwood, tho rich 
owner of coal-mines, who comes to Seville determined to buy iii) 
the Alcazar and tiaiisfer it stone by stone to his estate in F.iigland, 
and who is furious because llie Chii]»ter refuses to sell him the 
biher dish in which tho Moorish king presented the keys of the 
city I0 its conqueror, Si. Ferdinand ; and Major Fly, with his 
qualities as a bore, his propensity fur drawing-room boxing'-, aud 
his bi'lief iu his omnipoteuce over the fair se.\, are grolesqne 
indeeii, but not witliout a certain truth of foundation. The 
ordinary Spanish couiiLrywoniMn's idea of Fnglaiid is well given in 
a passige in The Alcareda Faintly, A returned soldier from tho 
War ol Independence has been giving his family a liear.'ay account 
of Kngiand as a country of snowdrifts and heretics, of black bread 
and allarle>'s churches, where there are no olives and the sun nevov 
shijitM, and old Tut Maria bjeak. out into oxclamiiliouH of passionate 
rejoicing over her own brighter fate Oh ! my sun 1 Oh! my 
wliite bread, my church, my Holy Mother, my faith, my Ho.daud 
my coLiiUry ! tfappy a thousand times I who was born iu her 
and by Divine mercy shall die in her 1 Thanks be to Uod thou 
wa.st never in that land of heretics, my son ! ” 

The Gaviota is perhaps the only one (d“ Fenmn Caballero’s novels 
which possesses a consistent and slrilving plot. But the reader 
w ill find excellent character- drawing and dcdightful scenes in all 
of them. The groat landowner of the old school in Clemencia, “ with 
his desolate overgrown house whoro life goes on” always tho same, 
like the Pater Noster and tho Ave Maria ; Padre Nolasco, ignorant, 
kind-lu^lrted, and shrewd in Pobre Dolores ; the divoU and ■un- 
earthly ICIia, and tho children who make the pi-otty chattering 
background of every story and rival Triieba’s children iu their 
wealth of rhymes and legends — all are drawn with tho same clear 
oiUliue, the .same lender and sympathetic touch. The two main 
iinpressiuns left by the perusal of these interesLing and remarkable 
books on the mind of the foreigner are piThaps, first of all, an im- 
probbion of tho vast weallli of poetical material with which 
legendary Catholicism has ondow'ed popular life in Spain ; and, 
bocoudly, an impression of peculiar subtlety and ehi’owduess in tho 
Spanish mind, summed up in a recently quoted saying of Schopen- 
hauer’s, wliere ho speaks of Bathasar (jlracian as “ a sou of tho 
subtlcbt of all nations.” In spite of all tho contradictory testimonies 
of foreigners and natives; in spite of the demoralization of the 
towns, of the ignorance and the lierco pas8iorj.s of the peasantry; 
in Hiiite of all the disturbing cllects which the inevitable Zeityeist 
has brought into Spanish society steeped socially and religiously iu 
the beliets of the middle ages, the poetiy an^ tho subtlety arc 
there. The Spanish people, far as they have lagged behind iu the 
European march, are still rich in head and heart, and nowhere is 
this made plainer than in the work, at once blind and clear-sighted, 
of the great writer just passed away. 


DREW’S NORTHERN BARRIER OF INDIA.* 

M r. DREW’S present occupation and the proximity of 
classical studies may have reminded him of the fiimiliar 
Qroek proverb about a big book. His present modest vokiine con- 
tains nearly everything likely to interest the general reader who 
wants to kopw something of Kashmir and its dependencies* For 
details, and osneclally for geological data, the student is referred 
to the older ana more bulky volume by the same author which we 

* The Northern Barrier of India : a Fepuhr Aeeount of the Jummoo 
and iCaekmir TerrUorief, By Frederlo Drew, AMOdate of the |toy«l 
Sehoet ef . lUnm ; AtoUtsot-Slaster y . Eton College; formerly of the 
Bervlim. With Map lUustrstimiSf , Loodon: 
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reviewed in these pages in October 1875- resi^tis that wo 
have n much mow convenient and noTtable l^k thud the original 
work, luid tourists who ims^ne that Kashmir is onlv worth i visit 
for beauty of scenery and aoundanoe ef game will fmd a good deal 
that is worth their consideration if they want to know abouMte 
population, cliiniito, language, and ethnology. Mr. Drew does well 
to rouiirul us that tlio extent of this dependency, which was practi- 
cally set up as a separate kingdom by J-K>rd Ilardingo in 1846, is 
equal to England and Wales put together, A considerablo portion 
^ it is uiunlmbited. Some pans are inaccessible; in others 
tlie villagers are as secluded during most of the year us thuso 
of the lonelieat Swiss canton; while, as a contiaat, ccrtjiin 
well-known tracts present a picturesque combination of wood, 
water, hill, and valley which hardly any other country in tho 
' world can equal. There is probably, too, no other spot in which, 
as the author shows, three great religions come into such imme- 
diate coiitiict. From a range of mountains lying to the oast of 
Srinuggur you may go west through countriciS occupied by 
Mahonimedans only, as far as OonsUtnlinoplo ; east through the 
laud of Buddhists to the Yellow Sea ; and south amongst Hindus 
as far as Cape Comorin. Scarcely less remarkable are the distinc- 
tions and subdivisions of races. Out of eight, five are Aryan and 
three Tibetan. But it is curious that the Baltis, or inhabitiints of 
Biiltisliiu, are Tibetans by race and Miispulmans by convei’siun. Of 
the live Aryan, three, tho Ohibhalis, Kashmiris, and Dards are 
Mahonmiednns, while Dogras and Paliaris are Hindus. Modern 
tourists uro very apt to confound and overlook these fundamental 
points. 

Jiimmoo, tho old, and still tho winter, capital, which is only about 
twcl\u Iiuudred feet above the sea-level, has been the seat of a 
Hiluliio dynasty for more than a thousand years, and Sanskrit 
flcholaj'H are well aware of the uxiatenco of a work called tho Ilaja 
Taratij/ini, which purports to be a hiMtor;^' of the Kings of Kashmir. 
It contains, wo havo evo^ reason to b*>liovc, a large proportion of 
tradition and myths. The present riicea of Hindus arc either 
l)o<^r.is or Paliaris, the former ueing divided, as in otlier parts of 
India, into Brahmans, Uajputs, writers, shopkeepers, barbers, and 
others, and two or three low castes. Hero Mr. Brow makes 
special note of a certain caste culled TAd/cwr, adding quite correctly 
that tliis term, with a very slight diflcreiice in pronunciation, doe.s 
not ill the plains designate a caste at all, but is rather in the nature 
of a honorilic addition. A Tlmkiir in Central and Upper India is 
a fhijpuol. Ju Bengal proper it moans a Brahmin, or at times 
a liiliicr or an ancestor, ft is not very easy to make out in 
whiit particulars tho I’aharis, tho other Hindu racejdiUbr from the 
Bogras, except that the fonuev are genuine mountaineers, and that 
.the Dogras seem to draw some line between tliem. But whoever 
has studied the subject of caste in any part of India is w'ell aware 
that its ramiticatiuns are endless, its canons elastic and perplexing, 
and it.s detiuitiona arbilrarv. Woniotimes a new subdivision took 
its rise from tlio error of a high-caste damsel who encouraged a low- 
born lover, some four or five centuries ago; sometimes it was duo 
to the pressure of a despot who acted from caprice or settled policy ; 
soniet iin(‘s it sprang from ri valry or pereecution . But oue main fact 
is patent in all these inquiries. Natives, as a rule, know little and 
caie less about the limits and observances of any casto but their 
own. With rare exceptions, all such particulars are collected by 
the patient industry of inquirers like Mr. Brew. Why indeed 
fihoutl a native, especially one of high caste, trouble himself vvith 
details about classes 'with whom he cannot intennurry, at whose 
table he will not sit, and into whoso carriage or cart, until tho in- 
troduction of railways summarily put an end to some of the 
tyranny of exclusiveness, ho either dare not or will not enter ? It 
is rare to meet a Brahmin who can tell accurately the sub- 
divisions of the gi'eat Kuynst or writer casto of Bengal. As in 
•other parts of India, Mahommedans in Kashmir keep up sub- 
diviflions of casU-s ; but they are obviously tho dc 3 cnidant.s of 
Hindus converted under the green flag and the conquering sword. 
Some of the successors of the.se weak brethren still Imve a family 
idol, and formerly they were allow'cd to marry Hindu women of 
v^^iheir original caste. Another fact noticed is that all Kashmir 
Brahmans, whatever their occupation — copyists, tailors, and cloth- 
eellerB— -retain the title of Pandit,” an uppollatioii g(uiei*ally be- 
sUiwed in other imvls of India on Hindus learned in the »Sba9iras. 
The limt native who ever rose to tlio position of a .1 mJge of a 
High Ooiut in India was a Kashmiri Brnbrnan with the aforesaid 
title, whose family, however, had descended, centuries back, first 
into Oudh, and afterwards into Lower Bengal. Mr. l)rew' adds 
some intei'esting particulars in this volume about language and its 
varieties. The common Uidu or Hindustoni will ^rry most tra- 
vellers through the country, while Kashmiri itself is diflicult and 
uninviting. All the chapters on race and their peculiarities 
will be found atti*active to scholars, and not without their value to 
mere summer tourists who go to Kashmir for scenery, health, and 
recreatioiti or sport. But we prefer to the descriptions of wooded 
kikes and lovely villages those of the outlying provinces, as they 
carry us very far away from India and its pkins, and from its 
girdle of hills and forests. Skaidu, Qilgit, and Ladakh, for in- 
stance, seem to differ more from Jummdo or Srinuggur than these 
dties do from tho populous bazaars of the Doab. GijJ^t is in reality 
only. 150 miles from Srinuggur, but the traveller takes nearly 
tw^ty-two days to get there, and goes over 230 miles of road. 
Headers who iiave«a strong digestion frir atrocities will here find 
an aocodnt of the doings of a, bloCdthirsty des^ named Oaur 
tUbdsani a Nfahommedan who Md .his own ngaisit the SiUis, 
both before and dfter the onupa^ of the Sutlej %tid dm 


tatm% Thk worthy personage, who was neither slain in 
battle nor asSiiffiinated by oppressed subjects, but died peace* 
ably'’ ii|, hie, own capital, was the father of Mir Wnli of Ghitwd, 
wbft cAilsed j;<ieutenaat Hky ward to bo murdered in 1870. 

Mr. Drew^ dwells a good deal on the cHmaie and character- 
istics of tho dependencies which he describes as lying at the 
back of Kashmir; and they are more worthy' of attention than 
tho desultory campaigns or "tho Ihtngjea of a p/ircel of ruffians. 

It may bo said generally that all those pwts of Iho domimons of 
tho Mtthnraja aro, in point qf rovonuo and rosowrres, Worth very 
little to any nno. The cliraat# is dry, bracing, and benlthy ; but 
the winter is long and tedious, while fuel is scarce, and the popu- 
lation, with adherence to tho Scotch proycib, ** Tho dirtier tho 
cosier,” roly on a coating of dirt and on Contiguity in crowded 
tenements I0 sustain life and to keep out the cold. Cultivation is 
carried on in small plots near rivers, or in teiTaces to which water 
is convoyed by troughs. Fruit-troos, however, do occhsioimlly 
flourish m sherteved or favoured spots, though tho mountains for 
miles are bare of either trees or vegetation. Women 'Uoro enjpy 
complete social liberty, take part in tho labours Of the male popu- 
lation, water tho fi<d(i8, and carry heavy burdens ; and we are not 
surprised to hoar that where eeonoiuy is rondoj^'tjd imporalivo by 
the poierty of tho land, tho vile custom of poKandry flourishes. 
The inhabitants of Ladakh seem to bear their loiwith mftr\*elloii9 
equanimity. They are mainly agriculturists, and families culti- 
vate in commou a small plot of land. The crops ore poas, 
barley, a course variety of tho same kind called “grim,” and 
also wheat. We aro sui'prised to iiiid that thia latter grain 
can ripen at an elevation of more than 1 1,000 feet. Tha food of 
the population is meal of tho afor»^.«»aid “ grim ” ni^dd frita dou^, 
or else into soup. Sometimes they aro lucky enough to add a 
little meat or tea. They drink a liquid desqijDod as a “ cross be- 
tween honie-biewed beer and farmnouso cfdtfr,'’ and can distil a 
spirit like whisky, though it is nvohibit<?d bf law. 'Fhey hav® a 
cruel custom of "killing animals by sutfocation, and an unpleasant 
one of draining llie victim’s blood into their broth and warming 
it up for tlio table. With all this, they aro spoken of as hardy, 
cheerful, and contented. 

'I’he utmost limit of barrenness and desolation seems to be 
reached in Zanskar, regarding which Mr. Andrew Wilson has 
told U3 a good dcuil in his Ahoko of 6'«o/c. It is not very 
easy to imagine a country, ^ho^t of Iceland or Kamchatka, 
out of whicii hO little is to be got. Tho author could only 
make oat a li^t of forly-thrco villages, 'W'hicb, at ten or 
twelve boiicfcs apiece, gives a return of 2,500 $pul§. The 
Government revenue is only 200/., and iho exports oftdx im- 
ports of salt, rice, butter, honey, skins, with some bj^rley and 
wool, aro insignifleunt, and are carried over passes dapgerous to 
ponies, and occasionally to pedestrians. Some of the higher valleys 
of J^adakh arc worse olf than Znnskar. Ice cakes the pools in tuo 
mouth of August; for, though tho sun’s rays aro powerful and the 
mid-dny air warm, tho afternoon is unpleasantly wirtdy and the 
nights hitter. Mr. Brew here followed tho course of thO Indus 
till ho gi.t along an alluvial plain where he could almost soe tho 
coiimumi ement of the Cliine&o territory; and his oxperieuOW! fully 
warrant him in giving up one chapter to illustrate the (tiflkaltioa 
of tho traveller who wishes to get to Fastern Turltostan. Some- 
times fuel is not to be had ; at other spots water fails. 'At one place 
you cannot get food for the baggage-animals, and at'^ another yon 
run tb^> risk of losing them from exposure, hardship, or a fall down 
precipice.^. It required all the resources of a liberal Government 
to organize an expedition that could carry its own supplies oven* 
such a route, even when the object was mcroly commerce ; and 
no one will dispute the conclusion of the author t^t,Rmii 5 ta. 
lio.stilo invader, tho ridges which soparato Kashmir JProper 
from its outlying provinces, backed by tbe “M«htagh oi* 
Karakorum mountains, ft)rm a uatui'al defence 'wliicb artillery 
could not traverse, and where largo bodiq^ of mefi would lie? 
starved. It may be not unnecessary to remind readers that,, 
us Kashmir is a "political creation of our own, ^its ruler, though 
internally independent, is lied and fettered by a variety of stipula- 
tions in everything that relates to exteroal policy. He j?ays,or did 
pay, an annual tribute of tho finest shawls that over left a loom, and' 
acknowledges our supremacy. He is Ijpund to refer to our arbi-^ 
tratioii in disputes with any neighbours Ho may not take into 
his service any Englishman, American, or foreigner without - 
consent of tho Viceroy. He must place all his forces at our dia- . 
posal if vve ev er think" it necessary to act within or near his lerri« 
lories ; and he can cull on us to protect him a^inst ail ext^niolv 
foes. Moreover, ho has recoivod permisi^ion to adopt a sou, on .; 
tailurc of heirs of the body, and such adopUlht will ratified by " 
the British Govorument so long as the ruler observes his engogUK 
ments and is “ loyal to tho Crown.” ' In Abort, pOdtioa 6 
diflerciit in all essentials from that claimed by and (deeded to 
Amir of Kabul on the one hand and the Mphatitja of Nepaul oa 
the other. It was not out of iuere^fontt,.lmt from deep sinceritr^ 
that the late Qolab Sing literally caught tlih dr3S8 of Lord Bal- 
housie in both hands at Wuzeerabad, end cried aloud, It 

grasp the skirts of tho British Government, and I will never foy 
go my hold” The too brief account wmeh^ Mr. Drew giveaj 
of tho means by which that ruler j^i^soUdafod hu^iKrivori^ reduced^ 
hi|, iriuefe to obedienro, and gwlerally em]rtoyed dip’ 
iu preference to iorce^ beaifs OQt^the.qpnclasiojQ^ of tV ^ 
Indian ^uthoritim. We could have Uutt, this part of 1 

work had. enlatg;^. and ilwtntsd by mm 

Bttt, as aa Wottiit of the ' ^ aliaiatai it has;. 
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'oai l>y itH piblit ifion %lnrU 

w’ Jbi^lfclmoi|ljiilii||ji» in^iWipkU ot Omntai o^tboi^ip or 
li^lwii ot{Hsneo(i^ That a ^'S^thsnmti^ vs-lio Ufta ppvenjid oti^ ^ <* Ahi ** 
uf tlie d0|4>n^acie»^ h tributary native pott»nt lif shfllild now be 
ttu A,aa|JtfM;iJbwaet6#at one ot our jirtat public rcIvoiIs is a more 
il»tu^)ri^btemtaiuorphoHO than Uiat of a tionc limit \n|'lo-Iii(lian 
Jttto %n acUanccd l^ilxi d AVo mo mat*' ccitnin that, if 
wi* i||raw as be doubtbHs must , to imtruct young 

iii'the elimurnts of plj^siuiUitumo, }i« nu^bl U wK th< m 
n.>pitO(Ldeal oquallf worth tb( ir dftttfrti >n about tin terrible dith' 

^i4ty (tf go^elnin|p aliens in bloud minmis, and rth^'ion, and 
<b i;j};iug up a dobasod population t') a lii/lui level win ii tluv 
<'ftu </Ouibiuo indepeiuloine with obulicuce to iiiithoiity and eh- 
hiivAocQ of law. 
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jui MW n I n IK • 

J N form and Itaiint like to h t\\<»-\olunie novel, llurf bicK is 
roallv a thinly \tiltd paiodN of tho jpnii nis, miniu .1 , irul ■ 

pi^’ponal appt armen oI a minib i >1 H i‘>ons ( ini< ns in Ih^* I ii i 

\w iW of SCionci and I lt*is It nnin ii1 Ixiii a ^\ Jik >1 ml, uJ 
peihopH bo eallei ho, hum u ipIi »ib it ed i\ s two nt h i t ol 
“the Tomtit:*’ , ioi, thoUpii th i is m cUiii, ,,u it (i in ill, 

i'\cept Catnig two dnnitrH mid In inn two shoi ns, the pliu is 

the* «amo thron,,dioul iml i1il tinu li not ((iiiiu 1 \ii l th s 
iweutj -foil! hours uK lont^^tli '^ntunli> to 'i n 1 1 > s»\\tll 
Known to Lo idon IS in tho t.'i u Oth I mum iht ih}.ht\v 
oi an < << entiu putiiciau w li I h u built IiuiislH i Itnnin \illihA 
llK7 8ontli toast, is ( ntulmi u i pnt^ ot (at nd-i in th eid hills 
wheio liih vuulo liiifl lattb ided 1 n lojflns 1 isl nn lu nt iwiih tli 
hU)W music of ( tihbon’a tw '» cli ip m < u ( hiisii i ih Otho hiiu- 
h IS mlu uti d « mit, but m t all, d liis luitl '< t ste r, ui 1 ( oui- 
piioB dmdvaniajcouslv with him in in iinuvjii'- hi own n uid 
lie was p iftMi ss(*d wilU a t.c n-* tint h i had a mi si m, hut ( nild 
not disco v( r what it w. lb ‘Mb was in mmv w na a nmaikible 
1 In, but; uwli ippih , om of Ih « wh > uu' umiiKihli licauHO 


tin \ do not liecnmo hiinoiM, mt be cause th ^ do IIo was 
ojKj ^)C thovo ot whom it is said till llnv sri Ihiit} 
that thi^ will do soimtliiTV Idl tl'M t\-hM, tint 

they mi/Iit do ifenuthii/ it tin \ ch si, md ni i tint, thit 
tliey mjj.ht hwo d nn ativllnn^ if the^ In I chostn I ho ^atlni- 
ittg rou^iids paitly ot hidns pnlly ot youii i a iiilu who 
only elip^ in a liuanK now ai I tl cn, and paiff (1 (fhlutus 
aio lb Jtnl luon, “tho ,„u it liriullhiuth dnino 
wlio tbu ks that OluibtniiUi is ri t iknd, but onU tlnii,redbv 
Iwuiiiolf nildlusloh wiisiutln Iwudlin^^ol jint\i Mi I ukt,‘ tin 
1,14 at ciilio iHul apostil ol I uluiu , Ml Ko i, iln pi,jf-JtttlitlliU 
IjouI Alldu, “ who luib ] it( iv coini into an iniin ii t i< itnm ml 
^ et emn V touA f h U it his dntn in lilt , Mi Stoils ol the 
Hojal S^ciut^, ‘ who is ,jfrcal on thi plusiial basis il 1 u and tbe 
inxitginafixe basis ol (»<d , Mi Stiilton alb) )t llm f{o> il 
^‘OClet^ , Mr Suindir'*, Imm 0\h id ‘ supposed tjhe\tn cJexi 
ind HdVjJiicid^”, and, lastl), ^li Ihihtit who i 'vcue'SuniH 
to foiiie from discoiisol ih ‘'piiit, houiin^ o\(i the w teis ol 
Jbib>lon, and I’Miumhmug ^lon ’ Hit Lon\« i sal am at dinm r h is 
bun oi-iam/td bJmehiiid b\ llm dt \in ol i nniin and this talk, 
with itb epilo^mo on tho ti n ici in llit inooiili^dit, ot cnpioa the hmt 
liimdred prtges, Tcnknisons hiuii m and tin u mnn nis upon it 
nnothei humliod, tho constiuiUen ol Ihi Niw IK public, whuh is 
to bud room lor hU tlu pait}, neoilv a Aoluun , an I the beokcmls 
With n cW^xt^iiiOn things in gtrnial and aiiotlnr in on by Mi 
Jjhorbert 

jmui tbdSCTiills of di scnplion th it wo 1 im\o quoted will show 
th\f the thit play out this siiu}^i di ima au easily 

jdcogni/ed pm^lfeures. and that the X(U JitpMt is an attempt to 
irovive imong u3 tho ^manner ot HtatUoiuf Hall and ]\n//ihnatc 
Xft&M/ Times nro chiuigid, and insteud ol “ pcrlutibilnns, dete- 
lioratlomsts, statUMjno-ite«,” tin piobhms of to-da> ire lought out 
nmorig neo-Chiisiiiins, ag lostics, dogmatic Mhiists and pagans - 
H pletising baud, whoso company lud btUti not be couited by 
iwtdui *9 Unprepared foi the stiong meat ot \»r> modem do( turns, 
fimadu strongei by tho uuthctt s cooLciv Jbioiii the natino ot iht 
istm^ a no\ol without a plot, a ston tint w no st iry, is not c ipable 
being nnahsed, and wc must le.a>e our uadi is to guess the 
^^lualiiy of the book from a few i \tinct'* Jt must bo prcnuscil — 
ilnd the admission is all the luoh' necessaiy becauso we shall have 
^Boxnolhing not quite laiidatoiy to say beloic wo have done— that 
vieoKted good things abound, that tho nanieksg nuthoi has an 
P't^igi'ammatic Knack ♦Inch would be admiiublo if it were better 
^^reciod , that the 801*111011 of Ib* Jenkinson is clever with a per- 
AfiUy Jttepliwtophelian tle\crnes8, that in Dr Jtnkinaons case, 
'^lliough in tb&t oUly, the cancatuie is unmisUkablc, huwe\er 
and that in tho sketch ot Otho’s dead undo the writer 
some indications of a power ot character-drawing lieie 
I jjomo of the neatest sayings — 

said Leslie, “ mat out« came to Uie world like a small 
boy throwing mud at it, ami the itullgiiant woild veiy soon drove 
))at It lias now i>ome back again, diiUer than ever, bringing a 
^ with «tid Heaven knows when wo shall get rid ot it now 1 *’ 

Tb« high notes of Mr#SftuTid4is,Nvho seemed to Mr.i.u|ce, 

I sbvte miM, to be like a shall cock, crowing to the world 
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s lie tries to fwl Ukc a man , w hen the man is m 
boy , and hath in vain 

Ml I ** exclaimed Mi RttwKlon, “tho whole teaching** of Juikinson’s 
whoul have alwo} s seemed to me iiotliiiig more than a fewfrvmcnts of scionca 
imij|irttcrty nncferstocid, obsiured bv a ftw fragments df Chilscianitv lui- 
remembered ** 

Mon f^^rget ssld lesllo, “that Dr .lenkinson’s ChiiRtlanitv is i'*Hlly 
a new rirm tradm;f under an old name, and tr) mg to pun base the goodwill 
ot tia f inner estahlihlm ent t 

‘ I un ’•I If Laurence Wiiit on, “ am dovoted to liUr«itiirp us lit ntnio, 

1 j I tM ns p(Htr> 1 often like the disruption ot a Huuset hcttci Lhnii I 
liK( 1 siiima i don't cnic two stiiius about libciti, but my mind ii> ulttci 
K t 11 i^low I ^ a good o<lc to hei ” 

Iliri IS i Rp(cmu>n of tho couvii Ration, buuffiog into shaip niti- 
lluHis thn philortophv of Mr Mills most oxnggeiatid following, 
Hid tho philoPO}.hy ot Fojs Claugcui — 

I r I At Mid Mr ‘^ainidi.iis, * ihiii yoi aio stmewbat Hingulir in 
A u) I lin 

I II i j)li I Mr Ifnlujt in I th it in most < f my < piniouH 111 I ftcU 
1 i/s 1 nn M i^^ul n is i Uu 1 fr nulit hr n t Avitli tlu most ounnous sic,mfa- 

4 lu t \ tb \\ uM 1 — AS 1 o dunk tl lit hciltli i*» mere ll»nn Astiildi, md 

I II it I mi( ni)( lint tliii to s pai iti )ii,ht liom Aviong thin to 

1 A 1 « n s 111 m 111 A i h A nil I lu pc to I < inA thing but sin ular 

111 M mill nthitdch »i 1 Ia mikI ssitli Uh i a* 3 ipsu, fot^is u cUl 11 
null 1 1 i I 111 11'^ 

1 I 1 1 it Mil Si 111 1(1 fill me if flu ^ ic*it Inumplis 1 1 oui 

I A 1 ] lull viil } 1) K I )i tl A II 1 in I 111 1 1 lAvhbs s( iitimcritB 

1 til 1 iM i I 1 I 1 I I II 1 1 c nilditujjs liid IK t n) do 

1 I il 1 a d I uiill I 111 I ( ns I ) A n 1 ^ 1 hiu i to In aim lubler 

I 1 I I 1 I Ii r il i — 1 r I 1 \ in t iIUa di ml idl in lit illliy r-lli ni the 

It I I iniii I M I i s r ] mil d 

\ I At I i Ml Hill rt IS, 1 ilriiil in i iitii J v lu 1\ tliin^, 
in I AA 111 1 ill 4 nr in I 11 ctni is an 1 nii n 1 ( m 1 1 I iii> thnnm hi s 1 n 1 i 

I III 1 ir It I Inn tl ii itii iilu ii k imkii p, i s h I k 1 i lu, ftlioidcl hiiA i 
liUl 11 ] 1 n t n tl HI 

\n I I 1 1a\ ns l 1^1 ij h-* / h Ii n ; s — is llu j i )i 1 1 d i liinnil 

tun 1 I tl u „ u ^ 11 A s •* K it I tliin.^ th t ill tlu tonlitifi 1 litc 

II 11 i It 1 Ic i Ihit iniij I IS Inly { iit iiui liiitlici its « n [U( t Acr 
in ill 1 

H lA AAi n n hi tl 11 1 a u Ii r, 11 1 Mi Hoil n tint a u Iihai 
IN 1 1 s tl in 111 1 1 ir t i ulius it inn turn A 1 asIi li ]ile- 

tin tl lit ilii S'* "^lui mind nu gud ir, dial amiIjjjsI 1 in so 

m i f in sut lu n in itk 1 th it it is i iitiu 1 > i r„i tlnl in sijl luiiij itscll — 

i in dr till t 1 1 , tl It 13 i 11 nil t Jiiq uitunt 

\ud Ik 1 , linalh, is i pa** igt which lew icadtiH will din> i" both 
in^tni us iiid it toltiug aaIh hispoliahly wlmt the wiilti widicd 

it t ) he t I idcutl Jt IS in 111 a " nt >1 t slaii 1 ut iiv It 11 i lioiii 

the pij^in umlu t > Hth >, riii I it (oiiics ilta i disquisition cm Iho 
stipciuiiU ol mednn to am u ut himiour — 

N Air tc Avl It 1 this d v I piiiu t (I I mi nr ui — lli n a\ an 1 < \ pi di 
s iiK t pi uic '' ‘'in I Ia s > n nm t d s u I k n I tl r 1 stt r, 

lid t nut h ill li,.,ii d t) mu ChiiilUMlA i 1 di tin iv )lou a m i 

nutilliAAs uid r hti I r aaIikIi dd i „h ii ndt 1 tl i ucli inij tu (, 

(111 1 k I Ia birhiiM m, ml 1 <iA('d Ia ludulilA liisiniii 1 > I 1.... 1 

th< A\l Ih iiql M n fide Ihinlt lu a\ it li ih lone this It Im kwly 

f 111 1 1 ind I n tnt I nil m m a inm 1 ixisf 11 (. U hasgix n 1 on luw 

uiioiilhly ninis,^t his p.ivcu him m av im 1 ih stniulnid Iw avIii h to 
n iKUii (Adv uti u it his funmn.^,lA i 1 U 1 e or thm^ AMth the 
m t lAvliilrrtlu nust {^littering inicptaiis A\itli Avin ii tin ini nuioii 
in sc u"« Ol inloxi it it dl with Hrll, IliaAeii Ii d^ini ut, and s j ith 
ml thus then is s ir il\ ii sit glc t hoici ir idusil tlnit has I n lift 
inditiciLUt nnlrutm u or h ss m idvc iincai d a\ itli tht* nicst stu) n I m 
IS. IKS Ihemlinitrly 1 Mddid,rlu inlinitdA kiiilh, the luimdelA h ddtil 
iiK t us ( VI rA wlu'io J v( i) thing IS on hinted, uu I seems to he aaIi d d is 
iK t IIh ciuhontimnt quik ddudes *he Aulgar 't a hitli ddii kw the 
AMs ,1 ut the Avisi nit kr evei m a ni >us aa lyn Hccrtdy unilomj^ tl i 11 
SI I,, timggliinis nt things is lluy r alls nio Whit 11 ilrlighi tluhc 
Hnij s/iretotios that g t d 1 m 1 Hire lus tho sciisi of huroi iir — m 
d (I tediMi of truth tin ( u h icvcitd 'ind reigning folsohood fhiiik ot 

III ( II ((UI sol i rasiims mJ his J ana ‘^tiiltdi 0 — Ihere is an n« ^imc lor 
> ni ’ Ihiiikof IkriQ ix>ti — tlun ih an tliir \11 ita hum ur is due f-o 
( hij'.tinii dit inis ot 1 n uu duty and i luvaliA Who, again, avouI I have 
<11 1 kr Swill 8 thcAving uh that man was Iiattfui, if Lliiiht hid nut 
b Avitchtd us into tlunking that man aaus loAtabh i* (jiilhvrr iwts its 
] (lint to flit G< spils StdiH see« evLr\ thing “big with minute jest Hut 
AMiA ? lietausi ChiistnnitA lias nuulo eveiy thing big also Avdh mnnito 
V k mnitA A |>OH3ibIo moi il imvining is st rote I oAor the Avliole Mirl iic ut 
111 like the Nil nred oil in the odls on the snrtmc ol an ai inge akin Ihe 
bum UMst catdies the periumt cf the c Aolitih oils, as thiy aie clashed out 
HI d Avasted by our ( vciy action 

But when we have picked out a few epigrauiniatic 8 enfeacc 8 ,ai)d 
nduiitled the sinartueas ol the style and ol eorae of the likene-'&c'j, wa 
hwe hHid almost all that can bo said in favour of the iVcic Ilojmbltc,. 
On almost every ground it would have been much better if it had 
not been wntton. Ai tistically, this parody ot tho Platonic devicd 
for deetructivoly ciiticizing current opinion is a sad failure Plato’s 
dialogues h ivo often been blamed and often praised fur a certain 
inconclusui ness , but all admit that in each of them there is at 
least a motiie, to uso a musician’s pi ase, and that Plato never 
loses hold of it But in this book there u 110 motive m that sonse^ 
except that of displaMUg the writer’s power of hitting out all 
round, ench as it is 1 or it is quite impossible to see whether he 
IS Jess iond of Dr. Jenkinson, or Hr, JUuke, or Mi. Bose, or Mi., 
btorks— four characters as unlike as the four quart^ne oi the globe; 
and if the writer wishes us to behave him a hiimoiuist, with the 
humounst’s missioii of representing all men as equally iuolisb, then 
we say that he fails of his other aim-'-namely, that of making hie 
readers believe that his ohameters axe real men and not mere crude 
abstractiong The writer falls umyitably between two stoolsu 
In eeekinff to make Mr. Luke ndieuloue he demude from the 
fraturas ^ Luke; Mc« Bose is not the man wfc be U meant 
to be ; and Mr. Hmhertr with whomi if with eoy oncy ^ 
reader frmeittttnifmpethiee^fr medee^^ Aa eqliijar 
I tho f iseiiTii 
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tdeto which liliowgd tflkiuioiQaHonB t^^h|iiiHj||{^ jftCbuiii 

ttioh A hooh at all. Borne of the poi^aita are^ omypi^wn (rom 
the li^ W from a close ohservation of thoda% habits^nd^cotiver^ 1 
satioD of the subjects, Jeukiuson, for ezamplu, makes one wonder 

whether the author of the picture can he any other tbtin one of'f- 
the clftver failures who from time to time discredit the iustitiitron 
over which Bf- Jonkuisoiis prototype preaidefl. There is a bitter- 
ness of poraonal spite in the whole drawing of this character 
which forbids its sinking into burlesque ; the whole man is given 
as ho would appear to a sworn enemy resolved to show him at his 
worst. But this kind of caricature is much juore h artful to the 
artist than to the victim, liecause it demands, to be carried out 
well, an utter blindness to the good qualities of the man so d(‘- 
scribed ; and, in the caso of oue whose life is noble, it is a poor 
and dt^gi'ading task to hold up the picture with the shading 
cleverly varie(! so as to inpreacnt the nobleness as all iH>tten, the 
teaching as all cajolery. The vyriler to whom we have already 
compared this unouynious one c.scapcd dangcra of tliia sort, for 
Peacock was not ili-nalured. lie would have been the Inst 
person in the world to “ revile his father ParmcnidcK ; and J»e 
would have thought this travestv of Dr. Jcfnkin,<jn to be a case of 
attempted literary parricide, to be punished mote mojoriim. 


^Itb th^foby. iPfiiii 

W thefe ioHy he uo^|b,’^6 ^ 

fsomeflifcg at4 improvhigAlw .ivl^ds wImSb they^ium ^ 


ft wtfole devotqitp 

' Little even the humblwt kudeiitfiof 




.JACO.VS SHAKSPKAliK DIVERSIONS.* 

M lt. JAOOX is still an interesting exiimple of periodicity in 
the literary malady. Two yeai-s ago we roiuarked that he 
accumulated promiscuous reading so rapidly that relief was neces- 
sary every second year. Ills o>e sieiiis to fall on no flin*»p of 
printed matter tliut lie does not immediatj'ly copy out and coiisiiru 
to a commonplace book or soiiio other luujlx'r-room. Every 
second spring or autuiim bis rceeptaclus will hold no more, and ho 
discharges Ins knowledge on the publi(‘. V\'Jiat examinations are 
to tho'uuderpraduato, publication is to Mr. Jacox. The student 
reading bard for honours at last becomes .surehavged, and welcomes 
the day when he is obliged to put out all he Ionovs on paper, after 
which ho makes haste to forget the cve.uts in the Pclo[)oniicaian 
'War and his analysis of the of Els to. Bo it is to be 

hoped lliat Mr. .lacox s MB. extracts pass from hie pigeon-holes to 
hib wuHlcpapor-basket after each new volume. Jn il 57 i he got rid 
of a great deal of stuft’ which was only penlous in quantity ; in 
1873 a book called At ^'iyhtftdl ond Mtdntyht gave gratelul relief; 
in 1875 a first series of AArAayiwnv Dhrraiom loft him lighter and 
easier. Tie knew, however, that 1S77 would lind him oiico more 
an author, and be comes up to time with a punctuality 
whicli cauuot be loo much admired. Ota^ might even make a 
gueas Its to the pv(jbleui that troubled Mrs. IJarris, and tell Mr. 
Jacox his very number; hut it is beltwto “seidi not to protici- 
pate.” Buflicieiit for the day are the KS/ndspfore Divcremisilwveoi) 
though it is natural to expect an addition to the Jacox library in 
1S79. 

It is not very easy to deteriiiino whether Afr. Jacox lint rcndf< 
his Bluikspnire, and then solecls jxit^sages I’rom books and rc\iew8 
ill whicli words used by Bhakapeiire's charac.ters occur, or whether 
he keeps vast notes aiphabetieully arranged, and then attaches 
t'houi in ail arbitrary way to Hamlet mid to liogberry. The 
method of tin artist is rarely to be detected w ith certainty, and 
we cannot Iw quite sure that Mr. Jacox never rciuls a hook without 
having largo blank slips of ^lauer before him, in the manner of 
index-makers. It seems diihcuit to funey that he never takes up 
the Saturday Revmv without liis ajjparatns for note-making ; but 
his frequent quotations from this journal make it seem probablo 
tlial he studies in this enruest fusliioii. Hcraps from novels too, how- 
ever feeble and forgotten, he treasures cniefullys and he oven goes 
so far lis to hoard snippets from reviews of stories which oblivion 
has claimed lon^ ago. A Saturday lleviower objects to such ti 
story AS Mr. Strickland's Abbef/e mtd AtticeJ' be says, as if this 
w«re a fact which any one but the author of Ahbeye ami Attics was 
likely to considei; worthy of record. He thinks an illustration from 
No Name, or The Rock Aheadj or one of Mr. Charles Roade’s 
romaactts, or the last novel from the circulating library, os valuable 
as a coincidence of thought in Sophocles or .^scliylus. Sophocles 
indeed, if wc may trust the index, is used to illustrate Shakspeare 
hut twice, while Mr. Edmund Yates is drugged in live times. 
.A^cbylus is never mentioned at all, or, if he is, the index is at 
fault ; whereas Miss Braddon is brought into relation with Shak- 
apearc pretty frequently. Yet many critics hold that Bhakspoure 
had more in common with tho glory of the Attic stage than even 
with the authoiB of 6'As^ and Avrora l^loya. Thus it is 
small comfort to ns that Mr. «rAcox refers to this journal no loss 
, than twelve times. With Soott, Schiller, and Buhlegel, we are 
^ among his favourite authoee, and hero a certain suspicion ci'esps 
in. Making a book by aid of Bbalcapeare, Mr. Jacox would natu- 
rally turn most frequently to the receptacle dahelkd 8. in liis 
literary storehouse. This may ex^Udit a liking for which, in an 
eager student of weak novels, wo find it difficult to account. 

Mr. Jacox's method, like that of Herodolua, ** seeks for digres- 
sions.” Thus, whon the Watch ask Dogberry “ How if he will 
not stand P Mr. Jacox pours out all the examples he has 
4M>Ueeied of what he calls oontiagent qiisfries.*’ Ja one page 
he brings tdgeUier Maggie TuUiveK, Kant^llitaa Annius, 8wm, 
AndMstfriagten,andof«(Manie l^ net Ihr. Jobnsoai ia 


^ Dsldy.lifister, A'Co. xSfr. 


, , . . . Mr. ‘ 

guess that ho is being ^ imposed uuon. "Ho esay, W ' 

< one of the “ old-fashioned people ” wno 
, about whofc cxiHtoncti Mr. Jacox h doubtful. biiUh^jjsau/^dly 
I be gral^tul for the ivsiiarch which dwells foudlv.^n^//e , 

I and Little Nell. In the sanit^ay the butnhte 5f‘*Ader 'f0t wliq^ 
wc suppose Mr. Jacox to wrfjS^tuay nvod to W told that y not 
Homer, but ouo of the Cyclic points derided b^lloracc^ began gn 
account of tho Trojan war with tbu nativity of Helen, or ihii 
.story of Jicdii uiul the cgi!s.” But even wry Ic tidiest mder 
must foci that lio tkjcJ not go ti) Mr. Jaco.x for inteliigqnoe about 
Mr. T. ndccimuH Bcott of the Three Vlcrlu. A greaWdeal of 
writing of tliis nge merely svls forth thinpf? that pottle 'u^cfl to 
think for tliomsclvcH, but did not take tho trouble iif> say?*' Mr, 
Jiicox reprints rjuautities of trivial matter that other readers 
might be nt some trouble to forget. W'e do not want to rB- 
member onythiug nt all about -Mrs. WiJfor aud “ the old women 
in jMrs. Whitney’s JlifhertoT They may have helped to pass an 
! idle hour, hut their resurrection in a voluino of Skak»peftro 
. Diversions U distressing. One can hoar being- reminded of, or 
! iiistruetfd uboul, Tfilieiiiaut (h‘s Kdaux and Mile, do Bcuddry, but 
I who can be the better for the repetition of tnush like this? — ' 

“ ril f‘a( my is the rontiiigml ]>ron»i¥e, e\er and mioTi lOnewod (»f 

Ml. (.iNiiiwrg, showlil lll^ intulJiliilite lu* fomitl at fault. To Mr. hJrownlow's 
Ju-.jH.v fliaiiijjiou'“ln|) of tiio l)t»y Oliver, “ I'll answer for his iruCh with Uiy* ^ 
hie I ’ llu‘, othrr old gerill<‘iu/iri promptly rc.sjwnil.s, “ And J ft)T his false- 
hood with in V Iliad ! ’* “ If ever thai t»oy roliirns [as pledged J to this 
hoii''e, Ml*. J’ll eat mv iieud ! ’' “If there's a hiiiiirtvt in tho VuneA’ll’ 
heat iiu ! *’ pledges hiniii-lf Mr. Cliarles Xh'odeS tletea^c in Hard Cash, 

To illusirato Mr. Jacox us Mr. Jncox illustrates Shakspeare,, it D 
j of Thackemy’s Ikiptain iSinnpli that wo are veiiiindcd by -, 4 -hiA 
quotation from Mm. AugnMns Hare “ iteginald Heber and Mr. 

! Stow arc both e.xcelhiiit actors, and wo acted a French proverUe 
one night, and llm * (Jbildren in the Wood ’ another ..... and 
1 very amusing it was.’’ ‘ ' 

i In a volume of more than four hundred pages Mr. Jacox has 
‘ of course collected Home anecilutoB which arc not uuworfhy of 
being repealed. Among jieopie who have l)t*,ei%wriitiuj down 
flhhes, ns DogbeiTV wislmd to be. he noloa llie mmns wlio uc* 
cmiipanied tin* Erencli expubtion to Egypt: — “Nopdleoa in 
Egypt Heated tho pliiloaojihi'rs who accompanied this e.vpcdikHUl 
-“-Uio ‘ beicntiiic characluiw ' Aiiwon styles them — on a sCiitl^ly 
equal fooling ■with the wheiever the enemy 

for tho rule was, in that contingency, to huddle together 
(tavans and as&en in tho centre aa tho only sale place, dwd 
no eoonor, according to Laa (Jasas, wore the Waraoi^KU Wse ' 
descried than the word was given, * Form .square; nrtflWy W Che 
angles; asMjs and savans to the centre!’*' Jn the 8ajiuf'|tia(Jp Mr. 
Jacox mentions it favourite joke of the Turks. Jn (Epru:^, in 1823, ' 
“not content with slubliug their horses in the • phurchi'S, tlis 
Ottomans actually saddled and bridled some of unl^iq^py 
ecciortiastics, and, forcing them to go. on nil fours, rode oa 4 ;lipm _ia' 
derision, and kept tJie.m going till they, not were ready'' to,1)ut did^ 
diop down dead of fatigue.' With tliat tenacious cliiigjjg to A' - 
good thing which the Kusaians showed when they reported the loss 
of “ one Gossack ” iu tho lirst bulletin of tho present strugglo^ as itt" 
many biillotiriK of the Crimean War, the Turks have ravivi’d ^eir 
pkyVul tnck of Saddling Christians. Kveu in 1823 the liiin^ur^of 
the sport was foui‘ centuries old. Villon prays that the oueiuios<i£ 
France may bo sold to tho Graud Turk, and may bo put^by JiW / 
into harness : — ^ ' 

Ou au Oraiul-Turc vemlu .u-gent cmitant j, 

Tour i*slre inis au hnrnoi? canimu uri torw^.^f ^ •*. 

A more disagreeable page contains all tho instancea W violent 
sickness aftov the eating of Htraugfj food which Mr. Jneox esn re- 
member. Ife has not enlarged on a te.xt which wosuggtsted tf> 
him two years ago, but he hius tilled two pages with footnotes full 
of scarcely more agreeable matter. “Htmnge iacis and alkt« 
sions, half spiritual, half psychological,” may be suggealod by 
tlie cannibalism uttributed to Richard I. in an old roiimuce f 
but thi.s time Mr. .lacox does not “ make up a monstrous chapter 
of emptied eyo-pockets.” But it would bo possible to illualraU* 
Bhiikspearo witliout collecting examples of these violent hcavinga 
— as of one that would bo rid of the abomination too witiiiigiy 
gulped down.” To turn to a leas repulsive theme, wo cftmtot Agrca 
with Mr. Jacox in holding that “ the resenibhiuce t> waxwotA ia. 
pitibably the explanation and jusliUcatiou of objection s to eoleured . 
stiituiiry.” Wo have never seen good waxwork, except perhaps in 
the lovely head by Ratikelle. And we have never ssen cokntted 
statuary worthy of the name. There nothing to disHke ib tlm 
coloured reliefs found at Myra by Sir Cbuirles E^Dow'e.s, and Gfvoek 
art could no doubt ^ve produced a Hermiond as little odemdva 
to taste os that of Shakspeare’a nrlist. 

It is difficult to give a consecutive account of a book which k al2 
scraps. We have to complain that the scraps are, aa a rule, Uo(e 
fresh, and that Mr. Jacox has not^seasoned them with much wit^ ' 
Ids own. Montaigne’s flow of ancient aud modern ihstanees 
never wearisome, partly heoauso tho anecdotes ara not within evei;y ' 
one’s knowled^. partly, of course, because of the poll ucid wisdioiiti 
and wit4b whica the fragments 01 tlho older v^orld are praservsd/ 

It needs som^thipg more than a commofinkce book; and In^Mey: 
to make a modern essayist of the anecdotical Hometar ;^ 
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Jcnowlodpo of life aa woU m of hoots— knowledgfo of rare books Ukf, 
and not merely of wptka \rid)ih th^ reach of eVery reader— are all 
needed by the writer'-wbo woul^ illaatrato Slinlrapeare. !\Vo do 
not Djean to giveihe impresaion that Jucox has no pajft^ out 
of which Boq^e infotnuation and some amtisement may bo j^iined. 
The chapters on blushing* and on eta;i;o tears contain some 
really respp6table anecdotes. But many weary pages, full of 
trivial quotations and of farnil^r conimonplaccH, must be turned 
over to liqd oio or two grains of moro valuable matter. Mr. 
Jaco^c docs not tim spaw tis (, barker's ttiOtJi ; and, if Oarker’s 
teeth ^be foigi veil in gratitude good thing of ( 5 ham fort's, 

reaentmont is mused again by tno introduction of “ Messrs. 
I’rudgors and TweaJi, in a story of modern life.” In short, bad 
literature is only made worse by being brought into close contrant 
with Iho supreme poetry which Mr. Jaeox mixes up with tifth- 
rato novels and old mngazino articles. A lover of Shakspearo will 
bo annoyed at having all this anoc^otage confused with his 
memories of the most molaiiclioly or Iniruorous passaL'es, just as a 
lover of Homer is vexed by the “ detestable jig ” 'of Dr. .^l.iginns 
lloraeric ballads. 

Mr. Jacox writes, of coiirw', uotfor loxeiu of Sliakypetire, but for 
atudeuta who lilio to read by snaicbi's works that domaud no 
thought, in 1879 ho may iKissibly lind some peg to hang his 
stories on less ilJiielnoua than Shakspi'iiro. ‘^Tapper Diversions,” 
for exaipple, would be rather a good title, ami Mr. Jaeox could 
embroider on his authors discourse without foai’ of disgiiibing his 
native merita. 


corira iirsTOiiv of Tiin rjflk brigade.* 

n lSTOllIOATj memoirs of most of our regiments have been 
p^blish^*cl during the last few years, and it is perhaps rather 
surprising that no rec(/i*d oi the famous Kitle Brigade should before 
this have been given to the world. Tlowtiver, if this well-written 
iiuuiioir is late in the Held, it is more complete and more readable 
tlian the generality of Hiich publications. The history of the 
services of the Ititiu Brigade is in fact the history of British military 
Operations since the beginning of the century, and this record, 
like the excellent one lately published of the Orouadier (luards, 
will command an int(‘rest extending far beyond the circle merely 
of persons conj|ectcd with the regiment. 

This dislingetiiishcd regiment took its nso in an experimental 
corps of ritlcmen formed in tlie year i8oo from a d • en line regi- 
ments, cac.h of which fu‘»‘nislied in the tirst instance u dotachinont 
of tliirty-fnur rank and file, all of them being such men aa appear 
most capable of the pcrforiimnco of the duty of riflemen. . . , 
These non-coriimi'-sioj»ed officers and men are not to ho con.sidered 
fis being ‘di'ol'ted from their rt>gimonts, but mendy detached for the 
purpose above recited j tlioy will continue to bo borne on the 
strength of their rejiiiienta, and will bo clothed by ihidr respective 
colonels. ” The delachiiientsso .selected were assemb'etl in the first in- 
stance at Horsham in Sus.sex, fdtogether some four hundred and fifty 
strong. Tiio first call for active service was niadt^ in the summer 
of tlio .‘<auie year, when three companies wero scut as part of 
Ihdteney’s o.xpedition to Ferrol. Tnis onterpri.se was as feebly 
conceived and carried out as wore most of our miliUiry opera- 
liona at that time; but the young corps, although not yet a 
separate V organization, achieved some distinction, being the first 
body to- land and to be engaged with the enemy. The actual 
fonuntlon of the regiment as a permanent body took place in the 
following winter, the officers who had been doing duty with the 
, experimental oopp.s being now permanently transferred to it. 
The late Sir (^harlos Napier joined it soon afterwards ns a 
second Iwiitcnant. The first service of the new r»*gii lont was 
with llib^iex^tsdition to Copenhagen, the corps being distributed 
among dic.^dift'cieut ships of Nelson's squadron. Ju 1802 the 
Uiffe Ohrf» 9 ,'^ aa it had so far been called, was numbered 
ns the 95th of the Line, still retaining its uniform and special 
equipment j nnd in 1803 a wing of the regiment was sent: to the 
camp of exercise at ShorncliiTc, tlio marvellous ro.sidts of whudi 
Jiuve been so truly and eloquently described by Sir William 
Napier ; and hero they first met and were brigaded with the 43rd 
and 52nd, in united action with wlioin, as the light division, they 
were afterwards to become so famous.” 

A second battalion of the 95th was ruisod in 1805, the nucleus 
beiujf supplied from the 1st, and the bulk of the rank and file 
obtained by volunteers from the militia — the great recruiting- 
groynd in tnose days for the line. A few months later a portion 
of the second Ixitwiou was sunt on the unfortunate La Pkta 
expedition, and, being joined shortly afterwards by the first 
battalion, took an nctivo and gallant share in that abortive 
campaign, one of the many similar enterprises in which the 
(lovornmenU of those day^ were wont to dissipate iho strength of 
the oiupire. Meanwhile, the remainder ot the battalions — 
for, just as tkito is now a conservative party in the army who 
cannot see that our existing regiments ore too small as the unit 
of org£t.mzation, so in those days even a single battalion must 
Ueods be split up into detachments — was employed in Lord 
€athea;rt*S expedition of 1807 to* Denmark, and there first served 
under the immediate command of the great chief in the 
advance under whose eye they wore so often to fight, and whose 

. — — 
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inettamred {igtiiBeiiboy wiire sboften to receive ^ ell^ley* 

then Majesf^eperm, fresh from his wonderful Indian eampaignSi 
i theextrodj^mary mdtits of which wore at that time certainly not 

f enerally understood or appreciated. Returning to England from 
lenuiarK in November 1807, four companies of the second battalion 
embarked for Portugal in June of the following year, luid formed 
part of the force which opened the Peninsula War with the landing 
in Mondogo Bay; they wore the first to bo engaged with the French^ 
Lieutenant Buiibury of the 95th, who was killed in a skirmish two 
days before the battle of Jtuleia, being the first British officer who 
fell in that great struggle. Shortly after the Convention of Ointre,^ 
two companies of the first battalion — for the Administration rty 
inained true to their }»rinciple of cutting up our small army into 
as many detachments os possible— joined the expeditionary force *, 
and t'vonturtlly, when Sir John Moore took command of the army 
in Spain, in the latter end of 1808, both battalions of the 95tn 
forinod a part of it, sharing in the advance into Spain and the 
subsenuent. disastrous retreat, the second battalion, which was 
brigautd with tho 43rd and 52nd under Crawfurd, retiring on 
Vigo, and tho firrt battalion with tho main army under Moore upon 
Corunna, where it took ii loading part in tho well-fought battle 
which enabled the i'kjgli.di to leave the country with honour. 
'Pho first battalion acted as renr-gunrd on the night of the 
battle, and was tho la.st regiment to leave the field for the town 
of Corunna ; scarcely had it ivaclud its ship when the enemy 
made bis appearance, wdth several guns, on the heights com- 
manding the Bay, fi‘om which ho opened a fire on all tho 
vessels in the Bay. 'J’ho battalion lost in this retreat nearly one 
hundred nnd forty men, killed or prisoners, and tho condition of 
tho survivors and un wounded was deplorable ; “ their clothing was 
not only tattered and in mgs, but in such a state of tilth, and so 
infested with vermin, that it had to bo nil burnt.” 

The two battalions, now stationed at Hythe, were ordered to 
bo completed to a strength of a thousand men each, and so 
popular was tho regiment that not only were tho deticiencies 
almost at once made good by volunteers from the militia, but 
more than a thousand volunteers presented thcruselves l)cyond tho 
numbe.rs required. Tho Government thereon very wisely resolved 
to add a third battalion. And it may serve Komewhat to reassure- 
us, when comparing tho means apparent ly available of iucreiisiiig 
our army to war strength, from the niicro.'<copic roHtjrves now on 
the muster roll, with the huge conscriptions of other nations, 
to look back on the days of tho IVniiisula War, and remember 
what an inexhaustible reservo the militia proved to be. 'rrue, tlio 
laliour market was then overstocked and badly paid ; but the army 
wa.s even then les.s inviting as compared with civil employment 
than it is now, What nuido the army so readily sought l!y tho 
militia w'as the prospect of excitement which it.s service otlhred, 
and it seems reasonable to assume that tho rate of r(‘criiiling 
which goes on in times of peace and prosperity is no index of 
wlnit would happen in tho event of our exong again (‘iigagod 
ill a great war, England, with its comparatively Hrnall p<q»u- 
latioii, had even thi-n a largo army. The army employed in 
Spain and Portugal was small, but that was because tho available 
forces wero frittered away in all sorts of foolish diversions, 
instead of being concen tinted on the critical point. 

To return to the llitle Brigade, or, as it was then, tho 95th. 
When the expedition of 1809 was sent to the Tagus under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, the first battalion of tho 95th formed part of tho 
force, and on landing was definitively formed with tho 43rd and 
52ud into the Light Brigade, which foupht in the van throughout 
the war, and nrobably carried discipline and courage higher 
than has ever Wn known before or since in tho British army. 
Tho fact is that the British army has hardly ever had snificient ex- 
perience of campaigning to reach the highest standard of soldier- 
ship. For fighting a pitched battle raw troops which have never 
Ixjen under fire, if well drilled and well led, are probably as good 
ns any ; many succ.esBful groat battles have been won with such 
mattn-ial ; but after tlio first start troops are apt to go oH*,” 
the phrase is, especially if they have been severely punished or 
mishandled. Then, too, at the beginning of a war there is usually 
a demoralizing effect produced by the losses from sickness which 
alway.s attend tho change from a state of peace to life in camp 
with all its new conditions. Bat when the sickly men and the in- 
I competent officers with which a young army is weighted are got 
; rid ut, and the seasoned residue remains, then a degree of 
fighting power can bo devclonod such as English wars seldom 
give the opportunity for. yuch troops were Frederick the Great^s 
at the enct of tho Seven Years’ War, and such was the Light 
Division in the Peninsula. Hitherto the experience of tho 
English army had been mainly confined to desultory, ill-planned ex- 
peditions ; when, after being cooped up for months on crowded 
transports, the troops wim'o lauded in tho worst possible state 
for encountering the fatigue of a campaign, to fight a battle . 
perhaps and re-embark, or, if ill fortune tempted a more prolonged 
occupation of tho shore, to melt away under the ravages of tho 
diseases which will certainly attack troops under such conditions* 
But now the circumstances were all favourable for the formation 
of the highest class of soldier. To say nothing of the army being 
commanded by Wellington, tho Light Division was always 
thoroughly well handled ; the subordinate officers were exception- 
ally good; and although the Light Division was not engaged any 
more than the rest of the army in a great nomber of pitched battles-^ 
these events occurring in the Pemnsula War only once or twice a 
yeai^tbey were oonstanlly engaged with the enemy; always, 
getting the better of their abtagoniets in these combats, and, what ' 
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is an important element in the matter^ seldom {pcetting severely 
handled themscivos. This explains how a body of men 
may become at last practically invulnerable. With most 
armies the general w»ho loads them into action will always 
have misgivings how the Jay will go 5 but wo may doubt if the 
commouder of the Light Division ever bed any qualms of 
this sort; he must have been used to take it for granted that i 
the division would be cortiiin to perform whatever it was called on 
to do. Between troops of this soi't and the best troops which 
have not had the same seasoning there Is the same sort of dilForence 
that there is between a trained hunter who liis rider knows will 
never make a mistake, and the young colt, full of courage perhaps, 
but whose behaviour at each fence must bo matter of doubt till 
the f is cleared. It may be remarked, by the way, that the 
hardest ti^ Jiting in the early part of tlio war was not sustained by 
the battalbms serving in the Light Division, but by the third 
battalion, raised only in 1809, at ihiroasa in tho following year. 
The greatest loss incurred on any one occasion was at tho storming 
of Bailajos, when the two battalions of only six companies eacli 
lost about throe hundred men ; and one cannot but fed that, in 
using the late Light Division for this service, Wellington may have 
made a tnisluko, although not of tlio snmo kind a.s the blunder 
perpetrated in tho abortive assaults delivered at Sebastopol. 
Jn the latter case the ti.'^saults wore planned to fail, from 
the blunder of employing regiments already used up, wliich 
hud their ranks full of recruit.s, and had not had tho 
advantage of that campaigning in llie opiui fiebl wliich 
}» wanted to bruco up the nerves of mi army after a 
long siege, wliilo tho troops whicli had sull'erod least wore 
kept idly in reserve. At liadajos, on tho other hand, Welliiigtou i 
used up his best troops — troops too good for such work, if one may I 
say so, wlioso peculiar qualities and experience could not be re- 
placed. But the hiMvifcst loss incurred on anyone occafiiou by tho 
regiment daring the whole war was at AVaterluo. There were 
ju'cscnt the whole of the first and second battalions, but attached 
to different division.y, and two companies of the third, or foiirtcon 
companies altogether, which lost over fotir hundred killed and 
wounded, or about a third of their total strength. It w'as in the. 
following year that the diisignation of the regiment was changed 
to its present one, the Ititlo Brigade. 

'fhia dislingui.'iied corps has already been cited as an illustration 
of the fact cimtt nJed for by tho Beorgnni/.aliou (Joinmittce, that 
regiments ntlaeh mucli moje valuo to honorary distinctions than 
to Tuuiibors. Up to the year 1816 the name of Billo Brigade, with 
which wo are all now so familiar, carried no significance with it, 
and tho fame of tlie Kiflo Brigade emphatically rests on its deeds 
us the 9Sth, for, except in the Crimen, it has not had very much 
active aervico. JSiuce its change of name until tlie time of the 
Mutiny tho Rifle Brigade was exempted from any tour of duly 
ill India, tho great battlo'liekl of the British array since tho 
peace of 1815, and it did not arrive in India till tho first 
pressure of the AluLiny liad been got under. And the his- 
tory of tho regiment exemplifies filill more strongly the argu- 
ment contended for by the CouniiitUie, that no sentimental feel- 
ing need slainl in tb (3 way of their proposal for amalgamating 
the di Heron t regiments of the line. Cor, when wo speak of tho 
Jlitlo Brigade, we are Bpeolcing of what was really three, and is 
now four, separate regiments, the portions which are serving 
usually in ditferent part.s of the world. While one battalion was 
gaining a name for the whole regiment in tho Light Division, the 
other was rotting at 'Walcheren. Two battalions out of lour took 
part in tho suppression of tlie Indian Mutiny, aud one battalion 
out of four reprosentod tho regiment in tho Asbantee expedition. 
Vet no Olio discovers any impropriety in saying that the Kitle 
Brigs do served in all these campaigns ; aud the regiment col- 
lectively gains the credit attaching to the conduct of the part 
which represents it on these diflerent occasion.?. And it may be 
confidently expected that, as soon as the coming amalgamation of 
the other vegimeuts by pairs is carried out, the coupled regiments 
will appropriate without any dissatisfaction or loss of dignity the 
distinctions and traditions of the twin battalions with which they 
are respectively associated. 


DRYAX VVALLKU PROCTKR.* 

rpIIOSE who may have expected to find in this volume anything 
-L like an adequate record of ISfr. rroctcr'-s ow'u life and cha- 
racter will bo certainly dit-appointed, perhaps seriously disaj)- 
poiiited. Tho editor baa carried diffidence to an extreme which 
is itself, in a work of this kind, a graver defect than any that he 
was likely to fall into hy taking a less narrow view of his func- 
tions. As it is, the chapters of biogiuphy ho has contributed to 
tho volume are too meagre to stand by themselves, and too much 
for a more introduction to what follows them. The records made 
by Barry Cornwall of his contemporaries .are in themselves in- 
teresting, and would have been doubly welcome if they had seen the 
lighl by way of appendix to a reallv satisfactory bioginphy. We 
mast bo content, however, to take them as wo find them ; *we con 
only regret that tho book has been brought out iu such a manner 
as not only not to supply the want of a full and worthy ti'eatment 

• Bryan. WalUr ProcUr {Barry Cornwall): an AuMtiograpitical 
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The fragment of autobiography now published is broken off at 
an early age. We learn from it some curious details of Mr. 
Proctor ft tastes and acquirenutnta in boyhood. SbalipetMo was 
made known to him in an unusual hushipn ; hiis tutor was a servant 
a woman who bad known better days and received a good educai 
tion. At eighteen he fell in love, or rather persuaded himfiolf to 
do so, with a certain deliberation, as a step in philosophy.” Mr. 
Procter’s own record ends with the beginning of his literary work 
in London. Ilo prosonts an almost singular instance of a man 
destined for a learned proft‘ft.sion, drawn off from it by a 
strong bent for letters .and poetry, justified in his literary 
ventures by sjiccess of a moat brilliant kind, and then, 
almost beforo the prime of life, and at tho verj' height 
of public favour, abandoiiiiig the liehl in which his conquests 
seemed only begun, reverting to solid prore8.siomil work with 
pObitivo eagerness, and finding in it a new source of enjoyment. 
The law is coiumonly supposed to bo a jealous lafilimistress, 
aud to allow no favour to truants ,* theio is a well-known anecdote 
or legend about Fe.'U'ne burning all his miscellaneous books, for 
which he reaped his reward in tho fame of having devoted his life, 
as Lord 3 lacaulay has said, to tho barbarous puzzle of Contingent 
Ituiiminders. W ith Mr. Procter it was other^vise. He became a 
pro.?pcrous law}er, but kept his books and the friends he had made 
by and among them, and did not oven wholly cease to write 
poetry. 

Without dwelling further on the slemhjr account here given of 
Mr. Piucler'a life, we jiri.ss on to that part of tlie book whicli is hLs 
own. \o one ever had richer opportunities of studying tho world 
of art and letteiH. list set down by tho editor in a note near the 
l)i‘ginniug of tins volume, and purporting lobe only a limited selec- 
tion from Mr. ProcAer’s fiiends ami acquaintance, includes most of 
the writers, painters, and imisiciaii.s who have betui eminent in 
England during the last ImllKJonliiry. 'Ilic notes and memoranda 
now publishetl are naturally confined to those who are not now 
living; wo may presume that much remains unpublished which 
may be of no small value hereafter to the historian of modern 
J’higlifth literature. Mr. I’roeter's reiioJ lections deal partly with 
leadin'^ figures such as Lamb, lluzlitt, and Leigh Hunt, of whom 
there is, after all, not nmeU left to bo known. Even in these 
case's, however, his remarks have the fn-shness of keen and sympa- 
thetic observation, and llie Jiulliority of close personal knowledge, 
^lore curious, perhap.?, to a younger gener.ation are his notices 01 
tho lesser lights who hy this time can allbrd to wait very few ye;irs 
longer for souio pioius chronicler to rescue thorn from oblivion. 
Mr. Procter’s genial sketclies will go far to perpetuate oi 
lhe.se name.?, Taktq for example, this picture of George" CrCily, 
who for awhile seriously passed for a poet ; — 

lie liadu liir^'O ;md not |>uri$on, ami a dashing and some- 

%vluit iiiqa'i-iims manner ; held violent Tory upmioud ; expressed them very 
energetically ; aud iilayed not unpleasantly' eu the violin. 

• • ♦ ♦ • 

llio author of “ Palis in 1815 ” h.id great admirers amongst his Iiish 
IVieiuN. IIh hKsler.^ — who wen* naturally jiiotul of his taleiit -w'erej'Ci'- 
suaded.ns they said, that (Jeorge was destined “ to (nish Lord Ihron t’roin 
his tlinuie.” 'I'hey repeateilly asserted this, very frankly ; but 1 never 
heaid that Loid Byron’s equilibrium was ut all ihaturlied. 

There are ^ good many nnscellaneous notes about Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, and a really eloquent passage on tho effect of Words- 
worth’s poetry, 'rins may be taken to ri'present tho impres-sion he 
uu those who had eais to hear at the time when his meoBOgo 
lo the world was fresh ; — 

As you read the verse (if WoriLworlh, his wonts frequently liAvc a 
wonderful inlliu'iice in a''Siniil.iting your thought.^ to liis. * Yotl see 
tho ban; moors, lound uhuh the winds «lce|i — the hills over whicji 
the sheep iiiuvo bKo a cloud — tho sheaves, and 8lir*ct.s of snow the 
]>oor eoUiigor and tii(‘ \\ uiidontig pedl.sr — imd nil that t’oiufs to peasant 
life — Its luvcjs and liopo.s hroken down hy .sickuc.ss aud old age. TIh! 
beggar chirps querulously ; the .‘>liephcril toils wearily up the mountains. 
All that is cast upon the woi Id by poverty coiiuvs forth, to live, and toil, 
and die. 'I herc arc no (irowniugs of kings ; nor nnnrch of oonquerors ; no 
bevies of Ladies or rourtiers, vlio laugh .and lie, who rise aiul nourish, and 
fall like the leaves iu autumn \ but common huiuan nature pines niul 
fades away, ami leaves a sigh m the reader’s hiea^i, which it i.s long before 
ho can forget. 

Other loading writers of tho time — Rogers, Crnbbo, Moore, Scott — 

ass boforo us iu turn ; there i.s not much addition to our positive 

nowlodgo of theui, but their personal find literary characters are 
touched with u li^lit and .sum imiul. Procter’s comparatively low 
ostimato of Moore .s poetry, perhap-s n bold one at tho time when he 
set it down, has been fully cou finned by tho judgment of later 
geuoratioD.s. Uoneorning Sir Walter Scott wo find two pleasant 
anecdotes that carry ils back to tho liino when the authorship of 
tho Waverley No\el3 was a mystery, and guessing it a standing 
exercise of wit: — 

1 never oWrved Sir Walter’ i <i(*lf-]K>s«cssiou disturbed, except on one 
occarioii, when Rogers told him with a siniK* that Lndy B— — ’s maid hM 
hid herself amongst the male servants, on the luiidii.i' at D- — Iiouhc, to 
watch him as he wtui dowuNtuirM, tho preceding evening. He seemed a 
httlc nHh.'imod <if his admioT. I met him (Scott) afterwards at breakfast, 
in Unydon’s studio, when .1 ciic.uiiiHtanec occurred that threw a different 
light on his ))ower of self-command. Charles Lamb and llazlitt and 
various other pcxplu were there, and the conversation turned on tho 
vtatnttfJhtnrr ofci itain drninntis person.^ in a modern book. Sir Walter’s 
opinion w.ss iisked. ** Well ! ” replied he, ** they are as true as the perwm-* 
ages in ‘Waverley’ mid ‘tiuy Munnering* are, I think.” This was long 
b^ore ho luid ciuffessril that ho ivus the author of the Scotch Novels, anti 
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when much curiosity wilb alive on the sulje'-t. I lonhed very stwtlily into. i 
his face ao he s]>oke, but he did not borray iniy (’(iii.*<'i(»usntjw or suppressed 
humour* Hia curamaiid of countenance was perfcei. 

A Yftthor long apace is given to TIazlitt. Tho high terms in 
which I^TOcter speaks of him, eompured with the very blight 
attention he receives at this day, suggesls with inpaietibb force 
the reflection — in itself not a new one — how precarious is 
a reputation founded ©xcluflivolv on criticism. There is a short 
utuffy of Haydon, the most unfortuniito of painfora, who ruined 
himself by juat falling short of genius, and might have eiisuroil 
Buoceea if his ambition had been a little less, or hia powers a little 
mow. Not least in cimio.aity is Procler’a sliolch of Wainwright, 
the artistic criminal, who of late years Iuls been in a in'umer 
boatihed by some of tho high prifjsls of llio latest fa-shion of 
festheilc enthusiasm. AVith this fushion heforo one's o, pro- 
duces a strange ofl'ect to read wlmt Procter pays of AVaiiiwright’s 
clever but very fantastic os.^ays’’ : — 

Thesrt csnays are upon woilis of art: Ihoy miieh rleveiiic^a and 

great affectation. To pcr.sons not nrquainted with hi-i in.unn’r, it ni;\.y hi* 
Huificiotit to HMy that h<‘ never tnlverted to any painter hy Ida usual iiaino. 
but spoke of Julio Kumano aa Julio I'ippi, of I'uul Veruuo^o iw C.igljuri, 
and of Titian, as Vccelli. 

The description of hi.s chamcler has toucljos worthy of an historical 
portrait, and which one almost regrets to find frittered away, ns it 
were, on so obscurti a subject : — 

. . . Who would Jiuve .siippovd that from .'i man who was ;ihsolutol.v | 

a fop, nnikin ill fJr(“i'A, -vvil h niiiifin;; ‘'Itq*', aiiil hvmul.-m ui.id-s, witli lin 
hair curled and t‘u',1 of unguuit.s, and lii^ rlns«!vi jmiiued tlio-^ uf a 
frivolous demirep, would tlaino out uUmiaLily the di piuvity ol u poi'joiier 
and u mui'dcrur ? . . . 

* * • • • I 

tio was not entirely cruel. I im.'igine that he an as perfecLly indiflereiit lo 
human life, and that he s.acriru:ed liis victims wulioui Jiuy emotion, and lor 
the purpose simply of obtuiiiiu^ money to i;iatite his ln.\ui.v. HNnmUimes 1 
have Hunpected him of ganibHiiL;. . . . lie Avas like one of tho'-e 

creatures, .seemingly bniooth and innocuous, whose nalut.il heendious when 
once weeited, become fatal lo those a;j;ains( whom tiny aic un-idcnlally 
directed. 

A very kindly notice of Keats i.s followed by a very severe one 
of Godwin — almost the only severe jiidgnjeni, so fur a.s appears, 
which Jh’octer passed on un\ of his acquuiut.inco. lie is set down 
as “ very cold, MTy belf.sli, very ciileulatiiig. liis philosophy, 
such as it vvus, novur generated pity or jiralitiulo. Ills sympathies 
and gonorositios and lilxiral ([utilities showed flu inselves only in 
print.” Hollt Godwin's persoii and his philosophy havo been laltsly 
set before tho public to an ample e-xtent by thoroughly coinpetout 
hands. We leave it to the. reader, nl'tin' consulting Mr. Keg.m 
Paul or Mr. Leslie Stejihen, lo allirui or rjualil'y Ih’octer’a opinion 
as he may aeo lit. Procter shows also a (N‘rlain dislike for 
Do Quincey, which is less aecounled for and accouiiiahle than 
bis aversion to (lodwin, 

Tho unpublished ver.H(.'s which form part of the hoedA .ire grace- 
ful and true in feeling, but hardly nuni'. The Ia*tter.s fiom 
Literary Kriends inciudo two Irom Lyron and aeveral from 
Jeftrey. There, is also a series IVoni Lloddotvs, a man of souie genin.s 
prematurely cut oil’. In a letter of his from (hittingen occurs a 
good remark on the national vanities of Europe: — 

You people in linglai 1(1 have a pu lly fak^c imiioii of the (lermnn eha- 
meter, ami lijitter yours(Ov( s Avith youi piculi.ii' atul iavincihlc insular .sclf- 
complucency that you know all about it : lor national vanity 1 Ih'Iicvo atL**r 
all you arc uncqualicil. 'the Frcnelmuin n-.st.s his lio.'i.si mi the military 
glories of la grande nutinn ; tho (jeuuau smokes a ^•(Ulleluptuoua ]»ipc ovei 
the philosophical wurkh of hw nei;^lilioiir.s , but ilu- Lu-lislnoaii will 
monopolise all honourable foiling, all ucnlle brccilnq;, all doinesuc virtur, 
and indeed bn.s ever been tho be.st puriian. 

Beddocs also notices from his own observation a fttrillug literary 
coincidence which seems lo have escaped attention in I'uiglam I - 
ivo.iuely, that Milton's “ Belter lo reign in boll limn nervo in 
heaven ” \vu» ujitii'ipaled almost in corvospondiug words iiiA\)iider8 
tragedy of Lmrifer, 

The volume whoso contentH we have just run through may 
provide a reader willing to be amus(*,d with sonic hours of very 
sufUcieiit enterlaitmient. But we miust coufovs-s that our pleasure 
in handling it has been sorely damped by the eonvictiun that 
the subject and the occasion ought to have called forth something 
much better. 


POLLOCK'S DIGKST OK TIIK LAW OK PAUTSEUSIIIP/ 

T ile manifest relucUnco of the Legislature to dt 3 al with tho 
gigantic subject of legal codilication seems to have stimulated 
individual endeavour to anticipate in part tho tasls which must 
sooner or later be undertaken by Government as a national enter- 
prise. Digests of flpocitic portions of tho law have of late years 
much increiused in number, and, awaiting an authoritative com- 
pendium of law in the shape of a code, these to a certain extent 
evolve order out of chaos, besides paving the way and preparing the 
le^ mind for the impending reformation. Thus wo have digests 
of the law of evidence, of the criminal law, of the law of marine insm*- 
ance,and othm’8, not to mention Mr. Fisher’s laborious Digest of all 
oases decided at Common Law ; and now Mr. Pollock adds to the 
number a Diffeit of the Law of Partnership. 

* A JOigeA of the Lm of Parttur&hip. By Frederick Pollock, of 
Liucoln'ii Inn. Eaq,, Bnrrister-at-law, late Icllow of Trim Coll. Cambridi^ j 
Author of **rciuci|»los of Contract at Law and iu FkiuiCy.” JUaulon' 
Stevens A Sons. 1877. 


A digest niav bo regarded as holding a position midway between 
a text-book and a code, being the nearcHl approach to tho latter of 
which private eiibrt ia capable. A code uuist bo authoritative, 
and therefore a codilifU* must bo vndued with plenary powers of 
legislation. JMoreovov it would be essential to eliuiiuato Irom a 
code which is to be the hiw of the future all propos^itiiwif or ex- 
positions of doubtful atahilily, all anachroiii.snis ot tho Ooiiioion 
Law, and all slatuios which experience may have shown to eflcct 
more harm than good. A code wliich rccjuii'ed frefjucnt aiucnd-^ ^ 
inent would soon hccoiiie confused and useless; the great aim V 
of codilkwitiou should bo liuality. In tho present condition / 
of lh(3 law nothing is commoner thnii to hear judges express 
regret that, in coiisequonco of the unsatisfactory or iuiperlccl 
provisions of a stalnle, they liud themselves c.omjK!lled to decide 
couliary to tho manilcjt jii.stice of the caw, while lr(?qucut iStaluto 
Law itevision Acts, with long schedules uf repealed Acts, testify 
how largij is tho mas.'3 of ell'ele ur mischievous legislalioii. Then 
the Common Law ocicasionally shows itself to have by no means 
1 kept [Mice with tho ivqujicineiits of the age, while (‘.ustoin of trade 
or tho law merchatit is but slowly acquiring that recognition which 
is its duo. Again, miudi of oiir ciisclaw is slill open to reversal by 
a higher tribunal, and many deei&ions W(;uld, if C 4 iri‘iod up, ho 
doiihtle^j Ml ie\ ensixl. Thus* tho promulgation of anything vyuithy 
of the name of a ('ode would involve a process not only f<juivalent 
to the I'arliamoiJtarv roconsidonitiou of every unsaiisiactory or 
oliMileie enactment in the &tntiilo-book, and of the Common Law, 
hilt also the oanying up to a court of linai appeal of overv decision 
r«v-.tijig on loss th.m ulllmate autliorily — iin uiuKrtaUiug from 
which the imagination shrinks anpiiUe.d, and one from its nature 
as well as its magiiitude utterly boyoiid the power of any piivate 
piTSoii. A code, iu short, must eiiuiKiato tho law ua it shouhl 
he ; a digest, as its name expresses, l.iKcs tho law us it iinds it, 
and muLos tho lx‘.<t it can uf it. A digiwt dilVer.s, on tin* otlu^r 
luind, from a. text-book in iU luoie nrderlv arrmigeineiil, obviating 
that mccr’Snut ivfcieuce to the index wliich is the bane of tho 
latter class of works, .'iiid in omitting all overriilod and 

repealed slatutea, the ordinary text-hook, usually reforjijig lo such 
on one pa.'^o only to contradict tlioin on tho no,\l. 

Mr. Bollock iv(’Ogiiizo.j this i s,enlial disliuotion bctwioua digest 
and a code in the introilnolion to his wm'k, insi.Tiug on the neces- 
sity for .sulMaiitivo ainendmont and legislation 111 ;vu\ elli'o.tivo 
seheinc for tho cvAditicatioii of English law, and ju.^difyiiig the pub- 
lication, until aucli coditication be accomplished, ol digo.''ls or 
“ .slat omen U of the law ju.st as it win a codihed form,” on the 
giouiid A)f their utility “ not only for present use, but to call dis- 
unct atteuliem to tho points where amondmoiit is needed.” But, 
as though he thought lliat ho Jiad unduly disparaged tlio dignity 
of his own iirulortaking, Mr. Jfollook subsequoutly, after rehering 
to various systi'ms ol codilication and tlie didiisions 1:11. »ont on 
tho subject, says : — The foiTgoing remarks may bo eousidi'rod 
to apply, to a certain oxlont, to tho betting Ibrih of tho law by 
private writers. The same advanlagos whicli aio ol.umod for 
aulhoiitic codilication bliouhl bo loaceiluin e.xLmt altainablo if tho 
claim is well founded, by tho adoption of the .suiui form iu text- 
books. But t]i (3 necessary deductions and qualilications, grave ns 
they are, can easily l»e supplied, nnd I forbear lo dwell on them.” 
The “necessary doducliotja and qiialiUeiiLioiia ’’ simply amount to 
tho entire absence of Kgi.'^kitivu autliorily ui* forct‘, and lender the 
two thing.s as dilleient as are a Bill and an Act ol Baiiiamenl. 

llcg.irded, however, as a Jige.st — that is, as “a blal(*meiiL of tlm 
law just m it Is, in a codihed form”— Air. rollook'b woik ajipoars 
eminently salislactory. It barely e.\ lends to a huiuliofL and 
twenty jiages, and }et it would Ika liuvd to [loint to the oun.*.hion of 
anything having a material bearing on the law of parlnovship. Tho 
author has accomplished this condensation without iiicompleleiuss 
by means of the rigid o.xclusion of all mutter not ilrictlv and sohdy 
pertaining to the subject of whio.h he treats, or wliich would bo 
more nat urally lookecl for in w'orks relating lo other branches of 
Die law. Thus lie omits all mention of Oumpanies ; for, though 
these are theoretically only overgrow n partnor.ships, yet their consti- 
tution and regulation have been so ullocted by spccihc legislation 
that the analogy uf such corporal ions to ordinary trading partnor- 
.ships is w’oll nigh gone. Take the wdiole mass of enactnicnt and 
(hndsioji as to registration, prosp(^orlI^,L^s, issue of shares, directors 
nnd their qualihcations, nunnoranda and aYticle.s of absocialion, 
general mt3etii)g9, winding-up and contributorioa — all tlii? U pwuliar 
to Joint Btoek Companies, foreign to ordinary partuerslii))s. In 
fact, the distinctions are so many, the reserublauces ho few, 
that the two bubjects are far more fitly treated Mjpurutely. Mr. 
Jfolloclv'fl btrict adherence to the above-me;ntiuued rule also 
preserves him from that l.'ibori(>u.s and futile application of general 
principles lo the particular buhject in hand which so increases tho 
bulk without enhancing tho utility of the majority of ioxt-bouks. 
Whole chapters uro frerjuently devoted in such works to the adapta- 
tion of general and unquestioned doctrines to tho ciutos un<ler consi- 
dorution, without oven a suggestion that their beiuing or chaiactcr 
is in any way varied by tho nature of 'their object. As Mr. 
Pollock says ; — 

Tho cnpftcitv' of ikthods to bocoine partnora ia not diOerent from thcii 
geacrttl crtpucuy for (Mut rooting ; that ([uast ion, accordingly, i« left usidr, 
as belonging to ti)c gomnal law of cuntract. In tluA fiianai Avay lla* innmier 
in wliivli thn existence of a partnership may be proved belongs to the Lav 
nndpiaoticc uf ovideiice ; nor haa it bei^n expressly stated (hat 110 paiticular 
form L required tor the contract uf partnership, ustlic law of contract in its 
iiindej'n iduqiu nsMuraes throughout that no ttpe<'ial fonn Is needful Avhciv 
none Is cxprcsnly pivscrihed. So, again, the general pi uiciplcs of agency 
I Aiv nut entered upon, though they uro the foundation uf the ruJea 
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which determine a partner's authority as flp;ont of the firm. For the like 
rwtson, nothinif is said of fraud as a cause for roacinding tho contraet of 
partnership, the liability to rescission on this ground Ijeirig one to which it 
13 subject in coinnmu with all other contracts, and which m this appliciitiou 
presents no peculiar Icatui'cs. 

This laudable intention is honestly carried out by Mr. Pollock, 
and it would be an unqufMitionablo benefit if his example were to 
he followed by future lext-writovs. 

A' The niTangcnicnt of the work is not alphabetical, as is the case 
/in ftonio digests, hut in the form of delinite projuwi lions of law, 
each followed by il lustra tion.s drawn from reporUid cases. This 
plan seems to us r good one. Alphabetical arrangonient., though 
it may possibly add l > the value of a work as a hook of reference, 
entails the total sacririce of order or sequency, and nuiders it abso- 
lutely useless ns a text-hook. Mr. PolLa-k s propositions follow 
orirt another in logical and natural connexion, ami tho d lustrations 
seem to be carefully and fitly fiOieclcd, though tluu'O is always danger 
lest, when slightly dilferent cases follow oikj anollier in close siic- 
ccssion, the mind may more readily seize tho siimlarities than the 
distinctions they are intended to illustrate. Tim met iiod appears, 
however, to have answered in the case of the Indian Contract Act 
of 1872, which Mr. Pollock avowedly InKcs .as Lis mcidel. 

It is not easy to criticize a book like the present in detail; hut 
w'o may briefly comuiont on those fc‘w points on whieh wo have 
the luislortime not to agree entirely with Mr. Pollock, premising 
that such defects as do ooeiir in tli (3 volume se(Mn to be mainly 
attrihutablo to the dilliculty of stating the law in categorical pro- 
positions, since few rules relating to a complie.ifed subject Ulco 
partnership are bo general and uiu|ualiliod as not to he liable to 
e.\ceplion or modification in some cases. Thus, at the very 
ontstil, Mr. Polku'k is met by iho praclinil impossibility of 
giving an absolute and iuiii.ssaihible d»ilinitnm of i>crtucvsbip ; 
an iniposttibility recognized nu ju-evious ticcusions both by tiio 
Judiciiil Committee' of the Privy (kmiicil and by Mr. dust ice 
ijindk^v iji hi.s well-knowu book on the siibjeet llio former, in 
an important ludiau case, lading down Bomowliat vaguely that 
■whcthiT or not a partnership exists in any case, um.'^t depend 
on the real iiitmilion and coiilract of the parlies; while the 
latter, at tho conimcnconieiit of his book, eontouts himself 
with collLM’liiig a nuinher of al templed dciinilions, and leaves 
the reader eilhi'i’ to adopt soiuw 0110 of them or to evolve a 
gcMieral notion of .1 partnership tVoui the mass. It \mis at oiiotiino 
considered, on tho authority of the Iluiiso of Lords in the well- i 
known ca.s(‘ of ( ’o.\ Hickman, lliat the imitnal relation of prin- 
cipal and apont belwemi persons Uirni,>hed a tangible test of part- 
nership; hut this doctrine has since been so strenuously and per- 
tinently questioned, particularly by the present Muster of the Holla 
in a recent jiidginont referred to by Air. Pollock in his Addenda, 
that it would 1)1! unsafe to lay .any slri'S.s upon it at Iho present day. 
.Mr. Pollocks delinitiou i.s talfeu from the rndian Contract Act, 
before referred to, and i.s as follow.^ PartiKU’.sliip is the relation 
which fluh,dsts between persons who have agreed to combine their 
])ropcrty, labour, «)r skill in some busiiicss, and to share tho profits 
thereof bclwr'ou them.*’ lii denirciict! to tlie high authority on which 
definition resl.s,and theconiessed inuhilityoftbe exponenlsof tho 
law to arrive at a more satisfactory one, we do not presume to criti- 
cize it, further than !)}• suggisling (hat it might po>dibly bo made 
clearer than it i.s tliat the partner-^hip concern may be composed of 
property contributed by ono partner, and labour or skill by 
another; and also that the prolil.s, tin* division of which forma so 
important a feature in partnerships, are net and not gross 
profits. 

Some, little confusion might arise from Mr. P«)lh)ck'.s statement, 
in p. 10, that “ the business of a iirm may bo carried on under any 
name, not distinctly purporling to be a corpor.iLo name, whieh tho 
partners think tit to naopt for that purpose,” since — as he suhse- 
que.nily show.s, and as is clearly law' — an unincorporated partncr.'^hip 
is at perfect liberty to ns-sume ibe immo or stylo of tho so-aiiil-HO 
Oompany,’’ whereas, to the uninitiated, the word Oompnny would 
appear di.st; nelly to pur|)ort to bo n corporate name. tSuch, how- 
ever, is not the case ; and, in fact, tho absolute litlo corporation” 
^ would Beoni to bo the only one from the udoptiou of which private 
firms are debarred. In dealing with the somewhat leebuical subject 
of liability by holding out,” or the doctrine by which a man is held 
to he a partner w'ho ha.s induced, or allowed others to induce, tliird 
parties to give credit io a firm by tho representation that ho is a 
partner therein, Mr. Pollock propounds two statements of the 
law, of which the first, which is as follows, is manifestly incom- 
plete: — “ A person who has by w'ords spoken or written, or by his 
conduct, led another to believe that lie i.s a partner in a particular 
firm, is responsible to him ns a partner in such firm.” This 
proposition, if it stood by itself, would naturally suggest tho 
inquiry KespoiwibJo for what ? ” and ii is not until we reach the 
next paragraph, Avhich practically 8tatc.s the sRino doctrine in 
another form, that we gather that such responsibility extends to 
any credit given to the iinn on the strength of such representation. 

when speaking, in p. 26, of the peculiar rules aflecting the 
management of associations too numerous to act in tho way that 
an ordinary partner.sJiip does,” Mr. Pollock nuik'es a suggestion 
which is, as far as wo know, novel, and which seems deafly in 
accordance with reason and law — namely, that since the passing of 
the Companies Act 1862’, which renders illegal all uiiinoorporated 
trading societies consisting of more than twenty persons, no such 
association composed of less than that number of members would 
be considered ns constituting a partnership excluded by its size 
from any of the rules ullecting ordinary partnei-ships. The ques- 


tion is not perhaps one of much p^tical importance, but the 
deduction from tho terms of ibe Act is ingemoim and forcible. 

The author’s treatment of illegal ily in the object of a partnotwMp 
strikes ua as meagre, being confined to the cases where that 
object, legal in the inception of the partnership, subsequently 
becomes illegal through extraneous circumshinces. Perhaps it 
was considered unnecessary to state such an obvious proposition aa 
that a partnership formed for an illegal object is void ; but the 
omission has deprived tho author of tho opportunity of introducing 
among his illuslntlioas ono of those amusing cases which foim 
oases in the desert of a legal work. Wo refer to Everel r. Wil- 
liams, quoted by Mr. .Tiiatice Li ndloy, where a hill was filed by 
one higliwaynmn against another for an account aJid division of 
their joint plunder. This unique document set forth with much 
dolicJicy of expression that “ the pkintili was skilled in dealing 
in several commodities, .such as plate, rings, watches, &c. ; 
that tho defendant applied to him to become a partner; 
that they entered into partnership, and it was agreed that they 
should equally provide all sorts of necessaries, such aa horses, 
saddles, bridles, and equally bwir all expenses on the roads, niid 
at inns, taverns, ale-hoiisps, markets, and lairs ; that the plaintifl'and 
the defendant pmceeded jointly in the said business with good success 
on Hounslow Jfealh, where they dealt with a gentleman for a gold 
watch;” it Ihcn refcrriHl with equally graceful circumlocution to 
several similar partnership transactions, including one in which 
the delhmlant in Conned iho plainlilf that there was a gentleman 
at Blackheath who had a pood horse, saddle, bridle, watch, eword, 
cane, and other (Lings to dispose oil, which he believed might 
be had for little or no money ; they accordingly went, and mot 
with the said gentleman, and after some small discuur>o, they 
dealt with him lor tlie .said howe, &c.,” and linully staled tho 
results of tho partnoiship dealiupa to amount to 2,(XX)/. and 
upwards, concluding in the ordinary form with a prayer for 
a partnership account. The result of this curious suit was dis- 
astrous, the Bill being dismissed with co-sta, to be paid by the 
counsel who had sigjied it, and the pkintiff’s solicitors being 
attached, and fined 50/. apiece ft»r tbeh- attempted abuse of iho 
‘process of tho Court. 

I The slateineut niodo by Mr. Pollock in p. 97 that “actions 
between a firm and ono of its i)vvn meinberfl, or between two 
firnia having a common member, which were allowod by the law 
of Scotland, r'iinnin, it is conceived, inadmissible in England,” 
appc.ar.s to bo too broad and sweeping. It is dear that in 
certain case's such action will lie, as, for instance, an action for 
daiimges for the breat h of an express ngreement entered into by 
one partner with arjother, vvhei'c tho damages, w'hen recovered, will 
belong to the phiintiir alone ; or whore a person ag)*ee8 to become 
a partner with oLhcr.s and to furnish a certain amount of capital^ 
and makes default in so doing, in which case they can suo him at 
law for damages, although lie a.s w\dl as they w'HS to have an 
interest in what he umlcrtook to furnish. 

The unimportant character of some of the objections we havo 
thus taken is perhaps the highest complimeut w'e could pay to tlie 
accuracy of Mr. Pollock’s work, as indicating the absence of any 
serious ground for adveise criticism. Tho book is praiseworthy 
in design, .scholarly and complete in execution. As a step in the 
right direction it merits biiccehs, and w'e only fear that there will 
bo ample time for it to puss through several editions before it ia 
supt!r.Bod<'d by tho un’jval of that consummation devoutly to bo 
wnshed for, ii systematic ami authoritative codification of English 
law. 


ANfJI'.NT IVORIKS.* 

T he oldest art of iho tinm is the art of carving on ivory. It 
would almost seem as if the bea\ity of the material had 
e.xcited the faculty of carving it into lieaiitiful forms. Tho earliest 
rcranina in Western I'luropo yield fragments of bone incised witJi 
pictures by some praiListonc Ijandseer. The graves of Egyptian 
liing.s so old tliat all modern chronok^gj has to bo rearranged to 
include them contain ornaments of ivory. Mr. Maskell speaks of 
some in the British Miuienm as dating Irom tho “ time of Moses,” 
and a box at the liOuvre bears the namo of Hatasoii, a queen of 
Egypt who must have lived ninny centuries earlier. Tho Pyramid 
builders 'were ivory- carvci s. TTie Niiu'vites both imported carvings 
from Egypt and made them for theuii;elv(‘.s. »Six centuries before 
Christ tho Cypsoluhe sent. (0 Ol} nipia an uireriug wliich consisted 
of a coder of cedar inlaid wit h gold and ivory. The cryselephantine 
statues of tho timo of Phidias have b(?Hn made famous lor us by 
ancient writers, though nothing of Ihoiu has come down to us. 
Though such sculptures of the Ilomau time before Constantine tire 
extremely scarce, they doexi^t, and from the fourth century of the 
Christian era wo have a complete succession of works — a Ihct 
which sets ivory-carving aloiio among the arta. The consular 
tablet gave way to the religious triptych. Tho triptych was in ita 
turn supplanted by the lualhen imagery of n moiH) advanced 
Christian age, but iiuiil our own day the. art has survived. It is 
perhaps, as an art, at a lower ebb now than at any previous period 
since the third century, but signs are not wanting of a disposition 
to revive it, and mwiiiwhilo mere mechanical skill in cutting is 
being attained. The elfurts of tho authorities at South Kensing- 
ton have been directed, not only to the collection and^ai’rangement 
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of a series of examples, but aUn to the illustration of foreiprn speci- 
mens by a laTji^e number of easts mneseutiiij? the host Vi orka to be 
found in Continental inuseums. Tims, could a modern artist bo 
induced to carve in ivory, he would be able at his leisure to study 
the ancient carvings, and there is little doubt that his elibrta would 
be welcomed by the publie. TJic saiiio industry which ymr after 
year gives us marble statues might give us ivory statuettes. Statues 
are not popular in England. AVe e.iunot put them in the open air 
without the risk t>f seeing them dostroyod before our eyes by our 
benignant climate, and they arc always out of place in rooms. “mailer 
than Iho JCgyplian 1 1 all or a large conservatory. Hut pl.Kpies, or busts, 
or statuettes, or, in short, any of the forms now produced in bi*on<ieand 
stone, would look just as well, and bo fur more ea.sily dispostal of, 
if they were cut in ivory. A man N\ho goes to the Aeademy 
loving sculpture can only indulge his taste if ho dwells in nmrblo 
halls, and hius g^oat galleries in which to set out hi.s pnrcba.se“. 
Ouuld we but persuade some sculptor or painter of talent to take 
to ivory, scnlpluro would no longer bo considered an unpopular 
art. 

'file series of handbook.s edited by Mr. Ma^kell has already been 
noticed colleciivoly {i^^aturdnt/ licrifiCf rsovomber 20, 1875). The 
j)resent volume is bis particular contribution, lie de.Hcrves the 
thanks of all admirers of the beautiful in art for calling attention 
h) ivories, as he di«l many} ears ago, and by these further elforts 
he brings the results of his early study witliiu the reach of every 
one. It i.s an encouraging sign of the times uuvi such little 
Aolume.s as these ean bo pnidueod without seiion-, if any, loss. It 
is not easy to g*'C what purpose can bo .ser\tMi by ha\ing one col- 
lection at iho British Musouui and another nt ISoutli Ivensiiiglon ; 
but as things are, and os the junior institution is u\owt;dly edu- 
cational, wJiile the older museum, if originally founded witli a 
similar view, haft of late years been conteul to obsemo it, wo iiee«l 
not now draw any invidious comparisons. It is of couvso worth 
while to remeinbor that, w'ere the twocolleetioiisput tojictlmr, they 
would form, as one whole, by far the tinest in the world ; out uuiil 
we have a gallery tit to display our malchloss sindptures, and an- 
other for uur drawings, we must be content to seo our ivories by 
instalments, and console ourselves with tin*, thought that at least 
we have them somewhere. 

The ftiibdtance of the present lreati.se formed the prefac(i to the 
(.Ifttalogue of the South Keusiiigton Museum. JIi ic, however, it in 
slightly enlarged, especially by the incorporation of fnol-nolcs willi 
the text, and alfurds a convenient and portable h.'m ibook. 'flic art 
of carving in ivory is described histovienlly rathei than critically, 
and the woodcuts are chosen rather with a view to elucidating the 
letterpress than to increasing the nilraction.s of the laiok. Mr. 
Maskell begins by endeavouring to delino the moaning of (lie 
term ** ivory,’' and wisely decides to include bone, walrus, narwhal, 
hippo[K)tamus, and fossil ivory. W ith equal wisdom lu* avoids tho 
controversy as to the words ‘‘ ivory’’ and ‘‘ elepliHuts,’* on wliichso 
much useless learning liua been sjjont in vain. W ith ivganl to the 
average size of tusks, his conclusicuis dillbr somewhat tmni tho-se 
of the late 8ir Emerson Tennent, and mo chielly conceriUMl with 
tliO puzzling fact that no tusk now extant would atlbrd piecos large 
enough for tho plaques and diptych.s of the middle ages. The 
leaves of one diptych at raris nuasuiv each HltetMi inches 
in length, and nearly si.x ia width, while a single t.ddet 
in tho British Museum is sixteen inches mid a quarter long, 
and live inches and a half broad. Yet tho laige^it of the tusks at. 
Iho South Kensiiigt (ill iMuseum is only sixteen iijchn.s and a half 
ill circumfereuco ; and a pair exhibited in 1851 did not exceed 
twenty-two iuche.s in circumference at the base. Mr. Miiskell 
notices at some length the supposition that the ancient carvers 
were able to bend the pieces of ivory or to llalten them, and gives 
Home recipes for tho purpo.se, but adds that, when tried in modern 
times, all these method.s have failed. 

With regard to thu art itself, lifr. Maskell treats impartially of 
all tho cUiferent schools— wirii, wo lliink, oik^ exception, lie 
makes little or no mention of the ivory-carvings of the best period 
of Saracenic or Arab ail. Tho builders of the mosques ofCaire 
did not neglect the use of beautiful a material. Mr. Ma.skeil 
Hpeaka indeed of tho Moorisli art in Spain, but in rather a slight ing 
way. But a private collection with which wo are acquainted 
contains an ink-horn which would fiiriiisli Mr. Maskoll with one 
inoronanioof an artist to add to the only two hitherto known. 
He remarka on tho rnrily of such name.s. Sir Bighy Wyatt and 
M. Labarte only met witli one. Jean Lebraellior wa.s carver to 
Oharles V. of tfranco, but no work of Jiis is known. Mr, ^laskell 
huds the name of a carver of a pax in tho British Museum 
to be Jehan Nicolle, ua cut upon the ivory, which still 
cxisla. To these two namc» may be added thai of “Acbmet 
the Scribe,” who mad«^ the beautiful inlchorn of which wo 
have apoken in the year 869 of the Hejira, or about 1490 a.d. In 
his second chapter M r. Mnskell gives us a summary of the references 
to ivory in ttie Bible, ami goes on to speak of tho Egyptian 
epecimons in the British Museum and the Ijouvre; so far oa wo 
judge from the (Catalogue, there are none of this class 
in tuo 8011th Kensington Museum. As Mr. Masltoll stHjins to 
allow, they are often highly artistic, but are very seldom to bo 
met with. Tho Britwh Museum contains two daggers, several 
chairs, and other articles inlaid with ivory, and among separate 
carvings two boxes made in tho sliape of w'ater-fovvl, a statuette, 
and several articles of the Hoiimii period. The Louvre has a 
email box of the ^riod of the sixth dynasty, th^ beads of a 
duck and of a gazelle of gieat beaiitv, ami a lew other objects. 
There are some ivory inlays at Boulak, but littlj else, and by far 


the most imjvortant Egy’ptinn specimen witli which wo have met 
ia a be.ad in the private collection mentioned above. It ia only 
about two and a half inches in hoight, but delicately carved, the 
beaid being rcprcsfaited in the still’ con vcntioual manner by a piece 
of ebony. It evidently h)rmed pail of a hiuall mummy iigure 
or Osiris of some other ninterial. other exaiuplo of the 

kind is known, but it is impossible to nacortiin the date with 
any exact nesa. In a tomb at Tlu*b«*s there is a record of .vn 
statue of ebony and ivory with a collar of gold. 

Tho occurrenco of Egyptian ivories at Nincvoli is intorest- 
ing. Tliero arc, in all, above til'ty Assyrian specinnms in the 
British Museum. The iOlruscaim excelled in this art a. 
in 80 many others, and Mr. Maakell consiilcrs that some 
examjdes of their work to be in the Jiritish Muacauu li.ive 
never been exceeded in sjnrit and e\(‘Ciition cither -in ancient or 
muderii thne.s. The li’ojiians of Iho I'lmpire inhcril^d tin* arts of 
litriiria; but ivory of tin* lirst threo centuries of tho Christian 
ora is, for some unexplained lVll^on, very scarce, and the gradii.il 
and iminteiTupted doeline of art from the days uf Augustus is Lu lo 
traced as tlistinctly in the ivurie.s vvbicli have beori preserv’ed as in 
ancient building's/’ A con.^iderable addition to the national colJoc- 
tion has rncontly l)ee]i made fruin 011111*11, but has hardly yet been 
noticed by aniiquario.s. After the conver.'^ion of tho Empire, ivory 
became* morn c<»mmon, and Mr. Maskell obscrvc.s that, “from tho 
midillo of tho fourth century down to the cud of the sixteouth, we 
liave an unbroken chain of exaniplcs still reuinining.’’ To tho fa.shion 
of sending consular diplychs to pec»plo of rank in tho provinces, 
and to tho snb.seqn(*nl fasJiion of iledicating tin; tablets in churches, 
we owe tho preservation of Rome of tho host carvings now extant. 
Mr. A\'cstvvood has emiiiirratcd twonty-one consuls whose tablets 
have been identilied, of which the earliest, of tho year 248, is in 
the Meyer coUectitm at Liverpool, :i.s wi ll as lemea of threo olhers. 
At South Kensington Iheio is one coinpleto diptych and half of 
uiiulhor, both of the sixlli cenhiry. Jii the Hrih.di Mii.seum there 
is one leaf <'f tho tabh ts of “ M. Anrclinfl Koninliis (kesar,’’ consul 
in 308. Tho latest, in date is that of tlio last of the regular 
succession of Ivomaii eonsnls, Basil of ( ioietantinoplc, after 
whose year uf oflico, 541, tho “ Eiupeinrsof llie Ikist took tho title, 
until at length it fell into obli\i<uj.” One leaf i.s in tho Ltlirii, and 
the other in the Brera. Mr. Maskell sin'gesls that careful warcli 
in Spain might n-xeal (dher specimens, and ineulions tho suppowd 
existence of ono at T!irra;ioiia. There aie many iMi'' tablets not 
con.sular, and the tran.^ition from tho civil diplydi to tho religion-, 
tiiptych is easily traced. 

Mr, Ma.dvcll, who is jierhap.s more nt lionn' in tho thirteenth 
century tlum in the third, relates the .substapu nt hislory nf 
iho art with great care niul some minute ne.-s of (h*tuil. The 
rctable of Ikns.sy^, in the I<ouvre, is ])orliaps the large.*it jind 
iinest example lemaining, Ihougli car\e<l in bone, containing 
as it does about sevenly separate jdaquea, and being no hjss than 
seven feet six inches in width. It ^\.^s made t;,r the brother 
of (Tiarles V. of France, and a ftiualler example 01 the same kind (»!’ 
work is in the Hotel Clunv, If this ivivdos is the largeMt,ii 
“pietH’’nt the British Museum is the smallest, and perhaps the 
most beautiful, of the religious i\(»rics n maining. It is less thar. 
three inches in hi'ight, and consists of two groups so arranged that. 
oiK*, representing tlie Agony in the (Jarden, is hjrmed without dis- 
tortion on tho ba( k of tlie rUlu-r and more important face. A litth* 
colour still roinain.s on this beautiful carving, which ono would 

glad to chiim .as Juudish, but Mr. Maskell say s nothing of its 
origin. Yet there nvo seversil good sja'ciaieivs of English work 
in existence, the most mirious and perhaps the most valimbjo 
among them being a ca.sket in tho British Museum, generously 
presented by Mr. b'rank.s to the nation, which dates from tho 
eigriith century. It has rcpresentalions of Bcene.s in iho Roman 
and Hcripturo histories, and is carved in bone, taken, as the inscrip- 
tion slates, at Ferry Hill in Durham, from a whale wdiich “ was 
gashed to death in his gambols as aground ho swam in the 
shallows,” This would bo a much more useful book if it had a 
good index, the present ono being a mere luako-beliovc. 


A NI1.K NOVKL.* 

W E Rj’o inclined to congratulate Mr. Fleming on his idea ot 
writing a Kile novel aa an agreeable variation on those 
books of Nile travel which ovorliow the book market in a periodi- 
cal inundation. The traveller of literary tastes who is reduced 
to metaphorical lotiis-eating on tho deck of hia dababeah may well 
be driven in sheer despair to exorcise the demon of ennui with 
pen and ink. Were it only possible to sweep from mind and 
memory, in such a conUagration as is said to have consumed tho 
library of Alexandria, llio innumerablo volumes that have been 
compiled by Kilo tourists, wlmt a iield there would be for him to 
exhaust his euoigies in ! The most prosaic of moi'ials can hardly 
help xvaxing romantic over the memories that have been slumber- 
ing among those temples and tombs, wlicre fragments of mythology 
and historical fact lie scattered as thickly as the dust of the 
mummies. But unhappily thero is not an idea that has not been 
appropriated and utilized again and again. 8inco the days 
of Herodotus the land of the Pharaohs has been a favourite 
sojourn of enthusiastic aaoanU: even the invading armies of 
Bonaparte had a strong scientHio corps on their muster-roll; 
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and the knowledge that has been laboriously accumulated in 
the course of indefatigable generations has been neatly 
condensed in compendious handbooks. Unless you have the 
luck to hit oif such an excavation of your own as Miss 
hidwarda records in her recent volume, you may diffuse your 
intelligence and information in a comprehensive work that con« 
tains not the faintest glimmering of novelty. As for the lighter 
treatment of the cljuaractoristics of native social existoncto, to say 
nothing of authorities like Sir Gardner Wilkinson, are there not 
xVich standard classicB as Eothmy and the charming Lietters of Lady 
. #ufr Gordon ? Oddly enough, however, the realms of local ro- 
mance have been left comparatively unexplored. There is Kingsley’s 
which carries one back to a classical past, and A bout’s 
Fellahy which is a political and ogricultuml treatise brightened by 
fiction. Rut, so far as we remember, Mr. Fleming is the lirstwho 
has sent his heroes and heroines to travel under the charge of a 
Reis and the cure of a ditigornan, and has laid tlie scene of his 
Western flirtation and love-making on the bosom of the mysterious 
sti^am that has been the standing puzzle of geographers. 
His conception was a good one, and his success has been 
very creditable. Tlie form of his work absolved him from 
the necessity of boring his renders with detailed de.scriptions of 
the famous scenery and lempira which ought already to bo photo- 
graphed on their mimls. But, writing with the t.isto and fooling 
of an artist, he has made free use of the local colouring, enlivcuiug 
the familiar spots on tlio liauks with fresh incidents an they .sug- 
gested themselves to his fancy. He indulges in descriptitni when 
the inspiration takes him, and glides by the moiioUjiiuiia panorama 
in silence when be has nothing particular to say. And in his 
more hnished pictures, as in his slighter sketches, he shows his i 
command of the artistic faculty; and the palm-trees, tlio pelicans, 
the flights of pigeons, the qiinintly-draped villagei-s, the curiosity 
yendois, the dancing-girls, and the donkey-boys are brought in 
judiciously to enliven tlio hindbc.'ipe. ]\tr. Fleming writes W’oll ; 
yet occiwionally it would s-eem as if he had both writlen the story 
and revised the proofs in Ihe absence of coniiiionplacM but useful 
authorities. Americanisms are rartj, but now and again souio word 
is coined, or changed into souieihing which sounds gnuingly like a 
barbarism; and there are one or two odd missj^lliiig-^, especially 
in classical and geographical naines. Then Mr. Fleming seems to 
be under the impression that it was old Plat.* wlio was the god of 
wealth; ami, when he talks of the (Jliurcli “of the Salute” at 
Venice, ho would appear to lia\e fnrgoit(‘ii the legend of its 
foundation. Those, however, ard trifles in a work that .should 
aim at a nui.se moot rather than instruction-, and wln-n a man can 
use his pen as cleverly and brightly as ^Ir. Flouiing, wo are content 
to forgive him even more serious slips. 

The romance of the Nile voyage lies of course in a love allair, 
whose upshot is involved in uncertainty to the hist. Hell llamlyn, 
the heroine, certainly behaves badly; and the imtlior, with whom 
she is clearly a great favourite, can only plead in estemiatiou the ! 
inflrmities of human nuLiire. Hat wo niay add that the circum- 
stances in which we are introiluced to her conspired strongly to 
sap her constancy. The life in a dnhabeali to a lively girl umai 
become intolerably dull wilhont llirtatiou ; wdiile, on tho other 
hand, when the young lady is pretty and amiably dispo.sod, 
innocent flirtations ciwily p.sss into soinothing far more serious, 
and volatile admirers become earuest and passionate lovers. In 
this Wise there was just siitlicient rivalry in the presence of two 
or three couples of young peoph.* to give some piquancy to what 
might otherwise be a little tame. Then the teuiptiition.s ai^ so great, 
and the opportunities so many. Reposing uriKnig glowing lights 
under tho shade of the palms and tho influence of the seiwueus 
atmosphere, or on the deck of the daliabeah by moonlight behind 
the kindly screen of the lattecn sail, you are aliiiost hound to make 
love, and then your feelings speedily rim away with you. Ibjll 
llamlyn was in rather dull company on board her own boat. JRt 
father was a self-made man, who was goiierous and indulgent but 
decidedly unsympathetic, and with lier stepmother, w-lio was a 
girl of almost her own age, she Imd little in common, thongli they 
wwe excellent friends. It was no wonder that she should bo 
animated by a fresh iutorest when she came acro.s.<i a fascinating 
\ man, apparently stricken by some stinging hcart-sorroNv. Wo i 
are supposed to aciiuit Arthur Livingstone of any under- ' 
hand designs; for he has been in llie habit of professing and 
displaying a distaste, and even a contempt, for tlio fair sex. 
In iMt, ho had Aral made an impression on Ffninlyn by the 
persistence with which he declined to nmko liimaelf'npTceablo 
to her at tho tablo-d’huto at Cairo, where she had i-emarked 
his looks and his distinguished manner. Hut now, when they have 
mei up the Nile, Livingstone can hardly help himself ; he must 
talk^ and is bound to be decently civil. Only in their intorcoui-so 
he BBBumes paternal airs of authority, and addresses lier with a 
winning aftbetation of bluntness which she would asHurodly never 
have tolerated had he been older, or uglier, or less interesting. 
Tho natural consequences ensue ; the moi-e inevitably that Hamlyn 
pkre is anxious to see his daughter creditably married. The 
misogynist Livingstone is actually persuaded to transfer his lug- 
gage to the Hamlyns^ boat, and in ordinary circuiastaucos ail 
would have gone well. But unfortunately Ifcll was engaged 
beforehand to a certain Mr. (jeorgo Ferris, wno is studying art in 
Italy, and who in a most unlucky hour for himself had recom- 
mended his friend Livingstone to make the Nile voyage. B^l’s 
tardy confession of her entanglement intenufles all Livingstone’s 
former bitterness. He casts net off with perhaps excusable h&rd- 
aesBj and the engagement which they had never avowed soeoM to 


be broken olT now and for ever. But tho mutual piuiaion is 
atronger than thny had fancied ; and they am . brought together 
more than once for more “ last words ” anil leave-takings. that 
Mr. Fleming, by what is rather a trick of art, and at considerable 
sacritico of probability in bis oharacter.5», keeps us in doubt to 
tho very end as to wliich of her admirers Hell is to many, or 
whether she is to die an old maid. Yot all the lime wo^are 
made to feel that the last altemalivu would bo einiiu.mtly 
regrettable, and wo are anxious Lliat bhti should b« made 
happy in hot- own way. We see little of the man to whom 
sho liad rashly cuigaged heiMelf, nor do wo hoar much of 
him. Yet the author has ingeniously managed to convey the 
notion that, though Ferris is a line fellow, with talent and high 
spirits, ho is scarcely tho husband to make Miss llamlyn happy. 
And we should be even more lenient than wo are to her .lilting 
him were it not for an im}nilhive action of hers which Mr. 
Fleming, in oiir opinion, should never have permitted, since it 
U'lids gratuitously to chill our sympathie.*}. When she kno %\3 that 
she has ceased to care for Ferris, when sho has set her alfoclious 
finally on I nviugstone, and is restless and uiihap))y in tho iincer- 
hiintv of tho future, sho sits down deiiboi-iitelv to write to Ferris 
that sho fondly relies on the constiincy of his love. 

As lor the rest of tho people, although they play very siK-oudary 
^ parts, as they ought to do, they are all natural and cleverly delincd. 
; Old Hamlyn is what w-o should evpoctto find him— -a shrewd, liaid- 
I headtid tiian, witli a show of mfiuvaise haute in society, which is 
! owing to hi.s humble or doubtful anteru'dftnts, and who exhibit.^ no 
great i*elineni(mt (d‘ feeling, as when ho presses on Livingstone a 
berth in liis dahabeah, with the full iuteiiUori of marrying him to 
hisdaughU'r. The English family with whom the ILimlyiis strike 
up an intimacy are not altoyether favourable wneeiinens of the 
nation, and yet we are bound to Sfiy there is uotliirig airicatured 
in the portraiture. Old Mr. Campbell is n. genllein.iu, ihongb a 
fool and n prig; and his daughter Gto-ty, an irroclaiiiuibie flirt, so 
far fnun mu king preten.'^ion.s to be otluir Ilian sho i.s, is amusingly 
honest in tho candour of lier cimiVbsions. Tho Mtnodiths are 
simply N\h!it are coiuiuonly (Mlled “nice pcojile,” while Hlake, who 
is the nittle-bniined Irishman of the st ige, is biought in as 
a foil to the gravity of sonic of tlje otberi. J-'or, nlthough the 
! conversation U generally light and liv»dy, and not unfroquently 
j r»-idly (-IcvtT, yet now and then, in apjcirent detcreiico to tho 
I genius ol Egyptian erudition, Mr. Fleming will make soiiio one 
! id‘ his grnUemen tediou'^ly didactic; mi that soiuolimes, whoii 
I Livingfttone i, discoursing of aniiquitie.'-, uv fear he must bo 
j playing Mr. I'V.rris's gfimc. Ah for (h>criplions of scenery to 
which w'o have alieady adverted, they ure not merely poetically 
! telling, but l<‘ehnically exact, Mr. FitMuing has not only enhanced 
* the general oflects, but stinlied the nrhorical (ind geological 
i details. A fair specimen of his si vie is tho account of the change 
in the landscape when th<* IravidlerH had lolt Egypt proper behind 
them and emssed the frontier of Nubia : — 

The only narrew thing in Xiibi’a h the <Muiitry itself. A vaster skv 
lliaii that of K^^ypl limds ovc*r fhe lung liiiiillr^^s plains ot unduhitnig K.ind, 
mid the Whlrmng Nih* htretehob hkf a vaveh-.sx M*a fruui fiirliirnl shuio to 
blioiv. »SMiU‘tim('.s the hme.itoiu* rlilfs n eede, hover, (Jisjippe.ir, thou, at a 
.sudden turn, eoiue enouling hack rigidn lo the water's c:d:;e, h.ardiv lenving 
ruom enough lor the iiiiirow strip of gi ecu, nut mx feel v\ide in places, 
^'liieli iurniB tke land uf Xuhia. . . . 'I'he s<^-n^>ry t»-Hi h;iM ehangttd. Tiio 
short thick doiii p.'dni, whose stubb}' plunie-like brunches himc uliiiost troni 
the ground, has to .a great extent Vnpplanted thy slenrbr tree of Egypt. 
The 1 indHcuni; m iH-autiful, mournful, monotonous. Kuv duys and dnya they 
see nothing but the long, long .slreteh o( shining river, and the long, long 
reach of shining desert, tilth here and tlvcro m>on the bank some tliick'SCl 
groNC of cftstor-oil trees, tificcu or twenty feet in height, 


FKKNCII LITKUATURK. 

M NISARD’S sketches of tho Renaisaaiice period aro now 
• forty jeurs old, and w-ere originnlly piiblislied in the 
Jirvue da Monda. The eilition we have before ns is the 

thiitl * ; the aiithoi- has merely reprinted his two volumes, limiting; 
hi,s corrections to n Jew dciuiis of style, aud adding a new pre- 
face. Tho lirst monograph is dovoied to ]'>usnms, the most lite- 
rary person in the group, a student who thought in Ijatin, and 
who reminds us in his w-ritings soracliraes of the younger Pliny, 
Homotimes of St. Adgustino. As l\f. Ni.sard remarks, no one 
having the slightest pi-etemsions to bo called a schohir w-ould like to 
acknowledge that he has not road a few pages of Ernsiims ; and 
accordingly the biography of the Rotterdam Latinist is followed 
by a selection of extracts from his works, giving the Latin text 
with a French translation. Sir niomas More aud Melanchthon 
divide between them the w^cond ^■olumo, and thus w« have 
tho Hixteenth century represented in its throe chief nianifestationa 
—•Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, and Christian philosophy, 
or, to speak plainly, Ortliodoxy temperod by a small dose of hW- 
thiokiug. 

Next to M. Nisard’a essays wo may place M. Gebbarfs volume 
on Jiabelais.t Hero Orthodoxy readies its minimum, and Froo- 
thinking concludes a close alliance with that style foWre which 
sounds very much like profanity. Our author does not attempt to 
vindicate the great abttracteur de quintessence from tho charge of 
coarseness, and, like the prologue in old plays, he brings him 

• R«n»i««anre c< riforme. For M. NinarJ. Pivis : L^vy. 
t JlutMsluiu : la renahmnee et ta tiforme, l*nv Emilc Gebhart TarU 
and London : L. Ilachettc & Co. 
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lorward on the etage^ intrSdueos him to the public, and makes him 
throuffli an apologetic epceeh. M. Gebhart’s 'work, crowned 
by the French Academy, is an exhaustive tli.Hqui8ition on Tlnbelais ; 
its only fault perhaps is that, like all (’loges^ it Is a piece of special 
pleading in which no room can be found for serious criticism. 
The tot part treats of Itabelaisasa man. What influence did 
the Kenaissanco exorcise upon his mind ? How far did the spirit 
of the Hei'ormation allhct his rclipious views? Radically opposed 
to the principles of monaatioism, scandalized by the corrupt state 
of the Church, ho began by leaning towards Vrotestantiain, but 
soon settled down into tho mulU'r-oi-fftct, (puisi-Bccptical attitude 
by which he is hotter known. 'J'he second ilivi.sion of M. Oebharts 
work deals with Rabelais aw a wrib^r; nnd the Ihiril part, devoted 
to a minute examinatiou of iLo “ l^autagruL'l’' and the “(larjniituii,’* * * § 
onds with a chaptor in whwh Rabelais is compared with Arietu- 
jihanes, Cervantes, and Swift. 

M, Churles de Mazado has been ablcj to write his evcolleni 
biograpb}*^ of Count Cavour * wiih the help not only of jmblic docu- 
ments and State psper.'*, but of private! wiudi throw 

^ considerable light upon the iModiiionlcse si alesnm u. VA<! need 
scarcely say that tne volume before us is written in jmuso 
of Cavour, w'hom M. de Mazado regants as the model of 
a true patriot. Tho grand problem of tho unity of Italy, desisod 
and curried out with unflinching perseveranee, naturally reiniuds 
one of I'riiicc iJisinarck’s success in accoiuplj'^hing tlie .‘-ame Ihiiiir 
for Germany, iilaking evaTv allowance fm* AI. de Ma/ude’s 
anti-Teutonic feelings, we tliink he iias reizcl the point of 
diflereiice between tho Italian pafriul and the rij.ijiLellor of tlio 
J-Ompiro. (tavour'=i glory is tliat In* constantly acted under tho iiispi- 
mtion of liberal ideas, and tiuit he sc'orued to tanploy tho woapniia 
of persecution even to obtain the great objeet <>l' his life. Prince 
Risnmrck, on the other Inuid, impatient of oppo.sitiou, reh iiig upon 
brute force, and violently tiiimpLing down opposition, wins present 
triumphs at tho cost of creiUing diflicuUies tor tho future. 

Jules Siegfried, in a little volume whicli well merits atten- 
tion, disc msses the history, tlu* cnii'^es, and lln'i-enuMlies of poverty. t 
Ho begins by a short introduction on tho history of puuperi'Jui, and 
then exaini lies the inslilutiou.s, political, moral, intellectual, and 
religious, wliich are be.‘=l calculaLed to miruiui/.e it. His stortiiig- 
point is essontially that of Clivistinnlly, nlthouph lie is careful not 
to place his ideas under tho Siinclion of any particular sect. 'Pho 
iute.iTeronco of tho Stab! in tins nnitler is no deubt n(‘Cessarv. but 
it is not, as Socialist theori.sts niainlaiii, the exc'osive panacea; 
private charily mu.*?t come in llKewi.NO, and the l a’ itunl practice 
of iutolligont libenility has tlio twofold (‘fleet of oilei.ug a remedy 
for a serious evil, and of indirectly beimtitinir him who deioces 
his time, and his cnergiLs to tho good of the indigent. 

M. Siegfried, it will be scon, does not share the opinion, 
fashiotinblo ut tho present lime, which .‘^aenlices man to society, 
and consi<bu’8 society, no longer ns a means, but as tho end, in 
tho dosliniea of humanity. JM. Berlnuld adojds the same prin- 
ciple in a small volume | which contaiiia .sk(‘tc]ics of men who at 
various times have played .a more or less important part in tho 
history of applieti philosophy. ]Mr. Herbert iSpeucer and l^oid 
Macaulay, Strauss and M. Caro, llivarol and Mr. Matthew Arnold 
arc tho chief characters scdectcd for liis gallery of porircils, and 
theur writings give him occasion for cxpv( ‘ sing his own \ujws on 
the position which law {Ic dv()it)y etliic-^, and reliLrion should hold 
respectively in the conslilulion of tho modern woild. According 
to M. Rertauld, ethics and religion arc di.sliiK't from each other, 
but religion, tho most perfect lorm of which is ( flirir^lianily, is an 
indispeiisiiblo element witlmut \Nhicli \lrtii(' w'ould bt3 ouly an 
exception too rare to exercise a wliolesonu! iiilluonce o\er society. 

M. Emile llurnouf has pulilished a remarknblo woilc on tho 
topography of Atlums at various epochs and he begin? by 
dechu’ing that tlu! opinions of MiM. Jjcuh*, Ubich.?, and thirtius 
must be discarded as absolutely erroneous. Not that iheso 
three writers have failed to do good S(Mvice in tlieir day, hut 
merely that tho views they hold, aUliougli quite defensible 
at tho time wlioii they were put forth, li.ivo been nidJilied 
by modern diseoveries. Tlio importance of giving an accurate 
description of tin' successive vicissitudes ihnuigh >>10011 tho city 
and acropolis of Athens lui,>e p.assed >vill K'adily b; ndmittod 
when we consider that since llie days of TVrieles all the rulei.s of 
Greece have left traces of lh(*ir occiqiaiion, and that tlieso Ir.icc? 
are now being gradually removed in order to bring to light the 
mmains of the priurilive city, j\f. Bnrnouf nccordingly lake?, 
a siu’vey of Athens under its diilerent ruler.’*, beginning >vilh 
the government of tho Turks, and going back to the remote.'^ 
period of Hollenio history. Of course, ns wo proc(‘c«l, fact.s 
Wcome more and more mixed >vith theory and conjcctiu-e, and 
the last chapter, which i.s devoted to the anto-iVlasgic period, 
however ingenious its conclusion.?, must bo regarded as purely 
hypothetical. M. Buvnouf lias added to his narrsitivo twenty-one 
engravings which help the reader to understand tho topographical 
details given in tho text. 

Very few writers of contemporary Erauco lend IhoniKclvcs more 
readily than M. Alphonse Karr to tlie labours of autlmlogisls and 
compflere of elegant extracts. His novels abound iu terse observar 

• Le comte iif. Ctnvvn Tar riiuih^ do Maz.iUc. Pnrif. IMon, 

I IrU mi»hp ; «om hhioirt, (.c-s cavaes. scjt rtmvdea. Par Paul Siegfried. 
Pftris: GeTmerdhiilliom. 

f J)eiaf>hUonophic voriide. Par A. Portauld Paris: Geimer-Dailliere. 

§ La viffe et tacnpole ifAthcntu aux diverse* e^o^ircs. Par ICmUo 
Bitnkottf. Paris: Moirocaeuve. 


tiona and witty criticisms on eocioty ; and bis amusing periodical 
Lm vros for several years an iue.xhaufitible fund of satire, 

BometimoH rather anstophanpsqufy always highly pungent, and 
generally distingnished by much corainon senee. The volume 
before us * contain.!* in a" portable shape tho quintessence of M, 
Alphonse Karr’s philosophy. Stripped of tho personal remark! 
which did bo much Uwavds the succobb of Le* guCpeSy but wbicb 
wmld now bo quite uniutolligible, it has a permanent merit of a 
high order ; and it will reward the attention of retiders who appro- 
ciaio La Bruyi^ro and Rochefoucauld. *7* 

The Jdh'H rf scnmNovn^ of MM. do Goncourt belong to tho samo'. 
cla.sa of Works. When the voluiuo >vns fitst published, about 
twenty ywivs ago, M. Sainle-lfeuve, reviewing it in one of his 
Lundi\ noticed the iinlainiess of sonui of the judgments and 
the pincral har8lin(>i;8 of tlie xvhole. This f/inlt is tlio more per- 
ceptihlc if wo read the lilfd-a vt smsalioiiB immediately on rising 
from the perusal of M. Alplion.se Karr’s volurao. There is a coiiai- 
dor.able amoimt of huuhouiw mixed with the satire of tho hitter 
iiK'ndist, wlierofis tho tone of tho former is too harsh to ho plea- 
sant. 


^‘Yoii know tho temper of France ; it wirIk’s for the Republic, 
but tlnori not intend to st‘(?k its patteriiB in Sparta; the model it has 
in view is At lions itv Elorcrico.” Such was tho opinion onco ex- 
pre.-i'^ed by M. Waddington in the Chamber, and it might bo taken 
as the motto of the piv’Stmt work.J. M. PoiT(*ns'.s earliOvSt histo- 
rical CLiuiposition was a biographical sketch of Savonarola; and, 
when describing the jigitiitt‘d career of the hlorentino patriot, ho 
\v:id already niedil:iting the larger history lie has recently pub- 
li-shed. rj«} >vas only prevf'iited from carrying his plan into imme- 
diate execution by the fact that M. fl^'liiers bad long entorhiined 
tho thoiiglitof treating tlio samo subject, and had accumulated 
materials for the purpose. Nosv, however, that tho favourite 
scheme of tlio lalo I'roisidciit of tlio Ereiu'h Republic is abandoned, 
M. Vevrens ba.s taken it up biinself, and the liislory of Florence 
down to tho year 1313 is liefore us iu three haudsouie vuliiim'S, 
As Greece is essentially idenliltcd with Athens, and Franco with 
l*ariM,so Florence lypilics Italy much more completely than Rome, 
Naples, A^eiiice, or Genoa ; and, if tho French Ih^pubfic of 1877 ^ 
to follow the, course indicated byM. Waddington, and to take 
Florence as its model, it is lilting that it simuld know in 
nil its (h'tnils the justory of that busy commoinvealth. 
Hindng studied and anaUsiMl the numerous aulhurilie?, both 
published and unpubli^lied, which e.vist on tho subject, M. iVrrona 
has applied Jiimsclf tt) his task, and, beginning >vith the old 
1 Irusci, he describes iu a very inteiv.-ting and pictuvesijue inamicr 
the rise ami progress of municipal life at Floience, .showing how 
comnu'rce nllectod polities, and how liteniry and artistic ciil- 
tuvo and retiiieiiieiit ennobled tlio biisine.''S habits of its mer- 
chnnt.s. Tho liv.st two >olimie8 ari! taken up by political 
and legislalivo hislory ; tlie latter half of the third treats of bocial 
lif(.‘, h torn ture, and art; an (ixcelleut map of 'I'nscany and a plan 
of Florence have b(*,eii added, aud each volume is C(U\iplctoil by a 
copious index. Refeivjiee.y to tho principal aiitlmj-ities a];pcar in 
fu-midahlo array at the foot of alino.st every liage, and a few 
valuable docuiuouts are given iu the shape of appendices. 

M. Edouard Sayoiis has ilevoted his atlentioulo Magyar studies, 
and, after having disenssod several part.i of the annals of Hungary, 
ho now considers tiio subject as «i whohi.^ Tho invasion of 
tho Moguls, the political career of Matthias (Jorvin,aud tho relations 
iM-twve/i Franc(3 and the Transylvaiiiau prince.?, are episodes of a 
hislory >vbicli for most read _*ra possi’t^ses at any rate tho uiorit of 
mn’elty, aud >vliie,h, treated b}' so competent an author os 
^I. Sayou.s, could not fail to be iulerostiug. M. Sayoua has also 
had the advantage of b(jing sent on a mi.ssion to Hungary by tho 
b'vencli Minister (.(f Fublic IiisUuction, and ho has thus been ablo 
to collect an extraordinary amount of bibliographical! inforina- 
lion, of which ho givt*? a full accoiml in his preface. Hia 
>vork is divided into Kovim booiis. Tim lirst, tiwting of tho 
origin of tho nation, is e.'^.seulially erudite in its character, and 
addresses itself to btudeut.H of etlinogrnphy and philolog3^ M. 
JSuyous boro describes the state of Hungary Ixiforo aud utter the 
l•olUJll('sts of Aqmd,.^'lio is siqipoaed to have been the grandson 
of Attila; ho then 1 elates I he series of incursions and roversoa 
which followed the couquesls bv the IIuus, and describes the 
r digious and political condiliou of tbo country during the period of 
lieathcuiHm. The second book, beginning with the twelfth cen- 
tury, takes us at onco on ground >vhere tho historian treads with 
comparative cerUiinly, and >ve aro thus brought by degrees to con- 
temporary time.?, ami to wliat M. Sayous caJlfl ^'nboral Han- 
gaiy.” TIu! decay of tho Turkish Empire and the present war 
will probably alicct in a serious manner the destinies of tbo 
Magyai's ; but the natural resources of their country, tho patriot- 
ism of its inhabitants, and their tirmneas in past times under the 
most trying circumstances, are guarantees for the future. 

Tho celebrated cry “ Lo roi est mort ! vive le roi ! ” may be re* 
peated with a slight variation it propos oi’ tho numerous educa- 
tional books published during iho lust hiw years on tho French 
language aud literatnri'. Hamel, Wano^tioclit, lievizac aro dead; 


* JCsprit <r Alpltonut Kurr: penser.'s vrlrmim de ses mnvre* compile*. 
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kligf live MesBrs. Littr6 an<l BracLot I Fonunost in the new 
order of thinjw, Ilachotlw appear .with a collection of 

volumoB adapted to the reqiurements oi* every age, from the infant 
pupil in the nuEBwy * to the student who is prepwing for Univer- 
sity scholarBluptt.t One of the latest iDstalmeiita in this numerous 
and varied senea is M. dc Oamlole's anuotat^ edition of PoDBard^s 
Le lion amoiu'euj: t, to our mind a specimen of what careful 
oditing should "bo. The prehico contnins an excellent biographical 
shotcb, togf3th(*r with a brief notice of the various drsiumtic works 
tcomposod by a wlitcv who was long rogJirded ns tho chief of tho 
ficok du bon eena. Tho i;^'ramtuatlcai and philological notes give all 
' the necessary information and no more j and tho biographical 
and geographical allusions which occur so plentifully tbroughcmt 
tho play have supplied the materials for an excellent index, 
followed by a concordance between the liepuhlican and Uregoriaa 
Calendars. 

Undcj’ the title Le tMdtre frnni^ak dn XIXf‘ sihvle §, the ssme 
ublishors have begun a collection of works exemplifying the 
ifferent branches of the contemporary dramn. Jntendeil for tho 
pocket, these little volumes are illusl rated, not with all the 
copiousness of M. do Caudole’s work, hut simply with tlio mini- 
mum of explanatory notes. 'Jhe Classical or qimsi-clnsMicai school, 
the Romantic revolution, tho Vaudeville and tho historical or 
political ccanody, are ropre.’.ented by acknowledged masterfjieces 
which have the double advantage of piiicing before tho jmpils 
choice sptMjimons of contemporary lilcruture and of accuslojiiing 
them to a collocpiiul style. 

M. Victor Fournel’s Vuanwes d'lin. jonrualkte hnvo mot with 
such success that the author has been encouraged to publish a ooiu- 
panion vulunie||, in which he takes us on a tour through Jbdland, 
Savoy, and Switzerland, There is plenty of scope for lilonoy 
talent in tho compoftition of a bo(jk of travels, oven when tho 
writer dutis not indulge in such freaks of imagination as those 
of M. Ali'Xaudin JJumas pere. The guide-books of MM. Joannci 
and Hajdekor are cxcollonl models of their kind but aecuuicv is 
their only preleusion, and they can ullbrd no room lov per- 
sonal anecdotes, humorous hkoiclies, and tho Uko. lien* M. 
Fournol has the advantage ; to tho best ({uaiities of an ciilhu.->iasiic 
tourist lie unil*3s scdiolai-ship and taste; hois a enw one without 
pedantry, and liis skotclies, dashed off as faf't as the e.x press train' 
can carry him, ;iro full of life. No one wil’ legicL tliu hour spent 
over bis amusing lit tie volume. 

Tho life of M, Latour du Moulin is interesting from the 
olitical, the scienliiie, and tho drtiotic point of view; and it has 
ecn \ oiy completely 'treated by IkiroTi Ernouf.il We often see, 
especially in the world of politics, ambitious men living on tho 
merit of modest suhaltorns, and indebted for their reputation to 
the talent and zeiU of persona who are too reserved to push 
themselves forward. Tlius Miraheau would perliaps never have 
risen to the position bo occupied bad it not been for tho industry 
of Dumont; and, to come to later times, M. Desage.s, during 
the reigu of Louis Fhilippo, was the real Seertdary of Stale ff»r 
foreign AtlairB, althoygli, ns a matier of fact, Jio merely bold 
tho post of head of a deparimeiil. Sucli appears to ha\e been tJio 
case witli L’ierro Jjatuur du Moulin; lie began bis ]>ublic, career 
in 1815 ; and, from that period to tho Itevolution of 1830, ho Look 
an active part on the opposition side in political jouriuilisiu, 
varying hia occupations as writer hi tho ConatituUunnel with 
tho composition of. a few vaudevilles, which were rie.ver per- 
formed although they showeil considerable talent. The lirst 
chapter of IVn’on Ernouf's volume, which deals with Ihn political 
and literary part of Jljatoar du Moulin's life, contains somo 
curious letters hitherto unpublished from several leading piuxson- 
agOB of tho Restoration period ; then comes a detailed uccouut 
of his Bcientific re.seurches on steam uuvigntion, and on tho 
best By stem for preventing railway accidents. Chaptora V. and VI. 
are devoted to a uiyrative of the events which occurred between 
1S41 and 1870; here ajlfain documents abound, and Bai’on Jh nouf’s 
monograph ia a valuaDlo supplement to tho numerous works w’O 
already poascss off tho history of French homo politics during tho 
lost sixty years. 

Few writers have done so much ns M. ramillc I'lanimarion to 
popularize the scieuco of astronomy, and the volume which he 
now presents to us ** strikes us as one of his boat pi-oductions. Its 
subject is our planetary system. After a short introduction, and a 
preliminary chapter on tho infitruments available to modern ob- 
servers, we have a series of essays iu wliirh lirst the sun, and then 
tbevariouB phmetB, aveoxamineii scpuratuly. Notwithstanding tho 
soieniiho character of tho work, the author ffnds a Bufficiently 
wide scope for conjecture ; and M. I'lanmmrion’s brilliuut iuiagina- 
ticn revels in the midst of hypotheses ou tho structure of the 
plouetB, life on their siirfaco, &c. The concluding reinai'ks read 
like an ode in honour of Nature and of the Inliuito. 


It will bo romomberod that the public,atluu of M. de MontoIooH 
bert’a pamphlet on Sjiain and Liberty led to a lawsuit instituted by 
M. do Montah'mberts hunily against the ediU)r of the Row** 
in which the work had been printed, and ogaiust M. Hyacinthe 
Loyson, who had accepted tjie responsibility of bringing it before the 
pj^lic. M. Tallichet, tlie editor of the Jicmei, now gives an account 
ofthe trial, and the number for April* oontuins tlie speeches of the 
counsel uu^each side. This is, of course, the most noteworthy 
eleuieut in the mimbor ; but we have also a review of Ticknor’s 
biography, and sex oral oiber iuteroftting paper.^. 

Under tho title IWfitee au condavef M. Louis Teste has 
published a little vvork full of iuforiiuition on tho state of 
the Roman Court, tho organization of tho Conclave, and the 
appointment to the Cardinalalo. Tho subject is especially in- 
teivsling at u time wlit n tho election of a now Pope may be re- 
gard<‘d 119 an <5Vi?nt looming in tho near future. After giving 
(it'Liils of a general nnluro respecting the (kfflcge of OardinaU, M. 
Te.sto opens a kind t>f gallery in whit;h appear tho principal 
nieinhei-8 of tluit diitiiiguishod b<jdy, the introductory chapter 
beingroserxed for Cardinals Antonolli and ikitrizzi, who for thirty 
years xvoro the fiiitliful advisers of Pius IX., repreBeuting, says 
M. Teste, cunning and piety respectively. »Some of these 
biographies are mere sketches ; others go more into particulars, 
and are enlivened by anecdotes. It is xvoll known that various 
popular jjrediclious have alxvaxs been current respecting tho 
election and the ileal li of the Hucccsbora of SttiiPeter. M. Test© 
reproduces some of these; he then describes tho prcBcnt relations 
between the Papacy and the kingdom of Italy, andends with aminuto 
account fd' the Coneluvo, detailing the circuinfltaucea which he 
considers likely to inlluence the olection of the iiexv Pope. These 
ciiTuinslanceB may be redneod to three principal ones — I, tho 
coinp(»silioii of tho Sacred (Jollego ; 2, the place of iU moetirig; 
3, the pulitieal stale of Eiivope at tho time when the vacancy 
occurs. Will the remilt ofthe •*ltsclion be a roligious xvar ? Sueh, 
says our author, is the pi-tibloni which ie likely t(» face us af no 
distant period, and for which we mubi be piopared. 

* luhholhviiup. uuwtradk ci Hi cue «uisst\ April X877. Lausanne: 
llridd. 

t Hrfjhre uh cnnrlaoc, Piir M. Louts Teste. Paris f VatoU. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ly/f USTOMi UNION. — Tueadny, Ar.Tv ir».— Diivt'vnoy 

.V. ^’**'*' ''fhb Papini and lyimw'vre: Trio C Minor, MpniWN/tolm, tjniuu 1 1) MiinTr lla\dn : 
and No lii 10 Ilut, Uf'rtlmvcn. Pjmiiu SoIiik varioiii. ‘I'li l.« ti. iiil. uaiii, t>i Im li'olo* Incan 
apd (ilhviei-, linitd Mrcct.and Amtiu.Ht. Jumca'it Hull. \ cm i-nj at tlic lOiccnt Stuvl 

entrance. 

rinli-^Mir 101, 1. A, 


rilK SOOIKTY of PAINTKliS 


in 


The KIOIH V lOKHITH IIXIIIIUTION ig NOW Ori.N 
Niau tul ficgl'n. Admiiiumr is. CjIuIukuc, iid. 

Al.miOl) J> 


WATKIi OOLOUUS.— 

Tull Mull lOuat. Iriiiii 


I' IIIIT*. *« cj t flit i 


QfihlST, thetlMOAT SIIKI’MElll). 


CIK iVOj;r, I’ATO.WS NKW PtOTI!J!K NdW (i,\ VIEW', 

ftnin Tea ui 


A(]nii'<.-ion, Iv. 


Ui Five «Uily, at Mr Uhliurduon'ii Oalhry, New llund Mmt — 


Ty)liK'S (JKEAT \VO]{KS, “(’1II!IST LEAVIXC, ilie 

IMlXl’ilItHiM." .11(1 ■•I tlllKT KNTFRINd jr.llli'AI.EM '• ill.i Utitrjiiit ...m- 
inttcd), i'ucli b} lU leot i wall Dituin >i| Piutr'n W lU ,” ChiHiiun MailArH,” 4 ^o. jlc., 
•t tiia IjAl.LlOU^ , S’i NtiW Ltniid Sticct Mmly, I'cn (u .Six U. 

-KXTIIIUTION of WATKlUJOr.OlJR 

J>llAi\IN*(ift— l.(f Yl’T. NliUlA. Dini the Nil,!!, witli a unmiK'*' nl (Inc .\l|iiiicnnd 
ottekT Wurk* NOW ULT'.N ut Burlhiulim OuIUt} , nn X'locudiWy. 'iVu tu bi\. Vdiuibxiuii, 
inelii>lai^Cu(iii<niue, ig. 


■piLlJAlI wAmN.- 

" JjRAWINCJft-UiYrT. Nl 


F[J M). — T\u, i:r( ; I LT V- m \ IITfl 

of the CniporuKon will tukc |iliuc ul M iluoiiM, 


■RriYvtb^ LITM1J.ARY 

•*-« ANNfV>:K>AJfF OlNNlOll 

ou Wedlivguay ticNt May ii. 

The I'.url <d DKUUY, Prevalent of the Cnriinrulion. in thcf’lialr. 

' fO John Strict, Adciplu, W C. OCTAVl V\ IILI- \VI I’T, S', . rrta 

AuilriTS’ CrAKRll, BENEVOLENT INsriTUnON, 

thcltdn'l nl Oiitrcgbcl Arlixt*. llu’ir WiduWH, uinl Ot p lui.i* 


fur I 


Thi.ANNlVEUbAIlY DlNNKll will Ukc pliiip in Willig’g Uwin , 
at Six nYdock. 


' .SAliirriuy, May U, 


sir WIMHAM VKIINON IIABroLUT, Q <\,M l'.,in dn Chah. 
Uunut, i 11 \m!I Im? iccoiied uiid (Ininklnll) iicknnw 1< il|;( rl liy . 

' JUIIN HVr.KIOl'T MIIJ.AIS. It. ny/.v,,v, Ml </. 

^ nilLIl* CM VIII. i:s IIAKDWK'K. /..n urn 

Pi L.'VMliLO rilK'J,, .Vi'K Mri/, '.M Uid lluinl Strict. VV . 

Dinrior Ticktdgritndudwiij VYinog, One Oiiini u. 
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C K L E li ll A T I 0 N. 

l.>r,u/iii f'liiinuulrf. 

Sir CrtAUr.EH KLI’.IJ, Lh.L).. t.S.A, (C/nin-winnk 
W. CLOW K^. Eif| . I' It (..S 
\V, .s PUT Us WO jOi:. Lnj , M.A., LL I) 

W. niadoM E«i<|. 

Jnhii Cot . 

VValoT J I (•Cni''»'A Six 

Cjeori;e K. Kyre. Knq., M A.. F S A. | J-iiiii C. Wilkiim, Li<i. 


Auticii Lcipli. L'l . 
H. C Nu hnU, Kn»i.. K 


M A. 
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l| J. s lIUDbOV, FHq , lion. Sn ! rim ft. 

Nidilpmcn aftd ricnllcim-it ihixm i.xiiitf Aiilhiiiitlcx ennnisted willi the Art of Prinlirti', wJtInn 
the M-nlw <if thr'I'roiinfiCd Lnun C.dlci Hull to DC »’Jihil»Hid in Ihf Wmlcrn UulliTii'*. Kvlilhilioii 
BiJildiiiigx.'''Kijath Ki-ii-niiylnn in .liiiii' m-xt, un> inxitcd to c.irnninnn-itc with Mr .1 s 
IlnO.xO^, Ikin', hi'crctary (rniy'N Inn ChnnitX'rn, lIi^li llnlburn, of whom iiiivy be iihuiincii 
UiQ Kriifi|tiTtiH eoiituinini.' tull p.iTli« uIuim. 

DR. OEOilOB SWINEY’S LECTURER ON GEOLOGY. 

■rrUE TUE.STEES of thfl BRITISH MIJSEU.M are about to 

nppoint a LFC'i'L'KFK on thU fniunlntion. Tho otHoii iii tcnahlr fnr fivi* jium Tlit* 
•tipciul la i'l'm u )car. All chniitcit Incurred Inr the dolixi r> nftlu* l.fi’luicM me to Ia. lU l'ruv< d 
by the i.erttirer. The niunlN r nt (he Lt'rliirvii In mil to Iw Ic^h llnin 'i'aclvc in tiuh Year, nur 
inDte than 'I'lirrc in the euiiic Week. The llrxt Cuiim» In to lie driivcrvd iKdor** the cud nt 
Jlllv, l®?*i I Mild each giih^'i|iu'iit CouriM* iN'twreii NnvenilM'r 1 iiinl flu* cm! nf July folluuln'', nt 
•nnfi pUhlU- plna'i wMhdi till* Cnitcil Kingdom ui tin* TruatevM hIhiH licu'iiher uppinve | the 
public In l^e^mitted Mieri to wlihiiiil tee. Cainlnlnteii mn-it have tiikcii the <'ieirree nt Duitor 
of Medlrind id tlic Liilvcrnily ot’Ediiiburch Ccrtlrtcntci ti» Ihi-. cTict, niid otln r tcrtininiiluU 
M to iiBulillixitlnini lire to lie traiuinltted to the Pnuetpul Librurluu ut the UritUh Museum, uot 
later than JSuVciabcr I, ltt77. 

J. WINTER JONES, /’em, i/ml I,lnmian. 

n.vuTiioLONrEW’.s iio,s]’rr.\i, ami ooli,i-:ge. 

The .SL'>FMEIl .SESSIO.N will cnrnmeriuc on Tiiciduy. Muv 1. 

TharCilulcnl Pnu'liw ol the lluspUul cuiiipriics a icrvicc of 71R beda, imluxh’e of 31 bed* lor 
CohviiU^RO'iiU nt Iliudigutc. 

fttudentg can reside w ilJilri the Uogpllal walN. atihiect to the ColIc(>f lUvuIutionii. 

liir hit partu-iilurii coiu'erulnir eilher the Hospital nr ('ollci:c, ai>|dlc itinn may lie made. 

S nmiKillr or '.y.kni‘t^ to the Kk-xiiiUxi: Waudk.x of the Cullcue. A iluudUiok. «iU be 
rvrarded on appllcatioii. 
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CUNNIN’ailTLL, -HQJJSB. . 8t)NMlNljdilf*W "* Bwk.— 

V fNe R<T- UEUfHiRT 'W. SNEViblCyNNERSLEY, Trlrdtr 

s iiu^aban year* Aifciaiuni-Magter In sst. AlichuWg hwK>L AU|» Monii, 
by II Utm Fmwr* Thornier I .95!?.^! 


Cpmbrhbte (.lor gls u 

SiouirlQ, . asnUttrl by . ^ 

AMintUni-^ditiiUT in 6>i. Mlcliuel’a Aidmllo^ats SloutflO, and 

uu Septernbtfr ast, a iiiy^-CLASB ' VKhrAltA rOH|^ 

Huntiliiirhlli Hoiiae, distant about half u mile from the A>cot SUtlou of 
•tanda hich, on ffiuvel tuill. nuu Aeoa Jlvath uud Wiadsor l ore*!. 

Boyaoier Eight and mider^lflcim will he received to prepare for Eto&’n arrow* yi lj ji li Xttt 
Rushy, Charli-rhtiuae. nn«l other Puhlie School* ; and also for the Uoyul Nui7y. > 

Except 111 the uuic of UrotUerg. every Boy will have a nepai'utc Butfouin,'arng)|ibd Oil tho 
cubicle a> itti ill. , 

IncluiiivtfTirmi, il'Ki per annum. 

lU'foi erici'g 1 ' . ) 

The lle\ ..lohu W ilHiim llawlrey.M A .lieodof.St Michael'* Fchool.Aldln IlO0ie,ftl0U^; 
The l.oid ftmliop ot Ext ter. Tliv lliud- Muster of Uugby, The S''lie*Miiiter ot TflollM, 
Ciuritirldgo I ( upon l,i;;htf(Mit i A '' 

The Earl ot ftlrnthinore i Sir (h'orjro Wurrendcr. Bart. \ 8ir John llartopp, Burl, i 
C |) r Phillip*, Eiin,. M U. ( l.u'iit.-Coloiiel Tienniyni i Walter Powell. Eso. M<F. ) 

T. C. t^iieyd-Kyiiiierbley, Ksip. .'Mipcndiary Mogniiriileot HirrninRhum ; nod otner*, 

For PioapectuB. Ac. apply to the Uev. 11. W. Sxay ii-K > NNkUiii.i'.v, Aldl^ lluuse, Slough. 

mmoA^HON ~ 

and hi r D.VlUll 

imdi'ttake tho I'.DCC’VTlUN nl 1 


(IIIGII-CLASS and 8KLE(1S).-A tADY 

HTLR. ansistid hj Kiielish and Fortijn Clov<*rrie9*ei» and Mastem, 
.r..,..w, . • iijn vni.'Si; LA Ul L'l, iirid oiler tke adVAnlbgeg of jb 

■oMi Xhiii » jLur. 'I'lie loiaiii) le m otiirlieiit hel^boitr- 
" 70 Bcrnerg 


leliiied uiiil Niipurior home. Term* Iroiu _ ^ . 

hiMMl, ID a Mldlttiid Cunniy.— Appl> to I . U.. cure of F. S. dc LorUii I Uis<<un, Egg. 
Mrift, London, W. 


T ITT Lie OIKL. — A LADY* hiivinjr ii Inrpo rp.sldiinco with 

■ ^ extensive grniiTidsi. ilic ><ituntl<i-i srlci't' fl f<>r if* hculthliips* dtsircii to ruflPive 0 r.lTal'LR 
(URL, or TVVu rLll>. irmii I i^lvt In Ivvilvi .m .irs ol ni'c.tnbi' Liluuid^ wUli hefown 
Little Diiijchter A enniiatent Miixti'i mid (hiverneas. wlin iii*lruci m all dcpiirtmenta ot 
iiliMUtion, reaidi- in Uic hmiM- No Llilld whn hiis hicii ut :i Iloanlinp '•cliuol can h« recalvod. 
’1'i.ims lahuh inclinU' mling mol ■ verv tli ' iig hut mciliciil ntU inl.tncA'i. nbl) Uuineiig per 
iiiiiiiiin - Apid.catinUs to In made by li'ltii, iuldrcs*i.il Mo'i iiKii, cure ol White A 8on,33 

I uil Slrift. i: C 

HBIK COl NCllT of Hio~(7rRi,S~R'B(TKNr).\Y .SCHOOL 

J- COMI’VNV. I.,nnl. cl. will .luirtly ,\l’l-OIN I' . UK V1)-MIS riil’.HS *i> III, ir CUjillMn 
MiiliHo '.cliiNit ‘Jjil.iiv 1 ‘, III [ii r iiiMiniM, tt ith 11 t iipiiatinii le«-uf hN pc r'* pupil over 10f^ 
yVijpIn atiniis. u itli (‘iip.i'i <>| (i .1 ininiiuiL I u till li muil be j’l ino i( In Ih* m nt hy May St) tU ue 
''H M i viiv ol the Cmiipiiii) , IL! Rinmiitou Roud, s,W , Ijoiii wbmn further luibrrnatlbn cau 

III' liiiil. , 

U^VEXJXG 1vMPL()Y:MKXT ill n, J.IHKAUY WANl'ED, 

-• ^ hv HU expel if mvil t'AT.Vl.tMJ I'LK. xc. Tlu‘ hv'ln -t relLU>iu'c<‘ cun be glv<fn— Addreiw, 

II /. , (.uc nl Mciibi*. h . Jloil;:snii & .Sun, Pi itiU r*, tiOLigh Sijuiiic. !• .( . 

W ELLINGTON COLLEGE, Sfindhiiiftt, Jk-rlift. — Educational 

Pi IV ill 

To he SOLO, a penlevl UFSlTlF.NCr.. tho nu’iipanl nf ivlm.hlu=i the prUyeirejof gctidia? 
Sniiti to the Cnllcge IIS I iiiv llnv s, nt ri (hici d lutes ITie lluuiu* ig ruoniir aitiV’well anoiigCil. 
uiul hit* a will-gtof ki'd iiuidt'ii Cn'ii li liniiiie iiiid scalilf 

Apply to MvAsrtt. W I 1 - i.s k W.vits. .VueumueH und Snrvi yors, Woklnidutin, Ilerkg. 

l^IiEEnOLD GltOCNVr KENTS, (UTY uf L^NDOnT— 

^ Tim C(»MMIsSiONKIlS of .SJOWIIK- of I'lc Cl I’Y ol LO.NMJUN are urciiored to 
nccivi TEVDLKsini HkpumIum. nl flu WLIJAHLC !■ RLEHuLl) aRUBND KEN'1 .S 
Old l.E\ hllslu.SS o) li>t innkiiiii ntinned P.i'hiim*., 

No. J Pi* iui‘t-. T.l Ihi VTn <Tllt'U*i, oxtt inliir/ fii'«ii Vh < t S'.Tn t to Nl w RrUlffv Strevt, 
1< t 1*1 Ml Sinniit I S 4 i,v„ii. dll UuiUlmg l.ia-ic, liii*iii;,' .ili.oii otflit) ytui* iii)t<xpirid, ut It 
ttiniiiid Kent nl u jutr ^ 

No PiemigiH. No 'H. till flic North ride of the PUTT.TRV let tb Mi-x-rg. Salaman, on 
llntldinu Icmu-. Uitvitu .ilmui i mhiv >i ivr* iii>i*x|*irv.d, ui .i (■ iv>iii.<l Kcir^id X7 m u yxar. 

Puititulurs and Pluiu ol the PreiiiiaL-* nm^ ho ludal tUi* u.lii-u,to,:i,ilier wttli the Cuudltlona 
ot .snle 

'J'viiihTic are to Ik* addresn'd to tho iiiiiI- r.lt'iicd, at tliu C>Ti(|:c. *. 

Ihc Cuiunuaximiers do tint bind tilelipii hcJ to jci < jd tin- Iii;j^p>wl nr nry Tcndl'r. 

Ill- Ml V PI VKii, rHncjJuI ChfU. 

Scwcrg'Olbie, C.uihlliAll • Al>ril ‘Hi. Km, 

ATION.VL SVI'K DKI’OSIT ('i*ll\VX’Y,~Iimited. 

•II.Wl I.S. IM.ATl , VAI.I AIII.M 

May be deposited tor S.ik Custody lu the 1 ire und IliirLdai Pr(.iif< ViiuRr of the Company. 

Ii. U I s l’. 

1 liuccA VietartU StK'ftt, 

' Miiiiglori iluugc, K.C. 
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iMELD-LANE 


INSriTLTJOX, Soiioulfl, Ni^^bt 

Rt liiL'e* Ve. ' ^ 

IVrufhut The llit'ht ITmi. th*' Lml nf SH \l K.G, 
'/■/,/po/Mr_W. A. liLVAN. L»n 

FCNTi^I ate t'Kur.XTI.Y .NLlODhl) to ‘iimh ti e 11 nnuh‘*« Poor with Kkht ShoUer,' 
I Him.' I'lC'iil.iunl C<.i!*e. mill nl-**) to cniiy *jii tho I d'laii;.' Iinrioitiiht iiiitrutiona of iho 
In auiMinii, VI/ ; Ihh.e llii'L'id Sehnnl*. I'liv Nlt^lit sJ,,,iiU Mjki mill I'timlc RcAigta, 
Missp.n tn the lalhii, U,ie;B*l Clmicli ServuT* SvrvuiH* '1 ininrflu llmvMi Girla’ and Hoys* 
tertithil IndiHtiiiil si iiniiiM w. 'J'he Coin nil tu c iippeui with tnimJenee to^thc PtihliOto aid 
tlielii in their ellnil* to uinelionite the fliidVrinp* e«'j>i-rieiie('il ut ihiri Riiiumn pi tlieyoac by thvir 
iK.nrcr hretlircii. ,SnhM riptium* mid Donution* wul la Ihunkfulk rti civ^d through the Bankerg, 
vlei'Hi4. U.Mti I, vY, Bil'v AN, a Co , Luiuhurd StiieT.iiml Mesintt (lASNiiiiggLUu., Pull Moll’lC#ti 

the TrcHjiUM 1 , W A Hf v\N, Kni , Lniiihurd ^tii‘r I < nmi *' * ’* — 

liiiv, Mr, Ih T Hamilton at tho Itmiiloomi, l.iitle snilr* .. 
ul old or new ClnthiiiK. old Rimti, &c., v. lit bv iiu>*t gnitetully r 
^ y. PL ATT. f>’ «cr<«»ny 

T-I YDllOKA'niY.~*SUrmR(J()ir"lLVU^^^ Richmoud IliU. 

AX. euwaRH LANK. M. a., M.D. Kdin. Fny IrUruhth and thoib 

Bc tuRienn] ■ ** 


*ri I nmi inmaclt the Uoii. nnancigl dcdfa* 
limn llilL Fnirlitgdon Road. Flura«ig . 
y n eeivolTut tlic Ir«tittiUon. 


(luirmi: rent and chiuigc. TnrkiHh Bath* on llic premises 


() VEKl/ANl) ROUTE 

X'ndcr Conti oi't fnr the convey an I’m ol tl 
Japan, and Aiigtralia The Vciilnimlnr und fh 


For I 

Frivtticci^anac b 


hrooudPark. 


^ .... . , -- . - - - - ... Ip niiiy 

by pniflcloiiey in ChindcM or Mathemaiie* or Natiirnl '^creinv. or > reneii und Ucrinaii, wuli 
iTiigliim.-^Apply to UkaD'.Mamjiuc nr .si.ri(KTAuy,Clillon Cnlleire, Bnaiol. 

TTELLY QOLLEGE, TAVlSTOCK.--Tho COLT/EOE'^iri 

XX lx. OPENED m tenUmher next. Tito E laMiiiiHlmu of first Canilldateg for tho Foiinda- 
Uon will be held AiiKiratw, iri,‘7.-For Inioniriiion und fotnKol apidicatioii for udinigglun, 
apply to the lie iil-MaBior. H. \V. Taylor, Esri.. Umrhy. 

Xj'()I.KJiSTONE.-*-Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESOX, (Schobii) 

~ Oxon., a«*l»Ud hy a Cambridge lloniiurstnan and a ixmiiielent Htuff of 'I'eueher*. |irepare* 
for the Vlnivemltie* and fni all CoinpetiUve Examiuatioui. rupila gucceiaful ut the ltt*i Niiiu 
clitaruiniiiioiiii ol the Line. 


nud S'OEZ .CAXAU— 

. the Mails to the M|^y^r{ltn«an, India, China, 

- Urienial St^ni l^riifUTion Conipuay dfgpatch 

tIuH steaiiierM trom SoiUliuinpton, im the ftiieg Canal, efbry 'Pluir*day, ftpm Venicb every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mnili>,cverv Itunduy, $ ' 

UtflceM, 1*3 Lcudunhull Street, E.C.,und 3.^ Coekibur Street, 

HOTELS. ^ 

■nUiairTOX.-BEDFOUD IIOTEr..-Facm(r S«a and' 

X-' F.spinnarte. Near Iha >Vc*t Pier. Central and quiet. Ikihb e*tahh*hed. > Sultciof 
Rooitiu. SpuciougColK'c-rooni lor Ladle* and Qentlumen. Hrii> Water Scrvii.>ein thfe IftfUl. 

P. O. RICKARDS. Mantigtr. 


pl.lFTON 4!!, OLLEGE.— ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHirs. “ TBIK OUANVll.I.E ’’ PRIVATE SPECIAL EXPSSSS. 

f V'l to XOn a year. Exiimlnatinii IwimiM Wednesday. June fO. A Scholar>liip nniy be won X. to ST. LA WRENCE-UN-SEA. near RAMSGATE . in One -honlf 


Forty-live mlnutoK, Departure* every I rnlay. from Clinrlng CroM. ut 3. 

I :i 'll f.M. returning the fnlluwintr Monday rnurnino. (S(«*e Biilg.) Return , . 

VI Bo h|iceial Expiesi ore uvailalda lor any other Train on the bouth-fioBters 
a week. 


rrilE OOLT.EGE SCHOOL, STRATFORB-ON-AVON. 

.*• IKur,*rit-yh, tl, v J 1>. COIXIH. D.l). KVNES.CUNTIIS.M A . 

With Lialil r*ihiw‘lti’*.Ment Muster*. Prti UDVS iireparvd tor the Liiiveidtiei, Vrotetiloii*, 
Military, No v.i), indift,, umlCivd .'^tvicc Cnnvpciitinni. and tho Public Schools. ASidiulai' 
amp l4> Oxfo*dnt for I hiev jeurg, auiuially in October. Terms, flO, 7U. and 8u Guineas. 
8ona of Clergy lo Guinea* lesi*. 

B ruce oastle sGirooLr”TOTTKNHAld. 

|7i'ftt/-jrfM(e»-.w.aov. W. ALMACK, M.A. (inicoesaor to Dr. Hill). 

5>Y8 Jffltwrw tbr Uie Unlverdtici, PrcfcMlooal Xdtb,. Um Civlf 8«rvlCB<«l»d tht Jtahllc 
Tfnif PriMpectu*. LUt of Uonourg. Ac., apply to the llXABsMAjyfKiL^ . ' 


^ RwtFtor 


^TMIE GRANVILLE,” — “The scenery, tho air, the acfoiiamo- 

X dution for vlHltors were of the must pertect kinu.’'-^.S<tturcf(ftf /leWcio. 
enjoyment, iwibaps, to In* ilcnved at the ‘Granville ' Is from the baths, for no more tHmbHItj , 
i.n eBtahlUiinient'fxihts to our knowledge anywhere in £ngland.'*->Z.OM(h»N dfeji^^Ngril.’^ 
** Asa rushlviulul hotel second to nune."i—(^fiifir. ^ 

Addrc'H the Manaoier, Granville Hotel. St. Lawrence<on>Sea, Ramsgate, \ 

j^jiaGIlYoX-NORFui^ 

County 1 amily Hotel, entirely rebuUtHin leWk and more rccMitly enlarged, la anlete' 
wi4i cverv cointnrt, and in the liest situation In Brlehtom between the West l%r 
extensive l.aw ii Pri»nu>uaile. TiOidiet' and Gentlemen’s Coflw Room t Keadiittk^lli 
Smoking Bomns._OEU. D. LEUGE, Jfimoptr. * 


fYLD BONb STREET GALLERIES.-Rkww# 

AG NEW A SONS btt to onnounre that they have OPENED thewnaolojl 
Hd Bond Street. Picuoililly, fbr #ie cghlhUiun 


ere«te<I tor hhem at id Old Dvilci 4. luuniiiiijr, lur fiw CJ^illultK 

tiililof \\ ork" of Alt. TIw 5 boivliltfii hUlivriu nirrierf at No. A 
to the Old Bond fttrfet Galleries. The Tiiuia and Wholesale Print OepaHtMlifc i 
Albemarle Street, PiLvaitUly. ^ . f- 


> thefWMilojiP'fA 



ITIHE ASTRONOMER-BO^L 

h w (AuBulitl3,B<7n) 0R.4UChrotiometcrRnterc< 
y^H^eflneatwehjyj;ryer^ ' - * * •■ 
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- MR. GLADSTONE'S RESOLUTIONS. 

A 'S Mr. GliiDSTONfl has, for the purpose of reconciling 
xaij^lhself ■vrith the Liberal party, declined to divide on 
the Rfsoliftion which for several days excited the onthiibi- 
asm ox the local Liberal Clubs, the House of Commons has 
prop#lj no issue before it. Mr. Chamukri.ain, indeed, who 
in tne first instance complained of the virtual withdrawal 
of the princnial Resolution, was afterwards perfect ly satis- 
fiedijy uLADSTONii’s speech ; but it is neither a usual 
nor a laudable jiractice to speak on one question and to take 
a division on another. ^Ir. GfiADHTONU oddly invited the 
^Government to accept hia eomparatively innocuous motion ; 
and fti the same time ho denounced thorn for not treating 
J^flolution as a vote of censure. Although it is 
possible that the entire string of Reaolutious might deserve 
fittchh ^cription, the Government could scarcely have mot 
witb j^^ircct negative a Resolution which is not to bo 
ludved. It is, on the whole, a good thing that tho .split 
which ,,At]r. Gladstone had produced m the Liberal 
partj la ; patched up ; but the excessive awkward, 
nesa of ijlie soldering process betrays tho dificrence of 
opinion \Vhichv «till exists. .Tho preliminary squabble, 
for which Gladstone is exclusively responsible, 
might have wearied and dnlled a less copious and 
less iruptstaoWbrator ; but when the formal debate began 
Mr. Guri^’O^i'i proved tlmt ho had lost none of his accus- 
tomed fifb. ^ Passionate absorption in a single object, 
though it ifi ipcpinpatible witli impartial judgment, is not 
untavourabte ISo improssivo oratory; and Mr. Gladstont, 
tvhilc bis milled was stored to ovcrflowirig with facts .and 
argamehtsj support of his passionate convictions, was 
extraordinarily eloquent. If the wliolo matter had not been 
ropen'tedly-^^ijlpubHed, with the result of settling the opinions 
of all partiiSS^j^th^ Houso would perhaps for the time havo 
eytnpfttlqEpd witji Lis bitter and elaborate invective against 
» tnb its Eastern policy. It was possible for 

< ^ forget that the only alt(3rnative to peaco and 

•nedtifftlity Vbdld be war with Turkey. J n his fourth Rcso- 
Intion^. would havo practically pledged the 

to measures of tho same kind with 
‘ the ^ which fought at Navarino ; but as, 

have boon sufiiciout, ho declined to 
^l^ frdiivisihtiyWiMpeoch, though it may revive or sustain 
ihi|t',orgi$fiked agitafion out of doors, was for Parliamentary 
ptirtoos^ iireld^ant and useless. 

' Cross’s answer probably expressed tho opinion of 
majonty of members on both sides of tho Houso ; 

IS it absolutely impossible that it may influence the 
dl^ifsiob. All but a few zealous partisans on either side are 
tiiSiiidoiLS to avoid a collision either with Russia or with 
l^rkj^y; o^d Mr. Cross satisfied the House that the 
Mi^krs united in their determination to maintain 
long as possible. It i$ difficult to anticipate any 
i^ji)sgeu(^ in ivbioh an attack on Turkey would bio 
m^eut or justifiable. Tho Sultan may probably con- 
govern his own subjects badly as long as any pro- 
^ acknowledge his authority; but the Porte is 
unable and unwilling to causa any direct injury 
to Eudaud. Th^ power of Russia is in- 
d^'pamly ^i^ter; and the actual or fixture de- 
ns o#tI 


•ho Russian Goj|prDment are highly suspicious. 
]h|^h h^ve within the last tv|f yeara repeatedly 
wh^ has, in spite «f offic^ oontra- 
Im finally ad!llj[ded, now declare that &e present 
tt^eud except by the admission of Russia into tho 



Mediterranean without regard to the ob8taQj||pSpTesehtcdby 
Turkish occupation of tho shores of tho narrow sobs.,;, In 
other words, the conquest of Constantinople is publicly de- 
manded, wliilo tho Russian Government is ppoJljp.Dly sending 
assurances to all tho Courts of E^uropo that its infen^ns, 
as well as its motivos, aro disintcrcsBklly beuevofcuit. It 
is prudent to declare with perfect frankness tho ocoaeion 
in which it may become the duty of England to resist 
further Russi.m aggression. Even tho Jiajjbrd of doing 
some good to tlie objects of Mr. Gladstone's abhorrence 
rau’st be encountered if it is nooessurv to defend Gou- 
stantinople or the Suez Canal.*^ ^ CQifilitJfUi pf 

alVaiiN Sir H. Woi.rp’s motion a 

truism. It is assuredly not desiraulo to omnfifliasll tho 
Govommont at tho present moment with ati3rv general 
lusinictiong, or with proposals of a#altermvtiVg policy. 
Mr. Cross’s doctrines are approved by thp soMjJndgUlent 
of tho country, although they may not ffitisfysfcbe dfenii^iids 
of tho organized agitators iu jirovincial towns, wjir havp 
not yet mado up their minds whether they wish foir pcaco 
or tor an unprovoked war with Turkey. 

Tho d ‘bate on Tuesday night was comparative dull 
and languid ; nor indeed would it havo been easy to add 
anylliing to tho indignant dennuciation of tho'jGovom- 
ment by Mr. Gladstone or to the offcctivo vindication 
of tlicir policy by Mr. Cross. nMoro speaker 

(•(‘iisurcd Lord Derbv* for his answer to Pnnee Go»rcHA- 
KOi/s Circular, the real ground of objection being tfidt tho^ 
document was too conclusive in lift condemnation of 
Russian policy, lb can only bo judged by the event 
whether the despatch was calculated to do good or harm, 
it was dcsirablo to avoid, even on .strong provpca- 
tioD, tho uso of language which might be diaagroo- 
ablu to Russia ; and it would have been Jbcu^iblo' to 
observe tho silence which has been niiiiutained 1^ t|B,otlicr 
neutral •Powers. But Lord Deruy had a fall riglij to 
protest against Prince GoRroHAKOi F’ a assumption that tho 
war was undertaken in pursuance of a policy which hgid 
bten unanimously approved by Europe. It was nqtorioujs 
tliat tho Russian Protocol would neither havo been adopted 
nor considered except under the impression that it was in- 
tended to facilitate' a peaceable solution. Tho ojfcctation 
of citing Lord Dekby’s assent to tho^^rotocol as iBi admis- 
sion of tho justice of tho Russian cause was conventional, 
if not audacious ; but in private or national affiiirs it ia xK)t 
always necessary to tell the whole truth, or to elfioso ^very 
fallacy. On tho other hand, it may bo said that it may 
prove convenient to have placed on record tho posi- 
tion of England at tho beginning of tlb yraf, It 
is true that tho plainest pln^ascs nmjlt.’^bo misinter- 
preted, as in Afr. Gladstone’s repeated %8scrtion ^ihat 
the Treaty of Kainardji extends to all the phristl^ns of 
Turkey the light of remonstrance which was oouct>dqd to 
Russia on behalf of a cortain church or c^eFat Constam; 
tinople. According to some accoutttl|*Lord Derry’s 
despatch hasoncouragod tho Austro-Huni^rian Government 
to assume an attitudo which may have ^decisive ixffiopneo 
on the campaign in European Turkey. Tho criticisms of the 
Opposition on any document of tho kind lose much of 
their weight through the habit, which is bocom^g, ^veto- 
rate, of finding &nlt with eveiy diplomatic pmeeding of 
the Qovemmont. Even if it is necessary, and '^eraoio 
right, to give expifission to the anti-Turkish sentiments of 
Mr. Gladstonb and his followers, systematic opposition 
to tho devils of Ministerial Ironi day ^day 
scdMbly mduoe||to thp puj^o iu£eresj|^ 9^ 


bm 
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night Ml*. CouRTNKY intrpdncod a novel element into tho 1 part/, and to be the mtteranco of Mr, 6ladbt6»|I to 
debate by openly avowing a policjy from which less j BluglancL They constituted an appeal ta }wpnlar i^enti* 


courageous politicians have shrunk, ovcu when all their 
arguments pointed to tho saiuo conclusion. Ho w’onld 
have actively promoted tho dismemberment of Turkey, 
though he coufessed tl?at it would b%vo been ovenfualljr 
necessary to go to war. I^Ir. Couhtnky anticipated one 
objection to liis proposal by remarking that such a war 
would not havo bmi arduous or dangerous. To participate 
first in tho insidiijus plots and then iu tho violence of 
Russia would not Inivo. been an alto^ber satisfactory 
coarse of fiction, Mr. TVjkstit;, on tlie oLlmr hand, inado 
a characteristic attempt to devise^ a iniddlo course Ihiit 
would enable him to justify the prudent acceptance of a 
policy which clearly eoineidcs with national opinion, wliilc 
showing his, sympathy for tho e.\igon(!ies of liis party. 

Porlmps the most important result of the debate and of favour the Liberal party is novor really powertul, although 
the negotiations by which it was preceded willliavc been tho ! in the ordinary coridnct of allaira statesmanship is of much 


inont, and popular sentiment, without trdubljpg its^flf in 
thp least .as to what tho Resolutions meant or did not moan, 
respimded to the appeal. A thrill ^passed through the 
hearts of many who arc more inclined to feel than to ri^ason. 
Tho real issue ficerned to them to be whether they wpuld 
forsako a man whom they believed to be euru^t, noUe,^ 
and true, passionate for right, n preacher of high thoughts, 
tho friend of the poor and the oppressed. They did not 
irupiire whether what he proposed was intelligible, oj, if ^ 
intelligible, wise ; but ihoy caught at bis central meaning, 
that a war to aliiclcl Turkey from merited retribution was 
wicked, and they fervently declared that such wickedness 
shonUl not lie at th(*ir doors. LibcrsilLsra has a-lwaya its 
sentimental side, and without sentiment running in its 


disclosure of the widodi vergonce of pol ley which sepuratf'siwo 
sections of thi^'diiboral party. On this question Mr. Bwikii 
and Mr. Leatiiam didbr more widely from ]\lr. (ili\L*ST()Nii 
than from Mr, Ckosis ; and Mr. CijildliuS only conlirmed, 
by his partial approval of tlio disputed Hesoliiiion.^, the 
well-founded belief thot they could under no cii'cmnstances 
havo been iKicepfiill by himself or his late colleagues. 

According to Mr. Cjuldeks, tho third and fourth Itesolii- 
tiona wen? only ohjcctioiialjJo iu two or thr: e jnssoge.s, or 
rather in a fdTw words ; but if his expressions are to bo 
taken in their obvious sense, the cx-Cabinet could bavi^ 
had no sufTicient rea-son for inducing Sir Jonx Lt lauvK' 
to move tho ji^’cvio^s i^uestion. Mr. CiLAi'snnvK would 
not have declhied'jto eonrilialo Ids friends by slight 
modificatibns ; nor wouUl Ins former adhereiiis havo re- and insuller.ibly 
fused to sftpporfc him merely bceauso tlio langungo t>f Ins , nation. 
Resolutions was to cnticlsm. IMie eonipromi.'ie which 
was ultimately effected involved on either side more surioiis 
Bacrirides thAn those wliich would liavo been involved in 
alight amendmoni.s of tho Ib.'soluiions. Tho^e who arc 
curious in deciphering enigmas may porhrps ])rolilahly 
amuse themsidves by studying tho reasons which aro 
assigned by Mr, ClnADSioNE iu his letter to Mr. lIoWAUO 
for his singular proceedings. It has often i.-^cn observi'd 
that tho oxeltcnumt of a great occasion ha.» the curious 
clFoct of Btiinulating to tho utmost Mr. CtLADsniMi’s 
propensity^ \o subtle rolinomonts and nice disliiie- 
tioDS. Other political leaders, if they bad adopted 
the same course in .simihir cirm instances, would 
certainly have been inspired by iliu obvious molivo 
of restoring tho unity of a party at tho expense of a 
paradoxical device. Mr. in lii.s letter and hi.s 

numerous speeches furnished a more elahorate explanation 
of his policy and of Ids reasons ; and it is but fair to admit 
that, even HvhcnheiH most unintcliigiblo, Mr. CfnM),"roxn is 
sincere in ttio belief that he understands Ids own ineaidng, 
and that he is essentially in the right. 


more im])ortanee than fooling. Mr. GLAUSTolffe turned his 
j back oil Liberal statesmanship and his face towards Liberal 
sentiment. Few could Lave anticipated that tho effect 
would have beim so decisive. Sontimeiit reigned supremo, 
sentiment fur Mr. G i-adstonk personally, sentin^ent against 
tlinso who fieoTued to be weaker and more faint-hearted 
than he was, sentiment ardent and strong against anything 
like oblivion of tho misdeeds of Turkey. Whatevor clso 
remrd nod obscure, it became evident that a w.ar lightly under- 
taken again.st Russia, so far from being popular, would set 
one half of England against tho other. Statesmaifthip might 
lio.siiaie to pronounce whotlier such a wav was expedient or 
inexpedient; but sentimeut as stimulated by Mr. Gladstone 
resolved that such a war would bo something monstrous, 
burdensome to tlio eonseiono© of tho 


THE liiu:ral VARTY. 

"VTOTHINO iu the history of English political parlies is 
JLN more singular |^han tho phases through ivhich the 
Liberal party has bcofi passing in the last few days. When 
war Lad been declared, tho leaders of tho party dLscussed 
the grave question whether some means should bo taken in 
J^arliameuT to sum up tho criticism of tho past, and record 
opinion for tho future. It was decided that no step should 
bo taken, as |»he time for eflcctual criticLsm was over, and 
there was no agreement of opinion to record. Rut Mr. 
Gladstone reEj^od to bo guided by tho decision of others. 
Ho was bound, as it seemed to him, to take action, although 
others might sit still. A voice which he believed to 
be divine whispered to him that ho must spook, 
although others plight bo silent. He drew up his Roso- 
Intions, and was prepared to support them even if a mere 
handful of folloviers should divide in liis favour. Ho, 
as it were, throw hia Resolutions in the face of the 
country, and left it to make what it could and would 
of them. Tho consequence was in every way remarkable. 
Had these Resolutions been tho handiwork of tho Liberal 
leaders generally, had Jiord Hartinqton proposed or 
adopted them, tlicy would probably h^vo gained iu the 
way of olearnoss and precision, but they would havo fallqjfi 
flat. They would have been treated as only a mere party 
move, to bo checkmated by a party move ou the other |i|le. 
it was, they seemed to bo something outside^ of 


I The course iiikon by Mr. Oladstonk, and the burst of 
. seuLinicnt wliich followed it, placed the Liberal leaders in 
a very dLstrfssing position. 'Ihoso who bad served under 
' him had a uatur.il reluctance to sc])arate themsidvep from 
I a chief of wliuni they had long been proud, with whom 
I they had long ivorked, who liad often led them to victory, 
and in whum they rocognizod a superiority to which they 
could not , aspire. Still, tiie Resolutions^ wore there, and 
llicy could not look at tlioso Resolutions with the eyes of 
pure Rculimcnt and not call in statesmanship to judg’c tliem. 
A policy was indictited which they could not ftpjuovo, and 
it was a matter of plain duty to express disa])provul of a 
liolicy which they believed to bo nnwisc. They were also 
bound to Lord llAUTiNfiTLiN, Some one must load a party, 
and they had elected Lord Hautington as their leader, 
and were perfectly satisfied with their , choice. Lord 
ilAiiTiNGiuN, with their eoncurrence, hp.d decided as leader 
that no lu-'tion should be taken, and Lord llARriNGToN must 
bo supported or his leadership would bo, at an end. That 
it would probably be ataiieiid, however .much tli^y supported 
him, was however obvious, if tlio majui'jty or iwiythiug ap- 
proaching to a moiety of the party broke aw^iy from Lord 
llAniTNOTON, it would havo been impossible for LprdHAUTiNG- 
TuN to stoop to lead in name a party that i^ fact disclaimed 
him. Rut the ^ircHsure of tho eonBtituefeicie.s was so strong 
thatmanyahuniblo Liberal longing to si^port his recognized 
leader would, to save his scat, have followed Mr. Gladstone 
into thelobby. Fortunately tho prospect i^L^rd Haktinoton’s 
leadership coming thus to an untimoly*'oad dismayed not 
only Jjorcl IIarttnuton’s friends, but Mr. Gladstone him- 
self. Ho saw to what point things were rapidly drifting. 
Ho would have once mure to lead; but this time his sup- 
porters would be of a stamp that might easily make his 
leadership very painful to him. He would have been ex- 
pected to be the champion of a hundred causes which he 
dreads or dislikes; the champion of disestablishment, of 
inconsiderate attacks on property, of wild schcix|ps of social 
reform. For himself, as well as for tho sake of his old 
colleagues, from whom he honestly felt reluctant ta 
separator unless tho clear voice of conscienco urged th© 
separation, he was willing to make an arrangement by 
which union might be restored. The arrangement eelteoted 
was a carious one, but it bad one obvious ad- 
vantage. Every Liberal was ablo to say exactly what 
be pleased, and yet all w^Fo able, wiflh few exceptions^ 
to support Mr. Gudstone. Directly the deoateAiegan it 
became apparent tfa^t the real issue was n6t any one ox those 
which the llesolu^us seemed destined to saise^* but that 
which the sentiment of the oonntrgj^ had engpiiRed lOn the 
Bosolutions. The struggle was not a struggle between 
the Ministry and the Opposition, nor in any .c]|9ar way 
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between the 'Conservativo party and the Ijiberal party. 
It was a straggle between two conflicting lines of senti- 
ment, between the sentiment of horror of Turkey and pity 
for its victims and the sentiment of longing to show the 
power an(l greatness of England, nitd to make its name 
and influeiM^ felt from one end pf the globe to the other. 
Both these sentiments are such as honourable and good 
yinen may entertain, and the question was which should 

I u'evail in the determination of the present policy of Kng- 
and. As to the result there can bo little doubt. Mr. 
G’uDSTONE'fiKesolutions, obscure, mangled, and misdirected 
as they wore, have, in a circuitous and almost accidental 
way, achieved what may bo regarded as a success. 

That thd division which so nearly rent tho Liberal 
party, and which was avoided in a mannGr apparently so 
artifioial and eoznplicated, has done no harm to the party, 
cannot, perhaps, be said with perfect confidence ; but the 
damage which the party is supposed to have sufl'ored is 
probably much exaggerated. That Mr, Gladstone, the 
special man of sentiment of tho party, has oiico more 
shown his j^ower of awakening the sentiment of a largo 
pai-t of the country in a rapid and decisive way, and that 
ho nevertheless cannot endure to become tho more spokes- 
man of an extreme soctlon, aro gains to the party wdiich 
may bo set against tho increased difficulties which it 
may bo apprehended w'ill beset Lord HArvTiX(rroN’’s 
leadership. 'I’hat, when iljc circumstances were such 
^13 to permit every Liberal to speak liis iniud, 
wido diflcrencca of opinion were found to exLst i 
among men silting on the Opposition benches, is a fact j 
flowing' so inevitably out of tho constitution of the party 
that it leaves tho prospect of Lord Hartin^vton’s Icader- 
ship whoro it was before. Now, however, that it has been 
once discovered that, if Mr. Gladsto.ne’s conscioiice can bp 
touched, lio will thi'ow Ijord Uaiitington overboard, it may 
be expected that further attempts wdl bo made by those 
whom Lord IIaktinoton’s prudence discourages and irritates 
to see wlietlier profitable rccourso may not be had to such 
modes of touching Mr. Gladstone’s conscieuce as may 
suggest themselves to ingenious and inventive minds. But 
it is not really tho divisions of tho Liberals that keep 
them out of office. It is the good sense of the 

Ministry, That wJiich, if in office, the Liberals would 
ofier to the country so long as their extreme members 
were kept decorously in the background, is offered 
to the counliy by the Cabinet. From a mere party point 
of view, the vexatious thing to tho Liberals is that the 
Ministry is, if not consistently, yet in tho main and in tho , 
most important matters, a moderate Liberal Ministry. The 
speech of ISIr, Cross was as sound and vigorous an utterance ! 
of the tlioTights of moderate Liberals as it could have 
been if siK)kcn on tho other side of tho House. It was a 
sort of manifesto to the Conservative party, which accepted 
it with silent submission, and learnt from it what truths to 
adopt and what errors to avoid. To the Liberal leaders it 
must have seemed as if somehow they were in office, and 
one of themselves was speaking on behalf of a Ministry 
after their own hearts. So long as tho present Ministry pre- 
serves this jadioiousuoBS of attitude and even balance of 
mind, it seems difficult to see why it should bo replaced, 
except that all Ministries do somehow fall sooner or 
later. 


^ THE TRANSVAAL ANNEXATION. 

T he annexation of the South African Republic, cflccted 
not without a display of force, is an inojmortune and 
untoward ^ent. It may readily be believed that Lord 
CarkArvon had reason for ontru.sting a large discretion to 
his aMnt ; but tho character of Sir THKorntLus Shrpstone 
tifformn no absolute security against the commission of an 
error. The determination to precipitate tho measure may 
perhaps have been ^tified by facts which are not yet 
known in England. The latest information which had been 
previously given w^ ooutaine^ in Lord Cabnabvon's able 
speech on the 23rd of April. It is evident that Lord 
Cabnabvow must have been taken by surprise when be 
found that annexation was accomplished- '^Beporbi,'* he 
fisid; **had reached this country that$8ir TitBOPHitus 
** SbhfbtOBB had announced his intention to forcibly mn&t 
** the Transvaal State. It appears to me that tho langoage 


thost 


“ friendly spirit by tho local Government.'’ Lord CahnabtoB 
said, in addition, I have no desire, if it cau bo avoided, 

“ to tako over that gtatc,” though at tho same time he 
anticipated that ther Transvaal would bccomu a Bviiieh 
State. It is of course possible that the imminenee of 
a border war may have accelerated tho final decision ; but 
it is to be regretted iliat the union which may have been 
necessary was not eflbcted by voluntary cession. Accord- 
ing to Lord Carnarvon, ono-lburtU of the inhabitants had 
siguod|a petition in favour of annexation ; and Mr. BuRap^us^ 
tho President, seems to have boon couviiuKid of the neces- 
sity of tlie measure. The Volksraad had passed a Resolu- 
tion that it is impossible under present cipcumstances to 
** carry on the administration «an(i control of tho country” ; 
but their condemnation of tho actual Oovornment may 
probably not have involved «an admission of tho necessity 
of the transfer. Tho employment of force will furnish tho 
opponents of tho change with an inexhaustible argument. 
Tho dangers of tho present cri.sis will soon bo forgotten, 
while the advocates of repeal will redy on patriotic jealousy 
or prejudice. 

It appears that the party in tho Bepnblic which is 
chiefly responsible for tho late war, and for tho confusion 
which has recently prevailed, relused to pay taxes which 
had been legally voted. At the same time the Zulu King 
had amassed a considerable force on the frontier, with tbo 
obvious design of attacking tlio Jtepublio. It might have 
bceu supposed that immediate .aid would be given on 
terms which would have secured to the English Go- 
vernment a largo inflaonce over tho policy of tho Republic. 
Sir TiiEOi'niLL'5 SiTKr.sTONi: must have satisfied himself 
that the only modo of securing a necofisary control was 
tho direct assumption of the government. ‘ The pro- 
tection which will bo afforded to its new subjects by 
the English Governmeut is too likely to bo rewarded by 
ingratitude; and dibaliectionmaybe troublesome even where 
it is confined to a scanty population. The Hatch fanners 
Avill nob fill to recall tho timo Avhcii they passoil beyond 
English territory for tho express purpose of asserting their 
iiidepeuflence. If they wore exposed to tho attacks of 
native tribes without hope of assistance fi’om tho English 
I Colonics or tbo Imperial Government, they might bo moro 
I ready to appreciate tho advantages of annexation. Lord 
[ Carnarvon estimates at a million tho number of the natives 
within tho bounds of tho Republic; and the Hutch militia 
has not yet shown its ability to moot a superior enemy in 
tlio field. On llic wdiole, it is desirable that tlie judgment 
of I’urliamont aud tlm country should bo suspended until 
tho reasons which have induced Sir T. Suepstune to annex 
tho territory are fully stated. Considerable advantages ought 
to have been attained as a set-ofl’ against tlio i tie vi table 
formatioji of a Homo Rulo or Repeal party. In timo 
perhaps tho English inhabitants of tho Transvaal, like the 
I descendants of English settlers in Ireland, may persuade 
I themselves to make common cause with the injured Hutch. 
It was a mistake to narrow tho frontiers of tbo empire ; 
but the allegiance which was remitted many years ago 
ought, if possible, not to have been forcibly reclaimed. 

TI10 mission of Sir Tueophilus Sdepstone orijginated, 
not in solicitude for the safety of a community which w.aB 
still foreign, but in the certainty that a native insurrec- 
tion would extend to all tho South African Colonies. The 
Kaffir chiefs may perhaps not draw minute distinctions 
between different European races ; aud, in any event, it 
would be impossiblo to stand aside while a civilized State 
was overrun by savages. It may be conjeptured that the 
malcontents of the Transvaal were either on 

immediato war, or on measures which would practi- 
cally have produced the same result. Sir Thecu 
pniLUS Shep^tone perhaps foresaw tho necessity of in- 
terference, and be may have thought that sabjeota 
would bo moro manageable than allies. It is also possible 
that, from hia long intercourse with tho native chiefs, he 
may have satisfi^ himself that tho assumption of tlie 
Government in the name of the Qukbn would prevent ot 
paralyse the insurrection. Tho administrator who has long 
preserved peace in Natal will have great adyantages in 
negotiation with the tribes which threaten the Transvaal 
with invasion. Tho proportion of white to coloured in- 
habitants is not widely different in tbo two provinces ; and 
it would seem that loyal dealing, combined w4h firmness, 
tezlds to shonre the confidence of the natives. The Enghsh 
inhabitants of the Transtnal, forming a not inconsiderable 
part of . the whole population, ai-e natnrally desirous 
^of plying themsUves under English sovereignty. B 
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IB not altogether a subject of congratulation that in future 
political controversies the English and Dutch ai'O likely to 
take opposite sides, Loi-d Caknauvon, indeed, asserts that 
tho ant^onism of the two races is mpidly dying out ; but 
a pamphlet lately published by a Scotch writer, who had 
oddly adopted all ilio passions of the Dutch, expresses on 
their behalf the bitterest animosity to his own Govouiinent 
and country. 

Even if Lord Carnarvon on fuller knowledge dis- 
approves of tho annexation, he may perhaps find it iinpos- 
Bible to reverse the deeisiou of his confidential agent. 
Many things which ouglit not to have been done are, in 
the words of tho proverb, valid when they are done. One 
difficulty which will result from tho use of force will 
consist m tho suspicion wliich will naturally bo entertained 
by the farmers of tho Orango Free State. Whmi the 
President, Mr. Brand, vi.-iied England last year, Lord 
Carnarvon removed any apprehension which Ih^ may liave 
felt of impending coonnou. President Brand and his 
countrymen can pcarcely bo blamed if tlu'ir doubts of (he 
good faith of the hhiglisli Oovermnent revii'o. The territorial 
difipiito wliich had for soino years caused irritation 
in tho Orange Free State has boeu amicahlj nl tiled; but 
it Bcoras possiblo that it may l)o as necessary to inUirforo 
with its indepondenco as to take possession of the 'frans- 
vaal. It is not at pn'sent known whether the exte-nsion 
of English dominion will be .'icceptablo to the colonics of 
South Africa, and especially to tho Capo. It is to bo hoped 
that Englishmen iu South Africa, as in other colonized 
regions, euUivato an instinctive aversion to the neighbour- 
hood of any foreign settlement ; but it must bo remembered 
that theCapeia as much Dutch aa English. It is also possible 
that Mr. Moltkno and his colleagues may dislike a measure 
wdiich probably tends to a-.Telcrato confcdcruiioii. Eng- 
lishmen at homo will ehietly cave to bo saiisfied of the | 
justice of tho measure. Notwithstanding the inercdiilily 
of foreigners, the national conscience is at as suscep- 
tible as that of any Shito in tho world. In the pre- 
sent case tlio cx[K'di(’iiey of tho measure is closely 
connected with the moral apology which probably 
Sir Tiieophillis SuM’^roxi: will bo able to olFer and 
to sustain. If there w’ero no means of providing for 
the flafety of tho Transvaal or of tho adjacent Colonies, 
except by superseding (ho Government of the Uopublio, 
compulsory annexation may have been prescribed by duty. 
If a native war is prevented, tlio beneficial results of Sir 
T\ SllF-rSTONE’s iiKRisure will probably bo obscured by their 
success. Tho raaintenanco of peace may porhap.s nob every- 
where bo attributed to its real causes ; but no si rvice of 
equal iraportanco with tlio prevention of Avar can bo ren- 
dered cither to the iMiropeau population of South Africa 
or to the native races. Tlie Kaffirs are too numerous and 
too vigorou.s to bo in danger of extermination, like tho 
Maoris of New Zealand. If permanently friendly relations 
can be cstu^blished between tho races, the cxp(*riment of 
introducing civilization among savage tribes will bo tried 
under advantageous conditions. 


liGYPT. 

T he speech of Mr, Cross has recalled to the recollection 
of Engliwshmcn and foreigners how vital is tho 
interest which England cannot fail henceforth to feel in 
tho security of tho country which is now her highw'ay to 
India. Egypt must continue to engruss much of the at- 
tention of English statesmen. Constantinople, tho Suez 
Canal, and Alexandria are throe points of which England 
must at least control the possession. It is true that, as 
Mr. Lowe pointed out, Egypt is not in any way threatened 
at present. Russia has no fleet to carry tho war into the 
territory of the Viceroy. But, of all tho dangers to England 
consequent on a Russian occupation of Constantinople, 
by far the most serious would lie in tho power which 
Russia would thus gain to threalou our communications 
with India. It may be doubted whether to England and 
to Egypt the construction of tho Suez Canal has not been 
more of a loss than a gain. Egypt has burdened herself 
with debt in order that traftic which used to be sent over 
her railways may skirt her without paying anything to her 
tisedy Exchequer; and, although in time of peace we 
isan send transports to India more speedily through the 
Canod than by the Cape, the gain is not very great as 
compared with the passage of troops through Egypt 
by rail; whflo in time of war we shall not only have 
great difficulty in guardlog our communications, but We 


sball be obliged to see that an enemy does not profit 
by a thoroughfare from which wo are excluded.^ But tho 
Canal is made, and we must accept an accomplished f^t. 
When, however, wo come to consider with a little attentioa 
what is tho real position thus created for us, wo soon find 
tliat points suggest themselves which are not a little em- 
barrassing. In tho first place, it is almost impossible to 
see how we can respect a neutrality which theoretically woV 
ought to respect. J t ia most inconvenient that the road f 
between two parts of tho Etnpii‘0 should lie in a strip of 
foreign territory; but, as this is our road, we cannot help 
pursuing it. If wo were at war Avith Turkey as an ally or 
ail enemy, there would be no difficulty. Iu tho first case 
Avo should ask for, and in the second case we Aould force, 
a passage through tho Canal. But, if Turkey were neutral 
while we Avero at Avar witli a maribimo European 
Power, tho Canal ought to be clo.sed to tho ships of 
war of both bolligerunts. According to accepted doctrines it 
Avould be the duty of Egypt, ns representing Turkey, to 
close it. But vve could not eriduru tliis proper exercise of 
neutral rights and fulfilment of neutral duties to be carried 
out in thi.s mo.sb exceptional case without running the moat 
K(jriou.s risk. For, if tho enemy did not respect the neu- 
trality of I'jgypt, and s(Mzcd on the Canal, ho would gain 
an enormous advantage with very little trouble ; and, 
while Ave lost our readiest channel of communication with 
India, ho Avould have this channel at Ilia command. But, 
wlicn wo speak of our guarding (lie Suez Caual in time ot* 
Avur, how are wo to do this ? Where is tho fleet protect- 
ing the (/aual to bo slalionedy and how are sudden 
aitompis to block up iho Canal — which, by its nature, 
could be blocked up with the greatest case and with tho 
greatest rapidity — to bo prevouted ? Tho [iractical answer, 
wo fear, is t hat the Canal (‘an not bo guarded by a licet 
cruising Aip nnd clown the Medilerram-aii. There must bo 
a basis Romowhero in Egypt from which onr arran gem cuts 
for the protection of the Canal c.ui bo made ; and thi.s may 
be assumed to have been the train of thought Avbich led 
Mr. Cross, when lie Avas mentioning the {mints where our 
interests might bo really concerncil, to include Alexandria 
in tho list. 

For the present tho VrcRROV has had to decide questions 
raised by the war whicli are small beside those that would 
confj'ont him if England Avero engaged in a war to 
Avliich his Suzerain was nut a y>arty, but which still 
are such as must have caused him some embarrassment, 
lie had, in tho first jilace, to determine Avhat was to 
1)0 tlio {lo.sition of Ru.ssia in regard t(» the Suez Canal, 
and ho has decided that Russian ships of commerce may 
ii.so tho Canal during tho war, whilu Russian ships of 
Avar may nut. It Avas entirely impossible that ho could 
allow ships of Avar belonging to the enemy of Turkey 
to pass through his territory, and Russiea i.s not in a posi- 
tion to force a passage. Then, again, the commercial navy 
of Kussi.a is so small, and a Russian captain would bo so 
mad if ho took his vessel through the Canal to bo pounced 
on at its exit by a Turkish cruiser, that the Viceroy 
could accord this curious kind of semi- neutrality to his 
Canal without there being any chance that an attempt 
would be made to take advantage of it. It must havo been 
much more puzzling to tho Viceroy to decide what kind 
and amount of active support he was to give to Turkey. 
As a Mahometan and as a tributary he coaid scai*cely 
rofuso to do something. But there does not appear to bo 
much Mahomcbin fanaticism in. Egypt, and if tho Viceroy^’ 
felt that he must do something ho did not feel that ho need 
do mtSoh. To aid Turkey eiloctnally he must havo sacri- 
ficed tho bondholders, and ho resolved tliat his first duty 
and his primary interest was to maintain his ongagements 
with his creditors. He therefore informed the Porte that 
ho considored all the money appropriated to tho service of 
tho bonds as absolutely non-existent for military purposes. 
Tho revenues of Egypt, except so far as they are necessary 
for bis own maintenance, are not his revenues. They 
belong to other people, and aro not available for a 
purpose even bo interesting and sacred as that of. suc- 
oouring his territorial chief and the head of Islam. All 
that he could do was to try whether something more could 
not be obtained out of the country in addition to the ordi- 
nary revenues, and ho has thought it possible, by levying 
an additional and tempgrary impost on the limd, to place 
half a million sterling’ at tho disposal of his Sazenun. 
With this money he appears ready to provide a tiny con- 
tingent of 5,000 men, and as a proof of his zeal he will send 
his son Hassak to command them in the field. Probably 
the PorU) may think that^ if this is all that is to bo got from 
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him, his cash would be bettor worth having than his troops 
’and thoir Prince. His decision, which cannot bo very 
welcome to the Porte, marks a turning-point in Ins 
career. He has passed several years iu constant approhon- 
sion of being upset by the intrigues or intervention of the 
Porte. By many shifts, by the use of private influence, and 
by lavish expenditnre in presents, he has warded off the 
* danger which threatened him. He now seeks a now mode j 
, of protecting himself, towards the adoption of which he has 1 
long been drifting. He opposes the claims of liis creditors 
to thoso of his Suzerain. Ho has turned himself into a | 
sort of steward for his English and French bondholders, i 
and he trusts, not unroascmably, that the two nations for , 
whom ho is acting will see that an honourable and trust- 
worthy steward shall not be turned out of possession 
through the caprices of a liarcm or the vindictiveness of a 
vizier. 

Of the hononrahle and trn.slvvorthy manner in which he 
fulfils his duties as a steward, and of the good sense with . 
which ho regards the accoptaneo of such a position a.s per- j 
fectly oompaliblo with his princely dignity, the ViCKUov 
has just given a now proof in the sottlemcnt which he has 
sanctioned for tho debts of his Daira or private estate. 
When Mr. Goschkn and his I^Vcnch colleague were iu 
Egypt they left tliis part of tho general Egyptian debt un- 
settled, as time did not permit them to go into all the 
intricacies attending on a debt of nine millions sterling, 
charged, not on State revenues, but on private property. 
They have now been aide to arrange terms which 
tho creditors may regard as highly favourable to 
them, and which strongly testify to the anxiety ■ 
of tho Vu'F.uoY to give up to iliu.se who have Icnl. 
him llicir money all that he could he reasonably asked to 
abandon to them, liis estates, which arc very large and 
of consideriihle value, with a fair pro,->p(n;t of an increasing 
r(3Vciiuc if experience proves that sugar can bo grow'u iu 
Pjgypt to a profit, are to be handed over to an aJiriini.ytra- 
tiun, two members of which, out of three, will ho appointed 
by the creditors. But the jirCsent revenues of the estaie.s 
are not sutlicieut to make a proper provision for tho 
requirements of tho debt, and it is obvions that farming is 
too speciilativo a source of inronio for the creditors to rely 
on, if they are always to get their claims rnot at the 
moment wlieu payment i.s due. In order, therefore, to 
provide extra funds, and to assure tho croditoi*s against 
risk, the Viceroy has been willing to charge lii.s Civil List 
with sums amply siillioient for both purposes, 'fhis i.s done 
partly in lospoiiso to the aiipeals made to liis good faith, anti 
partly in recognition of the claims which tlio creditors of 
hia private estate have on liini ns a sovereign. Thu ac- 
counts of the Dilira and the State were so mixed up, and 
one came so often to the as.sistanco of the other, whilo tho 
Viceroy bon-owed and paid with botli sources of rev(>nue 
at his command, that to lia\o left the creditors of tlic 
Daii'a without any contribution from the revenues of the 
Sovereign might have seemed a liar.sh and unfair manner 
of dealing with them. The main basis of tho arrangement 
now made is that the creditors of the Daira nro to receive 
5 per cent., with a sinking fund and with other contingent 
advantages, if the increased yield of tho ostate.s permits. 
Onoo more, therefore, tlio Vjcekoy has (jxerted himself to 
do justice to his creditors, and once more ho has recognized 
the principle that European control shall bo permitted to 
^operate with its incontestable force in behalf of Ins 
^ creditors. His estates will be mainly administered by English- 
meu and Frenchmen ; the income of thoso estates will pass 
through the Imnds of Englishmen and Frenchmen, and tho 
revenue of his Civil List will bo received and applied by 
EDgUshmen and Frenchmen. The feeling in Western 
Euremo has hitherto been that this control of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen was too good to be true. It was supposed 
that either it was illusory or that it would not last. That 
at present it is not in tho least illusory is as certain as 
anything can bo. The controllers of the Egyptian roveuno 
got. thoir money paid to them as regularly as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gets tho produce of English taxes. They 
probably do not get all that ought theoretically to come to 
them, just as the Chancellor of the Exchequer does not get 
all tho legitimato produce of the Income-tax; but tho 
revenues, such as they come into their hands. 
Whether the control will last it is sense impossible to 
say, for evor;^ thing fiiture is uncertain. But tho ^critical 
moment for testing tho probability of its oontineanco Ima 
come and passed, If the VlcsaOY wished to rqgtdn^tho 
control of bis money ha cOuld not have had^Hi hotter 
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pretext afforded him than that furnished by tho Turkish 
war. Ho has not taken advantage of this plausible pro- 
text. Ho had to make his choic^e between governing in his 
old way and governing in his new way, and he has ohosen 
to stand by bi.s creditors and to subject himself to the con. 
ivo\ Avhich cannot bo very palatable to him, but which ho 
accepts, for bettor or worse, os tho real key to the safety and 
prosperity of himself and his subjects. 


THE KULES OF DEB.VTE. 

T here was something comic in the interruption by a 
count-out of Mr. Cioluniiy'.s speech on those rules of 
debate which have in the present Session been rudely 
tested. The Irish members, who knew that their own 
eccentricities might perhaps bo rcstmiiied by some altera- 
lion in the j‘nle.s, were equal to the occasion. Although 
Mr. Got.dney possesses both ability and experience, his 
subject was not lively enough to attract ordinary members, 
,and consequently tho Horne Rule party had tho pleasure of 
counting him out. It will probably bo desirable to absUin 
from any hasty attempt to devise remedies for wilful 
ohsf ruction of busiuos.^. ' Jt is impossible to frame rules 
which iniiy not bo perverted irom their object by spitcfii] 
ingenuity. All Suinding Orders arc founded on the 
a.^snmpfioii that members will loyally and rationally 
faciliiuto the conduct of debate. When any rule is abased 
by being reduced to sin absurdity, it s(‘ems at- first sight 
easy to guard by special legislation against a ropoiition of 
the niischicT; but new provisions equally admit of ex- 
aggeratiim and caricature, and tho margin of change is 
narrowed by the iit'cessity of regard to freedom of debate. 
A limitation of the time allowed to a speaker might be 
delendixl by priicodouts established in foreign Logisla- 
tivo Assemblies, and it wonhl prevent the practice el’ 
wilfully talking and reading extracts from documents 
through the whole of a sitting; but any precaution 
of thi‘ kind might bo rendered nugatojy by a concerted 
bucce.s.siori of speeches directed to tho same olijcct of 
batlhiig legislation and rendering Parliamentary govern- 
ment unpos.sible. Some good might porliaps be done by 
restraining tho power of moving the adjournment of tho 
House or of the debate; but the House of Com mo u.s Las 
aJway.s protected with wis(3 stilieitucle tho rights of tho 
minority, and it will not willingly be driven into any 
iiiter/eronce with the ti.aditionaJ and regular practice. Tho 
impjitimeo of the existing securities against the despotism 
of nunibcr.s is proved by tho re.sults of a difi'eroiit system 
iu the American Congres.s. Iu tho House of Jleproscu- 
taiive.s a majority can, by a skilful use of tho previous 
que.stioif, prevent their opponents from speaking on a 
measure which it semns to the dominant ])aTiy de.sirablc 
to cany without debate. It is perhaps impossible to 
suppress !Mr. without endangering freedom of 

.'^jiecch ; and the le.sser evil must for the present bo borne. 
It is unfortunate that too much importance was lately 
given to an offender who, amongst other objects, may 
probably desire notoriety. Irritation., however natural, is 
more ilatteriiig than tho contempt which is said to bo 
capable of penetrating tho thickest armour of coiieoit. 

It may bo hoped that Parliament, whieli has surmounted 
graver dilhculties, may survive tho attacks of its present 
assailants, it is not a littlo remarkable that its authority 
and dignity should have been so long sustained and 
increased. One crazy despot hovS Hometirnes ruined a dynasty 
and endangered the principle of monarchy, and among six 
hundred indcpondeiit and irresponsible inombors the 
chances of iidolerable perversity aro multiplied ; hut the 
House of Common.s, though it may sometimes have adopted 
unwise measures, has been practically iinauimous in maiii- 
taining the principle of absolutely free discussion; and the 
community, having few other opportunities of Soeiug both 
sides of a question, respects an assembly which is really a» 
well as officially deliberative. One amotig many causes Of 
the efficiency of tho House of Commons is the attachment 
which ia felt by almost all its members to its rales and tra- 
ditions. Notwithstanding recent changes which may have 
aflbeted its social character, tho House is still tho most 
agreeablo of clubs ; and veterans who may unfortunately 
have lo 3 t their seats never ceuso to hanker after Parlia- 
montary associations. Claims of privilege which happen 
to bo iu any degree plausible are favoured by 
all parties, espetiially if they involve a possible 
oolliston either with tho Upper Hoaso or with the courts 
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of justice* As the injudicious fanatic said of bis sect as 
compared with his country, members of Parliainoni are 
members first, and Conservativ^es or Liberals afterwards. 
One of the numerous clomouts of Sir Rodsrt Pk£L*s uq. 
eq^oalled inflaonoe in tbo House was the jealous vigilance 
with wliioli ho guarded its rights aud pretensions. Mr, 
Gladstone would bo mure popular with his colleagues of 
the House of Commons if bo bad not the habit of ap- 
pealing directly or indirectly from Parliament to the 
country or the multitude. In England, as in Prance, it is 
felt that pkbisclles aro incompatible with free and con- 
stitutional government. A statesman who is Muspcclcd of 
a tendoncy to bocomo a demagogue forfeits the confidence 
of his equals. Representative government, which is justly 
regarded as the greatest political disco very of nioderu times, 
has never been thoroughly understood, or coii.>.ii.tciitly 
praotised, except in Ihigland. The osscnco of the system 
is that, when an election has onco been liold, supromo 
power is vested, not in the constituency, bni in fiio Par- 
liament. Obscure, and perliaps unconscious, couspir.ators 
against freedom of debate do their utmost to abolish the 
best safeguard of liberty. 

It is impossible for strangers to form a compofont judg- 
ment of the value of minute regulation'^' wliich arc 
thoroughly undf)rstood only by experienced iiicmbors and 
by officers of the House. It seems at lir^t sight not un- 
reasonable to fix an hour in the night ns the latest time 
at which opposed business can be taken. There is great con- 
venience in securing a vacant time for formal and necessary 
proceedings ; aud it had not been foreseen that any section 
or any single mornbor would habitually give notice of oppo- 
sition to ifills wliicb W'oro not liable to any gcnniuo 
objection. If the nuisance is continued, it will be necessary 
in the present or in a future Ses.sion to apply some remedies 
Sjich as those which Mr. Guldnfiy vainly endeavoured to 
propose. It is possible that deliberate olistriiction may 
become a pennauent evil ; and unluckily in civil, if not in 
military affairs, the defence is naturally 'weaker tliari the 
attaok. The enemies of Parliamentary gov< roment may 
compel the House of Commons to restrict the porfoct 
freedom which has been secured by the vigilance of 
inauy generations. The di.stiirbers must at any cost 
bo eventually silenced ; but they w ill liavo attained 
a part of their object if they have rendered tlio 
Parliamentary system less liberal and less comprehensive. 
The conduct of a handful of Homo Rule members may 
perhaps furnish an argument for simple repeal of the 
Union, if it is contended tliat dismemberment is a less evil 
tban the presence of certain Irish members in the Parlia- 
-nient of the United Kingdom. Mr. 13 utt\s federal project, 
if it were adopted, might perhaps not oven abate the immo- 
diaio nuisance. According to the scheme, if it is to bo 
■considered in earnest, there would still be Irish members 
ill the Imperial Parliuineiit ; nor would there bo any 
security against their repeating the singular practices 
which have lately excited indigiiaiiou. There 'would be 
little consolation in the fact that the Irish Parliament was 
perhaps similarly annoyed ; and if the supposed promotion 
of the cause of Homo Rule justifies v<’xatioaa interruptions 
of business, the same methods might bo used to soouro 
absolute imlopendonco. It is even possible tliat in course 
of time other factions might imitate the practice of obstruc- 
tion, though hitherto oven the most bigoted advocates of 
apeoial measures have boon content to allow the transac* 
Uon of Parliamentary business. 

It is not at prcaeait known wlicthor ibo delay which has 
ibeen caused by vexatious interruptions will tend to lengthen, 
the Session os well as to render it barren of legislation. 
The time is nob favourable to legislative activity, and the 
Government, in framing the Queen’s Speech, tacitly ro- 
cognised )tho expodioucy of doing as little as poasiblo. The 
Msona ilill.will perhaps bo the principal achievement of 
the Session, for the Burials Bill will, notwithstonding the 
.utility its objects, meet 'with strong opposition in the 
Boose ofkQommona. There will bo little cause for regret 
• if some of the numerous Committeos which have been 
oonoeded to the importunity of active members are in^ 
terrapieditby the prorogation before they have finished 
ibstr labqufs. Private mombors will aoquiosco with oamp 
pnlsory patience in the well-understood impossibility of 
pflfiying any of their measnres through the House. It will 
qartadOly not be, worth while to sit late in the summer for 
the repeated discussion of delicato questions of 
^reigu policy^ It had been hoped that, when war was 
once cotumenoedi all parties would understaud the inutility 


and inconvenience of debates which can have no 
effect in determining the result of the struOTlo ; but Mr. 
Gladstone has thought otlierwise, and he naa the power 
of giving ofieoi to his convictions. The oontroversy 
which has been revived by the late debate may perhaps no 
renewed from week to week os long os Parliament is 
sitting, with the result of absorbing the energies which 
might perhaps otherwise have been employed in modest .. 
experiments of legislation. It is true that the' Eastern f 
question is much move pressing and more important than 
any of the fow Ministerial Bills; but, Jis long as debates 
on foreign policy coutirino, there is a risk of rash declura- 
tious and a certainty of embarrassing interference with the 
policy of tbo Government. The troublesomo little faction 
which oeenpies itself in obstructing the business of the 
House of ComiiionM might perhaps perform an involuntary 
public service if its members could bo induced to devote 
their ein'rgit‘s to tho prevention of frequent debates on the 
Eastern question. 


franop: and italy. 

T he debate on M. Lkulond’s interpellation in the 
Cluirnber of ]Ieputit)s has sent tho French Ministry 
several sieps further in a direction 'which it can hardly be 
to their profit to take. To those who read M. SfMON’s 
speech under tho imprc.ssiou left by the furious polemics 
of the Rrfidical newspapers it seemed weak and one-sIded. 
It was too strong however, and too impartial, for tho 
Loft. ‘ A Cabinet crisis was in tho air the moment tho 
PmMK MjNisTiii! sat down. Tlio Left wi*ro determined to 
put M. Simon in a miiiorily nnlcs.s ho made an unmistak- 
able declaration of hostility to the Ultramontane party, 
and in the present Chamber they have ample power to 
carry out such a resolution. In point of fact, tho Loll 
'were playing exactly the same game as they played witli 
M. IJurAUiiis. They know now, aa they knew then, that 
the Riglit arc perfectly ready to form a Cabinet whenever 
they have the opportunity. They know that, in that event, 
Marshal MacMauon will onco more bo in tho hands ol' 
tho Duke of Broglii::, and that it is veiy doubtful whether 
ho will be allowed again to get free from them. Tliey 
know that the efiect of an appeal to tho country by a 
reactionary Cabinet might bo to send a reactionary Chamber 
to Versailles ; and that, in tlio more probable event of a 
Chamber of like complexion with tho present being re- 
turned, a conflict between tho Executive and tho popular 
branch of the Jjcgislature would bo inovitablo. They know 
that cither of those contingencies would be injnrioas in tho 
highest degreo to tho prospects of tho .Republic, With a 
reactionary Chamber of Deputies tho Constitution would 
pvob^ly bo revised in an auti-Repnblican, if not in a de- 
cidedly Monarchical, sense. With a Radical Chamber of 
Deputies the new Ministry would bo almost compelled to 
govern 'without referenco to Parliament, in order to justify 
themselves to tho country for retaining office against tho 
will of a Parliamentaiy majority. But their knowledge of 
these probabilities is not allowed to iniluonce their actions 
in the slightest degree. Their alarms all point to a danger 
which, in comparison with those just mentioned, is almost 
imaginary. They are fearful — at least they profess to bo 
fearful — of a clerical reaction. They cannot sleep in their 
bods because a foolish bishop has been writing foolish 
letters, and certain foolish laymen have been putting their^ 
names to a foolish petition. They cannot see that, if there 
is any danger in these proceedings, it is a danger which 
they themselves have imported into them. If the Govern- 
ment observed perfect impartiality towards both parties, 
and showed itself firmly resolved to permit no oxcessos on 
the part of either, it would matter very little what either 
did, Tho great body of the nation, which is equally 
removed from Ultramontaaism and Free-thinking, would be 
at ease in the conviction that both factions wore in the 
grasp of a hand strong enough to restrain tiheir tra- 
ditional violence. Whatever strength there is in these 
letters and petitions lies in this, that the UltrauiotftaOes 
aro able to identi^ their cause with the cause of roligpon 
in general. Tho Radicals no longer confine their attooks 
to points on which the Ultramonta^s difihr fiom inodetute 
Catholics, or ovenfromrdigiousPn^iitanta. Withohacao* 
terifitio thoroughness thev go to the root of the matt^i 
attack the Founder of Gnmtiam^ as the nsoj^ cjwtain and 
oominrehensive method of ettaciBhm Cbrts&uiiy^ The 
Ultramoutanes can insist uritb t^th that it ianot they 
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alone who ai*e the olgeote of Badical hostility. The other ! 
day gome of the Radical journals of Paris could not lot 
even M. Loyson escape unharmed. All his quarrels with 
the Church could not wipe out the inextin^iahablo dis- 
grace that he professes and calls himself a Christian, and 
believes that he has a soul as well as a body. It is this 
state of things that makes tho Ultramontano agitation 
formi(^ble. The Radicals begin by confounding Ultra- 
montsSies and Christians in a common condemnation. 
Tho UitJ*atnontano 8 accept the confusion, and insist, with 
very good reason, that, if the Radicals had their way, it is 
not only Ultramontanes that would suffer. Whatever may 
be the etact hold that gennino religious feeling has on the 
French people, there can be no question that the great 
body of them accept the Catholic Church as a necessary and 
convenient institution, and that tho prospect of its over- 
throw by a Radical Government is one that has no charms 
for them. 

If M. Simon had been as unbending as M. Duf^ure, 
tho tactics of tho Ijeft would have had tliclr natural 
result, and tho Duke of Rroolib would now bo 
Prime Minister. But M. Jules Simon is pliability 
itself. If he cannot please tho Chamber in one way, 
he is perfectly ready to try tho ofiposito way, Wlioii 
he found that M. Gamuetta was not content with a mild 
repudiation of the Bishop of Nevers and his allies, M. 
Simon was ready with a more violent repudiation, lie had 
no objection to accepting a vote of confidence wbicb bore a 
remarkable resembjance to a vote of censure, ludt.od, it ia 
hard to conceive a form of Resolution which ho would not 
Lave accepted. It may be said, no doubt, in lua de.fcmie, 
that ho, equally with the Kxtri'mo foresaw that, if Im 
was defeated and hud in consequence to resign, ho would 
be succeeded by a Ministry of reaction. This circumstanco 
may bo sufficient to constitute a moral justitication for M. 
Simon’s ■weakness. But, though it makiv Ins conduct ex- 
cusable, it does not make it pi’udont. There are vickiries 
which, 118 far as results go, not to be distinguished 
^rom defeats, and M. Simon’s victory iu.tho C handier be- 
longs to this cla.«<s. What will it avail him to remain in 
power when it is known to all men that the condition on 
which ho is allowed to remain in power is that ho yields 
entire submission to M, G ameetta’s order.s ? For all prac- 
tical purposes M. Simon’s Cabinet is M. Gamueita’s 
C abinet. M. Gamrftia bas tho control of everything, and 
M. Simon retains nothing hut tho losponslbility of what 
M. (lAMUETTA does. If this is a position wliieli M. Simon 
likes to hold, rather than hold none at all, thei’e is no more 
to bo said. The tastes of Prime Ministers are as unaccount- 
able as tho tastes of ordinary men. But M. Simon might 
at least have made an effort to avoid it. It is impossible 
to predict the result of a gimeral election held ut this 
inoinont under tho guidance of the present (Cabinet ; but, if 
tho Cabinet had had any spirit, it would have tried tho 
expoi'iment. If it had failed, and oflico was still only to bo 
had on condition of some one else having the power, 
M. Simon might have pleaded his respect for the will of the 
nation, as expressed in the- elections. As it Is, bo can only 
plead his respect for tlio will of tho Left, as expressed in 
tho vote of the Chamber, But, to say the least, it is not 
certain that tho result of a general election would havo 
been to return as Radical a Chamber as the present. At 
the last election a rt^aotionary Government appealed to tho 
.^country to say whether it would have Republican institu- 
tiojio adn^stered by Ronnblican Minislms, and the answer 
wai unmi^akable. If IVl. jSiMON hod allowed tho Left to i 
drive him into a dissolation, a moderate Republic^an ! 
Government would have appealed to tho country to say ; 
whether it would have Republican institutions administered | 
in ft Conservative or in a Radical sense. The disposition 
to abstain from voting has spread so terribly of late in | 
France, that it is possible that the constituencies would • 
have given no certain answer to this question. But, if they 
bad not done so, M. Simon’s position would hardly have 
been altered for the worse. 

M. GXmbbita apparently wishes to seo Franco embarked 
iupon an ecclesiastical iNar. He btirns to introduce a Bill 
like the one which has just been rejected by the Italian 
1 Senate. M. Mavoini bas declared during the debate that 
^0 s^ty of Italy depends upon the Clerical Abuses Bill 
.r^being jpassed. It is mfficult to t&ko in okariy what 4re 
Ithe hidden dimgera fHoin w^h this kind of legisl^tic^ u 
ifo preserve either ttely’; or Rftneo. The oigans of die 
utsilmii hUnistry say that ube tote of tho Senate showe 
pearly that the Right are becomfaig a purely clerical party; 


It is precisely this circumstance that makes tho tactics of 
the Left BO imprudent and so inexplicable. What is the 
good of throwing all the Conservative force of tho country 
into tho arms of tho Ultramontanus ? Alike in Italy and 
in France, that force is, and must remain, a vory powerful 
element in determining the policy of tho nation, and there 
can be no greater folly than to make it your enemy without 
cause. Curiously enough, it is tho organs of tho Radical 
party that are most anxious to proclaim that tho Pors has 
l)een disconcerted by the iNjjection of tho Bill, They do 
not see that, if this is true, it is tho best possible testimony 
to the wisdom of tho Italian Senate in rejecting it. They 
are so eager for tho fray that they are wholly careless of 
tho circumstances under which they begin tho engagement, 
A Radical party which, in tho present state of Buropo, 
ihiiikH of nothing but Low to make as many oucuiics as 
po.ssible is not likely to enjoy txjwei* very long. 


THE FTTLLEK CASE. 

T he correspond once on the Fuller caso which has jnst 
hern published puts tho action of tho Government of 
India in a dearer liglit than it has hitherto been presented 
in. It is evident that their .‘pccond thonghts were not quite 
identical with tlicir first thonghts, or, rather, that the reasons 
at first assigned for their condemnation of Mr. Leeds wore 
not <iTiite the samo as those on wfiich they ultimately 
determined to ground their decision. It will bo re* 
membered fhat Mr. Fuller struck an Indian servant, and 
'that the death of tho borvant followed abnost immediately 
upon tho blow. Mr. Fuller was iudicted b(.*foro Mr. 
Leeds for causing hurt to bis servant, and Mr. LKEOa 
sentenced him to pay a fine of thirty rupees. Tho Govern- 
ment of India called the atlention of tho local Govern- 
ment to tlie csi.'jc, and tluj local Government thereupon 
took tlio opinion of the High Court of tho province on the 
Bdc'quacy of th*^ seulciice. ^flic High Court answered that, tvs 
Mr. KLU/LEunouher contemplated nor could havo foreseen that 
severe hurt, much less death, would follow on the blow, 
tbo sentcm!o did not appear specially open to objoctiom 
Upon receiving this answer tho Government of India 
wrote to the local Government regretting that tho High 
Court should have considered that its duties and responsi- 
bilities were adequately fulfilled by t])o expression of such 
an opinion ; and censuring Mr. Leeo.'I for not sending Mr. 
Fuller for trial for tho more serious offence of causing 
grievous hurt or of culpable homicide, and also for 
evincing a most inadcipiato sense of tho magnitude of tho 
olfonce of which Mr. Fuller had been found guilty. Tho 
High Court of the province did not sit down quietly under 
this criticism.^ They denied tho right of tho Government 
of India to ex}>ress either approval or condemnation of 
theirconduct, and they argued that, in censuring ]Mr. Leeds, 
tho Government of India had acted in forgetfulness of tho 
provisions of the Indian Penal Code. Under that Code ft 
man can only bo convicted of culpable homicide if lie has 
caused tho doatU of another with the intention of causing 
death, or with tho knowledge that he was likely to cause 
death. Nor can a man bo convicted of causing grievous 
hurt unless bo cither intended to cause it or used moans 
which ho knew were likely to causo it. There was no 
evidence tliiit Mr. Fuller had intended the death of his 
servant, or that ho knew death was likely (o follow upon 
the blow, or that ho meant to causo him grievous hurt, or 
that he used iiicaus which ho know were likely to causa 
grievous hurt. Consoquontly, ho was properly convicted 
of simply causing hurt. 

The Government of India forwarded the minuto of tho- 
High Court to Lord SALisuunr, and in doing so they 
restated thoir viows with more caution than they had 
shown in their letter to the local Government. We^ 
pointed out, when tho news of the case first came to England,, 
that those who accused tho Government of India of ignor- 
ance of the Indian Penal Code forgot the distin^ion between 
convicting a man of an offence and Bending a man to be 
tried for an offence. Thero was one unfortunate sentence, 
however, in the letter of tho Government of India to tbo 
local Government, which might be used to show that they 
themselves had forgotten this distinction. ** The Goyernok-* 
** Gbneraz. in Council cannot say whether Mr. Fullbk 
** would have been convicted of a moi^ eerious offence 
** such as that of causing raevous bodily hurt^ or that of 
oulmiible homieidc, hod ho b^on ehiwged with it.** It is 
oleor^frem the provisions of tho Code that Mr. Fcllbb 
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could not bavo been, conricted of oitber of these offences, 
supposing that no more evidence had been forthcoming 
than such as Mr. Lkros decided to receive. Consequently 
the Ootkrnob-Gkniskal in Council ought not to have been 
xnado to express uncertainty as to the result of Mr, Fuller’s 
trial by a superior Court. In their despatch to the 
Secketauv of State the Government of India are careful 
not to repeat the blunder. They say, with truth, that the 
interpretation which the High Court of the province seems to 
put upon tho Penal Code would confine to the lower and less 
oxporionced Court tho decision on all delicate questions 
of law and evidence. The High Court says that a 
mugistrato is to commit an accused person for trial only 
when he is satisfied that there is facie evidence 

of his having committed an olfenco which, in tho magis- 
trate’s own opinion, ho i.s either nob oonipebMii to try, or 
not competent to visit with an adequate sontcnco. 
To this c.vposifcion of tlie law the Government of India j 
take no exception. ** Tlie aeliou of tho iiiugislrato is to 
depend on his being Batislit^d, and on his own opinion 
“ J 3 ut a fn an may ho sati.sfiod on leasonablo or unre.i.son- 
“ able grounds, and may form his opinion with or without 
“care or judgment.” Mr. Ijkeds had decide whelhm- Air. 
Fullek should bo tried before a tribunal which could 
receive evidence “ citlior of tho graver class of crime or 
“of an aggravated in.staiico of the lighter class,” or before 
a tribunal which, for want of jiinsdicliou, would bo in- 
competent to cnterlain sucli evidence. Theni was some ovi- 
denocolTerejd atfchetrial which, if believed, would have glvt n 
Mr. Fuller’s oliencjo a graver complocion than Air. lii.F.ns 
considered it to po3St5S3 ; and the Government of India 
think that both the evidence and the legal delinition of the 
offence ought to have been hd’t to tho judgment of the 
higher Court. 

It appears to us iliat tho (lovernmcut of India wore 
undoubtedly right in takii.g this view. Tliny say, with 
perfect trutdi, that “ tlio act of illoLrid violence comini tied 
“ by Mr. Fuller belonged to a of offences which 

ought, for obvious political reasons, to receive the 
“ fullest, the most public, and tho most autliorl'.irivo ex- 
“ amination \vheiiov<T they occui', by a tribunal Cfmipeb'iil 
“ to inflict upon any offender, whatever his nationality, 
“ such aentonco as may bo found to be ap[M'opriate.” TJiat 
absolutely equal justice should be administered as between 
Kuropeans and natives; that Mr. Furra:)! .should receive 
tho same punishment, neither uioni nor ](‘ss, for giving lii.s 
servant a blow which was followed ])y death as the 
servant would have rocoivod if ho had given Air. i 
Fuller a blow whicli \vms followed by tlealh ; lliat the 
law slionkl know, in short, no lUstiuction wdiatevor | 
between the two oases, is of iucfileiilablo iiiqiortanco to tho 
good government of India. There is grave danger that 
when the natives see an Fnglishioan lined thirty rupees for 
killing his servant — and this, it must bo rornembered, is how 
the facts wilUiave been described by andto the uati vcpnbllo — 
they will argue that the law, in spite of its profe.ssious, i.s a 
respecter of persons, and that Mr. Fuller has got off casi ly, 
not because his offence under tho provisious of the Penal 
Code was a slight one, bat because he belonged to the 
governing instead of to tho .subject race. Wo do not mean, 
of course, that Mr. Fuller ought to have been coiivieted 
of an offence which bo had not committed, lint 1 ho fact 
that death had followed upon the blow made it very neiies- 
aary that tho investigation into tho particulars of the offence 
which he had committed should be as full, as public, and 
n.s searching as possible. A trial before a subv>rdiivitc 
magistrate does not possess these conditions, and Air. 
Leeds ought not to have been content with subjecting Mr. 
Fuller to such a trial. Had this boon Mr. Leeds's only 
error, the censure would have been justitied, but tho delay 
of promotion which was coupled with the soutenco might 
have been thought unnecessarily severe. But, even if Mr. 
Leeds had been right in thinking that it was not compe- 
tent to him to send Mr. Fuller for trial for tho grave 
offence of culpable homicide or causing grievous hurt, 
there was another reason why he ought not to have tried 
the case himself. Tho maximum punishmout for tho 
offonco which Mr. Fuller undoubtedly did commit is a 
lino of a thousand rupees and a year’s imprisonment. But 
a magistrate of Mr. Leeds’s rank cannot indict on a 
Kuropoan any heavier sentence than a dne of a 
thousand mpees and three months’ imprisonment. 
Under these ciroumstancos, the fact that death had 
followed upon tho hurt caused by Mr, Fuller ought cer- 
tainly to havo been taken into account in determining 
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whether the punishment which could be infiioted on.him 
by a subordinate magistrate was adequate or inadequate. 
Mr. Leeds did not take this fact into account, and here 
again ho was guilty of a grave error of judgment. Nor did 
tho C81SO against him stop hero. Having himself the power 
to sentence Mr. Fuller to a tino of a thousand rupees and 
three months’ imprisonment, ho thought him sufficiently 
punished by a tino of thirty rupees and no imprison- 
ment. AVhero death has immediately followed^ upon 
an act of illegal violence, a fine of something less 
than 3?. is, as the Government of India say, “ soanda- 
“ loiisly inadequate, and in fact purely nominal.” Mr. 
Leeds’s oObnee is accurately described by the SECRETARY of 
State as consisting in the circumstauoo that whoi'eas, 
having a discretion, ho was bound so to exercise it as to 
discourage the employment of violence to servants and to 
uphold the sncrcdiies.s of human life, he did in fact exercise 
it in a mniinor likely to bring about exactly opposite 
resnlls. 


Ar.VNGjn*:8TEK AND THIllLAlERE. 

W E called attention some time since to a project for 
making a railway from Windermere through Amble- 
side and Rydal to Keswick. This ingeiiions proposal for 
destroying one of the most beautiful valleys in tho Lake 
district scem.s in some way to hang fire. We have been 
on the look-out for ila apj)oaranco in Parliament, with the 
full intention of doing anything that came within our 
power towards ensuring its rejection ; but cither want of 
, courage or want of capital has kept tho promoters unex- 
I pectedly quiet. In tho moantime tho valley in question 
I has not been entirely lot alone. It is now threatened by 
, a new danger in tho shapo of a gigantic sehomo for sup- 
plying MaucliestPi’ with water from Thirl more. This idea 
cannot bo dismisst d as promptly as tho project of a railway. 
For the railway no case whatever could be made out. It 
would bo alrnoHt as j’ational to carry a li’amway through 
AVestminster Abbey, in order to enable visitors to view tlie 
interior without leaving tho cars, as to deprive llydal and 
Ilolvellyn of tho beauties whicli make them worth seeing, 
under pretext of enabling more people to see what is left of 
them in a .shorter time. iJut the Thirimoro project is put 
forward under the shelter of the paramount plea of publio 
heal ill. Alanchester wants water, and engineers tell her 
that Thirimoro is the source from which, taking all things 
into ai^counl, water can bo most easily brought. It is not 
contended that the need is as yet a pressing one, or that the 
proposed scheme is tho ovdy ono wliicli will give tho neces- 
sary SQppl3^ If these two pleas could bo made good, the 
question would cease to be an open one. Even tho 
preservation of natural beauty, important as it is, must 
give way to tho con side rations of life and health which 
are involved in a sufficient supply of pure water. Neither 
of thcf'O arguments, however, is alleged on behalf of the 
present scheme. It is only said that Manchester will 
want water by and by, and that, of all the proposals for 
meeting this want, the idea of bringing water from Thirl- 
mcro is, on the whole, tho best. It is open to every 
one, therefore, to criticize this scheme at his pleasure. 
If it can be shown that Alaiichostor does not want water, 
or that it can bo got nearer homo, a jyrimCi, facie case 
against tho scheme will have been made out. If it can 
shown that, amongst tho alternative projects^^lhat have 
been suggested, tho Thirimoro scheme is open to special 
objections from w'hich some at least of the others are free, 
this prirnd facie case will have been sufficiently proved, 
Manchester is at present supplied with water from 
tho Longdondale Valley. Tho utmost amount of Wfirter' 
that can bo obtained from this source is eatirnated at 
24,500,000 gallons a day. The authors of the Tbirlmere 
project maintain that this quantity will before long be in-K; 
Buffieient for the wants of the population. In support oC 
this they point to tho increase in the consumption of watevi 
during the last four years. In 1873 average waaii 

i5)5oo»ooo gallons. In 1874 it was 16,750,000 gallons. Inf 
1875 17,000,000 gallons. In i876it dropped agaiit; 

fo 15*750)000 gallons. This decrease is attributed! 
to the unusual amount of rain which fell daring th^ 
summer. It is estimated by those who wish to see tw 
Gorjporation of Manchester committed to the Thi^mev 
project, that by 1S83 annukl oP&sttmption will be eqn 
to the largest amotint which the Longdondale system ci 
furnish, and on that assumption they plead that it is not] 
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all too soon for tho Corporation to bo looking out for fresh 
eonrcos of supply. Tb© advocates of the Thirlmoro schemo 
claim to have only mode fair allowance for tho growth of 
popnli^ii, for the inoreoso in the consumption per head, 
which more than keeps pace with tho growth of popu- 
lation, and for the increasing pollution of the neighbour- 
ing wells and streams, which every year makcB the 
customers of tho Corporation more nninerous. Upon 
/this part of the' question it is only necoBsary to say 
Hhat, though the future inadequacy of the present 
water supply may bo a good reason for taking timo by 
tho forelock in suppleraentitig it, it is not of itself a reason 
for entering upon so cnoniions an undertaking as that 
which tho Manchester Corporation are said to have in 
view. Apparently tho Thirlinere scheme is expected to 
yield water enough for tho supply, not only of Manchester, 
but of many towns on tho route. But, with an e:sifiting 
supply of 24,500,000 gallons a day, it seems hardly neces- 
sary to do more than make some moderate addition to it. 
Granting that sufficient water for the \Vliolo of Manchester 
cannot bo had nearer than TLirlmero, it does not follow 
that sufficient water for tliose parts of Manchester in which 
the need is, or is likely to be, most keenly felt may not be 
had nearer. It is asserted by the opponenis of tho schemo 
that, as a matter of fact, it is to bo had within a dozen 
miles of the city, even if it cannot bo raised from deep 
wells. Upon this latter point the Corporation will 
soon be better informed, as tho experiment is about 
to be tried at Liverpool. It seems probable, tlu'roforo, that 
unless the Thirlniere scheme is singularly free from objec- 
tions, the Manchester Corporation ore mediUiting a need- 
lessly rash fight. 

So far, however, is tho Thirlmere schemo from being 
singularly free from objections, that ii. seems open to 
at least two of coiisidciablo w’eight. It is not certajn 
that tho scheme will be a safe one; it is rcitaiii that it 
will bo exceedingly injurious to tho beauty of a siiigalaily 
beautiful district. It is proposed to treat Thirlmere as tho 
principal robcrvoir for Alanchester, and in order to enable 
it to play tins part it is proposed to embank the lako at the 
Keswick end, so as to raise it 60 or 70 feet abovo its pre- 
sent level. It is objected to this that tho bi'caking of an 
embankment is not an utterly unknown event, and that, 
if this 0110 bhould break, llio destruction wrought by 
tho pont-up water in its conrso towards Keswick 
would be incalculable. Tho people of tho district can 
hafdly be expected to risk th( 3 ir lives and projicrty in 
order to givo Manchester more water than it wants. 
Tho objection founded on tho injury which it is alleged 
tho project would inflict un the iKJauty of tho district is, tis 
has been said, secondary to tho objection founded on the 
risk incurred by tho neighbouring inhabitants. But, if 
Manchester can get drinking water elsewhere, it is cer- 
tainly bettor that she should got it at a smaller sacrilice. 
This seems almost to bo conceded by tho supporters of the 
Thirlmere schemo ; for, instead of arguing that, so long as 
Manchester is supplied with water, it does not matter by 
what expenditure of natural beauty tho object is attaimnl, 
they sot themselves to prove that tho embankment of tho 
lake will bo a positive improvement to the district. They 
seem to have no conception of beauty except such as 
depends on pure size. The effect of raising the level 
of tho lako will bo to neai'Iy double its length, 
and, as a necessary consequence, to lay a cousider- 
able part of the surrounding country under water. Tho 
^’Willage of Wythbum would bo entirely swallowed up, 
so that tho reservoir would comprise, in addition to tliu 
contents of a lako, tho contents of a bnried churchyard. 
On tho whole, it seems safer to leave tho proportions of 
lako and land os they are, or, if it be necessary to alter 
them, to do so on the plea of utility, not on the pica that a 
lake six miles long is more beautiful than one throe miles 
long, or that an embankment oan be made by a judicious 
use of artificial boulders to look better than the natural 
shore. Some of those who have tSken part in the contro- 
versy seem indignant that any such considerations as tho 
beauty of tho l^e district or the safety of its inhabitants 
obonld be mentioned in the same breath with tho conveni- 
ence of tho people of Manchester. They will hardly deny, 
however, that even such trifles as those have a claim to 
be remembaittd so long as it is not proved that tho 
convenience of Manchester requires them to be sacrificed. 
At present it is difficult to see that anything more is at stake 
than the reputation of tho Oorporation for readini^to 
underbUce gigafitic onteri^isos. It is even poasibte that^ if 


this project is defeated, the ratoimyers o£ Manchester may 
some day feel grateful to those who helped to save them 
from incurring so vast a burden, lb is not absolutely 
certain that tho present demand for water will go on in- 
creasing in a kind of geometrical progression. It is just 
possible, for example, that .the present application of 
water to sewage may bo superseded by some new 
discovery; .and, if so, one of tho chief occasions 
for the use of water would disappear. It is just 
possible, again, that boring for water may become 
inoro general than ifc now is, and that the TiUnca- 
fihire towns, which tho Corporation of Manchester looks 
forward to supplying with water from their hngo aqueduct, 
may find it cht'iiper to dig deep wells for themsclvcM, and 
so leave the Thirlmere water on tho hands of its possessors. 
These may be remote contingencies ; but oven remote ron- 
tingencios ought to bo taken into account when tho object 
of those who ask that they should be disregarded is to 
spoil ono of the most beautiful valleys in Cumberland, 
to prepare tho way for n disaster of tho first inagnu 
tilde, ami to impo.so a very large outlay upon fnluro 
generations of ratepayers. 


BRFN’G[N(1 BACK THE MASTODOX. 

T O live in the good old manner of his now extinct family, and 
to enjoy tlm coinfoils fo w'hich they were aociifitonifd, 
the niiu^todon" would rt‘(jnii*o a complete change in the cliiualic 
conditions and in llie flora of Noi tlicjui Europe. Eor these roKHOus, 
among others, “ Nature hring.s not back ilio mabtodon/’ as Mr. 
IVnnyson and science has made no atlrnqit to rointroduco 
him, I'or practical piirpoees he would be of no use whatever ; and 
oven if lie alforded some sport, it ifl clear that ocimomista would 
have reason to denounce inustodon Ibreats 08 examples of culpable 
luxury. I'hey might well ask why the designe of nature should 
bo iutcrf<‘iv(l with, and an antediluvian aud uliachicvoua aniiual 
accUmati’/o(l, at tho cost of the fiuffeving of hardy peasants, and 
nil iiH'icly to add to tho pleasu ’ of dukoB and lich mnnuCacturers. 
These conaidtu-ations are so obvious, they present themselves so 
rt'adily to tho luiud which for a moment, m reading the Laureates 
MortiCAtihnry con templates tho restoration of the mastodon, that 
no intent ion of brin;>ing him back has ocr been seriously enter- 
tained. But in political and privato life, in letters and in art, a 
very gient amouiit of talent aud industry and seutimont is always 
being expended in the oflbrt to restore ideas, institutions, manners, 
and ^^elln^^s that arc us hopelessly obsolete and as incapable of 
living’' in tho nir of the pr(‘t>ent world as tho animal rofoned to by 
Mr. Tennyson. 

IVrhaps it is bocauso we aro nn histornwlly-mintled genemtion, 
and liavo as a rule been educated to an e.ttent out of proportion to 
our nalurnl faculties, that wo are constantly phiuning iiiipossiblo iv- 
st orations. Dnrinp the last sixty years tho world has had a wider iic- 
ipiaintanre with the past than in almost any former period. Scott 
may bo said, more than any one other man, to have made popular the 
knowledge of a lart-o class of mattcra which are not only oxliuct, but 
more or less fabulous, llis influence caused a number of attempts 
to bring Back— not so much the mtistodon, which once reMly did 
ovist, and browse greatly on all green things-- as tho unicorn, the 
gryphon, and a number of creaturea of fancy. Tho Higlflander of 
Scott, for example, was not only extinct, but had never been 
anything but mythical. Yet theeflbrtto revive him, and to pre- 
scivo him in the atniospliere of the world of gas, electricity, rail- 
ways, non-rcsidont laudlorda, and artificial doer forests, was made 
with great eneigy and perflevcronce. Tho attempt luw not even 
yet ceased, and you may see Fergus M‘Ivor disphiving his toi'tans 
and tho nudity of his knees in PriiK'es Street, Edinouighj while 
Calliim Beg competes for the prizo of piping at the Braemar 
gathering. By ‘‘ making believe vei-y much,” and by a vigorous 
elFort U) forget tho fate of tho real Highlanders such as they vverc, 
this restoration of an extinct ideal is still uuiintainod in existence.^ 
It has kftd more vitality than the restoration of the tournament, 
which gave a few coavulsive struggles when Lord JCgJinton tried to* 
galvanize it, aud which is now expected to appear again in a 
debased form, not tinmixed with the Oriental divej-sion of Polo, 

So rapidly are these rcstorotiouB forgotten, so quickly does ono 
stuflbd mounter of nn anachronism apjiear and take tho 
place of those which went before, that the world only knows the 
Young England party through the novels of l/ord Ilcaconefield. 
Baronial hMls, a loyal tenauiry, all of them members of a 
yeomanry corps and ready to sell their lives dtiarly in defence of 
the bonny house of Bareacres, ladies who were loaf-givon,'’ 
picturesque paupers delighted with their doles— e society, in 
short, restored in the best manner of* carpentor's Gothic, was the 
favourite mastodon of many well-meaning people. As the tourna- 
ment dwindled into jpolo, the restoration of Old England dwin^M 
into Old English chairs and tables, and even these have disappeared 
before the energetic revival of Queen Anne. It is beginning to 
be discovered that to get rid of plate^lass and put lattices in 
windows will not really revive the extinct wit and statesmanship 
and urbanity of that monarches rciga. One might as well try to 
bring bock Air. Fronde's favourite mastodon— the glorioas early 
yesin of Henry VllI,— by setting up a firesh pair of stocks und^ 
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green tiJee, >)rA»djttg alrav gipsies now and then, and 
whipping a few triimps onco a wuuJi on every village green. 
People rnaj dresB like the persons in llie pictures of Watteau, and 
even use tho hina of tne period j but the charming retinement 
^Jid iwnaibiJity to human suH’ering of that age lias passed into the 
ftotediluviau world. After dres.iing like lioucher’a women at 
DtgUt, ladiea are fain in. the morijing to go iulo higliwaya and 
byways where Bourhur's woineu would never Jnwe set their 
fashionable t<iUmn rcuyes^ and to miniater to poverty aud sickness 
which the rench inoilels \Yuiild have passed wiUi an atlected 
ajiudder. Perhaps oven in this work a littlo of the spirit of revival 
may bo noticed, and the cosluine of the charitable recalls that of 
aome delunct order of nuns. 

The great age of ir»i)08.-,iblo restorations was, of course, tlio re- 
vival of letters, when ingenious acholars did succeed in iKuiig quite 
^ ‘‘ bonestly Pagan ^ ns tho ancients, or even more so. IJawthorne, 
in the Marm Faurty hiis a mysterious character who is believed to 
IK) the ghost of some Itomaii of Nero's time, condemned to 
wonder through the modern world with the secret of a lost .sin 
which he in vain atteni])ts to coniinunicate. A great dtial of the 
work of bringing back the past which went on in tiie fifteenth nnd 
, mjcteonth cenluiies reinind.s one of the amiable enterpriao of Haw- 
thorne’s spectre. Wo hear .almost n.i much now as was heard four 
hundred years ago of reviving tho J'lec, the blithe, the uricoiiHcioua 
flpirit of licIliiB, wJiich really, after all, is u iiiaHtodou like tho 
rest, a ihiag dofunet oiul coiideinnc.l. Aluch of the poetry and 
painting of lo-day i.s a subtle and ingeniou.s fvoee(e*ii of whut 
happily cannot be rcaiJIod. “ 'J'hey give atul tjdo ; iho god.H cannot 
'rostort!*'; and there is something either .strange and unholy or 
ftlraurd in all conscious restoration.s. Mven the .stylo of the 1 ‘kiglish 
Bible may bo used too much in literalm'o wdiere that .stylo is roull}^ 
a revival, tin exotic. 

Some time ago it was fashionable in Prench novels to bring 
hack the spirit of the court of the Valois, and the ladies of 
•fiction tried to cxjMirioiice grand })a' 5 sioiis in an epic aud homi- 
•ddal fashion. This was not the lea.st certain indication of the fall 
of the existing order of things, and the end of the JMupire. Wlion 
people could not bo in love without a ( ou.hcious imiUitiou of a 
temote ago w^hich was at least oiigiual in its way, there was clearly 
'but little strength loft in thoimiUtive society. The immorality of 
the time wae as shaky as the morality of the voluble school of 
llousseau. You can't really be much in love, if you art) trying to 
be like some oxo you have rt'ad of in a book, any m«>re than you 
CAU become truly virtuous by reviving the inauuM' of the state 
of uature. Thd author of tiaudford and Meriony who aimed at 
bringing bock the iSpaitan virtue of Leonidas and company, wtmt 
too iar back to look tor examples. 'J'liis restoration was so evident 
pxi error tliat even ymrtan stoici-sm in enduring tho penal resulla 
would be no longer held to ennoble the failing of ])otty larceny, 
aay the stealing of a bag- fox. There are two ditllculties in liie 
w«^ of bringing back anything, however excellent--. say the In- 
flUisilion, the feudal sv.stem, the stock.s, the J'/iiglish .slylo of tho 
mnslatora of the Jhblo-r ''vliich has had its day, and has yielded 


io fate. First and most obviously, tho new conditions and 
environment will not allow the old f)rganisiu to exist. New con- 
ditions will begot their own partus tnnporin, tlieii* t)wu hirtb of 
time, which, young and robust, .«houhhurt the old tottering revived 
thing out of the way. It may bo said by the frienda of re.sloia- 
tion that the thing reviverl bec<nncs at least one among the new 
conditions, and that, though it does not voiraln itsaueieut place, yet 
it does put forth some inlliicnce, and exerci'-o some force working in 
the right direction. ihiL they never cuu tell belorehand what that 
force may 1 ) 0 , and they ought to vememhcrjw henthovpiclt up some 
fifftgment of the past they love, and insert it in tho present which 
they do not admire, that tho rent will be iiiado worse. The revival 
will put forth no force so powerful u.s the reiiction from it is almost 
sure to be — the reacliou and tho ridicule. That the restorers do 
not see this is only part of the second oppo.sing influence which 
makes restorations futile, and, while they last, dangerous. The 
mtoireis are, by their own choice, as far as their activitv extends, 
out off from the real, the natural life of their time, and so must 
dailV'beCome more and more incapable of understanding that and 
of inllaencing it. At the same time, as they have only b^*n 
picking and choosing in the past, and liave fixod all their attention 
Zh their favourite institution, they ceaso also to understupd the 
true chai-acter of tho limes that arc behind us. In reading any of | 
Mnljlusltms later works one is constantly reminded of these two 
dangers of revival, and of wistful coutemjilation of things dead 
and buried. It is cftsy to collect a number of examples of 
good art and godly life out of the ago of Dante nnd of 
Giotto, and to insist on the rcsloratioii of some each mauners 
and ways. Buttho^more a man’s facoisturuod to those spe^l 
matters the more the growth nnd howful signs of the moving 
. world escape him, and tho more readily be forgets all of his 
lavottiitepast that does not sgi-ee with his views. Thus, to make 
lestoration tlio activity of a life is not only to attempt au impossi- 
biUty, hut to live iu fantasy, imprisoned, like MerUu, in the most 
AjbifeUg tower of the world, neither fashioned of iron, nor steel, nor 
itoher, nor of stone, but of the air without any other thing.” 

The eBchaining power of this fantasy is very much slighter, we 
find Otit our mistaKe very much sooner, when we try to restore 
' ooMthkig of our own personal experience, when wo say To- 
ttfiomw iduiH be ns to^y/' or as yesterday. Few people have 
■' escaped the knowledge of what it is to attempt to restore the coa- 
dltic^^of past happiness. In such or such a place, with certain 
th^ miTe had one of those iotervats of oalm aud com^ 


plete enjoyment which occupy perhaps about three we^ in the 
course of tho longest and liappiest of human liveji. Nature, rad 
they, and their ficionds, and the local cooking, have condpired 
to make time pass easily and pleasantly, without a singJejiwjSiig 
note irom the world outside. The whole experience dwijAs {dea- 
aantly in memory, aud they look forward to renewing itn ®be 
moment comes when they do return, and find all the external coiir- 
ditioUa very much what they were. The .same frieuds are there, 
and the rivers, and woods, and hills, or the sea, and there lias been 
no oousciousness of abrmk in the foellnga and ailections that madA 
all these things dear and dosimble. But the moment and thi luoodj 
have flown, tho selves of two years ago are no more to bo restored: 
than tho mastodon or tho Inquisition, and it is a comfort when 
the exporimont is over* Any one may try the thing without diffi- 
culty by reading a lKH)k which gave him pleasure when he was a 
boy, or ill love, or unhappy, or in bis good days, when things 
went well with him, Every page is a restoratiim of himself, but 
not ft pleasant one. Tho old pang which the poet assuaged will 
rankle. I bo old delight which the verso gave will bo broken now, 
and rel'rarti'd through a hundred lueruories of tho fields that have 
forgot tim our feet, and the fticos whose regard is changed. To 
bring back ourselves Iho soniest of all restorations, and unfor- 
tunately is not impossible, like the other efforts to restore extra- 
neous tilings. On the contrary, the extinct personality insists on 
revisiting the }tlaces wheru it was at borne, aud wo have more often 
lo exorcise oiu* past than to try to evoke it. 


COtJN’TY TOWNS. 

I N tho course of tho last seventy or hundred years not a few 
of our county towns have Wen difiappearing. Wo do not 
mean to say that one comes upon descrUm sites where the ruins 
of tho towu-hall aud parish churches rise in the wrecks of their 
niou; uuiHriive Blrongth among moss-grown fragments of slighter 
maso)U7 •, whore the fox mako.s his kennel iu thickets of bramble, 
und. the owls ami the bats find congeniftl Boliludo, Very far from 
it. But many of Lbeso (jiiuint, eld-fashioned places have been 
caught iu the iiish of accelerated prosperity, and have grown out of 
knowJtiige'of tho worthy citi/easiif aoveral generations ngo, whoso 
dust has b«.'eu peacefully mouldering near the tablets that perpetu- 
ate their meiuories. The county town, in its general acceptation, 
wjw less the actual cftpilril of a county thau the popular 
ceuti*e of a district. Tiiithor the aurroiinding gentry went up on 
neriodicftl visits of plwwm’e aud bu.'^iaess; there they sometimes 
had town residences which they regularly occupieii at certain 
Hea^Oiis^ anil ihilher their spinster aunts and bachelor uncles would 
retire iu the slnuly evening of their days to make the most of 
limited means in tho enjoyment of local consideration. There was 
a time, allliougli now it is somewhat remote, when tho pretty 
town of Manchester on the picturesque banks of the beauti- 
fully wooded Jrwell was a favourite resort of the Lan- 
castiiuii magnates ; wbcu Newcastle, girdled by its crumbling 
walls, looked rcio .?3 the pellucid wateif* of the Tjme to 
the precipitous green slopes of tho op|>osTte Gateshead; when 
JiOeds and Sheillcid, aud dozens of the bnriost of their competitors, 
lay under sJ^ies as clear os you can have iu Northern England, and 
w'ere swept by the freshest hreozos from the NV olds. Now nobody 
would dream of associating uny ide)a of the county with them, 
llicii merchaiits aud maiiufaciuvei's luivo beon buying out the sur- 
rounding squires. The cities have cast the shadow of their restless 
industry over a wide range of what once was country. The clouds 
of smoko from countless chimneys hang like a pall over tho lan- 
guishing verdure. I landownors and farmers pour in the supplies, 
which are swalbiwed without a thought by insatiable voracity ; 
but the real business of these enqioriA lies abroad, and they turn 
their eyes aud minds to the markets ot Iho world. The country- 
man, whatever Iris rank and condition, comes as a stranger and 
foreigner into their bustling streets ; aud as he ga^es at the display 
in the shops, or wandem open-mouthed among the shipping by the 
wharfs, be is lost among the crowds with which ho has noSiingia 
common. 

Happily, however, for tho amateurs of thejpeaceful and the pictuiv 
usque, the concentration of trade on congenial sites is the saieguacd 
of towns less favourably situated. These change their primitive cha- 
racters the more slowly that their superabundant enei'gy is attracted 
elsewhere. Even in tho North there are places which lie remote 
from coal-fields and iron-mines, and which have neither navig^e 
rivers nor the harbours that ofler shelter to commerce. all 
probability they are destined to remain the oapitale of thinly- 
settled districts that are purely agricultural or pastoral. Yet they 
rarely lose ground, if tney do not gain it, and in spite of the 
transformations going on elmwhere, tflOy still retain something Of 
tfaeir pristine importance. They hare still their assises and tSeifr 
quarter-sesaions. They have their great market days^ which , m 
occasions to be looked forward to by the graziers and com-gvow<lrs 
in a vast number of parishes. ThejrWve their gaots irith a 
respectable number of tenants. In a quiet old-fasbiofled wa^^ thay 
are tolerably tbriving, and even make steady thou^ 
progress. Possibly there is some small loeal indu^y Whira gives 
employment to a considerable number of luuads; m thq mastota 
wi& Uleir families of friendly wor1q)0oplS kimw little of Btrikei ^ 
locks-out. They have onaliiieof n^uhray at^lsi^, wi^a hiw 
soma terminus in the outskirts^ whM the staff is rsr^ finiSisd 
Iqr any sersmbto of irsifio# And tbn* trraquilliiy ssoumyi 
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witli their mel eltawotione, enaure them e certain number of 
relrideata, wh<*m«y not be In the way of running \om bllla, but 
wboee payments mar bo relied upon with almost absolute ccr- 
taitttyti^xoa know tne appearance of that sort of place when you 


would greatly preponderate in the party. For the worthy women 
take a line ojf their own, which gentlotnen of a certain age 'arenither 
shy of following. There are subatflntial and somewhat early t^a, 
succeeded by light suppers ; and then? avo small ©arty daiices as 
well, at which a good deal of liobble-dc-h 4 >y flirtiition goes 
forward. And one of the most entertaining Rights of the county 
town to the man or woman of maturity and experience ie ie 
youthful lady-killer in his local splendour, and the giiis to wbutu 
he devotes himself, with the innocence of their airs and gratSes. 
Of course with him and them these premature love passages ai^ 
but the prologues to more serious life attachments which will come 
sooner or later ; but the proof of hie earnest ness is in the horrible 
; jealousies engendered by Iho rivalry of officers, if there shoalrl 
I chance to be n garrison. Society in these county towns way bo 
1 but the cnricaturo or lUm reflection of life in London in ttro 
' season. Rough intelligonce shines ^■ather than intellect, and tbe 
, sensitive over-rtdinemont of fashionatlo circles might bo oc^ioU- 
ally .scandalized or even shocked. Rut, on the whole, the lives <rf 
their quiet inhabitants must be more enjoyable than wdl-to-do 
existence on the tivenigo ; for the sbignation of their^ atmosphere 
has a paralysing influence on Iho vanities and ambitions that are 
the banc ot mankind. 


first oalah eight of it ivom some eraiimnce. You may be sure 
It will be rath^ prettily situated tbo broken ground in a little 
valley^ As you approach it on a line spring day you see the 
wreathe of thin grey smoke curling up over tlio irregular lines of 
houses, in an atmosphoi'e that only seems the clooror for some 
streaka’ of black from tJxc chimneys of tho breworioa, Tbo square 
> church tower with its venerable buttresses makes an imposing 
* centre point for the eye to rest upon, while here and thero a spire or 
a high-peaked roof is thrown out as a salient feature against tho j 
landscape. Tho town stands on its stroam, of course, which j 
you cross by a bridge of considerable antiquity ; and tho i 
entrance on tlio other side is by nn ancient archway which baa been 
cherished as a relic of departed grandeur. lieyond the gateway , 
is the High Street, a spacious llioroughfare, grlulually widening 
into tho irregular oblong of tlie market-place. Save on very 
special occasions, things do not look brisk ; yet tho general impics- 
Bion is of cheerfulness and evtremo cleanliness. The sanitary 
arrangements may be loss perfect than they seem, but on tho 
eurfoce there is nothing to shock the sonses. The small rounded 
blocks that form the causeway siuk down in a rapid alo[)0 to either 
side, where tho rain runs 4)tf in open rivulets, which sometimes 
come down in flood in a thunderstorm. Tho pavement is of very 
irregular width, and each h(aise-owuer muat ha\o laid it down 
before his door as seemed best in his own eyes. The Gorpointiou 
does not interfere with tlie tradespeople, who pile packing-casos 
and hampers under their windows. Rut those windows are often 
of handsome plate gluts, and tbur contents leu\c little to desire and 
make a very atti'acLivo .sliow ; for the place lias hardly been 
touched by the Oo-operutivo movoniont, and tho sliopkecpora huvo 
till the county for their cufltomevs. A pair of steps resting against 
tho front of the “ Rlack Bull ” shows that there is one coach at 
least which starts from that vpry comfortuble-lookiiig hosteliy; 
W”)!!!© tho railway omnibus drawn up before tho door is being 
loaded with the baggage of somo commercial travellers. The 
‘'Black Ball” does an excellent huaincss. It is the renort of all 
the gentlemen about; ono of them is at this moment conver.siiig 
with tho portly landlord whik? w'aitiiig f(w the Oriller t(» bring round 
his dogcart. Tho asscmbly-ixjoms arc in a wing liivown out 
beluTid; and there is a snug aparlmont on tho iii'At floor, 
which is a auhacription reading-room for a aolact society. As 
for the farmers’ ordinary, that comes oil* at the “Plantagenot 
Anns’’ opposite, and between tho two inua stands tlie 
market-cross, a massive but griicoful nionumei:t of antiquity. 
The town takes a justifiable pride in the grand old abby 
church, which has been restored with much lihcjulity and some 
discretion; and, besides the riMuainsof tho cloisters and the city 
walls, there are some quaint bits of domestic archi tincture to tempt 
the artist or the archieoliJgist. In the way of material well-being 
there arc the ^luare, man}*^- windowed houses with the brigdit door- 
phites and kuockors, the mauaioiia of tho banker and brewer, and 
the leading lawyers and doctora ; while a good mimher of quaint 
cottages and showy modern villas occupy more secluJod situations 
among tlmir gardens and fihnibberie.s in the environs. 

For tho neighbourhood is romantic, or at least picturesque, 
enough to ploa.se eirangers of hasto; and tho gTammar-nchool 
has a very good reputation with people whoso families are in 
excess of their incomes. Tho town has a pleasant and simple 
Bociety, although the shades of social distinction arc clearly 
defined. The newly rich may spend freely if they like, but they 
seldom cate to come out ostoutatitmsly. For they have become 
rich by saving as much as by getting, and it is no manner of 
use wasting money in extravagance which only provokes social 
reprobation. Tho rector, who is a man of excellent family and made 
cordially welcome in the best houses around, gives tlio tone to the 
isshioo, though by no means rich. Kvon the retired Indians and 
colonists, who havo seen somothiog of the world in their time, 
end who may possibly have been tho petty satraps of departments, 
are made to feel at a disadvantngo with the local ai'istocracy. 
The eon of a race of squires who havo sat ou their hereditary 
K acres for some centuries more or less is still a personage. The 
^ landlord of tho Black Bull,” who is familiar or pationi^ng with 
everybody else, isaflectionately deferential with him. , Hats go off 
right and laft as he strolls along tho streets, although tbo citizens 


C tronessos of all the benevolent institutions and Dorcas Societies 
the place, claim procedenco everywhere in virtue of their re- 
latkmshlp to him, xet there is a general tone of kindly feeling 
ilrhioh aoReDB to evenrbody the necessity for compromise. New 
comeiB are constrained to make a merit, under the rose, of being 
tohNttmt of provincial weaknesses which somewhat ruffle their sus- 
oeptil^ties. There la a perpetual round of mild gaieties. Dinner- 
gi^tlg is not much in favour, except among the gentlemen who will 
be^^ vtVontfi; and then the entertainments often come ofi* at 
aU sorts of abnormal hours. As you take your wallc abroad in 
late iummsr afternoon, you may look in across the railed-in 
mpf frf gardem through windows unprotected by blinds, at snug 
l^vliieaiit fhll progress. If you had the fortune to be one of 
ihe hivitsiiSigtteets, you would find eurdly sshnctn and early lamb 
and eft the rest cHb; and powiWy the prolmmed symporium 
p hut your Ipad if it Wera none or the etrongeet. 
o^da ara that, even If there are ladies In the hi6iise,»8nen 


j THE l*An:OXAGE OF ST. KATIIAUIN'E’S HOSPITAL. 

I N reply to Lord Fr»‘.dorick Oavonclish, who asked in tbo HOUSO 
of bomnions a. few iiighu jigo “ whether it was ioteiided ta 
advise Her Mnjesty to fill up the sinecure office of. Master of Si 
Katharine's Hospital now vjicant,” Sir Stafford Norlhcote is re-' 
ported to have aiiid “that hodio time ago a Oommissiou waa ap- 
pointed, with Lord IJalherley at its licad, to inquire into thc' 
position of this infttitnlion.” Ho added that “this Commisabn 
had made a Report contaiiung certain rocommcndation»,” whibb 
“ Report wan now under coiiHidoration.’’ This was, as our rtuiders ’ 
may rememhor, tho Report of a Royal Commission first appointed ^ 
in i86B, and renewed in 1869, and wna published in the summer 
of 1S71, when it was reviewed in our columns. The scheme re« 
connuoiided by tho Royal Commissioners for the fiitme adminislnt- 
tion of tho Hospital rovenues appeared to many persouH, as iidhi 
to U8, inadonualo and unsatisfactory; and ah Address to tbo 
Queen, embodying these objections to tho scheme, was carried 
in tho of Lords on the 28th of July, 187 T, upon the mot&oa 
of Lord Nelson, who was strongly supported by the Bishop eC 
London. It Wiil bo obberved that tho Ohanceilor of the Ez> 
che(][uer has not directly replied to the point of the inquli||f 
addressed to the Governmont ; but it is important to notice thaft 
tho form of his answer implicitly mlmits tho position assamed 
by Lord F. Oavendisli ro<*pecting the true nnturo of the patronage 
of rit. Katharine's llospiul as now exorcised by Uio i^^vereigu* - 
Tliu nomination of each member of Iho Chapter of St. Kathariii»^ ■ 
it is ti'ue, is tho (^ueen-ltegnant's only pro hU v4C0f the per^ 
manunt right of pat.rouage being iuvosteil in tho Quoen-OousorU 
But this fact in no way justifies tho curious proposition which ic 
occasionally maintained m private society that the “ Queen 
nates to this foundation not as Sovereign, but os “an individual.* 
What may bo the precise meaning of this distinction we oouflaiP' 
thot we do not know. “ An individual ” is a veiy vague t^nniL 
Set in co«)lradidtinction to tho Sovereign, the word might appear 
to repreeent an owner of private property; and this, in relatioa tb* 
such an ecclesiastical appointment, wo cannot understand at alL • 
The right of p)o hdc okv nomination would seem to correspond* 
exactly with tho aimilar nomination to a Lenetioe vacated bj; 
tho promotion of tho inciimheiil to a biehoprio; the ordioaty* 
rights of the legal patron being only for the time in euspeiM- 
The pitrouoge of St. Ivulliavine's, as wo have already stated^- 
belongs of ancient right to the Queen-Consort. Dr. 'Duciorii^ 
who drew up his original account of the foundation m 
manuscript as u kind of wedding present to Queen Charlotte^ 
nearly twenty years before its appearance in nn enlarged and by no 
means more correct form as a tract of the BtbltotheM 
grophica Bntanmcn series, sGem.s to have been influenced in 
direction of courtliness rather than of historical accuracy whan Iw 
e.xalte “ tho grctit and unlimited power of tho Queeus-Oonsorta ol 
Kngland over thi.'j small ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” Their 
“ power over the jurisdiction ” is evidently a flight of rhetoric, 8to 
tbo good CommissjU'y by no means intended to create a feminine 
Court of Final Appeal ; but he blatos very distinotly that “ the 
Queen Dowager hath no powder or jurisdiction when there la 4 
Queen-Consort,” referring at the foot of the page to law reporte 
which set forth procisoly the opposite doctrine, and confirm the 
right of the Queen Dowager for her life as kgainet the Qneeii- 
Conaort, which, considering the history of the re-foaiidaiion by 
Queen liJeonor “ in ligin, \uduitate nostra ” is not mueh to be 
wondered at. Perhaps Ducarel intended a side ehot at the “ judir 
dietion ” of a lady who might have been Queen Dowager st the 
time had circumstances permitted ; or perhapB he had an inbuUivo 
perception that his young Patroneus would never bo Queen 
Dowa^ hericlf ; in any case, it may be hoped that in his “ oxer- 
«iiie ot the ^ritual jurisdiction” of bis Court he wa» a little moro 
exact than in his occasional statements of historical fact. 

The “jus advocationis sivo patronatds diet! hospitalis,” the 
light of advoWBon or patronage thus vested in the Queena- 


Oonsorts, extended, at least iVom r^oimdatiou in 
over the nomination of the Master, Brothers, and Sisters of SL 
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^Ihannc » *, hut the xexuaiiim" mcmberfi ot‘ the Voiiudation aeoui to 
have l»en from the first appointed by the Chapter. The Founda- 
tion of Eleanor '^aa completed by ten Beadswomen, and they only, 
^ first, were resident with .the Sisters ol; the Obaptwr within tuo 
uospilal ; but the “ six poor scholars,’* a portion of the twenty- 
tow almsmen who were appointed to receive a daily halfpenny, 
an^ who were to assist the priests in divine service — cum a scola 
seem altorwards to have become renular cliori''ters of Iho 
church, and had a boyea* room ” in the college at the DL^J^olutiou 
The charnctor of the foundation retjuiiod of iiocet-.sity 
that Its domestic arrangements should consist of two nerloctlv 
Mparate parts; and the “ ground-plot ” of lySr shows even to the 
later days of the Hospital the Sisters* Close,” coutainin^; the 
^^^Sisteift and 13 eadswomeii *8 Houses ”to the south of the ('ulleirijite 
Church, while the quadrangle and cloisters assigned to the MasU-,r 
and Brothers are on its northern side. Thus the dissolution (d* tho 
‘‘ Oollogo ” and Iho preservation of tlio “ Hospital ” may very well 
hare been coincident ; and it w'as a part of Sir Thoimis Wilson’s 
sohoineon obtainiug tho raaslersldp to show that a Hospital oidy 
existed in his time. But tho inhabitants of the JVeciiict as well as 
the Chapter ol the Collegiate Church had rights under tho charters, 
and these rights, both bpiritual and Becidar, their energetic and 
dotoriuined action enabled thoin successfully to raiiiiitnin. 

Ab a knowledgo of ecclcsio-sticiil history and its technical terms 
is not among the ordinary subjects required for competitive «\- 
aminatioiw, there is some excuse for Charity Coiumissioners. aud 
even for Iloyal Commiasioners, if they have fallen iuud\erteu 11 y 
into tho luiatidm wdiich, in Wilson’s mouth, was a deliburate mib- 
Statomeut of known fact. Ho said tli.n “(\)llegiuiu S. 
Kalharinm non exifilit ” ; and tliis, not because it had 
Ixien dissolved^ a few years prt'viously, but because tho f.uin- 
dntion was simply ** ad relevameii pauperuiu et debilium 
niulicnim ” ; and ho contrived by sumo means to obtain 
a cortilicate from Bishop (iiindal, staling in tho most distinct 
terms that from the time of (Jiiecn Eleanor it liad never been any- 
thing else than a hospital for ])C)or and inlirm women — (piodqiio 
in Hua hujiisinodi original] es'^eutisl in pva'senti existit ac con- 
tinualur,’* Modern Commissioners, into whatever blunders of 
history or sebtdarship tliQy may occasionally fall by trusting to 
second-hand information, are incapable of anything like this; but 
novorlhcleas they persist obstinately in caliing St. Kathaiino’s 
Hospital a charity.” It is nothing of tlu.* kind. It is a (.lollegiiite 
Chapter;^ an ecclesiastical foundation charged with certain alms 
08 a portion of its I'eligiou.s work. Tho Koyal J*iitronoaa nominated 
tho seven members of tho Chapter; the Clmpt 'r a lmiui.sl(M*cd the 
alms subject to regulations made, and to be n-ede^ from time to 
time by tho Patroness, and appointed or, if necessary, rmiiov<'d, tho 
Beadswomen and others upon whom the. alms wore bestowed. Bui 
the originalis essiuitia *’ of the foundation was that of a Ueliirtoiis 
House to maintain perjwtually ** tho J)i\ine Scu-vice of Hod,” ns 
the inhabitants of the trecinct, in direct contradiction to Wilson 
and the Bishop, declared. It is not unusual now to make a com- 
plete separation betwetm the collegiate aud the ele,cmosTuarv 
portions of a mixed foundation. {Such a division, if wo are not 
mistaken, has recently been imule by a new scheme for tho 
aduiinistratioa ot tho revcniu'.s of Sion College j and iJicre the 
College” and Hospital” will in future ha^o separate Oovernirig 
Bodies and entirely distinct estates, lii like manner, ;t would bo 
quite po.saible to sopanilo tho oleemosynnry I'rem the ecclesiastical 
iunctions of the Chapter of St. Kfithar'ine’.*', and to make u conv- 
anonding division of their cstnles; but tho description of this 
Iloyal Free Oliapcl as a charity ” is about as accurate 
as would be tho application of the hamo t(‘rru to ilio I ’n-e (dijij)el 
of St. (Icorge nt Windsor, or to We.stminsler Abbey itself. Tho 
right of advowson or patronage, therefore, w Inch i.n ve.-ied in the 
Queen-Consort usually, aud now in the Suicreign, extends, a.s we 
liave said, to the nomination of the membera ol tho Chapter, and 
so far ns these are by law spiritual persons, tho right is confined 
within tho limits of tho ecclesiastical law. The jurisdiction was 
exempt and peculiar, so that the clergy of the Chapter were not in 
any way subject to the Bisliop of London ; but otherwise it is un- 
necessary to insist on the obvious fan that they weiu and continue 
subject to the ordinary laws whiidi govern the Church of 
England. The numbe.r of nieinber.s in chapter, as well as the 
numbt>r of Beadswomen, poor acholui.‘*, and lUher iTiember.s of or 
■dependents upon the foundation might be, and indeed was direct**d 
to bo, enlarged am-ording to the discretion of the (Queens oi’ 
FnglAiid os the posses.-^ions of the Hospital inorea.sed. But the 
secularisiation of a collegiate church by tho trim.sferenco into kiv 
Jiunda of its entire revenues, or by the conversion to educational 
and cloemosynary purposes of the funds of a foundation e.stablished 
chiefly for the nmintenance of diviuo service, may bo presumed 
not to be included within the powers reserved by pious foundresses 
to their Royal successors. 

Whatever change in tho legal position of St. Kathariuo’s 
jmvo been effected by tho Acts for the Bissolulion of 
Religious Houses, and whatever mischief may have accrued to 
the foundation for tho liino us a consequence, it is certain 
that Us complete rehabiiitiition, and the restoration of all its 
ecclesiastical and civil rights ou tho ancient lines w'ns secured 
by we charter of EUssahvlh, granted in 1565 upon tho surrender 
ot the existing charter of Henry VI. The loss of tho Fair on 
Tower Hill, which was not re-granted by Klizabeth, may indeed 
' ^ antiquaries, but probably in etlect this 
m slm]biy prevs^d the existence of u traditional and intoler- 
npl# aiiisance. But the Elkabethnn charter supplies tho most 


absolute and exhaustive answer to the curious statement of^ 
the Royal Oommissionera in their Report of 1871, that the 
Hospital never had any local character. All meif who did then 
rasidc, or should thereafter will and choose to reside, w^In the 
Precinct of St. Katharine^ were as anxiously aud distin^llY pro- 
vided for both by llonrv VI. and Elizabeth, as were the Masteri 
Brothers, and Sisters or the Hospital themselves. It is upon tho 
basis of this provi.sion, which in its principle is found throughout 
thccHrUer title-deeds of the foundation, as intorproted in its applicn- 
tiou by tho ordinary oqui table doctrine of that the East-^nd 

clergy and other rehideiU.s in tho parishes adjoining the Precinct 
grounded the claim which they first advanced in 1805, and w'hich 
tlmy are now renewing in tho form of a memorial to the Queen 
praying for its consideration, that the spiritual and temporal needs 
of the Fast-end should bo regarded in any schei m for the adminis- 
tration of the reveiuies of HL. Katharine’s. But, a.s a preliminary 
step to tho bringing forward of any such local claim, the justice of 
which wo liavo already emphatically recognized, it is essential 
tluit tho trim charuclcr of tho foundation, and the nature 
of tho advow'sons in tho gift of its Itoyul Patronesses, 
.should bo clearly establiahed. The reply which was commonly 
given in iinj)orfoctly infoniiod jirivate circles ten or twelve years 
ago, when the ivprc^sfritalifms of tho East-ond residents were dis- 
ciissfd, w!i.s that, as they could show no legal hwus sfanili for their 
claims, their inlcilhn’iice was mere meddling, and therefore 
no MclministraliNo reform was needed in ihemattt'r. A more com- 
plete non srfjuitnr could scarcely bo put into words. If the general 
iu'Ci‘S‘<ity ofrch'nu in shown fur any institution, the plea that a 
parltcular upplicalioii of its bciiotits ia not obligatory affords no 
an.swcr to the quostiun at issue. fSt. Kiilhariiio’s Hospital has been 
]»rovt‘d, over aiul over .again, to be an ecclesiastical foundation not 
now adminksleivd according to its original and true inten- 
tion; and this po.sition must not be confused with any 
question a.s to the justice or injuslice of any local claim upon 
its revenues. .'Vgainst the confusion of the ecclesiastical cha- 
racter of the Hospital with its eleemosynary trusts, and its 
consequent description by the common name of a Charity, we 
have already sutlicieiitly warned our i-eaders. No one who reads 
the Cbapteis Act of 1S40 ( 3 k 4 Vic. c. 1 13) with any knowledgo 
of the ptditical circumstances of tho time, and of their bearing on 
tbo appointment to tho mastership of St. Kalharine’.s in tho pre- 
vious year, c.an have any doubt as to the roferenee of the u5tli 
section of the Act, which deals with ‘^such llospilala as were ro- 
turriod as ITomotious {rspiritnal in the reign of Henry Vlll.,” or 
can misumler.stand the direction that inquiry .shall bo made into 
the sf4iioof such Hospitals, not Inuuodiately, as in the case of all the 
other Cathodial and Collegiate Cliapti‘r.s named in tlio Act, but “as 
soon as conveniently may be.” “ The. Ecclesia.'jtical Commissioner.^ ” 
would sf'um to have been in sometliing of the mind of Felix thus 
far, with respect to Hie “convemeiit season ’* for the inquiry which 
tlii.s section of the Act imposes upon them. Perhaps now at last 
the fitting time may have arriveil. The body of tho late Master of 
St. Katharine’s has been buried at Kcnsal (B een ; where it might 
have been e.xpected that the last oflicos of tho Church for 
the head of the (’ollegiate Chapter would bo solemnized by its 
clerical members, and not left to tho unaided minihtrations of the 
cemetery chaplain. But St. Katharine’s, Kegenl’.s Park, does not 
appear — it may be by the mere oini-ssiun of the newspaper reporters 
— to have been vcpriNcnted at this funeral service at all; while 
around the grave of tho departed Mostm- there did as.semblo a 
large concourse of the poor for whose welfare, alike spiritual and 
temporal, ho had eared ; »i train of mourners gathered not from 
tmiong the Ikiadsfolk of Lord Lyndliurst’s e.5tabiishmeut, but from 
the courts and lanes of East-end districts adjoining the ancient 
and still remaming Preciuct of {St. Kulhaiiue-near-the-Xower. 


MODERN QUAKERISM. 

A RkX’ENT article in the Daily News on the changes 
which have in modern days been gradually taking place in 
the system of (Quakerism has given rise to some controversial 
coiTCbpondenco on tho subject. Tho writer of the article, 
who was stated to bo “A Member of the 8ocioty of Friends,” 
began by rmnarking that, while iu the course of two centuries 
many social phaiigcs might be expectetl to occur, no associated 
body had during that period undergone such a transformation in 
tliis respect as that wdiich hod happened iu the case of his own 
sect, “Tho political world,” he went on to say, “ has changed 
its front to the body ; the^ religious world, from persecuting, Bas 
become ohsofiuious ; law no lougur cursos but blesses the denomi- 
nation ” ; *und “ internally and unnoticed,” there has also been a 
great change going on in the social position of the members of 
tho ^ct. It may be admitted that, as the widter says, in most 
religious bodies there is a tendency to drift from the old social 
conditions; but lie is clearly mistaken in citing as an example 
of this that ** the Episcopal body has largely lost its hold on 
tho poor ” j for nothing is more conspicuous at the presenl day 
thw the way in which the Church oi Jilngland is by its earnest 
efforts recovering its bold on a class which at one time it rather 
neglected. It is true, however, that Wesleyan Methodism htt, to^ 
a certain extent, assumed higher social pretensions, and that other 
forms of Dissent are also aspiring to a simuar position. It is unnecea^ 
sory here to discuss this aspect of the question in detail ; but it is a 
matter of common observation that these is among Noi^conformiBts^ 
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of all kinds a steady and increawn}? tendency to (u»iai|iate their 
system as far as posaihle to that oi the h^stabUshmcnt. The plain, 
Wn-like construction of dissontinj? meetiniJf-honsos lias alnioat dis- 
appear^, and tho Gothic style bus been very commonly adopted. 
In madrcases, too, passages of the Book of Common Prayer have 
been erabodiod in the services; and there is evidently a very 
ffonerol desire on the part of Nonconformist to try to imitate, and 
put themselves in thu «arao position as, the Church. There is apopii- 
iir saying that no Noncoolbrrnist IVimily keeps a csrriiffo for two 
successive generatious; and any one who studies tlie subject 
/ cannot fail to observe that the jealousy of Dissenters towards 
' Churchmen is more a question of social standing than of religious 
diflhroncoB. 

Even the Quakers liavo not been impervious to thin influence. 
As the writer of the article to which wo have reforrod points out, the 
change in the status of Quakerisin reveals the operation of moro 
than one social current underlying tlie smooth sea of its outward 
appearance.” One of tho most prominent changes in the chfiracter of 
thu} body which ho notices is in tho condition of tho inembtirs. In 
the early days only a few held induontial positions, or such as implied 
tho possession of wealth. IVnn was the son of an admiral ; Marg:iret 
Eell, a judge H wife ; Anthony rearson, justice for four counties ; the 
Barclays and other Quakers of tho first period may bo reckoned above 
tho middle rank of life ; and there were also some otliers, \eoiiicn 
iind statesmen,” and middle-class people connected with the 
denomination. But a large proportion of the adherents belonged 
to the wua’king classes, as is shown by Ibo early records of tl)o 
Society, where there uro many references to labourer-,” 
webalers” (weavtu's), hinds and farm servants, “ taylors,” skinners 
and glovers, wine-cuopers, cordwaiiicrs, in tho clironiclo of the early 
JJt^ed 8 Friends. In i68o in two lumd red and fifty marriap-s, ail 

tho men belonged excliusively to the mechanical and shopkeeping 
classes, and tlujro was not a single banker or anybody in the 
list. A. hnudriid years kiter, in tho same number uf marriages, 
there were sov('n hankers, six doctors, and the merchants had in- 
creased, while the lueclninics, laboiirtirs, cowkei'pers, and so on, 
had fallen olF, The iSociety has now almost censed to recruit its 
mombers from the artisan class ; but, on tho other hand, there arc 
not many of the richest sort of pcojde in tho sect, and tho writer 
we are quoting thinks that the bulk of the members are of Iho 
middle class, incliuling n^presentatives of most of the trndes. Tho 
eamo authority also quotes evidence to show that in their early 
period the Friends wore by no means so strictly hound over to 

t dain costnmo as afterwards. The founder, for example, 
lought for Ills wife a piece of red cloth for a mantle,” 
and as much black Spanish cloth us -would make her a gown. 
Coloured at II Us were, in fact, tlu'ii Iho common wear, and co.st 
about I4 j». a suit; and Ibo Friends had no objection to brillikUt 
colours, cither in dims or other things, for we read of liedatead.s 
with “printed curtains.” It was not till later on wdioti the early 
membeisof the body were pa.^'sing away that tho que-stion arose 
as to the enormity oV men imitating the “ world in their extrava- 
gant periwigs or modes in their ajiparel,” and “ women in their 
high-towering dre.ssc3, gold chains, or gaudy attire.” Then ii was 
that the sect began to be exercised in mind on such matters, and to 
enforce a severe restrictive discipline for the purpose of enforcing 
uniformity of costume, All this, however, is said by tlie writer 
we have quoted to bo now passing awny ; and, though he tldnks 
llie doctrinal positinu of the Dody has not altered, there is an end 
of the Ishmaelilish position which tho (Quakers used to occupy in 
tlio oyc3 of other denominalione. 

To this article a reply soon after appeared in the same paper, in 
which “An Old Member of tho ^iocicty uf Friends” challenged 
some of tho sUitonicnts made in it. It was not correct, he argued, 
to represent the early Friends a.s following the lashioiw of the 
world in dress in contradiction to ‘ their profession of 
uaing “ this worlds goods for comfort and propriety.” Tho 
Old ^Member,” however, himself admits that there have been 
in modern days serious changes in tho uiauuei's of the Quakei's. The 
term “ lady,” ho says, whs never used among them ; they were 
called according to the good Apostolic fashion “women,” but now 
all are “ladies.” Again, ho asserts that the faith of tho Society 
does not remain unaltered, but that “ every well-informed member 
knows that it has been substantially altered and controverted in 
the writings of several deceased ministers of recent date, and their 
errors accepted by many, which one yearly meeting has contirmed 
by endorsing such as * worthy of double honour ’ whilst living, 
and at death by a public testimony to the consistency of tbeir 
lives.” “ Truly he adds, “ within the last sixteim years such 
fundamental changes have been made in our discipline and former 
Church government as to eniiblo the new faith to develop, and we 
a]<6 now conironted with practices which completely iguoi*e our 
true Christian testimonies in regard to worship, ministry, &c. Tho 
present social phase which tlie writer boosts of is the oltspriug of 
many dep^irtures from the faith of our forefathers, who could not 
be bought by the blandishments of this world, nor allured by its 
pleasures; and the social parties wo now hoar so much of are 
respectable gatherinn of the worldly element.” There is, further, 
a letter from Mr. W. Tallaek, who is also ameinber of the Society, 
in which he declares that the assertion as to its £uth being un- 
altered in too positive and unqualifted, for ‘Mt is a matter of 
noto^y tlmt Belay's Apology^ tho once^ time-honoured exposi- 
tion of tne B^iety's doctnnes, has long since been virtually and 
officially set aside by the refusal of the standius^xecativo Com- 
mittee of ^ Society to reprint or re-issue it” The same charge 
of Friends having departed from their old ways holds good, he 


save, as to practice The Friends, as a body fthougb not yet m 
a formally official capacity), support an active missionary organic 
•nation with penniinently establishwl and paid namsters. As 
body, ngaih, they have abandoned the old ‘testimony^ of tboir 
fathers against music. Pianos and songs ei-o now to bo heard in 
thu honied of tho Friends gonerallv— of ministers, elders, and the 
Hocks under them. Tho church ‘ disrdplino’ also io almost wholly 
lapsed. Formerly Friends were promptly ^ disowned ’ (excom- 
luunicatcd) for practices now of frequent indulgence, Tho dance, 
the* theatre, tho himting-party may bo (and are) now attended by 
some Friends without any inquiry or official couimeiit.” 

On tho whole, then, there can ho Uttlo doubt that, whatever may 
bo the case as to their doctrines, thero hag been a great alteration in 
recent years, at any rat« in the cvterual maimer and dress ol’ 
(Quakers, many of whom have thrown olf all tho outwai*d di.stiuc- 
tion.i to which their predecessors used to attach such importance. 
The number of Quaki'rs who aro to be di^*tingui3hed from other 
people by tlieir costume or manner of speech would seem to bo con- 
tinually declining. At Croydon, Dorkiug, and other favourite 
haunts of Friends, tho drab clothes, and broad-brimmed hate for 
tho men, and ehjso poke-bonijels for tho women, may still bo seen 
in a certain proportion ; but it is a small one. Bveu at thu 
May gathering in London there is no longer to bo seen those 
(JluakL*re.ss lilies, of whom Charles Limb speaks as “whitening tho 
streets.” II tiro and there there may be a lew of the old type.s ; 
but it would seem that the open marks .and badges of QuakeriBin 
are dying out. It may be tlnit, as is pleailcd, Iho solid essence id' 
the system rem.a ins .substantially preserxed; but in other rospecte 
(inaluTH and (Quakeresses are becoming very nuith like everybody 
else; and tliis is only the natural result of a proce.?s which luis 
long been going on. If we look bick llirongh the i coords of tho 
Society, wii lind how conslantly tliore wa.s a Jitliculty in keeping 
up the old formalities and rules, ami how many wayward 
sheep were dispo.^ed to b-ap oxer or butt down tho barrierh. 
For instiinco, in the UiiVs of 1 discipline of the Society tluii’e is a 
clause, under the date of 1703, coiidemiiiiig “ iho cveess of apparel 
and furniture,” and all extravagances in colour and fashion, as a 
crying evil of the day. In 1753 it is lamented as “a matter of 
exceeding grief and concern ” huxv far that exemplary pUitmoag of 
habit, speech, and deportment which distinguished our forefathers 
is departed from by too nmuy under one naim*. In 1/32 ilia tibserved 
with Horroxv that, “ contrary to the repeated advice given against au 
inordinate pursuit of riehx‘s, too m.my have launched into trades 
'and bnsine.HS above their .stoeks anti capacities, by which un- 
justiliabio proceedings, and high living, they baxe involvTsd them- 
selve.'j and families in trouh’e and ruin.” A xv-arning is also given 
that “ specul.ation of any kind which may scorn to hold out thfj 
piuspoct of a rapid accumulalioii of wealih greatly endangers 
tranquillity of mind, ’ Again, in a book publislicd in 1851 by “ a 
lady who for Ibrty yonra tvns a member of tlm Society of Friends,” 
there are illustrations of the irksoine discipline ms to dre.s8, and tha 
disposition of tlie victims to evade it. Tbo writer was blamed 
becanso the hem on her jilaiu niiu^lin cnliaiN was too broad, 
and film had to rework it to tlie bresdlli of 11 straw ; her 
shawl -w’afi bonml with narrow ribbon, and of course 
it had to bo replaced with a broad (me ; and the gathers had 
to bo taken out of a bonnet, and plaits put in. Another iinio 
the overseers called to remonstrate against le-^sons from a drawing- 
master, and also against a French lesson, as *• Friends might bo 
temptc(l*to say things in French they would not say in English.” 
In Ireland, this writer .says, “ hairhine, t-luH', and Ubinet were ouca 
the approx ed materials for dregs ’ ; but “ the xvumon preachers now 
wear silk, ainl perhaps few ladies moving iu fa.*jUioiiablc circles of 
life can bu!t.st of a greater number of silk dres'ies, or of more cxMtly 
fabric cither, than they whose colours are coiilined to either drab 
or any dark ehadcs of purple, brown, and given.” Wo also hear of 
(Quakeresses who, while conforming to regulation colours, go in for 
luxurious materiala, such as caps of India iiuislin at a guinea a 
yard, and goxvns of the richest and softest French .silk. It may bo 
regarded as a good thing thnt tho Friends should huvo so far shaken 
oJf these foolish and fanatical restraints, and become more liberal 
and tolerant in regard to iho rest of tho world ; but the truth is 
that the position which tlioy assumod of an elect and isolated ^dy 
was ontj which could not be permantiitly maintained. They 
could not keep clear of tho society around them, and having; 
after all, only mere liuman nature us the basis of their cha- 
racter, they wero inlluciiccd by the ways of the majority. 
At the ftriiuo time, apart from tho eccentricities and absurdities of 
which the class were once so enamoured, them is a right 
sort of Quakerism — a temper and habit of mind not peculiar 
to their body, but an element in all systoniH of religion and 
morality— tliat oji self-restraint and moderate life ; and, while the 
Quakers on their side are becoming like other people in their 
external appearance and manners, it may bo worth while for the 
latter to catch something of the spirit uf their discipline and 
roborvo. 


THE CAXTON CELEBCATION. 

rpilK approaching Caxton celebration; like other celebroHons of 
-i- the kind, labours under a number of disadvantages. Its 
object is doubtfhl. Its origin is doubtful. And it Im b^ tbo 
ill fortune, which of late ytwrs has attended but too many similar 
onterpritos, of being picked up by South Kensington, It waa in* 
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tcilligible enough that the printing and piihlishing folk who live 
nnd labour near Stationers’ Dali should hold an .oxhibition of 
planting and books where they nnd their operatives .and their 
customer might visit it. It was appropriate onouph that this 
exhibition should be hold in the four-hundredth year from the first 
dating of a book in Knglnnd. And if any pn^iit <u»crued from the 
show it might well ho applied to the Ijenetlt of the Printers’ 
Pension Fund. Ihit when the managers resohed to remove their 
celebration to South Ken.rintftnn, tliey changed the whole com- 
plexion of the underljiKing. If they expect a protit, they expect what 
many there have loolfrd for before, and have imifonuly failed 1 
to find. If they expect crowds of viaitors, they will probably bo 1 
disappointed. Nurseryimids .and children iu peramhiihitors cannot 
iwako a conconr«!e, and the better claesea in Ihoinpton like flower 
shows aud concerts, but care nothing for blade loiter. The magni- 
iic^*nt collection of enamels in 1874 was almost entirely iiegioctcd 
by the public, even th(»ugh it was held in the Miiscmu, which is 
infinite^ more acrestsihlo than the galleries round the Horticultural 
Gardens. The print<Ts no doubt will allcinpt to visit this ex- 
hibition. But from t’alci nosier Row and Fleet Street to South 
Kensington is a Sabhalh holiday's journey. They lu.ay go once; 
but the exhibition is, wo hear, to bo held in the \\\u3t (lallerios, 
and it is not likely that many will bravo a se«;c)nd time tho toils, 
and thread the ma.:r3, of tliat bib3'riuthino nest of muspiiras, 
galleries, gardens, Imnl gravel, und dust. Then, again, no one wlio 
reinerabera the exhibition of bindings held in the South Ken.sington 
Galleries three years .ago can have tho sliglitest confidence in (he 
arrangement of the hoc^ks. As to catalogues, iJicy wdll probably 
be under revision ” until tho end of the oxlubitiou, and be un- 
tnwtworthy at best. We are assuming that the catalogue ami 
other arranpomenta will he carried out in their old fashion by 
the local oflicials. Tho ]ainres and nobles of the earth who 
decorate the lists of South Kensington (’oiuiuitU".e3 may be able 
to Becuro tho fievvices of competent bibliognipbera ; but, as a 
rule, such people are as proud iii their way as lords nnd dukes, 
and are not very anxious to }n*rlbrm unpaid work where all tho 
credit goes to a llovul Highness. 

Things may bo bettor managed on the present occasion, and our 
gloomy anticipations may prove mistake!! ; but the fatal step of 
going to South Kensington at all will go far to defeat the prob- 
able purpose of tho promoters of the cek‘bnUion. (hunted that 
Stationers’ Hall was not largo cnougli, there wes a building even 
more Buitable, by situnliou at least, than Statiouera' Hall. It ia 
large, airy, accessible, practically empty, and a Qualification 
by which every o( bet site in Middlesex is an [). reded; it stands 
on the very place, or within a very fewr yards of it at must, where 
^Villkm Caxton four hundred years ago first set up bis piess. Tt 
may nothe too Into vet for the managers to seek accom modal ion 
in the Aquarium— odd as arc the associations wdiieh the name un- 
luckily suggeslM. (kmsiderations of local fitness arc clearly in 
favour of fiuch a change. 'I'hc Dean, who likes to look upon himself 
AB tho flucce.ssov of Abbot Fslenoy, woul<l b<! a near neighhour. Tho 
grave of the PrototYpepra])her of England, to gi\ e him his full title, 
is withii) two li und era 1 3 aids of the spot, aud the Imlf-ijujpty building 
would almost seem to have been pn'ordained for the purposes of this 
celebration. The exact sit nation of the famous ‘‘Reed Palo” is not 
accurately known. A hous-e in llie. Almonry was known aS Caxtons 
until its fall in 1846 ; but it bad certainly been built^oro than a 
hundred years after his death. It may have slocal on tho situ of 
an older house. But Ihero can be no doubt whore the Abiiunry 
was. Mr. Blades 3iigi>eals that Caxton rented his house under tho 
Mercers’ Company, of which ho was a member. The Company 
hod lands at Westminster, held, liko all other lands iu fcJt. Mar- 
garct/gjparisb, under the abbot; but Mr. Bludos would make his 
connexion with the abbot and abbey to begin and end hero. Abbot 
lelip, whoso name so often occurs, through a mistake of Stow’s, 
as that of Cnxion'a chief patron, was not elecled till after 
his death. Ho onco mentions in a prologue that Abbot 
Esteney "did do she wo to mo lato ccrlcyji evy donees”; but 
there is nothing to prove that they camo into personal commu- 
nication— a supposition which, indeed, tho words Beoiu spuciiilly to 
guard against. Caxton at Westminster, in bhi)rt, W'as iu tho 
poaition of a retired woolstaplor of means, returned from thirty- 
live years' residence in the Low Countries to spend the remainder 
of hiB days in employment which to him nt least must have been 
more an amusement than a biisinc.ss, which be conducted with the 
coro in minor matters which so ol'ten characterizes amateur work, 
and which afibrdod him scopo for his talents as a writer both of 
prose and verse. This appears to bo 3 Ir. Blade's view of Ouxton’s 
position. He only took to printing in his declining years. lie 
only survived his return from Bruges at most lifteeri 3^eiirs, He 
seems to have worked with prodigious energy both at tho press 
and in the study, and ho ccrttiinly contrived before his death to 
xnske tho art no hud brought over both well known and alw 
popular among his countrymen. By tho end of the fifieeuth cen- 
tury, Rood and hlachlinia wore printing at Oxford, the celebrated 
aehoolmaster at St. Albans, aud a "chapel” of 3"oung printers had 
been trained under Oax ton’s own care to carry on the art. West- 
minster wafl noon deserted. Cnxton’s successor, Al'ynkyn de 
Worde, dated liis colophons for u low years from the house in the 
Almonry; but An 1499 ho removed to Fleet Street, where, 
at the ** Golden Sun, ’ in tlio narish of St. Bride, he pros- 
pered and died rich. Of tho exact date of ciaxtou’s 
dtfithi inre have no direct information. By a series of careful 
incUiellona jhts latest biogiiipher hits fixed it lor the end of 1491, 
be was seventy yeara of age. Ho had undertaken a 


translatiop of the VifMs Patnim, which his suc^ssot puhlid^ 
with the note that it was " fynysshod at the laste dayeof hyslyit. 
Ho was buried in tho churchyard of St. Margarets \ and, aowrd- 
ing to the churchwarden’s accounts for paad— 

“ Item, atte Buroyng of AVilliam Caxton for iiij torches, ips. f 
and, " Item, for the belle ntto samo hureyng,” 6rt. ; irom which. 
Mr, Blades infers that tho deceased was of groat consideration in 

the parish. . » j xu 

But tho Caxton culebralion rolates, not to tho printers death,, 
but, as wo have said, to the date of tho first hook printed in Eng- 
land. Until recently this was supposed to be the Oaim and Play 
of the ChesSf and Oaxton’s device or trade-mark, adopted towards 
tho end of his career, appears to be a 7 aud a 4 interlaced, 
and was thought to commomorate the date and fact. But 
Mr. Blades hii.s conclusively proved that the chess book wiw 
i translated in 1474, when Caxton was at Bruges, and that it 
was al)oiit a year, or probably some time in 1476, before he 
returned to England. Colard Mansion, his teacher, seems to have^ 
printed a French version of Ijefevre’s livcueil of the history of 
Troy, which hiis usually been attributed to Caxton. This mako8< 
him, and not Caxton, tho tir.st French printer. It would be strange* 
indeed if the honours of prototypogniphy should belong to our 
Kentishmau in both couninos. The French, as might bo expected, 
have made violent e(lbrt.g to claim this for a French printer v 

but undoubtedly it was printed at Bruges, and either by Oolard 
Mausicui or WiUiiim Caxton, Tho first book printed in Ei^lish 
WHS a tmiJ-^lation of tho same liecneii^ whicii Caxton fluished 
in 1471, for the Duchess of Burgundy, the sister of our 
IMwnrd IV. ; and, as there was considerable demand for copies at. 
the ducal court, Caxton learned, as ho says, to oitiain in type for 
tho purpose of suppl)!!!;^ them. The book was enormously 
popular for many years after his time. As lately as the beginning 
of the hist ccntiiry an iMiition was issued. Although it related tev 
the Trojan wars, Caxton had no intention of forgetting tho con- 
lornporary ^tl‘i^e among his countrymen, and draws a moral in his 
conclubioii which we may almost imagine Mr. Gladstone or Dr. 
Schlicninnn tiring to adorn a speech upon the excavations nt 
ITkssearlik; — " And I most humbly pray unto Almighty God that 
the example of these cruel wars and desolation of this tamoiis city 
may bo a w^arning to .all other cities and people to flee adultery and 
all the other \iceB, tho caufics of w^ars and destruction ; and that 
all Christians iimy learn to live godly and in brotherly love and 
concord together : amen.'’ But the Itecxtycll was wholly printed 
at Bruges, uiul it was not until November 1477 that the Dicte$ 
and Sayiiiffn, " late translated out of French into English by the 
noble aud pnissant Lord Antony Earl of Rivers, lord of 
Scales nn«l of the Isle of Wight,” boro the imprint of 
"luo william (Paxton at westmcslre.” In 1480 u book 
is dated ".In tliabbey of wrstmynstre by London”; and about 
the same time ho i-sued an advi-rtisiimcnt in which he invites all 
men " spiritual or temporal ” who w'ant "pye.s” of tho Salisbury 
Ufse to come to " wcstmono&ter into tho almonesrye at the reed 
pale” and they shall have them good cheap. Whether tho* 
Dk'tee and Smjinys was really tho tir.'<t book printed in England 
or not even Mr. Blades bc4.mijs uncertain. There is no doubt it waa 
the first printed with a date, and if Ca.xton did not settle in Eng- 
land till 1476, he would not have had time to do much, if an}- 
thing, before it. About a dozen copies have been identified, and 
some of them wdll appear at the coming exhibition. One, in 
Lord Spencer’s library, has a colophon in which the i8th of 
November is mentioned as tho day on which tho printing was 
completed. Four copies only me known to be perfect, one of them, 
that in tlie British Museum, having been made up of two fragments. 
All Caxton’s books are now very scarce and valuable, oven imper- 
fect copies, ^inoo 181^ twenty-seven of hw works have been dis- 
covered, of which tlio very title of seventeen had been unknown, 
lie printed in nil about a hundred difiereot volumes or editions, of 
which ninety-four have been identified, some of them having been 
picked out of pasteboard bindings and other hiding-places ny tho 
indefatigable searches of the modern book-lovers. A perfect Caxton 
is almo.9t invaluable. A vellum copy of the Speculum Vita Chiisti 
of 8t. Bonaventiiro cost the trustees of the British Museum no less 
than a thousand guineas some ten or twelve years ago. A 
Doctrinal of Sapience on parchment is at Windsor Castle, and in 
the town . library nt Bedlord there is an Indulgence granted by 
Sixtus IV. for aid against the Turks, also on parchment. Such 
examples are of the greatest rarity. There aro eighty C^tona ia 
the British Museum, and some fmgmenla, about a third of them 
duplicates. ]x>rd Spencer has oven a better collection ; for though 
it only comprises fifty-six books, forty of them are berfec^, 
and there are no duplicates. Cambridge comes next witu fiftyn 
and the Bodleian with forty-one. Thirty-three of his iMoka aro 
only known by unique or fragmentaiy copies, and the greatest 
number of copies of any one work is only twenty-nine. tJie 
famous copy of tho chess book of which l^ott’s An/i^wtry ^ 
having been bought by " Snufly Davy” for two grosi^en existed 
only in the fertile imagination of the novelist. Tho 0 es, 

a collection of prayers in English, of which only, one copy re- 
mains, is perhaps the most comely specimen of Oaxtoji’a workj 
there is a larder round eveiy pago> end seveonfi woodcuts; but it 
would have embittered his diraUniDg years could he have fQ|B^n 
the so-called facsimiles of this and some of the other t}ooks Wdoh 
the celebration has already called forth. 
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MR. HARRISON ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 

TV/ri^ HARRISON has yublished in the Por«- 

iW- nightly Jtmvu? a lecture on Church and Slate ” originally 
delivered before the tdberation Society. It is marJeed throughout 
by the earnestness, the eloquence, and the ingeiniitv which are 
'Characteristic of the writer. But the constant oHcillation between 

S nts drawn from the nrinciples of Positivism and the 
y platituidea of the JaDerationi.st platform— which, how- 
■ever impressive, are too familiar by this time to stand greatly in 
need of repetition — produces an efToct which is a little be- 
wildering, not to say grotesque. It is sometimes difficult to feel 
«uro how fiir the lectiii’er is expressing his own inmost convictions, 
find bow for he is adapting himself to the prejudices of weaker 
lbrethi*en among his audience, while at other times one is haunted 
by an uneasy doubt as to how fur his audience w^uild agree with 
bim. Ho begins indeed by stating that *‘the simple quesliou 
before us is the principle of Official Religion ” ; but he riowliero 
detinitely explains in what this simple pjinciplo consists, and he 
immediately proceeds to observe— in strict accordance no doubt 
with the Comtist system, but htirdly, we should imagine, with the 
views of the Liberation Society — that ‘Ho make too much 
of a plea for equality would but little accord with my poli- 
tical convictions.” Religious equality, however, is precisely what 
the Dissenters are clamouring for; religious liberty has loug ceased 
to bean available grievance with them, except in the highly ideal 
cehse in which the Pope is said to be a prisoner. AVith the Dis- 
senters indeed, as such, it is difficult to suppose that Mr. llarrkou 
•can feel any very warm sympathy, although for tlio nonco he was 
—to cite language wdiicli luis bi'como (^as.sical, if it can hardly he 
called correct — “ keeping company with his rostuf^ (Jhainborlaiu 
and his Drusilla Colling-s.” For tho Olmrch of Krigluud, wlioso 
liberation from State control he is pleading, he profeN-ses a fur 
higher regard: — 

All my asseeidtions havo keen w’ith the Chiirrh ; I liavo been editcntod 
witliiii it by its priewta and teachers ; ficjin bnylioud 1 Imve been t'uuuliar 
-with its spirit. Many <if its iuiiiihtei‘» are and u\aay have b<*cn amouj;st 
iTiV friends j for not a few I have a lively feeliia: <»l' /uliniratiun ; Avith ni;iny 
I nave on social questiona tho bond of eojniuon M inpallm-i. With all that 
is nimily and hoiadal in the spiritual life, of the < hureli mo may honestly 
profess u genuine fellowship. Let us give il full nicas^uu: of our tnluite for 
all that it retains and for all that it ouu record, an hei her of learning, of 
culture, of lju'genes.s ot leinper, Huiutliness of hie, devotion to its social inis- 
aioii, and real imaginative aspiration fora sinipler and a wider future. If 
any man cbwiso to deny that it still has a ]>art in ICnglidi civilisation (I 
speak of it solely as a spiritual bod), with hope htill latent in its inniast 
conscience) ; if any man choose to <leny that it still counts nithin it some 
of the linos t natures of our time — 1 am not that man, nor wdth that man. 
licast of all can I forget, surrounded ns I have lu eii with its spiritual infiu- 
•cnces. tho promisee of development which it holds, for they are ;unong«t the, 
most riiiional, tho most huniuuo — I would lalUcr say tho most human— of 
the manifold iuflucuco^ of C’liristcndom. 

Wo are far from dnsiriug to question tho sincerity of this clo- 
•qucDt appeal, but an appeal it is manifestly intended to bn— and a 
very skilful one— to tho well-knowji eympathies of an intluentiul 
section of English Churchmen. It wtus Htated the other day by 
ono of our weokly contemporaries that more than h thuustind 
<slei‘gyraen have joined an association formed under !Mr. Mackuno- 
chio’s leadership for promoting disqstablishmeut. Wo quote tho 
statement, which has siiico been pjproduced by tho Gimrdian^ 
without vouching for its accuracy. But Mr. Harrison must have 
been well awnro that, when ho complains of tho Chiu’ch being 
ti'eated as political bureau,” and inquires whether an 
official religion is not vicious in principle, and when he asks 
how long Onurchmen will endure to see religious life thus vul- 
garised by a compact which forces devotion into the attitude of a 
pirasite, and turns the voice of the preacher into tho grating tone 
of a State official^* there is a diplomatic ring about his indignant 
cueriea. The Liberation movement is already receiving, if not 
** its oritieal impulse,” subshmtial encouragement “ from wdthin 
the Church itself,” and “ sincere Churchmen yearning for the 
enlammont of their hopes” are exclaiming, whether wisely or 
not, mud^ enough against oificial dictation nud political niani- 
pulation. Nor con we reasonably complain of an outsider making 
, the ffillest use for bis own purpose of a lino of nrgiuuent which 
is paanonately, and no doubt honestly, urgeil by a section of 
those within. It is not unfair to suggest that those who de- 
ihhd the eidstiug Establishment merely on the ground that ^Hhe 
te$idtt«iry legatees ” will be either, as Archbishop Tait oiguos, 

B CItinich of Rome, or as others fear, “ Inildelit^N Materialism, 
end 8oibrth,”are not paying it any veijy high compliment; 
Hr. Hamson, ^ op^ refuses to say anything so dishonouring 
to the pommunion in which ho was brought op and in which he 
ae^s new fits; he has too much respect for the traditions whidx its 
dlMgy^ " from St. A ugustine to Keble/’ have inherited. And it is a 
neai^ and to aomo minds a convincing, mode of putting the dilemma 
to fay, W it is a living spiritual energy, it will live In a healthier 
withpiit ParUamentary nrerogatlves ; if it cannot live without 
it deserves to dk.” Still less will adevout Anglican be likely 
loaMaieBceih the very equivocal defbnoo— borrow^, we presume, 
fj^&p&tabliibmentsinaii oham^iona of tha JPaU Mall Onsdtt^^ 
dhat:^aCliiirck of Rngland cotmafy in this accretUm of statutory 
It is obvious of coarse, aa the lecterer points ou^ to 
Sttpetaueii a pka with the taunt that not oi^ the Free Kirk of 
Aeotland and the Roman Oatholic Ohurah in island, but Uiavmy 
IMtesois^ and Sbakeis contrive to Dwintain their position wi%at 
adventitious aid. But all this, however plausible* or uSle* 
Idi^ fiwBi a retigiotts point of view, does not touch the real 


ground of Mr, Harrison’s contention. Fie is arguing, not as a 
Churchman, but tin a citissen, that it is a source of evii in the 
State that the political force of the Government should b© able to 
buy tho partisanship of a religious community, and with tho com-* 
irnin property or revenues of tho nation give factitious ascendency 
/o a jaith in which a minority alone Tho words wo have 

italicized appear to ns irrelevant. Nearly the whole aigumont of 
tho essay would bo equally npplicable if a majority or the whole 
body of the nation accepted Uiu ostablisbod laith. But lot that 
pass. 

Mr. Harrison's fundamental principle— whioli is far from bring 
a novel one— is that tho proper office of the Slate is not moral, 
but purely material, “to protect the lives and property, to iiisuro 
the material convonieiice, of the citizens.” That is a iv!rt“cctly 
intelligible and perfectly tenable view, and is no doubt accepted by 
tho Libomtionists. Wo are not equally clear that it is consistent 
with Comtist orthodoxy. If that kkal commonwealth or Utopia 
to which Comto looked forward were e^cr to be re.'tlizod on earth, 
wo had always imder.stood Unit “tho wiso and good” woi'o to 
reign with absolute power. It would of cour.so bo a highly 
enligh toned and bonolicont dospoti^m, but not the h«s a despot- 
ism, or rather — wo were going to say a theocracy, but tho etymo- 
logy of tho word recalls a central idea which Couitism desires to 
banish ; lot us say then a religious despotism, for Mr. Hanlson 
himself baa lately assured us in tho “^iudern Symposium’’ that 
“ we shall conio to seo our Morality Iranstigurod into a true Reli- 
gion.” But whether tho purely matei ial view of tho functions of 
the State is or is not consi.'itonl with Oomtisni, the essayist’s next 
assertion is Jltagraritly inconsistent with fact. And we cannot 
help wondering that so acuto a refti»oncr should have encum- 
bered IjiinseU* with a plo:i winch cannot bo maintained, and is 
quite uunece^ar)’^ for his argiunont. The Stale, he tells ua, “ cfm 
act only in material ways, by preventing deetU ; it cannot tict iu 
montl wavs, by inducing convictions or Ibrmiug qualities. It 
cannot twen coin pel actions which it approves ; it can only punish 
actiou.s which it cond('mu 3 . It imprisons a w^rong-door ; it cannot 
re pro VO his consoience.” If for “cannot’’ we substitute “ought 
not,” the theory Mr. Harrison supporlM woidd be adequiitely stated ; 
if wo leave “ cannot, ’ but insert and itilici/.o directly^ the tissertion 
W(aild bo lituially ncciiraU*, but would not help the argument. 
All Stales do a great deal, rightly or wrongly, to induce convictions 
and form qudiiios, and can hardly avoid doing so. It is con- 
tended, if our memory serves us, hy the author of JKcvs Homo, that 
most men’s notions of right and wrong arc actually, though not 
coriociously, bused much inore on the law (jf the land than on the 
laws of God. lie that as it may, oinj or two very simple illua- 
trations will suffice to prove our point. Does any ono doubt that 
the high value attached to human life in England as contrasted 
with other couutrie.s is largely duo lo the wivority with 
which murder is punished P Or, again, is it not cloar 
that tho disproportionate imporUnco aituched to criiiH>3 
again, St properly, as corupai'ed with criinoa uf }>t*r^onnl violence 
short uf murder, is due to tho extremo— \ve do not say ex- 
cessive — severity shown iu punishing tho former, and tho 
entirely inadequate chastisemoDt too often intlictod on thw 
latter clat s of oii’ences ? Guo of Mr. llniTison's critics has sug- 
gested another illustration of tho wimo fact, which he would 
probably oJaim as supporting his c:eneral argument. Half tho English 
lipiscopalians, it is uirgued, believe in tlio necessity or utility of 
bishops, because they are appointed by the Suite, It may bo so, 
though the eB.s«yist would no doubt reply, So much tho worse for tho 
Episcopfilians whoso btdief is based on such a rotten foundation, 
and 80 much the worse i’or tho bishops who cannot vindicate the 
necessity or utility of their oiKce without such extraneous support. 
Broadly speal.iug, his coulnist between statesmanship os a matter 
of “ compromise,” and religion as a mutter ol “ ideals and prin- 
ciples,” is a just one. It is a further question whether tho con- 
fusion between tho two on which he so eloquently descants U 
neceasarily involved in tho maintenance of an Established Church, 
which is thought “ to work well ” by the wary politician and tho 
“ business-liko bishop,” wffien tlio clergy discharge the useful but 
inglorious part of an efficient “ sQcial police." In referring to tho 
Minister of Iho day as “ tlie i-eal head of tho Church of England,” 
and iu the following carefully drawn indictment against tlio sfkUu$ 
mo, tho lecturer ia again evidently biddiug for the support of High 
Uhnrch Liberationists, whom indeed be appears taroughout to 
ha VO had more constantly in his eye than his Koncoufonnitt 
audience ; — 

It Ih hardly a generation since PaiHfttnent entirely rcciwit tho whole 
scheme of Church pro|)erty by the kk:clrisiu.Ntical ComnuVsion, redistributing 
a vast pro]>nrtiun of ito revenues anil the duties of its functlonnrlee ; it is 
only the other day that this present l*Arlianicut amidst viident oppoaiUou 
pawed nn Act which wholly relonued the diicipUno of the Church \ and it 
Is now engaged in founding new bishoprics. Well 1 the HhuBC of Ccmmcns 
(and in this country we have long hceri aucuitomed to lookm that l^Hiae 
as tho solo seat of power) — the House of Commons which does these things 
can hardly show a majority of English Churchmen. If we sublraet tho 
liish, Scotch, Nonuonfunniat, Catholic, and Jewisli members, tliero will 
a very narrow majority of members of tho Anglican Church, and many of 
these are avowed opponents of an Establishment. And it Is ceHnin that of 
the coDStitiUeiicios ivuich return that llouee a nu^ority are not adherents of 
the Anglican Church* But Chttrcbinen or not, the tKilnt importance 
that th^ constituencies practically name the Minister and the Government 
who govern the Church of En^and, as ooiuplRtely oa the Pope and Um 
cardinals govern the Church of Jtome. 

egnnot follow kD* Ilarriiipn through hia amusing but not my 
CompUmentAry eritioism on ih© deienrivo argument of Mr. 
Freman, who ^ has been Iscturiog about tho Church of Ebglsiid 
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A8 if the EngBfth public were an old almanac, and aa if mediaeval 
history were the sole vealit)* extant,*’ and of another distloiifuiehed 
•writer, already referred to, who snpporta the ofiicial religion 
with all the pretty enthusinfim of an alibe of the last century,” and, 
■whilo ** professing a biiperb detachment from the Christian verities, 
makes vers de societ.c upon the Trinity, and tries to apologize bv 
hon9 mnts against Dissent/’ Jlut the curioiLS thing is that, after all 
this elaborate expoiidiUirc! of argumont,Glo(j nonce, and denunciation, 
wo do not get from lirst to last any distinct explanation of what 
diseslablislimont means. Does it incliido diaondowment r* Wo 
lire all agreed, Mr. Jlarrison says, that “an Established Churcli 
with its privileges, its ascendency, and mormons jmsmiom ” must 
1)0 kept in bondage to tlio civil power as long as it is allowed 
to exist at all. Diit ‘^ascendency” is a social quite ns 
much us a politictil question, and wealthy endowments mav grow 
up, as most of the property of the Established Chnrcli in fact has 
grown up, from nrivute munilicencc. Then, again, the I'lnglish 

a le oi’o said to no irrevocably resolved — the italics lu*ro ar<! the 
or'a — ^^that a Church whiok is trusted tcith ujficial authon/i/, 
and mnintained hj jmhlic emlownicntSy shall never he a free Church.'^ 
The public endowments, however, are endowouentaoriginatinglVom 
royal or individual gifts guaranteed by public law. Aro they to 
he — we are cautioned against talking of conliscation, but are they 
to bo taken away ? The essayist seems to answer Vos and iVo. 
TJiere aro passages implying, if wo rightly apprehend their drift, 
that “ the glorious abbeys and cathedrals,’* and the rectories and 
vicarages — wbicli may bo thought to carry the, parish churehes 
with tliem — are to be loft to the disestablished Church, and it is 
expressly btat^id tliut clmrclies built by <‘xiating cungrogationa aro 
not to bo meddled with. AVo are cerlainly far from saving that if 
the Anglican Church were to be diaeitablishcd to-morrow it might 
not fairly claim at least as much oa this, but it is by no means clear 
that such a concession is compalible with the general drift of tho 
urgument, and still less is it obvious that the Liberation Society w’ouid 
assent to it. Moreover a disendowed (Jhurcli may ac(|uire fresh 
endowments, and Mr. ITarrisou broadly hints that it would bo a 
lasting ilirigrace to tho memlau’s of tho Church of England if it dhl 
not do 80. And thus wc might have tho “ enormous possessions ” 
and the “ ascendency ” they bring with them restored to th (3 dis- 
cstabli.shed Church. Tho writer will perhaps reply that the Churcli 
of ICuglaiid has no claim to retain properly designed for Itoman 
Catholic uses, and this is ajquvrently what is iiu-aut by speaking t)f 
her afl “endowed by converted coutiscations/’nul having “ quietly 
usurped her vast possessions,” But then puts tho Cullicau 
Church of Bossuet and bVMielon into tho same boat with her, ami 
considers the position of tho Kussian Church to be w'orse thau 
either, and in these casi's there has certainly boon no sucli “con- 
version ” or “ usiir])ation.” Air, Harrison states his case, which in 
its practical drift is tliat of tho Liberation Society, with great 
abmty ; but wo are left to desiderate in his argument a fuller ex- 
position of jiow far the process of disestablishment is to bo carried, 
and wliat socuritios are to be found, cousisLeut with the inain- 
touanco of religious liberty, that those incidtmts of an Establish- 
inent whicli ho denounces as civilly prejudicial — and “this great 
issue must bo decided by poliliciaus on stiictly j)oliMcal grounds” 
— might not be reproduced or eveu aggra\ated, sooner or later, in 
“ a free Church.” 


THE EOYAL ACADEMY. 

II. 

T he arrangements made for the reception of tho crowd which 
at ten o’clock on the lirst day of public exhibition rufibea to the 
doors of tho Royal Academy are more curious than Batisfactory. It is 
ingeniously contrived that tho mass hhall break itself up into two 
diViflious in tho eiitrauce hall, one socking to deposit umbrellas on 
tho left, the other eearching for change or catalogues on tho right. 
This may bo all very well, but tho subsequent meeting of the 
two diviaious pressing their way upstairs is not so well ; and con- 
fusion is wm-so confounded by the puisenco of an opposing stream 
of people who have mounted the stairs but have not provided 
themsolva^s with change, and are coming down again in uu un- 
happy condition to seek it. It inav seem trivial to dwell on such 
mutters as these, but one cannot help thinking tlnit the flurry and 
impatience thus produced are not conducive to an artistic frame of 
luiud. When one has escaped these dangers and Huflerings and 
reached the tlrst gallery, the attention is, ns we Inst week said, 
forcibly drawn to Air. Millais’s “ Yeoman of tho Guard ” (52), 
but it is not likely to rest tlicro with any great pleasme. Tho 
fact of the picture being by Mr. Millais is enough to warrant 
its possessing admirable technical qualities; and there is per- 
haps no other painter who could have dealt so boldly 
with the^ glaring iniibs of scarlet which fills tho canvas. 
But, however much we may be stmek with the painters 
mastery of his nieclianical means, it is dillicult to believe 
that they have be^n well employed in producing so unpleasant an 
object as this scarlet costume, which is worn by a gentleman who 
looks supremely unhappy in it, and to whose face tho painter has 
imparted a strangely disagreeable colour. It may be convenient to 
speak at once of Air. Millais’s other works instead of tjiking them 
in the order in which they occur in the rooms. Turning to “ Yes,” 
in Gallery No. V. (409), we lind a young man in a capod Ulster 
coat with a iravelling cap in his hand and an uiubrolla and 
portmanteau hard by, bolding tho hands of a girl in black, •who 
up into his lace, and Las pi*caumaUv just given him an 


answer which wiU defer his ioumoy. The girl’s face has a stranga 
and unlovely appearance 01 rouge and powder about it. In its 
expression tnoi'e is a boauty from which the attention is un- 
pleasiintly distracted by the faithful rendering of tho accessories of 
urabrolU and portmanteau, which ore not beautiful, and make the 
picture look ns if it might bo a magnitied version of an illustration 
to a moJern novel. It is no doubt a faithful representation of such 
a scene ns might occur at any momeut ; but a painter of Mr. Millaises 
power might, one would think, bo at more pains to elevate hia^ 
subject. The same paiuler's landscape, “ The Bound of Alnny Waters*’ r 
(273), in Gallery III., represents a stream rushing down a valley 
to fall over a ridge of rocks which tills the foregrounl. The 
painting of this foreground is minute and masterly ; but with the 
geiKniil clVect of Hie picture it is dillicult to bo much pleased. Tho 
water is strangely liard, and seoms in some parts to want motion. 
The picture is wanting in what may bo called suggestivencss *, it 
Is a repnxluction, for tho ra(>8t part accurate, of many things in 
n.ature, which do not seem to have aroused any imaginntivo 
feeling in the painicr's niiiul. There is no such sense of sympathy 
with the varying moods of sky and stream as one may fairly look 
fnr ill .a landscape by a great painter. Air. Alillaia is represented at 
tho Grosveiior Galleiy by three p«)i*traits (25, 26, 27) and an illus- 
tr.ilioii of Hood’s “ Btmg of the Shirt ” (28), in the West Gallery. 
The two portraits of the Co uni ess Grosveuor and Lady Bctitrico 
have the same chalky look whicli is observed in tho girl's face 
in “ Yes,” and which luis led to the not inapt remark that the. 
artist stMMiis to have used dentifrice insstead of jiaiiit. The head of 
l^ord Ronald f rower (27) is painted in a manner more masterly 
tliaii either lliese or the “ Stitch, Stitch, Stitch ” (28), in which, 
agnin, there is a want of imaginatiie foioo. 

Tho West ( iallery at the GrosTcnor Galleiy is the most important 
ill tills respect, that one end of it is occupied with the works of 
Mr. Burne-Jones, a painter hitherto little known to tho public* 
Air. Bnriic-Junes, as we have aln*ady siiid, has taken a line exactly 
opposite to that which seeks for teclmical excelleuce before every- 
thing. lie has aimed at tho expression on canvas of high poetical 
emotion, and m scmie instances, in attaining this, he has Bucrifleed 
aceuracy of tlrawing. Ills inspiration has come, it would seem, 
from various puinlers of a begone age, among whom Baiidio Botti- 
celli has perhajis had tins most ilirect iutlueiiec on his work. It 
might be well if the painter had been content to follow tho poetical 
insiincts of an i>lder school wdtliout mlopling the eccentric drawing 
noticeable cHpecially in hands and feet which belongs to tho 
master wo huM? ii.aiued. But" it is iniicli to gel a picture so full of 
expression in tho highest scnsi' as “ The B(‘guihngof Merlin ” (59), 
e^en though tlie hgurc of Vivien is utterly impossible. 
Tho Bceno is in tin} Forest of Brocoliando, btmeath tlie 
shiuh} of a white hawthorn. Alerliu, whom the painter has ahowu 
without tho long heard generally associuhrd with liiin, has just 
waked from Bleep to w atch, helpless, tlio woman who has beguiled 
him with his own eiicliantments, w'hich, eluding up in front of 
him, she re.ad.9 and w'atches their cllect the while. There would 
be much to admire in her face and attitude could one shake oil 
the unpleasant impression caused by the false drawing of herligure. 
1’ho attention centres, however, oiiMeilin’sfaccjin which a variety 
of passion is caught with great nt'wer. Tlie deep eyes tell with 
iiilinite tragedy how Merlin found liimself in a tower Aisbioned 
“ of air witliout any otlier thing, and, in sooth, bo strong it 
that it may never be nndoiio ivhile the world endurcth.” In tlio 
painting of the hawthorn bush Air. Biirno-Jonea has shown that he 
I IS thoroughly capable of technical excellence, and it is a pity that 
he should not apply this capability to his iigurcs. “ Tho Days of 
Creation ■’ (60) is a set of flix jiictures, with angels’ tiguros, in- 
creasing from one to 8eien, holding the globe of the earth, in 
which, in the sixth of tho series, the figures of Adam and Eve 
appear ; here one grows weary of the ceaseless repetition of the 
Bame typo of face > another method which tho painter might 
have Iclt with advaulago to the old school. It muHt be said, 
how'ovcr, that tho type is one of considorablo beauty, and there 
is something very pleasing in the scheme of colour. Of tho figures 
w'hich hang above— “ Bpes,” “ Temperiuitia^’ “ A Knight,” and 
“ A Sibyl ” (C6)— tho lust is, to our tliinking, the finest. It is 
unfinished, but in the |X)so and llie arrangement of drapery tht^ 
pu in ter has caught much of antique beauty. “Venus’s Mirror” 
(61) is a group of girls kneeling or standing round a pool which 
reflect.^ back their figures with somewhat too great distinctness. 
In aiming at transparency tho painter has overshot his mark, and 
miule the reflccUoiiS look like fliibstautial figures without any 
water above them. Here, however, there is beauty of composition 
and colour ; and Vre must hope that Mr. Burne-Jones may con- 
tinue to paint and exhibit pictures containinpp more of his finer 
qualities and less of his ecceniricitios. Of pictures in the same 
school hanging near we may speak hereafter. Meanwhile, to see 
grandeur and Wuty of imagination combined with fine execution 
unspoilt by any atlectation, one need only turn to Mr. Watts’s 
“ Love and Death ” f 23) on the opposite wall. The tall of 
Death hung with solemn drapery passes sadly and majestically 
into a house, while tho boy figure of Love tries vainly to 
bar his progress. Tho design is charged with a noble pathos, 
and tlio execution is worthy of it. The same room jit the 
Qrosvenor Gallery contfuns certain piodactionn of Mr. Whistler’s 
to which reference . was made last week. Mr. Whistler has 
chosen to christen these “ Nocturnes,” “ Arrangements,” uid 
“Harmonies”) and he has certainly done wisely in thus 
suggesting that they are anything rather than pictures. We 
are asked to accept as a representation-^it is not called a 
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portmit— Of Mr. li^ng as Philip II. a long, smudey, black fiffure, 
atandintf on nothing, with indistinctly snadowed hands, above 
which appears a ghostly head peering painfully thibugh the sur- 
roiindiug gloom. The two frames which hang on each side of this 
contttin^rtain marks of paint which also aropresimmbly intended for 
portraits, though one is called An Anangement in Brown” and 
Ibo other A Harmony in Amber and lilack.” They have, how- 
ever, apparently no legs or feet, and they are enveloped in the 
oame amoary and smoky atnioaphero which surrounds the phantom 
of Mr. Irving. Below tlieso are four canvfwes called “ Nocturnes,” 

' throo of which ore covered with bine of a delicate and pleasing 
‘ tone on which are black marks and gold or silver dabs timt stand for 
boats, biidges, and lights. This style of nrt, which is the very 
quackery of painting, would appear to bo siugularly easy, although 
it is said to be the result of intinite paiu*>. It would not call for 
any dcdailed notice but that Mr. Wliistler has proved in his etch- 
ings that he is capable of serious artistic ellorts. liven in these 
strange follies one may discover evidence that the band which 
produced them is far from being without cunning. Mr. Whistler, 
however, hfis deliberately chosen to idlbct those iuon.stroiis eccen- 
tricitios, secure of ndiniraiion from a clif|ue which prides itself 
upon poasesaiug artistic pcrceplitma too line for cuuiiiion under- 
staudijjg. And ns long ns iiiisguided peo])lo can bo found to go 
into ecstasies over “Harmonies in Smurige,’’ so long, we suppuBo, 
will Mr. WldsUer go on producing tluen. 

ReturDiiig to the lloyiil Aca<lrtniy, w’e lind in tlio first room Mr. 
Ouless’s “ Portrait of Miss Ruth Bouverio (13), wdjich is not ono 
of the painter’s happiest efibrts. lie wmmus to liave uimod at the 
delicacy and brightness of fiainsborou^li, but the result is cold 
and hard. Mr. Dickscc’s “IJuruiouy ” (14) is a medieval Bceue; 
a girl playing an organ, wlulo a young man, evidently much in 
love, leans towards her with a rapt expression. The light comes 
in through a painted window, across the lower part of which is 
drawn a crimson curtaiu. Both in drawing and colour there is 
much excellence, and possibly tbo conventional aspect of tho 
wliole thing may be only a sign that tho painter bns been 
wise enough to assure himsedf that ho can walk before .at- 
tempting to run. Mr. Marcus Stone’s “Sacrifice” (51) 
siilVcrs lunch from being hung next to Mr. Millais’s over- 
powering “ Yeoman of the Ouard ; and to this fact may perhaps 
DO set down the unreal look of the Haine consuming the letter 
which the gr.aced'ul girl, who is the chief iigure, burns. Near this 
is a bright and pleasant sketch called “After a Gale: Seaford 
Bay” (55), by Mr. \V, 11 . Mason. Mr. Walter 0 . Horaley has 
tw^o pictiirea (44, 62), in tho second of which, “ The Hour of 
rr.ayc'i' on Boanl .a Turkish Ironclad,” there is considerable reality,^ 
wJiieli is enrried too far in llu! accurate represent atioii of a pair of 
shabby boots just tnlvvn oil’, and lying close to the porthole of a 
big gun, around which sailors are grouped in prayer. Mr. Pettie'» 
“ llunU'd Down ” (28), a half-naked Ilighlauder leaning, sw'ord in 
hand, agaiiint a rock, is somcwliat hard and theatrical, and is far 
ini'erior to the simie painter's “ A Sword and Dagger Fight ” (203), 
in Gallery No. 111 ., which is full of vigour and animation. In 
this two ud\cr.saries, one clotJied in deep black, the other in 
while satin, relieved with a touch or two of pink, iiro en- 
gaged in a confliet which h evidently deadly, I'he glare of 
the man in black, seen over bis guard, is fiendish, but 
hns no terror for the other, behiml whom lies a dead snuko, 
possibly emblematic of the coming result. There is great 
dramatic force in the picture, and the textures of the dresses are 
admirably painted without being loo obtrusive. Th(3 last picture 
in tho Iiv.st room, “ The Old Pump-Room, Bath ” (69), by Mr. G. 
A. Storey, is singularly pleasant and pretty. Mr. Stoiey lias given 
to hia picture an excellent effect of atmosphere ; and in the groups 
which fill his spacious room there are many touches of delicate 
humour. 'I'h© people are full of animation and gaiety, in the 
centre a lady just stf^pping out of her chair is clearly looking 
forward to joining the llirong, receiving admiration and hearing 
the latest gossip. In the right-hand corner a tiny little girl, fol- 
lowing the univerflal fashion, administers Bomo of tho Wivter to 
her dod. The colour is quiet and pleasant to look on. Wo must 
only T^'ret llmt Mr. Storey has not more finish to many of 

his faces, which ai‘e merely indicated instead of painted. 


RACISO AT NEWMARKKT AND GIIESTEK. 

"VI/ HEN the race for the Ono Thousand Guineas was run on 
V v the Ditch mile, it was proverbially ono of tho most uncertain 
events of tho season ; and now that the course is changed to tho 
Eowley mile its character renwins unaltered. In consequence a 
large ueld may generally ho looked for; for, in proportion as tho 
issue of a race is doubtful, the number of the competitors increases. 
Owners do not care to expose their horses to certain defeat, and 
when a race is, or seems to be, absolutely at the mercy of one 
particular animal, or of two or three out of a l^e entiy, tho 
opposition becomes contracted within narrow limits. Here and 
there an owner may run his horse on the off-chance, or because 
he likes to see bis colours repi'esented in the race ; but, as a 
general rule, more practical considerations carry the day. The 
inoc^y prizes for the second and third in a race are seldom worth 
taking mto aoconnt, nor is it often possible to support a hone for 
A place for a stake w^iich in this mercenary deemed satis- 
factory.' To nm second in a big race, especially in a big weight- 
fo^^'6 zaoe, n therefore not oalv a barren hooauri but one which 


is frequently attended with disadvantages. The second In Che 
Two Thousand or tho Derby is not forgotten by the handicappers, 
and if an oottider happens to run into either of those positions the 
cry is forthwith raised that a Cesarewitch or a Cambndgeahive has 
been thrown away. The horse’s merits have been unnecesBorily ex- 
posed, and in gm.sping at a prize beyond hi.s reach he has Bacnficed 
other prizes which he would have had a fair chance of aliaining. 
On this acfomit, in proportion ixa liand-raps have rison in favour — 
])riiicip.aUy for the sake of the handsome profit that can be made 
out of tbem^woight-for-ago races have gone down. Many of the 
old-fashioned events of thirt class, for w hich Newinturket used to lie 
famous, are now nearly extinct ; and even the historic races which 
still maintain their position and reputation by no means attract 
ontries or fields in proportion to tlio incrensod number of hor 80 .i in 
training. Many a good three-ycar-old is kept in hia stable on the 
Two Thousand clay for fear le.st by some chance ho should run 
well enough to attract tho hnndicapper’a notice, though not well 
enough to win ; and even this year there was a sort of chorus of 
lamentation over Brown Prince and a big handicap thrown away. 
VV^e do not think, liowover, that the running in the One Thousand 
is watched by handicappers with equal care. The ra<5C, a.s wo have 
said, is looked 011 as one of the ino!*t untrustworthy, us well as tho 
most uncertain, of tln3 year ; and tlie only thing in connexion with 
it about which it is safe, finir yeiu's out of five, to make up one’s 
mind, iB that tho form will be usi-uredly upset later in the seasoD* 
Hence, as on the ono hand nearly every filly that happens 
to be fit niul wl*11 on the day possesws something more than 
an oiitsido cli.ance, and on the other tho attainment of second or 
third pliieo furnishes no jiroof of superior racing merit, tliere 
is more than one inducement to ownem to send their repiusentatives 
to the p*>st. And this year tlmre was an extra inducemeut, because 
both Lady Goligbily and Palm Flower, two of the most uromi- 
nent public perionnors of last season, were understood cither to 
have llicir form or to be unfit to run at the present time ; aJtd^ 
indeed, Lady Goligbtly had boon withdrawn two days earlier fi'om 
the Two Thousand, for which her owner considered she had no 
chance. Accordingly no fov^er than nineteen ntnuers camo to the 
post oil the One Thousand clay, the lield including, in addition to 
Lady Goligbtly and Palm Flower, such fair second-class fiJUca as 
Helena, Miriam, Dee, Plaisante, and Morgiana, whose performances 
will bo found recorded in tho Calendar^ but are hardly worth 
eunmcniling in detail. Not one of these, however, iimshed in 
front, and only laidy Uolightly camo to the rescue of public form 
and succeeded in gaining the thii-d place after a close finish with 
Ik'lpho'b' and Lady Ronald. This pair a day previously would 
Iwmlly liave been ranked in tho tuircl class. Indeed, on tho 
Tuesday in the First Sjuing week, BelphoDbo had boon Wten in 
a cantor by Tassol aud Spiegelschill, and l^ady Ronald had fiuwhod 
behind Grey Frinr. Bo, althougli eVery ono W'as prepared for the 
victory of an outsider in tho Ono Thousand, tho surprise was not 
looked for from this quarter. How fiady Golightly has deterio- 
rated was shown by Jier failing to get nearer than third to auimala 
to whom last year film could have given two stone; and 
though sho may perhaps do better nt Ejiaoin, sho has 
evidently eceii hor best day. Palm Flower’s rase seems still 
worse, for she was never formidable at any part of tho race. Tho 
Oaks now bids fair to bo an imintorcBting event, though a largo 
fiold of mediocrities may asseiiiblo to compote for it. Placida, 
who at Lewes beat Chamant, Chevron, Shillelagh, Pabn Flower, 
and Dee, Beems far in lulvance of any three-year-old form yot 
I siiowm bj the lillicB ; but if any accident bos happonod to her, or 
if she too has experienced the fate that has fallen on L^y 
Golightly and others, then the Oaks will bo as open a race as the 
One Thousand. 

Tho general racing of tho First Spring week was of tho 
most ordinary character. Those old opponents Skylark and Colt- 
ncsB hud yet another battle together, and this time the contc^st 
w'aa over the Cefiarowitcli course. Skylark was giving 3 lbs., and 
Gollnesp, according to cuatom, took a long lead in the hope of 
cutting down his opponent. This lead he maintained to the 
bottom of the Abingdon hill, where Skylark closed with him, but, 
stumbling ut the same moment, the race seemed lost. Coltness 
tired so miicih, however, up the hill that he could not retain his 
advantage, and Lord Falmouth’s horse gradually wore him down 
and won a very creditable victory. The Prince of SVales’a Stakes 
1 over the Rowley mile fell to Tassel, tho Ono Thousand fillies 


j have seen, she left SpiegelschilT far behind. It is worthy 
I of notice that on tho Two Thousand day the French horses won 
fourracesin succession, including the groat event of the week. Wefear 
these repeated victories will increase the jealousy shown towards 
forei^-bred horses by a consideitible number of English sportsmen ; 
and if Chamant makes a clean sweep of the great prizes — which 
really seem well within his reach — Lord Falmouth’s resolution ia 
likely to moot with influential support mOotober. Dtifortunatdy,the 
important aid given by French horses to the national sport, and espe- 
ciiQly to sport at Newmarket— which without their existence would 
too often be tame indeed— seems to be overlooked. 

If all the horses whose preface at Chester had been anticipated 
only a week- ago with no little confidence had duly presented 
themselves, the race for the Cup would have been wor&y of its 
past reputation. The meeting of six handicap horses like Hampton, 
Woodlands, Footstep, Snaih Umpire, and John Day, woula not 
only have bsen interesting in the hipest degree, but in addition 
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varioas dispittod mitita as to the relativo merits of theBe old said to he exactly the man to go to European Tu5?key, When lie 
fiptagonists "would have heen decisively aottlod. Every one of the travels ho sees with his own eyes, and does not merely find con«* 
six had substantial claims to supijort. Tlampton won the Good- firmrttion of what he baa read oiul heard before. Ho is a geefiogist, 
wood Stakes lost year, and started first favourite for the Doncaster a sportaraen, and a practical agriculturist. lie is completely frw 
Cup, though opposed by Craig Millar, Controversy, Beraaglier, and from religious fanaticism, and recognizes virtue when IW floes it 
Oharon. Woodlands ran second to Rosebery in the Cesarewitch, in Christians and Mahomedans alilce. He has worked up 
and to Footstep in the Liverpool Cup, and was weighted very wdth diligence and rewipitulated with brevity and distinct- 
favourahly in the Chester Cup ns compared with Ijord Wiltons Jiosa all tluit ho could lo.aru as to the ethnology, mimtions, 
mare. Umpire wnn a good fourth in the CeaarewiU'h, Snail ran conquests, and defeats <jf Bulgarians, Greeks, Turlvs, Alhanians, 
respectably in the (toodwood Stakes and won the Ayrshire Uimdi- Servians, and Montenogrine. Fur the pains ho has taken his 
cap, and John Day showed good form on several occasiona, readers ought to bo pn^perly grateful to him. Ho has put togothor 
notably in the Jockey Club Cup at Newmarket, for which ho mn all the facts he could collect us to the eduCiitional, judicial, finan- 
seconrf to Brnconiiier and bent Hcpblooin, Nongid,nnfi Craig rial, military, and naval systems of Turkey, and shows how many 
Millar. This season also five of tho six have already distinguishetl excel lencos they nil p(jssi*sH iheorol leal ly, and tho navy possesses 
themsMilvcs, Hampton, it is true, has gained Ins victory over practically. ( 3 f all that he speaks of from personal knowledge he 
hurdles, but the idea once prevalent tlial a horse trained lo jump isji tnihl worthy witness, calm, shrewd, and impartial. Of all that 
is of no more uso for fiat racing has been constantly refuted l>v ibo he speaks of from historical and other printed documents ho is a 
oxpoTioncG of Into years. Footstep won the Liucolnshire Handicap trustworthy compiler, intidligent, concise, and rapid. But on© re- 
— th© first great race of the year— from a brilliant field, and servatioii must be made in noticing the imirits of his publication. 
Snail was n good fourth and might have been si^ond in the City When lu^ speaks neither from documents nor personal knowledge, 
and Suburban. Umpire canied off two Queen s l^latesut tlieCurnig-ii he seems to know very little, and tf) spe.ak with a positiveness 
— 'the first, according to tho official report, “in a canter b\ any (luite cut of proportion to the ainuimt of his data, IIo tells us, for 
number of lengths'’ — and John Day won the (L-eat Metr4)po]itan, example, lluit the Bnlgarhtn inashacrcs are to be looked on as 
showing by tho gam© way in which he linislK'd that he something quite exceptional — a hiiiientiiblo mistake generated by 
quito competent to take his part in long-dislanco races. The panic. But it is evident that he docs not krn)W nearly so much 
proBonco of tlio*50 six candidates would have quite roviv«‘d the about tho Bulgarian in assn cres as most people do in England who 
lortunea of the Ohester Cup; but, unfortunately, on the vciy have atmlied the doenments published by the, English Govornmont. 
•eve of tlu) race tho prospects of an exceptionally <rong field \v(mo Bml as tln‘, inussacrt‘9 were, thoy were not, perhaps, so indicative of 
bligriited. First, the w'ithdraw.'il of Umpire, was announced, tho thoroughly rotten, ( riiel, .‘incl immoral characL'i* of tho Turkish 
and almost immediately after tho flcrafching of the two lead- (jovenimont hs the piocf*cdingd that .followed them— the mock 
ing favourites, Woodlands and llainptoii, followed. AMieii trials, the ilisconnlonancing of iiieivitiil Mnliomedans, the supprt^s- 
Umpire, Woodlands, and Hampton had disappeanjd fro’u the sion of Ciiristian evidence, tho rewarding of luiscreants. Overall 
scene, there remained only a field of tho .stamp to which wo tlu'so thing.s, which showed what tluUrml<i.'‘h Government really 
have been occiu^tomed of lato years at (.'iieslcr. The pro- is like, Oolonel Baker passes in silence. It may ho thought strango 
seiico of Snail, Footstep, and Jolin Day ju.st helped to raist* that an Knglisluniin residing in European Turkey should not havo 
it above the level of inaiguificance •, and, with the as.sislanee of had his attention dir«'eted lo tlnnu. l>nt< wliere Uolonel Baker has 
Pageaut and Clonave — two very old hands at the business — of rt'sidetlis eight miles from the seaport of Salonica ; and an Engli.sh- 
Collinghounic, Skotzka, and Newport, and of a couple of light jn;m residing near Sal onica no more knows of what is going on at 
weifrhts, ton starters were' muslered at tin' pi.st. According to UliilippopoUs than he knows 4»f wind is going on at Erzeroum, 
ptiblicrumiing, the race looked a match between Snail and Footstep ; Vague ruriiour.s may inive reached (’oloiud Uakcr; but ho has 
nnd it was surprising that Skolzka, who made twelve unpucces.sfiil a standing disposition to accept the 'rurkish otiicial account 
attempts IttBt season to attract tho judge’s iivitico, should Inivo of evtuy filing if he Inis no means of checking what he is 
occupied the position of second favourite. A (ive-yoar-old, how- told, a]ul, having been informed that the m.issacres were to Ix) 
ever, with only 6 st. 4 lbs. to cany, must buivIv have a chanci*, if looked on ns a momentary mi.stnke, lu^ seems to have acquiesced at 
it can gallop at all, ©.specially on such a coiir.-. ,is Ghcsler, wheie once in the statement. lie had, in fud, oilier things to 
a real racehoTse is constantly bothered by the lurns, and where think of. A iiuin who farms in TurKi y has oppoi'tiiintio.s 
accidents and disappointments aio perpetually happening. With of learning stirno thin’’S wdiich Uii'.-lishinen at homo can- 
only ten runners, there wero probably few'or disappointinent.s tlian not know^; but, on the other hand, hi.y atduilion is neces- 
UBual Iftfit Wotlno.sday j but Footstep did not ^eem at nil to under- sarily concentrated on matters which concern him very nearly 
stand the advantages of taking tho inner circle, while John Day’.s but are not of gen 'ml importance. Farmer.4 cannot allow thom- 
exporienco on the zigzag Metropolitan coiiiv^e stood him in good selves to be abtorknl in tho inte,ivsts of humanity ; and what tilled 
steittl, and made liitu quite at homo at 1 he turns. But for hi. s the mind of Col. uiel Jkakor with e-oitow and vexation waa not tho 
]o lbs. penalty, indeed, John Day would very nearly have secured sufierings of tho Bulgarians, but the di^umd state of ilio road leiid- 
the prize ; but the weight stopped him at hi^:, niid old Ikgeantwon 100- from his estule to the coa.s1, whieli the Turkish Government 
easily at the finisli, iSnail being a moderate third, and Footstep had allow od, in the luu&t imwarranlablo manner, to go toUilly out 
being beaten otK CoUingbourne w'ns fonith; but lie, too, is an id’ repair. 

awkward horse at tho turns, and at every one ho 'nst ground. 'I’lu* most inlorcst ing part of (hdomd Bikeys work is that which 
Pageant’s victory was a surprise, for he was wudl be:il.ou in lj»o refers to Bulgaria. He travelled throngdi the most important 
Northamptonshire Bhikcs, and at Newcastle Inst year Snail defeated part of the country, ami the peasants on his own estate are among 
him easily. Mr. Gretton’s horse, however, is \ , ay uncertain in his the Biilgaiians wlio have become, from proximity to the Creek 
form, and every now and then, after a series of imsuocePs.)ul per- .settlement!?., in some me.i.suro Grmcized, and talk Bulgarian for 
formancea, lakes it into hks head lo run wedl. But, after all, there doiue.stic. purpost's, but Greek for social purpose.s. To the Bul- 
garians, lH»th individimlly and as a nation, he does ample justice. 
He highly c.stiniate.s their good qualities, and although ho cannot 
believe that a people who in 1S74 fthowed so many wigns of 
prosperity could be properly called oppnis.-^cd, yet ho owns that 
they had Bomething to complain of. 'fho Finnish origin of tho 
Bulgarians, their absorption into the pre-existing Slave coitirnu- 
nity, tho intrigues practised against I hem by tho Grooks after tlio 
'Purkish conquest, their gallant assertion of occh'sinstical indopond- 
once, their passion for education, their dislike of Russia, and their 
patient acceptance of Tnrki.sh rule until last your, are iqattors 
which aro set I'orth by Colonel Baker with clearness and vigour, 
but which aro loo familiar to demand special notice. There can 
be no doubt that, however much Bulgaria has been misgoverned, 
it ho.s in tlie last quarter of a century made astonishing .strides 
in material well-being and in j)opiib.r cdufjiitioo. The gi’eat fault 
Colonel Baker has to iind with the Bulgarians is their punctual 
obsurvTince of tho endless fasts and feasts of ihcir Church, which con- 
demn them to spend nearly half the year in idlcne.ss. The Russian 
peasant labours under tiie same disadvantage, and in both cases the 
cause and remedy of this idleness aro tho same. Bo long as the 
population is scanty in proportion to the agricultural resources 
of 1 he country, labourers will, at the bidding of their priests, pass 
half the year doing nothing. With the increase of cultivation 
comes an increase of population, and at last tho pressure of 
population make.s men work ihrougliout the year. It is ft groat 
pity that the Bulgarian or any other Church should clerato idleness 
into a religious duty 5 but the error will bo rectified by economical 
causes aud not by theological changes. Perhaps the ^it in the 
Bulgarians which most strikes Colonel Baker, and which is most 
reassuring as to their future, is their strong tendency to national 

cohesion. In this they are tho exact opposite of the Greeks. 

* in Evropa, By James Baker. R.A., Liputenant-Ctdonel, Greek intrigues and works for himself. Tho Bttl^aii 

Aoxliisiy KtjAces ; formerly Btii Busbars. Loudon : Cassell. Potter, & never forgets the body to which he belongs. Colonel Baker 
(AaJpiiii. 1077 mentions one educational establishment eompr^eading students of 


IS notiiiug vi ry brilluiiit in a oar-old, willi only 7 ht. lolh*^. 
on hia bat-k, banting a modorato fiokl •, ami VMfjount vvjia fiirtuiuito 
also in boing liddon by Glover, who hfiHb' en piu-Licularly Hncees.-ifnl 
at Ohesler, and who thoroughly underhlmuls tho pcculiaritioa of 
the course* 


REVIEWS. 

BAKEU’S TUUKIiV IX EUROPE.* 

( ‘ 10 L 0 NKL BAKER has written a volume which at tho profteiit 
J moment will bo road with keen intorost. He attompfi; it* 
give a piclare of Turkey in Eiuopo as it is now, and to trace tho 
history of the changes through which it Las passed. It i.s u very 
diffioult task j for the" different portions of TiiiLoy in Europe arc 
HO widely apart from each other in history, climate, traditions, 
religion, and manners, that each has to bo learnt and studied 
separately. For fulfilling this task Colonel Baker possesses many 

S ualiticutiuQs. Ho has had some acquaiutance with Turkey siuce 
lie time oi ilie Crimean War, when he was with his regiment at 
CoJitunimo'^ {©. In 1S74 he made a tour thioiigh Bulgaria on 
both sides of the Balitiui, aud binco then ho ha.*^ purchased and 
resided on a farm, near Salonica. It is not often that wo can got 
any one to describe a country to us which he has studied with 
the eyes of a soldler^a tenveller, and a farmer j and it is an uuuslial 
mroof of confidence in the Turkish Government that one of its 
Fkigliah partisans ahoiild be willing to invest his money and spend 
bis lita m its dominionfl. In many ways Colonel Baker may be 


\ 
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dilforent nalionalilles, m which it wrw observed that the ipreat added ^ he canaot mahe live total hij?her thau '»6oaoo 


popular reelinp:, uttUi latoiy, sceras w wave w^-bh inui uie miKuuH, Jie does noi tninjc uiat tu® jpasaago can be prevontod. 

thuijr to hope for wtifi that Hulp:aria should ( 2 i‘ 0 w and thrive under Hie plan is, therefore, that Turkey hbould attouujt to 

Turkish protflction. Kven last year there never was, in the opinron ludd niHhing m the north side of the fialkans except Schumla ami 
of Colonel Bilker, nnyrhitip: appvoaijhiuir to a Bulgarian insurrection. Varna, widlo the ii?al stand should Ik^ made on the south in 
This appe,avs to be ill® opinion ak(j of all wlio^ are best iuthrmcil i\\y> ci'cat cmiencbed camps, one at Tiuurgns,a seaport south ul' 
on tlie point,, ami it adds the last touch of inlamv to the Turkish ■ the Jialkan line, and the other at or near Adriimople. As a 
OovevDmciit (hat erueliies which no rebellion couM iu^tity should I military cuinbiaaiiori this may be its t:ood as any that could Ix' 
have been practised on ])coplo who never actually relHilled null. The ! suej»e'ded ; Imt, when we study the details oi' Colonel Bakers 
truth appccU'w to bo tJiab the Biil;jaTians, up to lust yenr, were mis- I calculations, we soon tiad how speculative are the %uto 3 on 
governm onous^di to makti them h-el, hut not enouudi to uiake ihcrii i which he relies. Jl« reckons that Kussia, out of 4 ck>,ooo men, 
rebel, and they owed und enlevtuinvd much frrfititiide lo the Turks I would have to keep loo.rioo in reaervo; that 100,000 would b{‘. 
for havlnj^ scc.ure«l to them their occlosiaelicnl iiulependoncc. left to uiiibk the forirw-ica north of the Balkans ; and that of tho 
Colonel Baker is always just when ho speaks of what lie kiJow'.s or 200,000 that pasaod the IkilkaiLs, ia3,oiX) would bo unavailable. 


- 00,000 that pasaod the IkilkaiLs, ia3,oiX) would bo unavailable^ 
has scon. He de-stu-ibes v.dth indi;; nation the instaiiOfH ho has! either ihrou^^h los.’^es or disease. When we learn that losses and 
witnosHodof the arropmoo of the Malimncdan tuw'ards the Chiistian 1 disease aiv suj)posM‘d to sweep away a forco equal to tho whole 
population; tho quiet despair with which 1 he Bulgarians acquiuscod • Turkish re^i-nlar army, while that army is left intact, we can only 
in wTonjr and robhery wdien the \\ron<?doer was a I'lirk ; the I say that thi.s may bo so, and it may not. To fariuers, or rather 
faulty land wystoni whiefi pcu’pelually hampers tho hiboiirer for tho , to that wry limited number of farmers who arc willinijf to risk 
benoiit of un abMMitec, piopriotor ; the o[>prertsi\c systoiii of tax.ition ; ' their lortuueH in Kuropean Turkey, Colonel Baker speaha wise 
tlie perpetual dimial of justico, through the exclusion of Christian words of instrucLinn, vvariiin?, and comfort. Ho begins by the 
evidence. JSordotri lie merely spcnkofthooiHliiuirs with irnparliality. ! pithy stutemeut that an Jmgiish settler and capitalist has 
but ho uotic ('3 some of ibe slr.uige ok-.l!icieH w hicli make the" beforo him tho choice between two coumes. Ho may follow 
Turks pause vvhoncAcr I hoy 1 hill k of trying to jLnwern hotter. IVot the local SNSicm of finning, or he may introduco a now 


. ’ pithy htutemeut that an Jmgiish settler and capitalist has 
' beforo him tho choice between two coumes. Ho may follow 


only do T’urks pruclaim p^ipcr reforms, huL some, of them actuiillv , 
think whetliei* it would not ho ])o.'.sible to carry them out. The | 
Turkish ( iovi'rnnujr*L cannot think the jilan of liinuing the taxes a j 
good one ; fur the t love) imient uets mucli h ss than the peasant's pay, : 
as three, or even four, iiiluiut diaiies luivi; each lo nialco a prolit. I 
Jiut it has nol been able to change tlie bad s\ .stem, us, dij‘<‘Clly it i 
Irind lo collect the la\(‘s lhron'')i its o^vu oHieials, it found that 
its oflicials weft' M) imi\e)>ally cun iqit lliui tliey were bribed by ! 
the pe;i,saiit.s not to (ollicl. wlui.t ^\aw dur. and the Statu gut even , 
le^^s tlian it. got b^ Jariulng t!\e, laxe -'. ! 

As lo tlu‘ go^('lni^lg race, liuNsever mncli wi^ road and inquire, ! 
AAoalw.u^ cuiue bick to two main fuct-s, whith afe as <;h*arl\ 
brought out m th'lo'ul Ikikev's book aa in Bn' iiUcrnnces of every 


.sNslein t»f a better kind. If ho lakes tho llr&t course, ho will 
jicver make inoiiry ; if he take.s the second couwe, ho will very 
probably hj.-o all tho iiuiiiey lie lias. Still, lanuin|r in Turkey, and 
e.qiecially in the plains of Macedonia, oilers an inviting prospect 
lo a man of exrepti(>niil hcii.su and luck. If such a man foUoWB 
( 'oloiiel Bakars prudent adx ice, he will spend a year in the country 
looking about him and learning the ways of the people before lie 
risks a ^hill^ng^ If ho then jairchaHts well, he will get an estate, 
wdh fariu-huUdnios already eri’ctcd on it, at tho luoderate coat of 
3/. to j[l. an aeve. Ho will have luiid that will grow^ anything; 
.'djaceut moiml.iins to give simimer pasLurugo; cheap, if not very 
j;))und;ii]t, lalumr: niid a ]topulation which is very stupid, veryjuuch 
inelin(.d to cheat bun, and only capable of very gradual iinpi‘4,A’e- 


dispjisdonate (dv^ent r. The lir^t is t hat the ordiiiary liumbhi rton- iiient, but stiU williuL:', patient, and, so lar as the Church will 


olliii.il Turk 14 a terv good .'<irt of *.] i.o*, sid^'i*, imln-trioii.s, 

coril< Mtcd ■s\ith one wile, but jirornc'-tinalliig b) an irritating 
('XtietiK*, and having tin', nievits an<l denieiits of f.it.ilklie submi,-*- 
.M\»nes.s. Tliu ulljtr is llml Turkey did ivforiu for u lime. It 
started from soiii. 1 hliig .-o e\c('ssively bad lliat to .sa}' that ii rc- 


])ennit, laboriuu*^. He* hi.vcs will nut bo oppressive; his life and 
property w ill he iol'Tab'.y safe ; and bin roads will be ex(‘,cr,ible. 
If Mudi n imni sJart.s with llje^u adtanl.igns and di -advantages, 
Uoloiifl I'iikir (‘almiare^ Timt he mat, with a crq'iiol of lo,ooo/.. 
make a prolit of 2 , 000 /. a year, and that in I'.veut}’’ yuara he will 


funned i.s not .saMne much; Imt .•'till for a half-ceriturv jU'cvioii.s bo able to sell his e.^uitu hir (Ivo limes tis much as bo gavo 
to i:ie lu’ct £««doii of Ahdnl A/iz thirigs got holier. Tliure wti-s fur it. 


jiiuH' order, a little more jn.sticc, u good deal larger reverum, nd 
some thong 111 for cdiieation. Tlu' O'ijji of .\])dul Azi/ wi.-. a 
period of bjcl.eii.ljng. Tlie ruling c.c^te >vc.nt vi'ry much astray, 
(!ciijoiali..rd by f-n’eigu loans nm.'i' thiMi by any tiling- else*. (Joriiip- 


As a tnn( Ih-r Colonel Baki*r inserts tlio in^ual traVidlfTs stori(» 
togi\v' -iniiely and relied' to his :;lal)‘dics and hi.-. disci i.s-Buns, There 
arc many of oiir old jrieiids and old i.iauliar detuib brought on the 
Hcmie. 'J'lan* is tin' Jimglish ('ouniry servant, v^ho tsalwavschoer- 


tioii reigned '-npreJiie and nnehei'lu'il. i he. pliilu.'‘opliev who, hear- | ful and JiaiuH , and wiio, iilthongh aeipnunb'd with no langiutge 
ing' ot a social c.damilv, a-sia-u sj^'ciiialively, “Who is the j but his own. can eoii'vi'r.'re [deuMinilv with tliu nrilivevS bv sliw 
A\om.oi “■ would h.L^e found Ins j.liilu-opljical thiiory Jielilud by • of good liiimunr and a generuf wish to he ple.i'^ed. The.ra is 


the histm \ ni' iJie loceiil >oeial c.ilaniilies of 'rnikey. Them ^^as a 
woin.in, and the w oin.m NMirt the Snl!<iiia moilier. The dome-tic 
iilieeti«m id' p(j!y gaiiii-.! s .qijiear.s lo be cuiiccntr.ited in the relations 


tho native Perv.int, with a wonderful bod whicli always comes to 
pieces in ihu middle of the nig’-ht. There are to cousuIm, 

]vi.4nu<, and monks. There are page.s about insects, uml bow they bit 


\vlijcli land lo'etlc'i' the iiiother and hi'C ollspring ; and in, (Jolunellkiker; and about wasliiug appuraluses, and how little waiei* 
jMalioniovkui coiinirici it i.s mneb iiioro 1ru(|uenLly thu motbev Colonel Baker found in them. Tberu are two apoiAing sceuof*, in. 
of the .Siillan tluin the ivigning f.n onrilo wlio turn.s her po.sitiuii lo xvhiL-li-li'ojonel Baker, too sure of his reputation to need to iKHiJit, 
piutil, liiiiil devotion laid A h..lul A /iz coiiipietely proslralo at j-ucoimts how hu-at one time, Idlled a single deer, andatanothcr slid 

doun a pnolpico. If all tbc-e tiny inoi Junks of travel do nuthiiigelae, 
they lighten thobocik and make u.s acquainted with tho writer, HJid 


the foi‘C of Ills iiiotluT that tlie ii-tuU* ad\enlnvc^s hud a linger in 
every pie, and a percentage on every traii.s.ietion. l ivery thing , 


began, coni limed, and ended in bnbeiy, and (he coasequeneo was us to recognizo m liiiu a man who, if ho is billem and docH 

that reloruj.5 died out, ami that a '•el ()t .scheming oxbatiouerseiu-h not get hb wash, likes lo \ent hi.s natural feelings, but who ih 
had hi.s httlo day at the expanse, ol the sulleviug provinces, ihe alwav.s cheerful and on the alert, .seeks information from ovary 
bondholders supplied the money for w^hiidi tho intriguers .scrambled ; cun estimatu tho eupabilitius of soil, and enjoy with unafleotod 

nor Avas tJiat tho only way m which iho country was injured by j pi,..,suri? the beauties of p.-.'ncrv. Without this interspersion o*' 
theinlluxof Ibreign money. Every one took lo gambling, and to J j„.,.t,onal talk the book might" havo been too elaboraUi to be 
speculate in the funds becamo the oeenpatiou of tliohe who might . ,H,pubir; but, as it is, tho ordimirA reader, while occupied with 
liuvo been expected to prize their pobitionns laudhohlera. Colonel ; mieedotes of llivi.s and cigaretlcs," will liiid himself affreeftbly 


Bakm inlorms n.s that he has known SeATial case.s ut landownms j decoyed into learning HomeUiing worth knowing aliout Tm-kcy. 
who hiivo been lovcod to sell llieir patrmiomes, or to starve the; Ck>kujel Baker also si. nietimc.s alrewa the arid patha of diyenaaion 
Citati's; they nt.u.iulilly rel.uiu'tJ, hfeiiu.se they had lost thou- Ihr- | the llo-wera of 6tru-i..a uhich havo the hi,;Ji luoi-it of bohig 
luiiua ill ilu- ;ia!uhlin};' ot thu 8tocl: Lxchiuin't'. V exatioua, tlioro- both p-oud and iio'A’. V\ it Ii two of tin . so »o mav end our notice, 
for.', as the cesB.tinu of payniont of inn..-i>t has been to the for.'i,i,n Colonel lialur asked a Kiilii-li missioriavy to the Tiu-kwb Jewe ifhe 
bondholder, it has been the only possible mode of moral ualvatioii h:id made any comeils. Hu replied cnutiouslv that he could not 
to the Iiuki*. I licy huNO been dnycn by baukruptoy into repent- >4av that ho had. Colonel Ibiker puslnM lor a nioie prociae reply, 
(uicu, and, according to (A)luiiel laiker.s views, w’iinid be only too ; wsJred how many convurta bus Iriend nctinvlly had at that 
glad to reenr to the path oi; rWbriu if the I'haiin^ could be given j ,uonieut. “ I cannot say that 1 havo anv,” was thu answer; « but 

thfim. What, w wuutod 13, ns Colonel Baker Uiinks, that li urn j w has one at Cairo.’’ Un aiiotlier omiriou Colonor 

fihonldboallowi'dlo tho Turk to show Ins concealed capabilities ; linker was informed bv an American morciiimt that bo knew a 
of improvement. Bnder prestmt circumatancoH, it is not Avorth i in Maceihmia wliero g^Ald stuck om of iJio rock, and that ho 


^dullao spend umcli time .n* trouble in discussing the arguments! hurt cut olf a pim^ of fcul id gold three inches long and as thick oa 
or or a ixanote possibility. j hk^tJiumb. i felt inditiwj,’’ Colonel Baker goea on to aav 

once heard one Amerman say to anothftp who 
had just beim drawing the long buw'—‘ Sir, 1 have no doubt you 


lions for Avritiug a book on I'biropeiiu Turkey. He ia iv soldier and 


ho is a, I armor; and all that he «avs on Avar and agriculture is speaking llio truth, nnd ihat^s a fact; hut if I was to mtsil you 
marked by exv'orience, thought, and good seaac Ho was expect- York, walking down the KiUh Avenue, arm in arm Avitli 

iijg) he wrote, that ft AVaa* with Kussia would l>® the upshot ol Auanhis and riapphiiu, 1 ehould lake you all to be of ono famih', 
tniB diplonittUc struggles, and he set hituself to think hoAV 1 urkey that I should.' ■’ 
could best defend itself. While allowing that Ituesia can bring * 

400,000 wal soldiers into, tho field, he does not tbinli lh.it 
Turkey otui get togetliov raoi^ thnn loo, 00 a regul^ troops in 
Eutrope; and even when kitigukr forces an 4 , recruits are i 
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SYMONDS ’3 RKNATSSANCK IN ITALY.* 

A t an unhappy moment in the liistoi-y of the United Slates 
■ n pRiriot was moved to say that Oohunbus might have em- 
ployed uis time much Initter lu some honest trade than in the 
discovery of A mw’icR. After readiug Mr. .Symonds’s Jievmil of 
Ltitmingj the second volume of his lieiummnci\ in lUily^ one is 
tempted to think that the IJuinaiiists might have b»*eu better 
engaged than in the discouTy of the ancient world. Mr. Symonds 
htis lieen moved by gralitufJo to writ© the history of thcrit iliun 
worthies who recovered for ns in iho foiirl couth and lifltM^nih 
ceniurica the everlasting consolations of tin) (irook and Latin 
classics.*’ Uralitnde, too, is tho feeling which the ixanleis of Mr. 
Synioiid-^rt work iiiuht clierish toward.s him. Ite has wuded 
through anui/iugfixpanscM>f tliedullcst.the dirtiest, the most I (‘d ions 
literiitui'e, through w'eary regions of bud Latin verses, ihrongli u 
wildernef-s of 101101*3 and amatory pootr}'', and has compressed tho 
result of hifl search into n goodly, but srill a handy, volume. He 
has noted tho tsseiilial facts of a com])liciUed movement; he has 
not sbrunk from repoarmg what most iiislnicled jHjoplo luiow 
already — the greatest of trials to .in ingenious wiilor— and he has 
compressed his sketches of the most allr.ielive eharaeteis into 
narrow space. Thins he has found room for a nmious and cuinpic- 
bensive judgnicnt of thonumanisis, and wo are compelled to doubt 
whether tho shades of these worihies will Kel as pr.itefnl to ^Ir. 
Symonds as his modtM’U leaders ouglit to do. He lies ovtcmiated 
nothing; ho has piveu the good and the bad : ..oU tho picture, on 
the whole, is one of the saddest, one of tho lllo^t huniilialing, in 
tile whole hi.story of literature. Of course no nm* (;au .seiiously 
regret tho discovery of tho “ e^ erlin^ting conjoint ioij.s ; but it 
is not llaltering to human nuliire that consolation bad to beh.mght 
so extremely de.ar — at the cost, that is, “f the, orgaiii/.ed corruptmii 
of society, and Iho deliberate and acknowledged choice of abomin- 
able lives. 

Mr. Symonds's first volume, Tite Ago of the Ihspofa, explained, 
as far as explanation of these things is possible, the rea.sou why 
culture grew up iu Italy like a iioisoimns dower. It-ilian society, 
in Bhorl, was deeply tainted with the shames of tho tyraunon.s lift*, 
not leoB deadly in the Italy of the middle aj^e-s tliau in the (ireeee 
of AriatotU*. Pleiisuro, we may say, had so lung been tho neigh- 
bour of cruelty nnd of evil, that eviai when pU'a.Huro ro^o to new 
boightfe of studious enjoyment, the old conUiL’inu clung to it. 
Etveu without the revival of letters, Italian s.«eh'ty was eornipt; 
but it was tragical, indeed, 1 bat all the life ol ihe reviial, in iis 
nature so goodly and excellent a lliing, shonhl be poUiit(Ml by the 
legacy of “ selfish tyrants, > iedou^ clerg y, and mca))abl« lepuhiic- 
Mr. Symonds’s new volume is occupied wdlli tlm .'betting f(»rth of 
this tragedy, which, wo may say wilh confidence, has never l>''fi)re 
been produced in so striking a manner. Alter a yirologu**, in which 
the darkne.ss, a.s far as clas.sicol Ic'.irning wcml, of tin* ot^s l)eioie 
Danto is described, Mr. Svmuuds bring.s in the lig-nre of IVtrarch. 
Perhaps it may be urged that more of the cl.i'^ical spirit wa*^ 
always in life — Kros naiMpieradiiig in medijoval g-armenlsas the? Jho 
dAmor — than .Mr. {Symond.s's skcLch w ould hi'lp his loader.^ to gm\s^. 
Blit with IVlrarcIi tho corisciou.s recognition of the (dd w»/rhl, u.m 
of a world of men, nut of beings mi^ty and magical, cliu truly begin. | 
In him, too, as our author docs n«)t >lmnk fuan declaring, the iiri- j 
table vniiity, the uinealily, the hdic'f in tho power of wxud.-’, w'vo 
fault© ns luarked us they wore in the nutvemeiit wliieli ho com- 
meiiced 

Italian luimnniMii novcv lint the p«ovnf\il iiinnrsH of hi-, goniu^, and llu* 
value of hiy iofliicnco enn iMily Im M|)|iri*( iat<*d ulicn tlic time arri\t tin 
summing up the total uchievomont ot the llevA\ul. ll iviii.-ilns lo h-- i.*- 
gretted that the weaknesses of Ins ehni.u U*r, his yuTsoual |iretensn*ii .‘iml 
nterary idealiMi!, were inoro easily iimhilctl timn Inn iitreiit,th. lVti.iieir< 
tigotism diirei'cal widely from the iiisnh nt eoneeil tif Filelfo and (he ped.'ivu’ 
boasts of Alciato. Nov did his entlmsinsm li»v anliriuily de^eaeiale. h\e 
theirs, into a nicro uncritical and servile wor hip. His luincim-'ni \v;h In-ih 
loftier and larger. He never forgot that t’liri'^tianity w^as im advaiiee ij|Kiri 
Ihiganism, uiul that the accoinidishcd man of leUer.s inu>t acrpiire the < iil- 
turc of the Jinco iits without losin-; the virtues or .saeiiliring tlie hojies ot a 
ChiiMtinn. If only tho humaiirsls of the Ilenaissanie could have pi e.sej veil 
this point of view intact, they would have avoided Die worst eiils of the 
age, and have aecured a nobh r liberuiion of tlic modern rea.son. 

In the bistoi*y of Petrarch as a scholar the most touching im iiicnt 
is that in which ho deplores his inability to lead ihe maiiiisi iipt 
of Homer which his pupil in humanism, Boccaccio, lia<l procured 
for liim. Mr. Symonds gives a sample of the I.aliu version of the 
Iliad by Leontius Pilatiis, through which Petrarch had tu di'^ci-ni, 
as best he might, the genius of the Oreek a^ic. Tiie lines mo irom 
the prayer of Lycaon to Achilles (Iliad, x\i, 82) : — 

^iiv av fl€ Tffjs cV Xfp(Tltf tBt]K€V 
Motp* 0X07 • fieXXa ttov inr^xOfcrOai Au TrciTph 
‘'O5 fjL€ (TOI avris €b(i>K€ ‘ fjnwvduhuv fte /re firgrjp 
* Vilmro Aao^dr;, Svydrrjp "AXTao y/powov. 

Here 18 the version which IVxjcaciiio wrote out at the dictation of 
Leontius : — 

Nunc iln’um me in tuis ninnihnst posnit 
Futum diwtructibile. Debeo <hIio e'-sf .lovi patri, 

Qui me tibi iterum de<lit, mi;dn» cuir|uc, mo iiuter 
tionuit Lathoi, fitiu Altai sonis. 

Among the scholars inspired by Petrarcli few did more to spread 
Itbroad iho taste for good Latiiiity thnu ISalutato, who, us secretary 

* M^Haitsance in JtaJy: ihe Jievivitl of I eanJng. by J. A. Symonds. 
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to tho Signory of Florence, took a pride in writing epistles, des- 
patches, and even protocols, in the best Latin at to (^tnniRnd« 
Uiceronian phrases oecame part of diplomacy — a service in which 
they can do little harm, and arc not likely to he overworked by 
llie task of expressing too much, A greater secretary was that 
Apostolic one, Poggio Bracciolini, whose account of hiints after 
Mss. in convent libraries Mr. Symonds translates with great 
humour. Quinliluin^ for instance, was found at S. Oiillen in a ter- 
viblo atato for “ a man magnilicxmt, polished, elegant, urbane, and ' 
wdtty,” iio\v right sad to look upon, and ragged like a^condenined 
criminal, with rough beard and matted hair.*’ Perhaps the most 
plcuhiiiit a.spect of tho IliiiiKini.‘?la is seen in this, their hunter siage, 
whofi they were following up every trail that could lead to a manu- 
si.Tipt, au<l were setting freo tln'so brown and precious .scrolls from 
tlieir gaolers, Iho monks. It i.s easy to sympathize with the ex- 
citement of the chase, ami with the erithusiaam of moii who spent 
tin ir li\e.s and e.siates in redeeming the Uoinans and Crocks Irom 
damp g, arrets and cellars. Naturally the eager scholars could not 
bo sali.^lied with the copyiMs in an .age which, as Potrarch com- 
plai'jed, examinoil cooks be fine permitiing them to exercise their 
cruft, bnt allowed any one* who cho^i to call hims(df a copyist. 

'I'ho appointment of Clirysuloras of Byzantiuui to tho chair of 
(ircok at h'lorcnce (1396) was a ni(».st important moment. That 
(ir»‘ck should be taught was much ; that it was taught at Florence 
in.'idu lilt* tu’A'n of Dante the mother-city of the Uenaissauco. It 

to J'doivncc tliat the main jiart of tlieprakse of revuing lettom 
i.s due, as becomes plain when Air. Symonds analyses the 
services of various Italian towns : — “ Florence discovers manu- 
Hcri}>ls, founds libraries. Icarus ( Ireek, and leud.s iho movement of 
the lift cent b century. Naples criticizes ; Ivoine translates ; Mantua 
andFemuaform a system of education ; \ eiiice commits the litera- 
ture of tho cliKssic** to the pre^s,*’ though tho first edition of Ilouicr 
was printed in Florence. Out of all this industry, pefhap.s tho 
aspect least familiar to Fnglish readers is llio (*diicational ellort of 
X'itUiriuo da Feltrc. Italian youths were never sunk in ibe sloth 
and scholasiit! stupidity of ( larganlna before be knew Ponucrates ; 
but in ViltcH‘iiio they found even a more admirable iiislruetor than 
the ideal tutor of Ihibelais, Ilia life, maket: a sunshine in that cx- 
(?e(*dinglv shady place, the chapter vvhicli is conceriitd wiili the 
abimiinable Boccadelli, and the scarccls less di.agiisling pedant 
Filelt'o. The works of the former poe.l desi*ive, alter Sir 
ThojnaK Ib’owne, a place in no catalogue but that of Jlell. Tho 
eliarai’lci* of \*ittorino is iu umialile contra.st: — 

Wbollv ikMioatcd to Ilic r.aics of ti'lu king, ami iiiou* anxious to snvvivT in 
tlx* good Ikmool’hiN .sckohir.s tluiu to .*-ii‘cu;'^ the iiuiuortalily ol Jiioratuu*, 
\jlloiir.o I)c(jiica1 lu ll no writings to pof'IcMiy. lie lived loaluik’ anil 
ki'i'lv 'lid jigi* ; feid uken he died, in 1446, it was foiiml llial ikeillii.^trioiu 
M-lu.I.ii, ;i(tri 4*iijoviiig lor SO iniinv vears the liltei.dity ol lii-i |iimL-elv 
j) limit, Icicl not aei-uimd.’ited i*nowg)i moiiry to juiy lor lus mvn tniieriil. 
W'li.itcvi'i he [loSH’s^ed he s|'('ri( iii rharity'diiring his liletiine. iru Img to 
tho Kindness ol lus liiend.i to hniy him when dead. Few lives of whioh 
thiji* is any uvord in hi.* lory nie so jierfecily |naisewoi-| hy fis \ iltoiino’.s ; 
lew men h;iv'c iiiore. noblv h*tdi/.(*d the idea ol Jiving li>i Ilio liighesl ohjecls 
ol iheii .u;e ; few htivu sueceedt'd m ki'i-ping theinselvo.s .sO w holly iiic-jtotted 
bv' the viee.'fl of the world around them. 

This iriMiigulav praise, especially whenwon-inembcr I hatthe infamous 
cliarmder of Poli/.iaiiu made it itnfiosMbh* for tho Meilici to le.laiu 
him as a couiulciitial lamily tutor. 

Not the least attraclivo part of Mr. Syumnds’s volurao is formed 
by the series of portraits of distinguished scholars who are to tho 
ninjorily of readers but tho slnulows of names. One may regret 
lhal tlm large scope of iho work make.s it necessary that most of 
tlie.so portraits should be. comparatively alight sketcheH, Tho idea 
recurs that Mr. yyinonds might possibly have produced uioro por- 
maneni cll'ects by “ Studies ” of the sumo dimensions as those of 
Mr. I’nter. lii this voluine, for example, there is decidedly loo 
little .‘^;ii<l about (Bovanni Pico of Mirandola, possibly because his 
portrait has Intoly heou draxvn by unolhor hand in a masterly stylo. 
\\ 0 would willingly have heard mom, too, about Aldus Mauutius 
and the Aldirio Acadeiny, though, in that direction also, M. Didot 
has forestalled re.searcli. X\’e grudge tho space occupied bv [leople 
like D'igidio Canisio, and even by a favourito of Mr. Symonds, 
ami a pleasing vcrsiiier, Flaminio. Of pleasing versifiers the 
Beuaissarjco had abundance, and nothing snort of a catalogue can 
give all their nanie.s and defunct performances, which tnily can 
j e.vhijarato no mortal.” llapriily Mr. Symonds has found room for 
; tho last of tho Alexandrian Plalonists, a man born out of duo time, 

' who should have lived in tho society of which Plotinus was the 
' Jolin.M^n, and Porphyrins the too brief, hut delightful, Boswell. 

• Gemistos Plellion was well worth the trouble of rescuing from the 
dust of libraries and tho hands of the industrious Fritz Bchultze, 
to whom Mr. Symonds owes the greater part of bis facts about 
this philosopher. Born at Byzantium m 1355, Gemistos was 
attracted to the Moslem Court at Adrianoplo by Elissaios, a learned 
Jew. His religious ecliicjition was mixed enough to have satisfied 
iho eclectic IJehroniiis of Spirulim; and, in the midst of Islam, the 
Jew taught Gemistlios “what then passed for tho doctrines of 
Zoroaster.” The pupil became a judge at Sparta, and had leisure 
to invent an ingenious and highly absurd theosophy, of which the 
chief feature was the mixture of formal logic with the theology 
of orthodox paganism. This promising ally of the Greek Church 
was sent to the Council of pWence, where he found himself a 
person of importance, and even gave Cosmo de’ Medici the first 
idea of the Florentine Academy. -From the visit of this belated 
mystagogue Mi. Symonds deduces the Platonic influence that in** 
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«pired the devoted Mawilio Ficino, tmd through him Rcuchliii, 
Melanchthou, aud ultiwately Germany and the world. 

ilunymiam at Jvorae is a less pleasant spectacle than humanism 
at Florence. The flower was not native to the soil j loaridug was 


writes Hezlit^ in the Hound TahU, and tho phrase hns been 
serviceable to Awory's memory. It forms one thoeo oonvoni^t 
labels which are regularly afhxed to their wares by secondhand 
booksellers ; and wo douot not that many persons have bouffht 
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an exotic • and the erudite Pope Nicholas V. surrounded himself j copies of John Bunch in the hopo of linding Umt the spirit of the 
with the most abandoned of literary swashbucklers. The conflict 1 French humourist has retninoil his original vinour after the tnvns- 
of Filelfo and Poggio is as dreary as that classical duel of dirty j migration. They will bo so far disappointtd. 11 a/lilt, though often 
words which Horace has thought worth recording. At the Court an acute aud vigorous, is apt to be a vt-ry unsafe ciitic. He never 
of Alfonso of Arragou the enthusiasm for learning seems luonj | allowed a podiintic regard for accuracy to Linder his use of an 

incisive phrase. The cpigniui in queation is chjir.vcteristic of ’the 
utu’^criipulous and slapdii.sh m^-lhod in which he soinetimes in- 
.'I'liH I dulgcd. Jt serves to murk certain peculiarities of John Dnncle ; 
in that j and Iho reader of Tlazlitt's chsuy may probably think that it 
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simple mid pleasing : 

■Jh'«'cnr\elli himself professes to linvc euved an illuesfl of Alfonso h in thr< e 
days by reading aloud to him (lurtius’s Life of Alexander, 
pniidun for tho antique assumed the romuntie eloiraoit r 


age. When the Vciietiaii.s Kiiit him ono of the re<eiilly dise.ovcrod b<<iR 
of Jdvy, ho leceived it like the iclie of u tisint; mu rmild the fears of his 
^hyncian prevent him from ojieninKund readin^^ the MS. of Livy foi wjirded 
f»om Idorciicc by Co.smo do’ Medici, who was then suspcetcd of wijhiu^ to 
poison him. 

Probably tho tno-st brilliant and attractive page of this volunn* is 
Mi\ 8ymond.s’H sketch of tho character of Lorenzo de’ .Medici, tho 
cpitoino of Ills ago. In no part of thirf work aro tho good 

and the bad, Sjilcndid and lurid as they were, of tho J ienais.s moo 
brought so closes together. Nowhere is the tragical conuo.uon and 
contlict of passiotis worse than those of Paganism o)i one side, 
and, on the other, of a conr-cions life full of knowledge and 
iiksight, more plainly to bo discerned : — 

It was tlio duty Italy in the lifiiv'iith century imt to rfli‘.;h'ns ! 

or (■f>n‘*litiitiouitl lilxTty, but to rp^ll -i itati' i iilrure. lli-toiv tin* di^a--lroui , 
Wfir.'i of invasion Inid begun, it ini^ilit ui>ll havL* .M-iMiicd <‘V(iu to ptanofo, .is i 
fhnngh hloi'omv m'vded a MiVt'cn.is iinuT t iian a Camillus. 'Hu udeiv. ilm ■ 
pviiii'.i' wlio ill his own per'nou eoinliiii‘'d all aecoiniihshmonl:, who lviu*\\ hy j 
.s3’m}iatliy and foiiiiscl how to stnmilatV tie' octims of mro soporior to him- 
.solt in 'pedal ait.s and sdoncis, who spmt his fiifii.K' la\i-.hly on work' of 
public usofultU'SB, whoso palace hinncd Ihn rail} ing-point of wit and loniii- ! 
in;:, whose council i liumht-r was the scluad of slaU'sim'u, who i-xpiossod liis 
aac in every word and ovci v act, m Ins vicis and his virtues, bisiumiM .enl ' 
gcmTouii deeds, cannot ho fairly jmh;rd hy an ab'tiaft stamlard of ropnbh- ' 
can morality. U is novcrthclcMS trin* that Lort-ii/o eiitts'bl»Ml and onsluvi'd 
floiTUoc. At his death he left In r socially nioie dissolute, politn allv | 
noakor, intolloctuully inoi’o liko hinis('lf, ihan he hml found her. llchul | 
nut the jj^reHtuess to ri.so above tho spirit of his contui y, or to inako hiiiisrlf 
tile 1*01 icles instead ol the risistiatiis of his ropiihlic. In othor woids,* lie 
was adequate, not aiipeiior, to lionaih.-anoe. Italy. 

It is iuipo8siblo to follow all the story of declimiig power, of ; 
wciikuoss flhovvn in the frigid Cliristiun jioetrv ol' kSuiinvzzHro and ' 
N'ldu, no lc.sH than in tho HluHneles.^utvd uf Fnicastoro. There nro 1 
moinoiili} when one is inelined to think tlual, for tho author of u ' 
popular work, Mr, Synionds goes too minutely into tho morbid I 
pathology of tho Keuaisbanoe. Jlisbook ianotln .»u> uj(\ui 3 suitable 1 
to b« gi\en as a fecliool prize. No aecount of the period can bens ' 
complete fis Ibis ibwhieh omits that iiioibid and repugnant a^pect. . 
No L'lnglish wrilm* eerlainly has set Ibrlli so plainly tlie caii.‘'(‘s of ■ 
the docatdenco of Italy, tho absorption and oxtiuubtion of tlio foveo | 
that should luivo made her a nation, in pleasure, vice, and study, | 
iilwjiya voluptuou?, often vicious. None Juia pre.stMitoil so fair a ! 
just iheation of Savonarola afl the translator of laircn/os Oaroi\Ml | 
JLymn. It would be hard to match the completeness and appro- i 
prialeiieMM of live picture of Romes puniyhment in 1527. The ^ 
SpHiiirtids came upon the rich and learned city, upon the studcnla j 
and delicate livers, with the ruthless cruelty of (Iricntul conquerors, j 
In Air. Synionds's abstract of Valeiiauo a dialogue I)e Ltfnaionnn 
IvfcliutaiCj wo seem to read of Assyrian, or of Turkish, rather than 
of Luropeau criinos. VV hut ever vicious seeds had been sown in 


j fairly supported by quotations. Hut, in fact, the alleged lesom- 
blancft is of the niostsuperficiiil kind. Amory,lo go no farther, whs 
neither a humourist nor a satirist — w aUitemeut which may suggest 
tho inquiry how there could bo even an apparent likem.ss l)etwoeu 
him and his prototype. The answer is that buHivniery sometimes 
' coYf^rs a very doiqi insiglit, and, on the other hand, is .‘^omoliines 
I ns shallow as it seems. Tho fools at whom our ance.stors laughed 
’ might bo keen .•satirists, wearing their motley aa a proLoction, or 
1 simple iiiuocenti*, whoso abaurdily would move tho sympathy, 

I iii-skad of the smiles, of a more sensitive nge. liabelaiaa 
! gig.iutesquc merriment masks a most vigorou.s iutolJect. Poor 
i Amorys oxubvjranco of spirits conceals nothing, and, in fact, when 
I wo Iiavo read iiiuch of it, is apt to remind us unpleaefintly of the 
i delirious ravings of a liglit-headed patituit. Mu Bunchy how- 
ever, i:J ono of ihob(3 buok.s into wliich wo may fnirly dip for 
umnsemeut at odd hours. It is pleasant to pick it up in tho 
window of an old-laslnoned country inn or in a spare halWiour in 
some dusty lihrury. “It is unnatural to laugh at a natural,” SiU's 
Fkiller. “ How can the object of thy pity bo the subject of thy 
nn.stiiu()?” Perhaps tho aphorism .should protect poor Aniory; 
but wo may console ourselves by remembering that our laughter 
I can do no harm ; ho has been dead a long time, and his ghost ii^ 
beyond tho reacli of ridicule. 

I Of Amorv d life little is known, lie Wiis tho son of Councillor 
! Amory, wlio whs Secretary for tho forfeited estate.^ ih Ireland 
under Willrim III. The author was living in London about 
i the middle of the In^t century, lie published the “ Memoirs of 
! Certain Ladies*’ in 1755, and the two volumes John Bnmic 
'< in 1756 and 1766. The Inst takes thf* form of an aiito- 
i biographical novel, and probably coutuiii.s some vaguo roferonco 
to tlie l./*ts of his own life. In the “Alemoii's” he promised 
. to give some account of Swift, with wliom ho professes to nave hnd 
much communication, and here and tlure he makes references to 
sonic minor celebritio.s of the day, e.q3(‘ei:dly to Tolaiid and lV*pc'^ 
enemy, t.-urll, w hich would be curious if we c«>uhl be in the least 
conluient of th(*lr aiilheiiticily. Fiction and liw*t, however, are 
blended— if indeed there is any substratum of fact— too oddly to 
justify us in placing any dependence upon these atatenionts. 
Mean while, if the facts of Amory ’.s life are obscure, his character 
, is sullieienti} levcaled in hi.s writing’s. 

j Tho opening o\’ John liunvh inti’oducca us to Amory at Oxford, 
stmlying nhilo.sophy, history, niathcmaticri, and the Oenium tluK 
j Ono tine clay he starts belbn* .sunriso on a .shooting expedition, and, 
I finding himsolf hungry about nine in the morning', he spies a 
j beautiful man.sion, to wliich ho immediately proceeds, having by 
i the W’Hv to descend a piecijiice at tho risk of bis life. 'In the 
I garden* lie finds a venerable gentleman and his daughter. The 
daugliTer, a young lady of exquisite beauty, appears , surrounded 


Italy by the humanists, had blos.soiued and borne fruit in Lome ; TT 0 “ 7 ^ 

and" there, tho Nemesis of pride mid insolence, and godloniies.s of ' fpi \ miuiL ica lus iimien s, 

,1,.W . b,,l. fon, !„,»?• U,. ti. .‘tlS 


of Home is a dramatic chnoucjnciii of what was, as we have said, 
-one long tragedy — the recovery of freedom of tlie human spirit, at 
^ho hands of men wdiose owm spirits were somehow often ruined 
4 ind degraded in tho eflbrt of emancipation. 

Mr. ISymonds’s volume is perhaps even more successful iu its 
•ofl'cet as a whole than iu Uio treatment of details. He has 
had often to repeat what was generally known, and ho 
has overcome the natural disinclinaticta to that task. His 
style, wo venture to think, is improved by tlio absence of highly 
wrought and somewhat declamatory passages. Everywhere it is 
perfectly clear, and unfavourable criticit-m must limit itself to 
noting the too frequent use of well-worn ligui-es. The torch of tho 
lampadephoiia might have been loll unlit, the swan need not have 
chanted once more the death-song of classic poetry. Excellent ns 
it ks by itself 08 an addition to general culture, tho volume will 
probably gain when road in its proper place, iu connexion with tho 
author B works on Italian art and Italiin literature. We are the 
rather inclined to this opinion because tho full merit of IVie 
JRcvival of Learning Ixardly disclosed itself till we had finished 
tho last page, and looked back on the whole argument of the 
^jriticisra, which forms a well-propnriionod work of literary art. 


JOHN BUNGLE.* 

^ rtlllE soul of Francis Babolais passed into John Amorv, tho 
JL author of the life and adventures of John lluncle.^' g>o 


* Thi Life of John BunckiK^q, * vola. Londoni 1766, 
concerning the Liven of Sevemi Ladia of ^ 


Londun. 1769. 


Greflrt Sritnin. 


and reading a Hebrew 
was the lady’s name — pves 
le cream and extraordinary 
bread aud butter.” Her father retires, and ho immediately infornfa 
the lady tluit lie believes himaelf to be in love with her. She 
replies by deprecating idle ompliineiit, and instantly oska his 
opinion as to tho origin of the Hebrew langunge. Tho philosophical 
dnscussion which ensued is fully rcquirted, and in the evening the ex- 
citable llunclo malics a second declaration of love. “Charming angel,” 
he says, “ the beauties of your mind have inspinjd me with a 
passion that mu.st increa.«o "every time T behold tho harmony of 
your face, and, by the powers divine, 1 swvar to love you SJi long 
a.s heaven shall permit me to breathe the vital air.” Miss Noel 
delicately evado.H the subject by a discussion as to the history of 
the confusion of tongues, and Hutchinson’s theories upon ditJecis 
of Hebrew. Such is her eloquence that, when sho ceases, Bunclo 
snatches tho beauty to hi.s arm.s, and imprints half-a-dozen kisses 
on her balmy mouth. This, lie says, gave “very great offence”; 
but she forgives him, and he sings a song about “Almighty love’s 
resistless rage.” It is not surprising that lluiicle is soon engaged 
to his Unmet ; but we are a little taken aback when, iu the very 
next pagvi, Alias Noel dies of the small-pox. 

Our surpriso, however, is duo to our ignorance of the amaslng 
vivacity of Air. Buncle’s character. Wo soon become acciistoinod 
to such events. The performance is repeated no less than seven 
times in the courso of tho two volumes. To stumble upon a too 
^untry house, to find in it alad^Pof exauisil© beauty and nmazing 
intellectual accomplishments, to marry ner offhand, and bury her 
in the next page, is Buncle’s regular practice. He tinishes his career 
as soon as he begins it. He goes to see a certain Dr. Stainvil, who 
has a lovely wife. On his entering the room, Dr. Stainvil gives 
him a lecture on the use of tire Spanish fly. As the lecture ended, 
the Doctor “ dropt down dead at ' once. A nirefaction in his 
stomach, hfy the heat and fermentation of what he bad taken the 
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lugbt bjfoM at aiippej, duatroyad him ” ButipI«, alter indiilpug m 
bouw relloolioitR upoii Bialiop j^aw a ihturv ol the hlc< p of tlie aoul 
after dt^th, ittforrufl Mrii Stanivil of lid huabaTid h death Alter 
ft ** decent tribute of U in to la^i im moi y —due, as it la observed, 
to a man who hiHllott hr r ill 1ih piojiLity ’-Iho widow sent loi 
IhlTicle next mouun^ eu il | to n him hm ll iijirei s and 

the hooli leiuop huu p s d r i a wiu who mnkts him hippicr 
than ho had d u'* b cn 1 ) i \lii h must imount t) i lehutv 

ittconcen nbly yu tt jul* I Wo (.m oid> hope lb it it lasted 

lonpjor t u in 111 j rf \ i > i u i m d I li ])pi ions 
liuneli , I V io tlii.t ’ 1 I ! j mav b( i Intlo smpu id it bis 

facility niiionu^ ii i puss i> cm lusudv that it is im- 
pofibiblt 0 1 ll a i\i I 1 i will iiiuht b a Innuwoi iii 
whtii 1*. 01 1 ill id i no iiij L to do wi b iIk will 1 thin 
il Hill hulln d b«.hu m il id Monosd, at la n pi ^ ibly 
'‘bmilhin^Mlio liil ii\ m of puuh e, iitl w« uld hi sill^ Vnd, 
lunllv, as Buiie^ h lb t Iim t ithoi h islslo foi hu i li_i nis pt u- 
liurihos, ind had n tli Tl^« to diptiul upon but hi n lu li\, he 
i( i)u ^iiy to ^ ^nii the luniit <l llu tu i i < h >oiij 
wiiitiftn who L lino m Ins w i\, all« i h liul biiiii I i wi II is 

not to Ik* euppi d Iosmim.p, that lu ilid n l ln .1 iii^ i t 1 

On f 1 d illi ol out ol liswivt** tiwli in li li 1 i ill - 

duoed hini*- ll in 1 pe\ni pV(.h\Mil nils | in p i/ 'i/, 
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siblolirid 1 pi** n I d 1 j u I ii t him >1 ih hi h puns 
of llio dn \s li wi P) ijuui UiMiu , nl v s ui m with 
moiix*) ''H I'll ih i ol ( piiu n till liis o d (Mil s i ix n 

piuiiui 1 In 1 the 11 i(^ ft lliuM n Iniiul 1 iii s u i wul 

enou_,h m iioiu li 1 « c in i n u^iils^i il iM (u 

tlioiUHiul-i lu hid piiu 1 ly lii^i \i_ d wn Ih i ni di i li 
huiidiy Tid a lu lit \ ilJi i i iil> ill ml I < [t th I l! 
hid on bi I us, Mil i , n I sitings, iml i i ti i 1 i 
buniod ion «h li ii inh Ih ^ lli wt it i i i nd < i u 

diwnbirtb h II -^soUw (I 1 d by hi jitit i tl ii 

ndiiip' mill J a lu ll 111! Ik 1 ipt lus h i i iil) i h hllid [i u 

and was o i'» ni ’ i y lUo n hi „ ml i d < u i j I ‘ I i is i 

twt, he dd ‘will Ml ftjy (iiiKHi X u> I tin tlin Ml j 

1 1 in } to It 111 h ll w 11 I I u 
il mux 1 1 si d ll t wt h u«. I ou 1 ll w X t > 1 1 t l\ 1 It -> 

< I n pun i t I !i ll I 1 lu L IS 111 1 td s jm il n < u i nitii ii 
jn tb en 111 isi 1 i t i iliiir Innluu/ in I m ui vi i •* hut 

till siiipili) i unUx b ll s up n xs i li lliiub is j Kv y ii Uiiv 

bw iiupii J id Lt i I i nliin < liiu llin s la 1 1 s L util il 

woiiKniiilli pi ’ pi Jill Is Ou jijil u f )iu I iiiidh 
bt XV lib \ i h Ills I nil! hu ml i i li iii a s bo , n I 1 1 

llu iiinLiuiiu hhi i\ IsujMis i io ( u I lun i lui t x <l sk 

All JJJH iipi 1 'Mil, JliM lal touwi i.n i ( bill ll n » t | 

It had, IS hi »bii\i , ihlii! i l U I i ii h mu 1 , i l ih 
luon S) I ll h ml , 1 i |)td i fcti 11 ol ] U( h ui u wliiehw 
ins< iilitd a 11(1 ull < lu I 1 up II ll 1 U Mu I m ul 1 1 | 
rtJhaion muht bi n •» lulwilh ut i lu b uu oi p mix i i 1 1 i\ \ i 1 
Aledit ilitii s « 1 P lu T ^LmiouN lb v i m uUi i> tip 
c«n\entioiul ( ^h i nli-ttuluiy ilu.t i pi x i ithn lil uU lo 1 1' 
canfcuined in ny qiuiiliLx Ol luhiu Imil lu w x ,11k is > 

much in M n hum U lli it any oia. w ii i oj ui I th b ji K it i iiidoiu 

would b« fill iiiousliKily ti lliiuk Ihu I bid (him d up ai a 
thiituian rnitidothii i iluphi (t 1 ib I n llu wildti [lut 
ol I ngland a buiidu d yum _,iw«ielull, il xm mix lint Join 
IJtinMyOiMW vu’m iiisiitulniis in tlu iviiuti Xdlh\»ol 
Yoikshiie tin lo w u jinux(.iiii umitus wniih xxu ib ml iill- 
waybetwi in llu3 Unu 111 ( dholici MMjUaiillli mod* m so( i ihslu 
bodies. Ouetoiisiuii of iiu u, luot i i oi wouuu, iiul i Ihirl jl | 
** iiMiiried liiu On uimillv, >0 i bumit is to It f u li j 
living in a ‘Mxild iiul bt i ilihd ,^ 1 iii ( is Ihimh ilw ly I 
Bpclla the word) IlLiinits^ n oul s, and nuns, if tlux ue so | 
to be calltd, Ml ipU« in tins uiiiubable < in mu-i uite, 
tliflt they IniMi b( I n (ouxutod io hint iiuihmi Ii mi tlio Pins 
^ of the Ivouuh 01 J ri lisli OIiukIh , iiid t ilu tjitioiim 
Jilensurt^ in ( Npomuhu^ tlu ir m ws at il K in tlu slxb ot 
the lurditutiou dutt V i<?diiiilo ktklon o lumd \iiu)jx , in 1 ict, j 
BiciiistihiM s ll llliohPol ( hiibb uiid liluid h till Inm- | 
wll, hbo H mo ll a ‘ ( bn i in d ist ’ , a ul it w mid appe i» that liia 1 
Lraiiie ll ul bipi muLh d faoiduul like tlu s» ot W In ion oi p »i 
mad WioK 1 1 ill tho tomso ot his ii illv ♦ \tpi ixi th td )|.,ii ii 
leading, tboudiwo ncd mt inqmie wluilui th md 

tho study au ll) boK^ mb das main i ibt c ui'-e and PuP kiix- 

Jhow hisNvuP h* c Ibo numUi^of llu "C quur (vpum.mlu 'i, i e 
ftUaidleuI 1 1 it ill ms , till y com pus* diistu pi im is aiulujoK'o ^ 
Amory by then i nowhd^jOot fUluew and thmi lnuduuily with 
tba leiigiou oi Natuu Ono youjg l^dy m tho “ Ah moirs, ol the 
earlj ngoof olevtn, prove* to him tlm reiihly of space aad lime, 
ftti4 Bhowd thr Wiing ol her argunienis upon 1bi a pnoi i pioot oi 
tlie God. 'iboso of i»pei yiais aie o(pially iut*lhgeut, 

bondeB wuig ftC(|jaii'ed 'Viut loiowledge oi Hebrew, EngheU 


htera^uio, inathonaaties, and natural history. It may bo lemarkodr 
In piasing, thit \inopy w amongst the cm host and moat ardent 
devotees ol woman’s njhts, ftud tho perfxict intellectual e^iuahty of 
the huvefe, thnuvh xvc lufu that his imthoiity will not be of much 
sen ice to mud in adxocatcs ot those doctinus 

llio tlu olo-ri* ll liicubi itions whuh till so huge ft pait of rfuAn 
liumlt alio uoi 1* III IV lie gufs*f*d, very luely K^ding But hi£i 
touunumi ( s Jii\c a (ulaiu inuidi ntal inhustot nnotlui kind. 
They au itd, is wo hive sod, in the wild sumiy ol the 
Noitli ol ll lind s id \uur> mudit claim with soiru pi lusi- 
bililv t> 1)3 nm 11'’ t Hk liml disioxeuisul tht* Ixxutus i tno ; 
J iiiihsh 1 ibo'i lln windmiiigs hu clii* llv in the wild disliul ol 
I Suiiiuioii on ih bud* IS P A\ < stmoii land, Yorkshm, aid 
Du I ll I lit tl 11 s u lb it sum(3 people bold Ibe Valo oi Ke* wiiU 
I* 1 thi limst pull t oi xuw iQ ]n'’lmd ’ Hh piais Usd 

111 idy b I 1 sun^ bx a Di Dahoii in a dcsniptivu po *m 

but Du ml jieltis as ^till iiu u b jiutiful “ the lake, the bnokp, 
llu lull d bi ll i of tlu nil uiilm*^ mmntiius, and tile tuneful 
j ills «»l xMitci tiwliuh we I lino in Wedtmouland ’ In all ibo 

\x( lid, ll * lie kno xs n > m m gloiious ruial seem, and he hia 

1 * 1 in hi ll 1 Inr n d N )ilh and S mih, than most men living 

I ii'm 1 1 X Dll It 'I I Liii t 11 tl smuiy lu in lli it (pm r st \ lo 

ol stilt* l^iutmiintil m ( ll u u tl nslio ol Ills tmu , iiid h* uhtene I 
m In', (fi c bx llic lb Ul litv wbnh uu,.*>^ls llu distuibiii- m- 
IhuiuiHol i dis )uh N d luiiin ih iimls iii ur *^sib1c pi aks, 1 itior 
I ll 111 Si x\ 1 noH^ibi Idiis ll Ins to h lip (loin Kick to io( k ll 
tti p4 111 + lin n ( 1 (1 >wn ( hlls wbu h no hum in 1 lot has loi hed 
I) fii ll * hill hiiiisdl lu uiuK I 111 by Htnpciul jtis ( ill s, and 
I lips* tiU by lin imj: am i i ig opi iimf.s thioiuHi tho rocks liom 
xvlikh ho ( m ig( s up* n tlu tut d iiili ihitnuts of tho b ilx 
cmxtuts Ul I t iinlix hm (s babw, us m oiii diys a titvclki 
lui^hld* I pii XI umIv urn V I h 1* I pa ■* up the Vl| ^ He i 1(1 
d \Mi lilt ) 1 «p ‘sxvilbw-* bs i N e ul tha ayps raiiMlioux 

( u* » ( In ub IS in llu nuiiiiini 1 1\ r< i j ]>it ntly a \ i,.u 

I hi 11 t ) I u t in ill this llu 1 LiiDti ill 111 ill i Ih iik 

II 1 in i Ul 1 1 wh > ll is 1 1 111 \ tl tlu wihbi Noilu^hi bil «- 

i U ' 1 u 1 1 < 11 e »l til '•111 111 1 c i\( Ui b [ ol 1 ( 111] l U l jslK 

Plu ll LK t)U l>u llu V u 1 ) mo*’ UK lb* i lit * -i 

ihiiili I* ju tciuixiii w'ld D( i [h* * his \\ aid i in 
Ilx 1 nb ( s iny i i » I xxn I > k u il ( \ t i i ( 

\n 1 s lb 1 1) )dv n 1 in 1 u d i Kt( i but \ illi n f x n 

I it 1 1 1 J xiti mil I ml ll in 1 lx It xvill b n i i 1 > 
j pi 1 ll 1 tl II 1 ( ill I M( ll s coin u tlio I i\ I 

X id I las rtiN t Dill ill iJlil X I \iUi]uiti( , ih lu( 

in < 1 \ liin , 11 1 Ml 111 nt * I \i I ( d i \ ili ii ^ 

( biistin I J 1 1 n 1 1 1 1 M \ i 1 1 1 b 1 ( ! i i b iii 1 
1 ) iM (I t\ X I) I nuj tl K M i s n tlu \\ i tii P 
llu M * L 1 ivb ll Dixm w lii i \ ii iv >1 Ih pu ili i ' 
Opiiii 1 ll tix 1 ) ( 11(1 ins 1 I \i I 11 IS til I u i \ 

1 h u) \* )iis lJu 1 i s 111 nil H (1 tiLi Ll) h IX li u 

* vi t nicoitub ol \in ly li lUi nl llic ‘ t ibl* 1 iiyi-'* pic- 

hilt) tlu ( cn I xolu i 1 d *n idly lu u it ou vx li ikvu to 
til c utdit*' 

\y t Inx 11 1 lint \in(n In ui x* is bxi iidy dis ad i* dr 

W 1 IXl ll I I llu doul tlul l llx UK 1 lU (till I 1 ILCl I u ppi- 

fi ll 1 Ibnck m nil lik, xxlio \s uiilmkdx, i ut *l in 
bill ll will ind xxbiilm/XMNb * i P dji (isdvllu sum 

i inxtu c (f tb* )logy xv h aiu i ix in i A hutistm 

X y x\lu( 1 |(i nil* iiuimtlnllu 1 i bin th* licio ot mir 
X 1! i 1 M I lx nliiN in I is p )'■ i i 1 tlu onlx hut i bilo- 
, lix I'y i t, XM sui|*h , a III* ] at u 111 n a m iiu ii xxbtise 
ml ll ell lu jiMl 1 1‘ i iig oa t I Mi^ jl ‘‘initY Om m i tluf* 

X 1* 1 s ] ulKulii than jun xis ii u tun l\ ilHliUf’-uislnug 
Du b* ul I It I'^cn uuliuiln* •* I ul* i min totik to fxoxvn- 
u himsdl XMth s‘i iw m I d< d iimg liiai h to b an iinpuoi on 
i ( ip I, th X lukl limit) b •*011 *nfugb 0 1 piit tu il piU]* 
lb X ll m (d him il lu coumuUcl a iiiauhi, lud piibli lud hi'* 
b» 1 s iJ ])is mun i tcoJ ill* lit* I u> m-.t* 1 1 ol the honm ul ll joiin 
it 1* t ) tlu i h uiLiux *0 W( ikiu oS ih it wi owo the life ( f John 
Jiinuf J i b) k whidi now idixs w*m 1 d haxo b*.Lii dut* d lu in 
( oln X Ibtdi, piioielil lx,siippKSr, dbvthotue ol rd tix*s 
Ih ihii s iiuhul, it y\;i)uM K till i t ) six rliii xvo haxc ^uc**.*d*d 
mm an,,«.v*uour muimtnxMu the ti uL-xx iistcoat ul usptc 
tilalux iiiblndol th* mit nil lu idc, md tail a moo* in Vuioiy 
xx ukl will hooks mik ill) abMiid jii mi bat mu, though xvith Ic^" 
aupulicixl (vCccntuciLy 


Ivl M\0\ IDIK lATM* 

ri^WO ye us ago Air Almu t, ono ot tho pioft s'^oia in th(^ T'liivei* 
JL sitx of ‘St Ih tcnbui,'*, X ibit d India (or the pmpoao ol collect- 
ing On ut 1 M^sS ilo liHfl not yet givui to the woild a lull 
af * mil 01 citbei his. Uix Is i hi-> aupusiUona But while in 
Kiiiuion md (luihxsal, xvlnie ho ajicnt ihieo months, ho made a 
(oil chon of po) id a ids ami k„( iids, and ol tlu ^ ho has now 
pubisln.d i Ini'* nii lianslaiini Ot that jnctuusqiio IJiinaliyaii 
logi ri lie Hpe iks 111 Uinis ol high mhmriUon, conipiiilg tt xvith 
swit/( ilund, but Imdiug it still mou btiuilUul 1 10m Aljuoi,a to 
and l hence onw 11 ds tor a considoiable diHtanco, lie Un- 
veiled on iO)t, and w,i» delighted by tho beauty of thceceneiy, the 
excellence of at least a part ol the 10 id, and indeed by even tlimg 

• Indt/etkhiffi ^knzh 1 iegenjuif gptf [Iiuikia Tales aud bgenda eolloctod 
in Kuiiin u m 187*, k' 'J Muuut] bL lettubuig 1877 
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ElXlS^S'COMMEXTARY ON CATULLUS.* j 

rflO the comparatively few who know bow much room there hae 
- 4 - hitherto been for a thorough commentary on Oatulliw, and 
bow little propovtionato to his merit as a poet has been the 
labour bestowed upon him, we need offer no excuse for having 
taken some time iKjlure atlomptlug to i)ronounre upon the im- 
portant work of Mr. Kobinso]] >Vo might say the crown- 

ing work ; for, ijot to speulv ol‘ the little vidumo in which, yeav.s 
Ago, ho pointed out the lirllluuelical system which rcgulalod 
the metrical arranguiuents of Catullus’s veniiication, and of 
his translation (iu ib-yij in the metres of the original — which, 
if it did not always please the ear, at uny rate inlerpreled 
every poem, strophe, and liue in a prohuliJe and convincing 
mauritu'— -Mr. hillib published iu i8f)7 his reconstitution of the text, 
to which is now added a parallel volume of commentary, the result 
of at least ten years’ uuweiuicd and well-directed labour, lie has 
now don(5 all that scholarship can do towards restoring ( tatullus 
to the favom* as a Latin cLisaic which ho enjoyed till the lM‘gin- 
niiig of the present century ; since W'hich time nothing gicat had 
been attempted until Luchiuann’s edition of the text, in 1823, 
began a new era for those who had acfpiiesred in the slender 
furniture of Doering, though the sevcnteculh and eigliteeuth 
centurie.s had been lic.li in conimentarica of various degrees of 
value. J'erliaps a puritanic desire to banish t^itiillu^'s poetry 
fi'om education on account of its loo frequently rcllecling the 
vicious BeiUiments of his age and bociety had soniething to 
do with this; and the saiu»j feeling doubth"-^ still exists to 
some extent. Vet it is undeniable that thi‘re is a vast deal 
of true au<l even pure poetry in the lyrist ofAVToiia, from wdiom 
(as Mr. Lilia bliows) our 'iVnnysond and Jlrownings, as well as 
IShakspeare and Ueu .lonson, have transferred many beauties; 
while, as a study of language, composition, and inimitable 
.'.poiitaneity ” of dicti(‘U, tlie poems are invaluable. As to 
Mr. Lllis 8 work upon them, it is difficult to characterize it con- 
cisely ; one cannot explain in a few words how he has managed 
to elueidato in dettiil (vieh verso of each poem, and to wel<l thorn 
into a consistent wluih.s Lxcellent use has lioen made of the 
Qtuvsimu^fi CtduUinrit/! of L. Scliwalx), rovicwi d many years ago 
iu these columns, as also of the recent admirable study of M. 
Oouat on Catullus; and it is a great advantage to this Uoiuinen- 
tary that it has had Llio help, na to text and iutei pretation, of the 
eminent editor of Liicrenua, Mr. Munro, some of w’hose notes and 
illUelTJil ions have appeared in the Journal of Cia^iruil and Sacred 
Philology, Wo are mistaken if this (Jommenlir. is not destined 
to rank with that wriUn’s opiu^ wuunum of Luen'tius, and one or 
two other modern editions of laiti.! classics, as xvorks essential for 
the Latin scholar to master. 

Mr. JOllis s Prolegomena ’’ remind us that the works of liis 
author only escaped extinction by the discovery of a single imperfect 
copy at the beginning of the fourteenth century, which was Iho 
parent of all onr extant ^ISS. Although Catullus was from tho tii-st 
acceptcil by his literary oonlemporaries — c.g. Cornelius Nepos 
and Cicero- -'•quoted by his greatest literary successors, and long 
popular among Jiis countrymen, he was for centuries wholly 
unknown. As ]\Ir. Lllis notes, his book was “read and read 
through" at Romo in Martial’s day, and long after the Satires of 
Horace, whose odes and epodes did not supplant his lyrics, had 
driven J^ueilius from tlio hohl. The elder Limy quoted him and 
claimed him as a counlrvm.in ; the younger was his diligent 
student and constant i't‘iid»‘r, as also was C^uinlilian, whilst he is 
referred to by *SeiK!c:i,,Iuvei]iil, and Maitial. The last-named poet 
has loft n iiim (xiv. 19^) which couples two neighbouring lownsof 
(Jisalpino (jaul, Verona and Mantua, with “tho two jioets who 
rospectivoly represent the liighe .4 point <jf Roman imagination in 
tho Cicovoiiian and Augustan ages, Catullus and Virgil’'; and 
Mr. Lllis has not failed to reiuarli this coincidence, us well as tho 
action on tho ago just preceding Catullus of tlreek inlluoucea 
tending to an increased feeling f(»r literary perfection, llis 
hondecasylhibles, pure lambics, scazons and gly conics, are, as we 
can aatisfy ourttclves in tho caso of the lirst by comparison, perfect 
bv the bide of his severer and less iinished coutemiKuarics, though 
his sapphics and hexameters are hanlly so happy, and his elegiacs 
nro almost rude ; not altogether, it would seem, without some part 
of tho fault attaching to the Greek models. Mr. Ellis’s criticisms 
on Oatiillus’s diction aro as true and weighty us those on metre, 
Hiid ho distinguishes 'Iho poet’s debt to the Alexiiudrian writers in 

- A rare precision and perfection of fonu, while he was entirely free 
from their pedantry and sentimentalism, ^somo of his own peculi- 
luitiea are (^i) alight va rial ions of everyday expressions; (2; quasi- 
udoptiim ot prose phrases ; (^3) rapid change of person ; f4) I’ond- 
noss for dituinulives ; (5) recurrenco oi the same phrase in 
following lines ; (6) a liking for popular words, though his iiatiu 
is ever pure and iniarclmic. liffehort, Oatiillus’s genius is essenti- 
ally Roman iu its s’liuple luiall'ected speech and republican spirit of 
fixiedoiu, and it is in him alone of Roman poets that “nature 
and art blend so happily that w'e lose sight of either in the per- 
fection of the whole rusult." 

Those pages of the rrologomcna which discuss tho clironology of 
the poet's life and works strike us as having been most carefully 
.|lh»pared, though it may bo doubted whether the preference ibr 

» , C^nitntary on CatuUu,n, Dy Robinson Ellis, M.A., Fellow of 

Trinity, Oxfprd, late rrcivn?or of Lathi in University College, London* 

r Oj^ord : Gsrendoo Prci». 1876. 
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the prmnomen of Quintus Vests upon Buflicient authority to dts- 
lace •Jeroiuo's assertion *that it was Gains ; and Jerome sooins to 
avo been right also as to the fact of his age at death being thirty, 
though not in the dates of his birth and death, which wore 
doubtless 84 and 54 ji.c. On one vexed question, the ideulillcation 
of Ja'sbia with tho famous or infamous Olodia of Cicero’s oration, 
Mr. J'lllis ?ci‘nis lo have gone further to decide tlie matter in the 
allirjiiativo tiian any of his predoceHsors, and ho has hrouglit many 
of the later epigrams to bear on the controversy* Ihit we 
must pvocc?fd lo the Commentary proper. The lirst potMu, 
avldrvMSvd lo Cornelius Nepos, the editor is inclined to regard 
as a deiliciition only of the poet’s shorter and lighter lyrics, 
and not of tlio wliole luass of poems in various metres, to 
which the term “ libelJus " wotild be inappropriate. As tho wliolo 
collection may naturally fall into three fiections — the shorter 
lyrical, the longer, and the opigmtns— it is at least pluufrible 
that the poem “Quoi done lepidum, &c.,” refers only lo the 
first batch, whilst the fragment XI V. B, “ Siqui forte moariun 
ineptiarum,” may have hren part of another prologue, and tlio 
puoiu to Ortaliis, c. LXV,, a sort of dedication of the volume of 
elegies. It is true that this theory contradicts iho coiisonsus of 
opinion and the 6iinclij)n of Rentley, but it is not without reason 
on its side. As lo the identity of pasinr willi our sparrow, 
hazarded by Do Quincey in his selections (viii. <S2), .Mr. J’-llis 
disposes of tlio ((ueHtiunby the evidence of Beniardiniis Rcaliima 
in the si vloentli century, tiiat it w'as tlien the fashion of Italian 
ladies of rank to keep pet sparrows, ns, according to Mr. Browning, 
is the c.ase still. Iu ilealiiig vviili the lieautiful linos to his pinnace, 
Mr. J*illis lias had tlio advantage of Mr. Miinro’s analysib of the. 
po<‘in in the Vandnidge Jounial of Pducation^ though not alway.s. 
agreeing with him. In v. 1 5, wliorc it is made to say that 

1 rltiin.'i ox origiiio 

q’uo ‘itclissc in cnLiiniino, 

and where Mr. I^fiinro interprets the throe first words, “ From lier 
earliist hirthtime,” there is some weight in Mr. Ellis's ohjectioii (hat 
this .JCDse falls short of that which the wordscunvev — name]} , “from 
tho furlhoj«t point to which .she can trace her origdn not 
difii'cndiug from the mommit of birth, but aaceudinghy gradation> of 
memory from the present to the lir.-t germ oftniocxisteiice. In Ihi^* 
sense lie eites Corn. Nepos, /J//. J, “ romponius Atticus ab orignie 
ultima .stiipis Roinauje gener.ilus,” where ultima originc iiii .m 
rather e,arliest stock than earliest birthtiiiie. In tho .same pot rn, 
at 19-21, tho lines — 

L;e'va »-ive lU'Sfrrn 
Vocarct .uuii utnutiqiie .lupil'T 
Sumil sPcumliH inpulisscl ju 

are well translated and explained: — “As the breeze Rummoiied 
her right or lefl, or a favuuring gaio fell on both lier sheets at 
once.’’ “ The jacht boie her on salely through all woatIuTs, as’ 
well when llio wind blew only on one side, rc(|niring the sail to be 
shifted accordingly, a.s when it fell from behind, evenly on botli 
extremities of the anil, and w^as, tlim'efore, strictly speaking, 
^ HcenndiH.’ " 'l'hi‘ use of “ voenrot,’* applied to a shifting wdnd, in 
objected to by Laclnmum and Mnnro; but Lacbriuinu’s “ vagant" 
for rocant is, a.s J Ills Rees, loo archaic to bo Catullian. In the 
tiflli poem, lo Lcsbia (Vivamiis, men Lc.shu, &c.), an illustration is 
all’orited of mic of Ciitulluh’s charactori..tics in v. 3, where tho first 
two words, “ umnes unins, ’ enipha.vi:.o tlie otherwise commonplace 
“ a8.si.s je.stimare.” In viii. 14, another Lesbian poem, a very pro- 
saic and commonplace form, on the model of “nullua dixeris, 
nnllus moucas," Vc., “ cum rogaheris nulla,” “ when you shall not 
he asked for at allf is displaced from tho text by Mr. Ellis's approval 
of Statius’s enicndatimi “iiocto” for tho MkS. “no te,” whicli 
hovvever might, Ave think, bo justified. In tho fifth poem, above 
referred to, “ millia fecerimus miilta,"v. 10, is shown from.Iuvenal 
to stand for “ made up the number to and the use of “ conturhuro," 
in V. II, lo throw tho account into confusion, likened to 
(jivgaPf AH. vi. 4, 3. In tho amusing .scene where Varus’s mistiwss 
contrived to bring tho poet pretty fairly to hook about tho extent 
of his profits and losses on tho trip lo Bithynia on Momraiiis's stafi’, 
two or three helpful notes and explanations are given, it is tho 
teuih poem. And wlien the poet has been led lo make-believe 
that he lias at bust brought homo a litter and some slaves, and tho 
lady, as quick as thought, lo te.‘>t hi.s tnithfulnes.?, asks him for 
I n loan of them, Ihero seems to be so much dilHculty as to “com- 
woda," in v, 26 — 

tjuir.so, inquit, inihi, mi Catulle, pnulum 

Rtos coninioda : nam vulo ad ISerapini 

Retcrri— 

and its quantily, if an imperalive, that Mr. Ellis inclines to Hand's 
oniendation — 

Istos : eommoduni nam, &c. 

In this CRBO the verb governing “ istos ” is understood, and 
“ conimodum nam ” will mean “ for just in time,” “ as luck will 
have it,” I xvant to go to the temjile of Serapis. In what imme- 
diately follows, “ Mane me, inquio puoll® ” is the MS. reading, 
whieff Lachmann retains. Mr. Elliflr interprets this ironically, 
“ You may as well wait till I come,^’ “ There’s plenty of time for 
thatl” Not so fasti 

On Poem XII. and the reproaches therein contained to Adnius 
Pollio, elder brother of Horace’s and Vinril’s friend, for stealing a 
nap)^ of A sot given hiAi by his friends Veroniue and Fabullus we 
get in the pr^iminary matter indications of the not infre(}uent 
commission of this offence (Poem XXV. is on the same sabjegt). 
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which wft8 rencterod the easier hccauso, as the lUnnans reclined at 
meals on the left hand^ the moyeiaenta of that hand were eaumt to 
conceal* The custom was for guests to bring their own napkins^ 
which led to a fashion in them^ and to their being objecta of peUv» 
but perhaps conventionally tolerated, theft, like our unibrellus. in 
this case ine first words of ihe poem— Marrucine Asini, &c.— have a 
special point which may escape some readers. Afarrunwe refers to 
tne fact of Asinius’s native place being Teato, the chief town of 
itho Marrucini, a tribe on the river Aternus eulogized by Cicero 
’for their probity and high character (sec Cluent, Ixix. 197). In 
the curioiis poem (XVII.) in Priapoan metre, alluding obviously to 
soaio scandal of provincial notoriety, addressed to Colonia and 
its rotten bridge, there is good evidence as to the locality. 
Schwabe and Murotus incline to identify it with the modern 
Oologna, a small town a few miles east of Verona. This view was 
heldbyforo ^luretus by Alexander Uuarinus, who describes the town 
&B it existed in his own time (the sixteenth century), with tlie 
marshes between it and Verona, crossed by a VC17 long wooden 
bridge. Another poem fXXlI.), upon the poetaster Sutleniis, and 
liis utter dulncss when lio rpiits everyday conversation for his 
chosen hubby, ends in v. 2 1 with a reference to ^Esop and Babrius — 
Sed non videinus manticjo quod in lergo eat ” ; ** None sees within 
the wallet hung behind our own ” — that part of the wallet behind 
118 which contains oiir own vices, as the part in front does our 
neighbour's. Tho inantica was a double bag or wallet aliiiig ‘^fore 
and aft” over the shoulder, as we linve eeenaonio wallcing postmen 
carry their bugs. In Porsiufl, iv. 24 “8ed pnecedeiiti spectatur iiian- 
tica tergo,” by a slight variation, each cairies a wallet on his back, 
porcoptiblo to liis neighbour, not to himself. The alw'ays charming 
poem on Sirniio is ilone full justice to hy Mr. Ellis; its niceties 
(“ocelle,” “solntis curis,” ‘‘iic(iuieacimus ”) are noted and paralleled, 
and its last lines defined and made pliiin. They run 

rifmdotc vo«;niio, () La din' UTid;i', 

' riidvtc, ([uic»iuid (‘st duini c iu tunn<»rvun. 

As in ITT. i. 2, ” Irngotc— quantiun esl. liuminuur'* — so here tho 
construction of the l.ast verse is oquivahMil to “Laugh out all 
hearty hiu^'hter of my liomc." Erom tho fact 1 hat “ cachinui ” is 
soiuotiuicH Uh(‘d- -r.//. in LXIV. 273, of tho plashing of wavosr— 

w'.aa ]»n>hah]y led to iulcvpivt “ liUUi'h out, yo waves with 
all of ringing luug liter that is at hume'’; and, going upon some 
such ii theory of the scufec, r-andurwHS led to a similar idea of 
Catullus inviting the w'juea talaugh ; hut, as Mr. Munro hero agrtM’s 
with -Mr, Ellis, t/omi delines tho >v(jjd in i Is literal senso, and tho ad- 
juration is, as It. were, “ridote omiies vos cachinni qui doiui ostia.’* 

Poem XLIV, alTords notable evauipics of tho purely proso 
linos which occur in Catullus's doscriptions— c.<7. 5, “ Fui Jibentor 
in tua suburluma,” and, 1 1, “Oratiuiiem in Antium petilurem 
Mr. Elli.s ideiililies the Seslius of this poem with Cicero’s intimato 
acquaintance and Pompey’s friend. In c. 50, v. 18, “Nuncaiulax 
cave pjs, }»recesqiio nuslriis,” See., Jm sees somo ground for 
iServius's as.s<‘rti()n that tliere was an old verb, “ cavo,’* “cavis,’* 
uf the third conjugation— and hence tlio c(jmic imperative (ciive) 
pronounced rapiilly ns a monosyllable. One or two more liiippy 
conjecture-s luav bo quoted, la c. 55, descriptive of tho poet’s 
search, here, there, and CAory where in llouto, for his Iriend 
Caiuerius, a mun about town, it has always seemed labour lost 
to bunt for him in the booKshopa, even if “ libelli *’ (To in Circo, 
to in omnibus libellis) mtiaut bovJiSfalUj so early, judging 
tho company ho seems to have kept. Our editor sur- 
mises that it may mean plarard^ either giving notice 
of his elTects for sale, or (sportively) of himself as u missing article 
(I have tought for you in every place where 1 hove had a chance 
of hearing of missing articles). In tho Glyconic Epithalamium 
(XLI.) Mr. Ellis illustrates each phase of tho procession and 
ceremonial by the Homan antiquities, and pointing out tho poet’s 
delight in descriptions and similes borrowed from plants. The 
Amaracus of v. 7 he takes to be <ui exotic Oriental “ marjoram,” 
if OLO at all, and the white purthenic^ of 187 the ** convolvulus,” 
which Pliny calls “ parthenium.” 

Wo have said enough to give a notion of the helpfulness of 
this CommenlHry;. One or two instances may, however, bo 
added of th^ odit-or’s sHill in calling to aid internal evidences 
of dates for paidicular poems, and also one or two apt citations 
of modern pmallels for expressions and sentiments. Thus in 
c. 45 the date of tho “ Acme and Septimiiis ” poem is established 
as n.c. 55 (the year of Oaisar’s first campaign in Britain and 
of Crassus sotting out for JSyria), both by “ Mavult quaiii S3u*ias 
Britanniasque ” in v. 22, and by “ Cicsio veninm obvius leoni” 
in V. 7. The gi'oen-eyed lion became familiar to Rome this 
year at Pompoy’s Games at tho dedication of bis Temple to 
Venus Victrix, when six Imndred weie exhibited. In like 
manner the poem as to the search for Oamerius, above referred to, 
seems to date itself at 5511.0. (to which year most accounts 
ascribe the dedication of Pompey *8 Theatre and adjoining Piazza — 
though there is a Btory of a date three years later, 52 B.c.) Jiiy tho 
mention of Magni Ambulatio,” the niazza in quoBtion. To turn 
to modern quotations, we shall find Bon Jonson, in Cyntkia^a 
JRrtjc/s, V. 2, clearly imitating Catullus, XIII. 13 (“ Deos rgjabie 
Totum ttt te faciant, PabuUc, nasum *|), in his words, " Taste, 
smell, 1 assure you, sir, pure benjamin* the only spirited 
scent that ever waked a Neapolitan nostril. You would wish 
Toursetf all nose Ibr the love on’t.’’ ^ "IJ^ero, in Poem XVII., the 
young wife of the old man at Colonia is said to he Adservanda 
nigerrimia diligentius uvis,” there seems no doubt that Ben 


Joneon copies him In** The Fox,” All her am 

sweet Like the first grapes and cherries, and are watched As neae 
AS they are.” Another parallel in Ben Jonson might be cited. 
Poem LV. 1 2 (see p. 1 52), and, in the Acme and Septimhis *’posm, 
Mr. Ellis shows how our laureate has kid his Catullus to hearty 
by quoting Edwin Morris saying, ** Shall not love to me, As in the 
I^itin song I Uvimt at school, Sneeze out a full Qod bless, you 
right and left P” Another parallel from tho same poet’s In Memwitmi 
cornea in appositely for v v. 34 -5 of the Second Epithfidamium on 
the double name of “ Hesper-Phosphor.” There are also not a few 
(poAHibly unintentional) parallels in Shakspoare, as where, 
of the poem to Ou^ciliua, and the line “ Quure, si sapis, viam vora- 
bit,” Mr. Ellis cites, at Mr, Claytons suggestion, Henry IV^ 
Part II., i. I, “ Be seemed in running to devour the way.” 

It is with hesitation that we dissent from Mr. Ellis’s theory 
of Catullus’s dexterity in hia form of eulogy on Cicero (c, xlix.) 
It seems far-fetched to sujipose even a slight innuendo or re- 
servation in tho words, ‘*dis8ertis.sime Uorauli nepotum,” which 
he 8tty8,‘in his note on v. i, is slightly ironical. AVe see no reason 
in such un antithesis as follows in 6-7, ** pessimus— optimus,” 
to detect either an unreal humility or to suggest a suspicion of 
persiflugo. But these are Buiall matters. Of the book, os a whole, 
wo will only add that it uiaiiiUiins at its most advanced point the 
character ol our English scholarship. 


AMSTiaiDAM AND VKNICE.* 

( Second Notice.) 

B oth the author and the illusti-atov.8 of this volume have the 
nioril of a certain voracity, which does not, however, prevent 
tliem from recognizing the poetry of the subjects they have to deal 
with. iM. llaviird in his descriptions of Venice leaves the reader 
few or no illusions, and yot he is himself still very strongly 
impressed by corlain aMpccls of Veiiico and by certain buildihga 
or situations there. M. ( riuicborel, tho etcher, has long been 
familiar with Venetian buildings as material for his art, but his 
Nvay of loulving at them is not at all that of tho most popular 
painters of Vitnice with W'hum the public has been long familiar in 
the exhibitions. Wo all know how that city is usually treated ; 
how much poetry, or pscudo-pootry, is lent to it by artists, and 
how ttolvioni ihtjy give uh anything "like tho plain truth about the 
place. Another common custom of theirs is to adhere with 
liresomo fidelity to tho best known views, so that, although wo 
have seen liunurods of pictures of the Ducal Palace, there are many 
paits of the city of which we liardly ever get a glimpse. M. 
Gauchcrel lakes a pleasure in hunting up interesting little bits 
which have never k^eii drawn before, and in this way he enables 
u» to look about us almost as if wo were in a gondola. H© is a 
conipJtjto realist, and does not eiiiUdlish his subject ; but ho gene- 
rally contrives to select good material which coinpusea well, and 
ho shows it under a favouiHblo efiect of light, Tho book is plenti- 
fully illustrated with woodcuts, some of which are drawn oy the 
author. AVe cannot say much for the artistic quality of the wood- 
cuts, many of thorn being certainly not good enough for a volume 
of this kind ; but at any rate they assist the text by giving un int 
Ibrnmlion of a graphic kind on many points of detau. 

M. Ilavard Logins his description ot Venice by a few touebes ol 
colour. * A'^enico, he says, stands out in white and roae-colour 
against a dark bliro sky and upon an emerald sea, whilst Amsterdam 
is reddish-brown on a silvery sea and against a pale blue aky. This 
of course means that the prevailing or characteristic effects are d£ 
that kind ; but there are timea of exception. Tho sky of Venice ia 
not always azure, though tho sky of Amsterdam con never ia th^ 
latitude lake the deep ultramarine blue which it has at certain 
times of the year in the South. Another contrast between A^enico 
and Anisleraam is that one is a city of Bilence, a place for idlers 
and dreamers* tho other a city of activity and noise, a place for 
workers. 

Descriptione are very difficult to mana^ without makinff them 
tiresome, and M. Ilavard baa not escaped tliis danger in nis ds'* 
scriptioii of Venice from tho Campanile. It is exactly like a 
guiao-book, neither better nor worse: and then follows a long 
catalogue of places, exactly iu the same manner, yet contaioizw 
some intoresting facts. As usual, however, wo have to thank Mi 
Hnvard for telling us the simple truth. The w'ord palazzo can 
delude nobody who has been in Italy ; but an Englishman who 
translates it into “ palace,” or even a I ronchman who traoBktes it 
into “ palais,” is likely to incur some disappointment;— 

A ce met do ** pnlain ([tio do morveillcs onfanti^es par notre cerveaa I 
rmo do iCwTS dvuquds par netre imagination } Mnia on Italie, 11 fiiut singit- 
licroment on rabaitre. Toute maiaoa cat an pulais conime tout yeyagettr 
€st une K.’ci'ollcnco. On no regagne pas ml demeure, on roatre dans son 
palais. Un employ^ k quinzo cents fironcs est logd duns un palais. MaUde 
inline qu*il y a fagots et fagots, il y a aussi des pakis de tout calibre et d© 
tout aspect. J’ou sais ouelqncs-uns dans des ruellei kfoctes; sur des omlaux 

{ uiants, (lout les marailles lezard^s sont oouvertes eorie deUipra,dont 

es balooQS ruin^s menacent los passants. Lear aspect aorditk ei xepons- 
saut ies kit dviter avee soiu ; pour lion au mondo on n’y voudrait entror, k 
plus forte raison y loger et y vivre. Ce u’en sont pss moins des palais, et 
JOS hOtes peu susceptibles ces taudis vermonlus se croiraiont fort amcln- , 
dris si on lour parkit do lour mulson. lics palais du Grand Canal na sonl 
p(»in^ hoareusement, dans co css. Leur position sur le Carso vdaffien lea 
pr^^e de Fabandon auqucl tant d'autres sont livrds sans li^rva. C’est 

* Amtvdnm et Kenise. Tar Henri Havord. Paris t Pion. 1B76, 
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h peine eiir cette grondo et large voic, tiouc^ cq troiiverons dnqoaiiix 
metu^aBt jrvltie on Sah» nn dtat aflliguont de ddgraclAtiou ; et pour la 
plnpert dt mTieiUee et nobles deiueureisle litre qu'elles portent ne nous 
Bfimltea point tuutpd. 

Mbat of these palaces on the Grand Canal have changed their 
dwnm amoe the fkU of the old Venetian aristocracy, and especially 
dUting the Austrian occupation. A few still belong to the de- 
flMtdants of the old ftimilies, others have been purchased by 
Ibreigners, and others are rented by lamilioa who pass rcguWly a 
few months of the year in Venico. All tliese have been more or 
less preserved, but others are not so fortunate : — 

Maliicureusetncnt bou numbvo, ravages h I’intrriour, ddpouillcs dc lenra 
Csblt^aux et do Jeura rIucm, you Is de lours innrbivs s(‘ulptcd, badigfoimds, 
points Pt repeiuts «t tendus dc ]»apior it deux friuios li 5 mnlutiu, snnt divi.sca 
tranches «t loads eu oppnrlcmonts guriiis. 11 on est in^nio ((ui soiit 
oevoniui do simples auberges. Toutefois ils n’ont point, lualgrc fobi, 
abdiqud lour dti^gnation primitive. VAllyinjo limte pwrle toiijours Ic nuiii 
de Palais Bernardo, VHotd dv CKuny^ui cclui de Palais (iiuatiuiani ; 
l’Albci‘go Borbeai s'appclle 611001*0 Pal.iis Zuchelli, ot coa nobli* 4 » noms, 
pompeosement dtnlds sur la note, serve nt h on doguiM-r Ics exn^i^ratioiis, 
it distraire I’uUontioo, et h rendro Ic total nioins pcuible h anldor. 

Besides these inns and hotels, tlime are pabiccs on tlio Grand 
Oanal which are occupied by pictiue^deah'rs who pretend to bo 
^collectors — a class which exists now in ulniost every great city in 
Europe, and which is not always easily flistiuji^ushod from 
genuine collectors, of whom there nre also goud and respect- 
able examples at Vcuico. Thu saddest story of family decay in 
connexion with the palaces of the (imnd Canal ir pi obahly that of 
the Foscari. This ancient and once very wcaltliy house, which 
had received royal guests, including Jleiiry III, of France, was 
ruined in the last century by tlio e\ I nivngunce of its chief, and 
there still remained thirty or forty voars ago tlio lust deseendanta 
of the Fo8C4vri in the upper clmmbers of the Fosenri palace. All 
the works of art had clisappeared from the walla ; evfm the furni- 
ture had pone, down to the very hoiiacj linen ; yet still an old 
man of eighty and two itdinu old lunids clung to the house of 
their ancestors, and lived in it with no comibrts but a few hroken 
chairs and some old boxes. Since thu,-^u lat-t hbscari died the 
palace has been used for various purposea. It has been an Austiiim 
-barrack, and is now a commercial school. 

M. Ilavard thinks that the dingy uppen ranee of certain palaces 
At Venico may be compared with the smolfc-begrimed exteriors of 
Loudon ; but as there is hardly any smoko at N'etuco, and no dust, 
the darker-lookiug houses have bocoino gloomy from the natural 
•embrowning of the materials : — 

Malgrd leur aspect sombre [ndcln M. II'ivauI] ccs clcn.euros nristomititpu'S 
ae ooloront sous les fenx. du Aulcil, elkUiS f:u;aues bTunii'» -semblcnt (i.'uuIm i 
an clair nnr rnzur foned du cicl. 

£t puis ce soiit Ics dola vert temlrc q\ii s'nignitont dc joyeux reflets, lev<» 
grands potoaux qui flortent de renu tout curnbAniies de coiileuis \ iven et 
de la come dogalc, Ics gondoles noirc'- ([in blent <*(»nmie d{*a hiron- 
delloB, loixsant k leur suite un mIIuu do iiiou‘>so lii.uiolie. Cost Je oie], I0 
•aoleil, la Imniore doreo, lo.s inarbros blniioi et rosos, lea ombres liana- 
parentCA, que aiiH-je ? CVst Ic ohaniii!, e’e-'t l i \ ie, la paro'^'-ouso reverie qui 
aVmparede tout votre f'fre, qui proud pos'Cisimi de votm corvcaii, ([ui 
pfinbire votre cocnr, pendant que Tair inoitc oftn\sse votro visage ct vous 
boigno dana sea dnervaiitea vapeui's. 

Every Friday there are great tents on the fifili-marlcot und much 
traific in fish from the Adriatic, which tlm VencLians, luckily for 
•their happiness on that day of tlio week, aro very fond of, and 
indeed appreciate so much that it seems to them impossiblo to got 
fish of equally good quality elsewhere. ^ 1 . Paul do Alussot telU a 
•capital story about a grave pfirsonagc, tlio Count Andrda, who was 
l)ewailing his ** douloureux cbjigrii.s d'nmonr.” Tbo lady of his 
Adoration had been called back to Milan by her family, and this so 
4i^leted her admirer that he was ready to die willi grief. It then 
•oocurred to M. do Musset to inquire wherefore, nnd»3r such 
AhtmmstanceB, the Count did not go to Milan himself to bo near 
tbo lady whoso presence was so vitally necessary to him. The 
anmwrwas thoroughly Venetian: — “ I havo always lived at Venice, 
and could not live at Milan, w^here people speak a dialect that 
tortures mv cars — and besides, you cannot get iresh fish at Milan.’’ 
Not that 1 ^ loved iho lady less, but the Venetian fiah-markot 
more. 

Some of the moat interesting pages in M. llavard's book deal 
wi^ the Arsenal at Venice. Ho tolls us about the famous galley 
ef the Dogee, the Buc(mfmtr. There were threo of these galleys 
in snoeession; the first lasted from 1520 to 1600; tho second from 
n6cx) tox725; tho third from 1725 to 1797, when it was burnt, 
Some notion of the raagnilicence Invisheil on this boat may lie 
gathered from the cost of tho (j^lding, which alone amounted to 
ztkore than ifkxU^ Ibere was a great cabin, or saloon, with sofas 
nil round, and a throne at one eud fur tho Doge \ and tho dock 
was supjported by gilded statues, whilst above tiie declc was an 
fEwning of Bame-ooloured velvet embroidered with gold. Nothing 
now reminns of these astonishing barges except the models in the 
Acienal*, and it is not likely that they will ever be reproduced on 
tSm orinnal scale, for the state^barge is almost a tiling of the past ; 
nttA, whan modem rulers go to sea, it is generally in a plain, but 
vm comfortable, steamer. 

princes often occupied themselves much less innocently 
tiM dfoplayiug their ma^ficence on land or water. They still 
' tlic Arsenal some of the instruments of torture which 

used by the Oounca of Ten— for example^ two iron 
bslmefoctixddm internally with sharp spikes, which pncke<^ the 
-paiMrifr bead*; HennwhUe the judge, seated by his side, put hie 
' ear to a little opening in the visor to hear any avowals that might 


be elicited. There is a pretty collection of instruments of torture 
which at one time belonged to Francesco di Carrara, of Padua, 
Amongst them U a key, so contrived that a spring would suddenly 
protrude a number of little points so sharp that tho patient vToala 
not fool the puncture, yot ho would dio ot it, because thi^ were 
poisoned. 

Thero is a fine public garden at Venice, with avenues of bemh 
and plane ; and you may lean upon tho marble Imlustrado which 
flUJTOHiutS tlio garden and admire one of Iho best views of tho city. , 
ft wuuld bo an i‘Xc©lIont promenade if there wore any promenaders; } 
but, by one of those curious perversities which often characterize 
fn.shiou in great cities, nobody goes to tho public garden, although 
fow trei's and Uttlo verdure of any kind arc to be seen in tho other 
quarters. Venice is not by any raeans tho only town which has 
51 good promensulu and will not uso it. Almost every French town 
has its promenade, but tho public u-so or neglect it just as it 
happens, often preferring a noisy street or unless there is 

some special attraction to the public >v«lk. Such nn nttnic- 
tion Wiis found by un ingeniou.M Venetian, who imported a 
strange nninial, hariu'sscd it to a vehicle, and diovo it slowly about 
the pubLc garden. Tliu strange animal was piiupiy ahor-se, but all 
Venice went to sue it, just as people in au English country town 
would go to see a zebra: — 

11 n’cii fiillut p.'iK plij«; pour (kuincr aiix jiirdinapuhlirs iin(» .‘inimat ion tout 

fail jiisohto. lijori dc^ ficiis qui n’avainnt am'uiio iilco (ruue voituro, 
ammruont jjoiir eonti'inpUr ce vrhicule cxlniovtlinairo ot lo ([uadrupl'de 
(•liar;;c‘ do Ie tnioK-r. On pouvait U'uir quntvo dans c(' c:nro-.sio, ol pniir une 
.s<iintao fort modo.>to, fiun- Ic tour dot jjirdins. Osi »’oiit!is>k}ut douze sur les 
bttnquoftes et J'on sc ponchfiit a coi pa jmrdti i*oiu- oh.-ci vor la nulcuuisino 
[u-odi^un.N qui iajM.-iit tuiirnor los roue-!. Januii^ in paiiviv mssc qui inoiiait 
CO tuuiidi^ primirif if.jvait exoild paroil admiral ion, fcJnnsoctto importation, 
qui lit la fortiino do I'liommc iiif;cnieux qui (“u cut Tidco, des millier.** de 
Vcnilicns ii’anrnicnt p(uut rcuum d’autres chevaux quo.ceux du mouument 
Collcoiii et dc hi place S;iint-I\b»rc. 

M. llavurd, though strongly feeling tho pi^elry of Venice, fully 
recognizes tlu*. I'vil eluinict eristics of the plufiq the dirty narrow 
canals, tho (‘ruiubling, scarcely luibitablu old houses, tho httlo djirk 
shops where only four persons can niui room for liiL'instilves, and 
where the 1 ) 11 } ers cannot see distinctly what they pin chase. Tho 
contrast with Am.sterdam is great in this r(NM(‘ct, Aiurtterdam 
being a city of light, and air, and »pac«5, witli grettl opeuiugs 
evcTywluu’o. Tluu'O is the same contrast wifJi ivsjiect to 
verdure, which refreslie.s tho eye frequently at Amsterdam 
and everywliero in tho oulskirlH (jf the city, whil.st it is 
gricvoirdy raro at Viaiice. (If tho two citie^', Vimice may bo 
the iiKuv curious to visit, and is (vrtainly much the richer in archi- 
tecture ; but it is highly prohahlo that most Kriglishmen would 
prefer Amsterdam as a place of permanent residaicc, after tho first 
bonsalion of novelty had w'orn itself away. Tho Venetians them- 
selves aro intensely attached to their city ; nil very peculiar phicna 
inspire strong fiMdings of attachment in tho.se who have btsui bom 
then* ; and tlie history of Venire is still rcjuenilxued with pride by 
ite inhabitants of the present day. Few people arc so little dis- 
posed, in tho upper cliiasi.'s, to open their houses to .strangers. AVe 
English, though tliousand.sof us visit A’cnice, know next to nothing 
of its inhabitants. M. Ilavtird tells us that tliuy are resorveil 
even amongst themselves, and will ofreu sit quietly ohs(‘rving and 
inwardly criticizing for a long time without saying much. Again, 
the Vuuelhm noble will have a set of friends at his enf^ whom ho 
ne\cr invites to his house, and who have never spoken to his wife. 
The seclusion of Venetian hulies appears astonishing to an English- 
man ; but we may remember lliut Venice is very near the East, and 
luid in fornn‘i* times such constant do;ilings with the Ejist that 
uiaiijiera iiuiy have been nUected by Oriental ideas as architecture 
ceruiiiily was. Venetian women rarely go out, and yet they busy 
thoinseivc« little about household aifaira which allbrd so much oc- 
cupation to Dutchwomen. M. Ilavard considers that female 
biiuuty is not 80 much the rule at Venico as at Amsterdam; but, 
like a true Fronclnuaii, he seems to bo fully susceptible of impres- 
sions from beauties of very dilleront types: — 

Lcnr type de, hcautc ost ou biun ou blond ; inais Ics blondes elles-mcmes 
(et dies 8unt fort nornbrcuscs) n’ont pns cot incjinial veloutd qni rossemblc 
im duvet d’une licnr ot parait devoir s'onvulcr au moindre boufits et so 
ternir an premier rnyon do soliii. Sous kurs eheveux dords, leui piMiu 
proud do*! tointes umte.s ou d’lin blniic laiteux quo volml&nt deux yeux 
uruius dont I'exprcsBion ost otranj^o ct le cliurmo lout purticulicr. II est 
peu do physiognomies qui captivont autaiit que ccUo de ces blondes 
Vonilioinies. 

It appears that these fair ones aro held to be perfidious, and there 
is H proverb w hich Sexya “ Dewaro of fair girls and (freon stones/’ 
The green atones ore slippery at Venico na they we in an, English 
brook when the aquatic mosses have clothed them with that 
colour. Dai’k girls, on tho other hand, are supposed, at Venice, to 
be simple-hoar^, and it appears that there are no snares in their 
Croat black eyes, their wavy hair, and their pretty brown skins. 
We are sorry to hear that all the charms of hrunc and alike 
fade too fast, and that there are few beauties of thirty to gladden 
the eyes of a wondering Frenchman like M. Ilavard. 


SHODDY.^ 


A PECULIAR difficulty has in the l|6t fow years come before 
those whose sad fate it is to review toe novels of ibe 
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daj. Eyet aSnce thd tot of (be fenAle oovelists novr Uving 
chose to assucriQ a loasculine Daiae» not a &w women have tried 
in the title-pages of their books to pass themselves off ashmen. In 
many cases this was only carrying out to its proper end the affecta- 
tion which characterised every page of their writings. They had 
affected an acquaintance with the follies and vices of men, such as 
could only bo pained by intimacy with men who were foolish 
and vicious, or by a careful study of foolish and vicious books. 
They showed perhaps some remnant of shame in going a stop 
furthei- and in trying to hide the fact tiiat they wore women. 
^Others, no doubt, whose works were innocent enough, only aimed 
>at amusing theniselvea and their friends, luid at playing a harmless 
trick on thoir renders by the deception they practisea ; while at 
least one well-known writer, whose popularity greatly exceeds her 
merits, cboeo in one of her later atones to drop her own name 
and to pass herself off as a man, perhaps in the hopes of receiving, 
os a young and unknowm writer, n more merciful treatment than, 
as a biirdencd offender, she could have justly expected had 
she allowed her name to appear. The reviewer, then, natu- 
rally enough becomes suspicious, and does not place full trust 
in titlo-papca. In the w^ords of the countryman whose eldest 
daughter w^as nccidenhilly christened John, he finds himself crying 
out, Him s a her, after all.’' It is only a few weeks ago that wo 
had to express a dilficuUy wo felt us to the sex of a now writer, and 
now wo once iiioro experience the same misgiving. We have not 
tho least reason to believe in any relationship between Mr. Arthur 
Wood and a well-known female novelist of the same surname, but 
there certainly is a considerable resomblunco between the stylo of 
tho two writers. The auperioiity we must corUtinly assign to the 
gentleman ; for be writes as Mrs. Henry Wood might write if she 
had once succeeded in getting rid of a good many of her faults, leai’- 
ing, however, a great many more behind. Nevertheless, for tho first 
novel of a young writer, the story is not a bad one. The plot ia 
improbable to llio last degree ; but as the iiiysterios, though they ! 
are rather soon eeon through, aro not explained till towards tho 
close of'lhe third volume, the improbabiliLy does not much mutter. 
An author, wo hold, always makes a mistake in attempting 
to find an explanation of the «icceiilric and mysterious conduct of 
his hero, which, absurd though it was in itself, was altogether 
necessary for tho interest of tho plot. Should we over — ahfiit 
ornen — write u novel, when once we had worked up tho plot 
to the proper state of interest, and, with our mystery still un- 
oxphnned, were close on the end of the third volume, we should 
turn on our readcis, and with a polite bow bog to imrt com- 
pany. “ Wc have/’ we should say, “succeeded in inlerosting you 
through thrice three hundred pages, and are you now to 
force us to give a pitiful explanation of our mysteries and 
cjf the motives of our heroes and lieroines ? We know no compul- 
sion so to do, and if reasons were as plentiful as blackberries we 
w'ould not give you oue on compulsion. Ho satisfied that you have 
been amused as a child is hy the ticking of a watch, and do not 
spoil your amusement by asking to have tho works pulled to 
pieces.” 

Mr. Arthur Wood has four or five very protty mysteries, if not 
more. Tho hero’s whole conduct is most mysterious ; but, as it 
was necessary for Iho interest of tho story, nosousible reador would 
troublp his head in llic least about an oxidanatioii. Mr. NV'ood might 
perhaps object, and with some reason, llJiit no sensible reader would 
trouble his head about his story, and that silly readers look upon 
the explanation and tho winding up as the^ gretvtest treat of all, 
and, like children at a feast, ask tlwt the nicest morsel should bo 
kept for hist. But even they, we sliould imagine, would bo quite 
satisfied when tho disguises were thrown oft’ and each character 
appeared in his proper form. They would bo satisfied with kimw- 
iiig that JoeBoothroyd, thepretendedforcman,wa8 in reality Edward 
Sherwin, the rich man, ana they would not trouble Mr. Sherwin 
for an explanation why ho had chosen to ipass himself off with his 
dead father’s old partner as a man in need of work. The exphino- 
ticn which is given is so feeble and so absurd that it spoils to a 
great extent the pleasure that hod been given by tho various 
exciting situations into which Sherwin’s disguise had led him and 
the other characters. The story, indeed, soon plunges tho reader 
into an abundance of mysteries. In the first chapter we have, in 
the midst of tho well-known “ rich mellow sunlight of a warm 
evening in July,*’ a stninger “with a heavy moustache and 
thouglitful eyes,” who smokes at least three cigars in nine pages, 
and wins at the same time the heart of tho heroine, Dolly Wom- 
dale. He apparently disappears altogether from the stoiy, though 
of course tho reader knows that it is not for nothing a man has 
“ a certain look of quiet determination in his groy eyes that in- 
vested him with an individuality apart from the crowds.” Nor, 
again, was it for nothing that, while in the opening chapter 
two other characters smoked pipes, this gentleman smoked 
three cigars. In juanv novois of the present day the hero 
is as commonly introduced by tho puff of a cigar as in 
the « old plays *by a llourish of trumpets. We next learn 
who Dolly Worsdole was. Her father had, as a poor lad, come 
to old Mr. Shorwin’s mill in search of work. He had been token 
in, and in the end had been made a partner. Mr. Sherwin had 
an only son, Edward, the hero of the story, and one who, in his 
time, played many parts. The m would not take to buainesg, 
tmt generally lived on the Continent, tqo often ftoquentinyg the 
gamliig-tablfis. One night, when returning tom them a laige 
wmntff, ha was n^ly mnraaed and robbed^ Besides his money, 
were taken from him a portrait of his &thetv fUid the last 


lettst written the old gentleman, full of good adries io hb, 
dissipated sou. Just at the time when this attack was made oil 
the son the father died^ making a curious enough w^ to a man 
bt business. While he left “ the rest of his handsome totune to 
his eon,” ho bequeathed his shai>o iu the business to his old 
partner Matthew Worsdale, expressing at tho same time “ his hope 
that his boy would yet relum to tho usefulness of trade.” A 
father is not very reosouablo who hopes that his sou will follow 
him in trade at the very time that he denitves him of all 
share of the business. The son lived abrooa, and was never 
seen at his old home. His address even was not known, anil 
ho could only bo communicated with through his London solicitor, 
lime, then, wo have iu the second chapter a second mysterious cha- 
racter, not counting the unknown robber who had possessed himself 
of the portrait and the letter, as will bo seen, to some purpose. Ia 
the third chapter Mr. Wor^ole receives a letter tom Edward 
Sherwin, introducing to him “ a young follow who will pro^bly^ 
call on you in quest of employment” ; and in the fourth chapter 
tho young fellow, Joe Boothroyd by name, accordingly turns up, 
£veu tho most careless reader can at once see tot there ia a 
mystery about him, and that he is not the poor workman tot ho 
pretends to be. 

Meanwhile, Priscilla Worsdale, Dolly's younger sister, goes ou a 
visit to the seaside, and there receives the attentions ofa stranger who 
is more mysterious than ever. He is a Captain Clarence, a gentle- 
man withwhito hair, butdark brown eyebrows, moustache, and beard* 
Priscilla’s ffovarness, Miss Skimple, has also her inysterbus gentle- 
man— a muitary man who years before, under tho promise of an 
curly marriage, hod robbed her of all her savings, ttenit 
there was a mysterious man in a large cloak and profusion of 
dark hair. Item, tlu re w'as a Colonel Wentworu, who also 
was mysterious. Item, there was a Major Maismoro, who had Ins' 
mysteries also. Item, there were a mYsterious liuly and gentleman 
staying at tho country house of Mr. Sherwin^ solicitor. Aa^ 
one mysterious character follows another, wo feel inclined to coll 
out with Macbeth ; — 

Whfit ! will tho lino ^trotoh out to the crack of doom ? 

Another yet ? — A BoVeiilh ? — I’ll ace no more. 

Before long, Captain Clarence, the gentleman with the white hair 
and the brown moustache, adds to tho confusion by turnip up at 
Mr. Worsdalc’s house and passing himself off os Edward Snerwin* 
Tho reader is not kept iu tno dark on this point. Though he Ui 
nut told in so many words, ho is allowed oy his sagacity to seO' 
that Cartnin Clarence is an impostor. In the end the mjrateries 
get swallowed up one in the other like the slides of a teWcope, 
and it is discovered that the real Kdwaid Sherwin and the man 
who attempted to murder him have to share all the cbaTactGr9> 
between them. It was Edward Sherwin who made love and 
smoked the cigars “in n dark and almost shaggy beard and 
moustache ” in tho first chapter. It was Edward Sherwin 
who, “with an open bold face neatly shaved and trimmed,” 
passed himself ofi* os Joe Boothroyd. It W'as the man 
the white hair and the dark moustache, whatever his rM 
name was, who robbed the governess, nearly murdered Edward 
."!fherwin, drugged and robbed Fnink 0.ssett, cheated 'Tim Woiw- 
dale, juado love to Priscilla, disguised himself with a profusioit of 
dark hair ond the large cloak, airi passed himself off as Oaptain 
Clarence, Major Maismore, and Colonel Wentworth. He at 
gets mimiered himself, through a mistake, by the second yilb^’ 
of tho -piece, who, being only a bill-sticker, ia not of soffiden^' 
8«:>cial importance to bo allowed to bo mysterious. When dying at 
the hospital he is recognized by the poor governess, who, by a 
coincidence as strange ns any in tho book, happens to he a chanoe- 
1 iaitor there at the very time ho is brought in. He is allowed 
to die penitent, though his penitence does not much matter, 
without it and the usual death-bed confession to hero and to 
heroino had been able to get married. 

In spite of its gross extravagance, there is yet a certain amount 
of interest in the story, while two or three of the ebameters are' 
drawn with cousideriiblo cleverness, though scarcely with much 
originality. It is a pity, however, that the thi^ul of thejilat; 
should 80 often be broken with long pieces of fine writing. Wher 
cares for such thi-eadbare remarks as the followingP-- 

Did it ever occur to you, in a crowded thoroughfare, what viriedyelttineft 
of biography, adventure, and romunen,— whnt bietoriea df ichemesanift 
aspirations; of hope, Joy, aud disappointment; of Wild theoiteii, or 
miserable longings, arc before, behind, and on every side of you, mere 
strange and sturtiing, coaid we but know the innor hfe of tsacb, than can 
bo found in any ciiuukting library in the world P 

To know that over>" ])eni(m we sec has a history and on IndividitaUty 
of his own, and like to no one's else ; from which, were it foirl}*^ written 
down and diapaSsiouately read, wc might ieam tho strangest stories tom' 
the most prosaic exteriors ; stories of neroisni perhaps, such herofom aa 
belongs to fortitude and jwtlonco, under great trouble and privatikiui ttto 
of ainbiliouB aspirations wretchedly bound in tho nuMit fhiciMto^ cf 
cloth, foe. 

StiU more dull axe tho attempts at humorous writing whlclk 
seem to be ioserted almost at regular iutorvals throotout to 
story. We could almost imagine that when the authof Ibm ^ilshed 
the Dook, some injudicious friend to whose pervwal it had been 
submitted had pointed out that it wanted humoiw^ aud that 
humour could ho with the greatest ease inserted^ At events^ 
the scenes tot are meant to be humoroue have ao little to do 
with the plot that happily they caAbe passed OTer» We would 
advise Mr, Wood; when next he writoi^ to keep to hk mysteto' 
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Biid to learo hamonr alone. We all of us liave our different gifts. 
As the Vicar of' Wid^eMd said to his wife, “ I da not, my 
dear, dismte your alnlity at making goose-pie, and I trust that 
you will leave argument to mo.” 


MIXOR NOTICES. 

I T is a good sign in those days that so much loyal care and 
' labour should be given to providing more exact and trusU 
worthy presontatious of the works of eminent aiithors. Wc 
had recently to notice a very satisfactory performance of this duty 
in the case of Ooleridgo; and wo are glad to see that similar atten- 
tion is being paid to Shelley and Burns. We have already spoken 
of Mr. Buxton Forman’s new edition of Shelley’s poetical writings*, 
the third volume of which is now out. It contains Adoimis,” 
“ Hollas/’ and tho “ Lines written on hearing the nows 
of the Heath of Napoleon,” romploting the w/ries of tho 
mature works published by the poet during his lifetime; and also 
a number of pieces tmt published till after his death. In dealing 
wUh the latter, the editor has adopted in each case the most com- 
plete version and the best readings he could find, at tho same time 
noting minute variations of interest between diflbrent edi lions, and 
also any variations shown by collation with tho raiiniiacript when- 
ever it was available ; and all changes made by the editor himself, 
however trifling or obviously needful, are specified. G uided hy these 
rule.**, Mr. Forman has produced tho most complete and autlientic 
edition of Shelley which has till now been publishc ,1. Among ot her 
things, he remarks that his study of tho poems has convinced him 
that the epithet “ careless ” ought not to be applied to tho peeuliiiri- 
ties and laxities of Shelley’s pmictuation and other [Kjints in com- 
position; for ho appears to ha\o taken elaborate pains to redact 
and piiuctunte, though occasionally bo was led away in tho ardour of 
realizing some idea which struck him at the moment. There arc, 
perhaps, some readers who may bo amu.sed by the edit(»r’s enthusia'«m 
on these matters, and the earnestness with which he notes lljo 
diilbronce Imtween tlio shape of Shelley’s and of Mrs. Shelley’s 
commas, and also Shelley’s invariable spelling of the final i/c with 
a js, which Mrs. Shelley altered to s ; but it is at least a proof cd' 
his genuine interest in nis work. 

Tho first volume of a new and handsome edition of the works 
of Burns edited by Mr. W, Scott Bouglaa, gives promise 
that a complete and carefully revised collection of the jioet’s 
writings, such as has long been ■wanted, will la wbo provided. 
Tho aim of this edition is to bring together the 'lolo of Burns's 
poems and correspondence, giving tho text -wiili critical oxr.ct- 
nesa, unabridged, and untampered with, nnd recording the nume- 
rous and interesting variations in his manuscripts and several 
authorized editions.” The poems nnd lyrics are arranged in 
etrictly chronological order; tho dale of each comjiohitioii and 
tho author’s age ut the time of writing it are gi\eQ on every 

O l^e, so that the reader can boo at once to ivliut period tliey 
ong; and the original form of publication is also staled. More- 
over, a considerable number of the author’s undoubted productions 
are now to appear for tho first time in a collective form, several of 
thorn, it is said, haying hitherto been kept private. The prose 
writings will bo similarl)^ arranged, and carefully anr.otatjul ; 
and the editor hopes to give a comprehensive view ot Burns's life, 
including “ submerged and mystified facts in hi.i brief and ecevn- 
trio career.” The typography of the book is largo and clear, with 
a good margin, and tho biographical notes to each piece are well 
selected and to the point, and not diil'use. A great deal of infor- 
mation bearing on Burns’s character and career is thus combined 
with his writings. Tho work is illustrated with engravings 
of the poet’s portrait, views of the house where he was born ; 
a map of the district of Ayrshire associated with the poet, as it 
was at the close of the last century, and facsimiles of hi.s hund- 
writing. 

Her© is also a new impression of Joseph Ililson’s Ancient So 7 it /9 
and SalUtd$Xt edited by Mr. tV. Carew Huzlitt. Ilitaon, who is 
described by Lockhart os a ** half-crazy,” ‘‘ narrow-minded, sour, 
..ai^ dogm aatical little word-catcher,” and a virulent assailant of 
IJishop jPercy’e editorial character,” did certainly, in tho preface to 
tbe first edition of the work now reproduced, warn bis reiulera not 
to expect to find in it either “ the interesting fable, or tho romantic 
wildness of a late elegant publication ” — this was Percy’s — hut it 
would ** At least have the recommendation of crident nnd iiuli.s- 
put(d)l6 authei^icity.” Whatever may ho thought of this attack 
on the there can be no doubt that Ritson had an 

astonishing It'ore of really valuable learning. His w^cak point 
was, 08 Scott mentions in one of his letters, an inability to com- 
bine anything like a nan'aiivo, so that his works reminded one of 
ft heap of nmbish. which had either tiunod out unfit for the archi- 
tect’s purpose, or beyond his skill to make use of.” This is so far 
■ true; out, though Ritaon's curious collections might, in one sense, 
be a rubbish heap, they comprised many things of much value, 
vrbidi others were able to turn to better account than himself; and 
the present work, with all its faults, well deserved to be reprinted, 
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craeddly as not only tlh original edition of i7$o, but that ol 
1829, is DOW very scarce, Mr. Hazlilt states that it has under- 
gono sack changes only as wore clearly imperative 'Mn the opr* 
reotion of obvious and material errow, of which tho number has 
proved very considerable, and u few additional notes have been 
inserted here and there.” A useful index and a now glossaiy have 
been included in tho volumo. 

The fourth volumo of tho new edition of Mr. Kinglako’s history 
of tho Crimean war * treats of tlio period from the beginning of 
the operations against Sebastopol down to the cannonade in the 
middle of October 1854. )[ 

Dr. Bkkistou has published a series of lecture.^ on Modoru 
Society t the main object of which, as he states, has been to show 
“ that no lasting improvement in the stale of society is likely to 
bo effected that is not kised on attention to social as well as Veli- 
giouri duties, and tliat neither of them alone will succeed in im- 
parting to it a rich and harmonious tono.’’ This is rather 
a largo subject, and though tho writer’s observations on it 
are sound enoiigrii, thoy are by no iiK'ans original. Tho book is, in 
fact, a mere collection of obvious commonplacei! which have long 
been ciirrfjut and accepted. It is difficult to conceive why any one 
should think it necessary to inform ])eople tluit tho state of society 
at any particular j)oriod must necessarily bo much influenced by 
tho prevnlonct^ of various vices, and the porformaTico or neglect of 
certain duties ; that tho acquisition of wealth proves a blessing 
or a ciirsi', a virtue or a ^jce, according to tlio circumstances 
under which it takoH plscc; that there art* times when charity 
calls for something more tluin the mere bestowal of money ; 
that luxurious exlravngancc has its origin in self- love and solf- 
indulgoncc, and ongeudtTs a worldly spirit. All this Is porfoCtly 
understood by every intelligent person, lliough no doubt it is 
not always carried out in aelion. 'fho greater part of Dr. 
Blnkiston'a lectures might tbeveforo bo taken as read ; 
and when we come to liis siiggcstiuns for a remedy, they are 
merely that sort of vngue, good advice wdiich has no practical 
valuo whatever. In one case his euro for extravagant expenditiiro 
is to ask people to inquire whether the money they bavo at com- 
in-aud is really their own to do us thev like whh, and whetlier 
every domestic and social obligation is duly provided for. Again, 
it is Buggested that it would he a good thing if there were more 
sincerity in tho ■world —for instance, in the marriage ceremony, and 
soon; but this is not a new idea. At the sumo time, though 
there is too much of this tnnpty tallc, there are also some just 
remarks on tho derlin(3 of commercial honesty and tho wasteful 
habits of various clnssis of the jiopulatiorj. 

It is eleven years since Mr. R. AV. Binns, one of tlio proprietors 
of the Royal Porcelain Works at AVorcesler, and Art Director 
since 1852, first published his notes on the numuracLure of porce- 
lain, and in the initrvul, as ho savs, tho tnslo for collecting this 
ware 1ms become a passion as well as u fashion. 'I’ho first edition 
of tho work having been for some time exhausteil, aiiotber 
has been culled for, and the author has taken tho trouble, 
not only to correct and ro\ iso, but to rewrito noM-ly tho wliolp 
of it, with tho adclitiou of now materials and illustrations. 
Under tho title of (.’nitury of Fottvty] In* gives an interesting 
history of tho Royal Rorcelain Works fit Worcester from 1751 to 
1851, adding a short account of the Celtic, Roman, and mediicval 
pott»*ry of tho country. The manul'actiuo of porcelain at 
Worcester is a remarkable e.vumple of aii imported industry, 
for it could lay no claim to any one element aa indigenous to 
tho locality ; and tliore seems to be. no doubt that its oslablisliment 
was clue to political influences. The cloth trade of Worcester had 
sadly declined, and some of tho citizens attributed tho cause of 
tho docay in Worce.ster to tho frequont and expensive oppo.'sition 
for the election of members of rarliamtjnt.” There were contests 
between the Jacobite and Georgian pHrtiea— the former using any 
incaua in their power to secure an electoral triumpli, while tho 
latter ■were forced f.o bestir themselves in order to recover strength 
in tho constituency; mid the establishment of porctdain works 
was projected and supported in the hope that it would bo one of 
the sources from which Worcester would recover its prosperity and 
distinction as a manufacturing city. Taken altogether, Mr. BJans's 
volume is interesting not only from an historical point of view, but 
as a record of tho successful dovelopinent of an important industry. 

Mr. Stephens’s lectures on Christianity and Islam § have the 
merit of being tolerant and impartial in spirit, and giving a fair 
view of the characteristics of each form of faith. Ho does justice 
U) i^Uhoinct in opposition to the estimate which, as he says, in a 
pa3t ago, ** condeumed Mahomet as a kind of malicious fiend, and 
his reli^on as a diabolical invuntiou ” — a foolish oalumny which, 
indeed, is apparently not obsolete at the present day. Ito shows 
that to his own people Mahomet was a great benefactor, who 
introduced political organization, rational faith, aud, on the whole^ 
an improved morality— a regulated polygamy, for instance, being 
substituted* for unrestrained licentiousness, and the practice oi 
destroying female infants efToctually abolished ; and that, as Islam 
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gradually extended its power beyond th| boundaries of Arabiui 
many barbarous races participated in these benefits. At the same 
time he points out that Christianity and Islam ore radically diverse 
in their essential characteristics, and that the difierence between 
them is not of degree, but of land : and further, that Islamism 
has ceased to be compatible with modern civilization. 

Mrs. Pfeiflfer * has undoubtedly, in a certain degree, tlio true 
poetical spirit, and has shown in former works that she can w^ite 
with feeling and graceful expression, in some cases rising into 
l^lder efforts, though at the same time there are traces of louse 
^yle and want of discipline. In the present voliuuo she has made 
^ mistake os to the limit of her powers. In briefer and lighter 
pieces her work is above the ordinary standard ; but she only dis- 
plays her weakness in attempting a more ambitious task. It is 
evident that she does not posse.ss, or at least has not yet de- 
veloped, the sustained power and the ability to keep up con- 
tinuous interest which are necessary in what, to borrow a French 
phrase, may bo called a work of long breath. There are, no doubt, 
picturesque and beautiful passages in the poem ; but the general 
result is disappointing, liecuuso the action flags and tho perv.ading 
sentiment is monotonous. The title is Glun-Alarch : his ISilmcc 
end QlAn-Alarch being the bard 

who sings 

Beneath tho morning cloud which wraps Cnig-Eyiie— 
but there are coilainly times when wo should prefer his nilonce 
to' his song, for the latter is often very woidy and tedious. 
Indeed be is never silent, for lio is singing the chant from be- 
ginning to end. The story is laid in a remote period in Wales, 
at a time when there was a chronic coniJict between tho Saxons 
and the natives. There had been un attack by the brutal 
iSaxon Ethelfrith on liangor Abbey and a massacre of the monks, 
and un appeal is made to Eurion, the young chief of Crag-Kyrie, 
to lead a band against the invaders, lie sw^ears to Uike liis 
vengeance when the hour is ripe ; but, in the meanwliile, he thinks 
it prudent for the Welsh to bide their time, and not “ bravo the 
high sprinjg tide of Snxon wratli.” Mona, an Irish girl who had 
been iu a manner adopted by the chiefs mother, and was be- 
trothed to him, seizes her harp and sings a passionate entreaty to 
him not to let Wales fall “likti a stronghold that treason assiiils,” 
but to make a hold stand at once. This is thought to be a 
disregard of maidenly propriety, and she is so dismayed by tho 
manner in which it is received that she taaes to iiight. But now 
another lady, Hronwen, a wddow, had sot lier eyes on Eurien, and 
thought this a good opportunity of* getting rid of Mona; so sho 
followed her to the mountain where she had been traced, and per- 
suaded her to believe that Eurien’s love was >ery tame and 
patient, telling Iier: — 

C’kild, li(‘. loves you ns his hound, 

Stroking your heml wlun >^»u havii wrvoil him W'ell ; 

Or as his falcon that he Minds with jesses. 

That perehes — blindly happ\ — on his wrist j 
iki are you iio«nl-winke(l ; but I toll you lliis ; 

If Kuneti loved you in auotlier sort — 

Loved you us luuu loves woman — if his eyes 
Grew hun^iy as he gazed on vou, his kisses 
C^lung t(» your lips — it would )>c? he, not you, 

Who did this yeomun’s service. 

She also urges that Mona is not of tho nature to suit Eiivien, and 
would only distress him by her iiniietuous spirit, till the poor girl, 
in despair, resolves to give up tlio chief, and plunges over tho 
precipice on which she was standing. She was vainly sought for, 
and mourned as dead ; anil liurien, having married Bronwen, sank 
into selfish ease and indifference, giving up nil thought of revenge 
on the Saxon. He is roused from this apathy, however, by Glaiv 
Alarch's patriotic stimulus; and when the Saxons again cross tho 
border, they are driven back. In the course of tho Iwttle 
Bronwen is burned in a house fired by the enemy ; and Mona, 
proving to be alive, .suddenly reappears in order to become Eurien’s 
guardian angel. In shorter compass this might have made an 
impressive poem ; but unfortunately, though it has some telling 
jiarts in it, it is too much spun out. 

The author of tho poem of Lochlere t has a deep conviction of 
the injury which this country hits sustained through the deterio- 
ration of the old laiifmage during tlie Norman Conquest, so that it 
y became so corrupted and finalfy tor])id that after the thirteenth 
century the people “ found expression for their ideas in Greek 
words, and in Latin words formed on the French, or Gaulish 
model, rather than iu words the materials of which might have 
been found by thorn in their own mother-tongue so richly,” The 
writer wishes to revive, as far as possible, this language — the 
English of King Alfred’s time — which he considers ** more copious 
and richer tb^ that spoken, in Italy iu the Augustan period.” 
He acknowledges that ne is ashamed to write in the degraded 
language of the present da^, a virtually dead form of English, 
debased by a living alJo^ of Latin^ which is corrupted by French 
Spelling and pronunciation, whilst this coiTuption is again 
corrupted by English spelling and pronunciation.” He consoles 
biti^f, indeed, with tne thought of ** the English Bible, the 
^ EUaabethan literature, and the blessed ignorance of literature 
among our poorer classes ” ; but this barrier, he sees, is giving 
way, and an earnest effort must bo made to strengthen it This 
object, he appears to think, might be furthered by the present 


work, iu which his aim has been toshow that a poem of eey^ 
thousand lines may, by the of not many old words, be writieu ' 
in almost pure Saxon.” This, however^ has been a laborious^ and > 
delicate task, for ho baa had to modernize the old English words 
he has made use of, and even, in some cases, to use my privilege 
as a sc6p or poet to coin such as wore wanting " we cannot 
go into tho subject of the poem, which is to exhibit a man’s 
state of mind while ho is undergoing that change of heart to God 
which goes by the name of conversion”; lut as an example of the . 
writers style wo may give tho following lines;— 

Fly, Bcopleu’fv ! lly then, on thought’s wide wing ; 

Flv, scopleoS ! fly to the echo’s spring. 

• • ^ • m • « 

Klist ! air is hlisting, while it i-oars ; 

For j oml that roar up upward sours, 

Still followed by its eager lilist, 

A BtAifeii clear, although so hwist, 

A stiffen hwist, and yet so clear, * 

So liwi-it, m ch*ar, bo lull, so nojir; 

That louder seems it thenn the blast. 

Mr. Allingbams new volume of Sonf/Sf lidlnd^f mid Storin * 
contains a number of pieces now first colloctoil, and others which 
have been revised and ro-arrangod ; and makes a book into which tho 
reader will find it pleasant to dip, picking out hero and the|e 
something to hi.s taste, It may be thought, however, that the 
collection would have been betU‘i*for compression. Mr, Allingham 
has evidently a faiule command of rhythm and rhyme ; but hia 
fluency is apt to run away with him, and his moro substantial 
creations are swamped by" a superabundance of slight and trivial 
verses which in fact are little more tluin a flux of words. Indeed 
lliis is the prevalent fault of Mr. Alliugham a stylo, which, though 
in its way i»rotfy and gmceful, is deficient in originality of idea 
and intellectual grasp, and produces tho iiupressiou that he vrritea 
loo easily to secure concentration of thought. It may bo admitted, 
however, tliat tlu re are one or two pieces in the volume of a higher 
grade, such as A Bream” beginning — 

T hoard the dogs howl in tho moonlight night, 

I went to tho window' to see the sight ; 

All tlic iloiid that ever 1 know 
Going one by one and two hy hvo — 

the Music Master,” and “ Mervaunee,” 

Although Mr. Glnnvillo’s Guide to ^oufh Aftica^ waa 
written previously to the announcement of the new policy in 
regard to that region which Jms just Ixnm adoptml, it has a special 
interest at the present inoniont, as alTording a view of the general 
condition ol the various States and of the grounds for tM stop 
which has been taken, and which is anticipated by the writer as a 
future result. 

A ‘‘Devonshire Justice of tho Peace” has compiled a useful and 
convenient hnndy-book of tho law relating to tho dutievs of hlft 
chiRb], which he modestly oilers, moro as a preface to such 
treatises as llioso ot Oko and Slone, and other legal works, than aO* 
a substitute. It may bo presumod that there are not a few justices 
who, at any rate on their first appointment, must bo puzzle with 
the A B 0 of tho law, and hero is a plain, practical help for them.' 

It may be remembered how Coleridge, .Southey, and JiOvell once 
a«t down for a bit of fun to write a play between them, with 
Ttohespiom* § for hero, and how tlie scheme broke down. 
Mr. K. H. Patterson, who is known as a successful writer in other 
hranchcH of literature, has now also tried ‘his hand at a play on 
this subject ; hut it cannr>t bo said that ho has succeeded, for hla 
work ia wanting bo^h iu poetical feeling and dramatic animation, 
and is, indeed, a very prosaic narrative. There id k prefhoe, 
however, which is worth reading, on the now phase of the 
drama which has been produced by altered conditionfi of 
representation and altered tastes, llo points out that, ns seeneiry 
bas become more elaborate, simplicity has become jioceteary in the 
number of scenes, tboro IxMiig usually but one scene to an act ; 
and thus there has been, in a sense, a revival of tho unities of time 
and place ; hut he does not think that novelty of story and dramatic 
surprises can be satisfactorily combined witli realistic scenery. He 
is hopeful, however, as to the future of tho poetic drama ; fttid 
holds that, when the mind is excited and elevated by lofty^ 
emotions, speech rises naturally into rhythmic prose, and then 
into the cadences of blank verse, or into rhythm capped with 
rhyme. It may be 'doubted, however, whether rhymed verse 
is in general suitable for tho English stage, though it is used 
to some extent, and very efi'ectively, by Sbakspoare. StiU more 
doubti'ul is the employment of music, which he recommends, in 
connexion with highly poetic dialogue and rhymed Thd 

difficulty of this is that theatrical elocution, which onghf at least 
to be articulate and clearly heard, is apt to be drowned liy the 
music ill a large building. ' ^ 

Mr. Grump has enlar^d his work on fth origin and usea t^ 
banks II, and brought tho information down to the Latest ditto. Ha ' 
suggests that what the money market most requiiea at the ipxmxA 
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nomant ia a Tdtnaao&tativi) government-- that is to say, that the 
body ot eapHcwato ahoald ho protected cheats and 

awiwewaacapfegth® natural penalUes of their conduct through | 
the jeonyement avenues of the Bankruptcy Court, or that still 
move wide and easy oponing, liquidation by avrangcmsiil,” by 
some sort of eouncil of biinkcrs to fviibtiiito the designs of such 
imdermizkfliis aa Oollia.'* 

Mr. Leone Levi’s lectures to working-inen in King’s College, 
liondon, on Work and Bay*> .firive, in the main, a dispassionate 
account of the relations between wnployors and their mon, and 
also a good deal of interesting infornuition as to division of labour, 
the use of capital in industry, the budget and savings of the work- 
ing population, and eimilnr topies. 

One result of the present war will apparently ho a groat extension 
of gcogmohicnl knowledge in regard to the regions aireeted by it. 
'There IS already quite a shower of maps, and many place s tiovtr 
before heard of will now }>ocomo familiar names, and perhaps obtain 
a place in history. Tlio principal map-makers have published 
sheets of different kinds giving all the information requirticl *, so 
that there is on abundant supply. Mr. Stanford has brought out a 
large map op the scale of iifty English miles to one inch, contain- 
ing Turlmy in Europe and her tributary States, Creccc, and such 

S arts of Hussia, Austria, Turkey in Asia, and Persia as are iinme- 
hitely connected with the aettloment of the Eastern question, 
thus representing the whole theatre of the war. He lias also issued 
some smaller and more handy maps —one gii ing the general area 
of the war j another, ’J'urkey in Europe; a third, Turltov in Asia, 
with parts of Persia, the Caspian Sejt, and the Caucasian Moun- 
tains ; and a fourth, hy Jankousky, in which the ])hysiciil features 
of the Boat of war are pictiuially represented. Another very in- 
structive map by Mr. J. Arrowsmilh, which is pnbli.died by the 
same house, is that showing the acquisitions of Eussia in Europe 
and Central Asia from the accession of Peter J. to 1876. Messm. 
W, and A. K. Johnston have produced a series of excellent 
maps, including a war map of Turkey in Europe, with the latest 
divisions and railways ; a political map to illustrate the Ra.stern 
question, showing the limits of all the countries hordering on Turkey, 
and Gxtonding from the Baltic on the North to F-gypt on the 
South, Trieste on the We^t, and the Caucasus on the East; and 
a WOT map of Turkey in Asia and Transcaucasia,, and the sites of 
recent engagomenla. Messrs. W. II. Smith and Sons have prepared 
a general map showing the entire Turko-Ilussian frontier in Europe 
and Asia with clearness and detail. Further, M-essrs. Bacon 
and Go. otfor a scries of maps illustrating dillcrcnt aspects of the 
subject, such as a large-scale military map of 'I urkoy ; a map of 
Turxdy and Qreoce ; a largo print rasp of the oat of war; pano- 
ramic views of the scat of war, and of the whole country from the 
Mediterranean to 8t. Petersburg ; a map of Southern Uussin, tht* 
Caucasus, Black Sou, Asia Minor, t^c., from 8ervia to the Oasjnao 
Sea, and showing ovory fortitiod town ; u Inrge-scnlo military mop 
of the Caucasus ; and an ethnographical mai) of I'hirope in wliicn 
the distribution of races is shown at a glanceby coloured divisions. 
We have also received Handtke’s general map of the Block Sea, 
with special pltms of the Bospliorus and Darcl;m('lle.'», tJni pas.se3 
of the Balkan, harbours of Scbustopol, &c., a marvel of artistic 
minuteness and distinctness, nnd apparently tho most couiplete 
map of the kind ; and also bis senes of special maps of hhiropean 
Turkey, which are equally clear and good. 

In tno Annual Kenort of the Commissioners in Lunacy t for 
1868, it is remarked tnat in tho legislation 00 this subject, ns on 
others in this country, defects fi-om time to time become appnrcnt, 
and there has sprung up. such a series of legal provisions that tho 
number of enactments creates great confusion, especially when tho 
practice of referring in later stiitutea to earlier (.nuis is taken into 
account. There can be no doubt that the whole law on this subject 
obght to bo carefully consolidated; and us this still remains to bo 
done, Mr. Fry has rendered a useful service in, us far us possible, 
putting those loose, fragmentary laws together in a connected and 
mtellinble form. . 

l)r. Williams, the pliysician of the Brompton Consumption Hos- 
pitAl, in a little treatise on the influence of climate in the nreven- 
JSon and treatment of consumption advisi's patients wno am 
'%ako a &ir amount of exercise without irritation, and have a good 
appetite, with a dimioiahiug cough, to remain at homo ; and those 
. ^‘trAo1laye the disease in an advanced state ought also to do so, because 
such b change will not yield n sulhciont relurii for the alteration of 
^ fpod, and habits, and tho risk of the jouriKy. In some cases 
aa^ TOjinge does good, but it is a trying experiment. As a rule, 
are most likely to arrest tho disease, a cold cli- 
mate boio^refemble if the patient can bear it ; and elovatiou is 
ofi^tnlportAnce, mountain air being bonohcial both on account 
pf purity and its low barometric pressuro and atmospheric rare- 
. fhcMn* jput here coxnes in the question of suitable accommoda* 
lesson imilflSi is that climate is only one element in tho 
cure. 

Mr* Webster has brought together, partly from certain French 
.worki^ and partly from bis own researches, a number of legeuds § 


mid Poy ; Two Cmitmt of Lecturti tklivtr^ to fVhrkinff^Men, 
" By Loene Levi. Stralian & Co. 

^ f -itkt Luiwey dfU ; with an Introductnrv Cbikinenfaru and Xotei, By 
Beoond Edition. Knight & Co. 

^ ^Rl* Oiffudt on Com^mption, By C. T. WiBiams, M.D, 

CcUeoted by itev. Wentworth Webster. Griffith & 


wbidh are current a^ng the Basqde pea^ts aa a ooQtrb* 
biition to the science of comparative mythology. Xhe vtm& 
explains that he was attracted to this subj^t by *the fanli 
of the Basques being a very marked and isolaM people* 
with a language which is peculiarly their own/ and ia atiU 
practically unwritten, and the chance Vhich he thooght h^ idif 
of discovering legends in a purer and older form uum 
any other European laco. fie has found, however, thftt,thw 
legends arc in a very loose and confused state, aa they are tdid 
by ignorant peasants who mix up old and new ideas, and vary 
interlard the traditional stories with touches of their own. ThuSo 
all that can be got is modernized versions of old legends, fe^ ojt 
which vswim to be genuinely or exclusively Basque. 

The value of Mr. Liszt’s iiffi of Chopin * as a descriptive Work ia 
greatly diminished by the strain of llighty sentimentalism In which 
it is vrfrittou. Wo certainly have it explained to us that Chopin’s 

best works abound in combinations which form an epoch in the 
liandling of style” ; that “ his creative genius, imperious, fantastic, 
nnd impulsive, was inauifestod fully only in entire freedom ” ; that 
it ia to him we owe the extension of chords, struck togotW in. 
arpcfjtjio or en haiterie!' remarkable for their “ chromatic sinuosities ” 
and the little groups of superadded notes falling like light drops 
of pearly dew upon the melodic figure.” But, after all, &oso who 
arc luijicquaiutcd with the peculiarities of Chopin’s music would 
derive only a very vague idea of it from any mere verbal description ; 
and the account of Chopin’s character and career is couched iu 
language which, like a cloud of incense, obscures and mystifies 
the object of admiration. A good deal of space is given to an 
account of Chopin’s music lor the polonnitCf a dance which 
is supposed to embody the traditional feelings of Poland, and 
seems to bo in its native form very lively and picturesque. Then 
tho writer goes off in to a rhapsody about tho Polish women, whose 
movements in this dance have, as we are told, a magic and in- 
toxicating charm. There is also much discussion of the temperament 
of genius and its inherent melancholy, and wo have some glimpses of 
the master in society. But aa a biogi’aphy the book lacks detail. Wo 
gather, indeed, that Chopin was born iu 1810 at Zolazowa-Wola,near 
Warsaw; showed a atvong taste for music at nine years old ; received 
a finished education through the liberality of Prince Badziwill j 
and made liis first appearance at Vienna and Munich in 1831, but 
afujrwavds, conscious of how much was necessary for the compre- 
hen.sion of his peculiar talent, he played but rarely iu public, and 
gave no concerts except at Pans, where lie spent a number 
of ye.ars. A gnawing feeling of discontent,” wo are told, of which 
ho himself scarcely comprehended tho cause, secretly undermined 
him.” Then there is a mysterious statement that ** the tempest 
which in one of its sudden gusts tore Chopin from his native soil, 
like a bird, dreamy and abstracted,” ^‘sundered the ties of hia 
first love, mid robbed the exile of a faithful and devoted wllo, a& 
well as disinherited him of a country.” She remained devoted to 
him, but somehow the pair never seem to have come together 
again. Ifo was also much attracted to George Sand, and used to 
stay with her at Nohunt, till a rupture took place. Although of 
an allectiouato nature, Chopin was passionate and eccentric iniiisf 
conduct. From about 1840 his health began visibly to decline f in 
1847 it was very precarious, but he lingered on till October 1849. 

• Life of Chopin, By Franz Liszt. Triuislated from the French by 
M, W;akor Cook. W. Ki-evc«. 


NOTICE. * 

fVe heg leave to itafe that 7 oe decline to 7 'etum rejected Commurd^ 
ciitume ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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the am Oftbinet. He. was wii^ to* diisofiia^ tba 
Wahis^dfisers.; roMwoestotha 
of tba B0publio wero ib^ghoif; respeetfol, and 
oomplimentajfT. All bis coBdemnation was resovvod 
for tha tnisobiavatts advisors who bad unfortunately 
golk possossion of bto» The Chamber did not sepa. 
^bo mitil it bad passed an order of tho day by which 
its confidence is denied beforehand to any Cabinet which 
• is not free in its action, and resolved to govern according 
to Republican principles. As neither of these qualitioa- 
tious will be forthcoming in M. m Brogitiji’s Cabinet, au 
/^'tmsion of placing it in a minority will be used as soon 
it presents itself. It is believed that the Cabinet will 
poajpone this inevitable defeat by an adjournmont for a 
month, and that the interval will bo spent in tht^rooghly 
purging the Administration of the Kepublican leaven 
Avhi<di has been introduced into it since M. Bui^'FRt's retire- 
ment. Prefects will onco more bo chosen for their devo- 
tion to moral order, and their detestation of tho 
Riopublio in whose name their commissions will 
run. When the machinery for managing tho elec- 
tions has thus been provided, tho Cabinet will meet 
the Chamber, will accept its censure with a light 
lieart, and will try the experiment of a dissolution. AVliy 
the Duke of Broglie should expect this oxpedmont to 
have a diflerent issue under him.sclf from Unit which it 
had undpr M. Buffet is not cloiir. M. Biotet was not 
sensitive about the nature of tho niothods employed on 
behalf of the Qovernraout ; and tho electors who were 
then determined to return a llupublican majority will 
probably be equally determined to return one now. Tho 
genuine supporters of tho coalition are no moro iminerous 
in tho country than they are in tho Chambur ; and tho 
moderate Conservatives are not likely to rally round au 
Administration which they will distrust for its suppo.sed 
monarchical leanings as much as they distrusted tlie late 
Admimstration for its supposed Radical leanings. 


GhllxMAN PARTIES. 

A n article in tho Forinighthi Jlevu^v) discusses and ex- 
plains tho prc3«ent composition, aims, and prospects of 
tho parties which make up the German Parliament. The 
author brings to his task much local knowledge and a long 
acquaintance with tho persons and classes lie is doscribing. 
There is, therefore, much to bo learnt from his essay ; but it 
would bo more valuable if it showed the power of gi'a.sping 
tho subject as a whole, and if one could gather from it that 
the critic baa some definite principles of criticism. It is an 
expression of that pessimism which so often characterizes 
tho studies of flngliahmen on a foreign country in which 
they happen to reside. Nothing goes on exactly as they 
would wish, and foreigners will not behave as if they wero 
all living in London. With tho writer in tlio FortnighUy 
everything in Germany is going on as badly as possible. 
The parties are absurd, tho men who lead them are foolish, 
the lilmpiro is a mistake, Gorman unity is a delusion, 
Prince Bismarck is arrogant and shortsighted. On one 
party alone ho looks with kindly and indulgent oye.s. Ho 
canpot say too much in praise of tho Ultrainontauea, with 
tlieiradmiraWeParliamoutarv tactics, or of tboir leader, Uerr 
WiNDTHOKBT, “tho little deformed man, with the lips of a 
“ negiiP slave, but the tongve of a Cato or a Tallbxrand.” 
They and he really are clever people, who know what they 
meau and how they mcaja. to get it. They have found out 
that the dogma of infallibility and the Syllabus aro not to 
be taken literally. They understand that tho Church oau- 
h^ot rule tho world, and so they have political, not ooclosi- 
^astica), aspirations. They aim at something practical, and 
aipivat it in a very practical way — tho way, namely, of Pan- 
liamentary. taotics, and of forming a compact little group 
which Jipina this or that section with indifibreuce, so that 
sqoio progress can be made towards tho gi*eat end which 
they, labouring to reaoh. When wo ask what this 
greai praoiical end is» we find that itjs the ruin of tiie 
Germap 3impire and tl^o dissolution of tho Gorman union. 


Thii^ ij^^^ght have been imagined, is exactly what Prince 
always said of them. But then whatever 
Pjcumo -BiSMiaca ssys or does must be wrong. Great fault 
.witb.thosq who adopt the language of Prume Bis- 
the Gerinan.prpsa,ai;46^ that the tIltramoptaxM3s, 
liketheiBGK^^ theStotp* Thiathp writer 

ip pttMipgjbhwgs, 

are apy $^te 


the States toeym to Burope ; but the Ultramontanes 4^: 
in tbe least object to a State; they only want it to 
with which they cm yfotk in harmony. It soems jUrify 
worth the trouble of living in Germany and studying 
German parties to liavo arrived at the ooncloaion that in 
this 'tense the Gorman Ultramontaties are not the eqpmhae 
of tho State. No one in or out of Germany ever dreamt 
that they were. No one could possibly suppose that the 
German Ultramontaries would ^not be jiorfectly satisfied if 
they could gc^t a Gurmauy composed of small States re* 
Bembling Parma, Modena, and Naples. What they make 
war on is tho State as now established in Germany. With 
au Ultramontane majority in the German Parliament 
German union would not be worth a week’s purchase. 
Tho Ultramontanes do not indeed hope for a majority as 
things aro now in Gernmny; but thoy hope by skilful 
managemoub to muko tho working of the machinery of the 
present CJermau State impossible. If thoy cannot crunh 
it, they may hope to spoil it ; and why Prince BismabOK, who 
invented this iniichinoiy, and would like to see it going on 
in full play, should not point out the aims of those whoso 
wishes and efibrts are centued in a direction precisely 
opposito to his own, and should not explain to liis country- 
men that thoy caimot ut onco support German unity 
I and triumphant Uitnimontauism, it is very dif3cult to 
[ conceive. 

I Tho author draws attention to one striking point of 
contmst bctw(Jon Franco and Germany. In hVauce pro- 
bably even a greater bitterness of feeling divides parties 
than in Germany. Nothing can exceed the hatred of a 
Republican towards a Bonapartist, or tho hatred of a 
Bonapartiht towards ii Eepublicau. Tho Clericals think 
the Extreino licft a crew of raving sinners; the Extreme 
Left donouncos tho Clericals as the ouemlos of mankind. 
But all ])art.ies conioinplato Franco as an undivided whole, 
which, if ixissible, they arc to got into their power. In 
Germany half of tho Parliamentary parties wish, not 
to control the country, but to break it up. It is 
tho oxifitcnco of the order of things under which 
they live that is tho object of their attack. The 
UJtramoTdanes, the Socialists, the Polos, and the little 
fractious of Danes and Alsatians wish eitlier to sever all 
connexion with Gonnauy, or to transform it. It is as if an 
English Ministry woro confronted by four sets of Homo 
Rulers. Tho other four Parliamentary parties wish to 
uphold Germany us it is ut present constitutod, although 
they vary in their views us to what is to bo done with Oer- 
muuy if it be kept in existeuccj. There aro tho old Con- 
servatives, who represent chiefly tho landed proprietors of 
Pnissia, and who would like to seo all Germany governed 
on tho ancient Prussian pattern. They may not have any 
great alfection for the Empire, for it is a newfangled 
perhaps dangerous institution. But still tho K ing of 
Prussia is its head, and if Prussia could but re- 
turn to^ tho typo it presented in tho lost century, 
and domineer over all Germany as much as could 
be wished, things might be very comfortable even 
with an Empire and an Imperial Parliament. Then there 
ia the ollicial Consevvative party, which has to pleaao tho 
Court jUnd exhibits iluit sliado of Conservatism wnich finds 
favour ill high quarters. This party ia numorically small ; 
but its mombors enjoy for the most part some kind of 
prominent position, and its especial function is to supply 
Ministers to work under Prince Bismarck, and to servo himor^ 
thwart him as seems most convenient aud profitable. 
Lastly, there are tho two great Liberal parties*— tho party 
of Progress, which loves Germany and the Empire and the 
union, but longs to see tho now institutions turned to 
some more ofruotivo* purpose than has hitherto Iieen aoooin- 
plishod ; and the National Liberal party, which is simply 
and purely Bismarokian. Its liberal aspirations pro tem- 
pered by gratitude to Prince Bismarck for having created 
Germany, and by a constant apprehension that, unless 
Prince Bismarck has his own way in everything, he will 
get angry, and then his ci'oation will fall to pieces. Tb^ 
partv has boon tlie instrument by whiclfe ]^tce Blismaw 
W hitherto ruled. But the recent elections showed that 
it had lost ground. Tho author of tlie FprUvightly article 
inveighs in the severest terms against its servility and ita 
want of courage ; and it cannot be denied that it 1^ made 
sacrifice after sacrifice to please its imperious leader, e*yd 
that it m&nifeata an absence of healthy confidence in^tself 
Uud its country when it is found ready to proclaim on all 
GOjoasions that without BjsM^aoK all is lost. 

A wave of roaothm hss awept oyar Germany an ^nir 
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cmy other oouutriea in Eu^pe, and tho Empire has now 
io eaoounter grater trials ilhd dangers ilian have hitherto 
threatened it. The voice of little, men is heard, and the 
star of little interests^s felt, when great things have been 
aooomfdished and tl^ enthasiasm they have awakened 
Those symptoms of dissatisfaction in Ger- 
n^ny are not to bo despised. Tho aathor tells a onrioas 
and significant story as to this dissatisfaction. Tho 
MrKiSTSB of the IntEeiob was doclaiining against tho 
Socialbts and their ignorant dapes, when Herr Windt- 
noser ^ roeo and said that the Minister appeared to bo 
lahonring undor some misapprehension as to the character 
of tho^ su porters of tho Socialist candidates, as ho 
himself watched the proceedings nt the elec- 
tion, and could state, on tho witness of his own eyes, 
that a large proportion of the snpporters of tho Socialists 
liad been men with tho di-ess and look of gentlemen, who 
h^ taken tliis means of showing their strong personal 
dislike of tho order of things they found established. And 
while tho enetniosof the Government are certainly not to 
be conciliated, its friends are very much divided ; for the old 
OoDSorvativoa and tho party of Progmss pull in precivsely 
opposite directions, and the official Conservatives get all 
the sweets of office, which tho National Liberals work in 
cnoh a painfnl way to secure to thorn. But tho author 
probably underrates tho strength and security of tho 
Empire. lie ncknowlc'dgcs that the bulk of tho educated 
classes and tho majority of tho pwple are linrily attached 
to it ; that there is much honest pride in what 
has been accomplished ; and that tho more thought of 
disruption is grievous to patriotic Germans. But ho 
Booms to think that no ouo besides Prince Bismakck 
and the National Liberals has contributed to this result. 
This is scarcely fair. Others have at least acquiesced in it 
and done some thing to promote it. Tho Emperor, more 
esi)ecially, has won many victories over liimsolf, over his 
scruples, lus prepossessions, and hia fearR, during tho long 
process by which he has boon gradually taught what it 
really means to be Emperor of Germanit. Tho minor States 
have also yielded much and agreed to much that must have 
been distaitoful to them, in order that Germany might be 
united. Little bursts of jealousy, and a wish to show that 
Bome i*eal power is Ktill left them, must not bo misinter- 
proted into a desire to upset tho great work in which they 
navo taken part. On tho other hand, tho opposition to 
which tho Empire is now exposed afford.s some justification 
lor the resolution of Prince Bismarck not to go too fast 
nnd too far in tho way of Liborulisui, and for tho readiness of 
tho National Liberals to follow him in tho path of caution. 
Tho Empekor, tho Prussian aristocracy, the rulers and 
Ministers of tho littio States, tho army, tho military 
position of Germany, had all to bo taken into constant 
Mccounb; audit is in a great measure bccaupo Prince 
Bismarck did constantly taku them into account, and tho 
National Liberals, although with sore hearts and many 
murmurs, trusted him and recognized tho necessity of his 
taking them into account, that tho reaction is not more 
powerful and more bitter than it is now. Tho struggle is 
by no means over, but, on tho contrary, may become more 
intense; 5'ct it docs not follow that reaction will win in 
the long run, and there docs not as yet appear to be any 
solid reason why Gormans should despair of Germany. 


MR. BRIGHT AT EXLTER HALL, 

M r. Bright’s speech at Exeter Hall must have seemed 
conolnsivo to his audience, and especially to tho farm- 
labourers who had been brought td^ London to attend the 
meetmg. In accordance ^with his uniform practice, Mr. 
Baiqht summed up modern English history as a record of 
progress nnifomily coincident with tho extension of demo- 
crano power. Tho early part of tho century was occupied 
by unjust and costly wars promoted by a selfish oligarchy, 
who also imposed vexations restrictions on the press, on 
the right of meeting, and on personal liberty. To thom- 


tke national rocoUecrions ; but the labourers who met ^ 
Exeter Hall will accept Mr, Bright’s doctrines, and they 
never hear the other side of the question. In due 
iiitati dame the Reform Bill, the Repeal of the Oorn-laws, 
last the establishment of household suffi'age in 


solves and to the world at large Englishmen of sixty years 
ago seemed to be tho freest of mankind ; and tho long and 
ovontnally successful struggle against tho military despotism 
of Napolkoh was roearded as the most irlorious amoncr 


boroughs and of vote w baU(4»^ Mr* BmauT is not mis* 
taken in his convici^ol that he belongs, and has alu^ays 
belonged, to the winniw or stronger parly. His sanguine 
hope of tho admission of county ndnseholders to the 
suffrage is combined with a slight feeling of regret that 
the demand is not at present supported by an‘ exhibition 
of physical force. Mr. Bright may claim the credit of 
having first proposed the mob meetings on behalf of re- 
form of which the most oonspionons exploit was the demo- 
lition of tho railings in Hyde Park. A much larger meeting 
at Birmingham had less efiectin alarming the Conservative 
party, beeauRo it is only in London that mobs can attempi' , 
directly to ititimidato Parliament. As Mr. Brioqt admits 
it is less easy to assemble great multitudes in thiply- 
pcoplod country districts; but he suggests that the 
boroughs may in this respect come to the help of tlio 
counties, and reproduce the crowded meetings of i866. 

If such gatherings can be organized, there will be no diffi- 
culty in finding plausible arguments for an equalization of 
the franchise. Even if discussion were permitted on snob 
occasions, tho reasons of the opponents of the measure 
would not meet with popular acceptance. * 

If the right of voting were a personal pleasure or privilege, 
tho most obstinate Conservative would not refuse to farm- 
labourers a gnitification which is enjoyed by workmen who 
happen to live in boroughs ; nor is there any weighty reason 
against cleclonil uniformity except that it would place all , 
political power, oven moro than at present, in tho hands ol 
a single class. Tho speakers at the Exeter Hall meeting 
complacently enumerated tho supposed abuses which arc 
to be suppressed when the farm -labourers assume their 
share in legislation and government. Tho Game-laws arc 
of course to bo abolished, and it may be added that care 
will bo taken to prevent tho institution of an effective law* 
of trespass. The distribution of landed property is in 
some unexplained manner to bo readjusted, so that a future 
Mr. Buigut will not be ablo to elicit cries of “ Shame I ” 
when he shows that tho bulk of landed prbperty 
in England is possessed by a small minority of 
tho population. Other speakers boasted that the 
labourers would also control tho foreign policy of 
the Government, by preventing wicked Ministers from 
plunging tho country into an immoral and disastrous war. 

As the object is already accomplished, it seems nnneces- 
sary to remodel the constituencies in consequence of tho 
Bulgarian atrocities ; but it is substantially true that the 
revival of democratic excitement is closely connected with 
the anti-Turkish agitation. Those who consider that nu- 
iustructed sentiment has already exorcised at least suffi- 
ciont influence on national policy will bear with paiionco 
the adjournment of the happy time when public affairs will 
bo still more entirely withdrawn from th6 control of rc- 
sponsiblo statesmen. It was always probable that tho 
farm-labourers would support tho most extreme doctrines 
as soon as they began to take part in politics. Their prin- 
cipal leader has, as might be expected, joined in every 
recent political agitation. The whole weight of tho now 
county voters would, if Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill were passed, bo 
thrown into the rev'olutionary scale. 

The same measure would destroy the virtual representa- 
tion of minorities which is provided by the unequal dis- 
tribution of cloctoml power. Small boronghs could not 
long survive tho establishment of a uniform soffrage. The 
same politicians who now plausibly complain of tho dis- 
franchisement of a man because he is separated by a rivulet 
or a road from the precincts of a borough would in- 
dignantly ask why the same arbitrary frontier should deter- 
mine the comparativo voting power of the residents on 
cither side. One of thirty thousand electors is supposed io^ 
be unfairly treated because his neighbour has a three- 
thousandth part in the ohoioe of an equal nnmW of 
members. The distinction is still possible, while counties 
and boroughs are represented on different principles ; but 
universal borough suffrage would produce an irresistible 
demand for equality of electoral distriots. When the ohange 
was once effected, it might well happen that the wealth 
and intelligence of the couutiy would he praoticallv exolnded 
from political power. In the model bofoogh of Birming- 
ham the party which probably has a majorify among the 
upper classes of the oommunitj iS not only loft withgut 
Parliamentary representation, but is permSnentlr exolnded 
from all share in municipal activity. For alt electdtal 
purposes the town is managed by a permanent ^beral 
Club, which offeotually disohiuges daty of msiimniing 
j in all things, largo and small, the snptemaoj of a single 
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iioM in toy fs<niBiy iti wM® th© 

majority (^tte conStitnwey. gentry and femera 
Wald he oxoloded^ ftorn fMW We, nnlwa tfiey thought 
fit to obey *te ordem of lir. Aech ot eoiho other popular 
manager. Mr. Bsioffr is peAaps sincere in his hope 
that too hew opunty constituencies would prefer candi- 
dates on account of their genius or virtue j and it seems 
to him scandalous that the principal persons in a 
county should, when a vacancy occurs, nominate one of 
their own femilies or friends as a candidate. In every 
elector^ system candidates must be chosen by a few 
; leading persons ; and, on the whole, the gentlemen of a 
^ county seem not to be more objectionable agents for too 
purpose than professional politicians of the American type. 

There is no reason for withholding tho representation of 
counties from the labouring population, except that tho 
change would, in the opinion of those who oppose Mr. 

■ Tbi^veltan’s Bill, be injurious to ^ood government aud to the 
'^public'' interest. It is not surpnsing that the advocates of 
the tdeasure profess not to understand arguments which 
^ have no relation to the rights of man or the rights of tho 
householder. The question whether the cxtcnfliori of tho 
suffrage will bo soon conceded or indefinitely postponed 
depends principally on the will of the farmers. Tho 
Ballot has transferred the county representation from 
landlords to tenants ; and both will bo simultaneously 
swaifipcd by the enfranchisement of the labourera. Since 
the beginning of Mr. Arch’s agitation the farmers have 
had some practical experience of the operation of the 
Labourers’ Union. They are probably not disposed to in- 
crease tho political power of a class which has caused them 
so much social aud economical annoyance. The Conserva- 
tive party, notwithstanding the inclination of its chief to 
tamper with the question of suffrage, is unanimously 
opposed to a change which would greatly increase the 
strength of the democi’atic party. Tho moderate Liberals 
al^ dislike Mr. Trevelyan’s scheme; but, on tho other 
hand, Mr, Gladstone, who is every day more and 
more visibly resuming tho lead of tho party, has now 
for several years supported the equalization of tho suffrage. 
On tho ovo of bis dissolution of Parliament, ho had 
agrccjd to receive a deputation on the question of county 
suffrage, with the obvious purpose of making the change 
of franchiso a Ministerial question as soon as he could con- 
vert his dissentient colleagues. Mr. Fobster differs on this 
point from Mr. Lowe, from Lord Hariington, and pro- 
bably from Mr. Gobciien. It may be admitted that the 
supporters of tho uniform franchise havo powerful repre- 
Rcntativcs in the House of Commons. Mr, Gladstone, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. CnAMREuiJViN, and Mr. Courtney can give 
effective aid to Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. Forster, The 
prcBCiit House of Commons will bo deaf to their arguments 
and their threats ; but the next election may reveal many 
not less startling results of tho Bulgarian massacres. 


THE IlIDSDALE JUDGMENT. 

rpHE Record borrows its appreciation of the Ridsdale 
X Judgment from Andrew Faiusekvice’s estimate of 
Rob Roy : — “ It is a Judgment with which neither party 
“ in the Church can be expected entirely to acquiesce, and 
it will require caution and consideration to estimate the 
“ comparative amount of support or damage which the 
old Reformation ritual has sustaiued from the doubtful 
terms in which the charge against tho appellant in regard 
** to tho .Eastward Position, as we understand it, is treated 
as ‘Not Proven.^” No one who is familiar with tho 
Record would suspect it of unprovokedly blowing its 
trumpet with so uncertain a sound ; so we may take this 
depreciatory estimate at its full value. Tho Ea.stward 
Position Was, so it says, only “ Not Proven ” ; everything 
else in that document turned out in tho best possible way 
for tho interests of toe Church Association, and yet the 
Record is uneasy. All this shows that Not Proven ” is 
the Rccord*e playful way of making things pleasant to the 
perscoutprs who are so unceremoniously pulled up in their 
agitation to restrain public worship within tho narrowest 
limits of ^a repulsive puritanism. The question of the 
Bucharistib dross is of less importance,, and it affects 
fewer persons;; nevertheless, it is not a matter whieh could 
in the present totoper of the religious mind Im safely played 
ibst Io(^ witn ; while we havo the volunteered fMsar- 
&nce ' of iho RecM for s^j^liiig that those who care for < it 







itot be tofiediod elitirsly to aoquieiKse.ii|v 
Whatom weiaay thinjEof Uie diwisih,ib4^ 
her no doubt’^ that tho .leasontng by whiol^ toe. Ccmr^ ^ 
forbids (Hr allows t!||^em oonoems tlmt . 

persons who have never seen, and mho never wisW to 
a chssnble, but who are jealons that the stream of 
judioial interpretations may not, as it goes broadening 
on from precedent to precedent, become proportionately 
shallow. In toeir interest wo propose to consider the 
argument by which the Ornaments Rubac^f^aa ptovsd. 
to be of toe class of words intended to (K>no^, thqgdl^ 
Tho reasoning was very technical. It 
known fact that, on Elizabeth’s accession, High^ and-liAw 
Church wore in sharp antagonism, and that, by yrtky of 
keeping tho peace, tho authorities re>enact^ the Low 
Church Prayer-Book, while — for the time being ait alh 
events — they reinstated the higher ceremonial of iSwAto'^ 
first book by this clause in the Act of Uniformity of 


ISS9:— . 

** Provided always, and bo it enacted, that such orna- 
“ menta of the Church, and of tbo ministers thereof, shall 

bo retained and be in use, as was in this Obcuroh of 
“ England by authority of Parliament in the second year of 
“ King Edward tho Sixth, until otherorder shall fie therein 
“ taken by tho authority of the Queen^s Majesty, with the 
“ odvioe of lier Commissioners, appointed under the greats 

seal of England for causes Ccolesiastical, or of the Metres 
“ politan of this realm.” 

This direction was repeated in a rubric of tho contem- 
poraneous Pr».yer-Book in slightly varying language, and 
with too omission of any reforonco to the possibility of other 
order being taken. As to this rubric, wbicb, we are told, woe- 
not inserted by any authority of Parliament, the Judicial 
Committ CO— adopting a theory of Bishop Gibson’s which 
seems rather to savour of the theological than the legal 
mind — says, It was meant to bo a compendious and oon- 

venient summary of tho enactment on this subject”' 
This sort of sUding-scale estimate of toe value of rubrics 
is certainly bold ; but anyhow, if Elizabeth never acted 
under the powers of tho statute, tho clause in the Act 
of Parliament must have continued operative. But in 
1566 certain “advertisements ” were published by Parker 
and tho other Ecclesiastical Commissioners in the Queen’s 
name, though neither signed by her nor issued under her 
broad seal. Supposing these orders to have been valid in spite 
of these deficiencies, they may be taken tofulfil the conditions 
of tho statute. Competent authorities bare deemed the 
want ofthoso formalities fatal ; but the Judicial Committee,, 
on a review of collateral considerations, judges otherwise, 
and assumes that until 1662 the advertisements prescribed 
the law of ritual dross — namely, iho cope in cathedral 
aud collegiate churches for tho Communion Service, the 
surplice at all other times and places. In 1662, as there can 
be no doubt, tho wholo Prayer-Book with its totality of 
rubrics was enacted as an integral portion of the Statute 
of Uniformity. In this siatuto the Ornaments Rabfric was 
recast so as to make its language textually oorrespond 
with tho stalnte of Elizabeth, minus its qualifying pro- 
vision : — “ And hero it is to be noted, that such Oruamonts 
“ of the Church, and of tho Ministers thereof, at all Times 
“ of their Ministration shall be retained, and be in use, a.s 
“ were in this Church of England, by the Authority of 
“ Parliament, in the Second Year of the Roigu of King 
“ Edward the Sixth.” 


This is the existing statute law upon ministerial attire, 
enacted without reference backwards or forwards to adver- 
tisoment or anything else, except to one thing, the “authority 
“ of Parliament in the second year of Edward VI.”;' and tho 
opinion has accordingly prevailed that to this “anthority ” 
— i.e, to tho Prayer-Book of 1549 — recourse should be had 
for further explanation. Tho judgment itself puts this view 
very clearly for tho purpose of knocking it down, 
Rubric of 1662 **is now the only law os to tfaa Yssture 
“ of tho clergy. It contains within its one oeutonoe 
“ all that is now enacted upon that subject. It sw^^ 
“ away all previous law as to the vesture of toe ol^y^ 
“ whether that law was to be found in Statute^ Oanon. 
“ Im unction, or otherwise. It tolfioriaes the Uto of 
“ all ornaments which had the Parliamentary authority 
“ of the first Prayer-Book of Edwa&D toe Sixth. The vest* 
“ ments in question aro among tho ornaments which hod 
“ this Parliamentary authority ; therefore it aathorsNes the 
** use of the vestments in question.” 

The oonntor theory of tho Judges is that the advertise- 
ments, whose legality is ah initw not unquestionable^ asd 
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wbiohvatfd in no pflM of tW of 1662 80 

to^ be held '^rovived'b^^ i^(>red, Aied‘ 

th&fetti© Oj*xiameiat» Br)ibtio is to !>• read as if tlxoy formcdLr 
a portioitof it. 

The tijpebot of the reasoning is tbaf the rnbrio — the 
stainie larf of theland^is to be taken with a huge suhimditVj 
and t?hen it says that such and eucU ornaments are to 
bo retained end be in wse, it really enacts that those omat- 
monts Hre not to bo retained nor to bo in use if they happen 
to httsfo beenexolndodby some nd\TrtisomentB of ninety.six 
yeoM'lieforo, to which that statutory rubric carefully, and 
ad if on purpose, refrttins from making any reference. 
Wo simply state Uio argiimont ns wc find it, and bow 
before the mystery of IVivy Council law. Whether or not 
these' conclusions will ultimately stand, there can bo no 
doubt that it is profoundly unsatisfactory to find that 
questions which so deeply stir the feelings of living men, 
and of active religious parties, can only bo solved by subtle 
arguments on tlio mutual i*olations of obsolete document.^, 
of which the legal validity is one of the questions about 
which the det'pest uncertainty exists. Mr. JIidsdale kept 
or brofco the law according as the silence of a statutory 
rdbrio hundred years ago did or did not involve a 
crypto^rororonoo to the recommendations of a (kmi mission 
of the preceding century, of which the most which can bo said 
is that Queen B^izabkih may be assumed to have given to 
it hor constructive sanction. The Dean of St. Paul’s and 
his friends may havo boon indiscreet in invoking (he living 
voice of tbo Church ; but they were hardly foolish in their 
prayer* 

If wo turn from these bewildering disputes on am- 
biguous words to the subject matter in controversy, we 
shall find that the Judges have been eom]iollcd to roach 
the practical conclusions of one side on the principles of 
the other ; and, in according a material victory to Low 
Churchmen, to accept tho theory of the higher party. 
The controversy over a distinctive Eucharistic dress — dis- 
carding such niceties os the compeling claims of chasuble 
apd cope — turns on one simple question — Is, or is not, the 
Communion Office so much higher in kind or in degree 
than any other public rite aa to require another and a 
richer mise-en-srime ? As now, so in Eltzabehi’s days, this 
question divided Church parties, and the adv''rii.semcnta 
wore intended — irrespectively of their legal force — to com- 
promise the discussion, ns compromises were understood 
and worked by the prelates and statesmen of tho 
. Ttjdor Queen. The side to which, at all events, 
the Queen and the Archbishop loaned was gratified 
by ihe principle of the higher and richer mm-an-^eem 
being recognized in tho more stately fanes in wdiioh alone 
SO mighty a princess would take an immediate interest, 
while the siiflieiency of tho .surplice for tho squalid ruck 
of parish churches was concc‘ded to J^uritau suscepti- 
bilitios. In our own days tho cmitrovorsy is over those 
parish (ihui’cbes, and the Judicial Committeo establishes 
the practice of the surplice by a document of wdiieh the 
principle is tho superior authority of the cope. In 
Ei.izabetii’s lime “cathetlral” and collegiate churches 
(with which were clas.sed both colU^ge and the royal and | 
episcopal chapels) were tlio only y)laces which were usually | 
served by more than a single minister, or wore sure of 
means it) make ends moot. In slmrt, making allowaueo for 
different limes, the advertisement, was r* pi i valent to an 
or&or now from Arclibishop Tait that iu every church 
which can show throe or four ciirate.s copes must be found. 
Plainly it justifies tho vestment theory, exc(3pt upon the 
e::^travagant contention that Elizabeth’s reformers regu- 
lated the establishment on the principle that, in proportion 
08 a ohnrch was important, so it should be licensed 
to act ewpcrstitionsly. Either Parker and his colleagues 
thought that the co})o was tho right dress at Communion 
tiiM where circumstancos concurred to make it possible, 
OT'ihey stood self-convicted of having sot their hands to a 
meaningless and unprincipled arrangement. Similar con- 
siderations will explain the motives which led the revisers 
0(1662 to frame the present Ornaments Rubric while they 
reirrainod from driving it home according to its literal 
meaning. The advertisements were in their eyes no new 
law- ; but a current modm vkeruU in the spirit of which 
they were still willing quietly to act. So their leader 
CotTir> was content to press tho surplice on his diocese, 
Whiia fie stuck to copo in his cathedral. 

BtiXQ up the losses and gains winch the disputants 
judgment^ Low Churchmen find them- 
unmolested in dll their own peculiarities, 


these^Wh, .nothing tol; 

ahouL TUI., other si^ £1^ Mbn M the gboa,^^ 
the allowanoe of 1^ cenipulsic^'oj 

the cope in the higher order of churches, and |(he ^ 
assertion of the religious use of imagery as oointain^ 
in the Exeter Reredoe judgment^following upon tly 
permissions long sinoe given in Liodell y. Westebt6n»* 
vindicate for the Church of England, by the decision oj 
the highest appellate jurLsdiotiojo, the possession of iJiat 
ideal of worship — corporate, historical, and artistic^ 
which correspouds with the lionvictions of the High Chtirol 
party. With so much to satisfy them, however, they,<ftT« 
quite uiiablo to follow the reasoning which constrains ovOpj 
prebendary of St. Budollion and Heytesbury and ever] 
brother of St. Katharine’s to assume bis copo, *whil© i 
would expose the Vicar of Margaret Street to Lord Pen. 
zancm’s ire if he dared to appear in .any richer dress tKa® 
his Burplioo. If they desire success aud not note^cty 
they will net what iliey have got, avoid Lord Penza«iv)b’i 
C ourt, protest if it oomforta them, and move by con 
stitntional ways to secure more olastio and practical ruWo; 
worship than the inductive interpretation of antiquarioi 
documents of doubtful origin aud ambiguous value. 


POLITICS AT WHITSUNTIDE. 

P ARLIAMENT has done but little since the heginninf 
of tho Session, and it has little loft to do. No sorioui 
interest bus been felt in anything unconnected with the wa: 
in tho East ; aud, unfortunately, the progress of Russiai 
conquest is beyond the control of the House of Cornmous 
The Burials Bill will cause more excitement during iti 
next stage than it has done in the calm atmosphere of thi 
House of Lords. It is not easy to think of any other mea 
sure which is likely to produce an animated debate, un^i 
Mr. Trevelyan can invest his scheme of household suffragi 
in counties with some novel attraction. The disincliuatioj 
to domestic clianges which w^as expre.ssod in the result 0 
the la.Ht general oloction, still probably prevails ; but th( 
anti-Turkish agitation imty not improhalily revive th( 
activity of the party of movement. Air. Chamberlain 01 
a late occasion suddenly converted a meeting of Noncon 
formist ugilators into a society for tho siqiport of Mr 
Gladstosk’s foreign policy; and, conversely, disapproval 0 
Lord Deubv’wS diiilornutio proceedings will pcrliaps here 
after take the form of active hostility to the Churcl 
Establishment, Tho section of the clergy whicl 
syntpathizes on ecclesiastical grounds Avith the Greeki 
and Bulgarians is also, for well-known reasons, hos- 
tilo or indiflerout to connexion with the State. Al 
though di.se3tabh.shment and dcstrnciiou of the Turkisl 
Empire are objects Avhich havo no natural connexion 
political or seotaruin impulses, like physical forces, oftoi 
find for themselves unexpected channels. There is n( 
dilTieulty in appreciating the temper of tho present Honsi 
of Commons; but tlio most sagacious ob.scr vers are not yei 
ablo to judge of tho feeling of tho country. Tho Salfon 
electiuu seemed to throw a doubt on tho existence of t 
Jjihcral reaction ; but it is not yet certain whether it ma^ 
not have rather indicated a general protest against attempt; 
to tonipcr Avith Home Rule. A fortnight ago tho managori 
of the cxtiH;3mo soction of tho Libends organized a series 0 
mectjug.s in support of Mr. Gladstone, Avhicb were numer 
ou.sly abUndod. ’The success of the operation may eiths: 
prove that tho opponents of the Government have i 
majority in the boroughs, or only that the nltra-Liboral 
Lave secured to thcmsolves the contx*ol of the partj 
machinery. On the whole, it may bo probably conjee 
tured that a general election at tho present time woulc 
reverse tho decision of 1874 ; bnt the events of the wai 
may at any time derange political calculations. 

The Irish Home Rule members havo apparently no' 
exhausted their energies for the present Session. Severa 
Irish Bills which are not destined to beoomo law will afibre 
ample matter for disoussion; and it is reported that the 
Irish Secretary has undertaken to oonoiliata Mr. Butt 
providing tiino for tho motions in which he takes ar 
interest. The debate on Mr. Shaw’s motion was orderly 
decorous^ and not uninteresting. ^ Irish znbmb^ 
assumed a laudable tone of moderation^ and the ppm^xt^ 
of Home Role properly treattd^^ 
opentodisoussion. It 






ijr Bouteatattfi^xoaBy 
Mittst h»^ parted wiUi 
■> f&a # ’its Bowaigil *«^y, W aawswsUy 

^bimMipal 9ctii>n8« The constitaenoiea which 
®r. BW ettd bis iwwBOoifttes ox^Iy tolerate the 
theory of Homo Btile ibooanBo they suppaso that it 
my w easier to obtain the conoeeaion of a Federal 
Bystm than to throw off BoglUh supremacy alto- 
gather, Bepoalers, Nationalists, and Home Knlers, though 
dild a pleasure in quari'clliug among themselves, 
i^ll/^pursue tho same policy of separation. A few days 
afte? the Home Rule debate The O’Donoghue took occa- 
sioD to illustrate the spirit in which an Irish Parliament 
would probably begin its course of legislation. Tho pro- 
posat of converting all Irish tenancies into freeholds sub- 
jeet to a rent-charge would, at no long interval, bo followed 
by jfche expropriation of the sinccurists who would by tho 
pretfiou# measure have been depiivcd of their ohnructor of 
lai^gwners. Mr. Butt indeed professes to include in his 
'imagmary Constitution an Irish House of Lords ; but an 
^ssotnbly of landowners uiuinimously devoted to tho 
Fnglish connexion would be sunimardy suppressed by the 
representtitives of the rural <lcmoora('y. lb would bo im- 
poasibL. to defend tho existence of an anomalous legislative 
body ’Itn which the majority of members would perhaps 
refftfiOLjp take their seats. The position of tho Home Rule 
party m the present House of Commons can scarcely be 
agreeable; bub it may be woitli Mr. Bim’s wbde to wait 
fop the chances of the next election. For tho first time in 
many years tho present Government is independent of the 
votes of the Homo Rule party, ll is highly probable that 
hereafter fifty or sixty impartial luembcra may once more 
command the price of their support. 

Even if any party or section of the House were anxious 
to promote any legislative measuro, tho productive capacity 
of House of Commons seldom survives tho begmoing 
of JiHie In tho days of Reform Bdls and other oxciting | 
entorprihofl, experienced members wore in tho habit of 
eulculatiDg that, if nothing had been dono before tho Whit- 
suntide vacation, tho established syslc'in was s.ifo for an- 
otlier }ear. The obscure details of business occupy a 
feituin mimbeT of nights ; private members take their share, 
\iibhmnch ffrumbling boeauso it is not larger; and from 
time to time debates on general policy, such as that on 
T^lr. Glapsiom/s Resolutions, occupy tho time which 
might perhaps otherwise bo dovotorl to legislation. 
'^I’licro is no prospect m tho present Session of contests 
like that of 1874 on the Public Worship Bill, or like that 
ot tho Merchant Shipping Bill at tho end of tho Session 
f)l 1875. chance of surprises is diminished by tho 

removal of Mr. HiSFAKLi into tho Upper House, for Sir 
SrAiFORD NoFTJicorB has no tusto for startling or para- 
de »xical proceedings. Tho Op|K)sition is perhaps more 
liable to derangement of its plans; but Mr. Gladstonb is 
too eiitiroly absorbed by his sympathies with tho BuU 
'jiarianb to inteifcre for the inoraent m domestic affairs, and 
his loyalty to his former colleagues would indispose him to 
interJ’eronco with their policy except for reasons which seem 
to him of paramount importaueo. There is every ground 
to hope that tho remainder of the Session may be tran- 
quil, and that its duration may bo short. Any pro- 
'longation of the usual term would probably be tho 
result of tho disastrous neoessiiy of appealing to 
Parliament for the means of taking military precautions. 
Mr. Cross assured the House that there was no immediate 
probability of any event which could render interference 
desirable or necessary ; but one of tho contingencies which 
ho d^ooated may possibly occur in tho course of the 
summer. • If tho Russian army approaches Constantinople 
in July or August, the Government can scarcely avoid tho 
duty of oonsuking Parliament. 

The almost entire suspenBion of legislative activity pro- 
duces neither remonitranco nor discontent in tho country. 
The return of tho present majority of tho House of Oom- 
monB was eBBeDtkItv a protest against ebango, disturbance. 


monB was essentiAiW a protest against change, disturbance, 
and uncertain^. If the democratic movement revives in 
consSquenoe of the Bnlgarian massooi'es, it will probably bo 
directed in "the first inetanoe to tho extension of household 
fiuf^e to the oountms. The next process wIH a re- 
'distribution of se^s fbr the pax^e of Btill furtW 
depriving nrinoritjleB of a shore in tho representation. 
A Bottse cf Oosnmomi constHutsa on the imia dt 
a imo indiietriiBiiiate Btiifosge wotdd probuMy select 
the Eiiid^hsaent as ite fitsibbjeot 6 t attenk. Itir. Gn4n« 
% 


be seems to think Tifs 

as a idmsm politician is pver, may stiU 
courtesies of the Liberation Society. The cbttteme 
party in tie House Has lately been reinforced fby ss«|e 
recruits of piwise and obility. Mr. Ohamsshuw 
M r. CouimiXT have already secured a ParUameutary 
position which renders it probable that they may be- 
come future leaders. The political party is not wtthout 
promising aspirants to political distinction; but ihe 
moderate Lil^rals, though thpy are still tho oificisl 
chiefs of tho party, seem to decline in influence, if 
they had divided against Mr. Glads rosu'fl Resolutions, 
they would have been followed by a small majority of 
the Opposition ; but it is believed that their leader 
would have resigned, and tho present organization would 
probably have been broken up. Tlio provincial clubs 
and inanagor.9 of election's are falling more and more into 
the hands of tho ultra- Liberal section. In many places tho 
Dissenters employ tho party machinery for their special 

S OSes, and tho descendania of tho Whigs aro eithei 
ided from influence or compelled to accx^pt tho now 
doctrines. In the lalo debate tho ex-Minislers, who had 
unQnimou&ly determined to opi>oso iMr.GLADSTONc'rtlosolu- 
lions, vied with ono another 111 cffoits to approximate as 
nearly as [lossible to opinions which they were not prepared 
to accept. 


LXEBBIATE REFORMATORIES. 

A n inebriate reronnatory*’is tho name of an iustitniion 
to wdiicli Dr. Camlron and some other pbilanthsopic 
morabors proposo to send habitual drunkards. They hate 
drawn up a Bill for the purpo;:>o which has boon submitted 
to Parliament, and which they will soon oak the House of 
Commons to discuss. Ono ot the greatest merits of Par- 
liamentary govcruiuGTit is that it obliges pbilanthropistB 
who cannot carry out their aims without now legal powers 
to state what they mean and propose in definite kngiM^, 
and to consider what is the piactical machinery they desim 
to set up. If wo heor it enid that an habitual drunkard 
ought fu bo sabjccted for a liino to restraint imposed on 
him by tho law% is ditlicnlt to assent to or to dissent 
from the pioposition. We do not know exactly who 
aro tho ptrsuns with Avhoiti it is proposed to dcJil, 
or how it IS proposed to deal with thorn. But no oik' 
can put the proposal into tho shape of an Act of Parliaraenr 
without exaniiniDg his own intenlKUts, being made awai*e 
of the nuiny difhciiltios ho will have to encounter, apd 
striving to guard against objections. The Bill contAmv 
Humorous pi oviRiong to pi-evont tho system being abused, 
to make ifc unlikely that piTsoii.s who ai*e not hahitaai 
drunkards will ho tieated as if they \vero, to ensuro that 
when under restraint they will not bo neglected, and that 
the rcbtruiut will not bo prolomrcd boyond the time foi 
which it has been sanctioned. The general scheme of the* 
Bill IB tluit there shall be places lu wlrlch an habitual 
drunkaid may be sent, and that these piaces riukll 
bo of two kiiids — retreat 1 kept by licensed privato 
sons, and relbnnatories established by the local auiborUie<« 
lu ihobo pkees the habilu.il drnubird may bo dotaim^d Cor 
any time not loss than a month nor more thaaayear. They 
are to bo, in fact, very much hko private and county 
lunatic asylums ; and, if such places are to exist at all— if. 
in short, an Kngli.^^h bubjoct is to bo hbub up in a of 
prison who has neither committed a crime nor fost bih 
reabon — the authois of tho Bill may fairly claim to have 
exercised considerable ingenuity in meeting the obj^ei^ii 
that the conlinuoicnt w^ould be easily and wantonly imposed, 
or of a cruel character, or of indefinite duratio|}. Tho 
main question is, whether an liabiiual drunkard ought to 
be shut up at all and have an inebriate reformatory pro- 
vided for him at the cost of his neighbours, merely beoaDSO- 
ho chooses to driuk very much more than is good for him. 

There is a preliminary point which it must have oxeroistd 
the authors of the Bill a good deal to decido, and that m 
what is meant by an habitual drunkard. He is not ' 
who gets drunk habitually, for this definitioxr would . 
oue half of the population liablo to bo shut up hy ihaoihol^ 
His habitual driuking must have some odious or , pajlkihi 
peculiarities, so that the inebriate reformatories may liot bo 
overcrowded. The definition selected by the iraiuen? ot 
the Bill is that an habitual drunkard means a person wlio, 
by reason of habitual intemperate drinking of mto^isai^lg 
liuabxi^ ia dan|{ei:oas to himself or othepB, or moapsiWa. 
of mausging himself and his afihirs. Theip is no gneat 
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al)otit the oaee of s^man who is dangerous to others; 
bat it is not certain that wo want an inebriate Toformatory 
for him. He can only show that he is dangerous to 
others by acts constituting a danger to them. He must 
either hurt them or threaten to hurt them. As the law 
stands now, a man who, under the indaonce of drink, 
habitually hurts or threatens oiliers, can bo put in prison, 
or at feast bound over to ktu^p the peace, which is a step 
towariii' prison. As a general rule, if those who are hurt 
or threatened aro any other persons than tbo husband or 
wife of the ofiender, the law is pat in force. But, as to bus. 
bands and wives, if inebriate reformatories were established, 
the same dif&culty in getting the law put in force would 
prevail as prevails now when the common gaol is the place 
of compulsory retreat. If tho hnsband is sent away, the 
wife starves ; if the wife is sent away, there is no one to 
look after the children and the hou.se. Wlion we pass to 
habitual drunkards who arc only dangerous to themselves, 
the difficulty about them is that, unless they take tho pre- 
caution to get drunk in bed, they are always dangerous to 
themselves. They aro always liable to bo knocked down by 
cabs, to fall into the tire or downstairs, or to catch cold 
by sleeping nndcr a hedge, or by inducing delirium tremens. 
In tbo same way, wo may nsk wliat is meant by a man 
becoming incapable of managing himself and his aiTaira ? 
While a man is drunk, ho is of course incapiiblo of manag- 
ing himself and his allairs; and if he dnuks much and 
often, he is sure to manage liiraself and in’s allairs very 
badly. Tho very largo number of Englishmen and Kng. 
4i$hwomen who on Monday next will celebrate one of tho 
four uew grand occasions of drunkenness invented by Sir 
•Foux Lubdock are all incapable of managing ihemsolvos 
and their affairs properly. But this, it will bo said, is not 
what tho Bill means. It contemplates persons who alto- 
gether neglect their affairs, and not the ordinary English- 
man who even alter Whitsun Monday is quite capable of 
4oing a day’s work in a drowsy sort of way towards the 
end of the week. But >vhat is to bo the standard ? If 
the habitual drunkard brings himself to utter ruin, if 
no one will employ him or rcliove l)im, he will 
come u|X)a the parish, and tho workhouse will 
supply the place of tho inebriate i\*f< irmatory . If 
.he can get enough to live on, what is meant by his 
being incapable of managing himself and his affairs 
is that ho is in a worse position than that wliieb ho might 
have occupied if ho bad had tho sense to k(’ep sober, lie 
might have been a solicitor, and ho is a solicitor s clerk ; 
he might hav.o been a Jaw stationer, and ho is a crossing- 
flweeper. In one way or another he dot-s not make the 
income whicjh his fritmds reasonably expected him to earn. 
Where is tho habitual drunkard of wliom tlui.s much can- 
not be said? 

The Bill provides tliat, when an habitual drunkard 
wishes it, ho may get himself shut up in a retreat; and if 
Legislature choo.ses to interfere in tbo niaticr at all, this 
may be a useful enactment. Many a man on tlio road to 
ruin through drunkenness is willing, in a tit of repentance, 
to give himself a chance of being cured ; but, alter a little 
wholesomo treatment, ho finds himscll' so very well that he 
will not stay in the place of cure, and, as there i.s no 
legal power to reiaiu him, bo can walk out at any 
moment. But this is quite an cxcrosccnoo on the Bill. Its 
i%ai purport is to shut up druukards who do nob want to 
be abut up, but who, in the opinion of some oue else, 
ought to bo shut up. Tho Bill permits tlie parent, hnsband, 
■ wife, relative, or guardian of tho drunkard, to form this 
opinion and act on it, subjeot to the contingency of having 
to pay the costs of an application if unsuccc-sslnl. A single 
^Tuetice is to issue a summons to tho alleged drunkard to 
appear, and the Justices in Petty Sessions are to order liim 
to an inebriate reformatory if they think fit. But tho 
drunkard is not in his extremity to lose the last proud 
privilege of a Briton. He may ask that u jury shall 
pronounce on his cose, and, as it might bo painful to 
him to have bis private life ripped up in public, 
all proceedings before Justices and juries aro to bo 
conducted with closed doors. This is the real upshot of 
the Bill. It is quite impossible to say in w^ords what 
•.habitual drunkards are to be shut up ; but if any are to be 
s shut un, it must be left to common sense to say who they 
. awm to M. The jury will have a subtle and inexplicable 
^ / paro^ptioii of bow much a man may drink, and how often, 
1 . bi^og liable to the reproach of being an habitual 

jcfeunlmd; Inhere would be even more than tko nsual 
verdicts of the juries. In a beery 
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ueightourhood the juv would be very lemienti uud im a 
teetotal peighbourhoom the jury wbuld be ’verjr eeVisre. 
But it is now so cuBtonmrj^ a feature in English le^ialaUon 
to call on jnries to decide points which the Je^lators and 
tho Judges find themselves unable' to determine; that this 
provision of tho Bill, vaguo as it is, ^ may be covered 
by precedents, Tho supporters of the Bill, however, 
must not disguise from themselves that what they ask 
Parliament to sanction is that any one may be shut 
up as an babitual dmnkard whom a jnry^ chooses 
to call ono, and that no one except a jury qan say > 
whether a man is an habitual drunkard or not. They will 1 
also do well to prepare themselves for some perplexing 
questions as to tho persons who aro to bo allowed to 
Ktitiito tho proceedings. Parents wo know, and husbands 
and wives and guardians wo know ; but who are rclativos ? 
Is it a word known to English law ? Any ono who, if the 
habitnal drnukard died intestate, could take under the 
Statute of Distributions, supposing persons having a prior 
claim did not exist, is, it may bo presumed, legally a 
relative. There is something unpleasant in tbo thought^ 
of a second cousin having tho power to invite a jury to 
pro nounco whether a man is or is not habitually drunk. 
It is true that tlie second cousin would have to pay tho 
costs if he failed; but tho more accusation would jpfliot a 
social stigma ou tho accused which, except ampng the 
]owe.st classes, would always be painful, and often Vui nous, 
it would he ii case in which, if enough mud w^ero thrown, 
some would be sure to stick ; and there are second cousins 
w’ho, if offended, would like to assist in making mud stick, 
even if it cost them a few pounds to gratify tlieir spite. When 
tho House of Commons examines the Bill it is pretty sure to 
1)0 frightened l)y it. The aim of the promoters is excel- 
lent. Habitual drunkards aro enrses to themselves and to 
their neighbours, and if we could shut them all up and 
deter others from imitating their example, the world w^onld 
bo a better and happier place to live in. But to logislato 
prudently and .suc(;essfully for the attainment of such an 
end is a very dillicult task, and wo fear that Dr. Camkuon 
and his friends will find that they aro not likely to accom- 
plish it. 

THE INDITKXDENUIO OK INDIAN JUDGES. 

rriLIE correspondence relating to tlio case of Mr. Firi.LEK 
JL and Mr, Dkkds is, unfortunately, not entirely taken 
up with tho offence committed by one of these gentlemen, 
or the sentence passed by the other. Had it ho'eii so, there 
would, it may be hoped, Jiavo been no need to refer to tho 
matter again. If Barliainent, or even the Secretary of 
State, were to boeome a court of appeal against every 
censure passed by tho Government of India on its servants, 
the business of Indian admiuistri^tion would become 
unmanageable. But a quesTion of great constitutional 
moment is also dealt with in these despatches, and this 
fact docs undoubtedly make it impossible to dismiss them 
with any such summary comment. It is impossible not to 
feel regret that such serious issues should have been either 
raised or decided on, as it seems to us, so very slight an 
occasion. The Government of India was hasty in the first 
instance ; tho High Court of the North-West Provinces was 
needlessly irritable ; the Secretary of State has allowed 
himaolf to be drawn without necessity into a formal so- 
lution of a constitutional problem which he declares at tho 
same time to bo purely speculative ; and at each of these 
stages the judgment of the authorities concerned seems to 
have been at fault. Tho cause of the mischief was an ex- 
piTBsion of regret by tho Governor-General in Council 
that tbo High Court should Lave considered that its duties 
and responsibilities in the Fuller oaso wore adequately ful- 
filled by tho ezprossioD of tho Judges’ opinion that tho sen- 
tunce passed by Mr. Leeds was not specially open to objection. 
I’his expression of opinion had boon given in answer to a 
request from tho Lieutenant-Governor of the I^vinoe. 
No foimal motion was made for a revision of the sentence 
passed by Mr. Leeds ; but the local Oovernment, finding 
that Mr. Leeds’s conduct bad come under tho notice of tho 
Government of India, took the opinion of the Judges 
as to its propriety. Tliis does not seem to justify the 
Government of India in making the contents of this opinion 
a matter of formal censure. The local Government had 
quoted the Judges in support of their own oonolaaiion that 
no farther action was ^necessary. There was no reaton 
why the Oovernment of Indm should take any ^ notice 
of this. They were not going to adopt tbe^ opinion 
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of tlie Judges, and the roosif that was necess^ was that 
they should have stated the grounds on which they had 
felt obli^ to take a different view of Mr. Lekds’b 
conduct. This error of the Government of India 
was m^o the subject of an exaggerate^ ontburst 
of indignation on the part of tbo Higli Court. In a 
letter which the Court caused to be addressed to the 
Government of India, the Goykknor-Genbral in Council 
is askf^ first, whether the Judges of the High Court are so 
subject to the executive power of the Government of India 
(hat ii is within the province of that Government in a 
published Hesolntion to approve or condemn the action of 
the Court in any matter which clearly falls within its 
functions; and, secondly, whether it is nob beyond the 
competency of any authority other than the High Court 
to instruct the subordinate Courts touching the conduct of 
their judicial duties. The Court disclaims any intention 
of ** questioning the competency of the Goversor-Genkral 
** to notice and punish misconduct on the part of an oflBcer 
“of a subordinate Court’*; but it submits that in tbo 
exercise of this power any declaration as to the law which 
shonld have been administered or the proc(?duro which 
should have been adoj>tcd in a particular instance sliould 
bc^ avoided. 

The obvious answer to this letter is that the Govern, 
ment of India had not claimed to exercise any executive 
power over the High Court. The opinion of the Judges 
had been taken, not by the Government of India, but by 
the local Government, and the Government of India had 
merhly stated its dissent from that opinion and its 
regret that it should ever have been given. There was 
no need to enter upon tlio quevstluns rriised either by the 
Court or by the Chief Justice. The action of the 
Gif)vernment of India had throughout been of an informal 
kind. It may bo injudicious in the Executive to say that 
it thinks the opinion of certain individual Judges wrong, 
and still more injudicious to imply that the error is one 
into which they ought not to have fallen. Uut this want 
of judgment is not mended by tlie adoption of a lino of 
defence which holds iho Executive to what may 
havo been in the first in.slanco only a hasty expression 
of irritation. This, however, was the course which com* 
mended itself to the Government of India. They take 
matters quite as earnestly as the High Court, and Uioi. ‘h 
tlioy deny that they havo in any way encroached upon the 
authority or independence of the Judges, they are ready 
with iiu argument that they might have encroached 
on either or both if they had boon so rnindod. They main- 
tain that the Governor-General in Council is tho only 
authority in British India invested with tho entire respon- 
sibility of every department and function of Government ; 
that of these functions the ad ministrati (m of justice is one 
of the most important ; and that for this reason it is tbo 
duty of the Gbvernor.General in Council, in tho ultimate 
resort and in adequate cases, to censure and to punish Ba. 
grant miscarriages of justice, and to comment, when neces- 
sary, on tbo course of the admiuis^’ation of justice in 
India. In this case they are of opinion that there 
was a flagrant miscarriage of justice. As tlie High 
Court did not see its way either to call up tho case 
or to reprove the magistrate, tho Government of India were 
forced to reprove the magistrate themselves ; and they hold 
that they had a right to express regret that the inaction of 
tho High Court should have laid this duty upon them. 

It is to be regretted that the Government of India should 
have thought themselves bound to take the opinion of tho 
Sbcbbtarv of State upon th^ points raised in this coitc- 
spondenoe. Every purpose would have been answered if 
they had informed Lord Salisbury that they bad not 
meant their censure to apply to the judicial action of the 
High Court ; that all that they bad before them was tho 
opinions ofthe individual Judges on a question asked by 
the local Government, and that they saw no need to de- 
termine the exact limits of judicial authority and independ. 
once in India, until one or other of them had been infringed 
by the action of tbo Government. Nor is it clear why, 
when the Government of India omitted to take this sensible 
line in writbg to Lord Salisbury, Lord Salisbury shonld 
notvhave taken it in writing to the Goverumont of India. 
He, too, is of opinion that tbo gnestion of the relations 
^between the inoioial and exeontive anthoritifiS is not in 
mdilgr, raised^ In censuriiag Mr. Lisns, and in exptossing 
regret that the High Court had not bronght bis proceed* 
ings wider jadiGialTeri^w, the Viceroy was dealing with 
V purely exeedtive fttuciions, and the^ fhll distinctly within 


his special province. The qndfction whether, and how fcr, 
tho mode in which judicial antics is performed is a proper 
snbjeot for the animadversion of the Government of 
is not raised by theso papers. If the Judges had not dis* 
tinotly requested his opinion on the point. Lord Salisbury 
would have preferred to reserve, the consideratiou of it till 
the necessity for a decision practically arose. It is unfov. 
lunate that Lord Salisbury did not consult his own pre.^ 
fercnces, oven though tho Judges had distinctly requested 
bis opinion on the point. The Secretary of State for India 
is not bonnd, like the editor of a sporting newspaper, to 
answer all questions that may be put to him. It is bia 
business to determine controversies botwoen one branch of 
tho Indian Government and another ; but in tliis case no 
such controver.sy hfid in fact arisen. There are very great 
disadvantages in deciding a qnestlon of this kind in the 
purely speculative stage. Tho authority to which it is sub- 
mitted has no facts on which to fonnd a judgment. If tho 
question had come before Lord Salisbury in the ordins^ 
course, he would at all events have seen what prooDcal dijm- 
culties had arisen from tho solutions seveiuJly favoured by 
ibc Judges and tho Governor-General. As it is, ho has 
bad to approach the subject with as little roforenco to 
facts as though ho were writing an essay for a Chan*^ 
cciior’s modal. It is by no means an easy matter 
to pronounce on tho relative merits of independence and 
subjection regarded as tho status of Indian Judges. The 
arguments whicli establish the necessity of making Judges 
independent in hlngland cannot be appliod witliout modi- 
fication to India. Lord Salisbury assumes that the 
question has been decided for him by Parliamout, and that, 
in enacting that Indian Judges should hold office “ during 
“ Her Majesty’s pleasure, insiead of, as in England, 
“ during good behaviour,” the Legislature baa withheld 
from tho former that independence of the Executive which 
has been formally conferred on tho latter. Certainly this 
is to make the distinction carry a very groat weight of 
meaning; and, considering that a sufficient reason for 
the difference in tbo tenure of judicial offices in 
England and in India may be found in tho fact that 
there is no Legislature in India at whoso instance 
a Judge could bo removed, it is by no means clear 
that the words relied on by Lord Salisbury have tho full 
sense which ho attributes to them. It is improl^ble, how- 
ever, now that the problem has been formally stat^ imd 
formally ifsolved, that tho matter can end without some 
farther and more decisive sobtlemeut. Mr, Lewis proposes to 
bring tho matter before tbo House of Commons ; but a 
discussion on going into Committee of Supply is an 
eminently inappropriato mode of determining a ouestion 
of this importance. It would havo been better if ine con- 
troT^ersy had never been started, or bad boon allowed to* 
drop ; but in tho stage which it has now reached it is diffi- 
cult to see how it cun bo adequately dealt with ozeept by 
direct legislation. 


THE BUUTALS BILL IN THE LORDS. 

F unerals and Lord Mei.uournb arc hardly coDgraOQs 
ideas ; nevertheless, when wo read the Lords’ ddbaio 
on the Burials Bill, wo can only think of bis masterly ques- 
tion, “ Why could not ho leave that alone? ” By “ he ” 
wo mean, almost without cxcoption, every one who mingled 
in that eloquent fray of purposeless legislation. tWo 
never were so much zeal, ingenuity, piety, and state- 
craft brought to bear upon iho perfecting of a sam- 
ple of absolutely ideal failure. The results of the 
night’s work may be scheduled as Government discre-. 
dited, Opposition balHed, Archbishops discounted, Bishops^ 
alienated, Churchmen exasperated, Dissenters affironied, 
grievance aggravated, churchyards unclosed, cemeteries 
unmade. The wrong mau proposed the wrong thisyclaU 
round, and borrowed witliout leave bis neighbours* argu-* 
ment. The Ai*chbijshop of Cantsrbury, in lauubhilig 
scheme which he owned was opposed to the opinidn of the 
great majoriW of the cleigy, supported it by the oogent 
argument, “ 1 don't say it is desirable in the abstract 
“ to make the concession.” It is clear that 
bishop Tait has not taken to heart tho Empexw Josm's 
sound conclusion that the trade of a King is tp be. n 
Royalist. It is no doubt the duty of an Ardibish^to 
oppose the groat majority of the order whose ebiei^ hw . 
is, if he conscientiously believes that his own V 
is abstractedly desirable. Whep he distinctly 
the Contrary^ lie may yield to f^rce ; but he only ifbilffriti 
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(lie coTifi^enoe of those wKoso loader ho has become by 
Dffioe Olid not by election, without rtoenring influence over 
the other side,- it he rushes forward to constitute himself 
the monthpicco of proposals which it is the part of 'his 
onpOKients to suggost and of liimsolf to criticizo. The 
Bishop of PKTERjJoiioijOH hatl it all liis own way so long as 
ho was content to out up the policy of his Metropolitan ; 
but he, too, succumbed to the strong temptation of 
legislation, and gravely proposed to solve the difficulty, 
in much forgetfulness of the Public Worship llogtila- 
tion Act, by letting every man do just whatever he liked. 
ITie Archbishop of Yokk occupied an “ unwilling position**^ 
Lord Guanvillc performed the feat of speaking for Lord 
HAUftOWDT’iS clauao without contributing the slightest 
additional argument to the controversy. The Duke of 
ftlCHMONO and Gordon oftered the strongest opposition ; 
and flo the House got to the clauses. The Govern- 
ment’a silent burial project had already boon silently 
interred and the Poors, making two bit(\s of a not 
very ripe cherry, accepted without diviaiou the 
first half of the Archbishop of CANTKi;mjKY\s clause, pro- 
viding that any clergyman might, on the invito I ion of the 
representatives of a deceased j)erson iiot eu idled to the 
service of the Church, use a fonn of his own made up 
out of that service, with portions of Scripture and hymns, 
provided that within seven days ho reported liimaelf to Lis 
bishojn 

Tins mther obscure suggestion w»as mainly intended to 
moot the grievances of the luibaptized llaptists and of the 
Quakers, and was accepted without a division by the Qo- 
vemmont, probably with nn astnto perception of the use- 
fnlness in future debates of the Arcadian picture of the 
polite rector and the gratified executor editing the Burial 
Service between them in the pleasant I’ebircment of the 
parsonage study. Otherwise, wo have too much rcapcct for 
the AKCninsuop’iT discernment to suppose that lio really 
bdtovod that the Nonconformist grievance wonhl bo met 
by a plan of which the leading cliaracteristic .'.as an uu- 
limited powor of veto, both as to the concoshion itself and 
as to its details, on the part of the parson, 'fho second 
halt of the Archdihuop’s clause, relating to “ewses where 
“the Bbriol Service might lawfully be used” — lo. that 
portion of mankind who aro not uiibajitlzcd Baptists 
or Quakers — was the logical complement of the half 
already adopted, and would have obvionsly been as in- 
operative within its wider as the former part was within 
its naiTower range. However, the Lords by a eruall 
majority decided that they had sticriliced vsutlicicntly to 
plausibility, and rejected it. The Archbishop of York's 
proposal to protect tho clergyman wlio might find 
himself conscientiously compelled to refuse tho Burial 
Service to an unworthy object found no sujiport, and was 
rejected without a division. This conclusion is not to bo 
regretted, as tho clause went on to authorize tho repre.senta- 
tivos of the deceased ovil-livor to insult the conscientious 
inourabent by turning some other clergyman loose into tho 
churchyard to read over the body — piobably in total 
ignorance of all the details of tho case — that service which 
the pfbmh priest, to whom they* wore i’amiliar, knew 
wotRw bo a blasphemous mockery. W c shall only ask tho 
AsnHIumOF one question — has ho over looked into tho 
arei^ives of such Societies as the Mcmdicity or tho Charity 
Opg^uiiaaation Society ? If ho has, would he liko to set up 
in comieadou with funerals, that surt of clergymua 
bajbtened upon weddings before the passing of Lord 
ttOBpWICEC'B AotP 


' All, fcbesa archiepiscopal suggestions were tho prelude to 
tlmgiwidjpcrfonDanco of Lord Harkowhy’s clause, or, in 
other woKW, of onr old friend Mv. Osborne Mokoan's Bill. 
Oitor hundred and two peor.s accepted^ and the same number 
rejected it; and so, by tho foms of the Upper House, it 
was lost; and with it, of course, the Bill ^es. Wo shall 
not repeat the objections which we have frequently 
nrgicd this most unpractical suggestion. Nor 

stell We attest to prophesy the future course of tho 
^^jl^iiation. It is one in which right and wrong have very 
Dissenters, when they aboluAcd 
Ohnreh^rates, ruled thcnnselyes out of 
and now they want to I'csame 
which they thki revised to pay W 
teen ashed to co^opemte in a .general 
which, at a. vety small cost all rcM;tndv 
at some aacrifleo of' fbeling, under whid^ 
CfcitmluhjQW would ie equal suflerers, would abundantly 
MM^eveegr material want; and they repudiate 


o&r. They ai»e short-sighted in their wlicy,. Ais long 
as Ohuroli-raies were compulsory, they had an ostensible 
grievance. When they abolished the compulsionv and yet 
claimed tho churchyard, they transferred tho invaluabla 
heritage of grievance to their opponents. If tha Libera* 
tion Society brings its greedy tactics to a prosperous issue, 
and forcibly steps into possessions in the maintenance of 
which it has refused to bcjar its part, it will, we beheve, find 
in tho Church of England, thoroughly united . under a mate- 
rial wrong, a far more difficult customer than it has had ye^ 
to reckon with. In the long run it may come to think 
that it has deai'ly bought the privilege of preaching at the 
parson on his own freehold by the adjournment sine die of 
disestablishment. 


SOME ASPECTS OF CHARITY. 

E EVENGE has Leun called a eorl of wild justice, and tho same 
naiue be given to many forms of charity. The wild- 
ueas, of course, would not lie in that ferocity of nieddleaomeueaa 
which is souiotiiues shown by people who vex tho poor with their 
vissiid, but in a vague and random mode of setting social dillbrencea 
to rights. Among the many impulses to active beuehcence a flub- 
dued sense of tho wrong that is in tlie world is one of tho strongest. 
In dill'ercnt degi’eos ainiost everybody with any heart feels, or has 
lelt, that he has mure than the shore he deserves of the world’s good 
things, while his neighbours have often less than, in an ideal 
society, ail men and w'omen would possess. This sense of injustice, 
of 7rXeut>e(iaf to use tho untranslatable Greek word, may become so 
strong as to prevent people from enjoying their own t>art and lot 
moxibUmce. George Ji^liot luui drawn a chuiitcter of this sort in 
Dorothea, and, to judge by her autobiography, George Sand was a 
Hullerer irom the same lorm of mental malady. Dorothea could 
not even lako her pleasuro quietly in works of art, becaiiBe so many 
of her fellow-creatures were incapable, thi'ough the strain of bad 
fortiino and the want of education, of the same enjoyment. A 
gieat deal of charity — most of it perhaps, in the begiumug — ^springs 
iroui this gnawing sense of resUessnoes, thi^ want of acquiescence 
in tho disparity of comlitions, and Irom the consequent uflbrt to 
put life straight. ^ 

It is clear tbat dilTurcnt people will feel this Inequality of human 
tales in dilhu'ent relations ot life, and in vory dillereut degrees. 
No one is supposed to be exempt from this nuiUiise at Ohrietmas, 
when the opulent purohasurs of tui'keys and of tho material for 
mince-pies are expected to right tlie wrongs of those who Lave 
no minco-pios and im turkoys. The want which others feel of 
food and shelter and clothing, of which we ourselves have 
abundance, is the most obvious and striking shape of social dis- 
parity, tho aspect of the wrong in the world which lies nearest to 
sense. But it is not tlie most delicate, I'ar-reachiug, and sympa- 
thetic charity which is stirred to the jn’oclices of ChristiuaH. 
Unless wo put our own joy in punch and tne wassml bowl and so 
on, wo are not much moi'e moved in mid-winter than at any other 
time to right the wrongs of tho puuchless, and so to enjoy old 
English merriment with a clear conscience. An iiumeuse gulf 
bepu'ates the people who ciumot overeat themselves with perfect 
comfort unless they have helped their poor neighbour to some- 
tiling indigestible, from persons liko Dorothea, who cannot enjoy 
the sculptures in tho Vatican while the crossing-sweeper in the 
I next street is still ignorant of the proportions of a volute. The 
dillereiice runs all through tlie practico" of charity, beginning with 
the British luerchaut whose sense of justice is satislied when he 
has signed his usual benevolout cheques, and ending with the men 
aud women who spend themselve.s and are spent in the ellbrt to 
raise and enlighten, to feed and save, the bodies, souls, in- 
tellect, aud even taste, of the crowds to whom fortune has not been 
kind. 

Some of tlie groat historical instances of charity have no doubt 
l)oeii produced by that desire to seo justice done wldch becomes 
uimcbt a fever and an insatiable passion. As no one can really 
** phiy at Drovidence,” like the Drince in one of Eugene Si^’s 
stories — no one at leasts who hasheoitand iD^ighl! — the only satis- 
faction has been found in reaching a level of poverty in wmeh the 
ascetic cannot fool as if, by his own better fortune, he wronged 
any mortal. It was thus that poverty became the .^ide of 
St. Eraiicis, and the ideal of hundreds who were touched wite 
his malady. Dersons of this way of thinldng are Uke the 
who volunttuiiy submit to all the privations of the 
Their ardour for equality is so great thaitheyiCaiiia^ihbe:^^ 
while they have any worldly advanugp over the. poomcMU. one 
can “ level up,** and by his own effi^rt Mono raise aU mankind^to a 
happy height of well-being. No one can hopoi in his pwn daTS,^to 
see many iruits of his labours towards this end. Thaehthuslsatic 
and impatient have tl^refbre found out a swifter and shhrterway 
to the introduction of equality; and have felt it.easy to deaeand to 
the level Of the outcast. It is netuial. that leadenselt.saeft od thn 
choKfiiGter,. like geneiwlg whp diiok of fRahWi, eat the 

common biscuihol.tho solffiemtand 

mnay and loyai^ fohawtoai. But, ia, . the. eiid to 

te the yrtem, wia. to go to 0 ^ t!W» uWfhwWice 

works atk Tpi d#vereiu^* It is onj^/tne'eM^of 
scienco o£ the indivhUud that is obMiied., aeoiiflees. 

IPbrhaps for him thm am te, or mher , ^ nh& these oec* 
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taialy ^ no his ehiadfy, ta a greater axi^mt 

than be aat»»ct8| W etmed at boose. The eiow movennsnt of the 
wovU’ifl world’a life emielied, I>y 

the aaoetaole of ineatiate buo^r after almoat auy ideal. It is 
BO much eaaier to gala a facile BAtiafaotion out of aomo little gifts, 
aud alight, acavce felt self-demiJa ; it is bo uiuch oaflier to grow 
dull to all large wnpathioB, and to bo absorbed in desii-os wJiich 
ore not spiritual, that even the ptirsuit of a false end is better than 
doll A 0 (pii 68 cence in things as they are. Except for the vtiinulus 
givren by the AXltmple even of niistiiluin energy, hinnauity does not 
g(un muc^ from the sol f-in dieted auilbrings of the onihusiAsi who 
^has levelled himself with all the wretched, instead of raising a 
few of the wivtohod to equality with hia own ewtale, bodily and 
mental. The enthusiastic c^yiisclouce is satiblicd, and a cynic, 
looking at the result, as it affects othor people, of even some saintly 
lives, might parody tlio Frenchman’s mo/f, and say, ‘*11 n’y ii 
qu’un miserable do plus.” The romarlc would be as onosided as 
are most eynioal aphorisms ; but it is time uovcrtheloss that the 
most devoted charity has been more self-i^egarding, more meant to 
minister to an almost morbid passion for justice, than the Hookets 
after holy poverty were aware. 

It is liecause most people feel the inequalities cf exisWnco in 
diffbrent ways tluit charity takes tho inniiiuerablo and oiteu fun- 
tastio forms in which this virtue nowadays goes masquerading. 
Tho advertisoraout sheets of tho newepupors uro a sort of carnival 
of queer virtues and of benolic/eiice in odd attire. At Chrlstm.xs, 
and in winter generally, wo know of conreo that the ura'qual dia- 
tribniion of coals and creiiture comforts will become apprircul to 
the most obtuse, and that some spaaniodic eff'orlH will be made to 
right the wrong. Christmas passes, und “it will go hard,” ns 
a Jaige school of writers put it, if wo don't have an opjeessoil 
nationality soinewhero, or a threatening of battle in Kuropc, This 
is tho moment when the sense of wrong is must widely felt, in an 
unconscious sort of way, by what is styled llio groat heart of tlie 
ilritlsh people. T’he great heart is always in gymnastic training, 
and a patriotic writer has lately asserted that, if ilughual would only 
ffo to war, and if tho Prince of Wales would, only lead )icr armies, 
“the heart of tho hritish people would ihrob wdth one hiigh Iknit 
of joy.” Tfai.s is- a prophecy merely ; but it la corUiiu iliat tlie 
secular exemption of this isliind from tho dangers and diKirccs uf 
war within its coasts hus imado the ])ubUc very r.cijhitivc U) the 
misfortunea of leas lucky t^oimiries. Hence that quaint, unprece- 
dented form of cliai’ity which raises subscriptions for tho sick and 
wounded soldiers of nations which are lav from loving us. 
People feel that it is rather a shame that Alsatian, or 
Servian, m Turkish fields should bo wasted by lije and 
sword, while nothing more pontons thnn a btoani thrt*t.hlug- 
luftcliiuo infests the farms at homo, ’flioy try t<» throw a liitie 
weight into one scale of tho world’s balance, to nd jiiat the wrong 
in a feeble way, by giving money right nnd loft to peasants, 
ainbulauces, Bulgarians, liishi Ikiioaks —in ‘ihort, lo alnujbt Huy 
cause or country which is not t(*o proud to teKc a cheque. What 
the public would havo felt if, in tlin llrimoau W'ar, tho Atifllrians, 
a neutral people, had aeut handfuls of coal und rice to the starving 
British forces, it is impossiblo to gues''-. No idea was probably 
more remote from tho Austrian mind. But, as long as wo aro 
lookors'^ou, and have a feeling that- wuj aro loo I'ovtujiato, and that 
some little sacrifice mast bo made to .Nemesis, tho absuid Hystoni 
of ‘‘tipping” bolUgorwuta may be expect«»d to goon. Ueally, in 
looking at some subsiuiption lists of to-day, one feeds a.s if the 
Britisb public took tho undiguiliod atl itmlo of speciatoT.s at a 
prize fight who choose their s’ulo and tc^sa their odd cuppers to 
their favourites in the ring. Something may be saivl for a charity 
that does not take sides, but merely brings surgical aid withiii 
xaaoh of both combatant.s in a war. Impartial mercy of this sort 
leather makes for showing tho ludicrous and illogical side of wariai*e 
anioBg civilized nations. But when charily is parthil, aiid backs 
its aian with lint and poultices and mnv bools, then at is the 
virtue and the people who display it iu this silly shape that arc 
made ridioulous. 

A perverted sense of justico is probably at the bottom of the 
charity which is copiously showered on the families of iotoreatiug 
murderers. Murderers are tho belligerents 'of private life, and the 
^ybfipathy which does not go to miticary nations bout on blowing 
up toe monitors «md nuigerinos of their neighbours is kept for 
amateurs who do a little butchery iu ni^ttiet way at home, lisst 
yeardne or two respectable men, in France and England, no tkr 
yielde^l to circurnktances as to cut the throats of their phrtnors, 
miatiiesses, children, end other near connexions. Their surviving 
relatioQffwere consoled by so many gifts that a poor and sttwggliug 
be tempted ‘td contmib murder kietead ef insvring his 
own m. The Mturas are quicker, the viUany lees, tho risik of 
eounS cmuidokable ; but every mvealment has ite dm^.icks. Pro- 
baUy this sort of diarity is based a senrimefttal theory tbnt thn 
murdmer has not been quite justly ireated. Society, no doubt, is 
to blame. Perhaps the poor man had n {great^nmdfather who 
drank, or an aunt who was “ queer/ if net “ cracked." 'Very 
likely Ihe absurd preiadioes of the werfd drew -him to iduinnrie 
mirmr in orderto hide some minorsin on vriiich the 
Inahy^ caae) the fiaedom of the vrlU .ie- a »knbtty«dei^ 
gentkmen orsc ladies who have entered these metaphysical toUs oan 
dkeiff their oeiaciaaess by aendiag a 

aQ>«he mjMmliihe^lf 
eon bas died in the perCbrthance of hie doty imd 


the side reward of his bereaved ottos. A great schokr, a mddbst 
and original worker, who, self-taught, unlocked the koje of dead 
langaaMB and, unravelled the mysteries of unkudwn al^bets, 
lately mil a violim to his devoted eutbusiasm for knowle^. 
Bpout with travel, labour, and the toil of dealing with a joalouw 
and barbaroiiB people, he left iu a distant laud his work unhuiaM, 
and hie widow and family to the gratitude, not tho sentimental 
charity, of England. AV« wish we had reason to believe ^at, 
while thousands of pounds avo collected for unlucky alions, more 
than one thousand Lad been subscribed for tho widow and 
children of tho scholar to whom we refer. The descendants of 
another writer, whose name is known to every En^ish man and 
woman who can road, and whoso works have boon the delight of 
four genorfiiioTis, wc.vo also till tho other day in utter destitution, 
but wore thought loes deserving than the families of itssuisins 
and the armies of imfrieudly Powers. But happily in this 
instance the neglect has ht^en corrected by tho Queen s gSnerons 
grant of pensions to the three sislera Defoe. All thiS' freakiab- 
ness in charity fipVopafrom tho Inc t that charity is too olten a 
Mjero form u? seli‘i!hhij.;Mic»*. Fii-st, a laorjiid interest is 
excil-od by wmio lu-UIy-coiourcd tale of siii br v^rong^ and 
then comes tho no' .1 to roliovo the fueling of Hiidue supe- 
riority and nnjn.-.t gd-nl tori line. When onco tho attenrion of 
people ia enught liy wrong, they are ready enough to »eo 
that it moro In iork thnn <lo:fert that they arc aaved 
while others are disgr.u <ol or niimid. The Charitable gift that 
follows is partly .an eH'ort to right the wrong, still luorenti attempt 
to soothe the conaeienee ; not lewsf , it is a little gilt to Ntsn^is, 
like that sacriilce of a ring which has so often been quoted^ A 
littio more discrimination and a litllo moro gratitude would 
improve tho character of llwt secfriid-rale charity which is mainly 
impulsive. 


MODCRN APtClIEUY. 

r IIHE arclic ry of modern limes is in every way diilei’cnt from riiat 
J- wliich prevailed when t)m long-bow was the iavourite national 
weapon of our aiiccslor-^ a '.d when oui* bowmen were the dread oi' 
Europe. Tho.=5i» were tlm days when the sherifTs had to see that 
tho people duly eKorcTe.^d theiiiRelves in archery dtuing tbeirimaru 
hours, and vsdien a man had to etaml in the pillory on Coruhilf for 
seUiiJg bad bovt'strinps. Jt is no lodger pra'ctteed by tbcjwman 
class which during tho ioiu*tetnilh and fifteenth -eettlunee was 
a distinguishing feature of Ibis ctmntry, and intpplied the nrchcre 
that fought at CWsa}', Boitiors, and Agincourt. No longer ns 
archers, yot equally soldiers, theso ycoraeu do the fluting fbr 
tho cx>mmimity. Strength of pull is not now, as then, the itvM'qnd 
tt<m of success iu tho battle-field. It i.*i left to amateurs to main- 
tain, not as a c.alling, but as a recitation, the reputatumcf HogliBh 
iirchory, end tliii r(i.«ponsjbiiity is not lightened by edCoumRo*- 
incut IVom a syniputhiring public. The bow, from being ■&0 
favourilo M’lMpoii iii war uinl peace, hns yielded iu popultirity 
to the rillo nnd the mckct-biL, It is altogether ]gi;mrBd-'ln 
tho public schools, and, when taken up by rUen, is <itdy 
a last resort. Archery lias somehow lost ground. OttCi it 
was the ruling passion of Englishmen from prince to peitSAnt^ Abd 
couQtrjP gcnthMiicn curried their bows, as they now Cttny ABijr 
guns, in search of deer and pluuiMant. But in these time 
priuco nor peubrmt kiiow.s the sight of a bow, London is 
hardly conbcions that the head-quarters of archery in I^^BAdltre 
in its very midst ; and littio do tho ladies who enjoy thrir 
music iu the Botanic Ciardens guess that on the other Side Cf- tho 
high road ilnjro ia going on a pNtle rividry with' the longv^hoW in 
place of the moro popular rivalry in di*ess. 

Tho impn'ssiou produced on the mind of An outsider'll 
sees an archery ineeriiig for the first time will vniy^ accol^dilig 
to hia tastes and suscoptibilities, but iu any cose the t^eowe is 
likely to amuse. A foreigner would probably be not Ijcss AStOoil^bAd 
At tho sight of a party of ladies ahooting three airows htidef a 
broiling sun, and tlien "walking w\ty op seventy' yards to'-pickllwm 
up find ropual the process, Ihan was that Koatern yo(f»Wl!wte 
when he first saw a cricket-match, ittqiiirod why tm pkmra did 
not have slaves to fetch tho ball, instead of bolting After ft 
selvos in such mad fashiou. To an ordinary spectator who iMWs 
nothing of rlio nerve, skill, or details of archery, tho eight B2A8C 
At least be novel And picturesque. We do not ^fer tothc etttUf 
peftitione held in London through tho sumiacr tnortlihs, wftotA 
tmui in grotui sliaro their Jionours Among themselves ^ ‘Wd ItAth 
iu. view ccTiaiu country niw'iings whole the green ' 
caps are subdued and "tempored by She 4natty<^c^urAd'>ftril^ 
of iho lady archers. All is ofigomoss «ti(i ainifliAtH)il, ttlHir 
if tho «kyV) blue and the liowers in>bloom, Who 'Witt' 'dht the 
sight is not worth seeing (Dur forofathewi, with 4tt ; miir 
shooting, could not produce a picture itted^this. let 
df'Wic ttniniilated, took ittoretskwcly at it, and wlfk^ ‘Adth the 
actors. 'The first- thing- that strikes ns is thewrvriibus Variety 
of style A»d attitude indulgedin by tho Bhooters; both tno^e fiiitd 
Jsnmle) all having in view; be it lenfstiibei^d; l4o 'Biutto 

One b^HiB his or her ‘^ dzit^ng««^” bypoiifttRg at thoriiw ov^' 

head, im another at the ground lu othwe despatch tWft^ 

amwAwitli A toss-upof the bow hsitd^wfth A horimthl WAbmh)^^ 

of. -iiKrboWjWlthau onw of tho bo^ w if tq 

tbkwow, or with i^ gonoPsl jerk ^of* both itemu, whjloh‘'l^Vj^:»! 
ri^ib^d aloft. Iho awwis variboi^ drawn to the ch^w 
irtOr, thobiieast^ Or ovou Wwer. The positions too Mteu aWfiiiiMR 
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jrnd uncomfortable, but no two are alilve. We wonder whicb of 
them aU i» the riubt ihinir, and in our perplexity apueal 
to the judiifo, who has been' iucu.suri«|j^ {;oMs and is standing 
near. He directs our attoution to a innn who is si looting quietly 
axid comfortably, with nothin;/ notici:t\ble about him except the 
extreme ease with W'hicli lie sltoois imd bis apparent possession 
of reserve force; his nrruws lly low and sharp; his jHwilion is 
natural, erect, and well set, and his liguru ruiuams motionless, yet 
not rigid, as the arrow q nils ihe how and leaves his right hand 
jiiet below' the chin. ‘*And yot,” adds th» judge after a pause, 
'Hhough he shoots .so well, ho nevor loohs at the kirget when 
ihooting, but at some point to lli*' side of it. Many people have 
no aiming-point at all ; but. tlmt is a ihinu' every one bus to liinl for 
liimaidf by long practiee before lie cuii utluiu to any excellem e in 
Ahootiog.” We feel that thesi* things are beyond our ken. From 
remarks we overhear we gather tliat every one in ,^ljooting badly 
and grumbling accordingly. Many of tho men abuse their 
tackle, and are more or less pul out ; the ladies are less 
concerned, but find fault with the weather or the arrange- 
ments gerieraUy. One man is shooting with a strange bow, 
and doosii’t like it, or it has lost its “ciist”; and another 
has A blister on his finger, eausi^d by su ill-litling tin, whilst 
•a third has got restive because his (unnpauioiw talk aloud 
when he is shooting. Tho ladies’ complainings iiiv more those 
of injured feelings, arising we fancy sonietinu^s froui nervousness, 
end aometimea from force of habit. One i.s put out hci'auso she has 
been made captain of her target and Ims to score ; another has been 
placed at an “ outside target” wliero the proximity of tho spec- 
Utora diacoucerts her; another has to sliool last at her target 
and is nervous j another, and one of tlio best shots, di.sapprove3 
of percentage deductions from her score, and wants to have back 
tho obsolete ring-deductions. The oorupetitovs uro evidently on 
good terma with one another, and the sexes are nut separated as 
they are at the great public competition.^. Altogether the fete 
is atirrkig und attractive, giving the idea that, in spite of in- 
dividual disappointinonts, Ihero is plenty of healthy excitement 
.and honest pleasure for the actors tlieiuscdvcs, whilst lookers-on 
willaeo quite us much to interest aa at a criclet-nuilch or pigeon- 
alaughter. 

Middlo-aged men and men of litorarv bent follow archery 
with much zoti and uppriTiation. Violent exovtui^o is with 
them out of the question, either from physical I'l hdity, waning 
cnei^y, or from not hannoni/.ing with the otlu i .Hurroundiogs 
of life, Health requir*’.^ oxercisi* as w'cll as air, and archery 
offers it in the most acceptable form. Mure tlian throe centuries 
Ago Roger Aacham trieil Jiaid to counteract the ill eifecl.? of over- 
study by daily exorcise at the butte, hihI 'flioinas Waring, tho 
father of modern archery, completely cured himsoU' of clje.st tlis< a.'O 
by the same remedy. If the would-be archer has already 
Jb^n an athlete, bo will find in a modified form all ihe rivalry 
And oxcilement of hi.-v earlier experiences, and Ikj may still 
combine health and ploMsure in an easy iincl profitable manner. 
Young men fresh frmu the public .school or univei'sity play- 
grounds are not met with in the archery-field, un1es.s the moie 
blood-quickening amusomeula are inacces.sible. I'liey look upon 
archery as a pastime lit for ladies and weakly youtlis, or for them- 
oelves later on when they are good for nothing else. Cricket, 
.boating, hiwn-tenuis, with their conditions of more robust health 
and muscular development, enable those xvho practLse them to 
realuo a stronger sense of actual cnjovment than the more S'lber 
and deUbsr Ate archery. Much as the latter is to be valued, our 
opinion of a youngster who adopti'd it vvhen ho could get cricket 
would not be heightened. In London, except to the fev/, arcliery 
is os impracticable as the more vigorous sports, and a maifs exer- 
cise has too often to be found in the billiard-room. M’here archery 
ilouri|ihQa, ladies arc ahvaya in the majority ; but they do 
AOt take U up for the same riNisons us men, and very seldom 
on the plea of health. Their motives are generally no stronger 
thokl the love of a little novelty in their daily life. They do 
not love archery for itself, but for its accessories ; variety, excite- 
ment, showing off their tigui*es,a8 in Gwendoline's case, conversation, 
teardrinking, perhaps diitation, go to make up their ideal of an 
afterMOOnb amusement, and one or all of these belong to an archery 
ineetiag. Thiais proved by tlio reaction that sets in when tho meeting 
is over; bows and arrows are put asido for other attractions, until 
the prospects of the next monthly gathering begin to bo discussed. 
Practioe is neglected, or done by (its and btarts, and as a drudgery. 
Jt is too hot to shoot, but, strange fact, not to play lAwn-tounia and 
dance Uuough the summer night* Thom are, on the otlier hand, 
those who have fought their way into tho foremost rank and are 
anxious to hold their own, and there are also those who are 
atniggUug and striving for a success that is long in coming. But 
the groat mass of lady archers is composed of un intermediate 
, dlosSi with no ambition in their heart and no heart in llioir work. 
They have acquired a moderate position with which they are con- 
jtent. They manage to win prizes occasionally for tho “best 
|NJld ** or “ most blues ” ; but Ibese are rather due to good luck 
^ jba&\tO good shooting. Their method continues to w full of 
ftidlhjkiwitibey are indifferent to that, preferring a stylo that is 
or eccentric to the trouble of changing it. One 
1% indispensable that the string should touch her nose 

j lusow is released^ and another cannot loose it until the 

bd Prei^ against a fitvonrite spot on her face or neck, 
yrho slM^t cannot fbr want of faistructiiin at the out- 
0^ llie present ebampioness practised persistently for seven 
|(8«a; Vu^,hkv% »o one at hand te pemet and advise her, mode 


little or no progress and rarely hit the target. No doubt the 
steadiness, perseverance, and determination thatcaitied her through 
that long period of ill success and disappointment have since served 
her well in many a hard-fought fight. Other ladies, again, take to 
archery naturally and at first sight. Their arms may have been 
seasoned by riding or driving, and the bow, light as a feather in 
their bands, calls for little effort ; whilst the dillicultios of string- 
ing the bow and adjusting the arrow which beset most beginners 
csiuso them no auxiet^y. If a friend is at liand to correct the 
natural errors into which all arcliers fall at starting, their way is 
0rt3V, and aiiccess is pretty sure to follow. ^ 

The more tho subject of modern archery is examined, the more 
diflicult it will bo to find points of resemblance between it and the 
(ircluM’y of Robin Hood’s day. The bows and arrows have on 
elasticity of draw and u beauty of finish which our forefathers 
never dreamed of even in the days when labour was cheap 
uud nreherv univer.<^al ; they w'ero probably more like those still 
urtt d by savage tribes in Africa, but longer and stronger, fashioned 
for work, not play, for the realities of w’ar, not tbo sportive 
rivalrio.s of pcaci'. Kxperienced archers no longer pull their 
arrow to the car, but to some point below tho right or aiming 
eye, thereby keeping the iirri)W', like the rifle, in a tnio line be- 
neath Ihe eye; in olden times there could have beou no more aim 
than tbo rough-iiiid-ivady one of a boy who throws a stone at a 
mark, partly bocaust* it was desirable to shoot as quickly as pos- 
sible, and partly because in sliooting at distances beyond I30 
jards it is impossible to got a point of aim actually on the object 
to be hit. It i.s to Horace Ford, the first man who scored a 
thousand in public on the National Round, that we are indebted 
for exploding the old theory that tbo proper mode of aiming was to 
draw to tlio ear. hivery one knows that the solo advantage obtained 
by tluj latter .'‘tyle WHS that it allowed a longer pull; but when 
hard hitting ceased to bo tho one great end of shooting, tho time 
came to solve tho problem of aiming on some truer principle than 
that of dmwing the arrow past tho cyo and on to the ear. Now 
that the road to good shooting has been maiio so smooth and 
straight by others, tlio work of tbo fuodoru toxophilito is coin- 
parutively easy ; wdlli health, patience, and porsoverance, and n 
plentiful command of tei^iper, l\o ought to ensure for himself 
career of enjoyment and success. 


Till*: riTSCOVLUIES AT MYCKNJi. 

riM 10170 11 it U now some montb.s since Dr. Schlieinanu'a 
X dibCo\ cries took place, and though the interest 

w'hich they have evciicd has been very general, the European 
public has fw )ct only very vague and imperfect notions ns to their 
real value ami bipniticance, and amidst the enthusin&tic applauso 
whicli has greeted the discoverer in this country, wo nlill near a 
strange expression of doubt and disti-ust. Many still go about ask ing, 
Are these Mycenjean antiquities really so verv old ? while some few 
still insinuate tlmt they have no connexion with the heroic agent all 
— in short, that they are either Byzantine or modern. This doubt 
and distrust, however unmerited, has been partly caused by the 
unscientific and inadequate maunm* in which iheso discoveries have 
been made known to the archeological world by Hr. ychliemanii. 
During the period of liis operations ho wrote several letters to the 
Times stating generally Die nature of his discoveries ; but no 
regular repurt of them, accompanied by photographs and plans, 
has, so far as wo Itriow, been as yet submitted lo any learned 
Society, and the few persons who have been able to see these 
Mveeuman antiquities at Athens have seen them under conditions 
wiiich made accurate description no easy task. AForeover, ns no 
drawings of them liave as yet been permitted, it has been very 
diflicult to compare them with what wo already possess in 
iniisciims of kindred character ; and tho want of such methodical 
study und comparison has led more than one distinguished 
nrchjrologi.sl to pronounce hasty and ill-considered opinions as to 
the value of the discoveries. It may therefore bo of use to 
nolo what accounts of the Mycenm antiquities, giving the 10 - 
siilt of careful examination, not only of the objects themselves, 
but of the site of their discovery, have already appeared in print. 
Hero Germany, as usual, was first in tho field. In the fourth 
number of the Mitthcxluvgen of the German Institute at Athens, 
published this year, is an excellent articlo by Mr. A. Milchhofer 
on the excavations at Mycenra. Very shortly after this appeared 
in the Aciulcmy of April 21 and 28 two articles by Mr. Percy 
Gardner, and in tho Times of April 20 was a long letter on 
the same subject from a correspondent fresh from Mycenm. 
When we compare tho descriptions of these three writers, who 
are all evidently archaeological experts, we perceive that, though 
there are certain differences in their mode of viewing the Myoenss 
antiquities, they agree in the main in their verdict, of which we 
offer the following summary : — 

I. These antiquities appear to be of a very remote epopb, cer- 
tainly before ihe first Olympiad ; how much earlier has yet to be 
ascertained. We have iwon to believe that evidenee will be 
adduced which will cany their date back beyond the time of 
Homer. 

I a. The art. throughout, is vew rude, much ruder fhim we might 
have been bd to suppose iVom the glowing descriptioiifli written by 
Dr. Schliemanu in tae TVmss, ifn the ffrot outburst of joy at his 
great discovery. < 

3 . There ace Waoes of Aalatfe influence in tide Mycemeon art| 
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though this influence alighter and nforo difficult to trace than 
in the aubsequenl stages offtTchaic Oi^ art. • 

4. The irwat bulk of the olqects found ere probably of local 
oriirin, though some few ore evidently imported. There are, for 
induce, two specimens of Egyptian porcelain and sovoml vases in 
ilue white alabaster, which may have been brought from Sidou 
through that rhmnician traflic of which such sure evidence is 
found both in Homer and Herodotus. 

5. "With a lew exceptions, the works in metal, whether gold cups 
^ and ornamonts or bronze caldrons or weapons, appear to have been 
y executed without the aid of casting or Boldering, by iiienus of that 

primitive pi^qgess which the Greeks called (^phyrelaton^ and by 
wtficb phitea of metal were beat out (i'epou$»e) on a mould, and 
then united ouo to another by nails. \Ve know that the most 
nrohaic bronze statues among the Greeks were ruado iu this 
manner, and that casting statuary on a large scale did not come 
into use till a later period. 

6. The metallurgislsofMycen® wore very imperfectly acquainted 
witli the art of chasing and engraving reliefs. "Whiit was after- 
wards known to tlje Greeks as torcutin work was then quite in its 
infancy. Such attempts at chasing as we find are mere 

and the intaglios of the gold rings and stones found by Dr. Schlie- 
mann are equally rude. 

7. As generally in early art, the attempts to roprosent figures in 
the round are very inferior to the reliefs; the ornuments, whether 
lioral or geometrical, are far more correctly and vigorously designed 
than the repreBentalioiis of animal life, the lions and other animals 
bettor understood than the himian figure. 

8. In the higher subjects represented there is a marked prcfcreuco 
for the two principal occupations of tlie heroic age, war and the 
chase ; but among the uiisccllancous mass of oniaiuoiits occur hero 
and there mythological figures and symbols, and also strange 
naturalistic emblems. Thus wo find iiuioug the small personal 
ornaments, the sphinxes, hippokamps, and gryphons of later Greek 
art ; a naked female ligure with do^es, who can hanlly be any other 
than the Aphrodite whose worship the Phceuicians brought with 
them to the coasts of Hellas ; a temple singularly like that 
on the later Greek coins of Cyprus j oti one of the rings 
three female figures appear to bo bringing olferings to a goddess 
seated in front of a tree from which an attendant bt^biud her is 
gathering fruit. In contrast to thebe subjects, wo find among the 
personal ornaments the constantly recurring types of a butterfly 
with spread wings, executed iu low relief, with singular delicacy 
and lino observation of nature ; another winged insect, probably 
meant for a 1)ee ; a sort of grub, peVhaps the chrysalis of a butterfly ; 
and- a cuttlclish wdth long feelers. It is not probable that those 
natural objects were chosen as ornaments at haphazard. Like the 
Bcarabmiis which the Jiltruscans borrowed from tne Egyptians; like 
the golden cigalea which, us we know from Thucydides, the 
.Ytheuinns once wore on their heads in token that they had 
sprung from the Attic soil ; like the bees which appear on the 
<ooins of Ephesus and on the tlatues of the Ephesian Artemis, 
these Myceuman butterflies, cuttlulish, A'C., probably had a special 
significance in connexion with the contouiporary religion ; and it 
limy be that iu the myth of Psyche, as it appears in later Greek 
art, we have only a revival of a symbol already adopted in the 
•earUest dawn of IJellouic civilization. 

9. So far as the vast and miscellaneous of objects from the 
Mycena) tombs has been yet oxauiiiied, no trace of writing, whether 
Phoenician or Greek, has been detected. Of course we except the 
aingle fuigment of pottery, with un archaiefireek inscription, found 
in the upper soil, which from the form of the letters evidently 
must be attributed to a much hater period than the objects found 
in Die tombs themselves imd in the lower strata which covered 
them. 

10. Very little glass was found in the tombs, and what there 
WAS consisted chiefly of beads, such as might have been imported 
from Egypt or Sidon. The variegated gduss bottles which occur 
in such abundance iu the tombs of Oamirus at Uhodcs, and which 
are associated with remains of the archaic period in that later stage 
'which wo call for convenience the Greco-Phcenician, were alto- 
gether wanting. 

11. On comparing tlio MyceusDan antiquities with the incidental 
notices of art and metallurgy which we And scattered through 
the Iliad and Odyssey, many interesting resmiiblances and coinci- 
dences both of subject and treatment suggest themselves. In this 
respect the diflerence between the Mycuinc anliquiiies and those 
from Hissarlik is very marked. In spite of much ingenious argu- 
ment which has been employed to establish relations between art 
as described by Homer and the bai'barous products of the Troad 
found at Hissarlik by Dr. Schliemann, we are of opinion that no 
jeal affinity exists between the two, and that the art described by 
Homer is med on recollections of what the poet aotnally saw in 
the royal treasuries, and perhaps the temples, of a more civilized 
time. Nay, we would go one step further, and assert that Homer 
must, before he composed his description of the shield of 
AehiUes, have seen much finer works in metal t^n Dr. 
Sohliemann has disinterred at Mycenae. The art of the Ilomerio 
age wo believe to have been more like the wonderful treasure of 
gold objects recently discovered at Palestriiia, and those gorgeous 
obiaets from Itoalini Oalossi tomb at Vulci. which lorra the 
pnndpal attraction in the Etruscan Mus&diu at the Vatican. 

Much remains to be done befbre we can ajmiecUte the full rM^e 
of Dr. SobHernMitm’l marvellous disoovexjr a^ Jmehm; The pottery, 
of whUh he dolkK^ meay iki^ hie 


the Acropolis ahd in the Treasuries, will have to bo studied in Ite 
relations to the earliest pottery of Khodes, Saatorin, 

Athens. Oyiprus, and Etruria ; and it must be further competed 
with the {ragmen ts of pottery ftom the tumuli near Sardis, 
from Assyria, from Palestine, and from Phmnlcia, which haveboen' 
already gathered into museums. Nor must we forget, as part of 
the same inquiry, the further explonUion of that most curious site 
near Smyrna which Tenier describe in his Asui Aftnor as the 
Tautakis, and which is believed to have a close connexion with 
that Pelopid dynasty which, according to legend, whs afterwards 
transpknted to Mycenm. The work of further exploration in 
Greece and Turkey, and of study and comparison of the 
Myceuman antiquities with what wo already have, and what 
we may some day acquire, will occupy much time, and can 
only lie accomplished by a number of young, weU-tiained 
arcbmologists such as Germany and France are constantly sending 
out to the East on special mission. The students of both those 
countries have the great advantage of a home, a library, and an 
oi^auizatioD for sciiuitiflc jpui*poBe8, at Athens ; and the researches 
of the Athenian Jicole Fmngam and of the nCwly-estalflished 
German Institute there arc contributing greatly to the progress of 
arclneology in Europe. May wo not venture to ask whether it 
would not Ix^ possible to devote some small endowment to the 
equipment of students to follow iu the track of Chandler, Leake, 
Cell, Cockerell, and other explorers of a bygone generation, whose 
ersevering kl^urs are better appreciated abroad than they are 
ore ? YVo have indeed, as a uatjou, had our share in laying the 
foundations of chiasical archaeology, and may be said to have con- 
tributed more than one corner-stone; but bow much of tills work 
is due to the aid of either Oxford or Cambridge P Where are 
the travelling Follows who might at this very time be at work, 
MS the French are, at Delos, or as the Germans at Olympia? 
Where are the professors of archteology to train such Btudents, 
and the museums which in Gernionv are to be found in every 
Liiiveisity os an essential part of academic teaching? 


MK. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

fpilE present time must be one of grave discomfort to the 
JL Liberal party. Patent as it is to all the world that there is 
hardly e single question on which more than two of its recog- 
ni/.etr leaders think alike, yet there seem to bo deeper depths of 
despair which it may lool< forward to reaching in the futum. 
To men who believe that the masses require leaders, and that 
it is essential that those leaders should possess strength of 
purpose and the courage of opinions formed outside the haze and 
clamour of popular excitement, the situation is miserable. When 
every funaUc finds an ex-Cabinet Minister ready to pat him on 
the back and to speak kindly of his crotchets, men of sense may 
well wish for a complete set of new pieces on the political board. 
To do justice to the Conservatives, whetbor the fact be due to tba^ 
virtue of organizations or of individuals, there has been much less 
deference paid by them to the hectoring of cliques and the bully- 
ing of RBsociatioDB. There are no views now too absurd to ue 
witliout support, or without the moans of thrusting themaelTes 
before the public and obtaining a pledge from a politic eaadi^te. 
If fools hold that the luoou is habitable, and can be advtn- > 
tageously colonized, owing to the value of the voloanic deposits, 
and that the Guverniuout should 1)6 pressed to supply the mmni, 
the live fools have a cancer before them. A room is hired, a 
secretary obtained, an association formed, and, after a reflisal 
on the part of the Government tu provide the necessary flinds, 
a letter is written to Mr. Gladstone to know what tina 
he will take with rej^rd to the matter at the easing 
elections. By return ot post the five fools get their answer. 
Mr. Gladstone regrets tlie action of the Government. always 
considered the question of the colonization of the mood an open 
one, and rememoerB crying in connexion with it in childhood. He 
would suggest to the Association the duty of ascei'taining the 
ilercuness of the dog in the moon, which mi^ht impede their prcH 
gross. He will, however, fully detail his views m the Cont^m^ 
jx>rmy; meantime he heartily concurs with the meinorialistB, 
and trusts that the next election will enable him to support 
them actively. Then the letter is published in the local 
papers — a sorrowful spectacle for those who have no wish to 
see geniim stultifled. It is sad that Mr. Gladstone did sot 
live bfdbre ibe invention of printing, when eccentricity was neces- 
sarily confliied within narrower limits. Wo can ^cy tha 
injured fairy who was not invited to his christening ex- 
claiming, You shall spend half your time in * 

letters which all your friends shall rue. A wprso 
tune still shall attend you, and conspire towards your ru&n* 
In your lifetime the postal system s^l be fuUy estoUiiliedt' 
and all the wild ideas toat teem from your hrain shall be sen! and 
read by everybody for a single balfponny.’' What additional woe 
might not Achilles have caused had he l^n in the haltit of writing 
upon all subjects on post-cards, instead of puttinff T^aiWs air- 
cukrs iu the flrel Most men are aghast at the aberrations oll&. 
Gladstone's public conduct. From a pditical pmnt of view whai 
is to be said about a man who dallies with apmtualUm, and con* 
eiders the expediency of vaocioation an open question ? If he were a 
second Petnichio gesticulating on the high roM to a second Eiaih^ 
rinei the world would be amused at ibe domestic soenei and woitid 
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tw|^t hlBjUttftdoXBS with inrlilforefice ; hut when they appear to ho 
Mioiulf tilted, and calculated to uiislend tho i^aomnt and tho 
Wh^ it IS tltne that every influence alionld bo set at work to millSfy 
them.^ What nan bo tijG pofeitiou of a party when, each day 
that H takes up a nowapaper, it fears to see the enunoiatiou 
of some wild piece of folly ii]Hm the part of lie ex^eoder? 
Oofisemtivee arc Bometioies credited with the dijsiro to unpicli 
the legislative wolw of thtur prcdecfts^sui’s ; but wliat nnrxht 
tmt Mr. Gladfitouo abrogate in a moment of coriBcioiitious vacil- 
lation ? What ovideiico would suffice for him ? what laws would 
avail ? what could Acience do to stop his hand P 

Shflll I wrcp if a Poland fall, shall I shriek if a Hunpjnry fail ? 

Or an infant civiliwuiou be rulod with lotl and with knuiit ? 

1 liavo not inado tho world, and lie that inmlo it will ^iiide. 

Mr. Gladstone certainly did not ninlco tho'^iVorld.btit Ins is r-viilently 
determined to guide it. Tho prominent position he has lately taken 
IB tiot in the legist duo to the wisbos of any ontj btit himself. It is 
in no obi3dionoo to tho cries of a nntioji lliaL he has interrupted tho 
course of polities, and ondangcred the existencft of evtm a nominal 
party, l&causo nt tho preaeut moment tlio moileratt' LiIkm'uIs are 
not in strong antagonism towanls tho Government, it does not 
follow that they do not adequately fiiltil tho funetioiia of an Oppo- 
BitioU. There may bo times when tlie intoroMa of tho country at 
large nro <»f greater importance than a iiM^ro jKu ly succe.'M. Any very 
ntroiig feeling in tho const itueneics on tho subject of foreign 
politics might excuse, if not jiiFtify, speci.il in-, jj Nothing, 

nowever, during tho last siv months has sh<Avn the existenco of 
fiuch a feeling. The soutln rn di\ ision of Sbropsliiiv, on the <leii(h 
of one of its ineiubers, ftdl uncojilested into the Ininds of a iv.siw'Ct- 
able Conservative squire, iboiijjlj in 1865 the divi.sion hud returned 
one Liberal, and in 1868 had been closely fou^'bt. Of the mote recent 
lesflon learnt from Salford it is needless to apeak. There never wis 
a time when it was more neeessary than it is at present to hide the 
many ditlcrences of opinion which exist among the heterogeneous 
eloments out of which what is called the Liberal parly Iscomposisl. 
There is hardly a (4U(‘stion tm which niuderate liiberals dilVor iVoiu 
either Hir Hlatford Northcolo or Lor<l (.3;i,vnarvLtu. The dii‘(}.-.La- 
blishmont of the Church, ibe extension of the Ininehise, inter- 
ference with the rights of landlords, are looked upon by the 

C t majority of Mr. Gladstones former colleagues with dis- 
ur. They have nut attiJcKed the ibveign policy of tho 
Government, and they disapproved of Mr. (iladstones autumn 
manoeuvres. There is scaieely any meeMi;e desired by them 
which the Conservatives would not bo dubg'bted to pass, and 
probably in their anxiety to originate they would make luort* 
concessions to tho spirit of reform than w'ould content 
their opponents. Fortunately for tho Ijiberals they hu'No 
the Burials Bill as a cht'ral < 1 ^ htitailh ; but no ono 
can Bay at what moment their hopes of riiii?ing tho country u]»uu 
this grievance might bo taken away from them. The forniiition of 
County Boards is tho last step that might have been anticipated 
iVom a OonservRtivo Ministry, and if legislation proceeds after this 
fashion, an appeal ml tmnicordinm will bo littest Ibr Liberals, 
who will not bo able to suggeMt in their addresses auy more \ali«l 
reason for their succe&s than lliat it is their turn. Wo .should 
like to see tho nddi'et-s of Rome old ^Vhig isp.ued jutt now. "What 
would ho promise? AV'ero ho to record his convictions in sober 
truth they would ruu much after this fu.shion: — “ 1 ha\e really 
nothing to say against the Conservatives exoc'pt that they are in 
office, cannot let things alone, and are in too gnsat a liiirry to 
accept the euggestions of irii*>potisible persona. As for the Ghurch, 
it BUitB me very well as it is, to i slmil only say that th** quevlioii is 
one which is iiotriptj for consideration. 1 sliould dcjjriicale extremely 
any change in tho land law.s in I'ngland, where tin- despotism of 
the owner ia usually exercised to tho great iidviinlage of his 
tenantry, and shall leave that topic out altogether. As to tho 
ffcvohition of ml estata in Cft?e.s of inle.stacy, I don't mind an 
«lteratiop, as it tvill have no practical ollect. Ijord Derby has 
Tacillatcd in his nmtingement of tho Foix'igii Oilice, but, thank 
' goo^esa, Mr. Gladstone has had nothing to do with it during tho 

S stycar. I do not see any social beueiil to be gained by the 
tension of tho county franchise ■, but my ancestors havo fought 
^e county for a cenUiry and burdened tho estate with .1 ^ad 
lUUnbcr of mortgages, and I suppose 1 must go with tho party. 
Indeed, ray family has always held pronounced view.^, arid 
if Mr. Gladiiitouo would ccmline his operotions to Ireland, 
there is no progress I am not capable of .supiun’ling and 
BO experiment I should object to seeing tested, if tL«; liquor 
trade were dirainished, tho country’ would be imruoasiimbly 
happier. I have put down nearly all tho public-hotises on ray 
eetate, and proportionately reduced luy rents. My agent, however, 
teils me that in consequence 1 shall not have a vote in the ueigh- 
Ixrarbood, and recommends mo not to mention the subject. De- 
cidedly I must confine myself to general expressions of interest in 
the country.” The condition of mind roprestuiled by these opinions 
is not a restless one, imd Mr. Gladstone is not the exponent of it. 
H anythinp could teach the Inbenvl i>arty a lesson, recent ex- 
iMcoce might make them wiser. Tt may bo (bared, however, that 
{WO diBCOi*dla DOW too great to enable ‘a^iy order to 1x3 kept, and 
^vory question, as it comes uppermost, will disclose fresh 
of opinion* 


THE STEAM TOAi^JWATS 

recently gave a auTmnary of the Iteport of tho Odttli^tteo 
V V on the use of mecbanicHl power on traraways^^zid Ihia^^s 
now been followed by the evidence on which tholU^it fB^bmed, 
and by a Bill introduced in hot haste by tiio Presldirat^^f ^the 
Board of Trade to carry ont therecommendations of theOiBBiaitleo^ 
and allow free ocoi>e for all sorts of wild and, as is admitted on 
official autlii^rity, at pres^mt dangerous experiments. Tflie 'bhief 
point in the Committee A Jieport was the cry of hBfmanity. Thej^j 
managers of horse tramways have given evidence of the ^oehinf^'L 
way in which they Jdll off their horses by disgraQpfiil overvwSrk; 
and Iho only nuniidy tho Ooinmitteo can think of is tnat “ cOatOion 
humanity loudly demands some other motive-power than that of 
horses.” AVe cannot answer for coraraon humanity j but cranmon 
stmso would ]irobablv say that the natural ana proper way of 
pmiishiiig such conduct would be to prosecute the pensions 
who arc respon«»iblc for it under the Cruelty to Animals Acts. 
Tho Committee stale that, “ without pledging themselves as to 
wluit regiilniion.A or what legislative measures may be required at 
a future and perliaps at an early date,” they are of opinion that 
tlio u.^^e of mechanical ]k)\vcv 011 tramways should generally be per- 
mitted, and recommend that any Provi-tionnl Order or l*rivate 
IhJJ granting the necessary po\«ei*s should contain olause,s” laying 
down certain coiidit ions a.s nerossary for public security. Tho B^ril 
of Tv,ade, ndopting this view, has lakcn tinj responaibility, evidently 
without adequalo re flection, “ to uuthorizo the expctimontal use 
of mecliiuiical j)()\ver oji tramways,” by a Bill the chief cku&e of 
wliieh provi«b‘s Unit “ the B<.)nrd of Trade may, by a licence con- 
taining such restrictions, conditions, and regulations as they may 
think lit., imlliori/.o for a limited period not exceeding ono year, 
and ns an experiment only, the )iso of any specified mechanical 
power, either in addition to, or in substitution for, animal power, 
ibr moving carriages on any tramway in Great Britain ; ami any 
such nicehnuiciil power may bo used accordingly.” It ia there- 
fore highly important that tho (.‘xac t nature of this singular pro- 
posal should bo oxnmined and the evidence in favour of it duly 
weighed. 

'JTie first witness was Mr. Fairer, the Permanent Secretary of 
tho Board of Trade, who gfive an explanation of tho present state 
of the lawMis to iTannvnys as fares he was acquainted with it. 
AVhen lrnmw'ay.s were hr-^t introdm-od in this country fhe fianction 
of Parliament had to Ivi obtainocl by moans of a private Bill; but 
in 1870 power wa.s conl’orrod op the Board of Trade for facilitating 
tho making of tioinways by means of Provisional Orders i.sflued by 
that department, while tho option wa.s loft ^ to tho proinotors to 
]jrooeed by private Jivnslatiou. 1‘Vom tho piu^sing of this Act down 
to the. 30th of .fiiiKs last, tramways have been authorized in 44 
places, two and a quarter millions of money spf?nt on thora, and 
about i6i miles * of lines opened. Altogether 317 inilos havo 
been authorized, including those in existence before the new 
Jaw was passed, A year or two back there Wii» a good dwil of 
opposition to the extension of tramways in the metropolitan 
district, and the whole of the P»ill.s and iirders were fiitspi'iidod 
for the iSe.ssiun, the resull being t-hat since then tramways havo 
not been allowed in the centre 01 West-end of London j but, 
with that exception, they have gone on very much as proposed. 
On the whole, the Act has, in Mr. Farrer’s opinion, worked Wellj 
but he mentions cortuin tr:wiiw%ays “ which,” ho thinks, *‘affbrd a 
subject of special intorett.” One of these is tho Wantage Traiii- 
WHv, for wdiicb, with horse-power, a Provisional Order was gramted 
in 1874. In 1876 riQ ap]dioalion was made for leave to use eteani 
or other inochanical power in addition to horse-power^ and there 
was no opposition. The Board of Trade sent down Major-General 
Hutchinson to inspect the lino, and he reported that be did 
“not soe that the tramway would become other than a railway, 
and thus a source of danger to the public using the highway, aa 
well to those using the tramway, coiiHidering the unlock^ iheing- 
points which occur at tlie turn-outs.” It was thought, however, 
tliatthosu defects mi ffht he amended, slid eventual'ly the Board 
made an Order. The Order, as firet sent to the Board*, 
contained a provision repealing tho Locomotive Act as re- 
gards this Tramway; but tho Board, with a inddeBty Which 
would perliaps have hardly been expected from that departorant, 

“ thought,” as Mr. Farror puts it, “ that it sciwcelv rested WiA 
them, by Provisional Order, to repeal a geaei*al Actof ParliaraCDt.” 
They wore, however, advised that they could, under the TrattWayB 
Act, tuako a SSpooial Older authorizing steam upon this Way, 
without infringing the provisions of tho Locomotives Act ; Which 
would seem to bo much the same thing as repealing tbe Act for tho 
special benefit of the applicants. Mr. Farrer, however, is isttndM 
enough to confess that he thinks “ this opinion is to quea- 
tioii,” and that it would be well in any new legitiatmff to 'diffno 
the powere of the department, which, as the rest the ehridenee 
confirms, is certainly necessary, ibr the offidids of the Boiihi of 
Trade seem to be setting themselves up in an insidiotiS'Way^Mi a 
second Legislature. In the present year there tire BiUhatjking 

for the use of steam-power, and eignt applieationS ibr ^reVlfiOoal 
Orders to the same effect. Mr. Farrer on this poifft '^eatprefised a 
belief that, “ if the steam traction upon ipoceeds, wo 

shall very soon have applications for thenshdf'' wmi 
without roils, ” He also remariis j^hat ^ of oOWe IJte' is a 

new one^ and dike fseperisnee of ' thfe ^Boitird of 

■^“«nd it Is ver)** tb be 

ueccssoiy.” Indeed, Mr. F&irer even goes so far as to predict that 
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*ie tlMt ^EUhmy^tnMaiea wQl pramote 

tW. ft viey m itMuing tlteni raMei'S to 

theic 

Mr* Huner ooBfinad hiinr^lf to and did not profess to 

hfitY% wr itf!fHiftmtiince tvitli tho meehatucal aapocta of 

tko These it wee. left for Mejor^Oeneral Hutciiinaon, 

one of Inspeetoi’a^ to expound. Ihh described various 

oxpGBBii0Ktifd steaia anu otbos. tramways which ho had soeu. In 
omaTOw^ on /the Clydep,tb» motive-power was compreBsed air, 
and was no noise, smoke, steam, or nay hre visible ; the 
,^rpeed was eight to ten miles an hour. The chief objection to I 
y:his system is tlmt the recoiver under tlio car can only be stored 


has been triumphantly, solved, and that the country ought 4(r lia 
at onco handed over to their tender murcies. Hut when we exaitanie 
this evidanco it .jia rather weak iu some poiuta. Thus Hr. Hopkihi 
admits that, If a system of steam-power ^vldch shall sati^ au i^o 


*:his system is that the recoiver under tlio car cau otdy be stored 
with sn amoup|of air which would be apt to< get exhausted in tho 
middle of tbdf^joumey, and then the machine would stick laet. 
As to the Gsanwam steam-car, ^ the expoiimeut ro|K>rted on was up 
to a certain point successful, but Bomething got wrong, and it liad ' 
to be stopped ; and it was observed that at both ends of the car , 
there . wwa handleB for shutting off and applying stciiin, 
which wees much in tho way of poople getting iu mid out of tlio 
car/^ Tha boiler was vertical, and carried in tho centre of tho 
car, with, steam cylinders underneath ; and there was nothing 
parlisulaiiy ' objeciioriahle ’’ with regard to steam, smoko, and 
noise; bat it wa&adroitted that, as (he passengers sat round tho 
incloeure> in. which the boiler was, and over the cylinders, they 
would be exposed to serious daugor if an explosion toolc place ; 
though, as Inspector remarked, this danger would i)c only 
slightly less if the engine were apart from the cur. Then there was 
Merry weather’s tractionrengine, in which the passengers aro 
sopowte from the nnudii aery, but hauling power is to u certain 
extent lost, though this may bo partially overcome by the applica- 
tion of special' ineuns on heavy inclines. Hugheses trarn-car 
has also two divisions, nud at tho limo of the experiiiiout 
witnessed by the Inspector seemed to bo satisraclory as to 
smoke and etoaBu But when he was asked how far modern in- 
ventions approached the rules laid down lor the safety and 
cx>uvemenco of the public!” his reply was that none actually 
did so, but that ^Hhero were engines now in course of con- 
struction which would comply with the requirements proposed 
by the Board of TiHide./’ This of course remains to oo seen, 
no perfect example having yet been exhibited, so far . as 
this witness knows, lie also paid a visit to Baris last Juno to study 
the tramways there, but the rules as to tholr iiiauagcuient bud iml 
then been completed, and they were not open fur public trailic ; 
but in an experimental way they worked, lie thought, pretty well, 
though they weie apparently not up to tlie lioai’d of Ti*ado ideal. 
As to horses baingfnghtcuod,he observed in Paris that cavahy troop- 
horses, as a rule, took no notice of the engine, but tho non-coin- 
mhisioned oOicers’ horses were more restive, and the oiiicors" Iwroca 
must of all; so that it seemed that, iia tiie mettle of the hoiso 
improved, so its dislike to the tlcom-cav incrotised *’ j luxd lio did 
not think this would ever wear oil' iu such aiumals. i lo did* not 
attribuio the terror of hurMis at a steam-car to cither the smell or 
the sight of fire, but to the unusual stylo of locomotion, so that, 
under all circumstances, so fur ae his experience w«nl, strange : 
hoi'ses were more or loss restive at meeting such vehicles. JCvery j 
boi'se that had a kick iu him would givo a kick.” It seems that • 
some wiseacre has snggvsted that something iu the shapo of a horse 
should be pkiced in front of the car; but, like most of the *WiU- 
iznportaut features” of this grand /irut/o-^oAi^-fuluie scheme, it docs 
not eoem to have been satisfuatorily woi'kod out. The Inspector 
also points.. out the dangers to which tram-cars as at present con- | 
fitructed aro e.xposod. “ The all-important point ” is that the control 
of speed, wbatevor the motive-power, should, after it reached a | 
certain velocity, be out of the control of the driver aud automaticallY 
chocked by aome self-acting urraugomenl which, it seems, has vet 
to be invented. Thus every stenm and mechanical car should bo 
able to stop .itseli', even if the driver were asleep, when running 
downhill or exceeding the proper speed; and should also have a 
speed indicator attached to it by which the driver might know 
how faat he waa going, and whhsh should serve as a record of 
speed: but these aho are a.pparently not yet provided in a practi- 
cable form, though they exist iu the sanguino imagination of many 
inventors, and even, of this liu;pcctor. It should also be noted 
that the caseein wbioh he mvw these so-culled successful experi- 
ments were .either, roads which were very wide, like the new bi'ood 
boulevards of Pods,, or where there was ‘^no large amount of 
traffic in thn^stniats.” He also aoknowledgca that the use of sleain 
oomages. upon roads where there, are a ^odmany hoi.so carriages 
paasing,.^tthl be, he would not say absolutely daugerous,” but j 
would ^‘ require, great core upon the part both of tho tram^rlvers 
and coftoh-mea,*’ whioh is a very mild way of putting it and that, 
undevopx^^WS^^ twmiways spoiled carnages by wrenching 
tho whe&,,aud "in introduoingatoam into crowded thoroughfares 
ypnx risk of frightening horses^aad the more crowded tho 

thsJWiaffhffiro ilk the more danger there is.” 

The onlk of evidence taken by the Committee was almost 

exoluaively gjlvetk by penons CQmmermoUy interested iu tho in- 
or mamigemeut of ti;amwaysr-includiug one 
inventor who seemBdo take oli^t all tbeelemeotts. of nature under 
hWldflW petronAgSiiand baa " got out seveiiol sobomea for working 
with e^ceised sdr, and, eminani%”aod another^ who. I 


ogini^m tit premotor M h^enpqrloi! /inyeation for 
h nee<^ perha|t|^to.8flQ^ with, the 


thsi.tMt another 


of an inventor who, having all but found the pbuosopher^s stone, 
or how to make gold or diamonds of chKlers, believes that "it is 
BO nearly uccommishod that you may consider it accomplished” 
This witness on being asked whether iu hivS inquiries us to steam -cam 
ho bad not omitted the material point as to cost of working, said 
that he did inquire on that point, but did not obtain any imorma- 
tion. He also coufessed, in answer to a question whether ho would, 
ns au engineer, recommend the Oompanies for whom he WBti ongi- 
near to adopt a scheme as to tho tiuoucial results of which he 
was perfectly ignoi'ant, ho replied, " Certainly not ” ; yet practically 
lio gives his support to euch speculations. Then he is asked:— 
" la there any engine complying with these r^uirements runniiig 
at this momoDt, so that one miglit go and see it ? ” and hU answer 
is, " I think not.” This witness of course bolds that hla own 
engine is a comploto success in i'ul tilling the essential conditions of 
A steam-car; but aa to the indicator and recorder, on which 
General Hutchinson iasists so strongly, these are " not yet accom- 
plished.” One or two noii-otticial toid indcuaudent wituesses were 
also examined, such as Mr. A. P. Stanley, M.P., who, among other 
things, gave evidence as^ to the " very injurious tdlect uj^n tho 
roads of traction-ougiiiea,” and Mr. Gw^gory, M.P., spoke to tho 
great inconveuionco and even danger wiiich w<^‘e caused to other 
passengoi-s by the existing Hleaiu tnimways in Kent, and said be 
had known c.;is(>s of people having to turn thoii* carriages into holds 
till tho locomotives went by. 

Wo liave gone ratliur into dctnil in r.'^niHi to these minutes of 
evidence, becausu they are (locumesiU which are little read, most 
people being content with the CoujnjiLtfc's vague Kepoii; and also 
bocAugo it iH ol great importauce lluiL the value and point of the 
evidence hhoiild be clearly understood on at^coiiut of the empty and 
delusive talk on tho 6ubjfcK.'.L which i.s Kept up by persona who think 
iliat they fire all going to iinike liwye fortunes by turn- 
ing the roads and streets of the country into railways. What, 
then, docs the evidence come to ? Mr. Fairer doea not protend 
to know anything about the aubjc.;l iu its mechanical aspects; 
and GeiieiMi Ilulchinaon inoi only made a very slight and fiuper- 
licial investigation, Inis never seen anything "not putoly ©xpoii- 
menial, i nd, in fict, knows so liitio that ho cannot say whether 
the use of traction-engiues for drawing carts ou tho common 
roadn is oxcey-dvely destructive to highways ; find, when asked to 
('xplaiii some won derl 111 apparatus which ho pmised, said be should 

not hko to undortjilie to do.seriba it, iw he probably should not 
make hiujMdf iutelUgiblo.” On the other hand, tho genoml 
cvidouce, c\t*n of the puuuotors of the movomeut, shows that tho 
contrivances which are roliad upon as yecuvities for public safotr 
are still iu u crude and visioLutry stHga, aud that tho liberty whicii 
tho Goveruuient Bill would allow would f^ubject the community 
to a vaj-y alnruilng and porilou:i coiii‘.so of experiments. Thei^ 
is ono p,‘irt of ilje evideuno whicli deserves nelicu as an answer 
to tho plua that the law is to bo worked at the discretion of 
tho Board of T'rude. 'I'hoio are fo\v dopartmonts in which sa 
littlo discretion has been 5>hovvii as in the proseut admlniatfa- 
tiou of this ollico, iu regard to ships and evorything else ; nsd 
Mr. Wyatt, a Parliamoutary Agent, shows how unht they wee 
to be trusted with legislative I’uuctious. It is indeed well knaWfl 
that thero is not that searching inquiry into tho compliance with 
tho PatliumonUiry Standing Ordeiu la the coso of a Board of 
Jrado Provisional Order w'hich there is in the case of a Private Bill, 
nor is the inquiry made by equally competent persons. Moreover, 
in tho former orso it is a mere hole aud corner atfoir, and the 
promotors of a scheme have ariiplo opportunity of concealing 
luiportfuit facts. On the whole, thou, this hasty attempt to give 
legislative sanction to wild and fantastic expci'imonts on a sub^iect 
of such immense interest to the coimuunity, in the hare hope that 
some day they may come all right, is a very hamrdoua and 
unjustitiablo proceeding, e.spt:cia]iy at a time when the cxiatiuff 
tramways and road-engines are doing a groat deal of raiflchie^ and 
whoa the natural increase of pupuhitiou is leading to grata diffi- 
culties in regard to wear and tear of roads, and the ^vement of 
traifio in crowded thorough faxes. 


THE CHAPTER OF ST. KATHARINES HOSPITAL. 

T he Queen Las been graciously pleased to reply, through Sir 
Thomas Biddulph, to a memorial on the sabject- ,of Sfl* 
Katharine's Hospital, signed by about two hundred clergymen ohd 
charchwavdens of pariuieB iu the East-end of London. Altar 
reciting, the prayrer of the meruitfifilists . to which we 
in a former article, Sir Thomas Biddulph conveys to. Mr. 
Lowder, of 8k Peter's Vicarage, London Hocks, the meaeage 
of Ilor Mi^ty " that, lus the iiH)inorialists am awoi^, a OonamS- 
sion was appointed in 186.9 to inq^uire into and submit to the 
Queen a sehemo for tho I'cgulatipn of the institution. Following; 
the piiscedenis established iu 1698 and 18^9, the Queen has now 
called on. the. Lord CbAa^cellor to frame roles for the future ad* 
imnistratioB of the.Hospltul” 

It is easy, whenever exactly the right thing boa been smd oe donv 
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in a very direct and simple manner, to he wise ailor the event, and | 
to say that no other coure^) could pof^sibly have boon taken tinder the 
circumstances. But in this case, fortunutoly, the wrong thing had 
been done or said in considerable variety and in much round- 
aboutnesa of manner, before a happy inspiration led the Easb>6nd 
reeidonte to ask the C^uten hcraolf to listen to their representa- 
tions. In very few words, the Koval I’ntroneas of St. Katharine’s 
Hosnital has nssmed tliu nicniorialisls bath of her knowledge of 
the laws of the foundation and of her intention to act upon them. 

S was niK'cssarv ])prlinps, at least it was kindly and courteous, 
at the (},ueon should refer to the Itoyol Conmiission appointed in 
1669, and to the schemo for the re^ulaliou of the institution’* 
which that Conuuih‘<i(»n “ w'as appomtod to submit.” To the 
flcheme which that (Commission did actually submit the kimlness 
uf Her Majesty makes no reference at all. “(Jirjtei*a desmit," as 
the editors of old MSS. say. Between the first and second 
sentences of the Koval reply an interval of Bovcral ycara is .‘Uip- 
posed to elapse. But it is within our province as critics I0 notice 
that tlio Koyal Coramishioners who reported in 1871 “suggested, 
aistly, that a private Act of Parliamont bo obttUDcd to give effect 
to ^vornl parts of this our Kepnrt*’; whereas “the Queen,” 
having evidently taken move pains to look into the history and law 
of the matter than Her Cotumissioncra thought worth tlieir 
trouble, tuid “following the preoedents” thus estahlished, “ has 
now called on the. Lord Chanc('llor to irame rules for tho futum 
administration of the Ifo.spitiil. ’ 'flio view of the Koval CJominis- 
Bioners was bounded by tho modern horizon of the “ pri\ate Act of 
Parliament.” Tho (Jueeii, with Avider insight in 10 and caro for an 
historic past, recoyiii/es the cliarlera of i^ixem Eleanor, of 
Henry VI., and of Elizabeth, “rcsciAantes nobis, ct Keginis 
Aiigliin nobis suceedenlibus, plcnam ct liberam polcslattTj . . . 
miittindi articuloa quosciinque in prmsonti rliaita contentos, ad 
meliM'ationem hospitalia prmdicti, becnndniii qnod nobis ct 
Reginis Anglim nobis bucct*denlibii9 pricvia mtiono vide- 
bitur ex])edire.” This provision of I'deanora charter Her 
Majesty, following later precedent, inl«*vpicla by the claaseH ii. 
the subsequont charters which exempt the foundation “ from all 
jurisdiction, secular and ecclesiastical, other than that of our Chan- 
cellor of l^iigland or Keeper of tlie (Beat Seal of Juigknd for the 
time being, or of tho Master or Warden of the said Hospital," Ac. 
It would have been possible for Her Majesty to trace the history of 

S recedent to ranch curlier days. Yet perhujis the somewhat higli- 
Ruded dealing of Queen Eleanor with llie previous foundation of 
Queen Matilda would hardly servo as an example to follow. 
“Finis coronat opus” is justilicatiou sullieiejt i<>r Ibo age of 
Henry III, The Crowm imd the Bishops had a severe contest in 
hand against the Pope and tlio Austin b’rinrs, and if Eh‘:iuor hud 
been guided by strict modern rules of law, tliore would ]jrobiihly 
have been no Tlospitnl of 8t. Katharine now' existing for tho Lord 
Chancellor's regulation, as the foundation would have disappeared 
in the dissolution of the gioat Priory of Aldgate, from xvhose 
“ custody,” as we learn from tlie. lamentations of the Priory 
chroniclers, it was wrested more or Jess legally by the (iueen. 

Of the “ precedent” established in 1829 tliero is not much to 
say ; but it is only fnir to the ('h.apter of half a century siiico to 
Rclinowledgo that its Master uiid membeis did their utmo.st to 
resist, and if po-ssiblo to pre\ cut, tlieir uprooting from tho East- 
end of London. They petitioned to bo left in peace in tbeir 
ancient home', they illuminated, with buch lights as were possible 
in l824,Avlion for the lime they were left in peace ; but tho “ private 
.Vet of Parliauient” of 1825 was ton strong for them, and they wore 
tamed out to seek lodgings where they might lind thorn, as in tho 
Regent's Park in 1829 they did. But the piocedeul of 1698 i.s of 
much higher imporiimco and mueli greater present interest. 
The unpublished records vif the Cliapter of St, Katharine’s contain 
avery graphic picture of tho details of Lor<l Somers's Visitation, 
which gives life to the dry narration of his “ ordinances ” ns recorded 
1 ^ Ducarel in his appendix, p. 121, and copied by Iho Charity 
efommia^ioners of 1866; and which, it may bo hoped, may bo 
published, in full when the present Lord Clicincellor has submitted 
bit rep4>rt and “ordinance^” to llio (^leoll. Tho result of this 
yiiUtatlon of I^ord Homers was a very sweeping reform in the 
mimagoment of tho foundation. The Ma.ster, Hir James Butler, 
waa romoved for non-appearanco and for various other offences, 
including “the tiding of the common seal for c<uTuptly disjiosiug 
of tho place of a Brother and Hister”; from which it is evident 
that up to that dale the nomination of llie Brothers and Sisters 
bad not reverted to the Royal l*atrouc»s, all hough tho clfrical 
Qualification of the Brothers had been restored after the appoint- 
ment of a now Master in 1681. Lord Somei’s also suspended Dr. 
Lake, one of the Brothers, for six months for iion-rcsidonce and 
non-perfonuance of the duties of his oifice ; and he laid doivn 
strict and minute regulations for the maintenance of divine 
service, tho residence of the clerical members of the Chapter, and 
the general manogement of the Hospital and its revenues. 

It 18, however, at this point that there first appears a distinction 
between the position of the Brothers and that of the Sisters in 
this venerable Chapter, which is preserved to tho present time, and 
Wrhich is without any authority whatever in the ancient history of 
tbii fbnndation. At tho time of Lord Somers’s Visitation in 
.] 6 {J|S tbe stipend of the Brothera was for each 8 Z. annually. This 
igexit^y th<^ amount of the stipend of each Sister in the return 
oiF .ilia expenses of the Hospital made to Queen Elisabeth. 
ihm ie no evidence, of course, as to the pcynient of 
BfOtbera previously to tbe Dissolution in 1545, because 
ft eommon tame w'ms kept io the Hall for the members 


of the College who lived with the Master, while the Sisters had 
their separate provision, k in the ordinances of Queen Philippa. 
But tile wUl of John de Hermesthorp, who was Master of tbo 
Hospital when it was visited by the Ijord GhanceUmr in the reign 
of Richard II. (1380), and who died in 1413, shows an exact 
equality in the position of tho Brothers and Sisters respectively. 
He bequeaths to each Brother and Sister alike 138. while to 
the three “secularibus capcllanis,” or Chantry Priests of the 
church of St. Katharine, ho leaves 68, Sd. each, and to each of 
tho ton Beadswomen 38. 4d. In like manner, in his bequests for 
the day of his funeral, he leaves to each Brother and Sister of thA 
Hospital 38. 4t/., while “ cuilibot capellano,” “ cuilibet mulierut^ 
pauperculanuu et cuiliU;t clericorum chori,” he gives 
thus exhibiting the social and ecclesiastical Quality of the 
Brothers and Sistors, and their superiority to tho other male and 
femalo members of the foundation. When Wilson was com- 
pelled io reinstate the three Brothers to complete the Chapter ac- 
cording to tho charter, as thero is sufliciont evidence to show that 
he did, tho equal position of tho Brothers and Bisters was re- 
tainiMl, the Brothers being clearly laymen; and the will of Sir 
Julius Cii'sar, Master of tho Hospital, who died in 1639, 
wiLrios.se3 to this equality. Jn this Avill, dated 27th February,, 
1635-6, he hoquentlis “to the three Brethren and the three 
Histei-s of tho llospitHll of Saint Catherine neare the Tower of 
London, to each of them three pounds in ready money,” and “to 
each of tlu^ Umn Beadsw'ometi or AUueswomen of that IIoBpitall 
forty shillings htorling.” During live centuries and a half, there- 
fore, from the foundation of this Hospital, the Brothers and 
Hi.stor8 of the Chapter woro held in equal honour, and wore 
of the .same rank; and this as much in the days which bug- 
reedtjd tho di.ssolution of religious houses ns in tho ages when 
female membevA of ecclesiastical communities were familiar to 
Juigli.'sh exptTleuce. Mot till Lord Somers's Visitation in 1698 was 
any di.stinction made between the emoluments of tbe Brothers and 
Sisters of this Chapter. By his ordinances the stipends of tho 
Ib'otbers were first to bo increased from 8/. to 40/., and afterwards 
those of tho Bisters to 20L eivch, although still tho position of the 
Sisters in OhapUn* was to bo equal with that of tho Brothers, and 
the portion of tho lines on renewal of lenses which was assigned to 
the Chapter, exc]usi\o of tho Master, was to be divided between 
tho Brothers and Sisters— “share and sbaie alilm, for tho more 
comfortable subsi-stenco and hotter encouragoment in performing 
their respeotivo duties.” By liord Lyudburst’s orders, in 1829, 
the divSproportion between tho emoluments of tho Brothers and 
Bisters was to some extent reduced, as tho stipends of the former 
were raised to 300/., while those of the latter were fixed at 200L ; 
but at the same lime certain compensations fur the loss of clerical 
fees in the late collegial 0 church increased tho incomes of the 
Brothers, while those of the Bisters remained still at the singularly 
poor and inadequate amount, ovon with the addition of a house of 
residence for each, at which Lord Lyndhursl’s orders lixed them. 
The sLare of fines, or tJie sum due as compensation for loss of tinea 
whihi tho leases are being left to run out, must of course be added 
in the case of Brothers and Sisters equally. \Vo have in former 
articles on this subject expressed our oiirneat hope that in any 
HcheuiG for the fuluro admin istratiou of Bt. Katbai-ine’s Hospital 
tho position of the J.adics of the Chapter may be main- 
tained in, or rather advanced to, the full honour and 
dignity which belongs to it, and from which Lord Homers, 
wo fear, is re.-^iponsiblo for in soino measure displacing it. 
The British Vrotestaul public, no doubt, is unaccustomed to tho 
idea of Indies holding any ecclesiastical po.sition or lunk. But 
hero most happily is nn undoubted instance of such a position, 
whatever the ignorance of tho British Protestant public hitherto 
may have been. This ignorance, it may Ikj hoped, will in duo 
time bt) dispelled and enlightened ; and meanwhile, as tho Royal 
patronage in regard to Ibis portion of tbe Chapter caunot be exor- 
cised more wisely than it has been, tho only point which wo 
Avould venture to submit to tbo consideration of the Lord Chan- 
cellor is that tho Ladies of the Chapter ought to be restored, in 
their proportion of e mol n meat from tho foundation, to their 
original equality with the Brothers. 

The Brothers of Bt. Katharine’s are by law already — if tho mys- 
terious labyrinth of legislation constructed by Church Building- 
arid (Jbiiich Reforming Acts of Parliament admits of being 
threaded by any definite system of interpretation at all — Canons, 
and are entitled to be so described. On this point the Chapters 
Act (3 & 4 Viet. c. 113) is clear in its opening section. “ All the- 
members of Chapter except tho Dean, in every cathedral dhd col- 
legiate church in England, shall bo styled Canons.” That St* 
Katharine's is a collegiate church is undisputed ; but it is worth 
while to show that tho fact is not merely indisputable in tbeom 
but admitted in practice, in order to place in a stronger li^ht the 
mistake, to which we have previously adverted, of repre8ontiDgthis> 
foundation as a charity. Neither Lord Somers nor Lord Lynd- 
hurst knew anything of any Pluralities Act. That piece of legiskitlon 
was imagined, on its first appearance,'to be very dangerous to tbe 
dignity of the Church of England. It has inexperience proved ofgreat 
advantage in promoting the Church's welfare and efficiency, 
chielly by abolishing tho abuses and mischiefs of non-residence* 
But it was essential that provision should be made undor^ this Act 
of 1838 (i & 2 Viet c. 106) for the temporary non^residimoe of 
boDoficed clergymen in certain specified oaies; &d^ these is 
exempted, by section 39, “any spiritual pbrson brings pi'ebeiidaiy, 
canon . * . or ituaor cymon in tfny eaihedrid or collegiate 
. when he is “ required to reside and pearform obties of such 
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ofSce by thediaiteriw ptututes of ei 4 h oAthedral or collegiate 
ohiirch,” The thm Brctb^ of Bt Kathanne^B Hospital are all 
baikefioed dtergymen, and have ell been admitted to their benedees, 
or to their roembewhip in Chapter, or to both, since the passioff of 
the Pluralities Act, and thus come under ite provisions. Isach 
Brother is roq^nired under the statutes of St. Katharine’s “to 
rceido and perform the duties of lus otBoo ’* for four months in 
every year ; while three months' absence is the extreme limit 
allowed under the riumlities Act to a non-exempted incumbent. 
The case of the Brothers or Canons of St. Katharine's is obviously 
not covered by any of the long list of exemptions contained in the 
prjjvioiis or 3pth section of the Act : and it is therefore clear that 
it is as canons of a collegiate churen that these three gentlemen 
receive, and rightly receive, their dispensation or exemption as to 
the full terra of residence required bv the Act in ordi- 
nary cases from the Archbishop of xork and the Bishops 
of Peterborough and Winchester respectively. It is of 
course by mere iraorance or inadvertence that local news- 
papers in the East of London or elsewhere have been in the habit 
of describing these clergymen and the ladies of the Chapter as 
recipients of a “charity”; but there is no excuse for such 
ignorance and inadvertence in official quarters ; and we trust that 
the Lord Chancellor will effieclually jmt a stop to the use, in i 
public documents, of a phraseology which can only be exonerated | 
on the ground of absolute ignorance from the charge of something 
very like intentional discourtesy. 

Very mistaken reports are current as to the available income of 
St. Katharine’s Hospital. It docs not now exceed 7,000/. annu- 
ally, even when the rental of the Master’.s Lodge in the llcgeut’s 
Park is taken into the account. The residences assigned to the 
remaining six moinbers of the Chapter are but renaouablo 
additions to their moderate, and* in the case of the Sisters 
their inadequate, incomes. An increase of about 8,000/. in 
yoarky revemio will gradually accrue by the falling in of 
leases within the next thirty years ; but only a small portion of 
this iucroase can be expected within ten years from the present 
time. Earlier possession at a smaller rate of increased rental may 
perhaps be secured by arrangement wit!) some of the lessees ; and 
as such an arrangement was suggested to the Royal Commissioners 
upon f'xperionced ad\icc, the estimate of a prospective income of 
12,000/. a year, which we have given in a former article, may be 
taken as npproxiinately coiTect. There is abundant provision in 
the funded capital of the Hospital to make compensation to vested 
inlevoflls for the loss of tinea while the leases are running* out ; and 
the proportion of the estates and incc^mc which sliould m assigned 
respectively to the directly ecclesiastical or capitular, and to the 
oleemosymipy or educational, divisions of the original foimdnlion, 
is a siibiect which will no doubt full under the Lord Chancellor's 
conflideintioii in drawing up the code of regulations which the 
Queen has now called on him to frame. 


BKFAKING THE SABIJATH. 

^piIE old question of the due limits of Sunday observance has 
-L turned up again in a new form. An u8.sociution composed of 
clergymen amt laymen, which has been established for the purpose 
of securing the opening, not of theatres, but of public gardens, 
picture galleries, and museums on Sunday, has already held sevend 
meetings. It includes representatives of such widely diflerent 
types of thought as Professor Tyndall, Mr. T. Hughes, Bean 
Stanley, and Mr. Stanton of St. Albans. The natural presumption 
would'be that a scheme which combines the suifrages of so hetero- 
geneous a body of supporters must have something to say for itself. 
Wo have lately been told on high authority that the opinion of 
the West-end is generally wrong ; but at all events those who can 
see no impropriety in turning “ the Zoo ” into a Sunday afternoon 
lounge cannot witn consistency object to throwing open the British 
Museum on the same sacred day. An d fw’tion argument might 
indeed be plausibly uiged on' the latter point. For, if the fashionable 
loungers were excluded from Itegeut's Park, many eauolly innocuous 
methods of recreation would remain open to them ; out “ our poorer 
brethren in the middle aisle as a lute popular preacher used to 
designate his humble auditors — too often find their only resource 
in the alehouse or the ^-palace. We commend this considera- 
tion in passing to those zealous apostles of temperance who 


not ttz4ertake to Bay whether the usage in question ie or ii 
fond thin^ vainly invented but an invention it cert^ly iB,«md 
an invention of very late date. If those who maintain the pbeerv- 
ance of fasts and festivals are teirly charged, as they ofto are 
charged, with “ teacMop* for doctrines the cominandmeuts of men,” 
they can at least plead m their defence a tradition of eighteen cen- 
turies. But the ^bbatarian tradition is little more than two 
centuries old. It dorivos os little countenance from the ihiliexe of 


movement, nor is its pious horror diminished by the ominous 
imion of High Ohuronmen and Broad Churchmen in so un- 
holy a crusade. And here the Recot'd undoubtedly expresses tho 
sentiment of that portion of the religious world which especially 
glories in the name of Protestant. A “ moderate ” Bishop is described 
somewhere— if our memory serves us, in one of Mr. IHeraeli’s earlier 
novels— as “too High Onurch to keep Sunday and too Low 
Church to keep Friday,’’ and tho description is not infdteitous. If 
Friday fastinghas always been regarded as a distinctive mark of 
Papists and Popishly^nunded person^ thp strict obeeryahee of 
“tuo Sabbath” is considered no less (mavacterUtto of sound Pro- 
testants. Yet it seems strangp at timbsighi that theae whe inveigh 
so fiercely against the superstitious obsenrdne^ of days, and 
months Smes* and y^^^in which catelegua^ St Pm un- 
ctUtetionahiyiiDcinaed the superstitions otw^ uf thaSahhath— 

should cling rrith such rigid perili^ity thenierii^ the Iteeping 
V Aiiv wkicX all is not tha . We^H 


calls the observance “a mere appointment of tho ui^ttate”; 
even the Puritanical Calvin used to play at bowls on Sunday at 
Geneva. And to this day tho countrymen and coreligionists of 
Luther and Calvin have nothing in common in this respect with 
their English or Scotch followurB. The “ Oootinental Sunday ” 
which Protestants are so fond of dCuoiuiciog is really characteristic 
*of Protestant mure than of Catholic countries ; so much so indeed 
that the measure of inlluence exercised by theCburch may usually be 
gauged in a foreign city by noting what proportion of the shops are 
kept open. Thus at Munich and Lucerne tney ore closed, in Paris 
only very partially so ; at Berlin and Zurich they ate- opea. The 
Sabbatarian view is an invention, not of the sixteenth century but 
tho seventeenth, when tho Puritans so fiercely railed at “ tho im- 
pious Book tif Sports ” isoiied by authority of Charles I. and Ijftud, 
and contrived under Charles If. to secure tho passing of what 
Lord Shaftesbury has designated “ tho most remarkable and one of 
tho most valuable Acts on tho Statute-book.” Baxter display od 
his wonted modo?|tion in saying — wlrnt is perfectly true— that 
“ from and in the Apostles’ days tho Churches everywhere agreed 
in tho holy use of it [Sunday] as a separated day.” But a very 
brief retrospect will suffice to show that their agreement was far 
from covering the modem Protestant estimate of the day. 

In the New Teatament there is no injunction on the subject, and 
the Sabbath is never spoken of there, any more than by eceWiaa- 
tical writers, except as a purely Jewish ordinance. Bat it may 
bo gathered from scattered intimations, especially with the light 
roilected on them from later tradition, that the first day of the 
week, which is called in one passage “ tho Lord’s day,” had 
already begun to bo observed in memory of the Ilesurrection by 
tho celebration of tho Eucharist. The Sabbath, or Satui^y, was 
indeed also kept holy in many Churches by fasting and religious 
services, not at all in connexion with the defunct Jewish law, but 
in lutfiuory of tho Burial of our Lord, just us Wednesday and 
Friday were kept in honour of the Betrayal and tho Passion. 
When, after the conversiou of Constantine, Christian institu- 
tions first received tho recognition of the State, an edict was 
issued enjoining the cessation of all judicial business, militarv 
exercises, and ordinary labour on “ the venerable day of the Sau,*^' 
excepting only a^riculturHl work on account of the uncertainties of 
tho weather. This was confirmed in the year 386 1 ^ an enootmout ol 
Theodosius, which also prohibited public spectacles on Sunday. 
Similar regulations had Deen made by the Council of Letodicea 
some years earlier, enjoining Christians to abstain from worldly 
business on Sunday and to attend the Mass. But as n^ds 
theatrical entertainments, it must be remembered that these haii all 
along boon forbidden to Christians, not on one day of the week, but 
on all days, on account of their idolatrous and licentious cbarActer, 
When, after tho lapse of several centuries, sacred dramas bs^an to 
lie inti'oduced into Christian practice, they were usu^ly perforined 
in churches tfud on Sundays or festivals. For mediwval usage, 
while sternly enforcing tho abstinence from “ servile woik 
that no doubt partly, and very rightly, in the mterests of the serfs 
and labouring classes — always favoured Sunday amuBemenls. tlie 
day was treated as tho weekly festival of the people, oombming 
recreation with religious worship, which lost was itself h kind of 
recreation and helped to add something of brightness to their dull 
and monotonous lives. Charlemagne renewed in his Oamtolaries 
the civil enactments of tho Roman Emperors about t|ia oMervance 
of Sunday, and many later Councils confirmed or supplemented 
the canons of Laodicea on the' subject. * The same end was pro- 
moted by the wide circulation and belief of stories of mu^pexjuious 
penalties of disease or death which had befallen those whd profaned 
the day, many of which may be read in St. Gregory 02 Tours’ 
work MtractUis, Of course St. Gregory did not talk about 
“ Sabbath-breakers,” but these legends remind one strongly of the 
popular tales of modern TivaDgelical tract-writers about the awful 
mdgments — miraculous in all but tho name— which came upon 
Tom the poacher or Jim the burglar, who beg^ by playing truant 
from the Sabbath school and rapidly advance with the fatality of 
! a judicial process from his boyish neglect of the Fourth Com- 
mandment to the gallows. 

It is carious sometimes to watch not only bow extremes meet,” 
according to the proverh, but how extremee intordtttege with One 
another. The name and notion of the Sabbath, as applied to the 
Christian Sunday, waa a brand-new invention ol the aevente^hth- 
century Puritans, and is cherislied to this hour lui the b^gO of the 
straitest sect of l^oteatant orthodoxy. But the Puritan sticklers 
for Sabbatarianism would perhaps m surprised, and hardly grati- 
fied, to leam that Oatholio France was ringing not many years 
^o with denunciationB of sabbath-hreaking. Imshop aiW ^shop 
issued pastorals to reprove this tin ; the Abw Milloia, then ohaj^ain 
to (he tknjpetor, jpublished an imnassioned tract, quite in the style 
of Mr. Ryte, with the uAimpeacflahly Protestant ' title of 


SttbM t and^bbatii-hreakind was oneof tho crying national 
•Jna whmi evoked ti'C "h|i‘»rition bwnirod the i<depm warn* 
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iupfs of, our Liidy of La Saletto. Certainlyj if Paritan tiadi- 
tioD 4m not prove that sahl^tariauisni is right, neither does 
il8 being eoioreed by ultnimontane prelates and mira* 
colotts apparitions of the Mtidonnu prove that it is wrong. 
But the very narrow and rickety biisis on which that tradition 
rests should convince reasonable Ghrbtlans of whatever Church 
that, while the observance of Sunday is abundantly justified both 
on religioiiB and moral, not to add utilitarian^ grouiuls, and its 
discontinuance would be nothing short of a national disaster, the 
partioolar limits and methcds of that observance must be con- 
trolled by bi'oad consiJemtions of public utility, in iho highest 
sense of tno term, which may vary more or leas with chaugi^s of 
time and circumstance, and can neither bo fixed nor elucidated by 
reference to the Law of Moses. The rigidity of tho Scotch Sabbath 
has been materially relaxed during tho lost few years, and it ia 
well worth consifeing whether some relaxation might not be 
advisable, oven from an exclusively religious point of view, in the 
Ughter but somewhat elastic code of external discipline hitherto 
prevalent in England. 


SCURVV I.V TllK ARCTIC KXPJ-DITIOX. 

^l^HE strange delay which has tnl-cn place in tho piiblicatlon of 
-L tho Report of the Medical Oominittee •«ijpoit)terl bv iho 
'\diriiralty to inquire into the c.utsfs of scurvy in the recent Arctic 
Mxj)odition has, aa tho questions asked on Thursday in the House 
of Commons showed, excited some surprise ^nd even snspieion, 
hut of course it could not Ix^ kc]>t a secret for ever. Tho Com- 
mittoo was appointed on the 9tli of Jan nary, and sent in its Jteport 
on tho 3rd of March; but the document has only just been issued. 
The inquiry was divided into thrfc parts — the cause of the out- 
broak; the adequacy of the provision nnidi* by the Adunrnlty iji 
tho way of food and modieino ; find the propriety of the orders for 
provisioning the sledge parties. TheConimitti'o attribute the early 
outbreak ofscurv'vin the spring sledging particr* to the ubMuiro 
of limo-juice from the sledge dietaries ; and nrmrneraie among 
the subsidiary causes the long, dork winter, conlineiiu-nt in a lower 
deck in a vitiated atmosphere not free from dani|j,(‘xtieinu change;^ 
of temperature, and coTUpani live deprivation of fnifih moat, especially 
on tho Alertf which were iiggravated by severe cold arul arduous 
labour. They also lind that the provision made hi the way of LumI, 
medicine, and medical comforts was in every respect adequate for 
tho performance of the special service of tho expedition, .and u<ore 
ooniploto than that of any other expedition w hi eh has proeeMlwl 
oil Arctic service ; that the orders of tho roruinandcr of 
the expedition for provisioning tho throe extended and })rineipal 
spring parties did not includo lime-juice, thereby devi.aling from tim 
Tenth Article of the Memorandum of Recoinmend.iiions and 
Sug^caliona of the Medical Diructor-Oeneral furnyicd by their I 
Lor 5 ship» for his intormathm ; and that, the reasons iis.ugned for 
sJich deviation being insiitlicieni, the said otdors were not proper. 
Tho Report contains a paper by Dr. Douuet and Dr, FrM>er on 
the medical treatment of aeurvy, pi\ing the prevailing uow of I ho 
profosfiiou on tho subject, and recording some of the inoio salient 
poiutsoftho outbreak of the scurvy, especially in icgard to its 
causation. From this it appears that morbid ellusions into the 
cellular iisfauesof the body are the peculiar chamelorlstics of scurvy, 
and represent the deterioration of the blood which ia Llio result of a 
depraved nutrition, and tho evidence ia all but nTumimouft ihiii 
tho want of fre^li vegetable food or of some of the corislitutfiUs 
which oompofio such* fresh vogi tible, and probably also fresh 
animal, food is the cause of scurvy. It is then pointed out that, 
thoiurh SCurvv is essentially a disease of mal-nutrition. there are 
rariems conditions which pliwerfully conlrihute to its e<irly appt;,ir- 
ance, and aid in its development, such as those which interlero with 
nutrition and lower the standard of health. The more prominent 
of these illness from intermittent fever^ cholcr.a, dysentery, or 
deprivation of sunlight; deficient moat tood and fitigue; and 
. raauv of these were at work during the slodge journeys. 

Aii accouut is then given of the incidents of tli(3 voyage. The 
Alert and JJmovery sailed from iMrtsinouth 011 (ho 29lh of May, 

i1875* after ‘‘an unprecedented passage,” they entered the ‘iionh 

water'’ on the 2 SUi of July, and about the end of AugusM-hey 
settled down in their respective stations in winter quarters. Thorw 
were at first preparations for watering and preliminary slcdgme to^ 
supply exercise ; but on tho disappearance ot the sim (tho 12th ot 
Octefer in the case of tho AM, lUid tho i6tli m that of the other 



for nearly the whole dav. there xvero ainusenients and interastini 
employment of various kinds. During this wintw, and for wme 
time previously, the men wore fed on a liberal diet, in which tho 
vegetable element was fairiy represented, and daily rations of ouo 
Mca of lime-juice were served out, while variety was occasionally 
ii 3 fbrd«d % fresh meat. When the sun again appeared, there were 
iiipMItttotoa fbr tlio spr^^ but the diet on board ship 

to be repmented by Qle winter scale, with tho excoptaon 
hf * h dottbla attowiuice of Bme-juiee on board tho Alert, On 
tho ^<11^ seem to have been during this mriod in 
jimlth, the oonditions of their lifoy «mong 

vtosh the 'bad atmosphere of the lower where the 
“ imit n laige proportion' of .the twenty^fonr hours; 
f muboiiic fteidi mid hn insufficient renewal of the 


ahf in the lower decks, xhiioh led to an aocnmiiltftiaa of vapir 
from exhaled breath and the steam of food, ao that the atmoapme 
was generally damp ; and there were further astvama chiages 
of tempeittture. As to fresh meat, it appears that the crew 
of the Aiert suffered from the scarcity of game in higher 
latitudes, for they were restricted to an issue on only four- 
teen days, while the men of the Dkjwery had a sufficient 
supply of large game to give them fi'esh meat on fifty-three days. 
It is admitted that this was calculated to operate pwyu- 
dicittlly on tho health of the former crew, and may therefore havoi. 
favoured the development of scurvy in common with othei^'. 
forms of disease; but the evidence given to the Oommitteq is 
“ pointedlv opposed to the opinion that they could produce scurvy 
in men sulisisting on a diet in which the vegetahfe element was 
fairly well repro:ionterl,” because, “ if they vrero essential aiitece- 
deiilii of th(3 dise.'ise, the majority of cases would cci^tainly have 
occurred white they were in action, and not ” — as it was — “ until 
they had for Heveriil weeks ceased to ojwate, nud conditions of a 
totelly difiijreut character had been substituted for them.” Yet, 
thougli tho conditions of the crow.s were very similar, there was a 
disparity in the number of cases of disease, 45 of the 70 men on 
the Ahri being alflicted with scurvy, white only 15 men of the 52 
on the DiscoGcnj were affected. To wty that this was duo to the 
pvohmged absence of sunlight from the Alert is of course absurd, 
tor it was only a question of four days ; but a more marked difference 
was 1 Ik* greater amount of fresh meat — chiefly nmsk-ox beef — ^which 
the Dhvovvnj men enjoyed, though only inigulnrly and in limited 
quantities, while the AUrf. men lived cliielly on preserved oxid salt 
meat, not so well fitted to keep up health. The authors of tho 
papor on scixTvj, however, think that tliere is no ground for tho 
supposition that fresh meat, in the ordinary cooked form, con- 
sumed in such moderate qittm titles a.s only one pound three or 
four limes a week, and for a longer period one pound and a half, 
euTi exeit any aoti.-corbiitic power for several weeks after tho 
consiimpl ion has altogether f’easeil. Jt is thereloro held that 
“ the c-omh lions th .at exist od onboard tho two shijw during tho 
wdiitt-r do nut appear to have any direct cniisal relationship to tho 
uiithreuk nf wurvy that subsequenlly orourred; nor indeed do 
lliey appear to have afiected the health of the crews in any 
(lisiine.l or .appiocI;i bio manner,” though tJiero was no doubt some 
delerh»vutiou of heallb. 

Tho conehwiou, therefore, is that tbe men, though rather 
Ihibby and willi impaired strengfii, had no signs of scurvy 
until the sledging when 59 cascb out of tho 60 in this 

oiithrtMk--oije being an except ioiad c;vho on hom'd ship — 
occurred. In (Jommander Markhams ])arty ono was taken 
ill on the ote\(*nth day, ain't her on the twollUi, and another 
on the suteaub, ami oilier cases followed in quirky 6uc- 
cc^'-ion. In Lieutenant Jteaunumt's pai-ty one te'cnmo ill on 
the Bo\cn(ei'nlh day; but this is not, ua the writers show, an un- 
precedented circumstance in tho history ol scurvy, and there 
wore causes to account for a speedy onthrealc in this case, 
'riiis was the sudden change which took place in their habits, 
Tho i‘nrorced inactivity of tho winter c< ased, tho ^lodging began 
nud a new' s}st(’m of di<'l:uy w’as inlroduced. 'fho dioUiry un 
board aliip is consiidered to have been '>11 liicieut, especially vvitU tho 
raiioiH ol limejiiice, to pJx>tort men againit t-corbutic disoasc; 
but iu I lio sledging expedition the dietarv was different, being oi 
good quaiitv, but now*!, and dillieiilt to take; tuul tho CNCiiSsivo 
fijtigue to which they w ere all at once subjected, without pre- 
paration, knocked them up. Tliis part of the story has 
already boon told, but tho medical view of it is worth notice. 
In the longer cNpeditions “the peinmican was so stodgy it was 
like eating sawdust ” ; “ the bacon xva» frozen so hard, and so 
intoiibely cold to tho tt^ilb, that none could eat it.” Thus the men 
did not talm their full rations ; and it is probable tWt the cold, 
would ubstirb a Irtvger proportion of Iho total potential energy of 
tho food m uiaiiitaimng a normal te.mpemlure than had boon 
expected, and further that the physical work was underestimated 
on account of exceptional dillicultios. All this was, of courw, 
trying for the mun, and there can bo no doubt that, under the cir- 
cuuistiinccs, they were insiilFnriently nourished ; but the medical 
opinion is that, though this might issue iu starvation, in consump- 
tion, or other wrtsling malady, it would not bring on scurvy. 
Therefore anoUier cause must be sought for this j fthd it is ^fbund 
in tho absence of tho liberal allowance of vegetable food in the 
ship dietary, together with a ration of one ounce of lime-juice, 
which in March was increased to two ounces on the Alert ; white 
in the sledpo die.tary the vegetable clement was only two ounces of 
preserved potatoes, a very insuHicientquantitjr ; and the bread baked 
on board ship was noct^S8Arily exchanged for biscuit. It is also 
pointed out that tho contrast 'between the two dietaries in respect of 
tho vegetable or antiscorbulio element is further inorosaed by the 
absence of lime-juico in the sledge dietary, and to this is traced 
the serious outbreak of scurvy ; for, thoujgh these were conditions 
lavourabte to the developmout of scurvy in the state of the sledgei^ 
none of these were necessary antecedents of tho disease. It is laid 
down that “ the absence or deficiency of the yogetabte element is 
the only known invariabte antecedent of such an outbreak and 
that “lime-iaice, on account of its wdl-establwhod j^roperW of 
supplementing snoh a deficiency, may oonftden% fie conwdered an 
adequate prevention against scurry. It is added that the reemte- 
tion ef thu specific has fieen incieesad bv the experience; hi this 
expeditioD; baoeiise '«fifty-eight coses Of scuriy puthma 
occurred in mmi who, for longer or rfmrter had wen de- 
prived as well as of vegetefile foodi fb® 
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mm tiime, Hmt wm not «ul^ftcted tS any otJier aonditione which 
ialmoi^tocfmieaeunTjnorliida^ all been brooght equally 

vndor thaittfluaiMe of conditions iadirecuy &vouiablo to the do- 
<v^oiioiaiitcif this disease/ It also appears that, though lime-mke was 
>«ioludsd from the offidal dietary, it was carried and used by some 
'Of the laiiKir fledging parties, and especially by those who started 
from the slaps towaros the latter pbt of the sledging season, or 
-visited the depdts where lime-juice was stored, and that the sledge 
.Bsrtifis which suffered most severely from scurvy were not pro- 
vided with ih The case is then summed up tims “ The men 
had for several months been subjected to comparative inaction on 
hoard ship, and the iniluenco there of many causes known to be 
nn&vourable to healthy nutrition ; they were then, without any 
preparation that can bo regarded as adequate, placed in dr- 
oumstances necessarily demanding a most active performance of 
the functions of nutrition, w hile the nature of these circumstances 
alone rendered such nutrition diilicnlt, if not impossible. Coin- 
ciden tally with these changed circumstunces, they were deprived of 
a diet which contained, in quantity sufficient at any rate for 
ordinary circumstances, that kmd of food show-n by oxpevietico to 
be the most serviceable in preventing scurvy, and in its place 
received a diet in which this food was undoubtedly deficient.’' 

Now that this aulhoritative and exhauetivo Report, which mpre- 
sents the opinion of the highly coui]>etent mcdicul nicmbers of the 
Committee after making a searching inquiry and after communication 
with the Royal Colleges of Physicians and SurgcHDiis, has uppoai-od, 
there must be practically an end to controvci-sy on the question. 
It liaa been the object of official pei-Hona to attribute the breitk- 
down of the expedition only to the phyisical difficulties which were 
encountered; but it is now made clour t!ifit, tliough ifioae were 
accessory, the collapse was distinctly and diioc-tly duo to the nii‘j- 
management of tho commander, Tlio fact is Unit the whole affair 
was put up in a hurry, perhaps in order to excite popuLu’ciithiipiasm 
ns a counterpoise to the discredit which hud boon cast on tho 
administration of Uu' navy by its ongineouug in^dlicienev ; but it ' 
has only shown that this weakneae poriades tho wliuic depart- 
ment. Tho initial blunder wa>4 sendiug oil' (ho ships too late in 
the year, and also without gutiicieut thought and rofloclion OvS to 
the system of lilting and tho methods of c.xpluratiou. Tfievij 
was of course every desire to ^pue no expense, and to 
send out everything of tho best (juality ; and no expedi- 
tion was over more liberally j>rovid('d foi'. Jlut there 
were juauy points on which iinpruveiiieuta could liavo been made 
if proper counsel had been Uikeu, and suHiclent time til lowed for 
doblMnato and well-considered arr.'ingtJiuents. Mere pluelx and 
dash in an oflhaiid way uro of little pood in such a piece of work ; 
what is wanted is a Ihorouph under^tiinding of tho inture •ml 
condition of tho task, and strict adlKa-t'rico to inbl ructions. 
Oaptiiin Nares not only wasted his limo in idle excursions con- 
trary to his sailing orders, but in his ignorant aell-conceit treated 
his incdioal advisers with contempt, and deliborab'ly withheld the 
lime-juice upon which the li\os of the slodgors dc])eudod. Mr. 
Ward Hunt will j)erhapa now be sorry that he wms so ]ueaia- 
turely lavish of praise and honour-' l(j the coiumaudors of this 
grossly blundered (‘.vpodition ; but it imiy perliaps be a vvarnhig 
to him for the- future, and it may ubo lie J^upgested t.luit, wlu*n ho 
has qm'stions to answer, he may lind it ])rmti 3 iit to answer them in 
a less violent manner than he did on Thursda3% 
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O UR notice of Inst week ended with the lost picture in tho first 
room of tho Royal Academy. The picture wdueli will 
attract most attention in the second Gallery is Mr. Long’s 
** Egyptian Eonst ” (83). To this in tho Oabiloguo is appended a 
quotation from Herodotus, Booli II., which explains Uio artist’s 
meaning: — “ In social meetings among tho rich, when the banquet 
is entled, slaves bring round to tho several guests a bier on which 
there is a wooden image of a coiqise, carved and painted to 
resemble nature as nearly as possible. As it is shown to each 
guest in turn, tho attendant says, •Gnzo bore, and drink, and bo 
merry ; for when you die such will you be.’ ” Mr. r^ong, on the 
authority of a note by Sir J. Gardner WiJkin.son to Kiiwlin.'son’rt 
Herodotus, has substituted a mummy for a corpse. ; imd this is 
.being dragged on a kind of car around a semicircle of many 
guests who have arrived at llie end of a feast. Upon diiTeiH)nt 
menabors of the coiypany the sight produces vai-ying effects. A 
girl by whom the image has just passed clasps her arm round Iho 
neok uf a man, presumably her bridugroom, in, half real, half playful 
terror. To the right of this pair a man whose character, to judge 
from his face, is that of one who has resolved to raalvo the 
best of an unsatisfactory world, prepares to follow the prooept 
Ihink and be merry,” but pauses for a moment in thought 
with his goblet poised in his hand. To the left an 
dd woman soeras to regard the nation of inevitaUe death with a 
sadness which she is at no pains to conceal. Bat the painter has 
msnaged to indicate that it is no selfish dread possesses her, 
but rather the feeling of regret for the in^mq;detenes8 of life, 
which is oommon to thinking hmnga^ and hv sorrow seeit^ to be 
quite as much fbr the nossible trouhtes thmatenkg the.lMpr 
poppa SMittnd her as f9r her <mimprcaeUhg^e^ QA.the.oppo- 
of ^ jirtwtea map of 

of the penod } and beyond tfa^. m almost ^ed 


girl, leaning in careless thonght against the base of an idol This 
ngore is charming in its uneonscioos pose and its delkate gtaro. 
To the background of the picture Mr. tiong has given an ^mwablo 
effect of speoe> and the painting of the tesaekted pavement is 
admltablo. It might be possiblo to point out faults here and t^re 
in the drawing of individual grou^ and figures, and there is a 
certain want of motion about the people depleted which suggt^sis 
tiwt they all suddenly stood still on purpose to be paintud: but 
thcro uro merits in the performance which far oatweigh such mults 
as these. Mr. Ix>ng’s other picture, An Ancient Custom ” (163), 
ill Gallery III., is a singularly graceful and pleasant picture, of the 
same clime and time, of a waiUng-oisid jointing her mistrei^s s 
eyebi-ow.s. On the wall wposito to Mr. Long's laige picture 
hang Mr. Alma-Tadema’s " Tlio Season^,” four panols to which the 
painter has given some of his best work. For “ Spring ” we have 
a flowery me;ulow, delicioutily greeO, with girls engaged inf gatlier- 
iug blossoms, ooe of whom advances with light step towaras tho 
sj)M.ct:itor. “ Sujumer ” is figured by two women in a marble-floored 
b:itli-roon). One, tho younger, is in the bath, on the surface of 
wliicli float rosele.avc9, painted with a skill worthy of M. Eantin. 
Tho older reclines on a hench running round the room in an attitude 
luado to express exactly tho languor and drow'sinesa of a hot 
s'lnimev afternoon. The painting of the marhl© is masterly, and 
90 is that of the reflection in it of the woman whose head loans 
against it a.s she lies in the bath ; ami the whole picture adrairably 
expresses the painttjr’s intention. If oue wei-e to find a fault with 
it, one might perhaps say there was too much lubisteuce on the 
prevailing lone of yellow. Tho third period, “ Autumn/ is a Bac- 
chante dancing with a lighted torch iu her hand. The colour 
prevalent in this is red, and red of a not very plcrisai^t hue, so that 
we turn with relief from it to Winter”— three women and a 
child iu arms, draped in grey and blue, sitting round a inovenble 
fireplace beneath a maible column. Beyond this we catch 
a gliuipst^ of| wintry limd^^cape, which makes us feel 
how grateful the tiro must bo to those who siinn)und it. 
In Gallery No. VI I . Mr. Alma-Tad i-ma ha.s another picturo 
(597), “ klctween Hope and Fear.” What may bo tho 
meaning of this pictui'e — a girl Nvith an iitscrutable expression 
holding up a hunch of flowers, wliilo an old gentleman, clad Iffo 
hovbelf in Roman costume, looks la/dly on — wo need not perhaps 
be ;it any great pains to discover. As to its execution, the girl’s 
baliuou-culoiircd robu d(U ‘9 not strike us as more pleasing than the 
want of interest in her face ; while, to make up for this, the 
paiujting of the floww, the marblrt-lopped tabk;, and the *<ilvm* 
jug .‘uid bowl, with their roflecting surfaces, ia marvellously 
dcxha-ou-i. 

In ftpito of tho nraiso wliicli we have given to Mr. Alma- 
Tadema’s SeascuiH,’’ we are 'ineliiH'd to think tliat his beat work 
this 3'car is to bo found in the Gropvonor Gallery. Here, iu the 
West Gallery, is to be seen A Bath ” (32), whici is am exquisite 
piece of painting, i*epresenting Hoinaji women bathing in a tank 
uf the cIo?ir4 Sl. and most liquid water, cojiatantly supplied by a 
stream which fulls on one of them froui tho mouth of a Sphinx in 
green marble. C)n the >tep9 loading down to the water appears a 
wailiijg-iiiaid bcaiiiig (.uwtjks; and in a corner on the otlu^r side, 
beyond a marblo ctdumu, one Bec.s a group of women who have 
aheudy bathed bcudiug towards eacli other wdth bo »ataral an 
air that ouo can almost hear tlieir chatt4?r. There h not a fault 
to bo Connd iu the execution of this delic4itcly contrived picture, 
j and the distancp which the paint-er has succeeded in conveying 
on a very small canvas is astoni-shing, How tho devil/ eaia 
Oxberry, spealting of the thfit Londun audience tliat heard I^n 
in SJiylock, so few of them miiuaged to kick up such a row is to 
me a marvel ” ; and to ua it is a murvul how Mr. Ahna-TadLiiiii 
within 80 small a frame has given us so much depth of space (0 
look into. Wc cannot, for the proseut at any rate, dwell in detail 
upon Mr. Almii-Tadom.i'a other contributions to the Groavenur 
Gallery, which, according to iho system of that exhibition, aro all 
hung together ; but wo may point out that “ Suiii|ay Morning ” 
(29), a media: viil scene w'hich might belong luther to Germany or 
Ilollaiid, shows that tho artist is as capblo of giving a chUrm (o 
coinparativoly conventional subject.^- as no of bringing Ibe Jilb of 
Romo before our eyes in vivid reality. 

Not fur from Mr. Alma-Tadema's “ Seasons ’’ in the Royal 
Ac4idoniy htiugs *>lr. Hook’s very fresh and blight Word from tho 
Missing” (126), in which Iw'o litUo children paddling about in a 
sea which louka excellently' liquid have picked up a bottle con- 
taining a letter. Tho iutehtnc.^s of the little girl who looks at tho 
buttle while her brother holds it is well expressed^ and the vege- 
tation running dowu a sloping cliff to tho sea-line is brightly and 
pleasantly painted. In the same room wo luive Mr. Foods 
“ Irittle Gold Tooties” (125), a careful and pretty prosont- 
ment of a peasant woman nureing her child, which ift Ixow- 
ovor as theatrical and aflected a.9 its title ) and ]Mr. Calderon e 

Constance ” (59), a pretty bead, Ihr mote satihfoctiOry ^tab Uxo 
samepaihtcris ‘Ooan of Arc” (91), which carboly be described 
as a complete failure. Between these hat)^ Mr. PetUe’e ** Knight 
of the beventsonth Century” (96), a fine picture of a man 
in well-painted armour, which derives mi additional interest 
from its excellence as a portrait of Mr, WiUiam Bla^ the well- 
known and popular RovmisL Of M. Faniin’a^^Gilly Flowers and 
Cherry Blossoms^* (74) there is no more to bo said !tlian wl“tt we 
have alxeady xndicam, that the has dl tho i&Q jthtful quali* 
ties of trne end finished oxecittioA which belong to^thls pMAter. 
NorofMi\LesUebf*OoW8Uj)a ”.(iQJ^ is it eai^ to xAako anyoriti- 
dsm beyond thai ]^tty or figures has the irtisli ,Aet|ial 
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chans and also usual want of strou^th* Mr. il^oiiiley^s ! 

“ Fairy (88) is an indication, which the painters many 

fnends and admirers will view with rof^ret, of now much he 
might have done, had ho livedi in a line before soaroely attempted 
hy him,i Mr. W. A, Shade’s “ Spring-time Idyl” (140) is full of 
delicate feeling, and of the promise of duo execution. 

In Gatibiy No. III. the first picture that catches the eye, not 
only, because it hangs oppoHito to the door, but also because of its 
intriusip force, is Mr. John Collier s portrait of Major Forster 
(195). Major Forster is represented standing up in a conserva- 
toxT against a background of green, trimming or plucking from 
a hanging Iwsket of foliage. The likeness Is admirable, the 
.flesh tints are true, the pose well chosen, and the whole 
efl'ect dingularly real. The figure stands out in strong rtdiof 
from ithe background} the texture of the gi’oy dross Is painted 
with ^ fbsolute truth, but with no obtriisivenoas ; and the 
w^ in which the blue shirt and mauve tic are reconciled is 
si^ularly skilful. The painting of the whole thing is strong 
and firm without any tendency to sloppy and careless dashing ou 
of colour. Near this portrait is “A Iirizy Day in Snowdonia” 
(200), hy Mr. Arthur Oilbort — a landscape which aeeiua full of 
veiled light and distance, Praiae is duo also to Mr. T. D. Hardy’s 
“Caught hy the Gale” (206) for its truth and force, and to Mr. K. 
Ilach 8 admirablo characteristic and careful head, “ One of the Old 
School ” (207^. M. De Rn^anski's ** IJcvi ham, Morccambe 
Bay” (213) js a singularly vivid and bright landscape of 
the foreign school. Mr. if. R. IJolK'rtsons ‘^Ilush Harvest” 
(286) is a very quiet and delicate view of a stream on which is 
carried a boat laden with rushes. Against this load leans a simple 
;irl, whose hrm is laid round the neck of an old woman .sitting 
>y her. The picture is tender and full of suggestion. All the 
worlia which we have mentioned since Mr. Collier’s are hung at the 
extreme limit of height, or, to use a technical phrase, “ skied.” 
When we look down to the line which is the place of honour, wo 
fmd our eye attracted with a horrible fascination, as that of the bird 
is Biud to why the serpent, by various works, among which is pro- 
minent “ Spring-Time'* (220), by Mr. Cope, II. A. Something has 
already been said of this ; but it is so astounding and perplexing a 
work that one cannot avoid returning to it r.nd wondering what 
fate would overtake Mr. Cope and other Uoyiil Academicians of 
the same calibre if they were to submit tlioir works to some 
gallery unfettered by traditions— say, for in stance, to that of the 
urystal Palace or the Royal Aquarium. On the lino 
and next to “ Spring-Time,” one cannot but observe “ Thy 
Time of Roses ” (216), by Mr. F. Goodall, U.A., which 
is almost as happily calculated to adorn a seaside lodging- 
house’s wall as Mr. Cope’s eflbrt. Mr. Goodall, however, 
is inferior to Mr, Cope in that his school is somewhat newer, and 
his work does not so pleasantly recall the memories of the coloured 
prints dear to our childhood. Of the other pictuni in this Gallery 
sent by Mr. Cope, R. A., “Bianca’s Lovers” (280), it may be 
enough to say that there may be somewhere, for all we know to the 
contrary, a world where men and women are made and coloured 
as are the people here shown, and that the less we see of such a 
world the better we shall be pleased. The “ Reflection ” (259) of 
Mr. Ilart, R.A. is almost more exciting by dint of the new ideas as 
to shape and tint which it suggests than the work just 
discussed. 'While we are speaking of those works of pure imagi- 
nation which certain Royal Academicians have given us to con- 
template, we may as well turn to “ A Sussex Garden Glen ” 
(1341), by Mr. E. W. Cooke, R,A. (hung on the line), in 
Gallery No. X If any Sussex garden glen is by nature like this, 
there must be qualities in the soil of 8us.sox which are hitherto 
not generally known. It is no doubt gratifying to And 
Devonshire “tors” and Norfolk “broads,” both on a reduced 
scale, adorning a lawn in Sussex; and it is not uDamusing to 
observe hounds and huntsmen losing themselves among these 
Strang pljenomona. One may contemplate Mr. Cooke’s picture 
withieom^Ieasure ; hut it is marred by the want of the key with 
which ^tt> wind it up and set the flguros in motion, gcnci'ally 
asBOcjiqted with worlu of this class. 


REVIEWS. 

THE LIFE OF LORD ABIXGEK.* 

T OBD ABINGER was a man who deserved to have his life 
■Lj written. Not only was he for many years the acknowledged 
leader of the Common Law Bar, and afterwards Lord Chief Baron, 
but he waa a man who struggled with and overcame peculiar difli- 
eultiea; he wae through all the more active part of his life 
assooiated with men of eminence ; and he set a shining example of 
scrupulous honour in the political world. There is not, indeed, 
much to be said or learnt al^ut him, for he never played any con- 
sidetable part in public life. He had no remarkable success in 
the Ho^e of Commons or on the Bench; and that which really 
him off from his contempotarles— *his aingubr gift for 
jnanwog juries and getting verdicts— cannot be reproduced, or 
by the pen of a biographer, and is naturally a gift 
r^tbat faj tt^bught 0! more wye n its possessor is alive than when he 
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has been dead many years* But his life had a story in it Which 
waa worth telling in a simple way ; and, as he left a short auto- 
biography, a few letters, ana some notes on the leading men ho 
haa known, his son had not much to do beyond patting together 
the materials at his command. What he has had to do, howevw, 
Mr. Scarlett has done in a way to deserve the gratitude of the 
reader, for ho is always clear and concise, and never falls into the 
fault winch spoils almost all modern biography — that of heaping 
up insignitioant details, and expanding what ought to be a short 
sketcli into a work in many volumes by the simple expedient of 1 
inserting bii^hol after bushel of weaiisome letters, Mr. ' 
Scarlett, in fact, had a very pleasant task to perform. For 
ho writes with a twofold, object, and both objects ore 
near and dear lo his heart. In the first place, ho hos de- 
sired to do justice to the memory of a father whom he 
loved and reverenced ; and in the next place he longed to correct 
any inadequate idea which the British public may entertain as 
to the enormous antiquity and importance of the Scarlett family. 
A pocket in the cover of the volume contains the pedigree of the 
family, set out with elaborate minuteness ; and wo are over and 
over again assured that when the Scarletts emerged iVom the 
mists of antiquity they appeared as the 'Viscounts Oarkt, and that, 
far from tlieii* being called after tlio colour, the colour was called 
after tbem. Lord Abinger himself wns satistied with the position 
of an English gentleman, and confined himself to the statement 
that he believed his family had held property in Suffolk and Essex. 
But the enthnsiftsm of the sou of a newly made peer naturally 
seeks wider bounds ; and if any one henceforth i.s ignorant of the 
grandeur of the Oarlats, his ignorance must be pronounced to be 
of an invincible and wholly unwarranted kind, as the present 
author hjva done all that man could do to remove it. 

Lord Abinger was born in Jamaica in 1769, a year fertile in 
the production of groat men. His father was a landowner in 
the island, where he took a prominent part in local atfairs; but 
1 iOrd Abinger, in his autobiography, tells us that ho was brought 
up with an abhorrence of slavery, and that his parents were most 
careful in guarding their children against the dangers of associating 
iu any way with the negroes. Ho wn.s a remarkably precocious 
boy ill body and mind, ardently devoteil lo his lessons, and serving 
at the ago of fourteen as a volunteer. AVheii lie was fifteen bis 
father told him he was to go to England, got called to the Bar, 
and return to pvacliso in Jamaica. He obeyed, arrived in England 
entirely his own master, entered an Inn of Court, and began to 
reside as a follow-commoner in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
During bis first Christmas vacation he paid a visit in a country 
house, and there, almost immediately after his sixteenth 
birthday, met and loved a young lady, whom six years after- 
wards ho married. Ho resolved to create for himself an inde- 
pendent practice, so as to have a home to offer to the object 
of bis affections. To form such a resolution at sixteen showed 
that he was by no means an ordinary k)} ; but to keep to 
it day after day, and year after year, without wavering and with- 
out discouragement, showed that he was a really remarkable one. 
He became a student, and a very zealous one, although he had to 
face a difficulty which any one acquuinted with the Trinity of 
modem days seems the oddest that could have pressed on him. 
He could not find any one to teach him. He worked on, however, 
06 well as he could ; and when ho was elected a member of an 
undergraduate club to which it was the height of the ambition of 
fashionable undergraduates to belong, he declined on the ground 
that he wanted to rend. His boldness in refusing so high a dis- 
tinction seemed wonderful even to himself; but steadfast love and 
zeal for knowied{jo prevailed, and ho wns saved from yielding lo 
the attractions ot a club which, liccording to the straugo views of 
University discipline then prevailing, met alternately at Cambridge 
and Newmarket for the purpose of drinking. The courage he thus 
displayed drew to him the attontiou of some men of distinction 
in the College, and by one of thorn ho was not only advised and 
stimulated in his reading, but introductid lo Romilly and Porson. 
In his twentieth year ho took his Bachelor’s degree, and went to 
Ixindon, where ho was called to the Ikr in 1791, after having sjwnt 
some time in a special pleader’s office, the pupil who took his place 
on his retirement being Canning. He selected the Northern Oi> 
ouit, and never know the anxious pangs of a hriofless barrister. 
For at Carlisle a brief was given him in a case the pleadings for 
which he had drawn iu his tutor's chambers, and the mode in 
which he explained points in these pleadings during the, trial 
won for him conmlitneuts from the judge. In due course he attended 
the Lancashire Sessions, and in 1792— that is, only a year and a 
quarter after ho was called to the he found he waa gaining 
mround so decisively that he aUowed himself to be made happy at 
last, and ventured on the marriage to which he had been looking 
forward so long. The liberal allowance his father made him saved 
him from any real anxiety, although, in refusing to take advantage 
of his comiexion in Jamaica and remaining in Eaglafid, be nm 
some little risk ; but from first to last his career was one of un- 
choquered prosperite, and in 1798 his professional income exceeded 
lus expenditure. Few barristers under the age of thirty have so 
pleasant a tale to tell. 

“ As to my life as a lawyer,^ I.>ord AMnger writeB| “ I have to 
say that, urged by the nrcN9peot of an incremg fomily as widl as 
hy the ambltioa which has never ceased, to govern me, 1 devoted 
myself with increBSing appli^tidn to fhe daties of my professiom” 
He work^ bard,, he moke very and be aucceeoecL ll&is is 
the mm of his professienat history*. Ter a long time he did not 
aitain the iiiik which he jdi^y considered his due, and 
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thought himaelf hardly treated by hi# ftiendfl the Whigs, who, 
whea in powtsr in l8o6, neglected to bestow on him this mark 
of their recognition $ and alwough he applied to Lord Eldon for a 
silk gown in 1807^ his letter received no answer until x8i6, when 
at last be got what he wanted. He became the indisputable 
leader of the Court of King's Bench and of the Northern Circuit; 
but it was not until 1837 that he beeamo Attomey*Genenil, and 
he received nO offer of iudioial promotion until, in 1834, having 
quarrell^ with the Whigs, he was made Chief Baron with a 
peeraj^o by the Buko of Wellington. He was a sound lawyer, 
land laborious and zoalous in his conduct of a case ; but it was 
^ neither learning nor assiduity that gave him his position, which was 
in ijts w ay unrivalled. What distinguished him was the consummate 
art with which he made himself the friend, the advi.ser, and the 
guide of a iury. There were, as it was said, really thirteen jurors 
when Scarlett was speaking. Jle and the jury talked confidentially 
over the ctise, and his twelve associates were naturally inlliieuced 
by their fixtra foi'eman. In his autobiography he has loft some 
record of the mode in which ho pi*oceed6d, and if the secret had 
been one that could be communicated every rising barrister 
ought to learn the passsge by heart. Something may be Irarnt 
from his revelation, but not perhaps much. It was the look, the 
gesture, the shrug, the smile, that really told, and these no explana- 
tion can teach to imilato. Still he had lessons to teach that might 
perhaps bo learul. He had a supremo contempt for what he calls 
tirades, in which the spcjiker nirs his eloquence iu order to be 
admired. A jury, he remarks, regard an eloquent man wifh the 
wonder and intere.st with which a crowd regards a man walking 
on a tight-rope. They are amused with watching his proceedings, 
and are surprised he does not fall off, but that i.** all. His speech 
has nothing to do with the verdict, which is a matter of 
business, while the speech is a more matter of pleasure. 
Lord Abingor says that he himself always opened his ca.se, in -the 
simplo.st way, and that ho made it a rule to understate rather than 
overstate tlio liiots ho expected to prove. For, as he g(Je.s on to 
say, with a shrewdness worthy of llocbefoucauid, whatever strikes 
the mind of a juror as the result of his own observation and dis- 
covery makes always th« strongest impression on him. Ilo was 
very sparing iu cross-examination, and seldom tried to shako tho 
credit of a witness ; for juries do not like', du^play.'* uf ingenuity to 
the disadvantage of a man wlio occupies an iiupleasaut public posi- 
tion for the moment. W hen ho saw that the impression ot tho 
jury was against him, and that tho caso of the defoudant was pro- 
ducing HU uncomfortable amount of elfoct on them, he made it a 
rule to treat the imprc.ssion as very natural and rea.sonublo,” and 
invited tho jury to follow him in a candid and temperate inves- 
tigation, during whicli ho contrived to make it gradually dawn 
on tlioiu that tho nlaiutitf was quilo in the right. Ho ** rigidly 
abstiiued under siicli circuuistnuces from any anpearanco of conli- 
doncp, and left every thing to the candour and good, sense of tho 
jury,” These expositiona of hia liftlo ai’ts and siibtle.tiea are 
amusing ; hut nothing c^n make an advocate like Scarlett except 
being born one. It is not by disquisitions on tho Imshiobo and 
rendering of Hamlet that ono nmn can teach another how to aet ; 
and Scarlett was a born actor who played 0110 kind of part bettor 
than any one in ihe profession before or since. 

Ono or two sUirios are told by Mr. Scarlett to illustrate bis 
father's successful dexterity. On one occasion Sc.irleLt was counsel 
with I’alteson for lii.s junior, and he told Patteson beforehand that 
ho would make Brougham and Paihc, who woro opposed to him, 
produce a document which they desired t^i withhold as being iu- 
sufficieritly stamped. Pattc.son thought that Brougham might be 
induced to mako a mistake, but that the warinesa of Parke would 
be too much for his leader. Scarlett, we are told, conducted the 
case with such consummate dexterity, pretending to disbelieve the 
existence of the document, that Brougham and Parke re.solved to 
produce it. pRtteson, who told the story, described the nir of 
extreme mortitication and surprise of Scarlett on its production by 
Brougham with a flourish of trumpets about the ** non-existence 
of which document bis leoimed friend had reckoned on so confl- 
dently,’* and declared that the way in which Scarlett asked to look 
at the instrument and his assumed astonishment at tho discovery 
of the insufficiency of tho stamp was a masterpiece of 
acting. Then, again, on another occasion Scarlett was for the 
^efenoe in an action of nuisance. A lady appeared as a witness 
^for the plaintiff*, and Scarlett began inquiring tenderly about lier 
domestic relations, her children, and their illuebscs. Tho lady 
became coniidenti^, and appeared flattered by the kind interest 
taken in her. The Judge interposed with a remark about the irre- 
levancy of all this. Scarlett begged to be allowed to proceed, and 
on the eonclosion of the cross-e^mination said, ** My Lord, that is 
my case ” He had shown that, in spite of the alleged nuisance, 
the lady had brought up a large and healthy family ; and tho jury, 
amused as well as convuiced, gave him a verdict. Those stories 
are only specimens of thousands which might be told of Scarlett, 
if any one could recollect them or thought it worth while to write 
them down. And as the administration of justice in England is 
to a certain extent a kind of game, in which adroitness is allowed 
to tell, it is eatisfacton to know once for all how adroit a counsel 
can be. Scarlett's skill was indeed groat enough to procure ibr 
him the Oj^roval of more critical judges than juries are oOnerally 
likely to be. Coleridge the poet was in couft when made 

a speeoh against Oob^tL and pronounced it to be woithy of the 
best times of Gveece or Borne. Such is the bneriatible effect of 
manner : for a ffix% of the speech seleeted by Mr, as n 

tavouralMO specimen is given in this voluipaef a^ jetting 


ihe oratory of Bemosthcnes^can be conceived than its oulhbMns 
periods and heavy invective^ What was really admiiaUe 
in Scarlett was that, with all his art, subtlety, and dex-! 
terity as an advocate, no man in his own life could have 
been more simple, honourable, and straightforward, A long 
but by DO means tedious, account is given by Mr. Scarlett 
of the successive steps, and their causes, by which his ikther 
left the Wbigs and joined the Tories. His conduct was 
in every way creditable to him. He thought the Boform BiU a 
measure full of danger to the coimtry, and left his party mther 
than countenance it. In doing this he acted with sense and right 
feeling; not quitting his friends hurriedly, but telling them his 
opinions and working with them as long os be could! In tho^ 
days a political lawyer had not only to behave well to 1^ party 
and to tho nation, but to the owners of boroughs whoretmwdhim 
according to the shade of his opinions ; and Scarlett did hi^uty ta 
his varying patrons in a loyal and discriminating manner. Ho was in 
turn ranch respected, and frankly welcomed in private society, 
although he was not made much of in public. The fact was that 
be was not of any very great use to his parly, since he failed as -a 
Parliamentary speaker, and was absorbed in private practice, 
Neverlbeless ho deserved high judicial promotion sooner than ho 
obtained it, and had a lettling ol' justiliuble soreness against those 
who he thought neglected him. Df his private life his son speaks 
with an aflectionale admiration which wsa amply deserved. Ho 
had most of the social virtues in perfection, and led for three* 
quarters of a eentiiry as happy a life as probibJy any man in 
England. Ho was fortunate t<jo in tho time and manner of his 
d<-*aih, and died in i8.|4, alter a very short illness, while he was in 
the actual performance of his duties ns Chief Baron on cireuit. If 
he did not attain the highest eminunce, ho attained almost every- 
thing oLe to which a bftrriiter can aspire. 


1 TUIP TO CASIIMF.UE AND LADAK.* 

¥ 

C RITlOi^ of a work like that now before us ought to bear in 
mind the Iloralian maxim of not resitrting to the JUtgeUvxn 
when tho snitka will answer the purpose. A notice of every book 
ought to keep sti‘adily in view the object of its author, and we 
have no right to find fault with him because ho fulls into some of 
a iravellers errore, or omits altogether novel and interesting topics 
which he 's not qualitied to handle with skill. 'Whether it was 
right to accede to the suggestions of a few friends,” and to convert 
meagre notes into a sporting tour of nearly two hundred pages, 
is a question which may be decided in two ways; but ihe volume 
before us is not difficult reading, and it may bo useful to any one 
who, bidug rest loss and fiiuling no claims on his time in England 
betw een March and November, is determined to set off* somev^ero. 
Mr. I^mbcrt and three friends, being apparently in good health 
and having earned a holiday, chose India for good reasons 
iu pruforenco to Ainorica or Africa, and started for the only 
part of our Indian dfqmndencies in which, at that period of the 
year, sporting can h'i had without exposure to a fiery hot win# Or 
a ihermumetor of about 100 degrees. Mr. Lambert at Once set 
his face to the hills and valleys of Kashmir, and experienced in 
his first fortniglit divers ways of travelling, which connect the 
udministration uf Lord Lytton with that of Lord Dalhousis, and 
the latter era with Mobanuuedan and oven Hindu times. 
From Bombay to Lahore he had the rail ; thence he dropped into 
the not uncomfortable dawk ” carriage with its aix-mus stages, 
its ponies with sore backs, its gesticulating driver, and ahoatit^ 

“ syces.'* After crossing the Chenab, whi<m, for its size alonC, k 
one of the sights of U pper India, he arrived at Goozeiat : and 
thence ho had the benefit of a jolting in the primitive “eWta” 
till his party reached Jfhumber, at the foot of the hills, Tho 
*^ekka,*' which takes one or two passengers besides the driver, 
is a mere box, made of bamboo, on two wheels, light ||i|t nojt 
springy, and rarely resorted to by Koglkhmeu. 
roads, however, where there is not traffic enough to remunerate '' 
a ** Transit Company," the traveller may have no resource 
to mount one of these (M^uipagos, or have recourse to the 
(Iluwlg or the palanquin. Once in the hills, the sportsmen went 
through the usual programme, and something l^aides. They 
stayed at Srinuggur; riioy stalked beam in tho Tillail Valley ; thence 
they went over a lugh pass to Bres, l>dng to the north-east of tha 
capital ; and from thi.s place they iimde an excursion to Lob. the 
capital of Ladakh. With the exception of the last part of the 
trip, there w'as nothing extraordinary or peculiar in their ex- 
periences. They cerUiinly climbed over very slippmy and steep 
rocks ; thoy endured heavy rain in their tents ; uey bathed hi 
snow-fed streams, which is for many reasons not always a skfo 
pastime; they nut up with sour milk and short commons^ and 
now and then tney camped out at a great elevationi wkea in the 
pursuit of bears and ibex, with no better cover than a blanket andf 
a few boughs of pine. It is to their credit that^ though ci^entlj^ 
novices in Indian travelUng and ignorant of any native dialect, 
they generally managed to avoid disputes with j^y officials and 
coolies. Once they had a squabblewith the crew of a rival boat who 
were tracking up tho river Jhelum, between theWukrLato and the 
capital, for the travellers entered the valley by the orihodox routs wd 
Smdabod, Noushahia, Panah| and the l£ittanjpir,aBthe 
was not yet free from snow. Another rime the writer resortedto 
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the ^iMieimUe etjiedient of deprirng Ketwel, or bead 
of hie outec gwments, uatil he proquroil seme milk for 
tbejparty j baVftil thingB considered, they raauaged to get on Tety 


fittdy f .wid though th^ng of grume was not loige, the doficiencv 
‘Wmtvnot duo to want of energy or bad fihooting. Tho truth 
ie.t^parta of Kashmir Imve been overworked, and that, howover 


orertfg^ and for rawarii to he given to naitiye 

hazM;^B» who wJ4 pilot tho eportawan to a hole into whioh thiw 
have marked a ahe^bew and her cuhflj or to aome rock 
from which a splendid viow, may he obtained of half a doaen 
nim'khor or Im^roL Nothing » likely to prove a better in^ 
vestment than a few runaee of wnich may result in 


sneceseml a rifleman inav be on the Grampian^) some familiarity 
with the habits of Himalayan gome and ability to talk freely to 
native trackers are requisite for sportsmen who would emulate 
Colonel Markham, Captain Baldwin, or the Old Shekarry. 

Not the least interesting part of this tour is where we 
hear veiy little of the object for which it was proieaaedly 
underta^n. Crossing from Dras to Leh, the author came 
across members of Sir I). l^rsythV mission to Yarkand. 

A veijr good pictuie is ^ven of the spot where Dr. Stolickza 
lies l^ed; and the dmwings of a bazaar at Leh, and of 
1^. i&If as, seen iiom a distauca,. are exti'emely good of 
kind< The latter view baa a sort of resembbuice to Bal- 
^ Wb^e in Ladakh Mr. Lambert saw that rare animal the 

leopard, and seems to have been disappointed in not finding 
eomehiuWB^ snipe in a garden at Golao Bf^h, about eleven 
inilss from liCh ; although, judging from the habits of the scolupax 
<ai^, the description of the country, disappointment would have 
caused by finding any suipo iu such a place, unless the birds 
were resting thoro for a few hours in transit. A game at polo in 
it(i, original form was witnessed, the playground being a clear sjmee 
in the bazaar itself, aud the perlormanco taking place under 
the stimulant of an orchestra composed of four drums, ns 
many flageolets, and six trombones. Tiie game was enlivened 
certain incidents which would cause astonishment at Lillie 
Bridge. The captain dropped the reins of his pony when lie gave 
what in football would be called tho ** kick ofl/' and it seems that 
when the hall Is hit fairly down to tho goal by one party, an 
adversary can still prevent a score, and claim n no-goal, by jump- 
ing off his pony ana returning the ball before the successful strikor 
•can follow up nia advantage and touch it lilmself. There scorns 
to have been more amusement in this sort of sport than in a native 
Nautch which followed, and which so far differs from the said 
iniftitution in tho pltdns that men look part in it. Wo can well 
believe that this monotonous movement deserved the opiihcls of 
** stupid, dreary, and idiotic,” wliich tho author bestows on it. 
From Lob the party wisely returned by a diflorent route, pointed 
out to them by Mr. Sbaw the Trans-lliumlayan traveller, and 
here, finding fruit in abundance and the harvest ripe, Mr. 
Lambert notices' u curious custom of pulling up the stalks by thi^ir 
roots, insteiid of cutting them. The reason apparently is, that tho 
roots serve for fuel in a country where wood is scarce. Wo 
give this fact as the result of Mr. Lambert’s own observation, 
because it is clear that, when be depends on what ho hvard, he, 
or rather the information given hiiii, is not always to bo 
retied on. For instance, in describing tho manufacture of ice at 
Lahore, be says, correctly enougli, that icc is made in shallow 
dishes placed on straw in oblong pits about nine or ten inches iu 
depth, and that, just before daylight, each pan is covered with a , 
thin cuke of ice, which is taken to the ico-bouso aud pounded up | 
into a solid mass, in order tliat it may last thioiigh the hot 
weather. But when ho says that the ice is made by iho cold 
wind sweeping oyer the ground between six aud eight in the 
morning,” it is obvious that bo misapprehended the nature and 
conditions of the process. Ice for tho Station Club is formed by 


is a fortnight or three weeks of calm cold nigiits, and Uieu ice can bo 
mad^when tho thermometer is some degieosabove freezing-point. Wo 
have soon a line crop as low down as Benares with the thermometer 
at 38®, and it used many yctirs ago to he made at Hooghly, 
in ^ neighbourhood of Oalcutta, on a solitary plot of ground 
which ^voured ovnjyiration in some mysterious fashion, for ice is 
xiQt toade orrificiaUiy, we believe, any where below Benares. Mi*. 
Lwhort’s tour was brought to an end by a visit to tho luodei'u 
mty of Jyepore and to 9 io ancient city of Amhor, and those 
mgeta hear testimony, if any were needed, to tho skill with which 


vestment thou a fow rupees of bakshu^ 
a splendid skin or a floe antlered head. 


bich may result in 
Mr. Itamhert jmls 
tied pounds. We 


the total expenae of his trip at throe hundred pounds. We 
should be iuclined to raise it to at least five hundred pounds, cmd 
this allows no expenditure on those elegant Oriental artiolos which 
Iho journey of the Prince of Wales has brought more into fashdon'^- > 
than before. Few travellers can resist the kcquered wsxo or the f 
silver owors pf Kashmir, still less the tempting di^lay of brocade 
and scarfs prossed on the be\vildeied foreigner with such admir* 
able taste and temper by tho Manick Chm>£ of Delhi* 

Mr. Lambort says nothing about politics, but there is one point 
of view in which such tours have a political bearing. The most 
ardent sportsman, who thinks only of bears and express rifles, 
cannot well return without having gained some notion of the vast- 
ness of our Indian Empire, of the density of its population, of tho 
quiet, unobtrusive, solid work which is there bi^g performed by 
a few hundreds of his countrymen, and of the scope and difficulty of 
the political problems wfaicb some glib writers in this country are 
leady to solve at ten minutes’ notice, 

VVo subjoin an extract from Mr. Lambert’s jottings about tho 
beauty of the sconcry, because it compresses a good deal into a 
small space without exaggeration (p. 27). It is very upjffopriate 
to Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s late speech about the lowing of cattle 
aud the boredom of tho House of Commons 

1 ttwoko just os wo were entering tho Wuldr Ijake. The sun wag rialng 
over tlie moimtaio tops, and batliing the valley in a flood of golden light. 
Everything fioeined to speak of pcaco and happiness ; tho little farrobouses, 
)ikeA\ou(ien toys, perched on islands ; tho green flelds and gay orchards; 
tho loft mg of cattJo, the bleating of sheep and goats, the crowing and cack- 
ling of the domestic fowl, the clouils of ducks flying over our heads, tlic 
lake dotted all over with tiny fishing-boats, ana around tho wholo tlio 
wonderful wall of snow. When I looked at this picture I almost believed 
the tiudilion that this was the original garden of Eden. 

Nothing, indeed, was wanting to the above picture except Sir 
Philip Sidney’.** typical shepherd-boy, who was described as 
piping ns though he^should ne’er grow old ” ; and if Englislimeu 
wish to seo the natural beauties of more than one land combined 
in barmonious proportion, they cannot do better than follow the 
author’s example, and, with or without their sporting equipment, 
take a summer’s trip to Kashmir. 


ALFKED DE MUSSET.* 


tb^ city has been laid out, to the beauty of the gardens aud the 
lake, find to the generally eniighteued spirit evinced by the 
Maharaja, who has founded a large hospital iu memory of Lord 

£1 an appendix, and here and there in the body of the umra-' 
tlva, Mr# Lambert giyea a fisw bints to travellers who may. bo 
induced to fotiovf his example. In what he says about equip- 
ment, dressy tutd the policy of purchasing small and portable 
articles in Kngland,, and camp fui*iiitu]fe at Lahore, we cu- 
tely agree. But it. strikus us that ho has considerably undor- 
eato^tsd the expense of such a trip. He may cui'tainly get 
to^Lahnra,, with good management, for iqo/«, and back again 
m the same sum. But; ho must bo imcomnmnly lucky if he 
a hiU teat, with camp, tables and chaira,, ned and bedding, 
Sptf, platM, and pans, for «Lhuodrod rupees pr ten pounds. Neither 


ahtthdredrt^eB.a,m represent the cost of 
tflPSt though^ Icmk fc^la and thin cakea of flour are suppln- 

water-jowl^, whinh cost noriu^ 
F!fly.xupecs a month would soon, be 
m pjsenmts, end them should, atways \»A liheral 
lH»!sttsgiflih,c^^ of addiUoxial stores, remunetarion to 

«io^ fop 

tosgr strika wqrk^ oemp ht want of a good bkmket 


M BAUL DE MUSSET is perhaps best known to English 
• readers as tho author of a aisogreeablo answer to a book 
which should never have been written. He now appears, not as 
the novelist who in Lui et Elk mingled fact and fiction, but as 
tho biographer of his dislingiiiehcd hrothe’' — ‘‘ the man,” he says, 
whom I have loved above all others, and who found in me nis 
most faith I ul frioiul.” Hcadoi'S will romembor Alfred do Musset’s 
verses on M. Paul do Musset s retiu’u from Italy 

A ini, 11c t"cn va plus si loin, 

D’un peu (raifie j’oi grand besoin, 

Quoi qu’il mhalvicnno. 

Je no said oil va inon oheiuin, 

Mats jc inavche niieux quand ma main 
* Sf'rre la tienno. 

Not sharing the teinporaineiit which to tho poet made life a series 
of disconnected raoments of surprises, delights, and despair, 
M. Paul do Musset has told tho story of that liib, os it were, ironi 
without. In Musset’s poetry tho most sincere and deep-lying 
emotion is an unxious scepticism which bUisphemee m the 
absence of hope. One often fuels that bis was a nature which 
could not abandon the ple.asures of passion, and of riding at ad- 
venture ” through life, without somo certainty of a distant reward. 
In an age of faith ho would have ended in the cloister. But, fkith 
being beyond bis reach, ho was tormented by an endless inward 
struggle, the struggle of the child within him ogainet the man. 
M. Paul de Musset’s book lets us see where tbisstru^le wasrea^ 
namely, after a m^at sorrow— and where the poet in hij youiigeK 
days only afl'ectea tho agonies of scepticism. But the biographer 
is less interested than one might expect in this part of his brother’s 
character and experience. 

Alfred do Musset, tho descendant ofanauoxeBtfamilv— ^'il avaft 
la pucelle d’Orl^s pour aieule”'— waabom in on old qua^r of 
Paris, now IlauBsmannized, on December 1 1, 1 810. Asa child he 
was remarkable for precocious intelligence andin^rience; — 

Wheu ho was three years old some one bmught him a new pidr of r^ 
shoes, ft'hich took hie fobc^. 1 Jo was dressed, and was eogsr to gMmt in 
bis new shoes, and, his mother detaining him while she oomhed* w IM 
fair curls, he stamped with eagernoM, and at last cried ont pitseilliy, 

** Mother, make hosts, my new shoes will be oldl " 

This was charactaristic of him who aflnvwar^ detorihdd the 
poetical nature thus:— 

Suppose there is something that you love# be it awom^you^end, 
your oouiiti^*, your house, your favourite foew, Wtad yew wifl, mpoee 
you are ve^nnwg from a joumey ; you enterFaria^yow fife kept wsj^^ at 
tha Octroi ; weU, if you are capable of ai^ «iii|0t4e«»yewjfaBl soma . 

don’t you, eomeJImparienoe of axpeetatioa t heart beirts tom 
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theconiarof thfirtirwvt» and dww n«*r to what you long for? 'rnka it 
that yod havdthe fo«rnii^for av^mbing in the world ; that your Ufa 
la an andfoaa voyage, bvory fanco youir frontier, oaoh house your homo ; that 
your ehUdnm await you' on e^ety threahoW— 4ihlR la what tlie poet feeis. 
This la what I was ^ twanty* 

A promise of this eagerness in which the poeVs life biirnod itself 
away was given bya Idve ai&irat nine years old; the story of 
Byron' and Mary Ohaworth repeated itself, and De Musset was a 
schoolboy «own before it was thought safe to let him know that 

t is cousin had married and forsaken him. 

' The defeat of the Emperor, his exile, tlie Hundred Days, and 
ITa^rloo, came to purslo and excite the child, but not to 
sadden him for any length of time. One of the invaders, a Hiin« 
gariau hussar, was billeted in the house where the ftimily lived, 
and soon was on a very friendly footing with the two little boys. 
Their minds were diverted ironi the wrongs of the Emperor to 
those of Boland and Oliver and the peere who fell at lioncesvaux, 
and for vears their chief sport was playing at chivalry. From 
home ana all the imaginative delights of clover boys of ten, Alfred, 
like other curled darlings, was sent to school, whore his curls and 
cleverness only got him culls and kicks from the envious. As the 
head boy of his form in the Colli^ge Henri IV. ho became the 
friend of the young Orieans Princes, and, us boys suy, knew them 
at home, at the CbAteau de Nouilly. This must have been the 
timo when, as Musset writes in the ConfemoYiy “les jounes 
gens sortiront des dcoles avoc le fi'ont serein, lo visngo frais et 
vermeil, et lo blaspheme A la bouchc.” M. Paul do Si asset has 
only pi’eserved one example of schoolboy flippancy. Ferdinand 
P. d’Orleans writes that bo has boon nt n wild-boast show, where 
the showman deehirod that the elephant, “ by a religious instinct, 
salutes the appearance of* dawn.” Oh diablo la religion va-t-elle 

so riicher P ” asks the wicked prince, with an appropriate memory 
of MoliAre. 

Musset left school with no intention of adopting a professkiii. 
He thought he might bo a nhilosopber, and ho read speculative 
writers, i'rom Spinoza to Cabanis, with an cttect on his thoughts 
and pootry which his brother scarcely takes into account. He 
followed painting for u while, and retained some skill as a caric^a- 
turist. '^hen about seventeen ho foil in with the verses of Andrd 
Oht'aier, nowly published by Do la Touch i, and imiUtted them with 
little success. But tliis was the deciding moment in bis life. 
When once he hud tasted the nloasuro of versifying ho returned to 
the attempt, and, in a spirit or schoolboy ainbition, wrote several 
prize poems, which 'were successi'Ml. It was tho time of the 
C^nacte. Victor Hugo took his friends to the roof of Notre Damo 
in the evening, and conlemplutcd tho sotting sun above the roofs 
of Paris. Thou the poets would go homo to supper, and nuitUHl 
admiration would set in. Muaaet — he was only eighteen-- tvroto 
his poem of Spanish intrigue, like the rest, and a* treraondoiis poem 
it was. Agues do Guadarra had twice been a bride ; twice at tlie 
altar bad she clasped the cold hand of a dying man. The bmvo 
Don Carlos wooed her, and on the wedding day found that it wa.s 
his own brother, a monk, who. for love of Agnes, had poisoned each 
and all of her bridegrooms. Tho kinsmen light a duel, CMo.s is 
slain on the Stage, Agnes goes into a convent. It is all very 
absurd, but scarcely more absurd tlifin Ln Coujjo et Ics LhreSf one 
of Musset's published pieces. 

The well-known song “ L’Andalouso ” was even a greater success 
than Agnes.” ^ “ L’Andalouse ” and some other verse.s of this 
period succeeded in doing what the other young Romantic iwcts were 
always trying, and failing to achieve. Having made Iiis point, 
Musset piissod on to other things ; but some of liia couttuuporarics 
did not forgive him for deserting tho style which ilioy odiiiired. 
Tho poet, a pretty page, as his brother says, with* clusteriiig 
locks, DOW began to have adventures, and, to cut a long story short, 
was tho spoiled favourite of women whom be could m»t respect. 
He ^mbled, danced, intrigued, and fblfilled all the duties of the 
dandy of tho time. liady novelists have written descriptions of 
Ms coat, his ruffles, bis buttons, and the curls that floated, as 
Thackeray writes, “ on the fashionable shoulders. ” It was in- 
ovitablo that ho should be spoiled, and inevitable that ho should 
make enemies. Gustave Planche began a ni-omisiug feud by re- 
. porting or inventing some stojy about Mussot arid tlio young 
^lady commomorated as P^pa*— PSpa whose thoughts turn at 
night 

Fcat-6tro aQjt teridres eonfidcncos 
D’an cceur ntff wmnio le tkn, 

A ta robe, auK airs (|uo tu danses ; 
l*ent*^re h mol, pest-Stro h rien. 

Even -after publishing his Mcond volume of poems, which ploosed 
the Rpmetrao people lees than his flrst, Musset declared that his 
genius needed a great paemonv^a real sorrow. Ho appealed to grief 
Bke the Itoy who went ibfrufr^th open breast, wying Aura veni I** 
and he ebon trhut he asked fer. It was not that his father 
died, or that V 'WUfitod inoney; or that his play ta Mit VMtienne 
WHS dunsuoed. Real trouble Was at the door. In XS33 every one 
was yaring of a new novel. Musset ref^ it, liked it, 

imd 'pasded his peUtiil through the tho fr^udnt aidjoctiyes whi6h, 
in his opibion, dtaftgured the ‘style. Soon afterwards ho mist 
OeoTge Sthd— whether ehe re^y as in Xui JSfts, 

•we are not toi 4 ---at a dinner given bjg M* Bolos. M, Paul 
de 'Mttseet prinb an. s^ing of whieh 

the wo pwle -of geniite tegi^r. invited 

the mve phttwo^her of meet 

Xfebuieau, a fetaons aind dateJ 

DAhteau' Whe to'pt^ebd to'be 

ththt oh a to ^Vienna. Difririg dinrui^ at VIidrih 





Mfuaset waited in 1dm IWbuaean 

tallied an kaular res^ve arid alienee. No dSnsioa to Sir 
XiOid Stanley made him open hie Idtps. At lest some wne 
mentioned the balance of power. Then the &glish stnteemeii 
roused himself. ** Do you wish to>know," he amd, *^how 
stand the Euronean equiUbriuai, and the p^oy of EinglaiidP I 
shall try to illustmto niy moaning ^cleariy.” So speidong, he 
toseod his plate into the air, imparted to it a rotatory motion, and 
caught it, still spinning, on tho point of his kni% where it te- 
mained twirling, to the great astonishment of M. Lermteito. 
Politics wore not mentioned during Um remainder of the evnnhig. 

Musset and George Saud left Paris together for 
spite of the opposition of the poet's mother. Mime. Dudevndb 
paid her a visit, and declared that she would bestow OU ihA ypwor 
mail uDO affection et des soins maternels.” Meiaxwhil^*^liomo 
one else was bestowing, it may bo presumed, on her own offspring 
aU the caro and aflcctiou which she reserv^ for the Enfent da 
SiAcle. The world has before it some live or six accounts of w 
journey to Italy. M. Paul do Musset adds nothing now, beycoa 
the fact that the name of the doctor who attended the pOetat Ventee, 
who became, n.s he fancied inadolirioushour, his rival, and whotavad 
his life, was Pagello. M, Pagello still practised at Jtelkiio in 1863^ 
surviving tho cyclone of passions into which ho was drawn. ' 1^ 
George Sand really seo, as is hinted in Lui et the copy of 
Indiana with De Musset s corrections P iVll this, with the rent "ft 
the miserable story, is passed over in silenco. Whether ha wevb 
more shined aj^aiiist or sinning, the poet came home to Ids ffiotlter 
and brother in possession of a sniTow which, this time, 'Wna 
genuine. In the fragment called Un Pobto ddchu ” Alfred da 
Musset wrote: — “Mythonghis seamed to foil tike dead laavCl, 
while I know not what sentiment, terribly sad and tender, awoke 
in my hotirt. 1 shut mysudf up in my room ; for four mont^ 1 
wopt continually ; I siiw hCKree any one, and had no amusement 
exce|)t a game of chess which 1 played mechanically every even* 
ing. ... As 1 grew more tranquil, 1 loolmd round on all 
that 1 had left at home. With tho iirst ^ok 1 opened I felt titaat 
something bad cbaiiged.' An old picture, a tragedy that 1 loMW 
by heart, a conversation with a friend — every thing surprised 
in nothing did 1 lind its old eigniflcance.” Them is no ntfectation 
here. Was Musset’s heart apt fl)r jealousy and suspicion, full 
of doubt and disbelief in men and w'omen, before his gnsatpaesion? 
From his L' Enfant <iu Sihdo we gather that it was so. Itt verae 
ho takes another view : — 

II gni, jeano, et hordl ; 

11 8C Jetuit on ^lotivdi 

A rnvoDitttre. 

For tbo future bis heart, with as great a need of bVo as m9t, 
perhaps with na great a misconception of the meaning of love, Was 
embittered and sombre. 

Mu68el WHS still V017 young, only twenty-four; he Weeded 
hia library, changed bia old favourite pictures for ongravkigs alter 
llaflaelle, and made a new start in life. It was lorig before prints 
after Titian even were admitted into tlie cell of this anclwirite. 
Tho play On ne hmlim pas avec fanumr is foil of hia fresh 
earnestness. In the midst of renewals of his old intrigue he pro- 
duced in one year La Confession^ La Xuif. de D^endn^ La Nuit 
de Mai, as well as other works. Lcs Nutts were really written 
at midniglit. Tho poet would come home with words and linea 
haunting him like music. Ho would light all the candles and 
lamps in the house, and illuminato his study with them for 'tile 
rcooptiou of tho Muse. From midnight till dawn be wrote, and 
when he wakened next day and read through the poem he fonifd 
nothing to change. Afier tho excitement of composition be 
turned to real life like a mortal comeback to earth from fied^ 
laud, full of a profound melancholy which a new flirtation wmnd 
dispel. Tho original of Mimi Pinson was oniinentlj suited to 
drive caro away. In praise of her the jioet began La Mn, 

a poem which was to be as glad as the other Nuita aro ^oomy. 
Unluckily u friend asked Musset to meet Felix Atvers, a-'Wiftfor 
famous for one sonnet, so tho lamps of song wore never -lit, and tipie 
Muse did not descend tliai night of June. Nothing remains^f 
the poem but a largo sheet of paper, yellow with time, the titte 
written out fairly, and four lines 

Muite, quand le bl<i pousRO 11 fsut etro JoyeOK. 
ces cdteniix rt I«nr blonde pature. 

Quel Ic doacG ulurte dan;i rimmcnsB nature 1 

Tout ce qui vit co iwir doit so sentir hearenx. 

As great a failure, in another way, was the congrotelatoijr'poem 
on Louis«rhitippe'.s fourth escape irom assassination. l%e tSffMe 
were shown to the citizon-monsrch, who hated poetry, and Wto 
hurt at being addressed in the second person singular ‘Bin 
Majeste, however, not only forgave, but forgot this 
when Musset came to his reception, addressed^tm inostgeMtoiMI^ 
under the delusion that ho was aaothier Mussvt, aimnnor dfiom 
woods and forests. 

Musset^s love of the theatre, in which his pieces wote tardily 
weloonted, brought Mm inte emittexiem Thefrag^y 

which he ought to have wrktert te tite ' great uettess was never 
flbtrited. Long after the ifimprir at her rhmeie wtM Minaet 
described so plemautly, MUe. Iteritsl made Irim aoeept a riag, 
wMrii he was to beep as- foogwa 4ie entertained the idin of hehig 
iiir poat. After tn«ny quawefoatid 
reStoidd; and JShiteftWremrins a At tMrtime. fa 

^ of 

ment,” ' GamblhlgwAB a passion With him/asmsy oe gathired 
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ftom eonntletsalluuons in his poems, in Une Bonne Fortune, RoUa, 
PmiH d$ FUtfaA, and others. Pre.s6ed by want of mouey, and by 
tli6 j^istent M. Buloz, he promised to write some stories in prose 
for tbe Btme* Repentance followed promptly. He declared that 
prose was the ruin of literature, that he would not overwork his 
mnae, nor employ a coarse instniment on which erery feuilletmiste 
oould play, Finie prom, lie wrote, in 1839, at the end of the piece 
otdled Cromllee. mt if he did not write prose, ho could not Vmp 
his engagements, and he was distracted between tlie fear of this 
dishonour and the inability to wring anything but personal recol- 
lecdotis from bis tired brain. In this condition ho entered M. Paul 
<Je Musset’s room at night, and took away his pistols ; but, fortu- 
nately, could not find the cartridges. Next cloy came an invitation 
from lUchel, ^ Musset, with bis usual levity, forgot bis 
troubles in a visit to the country house of the actress. 

Musset’s repugnance to work at this period may have been 
caused by ^e languor of an approaching illnei'S. He was nursed | 
by the Sister Marcelline,” a good creature in whose honour ho i 
woto a poem which he never allowed to 1>3 printal. It was, 
indeed, with a sort of shame and remorse that ho ponuitted 
the very beautiful versos suggesU'd by a chance en- 
counter with George Sand, to be “ thrown as spoil to every 
gossip.” He made great promises of improved conduct to the 
oister Marcellino, and his atVairs, as well as his health, improved 
in 1842. M. Charpenticr begun to publish cheap editions of con- 1 
temporary writers, and the profits on his wor^s trt cd Musset from 
the bondage to pmso ; the success of his acted pieces in 1 848 
added to liis income. With roforcnco to these it is curious that 
M. do Musset, while he pays a well-deserved compliment to soiiio 
of the actors who made Ins brother’s plays hnown to the audiences 
of the Theatre Fran^ais, says nothing of the ono player — M. 
Delaunay — who has utidersiood and rovctilod MiiShct more fully than 
any one else to the Parisian public. But he had more cruel masters 
than even debt ; passions and habits from which, in spite of the 
sermons of the godmother,” as he called a lady friend— and of the 
Sister Marcelline — ^he could not emancipate himself. Among some 
strange reflections made by him at the age of thirty, when 
he was “a young man with a glorious past,” this occurs: — 
“ There is ono wild ellort to make— to go on being a child ! 
And yet this showed fair in the beloved of the Gods, Mozart, 
Raphael, Byron, Weber.” Musset lived longer than those 
whom the gods lovoj his later years wer^ those of an invalid 
with many chagrins. Sainte-Beuve, his old ndy, turned against 
him. “ Lamartine vieilU mo traito en eulimt,” ho complained. 
Uia laat versos, still occupied with hiinstdf, wore almost tin? sigh 
of a hypochondriac. M. de Musset tells many anecdotes of his 
tenderness of heart. Ho had the power of winning aftectiou: 
through, all the affectation of Lis verbes his moods of gaiety 
still attract and charm, with the charm of a wayward child. To 
modify tho pathetic words of the oldest poetry, “ the Muse loved 
him, and gave him good things and ci 11 ; of eti^nffth she 
bereft him, but gave him tho sweetest song.” The temptations 
which connuered Burns overcame him far more easily, and his 
fall, being -that of a lighter and weaker nature, was less tragic and 
more pitiful. 


THE CIIEVELEY NOVELS.* 

O RIGINALITY in form and audacity of treatment are 
assuredly not tho most conspicuous qualities of mudern 
Action. When nuthors make their maiden efforts they keep for 
the moat part to well-worn tracks ; while publishei-s stick to the 
time-honoured Action that any three volumes of average demerit 
ought to command their guinca-and-a-balf in tho murkot. Tho 
shilling form of Berial publication which w'as in favour more 
than B generation ago with the prreater masters of tho art has 
long since gone out of date; and attempts at its resumption 
have been anything but successful. Tho conditions of the novel 
trade have changed now that all tho w'orld has taken to novel- 
writing. So that the mere circumstance of an anonymous writer, 
who is presumably a novice in Action, venturing in some sort to 
provoke a comparison with Dickens and Thaclcoray in their prime, 
would he Bufneient of itself to awaken curiosity. But Uio 
courageous author of the Cfmeley Novels has by no means limited 
his ambition to the manner of his venture. A Modem Minister, 
the first part of which has just made its appearance, is, H seems, 
to be the initial ” novel of an important series. It is only from the 
brief dedication that we get any inkling of the writer’s intentions j 
but we are induced to believe that tho series will be a sequence, in- 
volving the history and fortunes of n crowd of cbaractors, and 
assuredly an ample canvas will be needed to do bare justice to tho 
conception. For the drnmatis persona arc formally catalogued by 
way of prologue— indeed the cast of the story, with its sitoatious, is 
distinctly dramatic throughout— their names and qualities occupy 
three and a half closely-printed pages, and in number they are no 
fewer than a hundroa And twenty. The unknown writer would 
appear to have deliberately committed himself to such a compre- 
hensive Boheme as grew gradually upon Bal/Jic, absorbing the whole 
of tbe life and thoughts of that inaeiatiMble anatomist of human 
tiatw.. We are led to expect a sort of English CknnSdie humaine, 
where rep^resentativee of each class and type of modem society 
are to play their parts; the pathetic is to m blended w!^ the 
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humorous ; social scenes are to be depicted in almost hetritderbg 
variety; whjle, with the dramatic element predominatiDg over all, 
the whole is enveloped in an atmosphere of mystery that thins 
lij^htly here and there to ^ve ua glimpses of thriUiog complications. 
¥ot the writer’s ambition does not rest on the dovelojpment 
of a single literary speciality. From what wo have said it may 
be inferred that this is a novel of character. And so it is; 
but it is not pre-eminently so. For tho author has evidently been 
devising and elahoratiug a plot of extraordinary intricacy, 
above all things tho story proinwes to bo sensational. As we hayf . 
often ar^iied, there is no reason in the world why the senBationat 
should be tabooed as inartistic simply because it has 'been 
abused nud ovoidono by a ewtain school who have found it a 
short cut to comnionpl'ice popularity. Sensation judiciously suh- 
ordinated wont far to make the fortune of another series of 
book.s by a fur greater Unknown ” ; and many of our ablest 
writers have imitated tlio author of IVttverlcp, But in this 
iiiaUinco the Bansatioiial is so lavishly em)>loyed that, althoi^'h 
it Lius succeeded in awakening our interest, it is suggestive 
of apprehension ns well ns of promise. Although the writer 
.‘<hows no little power, wo feel that his iiowermust bo altogether 
out of tho common if he is to iiuish Ills story successfully on the 
bold lines ho has laid down. It is too soon to speak witJi any 
certainty, but already wo think wo can distinguish signs of a 
dangerous tendency to overdo tho nielodrarnatic. This at least 
scorns certain, that, if lie attains the success at which he aims, his 
success will bo very striking ; and the geimino talent bo displays 
in many ways makes his undertaking u literary experiment which 
will bo followed with no little interobt. 

In the very title of this Arst of his novels tho author plays Gist and 
loose with conventionalities by suggesting a double misconception. 
Naturally one’s first impression is that the Modern Minister* must 
be one of the olHcial advisers of the Crown, especially os tho 
story is emphatically a story of the great world. Or, us an 
alternative, wc might fancy on second thoughts that the hero mi^rlit 
possibly bo a Presbyterian divine, tho nioro so that the publication 
comes from tho north of tho 'I'weed. We remember the vory 
natural mistake of Jeannie Deans in lier memorable interview 
with his Grace of Argyle, when tho iiientioa of **a minister” 
had but a binglo meaning for the simple Scotch hissio whose 
father had l)een a worthy pillar of the Kirk. As a matter of 
fact, however, the minister in this instaJico is not only in tho 
Church, but in the (.’burch of England. In tho lust chapter 
we lire iiitroiluced to the llev. Weslh?y (tiirland, the most 
popular preacher in fashionable Bri^’hlon; a man of moving elo- 
quence and molanchcdy experienetjs, to tho secret of whoso painful 
antecedents we shall no doubt sooner or later have the chio. Wo may 
remark in passing that, in formally introiliiciiig him, tho author has 
one of those trivial verbal touches tho use of which was ono of 
Thackeray’s happiest talents, although they may sound more or 
less humorous os they chance to strike tfic fancy. “ Of all the 
clergy who had supplied Brighton tea-tables with gossip, Westley 
Garland was tho most provoking man ; he was so mysterious, so 
handsome, so wi»nlthy, so talented, so unmarrireV^ But, though wo 
should be bound to bolieve Mr. Garland to be tho hero, since the 
author says so, the trick that has been played ua in the title con- 
Arms a certain doubt on the point. For unquestioiilibly, according 
to prcMcnt appearances, it is a Mr. John Barnard who is to play the 
leading part ; utid, had we been asked to name the book from the 
pre.sent number, we should have christened it (only that 
the title is, we lielieve, already appropriated) the “ Modern 
Mephistopholes.” For Mr. Ibirnard is the very incarnation of the 
powers of evil, posscssinjj a fair share of tlie subtle malignity with 
which wo are in the habit of crediting the arch enemy o? man, and 
with tho Satanic attribute of supernatural bodily activity, which is 
likely to make him terribly formidable. Theio is a swiR shifting 
of the scenes ; in quick succession we are hurried from place to 
place and Irem group to group of different characters ; but all tlio 
various interests converge in this Mr. Barnard. Either he stands 
out confessedly the central figure, or else he is seen Aitting 
dimly in the background. The preliminary sketch of Barnard and his 
relations with everybody illustrates what we think may prove the 
besijtting risk of the author, though it is a risk he could ver^4^ 
easily oschow. Ho is prone to exaggerate his situations gratui- 
tousfy. lie shows a tendency even in trivial details to string his 
story to sensation pitch, so that we sometimes long, by way of 
relief, for more tranquillity of action and less singularity of cha- 
racter. There are but few of tho moat prominent personages who 
have not traits in their idiosyncrasies amounting to eocentrici^; 
and there is an unusual ^antitv of ugly skeletons locked awf^ in 
mysterious cupboards. Thus, mr example, a misanthrope of birth 
and position, a man of refinement and strong domestic affeQtions, 
makes himself the silent accomplice of what would have been a 
murder save for an almost miraoulous interposition of Providence. 
Again, there is a powerful and pathetic picture of a widowed wife 
and her orphan child left unbefnended b the hour of their^.benaye- 
ment, which is weakened rather than otiierwise by the overoolouring 
of the material wretchedness of their surroundings, sboetuch misery 
overtasks our credulity, considering their conneadons and ciroum- 
Blances. There is geneially a lavish use of tbeatrioal properties 
b the arrangement of^btmors, which are b ^ extrema either 
of destitution or of gorgeous and fmitestic .Ittxniyv Such devices of 
the art are what we might expect in a shallow and feeble writer 
who has to M back upon adrentitioua effects and make the most 
of bgenious tricka of deaerlptiom But we protest against them 
the more deddediy In this bstanoe because ^6 author nffghi 
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obvioudy ffain by dispendinp; “with them, or at leaat by a move 
discreet wubitioi of their use. lie has almost a superabundance 
of imoffination and invention; and if ho would write in a quiet 
and natural style, he might moke his realistic sketches sufficiently 
striking without setting them off by the accumulation of stage 
properties. It would & premature to pronounce on his insight 
mto character; the more so that hia talent will soon be taxed to the 
utmost in sWing away the numerous individualities which he 
collects and contrasts. But in placing his ligrures before us in 
he gives the impression of a sharp ana conlident touch; 
oner we sh& be disappointed should bo seek to attract us by 
violence of action, in place of leaving them to come forward and 
explain themselves naturally. 

This may be the author’s first appearance as a novelist; but we 
should not have discovered the fact either from his worlcuianship or 
his style. If he is a novice in literature, he should go far, as the 
French say, for already he knows much by intuition which others 
have to learn by practice and failures. Ambitious ns is the scope 
of the story, it is launched with no appearance of oflbrt; the 
changes of scene, which seem to have no prostmt link of Ci>nuexion 
except in so far as it is supplied by Barnard's concern in them, 
are accomplished with no senso of violent transition ; and the style 
is easy and flexible when the author chooses, altiiough it almost 
follows from what we have said of his tendeiiciea that it is apt to 
border on the melodramatic, and would bo mnro impressive were 
it more subdued. We have said, when the mithor chooses,” for, | 
too frequently, he does not so choose ; and one ia every now and j 
then puzzled and irritated by perversely clumsy turns of speech 
from which it is difficult to extract a meaning. One cun gimss 
what is meant by a lady’s bustling about witli that constituent 
the unkind call fussiness,” and by “the bronze dolphin central of 
the genteel square” ; btit such experiments on the I'lngliah language ' 
arc not pleasant to see. Tbo writer has also a morbid fondness 
for the odious modern iminnerisin of stringing jerky descriptive 
phrases togetlier in verblcss seatoncos, which arc really no sen- 
tences at all. These offences against good taste ami English 
grammar are tho more exasperating beaiuso the author can evi- 
dently write well enough when he pleases. Ho has the <*.ye of an 
artist for telling, pleasing, or touching situations ; and there is the 
genuine feeling ot a poet in many of the descriptive passages. In 
these, too, there is variety ofaubjccts to addi’ess itself to every taste. 
There are Brighton and London, the West End and the East, soft 
woodland landscapes and steimcoust^canery, sunlight, starlight, calm, 
and storm ; just os the poraonages ran’go from tho nobility and 
clergy, through all ranks and conditions of men, down to the 
dwollcra in liohemia and tho avowed professors ol’ rascality. Wo 
have spoken througliout of the authorship in tho masculine ; but, 
on tho whole, wo shall not Iw surprised if it turns out that tho book 
is written by a lady, notwithstanding tho varied programrao of tho 
characters, which wouldseera to argue the other way. Should the fact 
be otherwise, the author shows even more versatility than we think 
caq reasonably bo taken for granted. We need not go at length 
into the grounds of our conjocture. They are to bo found in certain 
turns of the stylo ; in what appear to bo some trivial social iiificciimcics 
natural onouph in a lady, however oiteiiMive her ImowltHlgo of the 
world ; and m the fervour end knowledge tlirown into descriptions 
of the feminine toilet, Yot it is possible that, after all, these may 
be assumed for the purposes of disguis<^ AVithout committing 
ourselves to an opinion as to the success or fiilure of a story where 
the author is playing a daring game, with not a few chances in 
his favour, against aitficulties that are partly of his own cre,aling, 
wo think that wo may safely iiitroduco him to our ro.idors a,s ouo 
whose progress ought to repay tho watching. 


STEPHEN’S DIGEST OF THE CKIMTNAL LAW.* 

T O the small section of the English public which appreciates 
tho importance of coditication and is interested in its accom- 
plishment, this volume will be welcome as establishing by practi- 
cal demonstration the feasibility of tho process when applied to 
one of the most important, and at tho same time one of the most 
tanked, chapters of English law. For tho most sceptical oppo- 
nent of reform mnsIL with this Digest in Iris hand.s, be constrained 
to admit that the English law of crime is susceptible of concise 
statement, methodical and intelligible arrangement, explicit defl- 
nitioD, and logical symmetry ; and that, though the Anal process 
of casting the material thus arrmiged and prepnnxl into an actual 
code has yet to be performed by the Legislature, still the main 
difficulties of the task have been overcome, and the portion of tho 
work that remains to be completed is little more than fomal. That 
we have before us satisfactury proof that a code is thus easily 
within our reach is owing to the industry and skill which 
Sir James Stephen has brought to boar upon bis self-imposed task. 
He was led to it, bo tells us in his prelhce, by the objection taken 
by the Lord Chief Justice of England in 1874 to a Bill in which it 
was proposed to codify the law of homicide, that it was a partial 
and imp€^oct attempt at codification,” and could thus **only ^ 

S roductive of confusion and mischief.” Upon this Sir James 
itephen determined i^ot to lay aside the sublect,hut to ^^aitempt to 
exemplify the potsibiUly and convenience of codifying the ci^inal 
law by p^rmingi as a private enterprise, the work of a 

di^t of it whi ch might serve, as a flrat st^ towards a^ co^ej’^ a nd 
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thus secure that the codification, when effiicted, should neither be 
partial nor incomplete. His w<.«rk is aeconlingly in tho nature oi 
an appeal to the general public from the decision of those w1^ 
have declared oodilication to bo eitbw altogether luiposstbls, or so 
beset with difficulties that it was quixotic to take any step toward 
its accomplishment. So far is the author from allowing those diffi- 
cultiM to be insuperable that he exhibits tiiem practically overcome : 
that is, he shows that the huge hulk of ill-arniDged learning contains 
in treatiscH such as liusaell on Crimt^s ” can be presented with 
equal exactness, and with far greater lucidily, in the form ol 
368 articles,”, which rofiuire only the hand of the liO^lature to 
become ” sections ” of an Act of Pariiament, and which are in 
every instance so expressed that the meiest novice could have 
little difficulty iti a.scortaining for himself tlio law applicable to 
tho case before him, and its relation to the rest of the system. 
To those, in fact, who assert that codification is impassible, 8ir 
James Stephen replies with that cogent argument known by tho 
formula Bdvitur ambulanJo, and presents thorn with what is 
substantially a code. 

Such an argument would seem to stand but in little need of 
inforcement. If it be true, as Sir James Stephen affirms it to be, 
that this Digest gives the whole of the law relating to those 
everyday oUeiioos which commonly occur in the administration of 
justice,” the boon conferred on the public and the profession can 
hardly he oveirated. At present it is not too much to say tlmt 
the criminal law of tho country is a scaled book to all but an 
initiated few who have devoted a lifetime to mastering its techni- 
calities, reconciling its inconsistencic-s, sounding its depths of inlri- 
caev and confusion. Sir H. Maine has observed that the ignorance 
of educated EngliHhmon about the laws under which they live is a 
phenomenon at which foreigners are very much astonished ; but 
tlioir astonishment would cease if they became aware of the infi- 
nite masses of subtlety, obscurity, pedantry, and inconsequence, 
with which tho subject is beset, and of tho bewildering chaos into 
which, owing to the absence of formal and doliberaU> arrangemont, 
iLs huge bulk has been allowed to grow. Tho last edition, for 
instance, ()f the standard text-book on criminal law contained 
2,672 closely printwi octavo pages; and Sir James ritephen 
mentions, as a specimen of its arrangement, that its author 
takes credit for having improved it by tninsferring to the 
head of General Provisions title ” Pleas of Autrefois Con- 
vict and Acquit,” which was in the former edition in chjip- 
ter “ Burglarv,” and title Amendmouts at the Trial/* for- 
merly under tUle “ Evidence ” ; at the same time “Bigamy” and 
“ Jdbel” had been classed along with a treatise on “Evidence.’ 
Nor is it raertdy the formal arrangement of topics which is faulty ; 
tho law itself is in many instances substantially bad. Absurdities 
which no Legislature could enact are brought about by the appli- 
cation of “judge-made law” to novel and uufoi'esoeu circumstances, 
or remain undetected in the taiigle<l tliickot of conflicting onoot- 
ments. A lad throws a stick at a chicken, meaning to steal it, and 
by accident kills some one | ho has, the law gravely informs us, 
committed iiiiu-der ; a man picks up a ten-pound note, not knowing 
whose it is and having no reason to believe that tile owner could 
be found ; half an hour afterwards ho discovers tho owner ; he 
thou proceeds to convert it to his own use, and can do so, says the 
Euglisli law, without committing an offence. A thief, by pi-etend- 
ing to be a plumber’s man, gets leave to carry away the load pipe* 
from a housof and disposes of them as old lead to a receiver of 
stolen goods ; ho has . no doubt obtained the pipes by a false 
pretence, but ho will go scallioless because such things wore not 
tho subject of larceny at common lew, and to such things only 
does the statute apply. A man, his wife, and their daughter 
commit a crime togothor ; the wife is presumed to act under the 
husband’s coercion and is excused by it ; the daughter, though she 
id proved to have acted under the most stringent coercion, is not 
excused at all. No one approves of these and similar disflguzo- 
luents of tho law ; no ono would have originally enacted them ; but 
they are brought about by tho agency of successivo generations of 
judges, none of whom are personally responsible for the law wluch 
they declai*e,but who work out to an unroasouable result prineijAes 
tho unreasonableness of which escaped notice till some special 
combination of facts brought it to light. It is not the least 
merit of works such us the present that in the clear, dry 
light which they throw on tho suoject blemishes of this kind are 
at once dotocted, and can bo removed without danger or in- 
convonieiico. 

The material out of which tho Digest has beon elaborated is 
twofold. Oue half consists of tho common law expressed in 
judicial decisions, the other half of statutory enactments ; and of 
this half a moiety is composed of the fivo Consolidation Acta of 
1861, in which the law on the subjects of larcony, malicious 
mischief, forgery, coinage, and oflences against tbe person is 
reduced to a more or less completely codifi^ Ibrm. Tbe success 
which has attended this experiment ought to enoonrsge those who 
desire to carry out a similar process unon tbe entire kw. Daring 
tbe sixteen years which have elapsed Goethe passing of those five 
Acts less than thirty deolsions have been nven on their meaning by 
the Court for Crown Oases Beserved, irndth^ints involved in some 
of these were of infinitesimal importanoe. Tiiese enactments, how- 
ever, though substantially coiteot, leave much to be desired in the 
way of style and arrangement They assume the exietence.of a 
lai]^ body of unwritten law and are uninteUlgibla without reference 
to the theories and doctrines on which that nnwritteu law pro- 
cee<^ < Thus to any a highly loatnioted student thqy meomi 
&»ginm»taiy and often obsoote* la maay iastaacei they repeat 
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laagihiige fiirbr ^nactmentfi , which experience huB ehown 
to etraa eorelv in need of jadicial interpretatioii Mid genemlly 
ttowot^ng belongs to that uncomfortable epoch of Parliamentary 
diction when full stops were not sanctione<i by law, and when the 
sections of Acts consisted of single sentences of enonuoua length, 
^ drawn ud, not with a view to communioating infonnalion easily 
to the reader, but to preventing a person, bout upon doing ao, from 
wiHhliy misnnderstttuding them.’* 8ir James fc’lephen points out 
numerous doidcee, with which hia cxpt^rience na a drafi-Hinan has 
finniliamed him, by whicli this oxcessive length and coustKjuont 
obscurity may be avoided ; and the result of his in^teiu, us shown 
in the artkles in which statutes are ernh^xlied, entitles him to the 
gratitude of all those whose business it is, ■whether students, 
uractitioners, or judges, to mnke themselves acquainted with the 
law. There is no r&tison, ho says, in the niituro of things why 
Acts of Parliament shnuhl lie dnjssed in bo shocking a garb as that 
which tradition assigns to them i*- 

Proclsiou and explicit- statemctit are i>o fur from b'/ing irreceiioilnblo 
with liveliness niid |)orq»irmty <if style that they render tho^'C, qnalitios 
doubly valuable. If you Imve to state a ma«M of miinten^’lini; di-iails, 
and if you wihh loinake them as little iepnlsiv<^ as ])()s4ihle, tlie le.ihl you 
can do is to pnt the nnmuuitivo ease near to the verb, to pui the lule lir.st 
And the exceptions nftcnvarils, an<l to avoid sayiiq;' the .saint- tliini- over 
more than once when there is no real necessity for doin:; so. The subject 
must l>e tliUl, but the style may bo lively. TCaeh y-ord may luld t«» the 
aenac, and may lie put in the right plaee, whether the pubject in liand is 
ParadUt Lout or the Statute of I'rauds. 


A careful examination of the articles of tlio pre.-^ent vohimo in 
which Acts are embodied has convinctd us that Sir J. Stephen 
promises no more than he can perform, nnd that Iho import of a 
statiUo when (^pressed hy him is oa precisely conveyed as by the 
old ditlhee ineth(»d; ’sshilo, for tho purposes of rapid apprehen^iion 
and subsequent retention iji tho memory, tlio ad^ftiitfigo is enor- 
mousLy on the side of the novel mothofl. It seoiiiB almost nrotaue 
to say BO, but w'o feel sum that any perKon ol^3rdinary inloliigencc 
who had never looked into n law-book in his life might, by a few 
days’ careful study of this volume, obtain a m(»re accurato under- 
standing of Iho criminal law, a luoro perfect conception of its 
different bearings, a more thomugh and intelligent insight into its 
flDaros and pitfalls, than many a praditioner cnii boast of after 
years of study of the ordinary text-books and practical experience 
of tho OourtB, lumesiBted by any cornpeU-nt guide. 

Our limits forbid us to follow Sir J5niii'.-» Stephen through tho 
brief but highly interesting notes wdiieJ’. stipjileuicnt tho Digest, 
and explain several topics which could not bo adequately elucidated 
in tbe text. The subjects of oft’enccs agninst the perVon, culmi- 
natiiig in murder, oll’encea against property, theft, embezzlement, 
obtaining goods on falser pretences, i'c., nnd the cogunte topic of 
^‘poasoseion/’ iiro dis(uissed with a thoroughness, fulness, and masttirly 
lucidity which aro the result of a powerful intellect brought to 
boar with nnlliuching determination ou the aubjoct in hand, until 
all oxtraneouB inatter is got rid ol', mid all uime<?cHsary confusion 
cleared away. AVc con well understand the author\s udmi.«.«<ion of the 
untold labour "that some passitge.s in tho work have cost him. To 
sift inaccurate lungunge tor the prociso meaning which it is in- 
tended to convey, to trace a lurking fallacy through the manifold 
specious forms uiideiMshich it takes roi'ugo, to reconcile, exproasions 
which are really harmonious, though apparently conllictiug, or to 
distinguish thoi>o which, though apparoiitly Bimilar, are essentially 
opposed ; to seize tho true rutio deridendi iu rulings where the 
ruling authority has sometimes only partially perocivt'd it, or, 
having perceived it, has set it out inadequately or inaccurately — 
these arc intellectual procossoa which only an able and vigorous 
iateUect can perform at all, and then only with an expenditure of 
labour and patience of which leas indefatigable worker cjui 
soaroely form a conception. There are articles in this work which 
must, we aro sure, bo the result of weeks of toil ; arraugoinents of 
topics so obrious, so natural, so intelligible, phrases and expres- 
sions so felicitously clear, that one is tempted to over- 
look the forging, hammering, and polishing by which saoli 
bright, olear-^ut metal is produced, and to imagine that 
it is in the natural order of things tiiat the subject should be as 
we see it beibro us, with sharply defined edges, glittering surface, 
stripped of all foreign or extraneous matter. But those who 
know how such results ai ‘0 brought about, how with the draftsman, 
as mT»h as with any other artilicer, the ara odare &rttni is a 
main principle, will be in no diinger of iinderratinj^ Sir James 
Stephens services to tho literature and the law of his coantry in 
the Digest now before us. It is not too much to say that he has 
resoaed it great topic from a limbo of confusion and obscurity in 
which it was little creditable to the legal profession, and to 
^oee great oUtboritieB who preside with so much dignity 
over the legal interests of tlie nation, that it should bavo 
been so long left. The state of our English law as regards 
informality has long been little abort of scandalous ; it is, in 
fact, a scandal that no man should be able to know for certain 
what the penal law is, what technically constitutes an olfence, 
or what subtlety or tedmieality may in any isstence defeat the 
ooorae of justice. This state of things no lon^r exists, and has for 
the future, ^anks to 8ir James Stephen’s labours, btkioine impos- 
We ohotdd hope that the (Jovemment will hot let pass this 
iscidleni opporranll^ of codifying an important branch of the law. 
He pwsfent if ene or two iroublesome topitM— saoh, for In- 
stAiice) as the obaolete iawa as to religion --were left aoide, might 
in a frw^weeks’ idmo be ])»«pared Ibr introdaction as a Bill 
flemke of Oomamn^^ subject is so cleamd 

of such a nu might weil bo sabttdtted to 

a raUameutary Oommttep, and eventually to the verdict 


of Parliament. But, whatever be the fete of Ibe.StoMt. Its 
effect in clearing up one of the most dusty and gl(m«y oiohMrs 
in our legal palace is already achieved. We exoctly^hottr 
we stand j which points of the law aro bad, which doUbtfhl^ W^l^ldU 
confused ; the whole wild region is raanped out add symmlittoUiy 
surveyed; and nothing now roinaios but for tbe<3lovcraitteflt'to 
give formal expression to the idea embi)died iii ^ir'JftweBSldbhen^s 
labours, ami to secure for us tlu' inestimablH advantj^ of a rCnal 
Code, iutolligible to all, conciMo and lucid in expression, ratio^llu 
nmngoment, free from teclinicalitics and subtleties, and in tf^ry 
respect worthy of a gieat nation. '' 


MAKSHALL’S lIlSTfOnV OF FRANCK* 


I T js alwflya dilliculL to pass jiulgnjcnt on an adaptation. Whether 
a work lie original, Iran slated, or “ adapted,” it must of course 
stand on its own iiierits, and be judged accordingdy. But we aco 
hampered by a I'eeling of uncertainty oa to tho lawful recipient of 
the prai.se or blame which tho work may deserve. There is a kick 
of “ministerial responsibility,” and if there is anything wroqg we 
do not know whether the original author or the adapter is tho 
proper person to hang for it. Mrs. Mnrshitll tells us that hei* 
hi-itoiy, ‘^60 fur as the narrative is concerned, is partially founded 
on Ili.il of M. Lame Fleuiy, wliicli in its original language has been 
found for iho Isst thirty years to havo tho power of interesiiag 
young readers,” and that “ tlio latter p.si*t of tho book, from tho 
Jlefonuaiion to the present time, has l>een re-writteii, a coucludiag 
chnpter added, and the whole carefully revised, by an able and 
experienced Bchohir.” Wo are not quite dear whether Mrs. 
Marshall means us to understand, as her ]nin(;tuation would in 
tttrictno^s imply, that the “ nhlo and e.xperienced scholar” is 
answerable for re-writing the wliijleol the posl-lleformation poricxl, 
or only for tho cundudiug cliapter and the gc^ierol reviaion ; 
but at any rato it is dear that wo have deal ■with what 
ia in fact tho work of ihiM'i3 hands. Notwithstanding t^ll 
this re-wxiting and reridon, thmi' remaiiiB about tho naiTativo 
a ceruia sprightlinoss ami ftbseiiee of prosiiiess which lie- 
trays its Irendi origin. Jt i.H ^lsd^.'^s lo aril why it is that 
a Trench work of any kind, a popnlur history, h story in tlu> 
ffuUlclon of a newspaper, is bo much superior in ])uint of composi- 
tion to any Tlnglisli production of tho nnuio dues. 1'lic ‘^twenty- 
six illustrations,’ vignettes m ihe spinti'd and nnJabourod KroncJi 
stylo of wuodeuUs, aio iu like ma-iner above tho average of English 
book-illuhtration, and make u^ hhidi Ihr the wooden ligures and 
confused seviitdiy shading too ol ten ]>reBeuUd lo us as great ©ffons of 
art. 1’he vignettes hdore us are never glaringly bad, though limy 
may eoineliines bo open to criticism. Exception may, for example, 
bo taken to the picture of Clotilda bovv.'iiling her murdered grand- 
children, tho older of whom must have been at least nine feet high 
when living. On the other haml, wq may notice the animated 
figure) of Jeanne Ilachette cutling down a Burgundian soldier 
with right good-will, and the picture of Hichelicii at La Kochel'le, 
where there is a line elFect of soiirbreozo imperilling the attendant 
cavaliers’ befeatherod hats. Kealiwtic critics may perhaps sugiwst 
a doubt whether St. Louis, thoegli not always the most prudent of 
men, would have been mad enoupli to ride bare-headed under an 
Eastern sun ; but, as ;'omo compchj .Llion, the artist has had the 
Courage to represent Joau of Arc with Iho shoit-cut hair demanded 
by historical truth. Enough, huwe\-er, of tho pictures, and let us 
turn to tho more serious study (•fllic text. 

Tho oponiug chapter, if it might bo Later, might also be worse. 
Thcro is a good account of ilm rivers of (aanl, piven in a eldar 
mauiier which is likely to iniprcx. theiu upon a child’s mind ; mul 
when wo read that the eonqiiost of Haul “ placed under the 
dominiun of Uomo tho Large provinces wliicli are now included 
in the country ■w^e know ns Eiiiuce,” wo see that tho author has 
avoided tlie common error of sponking as if Gaul were only another 
name for France. But when a few lines lower down wo find that 
Gaul “ included imuiy province.s which Are now no lotifj/a)* mrt of 
Fiance,” wo trace a leaning to the dangerous doctrino rant, if 
France is not contenninouH wuh (hiu), it ia only because some utijust 
fate has bereft her of her lawful property. So it is misleadirtR to 
talk of Lvons os “ one of the oldest commercial Cities of Fwflpe.” 
The child w-ho thus at Iho very beginning of his French histdfy 
finds Lyons reckoned as a city of Franco will bo woefully pui&£Led 
when ill .after days ho discovers that Lyons was a free Imperial 
city, only annexed to Franco, in the fourteenth cehtUiT. 
on tho wliolo, tho political geogntnhy of the bdok Is auove tho 
usual standard. Olilod wig's Fianics aro proporiv loeatod 

of tbe Loire, and the young reader is warned ugaiiist 
Chlodwig himself as “the first King of France”; though, bj 
the way, there is A still more dqilblful claimant of tliO hcmom^’fihkt 
hazy personage, FhuTfittKmd, wo, in the ' penny pictui^ 
urith rod, blue, and gold, which sends 'ibVtn for the ftftiuse^ 

ment and instruction Of French children, figures aa rpi 

dc IVaace. ^ Hugh Oapet’s yositioii os a true 'FVeuclahkn, aniJ to 
small extent Of his iumiednite domitdbns, orewi^ll l^ght blit: 
though tbe statement that ho “ was eolied to oech|iV the throne of 
Ohariemagne is too much in the 'Napdloonih stile of history. The 
Parisian Hugh witi unknown alike at mSd jst'Iinino. iSor 

is the process by whifeh .France extkrfdhd 'Its bonnffUries miirltkd 
with buIBcient ck&ftimess. tfdtnitthatdhildrsh Ihould hot 

be toitncated by attempts to ituAe yishMiTOr every pt^y 
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aoces»ioKi of tenitotyf bat p^till the inion BtfH;re 8 of tbe nation’s 
nowth ought to ]bo dhronicted. Sudisaliont points, for example, as 
thaMawion of Lyons by PWUp tbe Pair, of Meta, Toiil, and 
Verdun IL, and o£ Strasuuig by Louis XIV., ought not 

to bo omitted from any French history, however slight. So, too, 
tha acquisition of the greater part of Aquitaine in the fourteenth 
oentury should have received some more definite notice than 
the vague statement that the disiisters of Or^cy and l^oitiers 
wer^ almost entirely retrieved.” If it was too much for the 
orofrial French author's frwlings to mention that Henry V, of 
E^aud was acknowledged by a solemn treaty as the heir of tlie 
French throne, and that Ileniy VI. wtjs crowned at J’aria, it was 
the English adapter’s ” duty to supply the deficiency. There is, to 
be^uro, something charmingly Englith* about this calm ignoring of 
one’s own countrymen. Sup^sing that our Henry V. had been a 
German prince, what German writing tho history of France would 
ever have nuida such omissions P Nor can we forgive an Engli^i 
wniljw? the absurdity of talking about the Peninsular War as 
developed out of “ a trifling and almost iiccidentel expedition of 
some English tt^ps to Portugal.” Wo know onr owu short- 
comings M a nation, and that, if we ever succeed in doing tho right 
thing, it is more by good luck than good management. Like Miss 
Keuwig, we aren't proud, because, it’s siaful ; but still, even at 
the expense of our humility, we must say that wo did not stumble 
into the Peninsula by accident. On the contrary, tho opportunity 
afli^d^ by the Spanish uprising was seized with full consciousness 
of its importance. From the Opposition benches Sheridan exclaimed 
in well-known words, “ Never before has so happy an opportunity 
existed for Great Britain to strike a bold stroke for tho rescue of 
tho world. Hitherto Bonaparte has run a victorious race, because 
he has contended with princes without dignity, Ministers without 
wisdom, or lieople without patriotism ; he had vet to learn what it 
was to combat a people who were animated with one spirit against 
him.” Canning, speaking for tho Government, announced tlmt they 
had “ the atrongost disposition ” to fiflbrd every practicable aid in 
a^cootost so magnanimous”; and accordingly mime y and supplies 
were at onco poured lavishly into tho Peninsula, that Napoleon 
hod seized on Spain and Portugal, and that tho people were up 
in aims against him, are facts passed over in silence in Mrs. Mar- 
shaJl’a nan’ativo, from which it is impossible to learn wliat took 
the English to I’ortugal, or how their going there affected the 
Fwnch Emperor. Even the dates are inaccui-ate, the expedition 
being said to have been sent oiit in 1807, instead of 1808, and 
Wellington to have driven the last IVench regiment across the 
Pyrenees in 1812, instead of 1813. Louis XVl.’s attempted flight 
from France is said to have been stopped at fSainto-Menehould, 
instead of at Varennes ; and it is added that as soon as the news 
of the King’s aiTcat and captivity reached Germany, a large force 
commanded by tho I)uko of Brunswick was dcspatrlied to France. 
We need hardly remind our renders that more than a year elapsed 
between the arrest at Varennes and tho invasion under the Duke 
of Brunswick. The summoning of tho States-t tenoral in 1789 i.s 
a^omnanied by the information that they had been “ suspended 
since the year 1560.” Any one who undertakes to write tho his- 
tory of France might be expected to know that there was a meet- 
ing of tho States-General in 1614. 7 ’o come to more recent events, 
Mrs. Marshall falls into the common error of fancying that the 
cimp d^Haty which is spoken of in the mildest terms, was imme- 
diately followed by the Empire. By a similar error, Victor 
Emmanuel is made to take the tiilo of King of Italy immediately 
after the peace of Villafranca in 1859. It was not, as many will 
doubtless remember, imtil after tho overthrow of the ICiug of 
Naples by Garibaldi, Umt tho title of King of Italy was assumed. 
Perhaps, however, the most amazing thing in the book is a piece 
of philology contained in the lirst chapter 

At last the only thin^ left of tlio barbarous Ccltio times was the Gallic 
language, and this, which spread with remarkable rapidity amongst the 
nations which had submitted to the Roman power, after faking up into 
itself a number of Celtic words, and undeigoing some other changes, has 
Ibnnod the French language as it is now spoken. 

The able and experienced scholar ” must certainly have nodded 
over his task of revision when he. let pass the statement that tho 
nv^ern Rench language was formed from the ancient Gallic 
la]]|nage. Timm has evidently boon some confusion between 
Gialio and Latin, due perhaps to careless abridgment of the original 
smTSUve ; for tho statement os it stands is not only absurd, but also 
ittoconoilable with the account of the growth of the French 
t farther on. Among minor points we may notice 


that the tine phrases of All is lost but honour,” and Open your 
gStes to ^ fortune of FVanoe,” put into the mouths of Francis I. 
and Philip VL respectively, have both been rojected by modem 
criticispoi. 

It will be seen that there is:room for improvement in this work : 
batneverthelm it cannot be denied a centain amount of merit. 
It is at any rate pleasant reading, and its l»igbt and simple style 
forms a refreshti^ contnmt to the “dwgtmng dryness”— to 
borrow an expression from Bumet^r the a^t^ babyishness of 
msay of ovet new school histories. As far «e it gees, it gives a 
vivid idea of French history, without overloading the youthfhl 
memory with, laeedless details. Mbraever, it has the which 
it possesses in, common with most hiitoriee of drench ori^^f 
iM^lng oot with a fcw aUght touches; the c^mditioo of the 
without neglecting th^ personal and 
royal and military elem^ which chudteqir^arii 
lil^ise, if tbs 0 ( du»ti«onfc«Kitr*idws e^icy. 


Blflt KSCOSm WIFE.* 

rj^HB ideal vir^ are douMess very admirable* but theaUHty 
-Sp to leam wisdom by oxpenenco is of as muck importance j and 
common sense is almost more necessary for the successful conduct 
of aflsirs than wintly purity or heioic sudf-dcvotion. Evidently, 
however, Mrs. Eiloast does not think so, else she would not have 
made her heroine Pauline (or liina) Lynton so much of a goose 
as^ well as so much of a saint. For, after all, what can be 
said of a woman who cannot see through the poverty and bose^ 
ness of her lover’s nature, even when shown it in toe stroogest 
light and under the ugliest forms, but who goes on loving him as 
devotedly as ever, after he has abandoned her in the worst wuy 
and at the most trying moment, and has made himself decorouriy 
miserable in a matruigo with a moneyed “ animal ” P We cannot 
chararterizo Lina lijiiton’s love for Ilartley Bertram, aa bachelor, 
Benedict, and widower alike, as tho paasion which else it wi gh t 
have been called, because she is a saint, and saints do not have 
passions ; we can only call it folly. Mrs. Eiloort prefem idealiza- 
tion,” and sets herself to eulogize an amount of coiistanoy which is 
both abnormal and unhealtby. ITio selfdecpiving love of a 
romantic young girl without "knowledge or experience for a man 
unworthy of her ia natural enough, and WutiM as well as pitiful ; 
and that such lovo should continue through life, if tlm lovers 
have boon separated by death or by the tyranny of adverse ciroamr 
stances, so that the miserable truth is never shown, is also natund; 
but tbit it should survive after such an exhibition of cowardicB 
and baseness ns is made to Pauline is not natural, if we are to 
grant the possession of ordinary reason or penetration. 

The carainnl fault of //is Seco-nd Wife is its moral exaggeratimik 
All the characters are daubed in with too juicy ” a brush, and in 
too crude colours. There is no line shading, no subtle mingling 
of good impulses and bad, of substantial virtues and miw 
tmiliies, or oven of undeniable faults and somewhat redeeming 
qualiticMii. Every one is eithor snow-white or coal-black ; sbining 
like ]Hdished silver, or rusty as old irook Lina Lynton is abs^ 
lute perfection. kShe has not a fault in mind or body. She is 
pure, selt-posBr^sed, unselfish, devoted, unsuspicioos, industrious, 
forgiving, orderly, and loving; she has beautiful hair, eyes, 
lips, neck, ears, and skin; she is small and slight, her hands end 
feet are perfoct, and Lor figure, ** without giving the slightest 
threat of over-exuberance in after life, is as rounded as a ^’s of 
seventeen should bo.” With the beauty of a goddess, and 
the moral nature of an angel, we can Wt wonder that young 
Hartley Bertram should hold her so loosely as to break off his 
engagement with her because, compelled by tho usftges of soeiety, 
^he has danced with a man of whom he fancies himself jsoloas. 
And the odd part of it is that, so far as we can make out, he is 
oti’ended on the very night whereon he has made his offer and been 
accepted. He quarrels with Lina the next day, ports from her in 
sullen displeasure, and Anally breaks off the engagement in loss than 
a week after it bos been made ; but all the while the whole world 
knows of it, and Lina’s mother forms her plans, which are spoksn 
of as if they had been ba%*d on some months’ consideration of events. 
Ifertley and l)r. James Wearelelt each make Lina on offer on the 
night of her first ball ; but because she dances with the young 
doctor, when she could scarcely do anything else, after she has 
refused him nud accepted llarU^, and adds to this the iniquito 
of dancing uko with Mr, Noel Trcville. whom she had no reason 
whatever to refuse, Hartley quarrels with her, and in a very few 
days’ time breaks oil* the engagement altogether. Surely the author 
has made a slip here. If sho had taken the precaution of reducing 
her facts into figures and balancing her sum afterwards, she woula 
have R*on the chronological impossihiliticB of her narrative. 

This Ilmtley Bertram, Pauline’s idol, is a very shaky divinity* 
Ho is handsome, and with a surface kind of amiability that goes ^ 
deeper than inariuor ; and when these two qualities are given all is 
told. For the rest ho is weak and jealous, selfish and vain, tolfe 
indulgent and inconstant, the shalloweBt thing all through on 
which a girl could cast tho priedess treasure of her loveTBut 
Inna loves him alike in the beginning and at tho end; and, ^ough 
she lives his unappreciated martyr and dies substantially of his 
cruelty, sho dies still as much in love with him as ever, if perhaps 
a httlo less blindly than heretofore. Take Dr, James Wirefett, 
^ain, as a specimen of the author’s skill in charaetor-paindng. 
He 18 without a redeeming trait, physical or mental, a creature 
* born old,” looking like a fairy cliapgeling in bis nurse’s amis.” 
though fw this we can scarcely think the creature itself to Uame, 
and should liave felt more inclined to pity tho poor little wretch 
th^ to make its sickliness its crime. Ho had b^n a quiet boy. 
which also excites the author’s wrath, never broken a window, 
torched another boy, flung stones, tom his trousers, lost his 
books," or Rubied his mother; but he had dabbled in chemfetey, 
kept hinwelf clean, and dissected small birds and batterflUa^ m 
im|flication we And that, as a medical student, be was a vivis^ 
tsomst and a materialist. But, more than this, he was bitter, 
spiral, unfprn^g. and sidfish in a manner and on occasions 
which may s^ely be pronounced impossible in a doctor who 
loved his profession as he is said to do* But Mm. EMoart 
m a wi^ who generally eiijier loves or hstoaher own ozea- 
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whom ehe has mixed her palette in monochrome of a sombre and 
unlovely tint Just as I>r, James Weareleit's hair “began to 
grew bald at the crown ” when he was only twenty, so at tweuty- 
tffo young Mr. Trevillo shows “ signs of wear and tear rmind 
eyes and in the corners of the temples.*' He falls in love with 
Lina at this famous hall where l)r. Wearelett has boon rejected 
and Hartley accepted, and where apparently every orio in 

the room knows how things stand between them. James Weare- 
lett, who wishes to spoil for another what ho cannot enjoy him- 
self, gives Hartley a look while Lina is dancing with Mr. Trevillo 
which the author describes us “ all done in an instant; hut thewi 
was no dondlier poison in nil the drugs his father s surgery hold 
than that look convoyed to Lina's lover,” How ho know that 
Hartley was Lina*s lover remaius tlio aulhors secret, just as it is 
her secret how Hartley’s father knew it the next nioming, aud how 
Mrs. Lynton would have spocuhited on the marringo many pages 
before the real story opens. This Mr. Nool Treville is, aa was said, 
only two-and-twenty, but is already a young man of Tuorala so 
debauched and experience so varied as to know that, if ho sne- 
Ceodod in seducing Linn, he “ should soon weary of her if ho .saw 
her too often; that he had outlived love, and yxhiuij^ted pHtv‘'io]i; 
and that, if that pure find faultless beiuily were to be his own, 
he should very soon pri/o it ru) more than a camellia that had 
faded in his butlou-hole.” No wonder that, in a lit of moral- 
izing, tho author say-s of this promi.sing young gentleman, 
for whoso exit^lojico she alono is responsible, Ihit the oldest 
thing in nil VVaterliurat, to my thinking, w;us N'ool Trevillo ”; or 
that his hair was “ thinning at the temples,” though we are glad 
to learn that it was “.still wavy and glossy.” Tins “ i’ailen god,” 
aa he is somewhere called, is the evil genius of Lina’s history ; hut 
he loves her, for him sincerely, tiiongli be does at the end degrade 
tho perfect purity which had been her enduring charm for him by 
making love to her in the conservatory of his own house, where .she 
and her husband ai*e his guests, she being a married woman of 
thiriy-tivo or so. Ho linishes by eloping with Isabel, Lina's step- 
daughter, and Bertram’s daughter; or rather letting her elope 
with him, though ho is still as passionately in love as ever with 
Lina. However, in this unsavoury little episode he is almost more 
sinned against than sinning, and more deserving of pity than of 
shaino for the love which he has inspired in I.iahel Bertram. 

Here again comes in Mrs. Liloart’s injusluMi towards her own 
characters. Jeahel is simply a revolting oaMc iliiie of an undisei- 
plined and strong-uatnred girl. She is an ill-tunipered, violent, utid 
sensual “ animal,” like her luotlior before her. 81 ie is a gross and 
coarsely-painted exaggeration throughout, reminding us of Mrs. 
Henry VVood’s work by the unnecessarv introduction of ugly and 
commonpWa details, such aa Isabel’s idleiie.ss — proved by her love 
of h’reocii novels, and tlio “ crotchet antiinacas.siir ” which “ fell to 
pieces through slieer dirt before it was half linishod ; ” which by 
the way is unmitigated non.sense, like very much more in /lts 6 Wofi{l 
Wife, Jsabers hatred of Lina too, as tho saintly and all-sutibring 
.stepmother, is as exaggerated and unnatural as the rest ; and the 
sceno of the child's death is both silly and impossible. Human 
beings in their sober senses are not monsters, and Isabel is made 
undeniably a monster. Her very love for NoJ, where tho 
author might have shown some kind of sympathy and tender- 
ness, is drawn in tho same coai-se and cruel manner as tho rest ; 
and tho hniutly Lina’s action during tho elopement is as unbusiness- 
liko ns Ibuhers is shameless. Hartley, too, is a mere caricature of 
a man, and his want of principle and >vnnt of common sense 
together are more than even tin; most indulgent reader cun accept. 
Not on© of tho chief characters is eadurablo ; and oven tho old 
grandfather, in whom there is more attempt at light and shade 
than in the rest, is, on tho whole, otlious. 

Altogether tho story is weak. It is disfigured by foolish little 
digs at men and the estimation in which they hold women; by 
wUy little allusions to women’s riglils, and llie wrong done to the 
sex by supposing that part of their life's duties is to keep their 
husbands’ houses ivheu they arc wives, and take care of their 
children when they are mothers. The pii-ture of country life which 
it presents is, to say the least of it, queer ; and even twenty years 
ago we think that anyone would bo hard pul to it to tind a 
country doctor on six hundred a year, and a country lawyer on 
a thousand, who would speak of a wealthy tea-brokev lu a 
“ ({rocer,** and hold themselves superior to merchant princes 
livmg in their grandest houses, Uicause these had been in trade 
and they themselves had not. Country lawyers and doctors in 
such a place us Waterhurst'do not rajik bo very high themselves 
that they con siford to despise wealthy merchants of reliiiud 
manners and cultivated minds because of the degrading element of 
“ trade.” Nor do we think that such a man as Noel Treville is 
described to be could be found at the age of twenty-two ; or that 
a high-minded and heroic girl like Pauline would have suifered 
herself to hove gone on consciously loving a man who had behaved 
so ill to her as Hartley Bertram hud done— moro especially 
after he had married another woman ; or that she would have 
been so foolish and weak after her own marriage as not to 
know how to bo mistress in her house ; or that such a girl as 
Isabel is a pleasant or profitable portrait anyhow. We are by no 
moans afraid of truth, nor ar^ we of those who wish to see human 

C dre always paintj^ in rose colour; but neither do we like to 
A du’icature ofi’ored Ibr a faithful portrait, or a work of art 
S<*mWle4 oft' with the crude passion and uijusiice of a partisan. 


OISUMAN LITERATURE. 

A BOOK by Marshal von Moltke* would be sure of readers, 
even if it bad no relation to the absorbing question of the 
day. The rofei'ences to tho military resources of Russia in the 
Marshals private correspondence of twenty years ago are not, 
indeed, very numenms, nor do they enter very deeply^ into, tho 
subject ; they nevertheleMS servo in a general way to indicate how 
Rusbia appeared in 1856 to one of the moat competent of observers, 
and to suggest whut the imst of living authorities probably 
about her now. We hIiouM infer that Count von Moltke’s ros]^ct 
for the power of Russia was not inconsiderable, and that ho would 
augur liixouiahly of her ability to accomplisli the enterprise on 
which hlio irt at present engaged. At the same time wo 
can hardly doubt that ho thinks she would have done 
bettor to have remained at peace. Civiliwition is in his eyes 
tho great want of the country ; ho can only feel assured of 
tho groat future of which he assorts her to be Ciipahlo upon condi- 
tion of tho gulf between tho upper classes and the hulk of the 
people Ijoing filled up, and the latter thoroughly leavened with 
Western ideas. The task, ho thinks, is gigantic ; to convert the 
Ru.ssian Church alone into a civilizing agency might well require 
a century. It says much for Count von UloUkc’s superiority^ of 
understanding thiU problems of this nature should have occupied 
his altmtioii Jii preference to tlie professional details by which he 
might have been expected to have been engrossed. His observa- 
tions on Uussian church archiU‘cture uud other interesting points 
Diit.sido of his own profession similarly attest the wide range of his 
interests and knowledge. Written on the occasion of a coronation, 
and addressed to a lady, these lottcM naturally contain descriptions 
of ceremonial and of the ap{)6arance of Court porsonagoB of com- 
paratively slight interest. Their real importance consists less in 
what is actuHlly said than in the genend impression pioduced upon 
the wrilefs mind. This wo should, take to bo that Russia is a 
great Bower iu the making, and that the realization of her ambi- 
tion depends upon her ability to penetrate her masses with 
We.stern culture without impairing that unity of fooling among 
them which constitutes her peculiar strength. Ho formidable 
would she be in such a case that, according to his view, any pre- 
mature exertion of her force such as she is now attempting may 
well prove in the long run a bonefit to Kurope. It will of course 
h*' reiiienil'ored that at tho duto of tlieso letters the relations of 
Rus.sia and Prussia were very curdiiil. 

The })iiblication of the liiemoirs of the kite President von Schonfj 
a statesman intimately connected with Baron von Sloin, has called 
forth .a lively discussion on the merits and chiunicler of the latter. 
Schorl’s efforts to disparage him have led to his own character for 
veracity Ixung impugned by those who have been accustomed to 
regard Htein's fame as a precious national possession. Tho con- 
troversy turns largely on a diary of Schou’s of the year 1813, 
which certainly seems to betray a quarrelsome and censorious 
spirit. 

Hr. Blocliwitz’s j. suinmary of Turkish history is concise and im- 
partial, with no especial liteiary pretensions, it concludes appro- 
priately with a note of interrogation. 

Tho recent success of the Socialist party in tho Berlin elections 
i.s regarded on all sides as one of the most remarkable signs of the 
limes, an<l as by no mean? a reassuring one. While tho Ultra- 
montane party show their readiness to convert a public calamity to 
their own purposes, a Protestant clergyman § couies forward with 
an earncRt uud well-intentioned ellurt to reconcile capitalifits 
and eocialistB on the basis of a common acceptance of 
what ho regards as the teaching of tho New Testament. We are 
familiar wuth such eadeavour.s here under tho title of “ Christian 
Socialism,” and it need not bo said that their practical cfl'cct baa 
been but incoupiderahle. Self-interest— often ill understood— has 
always turned tho scale in tho last resort ; it is equally difficult to 
convince one party that the New Testament goes so fai', and the 
other that it goes no further. It is to he hoped rather than ex- 
pected that the writer may succeed in inspiring some portion of 
his audience with his own love of truth and equity. His sympa- 
thies Are strongly in favour of the Socialists, whose faiuta he 
regards as principally provoked by the unfeeling ogotism whi^ be 
lightly or wrongly attributes to tho wealthier classes in GernSoy. 
He considers their theories, indeed, as irrefutable from the point 
of view of political economy ; tho right way of meeting them, 
according to him, is to demonstrate the fallacy of expecting any 
considerable social amelioration to ensue from them, were they 
even carried into efi'ect. The hook is chiefly valuable as an expo- 
sition of the real scope of the Socialist movement in Germany by 
one who is neither partisan nor adversary. 

“ Democracy,” by Julius SchvaroB ||, is a somewhat indigestible 
treatise, which may perhaps be best defined os an attempt to base 
politics upon anthropology. The first part illustrates the author's 
method Irom the history of the Athenian Republio. 
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A.Wogtaphv of IBchMd W«gn«t,by oyaiue^Vwig^^ 
PttUiilied tria ft irtew to the Bftvreuth of last year, ttifty^ 

i>6 vecommeDdad to the notieo or tho«e readers whom tho 

compo«er*8 visit to tliis country haB inspiild with curjosity roapect- 
ing him. It is, indeed, very imperfect in matters of detail, and 
evidently deetitute of any authority at first hand. The writer 
admitBj for example, that h? do^s not know whether Herr Wagner 
actually here anus In the Pieaden insurrection of 184^ or not. it 
18 also, as inde^ flny biography written under such circumHtances 
is sure to be, the work of a thoroughgoing admirer and indi^ 
criminate panegyrist. It possesses, nevertheless, the gn^t merit 
of not being unduly technical, and of setting forth the incidents of 
y^usicia?s life in diction for the most part perfectly intelligible to 
iaU-musioal readers. IIoit Wagner's career, it need not be said, has 
blEii singularly interesting and eventful. Pride and self-assertion 
appear as its mainspring oven in the biographer's partial pages ; it 
is not unamusing to reflect how diflerent its course might have 
been, and how peculiar a type of musical character the world might 
have lost, baa not his inaptitude for the style he origirally 
attempted proscribed to him a Jlectare si nequeo superos line of 
action. The first volume concludes with the performance of the 
Tmnhliuscr at Vienna in 1859. 

Countess Nostitzf, tho widow of the traveller Heifer, who died 
in the Kast India Company’s service about 1840, publishes, by way 
of supplement to his travels, an account of her own adveatiuvs 
since his death. Tlicso incUule tlie fortunes of her deceased hus- 
band’s plantation in Briti.sh Burraah, which had eventually to be 
given up; some pages of Egy'ptian travel; a residence at the 
Prussian Court, and in Bunsen’s family in London ; ultimately an 
jigricultnral experiment in the Banat, the cliniato of which district 
proved too trying for a resident inured to every Kind of liardship 
in the tropics. 

The author of an interesting volume of travel in Pluenicia, Herr 
Prutz I, whoso attention has always been directed rather to the 
modiseval than the cltussical arcUmology of Syria, publishes a I 
valuable memoir on the possessions of tho Teutonic Knights in the 
Holy Land. He investigates tho locality of the vaviou-s iiofs and 
lordship.s possessed by the Order, and tho amount of the revenue 
derived from these and other sources of income. This is 
shown to have been very considerable, and the adiuinistrathm of 
the Knights appears to have been distinguished by great practical 
ability. 

\Vc are much indebted to J. G. Kuhl§ for his iiit/* rest ing mono- 
graph on the exploration of the iSlraits of Magellan, from their 
original discovery down to the pending projects of tho Chilian 
Government for ihoi'r partial colonization and the erection of light- 
houses. Should these bo realized^ the Straits may possibly 
become a commercial highway, which they have novor been 
hitherto. Herr Kohl publishes a curious German map, illustrative 
of the notions respecting America and the Indies current in tho 
(lays of Magellan, and of the geographical importance of his dis- 
covery. Ho shows how ilic ardour of research in this quarter 
abated after Magellan, partly Irom the discovery that tho 
Moluccas were more accesbible from the Mexican coast, and 
partly from the jealous policy of Spain, which went to tho length 
of denying the exiateiUNi of the Straits altogethor. Brake’s 
enterprise exposed tho deceit; and 8pain, finding that lln^ 
existence of the passage could no longer bo concealed, endeavoured 
to occupy it etlectually by expeditions under Admiral Sarmieiilo. 
Sarmiento’s attempts at colonization proved mast unfortunate; but 
his exploration of the Straits was exceedingly thorough, and ho 
deserves to bo regarded as their second discoverer. Tho best 
modern authorities nro tho Engli.sh navigators Eitzroy and King, 
whoso Voytuju of the Adumlurer^^ ami BeayW' is tho grand 
repertory of information respecting tho southernmost part of the 
American continent. 


J)r. U. Magnus 1|, a scientific oculist, publishes an ingenious 
little essay, portly founded on tlio philological researches of 
Oeiper, on the padual development of tho perception of colour 
during tho historical period. The vagueness of Homer’s epithets 
derived from colour has frequently attracted the notice of commen- 
tators; and Dr. Magnus, or rather Geiger, ingeniously coramres 
such apparent eccentricities us his description of Ulysses's lock.s us 
hyacinthine ” with the absence of blue as an epithet of honvon 
from the Vedas, to pwe that neither tho Greek nor the Indian 
bard could distinguish blue from black. It follows, he considers, 
further refinements in the sense of vision may be expected, 
acd that the eyes of our posterity may be educated to discern a 
Tariety 6f tints where all is uniformity to us. 

The third volume of the excellent series of Swiss lectures 51 
delivered at Basel under the auspices of E. Desor and other pro- 
fessors includes a wide range ot subjects, from the spectroscopic 
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Herr Braun^Wiesba Wa * miaicsihimes are oorr^tiy desorb 
by ibe author as fouillatons. They are, lnde4Ml, ha^y pi 
sulficient importahee to deserve reprinting. ’The be^ ore studies 
of political onaraeters, espeoiaUy of personages connected with the 
ravolutionary movement in Baden, such os Karl Hathv and 
Friedrich linker. 

Vilmar’s standard history of German literature t appears In a 
now edition, carefully revised by K. Ooddeke. and accoinpanied by 
an appendix of notes^and bibliogiaphical particulars which contri- 
bute much to remedy the parsimony of detail conspicuous in the 
original vvork. Vilmar's want of sympathy with the modem spirit 
renders his work, with all its merits, an inadequate guide to tlfo 
more recent development of German lit(4rature. 

An essay on the relation of the Norse Niflunga Saga to the 
German Nibeliingen Lied, by A. Uaazmann t, is (firacted to prove 
that the former is derived n«‘ither from the Nibidungen Lied not 
tho Edda, but from tho combination of a North German cycle of 
tradition, from which the Eddaic version is mainly deriv^, with 
the South Germau tradition.^ which originated the Nibelungen. 
This theory is supported by a comparison of Icelandic and German 
texts, intended to establish tho derivation of the former from the 
latter. 

Although as yet less known than bis contemporaiy Bjbmsoo, 
Henrik Ibsen, tlm Norwegian poet, is rapidly obtaining a Euro- 
poun reputation. The translation of his remarkable dramatic 
poem Brand § now before iik is the third that has boon made in 
Gonnany. Jn its general conception Brand bears a considerable 
resemblanco to tho late Mr. L'oWl’s Balder, tlic subject being in 
each ('Aso tlie sacrifice of the domestic allections in a visionaiy 
])ursuit. however, is a more interesting character than 

Balder, in so far as he sacrifices his wife and child iu fancitri 
obedience to the w’ill of Heaven, insti^ad of at the prompting of his 
own selfish egotism, Tho piepo, moreover. Is no example of “ the 
spasnuidic Hchool,” but a carefully constructed drama, and the 
diction is entirely exempt from Balderas tumidity and extravagance. 
On the other hand, it is singularly deficient in poetical beauty, 
ajvart from its uniform nervous energy and dramatic propriety. 
The character of Brand— the preacher of righteousness almost 
bereaved of human attributes by his intense absorption in bis 
mission — is powerful and by no moans imnatural; but his 
barbarous and revolting conduct, bow'cver logically derived from 
his premisses, excludes liim from our sympathy in a degree fatal to 
dramatic elfect. As a subordinate figure ke would have bean most 
telling. The other personages, though merely auxiliary, 111^ well 
drawn ; there is considerable ns coinira in the docorous bishop 
and the shrewd Philistine magistrate. J'he translation appears to be 
elegant und spirited. The drama m written thitmghout in oetp- 
syllabic rhyme, and must in the original bo a most remarkable 
example of metrical vigour and flo.vibility. 

Tho now part of Carl Engel's edition of the ol(j German puppet 
plays II contains Christopher Ji^m/ner and Autrascheck md 
scheck. Tlio former is a kinil of ajipendix to IB'. FauUus, 
and might almost pass for a parody upon it, although such was by 
110 nuums tbe intention of the writer. It is iocompleto> owing to the 
imperfiK;tioD of the original M8. ; but, if it adhered to the original 
chap-book, the catastropho would have been tragical. The other 
piece is a Transylvanian robber-story. 

The first series of Sacher-Masoch’s “ Bequest of Cain ”51 doalt 
w'ith the rolbtions of tho sexes. The author presented himself iu 
the light of a constructive reformer, destroying in order to rebuild. 
In BO doing ho inevitably exposed himself to censure on the gfoond 
of the tendency of his writings — censure which was unreasonable 
in BO far ns regarded his criticism of mere conventionalitieB, but 
well founded as concerned tbe coarseuess of some of bis doecrip- 
tiouB and the repulsivoness of some of his situations. In ms 
second series ho is on less delicate ground, although bis disparage- 
ment of tbe institution of property is likely to bring attacks 
upon him from a different quarter. I'ho general drift of his 
stories is to represent this institution as a merely traiufitional 
and provisional circumstance in human society. However 
visionary and mischievous such speculations may appear, it is 
to bo borne in mind that Masoch, as an Austrian Foie, is 
a representative of tho traditional Slavonic view of the ques- 
tion, whose tales possess serious interest as illustrations ol 
modes of thought with which we have racootly become acquaiute^l 
through the works of Mr. Wallace and similar writers. In 
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an poitttof they are highly 1 ;q he eonuaended ftt , 

theb clear aacigetic diction and geuorai iniereet of phA ; thoo^h^l 
'we caimot cooocdo to them eitlier the philoeopbic or the artistic 
aigoiSaanoo claimed for them by the author in a diaquisilion which 
would have cease with better grace from his ciiticB. 

JSfous m ITaus* and VerfMta L%ehe\ are two pretty 
sbyalettea, with no very clistinctlvo features. 

" Love’s ^lery Trial/^ by Alfred Friedmann I, is a stoiy in verse 
fonnded on the Fthh^Ho of the Ittdiaa novelist Bandello^ and 
appropriately told in the octave stausa The tale is effectively 
saxratod; and the style is very polished and easy Angioletta/' a 
cycle of ballads in Heme’s manner, is not equnllv successful. 

The most important contributions to the Rfay number of the 
JRimdscAau ^ are the description of a visit to Argos and M}ccna^,a 
few luoutlu before the coinmenccmont of Dr fechheiuann’s excita- 
tions , a hitherto unpublished diary of the uufoi tuuato poet Len?, 
detailing the history of a love affmi m which Im wus implicated at 
Strasbuig in 1774, and a luomoir of the Kussian socialist Iklmnin, 
interesting as exhibiting the 1 elation ol the oxtremo Loft of tlie 
Hegelian school with the revolutionists of thiity >tar8 ago 
North and the new Ooiman periodical of the da>, 

^pears to oinx at a somewhat inoio special chiiacter than the 
JxpTtdiokhu, and is cerUiinly loss adapted to the tastes of readers 
of general culturo. It is graetd, howo^e^, bv a npleudid poiliait 
of the composer Kiehl, alter an etching, and contaun one paper 
which vsould have been highly inttrestin„ had not the weight of 
evidence already coinpolled the wntei tu rotiact his toncluHions. 
This is Onrtius'a celebrated discouiso on Hi Schhtraaiins dis- 
coveries at Myconro, in which he more than in^^inuated that limy 
must be asnigned to a mediinvtd lUle \ neletto hy Jensni, 
vew^S by tjltibel, and a cm 10 us paper by (Itoig Fbtis on the 
traces of rhyme ih Egyptian poetiy, may be ( numer ited among the 
other atUftotions 'Ot the iiumM]. 

The German 2 tmov) of the Collfictiic Notionnl Lijt of the 
d^eriod^ is based^ on a ditlerent pi lu, and aims .it gn ing a genu il 
suiBinary of public activity in vaiious departiin nts It is a usclnl 
piblioation for reference, but docs not aspiio to llio litciai} 
Standard of its competitors. 
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AT I M (tlio latlcr^al Corn- 
ell rlAltan Muit)ri,''4o A(L, 


Wi have received a leitei from Me lUv. (t T Hr nsov, the Senior 
^ JBrother of St, Kaihartm n Hosintalj uhich iOft firms the am- 
'jeetfn*e made in out' at tide of M xvech— that the nenspuper J 
rtpdrfs of the funeral of the late Masttr were imperfect 
Mr IIuiiflON states that lundeeu persons from the Insfttu- 
thUf mcludim/ tuo Rrothf'rSy the Purveyor , Iht Schoolmaster 
and Schoolmistress^ and a party of scholars, attended the funeral^ 
ae reprmmtiny the Hospital, and that ho himself offered to tahe 
part in the funeral senue, hut tho offer nxis not accepted. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that v c dtclmi to r eturn refected Cornmmi- 
entiom ; and to this rule ue can mahe no esceptton. 
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the poeni spoaks of a toxt whicli no ono can road, illns- 
tratod by a gloss which none win read except himself. The 
assembled diplomatists composed an nuiuielligible engage- 
A men t, which was accompanied by ono or two contingent 
forms of dofoasanoe; and tho Knglish Minister hoped that 
under the cloud of words tho threatened war might 
disappear. It is not known whether the reprosenta- 
tires of Russia were then aware of the irrevocablo de- 
termination of their (loverument to begin the war 
for which long j)rcparation had l^een made. When 
Prince Goii'i’CiiAKorF announced in his Circular that his 
Govcrnmenli was about to execute tho decisiou of Europe, 
Lord Dkkbt not unnaturally expressed the disappointment 
of Iu'h hopes as well as his repudiation of tho Russian 
assumptions. It is a question of littlo interest whether, ns 
the Duko of AiiCiYLL holds, tho English Government ought 
not to have been misled by documents which, interpreted 
by the light of later events, may perhaps indicate the real 
intentions of Russia. The issue would be best decided by 
a judge trained iu tho old mystery of pleading, after such 
an argument as was formerly held on special demurrers. 
Tho fictions and deceptions of diplomacy will be forgotten 
by tlio Iiistoriau of a war whicli may perhaps chaugo tho 
face of Europ(\ Jt is nut edifying to listen to intelligent 
speakers of the political rank of Lord F. Cavkndisii or ISirH. 
James as they expatiate for tho twentieth thiie on the 
alleged mistakes Lord Df'Ui’.Y since the ancient days 
of the Note and tho llorliii jMeinonindum. 

Mr. Candidly said in tho late debato tliat, if Lord 

Gepuy had not dontf well, ho was not certain that any 
other Minister would havo done much better. The 
assailaiilH of tho Government now contend that Russia 
ought to have been held in check by olUcious co-operation, 
as a wild elephant in India is fastened between two tame 
ones. ^ With England and Austria on cither side, Russia 
would perhaps have crossed tho Danube in smaller force ; | 
and it is barely possibki that there might have been no 
, cauipaigu in Armenia, 'flic hypothetical po-'-sibilities of the 
past aro but idle subjects of discussion when not only 
])eaop, b^t national honour Jind saiety, may at any moment 
bo compromised, 

(lEllMAXY AX I) FFANCE. 

RIXCE BISMARCK has como back to Berlin, and his 
return has fluttered the dovecots of tlio Continental 
Bourscflj^ ' At Paris it was immediately taken for granted 
that it was the establishment of the Dk UKOnuio Ministry 
that had brought iiim from his retiremeut. Whctlicr ho 
really jutemls to take any pc-i-sonal part in affairs fur the 
present may bo doubted wIumi his very urgent need of rest 
is considered ; and tbei-o certainly can bo nothing in tho 
mero fact that Marsluil MacMaiion has thought fit to 
change Ministry to rnako tho German CiUNCKf.r.ou deny 
himself some more days of repose. Whatever may be the 
COnseqiAnccH to tho ontsido world ot the very remark- 
able crisis through which Franco is now passing, they 
cannot show tlu^msclves directly. Timo may show 
that Germany is really interested in what is going 
on in Franco ; but for tho moment there is nothing 
for Gennany to do. At the sarno timo it may be re- 
marked that tho wdiolc German press, with scarcely an 
exception, regards with apprcln i\sion tho step which tho 
Marshal has suddenly taken. Tlio papers that are opposed 
to tho existing siaio of things in Giyrmany dcMiouneo tho 
MarshaPs proceeding, not because it is wrong, but be- 
cause it is inopportune, premature, and rasb. Those who 
like the French Republic and liberal institutions denounce 
what the Marshal has done, beeauKO they think it wrong 
and unpnnciplcd. But all Germans consider that tho 
French change of Ministry is a serious thing for Germany, 
and they are aware that Prince Bismarck, whether lio stays 
at Varzin op comes to Berlin, cannot fail to think so too. 
He has never been slow to point out to his countrymen tho 
dangers that threaten them, and his views on the relations 
of Germany, to Franco aro so well known that no one can 
affect to m^indersland thorn. And yet it might seem as 
if any fear of danger to Germany from Franco in con- 
seejaenoo of the new French Ministry must be very 
chimerical. There aro two things which Germany has 
to fear from a French Ministry — a menace of bostili- 
ties^ and the patronago of Ultramontanism. But the 
“French Ministry is as pacific as possible, and it is 
|i " Very anxious to separate itself from tho extreme clerical 


party. Duke Decazbs is to continue his prudent cqurso of 
absolute neutrality, and assurances have been ^given to 'all 
foreign Powers that it is^only the internal policy of France 
that is to he changed, and that its foreign policy will not 
bo in any way altered. No sooner was thQ Ministry formed 
than, at the instance of General Cialdini, a notico was 
postfid up on tho w'alls of the Chamber that tho Marshal, 
would firmly repress all Ultramontane demonstrations ; 
and Signor Duprktis has informed the Italian Parliament 
that bo is conviucod that Italy has nothing to dread from 
tho now French Ministry, and that no pressure will 
brought to bear on Italy in ecclesiastical matters. Even 
Don Carlos has been summarily expelled from France 
at the request of the Spanish Government, and Bou 
C\itLos rivals the Count of Cuamhord as a symbol of legi- 
timacy and clerical ascend on cy. And, what is more- 
imjiortant, there is, as all well-informed ■ Germans,, 
and ospecially Princo Bismarck, must know, every 
reason to suppose that tho French Ministry is sin- 
cere. It has no wish for war, and is convinced 
that war would bo very unpopular in France and very 
perilous to French interests. It also considers itself the- 
champion of lay Conservatism. Only one of its membera 
is openly allied with the clerical party ; and, as a body, it 
is determined to appeal to tho secular and not to the 
religions motives of those who it believes will rally round 
it. All this is true ; but to a refieoting German it would 
show that the danger which Germany dreads is compara- 
tively remote, not that it docs not exist. The De Broolie. 
Ministry must not, ho would say, bo looked at merely as 
itself, but in connexion with the general state of Franco. 

The friends and enemies of the new Ministry agree at 
least in thivS, that the only foundation and reason of its 
existence is the determination that a French Republic, in 
any boiiro whiidi tbe mo|5t moderate Republicans think 
deserving of the name, shall not exist. Franco is nut to 
govern itself, but is to be governed. But thfi go- 
vernment of the nation, os opposed to tho governing of 
tlie nation by itself, is, in tho present stato of 
France, Impcn-iulisui ami nothing else. TJio Legitimists 
have no power, or chance, of power, or wish fur power. 
Their function is to grumble and scorn and wrap them- 
selves in tlio cloak of their own virtue. As to tho 
Orl(^anist.‘^’, they are utterly dead as a party. Tt is almost 
imposslblo to meet a Frouchmaii who avows himself to bo 
an Orica M 1st. Thero aro a few members of tho Ori.eans 
family, and ii few men of ominonco belonging to a past 
generation who aro popularly called Oiicanists; but 
thoro are no liopcs or prospects .attached to tho name. 
Bonapartism, on the other iiaud, is a veiy living and 
powerful I'culity. Tho fiimily of the Bonaiartes has 
.scarcely anything to do with Honapartisni in its real 
meaning, except that tho party must Jiavo a bead, and 
jx Court is essential to it. Imperialism ’ is essentially 
based on a certain way of looking at liftA which has a 
great hold on Franco. It signifies tbo desire^ of gentlemen 
to keep down snob.*?, tho desire of adveniurcis to push 
thcmselve.s, the do.^iro of those wdio havo taste and wealtli 
to see refinement and luxury triumphant, tho desire of the 
timid to lead a quiet life, tho desire of the busy to mako 
money, and of tho pious to see religion glorified, and tho 
dosiro of Frenchmen to hear the world talk oncomoi'o of tho 
power and fame of Franco. The strong influonoo which this 
mode of regarding tho aims of human existence exercises on 
Frenchsocioty can only be appreciated by those who, like tho 
Germans, study a country before talking of it. Repub^. 
licarilBm in Franco rests on tho discordant foundations, 
high principle in some, and envy in others, and to.Irap^- 
rialisis both elements are equally obnoxious. High-prin-‘'"> 
ciplo is bad style, and tho envious are to bo made to Keep 
their envy to themsolves by being trodden under foot. In 
tho conte.st which tho Marshal has now provoked, Impe- 
rialism and Republicanism aro brought faoe to lace, and 
ono of the two will conquer. The Imperialists have for 
tho moment possession of the field. Their representatives 
do not call themselves Imperialists ; but that is, a mere 
question of name, or at most refers to the extrciAeljp^ sub- 
ordinate question whether they favour the rcftdWtion of 
the Prikce Imperial op not. But the programme of the 
Govermnent is in all essential points thoroughly Importal- 
i.st. It propo.scs to manage elections, to lot Iqpse Imperial- 
ist prefects and sub-prefects on the departments, to call the 
clergy to its aid/ to make all its Mvars^ries feel that 
it has the army at its back, to give order inlBtead^^ liberty, 
and to lot polito society and fashionable politicians dis- 





tribate U»o p^n of ambition. This » Imperialism pure 
and simp]®, ipd it m^os no diffcronce wbether evening 
roOoptions aro given by a lade and bis mothePf or by a 
most raspectablo aoldior ftnd bw wife. 

If the establisbment of tbe De BiiocitiE Ministry is re- 
garded as a question of I'renoh politics, there ia much to 
be Saidas to the time and history of its origin. Theoouteats 
botwoen the Marshal and his Ministers, botweon bis 
Ministers and the Assembly, between tho Assembly and 
the clerical party, have all to bo taken into account before 
justice is done to those who hope to profit and those who 
' fear to snifer by what has taken place. But to a German 
the Important thing is that Imperialism once more reigns, 
a^d must reign, or kiss the dust of utter defeat ; and a 
German need not be anything of an alarmist if )io 
thinks that Imperialism in Franco touches German 
interests very closely. French Imperialism has really 
no choice. However it may think it would Uko 
to bo secular and peaceful, it must have the support 
of tho clergy and tho army, and it must pay tho 
price which the clergy and the army ask for their support. 
fiOUis Napoleon was os little of a bigot as any man, and, 
at least towards tho end of Lis life, ho Jnited w;ir ; and yet, 
at the bidding of a clerical clique, ho challengoii Prussia, 
and went holplossly with liis army to Scilan. No 
electioneering manajavres could help Iho Jiupcrialisis to 
pack a docile Assembly witliout the active cu-opcmtion of 
tho priests ; and no peked Assembly, howcviT clocilo, could 
veto in tho name of Frumco unless the srm}" was there to 
say that its votes must be obeyed. Buf Ihe (dergy will 
certainly not continue to snpjiert Imperialism without 
making a bargaiu, which sooner or later tho Tm]icrialisls 
will have to carry out. Tho army cannot simply sit on 
Fran^io year alter year doing nothing but repre.ssing its 
fellow-citizens. it could nut and would not place 
itself in ibis pa.ssive bostility to tho people for 
more than a lime which might be long or short, 
but which must coino to cm end. .All cxpenonce shows 
(that an imperialist army must bo empluyod. liopressiun 
must be variijd by war, or tlio soldiers will get so sick of 
repression that they 'svill not fie triistw'orthy. This may be 
taken as permanently true ; but it is especially true now, 
for hVance is uot as yet at all frightened iit the Republic, 
iind the gimeral feeling ia that tho Republic has been very 
harshly treated. The army wmuld therefore be a ruero 
<jngino of repression, and would not bo sustained by that 
ieoling of union with popular sciitinient which incontes- 
tably sustained it in the early days of the Second Fnipiro. 
It would no doubt obey orders, and w'ould aid in c.stablish- 
iug a reign of repression ; but the Republicans havo now 
little faitii ill barricades and street conlliots, and the army 
would have no work at home. This state of things could 
nob go on, and the only vent that could bo given to the 
army would bo a German war. Tho Ultramoiitanos, having 
destroyed one of their two groat enemies, tho French 
Republic, ^vould work very hard to destroy the other — the 
German Empire. They would bo encouraged by success, 
and they might in the chanees of things find somo oppor- 
tunity of weakening Germany by divisions, and thou 
choosing tho moment for attack. A war with Germany 
would in all probability not bo a great ruccoss for France ; but 
then it is equally likely that it might not bo very disastrous. 
The opinion of tho best military judges appears to be that 
neither Germany nor Franco could now do much to hurt 
the other. Thwe might be bloody battles and hotly con- 
tested sieges, but perhaps at tho end tho game w’ould bo 
nearly a drawn one. But the drawn game might apnearin 
s jp A very different light to the two parties playing it. To Im- 
perialist France it would moan the employment of the army, 
the distraction of the popular attention, tho gratitude of 
the clergy, the honour of upholding the name of France, 
tho recovery of a dignified position in tho councils of 
Kurope. To Germojjy it would mean heavy anxiety, tho 
effusion of blood, tho expenditure of treasure, and tho 
sense that new dangers would bo for ever threatening. 
Perhaps the struggle would do something to consolidate 
tho Goldman Empire ; but it would also tend to strengthen 
tho militory caste in tho Empire. What the ordinary 
German wants, above all things, is peace, and peace is so 
inconsistent with tlie continued triumph of Imjierialism iu 
France, that the De Broglie Ministry cannot fail to bo to 
some degree connected in his mind With painful Noughts 
of the spiked helmet and tho newesjf kind of gun, and 
long marcheS'^nd bloody fields. 
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Wllia BEFOuks AND AQIIARUW AGITATOI^!- :'' ’ 

L ord BUSSELL’S grt»ecful boHpitiility to a party Hf' 
workiug-iuen from Londoa portiaps expressed' A 
I natural foejing of complacency iu tho sUto of things whioh 
has partially resulted from his own long tai-eer. In his 
early prime Ijord Jou.^^ llusiiELT. had tho good fortune to 
a.ssociato his name with an experiment iii tbe diflUaiou of 
political power which was seasonable, and ihei^jforo on 
the whole successful. At a later period, when his 
popularity bad declined, ho recurred to tho cause of 
ids former triumphs by endcasmuriiig to promote a further 
exionsiou of the fi'auchisc. Tho proposal which was do*- 
fcatqd during his short Administration in 1866 was carried 
with large additions in tho following year ; and no agitation 
has ninco taken place for an alteration of thu borough 
suffrage. Lord Ruj>sell has also taken nu active part in 
the legislation of tlio last generation ; and if ho were still 
engaged in active political lifo lie would probably co- 
operate with the party of movement. Ho now tells hia ad- 
miring vi-sitora with perfect truth that they have boon liber- 
ated from nearly all ix'strictiona of which they could justly 
have complained, and that tlicir future welfare tlopcndsmoinly 
I on theriisclvcs. It is not the hnsiiiess of a rotired sfcates- 
; man far advanced iu years to. anticipate tho struggles ia 
: which his successors may bo ongagetJ. Lord WOS 

! fortunate in living thruugli a period in which the most 
obvious duty of legislators was to relai or correct existing 
limitations on freedom of action. It ik truo that some of 
the gjvaU'st inea.sLires passed by the Wliig Goveromont of 
loi-ty years ago were nut exclusively negative or destructive. 
Tho ahoUlioii of Wost l'nflia%slavory, tlio Municipal Reform 
Bill, and, above all, the Poor Law Act of 1834, .still remain 
monuments of wise and bcuefie-enl. legislation, iu a mouiont 
of unwonted timidity Lord John Kusmili. shrauk from tho 
opportunity of repealing tho Corn-laws; but ho aided his 
bolder rival in tho entcrpri.se, and immediately afterwards 
ho profited by the eonscquciit disruption of the Conserva- 
tive party. 

Wliilo Lord IlcfscM. was cxcliangiug courtes^os with his 
giie>is it Rie.lniiond, ail nsbcrnbJage of farm-Wb'ourers iu 
Sunier.sotshivo wa.s a(hlre.ssed iu inliaunnatury laiiguago by 
deinagugncs who may pcii'liap.s share the violonco and 
cuiiidiiy v.’liicli tlii'y hirovo io excite. Members ot‘ Parlia- 
ment who prufeSvS to bo incapable of nuderstanding tho 
rea.soiis wdiich are urged against housohold Buffrago in 
countic.s ought not to bo surpriscil if noma apjirchension is 
caused by tiio teachers and organs of iheir clients. Tho 
ebnirman of tlio meeting produced an instraniCnt of 
corporal puniwshment as a symbol of the treatment which 
i.s snppobLMl to ho iiillicted on iho labouring clas.ses Ly an 
aristocratic Govornmeut and Parliament. Tho imtncdiato 
object was probably to discourage rcoruiling for the army 
as well as to prop.-^gato general feelings of disaffection. 
A Noi^onformist preacher naturally took occaBion to 
carry a rosolutioja for the discstabliBlnncnt and spoliation of 
tho Church of England; but the most Blirriug appeal to the 
passions and jirejndicc.s of t iro nudieuco proceeded from the 
agitator who has for some years taken tho principal pari in 
the movement. Mr, Aucii informed tho multitude that 
tho Emperor of Russia had done more for his people than 
any King of England. It would, indeed, hardly havo boon 
possible to abolish a non-existent condition of eerfogo; 
but tho Emperor of Russu had, according to Mr. Aactt, 
given the land to tlio peasantry. Tho inference was 
obvious, that labourers in England might perhaps in their 
turn divide tlio laud, if only tlicy could first attain to politiL 
cal power. Thoughtful politicians h.avo long foreseen tho 
facility with which agraruin agitators might work on the 
ignorance of tlie rural population. Littlo is to bo got 
by declaiming to tbo artisans of Lirgo towns against the 
monopolist owners of land. By a labourer the value 
of land is better understood, nor is ho likely to in- 
quire into tlio tennro which preceded oi* followed the 
emancipation of the serfs iu Russia. U may be admitt^ 
tliat tho mischievous throats and argiimonta of domagogues 
form no aufficient reason fur withholding from any clasa 
privileges which it may on general grounds cxperlionb to 
confer j but one element for consideration when Parliiiment 
discusses tho county franchise will bo the revolutionary 
designs of some of its advocates. In modern times political 
questions are almost always complicated with an admixture 
of social and oconomical projects of change. 

In promotion of hia ulterior objects, Mr. Arch alwaya 
invites the fidJiance of tenant-farmers, who .with some 
reason regard him as a formidable enemy. On quostiond ' 
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of wages and of the conditions of labour, farmers in the France. No doubt this is in part attnbofcable to ihe 
Bastern counties and elsewbero have learned to dread the absence of any convenient maohineiy for displaying excite* 
interferenod of the Labourers' Union ; but in dealing with ment. Neither the late Cfabinct nor any other has ever 
landowners Mr. Abcu thinks it possible that occupiers and dreamed of giving free course to public meetings ; and, as 
labourers may bo united by tho tie of a common enmity. It it is difficult to bo excited alone, and dangerous to be ex- 
is true that many theorists on tenant-right have advocated cited in the streets, the French politician is condemned to 
transfers of property as arbitrary as the proposed subdivision an enforced calm which must be extremely trying to his 
of estates into petty freeholds. Mr. Shaw Lepbvbb lately temper. On the whole, it is the Maushal and his advisors 
urged the extension to all classes of English holdings of — it is no longer possible to draw any distinction between 
tho advantages which wore conferred by exceptional Icgis- them — who have most to dread from the reception given to 
lation on the occupiers of little farms in Ireland. Less their policy. A stop which bears so suspicious a resem- 
oxtremo politicians constantly devise new methods of re- bianco to a d'etat ought to have some obvious justifi- 
Btriction on freedom of contrai.'.t between landlord and aitiun. If its authors cannot point to on© before 
tenant. Tho theory of Protection fortunately became uu- tho event, they ought at least to bo ablo to point 
popular thirty or forty years ago, bccanso those who >vero to one after tho event. Marshal MacMahon is in 
most immediately interested in tlio system formed an tho position of a captain who has had his ship proina- 
aristocratic minority. But tho doctrine itself is perpetually tnrely towed out of harbour, and finds that the wind which 
reappearing in unexpected places ; and agricultural re- be counted on has not risen after all. In the days of the 
formora who would have all private relations superseded Empire theso things were better understood. If the same 
by legislation arc tho most habitual offenders against the tactics were practised now, tho morning on which the 
fundamental principle of political economy. If it is ex- Marshal’s letter was delivered to M. Simon would, have 
pediont to prohibit freedom of contract in tho hope j seen all tbo approaches to tho Minister’s official residence 
of conferring a boon on tho farmer, it will bo difficult I lined, with troops. Tho^ message to tho Chambers would 
to resist Mr, Arch’s demands for a more comprehonsivo j have taken tho form ot an appeal to the people, and tho 
agrarian law, Tho present tendency of popular prejudice ! Chambers themselves would have been prorogued without; 
is curiously illustrated by a notice prefixed to an admirablo ! the deputies being allowed to meet each other again. If 
essay by the Duke of Akoytl on tlio commercial principles i tliis had been done Franco might, for the moment, have 
applicable to contracts for the hire of land. Tho Committee ! believed that M. Simon was a more dangerous person than 
of tho Cobden Club, while they consent to publish a ! anybody had sospc(jtod, and that tbo eminently bourgeois 
pamphlet by ono of the ablest and most eminent members | Cabinet which has just retired was really a nest of 60ciali.st 
of the Club, think it necessary to disclaim agreement with I conspirators. As soon as tho troops had gone back to their 
his doctrines or responsibility for his staternuritH. In other 1 barracks the delusion would havo vanished, and M. Simon’s es- 
words, freedom of private enterprise is no longer ono of j sential harmlessnoss would once more havo been recognized, 
the principles which are associated with the memory of! But the public mind would at least have been started on tho 
Cobden. right tack, and the Duko of BROCtLiE might have been 

Tho bake of Ak(;yi-d at tho beginning of liia treatise regarded for a day or two as the deliverer of bis country 
throws aside with merited contempt tho arguments which from a danger to which ho alone had the key. As it is^ 
are deduced from the existence of rude syslems of everything goes on as though it were August, and tho 
tenure in primitive or semi-barbju'ous states cf societ}'. Session had come to an end in the usual way. The Duke 
It is almost enough to deter men of gonins such as ol Broglie lias perhaps almost forgotten how ho regained 
Sir Henry Maine from divining and elucidating for- power, and has succeeded in porsnading himself that ho 
gotten conditions of society, when tho learned repro- nolds office as tbo natural chkd of a rciactiouary majority, 
duction of extinct organizations is used ns a reason At all events, ho has neither done nor said anything in ex- 
for rejecting subsequent developments and impi'ovo- planatioii of the Marshal’s policy in taking tho most 
merits. Tho former occupation of tho earth by niai^todons unpopular man in France for his Prime Minister, 
or pterodactyls is not a proof that cows and horses and Tho longer the invention of such an explanation ia 
sheep may not bo useful animals. During much shorter delayed, tho harder it will bo to invent it. If the 
spaces of time, and even within his own memory, the Duke timid conspirators who arranged what tho Marshal waa 
of Ayotll can trace changes of tenure in Scotland which to do, or were prepared to tako advantage of it when done, 
have also “ been the change from, men living in smoke, Imd been thoroughly np to their w’ork, they would 
‘^squalor, and periodical starvation to men conducting have had a decree of dissolution ready, and presented it to 
“ perhaps the most prosperous agriculture existing in tho the Senate at the moment of M. Simon’s dismissal. The 
I* world.” ^ To tho argument founded on the numerous Right usually commands a majority in tho Upper House^ 
instances in which modern legislation has interfered with and the wavering members who occasionally vote with the 
personal discretion or caprice, the Duko of Argyll replies Left would hardly havo found the necessary boldness at 
by a thoroughly sound and accurate distinction, “During such short notice. It is by no means so certain that a 
“tho last half-century we havo been steadily repealing all majority for a dissolution will bo forthcoming when the 
“ laws which interfered with general liberty for tho purpose Chambers reopen. To vote it then will ho to associate 
“ of obtaining any results purely economic — that is to say, themselves with tho Marshal in cold blood; and this is 
“ any results connected with the increase of wealth or the juBt tho operation which puts a man’s courage to the test. 

success of industry. On tho other hand, wo havo been If the Marshal wins, everything will go well. But, sup- 
“ interfering more and more where tbo purpose has been posing ho does not win, supposing that the decision of the 
to attain moral ends, or to secure results which are country is adverse, that a majority of the deputies returned 
beyond the roach of individual exertion, or even of belong to the Left, that the Marshal, not choosing to govern 
“ voluntary associations.” The entire pamphlet is an in utter defiance of the Constitution, resigns his office, and 
expafiaion of an instructive speech delivered in tho Hou.se that M. Thiers or M. Gr^vt is elected President in his 
of Lords on tho Agricultural Holdings Act. Conclusive room — in what a very unpleasant position tho Senators 
reasons in favour of absolute freedom of contract are per- who have voted for a dissolution will find themselves. A' 
haps more convincing when they are sot forth in fuller sonatorship may not seem much to tho outside public, bnfc 
detail. The most eloquent member of the House of Lords it may moan a great deal to the particular Senator. It 
is also 0]M of the mo.st forcible and most logical of political may be all the distinction be has, or is likely to have, and 
and eooimniical writers. Tenant-farmers who might incline the prospect of losing it is naturally not a pleasing one., 
to sophisms constructed for their supposed bonefit may Yetif he votes for dissolution, and the new Chamber comes 
profitably study tho demonstmtion that every legislative bock as Radical as the old, nothing but a coup 
boou to themselves will have the drawback of a corre- save him from permanent retirement at the end of his 
sponding increase of rout. They will also find that tenants term. His name will be in the black book of the Left, and 
are monopolists as well as landlords, if the invidious desig- his vote in 1877 will certainly be brought np against hiui< 
nation were properly applicable to either class. at the next election. The waverer who has voted for a 

dissolution which was meant to confirm Marshal Mac- 

Mahon’s tenure of power, but which has, in fact, brought 
THE FRENCH MINISTRY AND THE DISSOLUTION, of power to an untimely end, will have but a poor 

chance of seeing Versailles again as a Senator. The Bight 

I T is probable that Marshal MacMahon and his enemies will not care for him,booau8e he is a waverer. tfhe Left 
aris alike surpri.sed at tho calmness with which the will hate him because he wavered in the wrong direction 
starHing meeeures taken last week havo been witnessed in at a critical moment. The ha^dozen Senators with whom 
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it really to^ts t|^ 9Qy wb6tli6t thi^ro sboll ^ ft disBolntiou or 
not wUI be keenly wve to those ^reaioning oontingenoios, 
and it may easily happen that wnen they come to choose 
they may think it sawr to cast in their lot with tho Lyft, 
To Yote against a disaolntion will not pledge thorn very 
senonsly for the fntnro. It may only mean that they feol 
a mild preference for oonstitational methods, or a mild 
dislilm of the composition of the new Cabinet. This latter 
feeling is probably shared by a good many professed sup- 
porters of the now Cabinet, so that no unpopularity is 
Nfikely to be earned by avowing it. If, after all, their 
calculations prove mistakou, and the Marshal does do 
something desperato, it will not bo too latu to go over to 
hirii. A Government which has successfully overthrown 
the Constitution will naturally l>e inclined to favour such 
* constitutionalists as go over to its side ; so that, on the 
whole, to vote against a dissolution may seem the best 
attainable method of hunting with tho hounds and ruimliig 
with the hare. 

If tho Senate does reject a dissolution, the prospects 
of the new Cabinet will certainly be altered for tlio worse. 
It is not likely that the dLssolution itself will bo very lopg 
delayed^ for tho situation in the existing Chamber must 
very soon become intolerable, and it would not do for the 
Left to lay itself open to tho suspicion of shrinking from 
an appeal to tho country. The first aim of each party will 
naturally bo to count tho dissolution to its own 
score. Tho Cabinet will propose it as tho apprt»priate 
means of enabling the country to condemn tbo Radical 
violence of tho late Ministry. Tho Left will oppose 
it in the hope of proving to tho country that even 
tho Senate — the reactionary Senato — cannot bring itself 
to believe that Franco was in any danger, or that there 
was any need of stirring up this extraordinary commotion 
because M. Simon did not always know bis own mind. 
But, as soon as the motion for a dissolution has been de- 
feated, tho Loft will bo eager, or, if net eager, they will at 
alL events wish to appear eager, to give tho country an 
opportunity of condemning the Duke of BiioaLiK’s in- 
trigues. When next the Government are defeated in th(3 
Chamber of Deputies they will bo told (hat, if they like to 
dissolve now, the Left will raise no objection; and, as a 
nominally constitutional Cabinet cannot go on for ever in 
a minority, they will have to accept the pormission. But 
to dissolve in this way will be much less satisfactory for 
tho Government than to dissolve at their own instance. 
They will have shown the Senate to bo against iboni, 
instead of with thorn, and a Coiisorvativo Government 
which cannot count on the support of its Second 
Chamber is in a bad way to begin with. More 
than this, the Left will bo appealing to tho country 
against them, instead of their appealing to the country 
against the Left ; and this is not a state of things that can 
bring any good to the Ministry, Marshal MacMahon’s 
Message has implied that tho electors arc not really repre- 
sented by tho present deputies, and it will have an 
awkward look if the cliallengo to put this theory to the 
test comes virtually from the deputies who are said not to 
represent tho electors. . All these- considerations make it 
probable that, by tbe time tbe general election really 
comes, it will have sunk very nearly to tho common- 
place level of an ordinary contest in which the 
country is asked to choose between a popular Op- 
position and an unpopular Ministry. Of course many 
things may happen m tbo meantime to upset this calcula- 
tion. Tho Government are doubtless hoping that tho Left 
V^ll say or do something violent enough to give thorn au 
excuse for applying measures of strong repression. As 
yet, however, even tho most extreme section of the Left 
shows no of allowing itself to be drawn on in tbi.s 

fashion* ^ resolution adopted on Tuesday by tho 

Irreooncilables is characterized by unusual prudence. 
When extreme Badicals take to impressing on their fol- 
lowers that calm energy and vigilance are above all things 
requisite ; that prudence consists in observing the law and 
in using for the defence of public liberties all tho weapons 
allowed by the law; that circumstances impose on Bopubli- 
cans of evei7 shade the duty of union, and that the Ex- 
treme Left will concert v^th tbe other Bopublioan groups 
as to everything whidi U of common mter^t, M. m 
FouETon must feel with hsiuivd regret that thexo is little 
present chance of his havi^ a barricade to storm or an in- 
surrection to put down. % long ^ the Left maintain this 
strictly FCrlimnenthhy and constitutional attitude, they 


place the Govqmmont in a difficulty which <x)ntiun|ttl]f 
threatens to become ridiculous. Saviours of society ^ 
never less imposing than when they <?auuot I5nd anything 
from which society wishes to be saved. 


SERVIAN AND ROUMANIAN JEWS. 

ri^lHERE has been a natuiul desire on tho part of thoRo 
- 1 . who look with httlo sympathy on the cause of the 
Christian subjects of the Porto (o prove that, when those 
Christians got tho cliance, they show themselves to bo quite 
as bad as their mastci’S. If they have been harshly treated, 
they are quite capable of treating others with equal harsh* 
noss. If tho Bulgjiriau has boon tho victim of the Turk, 
the Jew has been tho victim of the Servian and Rouma* 
iiiim. All tho papers in the possession of tho Foreign 
Onicc bearing on tbo treatment of tho Jews in the two 
Christian dependencies of Turkey during tho last ton years 
have accordingly been asked f«)r and published. The result 
has amply justified the expectations of thoso who hoped 
that tlie Christians would be placed in as odious a light 
as possible. The story of tho treatment of the Jews in 
Servia and Roumania is precisely tho story over again of 
the treatmiuit of tlio Rayahs by the Porte. If there is 
any dilferoncc, tho Ircniment of tho Jews has been worse 
than (ho (mitmont of the Rayahs. Tlioro has, of course, 
be(*n nothing like tlio massacre of Batak, as tho Jews never 
gave tho slightest [irotoxt for imputing to them projects of 
insuiTccticm. But thero is no evidence of suck daily 
iyn nny, such ianaiical haired, such deep-seated longing 
to do st^niGihing cruel on tho part of the Turks towards 
tho Rayahs, as Is rovealod in the -pages of tho Blue-book 
which tell how the Servians and Roumanians have treated 
tho Jews. Otherwise tho two stories arc curiously alike. 
Thero are sad incidents in abiindanco in tho Blue-book 
to ])araUel tlio records of Turkish oppression, We read 
of Jews drowned in the Danube, of houses pillaged, girls 
violated, women beaten, trembling wretches paying all their 
little cash in bribes to officials for a respite, and theuj 
when all was gone, tui-ncd adrift to starve. The numbers 
injured wero not in any case very great, bccauso the Jews 
in Roumania are few ; but the spirit which prompted tho 
cruelties was as fierce and as bad as if thousands had been 
slaughtered. Nor \a tho parallel apparent only iu tho list 
of injuries. Wo have all tho accessories so familiar in the 
Turkish story. We have the enlightened Minister who deeply 
regrets everything, and the audaciuns Minister who simply 
denies everything. One of tho latter kind id especially 
remarkable, as lio boldly declared, not only that tho Jews 
in llonmania had nothing to complain of, but that they were 
actually much better off than the mass of tho Christian popa<* 
lation. Then vro have mock trials, tortured witnesses, rejec- 
tion of Jcwi.sh ovidenco ; and tho Roumanians have eclipsed 
tbo Turks in ono way — for to all tho other farces of mal- 
administration they have added that of trial by jury, no Jew 
being allowed to be a juror. Further, we have tho indignatlt 
consul who really inquires, and the amiable consul who takes 
tho version which a coui’tcous official chooses to give him,' 
and complacently sends it homo to tbe Foreign Office. Wo 
have tho consul who reports that none of the alleged 
atrocities aro known to his respected colleagues, not oven 
to the Austrian consul, who naturally knows the country 
by heart, and then the subsequent admission that the 
writer is afraid that the talo of horror is true. Wo have 
tho Government sometimes stirred up by riots to make an 
attempt at restoring order, sometimes relapsing into utter 
apathy, or issuing a new decree against tho Jews to please 
its supporters. Wo have tbo press of tho capital howling 
against tho sufferers, and proclaiming that the dignj^ of 
tin) country demands above aU things that it must ^ left 
to do as it pleases with its own inhabitants. In short, we 
are in full Bulgaria; and thoso who take comfort in dis- 
covering ( liat Christians can bo as bod ns people of any 
other religion may derive a poignant pleasm*© from every 
page of tho Blue-book. ^ 

In ono point, howover, there is a differenco in the two 
stories. For ten long years, and during almost every 
month of those years, England has been pressing RoumalSiia 
and Servia to do justice and give redress to tho Jew$. 
There has been none of the supinenoss hero of which 
English Governments have been accused as regards 
Turkey. Lord Stanley, Lord Clare^ipon, Lord Granville, 
and then, again, Lord Derby, every Foreign Minister of 
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oveVy Governmf*nt, takes up theraiiso witli iho eamo eager- 
n&Bfl and deei»ion. This time, fortuiiaUily, thei’o was no 
doubt as to tho right to remousi nite, for the Powers which 
had Bocared the virtual ia(.lo]wndouco of tho porseouting 
States had siipulaterl for tlie ocpial t refitment el* iu(m of all 
creeds. Nor did tho Ihiglish Government contont itself 
with acting alone. It was c«)iitiniirilly appealing to Priuice, 
to Germany, to Italy, to Austria, and to liiissia to act 
iviih it. On one oeeasiou it girded itself up to try 
the last weapon of tllploiuiiey, and proposed that tho 
torriblo engine of a ioint venionstranco should bo called 
into play. The liLsiory of wluit tliiiii took ])laoo is must 
curious. Nor, if the sadness of the story a.s regards tho ,Io\v3 
is loft out of sight, could anything bo more comical. Tho 
parts which England and Jtnssia Jiave lately played were 
precisely inverted. England proposed a sort of Jlorliu 
Momoranduin, and RiiSbia baflled her. Franco and Italy 
■were willing to join ; Gerinany and Austria wore not un- 
willing; hut Russia stoutly roi'uRed. Prince GnifTcn.vKOFi* 
pointed out tliat the jjroposcd would bo an iuter- 
lerence with a Power tho iiKlepcmlcjK’o of which w’as 
procioLis to all. Ho haled persecution, hut thought tlie 
Jioumanian.s must be left to rmnul their own w'a}s. Any- 
thing like compulsion fruiii forciginuM ivouhl M.alccn tho 
authority of the sovereign, e,\.iS|)crfito tiu' natives, and 
render tlio condition of tho sidicnirs worse iluin ever. 
Then other Powers began to see tilings moi'c IVoni a !iu‘;sia.n 
point of view than they had done. Aut.tria liesitjiNHl, Ger- 
many drew back. Turkey, wliicli in ils cjuality ofSni^t'raiii 
had boon also jippcalod to, doolarcd that iteuuld not .^eo an}'- 
practical remcily except tho siipprcMsion of trial by jury, 
and the Roumanuiu ^Ministry adroitly asked Lord ( fiiwvu.r.n 
whether this eouccssion wouhl suit tho views of England ; 
to which Lord Giunvilijo reified, like fi Ixjhl Ih’iton, that 
nothing could bo propo.scd ivliieh ho should (li>lik(‘ more. 
He mildly suggested that Jews siionld sit on pn-ies ; luit the 
Roumanianfl said this was (|uit(' out of iho rpu‘5'lij)n, and so 
tho matter dropped. Diphimaey did unldiing ^shatovur for 
tho Jews, except that it rnitigatcnl for a Lime .no en)[)l')y- 
raonl of persecution on a lar'4:o scale find by open riots. 
Eoar of scjindal impelled the Go\ eminent to some sort of 
aotivily. Jlut this is tho very most that can be said, ami 
at last the Jews informed the Consuls-General that tlioy 
thought they should be betlei* oil' if I'oreigii Gos enimouL-; 
did not into iTo re on their behalf. They laid indeed one 
most siiignlar ehampioii. Tho Ujiited States had thought 
lit to mark their zeal iii the cjiuse of hnmaniiy by fip[)oint- 
ing ns their Consul at Bucliarest an Aiinn’ieari Jew, aud 
this Jew >vas a Jew of a very famous l:ind. lie claimed a 
sort of supremo mis.sioii to drag fill the grlevjinco.s of tho 
Jews to light, to li.sten to every tale any Jew would tell him, 
to thunder his wi*ath at the Govcrninenl, and to w'ago a 
war with Roumanians in general. Tho coiiseguenee wa.s that, 
as tho English Yict?-Consul wrote to .Lord Gu wvii.nn, 
1 ?EIX 0 TI(» now goes about armed with a bowu'-knife 
** and a revolver, aud Lbreatoiis to use them on tlu*. v^ ry 
“ lirst occasion.” Si vis juicctn 'jiant appears to 

liavo been tho motto of this remarkable dipluinalisL 

So far as ibo Roumanians and Servians conde.scend lo I 
OXCUBO themselves, their excuse is that it i.s really (pdto 
impossible nob to hate the Jews. They arc so incivdddy 
fdtby and misty, they nourish such hui riblo diseases in 
their disgusting dwellings, they are either so rich through 
their vilo commenual arts that honest Chrl.'.tiaii traders 
must loatho them, or they are so wretchtdly poor that it is 
distressing to think they bhould be alive. Tho pre- 
^ cautions taken against these objectionable erealure.s are tho 
following : — They arc not allowed to hold hou.ses or land, 
they are not allowed to live in the country, they are 
not alipwod to sell spirits. No foreign Je'vs am 
permitted to como into the country, luile.ss they can 
distinctly provo tliat they arc so well otl* that it would bo 
quite monstrouB to turn them away. No Roumanian pro- 
tends that Sir Mobfs Montefioke or Baron Rotiisciiild ought 
to be tuniod hack at tho frontier, although ihore are 
Roumanians who assert that tho authorities would be cpiito 
justified in sending away* Jews even of this class, if 
theyjfthought fit. At ono time the bright idea struck tho 
Roumanians that something more might be done than liad 
ever l:)ecn done before. Wliat if tho Jews were turned 
bag tvnd baggage out of Roumania? This would solve 
©very difficulty. Tho groat question \vaa where to send 
« them* Tho experiraont did not soem very promising if 
tried on Austria or Russia ; bub there was no knowing 
what the Turks woulABtaud, and so it was decided to try 


Ttirkoy. But even Turkey was to bo tre^d with Q6me 
respect, and therefore tbp batch of Jews selected as the 
])ioneers of their nation wore not landed on ibe 
Turkish mainland, but on an island oomposed 
dhsively of mud, not far from tho Turkish shore^ 
There the Jews wore loft to take thoir ohancOi 
and when tliey were discovered by tho Turks they were 
simply takou back to tbc Roumanian shore. The Tafka 
hfid enough bag and baggage of their own, and did not 
want any addition. To avoid oompUcaliona with the 
UouHuiiuan mob which was watching tho proceeding, tho / 
Turks did not go quite up to tlio oppo.'^ito shore, hut 
slatioiiod thcmiselvcs near it, and made tho Jewfl leap into 
the water. 'I’wo were drowned, although the rest gotbff 
with their lives ; m that at loast tlio Roumanians had not 
had all their trouble for nothing, but succeeded in reducing 
the number ot‘ Roumanian Jews by two; and even a couple 
of Jews loss in tlio country seemed something to bc thankful 
for. But tlio .lows are tho most tenacious people in tho 
wliole world, and not oven persecution can keep them 
v/liol!y down, ^fhey are not allowed to soil spirits, but they 
do sell them. They somehow manage to keep possession 
of tlieir l>elov(;d stores, wliero they retail alcohol, blended, 
as it is popularly said, with vitriol. Mr. Vivian, who until 
reeontly wa.s tho English Consul-Goncral at Bucharest, was 
so .struck with this curious fact that lie made a tour 
of personal iuvi‘stigatiou to inquiro into its causes. 
'Pile conclusion to winch ho came wjis that tho .fows kept 
the spirit-stores for the simple reason that the Christians 
iMue too blupid to nuderstjmd how to keep them. Tho 
Je'ws have t hut inborn superiority over their persecutors 
which tils tlieiii to keep a very low public house — a flight 
of genius too high for the noblo Roumanian with bis 
gujiiimtcMl indiqieiidcnce ami bis enlightened religion. 
'I'lie Jcw.i arc no doubt vmy dirty and very disagiTcablo, 
but tiicy are ele\eivr than the Roumanians and tlio 
S^Tviaii'S and far more industrious. This is the simple 
R' eivt of their .Rull’(‘nugs. They are hated just as a lout of 
a b<»y wliuoc uioslcoatis smeared with grease, who plays 
at no game; and joins in no eonversaf.ion, but who gets to 
I ho (op of luhela.'.'^, is hated f;l .school. Tho Roumanians and 
Srrviaiis at onci; despise and fear tho Jews, They can 
ncii her do with tluun nor without them. There ure thus 
lulls and cim’.soh in tho perseeiitioTt. Loathsome as the Jews 
may be, yet men who bavo a naluiMl thirst for a mixture 
of .spirits and vitriol would rather have it from a Jew store 
than not ha\o it at ail. The Jew lives on sullhranco. Sud- 
d(‘jily some one is more vexed witli his prosperity than 
cheered l)y his liquor, and the Jew is denounced, sold up, 
and ruined. '^Phcii he or some other Jew begins again, and 
Sfi the life of Jews in Roumauia ['as.ses away — one of tho 
sadvlest and ino.st forlorn lives, as it would Bcem, lived by 
any of tlio cliildreii of men. 


THE OLYBI: SIIIPBUILBERS’ LOCK-OUT. 

A t a time like tho pi'cseut, w’hoii tho industrial prospects 
of tho country are so gloomy, aud there is so much 
uncertainty and anxiety as to the future, such an event as 
tho loek-out of the shipbuilders on the Clyde is a most 
uid'ovtuuato aggravation of the general distress. This dis- 
pfision of labour began to be partially caiTicd out on 
>Salurday Insl, witli the effect of throwing 10,000 men at 
once out of employment ; and, if a settlement is not imme- 
diately come to, the total number will probably amount to , 
from -'5,000 to 30,000, involving a loss of not less tlian^,^ 
50,000/. weekly lu wages, to say nothing of tho conBequonb 
hard.diips inflietod on the fumilie.s of tho workmen and 
on the shopkeepers of tho district. Nor is oven this the 
limit of the iiiqamding evil; for, apart from tho waste of 
re.'iourees in tho meantime, tho complete stoppage of the 
bhipbuiidiiig business may drive tho trade away from the 
rivur, whicli, it will bo remembered, was the result of a 
similar btnko somo years ago on tho Tbamos. Under 
such cireu instances, the lock-out is obviously a calamity of 
the first inagnilnde, as bad in its way as a famine or an 
epidemic, 'i'he Trade-Unionists, of course, are raising an 
outcry against what they consider a tymnnioal outrage on 
their supposed liberty to annoy and paralyse their employers 
without being exposed to reprisals; but in cases of*tW$ 
kind the question always is, who, in the main, are to blame P 
For the lock-out in itself the employers immediately 
respoupiblo ; but it is only fair to assume that they have 
j not taken so gmve a step without careful consideration; 
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tttid MO tilao aniatled to plead lihat it is an act of self, 
defoaoe into trhjch they have been forced by the oondnet 1 
of thehr men. Soma time ago there was a general com^ 
bination of the sbipwriglite, riveters, and other classca of 
ahibbttiMing oporatives on tho Clyde— whose working 
honm are only iiHy-on© a week, while on the Tyne and in 
most English ports they aro filty-four— for the purpose of 
demandingan incroasoof wages wliich, in ono way oranothor, 
would have amounted, it is said, to nearly tiflccu per coat, 
on tho current rate. Tho trade was then in a depn's^ed 
condition, with no likelihood of early improvement; and 
most people will think that the agitation occurred at a 
singularly inopportune moment. Tins was, at any rate, 
tho view which tho employers took, and they at oncu gave 
notice that they were resolved to resist such demands to 
the utmost, as it was quite out of their power, in tho then 
state of tho markets, to agree to them except at a dead 
Joss* Thereupon tho ironworking section of tho opora- 
tives quietly went on with their wm’k on iho cxibting 
terms; but tho shipwrights, after asking to bo allowed to 
examine the books of tho firms witli which they weio cotf- 
nected in order to ascertain their pi ccihO finaiu'ial condi- 
tion, wliioh was of coinso refused, stiuck lu a body. 
Although, however, the strike m itself was eon fined to tho 
Glasgow shipwrights, it w^as evident that all sections of tho 
trade, though continuing to work, wcic piucticiili} siip- 
poiting it. 

The operatives uf tho Clyde yard<, in ficl, -ulnptcd the 
trictios which had foniurl^V been tric<^l, n(>L with ^’uevess, • 
by th(‘ Welsh minevs~th.it is, to attack the piopiitlnrs in 
detail by shikes in particular cm cs, whde tlie gt ncial body , 
of men drew their y/age.s as usual aiul a>sisie(l those on j 
strike, whom they recognized jis 1i tlu ir battle. Tho ' 

emplo}tr.s naturally objected to Ije dc.ilt with iU this pitce- | 
meal fashion} and felt the iicoe.ssity td' couibnnn for jomt 
[irotection. The piT.sttib lotk-out no ooubt aliccta in its 
operation a large body (d’lneii w ho <ire w'illiir; for \ he [M( >( nt 
to work on the ru.istcrs’ tc]ms,aind w’lio comjikaii that they 
aic very unfairly trcatc’d in having to si.llcr wiUi tho * 
strikers, ft docs not lequire much lefli ction, Iuhncw r, t<i 
w e lliiit, how’cver grievous a lock-out nuiy be in b(»inc of its 1 
< lh‘Cts, it is practically brought about by the men tin rn- j 
‘I Ives, and that tliey liave it in their ]iower to s.uo thern- 
‘ IvcK from it. Tlicgiound on wdjich the employers proless ' 
to have acted is that tho sliipwiight'i’ alnko was only tho 
btgininng of a combined moveiiunt against thcmsclvcH, 
und that it vvn.s noctssary to put a .stop to thc''e const«uitly ' 
.('earring agnations for advanced wages, which placed 
l’os( ngalii.st whom they were diiecled in a very dns- 
. dvaiitageous po.silioii, both from the unceitainty wliich ' 
was thus inquiited to tlie fulfilment of contracts and 1 
the increasing exjicnso of their arrangements with their 
hands. Hciico liny deiermiiasl to mako a .sl.'ind at • 
<uice, and the lock-out was applh d not merely to tho I 
(Jli^govv shipw right jj, but to the whole body of workmen ' 
t'ligMged in tlio dilferent branchc.s (»f sbiphuilding along 
tho Clyde. This was certainly a very .sweeping measure, 
and its conscfpiences aro for the time deplorable ; but it is 
jiossible that it is only by a decisive proceeding of this kind 
tiiat iho difficulties out of which these strikes and lock-outs 
arise can be met. In otlier words, lock-outs are tho direct 
und unavcidablo results of strike^i. 

Tliis system of warfare, barbarous as it may scorn, is 
jnfortunatoly now an old story; and, though it iniglit no 
dOnbt be conducted with greater modci-ation and reamm- 
ablcness on both sides, there is at pre.'^ent no ajiparent 
probability of a more satisfactory sub.stjluto being dis- 
covei’od. It is natural and inevitable that there bhonid 
always be a certain element of conflict in tho relations 
between the employers and tho employed. Each sido 
has a perfect right to mako its own terms, and in all 
branches of industry there is tho same struggle. Among 
most classes of the community, however, people have tho 
good sen?© to take what they can get, oven though not 
satisfied with it, or else to seek some other employment. 
Strikes are never heard of among clerks or shopmen. It 
is the lal>ouring class alone who imagine that they have 
a right to settle their wages for themselves, or else 
to kavb off work alfcogether j and there cannot be a 
more ahort-sightod and foolish idea. It is no doabt 
in a .certain degree a loss to an employer nvlio has oostly 
mkohinery to usd to have it brought to a atand^atill 
for want of labour $ but hia capital remains, and he 
' can invest it^ in oth^r ways. As a rule, a mechanio 
has onlf his labour fSr capital and if he puts his hands 


in his pockets and refuses if) work, ho losos it altogether 
while ho maintains this attitude. It is often said, and 
in theory it is true, that co-operation is the proper resource 
for workmen who quarinl with their employers ; but tiie 
experience of this sybtem shows lliat in carrying it ool 
brains and business capacity are at least as iudispcnsahlo 
as physical power, and aro entitled to adequate remnnera> 
tion ; and thus tho old difficulty continually arisos. 

Of cour^o this i.9 all very stale and threadbare talk, 
and is familiar to every one, but it is not the less true ; 
and, thongli tliere aro unquestionably not a fow employers 
who aro too bard and grasping, just as there aro laboor^s 
who aro too greedy in their own way, it is on the side 
of tho men that the most conapicnou.s ignornneo and 
bluTuh'riiig aio u.sually displayed. The leading principles 
on which tho Trade- Unions usually act are essentially 
false and mischiovon‘3, whatever may bo their effect in 
particular cases. When tlio markets are good and steady, 
it is natural that woiking men fihould cxpecc to have 
tlicir sbaic of this profitable slate of things; and, nndcr 
such circiimbt.anct‘s, they aro generally able to get it. Bat, 
on iho other hand, there arc b.ad times when tho em- 
ployers aro pinched, and when the men also must expect 
to bo not .so well off'. The idc.i that wages aro always to bo 
ki'pt up to a certain fioint or even to advance, irrcspiectively 
of thn gciu'i.al condition of the trade and tho way in which 
tho vvoiknun do their work, is a pure delusion ; yet this is 
practic.illy what tho 'fradc- Unions have been tr)iiig to carry 
out. Tho gif.Lt aim of thcio organizations is by aititicial 
and arbitrary ruh'S to multiply as far as possible tho 
number of pt'opio who arc engaged on any picco of 
woilv, to ecpiali/c tho pay wiliiuut regard to relative 
skill or hcaicbt industry, to Bhorten hours, to check 
‘prodnctiun, and at fill hazards to raise w^agea. Accord- 
ing to a calciilatiim winch has lately boon made, the 
iiunibcp of mtn cmplo'^cd iu the coal-mines increased 
between iSot and 1875 cent., while tho output 

only increased by 5 | per cent., tho causo being that it 
has been systematically kept down by the miners, who how 
tin 11 out } i a ly, on an average, only 2 p; tons per man as com- 
pared witJi 305 tuns 111 foi incr }cai.s, thus reduriiig the value 
of i. ich man’s strvito. Tlu 10 Las also been a steady 
eff’ui t to shorten hours of wuik, and to put down piece- 
woik, as sffui cling a Uir e.stiinatu of a w(»rkman\s value to 
ins employ er. Tn the present uisUnco ot tljo (jlydo ship- 
buildei.s, tho Imhisinui lit 1 nr, tlio organ of tlio Trade- 
Uniouit>ts, < haiges the cnip](»\cis with trying “ to biingon 
‘‘ a gciicifil fight lor the puijioso of winning back long 
“ hours and tho lowest pos ,iblo w'ages,’’ and asserts that 
“ the men cannot ])ermanoiitly accept conditioiiB of work 
“and life that Uuy have been turced into during a deep 
“ deprcbsicuv of trade, and therofuro defeat now only 
“makes future wavkuo nfccsaary and certain.’* Tho 
answer to tbi.s is obviously that wages must corre- 
spond to tho lluc tuiition of maikcts, and that, while the 
nuirkels are depressed, working- laeii must be content with 
lc,s.s than ill prosporuns tiiiu's, on actiount of the dimiuished 
demand fur their labour aiul its i educed money value. Iu 
the Fame paper wo find illui-tratiuna of this unreason- 
able temper in other trades. “ Tho miners of Lancasjbirp 
“ and Chcsliiro,** wo leain, “have resolved to oppose tho 
“ action of tho masters in tlic threatened reduction of ten 
“ per cent, in wages,” and to “ support tho men on strike 
“ to tho be.st of tbeir ability,” The nut and bolt makers of 
Iho Midland couutie.s also claim to retain the wages, of 
good years iu tlicprcbjnt days of uttir di'preasion ; and tho 
IJrom.sgrovo naiJraa]*.erB aro Of^ually blind to tbo cirenm- 
.stances of tho day, and- have “ unanimously resolved px)t 
“ to take out thu iron at a reduction,'* and “ processions 
“ of millers parade tho town, binging hymns and IqudJy 
“ cheering, as if the battle wore already ovor.’* Iu a 
report to tlio Ironfounders Society the Secretary says : — 
“ Wo aro sorry to say that labour appe.ars to be at a dis- 
“ count all over iho civilized world, and il\is is not bocause 
“ it is not required, but simply because its products 
“ are not equitably dibtributed. Tho millionaire^ 
“ get the lion^s sliaro, and it may bo truly said, 
“ ‘ Unto him that hath it shall bo given, but unto 
“ ' him that hath not it shall bo taken away.’ ** fere, again, 
it is clear that tho depression must necessarily affect diode- 
mandfor labour, and that its price must go down, employers 
being subject to similar conditions. The Scotch miuers^ too, 
want an advance of five x.)cr cent. down,^]and another five 
nor cent, in July* Yet all the time the coal and iron trades 
[avevei;^ sdSuch deoliilod, the lock-out on 
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if fhf? k J pol»iiool factions ; but it would haro boon otiwm 
j-rt* ^^^^^Gsorted to arms for the sctUement ofdomoatki 
uinerencea in the presenco of a common and formidable 
enomy. Ifc is only known that the payment of taxes to the 
Government was in gome districts reluBod ; and there can 
JO iittlo doubt that the country was approaching to a state 
ol anarchy. 'J’he petty war of last year produced op 
cu'aiua a now danger by disclosing the want of warlike 
aptitude among a race hitherto remarkable for bravery. 

I or some unexplained reason the Transvaal 
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THE TRANSVAAL ANNKXATION. 

S IR BARTLE FRERE’S Report lo Lord Cauxarvon 
on the anuuxation of <ha Trrinsva«il almost too good 
to be true. The Govi itNOit of llu* Ca]»o has acarerly h«nl 
time to ascertain that the /^leat luajonly of the Bocim 
welcome the change ; and it is not a Jit lie surprising that 
an able vctoian m administration should announoo in 
the sentitrientul stylo of a playbill that, as the troops crossed 
the frontier, “ along the luio of the route every where the 
“ Boers, the spcctiilors, and the pleased oiVirials ollor their 
“ sorvicoB.” According to another, and perhajis more accu- 
rate, version, the Bpeclators \veri‘ plea>i'(l, and iho oiHcials 
simply ottered tlicir servics s. Probably that part of the 
population which was diaeonU'litcd stayed at homo 
when the troops of the annexing PoAor approached. 
It may bo hoped that tbo pleased otlicials are not a 
snfticiently nunierons body to impose <i l (‘uvy charge on 
the finances of the now colony for or ptnsions 

Sir Tnii-OriiiLUS SiiLi'siONr, when he delci mined on anne\a- 
tioii, was too cautious to rely ou the sympathy ut the 
Boors or of the pleased otticials. On the conliary, ho 
adminigicred a caution totlio.so whomiglit offer opposition, 
armod or otherwise, to tlio change. Jn the address which 
accompanied the Proclamation he .said, “ I know the 
“ feelings of those who aio against it as well as of those 
“ who are for it. To the foi-mer of those tw’o classics I have 
“ to say that, aa sensible and thinking people, it is }our 
“duty as well as mine to repiess unavailing sentiments, 

“ and to look facts fully in the face.” Thtro may bo 
reason to hope that the Dutch inhabitauls of the Transvaal 
will in course of time reeogniyo the advantage of reunion 
with the English Colonicb. In the meantime it seems 
useless and undignified to describe their satisfaction in 
langaago which might have been copied from a Rnssian 
bulletin announcing a fresh conquest in Asia Minor. 
There is at present little ditferenco of coiijcrtuial opinion 
as to iho expediency of superseding the local (Government *, 
bat it is not the less to bo regretted that the annexation 
was accomplished by a display of force. The experiment 
of a plebiscite or popular vote, as it was formerly practised 
under the French Empire, would liavo been at once 
hypocritical and uncertain in its results; but there was 
some advantage in a fiction which disguised the real 
operation of irresistible force. The perfect liberty of 
spoeoh and writing which must prevail under English 
administration will offer abundant opportunities for the 
expression of future discontent. Patriots will not soon 
bo tired of protesting against the validity of compulsory 
aUe^nce. 

ffir Tiieophilus Shepstose’s Proclamation is a vigorous 
and argumentative State paper. With sound judgment 
tho Commissioner dwells almost exclusively on the reasons 
which render annexation necessary for tho safely of tho 
Transvaal itself. The interest of iho neighbouring commu- 
nities in preventing a native war is, for tho most part, 
Tathor implied than expressed. The Dutch farmers are 
reminded that of late years their Republic has been grow- 
ing weaker, while the power of tho natives has increased 
in a still larger proportion. The local Government has 
been unable to extend its pTotoction to some of the border 
districts, and cousdquently the settlers have been compelled 
to hold their ^nds by the tenure of paying a kind of 
tribute to native Ohiofs. Some surprise will be excited by 
th^ statement that the people of the Transvaal were exposed 
'to th^ danger not only of external but of dvil war. Itmay 


the Transvaal voluntevf^rs 
and inefficient in tho field, and the 
succoss^^ww obtained by tho aid of native hIHah 

to.,, • 

enemy was patched up for *< 

known that hostiliticB were -4 “0 

“ Srcocot'Ni war, with its consequences and ill effects, dis- 
“ closed for the first time to tho native Powers outside the 
“ Republic, from tiio Zambesi to the Capo, the great change 
“ which hud taken place in the relative strength of the white 
“ and tho black races; thus at once shaking tbo prestige 
“ of the white man in South Africa, and placing every 
“ Enropean community in peril.** If the facts are accurately 
stated, the measure of annexation scemB to bo morolly and 
politically justillod ; but it is greatly to bo regretted that 
tlio.so who were exposed to tho most imminent danger 
cdiild not bo convinced in timoof tbo disadvantiigo of their 
isolated position. 

Sir Till OPIUM'S Siiepsione’s first administrative measure 
scorns likely to bo popular, though it may perhaps lead to 
ulterior embarrassment. Tbo previous Government had 
imposed a war tax on the people, and had threatened to 
distrain on the Y)ro})erty of those who failed to pay the 
impost. Tho Administrator has of his own authority sus- 
pended the levy “ until, with the assistauco Of tho people, 

“ some more acceptable plan can bo devised.’* Payments 
already made aro to bo allowed as a set-off against 
fulnro taxe.s. Tho English Government has apparently 
undertaken for tho present tho defence of the new colony ; 
and tho farmers will thoreforo enjoy tho advantage 
ofoxeniplion both fiom pecuniary contribution and from 
peisonal service. There is reason to hope that tho obligation 
of defending tlio Transvaal will not bo onerous. Tho native 
chiefs are not wanting in political intelligence, and they 
:xre by this time aware that an attack on an English 
possession would be resisted both by the other colonies and 
by tbo Imperial Government. They will bo secured against 
the ciicrf^aeliTnents and violence of borderers who have up 
to this time been practically uncontrolled and irresponsible. 
The withdrawal of provocation will coincide with tho iu- 
creasod danger of any attempt at revenge. It is believed 
that tbo Kallir tribes in the Transvaal territory are less 
warlike and less aggressive than tho Zulus of Natal, who 
have lately shown a restless disposition. The natives in 
tho neighbourhood of the Capo have been accustomed to 
equitable treatment, and they have also a salutary appre- 
ciation of the power of the colonists. In Natal the native 
cliicfs, notwithstanding their great numerical suporibrity 
of force, have been deterred from hostile measures by tho 
prudent vigilance of Sir THEoruHiUS Shepstonb and his 
colleagues. In tho Transvaal they will honceforib have to 
deal with a Government which they have learned to respect 
and fear. If peace is permanently maintained, the moro 
intelligent Dutch inhabitants can scarcely fail to acknaw- 
lodgo tho advantages of annexation. 

Sir Theophilus Shepstone had, before he adopted a 
decisive measure, taken the precaution of oommanioating 
with tho KafQr chief who was last year at war with tho 
Transvaal. It waa ascertained that the supposed treaty of 
peace w'as not regarded as binding, and that fresh hostilities 
would immediately recommence. On a balance of incon- 
venience, Lord Oaenabvon’s agent thought it better to anti- 
cipate tho war than to wait for the application for aid 
wliich must almost ceriainl;y' have ensued. Any terms 
which seemed expedient mi^ht have been imposed as 
conditions of assistance ; but it might not hare Imn * easy 
to terminate a war which had once begun. It is significant 
of tho state of affairs that the annexation is generally regarded 
as complete and final, although Sir THBOruitus 8HBPSY0XB*a 
authority is onW prorisionaL In point of form the Secbbyaby 
of State may at his pleasure treat the arrengemani as tempo- 
rary, and restore independence to the Transvaal os mn as 
the immediate danger has passed over $ bnt there is little 
ebanoo of the adoption of a course which would be incon- 
sistent witli Lord The language 
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which ho \m used both in his spccohos and hia deapatohea 
oxpToasaa a conviction that all the civilized ootnmunifcios in 
South Africa ought as for as possible to be united. Hia 
instmotione to Sir Tueophilus Shkpstonb would not have 
provided for the case of forcible annexation of the Trans- 
vaal unless such a measure had seemed to be permanently 
expedient. At homo the Colonial Secretary has no oppo- 
sition to apprehend. Both Lord Cardwell and Lord 
Kimberley concur in a policy which is entirely consistent 
with the doctrines which they maintained when they were 
in'uffioe. There can bo little doubt that, whatever course 
may be adopted by the Ministers at Capo Town, the 
annexation of the Transvaal will bo popular among the 
South African colonists. The oxistenco of neighbouring 
independent States involves the possibility of commercial 
exclusion, of political rivalry, and perhaps of war. When 
one of the Dutch Republics is already subjected to English 
supremacy, there is perhaps a better chance of including 
the Orange Free State m a South African Federation. 
Even the native tribes, if they understood their own best 
interests, would welcome an arrangement which renders 
war more formidable, and therefore less probable. Tlio 
only drawback is tho forcible method of annexation, which 
will probably long be resented as a grievance. 


THE OATTI.E PLAGUE AND FOREIGN MEAT. 

\ 1 C 7 HILE tho Select Committee on tho Cattle Plague 
W are resting from their labours, it may bo useful to 
re-state tho argument in favonr of prohibiting the impor- 
taiiou of live cattle from the Continent. Unfortunately 
the question lias come to bo regarded as a contc.sfc of irre- 
concilable interests; whereas, if it coTihl bo looked at 
without prejudice, it would bo seen that in tho long run 
the interests of everybody concerned arc substantially idoii- 
tical. There are two classes of persons whom legislation on 
the cattle plague will affect — tho breeders of cattle and tho 
caters of meat. It is alleged on behalf of tho former that 
tho cattle plague may at any moment break out among 
their stock, and that, though tho compon.satioii paid for iho 
cattle destroyed in conscqiionco of such an outbreak may 
preserve them from absolute ruin, it does nut protect them 
against heavy loss. They say, furtlier, that this loss can 
invariably be traced in the last resort to the importation 
of cattle from abroad. Tho cattle plague is not an indige- 
nous disease ; it is always communicated to English 
herds by some infected stranger. More than this, 
they contend that tho public tlicmsolves sufTer largely 
from this sarao cause. Cattlo cannot bo compulsorily 
slaughtered without regard to tho condition they aro in or 
the demand that there may bo for them, without a very 
considerable rise in tho price of meat. Of the supply 
which in a normal state of things would bo sent to market 
at regular intervals, part never gets to market at all, while 
part is hurried thither all at once. Nor is this tho only 
loss the community has to bear. The compensation paid to 
tho owners of the slaughtered cattle bos to corue out of tho 
ublic purse, and it is impossible to avoid paying it, 
eoause without it there would be no certainty that the 
infected beasts would be slanghtered and the progress of 
the disease checked. To all this it is answered on behalf 
of the public that the farmers must not bo taken os jadgas 
in their own cause. It would not be enough for this pur- 
pose to forbid importation of cattlo after an attack of 
cattle plague has broken out When once the mischief has 
found its waj^ into the country, a great deal of loss may 
have to be incurred before it can be hnally stamped out, 
and the declared object of the farmer is to make any 
future outbreak impossible. The buyer of moat, there- 
fore, will be in the position of the buyer of bread* in 
the ^ys of the uom-laws. Tho supply of home- 
grown food will bo excellent in quality and abundant 
in amonnt, but it will bo entirely in the bands of the 
raisers of cattle. There will be no competition from 
abroad, and consequently nothing to prevent prices from 
being, maintained at any level which the st^k-farmeitt 
€bo<^. This will especially be felt in London, where 
foreign cattle are chiefly sold. There will be no scarcity 
of mm for those who can afford to pay tbe prices asked ; 
but, inasmuch as cattle brought from tho grazing countios 
win have to travel by more expensive modes of carrier 
^an libe oaitlo brought >}r sea^ these prices will^even 

it j, to 
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preftonce of foreign competition. From the oo]e8umer*e 

f oint of view, oven disease is preferable to prohibition, 
lisease comos by his and starts, and the discomforts of a 
year of scarcity may be compensated by tho comforts of 
several years of plenty ; but tne effects of prohibition are 
continuous. 

Those aro pretty much tho arguments used on each sido, 
and when first tho cattle plague appeared in this country 
there was certainly something to be said for the consumers’ 
view of tho question. On the whole, we think that 
it was a wrong view, because it left out of sight 
tho very small proportion of cattle that comes iVom 
abroad, and the immensely prepondemting proportion that 
is bred at homo. With free trade in cattle the amount of 
foreign meat eaten in this coontry is not more than from 
5 to 7 per cent, of the whole quantity consumed. Conse- 
quently tho competition among the sellers at home has a 
very much greater influenco in detonniuing tho price of 
meat than the competition between Lome sellers and foreign 
sellers. Tho position of the farmer under tho Corn-laws 
was a dilTcrent one from that which ho would hold if tho 
importation of cattle were forbidden. Ho could not grow 
as much wheat as cxperienco has shown the country was 
able to consume, but he is able to breed as much meat as 
the country is able to consume. If English wheat bad 
been liable to a disease brought from abroad, it would still 
liavo been to tho interest of the consumer to abolish tho 
duty on corn, llo would have had less home-grown bread 
to eat whenever the wheat crop failed from disease, but 
then the deticioncy would have been made good from 
abroad. But, supposing the supply of cattle to fail from 
disease, tbo deficiency could not be made good from abroad. 
The obvious inforenco from this distinction is that the con- 
sumer is directly concerned with the health of home-grown 
cattle. He cannot replace them at his pleasure when they 
aro destroyed ; at any rate lu) can only do bo at a cost 
which wonldi raise prices to a higher level than tiiat which 
tliey would reach under a system of prohibition. If free- 
trade only brings us 5 per cent, of onr meat, tbe health of 
tbe 95 per cent, which is grown at homo is of moto 
importance than the unrestricted import of tho fractional 
balance. Still tbo influence on prices of tbo wii lidmwal 
of a part of the ordinary supply is Bomotimes out of all 
proportion to the amount withdrawn ; and when first tho 
cattlo pluguc iippc.ared, tbo consumer might liavo used this 
fact as a reason for preferring tbo risk of disease involved 
in tho continu.anco of importation to the risk of high prices 
involved in the prohibition of importation. Tho ehoico 
might have been a mistake, but it would not have been 
altogether unreasonable. 

All reasotting, however, which is based on tho identity 
between tho prohibition of tho importation of cattle and tho 
prohibition of tho importation of meat has been upset by 
tho recent improvements in tho arrangerticnta made for 
the transport of carcases. There is every probability that, in 
the ordinary course of events, tho importation of cattle will bo 
superseded by tho importation of meat as soon as tho traders 
at present concerned in the former trallic have had time to 
transfer their capital to tho latter, or as soon as other 
traders have brought new capital to new undertakings, 
Tho recent arrivals of American beef have made this clear. 
There are many qualifying considern! nis to bo taken into 
account when speculating on the inlluciice which this 
particular import will have on tlio English meat supply ; 
but none of these aficct tho fact that fresh meat can bo 
brought from America and sold in London at a cheaper 
rate than meat killed in England. There may ho doubts as 
to the quality of tho meat, and doubts as to the extent of the 
supply. But thedoubts as to the quality relate to the breeding 
of the cattlo, not to tho mode of carrying the carcases ; and 
thedoubts os to tho supply relate to tbe possible increase 
of tbe home demand in tho United States, or to the pos- 
sible competition of more profitable ways of employing 
capital. Given that foreign-grown moat can be iutrodaced 
into this country, and bo sold at a price which will nay 
the foreign growers, there is no longer any advantage lii 
introducing it alive rather than dead. If it is possible to 
bring dead meat by ship from America, there are other 
Countried from which it can bo brought in tho same 
way and in a shorter time. If it is olyecied that a great 
deal of our foreign meat supply comes from inland 
grazing grounds, and that to slaughter it at hoifieand tlnm 
send it to England wiU involve carriage by railway as well 
^prisgo by: seai and that the fbVmet' is mneb the mom , 
[ i^nswer ia. t h$l there will be no iqoro need to 
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bring doad cattle by train tlian thcro now is to bring live girliuh years, and had her round of daneos, fiirtetions, country 
Ottttlo. The foreign cattle which coitio to England from visits, and proposals, before she has a cbanco of discovoriog that 
Rotterdam Or Hamburg must first get to Ilottordam or she too has a mind, and likes to read hirttory, or philosophy, m 
H amburg. It ia not proposocl to make any cl.augo in tho «**^«icnmtics ns the ease may l>e. 3 ^>y the tuno the di^very la 

n int.Unv ini* tlirtaA the hIow hatllo of frcodoui bss rLso probably been won. 

whi ^ mattor io thoso rpj^^ desi)otism of father or of brothers 1 ms Wn fought down, 

whobre^l thorn and consign ihom to these portfl to con- ^ 

aiaor, Ihc change in tho method of transit to Enghiud and random pm of remoDBtmrife, and wonder what Matilda will 
only takes effect when tho cattio have reached tho port do next. Matilda, feclinir that the time is short, malces nrogresa 
of embarkation. The new .system soys to tho owner of a with dcapemto energy, and her whole being is absorbed in ner new 
herd of cattio standing on the quay at lioLterdnrn — Spare }*«n‘Huit.s. Nothing can be morn disagrreable to the old friends of 
yourself the trouble of jiutiiiigall these lieasts on boavtlHhip intellectual womini. They soon notice that she takes no jn- 
With tho certainty that sorno of them will dio from tl.o .siilihr- their convemtion ubmit the/ir neighbour’ incomes and 

inga they experience on the passage, and that tlie valuo of esteem she ' 

o.!-' -11 u I 1 f ^ IT iu ch’rsnotganMnthntofint'nintciostcdjnthesamopnrsuitsasher- 

dlof tbem wd bola^soneclfrorntho^ Have them ,..p. This is not h^emuso they are jealous, ms is foSdly supposed ; 

Slaughtered where they stand, and thoir caicascs shall bo : but bucuuse, wdmn they meet the opposite sox, they WMh '‘to 
carried to England so as to rnsuro tlndr arrival in as good ' forp t tludv Imm-ii knowledgo awhile.” They have a hundred 
condition as though they ore brought alivo to London otli-'r interosts, wliieli eamo to ihem in their youth. Cundforiu 
and then Blaiightorcd. It will be found by degrees that io^mptbii'i, the Pnpi's of iho ItenniKsance, chemistry, or Greek, or 
tho carriage of meat in good eomlilion is a verv miieh or novels, nvts the business ol their working hours, and 

easier problem than tho carriage of cattle in good rondif lou ; ‘‘ ” (ieiimnds that they shall somotimea forgot 

•nd meat uonessufily takes «[. less root,. wl,ei. it, is dead tUa.i ‘ i . 

... rm ^ b. nil i w'oin.'vn IS tf) inMilt her hitlerlv, aiid to “ thiiiK her iiot woith UIk- 

when It IS ah VO. 1 l.e cost ol ^.nyeyiu.ce wdl be less, and » y,, Msrtineau’g pretended dislike 

tho profit to tho soller grcat<-r. Prolmlily, f lie new system of “ shop.” In her sublime conceit, thut worthy woman poaed ua a 
becomes better known, the metliuils at prc.-.ciit cnqiloycd for mihlnss of Iku* subjects, n ml alic waa only vo.\cd when young 
bringing cattle from the interior to Ihc coast will bo found bai-nster*!, mere um/iteiirs, fried to draw her out about educivtion 
to admit of improvement The oxpi nse of carrying dead and the gratifying diminution of crime. Sho soon let thorn know 
moat by railway is so much less than tJio expense of < hat she wus not ns otlmr intelloelunUvoimm, though it is not even 
.carrying live cattio that wo may expc(;t to find an in- «‘>w po.^siblo to guess how h(u- neighb.mrot dinner wiuj to 

.oroasin^dy lar^ror proportion of cattle sKau-htcred at the If f Ristwhood still terrify 

j • 1 i n 1 1 • tho wearv by tlieir zcnl lu sefthou and out ol seasjon. This ardour 

place ot hreoduifr, and earned the.iee o Kngland m vans „r ,i,„ ..na,,:,-! w pn-r.-Hly imlural and excasablo ; but it answers to 
which will bo merely translervcd Irom thoir place on a rail- the ink stains on the tiniiers. Intellectual women, arr/«9 
way-truck t o A t tho annual Imvo disco of safety valvo, an outlet for their pent-np 

Agriculturnl sSdety irililivniats, juil.-ed, but uot otherwise iiserul, 

^“Slffied that coiitv.acts had boon entered into for tho They have fa.l.n.al ou the (•xa.mnation system with a feiwity 

#fwlv direct from the alauffhler-hou.scs of Vientm of tho enjoyment wha U is hkaly to peipl« n much exunnned 
w^ppiy Uirccii Iiom tm. r.,ro of men. W ha) the male student fleems chiefly to pmo 

carcJiBca oi fifty thousand sheep and tlirco for at present is a rcsiulc from exmninations. .\t school he was 

thopsaiid oxen. Iho meat will arrive ri hnglaiid m irom p;is-iijg, ur failing to pasH, into a higher form; and when 

fifty-four to sixty hours from the tinu^ it i ^ hilled. Probibi- tlxi fJnivcrt^iUes }a' gnimhlvs that his valuahlo lime ia 

tion of importation of live cattio lias now bocomo a con- wasted juul hi*! unifjuo power fritlcrcd away by tests derived from 
Burner’s question. Proliibition means speedier arrangements the lumighti'd Ohinusc. To hear « young and illu.strious dun spei'k 
for the iiitrodnetioii into this country of as runeh' foreign of the “ c.xajiiiimtion system,” opu* would think hu was denouncing 
meal a.<t oan Iw disposed of, togoUier with absolulo security *''e luby-r»nnin,u; system, or the coolie system, or cloned fellow- 

atrainst any diminution of the homc.«rown meat supply by g other flagrant abuse. Ho does not know what a 

, 1 X ,11 ^ . Hwcet bi»on papers of questions are to Indies who cannot elsewhero 

reason ol cattio plaijuc. 1 mportiition moans delay m the ,|„,i„fr,,,,„iJt,J,t,;,i.th,.ironinionsaboutthodivorce 8 ofHeMiy Vllfc, 
perfecting ot the arrangemcntH lor tho lUtroduclioTi oitoreigii tho (act icid errors of the Prench at Cre^y, tho origin of trial by 
meat, combined with a eoii.st, ant risk of losing a large part ol^ jurv, and a hundred oilier delightful problems in history, arith- 
tho home-grown meat supply Irem tho cattle plague. If uu.'tic, logic, tuid kindred sciences. J\‘r'^ona whom one would 
• consumers "uuderstuod their own interest, their demands for iialunilly expect to turn llieir knowletlgo and talents to raoro prac- 
the prohibition of importation would bo loo loud and too lical purposes simply revel in passiiig every examimitiou of which 
imnortiniute for the aoveniment or Parliament to resist. Jh-y can hear at evep' local centra coloured on the map of Eiig- 
^ land. Thus institutions which were kiiteuded to te.st the know- 

.. lodiro of the young become a restricted form of publication, in 

which a very gnvat deal of luiowlcdge, clovemcBS, and onthusiasm 
INTI' [ T Yi'TU VI tVOMEN .scalteretl io the wind.s and the waste-paper basket. The zcaUbr 

^ * A -• piissing exauiiniitiobs might bo ascribed by tlio cynical to omuln- 

'fl’lHK question which used (0 ox'ovm^’.o Vrcueli wits, ns to whetluT tioii ; but, as a rule, the results of these cumpetititms are not 
-I ink stains might uot he ihoueht 'iruiiments to a l.ulv’a lingers, j blazoned abroad iu such a way as to please conceit. Bitfldence 
has long ago boei/decided. 1 1 is one (M’ the questions ui which, ns about approar hi iig a liirgiir public, more than love of display, crowds 
British*"llegeliniis am foml of saying, yon cannot answer “ yo.s ” or evamiiuition rooms. It is plain that ihcir popularity indicates ft 
no.” It implies more lliiui is explicitly stiitod, and is settled hy mere moment in tho history of the devotion of women to study, 
the foriuula that wo?non may mad imd write wdthout. neglecting It is provoking to be attacked at a picnic with questions as to 
tho Biiuplc and obvious duty of washing their hands. No one tho date of I’apiap. The deck of a yacht ia not precisely the spot 
exmiclsa man of letters or a philosopher lo go abroad with tho on which Io btart a hunt after the real nature of the Absolute, 
mark of his vocatloii upon him, and to put the problem iu the old 'Iho gcntlem.an who complained that his partner iu the waltz in- 
ahapo was to iusinuHte that literary ladies were less careful than sistod oil “ drawing ” him ns to the relations which may bo pro- 
raoii in their dress and habits. V\'(mii ay grant that this purl jcular Kiinicd to exist between Time aud the Unconditioned had good' 
sneer is out of dale, and yet it does throw light on the great reason to grumble. Comte’s opinions about the characteristics ^ 
cross of intellectual women, and on tho chief Biiare tint be:jots tho urchi lecture of Positivist oatheilrals are too recondite to be 
them. The world has not IovlmI them, nor even Ivlvucdwith dibciwed over soup and fish. At a boat-race ft young man's fftney 
ordinary fairiieia in its judgim'nts of thciu. If women followed does not turn to thoughts about the Stone ago in Egypt, 
tlieir natural instincts, if all tlioir talk was personal, an«l if all Advanced Indies are apt to bring those and similftr matters on to 
their interests lay i 11 their dress, their admirei-H, their rivals, and what novel isto still call the just when one wdMd least expect 
their families, they were sneered at as frivolous aud ramdlc.s.s. And them. It is rather absurd to cany on a conversation in each cir- 
whon they turmxi to the things of tho niiml, they were condemned cumstaiicea in the serious spirit of Socrates and Diotima. And it 
aa prigs, pedant'^, pyvcicusr^, and blue-stockings. The reason of ia difficult to put tho questions by without being accused, when 
these liitter charges is found by the advocaKYS of the fair in the opportunity serves, of superciliousness or rudeness. Every one lias 
leftloiiBV of man. But the real cause in to be discovered in that not in such a juncture the nudtwdty of tho man who explained the 
eagerness of converts which impelled some of tho pr^cieusefi to word “ idea ” to btf the Hussian torm for female idiot. It is not 
bo fts slovenly a» the most grubby old saoavf, and which still urges given to every one, when asked out of season what sort of book 


the home-grown meat supjily from the cattle plague. If 
• cousumei'H uuderatuod their own interest, their demand. s for 
the prohibition of iinportiition would bo too loud and too 
importiniuto for the Gov'crnmont or Parliament to icaist. 


iNTi:[.u:('TirAi. women. 

question which used (o oxovf’i^’.o Vrcnrli wits, ns lo whether 
-I ink atairw might uot ho ihouLiht orniimonta to a l.uly’s lingers, 
has long ago bovii decided. It is one o\' the questions to which, ii.s 
British*"llegelinns are fond of saying, yon c.iiinol answer “yes” or 
"“no.” It implies umro lliiUi is explicitly stated, and is settled by 
the formula that wonmu may inad mid write without, neglecting 
tho Bimple and obvious duty of washing their hands. No one 
exiKHjtfta man of letters or a philosopher lo go abroad with tho 
maik of his vocatloii upon him, and to put the problem iu the old 
shape was to iusiiiUHte that literary ladies w-ne has careful than 
men in their dreBs and h:ibit.s. may grant that this purUcular 
sneer is out of dale, and yet it does throw light on the great 
cross of intelloctiiiil women, and on the chief snare tint besots 
them. The world has not IovlmI them, nor even b-druedwith 
ordinary fairneia in its judgim'nts of them. If women followed 
tlieir natural instineta, ‘if all tlioir talk was persomil, an«l if all 
their interests lay iu their dress, their adiniroi-H, their rivals, and 
their families, they were sneered at as frivolous aud ramdlc.s.s. And 
when they turmxi to the things of tho niiml, they were condomned 
ns prigs, ‘pedant^, prvcicusr^t, and blue-stockings. The reason of 
theao latter charges is found by the iidvocalos of tho fair in the 
jealousy of man. But tho real cause in to be discovered in that 
eagerness of converts which impelled some of the prdcieuBtn to 
bo fts slovenly as the most gnibby old nwavt, and which still urges 


clever women into provoking extremes of intellectual abandon- so-oiid-so is, to reply that it is ft amall pink book. Evcii wbete 
i^ient. the impudenco exists, the brutality aeod not be preient. The 

Ijftdiea seldom take up intellect as a habit of life very early in science of snubbing is ono’Which ought never to be pmetised under 
their career. Their girlhood has, up to tho present enlightened tho temptations to which we have referred. Wemuet twit till 
decade, been pushed even as the girlhood of the most frivolous sister, things find thoir lpvel, till the studies of men ars approaehed by 
They have never had their lime to themselves; but, in the nursery, women early in life, and are gradually assimilatodi bot pounced 
e(d)Qol-roont, and drAwiug-rooui, have been forced to walk in the upon by a sudden effort and made the one absorbing intenest of 
prim paths laid down by early govornesses. French grammar, existence. 

tim p&no, Mw. Markham's England, and a comparative study of The friends of the higher edwsatioft hf women may declare that 
, ths'm^tfdn heights of South America do not awaken, arousci and the pi^ot poaxtion of the eager se^er after fcn^ledge is merely 
' thought. 4 w^oman ha$ gone chzoogh her ] the discommofnetaiive af^^t^^ Time do' indeed 11^ 
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in an age” ie almost the only point about which nil covnproTionsivo 
theoriato are agreed. When they go further th (7 are found to 
differ among themselves as to the precise character of this period ; 
but iera is a certain consonsus of opinion on the sido of the idea 
that we live in an ago of transition, The intellectual woman of 
the moment finds herself det^p in this vale of rapid change, and 
she has to take the consequences of tiio situatiou. But the 
friends of ^e higher education aim at bringing up a sort of young 
ladisB "who shHli be intellectual from the boginning. Tlieir eyes 
will open on the tree of knowledge, even of mathematics and the 
dead languages, at an ago when tneir aunts wore still in the bond 
of the use of the globes, and the gall of olonioutary musical ercr- 
dsea* Thus science, in the eyes of the new gtojcration of girla, 
will have none of the teniptingnesa of the forbidden, the occult, 
the unfamiliar. When the apple is always within reach, and iVcc 
to bo plucked, the apple will no longer be snatched at in 
eeason and out of season. Knowledge will lx* gradually 
assimilated, not greedily devoured. Tliero will be no more 
mistakes about what is essential and what is merely accidental. 
Ixjctures on omne simile will no longer bo crowded by foverish 
takers of exhau.stive notes, Kxaminatioiw will oe.i>?o to bo 
regwded as delightful exeitoiuenta and chnrraing opporl unities of 
display, which the jealousy and 8ellishiit‘S3 of men have too long 
reserved for their private enjoymoTit. When study h<'come,s more 
or less a thing of course among a certain number of women, and 
offers a career, ladies will take the thing wnth as much coolness 
and leisure as public schoolboys and iindergradnati'S do at present. 
In the next generation the position of iutellc,c(ual womon will 
be secured, and the fretfiilness of novelty and of enthiiaiasm will 
have been worn off. 

This is a hopeful and a not improbiihle theory or prophecy. 
Looked at with the eyes of calm approbation, and of friticism 
as nearV as possible impartial, the whole i’*dn*me nUtiwH ono 
or tWf) weak points. It will always ho diinoull to get as many 
side interests into the lives of women who d<nutu themselves 
from youth to study and education as men cngag'Ml in Ihr* samo 
pursuits enjoy. Athletic sports, which arc alwavs either blamrtl 
or praised too much, do some good by div»*rting athuitiou 
from the strain of intellectual ambitions. All the free life and 
adventurous existence of the student keeps tlu^ mind open and 
fresh. It is hard to see how tlnvadvocatos of the higher cmication 
of women propose to Bocure for them advantages of this sort. Their 
^irit of emulation is far keener than ambition among young nion. 
Their concentration is almost febrile. Their very coiU^cientuHisncss 
comes out strongly in their pursuits, and they grudge theiuaolvrs 
every holiday and the most simple plensuroi Too ninch stress 
may he laid on these characteristics by tln'orists wdio expret .a 
learned generation of women to he the mothers of a rneo of turnip- 
headed Englishmen with a native tendency to wat(*r ou the brain. 
Still a survey of the surface at least of tlic whole question seeins 
to show that the learned life is only for a rare woman hero and 
there, peculiarly favoured by circumstances. 'J'liis is a thing tliat 
ladies need not r(.*gret. Tlie meanest oivaturo that li\cs, a spider 
or a toad,^’ said TIazlitt, has its uiato or fellow, but the scholar 
has no mate or fellow.” Not many women ■would choose to be 
scholars with the certainty of this loiKdiuess before them. 


THE GRAND ROPE OF THE CATARACT. 

P EOPJjE who do not mean to take their boats nbovo the First 
Cataract into Nubia go from As-souan to Philic byroad; 
people who oi’e going further remain on board and ayeGD<l the 
river. As there are only five miles between the two place.**, both 
ways are traversed by most tourists, the land road being through 
an interesting valley and past the .ancient quarries ; but the river 
is much more exciting to an ordinary traveller. The archieo- 
logical objects to be seen are few, but there is wild sceuciT, and 
there are wild men, and there ia the grand rope of tlio Oabiract, 
of which he hears at every turn. The boat m no longer under tho 
conduct of its own ofiicers and crew, but i.s hnudod over to a 
deputation from one of the villages on the banli, They all hdong 
to a tribe of professional pilots, and derive their means of liveli- 
hood from their skill in navigating the rapids. It is not easy, 
however, to get away from Assouan. Every difficulty is nisdo by 
the too hoapitable authorities. The channel is narrowor than it 
was last year; your boat is six inches too long or too wide, or tbo 
channel ia wider and your boat too small. There are two boats 
and a steamer before you *, the wind is against you and too 
strong, or it is for you and too weak, or perhaps wanting 
altogether. The grand rope is out of order, or bus been lout. 
On the whole, you delay some ten days, and have leisure 
to write letters, to visit the bazaar, to call on your fellow-travellers, 
to explore the valleys, and perhaps to go to Philao by land on a 
camel or on foot or both, bemre your own summons comes to tempt 
the dark passage and the raj;ing*biUow8< At length you leave the 
nKiortngs under the roclcy side of Elephantine. The boat is ruled 
by a howling crowd of more than half-naked ^frangers, head^ by 
an ancient Arab who may be described heraldically as a salvage 
men, gable ; vested, asure ; and wreathed about the Inows, mgent.” 
^leie is a narrow passage between Elephantine and the eastern 
•hore^ ^h red granite roeks^ every fiat siiffiioe covered wUh 
theleftbandl andontherightlstheimrtheif 


marks of being water-worn, others avo fresh as if broken but 
yesterday. Tho iniaginativo traveller may trace in one, just 
beneath the Homan wall, the form of an elephant rising from the 
river, and may inquire the po.'isibilitv of its having given the com- 
namtlvely modern name to tho island. Higher up, the stream 
18 doited all over with hlack rocks, a little green patch appearing 
hero and there. The hills on your right —that is, on tho wesifcom banic 
— are of drifting 3 'ellow sand, ahno. 3 t to tho water's edge. On tho 
oaBlovn flido there is nothing but granite, aomotimes in great 
boulder.9, heaped up to tho height of two hundred feet, or even 
more, every hill crowned with a domed mosque; sometimes 
rolling dmvn to thti .^hore liko tho track of a great watercourse, 
evf-rv polddti the size of a house. In front, due 80\ith, are tho 
rapids, where green i.sb'ts, frowning rocks, and nnitow-ruahing 
charuiels form a kibyrinth whose intricftcy is not diminiBhod by 
the ruys of a blazing «iin. 'fhough i'lratoathenps thought ho had 
found tho tropic at Syeno, it is really some thirty miles further 
south ; hut half ii degree makes little differenoo in the sun’s height 
at noon, ove(‘pt to nii astronomer. Everything seems to shino — 
oven tho Mind. Tho water ia dazzling; tho rocks are polished, so. 
that they look as if they hfld been coveitjd with blacking and 
vavuishtMl. Tho ancient Egyptians knew that oven syenite may 
he polished with sand and \vatcr. The sailors who buzz wildly 
round tho bunt arc all poli.^hcil, outwardly at least, and look 
like bronze staLm’s newly east. As tho dahabecah runs before a 
strong breuzo towards the rupid.s, it is well to keep m eye ou the 
rocks whicli aro in'arest. The Ihcca of almost all bear some 
hieroglyphic inseriptiou, luoro or less di.stinct according rather to 
the grain of the stono than tho ago of the writing. Some of the 
most ancient carUmche.s aro the clearest. The rocks of Sohayl 
bear many such iiiscviptions, dating b\ck orcartioually beyond tho 
(‘ightet'Hth dynixsty, or liftecii centiirles fit least before our ora, 
'Phon, as now, travollcrs ascended the c:i,tariU*ls, and SoLayl, the 
lirnt island at tho northern end, was saered, L'dio I’hilm, tlio last 
at tlio Bonlhern. 

It U weary work* aacondin?, even to tbo voyatror who has to da 
nothing. The men always leave oil at tho moment when it seems 
as if ono pull mure at tho (Irand Itopo would place tho boat iu 
smooth wat(;r. Tliey go away to tbcir viilage.s and come back no 
more for days togclber. It frequently takes tivc days to traverse* 
the five mil "s between Sycno and Hhilm. If ono day is wot, tha 
scene is nujlunc holy in tho oxtremo. Nile boats a^’o not built ta 
withstand rain. Water poui*9 into Iho cabins at every seam.. 
There is no po.ssibility of escape, for there are no sheltering hdtiws 
to go to ou the bank. 'I’ho bank itself is not (*n.dly reached, for tho 
duhalxM'ah is moored to a black ri^dc inmldstr**iim,»rjd two or thrCfs 
channels, each running like a mill-race, luue to be erossod in order 
to reach the .shore. In line weather it is worth wliiio to climb a 
hill a!id try to gain a ilistaut view of Phiho. Such a view will 
reward fleckers for the pictnrosquo hettf'r peibaps than any other 
they will meet in l'!eypt. A yellow, ssndy mist adds to its 
beauty, ns the folding liilis on eitluit side, through a vista of wJhiYch 
Phila* itself is .seen, are then lest; «listiiiet in their stony dreariness. 
Tho pilots’ villages aro not so disqrveeabli* as those of tho 
! IVllaheen lower down. The Nubians are in numy points superior 
to the true l‘’.gyptiana, (deanev, more iwlilo, more handsome, and with 
tiiurh levs t^tico of mi.^’cry and oppression. The pilots nro exempt from 
conscriptiou and frcuu moat forms of taxation, though they ore 
forced to buy llicir wilt from Government and to conduct the Khe- 
dive’s boats thn)ugh tho rapids without charge. Thov early 
acfaislom themselves to tho dangers of the passage, and 'W^ilo yot 
inero children awiiu from iNjck to rock, or Jloat on logs round the 
passing boats in hopes of tempting the “howft'zu” to thiNDW R 
copper into tho water. Hut at hauling on the grand rope of tlib- 
Cataract they cannot bo con.sidored expert. They mako much 
noise, and .vpoml much lime, but do not convey to the traveller any 
very exalted idcfi oitlier of their own sUvngtli or that of the boasted 
rope. 

The way from Syeno by road is hot ami dusty, but well worth 
tbo trouble. If, as tlio ancimit nulhors s.\mu Io say, tbo town was 
originally built ou an island or peiiinsulii, it must have been 
beciiuso tho valley belimd it to tho was i»ncft a branch of tbo 
river. To reach this t alley mounds of rubbish must now sur- 
mounted; but it i.3 ])o.^siblo that only rubbish intervenes ImtwesQ 
1 the old town nnd the now. Once in the valley iho traveller iinda* 
an excellent road, lly it, no doubt, tho grauitt* from the quarries 
was taken to the bank for embarkation. Tho great boulders havo 
heem njinoved from tho tint smooth trackway and piled u» on 
cither side. Tho red hills^riso on the loft and right, and nunost 
everywhere show tho ancient quarry miu'ks. At lirst the desola- 
tion of tho region is not apparent. A patch of alluvial soil, left 
during some prmhistoric inundation, is still kept green by 
a deep tvcll. Further on thoro seems to be a village 
with many domed mosques; but on nearer inspecthm it 
proves to bo a village of tombs, and tho domes indicate 
the resting-places of generations of old sheyks. When these are 
past the roadway divides, one branch tirniing to the loft among 
tho rocks. Here wore tho principal quarries ; every stono shows 
the indentations of the wedges; here and tficre a flat face of 
granite, perhaps a hundred feet high, shows where blocks without 
a flaw nave been cut away/ No vegetation, not so miwh as a 
lichen, covers the surface, which looks os travh as if chiselled but 
yesteiatty. Higher up, in a little ravifie, lies the faroous unlinished 
obdl4lr> sloping from she level ground for ninei^y-five feet up the, 
dde^ofaMtmite lultodt. Mkov trav^ra comd intO' Hia deseii 
tn Ifrih and Irslm to Assohanf nut 
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voadera are to bo eeon in plenty if they pin-sue t)io stniig^lit road 
forward. On tbo right, nearly at the end of the valley, lies a 
■ column which \m never been removed. There uro similar columua 


built into walla in tlio modern town, not le.ss than (ifteen feet long, 
and thick in proportion. The number of pranilo colunmB taken 
from theae quarries in ancient times must have been enormous. 
AVe find them among the cyelopean works of the fourth dyniisty 
at the Pyramids. Clet>patra'fl Noodle and its companion 
at Aloxandria are of syonite. 'Die obelisks at Karnae and 
the sbrino at Edfou aro alike from tlicso quarries. Many 
red granite Pinal's are in the cliundies of Romo, and oven 
our British Museuiii has one. Just before the valley opens out 
towards the river, a tall fiat stone occurs with a long in>cri|)lion 
in hieroglyphs, and the figures of half n dozen deities. It is worth 
while to climb to the top and look hack towards 1 ho north. The 
great roadway cleared by the ancient Egyptians to the river’s edge 
ftt Assouan, but now oualructod by the ruiaa of the Arab town, 
may ho easily traced, and an inscription recalled which slates on 
the base of one of the obelisks which (jiieen tiatusou erected at 
Kamac to the memory of her father, that it h^ok seven months to 
remove it from its native bed aud place it whci-c, after the lapse 
of thirty centuries, it etill stands. 

The walk back to Assouau along the valley is very much like 
the walk out, unless a rough pathway 
attempted. But nut so the descent c 
dahabeoah. In Miss Betbam Iklwurda’s enterliuniiig account of a 
voyage, A Thousand Milvs up the NilVf various expedients are 
mentioned for making the pilots hurry the ascemt, including the 
i*eadiDg of a series of Mahomiiiedan iimlediclious from a nolc'book 
prepared at Cairo for such purposes. But the more (dl'cctual thc.se 
exj^ieuts appear at tlie time, tlie more will the unwary traveller 
have to repent of them at liis down sailing. If you make 
use of extreme me.iauivs of any kind, by invoking the Prophet 
from lieavon or the Governor from Assouan, by knocking the 
sheykh down or locking him up, by peppering him with small 
shot or nitchin gl^ l ^ he will asgi^^dly bo avenged 

on 

you in his power, aiidlnTifl^^y^ j^:, 
, :S!i^u8t pass by that way ogain, and then wuo Iretido you and 
i^our boat. Wo know cases in which all the above-mentioned 
tncRSures wore tried with success j but in evea'y case there was a 
dangprous rock right in the channel at the '.'oinuig down, a rock 
which the most skilful steersman could by no m*‘;>ns avoid, a rock cal- 
culated to make a hole exactly proporlitjued to the amount of the 
molftl or personal injury intlicted at the goifig up. It is very u'l- 
ploosant to have to beach the boat at Assouan, especially fl3 the 
ahip-carpenters are so unskilful that she leaks all the way buck to 
Cairo. The Englishman who all the way .so far has c(»miniser.ated 
the unhappy faio of a people ground un<ler the heel of an iron 
despotism, begins to think tliero aro two sides to the vase, and that 
in its dealings with the “ Slieilalec,'’ or Arabs of the Cataract, the 
government, even of the Turks, is too iui!d. II he knows any- 
thing of nautical mutters he pronounces the whole performance — 
tho hundreds of men, the four pil(*U, the rapids, and the rope -a 
gigantic humbug, and long.s for a dozen of stout English sailors or 
even dockyard luboiivers, or for a few pounds of gunpowder, to 
make one good pMs.sag0 out of !?everal bad ones, lie laughs when 
at Assouan it is determined 1o draw up his d»d»abeoah and 
examino her timbers, and when, with gr^.at solemnity, the lour 
aheykhs, the governor, the rei.s, tho deputy reis, and tlie drngoman 
hold a council, smoko prodigious quantities of his tobacco, and 
RnBlly agree that nothing can be done until they have sent for the 
grand rope of tho Cataract. 


those forms and ceremonies which tho combined wisdom of Laid 
Penzance and tho Privy Council has so elaborately condemned, 
Ohasublos and copes, according to the most probable view, were 
simply derived from the Roman lay dress of ordinary life un^r the 
Empire ; the worst that can bo urged against them is that they wete 
possibly modelled on the olficial dress of the Levitical priesthood, 
and thus carried with them a certain sacerdotal association, though 
of this there is no evidence. The religious use of llowors, however, 
is directly connected with some of the most questionable incidents 
of Pa^n worship, though wo are not aware that any special 
Christian festival look the place of the Floralutf as St. Valentine’s 
day appears to have taken the place of tho Lupet'calia, May is always 
more or leas a fesUl season of the Church, but tho date ia doter- 
iiiinod on wholly ind»q)endent grounds. And the modern Roman 
Catholic custom of consecrating tho month to the honour of the 
Virgin Mother, though due no doubt to tho same instinctive sense 
of fitness which fixed tliat period for the feast of tho goddess 
Elora, is of far too recent origin to have been borrowed directly or 
indiixHstly from any usages of Pagan Romo, As Dr. Newman 
> puts it 

I Wc fdvo to thco May, not because it Is best, 

j liut boc.'iusc it comes rjr.st, and is pledi^o of the rest, 

I It limy seem strange, however, that otlier than innocent ideas should 
by the river’d side ia 1 ever have been connected with this feast of fiowera, and a word of 
of tlio cfitaraci iu the ■ explanation will not be out of place. 

" ^ “ bor some reason or other the garden was redolent in classical 
literature of associations the reverse of fragi’ant. Priapus, of evil 
repute, was its j)ivsidiDg deity. It gave its name to the most 
sensual and iiDninnly of the ancient schools of philosophy, as is 
imnlicd in Braed's familiar lines on St. Paul preaching at 
Athens, 

And tlio frtir garden’s rose-enoirrlcd child 
Smiled unbelief, aud .shuddered as ho smiled. 

Flora, the llonmii goddess of flowers, according to the received 
tradition retailed by Blutarch, Macrobius, Lactautius, aud otheis, 
was a courtesan, and left to tho city wealth acquired by her 

• source of tho legend is questionable^ but 

^ there can bo no question at all as to the gross and unbridled 
licentiousness of the Floral'a^ or games said to have been insti- 
tuted in her honour under 1 lorn ulus, and lasting five days, from 
April 28 to May 2. Pliny assigns the origin of her feast to the 
command of nn oracle in the Sibylline Umka in 238 D.O., but we 
have little authentic information about it till the observance was 
rcbturud some si.xty years later by the mdile Servilius, acting 
under orders of the Senate, because the vegetation that year 
(173 ij.c.) had sullered from tho inclemency of the weather, Ovid 
has discussed at length in tho Fifth Book of tho Fasti^ Square 
lascivia major His Ibret in ludis, liberiorque jociis.” And 
the nature of tho solemnity w still more unmistalcably 
illustrated by an incident to which Martial refers in his 
J’lpigmm Ad Cntomm mniis Austenun (^Epig. i. 3). It ia 
related that on one occasion Cato desired to bo present at tho 
celebration, but when he found that the people were ashamed to 
call for the public exposure of the actres.se3 on the stage, accord- 
ing to cu.sti>ui, while he was there, ha retired in order not to inter- 
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vunvicu SEUVri:E3. 

|F the tavioua decorative adjuncts of public worship which 
have come to be included under tho couiprehonsivo misnomer 
of “ Ritualism,” there is one against which it might seem ddlieult ; 
for the sternest Puritan to frame a plausible iiulictujcnt. What- | 
-ever sacrificial ” or other theological significance, obnoxious to 
Protestant criticism, may be attached to chasubles, candles, or genu- 
ilexions, the flowers which form iho natural charm of our gardens 
and tlie purest and sweetest, if not the choicest, ornament of our 
•drawing-rooms, cannot suroly be otlier than graceful and acceptable 
in our churches. We aro not sure indeed that this proevs-s of 
reasoning, simple as it appears, has always been allowed, and in 
fact, witn the scanty c.xception of holly sprigs at Christmas, tho 
use of floral decoration to symbolize festal joy is of comparatively 
lecont introduction into blnglish churches. But the obvious grace 


nipt the proceedings. It is probable, however, that tho Flornlia 
wero originally rural festivals observed both in Italy and Greece, 
which became corrupted after their introduction into towns, and 
tliis may have given rise to the uncomplimeiilaiT story of the god- 
de.-b.s Flora with whose worship the celebration had then come to 
bo connected. 'I'he Christians of course borrowed nothing I'rom 
those orgies, but they had touching legends of their own about 
vi.sions of martyrs wlm consoled their surviving friends with gifts 
of flowers from Paradi.se, and the like, and the use of fiowen as an 
adjunct of Christian worship is of very early date. 

We have already intimated that the Church of St. Katharine 
Cree, whore Dr. whittemore has established tho children’s Flower 
service,” possesses an historical interest of its own. It was conse- 
crated by Jjaud, when Bishop of London, in 1631, and Hume has 
devoted several pages to what professes to be a detailed account 
of tho ritual used on the occasion, and an indicant comment ou 
the ceremonies to which Laud sacrificed bis own quiet and 
that of the nation.” But one may perhaps be permitted to 
doubt tho justice of bis strictures so liar as it depends on tbo 
lu'curacy of his rejxirt. For it does not require the ekill of a 
** Jitui'giological ” expert, or anything beyond the most superficial 
acquaintance with the Eucharistio service of tbo Oburch of 
Jtngland or the Church of Rome— which last Laud was accused 
of imitating — to see that the ridiculous antics ascribed to 
him bear not the slightest resemblance to either rite. If ind^d 
Hume’s account is to be at all literally taken, this most prelatical 


and appropriateness of such a usage has done much to disarm ! of prolates must have performed the Communion SerVice-^His, 
opposition, and wo believe wo are right in saying that in ; according to a famous Privy Council judgment of twenty yean 
many churches which would be loosely described as “moderate i ago, he was bound to perform it— with the Prayer of Conseera- 
Evangelical,” or very “ moderate High Church,” where vest- j tion left out. That he pronounced a solemn malediction on any 
ments and lights are regarded as an abomination, the altar fs | who should divert to profane uses the sacred building vhich he 
firsgrant on high festivals with a profusion of blooming nose- ; was engaged in dedicating is possible enough. And it is some c6n- 

S ys. This result may perhaps bo due in part, as the reporter of , solation, in these levelUng days, when so many of the City 
ft Tuesday’s ceromony in the suggests, to the happy [churches are either doomed or actually destroyed, to refloot that 

thovight of the rector ol St, Katharine Cree in uitroducing, nearly 1 St. Katharine Oreo still retains unctonged the sacred character 
ft Qil&ter of a century ago, a special Whitsuntide “ttower service” 1 originally conveyed to it by the last of rile great AYehhbhops 

^ r.*- I — ..f ♦!.« , ^ Unreasonable 

i a keen erefor the didactic aspects of 

- .i , . F viewed with apprCtel the strildog 

h iittyich case might ewy he mfl4B put against the j spectacle presented by the interior of Kntass^’s <m Ttifcsday 

' iowm srMk Ohr^atiah ritual than dny of ; evening Ikst. T^mh>Wing4«scripllcsi is talon fiK>m the tidiest 
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report of tho service we have come across^ and it euggests a very 
pleasing picture to the eye 

Tke ftmo of the flower service hfts epreed abroful, and ftrom many part® 
of the motropoU® listener® gather together to hearken to the genial dUKHiume 
that is especially addreasedto the younger portion of the congrogation on 
these ocoaHions. Last evening, from an early hour, liOndenhall btreet was 
crowded by these, their deBtiuaiiun easily reoognis.iblo by the Trc^ih bouquet 
of spring flowers that all attending are requested to bear as a badge. 
Still more densely thronged was the interior of the sacred cdiilce, and it is 
doubtful whether it bad ever held so inuny worshippers since that January 
^y in i 631( when Laud pronounced within it® newly^raisod wall® the 
aedemu denunciations against those who should pollute them by miuter® 

« of soldier®, or twisted profane law courl®, which were in after years to be 
twUtwl by mon thirsting for his blood, into one of the act® of accusation 
that were* to secure to him tho croivn of martyrdom. Very full of contrn.Ht 
at all times is this quaint Hpecinim of the architecture of *the days of the 
first Stuarts, with its strange blending of tbe Pointed and tlio Italian 
atyles, its mullioue<l windows and Cuiinthiun columns, its groined ceiling, 
with the intersecting ribs adorned with annorially enhebed bus.^es, imd its 
Ionic pilaster® crowned by an entablature and pediment. On its plain 
‘Gothic walls the monument where Sir Nicholas Tfirockmorton, some time 
Chief Butler of England to Queen Klizabetli and Ambassador to France and 
Scotland, reposes at full length, in rull and plate armour of equal stiflncHs, 
beneath a canopy of black marble, ornumontod with skull®, crosidjuiies, and 
hour-glasses, and that setting forth tbe virtue® of llichard Spcn>H»r, 'rurkey 
meix'lmnt, look equally out or place ; a® do tbe lild-fosiiioricd pews of tiinc- 
flarkened wood, which wo have tlio prxmiiic of tbe rector are shortly to be 
ttWept away, and the pulpit recalling in outline a carved w’ooden goblet. 
But la.®t night a yet greater contrast was allbrdcd by tiio ininatesof the pews 
in question. The fresh young face® of cliildren peered up from their box- 
like reco.>ses, whilst on the ledges in front of Llic.m bloomed bunches in- 
numerable of flowers, fur ccIipHitig in brilliancy of colour tlic rich hue® of 
the armorial bearings emblazoned in that great cast window, tbe radiuting 
mullion® of the upper part of which rt^call by llicir arningement the terrible 
'wheel to which the Alexandrian virgin was doomed by the tyrant Mnxiiniu. 
One and nil had obeycid the request to bring bouquets, and the church wa.® 
fairly seentc 4 with their fragrance. 

Hymns were sung composed for tlio occasion, and Dr. Whitleraore 

n ^Lect an appropriate sennou, addressed especially to his younger 
rers, from the words of Habakkiik (iii. 17, j"8), “Although 
the fig tree shall not blossom, yet will 1 rejoice in the Lord,” in 
the course of which ho informed them that the church would bo 
jeslorcd, and the unsightly pews removed, before this time next 
yenr. The aisles as well as the pews wore crowded, and many 
uarents were proseut with their little ones, who had been in tho 
tabit themselves of ntteiuliiig the annual tlower service from 
childhood. The conspicuous 'succe-ss and popularity of the rite 
contirms the evidence supplied by the services formerly held at 
St. Lawrence Jewry and elsewhere of the excellent purpo.^iea to 
which City churches may be applied incumbents who have a 
mind to utilize thorn instead of cliiiiiounng for their destruciioti. 
Lord Penzance's reign has already been hignalized by tho virtual 
closing of one such church, which used to be thronged with 
devout worshippers both oa Sundays and weekdays. Let us hope 
that many City rectors may be found to emulate tho active zeal 
of Dean (Jowie, Dr. Whittemiire, and Mr. Kodwell, and that “ the 
three aggrieved,” who “ come to reform where ne’er tliey come to 
pray,” may gnuuously condescend to leave tbeir neighbours uutno- 
lested in devotions that are at least preferable to that “ woi*ship 
chiefly of the silent sort ” for which our City churches have too | 
long enjoyed an unenviable notoriety. 


WILL TTIE PBESEXT DEPRESSION LAST? 

M LEUOY-BEAXJLIEU, the eminent French economist, | 
• and, in a still more ptisitive manner, M. de l iaveleye, have | 
propounded a theory of ihc prevailing depression in trade 
which, though open to question, is certainly worth attention. Tbe 
view usually taken of the present commercial situation is that, 
Hke the crises of 1866, 1857, and 1847, it is a temporary arrest 
of activity, due to over-speculation and over-production, and 
that Hft.er a while affairs will re.HuiTie their old course. That is 
not the opinion to which tbe two distinguished writers above- 
nain^d incline. They are rather disposed to regard tbe existing 
fitagnatioo as marking the close of the period of unprecedented 
commercial prosperity w'hich has characterized the past thirty 
years, and the beginning of Another period in which the growth 
of wealth will be less rapid, and, us a necessary consequence, the 
well-being of all classes will advance moi'e slowly. The grounds 
on which this unpopular opinion is based must be admitted to 
sulliciently strong to deserve careful consideration. At the 
outset, the fiu;t must be firmly grasped and steadily borne iu 
miud that the prosperity to which we have now grown ac- 
customed w a very recent and entirely unexampled phenomenon 
in the world*a history, and that it is due, in port at any 
nte, to causes which are clearly temporary. Readers of Lord 
Beaconsiield’s novels will not need to m reminded of the appre- 
hensions excited by tbe spread of pauperism at the time of 
the flrst Reform Act. Still more recently the agitation for the 
lepeal of the Corn-laws was irresistible, because it was im- 
possible to dispute the difliculiy with which the working 
obtained bread. In Ireland and in the Highlands of 8(K>t- 
laad actual famine was raging. In Fiance, a litUe later. Louia 
Philippe WRS deposed, as Louis XVL had been before hiiUi ^caose 
Paris was unprosperous*. And generally thi’oughout the Continent 
tiAfi was a year of involutions, for this msonm&ag otheni^ that 
U was also a year of distress. . Again, in this eouatiy. statesmen 
toeMpa^ hs nomud 
b» rstanu at put 


during his last administration, successive Ohancellora of the 
K.xchoquer experionoed tho greatest difliculiy in raising the 
means of defraying the current expenditure. Even long i^ter the 
time of iSir R. Peel tho growth of revenue was very slow. During 
tho eleven years 1843-53 the property assessed to the Income-tax 
increased only at tho rate of ouo-tnird of one per cent, per annum, 
whereas from 1853 to 1863 the increase was at the rate of 
threo per cent., or nine times more rapid, and between 1S63 and 
1868 It rose to four per cent. Once more, it might be shown, if we 
were to go bock to the last century, that then also tlie pubHo 
revenue remained almf«it stationary for a long series of yean ; 
but wo have said enoujjh, perhaps, to prove that the prosperify 
of our time is an exceptional fact. This is the iirst link in the 
argument with which we are here dealing. 

The causes of tliis exceptional prosperity are numerous ; but two 
stand out as pre-eminontly elHclont. TUoyare the great mechanical 
inventions of the century, and the discovery of gold in California 
and Australia. The long peace since Waterloo, broken only for 
brief intervals, tlie colonization of the Mississippi vaRey and the 
Pucitic coast, of South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, the 
opeuiog up of new countries to commerce, such aa China and 
Japan, the adoption of Froe-tmdo in this country, and of freer 
commercial intercourse upon the Continent, all powerfully co- 
operated no doubt I still the two causes named were the principaL 
Of the mechanical inventions, tbe adaptation of steam to locomo- 
tion and manufactures has had incomparably tho greatest in- 
fluence. Tho service rendered by railways has so often been 
dilated upon that it has almost become a commonplace ; 
we need therefore spend no time on the subject; yet we 
may point to one or two of the leas noted facts. To carry 
on manufactures on the vast scale of the present time the popu- 
lation had to be massed in great centres of iudustry, and for this 
railways were indispensable. In the London of to-day, for 
example, supposing it could exist at all without steam locomotion, 
fresh meat would bo a luxury reserved for tho rich alone^ and 
in w'inter-time it would be unattainable even by the majority 
of tho rich; but by means of steam we obtain fresh, meat, 
nut from tho homo counties only, nor even from, the United 
Kingdom and the countries bordering on the German Ocean 
alone, but also from the United States and Canada. So, again) 
regions so distant aa Chili, India, and Australia contribute to 
our corn supply. Thus the prosperity of English towM now 
fertilizes the uttermost ends of the earth. Once more, the existmice 
of steamships enabled tbe starving Irish poasantry to escapu/rom 
famine and pestilence, and carry their strong anns to the coloniza- 
tion of new American States; as it also saved Germany from the 
over-population and pauperism too often attendant on an ex- 
ceptionally high birtii-rate. Lastly, railways and steamships 
enable dealers to dispense with the immeuse stocks necessary in 
old days of slow communication, and have thus rendered captal 
niobilizablc. Of the influence of oilier inventions . Whitney’s 
cotton gin is the best illustration. It caused the coi|ofiizAtioa 
of tbe Mississippi valley generations before it would have 
otherwise bin;n possible, and developed to its present vast 
proportions tho cotton manufacture of Lancashire. But with- 
out the railway and the steamship the inventions even of 
Whitney and of Arkwright would have been only partially firuit- 
ful. M. Leroy-lfoauUeu and M. de Laveleye seem to hold that 
these inventions have now almost spent their rovolutiomziog force. 
Railways ivnd steamships will of 0001*80 continue to abridge dis^ 
tances as at present, but they will not thereby alter existing con- 
ditions, They will bring this and that region within tho reach 
of commerce; but they will not transform, they will not revolu- 
tionize, they will not create a new state of thin^. So, ag^|ii, 
steam will continue to hit applied to manufactures ; but it will not 
suddenly multiply a hundredfold the productive power of capital, 
and reduce many times the cost of proiluction. It will, in fact, 
pi'eservo what is, not introduce a new force. Of cotiree it is pos- 
sible that inventions as groat as any that have been made may be 
hit upon in the future. That, however, is a subject on wbica wo 
can form no opinion. We can only judge of the unknown from 
the know n, and wu are absolutely ignorant of the conditions on 
which depend those gioat inventions which change profoundly the 
existing industrial organization. The argument we are examining 
necessarily, therefore, proceeds on the assumption that, within 
the brief period it contemplates, say the remainder of the present 
century, no such greiit invention will be made. Even so, how- 
ever, the argument appears to us to be altogether premature. In 
time ii may perhaps be verifled, but that time is not yet come. 
Within narrower limits the argument is less extravagant 111 . 
Leroy-Deaulieu points out that the special direction in which the 
activity of the past thiity years displayed itself hsa been the re- 
furnisliing the world with machinory, the construction of lailways, 
tbe substitution of steam for sails, and tbe adaptation of steam to 
manu£Eu:ture 8 . That work, he contends, is now nearly completed. 
In the more advanced countries it is carried as far as it is profit- 
able; in the less advanced the bankruptcies and repudiations of the 
past few years forbid the extension of much credit for the future; 
out without credit these countries can do nothing. Hence 
he thinks that in Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Holland 
foreign investments will fall more and more into disfavour ; that 
the saving elasees will have to content themselves with lower rates 
of interest; and that, for vrant of othensafe and profitable em- 
ployment, coital will ba applied to an onprecedented extenjt in >. 

ini^feinent of agj^culturo-^the oldest but etiU 
iMkiwa M Kttt, 'W* hm »at» tbtt' tUi 
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^ thft Wisest course. But wo are not quite so convinced ns M. 
^roy-Boauliou that tlio p^ood r«'.-!oIuti(»ns of Ibo prebent time will 
lost. Repudialifm and hankrujjlcy aio lu't iiu\el. On the con- 
trary, they have b^en iiraetised lor a lun^'* linie by Staten, tlinuj^b, 
W© admit, sparingly as compared with recent experienc*^. But 
such coiidu(!t Jnis been lurgul'om after a time. FnrtluT, i'l. 
Leroy-Beanlieu goes too fur in siring tliat the woilc in nearly coju- 
pleto. VVith tlie exception of (iit'nl. Jhitiin and Ihdginiu, 
perhaps, thovo is no coun'ry in luiiopo {ideipnilely e'fiiipjted with 
railwiiys. And a few yt'^ivs of j’eatai and ;rood adnnni.sljMlion 
would enable inany efiiinijiej (o reaaiuo rajJwaji eonitruelion with- 
out imprudence. 

The Hecimd ])nncipa] ran.^u) of the recent ]u-o-^pi-i'ily was the dis- 
covery of gold iu C.diibrnin and Anatralij'. It opiTJitcd in two 
ways. Tt onablcM.l the gold-piodncing eountrie*-! to Imy ^^.**1 quan- 
tities of coiiimodilied from the move advanccMl conntrieH; that is, it 
gave emplovmont to immense numbers of workpeople in hinrope in 
supplying the wants of llio iniuerH, and it a]>o employed a (‘onsider- 
aUe number of ships, Altorwards it gt!\n Jhiropo the nn^ans of 
parcliiising (!otti>n, sillv, corn, tea, a. id other artielc^ iu vast 
miaulities from Imlia nud (tliiuji. Tims it .'tipiulated industry 
ihrougliout the World, and ut thesamo time it ;javo a fn^jh impidso 
to tluj spirit of eolmn/ ition. After a while tlios«‘ who w'ero 
atiraeUxl by gold settled upon the land, and now Oiilifornia is one 
ol the pnneijjtl eorn-exporting eouulries of the xvorld. Tho 
second way in winch the disenvery acted va. to vediieo the 
purcliiiaiij': power of pold. Tt c.ppear.s to l»e wdl est jlih.-lied that 
thirty years »;;<• p^ld w.m bei onilng sc nve. 'I'li.' growth of wealth 
aud popnlallon was reiulonug the umoniit of coin in circiilali<tn in 
tho world loss jnbvju.ge for its piirjve^es, find was eonvetpieutly 
raising tho value ol gold. 'I’lio disco\erv of the mines of (California 


and Austmliii not only checked that jiyoei^s, but eunsed the value 
of Iho metal to tall, .\^-lm^mg tor argum iit’s sake tlial tho fill 
has been tweuty-liie per cent., the cIl'M-t li.is b.'en to ivdncc by 
one-fourth all debts preiiouylv contr.iete l. ddins in the case 
of our own National ])ebt a yearly cliar;:m^J^^8,ooo,ooo/. 
would really Iw ii,. 2 1 ,ooo.fxKv4>i tv 

y* dei-reeblion of iruld l.rr. 'ir.' 

‘t**' ‘*‘0 laxiuiiiu ^)l■evioll.sl^ e\i»(iii/. Ftnllier, it 
liaMwWfed iu lli« same way Imi.iiits whose imiU were lixeil 
more than thirty yoara ago, landowners whose la ads wore, eneuni- 
berod, iiiillowners avLo bad inorlgHged in or<!er to build their 
mills, and all similar clas-es. In abort, only persona possesMal of 
annuities and lixed ineonii'.s and credltois bavo sulleivd, -wliile 


even they, iu their csi]>aeily of ta\p.a\cr.?, lm\e also been beiielited. 
In thtvse facts we Dud much of tlio explanation of the reclining 
surpluses to which we liave grown aceustomed, and of the ease 
with which an unprecedented taxation has ln'cii borne by so iiuiny 
countries. But it seimis to be e.slabliabed tlint the etlect of tlio 


gold disco; erie.s Im-^ now been completely sja nt. ddm production 
of gold ha.s JioL incroa.sed for jeaio, and is merely sutRcieiit for tbo 
roquireruents of tho world, while there are indications that llie 
demand for llm article i.s likely largely to incivase. Hero again 
M. Leroy- Bciud ion bcos another mnHon for expecliu;( a lo.-s exubi - 
rant prosperity in the future. It is po'.dble, how iver, that a very 
slightly increa.sed demand would call forlli an augiueutcd supply, 
aud that thus tho appreheubiou is exaggerated. 


THK ALMS OV Sf. KAl'lIALINK'S TfO.SPITAL, 

W IIKN Bishop (ivindal certiiicd, at the instance of Queon 
illizalx'th'rt Mcoretarv, Thomas Wils^m, l)o(‘tor of L.i\vs, 
that St. Kiilhaiinc's llo.'^pil.il had onginall; been fomidi^d “ad 
rolevauien piuipermu et debiiiuiu inulii'nim,’' the sinlcment wn.s one 
of those hHlf-lruths whieli are often the nm'^t niiK*liie\ous of f.ibc- 
lioods. In ovory ancient religious house of the JuiglLsh Church 
allUfi and prayers liad been so csseutially united as inseparable from 
th© vory exi'^tence of tho foundation, lliiit its order id’ diiiiio .ser- 
vice would havo bemi incoinplote and iiiqi.esililo unless its alms, 
through some chamivd or other, had lloyed lor tho benefit df ihe 
poor. Very likelj all tlii.s was a violation of tho lirst prineiple.i of 

S olitical economy* Poor-laws, no doubt, ari‘ n, groat advance upon 
olea at (he gatcM of inouusteiica, ;;halc\er Prime Miiii.sler.- ami 
rostmastera-tioiieiAl may have dreamed in the vi.sion.s of their 
youth; but lilt'll lh(5 disuial scii'iico had not been invented in the 
reign of King yiephcn, nor o\enin that of Henry HI. It wms 
absolutely cortuiii that when tjueon 3 liililda, yo.arning for the 
repoBo of ibo Roule of lier t;vo litilo childioii whoso bodies wm-fl 
hud in tho cloister of tho Aldgato I’riovy (.Miurch, foumhal and en- 
dowed a special housi\ of prayer for that “ aupeistilioua use,” as 
later days pronounced it, the poor, in some dclined or undetlned 
number, would be beuolited by the alms. In w'hat manner this 
intention was actnallv carried out is not very clear. Tho powerful 
House at Aldgato seem to have pleaded, in justitication of thoir 
dealings with tlieir ward, the infant Ho^-pit’al of »St. Katharine, 
that it was necessary to imposu upon it quendam canonicum ” of 
own. because “ fratrea iilias hospitalU conlentiosi et ebriosi 
' diebus solebant ©&*?© ” ; but it appeared to tho Bishop of 

Xtondon either that the remedy had not readied tho disease, or that 
himself had a better sped He; and he interposed Ms episcopal 
!.lutiionty vigorously and otieclively-— *• udqno act obi^t^m ejusdem 
' tthom in hrevi uiois dim do medio oits^iiUtr v Xhe 
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doath " of the Bishop os a divine judgment j but the 
Queon Eleanor survived, and Bishop Henry do Wyogehw 
was fw bad as Bishop Eulko Basset, or worse, Th© legal aa dia* 
tinct from the antiquarian history of the existing c<dlogiate church 
of St. Katliarino-noar-tho-Towor dates from Eleanor's refoundation 
iu 1273, and to this wo must go back in attempting to estimate the 
proportion which th© alms of the house were intended to bear to 
its goneral corporate rovemies. It is almost uaiiecoaeary to say that 
no deliuite portion of tlie estates, or chiu'go upon the estates, wna 
set apart for purposes of alma, Tho doctrine of trusts for uses had 
not as yet been invented. But in the charter of Eleanor ten 
beadswomen were established aa a permanent and resident portiod 
nl the foundation ; at least as recited in the charter of Henry VI,, 
tlio earlier recitals being clearly imperfect,” aa the Ohari^ Oom- 
miasioners explain in Ihoir Report of 1866. The copy of Ejeanor'a 
charter given in Duenroi’s A ppendix is so carelessly printed and 
is full of such grogs mistjikea that no reliance can to placed upon 
it; but it appears to bo &ul!icieiitly established that, besides tho ten 
resident beadswomen, twenty-four poor men, noa-reeident in the 
Hoapiiul, were to receive each one halfpenny daily; and that, of 
these twenty-four, six wero to bo poor scholars, ** qui in ©cclesi^ 
c:qM‘llani.s us.si.?tcnt in adjulono divini obsequii cum hii8(?) pro 
.‘iuo studio coranmdo potonint vacare, ut coruiii laeritis el adjutoiio 
cum diligintiii uberius res[jici mcrcantur de eleemosind hospitolis- 
priedicti ; ” but saving tho rights of tho Brothers aud feJistera to 
their aecuslonuMl allowances. Tho corrections of the printed text 
of Ihicaro), which may be*, rioticnd in Iho preceding quotation, aro 
made from niargiiLal notes in a copy iisod and collated by tho 
Charity (-'Oinriii>''‘ioncr.-j. In addition to tho viginti-quatuor 
jvaupt'nbui^,” whom we must nasurao as exclusive of tne ten 
boad.sw'onieu (tliongh these last are not namud in the earlier 
cojdis, whili* the twenty-four are not named iu the later recitals), 
on(^ thoiixin'l pf>or men are directed to receive an alm.H of one half- 
|u‘miy Dll the day of tho doiitli of King Henry HI. It is poasiblo 
that this provi-ioii may represent a round number, and merely 
authorize a dole to all conuo's on that day, being the festival of SL 
Iklmnud Archicpiscopi et C on fes, soils ; but tho full extent of 
the (tFigjnal alms i)|’ the foundation will thus appear to have boon- 
lixi‘d at 2ok 6s'. 8 /. iinunally over and above the maintenance of 
tbo leu bcad.^ women. Whatever proportion such a sum may 
have borne to tiie total re.venuo must bo taken as permanent 
under the oriiriniil intention of the foundress, b(»cau8e the develop-^ 
ment of the loundation, us itft moans increased, was directed to 
be pvmmetrical in all its parts. But the somewhat contempluouB^ 
refevence iiuido by tlu5 (Jomiui.ssioners of 1871 to tho eleemosynary 
charges iiupo^^eir on the foniidatioii by Eleanor’s charter, 
“certain jemall alni<,” will not hear tho test of examiuatioji.. 
Eighty Y‘'ais Infer t!io stipend of a Chantry priest endowed by 
(^iu‘en rhilijqi.i was loL unnuully, aud her ordiuancep allow for 
rlothirig to tne Brothers of tlio Hospital 40s. and to the Sistera 
20.^1. ejich ; wdiilo the. bisters, in lieu of commons, were to receive 
2 \fL daily besides bread, and a “ pitautia” of on© penny, th© latter 
being doubled on lifteon festivals. No important change therefor© 
iu tho stipends of tho Brothers aud Sisters seems to have been 
made for In o centuries, since at the ti.'UMif tho Valor Ecclesiasticus 
they are returned at 8/. each besides thtiv houses, while tho boads- 
womeii and the “ six jMjor scholars ’ represent an annual sum of 
46/. 1 5.S. 0(L her^idea lodging. 

From tlu.wo lig\ncs it would apparently follow that the capitular 
chiirge upon tiu) revenuft, (‘xoliiyivo of the income of tho Master, 
Jiad oiigiiially, and till th(^ middle of the sixteenth century,, 
been about the same aa tbo elceuKxsynary, and that these amounts 
h.nl been tftatioimiy, while the estates and possessions of tho 
Hospital hati betm gradually aiiginonlod. Wo havo no menus 
of obt.iiumg an estimate of the income of the Hospital either 
iu tlie reign of Henry 111 . or in that of Edwaixl HI.; but 
it wag not till a later period that tho principal country estates 
w»‘ro acquirtid by various grants, or that tho Precinct of the 
llo.'spitnl itself bceamo a property of large annual value. It would 
.‘'cem, therefore, tint wlnle the incrensed value of the estates waa 
gradually raising the Ala^tersliip to a position of high emolument 
and dignity, the other payimmts wore remaining at their ancient '* 
level, and represented tho original division of the funds of tha* 
D.undation when tho Mnster was only jiares, on© of 

the “ four brothers ])viesls ’’ and a comparatively pour man like tho- 
rcHt, The schomo which was sketched in Eleanor’s charter for the 
augmentation of tho numbera botli of tho members of th© 
foumlation and its almspcople was never carried out, and at first 
it prob.ibly rtMuained in suspenso for want of means. But, as time 
went on, tiio great chiircli-buikling movement of th© fourteentla 
nn<l hfteemli centimes bad openecl a new channel int© which, the 
lirat overliowings of the modest treasury of St. Katbarino’s were 
diverted. 'J’h© “charter” or ordinance of Queon Philippa in 
1351 explicitly directs that tho whole of tho surplua revenue of 
the foundation remaining after its ordinary expenses had been 
defrayed should 'be applied to tho completion of the churah whMh 
a previous Master, william de Erledesby, had begun to baih}» 
Eoj* the furthcranco of this work, “ honorifioe incepti/^ only 
the existing Ma,st©r, Paul de Monte Floiio, but all his soo*^ 
cessors, wore charged by Queen Philippa with th© oorefril 
administration of the profits of the Hospitid ; and ^ th# 
heads of King Edward 111 . and hts Philipm^ 

beautifully carved in wood,** still lemakifiig^ M the cboi»etaUs 
in the Regent’s Park, and ajmn.ta.** stone^Matly deike^, in tha' 
porch ” bore testimony, till the aettimetion of the collegiate charda 
m 1335, to the immediate obedience with which these direotim 
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fald iRwn fiiKUed# The chnreh ii eiftd to hA^e been com|vleted 
About Ae middle of the fifteenth centurv by Thomas deBeckinjfton, 
uftermds Hshop of Bath aud Wolfe, who, aa Master of the 
Hospital, obtMned for it the jmut of the Great Charter^* of 
JHenry VI. ; and from this date St. Katharine's continued in great 
Aoclesifietioal splendoor as a Royal Chapel closely associated with 
the Court till the full of Katharine of Aragon and the troubled 
times of the Dissolution. Alms in Bt. Katbitine's Church hod in 
10 Henry VUl. O518) assumed a very sUtely form, and though | 
the Guild of St mrbara, with iU long list of Royal and noble | 
members, and its rulea and orders, which may bo read at length in | 
Stryne and his copyiats, was not a pit pf the Hospital foundation 
itself, it was incorporated within tho collegiate church, where all 
its members were admitted. During the two centuries, therefore, 
between the reigns of Edward 111. and Henry VIII., it may be 
assumed that the increased wealth of tho llospihil was dovoted to 
objects immediately connected with the church and ila su-vices 
according to Queen Philippa's direction, the alms of tho founda- 
tion and the domestic status of tho members of tho Cba])tor re- 
maining on the previous basis*, while the six poor sebolara/’ 
instead of receiving the elms which had formerly been assigned 
to them os belonging to a recognized class of chartered 
mendicants, were now rosiduut members of tho foundation 
os part of the choir of the clmvch, in which, besides tho 
clerical members of the Chapter and the chantry priests, there 
wore, as a paper of Dr. Mallett’s shows, certiivn syngyiig inoii, 
Clarkes, with syngyiig chyldrcu. And tlieso kept daily service 
«ong in the churche and he adds that there had been a com- 
mendablo hospitalitie kept and a good quero." All thi.s had been 
destroyed by tlio Dissolution and the masterships of his two uioiir 
temporall” predecessors, “the lord admyrall and Sr. PrancNs 
Fleinyng''; and Mallett bitterly complains of the ruin and decay 
iu wdiich ho found the whole Hospital and its church, and which ho 
tried almo.st in vain to restore ; for “in dodo of late I have had the 
fewer botli proistca and syngyng men, because I could not got mete 
persons for no money.” *Dr. MHllctt'a almost abject hiiuciitations 
m this paper addressed to (iuecii Elizabeth in deprecation of hi.s 
■ov'n ojectmont appear in singular contrast to the liereeiies.s with 
wnich within his Precinct lie fiu»stained, as tradition riquutcd, the 
character of malhua hrprdicvrnm : although at oiu' ])oint iu lhi.s 
paper such a spirit llaslics out for a inoiueLt in his aumw and con- 
ieniptuoua notice how “the throe brotbivn prtistes” had married 
.and wore living with their wives in their chambers within tho 
Hospital. 

In onler to anive at an estimate of the proportion which, upon 
tho original intention of the foundation, tho ele('jno.‘*3nary lru&t.i 
.■should bt‘ar to the capitular emoluments, it seeiu.'i necessary, as wo 
have said, to go back to the charter of Eleanor as illustiMted by 
‘Queen Philippa h ordinance in tlio middle of the fourteenth ci‘U- 
tury. This VN ill gi 10 iu about equal shares tho stipends of tho 
Brothers andSi.sters on the one Imncl, and tho alms of tho Hospital 
on the other; and upon this haMs, after piovkliug siiflicieiilly 
for the income of the mastership and I ho Dorn us or manage- 
ment charges, it appears reasouuhkj that any future claim 
in res^HJCt of alms, or, in modern phrase, “ charities,” slumld bo 
considered; while among tho Doiiius charges, it must bo 10- 
membored, was ahvays included the mainteiianco of the coll»*giale 
church. On no point did tho inhabitants of tho Precinct mure 
strongly insist iu the early years of Elizahetli s reign than on llu*. 
fact that tliair rents were tilho free, and that tho church and itb 
services wei'o wholly inaiutainod hu* them Iw tho foundation, 
oxcept that they paid lees “ for all huryulla, chrystenings, 
marriages, four olieriuge dayes and dorks wages orderly ns other 
parishes do within the citio of London. '* It is thus shown to 
te impossible that any claim iu roj'pect of “ clnuilies ’ Hhould be 
advanced on grounds of right or ancient presciiption, so as to 
extend over more than iHJihaps one-third of tho eutiro revenues of 
St. Ivatharine’s. A claim to this extent may with justice be 
alleged ; but “ salvo ecuipcr jure Regina).” • The Royal rair(»iicJ;.s, 
after all, is entitled to make such changes in the delaiL of adminis- 
tmtion as she may think lit within the general linc.sof the founda- 
tion ; ano, though this discretion <loes not, as we ha\o already urged, 
include the right of soculnrization over au ecclesiastical bodv , it doia 
clearly include the power of assigning to the ea))itulur and tho 
eloemosynary accouuta respectively such proportions of tlio 
reveniio or estates oa to the Quuon may seem best, all 
precedents notwithstanding. Thu residents in Uie JCast-cnd of 
London justly think that tho wbolo of tho. alms fund of Iho 
Hospital ouglit to be bestowed, at least in the iirst instance, in tho 
neighbourhood of tlie ancient silo of iho llurt])it.il. They re- 
present that .the foundation belongs locally to tho Tower liamlets 
And the adjacent parts of Loudon ; and the mqi'kcd and unvarying 
interest which the Queen has manifested in the welfare of tho 
Eoat-end poor, and in the prosperity o;' all the groat institutiuiis 
estabUslmd, like tho London Hospital, to meet their especiul needs, 
AUppli^ proof far more than, sudleieut that the decision upon 
these representations may be left with entire conlidenco in the 
hands of Her Majesty. 

Tiw Royal Commiteioners of 1871 drew up a remarkable educa- 
tional scheme for adoption as port of the future development of Bt. 
Katharine’s Hospital, on which wo coinuitmted at the time. A 
portion of this schomei which had tho merit of being in ^rfect 
^nnsisteii<7 tvlth the test, proposed that the handsome and spacious 
Master's !M)dge in ttie Regent’s Park should bo emiverted into a 
The atehitecturcIraAd 0^ arrangements of schooLbuild- 
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become, during the lost seven years, vwy genorally known, and 
may have by this time reiwhod the Royal CommissionerB. But, 
however this may be, it is ceitain, as matter of hLtovical fact 
that St. Katharine’s llospiuil, from the days of Queen Matilda to 
those of Lord Lyndhurst, was never directly on educational 
foundation at all. Lord Soxnem did, indeed, order in i(}9S that, 
after certain other extensions of the theu cxi.stiug foiuidatlon (of 
which nothing has hinco been heard) ho^l been made,aschcKd-homw 
and a schoohnaBter should bo provided for tho Precinct; but 
boforo this coidd be done, if it wiw ever intended to be done, the 
Precinct provided a school and a sohoolmoster for itself, to which 
tho Hospital subscribed; and which continued from 170$, like 
other parochial charity schools in and near tho city, till in 1825 it 
sharetl tho fato of the otlnu* buildings of the Precinct, and the 
funds belonging to its tnihLees were transferred to the trustees of 
the schools of St. Bololph-withoiii-Aldgalc. This sebot)! was dis- 
tinct from and iudepeudent of the Hospital ; and the existing schools 
ill tho liegcut’s Paik are bimply an invention of Lord Lyndhurst s, 
without a previous history of any kind. We luivo already indicated 
the relation of tho “ six poor bcholevs ” of Jilleanors charter to the 
alms of tho Hospital, and the conditions under which they were 
expected to assist iu divine service, w'liich almost aniioipfited tho 
jealous restrictions on “religious instruction” surrounding the' 
poor scholars of to-duy ; “ cum a scoki vacarent ’’—when schciol- 
Icbsons did not intcrleix*. No doubt, when they had become a per- 
manent body of chmisters, and lived as such in the Hospital, they re- 
ceived .Hmie kind of educ^ition ; nntl, as tliey wouhl naturally be taken 
irom the lamilies of the hospital-tenants in the Precinct, it is easy 
to uiulersUind that tho “ free pure and pcrpoLuall aliiies of the poor 
six scullers to be mayiiicy iied ” should have boon insisted on by 
the inhubilants as an important part of “ tho true use of the gyft 
of tho sumo hospilnll.” If therofore tlio Royal Conimissionera had 
propoi-od the csinbli&hineut of a choir school in connexion with the 
coUegiato church, Lhero wouhl at least have been aomo precedent 
for the suggestion, and Home sort of intclhgenco exhibited as to Ibo 
naturo of the foundation with which they were dealing; but this 
tliey were at gixat pains to avoid. The itdminisl ration in our own 
time of the uliue.^ of llie poor si.\* seolim” of tho tliirlconth cen- 
tury would pcrliHph mo.-l lia|i]iily perpetuate the traditions of the 
past in the iurm of tcho]ai.4dp8 or e.vbibilions to the Universities, 
(‘.specially if the holder.^ were in.iiked by the di.stinction — we 
write in trembiing, ]e.>t the Zeil-Ucist, breathing ii nsec tavian ism 
and compctiiiio examination, should bo near us— of being 'nomi- 
nated diiO' ily by the Queen. 


TIlKATPl!: rOYAL KKAr-IDnAL. 

A PAMPULET 1i;j8 recently appeared giving “ tho oidlincs of a 
schonio lur iclbiming tho btage, and elevating the actor's 
calling to the slatus uf a lih(>ral and Icgilimato profoasion.” It is 
dedicated to the now' uuiiersnl patron, Mr. ( rkd^lonc, who, it is 
mentioiicd, ha.s given “ his kind permission and approbation and 
lliis phrase Inus naturally led to Uio BUpposiliou that tho eminent 
person iu (juc.^tiou hiul fully adopted the peculiar views us to Iho 
Hlagesot forth iu thi.s production. Tho author, bow’ovev, has thought 
it necessary, “ in justice to that gcrilleniau,” to make it known &at 
Mr. (jladbtono is icsporiBiblo lor mithing further tlian the oour- 
tc.^v of accepting the ilcdicalion of the work, and of expressing hia 
.'>ciK'^e of the grcMt public imjiortunce of the riubject, and bis hborty 
Bvmpathy with its purpose.'’ There is certainly an oxcuse for 
tiioso w'lio do not understand the charactenaUc Kuigularitios of Mr. 
(JliuLtuiie’a language, .should they be milled by the expression of bis 
“ liearty synqmihy ” us a Ihrm of upproh ition ; but bis connexion 
with this lidiculous pmnphlot inav now bo considered as not colh- 
mitting him to any doiinito opinion on tho subject, which is 
indeed quite consistent with liis ur'inil practice. So small n matter 
would in itself hardly be worlli iiotiee, if it w'pre not that it sup- 
plie.s a remarkablo illii.stratioii of tho tendoncy of this great oracle, 
who, to borrow Peacock'.s dosciiption of another example of the 
same character, “ is lor doing all the v/orlds business as well as 
his own, and thinks hiinscll quaiilieil to Inmdlo every branch of 
liiunaM knovvledgc,” to identily hjniselfwith all sorts of absurd 
crotchets. 

Tho writer of this paiuplilot admitH, iu bis odd style, that rt 
would bo “iiividi(m.?,noi to say imjaous, to aver that the terriblo 
conllagration at the Rrookl^n Ihoatn) w'as a Divine judgment to 
punish the wicked uc.S3 of the pleasurc-sctdciug victims but ho is 
also of opinion that the “recent awful dispensation was decreed for 
ouv advantage, and whilst wo are taking pi'eoaut ionary nieasurea for 
the gieater Becurity of our places of . aoiu.sement, and for the pro- 
tection of human life against riniila'f accidents in tho future, wo 
ought at tho samo time to bestow some serious thought upon tho 
improvement of our theatres ” in tho way of a “ reformation pf tho 
morals of tho stage.” Ab a pi-oof of tho necessity of such a rdbrra. 
he gives an account of tho general personal clvaracter of theatrical 
porlonuers which, while it bIiow's his own ignoranco of tho 
subject, also suggeBlB that ha too rondily accepts idle scandal. 
“ Tho imumalous social position,” ho says; of tho actor mkI 
actvoas, oven in the present day, will scarcely, I suppose, bo denrod, 
and thcoilect of such a position upon tho members of tho profoSHion 
in thoir loss of self-respect must likewise bo acknowledged.’^ 
Itt pronouncing this sweeping judgment, ho asserts that “ it 
would not Tbo too much b) aiilrm that* the theatrit?Al. pro- 
us diequolitios Actxesaee from thoir prupor and natim 
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sphere m wives and mothers/* thoiipli ho admit.^ that, to a cortain 
tixtentf the same may Ise said of all occiipalioos in which women 
publicly engii^o. That the otlhct is worse in the tlieatrical w'orld 
la ahowD, he holds, by the so-called facts that*' the home circle has 
BO little attraction for the actreea that, in Ihetnajority of cases, she 
prefers au ignominious liaison to a wedded life '* *, that, when 
married, the maiTiage vow is esteemed so light a thing that it is 
mure * honoured in the breach than the o\)9er\Rnco ’ lli.it “ the 
license of the Blago ia of itself aufiicient to \iiliially ilisannul 
the maiTiage bond, and, except wlmro tlio viriiui of the con- 
tracting parties is v»rv strong, to dissrdve all conjugal ties’*; 
and that ** the proverhlal nonchalance an*! habitual can'Iessiiess of 
the actress as to demeanour, conversation, and divss wlicii not in 
i^nt of the footlights are mtIous stuinljlinfr-hlochs to a virtuous 
life and domestic happiness.” Tho theauind piofes^ion is, no 
doubt, like other profeshions, a mixed one ; and it cannot he denied 
that there is unfortunately n class of actrej.sos of the kind with 
which the writer seems to be best atvjuainled ; but Ida geiu^ral 
Aspersion of the chameter of women on the stage is simply a libel 
of the grossest and moat fabulous kiml. W'o do not inonn to say 
that the tendency of an actress’s life, as sueb, is towards an ideal 
of moral porltKJtion ; the conditions r)f her occuj>.'iliim, in some re- 
spects, tafce her out of the oiilinary lines of womanhoMd ; and 
the oxcitcnient, and in a sense the ailoctation, of her work are 
not altogether wholes^ome. But this is true also of other classes 
of artists, wliose devotion to their art is SDiuetinies apt to lend 
them into de\irt1ion8 iroui con\enliniial habit' .iiul temperamont, 
w'hicfa, however, do not nei^eh^arily involve any approach to 
immor.'dity, Jt is luio that at one period the women of tho 
stage were too fretpiently notorious for their loose behaviour; but 
in modern times tlio leading nctri.sijca biuo been, as a ruh‘, most 
re.spcctablo persons. Not a breath of .‘■candal ever touebod 
Ml’S. Siddons’s diameter ; she was, in fact, a model of solemn ju-o- 
priety ; and indeed the whole Kemble family, whicli may be said 
to have taken to the sUige iu a bodv, Jield a position in good society 
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stage ; and it mny bnjs^ geumaLly'Jt' uie aclreases of the present 
day, with the exC9)}{\/,^ of the particular class which is refiTred to 
in the pamphlet, and which. wo are glad lo think, is now kept 
** ^tty^ eU \v;t,hin bounds, that they are by no menus exp<jsed to 
buciP^isparaging suspicions as ilie write:, in bis ignorance, 
HB w'C charitably presume, casts upon Ihcni, Names, whicli in 
such a case we should not think of ineiilioning, will occur 
to every one, Indeed those who have any real acquaintance 
with theatrical society are well aware that the member^ are, as 
n body, fully qualiiied to take their pluee in the society appropriate 
to their various gvadefi, and are neither better nor worse on account 
of their professiontd duties than other people. Many examples of 
domeslio atfection and solicitude, of generous and disinterested 
charity, of patient endurance of hard and ill-paid work for the sup- 
port of a family, might easily be ciU'd ; niid j l is ridiculous to say that 
It is the ordinary rule that '* the childienof actors and actresbes ari*. 
badly brought up, and utterly untittedfor the responsibilities of real 
life. ’ In one respect, no doubt, the members ot this profession, of 
both sexes, are liable to .Mutl'er from the conditions under which 
they have lo oxercise it— that is, the often uncertain incomes 
which nro the lot of too many of theni, and the lluctua lions of 
public taste and caprice ; but thi.s is their mis fortune, and not their 
fault. On the whole, then, though the general theatrical system 
of the day may bo defective in some imporUiut points, it cannot 
be said that the geneml body of the profession does not make and 
keep itself respected iu its private relalious. 

The writer then proceeds to show that tho stage might and 
ought to be organized as an important agent “ for the incubation 
of virtue and for the depreciation of vice,” which mny of course 
at once be admitted ; but it is evident from his proposals that he 
is still under the delusion that the stage is at present in the hands 
of a vicious body which requires a great reform. In order to ex- 
plain his views, he draws the picture of ** Tho Theatre Bcau- 
Ideal,” iu which one of tho chief conditions of tho enrolment of 
performers is that, ** bi'sides being good scholars and good actors, it 
18 necessary that all members of thi.s company should bear good 
moral characters ; that there should be no stigma upon their 
names ; in hue, that they should be above suspicion ’’ ; and tho 
security for this is that every ciindidate bi^fore he is accepted must 
produce certificate to his character signed by one clergyman — if 

possible, the vicar of his parish—and two laymen of good position, 
who have known the candidate for at lojwt live years.'’ Tho 
next step is to pass through a competitive examination in elo- 
cution, together with, iu the case ot women, French, vocal and 
instrumental mmic, Knglish'* prose composition, and history ; and 
for tho men, iu addition to these, a certain knowledge of Greek 
and Latin. The supernumeraries ’ also are required to furnish 
proofs of their respectability, honesty, and sobriety; and to irive 
evidence of their ability to read and write with facility, and to 
epeak their mother tongue with tolerable acciuncy.*' These ara 
the regulations as to intellectual calibre, and now we come S>> 
moral discipline. The married men in tho company “ must not 
only be living with their wives, but, if their wives are actresses, 
dloy too must be members of the si^e company”; and un- 
marked ladies ore only admitted with the sanction of their 
parents, with whom they must reside; or, if they are orphans, with 
the consent of their guardians, under whose protection they must 
V he living; in the esse of widows, the marriage certiheate is 


required to he produced & one of their tesUmonials.” AH the 
roheai'sals at the Beau-Ideal ” are conducted in the presence of 
the manager, the professor of elocution, and professor of mu«c; 
the students of the school attached to tho theatre may also 
attend, but no strangers will bo admitted to any port of the 
houso at tho rehearsals, or behind the scenes at public perform- 
ances. Consequently all such events as ^appointments,’ clan- 
destine meetings, anonymous communications, and mfts from 
unknown donors are things unheard of at the ‘ Beau-Ideal,’ and 
any broach of this rule would, of course, have but one result— 
namely, dismissal of the olfoDdiug member.” At the same time, 
whilst evory maans is taken to check any approach to illicit 
intercourse, every facility and encourageinont are an'orded to honour- 
able iitiacliments by the management,” which would thus exer- 
cise a Hortof paternal, or rather rnatemal, control. Then there are ^ 
to bo no performauces on Saturday night, so as to leave no excuse * 
for invading tho Sunday ; and new pieces are not to bo rehuaitied 
at tho beginning of tho week, or without duo time for proparatiou, 

I le.st there should bo a temptation to study * parts’ on Sunday, to- 
1 the neglect of a regular attendance at a place of public worship. 

, Moreover, “by tho example of tho managers and the professors of 
! the establishuicut, Ibe lucinbers of the company are taught and 
I encouraged to bo as attentive to tho duties of religion as to those^ 

I of business.” I'lio physical and mental welfare of the company in. 
j equally taken care of. There aro reading-rooms litted with well- 
I chosen books, baths, and lavatoric'S, for “ tho refreshment of ihekr 
I bodily and mental powers,'’ whilst iu the summer tho men have 
I atiihqic sports, and the women croquet and archery, with picnics, 
j under tho strict supervision of the manager, professors, and their 
I wives, which no doubt the members tind “ awfully jolly.” 

: U is scarcely iiecfs^ary to jioiiit out the false assumptions and 

j impracticable conditions of this funny scheme. In the first 
’ place, while it may be .admitted that there is no necessary 
antagimisin InHweeu religion and the stage when the enWr- 
I taiimients of the latter are of an innocent character, and that they 
ought to conducted so as to foster wholesome feeling and 
I moralily, which ought, indeed, to be always one of tho 
; objects 01 every kind of art, it is diflicult to understand 
1 wliy the tbcalrical profession should bo especially expected to 
; make a formal parade of religion. The ditfusion of a religious 
j spirit is no doubt essential to the sound constitution of society ; 

. but llieie may bo a good picture or n good book without any 
I direct manife-station ol that spirit, and Bo it is on the stage. As a rule, 

! actors and actres-ses, allowing for their peculiar vocations, which 
: require them to le.id in various ways a somewhat dih’erent life from 
other poopie — such ns having to bo up late at uight, and to undergo 
an exivptionul amount of excitement — are very much tho same 
ns tho common stock ‘of humanity ; and it is unfair to represent 
them as a low class which specially requires to be elevated. Thd 
writer of this [inmphlot asla whether “ the moral lemons of the 
drama would not sink deeper into tho hearts of tue audienc(» 
if they were well nssured that the artists wh 6 ' depicted 
its scinies themselves led pure and honourable Jives ” ; but 
bo forgets that in other walks of life people are charitably assumed 
to be leading such lives, unless there is distinct proof to the con- 
trary. indeed this is the weak point of this reformer throughout — 
that his mind is possessed with the notion that players are a 
very loose and immoral set of poopie, and have to bo converted. 

In regard to the general condition of tho theatrical Bystem, there 
is no doubt amplo scope for improvement— as, for instance, in 
regard to a more sy‘aeiiiatic education for tho profession in 
artistic articulation and representation of character and emotions ; 
in providing a livelihood for its members of a more liberal and 
Hctlled kind ; and in gelliug rid of tho stupid frivolity, and too 
often vulgarity, which for tho most part stamp tho plays and acting 
of tho day ; and in encouraging tho development of high, relincd, 
cultivated, and really iutelJoctual art upon tho stage. ..There la- 
in this country, at tho present day, a general repugnance io throw ' 
the duty of regulating public Usto on tho State, and therefore it i& 
impossible to hope for a revival of anythin;^ in the shape of thel 
old patent tboatres, or the existing Coim^die FraD 9 aise. At the 
same time it is surprising that, while so much interest is taken in 
dramatic cnterbiinments as is shown by crowded audiences and in- V/ 
creasing amateur entertainments, nothing is dono by the wealthy 
patrons of the art to give it a fair chance of developing itself, ami 
acquiring an honourable public position. This is really the groat 
want of tho day ; by a moderate amount of expenditure and energy 
it might easily be supplied, and it is not creditable that the attempt 
is not made. 


INDIAN PRISONa 


A n interesting Report by Mies Mary Carpenter on pison 
discipline iu India has neon published as a Parliamentary 
Miss Carpenter has been fdur times in India, her first visit 


laper. 


kving been made in i866; and her -Report^ shows that, whilo 
several valuable reforms bwve been introduced into Indian pruons 
since that time, others of equal importance are still unaocomplisbed. 
]lu a letter written to 1 -iord Lawrence in Janmuy 1867, Miss Car- 
penter enumerates the deficiencies which most impressed her duriflg 
her stay in Bombay and Calcutta. She found in India neither 
reformatory nor iudostrial schools ; and, os pmodoas crime is at 
least not rarer in India than in Enmand, there wete many boys in 
prison who had already beoomeoonnnued oOfenders. In the gada 
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frroat attention was pwd to indu8trl|l work, but any moral effect 
which wight be produced by regular labour was wholly defeated by 
the want of sepiirate sleepiug cells and of any kiud of teaching 
except such as is purely industnal. The license of prison life had a 
peculittrly bad innuenco on women. The female prisoners were 
always together, night and day ; they were under the care of male 
warders, and the combined attractions of a good dietary and free- 
dom from fiti-ict discipline deprived prison life of all its terrors. 
The day of ^scharge censed to be loclkcd forward to, and the pri- 
soners constantly returned within a short time of llie expiration of 
their sentences. Miss Carpenter iveommondcd that those e\il3 
should bo met by the eaUhlishment of industrial schools, the intro- 
duction of separate sleeping colls, and some provision for education 
into all prisons, that female prisoners in particular should always 
bo cither in separate cells or subjected to proper supervision, and 
that the warders in chaige of them sliould always bu women. 

Tho tea years wliich have passed since Mi’is Carpenter’s first 
visit have produced at the last moment an Jndiistriiil Jitul Refor- 
matory Schools Act. As this Act was only passed l;ist year, 
it will be a considerable time before much fruit will be reaped 
from it. But a reformatory school is to be built near Calcutta, 
and at Madras tho necessary land has been ghen by oiio native 
gentleiniui, while another has olFered to build u liou.^o on it. Of 
course as the Act was still brand-new, the evils it is designed to 
deal with were still in full force when Miss Carpenter was in India 
last year. At Poona a portion of the gai>l was shut oil’ from the 
part occupied by adults and called a reformatory. In Calcutta sho 
saw liftv young boys ussociated together, many of whom had 
already been Beveml times in gaol. In Madras a boy of ten years of 
age was in irons and under sonlcnce of iiuprisoniueut for life. Om3 
result of the absence of relbrrmitoric.s is that the magistrates arc 
very unwilling to send boys to gaol, so that many boy a are at 
largo who would bo greatly benefited by staying for Boruo time in 
a reformatory. Consider mg what Ijiclian prisons too commonly 
arc, it is not wonderful that a magistrate should ofUm think that 
to let a boy go is a lessor evil than to punish him. As regards 
female prisouers, Miss Carpe.nter found that some progrcis hadb<‘en 
made. Kverywhero except at Seramporo a regular female 
warder was in cliarge of tho women. But separate sleep- 
ing colls only e\i^to(l at Benares, whore tho matron .told 
;Miss Carpenter that she found thorn of very groat service, 
as a prisoner could bo kept in hci cell during the day by 1 
way of punishment. It is astunishirig that the necessity 
of separating prisiiners at might should only now be generally 
recognized in India. It used bo supposed, says Miss Oarpentor, 
that the. circumstances of tho climate and the nature of tha iu- 
liabilants rendered separation at night undosirable, if not im- 
possible. During her last visit, however, Mies Carpenter found 
that the opinion of e\ery prison oflieial was hostile to ihe 
ABMeut system of association in sleeping liours. AVhy it should 
taken so long to get this seemingly elementary fact 
iSBPted, it is hard to say. The reason for eondiug men to 
gaol is either to reform thorn, so that they will no longer 
care to do criminal ads, or to miiko them uncomfortable, so 
that they will no longer care to risk the puni.shment that follows 
on criminal acts. From either point of view, separation at night 
is indispensable. During the day tho prisoners are engiigod in 
some kind of work, but at night they have nothing to do, and if 
they are togetlier their time is sure U> be passed in comparing 
histories of former crimes or in planning new crimes. Tho only 
chance of inducing n man to think seriously of the career which 
has brought him to prison, and which, if ho does not abandon it, 
will bring him to prison again, if not to a still worse /ate, is to 
give him a largo measure of enforced solitude. If there is any- 
thing in him capable of reformation, it will cotno out when ho is 
left with nothing to occupy his attention or divert his thoughts 
from himself. Even if he gains nothing from this disclplino, ho 
will at all events greatly dislike it. The unrestrained conversa- 
tion of the twelve hours during which fifty or 6i.\ty prisoners are 
locked up together is the relaxation which makes up for the day’s 
annoyances. Take this away and a prison becomes hut a dreary 
place, with hard work by day and solitude l)y night. It is almost 
inexplicHhle how, under so enlightened a Gfovernment as that of 
India, these commonplace considerations should have been left so 
long withiiut any practical result. 

The explanation is to ho found in that poverty which in India 
meets us at every turu, and accounts for so much that at first 
sight seems unaccountable. Tho (lovernmeut is short of mouey, 
and there are other calls on it which, though they may not ta) 
more urgent, are at least louder. But, as Miss Carpenter points 
out, if the theory that association at night gives nso to frightful 
crimes, creates and coutinuully increases a criminal class, and 
greatly diminishes the deterrent influence of imprisonment,’ is 
well founded— and it is tho theory of every export in prison 
discipline — the expeuso of building separate cells, if it he not a 
very largo one, would soon he covered by tho diminution in the 
number of prisoners that would follow a change of system. 
Nor need toe expense be very great. The Hindoo prisoner is a 
less audacious and a more social being than the English 
prisoner; and consequently tho cells neeS not be so strong, 
and ought not to be so completely secluded, aa the ceUs 
in a widlrcoastructed English gaok It has been said that 
it is easier to govern a thousand Hindoo prisonem than ten English 
convicis. Ablate solitude, such' as is enforeed in some 
j^ons, would have, Miss Carpenter thinks, a very i^jnrioui^ect 
noth on ndnd and on the Wy of a B^doo, Tmeonrideia- 



tion excludes some of the more costly structures in which the 
prisoner is unable to see oven the warder who has charge ol him. 
At Poona the ci^ gaol is filled with separate cells, arranged in, 
blocks radiating from a centre, each dbll liaving a window near 
the top of the back- wall, and a door consisting of strong iron bars. 
There is a verandah running along each block in front of these 
doors, so that a warder passing along can eae what every pri- 
soner is doing. Thuso cells need not cost more tlmil loi. 
each, while at Hyderabad thoro. was a cell which the 
supcrinteiulont thought well suited to the requirements ot the 
county which could bo built for 21 . Part of this cost might bo 
saved in other ways. The plan of leaving the prisoners together 
at night makes it necessary to maintain a stronger military guard 
than would otherwise bo required ; aud a |)art of this might bo 
dispensed with if the prisoners were locked up separately, ftiid the 
escape of one did not entail the esc^ipe of any greater number. At 
Ahmedabad tho Government are paid i,ooo^. w year for a guard of 
I 42 soldici*?. Supposing that one-fourth of this number could bo 
spared, tho capital represented by tho raonoj saved would be suffi- 
cient to build separate cells, on the Poona model, for the 450 pri- 
soners whom tho prison contains. In many cases Miss Oarpeuter 
believes that the existing gaols could bo altered so as to separate 
the prisoners at night, at a very moderate expense. It is plain 
that, in delaying to make this essential cliange, and still more in con- 
tinuing to build gaols on tho old principle, the Government of 
India is actuated by a short-sighted and penny-wise oconoiny. 

Tho qiKistiou of inslruction presents more difficulties. Riding 
and writing are not very powerful agents in diverting a man from 
a course of crime, and it is difficult to give directly moral in- 
struction without, landing on the forbidden question of religion. 
The notion that imprisonment is used os a means of proselytism 
might have a very (lisastrous efi'ect in India, aud apart from religion 
it is not easy to find cither precepts or sanctions that are recogmxed 
alike by teachers and taught. Miss Carpenter boldly proposes that 
education, with moral instruction,” should bo g'lven daily by 
competent native teachers. But tho morality of a competent native 
teacher might not be altogether of the kind to exert a good influence 
on the prisoners. 8tillan influence the benefit of which is notaltogethor 
beyond dispute BoemSjon the whole, likely to do more good than harm. 
Upon all these points Mias Carpenter is anxious that the Govern- 
ment of India should lay down some general regulations to be 
applied with appropriate modifications by tho local Goveniiueuts, 
'I’ho superabuudanr. energy of which Lord Lytlon occasionally 
gives evidence could liardly bo better employea tbun in drafting 
these peiieral principles and in recommendiug them to tho cou- 
sidoralioii of tho authorities in each presidency. After making 
the hearts of Indian Judges to fail them for fear, it would bo some 
compensation if he woiud show himself equally terrible towards 
Indian criminals. 


TUE OPERAS. 

Opera season this year opened, as many other seasons h^ve 
done, with the promise of a new tenor who woa to combine 
all kinds of excellences. It wns reported that a competent 
had described him as possessing a voice as melodious as GiugJinia, 
and a method as perfect, with infinitely more dramatic force. 
Signor or Senor Gayarrd’s arrival aroused additional excitement 
because up to, and even after, the date of his first appearance be 
was announced as a member both of Mr. Gye’s and of Mir. Ma|)leson*s 
company •, and of course, when two managers are contesting the 
right in a now tenor, there must bo something very wonderful in 
him. Without denying that Signor Gavan’^ has some mjeful and 
attractive qualities, it may bo safely said that he is not likely ever 
to recall the days of Signor Mario or of Giuglini, and that, so loi^ 
os Mr. Maplesou can retain the services of Signor Faucelli, he will 
be able to exist very well without Signor Gayarrd. Thu new tenor 
made his first appearance in La Fitm'ita^ and thus far has done 
better in that ])art than in any other. He finds in it plenty of 
opportunities, well or ill chosen, for displaying the strong and 
melodious notes wliich are his chief gift, and which bare no doubt 
considerable beauty, although they are of a baritone rather than a 
tenor quality. These notes would be more pleasant to bear if they 
>vcre less often maiTcd by the tremulous delivery which manv 
singers of late liav 0 fallen into. When tho singer gets into tho high 
tenor register, h>a voice loses its attractive tone, and becomas hard 
and thin, which, as it seems to be produced from the paLito, is 
perhaps not surprising. Signor GayarrtS is, however, determined 
to iiiRke tho most of those notes w'hich are i*eally excellent, and. 
with too Ilctlo thought for anything beyond that, is accustomed 
to indulge in sudden leaps frem iorte to piano, and to hold a 
note for what seems a surprising time until one takes of 
the gasp in the middle of it. To give a geneiiil notion 
of t^ignor Gayarr6’.s method of singing, it might be said 
that it is full of what are popularly known as applause- 
traps.” In the singer’s acting there is good intention aud.some 
vigour*, but be is wanting in dignity, and that ho has got a great 
deal to learn in this respect is evident when it is remarked that 
he makes absolutely nothing of the great scene iu La Favonta where 
Fevnando breaks his sword and flings it indignantly at the foot of 
the king. In the well-known air Angiol d^Amor,” in the opt 
act, Signor Gayarrd, besides disfigoring it with tha tricks wbicli 
have been mentioned, took the time far too slow. He bss 
in s marked degree one merit which is by no means too common-^ 
riiAt of pronouncing bis words with gmt clearness. Ibe Lwnon 
of Mme. &^obi i8> to our thinking, aliur more latisfluitQiy pen 
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anco than Fernando of Signor Ciayarni. The singer’s fine 
VI ice 19 excellently used throughout the opera, and though she 
never nses to any towering[i height of pa-seion, she never misses 
what shoim he an efiect, and in her byplay as well aa in the rest 
ot her tmung there is evidence of tliought and skill. Mile. Oottino 
Bings the music of Inez with pleasant lluency. Signor Bagagiolo’e 
*tnd. steady Binging are well puited in the part of 
ijaldg 98 are» which makes no great demand upon the ainger’s acting 
power ; and Signor Graziani’.s Alfonso lina ail this singer’s accus- 
tomed smoothness and dignity, 'I’he chonia in this and other 
operhs given at the same house is excellent; hut tlio orchestra at 
times 18 terribly coarse, so much si; indeed as to suggest that 
bignor Vinnesi has been employing his ppare time in conducting a 
brass wind. It may be worth while to puiiit out that the IwDok of 
the words of La Fum^ritn sold in the house contains w’ords b(*aring 
only the very remotest re 3 eni))lftnco to those w hich are sung. 

Faujit has bwu given at Covent Gardtu, with M. Capoul in the 
tenor part. This singera performance of l^aiist w'o liavc frequently 
criticized, and need now only say that it has improved by becoming 
leas affected. Signor Bagagiulo appeared as M. Alaurera suK^tituto 
^id his b«‘st to act the part, and to invest 
the heavy tones of his voice with a diabolical .sprigfilline.ss. Mile, 
bmeroschi was Bomewhat overwrughtf'd with Mavgherita. Signor 
Gayarr^s performance oi Ilaoul iji the I/io/jzrwr)/.? does not show 
the singer on the whole to as great adiantage aa his Fernando m 
L*a Fnwrita, Ihe want of dignity in liis acting is more apparent, 
and hia alternate tamenosa and nciisiness at impoitanl parts of the 
opera, such ns the great duet, are disagrocnblo. Signor Carpi, wdm 
on one occasion sang the part at short notice in consequeure of 
Signor unyurre’s iudisposition, gave a better rcn(lf?riitg of it, both 
aa regards htoadiness of his Miiging and his acting, which at 
some poiute, notably the burst of indignation at the end of iIkj 
first act, rose to excelhmce. On this occasion Mile. AFarimon 
appeared in the part of the Queen, and gave to it nil the charm of 
her sure and brilliant execution. If AFnie. Sculchi’s actiiur wrcTo 
et^ual to her Binging as Urhano, it would he diliicult to fmd'a fault 
with her performance. The orchestra in this opera is better than in 
Ln Fai'ofitaf and the chorus is unusually good. Some new and very 
well-arranged stage busineJ 3 S has been introduced in the scene of the 
aux Olercs. But unless a more competent repre.sentHtivo of 
Valentine than Allle. d’Angeri can bo found, the performance of tho 
i/w-jFMflrm?!* at this house cannot bo ontirelv J^i^ dV)V T' 

and there his faults 

were loss aidagreeable than in Kaoul or Fernaiido. llis delivery 
of La donna A mobile ” wi\s much applaudi'd ; but those who 
remember the thrill of pleasure wliich ran through the hou.so when 
Qiuglinia’epeated, with exquisite softnes.'^, the phrase “ e di pciisior,” 
and contrast this soflncss with Signor Gayarn'^ s hard and careFss 
delivery of the same pas.‘^ngo, will think tluit th(i coinjKirison which 
has been made betw’oen the two singers is unfortunate. In the p-art 
of the Duke, moreover, Signor Ga^arrA’a ii.se of the vibrato wasespe- 
oially and painfully apparent. Signor Pandolfini, a singer new to 
the London stage, appeared as Rigoletto, and deserved considerable 
ci’edit for hia good pniusing and genorully vvell-cultivatcd method 
of singing. Ilia power of acting, however, wn.s not equal to the 
demands ma<Ie upon it by the part, wdiich indeed is one <>f thcmo{?t 
ditUcult in existence. To indicato limt the jester, us AL Victor 
Hugo h£e it, “ weeps tenre of blood beneath a mask that laughs,” 
is a task which is very far from easy; and that Signor 
Faudoltini has failed in tins is no proof that lie may not 
he successful in characters involving leas complicated pas&iuii. At 
tho same time, in tho great scene where the jester supposes that he 
has caused the Duke to bo murdered, the singer might have 
suggested something moro than tho emotion which one would 
naturally associate with a rospectablo merchant in temporary difii- 
culties. However, perhaps the only singer of the iires<mt day 
capable of acting and singing this part as it should be sung and 
acUid is M. Fuure, who has, as far ns wo know, never attempted it. 
MUe. Albaui’s performance of Gilda had throughout a great 
chai'm of grace and simplicity, and her singing in the passage where 
she is left alone on the stage in Scene xiii. was admirable for its 
fiteadiness, its meaning, and its brilliant execution. Tho stage 
maijagomont of the scene immediately following this, where 
Rigoletto eulors, not seeing the crowd of courtiers, is not very 
successful. On so large a stage ns that of Oovent Gardou, gTcaU r 
probability might well be given to the action. As it is, one has to 
m ^6 believe very much that llie groups filling ihe stage as he crosses 
it can escape his attention. The well-known concerted piece 

Bella figlia doll’ amoro” was admii-ably given; and here, as in 
concerted music in other operas, Signor Gayarrd’s voice told with 
fine efiect. 

Mr. Alapleson has done well in reopening Her Majesty’s Theatre 
in the Hayiuorket. Both as regards the stage and the body of 
ihe house thei*e is a great improvement upon Drury Lane. The 
house had to be got ready at somewhat short notice, and this may 
no doubt account for Mr. Mapleson having for some little time 
rang tho changes upon three or four well-known and not supi'emely 
intei^ting operas, tho weight of which, however, was supported 
by aisgers ol ^at merit. I^itcly Lucf'ezia Borgia has been given 
with MUe. Titions, Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, and M. Faure in their 
aaeitttomed parts, and Signor Carrion, a new comer, os Gounaro. 
Signor Carrion song with a good me^od and with considerable 
BwaetuW( httt whether from nervousness, or ftoin some other 
oamoi i^la acting waoawkward, although it revealed good intentions, 
aodids etature coatrastedeomewhat unfortupat^y with that of the 
repreieittativd of dMuraoter with whom he was most cocceraed. 


M. Faure’s Duke Alfonso has gacned in power and command since 
last year, and Mmo. Trebolli-fettini has certainly lost nothing of 
the wonderful art which makes her admirable alike as singer and 
actress^ and gives to her representation of MafiioOrsini exactly the 
attmction of rockless and generous high spirits designed by tho 
poet who wrote Luerke^ Borgia, Mile. Titions’s Lucrozia Borgia 
wecnticizedat length — if that can be called criticism which points 
I out no defect— last year, and her porformanco this year is as full as 
ever of grandeur and pathos. Robert le J)inhh was given for the 
first time in the tiew house on Thursday last. The mounting of 
the piece is good throughout, and the scene in which there is a 
sea view is especially well painted. Signor Fancelli appears as 
Looerto, and the steadiness and absence of affectation with which 
he manages his fine voice afford a pleasant relief to the tricks and 
tromnlousness of tho new tenor at Covent Garden, Signor Foli, 
who has been too long absent from tho stage, plays Bertramo, and 
invests tho part, as fnr as acting is concerned, with the sombre 
terror that it demnnds, while his deep resonant voice gives full 
ellbct to the striking music he lias to sing. Mile. Salla, a new 
singer, appeared ns Alice; and upon her capabilities we defer 
judgment. It is, however, only fair to say that her prformance 
WAS far from being a failui*e. Mile. Valloria as Isabella would do 
bettor if blio could avoid slurring her caclencos. I*erhap 8 the most 

t ierfect thing in the ropresentation was the dancing of Mmo. 
vatti Lnnnor in the sceno of the nuns’ resuscilaiiou. Grace, 
agility, and dramatic force were combined in movements which 
wo Jmve never seen rivalled in these days except by Fraiilein Boor 
in Gormany nnd Mile. Mariquita in Faria. 


REVIEWS. 


WRIGHT’S HISTORY OF NEPaL.* 

FI^IIE main portion of this work may be dismissed with a very 
J- hrief notice. Tho native history translated from tho 
J’nrbatiya” by two learned Hindus ba.s its inoritS'Uo doubt, but 
they ttie diflicult to find, and the search for them may bo loft to 
tlioso who have tho critical acumen and sagacity to find the one 
of corn in the bushtd of chalf— one tnitli, or an approach to 
triitli7ra''a-Wcari8omo succession of fables. Tho author of this 
native history haa donelji 5 best to give his work an appearance of 
completeness. Liko previous Hindu writeini, ho goes back to the 
t'oidiest ages. Fussing lightly and modcbtly over the Batgu yug^ 
or first ago of 1,728,000 ^ears, he enters upon the 'IretOf or second 
yug of 1,296,000 years, of which he is not only able to record 
several events, luiturul and supornutural, but to give tho exact day 
of the month on which they occurred. Of tho Dwdpavj iir third 
yug of 834,000 years, ho has a greater nnd more precise know- 
ledge. “ The Kiratis came into Nepal at t ho 1 5,000th year” of 
tUi.s aige, and they ruled over tho country for 10,000 years. The 
gods camo into the country after tho Kiiutis,” and ‘*when 
950 years of the Uwdpar yug still remaimxt the gods camo to tho 
decision that it wa.s uccessury to appoint a I\aja.” After this 
tho Kali yug commenced, and from that time down to tho present, 
the year 4978 of the Kali yug^ a lung succession of dynasties and 
Jlajus is recorded in full assurance, nothing doubting. The later 
part of tho work comes nearer to the region of reality ; but it is 
very meagre and trivial, a mere jotting down of a few events, to 
which the utmost slri'tch of courtesy could not concede the name 
of history.' The war with tho British in 1815-16, in which the 
Nepalese fought v.'ell but were totally defeated with great loss of 
men aud territory, is disposed of in this brief style: — “In this 
reign a war broke out with the British in tho Tcrai; but, depriving 
them of wisdom, tho llitja saved his country. Then, calling the 
British gentlemen, ho made peace with tluun, and allowed them to 
live near Thambahil.” Such is the character of this “ history,” 
and it is abundantly maniie.st that no reliance can be placed 
upon its statements. But it is well tliat the work has been 
translated. Careful study and comparison may possibly find in 
it some synebronisms, some stray facta which may add a little 
to our very limited kiiowledgo of Hindu hi8toi7. Lven if it fails 
to do this it will at least convince the historical inquirer that 
nothing is to be expected from this quarter. It will extinguish, if 
it does not satisfy, expectation. So long as such works are 
locked up in unknown languages they are wistfully looked upon as 
storehouses of knowledge. The few who have examined them 
may pronounce them worthless, but nothing short of translation 
ever brings full conviction to others. 

Wo turn now to tho really useful and interesting part of the 
book— to tho Introductory Saetch of tho Country and People of 
Nopal,” written by Dr. Wnght. Wo wish this were much 
ana fuller, but so far as it goes it is valuable and welcome. Tho 
author, lived ten years in the countiy os surgeon to the British 
Resident, and exyoyed to the fiill such opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge as the jealonsy of the ruling powers aUows. It has been 
a settled principle with the Government of Nepdl to keep on friendly 
terms ana to act courteously towards o ur own Government, bat yet 

* History of Nepal Translated ftom the Parbaiiya by Mnnshi Shew 
bunker Singh and Paudit Shri Qttnanand ; with’ da Introcluotory Sketch 
of the CoQBtry and People of Nepal by the Editor, Daniel Wright, M.A., 
BtD.> late Surgeoo-Mafor HJiL'e IndUh Medical Servloe. and Earidency 
Surgeon at Kdthmdudii. Oambtldge : at the Dnivcorsity mu. Ldndon 1 
Cambridge Warehouse. x877« 
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to xniuutain » cautious reaerro, and to pxeveut as far as possible ail I 
European intercourse ^ith the countiy. In this they are more 
than upheld by the general foelin^'of the people. From their own j 
point of view they are no doubt right. They have seen the results 
of European induenco in the ulains, and wishing to maintain their 
highland iudependenco, they shut the door not only against all in- 
turferencoi but against travelers and scientific explorers. They have 
a proverb to the elleot that with the merchant comta the niiiaket, 
and with the liible cornea the biiyonct.” Though they are forced 
by treaty to admit a British llcsidont at K&thniandu, Europeans are 
allowed to approach that capital by only one route, and when 
there they are not permitted to extend ihoir excursions beyond 
the valley in which lidthmandu stands; so, as Hr. Wright siv>s, 
the country, except fur fifteen miles round the capital, is as much 
a terra incognita as it was when Oolonel Kirkpatrick visited it 
nearly a hundred years ago.” Tho population of Mepdl consists of 
varieties of two distinct races. The domiuant nice of (JorKhas, 
who made their way into the country from Iliiidubtau, speak j 
the Parhiitiyay or “ mountain dialect of Hindi, and arc 
of the IJiudu religion. The Newdrs, who constitute the Uvgi st 
portion of the iriJinbitants, speak a Turanian language allied 
to the Tibetan, profess the Buddhist religion, and have Mon- 
golian featuivii. “ Tho Magara and Guruuga are short, powerful 
men of Mongolian cast of J'eaUires. Thoso are tho men mostly to 
be found in what are culled the British (lorkha regiments.” Tho 
array of Nopal is composed principally of (lorkliiiH, who aro 
essentially a military race. Tho standing force aiuonnl.s to sixteen 
thousand men, which might bo niised to sixty or K\only thou- j 
sand, and they h^ive a ^erv respectable iutiilery. Dv. \\'riglit 
thinks that ‘Mn their own hills and fores I a they would fight well, 
mid be formidablo foes ; but for purposes of nggreyi-ion it is doubt- 
ful if they would bo of any use against Europeans.” The revenue 
of the country is estimated at 96,000/., tho Land-tax being its 
principal Bource. In the ^ alloy of Nopjxl the land is woU culti\aled, 
and the bulk of the population is engaged in tigriculturo. Manu- 
factures arc few and unimportant. Trade, which is cLielly in iho 
hands of the Newars, is limited. Dr. AVright combats llto notion 
prevalent in India that Nepal uud the countries beyond ofl'er a 
groat and promising field for European ontorpriso. He says. 'Kho 
people are poor, und have few wants that arc not puppliod bvtlieir 
own countiy ” ; they are, too, “a most penurious and avaricious 
people. They take every possible advantage of a Jot oign trader, 
and uuheflitatingly break anyriiargaiu if they think they can profit 
by so doing,” 

* The roij^ing dymisty of Nepal is of very recent origin. It 
gained its jjosilion by force of arms in A.i>. 1768. The fourth 
Baja in descent appointed his general Bh^ma^C'na to bo Prime 
Minister and protector of tho whole couiilry”in 1813, and that 
general continued to wield the chief authority in the Slate until 
1839, when he wus imprisoned and died a violent death, re pi e- 
eented as suicide. On his fall the King recovered some of his 
authority, but contending factions gave him great trouble, imd 
placed tbo country in danger, until the rise of tliui remaikable 
man Jung Bahadur, who ruled llio country for tliirfy years with 
wonderful ability and succes.'^. As for other Orientals who Imvo 
risen to eminence, a distinguished aiK'e}-l,r> Inus been found for 
Jung Bahadur, A descent is claimed for him from tho Bamis of 
Ohitor and 1) dipur, tho puiest and noblest .stock in India. But 
wo need go no further back than the year 1843, In that year a 
dashing soldier named Alatubar Singh, nephew of the old uiiDii>ter 
Bhimasenii, returned from exile, and very soon rose to be Prinio 
Minister. Jung Bahadur wa.s nephew of this Malabar Singh, and 
then held the rank of colonel. Sir Henry Lawrence, who wnsat the 
time Kesideiit in Nopal, mentions him “as an intelligent young 
man, particularly expert in till military maUera, hut, though young 
in years, profoundly versed in intrigue.” His growing influence 
fdarmed his uncle, and not without reason. The young soldier hud 
won the good will of that wife of tho King who had the greatest 
influence, and to whom the Minister ivas most obnoxious. Ou the 
l8th of May, 1845, the Minister w’tis summoned to an audience of 
the King, and on entering the council chamber, a rifle-ball from 
the gallery at the end stretched him dead. The poor wtjak-minded 
King, who no doubt was glad to bo released from the thraldom of 
a stronger mind, was induced “ to take tho credit of the deed.” 
But Jung Bahadur was the asflns.sin, and during the visit of tho 
Prince of Wales, ho is said to have ewhibited the rifle ivhich he 
used on tliia occasion. But this one murder was not enough to 
open tho road to power. A Council of 3Iini.sters was called, fc^r 
v^ich preparation was made. High w'ords ensued, and in 
the end thirty nobles and about one hundred men of lovt'or 
rank were shot down. Tho poor lung rushed off in a 
fright to the British Ilesideucy, and when ho returned he 
found that ** what little power ho po.«»sessed in the State was gone 
for ever.” Juug Bahddiu* thou became tho real master of the 
country, and the lUni, who had hoped by his means to secure tbo 
fluccession to her own children, was cast aside and retired to 
Benares in bitter disap^iointment. The King clmfed under the 
dictation of his now master, and several attempts Were made by 
open war and secret assassination to get rid of tlie dictator^ but bo 
fruatrated them, and in the end the King was deposed. From 
this time Jung BshiLdur has b^ thef andispatM ruler of tho 
•counUy< The old King is a prisoner in the palace. The present 
King is kept under, the strictest surveillance, and not allowed to 
ezereiBa any power whatever. The heir-appamt Is also kept in a 
state of obscurily^beixigneterpersuttedto take a putt is any j^Uio 
bnsinessj or even to appear at' the dueban to which the Britblr*, 


Besident is invited. In fact, one nmv live for years in Nepal 
without either seeing or hearing of the King." ~ 

Jung Babddiir had six broUiers and numerous relations, and he 
Btrenglhoned his position by giving thorn important oflices. He 
had upwards of a hundred chUdren, and so “ the opportunities 
of increasing his connexions have been tolerably extensive.” “ The 
heir-apparent to the throne is mamed to three of hia daughters ; 
the second son of the King to a daughter and niece ; his eldest sou 
married a daughter of tho King, and has a boy ten years 
of age ; tho ncplicw of the King has married a daughter, and so on 
through all grades of tho higher classes; tuid, “besides his owu 
children, the iiumeusc iiumbiM' of his nephews and uioecs must also 
ki remoraherod.” But a man’s enemies are often thoso of his own 
household, and Oriental despots have irequeutly shown their know* 
Icdgu of this by sweeping away all their near relations. Nor was 
Juiig Bahadur exempt from the rivalry of his relatives. In 1853, 
after hia return from England, one of his own brolheiB, tho King’s 
brother, and some o( the !uost conservative nobles, conspired to set 
him aside on tho ground of his having lost caste by his visit to 
Europe. But tho attempt was soon crushed. The chief conapi- 
j-ators escaped death tliroupli the iiiedintion of tho British Oovom- 
meiil, whueonsented to retain them as prisoners at Allahabad, 
T’he uiiiior ofl’endorf? rcceiveMl minor pimishmonts. From that timo 
to th<* rluy of Lis death .Tung Bahadur ruled without opposition, a 
convincing proof of his great superiority to all around him. His 
visit to Miighmd in 1850 proved in the highest degree Ixjneficml. 
He WHS jileased with the reception he met with, and caitJed back a 
lively rtimeiii})nu)ce, not only of pemonal favours, but of tho 
iumienso po\v(‘r and resources of England. Ho w«a thus bouiid to 
us by a double tie, and when the day of adversity fell upon us ho 
ollcred and sent his troops to assist in the quelling of the Mutiny. 
He eonliuued attach(!d to the religion and usages of his country, 
but the insight ho had obtained of a higher civilization producM 
its efleets. Ilia rule was wise and lenient. He reviBed the 
erimiiuil code, ubolishod the puniahment of mutilation, re- 
.stricted capital punishment, und placed great restrictions 
upon tho burning of wiclow.s. But in this as in some other 
mat tors the prejudices of his countrymen thwarted his liberal 
designs. “ In sliort,” ^avs Dr. VVridit, “whatever may be said 
of the way in which Jung Bahadur obtained power, there is 
no doubt that he always exercised it for the good of the country, 
and he is iindoiibUHily the greatest benefactor that Ne^)lil has ever 
ucissessecl ” Hi.s death occiuTed ho recently that nothing has yet 
becomu i.nown of the present state of the govermiient of Nepal. 
Looking forward to this event, f>r. Wright an ticina ted a succes- 
sion of struggles for power among bis relatives. 'Jiie prospect ia 
a gloomy tme. Dr. Wright’s opinion of the rising generation of 
fiorkha nobles is far fronj flattering. Many of them have been to 
Calcutta, but they have jjicked up more of tho vices than of the 
virtue.s ol civilizarion. They are idle and luxurious, arrogant and 
helf-conceited ; their only amusement i.s playing at soldiering, and 
their overweening estimate of their owm .strengtli i.s likely to bring 
Ihein into difliculties. 

Tho w'ork has bec*n printed at tho expeiiHo of the T^'niversity oi 
Cambridge, at tho University Frcfs, and is illustrated with many 
tinted lithographs. The frontispiece is a portrait of Jung Bahadur 
in lull dress, taken from a photograph. Dr. Wright’s portion of 
the book is very interesting, and it appears at an opportune time, 
for it 18^ quite possible that Nepal may become a source of anxiety 
and trouble to us. 


SWITZKRLAXD AND TIIK SWISS.* 

W E shall not be astonished if wo hereafter learn that this work 
WHS originally composed ns a holiday task by a young lady 
ut an Evangelical boarding-school. We can imagine the august lady- 
principal sweeping raajesticallv into the schoraroom on the eve of 
the vacHlion, hrauling each of fior senior pupils a set of proofe from 
I^I.UuiT Giraidet’s blocks, and request iujj tho girls to improve their 
minds during the liolidays by illustrating tho pretty little Swiss 
view's with a few pretty little chapteis upon Switzerland and tho 
SwiMfi. If theso pages had such an orido— and wo can scarcely 
conceive that they had any otlior— they de.served to be rewarded 
with faint pmiso iw a fair and painstaking exercise; but tliey ought 
to have rt iuuineil in mamiacripl; they did not deserve to bo set up 
in type and isjsued to the \vorlu as a hook. AVo have endeavoured 
to picture to ourselves the fair young author as sho flrst.^at down to 
her task and pats.sed under roview the various items of knowledge 
C(»ncerniug her subject which bad from timo to time, by variOtts 
means, come into her poHsession. She was perhaps astonished to 
find that she was already the owner of so oousidorable a Bcaifolding ; 
she had simply to make a plan mid collect thebriclos for her build- 
ing. A glance at* the woo^uts was suggestive of tlie range of her 
knowledge. First of all there was William Toll, 5 ^ien there 
was sunrise on the Rigi. Next there was Geneva, which suggest 
Calvin, and Zurich, which meant Zwingli. There were the 
Castle of OhillOQ and Lord Byron ; the Ranz deS Vachce ; Dr. 
CGsaar Malan and Dr. Merle d’Aubignd *, chamois-hunting, the dogs 
of St, Bernard, tlie Contiiieiital Sabbath, Tborwaldson^ Lion at 
Luzem> and avalanches. When all thesa intimations pour eervir 
had been put together, it is true that they did not amount to 

* SiriiterUaiA und tH Stria ; Skkiritn e/* the Omniry and tit JFkwfm 
Men. £|y tjlMi Author of " Tlio Knights <^tbe Fruxea Ses,” honftilAt . 
sedey A Cc. ^ 
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uiuch, but each one wae at loa&t suffgeAtivo of a chapter. In order 
to expand tbeee aliabt germs into liicvary subatauce, and to verify 
or corre(^ the youthiul writer’s general notiotis concerning Switzer- 
land and the Swiss, some amount of Btinlv would be nuccasary* 
During a ransack in her fsther’s library «he liappily catuo into con- 
tact with Murray s Handbook (in an old edition, as is evident by 
her mist^es of omission and commission in treating of the ascent 
of the Rigi), and also with a IJistoiy of Swit/«jrland whi«;h was 
issuM nearly fifty years ego as a volume of Dr. Diuu^aius Lardncr’a 
Cabinet Cyclopadta, 

This latter wok seeins to have been her chief guide. She begins 
with Lardner, and ends with Laniner. We find ihe phi-Asc as Or. 
Lardner says ’’ in her introdnetiou, and she closes her very hut 
sentence with the same con vinci rig and clinching observation. It 
is true that now and then she cites Muller; but fis the Vahiurt 
OijvU^dia History of Switzerland is uminly an abstract of tho 
work of Johann von Muller and his coutinuatovs, she is still guiiU 
ing her readers by the light of Jjardner. Wo should be gUd to 
know by what lino of inquiry she arhvod at the fact that Dr 
l<ardner himself was the author of this history. The volume is 
anonymous; Dr. Lardner was simply tho editor of tho scries. 
Although ^M)r. Lardner ” is her principal authority fur tho main 
historical parts of her book, we are bound to B.ay tlial her printiplcs 
arc too ovuugtdically correct to permit her to follow him wdic never 
she has occasion to'treat of the religious histury (»f iSwitzcrland. 
She then entiusts herself and her readers to tho less cxcej»liunal 
guidance of Dr. Merle d’Aiibignd. Three of tlu' woodcul.s cnablo 
her to luako three of these inijjroving divtu'sion.s — the views of the 
cathedrals of Constance, Zurich, and Cemeva. A\^liv Constance 
should be placed in Switzerland we cannot guess. No Swiss poli- 
tician, so far tis we have ever heard, has suggested that tho Con- 
federacy should return to that ancient policy of annexation to w hich 
Ticino, Tburgau, and the Vaud, owe their place.s in the Dund. 
The author, whoso geography is as free and easy a.s h»‘r history 
is, has generously bestowed the whole Boden.soe upon llui Swiss. 
Constance, aho tolls us, is a city which stands witiiiu n mile of 
one of Switzerland's largest lakes, tho old Doden Soo, or Lake of 
Constance.” Why sho slionld Bupposo tho former namo U) bo old 
and the latter new we will not inquire. We are snrpiised to 
learn that all tho houses in tho city of Oonstanco possess tho 
miraculous powers which wo thought wore conf.ncd to the one holy 
house of Loretto. They must have a capacity oi aelf-locomoih)!), if 
Constance has shuffled away from the Bodensee. Wo .should like 
to know when tho city took this strange jourj-.y of a mile inland, 
for .when wo lost .saw it it stood within an inch of tho lake. M. 
Girardet’s view of Constance has given the author occriisiou to 
Ileo from Dr. Lardner and lake refuge with M. d’Aubign<5. A 
chapter headed Stories of tho Brave Old Swks ” is followed by 
one entitled **Dark Times,” which includes a jejune account 
of the peat reforming Council, and the cruel murder of John 
Hubs. Here sho exhibits unusual learning, and cites “ tho historian 
Clomangifl ” with much confidence. Indeed this whole chapter 
is full of marvelfl. Not only is one reformer turned into an 
historian, and another tolnm to bo no reforintir because he was a 
Cardinal (D’Ailly), not only is a city moved about like a toy house 
in a nursery cupboard, but John Hush is burned “ on the boasb'd 
free soil of Switzerland ” ; Constance “ is a Swias city ” ; and a 
Jesuit named Balbinus (more than a century boforo the founda- 
tion of the Order of Jesuits) certilies to his personal acquaintance 
with IIuss. The author inav possibly have caught a gdimps^3 of 
the fact that the Council and nurgbers of Constance, as indeed of 
other Rhino cities, were frequently in olfensivo and dofen.sivo 
alliance with the Confederate Civutous. Cases of periodical renewal 
of alllanco between tho original Switzerland of “The Three 
Lands” (Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwaldon) and tho Confedera- 
tion of Cities (Stddtebund) occur often in tho splendid official 
Sammlwuf der dltem EUhjeni'mmhen Ahchieda^ of which a now 
volume has boon issued within tho lost fow weeks. We find many 
such in tho fourteenth century; in one of tho yeiir 1 329, extending 
the ftllianco between tho Forest Cantons and tho Allied Cities for 
three more years, Constance had tho priority of signature “ Wir 
Rudolf von Goltcs Gnaden Bischof zo [not “ von ”] Kostonz, Whr 
dio Reto und Burger von Kostonz, von Zurich, von Borne, von 
Lindowe, von Uberlingen, von Sant Gallon, von Ilafonspurg, und 
wir dio Lantammanne und Lantleute gemoinlich von Ureh, von 
Switz, und von Unterwalden.^’ Wo need not cite tho whole 
document in which “ Wir die Roto und Burgere der vorgenanten 
Stetten, und Lantammaimo und Lantliito dor vorgenauten drijer 
Waltstettcn ” agree to stand fast and true te each other. To call 
Constance a Swiss city ” on tho ground of such alliances would 
er^uolly justify tho inclusion of Mainz orSpoyor in Switzerland, or, 
Btill more, of Miiblhausen. 

The author has evidently gone on learning while she has gone 
on writing. Unhappily for herself and her readers, sho has not 
learned enough to impel her to tear up her crude manuscript. Soon 
after she has begun her history, and has told us something of 
^ the first inhaHtots of Switzwland,” under the guidance of “ Dr. 
liordDe^ she had the good or ill luck to come across a translation 
of Dr, Keller’s publications on tho Pfahlbauten. This of course 
tteceasitated the compilation of a chapter on “ Lake Cities,” which 
is fiiirly put together. After a diversion on the ** Chief Features 
of the Oountry/’ in which there is a great deal of reference to 
^FrofiMsorTindaUi^Bhe returns with undiminished faith to her 
old teacher* She was of course compelled to give some account of 
iba struggle of the Oonfedeiatei against Charles the Bold : but it is 
with an evident relief and consciousness of didactic ability that 


I she turns from this worldly subject, ,aud begins to illustrate the 
woodcuts of Milan and Zurich with a chapter upon “ The Apostle 
I of Switzerland,” Why Milan is put into the book we do not very 
1 cluarly see. It is true that it was the see of St. Carlo Borromoo, 
j that liis infiueiiCB on the Catholic Cantous 'was enormous, that he 
I was the originator of tho permanent Papal Nunciature in Switzer- 
j land, and that he founded in Milan a seminary for tho Swiss 
j Catholic youths, which became a productive factor in Swiss 
I history and politic-^. But tho author cannot bo accused of any 
I acquaintanco with this busy Popish Cardinal; besides the activity 
I of this h 'ro of Milan did not begin until after tho death of 
j the hero of Ziiricli, or, as our historian prefers to call Zwingli, 
j “ the .Apoiitlo of Sw'itzorland.” Wo do her the justice to 
I say that she ha.s a conception that there were Christians* 
; and eypii apostles in Switzerland before the apostleship of 
; Zwingli. Those earlier apostles appear to have been tho long- 
1 lost prim i live Pre.shyteriiinfl, 80 at least we author from tho 
passage which she borrows and manglo.s from “ Dr. Lai’dner*': — 

I “ That a church, or railior that churche.s, e.xi.sted in tho fonrlh 
; century is proved by the fact that signatures have come down to 


I ua of certain blaliopa or elders of Geneva, Coire, Avonticum, ami 
the Valais.” The word “ elders” is her own ; wo took tho trouble 
' to turn to her instructor, and wo find that “ Dr. Ijardnor” speaks 
, of “ Bishops or I’resbylcrs of churches in tho Valais, at Genev.'i, 

' Ooiro, Aveiiticmii, and olaewliore.” The conversion of an old 
Catholic presbyter of the fourth cotilury into a Presbyterian older 
of tho .*<1x1000111 is a bold stroke of interpreUiiou for a 
young lady. Perhaps sho wi-ilitja hor read(U*s to infer that Bi8liw[) 
Calvin and Bishop Beza restored to tins Church of Geneva its 
original g<»vennuent. 8ho baa a picture of Kinsiodolri ; but it i.-» 
employed to illustrate the life of the Apostle Zwiugli iii.stend ot 
the life of the intorosling Apo.stle Mein rad, whose influeuco on 
Switzerland Is still traceable. The story of this hermit’s martyrdom 
by two wandering rogues, one an “ Alenianus " and the other ii 
“ IlhctianuH,” as told by tho Abbot Berno of Ib'ichenau, would ba\(y 
taught her more of early Swiss history than .she has gathered fi om 
“ Dr. Jjardner.” Of Crsusand Victor", Feli.vand llrgula, and other 
reputed founders of the Helvetic churches, she says notjiing ; Beatus 
and ] Aldus, and even St. Gall and the “ Scottish ” (Irish) Aj)o.stleH,. 
arc dijunisoed with a line. Pn^bably the author thinks that they 
were providentially allowed to introduce, a kind of Gospel m 
order that Zwingli and C’alvin might ailerwards be raised up ft) 
show' that it was corrupt. Yet tht?y all de.serve some notice iruiu 
a writer on Switzerland who is dwelling in Britain, if only os the 
vanguard of tlie myriads of travellers whom these islands have 
poured into Switzerland, and as the very earliest British ami 
Irish climbers of Sw’iss mountains. In the common schools of 
Zwingli’a Zurich the children now read the following pasaafie 
fiy>m Kberhard’s Leaehuck : — “ Liner der Manner, welche uusern 
VorelUrn fruh das Evangoliiim prcdiglen, w’av der heiligo Boatus, 
Kr war in England goburon.” Of course we cannot claim this 
converted Druid, whose Romanized utuuo still remains in the 
Beatenbe.rg and the Beatushuhle on the Lake of Thun, as nn Eng- 
li.shman ; nor have wo any title to the apostolic St. Lucius of Chur, 
the King of Briteiii whom the Swiss expect u.s to venerate ns a 
fellow-countryman. Wo imagine that tho author has some 
vague conception that the Helvetians and their Teuton conquoror.s 
mingled on equal and amicablo teims, like the “ Britons and 
Saxons,” and that a Swiss people proceeded out of the former inler- 
mixlure, as an English people did out of the latter. Although 
here and there she uses an expression which implies that she hns 
caught a glimpse of the truth, she proves that she has no very 
aecuro grasp of it by giving the title “ Foreign Uulera ” to a 
chapter which includes a Biimmary of Swiss history between tho 
death of “ Charlomngne ” and the appearance of Rudolf of Haks- 
burg. Every modern historical writer iu Switzerland is clear 
enough iu his conviction that his Teuton forefathers did nut amal- 
gamate with his supposed Helvetian co-ancestors. Wo should 
fiko to’seo some document of Uri, or Schwyz, or Ziirich, between 
the ninth and tho thirteenth centuries, in which a Roman Kaiser, 
or a Ziihriugeu Herzog, or a Hababurger Graf is written as 
“ WeLsch ” and a foreigner. One of the earliest olficial Sfjlf- 
desigualions of anything that can bo cMlod Switzerland is “ Die 
EidgeiiossciiBchaft des alten Bundea in Ober-Deutschland.” King 
. Ludwig the Gorman in tho year 8^3 presouted “das Liindchen 
j I;ri,” with its churches and buildings, woods and waters, 
fields and pastures, and “serfs (Leibeigenen) of both sexes 
and every ape,” as a part of the German land, to the 
Fraumunsterabtoi in the German city of Zurich. Indeed 
the actual independence of Switzerland, and tho final self- 
looseniug of the Confederacy from the Empire, cannot be 
dated earlier than the fifteenth century. Many old forms and 
titles expressive of an organic affinity with the Reich survived to 
a very recent date. The Reichsadler was diligently figured on 
coins and ensigns and on tho gates towns in the seventeenth 
century. As late as 1701 the Abbot of Muri was made a Prince 
of the Empire by Leopold I. One memorial of the old rela- 
tion of Zurich to the Empire was only abolished in the lifetime of 
some who are still living. Tho member of the Council who was 
delegated to superintend a capital punishment was duly called “ der 
ReiAsvogt ” until the yeay 1798. 

We have no inclination to pursue our author frozn the field of 
history to the fields of theology and manners. Indeed she 
ej^uste herself as historian with her sketch of the life and frork 
of the Ziirich refiormer, in which she moDoges 10 o^t refer-* 
ence to the most impotent andilroitfnl eo&tzi)»uli^of Zwingli 
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to 'the Suh8e(][uent dovelopniout of the^cclesiaatical life of Ohristen 
dom— 'the place which he gave to the Gemeindf* She takes a glance 
at Basel and Ilolbelni and at Geneva and Calvin, and then 
^hurrica across the intervening generations until she arrives at 
the Calvinistic revival in the French-speaking cantons, at Felix 
NefF, Itobcrt Haldane (a Scotchman ‘‘who stands inaeparahly 
connected with the dawn of the revival of the Gospel on the 
continent of Europe'"), Cajsar Malan, Merle d’Aubign<S, and the 
Eglise Libre in the Vaud. We should add tliat she interposes two 
short interludes between Calvin aud Haldane; one upon “Uo- 
markablo Mon of Later Times/’ and the other upon Alpine 
Climbers.'’ The closing chapter ujjon Switzerland ns it is ” ought 
■ to be entitled ** Switzerland as it is not.” It is a heap of ignorance, 
confusions, errors, and random guesses. But we nuspect that all 
these faults will be condoned by the class of purchasers at whom 
the book is aimed. The egregious confusions which are coni- 
binod in the following passtago will alone bo suHicient to procure 
a warm recommendation from the Evangelical press : — “ Intercourse 
with the French, however, which was considerably inca'ased after 
the Revolution, did the Swiss harm iu m.my ways, and especially 
in lessening their national regard to the Sabbath.** 


PATERSON ON THE LIBERTY OF THE SUUJECT.* 

T he appearance of ^fr. Paterson’s Comnn*ntnvies filino''it at the 
same time with Sir James Stephen's Digest of the Criminal 
Law supplies the material for a comparison which can hardly fail 
to be in.structiv0. Covering to n great extent the same ground, 
and prolessiug in a gimeiMl way similar ends, the tw'o books seek 
to attftin their purjioses by niolhods so dillerent that they may 
fairly 1^ called opposite. They are, onrioiisly onougli, published 
by the same house, and the publishers’ name alone would show 
tliat h^th Sir James Stephen and Mr. Patovsim aihlresa fhemselves 
to a wider circle of readers than is Uhoally contemplated by the 
authors of legal text-boolfs. A part, nt least, of the task they have 
Bet before themselves is to make English law juore intelligible aud 
lesa repulsive to educated Knglishmim who are not lawyer.^ ; and 
the Buecesa they respectively meet with will go far to show 
w'hether a diiliwo and popular manner of stnteim-nt, or a concise 
and exact one, is tho butter way to compat'S this moat desirable 
end. Sir Jainea Stephen has adopted the Jbvin of tho Indian 
Codes, already used by him in his Digest of the Law 
of Evidence. He states the ‘substance of tho law in general 
propositions which are intended to bo ns verbally exact 
as possible, and adds spccilic instauf’is — generally taken from 
actual decisions — to show how the, general rules are applied in 
practice. Mr. Paterson, on tho other hand, departs in the oppo- 
site direction from tho accustomed style of English text-hooks by 
giving his Ooinmontaries tho air of a literary disquisition, and 
introducing a great deal of miscollaneous and collateral matter 
which can be called illustrative only iu a rhetorical sense. JSir 
James Stephen’s references are confined, wdth few exceptions, to 
tho Reports and Statutes, while in tho compass of a few pages Mr. 
Paterson introduces us in turn, with impartial and unwearied 
versatility, to IMoses, Mann, Plato, Montesquieu, 

Burke, Bentham, and Stubbs, la'sides not iiilrequent excursions 
into general history and voyages and travels. Mr. Paterson has 
done his work with gveat indastry and ability, and we see no 
reason to doubt that he has produced as good a specimen as can he 
produced of that which, without moaning any disrespect, we must 
toko leave to call the gossiping method of legal writing. The public 
have the choice very fairly put before them, For our own part, 
we do not boliovo tliat a so-called popular treatment is the iltting 
instrument to make tho knowledge of law really popukir; wo 
believe, on the contrary, that the moro exact and scicntilic the 
treatment, the more acceptable it will be to people who really want 
information. It may bo that in course of time a second Black- 
stone will produce another work on tho laws of . England which shall 
combine the weight of Blackstouo’s legal authority with his 
elegance of literary form. But it does not seem to us that 
suen an undertaking will he either desirable or practicable until 
great improvements have been made both in the substance and iu 
tho exposition of tho law. Tho pressing need of our own time is 
to get tho law consolidated and act iu order. Accuracy must come 
for the present before elegance, and even before popularity, Mr. 
Paterson himself has some very just remark’s on this topic ; and ho 
dwells on the point, which cannot be too much dwelt upon, that 
the qunstioQ is one which, though it seems to concern lawyers in 
the first place, is really of less concern to them than to tho public 
at large. He also puts in a plea for lay justices of the peace : — 

Not only are tho subjects of the realm entitled to have Borne care taken, 
that they should have reasonable moans of knowing tho law, but there are 
thousands of justices of the peace constantly at work applying that law and 
enforcing it ; and as to them, some con^ldcration is pre^ooiinently due. 
They are not only left, like the rest of the community, to fin out the law 
as best they may, but often to pay the costs of mistakes which thfy make 
from lime to time, and most of which arise from the confused state iu which 
tho law is found. And as they act gratuitously, and discharge important 
duties, which save the nation a great ex(Hiudituiv, it might be expected that 
some more precise and useful guide than copies of isolated acts of parliament 
would be presented to them. • 

We have reason to know that the want of such guidance is 
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keenly foil by aomo juattcca who give much more thought aad 
labour to the study of their duties than country magis^t^ ate 
cre»litod with in popular opinion. 

We may thus claim Mr. Paterson as an advocate of acientlfio 
exposition, and our regret is the greater that he has adopt^ a 
loose and uncritical method for bis own work. His book presents, 
indeed, a detiuite arrangement, founded on a dctlnite theory ; and 
that is still rare onougii in law-books to count as no small merit. 
But his outline is overloaded, not to say obscured, by his constant 
din'ii.seue8B ; and, although there is httle positive error In his 
statoment of the law, there is much vagueness, with some gravo 
oversights, and a good deal of inaccuracy in collateral matters. The 
result aiuouQts, we think, to conclitsive proof that prolixity does 
not secure, even in expert and hiborious hands, that completeness 
of detail which a inoio concise treatment is supposed to be in* 
capable of attaining. 

Mr. Patoraon begins with an IntroJijiction in which he discusses 
tho classitication of law, and to a oeitain extent the general 
notions wliicli are common to ull its bnimthes. He disapproves of 
the definition of law which is now the chussical one in this coun** 
try— namely, Beuthani’s as developed by Austin— on sgounds 
whicli seem to us inadequate. First, he says that law does not 
prescribe a course of conduct, because “ a course of conduct in- 
cludes the groat bulk of man’s actions.” This is surely to do 
violence to language. A course of conduct ” is not the whole 
course of conduct, and no such thing is meant by Austin’s defini- 
tion. There may ho a delinito course of conduct in partioulsr 
relations which is a very small part of tho whole of conduct. The 
rules of cricket, for example, prescribe a course of conduct for 
people who play cricket, aud for so loug as they are playing it. 

So the Rules of Court prrvscribe a course of conduct for people who 
bring actions, and for so loug as their proceediugs continue. More 
geuovnlly, tho law of the land prescrioos a course of conduct for 
ail citizens, in so far as their actions fall within tho range of tho 
law. Nor is it easy to see why a course of conduct may not COn- 
siht in forbearances os well as in acts. Moreover, tho words 
objected to are not a material part of the. definition. Mr. Pater- 
son's other objection is that the definition “assigns no apecifie 
purpose to law ” ; this, however, implies a misconception of the 
laaturo and purpo&c of delinitioiLS. Mr, Paterson seems to be in 
search of u ileiiniiioa by w'hich unjust laws should he no 
laws at all. 1 le proposes the following : — Law is the sum 
of the varied restrictions on tho actions of each individual which 
tho supremo power of tho state enforces, in order that all its 
members may follow their occupations with greater security.” This 
is not (icdiuitiou, but rhetoric; it is a loose restatement of 
Bentham’s aud Austin’s leading conception, adorned with a piece 
of doubtful surpl usage. Mr. Paterson then works out bis own 
thoory of classification, which gives the following divisions:— 

I, SrjjsrANTivK l^w. 

1. Security of the person, 

2. Serurity of pro[Kirty. 

3 Secuiity of marringe, 

4. Security of public worship. 

5. Security of iho»;;ht, apeccli, and character. 

o. Security of ouniruct and busmens. 

7. Security of foreigners. 

II. AoMiviHruATiVK Law. 

8. The Judicature. 

9. The Legislature. 

10. The Executive Government (including local Bclf-govcxnmeat), 

As we do not very much caro for classification for iU own sake, 
we will not stop lo criticize this scheme. It has the merit of not 
breaking up, ns some proposed divisions do, the established titles 
of property and conitacl; ou the other hand, it mixes up civil 
and criminal law, with an entire disregard of both custom and 
conveuierice. The actual subject of hlr, Paterson’s book is hta 
liret division — ISecurity of tho Person, 

The next chapter couUiins, in the guise of an ex-^ 
planation of terms, a sort of general introduction to legal 
notions. There are some rather curious observations on we 
Social Contract, which Mr. Paterson appears to regard as a fictioa, ^ 
but as being indispensable even after it is soon to be a fiction* 
Some way I'urther on it is quietly stated that “ the English com- 
mon law was chiefly based ou the Roman law,” a fluicy of whicli 
we bad supposed Mr. Fiiilosun to oujoy the monopoly. Presently 
we find a not immaterial slip : — 

If any man asBails and ridicule.^ some leading doctrines of the divine law 
8{iccitied in u statute of Williaiu HI., in aucli a style as to show that he Is 
not arguing or ivasoning honestly, but intends to insult and revile the 
common faith of the majorily of his follow-subjocts, he commits a crimiul 
offence by virtue of such statute. 

The qualify* ing words “ in such a style,” &c., are unauthorited* 
The statute is positive and . unqualified ; whoever denies (not 
“ assails and ridicules ”) certain propositions is liable to the Sped- 
fled penalties, which are so moostrously oppressive that it lute 
never been attempted to put the Act in force. Whether some 
such qualification as that given by Mr. /Pierson applies to the 
oilence of blasphemy at common law is'it distinct question. 

If we turn to Mr. Paterson's treatment of a d^uite topic, sudi 
as Homicide, we find a great deal of curious information in the 
footnotes about Thugs, Sioux Indians, Kaffirs, and ^e Salic Law; 
but we do not find in the text any very clear exposition of the law 
of England. Mr. Paterson seems to expect his readers to find 
their way through the intricades of the definition of murder with . 
a vdry moderate amount of guidance. There is only the 
suggestion of criticism on the ooufueSon which has heea 
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W the asluoky words ^^nuilico aforethought,” and 
thra u no explicit statement at all of what the law 
rewty is at the pre^t day. Sir Janu,*s Stephen’s account of 
w law of iELomictde is contained in about a dozen pages ; Mr. 
Pafceworfs (after allowing for extraneous matterl tills about fifty, 
xet Kr James Stephen gives in Jits far smaller space not only 
much more accurate information, but much more in ({u.aniity, 
than Mr, Paterson ; and a person in search of definite knowlcclgo 
about the law of England— t*ay a foreign lawyer seeking to com- 
pare our system with his owui — could not firr a moment hesitate 
m his choico hotWL'on the two books. Again, the extremely im- i 
pentant^ question how far unsouiidneHs of mind exclmh'S (‘riuiinal ^ 
responsibility is slurred over by Mr. Paterson in two vapuo para- ! 
graphs in widely separated chapters, from neither of which cnuld ' 
a reader unlamiJiar with the mutter o\eii diHco>er that there ia 
any difficulty about it. Sir .lamos Stephen gives it a dustinct and 
conspicuous place in the chapter of “(lenoral Exceptions,” Mhowing 

E recSsoly how much is already didltitd ju the law jiow stauds, and 
ow much remains doubtful. Wo will not Unv ell on the smaller 
details which have caught our eye. It is a little surpriaing to aco 
•U loarnod writer of the preaenl day treating Minos and Ivvcurgus 
as no less historical persons tlmu Justinian, the laws of Mujiu as un 
•actual and not an ideal code, and the Cyropcedia us real evidence 
■of ancient Persian instilutiona ; but tln-se things are lriih‘s, and 
boside the purpose of our criticism. Our object is to cull alteuliou 
not 80 much to the execution as to the conception of the works j 
which we have contrasted. Wo liavn nut drawn the ronlrust in ' 
Order to fdiow that Sir .James Slcjdien has doiu tus work welJ • 
and that Mr. Paterson Jias done Jiia badly; tJie point is i hat Sir ' 
James Stephen bus chosen tluj riglit way of yetting forlh his sub- 
ject, and Mr. Palorson, as it seems to u.s, a ini-stuken one. 


IJGITTS AND SHADOWS OF SPIRITUALISM.* 

M r. HOME’S lAyhU imd ^htuUncs of spirit uftlistn is a work 
which has two chief objects. Eir^t, Mr. Homo wishes to 
«hoW| by the evidence of history aud thu geuoral assejit of all 
Ages, that there is soinothing in ” wliuL is called Spiritualism. 
•8ocon(ity, he proposes to disco^or the frauds of modem medium.s, 
npd'U) make it manifest that, while this and that practitiomu* uro 
'the ** shadows,” he, Mr. Home, is the “ light,” or one of the lights, 
•of Spiritualism. The author is pcThaps most success^ ul when ho is 
invekigating the shady side of modern necroauincy. lie c^irrlob us 
completely with him when he divulge.^ the secretb of tho ^‘cabinet,” 
.and shows how impostors conceal the light tissue or paper drc:'.-i08 
in which they aftorwanls appear as materiuli/ed ” ghosts. Wo 
could not wish to have the absurd credulity of believers more 
Aoverely censured and tho iniquity and aval ice of mediums 
«oxposM with more scathing cnticiMii. All this is very well ; but 
it does not harmonizo with some otlu'r parks of Mr. llomc\s book. 
We shall take his historical sketch of tho supernatural tirsl, and 
point out a few weak plac(‘s in th(‘ argiiintuit 

A scientific history of magic aud of its ndations to rift.scent science 
and to religion has still to bo written. In very nrimitivo times, 
jiS Mr. A. C. Lyal, a most clear-sighted student of Indian 
folklore, has shown, tho sin of the witch or wizard is indeed 
'*^08 the sin of rebellion.” The witch attempts to obtain certain 
desirable results by th« procefl.*‘os of nulimeiitary science, mixed 
up with the ©vocntioiiH of demons discarded by Ibo religion 
•of tho priestly caste. Consequently, the eternal quarrel between 
ocienco and religion begins at l his ]»oint. Hut in certain countries, 
most notably perhaps, as M. Lenonnant has remarked, in Assyria 
and in Etruria, ningic has held a lofty and recognized position 
by the side of religion. Mucdi of lungic indeed is tho remnant of 
older and of obsoTeto religious litc.s. Much luoro tho earliest 
•effort of science jjuided by tho ermlest mcUiiih^sics ; while a third 
.^element in magic is the exercisoof Hie obscure forces vaguely spoken 
of AS mesmerism and clairvoyance. ^Ir. Home has made no 
attempt to trace in n sciciitilic way the growth and the blending of 
all these currents. He seems to have picked stories at random out 
•of Howitt’s History of the ISuponwt tmdy and has chiefly chosen 
those which display the livoly belief of men in a posbible inter- 
•OOune with spirits. Spirits, good or bud, lie 8113.9, huvo sw'iiyed 
aU the history of tlie world. The wickedness, ns he holds, of tho 
Chinese in America is duo to the i'ncl that guardian angels 
seem for a space to havo abandoned them.” Iluman action, 
IB short, is only tho ndlex of spintunl action, aud y«t Air. Horn*) 
has XU) patience with believers who plead, in excueo of mediums 
detected in fraud, that low ” and “ undeveloped ’* spirits aro to 
blame. Of course we entindy agree with Air. Homo that a lying 
hnave is a lyiug knave, and there is an end of it. Hut if he really 
holds that the Chinese ui'o immoral because they listen to tho 
whispers of demons tempting to evil,” ho might logically extend 
the same excuse to tho porsuiuitors of ixatiu King, to M, 
Bugoett to Dr. Slade, and all tho other haflled imnibiigs 
of the period. As to the scholarship of Air. Home’s sketch 
of ‘^Ancient Spiritualism,” it is quite beneath coniompt. 
We did not expect him to o.xamiue tho theory of 
Mr. Tyior, the animistic scheme which shows how the facts of 
.ilssaiDS. trances, and shadows force on savages the opinion that 
llaoeB are somewhat.” That doctrine is passed by in 
Mr. Home tolls ue how Jung Rhampsitimus (sic], 

* Bad Shadows qf Spiritualism, By D. D. Home. Loudon : 
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the magi of Egypt dcttcribed to Herodotus,” played dice in Hades. 
Shortly afterwards w'o have tho quaint Orook quotation 'O/isyat 
It is useless to ask for references; and wo muat 
hunt at random through Aminiaaus MarcoUinus for a very good 
story about a sinall table used for divination, aud constructi^ 
with ceremonies like tlioso used b}" the Ohineso in malting their 
plancheltea. This siniihirity in practico marks magic in all i^es 
and all over tlio world, aud i.s also a noto of all ghost Atones, 
ancient and modern. Tho question is, How f'v has tho extra- 
ordinary uniformity in tho human spirit prod iicod a corresponding 
uniformity in delu‘*ion 9 H or, again, 1.9 it possible that a uniformity 
of real exp» 3 rionco is tho cau.so of the Hamoness in talcs of ap- 
paritions.^ But tJiis does not intore-st Mr. Home. Ho give.s the 
orthodox account of Iho euro of Dascar.s niece, and does not 
contrast S.iinti*-Hcint 3 s sceptical criticism, which, wdiatover it may 
bo worth, bhoiild not be omitted. It never occurs to him tliat 
AVishiirt's propliecy of (kndinal Heatoim’s death was foimded on 
oclLial knowledge of the plan of tho OurdimiVs enemies. Fie does 
not scein to be aware that the Lyttelton ghost has fallen to 
pioce.sin the friendly hands of the Rev. E. H. Loo. Then Hunyan’s 

mirafuloiis preservations” from death 'wero nothing more siiper- 
natioal, it has lieen said, ihau the fact that Hunjnn chanced 
not tu be killed in a battle at which ho w'us not present. In sliort, 
a real amateur of hosts, and a person who bus clevoli‘d some little 
care to this charming loiiic, will bo shocked uL Air. Home’s casual 
way of ac(!epling evidence. A uimii sliould not commit himself to 
aiieedoteb iioont I lie transfigunitinn of Taiiiblichiis without an 
ftecui’jite acqmniitanc'o with tho fnctH which Mr, Homo doe.s not 
poss.is'i. 1ft ho ivally not aware that lamblicJiiia, though 
not given to laughter, fauLrlied at this story ” P It i.s illogical of 
him, alter printing Ids larrago of poorly told and unsupported 
ghost stories, to rt^buke the credulity of th»3 believers in Johu 
King and the volatile Katie. 

After ahowing liimself eapablo of bolievinfi: almost anything, 
Air. Home, in tie* .second part of hia work, shcovs where ho draws 
the line. He cannot eiiduro Avm/ce.f held in llio dark; he has n 
lively scorn of ‘‘ mat(jri,ili.'e<l ” spirits which come out of ** cabi- 
nolft,” talk profane rionsLiifte, and pinch the logy of tho devout. 
Ab*. Hcjiiie holds, and wo entirely agree with him, lliat all this 
sort of thing is impmh'ut inipo.ftture, d’ho modtirn spirit iialisl, ho 
says, is a iiilgrim “ through pleasant meadows," and ho is much 
struck by tlio verdure, tho relreshing gi*e('nm*.vs wliicli surrounds 
th(i wanderer. On one occasion he wa.y present when a mask w’os 
held up by an impusior at the window of a cabiuet,” •• I called 
the attention of u credulous spiritualist b^'snlo me to the empty 
and eyeless sockets. His roply came promptly and with a certain 
iriimiph — ‘ The dear spirits have not bad lime to niaterializo the 
eyes.’” This is only a specimen of credulity, iugonious in 
its folly, which every 0110 wlio Inis Irnown spirit ualists 
and listened tii llieir argiuueiils will recognize. Jhery h3])othesi8 
ia accepted by the.se people except the only natural one, aud tho 
only 0110 for which gimer.il experience vouches. AVo do not re- 
member to have heard of one single instance in w liich tho spec- 
tators seized and held a “ materialized fqiirit ” wliicli did not prove 
to bri tho inodium. 'J’he faithful then 11. sorted with one voice, 
first, that the medium was walking in 11 tr.inco ; next, that ho was 
popsoftsed by dishoucst spirits ; next, that the spirit had borrow^ed 
the flesh and bones of tho medium iuh lualenal for the exhibi- 
tion; lastly, that on Ibis one occasion tho modiiim was cheating, 
but that, us a rule, ho was the floiil id’ lioiiour, and must by no 
means bo suspected in future. “ Mediums who have been caught 
cheating are still tolerated in the mo\oment,'’ says a correspon- 
dent of Mr. llorneH. Mr. Urookes, in a loiter printed here 
(p. 183), w.arna Mr. Home that “mediums have the reputation 
of being very jealous of ono another, and con.sequei Lly any 
I accusiitiuna wdiicli may be brought by one ng.iiust another aro 
explained away in this manner. And even when two partners 
quarrel, and one makes a clean bivast of it, or when ono 
medium makes a coiife.sHion of fraud, and explaiii.s how it is 
done, very few thoroughgoing .spirituiilisU wtill believo them, but 
will rather call iu tho agency of bad spirilw, Iranci*, vl'c.” 

In spite of lliese W'arnings, Air. Homo has compiled a melan- 
choly collection of tho frauds, blnsphemies, and follies of the 
people who seek after a sign, and of the prophets who licdp them 
to what they want. Air. Ilome himself likes uu honest sceptic — 
horn sly UTjy where must be refreshing in these pursuits; ho agrees 
with Air. S. C. Hall that Spiritualism is “ in a sad state of disorder” ; 
and bo brings together stories of American credulity which surpass 
whut one could have imagined of tho mental state of tho Weddahsof 
Ceylon or of tho Andaman Islanders, 'i'ho performances of tho 
prophet Harris and the prophet Scott show’ed that these persona 
wore w^ell aware of the weak places of their countrymen. Ameri- 
can credulity feeems to start from a basis of Ihirilnnism, and of 
fervent, tliough undisciplined, belief in machinery and in tho big^ 
neB8 and in tho destinies of the United States. At a place colled 
AToimtaiu Cove, Messrs Harris and Scott, according to Mr. Home^ 
made such good use of their countrymen’s weakness as to- g«t 
thenisolves accepted for the Two AVitnossos of tho Apocalypse. A 
more exti'uordinary and disgusting mixture of siiperdtition and 
vulgarity was conamnmated at a place called High itock, in L^nn^ 
AIdm. ; but Mr. Homes work must be consulted hoi'e by the ounoua 
In attacking tho dishones*^ medium Mr. Homo sometimes 
to deride the lOnglish of the false prophets. A person who invented 
Rhampsitimus, aud who says To adopt to this writer the languogo 
he hurls at others ” (p. 259), should be careful not to attempt 
verbal criticism. Mr. Home writes rather better tha^hk rit-als la 
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nwdiuraship, but that ia the best that con bo said Tor hia atjle. Ho 
wy properly denounces spirits wlio prelend to have reco^^nized in 
Ehj^lish aWa llie diamonds they wore when they woroPersiau priiices, 
andwho request beliovovsto presontthc saiddiamonds to the medium, 
rie very appropriately quotes Ser joaut Oo.y’s oxposureof tho devices of 
lady mediums who conceal spiritual raiment of musliu in their 
drawers • nobody seems to have thou;^ht of the drawers.” Hut 
wo cannot agree with Mr, Serjeant Cox w’heii ho calls Spiritualism j 
•* the great (iht and tho graudest mystery that can engage the 
human mind.” x\nd when Mr. Ilomo loaves tho shadows of ^ 
Spiritualism — the purfonuaucod, lluit is, of his rivals — and comes to 
tho lights of S])iritiuilisin, liisowu adventures, wo are no longer so 
much intorestod. We dou’L bolievo in tlje ghost of tho old lady in 
grey silk who complained to a inedimn that another coirni had 
ueen placed upon that which coiitaiuDd lier movlal remaius. Wo 
are nt)t convinced that tim shade of a little girl called Stella con- 
soled her bereaved mol her by writing her own name on her boots 
(pp. 400-403). This may be llio “higher aspect of Spintualism,” 
but it is not a very lofty aspect at tlio best. !Mr. Home, who 
likes an honest HC(*ptic, ^^ill pardon 011 r hesitation. We don't 
know the lady whoso little girl writes her luiiio on boots; wo 
never even saw the boots — tho “ liglit summer ones”— in question. 
When tho clover pni1y who “ nm ’’ John King, or when tho author 
of People from tho Ollif'r World, write llieirboulcs about Mr. Homo 
and Stella, then wxi shall have iiialeiinlb on which to form an 
opinion. In tlio meanl.iiuowo e,.in imiigine nothing more desirable 
than this burning zoal for truth in medimus. Tlio more they ex- 
pose each others llLllo failinga Uuj better for “tho greatest 
and tho grandest m^vtery that can <*ng.ngo the luiman mind.” 
Opinions very Idee these have been advanciMl by “ the eloquent pen 
of Hudson Tuttle.” Mr. 'rulllo bids mediums wolcomo “ tesla,” 
and weed out au.-picioua cbarncLera from their bind. As wo baio 
never vm*! heard of a medium above suspicion, or of a cns(i in which 
“ luanifestuliona ” did not divindlo .as “testa” increased in strin- 
gency, it ia uatm'ftl to expect that Mr. Tuttle’s pen will soon have 
to exercise its eloquence on aoino other ttjpic than Spirituali.Min. 
Ml. Homo himself seems to be in a very promising condition. 
When once bo ha.s got rid of hia belief in Sttdia and his other 
“lights,” tho sliadows will Ileo away, and he will hold exactly 
tho samu opinions about this dreary matter as other scnsiblo 
persons. 


HILI.KSDKX O.V THE MOOES.* 

I IKK Mp Home in the Shire.^, and others of Miss Kettle’s 
•J novels, lldleiulvn on the Moors may lairly bo called a 
“ Komnjice of tlio We.'^t Hiding.” 'J’hat is to siiy, there m inoro of 
tho romantic and inelodriunntic in it than we aro accustomed to 
meet with in the fictions of the day when their scones aro lahl in 
bustling England. The story, in parts, rather reminds one of the 
stylo and manner of l\fv. Harrison Ainsworth when lie gets among 
ancient luills, and manor-houses iu ihn days of gunpowder 

treasons and tho civil broils. In part.s, on tlio other hand, it is 
omineutly practiciil, so wt^ liavo tlu' variety and 1 lie dilibreiit effects 
that como of perpetual contraf.t. Hillesdeii itself is thoroughly 
prosaic, and its eili'/ens are altogether given over to bu.siness. 
It lies in a picture rjqno country among great deposits of 
coal, whero sniolio goes up from hundreds of furnaces and 
chimneys; it is blo.s.sod with public gardens and iu.stitnte.s,nnd all tho 
advantages provided by the liberality <d‘ 11 rich municipality and 
prosperous towiisfolli; nml Mr. Hobert Marsden Kirby, who may 
bo said to bo the hero of the tale, has made a great I'ortiuio in it, 
which ho spends magniticontly. Mr. Kirby has sunk in tho soil tho 
money he made in his workshops; ho Jms been adding field to 
field and farm to farm, till he ha.s annexed tho greater part of the 
domains that onco wore owned by tho house of He la Hoste, 
But, side by side with this able and well-to-do Mr. Kirby, tho 
einl^CtinLeDt of enterprise and respectability in broadcloth, with 
thoughts that are busy over his ledgeis, wo have tho eccentric 
Sir .John Do la Ilosto, the present represontativo of his decayed 
race. AlthouLdi bo lives under the shadow of the heavy HilUisdon 
emokc, Sir .Tohn, in bi.^ tastes and surroundings, I’eminds us of tho 
wiznnl Lord Gilford in Mfirmion. Not that he had precisely “ dire 
dealings with tho heiidish race,” but his habits wore peculiar for 
tho nineteenth century, to say tlio least of them. Although ho had 
lived hard and fast in Ins youth, so that dissipation had left its 
tiiicea on his noblo features, in tho decline ot his yeura he had 
turned to litemry pursuits. In fact, we are given to imder.stand that 
'.n tho condilioirof his baukor’s account an occasional cheque from 
editors and publishers was exceedingly welcome for household ex- 
penses. But he turns night into day, and rises at untimely hours 


to ruminsge among his hook-selves on a sudden inepinition, and 
makes his lovely and dutiful datight*jr the slave of the lamp like 
himself. In consequence of tho father’s mieantbropv, tho pair hold 
themselves aloof from society, and the old “hawk” or “ Wizaid 
of live Clough,” as Sir John has been dubbed among his neigh- 
bours, has a habitation in keeping with his fantastic eccentricities. 
It is “ a jprim, grey tower, dark even in sunlight, rising over the 
moorland”; within are dark oak-floored passes and winding 
staircases, while the light and air struggle in with difficulty 
through narrow windows draped inm^es of ivy. Student as 
he iS| the baronet spends most of hia time, in “ min or shine, in 
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wind or storm,” on the fiat platform at the summit of the toWsT. 

It ia his way to receive his guests there, using the privilege of his 
rank and intimities to keep his scat ; and, like a m^iaeval bsron, 
ho has a little foot-page, who is trained to answer to his dgnala, 
and promptly executes his behests. Sir John’s disposition is as dis- 
agreeable as his bearing ia ofibnaivo ; ho is sarcastic and maficious, 
not to say malignant; and, moreover, there is something more than 
a suspicion as U) his honesty ; for he is believed to have appropriated 
property ih.'it should really htivo passed to another. In fact, he U 
one of those heroes of fiction whom we should rather cxp«!ct to 
find tenanting a robber ensile on Ihe Uhine and fitpiring in a 
German legend of Hih middlo ages than settled within a short 
rido of a thriving industrial town, and serving probably on the 
cornaiission of the peace. 

But, roue as ho has boon, atid recluse as ho is, tho baronet has a 
sharp eye to the main chance, and uuiko.« it a rule never to throw 
away an opuortmiity. Ho finds it convenient to renew his acquaint- 
anco with the family of Mr. Kirby, who indeed is a distant con- 
nexion by .H roarriago which orii2:iriated a feud; and thus the 
mystery that looms o\er tho Clou{:h and its lord is mode to throw 
a ccrtuiu romantic tinge over the general course of tho story. In 
thti story fhero are three preUv and marriageable maidena 
with plenty of pleasant love-making. There is Mary, tho 
“ s<do daughter of the Louse and heart ” of Sir John Do 
la TIosto; for he ie.n,lly loves his child, though be has an 
Olid way of showing Lis aflbctiou. There is Amelia Kirl^,, 
who ia to share with a brother the rich succession of her 
wealthy father. And there is Nina Davenport, a niece of Kirby’s, 
who has good looks, lilto the others, in a lighter s^le, with 
more lively manners ; although, unlike them, she is Sndifrerently 
dowered. Somi* family q»iehtions of succession apart, how thesO' 
throe young liulit‘3 are to bo mated is the real excitement of Miss 
Kettle’s plot. There are four lovers more or less impassioned, twa 
of them young and a couple of tliem cldirrly. Love-making cornea 
naturally enough, of course, to young lluport Kirby, the rich, 
manufaclxirer’s son ; nor arc wo surprised that Herr l^rlen, a 
manly and haudsonio German, who has filled a responsible place 
in their establishment, should show himself susceptiblo to Eugliah 
charms. Kmlen, vrho is nohltj by birth, though his poverty hae 
compelled him to sloop to trade, iopve>ent8 the foreign element 
which Miss Kettle loves to introduce. But we must say that the 
somewhat senile attechnumts of ISir John Do la Hoste and Mr* 
Kirby strike us as bordering on the humorous ; for each has a^ 
his heart on the daughter of the other. The story unfolds itself hk 
a lively rivalry and an intricate game of cross purposes. Karlen hoa 
fallen o\ er head and ears in love with ihochilly andcMculating AmeUa,. 
w'ho at first incline.s to reciprocate his feelings. YoungRupertKirbj,. 
who hardly knows his own mind, thinks ho merely likes Nina os .a 
cousin ; and there nro some pretty scenes where she tries to bide 
her feelings w hen they nro w9uuded by the thoughtless firankness 
of Bupevt’s brotherly" manner. Oircumstaucea conspire to make- 
Karlou happy, Lad Amelia only consented to smile on his suit* 
But Sir John Do la Hoste, who has come into the field, sets him*- 
solf to succeed, and succeeds accordingly. Ho usos his experience 
and takes advonta;:o of liia fatherly years, first, to compromise thfr 
friend of his daughter, ami tLeu to wring a promise from her* 
AVc hardly know whether tho lady or tho gontlpuian shows to least 
advantage ; for, daz/.letl by her elderly admirer's tank and hia 
imposing, mauners, Amelia throws over her Genuau lover la tho- 
most cold-blooded fiu<Uion. However Karlen, after passiog through, 
a period of angnisli und a dangerous illness, is consoled with tW 
hand of Mary Do la Iloste, und, as we should have said, has every 
reason to congratulate himself on tho change. Mr. Kirby, who 
has gradually given up his designs 011 Mary, mates himself with 
lady who is miicli more eligible in point of age ; whilo his son malcee 
the merry Nina happy, us wo have all along foreseen. Many of 
tho episodes in the wouings that wo havo adverted to so rapidly 
aro worked out with much feeling and delicacy. The grave ancL 
stately Mary De hi TIosto is made us fascinating iu her own way 
lus Nina Davenport iu hers ; and both Von Ilarlen and Rttpe^ 
Kirby ought to be happy men. But wo cannot resist a strong 
impres.sion that btivss of circumBtances must have forced Miss 
Kettle's hand as she penned tlie story ; that her natural beikevo- 
lenco of beiirt bt^caii-m too much for lier, and tliat she yielded to tk 
kindly temptatiou to umko all her characters happy. For even 
Amelia Do la Hof’to, instead of being doomed to a lue of ^lexidid 
nuKcry in the dutches tjf the old hawk of the Clough, finds in hiin 
an illustmtioii of tho time-honoured maxim, that a reformed lukfr 
makes the best husband ; and tho entire reformation of tho loose^. 
principled Sir John is a proof that it is never too late to mend. 

IB most exemplary as a husband in his second nuptials wlti)»^ 
when his daughter Is reunited to tho young step-mother who had 
formerly been her schoolfellow and friend, she sees “ the beiit 
mises of Amelia’s cliildhood fulfilled. From that fair brow and 

} )ure check all vanity and pretension had faUen. The softened 
ight in her eyes shone serendy clear; the low sweet tones of her 
voice rang warmly and truthfully.” 

Miss Kettle evidently rolies on ^quent and complete tran^ 
formations of her scenes to keep up tho excitement and interest of h^ 
story ; and the life of the Continent hss such a charm for herself 
that erne fancies it must he a spell to conjure with among her 
readers. But, in truth, the digrossioos in which we are maoe 
follow Karlen and the German armies through the oouise of the 
Fi-ench invasion ore aa artistic mistake, and they merely eesve to ' 
ixitei'rujpt the continuity of the actual story. It isoH veiy' ^iF^ 
that iCsrlen should go abroad when he docs. The ^ : , 
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Z*Arti$te, Following the same track, L*Arf, might do wisely to 
send a special commissioner to the seat of war. 

But evidently the operations which just now obtain most favour 
are turned towards England. Under the direction of Mr. Oomyns 
Carr the pages of L*Aj't will, during the present season, contain a 
ftill represeiUation of the works exhibited at the Royal Academy and 
the Grosvenor Gallery.” It ia announced that the illustrations 
will include etchings and engravings from the pictures of Mr. 
Leighton, Mr. Watts, Mr. Bume Jones, Mr. Boughton, Mr. Archer, 
MissOlara Montalba, and mnuy others. The entente ctirdiah between 
England and France has been drawn all the closer by **The 
Librairede I’Art ” recently opened in London, rerhaps it may 
be objected that the illustrations, though occasionally of a high 
class, will, as a rale, scarcely satisfy the sensibilities of our English 
artists, unless an improvement ho made on the plioto- reproduction 
process hitherto employed. But so many dilhculties have been 
already overcome that the past may be accepted os a pledgo of 
further progress. 


HKLPS TO THE GREEK CLASSICS.* 


S INCE hia first edition of Theocritiia in 1 844 the Bishop of 
Lincoln has seen wonderful changes in the field of Tbeocritean 
criticism, where the more recent German labourer.^ have made 
fruitful use of his own earlier studies of the text and its interpre- 
tation. He has therefore approached tlio task of revision and im- 
provement with confidence, 111 spite, or perhaps in relief, of many 
preoccupations, quoting Gregory of Naziauzus, Basil of Cresarea, 
Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustin as precodonts for episcopal study 
of the ancieul pagan cla88ic.s ; and his new preface is an eloquent 
persuasive to the cultivation of classical studies as good training 
in the exactness of thought and graces of language desirable in a 
Christian divine. Admitting that blomishes and impurities he.ro 
and there disfigure such pools as Theocritus, be pleads the moral 
advantages to be derived from them in other aspects, if only we 
associate such studies with those of the true religion, and allow 
the latter to tone and correct the former. Where no such coi'- 
reciive ia applied to lax heathen morality, ho would, we fancy, 
approve the application to classical studies of an expres-siou in 
Idyl xxvii. 62 (soundly emended by himself), where a damsel who 
has found Diana’s protection insuilicient for her virtue addresses 
to her the complaint, api}^la ouxeVt ttiotiJ. Secular sludies, 
liberal arts, culture, philosophy/ cannot without religion keep us 
healthy in morals. 1^’oiu tne contemplation also of the poet’s 
natural piety and .sense of natural beauty tbo Bishop is led to 
reflect how much he might have achieved had our light been 
vouchsafed to him. The simple piety brealhing in a Theocritean 
ahepherd piping on a rock over the Sicilian sea, on the grfu«sy 
haiiKS of the Anapii.-^, beside the pine-shadowed fountain, or under 
a leafy canopy at the Coan Thalysia,i8 prefemble, he justly de<nns, 
to the mental and ejiiritual condition of those ‘^quipost splcndorem 
^ivini aspectus in Verho Voritutia revclatum, in obsciiru c^iligine 
^rraro contenti sunt, et in formidoloso et iuhospifiili haruthro 
volutare rerum naturaliiim et cnusariiiu secundarum, a diviuo 
intellcctu, amoro, et potentia conditoris, Qui, ut cum Newtono 
nostro loauar, ^ omnia ivgit, non ut anima iiiundi sod universorum 
Dominus,’ longe lat^ue rmuotarum.” 


True to his conviction that the teacher and student of the classics 
ahould read them with a Christian bias and spirit, Bishop Words- 
worth never omits to point out the contrasts in treatment between 
aacred and heathen poets. A patent example is the handling of 
the woes of Duphuis in Theocr. i. 106, and elsewhere, and those 
of Lycidas in Milton’s Dirge; and in the Bishop’s note on the 
taunt of Daphnis to Venus the contrast is puinted out betwixt 
Sion and Parnassus ns regards tenderness and refinement. Dr. 
Wordsworth has added to his original notes on the text and its in- 
lei-pretation succinct LhIIii explanations and iilustrations, wher- 
ever they are needed. Thus at Id. vi. 16, k(i\ r 6 v citto ypa^fias 
MVfi yi$ovj an explanation is given of the allusion to the proverb 
of trying one's last chance by moving one’s man in a game of 
draughts from a certain lino, which Fritz, a late German editor, 
has noted. At Id. vii. 78 there ia a brief note on the 
Atory of Conmtas, a poetic shepherd shut up in a chest 
and committed to the waves for two months because of his 
piety, but kept alive by the hoes which lined his cell with hoiiey- 
cooiDs, and eveutually drawn out safe and sound — which seems 
a perversion of the traditions of the Deluge of Noah. Again, 
ibid, V. 137, iwfi<l>av tlvT^oiOf our editor seasonably refers to a 
description of his own visit to the Cave of the Nymphs, in his 
At/ims and Attica^ voL ii. c. 32 ; and, at v. 92 of the same Idyl, 
he caps the custom of ** prying God bless you, when one sneezes ” 
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rmon tbo words 2 ifuxl^fi^ piv^'Rpwrn eneirrapoVf withrererenceAlo 
efatuU. xlix. 9 -i 8| and to usage in modem Italy. 

It will be seen, then, that the second edition of Dr. Words^ 
worth’s Theocritus ia an advance on its predecessor, A few sanq^ 
of the soundness and acuteness of the Bishop’s criticism on its 
textual difficulties will recommend it still more to notice and use. 
They are picked chiolly from the earlier Idyls. At i. 50-1, in 
the picture of the foxes and the vine-watcher, where the fox^ 
which is not stalking the rows, is plotting mischief to the lad's 
wallet, the verses — 

rh Tratbiav ov frpiu dvricruif 
(fyariy rrpiu ^ aKpanarou eirl (^poicrt ica^ifp— 

have caused much puzzle to commentators. Bishop Words* 
worth lias since his first edition satisfied hiiuself of the seuse ; dapa* 
Turpos (from iiepaToff nieracus) is Die rustic’s morning meal— <* 
namely, a fragment of bread sU>eped in neat wine, which without its 
moistening element is indeed poor and dry fare. Hence the pro* 
verb, <Vi (rjpoitn Ka 6 i(eiu fi/cpdr«7ra:^, “ to reduce one whoso meal is 
a winesop to a dry crust.” The scholiast’s language coDsiaU with 
this iuterprctation,wbich our editor applies to the fox’s set purpose 
of robbing tlio boy’s wallet of his bi^ikl'ast and leaving him dry 
and breakfastless. In Idyl ii. 151 : — 

aliv lfp(OTOS 
oKpiirto antxetTo, 

he defends the reading, and translates ''Sibi infundebat do 
liqiiore mcroco Anioris sui (i.e. amasii) in houorem.” To revbrt 
for a uiomont to the First idyl we are much struck with the 
probability of the Bishops reading I (ilium rivaleui tuuui) ht re 
in the verses 81-2 : — 

d bt Tt («) Kupa ^ 

iraane d^d lepduas iravr* SKtrea froao’i (fioptirai. 

As is acutely urged, such must have been the reading of VirgU’a 
copy for him to write in the Tenth Eclogue ; — 

Tua cura Lycoris 

Poniue III VOS a//uwi, porque horriJa castra sccula est. 

In V. 96 ibid. Venus is described somewhat contradictorily aa 
hdBpia piv yeXdoKra, ^apvv d' di^ $vpov exoiaaf 

vrhere for Xddpia the Bishop suggests reading dBptfv h.e, dfipay. 
The sense would l]iu.8 be “ Smiling to outward view, hut nursing 
wrath within.” In the Seventh Idyl, at the 8th verse, he prefeh^ 
with IIeii\siu8, and the seeming countonnnee of Virgil, Eel. ix. 41, 
v^uvov to €(l>tHvoUf and in Idyl viii. 91, by li slight and admiasiblo 
addition, he relieves the I'eceivcd text of an inconsistency that 
any attentive student must have felt. It is said there of Meualcas, 
the crestfallen and defeated challejiger : — 

01 y bi Kanapvxdi] xai dvtrpintro efiptva Xvjrjy 
u)T€pos’ ovru> Kut yvp(l>a yaptOtur* oKaxoiro, 

But, ns the Bishop, with duo penetration of the female mind, re- 
marks, why should Menalcns's chagrin in defeat bo likened to a hzidek 
when s)ie has won a husband ? By the little insertion of oi&'befi>re 
yup€&€itr\ and making the corrected text speak of a ^^sponiia Don 
compos facta conjugii ” — “a damsel betrothed, but jiltedT and for- 
saken ” — ho renders the coin|mri8on plain and pertinent enough. 
Tbo last syllable in vvpefiu is short in Theocr. xxvii. 51 (II, ili. 130, 
Odyss. iy. 743), so that there can ho no dilliculty on that score. 
But it IS needless to dwell further on this elegant and greaUy 
improved edition* of Theocritus, of which our national scholar- 
ship, and even our National Church, may well be proud. 

Mr. Paley’s Achai'nians^ as might bo expected, goes ftt to 
fulfil its aim — to wit, tho happy medium betwixt Wvity and 
prolixity — and neither teacher nor pupil can justly complain of 
the waste of words on the one hand, or the omission of ntedful 
explanation on the other. If there ia a fault in his volume it is in 
bis making too much of the itch for alteration and rash emenda- 
tion of the text of Aristophanes which bo complains of (not wi&- 
out some justification) in tbo Guruiau editors, of whom bo 
i*egards English editors us tljo too obsequious followers, As ha 
observes, Albert Muilor’s edition, valuable as it is, sins grievously 
in this rosp^^ct, though our own JOlmsley and Dobreo were by no 
means without enw. IMeineko ond Oobet, sound and oilon 
acute scholars, roquiiti to he fullow'ed in their Aristophsnic studies 
with caution and reservation; and Mr. Paley’s climax of wild 
guessing, Ilamnkor, is the In-st proof of his aigument that niodem 
German Aristophaiiic criticism tends rather to show the criDc^a 
ingenuity than to improve the author’s text. To a large extent 
we concur with Mr. Paley in this matter, but he goes too iSir 
when, in hia address to tho Reader,” he includes in hia cbal^ 
against tho German critics Dr. Hubert Holden, a sound and aober 
scholar as well versed in Aristophanea as Mr. Paley 
We must here quote Dr. Holden's preface to the third 
edition of his Aristophanes, where, bo from ahoirilng 
himself a worshipper of Meiueke, he writee, aprojm of Cobm 
merits:— ^Uiermama minus bene rea cepit, nam qul agteen 
ducit Meinekiua, aenex veuerabilis ac de Qrsecia litteria ^tSme 
merilus, ut pauca felicxter uovavit, ita multa mediocria et ab omnl 
veritatis specie abhorrentia protulit aut aliunde arrepta adso^vlt^ 
quorum quidom nonimlla ipse in Veodiciia nieliora edoctus 
tavit: idem Sana temere in auspioionom vocavit.” We may 
that whilst in one or two instances Dr. Holden in fiiet edition 
would himself confess tp having follow^ MeioekwB innovatl<^ 
in sttbsequeut editions he has reverted to tfWldS,^ 

After all, ft is aduiiitbd by Mr. Paley that WJpimaelf fh&dim 
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*?*J*,*^y of Borgk, who is to aorne e\lent nn innovator, 

while Dr, Holden ^nerally (thou|yh in our view never without 
d\M teetiug^ oi copnicting judgments) takes Meineko for his guide. 

Cue key to the interpretation of Aristophanes whicli Mr. Paloy hna 
lised to good purpose ia the incidence in unsuspected pUcca of tho 
irop^ irp0flr6t»#cmp^ ligure, which ho, we fancy, wiis the llrst to ace 
in ^17, vno Kovias ras whore )n:ght liMvo been ex- 
pected vrrb y dpiag to? Something nkin to this is 

aia perc^tiou in I3''i4 of the joke f/ri Milrryo) Botu- 

TIOP, a double enteiulro for to “sing cow after calf”; and there 
U a similar play on words in the \voi\h ouV rpn 7r/>»o), «AX’ 
avTot rrdvTci irmap « 7 rijp, which Slitcliell nmders by “ that 

grating J 3 ywonl, iSuy'^; and Mr. Paley tiinn “ ft nover .w/n 
want, but produced every tliiiig it.Md f/ and lliat wa.n far 
away.” An aptor pun perhaps occmvi. ns Mr. IVdey ehowA, at 
V. 183, whore Ampliithnus reprL's^;ms tije Aclianii.ui ofd nu n twit- 
^^Qgly askinghiin o-TTtn'fifb' tmu (ipneXoiv rtTpij^andv ; ** How 
Oftn you bring wine when the vinon have been cut dowji?’* 
lu tho line lir, where Uicieopolis iind(Ml;*Kes to Ci‘M.s.s-examino 
Pseiidartabas, iin<i says dyi ^1) (TV (fifHKrau tjX(H frarjxdn' rrpnj Tuvrnvty 
K. r, X, WO cannot agu'e with Afr. Taley that it is better to take 
rovrow for the ainb-.u-sador who hud introduced him Ihnn in tho 
comic sense id iidjuring him by the .strap, undorsl.mding 
(V.e. “per hanc sciilicam”; as Mcdnelvc, Mulha-, .Kildjeck, and 
i)r. Holden talvc it; and a litth* iiirtlier on, in v. 140, we cannot 
assent to hi«» following llic older nntlio.-itii's in continuing (he 
Words Vir* iiVTuv Tvv x^pvvop oT trfltiVi Oujym i}yi/i»'^^ m :ei part of 
tlie onvt»y Tliconis's Hj>eccli, instead of, with iNaucK, Meirn'ko, 
Muller, and Holden, inalting lliem mi iiitcrnij.tion of l);e,eo|H»lis 
It is iiioiv in cluiractir for the home-abiding eit to suggest a 
synchronism of tho frozen river.^ in Thraci* uillia Iri^id iioino 
tragedian's acting, than fnr an einoy^ wlio wimld have luul to 
get up hifl tliealrical mwv^ much niter d.ite mi hia leturn. 
vVe will only add that throughout tho ]>lav, the more we com- 
pnroDr. Holden’s le\t with tluit of Mr. Ikilcy, tlie lo^a need wo 
see for adopting tho over-caution of llu^ hitter, »»r lor chi.-sing tho 
former with the ra-sli and innovating cla''^ of editoii^. The world 
of acholarahip looks forward with great intm-e.^t (0 Hr. Holden’s 
promised Anstophanic Fa-vicon. Mr. Paley cun alt'ord to edit 
such useful “ hjxts mid note.s ’’ as that helbre'iH with less con.dant 
criticism of rival editors. 

Wo must briefly uolioo tw'o other anniitated tc.\t.s recently issued, 
Mr. Protores Pilth Hook of XimophonV Avithf'i(\ and Messrs. 
Phillpotts and Jcrram’sSeloclions from .Xenophons 1 Mr. 

Prclora Pcmiai and Ciaro od Attu nm, 11 . I., lia\e both ve(Ti\ed 
a word of approval from us iu past } ears, and this handling of 
aa iutcrealiiig book of Xcnojilion ghes evicleneo of the thoiough 
mastery of eubjicL which wo should hiivo expected in Air. Ih-otoi*. 
Though his l<j.\t ia not a.sd.ited by in.'ni.s, and though hern and 
tlioro (perhaps through printers errors) it represents iint»'iiablo 
readings, w^e nro hound to s.iy that his liltlo vtdiime ia more 
complete as a achool-ckissic than tho same liookot Xopophon in tho 
Btxrviceablc edition of his pr(’docos.sor AliieMichacl. More .‘special 
paitig^havo boon given to tho eluchlalidjj of conytructions, for 
which Xenoplion ollbin a lino lioJd; wiUicns in tho very lii'st 
chapter § 8, ti]v fiorngu', A// oer dv iwfTiy, wliove, for the lUiuber- 
ing conatructiou of linding lui antecedent of A/f oils' iu toctou*, Air. 
Pretor rightly discovers it iu the fuel of dvv^tpiv huiiig a noun of 
multitude*, uud in the secoiid chapter, § the ^ome\vhat kindred 
COnatructioo of lmd 6 <v rd crrirr/Of/a pudoie ijv ovk vyoc, 

^iXot yap alrois r,^uv, where, luj ho eurrectly states, avTo\i is 
introduced ns the grammars put it, katu (remTtc, itrr(’tf)€u in tlio 
preceding clauso being virtually e(jui\.ih nt to i\ rovTfwt d<l)' hv. 
Compare Herodotus, i.x. i. To go no further than tlii.s second 
chapter (which, by the way, contains u vivid account of the 
Greeks' assault on a hill fortrer.s of the l)ril;e, agninst wliich Iho 
Trapezuntian j^uides had led llunn), sve lind sueh constructions 
ua the conditional genitive ubsoluto claubo, it dAdiaos nw 
X^ioVf paralleled and illustr.ated, and tho noniinativo absohito, 
learoXiirovrtff oi Xox^iyo'i oh tni^rrtv^Vy standing as often it docs 
at the end of a paragraph. JSo, too, we observe with plca.sure that 
in such a stirring bit iif liiatory ns tliis assault, of which even an 
idle boy, if of any spirit, would have sonic curiosity to know the issue, 
Mr* Pl'etor withholds the lexicon renderings of c 5 tr;)/«vXcj/<fVour (§ 1 2), 
(S 13), ^yapd/cw/ifi (§ 27), x\ith a view to a wludcsonio 
searching of liiddell and Scott ; whereas for tho senses of 
** in single hlo/' BitrOai rd ottXu (5 8) “ to si and to arms" (yee 
Grotc on Time. ii. 2 for its various bcnses), dm Trdf^a y 

(§ fhey retreated backwurda— t.r. “ with face te foe,” “ step 
py atop ** being only a secondary and derived souse — ho allbrds the 
just modicum of olucidutiou and illustrutiou. Througli tho rest 
of the choptora of this Fifth Book, which, it will be reuienibered, 
inoludoa the discontent of tho troops at yinopo, and the trial of 
the generals rhilcsiiis, Xanthiclcs, and SophcenGtiis, and therefore 
a good deal of lively narrali\e, Air. Pretor will be found a most 
competent guide. 

^ The Selections of Messrs. Phillpoits and Jeri-am profess to 
aUnplify Xenophon’s style, not in onler to save boys the labour of 
ihonght, but to educate their thinking power in translating 
whose style ii» as yet beyond them j and for such doubtless 
r great advantage that tho selections should be graduated, 
IpbseSj sentences, and oven words being acoommodated to a 
dbtffiil progress amidst dilhculUes. The volume has an excellent 
WabuJary^ a series of sections stretching over the whole of the 
^JbuAams, a bandy, cleiirly drawn iuap;*and,J)«of . simple notes. In 
tba counip of the selections and in chapter Vi. wd comd at p. 60 on 


the account of the taking of the same fortress whicb wa h4ve 
visited in Mr. Pretor’s oditioii. It ia curious to note the adapta- 
tions of the text whereby tho editors aim at helping thw pupils. 
Whore tho original runs paxoftduaop di avrtbv tea) airopQvpimi^ ffr&y 
Tts nvTois pTjxapi]u (TaiT})pias fitf 5 a)<nv, for tho first five words 
Alea^rs. Phillpotts and Jerrani read iv u ipaxavro Kal rpro^ 
(jovt/TOj ami then proceed to rearrange in construing ordur tho rest 
of the words ; as if dv <5 which requires a nolo, were not a 
harder construction lb an* an ordinary gtmitivo absolute. We do* -( 
not deny that there follow one or two involved constructions in 
the ovipimU, which upon tbeir principle have been naturally sirapli- 
lied b} excision. IVrhapa tliis is in some cases necessary j yet it 
does not strike us as a very sure way of inspiring beginners of 
(in c*k with a spirit of accuracy ; nor we believe that, with dua 
paiiiti t.i.k«*n I'lLul rtu'p by masters to cloar away syntactical difli- 
cnlii<‘s rroni the path of llu*ir pupils, it would boa much greater 
hard.sliip to iiiiiko them disentangle a sentence of Xenophon in tho 
very words and onh r of l]»o original. Certainly the result would 
lv‘ ol more listing value, though we readily admit the ingenuity 
of the arranguiiiont, uud the gnuuinatical notes and kindred 
matter, of Ihei'G iSeleetious. 


M\KIvS OX CIIFNA.* 

fPIirri comliiniitiou of b;tU*i* and sweet which goes to makeup* 
-L the life of man receives excellent illustration from such a 
hook ii.s thi.^ bofoi'e ii:\ It has been said that our pleasant vice.s 
become scourges ; but collecting i.s seldom a vice. There is a Sting 
o\eii in it, liowover. It ui the same with nuiny other innocent pur- 
.suit.s. 'I’liere is an element of dry duluo^s in llio most absorbingly 
interesting .«tudj. How miiny people would bo chemists were it 
not for tho formulas which must ho inasterodr’ How many would 
b(‘ ustronouiei’3 if tlu^y could ovei’Loine. the preliminary niatlie- 


matic-s? They may read popular t tea! isos, and talk eloquently 
about si>aring through limitle'^.s Ltlior and the railiimce of ten thou- 
sand SUI 13 , but ilje.y oauuot iix the place o^ Alpha Ovtai or Siuvia 
(Scorpion U, A\'o all Ijuild castles in the air, } ct how few of ua could 
draw out sp<*citicaliona for 11 cothipo! AVe all critiei/o pictures,, 
but how luauy can sketidi a figure correctly? It is the saiuo 
W'ith the siibpct immediately befuie 11s. To collect china 
s access* fully it i.s ab .olutely ncce.^s.U) to know* Iho marks. It is 
true that tho man of real ifish', who knows wliat ho likes and 
why ho like.^ it, is often imlepi'udeiit of siieh con^‘iden^tioua. lie 
dne.^ not caro for an ugly piece, wlielher it is marked or not. Ho 
clepends on his own judgment, and refiuses* to be bound by anything 
lower than the abctr.iet rules of iMMiity. Now and then such a 
colhvling genius is successful. liis iu.>tiDelive kuowledgo placca 
him at a great advantage above tho plodders. But in order to 
h:ue a Certainty of success it is noocirul oven for the geuius to plod* 
If lio would in.akc sure of acquiring a fine collection, ho must learn 
poiiieUiing about marks, and his talents may not avail him here* 
It is tJu5 willingness to undertake tliis kind of drudger^^ which 
gi\cs tho ovdiimry tasteless dealer so powerful a position. Ho 
obtains know kdgo at the price of hard work, and ho retails his 
knowhidgo with a heavy addition for prolit. The collector has 
not alwu) a his knowledge about him. Ho has often to buy nt a 
venture, and is conslaiiily deceived. It is iu his inlercBt that such 
little hooks as the present arc published ; and that a large number 
ol per.'^ons require, and aclmdly uae, such pockcL-companions, wo 
Juoy gather from live fact that thive or four similar hooka in Eng- 
liHi or Freiu'h liiivi' already been puhlishod, as wxdl oa the larger 
works on which all tho manuals arc founded. 

Almost all pieces of pollory and porcelain, even those of tho 
humblest kind, bear on them Home dibtineli\u mark. The cottage 
tea-cup of thirty years ago is tho collt'ctor’a object now. The 
crown Derby which was sent to the garrets as t<»o hideous for use 
while Goiliic tasto ruled among us is now taken up tenderly, ite 
fractures repaired, juid is placed in tho forefront of the cabinet* 
“ Delft ’’ used to bo synonymous w'lth rubbish, bo far at least as it 
was applied to pottery. Now the soft paste and glazed earthenware 
of tho Low Countries are, collected and catalogued, their marks- 
uri* I’cgistored, their patterns are extolled, and their dingy colour has 
become cerulean. Of course prices have varied in like manner. Old 
English /igurt"i, and unnatural, us remote from art aa 

from beauty, which used to be sold at countiw fairs for a few pence, 
now fetch ii.s many pimnds. And the only thing which seems to 
make tJiis diflerence is the presence or absence of a mark. To be 
able to recognize and identify a mark easily and rapidly 
ia a power worth countless sums. Very few people Mve 
the kind of memory necessary, ond such a manual aa 
this of Air. Hooper and Air. Phillips, which can be carried 
almost in tho waistcoat -pocket, nlav be of inestimable 
value to the collector. Its scope is vei’y clearly set forth in the* 
preface. Tho work, wliich runs to 238 pages, is divided into four 
parts. In the first tho marks arc classified under lioads. In thfr 
second the Italian maiolica factorie.s ai*e arranged alpbabetkcally 
by their names. Of the ware itself the authors truly remark that 
it “ is coarse and bad, but it is valued for the decorations, which 
oro fVom designs by RaFTaello, Michael Annelo, Giulb Ibmano,. 
and other great masters, and some are thought to be painitod witk 
their own hands.” Twenty-fivo manufactories ore named in 
alphabetical order, some easily-identified lettering or other sign 

• Manual of Pottery and Porcelain Mtirka, By W, H. Heopet and 
VV. C. PhilllpH. Loudon t MscmUfiin. 1877, 
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giyen in the margin. This pgrt is too much condensed , 
M^ortnum has noticed somo^ sixty different towns in Italy as 
possessing maiollon mauufaotorieSj and a vtiry large addition to 
Hooper and Phillips’s list of marks would be req^aired to 
make it of much value to tba collector. Maiolica, and indeed also 
Delft and all omamental carthenwiu'e as distinguished irom porce- 
have what may almost he called a seuti mental interest Iqi the 
art student. They seem to embody the triumph of mind over 
matter. The wonderful power which transforms a rough brown 
vessel of coarse baked clay into a work of the highest art-such art 
as even the prince of painters need not disdain— must always 
possess a peculiar value. Though of late years tho country dis- 
iricts of Tuscany and Umbria have been searched for apecimous, 
they are by no means exhausted ; and the modern seeker must hiio 
a special conveyance if he wishes to take tho fat South Kondington 
volume with him on a lour. In the third part the otlun* European 
factories are similarly arranged, so that there are cross references, 
first of mwks to places and secondly of plHces to iDurhs. This is 
extremely convement for rapid coiHultation, and enables the 
collector either to verify his own opinion or to find the mark befom 
him in a very few minutes. 

The fourth part of tho book contains what arc called “Ori- 
ental,” that is, Chinese and .r.apsriese marks, according to the 
number of letters in thi^ marl:. This is tho most recondite 
portion of the book. It is only within a few years— wo 
nad almost said months— that the study of the Jupaneso and 
Chinese languagos h.as .sufTiciiintly advanced among us to nniko it j 
possible to obtain correct roadiiigs of the inscriptions which almost | 
every piece of porcelain bears. CJiiiu se porcelain is said to date from 
a period aa remote as loo n.c., while the pottery may be much 
more ancient. The oldest now to be obtained is that made under 
the ATm/jf dynasty, which began to reign about thu batao time as 
our House of Iiaiica.stcr. The famous tower of Nankin, only dc- ! 
fllroyed a few year.s .ago, was erected in the tiimj of Yimg-lo, who 
occupied^the Celestial throne from 1403 to 1424. In Mr. Clnilfcr.s8 
great book he gives tho uameBarul mark's of all tho dynasties from that 
of Tung-han, a.d. 25, to the present tinio. flat Hooper an<l 

Phillips observe tb.it marks are so easil} iiuilated, and Chinese 
potters ai*© so fond of reproducing old patterns, complete wdth 
marks and all, that little reliance can bejiliiccd on tin', e.arlier dates. 
The old blue Nankin is fnnri tbo Imperial fnotorios, and bears the 
well-known “ six mark,” which is believed alwav.s to indicate a 
year before 1667, when .an edict of tho govcrmjr of tho province 
forbade tho use of the Mnipcroris name, lest, if any piece was broken, 
it might be profaned by being" carelessly thrown on tho dust 
heap. Our authors give full particulars of this famous mark, 
and add tables from which tho date inny be dodneod. 
Japanese porcelain is said to date from 27 Ti.('., and to have been 
greatly improved after the tliirtoenth century, when a potter 
visited the Obineeo Imperial factory at Kiii-t(‘-Ohin under tho 
•disguise of a prie.Mt. The pottery is of course much older than the 
porcelain, pieces still in existence being said to date more than 
locx) B.<J. 'bho great centre of .l.-ipauesc mamifacinro is in the 
province of llezen, where twenty-li\'c 'Mll.a,:*es are congregated on 
a mouutfiin which uHbrd.s a plentiful supjjly of material for their 
work. The marks are usually the UHino of tlie factory or of the 
maker or the dceoratcu’, and sometimes of all three, in addition 
to these there are a number of signs whicli may ha looked upon as 
Analogous to thy “present for .'i good child,” and .similar Bt'iiiences 
which wo see on common Kuglish ware. They coiibi.st of blessings, 
charms, salutations, and good wishes, .•iometinics written in full, 
AOmclimes aignilied by a Hynibol ; and occasiDrnilly, it is apparent, 
these signs are referred to certain munul'actories. Tims tbo 
Government works in .fapan luni'k with the. word-s “ 11 ’ atsi fou 
kie sba,” which ineiaus “A.ssciiibly of tho seven honourahle 
societies,” and other piece.i bear an emblem of longevity or a 
prayer of Jiappinesa. In China a gi-eat variety of tbes») inscriptions 
arc to be found — long life,” in Ohine-so “ show,” occurring ofteucr 
than any other character. In ordinaiy writing it is a sign like a 
'double latch-key ; but the natives of the Flowery Land have de- 
vised so many ways of writing it that a single plate is 8ometiDie.s 
marked with a hundred or move, hiucli fipecimens are called 
pieces of “the hundred show.'" A whole page is filled wdth 
•examples. This part of the book iippenr.s to be very thoroughly done, 
the information being f(3r the most part nearly new to inglish 
leaders. Small as the book is, in fact, it contains an immense 
Amount of inforiuatioo, and has but one iinjturtant fault, a fault 
inseparable perhaps from its design, that tho print and many of tho 
marks are so minute that the book would seem to be chiefly 
intended for young beginners in tho noble pursuit of China- 
collectiog. 


MINOR NOVELS.* 

ipDOAR (ind X is a very foolish story, told in the form of an 
autobiogmphy of a so-called Ititualiut priest and his wife. The 
hero is a poor prig and his wife a silly, weak creature. The book 
is as dull as a Low Church tract ; duller even than a collection of 

• £dgttr awdJ: ike Siory of a Uoffuu A Novel. By Jessie P. MoucriefF. 
London : Benungton & Co. 1877* • 

Tht Bftmnraker : a Storg if Aueiralian Lfk. By Richard Dumblcdore. 
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ITus ifo jBeof/y Jtfiiid f and atk$t SkeUhtt : boing Ineidintt in ihe Lifi of 
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Methodist serinox^. W e could" hardly haveboUevod that 80 ruiMsK 
didnow and m much folly could be got into one volomd. % js 
tho kind of book that might bo written by some young womaB 
who was not aware that there vr&s any other litomturo ontsida the 
sermons that she Iward preached by a young curate frosb 
Oxford. The quotations, indefcd, at tbo heads of Uic chapters Irani 
Mrs. Browning, Keblo, Miss Rossetti, and one or two others, 
show that the author can boast of .some reading ; butiu the book 
itself there is nothing tliat shows even ti^at second-hand insight 
into character w'hich is got from stor^^-lxioks. Wo oauBcarcely 
believe that she has road even Miss Yougo, unless perahanca 
in the MontJihj l\ickd. 

But to come to tho story. The heroine, Agnes Qranton, 
says that “onco my siblcra brought to me an album con* 
taining various questions to bo answered. Of tbeso tho most 
notowoithy was ‘ What i.s your greatest desire ? ’ I answered 
instantly, though refusing to write my answer in tho book, 
‘iSomo one to obey.”' Now if alio had answered “Some ono 
to love, honour, and obey,” wo do not know that sho would 
have said anything in which nine-tenths of tho young ladies, of 
whatever suet or creed, would not cordifdly agreo, even if 
tlioy did not openly speak out their minds. But sho was sincere. 
Sho w.antod to have a real master, and she soon got one. The 
Kov. Edgar Seymour before lung “told mo ho loved mo, but in 
words w'hich to many would liavo seemed cold.” Her friend 
Dolly Giillurd wa-? at tho .saiuo tiuio ongagiid to the liov. Peter 
Dale. Doily received a letter daily fiom her lover, but the Rev. 
Edgar in llireo weeks only wrote t^vico. Ilis two Jotters “ began 
* My dear AgneV mid wevti signed ^ Y(»ars fiithfull}'.’^' WheU, 
“Yours fuitlilully” relunicd to visit her whom we may T8iy, 
properly call “Yours obediently,” he greeted ever} body in the. 
room lirst, “and then, while I was foolishly shrinking and 
blushing, took my hand with the gra-sp of possession, which I 
liked, saying in u perfectly audible tone the cojumonphice words, 

‘ ^Vell, Agnes, 1 am glad to see you.’ ” Even “ yours obediently^ 
felt this to be u little too cold, a nd ventured to remonstrate. “ * ^omlyi 
Edgar,’ I said to liiui, * it is my duty to love you now.”* “ Yw*’* 
replied yours faithfully, “ but you can love me, wo can lovo cac& 
olh'jr, without sell-indiilgouce as to more feeling. 1 am afraid for 
US both.” Matters were going on prettly smoothly, if Bomowliat 
freezingly, when an old uncle brought the heroine “ a handsome, 
though moat un.suitablo weddiiii: gilt — namely, a diamond 
peiKtent and oanings.” This led to a discut-aion, which passed into 
very sinful talk on A guess part, which was followed hyacon- 
fo.^sion to Fdgar, nut as lier lover, but her priest. lie said tq hen 
“ Agues,} on )m\o simied greatly,” but most considerately added, X 
cannot 1‘eel blameless in this matter.” llo proposed at once to go 
oir to Nowcastlo to help in a mission ihove, Oh Iklgar/ cried 
I, ‘to lo.'i'O our happy Sunday together.’ ‘Y^es,’ said he, ‘we 
want .something really painful, and I think wo should 
both feel that.’ ” The oiigageincut goes on in much the 
same way. At one. liino ho sa}^ to her, “ I have been 
thinking, Agnes, what a privilege it is to have a fault as severely 
vi.si ted as yours has Ix'On.” At another time he asks her, “Is it 
nut well you ha\e leanuut a lorSiui of humility even byawfaUf” 
At last they get marrieil, mul actually take u wedding tour; for 
“ my hii.'.buud thought it would not be .‘^elf-iudidgence to sprmd A 
few weeks alone toj: oilier.” On their return to the liectory in tho 
East end uf London all indulgence caiuo to an end. The Rev. 
iMgar would not let his wife take his tea to him in hia stodyi to 
tho astonishment of her friend Dolly, w ho bad nuu'ried the Itev. 
Peter, and w.os un a visit to them with her husband. *^Th«ir 
ways,” says the heroine, “ were a contrast to the calmnosB Edgar 
thought it neees.''*nry to enforce on himself and mo.” A few days 
after ho declined tho te i, he came home “ extremely wcaiy. I should 
have liked to mako him rest on the sofa, but I knew I need no'fc 
propose such a thing.” A y«miig lady who was in tho room aeksd 
him, “ Du you think it wrong to sit in an easy-chair P ” “ Not fer 
you, my dear ^lary,” ho replied. Greatly ns tho poor wife impi’cved 
under all this saintly training, yet sho had hor backslidings now 
and then. Sho almost worked herself to death in the pariah, 
and, .as a consequence, during tho Cburcli services my mind 
w-andered over plans and projocls, good in tlioiu sol ve.s, but certainly 
oxon, slieep, and do^ es brought into tho Tomplo.” Ju reply to bet 
husband’s leproaebcs she said, “ It is not my fault; I am SO busy/' 
For making lalso oxcuso.s slio was at once visited with a penance. 
“I think, Agnes, you had better not communicate on Sunday.^ 
Sho yielded at onco ; bul further talk showed that she was nven 
more biuful tiian she luid at lir.sl sight seemed, and tho Rev. £dgif 
atldcd, “ Agnes, 1 ^YJsh you to reCrain from Holy Communion ftn 
two Suuda}s.” “ Ves, Edgar,” I said, “ real! v submissively,” But 
when be di«l sin, which was very rarely, be knew bow to inflWt' 
penance on banstdi*. One day, when sue was breaking dc^ from 
overwork and found her bead too confused to write, she ^^ .haif- 
mechanically took up a story which lay noai’.” Her hushantd* 
coming in, exclaimed, “ Agnes, is it neccaaal^ to giveway towUfid 
aelf-indulgeiico P ” I'inding^ however, that she was iU^ and that 
bo had been harsh, he shut himself up till next Sunday, wbein tie 
only oppeared at church os one of the congregatidb, leaving all the 
duty to Mr. Wayland,auil not communicating, thouffh piOfient at 
the mid-day celebration.” Of course just at the ena of the bock 
he catches a dangerous fever while viaitiug tho poor} but, coutmijr 
to all experieuce,^ recovers. He ia, wo bcDove, the first cle^num 
who in a story of this kind ever survived such an attack. 
science has at last done somethiogj if it has succeeded in redoc^ 
the fearful mortality ^ofyciing priests. ^ 
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It is a i^ty that so senseiesa a title tus TAe Mconrahcr should have 
heea given to Mlr» Sumbledore’s “ Story of Australian Life/’ The book 
itaeli'^t least as soon as the hero leaves England — is interesting 
enough: bat the titWi in spite of the explanatory anecdotejis iifToctea 
and ndiculoas* The hero is a poor country lad who shows a great 
love tot animals, and is taken up by the vicar of his parish. It is, 
tQ a certain extent, the story of the good apprentice and the 
idle apprentice over again ; for, while Edward Ford docs evt-iy- 
thing wt .is right, and always prospers, so his playmate, Jem 
Johnson, does everything that is naughty, and at last meets a 
violent death. The author ought to have earned his reader much 
more rapidly over the mtroductory part of his story. There is in 
thoM oilier pages on aflbetation nlxjut it of minuto description 
which is very wearisome. Who cares to read such passages as tho 
Mowing 

‘‘Well, poor deals,” said Mrs. Moreton, “I will give them riii e'vtral)r«*ak- 
fast. At all events, this morning, and as they lia\e not tnk^Mi the 
they shall have a littJo warm hoer pouied ovVr tln-ir Ijk.kI ; hii( In n* they 
Como under the vernndoh. Look at tho old hoti ; she stri ti-hing nut hoi 
long neck, and pecking at the gins'! to tiy and hiok in ni tho r thlc ; but 
poor Ifydarncs does not worn to be \ory nappv ; wh.d a pity to tj id flio-o 
lovely leatherd in tlio snow. Thorc, that is all thoy Imvo now,” and 
Mrs. Moretoo shut the window and lurnod to <»thor matPTrj. 

Aft soon, however, as the two boys set sail from llIackwHll, the 
narrative boconics really lively, and we can readily boliotethe 
author when ho tells us that “ it is a tnlo of ri'.il life. ’ Tin* bo}3 
are met at Melbourno by a .seltler, who takes them up f.. bis hheep- 
fiyrm in the bush. There they go thi*ou'>h a number ol 

adventures with snakes, kangaroos, and iialites, w Lilo the daily 
]Uib of an Australian shepherd is very well set f<»rth. Tho hero 
ffOeA on prospuriug till, on the death of his father ho is summoned i 
home, wnere he linds the church bells lingiiig iti honour of his ' 
return, lie soon ^ets a good situation as muiiagor of an ehlnle ' 
in England, The idle apprentice, who was coubtantly cruel to | 
animals, gets at last killoa in the bu.sh by a hmse which he had , 
ftavagoly ridden. lie does not even h.i\e tlio honour (jf a fmieml i 
bell, for he was buried far aw'ay from aiiy church. The story will ' 
be, have no doubt, greatly liked by bo\ s, but we must w\arn tho , 
Voang ladies that from beginning to i-nd theio i? nulawoidof , 
love-making. It is the first case in which we ever lieurd of a good | 
apprentice not marrying his masters daughter, but »emauiing a 
btichelor. The author might obj<^t that, ua tho master had no 
daughter, the marriaeo was clearly impossible. Jlut wo i-hould only 
hhvo to sliift our ground a little, and say that it is tin- t.jst c.i&c wo 
ever heard of a good apprentice luuing a master who had not a 
daughter, and an unmarried daughter too. 

Tho Bev. l\Irtberly Walker — whoso name, by the w'ny, w»e do 
not find in the Clergy gives us in one volume tivo .stories 
founded, if we can trust tho Introduction, on incidents that hap- 
pened to him when he was a young cimiLo. We cannot say that, 
in our opinion, the stories uro eilhor interesting or probable. Tiie 
first, Was He Keally Mad ? ” which gives tho name to tho book, 
is very long and vory dull. Wo slmuld doubt whether many 
read^ft would care onough for either tho lunacy or tho sanoness of 
the hero over to arrive at tho end of iho btory. howover, ho 
first tries to cut hia throat, ne\t ** with a veil of delight” leaps 
into a reservoir, and in the end dies in aii nsyluin, it is ditficult to 
know why tho author so promineatly raises tho question of his 
madness. The title would havo been just as correct if it had 
been Was Sho really Mad? For his wife, by way of sympathy, 
goes mad also, and is brought to the .same lusylum the day before her 
husband’s death. Tu tho fourth story tho author give.s an Hccount 
of a poftt-offico robbery and of the trial (d* tho «‘on of a village poi>t- 
mistress who wa.s wrongly suspected. Tt is Hlrango that writers 
cannot, by reading in the newspapers tho reports of trials, avoid at 
least the most glaring errors when they take their heroes into the 
dock* Id the trial before us tho counsel for the proaccution makes 
two epeechcB beforo tho counsel for the defence makes one; and 
thoogn witnesses are called for the delence, tho counsel for tho 
prosecution has no reply. Nay, moivovor, so far as it appears, tho 
judge does not sum up. Hut the cuurbc pur.siied by the prisoner s 
oounsel is still more extraordinary. Tho night bofore tho trial 
the real thief had been caught by a policeman, wlio was hidden 
away in tho postolGce, in tho very act of opening letters and 
Iteifing their contents. ^ IIo had boon prev iously sumnionod as a 
witness for tho pr^cution. In spite of bis detection, the trial 
goes on as if nothing had happened, and tho fact of bis arrest is 
never mentioned. When he coincH forward to give evidence, 
suspicion, no doubt, is thrown upon him in bis cross-exAmination, 
but nothing more than suspicion. The trial goes to ite full 
^ length, bating the summing-up ; and, as wo havo said, witnesses 
are colled for the defence, when a few words would have brought 
, the whole affair to an abrupt conclusion. But then Mr. Maberly 
Wolkerift story would also have been brought to an abrupt con- 
dution, and so would have lost half its iulorcst. 


-AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Ar the most attlwctivo memorial of tho Philadelphian Cente- 
jLr/^ipaXjr Exhibition thkt we have yet seen is a work of which the 
{yqi ilm^^iittmbers are now before us.* Each contains two 
Memrs Clay, Cosack, and Co., of Buffalo, with 


planatory text in French und English, repreHenting the flwt 
works of art and of artistic industry exhibited at Phuadeipina. 
There is, for example, an engraving of a group of statuary tepre* 
seating Oupid blinding the eyes of a victim, which, however. fteeM 
to us defective in that tho face of tho sufferer expresses ratasr tha 
painful aenaations of one who is being consciously deprive of 
sight 4haii tho passion which accepts this metaphorical bhndneM 
unconsciouftly and with satisfaction. Again, there is a splendid 
example of occlesiustical decoration in the shape of a pulpit of 
carved oak, modern in stylo and conception as well as in execution, 
but quite vvoitliy of the linest modern church or cathedral, with 
whoso geuprul touo and character it might harmonize. It appears 
to bo the mtontion of tho publishera to represent not merely tho 
proper art treasures of the Exhibition, but also those applications 
of art 10 manufactures, furuiture, and decorative purposes which 
are so «trikiiig a characteristic of the taste of the pre.seQt age. The 
co»t of Iho work, each mimbiT of which, containing only two 
jdatc^, is prictMl at two dollar:^, must place it b'^yond tho reach 
of the general public; and of those who can allurd such ox- 
peiis-ivo mciuoriaia of its cvisteuce only a few are suflicieutly 
mteicoted in the Philadelphia Exhibition and its relations to 
American hi.story to care to pichcrvo such a record of its 
choicest ibaturos. But, even in a purely artistic point of view, 
tho woik, both in its conception and execution, promises to bo 
fully worth its price, and worthy of acceptance by that limited 
public to whose oducatod appreciation it appeals. 

Another splendid work of a boiuevvliat similar character, but 
is.sued trom tho Department of the Interior, is a description of the 
wonderful Clrotto tievser * of tiiat Yellf>wstone Valley containing 
so many marvellous Iroaks of nature, which the liberality and taste 
of the Federal (Jov eminent lia.s appmpriated as a national Park, 
and which some balf-ccntury hence, when the surrounding country 
has been peopled, will no doiiht be tho mo^t interesting and 
precious of national estates. Tho Americans have shown groat 
judgment and public spirit in tlms appropriating and consecrating 
to tho public use the tinest specimens of scenery and niitural 
wonder.s within their dominion. Tho splendid ^'o8emito Valley 
of California, with its giant lr»*es, w'lw many jears ago thus ac- 
quired for the nation ; but it had at that time already become an 
object of geuenil ciiriusitv, and w.ia HCC(‘.‘*.sib]o to thousands of 
visitors, 'iho Yellowstone Valley, whoso marvels aio far greater^ 
if its beauty is not so striking, lies altogether outside tho present 
fronti(‘is of settlement and civili/.ation, and is so far from tho 
nearest railways, and surrounded by a country so wild, and as yet 
80 utterly uiilraveised bv roads, that »mly a lew aideiit naturalists 
or travellers liiive been able fo explore it. Its reservation as a 
public possession is tluvidoro an net of far-sighted liberality of 
wbieh, BO far as wo know, no other (Tovermnent than that of tho 
Uiiitod States lias yet given an example. 'J'he illustration repro- 
senting the most remaiKable of the mriiiy natural tountains of this 
wonderful valley, and the text by which it is explained, are exe- 
cuted in a manner worthy of tho subject, 

A complete Life of Mr. Seward would rank with the moat in- 
teresting historical bi(»graphjes which the next generation may 
conlidently expect. Though the lato Secretary of State wa.8 not 
in hiiiiBclf a very intere.sting personage, and though there was little 
or nothing in his clmnictor to comnuind the admiration of con- 
tempoiaries or tho ic&pect of posterity, ho played a very coiisidemblo 
puit in one of the gri'ato.Bt events of modem history. No one 
would dream of comparing hi*^ part on tho historical stage with 
that of men like (Javour, Jji.^murck, or the third Napoleon ; but 
among tho serojul-rate figures of the ago his was not the least 
proimrunit ; und tho great re.volutiou in which he took a share may 
perhaps prove iiltimaioly to have affected tho futijre of mankind 
not leas than tho emuneipation of Italy or the unification of 
Germany. But the w'oik before iisf deals only with tho 
earlier and le-^s important portion of Mr. yewaixi’s career. 
It is divided into two parts — an autobiographv^, and a memoir 
tilled lip with a mullitudo of letters, more or less interesting 
ns bearing upon the political history of the time, from tho 
]ien of one of tho most active and intriguinjj^ politicians of 
America. From a comparatively early age Mr. Seward exercised 
a very great influence on tho policy of the party to whicli he 
attached himself, rather perhaps from a mixture of prejudice 
and of clear-sighted flolf-interest than from strong conviction. 
A man of his cool judgment and political ability, devoid 
of entbusiasin and little likely to be led away by a 
popular craze, can hardly have been very pincere in his adhesion 
to that frantic agitation against Freemasonry with which ho 
eirly connected himself, and out of which grew that AVliig 
coalition of which the Kepublican party, so long dominant, first 
through military and then through political successeft, ia the 
otfspring and heir. The principal value of the ponderous 
volume beiore us, which nas Wn ewellod by unimportant 
letters and elaborate details of insignificant transactions to 
the monstrous proportions charactorittic of American biographies, 
consists in the records of those obscure political intrigues and 
personal ambitions in which a party that has played so great a 
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• The Grotto Gevser of the Velhwntohe National Park. WitJi a 
Doscriptivo Note and Map, and un Illustration by the Alhort-type ProeesA, 
Department of the Interior, U. 9 . Geological and Geographic^ Surv'ey of 
the Territories. London : Trtlbner & Co, 1B77. 

t AHtobiugraohy of tVilliam //. Seward, fram i8of 1834. W'l/A a 
Mmoir of hie Lije, and Stketinne from hie iMUrefrom ta3i to 1846. By 
Frederic VV. Seward. New York: Appleton A Ce. London: Sampson 
LovrACo. 1877- 


wrt on «lte InitoriMl originrtjd. The witj-mMoaic tgite* 
Son not* Uttlo wwmWed in ite oripwa unm^nft mtoo, and in 
thonteard snapiciona tb*t gavense to it, the " Popiah plot" which 
m temble an influence *t a cntical ponod of English 
histi»y. Happily H resulted in no such genentl madness, aud in 
no sti^ homWe sacrifice of innocent blood. But, broking out 
at a time wW tho old Federal party bad been annibilated, and 
when the Democrats had bo completely triumphed that it was no 
lonner worth tho while of ambitious aspirants to attach themstihea 
to Uieir cause, it gathered round it all the elemiMits out of which a 
dangeroiis political faction could bo created. The malcontenlB of 
.^tbo victoriouaand now unopposed party; nil tho men for whom 
there was not room in its ranks; all those who, ambitious of 
political distinction, found tlio avenues closed by a multitude of 
competitors with wdl-established claims to share iu tho patronage of 
General Jackson and his party, gathered round the fli'st tlag that 
promised them a rallying point, a subject of popular declamation, 
and a cbance of distinction. Among these Mr. »Se\vard was one 
of the cleverest, one of the most ambitious, and certainly not one 
of the most scrupulous. A student of politics who can read be- 
tween the lines of autobiographical apologies and political letters 
may learn from these memoirs the true histoiy of tho rise of what 
was long called “ Black-llcpublicanisni in America. Tlie silly 
suspicious of and antipathy to Frc*emfisonry in which the new 
party originated could not long endure, especitilly ns the very 
nature of the society wliich had provoked them prevented its en- 
gaging as a body in political conflict. Tho party was therefore 
loft with all its personal ambitions mid animosities, but with no 
fixed principles or delined purpose. It was by tho law of its being 
an Opposition, but an Opposition without common views or a public 
policy. General .Tacksou’s violent temper, personal crotchets, and 
imperious ndministrntioii soon furnished tlua Oppobilion with doc- 
trines and with loaders. Ho made many perboiial enemies, who 
naturally fell into its ranks. It was perhaps an accident, duo 
chiefly to the fact that anti-masonry had its whole btvenglli in some, 
of tho Northern States, that prevented Calhoun, tlio bittorest of 
.Jackson's personal foes, and tho one political leader who laid a 
distinct policy with which to confront that of the President, from 
joining the now faction, and associating it with tho defence of 
slavery and the avowal of Secessionist principles. Falling under | 
the guidance of exactly opposite ideas and cf men almost as jealous 
of Calhoun as he was of Jackson, it gradually absorbed the more 
moderate opponents of hlavery and imbibed Dioir ideas. Tht3 
volume before us brings down Mr. Sewniil’s personal story and 
that of his party only to tho period at which tho Whigs W'ere still 
influential and hopeful ; but it illustrates precisely tlmt portion of 
the party history of Republicanism with which Englishmen and 
the younger generation of Americans ai’e least acquainted, and 
therefore deserves the careful study of those who would under- 
stand the secret history of tho tniubaciions by which Abolitionism, 
half a century ago the llioory only of a few unpractical fanatics, 
became first tho war cry of a great sectional party, and at last tho 
policy of tho Union. 

IMr. Amory’s Trfmfifer of Erin * is an equally heavy, but by no 
means equally intcre.sling, work. Its tone and temper may 
be guessed from its title. It describes from an ultra- Jrisli 
point of view the gradual conquest of Ireland and the acqui- 
sition of a great part of its soil by Englishmen. That 
Ireland owes whatever law, civilization, and order she has from 
time to time receivoil entirely to the successive oxUin.sions and 
consolidations of English power; that the revolts of the Irish 
were tho outbreaks of barbarism against tho restminta of law 
and civilization ; that their temporary success throw tho country 
back for generations, aud tnat their permanent triumph 
must have involved it iu a relapse into utter barbarism 
from which only a French or a Spanish conquest could have 
enabled it to emerge; that the severities of tho conquerors 
never equalled or approached the cruelties of the conquered re^ls, 
are facts sufficiently notorious to those who know the true history 
of Ireland, but facts of which no one would obtain a glimpse in 
Mr. Amory’s pages. Nevertheless, were the work confined within 
more reasonable limits, it might be worth the while of thoso who 
have gathered their ideas of Irish history mainly from Mr. Froude 
to learn tlmt them is another side to the stoiy', and to eeo how 
that story is told by a writer differing utterly from Mr. Froude in 
intellectual power, in d^riptive skill, in knowledge, and in energy 
and clearness of expression, out not a little resembling him in ono- 
sidedness and prejudice. 

We hoped a great deal from a treatise on the Galley Period ” 
of naval construction and tactics t by an able aud experienced 
officer like Commodore Parker. The work bas therefore consider- 
ably disappointed us. The Commodore does not appear to have 
fl^ned even os clear a notion of tho structure of Triremes and 
Quinqtteremes, of the successivo tactics of Phoenician, Athenian, 
OarthaginiAD, and Roman fleets, and generally of ancient naviga- 
tion, as is possessed by many scholars who have none of hia pro- 
fessional advantages; and, even in dealing wifli the fleets and 
naval tactics of the middle ages, he soeius to have taken all Lis 
information at second hand, and to have been satisfied to copy 
much of which, so far as his I'eaders can judge, he has but an im- 

• TVvi^r of Erin; or, the Ae^Him IrAand ijf Engiand. By 
Thomas C. Amor}% Philadelphia: Llp[>fncott & Co. Loudon: ^mpson 
Low & Co, 1877.' , 

+ The fieeti of the World t tfie <]rdfey Period. ^By FoxWll A. Parker, 
Ccanniodoie U.8. Navj', Author of “ Fleet Taertes nuder Stoaffi/' &c. Kew 
Terk s I>.^ Van Nostrand. London : Trttbncr & Co. 


perfect compreh^io^ To readers uaacquairted wilb 
generally known upon the subject the treatise may serve ; ^ 
convenient epitome of generally accessible but scatteted ' 

tlon ; but to those who have a general notion of the form\ end 
apnearanoe of ancient and medieval vessels, and of tho maiuier in 
which they were handled in war and peace, Commodore Parker'i 
volume can bo of little service or interest. 

Mr. Horton's treatise on silver aud gold* deals at consldsxabte 
length with the various questions that constitute what may be 
called tho currency problem, treated from that point of view ]fi 
which they chiefly appear to an American politienvu onxious for^s^ 
bond ftdo resumption of specie payments. Mr. Horton does not 
belong to the stricter school of economists, but, on the whole, 
his views are sound botli in policy aud morality. Ho fully 
appreciates the miscliievoua eflects ot an expansive paper currency* 
lie sees how impossible it is that American linonce should ever rest 
upon a secure basis, that AmericyiD industry should ever be 
free from alternations of inflated speculation and ruinous collapse, 
so long as American money derives all its value— and that a 
fluctuating and uncertain value— flrom tho sanction of the Govern- 
ment and the artilicial support of the law. Though he seems 
in several places aud by many dubious cxpri^ssioiis to excuse, 
if not to approve, the views of those who question the legal 
validity of the obligation to pay tho debt in gold alone, yot, when 
distinctly dealing with the practical question of payment^ he 
de.arly declares himself in favour of specie redemption as the oidjf 
cour.*'^ consistent with the understanding on which the money waa 
lent, aud with the repeated assurances given by the Legislateie 
upon which the present value of American stocks depends. Od^ 
of tho weakest points of Lis theory is an inclination toward! < 
a double sUmdard, arising apparently out of a notion tbfl^ 
the steady decline in the value of the precious metals in 
long run, and tlieir special fluctuations from lime to time, 

Volvo a wrong to thoso w'ho have contracted for payment 
theivin; mid particularly tliat the demonetization of silver kt 
ICuvopc has been the main cause of its recent fall i4 vain!,' 
nnd has inflicted consequently a serious wrong 
fcilver-using nations of Asia. The latter, of courae, retain a!l,the 
wcultli they have ever possessed, except such small portion thdte^f 
as may be represeuted by the depreciated metal, aud Europe will . 
not be able to purebsse Asiatic produce one whit the more 
cheaply — that is, to pay for it one whit the less value in com- 
moditjos— because it may take twelve rupees instead of ten to 
represent the sovereign. Tho work, however, will probably, do 
good in a country whore views much moire dangerous than tbe 
worst of Mr. Horton’s errors are commonly prevalent ; and may 
be worth perusal on tho part of Jiuropcan oconomists, 

Mr. Til oropeon’s treatise On tho Papacy and the Civil ^owerl 
will gratify a large number of Jhiglish Protestants, and perhaps a 
still larger number of Continental Liljcrals, by showing that in the 
country pnr cxcdllcncc of religious liberty and oquahty there aro 
many who regard the recent pretensions of the Papacy with almost 
as much alarm and im|)atienco as they havo insuir^ on this sldta of 
the Atlantic. There is more excuse for these leelings than Utl^be 
apparent to thoso who have not watched closely the rodent icoitise 
of American politics. We believe that the Roman Catholics, who 
form a vciy' numerous and powerful body in many parts of tho 
United States, havo of late shown a disposition to act os a solid 
political parly, at least for the purposo of obtaining concesedons to 
their Church on points of educiitional policy. It can hardly be a 
matter* of indifl'ercnco to any farsighted statesman that a largo 
and thoroughly organized section of citizens possessed of full politiM 
privileges should act together under instructions received from a 
foreign Power, whether that Power bo nominally sovereign or 
not. But Mr. Thompson fails as completely as many etbar 
Protestant and Liberal writers have done to perceive that 
Papal pretensions are, after all, merely pretensions to authd^ 
rity over the conscience. All that the strongest advocate! 
of Papal claims have said of the supremacy of the Church 
over civil authority and law would bo admitted in effect by 
Protestants if stated of individual consciences. The Pope him<- 
self does not pretebd that disobedience to the law should not io^ 
volve legal penalties. He only insists that Catholics must obey' 
their consciences at tho risk of civil ponaltios, and that their eon- ^ 
science must bo guided by the Churcb, The former point being '' 
admitted on all Iniuds, and tho latter being an essential principle 
Catholicism, there is nothing new in the claim, and nothing haa 
lk>en really added to it by the recent proceedings of the Vatican* 1 € 
it were once recognized that this pretension, however insolen^y 
proa^ed, and however inconvouicntly asserted now and then on the 
field of practical politics, is but the same that has been ^ 
forward in all ages, and is in fact inseparable flrom the eemtilil 
principle of Catholicism — the authority of the Church for Bcm) ^ 
in matters of conscience— tho alarm inspired by EncysRcalt 
Conciliar decrees might, wo think, be reasonably pacified 
The Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution on endowcii ’ 
scientific bo(^ holding relations with the sdentlfic departelenta of 
the Federal Government, and performing iu America many of the ' 

* Silver and Goid; and their Bdatione to tU Proldm 
By S. Dana Horton. New Bditiou, revised and enlarged. CineUmati^t '• 
CiArke A Oo. 

t The Papacy and die Civil Power, By R, W, Thompson. JSiMV tprli* • 
Hnrpor A Brothers. London: Sampeon Low A Co, 1870. V/ 

1 Annual Report of the Board of ReptmU of the Smithmnfan 
for the Year 1875. Washington: Government. Printing Office. 
^hnerACo. 
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'imetio^ of the Royal Sbciety at honio^ always contains much ' 
hat is iittereating to English as w^ell ns to Auioricnn readers. The j 
Host remarkablo papers coutainod in tijc present volume are, one on 
:he life and discoveries of Volta, who imiy bo called the Ibunder 
if modem electric science ; an esiW'^y oti the probable future of tlio 
hamAti race, dooming manUind to gradual extinction, first by the 
Kxba>t6tion of our coal and iron, and, secondly and finally, by tho 
gradtAl degradation of tho continent?, which is to leave us no land 
save that of volcanic isbinds ; and sorm' glalKU-iito otlinobigical 
essays, of which the most valimhlu piThn))^ is that on the Stone 
'Age in Now Jersey, showing as it does that bkifoi*c the groJit civili- 
asalions of Central and Southern Aiueric.i, and probably before that 
of the mound-builders, tlvcw ('\-i-ik\l on tho VVeijtora continonta 
stage of human progress marked by the same characteristics as that 
whose relics ore pr«^servetl in the kitchen-midilens of Denmark and 
the lake villages of Switzerland. 

Tho study of natural history sceiu? to tlirivo in America, if wo 
ipay judge from tho multitude of works on tho local Jlorn and 
fivmm which constantly pats Ihiougli our hands, many of them 
confined to very small provinces of iicpiiry, and yet indicating no 
inconsiderable amount of laseaich and observation. Among 
these Mr. Minot’s elaborate account of the birds of Now England* 
is not tho least interesting. 

Among the depaiimeuts of the Conteiiary Exhibition wa.s 
OUtt- devoted to the medical df^partnicijt. of the Eodoral army, 
of which detailed accounts may be tbund in a number t)f 
papers now before us.t Tim oidy one of tbusi* lo wbicli we 
need call particular attention is the address deliveivd by tlui 
surgeon rt‘.pres<Mit,ing that depai tuient, In which our readers will 
find an interesting account of the fuuctiims, practical and 
ficieniilic, of the medical si-rvico (‘f the rni«»u, and of tho 
nrrangoinonts made to ensuro tlirougli its means tho collection 
of a vast amount of information of all kinds— meteorological, 
climatic, ethnologicnj, jiathnlogical — which cannot but allbrd 
useful material to tho compilers of worlcs in any one of tho 
xnauifold branches of science upon wliich tlu^ oilicers of the depart- 
“lUCjjt are requirerl to inform Iheiubelves and their (loverument, 

^Ir. Stewart’s little work on irrig.ilion wbih^ thorouglily prac- 
tical in cliaracter, contains a coo'-idenibh' amount of curious 
and interesting information. In ^mrlicnlnr, the writer points nut 
tho reason w'liy irrigation is sf) espccinllv needed in Vmcricii, 
though the rainfall llmre is much greater timn in 1 higland, where 
irrigation is cowpjrativoly unuoee^iiarv. In lliis coumu-v the rain- 
fall is comparatively slight at any ou(' time, and is <0 lbute<l with 
tolerable evenness (wer every season of the yiair. Mr. fcJtewart 
underrates its amount; but it certainly doca not reach two-thirds i 
of that which IieaHsigna ns the total iMinfall of llm A thintic States. 
But on- tho other .-jide of ilio ocean (lie ruin full j very heav ily .at 
particular periods, generally during thos(‘, luoulhs when tlm life 
of tho vegetable world is lcn>t active*. Tlioroimldy soaking tlio 
ground, il finds its way rapidly to the ?( reams ai\d ricrji’^, by 
whoso numerous cluvnnelrt it is carried back lo the sei. 'riio 
months during w'hich the heat s-linudates tlie vital functions of 
plants are \\tv the most part nionUis of comp.inttive ^liaaight; and 
tberefiire, if no means nrti adojiled for the ?l-jr.iLii> and dislribulion 
of tho winter rainfall, tiio crops sillier '’jom w.iiit of llici.- most 
essential uourisLment, and fall very iar short of tliosc which, with a 
smaller but more ov only di^ I ributedaupply of water, arc obtained fr«uu 
less fertilo soils in England. lApHiiment, and the ef»uipari>nn «>fthe 
crops obtained with (lillhreut (pnintilies v>f water, Ke,em, according 
to Mr. hJtowart, to show that tho huger the supply of water the 
greater 1 ho amount of solid produce lor every pound of moi^luve 
supplied, 

Mr. rutnam's volume cnlillod 7 V«c Vt.sf Ixcrall/iffij is only a 
classified list of those books on vaiioiis .‘■mbjecls which the eilitor 
conceives to bo tho host worth rending, and cniilnin.-* such a multi- 
tudo of names that it is obviou.s I hut only in regard to a fraction of 
tho entire number can ho have received any iu!onuati(»i, even at 
soeond-hand. His guidance, therefore, cflf|knol be, of much value, 
find, such ns it is, it is confined almost entirely to recent publi- 
cations. 

Mr. Marsh’s American Guide to Loudon jj if?, of course, ohiofly 
intended for his'countr}njeii; but it may perJiups )»o of some little 
service to Londonora. who are :i])l to know aa little about the 
interpsting objects aijd inslitutiona of thi ir own city as is known 
even by foreign visitors who sec it for the first time. 

• Xhe /.aifd Birds and Game Birth of New KntjlomU u.'i(h JhscnptUms 
of iheif AV^l/.'^, Illustrated. Ity II. I*). iMinot. Salem, Ma--?.. 

Rntui’ith'fitH’ Agency. London : Sampson Low A: (.’e. 1877. 

■f 77 fc Medical Staff of the U.S. Army and ils SrU'nftfic IVork. l*y 
Stimvoi ,T. J. WoOdvvnrd, U.S. Army, lu eh.irge of tlu; Jh-presentation of 
the MedkftI I>cuai‘tmrnt, D.S.A., Qi the riulndciplnu Exhibition. I^liil- 
adelphia. Loiiaou : Ti'llbnor & Co. 1B76. 

{ IrHijuthn. far ilia lann^ Garden^ and OichurJ. T’v II. Stewart. 
Illustrated. New York: Orange . Judd Ckn lioiiden ; Trdbucr Ar (.\>. 1877. 
§ The Bat Beading : IfinU on the Selection of Bvohny on the Formation 
. Libraries^ Public and Private^ co* Q/ur^es tf Iieadiufj, ^'c, iCdited by 1 ’*, 
/ • r. Pwkinfl. New York ; G. P. l*utUHm'.s Sun>. London . Sampson Low & 

, Co. 1877. 

I J^(arnli*s American Guide, to London and Suburhn. New York : Lock- 
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MR GLADSTONE AT BIRMINGHAM. 

M r. GLADSTONE’S speech at Birmingham was not 
the most eloquent which he has delivered on tbo 
Turkish question ; and in some respects it was tlio most 
violent and most uncompromising. In the latter part of bis 
address, he recurred to the denunciation of the Turkish 
nation and the Mahometan religion which excited tho 
enthusiasm of hia followors and the surpriso of dis- 
pas.sionato politicians when ho first expressed sioiilar 
Opinions or feelings in bis earliest pamphlet on the Eastern 
question. The objection to his laugnago is not that his 
statements' are necessarily untrue, but that the only 
practical conclnsions to which they lead are untenable and 
mischievous. Lord Stratford dk Redcliffe, whoso late 
corainenta on tho present crisis wore quoted by Mr. Glad- 
stone, adopts a different and opposite tone. He says that he 
has not materially changed tho opinions which arcoxpressed 
in the substance of his communication, which was written 
in 1863. “ Should any aggression,” Lord Stratford then 
said, bo made on tho territories or national independence 
** of Turkey, we could not in honour reject the appeal 
which would doubtless be made to our good faith, even 
“ if it were to involve us in hostilities with an aggressive 
** .Power or an aggressive coalition.” As a precaution 
against such a danger, Lord Stratford urged on tho 
Government tho duty of counteracting as far as possible 
the causes of Turkish decay. At present Lord SiitATFOUD 
“ would not be extreme in visiting on Turkey tho entii’o 
“ responsibility for the.se lapses in good faith and discrc- 
“ tion, especially when I look in vain for signs of any 
“ serious endeavour on tho part of Europe to check tho 
course of Turkish impolicy and neglect of the Porto’s 
“ obligations during its fatal progress under tho sway of 
“ Sultati Abdul-Aziz.” During the greater part of that 
reign Mr. Gladstone was a principal member of the Eng- 
lish Government ; daring five years of the time ho was 
Prime Minister. He may perhaps bo justified in adopt- 
ing in Opposition a policy directly opposite to that for 
which he was rcsponsiblo in office ; but a tardy convert 
might be more tolerant of heresies which he has but 
recently abjured. 

Mt. Gladstone has apparently no policy to propose except a 
joint coercion of Turkey, which has ceased to bo practicable 
sirce tho commencement of the Russian invasion. When 
fc^iblo measures would still have been possible if the con- 
cert of the neutral Powers could have been obtained, Mr. 
Gladstone never formally and directly pixiposod active in- 
terference. Even now he is so far restrained by the scru- 
ples and responsibilities of a statesman that he gives no 
open sanction to the reckless violence of tho dema- 
^guea whom he condescends to lead. The .Rev. Mr. 
Dale, hitherto principally known by his antipathy to 
the Church Establishment, epigrammatically announced 
that he was for peace at any price, even at the price 
of war. The insinoiilirity of professed philanthropists has 
seldom been confessed with equally cynical candour; but, 
on the other Itand, some credit is due to politicians 
who accept the logical consequence of their doctrines. 
The pxeimt Ministers are, as Mr. Dale saroastioally 
observed, not members of the Peace Society ; Imt tibey 
are supported bgr the vast majority of the Mouse of 
Ootnmons in their refosal to edgage in ^wanton and unjust 
war* Mr. GiiADSTOKit and the psity with wbmb he has now 
•ssoOmted himself openly prolM to ap^ 

4o the iMpki and Mr. Qumoini himself ihj^ts that the 


decision would be most conveniently given as the result of 
a dissolution. If the proposal is seriously made, it may bo ’ 
replied that no precedent can be found of a dissolution / 
conceded at tho instance of politiad adversaries by a 
Government which, having an ordinary working majontyii;:^ 
finds its numbers doubled in a division on 
issue which would at a general election be 8ubmittsid\‘ 
to tbo country. The main difference between constitutipnat^ ‘ 
and democratic principles consists in recognition of the 
supremacy of Parliament. Mr. Gladstone has often in- 
clined to tho system which found its fullest expression in 
the plebiscites which the late French Emperor employed 
to counteract tho independent tendency of Parliamentary 
institutions. The inullitude is for the moment on his side ; 
but England is not yet governed by a miscellaneous show 
of hands. 

Mr. Dale repudiated the obvious inference which has 
been drawn from Mr. Gladstone’s visit to Birmingham, 
thAt ho has pledgtHl himself to tho subversive principles 
and the narrow exclusivene.ss of tho local Liberal Associa- 
tiou ; but tlio fiction of abstaining from a formal and verbal 
alliance is too transparent to be worth maintaining. The 
promoters of the meeting publicly announced tho connexion 
l)otweeD Mr. Gladstone’s participation in the procei^- 
ings and tho federal union of Clubs which aro, if 
po-ssiblo, to inflict on the hosfile party throughout 
tho country permanent political disabilities. Mr. Glad- 
stone's attention may perhaps bo for the moment con- 
centrated exclusively on the Eastern question; but hiii 
allies at Birmingham, while they share his antipathy to the 
Turkish system of govornraenl-, aro l>ent on taming the 
excitement caused by the feryour and the eloquence of 
their leader to domestic purposes. Mr. CuAMBERLAiN 
makes no secret of his political objects; nor can Mr» 
GLADSTONE'^ersuado lumsolt that his proBonco at Birming- 
ham has no relation' to movements which have nothing to 
do with tho Bulgarians. Tho proposed federation of 
Liberal Clubs is an attempt to govern tho country by tho 
agency of a gigantic political union. In countenancing 
such an organization Mr. Gladstone necessarily places 
himself at its head. ' may perhaps still persist in his 
iutcuiion of not *resnmito lus former position in Parlia- 
ment ; but when ho tak^Rhe chief part in a permanent 
popular agitation, ho will seriously embarrass his 
successor on the front Opposition bench. If Peel, 
after ’ bis retirement from office, had bocome the 
rival or successor of O’Connell, ho would have an- 
ticipated tho career which seents to bo meditated by 
Mr. Gladstone. Tho essential doctrinoa of the eolaigeoi 
Birmingham Assodatioii are nqt professed by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s former colleagues. Mr. Cuambekuin, in an essay 
published three or four years ago, urged on the new Libend 
party tho expediency of devoting their first efforts to the ^ 
aisestablishmont and disendowmont of the Chnrch of Eng- 
land. Changes in tho represontative system, in the lawSf " 
which regulate the tenure of land, and in nearly* all ihie 
institutions of the country, will follow in due order. 
machinery of the proposed revolution is itself highly . 
objectionable. Government by a Qlub or association of a 
majority united in political opinion has long since bodn 
firmly established at Birmingham. Tho o^rerse party^ 
though it probably possesses a large share of prop^ 
and intelligenoe pf the community, is. as &t as 
possible systematic^ ezoluded . firoru Ull local mfia- 
ence and municipal w^titity. Il'he first principle of 
the federal contact ^ which Mr. Godstons haw 
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:him96lf is dejUbet^io inioloranco. Birmingliam 
nol; y»i demanded the oxolnaiou of Con- 
jvldeueii firptn courta of justice, but they allow 
sect no share in government or adminUtra- 
suffrage exorcised in equal electoral 
the House of Commons would perhaps become a 
^wmaittee of tliq federated Clubs* Those who are onrioae 
to usdei'stand tlio principle of iho Birndugham Association 
xnay find in tho February number olifacmitlaiia MatjazUe 
a lucid exposition of the entire system by tho Rev. Mr. 
Ckosskkv, himsolf.-a leading member of tho body. Tho 
Conaervativea -nt Birmingham arc reduced to tho con- 
dition of tho Citholica before 1829, and tho apologist 
or cul(jg{&t of the Association betrays an amusing 
unco^ciousiifss of the pnliticii] bigotry of liimsolfand his 
%mciatea. A citizen of Birmingham who wishes to share 
yiu tho administration of municipal affairs, or in the control 
of the funds to which ho contributes, must make up Ids 
mind to approve of llio disestablishment of the Church, of 
the uniformity of tho frnnehise, of some underiiicd altera- 
tion of land tenure, and, us it would apjicar, of war with 
the Turks. Abovo all, though tests aro supposed to liavc 
been long since abulislied, tho candidate fur civic activity 
must bclievo that Mr. Gladstunk ought to be Prime 
Minister, and that tho Turks should bo the objects of 
immediate war. 

It remains to ho .scon whether, after taking the load in a 
formidable agitation, Mr. Gf-AOSTONP. will still assiinioin tho 
House of Commons the character of a private member. Tb 
is generally understood that, if he had pressed liis Itesolu. 
tiou to a aivision, l^ord IIautinoton would have resigned 
his position as leader of tho Liberal party. He and his 
colleagues cannot but feel that, as long as ^Ir. Glahstoni: 
controls a largo and active section of the party, tho oxer- 
ciso of Lord Hautington’s legitimate authority must bo 
extremely diihcult. It i.s possible that tho end of tho 
Session may bo rendered memorable by a disruption and 
coalition of parties. 


TIIK WAR, 


E ven if it bad been true tliat the Turks or thoir Kurd 
auxiliaries had 1‘etakon Ardaban, the RuK.sian army 
would probably bo strong enough to continue its advance 
on Erzeronni. The camjiaign in Asia and the prcpai-ations 
on tho Danube seem to indicate a deliberato pui-poso to bo 
accomplished by the employment of irresistible number.s. 
The Turks probably retain their ancient valour, although 
it is said that tho Governor of Ardaban and lii.s ollicer.s 
disgraced tliomselvcs by a precipitato surrender j but the 
great iiuprovemonts in tlio art and practico of war which 
have been introduced within twenty or thirty year.s all 
tend to onsuro more certainly than iii former times tho 
victory of tho richer and stronger belligerent'. Danger is 
closing round tho Porto on every .side. Tho fall tho 
Greek Ministry is the result of its suppo.scd policy of 
peace, and the Ki>;(i is threatened with }»opulai’ tumnli.s if 
he fails to appoint a Cabinet of moro warlike propensities. 
Although no cause of otlenco has been given by tho 
Porte, thero will bo no ditliculty in picking a quarrel. 
The Greek kuigdom has neither an etlicicnt army 
nor a formidable tloet ; but it can promote insur- 
rections in the neighbourhood of its X(U‘tbeni frontier, 
and it can perhaps cause a rising in Crete. Tbo real 
motivolbr a jK)Ssiblo attack on Turkey would bo anxiety to 
share tbe distribution of territory which luust ensue if tho 
Turkish Empire is overthrown. The Greeks bear little 
good v; ill to tbo Russians ; but they aro not dispo.^ed 
wiiive their claim to Epirus, Tlie.^saly, arid Crete, or 
perhaps io Constantinople itself. Another supplementary 
attack is approlionded on tbo side of Servia. The am- 
biguous language of tho Russian Goveniinent is consistont 
with secret ugitation by tho Slavonic Societies ; and in* 
digenous agitators aro not backward in urging Princo 
Milan to action. Tho Servians, like the Greeks, aro 
anxiouB nob to forfeit their claim to a share in tho expected 
plunder. It is true that they were during tho winter 
resn^iod from imminent danger by the peace ^vhich wa.s 
granted on extroniely liberal terms. They have since had 
neither injury uor offouco to complain ofj but where the 
is ejxpccted to fall, birds of prey, small and large, 
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invader* He ]^rhap8 lays too much stress On the obstinate 
refusal of the Porte to concede indopondcnce to a nominally 
aubjopt province. No change in forms and titles, would 
eithti* have delayed the Russian passage of tho Pruth, or 
have; materially affected tho subsequent arran^ments. 
.The Russian Government would assur^ly have disregarded 
as a fictitious contrivance a declaration of independence on 
the evo of a war. An ambitious Power meditating a 
neighbouring conquest will always claim a right of way 
over intervening territory which is not protected by a corn* 
potent force. If tho Turks had been careful to put tlq 
Roumanians technically in tho wrong, they would perliaps 
not have treated tho Convention with Russia n.s a hostile 
act ; but in tho course of a few weeks collision would havo 
been unavoLdfiblo ; and the towns and villages on tho loft 
bank of tho river which were from time to time cannonaded 
are probably now occupied by Russian troops. Politically, os 
wcdl as physically, tho larger mass attracts to itself all 
ncighbonring particles of- matter. Greece, Sorvia, Eou- 
mania, ami Montenegro all obey, or will soon obey, tho im- 
pulso of Russia. It is not surprising that discontent and 
alarm ]>rodiico popular commotions at Oonstantiuople. 
Tho Parliament which is still sitting sometimes rcraon- 
.strates agaiu.st tho maintonanco in power of unworthy 
Palaco favourites; but the Suuan’s brother-in-law and 
tho MiNi.sTKi: of Wau have hitherto succeeded in defying 
general indignation. An incapable Commanuku-in-CuiEV 
is retreating through Asia Minor before tho superior fore© 
of tho oneiny ; and it is not known that any competent 
general directs tho defensive operations on tho Danube. 
A certain amount of energy ha.s been ahowii in the despatch 
of Circassian volunteers to the North-Eastern shores of tho 
Black Sea; but tho be.st authorities hold that no move- 
ment in tho Caucasus cau threaten the Russian forces in 
Armenia with seriou.s danger. Tho promised neu- 
trality of Persia cannot bo implicitly trusted by tho 
Porte ; but of all the expected allies of the Russian 
invailcr, tho Por.sIans would be the most inoxcusable 
if they shared m tho destruction of a Mahom^dan 
Empire. 

Tho magnitude and completeness of tho Rii.ssiaii arma- 
ments, and the vast actilo of the inipeiidiug operations, 
FiillirifntJy confute the theory of minnto critics who attri- 
bute the presonb war to casual diplomatic failures or mis- 
j takes. Nothing can bo more improbable than that the 
I Russian Government would have beorl diverted from ita 
I present course by any chango which could havo been iutro- 
I duced into a Memorandum, a Note, a Protocol, or a DoeJa- 
' ration. The only sufficient impediment to a predetermined 
j rupture would liavo been tho opposition of one or moix) of 
the Great Powor.s to Russian aggression. The a«ftur.'xnce of 
English neutrality was obtained by a rare union of adroit- 
ness with good fortune ; and as Austna also was unpre* 
pared for active resisiuiice, tho army which began to 
assemble in tho autumn was launched against Turkey on 
the llr.st approach of spring. It may easily bo believed 
that tho Emperor Ai.exanprr occasionally hesitated to 
engage in a perilous adventure. It was said on crodiblo 
authority tliat ho deeply resented tho English agitation 
whicli removed the last oLstaclo to tho completion of lus 
enterprise. During tho fifty years which have elapsed 
sinco tho conclusion of tho Treaty of Adrianople thero has 
not been a period of live years during which Russia would 
havo hcsitat cil to invade Turkey if tho neutrality of Europe 
could have been, as now, secured. Tho Emperor Nicholas 
! tried tho experiment prematurely, with tljorosult of ascelf- 
Uiiiiing at .a heavy cost tho conditions of succea.s which 
[ aro now for tho first tirao satisfied. Tho incessant in- 
j trigui’S which havo occupied tho intervening' time havo fur- 
I iiishcd tho Turkish Government with ita only shadow of 
excuse for tho continuanco of provincial misgoverntueut. 
Tho Sultan’s successive Ministers have always known 
that thoir only safeguard against Russia lay in tho 
prudent jealousy of pTurope. No possible reform- would 
havo protected them against their ambitious neighbour, 
except through its tendency to concumte tho ^ood will of 
England. Uii fortunately they did the work ot the enemy 
by alienating tlio confidence of their natural ally and pro- 
tector. 

A political fanatic who concentrated hia energies on 
ope side of the Eastern question has died at tj^e moment 
when the Turkish Empire is perha]^ vergeng on its 
agony of dissolutihn. Mr. Dil^DHAUT bod fifty yeam 
denounced Russian ^ostgns vit^ an^ oxtravj^nce which 
injured his cause 1by making ft ridioulbus. ffi# only 
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t^ ym i^ facility x% Im&iiig langoag^^ ^hicl) 
hp loistook m a' ca|)acilj apquiiing accnr^to knowledge. 
J^eoauije lie had the rare a&omplishrnenVof finderdtafiaiiig 
Tntkifhibe fanov^iEbel^he oofi^ctly apprcciatod^belT^arkisE , 
eka^teii. l^obuld not properly cal}6<f charld^n, 
becadse he was not intentionally an impostor. He^vaa 
elocore, ae Ikr as honesty is compatible with 
self-deception lonnded on extreme personal vanity ; and, 
n,lthougli ho '^8 utterly devoid of tho faculty of reasoning, 
ihd Oeutrri ciSnviction from which ho never doviatod was 
Babstantmlly^rae. Tho proposition that Bnssia was tho 
most formidable enemy of justice and civilization branched 
out in Mr. Uk^uhaut's morbid imagination into tho most 
whimsical corollaries. His secondary doettino was that 
JiOrd Palmerston was tho paid ilgent of Russia, ono ncrvico 
which ho performed for his employer being the losses deli- 
bemtely i)illi#;cd on England in tho Crimean War. The 
mental unBonndness which is tho indispensable qualifica- 
tion of e prophet enabled Ikir. Ulquhaut to form and 
direct £ faithful little sect of likc-miudod disciples. UIh 
followers established clubs in two or three largo towns, 
junder the name of Foreign Affairs Committocs, which from 
dime to’timu published expositions of tho perfidy of Russia 
and t^e treason of Palmerston. In ouo Parluimeut Mr. 
XJUQUIIAUT obtained seats for himself and for Mr. Anstey, 
who \^as tlien his principal follcHYer. After a session or two 
of worry Lord PAT.^^EUSTON judiciously bought off one of his 
iissailauts by an official appointment; and Mr. UiUiruAUT, 
who wag incorruptible, soon lost his seat in tho IIoii.so of 
•Commons. Tho fragments of his sect lately existed, but 
any remnant wliicli may survive will probably now di.s. 
perso.. ^Thoso among them who may still remain faithful 
Ao their eccentric teacher may now fairly quote the warn- 
ings whictfche addressed in vain to an incredulous genera- 
tion. His fantastic belief in tho superior wisdom abd 
goodness of Oriental and Mahometan laees was peculiar to 
liimseir and Ifis crcduloust* devotees ; but no exaggeration 
could ftilaify his habitual assertion that tho aggressive and 
perfidious policy of Rn.ssfa was never iiitennitted. Cas- 
sandra was net altogetlier* in hor right mind, but her 
ravings contained an admixture of truth. 


THE .SCOTCH OIIPRCIIES. 

T^1HE two Scotch Cliurches hold their Assemblies at this 
X timo of year, and there is always much to interest the 
•outside world in their proceedings. Both institutions 
appear to bo'ilourishing, pushing forward their boundaries, 
an4 exulting in tboir own zeal. Both have their diffi- 
•culties, however ; and they arc difficulties which oven 
Scotch fervour and tho extreme liberality with which tlio 
Scotch support every ecclesiastical arrangement wdiich 
takes their fancy or orili.st8 tlieir sympathies do not suffice 
.to aurttiootit. In meetings of the Established Church 
there has been, for iustauce, an instructive discussion as 
to the supply of ministers. It appears that tho supply of 
youthful shepherdri is scarcely equal to tlie demands which, 
if not tho flocks, yet thoso^wlio wish tho Hocks well, per- 
•ceivo to cxii^t. * It proposed that an attempt shonld 
be ipaado to remedy tfee want by devoting new funds 
'to tho support of students for the ministry. But this 
. was loudly denounced as a mere means of bribing 
. young men tjp take up u lino of life for which they had 
no vocatribn, ^nd tho adoption of which they would 
hereafter bitterly regret. Nor w'as it considered at all 
►certain that the bribe would bo ottectual. The young 
>Scot(!hman to whom it was offered would, it was suggested, 
make a calculation with the traditional shrewdness of his 
.country, and wouhl bo only too likely to prove to himself 
that, on the whole, the line proposed to him would not 
pay. , It is true that he would get For a short period of his 
{i|e the modest lodging and moderate sustenance which 
•enable young Scotch men to pursue their studies ; but when 
that period was over ho would have nothing before him 
hut a hundred a year and a humble.positionjn tho world. 
To istttdy divinity, even if the study cost him nothing, 
,w 9 ald seoiiAo him a very unremunerativa iiavestmont. It 
w& theteforo urged that the true way was to bagin at^tho 
•other exak.and to make life of minieter more CMf 
«nd nuiM^ttnwtive. \i[pfortwaatei;, it MsKia'tobe allowed 
to be too Wgbt u dream that the 'ati'i^tuite of fttiaiatera. 
«an be iftvoh inoMaaed. ' The heritmei eh Ifrhpm! the 
Jegui detj olf ,iwi^rtiB^' the eetail^tied' mbtgv. hdt 
we. not - <^t aU; ioeUdad TO ''gb. hegreim, ' 'iwd. 


duties. the heritors are iu many oases stnmhlfDg* 

blocks apid rooks of offence in the paths of ministoT^ and 
„ovnn assert hereditary claims which duitress and vex their 
|)astors. One minister brought to the notice of tho Assem* 
oly his own sad case, and lUvitcif tLe^ sympathy which a 
clerical audience was sure to bestow, when he informed hie 
^bearers that his heritors claimed to owo a great part of tUo 
body of his churclnand let out the pews for tboir owii 
benefit, so that lie, as it avow, cheatucl himself, and the, 
bettor iio preached the less it cost t<> keep him. If the 
life of the minister is not to bo made more easy, is thorn 
much hope of its being mailo more Hti\;aetive ? By being 
made more attructivo is jneant, in simplo language, being 
made more fashionable. If only tin; inini.stwr while he 
starved could be sure of bomg con.siclerod a starving gen- 
tleman, he might think that poverty bud its roses jis AVell, 
as its thorns. But the most expcneiicod members of 
tho Assembly acknowiedgo with a high that there is 
not much chaiico of this. Tho Scotch minister 
has not, as such, any place in society wdiateVer.y 
lliB heritors, even in their kindest mood, merely putronixo 
him, and, us a member of tho A.ssfmhly remarked, the 
richer members of the estahlisliment, altnough they will 
freely give tlieir money to tho Church, jiositiveiy dcoJinofo 
give tlieir sous to it. Religious zj;il in Scotland cari do 
many things, but it cannot/ induce gentlemen tq let theii? 
sons be ministers. 

But neither jiovorly nor tlio want of sqeinl po.sition is 
tho chief barrier to tiie supply of Scotch miiiij^tors. Tboro 
is another cause which cannot fail to operate. A young 
man, unless tho solid and unwavering expurionco of years 
bus assured him that under no cireumslances will ho over, 
bo tempted to il'jo his mind, may naturally tremble at the 
thought that ho may one day be brought to tho bar of the 
General Assembly. J)r. Smith, well known as a Biblif»l 
scholar of very moderate opinions, has been going through 
ihi.s ordeal ibis week, lie has lately writfA'n two articles in 
an Encyclopicdia which have excited su.spj.yLOu. It w.as not 
quite »-lear that ho was really and unimpeachably 
sound on tho ago of (he Book of Deuteronomy, or 
on tho nature of angel.'^, or on the authorship of ono 
of the Psalms. It was also not quue eloiir that ho 
Avas unsound. Ilis language in the articled in tjuos^ 
tioii AVfis such as to leave Jiis Free Churcli readers in 
a state of discomfort. If they could nut sceut the rose 
of heresy in his Avorks, they could scent a person who had 
been the rose’s neighbour. Accordingly, afrer the fashion 
of the /Scotch Churches, the Presbytery brought boar on 
liim the awful arliilory of skilful questions What dtd ho 
think about this, and wiiut did ho tiiink about that ? Tho 
Free Church of coarse has not at its disposal all tho 
machinery which the Established Church has at its ooai- 
mand. * A case was brought to the notice of the Asaombly 
of tho Established Churcii iu which, when it was discovered 
that a witness who was being “ tortured ” with questions 
by a Presbytery declined to answer tlum, it wa.s proposed 
to call ill tho Sheriff to uuike liiin open his lips. Tlio 
cousures and proceedings of tho Free Church are purely 
spiritual, and it Avas open to Dr. S.mith to answer 
or not as ho pleased. He took a middle course,* 
which Avas quite in harmony Asitli the dictates of 
worldly prudence, but Avliioli was in its way vexatious. 
He answered the questions in tho sliortofit pnssiblo 
Avay,and in one instance ans>vorod a siihilo qaeslion several 
lines long by the simple raonus} llttblc “No.” What tho 
Free Church Assembly Avas asked to sanction, and what 
it did sanction, was that now' quc-stions, framed with gi^eafcer 
ingenuity, sliould bo administered to Dr. Smtui ; and this 
time it may bo expected that ho will have his latent ho rosy 
wrnug out of him, if there any latent her^esy to he wrung 
out. There was also a further question which was dis- 
cussed by tho Assembly with tho greatest warmth, and at 
a length which oven a Scotch Assembly seems <to have 
considered rather alarming. Dr. Smiiu suggested that if 
it was thought that ho had boon guilty of heroay, a distinct 
charge of heresy should bo made against him, the effect of 
whicu^Yould b#that nf i soon asttkt;^fibel was found to bq re- 
levant — that is, AVorth considering — ko would bo suspended 
from te^hing his classes. But this did not suit tho views of 
tile nu^prity of the Assembly. It was not of heresy that 
they were CQjnpkiuihg, but of a faint and delicate 
flavour of horosy. The poroepfciou.of this flavour was to 
Jceeu s^es a present and imihodiato fact. They 
'oouldnot wait;; Ibr there was nothing to wait for/ The 
Only {question in their minds w^ whether thev did or did nnfe 
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BOO* that the Qonoral Asflombly was in any 
%uy W) blamp. TJhey thought that they wore doing flomc 4 * 
thing which Jt was very right, iicces|0ry, and wise to do. 
They were keeping their Cliurch clear, not only ft*om a 
froiOi tm taint of being suspected of having a 
taint. The machmery of aeking a iiiinistor any question 
which any’ of tho pillars of the Church think most calculated 
tjO make lum say exactly what ho thinks about anything 
' aa 'to which there is any doubt what his opinions aro 
iatnU machinery which the constitution of their Church 
piDvidosi. A man may chooso wdiethcr ho will ho a Free 
Olmrch Tninister or not; hut, if ho accepts the position, 
ho knows, or ought to know, what it involves. As 
a mode of extirpating heresy in ils faintest and 
^XpOBt f(!cblo beginnings, it seems to bo a very 
^ ciiiraeioas and lividy piece of machinery. It mufit 
. tend to discourage men from writing on thcologi« 
cal subjects at all, and then, if they do not write any- 
tlung, they cannot write licresy. From the p.nnf. of view 
or tho Free Church this ia quite right. And it is very 
unjust ^condemn an institution for not being what it has 
never pretended to bo. Tliero is no sense in .saying that 
it is illiberal, Jfor tho Freo Chnr(?h does not pretend to bo 
liberal; or that it is a despotic, liarsl), and arbitrary way 
of treating a minister, for this is tho wii}’' in which, 
by ita constitution, the Free Olnirch hu.s to treat its 
ininistors. All that can be said is tliat thisj /relation 
'between tho Church aikl its ministci’s const itincs what 
may be ‘Supposed to bo a powerful reason for the opinion 
aupaAntly prevailing among young Scotehinou that the 
llT^ ol a Scotch niinisler ia not an easy or atlract.ive one. 
If a young man says that ho docs nut want, an easy or 
attractive iife^liat in all prubaliiiity ho will never write 
anyuiing, itnduiat, if ho docs, he will not tnln.l how many 
'(|uestioiiy are asked him, he may adopt tiio u.seful and 
bemoumolo calling of a Freo (church minister with a light 
nud cheerful heart, and may hope to contribute something 
to ihc farthering of the good work which tho Freo Church 
capries on with so much ardour and saeecs.s. 


THE UXITFL) STATES AND MEXICO. 

rilUE Cabinet of Mr. IlAYts has at last made up its 
J- ipind that' tho raids of Mexicans into Toxa.s shall bo 
stopped, and has intimated to tl>o dc facto Mexicau Govern- 
ment tlmt after a certain date tho commandtjrs of the 
, American troops will cross the frontier stroam of the Rio 
^rrande, pui^suo tho marauders on to McNi<‘an soil, and 
bring them back into the territory of tho United States 
t, ‘fctt‘'puni8hmcut. This is only one plia.so of a dispute, or 
*' serifs of disputi-s, that has been going on tor a long lime. 
! .TJw border disti ietft of Texas and of tho Northei'ii States 
of Mexico have been in tho condition in which the border 
/V. dUtricta of Englaml a!id Scotland wero in old da^s. 

, Om.d)oth sides of tho Ilio Granclo cattle- raising luis 
bcey the pursuit, and cattle-lifting the recrciition, of 
cmd ia wless men. Texas has boon always cornplaiu- 
; lug ^.^Mexico, and Mexico of Texas, and both had no 
dou^^t ataple cause of' complaint. Hut in thi.s long-con- 
’ tinued.raid tho balance of tnide, so to speak, lias been on 
tJio of tho Mexicans. 'They have carried otf more 
they have lost. An immense voiumo of claims 
mode on either side, and, when tho two Governments 
roferr^thcBe claims to an arbitrativo Commission, it w’as 
ptoirnttnced that Mexico owed and must pay America a 
V TuiHlQH/i&iBfliiig. Other claims than those arising out of 
i^klji,#lercd into the account ; but cattle-lifting was 
^ ilt» chief feiwnd of claim, and j^he transactions must have 
bopit Oh ikvJry imposing scale when a million storing only 
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: and pjdp^ivly^^iBhes to stop 

kow it li^ 


sbaC'hol? 

10 Texifed but’ tho * 


HUb bold citizens of Texas from pursuing 
sport on the other side of the Rio Grande.^ J 
is ready to offer to do this. Texans shau, 

Mexico if Mexicans will not come into Texrfs^ 

Mexicans must do their duty in return, eudnftiabiitoy .w* 
ligiously within their own boundaries. » ^ ; ? 

Tho Mexicau Government ought obviously to dre/ge 
itself with the task of preventing ita ^citizens fram*p^r 84 at- 
ing in their deprcdalions. But tho Mcxicai\ (Joverntoont 
has other and nearer things to think of. It has to* eiisl), 
and that is no easy matter. The present ifiovernmeiit 
that of PouFiuio Diaz, which has now retained power few? 
six months. For the moment there is no H^fSHfortapsition 
to it, and an election has been held which has cons^tut^d ‘ 
PouFiRU) Diiz President in regular form. It is not by.'Bfey 
m(*an8 a bad Government in its way, and doe^ its beSit to 
secure order, develop trade, and win confidence, ‘‘I^n spjtd 


represented the balanceiduti frem tho aide that had xtie^ed 
to; the greatest; profitj|ilttho United StStes Goverhment 

. — j — ! 1- i ... ^ state of 

^ it to be stopped “ 
__ ^^peditionB are udt to b^j^ollowi 
‘ frontJeir Is 5 o onoisgipuftlylong, ai ^ 
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of ita revolutions, Mexico is making indisputable preg^os^. 
Ita exports are increasing, and this shows that the euor- 
inoiis resources of its soil are being turned to better accHiUnl. 
llusinesB is better generally, and tho reported disCovori^iif 
silver in the United Status have not brought down thb^etal 
to a price which is likely to make the working o^Mexifcuii 
mines unrcrnuncM-ative. But the Government nafS'^^g/^eat 
difhcnllies to contend with. Tho mass of tho jioople would 
bo very willing to hv'O it continue ; but it has a d^drtJt^ned. 
opponent to deal with in tho ox-President JjKUDO, who is at 
present in the United States, where he has mAny fi^fends; 
and his claims to bo restored to what he contends is his'lcgal 
position are thought to bo so strong, that the' Ij^jaiteSl' State.s 
Government, in addressing tlte Governmcnt’^bl'. JzVrfiuiO 
Diaz ou tho subject of the I’exas raids, haA carefully 
guarded itself against thu deduction that it was thus recog- 
nizing tho Government it addressed. It will not ■ pj’O- 
nounco between the rival Presidents. All it to 

invito tho President who hajiperiB to bo in* po^j^ession 
to rc.strain persons uliom bo allccU to govern from harry- 
ing tlio property of American citizens. But ho caunot 
do fliis without having in his pay troops on whom ’’o can 
rely. His Govei'iiment has only too many troops at its 
dispo.saljbut it cannot jiay them without ruining thecountry, 
and it has undertaken that the sums expended op tho 
army shall bo reduced to a comparatively small apaouut. 
Nor would it fef 1 perfectly easy in having a Iarg 4 bo^y of 
troops sUtioued in tho Northern States, The Rio Graud^J 
is more than ii thousand miles from tho capital, apd a 
general in command of an army so far away might bo 
tempted to set up for himself, or to listen to the overtures 
of tho rival President. The Government of P^pUFipO* DlAsi 
is no doubt very anxious to avoid giving an]^ cansp Of 
olfeiico to its po'\eiTul neiglibonr, and oven in tho luiib'of 
it.s worst financial straits it found tho means of paying JtW 
first instalment duo on tho amount awanlfti 
deiiinity. It would be very''gl^ to the 

of tho Northern jirovince.s fropi plundering T(Vica$ if 
only it could sco the way to do so. But there Jk n& 
apparent prospect of its being able to^gii-o cllectfe^o itat 
good intentions ; and, in face of this powcrlessnesa the-, 
Mexican Government, tho American GallineH Ifes'^ ^50^^ 
justifiably decided to take the law into its own hands«t V 

But it is evident that the Government of Mr. HAYES’bvf 
no moans relishes tho task which it thns imposes on iCsVf**. 
It makes its demand with as little peremptoriness as-» 
possible. It shows nothing like a desire to prey npfiil'oi;' 
humiliate a weak neighbour. Nothing is to done kt ' 
present, and a considerable time must elapse befena 0^1-. 
American soldier will cross the Rio Grande. The Mei!ie^ 
Government is to havo abundant opportunity to (jpnaxdi^l 
nvhat it will do and what it can do. It*^is oiAf 
when it^luis practically confessed tlmt it; 
nothing tjj^tho troops of the United S^tes'Awllr;^^^ 
Oharj^ed now. duties. Even if an An 


Goveroftnept;!^ this eliopla be the* bAgmuiH] 
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‘^Jti^owli^dimsbraiupl^deftllj'And noAn))^; ^fanr 

, ^romweliceis Wind to the exiowouB danger of briDgingwitlim 
\tfc fitalfi df American auffrago some millions of Oatholkj 
’ » Stall lIe:rico is so near, it excites so much bterest 

' it occasionally gives so much trouble, and so 

^^"t^y^oh^might bo made of it if order could be secured 
uimBiis not surprising to find that some Americans 
miiQ t|}em^elvea to think Tvhether the United States 
*'45*>alA4ot interfere in Mexico without annexing it or any 
fitb’Ji^n of it. An article in the Washhgton lievimu, written 
an author who is not without influontial connexions, 
j h|^ l^te^ suggested to anxious Mexicans that something 
«tee than annexation may be in store for them. The 
Vfiggestion of the article is that tho United States 
fihould» leave Mo'^ico to the Mexicans, but should exer- 
'eife© over it. The history of India shows 

» that ih|^ is Vhat England would probably do under 
, oirouraatancos. The benefit to Mexico would bo 

* very ^at, wd as soon as tho protectorate was established, 
the perce^^tion of the benefits they dern ed from it would 

S i?ob»b]^ soon reconcile tho Mexicans to any humiliation 
bey might suppbso it to inflict on them. Whether then) 
any serious resistance to its establishtnent is 
pui*ieW a matter of conjootuic ; but there is a sulfieiont pro- 
babUit| of such a Tosibtanco to make a prudent Amencan 
CjDtisider Very cai’ofully whether the game would bo worth 
the candle, n The real objoclion to the piotoctorato seotna to 
bo th^ it does not appear to bo in harmony with American 
msiitatiotl^. Great anatocfacies, liko fhoso of England aud 
liomcj can govern dependencies or cstabli'^h protectorates, 
for tht^ pofi! 5 (^ 8 B the proper machinery for tho purpose. 
There iff always somo ono in England fib to bo 
"Viceroy of Jndhi, and t^ie man who has been 
ATicoroy o6 India 'etnrns to take his uataral place in 
English pociety. 1 at a dcmoiirai y neither produces the 
fit ns* such a task nor would endure them without 


men 


jealousy when their term of authority was over No doubt 
theio ar!i> m^ny Americans who, with a little of tho train 
ing of experience, would learn to oxerciao a protoctorato 
with firmness, justice, and a sincere logard for tho irite- 
rosta of tho protected Power ; but buch men would, 
called on to fahow theiraptitudo for govoinment,bo regaidcd, 
and could scarcely help regarding themselves, as outbido 
tho pi^e of ordinary American society, and thoir emiiicneo 
^cquM hardly fail to bo considered as a source of pobsihlo 
political danger. 


ti^. ^%nt though" ttio exercise qf ^bis^w^ is S 

9|^o*||j^r®i ,limitdti(j(n,. it^ will net^ssuvily bd^reslriel^ ii 
TCOoftwe. ^ If tho Hkoe^ltiv^ ptofepits itelf ahxi9as to teko 
\%b qpmion of the elSolors, the Scmtirtuglit 
Pany bpposition, unless it is qmtq clear that tlioi^«n]|; 

‘*ipip a dissolution is* to get rid of Parliamontary pontr$ 
^ere ia nothing to a|;L(rv\^that i^s will be Mii^TShi^l 
MAUON’#motivo. He apparently believes that tne ^pntici 
are very much more Kadical than tho electors vyho Imvi 
return^ them,* and that many of those who kre nov 
opposing him owo their election to tho magi$ his nfime 
K ho is right in this vievv, he can fairly ask to^bc allowed t< 
prove himself right. If ho is wrong, ho cannot tod Boen^bi 
disabused of any snob notion. To attempt 4o stand bCIttveei 
tho PuESiDT NT and the country would be the greatest mis&dci 
that tho Republican party could well commit. If tho fool 
ing of the constituencies has really undergone the cbfmg 
indicated in thoMAi:sH\L*s Message, it is as important for tb 
Republicans to know it as for tho Go v< 5 rnmeut. SolBngoa 
they remain ignoiant of tho fact they are in oomitant 
danger of making the broach between thomsdltes and^the, 
nation wider. If tho change exists only in the MAlJsflAti’fl 
fancy, it will bo well that the Opposition sliould at once bo 
armed with the strfmgth which comes from a deliberate 
judgment of tho electors m their favour. ❖ 

Contradictory as^crtioria are constantly made in Paris aS 
to the precise nature of the issue which the MKnsuAtmeflihs 
to submit to tbo country. According to ono opinion, be 
will plainly tell tbo electors that, if they wish to nave him 
any longer as President, they must support the Ministoraoi! 
Ins choice. According to another opinion, tho MARSlUt« 
holds that ho has undertaken to protect the nation against 
itself, and that until his term of office luib run out ho m^ns 
fo stick to bis post, even, if the nation plainly signifieif 
that it docs nob want to soo him there. Both nypotheses*^ 
aio put forward in joumals which are supposed to receive 
inspiration fiuin moinbera of tho Cabinet j and 4>oth jSro** 
bably icpro^cnt viovvs which have been urged on tlid 
Mausii \L by one or other of his advisers. It is pftbablOr' 
that when ho dismnsed M. Simon and took tho bukyof” 
Buuolil into his councils his intentions pointed tof 
forim r alter native. Nothing was said alx)ut rcsiguatio 
(ho McsNigo read to the Clumbers just before the prori 
tion, but .some of tho phrases contained in it wouf 
scarcely intclligiblo unless resignation was in thJ Mar 
mind. The kind of appeal which ho there seeii 
contemplate could hardly have its full efTect if resigjiDation 
were ahogethor kept out of sight. Whatever hopes btf 
or bib Ministers may build on, tlie elections must bayi as 
their fanndation tho supposed unwiUiiigucsR of Ckinserva. 
tive Prance to bo left without its protector. lOxper^nce has 
proved that, as between one Cabinet and another, Fr/ncUCon- 
bcTvativcs can show themselves sublimely indifferemt. Kany- 
thing is to rouse them, from their lethargy, ib must bo tpe 
conviction that it is only while Marshal MncMahox remi^ns 
in office that Ministries may come and go awd no harm 
follow. It IS at least possible — Marshal MacMauon perhaps 
thinks that it is highly probable — that tho proK|)cct of a 
change of President may affect tho eloctoyS in a quite 
diilercnfc way from any m which they have been alpTeotcd 
hitherto. Tho position in which tho iio\| OabiujSt finds 
ikself is not ono which makes it safo to I^ve any chance 
unused. The couiso wliichtho Maumiai hagaakenis on© that 
can only bo justified by conspicuous sucfjifes. Uo has dis- 
n^issed a Minister whe, however lie moy fave obtained his 
majority, did undoubtedly pos.se ss ono. IK) has replaced him 
by a Minister who, in the absence of cxto^al help, is as 
likely to secure a majority us any polijjPian m Franco. 
basso completely broken with thoi^Cnambcrof Depatios' 
that a prorogation was the only iiiifcaB^of giving the new 
Ministors , time to sotjtlc into their places wiraout en- 
countering* a teipupelb of hostile votes daritSg tfan trroMS. 

I is impossible to reircsont this policy^ as constiiutmiial in 




FRANCE. 

rpHj) French crisis has pasbed iuto an extremely sluggish 
X stages Ift is plain that nothing new is to bo looked 
f©t during tlA ‘month for which tho Chambers aio pro- 
rogued. *Ma^'’skal MaoMahon is daily provided with a 
5the columns of hostile or friendly newspapers ; 
bftk* i% reason to suppose that ho has yet in- 
vented one for himsolf.^ fj|;^at liermcans to appeal to the 
countoy^ia « 9 me way may be taken as certain ; but tho 
poHActflklp.xhode in which the appeal will be made, and tho 
precise j^xtont to wl^lbh it will be allowed to pledge lus 
toturn oi^kin^tiro ^jpiatters which will perhaps bo decided 
for biq^By^hisjKdvwsjfries. It is still doubtful whether tlie 
majority,, in the fhamber of Deputies will oppose or 
weloomO'^A djeSolution Both courses find supporters in 
the Jtopi3lblican press, aud the pleasure of defeating M. pk 
SooCiUg iu ine Senate, as well as in tho Ch.ambor of Depu- 
W6u|d of course be very great. But the latest snppo- 
to be that the majority will tako tbo most 
^ribuii coni|titational method of showing their want 

of tlfie Ministry imposed on them by the ^ ^ ^ ,r .r 

^ supplies. In that . ^irit, whatever it .may be in the letter, If it is i^ot to 

efl^ot weir object to a dissolution. The Ministryvj ^y^ccivc a decisive condemnation at the hands of the eleetors. 
that toey h||.ve the country with them, autlj "it must bo becauso they feel that tcffJjlniihmn ft 'woold 
challenge the majority cither to to bring on thmsolV^ yet greater evUsUon any^thS^ 

J.* i.1 AU-. *— J /• .^1.1 ^ a * ^ 
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ewer. It irtil said ai first that M. Gambetta iutetiidea^ ia j 
tS torf Marshal throateniog reaignaiiou, to sup- j 
ponahe oamlidataro of M. Ou^vy. IfVom a purely parly 
ot ^ew thia would bavo boon au cxcoUeut selection. 
% is a znan of irroproachablo consistcucy and groat 

sel&Oontrol, and bo has shown himself capable of cojpi- 
manditig the unwilling respect oven of those who, if they 


turned out a crushing defeat# But it is not Idcd^tbat Ae 
discontent with the present position of the Ml wmeh h^ 
been so laboriously excited among women will ^KMOde 
without calling for fhrther oBbrts on the part of those 
opposed to tho thi^eatoncd revolution. 

Xf tho object of Mr. Balfour’s clauso were th0 general 
improvement of female education, he might appeal to pni- 


Oduld, would gladly challengoHhe' justice of life rulings, versal sympathy; thongh wo hope it is not ilhbera^ hold 
But ho is a Republican pf tho Republicans, and it is doubt- that young women are capable of being overstra^d * by 
ftil whether Franco docs not still prefeir a Republican who intellectual labour, and that, useful m an acquaintance with 
has become one by necessity to a Republican who has all the mysteries of physiology may bo in rearing children^ the 
along been oho from conviction. Nor is this profcronce, first qualification of a mother is to bo healthy herself. But 


tul whother France docs not still preteir a Jtepuoiican wJio mteiioc 
has become one by necessity to a Republican who has all the my 
along been oho from conviction. Nor is this profcronce, first qr 
anpposing it to be ontertaiiioJ, quite so irrational as it may tho gci 
seem. Ropublipanism by conviction is ass(JciatcLl in tho object, 
minds of Frenchmen with a doctrinaire dislike of com- the ins 
promise which would make it very di (lie alt for a Govern- rather 
ment to deal fairly by all tho contoiuling parties over which aspirin 
tho Bcpublic has to make good its rule. Republicanism by is aime 
nooteasity comes to tlicm as an expression of that practical e-xists, 
good sense which prefers the substance of go vernmout to tho traced 
Form, and is as ready to live under a Republic as under a nation 
Monarchy, provided that the same advantages aT*c attain- educati 
able under the one as under the other. Ti, was announced a preps 
a few days back that M. Gamuktta will give the best pos- women 
Bible evidence that li(3 appreciates the nature of the situa-^ calling 
tion by recommending tho Republican party to take fessiotu 
M. Thiers as their candidate. M. TiiiEiiS luis never, per- is to ( 
haps, surrendered tho desii'o of playing a return match sions, f 
with Marshal MacMahon ; and if it comes to be known more ( 
that, when the Marshal resigns, M. Thiers is willing to Woinei 
take his place, it is im possible to predict wliat will bo the apostle 
offeot of such a dceUivation on tho country. When “ rwlaTi 
M. Thiers retired in 1873, his popularity was apparently the rer 
unshaken. But ho had no legal power of dissolving tho tenanc 
Assembly, and be knew that hia Coinmandcr-in-Chicf had surred 
been gained over by tho olhorflide. If Morshal MacMahon mainlj 
th|row8 hinnielf ,upon tho country in eiu li a way as will the do 
enable M» Thikks to do so likewise, tho v^ hole character of womai 
the contest may be revolutionized. M. Thiers bas extra- and in 
. OTdintfry claims on the gratitude of Frenchmen, and tlicro ajid 01 
ia\no danger tliat in recognizing these claims they will bo of life, 
led! fiwtray into any Radical cxccssch. M. Thiers’s reputa- indille 
triw ^br Conservatism is hardly less assuring than Marshal qucntl 
M^t^MAHON’s own. moyet 

^ \ to the; 


WOMEN AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 

W ^EN tho IIousG of Commons next takes up tho 
" Universities Bill, it will be called upon to discuss 
the clau»flo which Mr. Balfour proposes to insert, empower- 
iuff and'Nvirtually directiug tho Coumiissionci-s to provide 
for the admissfon of women to degreo*^. Tho idea of 
woman ‘Conning tho Oxford or Cambvidgo cap and 
irown oven^®’^ ordinary dress and headgear, going up for 
her examiila-lio*^ in the Schools or Senate House, taking 
Dart as a bebatos of 

the Academical Senate, .sitting Jbr a Fcllowsliip, and per- 


tho general improvomont of female education is not the ^ 
object, nor is it likely to bo the result; the average level df 
the instruction at female schools and colleges would be 
rather depressed than elevated by transforring tho most 
aspiring and promising girls to male Universities. What 
w aimed at is the removal of the fine of distinction whicli 
e.xi8tH, and which has hitherto been suppoBCHJ to bavo been 
triiccd by the baud of nature, between the ^Woman^s desti- 
nation in life and that of the man. In its earlier stages 
education is general, in its final stage it is, OK ought to be, 
a ])reparation for the calling in life ; and to ileiid men and 
women to the same Universities is to pi’onounco that their 
calling in life is the fearae. Tho higher degrees aro pro- 
fessional ; and the general tendency of University remno 
is to connect them again practically with tho profes- 
sions, as well as to divide the coui’so in Arts into schools 
more or les.s ancillary to the Faculties. The Revolt of 
Women, as it has been styled by one of its American 
apostles, in imitation, wo suppose, of tho “Revolt of 
“ Islam,** is not an insurrection against aiiw grievance 
the renewal of which would bo compatible witn the main- 
tenance of the existing relations of tho sexes ; it is an in- 
suiTection against tho lot of woman. It nas its source 
mainly in a liotrcd among the more ambitious of tho sex of 
the domestic quiet and comparative soclusion to which tho 
woman is consigned by her duties as a wife and mother, 
and in a desire to go forth and play witli men in tho mart 
and on tlio platform the more bustling and exciting game 
of life. Its effect in producing, where it strongly prevails, 
indifference, if not aversion, to maternity ,Jms been fre- 
^ qucntly noticed. The orators of tho Woman^e Rights 
movement are fond of ascribing all their own good qualities 
to their mothers, leaving us to infer that thoir fathers were 
not BO satisfactory. The obvious conclusion would seem 
to ho that mothers who have done their duty so admirably 
should be allowed to remain as tliey aw. In ondeavouring. 
to improve them by ibo method now proposed we shall 
run some risk, to judge by Transatlantic experience, of 
iiii})rovjng them out of existence. 

Tho success of “ Co-education ** in American Universities 
will probably bo cited in support of Mr. Balfour’s motion. 
But it may bo doubted, not only whether the experiment 
has been successful in American Ilnivorsitiofl, but whether 
it has been tried. There are in tho United States institu- 
tions without number, of more or less importance aiid 
proiiuBc, styling themselves Universities, and on which , 
ultra- dcmoci^atic Legislatures bavo showered with a lavish 
hand powers of conferring dogr§l^ in all *tho departments of 
human knowledge. But there are as yet only two which 
their European compeers would fally recognize as Univer-" 
si tics, Harvard and Yalo. To ueitheu; of these, we believe, 


bnm makinii her appearance in tho Common Room or ultra-dcmoci'atic Legislatures have Bhowored witn a lavisn 
-r<A»yil.«inii'miRoora (for tho appurtenant privileges will no hand powers of conferring dcgrglSs in alHho departments of 
Atsnhk bo claiml^d in time as well as the degree) ia at least human knowledge. But there are as yet only two which 
txnvtA puoutfli excufio tho merriment with which it scorns their European compeers would iuMj recognize as Univer-" 
received by some of the opponents of the clause, sitics, Harvard and Yale. To ueithen of these, we believe, 
Tlnii wo entirely Wue with the Woman’s Rights party, have women been admitted. Harva^ is in t|p© very 
thi^ class ot' questions is not to be treated with levity, focus of Now England Radicalism, which lias been stmiu- 
Tbftftftrnest atteir pt which is being made by a considerable lated of late to tho highest pitch by the smuggle with 
bftdv of men mehiberB of Parliament and oiherp, In con- Slavery ; and Woman’s Rights did not fail to kn^ 
with a fffcjup of femalo ontLusiasts, imv/ by confer- fiercely at tho gate of the University. Mr. EUOT, the 1 re- 
iiniT nolitical no wer Oil women, now by thrusting them into sident, of whose visit to this country some years ago 


iunction with a grc'up of femalo enthusmsts, rmv/ by confor- 
riag political power cn women, now by thrusting them into 
.malo Wfossions and wnlo plaeos, of education, to revolu- 
tionize the relation^ bEtween tbo sexes, and to convert 
woman from the partner into t8o oomgotitor of man, is one 
of the most serious subjects of the day. It is more serious 
taost of the questions which at present fonn the. 
dividing lino between tbo masses of tho two political 

f,rA oa fi 


many of our men of letters and scienoo retain a. pleasant 
recollection, is himself an offspring of the new culture, 
having received a scientific rather than a train* 

ing, and has distinguished j|iim8elf in ’his university., 
not only by a liberal policy, but bysomevAat daring, 
though successful, innovation, Yt was therefore 
1 ungenerous narrowness or love of obselete monep^^ ^at 


Dartiosr Indeed it mill probably soon bo recognized as a ungenerous narrowness or love of 
Adding line itelf. lAberals who arc Pot Woman’s he desired time 

BiiAtera will bofope^ong be compelled to combine in soriie saw would profoundly alt^ the charooW of 
wav for mutual dofeuco against -the attacks of an orgauizo- in order to make a tour of inapecUen wrough tae «w»iu^ 
Hon which is erory where making furious efforts ta tions at which tho system of 
atm. from iheir scats in IParliament, virtually under tho result of his tour was axdboA, in th^shz^af 
> ttus^W Mr. Stamsfeli) and Mr. Jacob Bright. The before the Social Scienco A^i^n 

’has recently sustained heavy reverses on tto advorso to the system, had |jknnttag tionolusio timk 
quesHon not only in England, but in America, its sa fer jfeum *9 . ^ 

whoro an anHeipatod victory in Mich^n aMOrted, it was on the ww^it dia pll|lg 


Tpa, H WM eithw aa ifftHaisig % temporar/ 

ek|9Bdioiit of ik nwly^aettlod cotintry unable at iirBfc to' 
j^tido'tito wais wift sepmfcto plftofea of edowtion. Mr. 
BtiOT of ooune aocdaed hj "'Womaa’ of being 
aoiaatod hi objootionabla motives^ and was oven identified 
^ the lips of tbe excited fair with *be incarnate Spirit of 
ifvtl. Btit bis judgment^ basod on a oarefal examination 
of the ^ctB, prevailed; and Harvard remains a mate 
Unlvera^y, daily increasing in eminence and rising in 
genml'^esteem. 

It is true, and the friends of “ Co-ediication arc 
entitled to the benefit of tho fact, that adults of both sexes 
have, in the United States, been brought together in tho 
ni^mo places of education, without engendering the scandals 
which were saifi to have attended a similar experiment at 
ZuHch, and which seem to have confirmed the Universities 
of Germany in the determination not to admit women. Tho 
most notable instance of this is Oberlin, which boasts of 
its success in combining Iho two sexes, as well as in com- 
bining the black And white races. Bub, in tlie first place, 
there may bo, and, if we are not misinformed, have some- 
times been, bad results short of positive scandal ; and, in 
tho second place, there scorns to bo justice in tho remark 
that the scale on which the experiment ha.s boon tried has 
been too small to warrant any important conclusion. Every 
sect, while it is new, is exemplary in its conduct, becanso 
it is militant, and the eyes of an adverse world aro upon it. 
The decorous behaviour of a few young worneu selected as 
the pioneers of a. movement by an exccptiounl ambi- 
tion, which is sure to carry with it exceptionally 
industrious habits, and placed under tbo sjxjcinl re- 
straints of a position still peculiar aud equivocal, can 
afEord us no assurance that tho young men and women 
of oui wealthier class generally might be safely thrown 
together during the years of their final odueaiion at a place 
whore they would all bo removed from tbo rcstrainte of 
homo. Tho union of boys aud girls in tho American 
common schools, whether its efibets in other respects be 
good or bad, can of course support no inference as to iho 
probable consequences of the systian in its application to 
adults. Mucli has been said of tho bonefits to bo reaped 
from tho reciprocal influence of tho two sexes on tho 
character of both ; but an English student is not a 
cloistered monk. To say nothing of the female society at 
Oxford or Oambridgo, he is at homo, and iu general 
society, half tho year. It has not yot been proposed, we 
believe, to introduce, for tho purpose of moral culture, 
male atudemts into female colleges, ns well as female 
students into male colleges, though the advocates of 
tlu) system will hardly have shown Iho courage of their 
opinions till tliey have ap[»lied it in both ways. 

If the London University thinks tit to confer degrees on 
women, it can do so without requiring thorn to take up 
their residence in tho midst of young men, and without 
disturbing any established discipline or arrangement. 
Oxford and Cambridge, as Universities which teach and 
require residence of thoir students, aro in a very diftbrent 
j^jpsition; to them tho chango would bo a revolution. We 
aware that, this argument, instead of being dissuasive, 
priil be an incentive to tho thoroughgoing champions of 
^"Voman’s Rights, who seem to tako special pleasure in 
I;' forcing an entrance for their sex wherever their presence 
^happens to be, according to ordinary notions, peculiarly 
iaoongruou^b and particularly inconvenient, no doubt bc- 
etkuse vijptery in sucfai oases is tho most signal assertion 
of the social honn^existence of sex. Bat Parliament 
will probably refuse to create gi'atuitons confusion for the 
purposo of setting itsseal to aoontroverted theory. Shadow 
'^f altetract right on tho side of the claimants for admission 
tliere is none; In the case of sohiK>ls, there may be ground 
I for ^ oomplaiat that in some cases endowments intended 
tbe founder for both sexes, or from which girls are not 
[expressly excluded, have by mere custom become limited 
[io boys.^ But no one can /doubt that the founders and 
^benefoetors of Oxford and Cambridge intended their 
^ endowments for male students alone, and that, if the funds 
to be diverted i6 the purposes of female education, it 
t^inst be on the ground of present expediency, which, we 
^^pnoette, has not yet been shown to exist 
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Commercial denresSion stall continups on both sides of fim: 
Atlantic ; but peciplo of the Unit>ed Stefos are exmpi 
from tho political anxieties which dkiuTb ntsarif sft! 
Europe. Even personal and party gi^ievanees 
the new PRXSIDR^’T will wait for expression till the 
reassembling of Congress; and it will probably thea^te 
fodnd impussibla to oi'gaui/.oany active opposition. Only a 
few months have passed since foreigners unfamiHar with 
Amorican modes of prot^eeding apprehended a violent 
collision of parties in consequence of the difljcultios of the 
PreBidential election. Those who understood the case 
bettor foresaw that some compromise would bo arranged in 
time to avert RoriouB inconvemonce. The llepublicaii candu 
date intimated his readinesa, if he wero elected, to gxant 
the most urgent demands of iho Democrats ; and there cnn 
bo no doubt that bis rival would have been equally aocomnMi» 
dating to bis political opponents. The most irritating aiio» 
maly which had resulted from tho Civil War has been finally 
abolished since the natural rulers of iho Southern Statei 
have resumed their supremacy by tho aid of tbo liepnblican 
Presiuent. Tho most urgent task which awaits the Govom* 
ment is tho introduction of a competitive system of appoint* 
ment to the Civil Service, if Congress can be iudu<^ to 
simetion a solf-dcnyitig policy. It is not improbable that 
the party managers may bo too sti*ong for the PRESumirf 
and his Oabinci; but the Legislature must either adopt tho 
proposed reform or incur tho responsibility of maintwin^ 
a notorious cause of political corruption. An able and; 
I'OBoluto statesman might confer another great advq^ntagft 
on tho country ))y accelerating the resumption of specie 
payrii(3nis; but tho presont Secrktahy of the TrsaaIVT 
has in former times hold heterodox opinions on finance ; and 
ho may probably shrink from tho unpopularity whioK 
always attends oven the most necessary contraction of the 
cfrculating medium. 

Since tho expiration of his term of offico General GltJLMr 
has recovered a portion of his former popularity, and, ac 
tho memory of his imperfect success in administration bc* 
comos fainter, his claims to national gratitude and respect 
will bo more fully recognized. Ho is said to have acknow- 
lodged that oil his first accession to tho Presidency be was 
wholly ignorant of politics ; and perhaps ho would bava 
been better qualilioil for his oflico if bo had never leamcdi 
the lessons by which his conduct wns afterwards guided. 
Ilia first attempt to form a capiiblo and honest Cabinet wax 
creditable to his honesty and gf>od senso; but, as 
soon as ho ri^cogni/.ocl his inability to maintain hhi 
indepondeiice, Ids submission to the political managei‘0 
of the parly w'as too abject and too complete. 
In bis Mes, sages to Congress his most original sag-* 
gestions only betrayed his want of economical and pbn- 
tical knowleclgo. He was incapable of understanding the 
fallacies of tho protectionist theory ; and ho &ncied ibsii 
tho acquisition of foreign territory was tho best mode o( 
extending commercial eiiierprisc ; yet on some points h© 
made an cflbrt to think for himself, aud he succeoded m 
understanding tho reasons for returning to specie pay mentci; 
In his choice of agents aud confidential advisors ho was 
singularly unfortunate ; for, although ho was free from 
personal corruption, some of his nearest associates were 
exposed to general suspicion, and some to actnal prosecu- 
tion. His dealings with tho Government and LegisJatuxa 
of Louisiana wi ro arbitrary and Unconstitutional ; and, on 
the whole, tho Republican party had little reason to 
congratulate themselves oo their repeated choice. A 
successful soldier failed in odmiaistiutivo basiness 
fur tho samo reasons which render a civilian incom- 
petent to command an army. The most absurd charge 
which was advanced against tho late Pbbsidbrt was that 
ho meditated tbo perpetuation of his tenure of offico by th© 
uso of military power. 

One of his countrymen iujndioLoasly claims for Hie lafo, 
PitESiDENT tho merit of having contributed to the cstaUiahp 
ment of comparatively friendly relations between the United 
States and England. General Grai^t ms^y perhaps be enti- 
tied to tho gratltndo of his countrymen for his dhavo in 
proenriug the Alxhanui arbitration ; but ho modern trnna-^ 
action suggests to Englishincn equally irritating reool- 
Icctione., It ia unuocessaiy to discuss the teasonis for 
offering a courteous reception to a famous soldier wld 
has also held high civil office. Hr. Hayes has shown 
good teste in directing the diplcunatic and officers 
of the United States fo paj every honour to bis pm* 
deoeasor- The rank which he held would alone 
entitle General Quant to attentioxit teid delhren(% if hill 
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prolbMimat eminenoe were less conspiouons. Among 
6ti*PreaideixU the United SUtes, only two or three 
Itete attempted to coutinue their political activity. Mr. 
QmttOT AoiiiiS had a seat in the House of Keprosonta- 
and Mr. AaDRicw Johnson was for a sliort time 
again a member of the Senate. General Grant will pro- 
bably be content with having held for eight years the 
Inghest rank to which a citizen of tUo United States can 
aapire. Ho is not an orator, and there is no reason to suppose 
ihat^ he would in any capacity succeed as a politician ; 
bat in his own proper department he has few competitors 
for distinction. With the exception of three or four 
fbmons Germans, he has commanded larger armies than any 
oibintlivinggeneml, and he was the mosfcprorainont among 
the Mldiers who brought the civil war to a successful con- 
olosion. Some Americans think that Snekman displayed 
hip^lier military ability than Grant ; bnt the ocenpation of 
Richmond, and the subsequent surrender of Lei:, were the 
most striking and decisive exploits of the war. General 
O&AKT was tfo first of the Northern generals who stemmed 
the tide of Confodorato success. His capture of Vicksburg 
had a great efToot in dotormining the fate of theslragglo in 
the West; and in his final campaign in \nrgiiiia ho showed 
that he thoronghly undcTstood the use ivli'udi might bo 
made of overwholrning numbers. It was asserted at the 
time, perhaps with little exaggeration, Ihat General Lek in 
his gallant defence of Virginia inflicted on the Federal 
troops losses exceeding the number of his own entire army ; 
but General Grant, with inexhaustible roinforcoraouts at 
bis disposal, could not fail to seenro the final victory. 
Sherman's march to the Kaatern coast, had been c.oneertod 
^with Jb^Comxnaudor-in-Cliicf, and formed a part of ibo 
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in a few years almost obliterated the bitl(!r rc('ollections ot 
a formidable struggle. There ia no otlicr instance in 
history of so liberal a policy as tluu which has 
been adopted since the victory of the North. Tlu' 
bravo enemies who had, wdth cha»*actoristic freedom of 
speech, been denounced during tho war as rebels and 
traitors, found as soon as peace was restored tliat they 
wore safe, not only from vengeance, but fi’om obloquy. 
No capital execution, except for private crimes, disfigured 
the Federal victory, end .already, after a dozen years, the 
military merit.s of Confodemto officers arc recognized in 
all parts of tho Union as justifiable causes of f)atriotic 
pride. Tho Vice-President of the Confederates 1 ms since 
sat in the American Senate ; and a Confederate olFicer is,^ 
with the approval of a Kepublican President, Governor of 
South Carolina. Tho Coramandor-in-Clucf of iho vic- 
torious army may fliereforc look back on hia achievements 
with numixod satisfaction. Ilia exploits in the field, ns 
well as tho high civil rank which rewarded his success, 
entitle, him to respectful attention dunng his visit to 
Europe. It fortunately liappens that in nil countries 
great soldiers habitually rank with great nobles, and next 
after pnneos. No well-bred Englishman would fail in 
deference and courtesy to iho former chief of a great 
nation ; but General Grant will perhaps be more flatter' J 
by the recognition of bis personal distinction than even by 
tho precedence to which ho is entitled in virtue of Ids 
former office. Unlike great Continental soldiers, bo will 
not bo surprised in England by the absence of military 
display consisting in great masses of troops. His own 
country almost dispenses with a standing army in time of 
peaoo, although in case of emergency it commands the ser- 
vices of hundreds of thousands of men, and of accomplialied 
gonorals to command them. 

It may perhaps not he unseasonable to express on the 
present occasion a feeling of regret for an American who 
attained eminonco in a widely different sphere. Mr, 
Motlet was a laborious and successful student of history ; 
and he deserved and acquired in England a high social 
position. When nothing occurred to excite his susceptible 
patriotism, he was one of tlie most agreoablo and instruc- 
tive of companions, end hia literary sympathies Were both 
oomprehensive and correct. The causes which interrupted 
hia diplomatic career were not fully understood; for, 
/ ;i^jlihough he had chosen England as the homo of his later 
‘^^s^.ho was sensitively alive to anything which affected 
l inWests or character of the United States. 


TORPEDOES AND nfONOLADS, 

T he instantaneous destruction by torpedoea qf,, ihe' 
Turkish monitor at Matchin brings startlingly tntb vie^ 
a new phase of naval warfare. Tho ship whioh was bfonijs 
up in this mariner may not indeed have been doe of tHe 
best of its c]as.s ; bnt it appears to bo admitted thi^i eveh 
tho strongest ironclads in existence, our own inclqde^ 
could not resist tlie effects oL such an explosiCn. • ‘Of 
course it docs not follow that this torpedo practice can 
always bo as ca.Hily and as safely carried out as in this in- 
stance, when a handful of Russians, favoured by the night 
and a cloudy sky, and by Iho apparently careless watch 
of tho fl’urkisli crow, were enabled to approach the ship and 
to attach their deadly explosive unpcrccived. It waa aE 
cxcejitionally daring act, performed under peculiar circam«'. 
stances, and tho chief interest of the event lies in the in- : 
1 rapidity wdiich was displayed by tho man who plunged 
into the w!it(;r and swam silently to the Turkish ship, and 
placed the torpedr) in close contact with the bottom of the 
ship, bat whioh might have been readily baffled under 
other circumstances. On tho whole, it may be 
thought iliat gouil op])ortunities for feats of this 
kind aro not likely to bo very frequent, and that 
the men who aro ougagod in such attacks will have to 
carry their lives in their hands, and will have the balance . 
of chances against thorn. This, however, is only ong 
example of tlio uso of torpi'doe.s; and there can bo no 
doubt tliat those weapons wdll, in one form or another, 
booomo hencoForth a regular foaturo in naval warfare, 
and must fheret'oro be taken into account. Although 
this blowing up of a monitor is the most striking illns- 
tratiini which has yot boon given of the terrible powers 
coiiconiratod in tho torpodo, its capabilities in tliis way 
cannot be rc'gardod as a novel discovery, though it has 
apparently boon rather neglected by tho authorities, j 
"1 roi ^u L^iji^does ^ typo have oftejAjlj ^ni 

used for thoocronce of ports, .as. Ame- 

rican Civil War; and some ton years ago the Admiralty 
was inducod to cst ablisU a Torpedo School “Jit Portsmouth. 
Until last year, however, this branch of naval education 
troat('d only as a subordinate element in the course ol 
gunneryinstructiononboardtlm A’a’ceZ/rn/, whoiiit was madoi 
separate and indopoiidcnt department. Tho Vernon i 
now assigned to this purpose, and a courso of training hai 
been cstablislied, including, not only tho practical work of 
torpodo practice, hut n knowledge of electricity and mag- 
neiisni. In the Estimates of tliis year there are votes oi 
8o,ooo?. for torpedoes and 4,oooZ. for experiments. It hasalsc 
been decided to build a torpedo-ram of 2,000 tons, whioh is tc 
have no guns, and simply to be, n.s it were, its own projectile 
acting by force of impact, with tho help of torpedoes. I 
may bo hoped, therefore, that tho subject has at last beej 
taken up in earnest, lii a case of this kind it is of viU 
imporlauco to tho country that tho navy should be full 
abreast of the latest results of scientific invention. It 
not enough that wo slioiild be able to defend ourselves 
homo or to compete on close terras with foreign navU 
We must turn our expenditure and mechanical ingenuij 
to account by, if possible, securing in every way t' 
supremacy in naval power which, from our peculiar ] 
lion and responsibility, is essential to tho interests ai 
safety of the^ nation. 

Those who wish to know about the presentJBtate of 
torpodo system cannot do bolter than turn to the reoefl^ 
spoi^ch of Captain Charles Bkbesford in the House ^ 
Commons, in which lio gave a grapliic account of Ote, 
passibiliticB, as well os actual results, of the use of this 
weapon. In addition to the primitivo^^type of tho **Hbbtet’V 
or “ towing” torpedo, whioh explodes on striking, and the 
sunken “ ground torpedo,” whicn is exploded by contact ot 
electricity, and may be considered as crude types, thetd 
are some more highly developed species, such as spar 
** torpedo,” which is carried in a small bo^, which iq tS$o 
exploded by touching or eleotricity; the TiloalifTCBOIt 
teredo steamer, which is partly submersed and 
scarcely discomible in its movements^ ana whidi> lately^] 
a trial off the French coast, went at nineteen knots 
hour, obased, and sunk an old vessel sent put before 
and the Whitehead torpedo, wfai^ Lord OfiUatss dMril 
as the most awful of infernal maehines. ^ The la^, 
au automatic * projectile, some six,, yurds 

1 cigar, yfiih pointed end^ and oonaistajpf thr^ 
meuts— -the head, contemning a poiifeffifiii charge w 
cotton ; the centred part a balance 
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any depth of Tvater dtttfh to 30 foot 5 and an air-chambei? 
with a comproased ait-engino. It is said to bo aWo to go 
at the rate of twenty knots for a thousand yards, and 
xaoy bo set so as to explode eftbor by contact or 
^ any distance under a thousand yards. It could be Urcd 
abov’o the water, and would sink to the depth it hod 
been set for, and then go straight to tbo ship aimed at, no 
matter, bow fast the latter might be moving ; and if by any 
chahee^it missed its objeetjt it could go to the bottom and 
explode on half-cock and rise to the surface by its baoyancy ; 
ahd was calculated to make a hole of 70 foot area ; in fact, 
as Lord CHAUf.B3 gave out, “It could do everything but 
** speak.” This may perhaps bo thought rather an extra- 
sragant description of , the torpedo in question ; but it would 
seem to be in its way a very clever one, judging from the 
experiments which took place the other day before tbo 
PaiNCB OP Wales. On the samo ococasion an automatic 
steam-pinnace, with nobody on board, and conlr oiled by 
electricity, was sent out, and dropped and exploded a scries 
of countermines “with surprising results.” What the 
same speaker recom mended was a number of very fast 
Bclioonor-rigged 8tcam-vc.ssel8, like stoam-yaelits, doing not 
loss than 12 knots, and fitted with torpedoes ; and also an 
organized system of training in connexion with our defen- 
sive coast torpedoes, so that seamen as well as engineers 
might know how to manage them. Any one can form an 
idea from these accounts of the stylo and perform- 
ances of the torpedoes which aro at present avail- 
able for UBO in warfare; but thcro is another qno.stion 
which 1‘cquircs conaidoration, and that is, nob whether 
torpedoes cdu efficiently perform the functions attributed 
to them, but whether they can be safely inauug(‘d. 
It has, it is reported, been asserted by one experienced 
authority in regard to the WuiTEiirAT) torp((U»ea, that 
every ship of war carrying a snpply of tljese missiles carries 
a terrible and novtd source of danger to hv and that tbo 
unskilful use of one of them might easily bring on tho ship j 
using it tho destruction intcudcij for the enemy. The electric 
torpedo worked quietly from a battery on shoro is no 
doubt a safer thing, unless there is singular carelessness 
on the part of those in charge of it; but still there is, 
under almost any circumstances, a scrions risk ; and, 
as Caplain Fisher has remarked, the great secret of tho 
successful management of torpedoes will be found to con- 
sist in paying tho utmost attontion to ajiparently trilling 
precautions, and in trusting no ono. Ilow far tho skill aud 
disciplined expcricnco required for such hazardous work 
have already been secured it is difficult to say ; but on this 
point will no doubt turn tho future of the torpedo system. 
Moreover, while the efficiency of torpedoes in attack ap- 
pears to bo somewhat doubtful, there is also a difficulty iu 
providing for tho protection of ships against this insidious 
foe. Wire nets round tho hulls would embarrass tho ship.'?, 
while supplying only an iraj^orfcct guard ; and the 
strengthening of their bottoms would incrcaso their 
al ready excessive weight, so that tho only resource would 
be in the free use of electric light and a careful Avatch. 

Apart., however, from this aspect of tho subject — that as 
to tho value of torpedoes — there is another naval question 
tp which Mr. Brasj^ey has just directed attoutiou iu, on 
the whole, a very sensible and practical letter to tho 
Times, Ho holds that it is a mistake to keep up so 
largo A proportion of largo ships, to the exclusion of 
vosselfl^ of moderate size and of more general asefiilncss ; 
and that, as it is impossible to make tlio big ships in- 
vulnerable, and as they aro nearly as liable to destruction 
as those of a smaller and less costly type, it ought to 
be a cardinal maxim to distribute the strength of the 
navy into as largo a number of ships as may be, only 
taking care not to make any ship too small for 
being tbotoughly efficient in its particular kind of work. 
At present a great deal of money is spent on huge, heavy 
ahips, which are liable to be lost through torpedoes or ba<l 
^gioeoring, and are by no means so generally useful as 
^mailer, cheaper, and more easily handled vessels ; and, os 
Mr. Bbasset remarks, the result of the exaggerated 
dimensions of our ironclads ils, not oply to absorb funds which 
m^ht to much more advantageously invested iu other 
trays, but ftlso to limit the number of ships and guas iu 
the British naivy* Mr. Barnabt, the head of the Construe* 
tion BepfMrtment of the Navy, has expressed the opioion 
t^at, und^ existing conditions, the ifonclads require, as a 
^proteotion a^nM toipedoes, to be eaoh nttundea and sup. 
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view. Mr. Brasbbt celoulates that a Wt . ten , 
Infiexihks, covered with penetrable amour, su^ , as 
they wear, would cost as large a sum as that for nddA 
the country might obtain thirty steam.rams of 2,000 tons, 
without guns, at ioo, 6 ooK. apieoe; sixty gunboats of the 
Gamma type, two of which have lately b^u built by the 
El.swick h'actory, and havo yielded good resets, at 
25,000^ each; and a serviceable and sufficient force of 
torpodo boats. Thus tho balanco would be very much on 
tho 81&0 of the latter plan, by which the navy would he 
made more useful by an increase in tho number of guns 
and vessels at command, and tho expenditure would yield 
more valuable »*c.sults. This is a view which most people, 
though they may reserve their judgment as to details, 
will probably regard as p'imd facie sound and practical ; 
and it is to bo liopcd that it will receivo senous con- 
sidoraciou. It cannot bo too strongly impressod on the 
Admiralty at the present moment that it is bound to keep 
up to the highest jiossiblo point, not morcly tho defensive, 
but tho attacking, power of the country. 


AIR. BUTT AM) TUB IRISH OBSTRUCTIVF.S. 

I T will bo some satisfaction to fhoso suffering members 
of tho House of CoTiirnoriH whom a cruel fortune has * 
kept moving in and out of the lobby during tho small 
hours at the instance of Air. Bkigau and Mr. Parhell, to 
learn, from a currcspondciicc betwcou these gentlemen ahd 
Air. Butt, that they aro not alone iu their misery. Ths 
endless series of motions that the debate or the House be 
adjourned with which tho names of these daunth^ss'- 
patriots arc associated havo been as wormwood to them 
nominal leader. U is Air. Ilu iT^s misfortune to ditfer from Mr. 
Biogau and Mr. PAU.Miur. upon tho lirst principles of Homo 
Riilo strategy. What they think policy, ho thinks a wilful 
throwing awny of cluinces. All li is carefully consiructed 
schemes go lor nothing in tho presenco of tho rage and 
(le^jriir whicli their conduct excites in tho minds of English 
mornbers. These obstructive tactics havo boon indii^eotly 
played olf oven upon Air. Burr himself. He had once 
act ually drafted certain ainendmont.s which aimed at re- 
(Irc.ssmg an , Irish gi iovaiico under cover of redressing an 
Kiiglish one; and ho thinks that, hut for Air. BmoAR and 
Air. PailnklI/, there would havo been a fair ohonoo of 
getting them pavssed. But tho niglit on which the amend- 
ments were to he cnn.'^idcred happened to be ono of Ihoso 
on which Air. Bigoau was making himself formidable alike 
to the Government and tho 0 {»positioQ by his resistance to 
the progress of the Mutiny Bill, aud the conscquoDCe was 
that tho measure which Air. Burr had been bo anxious to 
make use of nover camo on at all. Very probably it is now 
shelved for the Session, so that Air. BUTT has the double • 
pang of losing hi.s amendments and being instrnmcutal iu 
causing his friend to loj^c his Bill. By a coincidence wHob- 
will give a passing pleasure to eomo of those weary 
politicians for whom Mr. Bigoar almost iltightly murders* 
slocp, ill is blow to Irish interests has been inilioted by the^ 
very weapon which has berotoforo been so powerful in 
Irish bands. Had tho discussion on tho Mutiny Act closed 
at one o’clock on that ovontful morning, Mr. Mundella’s 
B ill for the abolition of tbo qualitication of a Town 
Councillor would havo been considered, Air. Burr would 
have moved its cxten.sion to Ireland, and, in his own 
opinion, would probably Jiavo carried his motion. The 
time sjiont on tho motion for reporting progress 
made this impos^iible, and tho adjournraeut of Mr. 
AiuND E lla’s Bill enabled its opponents to giVo notice 
of a motion for rejecting it. “ It is* now,” says 
Mr. Butt, “ within the inexorable rule of half-past 
“ twelve ; aud it is very possible that, after watching 
“ through many a weary midnight, Air, Munoella may 
“ have tho mortification of seeing his Bill for England l(»t 
“ for the Session because ho wished to help us in Ostabli^ 
“ ing a popular principle for Ireland.” This is not ti way, 
as Mr. Butt very truly says, in which Home Buters can 
hope to conciliate tho support of their English friends. In 
fact, the lino taken by Mr. Biogar and Mr* Pareell is 
rapidly bringing things to that pass that tho Home Ruloit, 
wUl havo no English friends left. It would be ungrateful 
in Mr* Butt to hint a doubt whether, in such negotiations aa 
havo PRSfpd between him and Engbsh politicians, any other 
conaiaermon than that of the inlmrent jnsdoo of the Irisb 
oahae found even tk momentary place. But, sacred as the 



reJatSoa of contented aulMetvienqTr for wbieh there -was a oittd 
lire qm ih patranege^ and ower iiavonra. No adeeeptlhiluieB 
were eUspectedorproYidadagaiiiet ; and eertaitdyeatdyin tbo century 
that ery ageiast <!enihneiaiMai** whie^ later on wae eet up agninat 
the poor^nd which cauaed the old women in the aiale who 
rustled the leaves of their Bibles in search of the text to be called 
tieldames — was ilrst roused by another class altogethei'i the com- 
fortable and weil-tCMlo. Dissent never begins with the poor; 
neither do revivals of any sort. They were not suppoeed to have 
ideas of their own. The poor, says the Spectator, which are the 
bulk nation, work only that they may live ; and if with 

two days’ labour they can get a wretched subsistence, they will 
havdly be brought to work the other four. No religious" party 
was snpposwl to be anxious to win such adiiereuta. Again, tho 
Spectator quotes with approval a sloek and what is termed a “hand- 
some Mragraph”froin a sermouof Dr.Snape ou St. Ilridc’s Charity 
^l^hools, wnicli shows a complacent security that was little Siujc- 
tioned by the event in the moral effects of a curUiin sort of 
teachi^ upon the indigent. “The wise Providence,*’ 
this divine, “ has amply^ comi)eiisated the disadvantages of tho 
poor and indigent wanting many of the convemcDces of this 
life by a more abundant provision for their happiness in tho 
next. Had they been higher born or more richly endowed they 
would hare ^vunted this manner of od I ication. . *. Tholoirning 
which isywu is generally moro edifying to them than Lh;ii which 
is Bold to others; thus do they bccoiue more exalted in goodness 
by being depressed in fortune, and their poverty is in renlity their 
preferment,’^ A courae of sucli sermouH a‘< this wouhl go far 
towards accounting for the rise of diyaent. But it was onh* paving 
the way. ° -to 

Addisons tone is less unpleasant, hut equally patroiii/dng, and 
equally confident in the teachable hpirit imUuied by j'ovrity and 
humble circumstances. Ilis nutirms of tho religion oi‘ tiio rustic 
are entirely lemote fi'om indepoudent thoiq'ht or fioni any 
possibility of the poor taidng a liiiw of tlicir own. Tho 
churchyard has almost as Imuiauizing an ollicacy an Ibo church 
itself in his picture of th(j country Sunday. “ U is ecvLiin," 
lio Biiys, “that the country pct^plo wcnild soon dcgonevaio into a 
kind of Sfi vagus or biirbarians were thcro not ian li frequent 
retm*ns of a stated time in which llie whido village iuim-I tog*‘Lhur 
with thoir best faces, and in Ihoir cleanlier hnbit.s U» converse 
with one another on indilleiviitsnl)jccts,l;oar their dm explained 
to them, and join together in adoration of the Supronie iicing. ’ 
Not only docs Sunday relrosh in their minds ihenotiun of religion, 
but it puts tho sexes upon appearing in their ukjsI agreeable form. 
“ A country fellow dUlinguishcs hiilifielfsiy much in the church- 
yard as a citizen docs upon tho Changv.” vSir Ib^ger could hocp 
his eyo upon a corigivg-alion of this clas*?. lie could call John 
Matthews to order, who was I.icking his heels for his diver- 
sion, and send his ser\ant to wake any ono who was nod- 
ding; but not for them did he compile that body of di\inity 
composed of all tho good sermons in tho J’inglisb iauguago, 
which is recorded as his inaugural gift to his chaplain, in order 
that, instead of wasting Ills spirits in original composi lion, lie might 
devote all his pains to elocution and a good delivery. Tho taste 
for learning, wliicli Addison ekosvhere touches on with such happy 
humour, he seems to have relied upon as making tlio elaborate 
periods of del'unct divluos not the less acceptable ^«)r being un- 
intelligible. The did'cronce between tho seveiiteenili and the 
eighteenth ceutmies on this point seems to have been that tho 
“ Latiner ” of tho earlier age gave the people a sen^H^ of their value 
by holding them worthy ol’ a display of his own best learning, 
thus quickening their attention and keeping it ou the stretch ; 
while tho mistake of Addison s day was in separating and dis- 
tinguishing between high and low, so that the duty of the po<jr 
wa3 to go to church and Vwhave themselves there, leaving it to 
thoir betters to understand. Once let a congn»gatiou of rustics 
suspect this broad distinction^ and a tie was loosened that bound 
them to their pastor and their church. “ Church work,” says Sir 
Roger, “ is slow work. ’ So it is, slow in doing, slow in being un- 
dono; but slower still in repairing and restoring when the luis- 
chiof tin|e to work. 

It is Bdtable in our earlier essayists that, keeping pace with their 
^rowi^ lamentations over the spi'ead aud increase of schism, 
la their horror of outhusksoL. As all dissent was eaihusiosui, the 
more dissent ^are was the mol's it behoved the Church to keep on 
her guard against outhusiasm. “There is not a luoi-e melancholy 
ol^eot than a inau who has his head turned by religious entiuisiasm.” 
« Devotion when it does not lie under tho checkof reason is ver.y apt 
tqd^euerate into enthusiasm.'’ “ The two groat errors into which a 
tnistwn devotion may betray us are eiuhusitism and sujiersti- 
tioa” ; and so on. This being the cose, and any approach to the 
dreaded stimulus bein^ above all things to bo avoided, aud yet 
some rcinsdy being caUed for, a general agreement was arrived at, 
to the that corrected style of reading the service, and 
aqiiaoo, graceful if poasiUe, but action of some sort in tho pulpit, 
fiindehed tW true panacea. “ If only our clergy'ms^n would be 
cmful to recommend truth and vhluo by the gra<^ df oloeution. 
It is noir j^ible that nonsense should have so many heaieraas you 
fyi ijt has. in dissenting cpogrogatioiiSr one. ^ I do ubt 
douh^’^ writes Another in lie Tam\ “ but if ^ur preachers wooU 
bam to Bj^i and our lead^ to md, witj^ sixnmhtW tipie m 
chauld iaet have A ^hiu a of A ehU3!v^. in Great 
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flcnptions— “ Bawlbgoutmy Wpved,em( jm«iw- 

ratfon, sanddfloatioli; the day ! or rather the night, iaeohdstt ahd 
judgment will come while we least think ef it’’ Itdeer^sMhe 
the modem reader that ihese words are out of place iii % gOUnas 
or unsuited for a ruusiiig delivery. However, they axe plaesd la 
stro)^ (^utiaBt with preaching as it should bo. The power 
imprefssiyo leading of the servioo is dwell upon with an eas|duaia 
of conviction which scarcely dads a response in m( 4 era tastoii ^ 
say nothing of experience. *“ Until Siiuilay was seveiinigbt,” we 
I'oftd in the Simlator, “ I never discovered to so great a dograe the 
oxcollencv of the Common Prayer. When, being in St Jsinw^s 
Gjurlick llill Church, I he;ird the service read so distinctly, so^ 
emphalically, so fervt»fjtly, that it was next tp on impdssibil^ to 
bo' uirnttontive. My eyes and my thoughts could nok wander aa 
usual, but were coit fined to my prayers, . , The OonSoaciw 
'waa rt»iul with wurli a rotigued humility^ the Absolution withsudi 
a comlbi'tablo aullioHty, tho Thanksgiving witli such a relqj^Uua 
joy, as made mo fool tiiose afi'cctions of tho mind in a manner I 
never did bofttre.” Ami the writer goes on to propose 
“ tho giltfd mader shall, on the next os^ieinbly of claigy 
at Si<m College, read prayers befovo thorn ; that these whp are* 
afraid of opeinug ihidr iuouIIih, thoso who loll, and read with 
a rakish urgligeut air, iJk>so Pindiiric readers that are ooaflued 
to no set mu.i3urt‘, and thoso who roml with an iudiiTerence aa 
if they did not understaiul tho hiugaage, may all be informed of 
tho art of reading movingly, fervently, how to place the emplmti^- 
and give the piup.'i* accent of each word, and how to vary the 
voice according lo tho natm^e of the Benteuco.” Wo own to no. 
di'^irc to bee Llii^ ultr.i-siudied rcadingin the Ruceihlantugaiu, What- 
ever it might have done in pm von Ling the birth of sohismAWO 
can hardly supposo it to bo a potent instruuioiit of reunion in our 
own duy. 

Tlio whole tone of tlio period we find very well Jfivci^ in csofi 
of the Tut Ur » gravoat satires (^Novemln'r 30, 1710), which bxiuga. 
before Uio reader the Cliuveh of EngliJfcl in viaibio preseutincuti 
invested wiili all her ;iJo>t distinj^aishing and valued chaiiUJttfrifltks, 
aa she iimiri .^iii a “bhow iit that lime can ied up and down Germany,, 
whicli ivpixsfiili* all tlio ivlir;ious of Great linUiin in waxwcuk*” 

Tile ml hil(5 hguv<* vv.is funned like it matron dressed in the habit 
of un elder] V uman ufcpialityin Queen JCUzabo.h’s days. The 
modt iviinukabie pail.^ of her dress wore the beavcr with 
llie steeple crown; the pcuiJ, that was dai'ln^r than sabla, 
and tho i.iwn ajnon whiter than enaine. Uer gown WHSoftlm 
iiehe:4t hhtck vi lvei, <tjid upnu lier heart idie woru aovonil largo, 
dunioiulb ot .ui ine'-iiiiiablo v.ih;e dib[K>sed in tho form of a cross.. 
bJio boro an inexpressible eheerlnliieb.’! and dignity in her aspect, 
aud, tlumgli rJie beenieii in year?, appearinl with so much spirit 
ujid \ivaeity>ns ;jave her at the s ime lime nu air of old age and 
immurtulity.’’ ^\ hen tho poet would cle-jcnbo tlm Church, she » 
)uju*!(nt.d and vnL/Kiiujvd; tin . oitieriy immovtalily, this look of 
I.ieii>g in ye.a.<», is more to tho liking of Uiefic* eulogists, and 
the Kiizabeduiii costume much m(>ro iu tho spirit of tho portmit 
than a g-nrb losing il» origin in auliquity. And eorUvinly this 
elderly woman of quality stands not hb tho Church for high- and ' 
low, nut as tho Glnirch for nil rJasaes and tempers, but for tha 
docile, the comfortable, the i'et*^w.table iind thnving, ih© 
do; while her wutrliwuixl “ Moderation*’ puts her in cnmplflAa 
syiupaUiy with the 1^111 per which indeed likod euthiu»iaAmnoWnei4, 
but cau tulei-.iU) it. (luy where except in religion. Our epoca coifte* 
to an cud beforo our subject ; tho wav with so-called euthusifiiMll 
wiia a long one, and was carried on with gathering bitUsniess. 


A rnONETIC FIELD-DAY. 

O UK riioiielic friends have been bolding what it is now fashion- 
able to call a Coniercnce. In midiiig tbe report of the msetisff 
of the would-be lelormers of FpcUhig, one is coiisWiiUy remindsd^ 
that Lay iu which Macauhiy dusciibes iho gathering of the foxcea df 
Lars Portenua. A proud man was Mr. K. Jones, lb A. (of TiiverpobIL 
upon the Irvsting day. Mr. Tito Pagliardiui was ranged beoealil 
his eye, and Mr. Baxter Jainglcy aud many a proud ally. Amongf 
the conveners were “Mr. J. M. I). Aleik'icijohu, Professor of 
History nud Art of Lducalion, Univei-sity iSu Andrews, on ttlMi 
ground thst there i.s a primd fwie caee for inquiry.” Also, »itm 
phrase, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, vyJio kuows about uridns, and Nbh 
Condy, M.A., appear among tlie philolt^mts, Kxoler added, v& 
the person of Mr. (’iapp, a reprcsent/itive of her School Board, Aad 
indeed thcro i.'i no doubt that School Boards are sincerely intaretted 
in unvthing Unit can ficilitato education. 

AVbotheir the phonetic relbrm of sixiUing is the beAt way of 
making matters easier remains to bo seen. Mr. Max Hiillex 1ui4 
asked, in tm article republished in an unknown tongnA “ by Ite' ' 
benovolouce of ^Ir. John CoLtman of Newcsstlf^gn-Tyne^’’ WhddBittP 
thm was “ no statesman in England snOiriontly proof 
ridicule to call the attention of Purlintnent to what » a 
national misfortune.” Mr. Lowe has written to «ay that 
that man, that staie.sinan. He baa been informed that “ thM 
thix^niue soiuids iu tho English language. There are tWeh^ 
foar letters. I think that each letter should represent one 
that fifteen new letiera should bo added, eo that there should be a 
letter for every sound, and that. evAxy lone ^u2d write as 
ho spoaks^” At preaeut Mr. Lowo foode that <h>ya 
tho mxth standard ’ are **^ntuible to read Aloud folenidtlyyrT 
Jijem im idea of the pxonwKdAticm of the las^geage.* 
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^ more ffmiiy aet of argumente \^as never put tof^ether, Mr. Macarthur, and read ^^A.ciriftn”P Really at tW ^re nol^oa/ 
Roir oxaoipla^ a boy from the ekth elandard very liKely expreei^ea of auoU reforms one turns — still to quote Mr. Maoartburr* ’ ‘ 

bimlcU ipatoktly thua:— ‘^Ere^s a stutmnnn as isn't albared of A» cold a* the atiray of the roc-beetlng surf. > 


TZ ‘ unro. antic malady .ith the pri^erat name of 

A u®.™ iceanwhilo ia “ to write as ba pi^ One’ would imagine that the absurd caprice and rrhimeicalitj of 

V all these systeme and eehemoe would strike oven their authors, and 

i’. V! • * r “* ‘’e • !f tl'st a Oonforon.* would break up in laughter. What sort 6f ear 

1?i^ ^ h>u, the man who wants to spell •• Riwls” How can 

SagjteJ'HriS' ‘ i »i »« ‘"i” i>» «' tv.,*"- 


Ratified by Mr. Lowe’s leltCT. Mr. Pitman rcully sewms to bo a 
poraon who is easily ploused. IIo .says that llmro are thirty-eight 
Bounds in English hiuI tw oiity-Hi.s loiters, wbore.is Mr. Eowu gi\ra 


sounds in English hiuI tw oiity-Hi.s loiters, wbore.is Mr. Eowu gi\ra 
a di^orunt calculation. Then Mr. Pitman went on to talk about 
th« 102 letters and combinations, representing 2O9 .'ioimds ” ; ami 
this they call facilitjUing education. By way of showijig Jujw 
phonetioiilly-mlnded people ugreo among themselves, a letter was 
read from the Bishop of Exeter. The Bishop did not, of course, go 
SO far as a statesmau who is proof against ridicub* ; bo .said it 
was essential to have no now letters, and only a low critical marks.’* 
We are not certain tlnit tho Bisliop has got rid of a lingering 
foudneSB for the look of accenluatod (jreeli. 

Mr, liOwe w'lis not pn'sent at tin* tneeling, or be might 
liave nduted Mr. Slorr. 'Ihat gentleman Imped the Oou- 
fbrance would give no oncouragemi'nl to tho .sng-gehlion 
that any change.s of accepted proimncietionj wcr(5 involveil 
in tho reform udvocalel." I^ow Mr. Jaavo, unless xve 
misunderstand him, would lei pronuncialioii be a Irco light, every 
man writing n.s he pronomioe-^. 'i'hus, for example, a dandy would 
^vrito that “Mislaw l.owo is a statesman ijiseusible to widicnli*.” 
But Mr. 8torr docs, not at all see the good of this kind of change. 

Tn fact, tho free 4 ight stage^f spelling is over, and tho forms which 
Iwst adapted themselves to tlieir einironmeut have aurvived. 
‘Certainly these forms often do not seem the litle.-^t *, wo grant that ; 
but wo hold that to piovoko an insurrection among bv»)s “of the 
^ilrtihalAndard,” to stir np a wordy w ar, and to fall back on the 
diplomacy of a Royal Comiuiswon, ia not a scuMililic way of 
•dealing with language. But if Mr. \\ hilney and Mr. ^^a.v 
MuUor agreo — (rwayfimnw yuf) omts i\ 6 nTTm to ttihv — that spelling 
is a matter of legislation, why, tho sooner Mr. l.owo moves a few 
resolutions ou tho busines.s the better. He may divklo the Liberal | 
party a little more ; but that Las ceased to be a ^ery impoiianl I 
conwdoratiou. 

Wo do not observe in the prinlcd report of this Confoivnce that ' 
the chairman, Prolessor said very much, or committed 

himftolf to tho accents of Dr. Teinjib', the new loLlers of Mr. Lowe, 
or Iho combiiiMti(m.s of Mr. Pitinnn, whoso aljihabel ceoms 
admii'^ibly cnlcnlated to cxpres> the niviugn of tho inspired spc.iKers 
At a Shakers’ nuioting. Mr. aSayco's opinion must, mwsarily bo 
received with the dolercnce due to his learning, when ho talks about 
•philology. ITo declared that English spelling ‘‘cultivated an 
iinphiloJogical habit of mind. I'lie philolf^gisl wanted to Iraco 
the changes in sound from gcneriilion to generation. SjHilling 
like oui’fl coDcoalod llumi.'’ Now, of two evils, we prefer that 
philologists should b«i thnnvn out now and then with tho sound 
•of m in tea in Queen Anne’a time, ratlicr than that we should 
undergo an iiTuption of pcdimlry, and of alpluibets named “ Jones- 
Burns,” digraphic,’’ “I’ilmau,’ and “mixed,” at tho prc:jcnt 
moment. Mr. Max Miillcr says that “ language ia not mudo only 
for scholars and etymologists’’ •, and wo may mid that all tho dis^ 
order of arbitrary bpelling oannot bo introduced to pUuse philolo- 
gists. At ODO tmie En-neli ladies and gentlemen soundeil words 
in a very ail’ceted wny, which one may &ec imitated in old j 
comedies and satires. Jkies Mr. Sayee think that the courtly! 
scholars of tho period should have written ns they pronounced ? j 
Or is it necessary that, bccau.so the editor of the Tdhermore 1 


jironounco when they ai'e at home ? Only people who live with them 
would bo able to understand their letters and their printed works. 
Tho reformers are only united iu dislike of estabruhed custom and 
usage. As soon .-is any eorious attempt w^as made to please them, 
they would split oil* into a hundred at'Clions, like other schismatics. 
The vestment would be lent into as many fragments as tho 
ancient Covemant, and Mr. l*itman would bo found maintaining 
that he and u pupil, like Davie Deans and bis friend, composed tho 
true church of Hpelling. A little band would go with Mr. MaC- 
arlhur into tho wilderness near (ilasgow. Only too many {Scotch 
person.H would form a cojigregation in llio noiglibouidiood of Aber- 
deen, to help Mr. Alexander Bain to maintain tho position of tho 
lato Dr. (llarlto of Maroclial Colloj^% that “ lif is a dr< 5 m.” “ Shiirli, 
bed T, iii.an is but ii hluido, and lif a droni.” How could the convi- 
vial view of cxibtonce be betler stated iu Scotch ? Only in tho 
herder e(»un ties the jihonotic speller would have to write that “ Life 
is a draw'ui,” for that is liow lh«*y pronounce it iu the Peebles dia- 
Irict. While tliese sece.'isions took place, schohms who have, rather 
hastily we tJiink, lent tlieir names to thi,s movement, would return 
to quiet collegliilo cloisters, and add to the knowledge and wisdom 
of the world. 

Phonetic spelling is merely one of tlio many fantastic shapes of 
modern individualism. It is like spirit-rapping, like consnentious 
objections to vaccination, like the morbid desire to marr)' one’s 
ilecea'^ed wile’s si.-.ler, like Miss (lobbo’s patent religion. To most 
of thoflo crazes one or two di.stiuguiabed men have jfivon a kind of 
support. Is it nere.ssfirv to s:iy that llie phonetic people have 
“drawn” Mr. Ohid^tono? They (pioto this text from the ex- 
Premier: — “ Th(‘ diHiimllicR of spoiling arc enough to drive the 
learnei* mad.” Surely that i.s stated rather too .strongly, unless all 
I educated people are either niad, or piftod with a power of mental 
I roMstaiico to maddening inlluonccs which we had thought un- 
iisuul. 

I The roh)rnu*TH have one argument on their aide to whieli wo 
would willingly accord the. most respectful attention. Tliey com- 
plain —especially the polilieiiiiis among them complain — of the 
(lilHeulIv of leachlnir cnihlren to n'ad. This is not a matter over 


which wo are inclined to niako merry, though it may ho thought 
}jQ perhaps that tho diflieully is somewhat oxaggerated. But some 
of the reformers seem to liave a remedy which ia at least less 
an objectiouablo than the arbitrary revolution of written and printed 
LCO Durweii said at the Conference — and wo have heai-d 

the staleinent before — that, if children were taught phonetically in 
the Jow’cr “ standards,” they “ could afterwards be taught tlie arbi- 
Irary (that is tho usual) .spelling,” Thus, childi'en, c.r hi/pothm, 
lid 'would learn easily and quickly, first on a syMteni, next in tho 
wonted way, and 110 ridiculous anarchy would be brought into our 
;nt book.s and lotter.s. But even that does not sali.siy tbo reformers 
jly who is-^iio the programme of the Conference. “ Dilliculties and 
iji- objecliims would disappear if the new spelling could be taught 
to children for reading ond writing; if children could pass 
eaj'ily from reading the new to rimling the old spelling, and 
old j ** BiicHing ciMild be easily read by adults. Childreu 

t]y ! would not bo required to write in the old spoiling, 
J : and alulU would not bo expected to write in the new 
ore 1 spelling.” How excessively condescending on the part of the chil- 
hia • 'I'hey would not turn Mr. Lowe out of office, if he were in, 


may sound tr/* like /, tliorefore he should print in his | • ■‘^“oy wouki not turn wr. J^owe out 01 omce, line were in, 

loftdew “fat ia tho malter wid her Macheslys moenisters”? ; because he had not nmstcred the fifteen n^ They would 


■Wlioro, in fact, does Mr. Sayco draw tho liii 
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sound in words are iutorcating to the pliilologist ; but wbat a I 
iridoous cliaos l?lngli9h literature would be by this time if spelling | 
h^ ndt hidden tho difloreuces I In fact, just as speech is gmiityd 
HA to conceal our thoughts, spelling is useful to cover the infinitn 
and infinitesimal varieties of ariund which iu spoken language? may 1 


vurietios of ! not try tlie brain of Mr. Gladstone, which has already, it seems, 

‘ . II*. .1 1. .. .4.. ..I., 11 !.*.- M 1 


be riven to each word. Diilologists nmv, as a rule, loam what I words ol one syllable, amt adopt, not merely the 1 
they want iiom rhymes, just us we know from Latin verso what | Iframmar ol young costoriuongera and ploughboy 
the quautitv of each foot was. would save ploughboy s and costermongers a 


the quantity of each loot was. 

Great Anna, whom throe rralmfl obey, 

'Doth soiiiutiiucH cuiiiistil take, ami aometimos tea, 

iR the kind of hint that rhyme gives in nhundanco, and let that 
Boffice for pbUologidts. Wo will venture on an argummium ml 
Aminm with the Professor of Comparative Philology. How does 


Hiiirered such a strain from tho old .spelling, by making him jLake up 
tlie now\ Old spellers would bo a kind of Jotuns, an expiring 
alien race, retired lo lonely corners of the liiUs, to read Words- 
worth in the old spelling. Whore is the end of tliis nonsense to 
be:’ or are wo all to lisp Jilto babies of two years old, to write in 
words of one syllable, and adopt, not merely the spelling, hut the 
grammar of young costoriuongera and ploughboye ? These mea- 
suriis would save ploughboys and costermongersa world of twuble; 
but wo think that, when ail was done, philologists wduld still ho 
fur from happy. 


CriANGES IN THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


", T/it DeHrveitoHo/ tht ^cciriAA. 

/• TM AcUian c«iDa down tiha a woolf oa the fold, 

bis APborto ww^tewning in pinplo and gold. v 

Sayce likeitP What tronld M.Oppert think of ibe 
'be yiisfeg the attematira generously given by 


in tho year, becomes, when awoUen by the melting snows of 
the Himalayas and by the petiodifjal rrins, pevfeef^ tin- 
managoable. The moat sldlfiu of engineeie bawd in 
any attempt to control or even to foretell ks. jireeiw^ The 
pKooeas of erosion, diluvkm^ and «metibo goal on et a rate 
end on e scale Of vfrhieh fi^lishaM; otoheit fh# itiiendst 


BottoQ. Jjik the a moatb, a wMk, or a fw days, between 

Jane and ^jptemlbari a mtlA or two of tome native. genUeoian’e 
estate ie alipa away^ and ia thought to have joined 

Uaelf to l^e tfkttmottv hf eozna other magnate two or three 
mchea dm^e W. Wh<^ the mine eubside, tVe &C6 of 
nature is revolationla^. The midn channel of tlie stroam^ which 
in the piecedirw year was known to dow to the oast dose under 
the viUa^ of fiaja Haut, is now discovered to he running past 
the mart of Kawaoganjoj two thousand yards away to the west. 
What in 1870 was a navigable channel^ crowded with boats of all 
ehiipes and sizes, is in 1871 a solid island } and what were islands 
accurately delineated in the last map of the Survey are now winding 
channels or deep pools. Sometimes the change has been so 
violent and abrupt thht a bewildered owner, at the cost of an 
expensive suit, can follow and identify his village and lands, which, 
an unmistakable channel has divided from th^ parent estate. 
Sometimes the process of accretion has been so imperceptible tliat 
no amount of local examination or hard s wearing will enable a 
riparian proprietor to reclaim his own. But what is certain is that 
each transformation furnishes litigious landlords with a dozen 
fresh causes of action. And so, when two or throe affrays have 
half filled the gaols, when the machinery of the civil courts has 
subsequently been put in motion, and when an appeal to the 
Privy Council has resulted in an admirable aetllemout of the 
question, with scientilic demarcation of boundaries, another 
rainy season of unprecedented duration introduces new 
elements of confusion, and again reduces order to primeval 
chaos. Villages are ouco more obliterated ; Lmds vanish ; land- 
marks are swept away; the decree gained at avast expense bv 
Maharani Sumomayi varms Itam Chandra Bahadur is not worth 
ten rupees^ and the whole drama of aggression, retaliation, tutored 
witnesses, documents made to order, eloquent speeches and exhaus- 
tive judgments, commences afresh. A discussion on certain Indian 
.subjects has a strong likeness to a recurring cause of action arising 
<mt of diluvion on this gigantic scale. Soiuethiug has to be done 
in order to remedy a patent inconvenience and injustice, or to 
treat unforeseen claima with equity. The l>est heads and the most 
brilliant pens are set to work, and a big Blue-book is published, in 
which a despatch from the Secretary of State winds up the pro- 
tracted conlroversy, and lays down rules which ought to require 
no tinkering for at least ten years. Very soon, however, it seems 
that some contingency has not been anticipated. A deputation 
then endeavours to do for the last codo of rules what a deluge of 
rain has done for the last deefsion of the Privy Council. About 
tliis time last year we endeavoured to show that, after a vast deal 
•of correspondence, it had been advisedly determined to reduce the 
age at which candidates might be admitted to compete for the 
Civil iService of India. I'hough a wide diversity of opinion then 
prevailed amongst high odicials, the Secretary of State decided on 
reducing the limit of age to nineteen from twenty-ono. It might 
liave be<jn thought that, after an exhaustive controversy, tlio 
ifichetne should be given a fair trial. But in these cases there is 
always some apprehension which is born a little after its proper 
time, or some class which the De^Y conditions place at an upparemt 
disaa vantage. 

We have lately read a clever pamphlet by a Competition-Wallab, 
who does not sign bis name, addressed to a Professor, apparently of 
flome Scotch University, in which the writer contends that Scotch- 
men and Irishmen will, by the now rules, bo prevented from finish- 
ing their secondary education at their own Universities. Though 
the writer sets forth his grievances with considerable ingenuity, bis 
arguments are wholly one-sided ; and, indeed, his case is made out 
entirely to his own satisfaction by quoting only the emi- 
nent ofHcials who were for nmintaining or extending the 
limit of age, and by omitting altogether those of at least 
equal ability, in reliance on whom Lord Salisbury had reduced 
it It is sufficient for us to say, on this part of the question, 
that the new system deserves to have, and must have^ a fair trial ; 
and that the reasons for its adoption may be found m the Blue- 
book published last Session, set out in a correspondence which 
can be rend without ennui, and even with pleasure. But the 
field is so wide, its importance so paramount, us new features ore 
60 peculiar, and its results so intimately connected with the good 
government of our Indian Empire, that we may fairly devote 
some 6pac0|^ the examination of other points connected with the 
discussion, and aflecting tho present state of the Indian Civil 
Seiwice. 

It does not seem to have occurred to the members of the late depu- 
tation or to the writer of the pamphlet that, while they are disputing 
crer the question of a year or two more or less spent in study in 
.England, or about the merits of Major Dal^etty's favourite college, 
as wsigW against Oxford and Cambridge, new changes are 
threatened in India which in some degree affect the status, 
career^ and expectations of the race of competitioneara The 
question of the advancement of natives to higher and more re- 
wooslble positions has engaged the attention of every Viceroy or 
GovevnorAjleneial since the days of Lord William Bentinck ; "and 
at a recent convocation of the Uniteiaity of Oakntta, Lord Lytton, 
speaking as Obancellor, took the importunity ^ msldng a public 
aanounoonieat that pledgee given to the native community re- 
garding their embWyment in posts of honour and : mEt had been 
openly given^ASa bed hot hm rsdsemsd. BEow they ww to be 
mdesmadi ^ hotraimrtly these xedeihptioBSoii^ aiSbrt equally 
dear a »4 
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defenders and eager dime in ease any vital blow is dme$ai the 
privileges and dues ot Anglo-Indians. We cannot, Imweyeri but d 
regard the speech of Lord Lytton os unfortunate. The ^ 

as Cbancelior of the University, has not usually spoken rt thete 
meetings at all, but bas delegated the delivery of a ret annual 
address to the Vice-Chancellor, who, with a Coundl, manogee 
the affairs of tho University. It vmt be lememboied further, 
that an address delivered in tho Town Hall of Oalcutta 
is practically au address only to the young and intelli- 
gent youths of Tjowor Bengal. In no sense Is it a mani- 
festo to the Empire at large, or to the far more manly and 
vigorous tribes of Western and Up|)or India. If the Viceroy has 
made up his mind to reconstitute the Civil Service, to deprive, 
prospectively, Auglo-luclians of any of their prizes, or even to admit 
natives from ouLside to the enioyment of several of the ordinary 
district offices hitherto reserved exclusively for tho Civil Service, 
the proper place for any such manifesto would be a speech de- 
livered III the Council Chamber or a careful Ilesolntion issued from 
the Government of India in the Homo Department. But for a 
Viceroy to take into his confidence the acute Bengali Baboo, who 
has no want of soli -assertion, vanity, or conceit, is nearly as much a 
political error as if tho Prime Minister wore to appear as Hector 
before tho University of Glasgow, and to discuss with the pro- 
fessors and students the details of the lata Oonferenco at Con- 
stantinople, or the intentions of the Cabinet regarding the Suez 
Canal. It is quite right for the Indian Govornmont, as part 
of a long-siglited and equitable policy, to educate intelligent 
natives, to multiply district scliools and provincial coUc^, to > 
hold out fair prospects to bachelors in arts, science, and MW, at; 
Universities mode.llod on the form of the University of London,, 
and to give to possessors of high degrees opportunities of proving 
that they can ri>:o superior to the temptations of their age ana 
country, and take ][Mirt creditably in tho aduiinisti’ation of public 
aflkirs. Nor need we ever apprehend any deficiency in die <dasd 
of doctrinaires to whom ability to quote Milton and write an 
English essay on “ (lovernment by Aliens” is a guarantee of 
fitness fur overy kind of cinploymont in which untested tact, un- 
examined judgment, and uiicrammod knowledge of men. are 
absolutely ludispensable. 

As some luisupprehcusion may arise amongst candidates and 
crammers regarding tho exact uaturo of the changes now impending, 
we take this opportunity of e.vplaining them, having reason to 
believe that our vei'sion will not ho lound at all wide of the mark. 
All high Indian autliorities are agreed on the policy of employing 
nativos, gradiuilly, in executive and judicial duties, as far as they 
can be trusted to perform them without detriment to the public 
service. It has oven boen suggesUfd that examinations should be 
held at Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, to admit natives pan pauu 
with Euglislimon into the ranks of the Civil Service, and so to 
avoid all difficulties about croFfiing tho dark ocean and losing caste* 
Bui the best friends of tho nativos have long ago oeme to w eon- 
elusion that, to a young and ambitious Hindu, the trip to Ei^d^nd 
is an iudis[H;nsnbto part of educatum. A knowledge gained of 
the resuU.s of our civilization in a residence of two years ii worth 
far move than tho iutelligunt crammer or the fierce soilipeiitkmr 
Caste luLs ceased to be a bugbear j at loast with Hindas who are 
bifginning to think of puttee ivs a mere myth, and to talk of the 
Uouli os a repulsive saturnalia. It may therefore be taken as 
certain that recommeudatious for a local examination in I^dia will 
never get beyond a show of hands at some ebullition, in the Town 
Hall of Calcutta, or tho hasty utterances of an M.F. on the annual 
Indian Budget. If, then, natives are to cater the Civil Service, as 
they have done in some instancos,the eutranco must be effeoted by 
the proscribed avenue and under tho existing tests. It is often 
said that we are unduly monopolizing ollicos and depriving natives 
of those opportunities of distinction which, under a Hindu Baja 
or a Mahomiuedan usurper, they would certainly have commanded. 
But it seeiuB to be overlooked that the British power Is tho first 
which has over given to India u fixed and stable government eon- 
ducted on civilized principles, with an official hierarchy, regular 
grades, promotions, peuBions, and that certainty of tenure without 
which public service becomes a mere scramble or a game of chance. 
This oixler and hanuonv are of our own creation, and we have a 
clear right to define unrier what conditions natives shall bo ad- 
mitted to take part in their maintenance. The local Qovernmeut 
of Bengal is, we understand, grappling with the difficulty in another 
w^ay. The present Ificutenaot-Goveruor, Mr. Ashley 
adoDting a scheme laid down by Sir R. Temple before his transfer 
to Bombay, is desirous of appointing about eleven natives to 
highly jmid judicial apnointmonts, and lie would reward about 
half a dozen others in tns executive branches by allotting to thm 
higher emoluments than they have hitherto enjoyed, lo place, a 
native in supreme executive and independent charge of a Ihtgb 
district, where vi^reur, jearlessness, and iimi imp^tialiiy ari^ re- 
quisite to deal with men of two rival religions, is out of 
the question. The natives, as yet, have , not shown mddxmn 
enouffii. But it may be possible to emjploy them more largely 
in the judicial service, and indeed it u in oonteiaplatioik to 
x^leve ree Hi^h Courts of some of their arrears, and to appoint 
an iippellate tnbunal,^ between the High Court and the Strict 
offic^ in which one Judge shall be a native and the other a 
covenanted dviliau, with the prospect ' of rising to jtidiiM 

K its of i,8oof., 3,20ol., (md ifiooi. a* A native would tfessi.; 
ve Bo reason to isorej^in of qBelurion high olRcrtf ' , 
It ieeqre to us that soEqeMMih 




tyf ft ttli 3 *sicat l£U34L Vx9 wMchmt who wotdbed tho p^vision of tV of. ^QDdfttiQ& rfinulrinir Uie m fi nm ra ' 

Toothful dofalMcofton thoughlfh^T wsl^g a »am|48 of Bogar to kotwo tu Latih had hwn ateletlijr nmiotainea. K^hk wf» 
In his ante MhAps dooiftOd tbst Se was only a^kii»|r to tiM iMt »iin to agaloft auoh iroatrictk^^ 
datoot Iho atmd wh^ lio nifated with it, or to divine ad»iicei!B who ojpft iUtk ahk to appreckte the ©xqulnte who^ 
firom ki iQOlmir or texture the degree of eweetnese which it of hk twovoUiinee of JfVedao<M^, nay be temptedto wiehithad 
wo^ impart to a euatomef a pudding. He little dreamed that this heen otbemiae. And his two essays iaUdy republished, on Saeced 
eeXhi^r commonplace process was tmining the faculty which Poetry and on Oopleston'a Pnclections. to which may be added 
would in the end reveal to its noseessor the last resting-place of that on Sir Walter Scott, whore he worked out his theory of the 
Agamontnon. Even the habit of making everything up into the essential natiir© and characteristics of poetry, will Incroasetheir regret 
/ minutest possible parcels may not have been without its use at that what Dr. Newman calk '^his greatest literanr worh” ou the 
Troy or ftyoonro. A trader who has to do with halfpenny- same subject, is in a language they cannot readily Vollow, At all 
worths cannot afibrd to be superhcial, or to despise the day of events the rule was altered soon afterwards, Mr. Matthew Arnold 


small things. 

Are we over-sanguine in r^rding this fn^nnout of Dr. Scblie- 
mann's autobiography as the key %yhich will unlock more than 
one of the educational and social problems which perplex our ago? 
What is the want of which men of culture nro everywhere com- 
plaining most loudly ? A career. But if to be a giocer is, so far 
fts iraihiog can ensure it, to be a Schliemanu, there is surely a 
career ready to their hands. It has, it is true, bedh wliispercd 
that there are already too many grocers in the world ; but this 
may only hold good of commonplace grocers. Men who bring the 
whole power of their intellect and the whole strength of their 
resolution to the trade will probably find that it has capabilities 
which have never been suspected. It might indeed be well 
if ouly those who have some other means ol' Fiipjjort than their 
own labour were to tnke up this fascinating pursuit. Such a limi- 
tation might be thought to bear too heuvilv on those who, 
with hquftl powers of profiting by the grocer s craft, wo»ild be slmt 
out from it by the inequalities of fortune. But to argue in this 
way is to forgtst that difierences of wealth are among the postu- 
lates of civilized existence. It is a hardship that one clever young 
man should be sent to the University becau.He hi.a fiLther is ricli, 
while another just ns clever has to earn Ins own living from the 
time he is sixteen bectiuae his fatlier is poor. But it in a hardship 
which it is no use to moan over, and the privilege of being a 
grocer ought to bo regarded in just the same light. The mention 
■of Univemities suggests the inquiry whether there might not 
bo a school or faculty of grocery. Dr. ISchlionuinn has showp, 
lK)th by precept and practice, what a close nllinnec there is bt'- 
tween this favoured tradeand the investigation of classical antiquity, 
and Oxford and Cambridge might do well to consider whether anew 
member ought not to bo admitted to the si. ‘^lerhood of tlio liberal arts, 
Oxford in particular, which is ‘perpetually remodelling her educa- 
tional system, might gain A usetul hint from Jir. Schiiemaims 
speech. This famous Univeraity ia sorely troubled what to do with 
her passmen. She ia too conscientious to leave them in the un- 
disturbed enjoyment of that magnificent ignorance with which 
they mostly com^ up, and which they vvould gladly take away 
with them when they depart. Tho con.'^cqiienco is that learning 
ha.M to 1^6 broken up into n thousand portions, in the hope that in 
ftome one of them a passman may go in and out and find pasture. 
History is subdivided into almost aa many periods as there uro 
centuries ; law is administered in doses of hoiua'opithic minutc- 
nesa *, classics are already shorn of their old pre-eminence, and 
are threatened with still lurthor degradation, and all for the same 


being, we believe, the first Professor to lecture in Englii, In ' 
modem Oxford the hulies w'ould be sure to form an important 
element in the audience on such occasions ; but of the nmv town 
that has grown im beyond ** the Parks,” and the bevy of &ir 
pi'ofmoiinncny as Deau Mansell once styled them, who now over- 
flow not only the galleries of tho Union on debate nights 
but even tho sacr^ precincts of the Convocatioa House, 
neither Henry Birkhend nor tlio recipients of his bounty fmr 
a century and a half afterwards ever tlwaniod. They have 
come in, like the Sabine women of old, to reconcile the past 
of tho city with iU future. And, at least until that uode- 
sirable day, if it ever dawns, when the rights of women are 
finally viudict^ted and sweet girl graduates ” sit boside thdr 
brothers to learn Latin and Grt^ek in the Jecltiro-rooms of Eton 
and Oxford, we may bo sure the ladies will take care that the old 
restriction shall not be reimposed on the Poetry Pivfessor. 

Principal Shairp of St. Andrews, os our readers are aware, waa 
elected to the Chair without opposition on Tlmi'sday last, and 
Oxford will certainly have no reason to regret her choice j indeed 
we are disuosed to think it tho best that could have been mad^. 
He was elected without opposition because IhUuOther eompetitora 
had prc\ iuiisly rctircii from the field. But it is worth ^noting, 
both for his saUo and thcir.’i, that with the exception of one . 
candidate who came forward at tho last moment, noWlj» knew 
why, and who never had tho slightest chance, the field was 
a formidiiblo one. Of those who would have divided tho 
sufiVnges of (Convocation with Mr. Shairp, if they bad been 
advised to go to the poll, tlicre is not one xvbo would not 
have more llian respectably filled tho Chair. And. as it is 
not held for life, but nominally for five and pracucf^y for 
ten jeam— I’ov the Professor is almost always re-elected— 
tho other cmididates are younger men than Mr. Shairp, it is 
pleasant to thiuk that thev may have future opportuni- 
ties ot seeking the post. Mr. I’algrave, second son of the late 
Sir Fmneis Palgravo, is known both as a writer and critic 
of poetiy, but chiefiy in Iho laller capn(‘i:y; to the general 
public ho is familiar ns tho compiler of the (/oiilm Trettmty, 
Mr. Symoiids, though a younger luau, has been a much mow 
voliimmoua mithor. li\» S/ndiis of the Gntk Joi't9 and his i?c- 
tiamatwe tfi Jfm't/— tho latest volume of which we reviewed the 
other dh) — have Fccuicd him n wide reputation, though we are 
not sure that the lurmer work did not partly contiihule to Wfl 
failure in obtaining adequate support nt Oxfoi*d, emphatic 
and unequivocal assertion of ** IJelhtnisin '’ pure and simple m the 


reason — to provide a passman with a subject in which ho may, if second volume of his Greek Paris, and timt in avowed anHi- 
possible, pass. Why then should not a man take a degree in thesis to tho thci&tic basis of “ modern morality/' has becw|, 
grocery as well ns 'in arts, or history, or natural science, or in not perhaps unnaturally, quoted against him, and certainly not 
ftuch fractional parts of these subjects ns it pleases the Uiriversity without ellect. Tu another way, too, he was uufortuwite, IBs 
to accept as a test of proficiency P When Iho Modern History old College, Biilliol, was necessarily divided between hla 
School waa founded at (Jxford, llallam ciuno up to be one of the claims and Mr. SSbairp’s, both of whmn had been formerly 
first examines, and he tlius gave dignity to tho new study. In {Scholars there. His present College, Magdalen, was less than 
like manner Dr, Schliemann would perhaps consent to be among lukewarm in his caiuse, pix)bably on Conaervativo grounds, 
the first examiners in grocery. Tho Co-operative Stores might be which always play an iniprtaut part in Oxford elections, for 
raised to the rank of alfiliat^ CoUegea, since it vvould be scarcely Mr* Symonds is accounted a LilienU, and Magdalen is the tra^ 
possible within the precincts of a University town to get suifi- dilionai slmnghold of Conservatism. He had difficulties thcre- 
dent opportunities 01 study. Tying up parcels or weighing out fore to contend with, alike theological, political, and collegiate. The 
ounces of pepper is a work which might easily Ixicoine tome and remaining candidate, Mr. Courlhupo of New College, though less 
perfunctory if it was done merely for practice and with no relation widely known than Mr. Symonds and belonging to a very different 
to the real business of life. The “ assistants at the Stores might school of thought, possesses claims far from inconsiderable. Both 
dl he undergraduates, and the fees paid by them might help still of them, as appears from his published letters, were ihtimMn 
further to reduce prices. If we seem to have depicted a retail friends and correspondents of the laltJ John Oonington, whose 
millennium, we can point to Dr. Schliemann far proof that it is friendship was in itself a kind of testimonial of distinctiou ^ and 
sot beyondrall hope of realization. Mr. Courthope, like Mr. Symonds, has given uimiistakablo proof 

of a refined and highly cultivated taste. His J^ttradi^ ^ 
r - ■ is one of tho cleverest and most charming of burlesques, aud, the 

articles attributed to him in the Quarleili/ Jievtew are equally 
THE POETRY rROFESSOBSHlP AT OXFORD. remarkable for critical power and felicity of diction. Them can 

be no doubt that either his lectures or Mr. Symouds's, if either 

I T may seem rather strange that tho Professorship of Poctnr at of them should hereafter be called to the Chair of Poetry, will ho 
Oxford, to which Mr. Sbaiiv has j wt been elected, should nave full of intei-est. 

Ikoexi founded in what Mr. Mark Patiisqn has lately designated as Meanwhile, as we have already Intimated, Oxford, may safidy he 
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sieeidam raHottalieficwnf the piroimio eighteenth century. To be congratqlated ou the choice of Professor 8hairp. LiikerMr. 
sure it was dloee on the hef^ning of the century that Henry Oourtliope,hei»anoldN6W(legate,a»dapooiii of hie waanublidmd 
Bitkhead^ s late Fellow of All SoujSi and Barrister of the Inner some years ago in MannUhn^ describing wjtlKexquisi^ grace 
TemidB--^t a very poetical vo^tion— established the Chair and and delicacy of touch the BalUol of his own day and his eem- 
endftweditwith the modest stipend of loo^. a year. The first paubns at the Scholars* taMe, some of whom have siuee . lisen to 
prolhsiof •loaepb Trepp^ Fellow ox Wadhaoiii was elected in 1708. emitionce« while others, whose memories ore still Iragrant in their 
yrhOR the moie romantic memojm of the obvious age may siiU old bofne, have been prematurely called away irom earth. But to 
imte Ungeied in ibe cloistered Bells of Ouoid, The most cistin** the generid puldic be is chiefiy Imown by liis Stu/difs m 
HUished occupam of the Ch^ ddiw thel was ^iahop and /oetry— espeoially the chapters on yfnrdsworth and Keh&— 

lityvraLeiB ImiftemfwdsheciM who held th^ tu andhU Ludmee on CuUure end and readers of thqse 

mu Dosing the -tot Imif of ^ it wee volumes, vrhetber,thoy Rjlweys agree with him or not^ will he «ilw 
toll >)r Bh* JWw^ ;Wh 5 >e. to glee a ready weteometKi any>fatu». work from the same pen- 

pw JWucdi in w Jik^y to rawive^^m 

1tohNiim«b Dr> Mmaih Bp to & onn&er matter* We ere hocAime what are (he exact 


Trapp{ Fellow of Wadhami was oU»ted in 1708. 
wtoiO the mote romantic memmdes of the jpvious age may siili 
Imte Ungmed in the cloistered Bells of Oxforilt The most oistin-* 
«uiBhed occupant nf the Ch^ dmehatf that .eentox^ was Bishop 
toeftmwwdshecaMwhd^ to 
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ments of the fttattutOi hut they certainly are not and could not be 
roade verj onerous^ while the endowment remains so small. 
It was tttffed in &|i. Synjonda*s favour that, if elected, he 
would reside Mrt d/'the year in Oxford and deliver a course 
of ' lecturoe* This, we we afraid, would be impossible^ for 
Mr* Shfldxp, who is ^ncipal of a College in the distant Univer- 
sity of St* Andrews, but he might ^ able perhaps from time to 
tinio to come up for a week or a fortnight and lucturo at Oxford, 
'where ho could always comit on meeting with a friendly and 
appreciative audience. Nor would their appreciation be likely to 
bo dimini^od by the discovery that to his mind “ culture,’* of 
which he is hardly a less zealous advocaU^ than Mr. Matthew 
Arnold himself, can never Ijecomo in itsolfa completo rtkI adequate 
end, or, M he mefers to phrase it—in language whioh is fairly open 
to criticism — -“seems then only worth} of serious regard when it 
ministers to faith.” Mr. Arnold indeed speaks in hwdly less 
emphatic terms of the religious aspects of culture; hut then by 
t^lf^ion he moans avowedly sometning very different from what 
‘Christian boliovors usually understand by the name, whereas of 
Mr. Slmirp’s genuine faith in Chrigtianity, as it is received by the 
most cultivated and thoughtful but also most devout nuMubersof the 
Scottbh Presbyterian Uouiinuuion,hiM writings leave us iu no manner 
of doubt. To him the true poet is necessnrily a raftn .mrr, dis- 
charging something of iho olfice of a prophet ami a priest. 
And if thero^ is any ground for cliurging a school of highly- 
wrought classical mstheticisni, wliicli is rising into notice in our 
own day, with a tendency to reproduce the evil inllucncr.s of that 
Pagan revival of the liftcentli century so elnh aMtdy exlnbited in ' 
Mr. Symomiss latest publication, the new i‘rof(‘S3or of Poetry 
is just the man to detect and expose it, not with the sledgo- 
hommor of a Philistine iconoclast, but with the discriuii- 
nating sympathy of a friend to whom Plato is dear but 
truth js deamr.' IIo admits that, ideally con‘^idtM’od, “cultur**, or I 
the impulse in man to neek his own porlection,” ouglit tocuhninato 
in “ religion, or the impulse in man to beck (bKl*’; but he will 
not allow the to usurp the name and place of the latter, 

t ha bi ahel aQO o f intellectual cidture, 
sifczr'reiigion os there was was trivorceti from IJ«llpnsm, to 

use the terminology of another “ cuUurist/Ms'ljw^^de, in his 
judgment, when it recegnizos the higher claim of 
“Jerusalem is the founluiii-hcad of religious knowledge to tlio 
world, aa Athens is of secular.’* Put w'e must not diverge into a 
comment on Mr. Shairp’s earlier writings. \Vc inive only referred 
to them in order to show in wliut spirit ho mnv be. expected to 
treat the many-sided and inspiring theiiui on which it will hence- 
forth be Ids duty to di^c.uurse from the Chair which he has been 
00 fitly ciUled to oampy at Oxford. 


MORMOX DIFFICULTIKS. 

I T has long been foreseen that some day or other there must in all 
. probability be a colli.sion between tho Uuited Stah's Govern- 
iiiont and ibe so-callod Cluirch of tho J.aUer Ihiy JSainta, or, as 
they are commonly styled, Mormons, of Utah, though when it will 
come ia still doubtful. The peculiar hooial and political character 
of the latter body necessarily niakea it an uiionmlous dement in 
American life, and a standing dilliculty for tho G overument ; and 
from time to time there has been an apparent danger of an open 
rupture*, and, indeed, more than once actual strife. In 1857 
President Buchanan in an official additjss recommended that an 
imposing military force .should be despatched against the Mormons 
for tho purpose of compelling them to submit to tho authority of the 
iStatesj ami in 1859 an army under General Johnston took the field, 
but did Hot make much head against tho Nauvoo Legion, and after a 
■while was withdrawn. Again, in 1 870, the House of Kepresontatives 
pa»s«3d a Bill for depriving the Mormon polygamists of the rights of 
citizens, and punishing them by fine aiurimprisomueut*, but this 
was only an empty throat. On the whole, thou, it would seem that 
the h^ormous have pretty well hold their ground, and tliat iu the 
United States there is a disposition to lot things alone, itecentlv', 
however, the trial of John D. Lee, u prominent niembor of the Mor- 
mon coiuiaunity, for having taken a leading part in a massacre in 1857 
of Arkansas emi^iits while on their way through the Salt I-iakw 
country, has tended to reopen the question of tho relations between 
the States and the Mormons. Lee was convicted of the crime of 
which he was accused, and executed iu March last; and before 
Us death lie wrote out a confession, as to which thero is a certain 
degree of mystery, but which is said to contain statements inipli- 
. eating other leading men in Utah. It ia difficult to say whether 
the Lostility of toe Americjuis to the Mormons is at present 
very deep or only superficial; but the A'eio York Herald 
has taken the lead in stirring up an agitation on the 
subject, and calling for a complete and exhaustive inquiry 
. AS to the Mmnitain Meadows massacre, which was certainly 
A. very horrible affair— not only men, but women and children, 
being slaughtered in cold blood. According to the Mormon ex- 

C ' 'ion of tho event, it was got up by the Indians, and the 
ons were only accidentally mixed up with it ; but the evidence 
atXiQe’a trial clearly proved that the murderous outrage was not 
only mainly perpetrated, but doUbeiiitely pknned, by the Mormons. 
^ Inoaadj thiidrB can be very little doubt that Lee, though he played 
y ? in the business, was not tbeonly person responsible fur 

' wlMtoddu^i for be would never Imvs dared to do to on his own 
iweaunt^ and tfHiiboiit tome hind of orders or instigation from his 


superiors. It is also asserted that there ft a Jong Ust of known 
murders or suspected asssssinatioiui to be inmiiredlnto,. 

How far these chsigeg can be brought ^ine to those against 
whom they are dlreetedi among whom the principal one ^s of 
course Brigham Youug^ himself, it is impossible at premt to 
know ; but, in the meantime, tho JVhtr Yorkaet*M\% certainly 
all it can to bring about a crisis. Almost every day it has 
sonio alleged revolatioiw as to the conduct of the Mormon leaders, 
or lierce donuucintions of Monnonism generally. “Away^ 
then,*’ it says in one of its articles, “ with this bestial, blasphemous, \ 
and bloodstained congregation, which insults God in the midst 
of llifl grandest works, and the noblest and grandest feelings of 
man under the ilag of our Itepublic. I<et Mormonism be ex- 
tirpated from the land by tho Samson of the law, even if its 
adhereuts should be buried beneath the ruins of its temple.” 
Tlio liwidiugs of the nows columns are in a similar strain : — “ f^ataii’a 
Agencies,” “A Mormon Wife and Mot her pictures her Degradation,” 
“The Ueign of Terror vividly described,” “Mormon 
“ Brighaii/a Blood Address/* “ (’rimes to be Punished,” and to'fon. 
The in fact, has in its characteristic way opened lip a 

public inquisition into the alleged crimes of the Mormons without 
waiting for tluj official intervention of the United Statea 
(tovermuont. It is stated, indeed, that tho Grand Jury at 
“Salt Lake City will meet on tho 2i8t inst.” (May); and 
that “ subpionns are issued for a formidable number of 
wiliiesst‘.s in criminal CRjjes ; and arrests of niurderorH, who hav(? 
had inunimity for yeais, are imminent in the mountaina 
and along the borders whore they have Bccliided themsclvea” ; and 
the suggestive romark is added “ Tho sword of justice hangs 
over tho roof of many a siiapocted assassin eminent in the (xuuicii»> 
of tho Mormon priesthood, and it is not iiulikely that the doctrine- 
ol blood atonemcDt will bo brought betbre tho close of Bunimer 
homo to their ht'iirts and throalH.’* This stylo of language has 
naturally croatf‘d a good deal of oxcitomoiit iu Utah, and tho load- 
ing m«n protest indignantly against it. It is also said that 
tho Mormon militia, funnerly pul down by the American 
authorities, has now boon reorganized, and is secretly drilling. 
However this may be, it seems to bo true that the Governor of tho 
'rorritory Ims askixl the yocretary of War to reinforce tho United 
^tates garrison in Utah, his reasons bi ing, as reported by a Cor- 
ro-HpondtM 4 the fleraUl^ that “ them is here an anonutlous condi- 
tion of allUirs, the pbpulati'^u of the Territory being composed of 
two distinct elements, the 'Monnons and the Gentiles, and at a 
critical junct\iro there might be more or less conllict bidwcmi 
them”; and “ the presence of addiliomil Ftnleral soldiers would 
have a salutary elleet.” It is calculated that the population of 
Utah consists of 100,000 Mormoas and 15,000 Gentiles, the- 
Mormons in Salt Lake Uity being about 16,000 and the Geutiles 
only 4,000. Under these circumstances, it may be assumed that, 
if a conflict occurred, tho minority would be in a very hopeless 
position, uuless they obtained the support of Iho Federal troops. 

It is possibly becau.so they rely on tliis that the Gentiles have 
had tho boldness to hold a meeting in which they have passed 
rtjsolutions denouncing polygamy, and calling for its suppression. 

It is proposed that “ any persons privctiai.'ig bigamy or polygamy 
shall bo entirely disfranchised, and cut off from any sharo in tho 
uffaii's of tho Territory ; that they r/iiall not be eligible to vote or 
hold any office of trust or eiiioluuuMit under the law, and shall be 
practipally branded as criminals by their follow-meri.” Mr. Brigham 
Young, however, says, “ he docs not believe in polygamy, which 
means a plurality of wives and husbAiids, but only in polygenny^** 
as ho ailKs it, “which mwins a plurality of wives.** 

It is necessary of coureo to be cautious as to accepting the re- 
ports that anpoiir in siich a paper as tho New York Il&'aldy 
which may Imvo for its object merely the dianemlnation of 
seusutioual nows for conimprciul purposes. Tho sort of testimony 
which id published iu its columns against the Mormons tends in a 
certain degree to justify this suspicion, for it ie of a very worth- 
less kind. For instance, no authentic copy of I.jee 's confession has 
come to light ; aud tho gossip and scandal of such persous as Mrs. 
Webb, “ mother of Ann Kliza, the recently divorced wife of 
Brigham Young” ; Mrs. Orson Pratt, the wife of the apostle of that / 
name, who qiuirrellod with her husband as to the number of hia 
wives, and now'' supplies an account of his “Harem’* to a news- 
paper ; or “ Idaho Bill/’ who is “ reported to be as freakish and 
slippery a scamp as there is in all this Western region,” and is, 
iu fact, a convict in prison at this moment, cannot inspire much 
confidence. fStill, from what is known of the circumstances of the 
case, it is not improbable that the ^neral statements sa to possible 
disturbances, though they may ne exaggerated, rest upon a 
basis of fact. There can be little doubt that the, Mormon 
community contains in itself the seeds of its future dissolu- 
tion. The Mormon settlers in the United States were ex^Ued 
from Missouri and Illinois, where they had ffrst established 
themselves; and it was only by securing for a time coni^ete 
isolation in Utah that they obtained, a footing in the country. 
They wore for a series of years a people quite by them. 9 idvea| vrith 
DO strangers to trouble them; and it they could haye maintained 
this eeclusioD, the dUBculties which now besot^ them woul4 
have ocemred. It is the opening up of the region by the Pacific 
KaUway which has ia a great measure down the . con*- 

ditions under which alode the Mormon eommuniU oould /exist 
in its peculiar form. Though the Gentiles Within jit* hounds 
are still a small minorityi thc^ ate inciting both in numbeiii and 
inSuezKie^andiiuij^beeki^td b tohbhto Mottover, 

there are signs that the mbiiDona do not hold th^y 
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used to do. Difiereiiees of opinion haTo arisen oato the s^tem, and 
it would appear that, though polygamy still prevails in theory, it is 
not 80 generally practised as formerly. The authority which 
Brigham Young has hitherto possessed has been due to hia con- 
noxiott with Joseph Smith, aud also, in a largo degree, to his 
own tact aud energy. He has had to deal with a very ignorant 
fanatical set of suhjocts, by whom he has been accepted us 
receiving direct inspiration from Heaven, and therefore entitled 
to blind and implicit obedience when he issues a decree. More- 
over, the early comers were hard-worlring, spare-living people 
who were content with a very simple stylo of life, and the pro- 
duce of their hands. But now, in all these re.sr<ectd, a change has 
been going on which cannot fail to sproud. The introduction of 
the Qentilo element as permanent residents ; the multitude of 
strangers from all jiiirla who visit Utah every year ; the growth 
of trade and commercial relations with tho outside world; 
ll|y^ accumulation of wealth and tasto for luxury in the 
^Iciier classes, must all tend to disturb old habits and 
traditions, while freedom of thought and new ideas are continually 
impairing tho ignorant devotion of the lower classes who formerly 
formed trie bulk of the community. Utah is now an open Ter- 
ritory, and tho inhabitants cannot long resist the Influences to 
which they arc exposed. Tho colonization of tho region by the 
Gentiles” will also be quickened by the railway communications 
which now exist, and tho progressive cultivation of the land; and 
the organized iristitutioms of tho Republic will thus bo brought 
close upon a community which cannot retain its special character 
amidst such a 8 .^ociations. If tho Fodeml Governmont were t*. 
resolve to clear olF tho Mormons by force, it would no doubt bo 
met by a desperate resistance ; but there is no likolihot)d of this 
unless it is provoked by serious disorders, and the law has other 
means of bringing about an assimilation of tho Saints to the 
of the nation in the practice of morality and submission to civil 
authority. 


reality. Why it should be called In Time of War,” It is difficult 
to imagine. Mr. Eyre Crowo’s Silkworms ” (184) is an elaborate 
and uninteresting representation of a group of Bluccoat boys 



T!Hu i:OYAL ACADEMY. 

IV. 

I N our second article on the Royal Academy w'c were still con- 
sidering the picture.^ in the Great ( iallery, and hud not yet 
noticed a line work by Mr. Pettie (272"), “ A Lady of tho yoven- 
teenth Century.” This is painted in obvious imitation of Vandycka 
luannor, and perhaps one cannot give it higher pKii-so than by 
saying that the imitation is successful. The lady, who stands in 
iin easy yet imposing attitude, wears a light blue dress relieved 
with a red llower at tho breast, and over the dress hangs a black 
clonk with a fur edging. Tho painting of the different textures is 
masterly and uiiaftbcted, and tho flesh tints are firm without 
roughuess. On tho same wall hangs Mr. .John Collier ’a portrait 
of Mrs. Forster (262), which, although less striking than the com- 
panion picture which wo have already noticed, is an excellent, 
straightforward piece of work. A portrait by anotluT young 
painter, Mr. A. Stuart AVortley, “The Countess of AVh{irfj(.iilli‘ *’ 
(240), is painted with much care and givCvS evideiico of tho artist s 
progress; but it is unfortunately hung. Mr. Watt.s’s portrait of 
Mies Dorothy Tennant (267) is less pleasing than Mr. Millais’s 
rendering of the same subject, whicb was exhibited, if we re- 
member rightly, two years ago. Mr. Sant has two portiaits in this 
room (164, 212). Mr. Poyntcr sends a portrait of Mrs. Archibald 
Milman (169) which is extremely hard, and in which the tapcblrv 
at the back is so painted that one of tho figures stands out in bold 
relief, and may at a first glance be taken for an actual person. 

Among the subject pictures tho rucst cliarming in this gallei v, 
and, we are disposed to think, the most charming in the whole 
Academy, is Mr. Leighton’s “ Music Lesson ” (209). This is an 
exquisitely lovely representation of a young mother clad in loose 
drapery of green, whvte, and gold, ti:achiug tho hand of a child 
dressed in bluo to touch rightly the strings of an in^truiucnt 
resembling a guitar. The feot aud part of the legs of 

both figures are bare, and hang over the couch on which 
they are sitting with marvellous gnice. The tender and graceful 
feefing of the group is as perfect ns is the harmoiuziug of the 
diflevent tints employ od ; and it is impus-sible to im^rino anything 
more beautiful than the flesh tints, it might be said that no real 
flesh is quite so smooth aud clear as this, and perhaps the best 
answer to such a criticism would bo that the fact is unfortunate. 
Quite 08 lovely in treatment, but loss full of poetry, is Mr. 
Leighton’s “ Study ” (268), a charming little girl in a pink dress, 
bsnding with childlike seriousness over a latce book. Mr. 
Calderon’s picture (215), to which are affixed Mr. Tennyson's 
lines beginning “ Home they brought her warrior dead,’’ is a 
somowWt disappointing work. In tho of tho widow who, 
kneeling on the ground, clasps her child to her breast, there is 
pathos; but it is marred by the vulgarity of tho piup on the 
ioft, in which an odious little girl is peering over the track of a 
chair to see what goes on, just as she might over tho front of a 
box at a pantomime. Tho steel-clad toes and legs of the dead 
warrior on the bed are not very happily managed, aud tho whlto 
can of the oommonptdce old nurse^ who bears her ninety years 
with surprising alqcriiy, is painfully proininent. Mr. Faedfs “ In 
Time of war ’^(2661, if, as one would think, it is intended to be 
mithetic, has not hit its uuuk with any success. It is a 
sod elaborate study of, a coita^ . interior. oont|un&hg.,a 
mother and pfaild, two asleep on a. hea, a cat, and 
varloas basins, pans, and boots, which, are partmyw with great 


and pleasant studies of birds. “La yiesta” (251), by Miss 
Floi'cnco Bonrieftu, hanging next to the last-named picture, is a 
graceful and careful picture, suggested perhaps by Mr. Alma- 
Tadema's works, of a Roman woman lying lazily by tho side of a 
bath or impluviiim. The colour in tho foreground is killed by the 
too grotat warmtli of the rcficctious at tho back. Mr. Marks's “ A 
Bit of Blue” (246) is a charmingly minute representation of an 
old gentleman handling with loving care a lately arrived china 
treasure. Tho truth of tho accessories is admirable, and the only 
point to which exception can be taken is the painting of the hands, 
which are far less real than the china, or oven the shavings in 
which it has been wrapped. Among the landscapes not yet noticed 
wo may for the present point to Mr. Vicitt Cole's “Summer 
Showers” (239), the truth of which is marred by the solidity of 
thft sky and water, and Mr. Aumonior’s “ Easton "Broad, Suffolk” 
(265), which is a large and happy example of this painter's 
style. 

Turning for a while to the Grosvenor Gallery, we will, out of 
pt*veral contributions from Mi‘. Tissot, who is not represented at 
tho Royal Academy, consider first tho most ambitious of his pic- 
^ turcs. This, whicli is numbered 22, and hangs with his others in 
I the East Gallery, is Iho first of a scries which is described in the 
, ( ’Oialogue as a “ Poem in five narte.” There seems no more reason 
! why a series of pain tings should be called a poem than why Mr, 
\\ liisLler's strange performances should be called Harmonies and 
NoeUinio-, If it is intended to suggest that the pictures are full of 
poetical feeling, then the suggestion, us far at least as this parti- 
cular one is concerned, is, wo venture to think, misleading. Tho 
explanation of tho picture in the Catalogue runs thus: — “I. The 
Challenge. The Will, attended by two pages, Audacity (active) 
aud Silence (passive), triimiphs over Vice and Temptation.” Vice 
and Temptation are, we imagine, represented by the hideous figure, 
half woman half tigress, which lies prostrate in the foi^ground. 
A lay figure in the guise of a woman, with a leg exhibiting the 
agony of Htiffness peculiar to lay figures’ legs, iramplos. on this 
prostrate form. The figure is habited in armour, beneath which 
various signs of modern dress may bo detected, while tho arrange- 
ment of the hair is evidently modern. Possibly the four un- 
completed pictures winch are to belong to the senes may in time 
liivow ^ome light on tho painters meaning; meanwhile, the first 
of the set appears lu be a performance of considerable humour. In 
the same gallery lumgs a “Portrait of l^ady Lindsay” (of Ikil- 
carres), by ftfr. "Watts (34). Apart from tho questiou of technical 
excellence, we are inclined to prefer the treatment of tho 
same subject by Sir Coutts Lindsay in tho West Gallery (45), 
'rUreo pictures by xMr. Albert Mooro, of varying sizes (50. 51. 52), 
biivo all the chai’m of combined s<3ftne.ss and strongtli whicb 
lliiA jKiinter always gives to tho figures that ho clothes with 
daintily disnosed drapery, coloured so that the eye loves to rest 
on it. " M. Logroll sends nine works, la some respects the most 
striking of Pu-'O are four studies (72, 73, 74, 75), executed in 
two hour: e lOb bt'fore bis nupils at tho Slade Schools. The 
mastery :md facility exhibited in them are veiy great, 
Tne siiue p.iiuter3 “ Lo Chaudroimier ” (78), which has been 
seen b<foro in London, is a fine Ireatmont of a common- 
pbice subject, wdiilo “Lo Cloitre Espagnol” (^79) is a auc- 
('es.'fiil imitation of the somewhat pedautic yet impressive style of 
ceit.iiu Dutcli masleia. 

Returning to the Royal Academy and nassing into Gallery IV., 
w*j may notice tho humour of Mr. E. Benson’s “The Liiat 
Woi^nipper” (289), and tho want of any real humour in Mr. 
Ca’.derous “ Reduced Threo per Cents” (311). Near to this hangs 
Mr, Marks’s “ The Spider and tho Fly” (313), a cavalier habited 
in yellow sitting on tho table of an old msiirer, with whom he is 
driving a bargain. Here tho painter's great command of detail 
comes out in lull force, and the only objection to be taken to the 
general effect is that tho cavalier's yellow costume is not altogether 
pleasant in tone. Mr. Joseph JCnight’s “ A Tidal River ” (329) is a 
line landscape, and so, in a naturally warmer tone, is tSx, F. A. 
Bridgman’s “Towing on the Nile” (344). Near this is a pio- 
turo called “ Critics on Costume ; Fashions Change ” ( 343 )^ b/ 
Mr. Horsley, R.A., upon which we can only observe that it is 
uafortunato that Mr. Horsley’s fashion of painting does not 
change. Mr, A. \V. May’s landscape, “A Bend in the River” 
(359)1 i 8 a work of much delicacy, in which something of Corot’s 
feeling for the cliauging moods of nature baa been caught The 
picture represents a cool greeu island or eyot in the middle of a 
river, with adjuncts in the foreground of trees, rushes, and 
’nerons. Tho soft light on sky and water is excellent, and the 
whole aspect of the scene singularly true. A yet more charming 
landscape is Mr. Mark Fisher’s “ Tiio Meadows” (364), a picture 
of cattle in a sodden field which is so painted as to be refreshing 
to look at Mr. Morris’s “ The Heir of the Manor ” (374) 1 * ^ 
pretty composition, full of sunlight. Sir John Gilberts “ Doge 
and Senators of Venice in Council” (366) is a fine work, more 
happy in colour than tlie same painter’s la^er contribution in the 
an^t gaiety. Mr. John O'Oonnor^a “ High Level Bri^, New^ 
oastle-on-^e ” (ySB) -hnsm the toene which the painter hM 
ch^en wUh striking re^ty before the spectator. ' t 
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THE TUKATUKS. 

^PHE management of the Lyceum Theatre has not perhaps done 
- 1 - unwi^iy in varying the course of Shakspeare which it has 
&r some time past set beion.* ita audio ufe.-?. Odb may weary even 
of the best entertainments for IkxIv or mind if there is no hroak or 
change in th^. Mr. Irving, upf)n wliom falls the weight of all 
Stage enter tainzuon is pro^ idl’d uL tho i Lyceum, made aomo striking 
auccesfiea in the regions cf melodraiua befoiv it was diw-overed 
that he could play Jlamlot ; mid it is natural enough that, after 
the magniticciit juelodruma of IHchnrd III., ho shouid hotake 
hinibolf to ftouietbhig AvJiirh is still n»».‘lodraiiiatic, ihontrh not in so 
imigniliceat a w.av. There Avould have Uvu u more cornplfiio 
change, and poaslhly a otoro coruploto sueci ss, if the aetMf had 
appeared in Bomo part of higli comedy, nr, to iiso a terlinnMl ex- 
pression, in some ‘^characUn'-pavt” whieh, wlnlo it would have 
afforded him rest, would also have given more scope for art tlnm 
the coizipairuU voly simple t«sl: upon which ho is now .’ugagod. 
His perl'oruiance, indeed, of tlii.i UifIv iip]Ji'ars lo iis to suiVnr aoun*- 
what from a desire to ni.iko an olaboi.ih* shidy of a ehar.»cter, 
or rather of two characlers, which are loo voiiglily dinwn to admit 
of any great liiienesd in their inlerpiv'uiiioii. rhe aiilhora of Ze 
Courrier dr Lyon saw their nccouiit in a sii’)pn.v:d cje^e of iiiis- 
taken identity which obtained great celcbiity; and, adapting 
the facta to st.igo piirpu-tLv, iluiy imide ilie Hiipposud in- 
iloeciit man as good as possible, and p.iii ' ^ i with corre- 
sponding blnckin -s tlio liigiiw’aynian said hnvo committnd 
the crimo for Avhicdi another sullhicd. \VV have said the 
fiupposod innocent man, heiMUb»‘, ;*a has lalelv been pidiited out 
by an ingenious critic, there .‘‘ecins to b<‘ (•ou^id(‘i‘jl)!e doubt 
whether after all it was not Lc’surques who was c«>ucerne<l in ihc 
robbery for wdiich ho was eXLM‘uli*tl, And llm Mine critic lias 
called attention to the fact that la’sui'pies, fur irom L'ing the 
angel that he is ropresentod to be in his doiui’shc relations, avis a 
Sk^MAvhosi* pnvi^t, 3 ^c]^n racier did not at all bear being jiried into. 

•<- pndes-sinmil roblier, 

while LeFun[(U‘ri, it’ he aaus a robber avhs only an aniab-ur, lie 

can scarcely tnive been tin* ulii.r lii-nd 'wlin'h the playwrights liave 
made of him. Of coui’Sii’ the object id' tin* Htag<'- not, or ought 
not to be, t(» givo an absolutely oxiu t piclnre nfne.l lih* ; and wo 
only point to liieso facts b»*e:uisi5 the toalrui o«’ //.* (\>nrnt‘r do 
Lyon mudo a bliiuder in giving loo nnich of tie* *» tiro plamour to 
ihu facts Avlueh supplied thoni with tli'ur play, i • dm ••II't! alter 
cU'ec.l tJiey deleabsl their own <>bj(U'l, ju*^! a.'i, lo 'an llmiknig, Mr. 
Irving bus ^oln^'^v!lu’ :'p>n!‘ Ii'. p. i 'oi'inuneeiii lhe['iay b\ loo iuium 
anxiety to n valve it hUiking. 

The original livneli play wliicli that now performed 

at tlio Iacimuu isM.;i»e’. \,. , Lit'//'ur fif> Lyon, .nil 

was produced id the Ibnlij ii i'.iiii in dStix li w.m adapted 
for the Lngh'-ji f-'a.LM^ by ^Ir. (diaries Iv’esde, n.abr the 
ttfllounding title of VV/e i".j ./ /Ve f*/’ and pvodneo.l hy Air. 

Oharlcs Jveaii al t’'e 1‘iiiiee s's Iheatro in London in lSs.]. 
That a writer of Air. t.dj.ii'h’^dv’eaih’ alnlity and knowledgo should 
have inado .s(» .'•Ir.inLe' .sli}) was inudo in I ho title* of the 
adapdilion is snipi'isin'.., “ I lie Courier of liVoiii^ ” is juc* oxaclly 
such a tmusiatioa of “ fvO (dourrier do Lvon 'as “laj Pnslillou 
do Calais” would be of “ 'I’lio Calais Mail.” Courn'or in this 
imstanco means ueiihcr more nor Ic'S than niad-coucli, us to 
whicb fact any one can mi! is Cy himstdf liy U'linence, if it 
is neetled, to l/iltr«‘. Hut iiulocti ihe emploMiient ot llv* word 
counter in tlii.-' tfiisc is ^o fn? pient in hr. iicli tluit it is dillicult to 
understnud how for many )ears actors and ainlieiices can have 
allowed it to be. suiip('..^cil liml tlic liLln of the play carries cveu a 
Bugge.-'tiun of tlie pixsence of tlio “ courier ’ <»r guard ol the mail, 
who, to jiidgo i'lom the Juiglidi title long in use, should lie a 
peravmftgo in the drama, and who really lias noLlnng to do with it 
except to come on tiio stage and bi3 killed. The oxact 1.raii.s!utioji 

This titlo was 


of “ Le Uoun'icr du liVou ” i.s ** The Lyons Mail.'* 
iirst given to the jday by Mr. AV. Chirk, wlio wrote a very 
clover version ot it lor the A. U. C. at Cauibiidgo; and in adopt- 
ing this title the imiruigeiuent of tho jjjceum Las done -well. It 
was however not .so well concoived to pcrpetualo the ongiiml 
blunder in bills whii*.h sluled that tho piny was lirst productjd in 
Ftu-ls under the titlo of •* The Courier of Jiyons.'* Tho same hills 
dwelt in moving terms upon tho imuietise power of the stage ok a 
moral agent, and supported this view by recording the wish of the 
Lesuviiues family that the real miuio of their tiiice'<tor sliould be 
used in the play, and their grntitudo to the play wrighU for so using 
it. Whether the name of Le»m'(iues ever has been used in the jday 
in Paris or not wo cannot siiy ; but it is quite certain tliul its use 
been forbidden for some lime past by tho censorship, and that 
it is not used now. The play in still occasionally performed in 
Paris ; but it is produced, not for tho sake of whoever 
undertakes the two purls of Lesiirques and Dubose, but 
for that, of M. Paulin Alcnier, who, out of tho part of 
Ohuppard, tlvo liorsedealer. has made a study somewhat analogous 
to tWt which JMr. l!iotliern made of Lord Dundreary. The 
character was originully a eubordmuteonc, but the actor, by means 
of fiO*we intjucnce which app'iiU to a cetlam kind of Paiisian 
'audience, lum imuio it the prumment feature ui the piece, in tho 
' Teproseutetiou at tho Lyceum this iscertninly not the c«e*> ; indeed, 
ymh two eX.coptions, th»vo is nothing that calls for prsise of any 
■‘‘iort excei^t ilr. IningB well-meaning, but not altogether happy, 
attempt to appl): his great and peculiar Uleot to a performance 
which is hardly worth so much trouble. 


Although Xc Cottrrifr de Lyon is a well-known plftj, it may aot be 
amiss, beforo attenupting miy detailed criticism of its perfon&aiiM, 
to give a brief skeU-h «)l its plot M. Joseph Losurques, of Paiis^ 
is a man popsessod of all virtues, and respected for that possesgion \ 
ho is moreover so wealthy that it is a aelight to him to^ help his 
father, who is sotoehfjw on inukoeper in difficulties at JUeursaint, 
by an aiumynious gift of money. Ti) bestow this he rides down 
to tho inn secretly, and di.siijq)cars wdth equal secresy. Within a 
fow minutes i»f bis dmppejirance airive-s Duboec, a robber cele- 
brat'xl for his prowcs.s, at the head of a bund bent on robbing the 
Ijyons Mail. The rewmblancc lielwesn Lesurqwes and Ditboso is, 
in the play, so extraordinary that old Lo,surques, shot for his un- 
timely intfjrfermjce by Dubose, conceiies tho bullet to have been 
diM'harged by his own sou, and is so lixed in his belief that all 
his .-on'.s p»is,-i.umto prL)te.>3taLioii.4 sliuko him not a whit in his con- 
viction. Tho rest of tlio pieeo i.s occupi^vl with the conlusion 
arising out of tlio .<tJ‘ango reyembl/ineo k’tweon the two men, 
whirh hnrrk's Lesurques to a dt ulh lluit lio only escupes by tho 
troaeherv of one of Dubosc’.n conn’tnhH. The piece has this capital 
fault, wliieli has been pointed out in another criticism — 
that it depends u[)ou a eonfusioii of which tho audienco is 
ni;ido awaro troiii the very beginning. tSetting this oyide, 
the. aim of the actor wlio plays tho two parts of Dubose 
and J.eyurques shoiil.l bo to indicate that tho two men ai*o 
indeed dill'ercut, but yet .so alike tli.il pi'oplo knowing both might 
readily eonfomid them oven when lifoaiid death depended on their 
aer'iraey. Air. Irvijig has gone (oi) far iu his desire to sJiow tho 
dilferont n.'Anrei of IIjo two men, and has neglected too mueh liio 
]ilo‘iii‘.-^s vvhiidi is roquisito for si ago purposes. Ilia Lewirqiies i.'i 
a m;in of spare biiilil, wlioso courtesy and gcntlo char.-icter aiw, if 
any thing, too plainly marked in his whole speech and conduct. 
Hh Dubo.-rc i.5 a burly ruff'iaii of an Knglish nitiior than u Trench 
ty}io, whoso lioarsi*, soddLii voice ami rcjpiilsivo featiire.s are vepre- 
L-riil.'d with a n alily so great, and are so absolutely diiiereiil Irom 
.iiiAllnng belonging to lie&nvques, lliat tho conliisioii he! ween the 
l\\o iiu ‘11 boeoiiies as ineonceisablo lu the sjK'Ctators of the pl.iy its 
it wa.s to 1 lie judges of the aetnal trial. It is utterly iui possible 
liiat llie fatlu.r ol lj.*.>nrqnr!.M <.*cuild have lalven tbe red-iio.^eU scoun- 
drel with dowii-ih'a.w n Jnoutb, hi'avy jjnv, biMnd shoulde r-*, and 
Mlliinon.s voice, A\lio slioot.s liini, for his own son, mild alike in 
Avoids ami gCituii's, even though hi* imagined him to bn ma.s- 
queradin;r to conee.il his purp«i.so. iMr. Irving's rendering of tliu 
I wo charaeier.s and his alternate ai^uniption o I taiu and the other 
a feat of u»id(nibU‘.d skill; but it is boHi moro and less than 
ilic play tleinnnds. Tor the rest, iLo actor .'‘ecniod to iia 
filrauj’eiy to mi=.s the force of certain patludic pasaages in tho part 
t)l' li*’Mii([ues, w'hilo ho Jioedle3.sly e.vaggonited oilier passage-* in 
that of Dnbo-sC. To ^cf! an injjived yvonum sUbbal by a :nlll>in 
can never be it pkuisint sight evtui on tlio stage; nud it 
would be well to shorten liio struggle which ends in this 
slabbi. g between Dubo>o and Jeanne. in tbe act 

Mr. li’Mug represents Dnbosc, wlio Ireru a window iu a c.abaret 
is walehing for tlio execution of J^‘Siirqued, as drunk. This may 
secin strange when one remomh'.n's that Jluboee makes inmsoif 
known to his nhSocUi1c.s by drinking a bottle of brand}^ at a sitting. 
'I’he lioLtlo in tho Lyceum ropresentation is but pcKirly lepresented ; 
but that is nothing, nor is it perhaps much lhal AIi\ Irving should 
choose to make the villain drunk in tho last scene. Jlut wo 
cjiimoL think that a trick by which in this sceno Mr. Irving goina 
mm-}) uppliiuso is eitlier happily conceived or executed. The 
aelor, in tho climax of his triumph .and drunkenness, drugs him- 
self wnth hid hack turned lo the audienco to a window at the bock 
of tho stiige, whence ho looks for the fatal tumbril ; and then, lying 
llul i)n lus fetomach, he kicks up his heels with delight. The 
action reminds one in’osistibly of eomo lines which used to be sung 
in a burlesque by Mr. Uobaon: — “(Ud Joo a-kicking up ahind 
aiul afore, And Columbine ii-kickiiig up ahind old Joe.’ AVe 
have said that tho rest of the pcrtormui^ is not particularly 
pood. Mr. AI end’s peifornmnco of old Lesurquo.s is, however, 
ch.irg<*d with feeling and dignity: nud Miss Isabel Datoman’a 
rendering of Jeanne wants nothing but better couimaiid of 
gesture to make it a perfornmnee worthy of much praise. Couiriol 
is a part which should be well played — a highwayman who 
IS at the sauio time a dandy. Fi'om the performanoe at the 
Lyceum it is quite possible to believe that Oourriol was a 
highwa^mau, but it is ubsiuxl lo iiungine that he could be received 
iu any pvivalo house, even in tho days of the Directory. The 
management, by the way, might have done weE to bring the oos- 
lumos into fur moro strict accordance with the date of the piny ; 
and at the same time it may be observed that, as tho price ot the 
stalls lias been for some time raised, a proportionate deerease in 
tbe oll'ensivo and, iu the event of a panic, dangerous, nairowjisss 
between ihe rows might have been made with ^vantage. 

L Anti Fntz, which has been played by M. FebvreandaFivMWjh 
company at tho Gaiety, wo criticized while it was being performed 
under more favourable conditions at the Theatre Francois, With 
the exception of Al. Febvro’s part, tho only part well mied toe 
was that of Suzcl, played by Mile. Lody, who, though far from 
equal to Mile, lie ichuui berg, has much merit. The performances 
ot riheridan Knowles’s Love jphaee at the Hay market have given 
Mr. Chippendale an occasion for eschibiting his eocoellexit style in a 
suitable part ; and have added to other proofo which Mr. Harold 
Kyrle has given of hie talent and industry. To the oomporalively 
small part of Tmevrorth Mr. J((iyrl6^ by to good diotion and 
gesture, gave an importance whichkone might not think it eapahle 
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of aesuniingf. Mrs. dhippendale was amuainfi;^ as Widow Green. Miss 
Amy Sedgt^ pbyed CoMtaaoe, and was appallingly lively in 
the scene firom. which liody Gay SpankerVi speech in praise of 
hunting in Zotidon A^uraneB woiild seem to be taken. 


THE DERBY. 

" rilWO events occuTred during the Second Spring Meeting at 
JL Newmarket to bieak the monotony of one of the quietest 
weeks of the season. The ill-advised alteration of racing law 
which reduced the minimum weight in liandicaps from J at. 7 llvj. 
to 4 St, 7 lbs, was repcjaled by a decisive vote of the Jodcey Club ; 
and a now candidate for Derby lionours was diticoverod in Altyro, 
a small, but uiusctilar and compactly framed, son of the fuuious 
Blair Athol. The meeting of the .Jockey Olub waa well and 
indiientially attended ; and tJiough the authors of the new rule 
and their nine supporters stuck to their opinions, despite the storm 
of opposition they had excited on all sith^s, twenly-ouo iwlvereo 
votes eBoctually settled the falc of the obnoxious law, which had 
happily not lasted long enough to bo put into feurce. As a general 
rule, tnese sudden ebangt^s oif mind on the part of a logishitive 
body are much to be deprecated. A rarlrameut which jJuKSed 
laws one Session and repealed llieiu tlio next w^ould soon cease to 
command respect; and it is an accepted prmoif)lc that, when once 
ft moasiire has been fairly disciLssed iiud has riMunved the sanction 
of the Legislature, a fair liial sljould bo given to it. The samo 
rule holds good, or ought to hold good, as regards the I‘iirliainc*iit 
of the Turf, which, in its small way, watches over the interests of 
racing and com mauds the coulidcnce of ra(;iug men. It would be 
int(dorftblo if laws were to Ixi perpetually made, unmade, and 
remade, just according to the caprice of the mouieut or tho acci- 
donlal prestinco or absence of membeis of a particular way of 
thinking. Neither tho racing nor any oLluu* oonmiumty would long 
.submit to a tribunal which tlid nut know its own mind for two 
Nvoeka together. In the ])reaeiit instance, however, the emergency 
WHsao pisissing and the griovancoso llagrant, that the roiil strength 
of thcilockoy (Jlub,iij numbers as well as in iiiltuonce, was justitied 
in asserting itself. Besides, it was the prouioteTa of tUt» objrtction- 
iible innovation who were the lirat to break through tht5 wholesome 
rule to which avo have referred. Tho new code of Jtiw3ingLaw', on 
which a carefully selected Committee had bctni cugaired for many 
months, and which had received the deliberate sanction of the 
ontiro Jockey Chub, had actually been in force only a few weeks 
when an attack was made on ono of its mutt vital enuctmonls 
and a chance victory snntehed. In securing ilie prompt reversal 
of this rash and ill-judged proceeding, the majority of the .TocJfcy 
(hub have simply deohiied to upset tlu> w’ork of their Oommitieo 
before its merits have betui fairly tried. In this they would have 
been fully justified, <‘V€n if tho recent change had been of tho most 
harmless character; but its manifest tendency to revive one of the 
worst abuses of racing furnished an additional argument in favour 
oi the prompt action they liave talien. 

The R})t>ehrauce of A I tyro in the front rank of the Derby 
favourites was quite iiiiluokod for ; and in the present dearth of 
iirst-class Lnglish horses, the discovery of anything good enough 
to be a rival to the all-conquering foreigners was decidedly 
welcome. Aa a two-year-old Altyro did nollting deserving 
consideration, lie ran twice, and on both occasions failed to get 
anyw^here near the front. Juio little was thought of him after 
tbcfcO inglorious perforuuinces, that hia owner had almost resolved 
to turn him out of training. The intention, however, wma not 
carried into effect; and, another chance being given to Altyr»', he 
availed himself of it to retrieve his chatiicter. At the" recent 
Second Spring Meeting at Newmarket he won all bis engagements 
in brilliant style ; tho lirat over the Ditch mile, the second over 
the Oesorewitch course, and the third over the Kowley mile, the 
judgo’s verdicts being eight lengths, fifteen lengths, and six 
leu^s respectively. The horse, in fact, won his throe races with- 
out being extended, and it was this rather than the quality of hi.s 
aniagonists— tho best of whom were ^ Zeo, First ypring, and 
riai saute — that created so general an impression in his favour. 
It is not every day that a horse comes out who can both go last 
and stay, and it was not Altyro’s fault that his victories were 
gained in moderate company. He won all his races with con- 
summate ease, and no horse could do more. A more reasonable 
objection to Aiiyre was his diminutive si/.o, and it was cousiderod 
that when it came to racing, horses like Chamant and Pellegrino 
would be sure to outstride him. For all that, and especially as 
the held for the Derby promised to be neither very lai-M nor of 
very exceptional merit, Altyre’s chance of obtaining a place was 
helA in high estunatiou^ and be was deservedly supported with 
gmt spirit for the inferior honours of the great Kpsom race. In 
other respects nothing happened at home during the Second Spring 
week to throw li^t on the Derby, while abroad the defeat of 
Fontainebleau by Jongleur showed that Chamant would be rid 
of one of his most formidable anta^uiats. M. Lupin’s horse dis- 
posed of Veraenll so eosilv in tho French Two Thousand that, if 
all hod gone well and he had taken a part in the j^Ush Derby, 
he must have stood a fkir ohaooe against Chamant; but, 
unfortimatriy, he went amiss, asn^ was coughing badly when 
bis owner sphitodlv, but hot mdei^y, brought 1^ out 
to ran against Jo^Mr. Stiaehino Aso showed such indiffermst 
form ia^ Two Tboutand that theiecottki be Utile hope for him 
at Spsom; sod tfaimtbelboMigii. dirision^ which ihteatM^ to be 


exceptionally ationg this year, dwindled down at last to Oho^t 
ftkme, who, biowever,, wns a bosl in luiu»i)lf. From the day of 
thft Two Thousand almost up to tho wo of tho Derby tho posifioii 
of Chamant grew stronger and stronger, and tho conviction was 
conlirmed that none of the horses that hnished behind him at 
Newmarket bad a chance of re versing positions at Epsom. Drawn 
Prince and Silvio might get places as they got tiiem before, or at 
any rate might occupy forwaid jx>ditioua*, but winning, in tho 
face of (^hainant’s great public pcrforraanccs, seemed out of tho 
question. Tho danger to the Fn'nch horse, if danger there was, 

’ must bo looked for outside the Two ITioiiaand field. Plunger 
I would havo had adherculs had it not been so evident that alt had 
I not gone well with liim diiiing the winter; and both Pellegrino 
i and Rob Uov had hosts of friends. The former should have im- 
i proved considerably since hist year 1o bo on equal terms with 
(^hauijint, wIm in the Middle Park Plate gave him 6 lb;5, and a 
I head beating ; and the*, inglorious display a month ago of liis stable 
I companion aMorior caused his preteusioiiB to ho regarded with 
some suspicion. Still I lie Derby is an uncertain race, and Tatten- 
hain (hmiHr is ol'lcn latal to tho In’st horse, and so Pellegrino 
maim .'lined his po.^ition pretty well. Kob Koy won his two on- 
gagenients as a two-vcar-old with gmat enso, and of his speed 
there could be no doutt. The question was, could he stay as well 
ns go fnat ? and a f.Avnuvabin answer to that had been taken on 
credit. He declined hia rich autumn cDgagcments Inst year — an 
ovent 80 r.aro in thoj^o merceunry days as to b« to a certain extent 
fluspicioim; but, on the otlier hand, ho enjoyed tho most im- 

f dicit coMlitlciico of hir« owner njul trainer, who fully l^dicved 
lini to be t)ie best li'')r.‘<e of liis year. As for the remainder 
of tho urnb ihlc starters, sucli ns (Iroy Frinr, 1’ouchet, and JagelloD, 
their chuuces were hardly lliought dr.^rn'ing of serious considet- 
ftiion. 

• A t tin) beginning of the present week, therefore, everything looked 

• well for tho adherents to public form. Vernouirs close mcC with 
Joiifileur for tho French Derby could not fail to be gratifying to 
Il *‘ friends of Ohamant ; for .longlour has never been beaten, and 
has won all his races in good cuiupany. 'J’he very next day, how- 
ever, there wan a terrible revolution m tlus sUito of affairs. Tho 
rumour spread that rii.'uuant bad mot with sonio accident; aud 
HU accident thTO(* days beforo the I^erby c.an h.s.rdly fail to he an 
ineparublo disaster. The horse at oiico retired from the proud 
j.osition he li.id ho long held as lirat favourite, and for a time 
there .seemed a dnobt whether ho would appear at F-p.som «it all. 
JSubsequeutly there vvjis a reficliou ; but that sorncthiug had bap- 
there was no doubt. It was no idle cantmi about an 
aeeideul, and the arrival of (Jliamant at Epsom failed to revive 
tho Availing coulidcnc«‘ of his friends. At the very same moment 
caiuv tlio news iliat Pellegrino was PcratclK^d ; and thus the first, 

; second, and third in tlio \ljddle Park Plate, repro&enting the best 
form of tho ye.ar, Aveio AirUinlly lors de comfmt for tho Doriiy. 
Such a succt^j^ion of .-icciilents in tho foremo.st rallies of tho iGrce- 
year-olds ha.s rarely it ever i>courrcd; but fate, which has dealt ao 
unkindly Avith (.Ti.'iuiant, Pellegrino, Plunger, and Fontainebleau, 
Avas more merciful Silvio, Touchet, Brown Prince, and othera 
I of the secojid-i'Uiss divisi-'U. ITiey came to tho post tit and vrell 
enough, and to them and .-such as them the Derby W'fts left, 

Tho throng Avas its great ns ever iu llio Paddock, and of couifio 
Cliamant, who avos ono of the early arrivals, was the groat object 
of curiosity. Though looking in splendid condition, the hob of 
Mortemer was obvi»)U8ly lame ; ami, indeed, those about him made 
no secret of .tho lact, and it was probably more to satiefy the 
public than from any belief in his capability to win that 
he Aviia brought to Epsom. His lameness avos still mooro 
apparent when he cantered ; and, after olio wing tho public to see 
what was really the matter with him, it would havo been only 
fair to a gallant horse to havo s^^cd him an unavoidable defeat. 
Altyreaiid Silvio wtTo both liked, and tho latter was considered 
w'cll suited to the course ; wliile the al)Sonco of Rob Roy irom the 
Paddock was generally regrettod. Brown Prince looked clumsy 
! aud deficient iu quality, and Plung^, though dexterously patched 
' up for the occohiou, was s.adly dciicient in muscle, and his trainer 
: hud evidently lieen ali'nid to give him real hard work. In the 
iireliniinaiy canter Rob Roy and Allyre attracted most atlontion, 
both going frodv and well/ while ObauianI; went very Slitity, and 
as if ill pain. Though the field mmibered seventeen, n moro com- 
luonpluco lot bds soidom been seen, moro than half of them hoing 
, Imrdly up to average handicap form. Happily, they gave no 
trouble at tho post, and were despatched at the very first atteoini. 
j Tlio running was made by an extreme outsider, Gloa Arthur, wiio 
wont away with a good lead, maintained it to within tii'ty yards 
of tho judge's chair, and only succumbed at last, after a wall- 
fougbt and woU-riddon Iroisfa, by half a length. In a Derby of 
fueuiocrities it was tilting that an unknown and nncarod-lor out- 
sider should well nigh suAtch UAvay the pilze. For tho last ijuarter 
of a mile there was a good race betAveon Rob Roy, Silvio, and 
Glen 4^btir, and Lord Falmouth s horse, running with great 
gHUtenoss, just got tho best of the struggle ; and, considering tl^t 
Glen Arthur had made tho wholo of the rumiing, it was creditaMe 
to him to make so good a fight at the finish, l^b Roy made up 
a i^oat deal of lost ground in the last two hundred yards, 
and was rapidly gaining on the leaden at every stride. It is .said 
that he experienced some disappointment at. Tattcoham Corner, 
whore every year some of the Det^y field have their hopes extin* 
, guished, and tliat ho was nearly knocked down by Tbandenitoi|e« 
Certainly the gigantic son Thunderbolt avos rolling aWnt 
from distress more than a quarter of a mile from homo, and iji la 
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easy to understand that there was great anxiety to avoid coming theory j and when wo got into the domaii^of pure theory, the 
into collision with him, Kased at this critical point, Kob Koy wilder a theory is, the more exciting and successful it appears, 
lost an advantage which he was never able to recover j though in Lord Itohert Montagu has done all that could he done by an utter 
any case he would probably have had to bo content with second incohereuce of thought, un unrestrained liberty of assumption, and 
honom^s. As it was, he just succeeded in getting the place for a maundering style, to give a theoretical work all the attractions 
which he had been so heavily supported, though only by a head that can delight and content its readers. 

from Rhidonroch, a horse of plating form, forward \>oaition It is impossible that Mr. Frccnian Bhoiild write on any historical 
in the Derby ancaks volumes for the inferior quality of the lieid. nuhject withorit teacliing much and enforcing much. In telling 
Altyie was dlth and Drown Prince .•‘ixth, while Cliaiuant, who had ih^ story of the Ottonuin Power in Kurope, he not only gives a 
run os well hh a horse lame all lound could he expected to do, lol- 1 slnliirg and clear narrative, dwelling on what is really important 
way behind. ! and omitting what is subsidiaiy and hard to remember, hut bo 

The Victory of JSilvio was well received, and Loid Falmouth i ebtahli^hes tin; principles of a train of reasoning, and lays firm 
must bo considered fortiinalo in having won two l^crhicH with fgundiitiorjs for many of his conclusions. He answers with more 
s©cond*cIas8 hoi'ses. Had Clinmant. and Fontiiiucblcau kept w'cll, precision than any preceding writer the two elementary questions 
or had Jongleur been entered for the race, the Ihigli^li horses on the right solution of which all proper treatment of Furopcnii 
would most assuredly have played ouly ti secondary pari m the Turkey depends. These qucaliona nre : — \V by does European Turkey 
Derby. Kob Itoy, it is clear, lina been over-estimated, for he differ entirely from all other parts of Europe P and in whftt senso 
was thought good enough to boat lirsl-dass form, jet in the are the tdirisri.'uii in Turkey to b<3 c.alled better than their presoiif. 
event ho could not vanquish a lior?o to whom, in the Two inas'lers P The answer to the first question is, that European 
Thousand, Ohamant gave a stone beating. Too much also, ns Tiukcy is the only part of Europe where the conquering race has 
is often the case, was inadu of Altyro s hfindienp performances ; always remained entirely .separated from the conquered ; and that 
and Brown Prince, as might have been anticipated from his .appear- tin* ctjnquering race had this peculiarity, that it was endowed with 
ance, found the iins and downs of I’lpsom a very different thing a total incapacity for imbibing those ideas of government which in 
Irom the fiat at Kewnuuket. Touchet, also, who in the early the rest of Europe are culled good and just. Partly through the adop- 
spring was thought goc3d enough to win in any company, proved lion of Mahometaniam, and partly thro ugh the retention of the habits, 
himself a horse of very ordinary stamp ; but tfio forward posil ion customs, and traditions of a predatory horde, the Turkish ruler 
held by Glen Arthur suggests ifio qiii .iUon win* v.ould llid.'dgo j hns k-fti, and i.*? to thi.s day, divided from his Christian subjects by 
have linished hud he also not t'hart'd the fate of Chainant and a deep ami impassable gulf. 11 is Christian subject is better tbau 
l*ellegrino, and fallen lame a lew days before the Ikuhv. On paper, Jio is m this sense. 11 is faults may be ns numerous as the groins 
iJidalgo, who is far siijK'rior to his stablo coiiipaiiiojj (ileii Avtluir, of dust in a beam of light, but, because ho is Christian, he is 
ought to have beaten JSilvio ; yet ho, too, is one of those big hordes i .arecsHible to tlio-o influences which has made Europe what it is. 
who stddom manage to get down the hill at l-'p.^om and round [ (diristianity does not make him good, but it mak('S it possible that 
Tattenhara Corner. There will l>o Btuao natural rejoicing that the ho . •should 1x3 better. It is one of the favourite positions of Mr. Free- 
Derby of 1877 Las fallcu to an English horse ; but there is certainly man, on which he has Uam dwelling for a quarter of a century, 
little U> boost of in the victory. Fortune was against the French that when we speak of ChrUtianiiy wo really mean a body of 
horaea this year, and favoured the very inferior repre.sejitatives of religious doctrine plus the civilization of the ancient world. This 
wing slight.' + 3 ilyio has won the Derby; but we may civilization passed from Greece to Home, ami from Kome to 
expect to Derby running reversed before the end of the modern Tluropo. Christianity assimilated it, and Mahometanism 

season, and Lord Falmouth's horse deposed from the high rejected it. Where Mahometanism was the conquering power and 

tion he now occupies. IVrhaps the unexpected triumph of Chrialianil y tho conquered, the Mahometan, with few exceptioiiM, 
JCngland in the great threc-year-old race of the scjuson will allay and the ^lahometan Turk with no exceptions, Kept down with a 
some of the feelings of jealousy that have been exciteil against relentless hand the germs of a civilization which seems something 
foreigu-hred horses on account of their too fieoneut successes (>n not only alien hut aecursed. In tho decadence of the Turkish 
English racecourses. power this tyranny Las assumed the worst posBihle form It could 

pre.sorit — the tyranny of a clique of ignorant, merciless adventurers, 

— r.-_:r =: , ruling all the provinces from the palace of the SulUin. Tho rule 

of the Turlt is tlms worse in its decay tlian it was in its days of 
strength and prosperity. This is the main thetis that Mr. Fjve- 

* man has .vet hinittelf to prove, and if any one does not con- 

""" aider it proved, Mr. Freeman is ready to launch tho wc»rst kind 

liOOKiS ONr TUKKEV.^ of Listoncal thundorbolla on his head. To the imiaa of Englhjh- 


rplIE supply of books about Turkey apd the Turks continues in 
X full flow, and, as a rule, it must be said, to the credit of the 
writers, that each in his or her special way has some peculiar 
claim to write. Mr. Kreeman, for example, who knows lus 
much history ns the huuinu mind is capable if knowing, 
writes gf the Turks with tliat paramount cl.iirri on the 
reader’s attention which is given by an exhaustive knowledge of 
facts, wide bases of comparieoii and reflection, a praclined 
style, and irrepi-essible enthusiasm. Miss Muir-Mackeuzie and 
Miss Irby are well known as ladies who have not only tmsellcd 
In the {Slavonic provinces of Turkey, but have lived and worked 
in them, who have given their strength and their lives in tho 
CAUse of the poor and tho oppressed, and who could speale above 
all of llfisnia with accurate and intimate personal knowle<lgc. Mr. 
Solushury is a very young gentleman who served for two months 
in the b'ervian army, and who to tho charms of an infantine 
style adds tho advantage of vivid reminiscences of personal 
adventure. Then, on the other hand, while all these writers come 
before tho public ou the ground of knowledge, and base what they 
have to siiy on facts, and ask only to ho heard so far ns they arc 
giving a true account of hietoricul events, there is, it must he 
remembered, a largo .section of the public which does not care in 
the slightest degree for facta about Turkey, but views the wh- lw 
Jinstern question iu tho light of a favourite theory. An adequate 
provision for their wants has been made by Lord Kolxjrt 
Alontagu, who has reprinted copious extracts from the Blue- 
books, using 'whole lines of iUilics at discretion, iiigmiously 
printing, when he pleases, England for Turkey and Ireland for 
nulgaria, freely in1er»per.sing quotations from Jeremiah and 
llaliiikkulf, and ultimately arriving at tho conclusion that the 
groat tiling for Europe is to have a general federation of States, 
with the Pope as sole and universal chief, lie admits that 
J iOrd Derby is not at all the sort of person who can be trusted 
to work out this theory in practice. But that does not spoil the 
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i men, however, as they are at the moment when this volume 
! appears, this thesis may bo considered a.s proved. Mr. Fimmmn 
only giv<‘s a finishing tiip to a nail wliicli was already driven well 
homo. England has resolved that it will have nothing more to do 
with the Turk as an ally and a friend. 

But when we look into the details of Mr. Freeiiiaus book wo 
find that it i.s possible for historians to be a little unjust, and not u 
little despotic. Mr. Freeman turns his imparalleled knowltxlgo of 
history into an engine of tyranny. He is a dictatorial writ^jr ; he 
feels pasJ-ionately and be writes passionately. To his historical 
ji.jjid all persoxs of all centuries are alive. He hates a disad Turk 
as much as ordinary men hate a Ihing cockroach. He tramples 
the creature under his awful heel, aud then surveys with a line 
frenzy the quiverinjj remains of his victim. The dead, however, 
camiot feel, and to Turks of tho sixteenth century it cannot make 
much diflerence w'h ether Mr. Freeman abuses them or not. But 
living men do not like being treated like cockroaches, aud Mr. 
Freeman line a peculiar way of stamping on th(Mu historically 
which is very trying. He can always dig up some very bad person 
out of hifctoi-y, and say he is exactly like tho person ho is abusing. 
This is a very unfair use of history. We read, for example, of 
j Hobart Fashii, whom Mr. Freomau bitterly detests, that tho 
shame of Robert of 8t. Albans has its like in the shame of Hobart.” 
I This is exasperating. There may be possibly ten people in England 
besides Mr. Freeman who have hoard of Robert of St. Aloans ; 
' but the vast majority of readers w^mld hoar the name for tho first 
time, and would suppose that it was only Ihoir ignorance that pre- 
vented their appreciating a close historical parallel which con- 
demned Admiral Hobart to clear and merited infamy. Fortunately 
Mr. Freeman condescends to explain to tho ignorant who this 
Robert was ; and it appeal's that llAert was ‘ ‘ a knight of the Temple 
who betrayed his order, hia country, and his faith, who took service 
under Saliuliii, and mocked the last agonies of the Christians when 
Jerusalem was taken.” It is sheer iiistorical tyranny to ^y that 
tho shame of Hobart is like tho shame of Robert. Excepting that 
both li.vo served under a Mahometan prince, there is not the 
slightest point of resemblance between tnem. Admiral Hobart 
has not betrayed bis order, for he had none to betray ; nor bis 
countiy, for ne received the thanks of hia Government ; nor his 
faith, for he remains a Christian, and ho has never mocked the last 
agonies of any one. There is^ indeed, fur too much of this hoot- 
heol and cockroach style throughout Mr. Freeman’s volume. Lord 
Derby is one of tlio victims. Herod, the murderer of John the 
Baptist, is selected as his historical poralleL The precise point of 
the parmlel appears to be that, just as Herod considered himstH 
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bound by his oath toi let the dai^hter of llerodias have the 
Baptist s" bead, so Lord Derby considered himself bound by tho 
Treaty of Paris not to let English mcn-of-wur carry oil* Cretan 
insurants. There is no limit to invective of this kind. Every ono 
of whom tho historian disapproves can be said to be like some 
known or unknown bad person in history. This ia a painful abuse 
of historical knowledge. Statesmen have to do witli a 
particular existing act of facts, and not with some other set 
of facts in a remote age of history which were in some r» “pocts 
rather like them. To treat tho two sots of facts ns identic.il is 
dangerous to a nation and unfair to individuals, and this is an 
error into which Mr. Freeman appears to us to be not unfrequently 
fulling. 

The jvork of Mies Muir-Mnekenzie and ]Mias Tvby is for tho 
most part a reproduction of the volumes published by them 
time ego, in which they described their travels ia the North- 
West of European Turkey. But Mies Irby has prolaced this 
new edition with three new chapters on Bosnia. Sho was in 
Bosnia in 1865, at the time of the outbreak of the insurrection, and 
she ha.s continued there since then her work of charity. Sfic and 
her friend had eslublishecl a girls* school at yerujevo, and her 
primary object was to visit this establishment. But tho com- 
menconicnt of troubles decided her to romovo her f*chc»lar3 to a 
place of safety, and, not without ditliculty, they were tracspr»rted 
to Austria, (hi the hideous tale of wrong and niiteiy rcve«tled in 
Miss Irby’s pages, tho frightful daily and Imurly cruelty of tho 
Turks and of the Mussulman Serbs tow'ards tho unhappy creatures 
who lay at their mercy, Mr. Gladstone dsNolls in his preface, 
and he is fully entitled "to dwell, lie desires, above all things, 
that Turkish rule in Bosnia should bo done away wiili,.'ind there is 
no meaning in such words as humanity, mercy, justioe, and pity, 
if his wish is not shjired by all who live in comfort and peace- under 
tho fehoUer of a happy and free country. It is m<*«t useful that the 
history of Bosnia should be knowu in England, and that English- 
men shoidd really understand what it was that made the Bosnians 
revolt, and impelled 200,000 peraoii.s to cross the Save and livo on 
a daily penny a head in the territory of Austria. Miss Irby writes 
very soberly and with an anxious desiro not to <‘Xfiggerate or make 
up a sensational picture. She only relates what she has seen, or 
what has been atatod to berby pcr‘4ona whom she hnskiiownTK‘r.s<ni- 
ally and on whose good faith she can reJv. Ibit. il is one tiling to 
pity the Bosnians, and another thing to say what is to be done for 
them. Near the Black Mountain the insurrection has a sort of 
chance, aa the insurgents are^jirotccted by the ditliculties of the 
country, and yet arc able to find spots among the hills whcr« they 
can gr<iw crons sulFicicnt to keep them alive. Elsewhere ilio in- 
eurrection only took the form of a flight. Tho Turks and Ihe 
Mussulman residents laid waste the Christian villages, and tho 
only question was whether the inhabitants could got away into 
Austrian territory. Unless .A.ustria virtually a nuoxea Bosnia, tbci*C‘ 
is only ono prospect before the orthodox Bosnians, and that Is to die 
out of Bosnia altogether. That Austria docs not wi.«>h to rtiin<»x 
Bosnia is certain. The political disadvantage.^ to h(T of annexation 
are immense, and site has done all she can to discourage the immi- 
gration of the Bosnians, short of absolutely forbidding it. Humanity 
prompts her to allow the fugitives to cross the 8avc, and then 
policy prompts her to bid them to livo ou a penny a day. It is 
extremely hard for Austria to know what to do ; for, terrible a.'^ are 
the fiuflerings of the Bosnians, it is in.iking a great demand on 
Austria ihiat, merely to redress misrule for which she is not in the 
slightest degree responsible, she should be called on to charge her- 
self with tho government of a ruffianly Mahometan population, and 
by an enlargement of her territory raise questions with her neigh- 
bours which she prudently seeks above all things to avoid 
raising. 

From the impassioned utterances of Mr. Freeman and the 
harrowing pictures of Miss Irby it is a relief to turn to tho narra- 
tive of Mr. Saiusbury, in tho sense that small thing.s please the 
mind fatigued with great things. Mr. Salusbuiy is, as he inforuis 
U3 in his preface, a young gentleman of twenty-one yeans of age, 
and wo learn from his title-page that he is a lieutenant in the 
First Jloyal Cheshire Light Infantry. IIo open.s hi.s .‘•tory by 
naively telling us that on Saturday, the 1 5th of August last, an 

idea entered his head ” that, having nothing particular to do, he 
might aa well go to Servia. The next day he liegan to put his 
plaii into execution by saying good-by to his fri^md.M, (uid by j 
making inquiries as to the best way of rc.acliing Vienna. Ou 1 
' Wednesday morning an anxiously expected letter was put undt*r ! 
bis door, and he felt able to start at once. He dreysed with a i 
rapidity which astonished his family, said good-by to his father, ! 
caught tho train, alighted at EuBtoii Station, and drove to his 
club. lie feels it right that tho public should know ' 
eveiy thing that he can possibly tell it, and from one end to the , 
other of his volume there is not an omission of which wc can com- | 
plain. A complete inventory is given of the contents of his , 
portmanteau, and bis literary stock in hand is carefully recorded 1 
as having consisted of a volume of Murray and ono noved. He 
landed at Rottor^n. where the river bank reminded him of Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea. When he got into the Dutch train he began by 
noting down the name of every station, and the exact time of 
arriw and departure ; but it occurred to him that, if he went on 
in this way, he would fill his notebook before ho even sew Servia; 
and 80 be stopped, .and merely records that the conversation of his 
Dutch fellow-travellers reminded him of the moukey-houwat the 
Zoological Gardens. At last he got to Bekrade, and after some 
complications with the authorities, he found a foreign l^on, or, 


rather, a legion with foreign officers, into which he was admitted. 
He formed from the outset but a poor opinion of the Servian 
soldiers, although the officers were very much to his taste. Of 
course, he too had to bo an officer, ** nt>t that,” in his frank W 
guago, he cared two straws whether he was a colonel or a sub- 
lieutenant in such a rabble,” but merely os a concession to the 
exigeucioa of the situation. Subsequently ho went to the camp at 
Deiigrad, and at List was appointed aide-de-camp to General 
Dochtouroff, who promised him that, if ho would accept the ap- 
pointment, he should go under lire, and as “his sole desire was to 
go into action,” ho closed with tho oiler. Early in Octobeje Mr. 
Saiusbury began bis new duties. And at last the wish so near 
t'l his heart was realized, and a shell burst only twenty yards from 
him. He wished to dismount and .secure a piece of this shell, 
which seemed to lieloiig especially to him, but his general was mure 
prudent, and made him ride on. In almost every*.j)age thonce- 
lorward we have warm tributes to tho gallantry of tho Kuasiau 
oflieers, and loud complaints of the cowardice of tho Servian 
s^oldiers. Going with hisgeiionil to theTimok valley, Mr, Saiusbury 
had the pleasure of taking part in a real engagement. The Servians 
on the 1 8th of October attacked the Turks, and the attack fail^. 
On the 20th Iho Turks .attacked, their attack succeeded, and the 
war wa.s at an end, and ^Ir. .Saiusbury returned home with a gold 
medal and tho gold cross of Takova — modest honours, but ail that 
Brince Milan had to give, and really deserved os any honours 
could be. With his usual punctiliousness of detail, Mr. Saiusbury 
notes down every incident of his homew^ard Journey, including o 
description of the papers he bought between London and Chester, 
the porters at the Ghester station, the cab that conveyed him to 
his iamily, and, lastly, the “ avalaucho of loving relatives who in 
tho assault they made upon me succeeded in putting 
a remarkably good hat.” It is this simplicity of narration, this 
Hijcumcy in trilling descriptions, the frankness with which all that 
the writer saw and felt and did is chronicled, that give a value to 
tho book. It is so evidently all real, and puts before us with 
reuiarkublo vividness the small daily history of a disastrous cam* 
paign. 

Of Ijord Robert Montagu’s book it is unnecessary to say much, 
for it lies altogether outside tho range of criticism. When ho 
wants facts he Bceks them in the compositions of Mr. TJrquhart ; 
when he wants argiunents ho seeks them in quotations from tho 
Vulgate. Hatred of liussia and contempt for Lord Derby appear 
to bo his most prominent feelings. But, ns bis haired for Russia 
ia almost exclusively theological, and his contempt for Lord Derby 
r(‘veals itself by interbpersing italics throuA extracts from 
Blue-books, there is nothing to bo gained from hi.3 volume except 
by those who share his theological passions, and think arguments 
from italicized quotaiions convincing. It is probable that very 
few ordinary Englishmen will read a line of what he has written, 
To some, however, it may be a matter of notf quite idle curiosity 
to know what are the views on the Eastern (jueslion of that 
Ultramontane world of which we hear so much and know so 
little ; and they may bo cbccrod in a wearisome task by finding 
coutinuolly recalled to their recollection that, after all, Lord 
J>erby did a good deal to keep the country clear from a policy in 
harmony with views opposed to all the sentiments, traditions, 
principle.% and intorefts of England. 


THOMAS DE (JUIXCMY.* 

T here are few modern wriU^ra wdione life, if adequately tohl, 
would promise to be of more interest than Do Quincey's. 
With the earlier part of that life all ivaders axe, of course, more 
or leas familiar througli tho Cow/twioas, Even in regard to 
that part of it we should he thankful for the evidence of an in- 
dependent witness ; fur wo cannot, without such evidence, assume 
that the facts wero not considerably distorted by tho dreamy 
imagination of the writer. During the later period, however, of a 
long life, De Quincey disuppeared to a great extent from society. 
He led a kind of anonymous and Bohemian existence, and wo 
hoar of him only at intervals through the incidental references of 
various persons with whom he came into accidental coutiicL. 
IJterary people were naturally anxious to catch sight of a man 
wlio, wbalover m.iy lie our estimate of his moritB, had certainly 
added to English liti.nilure some writings of unique excellence iii 
their own department. Here and there in eonleiuporary memoirs 
wo have accounts of his aj^peurance and habits which do more to 
stimulate than satisfy our curiosity. Brofeesor Masson, for 
example, is brought forward in these volumes to (e.^tify to hia 
impressions. He sny^ that nothing was easier than to get Do 
(ihuncoy to dinner, if you knew the way. Tho way was to sendli 
cab for him, with .*<ume one in it to collar him ana bring him by 
authority. It seems, however, that, easy os tho operation may 
huvo been, it was not often carried out. He was brought by a 
“ {itroDg^etermined man ” to a dinner at which Professor Masson 
saw him for the first time, and ho talked, as we axe told, admirably* 
But Professor Masson merely adds that he saw him “once 
or twice again,” and on the last occasion did not venture to 
address him. From such reports and a few others of a similar 
kind little is to ho gathered and the prominence given to them 
suggests the scantiness of the materials. - 
De Quincey, however, haa iprtunately fallen into the hands of a 
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'wto pnmweA tbo neccwsury qualification of a somowbat 
eeah Mr. Page, w ho is favourably known ns the 
lUithtiT of a I 4 f 0 Y>f Hawthorne) has done his best aave all avail- 
able koowled^o of bi« hero from llie rajiidlv giitUerinj^ iiilsla of 
obli^on. Ho hftfl boen aiippUed with mticfi iiil'orinatiou by the * 
auryivinff nYomhera of De (^.uineoy'a family. A. pood luany chanc- 
torlstic Iftttera, vaiioiis jjapera wliich throw upon *th »3 l«t**r 
period of the life, and tlje [XM’Soiml i>*ixjiiiiHconcc*sof Borae arouaiut- 
aocea in later years, enable him to put topoiher a tolemhlv cou- 
flocutlve and aalisfactory bingraphy. Tn the earli^'t p»‘n»/ii Mr. 
Pftg'e of course relies chiefly upon IV (^aiucev’s (tvvn writiup, .and 
a part of the first volumo ro.5is Bubstiinlinlly upon Iho mito- 
biographical writings. No one can hi3 ^ori'y to read tiLmln much of 
De Q,uiiicey^s own narrative ; but we are not very char Uu\v far 
Mr, j*ago is justified in saying that Jii^ hook wall s);ow how 
‘^cofreci awdNioiisciontions ” his hero "wns ‘‘ e\en in minor ih-tails. ’ 
We have some difficulty in diMcovering to wdiat extent ^lr. has 
reliml simplv upon IV (iiiiucey sown ftalemcnts, or wljer4‘, ihoy are 
corroboKiUMi by independont proof. A few irioro ri;feveMe«;^ would 
heve mad© this phiiriw, but nothing «d' iniporlaneo Lu ems to tarn 
upon it. W« are content to ussume that i lie aceoimt in tho ( on- 
f6mmn and autobioprajdiic pkeieln s was buhslantially forreel, and 
probably more correct Ilian might ljav<' been inlcnvd froin a. simple i 
reading" of tbo original. i 

The subsequent history of liis life nmy he brielly indiciit?^!. 
After leaving < Jxf«>r(l i.)i) < Juimx'y w a.^ ui l rac'led i o tlu‘ Lake.s, chiell v, 
it would set^m, by Hlh jnlmnaljon ilii' W ordsw -aii. in wJioje laiuily 
he resided for boino time. Jii jS(^) ho toolc a (oitago at (iia-jnuoe, 
ami thus bfcanio ono of tlie fixed bt.'iri. in ih.* L.iko consiellalion. 

greatest friend .s*-i*ins to hriAo been i*io!<wi>r W'ilHcn, to wiiom 
ho was attracted, .as is usually tho Luae. hy conlniBt O'- well 
M3 l»y certain nifinilies of cheraflei*. ^^'ol‘(lsworLh gradually 
cooled toward:! him, ii fact Avliich is lurdlv S4irjn-iMrig when we 
compare the tw'o men. Iroin 1804 lo i8[’ he liad been, jh lie 
tolls iin, a dilcttanto opium- oatm- , Imt at that peiiod he wies 
seduced into tho excesses which hno become hi''tnnc.il. llis 
inurriaeo to ibe danghler of a Wesiinoreland Hlate.-iuan fnllowed a 
temporaiy reform in 1816. Tlie maui.tgo to huvo been i\ 

hnppvone; and, indeed, it is ploasint to obBorvo that, w lutes er 
may have been Do (^uineiw’s weulsuc-! . lus dmne.^tic alle< limisi woio 
throughout pure imd vigorous. Mai riage, however, broui’lit new 
troubles of a pecuniary kind, and pinngod him into troubles from 
which he again souglit rt‘U(*f in opium, lie .I ’ahi reformt d, and 
in 1819 made the attempt lo edit a comiLry in '* paper, an eniploy- 
menl for which h« may bo said to have been ( x(^iaMl.elv unlH. An 
unlucky critic, froque-nllv deiKiunced by Mr. Pag^» ivbu'.e.!, 
amongst other things, for dcn>iT}g tliai Do (iuinecy Ci*uld 
liavu equallod JrJwiit’a assault upon Wood’s llafiponcc. Mr. 
Page, however, fain to coijji that his Jicro could iiever 
liAvo made a successful ncw.Mpaper editor — a proposifioii 
“which pceins to explain tho critic’s moaning, and which 
at any rate nobody i.s lilicly to diapuLe. In 18:1 JV (^lincey w’cnt 
to London in search of literary empln\nient, and at this piu'ind his 
pociiniary troubles seem to have culminated. Jlo was oec'iMonally 
in hiding from his creditors. The year 1821, however, .saw ilio 
ostahlishment of his fame as an nulhor, the first inbtalnnmt of tho 
Conft'SHiwis having appuurod in fVlober of that year. For smuo 
liiiiu uftciwjrds ho soems to have oscillated between the, L:ilv*^s 
and London, and in 1828 ho settled at JOdiuburgh. Though some 
ycar.s were prisi^ed after n Avandering and Bohemian fashion, Avilh 
Oticasioual excursions to Gla.sgoAV, I kliii burgh and II10 neighbouring 
village of Limswnda Avero liis main ImbiUit during the rest ot his 
life. Ifeavy domestic blows fell upon liiin not long attiT his migni- 
1 inn to Scotland. Jn 1833 lie lost his youngest sun ; in 1835 1 “^ 
eldest son, a lad of unusual promi?f’ ; and in 1837 hia Avife. After 
this last blow he again foil into opium excesses, though from 1844 
he comparativelv free from tin* bondage. Hia daughters under- 
took tbo charge of his pecuniary alfairs, and during the later years 
of his life he seems to havo sulferoil no anxiety upon that score. 
Tie died at tbo eud of 1859 in his seicnly-fifth year, 

Mr. Pago, us avo have said, is by no means free from tho oidi- 
nary disease of biographers, He taJ»es Do Quinccy at his own 
valuation as a philosophical Ihinker. Ho admires the humour 
wfaidi to many readers appeal’s so strained and wearisome, and, in 
short, aeos scarcoly any limits to th« literary merits of bis anther. 
Upon such matl^ra wo Iuiao not the space or dosirofor controv i'^y. 
Every ono must judge for lumaoif of J )© Quincey’s liUjfary meritb ; 
and, if Mr. Page's critical remarks ai'o uiiliJcely to havo much 
weight, tho ponisal of his book may at lea.st induce some readers to 
refnjsh their memory of tho original. But, whatever avo iriay Ihiiik 
of the writer, we wilHngly admit that the record of a rather aim- 
less and unsatisfactory life is calculated in some respnets to raise 
our estimate of the luaii. 

That He Quincey aahs in sorno sense a Bohemian is undeniable ; 
.but there are Bohemians and Bohemians. The word may be tuken 
to imply a complete disrcgai'd of tho duties which a man^ owes to 
Boolfjty, to his mmily, or to himself. In He Quiacey scase wo may 
say that it implies chioily a want of fix^d purpose and an utter in- 
capacity for the businees relations of life. No man could bo more 
ehihlldily holnlesa in all questiona of pounds, shilling^, and pence. 
H* was capabn of borrowing huUlft-crown from a friend when ho 
bad a fifty-pound note in bis pocket. The consciousness of his 
liaMUttes oppressed his spirits, and yet he could never nerve himself 
tovhave Ibis affidrs put in ordw, though, we are assured, it might 
have been easUy do^ His other hamts were equally amazing to 


tha methodic houBclcd«'ping mind. Ills books and pawis acounm* 
lated in chaotic innssea upon the floors of the rooms which he occn« 
pied, until no space was left for sitting or writing ; and an acci- 
deutal spark might have caused a fatal conflagration. lie knew, 
or supposed that ho lincw, Adhere to find wbat he wanted, and for- 
bade anj' attempts lo reduce the cliaos to order. AVhen crowded 
out by hi.s own aecuiuulatiuii.s, his only remedy was to desert tho 
room. It appepTB thui ho Avas paying at tbo same time for more than 
ono sot of lodgin'.' 3, which had thus bren occupied by accumulating 
niiuSHes of lilorurv lumber. He would take about with him bo.\cs 
full of piipors iufeDigiblu to hiiUBclf alone, leave thorn equally at 
an inn or a shop, and then luipelesdy forgot the locality of hia 
d<q)0.sit. It is, however, pleasant to know that be did not, amongst 
otlu r things, fniget to ]»iiy his hills. He judiciously brovwh’d 
agaiixsl such oblivion by trusting his money matters to Iiis wife, 
aud afterwards to his dangblers. His reeklesa genen^sity, indeed, 
must }ia\o iiKuL' llicir tusk sullieieutly dillicuU. Early in life ho 
gave 300/., nndolfeivd 500/., to (kdoridgeaa ft substantial testimony 
of ri‘..spcct. lie often puslmd cliarily in later years to the verge of 
sillinc«.3, and .seems lu havi? oinptitMi his pockets to beggars pretty 
much at random. Mr. Dago is of opinion that this virtue or 
woaknc.ss Avil] .srpuro onr forgiveries.s for tlie heaviest sin of com- 
inisaion w'ith wJiirli he i.s charged. Ho violated private coniidenco 
hy publishing ucconnls of (kiluridge and WordsAVovth. Tooxcuso 
him on the ground of [lovcrly cuused bv over-generosity does not 
appear lo us to be i x.uMly judicious. Tlio oxcuso virtually admits 
tb.it hi.s c.'irc]r.>,s niodo ot libs bad to some oxtimt injured tho 
(J<dicHtc KmsitivcTic. in ciich in.ittors which a gentleman ought to 
prcs«‘r\ f. 

More, howover, inny be paid ibr liim on another score. Boho- 
niiatiiam gcuLiMllv luAvers a man's .scn.so of family obligal ions. Do 
(^iiiucey fceems Ihroiigliout life to liuA'e >K-*eiui3 good a husband ftud 
fnlLcr UH Ids (‘ccciiliieltiew pcnuilted. He aaus Avarmly atlftchwl 
to hi.s cJiildron. l>iok iuiic!i pain.s in their education, and roniaintd 
on Iho moht jillceliMiuvlu teiiiis with them to the oud of Lis life. 
Onu of tln-ni, ^lis iVdrd Smith, has contributed some very iu- 
1 creating recollM’tionri. Tho sulf-iudulgont woaknoBs produced, or 
i/idi(‘:iiod, by In j opiuni-eatiiig did not dogeniM-ate into the Avorse 
fijmiH of fj( lik^liiK ss. He wart thoronglily amiable and courteous to 
the last; fond of chiMlreri, mul in many wiiva cliildliko in his taslus. 
Mr. Page rtceins unxuaip to jirove that he also took au enlightened 
interest in public nlfairs. TJio proofs arc not vory convincing. IIo 
read the papers carefully; ho Avas much exciled by the Indian 
Mutiny, A\ hi n hi.s daughfei' and her hu.^bllnd, (/oloiie) Baird Smith, 
Avero la the thick of it; aud he eiuA fully rtludied police-roporls 
and liio accounts of ndubrated murder cartes, as indeed might be 
vxjiectt'd from the author of the familiar essay ; but all this is 
luirdly indicative of profound interest in the business of tho AVorld. 
Do Quincey was uloiously uot ipiiilitied to be more than a dreamy 
spectator of tho active diama of life. Dreamers, doubtless, have 
their value, and tliero i.s no lack of noisy and intxnsivo actors; 
but, fur good or bad, l)e t^iincey Avaa one of the dreamers. Mr. 
Pftgo is anxioiLs to insist upon Ids sympathy' A\ith human sutfering, 
in order to repel the olairgo of simple emoureanism, and no one 
can deny that Dc (^)uincoy Avaa callable ot much deep and louder 
feeling. Tho Bt**ry of Anne in tlie Confvwons is, as mr. l*ftge sa}'©, 
a proof of his occ.'i.d(>n,il pathetic power. ]bit the limitatio«.s are 
equally obvious. Mr. I’ago is indignant at a comparison between De 
C4,uincev and Bousscau. Jt is quite true that Rousseau hccubob 
hiinrtcK of fur AvorsQ immorality tliun any which can be laid to 
De Quinccy rt cluirge, und was in othv.r Avays very imliko tho Opium- 
eater. Um* dilfercnco is, Loavovct, that llouH 9 eau*.s sympathy with 
human Bullluings and the exprcs.sioii of his foolings shook the* 
Avliole fabric ol European society ; whereas Do Quincey’s sym- 
pathy led only to ihe composition of a few pages of moat exquisite 
English. Ills kindliness of naturo is no more doubtful than tho 
aciitftiicos of Ids intellect; but tho paralysis of will under Avbich 
he Bulforud proveiiietl him from making any serious contribution a 
to philosophy, or stirring the pasaioms which demand sometliing 
stronger lhau a merely a*slUetic gratification. 

Mr. Bage has collected enough amusing anecdotes of Do 
Quincey iu this book to make ua wish for more. Such, for 
c.xaujplc, as a quaint story of his consiuuing the heeltaps left in a 
jimnlxu' of medi(‘iiic-bottloH in a house where ho was staying ; and 
then aptdngizing to Ins host, in a spasm i>f remorse, for this sup- 
po.Mod breach ol hospitality. Jlis oddities were mostly inoffensive, 
though they must have been grievous enough at times to printers and 
others brouglit into business connexion with him. Most reoilcrs 
AA^ould have been glad of some fragmenfa of the conversatiou for 
which he hud so high a reputation. But no records have been 
preserved ; aud probably they would have been disappointhijf, 
ilia talk seems to have resembled that of Coleridge, though he did 
not, like Coleridge, monopolize the attention of his company. But 
of fluch conversation, discursive rather than epigrammatic, and iv- 
nuu'kable for fulness of knowledge more than for vigour, it is 
impossible to give any adequate report. It becomes tedious o«i 
paper, and in l)e Quincey 's case must havo resembled at bast a 
diluted edition of the ConfmionM. The letters, of which not 
many have been preserved, are interesting ; and even those of bis 
early youth show the chavacteristics of the familiar style, whoee 
merits aud defects we need not discuss in thU plnoe^ 
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THE CllADLE OF THE BLHE NILE.* 


! the Portujjuese was still sianding, aud Mr. De Co8««i ihinkfl 
' it was intended to servo the double purpose of a of 

Ti/TR. DE OOSSON toils us that ho stairted on his lour with . W<*i- and a sti'onghold of dofenco in times of dangei-. ' W« 
jyjL the intontion of shooting along tlxe banks of the Atbara, but j that a sketch or photograph hod been g^von of tiie great 

that he was iftducjed to change his plan and visit Abyssinin, its , ol' Axura, which, solo survivor of a great number, still 
canitol Adowo. Oondar. Lake twinu, and Khartoum. We are ; lemauis upright, and is dcscnlx!<i as dve feet higher than 

vivp im ^ , j ^ ^ ! nh.Mi.Mtvn'K \\'e should liHve preferred this to Aetehes of 

'1 opcij-mouthed hippopotami. 


fiict, form but a small portion of these two volumes. The Old 
Shohany or Mr. Parker Gilmore, wo may be quite yure, would 
have made a much larger Img in the snmo time, and would have told 
US much more about sttiikiug by day and alarms by night. Viewi d 
in this light only, the expedition must bo nciXMHiiLd a failure. 
Some guiuea-fowJ, sand-grouse, ducks, partridge's, and hares wen' 


'ot<aion had got back to Adowa, and was tired of 
tli(‘ Abvssiiiians and their lilthy enytoms of deluging their httir with 
butter, swilling gallons of beer, and gorging themseWwr with 
mw meat, the dilhcuUy was to recover the baggage, which had bocn 
U’lt behind, and to make afresh start. And we must refer rsnders 
to the vi»luiiit's themselves fi>r tin m'coiint of the maimor in which 
i oh-tniCiions overcome, ami for ti brief chapter ou Habsh, or 


shot; but the cartricl(re» were left liubind, anU lliy iimiuuiiilum ! Aby.siiiw, fer liiesc words nro real h t be flsmo' The author nt 
Jailed when game was most iibundfint, while the author sad his j coiuijolled to leave Adowa with only a couple of aerwnts, 

* . . O . . - . ' . . I A . A. 1 I : .t.i .... .. .. .1.11? ...Tj 1 1 


friends Boom to have shot for tho pot. ' There was cortaiuly an ! anil h. ti^ivel by night over a djineult wad, surround^ 
adventure or two with loopnrdH, which might iiavo ended 


awkwardly ; and at Lake Tzuuii they Rtalked hippopoliimi, w.mling 


hyeiiiKi ; and here a .-ad iniyhap bcCel him. A porter ma^o oti' with 
:i of the b:igfraL?e which iumliiintKl the writer^s diary, and the 


into tho water bmist-high .al'ler those luigo and dangorous beasts. ! .nnirin'V up to this part Ji.aJ to bo rewritten from mcmciy or from 
This mode of attack, it appears, is locally orthudox, and is prac- j Ho^vover, a pi-omiscd escort ramB up about 

tised by a native tribe oi Witos; but it strikes us as liuzardous ‘ 

and unsportanmnlike, and it certainly was not consjiicajous for its 


success. Tho unwieldy animals di\ed,and ofton cairiod oli'scvciiil 
explosive bullets j aud exposure to wet brought on ague and 
ophthalinLi. Other serious incoim'nicnct.'s werelVlL. JMr. JJo Uossnn 
sutfered from sores on the liody, from jungle-fever, from a plague 
of vermin, and from the extroiims of heat and cold. Food wa.s 
bad and acarce, and the irntivo fashion of devouring htrgo hunks of 
raw meat, seasoned with salt and peppi'r, w’as not to bo e-tsil}^ 
learnt. Mr. De Cossou takes occasion to notice Drucos well- 
kiiown story of the <‘ustoiii of cutting steaks from the live animals, 
and evidently eitlu'r thinks that the great traveller mistook 
an exceptional incident for a regular practice, or that 
the habit, if ever it existed, is obsolete. l.hit, if Iho tra- 
velloi'H tailed in the ostensible and pi*imnry object of thc.ir 


tin.* lime, and a nntivo liuly avuiled hm^olf of it to join her hus- 
band. Ill hi‘r. goi-d locks, cxcellcut iior.-emansliip, hardiness and 
eudiiiaiiee of futieuc were combined with tho utmost propriety and 
luodcyiyof demeauonr ; and the pictin'o is a enfficiout condeiima- 
1 ion of tile general On ciital p me I ice of immuring women in tbe 
zenana ami leaving them no employnieiit but intrigue and coquetry. 
During tho ri<lc thrungli the niouni.tins of'cniTcd thd only seriona 
crisis in the jouiT.C 3 \ A eemin chief, the adherent of a prince 
nanu'd Warcuin, who li.id been recently subdued by King Yo- 
hniines, refused the party n passage just at iho top of an ttgly- 
looking gorge j but, alia* a little diplomacy and a calm display of 
foiee. threats were exchanged for friendly treatment, and the 
Iriueilers wero rep »dcd with curries, j.irs ot honey aod beer, and 
otlu r dt licacies, till at li'iigOi, A\ilh a pnichcd throat imd a frarao 
racked with fever, Mr. Do Cut.sun reached tho camp of tbo King 


travels, they, ppoa king llmmgh Mr. Do Cosbon, give uq amplo com-*! Ainkiclmra, who sent inh'ipreU'is to meet him, and 


pensation in the sliapu of notices of social (MUM'rL...uid climate, .mid 
de.<criptiou8 cd’ cuuntiy, from tho liigli riingcfl ol Urn Ahvfcsiiiiaii 
mounlains lo the wide oxpaihio of tho Souduii, Thejo ;ir<i vvorlli 
whole hecatoiiiha of slouder guz.c^lcs and bulk) river-horses. Mr. 
iJe Uoyson has, in fact., produced a lively, iicourato, and givapliic 
account of a journey of hvo mouths in u conn try (u wliicli the cam- 
paign of i86S impllll(^d a new inii'rcst, nnd wo can do justice to 
the aiilbov iu no oiler vv.iy timri by proMnilinguurroadurs with the 
following oulline of his vtiutc. 

lie landed at the coral island of Mas-nwah, after the usual 
Stifling jonrncy down tho ih*d hJoa, and, though furnished with 
letters from the Egyptian uuthontics, louud .‘‘erioiis dilliculty 
in getting forward. The local ollicinl?* w’ere prodigal ol‘ 
excuses and bent on delay, and tlicro was an ovidont 
dosiro that tho luvslorics of tho sluNc-trado slumld not bo 
disclosed to Uu) inquisitive roreip>:iierH. llowevi r, tho travdlors 
got oil at la.sl, pro\ ided with vicious mules, iiiluictablo chuicJs, 
and lazy portor.s, and they cliinbed over sU'cii pasecs up to the 
highlands of Abysflinia. Here, though llio aim was liot, the air 
was pure and bracing, and A down was reached about the iidddlo of 
March, witliuut any wovse incident than a panic caused by stories 
of Aba Kiissio, described as .a sort of Fvii Itiavolo or Ilobin Hood, 
who, after a career in whic.li crueUy and gonorosity wero oddly 
combined, was taken p'isouer by Fvince Ka?sa, blinded, and turned 
adrift to beg his bretwl. At Adowa the Viceioy received tho party 
courteously, drenched thwn with a liquor called Udyc^ a sort of 
mead, and placed a but and some stretchers at Iheir disposal, which 
unluckily swarmed with vermin. Tho same dignitary also foasUd 
tho author and his companions with largo cakes of bread dipped 
in pungent sauces, and they had ample time to visit tho bazaar and 
the churchas, and to mako thoir acquaintiinco of a cci'tuin Doctor, 
hr Doi’on, Sclvimpcr, a Geiinan savant, who hud resided for 
^thirty-seven years in the country, studying botany ami 
; geology, and making bis own candles and a curious compound 
of iedye aud brandy, to which the author generously accords tho 
strange titlo of good cliampagno. At this point wo have a condensed 
narrative of what was doue by tho Portuguese who pBuetrated into 


chiiJMclrvisticiilly cut up a v^llolo i*o\v in his honour, piling the 
joij.Li inddo Jiib tent. One iniHontntioii to a barbaric monarrh, 
.‘-Ill’ll a-’ i.s di'scribtnl, uuk’Ij resembles unoLlicr; but King Yohnimcs, 
fojiiu'ily known a.s Ibinco nppcius iu this narrative in a far 

lu lti r liirht tluiJi in tluit of Mr. .Mmkbani. The latter desm'iljcs 
tlu* uiojjitrcli as a ‘'poor croulurc.” Jii the profcnt. work he i-s 
olr'.’ir, foji’b^'^, a pood Mildior, a ciipitiil shot, and a shrewd Btfitc.8- 
m.MU. Ilo coinplaii.cd n gooil dral of the oncroaclimciils of the 
Kliedivcj pioll-p.sod intciiM' regard fm* Iho Fnghsli Government ; 
sukI alter Ronui evasions pk’dpod liinis''lf to the almlition of slavery, 
and we can only liopo that llic pledge may bo redeemed. 

Fiom tho camp lo I aike Tzana was ,nn oiisy trip, much facilitated by 
the aiTimgements ol’ tin* ndcr. I’lm !''*cncry at the lake was really 
benulifnl, at an eJoviiliim of more than six thousand feet above tlu' 
level <»f the .sea. ^\’e coidd have wished that tho travellers had 
li.'id time to circmnnuvigaio IhiM inland sen, or nt iMist to ]retto its 
.south«‘rn extremity, out of which tin* I lino Nile iiisues. But, after 
bagging a hippopotamus or two, and tlmliug tho tameness of the 
vviiler-fowl (juitu straiigo aud shocking, as Iho native Witos have 
no guns, Ibo author returned to tlie royal crimp, fi‘om which they 
got away in darkness and sileuco hccaube his Majesty had worked 
liinieelf into a furious pfl^^siuu about tho slave-twdo, and w«s 
flogging his chief oilicial.s right and left with a new whip of 
hippnpotanjus hide. So in drcncliing rain, they started for 
(ioudar, where they made iho ncqunintunco of a (ircck merchant 
named Ohristophilos, by reputatioii a wond(‘rlul magician, but 
in sober truth an ordinavv villain, who had murdered an Italian 
frii'ud in tho bazaars of Cairo. A Mahometan olficial shortly 
ufler thi.s point endeavoured to get possession of the King’s d<i- 
spatches to the author, but w^as diaoppointed by a very logitimatv' 
nitilice, and between Goudurand tialabat, alias Melimma, com- 
mc3DCi*d the descent into tho plaiiKS. The cluiugo from the bracing 
air of tho hills to tlio inleui-o heat aiul iho tropicJil vBgctfdyon of 
tho plains is strikingly described, mid tno remaander of 
tlie jonruey was evidently perform ed under very trying 
coiidiliuns. We must draw attention pointedly to the 
sluve-marktit at Galabat. Tbi.s disgracelul traffic was 
thorn openly carried on in a conaidorable town, gaxriflosod 


Abyssinia in the sixteenth century, aud who ^Gnstructod tho _ . _ i i i 

natives in the art* of cuLLiug stone, building bridges, making ! FgypUan soldiers, who were cominaudod by one of the 
mortar, painting frescoes, oulUvating fruit-treos, mamiiacturiog i Khedivos gonemls; and wo cannot bo siuro that mattara have 
gunpowder, aud many other thingi.” Life hero was pleasant 1 »uprovcd sinco Mr. Do tkissou saw an elderly purchHSor 

enough, in spite of inoaiuerablo ilies, howling dogs, a hlaamg sun, ! handling a young (.lalJa^ girl v^ory much os people look at Uie 
and an atmosphere charged with electricity. The tmvellera took * ol a horso.” Alter GaJabat 
rides over the plains near the city, and sometimes pasmidtUe boat of 
the day in a lovely glen watered by a clear btreani, and enlivened by 
hummi^ Wdfi.and butter (lies -, and they accompanied the Viceroy 
ou a visit to the anoieat capital of Axuni, where they saw hue 
cedars planted bv the Portuguese, ns well as tbegignntic monoliths 
ami square blocks of ffranito mentiemed by i^ce one hundred 


points ui* a horse.” After Galabat the road lay screes a dtMiort, 
covered with long dry gross which tho natives sot fire to at night, 
and white with the bones of numberless dead camels. l!hese a&iniala 
caunot go on more than threo days without water, aud the author 
was reduced to his last bottle, which he very pradentty g«vsi to hia 
faiut and staggering beast to enable it to reach some weUs dug in ii 
remarkable amphitheatre of granite, at which hundreds of camels, 


yeare Ijofore. They did not, howevm*, light Apou a atone which ' donkeya were slaking their tliirst. The description of 

that travoiX&r describes as boaring aii iBscrsptkm of tho Ptojemios, i rmnarkable oasis is excoUonl, auAwe notice the atmospheric 
and somo Greok letters existing at l|^e tirae .of his vial so ofLon observed by other travellers who liavo toiled un for 

have now been ettitoed, But cathedral erected by j to reach a distant point which tho transparency of the air 

— I deludes them into thinking quite close at hand. 

• m Cmdle ^tkeBb.* m.- « Vmt ft> js,Ah tlie jolting or rookioff of » «« 

StiAOHa. Uy Ji. A. Do Oowon, a vgU. lamdoa: Montf. exekanged for tlie ihelter of a eoantry boat, wliieh glided 

tfjj, ’ I snioothly down tbo Bloo Nili)-~thia river, by the way, » 
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of a tidh red colour — as far as Klif^rlMuru, The relief to the 
wearied txavelleis must have been imlescribable, though the 
boat, every now and then, Htuck on a sindbank, and Iho crew 
were not conspicuous for readiness or slcill ou emergencies. Isiuall 
Paaba, who talked French and reoil Conti ueiital journala, ontor- 
tainod the author at dinner, and expressed a hope of muking this 
southom town a eplendul enmoriuiu. hli. Do Cos-sou s ob-iervation, 
hoW’ever, entirely conlirni.s all tliat wo have over written about 
excessive and ill-directod taxalion and executive miamauagement. 
From Khartoum to tho Six'Ji (hitiiract ninl llerhtT was a very easy 
trip, and we cannot bo sure of the reason which induced the author 
to abandon tho descent of the river for another uncomfortable walk 
across a second desert to Suakin ou the Jted iSea. It may have 
been desirable to catch n steamor at the latter place, and to visit 
Jiddab, the port of Mecca; but wo should Inuo (lioiigljt tho Nih) 
passage, however tedioui, proforablo to a fortnight of yellow sand 
and grit, which had not o\on the relief of tlie long witliored grass 
that covered the plains of tho southcni parts of the Soudan. 
Splendid sunsets, Btairy nights, pure and dcli^^Jiiful .dr, and the 
wild beauty of moiiutaiii.a that “changed their tints ovtay hour of 
the day,’’ could scarcely compensate for ie.u'lul heat and agonizing 
thirst, which at one place had to be slali-d, or lathcr aggr.L\atiMf, 
by drinking out of pools of salt water. The author muM have had 
wirinoas ana endurance to stand tliis life for a lorlnightdiving on a 
box or two of sardines, a cup of coUce.a pi:: .and three hours’ 
sleep snatched at iiiturvals twice in the IwontY-four lioui.^. 
Neither should wo adopt his recommendation to tuen ^\llo jue 
likely to becoiuo “ a diagmee to their faniiiie^ and ii burden to 
their friends ” in linglund, that tliey should exchange the de^k or 
tho couniiug-bouso for the wild life of ahuuh'ron tho plains of tho 
Woudan and tho bank.- of tho Athara. A goud-ior-notliing clerk or 
civil servant is, as a rule, not caleulHlod to develop iuh^ anything 
but a good-for-nothing Arab. This part of the journey did, 
however, introduce Mr. l)o Oobsoo to one novelty— the phenomenon ' 
of moving pillars of sand and sjdral colman.’" of du^l. Ihit he | 
thinks that ii would be quite easy for a caravan or even a “ingle 
traveller to escape destruction when these o irt ii tapoui - l)u»>t in drv 
showora. In our opinion the isolited traveller would Imve abetter 
chance of getting out of their way thiinii c;n':uan, in whh h there 
are always some stragglers. After lliia taiigiu.ig journev the Ued 
fckJa cam© in view, and must have beena»vYel('eu.>*a.-i a similar sight 
was to a Greek in Xenophons retreat. But r'e »m itself was hotter 
and the atmosphere more stilling than ev."*, and llio arrival at 
diddah was followed by a Irtiuendoiis attack of fever, which 
yielded to autimony and quiniuo uoLiug on an uniinpaired con- 
stitution. 

With this tho narrative ends; but there are .Kome pap(*r3 in the 
appendix which will be found interesting, ahuut thesluve-trado, the 
incapacity of tho Egyptian Government to gtuern tlu: countries it 
fliiuexos, and tho fatality which atteiula <m Ah>‘.siui.(n isxplorers, 
most of whom have been speared or have died of dyoent(*rv and 
fever. Wo may congi'atulate this author on having'escapoll the 
fate of his predecessors. Everything imives rapidlv in the.so days, | 
and wo cannot expect travelleif* to be lost to siplit for years, 
and then reappear with materials siiflicieiit to till a bcM^kshclf, ex- 
cept perhaps out of Oontral Africa, ^'heso two volumes have 
thoir merits both as giving the oxperien(‘(‘i. of u traveller and as 
illustrating the rule of the present monarch and the slate of his 
subjects, though of course the worlt cannot stand a compiirisou 
with iho live quarto volumes which attest tho energy and the 
observation of the celebrated iSeotchaian, James Bruce of 
Kinnaird. 


Mf.Ll'SIXK.* 

E arly this year a weekly journal wns started in Paris, under 
the title of Mclmiiie, which deserves to be better known 
than it now is in England. It devotes itsedf to the publication of 
all kinds of folk-lore, giv ing the original texts or trarrslations of 
tales and songs and sayings current among the people in various 
countries, but especially in France, <lescribing popular manners 
and customs, and criticizing^ books published at homo and abroad 
tijiou tho subjects with which it deals. Such a publication, if it 
beeomos widely known and recognized by scholars aa an authority, 
must needs be a ^at boon to explorers of the wide field over 
which it ranges. But it always take-s ii long time for n periodical 
to make its way beyond the frontiers of its own country. Fortu- 
nately for M^iunne, however, the name of one of its editors. 
M. "Henri Gaidoz, has already been made widely and 
favourably known in many lands through his connexion with 
the Itevue Celtique. Each number of the present journal usually 
contains one or two popular tales, to several of which are appended 
most valuable notices of variants by Dr. Reinhold Kohler ; a few 
popular solids, some of them accompanied by their musical notes j 
a number of miscellaneous contributions*, one or two engravings, 
piostly of antiquities j and. bibliographical notes. From among the 
articles which nave hitherto appeared, it may be worth whue to 
solei^ ft for more or less detailed notice. * 

In Uift. Jrst number, for inst.ince, there appeared an essay bv’ 
M. Owftxm Paris ‘*on the study of popular poetry in France.” S 


• reiw cfc mythologiet Httarature popuiatrtt tradUitmi et 

wjftn, pai* Gaidoz et £. Bolfand. Peris s V. ViAut. 
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Although not a now production, for it first saw the light in the 
Itevue i.ritiqiLe some eleven years ago, it is not likely to be familiar 
to English rea<ierfl; bht it is well worthy of the ivltoniion of all 
who collect or compare the songs of the common people, whether 
in Franco or elsewhere, so clearly does the writer lay down the laws 
w'hich collectors and commentators should oliaervo, so foi*cib!y^ 
does he plead for conscientiousness and accuracy ou the part of 
all who lend a band to the good w*ork of preserving tlie fast-iiiding i. 
relics of all popular poetry. Another good critiem article is tint i) 
coiilributed to No. Vll. W ^ 1 . Emmanuel Cosquin on tho subject 
of “ A Tale from the Far The talc in question is tho wel!- 

Iniovvn one of “The Fairies and the Two Hunchbacks,” of which 
a variant from Pic.vrdy was given in No. V. by M. Henri Camov, 
with an explanation of the stress laid by the tairies on the prop; r . 
miming of the da>3 of tho w*fx!f. M. Cosqiiiu compares the story 
with ilic Biiniliir tale given by Mr. Mitfmxl in his Takis of Old 
Japt'U ; of which tale, by the wiiy, a Complete version has lieeu 
recciil'v given b) Mr, Ch AV. Goothvin in a valuable jiaper read before 
the Aei.uic Society of Japrin. There is no lueiilion in tho Japanese 
.-lory of the days of the week, which seems to 1)0 peculiar to 
vari.-mls fouud in tho West of Ennqu*. But tho removal by elves 
of ;i deformity from an Hgivcablo vi.‘>itor, and its imposition upon a 
similarlv dcfoniuul but not equally ])leasaut imitator, are incidents 
in which the JapatioH? and llio Breton, Irish, and Spanish li rms 
of the story closely resemble one another. Comnieniing upon this 
likeiies.i, j\i. (Visqiiin lualie.s very si'usible renuirk:? uputi tlie 

v.'igari*’.'* of certain o]ith\i“i:i'iie di-cu^sers of popular talcs who, 
regarding them the iadopcuilent creafions of the people .*imong 
whom they are found, oiuploythem as historical or elhuograpliicul 
evidence, or attempt to extract a inythofogiciil tueaning from 
their most trilling details. .V gt»'.al number of such fictior.s, 
being manifestly Kat^lcru fct«):‘ics which have s’ rayed westwards, 
<'uuht to be Iraccfi borne and examined in ilnir original lorm, 
before they t»re subji^cle'd to any impiiry into their inner mean- 
ing. To ^r. C usquin's arguments M. ]>oy'5 Brui^yre replies in 
No. X., refusing to admit that European folk-tales have been bor- 
rowed fnun Asia, saying a geod word for the solar myth, and 
assuming (appur<Mitly without good rcu^^on) that 11ie.)upanose Weii- 
ptoiy is of Euiopeau origin. Ni>. X. also contains an inteie.-^llng 
article of great length by M. H. de Charencey, on “ The Uiidci- 
groned Origin of Mankind, according to American Legends.” 

Among the of wliicli the original texts or trauslatioiH arc 
piialed in are teverakfrom Brittany, contributed by M. 

Luzel. One of llic.-e is a variant of llu^ tale of the Master ’rhief 
who robbt'd the lungs Trensiirv, combined with a story uLm'; 
magic iiuplciuents, tlm comhin.diou depriving tho principal narra- 
tive of its point by rendering tho tbitds enterprises over-easy. In 
another the well-lin^iw'n Grateful Jk?nsts rescue a boro who has Siived 
a lieroi'io from a dragon, but lias been robbed of his due honour 
and reward by an impostor. In this in.stance it is a daughter of 
the king of Jhigland who is cxpo.scd to tho numster, which baiints 
.a cavern in the midot of a dcsolato plain near London. In a third 
tlic youngest of three priuce.s briugn Jioiuo tho fairest brido, who in 
this stf)ry is a mi.^re fairy princess, for whose occontric behaviour uo 
sutficient reii.‘*ou is given. \ fourth is a Breton variant of the tide 
of “ I’he Lad w'ho went to the North Wind”; and a fifth describes 
the iinio-honourod tricks by which a confiding widow was induced 
to part with property for the .supposed benefit of her deceased hus- 
band. A sixth, which tells of i!io fortunes made by three brothers, 
to whom thoir fatlior bequeathed a oat, u cock, and a ladder, is 
rendered valuable by a learned note by Dr. Keinhold Kohler ; aa 
also is a seventh, wmich deals with a Dancing Water and a Singing 
Apple Qud a Jiird of Truth. M. Liizel, w© may observe, also 
coniribules an interesting article on “ La chapolle-dolmen des 
Sept-Sainia,” near Plouaret. The Seven Saints from whom 

it takes its name are the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, their 
fame luvving been introduced into Brittany, says M. Ernest 
Kenan, in a note appended to M. Luzel’s article, by means 
of the translation ot their Patsion made with tho aid uf 
a Syrian interjvreter by Gregory of Tours. There was formeilv[ 
it seems, an F.gliae ties Sept-Suints at Brest, but it was dostroyp/fl’ 
by fire in 1841. It was really dedicated to the seven martyred 
children of St. Feliciras, but its name was accounted for by 
I popular tradition as follows ; — The wife of a baker having given 
birth to seven cbildi en at once, her irritated husband put them into 
a kneading-trough, and sent them to sea. It was washed ashore at 
Brest, w^here the small wanderers were hospitably received. But 
they soon died, and their bodies wore carried away by angels ; 
whereupon a church was built in their honour on the site of the 
house which they liad tenanted during their short stay. Besides 
the Breton tales collected by M. Luzm* Melusine contains others 
I contributed by MM. Loys Brueyre, Qu^pat, and Henri 

Camoy. M. Brueyre, the author of a work on the Cbntes pqpu-^ 
laires de la Grande^BreUigne which testifies to his intimate 
acquaintance with our literature on the subject, has also written 
three long reviews of English books— Mr. Gill's Mytfhe and Smg$ 
from the South Pacific, the English translation of fonk's JSekimo 
Tm 9 f and Thorbum’s Bannu. Among the contea which he 
contributes are twoGreole specimens. In one , of them ft tiger, 
having treacherously killed a sheep, is punii^ed by the Queen of the 
Birds, who induces it to allow its head to be cut off in order that 
It may be in supposed keeping with the birds which appear at a 
ball with their UmuIs concealed under their wings. The other is a 
variant of the wQU-«knownL tale in which two girls of di^forent 
ch'^rActers visit a witch, am are by her rewarded according to 
their deserts. 
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Among the 6ong«, xnanv of which are given vnth thw m^ical 
BoteB| there are eeveiul which are auaint and iutcreating. As a 
Bpocimen of the more pathetic ditties may he mentioned the 
haUad Irom the Vosges, of La TrSate Noice,’^ which telle how a 
youth who loved one damsel was forced to marry another, and how 
his forsaken love danced at his wedding till she dropped down 
dead, whereupon he cut his thxxxit, and the wedding ^ests ei- 
olaimod, Grand Dieu I quel’ triste noce I ” the moral being 

Lee ,jeunea gens qui a’aimcnt, 

Maricz-lcs cusetublo. 

Among those of a lighter nature the palm may be given to a 
Breton song contributed by M. Luzel, which describes how all 
the birds flocked together to ^ the marriage of the wron, with the 
single exception of its rival, the civglo : — 

Tons les oiHoaux s’y trouviiretU, 

11 u^y eQ cut qu’uii scul nul lie vint paH. 

*Aux mco-sdu Roitcief, 

LVpoux cat tout poiit. 

Perhaps the most striking of the speciraons of popular poetry 
given in Mclusine are the Corsican cocn i or laiuenUitions sung 
over a corpse. No. II. contains one of those which are sung tran- 
quilly on the occasion of a natural death, the scene being repre- 
sented by a woodcut which accompanies the text. In the poem 
n widow mourns over the remains of her husband, and enumerates 
bis merits : — 

II nion orniigo colordc, 

Mon plus rare decor, 

Mon |i;obt‘let d'argoiil 
Tout risule d’or ; 

Mun plat d’honiieur, 

Mais austti lo comble do nm douleur. 

In No. V. we luivo the literal 'translation of a vocn-o suited to a 
violent death. In the engraving which illustrates it the body of 
a man who has been shot lies prepared for burial. Around it, in 
various attitudes expressive of rage and despair, stand or kneel a 
number of women W'ith wildly dishevcllud locks. In the soug a 
tirtter describes ^ brother’s murder, and declares that she will 
avenge it : — ‘ 

IVunc rnco as^cz 
Unc bQ'UT rcste seule, 

Sum cou«irui-g(iTniain<i, 

Pauvre orphclino et jcuno liUo. 

Ma)8 pour fftim ta vengoaiu-o 
Sols tranquillc, C‘ljie*inenic soulo suilU. 

With those two engravings may be compared another, given in 
No. JX,, whicli is taken from a funeral urn found at Olusiuin, 
and w'liich scorns to represent the performance of a vocero 
antique* 

Among Ibo ini.sccllaneous records of manners, customs, supeiv 
fiiitions, and the like, may bo mentioned the following. In some 
parts of Normandy it seems to be still kdieved that during the 
interval between Chrisfiuas and Ej)iphajiy tbe souls of the dead 
visit their descendants and give thorn advice. In older times also 
it was the custom, as is said to bo still the case in some pails of 
Ilussia on the Kve of All Saints, after supper W’as over, to set out 
a fresh supper, intended for the souls of the deceased members of 
the family. The living retired from the room, leaving tlio windows 
open in order that the dead might enter and enjoy themselves. 
In spite of such beliefs good ghost stories appear to be rare. We 
read, however, of a man who lived in a house of which bis remote 
ancestors had become possessed by foul means, and who one night 
saw tbe soul of that ancestor como out of the chimney looking as 
black as a coal. It was soon followed by the souls of the son, 
grandson, and so on of the original wrong-doer, each fairer in hue 
than its predecessor, until at last there appeared the soul of the 
Beer's fattier, as unsmirched a ghost as was ever seen. W^heroupon 
the householder rejoiced greatly, but it docs not appear that he 
thought it necessary to make restitution. Another legend tolls 
how the Oatholic family of a Huguenot lord, named Tournebomf, 

, went one Christmas Eve to midnight mass. But the heretical head 
' of the family refused to do likewise, swearing that be would prefer to 
’ be roasted alive. Whoa the fiiraily returned from church, they 
found him roasting before the kitchen fire, on a spit which was 
being turned by a huge black cat. In mony countries it is sup- 
posed that whirlwinds are caused by wizards or witches who 
circle within them, but in some parts of the department of the 
Omo stormB are attributed hi like manner to the clergv. Some 
years ago a parishioner who saw his crops threatened Dy a hail- 
storm fired into the menacing cloud. The next day he heard that 
the parish priest had broken his leg, owing to a fall for which ho 
could not account. In many parts of Europe it is asserted that 
the sun dances on Easter Sunday, hut in the JPoi/s Afeeetn not only 
, does the sun dance, but when it rises tho sky is full of brilliant 
colours. These are the varied hues of the rooes of hosts of angels 
who 'are dancing for joy. A less pleasing belief is that of the 
women near Vaucluse, who take their babies to church on Eaater 
Sunday and turn tiiem head over heels when the gloria is sung, 
deeming that they wiU therein save them fhim in after lim. 
The habies do not appreciate the operatioHi and t]ie church resounds 
wif^ their expostulations^ 

It vfOuld liw easy to s^t many more worthy of notice 

in Miktim: but what we have said will suffice to s^w ^at it is 
a periodical wbieb, if well supported«^U K Bkely to prove of 
. wtm to eU students of ao| or titter 


readers. In a forthcoming number of Milmne wiU be girib » full 
aoeouut of the v^despread traditions about the fairy Mng itom 
whom the journal derives its name. 


FOUB STUDItlS OF LOTE.* 

T hese Fottr Studtea of Love show much of both literary and 
dramatic talent. Three of them have been actuaffiy a^jpted 
from written dramas, and they abound in sti^ing or effective s»ua« 
tions. Tho interest is sustained throughout, and the characters, 
although seldom elaborated, are cleverly and consistently con- 
ceived. Mr. Dubourg shows no little knowledge of the working 
of tho human heart, and analyses the course of the feelings and 
passions with considerable subUetv and delicacy. Nor do we know 
that his stories ai-o at all the less piquant that there is some 
slight tendency to exaggeration and caricature, since they scarcely 
degenerate into the melodramatic. If one objected that some of 
his incidents are far-fetched or unnatural, he would probably 
answer that bo is a firm believer in the power of love, and 
has honestly embodied tho faith that is in him. The 
love he dohneates and illustratoB is by no means a merely 
ethereal and spiritual influence, but the natural feeling of flesh and 
blood. We are far from saying that there is anything immoral or 
evtui unpleasantly sensuous in his tone. But it is certain that he 
sometimes lauds his heroines in frames of mind that are danger- 
ous, and subJiHiits them to compromising impulses* lo their 
overwrought excitement, they burst out into languo^ which ia 
blunt and free-spoken, to say llio least of it ; but if he brings them 
to the brink of the opportunities that may make them Ma^alens, 
\u\ always makes repentance precede the fall. His treatment of 
religious or pseudo-religious subjects we like much less. Clearly 
ho has a holy horror of cant : but his detestation of it carries him 
decidedly too far. His mockery of snulfliug morality and sancti- 
monious talk 8t)metimes approaches very nearly to profauHy, which 
is the less explicable or excusable since tho artistic temptation is so 
Biuall. Nothing, we should fancy, can be more cosy to reel off by 
the yard than such a parody when once a little practice has taught 
one the knack of it ; and, were it not bo, the class of people whom 
Mr. Dubourg caricatures with so much iteration would not lay 
iheiuselvcs so naturally open to his ridicule. It is an error in 
taste, and in judgment as well, in a man who may cherish the 
ambition of being popular ; since, for one reader that his levity 
entertains, at least halt a dozen will feel more or less scandalized. 

This sin of taste and style chiefly pervades tho first of the 
stories. ’Mabel Smith, ** the old man’s darling,” has married tbe 
wealthy Jacob Vaughan that she may make her poverty^ tricken 
family comfortable. Sho had a previous attachment, and had 
parted from tho man who had her heart because neither he nor 
she had a shilling. Vaughan buys her deliberately, and she sella 
herself to shame and suffering vvith her eyes o})en. It is a tacit 
condition of tho contract that ho is to take care of her parents, 
and, above all, of her invalid sister Mary. Mary is a •arrow- 
stricken saint, with stock passages of IScriptuie and the stereotyped 
brases of tho godly perpetually on her lips, blesses 

eaven for a Brussels carpet or for a brace of partridges 
and bread sauce, os she might for some crownings mercy, 
whether temporal or spiritual. Her parents chime m, with 
Mr. tSimeou, their {netted minister, who, in his weakness for Such 
carnal comforts os a well-cookod dinner or a glass of hot^iritsand 
water, reminds us very much of the Shepherd in Pickwick But 
we must remark that, though the Smiths and their pastor naoseaW 
us with habitual cant, wo are not to sot tJiein down as hypocrites. 
Wo believe at first as a matter of course that that is Mr. 
Pubourg’s meaning; subsequently, however, it appears evident 
that they are honest according to their narrow lights, and that it 
is merely an excess of spiritual pride that blinds them to their 
exceeding selfishness. They accept all Mabel's sacrifices on 
their behalf as blessings due to interpositions of Providence ; and 
when she crushes down her love in the extremity of self^bnega- 
tion, they ofl'er her their heartfelt congratulations on her triumphs 
over the flash and the devil. Mary’s death is really rather touch- 
ing ; for though her tricks of thought and speech ding to her to 
the last, Yct in her dying moments she naa Some vision of the 
troth, and' her real love for her sister asserts itself. But perhaps 
the most original character in the story is Miss Mamret Inndtwiy. 
Miss Lindsay, although she is a thoroughly good woman, who 
always carries a bagful of tracts in her hand, pointing her 
sarcasms by selecting tracts with suitable titles, is a great fii- 
Tourite of tho author's. She rises superior to prejudices andfiir 
from being afraid of compromising her good name, sue takes 
under her special protection tbe victims of shame or scandal. But 
Miss Lindsay has a most potent belief in tho perscmimij ^ 
the devif. Sne considers it her particular mlsrion to eombet him, 
as she has carefulh studied his wiles, and fiatteii hei»^ that sho 
is in the secrets of his strategy* She cannot help cespeerix^ his[ 
malimant power in her heart, ^t it is her polk^ and pmcriee to 
load nun vrith expressions of contempt and opprobrium. Proud of 
the chivalrous bearing of her mce, sne modl^ her behaviour on 
that of her warlike kineaien, and aqpedally of her lamented 

— I ' ^ — 

> • Four Studm cf Low, By A W, Dttbourgf ^olot Aathor erffia 
Comedy ** New Men sad OUt Aeies.** Loaden t Siduml Bentligr A 8bo» 
1^* 
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fRiding without in||oh regBsd io ' adbitleli^ About Aotive aod 
passive. Thus^ from the fifteeuth ceutury to the nineteeathyA 
crowd of words wore formed by different wnwre, many of which won 
for themselves a lasting place iu the received English vocabulary, 
whUe a yet greater number failed to do so. And there is no 
denying tliat,^th among those which sneceeded and among those 
whmh failed, there were some which were quite as W as 
reliable.’^ “ Laughable,’* for instance, if we heard it for the first 
time, would sound every bit as bad as ‘^rdiable,” So would 



•nn BSttUUlexsrficn* # 

WImu it eoases to. aeouaeious diatiiedSf’’ 

Ohe, jam satis est^ ohe, lib^le;* 


obaervaiion^ < 


CAtElWJAR OF 8TAtB PAmK^-lREt ^ 


accountable,” certJiinly unaccountable/’ As a study 
fc the history of the langiwgo, all this is quite worth notice, it 
shows the odd shifts to which a language is driven when it has, 
like ours, lost the power of coining words out of its own substance. 
And of course any large collection of extracts illustrating any of 
the usages of language has its use in other ways. Ihit wo do not 
see that it helps the least in the way in which Mr. Hall wishes 
it to help. Mr. Hairs chief argument is frain consislciioy. If 
you use other words which are as bad, you cannot objwt 
to reliable.” Yes ; we ctm ; neither in language nor *in 
morals docs one wrong step justify another. In neither case 
can any man be wholly consietent; tho best man is he who is 
least inconsistent. Because a phraso, a word, a custom, 
which we should be belter without has got so iirnily established 
that there is no hope of getting rid of it, that is no reason why wo 
should not withstand the first beginnings of another phrase, word, 
or custom of the aaino kind, the establishment of which we may 
be able to hinder. 

Mr. Hall is evidently one of tlie sect who think it well to be 
angry. He begins witli a rude attack on Sir J. F. Steplnm, which 
lasts through several pages. He goes on with nide attacks of 
the like kind on several other people. And it ia worth notice that 
^0 one writer whom ho quotes witli cordial adminitiou ia Pro- 
fessor Whitney, who in the same way disfigures real attainments 
by his violent way of speaking of ovoryhody. Mr. Hall gels 
specially angry when anything is called an “ Americaniam,** 
(iommonly without imderstamling what is meant by those who so 
call it. It may bo that reliable,” like many other atrango words, 
was used, perhaps invented, by Coleridge. But there can be no 
doubt that it was through American use that the word became 
at all familiar. So Mr. IJall gels very angry at proclivily ” 
being called an American corruption of the language/’ Such it 
undoubtedly is. It proves nothing when Mi*. Hall quotes a string 
of seventeenth-century writers ns using ** pniclivity,” along with 
many other nvorIs of the saiqo kind, tiir Thomas Brown’s 
** crang ” among them. Wo will qot rule too posi lively that in 
some kind of technical discourse proclivity ” might not he 
allowed; but its funiilinr use ia uridouotedly Anieri.-’an. It carao 
in at the lime of llie Aiuerican Civil War, when people began to 
talk about “ Norlhorn ” or “ Southern proclivities” — a very awkward, 
ugly, and needk’ss way of sfi^ ing that a man look this or that side 
in politics. So certMiii uses of the word “ giu»s3 ” and calculate ” 
ai*e undoubtedly American, though no one thinks that the words 
themselves were invcuited in Americ-a. It is quite true that 
many so-called Americanisma are perfectly good seventeenth-exm- 
tuiy w'ords and phrases which have lived on in America while 
they have died out or becoiuf' uncommon in England, We re- 
member a foolish traveller who was troubled because he heard the 
autumn called tho fall,” and a valley called a bottom.” Nor 
will we take upon ourselves to say that guess,” in its American 
use, may not bo one of the same family. “ Calculate ” seeks to 
translate the New Testament phrase I reckon.” But “ proclivity ” 
and “ reliable ” stand on a different ground, or rather on no ground 
Art all. Mr. Hall tries very hard to prove that **reliaDle” ia 
vented, and that ** tnistworthy ” will not do as well. The answer 
is that Mr, Hall has himself proved that either ** trust- 
worthy ” Of some other word will do as well, by writing 7,999 
printed pages in which the word “ reliable ” is not to be found. 

As specimens of Mr. Hall's own style of wi’iting and rwvsoning, 

nra maif mvA rkMA 4-nir/^ ;r_ 


we may give one or two sentences which certainly very easily 
account lor the fact that tlie 8,cxx) pages are “ mostly quite 
unknown and altogether likely to remain so ^ 

, Be how bad soever, it wouM hard to prove that Americana 
l^gUslimpu i and that which Sfcms, to Dr. l.AUuun,a 
probability, is .such, it may bo pru^uiued, nioroly uii the persuaMiuti of 
sinister prcoceupatiun. 

In A note Mr. Hall adds 

Something of tho mino spirit as Dr. LMthnin's transpires through the 
Utte-pw of ft work Ixjgun, in 1863, by J)r, 15 . A. Fivivnau; “The History of 
FedeTAi Govern merit frojn the Foundation uf tho Achaiaii bcxiiruo to'/As 
IHtniptUm of the (JniUd StaU9»** 

Wa have road this over several times, hoping to find out what it 
bas to do with ‘‘roKable,” und we have been wdrolly baffled. 
Par'naps tils connexion is something rhematic ’’—n. favoorito w'oid 
ol Mr* Hall*s, which ho is not kind enough to translate. Lastly. 
Mr HbU whws up i— 

That the Engliab-iipwtlring world htks benefited bv tho introdiwtioa of 
boyoad qaeotien. NevertbeIttS, tlie incurable conceit of aM( 
and lUitfum* on the part of those who have already denounced it, vtilL 
doubtless, operate, ki the teeth of facta, to their denaunelng it stllL Nor 


^pROBABLY thorA te mors information for English 

tninedm those volames of Irish State Papon than in any. 
othws of the ssrios issued under the directum of the Maaier of tha 
Rolls. So little is known of the state of Ireland in the reign of 
I. that wo are glad to find that the prsfo^e to the recently 
published volume has not been cut down to the dimenstous 
prescribed in the now set of Instructions to E^ton. These in- 
structions are in the main so judicious that we are a little 
surprised at the arbitnuy selection of the limit of fifiy pages 
for the preface to each volume. Wo do not know under what 
permission the editors of the present volume have lengfthoned tbef r 
preface to seventy-two pages for the period of four years eont- 
mencingwith January 16 ii and ending December 1614; but we 
cannot atfect to regret that they have done so, for the ol^vatione 
they havo there made will prove of very great value to rewlsxe 
who are not tolerably acquainted with Irish afiairs of tho poried. 

Tho volume does not contain any of the interesting and exciting 
matter we havo liad occasion to refer to in reviewing previoua 
volumes of the scries. There is not a great deal to notice till we 
come to the second half of it, where tho meeting of Parliniuent of 
May f 8, 1613, is narrated. There had never been so long an in- 
terval between two rjirliaments as now — twenty^soven yeore 
having elapsed since the last was summoned. Tho consequence 
vvas tliat few people understood the proper forms or were pro* 

I yided with tho proper dress to appear in tho House. More 
ignorance of form, how'ovor, will not bo sufliciont to occouivt 
fur the singular proceedings at tho election of Sir John Davys,, 
the Attorney-General, as Speaker of the Lower House. Upon 
a division taken in the usual way, those who were for th^ 
affirmative leaving the 1 louse in order that tho numbers of boti 
parties might bo counted, it appeared that Sir John Davys was 
elected by 127 votes out of 232, which was the whole number of, 
members. But tho Catholic party, or Jlccusanls, as they were called, 
gathered themselves together in what the narrator calls a pluntf€f, 
in order that they might not bo numbered, and then thrust Sir 
John Everard into the Speaker’s cliair. Whereupon two gentle- 
men lifted the Attorney-General in their aims aud placed him in 
tho chair in the lap of Sir John Everard, upon which be and bii 
party left the House and refused to return, alleging that they 
appealed to tho Lord Depu^. It was but a poor beginning of 
Parliament of whielx the Lord Deputy, upon the Speaker being 

S vesenled to him in thei Upper House, ventured to say tliat “ ibia 
Parliament excelled all tho former iis well iu respect of the felicity 
of tho time w'herein it is c.alled os of the number aud wortbiness of 
the persons that are culled into it.” It was not to bo wondered at 
that Cai-cw, ^writing in July, should observe that the *^face of this 
Parliament now prorogued threatens ensuing mischiefs,” 

Tho.se who have not read tho preceding volumes of this Skries of 
Irish State Paper.? will best understand ine position of aflaira ly 
reading through No. 733, which professedly contains a brief rela- 
tion of proceedings in tho Porliauient, but in reality gives A abort 
Recount of Irish disuifection and tho methods taken to conquer 
from the di^ath of Elizabeth to tho date of writing. The writar 
glances at tho failure of the attempt to substitute prieata flnr. 
ministers in Waterford, Cork, and Limeiick, and the rejeoti<l9t 
of tho subsequent petition prosonted by Tyrone at HamptOik 
Court, in which tho potitionurs had •pleaded for a free tolera- 
tion of their religion. He then goes on to explain bow fix 
counties of Ulster had boon escheated by the iligbt of Tytono 
and Tyrconnell and the rebellion of CVDoheriy and otbeit,. 
and how, notwithstanding all the King's gentleness id. not 
enforcing the oxocution of laws in matters of religion, tho, 
Kecusants had even in the English pale rebuilt raonosterW 
where friars publicly preached aud said Mass, and oetuaUy' 
resisted the payment of twelvepence for not coming to eharek ,ois 
Sunday to hear ** dearly beloved brethren ” n^ad in a langwigO' 
which few of them understood. It is singular how little A rater 
as well acquainted os anybody in that day with Irish ebmoter 
could understand how hojxeless was tlie attempt to force a reUgioa 
which they hated on a reluctant people. The real grievance in tha> 
present instance was the attempt to override the old constitueneiea 
of the country by cro.'iling now Oorpumtions for what was colled 
tho encouragement of the new plantations in Ulster. Tho SngliiK 
Governmont bad fair warning of the prevailing feeling. The Leidd 
of the English Palo bad written to the King iu the November pre^ 
ceding inveighing against the new Ooiporatious, and promising fim 
and faithful obedience to tho King if only be would witlidskiw 
such laws as touched religion ; and on the voiy day before 
meeting of Parliament they presented a petition to the Lord 
Deputy to the same efi'ect, and within ton days aftor^ tto 
Lords, following the example of tho Gommona, mused atteQd»- 
ance in the house, crying out, ** Away with the new OorporatiOitat 
oast Davys out of the chair, and ptoee Evenmdinitl” Whitt 
chance could there be of coercing the religion of a peo^ imdir 
the influence of Franciscan friars who preached in tbS open airtv 
thousands of persons, tolling thein that tne words spoken by 
ministers were the ^vil^ words and all should oe dattmed ti&t 
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hoard ond eocouTigiflig them with prophecies of TyrconnelPs 
fetaiA at the head of iS,ooo men sent hy tno King of Spain, and 
lowing thin& a book which foretold that England would reign but 
two jeuamoxeoTor Ireland P No wonder it was found necessary to 
pror<^e the Parliament till November. Meanwhile a Commission 
was ittued to Inquire into the facta of the case os regards the olec- 
tiona and the grievances alleged *, and, itotu the Ileport given, it 
appears how utterly unable the Government waa to enlorco the 
laws against Ilecoaantfi, 

Notwitbstandingthia inauspicioua beginning,!!! the Session which 
began October 11, 1614, everything wont on, hb the JJepiity infonua 
the King, “ in orderly and civil fnaliiou." The I'ftrliamout jwissed an 
Act for the attainder of Tyrone, Tvrconnell, and others, and, what 
6Kr John Davys considered the most important measure that had 
been passed for three hundred yeaia, the ncwly-erectocl boroughs of 
Ulster were recognised, and, he observes, will bo perpetual semi- 
naries of Protestant burgesses, since it is provided in the charters 
that the Provost and twelve chief burgesses who are to elect all 
the rest, must always bo such as will tuho the oath of supremacy.” 
The Speakers inaugural address tlirew oil upon the troubled waters, 
and with a goodly sprinkling of quotatiorjs from Latin authors he 
assured them that he hml never doubted that ** of that stormy 
beginning there would come a calm end. ’ And throe weeks after- 
wards, in a private letter to Sir Kalph VVynwood, ho ileaeribt'S tho 
tinauimity 01 feeling in the House ns being such, that, if they could 
moot ns willingly and agree as well in a church as they do in a 
Parliament house, the King should have no cause to maitiiairi any 
gfirrisou or army in Ireland.” 

Peligiou was, in fact, at that time, as it has always }>een in 
Ireland, the one insurmountable difliculty. The only thing that is 
hard to account for in the whole history is the infatuation of a 
Government that trusted to win over the natives from the iutiuence 
of the Jesuits by such uiiserahle tools as they used when they cx- 
pecU'd the bishops of the Kstablishmont to ct)nvcrt them. There 
was nothing taught by these men but the coarsest Calvinism— a 
fact which peeps out in these papers, and Avill he patent to the oh- 
ficryation ot all when the ediWrs of these volumes reach the }eiir 
1617, when the wbolo of that miserable creed was added to* the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, and adopted by Convocation and I’arliHuienL 
alike. But, indopondontly of their teaching, the scaudnl of their 
lives was quite enough to repel auyseii()u.s inquirers from Iho | 
liolief that they had any sense of morality or rolij^ion. This volume 
is full of indicatious of the avarice of l^roto.itaut Archbishops and 
Bishops in alienating tjie lands of their sees to !!io injury of their 
successors. So glaring w'as this fault that the King himself wroio 
to the Deputy complaining of it, and instancing in particular the 
Bishop of Derry and the Archbishop of Arunigh, whom the Deputy 
is directed to restrain from perpetrating suih enormities for tho 
future. , The late Bishop of Derry, it apj»oius, had by thcao menus 
itiduced tho valuo of tho bishopric from ipooL to 400/. a year. 
Nor w'as avarice the only, or the wmnt, scandal that existed. 
Another prelate, the Bishop of Down, had procured au odious and 
unlawful separation from liis wife, hi the great obloquy of th»! 
world, and the ollenco of the religious and well-minded ” ; but, 
having timely notice of the prosecution intended to be brought 
against him, ho made off to fcjcotland. It appears ll' at, amongnt | 
fiundry other misdemeanours, he ha<l suborm*d false witnes-ses to 
defame his wife in order to ^et a divorce from her. 

Mdcb less, however, could tho (lovernment hope to succeed by 
making martyrs of their bi.shops and priests. This volume merely 
alludes to tho intention to try to execute the aged Catholic 
Bishop of Down ; we must go elsewimre for tlu! account of the 
execution of the Bishop and of a priest who was capt ured with him, 
and of the reverence for liis relics, which were linnly believed by 
the multitude to have wrought a miraculous cure on a lame man. 
Attd yet BO foolish were the ProU'stnnt bishops that they enter- 
talnea hopes of converting the ileeuiU by argument, ns appeal's by 
tho account given at tho beginning of the volume by Babington, 

, Bishop of Derry, who fancied he had persuaded several of them 
to use the lituigy of tho Church of lOngland and joiu with him in 
bis elibrts to bring this rude and uncivilized people to some good 
conformity/’ Undoubtedly, if whnt the Bishop alleges ns to his 
success with them has any truth in it, it is a very exceptional 
instWQce. The constant complaints thnmgh tho whole volume of 
the entire failure of all attempts to tamper with the religion of the 
people leads us to the supposition that Bishop Babington wos 
making out the best case he could in order to propitiate Lord 
Salisbury in bis application for money to meet the consequent 
expenses” of this system of proselytizing. The Bishop's repre- 
sentations, which have so mucii of the couleur dc roue about them, 
are contradicted point-blank by a letter written a month later by 
the Deputy to SiQisbury, telling him that ** in matters of religion 
they gi^w every day more and more contemptuous of thorn and their 
profession, end more and more bold and audacious in setting up 
and maintaining of their own.” It appears from several other 
Ijstters that they did not expect to make converts excepting amongst 
t*tbe ohoeon .of Jesus Christ.” As may be supposed, all Sie 
uniform order set down for suppressiug of Papistiw and planting 
.of the Ohurob ” was utterly unavailing. ' What could be expected 
the report should go that, the advancement of tho 
Qc^palj their travels are no way fruitful,” when the same writer 
with the exception of the Archbishop of Tuam, Dr. 
and Mr. Ussber, ** he can name no man of the ministry 
in the hst^Otn who baa knowledge or care to propagate the 


Evai^l." Tlw faUinjr off, indeed, was »(> great that he observes 
that in cases ** where hundreds used to come to church scarcely six 
make their appearance there now.” ^ ^ 

We have confined our attedtion chiefly to ecclesiastical matters, 
becanse they form the most interesting port of the volume, ana 
have been entirely omitted in the valuable preface of the editors 
to which wo have already referred. And we must content our- 
selves with referring to that preface for an interesting account of 
the ** Pirates in the Irish seas,” and of the original scheme of tho 
plantation of Ulster, 


CX)TTAGE HOSPITALS.* 

nriWENTy yews ago such an institution as a Cottage IIosTpital 
- 1 - (lid not exist. At the present time there aro probably two hun- 
dred of them. Only live counties in England are without at least 
one' of these invaluable homes for the sick poor. But the supply still 
falls far short of what is needed, and, strange to say, tho entbu- 
sia'iiiu with which ilio movement was taken up soems to bo djdng 
away, and fewer cottsge hospitals have been founded in the Inst 
three years than in Uio eight which preceded them, It is very 
diillcuit to give any reiisou for this falling oil'. Not six per cent, 
of those slarted liaVe laih‘d. I’lihlic opinion seems more than ever 
ill fa\our of treating patients, when it is poasihle, in small groups. 
T'lie increasing ii^o of machinery in agricullure onuses accidents to 
happen where the suH'erers aro I'ar away from the county town, and 
require moi*u oxperiein'od treftlmont than tliey are likely to receive 
in tJioir own Iioiuom. Can it bo that, amongst tho numbers of un- 
employed women wlio are ahvaya agitating for .something to do, 
matrons competent to carry on this work wisely, when once it has 
Kx.‘u started, cannot bo found ? Of course in a real village hospital 
the matron is ever} thing. IShe must be housekeeper, nurse, friend, 
and sometimes doctor and cook to her patients. The ideal matron 
would decide when Smith, who had been crushed in tho quarry, 
might be allowed to »oo his sweetheart, how often she should come, 
and how long she might remain j whether it would bo safe to admit 
Hodges ftfolding wife, and how soon Sally Jones might bo visited 
by her children. It would be her business to refuse or accept the 
oileringsof kiud neighbours, to smooth IhodillicuUies botwoon rival 
doctors, to be polite to the Methodist preacher, to bo stern in carry- 
ing out the orders i>f the doctor. In short, the matron of a \lllage 
haspital w'uuld need to possess all tho qualities wliich secure 
8uc<*ess in life — qualities wJiich not one mother in a thousand 
ever seeks to detolop in her diiughtins. From the want of early 
training in common everyday duties aristas a great dual of 
that iuconipeteuce winch is Hm' truu socrot of tho .scarcity 
of “ womeu's work.” Almost every known .system of nursing 
has been tried in cottage hospiml management. Mr. Buixlett 
gives an adniirakdo siiniinsivy of the ditlereut expcriineniB, and 
divides tho nurses nt provsent employed into four classes — 
lii'st, the truincMl nms(» fiom aome iiibtitution, church guild, or 
sistorliood ; secondly, a married wom.ari without e,hildreii j thirdly, 
a woman belonging to the pnrisli who has had sumo cxporionce, 
Bupploinented by a .short special training; fourthly, a good 
nseistant-nui'so from tlie county l.ospital. hlaeh typo has its 
merits and its defects. The lirst-claca nurse is often unwilling or 
unable to look after the housekeeping and dome.stic arrangements. 
A re.‘=;pectable couple without encumbrance might in many caso.s 
be found suitable, as the man could look after the garden, without 
which no cottage hospital is complete ; but married couples without 
children are mmdi soiigii t after, and aro consequently scarce. A good- 
tempered, cheerful, homely body, with some experience in nur.sing, 
seems a likely person to answer the purpose; hut then she probabfy 
turns out to be full of prejudices and wanting in method and 
management. On the v/hole, a good assistant-nurso from the 
county hospital is perhap.s tho best, until there are ladies to bo 
had who will take up tho profession in earnest and qualify them- 
selves for tho position of combined matron and nurse. 

Mr. Biirdelt deserve.? the thanks of the medical profeasion as well 
as of every one interiistcd in the sick poor for the admirable little 
book he has compiled, which is fortunately so cheap as to be withiu 
tho reach of even a slender purse. It was no easy task to collect ana 
then tabulate his materials. Dilliciilties of all kinds had to bo got 
over^ at one or two places all information was refused. Sewe 
hospitals being privately supported, tho donors did not think it 
necessary to give particulars of how the money was spent. At 
Weston-super-Mare the secretary declined to supply statistics 
unless a guinea in pavment was guaranteed. With i^rd to this 
place, however, Dr. Waring, in a pamphlet published in 1867, telk 
us something 

Quite another mode of cstahlldiing a small hospital has been fallowed at 
Wrston-super-Mare, which, whenever practicable, is well worthy of tmiUtion. 
It origiiiaU'd aniongnt the working c1awc8 themselves, on sulwiiptioiui pf a 
penny a week, and in the ooui*He ot' the lint eight or nine weeks 30/. were 
thus collected. The Committee of workmen appointed to carry out the 

8 1 au were most energetic in their endeavours, and, to their be It said, 
iiey collected by pence alone, amongst oU classes it is prssmn^ an annual 
sum of i6of. 

It is Strange that the secretary should have refused afly particulars 
with regard to management which migKt have man useful to 
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SHU, Qotwithftandkng hU impedinscnta, .Mr. Burdett 
succeeded lu coUectingis Isree maw of iufornmtieni end arranging 
it in 80 clear bueineseliKe a faehion that no one in poafloaBioTi 
of Ilia book need beaitate to etart a cottage boapital bocauae he 
does not know how to set about the matter. There is a record of 
the successes and failures in a largo number of instances. There 
is sound advice which will enable beginners to escape the pitfalls 
into which others have fallen, and to avoid tliose mistakes which, 
once made, are often irreparable. There are short hints upon the 
proper treatment of cases requiring prompt attention, which, 
if printed separately, would mako a more usoful imet for dis- 
tribution than many of those ordinarily left by the district 
visitor. There are, besides, plans for the orcclion of suitable 
buildings, and directions how to make use of au ordinary email 
cottage. The great secret of success slmmus to be not to uttciiipt 
too much until a little experionco shows Avhnt arc tho real re- 
quirements of the neighbourhood, and what aunual subscriptions 
may be counted upon. 

With regard to expenses, the difibrenco is enormous. In one case 
fifty pounds will serve to start a cottage hospital ; in another it sooins 
to require several thousands. Mr. Bunlett linds that the average 
annual expenditure in loo cuttage hospitals having an average 
number of 8 beds, and in 34 of which the nvorugo number of 
beds occupied is 6, is 340/. lo^. This gives the cost per bed as 
42L los. on the whole number, or 57/. per bed occupied. When 
it is considered that the averngo cost per bed at a liospital like 
the Iiondon was 54/. in 1875, being 59/. per bod actually occu- 
pied, while at Charing Cross the coat was respectively 68/. and 
91/., and at the Middlesex Hospital 59/. in the one case and 72/. 
in the other, it will be seen that, on the score of pcouomv alone, 
the cottage hospital has much in its favour.” It is impoa.sil)le hero 
to enter into the diderunt details givim ha to the collection and 
management of funds, or to discuss in how far the pavment by 
patients lias been successfully carried out. It will require a still 
longer trial to enable us to come to just conclusions on several difli- 
cult points, many of which however Mr. liurdctt has done much to 
aimpiify. Veiy few cottage hospitjvls have mortuaries. U oven 
lEKimetimes happens that, if a patient die.s, the autlionties insi&t upon 
the body being taken home by the fri(‘nds and liopt till the burial. 
The cost of a small building suitable for all ordinary requirements 
fthoiild not bo more than two hundred and fifty pounds. 'I'he gjihi ' 
to public health and public morality is well worth the outlay. 
Those mortuaries might be lent in any case of Huddeii <leath when 
an inquest was required, and would be? a decided improvement 
upon the present place for smdipainfid inquiries, the neareht public- 
house. Mr. Burdett observes: — • 

Tt is Hcjirccly neccHssry here to dwell at. length npnn tlie liorrors n de.ith 
causes in a crowded cottage, where proh/iblv the wimlo bomly, mx 01 eigJil 
in niUTihe.r, arc coninelled to find sleeping nccomniodaliou somehow in iwo 
small rooms, badly llglitod, and often worse ventilated. Wh.it iiiii.st be tins 
condilioa of n family like this when a death ocems ? They have to choose 
between two evlh, for, being engaged in bard ould(>f>r bibonr during the 
day, they must perforce sleep during the night. Either some of tbein must 
occupy the room which common deociu y, to say nothing of a regard for 
health, demands should be given up cxebudvely to the d»'iid, or iho wliole 
family must shift as best they can in the other room, Miiall and uiiroiitcd 
though it be lit the biwt. ... If an epidemic of any infectious disease 
breaks out in a place -where a mortunrv is unknown, the living and healthy 
have to occupy tl>e same small colt.igc wiih flic infectious dead. 

One of the great pleas in favour of village ho.spital« is that a 
patient may feel himself quite at home and yet Iw free fmm all 
home worrios. A man laid up witli u brokeu leg can see his wife 
and children occasionally, but he is not kept awake, when sleep 
means recovery, by a wailing baby. From tlio window he can 
catch glimpses of his neighbours' house.s, but ho is safe from their 
injudicious, if well-meant, intorforoiicc. The familiar noiind of 
the church clock tells him how the night is going. 'I'lie parson, 
with whose appearance at least ho is familiar, is less disagreeable 
than the strange chaplain of the county intirmary. Tho doctor 
who baa already attended him is likely to inspire more confidence 
than a stranger who looks upon the patient as merely number so- 
and-so, to bo speedily forgotten when another case replace.s him 
in tho crowded wards. In an early number of Good Words Dr. 
Wynter spoke of tho benelit to the invalid of feeling himself 
linked to those outside by kindly sympathy. ** Tho newly-laid 
^gg is permitted, with the approval of the sui*goon, to reach tho 
patient ; the pat of butler, the wine sent by tho mistress, the 
^f-tea comi^ to an old servant from tho big bouse,' aro not 
rnthleaifiy withheld.'' Then, too, the friendly interest aroused 
is irood for those outside. Whenever the finlcs of sympathy 


is severe, and tha paHentt who would have had a good jchan^ pf 
recovery, is perhaps killed ;by tho ionjj journey he is (iUged io 
take in sear<m of the sMUiil ntxrsing whicih he might have W near 
I Ifhme if his village had possessed a cottage hospitah 


enormously by a judiciously managed village hospital. A country 
practitioner is often greatly overworked in consequence of tho long 
Stances which seporato his patients. He is constantly prevented 
from giving to a serious case the care and fr^uent visits which 
he knows it requh'es. When the dangerously ifi can be brought 
together near his house they may have several visits a day, when 
otWwise they might not he sure of even one. The clergyman of 
the parish often bmomes acquainted with those who never enter a 
cbaurch, and who avoid him in his visits to their homos. A cordial 
feehng may thus spring up and a wholesome influence bo gained. 

is still one other most important benefit to he touched on, 
and iimt is the groat advaata^ of not being obliged to move 
paHents long distances. The county infiihary is often miles uway. 


KING OR KNAVE? • 

T he author ot Hilda and I and Spiders and has in her 
new novel judicbmsly eschewed the legal technicalities of 
one of her pints and the inordinate sensationalism of tho other ; 
she has kept clear of the Court of Chancery, and has not made a 
waxwork effigy do duty for an invalid lady whose death it was 
convenient to conceal. In King or Knam ? Mrs. Hartley tells a tale 
of life as it is, or, in tho main, conceivably might bo. It is a talo In 
which there are perhaps two heroines, but corlainly no hero : where 
tho leading female characto ware pure, earnest, aiidf unselfish, but tha 
men, as a rule, the slaves of oithor weakness or vanity op ill-temper ; 
whilst the plot in which they figure turns on the temptauona 
of the racecourse and tho gaming-table, which in real life cause 
tho iransference of estates and county influeucw quite as rapidly 
and strangely as in tho pages of fiction. From the title it might 
seem n.s il a hero were contemplated; hut the note of intorrogatiofi 
indicates a doubt, which it takes the best part of tlie two volames 
to solve. 

Tho story opens with the arrival at a countiy parsonage of two 
children of au Indian colonul, Godfrey and Bnoda Duncoml^, 
twelve and six years old, and an orphan girl of tho ago of eight, 
Beatrice Latimer, who is dependent on an uncle of uncertain 
temper, to he brought up by tho rector and his wife. An inters 
change of family data between the children ends with a promise 
of the impulsive lad to the friendless but sprightly Beatrice, “ that 
ho will love her and take care of Jier always ” : and tho delicacy of 
his little sitjtiir's health, together with Boatrico a growing addiction 
to her king and hero’s whims and sports and occujiationa, tends to 
cement this iiioro tliau brotherly intimacy during his vacations, 
A scene, prettily told, of his trying on his uniform, after getting 
his commission in a cavalry regiment, first lots us into the Secret of 
Beatrice’s heart ; for though she never told her love,” she was one 
of tliosc whoso heroes go iorth to forget, while the BtaV'-at-home 
nurses her first fancy into tho passion of a liie. Soon 
after GodlVey join.s his regiment, and before Sir Ernest 
(who bus Bucieeded to tho family estate and baronetcy) 
can reach lleuiliorton Itoctory with Lady Duiicotubo, death bsa 
robbed tlnuu of their delicate Uhoda, who, in dying, com- 
mended Boatrico to their earo and aiiection. Tho Baronet is 
an Anglo-Indian witli a liver, «and his lady a vain ex-beauty ; 
but they take kindly to Beatrice, with whoso future, however, 
her cTotclIety uncle, Mr. Klphinstono, now begins to interfere. For 
two years he allows her a iinishing governess at the Boctory, ai^ 
the lime is varied by vigils to tho Duncombes at Shirley. 
Meanwhile Godlrey is not staunch to his first love, nor keeps 
his lieart free from tares. Ho has got among gamblers and 
8 wiiidler.s, the ’worst of whom is one Tyler, a sohdimnt major: the 
bust, a c^irelcas adventurer I'orroster, who has a refined and lady- 
like step-daughter, Jessica Middleton, to keep his houso at Wiiig- 
field Manor. The j)ity which Jessica evinces for Godfrey whon 
she sees him on tangled in the company of her stopfathera asso- 
ciates is mistaken by tho vain yomig man, unwitting her 
cherished attachment and reverence for a friend of her lato father's— 
the same Mr. j'ilplnnstone wlio w Bciitricos guaitliail — for recipro- 
cation of his addre^es. Of Mr. Elphiustoue wo get a vision at his 
house in Queen's Gale, whore Boatrico Latimor meets Mm on a 
sot day, as a tall, Imndsom© man of forty, who gives hor two fingers, 
puts her through her paces, and is secretly pleased by her inde- 
pendence. From him she returns to Bhirley, where she stays for 
iiiuntbs, a favourite with both Sir Flrnest and his wife. Godfrey 
cornea homo for Christmas, and tells lleatrice hia difllculties, but 
supprcsvsos all mentiou of Jmsica. At some private theatricals an 
accident to a young lady who was to have played Pauline to God- 
frey's Claude Melnotto, in the Lady of Lyom^ necessitates 
good-natured Beatrice's taking the part at the eleventh hour, 
though uot altogether wdtli Lady Duncombe’s approval* The 
account of the acting is lively enough, and, as one nilght 
suppose, tho old deep-rooted love for Godfrey, “ never i^jnlised in 
its intensity till that night,” in/ide Beatrices words of passionate 
devotion, and the tale told in tliu depths of her muk eyes, 
entrance the audience and win their unbounded applause. 

Tho next wo see of Godfrey is at a shabby London lodging of 
Tyler's, picking up a hint or two from tho Major, but losing 
several hundreds to him at icarU^ through his luck in always turning 
up the King. For a timo, nevertheless, fortune seems to bofri^ 
biffl. Going down to Ascot with Mr. Forrester and Jesrioa to 
see his horse Larkspur run, he is more bent on getting Jessica to 
take an interest in his boiae than on cultivating his own family, 
who are also there ; but on returning to her ride, which he had left 
for a few minutes, he finds it occupied by a distinguishad<4ooMng 
man, with whom she is evidently on terms of old and dose inUmacy 
— « sight almost enough to spoil the triumph of hia home winning 
the race, Jassicas friend turns out to be Elphinstone, who, on 
meeting her unexpectedly, finds his old love quickened, and 
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eliartiy nmkeg a tiett to the tiolghhonrboo^, with »' view to 
c6mu]|; to^ tmderetaadiilig with her. Hat a siiddea nionev ctti** 
hamwiaent of Ur; yoiweWe, which loads to his ahrojit 
levaiktiag with hhr stepdaughteri nnikps Mr. Elphinatone’a visit 
fatile; aod the l^helor goes b’lck disgusted to town, while jvwjr 
Jessioa is hunied off to Paris, whero in hor louelinpw she 
welcomes the appeamnce of Goclfroy Dujjoornbo, who has coino 
'Over with Tyler to spend his Ascot winningH. Flore, again, her 
pity and , desire to reseue him from Iho toils of jiitPn‘>tod 
adveittOJerH involve Jessica in the semblatjco of favour to his 
akn^t npdisguised suit, though she still cherishes the couslraining 
Wr^ilectioTj for KIphinstone, which is, ]iowt‘\er, in a^n-e risk of 
Doing unrequited through sinister rumours which n^ach him of 
her oncouiiging the nttejifiori.s of CiodlVey. At this point 
comae a tole^am to Godfrey from England. Sir Ernest is dying, 
and after travelling night and day, Godfrey reaches Shirley 
station to be saluted by tlio buller jls Sir ^rodfrey/’ Not, how- 
ever, in full possession. His father has left l^ady I)iuj<‘o[iiho 
guardian till he is twenty-hve, and penLenced Sir (hxlfrov to 
another rear of minority. As to lh\itricc, then aullering from 
rheumatic fever at Ilealhcrton Ih*ctory, he leaves her a thousand 
pouDde, and commends her, as lilimlu had done, to his surviving 
relatives. In her Biclvuess hur uncle oilers her a luuno, ard nearly 
at the same tirao the discovery of Godirey'.s liKirtle^sriess jirul 
deceit about his money dillioulties almost <leteniilne>, her to aceepta 
proposal from one Onptjiiu lilaekinore. On (.n^dfri-rs hearing of this, 
and finding from his uiothm* that she is lilfcly t-j inlierit her uneh-’s 
property, are v)ilsion of feeling, and a hojie. puihaps, ofrehitwmg his 
lortunea prompt him to propose to Ih^aliict*, wh < no'ets him with 
A tender but sish rly refusal. Eroin tliis point dal os i ho rapid down- 
come of Sir CJodfrciy's fortunes. After sojuo dis'pev ]dny in tosvn, 
and A wild-goose chase nflor Jessica, whi>so stepfather was dead, lie 
returns to his coming of age,’ when, with a fair prosp^et of allain- 
in^the dignity of M.l*. and winning llie hund of the daughter of a 
neighbouring peer, he is fain to recoup his fuie^ialled fortunes hy 
a desperate stroke. There is no Heatii-'c, no Jes ica, near to 
advise. It is Major Tyler's hour. The voimg Ilaronel listen?) 
to the insidious suggestion of di'*lion«'.st play. Ho gMu-s to his 
club on a particular night hn* ('ourte^ anti, gtuulod by the refleotinu 
that it is neck or nothing, that irihirley mu.'jl go if lie does imi win 
heavily that night, ho resort ) to tlio trick n hi' h ho had <dten 
practised in fun with Tyler, but which until then his feolingd 
of honour would have utterly repudiated. He stilles tlvse, .♦-el.s ills 
life and credit on the rnsenllv conjuring tiick, und m his ugitution 
turns up, not the but tlie hmer. 

Of course the result is .wial ruin, and G'o.'Ii .y has to efface 
himself iu tho oolonio.s. Meanwhile piu'tic justiu , it seems, ordaiuH 
that Elnhinstone should win as a Wliig tho county w Inch fb^lfivy 
was to navo had as a Tory, and buy the estate of tSliirloy. ilentrice 
was in Switzerland wlien Godfrey left iMiglaud, and knew nought 
of his ruin till her return, soon afi(*r which she was wooed and 
won by hor ooiiytsuit iiduiirer. Captain iJlaekinoro. .h'rsic.i ia 
still touring and Hketching with an elderlv' friend, Mias T'-uvyllian ; 
and liSdy Duncomho has trans'erred fierself and her j.)intuv« 
to the Governor of a certain island, Sir H. Piillin, K.(MF. 
The plot, it will be seen, thicken^, and theniarningoirof Bccoiidtiry 
characters presages the end ; but the author piles un tho honours I 
which crowd upon Mr. Eiphinstone unduly high wlien 'bo makes ! 
liim, after the marriage of his iiiuro, becvunu the friend of half-a- 
dozen Qlbiuot Ministers, and bis bouse at Shirley the “ rendezvous 
for a circle of political, liteiarv, and fashionable people.” Tho 
climax is when, two years afU-r poor Sir Godfrey’s coming of ago 
in tho homo tliat knows him no more, Mr. Eiphinstone imtrrtaiu.s 
royalty, in tho shape of a juvenile prince and his tutor, in its 
redecorated halls, and fur this receives (a mark of favour somewhat 
out of proportion to the servieu) the distinction of a peer- 
age, no ono indeed knowing why, unless for having 
saore money and a worse temper than his neighbours.” When 
Godfrey Duncombe, live years after leaving lOnglaiul so mi.ser- 
ably^ came back and called in Queen’s Cato, tho servant who 
received hU inuniriea for Mr. Eiphinstone and Mrs. Blackmoro 
mode answer^ ** \Ve are not Mr. Elphinalono now, sirj we was 
made Lord Shirley about two months ago. Mrs. Jilnckinoro and 
the Colonel is in tho South of Frauce.” We leave the reader to 
find out for himself how lOlphinaicnOjhefove attaining bis peerage, 
hrOQ^t his love to a crisis with Jesaica, and how Godfrey, his 
sins fttoned hy an act of heroism, came to owo the last tender 
offices to his only real love. I'bo conclusion is touching, and not 
too frr beyond the limits of probability. 

One of the weaknesses of the plot is the author’s iinmcritiMl favour 
to Ur. Eiphinstone, who was really an iinamiuble and solOsh 
prig, and from first to last attracts no one except his old friend s 
^ughtor. It is not neceasary, because you depress a hero who has 
’’ffouo to the had,” to sot his very uninviting rival on a topmost 
p&acle. There is perhaps, too, some lack of art in prolonging the 
plot beyond QodfreyB collapse, though it is not easy to see how it * 
qould be avoided. Here, as in many other novels, iho opening appears 
to us to have been happy and w'dl conceived, and the buildii^-up 
of the reader's interest both in Bontrice and Jessica is succcsstully 
mafotained through the larger part of tho first volume. Afteiwards, 
without absolutely fulteriug, it gets too much dispersed ; and it be- 
easy matter to recollect the whereabouts of the dratnatie 
peNfifUf ih'Wm, Genoa, the South of France, New 2^ulaDd, London, 
audSairtot We can speak with less rBservo of the aathorisgoneiAl 
/ ^dMiri^ei'wawiog. Mr. and Mrs. Colville, Mr. Forrester, and even 


Major ^yler, are cleverly drawn in thehr Tcapertivd ways; wbiln- 
Miss TreyyUian,'»^witb her stwng High flhuroh^ l^piiuoM her 
rigid virti^ and intolerance of Homes or BeniientiiirieiBi and l^i 
real charity and goodness of heart at a pinch) makes an excel* 
lent subordinato character. You shut up,” she would say, ** % 
tiger in a cage for two yeare, tind e.tpect it to come out a doye. 
Lnok after the parents; see how the girls are brought up., Look 
after your young servants ; put down tiuory ; discourage all 
tJie nonsense of the present day. Letters coming *Miss this' 
and * Miss that * to the scullory-maid I These arc the * beginninge ' 
w'Jiii h (ill penitentiaries, and end in the workbouso or the gallows.” 
Wo also nnich like Mrs. Hartley’s descriptions of nature in its 
chanfiofnl aspects. Sbo begins with a very happy picture of the 
drcurbcd vegetation of a midland county, succeeded by a hush and 
rolivbliiiig calm, on a July day. Such scenes, too, as xVacot, the 
priv.ate tfii;.alrii*4tlH, and the coming of ago, also show a facility 
of pictorial power, under rensonablo command. In many rcspecte, 
thviofoi'o, wt‘ tliiuk that the novel of .Kinff or Knave f may be pro- 
jiitmnced iin improvement on its predecessors. Not but that there 
.nro .a few tilings yet to amend. We note not a few such slipa 
as jieiites soiiis,” “ conto qui coute ” “ combating ,with Beatrice's 
desire,” and tlio like, which may or roiiy not. be printer’s blun- 
d»!rs. Joi-^icii’s luibit of addres.sing her stepfather as “ Padre, 
loo, is a little- fanciful, since ueitber ho nor slio appear to have any 
Spjuddi or Italian connexion. On tho whole, however, or 
Altar,'? is quite Nvurlli reading, and, in a sprightly undidactic 
w.iy, eniorcci) tho \shule.some moral tluit honesty is the best policy.. 


I'lM'.NClT LITKIIATIJRE. 

S O.AIE years ago, during the reign of Napu^ooii ITT,, a pamphlet. 

WHS jiului-'liod asking for Fienchmen ** tho .•^iiino amount of 
freedom .us \vu3 enjoyed in Austria.’’ It certainly aeomed sur- 
pri.'.iiiT th.it I‘'rei:cliinen bhoiild have to go to the banks of tho 
n.iimljo in Pearrli uf libcity ; now, hf)wever--what seems stranger 
still— wo are a?' Led to travel as far «.s tho Volga if wo wish to fiiul 
iheprolilem of “moral order ” satislbclorily settled. * M. IjCgrelle 
does not care much about ParLiainentary Liberalism, but ho 
thinks that social progress is perfectly compaliblo with w'hal lie 
v<i\U “ the principle of authority,” and he even gou.s so far as to- 
accuse our modem Tabeialsof eiubingering civilization. TheH(^ 
views will startle many persona on llie other tide of the C-haniud,. 
now that th(‘y are put togetlier in tho shape of a volume, tini 
they must have shocked oiigiifnlly all but tho habihiul and 
hardened readers of tho Journal ih Faris and the where 

tiny wove first published. Setting abide the author’s political 
S 3 ’iiipathies, wo mu.st acknowledgo tliat ho lias produced an interest- 
ing volume, and given us much information about n country still 
very little known. 

.M. Louis Asselino, on the otlicr baud, ciimiot be accused of 
Iho slightest leaning towards ie principe autoritui: e : iu lu- 
lating tho history of the Austrian Empire from the death of 
Mariu-Theiv.sa to our own timet, tho only fact ho finds to piuiae 
the end of the struggle against revolutionary France. M. Asseliae’s 
work, based on a caiuful bludy of men and events, is preceded 
by a geographical description of Austria and a brief summary of 
its luiKiern aunals. It is not ditlicult to show that an empire 
composed of such heterogeneoup parts must seriously test the 
energy and tact of statesmen. They have to deal not only with 
tho rival pretensions of various ualiotuililies, but with tho pressure 
excrcibul from without by foreign Powors anxious to take advan- 
m.ge of these rivalries ; raiislavism ou tho one side, Piuigormanisni 
on the other, are the two chief causes of Austria’s anxiety. M, 
Asseiine 1ms set himself to unravel the tangle of which Czechs, 
M.igyarH, Uoumauuns, Polos, Kuthenians, Cruatians, and Saxoua 
form the manifold elements ; and the history of all these competing 
powers gives much variety to his volume. A good map and a 
uibliographical list luive beuii added. 

Gapiaiti Chevalier has Ukcri as tho subject of a bulky octAvo- 
the history of the French navy during tho wm* of American lud^ 
peiidenco.l Few epochs have proved so glorious for tliat branch 
of the service, and lew are so imperfectly known. It is gene- 
rally supposed that the excessive caution of Louis XVI. and his- 
Cabinet paralysed the admirals, and was injurious to tho saccesB- 
of tiieir operations. But Captain Ohovalier maintains that if, 
towards the beginning of the war, the Court of Versailles waa 
unnecessarily cautious, tho battle of Ushant produced a com- 
plete change in the direction of aflairs. By way of prejQma ho 
gives a summary of the history of the French navy^ from, the- 
begiuning of the sevonteontb century to the present time. Thfr 
work is well written, compiled from the best authorUieSi ttod. 
interesting as treatbg of a subject which is not veiy familiar eyeu 
to Frenchmen. 

The third volume of Genernl Ducrot’s D4fmu de Parisit 

• Le Vofffa : note§ iur la Ruasie. ^ Par A. Legrelle. Paris and LondiMS r 
L. IlacUett® & €o. / ' 

f Hutoita da VAvtriche^ dapuia In mort da Mtaria^TkenaaJua^*a V9ajhmrm 
Par L. AatMiline. Paris t Genner-fiatlliSre. 

X HUtoira fla la marine fran^'oise pandaui la gutrra da VvndiptnS nm 
amhiattina. Par B. Chevalier, oapitains de - vaiMesn. Londtsi And .Paris 
X.. ^ckette & Co. 

§ la D^aoH dt Peril. Par Is gdadnd Ikiorett - Fsris* 
Donttu 
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_ ^ TidaoHe contH* 

Satfoii Id fta likl^ t&» ii^iiaioo^Mui W«r. It eontttitis « 
JMftitivQ ttf the imuite teoh plftee duiidg the ihoiitli of 

De^bet, 1^ ettemiot of the Peris tra^e to meke a 
willy in the direction of lie Boniyet, the engeniemeiit nt Le Vilfe- 
Swei^ end the bombardment of the eastern fortresaes. Oentffal 
.DttcrotV Btyle tviU perhaps be found fault "with os too abrupt. 
It ii oerUi^y the vexy opposite to M. Thiers's academic phrases \ 
but prefer it foiftbe description of battles, and it is instructivo 
to have the vimseitudes of war, the moToments of contending 
armies, a^ the details of stratodcal operations explained by aii 
expert Besides the facts imaieaiately connected with the siege; 
we have in this yolume a number of ducaments bearing npou 
political matters, and the siUings of the Prorisinnal Govern men t 
nre reproduced, generally without any commentary. “ The inorti 
we proceed with the pubUcation of these comptea-renduSf the more,” 
aays the author, “wo see the irresolution, the weakness, and tho 
blindness which could not but end with tho catastrophe wo 
dreaded so much — unconditional. capitulation.” 

Count Q. 4 e Serre has cbmplet^, by two more volumes, the 
publication of his iatlu»r's most interesting corrospoudence.* After 
the dissolution of tho Duke do Kicliehcu's Cabinel, the CTeat 
orator and statesman who had hold tho otRco of Keeper or the 
Seals was appointed Ambassador at Naples, and cudeiivouvod to 
for^t the excitement of Parliahiontury life ainungst the museums 
«nd picture-galleries of Italy. Polilics formed, of coiireo, the 
staple of the four previous volumes ; here, on the oilier hand, the 
lettors are of a more private character, with tlie exception jx'rhaps 
of those written by M. doChateaubrinnd, which contain iutoi c.sting 

S articulars about tho Spanish campaign. Amongst Count do 
erre'a best-known correspondenta we tiud tho historian Niebuhr, 
who had become one of his moat intimate friends, and wlio always 
Spoke of him in terms of thu greatest admiration. Some of our 
readers may remember that several years ago an Nngliah traiiahi- 
lion of Niebuhr’s letters was published in liOruUm ; it contains only 
part of those addreased to Count do Serre, and even they are given 
in a mutilated form. The volumes before us give the whole corre- 
spondence ; and tho editor luia enriched his collection by a number 
of supplementary dcapatches and explanatory documonta ; . wo 
notice, in particular, tw») letters from tlm Ocmnt de Chambord, 
one from M. iierrycr, and a fourth written by M. de MontabMuliert. 

]\r. Vnperonu’s dictionary of literature is now complete ft and 
notwithstanding many unavoidable errors, it will be found an 
invaluable companioa for studeiite. It combines the advantages of 
a biographical lexicon with thd^e of n ti*eatise on bdfes-leffrcs, and 
omlxidies the results of the latest researches on philological, his- 
torical, and fCfilheiic questions. To a certain extent, no doubt, 
this now volume reproduces particulars already contained in ?d, 
Bouillct’s IHefionnuire (r/iintoire and in M. Vaperoau’s own Die- 
livnmire de& co 7 Uemporain 3 ; but tho additional matter hero pub- 
lished for tho lirst time constitutes more than half the work ; and, 
moreover, the biographical articles have been carefully revised, 
corrected, and completed whenever necc.ssary. 

The “ man of former times ” whose biography is now introduced 
to our notice % 'will be n^membered by all who have read the 
correspondeuco of Count Joseph de Maistro. A Savoyard by birth, 
M. Costa de Beauregaixl lived long enough to see the last years of 
the Monarchy, the Itevolutiou, and tho early promise of (ieneral 
Bonaparte. The opening chapters of tho volume introduce us to 
Paris society at the tiitio when it w’as perhaps tho most brilliant; 
and it is amusing to accompany our hero to Mme. GcotlVin’s snlon, 
where Marmontel, Kochefouc^uUJ, (xreuze, Diderot, Cochin, and 
many others, discourse litoraturo, art, and philosophy. Sent oil* to 
Paris for the purpoao of finishing his education by mixing with 
all the choice spirits of the day, young Costa writes homo 
brilliant descriptions of the sights ho has seen and the company 
to which be has been introduced. Mannontol is in distress 
because his Belisarius is condemned by tho Govern mont censors ; 
Voltaire abuses Prdroii ; Mme. Geoirriu reads to her gucvSts the 
lettei’s she receives from her friend Stanislaus- Augustus Pouia- 
toweki, King of Poland ; Greuze makes himself disagreeable by 
bis suspicious manners and his avarice. The variety of sccnvvS 
described in this pleasant volume of memoirs, tho historical 
personages crowdetl together on the canvas, and tho account of 
tho noble but fruitless strugglo of 8avoy against tho French 
Bepoblic, to the whole work n dramatic interest which 
dcorives additional charm from the character of the Marquis himself 
-Hi charaot^r in which high principle, genuine wit, and patriotism 
are happily blended together. 

M. Tissot, whoso Popaffs au payt dei milliatds and other anti- 
Prusnan works have already been noticed in our columns, now 
publbhea, as he says, the pikee juitificative of his own remarks, 
111 the shape of a translation of Dr. Johannes Schorrs volume 
on Germany. $ A Republican 10^1848, and now an ardent 
admirer of the Crerman Empire, Dr. Schorr is one of the most 
popular cwrltera of the day ; be has often been compared to M. 
Kmb^t, and he may be regarded as tho best representative of 



Idmse Isss-tiitolu^ wlio cm tbeforthei bank cC the BbSaa tamper 
th^ rarioBsiUiBm by a ooiiriderable amount of wbat we shaald ^1 
aatibhel pM^eeu The thick and closely.priiited duodeeftmo 
before us trealo: of German Seciety, politics, art, and Uteiature from 
the earliest times. It is not cnaracteriied hj much origlnaliiy 
but it ebouads is detaUe of a piq^t, and sometimes ofa lather 
questionably nature. 

We mentioned just now the natne of M. Michelet. A reprint of 
two of bis most popular works has I'ocently been imu^ The 
campaign carried on at tho ^orbonne and the €oll^ de Fisoce 
agmnst clericalism forme, as our readew ksbw, one of the chief 
episodes in M. Michelet’s life. It was the reetdt of a radical 
change in his political sympathies, and it produced thiee very 
reinarkablo volumes. Tlie lectures on tho Jesuits cam» int, 
followed bv the essay entitlod JOu ptiltre, de fa fimme, de it 
famUley and two years later on by Le people* It u undeniable 
that the tr^sforniaticm of academical teaching into political de- 
clamation is a great mistake, and wo are glad to know that this 
opinion is shared by many of the most eminent preiemon of tho 
French University on the Liberal side. We do not wonder aiecord- 
ingly thatM. M ichelet’s lecturesof 1 847 should have been emended. 
At the same time, both Le pmple and LUadiant t ooutaia some 
of tho author’s most eloquent pages. 

The new v»)lumf) of M. de Quatrefages t is on important oontri- 
biition to the literature of natural history. Tho claims of sden- 
tilic invt>8tig.\tion have never been more strongly put forward^ nor 
the limits of legitimate speculation mtma cleafQr defined R^y, 
oUorro, examine, he says, but, in the face of questions which 
cannot bo solved, acknowledge your ignorance; tho tnie jdtilo- 
sopher should Icnow when to withhold his atfirniations. The fimt 
point discussed by M. de C^uatrefages is the place of man in 
tho scale of creation ; and here he argues for tho unity of the 
human sperncs, and s<:^t6 himself to refute transformist doctrines. 
Whilst declaring that the problem of man's origin k insola^, 
ho contouds that with roieronce to the antiquity of our ifiecs tho 
Ciiso is quite difierent, gctology and anthropology having succeeded 
in obtaining positive results. Polygeniste make a great deal of the 
obstacles which migrations uiust unavoidably meet with ; M^ de 
Quatrofages ilielr argument by quoting comparatively recent 
instances of largo displacements of population. The concluding 
part of the volume is devoted to an eYaminatioii of the facts pecu- 
liar to man ; that is to say, hmgiuige, and moral and religieas 
phenomena. M. ile (^uatvefages is not one of those champions of 
hpiritual philoHr>phy who only injure their own cause by their 
ignorance and ill-jiidgod anxiety. He appeals to facts which he 
has tukcii great pains to collect and to analyse; and, whilst op- 
posing the theories of the maU^rialist school, ho has set to those 
who 8l;ar0 his opinions an example of teiu|>erate discussion and 
accumto research which they would do well to copy. 

l)r. Fournid is well known by several important works on the 
odiicatiou of tho deaf and dumb ; the question of language has thus 
natiimlly engaged Jiis attention, and now from physidlog^cal details 
he finds hiiuself led to discuss problems of peycbology.J l)r. 
Fourniii’s devotion to the ©xperimenUl method of inquiry does not 
lead him to make sbipwieck on tho shoals of materialism, jumL bo 
belongs to the same class of philosophers os M. do 
This fact gives additional interest to the able volume be bos 
just published, and at the present time tho fact that a fUiidlGal 
man exists who believes in psychology is rather startpBg., Br. 
Fournid begins with a vocabulary of the scientitio terms m 
observing that accurate definitions aro of tile utmost impofts&oe in 
treatises on philosophy, and bo aims at reducing every psyob^ 
logical exprc‘ssion to a corresponding nhysiological equlvateot. Ha 
I then contends that the study of tho body, and tnat of tho immaterial 
principle which actuates it, are independent branches of rosenroh ; 
tbo examination of tho various manitestations of mind— inteUecl. 
memory, language, thoi^ht, imagination, &c.— comes next j and 
the volume concludes wit lx an inquiry into tlm nature and consti^ 
tution of the mind itself. His style* is remarkably clear, bo 
has applied to tho difiicult but attractive study of psychology that 
admirable method which empiricism alone suppUos. 

The necessity of revising atid reforming tho vooabulaiy of fden- 
tific terms is pointed out also by M. Fraacisqae Bouiflier in his 
interesting littfo volume. || Sentf eensation, am^fV, ient&iUti, svs 
words which tho French philosophers of the eighteentii century 
understood otlierwise than we do now, and evidently no Inquiry 
into the causes find results of p1ea.surcand pain can be satisfimtorily 
conducted if vre are not first perfectly agreed os to the meaninff of 
these terms. Of the book itself we need only fav bi^re R is 
the second and much improved edition of a wortc first paMished 
about ton years ago, the leading idea of which ia that pain aqd 
pleasure account lor all the phenomena affecting our oatuia. 

The work of popularizing science haa still oonaidaikMe' at- 
tractions for many writers, and if we may judge hy the supply, 
tho demand for books of this kind is steadily inereatfl^. 
Ondsimo Reclus pnblishet, under the title of La terrp d vol 
I a geographical handbook, profusely ^ustriit^ founded 

on the b^t authorities. 


* Ottrrtwmdniue du eamie de Serre, Antica^ et. publldo par jk>q fihi. 
Tola. 5, 6. Faris; Vfttott. 

^ piethnaaire umwtnel dee UHinUuret, Bar 0. Yaperciu]. Paris and 
X4onden; Hschetto A Co. « 

J VnkommS ifMtrMr menUliji par ^ le 

marqaie Voeta de Jkaunpard* Paris : (lott. ' 

^ La eeeM el lee moMrealfemendte, Tradalt par VIelm' Ttoot. Paris : 
PeHUL ' . 


* JUpeeple. Par J. Miclielet. PorU; Ldvy. 
t L'etwiiaai, Par J. Mid)eli»t. Paris : Ldvy. 
j Lespice hummne. Par A. da Qiutrsfoges. Park 1 Oermer-Balllttre. 
{ JSisui de peyMogh, Par le docteur Kouroiif. Paris : Didler. 

H Da piaieir et de He detdear, PaV M. fratwlique Bouflliir. Paris aad 
London s L. ilachotte & Go. 

^ La ierrt a wl dTeiemu, Par On^mo Eeclus, Paris and Lfttdeits 
L. ilacheito & Co. . 
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Mide brBlitticliflve^bwhh waste pfir 

drcaaraii our vineyards •, and Iiis useM litdo 

tolums is, addilliMl^ to gardeners and Rgriculturiste, wild, as 
0 Tdle, Jteow TkO^lung of scientiSc clasafficatfon, and care 
tery to be told whether this or that entomological peat 
belofigS to the tribe of ^.c»l6opt6m, lepidoptera, or aptera. Deacribo 
it iik;;plabi eysry-day language/theu tell ua whether it attacks the 
leaves or the flowers, the root or the branches— that is quite 
enoi^h*, above all, ask a clever artist to portray it in a neat 
woodcut. Thus it is that M. do la Elanch^ro has proceeded, 
and his new work %ill no doubt obtain the same sunless os his 
book on the Ravageun det forits : it certainly deserves it. 

We have often noticed M. Gam ills Flammarion's astronomical 
tref^isesj they are very valuable, but beyond the ccipacity of 
heginners ; it was, therefore, an excellent idea which suggested 
itself to M. Delon when ho undertook to condense into a portable 
and elementary shape the mass of information to bo found in M. 
Flammariou’e most important i)ublicatious.t The twenty cliapters 
or lectures which make up Ino present little book on descriptive 
astronomy have thoroughly atiainod their object ; they are well 
illustrated, and deal with aBtrunomical facia which all readers 
ought to know. 

M. Grimard takes us to the Jardin As ho 

says in his preface, ho asks us to accoinpany him on a journey 
round the world ; for, without wandering beyond tho limits of the 
Bois de Eoulogne, we can study tho moat useful species of 
animals which every climate produces. This voiuLiie, written in a 
iamilior stylo, is intended for children, and cannot fail to please 
them by the number of anoedotes witli wJiich it abounds. 

We are indebted to tho .‘'Uiiie author for u useful botanical liand- 
bookj, which will be accepteble to atudents in herborizing ex- 
cursions. It is a descriptive wiljilogue of the various families of 
plants, followed by n coinpleto list of vegetable subsUnces, an 
index of writers on botany, and an alphabetical table. 

The«4imusing narnitive of M. Maximo du Gamp’s voyage to 
Kgyptj] is not a new work, but was tirst publialiod about twenty 
years ago, It is a combination of historical bketches, studies of 
BOOnery, and pictures of social life on tho banks of the Nile. 

The progi'oss of modern civilization has given to gastronomy a 
place amongst seientilic piirsuiis ; jind llmreforc we may here 
mention M. Afonselet’a Lt itr('i\ (jourmamUfl^^ where meiivs of Iho 
most varied character are served up between anecdotes, acconi- 
paniod by an cfUremeU of sonnets and a rclev.fi of culinary jokes. 
The only chapter wo feel inclined to supprebs is via* last, containing 
the painfully stale anecdote ab<nit the discussion m tho Komaii ■ 
Senate on the cooking of a turbot. 

The novels of the last few wcolcs are of average merit. M. 
Billaudel takes u rather odd idea as tho groundwork of his book, 
and the first ten pages are of a questionable nature; otherwise 
Le 9 ,.scrupule$ deChrutino. ** might be recoumieuded to all readers. 
Mihe.Manvil de Grandfort does not writ e, like Mine. .1 ulie Fertiaulttt 
and M. Alfred S^guinlt,fur the oxpres.s purpose of pointing a luoml; 
but her novelettes are very pleasuut reading §§, and introduco us 
to personages in whoic company we need not l)e lUfhamed of being 
found. 

One of tho most striking features of tho present tauo is tho 
mania for descriptions of Kussian society, iSl. Ivan Tourgu^neff, 
whose novels have set the fashion in Western Kurope, and who now 
comes before tho public with a tale of tho most stirring and sen- j 
satioaal character ||||, introduced to I'rench readers the author— or | 
rather authoress — known by the name of Jleiiri (Ireville. It was ! 
Homo time before the pages of roiews or iho coluiuua of | 
fmtlleti/tiB would condescend to admit the cuinposiliouft of Miue, 
Grdville ; but the spell was broken by tho publication of the 
powerful de and now tho newspaper LeTvmiif^ 

welcomes every tale which M. Tourguenetrs frituid chooses to 
write. Popularity is a dangerous thing, and wo cannot help fear- 
ing that It may spoil in this case, os it ha.s done in many 
others, a writer of unquestionable talent.*** Milo, Augusta 
Ooupey, like the two authors wo have just named, deals with 
Kussiun lifettt ; her novel, of a semi-historical kind, is intended to 
deacribe the aristocracy, and one of the episodes it contains is so 
strangely similar to the plot of tho JhaHtefs^ that Mile. Goupy 
has thought it necessary to prove the priority of her own work. 

The iuterestiug account of the lawsuit about Gount Monta- 

* Lii rawigturs des vergers ct de la vigae. Tar II. do la Blanchcrc. 
Paris: Rothschild. 

t Petite astroHomie descriptive. Pjr C. Flainniorion, sdaptee pw C. 
Dfuou. Paris and bondun : L. llachettc & Co. 


of the wliieh ; 

biBtidmeQt of biogi^hy o( Xuste PjSvieMpj^^ Svi^ 

friefrd. Thia litter paS Is ftfll of ▼jJ^hble dbteill pn , 

the Komantio ^^hase of coutempoiary F^^ch literatura. 

• BiUtothique univerteUe ei Jievue Suisse.' Mab^x877« baustmue i 
BridcL 


Jn our article of last week on ** The Grand Rope of the Cataraotf 
. a work entitled A Thousand Miles up the Hiile ” -was ifv* 
advertently attnbuted to Miss BFruxv Ed WARDS, It is by 
Miss Amkija Blandfokd Edwards, the Author of Barham's 
History f ijc. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL. 

-.rjhHB English Government has dono something with 
Jl*'" regard to the Suez Canal, but wbat it has done is not 
^lOar. ' It l|p.s addressed communications to the belligerent 
Powers, tho substance of which is embodied iu a despaLidi 
frojai Lord Derby to Lord Lyons of May 16 ; but it Aleelincs 
to produce the actual communications themselves, or to 
answer any question as to their cCTect. It is iinjuissiblc, 
th^efore, atr present to discuss tho action of the Govern- 
meut, except in a very tentative and imperfect way. 
Proli^bly the Governuient is satisQed with tho practical 
rosult that, under present circumstances, the passage 
qf ■ the Canal will bo kept open for neutrals gcoe- 
-^ly, and for England in particular, and wishes to 
defer as long as possible the dciiuition of the con- 
ditions wliich in the interest of India it will be con- 
fitrainod to place on bolligerenta iu this and futin'o 
warS*-' It appears that the subject was started by j\I. 
Dfi Lursuis, who submitted to Lord Deuuy a [»roposal 
for tho neutralization of tho. Canal which he said had 
tho approval of Duko Decazes, and which ho wished 
England to recommend for tho acceptance ol other Powers. 
After consideration Lord Derry informed M. re JjESsEi’^i 
that the scheme proposed was open to so many objections 
of a political and practical character that England coultl 
not undertake to recommend it. What M. re Lkssrps 
proposed was that, in time of war as in time of peace, 
all ships, public and private, of every Power, bellige- 
vent or neutral, should Go at liberty to pass tlirough the 
Canal, the territorial authority being free to prevent 
ships in transit from disembarking in Egypt any troops 
or munitions of war. The eonsequonoe ot tho adojition 
of tho resolution would have b^jen that the entrance 
to tho Canal could not bo blockaded, and that if a 
Russian ship of war once got into tho Canal it mnst 
be allowed to pass through unmolested, provided it 
did not land troops or munitions during the transit. 
The rule thus laid down had at least tho advantago 
of being perfectly cleai*, but it had tho demerit of 
being too clear, sound, and complete. It Jisked tlio 
Powers to commit thomselvos to more than they might 
have b^en willing to accept. This would have led to 
dissuasion and delay, and a diplomatic controversy 
might have disclosed divergences of opinion which would 
vlfery possibly have made the adoption of n general 
^r6emont liopolcBS. Lord DEiiRV tlicreforo decided, and 
properly decided, that England must not consult 
qthef Powers, but state and enforce her own views. 
She must impose conditions on the belligei'outs in the iu< 
t^rest of neutrals, and thus prevent tho delays and com- 
plicmtions which consultation with other Powers would 
have rendered necessary. M. x>b Lesssps was de ighkd 
this, and his slmreholders were naturally very well 
^tisded wdih the aunooncement that Eugland had pro- 
mised to take care that the welcome stream of increasing 
dmdends should flow on without a check. 

' his communioations to the belligerents, 

\ addresilM^ himself to the point of the liberty of 
. ttansft for nsutrala. If the entrances to the Canal are 

‘ ^irkey has the right to exercise all the powers over them 
' which ownership iu; time of war involves* {Turkejr might, 
search all , neutral ressels during, the transit 
"" ' "'■ ‘ I were hot ca^ cpntrahiihd> 


I close or obstruct tho pas.sage. It might do at Port Said 
all that Russia dues at Odes.sa. England now iuterferos 
to forbid to both belligerents tho cxert:iso of their rights, 
Porlunately neither belligerent has any wish to use them, 
and England therefore does not thus place herself in a 
hostile attitude either towards Rossia or Turkey. Thus 
much is clear; but obscurity begins when tho rolalions’of 
tlie hellige rents to each otlier, ami not their relation^ to 
neulRils, come to ho considered. Does tho English Govern- 
ment mean to say that a Rnssi.'iu man-of-war Is to be. 
allowed, if once it gets into Port Said, to jmss through the 
Canal unresisted by Egyptian or Turkish troops? This is 
what the projioscd convention of M. Di; Lebsei'S meant; but. 
it docs not seem certain that this is the meaning of tho ‘ 
Eiigliah (jovonimcnt. What Lord Derby saya is that tho 
Porto and the Khedive must not impede tho navigation 
of tho Canal, or adopi any ineasurcs likely to injul'O 
tho Canal, and that tho Canal nimst not be made tho 
seeiio of any combat or other warlike operations. Tho 
KiiEonr seems to liave undei Ktood this declaration in tho 
sense than a Russian vessel, if it could onco get into Port 
Said or Suez, nmst bo allowed to pass througn tho Canal; 
for ho informed tho Porte that, if it wished to preyout 
Riissitin'ves.sols passing through, it must have a suracient 
fh'ct off tho entrance to prevent tlio enemy’s vessels ever 
getting in. Tho Porte, on the otlier hand, does not by auj* 
moans accept Lord Derby’s doclandiou if this is what 
it means, for it has aiinoinicod that the Canal is to 
be free to all Hags except tho Russian, and by this it 
moans that not only Russian men-of-war but Russian 
merchant ships are to bo forbidden to pass throngh 
the Canal. Eurther, on Thursday night Sir Stafyouo 
N ounicoTE said that tlio Government hud no wifiiU 
to prescribe tho pariicular limitations which eithhv 
helligeroiit Power shall plnco oti its rights. All that 
England u'^ks ia to protect tho Canal from injury or ob- 
struction by either offonsivo or clefimsivc measurua Ott tho 
pnri of citluT belligerent. Tho Coycrnuient refuses to 
dihcuss what, under certain liyqiothctical circumstances, 
ilio helligcients might or might not do. It leaves them 
to find out for themselves what they can do with regard 
to tho Canal without injuring it, or impediug its naviga- 
tion, or making it tho scene of any warlike operations. 

It must be owned that all this is exceedingly vaguo, and 
probably its vagueness is intentional. The English Govern- 
ment wiiihcs at. onco to ihreaton tlio belligeroDts as Httlo as 
jios.’>ihlo, HO fiB not to provoke a conflict on imaginary case^i, 
and yet to throat ea them sufficicuitly, so as to bo able fco 
sny, if any case for interference arises, that she has given 
ample notice that fllio would interfere. Anything like tho 
clearness of M. i»B LEssErs’s rule would commit l>er moro 
than she thinks prudent at present. Tho language of Lord 

■ Derby and tlio oxplauations of Sir SrAFFORnNOBTUCOTB aro 
I therefore indistinct, and even to some extent contradiotory*. 
1 Supposing, for example, a Russian merchant vessel got into 
* Port Said, and a company of Egyptian troops boarded 

■ her and seized her as a prize. As there would be \iC 
1 n^sistancG if sho was unarmed, there would be nothing m 

I tho act to injure the Canal, or to interfere with its itoyv’ 
gatiou. No neutral vessel would bo delayed an Itour^' 
not a shot would be But it is tindaubledlv a warlike 



Russian iAan'^ofW\far got injo Port Said, *.']t ie evident tha^ 

‘ tef to Jh^r itpm pa-ssing tbnrwigh tho Canal wottl^*; 




kad io o<)tnbat is Ibrbiddeu. 

Th^refoiri^, i6\vQidd soom as if RiisSliTi vessels, bcjih private 
if oijice they get into the enti’aneos ef the Canal, 
jpllowod to pass' throug||^j,it; for obviously a 
ottoe in tho Canal mnst have every facility given for 
^thpl^ting the t^bolo transit, as tho Canal is only wide 
I^I^Otigh for ono ship to pass at a time, and to delay au 
ship would bo to obstmefc the Tiaviiration for 
Tientrals. But with ro;^’ar'il to jnon-f)f-wav, t’nore is a pre- 
liminary miestion to bo solved whieh is not-vVery easy to 
nngwer. Is not tbo mere passage of a 7n:in-bf-\var a war^ 
lilco Operation? J/jt us sui)}Kise that Jiussia was sending 
an ironclad through the Canal to co-oj)L>riite with its troops 
in Asia, would not tbo whole voyage' of tho shij) ho ono 
continued w^arliko operation, of whicli dijriiig ihii transit 
tbo Canal would temporarily ho tlie scene ? Lord 
might bo understood to meun (.hat, if a. luisMaii n-oti- 
clad got into l*ort Siiid, it would not bo allowed 
to pass, but would bo convoyeil hy the Jhigli.-h fleet 
into a Russian or noidial Tliis w’oidd mort 

certainly load to war Avitli fliis.da, or with any other 
strong I'ower whieli in ;i fulavo wmi‘ we suhji'eleiL to the 
same treatment. Kor tlio sake of convenioueo wfi must 
probably invent a now rule, aTul decide that tho pa a ig(‘ of 
a Riissiuri* man-of-war throngh tlie Cafial n not n 

warlike operation as ivgards Turkey; winch would he very 
much like dc‘cidi?ig that, if t he fLissian .Mediteri iniean llret 
wished to join Ujo Russian llkick Hca fleet, 1 he passag*- (d tho 
Dardanelles should nut lu; considered a wai like op i n f ion. 1 f 
this interpretation of Lord I1 i:rtjv’s language is ilu' right 
one, then tho declaration of the Purfc quite out of ki'ep- 
iug with It. The Canal is uni chiscd to ilio JtasMan flag; 
but, on tbo contrary, if n Russian voi-sc'l can gi t into one 
of tlio ports of eutriineo, the Ctinnl is as much open to Iho 
Russian flag as tho Liighsh Channel is. In this case Lord 
Deruy has really adopted the -iiropoiul oC ^1. im; Li - i*.- ; 

and tho only vririatani ho has made is tied, insie.id ol’ 
asking other luitions to c()risent to ir, he lias said that tla-y 
shall abide by it. But it was (‘xaetly if' avoid this kind i»f 
logical way of talking that Jjord L ;!)Y was ])rndently 
vsigne and obscure, and finis seouri'd to liiinsidf, so fac as 
possible, the position, iiol. ul isolation from other neutral 
Powers, but of co-opeiiLtion n itJi them. 
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report that Count So'.ionvALoFK brings saiisfaefory 
- assurances from Ins (lovei ument require s (^milinriation. 
It is probable tlint Die I'higiish and Russian < climates of the 
interests of both Powers umy not exactly coincide; nor is 
it even certain that tho Russian Coverninent is disposed to 
make any Bcrious concession in Die form of a diploinati(; 
engagement. It would liave hivi\ heller worth while to 
conclude any practicable arningcineiit before tho W’ar laid 
begun. For Bcvora) months tlie less sanguine classof poll- 
timans bad thought that tho great preparations on the 
European and Asiatic front ior.s su[)plied more trustworthy 
evidence of the purposes of Russia than tlie ilcspatolics of 
Princo CoKTCHAKOFr or tho declarations of the EMruKoii 
liimeclf. Tho result proved that Die pessimists w'cre in tho 
right; and it may bo added that Lord Dkriiy was one of 
their number. In expressing through the Amdassadok the 
gratification with which the C ovcrnnicnt received the re|)ort of 
tho Emvehou’s pacific assuranet^s, Lord Dkkijy added, with 
eingular frankness, tho remark that tho communication 
w^as tho more welcome because the Russian armaraciit was 
at tho same moment actively proceeding. There can now 
bo no irnmediato question of the discontinuance of the 
contest, for Dio pacific rumoui’S which have lately been cir- 
culated at Berliu and Vienna appear to have no founda* 
tion ; but it is prolmble that tho Russian Government may 
attempt by professions of moderation to mitigato tho 
anxiety which is tho necessary consequence of tho invasion 
■ of Turkey. If such overtures are made, it may perhaps 
bo prudent to accept them for what they are worth, 
though even sincere promises may bo rendered nugatory 
unforosGon events. If tho pledge is limited to 
’ OH undertaking not to occupy Constantinople por- 
stonently, it would throw somo light on the plan 
the campaign. It would bo unreasonable to ask 
Russian Government a public pledge that 
, not take advantage for strategical purposes of any 

.( fi^Tantilgio wbinb it may obtain. If an understanding witn 


A.ustipi^ox:cIadC8 Servia from the range of yrarlike opera* 
tions, in not likely that the Turk/will r^vomotioe of 
an arriSagomeat which would set of? their troops 

ht libortyt ^ 

According to credible accounts, 300,000 men are now 
assembled on tho left bank of tho Danube in the highest 
condition of efficiency. Thof^-obstaclcs to a passage which 
have been olforod by the w't'atbor and the floods have 
probably not been an unmixed disadvauta^ to the in- 
vading army. Time lias been allowed for bringing all the 
troops into position, and for accumulating stores at 
nearest point to tho intended lino of opemtio^ : 
Although aonio loss ma^^ probably bo incurred in crossing' 
tho river, the success of tlio eiitorpriso is assured. Tho vast 
lunnhors of the invading fijroe will render it easy to distract 
the attention of tho enemy by crossing at different points ; 
and sonio at least of tho attempts Avill bo practically un- 
opposed. Tlio burder fortresses, which aro now said to 
have been placed in a delonsiblo ooridition^^may bo effectu- 
ally masked by a third of the Russian army, while the re- 
mainder advances to tlio pasnos of the Balkan for the pur- 
jinso of reaching Adriatiople. Tho enormous superiority of 
I 1I10 Russians in cavalry will greatly facilitate tho advance; 
and tJio admirable (jualilies of the Turkish soldiers will bo 
in great mi'asuro neutralized by the incapflfcity of their 
commanders and ofiicei’s. Tlie disproportion of numbers 
was j»crhaps grcatei* in 1827 and 1828, and tlie quality of 
the Turkish army has hineo that time been greatly im- 
jnoved ; but tlie organ izatinn of tho Russian army, * 
closely copied from liu' German model, will give tho 
aggressor an irresistible superiority. Notwithstand- 
ing tlie unsatisfactory slate of the Russian finances, 
no (Ullicully seems to arise in providing on the 
moi-.h liberal scale for all tho wants of tho army, 
'flio Turkish Government., on the other hand, is unablo for 
waril of money to employ carnion of th (3 best construction, 
^\]ncb aixM'usl ing in heaps iri the outskirts of Consliuiti- 
nople. The vest scale of iho preparations contnists 
slmiigely with thi‘ modest designs wliich are attributed to 
the itn.ssians by stuno at. least of their English partisans. 

It is dlUlcult to bGieve that such sacrifices are made for 
the sake of the oppri'ssi'd Christians of Bulgaria. The per- 
niniient conquest ef iiiiy Turkish province may jioHsibly bo 
preveiitid by Dm intorvciitiou of Austria; but the miJitai'y 
aristocracy of Vienna disliki's constitutional liberty more 
heartily than Russian supremacy; and if tho counsels of 
Dn^ Archduke Albljit prevail, iho two Empires will 
perhaps arrange betwi eii themselves a partition. 

TJjc iiitciuh'd aniiexaLion oi' tbo whole or the greater 
part of Turkish Armenia is already almost openly 
avowed. On Ihat side n(> pliilauthropie pretences ai’o 
reipiired, because the v.cak«n' belligerent has neither 
allies nor jirotectors in Asia. Tho progress of tho Russian 
army in xVsia lias thus far not been seriously impeded. 
Troops will [u'ubably be found for Die repression of dis- 
content among tho tribes of the Caucasus without weaken- 
ing General IdiiiMKOJ-’i’s army. Thu report of tho recap- 
ture of Ardahan proved, as miglit have been expected, 
to be unfounded ; and it seems probable that Kars is by 
this time invested. From the annoaucumont in the Russian 
papers of some unimportant skiriuishes, it may be inferred 
that a Correspondent of the Tdacjrai^h has too hastily 
believed .a rumour of a crushing defeat in which a largo 
part of the Turkish cavalry in Armenia was said to bo 
surprised and slain. It was nob altogether incredible that 
four thousand Turks or Circassiaijs should have neglected 
to provide themselves with the means of di8covering(’|ie 
approacli of an enemy ; bat so great a success, if it had 
been attained, would have been at once officially reported. 
The Russians still appear to bo bent On acquiring 
possession of Batoum. It appears ^ that Poti, to 
'which tho Duke of Wellington attached some impopf^noo 
when it was acquired by the Russians fifty years ago, baa 
been found altogether worthless. Batonm and other ports 
will become valuable possessions if, as is probable^ the war 
produces, among other results, the re-estahliahment of 
Russian supremacy in tho Black Sea. The Oxtansion of 
the Russian dominion as far as Erzeroum viW eluraro. the 
military and political control of those provinoes 'of Asiatio 
Turkey which the Sultan may probabfy be allonfed to 
retain. It would perhaps indicate a criminal regard to 
objects which are pow contoixieiionsly desoribed M British 
interests to disapprove of the oocupatioii of the 

upper valleys of the Euphrates and TigiiS, The Persians 
will probably find hereafter that thp nexghbonrii^ of the 
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the wholes p^ferdWo^ to the of^a 

more fcro^bk) Power. ' . ^ 

If the twSettoies^fmition and prejadioe wore \m familiar 
to political ohsor#TO. it would aem Burpriaing ^thafc 
pFO&eaed iudtfferenoe to the progress of the fiassian arms 
ehdnld be oonsiderod by 'any class of Englishmen (is com- 
patible with patrHotisra. The little sect, indeed, of which 
the sentmients rather than the opinions are roprosenied by 
the Spcctahyr, avowedly regards the attack of liussia ou 
Turkey as a religious crusade from which sympathy cannot 
be withheld without a violation of moral or thcologicaj 
j .luty. Aspirations for the triumphant entry of tlie IlusBian 
army into Conslantiuoplo transcend the comprehension of 
political trimmers or Erastians. There can bo no doubt 
that at the end of the war the question of the passage of 
the Bosphorus and Dardanelles will be once more raised ; 
and few English politicians at present share Mr. Biuout’s 
desire for the free entrance of Hussian fleets into the 
Mdditerraueaf). The doctrino which Mr. Gladstoki!: 
seemed to wish to convey to his admiring hearers at 
Birmingham is by many degrees less fantusLical, though 
it contains no useful guidance, ft would appear tliat Mr. 
Gladstone still cherishes the belief that the Russians 
would be satisfied with the hearty co-operation of England 
in the reform, by coercive methods, of Turkish misgovom- 
menh If the present Government were dispf^sed to make 
any overture of the kind, it would be checked by the fear 
of a contemptnous refusal. Recent transactions have 
tended to confirm the impression, which is almost nnivorsal 
on the Continent, that Parliamentary government exer- 
cises a doleterious influence on di[)lomacy. The proposition 
is much too sweeping ; for a Minister such as Cavour or 
Palmerston addresses foreign Govornmenta with far gr(*aier 
effect when he can show that the imlion as represented by 
Parliament ia nt his back. The rocont efforts of a portion 
of the Opposition to weaken the Government have been ‘too 
exooptional to form the ground of any general conclusion ; 
but there is no doubt that complicatious often arise 
from Ministei’ial statements which are composed for the 
purpose of satisfying douiesLie exigencies, while they arc at 
the same time addressed to foreign Powers. Mr. Cross’s 
speech had a great effect in conciliating opposition at 
home, but it was inconveniently definite m its explanations 
of the policy of the Government; and thu warning against 
interference with the 8 ufjz Canal which has been addressed 
to Russia may perhaps bo liable to similar objection. It 
was quite unnecessary to inform the Russian Government 
that the greater part of its designs might bo accomplished 
without risk of English interference. A wholesome un- 
certainty would ha\e been more likely, when the occasion 
sirose, to operatu as a chock on exce.ssivo ambition. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MU. GLADSTONE. 

A ll parties concerned were probably w'cll ])leasod whon 
the Birmingham celebration at last came to an end. 
AlthoDgh it would be rash to assign limits to the rhetorical 
(capacity of the most copious of orators, even Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eloquence might have exhausted itself if the feast 
of words had lasted for another day. Mr. CiiamderIiAin 
may now boost that tlio oracle of which he has ingeniously 
[•Qssessed himself has not yet witlihcld a rcapouso from 
niAxious votaries, although its powers and its good will 
liave been severely tested. There was perliaps a previous 
understanding between tho piiest of the shrine and its 
j^^ysterious inmate that no direct approv.il of local doc- 
xrinea should bo asked or granted. Tho political and sec- 
turiau Nonconformists of Birmingham may well ho content 
with tho sanction which has been virtiially accorded to 
their favourite theories. Mr. Gladstone has not pledged 
himself to tbh disestablishment of the Church or to the 
future redistribution of the land. It is enough that he 
heartily admires tho orgaoisatioa which has been adopted 
lor these and similar objects. Ho has perhaps never before 
publicly accepted the political designation which has often 
been applied to him hj his opponents; but, in defining a 
Radioed as a man who is in earnest, Mr. Gladstone implies 
the converse |)ropQsitioa that a man who is in earnest is a 
. Radical* that he is himself at all times profoundly in 
;.u*rneiit uojb even his bitterest criUo would dispute. It is 
^Fuo that be was not less in earnest wjien he held opinions 
oppojsed to hia , present oonvictious ; but .entJjiaBiasts even 
^an other xden live .iu the present^ and cpnsjs^aently 
ft to reproduce in imagination provJiotta states 


of mind. Mk Gittnat _ , 

thiee with tbil radicilisin whii^h prevailed at Bir ^ 

five-and^forty yeaxd ago.^Hlii^t that time the 
Birmingham l^olitjepl Unicto Wildly offered tp mam ^th 
ioo,oOo men on L^don to cocreo tho Crown, thol’^^Ua* 
moKit, and tho Government; but tho ^#rst impediment to 
their project was tho answer of Colonel WaLlAM NAEiii to 
their ofler of tho command of the revolutionary army. ’ He 
was nob going, lie informed thorn, to join a tailor and an 
attorney in a contest -with the Duke of Wellinoton at tho 
head of Hia ^Majesty’s twoiis. Mr. Gladstone was pro-: 
bably at tho time making eloquent spoeches against relorm 
in the Oxford Union. Mr. Brjght, on tho other hand, 
still cherishes his recollection of tho sympathy with which 
he read tho [Uipi 3 rs which recorded tho pugnacious projects 
of Mr. Atiwood and Mr. Joseph Parkes. 

Nothing could bo inoro appropriate or more unobjectiou* 
able til an a panegyric on municipal institutions doUvered 
on tlio occasion of a complimentary rLH)eptioii by tho Bir* 
mingliarn Town Council. It is true that Corporations at 
Birtninglmui and in other largo towns Lave conferred great 
benefits on tho coniniunity. Mr. Chamberlain was during , 
hia mayoralty ono of tho most active and successful ot 
civic administrators ; and it is perhaps owing to his energy 
that the town which for tho first tinio adopte'd the Public 
Health Act only five or six 3'ear8 ago has since atoned for 
its long neglect by the prosecution of compi’chcnsivo sani- 
tary improvcmeiitB. Tho purchase of the water and gas 
undortakingH, which was efieoted at Mr. Cuambeulain’S 
instance, will both enrich tho community and facilitate ; 
mrasures for tho promotion of the public health. Ibis found 
by experience that the municipal const it aoncies of largo 
towns arc not fictuatod by the short-sighted parsimony 
which might have been expected from tho indifference of , 
the poorer clashes to the conditions of health and comfort. 

A spirited administration of municipal revenues is, for tho 
most part, not unpopular ; and the disinterested zeal of tho 
permanent officers of Corporations ufibrds a valuable secu- 
rity against iiogligenco and siagnation. Tho Birmingham 
Town Council, notwithstanding its close character, inclndeB 
Bomo able and enlightened members, in addition to Mr, 
Chamberlain himself. In many towns the better class of 
tho m[iabitanLs hold themselves aloof from municipal func- 
tions ; but the Town Clerk, the Surveyor, and the other 
principal officers maintain both tho efliciency and tho con- 
tinuity of the local adniinistiation. Official and professional 
consciences may generally bo trusted, especially when they 
involve no conflict with personal interests. On the whole, 
Mr. Gladstone was fully justified in his sliaro of. the ex- 
change of civilities between himself and the OorpbF<atit>n. « 
It could not be expected that lio sliould remind his fervid 
admirers of tlio uiijnstifiable monopoly of municipal privi- 
leges and duties by one political faction. Tho Birmitighanx 
Test Act is quite as unjuslifiablo as tho law bearing that 
title which was- repealed fifty years ago. 

Eloquent reproductions of familiar commonplaces on tho 
training for political life which is supposed to bo furnished 
by municipal experience were of course gracoful and 
seasonable ; but in Birmingham the process has boon cffoc- 
iimlly iuvcitod; and Mr. Oiiambeulain proposes by his 
fodenitiou of Libcml Clubs to extend over the kingdom 
the Birmingham system of arbitrary and unjust disquali- 
fication for local employment. Tho Corporation of 
Birmingham is practically elected by the Committee of Six 
Hundred, which again represents tho Liberal Association. 
In tho primary assemblies, as they would ho called in the 
United States, tho only qualification for membership is tho 
profession of Liberal opinions, and tho voter is allowed to ’ 
attach his own interpretation to the words. No device 
could be more judiciously contrived to attract moderate 
politicians and waverers into an organization which is 
entirely controlleil by vehement partisans. One aufficiont 
test would no doubt be recognized by all sectiouB of the 
Association. No member of the body could honestly vote 
at a Parliamentary election for a supporter of Lord 
Beaconsfield against a supporter of Mr. Gladstone. Ia 
practice it may bo assumed that no moderate Liberals J^ave 
any practical share in the management of the Amefiiirtiou. 
The various Committees and executive authoriti^ 
appointed in tho Anlerioan fashion, although political 
managers as a class are as yet neither as powerful nor im 
corrupt at Birmingham as at New York. The result of 
die system is that those oitisems of Birmingham 
happen to feel little confidence in Mr. Gladstone, who artt ; 
attached to tho Church, who object to pareijr 
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jedacation, or '^bo disaippi^Vo of interference with the 
tonare of landt are collectively and perhaps porpetuolly 
escladod from those benefits of municipal training. on which 
Mr. Gladstouts descants. The Coikservatives probably own 
half the wealth of Birmingham, and many of them must 
be highly qualifiej^ for a share in local administmtion. 
Because they declitio to pronounco the required political 
Shibboleth they are compelled to submit to the govern- 
ment of an intolerant majority. Tho same evil prevails in 
many other towns ; but the penal laws of faction arc no- 
where so stringently enforced as in Mr. CoAMUEiiLAiN's 
ideal borough. 

If Mr. Gladstone had not almost deprived himself of the 
power of exciting astonishment, some surprise might have 
,.i)eon caused by his eulogies on tho Birmingham School 
Board, of which tho majority is, liko all other depart, 
ments of local government in Biriningharn, a committee 
of the Liberal Association. No other School Board in 
England absolutely excludes religious teaching from tho 
course of instruction, A few of tho cliildreu, with tho 
permission of tho Board, receive religious instrnction from 
voluntary associations out of school hours ; the remainder 
learn nothing of the doctrines which are elsewhere thought 
to bo useful and even essential. It m'ght have been 
supposed that Mr. Gladstone would di.^approvo of 
purely secular education ; but it would seem that tho 
disoipliuo of tho Liberal or Itadical party has for tho 
present superseded all other political objects in his estima- 
tion. For this reason he unexpectedly digressed in one of 
his speeches to tho recent political conduct of tho Homo 
Rule party. Ho miglit perhaps have excused their efforts 
to dismember tho Hhited Kingdom, but ho is shocked at 
the ingratitude' which they Imvo displayed to the author 
of .the Land Act and of tho Church Disostablishmeut 
Act. In tho lat-o division some of the Home iiulo mem- 
bers voted against Mr. Gladstone's Resolution, and some 
of them stayed away. Tho true explanation of their 
proceedings seems to havo escaped ^tr. Gladstone’s 
notice. It was worth tho while of id)* Butt and hi.s 
followers to net ordinarily with the l-iberals, so long as ' 
they conld give them, or witldiold from thorn, a 
majority. Since iho lust general election tlio Jb.mc 
Rulers find no customers on ^either side of the market, j 
Tho Government can do wi>^ _ ^hom, and the Liberals, | 
even with their help, 'lo })r('seut do nothing. I 

Party cohesion is^' ;d when tho forces on 

which it depend) .v. TUI/ WAB or j)C‘rm{fcnently witli- 
drawn. While the Birniingliarn Assoointion extends its 
borders, and while Air. Glads i one censures Irish seceders 
from his party, it would be intereating to ascertiin whether 
lie is bent on maintaining Liberal unanimity in the Houbo 
of Commons. When Mr. Ciiamueulatn tlirico offered him 
tho crown which ho thrico refused, he seemed to decline 
the irnpenal office almost e.xclusivoly on the ground of 
advanced years and of Ids desire for repose. Once since his 
retirement he has dragged tho Liberal leaders in tho House 
of Commons at his heels ; but bo has perhaps no present 
intention of repeating the exploit. It must be almost us 
embarrassing to find that he places himself at the Lead of 
an agitation to which, with one doubtful exception, none of 
his former colleagues have assented. It may bo conjectured 
from an exchange of subacid pleasantries botw'con tho two 
members that Mr. Bright’s professed hatred of a political 
programme bears soino reference to the elalxiratc list of 
measures which has been drawn up by Mr. Chamberlain 
and other managers of the Liberal Association, Mr. 
Gladstone has in terms neither approved nor condemned 
tho new revolutionary formula. 


TOPE AND KING. 

O N Sunday last Romo witnessed two colebratioriB — tho 
celebration of tho fiftieth year of the episcopal life of 
Pius IX., and the celebration of the thirtieth year of the 
Italian Constitution. The Pove’s celebration was tho finer 
more imposing of tho two, and this was only what 
inigl^ .have 4>eeu expected. At Rome an ecclesiastical 
^^eaut is conducted by persons who havo been versed 
mmi tboir cradlo in every art by which pageants 
aro made effective, and it is more natural to be 
enthuaiastio about a person than about a Constitu- 
tiqn. ^ Pilgrims, as travellers wbo go to see tho Pope 
and the sights of Romo aro now called, arrived from every 
(4 tibo world to do honour to the head of their faith, 


tp manifest their religious feelings, to ^joy an outing, an? 
to taste the pleasure of making a politfoal demonstratioi^ 
which offered tho combined advantages of assured im- 
munity and of being peculiarly irritdting to their advei^ 
saries. Tho Pope, too, is widely and deservedly popular. 

He is an amiable, kindly old man, with much toot and a 
good word for every one. ' Priests, bishops, aud cardinals 
are divseussed at Romo with contemptuous bitteniess ; but 
against tho PoPB himself it is very rare to hear an ill- 
natured remark. There was this also in favour of the par-, 
ticular cclei)ration of last Sunday — that its special purport 
was to call to recollection tho early days of tho Pope’s oarefer, ^ 
and in tho early (Lays of the Pope’s career there was much ^ 
to adiniro and nothing to blame. He was an excellent,, 
devoted, beuevolont man boforo ho was made Archbishop 
of Spoloto, and as an Archbishop ho was generous, zealous, 
and forgiving. It is even related of him that when he was 
at Spoleto ho ventured to .stand between tho Papal police 
and ilio.so who liad taken part in an insurrootiou, and that 
wlum a police agent showed him a list of persons impli- 
cated in tho rising, ho threw tho paper into tho fire ; and ho 
is said, by a timely interposition, to havo saved Spoleto 
from l.ho vengeanco which an Austrian general was ready 
to take on it. J n later days tho Pope has been chiefly 
known as inventing dogmas, ordering about his Zouaves, 
uttering long fiovvory speeches, obeying tho Jesuits, 
and making things bright and beautiful for impassioned 
coiivert.s. To thoao who do not share his faith, or wish 
him political success, there cannot bo much, therefore, in 
his later life that wins any special admiration, except that 
in calamity lie is amiable, and in old ago he is mildly jocose ; 
but in his early life he was not only as devoted as a bishop 
can be, but jnclefatigablo in good works, and with a tender- 
ness fur .sulferer.s, and especially for Italian sufferers, which 
was never repressed by political considerations. 

The cclebr.Ttion of tho thirtieth year of tho Italian Con- 
stitution was a comparatively tame affair. Tho Kino 
reviewed Bomo troops, aud the popularity of the Kino re- 
mains unnbatccl. There can also be no doubt that the bulk 
of the llnlian people aro sincerely attached to tho Consti- 
tution, and especially to tfio Constitution as a symbol 
of inde-pendent'e. But unfortunately those who now 
havo to giiard tho Constitution and to adviso tho King are 
afraid of tho ardour of their own supporters. The people 
of Romo wished to end their day of rejoicing by a procession 
to the Quirinal ; but their loyalty had to be rcpre.sscd by tho 
police, as it was feared that tho friends of the Pope and tho 
friends of tlic King might come into collision. The present 
Ministry lives indeed a life of constant difficmltios, as it 
must head th(3 opposition to the priests, for the priosta 
avowedly wi.di to dc.stroy Italy with its Constitution, its 
indcpLMidence, and its Kino, while those who aro ready to 
act in op[>o.si]ig the priests arc apt to behave in a very in- 
con.sider.itc and Wrongheaded way. Nor is this all. These 
ardent anti-clericals are very fond of the independence of 
Baly •, but they only accept tho Constitution and the King 
temporarily, and, as it were, on sufferance. It is tho Ropublie 
which tiiey think is tho true answer to the challenge 
of tho clericals. Tho war that is being waged is to 
their minds a war between tho people and the priestSf 
not a war between tho constitutional Government and 
tho Pope. Three days boforo tho twofold celebration 
was held there was a meeting in the Apollo Theatre, 
where full vent was given to the mixed feoUngs of this 
section of Italian society ; a missive was received from 
Garibaldi, tho Pope was compared to Nebuchadnez2!1]|, 
and a vote of sympathy was tendered to the oppressed 
democracy of Franco. There has also been an outWak on 
the part of the students of Turin against the olerioals„ 
which, though a small matter, led to scenes into which 
tho Ministry has thought it necessary to promise sa 
in(|uiry. There is, in short, a growing bittorness in Italy 
between the friends and the enemies of the clergy, which 
i.s to b(3 deplored, bat which exists, and has to bo taken 
account of as an existing and important reality. Italy, in 
fact, is passing through a crisis which taxes all the re* 
sources of Italian statesmanship. 

That not only Italian statesmen, but statesm^ of many 
other nations, may find much matter for anxious lofleotion 
in the present attitude of the Papacy is inoontestable. In ' 
France, in Italy, and in Belgium, the clergy are working 
as hard as men can work to get up a war,. , the object of 
which will be to restore the temporal power cf Pops, to 
break up Italian and German unity, to establish a reao* 
tionary monarchy in France, and to do away with ail oon- 
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stitntional liberty in Belgfinm. Those who ^re finch a 
"^rar make no eecMt of their belief that the first manifest 
fitep towards the fulfilment of their wishes - is to U 
seen in the recent , action of Marshal MAcMandiTd Their 
opponents take eicactly the same view, and thus 
the institution of the present French Ministry is accepted 
on either side as the triumph of a reaction to which a 
religious shape is sooner or later to be given. Thoso who 
. fear the war with which they are threatened look some- 
times to the legions of Prince Bismarck and sometimes to 
the fervour of French democracy to help them. Bnt they 
expect the war just as the Turks were sure Russia would 
attack them, whatever diplomatists might do or say. Nor is 
there the slightest disguise on. the other side. The ecclesi- 
astical party openly announce their intention of getting 
up a war as soon as they can. For the moment they own 
the necessity of keeping quiet ; but they animate their 
supporters by the prospect of a speedy conflict. The 
Papal Ndncio at Brussels has just informed the brave 
Belgians who are to take part in the combat ilmt 
Europe is relapsing into barbarism ; that nothing 
but a restoration of Papal supremacy can save it; 
and that, although prudence now counsels inaction, 
the time is at hand when there will be an opportunity of 
using their strong arms. A very curious Society also lias 
chosen the present as a favourable moment for revealing 
its existence. It is called the Militia of Jesus Christ,’' 
and it is said <;,o number a million of volantccrs, principally 
in Prance and Belgium. Probably this is a groat ex- 
aggeration ; but the Society is so eminently in harmony 
with the ecclesiastical spirit of tho times that it is easy to 
believe that its ranks will bo tolerably full, more especially 
as women are allowed to bo members. This Society is stated 
by its founders to bo modollod on tho institution of Sr. Do- 
minic, which “ conferred great benefits on society " by tho 
ardent and effectual way in which it combated heresy and 
schism. Its great object isto bethc restorationof tho temporal 
power of the Pope, and until the timo comes for effecting 
this object tho associates are to pray, to contribute at least 
a fiTinc a month to the Foru’s funds, to support tho 
Catholic press, and to wear a white cross openly if possible, 
and, if not, under their clothes. It is, in tact, to be a sort 
of Ultramontane International. That it will have a con- 
siderable success may be safely predicted, just as it may be 
safely predicted (hat tho remarkable progress of Socialism 
in- Germany will not be without its counterpart in otlier 
countries. Socialism and Ultra montanism are tho constant 
enemies of modern society, and they are both beginning to 
lift up their headsaftcr the defeat they sustainedin the German 
war and tho suppression of tho Commune. No one can 
say what will happen in tho next few years ; but, so far as 
materials fur calculation exist, thi ro is no reason to suppose 
that modern society cannot hold its own against both its 
enemies. Wo may await the strugghj without misgiving, 
but there is every indication that a sirugglo is coming 
which will shake tho Continent, although England may 
happily stand outside its influence. How soon it willcomo 
depends, perhaps, more on tho fate of tho present French 
^linistry than on anything else. 


pas^be fcotboUrn of* (he moas^f e have lost no * 

of dwelling on Hhe ^pposjj^ ^cousistenby of 
women to ^te Town ^aucUloTs and rofuaing to 
allow them to vote members o! Parliament. The 
ayllogism on wbioh< arghroentativo ladies mainly ndy may 
be put in a pladsibla and easy shape. No anomaly 
ought to be allowed in lej^islatiou ; difference of the 
Parliamentary and municipal registers is an anomaly, 
therefore, women ought to vote at Parliamentary elections. 

It is forgotten that an opposite and not less legitimate 
conclusion might bo substituted by tho witlidrawal of 
the municipal franchise, which was, os Mr. Bbreshobd 
Hope said, granted almost hy mistake. A practical distinc- 
tion bctwcim tho two cases which are compared consists in 
the permanent restriction of the municipal fronchiso to 
ratepayers. It is unlikely that any enthusiast, at least of 
tho male sex, will propose to extend tho municipal fVatt- 
cliise to married women living with their husbands. That 
the corresponding demand will bo made on behalf of the 
aspirants to political equality is absolutely certain. Mr. 
Forsyth vrns, by a characteristically feminine contrivance, 
formerly retained to conduct the Bill through the House 
of Commons on tho express ground of his antagonism of 
opinion to the ladies from whom lie received his commis- 
sion. As ho happened not to approve of the grant of votes 
to married women, it was tljought that he would the more 
effectually cajole the House of Commons into tho adoption 
of a mcrtsure which, if it had been passt*d, would have 
suggested a fresh application of logic. Why, it would 
have been asked, should tho most important section of the 
female community suffer disabilities from which the less 
responsible and less experienced members of the sex have ^ 
j been already relieved Y 

Tho cause of female rights suffers a disadvantage from 
tlio eccentricities of the sm.^ll minority of women which at 
present takes part in social or political movomonts. Nearly 
all the leaders of the agitating body plunged with blind 
vehemence into the opjiosition to necessary measures for 
protecting tho public healtli. Tho error of judgment 
might bo easily explained and readily pardoned ; but tho 
excitement which was produced illustrated the inexpedi- 
ency of allowing Avomen to take a prominent part in legis- 
lation. Ternpemnee, vivisection, and many other pme- 
tical tepies must be dealt with by the sex which has not 
in all cases made np its mind beforehand. As Mr. 
Hanhury justly remarked, hysterical politicians have 
of late exercised fur too much influcuco on public affairs ; 
but only a few men ]iermanontly hold the doctrine 
that CovejTiinents s^hould be guided by sentlTUOnt rather 
than by calm judgment. Mr. Jenkins's protest against 
the arrogant selflahncss of England would find a riWsAy 
echo in a House which represented female conatituencicis. 
In priv.uto life little surprise is created among those 
Avho are unfortunately acquainted with lady politicians 
by an assertion that ony woman who differs from the 
speaker on tho Eastern qucstioTi is a disgrace to her eex. 
The smile w'hich is the only answer is not perhapa com- 
plimentary ; but it would bo churlish to argue with a 
zealot who is certain not to understand any unpakiitablo 
argument. White hands, according to the Spanish pro- 
verb, can give no offence even by a blow ; but their* im- 


WOMEN’S DISABILITIES. 

T he debate on tho rights of women could not have come 
to a moro appropriate termination tlian to bo talked 
out by the advocates of innovation. It was not known, until 
Mr. UOUBTNBY wrote to tho'Tmicff, whether ho deliberately 
r^prevented a division which would have been disastrous to 
his clients, or paid them the compliment of preferring, alter 
the teshion of women, the opportunity of expressing his 
feelings to the advantage of effecting his object. It was 
perhaps a mistake to furnish an additional occasion for the 
Hdioule which in this instance, though it may not be the 
test of truth, is one of the most formidable obstacles to tho 
establishment of female suffrage. Tho strongest reason 
against the scheme is that it is a paradoxical innovation ; 
and paradoxes are so called because they conflict with ways 
of thinking which may not always find ooiivonient expres- 
sion, If cynical theorists are in the right, women are not 
pre-eminently distinguished bjfr logical accuracy ; but unfa- 
miliar subjects attract a curiosity and admiration which 
tnay bo traced in the numerous ^eches and pamphlets of 
the agitators for Mr. JAqps Bbiuht's Bill ; and 

aecii^iiig^y they Ai well inces^ntly on an a^ument which 
they foiwy r^iard as essentially logicaL some time 
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muiiity from retaliation depends on a moderate use of 
tho privilege conceded to weakness. One of the favourite 
arguments of the agitators is that the suffrage is already 
possessed by multitudes of voters who are but imperfectly 
qualified for the discharge of political duties. Any incon- 
venience wdiich may result from promiscuous suffiago is 
not likely to bo abated by the extension of the system 
which is assumed to have caused the mischief. It is a still 
more material consideration that, if the boroiigli voters of 
1867 were not uniformly wise, they were sumciently for- 
midable to convince Parliament that it was unsafe to ex- 
clude them. It may bo offensive to hint that the balauco 
of political forces ultimately depends on physical fbroe ; 
but it is not altogether prudent to disregara natural laws. 
If ou any great question women, outvoted men, the de- 
feated party would not for a momtot think of submitting. 
It is perfectly conceivable that at a general election 
tenths of tho female voters might, if a philanthiopto agi- 
tation were raging, select as representatrvea~ only the can- 
didates who would support immediate war with Turkey, 
or with some other nation which might for tho 
moment be unpopular. Men, if not gentler> hre 
habitually more prudent and in^itely less intbleranL. , 
Above all, they will in all countries and ages as0|Nr6| ; 
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for theftiBdlves the deoision of poUtiral qtiostionB, | 
whether women httvo ot have not Votes for the Irogis- 
latnrc. It is pi*obable that fomalo snifi'ago would 
after a time beoamo absurd rather than injurious by 
tho process of becoming a fiction ; but it is not allowable 
to dt>W4;Cng in tho hope tlmt no harm may come of it. 
Those who know womi'n bo^t, and apprc'cialo them most 
highb^, are disposed intentionally to abstain from t*x- 
plaihitig, or oven (xamining, tlioir insiineiivo conviction 
that the fomalo int (‘licet and character arc ill adapted to 
the practice of political ai^tivity, Jt is eviik-nt that tho 
claim of the franehi^o virnially involves the ulterior 
demand for equal eligibility to all political fuiKdions. 

Tho depth of the bold whi'.h a I'arliaineutary system 
has taken on the national belief is pruv(;d even by the in- 
diflerenoo which is somciinics exhibited to the essential 
conditions of iU successful operation. It is too readily 
assumed that, because a 8U[)roino Assombly has long 
oxeroised undisputed authority, the same attributes would 
belong to a llouso of (liunrnmis whieh had cc'ased to re- 
present tho ]K)litic:d Ibreea of the comnuinity. At pn'sent 
all parties aro content to accept as decisive tho losolniion 
of a Parliamentary rmijorityj but it is at least possible 
that reckle.s.s changes in the eliKitoral biisis of the Con- 
st itutiou might uc.ikeu the House of Co-nmtins itself. 
When tlio smaller liouacholibus were admitted to the 
RuffVagc, they brought with tlumi undoidWed clomenU of 
strength, as well us possibilities of disturbance. All tho 
women in England would contribute notliing in tho naiurti 
of power to a House v;hi(di might in some degree result 
from their choice. It i.s Iiighly probable tl\at tho most 
judicious mid reasoraiblo women would dcclino to perform 
an uncongoiiial lunetion; and it would bo iniolcnible that 
olcctioim should bo decided by fcunnle orators and agitators. 
It is not im]>osRll)le that the \)ron\otcv3 (d* tlu; movoraont 
may ultimately prevail over the reluctance of tlio JIoubo of 
Commons to act in o])positiou to the instinctive convictions 
of tho great body of moraborH. For the prosemt tho caiiso 
makes no visible progress; for those who (‘ri''ago in such 
calculations hold that, but for Mr. CotnMNnv' , pcilinacity, 
the division would have been more unfayouTal)le to the Hill 
than that of last year. Novertholcss tho spiritiMl ladies who 
devote themselves to the subject will continue to deliver 
lectures, to caiiv<ass for potitimi.^, and to publish monolonons 
pamphlets and journals. A subscription amounting to 
several hundreds a year proyichjs the moans of agitation ; 
and possibly there niirf^ rK^somc minds liable to the influ- 
ence of incess^i&^JW*! to ration. It is boasted that thousands 
of names affixed to petitiujis in favonr of tho Hill, and 
that uobocly petitions against it. The slatjuucnt proves too 
much, because there are certainly opi)ouontH of Iho Bill, 
although negative [)otitious aro rare, and in this case non- 
existent. In one sense the lady politicians have tho host of 
tho controversy, becanso their adversaries avoid as far as 
possible a discussion which could not attect tlioir profound 
conviction. 


FKAXOE. 

ri'^IlE Huko of Buootuf. and his colleagues liave not 
X escaped the ’inisfcjrtunc wliicdi seems to follow all 
reactionary Governments in France. They como into 
offico with a sense tliat they inu.sfc justify their existence, 
and in their hurry to do something they suem to think that 
it does not much matter what they do or bow they do it. 
Tho arrest of M. Bi'NNF.r-DuvEmuia; is an eminent example 
of this temper. Tho act itself and tho circumstances atten. 
dant on it are alike calculated to injure tho Government 
wliich dirocled it. Tho speech alleged in explanation of it was, 
even in tho version owned to by bis friends, indiscreet and 
violent in the highest degree. But iudiscretion and violence 
nro not characteristics vvhich tho present French Cabinet 
have any reason to dislike in their opponents. Nothing would 
Borvo their purpose bo w'ell as some overt act of insurrectiou 
which would give thorn an cxcuso for military rtjpreasion. 
If they could shut up M. Thiers or M, Gamdetta, it might 
some risk to do it; but M. Bonnet- 
DinrEamKa'^lvcWlttv^vo been far moro likely, if loft at 
libo^'tyf to injure ETs own cause ^ than the cause of tho 
Government. Apj)aront impunity Tfaln^ highly encourag- 
ing on the frothy disaffection which is common in 
and which has apparently found expression in M. 
BakK®t'*D,CVEUi)iER’s speech. It is os^cially unwise in 
thc Minifitiy to bo severe on adverse criticism of Marshal 


MacMahok^s policy in rci^lling the Duke 6t to, 

power, becanso that policy itself is not ong which makto it 
prndont to encourage any needlessly minute examination 
of it. If M, BoKNET-DuvERDtER is tried for assorting that 
Marslial MacMahon is a traitor to the llepublio, it will bo 
impossible to prevent his counsel from arguing that, if the 
Marshal’s acts are meant to bear such or such a oon- 
fltruction, M. Bon.net-Duveudiek’s coudeihuation of them 
is not too harsh. ^Marshal MacMahon may not havo ex* 
(•('cdod tlio limifs of his legal powers, but he has un- 
doubtedly gone as near tlioso liniits as it was possible to do 
without execL-ding them. In the hands of a skilful advOr 
cate Kiieh a policy may easily bo travestied, and, however 
loudly the organs of tlm Ministry may disclaim the inter- 
pretation, they catjuofc pi'cjvcnt every newspaper reader 
Irom forming his own conclusion as to which of the rival 
portraits bears most resernhlanco to tho original. It is the 
more incumbent on tlio J)uko of Buoulib to bo careful, 
because then? are some journals which are in a sense organs 
of tho Ministry that will wokomo any rendoring of tho 
MiifSHAi/s pointy which makes him out a traitor to 
iho llepnblie. Insread of labouring to disprove the 
mjcusatioTi, they will accept it as tlio highest possible 
compliment to tlio i\rAUc;iTAL. lnd(;cd they will go further, 
and declare ])hiinly that it is only on condition that ho 
oitlier Hied ituf (\s hvason bimsedf, or is willing to connive at 
it in others, that they aro pre[>ared to give him their 
.support. There arc alri'iidy signs of a schism among tho 
Hupjiorters of tho Coalition Ministry. Tho journals which 
represent tlio vi(5W« of the Orleanist section ait) anxious to 
di.ssoeiato tlicmsf lvcs from any schemes involving a 
change in tho ftjrm of government. Tho MAUSllAri, thoy 
declare, lias no inierition of playing iho part of General 
Monk. Ho is as resolved as ever to remain within iho 
limits traced ont for him by tho Tlepublican Coii.stitrition. 
To Ibis abngitimlst organ answers that, unless tho MARSHAL 
is prepared to play General Moxk’s part, tho Royalists 
will havo no motive for supporting liim. Thoy aro not 
learned in tho nice distinctions winch distinguish one form 
of Republic from another; all that they really care about 
is to got rid as fast as possible of tho Republic in any 
form. Tli(‘y aro willing to make allowunco for iho 
Marshal’s difficulties, but they cannot ponnit a Ro.stora- 
tion to be s])okon of as though it were excluded from the 
li.st of possible endings to tho present crisis. With articles 
of this kind appearing almost daily, it is certainly imprudent 
in tho Duke of Broom R to invito comparisons between one 
treasonable nticraiieo and another. 

Tiio manner of M. Bonne i’-t)uvERDiErw's arrest peems 
as much opou to (piostiun as tho policy of tho arrest. 
When once it had been determined to arrest the President 
of ihe Paris IVInuicipal Council for seditious language, tho 
obviously prudent course was to make iho prisoner of as 
little importance as possible. If there wa.s tho slightest 
reason to suppose that be would run Uway, this unhcroic 
dispo.sition elrould liavo been carefully oncouraged. TJie 
spectacle of a conspicuous Radical, or rather of a Radical 
holding a conspicuous position, running away from justice 
might havo been cftectivo. Tho spectacle of a Government 
arresting tho President of ihe Paris Municipal Council at 
twelve o’clock at night, as though ho were a coiner who 
must bo discovered in the act in order to insure that snffi- 
ciout evidence will be foHhcoining against him, is 
eflbctive also, but not quite in a way which iho prudent 
friends of tho Cabinet— if they havo any prudent friends— 
j can be expected to approve. The wiser heads among the^, 
French Conservatives have of late agreed to treat Paris as a 
city to wliicli no ordinary rulc.s can bo applied, and which 
must bo allowed to remain Radical in virtue of some 
physical or moral incapacity of being anything else. This 
is not a porfeotly satisfactory explanation of the relation 
of Paris to Franco ; but it seems, on the whole, to be the 
ono which is most convenient for a Conservative Govern* 
ment to adopt. But it is quite inconsistent with a system 
of midnight arrests and strict seclusion. If it is essential 
! to the safety of the Government that M. BojrJntT- 
Duveruikh should be brought to trial for alleged seditions 
speeches, tho Government must be supposed to esteem the 
good will of the Parisisns a matter of real moi^ieiit* 
Otherwise, why should they be so aiixioils to tid the 
Mnnicipal Council of a Prewdent who is likely to OOnmpt 
his fellow-citizonsP Probably thifll element in tbefalim is doe 
to M. .Fouetou, who has^erlved it from the traditiOBS irf. tho 
Empire. Under NAroLEOK III. it was rather, ttio 
for the authorities to pokb tp the uBsecn tolbaBO oti le^hidh 




PniQjOd W0A suppcpcd to 1)6 flifctiiig f fttid M. i>ii Fouetou t 
pdrhEps ohoriali 63 similat prefwaco for nixing liimacU’ 
ridipulouB the oUpii 5 e li «3 between that and doing 

the meptioT^ of M. as tho lir^publicnu candi- 

date fbr the Presidentship, iu tho event of AL.vsbal Mac- 
MAHcm’fl roflignatton, seemB likely to mako a clunge^ in tho 
character of the 'Maeshal’s appeal to tho country. So long 
as tho Cabinet thought that tho Tlcpiihlican oaTulidato 
would bo M. CAMBism, or even M. Otiivr, they were vory 
well disposed to let it bo supposed that, though the vot(i at 
^hb general oloction wonld in form determine whether tho 
Dak© of Broglie should remain Minister, it would in fact 
determino whether Marshal MacMauon should remain 
President. Tho Ian gun go of the ]\Iausiul’s JMessage to the 
Cbambers evidently implies a conviction, real or 1‘eigncd, 
that he has but to lot France undorstand that she can 
only keep him on condition of keeping iM. oe I}a(XJil ^^3 at 
the same time, to obtain an assurance of y)opnlar su})]>ort 
which will enable him to sot the Loft at dcliancc. Whether 
in taking this tone be thought that M. Tuieks was too old 
to bo a possible candidate, or forgot that the vote which 
drove him from power was the vote not of tho nation, but 
of an Assembly which had ceasod to rc})resi'nt the French 
nation, is doubtful. JJut that ilie Marshal ur his advisers 
havo at length coino to regard M. M’iiiers as a certain and a 
very formidable rival is rcndiTod extre mely probable by tho 
sudden cejssati on in tho Ministerialist organs of all refer- 
ence to the Maushai.’b reslgnatiim. They do not, generally 
speaking, say that ho will notre>ign, l)at tln'y lay much muro 
stress. upon the fact tliat tlicre is no power that can force 
J)im to resign, and that, if he dues nut resign, ho is Presl- 
dont until 1880. It is easy to see ^^}ly this reserve should 
bo moiiitained if the Cabinet are aliaid that tho pr(‘Spcct I 
of regaining M. Tmieks will prove more at Li active to tho 
(jlcctors than the pruvsyioct of kcepi"g l^laisluil MauMaiiox. 
ft will bo of no use for tlie less popular candidate to go to 
tho country with an explicit threat of rcHignaiion. Tlio 
answer of the cotistituenV'ics will con.sist of a free permis- 
sion to carry out his threat as soon us ho likes— and (he 
sooner tho better, lint if* tho Cabinet enn have the 
electors uncertain what tho Mai^vSIIAL is going to do, or, stdl 
better, if, without positively pledging linn, they can make 
the electors think that he wdl remain rresidont whether 
the verdict of tho country is favourable or adverse, there is 
a chance that, in their dread of what may follow from a 
pi'olonged condiet betw'ecritho President and tho Olirimber, 
the constituencies may after all acccyit tho Dnku of 
Broglie .as an nnpleaaaiiL necos.sity. There is .^^ome 
astuteness in this reasoning, and if tho electors are of 
opinion that tho Maksuai- is nut to bo got rui (jf on any 
terms before 1880, it is conceivable that it may bo borne 
out by tho result. On the whuJe, however, it seems so 
improbable that the MAUsnAL can remain I’re.siih nt with a 
Ohamber elected on this very issue in open antagonism to 
tho Ministers ho wishes to work with, ami refusing its con- 
fnloiice to any Ministers except tlioso whom he. has refu.sed 
to w'ork with, that the French electors may be expected to 
see that it is improbable. If they come to regard the ^Maksuai/s 
retention of office in defiance of a hostile vote of the comstitu- 
encies in the lightof a more bogey, they will vote all the muro 
for M. Thiers’s candidates. The issue really tnrn.s, therefore, 
on the probability or improbability that tlie Marshal will 
cling to office against the expressed wish of the constituen- 
cies. All that is known of liis character and of his esfcimato 
of his own position seems to nifiko his taking such acourso 
j^higbly improbable. There is nothing to sliow that he is 
thinking of a coup d'Hat ; and, if lie is not thinking of a 
oowjp d^eiaty tho retention of office after tlio decision of the 
nation has been unmistakably pronounced wonld bo ana- 
logous to tho defence of a position which ha.s ceased to bo 
tenable. Marshal MacMahon is too much of a soldier to 
be easily persuaded into making such a blunder as this. 


THE FBIJSONS BILL. 

rpHE Prisons Bill has been fully considered on the 
A Report, but the di8CUB>sion in which tho House of 
Commbna has been engaged has been more than usually 
iri^levanii. The principal parts in it have been taken by 
Dr. KfiwifALT and by certain Irish ^members, and it has 
been evident tbroaghont that the heads of aU these 
gooflhtnen have been with their hearts, and that these ! 
toVe bbeitt far away. The Bill deals only with cwmfcy j 


and borough gaols, but Dr. KenealPs ima^ation. ia too 
much occupied with tho “ uiifortuiiaf.e noUeman ** who is 
wasting away on tho y^ak table-land of Dartmoor. to 
remembof that tho House is not conmdermg the case of 
cviminala sentenced to penal servitude. The Irish mom- 
bers have no similar excuse *, for, as one of them began 
debate on Tuesday with a motion to extend legislation to 
convict prisona which wa:-} in tho cud withdrawn, 
they can hardly plead ignorance of the limited scope of 
tho Dill. There is sufficient rcsomhJancc, however, between 
the two clasyus of prisons to make it easy for a speaker to 
attack the administration of mio Lind under cover of a 
proposal to amend the adminisi ration of tho other kind. 
This opportunity was turned t^o the fullest account on 
Thursday. Kvoiy proposal to relax tlio discipline in Eng- 
lish county gaols uas abundantly iiluatuited by examples 
druAvn froiii Irish convict pii.^cns. Jt \^a.s only tho iiitor- 
vention of tho SrEAiCER, that M\\<‘d flio llunso from a dis- 
cn.<!sion 011 the kindred, but scniri'ly pertinent, subject of 
tho malpractices of tho Luivdou police. Kuvv that wo 
know that Mj*. Wj! vr.EEY has for years been a member of 
“a vory zealouj Coiumlttco” for proti’cling tho public 
against these irc'aoherous ga.irdi."ins, wo ought porliap.S 
to be thankful that we have nut heiud a gi’cut deal more 
about this .sLibj(‘ct. 

Tho general drift of tlic amondmeufs which wore 
projjo.Mrd on Tuesday and 'I'hiivsday was uniformly 
in tho direction of greater lenicu(;y. Dr. KenEALIT 
began by nundiig that no prisoner bhould bo flogged for 
an iiifnietion of prison regnlaiious except up()n tho 
verdict of a jury, lie ft >1 lowed up this by proposing a 
clause iu mako it unlawlul to iujlicL solitary coniincmcnt 
on any prisojier for more than twtdve liours. or to with- 
hold from him when in noli tary con fmoment the ovdinary 
diet of the prison. JSext enm»! a eluuso from the aamo 
quarter forbuUling tiu' uf<e of haiuleufls, iroim, or heavy 
weights. After all thr.^e ja*opcJsals liad been rejected, Dr. 
Ivi.Ni.ALY nio\(d Unit ];risont‘rs shtmld bo attended by tbrir 
own lut'iiy suigeuus, and tluit additional facilities should bo 
allowed them of seejiig and corresponding with ilieir 
friends. Herjeant Si.mom Junv look up the ruiiniug, and pro- 
posed the abolition uf tlie tread-wheel and of shot-drill. At 
tluH point tho furtlier coiisidcratiun qf the Bill was ad- 
journed, aij(l it may b(‘ huppused that oyery expedient for 
inakiiig impi isonuient n.si'less has now leftfii dispoBgd of. It 
i.s not iiccossary in order to justify (ho deciRion of Iho 
IToinse in all these ( ines to deny that the position of a gaoler 
is one that may he easily nhuKcd, and Unit the adruiuistrutiun 
of clisiMpliiiu in all |>ri>oii.4 needs to he watcUeii with 
very great jealousy. All the arguments that wore alleged 
in these debates aguiust tlie burrtuder of prisoners to the 
tender nureies of the prison olheials were besid© ttl© 
mark. Ku ono conlorids that tliero should bo any such 
abaiidouineiit ortho duty which devolves upou the Govern- 
ment of kcejiiiig these ulueials under strict control. The 
dilliTeuce between the niovcr.s of tlio several ameudmenta 
and the majority of tlio llon.-HO roUded only to the mcanr 
by wbicli this control should be exercist'd. Mr. Oboss 
proposes that it shall bo oxerciBcd by a body of prijBOn 
ComuiissioncrH, assisted by paid luspectoi's and by tho 
voluntary labours of the Visiting Justices, These Goto* 
missiouers will bo rc’ spoil sib lo to tho Iloine Secretary, who 
is in Ins turn vcs[)ani5ib!o to Parliament, and can bo 
called to account for any broach of duty on tho part of 
his Kiibordinah’S. Dr. KiixeaLy and his allies would Bub- 
stituto for this general supervision a system under which no 
punishment woitli mentioning should be inflicted for 
misconduct in prison, and no specially unpleasant labour 
bo imposed upou any prisoner. Tho fatal objections to 
this latter proposal are that it mistakes the nature and 
purpose of imprisonment, and that leaves tho gaoler 
unable, in tho last re.sort, to enforce discipline except by 
the violation of an Act of Parliamont. Underneath 
these efforts to ameliorate tlie condition of prisoners^ 
there seems to lie an iraprcBsion that they are usually im- 
prisoned without just cause. Dr. Kejsbalx’s faith in 
human justice has been so sbakon by the tnisfoi'iuncs of his 
distinguished client that ho cannot donviuce himself that 
any JBdge or any jury are quite' whkt ho or they oughj^fo 
be. They are not only fallible, but they am tob often 
ready to tie deceived; and witli this d priori probability 
against every sentence, it is well to bo op the safe side, and 
to inflict nothing on a prisoner that he will very maoh 
diBUe. Mr. O’Uonboe Powbb comes to the same con. 
elusion by a different road. All ia in war, and evtoy ' 
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Irtfebrnttu who baa been oouTioted of resietauce to Eoglisb 
law ia a soldier in tbe oauso of Irish independence. 
Adver^ fortune has placed him in prison, and the least 
that bis friends who aro still at large can do for him is to 
try and get the law altered for his advantage. As regards 
pnnishmeuts of the nature of tho tread- wheel, the cmnk, 
and the shot-drill, there has long been a school of prison 
reformers who have wished to suporsedothera by industrial 
labour. The fallacy which runs through all their argu- 
ments on behalf of this change is that they regard im- 
prisonment as simply directed to tho reformation of the 
prisoner. It is tho fault of society that ho has been 
allowed to grow up vicious and ignorant, and aucioty has 
no business to do anything more with him than to hold 
him in safe keeping while ho is gradually being won to 
ways of industry and virtue. No one who believes 
that the reformation of a juisoner is at best a very 
uncertain process, and that tlu-ro is much more promise of 
success about a woll-considercd cflort io deter those who 
are in prison from coming there again, and those who have 
never been in prison from doing anj^thingtogct themsolvoa 
there, will bo much impressed by this kind of reast)ning. 
When tho administration of justice was exceedingly lax 
and tho infliction of punishment oxcccdirgly cruel, there 
can be no question th-at many people round thoir way to 
gaol who had done little or nothing to deserve imprison- 
mont, and that many of those undergoing imprisonment 
wore treated in a fashion which sent them out more 
brutalized than they came in. There is no reason to bo- 
lie VO that either of these evils ure now to bo found except, 
so to speak, by accident. Tho possible blunder of a jury, 
or tht^ possible harsh nos.s of a gaoler, is not a consideration 
of sufficient weight to make it expedient to convert every 
prisoner into a Gr.st-class misdeuKaiiant. 

Sappo.sing that a gaol is full of prisoners of more oi’ loss 
criminal antecedents, wo aro at oneo met by the difficulty 
that they have no iuducemout to obey oulors or to submit 
themselve’^ to prison rules. It is of no avail to sentouco 
a man to imprisonment when ho is alresiiy in prison. Jle 
knows the woi^st that can bo done to i.iui in that way. 
Ho has made trial of tho treadmill, and all the other 
forms of uiireinunerali VO labour. Ho has learned or refused 
to learn a trade by which ho may support himself when 
ho is released ; and neither of these forms of puiiishtncnt 
admit of being increased or repeated boyoiid certain limits. 
Consequently, if Dr. Kknealv had his way, tho prison 
officials wouvi Vift nofoless in tho hands of their prisouor.s. 
They would Iiavo no iheansvif dLstiiiguishing between the 
vioiint and the well- behaved prisoner, between the man 
• who was for ever assaulting the warders and the man who 
seemed really anxious to earn a decent character in gaol, 
and to make a new .start after getting out. It is a necessary 
element inany adequate system of prisondiseipline tliat there 
should be special punishments for breach of discipline. 
If a prisoner is to be deterred from relieving tho dulness 
of prison life by auy vlideut outburst that may happen to 
take his fancy, he must be made to know that thero aro 
penalties in store different- in kind as well as in degree from 
those which, as biuiig part of the or<liuary prison disci- 
pline, are inflicted upon all prisoners alike. These special 
penalties must bo such as will involve some bodily suflbr- 
ing. When a man has just proved that all appeals io his 
better nature have failed, it is of no use to go on appealing 
to it still more loudly by way of punishment for his dis- 
regard of tho former appeal. Ho must be punished in 
some way which will give him' sharp and instant incon- 
vonience. In other words, bo must bo flogged, or put in 
irons, or sent to a dark cell, or condemned to bread and 
water. If Dr. Kenealy were governor of a prison for a 
week, he would see cause to cliango his mind, if not his 
tone, upon tho neces.sity for this class of penalty. 


THE LISBON TKAMWAYS CASE. 

ri’^llE action of Tvvvouoss v. Grant has now reached — wo 
X can scarcely hay advanced— another stage. Two 
Judges of tho Court of Appeal having* tulfon ftHe side and 
"***^^^:4jLjanother, the judgnieiit of the Common Pleas Division 
forib?]pltUiflifl’j witW’70oZ. damages, is for the present sus- 
taiuod. Thero T§7'll£>jvevcr, to be an appeal to tho House 
' of liordSf where the law will bo settled. Under 

'<;>irctimatan<?os, tho questfdit as to what is the right 
tottrpretatior, of iho clause of the Companies Act of 1867 
Oft whiclitio action is based has yet to be determinod, and 


wa have no intention of anticipating io mj way the pro- 
caedings in the House of Lords. It is impb^nt, how- 
ever, that the points 01 the case, as for as ^hw have been 
brought out, should bo distinctly understood, and these 
may bo gathered from the language of the Judges. 

There aro two aspects in which the subject may^ be 
viewed — first, as io tno facts showing what sort of proj^t 
the Lisbon Tramways Company was, and what was its 
method of doing business ; and secondly, as to the question 
how far such practices come within the Act. On the former^ 
of those points Lord Justice Hramwell, although he gavA* 
the defendants the benefit of a doubt as to tbe meaning orA 
the law, spoke very plainly. He showed that, by reason 
of tho various payments to bo made to Mr. Grant, the 
Duke of Saldaniia, and other persons, amounting 
together to 122,800/., tho contractors would retain in their 
own hands out of the 309,000?. they were to receive 
only the net sum of 187,000?., which was all that they 
would have to apply to tho making of the tramway. As 
to the payment for the qualifications of the directors, ho 
said it was undoubtedly an impropriety, which, as he had 
had occasion to point out some thirty-five years ago, might 
bring the pai'tics within tho law of conspiracy. lie 
wont on to remark that in this instance the result 
was that the diiuotors. Laving been nominated and 
qualified by Mr. Grant for the purpose of adopting 
a contmet prepared befovo they were constituted, pro- 
ceeded to fulfil that purpose without having made any 
inquiry into the nature of the undertaking or the prospects 
of success. In tho i‘.vent, half tho line had to be abandoned, 
and a new one, wdiolly different, substituted for the 
original project; and, in the Lord J ustice’s opinion, the 
abandonment of the line was tho strongest evidence that 
the scheme w.as bad, and the directors had placed them- 
selves in gnaat danger of liability at tho suit of tho shat'O- 
holders for llieir conduct in entering into that contract 
and going on with tho undertaking. Tho Lord JcaTrcE 
further condemned the praotieo of getting up artificial pre- 
miums ; and ob.'^erved that it was not necessary to enter 
into tho fads to show that, if tho plaintiff liad knowui 
them, he would not liave taken the shares. In another part 
of his judgment, speaking of tlie concealment of tho contracts, 
ho said that ho should rejoice if such “nefarious “ proceeding^ 
could bo reached, pnidshcd, and prevented ; and described 
in emphatic language tho mischief which was wrought 
by such a system. Tho Lord Chief Dauon, who also held 
that tho conduct of the defendants did not come wdthin tho 
statute, remarked that there was a fraud in the com- 
position of the Company, not in tho agreement to pay 
45,000?. to Mr. Guam, but in setting up a body of directors 
whose qualifications w^ei’o supplied gratuitously, and who, 
regardless of their duty, allowed theniselves to be induced 
to adopt this contract without any proper inquiry by which 
they would have found out that this large sum was to be 
paid to Mr. G ran t for doing nothing or next to nothing. Tho 
Lord Chief Jusakjk, who took tho view that tho Act did 
apply to the practices in question, directed attention to 
tho significant coincidence that, while part of the pro- 
jected lino was abandoned, and the mileago and num- 
ber of stations reduced, the price to bo pkid to tho, 
contractors was increased by about tho amount required 
for the payments to Mr. Grant and the Duke. He 
also ohsorved that the Chairman of tho Company and 
the principal promoters had made private contracts 
with the contractors for largo sums of money to bo pja-id 
to them ; that tho capital of tbe Company was stetejv^ 
to bo 200,000/., with a power of borrowing to tjie extent 
150,000?. more, but would in reality bo less by 73,000?.; 
that, while tho sum to bo expended on the work lind on 
the acquisition of tho concessions and other preliminaries .s 
was set forth as 310,000?., the items referred to 'would 
swallow up four-sixths of that amount; and thi^t these' 
circumstances, if known, would have been calculated 
to create a well-founded distrust. These were,*^ he 
added, “ clandestine contracts which involved spoliation 
“ of the future Company.’* As Loi*d Justice Brbtt con- 
curred generally with the Lord Ouiep, Justice, would 
appear that tho Judges were nnanimons on this of 
tho case — that is, as to the hollow character of the. Com. 
.pany and tlie improper operations in which it had been 
involved. 

It m^y be assumed therefore that, as tho c^se Hiands^ the 
only question whioh remains open is whrthef^j^ ^he 
conduct of the defendants comes within the jnlh' sOqtioQ 
of the Companies Act? That scotioo pwides' that every 


pi^speotas cf ft CoiQpftDV and urery notibo inviting persons J ' 
to snfaficrU^ io^ shares should speott)^ the dates ^ and the , i 
names of the patiieSi and every 9 ontrftct entered into by the ; < 
Company, or the promoters, directors, or trustees thereof, 
before the issue of such prospectus or notice, whether subject , 
to adoption by the directors of the Company or oiheiwise ; | 
and any prospectus or notice not specifying the same shall be 1 
deemed to be fraudulent on the part of the directors, pro- j 
meters, or officers of the Company knowingly issuing tho 
same. There is no doubt that in the wonling of this clause 
g, is a certain vagueness as to what kind of contracts are j 

\ intended to bo included ; and hence there is robm for 
argument on both sides. Lord Justice IIuamwell 
doclined to make any attempt at legislation by way of 
. interpretation, and limited himself to simply construing tho 
statute as it stands, his conclusion being that it applies 
only to such contracts as would impose a burden on tho 
Company or give it a benefit. Ho held, tlicreforc, that tho 
ftjcts as to tho secret contmeis were irrelevant to tho 
charge against the defendants, as they did not como 
within the enactment. Tho chief consideration alfecting 
tho Lord Justice’s mind in forming this opinion 6ccm.s 
to havo been that many Comj)anies Inid been honestly 
formed, and many prospectuses honestly issued, in which no 
mention was made of contracts not fitFocting tho Company; 
and therefore that the conscfjucnco of nmintaining the 
present action would bo to establish that similar actions 
could be raised in all these cases. It may, however, bo re- 
marked on this point that the question before the Ccjurt was 
not as to possible cases which were not before it, and which 
might never arise, but only as to the case of one particular 
Company which, it was alleged, was not honestly put before 
the public. The Loirn Cuiur IJauon’s judgment was that 
the ground of action wins entirely iniriconcfivcd, and that 
tho contracts did not fall within the statute. Next came 
tlie Lord Chief Justice, who adopted the opposite vitw, 
that tho concealment of tho contracts was illegal, inasmuch 
as investors were kept in ignorance of tho fact that a largo 
proportion of tho capital, or of the amount to bo paid to tlio 
contractors, was to bo withdrawn from its ostensible object j 
and expended on other purposes. In answer to Lord 
Justice Hramwell, tho Lord Chief Justice argued that tho 
section was most general and comprehensive in its terms, 
and evidently applied to all public Companies ; and, further, 
that it expressly referred to contracts which did not re- 
quii*o to be adopted by tho Company as well as to those 
which did. Moreover, there was clearly a positive evil 
to be dealt with, audit was natural to sup[»ose that this was 
what was aimed at in tho statute, whou its terms were taken 
in their ordinary sense. “ What,” he asked, “ in the name of 
“ common sense, is tho diflcrcnco in principlo between a 
“ conti-aot wdiich takes money from tho Company’s funds 
“ by an obligation directly binding the Company and oiio 
“ which saps those funds through a clandestine contiTict 
“ with a contractor ? The one form of proceeding is, no 
doubt, more subtle and insidious than the other, but it is 
“ not tho less prejudicial to the interest of the Company or 
** loss essential to bo made known to those wdio are invik’d 
to join it.” The Chief Justice also pointed out that tho 
‘ transactions of joint-stock coinpauies aro quite dillbrcnt 
from those between private persons, because in the ordinary 
businoBB of life a man can make inquiries and require 
positive information, or insist on a warranty, before enter- 
ing' into a contract or embarking in a joint enterprise ; 
but in Buch vast undertakings as joint-stock companies 
the individual shareholder is more or less at tho mercy 
4^ of those who invite him to subscribe as to tho 
faetfi on which tho value of tho investment depends. In 
reference to Qovck’s cose, of which much had been said in 
the cout^o of the argument, tho Chief Justice, wliilo fully 
admitting that a person who sells to a Company is no moi’c 
' bound to disclose bow, or npou what terms, ho acquired 
tho subject-matter of the sale than an ordinary vendor is 
bound to make such diBclosurcs to an ordinary purchaser, 
held that in the case of a vendor occupying the position 
of a promoter there was a fidneiary, or quasi-fiduciary, 
^rel^tion between him and the shareholders, whose interests 
be was hound to protect and from whom he ought not to 
conc^sd anything which was essential for them to know. 

It would be out of place, under present circumstances, 
tOiCousider whether or not the Lord Chief Justice had the 
best of the ^ument in his able mud exbaustlye exami- 
satibu of tho caae« As the question now stands, it remains 
for th^ deoisloh of ft higberirihftpal, which may or may not 
ftdupt fee saftiq yjvw* In thu mcaijlimef however, it is as 


well that it should be understood that the only qiiostioti ist 
issue is apparently not as to tho facts of tho ease, bet 
only whether tho law is so worded os to include tho prao- 
tices to which tho defendants re.sorted. 


CANAL BOATS. 

T he Government havo made good thoii* pledge, and 
havo introduced a Bill to regulate canal boats which 
has already been read a Bceond time. It is impossible to 
look at legislation of this kind except with a mixture of 
acquiesccucG and regret. There is truth, no doubt, in 
what is KJiid from time to timo about tho increasing 
frequency with which tho State interferes in the concerns 
of its subjects. Every year tho area of frcerlotn from 
suporviHiou becomes more contracted. Every year some 
new department is created, or an existing dcpai'tment 
has its pov\t!r8 strengthened, in order to maintain a more 
eflectual watch over somebody or other. It is an addi- 
tional misforlurie that logishition of this kind is almost in- 
evitably ckuss legislation. In theory it is meant for 
the whole community; in practice its application is strictly 
limited to the poor. Cases of overcrowding as gross 
as anything that is tobt^ found on board a canal boat arc 
to be fouml in tho servants’ qnartci’s of some great London 
houses. Blit Government leaves the footman or tho 
housemaid to take care of themselves; at least there 
is no rumour as yet of a Bill for insjH.-cting furnished 
houses before allowing them to be let for the season, It is 
not well that tho poor should learn to regard themselves 
as tho peculiar objecla cither of State beuovolt'nce or of 
State suspit'ion. Neiibor position is caloukied to foster a 
self-reliant temper; and, in the absence of such a temper, 
tho supervision of ilie best-intentioned Government can 
eltbct but little. On the other hand, tho discovery is con- 
stantly being made that sonic small section of tho popu- 
lation is in just as miserable a plight as those larger 
classes winch Parliament has dealt with amidst uni- 
versal approval. Tbo crew of a canal boat, consist- 
ing usually of tho ^^i^e and ohildrtvu of the man who 
has tho charge of it, arc found to bo as unwholesomely 
lodged as tliu inmates of tho houses which are being pulled 
down under tho Arllstins’ JJwi'llings Act. The children on 
board aro fonad to be jis ignorant os any fee children 
whoso want of learning c.-illed forth tlic Ednefttion Acts, 
and a.s compli^fcly unaffi clod by recent legislation Os though 
the Education Acts were only in force on dry Jand^\ Why 
is Parliament to stop short in its benevolent endcaVo^ifS 
bccau.se tlio superticial conditions of life on a canal bank ' 
or in a canal boat are somewhat different ? Tho nood 
which it thought .so imperativo when it insisted on every 
child being sent to school, or upon this or feat unhealthy 
area being cleared, is equally pressing, and if tho Legisla- 
ture is not prepared undo its past work, it is difficult to 
SCO how it can refuse to carry it on still further. 

We do not profess therefore to bo much in love with 
Mr. ScLATKu Boo I ll’s Canal Bill. If wo could hold with 
the Umt life on board a barge is “ one of the idyllic 
“ pictures of English experience,” wo should be equally 
disturbed at tho notion of tho great calm with winch it 
is eiieonipassed being disturbed by so much as a compul- 
sory visit to ii rcgistralinn office. But this idyllic picture 
exists, it is to bo feared, only in tho imagination of the 
wriU*r. At all events, it is an idyl which is compatible 
with ignorance, disoa.se, and immorality. Tho obildreu 
hardly ever go to school ; they can seldom either read or 
write ; they ore crewded together in a manner which sets, 
all ideas of cubic space at defiance. If Parliament has 
interfered, and interfered with just cause, in other similar 
cases, tliero is no reason why it should hold its 
hand because the victims of all these evils ft^e 
not so completely within reach. The fact that 
they are not so is rather an additional motive for trying to 
get at them. If they have escaped the agencies which 
Parliament has hitherto set on foot, there is not much 
cfaanco of their being readied by those voluntary methods 
whose shortcomings Parliament has been compelled to 
supply. If it is possible to improve feoir condition, there 
is no more reason that they should be left without in- 
struction and without decent homes than that any 
other section of the community should ^ so left* Tho 
fhet that to a hasty observer the conditions of their 
ence are more "pietui^sque is no proof of any real 
sapemtity. Air is a necessary of life even in a cabin, and 
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iguorance is aa injurious to children who drive a bai*go | 
horse along a tOwiug-^path as to childron who follow the 
plough or frighten birds. The miiin reason wljy it has 
bocu found n©ce.ssary to make attendance sit school 
compulsory is tbsit tho csigerncs.s of psireiits to profit 
by their children’s wages is very much greater 
than their eagerness that tlio children theusselvcH should 
profit by thfiir He]ioc»ling. Parliumeut no longer re- 
cognizes this uiitiiral preference o)i tho of tho 

parent as a reason why a child shonM ho kc))t irom school. 
Why should a bargeo be allowed to niaku a profit out of 
his children which is no longer pruMniltc^d to any other 
labourer? The last Report of the Factory inspectoj-s 
mentions what is doubtless the vary common case of a boat- 
man who has taken away all his live children from .school 
as soon as they have reuelied the age of seven , and kept 
thom in the barge. Another father conlxl not do this in 
thO'pi*CBCnt Ktaio e»f ilio law, nrul it is only Mio noee.ssarily 
migmtory hubils of the boating pujiulntinn tliat make it 
jX^Ssible for this man to do it. The local sanitary autho- 
rities do wage war, even if it ho Avar (jf a I'athcr inifT- 
inittettfc kind, upon overcrowding ami upon dvv(‘ll- 
ing« that are plainly unfit lor hniiian Jial>ital ion. Rut 
those (jvil.s ai’o jaesent a.s conspic'uonHly In many c‘aiial 
boats as they (;an bo in ihc most, pojmlor. . rpuif-tci's of a 
largo town. tSonie reporls which have hecn printed by 
Lady Cot 'irs, and Avhu li oontain tho letters of a 

very wcli-iiiient lorn ‘d though singiilavly prlgg-isli missionary 
whom she has e)n})lo\axl to gofdnnit on the princi[ial canals 
and preach 8ohri(d.y, the advantages of r(?ading, .ami the 
duty of being kind to animals, are l ull ot ineidcnial notices 
of the crowded stale of tlic cabins in which tho burgees 
and their familic.s live. Unless the habit of inuvhig from 
place to place is to bo l»eld to exempt a man from the obli- 
gations in iliCMnatter of liealtli, deccnev,, andi instruction 
whieU other men tiro subject to, it Is bard to ^;ee how the 
Clovernment could have <lonc other'vi.se tliau bring forward 
some 6uch Bill as that wbitdi is now befoio the lion -le of 
Commons. 


On the assumption that iln'ro is to bi any legislation 
about canal boats, it would bo hard to iramo a milder ! 
measure than Mr. tSei,ATi:ii Booth's. It Jiinns a.t ])rcventing | 
ovcrci’OAvding (iU board of bofits uliieliare used us dw'ellings I 
at night, and ^ai making soiikj ])roviMioii ibr gettiug tlnj 
children of ,(hc ln)atmeu to scdiool, 'fhe lirst object is 
attained by obliging ovTry owner of a canal boat, Avliieli i.s 
used for^fi dwxdiing at night, to register it a^ ])elonging to 
a spoci^cd place, and as intended for tlio aecominod,ition 
of ©rl^peritiod niiiii])cr of per.sons of a S]iceilied ago and sex. 

' ^rho rogistnition authority is to bo a banitary authority, 
within whose district the canal is wholly or ])artl;y situated, 
ami fluoh registration aiitlu»rity is cm[)Owered lo make rules 
for rogifltcring and numbering boats, for fixing Uic ag(' and 
number of persons who arc to sleep in them, and for 
promoting cleanllnos.s and ]»revcnting tho spread of 
infectious diseases. Tho i)iliecr.s of the registration 
authority are ernpowereil to outer any canal boat for 
the parposc of ascertaining AvJiether the Act has 
iKJcn difiobuyed. Inasmuch, however, as the Act can 
only bo disobeyed at tiighl, and tho onic('r.s of tho 
registration .autliority can only go on board the boats 
during the day, these provi.siuns fur iiispeci ion do not seem 
to bo of a/v'dry alarming character. There is j casoii to fear 
thatJittO clause about education will bo evaded with equal 
A child living in a regi. 5 icred boat ia for tlio pur- 
' peeeS'Of the Education Acts to be deemed to bo ro.sidcnt in 
the place in which tho boat is registered, and will cou- 
Boquontly be subject to any educational by-law in force in 
tliftt place. If, however, Ibe jjareut aatisfic.s the .school 
aatli<>ritieH or tho rogistmtion authority that the child is 
actually attending school in some otlicr school district, tho 
child shall bo deemed to be resident in the district in which 
he is attending school, and sliall b(j subject to any by-law 
in force thore. So far everything is easy. If it is more 
cenvtMiiicnt to a boatman to send his child to school at 
end of bis regular journey than at another, tho 
dirccteil to make the tmnsfor easy for ' 
him. But, sttpiiHStwg IwtnJW-aoiitato send his 

ohitd to school lit oitlier ond of his journcy^iwb'^???. 
eutni&eaed under Bio hldacaiiou Act, pleads that ho is 
never long enough in one place to allow of his child 
going to school thei*o, what can the magistrates say P 
Tfae^ fialher is hound, no doubt, under the Education Acte 
io eend his childiiiu to school. But ho is not bound! 
to send them to a lx>ardiug-.sGhool \ and, with a 


constantly moving home, how can vhe possibly send 
them to a day-school? Tho Oxford School Boc^, 
for example, summons a boatman for not sending 
his child to school in Oxford, and he thereupon 
pleads that, if tho child is to come home at night, he 
must travel ton miles along the towing-path to overtake 
tho boat of which ho is a registered inmate. This is a case 
whicli nothing in the Education Acts seems to meet, and 
for which it will certainly tax tho ingenuity of tho Edu- 
cation Department to make provision. 


LONPOX SOCIETY. 

W E have occRiiionany vealuvod to speak of some of the 
chfiracteriHiicrt of what, for want of a better name, 
called ‘^.oiidoii society”; and it is with pain that we aro 
forced to ivcoj;nizc iluiL we have never known how to treat our 
Hiihject properly. Jxmdon is like tho excellent family of tho 
ITiniroses, wlio li.sloiiod with rapt attention to what fell from 
their iiiiatocnitic visitois. “ You may depend upon as fact that 
tho iu‘xt inoniiiig my J.ord Buko cried out throe times to hisvalet- 
do-cliamhro, Jornigin, .Itrni^iin, .lerni}^an, bring mo my carters." 
If .any ouo in IIiosl* da}S over read the fUcar of Wakefield^ 
or (‘viii knew who wToto it, w'o should make an apology for 
iiuoting th<..'^o words at length. Rovolatious of tho inner life of 
tho prt >tt, such b:idy lllfirnoy gave, aro read with avidity and 
am plod with criMlulily. This i.s tho Popular stylo, and the fact 
1 1, III a now edition of a book writUm ny the “Duke de Medina 
Fonmr,’ whorvt-r ho may be, is laying on tho Club table justifies 
tho jusi ni'Ui. I!(u*c aro fine foils indoud, pictures of all the best- 
knowii f;icoi» in socioLy, tho names being so slightly trans- 
fonned us lo leavo the reader in no sort of doubt as to 
who uro meant to bi^ represented. Novelists have naturally 
<lr(iw'n thoir characters from living nion and women, nnd it would 
bo (IiiHcnlt to naino lUiy book whore tho peculiarities of some 
.acvpiaintanco of tho author have not been caricatured. But the 
liciMiHo has, with h'w exceptiouH, been ii.sed with modesty and dis- 
cretion. Almark'n and the Tv'o BuiujhUrs wort3 each aimed at a 
particular family, und in I ho latter case great pain must have been 
mllioli'd. In Lod nnd Snind one of the vulgarest women of her 
(lay was faipposod to IniAo been alluded to ; but our task would be 
endless if wo at templed to pursue this train of thought. From 
TTuiner Ward and ?Scott and INI i!?s Kdgnworth, however, down to the 
dM}.sof Thackeriiy and Lord lieaconsticld, tho endeavour has nearW 
i always boon made to leave tho portrait soinewhat undefined. Wo 
[ may fancy wo have laiowu Lord (Slovne and Becky, and that wo do 
I know -Mr, Bronci'peih Jind Lord Su. Ahlogonde; but in neither 
iiiuno nor habiU is llno't! enough to enable us to assert that they 
have bten transfoi i cMl from real life to fiction. No such veil exists 
in the “ Duke’s ” book ; tho smiillcsl por.sonal habits are noted down, 
and under his guidance we can gauge the character, the conjugal 
fidelity orinfidelily, and the social position of evt-ry other person in the 
l\*crage andCourltt aide. Besides those adviirjUges, their conversation 
lA (h'liiilcd at such hmglh as to enable future ages to lay down on 
“ ducal” authority how the bc.sl .society of this generation talked. 
Lndy Ifiurnev and .Mi.^s Wilhelmina are nowhere. We have our 
own clu\*niclcr, ami may he proud of him. Hero is a fine sentence 1 
“She w.uits mo lo go und tuik with J^ady Isobcl Clanfyne, who I 
ace has just arrived with her father the Duke of tho Isles," says 
iMkss FelhcM'stone at an evening party. This is modern conversa- 
liun cupitallv hit off, just as wo might say, “ Thore is Mr. Mon- 
Ivigii C(»rry, who a'^fcndfl th«j stairca.so supporting the arm of the 
present Vrimo Mini.stc'r, Tiord Beacousfield. Both are members of 
sevcial well-known clubs.” It is indeed notorious that in good 
society no allusion is mado to any one unless the chaperon ia 
mentioned at tlio samo time. One sentence we must especially 
quote, bccan.so tho “ Duke's expreasion raisos a most interesting 
question : — “ There she ifl, riding in as handsome a carriage as you 
would wish to look at,” says the Marquis of Bvdgrave. Not long 
ago tho Coiirf. Circular announced that the Queen liad been “riding** 
in a carriage, and the next day there appeared a contradiction to 
the clfect that tho Queen had not beenriaing but driving. So here 
ia a sad di lemma! Uie (^leen ia on one side, on the other 
is tho Marquis of Jkdgravo, or rather his author the “Duke.” 
What ia the outside world to believe, they who stand 
oppo.sito the gates of Marlborough House to see a far- 
off viKion of royalty ? Fashion and not learning ia the arHter 
of dl-sputod pronunciation and the use of words. It would ^ 
better that the M.'irquis of Belgrave should in a fresh edition ^te 
US a now sot of ralos, to which purists would at once subeonhe. 
Ho will teach many things ; he no doubt talks of “ the Ilow,*'<rf a 
“talented” man, says “ interSstiD^ ’* and. Burkshire^ and thinks it 
vulgar to cat asparagus with lus fingers. Rogers said it made him 
ill to hear people talk of a balcOny ; what would he have, said hftd 
,bo over met a Marquis of Belgrave r 

To speak seriously, the puldication of this class of nevet’ii me* 
-prising. We have not read one half of it, we do not know ^rimt the 
plot fs.irr whether tliere is a plot at all ; but what wo have managed 
to wade,' through is the eqersost, vuj^est, and moetcontemptiUe 
rubbish we ever remember to have^^h. It k the sort of stuff that a 
.discorded lady’s maid or foetmaU might sit down at^d wntd 
while waiting for the clrnnce of a new plaoe. If this ti^Ok is a true 
picture of what it ptotouds to represent, London MOlaty k Indeed 
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of trii^ifand petty^gossip which oven tho Court Jvfirnai wouhl wife to roplace the lost one. It would ho a very different thing it 
shrink fiom publishing in the winter. One day we aro loUl that the survivor luid to bo lowered intij tho pit in company with the 
tho I)uke of Teck-stopptid to look at Pumh in tluj Htrcet, and Unit dead, after the fashion of tho country Sludbad^ visited. As it is, 
some luemher of the fiouee ef Coiutnoiis spits luound his seat; iiislciid of two loaves of bread ami a pitcher of water, dinners and 
and to-mprrow wo shall no doubt hear that liord John Muiinei-H halls ara oiVered to the bereaved om.*, and by some people to appear 
likoji plovers’ eggs, and learn into which of hiawaiibteoal puclv(Ms Ml*, in inoarniup: at their hoiisfs is looked upon as a breach of good 
liailUo Cochrane puls his watch, and how many times Mr. OJadstttne manners end nn olleiice against sodoty. A eeafion is gone in a 
blew his nose when he last had a cold in his head. AVliat can bo moinont, and well-bred people should die, say in Auffust, in order 
the condition of mind of the man who ia amiiaed by this of not te interfere with their relations’ plousurea. To die at tho 
rubbish wo cannot conceive, rersoniil iiitere.it, luid inipiil-i‘s duo beginning of afenaon is as inconsiderate an act as to be a long time 
to Heiitiment and veneration, we can uiulerstand and appreciate. If in dying. In the next woild there will bo no criving in marriage, 
itousaettu liked to eimtdi II pieoo of food on its way to Mim‘. do so nil tlieso tire-v>iij(5 con//-c/cniy;s aro imly possiblu during quite a 
■Wnreus's mouth, oxelaiming that there was a buiv upon it, and cut limited tiihi*. Ti'itdo, to(», iiii*st bo encouraged, and immoderate 
it himself, tho action ruiglit be extniviigant, but iit any nito it wns grief might min liiilf lioud yiroct. Society would very likely bo 
prompted by love, and rinds a iit place in coufefisiens. \Vium tho onil able to sleep a sound .<-k't‘p aiul eat a liearty brwikfast the moming 
of the cigar which Alfred do Musset had thrown a way on the step.** of before it wn.s going to bo hanged, but il would neither eat nor 
tho Opera House was picked up l»y a fervent admirer, the honiage gave sleep if it knew that it was destined to spend tho following day 
the pout iuiinitc pica, sure, and is worthy of record, lint the l)uko loll to its own re.soiirce.s and alone, 
of Teck has neither written the Noavt lle Udoi'if' nor the lines to 

Ninon, aud he should be alh>wod to .stroll up iCcgeiit Street in perlecl r 

obscurity and tlatten hia nose against every sbi.ip-window um)b.st‘rvcd 

and um»ung. Ih-ivaey and ivtiroment are nowadays mm-e mime.s, s.VCliKn WIXDITOVER. 

and any imui above the po&iiion of a liajisoni-cab driver baa a , , . . ■ 

newspaper correspondent rejuly to fiirni.'ili the public witli an TXh^Nl'dvS, who r.mk liawka according to tbeir Icn^h of 

account of how iu' wMslies at homo, and tiu* Jnigih of bis latch- ! wiuj; and the colour of their t>\a‘s, despise the kestrol as il 
lojv. The wane pettiness is ub.-ervable in lamaturo. In tho connb rfeil. Iliswin^^s are long, a.'i long as thoso of the noblest 
deartii of original work there are hall a do/,cn cliillbnuier'? busy at perourine. lli.s ey«-s are large and brown. lli» be.alc lum the rt^ 
the a 9 U-hea]is tlirow’u away by any wriler of merit, and what was ((uisiio notcluv,. Ibil lie is not a falcon. I le is not nobld. Ho 

considered wortlilobs by its liullior b(‘lp.s to till up a cont'-mpliblo preys ou mice and bi t Ik-^, niid even live ail-slnughteriug gamc- 

oclavo. If there is a place wben^ a maiv might hope U» li.* fieo Ue«vper spavo;> liim as perfectly innocent. People who care neither 
fium pcM'.sbCLilion, it. is his own house; but tliat appeals now lo lie for lidconry imr i>btM)ling like to W'iit,cb him boverlntf in mid air, as 
made tho usual fraino for lii^ picture. If a Iio.ste.-^s leaves her j'lic.sts it iai.spcndcd by an inyi-ible wire from the zenith. H« has become 

earlier than usual and pleiiLfs a bcad:icho .e> tho excuse, tb.‘ la< t is a famdiav and phrasing fMturo in our rocolleclions of many an 

chrouiclii^d next day in a mnvspaper. U is unfoituuatiHli.a ho Kiiglish liiudscape. lie hovevs over iiuinv a broftd YorVsbire 

much imtorioty hlmuld attach to tlic pnai'edings of a <;erinin { valley, mrmy a dark WeMi Ifdce, many a liovonshire glen. And 

number of persoiiH during the montbs of May, June, and .luly : but | fur the J''ngrn-b ('xile in Kgv]>t tlie windhover forma a nappy eiir- 

we .su})po.so it is rendered iuo,v itable hy the evlincti(>n 4)f all oihcr prise. Nj) book of travels ho baa rt'ad warned him that ne ivould 

Gociotif.s, and the consequent aggrogatiou of all the lei.sured cI.ish-s sec it. bAov} thing id.so is unfamiliar. The brown Nile, the low^ 
into one increasing cent.vt*. If they would only re-inbabil. the mud banks, the blne-volnid woiiien drawing water, the oiouols, 
(ieorgian houses whitda c.xist in bali' our county capitu Is, what a tlm 1 idlaloe.s, tho tall pidiiLs, the saritly dcseit background — alt are 
plcasaut town London V'Ould be ! strange. Kven the setileil bereiiily"- .of tho [wle blue sky, 

As it is, Londou society i.s virtually TbiudisU socielv, and unvurviiig day afier day, has, in i Iff , perpetual Bametsess, a 
what w^e do and say during those, ilirce luoulhs is ili.iL by quality which makes it dillbr tftto rwlo, kq to speak, from our 
which wo have to bo judged. 'Tilings quite possible ij. old I'inglish sky. Tlicro is somelliing, Ihon, delightful in rocogni9iing 
divvs are possible no longer, biverythiug is condncled in ii a.s au old friend the little kestrel of our owulidr, bovoring ovat 
blaze of light, and tho lookers-oii iiiwaya seo most of the a wide plain bluo wiili 1 u pi n.‘i, or .soaring nbovAthe highcflt cliff 
gume. Those who occupy large hou.si's and givt* groat enter- of the lulilc-topped mountniiifc, jn.st as bo LoveteuVhen we aavv 
lainments, and indeed those wlm go to them, are actors, as it were, him last above a pl(mglj*>(i tiold inSut?«»}X'. To our oyeslitp looks Uoble^ 
upon a stage, and nrw objects of study and topics of convcrsatimi even though he lol.s tli(‘ Iieavy kitts chaso him, and soefeiJio higher 
to the luullUudo who look on. iMiinyawoman has a notion that game than a locust or a Bcarah. JTioro is no re.^riou in tlwa. world, 
ill London alone her daughter is likely to marry, so, poor fool, hIio. it is said, where the peregri no falcon is not found ; overyyJa.^e 
is indiiceil to add one more to the huu(lu‘d» of person.^ who lead a lie is, and every vvliero ho is jc.arce. Hut llio windhover 10 allhost ^ 
life which 1ms no attniotioua for them. If, however, she is obliged widely distributed, and in l'V 7 pl, at least, is one of the most 
to slay ut homo, she iiideiuiiiiic.s berself by limliiig out all she cM.a common ot lunls. if we wiiteh him dosuly wbile be site for a 
about her bigger neiglilioiirs, and would Iniunt the urea wiih tlio lew minuto.s on the polo of a dinubod shadoof, we observe that Jxis 
family cat could she pick up a little gobsip. An eyowituo.sy laluib plumago scoiu.^ brighter than it i.s iu England, The winter tVosto 
much less iutercHt in a scene than tho old lady to whom tin*, ^tory arnl auiumcr iviins luivi* not bleached it ; but otherwise he ia just 
ia told tho following week. It is therefore a matter of general tho same. Wo cannot but wonder wlictber he tiuda times chaiitfod 
moment that tho example .set, and thestamlurd ruuebud, by i.,on(hm sinct) tho 'rout y rites woi>liipiMiil bini and ate Iho Ombito who uod 
society should be as high as possible. 'L’liero are great hulies left eaten a hawk, I >ocs be know that he is no longer sacredi except 
among us, but they have not tho .same iuflucnce as of old. They lo a honic-sick Ibiiglish invalid and, as ho vises iu tho air with a 
remain unto iichod by the stream of vulgarity which sweeps past captured insi'cL in his claw, dot's ho look back lon^ngly te the 
them, but they are powerless tosteiuit. The number of ho.bltv^ac.8 divys when bt> Imd Hmj hundiod priests te wait on him and tonkfii 
who shut their doors tonicre plutocrats is becoming smaller. It the full of young crocodile.^ to afford him musky cutlets? The block 
cook is good who dishes up tho “ cvitelfateb aux larmes dc veuves ” and wliitc kiinrlislier hovers but only poisovl a few feet abovo 
and tho ^^potage aux cris d’orphelins,’' very few will inquire tho muddy sui-tac.c of tho strotun. He d«»c.4 not soar towiitda 
wLenco came the money to pay for the wu'viccb of the chef. Tho tho Him liko the Imwk, and, though It. ’glisliors must have 
O'MuUigau ia there, and he shouts out, as of old, “ Tho champagne as comimm of o!d as they ai-o now, wo dn . ot meet them in the 
. is good in lltib house'’ ; and if that is tho case why should any body bculpturcs, when! the hawk is always probLCt. That he is the 
malcie a fuss a)3out abstract qualities P It is surely a weak point in self-same bird wo never doubt. Was he not immortal P who, 
the novel of AY. Ijcon to represent that adveiilnrcr as sliumied by indeed, until riihi.s wcio invented, could hope to shoot him? When 
his Aiendd and acquaiutanc/ea on account of their .suspicioiiB of the the ancient Egypliuns worshipped him it was as a iittiog ernbhmi 
source from wluch he drew his wealth. Were ho now in London of iminortality. 

he might unblushingly give any account ho pleased of his rovenuo. Among the mo.st mnrvolloiLs ( xaitiple,^ of ancient, art in I^gypt ia 
If he farmed a llodmng-hoiwe in hell, and got a good dividend, tho tho shrini' of tho sacred windhover at Edfou. Tho temple is one 
only difficully would be to make a choice amongst those of his which until lately was buried under a hill of crude Wck and 
friends who would desiro to be aB.^ociitted with him ill the direction sand, covered wdth Jil thy huts, and surrounded with the narrow 
of the company. Fancy any Londou mother objecting to Iteter lanes and bazaars of a Fellah town. But the sand has been oleeitd 
8cliiemihl as. a spn-rin-kiw bscaute ho hml no shadow. “ A luobt away, and tlie wliola temple, perfect in all its parts, has been laid 
^imable young man, my dear,’’ would say, “ with a great deal open. To approach il from tho river there is a walk of a rode 
in hhxu Aht you have perhaps huHrd tho story tliat he Iius sold through cornlioldb, the lofty pylons towering full in front ttbove 
hie shadow^ to the dovil for an immense fortiinu. (^uite true \ but, tho stunted minarets of the mosfiut's and the chimney of a neigh- 
after all, in tbie foggy climate what a very uaelees thing a houring sugar factory. Tho path winds to avoid watercourses, and 
shadow isl and my (Jeorgiaua is a girl who can be trusted it is long before we seem to got auy uoarer our object. At length 
to ittako such an excellent use of wealth.- Then I must say wo cross a wide canal in whoso half-dry bod potters are busy vnth 
that his friend bos behaved most handsomely in tho matter of their primitive wheels, and women arc gossiping round the mouth 
lottlentents, and the shadow will be lent, my dear Peter at of a well, from which they dmw water with a rope like Ihdilah'e 
ell IsvSes end drewing«^rwnie. fJo I really think p<?opIe of green . withes. Then the town mtist be travewed, with 
i^mid not be BFnatutedv’ Money must- be , obtained, and the its awful smells— smells mowj awful for tlm scorchinjg^ son, 
chase Oceupatiojas* /To think, to the blinding dust, the Bwarnis bf black the imceasiiMf 

Mid tio hs:albite*-are the three pester to bh.sbMnhed by those cry for badesheesh, and the iiarce uiuugy dogs over which nyutkaiy 
'Vhib ga Into the world, and those who wish^to go into ite? ^litude people stumble. In oxjjs little square Iwlf-way up the hill a , 


vuluaritv is outside it. iuow pei^uu-w w JFWWI wuucBvuiy, w 

find forsomo reason or other, inci-cnaiag favour. There are four ygnr hashaud divorced hwt laontuf In ever mind, th» milk i» spilt; 
mvnmaosis nnWished iww which ore i« much ot a loss for now* os it is hut port of natnro’s low that norenta should die, and monogamy 
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juon sit oil heaps pf sugar-^anOi watched hy luinj'ry-oyoil children. ] 
At tbo next corner there is a crowd i»f wumeu, hall' hidden in a ! 
cloud ol dust, who dance in a circle and cry and bout a tambourine, \ 
lor Boino one has died, and the corpse lies within that low, doorless : 
doorway. At lengfth the pylons nro reaidied, und we have to I 
descend n lo^ flight of steps from the new level to the old. The 
temple has been often described. It is il)0 most perfect iu K^'^vpt* 
and though it only dates from the IMolomios, would be of hoar 
anlhpiity in any other country. Hut tho shr'm« of the God is more 
jiTicieut than the temple, and hns liad but little altention from 
travellers, a^very hirge sentry-box cul out of n Kiiufle block I 

ol blue granite, it is not impressivo for its lie.uitv, and requirc's a ^ 
few minutes’ contemplation be.fore its .-i/e beniuB to tell on the 
iniiid. It is carved all over iu low ndiid’ with hicroi^lvpUs, which 
inforiu us that ^eetanebo, of the lliirtii th d\ nasty, dedi'Mlnd it to 
llor-hat. Jt 18 fully iilttMui leet high, the ciiainber iK iiif.; iierirlv 
.seven — a square space of pi^dished btoncj bi aring still iIi.! marks of 
tho b.ivs which made it into a cag(\ Ileiv in the <1 irtne^isiiuist 
inuiiy a captive kestrel have he.ali'ii out iis litllo stit'Hgtli against 
llie shining walls. How gladly would it^ divinity have been given 
up to sour once more iu ‘the clf.ir air and hover again 
over the Mindy bills or the smooth Nilo. On the festal 
<l«\s iu wings would be confined with what lah-oiiers call 
a “brail,’ made of golden laco IjuI iiono the moie j»lc!isant 
on that {veemnt to we.ar--a kind, of sirait-waistcoat in 
which the visible reprc.seniative on < uth of Hojmis \\a.s carried 
forth in procession. 'J'hc brail uitiy besten I'.iillif’dlv copied iu the ' 
counthsM woodMi ImwLs ^Ylnch, Ji.ivmg decouitid miinimy i 

cases, are now in our imiseiim.s. 'I’liero miitt have bi^cn sacred 
windhovers in many places b(*Mdes Kdloii. There, was piebably one 
fit Deialerah, and another at Juirnac. A granite hawk sshriiio lies 
neglected in tha streets of Cairo, where it .serves during tiie day 
as a dust-bin, aud during the night as a dog-keiinel. Another has 
Wii made into a Chifslian ulUir at I'lnke ; for the degemn-ate 
Egyptians of 1 ho lifth oenturv, lliongli tlioy eoiild not qunnytho 
granite rock for themselves, were able to lae.ik the shrine in two 
and to ijiciojo n shallow cross on iU sith*. Mi-s Kdwauls gives a 
viguotte of Ibis strange altar, thoimli :-he fails to xi.'i full 

signilieiiiuM! ; for bho imagines that it i- of liuiestone, and lina 
not discoveiod its original purpo.se. 'i'ho twice desecrated shrine 
lifta a jieeuliar interest for the Chiristi.^n {inlit[n.;rv. It tells of ai 
time the mf)&t obscure in (ho Li.Vwoiy of the ( 'liririkiu CJiureh. | 
It livi among the painted columns of a beauiifu] portico, whicli, j 
.alftmling as it does facing the south, 1ms bee t made into a kind 
of aisled church, the ea.Mtern end being inaihed by tho broken | 
granite altar, and bv a little aunibiy cut deeply into the v'al) 
through n laver of old gods and liaiydiliteMted hmrog-lyplm. 1 
The ImwliS shyino at Phihe, in its second character as a i 
Christian altar, is not more strange, how’e\<*r, than the ligniro | 
of llorua hiiiis^,lf in his Christian form. There evisls among 1 
the iliicalalo^uod treasures of the Louvre a binall stone .sUitue, i 
carved in a .liiie ninl barbarous fige id’ Kg^ptian art, m which the 
god on liyfi-eback killing the dragon 'I’vpliou i.s represented in sucli 
ft way^rtnit, us M. Clernioiit-Ganneaii cdiserves, if the head of tho 
(*g!-l^^!md happened to have been wauling, w(‘ miglit have suppo.sed 
"U A figure of tSi. George. Ihil fortunately tho head 's not want- 
ing, aud it is that of ii kestrel. This singular piece of sculpture, and 
a bron^vi in vvliic’h Horns a))pe,ara in the armour (d'a Koman oflicor, 
adovd intermedialt? links by which to connect the old myth of tho 
hawk god and hia combat with the crocodile luid tho Ci)uipariitively 
now myth of St. George and the <lragon. Myihologi.'.ts thr«iw in 
rciv-eu.saud Dagon, and immy other peison.igcs m diiltient parks of 
tho world, to complicate the (^ue.stiijns thii.'. ^ugge.'?ted. ihit it is 
Worth while to note, as any Egyptian tnivcllcr luuy d(*. the remains 
of tbo worship of lloms among tho modern I gyptians. .\s ho 
passes Jiihbeli, a village on the western ImuIc ut the Nile some 
eighty miles above Cairo, ho may visit a ('..ptic ehiirch, wlirn'o, 
under tho in\ mo of 8t. CJeorge, a hero nf il.i- Mjjs'.em as well as 
the Christian, ho i.s vriHiuted, a “sht sl.li ' (d' .such power 
that the Aiab sailor thinks it no sui U) lecite a praver 
before hia likeues.s, and lo con tribute a few s-uall coins | 
iowurds keeping up the hglits in his siiuluarv. Girrin.s is not , 
uncoiiimou o\eu now u.i a Mahomotaii no h ns than as a Christian i 
luune. The Compiler jf Mnrnii/ well reiiujvk'N lii.it, ihonuli tk)pt , iid , 
Moslem alike believe iu fcit. George, it would bo dillicult. to per-'' 
suade them that he is tho guarihaii Miiut of i .iiglund ; aud he might , 
have added that it "W'ould probably bo still nu n* dillicult to demon- j 
strata to the modern Egyptian that, in vejujuitnigthi.ss.iiut, whom I 
even Roman Catholics have,*we believe, giM-ii up, Im is continuing i 
the worship <d' hia forefalhoi*s ihou.saiids ol >Kirs ago. One of the | 
oldo,Nt of the iimniptions lately ilccipJicrcd c.ilU the Sphinx “Ilor- | 
em-Khoo,"’ the Sun in his resting-place, syuilH)li/irig tlie fir.st syl- 
lable by a hawk. A hawk iu a shrine is iho ?viubol of Athor, the 
.^.goddess of beauty. Everywhere, in fact, in tho old carvings does 
the name image occur. A hawk with ouUNpread wings hovers over 
the door of every temple. He represents tho sky on the lid of 
owy aarconhugua. Soiuetimos ho stands for a letter, .somcliraee 
tor a ayllablc, Bomctiraca for lluriis himself. Gigantic Imwlw in 
brouzo hawks with the iiiilru crown of the rharaohs, 
hawke iu gold, silver, onamols, and preciijud stones, are in every 
amseuni of Jilgyptiari antiquities; but, though tio recollection of 
]§iypt'iui Itie can lie considoroil complete without tho windhover 
, in Tho blue sky, he eludes the gnisp of the artist, like a 

ftpiiit, every wbeTu visible, but as impossible to paint as the wind 


GHOSTS IN MEDIiEVAL SfiRMONa 

T he M^tnoirfs dc VAcaiUmic de» InBcriptions is not exactly jhe 
work iu wliich one would naturally look for ghost stories* 

It has struck M. HauriJaii, however, the well-known historian of 
bchulii8licism, that ghi^sls are by no moans thin^ outside the 
pale of science. He has thereforo made and published in the 
Mf'moirrs a collection of the Ixigies that he has mot in the manu- 
script sortiions of niodimval divines. The anecdotes cast some light 
on the workings of the human mind in the middle ages ; they illus- 
trate tho action of tho myth-making faculty, and incidentally they 
may amuse the unscieutitic reader. It must be said that the t 
ghosts of the pi cfichiM's ure, as a rule, rather edifying than terrible. 
'There is no more fearful wild-fowl ” than vour ghost ; and 
cccl(‘.‘<ia.st.ic» .«oou found that ho might bo employed to point a 
rojising moral ns well r.s lo adorn a tale. The method of using 
the .spectre was perfectly simple. After denouncing in his best 
stylo some particular vice - ior media) val preachers did not deal in 
gene, ralilies— tho orator would introduce a story of an apparition 
who had rcvl.siled the vvovld men>‘ly to denounce the sins 
he had been inclined to. 'Thus there is a certain monotony 
in these moral talcs, und tlio ghosts of tho pulpit were 
as like each other as ilio spectre.s of modern magazine 
lit(‘raluiv. I ’a.^pioi lately to admire, and at tho same time to 
miitrust and even ciir^c, srii-nce was one of the Imbils aud standing 
contrailictiona of the niiddlc ngc.s. Knowledge W'as ovon more 
attractive then than it is now, because knowledge was a forbidden 
, and milioly thing- I 'rcacheis introduced many ghosts of distinc- 
tion to prove the vaniiv of wcieriee ami the neces.sity of a life of 
puriMlevolion. Thin riNtotle vva.s .‘^aid to luivo appeari'd after 
his <!cci‘ use lo a iiiumrile pupil, w'ho, far from being alftrmed, 
caught at the i‘ljiiiic(j of }>iotiti]ig hy any inctaphvHical advantages 
wliich tho }iliih).M)plit‘r might have enjoyed in the next world. 

“ Mailer, *’ Miid the disciple, vvliat la gonna, find what is .speeioit?'’ 

“ llrulher,” replied AriUoiJe, “ that ri a quivstion of no importance. 
Ask mo rather what it js to sullor and not, to sulibr • non oat qine- 
reiuliiiu quid genus et quid spi^oics, sed quid pom, a, (jiiid non.’^ On 
lii.s (hMihbeil Ari.slotle, according to tho pi*eaeher.s, had given 
promise of this piou^ state of mind. Ilis di&ciples crowdtsl 
lound him, and hored him with (inestions aa to tliose abstruse 
poinl.s of doctrine whhh vexed the Hchola.stic inlelk'ct. Tho 
phihisnj.lier only nqdied, according to .loan d’Auiiay, “Into 
Ihi.s lile I eiilere.l iii fear; I have lived in trouble; I depart 
ill daikucvs.’’ 'The ninr.il vva.s tli'at logic was a perilous study, 
only one <u- two .steps removed from i.ecnmiaiuiy and the black 
ails. 

The Ie;..o.id of tlu' gliost seen by Master Serlon, an English 
scholar, has almo.7t tho same tijiplieatioii. Serloii’s W'as a Aery 
favourite spectre in the dark age;^. T'lio story is told lirst in 
a .sermon hy JiliKles ol 8hirlon; many coiiiinoiitators on Dante 
repiMili'd it ‘of Siger de Lvuluiiit, vvlio lived long after Serlon. 
Acconling to Jioherl do Sorboii, Serlon was a contemporary 
of St. Jlcnmrd (io<;i -J 1 5^). M. llaiireaa thinks ho lived 
somovvlijil later; and, indeed, from other evidence it seeuia 
that he was one of Iho philosopliera who wore territted intoBileuco 
hy tho reaction which had vonquiahed Abdlard und Gilbert do la 
Eorree. These, datos are worth considering, because this legend is 
an example of the usual grow th of a myth Irom the indetcrmimite 
to the. ilolinite stage. Stories of a certain sort are anonymous 
at their lir.-l appearnncp. Fairy tales or me/ct7iC7i, for example, 
ulwnvs deal with n.iiui'h'.^s priuce.s in nameless lauds, at the epoch 
called Gure, upon .a time.’ It is later, when they become full- 
blown myths, ihut tliev are attached to some real or semi-historiciil 
charatqer. We lind in the adventures of the heroes of Greek 
m}thology that the old anonymous stories of fairyland are fastened 
to distinguishnl name.s ; and, again, a great personality like that of 
Buddha draw.s into its lei'cnd all manner of floating miii'chen. A 
rather coar.^c aiu'cdote abmt an American general has been traced 
through Ihibclairi to the time of Edward IV., and through a MS. 
iu the libr.uy ‘»f Tours to a certain Ilugucs le Noir, at the court 
of our King ‘.John, where the venerable jest is lost in tho mists of 
llie aiKuiymoua. Now the ghost which Serlon saw was anonymous , 
in tlio lime of William of Mai rneshury, which tallies almost exactly 
wiih that ot St. Bernard. William of JMalniesbury says the event 
iiajipeiuid about tho time of the war of Maine (1060-1063), and ho 
locali/e.s it in iNunlc h. According to him there were two clerks “ in 
literaiiiro so instructed that they wanted little of perfection.'* 
They mudo a compact that he who died first should appear to his 
friend within thirty davs and tell him whether the Platonic or the 
Epicurean theory of tlic future state of tho soul were correct. 
Soon after one of the two expired by a violent death. More than 
thirty days pnssf^, and tbo friend bad ceased to hope for any special 
information, when the dead man “suddenly stood before him when 
awake, und busied on some ordinary matter.” The spectre ex- 
plained that he had previously been debiined by circumstances, 
and then, stretcliiug out his hand, let fisill throe drons of blood on 
tbo brow of tho other, where they burned a mark which never was 
olloced. The ordinary moral advice was then given by the ill-fialed 
spirit. This version of tho anecdote is certainly earlier than tluit 
which Eudes de Sbiilon introduced into his sermon. According to 
Eludes, Master Serlo made the usnal contract with a Mend, who dieiL 
and alierwiurds appeared iu a parchment cloaky covered within and 
witbont with the finest writing in the world. Being, ashed how 
h» htiif he said that the cloak, which he was eondamaed to wear 
fox his delight in logic, weighed more heavjr than lead, aud 
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scorched like fire. Then he bold out hie baud, and let fall a drop 
vUch burned Serlo to the bone 

And forever more that master wore 
A covering on his wrist. 

Ju3t BO, aocordlnfr to Dr. Henry More, one took a relation of 
Melanchthon’e by the hand, and bo torched Iut that she hovo the 
mark of it to her dying day.” Before leaving Sorlo, it niav be 
obsmed that later preachers knew ruucli nioi c about Ills ail ven- 
ture than Eudes do Shirton, who again Icnew more than William 
of Midmesburv. They would have it that it waa in the park of 
St Germain that Serlo saw tho ghost, and that he rushed in a 
great fright into tho cull of St. Jierimrd, saying, 

Llnquo coax rimis, era cor vis, vanaqiio vani'., 

Ad logicani i)c rgo qu.e rnortia non liiiicfc orgo. 

Thoso vori^ca wore long popular. In 1627, when John Jhiiluaux, 
ofterwards Biahop of Winchester, was reeigiiing tlie positit)n of 
Vice-Cluincellor in the University of Oxford, ho repeated, aiuid'.t 
great applause, 1 ho lines uttnbnted to Serlo. Tho \opno of tho 
atory in its various shapes, ospeciiilly in that given by William of 
IMulmosbiiry, is an od<l example of tho peroi>U*nt noepticism and 
euperetitioii of the middle .nges. 

Many of tho ghosts in the sormona wore said to be evjnating 
comparatively trifling sins of omlsi-ion. The spt'ctro of a priest of 
Sens reported that maiiy uf'clestastics in purg.Uorv were bnidoricd 
with heavy sacks full of the li.igmonts they had dropped out of 
their hurried fier\iees. Some d<iys after the death of Sewrin, 
Archbishop of Cologne, a young clerk was cruhsing on horseback a 
ford near tho city. Suddenly his liorso shied and stood si ill, ns 
horses and dogs still do in gliosl storic'’. Jniiiiedifltnly the ajipari- 
tion of Sdverin appeared, and confesseil to the clerk that he was 
expiating his fault of culling short his de\otioiis every morning 
that ho inighl, luive iiioro time to give to public huhine>a. Wedo not 
remoinber before to luue heard of a ironhled spirit whicliwasabh'to 
manifest itself in the midst of a rimning stream. Other pn^achiTs 
altered this story, mid spoilt it by making tho Archbisliop appear 
in tho centre of a cloud of lire. Additions of this sort are soldoni 
iniprovcmeutK, demanding as the v do I(m» much from thoimagiruithm 
of tho nndience. Writers of sennonsmade tho common mislakeof 
piling up hoi'i’ors too high, and of introducing them on jjlighl 
occasion. 'I'lie eniany of munkind, hu* examjde, is brought in to 
make a dying mm coiiless that .she is . adoring agonies btjcanso she 
had enjoyed ]ioiTjoiinl property to tho extent of one Ihrcnnl of silk 
uud a noodle. Tho evils of eceie.siasticul amhiuou are demon- 
Blraled by tJie glm.-l of a hermit who laid once (houglit,lik(' Bertie 
Stanhope in Toircrs, of being a bishop, but wbo h.ad 

failed, and had retired in reiiioiso to the wilderness. Ills brutliivn 
heard no more of I in; solilarv till afltu* his lamento<l d(a*eaHe, when 
lie appcar<‘<], all r. diaiit, to his bi^liop. I’ho bishop w'as niixlou.s 
to hear tin' icle nf his rxjjorionces, and the ghost dcclaied that ho 
had died at tlio same moment a.s three tlionsaiid other 

Christians. (.)f tlio thieo lliousand be and Bernard Ahbd of 
Clairvaux alone; oscajied purgatory ; the fate of nil the re.st does 
not bear to be tlwolt upon. 'J'his homily is scarcely cousi.stenL 
with the aecoiiTit given in miotliwr by a preacher who lau^t have 
been a strong ]Kiriisan of a certain doctrine which tSt. Bernard | 
opposed. Accoiding to tills orator, tho spirit of the g-ival saint 
was marked by u black spot, just as tho ghust of a monk who had ' 
given a pair of old rihoea to liis poor lather nppoareil all brilliant, 
with the exceptiini of Urn feet, which wore black and unscemh. 
Ho ought to ll.a^u vcfitiired the old shoe.s to the conveut whun ho 
got Ilia now one.'*, and hu iiad, on iho contrary, sinned by yielding 
to bis natural utloction. 

The stories wliicli are piu'e inventions have none of the intero.'^t 
of popular traditions wre.sted to an edifying ])urpo»o. At best, tho 
invented ghost storie.s onableil tho preachers to rebuke without 
risk the sins of ambitious and w’orldly priest.s and of polilirud 
archbishops. Occasionally a mere secular anecdote of a certain 
aort served the lairpose. Thus Jacques do Laiwanno has preserved 
a rather bitter aneciloto of a courtly and dissolute ecclesiastic to 
whom a royal patron had promised a bishopric. AVheu a vacancy 
occurred, some (Uher candidate w'as electeil; and the pric.st who 
Lad looked for the placu complained to hi.s patron. Tlio answer 
^Wtttt: — 1 did not mean to take any trouble about the matter, 
becauBO I knew that the w’orst men were always elected, and 1 
sincerely thought that you W'ero the groaiesl scamp eligible. 
They seem to h.tve discovered a still more llagraut repiobato ; but, 
If you porsevero in your present courses, no doubt you will die a 
bishop.” It will be noticed that this t.art reproof was perfectly 
safe, for it w iw jnit into the mouth of a king. Now lungs and 
ghosts in tho middle ages enjoyed the licen.se asoiibetl by Mr. 
Teuuyson and Mr. Uoebuck to the modern natives of this island;— 

Where, girt ^vftli friends or Ibcs, 

A man may speak the thing lie will. 

AVliat ghotitii said wore always privileged communications. If a 
preacher wan tod to uinUgn .some great man lately dead, ho had only to 
declniQ tliat his spirit hod appeared, lilte that i»f Philippe do Greve, 
jnentioned by M. 1 Faiir^au, and had confessed the practice of all sorts 
■<jf enormities. Philippe de Grive, for example, held unpopular views 
About pluralism j but there is appai'ently no evidence, except that 
of his ghost in a hoatila eerm<m, to show that he was a man of 
Abandoned cliaracter in private Hie. Perhallk, if it had never been 
levealod to the Bi$hop of Orleans that the ]lK»dy of Oharlea Martel 
siras V visibly taken from his tomb, by evil spirits in open ^y,” w e 
know leas of the ofihnoes by whldh Charles meurred this 
dreadful doom. And even the excessively gkittoueus’^ old 

*' 


woman of Berkeley might liaVe left a respectaUo reputation os ^ 
none at all had not william of Malmesbury extracted, probaMjr 
from a sermon, the story of her disappearance on the bock of b 
black hors(>, and in the arms of a fiend “ of more terrible aspect 
than the rest.” It is the .saine writer who, after observing that it 
is “ better to dw^ell on such matters than on ICtliolred’a indolence 
end ealainitio.^,’' iiitroducevS tho Saxon story of tho men andwomfiQ 
who were compelled by miniclo 10 'lance for a whole year in a 
churchyard. JTiis legend was ciicukited to discourage secular 
festivities at Ohmt mas ; and it is not absolutoly impossible that 
tlm excellent story of Glam the Vampire, in tho Grettis Saga, was 
inwiital to show what peojilo might expect who would not fust 
on Christmas J'Ac. But it is never easy to distinguish between 
the legends mude up to enforce opinions and the older popuhvr 
Imditioiia tvhich have been altered to serve the purposes of tho 
preacher. 


UXIVEKSITY VAC.V][()N.S. 

B oth in rnrlianiont and in tho Univeisitics there have Lately 
been not wanting signs that tho most chL-ri.shed of all Univer- 
sity iiU'titiilions, the Jjong Variation, must consider itself upon its 
trial ; and to-d.iy, wlien it hc'.'iii'^, Heeins a good occasion for naking 
tho (juesti'in, what there is to Ijc said for and ngain.'^t it. It is 
certain that tho House of Commons— a body which ilsoJf sits for 
barely five moullii> in tlie year— looks u}ion tlio Long Vacation with 
su.«pieii*n, and theio was a .singular miaiiiinily tho spoakera 

wlio .supported Mr. .fames and Mr. Gregoiw in their attempts to give 
Hpeeial curtmlii'g jiovvers in this respect to tho Commis.sionerH. It 
i.H (•('rlaiii, l<u), jid Inm l.ilidy been puinted out with a good deal of 
biUeniess in tlm OxIokI Cuiipegalion, thatnt lenat one gniat autho- 
rity within the Ilniver.sity is l<»r intioducing tlio thin, or perlmtfS 
the thick, end of the vve.dgo in tho new regnkilions about the teach- 
ing of Indian subject'^. On iho t>lher band, ihe del'ondors of tliO 
jTesent diVndnn nf the aeadeinieal wnr nro collecting ihcir forces. 
Honest and dialionest .'^upimrler^ of its ut'dity, tho genuine student 
and the seltlfcrh lover of case, uro rallying to their postn; and tho 
Commis.'^ionevs ma}' he well Jibsurod tliat, even if powers for rn- 
auan;.iiig the Terms are given to them, they will have to reckon 
with a determined oppo.siiion should they altt'mpt any vciy largo 
altcratiou. 

At pve.^ent, as i.s well known, Oxford and Cainbridgo havo three 
terms of eight weeks eaidi, which for Tutors and Examiners often 
exleiid to nine or even Urn vveedvs. At Cambridge a Long Vaca- 
tion Term ” ol two muiilhs, during vvlilch men may come up for 
imlepeiidcnt Hluily, i.s 11 n'eogifi/'cd in.siiliilion ; iit Oxford one or 
two Colleges have lately tried tho B:inu' phin with moderate Buc- 
cey9. Tjje tlireo vacation.'^ aro a montli at Oliri.stmas, a month, at 
Jkister, and four month.s from June to October. If we n.sk how 
the time ia filhol up during 'rerm, wo are natmully mot with an 
aii'^vver which will diller uccording au wo apply to tho PaBsman, 
tho Iloiiour-maii, or tho Tutor. The liist will ju'ohiibJy reply that 
Ills life lias been latterly in.vdo a burden <0 him by haroBShig 
legislation,” that the prosjiect of 11 Si hool fi; pa^s at almost ex^ry 
toriiTs einl during lii.s career ia 11 ]ir()speei, vvho.wc giiiu ouiliuo ia 
never absent Iroin liis tliouyhts. An eminent statceman has lately 
charmed hi.s own wavering ( oii'^titiumey by a vigorous depreciation 
of tho tHlbrd 'li'gree ; ami no doubt tlie- majority of young raen, 
vvbother belonging to tho Univeibiiy of Oxford, or of J.i(mdoii,or of 
Berlin, are neitiier geniiise.s nor iKiokwonus. But if Mr. Low© 
h.atl taken tho trouble whieU might havo been expected of 
him, and had reiiRoned iroiii iin observation of tho pre- 
sent rather than from a di-stovtcd reeollei'tion of the past, bo ^ 
might have, found hiiuaelf forced to represent both fads 
and motive.^ .somewhat dilferently. IIo might havo discovured 
that ut Oxford, as clsowdieie, tho coat is cut according to the cloth, 
and that the examinations represent not the miuiiiium, but tho 
maximum, that can bo got out of the ordinary examlnoo. As a 
matter of t'ac't, tho amount now required for the degroo is great 
enougli, ill ordinary ca.scs, not only to fill up tho reasonable 
working liours of tlie term, but to overflow into the vacation. A 
man who succeeds in his ola9.sical *• great.s ” at Midsummer, and 
who liupes to offer Politicjil Economy for his ‘^second school” at 
Cliri.'^tnuis, has far move <>11 his hands than ho can manage during 
tlio few wcolib of tlio Michael mils term. Ilo take.*! his Adam ■ 
Smith and h:.s Eawcclt home with him, .and works his way 
through them, in tho lir.st ii}.s!aiu'e, in the hosoiu of his family* 
An to tho Honour-niun, his wuso is own bimplcr. Tho examiiaa- 
lions decide his line of notion for hino^viid ihe oxaminatioDS 
require two distinct kinds of qualification — a minute knowled^of 
certain U'xt-books, and a carolul prep.ar.ition in various subjects 
lying around and about them. Wuh this end a wisu:tuaii dividoa 
his wurlv as much ns posaiblo on tho principle of going to lectures 
an<l writing essays during the term, and reading his books during 
the vacation, lloxv many a man is at this moment gorged to 
repletion with the ideas and concentrated schemes of history and 
philosophy that havo been poured into him by half-a-dozen clover ' 
lecturers, and is pining for ino vacant mouths in which he may digest 
them I l)uring the rush and hurry of Term, with its succession of 
elaborate lectures tl^at had to be noted and copied out fair, it« 
essays that had to be wiitten to time and coiTocted and retneinbeitd,i< 
Thucydides and Plato were crowded out. Tho man whose work 
has really interested him looks forward to the Long Vacatiofi witk^ 
genuine delight. It is not only the time of freedom ; it tixie \ 
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■vliou his iilens arc Xo TmA\o “rdi'T, niid suLstaco, and settlement, *]^y8iquG and stamina ^vhich malro them vot independent of the 
from a quiet giind at Lis bodlis. - ! weather. A wild outhrerde of the elements rather freshens them up 

Thw Tutor is lu^tiWy iu ju&t tho SAino position. F{jr him, too, tho i than otherwise; theyshrtKe themselves cheevfilllylilvoawatiwdo^ftfter 

Term is a period of nurry, of disuaelion, of sUppinpr irom subject ! * - . - . .v 

to Buhject, from 'teachinfr to admlnistiatluii and tack aj^aiu. lor ' 
it must bo rernombered that thi; f'ollepfo Tutor is not meroly a 
teacher. As Follow ho has lo take Lis part in a f(r(>at deal of (lollei^u 
husiiiesp, which in thetjo flays of trau'iliun and Oi)iuiiik>sions is no 
]ij»;ht matter j and lio is lne!,y if h<i is i'(»t calh d upon to tika part 
in heavy llnlverriily biadncf'^ loo. 'riicrc is Oon-rvcLration <'i‘ 
twice awe''k; and of late especially, thou;.- h the de]);aes avo not 
reported atereat len^dli, lliey have sonteliiney ro Lcbed a truly F«ir- 
liiiiuentary pitcli of wariutli, iiilcn'i-l, nud e>enlen;_'lh. :\;.:ain, the 
lia.'^rdf^, such us the innvly-tslablished iloavds oi'Siudif^, tire 
tntions which inako iv ht'aw demand upon the liiru*. ot ni.aii} of tho 
Tulors. Critics ol‘ Lla' r nil er.'it it ", ‘ lu)nld refolli'ct, in !ael, that 
very much fd' tho work llial in olle, r f(iii!iiries tlevelvf apt n the 
IMinistry of Juiueatioii Is done :ji i j • i:‘oil In luipald l)i'li‘LMeie‘Wir 
Syndiiaites in the Ioum rdti, >'- ( 'oinnuttee.^ whudi ait; 
in number iihiiost annually. \Vi:li lliese prowie.L'- a 
burdens there is eertMinly no diiiiiTuition in tlio tulurial voik, 
properly Bo-calletl. (JiuuhiiuHien, it io true, lias done ^ouuM I'f 
late years to divide lahoiir, juid ii. is now a laiv. tlun;*: for one man 
to leclim} on all the .-nbject^ id.’ a .''''eluail. Il ho iinderlaki’-i }iJiilo- 
BO]diy, lie poncrally leaves lil«tory aloiio ; if lie leaehes scholai'ililp 
or law, ho keeps to two or liire-s honKs (.r depaiLiuenls. Hut it is 
only imliiral that with lliis divi.-iion of labour tie re .should plow 
up a diunniul foi iin]<roved qinlily in llie w ilv d- U'*. Ib.dihy 
r()m[iotilion has de.ne woiiflcis in Uii.^ way, aiul ii b etiirLi* now It-eis 
it iiupu.s.sibIo to t-land np and talk platiindc-j, or ineiely rejaat l!ie 
notes of Bomo Wfdl-kuown edilor, or acer]<t a eon-tjiio wlilioul 
sharply criticiziii*^^ it. It is hardly ].o.''dlji('. for iuslanee, In 
IceluriiJpf on tho Voli/iiA or the lio «onld l.eep up wiili lii.^ 

follow’ -teachers, or keep ahead f)!’ hl.s ]mpil?, mile? 9 be has lead what 
tho Gormans and Ihe rrem h havo lately said on the subject. ;\nd 
this brinjis us round to Ike. sbiriln; -poiul. Jiuwislio io pivj'are 
his lectiirfs excejit iii tho Loup As his work is diHeieiil iioiii 
that of the M-huolmnster, wliieli deiuands iiuba'd pivat iU',*'idnsty 


a drenching from surf and rain ; the strenp:th of their intcruai con- 
Hi ruction is proof npain'd o.vturnal disturUince. AVhen their craft 
is enrotring Vfore tlif; freduming breeze, their spirits rifie with the 
exhibiratiiig motion ; pitching in heavy cross seas merely griudA a 
sharper cd;r<? on to tlieir ready nppotito.s ; and even rolling bo|!ie- 
Ic^'.sly in a hca’-y swell barely deraiij^a the serenity of their 
diaphnuruis. They have a .stork of pa tiiuire and natural cheerful- 
ness, or tlie,y w'oniJ never liaviv taken to thoir favourite pursuit ; 
Mild, unlike the ^ca stun .s which have to be jierpetually repleiUHluid, 
the sto< k i.^ onl v iucrcused by tnuling upon it. Thru, if they hiivo 
a ininiiumn of iho'^e luxuries wdiirh they lake a pride in dispensing 
wiili, they Ictve likowi.C'C a miuiiimni of tho yachtsman’s ewes. 

'1 In y have no .s'liling-iim.Kter to diclatu to them and domineer over 
tliL-ui ; UM Clew to ei>t uiutinous or Ivonhlcsome iu alife of indolent 
Mniii-oceiipatioii. Tluy luive born CMsIing about for a suilablo 
ii.cieii.^in;.'* j roinp.inlii'i in tlielr udveuturea, till at length they have chanced 
nnui.sii.ilive j upon a cuuu*-ni;il .-spirit ; since itiacoiupanitivoly easy to suit yourself 
wi.h .'I .singir liiind, ihoLigh clillicuk lo ship a comfortable ship’s 
conipiiii v. din y nltcnd in pinson to the needs of the commi.ss.iriat, 
and that 3i iml hy any incinis the wor.st part of the fun. Idiere is 
no pleat tiowMgc-rriom iu tlie tiny loclcers of tho little half-decked 
cahin; .and the ^icinnllin;:; is soiiieihiiig on the scale of Kobinson 
Cm -oc'.s when he imii away iVoni }il-<.M<)(n*i.sh miistcr with the boat 
and the hoy \niy. Tljcro is a junk of ])i cf nnd ii bug of bisciiita — 
r.oiiicbow h.ilt hcid’ and ship bi'icnils Inive always a .singular charm 
lor the liardy marine.- — a j.-ir of water to do lho cooking nnd mix the 
,:rog, for which la.^t tli-nc are ample materials, for your yachting 
( nllim.-ia-'l , I hough lie may be tomperato enougli, is never a teetotaller. 
A.^. Ibr milk and M'getable.s, dranplit beer, and dolicacicft of that 
kind, vou rciK'w tbeiii ar tho pmis at which you may touch in the 
coin-e of the vo\ji::e. Tor our friend very likely goes on regular 
crlli'>e^, in w liieh lie may i ee at least as much of the world as many 
of his move amlniious biethren. Moet old travellern have come 
to tlio cnncim>n)n tliiil. the secret of protitablo touring is 
working well within vour time, and doing a little quietly and 
and energy, but not miieli iireparalioii, .so liis \aeaib,'irt?d1TI{?ne?Ti^^U!it^!ll’'r^‘l''^ Iricncl, in place of running across for 

from tho schoolmaster’s hohdavs. Suppusn a iiioulh lu i sca and t-ky Ui kuiuio comirion- 

Switzerland for hi.^ bod health, are tlip^j.,.,,,.,;, ,,i.r three months ! pdace port mi the IkinLmeiitMVoni wliieh Jie turns to run back 
too much for tho undi'^tuiheil I'On^'J^lon of hi' s^oul that nm‘-t, 1 aoain, pivis hiiii.^eU’ up lo a leisiw^y e\]ilu3’alim\ of u rinich 
nrocedo any sat'.sfaclory deiivera;!ffr('[; in For it mu.t j ol the rngli>li e<..isl. Hy cxperienci) as w’el I us from a study of 

DO observed that most couj'.sey^'’^' (jv.Mh, are cidcukiled | the cbait'^. he i.*, l.uuiruir with sho.vl.s .mnl cuirenta, tlunigh 
to last a year — say from f:eveuty b'clm-' .' 5 - -iu each one of | homtiime." hi.- Ivmiing to his light diviupla lernpls him to make 

■which the teaclur j^p^.eiod to '<ay soirndhing now and ' recklefc.s 4‘X}«‘um. uts. Then lie may Im.d himself hard nnd fast 
Aiul although the •vvo.)?p PI its linnl shape duniig lho i nptm a luud-baiiK, where ho ha9 to await tlie mounting of the 

Long, it is iu the ih,. fuuudution is laid amt the outline 1 follow in- tide. WJmI of Unit ? Jiuictioii is doiibtleB.s a trial lo 

drawn. y' j his cncigy, hut he is u‘*ed to taking ihoMiioolh with the rough; 

It 18 no doi^ lyip, jp nmiiv cas'c.s— pay in mo.st ciisc.s — j and, what wiih Iboholpof a bock and his pipo and his li.sliing- 
tho Hriliph po/eiit liiuls the vacations too long for hi.s comfort, niid | linos, h- ]»a.%.se.s the houis not unprotitahly. Then he heats along 

“ - \indor bold dills and headlands, diawing near enough to ilio 

beacdi to appreciate I heir grandeur; he watcho’'' the llights of Pea- 
fowl that circle peu'.-iming botwi'on him and tho shore, with 
tho choiigli.s and rahhit .9 on the face c'f tho rocks, popping in 
and oui of their breeding-holcB nnd burrows. Ilo sails up 
tidal estuaries, belAveen half-siihmerged sweeps of Band or 
mud, alive with clnmorous waders nnd divers, to land at tho 
barnacle-covered jetties of quaint, old-fashioned fishing-tovvne, 
picturesque in their slow decay. Ilo blriltoH up acquaintancea 


18 sadly j/losa to know’ how to keep Lis .son out id niiscluef all 
through Hut lie niusl nut BUppose that tho remedy i.s 

Biniplcy^,|. Jl; would be allo-othcr agreeable io him. J'lvoii 
adnijy^jjj^ that a vacrilion vvliicli proli-ihly in its origin Mro«e out 
, ^S^lhe need of tcjiding the lad.s hoiim lor harvesling lues lost t lint 
r«W 0 Ti rfVfrc, the parent in uot not forget that loiigi'r resilience at 
Oxford nnd Ckimbridge means Inrger Inlls. The IradcMueii of tho 
town might, iKuloubt, in considersrtiou ofo prohmged sca.Mm, make 
thoir charges Bonielhing less e\ci ‘'sivo ; and (’olk-ges for a. similar 


reason miglit lind it possible to necommodalo men for miolher two i with local worlhics, to whom the arrival of the distinguished 


months at an increase less tlian pruporlitmal ; but tlu^ ^liitoj*.-, 
who regard tlio l..oi]g Vacation ns the. umui iudueement ti>stay iittlie 
Univerpitios, would not content to forego it except for a con- 
‘ aideralion. Tho Tutor 1ms, generally spetiking, been mio of tho 
crack men of his year; his coutemporary lusL-chiss men are li.-ing 
barristers, Bchoolma9ter.9 in a fair wov to a great inconu', or 
flourishing men of busiiiess. Go is not likely to be content with 
his ti VO hundred a your, and his exceedingly doubt lul prospects, 
uiilesB BOino of tho ciinriim of btudioiis e.ipo «rti left him. Ikirents 
jniifit b(i prepared, if tho vacations are iiai rowed, to fciee a smldeu 
rise in tuition fees ; thirty guinea .s in.sleiid of twimlywill bo the 
nonnal standard. If tlnw are willing Lo meet lbi,9, then no doubt 
something may ho done I ow’aids keeping their suns at Oxford or 
Cambridge for more wi'eks than is now the case. Hut, as wo hevo 
said, tho Cominipsioners, or any other rcfuniuiig body, would tiud it 
very diflicult to carry a measure which diil not leave, say, three 
weeks at Chri8tmu.-i and Luster, und three clear months in the 
Bumjuer and autumn. 


TACllTJNH 

fpilE sport of yachting, like that of racing or hunting, ia aft’oeted 
X by an intimto variety of patrons. Just us the part owner of a 
plater glories in his dignity ivs a racing man, and the gentleman 
•who occasionally hires a screw for a suburban gallop clasBes him- 
self in the hunting confraternity, Bouie of whose members count 
tlieir studs by the score, so there are yachtsmen with cock-boats 
of two or three tons whose crow, when all told, is one ablebodicd 
WBH' and a boy. Bat iu tlie case of yachting wo iKilievc that 
these modest people have very often tho best of it. We may take 
it for grautea that they arc entlmsiasts, and trithout enthusiasm 
ysohting is vanity, vacoity, and vexation of spirit, if not posi- 
tivs miseiy. We may be sure, too, that they are blessed with the 


siv.iniccr j.H Mil event; .md goes on board again at nightfall to turn 
iu and curl up with a leeliug of fresh fiiuiealion that seldom comes 
to one iu a Pleam-pucKet or a r.ail\vay-ciuTiage. But it is by no 
means his woakijocs to liug tho filiore, or to drag out a cautiouH 
const ing VO} age l)ly9.s(>s-lasliioii. On the contrarj", ho loves to 
run a respcctnble chance of being reported miBsing Bome stormy 
<lay; and sometime.^ ^tand8 ncroya the bay or out to sea in 
weullier that would malm older mariners shako thoir beads. But 
be has wcll-g-roundcd conlidence in tho qualities of his cockleshell 
as a s<';i-hont ; Brovidenco seems generally willing to lend a 
helping luiiid to nervo and skill ; nnd somehow such haphazard 
geiiilemen seldom come to serious grief, although very often they 
iiav 4^ narrow escapes from it. »■ 

We are very litr fiom saying that there arc no delights in the 
more luxurious forms of tlie pursuit. To sav notwg of the 
excitement of a ncck-and-neck race, when some half-score or so of 
famous “cracks” iiVe luvliiig gracefully over to a swelling breeze, 
steadied by the clouds of billowing canvas, and showing those 
delicate lines on the bends which may make th4v diflbrence between 
defeat and victory — to say nothing of such a spectacle as that, who 
has not felt admiration, or even envy, in threading a fleet of yodbta 
in the Solent ? It needs no knowledge of navju architecture to 
appreciate the graces of their shape ; and the cut of the canvas is 
like the dress of a fa.shiouable beauty when the fashions of the day 
chance to bo in haimoiiy with nature and common sense. There 
is the lightest of breezes, nnd the motion is gentle rather than free; 
but to you who probably are no groat sailor, and who have just 
passed tho night in a racking ground-swell on the Ohannel, that 
rather adds to the agreeable impression. You ixunember that the 
fortunate owners of those marvels of marine coquetry canxiDg fresh 
changes on the pleasures of society ashore. In mmmmif when the 
land-locked seas are calm, they can enjoy all the pleaeunffiof flca1>- 
ing picnics,, limiting the numbers of the parties which tSey ought 
to know how to amnge,and leaving formality and ceremony edh^ 
Nor need a longer trip be anything but a social Snccees, though a 





br^k-up of tbo woatber or or<^n a sudden squall nmy turn ^Jjoy- 
moot into dire confusion. 'ITujre are as tnony moals as one a^aye 
haa at sea, more delicately senred and abundantly yened than in 
commercial stcamere. There is ft collar of such yintApros oa can 
beat bear ahakuw. There are well-drilled atewarda and attentive 

valets. BnufrbcdjSeaaB,well-vontilatod cafeina,end airy bath-rooms, 

a piano, bSika, and »U the rest of it. Geritlomon of roving tn 8 U ;9 
who rtte 80 happily provided will naturally fiometuncB push their 
expeditions further. It is aonietbing to moor your own doating 
home with your fhinily and your friends and your Enjjlisli couiforta 
in the Fiords of Norway, where hotel accommodation is decidedly 
deflcient, or ftmonf the Isles of Greece, where it is conspicuous by 
its ttbflenco. But in the bustle of travel nowadays the Levaiitaud 

II the* Adriatic appear to be broiij.(lit by coiuparisou close to our doors. 

-» No doubt the scenery there is line, and tlie appearance and inauuors 
of the natives arc picturesque; but so they are on the Caledonian 
Canal, or in the arcliipcla|,^o of tho sea of Moibiluin. Ambitions 
have expanded with iucroii^ed facilities. Travelbus witli means and 
, leisure take through tickets by ocean stoamei-s and i!it(Tiu-eau\; rail- 
ways, making the round of the earth in the course of a siiiiuncv holi- 
day, and rapidly doing all the world’s modern wouebu’s. Tlio man of 
spirit and intelligeiu'e, yacht-bound in Juiropeau s>o.ms, lnu^-t fret 
over what he is missing— tho inoney-lmnting mobs of Broad wjy, 
the waterfalls and big tree.s of tho Yoshomite Valhiy, the rt<5a lions 
of San Francisco, tho volcanoes of tho Hawaiian group, Yoko- 
hama, Shanghai, Singapore, d'c. Sic. Hitherto he has Lad to 
choose between dofoning the circuit lie luis long been divamiiig of, 
and laying up his vesfeel ia ordinary for a seaaoTi. Buf now Mr. 
Thomas Brassey has 8(?t au oxauiplo wliich others <jr Jiis amphibious 
countrymen will probably follow. Mr. Brasaey h;;<l aln-.idy <li‘i- 
tinguiflhed himself by passing the higliest examinations in practical 
.seamanship, and sailinjr a yacht of his own aerts-i the Atlantic. 
And now ho has circuiuiiaAigiiUd the globe in his iSunheam \\itli 
complete succoss and c.xlreme oujoyment. Ho may well remaik 
that the exploit “ is in Home respects unprecedented,*’ since ho 
Iravorsud nearly 36,o<x.) miles in 46 wnd^s, alloying for 112 days 
in harbour. Jt is true that, to get tho most out of no adven- 
turous a trip, one ouuhl to bo .'is thorough a M'anian ns Mr. 
Brassoy. “ The long and lonely voyago of’ 12,330 miles acro: ^ the. 
j'acilic ’’ would become oven duller ihan it must bo aUno.-t lu'ces- 
.sarily had 3'ou to subside into a passenger on boaid yair opn 
ship, with only your family party for t ocioiy of a mi veil 

multitude. And tho vojago ssas roaiiy yachting in Iho Hiiel‘’.r 
sense of the wordj for, though tho Siuiboam is lilted ulch eu aux- 
iliary screw, for considerably more than lialf the ili-t.mce nlui wa.^ 
und<T sail. Althougli lier ciipl.'iin, fortunaloly lor him, h.'is liio 
uieniiH which enable him to yicLt in princely styk-N yet ho 
undoubtedly belongs tv) tlio elis^ of enthusiasts whom we 
have descrihod as going to work in tho rough. W e suspect that, 
had it not been for domestic considerations, ho wuuht Iiu/o 
been just as well pleased had there boon more oppoituuilies for 
the bieani-sclioonor to display lier wealherly qualities, Aa it is, 
he can sum up the gales he experionced in a very sliort para- 
graph. Ho can .say that most of the clidiculties ho anlicipafed 
shrank ill reality into comparative iiiHigniticance, TJianks to tho 
screw, they had never to resign thc'nj.'bolvo.<? to being b'calnicd in j 
the narrow seas of tho tropics ; .so alonm enabled them to 
disperiBO with the driidgery of tho voyage, and avoid the 
batniug weather of such a lieadland jia tlio lloiii by currying them 
smoothly through tho Straits of ,>lagcllan. Thus, though (hoy 
wore always under sail when practicahlo, yot tluiv wore able to 
make their flUCCes.sivo points with soinwthing liko coJinucrciul pre- 
cision ; an iruporUiut consideration to a useful member of rurli.i- 
luont, in these days when coustituencics are so ( xigcnt. 

Mr. Braa^^ey remarks gratefully on the facilities Hllurdcd to tho 
navigator nowadays, as contrasted with tho inevitable dangers and 
delaya that beset him in the timo of Captain Cook. Now im- 
pjrovenienta in the chronometer euablo one to dispense with thuso 
lunar observations which w^re always precarious and often un- 
satisfhetory. Now the perilous coasts that used to be s^liroudcd 
in darkness in the night- iiuio am as brilliantly lighted as those of 
England and France ; wliile, in pluco of groping your way 
among reefs and currents, listening for the waruing sound of tho 
breakers, you may bo guided tlirough ovciy sta^^e of the journey by 
^carefully drawn charts which leave little to desire. Jt may bo ex- 
pACtod that Mr. Brossey's voyage round the earth will open up a 
new era in yachting, for English gentlemeu with energy and Ichuro 
will be stti'e to follow hibi in the track he has piloted. 


TUB J£ND OP OAKDIXAL MANXlXCrS TRUE STORY, 

I N the Juno number of the 2<iindeenth f V//A/o-y Oaidinul Manning 
has. at length brought his “ True Story of the A aticuii Coimcil ” 
to an end. It was once said of 0 more than iiidificrent preacher 
tbat the most edifying passage in liisseriuen was his pasf<agc from 
the pulpit to the voatry. And wo are iuchned to tliirik that tho 
Oil^iihiVa resderB will, on similar grounds, pronounce tho hist rm- 
aago qf the remarkable narrative with wliich he has favoured them 
to be the best. " And now,” concludea his Eminence, “wo may 
leave the sifoty of the Oeuncil.” It was lime certainly to leave “ the 
atoryi*^ for there had been q^uite enough of it. But it still romabs 
for fnthro writers, when all the dooiwntaj he well private os officitd, 
shall have beoe^e oecessiblo, to het^fi the history. As to mere 
•liltohleitt of fhete the Uttio recpided m this last iru»jtehuont of the 


“ True Story ” was for tbe most part well known already, and may ^ 
i>e rt^ad in to® of Quirinus utid ©IscwhcrB. Tho wial pur- 

port and drilt of the paper is to besought in ibe ^iee^diar colouring 
Ldven tolhe facts, But, befow entoriiig on points of detail, wo 
have a word to say on an iiigeuious analogy which the writer, who is 
enough of an Eughshinau and a man of the world to know what lino 
of argument is likely to sound plausible to his countryinen, is 
very fond of dwclUng upon. He hud before insisted that tUero 
was aa much freedom of diaciLssiou in the Oounoil as in the British 
rariiament, and here again W'o aro sigqilicantly romiudod that 
what ten bisliopB could do there “ any fciiiglo member of our Legia- 
latiiro may cn’t'ct’* by putting to tho vote whetlier a debate shall 
be clo.'sed. And the supposed analogy between the two assemblies is 
driven further homo in a &uh:i()quent paB‘^ago by an express roforenco 
to “a cerl.'uu debaLo on tho 23rd of alarch in this year, 1S77, whoii 
ilio majesty of tho (Jinnmoiis of J'ingland lost itself in clamour, 
chii'fij a nwjonfji lUcUncd f.i) Id a inuwi'iUj have, its way.^ ■ 

“Ifec.anso n niinmaiy on making itself hoard” would 

pel haps be ii more acciuato deseriptiob of what occurred at, Rome, 
but lot th.'it pUR.s. I'Jiu parallel inlomleti to be dr.'iwn is helweou 
tho auli-inftiliibilwl minoiity in tho Vatic.'in Council and the 
minovitv in tlm Kuglish Barliamml who fD'^sont from the EHSiera 
p*)licy of tJio t iovernincut, and it is implied that tho former 
were treated with more rulhcr than Itss consideration than 
tho latter. A monjent’a corjoider.itiou will bullico to show 
that this ren&ojiiug, Loweier p'aufcihle, is based on a tnma- 
p:iront f.illacy. Let us a.s.-iuiiie, what is probably the OiU'dinaTs 
own view, tluit w'hat may bo called Ibr convenience sake the Glad- 
.’-loiiiteparU on tho luistern qutMiion in Bailianicnl or in the coiititiy 
i.s as ciilirol}' in ilio wrong us ho ecTlninly considei's the aiiti- 
iiifidlibillHL p.'iity at tho Vulican to have been. Yet there is no 
roid anah)oy wbalever ])ctwecn tho two cases eilijor as regards (he 
Uiituro of the or tho trcutmeiiL of tlio dLsputauts. Not OS 

rc; ards tlie natine i»f tlio dispulf', lor the question lit stake in the 
one c.i.':e i.s O’ an urliclo of dnliio and immutable faith, 
whitdi t!io (‘ouucilwas <Mllcd uptni to totllc once fur all irrevocably, 
and where 11 wrong d'‘cibion \v«)ald alVocl the faith and conscifnee 
of tiio Ohureb Jbr all fuluro ages; whereas in tho other case ii i.H a 
quo.'jlion of practical ptilicv, in which frenu the nature of tho caso 
the will id’ the iii.Vioiily mu-.l id I iniately prevail. But in tho next 
place neither tlie (I»)Nernment imr its moht thoroughgoing sun- 
jKirters o\er dreiimi of treating tho tUiidbtouite minority as the 
I’apal inajorily and t'mia treated the minority at Borne. 1 ( they 
are be.ileii in rarJiaiueiit no one fjucHiiona their right — whatever 
he nui) think of the expediency of Midi a course — to use every ellbrt 
to rouse t’lo country and bring hudi pi‘';-.:airo to bear on theUovcrn- 
ment ua shall compel it to retire or adopt a new policy. In other 
words, it is alNia\M open to a Jiiinority in Jjlnglish politics to Rppt 3 iil 
Irom tho present to a fuluro Barli.imeiit, and this has over 
and oi^'r again been done wdtli entire t.uccess. But this 
is pivei.mdy what tlie Vatican minority, avIio found the debate on 
iiijailibility abiuptly clooed without Ibeir consent and against 
tlieir will, weie not ullow’ed to di* ; tbeir choice lay between 
.‘-peaking then iijul Jiolding their peace for c\t*r after w.ards. CWdinal 
jMamiing him.^elf would Jiavo been the first to tell thoJU diat to 
ap]/<*;il to a fuluro C’uinicil is hcroKv and treason, indcod in this 
\ery aiticiu severely censures “ronipoiiio Letu' for treating the 
minority Bishops like “a rariiameuUiry Oppo&iLioih” Beit so; 
but he cannot blow hot and cold together. If tho nature and 
luMciiona of an J'lcumcuical Council dilfer so entirely from tboss 
of a Biiti'-di llouse of Commoua that what is per fe-otly lawful for 
the defeated party in the one case is only dcbcrving of exoonitnuui* 
cation in tho other, it is worse tlnm idle to e.xcusw the conduct of 
the dominant parly in tho former by analogies drawn from the 
latter. No purpose can be served by Huch adroit special pleading 
but to tbrow^ diU'.t in ibc eyes of ibc British public. 

And now it is timo to give ouo op two examples of tho 
writer’s peculiar numuor of dealing xviih awkward facts^ Ils 
quotc.s in full tho protest roadt ou and distributed, ns monliuned 
by (^.uirinus, .at the closings Session of tho Council on July 13, in 
which the following passage occurs ; — 

The iiifjuiKuis taUi'hodiJ'. wliidi h;oo hoeu henpod together In this matter 
in ]mhlic iifw>na])(’i^ nf every Umi^uc, nml la ]>aii\phlets Without tUo 
Jiutlu)!-.’ nniiics, pxihHuIttil tn all placmuRd ntfniihdy dlitiibutrdiOW lUenwoU 
know, SQ that ne Iwuu un need to le.foMnt them one by owe. Jiut aniorig 
niion}iDou» pjunphl^'ts of tlua kind ihtrc are two csitoeiidlj', written In 
Freneh, and yntiLled (.V •'/«/ }ht»}.v nu Cttndlc^ and La ikrnitrt hvuiit dn 

(.'o«r/A', which, lor ihe m of calumny and ihu license of detraction, bcAT 
awuy the p»dm fr.mi all olln.r'j. 

As to the w’ords wo have italieizud, tlie reason why publications 
ou the opposition side were “ publislied in all places and stenlUiily 
diNtribiUeu,” was rimply, us Cardinal Manning must be wofi 
aware, because' tlie rigorous police regulations of the Fontidjoal 
Govorumeiit made publiealloii in liomo imponsiblo, and even 
private dislrlbulioii dilUeull. But as to the two particular 
pamphlets wliieli “for tlio art-a of calumny and license ftf 
traction bear away tho palm,” our rcadeis may recollect havipig 
hoard Eoumthing of lludr contouts and authoiship before. tS 
Cardinars comment is studiously ambiguous, *• Whother Jristory 
will over record by wboho band* "the works here censured by name 
were writlcu vmmot mm hv saiii I am glad that it does not full 
to my lot to 7 'cvc/tl them,'' This language is consistent either viritb 
his knowing or not knowing tho tiauuis himself ; bat it is todlj 
conceivable that be should be ignonuit of what has all ahuig 
nratler of public notoriety. Ce ^ui se pam w^B written in Franca 
by a M» uaillard, a layman, acting under inapiicatiou of some ot 
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tho FrencU Oppoaitihu Bkhops. La Bovnil^re Jleiiro, printed at 
Munich, had a morie iUoatrioua oriprin. Cardinal Manning haa 
liimeelf further on in this article pronouiioed on its author a 
panegyric which is strong but not at all oxaggornted : — 

The Archbishop of Parin [Darb'^y] wa<t a man of groat culture and in- 
teilectoal gifts- The plnyfulnr^a of manner with which he bore hiriH'Jf 
towaraa those who were hkhI opposed to him biok olf .all bharpno^s fnmi 
the Conflict In which they wcje mutually eii.;aK‘=d. Wc then little thou;^ht 
of the vision of hornet in which he was soon to Vic t'nv»*lo[K:il, and nf the 
death which should so soon be inllicb d on l\in) in orliu/n Chrintl. IIis licrni«2 
refusal for the sake of others to savi- hia life has ruised hru to tlic lollow- 
ftlilp of those who have won a inartyi’H crown. 

The same studied res'^rvo is ruaiiitiiinod a? to tin' nullior-’jip of 
Pomponio Leto, The volume natumlly iiirnr;j a Ijittin- iiialciliciioii 
in ctniipany with the ** doublo-lMOL'd mid doiible-tiinginal 
who ** told the world wlmt llvj Council would do ” — and what, we 
may add, it did. Ilut after a hmg tirade* on the audacious dislioncbty 
of various uowspapors and pcrio«liraIb, i\\o Sat nnlftjf It, rirtn included, 
which are accused of blill .bpciilviiv^- of it as the w.^rk of the Lite 
Cardinal Vitcllcardii after his brother the Mai'r|iii.s had contradicted 
the report, comes the following (jrjigujaiiciil Htateiuent: — “Aslotlie 
true authorship of f,rto various things me aOirmod. It 

belongs to tlio anonymous school of Jmiit.'i and Qiiinnrit^ and tsceins 
to bo the work of inoro hands than one, and to betray botli a 
■ German and an English contributor.” Our own stnffinent the other 
day, in coinmcuting on a former article of (^ll^U^al Manning’s, 
was this; — Vompanio Lcto ia the. Wvjrk of Iho Martjuw 
Vitelleachi, and the. reports of piviceedings in the (Jourieil 
arc ((.erived from the diary t)f his IjrotJier, the late (hirdinal (d’th.it 
mimO, who wiw prcisent (Saturdnp M ' icii :o, 1877). fs 

Cardinal Manning prepared to contradict tliis'r \o hint ufa eou- 
ti'adiction has eiimnaled from tlio Marquis VltelleH’hi, .md it is 
universally adirmod in Italy. The only^ “ Eiurli.sli contnbiiior” to 
the volumo i.s the iMiglisIi translator, who aete<l under tlie iiiime- 
di.ate sanction and diic'^tion of the uiitlior; (he “ (lenumi contribu- 
tor'^ is a creature of Iho critic’s ijuagi nation. Soiuoe\il g^enius 
must have prompted him, wlien (l(q)recaling llio aserijition of 
this work to Uardinal Vilellofiehi after bis death, to add w'ltli 
charactcrirtlic and suicidal iurelieity, “Vopo llonorius was de- 
clared to bo a heretic tbrty years after bi.s dt^ath.” Has bo 
forgotten that the dcclavatitm was made by an Er.’ v.nmieal (louued 
aim endorsed by two later ones, ami that it w‘ad based on lb*' e\- 
plicit atntemcnts of llouorius in writings the geiminonobS of which \ 
IS unchallenged P 

We do not quealion Cardinal Afauning s right to taUi' a bnef, 1 
if he pleases, for the Curia and the infallibllist mei'uity, but it may 
be doubted if ho hna any claim to hold a brief fur 0 »* ( Ijipo^iiioii at^*. j 
And it would certainly liuvo been kinderuotloliriNo recallcdath ntion i 
by a terribly compromising defence to the eva.simi.s.iuaiuee! il ic',, and 
tergiversation by which too ruany of them t<o<3ner or laU*r o<)n- \ 
descended to c.sCapo from a veiy uncomfortable dilomuia. 'I’liu.s . 
the bite Bishop of Monipellier wrolo a leller convoying tlie iiu- j 
pression that ho wa.s not the author of some very Ireiieliant letters on ■ 
tlie Council w'hich had previously found Ihoir way into the Ttini <; 
but his languago was so studiously' ambiguous as to deeeiv<! tliu.^o 
only jjvho were willing to bo deceived. We all know ag-ain lioiv 
JL^ttelor and Ilefole and Hunoherg were ultimately bruuglit to 
submission, but it is needh'H.s to go over all this ground ag.iin now. 
Cardinal Manning’.s object of course i.s to reduce to a minimum 
the actual opposition hot ween the two partie.s, and to rej resent the 
minority ns only resisting the dogma as “ inupporturjc. ' An 
appeal to their own recorded statemenls and pvole.Ms su!ru-i''i\lly 
rctutes Uiis view. Wlien some concession becomes iucA itnble, it 
is minimized to iho utmost, na ojp in tho following passage : — 

But it may' be an itl that thrv asol Ihoir light too fm-lv ouil with inr 
tihacity when they saw, or Iinve seen. that, nn mim<*nNe innjinity of 

'* <bo Copncil were «’p[Kwe<i to them. It is not the duty ot im hiuoM.in to 
extenuate any f.uilt, lait he ought to he still 11100* earelul not to impute 
touHs too reiMlilv’. Jt Is not to ho ileuiod tlintlhe <J(»un<*il — for hy tli.it. 
tern may rightly be dehoribed ns gre.it luul united nmjouiy — judgetl that 
the privilege of opposition was used loo fiecly in matters of an indilkTeiit 
or unimportant kind, and that it. was |iersoveivd in too long when il w.-is 
evident that no legitiinate reMiU eoiil'l he ubthined. Tin* (kiuueil saw, or 
believed itself to see, that, after a certain date the iuoidinate prolongation 
of discussion could have no elleet. but to render liie delint(.iou nu)los^lllle, 
hot by argument or reason, eunvielion or persuasion, hut by the cha|iter of 
accidents or by talking ngaiiust time. 

That of coureo is just what a minority (•ni nc.'»tly bent on defeating 
what they held to be a fatally en oneous proced 111x3 would do. Thi* 
tumultuous disturbances in the (Council, allinm^d by QuirlntiSj 
jionio, aud others on the testimony of eyevviines.st* 3 , are as far as 
possible denied, but here too somo admission was felt to be un- 
avoidable: — 

On two oocMsions the Rpcaker tried tho .self control of liLs audience 
beyond its strength. Strong and loud expressions of disseut wri-e. made, 
and a very viadde resentment, at imtler not uinlvstercimj of it, was ex- 
pressed. 

only a mild way of indicatini? such scenes as are described 
in lanfjuage in the Letter $ of i^nirinm ; thus e.//. 

after e epeeA 7f tliew worfs u fmlulul 

tumult erosc. Sevcrm'ii.v.fli'- to 

tbo Uibuno, and shook their lists in tue l i^e. Place, 

^sbop of Marseilles, one of the boldest of tho mfivonty and dhe 
fiwt to give in Ma public adhesion to linpanloup’s Pastoral, cried 
oi^t J^o ilium nm damw. Thereupon a shout resuumlod from all 
side8| Offittis, ottittfs ilium dewmamus* Tho President called 
SltiJlBSinAyer to order, but ho did not leave tlio tribune 
iiil he had eolemnly protested against, tho violence to 


which be had been eubjeclod. . • • A Bishop bf the 
United States said afterwords, not without a sense oi 
patriotic pride, that he Imew now of one asaemUy still 
rougher than tho Oougresa of his own country.” After this, 
whicli ia only a Hpociinen of much more to the same effect, not to 
dwell on the ugly revekitions coming from those immediately con- 
cerned of whftt took place outside tho Council chamber, one reads 
with much edification, but not without surprise, that ** it can be 
said with thii simplest truth that not an animosity, nor an aliena*- 
tion, nor a quarrtl broke the charity of the fathers of the Council.” 
Trulh iiub'cd is said to be stranger than fiction, and tho most inge- 
ni<ius fable could hardly luaicli the strangeness of the Cardinal's 
true story.’’ He has probably gazed so long on his own picture 
that ]jo has learnt to mistake it fur tho reality. But readers whose 
kiiowlfdgi* of the facU is not derived exclusively from the pages of 
tho JS'inctvcuth Cvntanj are not likely to share his delusion. 


Tllli GOLDEN VALLEY. 

rpillCl’E is Roiii<‘times this advantage in short casual holidays 
-S which are insullicieat for exlcn.sive and distant excursions, 
that they load one to discover pleasant sequestered places which 
wiuild otlM‘rwi.se never bo thought of. Such was certiiinly the- 
ca in H visit Lately made to a valley on the border of Brecon 
niid Monmouth, lying in the extrunio w’2:jL of Herefordshire, shut 
in on either side by ranges of bilks, reiuoto from towns of higher 
slanding tlian iltiy, anti, though not unknown in other days, 
nor without hopes of revival from an expected railway, at 
pro’^out piMctlcally out of the world. We speak of the Golden 
or Diiro N’lilley. 'I'he approach to this vall.'v on the north is from 
till* pjirhh of (llilVord on the Wye, about i.wo miles short of Hay, 
on tho Hereford, Hay, and lirocon Kailway; and tho pcdestriai> 
will do w^ell to taki^ this interesting piirish in his ramble, 
alUiougli the river Dove, which gives tho name to the district, 
does not rise till just above Dor»ton. In CliUbrd, or in Hard- 
wick, a piirihhciit oil’ from it to tho south, is the small, but strong, 
camp or entrenchment of “ Mouse C'.astle and Olilford itself has 
vi'siigos of a memory-haunted castle, the reputed birthplace of 
Pair Kosamond, n.s well a.s a cliurch wdth some features of 
antiquity. Tlui ea.‘<tlo, high above a ford of tho Wye on its 
right bank, e,xpliiin.s its own name, aud is one of Iho five Ilere- 
foi Jshire custles in Dome.sday. Built by W. Eilzosborno, it was 
granted in 1078 to Kalnli do Todisni, whose daughter Mai'garet car- 
ried it. in dower to KieWd Fitzpontz, the giandtiro of Henry If. a 
tivnlitionally hapless favourite. Of WnltiT do Clill’ord, her brother, 
and liks making thc3 King’s messenger swallow, seal and all, a 
missive, from his rov.-d masier, and of tho (•lill’orda and GiUard-s 
who camo after liim nnd were prominent figures in border war- 
fiue, ns w'ell as tlio custodians of tho cjistlu w'hcn it fell into 
tbo bands of the Crowu, w’o cannot speak here ; it must 
siilllce to say that the site is a strong one, and that a frajjmenij 
of the north wall and a round tower with .splayed slits in its 
two stories, with nn adjoining west wall, are the chief traces of 
what w-ns tho original castle. It overhangs a ^tcop escarpment, 
lieiieath wdiich the railway passes. Tbo tuilcrmost ward of the 
ciiMiIo may perhaps bo traced in a ^ield adjoining the mound, 
ami it is clear that the fortress was oiiiiMunded to landward by a 
wet niojit coiiiinunicaling with ilio Wye. 'JVaditioa says that 
there aro vaults In^noath tho ruins, nnd that within Iho memory 
ot old inliahilants a woriuiinn, pec.liing with a crowbar in 
the d(tnu near tho ruined towers, lost liis tool through ita 
beiuL'’ Middenly bvvnllovvcd up bodily. The church, high on the 
hill, about three-fourths of a mile above tho c.xstlo and village, 
lifi.-t a largo and not iU-|iropurtionod tower, and it.s nave is barrel- 
libhed ; bill there is little that is worth nutice about tho rest of 
llie building, exijept a wooden efiigy of an ecclesiastic, full length, 
robed, and tonsured, in the ehancul, and a collin-lid with a carvea 
cross in a circle at the threshold of tho north door. Nothing 
remains of the ancient cell of Oluniac monks wdiich surmounted 
another brow of the same eminenco as the church, excimt tho so- 
called Friory, a modoni residence, beautifully placed. In another 
part of the parish, accessible by a lane leading out of the high 
road Irom Hay to Bred ward ine, and verging towards the Wye, are 
token.? of ancient military occupation on tho farm of Oastleton, once 
Iho properly of the Duppa family — namely, a timmluB or mound,. 
ftlmusL circular .and very steep, in tbo direction of tho river, whilst 
to tlic land side are two semicircular outworks, with a seeming 
way of access between them. Some traces of large stones remain, 
but scarcely enough on which to build even a Uteory 5 otherwise 
one might suppo.se that here might have been more than a mere 
earthwork— perhaps a castle witli a keep tower on the mound to 
tho north. 

It is time, however, that w’e make our way towards the Golden 
Valley, and to do so we take the road from Hay to Hereford 
in the parish of Hardwick, having for our boundary to the west 
the Cusop Hills and the woodoA eminences in *feley, and^ 
over all, the Hatterel or -Black Mountains ; whilst towards the 
uabt the barrier from tho world without is formed by tho bold brow 
of Aleerbatch, with its continuation named Qraigweu, connected 
with ‘^bich at right angles ia Arthiir’s Stone Hill, a part of whi^ 
joins on to Moccas ParL JFurther on, tho Golden valley hiw for 
its barrier on this side the wooded hill country of Tibjerton ia 
Herefordshire, and on edectual harrier it would seem to be, cK> 
completely aro the two populations of the west and east at present 
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dividtdl To such fts have the time to spare we recommend a visit 
to Arthur’s Stone, Eoth for its prashistoric and its historic interest, 
to say nothing of tho glimpses it oilords of Bredwardine, Moccoa 
Parle, Letton^nd some of tho most charming scenery of the Wye. 
Arthur’s Stone, or King Arthur’s Table,” as it is sometimes 
termed is a lai-go and singular British cromlech, the capstone of 
wbie.h DOW broken in tho middle, is elliptical in form, eighteen 
ft-et ir/ length, nine feet broad, and some two feet in thickness. It 
was originally supported by eleven upright stones, some of which 
have fallen, and, with others, lie scattered round. There is also 
a small mound near it, and a larger stone than the majority of 
those round about is imbedded in tho hedge. The purpose of 
>thi8 stupendous pile was doubtless sepulchral ; but that which 
served for the obsequies of “ some groat chief without a name " was 
duly used by Charles I. in tho Civil War as a rondozvons and 
trysling-place of tho tro^s and contingents from tho I fay and 
Bore country, and from Kadnorshire and Bi'ceknoekshiro. Ac- 
cording to Syiuonds 3 Diary, published by the Cauideu Society, 

“ the King was at tho BibhopHS Palace at Hereford on tho i6th 
of September, 1645, on the 17th the Whole army met at a 
rendezvous upon Arthurston Heath, near Durston (Dorston) 
(lastlo, com Hereford, and from thence bis Majestia inarched to 
TIam (Holm) Lacy, tho seat of the Lord Viscount Scudamore.” 
It does not appear therefore conaiatont with tho topography and 
the details of the King’s marches that he can, as the Golden 
Valley worthies alllrui, have come nearer to them tlian 
Arthur’s Stone upon Iho hills above Dorston, and dis- 
tant some three miles or more, though it is likely enough that, 
accustomed to border warfare, an<l not averse to occasionally 
breaking their normal bounds, they muaterod stnmgly at 
Arthur’s Stone in the King’s cause. At tlie turning of the road 
to the loft towards it through the valley are two huge stones, to 
which no story can bo found to attach ; hut befoi’o reaching thebe 
occur two noteworthy objects a little to the left of tho road 
— namely, Newton Tumulus, which was evidently an extensive 
and important earthwork, with tho remains of a moat and of con- 
siderable polygonal outworks; and, a llttlo fui*ther on, nuolhei* 
tumulus at the Bach or Bage, of Buialler dimonsion.s, but strongly 
plac(jd over a pretty brook and dingle, full of wild llower& — a 
feature, by the way, characterizing tliia valley in a hmuVrod 
sequestered nooks. Near Bach Tumulus, which may be con- 
nected with lliat at Newton, is a spot cullexl ** Scotland Bank,'’ (o 
which the tradition clings that it got its name from a Scot 
having been hunted to death^by dogs hero iu the Oivil War ; but, 
as the Welsh ninue for thistles would in sound assimilate to iho 
name Scotland, tliero is probably no real basis for the tradition, 
except the general fact that tho Scots pillaged and overran tho 
country during tho troubles at this period. On the roadside, a 
little before reaching Doi^ton, is u maenhir, now doing duly as a 
gate-post ; whether it has or lias not any inscription upon it cannot 
be aflirmed, because what boem like indentations arc covered by 
moss, and are otbciwiso dillicult to nmko out; but it was clearly 
recognized of old as a stone of no common order, seeing that a 
tradition lingers that it W'as throwm at a cast by King Arthur 
from Arthur’s Stone to its present rcsting-placo, and that later 
legends about it illustrate tlie practical wit of our ancestors in 
this out-of-the-world valley. We learn that one of their means 
of inducing the rising generation to get up early was to propagate 
the story that this stone was in the habit of going daily to the 
Wye for water at daybreak, and so incite them to rise dilui’tdo in 
order to be able to attest it. The story is something like that of 
a freshman at Cambridge being taken to xMagdnlon Bridge to sec, 

term divide ”; us that about King Arthur's fling is like llobin 
Hood’s butts.” 

And now we find ourselves at Dorston, tbe entrance to which 
is by a ford of the Dore, which rises here, and beside which is a 
foot-bridge of flat stones with n rail, such as is more than once to be 
seen in this district, fur foot passengers. The derivation of Dorston 
is pretty certainly Dwr^ “ water,” and /ow, an inclosuro ”; and it is 
now a generally accepted belief that the Golden Valley is a misnomer, 
due to the fanciful brain of some monk who, ignoring the 
identity of Dw^; with Dore, chose to translate Nant Drw into 

Vallis Deaiirata.” The village is pretty, and the church has 
a picturesque tower, which makes a feature in the landscape. 
There is little else in it deserving notice excepting a double piscina 
of very beautiful work on tho north side of the chancel, and in 
another place the base of a mural tablet of the same work. Be- 
sides these there is a modern stone pulpit. In this parish, how- 
ever, towards the west of the chuich, are the site and scanty 
vestiges of Dorston Castle, which, but for the presence of stones at 
its sharply sloped sides in more or less ordered position, might 
seem to be only a camp or mound of the same type as that at 
Stocking, a half-mile or so further to the right. Otnor tumuli in 
the parish are Mynydd Brith and Nant-y-W ; but Dorston lays 
some claim to a history, though It is smgttlar how completely 
effaced are tho towers wnich must have crowned its eminence in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when it was held by the 
I)e Solera family under the Moitimers. Mr. Robinson, in his 
CaBtle$ of Het^efordihiref thinks it may have been levelled by 
Glendower; and if. as in the c^c of Charles I., there were 
any foundation for the theory of his Mssing a night in the Golden 
Valley, it is pretty obvious that for Dorston Castle we ought to 
read Snodhill, always unmbtakably a fiArtress of more consequence, 
and not,^ike Dorston, a mere outj^st or subsidiary fortress. Ke- 
turuifig to the village and proce^g towards Peterchurob, at a 


farmhouse near the brook, called the Crossways, there is a tradi- 
tion that the trained-bands used to keep guard, and it was from 
the site of a field a little further on tho loft of ibo roa4l to I’eter- 
chuveh that tho battery was directed agiiiust the castle of Bnodbill. 
This lies to the south of Dorston amt wtat of tho Peterchur^ 
road, on a steep and strong eminence, in a stage of dilapidation 
somewhat lesa pronounced than that of Cliflbrd Castle. It is prob- 
ably of semi-Norman constnictiop, and has yet remaining a gate- 
way with an Edwardian arch and portcullis groove, with some 
fraguiCMits of the walla of tho outer bailey. It was in lleury Ill.s 
nngii n manor of the Do Chamloa family, and so continued till 
1428, about which time the Do la Mercs seem to have had a moiety 
of tho cnstlo and manor of Snodhill as well as Dorston. It pa.«sed 
later on through Anne Neville, heiress of tho Beauchamps, to 
Henry VII. and his heirs, and Queen Elizabeth granted 
it to Dudley, Earl of Leicester, from whom it passed, by 
purchast', from the Vaughans to William Prosser of Louddn, 
who built .Snodhill Court, an ancient extant manor-hodse, of the 
castle nijiterials. His initials, with the date 1667, are carved on 
the frcuit of Snodhill Court, still in the potwession of tho represen- 
tatives of the Prosser family. 

Snodhill is in the parish of Petercluirch, the capital of tbe 
Golden Valiev, situate the Dore, and having an area of 
5,000 nci'cs. to this the high road brings us in duo coiirst', the 
tall .and graceful, though now dilapidated, spire indicating its 
whercahout.s at eonie clistance in all directions. Tho town or. 
village is quiet enough ; hut its lino Norman church, with two 
I'hancoLs and a terminating apse ami peculiar lancet windows, its 
ample and spacious nave, and tho splendid yew-trees in the ckgi'ch- 
y.ird, .avouch no less its ancient importance than its venerable 
antiquity. In the wall on tho right of the outor chancel is a 
passage said to have led to a gallery, which some inhabitants pro- 
fess to recollect; it might otherwise seem to have led to a 
slono jnilpit, or possibly to a roodloft. In tho npso is a very early 
btone altar, and above one of tho doorways a rudely scufpturod 
hi one, representing a fish with a gold chain round its necK, tra- 
ditionally said to bo tho eponymous lish of the river. One would 
like, to know more about this sculptured fish, as also of the 
** Dragons’ Pool,” which gives the name to a fiirm in tho parish, 
though we could not h‘nrn why or wherefore. The fish may have 
been uRSOciated with that which tho Apostle was bidden to catch 
for tho purposes of tribute money. Hard by tho church is St. 
Peter’s Well, the waters of which are still credited with healing 
powers, especially in cases of weak eyes. Somewhat to tho west, 
ujxm the high ground, is TJrishay Common, on which, as at 
Dorston and Fowniynd feasts, in the same out-of-the-way dis- 
tricts, old folks still remember the rude pastime of pelting with 
crabs ” to have been customaiy in their youth. Urishay Grange, 
a building of Elizabethan date, is a piefuresquo inanor-honBe of 
past consequence, for many generations tJie home of tho Dclahiiys, 
one of whom in 1423 represented tho county. The road and 
tho river pass through tho parislics, near together, of Tum- 
aston and Vowcliiirch, before reaching the last of which at 
Poston there is nn ancient camp or entrenchment, as there is also 
another in Turnaston parish, in the chancel of Tumaston church, 
which has n wooden turret, are alabiister figurasof Thomas Appary 
and his wife Agnes, date 1522 ; and within tho precirfets of the 
old park of Poston, in Vow church, is seen, on an eminence, the 
round-house or casino built for Sir Edward Boughton, which is 
still used as a shooting box. Tho course of tho Dore is followed 
onward for a mile or two to Barton, a small parish with a Norman 
church and square tower, notable for au epitaph to Blanche Parry, 
♦‘a maid in Court, never no man’s -wyfe,” sworn of Queen 
Ellabeth’s bedchamber, and a member of a chief branch of a fiunily 
seUled there since 1400 A,i>. Through a co-heiresB the property 
camo by marring© in 1610 to Rowland Vaughan of Bredwardine, 
an auDior and agriculturist far in advance of his age. To him We 
owe tho description of tlio Golden Valley, in the times preceding 
the Civil War, as having very many poor settlers in it— in short, 
that it was ** the plentifullest place ibr pooro in tho kingdom.” A 
mile and a half further is Ab^y Dore, a picturesquely situated 
church or abbey aud parish which may foirly claim to bo tho glory 
of the district. Tho valley here has considerably narrowed, and 
the tower of the restoration added by John, Viscount Scudamore, 
in 1634, who re-roofed the transept, rises from amidst tho venera- 
ble pile and its surrounding buildings in a manner worthy of its 
Ci9U‘rcian oripnal. Among the special features of tho pre-sont 
building ore the restored traiisijpts and choir of the old abbey, 
the cbancid screen of Lord Scudamore’s date, the putative altar- 
slab of the ancient church, with the many pecubarities of tho 
arches and clerestories, and tho varieties of tracery in the windows. 
Within the parish was tho old mansion of Moorhamptou, wbei'e 
tradition says that a dozen centenarian morris-dancers performed 
before King James I. ; and Kingston Grange is a still standing 
example of tho old-fasbionod timber house of the early psrt of the 
seventeenth century. From Abbey Dore the river makes a bend 
to tlio south-east, and, leaving Ewyas Harold, which is on the 
Dulas brook, to the west, hastens to its conilaence with the Worme, 
near the restored church of Kenderchurch, above tbe Hereford, 
Abergavenny, and Newport Railway, a mile north-west of Pon- 
trilas, and two miles to the south-east of Abbey Dore. 

Tho Golden Valley district is described l{y Mr, Symonds, F.G.S.. 
as a district of ^'old ” strata of hills of comstones, sandstones, ana 
denuded vaUeys ; and if we refer to Drayton for his poetical descrip- 
tion of the river and its banksi and tbe climate of ** th© goodly 
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g olden vale,” we shall fi&d that, \nth due allowance for a poet’s 
cense, there is much truth iu his picture of this handmaid of the 
Wye:— 

Banks crowned with curlt^d groves from cold to keop the plain, 

Fields battfal, flowery meads, in slate them to maintain. 

The exploration of this district should not >)0 deforrod until the 
completion of the railway. The advent of civilization is npt 
U> sweep away in its path many ancient ; and thouprh 

it is to he^ hoped that the promoters of the (J olden Valley line 
value their local a«tif[uitie8, it will novorthcless be prudent for 
the curious to take time by tiie forelock. 


rmCNCH ART IN THE SALON. 

T he critic who passes from the Iloyal Academy to tlio Salon 
will he struck at ouco by two importiint elements of dis- 
tinction bolonginj; to the exhibition of ]\»ris. lio will find at the 
outset that, couj-idered merely ns a roprcBimtativo display of tin* 
year’s work, tho Salon is far more conipreln^nsivc and cora])loto. 
It really is what it pretends to be— a national exhibitinn of art 
wherein is contaiju'.d all, or nearly all, lliat tho c(»atemporary 
artists of France de.-iiro to show. TTow wide is tho range of 
taste covered by the contents of the galleries oP tho Champa 
Elyst^es may bo judged us well from tho U'^temishing uumbor of 
works exhibited aa from the character of the littlo that is left to 
ho represented elsewhere. With 4,616 examrhs of various sorts 
inscribed in thn eataloguo, it is hard to btdieve that niuch can 
have boon omitted that was deserving a place ; and this faith iu 
tho fulness of the display is only strcngthenetl by a visit to 
such an ('xhibition us that of the Ini}>rc&3ionistos, where wc 
are allowed to inspect the lulcst iHHiiiftfstHtions of tho newest and 
most o.xtravHgunt urtibtic creed. In tho case of modern English 
art the condilioua arc widely dillereiit. The Jb'jyal Aciidoniy is only 
ono of a group of artistic societies, each of which supplies 
A distinct Ibalure in the general display, and the student of art 
has to lay out finito a liith! fortune in shilling jidmissions liefore 
he can see what his more fortunate brothers in I'nri.i can see at lla? 
cost of a single franc. But even when tin* .‘-cattered material 1ms 
thus bwn collected from various snurc<*s, the impic.'siou of the 
whole is still in striking contrast with that to )»e pained from ai 
review ofthecontenU of tho Salon. Of the various hi. anches of 
art practised iu England, there is only one th it * :.n hii said to pos- 
fluss real vitality ; and w'hen we speak of a repr< • J tativo collcctiiei 
of the works of English artists ive mean, m fact, an exhibiti'.u of 
painting, and nothing more. Sculpluro tnily just suriive.s arnoiig 
us, and engraving iu tlic latest jihaecs of its devt'lopnimt is recog- 
nized only witliin a limited circle, and clii('tly hv amateurs. The 
modern art of Franco, howin’or great nmv be its defeuds, enjoys at 
least a more lib<*ral scope. It is .alive iu ail its biauclies, and is 
perhaps strongest in those a cry depurtruenls of scnlpturo and 
ongraving where our practice is so insigniticaiit. 

For several years past the sculpture of tlu! Salon La.s taken tlie 
loading nhico in the exhibition, and on llie present occjisiotj, in 
spite or the ahsenco or imperfect reprosentatioii of several emi- 
nent sculptors, the .same relation between the two hraiiclies is 
still maintained. Tho causes of this superiority are indeed not 
dilVicult to discover. U is not merely that tho practice of sculp- 
ture has advanced in Franco, but that French painters, losing tho 
guidance of the meu who were their loaders a few yearn ugo, are 
now passing through various phuacs of experiment without iiuy 
fixed aim or settled methods of work. That movement towards 
a stricter realism of representation by which both arts have Iwt'ti 
affected is iu the department of painting not yet complete, and 
many of the younger school of painters are still almost entirely 
absorbed by problems that concern rather the means than the eud.s 
of wt. The study of land.scapo which gave to Enuice a great 

B of painters, beaded by men like Corot, Bousdoau, Diiu, and 
h has resulted in n new appreciation of the laws of aerial 
effect as applied to other kinds of piinting ns well as landscape. 
The truths of atmosphere, the modifving influences of changing 
oftbets of light and air upm the defiuftion of form and colour, are 
now the prime objocta of study to the younger generation of artists. 
They can perceive for tho moment scarcoljr any ideal but this, and 
thoY are disposed to regard every style ot art which docs not iu- 
cluac a representation of this particular aspect of nature 
as a merely artifleial product to be discarded by the 
modern spint. It will readily be understood that such 
a view of the requirements of art is not favourable to the pro- 
duction of very serious work. The painter, intent upon imitation 
of R single truth, is comparatively careless of his theme ; ho is 
.egoless also of those finer truths of form and character which 
undCTlie .thq. yariaiions of tone. His general conception of the 
purpose and fuiidtion of art is infected with the principles of his 
executive style, ana from constant imitation of particular truths 
of atmosphere bo comes at last to believe that a painter is only 
entitled to study the aspect of life constantly presented to him, 
that he is bound to pamt modem costume, modern streets, and 
modem rooms. Wo do not moan to. say that these principles, which 
find their most brilUaut expression in the works of men like Huez 
and l)o Nittis, are the principles of the entire French school ; but 
at the aaiue time no one can foil to perceive that the style of 
exectitioD which tlwy have induced now exercises a disturbing in- 
fiueace hpon painting of all kinds. Such a style is well fitted to 


express the modem feeling for landsca^ ; nor is it inconsistent 
with the requirements of portraiture *, and accordingly we find that 
portrait and landscape are among the most successful products of 
the French school. Apart from the excellence of the works 
in the former class by men like Dubois, Bonnat, and Meissonicr, 
whoso individuality is scarcely affected by the movemont we have 
been discussing, there are in thopreftoiit exhibition some admirable 
portraits in wdiich tho prevalent ideas of art are distinctly ex- 
prefistjJ. Of such kind, for oxaninle, are tho wtulrs of Uibot, 
IWlion-Lopnge, Fantiu, and Do Neuville, In the painting of 
landscapo the study of aerial eflecta hua a natural place, and there 
arc several exaiiijdos in thC exhibition which have iu this ro.spect 
all the force and fre.shuoss of a skotch. liven here, however, may 
1)0 observed a dangerous tendency to subordinate tho permanent 
truths of tho sceno too completely to tJio momentfify truths of 
light and air. Many of tho landscapes in the Salon are indeed 
gigantic sketches, and nothing more. They record with success 
tho right relation established between tho different masses of 
ctihiur ; but they sc.arcely attempt llie more diilicult tusk of 
i-loborating tho details of tho subject without disturbing this 
iv.lsilion. Among the mo.st dulightlul examples of French land- 
scape cvhibilcd this year are tw'o caiivases by Cluillomot, whose 
cvocution is comparatively ohibi)rato and complete. The onerepre- 
Hcnts tho shores of Dieppe at low tide, the other an inland 
econo near Arlemurc, and both are alike remaiimble for the 
Bucct'ssful improssiou of life and movement in tho treatment 
of the sky. But it is when wo pass from portrait and 
landscapo to the considuration r)f the higher class of subject 
picluros that tho injurious effect of the modern principhiS of exo- 
ciiLioi) are niado most clearly manifest. In works professing an 
ideal aim theio is scarcedy anything to choose k'tween merely 
neiidomic painting as represented by men like Bouguereaii and 
t^ab.uiel and tlioso vast and vacant cjin vases of younger men where 
an unreal, and (‘V(*n ini|U)Bsible, design i.s eoml)ii\ed w^ith the most 
realistic syslem of execution. The large picture of tho death of 
xMarceau, hy Laurens, to which the jury have justly awarded the 
higho.st honours, has no charm of colour. It is admirable in the 
grave force of its sentiment, .and very powerlul in the rendering of 
facial expre.^sion ; but lh(^ spirit of the work is .superior to its 
design, and tho design again iidinilel} superior to the paiidlng. 
Moreover it is to be observed that M. Laurens has not utteiiiplcd 
to create a work of the liighe.'.l (jualitii^s of style. Ilia main object 
lias been to represent with force and lidellty a touching bistorieal 
incident, and he has thereforo ordered his composiiion rather 
according to the Uiw.s of .a pairjUnpf of genre than bj/ any stfind.'ird 
of ahslraet b(>nuty. 'I'he same remark applies with increased force 
to the largo picture by (lervex. Here, however, tho theme is com- 
paratively insignilicant, and certainly did not require so large a. 
H])aco loi its display ; tin* great merit of tho w^ork lies iu its brilliant, 
colour, in its ellectivo ctimhinaiion of the tones of white and gold, 
and in the hltilful managoimnit of light. 

I It is perhaps b\ reiiHon of this unsoliled state of the art of paint- 
ing tliat the intist serious aspirations of llio modern hVcnch school 
find expression iu yen l|)t lire. The sculplor is freed from tho many 
tewiptaliorus and diflicullies that ni’o inscpar.'vblo from the oniploy- 
nioiitof colour, ilo i.s not so likely therefore in the pursuit oi new 
truths to l().se siglil of the importance of tho old ; bo can never 
witliout obvious sacrifice neglect these qualities of style which give 
dignity to the lendering'of human form. It is true that, under tho 
infliieiico of a genius like Carpeaux, Frencli sculptors were driven 
with new impuLso to the study of reality ; but this teu- 
dency, if we except a few instance-s of individual extra va- 
gance, has had the effect of purifying and onrkhiug tho resources 
of the artist. A fresh ol^ervation of tho ways of nature bus led 
to a quickeued appreciation of tho laws of art, and the lost few 
jeurs have Rerved to prove thatFivncli sculpture, in common with 
tho most re markable forms of English pain ting, is now soekiug 
fot now inspiration from tho study of tho work of the llcnaUsance. 
It would he iuqiosBible to find a higher o.xAmple of the results of 
this movement than is afforded by the slatuo by Paul Dubois, now 
to bo seen in tho Groavenor (Gallery. This was tho artist’s con- 
tribution to thd Salon of last year. It forms one of a series of 
four allegorical figures, designed ibr 0 rnonuiuenl to be erected at 
Nantes, of which only two tiavo yet been exliibiled. The others, 
we presmne, M. Dubois is reserving for the International Exhi- 
bition of next year. On tho present occasion he sondsonly two portrait 
busts. Allar, whose croup of Eve and Satan wits another prominent 
attraction in last years show, also confines himself to portrait, while 
Cimpu, although his works are sutficieutly iinportanl in scale, scarcely 
satisfies tho severe standard of beauty which he made for himself 
^ his exquisite figure of Jji Jeunesse ” exhibited two years ago. 
Hid full-length portrait of Berryer has but little dignity in ite 
studied edaboration of design. The gesture is oratorical, but it is 
not sculpturesque, and the Bowing draperies do not yield in their 
outline an impression of entire dnipicity. The figure of La 
Pens^” upon the monument to luniel Stem suffers in like 
manner from an injudicious cboieo of gesture, bat here 
the execution is full of refinement and force. Then, again, 
Delaplanohe, whose “Yierge” of last year and L’Edncation 
Matornelle” of two years ago ai'O not to be fogotten, falD 
far l)elow himself in a fantastic figure entitled Music;” 
while Falqui^re, who mintains a reputation in both paint- 
ing and sculptm'e, s^s as an example of the latter 
o:^y the bronze reproduction of the portrait of Lamartine exhi- 
^ted last year. And yet, in spite of these disappointment from 
artists of established fame, the collection of sculpture is eminently 
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interesting and attractive. It eoiitaina no ** aensational ” feat\ire, 
like the group l>y Sarah Bemiiaidt of last year, unless the ftrat 
essay iu sculpture by Gustave Dori5 is to bo rtigardcd as a sensa- 
tion, La I’lirquo «t TAiuour” is certainly uiiioh superior to M. 
DorL^s paintings. It is mai-kod by greater sobriety of iuvcMilion, 
ftTidamoro studious attention to the laws of design; it Ciinnot, 
howevw,beaciiepted as a complete or s.itiafying performance, .sotdng 
that both figures lack distinction of typo and chauicier, and that 
the group only composes from one point of view. Prominent 
among the evcellent contributions of younger and less popular 
artists are the works of Icard, Qranet, Leinain;, and liffeuvro. 
The presence of any one of these artists would Milfico to g»vo dis- 
tinction to our own exhibition, and in the Salon they stand by no 
means alone. 


TIIK OPERAS. 

S lGXOIt OA YAPTliVS iippearimce as Faust has confiriiiod us in 
tlio opinion wo have already expressed as to his voe.il and 
di'amatic qualities. His Finging in this part was marked by idl tbo 
tricks and faults ivhich have*. boon already described, and wae further 
rendered disagreeable by u nasal inloiuilioii winVh we had not 
previously ob»<*rved. llis acting was not devoid of good inten- 
lioDS, but was so roinplohdy wanting in dignity and grace that it 
became difficult to believe in the itilliienoe exercLsed by Fau^•t ovm* 
rii-tiichen. Siiinor Ordinas, a now singer, appeared on tln^ same 
occasion as Mephistopludes. This part M. Faurn has niueli 
identilied with himself that unusual difficulties are thrown in the 
way of any one else who attempt.-^ it. We jiave often eomnientcd 
upon the mistakes made by singers who have either ]u-esr*uted n 
feelde imibatinii of M. Imurc or ni tempted originality in mistaken 
directions. Jt is pleasant to not*' that Signor Ordlnas cannot 
justly bo accused of eitlier of Uu'.so faiilla. Ills ronc«ption of iho 
part corresjKuids generally with that of M. I’uure, which indeed is 
to (Uir thinking the only one that can be right ; but liis execution 
was good without suggesting any dire(‘t imiUUon. Sipnor Ordiims 
Las m ilher the lino pre.seucc nor the perfect art of M. Faure ; but ho 
nevertheless sucecLMlcd in miikiug Mephi*»Lo])he]f‘s a very suili- 
cienlly diabolical personage ; he hos a line \uice, which ba))pily 
ib not disligured by tremulousuess, and ho used it, on the wbob*, 
to good purpose. Jlis siu^ing of I bo “ iJio dell'Or*’ in the 
Kermesse fiC-t*rie was coarstr, if vi'j-oroiis ; but ho made up 
for this by the merit, of liis execution of the serenade iu 
the fourth act, in ivliich ho delivered th»» laugh iu a maimer 
origiuMl and striking. Signor Ordina.s’s acting in the scone 
wbero Meiiliistopheles Khiiiiks in terror from the .sign of tb, 
cixiss aimed lit originality, in the elfovi aft(3r which he was 
betrayed into an cxag'gimation which wo may hope ho will 
corr<*et on future occasiou.s. The notion of making Mrqihistopheles 
fall ]jrorttinte i.s not a hujipy one; and the singer will do well to 
omit (Ins a^dioii. Another new singer, Mile. Syniierberg, iip|M*arod 
as Siebel, without any marked suLve.M?. ]\llle. AlbauPs Margherita 
wo have on previous occasions sj^oken of with much pniwe ; ond 
it has certiinly improved rather than .«ince last year. Signor 
Ootogni iis iiaual sang and acted linely as A'alentine. Signor 
ViiiTie.si, iiNu a'l usual, look many of the times wrong, otpecially 
those of the old men'.s chorus and the introduction in the over- 
ture of Valentine’s cavatina. The cliorus hchiiid the scenes in 
the first ju'l w’as liopelossl\ and painfully out. The stage numape- 
inenl of iho opera is, with ono exception, excellent. This excep- 
tion is found in an ingenious deiicc prepared at tlie imd of tlio 
lirat act. When Faust has thrown o(f Ins long gown and bennl, 
the scene at tho hack changes, an»l discover.? what third-rato novel- 
ists call “ a gild(*d auloon.” Tho ehildishne.ca and tawdriness of 
tlio eft'ect neod scarcely bo seen to he belioved. 

The performance of the same opera at Mr. Maplesou’s house has 
boon far sutiorior to that at (.'ovent Garden. Signor 1^'ancolli’s 
acting of Faust is perhaps not very much better than Signor 
Qayarrd’a; but his singing, though it no doubt wants soineVliing 
in 'delicacy, is excellent in intention and method. M. Faure’s 
xvonderful performance of Mophistophelcs, whidi last year seemed 
fls noar to perfection as poasiblu, ha.s yet gained by the addition of 
such touches as the mocking deiiant gesluro which Ibo singer has 
introduced at the point when Mephistopboles draws a circle round 
himself to ward offi the attack of Valoutine and the students. Tho 
effect produced by M. Fauro’s whole performance, and especially bv 
ilie serenade and delivery of the dev dish laugh which cud? each 
verse, can be best illustrated by reference to a fantastic storv of 
Th6ophilo Gautiuris, called ^‘Deiix Acteum pour un liolo.*’ This 
tale, written at a time wlif‘n its author was impressed with tho 
weird storioe of Hoffmann, relates how a young actor, famous for 
his playing of Mephistophcles, meets with a strao^e-lookiiig uuin 
who |uckfl holes iu his perfonnance, and say^s to him;— “ ‘ Je n*ai 
pas satisfait de votre rire ; c utait uu rire d'espi^le tout au 
plus. Voici comme il iaudrait rire, mon cher ^tit uionsieur 
Heurich/ Ft la-deasus, conuno pour lui dormer I’exempLe, il Ideha 
un eclat de ril'd si aigu, si strident, si sardonique, que I’orchestre 
et Ics valses s'arr^t^rent k I’instant menie ; les vitres du gosthof 
trembl^rent.” The next ni§cht as Henric^ is goiog on the stage 
he meets the atiauger, who is dressed in a costume euctly lib 
his owoji^ud iusisu qu taking the actor’s place, olmviug that he 
cannot allow himself to be any longer miBropresented. He goes 
on stage, and ** eo jeu incisif, mordant, venimeux St vraiment 
dialtKilique, siirprit d’abord auditeurs. Ce qui prodnisait Mrtout 


un grand ofTet, c’dtait co ricivnctnent aigte conimo le grincetnent d’nna 
scie, ce riri'i do damnd blaspb^mant 1<38 joi^s du pamdis. Jamfua 
acteiir u’eUit arrivti a uiie telle puisaauoe d© sanaisrae, i une telle 
profondeur de sci^ldvatesso ; on miit et on tremhlait.*’ It would ba 
difficult to give a better account than this of certain portions of 
the porfonnunce of Fuiire, who doi*8 indeed swjin iu this port 
to liave sounded everj'^ depth of diabolical malice and mockery, and 
who ill tho ciithtxlviil scene npinrars as majestically pitiless os in other 
scene's ho is fiend iahly gay and careless. Mine. Nilsson soenis to 
us to rpalizo Goethes Gretchen as ctnnpletcly as M. Faum does 
his Mcphistopheles. It h;i,8 boon objected to almo. Nilsson's per- 
formauce that she makes (irelchen too impassioned; bnt tho 
objection does not seciu well founded. In the first scenes there U 
no suggi-rition of passion : and, if there wert^ none afterwards, on^ 
would have to belinvo that the fall of Grelcheu was brought about 
ontiivly by <li iholical agency, and was iu no way duo to human 
weakni'.-s. To us the gixutiml progress of Mine. Nil.?son’s Gretchen 
from dreamy contemplation to the self-abnudoiimeiitof loveappcara 
completely admirable in conception and execution. The exquisito- 
delicacy of Mmo. Nil.'^.vjn’ti singing, especially iu the jewel song, 
has lohl nothing of its accustomed beauty, Signor Del Puente^ 
dinging (if Valentine wjis not altogether nntiefactory ; liis delivery 
of the cavatina in iho Korniefeo scono was rough, and marred by 
the introduction of tones which would have lielonged more 
fitly to MepJiislopholes. Mile. Justine Macvitz’fl render- 
ing of Siekd w;i8 in no way happy. The orchi^stro 
and chorus were far better than at tlm other houBo, and, 
index'd, li ft little to be desiivd except in the unflcon chorus ill the* 
fir'll scene. Tlie playing of tho organ in tho catliedml scone was 
especiallv fin''. 'Die arniiigoincnt of this scene would bo improved 
if the nfehe in whicli Mt?phislophelea jtpi>Oiirn were placed in fuller 
vii‘w of the ;iiidienc(3. 

Two new singers have lately appeared at lTi!r Majesty’s Theatre, 
Mile. Kunlia Ohiomi and ^^ignor Talbo. Milo. Chiomi has ap- 
peared aa Lucia di Laniinermoor. On tho tHSctisio!! of her first 
afipearanco she seemed to hiiHor from a natural nervousness, 
and was, wo Indie vt', further overweigh tod by indisposition ; but, 
in apito of thene ilisad\ ant ages, oVitniiUMi a well-deserved success. 
In tho second act oejiccially, at tho point when the marriage con- 
tract is signed, .Mile. Ohiomis i>n'formance was both vochIIv and 
drama lically full of merit; and it is evident that much may be 
hoped from hi'r. Mile. Chiomi, who possesses a voice of luucU 
frchhnosH and power, ha.s, wo believe, gained considerable imputation 
on the font incut by her pt'rformance of Miguoii; and we must 
liope to see her appear, if not in that op<*ra, at least in 
Fomething less well worn ihtin Zucutdt Lamtitermoor, Signor Rota 
sang w ell as lOririco Aston, bnt wore throughout au air of weak 
benevolc?H‘c not very consistent with tho character. Signor 
TallKi s first appear.ance was in the pai*t of the Hoke iu Riyohtio^ 
[fia voice, especially in (he middle ri'gister, is far from pleasing in 
qualify, and hi.? intonation was by no memia certain in many 

I wis.'^age.?. His acting is of the most primitive kind. He has, 
lowcver, the merit of singing without tromulousneBS ; and pos- 
sibly some of his defect.? should be set down to norvous- 
ues.?. lie gained much tipphiiise by his execution of La Donna ft 
niohilo,” which ho sang leaning in on ungainly fashion on a chair, 
and in which, when encored, he introduced a chest 0. Tha 
delivery of lliis note invariably assures applause to the singer who- 
uttcre il, and who is buppo.sed to have done s^unetbing very clever 
in giving it birth. Signor Oiilassi’B UigoWtto is a lino performance 
both in its singing' end acting, and Mme. TrebelU’s Maddolena ia, 
liko every thing this singer underlakcs, admirable. Mile, yalleria 
is not very succoss fill a.s Gilda. What Signor Broccolioi might 
have nmdo of Spiirafiicilo if he had known the notes of tho put 
soinowhat betkr it is impossiblo to say. 

Tho return of Mine, nitti to Ooveut Garden is always an event 
of importance ; but thus far at least she has appeared ouly ia 
operas in which her jmrforinanco has been frequently described or 
criticized. It is part, of Mine. Patti’s system that her singing 
never alters; her execLiliun is always brilliaut and iiiultiess, and 
always makes ono long for the cxpi-easion of more emotion 
even at tho coat of some blot in tho dexterous porforniance. 
M. Maurel, whose successful apjatarauce witli Mme. Patti ia 
TJEfoile du Nord wo noted last year, has been suffering from in- 
disposition, from which wo m«.?t hope he will recover before he 
has to ap^iear in tho forthcoming production of II yatwUo 
Favtmitw, as Hei r AVagner’s Flying Dutchmnn is called. M* 
(/apoul hits appeared a? Kaoul iu the Huguenots with considerable 
success. Some doubts entertained as to his voice bemg powerful 
enough proved to be uefnlless. M. Oapouls singing of the part 
had just the same faults and merita that are ob^rvod in the 
singer's Faust. His acting was throughout good in intontion ; but 
was sometimes spoilt by extravagance of ^sticulation. AA one 
point M. Caponl was thoroughly admiramo. This was in the 
sudden change of expression and gesture at the sound of tho bell 
iu the mreat duot, which could hardly have been given more hu- 
pressively than it was by M. Capoul. 


THE^ OAKa 

I T seems to be commonly believed— if we may revert for onft 
moment to the Derby— that if be bed had a &ir share of luok^ 
Rob Roy would have bejiton 8llvio ia the great three-year-old en- 
counter at Epsomi Undoubtedly Rob Boy wm ronmng stroxi^ . 
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^an either Silvio or Glen Arthur at the finish ; undoubtedly, also, 
Tatteiiiium Comer hoe more than one Derby defeat to answer for j 
yet a firat-dw horse in moderate company ought to fje able to win 
without having everything his own way in the race. Pero Gomez 
was ae nearly as possible knocked down at Tatlenham Corner, yet he 
^naged to make up the lost ground and run Pretender to a head, 
mdeed many {leoplo thought that tlie head was the other way ; and 
Pretender, ii not up to the highe.'*t form, was probfihl> quite as 
good a horse as Silvio or Glen Arthur. Judged l»y hiN actiiul 
position in the race — a head in advance uf Rliidorrocli — -Itob Uoy 
would not deserve to t^iftnd very high in the liandicapper’a estima- 
tion; but, gmntod that that lurm is wrung, we are still of opinion 
that if he had been as good us was supposed, Rob Kuy ought to 
have done more than he did in the last quarter of a mile wdion 
once ho had got clear of the gigantic J’hundorstono. With 
Chainnnt practically out of the way, ho might oven have ^onliired 
to adopt tho tactics pursued — perhaps unintentionally pursued — 
with Placida in the Oaks, and have taken the lead at the coin- 
luencemcut of the race, and kepi it. Such a polio v is bold no 
doubt; but a hoi-se who is good enough to try it secures himself 
at any rate from disappointments on the most disappointing of 
courses. 

The followers of ]mblic form, if U-rribly woihled in the 
Derby, bod their revenge in the Oaks, which wm.? run 
in more than usually unfavourable weather. The nine 
riiuiiera included Ilelnlup-be, tlie winner of the One Thousand 
GuineaH, Ijiidy Golightly, Placida, Da JoiU'>"'re, the winner 
of the Kreiicli Oaks, IMaisaTite, and Muscatel. The last-named 
had never appeared in public before, but camewilli a great private 
reputation from tho North. »!>ho is a remarkably tine-looking 
mare, and attracted perhaps more admiration in the paddock 
than any of tho other competitors ; and, as wdll be seen, she Itiok 
a Mivy creditable part in the race. It was evid(‘i)t that Lady 
Golightly bad niado no , improvement since the One Thousand; 
but, on tho otlittr hand, BelpWbe, who beat her at Newmarket, hud 
dojoo^Wtdi, and was in oxcelleut condition. La Jonc.here had a 
strong body of admirers, who relied on the good form she had 
shown in Prance, and were well content with her racing-liko 
apjjcarance; and IMaeida, if not altogether biking to the eye, was 
full of power and in perfect health. Altogether, the four Oaks 
mares, Placida, llelpha'he, Muscatel, and l^a Jonchere, would iiold 
their own, in looks at luiy rale, against any fair of the Derby 
horses, and would poKsibly hold their own in w race also. Ac- 
cording to public running, Placida occapiCif, and W'aa justly 
entitled to occupy, the position of first favomik*. Bim won .seven 
races out of nine last year; and her victory at liCwes over 
Chevron, Shillelagh, Palm Flower, J)ep, ami Ohainnut was ou»‘ of 
tho best two-year-old perforiuunces uf (he season. Helphtebes 
head defeat of laady Ronald in the One Thousand Guineas would 
not stand comparison with this achievement ; ami Lady Golightly 
has already given proof this spring of having lost her lim? two- 
year-old form. Muscatel had only private repiitati»>n and good 
look.s in her favour; and tho French three-year-old fillies defeated 
by La Jonchere are believed to be only mod(;rate. 'I’hns, witli 
Palm Flower removed from tho competilion through (he doiith of 
her nomiiiutor, tho way was made comparatively easy ^or Placida; 
and the race, though somewhat hazardou.Nly run, was secured by 
her in the end with cousummato ease. After one breulc 
away, the fiiig fell, and tho favourite at once rushed to 
the front, and her jockey seemed wholly unable to ln*Ul her 
back. Astrdo, who was stalled in order to make the run- 
ning for her stable-companion La Joneliere, never sueeeeded 
in fulfilling her mission ; uud as it became more and more evident 
that tho leader showed no signs of coming back to her field, the 
fitdd bestirred themselves as best tliey ctuild to get as near to lier 
aa posaiblo. But every attempt was fruitless, and though her 
jockeys so far got her under control a.s to prevent her from breaking 
away, yet he could not prevent her from maintaining lier position 
iu front. In fact, I’lacida went the entire course pulling double; 
and though Muscatel and BelplKcbo made a gallant challenge for 
victory, they could never reach the daughter of Lord Lyon, wdio 
won without having been once called uj)ou by three-quarters of a 
lengtli— a distance which, aa it appeareil to us, might have been 
indefinitely increased at her rider s pleasui’e. Belplimbo sn.st.ained 
her One Tuouaand reputation by boating tlie remainder of the field, 
and Muscatel fiuishe'd b good third. Tho victory of Placida was 
a triumph of public form, and also a triumph to Lord Lyon, 
whose stock have been deemed incapable of staying. The nicewa.s 
also a contradiction of another maxim, which generally bold.4 true, 
that horses which overpower their riders in the beginning of a 
race will foil to stay to tho end of it. There is no doubt that 
Placida is a more of very high cbiss, superior to many Oaks winners 
o^econt years ; and we think that, m CBtirnuting her at 4 lbs. 
^^lowHfiOibjtoy and on an equality with Altyr^ the framer uf tho 
Free Handicap Sweepstakes, to be run at the Newmarket Ilougli- 
tou Mooting, has very much underrated her merits. Both Rob Roy 
and Altyro will have to make a great improvement on their Derby 
form to stand a chance with the Hying daughter of Lord i^yon 
and Pietas. 

The general racing of the Kpom week was remarkable for the ex- 
cellent form shown \y the ulu horses. Dalhain opened tho ball by 
beatinffOontroversy by three lengthsfor the Craven Stakes, the three- 
year-oMs never having tho slightest chance with the two six-year- 
olds. Tlt^n Titippist beat a good field, including Bri^ Boy, 
PlutoD, and Baumwr, for the lilg^ont Plate *, and Cap^ Prince's 
five-year-old my sow be esteemed one of the beat weight-carriers 


of tho day over his own distance. On the thirds day of the meeting 
Petrarch displayed his brilliant speed over the mile-wd-a-hali 
course ho failed to compass a year ago, and won the High Level 
llandicap from Rabagas II., Lilian, and Queen of Oypru^ 
lIcBpcr, again, carrying Qst. 5 lbs., was only beaten a neck 
Bwcet Noto in the Welter Handicap ; but Lord Lonsdale's four- 
year-old had hia revenge for this deieat on the following afternoon, 
when, with the weights much more iu his favour, ho secured the 
Fpsoni Cup after a desperate finish with Dalhani. The pair were 
opposed by Tho Ghost, Plutoii, Warrior, Mate, and toeo more, 
iiiitl Tho Gliost for once made a croiiitablo show, not being finally 
disposed of till opposite tho Stand. Then the finish was loft to 
Hospor and Dtilham; and the Duke of Westminster's hoi-so, never 
being quite able to get up, sufli^red a head defeat. The tine form 
shown during tlio week by Dalham furnishes additional proof of 
the excellence of Umpire, who boat him at Manchester, and who 
i.s probably one of the best hoi’ses of the day. Collaterally, also, 
the form of Rosebery is enhanced, and the appoaranco of the hero 
of tho Cosiuewileli and Cambridgoshiro of 1876 in Cup races is 
anxiously expedtHl. 'J’hc cliief two-year-old event of tho week, 
the Woodcote Stalies, tell to Cyi)rus, tho representative of the 
foriiiidabk* Rusbley stable, but it is probable that (jonkiimry, who 
run .second, may lurii out to be the better of tho two at some 
future time. For the rt^L, the early two-year-old form was, as 
often iiappens, turned topsy-turvy. Krsilia, (irace, and La 
Merveilhi bail to li)wer their colours ; but, in excuse for Grace, 
it may bo said that Lady Liimloy, who beat her in tho Stanley 
Btjike.s, got uvvuy with a tfying start, which, in a half-mile scurry, 
is evorytliing. Ou the wlmlei the general racing of tho week was 
of more than usual interest, and quite made up for any disappoint- 
ment felt ul Die collapse of so luanv Derby (‘andidates, and tho 
consequently diminished bistre of the great attraction of the 
meeting. 

The lirsi of the great voarling sales of the season took place last 
Saturday, and it does not appear that breeders will have to com- 
plain of scarcity of purchasers or badness of prices. Forty-five 
lots Avere disposed of at Middle Farh for .an average of 273 guineas, 
which cannot bo unsatisfactory to Mr. Blonkiron. Tho Rosi- 
criicians quite carried oil' the honours of the day, a son of Bir , 
Joseph llawle.yH beautiful lioise and Bas Bleu — h.alf brother 
nccoidiijgly to Blue Gown— -fetching 1,500 guineas, a son of Hilda 
reali/ing 1 ,050 guineas, and daughters of Vundora and Anderida 
900 and 600 guiru'aa respectively. The young Vospasiiins 
also sold well, the highest price obtained being 650 guineas for a 
sou of Vespasian and Entromet. ’ The stock of Viclorioufl also 
commandeil considerable attention ; and, on the whole, the result 
of tho sale was none tho le.ss sal i.s factory because there were no 
sousatjonal prices, such as are made later in the season when large 
wiimor.s at J^psom and Ascot bid more out of a spirit of reckless 
bravado perhaps than because the article is really worth the money 
they otTer. It is said, on good niilhority we believe, that any ad- 
vance on 150 gnims'is for .a yearling is clear profit to the breeder. 

If that b(‘ so, the figures obtained at tho Middle Park sale show 
that Mr. BlenKiron lias received no inadequalo recompense for the 
trouble and anxiety inseparable from the management of a largo 
breeding establishment. 


REVIEWS. 

LEWES'S rilVSICAL BASIS OF MIND.* 

rilllE present volume, the third of kfr. Lewes’s Pi'chlems of 
Life mul Mind^ will probably bo found to be even more 
inleresiing than the two which have already appeared. It has 
less of abstract and logical diBCu.ssion, and incluaes in its wide 
range of contents some of tho most interesting and keenly con- 
tested questions of biological science. We have on former oc- 
casions pointed out the singular merit of Mr. Lewes’s handling as 
a popular expounder of the latest results of scientific research. Aa 
ho goes on with his task ho seems to gain in ease and naturalness. 
In tlie present volume w^e seem hardly to be reading a book ao 
mncli H.M iislening to tho conversational lecture of a teacher who 
is taking us completely along with him from step to step, and 
an.sw'cring, as they arise, the difiiculties which present themselves, 
but which ho formulates for us much better than we could for 
our.selvo.s. If tho exposition errs perhaps a little on tho side of 
ditl'iiseiiess and repetition, it secures thereby that quality of 
readableness without which the most consummate li^wled^ 
and the most transcendent powers of style are useless* This 
quality of readableness is one which Germany knows not. Those 
whose profession compels them to much reading of German books 
have to groan over much waste of time and much trial of temper, 
because no German is acquainted with the commonest rules of 
rhetoric, or has any notion of how to convey a moaning to another 
inlclligcnco. Mr. ‘Lewes's style is a model of exposition, being not 
only intelligible, but so easy that, if it does not supersede the ueces- 
sity of attention, it at least removes from it all the pain, 

111 his first volume of Problems ” Mr. Lewes was fouind occupy- 
ing his old position of (mtagonism to metaphysics, but with a 


* Th% rhuiical Satit of Mind ; with lUuitration$. Being the l^eoad. 
Series of ‘^Probleme of Life and Mind.” By Qeoige Hebry LewesA 
London : l^Ubner & Co. 1877. 
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saving clause. Thirty years before, when first coming forward as 
A writer on such su^eots, Mr. Lewes stood pretty nearly on the 
Oomti^^t platform, denouncing all philosophy— and this in a History 
of PhiloBophy— as an illusory pursuit or shadows in the realms of 
the unknowable. In the first volume of Problems ” we found him 
reducing this swooping condemnation of all speculation within 
narrower dimensions. The assiduous devotion of a life of study to 
the siibjoct had not only deepened his knowledge, hut chastened 
his intellectual aspirations. Like all other searchers after truth who 
had boon dazzled in youth by the brilliant hut superficial generaliza- 
tions <d* Auguste Comte, he had recovered hia power of sight, j 
and fell confident of having something like a clear vision of the 
fundnuiontal inductions necessary to tlio constitution of psveho- 
logy.'^ Metaphy.sics/' which liad been proscribed in the lump, 
were now divided* into two portions — the “ metompiricur' portion, 
which was pronounced to be liopelessly impos.siDle, and was to 
remain excluded from the intellectual sphere ; and u residuum of 
metaphysics which was to bo transformed by reduction to the 
method of science. It was now declared to have been an error in 
Oomto that iio peremptorily excluded all research into meta- 
physical questions. The questions exist, and will r'ontinuo to be 
asked ; ignoring them wilt not set thorn at rest. Comte s plan of 
ordering ” that they shall not bo asked is despotic, not scientific. 
Mr. Lewes’s old hosiihly to metaphysics was not abated. On the 
contrary, lie recurs again and again to that tliome. Mei.iphy.sic.s 
was ^‘to be stamped out of existence. It is an obstacle in our 
path ; it must bo cruHli(‘d into (Iii^jL and our chariot-whfvl.'^ inuit 
ass over it sa\ing. however, a certain portion, which was “ to 
e converted into motive powers, and what is an obstacle bocoiiie 
an impulse.’' The name “ nietaphv.-sics " was to he retained, 
because it has had godlatlaus ^o illustrious that it ought to bo pre- 
served. Ihit it was to be retained witli an eutiiely new meaumg, 
to designate that, division of physics which deals witli “ the 
highest generalizations of rcsearcfi.” 

On this preliminary emuieialion of Mr. Lewes's gentM’al scheme 
in his first volume there arose iiiuong his rend* rs much doubt as 
Ut wliat was his now pobill.ju towards melaphv&ies. Some ciities 
thouglit that ho really stood upon the old gvouiui of total disregard to 
fjpeculativu questions, ’rhoy thought they saw in his apparent 
* couce.Ksiotis a luero disgth^*^ of Iho old uutngoiiisiu — a courtesy of 
W'la’faro, and nothiug more. Cno reviewev^ iu pai{ieulrir, who 
argued the case at great length, bhowed, as he thought satis- 
factorily, that Mr. Lewes had indeed professed to be able to give a 
schiililic solution of metapli3'sical problems, but that he bad lir.-t 
taken cave to eliminate them all under Ids new term ‘^inetempiri- 
ou,!.’’ While some of his readers thus under.stood ^fr. Lewes to be 
holding fast hia original negation of philoso^jhy,” there were 
others who took exactly the opposite view, and triumphed over 
having in him an illustrious convert from Lositivisni. They 
regarded the IVoblcms ” ns retracting the extreme anti-raotaphy- 
sieal dogmatism of the “ History.” They regarded Mr. Lewes's cx- 
ten>ion of the .scientific method to the problems which used to be 
called philoso|>hieal ’’ us a hvndjuh enlargemt'nt of tlu) domain of 
science, which was now, for tho first tinu', mad (5 coextenaivo with 
knowledge. 

The present, or third, volume of the rrohleras ” will no doubt 
bo taken us confirming this IjlsL interpreiitlion of its author’s vievv'i. 
The iJiteresling chapter headed Animal Automatism ’’goes much 
further than wx* had vet beeu prepared for, in its inclu.rion of metaphy- 
sical inquiries within the legitimate field of knowledge. In his first 
volume Mr. Lowes was still found insisting upon the exclusive rights 
of science to possess, and legislate for, tho whole doimiin of know- 
ledge. All theological and ontological conceptions, everything 
w'luch was not phenomenal, were banisJied into the region of tlio 
unknowable ns nictcmpirical. Only such philosophical questions 
were to be asked as could bo answered in tho terms, and on tlu' 
conditions, of empirical science. Ihit in the pre.sent v’oluinc, and 
in the chapter on “Animal Automatism,” wo find to our surprise 
a largo ana important eoction of purely metaphysical speculation 
brought, back to our notice, not included in the method of scien- 
tific investigation, but established on its own ba.sis in parity of 
rights with science. Mr. Jjcwes describes the development of tho 
epecial sciences out of the first notion by llio process of self-limi- 
tation. Each science abstracted from tho comple.x of plu*nomeua 
one single class of facts which alone it agreed to rog-ard. Science 
in its progi'ess should go on thus ramifying till nil phenomena, the 
whole domain of tho knowable, wei’e classified and accounted for. 
Such would have been, in old time^ Mr. Lewes's position. But 
now we find that, concurrently with this growth of science, a 
critical process was going on, which, analysing the nature of per- 
ception, was rapidly moving towards another goal. Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, and Kant, directing their analysis exclusively^ to 
the subjective aspect of phenomena, soon broke down the barriers 
between the physical and tlie mental, and gradually merged tho 
former in the latter. That is to say, tlio whole of the idealist 

S sychology of the eighteenth century, including its ontological 
octrine of the non-existence of phenomena, is placed 
aide by side with science as an equally legitimate ap- 
plication of the human understanding, and as constitu- 
ting a moiety of the domain of knowledge. Science knows 
nothing but phenomena ; phenomena have no existence — nothing 
exists but my subjective “ feeling.” Of these two incompatible 
bjqiotheses either may be mode the starting-point for our Intel- 
lectual^roaroM- The former hjjpothesis leads, and has led, to 
those msgmficent acnuisitioQS which in the last two centuries have 
changed the fiiee of the globe and the conise of human hbtory by 


giving man a degree of mastery over his environment undreamt of 
before. The latter hypothesis, that of idealism, has issued in 
nothing but the unsubstantial di’eams of a few idle philosophers in 
the German schools. It is bewildering indeed to find that the two 
hypotheses are not only reconcilable, but are equally true and 
equally valuable. The inductive method of science is now no longer 
the only logitihiate method ; consciousness and tho method of 
introspection is to rank pan passu with the scientific method. We 
seem to have lost sight of the landmark of the first volume, in 
which we were told that “ whore the speculative quits tho ground * 
of sense and verification tho region of tho inetempirical begins, a 
region wlicre wo have not even probability ns a guide, a morass of 
uncertainty, w hove all footing yields and' all tests foil.” Surely 
wheti the <lata of coiiscioiwiiesH are elevated into a source of infor- 
mation equally valid witli phenomena presented to tho sense, we 
have got into that “ world of abstraction which is peopled by purely 
subjective constructions without objective validity ”(vol. i. p. 63). 
There is no such t/un^ as mind or soul. Mind and soul are 
abstractions by which the “ logic of signs ” groups certain nervous 
phenomena or refers thorn fo ti fictitious cause. There is no such 
thing ns matter or force. Existence is a mere panorama of 
mental states, and my body is a group in that panorama. 
The.se two opposite theories, of which the one is the negation 
of the other, are by Mr, Lewe-s takoii together. In older Positivist 
days lu! would .Purely have employed their mutual destructiveneat 
as a w^^a]>on against phiJo.sophy. Ho would have shown how two 
contrary liypothohes, neither of which can bo disproved, issue in 
nihilism, and reduce speculation to an absurdity. Now he em- 
braces them both, and combines them into one doctrine, which ho 
calLi “reasoiiid realism.’’ They are two aspects of the same 
phenomena, accord ing^* tis you approach tlioso phenomena from 
the objective or the bubjectivo side. This explanation as a meta- 
physical docl nij(‘ may lie tenable or plausible. Wo do not propose 
to 4‘xamine this form of Mt»nism, which is indeed not new, but 
is now brought out by Mr. Lewca with tho omphasis and fiilnese 
of knowledge which ho can communicate to any diecussion. We 
only obsi'i’vo that, if anything he “metaphysics,” this doctrine is 
wholly bi). Mr. Lewes's “reasoned realism’’ is no attempt to 
fulfil the ]n*inni.-e of the first volume, that metapby.sical problems 
were to be boLetl by tlm method of .scieuce, iie\er invoking aid 
from any higher source than experience. 

Ilccauso wo have dw’elt upon what appear.-^ to n.san inconsistency 
in Mr. Lewes’s system, wo must not lead our readers to suppose 
that the iivt^senl volume of “ Problems” is mainly occupied with 
this purely philosopliical tliooiy. In fact, this Monism— the identity 
of the phenomena which in one “a^jx^ct” are called physical, in 
another mental — occupies a \ery buhordinate place in a volume 
wJiich is^ devoted almost wholly, ns its title bi'iirs, to biological 
discussion. The display of tho mocliauisin of Iho nervous system 
occupies nearly a tlilrd of tlio wliolo book. Hero Mr. Lovvo.s 
combines hi.sown practical knowledge of physiology with abundant 
reference to tho latest records of experiment in u branch of the 
subject in which he admits tiiat analysis is still in a very imperfect 
state. He makes it his special business to separate what fo mea* 
inference from what is veritiiMl observation. Introductory to tho 
exhibition of the nervous meehanism is a chapter on “ the nature 
of life.” Under this head some of the abstract or general questiona 
aro treated. Tho theory of vitalism, that life is an agent supor- 
addedto the organism, is rejected as pure hypothesis. Life fo iho 
expression of tho wliole organism. It fo argued against Mr. 
Herbert ypencer that strucliiro precedes function. The short 
section on evolution and natural Sidection may be noticed as an 
excellent specimen of Mr. Lew^vs’s manner of giving relief and 
freshness t4) a didactic exposition by interweaving a polemic against 
the diverging theories of accredited, or at least contemporary, 
writers, Tlie paragraph which introduces tho familiar topic of 
evolution may be cited a.s an example of the art by which a 
reader’s interest is be.spokeu for a discus.'^ion involving much detail 
necessarily wearisome : — 

Evoiy ono . . . must have bcf’n impressed by this marvel of marvels ; aa 
exceedin';! y minute portion of living matter so simple in nsiiect tliat a line 
^\iU dclino it, passes by huecessive inodificalions into nn organism so com- 
plex that a treatise is needed to describe it. Not only do tho cells in which 
the ovum and tho spermato/oon originato p.'is.s into a complex orgiinisiii 
reproducing the forms and features of the parents, and with these tlio cod* 
stitutional peiMiIinritit s of the puients (their longevity, their diseast^s, their 
mental disptjsitions, nay, tlicir very tricks and habits), but they may repro- 
duco the form and features, the dispoHitioiis and diseases, of a grand' 
father or great-grandfather, which had lain dormant in the father or 
mother. Consider for nu instant what this implies. A microscopic cell 
of albuminous compounds, wholly without trace of organs, not apprecdablv 
distinguishable from niiliioiis of other celN, coiitain.s within it tho poiwL 
bilities of an organism so complex and as $i)ccial as that of a Newton or a 
N'apole.on. If ever them was a case where the famous Aristotelian notfon 
of a “potential existence’* seemed justified, nssuiedly it is this. And 
although we can only by fallacy maintain tho oak to bo contained in tho 
acorn, or the animal contained in the ovum, tlie fallacy is so natural, and 
indeed so dilHcult of escajie, that there is no ground for surprise when 
pliysiologists, on first learning soinetliing of development, were found main- 
taining that the perfect organism cxi.sted already in the ovum, having all 
its lincainentB in miniature, and only growing into visible dimensioai 
through the successive sta^s of evolution. The preforination of the 
organism seemed an inevitable deduction from tho opinions once universal. 
It was asserted that the original germ of every species contained within it 
oil the countless individuals which in process of time might issue from it. 
This, the celebrated “ emlioitement ** theory, gained scientiflo aoccpunco 
l^ause physiologists could not bring tboraselves to believe that so nior- 
Velloua a structure as that of the human organism orose by a series of sao- 
cessive modifications* or because they could not comprehend how It was 
built up, part by part, into fbilns ao cloiiely resembling the partat^fisrnn. 
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By thus placinff read&r in thu luiddlo of the hifttory of 
physblogy, and eniiating hia aympathies with the Btrujjj^lo of truth 
lo diseojjage itaelf from theory, an iuitial interest b awakened 
which with fresh zest to the well-woru theme of evolu- 

tion* To this — the dUliuctive philoBophioitl conception of our 
ape— -Mr, Lc^woa makes a very iuinoi-tJiut orijriiml conti-ibution. 
The Darwinian hypothesis of natural Belection has revolutionized 
> hut it had never been applied to physiology. Mr. Lewea 
nuuntnins that we must extend our notion of the sli-uj^ylo for exist- 
«jco, and imist include under it the anln^^onihui and eoinpetilionof 
tissues and organs. There is not only an extcnial ttruggle hetween 
species and between iridividiuils of the same fipocie.s, tliero is also 
ftuintenuil struggle between portions of an oigjonsni. Just ns lui 
tayanibiii which has been modi lied, and Ihcniby gained a t-upevi- 
oritv over others, lute by this niodilication been selecUvl for 
survival, so one tissue or one organ whicli lias surpassed niiuthcr 
in the struggle of growth will thurtjby have hoeojiK*, selected. TJu* 
terms of Mr. Darwin's discovery must be euliu’^iod to inako it 
include nil the biological couditious. Tlie. idea of natural 
uelection must be subordinal cd to the laws of urganii; allinity. 
All iho complex organisms are evolved from organisms less 
coinplox, ns these wero evolved fnuu Hiuijder forms; the link 
which unites all organisms is not always the conmion kuid of 
heritage, but llio uniformity of organized bubslances acting iimh;r 
fdmilar conditions. 

Tho fourth and last Problem *’ in this volume, entitled ‘^Tho 
IloHex Theory,'* includes a refulatiou, quite convincing a.s it 
seems to us, of the ‘‘ purely mechanical '' doctiin • i lie uiccJiaiiical 
doctrine has, in fact, estahli&hod itself under of tlie am- 

lijgUDUB use of the term ** consciousness.’’ Thb term, which has 
imported much confu.sioii into psychology, has been really us»;d in 
two very dillerent wuses — a special and a general. In its special 
imo consciousness” denotes a particular rtllecled M,(tenLi<m to an 
iulornal state, wlievoby we not tndy have a feeling, but dwell iipt.n 
the fact that we have it. In its general sense “ coribcious ” is an 
epithet applied t«i all psychical slates, whether of soiuiatioii or of 
thought, and quite irrespectively of the fact of our at tending lo the 
htato or not. All retlex action Iheii is conscious in llnj Uittir 
ficnse, that in which “ consciousness'’ sluuds for the total of all 
combined sensibilities. When the sensory mecUani.sm reacts, that 
ifi sensation. The fact of inlellectual proc(i.'Scs taking place at 
times with no more consciousne.s.'^ Ijian retlex. acti jns is itself sufli- 
cient to show that a proce.'-s does not lapse from th.e menial to iho 
mechanical epli'n'o simply by parsing unattended 1.* As “ vitality * 
ifl a convonieiit artifice of chisbilicatovy hmguagiv tumping under a 
common term each and every physiological function of iho 
organism, bo “ consciousness is used to denote the total of tho 
organism's psychological functions. Kach organ and its funelion 
involves the whole organism. Consciousnebfl -sensation, atid is a 
complex product not to be ivcogni/cd in any one of its factors, 
llic orgunisui is not an assemblage of orgaiis, put together 
like a iimchine. The organs are dillcreiitiulioiis of the organi.sm, 
all ahariiig in a common activity or iiiter-dcpeiideiit Thus every 
reaction uu an iniprcpsion i.s not only a reaction of the itiiprc&sed 
yvart, but the ronetion of the whole organism. 

This slight summary may serve to indicate tho general character 
of Mr. Ijewes’s third volumo. But the book itself Is ^aie which 
will inevitably lind its way into tho hands of every sludenl of 
mental science who wishes to obtain the frcsliest view of physiology 

its relation lo mind. The most interesting volumo will doulit- 
icflfl be the fourth, which is to come, in which it may bo antici- 
pated that Mr. Lewes will engage tho subject <»f psychology punn 
The iiicrea.^cd respect which has accruc<l lo pliilo.sopliy in the 
last few years, its redemption from the discredit into which it 
had been brought by the baseless and fantastic specAilations of 
(Icrmau lectuie-rooiua, is a fact which can hardly bo disputed. To 
this revival of the credit of speculative pliilosophy ISlr. f^evveB’s 

Problems have probably contributed in a larger meuauro th.in 
nay other single English work. 


POOLF/S CUSTOMS AXD UEGFNDS OF SOMERSET.* 

rilBJS is but a small book, but it is one of a kind which all who 
X care for local history should iielp to put down. Nothing is 
better worth studying than local customs, supemtitions, and 
legends, when they are studied in a critical spirit. From one point 
of view they havo\heir place in tho p;cncral history of districts, 
provinces, kingdoms ; from another point of view they have their 
place in the general history of mankind. Nor is there any better 
held for such study than the ivarticular shire which Mr. Poole 
bos taken in hand, one which has in many ways a special 
^history of its own, and where a great number of old customs 
still linger. But Air. C. H. Poole is not 
m inquirer of any school. Ho belongs lo tho school to 

•which we might expect to find lumNbelong when ho carries the 
ominous loiters ** F.ll. Hist. Soc.” afte^hw name, and when ho 
pavoly quotas Mr. PhouiS. To many of our'' this 
hwt name will itiosl likely be unknown; to those who navo 
hoard it, it will give a very good moans of weighing Mr. C. H. 
Pools, wbo, we may notice, besides Mr. Phand, largely quotes 
Matthew of Westminster. “ B.L.,” we limey, is somo now degree 

* SHper$tiiion$f arid Legmth of the Ciftmtg of Somermt 
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in the University of London, a degree which however seems con- 
sistent with printing three liuea of Latin prose as if they wero 
verse, and describing tlie author as “ Q. OurtiV.” Lastly, Mr, 
Poole, who has so many and so eti'ango letters after his own name, 
pays a well-known and deservedly respected magistrate of the 
county of whicii ho writes the very doubtful compliment of stick- 
ing J.P., D.L.” after his name. Mr. C. H. Poole has got to learn 
that somo things may bo taken for granted. 

Mr. 0. H. l*oolo Is ono of those people who, when they get hold 
of any class of subjects, leave out notirly all tho host parts of it, and 
spoil thosH which they do not leave out Here is a book of tho 
legends of Somersot in which the Guding of tho Holy Cross of Moiit- 
iicute -- rather the Holy Cross of Lutgarcsbury — is wholly passed 
'J’ho very nauio of that historic spot is nowhere found in the book, 
H<ivo once incidonlally in tolling the story of WullVic of Haselbiiry. 
]<'or we can hardly aill it finding the name of Montacute, when in 
the Index wc firni “ Alontaoule, Lord, J29. Montague, Dr, 72.” It 
almiisl passes belief that these two descriptions mean the same 
man, a well-known Bishop of Bath and Wells. The description of 
the Ihsliop as ** Lord Moutacuto” comes from a story ** given by 
Wnrburton, who onotoa it from Isaac Oasauhon.” There is no 
reference to either Warburtou or Casaubon. That even Oasuubon 
— luueli more that Wnrburton — should, if either of them really 
(lid, speak of Bisboj) Montague as “Lord Afontaente,” is quite 
worth noticing. We believe that other instances of the same 
fi»rmulji may be found ; we have heard of “ Lord Cranmer.” It is 
the n.siial Continental way of describing a Bishop, and it ia 
eviictly HiuilogouB to the contemporary way of speaking of 
f’hiincell()r.s and Cliit f .Tustices, as “ Lord Bacon” — wnom no one 
would Know' as “ Viscount St. Albans ” — “ Lord Coke/’ and a 
crowd (»f other.'^. But it is not at all clear whether Mr. Poole 
line w that Old Montacute” and “Dr. Alontague” mciuit the 
.same man. It h clear that his index-maker did not. 

Ono of tho oddest custonis to bo found in the county of 
Somerset or anywhere elbo was one wldcli has come to an end 
wiiliin a few yeoi'H, by which a yearly feast was held at North 
(hirry in honour of King John. Ono is tempted to ask whetlier 
(here is anywhere a feast kept in honour of William Rufus. If Mr. 
Poole could have given us any explamilion of this strange rite, wo 
might have been really thankful lo him ; all that wo know our- 
.^ehes is that King .lohu gave or sold — wo forgot which- the 
manor of North Curry to Die church of Wells. But all that Mr. 
Poole can do is to tell us, in penny-a-liner’s stylo, about a peculiar 
ciibtoiu until recently observed in memory of King John, thn 
murdrrci" of Vnnci'. Arihurf For' what Kind of people can this 
(lefimtion of tho one John in our regal history be needl'd, and 
m(»reo\er who mndri Arthur a “ prince P But Mr. Poolo does not 
know everything at North Curry. There is a charming story there 
alamt King John and an owl, which, with other names, in also 
found el.sewhero. Wo will not tell it to Air. Poole; but we will 
gladly give it privately to any ono wlio may be thinking of treat- 
ing tbe legends of Somerset from Iho point of view of oomp.uativo 
inytliolopy. 

'We of course have a long story of Dunslan and Glastonbury 
but the btog-hunl of King Eadmund and his wonderful preserva- 
tion, which, in tho story at least, loadvS to tlio foundation of 
Aluchelney Abbey, is placed vaguely on the ^^precipitous side of aa 
abrupt hill.” Thi^ story is commonly placed on the specially 
“ precipitous” side of one specially ** abrupt hill,” no other than the 
fiinious Cheddar Olifis. Wo cannot at this moment turn to Mr. 
Poole’s favourite Alatthow of Westminster,” whenci^ ho seems to 
get most of his notions about Dunstau ; but it is certain that Mr. 
Poole finds nothing to say about Cheddar anywhere. 

Mr. ro(ih3's fitness for dealing wdth any matter may bo judged 
of within a very few pages of his beginning, where he tells that 
“ w^assailing ” “ proclaims to us the historical fact that when 
Jlengist [«r] and Tlorsa first visited this land, at the instigation 
of Vortigern, Prince of the hiilures, tho chief Kicarao enamoured of 
Roweua, tho niece of Ilcngist ” — and so on, with a scrap of Robert 
of Gloucester (not Mattliew of AVeatminster this time) and a 

paraphrase ” of the pasvsage which “ occurs in thd Antiquarian 
Repertory f Tho Saxons ” are there spoken of quite from 
the outside, but it appears from a later page that Mr.U. U.Poob 
himself has “ Gothic ancestors, who fought the Southern Swedes in 
ii mock battle, the ono personifying the summer, tho other the 
winter.” Lighting caudles in the room where a corpse lies is a 
relic of Catholic times, not peculiar to Somerset, but which may be 
found existing in Northumberland and the Isle of Man.” ** The 
Church of England,” Mr. Poole adds, “did its best to destroy 
In our many and varied otforts to fix tho date of “the Reforma- 
tion” it might have been some help if we had had Mr. Poole by 
us to define “ Catholic times ” and “ the Church of England.’^ 
Mr. Poolo also abounds in curious remarks which seem sometimes 
to need a commentator. “ Ghosts,” we are told, “ are of Christian 
origin, as the idea of ono could not be reproduced by Paganism.” 
“ In tho niifory of the Skeleton of Death ” — a work. One would 
think, of thrilling interest — “ we find that even in the middle a^es 
great delicacy was used in speaking of death, especially in treating 
of kings and nobles.” It is painful to bear that “a tja<^ of a 
Pagan superstition is still found existing among pious Dissenters ; 
for, on tho death of a member of their communify, the sweet strains 
of music are often said to ho^er over the house.^ We believe that 
the same notion has been entertained in families of the strictest 
orthodoxy. So again, “Touohingfor the King’s Evil was, and is, held 
as a cure; for even when the Duke of Monmouth pas^ tbrougK 
Somerset, many wore prmnted to him, and derived Khiefit fronv 
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his healing touch.” It is hard here to follow either the chronology 
or the line of fii'gtUkent. Whose tOlU^h is supposed to be elfectaal 
now ? What was thefe wonderful in those who looked on 
Montuoiitb as King going to him to be touched? Kut what can 
the fact of a seventeonth-century King or Pretender touching 
provo ns to the state of things now ? Tlien what a womlorful 
euphemism it is to find Monmouth’s insurrection so quietly de- 
scribed as “when the Dulte of Monmouth pnasod through 
Somerset.” One turns over Mr. Poole’s pages to find all the old I 
Stoiies told, and badly told, over again without n spark of life or a 
bnnitb of criticism. Alfred and Ine siilFer equally. Wo read 
about S. Oungar, eon of the ]‘lmperor of Oon.slautinople/' ouo 
Emperor of Ooustantinople being seemingly Ibo same as another 
to Mr. Poolo — as one King of Denmark is the same ns anotlier to 
a Oloiicestersliire antiquary b^mt on displacing the real ]KHligrcG 
of the IlerkeleyH for a .sham one; and Mr. Poole does not shrink 
from tolling again that nearly the silliest of all stories about the 
village of Dundry taking its name from the archif(‘Ci having built 
the tower tlmre after building two others, and saying, “Now I 
Jia\edone dree.” So again at Monkbilver, another legend about 
the building of one of tlio aisles of the church is told, if we 
do not greatly mistake., in the very words of Mr. . 1 . M. Ne 4 ile in 
Ju'i Ifin'olo^nSf witlu)ut acknowledgment, inverted commas, or 
any t liing. 

.\ book of this kind alwny.s deserves to be \insp:\ringly exposed, 
becauso it stands in the way of something better. Willi Mr. 
P(Kdo it would be vain to argue. Wlien a man cannot be satisfied 
that “ Ciuinanls (rrave” means “ Caiiiiards grave,” but must go j 
about to find that it means “ the kinelierds grove” — when lie (um- I 
ceives that a person bivirlng so veiy modLin a imiue as “Nancy I 
Oanied “ lived in some period of history either niiver aacertaiued or 
so remote that time has efiacod all traces from mortal momory ’’ — we I 
fiiar that he is beyond reformation. But the subject which he has 
spoiled is a good one, and oven in the crude cluiosof his pages hints 
may bo found which svnuo belter qualitied liaiKl miglit turn to better 
aceount. i^Ir. Pnolo lias notices of Mining T<uws iind comniou 
Jiimls vvhich might he useful to Sir Henry Blaine. And w’O wonder 
whetlior it ever c.amo into the head of Mr. C. IT. Poole, as lie was 
.'-hovelling out hi.s mass of rude maieriah, that the great master of 
IVimitivo Culture lies within the bounds of his own shire. Wilch- 
eraft i.s still well known in 8omerset, mid very curious stories Cixn 
b * told about it by tho.-e who go further lv>h'W tlie surface than 
Air. Poole. A small heart or an onion is still snmotiinea stnek 
with pins for the same end for whieh Duchess Eleanor of (Iloiioester 
was said to have made a wiuen imago of King Henry the Si.vth. 
The rod .still finds water, and that in most respectable hands. 
There is still nn astrologer — perhaps more than one — who has been 
seen hy his iK'ighbours Ibroiigh the keyhole, pt'iforming very 
fitr.iiige rites iu very atrniigo company. These things are found out 
I)}'’ srieniitic in(iuii'(T.s, and in the liaiida of sciontifio inquirei-s tliey 
can be made to play their part in the general history of man. As 
for legends of Alfred and Ine, of Chnstonbury and Wells and Bath, 
we mn.st warn Mr. Poole that they lie quite beyond the ninge of 
anybody who thinks it fine to put “E.R. Hist. Soc.” after his 
name. 


AlHADNf:.* 

T I 1 10 study of ancient art might be expected to beget a certain 
temperance and calm in the modern mind, lieticence, and 
limit, and rest^rvo are, it has been said a thousand times, exactly 
the qualities that make Greek oculpturo and poetry so admirable 
and so uniipie. Why ia it, tlien, that the .students of Gieek poetry 
and art are often so unrestrained, so Asiatic, iu tho expression of 
their ndminition P As Mr. Matthew Arnold makes Homer say to 
some of his English and Scotch critics, “ It is very well, my good 
IViends ; you do me a groat deal of honour ; but somehow or other 
you praise me too like barbarians.’’ . . . “ One cannot help feeling 
that there is no very deep community of nature between them and 
the object of ihoir enthuninsm.” ’rhis ia wliat one fools in reading 
Ouida’a now novel, Arindne. It is inspimd no doubt by a genuine 
love o^’ ancient art and of its homes in Italy and Greece. And yet 
there does not seem to bo a von’ deep communion of nature 
betw'een Ouida and the Greeks. quote, for example, a nas.'-ago 
which seems to us to be written with real though rather breuth- 
less eloquence ; — 


windless, with silvery birds at mt upon' its silvery Patera, andbero andf 
maybe a solitory sail, catching tha light and shhUng like a sflver 
shield amidst the reedy shallows. « 

There are many other pages which appear to show that Ouida^s 
care for nature end art is real enough. But then, in how miiny 
other places does slio show how little she has really been afiVu ted 
by tli(‘ genius of Greek art, how little she Iws learned its lesson I 
This book is the story of four peri*ons, or of live at the moat. There 
ia a half-lcimied and exceedingly nicli'eological old cobbler, who 
posfessoa, among other treusureg, a Hermes *-tho work, be tliinks, 
of PhuUna. There is Maiyx, a French sculptor of colossal 
genius, and Uilarion, a poet of traiiHCendout ability ns far as form 
goes, but heoriksa and n Kcoundnd. And there is the lieroiuc, 
Ariadne, a girl of sixt/!cn when we meet her first, the daughter of 
a poor painter and of a Jewess. ,She has lived always in a lonely 

J dace oy the sou, reading Homer imd P.'ui'.aiiiu.g, “ the old 
PeriegeleH,” as Ouitla nlToctioniiiely calls him, Gn her father a 
d(‘ath gho comes to Uunie to look for her Jewish kindred, y truck 
by her rescirihlauce ti) a bronze which ho boliove^) to bo au 
Ariadne, tho old cobbler pn)lL;:ts the girl, and introduces her to 
Maryx, from whom she loarns his art, occupying her odd momenta 
with a wf)rk which some one (Ouida perhaps) really should under- 
take — a new iF.-malation of Pniiganias. .\ll goes well, iu spite of 
tlie gloomy forebodings of the mother of Maryx, an orthodox old 
Southern peasant woman, till Hilarion the poet wins the heart of 
Ariadmi with a glance, carries her oil’, deserts her, shoots Maryx 
in a duel, and, laslly, wakens to moral life and to truo lovo just 
when Ariadne dies of u hrolmii heart. 

Now IhoHtory of wliicli we have given the briefest sketch may bo 
ci-iticizcd citlier as n romance— a novel it is not — or as au arcluDo- 
logical excnraiia. Wo will take the iircln'ology first, and endca- 
voiu' to show reason why Chiiita should restrain tho exuberant 
(‘X]iri‘.Hsion of her learning till slu* has acquired a more accurate 
knowledge of her subject. Jiy tliaf. time, no doubt, gbe will writo 
in a nioro chastciu d style. A.s tbinga are at previcnt, we have 
“long, lu.sh grass” in the second page, and “bestial, bloated^ 
porphyry empevovs” in the third, while Maryx is described aa 
“a \igorous and lofty tiguvo, with a noble bead, like the Ophidian 
Zeua, and gleaming eye’, changeful as the .‘-kies, and the laughing 
luonth of Herciileri.” Ah a reader of t-Jeorgo Hand and of Alfred 
do Musset. Ouida will reiTicmbLr that Iho latter poet used to cut 
out the 8up«»r III ions udji*.cti\e.^ of the former, (.loiislant iutcreourso 
with works lihi: tlm Ophidian Jupiter (conciTning whom we have to 
ple.ad total igrifiruncc, and a suspicion thal. he ia rolalod to 
ilie Venus of Milo of (irotona) may tlo for Ouida what tho author 
of »iid for tlio author of Imliawt. It may tone down her 
exuberant adjoctives. And now for OuidaN di.s play of learning* 
As the story is suppo-^ud to he told by au old shoemaker, and 
to ho dnuinatically correct, it must contain a few such hluudors aa 
U'sthelic cobblers are likely to make, it would Ixj unfair to change 
the errors to Ouida. But surely slm hii.s mado her cobbler too 
jiedantic and too much of a classical Malaprop. Granting that 
Ariadne may W. written with the accent .as OuuU has it, why 
should we have Aputo and Philole.s (i. 275), A pate and Philotca 
(ii. 123), PhiJotes (ii, 176), Apate and Philoles (ii. 166), A pate 
and PliiluU\s fiii, 249) ? Thero seeins a want of method in tW* 
lu.sh wealth of opulent accents. What, again, is a “ Glyptotheckoa ” 
(i. 232) ? and is Apollo to ho CytliaraMua,orCithaTadus (iii. 210), 
or iieitJier or both ? What ancient Boumn family answered to tho 
name of the Scipii, and why should Nisus bo called Nisiaa? 
“ Lc'aruing,” suys Hilarion, “ is tho only phnisuro that one G,innot 
exhaust. ’ Ouida has still a good deal to learn, and even in thft 
cxcellout chissical dictionary of Dr. Smith— which, though less 
ainubing than that of Lempriero, is more con\‘.ct — she will liud a 
sea of Knowledge “ like that which the child showed to St. 
Augustine.” Perhaps, after a more serious .study of the old 
Penogetes and similar authors, Ouida will not give all her cbn- 
roclerft that fatal “ trick of natural eloquence ” which, she says, 
was characteristic of Mnryx, but which really lielongs to all her 
people. The garrulons old cobbler turns on the stream of his 
classical coiiversution in every page. Hilarion proses iu a veiy 
tedious way about Dante, Sliakspeare, and Marat, immediately alter 
seeing one of his myriad mistresses die of cholera, in fact, liilarion, 
though a great poet and a very wicked man, sc’em.'j from his style 
of talking to have ocemded much of his time ia reading the Dailtj 
Taleyrajifij and the works of Messrs. Tlaiu Friswell and Matthew 
Browne : — 


It is so beautiful, that highway to our Rnmc acioss the luiid from 
Etrurian ArozKO ; tho Unibrien soil is ricJi and fVeah, luasws of oak clothe 
the hills, avenues of oak and beo(‘h and clumps of forest-trees siieltcr the 
cattle and break the lines of olive and of viuo ; behind are the niountuins, 
dusky against the light, with floating vapours veiling tlicm, and half 
hiding some rained fortress or wullcd village, or some pile, half palace and 
iuilf prison, act high upon their rid;£OR ; and over and again, u(K)n some 
Spur of them or eminence, there is some old grey city, mighty in tho past 
and still in fame immortal ; Cortona, uith its citadel like a towering rock, 
enthroned aloff. ; Assisi, sacred and grey upon the high hill-top ; ^leto, 
lovely In her aimntoess os any dream, with calm deep woods aroniut, and 
at her back the norplo cloud-swept heights that bear Its name } Perugia 
Augusta, with domes and towers, cupolas and oaslleB, endless as a forest of 
etono ; Foligno, grand and gaunt, and still and desolate, as all these cities 
are, their strength spent, their fortresses useless, their errand done, their 
genius of war and art quenched with theii' beacon-fires ; one by one they 
succeed one another in tho long panorama of tlie Appenine range ; wood 
and water, and com and oiohard, all beneath them and around them, 
fruitful and in peace, and in their midst, jone Tra^nene, sonn^ess and 



With that divinity in him, to nit content tinder the mnlbrrry trees, ami 
see the Squires l.ucj’ ride by in state,— one would .say it would have 
poisoned the vurj’ soul of tit. John himself. Yet never a drop of spleen or 
envy Clime in him, ho h.ui only a wuty smiJo nt falao dig'uliea, and a 
inalchJess universality of coinps.ssion that piiiod the tyrant ns well os tho 
serf, ^d tl\e loneliness of royalty as well as the loneliness of poverty. 
That is where Shakespeare is miApproachable. He is os absolutel}' impartial 
as a Greek Chorus. 

The mother of Maryx even maunders in a high-flown way about 
the improijriety of the art of Bculpture ; and a boy, Amphion, whom 
Hilarion picked up in a Greek island, show# a romantic vein of 
innocent effuaivenesa which really and truly does not characterize 
the ]^p]e who dwell about the borders of the Grecian sea. ITcw 
ifia nrief specimen of that “natural power of utterance which 
Maryx ag^ter sway over the minds of students than anyone 
had poss^sod since Canova ” 

This world of our own immediate day is weak and weary, beeauoe it ia 
M longer young ; yet it possesses one noble attribute— it has an ocute and 
almotit tiniversol symimthy, whieh does indeed often dogencrotu into n foJsC 
and iUoglcal sentimept, yet serves to redoem au age of egotism. AVc have 
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escaped both the getn-liko haidntas of the Pagan, and the narrowing 
tielOduiess of the^Christian and the Itfraelit'*. VVe are sick for the woo of 
creation, and wc wonder why such woe i'< ours, and why it is entailed on 
the innocent dumb boasts, that perish in millions lor iis, iinpitied, day and 
night. Kome had no altar to Pity ; jt is the one god tliat w(3 own. 

Fancy Maryx, who fleoms to have been rending Mr. Pater, going 
on for houra, and then turn to the passage in which Ouida de- 
plores the fall of Ceres Mammosn, nna the introduction of Orieiitul 
, vulgarity with the Gofipel ; — 

The passion of S<domi/n fm- haykeU uf g^>ld and apples of nlver c oloured 
the vidonH uf the recluse of Patinos. 'Hie harhaiic urul cour<>e iustindn of 
a pn-datury race lent their hues to the fariey ut fin* .\p()ealypse. . . , 'I'hc 
New Jerusalem is the hciivcn ot a jo\vc lh*r, or a inoncy-lerKhT ; it has im 
greatness^ no spirituality, no purity ; it is tawdry and hard, like a. hla/i* of 
)tl-sel piLstc gew-guMs. 

To take Ouida on her own ground, and answer this nrchico- 
lopical lady according to her archa*()lugy, tli« Klysiiiin of Pindar, 
with its golden fruits and ilowers,i.s also the “ heaven of ii jeweller.” 
But surely the huiiioiiv which Ouida show s wlieti she tinda St. John 
tawdry ” is of tho broadest. 

It would be unfair to criticize the characters in Armine its 
if tho book w'ere meant to bo n iiovl'I of modern life. It 
is quite needless to say that there never was a cobbler 
like tho narrator, with his treasures of micicut eculpture, and hiu 
friends among poi‘t.M, profligates, painters, and ciirilinals. Ariadne, 
who at the age of six I eon knows all Pliny, and iStraho, and Sto 
phaniw .Byziintinus, for wJiat w'o know, who learns to outdo Maryx , 
as a sculptor, ami who goes oif wilh Milarion with inconceivable I 
promptitude, cnnmd. be imagined, by the aiither cNt^n, to resemble 
any liuman being’. .Maryx himself is tho artist with wdiom Ouida I 
has made us familiar in other w’orks, but whom we do not fictuiilly 
find oxbihiting his performances, even in the Orosvenor (.Tallery. 
In fact, tho poraons of the story are shadows projected on tho mist, 
and their loves have no more reality than, to imitate Ouida, tho 
amours of Ixion. It is not that a man may not be as Leartlcss as 
llilarion; indeed all poct.s have bis happy knack of using personal 
experience as material for copy *, it is not that Byron was more 
noble than Ouiila’s hero, but Byron did not ]irose. No living crea- 
tures ever did talk so prod iguui.sly tall us Ou Ida’s new char.ic tors, 
not even tho friends of Jicli.tund that accomplished creature her- 
self. \Vc must take Ariadne and llilarion as w'o Uko Stenio and 
Trenmor, at whom even the nuthor of their existence was xvont 
to laugh. They represent certain general aspocls of human life in 
the modern world, as seen bv Ouida and by her designed, and 
therefore no just critic will expect them to b“ like actual people. 
It is always dangiirous to inleipret allegories med hunt out sup- 
pressed meanings. A writer in MavmiUuns Magazine, for ex- 
ample, 1ms made the amazing difacoxery that in the uieetinL' i.i 
Daniel Dcronda and Mordecai Ocovge Kliot possibly typifies “the 
union of Israel and Jiis Kedeemer.” Of such fulsome absurdity, tho 
high water-mark of tho appreciative gush of tho ago, we willingly 
acquit tho author of Folle Fanne, But she does appear to have 
her hidden intentions in Arimhie, though it may not be safe to try 
•to interpret tln^m. Maryx stands perhaps for con.'^ciontious art, an 
objocl to itself; his old mother is Faith, as conceived by Ouida, 
feebly protesting against all tho pagan luxuriance of the period, and 
jiistitiod, in a dreary way, by events, llilarion seems in this mystery 
to be lioartless Oulture, awakened too late, by remorse and pain, to 
tho consciousness of love. AVo don't quite itnow what Ariadne 
beraelf stands for, unless slus bo woman ’.s love — laiforzad’.Aniore 
non visguarda al deliUo.” 

All allegories are dreary, or all save one or two, and, allegory or 
not, Ariadne is a hard book to read through. Greater writers 
than Ouida— nay, the greatest writers of all— have not conquered 
tho difficulty of making a talo interesting in which there is no 
human interest. In this book tho characters tu’o as vague as 
abstractions can be ; the plot is entirely apart and remote from po.‘<ai- 
bility. Wo would not blame it merely on that account ; it is the 
unnecessary tedious havaugucs that will weary even Ouida’s public. 
Tho author never knows when she has said enough. Take, for ex- 
, ample, this description of peasant life on tho 'fusciiii coast : — “ Life 
costs but little on these sumiv, silent shores; four walls of loose 
f tones, a roof of furze and brambles, a faiu of fish, and fruit 
and ^millet bread, a tiro of drift wood easily gathered — 
and idl is told. For a feast ])lack tho violet cactus ; for a 
holiday, ]iU9h tho old red boat to sea, and set the brown sail 
aquaro" against the sun. Nothing can be cheaper, perhaps few 
thiiifi-fl con bo better.” Nothing can bo better, wo feel tempted to 
eay ; tho passage is really excellent, a picture designed by Icgiii- 
mato moans. But Guida will not leave it alone, and in a long 
paragraph expands and overdoes the sentiment, piling up epithets 
that dazzle and confuse. But every word in the sentence we have 
quoted tells. It is tho same with the description of the fountains 
of waters in Rome — an admirable description. Tho short account, 
which French students derive from their 
gtaLntl.eEto'WoLUi^y. is perfectly truthful and Bonsible. But 
Otuda’H “ natural gift of Illtcri^pce’ w unhappily out ot proportion 
to her rattection and intelGgcnce. ■■ A^«J >9 rather a Uterary 
curiosity than a romance. Gne reads it in wSh(K?R.ttJ Ihe caprice 
with which nature throws about her gifts, good things apd.eyil, 
rerhajjls the small but lively school of Neo-pogans may turn from 
the error of their literary ways when they find that Ouida can 
b’irn, with a hard gem-liko flame, with the nest of them. 


BISSKTS STRUGGLE FOR PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND.* 

N early two generations ago, a writer as deeply impressed as 
Mr. Bissot himself with the significance of his task under- 
took to show that there is no part of the history of this island 
which h.4s been so inadequately treated as tho chameter and acts 
of those Ifiaders who had for the most part the direction oi the 
public aihiirs of England from 1640 to lobo.” VVilliam Godwin, 
the author of the Hidory of the Commomcoaith, addressed a public 
far more agitalcfl by political passion and prejudice than that 
of the pri-MOit day, and at tho same time more imuerfeclly in- 
structed us to the nature of the authorities which had long deter- 
iiiiried the current view of a chajiter of deathless intercut in our 
jiatifUial liistoiT. llo accordingly thought it well to protest in his 
preface, with a solemnity of winch it is needless to cite tho full 
o\'pre.>s:ion, that he had endeavoured to write with sobriety and 
a collected mind ; to guard himself against mere declamation, and 
that form of language in which pasuion jirevails to the oWuring 
of jiKlgnit/it.*’ These, arc inl^nt^ons with which we should not 
hesitate in crediting any historical writer who obviously enters 
upon a serious task in a serious spirit, and who i.s possess^ of in- 
di.spuLible (qualifications for its duo performance. Mr. BisucL is no 
novice in hislorical researirh and composition; no mere reproducer 
of other men’s notions, or digester of other men’s compilations ; his 
knowledge of the historical literature falling within the range of his 
.‘.uhject, or cajiable of illuslraliiig it by comparison and analogy, is 
both extenHive and in'Cnrate ; and ho writes, if ho will allow us ttv 
borrow an expression from a poet of whom he very unncccss’irily 
falls foul, “ all like a man.’' Jlis book is not composed in that 
s])irit of mere literary dilettantism applii-d to political realities 
wliich induced lloraco Waljiolo to “ hang up in his villa an 
engraving of the doiith-waiTant of Charles, with the inscription 
‘ Major ( 'hjirta’ it is pervaded by an enthusiasm for political 
freedom without wliich all attempts to discuss tho great con^titu- 
lionnl crises of our national life seem like insipid dallyings with 
tho lesson-A they tcucli ; and the struggle which ho narrates is to- 
him yometliing different from a stage play. Jt is the more to be 
regretted that he fails to add to these imnortant reqiusitef< in a 
writer of imliomil history the highest of all, and one whicli no 
liLtory, whether national or other, can spare, lliu book is only 
another proof that knowledge does not always cast out prejudice; 
that no casf3 is too good to a»lmit of being marred by iiitiMn- 
jiciate Jid\ocacy ; iind that tlie diHleulty of assuming more jioints 
of view than one in treating of a coaiplicated historical growth 
is to some minds insuperable. 

This History of the PiirUamentary struggle oilers only too many 
passages illustrating the tone and temper of its author; but, before 
advi'i’ling to .some of these, w'O must say a word as to the general 
.sclieim3 of the book, whicli its title cannot be said very lucidlv to 
indicate. The felicity of this title W'ould perhapa hardly have been 
i]icroa.Med by its being put in a negative form ; and Mr. Green's 
term, the New Monarchy,” though already current with more 
writers than can be charitably supposed fully to enter into its 
meaning, would have insufficiently served as a description of tho 
system of Government against which was waged the struggle dis- 
cus.sed in the volumes before us. Ti’o view, however, taken of the 
general conreo of our history during the period of tho New 
Monarchy” in so popular a book as Mi. Green’s, in itself suffices 
to prove that there is no essential novelty in the general line of 
Mr. Bisset’s argument. It is therefore with a certain degree of 
sui-priso, not unraixed with doubts aroused by the not very clear 
form of the statement, that wo iiiid iii Mr. Bisset’s preface a Irind 
of promise to giviq so to speak, a special turn to the historical 
lact that the groat struggle of the seventeenth century was in 
truth a struggle against a tyranny which had asserted, and was 
seeking dolinitively to establish, itself over the laws and liberties 
of Englishmen ; — 

tv hut is, as fur as 1 know, a new view of English history presented in the 
fwllowiiig pnges is the coneluslon, legiliinaU'ly dnovn from the procc*‘iling« 
of the last I’Jimtagenets, ut least of Edwaia IV., and of the Tudors and 
Stuarts I hat their delibornte purpose being to destroy utterly the English 
Constitution as it had existed from the establishment of tlie House of 
Commons tiy Simon de Montfort, apd such purpose having become an overt 
.Hft bv the litihitual use of torture and the abolition of the ancient ndc of 
idciiee, that the aecuser and accused should bo brought face to face, 
it was the right and duty of Pkiglishinen, as BO<.>n as they liad tho power, to 
inukc an example of the first of these tyrants, whether bearing the name 0 / 
IManuigcnet, I'ndor. nr tituart, who should fall iuto their hands — stieh ex- 
ample being the only way of saving from destruction the system of repre- 
sentation, willioul which both reason and experience have proved that good 
government is impossible. Tho conclusion is inevitable, that the execution 
of Clnirlos 1. was a political necessity. 

On second thoughts, Mr. Bissot is fain to substitute for the phrase 
good government ” that of ** government not intolerably wd ” ; 
** for absolutely good government, as far as we know at present, 
is impossible ” — a secure poritbm whick he goes on to illustrate by 
a tolerably familiar quotation from Macaulay, showing with copious 
rhetoric that Parliamentary institutions are undeniably excellent^ 
undeniably imperfect, and undeniably safer than irresponsible 
government. 

We have often had cause to admire— in more senses than one— 
the inveterate habit of historical politicians (for in truth they 
deserve that name rather than that of political historians) to lay 
down ex poet facto principles of aotion for men who, though they 
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s^y have known very well wliat they wereibout, were necessarily 
at a disadvantage in comparison with prophets enaWod to prophesy 
backwards. Mr. Bisfet’s meriiod of dealing with Knglish history, 
we confess, has to ns Bometbing of the savour of such attempia. 
Looking uwn the course of public afiairs during the Tudor reigns, 
one is at a loss to discover any traces of a consistent conspiracy on 
the part of the wearers of the Crown against the Parliamentary 
system, and still loss able to picture to oneself imaginary 
guardians of the natioual libcrtiefl lying in wait to bring a 
tyrannical head to the block. The English Parliamentary Oon- 
Btitution did not dcBceiid from heaven like Socrates’s ruli)ig 
principle of tlio conduct of life, but was itself the growth of cir- 
cumstances ; and other circumstances, the force of which was at 
the most only seconded by the designs of royal statecraft, placed it 
temporarily, though never entirely, in abeyance. Barons and 
Church had been reduced to relativo impotence, and the despotism 
of the Tudors would have found a ready instrument in the 
House of Ooiuniuiis even willioul the modiiiciitions of its 
constituencies and the manipulation of its jirocecdings which, 
as adroit administrators, some of them permitted tliem- 
Bulvofi. The foundations of some of those abuses whicli rose h) 

R height in the fatal years preceding the meeting of the Long 
Parliament were laid by Henry Vll. with little, if any, conscious- 
ness of their ulterior constitutional import, and rather with a 
einghi-minded intention of socuring the lemuro of the throne— an 
object of primaiy iiionient to the tranquillity and nrospenitv of tho 
nation at large. Nor w'as it till the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign 
that the straining of the royal prerogalivo became ii political pro- 
blem of manifest hazard, and that the struggle bcg.sn to announce 
itself w’hich the accession of James and the ofttentatious impotence 
oi his foreign pcdicy, and the nalmd pretensions comhiued with the 
glaring vices of liia domostic rule, speedily advanced into a atape of 
declared conflict. We see no reason to attach to the fq»ecial 
abuses insisted upon by M r. llisaet the special aigiiilicanre which 
ho assigns to them, so far iia tlic general progress of this conflict is 
concerned. The isaues U]Ktn which tho Parliaments of James and 
the early Parliaments ol Charles confronted the asstimpLions of 
the Ca*own w«*ro stnle<l by them with sutlicieiit clearness, and with | 
sufiicient ropetilion, to show that what lay ul the. root of tlio i 
struggle wtis tho utter absence of harmony between Crown and 
people on those questions the agiUtion of which has justly given 
to the whole movement tho namo of tlio Purilan llcvolution j 
whilft the means by which tljo straggle wa • ('.an led ou in its earlier 
phases were found in Parliamentary rights wliicb oven tho Tudors 
bad in tho main deemed it, prudent to respect. The struggle fitr 
Parliamentary government bi^^us, in its premonitory 8}inplomH, 
wdth the mistakes, partially disavowed, of Klizubc'th s later years ; 
it is prematurely developed by tho glaring contrast between 
blatant theory and impotent practice under .Limes; it declares 
ilht'lf with tho Petition of Ivignt, and tho open uttompt of Charles 
to render nugatory his assent to that statute. 

Looking at the struggle, as narrated by Mr. Bisset, from tlio 
other end, what do we seo P Granting tho consi.stency in tho 
conspiring tendencies of our Kings, “ whether bearing tho naiiin of 
l*lantagenet, Tudor, or Wtiiart,” what are wo to say of the con- 
sistency of those who struggled on behalf of Parliamentary 
jrovemmcnt’'P Wo will follow' Mr. Bisset across the gulf which 
in the memorable autumn recess of 1641 sprang up between the 
tw'o sections of tlio hitherto virtually iirianimoiis Long Parlia- 
ment. Ilia account of this division, to explain which ho thinks it 
“ hardly necessary to go into a long digression,” is, by tho way, 
extrooieiy unsatisfactory. Instead of e.xpounding what sigmdiy 
requires exposition, ho takes up his parable against a subject 
already (and in its place appropriately) discussed by him with 
aufneioni distinctne.'^s — the cliaracter of King James and his Court. 
Ho summarily dismisses tho lately vexed questiou aa to theiuotiviB 
of Falkland’s conduct by reminding us that P'alkland bad a high 
value for Ben Jonson, in whom Scott has pointed out character- 
istics such aa “ might be expected in the Court of James 1 .” : — 

Now, while we know bo rniu h of Scott, wiio censures lien Jon-^ion, wc 
know alinoBt nothing of Fidkliuid, wlio proiscs him, but what (’larcndon, 
his friend and pnnegyriBt, has told us ; and we know enough of Clurendon’s 
unscrupulous advocacy to refuse to Jiecept either ins praise or biiuno of any 
mau, unless continued by indcpondoiit unexceptiounblc testimony. Tiic 
conclusion would seem to be that Hyde and Falkland, thougli they objected 
to tho tyranny and iniioloucu of Strafford, having got rid of StnifTord, had 
now no objection to tho lyr/mny and other vices of the Stuarts, provided 
one of them stepped into *the place left vacant by the death of .Sfrafb>rd. 
Whether or not they knew ns much of tho darker vices of flic Court of 
James I. as those peers win*, as we have seen, wont all tho wav with the 
Coiiimonwealth men, they were not willing to act any longer with Pym and 
Hampden. 

For it should be observed that Mr. Bisset Lad previously shown 
how “tho men who knew most respecting the Court of tho Stuarts 
enrolled themselves among thoso wlio pi-onouncod * tho oflico of 
King in this nation to he unnecessary, burdensome, and dan- 
gerouB’”; and that among these marty rs to this experience he had 
mentioned that pensive patriot, tho IM of Pembroke I But, to 
return to our point, what were tho changes of which, conscious of 
the vicea of the Court where ho had spent his earlier days, Pem- 
broke so cheerfully accepted the results ? Beyond a doubt it was 
for the cause of Parliamentary government that Pym and Hampden 
carried on the struggle in which Hyde and Falkland now took up 
the opposite aide ; hut in what sense can the same be asserted of 
the later etams of the revolutionaiy conflict P When, two years 
after blip's aehih (Mr. Bisset coiumeots on the contrast between 
his pumio funeral aud'Hcunpden’s obscure ohsequiee in terius which 


for once seem to ue somewhat ungeneroue}, the eessod gnit 
disruption took place la tho popular vasty, what we^ in hbv 
Bissot’s opinion, the iaeues u^n whicn it turned? .^eyeball 
he given in his own words : — 

According to the present very inaccurate phraseology, the two partly St 
the head of wbicli respectively woro Essex and Croinw^, would beeall^ 
tho arUtucraiieal and deinocrntical parties, into which tho ParUament of 
England WHS then divided. But more accurately they may be termed the 
oligarchical niid aristm'ratical parties. For it was tho object of Essex's 
]».'irty that Kriglam! Hhould select thoso men who wore to lead her oounoUs 
and command her armies, not for their but for their wealth and 

rank ; while it was the object of Croniw'oD’s party tliat Atness alone shWd 
bo looked to in the tk-lection without regard to cither rank or wciilth. There- 
fore Cromw'cirs object was .*iu Aristocracy iu the sen-sc used by ArlstoUe, as 
oppubcd to oligairtiy— Me ruie of the Ust. But the word had another jneau- 
ing--Mc rvlo of the hc%t-borni nud this was E.‘8cx and HolWs aiistocracv 
— :iti misbarncy ol titles, pedigrees, and rents. What a nation would sink 
to under such an arisUiciucy ns that of Holies we may judge by tho State of 
tlio Knglisii arniv, when llo]Ie':>’a friends gave comiuiBBioiia to their ibot- 
men ; wlu ii Kiisign Noriberiun and the Captain in Hamilton's Bawn were 
the repn3'«eutativu3 of a dnsb ; when the last alternative of a man oT 
quality’s lacUey was a commission in the erniV or to take to tho highway. 
The re.tdi v may then judge of the, spirit wlilck animated Uiese oligarchical 
Frebbyteriaii^ when tliey sought to hunt down a man a public enemy 
beeniibo he sought to form an army such that for eflieiency it has novOr been 
equalled upon earth, instead of uu army composed by lackeys, otliocred by 
utupld debauchees, itnd c.ommuudcd by men whoso chief rcoommendation tof’' 
eominunil w%‘i3 1 heir being iwers possessed of large fortuncii. 

“ The betit/’ whoso claim to tho title thus temperately explained 
we are by no means iucliued to dispute, prevailed by means of the 
Self-Denying Ordinanco, of which we may remark that kir. Bisset 
rectiflea tin* ordinarily current account. Wo cannot further pursue 
Idb naiTativo of the “atrugglo for Parliauienhiry government,” 
except so far as to dwell for a iiiomeiit on its conclusion, iu 
which ho once more recurs to tho position assumed by him in hia 
jneface. On the subject of the “course of bringing the King to 
judgment,” adopted by Cromwell and Ireton, Mr. Bisset, after 
“ going along with them ’’ from tho timn of tho modelling of the 
army to Hint uf the Bemonstrance of tho army lor jiistic^upon 
King, is obliged to doubt tho sounduef'S of tbeir proceedings 7 " lib 
regards the attempt to make the King responsible as an elected 
monarch for liigh treason and other crimes committed against his 
people, ns altogether futilo — for “ it is useless to talk of 
a kingdom being eh'Clive which not only descended by a certain 
line of devolution, but which Henry VHl. considered so much his 
jirivato property as to disjiose of it by will, and which his daughter 
Elizabeth on her doath-bed mode over to James VL of Scotland.” 
Wo need not slop to suggest certain modilications in both those 
illustnitions. In Mr, Bi.vset‘B opinion, Bradshaw might have been 
saved a gri*at deal of troublo, and tho King deprived of very un- 
necej-sary opportunities of moving compassion: — 

IbittlcK mulu* kings. Battles iimde William Land Henry YIt. Rings 
of Knglmii^, 1 have said before tliat the Tudors in changing the law of 
F.nglfijid re. to t«»rture iind witnesses did net protwid to a now conquest— 
and yet llio battle of BfKsworth nuulo the Tuthirs king3, but it was chiefly 
uoii by English against English. So were tho battlcM of Marstoii Moor and 
NaM'by ; and tlu* Indopcndenls who won them hud hb much right to set up 
a new g<»\eiiinu i)l AS tho Tudois had after the baliio of Ib^worth. Tho 
Independents had defeated the King and his iidhercuts in many decisive 
battles. They ueio thereforo nri Independent State setup by tho god of 
battles ; and they .should Iinvc tried King Charlo.s n« a pnwnur of war who 
had < :o lied on war iu a numuer that had worked a forfeiture of hU Ufoj 
]»e.-iiles lieing the reprc.sentativc and imitator of a line of tyriiuts who, 
having oppiosed the people of Jingland by cruel triHls and tortures which, 
were against the law of England, was fit to be made a public oXAjnple ftod 
warning to all such tyrants in time to come. 

Our rc.a(lcra will perhaps hy this time have judged for themselvaa 
of Mr. BiB^et'a general method of treating tho history of a struggle 
to which he has certainly succeeded in giving a unity of its — or 
rather his — own. We shall not weary them by eudeavouring to 
coulrnst with this method that of other historians who haviSi^ been 
contented to show how the great civil conflict developed itself, 
like otiier revolutions, phase out of phase, till the paradoxical 
was made pos.sible, till an illegal power was established in defiance 
alike of King, Parliament, and nation, and till at lost, before a 
Uibula rasa hud been made for writing down tho principles of the 
new government, tho movement was mastered by the am which 
had so long Roeiucd to direct it. This, indeed, and what followed, 
lie out of Mr. Bisset’s scheme, the limits of which are detem\jinod 
by bis own conception; and he is spared the task of depicting 
Cromwell, in Guizot’s phrase, “in vokinp necessity,” 

111 conclusion, while repeating our tribute to Mr. Disset’s careial 
study and frequontJy most oltectivo and instructive use of bis 
materials, %ve must enter a protest, quite irrespective of political 
or hi.stoi-icAl view's and opinions, against a violence of expression 
which in a grave writer is always matter for regret, if not for a 
rather stronger sentiment. It is not easy to pasn, with the eqoar 
nimity one would desire to maintain even in reading about the 
Tudor and Stuart reigns, over such denunciations as tliis*-^ 
“ Indeed tho whole pack of courtiers and Coiu-t or Crown lawyew^ 
of the Tudors and Btuarts were a pack of wolves in thqJiu^^^ 
fom nor, with all duo remembrance of his recklesaambltion ilnd 
bis fatal failures, can we tolerate the taste which in one pa^ oomporea 
Buckingham to Caligula’s horse, and his and bis master's under* 
takings to “ the enterprises of such things os Siepbono, Trinculo, 
and Caliban.” In dealing with Laud Mr. Bisset compfetelr gives 
way to his spleen, and, besides accumulating upon its omect the 
minor charges of a had temper and a bad digestion, oflen the 
following at least novel illustration of Laud’s wicirodnoss of 
heart: — 

Strafford's correspondent, the Rev. Georgs Garrard, writes tints on the 
srdJuhc, 1634; “ No morcy showed to Fryone; he Btixnl ia the 
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and lost Ms first esifia a pRIory in the Pftln<M nfc Wcstuiinstor In full term, 
hi* other in Cbeapnde, where, while hti slou<i, lus volumes were burnt, 
uwler his nose, wliioh hsd almost auffboated liim." 

The picture is revolting enough, and little calculated to raise a 
smile. Oea ns much be said for Mr. Bibsot’s comment P — “ The 
eujfocatiom vrhs ao part of the sentonce ; but Laud's malice and 
cruelty wep boundless.*’ For lie it irom us to cavil at an indig- 
nation which, like that of Mr. IViSbct, is always l\oue.st and 
ofbsu too widUfounded *, but invective has its limits ♦•v*'n in 
oriKto^, And the form of cxpressivin which lie fjuoton with approval 
from Oliver 8t;' John's spouch amiinst 8tni(lor(l is one whicli upon 
the whole is ua&uited for thu hubitusl use of historical writcj-s. 


CARPENTER’S MESMKlllSM AMD srilllTlJA USM * 

I N the lectures now repuhliMliod with arlditinual Tiotvs ami 
illustiations Dr. Oarpentcr iias given a very sidRoimt ex- 
position of the latest I'pidemie ilelubion iVnni the point of vjimv 
of sober common sense. Not only to Spirit iml ibis, but to ih.: 
pretty largo number of people who aro indiued in a vague way to 
think that the SpiritualisU have not lind fair play, this may .s-om 
a question-begging term ; and in one souse it is. l<or if a man lias 
once grasped the facts that Ihero are such thin;iH ns (‘pidiMnic 
delusions, that it is hardly possible Lo naino any ngu or country 
which has been freo from them, and th.it, under n great \:iriety 
of forme, they have always presrented the '-anio h^aiiimr ehar.icleis, 
ho will be provided with tlio most enoctual safeguarti, not meioly 
against the cult of rapping gJn^bls, but agnin L ulmtever new 
n^onator lit'golton by imposture upon morbid imaginjitioii may 
hereafter rise up to fill its place. Kpidemic dclu-ious have ex- 
isted; we cannot bo .surprised nt their present t'xisience; and 
when we find among certain persons here and now a state of 
belief which has all the hi.storical marks of an epidemic <lelm.i(»ii, 

' we ere perfectly justified in presuming that the similar efieds are 
due to no other than similar cau.'i's. It may bo dillienlt to oxpre-s 
with accuracy the logical value of apresumption of ibis Kind; butits 
cftcct is in practice irresistible lo th()S<‘ svlio are not deaf to tlie 
lessons of history and the analogies of Imnnu nature. StiiritualHls 
appeal, for oxainplo, to a great mass of allegations purporting to lie 
positive uncon Iradicb'd evidence. The so-called • vidcnco is le- 
jected by the unconscioUM logic of common sense, whidi, lume^er, 
does not always lind it easy, without speeinl training, to jublify its 
repugnance. Hot coinmou sense fortilied by liistory tells us that 
one of the constant marks of an qndemic ddi.- »on is the rapid 
production of an immense quantity of nppareni i-suLmco in a form 
and under circumatatieos tlial make voa! .senitiny im possible. Tin- 
valgarest false prophet was never at a loss fur Higihsund wonder-, 
and the example of Mahomet sbo^N s how much harder it i.s to <lis- 
claim than to roniumnd theso \ourliers of the prophetic mission. 
PomilusiniU decipict (lajpUnn and the incniiing ol tho pio\erh i.s 
fully brought out only wluai w'O taKo I ho verb in a middle rather 
than a passive senao. Deliberato imposition may f«>ster ilio mush- 
room growth of the Jiost of witnc.«se.sahvays re,ady to sjiring up on 
these occasions; but tho growlJi itcielf i,*! beiond tlui compas.^ of 
art. iSo ill tho physical order lliHsuhllu conlagiori.s of tlui zymotie 
diseases mock the tdumsy skill of tlni I'oisouer. Wlioso perceiic.n 
these things may also perceive that tho din'ct appiuation of 
reasoning is not the moHt uppropriute remedy for mis- 
chiefs of this kind. You ciinnot argue si j)aticut out of ]»ys1oric.'«. 
To tiike the standing instance, it certain, ns Mi\ ].eclvv 
has excellently shown, tJint Lngli.'-limen were not reasoned 
out of the btdief in witchcraft. Their deliviTsince did not como 
by a Bcienlitic process working iu the imder&taiiding, like the 
imread of < bilileo's or JSewUm’s doctrine, s ; it was the removal irf ;t 
oweftstMl habit of mind. In every such east', ilieroforc, the t.a^K 
for that part of mankind which Keens its sound rea.MOii i.s not io 
fight the hydra-hoade<l delusion in ttetail, but to stiiko at the loots 
of its life by cultiiating sound ihinKiug. Medicine i.s of little 
avail ; it is in an improved regimen that help must be looked for. 

Dr, Carpenter is fully aware of this, and tho propliy lactic 
regimen ho prescribes is an early tmining iu the principlci of .scien- 
' tine method; not merely, be it observed, in familiarity witli .some 
apectal branch of science. We should bo inclined* to add tho 
critical study — not iieces.s<nily a niinule study — of liiunan losti- 
mohy in some of the many broad liidd.s sjiread forth by law ami 
hiitory. It has lately been soon Ihat a man of great scientific 
eaiinence may fall into almost incredible puerilities simply because 
he oannot or will not loalizo the truism .attributed to Paley by a 
legendary undergraduate, “ that it is not coiitraiy to experience 
that witnoas may be false.'* But it is perhaps iuipus-Hible to 
assign any certain antidoltj to mental any moro than to 
plhyMcal infectious. The oxpenence of English judges in 
4|fyaatigating facts did uot save ilunii from being carried 
\ away- like other folk by the witch mania. IIiKs Htanding and pre- 
\efiniM»nt example^ shows, as ])r. Farpt’ater justly points out, 
that wen the majority of seiiHible people may catch tho current 
ddh^D and be'depnved of their emumon sense for a time. 
Whether we consider the ainoimt of evidence, its bearing on the 
intemtof the witnesses themselves, er the number .and sort of 
pocqde who believed it, tho case for witchoraftie infinitely stronger 
than foar Spirituaiiamk not the reader think, however, that we 
ofier this fii^iliar oousiderotion as an argument to be used by 
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way of rt^luotio ad nhaurduvi ngainat Spiritualists. Retsons who^. 
have I'eacbcd a certain point iu sclt-deception we even more proof,^ 
if possible, against a rr<ludto ml aUmrdim than against any other 
form of dialectic, as they have c.'iat off all senao of abauTOity. ^ A 
thoroughgoing Spiritualist would find no difficulty in maintaining 
that there is a largo eloniont of truth in all the ancient and^ modern, 
tales of sorcery, and that tho unhappy creatures who in these 
kiugfloDw wpfri roiivictod and oxocuted by scores on their own 
conlb.vions were misundorstood mediums. 

If Dr. CavpenfiM’tJ treatment of thesie lUibjt’Cls has n fault, it is 
that he gives himself too much trouble to expose the feats of 
magih li/tTH, claiivovnnts, and mediums in detail, It scema lo us 
tlijit adherems of common sense are no more bound to give their 
own ufcuiiiit of all lliewo pcrformnTice.i than they are bound 
to e\]>liiin all tho tricks oi a conjur«U‘. Some of the things 
ctul^(, 'fitly doiu* l-v Todiiiu jugglers with hardly any visible 
nj‘j..';ivitii.s ri-main to ihi.-i jljiy unoxpl.iitied, to say nothing of the 
modern iiuciiiions of M. lloudiii or Messrs. Maskolyne and 
(‘ookc. Yet nohodv (SpiritiuilihU always excepted) thinks in 
these of callijig in Hiipernatiiral causes or unknown natural 
agoncies. I’rom tlie jxiint of view of scientific physiology, which 
of c()ui-»‘ i.-; Dr. (’arpenters own point of view, tho study of tho 
.abnornml im'i-^ou.'a ;in<l menial states which ai‘e the groundwork of 
delusions h highly interesting and iiish-uctive ; and it seems 
pretty eh'.xr tJint a great di'al may yet be learnt iu this 
dircciioii. Scientific explanation of details, so far as yet attained, 
is weicnnio to cinnmou sense, ami the pos9fs.'?iuii of it is an addi- 
tional security ; but it would bo a mistake to suppose that tho 
judgment of common sense depend.s upon it. TJio scientific view of 
tho whole mailer, nii lliy other hand, isslinply the view of common 
seuMO made moro precibe. A (*la.«.s of oxtraordiniiry pbonomena, tho 
strcngtli of who.so manifestations v.ariea dirf'Ctly as the predisposi- 
tion of tJjc obs.n-\or to accojd them, and is liable to be indefiniLoly 
reduced by the presence of ficcpticul inrpiircrs, may’ at once lie set 
down us belonging to the subjective and not the objective order 
of events. Spiritualists say the phononn'n.i are of a Kind which 
can only bo the product of human intcdligi'nce or something like it; 
and thtjy are quite right ; only common f-ense goes a stop further 
and says they arc notliing 1ml the product — ]»urlly designed, puvtly 
nude.sigued— of the intelligence of the living huniim lieings who 
lake part in the proceodiiiys, Tbephenoniena of li ypno1i.sni,orwhali.s 
Boniet lines jiU^urdly called clectro-luologv, .'^how the Mart ling otlecUs 
of aililiriully induced pivdispcsilioii which may be oht.ained by 
appropriate means, lint di'hision from c.v|iect}incy may also occur 
spoil la ueouMv and in the waking stale. Dr. (.’ai pouter gives tho 
lollowmg curious e\um))Ui:<— 

A huly, vvIk'so mind luiil n gooil 0 (\u)iif.l on the }'iib)<‘''t of 
• iiinKnia-t'uinl.iins, WJH vv;»J^in- Jium IN ruvu lo I ul mouth, and thought 
hlu' s.MW in the oMil a m'vvl\-i ui i< d huiiii uii, wirh Iho uiseriplioii, ‘‘ Jl‘ any 
mar. tlujht, 1 . 1 )iim ciumj j/ithor :im< 1 dniiK.” Some lime .'iltn unnis, on 
UK ntinum^ Ihe la( t with pit mr t') the (laiicJilfi’s of .1 geutU lu.m wIkuii 
sht' siip|i(isi‘<t fi) have ticfiii] it, Mu' u iH c.i'catly snrpn'.'JCtl lo ham from 
th(‘m (Imt no biieli driuK io' -titimlani oMsted ; and on siibhcquentlv re[iuir- 
im; to tlie spot, bhe louud jitti|uM|', hut a few blmics, wbith ooiiMituted tho 
fouiidalitui on which iiei t s.)>i'ctaiit imagiu.irion hud built au ideal buper- 
btiietuie. 

AS'hat ffirco, then, may not the imagination nequiro by a process of 
unconscious sidf-tleccplion wlu a expcclation j.s dclibcriUely ciilti- 
vati'd h Dr. Carjicutor wcdl says : — 

Seeptieid eiKpuo'rs, like my.*ill“, are n^.itinuiilly told; — “ You uiiiwl not 
forui \oiii negative eoiiehisioiis ijoiii ono oi two I'ailures; but you nuist 
].iTse\ ire in }i)ur i-iir|uiik'^ until \i.u jio^itive results.’’ This i.s just 
like .loll ri We-^ley’s acivu-e to a young protulier, who wits lanienting Ids 
want of “fiiith,” and asking Iih mlviee as to eontinLiing in the nnnisiry; — 
“I'le.uh faith til/ you hove it, and Hu m you w'lll pleach it icfause you 
li.ive it.” Spiiitii.'iii'lie di.-riplrs jut hiilJcn lo sit hour after hour, and iay 
•illi'i* d;iy', until they pn.iv mio the stjiie of mind in whie.li they ean Le 
hrou'fiit to believe any tiling tiicv liave been led to expect ; and thenceforth 
lliev lail nt seientilie heeptu - foi not abnegating I heir intellectual dlserinii- 
ludiou by Rubmilling thcmM'lvt'a to a proce.vs which dethrones their higher 
]'owers Iroui their noriiiul siijuemaey, and leaves their imaginations free 
lie ope. 

Tlic special topic most fully dealt with in tho book is that of 
chtinopiuicv, Tlio siiccc.vsfs of bovcwl celebrated performers up to 
a cortaiu point, and thoir 1‘uiluros under really etiicient tests, aro 
jsot forth in a very clear and inslructivo uianuer. They traded 
partly on happy gni f^Res and iho dexterous use of information — 
which last can be made lo go a wonderfully long way — but chiefly 
on tlni little known phynical fuel that to blindibld a person deter- 
mined to see is in truth very far from an easy basiiiess. When 
experf.s insisted on malring the blindfolding complete, tho clttir^ 
ropuiwe was found lo come to an end. I'hia is a typo of what 
happens in tho case of ull such protensions; the shapes of delusion 
nnd imposture are intinito even to bcwilderiuout, the main lines 
are the same even to weariness. 

J)r. Carpenter’s book wiil probably convert no Spiritualist to 
common sense ; that achievement may well pass the wit of man. 
It may, however, save some readers from regm'diug gross impos- 
ture with feelings of amiublo curiosity, or giving the countenance 
of wdiat is called, we believe, ** candid inquiry ” to im idle and 
mischievous folly. 

CARRELS BORDER MEMORIES.* 

rillllS book is a sort of family history of the BiddeUa aad 
X Garros, with subsidiary notices of the Elliots, Sootta, and 

• Harder Memories ; or. S^sfe^ee ef Prominent Men and H^ehofthe 
Borden* By the late Walter RtddeR Cairo, Esq. Edit^ by Jamas Tait 
London : ' 6inipkin, Marshall, & Co> 
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other families with yphom they wore contieoted, the whole 
eked out with biogi’aphicftl notices and v^ould-he witty anecdotes 
oonceminff sundry local heroes whoso Ihine for tho most mrt has 
never readied hevond tho counties where they are still honio in 
mind. Tho inatorials were collected by tho Into Mr. liiddoll 
CojTe of Oavors Carre, who was somethiiift or an autiqimr}^ and 
for whom all tho scraps of information which he could uny where 
glonn bearing upon his own family history i>r that of any of his 
kindred had a spei-ial interest. 'I'lio nartioulars which ho thus 
collected formed tho dcli;,djt of hia nei;^dil)ours us nvoII as his own, 
and Mr. Kicldoll Oavro guiuod a local reputation for liis lectures 
- on tho worthier of rc:il or fancied repiitatioii who Inul llouriahed 
V in tho southern count ies of his sialivo laud. Out of tlieso lectures 
tho volume which we have now in Ijaiul h.'is grown. Uiifortu* 
nntely it has not been put to'; other hy .Mr. Oarro himself, 
as ho literally eauglit liis death of cold while gfdng to 
deliver one of these, Idglily popular hictures, niul died leaving 
his miiULi scripts for olln-r h.inds to prepare lor tho pve^s. The 
Iasi* of tH.liliiig them Ii,.o heeii luidertaken b}^ a Mr. Tait, w'bo, we 
take it, is, or has been, editor of tho Kt-lso C/n oniric. The oditir 
disclaims any serious inti rfiavnee with tho text, anti, with the ex- 
ception of eoiuo eoiidoii-i'.iion bycuLling oil* ne.odlefjs repetitions, 
professes to have glu-ii ile.* papers to tl»e w'orld very much as the 
compiler loft them. This, no doubt, .showed au admirable eelf- 
contrt)! on his purl, and u juni^eworlliy feeling of respect for tho 
departed author. Hut we eunuot helpthiuling that it would have 
been quite as well for Mr. tijuTosliteiwry reputation if his editor had 
made soua'attein])tto hn'.di up sonu^ oi‘ tlu‘ mo&t inM>lved henttuices, 
so as to lualvc them at least iutel] iodide. As it i.*., the reader is 
jnore firmly i-onvinced v\ith e.udi siieeeediiig page that, though Mr. 
(bine had certainly a {jreat deal to siv, lie di<l nut iu the least 
know Ilow to say it. A jiar.igr.iph jeleu-ing to J\ I r.^ .Somerville, 
fur iivslaiice, might h-ad unv one to su\ipo.>e that she hail shared 
BiMuowli'ii 1 lie nature uf (lerberus, who was ‘M.hrce gentlemen at 
once” : — 

1 >r. SuuuMville wns otli nvise well rnnin rted, and lie Inul the honour of 
Uav.?!;.; (nr hl.s d.iU'.,ii(‘’i-in-!a\v Mis. Maiy Sv'UummIK', <mtj of th.* iiiosi })ro- 
louiuliy (^'lentilii. ti'lu' . ol tin- i)K-'i*nl jue. Shr w.i. , )•< .uhs, the ne‘< v of 
Mis. SonuTViUe, heni-n*, u-lio c i ni.'iiiud Adminil Sir K.'urf.'ix, 

I he t..rliei' nt tie* tali'lited ;iMllioi‘e>.s of (lie “ Meehrmisin of ill'* Ueaicu^',’’ 
inid otle r aoikvi fd gn .it tume, lor which hlio received uur.iy wcU-Ue.sei vet! 
nekuow Icdgiucut.s. 

h’liirt is a worse conl’iipion eyi'n tljfm that which existed in tho 
mind of Haplaco xvlieii lie assured Mrs. Soineiwillo h'^iself that sho 
and Min. (iri'g WTJf ilie unly‘t,wa* j'eople avIio uudeistood liim. 
Still mure perple.xiivj- i'l (he necuunt gi\eu of tho {second ni.iiTingo 
of that Ihicliess ol Ihuelengli who wjis also Duche.ss ot Mon- 
mouth : — 

'riic 'i{iii:i,' I'.ciieioKsly find h clin'.'.ly i'.nvc Ihc lliieliiNs /i jdft of .’ill (lu 
pcisin,:il and lefd c^t .tcs ol the Diike, wliieli Ii.'ol lu en iorleited ; .*m<l 
nft( r a lime — >ay in aln iil I luce u'MJ---hlic niaiind Lord (.’oi i.walli 
jnin '>tor of the great .Mai (piM ol iiin»m.slvibl'.' f.irne, liiil tlie unn le’c w.ui 
ill. nolved in nhouL ten )eai.s liy the deatli of ilie noble Loid, to wliein she 
h.id tliri e cliildreri, one of tvlioui — /«'/// b'^ihelli Sfott, vuceeeded to llu) 
.Miiio>e 111' r fail V brolli r hiiMug died, — ineJudiug the Ihulieiy 
.iiid Pal roiniee, ot tlie (ilitireli, .tihI, under the jurisdiction act of 17.(7, shu 
T.eoo^ (br ln-r rights, ni^'leufl liowevr of q.ivxi/. l»'Mng lict iuU elaiui. 
Slie, died veiy .soon alter llu* arrangeuieiil was iiiade. 

Not a lilllo .amu&itig ib it to note tli.at, while tho render is 
expected at once to ealch the drift uf .sueh hard Foiiionce.s, it js 
tiilveu for granted that lio will not uuder.'stuud such an expivSbinn 
as a “ Foul Kaid,” whieli id tiMUslated for hia benclit into a “ dia- 
gi.veful expedition.” 

However miuutidy Sir. Carve was acquainted with all the ins 
and outs of Idordor rnids and Horder pedigvee.s, it is ch-ar that his 
studies had not heeu pushed far enough to give him au uloiuuntavy 
knowledge of any history, not even of that of his own country, lie 
talks in all seriousness and good faith of one Solvatius, King of 
tho Scots, as an ndvei'Hary of Donald Bane, and prolesses hiiurtolf 
unable to decide whether tho legon<l iihout the mysterious straug<*r 
who rendered good service to this same Solvatius be a true or 
false account of the oiigiu of the Douglas family. Ho is quite as 
ready to believe that tho namo itself originated in the words 
‘^*Sholto Dhu Ul.os,” supposed to be iho Gaelic for ^‘soe that dark 
man/’ oa that it became the surname of tho de.NceudautB of 
\ Theobald the Fleming, from llio lands of DougliLs conferred on 
him by ono of tho sous of Malcolm. After such a display of 
credulous simplicity w’o aro jmt surpriseil to be told hi another 
page that the foimdcv of the Huldell family, who “was a com- 
panion of William the Gouqueror,” is entered tis “Monsienr 
liidel” on tb© roll of Hattie Abbey. Nor is this all. William 
th»i Conqueror himself, doubtlo^^ hom having been the companion 
of a Ridel) tinds a pbwje in this pantheon of Border notables-, 
and tho author, feeing fur a-tield indeed from his Borderland, 
eilphdiis that 

Battel Abbey, which is a memoridl of oiw of tlu* grpiuest achiovements in 
Knglish history, was bnilt on tho exk*ii.sivL‘ uf IJwithliehi, a Iitrlo to 
the north of Ha.ming9, in fulfilment uf a phMy*; gin u by the great Nornuan, 
prior to tho battle which gained fi-r him th»^ crown of Knghmd. William 
hod been named by Kdwnnl the Confea-K)r, the last of the Saxnn line, hia 
fltic6esacr, though Edgar Atheliug was the noxt Icgitimute heir, and Harold 
had UHorpod the throne. 

This talk about usurping the throne brings to mind anotJwr very 
odd statement— to wit, that tho foundation of Monmouth’s sudden 
xise to the summit, of fashion and fortune lay in the &ct that 
‘ << C^ueen HeUTietta, Who was fond of him, brought him to London 
Uk 1662.” Whether this strange sentence spiaDg from, a <^nfusion 
between the wives of Charl^Land of Oharled 11 ., or between 


eitiiei* of thorn and Lady lletiriotte Wentworth, or from a hopeleis 
mixing up of all throe, we are quite at a loss to detortniue. 

Aftbr tho Kers and Riddells, for whoi^^ special ^ridoa* 
tion Border Memories have Iwon compiled, the ElUots and 
Scotia iiicct with a' good sharo of attention. Many of the 
anecdotes of tho KUiots ai*o now well known since the 
pnblicaliun of the monioirs of the Earl of Minto. Still some 
of them ar»3 so good that they very well bear twice telling. 
Not tho least uotowovthy of this remarkably clever family was 
Miss .Feau lilliot, the coiupu.«3cr of that popular Border ballad 
knoua na the “ Flowers of the Forest.’* Shu figured among tho 
lileiiiry ladies of Fdiiihurgh, luid unjoyod the further distinction 
of being tho proud po^se^sur of the last private sedan-chair kept in 
Fdinburgli. The Jillliots woni as re.idy with thoir longues as with 
eltlier ])eu ur awurd, and never sit a loss for a witty repartee©. The 
who look the fiiurte.^}^ title of Lord Minto, when made a 
.ludg(3 of the Court of was hut a younger eon — a fact that 

his elder bruilu‘r the laii d was determined should not bo lost sight 
of; and m hijj brotlier was sitting as a circuit Judge, ho shouldered 
his way into the crowded court, silencing ibo iishera who attempted 
to clear tlio way for Lord .MintoV brotlier by drily remarking. 

“ X:i, n.i, GibbioB luy brother.” But thc' Elliots wt*ro well matched 
in wit .as widi {i,s war lunid their fellow-bordorers. On one occasion 
Lord Minto took with him his friend Lord Karnes to pay a visit to 
old Ariustrorig ofSorhio. host asking who tho ^Haug, black, 
ilour-loolvijig ehiel ’ ho IqM^tdth him was, Lord Minto described 
him esamiui come t-j ha^,,T the Armstrongs”; which 'ivaa met 
witlithe iv.ndv retort, “"TqJ it’s time the Elliots wore riding^." 
Very little beliiml Mio oi nncl Armstrongs in Border rFuds 
and ji{i.>.s wci*(‘ Uie ScottL " :o next engage Mr. Carre's attention, 
i to tells tho old, wdl-worn storLs about “ ILirden’s cow” and 
“niueltlo-uiowed Meg,” bul addf^ to ikem one of his own concerning 
a Certain »^cott who turned (Quaker; — ^ 

Aiiolher of Ihe name of .lolm Soot t of Leith became a Qitnkor, making 
himsi'll* notiu lou ^ l.'V I'irwiii); on Suiubiy, for whicIi lio was fineil very heavily 
on llu- of tin* Ibiihe, uinl iniiii'jUr, with whom bo was very angry, 

(•rotc-iiiig th it In* mi-ht a-> wi ll bn-w on the Sunday ns the w»iiu'»ter m^nt 
t.iK«' money for gidie; up lo a lU'-h nud talking, ,'uid throwmg water lii a 
biiiru’.^ lace. 

In spile of tlii-^ very logieiil defence, wo are not surprised to hear 
that Scott nppi Mlcd in vain to tho Privy Council, 

iScottfl, Elliots, and Carres being disposed of, the remaining 
Burder notables are massed together according to the counties 
which may lay claim to them. At lirst sight it would seem 08 if 
a \ast piT u'irtion of colehriitcd ch.aracters hiui been born in Selltirk 
and Uo.vburgh. But, on looking closer, wo find that tho claim Uy 
celebrity is lucjod on tlio eloiulerest po.csiblo foundation ; and we 
read fur Uio lii>t linm Iho n.aiucs and life stories, often striking and 
pathetic, of numb. IN of bards or prophet-s whose tamo has never 
reachdi beyond the boumlarios of the parish which etill wonders 
at 1 hr great lU's^, of their gifis. Tiien again Mr, Can*o devotes many 
pages to Iho liistury of tlui Napiore, wlio cannot with justice W 
claimed ns a Border family, .«inco their connexion with Selkirk- 
shire came uhoiit frum iutonnamago w-ith tho iScota of ThirlestanO. 
Under tho hradiiig “ jMl«<oellaneous Chdehrities,” wo find notices of 
sundry “ parish baldies,” a race unhappily fast bocouiing exUoct 
(}\cn m Soutland. But ^Ir. C.arro luide a never- failing stock of 
“ ctdebritius ” in tho pulpit. kUnwters, whothcr of the EstaUiah- 
mont or of every varying eliado of Dis.Bont, are all dignified by 
him with tlio title of “ Divines.” Many of the anccdotea told of 
these worthies nro aln'Mdy familiar to tho readers of Dean 
Bumsay » “ Ivi-miniBceiiccV’ though, from Mr. Carre’s long-winded 
way of telling them, one can scarcely recognize them as the 
&amo stories. Among these “Divines,” one of the few 
whoso mime is roall^i familiar to us is “Thomas Bostou,” 
whoso “ Crook in the Lot ” and “ Fourfold State ” still keep their 
place as favourite dovulional bixika with a certain class of readers 
on lK)th sides of the liurdor. Boston, who was, wo believe, one of 
the sect known as “ Original Si’cedcrs,” is described bjr Mr, 
Carre as a “ Non-juror.” How littlo ho knew the meaning of 
the word is fihown m tho next scnttiuce, where he manages to mix 
up the Iligh-Church bishop aud the Dissenting hymn-writer;— 

Bishop Ken, tho .^uflior of those bcantiful inoininff and evening by^OS 
so dear tu tho [Moplo of Kn;:cliiiid, and Isaac Watts, the author ot the divine 
Huiigs which, 1 muy buy, arc ilcur to all Cbri^tiarl ]jeople, wero both non* 
jurors. 

Perhaps the best known of all Mr. Can'o’s heroes is Mungo 
Park, who, like Livingsuau*, bis great follower in the field of 
African exploration, Imd studied for the medical profession* and 
indeed for some years jiractised as n doctor. How litue lie 
likud tho life of a <loctor in a small country town he WM 
at no pains to conceal ; for. shortly before starting on his joumaj' 
to Africa, wo find him writing “ that a few inglorious wintein^- >• 
practice at Peebles was a risk ns great, and wc^d -tciliiidllft 
efliKJtually to shorten life, ns tho journey be was about lb undertake*** 
One of tho few names worth rememberiug among the ^ bards ** 
is that of Henry Frauds Lyte, the author of the popular hymn 
“ Abide with me.” Though ho passed tho greater pa^ of his life 
ns a clergyman in a Devonshire living, he was a &ottikh Borderer 
by birth. His aacrod poetry is so simple and, so free from.noT 
sectarian spirit that it has found its wav into thehymir-booksof du 
denomitiations, from the Book of Prmse io^n to Mr. Spnigeonb (hm 
JSpmn;-Bo0k, We cannot see on what noundB Mr. Carre inlmdiiosa 
Lord Oaumbell as a “ Border celebrity^ As he was bom atOiw> 
Fife, the Border can claim no port or lot in his fiiine. Here vr^S mif 
nevertheless, not only the story of his life and of hia death, Wt slab .. 
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the interesting information that hia brain weiglied “ 53J ounces.” 
Why Mr. Carre should consider it very remarkable that it was 
found to be iniv perfectly healthy state ” wo cannot well make out, 
unless indeed he regards as a symptom of approaching imbocility 
the fact of Lord CampbellV admiring tho serit's • of papers 
called the RocretAwm of a Cinmtry Parson^ and not only 
invitlQg the author of them to assist him, but talking him for 
^^ndj^de English parson and oU’eviiig liiin an Ihigliali living, all 
•which is set forth in a previous pfiragru])h. AUliougli Mr. Carres 
book is l>adly put together, and shows a lamentable want of 
historical knowledge, it (iinulays a \iist deal of pains in mlviiig up 
genealogical gossip, and will, wo doubt not, be warmly wclcoimd 
by all and ea(*h of those who can claim kind red with any ■»f the 
** Border Celebrities ” whose names aro handed down to pt» ‘lerity 
in its pages. 

TWO NOVELS.* 

M ME. VILLAUrS work is not Jioticcrihlc ibr depth of passion 
or power pf delineation, but it id gracolul, and shows llmt 
«ho takes pains and does not sliirli the trouble that is included in 
all honest endeavour. Also, unlike many of oar lady no\t*!ists, 
she seldom trips in her gramiuar, though her aiyle is nntaUvaya 
elegant; and she understands iiow to give tlie kieal C(»lour of the 
countries wherein she lays Ikt scenes, Io UdU Italy is not imdowed 
with tho characteristics of Kngland, p d (lermtinv doc.'* mil app.ear 
with tho featuies of yorkshiro and till manmMs '^fthe 

The story of Jn CAonyr Cm Amu/tjulu sligl;t, and we are not 
iktigiied by over-rapidity nf actioii ra- fovorisli emrey of clia- 
raclm** *^710 book, indeed, vvoiild"hia\o been inipimial had a 
little more lire and moveineiit been pul into it; and il would liavo 
decidedly gained b}’ compression. The plot is too weal; to boar ex- 
pansion into two \o1uUji>s ; and tho \arions he'*ilatii)iis and inis- 
•, undcrsttindinga between lidilh and llellium* whitdi are neta“i.sary 
1 to lill up tho spaco become at last muiiotonous, more e.^peeially 
as a little honest straightforward ne.'S might ha\e d »ne away 
with all doubts long before the reader is alhoved ibc liivury of 
assisting at the happiness of the two lovers. And is not “ Mi^^s 
Whitman ” too close a portrait i\)r good work ? Idm exact 
transcription of character is one of the commonest iiiislalu's of tho 
many which are made by inexjicrienced wrilen. I’hey late a 
model, reproduce it with that inartistic lulelily to nniin- 
portant details which destroys both likeness and illusion, and then 
tliiiik that they must bo successful bccausi*, as ll y say, t lies have 
taken HO-aiul-so from the life. When ilieir criiics mainlain tluil 
this so-and-Bo is not Iruo to nature, tliey complain of being found 
fault with unjustly, and fall back (»u the old plea of nn actual and 
living model. Yet this clooe copying (jf unimportant details, 
whereby tho whole portrait bccoiiuis, as it wer<i, out of focus ami 
powpoclive, give.s us something which is no more true to nature 
or fact than would bo the picture of a bird with some of the 
feathers made out in exaggerated proportion and inhaniioniou.s 
precision. The ini):'t shetchy outline, correctly rendored, 
would bo truer and more suggest i\o than this partial pre- 
cision; and w’liat is true of a painted picture is true of a 
written portrait, ft is the old ilillerence between tvv'5 schools — 
tho ono which upholds the direct imitation of parts, meie im- 
iinaginativo copying, wliereby no idea of the whole is coineyed; 
the other aiming at llmt synthetic re-cie.al ion whicli preserves only 
tho leading lines, and suggests all the unim^iorlani details. In 
the portrait of “ Misa Wliitiimn, ’ taken as il evidently is from a 
lady who in her lifetime was one. of the most prominent hguivs in 
EngliBh society at h'lorenco, Mine. Villari has decidedly erred by 
too cloBo fidelity to her model. 

Tho Btory, though, as wo have said, graceful, lin.s nothing in it 
specially original. proud, wnirm-heui-ted, and cold-imumered girl 
marrioe tho ln.sciiiatiiig muu of hm- choice ; w ho, like many Jasciuating 
men of girlish choice, is practically worth very little, and is hy no 
means in fact what her fancy Ims crcati'd him. They are entirely 
imcongenial, too, in nature and pursuits; she i.s tiMiacious, reserved, | 
inUdloctual, and sensitive, while ho is wealc, good-natured, iiicoii- j 
stant, and not Bpecinlly honourable. Tho a.«sociatiun of twoimturea 
so essentially dissimilar, brought togetluu’ by passion 011 the ono 
luuid and blind idealization on the other, is necessarily one of 
florrow and diecomfort. Edith Daunt, tlie girl who marries llertio 
Henderson, this handsome idol of her imugiiiatiou, to find him, w hen 
too late, but a very poor kind of thing m.ide of a very coarse Kind 
of clay, has to pass turough various iiminmoniul (rials of the ordi- 
nary Mod. Her dear old grandfather is taken ill while she i»nway 
on W wedding tour, and she comes back only just in time to .^eu him 
die; her huBtod gets into debt, and in India *‘i'e.«imies his 
/bachelor habits,” passing all his spaiM time in dancing, llirtatioii, 
riding,” “ while she proudly resigned herself to her loneliness, 
V no attempt to keep him by her side, grew daily colder 

Nand more'rlB^?K3f^ P her demeanour, and sought consolation in her 
oJd studies and tbe autici jditien of '!>« .i'O » of motliBrliood.” Wo 
most quote tore the iiulhorii 'Views ou this matter, cimdidly 
expressed) and wisor tliau are the viaw 4 -«f 
■ aubject . 
She WHS wrong, of course* Hail she triwl to adapt licasclf to her sur- 
" nwDdinge, aad been lesia austere with her hu.«}baud, her piitli would have 
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been smoother* After all, he was not to blama Tho idol she now dia* 
covered to be of clay had always been clay ; it was her girliaU inia^natlon 
alone that had raised him uimu au ideal pedestal. A little knowledge of 
tho world would have made her more tlcxible, and taught her tho truo 
philowpliy of making tho best of her late. ... 

She still loved, though she no longer esteemed, her Itusbnndt but, i>fr- 
su.ided of hh indiATcreucc for her, would liave died rather than conferoil, and 
carefully abstained from all inttrforeuci. MitU his liberty of action. It would 
have been better to h.ivc roundly taken him to task than to have entrenched 
hunsclf behind this icy banier. 

H router trials aro in storo for this too statuesque and Minerva- 
Hko wife, llor baby dies soon after it is born, and^ iior husband 
(lirls outmgeuusly with a Mrs. Trevelyan, an artful little j ado who 1 
i.s the bad genius of tlio stoiy, und poor Edith’s iincom}iromis)Dg/‘ 
eiiuiiiy all tliroiigli. h'inally, ho dies in tho tirsl half of tho lirat 
volumn, after two years of niarriage; and Edith, Avho had boon his 
ice-cold wife, now, as his widow, with true fominino inconsis- 
tency, devotes herself to woods and weeping as passionately 
i us it her uiisoi'ublo marriago had bemi one of perfect happiness. 

, After falling into a very morbid .state of mind, she is in* 

! diiced to go to Florence for a season, which, we must confess, 

! doe.^ not argue much common sen.‘^e on her part, find almost excuse.s 
j Dertles uauglitlnesH. She finds out by some letters that her grand- 
I father, wlio liad broiiglit lior up, liad married a.s his second wife 
! an Italian woman td' bnv birth, who, it ri'oin.*?, had run away 
from him, taking his child with lier. Tho little girl was very 
Iwvely, according to a picture drawn by her hither; and Edith 
fulls ill lovo w'ilh the face, and oxprc.s.scs Iut intention of going to 
Italy to iind out whether she is dead or alive. Her friend very 
smi'iibly reminds her that, “if aU\e, this sweet little thing is by 
this lime a woman over forty”; but, ns llio story is to be laid in 
foreign paits, ono peg m:iy servo as well as another ; and Edith 
I goe to Florence to look for this ancient aunt to whoso wliere- 
I ab.uits hlio has not Ibe blight''at clue, and wlio, if living, may or 
j may not prove to be a dc-iiMblf connexion. Meanwhile sbo falls 
I in with “ Miss Whitman " and Dhilip Dciliune ; and between lovo 
• and fiiendbliip, fear and joalonsy, art and liUiraturo, and her old 
j enemy Mrs. ’I'revelyan to keep all iillaim‘, pa-^ses Imr time by 
I no means in a stagunnt condition of mind, if sometimes less tlian 
Inippily. At last 1 ho right moment conies; tho missing aunt is 
di.scovered, and the cro'»k(*d tilings are then made straight and the 
roiigli OUCH sinoolb. She begins life again os the wile of J^hilip 
Delliunc—ii husbaud warranted nut to flirt, and wlio abliors debt 
and disorder ns much as she herself does ; and to this husband 
will be added an aunt whom she loved with propladic fervour 
when only a friend, and whose companionship will be one of tho 
joys of her fuiuvo life. 

It i.s a pretty little story, purely conceived and nicely written ; 
and, save in the (lelino.ition of (lie Trevelyans, oilers no point for 
gra\o reproach, kbit in bulb these ch.iniclers llm author has 
ButJ’ered herself to he ill-natured, and thus to be less tho artist than 
the partisan. ISeseral little touches in Mrs. Trevelyan's clinmcler, 
sucli MS “ her pointed scrawl ’’ and Llie like, show an animus that 
is fatal to a story from the point of \iew of I'oal art, and Major 
Trevelyan uses liinguage which come.s harshly iiom the pen of a 
Woman. 

If la (hanfje Vncharujvd is nt least tnio in its local colour, 
what sliall we .^ay of Emjt nie 5 ? It has long been a standing re- 
proach against French authors that they do not take the trouble 
to learn the mo.st ordinary facts concerning those Englirth people 
of whom they mako their heroes and lieroines. When they iJt.*- 
acribe their English noblemen us going in for a round of U hoxc. 
will I a cabman, or belling their wives at Smithtiold, wo are not 
dispo.’^ed to consider their work as allowing much study or accurate 
ethnological knowlwilgc. The author of Plmj 6 nie. has not done a 
hair sbroadth better ; and the story, ns nn exposition of French life, 
i.s as absolutely silly and impossible as are those tales by French- 
men who mako two Eiigliolnnen meet iuu desert and refuse to Bpeok 
because they have not been introduced, or who credit the wholo 
nation witii chnmcleristics worthy only of so many uaconhiied 
lunatics. Tbestor^ of forth howtwo youiigand beautiful 
French girls aro living in a small country towm with their widow^ed 
mother ; and how there come to see them— staying in tho house 
with them, all the sviue as if they had been nuEuglish family with 
a father and brothers to give them countenance — lirst a hand- 
some young fJerman, who turns out to be the son of Mme. de 
Gueymw'd’s old friend, and then that cousiu Gaston for whom 
Madame has destined berolder daughter Eugi'inio. This strikes the tii'st 
false note in this curious little volume of discords. The second 
comes liy jMme. de Gueymard allowing her daughters to entertain 
this young German alone ; to sit with him in the garden^ to toke 
walks with him, have lessons in Gorman from him, and, in short, 
to go through tbe whole life of Ameiican ' girls, rather^ than 
even of English ones, in a manner impossible to a French 
motlicr of almost any grade. When tho cousin Gaston comes, 
who is to be, Madame hopes, her daughter's husband, she 
abandons even tlie semblance of chapttrouage to him and says, 
“ Now I shall be let oif a great deal of chaperone («t'cr) duty, 
one of the greatest trials, and, 1 think, mistakes of French 
society ; but this, as it is the law of tho land (society P), we 
cannot vory' well go against iU But with Gaston witli y^ou, of 
course it will be nil ridit ” tins meiining that the two girls aw 
to with this cousin *hnd the young German on a yjsit to a 
friend's house, wheW they are to stay for a day or tWt). Now 
such a speech and such a course of Mtion as this is iust as true to 
life in France aa the selling of wiyes at Smithheld aud taUi&g a 
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friendly torn at U to^ith cahinen is to life In En^y d ; ea true 
as the kind of love which Max zaaiiee and Eujjonie ailowsi aa 
Gaston's generosity in sending her to her lover fdone, in the evening 
In the garden, and as the secret marriage of the young people in a 
dtiureh hy a priest. We do not expect our novelists to be very 
profound in any brancli of science, e^porimenUd or historic; 
out wo really think the author of has gone Ixiyond 

the limits of allowable ignorance— wide as those limits are — 
when she makes a French priest marrj' two young pooplo 
who wander into his church, with no more inquiry, misgiving, 
or redtapeism than if he had been the famous bla»;kamith 
X'over the border (in Franco of all countries, where marriage is 
'hedged round with tho most carefully coa-s true ted barriers, and a 
sccrtit union of the kind described is Hiinply impossible), and puts 
into a French mother's mouth the formal abdication of hor 
chapel’omige over her daughter, in favour of au unmarried male 
cousin and a young soldier guest. Jkwond all tills, the book is 
sentimental, scrappy, goody, and decidedly a fill Uug oil' from the 
authors first essay, 3 //jw Molly j which itself was by no means up 
to tlio highest standard. 


THE INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY.* 


A GEOGRAPIIIO-VL caprice of nature, .‘^o to sjieak, has nfTected 
tho rektion-s between those Ilnlisli Xorlli Amoriciin lerri- 
tories, now styled the Dojuinion ofCauiida, which were u/iitcd ten 
years ago in a provincial Confederation.' Lpper aud fiCiwerCtiuada, 
prcqicrly li^uiring that name, occujiy tlio interior region along tJie 
banks of the St. I/iwivuco and the shores of tlui gteaL Lakes. That 
riv(*r, which k the outlet of their wnters to llio .\llaMtic, should 
likewise be the clianuel of their inarilimc tiallie, and is thus avail- 
able for coiunitircu during part of the year. Itut its lower course 
and estuary below the port of (Aueboc, turning fioin an ‘jaaterly to 
a northerly direction, are locked up in winter by the ice barriers of 
a severe climate, or rather by the clrift of ico from Iho Arctic wms. 
They are separated from the Atlantic shores williin milder lati- 
tude.i by an oblong block of the mainland, comprising New llrima- 
wick, with an adjacent strip of Lovviir Oanadu on the right bank of 
the yt. Lawrence, and with a portion of the 8iate of Maine, to the 
fioiithwiird, belonging to tlio New Englam’ group in tho United 
yiates. I’he peninsula of Nova Sc(»tia is nttaclied to the north- 
western extremity of New Jlniiiswiek at its very corner, hanging 
far out in Llio Atlantic, with tho* large islands (d* Newroundliiiul 
aud l*rince Edward Island l}ing outside of it, and partly enclosing 
tho Gulf of St. Lawrence. This distribution liioir lands, 
between the extensive navig’ublo waters of the continental interior 
on the one hand and the open sea on the other, makes Now 
Brunswick ami Nova Scotia the iieedliil doorway to thuiada in 
the winter Hcuson, Their e.vcidlt-nt harbours, espoci.tUy that of 
St, John in the Bay <if Fundy, on the Souih-eiu^t coast of Nhiw Bruns- 
wick, and that of Ifulifax, on the Atl iutic coa.st of Nova Scotia, 
are convenieutly placed for tho iiitere\nirce to bo kcjpt up with 
Europe by tho inkuid CkiJjuliiiii provinces in winter. Tim harbour 
of Forthind, in Maine, alone pivsent.s in soino de nee the facilities 
of accommodation wliicli onahlo it to ci»in)»eti' with Halifax for 
the exienml Irallic of tho Bominioii, As I’ortlaud j^long.s to the 
United Stales, tiiero are blnnig niolive.s of political JJpodieiicy for 
flocuring tho prefoivnce to Jlalilax, wliicli is not only our own 
port, but the nearest Tniijd.itlmitic port to Great llritain. 

These circmn.stancea give a more than local or toflinical interest 
to Mr. Siindford Fleming a account of u liiglily crerlitablo work of 
railway construoiion w'hich he completed last Midsaimiier, fur- 
nishing Lower Canada with means ol acce.'^s, through tho northern 
parts of New Brunswick, to the Nova Scotian Atlantic coiusl. It 
IS remarkable, indeed, that, so long as forty-five years ago, soon 
after tho opening of the lirst railway iu England, a project was 
discussed of making a railvVuy from (iiud»ec to St. Andrews, iu Now 
Brunswick, at the mouth of the Bay of Fundy. Tins would have 
left out Nova Scotia oiitiiely, but vwnild have supplied tho Mhortest 
possible route from Quebec to tlio ocean-shore. The hcIiouuj was pro- 
pounded by Mr. Henry Faivbairn iu the United tSirvicc Jvnnial of 
1832. It seems, about 1836,10 luivo obtnineJ ouergetic support 
^in tho Colonies, with some encouragement from tlio Wliig^IinwLry 
io Downing Street. But it was suddenly checked by perernpttjry 
orders from that quarter, upon a repri'seiitation from the United 
States’ (lovernmont that the country lying between tlie fSt. Law- 
rence and tho Bay of Fundy was part of ilieir Htiilc of Maine. 
The British Goveniuicnt, having theii to deal with the Freuch- 
Canadiau rebellion, did not venture to oppo.so a decided negative 
to this claim of a foreign sovereignty. A low years later, in the 
feeble negotiations conducted by Lord Ashburton in 1842, sur- 
rendering a large portiou of New Brunswick, our American 
colonies were edectually deprived of their most direct indenendeut 
access to the sen. A brief sketch of the hiatoiy of this boundary 
question is introduced by ^Ir. Fleming into hw narrative of the 
hindrances and disappointments of early intercolonial railway 
schfitnes. The dispute was fii'st raiiM^d upon the application, to an 
actual topogntphioal survey, of certain clauses in the Latin text of 
letters patent granted by King James I. to tho Earl of Stirling as 

• Ttie Inttrcolouial: OH UitUoricol SLich the Jnetpiwnf Locatioa^ 
Cnf^^ion o/ttle Line nf liailiBoy uhitiny the luUtnd 
JUttritittu of th$ Vamttdnn., With MaiVi and humsrouji liliistra- 

tiens.^ By Sandford Ftcming, O.B.,Enffintter-iii^(jhk!f of the I^ewlhaAdlaml 
Inlerooletdalf and CamuUan VndOe BoUways. Momrsol Dawson 
Lottdbni Bampson bow & (kx v 


founder of Nova Scotia. There was a doubt concoroing tho rive^ 

I St. Croix, from the most wes^rly source of which theboondary- 
line was to run duo north until it should strike upon tho nearest 
stream flowing into tho St. Ijawreuce, or great nver of Oana^.” 
But there was a further ground of dilficulty in applying the roecu- 
lative provisions of the treaty concluded with the United States 
in 1783, by which the aforeisaid due norlli line was ure- 
sumed to run “along the liighlanda which divide those rivers that 
empty themsclvi.^ into the St, Lawrence from those which fall 
into the Atlantic Ocean.’’ There \a, iu fact, no such ran^ 
of hignlands directly to tho mu ihward of the St UJroix ; but to the - 
north-west, aa ia explained by Mr. FJeniiiig with the aid of a 
siiecial map, may\ bo found the triio watershed in question, parting 
the 8ourco.s of the Uhaudioro, in JA)\vcr Canada, from those of tho 
Kennebec aud Penobscot, wJiich belong to Maine. Tho highlands 
of New Brunswick to be reiicUod by a due north lino from the 
St. Croix are those which separate the Cuiiadiau Kiyiero du Loup 
aud Metis, aud the streams iiilling into tho Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
from the tributaries of the St. John, which last* mentioned river 
descends to the Bay of Fundy. It was established, by tho arbi- 
tration of the King of the Netherlands 183*, that the treaty of 
1783, in speaking of rivers whiidi fall into tlio oooan, did not 
mean any of tlio'^e which full into a gulf or bay of that ocean. 
Tho United Stales, or 31 iiim^, should possess Iho rivors only flowing 
direct into the Atlaatic. , Unfortunately, however, this principle 
was lo.st.siglit of in Lord Ashburton’s concessions of 1842, which 
gave up the .soutkern ftllluenls of the upper St. John river, with 
an oxtcivsivo tract of conn ly in the heart of Now Brunswick. It 
was not the whole ol which had been wrongfully claimed 
and invaded; but it was the only district through which, as ap- 
peared from later surveys, a riiilwaj could well bo made crowing the 
interior of that rii<;gecl land from the SU Lawrence estuary to tlxc 
Biy of I'kiiidv. The conseqjjence of thw tori**^^ial .kaSj sijocc 
political and military considerations demanded uSvi^tercdlonial lino- 
passing all Iho way over Briti.'th ground, has Violmthe adoption of a 
circuitous route along the norlli-oasi coast, roitnd tho Bay Ohaleur, 
and by Mimmiidii on the Gulf id‘ 81 . Luwrcnco. But it may bo 
hopoil that tho result will nllord some compensation at least to 
New Brunswick in the comiuerciul advuutiiges it should bestow on 
‘ tho ports of that coast, *■ 

The intercoloni'd link of railway communication was ilie subject 
of an express stipuhitiou in the Act of 1867 uniting tho provinces 
in one Dominion. It had be.en preceded, wo should observe, by 
the c'Dhtr action of railways in each of tho three provinces, taking 
a parallel iituih-uastcrly direction towards tho coasts of the Bay 
Uhahur aud Gulf of St. Lawrence. Tho Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada, joining Sarnia on Lake Huron with Toronto, Montreal, 
and C^^uebcc,'* had been carried on from (^leboc along tho right bank 
of tho Si. J.(avvreijre estuary to the Uivicro du Loup. In New 
Biuiiswick, w hilo ITudericten, tho t»ilicial capital, had boon Con- 
nected with tho port of St. John, a Duo had also been made fromSt, 
JolmioMonckton, upon the north inlet al the hiMdofthoBiy of Fundy. 
and llieneo lo Sliediac, on tho eiist eoa^t, oppo-ite Prince Kdwtu'd 
Jsljind. Ill Nova Scotia there was a sliorl lino aJa^ady opened 
from Halifax to Trurn, which Inst-meutioiicd place is situated, 
liko Moncklun, at the upper ond of tlu; Bay of Fundy, in a corro- 
spouding branch or inlet to tho eastward. To join these three 
provincial railways in one sybiem has beou tho work of tho last ton 
year.H. Mr. h'leming was first called upon to adviso tho Dominion 
Goverumeut regarding the elioico of a iniu to cross Now Brunswick 
and meet the Giami Trunk Uailway of Canada. This question, 
involving many local and private inieresUs, wad keenly disputed iu 
tho press and Legislative Assembly of New Brunswick. Some 
parties wanted the railway to go up the St. John river above 
Gnuul Falls, which was certainly tho most direct course to strike 
the (jnnadiaii shore of the St. Lawrence at Riviere du Loup. Tho 
objection to thi.s line being made the regular nican.sof communication 
between tho provinces of the British iiominion was plain enough, os 
it ekirted tho United States’ new frontier under the “capitulation” 
of 1842. But it will nevortlieleas be found a requisite convonionce, 
like tho railways between Maine and tho St. John, for the pur- 

i poses of commercial trallic, though Ciuiadian Dominion patriotisui 
IS unwilling to admit that tho best luaiket for, tho St. J jhn dis- 
trict 1 ie.s in tho United States. A middle line, to run across from 
Politcodiac, midway between St.John and the Eastern seacoost, 
was favoured by so>no of tho aiithurities ; but it would have 
traversed a diflicult mountainous country, with littlo promise of 
intermediate tiaflic. Wo cannot thorofore doubt, from tho clearly 
aud fairly sUted arguments on each side in this volume, that the 
linal adoption of tho Bay Chalour or East Coast route was fully 
justified. It is tho one which whs rucommended iu 1848 by 
Major Robinson, R.E., also by tho Uoimnissioners for ike defence 
of Canada iu 1862, and, by Colonel Jervois, Deputy 
Fovtificalions, two yesars Later ; it was indeed pronopne i<fr 1 iy the 
Imperial Uovcniniont, iu 1 868, lo bo t^s^--8ftlyiroIiiewh sutli- 
cieutly provides for national iutWCStS^TTho ebief engineer, hpw^ 

I ever, discroelly iibst^OiLfrofii interfering with \hk question L, 
his opinioji.WJis.expi’essly asked by tho Dominion Government. , 

f Tho remainder of his book consists, for the most part, 

j minute account of the surveys and local arrangements ft* 
difibrent main links and muior sections of the fiitorcblouL^f^® 

♦ the details of onginoeiing construction, . These matters WjC . ^***'“" 

* reward the attention of readers who are ourioua 
geography or topogr^hy, and those who cam for prreraTinura 

' tecimu^ exAuipies. $oiw particnlars uia^ here be colkes exceeds 
^pnMflseTlewpf thecluwu;ter oftheentirowork. ILe half-year 
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b Avd^IniudrQd mll^ botw the Bi\ iiire du Loup, on the St. Lawrence 
to tJoWmid B/iy, at Truro in Nova Sfx>tm, the head of 
Funayr This i» divided hy tho obiof cn’^meoi' into 
dietdota^^^xilixndy, tho St Jjawrcnce district, along the ehore 
of thalt eatoary dr atip of Iho &ta, far as Moti^., wherO the lino 
ffopi iv north-eeaierly to « eouth-^oasteily dnectiod; tho 
joeatigoucbe diatrict, so onlled iiom a rivfrof tint iv jm*", which 
Ifd^ ^th itfl trihutarj tht. Mt taped la,* into^ho Ciy (’halour, tho 
Hiramichi distnet, with tho well-known conimordtl poit of 
Miramichi j and iho Nova Scotia di'^tnt t, from MoiuKUm to 'Jrum, 
connecting the St John nnd Sin dmc lim of New IhuuHwnk with 
the railway Irom Halifax hy Tniro to Piclou, on the iiulf of St. 

Lawrence. The hist-meiitioncd district is nch in mint ■» o! i nl 
and inixi, wbiph have btoa ac(oin luKlHldd in Htane iiistiMd h, with 
other local interesl'i, bj nn oc^ uionil licnd <n ciKuituis i )»it»* 

Mr. Fleming, imh ed, Jo )kin^ i ith« i to the gtnn il nl tho 

Dominion a« a whole, and tin ei sL ol woik its thum, h ti Mhe, 
wa*^ inclined not to give way so mudi 1 1 1 u il di niand'. , hut Iim 
judgment in tRw w sonu-tinuH ovUiiinUd, h lu the Innldin/ ol 
three wooden imteud of non binl^es, by tlie litt o<luul KtiUv iv 
flomniiHsionerSi llis oxLCutive t^ipk pemm to hi\t Lni pr- 
fonnod with pmi'^Mvorthv caro and pKill, issutcd b> a numinms 
0ni(ineering eUli, whose nanus, both of the luin^ and Iho 
dead, aro conspicuous!} rec(Jid((l, with fli ol th( (onlMctoi% 
in Mr. Flemings \uy ^ompl ic Jleotut 'liu opiii- 

tioiifl of the e\ploi itor} pinv<\, l\ “l^eiliou nul llio (on- 
Btructipn of tin rnliotMl, am nuthndicillv dc^oi'riir 1, wo ik 
^H all about thi lutu, the i n N, tiu b , ill tho Im L. ‘.j 
dUttingP, tunnv’-*, eiuhanlviiu riti, irid ^Jv( lt» lu liiii to mil w i> 
tliiough siiclijmtui il 1 bst 11 h N and Jtl#" i \fu t qu mt iIh s o' Linh- 
Work and iiifi oni\ loi i uh Mtlijjn riu ji m laid < ^ ovii tw > 
branches of tlu Mil nil i( hi if C 1 httl ahi\( tin ii jiiuctu* i lu ir 
tho town of f^wjL SI having a width nf r ,350 Im t ind 

F,40(^liet*T‘'S‘15L«4;vol> with iKhsjisiii'- fivi md Knu.liims tin 
feet, lira^not Ic 1st m inipoitinu unoii^ llu 1 iilwav woiks and 
there ia,V skew-luidt^o ov«i tlie Ibstigoudu , at tho mouth ot tin 
Metapedin. on llie b 11111(1 11 V of IhoCv'uelxc pmnni Ihissunis 
yet more ivuiuvihahl ^ Irom tin* pi mn, s( ( ti ni", lul ollu 1 di twines 
Jicio pieponled, nn I fioni llic niithoi i (bsdipiion of foiciblo * m- 
eh^vea ’ and timli 1 iliivoa/ biUtnnglhi j < is n f vi n lilting tlu I th(3^pinfiul w luts ol the VVtstaielobt ^irovided lor hy “ft (or- 


was ft man of genius, nnd that Tfus earMer works contain itKQAh 
Bound and valuable inatniclion Tho publicfttion of his Covn 4 ^ 
Philosophie ZVf^n’c has been justly called the groat epoch of his 
life"* ; lor it not only dunonatiated hiB intellectual power, but Bfyd 
his high-mindcd courage and dismlercsledness in devoting himtfeB 
to ft cause w hioh ho Vdicvcd to lie essentiftl to the progrOn of 
himmiiity, though lie whs well awarcof tho uupopularityaiid sacriR^s 
'which the piopagatiou of it vroiild entail upon him. ^ Ot the PhUo-- 
sophu Vositu! it H, theiefoio,impo?«uble to speak without respect, 
wlialevf r dilheidtics there may Do m accepting some of itsdoc- 
tnm ti , hut (ViiuIl’s subsequent work, Synthno do Politique Positive^ 
on fiiiih dc Stuwlotju instdvnnt l(i rtUqt^n do Thii^nanHby is of & 
M IV dilleiLut eharatli i In the lattei he threw over the objecUiw 
nu thod, and adojitcd the suh^i ctive , instead of basing conefuaiona - 
on IntM provtd b} ob-ierviition, he gave himself up to arbitrary 
ind juiaginalivo (kducliuiis hum piinuples which he himself had 
invditfd in oubi to suit his new ideas, and in short abandoned 
)ilnl(j'. )p!iy in its sdiutihc ioim lor ft vague, fantastic theology of 
ins own tn ilion. This change in his nuntal constitution was in 
ft M it ineasuie due to tho pis«ionato allachnumt which, after 
In ing -.(.pai iti (1 Iroiii Jus wiU , he had conceived lor Mme. Olotilde 
di \ m\, and which gi idn dly devolopcd into a kipd of m}btic 
idoj ition AVJiiu shf ditd, III paid wei kly visits to her tomb, 
and i\i } dav pia}ed to hd foi guidance nnd protection. It 
wi^ iindir tins FeiitiiUHil il and imstic influtuc( that he com- 
ju set hi3 ‘5}''lein of l\)>*ilivo Tolilv, tfio natuial result of which was 
to tilunile a I ngo section of tho&o who hid previously accepted 
his t. ichnv, induding the must emiiunl of his adherents in this 
c ountn ( )n tlui « llu 1 hand, the “ Polity ” Ims been taken up by 
tho^i who, hrto Di ( 'orign VP, rtgard it containing the essence 
ot “ tiiu P(.isitiM3m ’’ This evphins tho choice ol tho ** Polity ” lor 
tiansljitmn, is luuking tho e‘-s« riiiul elements ot the new religion, 
which is in I icl, as Mi Ijcw s has desciihed it, simply ^^asohome 
ot sacerdotal despotism’' '1 he contents of the volume hofon us 
liilly (onlnm this view In one ol hjs piofaces th(3 author 
asserts tint “ the lepubliciin situation has become the piiraary con- 
dition ol matdia.1 onh^r, hy the lict of its being the only fonu of 
govtrnnu nt which admits ol an (Mic^rgctic dictatorship ” It is also 
t lied, in the < luiptei on “ tlio life” ot the new communion, that 


fluperslrui tine. A\ 1 m ly tr} to 1 unv a “jam nl pil« d-up in i ''i 
in the stream pent b l\\(di hi.h nidabiqi hills with a windinj^ 
course, ruisnur its d mma d bn K li od-wiiUr ah i Iwentv It it till 
thu obstruclioa smbkiih bual , and tlu m dig Inap of tlii< k 
oveilaid icp, upiooli d tids, lu s, md otlui d void, luslns 01- 
ward fur down lh«i rivd in ollid iiisL UK ( M, 1 u< (Hjcdollv in till 
ellocU of hast and ihx v upon the ( uth-s’opts ol ( uttiinrs ind ij 
baukmouts, nnd tho i nth work hi Innd inasoinv, (nniinis nuiv 
learn something, wo inihiiuK . 1iom Mi llnnin^^s ivptrnnd in 
such a ehiuatp lli vinilnna to cl um, pu b ililv n 1 without ^nod 
reason, a d< guc of uu ut t‘ i the Iut< uolom tl, with 1 gird to the 
soundness and stibilit^ < 1 its p( mi mtut vs i\,hocoii(l t(» no lailvv ly 
of this kind m AineiKu 01 lu fiiiiope 
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A subject olcollnlii il 1 1 coniiivtiil infucst, tl it of llic best 
And route of piissengei and mail li iflip lumi J ngliud to tho 
cities of Amerui, is tn itul liv AJr 1 lumng in tin c\ti icts liom 
his prelinnuaiv itopiit ot 1^05, which toim ati apimdix Ho 
contends that tim linhour of st John s, Nt wloiiiidland (this nimo 
ought to bo chingtd, to av iM contusion with M Johns 01 St 
John in New Bhiuswk k), should b m\do tlio landing-pl n t ,bi mg 
1,640 nnlos fioiu \aVnlii, it tho south-west coiiku o‘ lulaiid 
Tho ocean lun lor mad stt iinois is tn'uu Capo Ph 11 to Capi lUci, 
respectively nuir to t'u su h iibouis ot llic 1 uioia m and Ameiitau 
shores. A railroad sin uld pkss New louruilaiid to »St (JeorgHs 
Bfty, on the west toa t ol tbit islind, wlnnco tin mills and pas- 
sengers could bo taken hy niiotbcr stiaiiK i, witiiin swtciii houis, 
across the (iftlf of St I/iwidico to Shippudu, at tho ontnm'o to 
tho Bfty Chalour. llcie is now the Inti i nation d Railway ol 
tho Domimon, read} tui thou prompt convi } ime all ovei (Jinads, 
or to tho Uniti d Sinti s. Mr Fleniing compule-i that fiom London 
by this moans to t he otvof Toionto 01 >fo\v \oik tlu jouiniy 
might lio accomplished 111 about seven da}s, nnd in les^ ihan « ight 
to Chicago It does not bcmn at ail impossihlo , but Dm (iult ot 
Rt. Lawrence IS «iilel} navigable dming a pint only of tho soiT, 
Halifax and Portland aie likely to letain in futuio the uuntuno 
advantages of their open limit position on tiio Atlantic seaboard. 


MiNoli 

rilHE fourth volume of tlie translation of Comte’s System of 
X Poeitiie Polity * which has bn n undertaken by several of tho 
loading meiubeis of tlip CoiuUst body in this country has now 
'*NjJ/g!ged. It couUius tho essay on “ The riyiithesis ol tho Future 

Oongieve/togpthcr with, m an 

vdpondis, V «««"“. 

ffltiH tUiM completes vvliat irnrK'^f 

oxiu^lish version of the text. In tho this edition 

Poalti vista have taken the most piactical Vft} 

Sli^ own Mth in thou uiftj^ters hv si tin, talon hterally and tn 
rouQ^i^, by Iftyldg it open to their count lymori without any 
but it may be doubtsd how ftir this is likely to 
i> * donverta. Ihere is, of ootirso, no'quesUon that Comte 
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pul ition ot twenty thousand philosophers, ” ot whom France would 
Iuv( dfouith, and that “tin whok spiiitiial liKTorchy is mimo- 
di iti 1 } and unintc lunttingly iindti tho inilm in'o ot the High Prn st 
of Humanil} ’ (Comte hiiusi If ), who “ n mu s, Ininsteiti, au^iperids, 
iiid ovdi disc lids, on lin solo lusponsihibly, am ol its racmlM ” 
It IS also pointiil out that “tlm vnslntss of Ins ofiico makes it 
iK(*(.'''<in loi tlie Pontifl ot th(‘ Wisttocdl luibitiuiUv to his aid 
seven 11 it ion il supt iiois, n bodv w hic h w ill ho incieftsed in propor- 
tion IS the Positive iiligion ndv unis tow iids iis noimal state ot 
uuivi IS ilitv,’ ind will luimsh ioilv-nino memln is “ when mankind 
is ( ompktHly rtgentnted ” '11k costiimo o( the priesthood was. 
not quite li\( d bv ( omte, but il was laid down that “ thi' form ot 
clothing will remind peflipk* that tho pni sthood, b} ita Iruo position 
lutLinudiftte between the Mevfs, Ikhs inoie alhmty with tho lemale 
s< \ , winch nift} ho support d to imply th«> waanngot potticuftts. 
(Vunte .ilbo gi\e=i a “ du isive piocl imalion ’ that “ the theoretical 
and pi u tual sen ants of Humamtv um as their due the general 
dm ( lion ot this woild , tliLii objoi.' btmg diiectly to construct tho 
tiiK Piovidflfre, moinl, mtelW tuiil, and material, excluding tor 
tvti turn polituul biipremncy nil the vanous soivants of Cod, 
Catliolio, iToU stunt, ui Deist, as at once belated and an element 
ol disturb nice , and it is turther stated that Positivism umteS in. 
itsill tlio “ opposite i vci. lienees of the two mouotlieisms its pre- 
tur ois” — that is, (.Jatliolicisui and Islauiiam. 

Piohssor lluvky lus now published in this county threft 
lectims on evolution* winch lio delivered in New York in 
Sepltinlxr List, togethei with his address at tho opening of the 
.lohn Hopkins Fniv I isitv at llaltmiore, and n lecture on biology 
in LOimevion with llu t ’olleclion of hcientitic Apparatus at South 
Kensington Hh opimoua as to the theory ol evolution are 
ftlread} will known, but this volurao has a special interest as 
continuing tho 1 ikst sl.itt ment ot them. While admitting that 
“cautions m« n ’ will allow that theio may have been a time whep 
nature did not follow a fixed ordei, when the relations of cauBft 
and I lleet weie not di iinito, and when oxtra-natural agencies 
fend with the “gcnm-al course oi nature,” he starts with the 
assumption Uiar. “ whativer may he mens speculative doctrines^ 
every intelligent peisou now guides his Ido and risks his fsrtuxio 
upon the belioi that tho older of nature is constant, and that ^li9 
chain of natmol causation is never broken.” After stating In bli 
hist lecluro the vanous hypolhcBea which have boon outertained aa 
to tho post history ot natuie, he goes on m the second to exhibit tha 
neutral and lavourablo ovmence in helinlf of evolution, remarkjjtf 
that, “whether viuiation dtqiends on some intricate machiaeiy-^js 
I niRY use tho phrase —oi the living oiganism itself, or whet&f it 
ariBOB thixiugh tho inlluence of conditions upon that form, xa tfdt 
ccitain, and the question may, for the present, be left opw; bu$ 
tho important pouit is that, granting the existen^ of 
to tho production of vanations, then, whether the variaticQS whliw 
are produced shall survive and supplant the variations fa a SmB 
matter wliicll depends entirely on those oonditions whi<dl givs xte 
to the struggle lor existence.” He also Jtoiqto out that^ 
ajiowiiig for the persislettcy of csiij^in i:ypes, it 
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fipbui tlie tkbsenoo oC organic robins in a deponik that an. 
pto^ di4 90t exist af tbo time it was formed, aa their 

1)6 due to the solid material 6f the elreleton having , 
^tndlved airay. The third lecture is chiody occupied with i 
ifiiMtratioiz which is said to be adbided hv the structure 
the horse that history of the horsett^e is exactly and 
preeisidy what could have been* predicted ' from a hnowloflge 
of the principled of evolution”-, and that these principles will 
be still further cowUrmjgd when the still lower Eocene ilcposits, 
and those which belong t6 Iho Orfftaceoua ’epoch, have yielded 
up their rena^a. JlS*. Huxhiy then stutes his general cou- 
cj^sion that, ns far as ihquiry has gono, there is deinonslra- 
rtVre evidence of evolution and a coincidence of tho observed hfets 
with theoretical roquiromeuls ; in Inct, ‘Hho whole evidence 
is in favour of evolution, and there is none against it^” He also 
challenged the that evolution the lapse of a vei^ vat't 

period, iuaaiiluch as this is at present a question between tho 
g^oiogiata on the one hand and the afitronoiners and physicists ‘*n 
theiother. 

Among Mr. Bagehotc last contributnUu. ^ TyonomkLwan a 
eerioB of papers on the depreciation of silver , ' • now rtj- 

publiehea in a volume, together with the evideiK he gavo 

us a witness before Mr. Goschen’s Committee uii tliL ' n 

tho absence of sufficiemt experience of the actual conditK 
supply, he wofl prevented iron arriving at aj^y very pof^itivii i 
elusions ; but his view was, in the main, that the great frill in tli 
price of silver iu the beginning of Ifl'^t year was only a momontarv 
ac<udent in a now and weak inarleet, anrl not the permanent 
eflfeot of lasting causes j that the demand for silver as currency 
was stimulated by its chi-apnoss hero iind in America, and 
liad carried off the late supply *, that this demand could 
^ bo increased as opportnnilh's nroye ; and Ibut, at any rate, 
there was aa yet ho proof that tho permanent ^aluo of silver, 
whether in relation to gold or to commodities at large, could 
change so much aa to rond(*,r lu'ci ssary any alterations in Indian 
cuivency or taxation. Whatever may be tlio fulnro course of the 
question, these articles will at hiust be a useful record of an in- 
teresting phase of it. 

Mr. iLginald Valpiave, who hohls the otlice of Clerk- Assistant 
at tho Table of tho House of Commone, Jiaa put tvYether in a 
clear and concise form a series of suggesiioim and rulcH for tho 
guidance of chairmen of public meeting.s t, drawit from the pro- 
C-eduro of ParliiiUH^nt. In a prefutory letter to tlic Speaker he 
argues that Iho practice of tbo Hoiwo is in ono respect gem rally 
misunderstood .by cliHirmcn of ineotings — namely, in fhi' latter 
according priority to the araendmeuf over the motion. Mr. I'algravo 
points out tlmt tliks is not only a misleading practice in itself, 
being apt to stand in the way of a fair couhideraiion oi' tho original 
issue, but also that it is not tho rule of iho House of (Jominoii.s, 
where, on the conlrmy, the formula — that the words propos<*dto 
be left out Bbmd part of the question” — is framed expiv.'^sly to 
avert an immediate conllict l^etwoeii the motion and tho proposed 
Atuendiuonl, but to keep both questions Jiefore the House till tho 
llnol momeul. Mr. Valgravc then lays* down the rules which, 
allowing for tho ddferenco between the House of Commons ami a 
public meeting, ho d^mn suitablu for tho latter, one of whicli is 
that the chairman should have an absolute power of iuiruodiate 
adjournment irt the event of any rude or violent behaviour. He 
also notices the “ i’rovious (Question'’ ns used iji the IIouso of 
Ctioamons, remarking tlnvt it is p perplexing method, h.s, according 
to proaent usage, the inembers who propose it move lluit the ques- 
tiou which they oppose, “ bo now j)ut,’‘ and theu vote against 
thei^ own motion ; and ho suggests that tho motion .should be that 

the question be not now juit.’' 

An edition ofMilton J ha^oeii added to the well-known “Globe ” 
aeriee, wHh introdiiction.s by Professor Masson, which are in 
suhatance an abbreviated adaptation of what appears in his 
Lihtaiy edition, and in whicli he aims at supplying a conlinnous 
‘and detailed literary hitJgraphv of the poet. In his preface he 
cotes, with a regret which will be generally shared, the disap- 
pemnee cf tho house; No. 19 Ybrk Street, VV''e»tmiu.'^ler, which was 
Miltou’ft residence frolu 1652 to 1660. 

A ** popular edition” has been issued of Lady Herbert's 
translation froin the French of biographies of St. INionica, Mile, 
^i^rine de Galard Torraube, and the Venerable iMoro Ddvos, 
Superior of the Setdety of Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paiil.§ These bio^aphios are written in the usual stylo 
of such narratives, ^arid giya ono the. ."improssion that human 
nature is rather left out of account, all tho saints in ques- 
tidti ng^tvpresentod ns absolutely perfect throughout, from child- 
hood to their last days. Pdritaps tho most charocteri.'jtic picture 
iS'fhiit'Ofthe “ Vdn^fte M6ro ^vos,”ofwhom we asetold that 
-«from a very early^ngd she showed an; unusual Sj)irit of devotion, 
feeollection, and silence,” and during \h& re&t of ber^ life “ her 
TlrtiM and holiness were^ continuaily on the increase ” v*that, 
having once “ broken through 'every human tie,” she “ allowed no 
indulgence to natural feelings^” and" held that “a Sister of Charity 
'4tould avoid as much as possible all connexion with her family ” • 

yi • ^ J[>qurect<i<ion of Siher and on the Topic$ con- 

' nteted with it Jiy the late Walter Bagebot. Homy S.’King ik Co. 
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Fronch one.s ; but he might surelv ji. 

llv.iu nialvO JjfjUmnU “ 'J'lie likmderer,” ji,.. . -- 

ntlrs “ 'riic AiVci ted Ladies.” ' . ■ 

Mr. Siuiuiniids’s work ou tho piopai’ation, commercial ■ 
value of aiiiuinl prodiicls ], wais prepared by order of the Oofumitteo 
of Ckiuucil on Kdiication, in order to serve, in tho lii-st iustanee, as 
a descriptive guide to Iht^ eoUeciioii at Ibo Hethnal Green Hranch 
.of the South K<‘nsinglon l\rasemu, and also as 11 practical treatise 
on economic zoology for tho gemuMl public. It makes a.Tery in- 
lovei.ting and useful \ubiuM.’, and is w-ell illuhtnitixl. 

3 Ir. Austin Dob-on 5 luis alrc.ndy made a reputation not only as a 
graceful wriUT of de fioci 6 f 6 . but us onecajwble of an occasional 
oilovt in a higher ttrain-, but bis new volume, on the wholoy 
scarcely sustains the favourable impre.s&ion produjped^by his earlier 
writings. Most of tho pioctJS now given havo apixiaied iu various 
periodicals; ^gnd it may be thought that the volumo would have 
been jinpjoved by judicious compr(‘s.sion. Nothing can bo moie 
agreeable in its way than Mr. Dobaou’s neat and tlowiug verses; 
but w'bcii coilcctod in a mas.s they .somewhat loso their edect 
from the close lumily rebembhmeo wliich they bear to each other 
in mannerism ami subject. His chief merit is that of metrical 
skill; but there i.s a want of depth of feeling, and tlu) ideas are 
apt t-o bo thin and commonplace. Any one wjjo turns to Praed 
will scout once that though his imilators soinetimes catch his style 
of yorsilicalion, timy cannot reproduce jj^iis wit and ^epigrammatic 
point. This IS still more marke»l iu ^Ir. Dommett’s and 

Jthum 11 and in jMr. Cholmondcl^y Pennell's PMusuJi R(f-miidhdl^, 
which are mere lucehanieal exerefees, sinootliiy enough writteii| 
but de.^^tituto of poetical sentiment. ' 

Mr. Kenton **, to6, has a certain command of literary ex- 
pression, but he fall.s into the error of trying to represent the 
colours of imture by vorlml dwe^pfion, us w'ill bq seen from tKe 
following examples. The moon on a cloiKly night 

Glows paly lemon, with u fringe 
(.)f oningo clu.«kii 1 ^. . 

And here is a chromatic blaze : — 

And all ulwond the light is intzed . 

With vorduiv, and the gieons arc hazed 
With nmlHT ; irfthi-r hue enthralled 
W’itli topaz or with emerald. . 

Again, we have a picture of a 

^ Shifting wofctc (Miinvblue biino 

And t.'niing olive hyaline ; * 

Till nil tho liktnncr overflows 
'I'he green iu watchol, jiud tlio blue 
Jp niirple. Nw' they fuse and clo!>e 
A drfrkling viuki, 1 ringed anew 
With light. 

Elsow’hero a hriwthorn thicket in the dusbis described as ‘* A 
gruesoino greensome «Bnh<Blied with blood ” ; pines us “ green 
b4Alactito3 ii^ an tizure heaven ” ; and fields as niadder^haunte 
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j j -j^ i.:i <1 btill more scrappy example of hia paste and 

.wley haa oollcctod somo iulercstinj^^ pnrticiilarfl as to the 
religion (of the native Africans \ [, including tbe/u* conceptions of a 
Stipreme’ll^nng, good and evil spirits, fctichiein,and ao on, in regard 
to wbrcli the Africans appear to bo in much the same superstitious 
state of mind as other "uncivilized tribes. The writer, however, 
thinks that their belief in the existence of supernatural spirits 
and intiuences may bo regarded as a form of religious belief m its 
lowest stage, which suggests poBsibilities of spiritual advauceincnt. 

The reappottiunc© for tho season of .Mr. \\'ntson-Lyair8 monthly 
'Sportsman’s and Tourists Guide §§ to the ri\ora, iochs, moors, and 
a^er forsats o^Scatland will awaken in nniiiy mii.ds thoughts of a 
^Imfijint and invigdrating holiday in prospect It gives all the 
aectossary; information ns to railway, steamboat, and coach 
training ; a list of shootings, with the namea of tho owners and 
agents, nearest post-towns, rent, &c. ; and a description of tho 
rivera and' lochs, with particulars as to how to get to them, and 
how they pan bo fished by strangers j where ([uartem can bo found, 
and a mass of other information indispensable to sportamen and 
tourists. • ' 

Mr. Il|oUi8on has put together some jiractical directions for 
tho cultiWion of flowering and foliage plants || || in windows and 
glasSdd casoff, ^lAch is iiow^ much in fasliioii, and also for ^lo 
uVangomonts of plants and flowers in the body of the house. 
Mr. Quip’s /?arrf<!ni^ccet)>isll^*iicqpwy8, in a ccunpact form, usHful 
infbripB^op xbo way. of dealing with the various insects 

and other peats Which ifte the groat trouble of gardenerH. Mr. 
Stackhqius^ also has a bandy little book on hardy plants *** fur 
litfie front gaijduns. 

, Meters. Qodk have pumibhe'd jii entire] v new oditkm of their 
. Q^ldo to Ilollatidijlielgiiu*!, and tho ithine.ftt ft is of a very handy 
shbe. att^i^ntmds perhaps as much information as a Cook's touiist 
iH'lwofy to want * - • , 

■, w.vMhliltall de^iDOS his “ Popular Notes ” HI Iho ** result of 
, whifch ho has “strung together”; and adds that h« 

mf AivfH^n pAtt iug them into shape by having encountered 
‘ijia^W^yimi'juvreut opinions more or less pronounced 

> , , V , ’V ^ 

’ ^ Tfie Salanc^fft/ Pain ; ar^ft other Poems. 15y AustrAlie. G. Bell & 
.Sena, - 

*By W. H. Thouflla. Trllbncr & Co, 

^ A Book of //rrVo/ Sonnets. By H. C. Kawnhley. ^' Bristol : Clnllcott. 
Loqdoii &.l(Atnillou & Adurps. , 

i Ani^xtndjSara! JninfaUt and odu^r Poems, Meditative und Lyrical. 
Uy Aubrey ^ yer^j, Co. ' . • * 

I By tho AntliW of'* Mr«. Jorningham’s Journal.** MaemillHn. 

. ^^i^Ani^l ifegifUif for 1^76. HlWiigtons. ^ / ^ 

' Marriage Ceremonies sf Ifations. Colloctod by 

V. Tcgg. Wita f-i'ok ^ V 

^ tittups' JBemarkaldst CttsUms, Seasons ^nd Holidays, 

■If* U»c Hvv.*Ilenry IfeyRy. \]lardn«r. 
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yarded nil creeds aiiid 
Jit-ed supjjrstitioiSs.” • Soifie the^papew” 
icetures delivered to ^'class^’or popular aiidieVf<^ 

.0 been fairly interesting and useiUl in 
Greeds and I’liilosophies 01 the* Ancient 
mythology and Ijie drappi of Ghreecci^ A great jpf 

is madh up with extracts from traaalatums 0 ^ ^ 

Siophodes, and PIKto ; and tho- frequenf^^wd 
the spelling of proper names, and in»varii^^ pnnor ;; 

lead to Ihe inference that ttA nutk(fr’ 8 %^olar 8 liip.is 
w'cond Imnd, or show groat carelfissttess ih« ppttlfitf 5 the ^pajTO ■ ' 
iniq shape!” A wnti*r who exhibits so’entiroa con i^epcd Ih hji 
own opinions 0.4 Mr. Marshall should study a little rilprA acem^ Y 
in his manner of expressing tlnmi ; and it is not 
conjecture why these Popular Notes ’’are only ^hljfehed felr *! 
tho author.” , . ; ‘r,*’ 

Mr. Charles Tovey. who has had “ a comi^ipte^l intimacy^ with 
the wine trade for half a century, nn<l 

cipal.wino countrio.s of b'- ' making in4ufries,^^^pr6dnc0d 
revisofk edition of’ • „ dich appeared SQme years ago, deaeriUinjg , 

tin) dillbr^c’ , ifch their ureas of jgrow t^ and ' kpbeifle quail*? 

ties.* iaco bo expresses hia opinion that tho "mno trade 

* obiLiou by tho introduction of unscnii/hjoue fraders^^ , 
.. grocers’ wino manufacturers; ^ho‘ supply dealeri who « 

no knowledge of tin* tmde, and moroiy selj wna^i?er k s^i^' 
.tMU. Tie menliona that in a recent price list he 'sAW afl-^lSiho 
sherry ” at 1 5s. per dozen, rcconitnendod ns a “light stiraulatiiig 
wine, particularly free from acidity, and, inking iul6 conaidera^li 
its strength, clicnper than beor or any other ordfnary bbvetoge”;' 
and on testing it found its strength by distillatioi^ to be 62 under 
proof, I.C., 38 per cent, of proof spirit, and.“aa toacidttyjust asfro^ 
from tliat vice as whisky, which can be had fr<^ mo'same - 
33 per cent, under proof, for is. lod. a bottle.” the jAtter case ,, 
thevo is, Mr. Tuvey cnlculatea, a profit of 22 per cent., and in the 
former of G6 per cent. , • ^ 

Mr. J. Longmuir has made a curious slip in the title of jhk 
book. Jlo calls it a Rhythmical Index and'expfains Ott' the 
titlci'pago that it is an index “ to all the perfect r^ly■^a^^8 Of a ' 
diflorent orthography, and allowable rhymes of fih (S!ttp>'ient sound, 
throughout tho lauguftgo It would seem, thorefbre, that Mr. *• 
Longmuir confounds rhythm with rhyme, for theiaJ is -nothing in 
his work about the former. As to tho “ allowable rhy>V(jS ” Which 
ho admits into his collection, and of which giv^ examples • 
from “ our best poets,” they are ill most cases not rhyifleB at all, 
but a mere evasion of tho obligation. 

Mr. Oubtavo Masson has written a short gui<Jo td Er^flchliteia- 
1 ture I, ro viewing its leadijig features and typipM chf-ltic^rs k- a 
j brief, but pithy and comnrohonrive, manner. iilanttaj ako^ 

I contains u chronological biolo and a list of clfaracterislk 
of tho chief Freiicli writ 01*8. Altr.gethor, it Is a v 6 ry ' compleU , 
little volume. Mr. Masson has also e(UM VicCgr IlngO'a 
Ilmumif and' Mi^lesvillo and Duverieris MichH Besrm for Mei^. 
Dulau and llacbetto’s Thcdth P'ranqaU du O^er 

plays by Delaviguo, Lebrun, llonilly, and >Sandeau alio fojuii.ptur-t 
of iliis Hcries. • '' 

Maps and other works relating to the war eontinuo ta ' appear. 
MosNrs. ^Vatcrlow’s small twopenny pocket-map || deservej^ uiPtida ' 
on account of its especial handiness and conveDiqjic©, as it raiffht . 
easily he carried in a waistcoat pocket or puno, and . 

clear and comprehen.sivo* delineation area 6j^^. BBlkm* 

' operations. It further contains a usefgl survey of tho , 

armaments of tho Kuropesn Powers. Mr. hlRck&y’B''JU^|^ii||^Q^^ 
gives a concise and popular account of the nogotiatiQ]^'^rqcOOTg. * 
tho war, the military and naval forcespof Itiissia 
course of the campaigns on tho Danube and ip Asia af Ar»a 
have gone, togetlier with topographical informatioft, atlMjj 
Messrs. W. II. Smith & Son have published a new editkirF 
war map, with an enlarged plan of the Dan\ibA<V 
Weldon also publish penny and twopenny wprhnaps.tt * 
— ■ % ■ 

• fPIne and fFine Countries. By* Chari Js Tovey. 

tVbitlakci. . - f , , . 

^ JUnjtlnuical Index to the English Language. By J. LooglQUir, 
TeggitCo. 'r.;- ?c 

X Outlines of french Literature. !Qy Gustavo Mdsseri, B.X.^AsiisUtU- !’ 
Muster and r.ibrariaii Uunow tSchool. Dulau & Co. ;iHachetta^' 

§ Le ThidCre Pran^ws du XIX siccUt. Pai’tsitad^ > 

lluchetm & Cu. ♦ " . 

II iVaitrhwandSoniPo^et^Mapofthi^War. \ v / 

q Handbook of the Nrat of War, EditoddjydKev. A^ Slti<^y. , , 
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THE WA^R. 

L ord SALtSBURT’S speeches in the House of Lords 
sjtid in Merohant Taylors' Hall, and Lord Derby's 
adoption of the declarations of his colfoague, will perhaps 
Mr. Gladstone himself that tho Government has no 
intemidtHif plunging^intO' a precipitate war with Russia. 
Lord DE Kaiii*SY must console Limself for the ridicule with 
which Lord I^aliSbort treated his modest suggestions by 
the reflectibn^that anxieties of another kind will have been 
relieved by ati^. ironical and epr.^emptuous deprecation of 
war. There may.'ppssibly bo alarmists who, «as Lord Salis- 
nuBt says, are afmd of^Ri^ssia bocauso on a small map 
they pan put a finger on Russia and a thumb on 
]^ia. •* Itmayperhkps hardly have been worth while to 
protdst against the ramon^ebnejosions of ignorance ; but 
it is Wb that tlio Sources of the Euphrates are not near 
the upper waters of Indus. It is not the less certain 




that tb'e.extonsion pf Russian dominion in Asia is to bo ro< 
ffretted, though it cannot at present be conveniently opposed. 
In tho words of Oani^inOj quoted by Lord Derby, if war must 
come boqner or later, it^is better that it should come later ; 
and then perhaps it may not como at all. It is not sur- 
prising that tho Russian Government declines, except in 
pne /instance, to limit the scope of its expected conquests. 
¥he Sues Cauaf^ whioh is practically out of reach, will not 
to interfered with as ^ng as tho present Russian policy 
l!emaiD8 uucha%ed. Vo promise has at any time been 
^ven with respect to Asia, and the Moscow professions of 
moderation in Europe are. not rep(iatcd. The danger of 
^ collision ’may porhops Do postponed by the jfreat cx- 
i pendithre ,of resources which is the necessary consequcnco 
ambitious policy of Russia. Although it is proved 
^ .repeated instaucoB that aggressive Governments aae 
di^oitL detemd from war by want of money, tho vast 
arida^mnts which aro qow in motion in Europe and Asia 
mt^st impose a heavy burden non Russian fioanccs. The 
(^ownous fine which ^os levied by the victor in the last 
gfCklF l^pean war has “pdrhaps increased i\^e temptation 
to i^nf^j^in '^iiar struggles ; but Germany had the good 
fbi^pe to oVdrpowor the richest nation 01 ^* the Gontiuent, 
whbif!^ '^rtoy will to insolvent even belbroa total defeat. 

forthe expdto^ of the war would bo prac- 
tie^Iy ^id by4h6' subject {Ibpalation which is supposed to 
to tl{fb.Ql^Cot of diainiie^stea Russian benovolenoe. 

. S^e repom and rumours of the lost few days throw 
additional light, on the prospbpts of the campaign. 
^ ;iO means of ettimating. the importance of a 
^'Cb tto Russian vapguara haa^ received in the 
Olti^ *nor^iB anything, known the pro* 
' the sieg!^ .a)x Rars. The insuii^otion in the 

seepiis not to faaT^ been suppressed' ; but jt is not 
^•affeot direedy tto operations dn Amm^ia.' The 
jes of an advanee ttiroagh a rode mountdd’ district 
bp tot, on the other hand; the 

^ eommanden are probabjly mpared to encounter 
‘ r wltoh ttoy^ thoroughly underAand. ^ The prbs^t 
i hndtobledljr designed long before the time 
KiPta .far of conquest wap knownVen by the 
utoC Itt was net inv^t toyspedal 



— 

deferred to some future oooasion. The Armenian[^parh'jrf 
tho population may perhaps prefer Rusrian tq Turlpsh' 
dominion, and the inhabitants will not rebsl«ii^ 
irresistible power. The possession of Batoum gi] 
valuable when, as a probable result of the war, ^ 
sians recover tboip npihtime predominanoe in 
Sea. The inoonventence of the present aur“"‘ 

Turkisf ^ ^ - 


war; 

heavier josses it tne enemy i 
folly, interfered with the enterprising j , 

Admiral. It would seem that an almost despeittife^i ^ ^ 
dition of afiairs has not Impressed on tlie Goym^ment q|\ 
Constaniinoplo the necessity of entrusting tbe oondoct of 
political and military business to competent peraqps* Tto 
iVar Minister is, unless ho is grossly Calumniated, 
capable of couducting a strugglo on vahiefa the^oxistento^ 
of the Empire depends ; and none of the gmiet^'i^ • 
tho field have hitherto displayed ability or enterimlii > 
On the first declaration of war the Turkish pr^y 
without risk or extraordinary exertion, haPfi censed 
Danube, broken up tho railway by 'which the Bussiaiii 
have since advanct^, and compellea the BoumaniilttJiB |d . 
surrender all their military stores. Two or three weeto of 
moderate activity would iTave insured as many mbaths 
of immunity from invasion ; bnt tho opportnuity Wag. 
neglected, and it will not recur. It is true that the Turjqji 
sometimes display unexpected energy after long negl^i 
It seems that the Montenegrins, who last dbtain^ > 
almost nu interrupted success, are now hard ntesseiil to g 
forco mucli diminished ip numerical 8trengt|i* gatbnt 
little tribe of highlanders" i^l afford tOvlose aiuy 'oeiu 
siderable part of its scanty numbers. 4 * ♦ t f ; 

As tho Russian invasion proceeds, now pomplioatxO^B wiQS> 
arise on the Southern frontier of Turkey and an the islgluto 
Tho Greeks made no secret of their intentioa^totiikattolP 
share in tho anticipated division of Turkish' tonditoigrl 
Prudent statesmen have long regretted ^e king . 
tloin was not ig tho first instance extended by’ iiig 
addition of Epirus and Thessaly to its prpiaqpt' dorni-. 
nions. The question of also including Cre^ was opto 
phoated by tho diflioulty of dealing with ,a oonsideralbli^ ' 
Mahqpidian populati&n; but tho main reasohfor lOs^riotiug 
l^the area of Greek independence was that, the £n^i$ ; 
Government Aigarded with disfavour the *'partial dto; 
memberment of Turkey, while Russia dUtt'osfed otiia/ 
Greek||i,.as possible rivals for the possession of OptotaoV^'^ 
nople/^ There are st^ng roasoMfor believing Miat 
jealousy of Russia wdS tottgr founded than the hesitotipini 
of England; but those who have had ptactkadly foAtol' 
with Eastern policy may be excused if Aey have gome* 
times erred in conjecture and spooulatioii^ Du|ingMm 
Crimean war it^would have been, itnpossible to aIQbw 
Greece tcroreate % diversidatolavour Ox ;Rti8sm; 
discouragement of , the CretaYi , Insdmction . a!|^ 
period was excused or justified by reaaomikbhiiii^ of the 
oommencement of a general .gar., whft 

have •most. vigoVously eupportgef thg oysoA 
the same who, have sug^ the 
protecting the integrity of. the Torki^i < es-u 

k^iilbhiig di belt of immi^iqdtofiitdei^^ Smfeo . 
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otedit may be, attaobed to the uniform statoment of Engli&h 
travellers and residents that the Greeks dislike the Slaves 
in general, and the Russians in particular/ oven more 
heartily than they abhor the Tnrks. Alone among the 
races which inhabit South-Eastern Europe, the Greeks are 
COnadlQUS of superiority in civilii^ion and in general 
ciapaoity to the probable conqncjOrs of Turkey. Their 
iniellectnal aspirations and commercial activity would 
be' crufdiod by the Icvelljjftg^cspotiBm of Russia ; but it is 
nevertheless not y^^rtain that after the destruction of 
Turkey o able t6 maintain their independence. 

Th(||(8®v^ment of Athena has much reason for anxiety 
popular pressure aud the grave danger of war. 
jBy land and by soa the Turks are far more than 
A match for the Greeks, if they are disposed to 
withdraw any considerable part of 'tlieir force from the 
more, dangewus contest with Russia. The Greeks have no 
oonsideniblo army; their pecuniary resources arc small; 
and their mercantile marine might bo exposed to heavy 
Tosses from Turkish cruisers. An insurrcctiou in Epirus, 
snpported by volunteers, and perhaps by regular Greek 
tr(^ps, would cause groat embarrassment to iho Porte ; but 
tho result might be defeat aud couuter invasion beforo the 
Bniwians were able, if they were willing, to aid their 
oflSbioua allies. Montenegro seems not unlikely to afford a 
fresh illuafration of the old fablo of the dwarf aud the 
giant and the Greek Government is . nnfortunat^ in tho 
weakness which prevenits it from restraining warlike 
agitation. When . ' tho inevitable rupture occurs, 
greater sympathy will bo felt in England for Iho Greeks 
than for any other of tho unprovoked assailants 
of Turkey. Their natural ambition will not bo 
attributed to Russian intrigues, though iho diver- 
sion which they would ellbct would nocessarily benefit 
the Nortbrm invader. Although during tho harf-ctudni'y 
of tho existence df the Greek kingdom there has been 
some collision of Greek and English policy, tho good offices 
wbioh have from time to time boon exchanged have c.sta- 
blished an iidcrmittent feeling of good will. After tho 
abdication of Otho tho Greeks unanimously offered their 
Crown to an Eiiglisli Prince, and tho courtesy, tliough it 
was dediued, produced a substantial acknowiedgmont in 
the cession of the Ionian Islands. None of tho candidate.s 
for tho succession to Turkish supremacy would bo so un- 
objectionable. 


THE LAW OFFICERS. 

T he Report of a Committee over which tho Master of 
the Ror.LS presided to inquire into tho mode in which 
the Law Officers are retnunerated is worth reading as a 
curious illustration of tlio odd way in which public business 
is conducted in England. About six years ago it \ras 
arranged that for tho future tho Attorney- General should 
receive atixed salary of 7,000/. a year, and the Solicitor- 
General a fixed salary of 6,000/. a year, for non-contentious 
bueino8S,and should also receive feeswhentln^yhadtogointo 
Court, or bad to do something connected with proceedings 
in Court This sounds a simple arrangement, but practi- 
cally it ha^ led to many diffieultios. The Law Officers could 
not make out what wa.s meant precisely by non-coiitentioas 
buBmesa. For example, a suit to which tho Crown was a 
party was compromised, and tho Ationiey-Gcneral, who was 
requested to settle tho deeds by which tho compromiso 
Vfos made binding, was iuforracd to his 8iirpri.so that this 
was a non-contontious pffedo of busings. No Law Officer 
appears to have been in the lAst grasping, or desirous to 
m paid fees to which ho was not entitled ; but they fill 
natUTally wished to know what was tho principle on which 
business was prononucod to bo, or not to bo, contentious. 
It was outiroiy in vain, however, that they aj^ked for 
, information. There is tho strongest jealousy in each 
department of State of all other dopartmeuts, and tho 
Treasury treated the Law Gfficors as its natural enemies, 
who were to bo kept at bay as long as possible. When 
a Ti'easury Minute was asked for by one Attorney- 
Gonoral^ for u long time he was kept off, and could 
^^t get at tho Minute at all, aud then he only 
mceeeded in seeing half of it. When another Law 
Officer asked the departmout from wbic^ a set of papers 
came what bad been done previously in oases bearing on 
point to be determined, thedepartment caltoly anawerod 
it would not bdl bimt aud bMiigfat find out for bim- 
seifk It seeqm at ffimt almost iucoucoivablo that the Law 


Officers can bo treated in this way. They are persons of 
importance, they asked for advice on qaattm of great 
moment to the nation, and as to which the holdots of 
office are deeply concerned in getting correct and speedy 
answers, and they always belong to the poUtioel parto to 
which the chiefs of the great departmonta of State belong. 

It might have been expected that they would -be in . am 
especial manner the pets and favourites of the diffefent.&- 
pariments, that everything that coqld be done to assist 
them would bo done, ana that every information they 
wished for would bo given with coidial alacrity/ But^'' » 
tho traditions of English bureaucracy arc far too deep-^^-'. 
seated aud permanent for the temporary bolder of any of ^ 
tho chief offices to overcome them; and one of tho 
most powerful and persistent of these traditions is that 
each department has to work for itself, aud fight a cease- 
less battle with all other departments. When the Attorney- 
General who could not get the Minute he wanted at la^ 
got hold of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject, 
be got the Minute at once; but even then a second Minute 
on the same subject was withheld from him, because, as ho 
was not aware of its existence, ho could not ask for it. 

I But, in the ordinary rontine of business, a Law Officer 
I cannot get at the Chancellor of tlio Exchequer. He 
j must address the Treiwury, and it is the busingas-of’'^ 
I tho Treasury to baffle and outwit him, just the 

I business of tho Treasury to baffle and outwit all the 
world outside the Treasury. It may perhaps bo a comfort 
to the unhappy portion of the British public which has 
had to do witJi Governm^t departments to find that even 
such great people as law Officers share the common 
fate, and are sat upon and put off aud humiliated just like 
ordinary people. 

The plan of paying the Law Officers by a fixed salary 
for non-contentious business offered tho departments an 
opening for taking an advantage of the Law Officers by 
which they were not slow to profit. It was obvious that, 
if the Law Officers were properly flooded with non-conten- # 
tious business, they might be crushed and harassed in a 
way calcahitcd to afford their adversaries in tho depart- 
ments tho ino.st lively satisfiiction. There was no end 
to the papers that might bo sent them ; and the ingenious 
device was hit on of sending papers without the slightest 
clue being given to the reason for sending them. The 
Foreign (Office, or at least the Foreign Ofiico in Lord 
Granville’s time, appears to have beem the greatest 
offender in this way. Piles of papers used to come froia 
tho Foreign Office with a mere intimation that Lord 
Granville would bo glwi to know what the Law Officers 
thought about them. Tho Law Officers had of course to 
read thorn, or skim them, and then generally found out that 
tlpvo was no question whatever of law involved. They were- 
not invited to give their opinion on a question of law, 
but to find out whether there was a question of law^ 
and, if so, to say what their opinion was. They had, in 
fact, to do tho work of clerks in tho Foreign Office before 
they could see whether they had any work of their own to 
do. A more Complete waste of tho time of public servants 
cannot bo conceived ; but it was of course a great depart- 
mental triumph, for the Foreign Office comd enjoy tho 
thought that it was taking their salary out of the Law 
, Officers aud giving them as much trouble as possible. 
Custom, too, lias so arranged tho mode in which thn 
Law Officers have to work, that they are left utterly 
destitute of all machinery for tho proper discharge 
of their duties. Sir William Harcourt informed tSgr 
Commi(.teo that when lie was made So]Lcltor<»G>en 6 Ml 3 
two cabs drove up to his door, and out of 
a confused mass of dusty papers was tumbled into 
street, aud he was informed that these were the avoluves'' 
of his office. A considerable part of tho duties of the Law 
Officers refers to patents, and they come into office new 
to the work, aud want, above alt things, to be told what ia 
tho practice in routine cases. When Sic WlLLU^ HaboosrV' 
came into office there was only one man alive who was 
supposed to understand this practice, and he bajafaeni & . 
clerk of Lord Coleriuoe. ** I was obliged,’’ as Sir Wadaii 
Harcourt informed the Committee, ** to S6Cui!0 thk ' 

** man upon whatever terms. I ooald* < I got 

for about six weekly and then he obhdned ^hoihev: 

** appointment eUewJbere.: after that thei^ was ojf caavs^, 

•• iio one who, knew how to da 
country {n the worid where euoha 

Moert ; 

twn olftteuioh lot pal>liQjMKne»fB#7a .|^^ 




Tl^e "Satjiifdfty iBevile'w. 




<d yito^ ia p»eti. 

’ yow do uot complaia. 

T^f ability ^nd 

tbay are batassed, they caa 
t(> 4 o ;a great am<mt of usefal work. On the 
«^tbj»r babd, they oooapy a htg^ position and earn a reiy 
%rtge '^bpoiae, and they do not feel mnoh disposed 
^ <fiieip griefij to tbe world. It is only by ac- 
^did^ that all that Sir ZliacouBT liad td 

baa been mado known to a pitying public. Even 
'now tbat tho tnw state of things is known, it is much more 
likely ibat the mismanagement' which inconvenienees tbe 
Xaw Officers will not bo remedied than that it will. It will 
wery probably be treated, not as an injury to tho public 
werrioe, bdtaa a nuisance touching one or two indivklasls, 
Wrlio 'are paid veiy liberally not to mind it. 

‘The jfondamental notion of English bureaucracy^ that 
leaeh ^department to look on all other departments as 
wtiiders, sometimesMeads to odd aud unexpected con- 
sequences. The Foreign Office, for example, is most 
*eareful to preserve a proper amount of seoresy os to 
•the contents of important documents. When they, or 
^copies of them, have to be sent for the consideration of 
^ ^the QunBN or members of tho Cabinet, they are sent in 
"ISdsMis^^oarefullj locked, by the hands of trustworthy 
mossen^rs, whose fidelity is rooompensed by a good salary. 
£ut when such documents are sent to tho Law Officers, then 
ithc Foreign Office washes its hands of them. It has got to 
eend tliem 1 k> outsiders, and its responsibility is at an end. 
.No precautions are taken to see that secrosy is preserved. 
sSir William ' Haucouet says \ that ho always got his 
Foreign Office papers in an open envelope. It is sup- 
jiosed that it was from information obtained from this 
want of seoresy that tho Alaha 7 na escaped^ and, if* so, 
tlie absenco of a locked box may be said to 
have cost the country threo millions sterling. Whether 
the carelessness that ^ prevailed a short timd ago 
prevails now it is impossiblo to say from the evidence 
.given to tho Committee. It was tho business of 
the Oommitteo to report on the salaries of tho Law 
Offioers, and they could not call witnesses to enlighien 
them on the irrelevant question whether Lord Derby 
supplies enough locked boxes. It is obvious that one 
Minister will do things which another will not, and that 
many of tho shortcomings or grievances of which Law 
Officers have to complain under tho reign of a Secretary 
may disappear under tho reign of his successor. Very 
possibly Lord Derby may order his papers to bo read 
through in his own office before they are sent to 
tho present Law Officers, and they may bo .fortu- 
nate enough to be told beforehand what are tho | 
legal points on which thoir opinion is wanted. Different 
•departments, too, have) difieront traditions. It is notori- 
ous that no department is better managed, or under 
different Governments has been better managed, than the 
Colonial Office. It is not at all likely to send papers at 
haphazard and ask the Law Officers to read them through 
•on speculation. It may fdso be added that, on the wbolo, 
Bnglaud is very well governed. The very aversion of one 
•department towards another is inspired by the zeal with 
which it performs its own duties. And if it could bo wished 
tbat civility accompanied zeal to a larger extent than it 
does, this is not true of the political chiefs, who, as 
^ rule., are nnifonnly courteous ; and as to minor officials, 
it Tn| i.afc bo remembered that zeal and civility very 
itmely go toget^r in official circles. No bureaucracy is 
well organized as tho Prussian ; but few non-offioiol 
iprussians can boastof having bad a happy time when they 
have got insido a pubUc office. There is much to admire, 
4ad. not much to blame, in the official administration of 
;^s^;}and; bat it bos its weak points, and per^ps its 
waabM is that which the svidenoo taken beforo this Corn- 
, reveals, fibe want of .eo-oxdination among the de. 

,jiartment0 as.,p«urts of a oommon wbo)e» 


POLmOS. 

tho fis>oiM<theoriea whieh have at.dttSmnt 


of ethao- 

t unity 


«ad pcaeMeal j&wUoiiiQDS. The Caeeh . 

migbt hfkve be^ as at present, 

Imperial OoTemmeat of Vrenoa, if, like fcbeir anessb^a^ 
had wholly ignorant of their .enppoaed kinsmfia^ 
with tho Eusaians ; bat scholars aad pedants hate . 
moat part onintenilonally provided them with a .mgh- 
sonnding exoase for treason, StndoBts of langQajro hwro 
, ascertatued that tha nations which apeak Tarioua $iaY«wo 
from a common stem at a later . period 
' than thatof'fev&lSfc-ijsP®™"® Aryans. 

Some thousands of years Bu^ians jnsy 

have belonged to tho same tribo.^l^te ^^ ' 

Teutons require an additional lapse 1 

as having obliterated or obscured their primoival ^ 

Tho various ramifications of national pcdi|;cees funnih iBu> 
obvious reason for basing political connoxion on compiaito* 
tive philology or on conjectuml genealogy. Tho ambition of 
kings and conquerors, tho seditious propensities of miQhon- 
tents, adulation of power^and indifferonco to freedom, wm:o 
known long before modem ethnology was invented^ but 
there is perhaps some saiisfaoLioii in d'evisiug soisn* 
tific methods of jostifying selfishnoBs and tumulenoe* 
Though the Czechs and tho Bussians caxmot understand 
one another's language, their dictionaries and gramMuss 
present a certain resemblance which is adopted 'US a 
pretext for treasonablo intrigues. A strange pecolioii^ty 
of the Bohemian agitation in favour of Eussia consists in 
the absenco of ecclesiastical associations. W&fle 19 tda(li(t^ 
assists tho Bulgarians from religious,^ weft, cthnp- 
logical sympa^, tho Bohemians, ^ without exception, 
adhere to tho Western schism. The oonvetuence io 
bitious potentates of having two siriugs to a bow could 
not bo more forcibly illustrated. As lately as tho OrimeUn 
war, EuBsia was moved wholly by theological oouEiidera- 
tions to help tho Christian aubjoots of Turkey. The 
quarrel was first contrived through ^ squabble of Gjcuek 
and Latin mobs at Jerusalem ; and in all the diplomatic 
documents of tho time rayalis of every origin and lan- 
guage wore compendiously designated as Greeks. Since 
that time the doctrine of Slavonio unity has been preached 
by pedants and adopted by political associations ; but it is 
only with the present year that tho Emperor Alexanobr 
has publicly professed to bo the champion and the leader 
of tho Slaves. 

Tbe Bcandal which has occurred at Prague b^an iriUt 
a discourse delivered by the President of tho Slavonic 
Society of Moscow on the duty and the right of tho Emperor 
of Bussia to reprosent aud govern all tho various branches 
of tho common family. It seems not to have .been alto- 
gether prudent to revive in the memoiy of the Aitstriatos 
and Germans the predatory and subversivo doctrines of 
General Fadairff. Plvery spwcli and every pamphlet 
delivered or published in Bussia has a negatively official 
character, inasmuch as it has not peen disapproved by ihu 
censor; but tbe Austrian Gov^ment woidd not haAm 
troubled itself with Eussian provocations if the agitators 
of Prague bad not responded to tho invitation to molt. 
Tho Czech answer to the communication of the Moscow 
writer was an audacious expression of personal and, poli- 
tical devotion to tho Emperor of Russia. Tho abundant 
flourishes of the address wore copied from hackneyed pre- 
cedents, Since Slavonio deolaimers took to boasting of 
their national qualities, the blaster of Freneb and Spanii^ 
rhetoricians in former times has been outdone. Bussian 
pedants have discovered that barbaroufi rudeness is ^youth- 
ful vigour, and that the Slavonic races whidi* have neither 
a history nor a literature are quhlifiod and prepared to super- 
sede tho effete nations of Europe. Their deaffiny eon only ' 
be acoomplished by subordination to the poUcyrof the great 
Slavonic Empire. Having helped to exterminate the< 
Turks, the Czechs may perhaps he reward by the over- : 
throw of the supremacy of tlm hated Germaos. The agi- 
tutors might perhaps Imve been allowed tahdk nonsense^, 
with impunity if they had confined thmaselves to inflate^ 
metaphor and to obscure prophecy f bht in present nr 
stance tbe instigators of aeoiiton were imprudently plainf 
spoken, and some of the leaders were consoquentk 
apprehended on a charge of trea^n. The mox^ 
serious charge has since been withdrawn in deflirotioer ac^ . 
cording to one improbable report, to tbe lopresehtations 

A Ti. iu' .lyt .t 1 .r - .... ‘i/i 
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tbinga in a way which is jttit one step abavo doing nothing 
To interest and instruct Uie English pnblio, details 
India must be avoided and only general pioturea drawn anil 

— general results stated. Professor MOHlEuWiLtUMS haatlia 

by his tyranny of the »a‘«>a»lr^£5S0Jfg!?^ 

mur.*??.. 1 likt, a journal of Indian tr^l^an &! 

English reader; and, if he kept a joumJ^ knwthat hi 
too wiso to pubhsh xk It IS enough for U8^ 1 

was postered with suaKos, and found tbeml^ nicture hia 
and we are thankful to be sparod entreatiesw^^jVe 
horror and astonishment when one morning hoNh^-^ u- 
so forth. Ho begins by telling ns what ho 
Southern India* and informs na that it is India Within the 
tropics. Ho gives ns the main divisions of this vast teni* 
tory* and enables us to form some idea of its vastoees by 
telling us that the dominions of the KiZAM equal in 
exUmt the whole kingdom of Italy. He describes 
the fauna and flora of the region, and inspires ns with 
tho notion that Southern India is a grand place, 
where an Englishman, if properly paid, may be content 
to live for a few years amid much to admire and wendm 
at, with many discomforts and with varying health. It 
appears to be a capital place for a visit of five months in 
winter-time, as tho traveller will be perpetually interested, 
may animate Ins spirits, tried by mosquitoes, monkeys, and 
snakes, with the thought i that tho visits of intelligent 
Europeans clevato the njfrive mind, and will bo always 
sustained by tho reflection that in a few weeks the whole 
business will bo over. What Mr. Williams has to say 
about the plants and animals of Southern India is so con- 
densed that it cannot bo abridged. But there are ona or 
two points in his description on which a woid may be 
in passing. He thinks that tho exuberance of animal life 
which was such a constant nuisance to him has been greatly 
stimulated by the reluctance of the natives to take away the 
lives nf onimals in which the souls of their deceased ancestors 
may possibly be embodied. No doubt animals whom it 
would be a comfort to seo killed are allowed to live and 
multiply near the habitations of men. But in tho tropica 
nature as a rule beats man, and the general experience oi 
tho world shows that man can do very little to extirpate 
tropical pests. Mr, Williams found, for example, more 
tigers than he expected ; but the reason was, npt that 
sportsmen did not wish to kill the tigers, but that the 
tigers lived in deadly jungles, tho air of which kills the 
sportsman instead of tho sportsman killing the tigers. In 
the next place, when we comp to plants, we find Mr. Wil- 
liams speaking in a delightfully sanguine way of tho fatUre 
cultivation of tobacco So bright are the hopes which tobacco 
awakens, that it is pronounced possible that in time the 
Govern meat may be able to substitute the growth of tobacco 
for that of opium. This would be very pleasant. We 
should keep up the revenue, and at the same time ho 
able to attend to the claims of morality. Perhaps this 
is too fair a vision to be realized ; but still it is always 
a comfort even in a vision to see the possibility of a time 
coming when we may at once be good and lose nothing by 
our goodness. 

Man is, however, more interesting to Mr. Williams than 
beasts or plants, and the greater part of his letter is occu- 
pied with an account of the natives, their character, 
customs, and religion. As tho women arp dll shut np, with 
tho exception of the wives of the Mahrattis, there is nm 
much to be said of them ; but of tho men^jtfr. WiLLU^d 
speaks in favourable terms. He finds in them indeed, tetb 
physically and morally, a laifientablo want of backbone j 
but then, if they bad t^ much backbone^ we ghonld hardly 
be there to govern them. Ho also* made the observation 
which all travellers find cauSe to make in all parts 
world, that the average native is in some ways betjier than 
the worst Eui'opean. An English captain, for ozanmle, 
formed him that he mnoh preierred Tamil aaUoxs toAoglisb 
sailors, as they wore more aocileai^ did not drink. HesugU 
have addedK that they cost less, and that the Ooittl^v 
he served would, not have allowed him tdempb^. ISagIm 
sailors if they had possessed eretj yiitue 

The religion of Ae Q^ple, howcypr, obis|b; 

, attention of Mr. Witmup^/ The r — ^ 
pui^ly >®^indop 


lotpnrposes of misbhiof. 

Tne ethnological system of policy originated about 
sixty years ago in Germany, though it was for the 
time confined to literature. Napoleon had reminded 
the Gormans by his tyranny of tho na 
which had been almost forgottj^duriaMg'?So last days of 
tho Holy Ronian At that time it suited the 

purpose nei^rjpSfPrussia with its Polish subjects, nor of 
Austrj^^wk^h ^as an Empire including many races and 
to adopt tho theory that political unity depends 
on similarity of desccut and of language. Franco and 
Russia had German subjects, and Poland and Italy were 
governed by aliens, England ruled a French population 
in Canada and in Mauritius, and Norman subjects in the 
Channel Islands ; there are Duicbmeu at tho Cape, and 
there are even a few Germans in Heligoland. Tho great 
national revivals of more recent times were not founded 
on ohimerlcal and prcehistoric pvetencoH of kindred. 
Germany bad nominally ceased to be a kingdom 
only in tho present century; and under the govern- 
ment of its six-and-thirty princes, free interchange of 
allegiance and public service was always customary. 
Above all, the German race possessed a common litera- 
ture and a language which was spoken with compara- 
tively little variation from the Baltic to tho Alps. 
In Italy, also, national consciousne.s.s had survived from 
the days of DAniis and from an earlier time, and the 
Italian literature was even richer than the German. Tho 
Slaves have written nothing, unless the Servian ballads 
may bo regarded ns literary compoaitions » for it is not 
worth while to mention Russian fictions which arc either 
imitations of second-rate French novels or perhaps faithful 
pictures of a society which, if the roprosontation is accu- 
rate, must, according to the well-known phnise, Lave become 
rotten before it was ripe. If a Czech in tho intervals of 
seditious agitation wishes to recreate himself with a book, 
be will certainly not resort to tho scanty Russian 
catalogue. 

Tho pretexts of Russian ambition are exactly tho same 
with those which served the purpose of NAPOiiKON III. 
when be designed imprudent enterprises. To the geo- 
graphical figment of natural boundurics which was univer- 
sally popular in France, tho late Empekou added reasons for 
conquest which were founded on connexion of dialvicts. He 
aspired to be the head of the Latin races, consisting of the 
nations which use various Romance languages; and ho 
oven by a bold fiction classified the Mexican Indians as 
Latins because they talk a corrupt form of Spanish. 
Belgium was covered both by tho philological and the geo- 
graphical formula ; but k has hitherto escaped annexation to 
Fjwco. It was not Jf that time foreseen that Bihmabck 
and Moltke might in their turn study national genealogy, 
witih the natural result of reclaiming Alsace and Metz from 
France. I^w, Dutch and High Dutch are as nearly 
related as Bohemian and Russian ; yet Holland bos no 
desire to be swallowed up by Germany. Philologists may 
even dispute whether between Schleswig and Jutland a dis- 
trict cannot bo found which ought on ethnological prin- 
ciples to be annexed to England. It is unfortunately 
imposjsihlo to persuade tho Americaus, though they are 
English, to resume the allegiance which was renounced 
before the invention of ethnology. A contury hence the 
English language will probably be spoken by a hundred 
and fifty millions of descendants from tho ot iginal stock ; 
but notliing can bo more improbable than that the nation 
. should form one political community. Even if the Slaves 
were really one nation, it is not desirable in the interestB 
of oivjfiizotion that tho most backward raco in Europe 
oHould by a combination of enormous numbers attain 
military and political supremacy. 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 


lONIBR WILLIAMS has recorded, in 

chap of a longjeiiicr to the ITimes, the impres- 
'' ciofis hb mplved, the facts he observed, and the oonolssions^ 
* dre^ ^ during his decent visit to Soa^em India. His 

.composition has merit of ihtihg rntdable. As 

% itnlo,^pU^ wfaethev hi the jfbt 
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Eppeam to Eflbotod tliE UfitttoziiedEtiBt Isl^mism 

has 'totttethukg of a H&ddo tipt. Mr. Williams 

mats ihe aotioKi ibat Mahou^danlr W'^India look op tho 
Soi^ilSr oa the head of their fait]|^i and says that 
lo^tr to the Soi/tan is a pure fiction of politioal 
a^ta&r^ He may be right, or^ he may be wrong. 
^6 Bl^dooiaed Mahometans of Soathom India may never 
trouble their Jbheds i^out^ the Oalipu, while the Mahome* 
dans of other parts of India may either think of 
, him, or be willing to learn to think of him, with revev- 
^ ence. The spread of an idea must begin somewhere ; and 
the importttxit question is, not Whether political agitators 
invent^ the idea of tho SulWln^s claim on the allegiance 
of the faithful, but whether any large number of people 
embriM^e tho idea when it is presented to them. Politioal 

S 'tatbrs ^rented the idea of Horae Rule, but the people 
Erelapd accepted it. Other politioal agitators invented 
the idea of Panslavism, but some at least of the Slavonio 
narions have t^keu up this idea in oamest. So far as can 
be seen at iSrosent, the feeling of allegianoo to the Sultan 
has a feoUer hold on the Mahomedan world than might 
have been expected. MaLomedana who aro free to ohooso 
seem no more inclined to make common cause with Turkey 
Christian world is inclined to make common 
cause wHh Russia. In India generally there are no 
apparent ri^s of any very vital interest on tho part of 
Mahomedana in the fortunes of Turkey. Tho enthusiasm 
which prompts subscriptions to help tho penury of the 
Turldsb tro^ory falls veiy far) short ortno enthusiasm 
which /pence. . If tho Maliomedans in 

India could turn us oat of tho country for their own benefit, 
they would no doubt bo delighted to do so ; and if they ever 
think they have an opportunity, they will be suro to use it ;* 
bat whether, to all tho other motives which impel them to 
enmity t^owards us, they now add a Borenes£Eof feeling at 
our desertion of tho Caliph, is a point on which we have 
no evidence of a trustworthy kind. 

Tho essence of tho Hindoo religion is propitiation. 
Tho native mind has a practiciil turn, and wishes to attain 
a definite purpose in its sacred rites. It is willing to go 
through any amount of trouble in its observances, if some 
clear gain is to be got by the process. The clearest gain 
that the native mind can picture to itself is the averting of 
evil. And its fertile fancy has bc^pn sot to work to imagino 
all the sources of evil possible. Every conceivable calamity 
is attributable to some evil agency, either a god, or a devil, 
or a deceased man. There are good agents on the other 
side, and they^ may be propitiated to fight against the 
bad agents. In, a dim way they recognize a Supreme 
Being; but they arguo that ho is too good to hurt 
any one, and so he may bo left out of the account. 
With this exception, everything that produces the notion 
of power is worth propitiating, the propitiation consisting 
in depositing little offerings of food or of anything that the 
agent, if alive and in human shape, might' bn conceived to 
like. Thus on the tomb of onej^lnglish official, who bad 
terrified thorn during his life, the natives, as Mr. Williams 
informs us, deposited little offerings of brandy and cigars, 
hoping that he will Atill like these luxuries as much as ho 
used to do, and that as long as his spii'it could smoke and 
drink it would not occupy iteelf in annoying them. Again, 
offerings wore deposited .on the tomb of ^pother English* 
man who had in life been famed for shooting tigers, in 
the hope that his turn for woriying tigers still survived 

* d might be somehow put to good account. Naturally 
on^ Mr. WitXiAMS.Goncludes by asking bow these ima* 

g inauve millions, with their docility and want of 
bne, may be improved an^ enlightened. He sees how 
they might be made Roman Catholics after Um pattern 
of ibe Catholic Indidhs of South America, as the change 
they would have to undergo would not & venr gr^t. But 
how tbe)r io be brou^t up to the level of Engflish good 
sense, right feeling, and enlightened Ptotestantism P Mr. 
Williams {ironpunoes that the only means of attaining this' 
desirable end :is to carxy out three changea There must 
be complete reoiganlzation of the social fabric, a new 
ideal of .womanhood, and an. ehtxi^ renovation ot 
family life/?, it may Wer his mdera to find 
that m. WxLUAMS does not consider tiiis a Work of 
{hit^de I but somp degree tif dei^doncj 
' L When it discSt^red th^ Ohe gf tho 
le relics is the cwiaiiow^lho 
lisfly ^istingnfth* themijf^ 




taught ns to reverenoO and. love, and almost! ,, 
middle class ; but it may be, safely said that, if thoBa ni l ^ 
invent a new ideal of womanhood, the middle class will 
shine forth with a ghrj that has hitherto been unknown. 


CLUB GOVERNMEOT 

S IR* GEORGE BOOTTER probably 
question to the aK^bnry-Ubneral on 
of the Birmingham Federation would not receive^ 
answer. The statute which tnak^ the institution ol 

Parliaments illegal was passed under circums^nces * ^ 

have now become obsolete, when seditious bodiel in England 
were conspiring with national enemies for uEdoubtedly 
treasonable purposes. The mischief which Mr. CaAifiieR- 
lain's scheme tends to produce is of a different kind, and 
it is not to be averted by criminal prosecutions. It matters 
little whether tho Conservative Associations to which |^r. 
Chamberlain compared tho Biribingham cluster Cl^bs 
aro similar in their organization to tho new Federaii^tkn. If 
they really bring largo numbers of persouC unde^' the 
habitual contifol of delegates or any other kind of dema- 
gogues, Mr. Gobst and his friends are, in proportion; to 
the activity and success of their efforts, no less blame- 
able tlian the political managers of Birmingham. Govdrn^ 
ment by Clubs is still os incompatiblo witli constitutional 
freedom and with Parliamentary supremacy as wbcn it 
was established in typical perfection by the Cordeliers and 
Jacobins of the French Revolution. There is happily no 
reason to fear that Mr. Chambeklain will institute a licigu 
of Terror, or that Mr. Goest will in turn emulate tlio re- 
action which is denounced by democratic historians as tlio 
White Terror ; but tho Liberal Federation fqr which Mr. 
Chambeblain has cleverly contrived to make Mr. GuntTONS 
i*c8ponsible is professedly established for the purpose of 
dictating to Parliameut, and of securing the perepanoDt 
supremacy of a single faction. ^ In the well-known fttrl 
innocent lyistime of Beggar my neighbour,*' childreu 
their first lessons in fraud when they learn surreptitiously 
to pack the court cards in a manner which k profi^bit^ by 
the rules of the game. In politics tile process is dqscribed 
toa organization, and either player apologized for his illlrib 
practices by protending that the trick had been imtiolpnted 
by his adversary. Packed elections may not be propel^ 
subjects of prosecution, but they tend to establish an 
oppressive system oL monopoly and exclusion. Inde- 
pendent thought and conscientious preference of public 
interests vary inversely with the prevalence of politictU 
organization. 

Mr, Chamberlaix's federated Clubs, radiating from Bir- 
mingham as thoir centre, may porhims bo copied from the 
ce1ebi*ated mother Society of the JlH^bias, with its affili- 
ated Clubs in every town and village in France ; b^t in- 
practice the result will bo American vulgarity and coi'>^ 
ruption rather than French ferocity of perseoution. If 
the proposed organization proves to be offoctivo and, per- 
manent, the** Council of Delegates will diolMite tO' the local 
bodies the objects to which from time to timo thoir por- 
nioious activity will bo devoted. Any independent poli- 
ticians who may decline to submit to the central 
authority will incur the penalty which is known in 
the United States as being read out of the par^"; 
and the invokiutary ^seceder will t^ienceforth, ha far 
as tho power of tho Federal Clu^ may extend, be ex- 
cluded from Pafliamenfery and municipal hoxipnrs. If 
Mr* Chambeblain*^ policy is, adopted, the entire feotipa 
will in the first place conpentrato its energies On 
struction of the Churoli Establishment. Thoi^ will no 
difficulty in seouring ^ majority of the primary' aasembHcs 
and of the delegates in favour of that or any o^er sub- 
versive measure ; and when it is once adopted, Oi^nizeSl 

force of the associated Clubs will be directed, tp the uttain- 
ment of an object wMch is nevertheless di^Pp^ved by a 
laige section of the Liberal party. Public option would 
bq far more truly tested by Parliamentary elections con- 
doict^ after the old fashion with reference to various 
poRtical issues. It is no consolation to the sup- 
portera of constitutional govelhment to 1^ told tiiat 
the: vicioim systont of the Birmingham jClubs will bo 
adapted pn the ether 'ride by ‘^Cpnscrvativo associations. , 
A contest of two sharper^ is ^ not a legitimate gas^c^ 
Xt 't^as no . oompensation for tho pshal laws egatai^^^ 
CkthoUcs far that Protestants were at 

.InvnA -fktAiMA j[n SpUin '00^ 


wotifd not W1eb«et* 

tUe IpMical Xiiqai^ition of Birmingham. ^ 

of factiotiia ii^ Amorifca which is to be’ 
m Engiand has attained and pro* 
baWy jpW8^^-tK^:in[OatV3gorotis and most, pernicious atogo 
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Ito bfahm bo xoA'b^y^dfA&e 

ioioxtoad d^^the oDuntry^e iiit 

M hoW/ 


*The 6^ stem df jobbery wlfich has in the 
Noiihem Statos b8(?omo*+almost its only instrument and 
tnotiVe fe;^ likj^ly to bo ia^pdltred or ovbrtbrowu by (|omo 
m^sa^ iglf'the reform of the Civil Service. Ivogislative 
posts will probably long bo distributed by 
« manag^'fl^ and perhaps the several States will 
Jaii^te to adopt tbo practice of a permanent tenure at 
'Office, ewen if the example is sot by the Federal Qovern- 
inent ; it xvlll bo an evil day for . Eepublican aud 
l)emoCfatic memipulators of votes when the Post 
Office and i;h<i Custom House ccaso to be used for 
pui^Res^of corruption. Experience will show whether 
It is possible to maintain the discipline of factions 
'^en tbo number of prizes largely diminished. 

' In the United State j parties are n5t for the most 
pai'b divided by any intelligible difference of prin- 
ciple. man is a Republican or Democrat chiefly be- 
cause ho takes a pleasure in securing majorities for the 
side to which ho has accidentally aiiach<m himself. At , 
present divisions of parties in England are deeper and 
more real ; and it is possible that political passion may 
maintain the vitality of Clubs and Unions with tbo aid of 
tbo municipal and Parliamentary patronage of which their 
leaders may be able to dispose. Amorh^an managers have 
no Chnrch to disestablish ; and universal suffrage already 
pxivails. It would nol be worth while to tamper with tho 
lawa^ affecting land in a country where tho supply exceeds 
the demand, and where landownora have consequently 
no *01181100 flf finding tenants. Even if Mr. Chamokii- 
*i.Am*8 present programme wore oxhau^^ted by success, 

^ thdro would still bo tho House of Loi'ds and many other 
^institiftipns to demolish. American democracy Las long 
^nce completed tho conquests which slill attract tho 
Wbition of revolutionary politicians i.’i England. The 
oroation of a dead level atngng a population of which tho 
greaievpafti lives on wages will be a dangerous aud novel 
expQrljxvent. « • « 

> •i^o'Umputation on the ability of Mr. CnAMBKRLAiN and bjs 
associates is conveyod in the expression of a doubt whether 
thej' have not already made some mistakes. The dovioe of 
obtaining Mr. Quadstonc's sanction to tho ultra- Radical 
^movement, atw the cheap cost of sympathizing with the 
Bulgarian agitation, was ingeniously conceived ard skilfoUy 
oKCCuted ; yet it is doubtful whothor Mr. GTjAUSTONR has 
not lost by the alliknco as much as Mr. Ciiamdgrlain has 
gained. In deepening and widening tho rent which 
previously exlstecl in tho Liberal party, Mr. CuAMUJcaLAiw 
yiui at least temporarily added strength to the Conservative 
y It may bo^ admitted that tho adhesion of Mr. 

< ^ti^lnlpSTOMii: to tho now Liberal organization is an equivalent 
, for ^considerable sacrifices. A more doubtful measure is 
: ^^ a^^ntificotion of tlio Birmingham m#ement with 
, toCf oocjial Konconformist ministers. The 

|>^inh:tors have for some time past incurred the risk 
, ! or <>fibnc^Dg their political qllies by affecting to control 
' ^present'^ tbo Liberal party, of which they nn 
do^l^y form a' powerful section. Tfieir effective co 
. with the Socularists in excluding religious taa^ 


OS THE. HlMOB V’’ 

T here boot moli ^<dd «pee(itaiti6fi ; 

that the PronchXham^rs mwagaii to-d|y/ .TJw 
course of events is clearly marked out. Vba 0|^o^t^ 
are bound to attack the Government ^ 
of Deputies the moment that tbo opportunity of? ikr/ 
restored to them* and ^thJbhe attach and 
suffer sornewhat in interea^fro^he yoto of tlio. Ohamber 
being knovm beforehand. PoliuciaxM ofTbid b]|Ba to Whibh f 
the conduct of affairs is now entrusted" will n^tlbe i josiqfa 
troubled by a vahe of want of eodfidenc^ Thiit a 
should be trusted by the Chamber of Deputy '|8 
eyes of Marshal MaoMahon oonclimive evid^oo bo 
has no business to bo i^inister. But ,e|eii^.a Tea<&9^ 
Cabinet cannot escape the hnmihating nece^ity of ijdsing 
money ; and the defeat that diWaits the MiidstevS' t6«day . 
will not relieve them from asking tbo Chamber towot^ tlxo 
Budget next week. But for this ^ley would 
content to set the favour bf thelSenate against Sue djsbko of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and to postpone a genenjpi election 
until some chance incident seemed to givo4;hom*a better 
promise of success. Bat as tbo Chamber which haa money 
will nob givo i^ and as the Chamber which jb willhoTg togive 
money has none to giA, the Cabinet ^11 basv^i no choice 
bat t6 ask the Senate to conqnh^ith* thjs Mar^AL' ih. dis- 
solving tho Chamber of Do^^os. 'For tl|e present, the 
Marshal seems chiefly anxions to make S|^e that the 
Senate shall not refuBO this request. The^ report of his 
rfpoech to tho Legitimist delegates which appeared 'in the 
Tmes^ of Tuesday makes him say plainly that, if^&sdisflolu- 
tion is refused him, ho will at once resign. This toreaf 
will probably bo sufliciont to defeat any attempts which the* 
Left^havo been Snaking to dissu ado tbo Sen&itefooih pre* 
cipitoting a general election. Without this itos tiipt diffi- 
cult to coneq^vo reasons which might have moved^sbuie 
wavering Senators to Vote with the Left 6i| /thiq 
question. Thei*o must be *many weak ^eurts and 
feeble knoos among the party which profes$edIy^ .sup- 


ports tho now Ministry— many who 'are divide^ i^eWeen 
their hopes that the Government may bb ^obuiisl^r in 
its appeal to the country and their fears 4ihat tfie cicWWy 
will give the same answer that it di^ before*, iztody'^hb 
would be oheored by soW sign thnt J^BSHP'Vas 
reverting once moro to a policy of *campTomise| 2^9^ Ihedi- 
iated replacing the present CabiifQt ^ ono« whiob, if it. 
wore a little less agreeable (b himself, 'might be a Ifttlo Iqto 
disagi’coable to tho Chamber. This section 6f Um Sen^rS' 
might be inclined to think that, if only time could be^in^, 
this desirable settlement would not Be beyoa^d 
Tho Marshal, they would have argued, will not i^ae^S 
his Ministers continued^ beaten in the Ghqnfbcr, Vt^on 

be is coniinoed-that a oiqsolution is pot toba ^j^ bia taay 
reoonstraot* his Oabiuet oxvA soiqeWifM^mare 
model. By ihat.time the Ckambeis ^illbe gvaw^w^y 
of barren tiotorioe^iand not be,di6mblfoed^ a 
Cabinet highly CoiliBorvatiVO; but ^pubn^n, 




Tii^ actual 

if 


I not been restricted to Birmingham^ 
tho Voncoifformists cannot bq acem 








tticrvoliw ctA of oonrso Iw ^ ttto 

_^™__„,„,™ r-r., — w -jnatow tif <ba WrSb ‘ oleetum of ]f . Ts^MBi fatt 

■ ^ jaiw«aii»»tlMp»'4rafto «*»*««* w« vt»to>; to. v&to agftioat him if tf»> tewKt <rf 

bislgi(S^iMWBtott'of theMijtOT af5e®e|al fo<MttittfeB*TOtitivetoBpfoloiiw«M.W»*55^^^j^^ 

’ H, Tm&ffi latnte. Wo do noturant 

'Wg^ m «f(mwd> Bteoideut/^ luliQinutrobon would oncg of this typo may soy, but if we up . wlMjtlwe iti^ 

xs^mbe recO&dtipoted, And ttn^ew tJaJbindfc vwould fitid itself w Ant him ur iiot, we would mtl ChAttftit • 

{nTpItoaitw ■ ^ith . the 'existing Chamber of Deputies, which he could get on with* thB_. CbiwAW’ wMk-WJt&lf' 
wSau.]bo no more danger of oefeat in the elec- he will be in permanent antngonij Thn ■ ri witiftWlHT 

VpWP^violoBcldn the part of the Executive, of resist- a certain number of eWotors w. 

^anoe <m<thb jpoft of the Ttepnblioans. The schism between may at least prore wfhnntce t* hi*' 

^ the'BsrtootSvo and t^coAtiy ^voaU at once be closed, sigi^ion ont ot % ^'^eg alike of the Mil»ir«t or o^i' 


(, i^d V ft)inj>lete and definitive victory on hxa Mjmsiera 

fliw ef ^tbe latter. But the proc»pect which would 
look aro bright to the J^naious of the Left would have 
iiO Jclitena for a Single* wavering Senator on the liight. TB 


TUE PUNISHMENT OP DEATH. 


.MufaLnn better terms with the Chamber of Dep* • ^ Tiia«- 

‘misfoVtuneh, and, if they opposed a dissolution, their iml 
reasop for doing so would bo to ward oiF collisions which 
infglit in the end lead to his resignation. As soon ns they 
' hce that fhe iofusal of a dissolution will make the Mabsual’s 
rc^si^dtiou iifovitable, the motives which till then might 
have^ jprohi|jled them to refuse it will operate in the 
contrary 'directipn. The policy which they had hoped 
might hhWawrted a lesiguatiou is now discovered to be 
the means ofiensuring it. The Senators of tlio Right will 
at once $fee the need of doing as the ^Lvusiial liids thorn, 
and oafhey command a majority in the Senato, ihcy will 
be strong enough tb give effect to their convictions. 

The. nearly uni versa! piohibition of public meetings in 
Fragoe deprives ns of the natural materials for making * 
even a gnesa at what the result of the diKsohitiou may be. 
It ia.ou the cards that the appearance of M. Tinhr.3 a.s a 
possible candidate for Marshal MacMauon’s place may work 
a ohaUge jn the tactics of the Cabinet. If there had been no 
one capable of convincing the country that no revolutionary 
nu'«45nrea are in conic mplation, they wonld probably have 
advised ^he'MARSHAli to make a direct and personal appeal 
to th^ ’■electors. Order with the Makbhal, or anarchy 
without hiin^ would have been the dilemma laid beford^the 
nation f^id it i& at lea’^t posaihlo that, under this pressure, 

. the^odemto Jlepublican electors might have preferred to 
keepi thd Pbe^ibisnt whom they know rather than exchange 
hun fo» a i^i'osiijent whom they do not know. But if M. 
Tuiistrs Blioald*in ^iffect preslmt himself to the electors as 
a to Marshal MacMaho:?, all calculations founded on 
the tixuidity of the moderate Republicans may bo falsified. 
ITio cOgiil^y has never had an opportunity of voting 
on If. Thj[^’s name, for when ho resigned ofliice in 1873 


ho had nqt ^be power of ai 
Appeal vwas« at last made \ 


BaionT seldom displays greater foroo and digui^ thao, 
when he is directing his powerful rhetoric a^ifiat thin 
“ relic of baibarism.'' Yet the very statomeut of the pKK 
posed change scemi? to carry with it its own coademnauoiHi 
“It is expedient,” says Mr. Peask, “to abolish 
“ penalty of death and to snbstitnto for that penalty in diA 
“ case of murder penal f,crvttude for life.” It is a suffictOtll 
answer to thih piopotal that there is one whole elastic 0$ 
murders, and that a claj>8 which might easily becojrfe vwy:^ ^ 
much more frequent than it iq, in which tlia inflietiou 
penal servitude would be viz fcn ally impossible. The {db;A^ 
of punishment implies that a man is made to undergo 
something which ho is not undergoing at this moiudni. 
But, if penal scriitudo is tho worst thing thsit a criminat 
can bo made to undergo, what is to bo done withfA,' 
mail who commits murder when ho is nndorgoine 
penal serrii mle already ? Sontoucos of imprisonmeuS 
for any less term than life <iau be made cumulative; , 
the punishment for a enmo committed by a pridO]i& 
ncpd not begin to take effect until the penalty^ 
originally iiiilicted on him has been worked out* But lif^ ' 
sentences cannot bo cumulative. ♦ Tho criminij 
already been sentenced to all the punishment that he 
endure, and theio is nothing more that he can be made to 
suffer. Cousequcritly, if it wore made uulawful to put 
men to death lor murder, tho temptation to a prisoner 
already under stntonco of impns»>nment for life to murdar 
a gaoler be disliked would be almost irresistible. , 

abolition of capital punishment wonld have filled *ottr 
prisons with men who had already been guilty of eve/y 
form of violent and brutal enmo. Mon of this stunfp hava 
an extraordinary faculty for conceiving intense and lasting 
hatreds to their keepers. Even tho most kindly gaoler i» 
compelled to inflict a good deal of suffering on tho prisuners" V 
he has in charge. They-are often exceedingly idle, anffaC 

.n ■Cr.wii.x 1. n-M .nnwW Kn A i ^ 


to it, and when tlio in one form or another, work has to be exacted from tbetn. 


1876, the Itepublicaus had 


Agreid aoiept Marshal MacMauon as their President. 
Hut JihQwb tl|pre are no data forthcoming f^m which to 
diy^ ii^yote <S*iho oleoit^rs upon such an issue, there are 
tnaf^ oonBidArations which make it likely that M. Thlebs's 
n^me w6i^ ensure a very large measure of support. If 
the ^ PjmOLiB is of this opinion, he will naturally , 
00 tOfgive M* TfliBHS no excuse for presenting 

Hm^beforfftcie oountry. If the MAitfj^AL were made to 
8 ay 4 raafit)|^, yon give zny Ministers a majority 

down my offiie, it would be impo.SBible to hinder 
${^ faying tf France desires it, 1 am will- 

take np^ the office* which Marshal MacMahok 


take npr the bifice* which Marshal MacMahok months or years finds an outlet. « 

hyd.diid[n.^^,Bgi if ^he.MAnsntii makes no * reference Under these circumstances, what is to prevonife pitsonor 
to his part^M. Tbisbs cannot with from murdering^ his gaoler ? Ho will not 1^ restrained by 

httnse^ as df candidate for a place any sense of tho value of life, or any fear<ff the punishinent 
^ ilnpossible for iho Left to which may await him after death. These are re^t^imniiiS 

tba Mambat. will resign if his Ministers ate with whi^ he has loing ceased to trouble h^self. HiA 
beoause thii| would be to acquiesce condition cannofbe made materiallj woi'se ilia&a is akeady^ 
Al^Uif the PtasfUsKT ia somehow* respmisibhf for be is in prison for murder had is to retail in^cisdn aU< 


they Will naturally not love tho man who metes out their 
work to them. If he is just, the worst- conditioned 
prisoners will dislike him ; if he is unjust, tjie least ^ 
favoured prisoners will dislike him. Tho strictost watch** / 
fulness cannot prevent a prisoner from finding opportunities 
of revenging himself for real or fancied injarios. The 
warders may be well armed, and well trained to use their 
arms ; {j^it they cannot Ik* for over on their guard against^ 
men in whom ingenuity has been sharpened by a v 

perionce of crime and an entire absence of any rival matter ' 
for reflection. Sooner or later their vigilance relaxes? artd " 
the pent-up passion whicli has been accumuladag ^ \ 
months or years finds au outlet. • * * 

Under these circumstances, what is to prevoullfir pitsonor 
from murderiun} his gaoler ? Ho will not be restrained by 
any sense of tho value of life, or any fear <ff the punishment 
which may await him after death. These are * 

with which he has loing ceased to trouble hwself. Hk 
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The Satu^fty Iteview. 




Con^naittiDg a mnrdor, shoal 
out oat would stand but a 
law. Consequontly tho ado] 
would leave the communi 

by the addition of those who ere 


isoner who knows that he wui never bo'^AiJ » — * 
murdering, or trying to murder, hia gaoler, K„^o consultation appears to have taken place • but in 
I, wayward fancy or ungovernable fit of rage this year tho Board appealed to the AasociatiCt 


w<mld ]fe diffloult to assign the limits within whioh 
TOT^j^^of c^ina^ ig aJIowablei public opinion has a 
^ logical, idea tjiat certain forms of 
'^wswaca^^Trowfuli and that certain forms 4 arc un« 
example, might prove a very 
k^L Mati^ion^^a Bill directing that a prisonoV 
deterlUnt penalty ; life, and in that condition 

aentoneed to penal sorntnd^ be blinded or have his tongue 

iry small ohanco of becoming 
bn of Mr. Pease’s Resolution 
^paralysed in presonco of a 

Wh'^'2dY“®®’f 

by the addition of those who are . 

tbo recklessness and desperation of tho 
creased in the same proportion, the only fear whi^ 
keeps a prisoner who knows that he will 

fie® frow 

viimever a ^ , 

tiappens tO:eoiEahim, would be altogetber withdrawn. The 
Pl^ffbsble , result would bo to make tho gaolers trust 
dilire^ to their weapons and to their dexterity in using 
mwn. Capital punishment would still be inflicted ; but it 
wpnld bo inflicted in a species of chance inodloy. Tho 
gaolets would feel that they carried Tihcir lives iu their 
bands, and they would take care not to lose them by over- 
punotiliousness. The least indication that a prisoner 
meant mischief would be accepted as a sufheient reason 
for shooting him down. 

Wo have insisted on this particular aspect of tho question 
because the d priori argument seems beyond tho possibility 
either of proof or of refutation, and because it was scarcely 
referred to in the debate. Mr. Pease thought it enough to 
say that, os a rale, thoso upon whom death sentences are 
passed are not dangerous prisoners, and do not come from 
a dangoixfus class. How long would it remain pos- 
sible to say this after capital punishment liad been 
abolished ? At present there may bo some plausibility in tho 
statement, because the majority of murders are now com. 
suited at the bidding of some sudden jinpulso which does 
not leave time for the prospect of death to exert its natur- 
ally deterrent influeueo. But, if capital punishment were 
dona away with, it is probable that a large number of as* 
saults which at present are not pushed to the extreme length 
of causing death would sliUe insensibly into murder, it is 
no revoronco for tho lives of his victims that keep.s tho 
hero of a Lancashire kicking case from making tho kick 
fq^tal. Ho would prefer committing murder if ho could 
evade what follows upon murder, and if tho special conse- 
quences which he dislikes were removed there is no reason 
to believe that ho would any longer hesitate about indulg- 
ing this proforonce. Not only, therefore, would the 
number 01 murders bo increased by the addition 
of many which now take the milder form of savage 
assaults, but the character of tho class uiulergoiiig 
punisbmonb for murder would, bo altered for tho 
worse. . Nor is it necessary for tho purpose of this 
argument that the prlsonors from whom murderous attacks 
on the gaolers would bo to be apprehended should have 
committed murder. There are many criminals who have 
stopped short of this length, but who are only induced to 
atop short of it, even while they are iu prison, by the 
knowledge that this time, if never before, murder will 
mean certain death. If Mr. Pease ever carries his motion, 
the post of warder in a convict prison will be like a forlorn 
h^e.^ In this matter our sympathies are with tho prison 
omoi^ rather than with tho prisoners over whom they keep 
, guard.. 


; , RAILWAY BRAKES. 

I T is satisfactory to observe that tho Board of Trade, 
though >t has postponed indefinitely any attempt at a 
general scheme of legislation with regard to the dangers of 
railway trave4iD,g,upon which aRoyal CommijMion lately re- 
ported, iS^ot disposed altogether to neglect tne subject. It 
appoMfrpm a correspondenciO which has just been laid before 
,lwliaindhitbat in July last a proposal was made by tho 
to the Railway Companies Association that the latter 
two or more persons of high authority on such 
would pieetoflloein of the Board from time 
itao end discOss soi^ dxmbtfnl or difficult point. The 
'most effieio&t of idOntonioiiil brike-po^er was subse- 
- qneatty snggosted «at a saljoot wlnoh demanded atteintion ; 
ia.ram tb %n consedtation drf this 

of the Ridhray 


Animation, wrote a rory ymlite letter 
S'? ^ colleitoes* “ cdMial appreciatioa of ^hie Oogtsi^ 

J^to|ndpmcticalshgg^n^ 

I the prinoipal Railway Oompanies, repvesen&ig 
or^nti2,oo6mile8,oftho whole paesengermileagd^wwro . 

t^ng in the oommop^ interest, and with thoomiMt of 
It tl*® action of ""continqous brakes under nil 

condition.s various inventioiffi of thp kind, which were 
speempd. It was added that, in tfic opinion of tho AssocL 
ation. It was not fisontial to have one form of brake . 
uiuver^lly adopted ; and that, though^man^ of the system^i 
tned afforded sufficient arresting power, trustworthy ooh- ^ 
elusions relative to tho enduraipe of the tnachineiy, the 
fttoihty of application, and certainty Of a(iti<m; oonld only 
bo fomed after farther trials and ooutinuons om ia dailv 
practice. - ^ 


. . - — Association 

to b^®., oxphcit and specific as to what 

it was ac^^’^v doing ; and drew up a series of questions 
which werCy^ round to tho Railway Compani6s. 
Tho answers questions arc given in +lav Par- 

liamcntary paper jusV" iaaiftri,- lAYi- Yzray Vo summswiz^d 
as follows. Tho Caledonian Railway replied that it 
had made experiments with the Westisohouse ordinary 
brake, tho STERii-MciNNES brake, and Clark and Webb's 
chain-brake, and had found that they conld bo ap- 
plied instautancously, though tho Steel-McInnes was 
the only one which was self-acting ; that these were iu use 
on certain pasHCuger trains, and that further experiments 
were to be made to tost tho automatic forms 6£ tho West- 
iNOiiousE and Clark and Webb’s systems. The Furness 
Company declared that “ it was quite alivo to tho import- 
“ ance of having such brakes,” but had “ not yet adopted 
“ any kind of continuous brake.” On tho Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway tho Westinohouse continuous 
automatic brako has been in use on tho express trains to 
tho South, nnd is considered to be efficient, though it is 
self-acting only until tho compimsod air is exhausted. The 
Great Eastern has also several systems in use, none ol 
which is self-acting when accidents occur ; but it is now 
fitting up an arrangement of Smith’s vacuum brake which 
will bo automatic iu case of “ break away.” The Great 
Northern .works chiefly with Smith’s brake, which can be 
instantaneously applied, and made self-acting in cases of 
accident ; and on this lino expenments are still-being made. 
Tho Groat Western has also made trial of seydred plans, 
especially Saunders’s brake, which it thinks the beat; but 
it cannot fix a time to fully report upon the results. Fay’s 
and Nbwall’s system is adopted on tho Grh&t Western, but 
it is applied by hand, and is nol self-acting; tho Company, 
however, is getting Wfstingiiousb’s automatic brake for one 
complete train. The Brighton Company has no continuous 
brakes at present ; but believes that the engine bmkes in- 
vented by its Locomotive Superintendent work well. The 
London and North-Western^ Company considers the 
Clakke and Webb brako very satisfactory ; but It does not 
appear that it is self-acting, and, except uttder Muliar 
ciroumstancos, the ordinary brake is nsedt The London 
and South-Western Railway has; as frdm its notorious 
mismanagement might bo expected, /^made no ex- 
perimonts with continuous brakes,” but is thinking of 
doing so. The Manchester, Sheffield, andi^ lilncolnshii'c 
Company rests satisfied with tho vacuum btfkoj regard- 
ing continuous brakes as dangerous. The Wuum 
on the Metropolitan Railway are said to^work i(!l rigS, 
but aro not self-acti^.' The MidAnd uses the WESrjatb. 
HOUSE, Smith’s, and Babkbb’s ^rakra ; bnt only the first 
is self-actipg. The North Bntish Cqn^bahy has 
the WsfiTiNOHOUSE. automatio brake, and, bning aatiraed, 
contomplates no further^ ^perimonts ; and the Korth- 
Eastern is also going to try the 'same" brake. On the 
North London line the bn^es can bo applM ixistaii* 
taneously, but are not eolf-^ting ; and this Gom^ny hsa 
no farther experiments in view. The North StaroimUre 
Railway works vrith Cbauke’s brake, w;m^ k said^to 
be e&ient and We if carelhlly 
have been ** complaints and emms xbr ^rsoni^iajnry 
whore it^ has men too quickly taken , offi'* 

Oompaiiy bolds thftt cnsWiEWS cfvi^ pv 
Souui-Eastera is satisfied with the vnenm 
These replies' are, ^ in a 
bat, the inqnims set by Board 
osaitidd ohe^^ert'amporl;^' 
b#Bs aothalljr ^ njto oon^st^ a % 
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' are oom)>aifSti^ mlnfllass. It wilt be re- 

ibata<|aa^ of % 

Boam' ^ 3M Bail^ay OomjMAiea i^ Newark 

tfait amount of band orake*pciwer nettalt j eup. 
plied^witb the traioa of the roBpoctize Companion,^ moving at 
mm 4s;5 to 48*5 mUeii per hear, failed to bring up the 
and North-Western taaiiia within 2,374 the 
Caledonian within 3^190 ft. ; the Midland within 3,250 ft. ; 
the Great Northern within^ 3,576 ft.; the Brighton within 
3,6^ ft. ; and that, as these trains wore in oomploto order, 

/ and previons notice was given of the ex&ct spot at which the 
j0^ppage to be^ode, a large addition mnst be made 
to these distances in practice. It was therefore held that, 
nnlesB pinch greater control was obtained over trains by 
additional 'br&e-power, it was clear that, in order to 
ensnro 'safety, the distance signals must under such 
oironmstances be, foa a level lino, carried back a 
mile; and the Commissioners laid down the prin- 
ciple / that no train can be considered properly 
eqaipped which is not fnmishod with safHcient 
brakq*power to bring it, at the highest speed it would 
bo running at upon any gradients in its journey, to an 
absolute stop wi^in five hundred yards, and expressed a 
belief that means might bo found by which this could be 
done with certainty' and safety. 

Now the question is, whether this condition is really 
complied with on any lino at this time, or whether the 
new appliances which certain Companies say they intend 
to adopt will fulfil it. It may be admitted that, as far 
as experkneuts have gone, some of these appliances are 
satisfactory; but an experiment is in all cases, and 
above all on a railway, very different from actual work- 
ing, in which things are done with much less care and 
more confusion and muddle. Moreover, even when the 
automatic brakes arc adopted, it soeuis as if they are in- 
tended only for special emorgoocies, and that the present 
in efficient hand-brakes arc to be the usual resource. 
This indeed is candidly admitted by the London and North- 
Western Company, whose guards are given to understand 
that “for ordinary stoppages at roadsides or terminal 
“stations the van brake “ — a hand brake — “alone is to 
“ bo used,” except under special circumstauces, and that 
“ the patent brakes ore not to be used for such ordinary 
“ purposes, or for stopping a train entering a terminal 
“ station.’* Moreover, there aro not a few linos which 
have no auioniatoa brake-action at all, or only in a partial 
form — tba^ is, when it is expressly put on. It is no* doubt 
true thkt automatic appliances ought not to be solely 
relied upon; but they aro important in their way. 
Adcording to the report of experts on the Newark trials, 
“ not only should a driver and guards bo able, indo- 
“ pendeutly or acting in concert, to promptly put in action 
“ all the brakes of a train, but also, in case of the severance 
“ of a train, they should have complete control over tlio 
“ brakes of the several portions to which they might ro- 
“spectively belong, to apply or release them according 
“ to their judgment, so that they could modify the 
“ antomatio action instantaneously if required.” But it 
is very doubtful how far this ideal will bo attained 
in or^^nary journeys, which are those in which passengers 
are uibet interested. Another circumstance which pre- 
vents ns from beinff very sanguine as to tho resolution of 
the Companies to do all they can in this matter is that, 
altbpuc^ their present arrangements are practically under tho 
etftnoardi of the stopping power which ought to bo enforced, 
idost.cl thdhi intimate plainly enough that they “ do not 
f^^soh^mplate any further experiments.” Under these cir- 
enmi^noes it is to bo hoped that tho Board of Trade will 
jDot be saiisfi^ with the vaguo and possibly misleading 
aiatemeots mado by the Companies, but will tako the 
of some independent authority as to the iacts of 


THE OOVEBNMIEJNT IN A FIX. 

w^qh took place in the House of Commons 
' . Ju ’ bn 4 ?tmvediby pight qlmws veiy plainly the distracting 
wkhm the Government Itare placed themselves 
Sactuating e6ti|ee whiqh they have 



difficttWy fi>t tho 5^^ 

Sundays; on the o^er hatwli 
which is veiy strongly opp<»ed 
argues that, so hit from auoh ' i 
mote temperance and sobri^, it ' Whld 'B&Vb thWf 
opposite effect by drivibg the people InWvthe 
which would be established if the 
closed. It is quite pertain that there is 
laud a great deal of drinking on Sunday^; 
difficult to believe that tho appetite for this ' 
which would seem to be deeply rooted, will imuaeomt^' . 
be overcome by closing all tho publio-hcmses od 
day of tho week. * > 

In order to understand tho position of the Government 
with regard to this question, it is necessary to go hack b 
little aud observe the various stages through which ^y 
have passed. At first they were disposed to offer a deridM 
opposition to tho measuit); but the agitation Which !wi)l ' 
going on in Ireland began to have its effeet, and, 
having a clear conception of the difficulties which MVi 
Smtth's Bill would involve, they adopted a t6mporisiii|r 
tone. Accordingly, when the second reading Of the 'BiQ 
was moved on the i2th of February lost, tho IkxSH SiOffiC- 
TATiY gave it a qualified approval ; aud, in spite of Strimg 
remonstrances from a certain number of Irish membenV 
it was carried by an overwhelming majority. On fiiie 
occasion Sir M. Hioks-Bsach repeated what Im hlid 
stated in the previous year, tliat, in his 
upon tho evidence of magistrates and police authori- 
ties, it was not advisable that total Sunday doaitlg 
should bo adopted in tho larger towns, there being resfidu 
to fear that either there would bo a widespread evasion of 
tho law, or if tho law were thoroughly e^breed, a daiig^ 
of riotous proceedings. Hero were, indeed, obvious reosbqs 
why the Govornmeut should be cautious how they o6io>» 
mitted thoiudclvos to a movement from which snoh results 
wore expected ; but at the time their ohfief object was to 
dimioish tho pressure of Irish opinion. A compromise 
was therefore resolved upon, which was that, after tho Bill 
had been read a second time, it should bo sent tO si Select 
Committee, in order to be thoronghly considered and sif^. 
and adapted to tlio difibreot circ am stances of tow% am 
country, but without entering into the whole qnest^ 
initio. This Committeo has since reported in fkvqur of 
disregarding tho distinctions between largo and^ sm|t|l . 
towns, placing all alike under tho operation 
measure ; and the Bill, thus backed up, has now 0 C|il^ 
on again. On Thursday Mr. Suyth appealed to Miit 
Government to state their Intentions with regard* tq ifc,. 
To this Sir Stafford Nortucote replied that, as the B|li* 
would necessarily lead to considerably discaasion, it wAS 
difficult to see how a day could be obtained for 
and he begged to be excused from making a dofitdto 
statement as to tho intentions of the Government. U^XL 
this Mr. Smytu rose at once, and, asserting that it wAR 
distinctly understood that the appointment of tho Ooin- 
niitteo took the question out of the hands both of the House 
and the Government, and left the question to bo settled by 
its report, whatever it might bo, announced that on Monday 
bo should repeat his question, and moved the adjournment 
of tho House. Other members ex pre.ssed the same vhw, 
aud finally it was arranged that Sir Wii.prid Lawson sbould 
give up the Wednesday which he had obtained for the Per- 
missive Bill in order that the Hish Bill might be t^ceb. 
And 60 the matter at present stands. 4 . 

This condition of things is, of course, veiy embarraiM^g 
for tho Government; but it is also obvious that tbcjf ore 
themselves responsible for what has happened. !hiey 
have been playing with the question witibbut dis^ 
tinotly making up their minds what thlj shbuld do 
about it, and they must take tho consequenoes. T^ey 

had good reason tor their doubts in thb/ , in- 
stance as to tho expediency of such a .sq . the 

Sunday Closing Bill, which in principle would not 
only Ireland, but the whole kingdoin, and nottmg has 
occurred to remove those doubts. Sir M. 
in February, declared that tfa^ could on^ 'sahdtibii the 
Bill if they ffdt that the qxperimeut Cbuld bb made With 
safety, and the oonditioos of safe^ oa; which tliey iasl^ ; 
Are hoAr reibsqd; so that the CtoyerabAAl ife abt 
way tq tern. ^ 




The SatarSay 'Bevidw. 


'THE FELLAH. 

' r ' ',1^ ^ 

^ ^ « XiCITLGEttgSrl naked her father who was ainrtiag for 22 jgnmt.if 
ahoaVdaeo Joaeidi at Cairo. The quastiou wan tioiao luwwrd 
aait mn haveaoaaiad. Noth^ aatomahea the modem touriat more 
tQ.l^d the scoDos doaoribed by Moees, aud represented hy the 
' pidntinga in ancient tombs, still faithful pictures of the manners 
amd customs of UmIaj. But Joseph, the discreet and wise ” ruler, 
is nowhere to be discovored. Thei'e are prisons and execuiiouers, J 
coats of many colours, and Mrs. Potiphars in abundnlice. There 
m lean June and fat sheaves, corn as the sand of the sea, honey, 
apices, lumh, nuts, and almonds. There are cruel tasl^asterB 
and forced public works. The iir8t*<born is mourned in many a 
house* for toe conscription has taken him and he returns no more. 
On all sides may be heard a groat and bitter cry, not on account of 
bad harvests or unseasonahlo weather, not because of utirthquakes 
■or the low price of wool, but fof unjust, grinding taxation, and 
Itaid, ill-paid toil. We work all day,*’ said a Fellah lately, for 
A nwael of bread, and the Khodivo hikes it out of our Tuoulhs.” 
It is extremely dilhcolt to obtain correct information with regard 
to the real j)osition of the peasant farmers in Kgypt. It is iinpos- 
to«believe<6ven the oath of a native ; but, by sifting contradic- 
tory fitatennents, by contrasting the re})liee given by diHeruut 
d^gOmans to the same question, by riding along the inland 
toads, seeing the daily life and occupations of the people 
in their villages, shopping in the ba/nai's, and bocomiug ac- 
quainted with the small artisans, hut above .dl by talking with 
the sailors w ho come from the various little towns round about, an 
inteUigent person may, with a very inodernlo smattering of Arabic, 
obtain a fairly true notion of the state of that interesting and luis- 
gOTcmed countiy. ^ 

"The aanonneomeflt made lately that additional exactions aro to 
bo l<iid,qii^l](o already overburdened people caimot fail to raise a 
feeling of indignation in the mind of any one who has Woine 
acquainted with the Fellah at home. AVe talk much in England 
about slavery in Egypt, and are greatly sh(^cke<l that such a thing 
should exist apywhere. Jienovolcut people uslc questions* about it 
in Parliament, and old ladies become hysterical on the subject. 
The fact is that the position of a slave in an ordinary household 
is luxurious idleness and well-fed comfort coiuiJared to that of the 
peasant prbprietor or agricultunl labourer, riierc are ati-ict and 
nUmano laws made for the slave, llecan have justicoforovery wrong 
except that which made him a slave. But tho 1 (dlah is practically 
bslpiess. No one can interfere because tho taxes jire increased in 
the Said,. or because the land is in some places relapsing into 
desert, aVuce the people can no longer buy seed, having nothing 
left after tho collector s visit but their naked, hungry clnldreu and 
ibo bare mud. Tho monev raised by taxation goes to enrich the 
eollo(itor, the governor, tfio pasha, the Khedi^e, everybody ex- 
cept tho native Egyptian and JOgyqd. New streets nud palaces, 
mdons and hareins, harboui-s and lighthouses, aro being made ; 
but 'noihing comes Wk to tho camera of the money which pays 
for these -costly undorUkings. CJrcat sugar factories are built 
in which tho machinery is constantly changed aa English or 
French overseers aro appointed. The old worhg aiv left to rust 
•on tho 'banks, though their price has been wrung from tho 
life^Wood of the ^icoplo. When things were supposed to be 
at thoir worst lost year, the Viceroy gave a sumptuous break- 
fast and presented each guest w'ith a costly ring. Ills sous 
are growing up and require establishments. F.ngUsU horses, 
-diamonds, eunuchs, and pretty Oircassinna are expensive necessities 
which must bo provided. Daughters require dowries suitable to 
their exalted lank. Still more expensive are etauding armies and 
fridtless expeditions to Abyssinia and Turkey. Immense sums go to 
AOtertaiu foreign visitors of distinction and to provide steamers, and 
ttaiuB for them. English pcoplo aio apt to forget that tho Khedive, 
Wiili all his virtues, is still a Turk. lie impressos strangers who huvo 
the privilege of ftU interview with himhy hi.s ability, imlustry, intolli- 
.geace, ai\d good impulses. But ho bus had no early practical iraiu- 
aiid has all his t‘XjM*rienco to acquire through nmking mistakes. 
Were he William Pitt himself, ho could not succeed in hUing 
•the positions simulUuioously of Chancellor of tho Exchequer, 
Foreign Sdinister, Miuiater of War, Board of Works, aud gebural 
autocrat. 

The land, as its peasant cultivators say, is gold, not mud./ For 
•oidioary^orope it requires no manure and liule labour. Tho yield, 
with the must primitive tillage, is enormous. Two crops of corn 
may be .grown, in a j'ear, or oven three. Tho moment a canal is 
made, the ground in its vicinity grow.s green. It needs no pre- 
paration for- the seed but a little surface scratching and small 
watercourses for irti^tiou. Along the Nile Ihe shadpof goes all 
^y 16ag, except during the immdation, when it is not required. 
In some places the sakia, with its rows of graceful earthen jars, 
raises water wth day and night. At tho wheel two yoke of 
patiei^ oxen relieve e^b other, driven by a child who ought io bo 
litdl^oolA Tike Xhedive spent a groat deal of money in putting up 
ffUmping «ngmes; but they have tiunied out useleesi pmtjy 
qf.tbc noiv-exUtenoc of fuel, partly because the smaller 
'gutf and cannot be replaced by native worlmiail. 

1^* Xi|9SS6]M has latply beoh over the grotuidi Wt 
this time be becoming aomew^: 
chary of help. rMeenwhile the did labour-wasting meftodSj. 
must be retained. canals might be mnltipllod indefUatety^' 
lijM^ys with spleudia results, but, under the present systeitt.ftf. 


forced labour, iihey chn only be^oht ai oi 

mamr briesd-winnere. The FeEah, 4)$tfted hway i&bm 
^d worked, ill'^lW, hasrehjy I'* *'* 

It ia said that, when a new caniat is begop, ih'e ij^edlve i 
the land nearest to it, his offi(^re take jimat obmes. ui^.Sud; the 
Fellah who makes it gets little or no benefit Se ' ia di^ed Still 
io stand at his bucket, and, with only a rsg round his )bil^ 
the water up to his liUle tenement, while the intei^ snh'blftiBS 
down on his boro back aud shaven head. Xt is unlikely that any 
.|U‘ivaLe enterprise can spiing up amongst the people to impiDTdthe 
cultivation Qt thoir farms. They are too poor, and have not time 
to learn about new inventions. The fine climate prevdnUs them 
from being braced to exertion and rebellion, as would be tha 
in a moro northerly country. But they do feel very sore to sec’ 
tho land slipping into tho hands of laige proprietors who tako 
all the finest ground for sugar-canes. When the present* Vice- 
roy Bucceoded, he had no estates. Now ho owns a very' large 
acreage. This change in his circumstaucea was not brought about 
by moans which would be approved Lore. A case in point js that 
of a sugar estate not far from Farshoot, but on tho east bank. 
The land was bought at tho Govorumont vahitftioo Ihim the pre- 
sent pro^u'ietors, who woro never paid, it being arranged that the 
price should be taken out in e.xoinption from labour at the factory 
and in sugar. After a time it tiirned out that the land did not 
suit Bugar, aud tho factory wiis abandonod. It stands empty and 
useless, though it cost many thousands of pounds and much forced 
labour. But what bocamo of tho land ? It "was sold back to tho 
original proprietors again at tho Government valuation, which had 
boon j'ovised — that is to say, raised — but ready luonoy was exacted 
for every acre. It need hardly bo .added that the whole district is 
rcducofl to absolute beggary, that tho Governmont ia not exactly 
popular, and that a man wlujse caniol was “requisitioned” to carry 
cane killed it rather than let il go. 

At sugar factories forced labour is tho rule under a thin 
disguise 'i he labourers are paid in sugar, wliich is valued 
at tho Cairo price. If a tiiuii wishes it ho fxm sell his sugar 
to tho authorities at tlie factory, but it is at the local price. 
As tho sugar is useless to him, he is thus robbed of a third 
or a fifth of his earnings. The land itself is made ihe moans 
of fiiiuilar extortions. It is revalued for taxation every six 
years, and if it is situated by the river, whore the banks tiro 
altered by every inundation, the unfortunate fartner has often 
to pay for scveml years after his land has disappeared. Land 
left dry becomes tlio property of the village or “ commune,” 
and last year a sheykh was murdered by his own villagers for 
appropriating some common land to his own use. For this the 
village was burnt by the Khedive, who seired tho land of the 
whole coinmuno himself; aud nothing can more plainly show the 
state of political degradation to whidi Turkish rule has reduced 
the country than that the punishment was looked upon as just, 
and acquiesced in without a murmur. Tho people do not care to 
grow sugar for the Khedive s benefit, but much prefer corn cro^w, 
of which both barley and wheat are everywhere common. The 
•Fellah rarely eats his own wheat. It is a luxury far beyond 
him ; but sailors in the Nile boata live on the brown bread made 
from it. The corn is left standing till it is perfectly hard, as 
there is no rain or wind to hurt it. It is in ear in February, 
and i.s reaped with tKe sickle; hut in Nubia it is pulled up by 
the roots ; and tho farmer often, if he has a good crop, goes 
with it himself by boat to Cairo. It is classed according to tho 
colour, which varies voiy much, and the straw is chopped fine as 
forwl for caraels or fuel for Bteam-enginos. The ordinary nread-stuff 
ia “ doura,” which is much like Indian corn. This is sown beforo 
or during the inundation, “ cast upon the waters,” and is smne- 
times swept away. It is often roasted beforo it ia xipe, but 
generally inadu into unleavened cakes. It is also given 'to-fowU 
by those wbii can afford to feed their chickens *, but gpnendly the 
poor beasts pick up a precarious living amongst the dtj^beaps, so 
that their egp never taste fresh or milk^ and their bodies are 
notliing but bones. Tho giviat staple in £^pt, however, is ^e 
date. Palms are heavily taxed by the suiciom policy ororywhere 
seen under Turkish rule ; and the Arabs say, alluding to'itniataz, 
that where the Turk comes no trees can ^w. So Inflyy 4k it 
esteemed that, aecording to the native legend, whan* J&h ra 
made man and woman, he had a little ieft,«and 
a date-palm. ^ 

Constant ill-usage has made the Fellab a* coward and a liar,, but 
be has courage and endurance when sufieiing is inevitaUe. You 
may see a man at work in heavy irons, yet ne Wears a dh^erfiil 
countenance, and greets an old acquaintance Witb a plSassntlatk^b. 
lie has committed no crime, and everybody knbws it } buttu <mie 
had been committed, and somSbody had td be punished. “ Ehlsiiiet” 
willed that he should be charged, and, haviCff «oo ntoney bribe 
the judge, he ia condemned. too, rather uum^piy an.iocreaaed 
tax, he will submit to the bastinado, and may ba hmi td boast of 
the number of blows be can bear and the weiin doxiiig be 
was unable to put his feet to the ;groniid4 He leekt 
Govornment as bis natural eiiemy,^and witb^)goed qniMM!W 
taxation as a Border farmer must have regarded bbietoiMffl#- 
him the Khedive is the lineal sasoessor of tire^edo^ 
who robbed bis fetefathere.^ Ho has iMi A 

overoharge, and no eoiee in the asssrement If 

there were a printed forre 
be useless/for W'Cduld not read 
and saving, ;yst- be can V-’lavMb 

money spent in bos^tfjiiy kr m wants are Aw, 





but it m^io, Hothiu; am bo done udtboutoiat^g. ! 

’B& wmtivfoA:, p!ay,iii the the weddiogr/at the I 

fiuiei^^aahe M9ii}$ boati im Kd ridba hht crniu^ inr Itot etreiy^ I 
whmr' 

b^l^k thh cadence) generally the European 

ear' can hud ^ormlday in hi» mueicik acale dififbxs bo much 
from tliai it esmnot be placed on any of our keyed iuftkiimenta ; | 

and ilw principles on which it le ibnndea are so involTod that it is | 
hardly poeslldo oven for a trained mueiciaa to nniEvel iU There is 
probatdy a.niixturo of the Greek and Asiatic soales ; possibly there 
]s arenhiant of old I^yptlan harmony. The ecientidc musician 
finds much to interest iim in following a song on the violin, but to 
the vulgar mnsieal ear It is distracting. It may be roundly asserted 
J^t the attempts made by Lane and others to write Arab melodies 
^ in our notation are ludicrous failures. The native performers 
sometimes show great skill in manipulating an instrument with 
two strings, and some Egyptian Paganini may blush unheard and 
waste his sweotness among duslcy sailors on the Nile. At Cairo a 
leaning towards the European scale is sometimes very perceptible, 
owing to the opera companies which go there every year, awi the 
militiiiy bands practise a kind of compromise which is moM dis« 
treasing to hear; biit a concert of expert native performers in the 
Esbekeey^ Gardens is well worth hearing. In tlia gantry singers 
extemporise to atone, but have special airs appropriate to all pos- 
sible occasions. No other art is practised, atid life goes on under 
the most simple conditions. 

The Fellah wears but one garment, and suffers from cold in 
winter, for he has no fire and no bedclothes, except perhaps 
a kind of quilt* He lives on unleavened bread, sour milk, raw 
vegetables, but sometimes for weeks together has nothing but 
dnod dates. In towns the food is sold ready cooked, and consists 
of different kinds of haricots and lentils. II is house is rootless, 
except for a few canes laid across tlie low mud walls. It con- 
tains no furniture; but in Upper Egypt thei'e is generally a mat at 
the door and a sort of raised divan made or mud. TIo can 
afibrd but one wife, who, like himself, has but one gurmont 
and a hooji or veil, while his children go naked. lu 
this respect, indeed, travellers remark greater poverty year 
by year. There is immense mortality among the children, partly, 
no doubt, from the dirt in which they arc kept, ns they are never 
washed before they are seven years old, but portly also from the 
absence of medical aid and the universal Ignorauco of the causes 
of disease. The women are in every respect inferior to tho men. 


sE^wpiFirr. ^ 

A n ungratefta world has Hornofr 

Wslpolo's attempt to sttriyi ttbd with thq 

term {Serendipity/ To speak of a 
serendipity ” is as moch as to^ spesk nnknown^ toi^^ 
philological mind would go to work oih iho ei^ffi^ssiei^siid. prei» 
nalfiy resolve it into a cwiiet^Mig word *' of the sci^^*itttiodiUid 
to science by the author of Alice in Wonderkmik^ Y<^ ihn temt 
hns nothing to do with that combined sereidtjf pJtgP'. 
which most people are capable of observing tne inMortupoS' 
their frieuds. It expresses a more original conditkm.9f CM 
beings as it is, a name for what is otherwise nameless^, dedStra# Vr 
better fortime than oblivion. It is never easy to say 
vocables will, and which will not, survive, aw the extinotioKI '0f< 
serendipity ** merely shows that, like the l>odo and the Moe^ Jihoe 
somehow fmled to adapt itself to its environment To find mst 
the reasons of this want of success is not very ditficult ; hut; in tlm* 
meantime it may be os well no longer to keep back from the un^ 
Btructed the meaning of serendipity^ and the nature oi the quali^ 
on' his shai*e in which Walpole plumed himself. ; 

It may be asserted in favour of Walpole's coinage that it 
presses a certain form of luck which olberwisie mnat go naintiieiS* 
A person fortunate enough to be endowed by nature witk 
serendipity is a person who has the gift of putting bis hand i at 
once on the very thing that he happens to want. It doea ^!C^ 
matter how suddenly the wish has risen in his mind— -he finds tehot 
be needs or covets the moment he looks for it, or even when he hOw 
not yet begun to take tho trouble to look. In a way he resemUiBn 
the hero of Balzac's Peau de Cki^in^ but with a happy differentei 
The owner of the Po.au de CJw^rin bad every desire* satisfied; bulk 
with each salisfaction the mahgn charm sank into smaller moe» 
and the life of its possessor dwindled. There is no atieh drawoidl 
in the casu of serendipity. The expression was derived by 
from a cortjiiu Prince of Serendip in a fairy tale, a 'kind of- 
EortunatUH, who had tho luck to find in an instant evoiything hl9" 
was in seurch of. Probably the obscure derivatioit of the temd 
was among the cauBca wJiich prevented it from enjoying tlie bleeatdl 
survival of the tittewt. 

It is clear ciiciugh that serendipity is a very different thing fimsi' 
mere ordinary luck. Wo call a man lucky, for example, wktf*' 
cecapes unhurt in a railway accident, or in the explosion of bit^ 
domestic bo'icr, or when a run-up house in a new qaartef - 
upon him; in short, a man is lucky who evades any of the 


They are too poor to have oniploymont ; they have no utockinga to i ^ , - -v T~y 

dam, no house linen to mend, no furniture or cooking implmnents . penis with wdiicU mechanical science has euriened 

to clean. They wash their one garment in the river, cleaning it ! ||i8o ol the word luck la of pourse slightly illogieaj^ 

widi a piece of mud which acta like soup and pumice combined, j is ^really ^ Tj ? happeci nofc^ 1^ 


They wear their bracelets and necklaces in the fudd where they 
pull com or herd tho cuttle. They carry all tho water required in 
their houses from tho river in heavy jura, and sit loug on the bank 
gossiping and catching fleas. Women in Ej^ypt do not say prayers 
like the men. and-^ have a soulless exjiression which cuntmats 
strangely with the intolligent and even noble look frequent among 
their husbands, llioir highest idea of lifo consists in doing 
nothing. The daughters of a family are kept at home as long as 
possible, as it is a mark of respectability to retain lliem at least till 
they reach fifteen ; but this advanced t^e is only attained in com- 
paratively wealthy homes. In Nubia the position of woiupu is 
better, Though the clothing is even scantier thon in Egypt, they 
have soma idea of working embroidery, weaving mats, and making 
baskets ; and they keep their houses in b<!ttor order, spreading 
the golden sand on tho floor and sweeping it clean, Tliero are 
doors to all the houses, and sometimes an iron lock and oven 
a knocker. Over the doorway there is an attempt at ornament, 
and a plate or saucer begged from a passing daliabeeub is 
sometimes xnsevtad. Before the door is a row of round mud bins 
lika bavreU storing corn ; and tliere are separate pigeon- 
hooaea. The pigeons everywhere eat more than they are worth, 
and oCntribute gmtly to the dirt o€ the houses in I^ower Egypt. 
Ehver ia mve, eonridering the filth, but there are stomach com- 
pblntamad iuittmeitble stnn diseases of great severity. Ophthalmia 
issaidito be deoreoring in Cairo since the opening of wider and 
b6ttet>rWatar0d streets, but eyeiywhero else it 10 very common, and 
s^me ta< be ewied by the flies from' child to child. Thera is also 
Wyotwbiushepi^ about which doctoia diller; it is 

always latal* A man comes home from his work, lies down, and 
ateeps'fbr tikree days, when he* dies; It is impossible to ^.t leave 
to tnake ,a post-mortem examination, though English puyslciaus 
hm aiftenepted it. 

It is boa# to imagine a more dreary existence than that led by 
He » born; works hard all his life for wages 


of Whitts nobbed at intervals^ tmder the name of goveni< 
xtteat^ attt mes Sn ide, bbrthphiOQ,. his wholes view through life 
bafh»>lto«n bjf the tabie-topped mmmtain at hia own 

the tbUe-topped, mountom at the other, under 
a few little mad domes^ a few little himps of 
twiik thanameto j^ee of hie peej^ the ploee 
^ My ,wifl be rawed accpta the 

the Sotan^jnst ee five ihoiiaaal yfom oaso 
hie over 10 the mummYldtSi 'WhSei it 

of ibi^Oeiid* . , 
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involved in any accident at all. But this soi't of good 
fortune is quite distinct from serendipity. Take another 
of luck. We cull tho man lucky who i^ always meeting with 
chance gifts of fortune. The old lady whom be resGacaitain a- 
yelping ^luodle leaves him an estate ; ne cannot enter his nomehO; 
a club lottery without winning tho swcopstskes; ati OirdsnaaKV 
things go well with him, and extraordinary hazards Ml 
by ai)ccial arrangement or pre-establislxed harmony, for hie imiir- 
fort and well-bemg. But serendipity is entirely d^tinot 
favouritism of fuiluno. The mere lucky man gets things, 
looking lor them or thinking of them ; the man with serendlipsir 
haa to be grateful for much ssialler favours, but -then they am taSr^ 
favours which he happetis particularly to want. The fitiry or fete“ 
who presided at his birth made him the magical present of fiiei^ 
power to evade small and tedious exertions. Taka the iosMOfiL 
which Walpole seems to hiivo had especially in bis mind. - TW 
men may bo in doubt about a reference in a book— a r^ferenwr 
which it ia necessary for their work or for their mental sati^tuA^ 
that they should find. Give ono of them indexes without number, 
ns indexes have always been in this imperfect world, and he wfil 
labom* in vain, and search for hours with no result but loss of tim# 
and temper. The other, the man with serendipity, hits onkta 
tako up the first volumo that lies near his hand, or oven by chakisa 
to look at a newspaper, and w hat he wants or- a cine to what 
wants leaps to bis eyes. His literary luck briaga him tho vOiy 
piuwages that ho would have moat earnestly desired to seek out «w 
soon as the idea that ho needs them floSies through his mind. 
He may bo in all otluT mailers as hapless a mortal as any that • 
breathes. Hifl life may be a mere embroglio of cross purposes a 
tragedy of enors ; ail hia investments may prove rotten 1 he nay 
break every bono in hia body in a series of necide^ ; hi thlsoiii* 
good thing of forluno ho possesses* 

SewndipHy is not condned, of coutw, to » li»pm kow^ of 
hrtti»)r on tlie riflit pspt# of » book «t the right tim/Uoaoh «m< 
tbie 10 no shuOl boon, as people who leek it will oonfteeTltt olfc 
tb»nnuor matters of life the gi&luw it. powaK aadi'^ mnar at 
tho ftUs in with just wfaub. h» Ins to • wiab for, ai 
wouit soon here begun to look for. If ho hat' sitJM* hsa^ on 
eny ei^f-the- way po8aesM a n~* nni rfd hook, * pwtiadHr niee»'- 
of ani^inted furniture, . puki heek of uanisk MMinmsniit'* 

were^intobtslen. llie fint boofateB h* niaieehaeM 
wto w luine; » hrohm i&ahMdc-stteatwheis IwlMqtot hSl^Wi9 
Ji^im to dmla,. catvsd chest y th* mu wiirdiDif st-^Hr 


njfe to^hm *1^. (Hohi is p«rt^ itfekthe-iwwij « 

. ^■kkth » htuun ^0 khnitoa oFthe liMk of the 
vttMu sww. ♦' ttudl; foitiinoin'’ edseiriseinntif 

~ ^ ty uist dasm-k. ijeMuhol odwtilwy - 

.ng: i»-'ths 



The Saturtisy^iBeiriew. 




Dmmto^ and Rovomp-ssefl who are trefteupes,” and tvho 
^tarried jiwt in time to prevent them from becoming; old family 
letatnm of the t^ious and tiylngr hind. 

litibk, in the large sonae of tlio word^ is so marked an influence 
k httnmn afTairs that people have tned to account for it and for 
Ke' opposite by certain characteristics in the persons who have it 
nr iiave it not. The want of hide may no doubt cause a certain 
shade of molnucholy in the expression of the face; but early 
theorists turned tlie ‘matter the other way, and thought that they 
could detect in the countenance, not the trace of biul fortune in 
the past, but the presego of it in the future. Indeed it is not 
easy to guess wliv Charloa I. should have looked unlucky before 
his misfortunes began. In the Icelandic Sagos every one seems 
to have read bad luck in the foces of certain men— -Sharphodin, for 
example, whose splendid strength, courage, and backing of friends 
gave every promise of prosperity, but who yet failed to nnilco 
strangers take his aide and shore his fortunes, lint superetition 
taught, or experience showed, that good fortune would not go 
with A peculiar, indefinable yet perceptible cast of face and chnrucicr. 
In the same way it is often noticeable that luckv people have a 
brilliant, a sort of magnetic, fulnws and force of fife which seem 
to attract and command the insorulable influences lhat make for 
suooeas in matters of the merest chance. This theory of personal 
infiaonces of a mystic sort has been used by otherwise stuisible 
people to explain a fact which is a sort of serendipity uuaUtichod ; 
the ioct, namely, that the thought and the mention ol‘ some persons 
iteenia to force itself on the mind and into con vp’.<.h turn iinniodiately 
oefore the appearance of these persons on the aceno. Wo may fancy 
that they are hundreds of miles away, yet the notion of ihuni presents 
itself to the fancy or memory, and lo, the actual man is before 
us. This iaculty, in its highe.st power, is naturally ascribed to a 
being with such a potent persoimlity as our ghostly foe, who noto- 
riously appears wbeue\ or he is spoken of. 

The^ fantastic theories of luck may bo dlfipeiised with in the 
attempt to explain serendipity. There is a coDinion-senso wry of I 
looking at this gift, which leaves a very minute residuum for mag- 
netic and mystic expounders to clear aaviiy. The fact is, a person 
who is proud of his flereudipity is often one whoso dcsirt.'S arc set 
on mattem close at band (tliough to his innoceiico they seem naro 
or dirticult of attainment), and who is eai;ily pleanod, and trium- 
phant over small successes. Serendipity imMiiis conhmtment, 
noightoned by that complacency with which wo all regard a thing 
80 peculiarly personal to us, so much our ver^ p ah and unshared 
by others, as our luck. It would bo a pity if philosophy ever drove 
out of the world this idea of luck, on which so many good little 
books for the young wage war. The idea of a fortune which is 
attached mysteriously and invisibly to each of us is among the 
greatest consolations to humanity. Whether the luck bo good or 
^d, whether it aftects the shape of small or great failures and suc- 
cesses^ it is equally food for self-complacency. Woaro so much the 
more important in our own eyes because we are the favourites or 
the victims of a vague spiritual force, and have a little share 
of tbeattentioDS of an unknown cosmic influence. The contented man 
does not ascribe his placid habit of hitting on what suits him to 
his temperament, but to his chance, lo his sorendipitv. The dis- 
contented finds an unfailing con.solation in saying Jubt my luck/' 
and in having something outside, aomothing fatal, to blame in place 
of bis own shiftlessuess. Of course it is obvious that the notion of 
luck obscui'es ovory one’s knowledge of himself j and in the case 
of the discontented this is perhaps a pity. Their friends soon learn 
iQ dread the reproaches which they heap on their usual luck, for 
with each reproach the victim of misfortune becuincs less aware than 
before of wbat manner of man he is. Hut it does no harm to any 
one that the happy mortal gifted with serendipity sliould increase 
his self-complacency by valuing his immaterial treasure. lie is a 
person with many little tastes which are easily gratillod by many 
common Uttle chances, and if he likes to conceal these humble 
charaeteristios himself, and to raise in his heart n small altar 
to Qood Fortune, no one is the worse for the delusion. The case 
of literary serendipity is less innocent, for the man who always hits 
at once on the relerence or quotation that siitislioa him is probably 
far from being too conscientious a student. 


THR WICLIFFK CFNTEXARY. 

I T appears that last Sunday was the five hundredth anniversary 
of John Wiclifie's condemnation by the Pope. And of course 
so excelleut an opportunity of getting up a Protestant demonstra- 
tioa oottld not ue let slip either by divines of Dean Stanley’s 
peculiar type— -who proacbcil on the subject at the Abbey— or by 
the Evangelical and Dissenting notabilities who assembled on 
Monday evening at Exeter Ilall to commemorate the auspicious 
ocoaaioD. One familiar name indeed is conspicuous by its absence. 
The report states that the Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G.,wa8to have pre- 
ald^f but that a letter waa received from his lordship at the last 
fopment expressing his deep sympathy with the demonstration, but 
fgjprpttmg that the stale of lus health prevented his attendance. 
Twp appears, however, to have been a little mistake here. Lord 
to the Times the next day to say, with some 
aappritTf that he had addressed two letters on tlm 
to Dr* Oather ^and Dr, Angus, in neither of ^wht<m 
had hp JvM ahythiing of the kind; on the contrary/ ho.had 
absolute]^ reftised :eitber ,to preside or to attend the mee^. 
Wo mtttso to thiidi he showed a sounder discretion than, soma 


of the gentlemen wlio appsarhd on the pldtform. but 'that 
our xoa£rt will be able to jddgo better for themseiTes prteently. 

In the absence of Lord Shaftesbury the ohair waa oeou|iM ,fy 
Lord Plunket, Bishop of Meath, whose opening addvSse ^ both 
in a religious and in^loctual sense, very mnoh what ndght have 
been expected from a prelate bekn^ogto the entrekeEreisg^iael 
section of the disestablished Irish Church. He said a good diml 
more about Protestantism in general and Irish ProtestantiSiw Sn 
particular than about Wiclifle, and what he did Saj about the 
hero of the day was remarkable rather for aUiterative rhetoric 
than for historical accuracy. To call Wiclifle a Beformer 
before the llefortners, a Protestant before the Protestants, an Old 
Catholic before the Old Catholics, a translator before those to>^ 
whom lhat title was usually given (did Lord Plunket never hear T/ 
of St. Jororae’s translating the Bible P), a writer and collector of 
tracts before the Tract Society had a local habitation and a 
name,” was of course a safe hid for the rapturous plaudits 
of Exeter ITnll. Much the same thing has been repeated 
to weariness of Iluss, I’anler, Savonarola, and other modiceval 
worthies, with about equal infelicity *, it only moans, so far as it 
moans anything at all, that they somehow or other, though in very 
various ways, came to grief with the ecclesiastical authorities of 
the day. We really liardly know in what more dignified lan- 
guage to oxprefis ir. As to “the Reformers “ and “the Old 
Catliolics” — the latter especially— we are by no means clear 
that thciy would altogether appreciate the compliment thus thrust 
upon tliom. Some of Wiclitte’s most pronounced opinions 
would be quite as little palatable to Prince Bismarck as to 
the Pope. A “ ProtestRut ” in one sense he certainly was, 
for he spent his life in prott»ting against eveiybody and every- 
thing about him ; the question is whether ho did not “ pro- 
k*Ht too mucli ” by n good deal. Lord Plunket, it is fair to 
say, went on to give a more spijcilic description of his hero, but 
unfortunately ns he ndvauced in drliniteness he betrayed a more 
definite misapprehension of the facts. “ WiclifTe,” he observed, 

“ wfis a man of great intellectual power, of statestnanlike wisdom, 
of great and varied learning, of aaiintless courage, of true piety, 
and above all a self-sacrilicing, earnest follower of the Oreat 
Master.” To the last part of the panegyric we have nothing to 
object, except that it is not easy at this distance of time to dis- 
criminate witli any confidence between the very opposite estimates 
of Wichfl'o’s character which have come down to us. But prai.so 
of his “ statesmanlike wisdom ” and “ dauntless courage ” would 
sound from the lips of a less partial and butter informed pane- 
gyrist very like a studied sarcasm. 

Dr. Cathor, who followed the Bishop and is doscribed ns 
“ General Secretary of the OhrlsLiau Leagiio and Systematic Bene- 
ficence Society,” niade a statomont explanatory of lhat high- 
sounding designation, which the reporter calls “ lengthy ” and has 
considerately spared his readers. He added however that he had 
heard Mr. John Bright e.xpre8s an opinion “that Wiclifle was the 
greatest man England ever produced.” Mr. John Bright has ex- 
pressed many opinions in the course of his life which we should 
hesitate to endorse, but wo have sutticiont respect for his judgment 
to be willing to hope that Dr. Gather s memory was here again at 
fault, as in tlie case of Lord ShaflesbuiT’s letter, lie wound up by 
observing, whut is perfectly true hut does not quite chime in with 
the Bishop’s eulogy on his “dauntless courage,” that Wiclifle 
“ outlived the storm, and died peaceably at Lutterworth.” Then 
followed the great oration of the evening by Dr. Farrar, who 
moved a resolution long enough to he a speech in itself, 
attributing to Wiclifle almost everything, sacred or secular, for 
which En|(lisbmen have reason to ho thankful, though ho Contri- 
buted in tact very little to any of the seven** results ” so elaborately 
drawn out and to most of them nothing at all 

That this meeting cIcsiraH most devoutly to record on this the 500th 
anniversary of John WycliUe’s vondeuinution by tho Itepo in five Bnfis, 
luidrcsRcd to the King. Pariiniucnt, Universitv, Primate, sod the Bishop of 
London, on the nth of June, 1377, its cxnltfiig thanksgiving to Almighty 
<yod for the lieroic, sublime, and unparaliolcd labours of tide one foranost 
soholnr, patriot, ciiviue, sUtesniau, and philiinthropist, which he contiiLoed 
for thirty years, almost hiiigle-lmmlod against all ^ds till h^ pescelhl 
death at his rectory in Lutterworth, in 1384, have resulted, Vhder the 
Divine blessing, in (i) the establishment of uur national iodep^ndenos ( 
(3) the restoration or our Primitive Faith; (3) the translation' of our 
Engiisii Bible ; (4) the formation of our liberties ; (5) the formOtlon of 
language ; (6) the ci'eatnm of our literature end science ; (7) and- the cow 
sequent amt uver-lncreHsing greatness of the British Knipira sand, of tho/ 
Kiigiish people, and calls upon the nation to glorify God in Hla honoit^ 
servant. 

Dr. Farrar, however, prudently confined himfislf to “ tiiree imOienM 
services ” for which “ the Ohriatian Church ” (wbick mufit here its 
intorjireted to mean the Frotestant portion of it exelu8iTfilx}.^owed 
W ichfl'o a deep debt of gratitude bis repdiatfon of TfaMHUtetan- , 
tiation. of ** sacerdotalifim/’ and ojCiiuricuiar confwfon, ^,aahie- 
tion ot topics had at least the merit of being admirab^ to 

the atinojphere of Exeter HalU But Dr, Farrar, yrho. ia a& ia^ 
pressive, if somewhat emotional preacher, ean tmk 
sense, when he pleases, than the sUpshod and— we 
pardoned for adding--<«omewhat oflensive i^lamvap wMifo foin^ 
the staple of. the speech hn condescended to deliveir last Mondur* 
As to Transubstantiation, it ip exceedingly ^cidt fo, ssM^ 
whatWiolilfo tauffht on that or nmv ether 
doctrine, inasmuch as, not being “actuated of 

martyrdom Home jirildiy^resim.it^in fit 
herrey “ he «o es^Uuned away Ms , dcs^ 
as to render dtnuUe 

for the most port “imiUM hia nanttons Hdre 






iaa3rbft,coQ«4aredbi<i, most illoatrioui discifrleat a 
liwporiod, waamocb moro outmk^Q, ana paid tka penalty of bia 
conra^ wltb bia Ufa, but thera £ no reason to believe that Hass 
evOr i^ected fta reeeived doetaeiiui of tbe bbicbarist. Dr. Lin^nvird 
inelioea to the view, wbicb is also that of Sir J« Mackintosbi 
thatWicUffe maintained sometbing veijlike the theory of consub- 
etantiation or "impanation’' afterwards adopted bv tbe early 
Xtutberans. If so, it is bard to see wbat particular debt of 
gratitude anybody owes him for formulating a dogma which is 
equally abhorrent both to Catholic and Protestant belief, and is, 
to say the least, not at all more Scriptural, while it is less easy 
to coumrehend than that which it is intended to replace. 

^ Sacerdotaliam ” is a word of wide and rather nuibigiious sig- 
nificance; the reasoning by which WiclifiTe assailed it would 
be quite as fatal to Dr. farrar’a position as Canon of West- 
minster aa to that of Pojio Eugenius or the Queen of Spain's 
confessor, to whom ho refers. It is by no means clear that 
Wicliffa repudiated auricular confession as such — Iluss certainly 
did not ; and it is scarcely conceivable that he can have repudiated 
it^ OB Dr. Farru alleges. on the (wholly irrelevant) ground of 
hiB groat doctrine that the Gospel itself was a sullicicnt guide to 
overy Christian soul,” for the j)roressed object of confession is not 
guidance ” but absolution. 

must protest still more 6ti*ongly, in the interests of historical 
fidelity, whicn controvor.^ialists of all schools are terribly prone to 
ignore, against Dr. Farrar’s daring parallel between what be 
Wicliffe’s “ appeal to the Inity ** and the similar appeal of 
St Athanasius to the people against an Arianizing fUiurt and 
Olcigy,” or even of Luther, when he threw himself on tiie people 
and D^t a bigoted Emperor and an infidel Pope." Luther was a 
aian, whatever may have been his faults of conduct or opinion, 
who never lacked the courage of his convictions ; when ho s iid he 
would go to Wittenberg if it rained Duke Georges all the wav, he 
meant it Anything more unlike the character and career of 
Wiclifie can hardly be conceived. Dr. Newman bos reminded us of 
St. Hilary’s saying about the Arian period, Sanctiores sunt anres I 
plebis quam corda sacerdotum,” but ho explains that ** sacerdo- 
tuni” moans principally the bishops, or governing body of the 
Ohurch, and that, as a rule, the cleigy and the faithi'ul held ro- 
gether in their adherence to the orthodox creed. But it was 
gainst the groat body of the clergy that Wicli tie’s fiercest 
anathemas were hurled. What can alone be meant by his appealing 
to the laity,” and how fiir it bears any analogy to the proceetlinga 
of Athanasius or of Luther, will appear from a very brief review 
of his eccentric career — which wouM not, we fear, have won, like 
Dr. Farrar’s, '‘great applause” at Exeter Hall. It can only boast 
the bumbler recommenda tion of being baaed on fact. The hteim re- 
former of the luxury of tho priesthood began lus career by a violent 
attack on the friars, whoso zeal and popularity had aroused the jea- 
lousy of the secular clergy, on the ground that a life of mendicity was 
opposed to the precepts of tho Gospel, and ho charged them with no 
less than fifty heresies. Ills own life was auHteio, and there is no 
need to qiiestion bis sincerity, but tho justice of Hume’s remark is 
indisput^le, that ** this is a circumstance common to almost all 
who dogmatize in any now woy *, both because men who draw 
to themselves the attention of tho public, and expoeo them- 
iselves to the odium of groat multitudes, aro obliged to 
be very guarded in their conduct, and bocauso few, who have 
a strong propensity to pleimure or business, will enter upon so diffi- 
cult and laborious an undertaking.” In his newborn zeal against 
mooasticism Wiclitl'e contrived to get tho Franciscan warden and 
fellows ejected from Canterbury Hall in Oxford by Archbishop 
Islip, who was dying, and himeolf made warden ; but Islip’s suc- 
ceseor, Simon Laogham, quashed tho appointment, as violating the 
charter of foundation, and the Pope, to whom Wiclifib appealed, 
confirmed the primate's decision. We do not say po$t /ioc\ proptet' 
AoCf but then, and not till then, Wieliifo proclaimed ** tho lioman 
Church to be the Synagogue of Satan ” ; and thenceforth, having 
meanwhile aoeepted various pieces of preferment, including tho rec- 
tory of Lutterworth, be turned bis attack on the benoficed clergy and 
the Pope, insisting that every priest was bound to imitate the poverty 
of Qh^t ; a oonteiition not easy to reconcile with his previous 
assault on the begi^g friars, or with his own position as a well- 
benoAoed dark. His invectives wei-e so coarse and violent that he 
Waa at last summoned to appear before the Primate and Bishop of 
l^ndpn at St. Paul’s ; and here comes his " appeal to the laity.” 
Reappeared before his judges between the two most poweiful I 
subjects in tbe realm, the Duke of Lancaster and Percy the I^rd I 
Marshal, who began ^ insisting that ho should bo seated, to which 
Courtney, Bishop of London, naturally demurred, as being against 
sdl pteewent for the accused in the presence of bis judges. A sharp 
almhUoA ensued, the result of which shall be told in Humeri 

their prelate afiroutod, attacked 
the 3)uke and^Manhal, who esoapM from their hands with some 
dlmmiliy ; and the populace, soon after, broke into tbe houses of 
both thm noblemen, threatened their persons, and plundered their 
goods. The Btsbop ef Loudon had the merit of appeasing their 
IbrjrandMentttieat.*’ This does not look as if "the laity, tbe 
OhritatiaiijMople themselves/’ responded very mrmly to Wieiifte’s 
eH- * m foot U that he applied, then and siberwsrds virhen* 
efsrite got kte trouble^ not te" the peepte/Witeo^^ mag- 
nates who shated his sntipaiAy to ths cwrual order, ^d ^re 
poweeful Otfough to sereen Mm agi^nst the laws both of Chuith 
nud Stetet Hd wso ^tested on the whole with Tsmarkable thoder*- 
M whoM lOs jmtet tt 

to lutei^ irhki %K 


did, se^ogthe danger of resiBteno% eud.istii^ to hia livings ^ JTe 
bad a etr<»e of apopioxy while, hesriag mess in his own chhreh at 
l4itterworth, and died at the rec^iy tm dhyaafterwfirdS) 

>\^Wie^lTeady eaplainod the bl imtetteinieg^ ^ 

nature of Wicliflos doctrinal idess* The Jxdnts, however^ about 
which there is least room for doiib^^-^ didd fiowA in,, ;fcrty^ 
five propositions from his works condom^ by the Cofiaril of Con^ 
stance— ore precisely those with which inodesn . Protestants, 
especially Protestants belonging to an Fstabliohod Chniebj, oan 
least bo expected to sympathize. By a atrai^ eonfitil^ vof 
theological and feudal notions, he excogitated' the notion 
the right of property is founded on grace, and^inaimnck. W 
forfeiture of goods is confessedly the penalty of tmulOn^ 
is ibrfoited by sin, which is treason against God. On 
compvohensivo priocipie ho " laid the axe to the root, of 
dotalism,” as Dr. Farrar puts it, by insisting that every, 
official act of priest, bishop, pope, or civil ruler in a state of mortal 
eiii or predestined to reprobation (prascitus) is null and Vfdd; 
a view by the way against which one of the Thirty-nine Arttetes 
is expressly directed. In its temporal aspt^ct this doctrine, wfaioh 
IIusB afterwards adopted, " laid tbe axe to the roots” of aU pro- 
perty and all government, aud it was naturally regarded with os 
little favour by English statesmen as by the Eiupcror Sigitmund 
at Constance. EndowinentB were forbidden by Scripture, and 
wore duo to "the instigation of the deril” — who occupies a 
remarkably prominent place in Wicliffe’s programme Uiroogh- 
out ; " God in bound to obey him,” and the extremest fatalism — 
or what was afterw'ards called Calvinism— is affirmed em- 
phaticully. Hume, who would hardlv have agreed with Lord 
Flimket about Wiclifie’s " statesmanlike wisdbm,” does hot oer- 
tainly exaggerate in saying that he " ap|>oars to have been strong)^ 
tinctured with enthusiHsm,” though it is not equally clear that ho 
was " thereby tho better qualified to oppose a Ohurch whpse chief 
chamcteristic is superstition.” The superstition of endowments, 
which he at once enjoyed and denounced, has already eurvivea 
Wiclifl'e for five centuries j and tho driof theological sdpenitition to 
which this great precursor of the Reformation " laid Ihe axe ” was 
reaffirmed, as we have seen, with peculiar emphasis two cen- 
turies after his death by the Reformed Church of which his 


turies after his death by tho Reformed Churcl 
admirers consider him the progenitor. 


TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS JK THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


ness in tne ixouse ot uominons on rndays. It gives the 
formal "Orders of the Day,” and also tbe ibrroal " Notioos of 
Motion,” which only conio on at some unknown hour on, a 
Friday night j but, with the rarest exceptions, it leaves out the 
" Notices of Motion ongoing into Supply,” which, though tecKni- 
callv mere amendments, are pmctically tlie special business ofFriday 
sittings. For instance, on Friday in last week there happened to be a 
number i>f notices on the paper coming under this category^ of 
which no trace whatever w«s to be found in the bill of fare 
printed in tho Ivnet. 31 r. I*. A. Taylor was to lead ofl’ with hb 
motion in favour qf opening naliouid Museums and Galleries on 
Sundays, on which Colonel lieres lord had given notice of an amend- 
ment doclaring such a clmoge not expedient ; and tbero wero also 
notices with reference to Iri.ih currency, the trial of civil actioDi 
in the provincial contres of England aud Wales, the electiou of 
local Poor-law Boards, the Do Morgan petition, and other Subjects. 
But not a syllable of all this wus given in tho list of Fariiameutary 
business in Fridays TVinos, thongii it constituted tho real business 
of the night. This is a blunder which the Times commits every 
week with an apparently cnmplote uiiconsciousnefia of the absurdity 
of excluding Irnm the programme tbe essential element pf the 
proceedings on Fridays ; and it i.i possible that there is pe^aps 
a similar confusion oi‘ mind on tho part of many of 0ie pubuc, 
which, as a rule, know.s little of the way in which the House of 
Oommons does iU bu.<(inoss. It may be worth while, therefore, to 
explain tho rules of tho House of Commons as to the motions on 
going into Committoo of ^iupply ou Fridays, as compared with 
the motions on Tutisdays. 

It is w^ell known that in tho House of Commons eertniu days 
are set apart for considering tho " Orders of the Day ” (or mattm 
which the House has already agreed to consider on h particular 
day), other days being reserved for original motions. Thus 
Monday, Tiuir^av, and Friday are appointed for the Govern- 
ment "orders”; Wednesday for tho orders of independent 
members; and Tuesday for notices of motion by the latter, 
although, when the pressure of business reach^ a certain 
point, Tuesdays also am appropriated bv the Government; On 
the other hand, Sir T. fb’skine May pointe out in his 
work on Pariiamentair Usage that, owing to the Oom- 
mitteo of Supply or Ways and Means being always, by rule, 
the first "order” on Friday, Friday practically becomes a notice 
night, tbe Government having merely tho residue of tho sitting 
after all the notices end debates on going into Committee hare 
been dispioeed ot There is, Imweveiv an impoirtent difierence 
between private members’ notices on Tuesdays and on Friday^ 
which is this— that on Tuesday the notice of motion 
ahbewintial one ; while on Fridey it comes under tbe forut; 



611 tke motion '^Tliat the Spciiker leave tJieOliair,” 


of a principle j while on Fridays they vote « No " on the 
qaoatida whether the Speaker shall leave the Chair, in order tl^t 
the ptoposal Arhich they support should be made a substantive 
motion, which is ilono whenever it is successful. Moreover, on 
Tu^aya there may be as inany divisions as there are movers of 
motions ; but on Fridays the House, by a sort of selWlenyinj? rejfu- 
iatioD, allows of (»uly one division on the motion to p:o into Supply. 
This, however, docs not prevent as many talks on ditFcrent subjects 
as members choose to raise; and if a notice not yet reached is 
thougfht by any member to be inopportune), the object of the tactics 
is to secure a division being taken on some preceding one, so tliat 
no subsequent division can occur. This condition is fulfilled if the 
motion is negatived without a division ; that is, if the Speaker has 
formally put the question and taken tho voice of the House on it, 
a diyisuiu not being challenged. One objector is enough to prevent 
the withdrawal of a motion ; and a withdrawal is often prevented, 
not out of any ill-will to tho motion itself or tho mover of i^ but 
Wy from a desire to avert a later dinsion on some undesirable 
question. On the other hand, a division or formal putting of the 
question resulting in the rejection of tho amending motion which 
bos formed the subject of debate seta free tho tongues of those who 
have (dready spoken to discuea any fresh topic. Otherwise tho 
unity of tho debate, in spite of tho diversity of qiuetiona raised, 
would only allow of a single s))eech to each member. .Ac- 
cordingly tho old liands never lilm to use a Friday luolion merely 
to “ call attention,” without adding and to conclude with a 
motion,’* for, without such a condition, the negativing «*xpedicut 
Lab no place. If, Jiowevcr, a Friday amciidiucnt beemuo the main 
question, then en amendment might bo made on it; but such an 
event would genonilly involve a Ministerial defeat, and is there- 
fore rare. On Tuesdays a member may speak as well as vote on 
each suiccofisivo qucalion, but on a Friday he can only sjwwik once, 
unless the division or negativing has, as wo have explaiued, been 
interposed; so that Ministers, who have when tho tiilk goes on 
from topic to topic no privileges of debate beyond those of any 
other member, have to reserve their answers till they can combine 
them in a single speech. 

A place and priority for motions on these two days— Tuesday and 
Friday— is obtained by ballot, which is also used in nviug priority 
un private rucrubeva* liills at the b(*ginniiig of tlu' On each 

of tnesc days — 08 indeed on every day, though the process is only of 
importance on those two days— a paper 'with nuiiiborod com- 
partments lies on tho table,* and each memher wlio has a 
notice to give puts his name against a number. Then tho 
Clerk, putting the numbi-rs into a glass, draws them out 
one by one by lot, and calls them out; and tho Speaker, 
■who holds the jiaper, names tho member to whom that 
number corresponds, who thereupon gives his notice and 
chooses his day. At one lime it was tlie practice to allow mem- 
bers to give notices for any day, however distant; but by a 
Standing Order it is now laid down that no one can fix a day 
further olf than that day four weeks, tho I^kister ni d Whit- 
suntide re(’AjS3os not counting. Tho Order Book cannot there- 
fore bo occupied in advance for a longer period than this, 
if the House is sitting without interruption. Thus the lucky 
llrat man of last Friday took Friday, July 6, for which ho 
stands first. Those who arc less fortunate may and do go on bal- 
lottintt from Tuesday to the next Friday, aud from Friday to the 
next Tuesday, till they get a good position. It is always possible 
to transfer a notice from one of these days to the other, provided it 
is at a further date ; but there is no power of anticipating a date 
already fixed. As we have explained, a member not the firat in 
order is sure of his di virion only on a Tuesday, when ho has also 
a right of reply, which no Friday man has. iV centra, a 
Tuesday man may have the wind taken out of hi.s sails by an 
amendment, while tho vote on tho Friday motion nnust bo a direct 

Yea** or *^No*’on the words as oUe’red and without change; 
for, as that motion itself is an amendment on that of the ypeaker 
leaving the Chair, it cxinuot be re-amended on. Tims there was 
last Friday no chance of Mr, P. A. Taylor carrying his motion 
about national Mnaounis and Galleries. Would there have been 
any modified conclusion reached or commisrion of inquiry directed 
if it hud come on a Tuesday? Practically, however, n man is 
very lucky and happy to get in on either day. 

In an ordinary way the modes of evading or superseding a aues- 
tion ore by tho adjournment of tho House or of the debate, oy a 
motion “ that tho Orders of the Day lie read,’* by moving the 
previous question, or by amendment; but it will bo observed 
that when tho mot ion is to go into Committee of Supply this result 
may bo secured by the voice of the Iloufie deciding in favour of ! 
the Speaker leaving tho chair before tho notice objected to is 
arrived at. In regard to the “previous question" there is at 
preset an awkwardness which is pointed out both by Sir 
T. % May^ in bis Law find UMiga of Parliamera, and W 
lb Palgmve, Clerk Assistant, in the Handbook 
fot ch4rtu6n of public meetings wluch he has just produced. 
Sir deseribos the “previous questiou** as an 

of ^voiding a vote upon any question that lui ] 
been but i>»marhs that its technioal name does littiii tO: 

elneidate itt opemtloo* . In general the Speaker puts thesquestSio^ 
wlmn there i» nd debate or alter a debate is closed; but by, a 
for the “ previous question^* this act of the Speaker may be |«er 


vented. The ivo^s of the mqldon m. ^ 1 %at 
put,** and those Vvbo wish to proi'aftt its behaig.|Mit 
previous (which is really the latter) quesrios and if itiaiwSvitf 
the negative, the SjpeakerisptmnMiton 
tion, as tlm House W thus tefoaed fo It fo Ini pot* 

previous question be put, and resolved in the affliinattve^,Wi4tM^ 
tion in the motion, nor any further debate or motion. f(k' adjount^ - 
ment, is allowed, but a vote is at once tafi^n. Hence it happens 
the members who move and second the “previous qnestiotr have to ’ 
vote against it, and indeed are usually appointed tellers for the Noes; ' 
It appears that in 1 778 the Congress of the tTnited Statesadopted the 
“ proviouB question ** in a negative form— that the main question 
bo not nowput,” which app^rs to be at least a more logical fsim than 
that used with us, though it has a different object, the efibet of tho 
“previous question” in America being immediately to suppress all 
further discussion of the main question. In the House of Uommona 
the flFoct is only tamporary, “ that the question be now put/ 
and it may bo broiiglit forward on another day. Mr. Falgravo 
recommends this form of words to chairmen of public meeting 
and also for Parliament, as it shows clearly the object of tha 
motion, and those who respectively supiiort and oppose it vota 
“Ayo’*aiid“No.** 

While we avo on tho subject of Parliamentary rules, there is 
another point upon which some recent incidents seem to suggest 
that inoro ofiicicDt action is required on tho part of the Spealcer or 
the House. Although by tho aociout custom of Parliament, as well 
as by law, a member may not bo questioned out of Parliament for 
words spoken in Parliament, he is liable to censure and punishment 
by the llouso itself ; and the House has the right, tnrough the 
Speaker, to admoni^sU, order into custody, or even expel, an 
oltending monibor for misconduct. A hnppy change in iWlia- 
mentary manners has in recent times rendered tho exercise of this 
authority unnecessary, except on very rare occasions ; but, if there 
should be any more unpleasiint scenes such os those which have 
lately occurred, it might bo ns well that the Speaker should take tho 
opportunity of impressing on the House that it is responsible 'for^ 
the personal behaviour of its members, and is bound to repress- 
displays of rudeness and temper which tend to croato disorder and 
lower its dignity. AW) find in HakowclTa digest of “ tho old 
manner of holding Parlhunofits " such orders ns the following : — 
“ April 1C04. Agreed for a Rule of the House ; He that dis- 
gresaith from the matter to fall upon tho person, ought to bo 
suppressed by tho Speaker"; and also, about the same time,, 
“Agreed for a general lulo:— if any superfluous motion or 
tedious speech be otlered in the House, tho party is to bo- 
directed aud ordered by tlio Speaker.” And again, “ No rovilinjj, 
or nipping woids must be used,” and “if any man speak imperti- 
nently, or beside the question in hand, it stands with the orders of 
the llouso for the Speaker to inlorrupt him and to know tho plea- 
sure of the House, w^hether they lurther hear him.” In May 
1610 a member having made a speech which was deemed imperti- 
nent, and “ there being much hissing and spitting, it was con- 
curred for a UulcjThatMr. Speaker may stay impertinent sjieucbes.” 
There are undoubtedly syiupUims on tho part of certain mombora 
of Parlianiont of the present day of a disposition to use violent, 
language and to indulgo in personal attacks which would seem to 
call for a prompt and vigorous into; ven tion ou tho part of tho 
Speaker. 


THE MODERN SCHOOLMISTRESS; 

I F Rip van AVinklo could just now revisit the earth and wake np^ 
not on his native mountain, but in London, ha would see miach» 
that would surprise him ; but wo doubt whether anything would 
Buiprise him more than that new product of modem niead»—ih*> 
moaem schoolmistress. It is true that woman in general would' 
be a soro wonder to him, and it would be long before ne racogiris^^ 
the beings whom he had lost seen hooped and powdered wthu: 

:ii: j . .... 


that the reason why they made their heads appear as smml aa» 


jocts of it; but, if it were not, an infidlibfo ou>u would 
found in on evening spent in “High School.” society.^ Whon^ 
sleep overtook him— nay, till his was well 
seminaries and academies fpr young . Iwee wm uniwsid|a«di 
Miss Pinkortun reigned supreme. Iron gates imd trim grasa kwiii» 
led up to a shining door resplendent with a hnga^ Endl pfotn 
announcing in the most approve style of bandwiitiog; tiur puNpOMN- 
of tho square-built house. The halfway wiie-bUnds/gaTa an ttir 
offablo air of propriety and of the 8edivueB> neoesM^ 
mysterious “use of the globes*' and other aeoomimifoiis^ 
of which prospectuses spoke so foriingly. Paniifo«r ampioua^ 
to do their enlighteim best for their dinghliiii oehld' 
but send them to these sulmrfaaa retreats 
masters and backboards in oides to. fit them: sps^' 

life. How beantifol were tin letters thsf^ 

How invariably in . murio,. m 4lMMds;|& \w 
variety of embroidery aod 

senile tsndemess for the pest, he aMO to miit sotaswhat to 



Tttkk hpmae^y iffotA ^vel "dignified d«- 

tw<>f«nd?two' jpomii^ of tiw 

^ ilisa rinkejrtkm ii^iowovet^not ^wUnct eyea now. She eqdata 
an two KxrjxM^tBM Ifinlraxton pore^iand Wan Httkerton improved 
and^aDQ^viiig^ ,Itia the . pndoaf iho former to liold io the old 
4ajij nsr ",de«r,.idutfgieB’^ have Wo committed to faer to 
-fcecmme; accompliBhod eociety, aod elte ^^hoa a 

rsbrewd eusjpicion that education in tlm modern sense is 
•isdy a ai^mmoved fiom infidelity. She flourishes at BiigWn, 
mt OheltenhaiQy at Batb» and wherever else dull fashion and dull 
pulpit miniatrations have maHe themselves a home. Sho admits no 
•one to her intimacw save tlie spiritual adviser with wbom^ over the 
"/"parlour ” tea-tahle, she discusses Low Church dogmas with a 
.fiMtering deference. Inspired by him, she meets an invitation to 
jsend her pupils in for " the Cambridge ” by tho answer, " We desire 
that our dear children should grow up as modest violets and not 
as flaring sunflowers.'' But the march of intelloct has carried off 
^ome of the sisterhood, and Miss Pinkerton improved and improv- 
ing is already a considemble variety. She is found for the moat 
part in large towns, or near them, forced, willy-nilly, to respond to 
.a demand which she but half understands to add extra lea^^ons and 
.^souTsesof lectures to her young ladies’ education. She may be known 
bv her undiacriminating zeal to rush into overyLhing at once, and 
4 U 60 by a prevalence of text-books and primers of the latest kinds 
in her drawing-room. Occaaioually she outdoes herself by an 
•effort after practical teaching of the most enligblenod t^c, and 
•engages a female celebrity to give a course of lectures on " Cellular 
4iua Vascular Tissue " to her girls, prompted thereto by a hazy idea 
that education somehow means something beyond the names of the 
xiveraofKussia. What follows when the celebrity hasbeeuintroduceil 
to her class would bo amusing, were it not a little pathetic, flows 
of well-dressed girls, armed with notebook and pencil, confront 
the lecturer with a look of mingled curiosity and dismay. For a 
minute or two the pencils are in motion ; but first one stops at the 
word “ coU," and then all at the definition of " tiusiie." As the 
^lebrity gets deeper tho more showy girls relapse into a blank stare, 
the flippant ones begin to giggle, and here and there a well- 
nu^aning but too nervous subject may actually bo seen 1o weep 
bitterly at the incompreheusibieness of" it all. tho teachoi's them- 
selves give up after a bravo attempt to uudei'stand, aud fall back 
into placid indilVcrence ; tho Lady Principal matums plans for 
getti^ promptly rid of this terriblo product of the higher educa- 
tion of women. 

The Buperseder of Mias Pinkerton is a being of wholly diflerent 
make and intention. 8he is the crown and flow#»r of the modern 
" High iSchool for Girls,” without which no town can call itself 
commete. It is odd to fMjo in how many points tho sudden and 
much-needed reform of girls’ education which these latter days 
have witnessed has resulted in providing for the sister an organizar 
tion singularly like that which had already been found not too 
perfect in the case of her brother. Tho High School for Girls is, 
.in factj little else than a copy of tho public school for boys. | 
Latin is included as a necessary subject in tho school course; 
music is optional ; and though cricket and football have 
not yet been recognized by tho • Councils, a daily drill has 
taken the place of tho backboards of an earlier generation. It is 
only natural that, as soon os a High School is esmblished iu a 
•town, the staff which has to carry out the uew programme should 
^d themselves in tho pt)Bition of public characters. Tbe prospectus 
is printed in the most approved i^liiou, with a list of the teachers 
and their honours. It is truo that tho mystical symbols wliich 
decorate a masculine list do not yet appear, and no bea<l-iui&tress 
has up to this time put D.f). after her name : but she is sadly un- 
fitted for her post if she cannot add tlm titles of certificated iu 
mathematics, political edonomy, science, aud languages,” and claim 
Ixmoura jOrom Oxford or Oambrldge, or both. With these qualific.v- 
tiooB it is no wonder that the hoim-mistrs&s is rapidly becoming a | 
Mat social power. The ordinary avenues to social success ai'o not , 
xor her. She makes herself felt, not by her dress or her drawing- 
room, not by her sayings or her savoir-vurc. The field of her ^ 
siction is the prosaic little " office ” in which she draws up tiiuo- 
tatfleS) regulates the visiting masters, and receives the in- j 
|Aficnt. The master, however distinguished ho mav bo, ' 
tne parent, however excusable her anxiety about her child, are 
bdth of them promptly reduced to submission. To the one, who 
may have come lalo to lesson, tho special value of fivo minutes, 
ftom the High School point of view, is ruthlessly pointed out ; to ; 
.tlMso&era firnt, but courteous, oottunand is given that her child 
.must hevo'" on iJ^lately attiet room for work,” and goloshes and 
w^tb^rooffromsd witha due regard. to "the physiology of the 
{iMmg With a like r^mental severity, the undo 

,|e«liteei, who are lOinaly Admitted to private interviews, am 
thek,.^ iSwool oalmot lisieo to individual oom- 

flutesst and that a special devotion 
vih dtettkiti^ zinttht not to jrisnd b the way of the teaclung of 
class of ifahrliygiris. There is no corner 
btowiohvUie ,uon "pystsm'” does not penetrate. JSven tlie 
'.imiA fieedkpworic • k ^arioMd’belbirehAnd 4 a qnanrity and kind. 

ia ; 1 ^ 1 iito*shsM ihe IcM of a Bed 
vAiiiried b kb* lirind^of muBivMlong'.b$&^ copy iisu^ 
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vineial to wtuk and in many opJoiwrs of Jjmdmt to moke a sensriria 
fittle society fw. Wtaria of the 

energetic young Wies o«l from tho; 
to meditation imd sweet convefse upon t^^ 
ment" The.giowing mfiribete of w odfeool % 
parents, tho examineio* teportg (flir /obcAt^ &noel hoe 

Its examines), are looked mr or lismod to wtth 
anxiety. The old-ihshioned gossip of wamh o^t.of 

school hours was content to spend itself on the sau^esi of 
this pupil and the untidiness of that, ,hjM way, to 

debates on tho good and evil of j^fibelism, ohd acompi^rish^ 
the standards of the three examininj;^ Universities. 'The Oash^t* 
mistress, in fact, keeps herself alive iii despite of tho pilek of lidte*f 
books, which often mean a niglit half spent in corfeciloOj,.by'h^ 
enthusiasm for a now idea. As yet, it is true, she is sadly d«^ 
orgHnized, and spends upon her woi^k at home quite twice ^ 
necessary amount of time ; but the cure for this wlU ootpe twn 
her own prepaiatiou baa been more systematic and orderly ^n 
till now has been possible. As yet, too, she is perhaps a liitb 
too conscious of the importance of ber own fmrt iu the wotki ^d 
signs of mutiny have now and then been visible when the head 
issued an unpopular order. But who shall blame her P Has riie 
not male examples before her — examples of successful mutiny In 
the very head-quarters of the public school system P Fortunately, 
however, this danger is not a great one, for the mutineers ore few, 
weak, and iiicousidorable, wiiile the Councils are strong aUd 
vigilant. On tho whole, the assistant-mistress may be said to bo 
an admirable development of our time, and only to fliU short 
of perfection in certain elements that time will bring — a firmer 
grasp of the inultiplicailou-table and tho Latin gvammOri ai]|d 
perkvps a rather stroiiger sense uf humour. 


NOW AND TIIEN."^' ‘‘ 

I T is tho fasliiou at present in certain quartoju to conttaat the 
Tnu’tariuu and IlitiuUistic movemonls somow^hat as follows. 
The former, wo are told, was conductud by men of great ability 
aud learning, and of manly common sense, which saved thmn, 
irom the folly of associating their doctrines with antiquated 
dresso.s and aii obsolete ceremonial. Tho early Tract^writera od** 
dress(>d the ini ellcets of their congregations, and wore scoinAiUy 
iiKlilleivn^ to tho inerotriitious appeals to tho senses on which those 
who claim to be their spiritual buccoissors so much rely. Aud thU 
sobriety of the Tractarians has had its reward. They nave implex** 
nated th»\Church at largo with their principles, aud their right 
to hold llioir pohitioijs iu the Glmrch while zcalovwly propagafiw 
their doctriue.s is no longer contested oven by tlie rntjot extmme of 
their opjxtnonts. It must be admitti^d that Umre is some truthin 
this way of slating the case, but it is very far from being the whole 
truth. It is, in fact, tho opinion of posterity, and differs very 
widely indeed Ji'Oiu the contemporary judgment passed upon m 
Tracturi'an movement. Ko man of mark anu>u^ the Ttactariona 
rocoivud tho slightest rocDgnilion from tho ollicial dispensers., of 
patronage. Dr. l^ujoy obtained his appointment l>ofore ho had any 
connexion with True tarbin ism, and has been neglected ev,er rifice. 
Keble would have ended his days lu a country curate or 0olle^e 
tutor if a private patron hud not offered him a living of modest 
income. lie was even rofiwed tlm larren compliment of gu 
honorary canonrv hi the cathedral of tho diocese where he bod 
a[iout his Hff’. Tho gentle ond gifted Icooc AVilliams died OS he 
had lived, a poor ciirutc ip an obscure parish. And the greatest 
of thorn all iu brilluumy and versatility uf intellect, as woTl ae in 
personal iufiuence, if he hud left the University and forfeited, hia 
fellowship by murriago, would probably have shared the fotd.of 
Isaac tt'illiuuis. Nor was it more neglect of which the Tmctarkus 
had reason to complain. They were the victims of a persecution in 
comparison with M'liicli that of tlio IvitualLsts is but child’s play. 
The staid and learned men whom it is the fashion now to pgtvoouo 
and hold up before the new generation as o.\amplas to be imitated 
I cut a very different figure iu tho literature of abOut thirty yoiira 
I ago. Let us give a few examples, as we find them reporh^ in ^ 
Tivm ; and they shuU be cliueeu from various parts of Foglnnd. 

I On the 20th of December, 1844, an excited public macting wag 
held at Torquay “for the purpose of considering what BtepsMOuld 
be takan in refen nct^ to tue uinovations recently introduced into 
I tho services of the Church of Jilngland.’’ The chair was taken by 
I “a county magistrate,” who “ expressed In very forcible and fseling 
I terms his sense of the importance of the present crisis in regard to 
I the future destinies of the Ohurcli of England ; it was this fe^g 
aloae which C'Ould have induced him, High Churchman os ha pro» 
fessed himself to be, to take a step, apparently in opposition to the 
Bishop of his diocese." A Mr. Phulipps, “ also a county magistwte," 
moved the first resolution in a long speech, in the course of which 
he " called .upon the meeting to pronounce with hno voice that 
pernicious pranka of the Tractarian clique should no longsr he 
txiieratod; that the patience of their congregations had been 
already tried too long ; aud that the simple majesty of thorefomed 
religion should be no longer deiaced by idle mummeries, or 
the hoiiAst doctrinse of our faith insidiously perverted” "He 
advened wHh much aamestness to the overtures which he knw 
^^to .ln jm^ng between the leaders of the Tractarians and '.the 
/Boniith hieravohy. Ue knew of thejr midnight 
I pt^BL: 0 accd. He hod iKwji He commented 

I imioh Tptcie. upon ib> firikoy of the aigorntmt lot % : 
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iirom tl&6 i^ibHcd; tLo garmenta there enjoined are an alb, 

U t^iaUaeat, and a cope.” Wo do not know whether this worthy 
. c<(Wty maffistrate is still alive. If ho is, we should like to know 
ilii tmion of the lUdsdale judgment. The innovations ^ whioh 
had So alamed the good people of Torquay wore the use of the 
o&ttory and of the surplice in the pulpit, and a resolution in 
Condemnation of thorn was carried with only one dissentient.” 

‘ Oiji January 2, 1845, a great meeting was held in Exeter in conse- 
quence of a requisition '^sif^ned by 1,800 churchmen, the heads of 
Emilies,” The Mayor presided, and the meeting was attended by 
.an imposing army of iniluential names. The quality of the 
iipooches may be gathered from one or two extracts. One speaker 
. declared that— 

Ua was happy to say that, though old, his mental eyesight had not 
ticc'ome w) dim mit tliot he could perceive the hcMmty of tlio countenance, 
the. fttirnew of the complexion, ana the welI-pr<»p()rlloned form and figure of 
onr excellent Churolt. (Cheers.) Yci», and thnujgh all the false attire, all 
the mystifying veiH, and all tho meretriciouti ornmnouts with which u 
certain class of hulM'upiah divines at the present day wore jilcased to dress 
her up. (Cheers.) 

The orator went on to compare thfi snrpHco to “ the vestments 
taken to tho Jewish High I^riests of old for examination if any- 
thing like a fretting lepTo.sy infected them, that, if bo, they might 
he burnt.” It was in Oxford that ** the plague hncl hrolten out to 
a fearful extent *, and as some robes with lawni Bleevcs had not 
escaped tho leprosy, they w'ere alVaid that th(^ whole paraphernalia 
of our excellent Church would bo infected v. ith the sjuue con- 
tagions dislerupcr.” After much more ch^quencu of tho same 
description, tho mooting adopted an address to the (^ueon in favour 
of such a revision of the rubrics as would etlbctually ]>revcut tho 
“ revival of those ohsolelo laws and regulation.s hy some of tho 
clergy.” Exeter wfis, in fact, in a Plato of i-iot for months. The 
rector of one of the churches, a near relation of the present Earl 
of Devon, had to be phitected in his church and escorted homo by 
the police, aa'inliniated mob of some 8cx) jieople “ yelling and 
hooting” aflor them. The Timrs of January i, 1845, describes in 
a leading article one of those disgi-nceful scenes: — 

A den, <03 nioh was rollcotod outside the church doors to escort the olcrg}*- 
Tuan hnine, with jeer <, bootings, and cxccralions. Meanwhile tho church 
itself is profaned by the most irreverent tumult. Part of (lie congregation 
leave the building when Mr. Courtenay ascends the pulpit, ami io giejit a 
iioi^c prevails that he can scarcely he lieanl. The police have to form a 
bodyguard to protect, him from soiiielhing more ^hau tho noisy violence of 
iihouts and hissC". Tlic peace, of tho town is seiioii'-ly <'ompromise<l. 

Tho magistrate.'' refused to pimisli the rioters, and the end of it 
wafl that poor Mr. Courtenay wju'J worricul into liiii grave, his only 
oflenco consisting of wearing the surplice in the pulpit in obedi- 
ence to the published wish of his Hi.shop. Nor waa the excite- 
ment coniined to the diocese of Exeter. 'J'he whole country was 
in a flame of insurrection Hgainst the .surplice, and the metropolis 
naturally took the lead. The Twuh of March 19, 1845, gives a 
report oi‘n great meeting in IMiddlesex, presided over by a certain 
, Mr. Liquorish, “ the senior church warden.” One speaker declared 
that England was deluged with JesuilB,” and the Times reporter 
is careful to note tho following : — 

jScvcral old parishioners, .•»omo of who 0 wero aflc('ted cvc’i to tear?, c.amc 
forward to protest again.st practices winch tlrove tlicm from thoc.hiiivli 
where tUcir liitluTs had wor.Hhippc«l, and where lie.n Hug memories of holy 
things .soothed, whilst tiiey aunctitied, their Sabballi visiK AH this, they 
said, was changed hy tho practice of llicir rector. Tlio son pu'-.scd by tho 
gi’ave of his father ;* the widower of his wifu ; the mother of her child ; to 
seek in some remote and uriaccustomed house of worship that spiritual hu,s- 
tcoiiiice whicli the novel practices of tlicir new rector had rcudered un- 
acceptable at their hands. 

The novel practices” which caused all this havoc of family 
aflcclioQP, it may bo well to explain, were two in number — tho 
surplice in tho pulpit; and the chanting of the Psalms, But other 
places had even more doleful tales to tell. Tho leading newspapers 
of London had Special CoiTespondents scattered up and down the 
country, jtist ns they now have at the probable battle-fields in 
Turke3\ One of these reports that the intolerable “ thorn in tho 
flesh ” of tho Protestants of Ware was that ** the minister, not tho 
clerk, gavo out tho Psalms.” Tho c-\citt*ment and the riots cul- 
minated at last in animated debates in ParliRmcnt. hlorl 
iWtescue opened a debate in the Douse of Lords, and strongly 
urged the necessity of i-ovising the rubrics, with tho view of making 
the ofFertorv, tho uso of tho surplice in tho pulpit, and tho clmnt- 
iug of tho Psalms in parish churches illegal. TiOrd Brougham took 
part in the debate, and in a wiso and statesmanlike speech depre- 
cated tho introduction of such subjects into Parliament, He trusted 
that their lordships would on no account bring into Parliament 
matters which it might not bo very easy to get out of Parliament. 
Asa son of the Church of which tho right reverend prelate (Bishop 
of Exeter) is a father, I join with him in the hope that these 
matters may never bo brought into discussion in this House 
at all.” 

• The press of England, with scarcely on exception, not only 
i^ned in tho agitation against Tractarianism, but nounded it ou. 
it would not even admit that the follies, os they were deemed, of 
the Tractarians were redeemed by any gleam of intellect or anj 
nobili^ of chorHctor, The silliest of the Ititualists of to-day is 
treatoav^ith more n^spcct than Dr. Newman and hia followers were 
tfa^y yesvs ago. There is not,” said the Standard, “ a particle 
of true ifitelleotual vigour, cr manhood, or candour in his (Kew- 
iiiain*s) whole seci’^ The Times, indeed, strove xnanfoUj fot a 
time to stem the torrent; but it, too, yielded to the current at 
last, and sought to control the temp^t by going along with it. 


Tho Bishops, it must bo added, with but Ikw exeepdciuh rindledi 
the platform agitators. Here is a posy fVoin the episeophi 
of the period. The Tractarians wore described as SUMrstftious,^ 
^'sealorts,” ‘'mysticah” rntdignants,” snakes In &ie 
Oxford heretics,” ** Jesuits in aiaguto/* tamperers wi^ PopiA 
idolatry,*’ agents of Satan,” ** a synag^o of Satan,” men ^ Walk* 
ing about our beloved Church polluting the saer^ edifice, and 
leaving their slime about the altars,’’ whose head,” said ohe pious 
prelate, ** may God crush I ” 

The cry then was that the Tractarians were fulfilling with too 
much strictness the obligations of the rubrics. Their opponents 
claimed not only the liberty of being lawless thomaelveR, but of 
imposing thoir lawlessness on those who wished to obey the 
law. Tho Bishops of Exeter and Ijoodon had said that tho- *^^ 
clergy were under a stringent vow to obey the rubrics. ** We none 
of us are under such stringent vow,” said Bishop Stanley of Nor- 
wich in tlio House of Lords, “ for we never can obey all.” It will 
hardly bo believed that it was seriously proposed to remove the two 
former prelates from the bench in con.sequence of this opinion 
in favour of rubrical observance. Though but a generation from 
that exciting period in point of time, wo are sundered from it in 
thought and feeling by at least two centuries. And whet is tho 
moral? Surely that the.se questions, however fiercely agitated fora 
season, will gradually settle themselves if left to run their course in 
the arena of rational discussion. A Public Worship Hogulation 
Act thirty years ago would inevitably have resulted in the dis- 
o.slabHslunent and disruption of the Church of England. But 
there were a few bishops then who kept their meutal Wanco and 
did not mistake a transitory gust of superficial clamour for the 
mature convictions of the nation. There were also Chancellors and 
ex-Chancellora who saw and deprecated the danger of invoking 
the aid of Parliament and legislating in a panic. That danger has 
hc(‘n unheeded by less sagacious and les.s prescient successors, 
wliofco miHuianagenient of a very ordinary controversy has landed 
us in a crisis of which tho issue may bo harmless or momentous 
according to the line of action adopted in influential quarters 
within the next few weeks. It is not yot, wo believe, too Jato to 
remedy a grievous error. Bui thero is no time to be lost, and the 
I fir.st stop in the right direction is to deliver the Church from the 
uncontrolled domination i)f the lawyers. Tho J^egislatuiio has 
happily entrusted the Bishops with an inconteBtablo discretion in tho 
and history will hold them responsible for the cousequouces. 
JiCt them take warning from their predecessors of a generation 
back, and not barter for tho applause of the passing momeut the 
good opinion of posterity — nna not a distant posterity either, 


THE BVKON MEMORIAL. 

B y BOX having once modestly expressod a hope of l>eing 
remembered in his line w*ith his land’s language,” it has 
been thought necessary and appropriate to got up a street momi- 
meni in commemoration of him, us if a more imperishable and im- 
pr<;H.sivH memorial for all time did not already exist in his works. 
This is stated to be tho obji'Ct for which nearly 3,000/. has been 
subscribed, and a marvellous collection of models of statues brought 
togotlier lor oxliibitiori in an out-of-the-way corner of tho Itoynl 
Albert Hall. The scheme whs first brought before the public in July 
1875, rit what is called a largo and iniluential meeting,” which 
was held at Willis’s Booms, under the presidency of Mr. Disraeli, 

** to consider and determino what means should be taken 
to found a national lueiuorial to Lord Byron, the illus- 
trious poet.” It is perhaps significant of the class of mind 
characteristic of the working promoters of this project that they 
should think it necessary to proclaim, for the edification of the 
world, that Byron was an illustrious poet,” as if that were a 
fact previously known only to themselves. There is a well-known 
stoi^ of a collector of stamps in tho North of EngLuid vvho, 
having hvid somo ofitcial communications with Wordsworth, and 
representing himself as an* acquaintance of the poet’s, was asked 
to a party at llaydon’a, where he entertained tho company with 
such ejaculations as that “ Shalispearo was a gieat man,” “ Milton 
was a (peat man,” and so on, till at last poor Lamb wa| driven to 
ask to feel tho gentleman’s bumps, and had to be got out of' thc^'^ 
room, singing: — V 

Hey, diddle diddle, my son John 
Went to bed with hU breeches un. 

Some people may feel inclined to join in thb chorus over the 
present wonderful discovery of Byron *'the illustrious poet.” 
Lord Boaconsfleld’s speech at the meeting is given as an iptro- 
ductioQ to the catalogue of models. Ho l^ns by stating that he 
wishes to take this opportunity of attempting to draw the mlhdi of 
hb hearers to the real object which they had Oefore them.” Then he 
recounted, also as if it waa very much a novelty to the minds to wbkh 
he condescended to impart the information, that the twelfth 
year of this century a poem was published by a young man which 
instantly commanded the sympathies of the nation”; that for 
twelve years ho poured fora a series of complete creations, 
distinguished by their power of' expression, and by the decisive 
energy of tbeir imagination,” and tbet after theCe twd^vie years 
he died, *'not only admired ih. fab own country, but re- 
verenced and adc^ by Europe.” It may, , perhaps, be 
doubted whether there b not a. little exsgg^^^ ^ 

Byron’S reputation aa a poet taxied vmy diffinnnt 

classee; ana thoufh of course hs had a grvai i n fl denoe, especially 
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op poetical naturesi there were mauv who regarded his works with 
anything but royercnce aud adorauon. The problem which the 
Ohfurman fouhd ho had to solve was ''how it was that^ after the 
lapse of half a century, they were met there for the first time in 
public meeting to doyiso aome means of a national expression of 
admiration and mratitiide to qualities so transcendent P This 
might, the speaker said, be owing to tho private character of 
B^ron not having been exactly what it should have been, aud to 
his erroneous views on some subjects ; but “ private character was 
scarcely an clement in tho estimato of literary genius ” j aud the 
poet was very young* And after this father feeW exordium, the 
illustrious statesman,” as no doubt he will be called when it is 
some day proposed to commemorate him by some grotesque and 
ugly statue, went on to say that “ We are met hero to-day at h^st 
to do some justice to one of thu greatest of Englaud's sous.” It 
38 really a^ weak point of Euglibh public life that a very 
able and distinguished man should not be asbaiiied to get up 
and talk such balderdash, unless indeed he lias the excuse 
of a secret purpose of showing his contempt for the silly 
bui^bodies who hod eutrapped him into such a situation. Justlco 
to Byron is, in the highest eeuBc, an appreciation of his works ; 
and this has been and is still fully exhibited. The circulation of 
his writings has been wo^ld-wid^^, and so, in a way, have been the 
imprfissions they have produced. Still it may be admitted that is 
no reason why he should not have a monument ; and Lord Bea- 
consfield had one irresistible reason for bestowing liis patronage on 
the scheme, which was that Byron s son-in-law was his companion 
in a visit to Albania, and on this ground ho ** expressed his indi-* 
vidual desiro to see in some public place a semblance of this 
great spirit, so that the Kuglisn pcoplo when they pass shall rc- 
cogiizo one of the greatest masters of tho ICnglish langiuige.” 

There is no doubt some excuse for the eminent persons who, 
like Lord Beacouslicld, lent their names in the first instancio to 
this hollow and ridiculous glorification, os it has turned out, of 
Byron, that they did so in pure ignorance of the soi-t of pe<iple who 
were tho chief promoters of it, aud of the way in whicii it would 
bo managed. When Lord Beacouslicld expre.ssed his “ desiro to 
see in some public place a semblanco of this great .spirit,” it is im- 
osflihle to suppose that ho hud any idea that tlie Kunblaaco was to 
0 akin to the absurd and contemptible objects which tiro collected 
at the AlWt Ilnll, or to bo as.socmtcd wltli a method of securing i 
notoriety for vfU'iou.s okscuroaspiiunls to public notice who thought ' 
this a couv«*niont method of* adverti.^'ing their ii'uies. Tho initial 
mistake made by tho wire-jmllers of tho Committee, the rest of the 
mc'mbcrs being merely nominal, w'a.s to ofler tlio prize of doing 
tbo statue to unn^trictod public compotition. It is .said that Mr. 
Woollier, Mr. Calder Mar.^liall, and Mr. Durham were iiiviteu to 
join tho Oommilteo; but, if tbo promoters had had any idea oftho 
self-respect of true artists, they would have made a choice of 
some one sculptor syho had given sucli proofs of bis power as to 
warrant couli«lenco iij what lie would lie likely to produce. As it 
j», no professional man of any p<»8ltion could think of stooping 
into competition with the sort of Italian stucco-iiguro men and 
Now Road statuaries who rushed into the arena, Tho Committee 
may not indeed ha\e had sense enough to fi)rc8ee the rubbishy 
result wliich wub inevitable under the conditions of competition; 
but, after the melancholy exporieneo of the first exhibition, their 
eyes should have been opened. Nothing could illustrate more 
glaringly the ludicrous incapacity of the persons who have 
had tho management of thi& atlair than the samples of 
modern • sculptural art which have been sent in. It may 
bo admitted that a diminished plaster model of u btatuo 
is not calculated to give an adequate idea of what tho 
work might be when coiiipletod in bronze or marble ; but the 
flagrant and offensive absurdity of tho wmrks which have been 
brought to light by this competition, even in its second develop- 
ment, clearly stamps its character. It may bo porhap.9 too true 
that sculpture id not the most successful branch of British art, 
though we have some artists in that line of g^uino ability ; but 
it is dillicult to understand how any one with the most primi- 
tive conception of art should ever have allowed such a vile 
representation of any department of it as that which is supplied 
hy the designs for the Byron Memorial. Nothing could bo more 
foolish in conception, or of a worse stylo i>f exoculiou. There is 
hardly one in the whole lot which makes tho faintest ap- 
proach to a likeness of tho poet, and the attitude and expres- 
sion are usually of tho most grotesque and fantastic kind. Tho 
drapery of the figure is also usually u mixture of classical and ! 
modorn coatumo; and it is thought to be iudispeusablo in 
order to enable the public iniud to. recognize, as Lord Jleacona- 
field phroeed it, that Byron was one of the greatest 
mastors of, the English language,” that the band should caivy 
a pen er pencil in one hand, a volume for writing in tho other, and 
a lyre under his arm, or hanging from his neck. One model is 
described lu tho catalogue only by tho nientiua that “ Tho figure 
in front of Pedestal represents Poetry,” which it is actiudly neces- 
sary to say, because the figure in question might, otherwise be 
thought to be an epplewomnn overcome with liquor. " Byron in 
an attitude of meditation ” is evidently dropping off to sleep - 
"Lord Byron descending from Parnassus'” wears a costiune oftho 
iVench wolutionary period, and tall, gaping Ileasian boots. " The 
idea of a design to commemorate Byron in the double character 
of English poet andtlrepk patriot” represents him in a sailor’s 
dreas, with an Attic mantle. In one case he has tho air of a d^ 
fiant Ajsx^ in another he wears a low-necked dress, end appi^ently 
hhs bcu*e legs or skin tights. It need hardly be said that he is always 
a'wfolly curly, thispart of himhavingovidently beonstudied from the 


wax images in the bafiSdresaen’ windows# Even the model whiek 
has been chosen for execution in brfinse, though not so clumsy i^nd 
absurd as most of the rest^ presents merely a spruce, natoV'P^^V 
young fellow, without the mintest resemblance to Byrpn, except, 
perhaps, that he is sitting on a rock, and is supposed to bo looking 
over tho sea. There ore, no doubt, some very bad statnes in 
London already ; but it will bo disgr^ful if no better one than 
this can be found to perpetuate tlio semblance of Byron. That 
such a paltry, mochanicaf piece of work should be set up in a public 
place as an example of what English scqlplure has now come to 
would certaiuly bo to cast a very unfair stigma on this branch of 
art. It is to be hoped that somo of the distinguished persons who 
are on the Memorial Oommittco will interfere to prevent such a 
scandal as tliat which would be involved in allowing money to bo 
wasted, and public taste outraged and discredited, Tby the perma- 
nent exhibition of such an inferior work. It was natural that no 
artiht of the slightcsL reputation should enter into such a competi- 
tion ; and the result has bt'on, not to encourage talent, but to ofler 
a premium to common slop-work. It is surdy not too late to re- 
verse tho unfortunato decision which has been come to. If it is 
persisted in, those wlio have been beguiled into promising subscrip- 
tions will bo fully justified in withholding them. 


FINANCES OF OUE GllEAT TOWNS. 

rpiIE future of England is year by year becoming more and more 
-a- dependent on iho condition of our towns. Already tho urban 
population laiyely exceeds tho rural, and, according to the last 
Census, it is increasing more than twice na fast. Assuming, then, 
that tho forces w'hich are now attracting tho people from the 
country to tho largo centres of industry coittinuo in active operation, 
and that they are not counteracted by political changes or b}' 
inyentions that will ealiroly transform tie methods of agriculture, 
it is possible th.^t tho time may como when England will consist 
of a multiludo of towns divided one fi*om another by parks and 
gardeiiH. AVhelhpr that state of things will ever actuollv bo 
reached or not, it i.s evident that tbo tendency of modern com- 
mercial and industrial development i.s to approximate tow'ards it. 
Ilenci* the surpassing importu nee of urban organization. It is mani- 
fest that llio nm&sing of the population in towns tends to 
nugn»ci:t inordinately the cost of administering these. It brings 
together all tho agencies injurious to health— overcrowding, bad 
air, noxious vapours, filth, •destitution, iDtemporance, vice, and 
eriiu«;^it removes Iho green fields, and with thorn the moans of 
healthl'nl exercise and innociiut recreation, beyond tho reach of 
tho very young and the very old, the busy and' tho poor ; and it 
renders necessary tho bringing of water from a distance, the pro- 
viding of artificial light by night, aud the protection of life W 
ropeity from violence and accident. Thus ii heavy oxponditure 
ccomoB imperalivo, and the progress of science, tho spread of more 
enlightened views, and the triumph of democratic principles tend 
to iucreaso it. In some countries, accordingly, more parliculHrJy 
in tlio L'uitcd JStalea, tho oxtravaganco of city govei’iiincnts is 
already struiiiing the national iustituiions. Here in England, 
however, we Imvo safeguards which are wanting both where 
there is a groat and long-couliiiued influx of foroign irn migrants, 
and where local self-government is a plant of recent growth, 
(lur urban pojnilations are everywhere homogeneous. They 
have inherited all the aptitudes acquired hy centuries of Iree and 
orderly govcriunout, and by tho training of successive generations 
in tho luaiuigemciit ol their own aflairs. And in the last resort 
ihey are subject to tho control of a pHrliaiueiit which ia at 
once experienced ^ in financial administration, and properly re- 
gard lul of the claims ot local autonomy. These aro great advan- 
togea. IIiivo they kept our towns from compromising ihoir future 
by engaging in expenditure which they t^anuot afl'oid? The 
annual iiucul Taxation Itotunis which have just been issued 
enable us (o answer this question. It would obviously be impo'i- 
sible within our limits to deal adequately with those returns as a 
whole. Wo propose, thoreforo, to Uike the cases in which tbo 
influences at work on urban populations may bo supposed to bo 
i most highly developed. Outside the motropolitan area there are 
I four towns ill Engliiiid wliieh at the period of the last Census 
I contained more than quarter of a million of people, and at tho 
' same time wore' luunicipul boroughs. Thus they enjoy local aelf- 
governmeni, they aro inhabited by vast populations, and are possessed 
of iraiiien.so wealth. Of ilie four ono is a seaport, tho other toree aro 
manufacturing centres; but the staple manutacturo of each is 
diflereut. Tho four towns are Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham 
and U*eds,and in them we may fairly expect to find the temtoncieR 
of English urban life fully developed. 

Liverpool is the moat populous of English provincial towns : in 
round nuiulajrs it contained six years ago half a million of inha- 
bitonts. It is also the wealthiest, its rateable value beinir some- 
what over two and a half inillions, Unforluimtely, w'e are not 
able to ascertain tho entire income and expenditure of all the 
various administrative bodies in the town, since tho poor-rates of 
Liverpool are not distinguished in the return before from those 
of the whole county of l^n caster —*a very serious defect which. 
jp?eatlv impairs the value of the pubUcAtion, and ought to bo re- 
paired next year. Leaving the poor-rates out of tlio question, 
then, we find tho total receipts from all souices for the year 
1875-6 to have amounted to tho enormous sum of 3,280/OOof,, ^ 
or nearly three quarters of a million more than the total 
rateable value of the property of the town. Wo hasten to explain, 
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that only a email part of thb immense sum vaa 
aotitaUy raleod on tne property of t)»e town. Over a million traa 
the pvodeede of tonnage and ballast dues levied by the Metsey 
i)oek and Harbour Board ; over Ihree-quaTters of a million more 
was borrowed by the same authoritv; considerable additional 
sums were derived from other loans, from Tioasary subventions, 
from rents and sales of i^roperty, and from fines on the grantmg of 
leases. At the outset, thoroforo, we subtract 1,092, 97 4i., the 
amount borrowed, which leaves the income raised within the year 
2,187.227/. From this* sum, again, we have to deduct 43,087/. 
contributed hy the Treasury. Of what remains more than a 
million, we have already said, comes from tonnage and ballast 
dues; over a quarter of a million was paid for water and gas; 
and large additional siime wore the proceeds of other tolls and 
(lues, or rents, and fines. The actual revenue raist'd by taxa- 
tion, exclusive of poor-rates, the amount of which is not 
given, is thus reduced to 353,710/. This ainotmts to almost one- 
sovenlh of the rateable value of the borough, or to somewhat 
less than three shillings in the pound, to which, however, has to bo 
added the cost of poor relief, which wmuld raise the rate probably 
lo between four and five shillings in the pound, or to moro tlum 20 
per cent, of the rateable vnluo— an enormous tii.xati«ui certniiily, 
when to it has to be added the coat of the Imperial (Jovermnent. 
The suras wo have deducted, tho reader will perceive, are not, in 
any true sense of the word, taxation. Tim expenditure on the 
harboui's and* docks, for example, refiembk^ ralJier the oiitlay of 
an improving landlord than the e.v])enditure of a ( (ovennuent. So, 
again, the gas and water rales are ronUy payment for serxicoM, 
just as the income of the Poatl.Xfice is. And, of conrfle, nuitsand 
tines nobody would confound witli taxation. The oxpendituro 
from these various sources may or may not bo extravagant. Into 
that point we are not now examining. What wo wish to make 
clear is that the income itself is not derived from taxation. 

Manchester is the next most populous town, having, in 1871, 
hod 35i,cxx> inhabitants. It is also tho next wealthiest, its 
rateable value being 2,125,757/. Its income from luxation pn^per 
amounted to 323,437/., which IkS not far short of that of 
Liverpool. Again, it will bo understood, wo exclude poor- 
rates, 08 not being oscerlainablo. Tho total e.vpendituro from 
all sources amounted to no more than 1,512,813)., or less than 
half tho Liverpool total ; the differtiiicc, of cuui’se, being due 
to tho fact that -ManclieBter is an inland town, and lluut tho 
liiverpool outlay on docka is (juite as m ici) for the hnmdit of 
Man(?hcater as for that of Liverppol itM.):' We msod not go 
through the several items of receipt. It is to he noted, however, 
that tne water and gas rates yield together abiuit half a million a 
year, showing that tho borough ia not only 11 taxing authority, 
but that it is also a groat manufacturer and omplo\er of pro- 
ductive labour. Tho population of Birmingham is but slightly 
smaller than that of Manohe.sier; its rateable vabio is, how- 
ever, considerably less. Yet its total expenditure is grealisr, 
amounting to 1,810,933/. From tho way in which Iho 
returns are made up it is not piis.dble to ascertain hi*w 
much of this sum is derived from taxation. AVc are not 
told why tho information is not supplied in this in.stanco, 
or what is meant by the heading *^'ill other flo.irces.’’ It is 
clear however that, if the puhlicalion is good for anything, it 
Ought to give so essential a detail as this. Wo find at the, same 
time that 659,288/. was rni.sed by loans, and 1 2,52^1/. con- 
tributed by the Treasury. Lastly, wo come to ficeds, wIukso 
]Mpulation .six years apo but just exceeded the limit wo have 
^wn, and whose raloable value is .slightly under n million. Its 
total expenditure amounted to 823,629/., of which 122,541/. was 
raised by ta.xation. In conclusion, we find tho tolal outstanding 
debt of Liverpool to have araountod to 18,573,074/., 14,400,000/. 
of this large sum being on the security of the tonnage and ballast 
dues 5 the debt of Manchester amounts to alKuit five millions ; that 
of Birmingham to 1,500,000/.-, and that of Leeds to 3,185,000/. In 
<vory case it will of course be understood that we^ exclude the 
poor-rates and the debts contracted on their security, as 
they are not distinguished from those of tho counties in which 
the boroughs are situato. Both tho taxation and the debt, w« 
would observe in concluding, are heavy, yet they nro not such as 
to compromise the future of the towns wlioso finances wn have been 
considering, or seriously to cnbanco the cost of living. The 
expenditure is incurred for tho most part in works of public utility, 
designed to make the towns more healthy, to improve tho educa- 
tion of the people, and to increase the security and comfort of life. 
Whether those works are always economically concoi vod and executed 
is another (luestion. Our object here is lo ascertain, not whether 
.sanitary retbnu is pushed forward with sutficient diligence or 
plannea with intelligence, but whether, in endeavouring to etfect it, 
the solvency of tho towns has been endangered. AVe may safely 
say that it has not. With the exception of Liverpool, for example, 
the debts in no instance reach four times the rateable value,' and in 
Liverpool the bulk of tho debt is secured, not on tho rates, but on 
snocial dues. It is to be borne in mind, too. that a large part of 
nil the loans was contracted on the security or tolls and dues. 

It ia to bo regmtted that the returns do not clearly distinguish 
bettveexi the ditierent kinds of expenditure incurred by our towns. 
A veiy largo part of it is, as wo have said, in the nature of invest- 
ment aud onniprovement of property, aa, for example, the outlay on 
docks, harbours, gas, and water. Under the same head we may place 
the works undertaken in execution of tho Artisans’ Dwellings Act. 
This ia an increasing, item, and one which requires to be closely 
watched. It would ne desirablo, therefore, to clasBify it distinctly. 


Another branch of expenditure is purely eanitiuT, a thbd is 
charitable, a fburth educational, and a fifth strict^ muaioM. 
It would add very greatly to the value ofthe returns if these varfons 
items were set out intelligibly. It would enable us to detect in 
which of them the greatest tendency to extravagance and abuse may 
lurk, and consequently to devise safeguards in time. The present 
abstracts are almost worthless for these purposes. 


TIIE^BOTAI. ACADEMY. 

V. 

T he reimiining galleries at tho Royal Academy have, on the 
whole, k'ss of iuterost than those of which we have already 
• given some aceonut ; and some works of importance contained in 
I them we have alri*ady noticed together with other works by tho 
, samp painters. Taking the landscapes in Gallerv No. A/, we may 
notice for its pleasant ellcct and clover painting Mr. Oecil liswson’s 
*‘ATow from Don Snltero’s, Clioyno Avalk; temp, 1770” (396). 
The iiupre.^^siou prodiicnd is mtbor that of a Dutch river scene than 
OTio on the Thames ; hut the Ihamcs may possibly have worn a 
Dutch nspeet in 1770. Afr. Taylor’s ^‘’fho Cfliff, South wold,” is a 
clever worlc, cn<«t in a somewbat hot and affected scheme of colour. 
Mr. Robert Lt'«li (fa “ Oalm oil* the Foreland” (414) is quaintly 
true ; iind Mr. Hodjjson's landscape, with the motto Their Haven 
under the Hill ” (428), is excellent in the truthfulness of tho water 
and the atmosphoric effect. Mr. A^icat Cole’s “ Arundel ” (432) ia 
an iniprosHivo rendering of a river scene, with boats lying opposite 
to a pictui*e.squo group of and a d(^p brilliant glow in tho 

sky at th(^ back. (Tose to this bangs Mr. O'Connor’s Newcustle- 
on-Tyne ” (43 1 ). which is pleasantly <piiet in colour and admirably 
correct and forcible in drawing, Mr. Bongliton’s “Homeward” 
(.152) is a very dedicate piece of landscnpo, somewhat too green in 
colour. An unfinished picture of “ The Street and Mosque of the 
Ohor(M‘gnh, Cairo’* (45,4), by the late Mr. . 1 . F. liCwis,K.A., serves to 
show bow mnehartbas lost by the j>aiut€r's death. Among the iK)rtraits 
may bo noticed a line wcu-k by Mr. Onloss— a portmit of Mr. vVilliam 
Fane do (402) — which (liffeva from tho painter’s ordinary 

Avork in show-ing marked Irncc.s of Sir AVilliam lioxall'.s influence; 
Mr. C. E. Hallo’s chwcir portrait of the Master of Sinclair (429), and 
Air. Hubert Herkomer's portrait of Mrs. Henry AJoson (417). 
This is a work which grow.s upon one tho more one looks at it. 
The face and figim> ar(‘ oxccdlent in tru1hrulijoft.s and relief, and 
the Innd.scapo in the Ixu-kg round is full of a(mo.spliorp. Air. E. E. 
AVuller’s picture called “Home?” (453) is remarkable for its 
plea>i;}g truthfulness, and for the patlu'lic feeling given to the 
figure of the young man ^^ho returns to find “no sign of home, 
from pare pet to basement.” Mr. Bridgji)}in*.s “ Fharispe and 
Publican ” (391J is a fine effect of quiet colour, but the figures 
fi(?eni wanting in cbnracter. “A Bnsket of Roses” (338) is a 
charmincr example ofM. Fan tin’s w(n*k. (lallerv No. VI. contains 
Air, Poynter's di])loma picture, “Tho I^'ortune- Idler ” (503), a 
naked woman sitting at tho edge of a bath while an old crone looks 
into a crystal globe. There is a disrtgroeable hardness of realism, 
and an utter want of beauty both in compi^silion and colour, and 
tho drawing of one of tho naked figur^'’fl arms is false. The paint- 
ing of th(^ nnirblo makes ono long to g(i and look at some of Mr. 
Almii-Tadoma’s work. In this room are found two martial pic- 
tures by Air, Crofts (407, 528), of which wo prefer the second and 
smaller one. In tho tirst, “ Oliver (’romweli at Alarston Moor,” 
there seems to us to bo a certain want of inovemont. Mr. John 
Charlton’s “ Rescue ” is a very forcible representation of a stable 
on fire, in which the agony of the horses would be too painful but 
for the suggestion that help is at hand. Mr. J. Watson Nicolhas 
two pictures skilfully painted — “ AVhen a Alan s Single he Lives 
at hia Ease” (516), and “ Looking up nuUld Acquaintance” (532). 
Tho first, a inaii cl(»^b^^d in green, silting .and smoking by the side 
of a table with a flask of wine on it, his legs stretched out in 
delightful Ri'lf-compl.acency, is full of quiet humour ; and there is 
a distinct meaning distinctly expre.ssinl in the second, a man 
in a bliudi surtoiit bound with a yellow scarf selecting one 
from among several swords which may bo Andrea Ferraras. 
Mr. B. W. Leader’s rendering of “A Fine Autumn Night, 
Lucerne” (508), is (ixtrcmely pretty, but the effect is some^^at 
too britriit and distinct for moonlight, and the general effect is 
raan-ed by the artist’s flickering touch, which, to a greater extent, 
disfigures his artificial representation of tho “ Valley of Clear 
Springs, Lauterbrnnnen ” (1348) in Gallery No. X. Mr. Albert 
Goodwin’s “Baptism of Flowers” (509), in Gallery AH., is 
attractive, although wanting much in gradatlou i and Mr. G. Reid’s 
“Gorse in Bloom” (519) is somewhat spoilt by its extreme 
sketchiness. Mr. Ouless’s fine portrait of the Recorder of London 
(496) and Air. Watts's eccentric but poetical “ Dove ” (56^ » we 
have already iirentioned. Mr, Frederick Morgan’s “ Parting Shot” 
(474) has much charm, and Mr. IL ^Moore’s “ Loss of a Barque in 
Yarmouth Roads ” (489) is a fine and stirring sea-piece. 

Gallery VII. ia remarkable for three foreign works of much 
excellenoo. Signor Tito Conti’s “ The Introduction ” is an exqui- 
sitely careful and true piece of painting in the^ French school 
which has reproduced the combined bi^dthand minuteness of the 
Dutch masters. A “ Scene in Rome ” (623), by T. Etliofer, is one of 
the h^piest imitatioDB we have seen of Seftor Fortuny’s manner ; 
and Herr Munthe’s “ Winter Evening ” (644) differs agreeably 
from the generality of this painter’s well-k^wn winter soeuss in 
possessing mote movement than is nsoal with himi Another 
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leMarkiible mtore, by a Britieh artist, is &Ir. MseWbirter’s 
Over the Iterder ” (588^. Thera is immense expression in the 
iiguM of the horseman flying at full speed to gain safety, and the 
luminous evening sky in the background is completely true. Mr. 
T. M, Rooke’s triptych of " The Story of Ruth we spoke of with 
praise in our iurst article. The first of the series is, to our think- 
ing, the most pleasing, in that it is free from the hints of aHecta- 
tion conveyed in the other two. Mr. Rooke has evidently been 
influenced by the style of Mr. Bumo-Jones, from whom he may 
no doubt learn much, at the risk, however, of catching certain dis- 
greeable tricks to which we have before made reference. Directing 
attention to Mr. 0 . W. Wyllies “ Digging for Bait ” (577), Mr. 
-Seymour Lucas’s ‘‘Intercepted Despatches” (573), and Mr. 
JBriton Riviftre's “ Lazarus ” (589), w-e pass on to Mr. Bonghton’s 
Snow in Spring ” (640), a coraposilion charged with ttmdernesH, 
in which the only fault we can pick is that enow so scattered as 
Mr. Boughton has represented it could hardly lie unmelted on the 
ground. 

The Lecture-Room should perhaps be excepted from what we 
have said us to the want of interest in the later compared with the 
earlier galleries of the Acudtimy. Here are to be found works of 
importance bolJi from tried and comparativolv untried luinJs. 
Among the latter, Mr. R. W. Macbeth, in liis “ Potato Harv^ at in 
the Fens” (1031), has done much to increase his rising reputation. 
The picture is full of life and \ igoiir ; rustic types are made pleasant 
and interesting without any aflectatiou or theatrical departure 
from truth, and the scheme of cokmr is attractive. The Wi»rk 
would be more completely satisfactory if some of the Leads were 
more finished. Near to thi.s is Mr. Yoames’s large picture of 
^‘Amy Robsarf” (1027), which shows the discovery of Amy 
Robsart’s body at the bottom of a flight of stairs by Forster and a 
j^ervunt. The expressions and attitudes of the two men are well 
imagined and e.xecuted ; what gives a certain disagreeable efiVet to 
the work is the hot colour, which contnists too strongly with the 
white figure lying at the foot of the steps. Mr. Hubert 
Herkomer bas Der Bittgang” (916), a picture of peasants 
descending a hill in prayer for the narvest, wdiich is 
fine botli in feeling and colour. Mr. Brett s “ Afouni s Bay ” 
(946) is an unhappy specimen of this painters w'ork. Every 
object in the picture is worked out ivlth ei^ual distinefness anil 
brightness, giring as a nisult a composition in which tJieru s<.»em8 
to no DO regard for difl'oring values. The lichen axnd other growths 
on rocks at a considerable distance are as clearly maikod us those 
in the immodiate foregi’ouiid, and throughout the picture there is 
no relief from the hot sun that beats down the sea, winch is 
painted with unaccustomed hardness. Mi. John Oollior’s “The 
Aiguille Verto from ATgeiitiero ” (971) is u work fine in composi- 
tion and colour, and very true to its subject in general etfect. 
The foreground is exact and careful without over-elaboration, and 
the distance between this and the Aiguille is well exprewed. Tim 
only fault to which we would call attention is that the mist which 
“ puls forth an arm and creeps from pine to pine ” on the raounlaiii- 
is in one place so solid that it might be taken for part of the 
ice-slope. Mr.'W. L. Wyllie’s Tracking in TIollaud” (98^ is a 
piece of daring effect, mariml by the false drawing of the figures. 
Among many small pictures hanging near this wo may notice for its 
care and pretty eflect Mrs. Crawford’s “St. J’atrick’s v^ervor” (978). 
Mr. Farquharson’s “ When Bnow the Pasture Hheets ” (1017) gives 
perhaps the best rendering of a snow-covered field to bo found in 
the Academy *, and the effect of the light coming through a dark 
line of trees is admirably true, Mr. P. Degrave’a “ The Chaiity 
School” (1038) gives, in a somewhat sketchy manner, a singularly 
humorous aspect to a pleasixnt collection of incidents, “'fho 
Battle of the Alma ” (937), by Mr. Philippoteaux, is remarkable 
for its immense movement and harmonious grouping of many 
incidents of a battle-lieldi Mr. A. Stuart Wortleys “Grouse- 
Driving ” (932) is a careful rendering of a scene which will be 
chiefly interesting to sportsmen. “ Coming South, Perth Station” 
(92:2), by Mr. Earl, is a perpetuation of a style of so-called art 
of which we fondly hoped wo had seen the last. jMi\ luiko 
Fildes is poorly represented by “Playmates” (1059), to paint 
which he would seem to have borrowed Mr, Poole’s palette. Mr. 
Alma Tadema sends a very quaint and pretty picture of a child 
wisely studying a big book, called “ A Blue-Stocking ” (974). Mr. 
Otto Weber’s “He’s Cast a Shoe” (957) has much cleverness; as 
has, in a differeut direction, Mr. Wpoldridge’s “Winter Roses” 

(969). 

The last gallery of oil-paintings, No. X., contains “ No Hope ” 
(133O, by Ferdinand Fagorlin, a line and pathetic cottage scene, 
which may be compared to its advantage with Mr. Faod's attempts 
in the etune direction. In “ No Hope” there is no kind of strain- 
ing after effect ; the desired impi’ession is conveyed witli a sombre 
and tender truth which is far more satisfactory than the stagey 
prettiness in which Mr. Feed is wont to indu)^. Mr. Poingdostro's 
picture of buffaloes clearing the canals of the Pontine marshes 
from weeds (1340) is an odd, but by no means unpleasing, work ; 
and M. Adnen Moreau’s “Dancing Boar” (1325) is a picture of 
much clevernesB, painted in a manner rather too spotty. Mr. 
Bargess’e “ LlceDsimt the Beggare— Spain ” (i 377) ia a happy and 
dramatic example oi the painter’s worlc. Mr. Hennessy’s sober and 
pathetic “Notre Dame ^ Flote”we have already mentioned. 
Sir R. P. CoUiei^s l‘ Scone near Aigentikre (* 380) is a most true 
and successful rendering of a scene to which stream, foliage, and 
glaciercombine to give a pleasaiit effect. Sir R. F. ColUer made a 
apeaial Study of g^ers ; and we cannot think of any prdfeasionid 
paittterwhcchtdkestiwir peculUarfomaiid^^ equal happi* 


ness. Mr.()rc!iard^n’a“J'e 8 sioa’*(i 3 BS)istooarthln]d«gBpo&thya 
dirty and unpiensant colouring, just as b his otherwise jrrsooM 
“Queen of tho Swords*^ 074 ) ^ the (Jreat Oalleiy. The beet 
picture by Mr. ?. Orabam in this exhibiriun, and we are inclined 
to think one of the best he has ever painted, is found in the last 
room. Nothing could be more true and more ftUl of suggestion 
than “The Gently Heaving Tide” (i 370 » i*i which we see a 
billow of wonderhilly transparent green water swiirHng Up over 
weed-covered rocks, while sea birds hover on its surface* Bo troo 
is the eff(H2t that one can almost hear the screams <^the birds and 
the liquid voice of the weltering sea. 

We may take this occasion of noticing the third series of M>. 
TTcnry Blackburn’s AcmUmy Ao/m, which contain wuU-seleeftad 
sketches of tho pictures, with brief and appropriate commmitSi and 
will be found useful both as a guide and a reference. An 
imted Handbook to the SitpplemmUti^y Art Oalleriet ofZondcnf 
edited by Mr. Pascoe, is an imitation, and a very miserable one, 
of Mr. Blackburn’s ingenious notion. Tho sketches are poor and 
coarse, and the quality of tho letlorprosa can ^ judged from thin 
extract concerning a well-known picture-gallery: — “Much con- 
aiileration is nhowii for the porsonal comfort of visitors, who^ in 
the woll-ordored n^staunint on the ground-floor, wiU fi^ mote 
than ordinary attention paid to their individual wants, and with 
(sic) an admixture of civility not commonly met with in public 
pliices,” 


REVIEWS. 

PALMER’S TRANSLATIU.VS OF ORIENTAL POETRY.* 

fT^IJE appearance of these two voluiHeSf composed mainly of 
J- translations from tho Arabic, with veralOns of the 

odes of Hafiz and others, and with some original pieces, may set 
readers thinking whether Oriental poetry can ever be made more 
popular in England. Sir W. Jones wrote an essay in which, 
without derogating from the nu^its of his favourite classicai 
authors, ho dwelt on the ample materials and the rich and creative 
invention of Persian and Arabic poets. They have, it may K 
admitted, the command of copious, rollned, and elegant languages. 
The physical aspect of their country is varied, and it makes them 
familiar with nature in her sublime and terrible moods. The 
climate is proverbiallv favourable to voluptuousness and love. 
Tfiere is no want in Oritmtal’ history of events that stir tho blood 
and fii^e the iuiaginaiion. And, putting aside a vast crowd of mere 
voreifiers and imitators, Persia and Arabia have produced works 
which competent judges declare to be instinct with deep and 
geiuiiue poetic feeling. Why then should not Leila prove as 
captivating as ^age, or Hafiz rival, or at least approach, the 
delicacy and refinement of Horace'^ The answer depends on a 
variety of considerations. Apart from the linguistic difiioultiea of 
Arabic, and the comparative isolatioti and remoteness of Persia as 
a country, Eastern poets are apt to run into extravagance and 
bombast. Their metaphois are forced ; their images unnatural; 
their style often wearisome ; their allusions obscure ; their orotic 
pieces impure and ofieusive ; and their sublime passages of that 
kind which is rather less than one step from the ridiculous. 
Refiders who have a store of good poetry at their own doors will 
not talxe the trouble to make excumions into regions protected by 
barriers not easily traversed, in order to gather fruits which, if 
they do not turn to ashes, are either mawkish and insipid or 
too highly flavoured for the European palate. To enter into 
Oriental poetry thoroughly, to find bits of Homer in the Shah 
Naiiiah, to detect Alcteus and An.icreon in Hafiz, to recognize in 
Sudi a kindred spirit with Horace, will always remain the privilege 
of a few. These remarks must not b(3 taken in disparagement 
of Professor Palmer's praiseworthy attempt to bring home to 
ICngEsh readers the merits of those Arabian and Persian writem 
to whom he has devoted so much labour, and 'whom no one is 
better fitted to interpret. Wo rhull begin with his gUt-leaved 
volume which displays bcaiitilul Arabic cliai*acters on ite cover. 

Bcha-Eildiu Zoheir, like Milton, was a secretary as well as a 
poet. He was attached to the service of a prince ctescended from 
Baladiu, who, after divers vicissitudes, became ruler of Egypt. 
The poet enjoyed his frlendbhip, and the reputation of being ^e 
“ best writer of proik^ and verse ’ and the “ best caligraphiet ” of his 
time ; the latter distinction, wo fear, not being always assimaablo 
to poets at this day. Professor I’almer has written a prufm to 
his author in Arafiic, for the edification, wo apprehend, of native 
scholars at Cairo and Dumascus, and we readily admit that 
style and sentiments, as far os tliey can be preserved in the English 
garb, justify the translator’s praises of his author’s originality 
and simplicity. ’J’lie poems, some of which are very short, while 
none are of tiio length of the Giaour or of a single canto of 
MarmioUf number four hundred aud fifty. They may be roughly 
divided into— I. Panoiryrics or congratulatuiy odes; 2, Amatory 
sonnets; 3. Poems audressed to liiendB and acquaintances^ 4. 
>lpigmxns and short satirical pieces. Of the first kind are various 
odes in praise of his master, or of Amirs when they had returned 

• The Poetical Works of Beha^EdrlHn Zoheir, of With a ^ 

Metrical Knglifth Translation, NotoA, and Introdnctfou^ by Tv. H. pahner* 
M.A., Lord Almoner’s Readei and Ptofmot-hf Arabic, Cambridge. CsiD- 
bridge : University Prosa. x9;f4 ^ . 
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fiKUU tho WftiTB or had assumed the administration of provinces. 

The second divisioui as mij^lit he e.Ypected) abounds in dark 
eyeS| perfumed lips, statures that resemble lances, cheeks of 
roses, and teeth of pearls. But Iheso expressions occur in the first 
class also ; and they have one peculiarity to which Professor Palmer 
draws attention and which his erudition does not satisfactorily ex- 
plain. In erotic verses, he tells us, J’^steni poets employ the masculine 
gender whether the subject bo male or female. With Leila and 
Zuleika this may be a more recognition of women’s rights to an 
equality with men. But there is something jarring and unpleasant in 
the use of htated amatory language to the son of Al .Malik the 
Perfect, to the Amir Nazir-ud-din Al Lamti, or to Ibn al Ohuhim. 
bometimes it is diHicult to make out whether the object of the i tj„. poet bad to seek a nitrhl’s lodging with an 

poets adulation is a man or a woman, and wo gather Irom the ■ ...t. - . - 

preface that even the translator himself is at fault on this 
head. Poems to friends and acquaintances nro, however, not 
all of the sort which recall nuploasantly the Second l^iclogue of 

it .1 *1.1 1 • . . /’t* • 1 T-v 


Out of the many donuncintions of the genus hope we sdeot 
the friend who holds fast to the poet, and who 

hns no woul, l»ut on the whole 
RocliH do not ofl t n Imve a soul. 

Moet him when'^ooVr 1 may, 

1 count it an uuluoky duy. 

We do not know whether our winter visitors to Egypt will 
quite cndoi*Bo the fallowing; — 

N(« I’lhy like Cairo I ticamve, 

Of nil the fair eitica I know. 

There’* nouf^ht like iu life full of pleasure 
And wealthy contentment, 1 trow. 


Armenian, and lu; breaks out afterwards : — 

and travel brought me V*'inst my will, 
1 c.min't bear a part of all my woe: 

Yoiii hpiecli, the water- w'hci'l, the drum, the mill, 
Ami \s hicli to grumble at I do not know. 


Virgil, and possibly such expre^ions at Cairo and Damascus may j 
have been construed as tho lawTul utterances of gratitude for past | 
favoiiw and respect to high oillce. Invitations to jiicnic.s and to 

?" ^'Tt’ ' familiar to this -e-wmlion. Indeed a ret^dcr might be pardoned 

on iUne8ae8.mda.8aimoxntmenta,. appeals and «nswer8,ari^ liow- ^ finding in it 

wiiifliisonoof t«entj- 8 evenmould&TCiy 

elegance and point. The loiirth oy last class show that the poet was .i i;u ^ ^ 

us irritable as most of his tribe, or else that ho had the ill-luck to bo [ ^ • 

the constant prey of intrusive acquaintances. There are a dozen 
or more pungent poems on bores ’ and fools, and others on negroes, 
tiresome old women, reprobates, wretches, bii^^ hudics, and design- 
ing girls. In one, tho indignant author threatens to cut oil' the 
ears of a slanderer and br.iud liiiu on the brow ; In another, a 
friond is biamed for keeping a useless luaro that no one can ride ; 
an atheist comes in for a sneer whicli vinclicutea the poet's ortho- 
doxy, and which without u note would he quite unintelligible ; 
and an anlirpiatod bi*auty is very properly >vnrned that sho hud 
better desist from aping the airs of her juniors and discard ilyo 
and pomatum, as she can never up|icar in any better light than an 
old voluitie with a new back. The translator’s notes, when we 
got them, are brief and yet perspicuous ; but our only 
complaint is that they nro too few in number. It is not 
eveiy one who knows that ilatiin Tui is llie tyuo of Oriental 
generosity and lutepitality, and who reineiiilera that this chief 
serv^ed up his best horse rather than allow a guest to go to bed 
Bupperlfss } nor c.m we be quite sure wheth(*r Taabiit-Sharan 
maybe the brigand inenlioned in one of Mr. (lifforcl I’algrave’s 
clever essays on Eastern questions. ^Ir. Paluier is doubtless quite ; 
right in not making his versions too literal, Ease, and not si iff- i 

ness, is what we look for in such a work, even at tho sacrifice of ! ^ i i r ... 

some accumev. But occasioually his desire 1o paraphrase his AlHho above, it ouehl Lo be lemeinb.^red - -elegies, odes, fugitive 
author cavrics'him too far. Such exom-Mona ua “ fciiollicite- for ■ I',"-'-'-- MOiar.MP.s - me tl.e mo. hu-lion ol a poet who died 

blosHUig, a “darkio” or a ‘^nigger’’ for a negro an “ etroniie,’’ 1 three-fjuarlins id a cejitury beloio the bnlh ot Ghaiicor, and forty 
are out of place altogctluT, and Mr. T'almor' luaxt ho tho (Treat work. As 


An elegy to tho poet's sou is nresenk^d to ns in the metre which 
OHO of tho greatest of meiiiorials to a dojjarted friend has made 


This thing is hard for ino to bear, 

Tli;it whi*n.«)(’t*r I turn my face. 

And -.eaioh in thy a(‘t;u-.toiiied place, 

ALis ! I do nut lliul thee tin re. 

In contnu-vt to this comes a drinking song of eleven fitauzaS| 
of w^hich the liist is a fair sample: — 

C’oim-, .ting to me, iny comrade, sing I 
And f'<l tor MU- thf I'p.U'kling cup; 

For, L-)«' till- ciu-i’h call .-.liall ring, 

1 wi-en, wc .<)lioiild bi-time-j be up. 

The crier is of cuiir^ie the niin*z/.iu. Some cvcollenL liquor, praised 
in another song, would, we are told, 

hiiTC made an old man young, 
inatli' you look on wioiig as light, 
made you look on rigid as wioiig. 

An elegy <*11 one of bis bvuthers, a very early .attempt of the 
poet, cannot Ixi quoted .at length. ^Ye have no room even for 
a sanqdo. But it doo.s nut rise to thu‘ level of the celebrated lines 
of Cutullus ; — 


llavi- 

lime 


'I'u ini*n, til iui»n< ns ficgisli loiiimudii frator ; 
'IVcuin una tol.i c^'t nostia |«ri‘ujj'(a doiiiu-.. 


Oriental scholar who has selected “Count” an the equivalent 
for the word Sahib. We have said little of Mr. PalmcrVi qiiali- 
llcations os a poetical translator. Jf not quite of tho tirht rank, 
they are certainly of a high class. For ease and lacility, for variety 
of metre, for imitation, either designed or unconKciouj?, of the 
stylo of several of our own poets, these vei-sions deserve high 
praise. 

But it is time to allow the translator to exhibit his favourite 
author in the divsa given to him. The following will remind 
readers of a vvell'-known ballad by Mrs. iSortoii, now liud}' Maxwell, 
which thirty years ago was often sung; — 

Tlu'V cjdlod my love u ]Mior blind maid, 

1 Five her more for Ih.-U, 1 s;ii<l. 

J love her, fur »h(‘ cannot >t-i' 

Those gicy hairs that dislb^uic mo. 

In tho English ballad the lover, and not the maid, is blind ; but 
the resemblance is striking. Out of a panegyric to the Amir 
Mejed Uddin El Lamti we select the fulluwiiig .slfiuzas, which 
preach a morality not unworthy of a Uhristiaii warrior : — 

All time is a season of fnaling 
To thee who art ngliteou.s and good, 

And life is a UuiuiKlIi.iii hilling 
To one of thy Unnperatc m<»u<l. 

When the reins of thy charger thou takcst, 

No r(»«iiry cl^ic dost thou need ; 

And a mosque for devotion thou makest 
Tho b.ock of thy steed I 

A picnic on tho Nile, after d«*acribing the walcr-wlioels, the carpet 
of flowers, and tho ripples of the river, introduces among the com- 
pany 

a reverend divine. 


And again : — 


And here a man who worshiiqted wine ; 
Hole, very grave niul sober folk ; 

Then', others who enjoyed n joke. 


And Coptic monks, you understand, 

A learned but n jovial band ; 

And pretty face*, too, wore there, 

The owners kind «« they were tair ; 

And ono who from tho Fsaltcr .s.iug 
In tones that like a F.salterj' rang. 

Nile scenery is somewhat tame and flat, as theDelta must be ) but 
hove U a good epignon on the weather : — 

'J’ho summer with untimely hsat 
Has come u[)on us for too soon. 

Oh ! April, thus unwonted feat 
M'ill leave no woik nl all for June. 


Air. I’aliner obsorvo.^, the lone often icminds ua of our owxi 
writern of the seveiiteontb century. 

The accuiid jiml hiiiiiller vulumo is made up of selections from 
the Ma.'^navi, a mvslic poem by .lellal-ud-din lluiui, of songs 
from Hiiti/. ami one or two other po» us, and of original pieces, 
Bomo of which arc lathor in the &<ylo of the InyoUhby Legmids. 
We prefer to deal with Mr. I’aUuer aathe translator only, and shall 
conclude tho pro.sont notice with a few more extracts. One poem 
belongs to the seven Moallakut, or prize poems .suapeuded at the 
CkuiLi or temple at Mecca. They were transcribed in letters of 
gold jind engrossod on Egyptian paper — so says Sir AVilliam Jones, 
who triuj.'^kited the whole of them literally iu prose. They are 
considered the finest pot mis written before the time of Mahommed. 
In the one solecleil, Anlar, tho Ambiuu hero, spwiks throughout*, 
(Uhl, beginning with love and softness, he goes on to describe tho 
ileetne.ss of his own camel and his prowess in battle, and ends with 
vengeance on bis foes, “ bitter as coloquiiiteda ’’ to the aggressor, 
rejoicing grimly in the retribution that overtook two men who 
j had atlucUml his reputation. Wo add the prose version of Jones, 
j which shows that rrofissor Palmer has faithfully preserved the 
spirit and meaning of the original. Jones says; — 

I ] ira-icd nut t.i i lurgo tin* foo with tin* ru'ok and breast of my horae until 

I he VTas iiianth'il in blood. 

Mr. Palmer 

j 1 iiri^od hill) fonvard, cli}ii;;ing on ihe (.pears, 

j Till v.uuiirls had woven lihn a bbiody vest. 

; The fierce ti riuimition in tho two translations bus an Homeric 
touch, and is iis follows. Jones translates : — 

j Yes! lluy injured me ; but I have left their father, like a victim, to b« 
' mangled by* tlu: liini-s of tlie wood aud by tho eagles advanced In years. 

I The latter phra.'^e is .Momewhat awkward us applied to birds instead 
‘ of men. Mr. Palmer omits the epithet: — 

j Well I let Ihem llireaten, but I loft their sire 

I A least for vultures and for beasts of prey. 

Tbo 6ong of llafiz, well known to Anglo-Indians, is popularly 
called T(tza-h((-t(izcif beenuse these words, “ fresh and frewi” recur 
I'egularly at intervals. Mr. Palmer begins 

0 ! minstrel sing the lay divine. 

Freshly fresh and neu ly new, 
firing in the heort-cxpancling wine, 

Fi^ily fresh and newly new— 

and BO on for four more verses. We recollect a version of the same 
song by the Into John I.«aDg, author of The IVeMerbys aud other 
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aoyda, in which this refrain wai» not idwaya tmniiatedi and the 
enect vaa rather happy :-h* 

0 ! minitrel unjc a song to mo 
As ftwih and new as it can be ; 

And let the liquid verses flow, 

Taza^ba-taza, nau-ba-nau. 

A translation from Anvari is cleverly done in the style of Praed ; 
but the nietre is too lively, to our thinking, for the solemnity of 
the subject, which deids with Lucifer, Adam, repentance and 
atonement, the floodgates of Noah, and the wonder-working rod , 
of Moses. Nebuchadnezzar, in another poem, reappears as a king I 
who consiraed a Chrintiaa child to the flames, which spared the ! 
martyr and devoured the attendants. The following is striking : — | 

Tlio idol in tho market stauds. 

Wnmght deftly by t!ie graver’s hands, 

And visible tn every rye. 

Yet doth a truer idol lie 

That nionarch’H cruel heart within. 

And fashioned out of his great sin. 

SELF is the name by which they call 
That idol— typo of idols all. 

Readers who like variety will prefer the shorter of the^o two 
volumes for choice of subjects, iiut we have no hesitation in 
saying that in both Profesaor Palmer has made an addition to 
Oriental literature for which scholars should l>c grateful ; uud that, 
while his knowledge of Arabic is a BiiHicient guarantee for his 
mastery of the original, his English compositions arc distinguished 
by versatility, command of language, rhythmical cadence, and, as 
wo have remarked, by not unskilful iniitationa of tho styles of 
several of our own favourite poets, living and dead. 


BURTON’S SIND REVISITED.* 

T he province of »Sin(i is not exactly a lively topic for an author 
who aims, like Captain llurton, at being not only inatructive 
but amusing. It is arid, sulphurous, and in its physical cbarac- 
teristics disagreeably allied to the Desert which is its immediate 
neighbour. “ It is an unhappy valley, a compound of stone, sand, 
iind silt.” The sun is supposed to glow there with a fiercer ray 
than in almost any other part of India ; ils winter is boisterous and 
chilling j its inhabitants, iho rugged cliildron of an migrateful soil, 
oiler no spcciiU attraction ; and ita past history, if we except some 
fragmentary suggestions of Alexander’s invasion and a few unim- 
portiint Buddhist remains,' is, for all practical interests, a blank. 
Captain Burton, while pointing out the resemblance in many super- 
ficial particulars between JSind and Egypt, dwells emphatically on 
tho marked distinction between the two couiiL-ies as regards their 
monumental remains j while Egypt teems w'ith luemoriabi of 
every race that has lived and huamred or fought on her plains, 
while the ruins of a half-buried past confront the travellor at every 
turn, in Sind he will have to be content witli an occasional mound, 
a few “ Druidical ” stones, and here and there a brick bearing tho 
cross-legged image of the meditating Buddha. Why any one who 
has seen it once thoroughly enough to write a book about it, as 
Captain Burton did some twenty-five years ago, should care to 
“ revisit ” a region so little favoured by nature, liibtory, or art, is a 
problem which wo shall not attempt to solve by cunjocturo, and 
towards the solution of w'hich we are constrained to admit that 
Captain Burton’s volumes give us but slight absistance. They can- 
not in truth bo said to bo very plea.sant rending, except 
to that curiously constituted class of mind which finds satisfac- 
tion in tho mere detail of travel and the bare delineation 
of unfamiliar places and people. Nor is Caplaiu Burton’s nai'ra- 
tivo rendered more agreeable by tlio old-fashioned, barbarous 
pleasantry of introducing an imaginary comrade to wluuu the 
entire volume is supposed to bo addn^sed. An author may surely 
say that he started for the East without disguising the fact under 
such dismal l^uu as Stop in, Mr. John Bull ’ j “ After you, sir 
You sighted from afar Bort Suez ” ; You ask mo about Jeddah 
and I refuse to answer, tt» toll a twice-told tale,” &c. j and keep- 
ing up the absurd impersonation to the end of the jterforinauce, 
where bo wishes Mr. Bull an aifuctionato farewell. The contrivauco 
recalls the unhappy educational epoch when enlhusiaatic teachers 
hoped to overcome the natural aversion of youth to wholesomo 
knowledge by dialogues in which tho dates of battles and tho 
names of queens lurked in an unsuspected phrase. It certainly, 
let Captain Burton be assured, never yet amused any single human 
being, and it gives an air of trifling and folly to hiB work which 
would make many readers throw it away in impatience. In the next 
book of travels which tho author gives us no will, if ho follows 
our advice, not try to be funny. 

There am many subjects in tho present volume which are of 
great interest, and deserve serious discussion, so that it is espe- 
cially provoking to have thoin beset with unmeaning frivolities. 
For instance, tno author considers that the presdnt system of 
enlistment and invaliding in the Sepoy regiments in Sind is fatal 
to the efficiency of that force, and he quotes a long memorandum 
by Colonel Beville, C.B., commanding No. i Belocii Regiment, in 
support of this opinion, ** as the opinions of so old and distinguished 
a soldier, published in 1873, should not be withheld from you. 
Mr: John Bull.'* Formerly, it appears that, aa “Irregulaiv 
these troops were eall stefi only for five years ^ for go od conduct in 

* SM Re^vnUi; with yoticee of A$ AnjdmMtaa Armu, Aai/ivadi, 
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Abyssinia thsy were.promotsd to be ^ Begulam/ eiMi the 
period of service was ebt^ng^ to life enlistitt^iiL This systeM, a &4 
the accompanyiiuj; penslpn vultoi, Oolc^ Bev&te, oobsld^ to be a 
mistflke, ehcounSifig maSturertog, ehustog distotie&o^oB' thtougl^ 
out the ruiks, retiumng {ucapadtotodi^ to the ^ks, m 4 pte* 
venting able men from enlisting. Oolonal BevilUls mmorflodusi 
boars marks of oxnerienee, earneatoeia, artf totoNet ili siiibjMt, 
and the system 01 an enlistment for ton yeato which he eposes to 
substitute is no doubt well worthy of d&wisioii to toe right pjaoe 
and manner. But Jauntily to introduce it to e few pa^ 

graphs to ‘‘Mr. Bull’s ” notice, and to Say, ae the autom^®^; 
that tho force is no longer what it wa& and that ^ for this deOmo 
the authorities have only to thank their . own ia exaddytfe 

way to postpone serious discussion, to confhse andf annoy tooaelAo 
arc anxious to get at the real merits of the case, and to add to ton 
amount of prejudice, ignorance, and random talh with which Bfiety 
subject of this nature is apt to be beset. 

Another and more objectionahlo instance of Oaptato Btus 
ton’s trifling method is to bo found in the early past ' 
of the second volume, where he discussea our position aa isieii 
rulers of populations infinitely remote from ns in frith, madnets, 
morals, aud feeling. Russophobia he disposes of at once as the dto 
tortod vision of a morbid imagination. *^You open the nap, 
Ruwlin 8 on’.s or Gordon’s, You i^oduco and fix on your spectadea. 
You bend over tho page and pa^ your Anger slowly, very slowly, 
over tho ten, over the t wen ty-nve)» degrees which still separate the 
nearest limits of the two Empires,” &c. This performance is sup- 
po.<)ed to cunvinco Mr. Bull ” that we have nothing to fear from 
liussia for a century at least. Thence the author passes to in* 
ternal dangers. As to those our difficulties arise, he says, 
from three cliaraoteiistics of the subjects with whom wa have 
to deal— the action of tlicir national faith, the social position of 
their women, and the nature of their penal code.” As to thO first 
of these he instances the case of a Mussulman Sayid insulted by a 
Hindu sweeper. The British rule hc^ placed them on the 
same footing, but tho Mussulman’s pride Vf race and xa- 
ligion cannot brook the degradation of equality. retuns 

home, tears his beard, dashes his turban to the ground, lu* 
Bcmbloa his friends, threatens, cabals, and agitate, till he 
raises a tumult, which, if circumstances favour it, may end to 
ninib'.s!icro and rebellion.” In connexion with this susceptilnltly 
the author olnccts to the rigid severity with which the Bridsa 
Government has punished acts of violenoe prompted by adultery* 
In Aifghanistan, for instance, ho thinks that ^Hhe universal dfr- 
COM tor. excited in the breasts of the people by tlie conduct of the 
women under the new rule ” must rank nigh among the cautos of 
our disasters in tliat country. So far as British India is cOn- 
cci’Lo^, wo believe this to be a mere delusion. In the wilder tracts, 
and notably on the North-West frontier, we bad to deal with 
very savage populations, amongst whom a sort of traditional 
vendetta, arising chiefly out of rapes and bullock-thefts, had taken a 
firm root. There was much to justify a departure from the ordinary 
law, and tho concession of something to the tastes and customs of 
a barbarous populace. The rulers of tho country determined, how- 
ever, to allow the law to take its usual coarse, and experience has 
shown, wo believe, in the clearest light the wisdom of this 
decision. Deeds of violence, unflinchingly punished, have steadily 
decreased ; the general population has improved in habits of orm 
aud submissiveness, and there is not the slightest reason 
to believe tliat our position in tho country would have been 
stronger, or our hold on the population more tnorough, if we had 
allowed any injured husband who chose to do so to exercise lynch 
law on tho supposed objects of bis displeasure. But it is against 
the leniency of our penal law that Captain Burton is ^efpeckdly 
vehement in his obj<»ction 8 : — \ 

Dur punishments, loo, how contemptible they roust appear to the frrpofrai 
hai harians that incur them. Tho Aff^hsii is detected stealing $ he looks 
to have his riglit hand chopped off ; wo lodge him In what he c^itdsfr a 
luxurious retreat, where he can oat, drink, smoke, and abuse the Frank ^ 
plenary animal Ratiafiiction. Ho appropriates bis friend’s spouse ( Isstein^ 
of rterilliug life or limb, he knows that these benevolent fools, hie nttov. 
will hang the hu-btmd who harms him. Overheard blaspberomg, a orliilo 
for \^hidi ho would be stoned to deoth amid tho ferocious exulUttottOf hit 
fellows, he now can laugh ; under our rule sacrilege is npt a capital oflhace. 
11c commits murder, and is deterteAl : he expects nothing bit a hottiblo 
death, to l>e sunpended by the ankles and chopped in two likd a sheep hUBg 
up in your butcher’s slxip, or to be flayed alive, one of the mootexcruoUtiag 
tortures that human ingenuity ever devised. He emiks when he is Md 
that he has only to dangle for an hour nt the gallows without the proep^t 
of being left th.:rc to feed the crows, or that he Is simply to be shot Without 
the prc’Timina:y of being bastinadoed till sensation by slow degrees is ex- 
pcliod his forin. 

Tho author goes ou to' give Inatahcea in which the Easteiii 
rulers, by various horrible punbbments, cutting to pieeofl, im* 
paling, blowing from caonon, &0. <&c.,.have succe^ed in enforcing 
their will in some particular ; and he describes to detail the way 
in which a Turkoman village might, to his opinion, be reduced to 
perfect order.” ^ The plan consists in inarching on tho vilkigd at 
night, firing it, kilting all the men, and handing too women sod 
children as a present to tho soldiers. It b true that he admits 
that ** no British olficer could jperpetrato such atrocities,” but ha 
considers that the British oificbl, “ nating cruelty, verges towarda 
the other extreme, an unwise demencj, fax more crud than wbe 
severity ; ” and he indicates therespeototo Wluohhe would inteoi^ 
the severity of thd present penal la#,, . ^ k 

As to all this, we confess that w# Wtfard these hanlmrtoft amut 
the savagery of native Governments Wito toe n^oat suspimoiklM 
dislike. There is nothiug to the criminal statistics of India to tog* 
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jusloco fails for the want of tlxsjie 

The coontHes where these barbarous 


— soKpsdieQtB. , , . 

‘'I&pli, 9 ^ vvinger ose precisoLy those where law .has least lor^i, 
least steadllj maiDiainedf where the barbaiiities oi 
Che e^e nxe to a large decree reflected in the habits of the jpe^le. 

Ikold our in Inula by tbrce not of the terror inspired; by 
Aocoasii^.acts of severity against ^minala, bat of patienti cahni 
' boAaidblo determiuatioQ to do justice accordittg to ute best of our 
When Lord Mayo was assaasinatedi there were not want- 
ing uose who, in the true s])int of Captain Burton^s doctrine, 
urged that the autiior of so signal a crime should be punished 
with some excoptioiml penalty, which should make his act and its 
doom a warning to luturo times. The Qovernmont of India 
determined, and no doubt with perfect justice, that the right 
course to take was to exhibit the administration of the law unmoyed 
CTon by so extraordinary on event as n Viceroy’s murder, and to 
punish the culprit as any other ollender. Ir Captain Burton 
thinks otherwise^ bo disagrees with all that school of thoughtful 
and patient administrators which baa brought India to its present 
degw of order and prosperity j and we certainly prefer the con- 
dlosions at which such men have arrived to the carelessly 
tconoeived and rashly expressed fancies of an irresponsible 
ohservar. 

The preeedi^ observations will have sufllciontly indicated our 
•opinion of the worth of Captain Burton's work. lie has several 
of tbo qualifloations of a gCiod i^ritor of travels ; be ia interested 
in and knows somelbiug uboul; history, geology, botany, ornitlio- 
logy, field sports, nnd domeatic cuatoma. lie obaorvea much, and 
NdoBoribes what ho observes with t^oino livelinoa< nnd vigour. But 
the value of his writing is .‘•seriously iuipnired by the strain of 
jend^jocular, somi-scriona, oilhand criticism which constantly 
Aponte us at an inopportuno moment, and by attempta at jocosity 
which seem especially out of place when applied to matters us 
•serious as the great problems of Indian administration. India is a 
country which suflera, wc bcliuve, from a dearth of competent 
•critics. The work to be done i.s so largo, the men to do it are so 
"few, the necessity for prompt action ia Iroquuntlyso urgent, that ni;uiy 
things are done which maiurcr counsels or stronger iutelligonco 
wouki have ordered otherwise. Every cai*cful and considerate 
expression of opinion by an onlooker is therefore a gain ; but for 
that very reason we deprecate the random nnd ill-considcrod ob- 
eorvationa of travellers w ho spend a few months in the country, 
bold a few casual convoi'sations with the oflicials that cioes their 
path, exchange a few remarlis with such of the peasants as cau 
talk their language, and thereupon coupider themselves duly 
•qualified to lecture the administrators of India oa their shortcom- 
inga, and to enlist European opinion on one bide or tho other of 
•controversies which need all tho skill, care, and experience that 
•can be brought to bear upon them. 


BAHWlK’vS CROSS AND SELF F£RTILI7.ATrON OF 
PLANTS.* 

fllHE interval which hss elapsed since the publication of Mr. 
A Darwin’e Cross and Self Frji. 'dizatitm of VUmts bus enabled 
4MSicntifle opinion on either side of Uie Atlantic to bear witness 
to ita value as an exhaustive invebligution of ono n.uin problem 
in vegetable physiology. Though he has often modestly lamoDted 
that he ia no botanist, it would be diliicult for any professed 
oi spec^l student of botany to point to mow 3 thorough or more 
valoahlo work than that which Mr. Darwin has already contributed 
to science in his studies of the fertilization of orchids, nnd the 
^bits of climbing and insecLi\orouH plants. Ilia latest labours 
in th<v field of botanical research testify no less strongly to his 
ecienlltiic activity and hia sympathetic grnsp of natural truth. 
Pifbeon years ago he laid down the broad doctrine that nature 
yAors peraetuiU.self-fertilization, and the interval has been spent 
.iu.aooiimuIatiog a mass of observations luid expeiiiuonls, with tho 
i vostrit of oonfirming imd extending that fundamental law as uo less 
^•«ss 0 QCiaLto vegetable than to animal life. This was the main result 
^ a aerisa of observations carried on for more than twenty ^ears 
'l^fbre that date, much of which lie now acknowledges to have 
<baen^set Jaido as stiperfiuous by the many excellent works which 
have been publishea iu the interim, especially those of ^prengel 
iMd Hermann Muller. Instead of putting fortli a mass of mis- 
^alSHeneoiua fitets of this kind, it seemed to Mr. Darwin hotUir to 
out one group as carefully as possible, and this he has accord- 
doim in ue present work, which is the complement of that on 
the fertilization ox orchids'— a class of plants which ho had sliown 
.to bn preeminently coiiBtruetod to favour, or rather to necessitate, 
.croift-iertilizatiQm To speak of tliem, however, as forming an 
.•^oeptional.oaaei as some observers have done, is, ns he abun- 
^ttantly proves, an error. Without any special thought of the 
v^sSbeU of ol^ inter-breoding, but for the sake of determining 
^oaktidn pol^ wltli respect to inheritanoo, ho raised side by side 
‘tftQ la^ bads of sdi-fertilized and crossed seedling from the 
. jaine pGiat of lAnaria vulgaris, To his surpria*, the crossed plants, 
fu^ .grown^' showed a marked superiority in height and 
over the self'^fertllized ones. Eoi* foar of any accidental 
led to this result^ he repeated the exporiment with 
beds of the eurnation DiantJms cargophyllui^ a plant 
iBUittii nto the Xtn^irtVi, is almost certainly sterile if insects are ex- 
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eluded firom it. Here too the self^fertilized BoedlingB come up 
plainW tho less tall and vigorous of the two. His attention 4»eing 
now thoroughly aroused, he determined to make asarioa of eipsri'^ 
ments with varioas kinds, which oxperimantB hekept up for a period 
of eleven years, every care being taken to exclude insects during the 
process of fertilization by means of nets of extreme fineness. Half the 
plants, carefully marked, were fertilizea with their own pollen, haU 
with ]^llen from a difierent plant, the natural sex of the crossed 
plants being at the same time preserved in order to render the ex- 
periments as like as possible to what goes on in nature. Some of 
the flowers which were crossed xnav indeed thus have fhiled to be 
fertilized, and have boon afterwards become self-fertile ; but for this 
and some other sources of en-or allowance was carefully made. The 
experiments were carried on through several generations, in some 
cases as many as ten, and the process of intercrossing was widely 
extended, the plan generally followed being to put into competition 
and to compare intercrossed plants, which were most commonly 
tho offspring of more or less closely related plants, with tho selt- 
fertilizod plants of each .succeeding generation, all having been 
grown as far as possible under the same conditions. 

Nine ehapters out of the twelve into which his work is divided 
are devoted by Mr. Darwin to tlio record of the obsorvjitiona upon 
which his general conclusions are based. These observations bear 
striking witness to the unwearied patience and coiisciontioua toil 
.whichchamcterizc the true naturalist and tho trustworthy discoverer. 
The thiee chajders which remain are occupied with the means of 
fertilization, the habits of instjcts in relation to the fertilization of 
ilowers, and the general results which he ia led to dmw from such 
copious and carefully sifted stores of natural facts. The whole 
work may bo said to form a compendium of the natural history 
of sexmd reproduction among plants, throwing a flood of light 
not less novel than clear and satisfying upon many seeimng 
anomalies in this branch of botjinical science. Nothing, for 
instance, could well be thought more clumsy or purposeless in 
mature than tho existence of hermaphrodite flowers side by side 
with tho bisoxnal arrangement which all botanists concur in 
holding to l>e the more advanced or perfect method. It being by 
common consent most udvantageoiis for an ovule to bo impregnated 
by a pollen-grain from a dilTorent flower, and that the more 
widely apart the hotter, of what benefit is it that the stamens 
and pistils avo found together in tho samo flower P Here is an 
apparent instance of that perpetuation of usolosa, or oven detri- 
mental, organs or functiims which might be deemed a blot 
upon tho boueficent wisdom of nature, and would bo ad- 
mitted by Mr, Darwin as faital to his whole rationtde of 
nature’s procedure in the field of organic life, lie is ready, as 
u.sua], with an ingenious solution of the problem, Injurious as 
perpetual self-fertilization undoubtedly is to plants, it is better than 
no fertilization at all, which would bo absolutely fatal to plant life. 
The essenlial function of a flower is to produce seed, if not in ono 
way, then in another. An altcvnativo process ia in this instance 
provided. Supposing crops-fertilization to be at fault, carried on as 
It is by the wind or insects, and liable to accidental interruption, 
there remains tho chance, which is better than none, of tho ovules 
of an hermaphrodite flower being sclf-impregnat^. There are 
isolated cases, like that of the hec-ordiid, iu which self-fertilization 
seems the permanent and the only mode of propagating life; hut 
further consideration is hero doubtless to be applied. Whatever 
hesitation may still exist among botanists os to adi^pting diclinism, 
as the higher fonn of floral dovelopnionl, Mr. Darwin is of opinion 
that hermaphroditism was the oirlier of the two, even tho higher 
anininls Inung the descendanl.s of hermaphrodites, such herma- 
phroditism having boon tho result of tho conjugation of two indi- 
viduals, their slight dilibrenccs representing the two incipient 
ewM's, and their union giving rise to that bilateral symmetry which 
belongs to all the higher animal organisms. In like manner he 
conceives the higher j>lants to have dovslopod from extremely low 
form.s,theao having coni ugated ; the conjugating individuals differ- 
ing somewhat fronj each other, nnd thus representing ono the male 
tho other the fenialo organi-sm. Tho dioecious wore, according to 
this view, tho primitivo forms of plants, passing on by conjugation 
to the hermaphrodite, and by further diflerentiation not so much 
reverting to n dioecious type as developing a higher order of 
fecundation: — 

\yhy tho (Ifsci'mlants of plants which were originally dioecious, and 
which therefojc prolltcd by always intercrossing with another individual. 
sliouM hiivc bocji converted into hermaphrodites, niav perhaps be explained 
by tlin risk which they ran, especially us long as llioy were anemophnous, 
of not being always fertilised, nnd consequently of not leaving olfspring. 
This latter evil, tho grentfst of all to any organism, would have been much 
lessened by their becoming hermapbioditcs^^though with the contingent 
di^ulvautugo of frequent hclf-lorlilisation. By what graduated steps an 
hermaphrodite coiuliiion was acquired we do not know. But we coq see 
that if a lowly organised fo]iu,in which the two sexes were ronresentra by 
somewhat ditfiTent Individuals, were to increase by budding either befora 
or after conjugation, the two incipient sexes would be capable of appearing 
by buds on the same stock, as occasionally occurs with volruMis ebamoten 
at the present day. Tho organism would then be in a mencBcious condition, 
nnd this is probably tho fu-bt step towards hermaphroditisin \ for if veiy 
simple male and female flowers on the same stock, each consiatlnirefttainAlA 
stitnen or pistil. Were brought ckiso together and aurrotioded by A eonuhon 
envelope, in nearly the same manner as with the florets Cf the CoiBpQlH<e« 
we should iiava an herumphrodito flower. ^ 

No possible interbreeding of floimals, Mr, Darwin ppi&tB trot, ca& 
.compare in closenese with tho eolf-iortifibtation of 
flowers, conjugation in the latter case place between cells 

of the same individual growing in jiear proacimity io one^rooriter. 
Now there ia« • on the one haa^ the known laet that too 
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wide a difibtesce between indindoale in the *ct of union Mwto, 4 m 

whotto in animidfe or pUnts, tlia^ resulting hybrid is prscticaliy Rows, The oon^t ^ ^ 

unfertile •> while, on the other’ hand, rU Mr. Darwin’s oxperimente ^i^ence w Jint 
tend to ehow that so close a pelationehip as that oTflelf-im^ 

preguation is no lees injurious to fertility. Wiere, then, it is to be the talk of hw b^i the ™ wheiaier between 

Llld, is the golden meen to be oi«go64? ««« «««• i» great fairy-tale water in vtttod nttja 

with effect our author’s original and characteristic speculations on animals or objects of s^ m. The 

the origin of species, Formerly naturalists hsd been contented discuss in this opening chapter staiw in iBn«aA 

to say that tuie animals or plants were of distinct species called Urmhurst ; and the s^im ^apwteus _ WHSwgTO^ 

which were in no case mutually fertile, or at least never beyond which of course w attached to it, A cert^ v3mwK% 

had left the service of the Protectorate in EuglWid, CS^ » W 
spot on which Unnhurst afterwspds stood, and unKPOWlUg ^^. m 
taking possession of the soil, disturbed the 
InHiAD fuurhnni. Two Indians had watched him unobserwri* W* 


luwriirevu wuai lu reaHuu iii u iLwiettiiy viciuus ciruus. x^vuwf w* , i . ^ ri 

^l^eu individuals of reputed distinct species were found mutually Indian sachem. Two Indiaiu had watched him uno^WWlW 
fertile, they were relegated to the category of varieties. To have one, rushing forward, aimed an arrow at 
Tiointed out the fallacy of such an evasion as this was the crowning glanced oil hU helmet and wound^ his wue. ine vapmu wWw 
uistinoiion of Mr. Dai’wiii's great work. No absolute dolinitvm of a pistol and shot him down, and to the terror 


which were in no case mutually fertile, or at least never beyond 
the first generation, like the ass and the horse. To question after 
^this how fiir individuals of diil'orent species could Iw brought to 
wtorbreed was to reason in a logically vicious circle. Hence, 
^wheu individuals of reputed distinct species were found mutually 


distinoiion ot Mr. Dai’wiirs great work. No absolute doumtym ot 
species hoe ever been found possible. What is called fixity of 
species is the result of the continuity of external conditions. So 
long 08 the biological contlitions remain unchanged, there is no 
reason why a species should vary. We find deep-sea brachiopoda 


followers’ faces answered, stamping down the grave whi^' Wftfr 
held two bodies, “ It is my deed, and thus do I trample outvili’ 
tliis blood and all superstitious terrors.” Meanwhile the owier 
Indian had fled hack to hia trihe, and it waa auppoawithat thiougtt 


unvarying thi-oWh long geological ages. The inlLions of the now generations a blood feud was cherished by them. 
accumulating oc<»n-uo 2 e’are identical with those of the upheaved novel-reader will probablv divine at once that the 

chalk massea. When these conditions aro changed, the equiUb- the insulted tn^ and of Oaptwn 
rium is disturbed on the one side or tlie other. Extiuc- course ot Oarth, md m ^bat 

tion ensues, or what is called .1 uew sjiecieB is evolved, dartb Drmson, after the birds 'ave .^ST 

It is, then, by the importation of iresh elements of vibility in tbo sonic prologuo and the legend of the bouse hw ^en 

new conditions of germination involved in crossing with a fre&h is introduced to us walking about his farin m the 
stock that the bonolits of croas^fertili/.ation may be conceived to iiiRuhood ; and as soon as this introduction W token PwC^ we 
take their rise. In the process of clifl'erentiation thus set up, ami osked to go back to the day of his birth and follow Ine bjjwiy . 
continued from generation to generation, niuv wo not see llie cause Ins childish and boyish days. This jerky st^ie of nMrawrtTMa^ 
of that progreasivo vigour, vitality, and beauty which is the as far as wc can see, nothing to r^mmend it, and it 
liict undoubiedlv cslabJisLed by Mr. Darwin’s long train of reader the disadvantage that when he has got ^rougn near^Wfr 
experiments? 'The fertilization of one of the higher plants volumes he has to turn back to the hrst in order to WenW W 
depends, first, upon the mutual action of the pollen-grains and point at which he has arrived. 

the stigmatic secretion or tissues, and nftei^vards upon the mutual jovial person, father-m-law to Cuthbert Uri^ny ^ 

action of the contents of the pollen-graius and ovules. Doth cornea m whilo the boy is stiU an inihnt, and delivers ot a 

iictioDs, judging from the increased i'erti lit v of the parents wheu discourse which seems introduce for the 

undercrossing, and J'rorn tlie increased powers of growth in the yet another legend about the Urinson family. Baipn, SOU Of tnei 

offspring, are favoured, Mr. Darwin thinks it proved, by some original Captain Urmson, had but one fuend, it aeemSj 

degree of dilfereutiation in the elcMiicnts which iuleraei and unite jmd i,im he killed in some mad quarrel or other. And for that mattea 
SO’ as to form a new being, llo is cimbUd to lUubtrate this tact saying im, that every true Urraaun wUl kill the 

between atoms or molecules ot dillerent natures, lie. quotes tho i uttenulnntion. ** I will shoot both your father and Garths ftr fbw 
remark of Professor Miller that, g(‘iierally irpoakmg, the greater qV making Mwwtako Utwccu them.*' 

tUo dittwonc# iu the i,r,.i;ortie3 of hodiw, the more inteuse is cl.mcter of Cuthbert Uituson is drawn q^patrati^ wifili 

their tcndeucy to mutou eheimoiaaeiioD, while couBideniblo pains, aud might be regarded, in spite of B0II>» 

^ ir’^T',\t‘niu‘tv^oUh ■ nk..r.lilhs, as a suecessful Wort, if it were not oWody OB- 
wjth the ieebxe elluets ol ii plnut 3 own pollen on the ferUhty of tlv. to bi» 

moth.u; nlrint and on ihegrowltu.t tlieoflspriug, compared with the e birch-rod, with a lecture upon its use, and an ssaiBanca 
uowerlu! lulluoneein boll, ways of pollen Irom a plant winch l..« employed except at Gartb’a own nquest. 

teen diflerenlwted by exposure to clianKcrt conditions or by such ,p j^^ter tho boy commits some grievous fault, and aflw 

venation as, lor want oi an obsci vei cause, is termed BponUne.ma - betwcci/liimsolf and bis Luscicnce, mvol; aalu 

Ihe iiwilogy, indeed, fails in face ol ho nega Ine or After this Uarth develops a taste for ehfr»%f 

of pollen roju one species on a plant of a distinct VWt equipped in some of tho aicient Captain Vmmil 

can we wholly tel what imi s 0 dillerent.atiou «« ^s lime goes on he cberUUes a boyish passion fitt Ok 

or Imd down in nal.ire for tho fertility of vegetable mn m But J ^ 

neither are wo led to expect the .Miiuo rigorous limits in thunclion bnost universally popular wnong grown-up peo^!- 

of living organisms which «e “““t Vi'l „ J«vnr She ~e,l a charuLR vivacity aml cLdcnre of 

inena ot chcmistij, ii.ir haio we anything like flio tame e. pc- |,y „ ,,l,icli enabled- her ti» «tccr clear of the vulgar cwoA OBA 

nmcntal knowledge ot tlm ln\\s ot phy«K»logical opiraliun, scitost’rtion of most so-callrd clever cbildreu. Her face was rather Fvenfilb' 

especially of those concerned with the sexual elements of life, m type — Png und thrk, with large oval oyes and vivid acarlot Upi I 

Wo cannot slate the reason why the individuals of ccrlaiu species Jkt earlier vcjrs she hud a tendency to the use of French idioms ii^orRMma 

profit greatly, au.l otliera very little, hy being crossed. Wliy is f'or the ro.'t, she was geud-lmmour^, rhcoithl, “d * 

the vegetative eystom, somotinu-a to tho ruproductive sysloni, wherever she went. .Such attention never dlMoaceriid^ 

though commonly to both Why bliould stnne individuals of the {,4., . j^hc wn-j not born ior 8cclu»ioii, and the eye of the world had no 
samo BpGcius be slerilo, whiUt others are fully fertile with, their for her. There wua n touch of worldly wisdom in her compofcHiw, wrohr,. 
OWJI pollen ? Why sliould u change of climate cither lessen or »» oft«n as it came to tho eiirfst.^ had an indcftaib ably 
in^sw the sterility of .self-sterilo Hwies? And why should the “pj^o'cen^io?, but whi?h‘mi^.Miave ffstti^ !^id^ 

individuRls of some species bo nuji-e lort ilo with pollen from a clio- ^.y,*xca a flint. ... If nhc were a roquet, coquetry was at natoraL to bfir 
tinctBpocics than with their own pollen? Here, as throughout piuin ftices or blow wiu are to ether young ladiea, and pjMhaps ilift to 
the field of nature, we have many faeL-i so obscure that we luajj^ well, no more to blumo for her piling than they for theirs, 
with Mr. Darwin, stand in awb before the ni} btery of life.’*^ Yet Garth’s feelings with regard to Madge tfl that to 

. these fketfl belong to that class in which wo look c.speciaUy to his consents to go to a picnic in to to^v 


ro;;iWerVm>obublvdivine at un« tut the desert. «£ 
?se conditions are changed, the oquilib- tho insulted tribe and of Captan Vinnson meet S» ^ 
tho one side or tlic other. Estiue- course of ffar/A, and in that Eo wiU not he nust^ 


Garth Urmson, after the birds \av© delivered thrii ti»* 
some prologue und the legend of the house has been xelTOd^ 
is introduced to us walking about his farm in tho prime 01 bin 
manhood ; und as soon ns this introduction has taken plftoe we ewa 
ofiked to go back to tlio day of his birth and follow to histovr of. 
Ins childish and boyish days. This jerky stjrie of namtson 
as far as wc can see, nothing to recommend it, and it wM to 
reader tho disadvantage that when he has got through nea riyjth yo? 
volumes he has to turn back to the first in order to idenmf to 
point at which he has arrived. Parson Graeme, a gigantio and 
jovial person, father-in-law to Cuthbert tIrniso% Q^lrth’a . 

comes in while the boy is etill an infimt, and delivers luitMeu o£a 
discourse which seems introduced for the purpose of dragg^. in 
yet another legend about the Urmson family. Ralph, son of to 
original Captain Urmson, had but one friena, it seems^ 

and him he killed in some mad quarrel or other. And for that oatto Ult» 
saying if, that every true Urraaun wUl kill tho man he lows best* ■ 

‘‘ I’alher ! ” exelaiincd Martha, horror-atxlcken. “ Hand me down 
old nlHtul fiom above the firenluce, my dear,” said Cuthbert, in a tcme ot: 
quiet detenu I nation. ** 1 will shoot both your father and G«rib|ihr iTO 
of making uiiatako Utwccu them,*' 

Tho chai-acter of Cuthbert Uroison is drawn oppaiwitlF wifik 
considerable pains, and might be rcgardedt in spte of 6008!^ 
nbsfirdilA's, as a successful effort, if it were not < 0 Vioiudy illi-' 

! original. ^Vhen Gartli is five years old bis fiither entrnits to to 
cure a birch-rod, with a lecture upon its use, and an assurance 
that it will never bo employed except at Garth’s own requast. 
Two years later tbo boy commits some grievous fault, and ato 
a long struggle between himsolf and bis conscience, j^vol^ asks 
to be whipped. After this Garth develops a taste to 
and rides a wut equipped in some of tbo ancient Oaptain XJrooi^'a^ 
armour. As time goes on bo cherishes a boyish posSLon to 9^ 
certain Madge Danver, a kind of remote cousin of Ito Midg«h 
was almost universally popular among grown-up poopl©;— 

She pos*‘}c-:>so(l a charminp; vivacity and confidence of manner, tampeiwl. 
hy tt subtle tact which enabled her to steer clear of tho vulgar euaTO and 
stir-.if«srrtion of most 8o«callrd clever children. Her face was rather Fiun^' 
in type— long und durk, with large oval eyes and vivid scarlet UpS | 

Jjer earlier ye^rs slic hud n tendency to the use of French idioms in nor iMm* 
For the rc&t, siic wus gwd-humouVed, cheerful, neat, and possotsed R flittVOfV 
iind nceent of her own. Her very dress, without being conspitmouv, 
only have been worn by^ lierHclf, and she attracted a half-anuisedi^irip* 
ple.Wd attention wherever she went. Such attention never dl«0OBCeriKt< 
her ; ^hc wns not born ior seclusion, and the eye of the world had no 
for her. There was a touch of worldly wisdom in her compolMiW, TOBOr,. 
IIS often as it came to tho surface, Iiad an indcaoi’ibably piquant efct, 
11 cr voice w a-s endowed xsith a certuin soothing or camsilig iotoTOkB». 
employed only upon ocension, but which iniglit have flattored an icm OR 
coJixcd n flint. ... If she were a roquet, coquetry waa » natural to llRf 


remarkable powers of observatiou aud analysis for a solution of the 
mystery. 


GARTHJ* 


which is l*ar.son Gmemo s annual delight, and which Gaitn ill 
peculiar .shyness lias hitherto avoided. He arrives at to 
Tiieoting before *uiy one else and climbs up into a big 
I for various insulficicnt reasons, he rennuus until the pumlc 


watching the attentions paid to Madgo bv wi Indian half4w 
named ISam Kineo. Afterward 8ani and Garth moat id 


i is to many re*poct* better imtten Him hie firrt tM-o produc- » . cluiileuws him to flirht:- 


-o* is ih many respoots better written man nis nrsi two pr^xiuc- a,. , ^ him to 

AoughtTvltJ. hlsrtrength, butStlh pot tlieMiUiataltoortf '«*» 
oTO Meo»a»g n gjood novelist, was a work ol miu.h ex cvun^blow. He got more aud more terribly in a rvfi eaeJi^ 

travigRiice^ m which however ttivne were signs of ong7nal power, ^ ciSmed and cooled the faculties, not bunde^thnit 

. Oat^ ia neither more nor less in its general aspect than on iimtation enemy is so unplflaanat to meet as one of tUa Idad'i on^ hUUag, TO beih 
of to elder Hawthorne a method and style, while reminiscences him, amt if not killed, he is very apt to Mil. (lafth’e toe TO/ATO Ifr « 
of c«rtam other well-known authors crop up Ices patently in holes slngirfwexpnMaloii^eorawwndof amlloandi ItoTObMto. 

and tbo b<^k W^ber 5fc JuL Soi^AoniBis or U 

notiatifflotelTaequaintodtritlithe wottoofHons Andetwsnwedo 

nottewtw: Imtt&flMcbTOterorW* pnwent rolomei, «woii ho WohaToexttMtodtlm po«iaga,notl)M«ii»wlia»*ay »jo«^ 
ctucMt to Bird-PhflItaB, certnuny reaiinflo no very fbmbhr »dwlmtioij of it, but be^so it fuUy wpporto whot iro bmo im 

* . - - / ^ of Mr. Julian Howthomo’a lUrjud^ inuUtwD of hia »th«* 

By JuUanUaBth^,,. 3«U. ^ 
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and Oarth thinks that he has killed himi and surely %% 
haugod, to which fate he makes up his miud, just as he did to 
that of the hireh«rod in earlier days. Other ndventures of this 
tomarkahle youths including a danirerous descent of rapids in a 
esnoQ, to which he is goaded by Madge^ Wo must pass over» to 
couie to his entrance at Bowdoin Oolle^« Here, partly by dint of 
turning a party of ^resbive Sophomores out of his roomSi he 
obtains considerable influence, and, becoming afterwards a friend 
of the leader of these Sophomores, is informed by him, in tho 
course of a strangely unnatural » proton 11908^ and tiresome con- 
Tereation, that he, Garth, is a genius. Certainly what wo learn 
of him from Mr. Julian llawthomo corresponds well enough with 
some popaUr, or once popular, idea of what a genius should be. 
That is, he appears to oe fit for nothing, and singularly arrogemt. 
It afterwards turns out that bis genius lies in the direction of 
painting, for which art ho has always entertaiuod a holy horror, 
Mlieving the sacred pictures of the Italian masters to bo an inven- 
tion of the devil. After a year and a half Garth goes back homo, 
and is received by his father, who holds a long discusBion with 
him on painting and other deep matters, and nuiives no mention of 
the fact that Garth’s mother has just died, which ho lotoi-ns by 
chajico from his grandfather. This rotlceuce on Mr. Cuthbert 
Urmson*! part is held by the author to be an act of ad- 
mirable berulsm, the merit of which our more limited vision is 
incapable of discovering. There prcsimtly arrives at Urmhurst a 
certain Qoligbtley Urmson,aJ^othorof Culhberrs, accompanied by 
Elinor Oolightley, who is his motlierV gniiidnicce. liy this time 
Qarth has got over bis pious ubjcctiuiis and taken to painting. 
Uncle Goligbtloy ofters bim a largo sum lor a picture of the family 
legend because it contains a portrait of K '"pr. This picture is 
subsequeutly destroyed by Madge J Earner in a fit of jealous fury. 
It must not bo supposed that these events occur with anything like 
the rapidity with which we have narrated them. Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne Los doled them out in tho midst of a quan- 
tity of dull conversations lietween unreal paoplo, and reilections 
of bis own whose shallow adectation of moaning grows more 
and' more wearisomt as the book goes on. Various extraordinary 
things come out in tbe long course of the book. Sam Kineo 
returns mysteriously from a lung Hojourn abroad, and is admitted 
to Urmhurst by an old Indian cook oalbnl NikomLs, who happens 
to be his grandmother. It is supposed by her and hinificlf that he 
16 none other than that well-worn peratniage the rightful heir. To 
account for this the author has prepared un intricate genealogical 
puzzle, to which he no doubt lias the clue, but of which wo cou- 
losa we have been unable to retain any clear iiupression. There is 
also much secret villany on the pfirt of Uncb‘ Golightley, whose 
schemes are on tho point of beu)g unravellud by Jack l^clwyn, 
Garth^s college friend, when Madge Dunver unexpectedly steps iu 
for the purpose apparently of allowing the complication to exist 
so long as to fill up a third volume. The device by which she 
throws Selwyn off tho scent Ls bo tiauHpnront that a man of 
Selwyn’s supposed cleverness must have seiui through it. Tinally, 
in some strange fashion things seem to bo set right. Kiuoo, 
who haH for long been lying concealed in the house at Urmhurst 
waiting his chance, is brought to see that such chance as there is 
is much against him, and that it would bo wise to remove himself 
quietly. Uqt instood of doiug this, ho appears in tho midst 
of A skating party one evening, exhibits various surprising feats, 
and then skates oflf, to the great relief of (Tartli, who is for a time 
unaware that he has taken Madge Danver with him. When he 
finds this out, ho skates after them, and catches them up, in spite 
of their start 

Onward still be swept, and the pnee must have quic^kened, for that spirit 
of the old Puritoii was now outatilppcd 1 lilesaed wrro the barren miles 
of ICC that h.sd hindered his revenge ! Mor wo^o tlicy barren, .since they 
bad brought forth this fair fruit in nini. He looiicnccl Ihc hatchet from his 
belt, ood swinging it from right to lutt, wni it thence whizzing and spinning 
far across tho glassy surface. ** I’ll get her, if (hid pleA.scs,*’ he oaid aloud ; 
*Met the dovil’s part go ! ” But rru\iiloiK'e knows iimny ways of saving ; 
and that which serins the speediost is not always 90, where wayward human 
souls ore coixMimcd. 

Kcarly nn hour liad now gone by, ond the moon, looking down through a 
doad^rih upon the long-drawn icy i.urfacc, niarkisl tho shadows of three 
human figuins hastening along it, two in advaneo und one pursuing : and 
tbn space between pursuers and pursued grew constantly le.ss and less. At 
length tbe latter, lielng within about four hundred varus of the old wotnlen 
bridge, came to a Btaiidstill. The buckle of tho tnau^a skate-strap lind given 
wsy, and he knelt to repair it. The woman, after restlessly watching him 
for a while, threw herself down on the icc near by, and garni back toward 
the place whence she came. Suddenly she crouched low and laid her ear 
agofnei the surface } then leapt to tier feet with a low excluuiation. She 
had heard the ring of steel, approaching fust. Thu niau, too, orusu with a 
enrse, holding one skate in hu hand. 

We thou get a second reproduction (os if one wore not more than 
enough) of the family legend in toe stnigglo between the two 
men, and Kineo, in consequence of Garth’s generosity, goes on his 
way, followed secretly by Madge. Cuthbert Urmson is imme- 
diately afterwards accidentally killed by his brother. In after 
years Garth marries Elinor *, they return to Urmhurst in time to 
it burnt down, and the novel is finished, as it is begun, by a 
bifd-^diAlogae. The book is completely unsatisfactory, and consists 
of a tedious working out of a conceit of the kind which toe elder 
Bawthome might have turned into a delicious short stoiy, but 
whiph the younger evidently could not handle with success even 
witi^Jhimutower limits than those of Oarih, 


TIIBOUGU NORWAY WITH LADIES.* 

A FTEE an interval of twenty years Mr. Waiwms haa written 
a Sequel to a former book of his, 7^ht9Uffh with a 

Knftpsoffh ; but in the work that has now appeared he has broken 
different ground. Twenty years ago, as be tells ua in his preiheo, 
he gave the exporiencos of a hardy pioneer in the rough, whb has 
since been followed by increasing numbers of his countrymen* ' On 
this occasion he travelled with a party of half a dozen schoolrirls, 
in such comfort or luxury as the circumstances admitted. 
Perhaps this second jowmey was even more of a success than the 
former, since ho can boast that it was accomplished without tho 
slightest accident, although tlio young ladies themselves drove , 
tho carrioles over the mountain roads, **aiid up and doVMj^ 
some hills that a professional l']nglish coachman would refuse 
to attempt.” This iramuuity from mishap was porhaps not so very 
wonderful. A clever Norwegian pony will drive himself, and 
puzzle. his driver to throw him down. The natives seem to have 
been moat chi vnlroiii^ly courteous to the travellers, always providing 
tho best aninialH available, and ofton sending experienced men 
in charge instead of tho ordinary girls and boys. At rbv rate it is 
certain that Mr. Williams and hi.^ young charges found that they 
could get along exceudingly pleasantly. Prepared to take the 
rough with the smooth, tliey seldom found much to complain of in 
toe accommodation ; and their worst embarrassments wore caused 
by their number, which involved considerable telegraphing in ad- 
vance, while it occasionally led to inconvenient crowding at tho 
posting staliojw as well as on board tho coasting steamers. Since 
Mr. Williams’s knapt«ick journey the coat of travelling in Norway 
has materially increiwcd. lliit even now, relatively speaking, it is ex- 
ceedingly moderate, and moreover tho fiu-e and tho quarters have im- 
proved more than proportionately. Norwegian poating-mRstora and 
innkoepers are a very indepcndciiL race ; but it is rarely that they will 
not do their bt‘ 8 t if you uppvoach them in tho right way j and they 
are almost invariably inclined to be gallant to the fair sex. The daily 
expenses of each member of Mr. Williams's party averaged only 
nine shillings even in the hotels in the larger towns; and we can 
only wish that innkeepers elsewhere were to regulate their charges 
by the Norwegian wino-lists. Wo luiglit distrust the vintage.s of 
Chateau Ijafitte or Romance at six shilUnga and eiglitpcnco, but it is 
something as times go to get sound claret at two shillings and nine- 
pence, when one considers the distance between Bordeaux and 
Scandinavia. The ordinary dinner chaigo on board the stcara- 
boats is less than half-a-crown, and that includes soup, fish, and 
two dishes of meat, with a most luxurious defisert and a variety of 
piquant hw's d'amwa. 

Tourists who may provide themselves with his book will find 
Mr. Williams an entertaining and instructive guide. But he hos 
very decided opinions and prepossessions, as well as relays of pet 
hobby-horses which he is in the habit of riding indefatigably. Ilis 
ubeervations on glacier-motion are interesting and valuable; but 
he is too ready to boro you with them, iu sea-son and out of season. 
And then the range of his remarks is decidedly rambling and desul- 
tory. Any chance incident sorvtjs for the text of a tirade on some 
social question, where ho is pretty sure to bo at issue with tho 
great majority of his follow-mortalH, and w hich ho disposes of out 
of hand with a pleasant assumption of infallibility, Tho reader, 
however, must have a decided advantage over the chance travel- 
ling acquaintances with whom the nuliior may have disooursijd in 
Norway, os he cun skip at hb divseretion when digressions bore 
him. And Mr. Willinma writes agreeably and describee graphi- 
cally, while the route ho followed w'as a very coniprohensivo one, 
considering that his party consisted of ladies. They coasted to tho 
northward, past tho North Capo to tlu^ weather-beaten sjiores of 
the Varanger Fiord ; then, landing at Trondlijem on Ihoir return, 
tht*y pushed to the south across the Uovrelield to tho valley of 
the llomsdal Fiord, whence, taking a fresh departure, they 
doscriU'd a picturesque d 6 tour travelling inland through the 
mountains to the capital. At one time or another they had op- 
portunities of repeatedly admiring every variety of scenery, and, 
wo may add, of experiencing every vicissitude of weather. In 
point of climate, indeed, they were far from fortunate, since they 
were informed by old residents in tlio country that it was too worst 
summer that had been known for many years. And nowhere 
perhaps are you more dependent on favourable weather for a sac- 
cessful tour. It is not only the intense unpleasautnoss of wet and 
cold, though that is much ; but, when the mists from the uplands 
meet the logs from the sea, you miss all the magnificent eflecta of 
tho mountains and precipices that lock in the winding arms of the 
sea. There is no waiting patiently for better luck, for tho 
steamer will move onwards with you whether yon like it or not ; 
and it is quite possible to ru^h the latitude of the North Gape 
without having nad more than glimpses of the country. Happily, 
this was not the fate of Mr. WilSoras and his young cbai^. They 
could enjoy the rugged contours of the Jjoflbden isles, toough the 
Bteamor, hurrying on its course, paid the group but a flying visit. 
Mr. Williams recommends, by tho way, that those who have 
leisure, and are indifferent to roughing it, should make a dosj^ 
inspection of those remarkable islanda by taking a passage on 
board one of tho small packets that woog them. You would 
have to put up with cramped accommodation . primitive oookeiy, and 
objectionable smells ; but at least you would be safe from the sorrows 
of sea-sickness, since almost all the channels iii the arohipie^o (»re 
protected by natural breakwaters. ' 

* Through Norway wUh Ladkt^ By W. Mattidii WflUaiaiL F.ltA.8, 
Author of ** Through Norway with a Knapsack,” &o. London ; E.SUuifi>ldL 
1877. 
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The J^arty reached Tromad in time to eee the midnight suni 
which is visible for the last time over the horizon on the 
2i6t*22nd of July. It ie on the 22ad of January that the sun 
mehea his appearance for the season there after an absence of a 
couple of nionths, and then the inhabitants celebrate the turn of 
the year with salvoes of guns and extraordinary festivity. From 
Tioiued &ey steamed to w north between the mainland and the 
rugged islands that fringe it, undistinguiehable one from the 
other as we pass them, but wild and grand on all sides.’* Tromad 
had grown in importance since Mr. Williams visited it twenty 
years before, but it appeared to have been thriving at the o.v- 
penso of Hammerfest. The latter town showed fewer signs of life 
than formerly, and there was loss commercial activity in the 
^arbour. Nothing struck the travellers more than the countless 
swarms of sea*fowl that breed on the almost inacrea-sible lodges 
of the North Cape and the neighbouring headlands. I'he face of the 
Fuglfiberg, which is even grander tliuu the more famous promontory, 
is gigantic structure rising from the sea to the summit, ” and 
grooved in a succession of narrow shelves. Many of them arc more 
than a mile in length, and they are aeparaied from each olhor by inter- 
vals of only two or throe feet. Along these ahelvoa the aea-birda 
seem to ** dress'* themselves by the hundred thousand, squatliug 
about eight or ten inches apart. They appear like an audience 
of a million or two of pigmies in evening dross — all shirt-front — 
occupving accurately measured seats, all numbered and strictly ro- 
served.” At the sound of iho steam-whistlo they rose in clouds, 
the rush of their innumerable wings mingled with their shrill, wail- 
ing cries. The codiish are more abundant in the seas than the 
«ea-fowl upon the cliH's. Whenever the > easel tuuchod at one of 
the lonely little settlements, the lines wore thrown overlK>ard and 
the iish hauled in fast. The codiishing is being carried on more 
systematically and with steadily incroasing protits. At present about 
50,000,000 cod are exported annually by the Norwegians, besides 
those that are captured by foreign Cfiift or kept for consumption 
at home. There comes annually a lleet of vossols from the FreJich 
ports, with many Hiissiana besides. At\'adsotlio visitors were struck 
by the curious spectacle of spaces of many acres around the little 
town, covered with low wooden scallbldings hung thickly with the 
fish in course of drying — a sight which from a distance suggested 
to ^Ir. VVilliams those trellisod which are the glory of 

Italian landscapes. But this lucrative industry has its drawbacks. 
^J'lie whole place is redolent of cod, and the fnigrance of the fish in 
course of curing is o\erpowered by the odours from the caldrons 
where the livom are being converted into oil. Fish guano, too, is 
another staple production ; and latterly an enterprising tiativc kts 
carried out with excellent 'results a n(]vel method of catching 
whales. The ladies were lucky enough to see a huge carcass in the 
act of being broken up ; a groups of bloodstained men were 
working up to their armpits among the flesh and blubber ; llie 
water of the little cove was reddened with gory streams ; and the 
stench was even more overpowering than anything they had as 
yet experienced. We have an amusing account of the visit they 
paid ou the nHurn journey to the standing Lapp encampment in 
the neighbourhood of Tromso. They had arranged to nave the 
reindeer herd driven in for their inspection, and w^ero a good deal 
disenchanted in many respects as to proconoeived impressions. Tlie 
deer were small and rougti in the hule, and anything but remark- 
able for docility. Fach of the females bad to Iw lassoed and 
secured Ixjfbrc being milked in a aeries of struggles. 

After tbo somewhat cramped accommodation of the steamers, 
carriole travelling came in as an agreeable change. Being then in the 
height of the tourist season, the party wisely made comparatively 
abort stages so as to increase the ciiancos of iiudiug accommodation. 
Many of the stations were excellent, some poor j but the former 
decidedly" priyloiiiinated. Things no doubt ary apt to change from 
year to year ; but the station of ISaifde was so exceptionally good 
that it is worth while calling attention to it. The travollers were 
tempted to remain there for several days, luxuriating not only on 
the fruit, pastry, and cream which must have recommended tliem- 
aulves especially to the tastes of the youngs ladies, but on fish and 
^'amo ana mountAin beef and mutton. Tne currant-bushes in the 
garden were phenomenal ; the boughs were bonding to the ground 
undm* the weight of their luscious hunches, and the yield of the 
cberry-orchardis was marvellous. The vale of Sando is surrounded 
at DO great distance by magnificent mount.ain scenery ; tho ** water- 
falls and torrents are too nuraorous to specify or near separate 
names,’* so that other tourists niight do worse than follow Mr. 
Williams's oxainplo in reposing from their fatigues bv breaking Ibeir 
jonrney there. Besides hints of this sort which we gatner incidentally 
from the general narrative, Mr. Williams gives a g<^ deal o*f 
eystenmtic practical information in his appendix, which may be 
useful as a guide for the present season. So that we may unhesi- 
tatingly recomniond his book, though his readers must be prepared 
to up with certain peculiariti^ of opinion. 


PBENCn WORKS UN OEOGBAPIIY.* 

00m plaints once made about^tbe ignorance of our 
Jl F rench neighbours in matters connecte d with g eographical 
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science must have referred to the iwstem of teaching rather than 
to the lack of qiudiS^ teaoherirf mr it seems difficult to beOsiye 
that volumes such as those ttow before us should b^ riis 
result of the Fianco-OermaiJ War. MM. Eedus, Desjardins, 
and Vivien de Saint-Martin bad bcgeitt eccumulating meteriiils for 
their respective works long before a conflict between France and 
Oormany was anticipated, and we refuse to look upCii them in the 
light of ^nitent sinners who have been brought to see the error of 
their ways. We take op first the magnifleont GiMruphit un^ttUt 
for which vro aro indebted to M. Elis^Je Heclus. When the fourteen 
or fifteen instalments of which it is to consist are published, it will 
be certainly one of the most exhaustive treatises of the kind eter 
issued either iu France or elsewhero. The author stifrtS froilt the 
eastern coast of the Mediterranean; ho conducts US through 
Greece, Turkey, llounmnia, Italy, Spain, atod Portugal, lahdmg 
ud, At tho l)egiDniug of his second volume, on the sborM of fils 
native country. A geneml survey of tho whole subject iiitto- 
duces most naturally details respecting the various provinces. What 
is the physical constitution of tho sotlP How has it been aflscted 
by meteorological and other causes ? What races have successively 
inhabited tho land, all more or loss helping to moiild tho people 
such as wo find them at present ? Such are the questions dts- 
cuased by M. Koeliis in his preliminary chapters, and under his 
pen tho matter-of-fact details of geology and hydrography bocoiuo 
lifelike and almost fascinating. M. Michelet, in the second 
volume of Ids History of braMO, sot the example of illus- 
trating thp intellectual and nioi^ tendencies of the saveml 
French districts by tho configuration of tho tevriUiry, the 
peculiarities of the climate, and the consequent productions of tho 
soil. M. Heel ns takes up the same idea, but he does so moro 
scientifically than tho ctdebrated Professor; aiid hia romarka, 
coupled with Iho map of prichistoric Franco drawn by M. do 
Morlillet, will bo found extremely valuable. The ori^n of tho 
Ilx‘ri, the Celts, and the Kymri is a question rospectirng which 
M. Reclus dillers from many writers on ethnology. Ho quotes 
Omalius d'llalloy, who deniei entirely tho supjiosi:^ emigration of 
tho primitive inhabitants of Gaul from the plalqpu of OyjtrM 
Asia; and, according to him, M. Pictet's map oF*'!!!© Aryan 
colonization has no other value than that of being a jpil^ce 
Jumtive in tho pi*e vailing mania of tracing back evorytliing to Asiatic 
sources. After these ]neliniiunric9, M. Ueclns lakes us to theregion of 
the Pyrenees, and, giadually working his way in an easterly direc- 
tion, bo studies tho Jura district, tho central provinces, Brittanv, 
Normandy, and finally the Northern departments. The largo seijo 
on which* the work is planned enables him to vary his atatiaUdal 
details by excursions into the domains of arcbtcology and histoyy ) 
besides which a special chapter is devoted to an acco^unt of tflo 
government and administration, This is a iiart where many of 
M. Rochis’s njadors would probably thiuk that hia political eym- 
pathiep have led him to unsound conclusions; but tne case is just 
the reverse, and we look upon the fourteenth uud tifteoutb chapters 
of the volume as by far tho best. 

With M. Ernest Desjardins geography is treated as the 
handmaid of history, and tho date it supplies are brought 
in to illustrate questions of govoniraent and of roligious, 
social, and political organization. As the author ob^rvop 
in his preface, the geography of the Iteman Empire had until 
recently been merely limited to a scieutific discussion about 
the position of locolities which have long siuco disappeared, and 
their identification with modern places. Valois, d'Anvillo, 
Gosselin, even Walckenaor, did not venture any further, for tho 
simple reason that they lacked the means of inlbmiation Sve now 
possess, and that as recently as half a century ago ceitoin aspects 
of antiquarian research were completely unKnr)wn. At the timo 
when Horn Bouquet and his fellow-Benodictincs published Ifio 
first volume of the liecunl dca hisloneni, tho texts of the classical 
writers of Greece and Homo were the only available sources 
for an acquaintance with tho geography of tho Enipii^; a 
few moDiiinents hud, it is true, been studied, but very imper^tly, 
and tho inscriptions collected by Grutor, Muratori, Maffei, and 
a few other scnolars wei*e neither accurately transcribed in some 
esses nor correctly interpreted. It is not too much to say tbat the 
conditions of historical geography are now completely changed. 
Wo should be tho last to deny tho merits of tho illustmus 
archteologisls whom we have just mentioned : but if wo study Uie 
works of Borghesi, MM. Benier, Mommsen, Ilenzeu, and De Uo^i, 
we seo at once what improvemeuta have taken place during ibe 
last half-ccnliiry even in the field of epigraphy. Numismatics come 
next i tho contemporaries of Dorn Bouquet had at their disposal a 
very limited number of coins, com pared with the ex tensive collections 
of the present day, and those belonging to the Merovingian period 
or of strictly Gallic ‘origin were remarkably scarce. XHplonmtlca 
should not bo forgotten ; the charters and other ofiiciai doccunents 
of the middle ages supply a vast amount of information oh tlm 
period of transition between the Bomau y Jyi'mo and the Teutepbi^ 
l^nally, there are the discoveries made iu the very soil of Gaul, 
wluch are almost daily adding to the store of information, we 
already possess. ^ ' 

We cannot here attempt to follow M. DesJardins tbretugh the 
development he gives to the ideas we have only summarised; 
enoujgh has been said to prove ^e opportuneness of the piesent 
publication, and tho reader moat judge for himself how iar the 
plan which the author has sketched is carried put 
this plan is we shall now state as briefly as possible. Like. 
M. FustoL^de Goulanges, hia colleague at the Institute, M» 
Demardins^'is a decided Ilommatf and ho takss, in his view ol 
, modern hisutfr, thought diametrically opposed to tlmti' 
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a^opM MU. Am^ nnd Augustin Thierry, Henri Martin, 
and fitrisot. According to him, we must unlenrn as fast as pos$l>le 
all that W have beem accustomed to bear in the school and Tectui^ 
room on despotism of the Imperial system and the mal-adnrinuh 
tration of the Omsars; as a matter of iact, he says, the Emperor 
d^ver^ the provinces ixom the tyranny of the proconsuls, 
Bxni Qaul, in particular, oujoyod during the thi^ centuries 
following the downfall of Bepublican institutions an amount of 
prosperity which it would he absurd to deny. If so many 
emonoous views have been circulated as to the naturo and clnC- 
racter of tho Imperial Oovcniment, it is mainly owing to the 
fact that students have drawn from documents referring to a 
certain period conclusions as to an entirely difteront period. What 
should we say if wo heard of some historian applying to tho ad- 
ministration of Louis XIV. a text bonowed from the Code 
Napoldon or tho principles of legislation in use at the present time ? 
The facts brought to light by tho progress of uumiamatics and 
epigranhjr will fortunately^ assist in dispelling all these errors, 
and placing in its true light the shite of Gaul considered as 
a j^vince of the Homan Empire. 

The work of M. De.Hjardins is intended to form three volumes, 
the ptmot one being a kind of geogrnnhical introduction, lie 
takes in succession the orography, tho hyarography, the description 
of the sea-board, the climate, and tho natunil productions of each 
district; and the excellent coloim^ maps with which thu hook is 
ilhiBtrated enable us to form oi^uccuruto idea of the rovolulions 
which have taken place in sevoinl localities in consctjucnco cither 
of the steady inroads made hy the sea, or, on tlie other hand, 
through the gradual accumulation of b:md, earth, pIicIIh, &c. It ia 
evident that, for want of iirulcrstniifling theto physical changes, 
it would be impOBsiblo to explain u large number of apparent 
geographical puzzles which we lind in tho jiarnUivcis of ckiHsical 
historlAns and mediaeval annalists. Tlius the changes which 
have occurred in tho estuaries of the Rhone, the identification of 
Hononia and TtimforUu^ on the Northern coast, and the determina- 
tion of tjlie poll ol ArmOrica inhabited by tho Veneli, are topics 
lequirlt!'^ to no cleared up as completely ns possible. M. Resjardina 
ia not satisfied with merely referring to his authorities*, he quotes 
the principal passages, transcribes opigrapbic luunumciits, and 
borrows from old piograpbical lists indications which he compares 
with the tetmiiiology of classical writers. Thus, to quote his 
concluding remarks, the yoluine we have been noticing gives us, 
so to say, the scene of the events to be afterwards related •, and our 
ac<][uaintance with tho soil of Gaul, its productions, configu- 
ration, and climate will enable us tho better to understand the 
policy followed by the masters of the world in the governiunnt 
of tho vast dependency which exteii,dcd from the Rhine to the 
Pyrenees. 

M. Vivien do Saint-Martin is another writer who has done 
much for the improveuieut of geographical science. Without 
mentioning Ins Anme avographiqiu'y decidedly tho best of 
tho series of year-books published by Messrs. Ilacbcttc, 
lot us say a lew words about his new Did ionnnira tie 
giogranhie universcUcj tho first two parts of which have 
recently appeared. Published in quarto .shape, printed in 
three columns in very small type, each Ihraimn contains an 
amount of idformation wdiicJi is perfectly wonderful, and which 
makes the work not only u gazetteer, but a bibl'ograplucal 
dictionary, a philological treatise, nnd a repertory of history both 
ancient and modern. The very first w^ord, tho substantive <70, for 
instance, gives the author an opportunity of discussing a point of 
etymology. In Holland, in Sweden, in iSwitzerland, aa means a 
river i it is tho old Teutonic aha and «a, corresponding to the 
Gothic rtArt, tho Anglo-Saxon cn, the Gaelic abb. 'J'hroiigh tho 
modern Persian ah^ it can bo traced back to the San-icrit ap^ apa^ 
avaya, Tho Greeks, as we can sco in llesychius, designated an 
assemblage of waters by tho word aa. Tho article Alghauistan 
is completed by a bibliographical list extending over a column, 
which gives the most recent authorities in tho various lOuro- 
man langUAges. The one on Africa contains a very interesting 
acscriptiou of the maps of that continent drawn since tho well- 
known chart of Fra Maiiro, drawn between the years 1457 and 
1459, in one of the room.s of tho library belonging to the Carnal- 
dole Monastery at Venice. The Agao or Agaous of Abyssinia, 
du^ribed by Druce and M. d’Abladie, are interesting from tho 
philologioal os well os the ethnological point of view ; tho French 
traveller bad noticed that their vocabulary comprised a certain 
number of words having great atlinity with terms expressing the 
same ideaa or objects in the European langungea. Further studies 
have tended to generalize this fact, and to show that at some 
period there must have been a direct and decided infiiisncc exer- 
ciMd tv these kingui^es on the idiom of the Agaous. 

H. oe Saint-Martin’s Dictionaiy has for its natural adjunct 
an* atlaa drawn under the superintendence of M. Etienne Colin 
with almost artistic nerfection. The maps of which this atlaa 
cmdatB form three distinct divisions, the most important of 
which reproduces the geographical and political features of the 
G^everal. countries such as they exist now. With the exception of 
Tarkefi all European States boast of their topographical maps 
taimn trem trustworthy and faithful survey ; the ta^ of the French 
dran^tiiBan was limited accordingly on this occasion to the 
rsduc^rioA of the original designs, bringing out as cleaiW as possible^ 
all tbh l^yebml details. In other cases M. de Saint^MMtin had at 
bis difpoeil only the narretives of travellers, local maps, and, in 
few , i n rtgh o e% some national documents. The labour was then 
of a more difficult character; our author had to compare a^ 


to cottrbfoe those various sources of informatfoe^ seleel&|| vHttdr 
ereie of diief importance, and endeavooring, amcaagA i^^ 
conflicting views, to distinguish the most authentic; 

Historical geography could not be neglected^ and although' 
d'Anvillo in this speciality did excellent wont a century sad a hall ^ 
ago, yet we need scarcely say that the whole euiyect hwsinoe then 
b^n completely revolutionized. M. Desjardins brhigB oat thla’, 
point very strongly in the volume we have already notiM; another, 
necessity of keeping historical geography au eourmU of tho prsiotit' 
state of the cinlized world has sug^sted to M. Himiya most 
valuable work, the first two volumes of which were published afew 
months ago. The author deals with central Europe, and traeea 
the various political transformations through which Qennuy,, 
Switzerland, Rolginm, and Holland have passed eince> tho earlhiit 
times. Physical peculiarities, such as the coarse, of rivers and - 
the direction followed by mountain systems, are not always taken, 
in these days as a guide by diplomatists in the determim^on of 
frontiers and the grouping together of provinces; but still they ^ 
were tho original boundaries fixed by nature, and at any rate it lO- 
importiint to show what are tho resources available in the different 
political divirions of Europe, and how fur the configoration of the 
soil can account for tho vicissitudes of war and the dbrnbinationa 
of statesmen. Like M. Reclua and M. Ernest Desjardins,. M. 
Hiinly has thcrofore bestowed special attention upon ph^cal 
geography ; tho whole of tho first book ia taken up by it, and 
many readers will no doubt regard it as the best part of the 
work. We cannot attempt to follow tho learned author through 
his descriplioD of tho rise and development of the German Empire, 
from its humble commencement in tho Homan epoch to the 
tablishment of tho Confederation. IDstory hero becomes very 
nuzzling, and it requires all the learning of a scholar such aa 
w. llimly to thread Ills way through the intricacies of 
tho medifcval epoch, with its petty rivalrie.s of dukes and 
counts, margraves and princes. Tho history of tho Austrito 
monarchy comes next. M. llimly traces it back to its origin, 
and brings it down to our own times, when Prussia takes its place, 
and endeavours to realize that ideal of a united Germany which 
had hitherto seemed impossible. Tho temptation to introduce in 
this part of tho work allusions to tho politics of tho day was a 
very strong one, but M. llimly Las resolutely kept witnin due 
limits, and ho leaves facta to speak for themselves. In the fifth 
book wo aro introilnced to the vicissitudes of the smaller German 
States; Switzerland comes next under consideration, and tho 
volume cuds with the history of the NethcrlandB. We sec at once 
wlint tho author’s plan is ; ho considers history from its practical 
side ; bo tells us how a war, a treaty, a mstrimonial alliance has 
modified tlio frontiers of this or that State; he illustrates the 
map of Europe as it stands now, comments upon it, and discusses 
the great ethnographical, topographical, and statistical facts which 
have giadiially led to the present arrangement of political com- 
manitios and to tho distribution of power. We may safely say, 
in conclusion, that the works of MM. lleclus, Desjardins, Vivien de- 
tain t-Murtin, and llimly are a suHicient answer to the critics who 
are still disposed to call in question our neighbours’ proficiency 
in geographical knowledge. 


DIAMONDS.* 

I N the year 1 694 it was discovered by actual experiment at Florencar 
that a di.amoud would burn. Cosmo III. hod one fixed in the 
focus of a burning-glass, and, after some exposure to the rays of 
the sun, it cracked, coruscated, and finally disappeared like a ghost,, 
leaving DO traces behind. Experiments of this kind were costly«. 
They were long in yielding any scientific results. It was only a 
sovereign prince who could afibrd to see hia jewels vanish like the * 
gifts of a fairy godmother. Another potentate, the Emperor* 
Francis 1 ., tried a number of valuable diamonds in the heat of a. 
smelting-furnace, and may have felt some gratification in finding 
they had disappeared. This was in 1750, and about twenty years^ 
later a magnificent diamond was burnt in France. A jewcdler 
named Le Diane denied the possibility of burning diamonds, and 
suspected some unfair play ou tho port of Macquor, the chemist 
who conducted the operation. He had often, he asserted, e^ 
posed diamonds to great heat with tho sole result of increasing 
their brilliancy. Mr. Streeter has done tlie same with soecess. Bat 
Le Dlauc only knew half of what Mr. Streeter knowB,aDd wlimi t^ 
chemists demanded that ho should enclose some diamonds in coal ia 
a crucible, ho rashly assoutod, and in three hours they hod aU dis^ 
appeared. Then another jeweller, Maillard, byname, who seems to 
have had a suspicion of the scientifio truth, put three diamonda into 
an earthen pipe bowl, packed in powdered charcoal, and exposed them 
without injury to intense heat LaTOuder, who was pmseot, proved 
in 1776 that by shutting out the air the diamond was preserved ina 
furnace, but that tho admission of oxygen, with which the carbon 
combines, allows the diamond to barn like a piece of coal. Sir 
Humphry Davy succeeded in proving that the diamond containe 
no hydrogen ; and,” adds Mr. Streetor, it is alinost usneceBMii^ 
to say that the gas formed from the combustion of Dimnnods & 
carbon-dioxide (carbonic acid Go*), the gas yielded by^ev^yftia 
and ga^biimer, and by the combustion of our own — 

latter, in tbe combustion that attends their, vmy tiving^j 
carbon-dioxide by the lungs, so that the eld jtsble of the n 

* Prrciow Stonm and Oemt, By KW, Strsetst. Lmtet Chittpttln 
AHsll. 1877^ ■ 


'fimirltoselba^ ’Bimnoiids 111115 ^ really aokiitific baeia 

after aU#” Tma is x^ty pretty, no, doubt. But tho coalheaver 
«aMBeOb*>as wellae the i)aiii£iMn ibeibiry tale ; and the carbon- 


ll&teetet^^pegiAliow to binm diamonaB, and can take their choice of 
tiro orthieo methods^ Aethero Mems always to be some nncertajnty 
as to the tesidt, a little refreshing excitembnt might be cunuected 
'^th these experiments, und while Uiey would not cost more than 
boMMHraehig, th^ gonerally leave os little behind by way of 
'pioht. A 'raming diamopd muet be well worth seeing. Guyton 
g^ Oe Morveau consumed one in oxygon gas under a burning-glass: — 

Fbnt lie saw ou that corner of ilio Diamond which wna in the exact focus 
of the lena A hliu:k point, then tho Diamond became black and curboniziKL 
A moment after he aaw clearly a bright apaik twinkling. 0:1 it were, on the 
tok greamfl ; and wlien the finjht was intercepted the Diamond woa red 


fred-hot) and transparenf. A cloud now passed over the. sun, and the 
l>iavuma>wiia.iuorc Ijeautifully white than ab first} bat ns tho sun again 
sthona fojili in its full strength, tho surface assumed a metallic lustre. Up 
to this pohit t^e Diamond Imd acnHibly dfcrunscdiu hulk. 

IPfae halj^bumt ffcm wna then Toprievod fpr a day or two, but on tho 
resumption 4>f the process dianpponred. Fourcroy was able to maU 
a blaok mark on |mpev with duiraond soot, and there secnm to bo 
AO doubt that nticrystanine black carbon ” may bo produced in 
sufficient quantities to be aecii, while the dark unirKs on Bouto 
diamonds may bo romoved by intense heat, applied with care, so 
iU6 not to complete tho act of combustion. 

How the diamond coiiios into exiaienco is perhaps a more interest- 
ing qneetion than how it may be destroyed. Acids have no ctlect 
upon it, so that it may be argued acids did not lualio it. But 
moBt of the anawers to the question only romavo it a degi*eo 
further back, and men aecm ns unable a» ever to produco 
-diamonds artificially. To say tlmt they consist of sublimated 
charcoal is like saying that a net consists of a acricjs of 
xoticulatioDS.” Newton gave it a vegetable origin, Parrot made 
at volcanic, Goelwl electric, and liiebig ascribed it altogether 
to a process of decomposition, adding “ What kind of vegetable 
flubstance, rich in hydrocarbons, was that tho decomposition of 
which gave rise to the diamond, and what particular conditions 
had to bo fulfilled in order to crystallize the cai b^n^ uro jiot at pre- 
49ent known to ue.” Mr. Streeter, how» vor, inclines to a different 
view from any of theflo. Many puzzling appenrances can bo 
oxplaiued only on Simlor’s theory, which ia that the diamond 
the result of tlio crystallization of carbon from a lifjuid 
solution.” Carbonic acid in a li^^uid form, may have collected 
in remote cavities under tremendous pressure, nnd 'svhere it 
found some pro-oxisting form of carbon, perhaps coal or nnolhcr 
'vegetablo eubstance; a sudden abatement of Iho pressure would 
4^ocnuDt for the existence of the pure carbon sometimes found, 
while the cry stallimion of the solution , by the evaporation of tho il uid , 
would sometimes toko pkco instead. 3 iy some such theory may bo 
explained tho rough rind of the native diamond, the occasional 
presence of pieces* of quartz enclosed, the peculiar form of a white 
stono from which a yellow one appears to grow, nnd tho finding, 
by Tttveruior, in tho cavity of a large diamond, of some hlack car- 
bonaotious matter which was pronounced to bo vcgotiible mud. A a 
to the possibility of making diamonds Mr. Stn^eter does not give 
•usmuen information, though ho by no means denies it; but, if 
<cavbon is- to be crystallized, tho process would probably bo so long. 
mo difficult, and so seldom miccessfu), that the artificial Avould co.^t 
AS mn(^ as the natural stones. Crystals of boron have many of 
the properties of tho diamond, but can bo xiiudo only very small 
aa ske, and of no commercial value. 

It is not very easy to make out which is tho largest diamond 
now ia ^iBtence. Mr. Streeter mentiouH two aa cntiiled to 
i>he honottp— the BragauKu, in the crown of Portugal, and ono 
which %el(ingB to the linjah of Mattan in Borneo. The Portuguese 
jewel ie^f doubtful quality. It weighs 1,680 carats, nnd is tho 
tfiee of aliens egg, but is befioved to bo only a white topaz. Tho 
.Porttigtteie*Governmont withhold any information on the subject, 
i>nt if it' ifl genuine it is worth nearly" sixty milUons sterling, unless 
'Mr, Streeter B prihtere have mudu a great mistake. Tho Borneo 
ipem was iofina wthe ialand about 120 years ago, and weighs 367 
A gevemor of Batavia is said to have ofibrod 1 50,000 
■dollatB alid two men-of-war for it without success, and tliough 
«c«my''hBtdeirhave been fought over it, the Rt^ah regards it as a 
*t^«iitan,nind it is still in possession of the same family. Tho 
Orloff d^niond in the Hosaiao Imperial sceptre weighs 194^ 
•nanto ; OBthame II, gm 90,0^/. for it, and ^n«ioned the mor- 
idiant^Im 'brott^^^ ioher atl^,oool. a year. It is not out to | 
'Wmlher among The Huasian crown jewels, which | 
o6 eatats, is hut part^/Cut. It is easy to understand a 
HiiSbtetunm^ fmve diameilds oflt. *!Q}o advantaj^ of cutting are 
*1i0tH^wu58^vory|l^ while the enormous diminution of w'cight 
«#hij^ lioiiittomy! ensues MRfcts the q>ub!ic estimation more than 
Idm'inOteBsei^vnllianey. Iho famous diamond which the Regent 
Goyemor Pitt 'ffir ^135,000/. fonnorly weighed 
'^efMIS; m wdnebd :ctBt?Hng to The Duke of 
Wntmmtor hiit9 Toduodd^bj. cutting 'from 89 to 
' sxam^ ofibeidud n afl^ded^ 

186 Mits 

mitt In 'thfe carntyi aiiS^ostv^o 1^ ciatiimr in *^>851.^ 

wM^hble t&miktd 
^ny thatikandRiattcyiMbeeaiae^^ aadh, 
on extent as totmilke up' for the loan. Bir'Uayfd Brewster wi^ed 


Prince Albert of ihe impcattiWUijr df impiM^hg.^lufet^s wWtoat 
serious diminution Of yfeight ; hW $*ffiwign diamond ^me^ant 
thoiight dilTeren^, ondy ns ia wial in opink^ on 

matters, of the kind Ifi taken befowr that of « natilb. iiV vutearhy 
of taste which only admires vSgulafity hw denrfved tho world of 
many great diamonds, and we Hbm prohibfy .have to wait long 
before it is universally adknowb^ed mat |»yauai^ is* not abso- 
lutely neceaasry 10 beauty, The nnnioiiit re^in Of* iho 'Vi^igothio 
kings in the Ildtel Cluny, the sio(^ of GhaHemagne in 

the Louvre, the ruby in tno Engli^ crown at the Towor, are not joss 
beautiful bccausclhey looks littlerouffh. Ibegroat Jewel l^oarmand 


beautiful bccausclhey looks lit^erough. Ibotfioat Jewel l^osrmand 
collectors, tho rajahs of India, scldbm bare Uisir ^iamejn ^ out into 
regular forms, and tho Kob-i-uoor was no excoptma* Iti Witwy may 
bo traced for nearly two thousand years, and it tNM»ins that xiaomo 
remote penod it weighed 793S carats ; but that Shah Jehatu^had 
it cut by a Vouetisn in his service, who contrived to rednedfit *to 
tho 186 W'hicU it weighed when it imchsd this country. 

The njost valuable part of Mr. Sirceter^s book is that Wbloh 
latvB to the diamond-produeiug countries. It seems that abbut the 
beginning of 1867 tho first slunes were found in South AfH^ one 
which w eighed upwards of 21 carats having been exhibited in that 
j year at the Paris Exhibition. At presont, Mr. Streeter confiiders 
South Africa the chief diamond field of the world, .and in 1870 ho 
Bent out an expedition under Mj. Tobin to explore on the Spot, 
lie i.B of opinion that the eryptols w^ero originally developed 
in an igneouB matrix, bclougi^ probably to that large aeries 
of eruptive rocks which have burnt forth through the Karos 
strata at so many points in South Africa.*^ By denudation 
tho gems have boon carried all over the country. Among 
the largest South African diamouds yet found ono weighed rough 
83 J carats, and w'as reduced in cutting to 46^ ; another weight, 
when cut, 6(> carats; but tho largest 01 all is the fomoua 

Stewart,” which weighed in its rough atato nearly two ounces, 
Rud of which INIr. Streeter gives a picture. Twenty per cent of 
tho African diamonds aro of the first water, and already the 
Brazilian mines aro beginning to sulTer. ‘WJiW the 'South 
Anicricuu colonies first hont diamonds to Europe/"ihe Indian 
merchants wore frightened at the prospect of competition, and tho 
stones used to bo sent from Brazil to Goa, and thouce home to 
Porlugnl as Indian diamonds. Very fow largo stones have wen 
found, I'in) largest weighed 254 carats boforo cutting; but in ton 
thousjind specimens it is rare that more than a single stono. wuigha-. 
20 cariitb. Jd all lln> Brazilian works, two whole yoars oaty pro* 
duced one diamond over 30 carats, llio Indian fields spPbsr to 
bo cxlnmslcd- in comparison, that is, with those of South Africa; 
blit il may bo Kiid of all that sciunlido knowledge has totally 
allcivd the conditions under 'which the search has been carried on. 
Mr. .Streeter, I'or instance, propheaieR that a diamond-Eold will bo 
diHCo\ert 4 iu Queensland, and that tho New England district of 
New South Wales will sooner or later be found to yield stones of 
paying quality. About sixty have already been found in the 
gold-iield.<i of Victonn ; but few of them have been of good 
colour or large size. It is difficult for people who have no pro- 
perty in tlio.Mj purls to foci any great inlei’cst iu the question ; a 
point ofinr greater importauco to mankind being that which relates 
to tho use of “ carbonado ” for rock-boring. Oarbouado ** is pure 

carbon, and was first ueed in cutting diamouds, being of extreme 
hardness. But of hito yearn it has been found at) usuful in boring 
that its price has risen from one shilling to eighteen & carat, llie 
stones arc fi\cd in a ring of steel — Mr. Streeter says an annuliu 
’’—and aro pressed down into ilie roCk, while the crown is 
make 111 revolve several hundred times in the minute. So hard is 
tho carbonado that a mile of granite can bo bored through before 
tho stones uio seriously worn. 


SICACLIFFU.* 

rpiIE author of Sendtff^fm a dedientory opislle, says that he 
;L Trill bo grateful if tlie Very Ilev. John Oaird, Prineipitl of the 
Umvorsity of GJaegow, doi^s not dfocovor iu tho work any in- 
stances ot violent improbability, glaring anachronismi OP culpablo 
ignorance.” Wo do not protend to any peculiarly intimate famw- 
ledge of the period— lliat of Jamos 1 .— in which the Atoiyof 
Smvlife is cast. But, xtler reading thd novel, we . do seem to 
have encountered incidents and charecteis Of a xather unusual and 
even startling sort. There is so much writing in of a 

kind wliicb ia new to us that we propose to lay a sketch of the 
plot before our i*eader8, who will then be aide to jndge for them- 
selves as to the liev. Dr. Caird^s chance of disco vering in the 
work examples of violent impmbability or glaring Auadnronism. 

At a period in his glorious reign when James was divided 
between his fondness lor Bteenie” and his affection for Oarr, one 
of the rulers of the Jewish Syna^^e in I.«ondon appearod Wore 
<tiie manaroh with a petition. We had not been aware that a 
$ Jewish Synagogue was tolemted in the time of the British 
I 8domon ; hut that is a matter of detail. Ezekiel, the petitioner, 
wastgot np in phylacteries and other veetmeuts, regmrdMM of ex- 
ipense and of the "feelings of a Ghristian crowd, who seized him 
when he left the presonoe, and here him od' to a place near the 
paiaeo, where the emhe» of a fire tKat had only that momii^ 
Dsen -employed to bum n . heretic were slowly smomdorihg in the 
'Ashee.'^ Esekiel was, rescued hy the gnard, hot vowed "to net off 
him that hod done^tbis evil” and insult to a roler or^tmt 
egagsegatbn. Kqw in the crowd was a man calledlBeadinef to 

• Stamfe. ,<|^ir»t laius.) 3 vote. London ; VmQui & Qfh 4^, 



JHie S^tar^ay^'Beyiew. 


.1 bf m acoomplkea, aod mh&n^Md t»6l^ 

I fi)»tb»4dtecrtionof bi» persecute, it straebFer^rmePiHta. 
‘f4 doelRfatj^f the t^ateh Jwl of Seeoliffe, that ha 
MP^eno^oe qiat noblemaiai and wiD ti^ 'reward, 

I the money he would publish hia epic pbem, a^4 s^ure iw* 
fk Potti, who was very poor, ana therefore wore " a xichly#- 
. damask morning-gown, found £zekiel ih rather'a bad 
lie was a1>oi^ to give orders to one of hia servants to 
take Potts' down to ong of the vaults,” when he thought bettor of 
it. and listened to his evidence. The poet had for^rad a letter, in 
whkh the maligned Earl addressed him thus:— “ Believe me, dear 
Mr. PotW, yours truly, Soocliffe/* a sentence in which every ono 
will recognize t^e epistolary style of the period. Meanwhile, thw 
Jl^l, who had ;|U8t return^ flrom Egypt to his castle, was await- 
ing in a groat l^ht his marriage morn. Dinner, which was shared 
by his cousin, Homy Aubrey, and by Mustapha Kfleudi, a nalno 
or Persia, and one of the many mi^cians of the story, took place 
in a large, arched apartment.” The Earl was unusually dejected,” 

and was depressed in the evlreme,*’ Henry Aubrty only bored 
him when he “ spoke of the pleasures of the Angle or the Cliaae ” 



replied the Earl. ' It is the evil omen of our liouso, and h is ap- 
peared regularly at a marriage f at least throe guiieuitions ’ ” 

The spectre kept going out mfi in, and thou the beivant brought 
in the letter-bag. SoacliflVs ootrothod “ wioie a huniod hue, to 
say she was woU,” hut had been fiightened by an o Ihon thoio 
was a threatenmg letter from K/okiel, beginning “ N^azamne,” and 
another of an extortionate chaiacter, from L^otts. Thus the ovo of 
the Karrs marriagowasevon less festive than usual. It now became 
Ezekiel's interest to get at Henry Aubiey, tho heir-prcaumptivo of I 
the Earl. An astrologer had prodicUd quite a large number of | 
things about this youth, and chiefly that he should involve his 
mother in some teiriblo disaster. Now Henry, who had been 
rather fast, and had ‘Most heavily on tho turt,^' possi ssed a dan- 
gerous iriend named Dr Bellini. The doetor belonged to a sucitt 
society ior putting down kings and MvisecUng traitors, and some- 
how Contrived that Henry should join that soi let), and should lun 
up from Scotland to town, to bonow money Irom Ezekiel. In liis 
absmeo an event occurred which is beat gi ven in the words of the 
author 

Uw anyilung unusual ociurrcd at Ravcu‘.t«wtr ^n\ a I left?” 
anxiou«)v inquired Henry Anbn v of Dr DuUini, v inun I U)und Hittmg 
in the lAirary, with a map of Euiopo spread out btl m( lum i* fwll kngtii 
“Nothing very partnular,” anid Hr lUlhni, hit, usual air <f 

immobility, “with this exception, that join niothLr has become im- 

“My mother dead ! how, and when ? ’* inquired Iltnry Auhroy 
“ Do not get ext ited, ' luiid Dr Ihlhuj, “ d( uth is us common as lifu, and 
probably more to bo d< iiixd ’* 

Tell tno,” said Henry Aubrej, unable to control hia r»‘ang emotion^ 
“when 1 Wirt deprived of the only being to a horn 1 was ntUehod upon 
oarth/» 

“Be Cfdin, aod I wiU rchto to you i\hat has happened,” said Dr. 
Belhnh 

“ 1 wlU control nij 'iclf as far ns I um able,” sud Henry Aubrey, dissolved 

in tears. 

The doctor then explained that Henry s mamma, a somnambulist, 
had been gadding about m his room, and that he had casually shot 
her with a pistol ; — 

“ It might have happened to you as well as to myself ” 

“It might, cvrtaujlj,” Ilturj Aubrey. “Mill, it is a most 
melancholy event, and deepens lu my raind the nnpiession that 1 am 
doomed to be the victim of iniHforliim I ought to have told > on, before 
setting out for London, that my mother was a somnambulist. I now see 
my error.” 

« • • « « 

“Tou should have ir formed me of these circumstances,” said Dr Bellmi. 
“ Had you done so, I &boiild have taken preuiutions against tlie melan- 
choty yvent which has occurred ” 

“ I regret now 1 did not do so,” said Heniy Aubrey. 

It afterwards appeared, when Mr. Aubrey revived his mother by 
pricking her bond with a Inncct, that Bellini had only drugged, 
not shot, her. However, she died soon afU^rwards, while xVubrey's 
eonfidenco in bis friend was unbroken by tho melancholy incidoot. 
At the funeral' the Jew. who had run down from town to BeaclilFo, 
arrested tho body of Aubrey’s parent for her son’s debt, and, if 
Lord SoacHife had not interfered, the mortal remains of tho lady 
w(Hdd have been taken to London. The interference increased 
Esekiers fury, because his enforced absence from town — ho seems 
to have missed the express train— cost him least five thousand 
j^ands.” Shortly afterwards Henry Aubroy disappeared, and was 
jound by the Earl on a desert island inhabited by an interesting 
^onohorite. This hermit, who was the second son of an earl, had in 
youth wanted to marry a lady whom his relations did not approve 
of. After some delay, spent by the swain in a priv ate lunatic asylum, 
^t^medden went m^ and drowned herself, and the anchoriteshotlus 
' brother— an act which he often thought of afterwards with 

As he put it himself, not without humour, **But for an 
umttmiate event, I would have succeeded, at the death of my 
eldm bx^ar. to the estates and title of my father.” After leaa- 
tewfovinig life, the Anchorite married, and had a son, who was 
ataM from htm by the villain Ezekiel, who never saw virtue that 
ha BQlli pereecute ib Nevertheless, the Anchorite had hopes of 
pftpring i^hsttld ha meet him in after-life— say, m 
bSMPrtitt/ with a pwdbced lady add a mermaid. " I should know 
atOMSti by ww yon S^ldm see— pmk-coloured eyes, hair as 
eas #oo}| flgM of a crom imp^fbssdil by his mother, 
wal a davmtt oh the^uppe^pmt of hw right 






tmr The raider niut caNfuU, he^ia'l^ 
this noble youth. * x 1 

Henry Aohrev recovered irom eJTsols of his 
anchorite, end, fell ip love with the^ daughter of jEzekfel. Ttm 
Jew made hiiin promise to secure fox his colieCuoft ** pna odtlOa 
of the bloo^ a lock of ‘hair, and half of. ^ h|ert ***pf LM 
SescHlre’s only daughter, the alternative ^ing Mihemng . 
the bargain of Shy lock* Aubrey was moved. ‘*Oi two eTua/^hh 
siftd, ** 1 suppose 1 must choose the least ; 1 agreerimt with 
tance, and a solemn protest against tho Jnjustice sf the aet' Nbji 
long after this arrangement the OoUntess of Seadiflb dimfmeaiifl* 
No trace was found of her except a coflin, which was driupd to the 
shore, ** with Iho words painted on theVood of which it was 
in while letters, * Died at sea, of a broken heart, life OoUntess of f 
Scaclilfe.'” Overcome with grief, the Earl, on the recommendation 
of the false Henry, determined to travel and studj ^chmology. 
"Tho Pyramids, of which wo kpow as little now as <was known 
three thousand years ago, might" occupy your attention for 
ono , and, if you should resolve to remain for another, you 
might endeavour to penetrate the mystery which hangs oVer 
the source of the Nile.” The Earl, with hiS 4 rwork cut out 
lor him, was to sot oiT to anticipate M. Ohampollion and 
Sir Samuel Baker, while Henry Aubrey plotted against his 
iniani daughter. But tho claims of humauitjf delayed the Earl. 
An eccentric woman of genius, a protegee of his, was to be 
hanged foi destiovmg one of her numerous illegitimate children. 
Ho stayiil in England to rosuscitate and rescue her after .the 
execuiioD, and was arrestt*d as a magician. By the help of the 
worn ID, Henry Aubrey haltered himself that he had got nd of the 
litiiobs ol Seachfle. lie also tried to make a large dog woffy the 
Jew, and ho assaulted and nearly strangled an idiot, whom ho then 
shut up in the ico-house of his extravagant establishment. Though 
apparently successhil in these crimes, Henry Aubrey was not 
htippy. The daughter of the Jew refused his hand, and Neither 
impnsonment in a haunted loom, Uor the excommunication of the 
Sviiiigogue, nor tho incantations ot a witch named Jezebel, had 
any ellert on her rosolution. Meanwhile the Jew himsoH 

had fallen on evil days and evil tongues. He was tor- 
tiirtd in a variety ot ingimoua ways, aud \iould have 
been actually roasted, which he knew that he coidd not 
stand, hat for the clemency ot King James. At tho trial of Bea- 
cliilo for witchcralt, the woman wliom ho had rescued made a 
number of compromising statements about the lilaTl’s enemies, and 
it Liuiod m ScaLhflb’y ac({uittal. What more natural than that he 
shonhl now at hist cairy out his plan of loicign tiav el, and pay a visit 
to tl.c Dey of Algiers f In the most lovely ornament of the harem 
ot that pi met*, or rather in tho pnnee’s most respected female iriend, 
he rerogmrod his long lost wife, who had never loally, as the in- 
scription on hor coflin falsely stated, died at sea of a brokep heart. 
On tho contrary, she had been spinted away to Algiers by Erckiel, 
and there her talents had charmed the leisure of the Dey. a trucu- 
h nt monarch with a taste for poetry and the arts. The leunited 
pair returned to England, where the Earl chanced to encounter a 
young man of unusual beauty — an amateur alchemist. Tall and 
extiemely handsome, natuie bad given him hair almost of 
snowy whiteness, and eyes of a pinkish hue, so that any 
ono who saw him once would be sure to recognize him again.” 
Natuially the Kail at once "spotted” the long-lost son of hia 
fiiond the Anchoiite. After this happy encounter all went well. 
Every one of Henry Aubrey’s diabolical designs proved a failure. 
Tho dog would not worry tho Jew, #The idiot whom Henry had 
assaulted was none the woise for hia sojourn in the i^-house. 
The heir<‘83 of Soachile, contrary to all expectations, turned up 
alivo and was recognized by the fact that she had tho mark of a 
daisy on her arm " The Countess fainted from excessive joj,” 
while the Anchorito prepaiod and partook of a simple repast, and 
•very ono wept on the bosom of his dear ones. The Jew repented 
and showed an exemplary contrition, the Anchorite regained his 
family honours, and his son, tho Albino, was married by 
Mustapha to tho daughter of the Earl of Seaoliffe. The reader 
will ask what became of Henry Aubrey. We regre^ that wo |ye 
unable to gratify his natural and oven laudable curiosity. * 
enough for us to know that in the bndal dress of the heiresk. of 
Soacliflc " there was nothing either tawdry or pretentious 
that Mustapha, at the wedding feast, wore an expression " whu^ 
combined the wisdom of the sago, the resignation of a marivTi a£l 
tho simplicity of a child.” To m sure, it was not his marruge, so 
it was less bard for him to look resigned. Still a wedding break- 
fast is a trial, even to an Criental sage. ‘ 

The student is now in possesion of the main ift the 
romance of Seadiffe. It is for Jptn to decide whether the wozk 
does not contain one or two touenes in which probability has bfen. 
neglected, and local colouring ^rather hastily 1|^ on. Without 
assuming a minute knowled^ of a remote historio epoch, we do 
seem to detect here and there a flaw in thaconsttndioaof tk^ 
tale. With a conscientious regards for the bibliophile of the 
fliture, the author has announced on the titU^pe^ that this is 
"the first is^ue” of hk really remarkaMe pumi^tiohf ^he 
moralist will re^r^ that the writer's 8enfru>f poetipal Wice is lo 
easily satisfied in the qase of Henry Adbroyi who reeUlyiiA Mte 
of hia beautiful language, was not all lort bf nUHil. 
4Dchorite, too, is thought none thei,,wo^ orbjr diri££bMBl 
df that husineta^of the fratricide, and ^ ^w fe mfad ttes 
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The affroni offered to Ireland is of a shadowy nature. 
The other provisions of tho Continuance Bill wore nn- 



that a now measure ought to have been introducod in the 
present Session. Saturday morning was, as some of tho 
speakers admitted, devoted exclusively to Irish alfairs, 
though perhaps tho choice of an unusual day may bo 
thought to have involved a slight. Objections were as 
easily made to the principle of coercion as if tho Bills had 
not been coutninelionsly amalgamated with a mass of 
nninterosting English measures. It appears that, as 
mi^ht bo expected, peaceable persons living und«*r a 
strict and exceptional law are occasionally 8ubjcf*tcd to 
inconvonionces for which they receive no equivalent except 
in tho greater security of their pci sons and property. Oiio 
memboi; related a touching story of himself and his son, 
beginning with the bursting of a gun-barrel wliicli could 
not bo sent to Cork for repair until it was taken ihvro by a 
friendly magistrate. The Inspector of Constabulary could 
only take charge of the damaged implcmoni when ho had 
occasion to scnil an escort to Cork. Perhaps ho was afraid 
that otherwise Fonmn conspirators might obtain possi'ssion 
of the formidable weapon. The speeches against the 
Coercion Acts were porhajiB not absolutely decisive. Some 
members referred to tlio diminution of crimes of violence, 
and^to tho satisfactory reports of tho Judges of Assize, m 
proof of tho tranquillity of Ireland. The condition of the 
country has greatly improved during the last two or throe 
years while tlie exceptional Acts have boon in force. It is 
entirely uncertain whether order would have equally pre- 
vailed if there had been no check on tho seditious ('\trav.a- 
gance of the newsp.sptTS, and if tho ]iopnlatioii had botii 
allowed to provide tlamiselves with firearms Some time 
has proliably elapsed since a biispectcd prisoner has Ih'cii 
committed who might, under tho ordinary law, hive 
claimed his release by writ of Habeas Corpus. The 
knowlotigo that tho authorities aro armed with hullicient 
power* iubpired a wholebomo oaiition. Tho continuaneo of 
tho Poaco PreS(*rvation Actundthe Habeas CoTfUis Suspen- 
^ov>Act aro tlie only niLasures specially afiecting frolaiid 
whieh hrt\o been pnssi'd diiringthe present Session. 'J’lie Irish 
Jiidicntiire Bill would, oven if it had beon pressed, have 
excited little enthusiasm. Iriali lawyers, though they ac- 
knowledge tho propriety of establishing the same Supremo 
Court for tho whole of tho United Kingdom, have tor the 


have occupied an unreasonable smoe of the tSjteO ^ 
the disposal of Parliament;. Mr. Bow had bj^n. 
known as a fluent and effective speaker. Mr. 
in his first Session displayed coneidcrablc oratoricarilcWl 
There is no reason to expect that during the continhaiifc ^ 
of the present Parliament the cause of Ifome Rule will iC' 
materially advaua'd ; but its promoters have done the ir 
cause no injury. In tho division on Mr. Butt‘r nioih b 
for Home Jlulc they attained the estimated numb(*r of six f 
voles ; and they ascertained that, with one or two insigni 
oont exceptions, they have nothing to hope from any alhfllnfc^ 
with English or 8cot<*h Liberals of an extreme iyjx*. Only 
a few candidate’s in Great Britain condescended at tho loA 
election to bid for tho votes of the Irish population in larj^ 
towns by promising to join in (he agitalion for the dwineiiU ^ 
bermeni of the Empire. Not one among tho scanty number 
ventured to speak in favour of Mr. Brrr’s motion. 

Tho most cveiting debates of .the Session havo bad litfcte 
interest for Jnsli itomuu Catliolics. Tho Public Worship 
Bill aflK'ted them as little as tho Bill for ab<il[’%hing 
patronage in tho Scotch Church , and tho Endowed vSciiools 
Commission had exercised no jurisdiction in Ireland, The 
Tuost gratifying result of the Session to tho more fnr-soomg 
Ibimo Rule members ])robably consists in tho failure’s and 
disasters which nave befalhm tho Government, (hough 
they have enjoyed a partial triumph in tlieir opposite oi to 
the Coiitmminco Bill, and also in tho oxhibitiou on Tliurs- 
day night of a portinacity especially congenial to their teel- 
iiigs. The Consorvativo majority is still unbroken ; but 
there aro symptoms of divisions in (ho party, if n(»t among 
tho Ministers themselves. The ofliciai promoters of Iho 
mcabures which havo boon witlidrawn ac(piiosco oidy oslen- 
bibly and under compulsion in tho disappointment of their 
hopCvS. Notwithstanding tho great advantages with which 
lio cornmenced the Session, and tho disorganization of tho 
Lilurals during the ]»rolorjged absence of their leader, ^Ir. 
DisKArri h ts not hitherto succeeded in making use of iht*^ 
power with which lie was entrusted by the country. 
Advocates of Homo Rule and of other mischievom inno- 
vations an »bcgi lining to recover courage in the ttnti(ipa- 
tion of another political change which may restore their 
power of deciding the conflicts of evenly- balanced p irtu.s. 


TOE WORSHIP BII.L IN OOM^yiTTEE. 


most part been opposed to the abolition of tho judicial 
functions of the Ilouso of I^firds. 'flic pi*oposcd reduction 
in the number of Irish Judges was highly unpopular, 
although Mr. StJLTi\AN professes to approve of tlie project. 
Wlicn tho CuANCEi.ro a of the ExcitcqcI'K appealed to tho 
forbearance of Mr. Biur and his supporters on the ground | 
that a reasonable portion of tho Session had beon devoted 
to Irish aflairs, he referred to tho debates on Homo Rule, 
on the purehaso of Iri^h railways, and on the Inslx judicial 
system, and to other discussions which, however instmetive, 
were utterly barren of result. 

The considerable body of Homo Rule members who 
were returned at tho general election have on the whole done 
no discredit to their coustituonoios. It fortunately happens 
that neither party had any sufficient motive for bidding 
for their support, and consequently they havo not, like 
their predecessors in former Parliaments, complicated poli- 
tical calculations by alliances formed for special purposes. 
On tho majority of questions the Home Rule mombGr.s sup- 
port tho Liberal party, if only because it happens for the 
present to be in opposition. In former tiroes Mr. Bisraeh 
repeatedly made overtures for an understanding with tho 
Roman Uatholic members; and be might perhaps have 
ultimately succeeded if his combinations had not been de- 
feated by tho imprudonce of tho lato Lord DEttUY. Since 
the date of tho Irish Church Bill Mr. Disraeli has become 
a libalous Protestant, and his opposition to Romo has recently 
been stimulated by tho unexpected interest shown by the 
House of Commons in the Public Worahip Bill. On every 
ground Mr. Disraeli would now bo disinclined to court 
the Irish Roman Catholics ; and ho is independent of their 
Parliamentary support. Mr. Gladstone h;is since tho first 
days of tho Session absented himself from Irish discussions; 
but Lord Hartington expressed in the strongest language, 
and with the apparent approval of his political associaiis, 
the firm determination of the party not to tamper with tlie 
integrity of the United Kingdom. Left to themselves, tho 
supporters of Home Rule have offered no factious inter- 
ra^<m business^ )aor/can it bo said that they 







O NLY a couragoouB man could venture to sinn up tli i 
final character of the Auc ninsuoi's’ Bill until il fi.i 
up again to the liortls and back to the Commons Bu . 
eiiongb lias taken place in the Lower Ilouso t6 show (Imt it 
will very certainly disappoint both the hopes and the fears 
with which its friends lind its foes rcocivod its first proclama- 
tion by the hand of iho “clover follow.” It was unblu, sh- 
ingly brought in as a measure to put down what is called 
Ritualism by prelates whose official responsibility oiigl*t to 
have been a guarantee for their restraining rather ilitm in- 
flaming popular prejudice against undeJinctl classes of 
clergymen, some of ^^hom, as tho Archbishops well knew, 
were only Ritualists in tho language of excited PuritaTiism, 
while othens were men wlioso wayward Gxiravaganei's wore 
qualified by conspi(’uous solf-sacrifico in tho disolinrge of 
their pastoral office. In tho bands of the Commons it has 
become an engine to enable an iiTCsponsible Episcojiate to 
enforce a hard and obsolete, not to say impossiblo, compliance 
with tho Act of Uniformity upon all the clergy of the land, in 
disregard of moderating considerations of local oircumstanco 
and charitable common sense. This is as far as it goes 
a gain. The Bill in its earlier form of partial perBccuf ion 
might havo worried out of the Established Church a party 
which has, at all events, tho merit of possosaing no small 
proportion of tho learning and the devotion with which tho 
Establishment can os a whole bo credited, while the Puri- 
tan and latitudinarion residua would havo soon learnt that if 
ever a threefold cord is unluckily broken, tho v’cukened 
strands are unable to resist the slightest tension. As it 
now stands, it torments impartially, and, considirinff that 
the cuticles which can least resist the stings of parishTone^rs 
who are not only aggrieved but rubrical aro woso'Of the 
votaries of the Church Association, we imagine that itho 
Bill will not havo very long become a reality before some 
of its warmest friends will gladly welcome a modu$ 
such as Convocation has undertaken to provide during the 
coming year. 

This condition of things has been rea6h($l^ peett.* 
liorities attaching to tho composititjix 
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Iteroc^rsteoii^ (.’(^nsorv.’itivo mnjority wliidi fn-o only just 
iiiio ])roijiiiK_'iKa', hut whieli will probably at^'sort 
tWouiselvt'S Ixdbro tho term r^f the I’nrlitimcut liay run. 
^l|r. (if \u,.’iusL’s (*a[ipioious und unevpecb‘(l dissolution 
nhrarally prudueod a gemrrd seraiiible ufVer souls on the 
pfineij»lo el* “liivtcoiiio lir.d seiucd,” so that while in .ill 
liheliluKul tiu* relaiivo piopnrlioiis of the parties were 
not Tuueli ulh'eU'd by llu.* ( /."p rr//.//, tbu anteeodf>nts of 
iv-dividii.d Triembers were move lin-al iliaii would have 
Die ease had there been ;i loiigop tiiiio to Kideet eandi- 
dotes. thi the vvIjoIo Jbintnni.vTu made no very ennspie-jr)us 
figuri- (jii lui'^tings exei-pt in ura* liidi-lel’ Lam'a.dilie 
ha\!ng long lal.eu '' ?s\» Irish oet'd apply" as its 
niolto, ha polilieal velif;ii ill has lua'oi/it' eou'^picMnu^ly Dro- 
testant alba* t-ho model not of the l‘rayer-book, bul of 
hxL'ter Hall. So long as tlie f\)tisej>Yalives were; (ml, t-hc' 
Laneusliivn squadron shuiasl in ilie nu)d(s[ labour oi 
making uj) minorities; bin now that, the party to w hie:i 
it belongs is on the Sim mct m's hand, tls' e hard- 

lu'adeil men. in whom grwi; natnial ^hi’ins diitvjs comd'nds 
Avith nioTow ediic.jiaon and provineial ])re}iidiee, liave 
atl’eeled I'lwa'Ds Toryism tlie altitmh* w iu;*h the Iia-h, 
the Scoieh, and the j/hilnsophie eliqne.s snei vs; ua'Iy 
as.-umed in K gard to laberaliMn. 'riu Ir vtdioimnu;(‘ m push- 
ing this !bll to a second reading earned with tie m iht; 
rank and lih; t)f country geallenn n. avIio are c(n-iti.inly not 
Ritruilisrs, but wdio us a body as liitlo aecept Huvitaiiisin. 
Tlie3(‘, liowover, wu'iro, so fur as Ihc^y a( ted coiistaously, 
animated by an honest, thonydi contracted, idea of rigor- 
ously Tuaintaiiiitig positive law, and it was not long 
befoH', in opposition to their Niaaheru taskmasters, they 
caiah'd woi-ds enacding tliat dt-had. orurnameiit and vcMure 
sdionld he as unlawful as its e'crt'-s. d’lie eomessiou is 
lhr(‘ate7ie(l on t.he Re(»oi'l, hut anylio’A’ the fact of its liavdeg 
I. been carricMl in ttic Ci'iiimit tee mu^^ tell, w lnlo its CAcishai 
Would brand tho Hill wdtha fatal nmih of n ''duvrity. .Mr. 

1 ' lias ehamcicristically ixy n siltirtg dumb during 
the (djuimittee nnd waiting to 'seo whieli hide at)p(Mre«{ 
most iiiinicdiiitoly po]>ulur. d’ho Itiiigs at all events of 
liimeashire piovailed, and ho now walks a man of (.Ion 
liunlly iulenor in sanebity even to Lord J^^l.Ml•:R^To^. If 
W'(.' could siqiposo ilmt tliis rdliimco was liktdy tt» bo per- 
niaueut, we tihould aiitieipale ditlieiilLic'S for tlio vc\ed 
I'^stablL'^hnieut : but \v;e i-.tii hardly iinagiuo that a party 
who are at all events higli-splrllcd and generous, ai.d to 
wlmiiL the deginiitisiii of hancashirw pelili(\s has long 
been iiilolt'r.iblo, wlnlo they limJ only to vote against it, 
will sidmiii to il.s ilictaJiou now tliat it has mould/, d I he 
t)rim;o‘ c/xjkailo and eUims to rule their aetious. 

The disconlant impulix's umh'r svhich Hit' majority preset d 
the Ihll on d’ne.sday evernng mnmgsted tliemsciv'es m a 
rampant di'^qilay of inetf'ddilo meousi'jti-iiey. Stuuewliat 
I arly m ilii' deljate Hm (hmiinitl'c hampiTcd (In* wholeM)inf 
diseiv’lam of quashing vc*\ath>u.s jiroceediiig^s, wJiieh the 
Ihil a*i It sli.(xl n'served to Ih.c Rishop, by creating an 
:>[)]n'al to the Arcblhshop wliieii was at nne(3 iiisidtiiig to | 
Hit* suffi.innris generally, wlioiii it stamped as unworthy of | 
ordimuy eoiilid(-uce, ami fdso provocative t>f all the ]Ktty j 
irj'itatH-ns in which ill-C(mditini*'ed jiarishioiu'rs are invited 1 
to indulge at abroliilely no yvrsonal cvpi'iise. The Oum- i 
tuiH.ee whicli had thus branded the Hlsbops f)f Huglnnd as i 
raen unfit to w^alk alone was at the elo.so of its pniccedings 
lulled upon to e(msidci* thi' oidy one thing wanted to com- i 
pl(‘to the absolute impartiality of the rtmiedy which iim 
Bill pjMlcBsed to apply to tiie disorders of tlio Church. All 
churches without e:sccj)tiou — parish chnrclies, cathf‘<lrals, 
nlibcys, and college chapels — have l>c(’n dragge\l into 
its clutches; all priests and deacons, from the Deans 
of Canterbury and Westminster to the (mratc of 
six weeks’ sianding, arc aTncnablo to its monitions aiul 
deprivations. Only tho Bishops — men who have iiewr been 
taxed with any superHuous regard for nibrics, and whom 
the Committee liacl just [ironounccd unworthy to he left 
iu enjoyment of discivtion over the [irosecution of frivolous 
Fuits— lugi no jdnee in ’tho olherwiso all-inclusive system. 

« Acccu’dingly, a clause was moved to enforce rubneal con- 
ibrmity ujjou the Bench by provisions founded unilafh 
on tho remaining Bill. All at once the men who 
bad previously been snubbing tho united body of suffragans 
burst out — tho proj)osal could not bo serious, it wfts 
chgrading Dio rulorS of tho Church, Bishops could not 
^ df) wrong, the Bill would bo lost, and so on — and the sugges- 
tlmi wa.s rejected ly h majority not much loss than the oiio 
which' crippled episcopal discretion. Mr. Disraeli voted 
*vvith the majority, Mr. Haudt, Sir Stafford Northcote, 


and Tiord JouN Mannkks w'ith the minority, while tho 
liaucasiiiro ydialanx was ou both occasions upon Uio 
vvmuiug side. > 

'I'lii.s display of unfairness w^as silinost sublime in its 
cllVouttay.bur the ruling clique had already exhibited a petty \- 
und igmuMni jealousy which wb^ in its way cq^mliy in- 
.strmiive. 'rim Bill, lis it went into Committee, concluded 
wjHi a clause of exemptions, in wliich, with other places 
of wtusliip which could nut plead the same positive claims, 
the College chapels and University churches of Oxford, 
(’■iJMbridgt*, siiul Diirliam were ivciiccl. Sir William IIau- 
l iu ivT — f«*i*gctfiil Hiat while a member at Oxford be is a 
I'l’i *l'*.Soui‘ ut ( 'ambi-idge -Imrsi into one of those declamatory 
apj'c.ds to Pin*ii;iii .suspicion in w Inch h(*3 ha.s lately la^on 
sioiiliig, and Lrird Sxndox c:q>ped thoLiilted iicriinouy of 
tli (5 fi-Diit ( )ppo,‘->ition ih'iich. d’he claim for tho cxemptmn 
id‘ i!io Universities vvu.s notldiig less than ’statutory, 
'I’ljo Uiovcivity Ti'sts Act of I1S71, \vhil13 providing for 
the m-mdc.'iamv of Chnrcli of Rngland worship in the 
ciLij» lays down Hint, in spile of Hie Act of U iiiformily 
( whii'ii »t vocitc.s), tlio visitor may siincdion tlio ailojilion hy 
Hie (V'llegc uuHjoiiuc^ on week diiyH ol a service “ s<_!<'ctc(J 
“<jr mhqni'd" from that of the [h*ayL‘r-])ook, while the .Siiurt- 
cTit-d Services — or imwe pnqx'ily Act of I’niforiinty Aineaid- 
meid--Aci of tho following }ear piirticuharly refers to, in 
order to confirm, this provi.slon. Dr. Ball fitteiiiptcd 
lo .show tliat the UolJegc eliajicls got iiothing imu'o flora 
the Univoi’sity 'Ue.ds Act tliari that wdiicli the .\ct of the 
yimr alter coiihoTed on all ])ar*ish churches ; hut his argu- 
mmit rested ou a misitp]»rcbcnsion. Tlio Shortened 
Sei’viccs Act lays dovTu specific omissions whicij, nud 
uhich rdone, a clcrgymau may make in Hie prc.^-cribcd 
oj'd’r of morning and evening j-r.aycr, whde he ia 
bound to 4 >bscrve Hu' rcgulati'd .scijuciico of [larts. 
'I'lic Uiiivci-HilicH jXUMUits tbo authorities of cai li 

(\dl*'go to rcari’angc tbu (Iitijtrln ]ni'h>bnL (d* tlu' scrvic(*s 
.•.{'Cording to Hu'ij* own dis.mction. .As to tbe linivcrsity 
churchc'., every one tuo\?^> that a main feature of tho 
Oxfoi’dl or Cambridge Sunday i.s Hie UniviTsity si*nuon, 
vvifh tlie short afid specific scrvicf' with winch it is 
accoinpani(Hl. Hut th(%*e were (wen deeper objcctiiw^i. ro 
the n'jectioii of tho #lanKO. At piv.scni there is no ma- 
chmery to work tlie Hill in any Uol lege chapel ; while it 
wiuilil 1)0 diniculfc to construct, a, ny which si lould be con- 
si.^tcrib vfitlj its piin^iplcs of encounmirg congregal ional 
('-I'jcci ions, and wlimh should not either set up stiuienLs as 
(lelaloi-s till' ruil liorii ies under whmn they wero jilaml, 
or pruci'cd (ju the a^.^'iimption t tail then* souls were worth 
less than those of graduates Besides, tho cbapol.s are, as 
Mr. 11lm.i v jioinled out. of a private eh. anu* ter, and tho 
Uuiver.witics themsclvos Imd iiueipiivaically expressed the 
value tlu*y i;et on tho cxompllon. All thc.se reasons were 
pi*e:;.se 4 l, but tlu^ liancasbiro meinbers would see nothing 
in the clau.se except a dclibi'rato attemjit to practise un- 
law I'u) rib'.s on the [lart of institutions about which it was 
[nvtty clear that they know little and cared loss, and, os ou 
oHior di\isionH, ihey led the largo pro])ortion of tho House 
into Huur lobby. The natural sequel of this heedless 
Jegislutiuu is that i\lr. 'RussEJ.L GmiM;r has to oncumbor 
the Bill ou tlio H(‘p()rt with a perfectly useles.s and un- 
workahhy lint not le.ss vexatious, clause, which is intended 
to bring tho chnpels of tho College.^ and of tlio lim.s of 
Court within iUs scope by sub.stitutmg visitors for bishops, 
and graduates or baiTistcrs for ivarishioimrs. 


THE DEBATE ON DISSOLUTION. 

I ll IE result of Wednesday’s debate in the Vrench 
- Ass('mbly was so well ascertained beforehand that no 
considerable speaker sijcnis to have troubled himself to take 
])art iu it. It is probable that the present Assembly will stay 
where it is until it.s departure ia gently aoceteratfid by ex- 
ternal prt'ssure. Public and private motives alike prompt 
a majority of tho dejmtics to this course. Tho Assembly 
h.i.s tiad very good reason to be ashamed of itself, and ro- 
pi'cscntaiivc bodies in this position aro naturally slow to 
face their constituents. No rnattor whioh theory is adopted 
as to the clmrge oommittod to the Assembly in 1871, tho 
dcjiuties will cepmUy bo found wanting. If wo say, with 
the llopnblican.«4, that it was elected to inako peace with 
tlio Germans and to provide for tbo burdens which the 
pcoptance of peace involved, it has clearly stayed beyond 
its time, and wandered off into diaenssions w;^h which it had, 
properly spcaiking, no buWess to meddler ' flif we say, with 
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the Monarchists, that it was elected to decide Lctwcoii 
Monarchy and the Republic, and 1o rejoice tbo licart of 
every tmo Frenchman by rostoriii^ him to tlie lovdn^ arms 
t)f a legitimate King, it has equally failed in its duty. The 
^no thing that it has done is a thing tliat could by no pos- 
'fiibility have been foresccu at tlio time of tlti.* oleetioii. It 
has created the ►Septciinato, ICven then it luis liked its 
own creation so little that it has refused io go on with iho 
work. Those are not antecedents which make the 
^ prospect of dissolution idens.nit. ^i’o have done that 
which you were nev(T hidden to do, and to luive 
loft undone that which }ou wc're ])iddeii io do, is 
good matciial for a general contessi<.)n, but- (lection 
addresses ought to Inko a h'ss penitential strain. It 
do(*B not require iiiucli nuuh’sty to teach a dtrinit}^ who 
feels that absolution is all that lie can iisk, and iimrt! than 
ho deserves, that liis re-election is very inqu'obahle; r.nfl 
country life in France is not so inuii.'iiig iliat men wliohaw 
k'ft It behind for tlie flrsl and 1 ;* ’t lime slimilil be anxiou.s 
to make their slay at \h‘i. iiillcs any sherl-er tha-ii li- need 
bo. 'J'he daily debates yield some oxciteuK'nh uikI (In' 
mere thought that h(‘ is sonmliody, e\eu Ihougli it be <mly 
one among 750 somebodies, is a ])lerisaiit ehange io a man 
who l>efor^> 187 t had never dreamed that suefi a di->li>u*- 
lion was reserved for Jiim. Fuldic grounds tor dnwlm;.' 
a dissolution are noi- so comjdelely wanting but th.if .a d 
jmty who dislikes being candid with himscU’ may c.isiU 
iind another evplanntion for vnting Mj^^ainst tlie pro^iosal. 
After idl, nobody can ecatninly pre<li(d wbnl sort of [•coj.lc 
tli(j n(‘W deputies may bo, and to (‘iitrust Ibe fnlni-o of 
Fraiirc to men about wlajiiiuU tliiit w(‘ kimw is that nothing 
can 1 k' known would be an act of gi-eat raslim'^s. (M' 
(V)nrse th(» deputies wlio ivly on this arguiiu nt. foigct tbirt- 
io l(‘ave the fnlin\‘ of Kninee in t-lie ha'cJ.i of j-ani A\!ioha\<‘ 
])Toved that tliey are quite uniU to Lave siieli a trii.d, com- 
mitted to there is an net (»!' equal or grixiter r.islnuss. Rut 
it- is not easy to eouvince* tiniid ]km»]) 1 c tliat inactioTi may Ix' 
as dangerous a, s uci ioTi, or tlifit when llio tide i.s ri-ing a 
boat may lie safer Ilian a rock. TIi(‘ prc’cnt As..embly 
do(’>j not mean to do any misehiet, and tins is mor(5 Mian 
ca,nl)(^ mid of any fill lire Assemldy. M'here is great per^ 
iSnasivo force ab«.nit a st.iteineiit of this kind, and in vaiiou'; 
forms it- makes the staple of most of the reasoning against 
an appeal to the counlry. 

A more ini cresting ((m?stIon than the probability of tin' 
Assembly dissolving of its own fn 0 Nvill is the pridribility 
of its being compelh d to di Mdvt' by a bint from Marshal 
MacMaron. Jn jiis sjieecb on Wednesday Iho new i\l inisikk 
of tlic iN'iKRion resorted to the (‘xp(‘diont, so w'cll known to 
inotlicr.s, of taking for granted that the deputies wen' 
going to bo good cliihlren and do just wliat tliey were tolil. 
They have In’cn ii little fnuil ious lately, it is true, and have 
made wry faces at the Sejitnanate whenever that necessary, 
but untcinpting, dose lias l)e(:n olfercd them. But this is 
quite aceoniited for by tbo heat of the weather— always a 
disturbing ehurient in large niirsericH — and Benera) Ciiauaud 
Latour feels sure, or says that ho feels sure, tliat when the 
summer is over the Asscmhly will lulnrn with a lirm deter- 
miiiatioiL to spend tlie winter afternoons profitably. On 
rcasRcnibling, my dears, we slrnll discuss the constitutional 
laws, and there will, f a-m convinced, be a sufficient number 
of good children among you to pass them in a shape adapted 
to thq iut-erests of ilic country. Your father and 1 adviso 
ypii to take your usual rest, and by way of holiday task to 
nscertairi the wishes of your constituents. On y'our return 
you will lx> disposed — this is a point on wliieh no doubt 
can be permitted ibr a moment — “ f.o pass law s designed to 
“ givcihcMAR.siJAr. addiiiiinal strength, and to proilneet-hat 
calm indisjien sable both to thoso who work and those 
who wait.” What those last words — which suggest that 
General Ckauaud Laxol’K has lately boon studying Mutton’s 
P onnetS''-*prcciflcly moan is not ubvions, but the general 

- drift tff the Minister’s speech is plain enough, 'idio 

- Assorably has pledged itself to give Marshal MacMaiion 
I cerjiain additional powers. The Marshal expected that 

f s pledge would have boon fulfilled before tho pro- 
bation ; but h© is willing to give iho Assembly another' 
me© of life by extending iho limo allowed it to 
bke good its promise. If tho Septennat© is or- 
Qixed next winter the Marshal will be satisfied, 
rl with this intimation ho dismisses the deputies to 
^eir homos. When they cqzno back to Versailles 
jboy will know what tho work to bo done is,' and 
/iha^ the only fdtornative open to them is to do it 
A^jl^sclves or to way for thos^ who will do it. If 

; V- 


they choose tho first, and pass the constitutional laws in ft 
Hliupe agreeable to tho ^Marshat,, all will go well. Tlicro 
Avill bo no dissolution, and France may rest content under 
an Assembly wbich, if it does not n:prescnt its couslilnents, 
nt l(‘ast knows what i.s good for th< m better than they do 
tliemselv'ca. If the consi/tiit-ional luwa aro again postpom?d 
or defeated, tlio Govenimont will have no ditfie-uil-y iu ; 
gottiug rid of tlio Assciubly. The minority in favour of a i 
di-soliition is largo onuugl) to lx> converted into a majority 
I'.y tbo mere mlilitinn of ilm Cabinet and ibeir iinumdiato 
siip])Oi ters. juul even if it were nof so, no party would like 
(o incur tlie dix’rodiL oi‘ .scauniug r-Tniid to meet tlie electors 
\v ben unco Marslial Mai'M auon has declared tbat tbo time ^ 
li:is come for tbem io do so. ; 

Tiie qiicisllou wbetlii'p tbere will lu' a uftoj 

llu' n*cc-s rc'iulves itself Ikorefore into tho <|UC{;t-ion wbcllior 
it is po'-sible to conslnut a majoiiiy in tbo presonl. 
As'-einbly in favour of organizing the Seplcnu-ate. There 
are only two ways in v.bieb this object can bo attained. \ 
(hio IS to ovgani-ic the Se])|enn‘ito puix' and sinqde — to 
leliirrijliat is, to t-be old Bqdil (k'ntre idea ; tbo Ollier is to 
oi-gitnizo it in coiijunel ion \mMi the Republic — to adept, that 
i; tesayJliL' hi'l't Cenli’c iitea. Jt Avuuld pvebal>ly be possible 
to secure :i working majuriiy iu favour of tlio latiu’ sobemc 
provitled that the Cloverninent would support it. But tlicii 
I hero is nolbliig to show I bat. the Co vernment iij prepared 
to sup])ort. it. Marsliiil T'.IacMahon appartJutly bifids tlud-be 
!s eijunlly bound to pn'Vent Hie ib pulilicjiiis from sicMling 
.1 iii.ireb on (be Idonarcbist-, and (be Monarelilrtt,-^ from 
sti aling a- mareb ou the Kepiib)iL'ii:is. S's) long as bu ad- 
heres to t.bic vi(»\v lie cannot vote foi-, or even re- 
main neni]-al on, (lie CAsniia-PhKii'K or any similar pre- 
[lO'i.d, and the Rejnibbeans arc noi, strong enongii in the 
A^smnbly to cany Ibeir poiiit witliuui tlie aid, still less 
I'^an.'st tlie Ojipo.vition, of the Covornmeni. Wbut the 
^dAiomAl/ bimscir Avoiild probuldy Jiko would be to rcuuito 
the old Consorvulivc inajority, and vot-e a Constitu^mn 
nb ntieal witli that which the Duke of Biior.iiii was lUudde 
to carry. The Td/e.s’ Cunrspoiidcnt makes a Ki'iteu.ciit 
which i -7 ominous of failiii'e as regards tins scheme TLc 
liCgilimisls, be says, are d» t rmined to make 0]jc more 
clibil to restoro tlie Count of CiiUH.oun, mid t-!uy wil? 
mako it dui'iiig tluj ('ouiing ivet'ss. jNow tlio old C-on.-erva- 
tive majority cannot be reeonstnioled wit-bout the Legiti- 
Miisls, and tho principal occupation uf iho Duktj of Brn.ci l.c 
foi* some time to come Avi 11 bo to convince them that i' is 
tlw'ir best policy to uA't once mon wiib the Right Centre. 
What olmrieo will hiieb a tame siiggf slion as Hub have with 
men Avbo arc already engaged in tbo (jiciting liusines; of 
.S(dioming for Die last time to efi'ect a Restoi'ation? Wfule tbij 
latter }»laii is in (bo air (ln‘ Duke of iJaOiUiiio will talk 
to deaf cars and preoeeupied iuarts. When this prejeet 
bus again been dcfoate<l the counsels of tlio Right Centro 
amH k‘ more distasteful tliiiu ever to Ibo Legitimifsis. Tliey 
will be accusing the Oi’lerinists of trcaclicry io fh' 
Monarcliiciil cause, of ,seU'.^';^;i^^ied intofereiico with the 
plans of their lawful sovereign, of a, disloyal delcrmiiuition 
to subject ili'NUY V. to re.'- trio! ion FI which wmuld have been 
rt'jeet-eil by tbo greatest of bis anwBtoi’s, and wei'O oul}' 
a.f-scnicd to by tbo most iinforl iinato of them. Men who 
bring tlicBi^ charges in earnest are not easily won over 
to co-opcratioji with iho men against wliom they bring 
them. I^bo Legit iraists will not have oven a second 
vot(! to givo to tbo St'ptcuuatc : they will probably 
hold that oven the most extreme Republican is 
ii more rc.spectablo, liccauso a more ojion, foe tlian an 
Orleanisfc. Conspnnpntly vvJien tho Assembly meu'is again 
tlieir Goveiiiment is likely tc' lie ev( 3 ii 

more prononiicod than it has been ibis Session. Tho 
misdeeds of iho Orleanisls will bo fi'csher in their re- 
colloctioD, and their deh^rmi nation to tempt any dangers 
rather than accept safety at the hands of tho Right Centro 
will bo protiortionaicly resolute. So far, therefore, as it is 
possible to forecast what will happen tlux'e months hence 
in Fmnce, it socrus likely that Marshal MacMaiion, finding 
himself hoDimed in bv the Republic on one hand and a 
Restoration on tho other, will try what a dissolutiQu will 
do to help liim out of Jiis dilemma. He has inoro fiiith in 
the Septennat© than most of hie countrymen, and he may 
porlvaps bo genuinely conyinced that a general election 
would return him a more manageable Assombly. 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

T he proposed Reciprocity Treaty between. Canada and 
the United States will probably be eventually con- 
cluded, although the Senate has, perhaps for tin? purjiose of 
pTX)claimmg its indifference, adjourned without taking llie 
project into consideration. Jn a (ieidain soimu it is an 
anomaly tluit a de])ondency should negotiate an important 
treaty with a foreign Power; nor can any Uo(dpro(‘ity 
Treaty fail, at least in the first instaneo, to be injurious to | 
English commerce. It may nevorthcles.s jirobably be ex- | 
podicui to accjuiosce in the proposed arrangement, and even 
to take part in the negotiations, as fur ms maybe noecs- 
fiory for tlio removal of diplomatic <1 i die ul tics. Ojinada 

is loyal to England, on the woll-undtrstood coiadition 
that tho colony is never to innke a sarvitice lor the 
benefit of tho mothcr-coimtry. ]l‘ the Cjinadians think 
that free commercial intercourse with ihe United Slates 
is indispensable to their prosperity, it would he dt Ill- 
cult to ])rovont their acceptance of (junditions whicii 
may bo injurious to England and even lo tliemsclves. It 
is uncertain whether th(3 whole North Aj^nrlcan Continent 
may not at some future time be united iti a single Con- 
federation ; but few Englishn\cn desire to aecilerate tlie 
union. Any attempt to obstruct the eslablishmeut td Prc'c;- 
trado between Canada and the United Stales would furnish 
a powerful ami plausible argument for the annexation wliieh 
the majority of American politiciiDis hold tt) be iuevritable. 
By a (Mirious inconsistency Protectloni.sts in the United 
States, as in Rnssia, are at all times willing Lo ri^mov e further 
and further oft' tho barrier which is t(3 exclude fercigri com- 
petition. The samo Congress whicli maiutaiiis distinctive 
duties on Imported commodities would gladly institute 
Free.imdc with iicighbouring countri(‘S on condition that 
they should be included within the domini(ms of the Union. 
Tlie popular opinion on ])roposala for reciprocity will he 
mamly influenced by the light in which a close comineirial 
coiinexiou with Canada may be regarded. After the clo.so 
of tho war, the former Reciprocity 1’reaty was denounced 
by tho Federal Oovemment in resentment of the im- 
partifility or Confedorato sympathy which was attributed 
to tho colonists. The American manufacturers ]>rol)}ibly 
stimulated the feeling which found vtjiit in the rup- 
ture of commercial intercourse, but I he measure wa.s 
due rather to national passion than to sollish calcula- 
tion. A renewal of the treaty may pciiliiips now bo made 
popular as a commencement of the process which is to 
detach Canada from tho English Empire. Tijc t.fl'ect of 
commercial relations in facilitating ])olitical union ha.s re- 
ceived a striking illustration in Geriminy. The States 
whicli formed tho ZoHverein had become ae^'uslomcd to tho 
supremacy of Prussia long before tho establishment cither 
of the Northern Confederacy or of tho mijre recent Empire. 
It is not proposed by the pyomoters of tho Reciprocity Treaty 
that Canada and tho United Slates should agree on a common 
tavifl’ but one of the objects of tho American negotiators 
w to discourage the importotiou of English goods into 
Canada as well as into tho States. Hereafter it is not 
improbable that the inland Custom Houses will be altogether 
abolished. 

Tho authors of the Washington Treaty gave the first 
impulse to the present movement by opening tlie Canadian 
fisheries to the citizens of the United States in return for 
a similar privilege allowed to Canadians in American 
waters. As it happened that the Canadian fislieries were 
valuable and tho New England fisheries almost worthh-«s, 
it was provided that a money payment to tho Canadian 
Qovermnont should form part of the consideration. Riglits 
of passage wore at tho samo time granted over the ship 
canals on cither side of tho St. Lawrence ; and tho details 
of the arrangements both os to tho fisheries and the canals 
were rofon’ed to futupo negotiation. By the projected 
treaty tho money payment is to bo remitted in considera- 
tion of the commercial advantages of reciprocity ; and 
both Canada and the United States agree to improve their 
respective canals so as to connect for joint use the upper 
waters of the great lakes with tho sea. The object of the 
agreement seems to bo laudable; and it must be presumed 
that tho Canadian negotiators will take care that their 
rights and liato'Hties are &irly balanced. It is for the 
general interest that all land and water highways i^ould 
DO freely open' ^ the use of all nations. If two neigh- 
bouring eominirnities, accustomed to daily unrestricted in- 
toroourse^ beopmo in tho end uneonBcious of the imaginary 
ore sepatiajked it is not in the newer. 


nor is it for the interest, of England to prevent j^a virtual 
union which may perhaps afterwards assume a more 
shape. Yefe it i.s a cause for reasonable regret that igporance : 
and prejiulico should render it necessary for Canada and 
the Uniicil StatcvS to provide artificially for an ftitercoui’M 
which, but for vicious laws, would be independent ^ 
diplomacy. The Reciprocity IVcaty is nob an unqualiHed 
advance in sound commercial policy. As far as Canada id 
concerned, Five-trado with the United States implied flis- 
iinetive dutii*.'? uii Englisli trade, to bo either directly Or^ 
indirectly irujjosnd. Since the abolition of tho former Re- 
ciprocity Treaty Canada has been induced to cuj[tivate 
foreign commerce; and the experiment has been so sue- 
ce.ssful that tho Dominion is, after England and tho United 
States, I lie first of existing communities in the magnitude 
of ils eonimereial marine. The duties on imports, although 
they are improperly high, have been for the most part im- 
posed for the legitimate purpose of revenue, although, Hko 
all new countries, Canada hankers after the imaginary in- 
depeudeuce which is supposed to be secured % the esta- 
blishment r>f native manufactures. According to th6 terms 
of the proposed treaty all Canadian produce is after a 
certain interval of time to be admitted into the United 
Slates free of duty ; and consequently the temptation to 
cultivate and to protect tlonuistic 'manufactures will be in- 
creased in tho proportion which the Anifirican mai*kot 
bears to that of the; Dominion. If the plan is adopted, 
English products will vstill be liable to lieavy duties on the 
xYmerican frontier, while similar articles made in Canada 
will bo entitled to free admission. It will become the in- 
terest of (linadian dealers to prefer domestic manufactures ; 
and eventually perhaps tho American tariff may be applied 
to seiuborne goods entering Canadian ports. The liberality 
of the American Government may be explained by the 
backward state of manufacturing induatry in Canada. If 
the United States manufacturers should find thcnisolvcs 
able both to undersoil their neighbouTH and to exclude the 
productions of European competitors, they will justly ap- 
plaud tho acuteness of their diplomatic I'epresGutatives. 

As English interests are not likely to be regarded U., Jie/' 
negotiators on either side, it may be prudent Tib accept 
without i*eliictu.nce an arrangement which will in some re- 
spects bo boueticial both to Canada and to the United States. 
The monopoly of the fisheries concerns the Canadians alone ; 
and while it was not likely to be given away without an 
oquivulent, it was a dangerous though valuable possession. 
American fishermen were incessantly poaching in Canadian 
waters, and succcBsive Secretaries of tho State Department 
wen*, ingenious in discovering legal excuses for the tres- 
passes which wore committed by their fellow-citizens. It 
was never easy to come to an agreement as to the measure- 
ment of the limit of three miles which bounds the appro- 
priated marine territory. One party demanded that tho 
boundary should follow every indentation of the coast; 
while tho Canadians wished that tho line should bo drawn 
from lioadland to headland. If a Canadian cruiser seized 
an intrusive fishing-boat the commander of the nearest 
Amc^rican ship of war w«u! generally ready to remonstrate, 
arid occasionally to threaten recourse to force. It was not 
I a gratifying reflection that, among the many concessions by 
wliich tho Treaty of Washington was purchased, the 
English plenipotentiaries had surrendered the Gauadian 
fisheries. If the American fishermen afe admitted to 
share in the fisheries by the provisions of a local Reci- 
procity Treaty, no reasonable ol^ectioa can bo made to 
the free disposition of property by its undoubted owners. 
When at some distant time political majorities in’ the 
United States learn the rudiments of political economy. 
Reciprocity Treaties will become obsolete. In the meantime, 
while Canada will suflfer by any augmentation of the tar^ 
on sea-borne goods, tho advantage of the treatios to the 
United States will be almost tmmized. The misoljief of a 
Protectionist policy varies inversely with the area in which 
it is practised. The North American States constitute a little 
world of their own which will be doubled in extent 
inclusion of the Canadian Dominion. The Firenci 
vinces before the Revolution, and the little Oennan 
before the establishment of the Customs Umon, 
deban'ed from commercial intercourse with their 
mediate neighbours. The Pennsylvania^ 
are oomneU^ to content themselves with tht 
elusion of England and Belgium from 
tion. If Canadian minerals should be 
laige scale, America producers mn^be' 
ecmal contest. ITbev are 
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pose, a point at whiob eifen an Orleatiist 'ftAlld ’ 
whore that point is has not been di^KxyvorOil. 

Ri j^ht have done their best to find" it <n*i, 1)uh aa jot ea^'h 
new insult has only provoked fVosh,. of suh^ujttipti, 
The last tuvn of the roller has^^h^ en aflfiitnistered' 
Benazet, tjie President of a (yon^sa’^* of provincral 
Royalist newspapers. In a letter to his brother ed^koi*^ h© 
sets out at length the occasions on which ttta policy t)f the 
Right Oonti;o^ nas been thVarted by the Eatrotne Rjjht. 
Ho *goes back to tlio end of April, when the**© same 
journalista dured to set hp thp banner <»f Franco au tlio pre- 
soiiee of* tho men who had rejected their Kuig because he bad 
refused to accept the banner of tho Revolution. lie i-oiniudH 
his collcagnes that at tho very time when the Buko ot 
was preparing to oJgamso tlie Septeiinate, tlrey 
conjupttd the llojalisi deputies not to voto any of tlic con- 
stitutional laws which tho Ministry wore about la submit 
to tbCm, and tlu||Ji fifieen da^-a later the Duke of TtKOULir 
tell through llio action of tho Kxtromc Kiglif. Xotwith- 
standing iliis, tlio Government of Maralial AlACMMiOiV did 
not renounce tho idea dt^organizmtioii. TJie Pres donj ot 
tho ItEvvinTC appbarod on the scene in per$on. Xhen fol- 
lowed in quick succession, tho review with the Orhr of the 
Day, the irnpf'rativo Message, tho orders carricU by M. r>f 
KouitroN to the Commission of Tliirty, tho ifluspemdon oj 
the Jhion, All this pafacle came tonotliirig, jBwing to tin 
eonslancy of the Kxtremo Right. Tho (iovornfiu nl, con- 
tinues M. liKiNAZLr, has been driven to takp refuge in an 
adjournment Avhich it iiad at first refiisocL It bus covert'd 
its retreat by an aUaek upon iho Uepubhc, but o^ pry victory 
gained uvoV tho Republic is a ^ictoTy for KxLtrewu 
]|ight. By forcing Marshal MAeAf.\H(»N to quarif'l w rth tin 
Itcpublicans, they have destroyed the best clianeo that tin 
Septennato had of establisliing itself. This anahsia oMh( 
second balf of tho late Sc->sion has the merit of being ehtirelj 
tiue. AI. BrvAzr.r claims no praise for liis frieuda to wliicl 
they are not justly entitled. Tlie labours of the Assembly 
have oe*nc to noDiitig because tho deputies of tlie Kstrctai 
Right liave so detirmmed. Tliey have willed that no con 
stitutioiial laws should bo piussed, and none have beej 
])asaed» Tlu*v have willed that the Duke of nHonuh'shmdt 
cease to be AHnisiei', and he has licea turned out of otficc 
They lane w^i Hod that no more business should bc dofm 
tills S(‘ssion, and General de Cisset has bcoonio Kuddejab 
convinced of tlie Assi'iiibly’s need for repose. Tho powei 
of the Rxtreme Right is beyond dispute.^ Evefy othci 
parly in the Assembly has been obliged <o seo its wishcf 
go unfulfilled. The Kopublicuns cannot organize tlm 
]mblio, tho Rigid (/ontro cannot organii^p tlio S:5eptcunate 
But the Extreme Right, wlueh was equally bent upon 
il^feaiiug both propusalsy has been able to defeat^ Iwtb. 

It must bo clear, one would think, Lot^o lofAt intelligent 
member of the Right Centro that a party which exprossof 
itself in this way, just at the moment when tho Duke o 
Buofir 11 is about to nfovc heaven and eartli U> bring thi 
Right jCentro and tho Extreme Right into agreement, i 
absolutely resolved to make no concessions. The temper o 
^ho Logitimisls has bt'como more u abending in propurtioi 
|i as their hopes ha\o grown fainter. They ntver hat^ les 
chanco than tliey havo now of placing the Count o 
CfTAMiioKi) on the thnmo, and they never wore lesS-inclinci 
to ofler praetiuablo Icrins to tho allies without wdio.so co 
operation their prospects can never be^any Setter* than the 
are. It seems mcrediblo that tho Right Contvo can, louj 
go on expecting to cliango a determination wllioh, onl^ 
grow's stronger under adverse <*ircu?nBtance.s. Poiliiips th 
cessation of the&e hope's may -lead thes Jiarty to Huppor 
Marshal AIacMation if lie should be iiidncpd by. othei^ con 
si^eratioiis to make a move in thp dii’cetioh of the Republic 


to H(ttaci diflcrddifc to Marshal AIaoMafion for £lm 
ooodu^t of infisriors whoae names he heus never heuird. But 
'there ia new getting over tho fact" that stivDng Oovernmeuts 
iave a way of inspiring ^oftdjin tbeir' most distant sub- 
ordinates, and^that^ whou ibis* Sentiment is markedly want- 
'iog, it is a feir inference (hnt the^ quajijtios w'hich are sup- 
pose to create it arfe wanting , Also. Indee^rflr mattei's 
but little whether tl^e inference is fiur or unfail^f for, whic}\- 
evei* it ia^ yvill fiot tho less fib 'drawn. Marshal AIac- 
AUiiO^'^jWpvemraeTit may be tlio victim, 'as regards JI. 
ilAZAtaypof ttndeservod mieforhine, but tho opinion whfchi 
Frencnl^ will form of it will certainly bo less com- 
passionate. They will bo inclined to say that a Govern-* 

, ment whfch cimijot ob\ain from the Legislatiiro tlio powers 
thnffc it has itaelf declared to bo ('sscntLl, which cannot con- 
trol the strife of'jparties or find a single politician willing to 
take office under it, and which in two conspicuous inst!lnce^ 
has proved itself unable to- keep its prisoners undcp lock 
and key,.hinst bo U hery wc'.ak Government indt'cd. This 
is nut exactly 6ie -clWracter with wliir-U it wnll bo <*on- 
venient forMarsJiai M^iiMajiov and his Ministers to ijicot 
tho Assegibly next Nd^embcr. 

There is anbthei; view tliat may bo taken (if M. BazainiN 
escape Which, thougli ccTAinly ihitruo, m.iy nut for that 
reason bo the loss injijrious to flio Guvt rnmciit. Frcncli- 
luen are naturally siu yiojous,an(l in arliei y is the cvpl'ination 
which mq^i often ‘^ftu^rgesls itsilf wlu'ii any misfoituno 
liapptms to them. Tho Government has liocn suspected of 
Bouapnrtist ieiidencics bdori' now, and it is not unlikely 
that tlvaS s^nspicion will fasten itself’^ itb Increased intensity 
upon tho facts that the leading Bonapavlist general has 
bOeii condemned to death, has had lii« soiitonce (ommutod, 
has btx'ii treated with remaikable leniciioy during his im 
prisonmcnt, and baa finally hci'n ullovvo(J to escape. *()f 
course no ono "whose judgment is vurth considering will 
come to this conclusion, but then I ho iriaas of every nation 
is composed of jievsoris whose judgmeiiia are individually 
not worth consitlering. ‘It is not tho renl evuicnces of 
complicity witli A political party that make most impi'iibslon 
on l lioni, but flome aujierficial sym])tom which strikes their 
^ fancy as having some occult meaning which never Ixiiongcd 
to it. There w^rts a time when to liavc been suspoctcil of 
Oonapartist leanings would have been the worst fate that 
could have befallen a French Government, but tbi.s cannot 
be said noAV. It is not at nil clear that llie charge of con- 
niving at M. Bazaine’s escape, even if it is generally 
believed by tbo inoro ignai-ant part of tho population, will 
make Marshal MacMahon’s Goveinmont unpopular. It h 
qufbo possible, thod tile effect ol it may be to strengthen tin* 

^ belief riiat the Empife will some day be restored, that 
Marshal MAOJ^AnoN foresec.s this as clearly as other people, 
and that bo is shaping his conduct accoidingly. This is 
tho sort 'of impression Avhich Boiiapartist agents ought 
to bo able to make a good deal of, and, if they come 
upon any traces of it, Jhey may bo trustod not to 
let the oucUBiou g(>» unimproved. Tt is just possible that 
* ‘this Btato ^ {bifigs may somewhat alter the attitude of the 
tlbe Left Centre. Tho composition of 
tho^re^enA CaWpet^ ^ supposed to bo strongly anii- 
.tIio*^^8piciori of Bonapartism will conso- 
^ 1.. - ’ will bo extraordinarily 

I of mind they will be disposed to 

, * njeans of convincing tbo country 

o^lts ^jiiiaaures of administrative severity will 

hardly SilfrVectt^ir purpose, partly because tho Bonapuriist 
agents will Have sehso* enough to exceedingly careful 
' not to give «the authorities any ex^^iee f<>r^ taking stops 
againpt them, and partly because jiroceedings of this kind 
are^ery easily repreaen’led as being, more blinds. The 
measure which would most dash the reviving hopes of tlic 
Imperialists would bo thfi 'establishment of a genuinely 
Conservative ii^ublitf ;'6.Bd if the Mabshal and his Cabinet 
\8houia see thw at tho ikrToirth hour, t\iey i^ky bo inclined 
tto*iaviv6 M. CXSImib-PArieb’s motion in older complotoiy to 
■ i^i^<|ciato tWi8(dvos ^^om a syatera which they dislike even 
'* xnqretfi&jithe^ dislike the Republic. ^ ’ 

t timf lingerilng topes o^Wconstructing tho old Ocnser- 
'^tWbauajority have survived tbe»Session, they must bo do- 
" 'sUoyed romarkable outspokenness of the Legitimkits. 



otqir Ja'ttlu this part^may possess, itia certainly sihgulkrly 
. sonsitivemeBS/^ Every tiut^^bat it has been 

.fljpaten itiaS tnr»e4 ihattliqr cheek to assoUant,, and 

blow*^, ^^Ciiare is^ we sup- |8o,ooo^( 


RAILWAY DIVIDENDS. 

EARLY all tho great English Compauios ^havi 
-L 1 anpojnced their dividc^ijs fo^ the half-year; and th 
prospect^ m shareholdSirs will not^bo lemlcrod mor 
cheerful by the'jCDttbdoming Reports of the Si*otch Com 
ponies, Tho coHectivo loss, as Itompaifed with tho corre 
sponding periods of 1872 and 1873, is hoavr, though th 
decliuo had been anticipated, dividends of the mos 

prosperous lines, such as the North-Eostorn, tho N'orfch 
Western, the jjancashirc and Yotkshjro, and tho^'Midland 
have fallen by>an' average atnoi^tdf jfer cent, per anmuu 
Aa the ordinary stock of^tfaesQ foilkr Ooini}>anies exceed 
“ OQol, ih9 inoome of lUio pi^prietora for the half-yea 
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iji reduced by 500,000^. 'rho dividends ciu rroreronco 
Stock aud the inUircsi on Ih'ljouture Stock uro of course 
unafroctodby the 81/1)401111011 ot‘ IraOic and ih<; incroiisc of 
working expenses. Lcms lloiiriahiui^ CompuuieH snlTer in a 
much larger proporfioii. Tho Manohestor, Shetnold, and 
Lincolnshire Coinpany imy; at the rale of J per coufc. on 

4.000. 000/. of ordiuaiy .sluck; Uio Korlh StaftiDrdHhiro 
Company at i jicr oont. on more than 3,000,000/. In both 
'ca.^os a small dimiiiution of iruTnpts would liavo left th«^ 
shaiehohlLTH without an iiicomo, and would perhaps have 
prevenied full paynient of the preference dividends, The 
Great Ka.storn Company pays no dividend on upwards of 

8.000. 000/. of stock; and a part of tiio preftfreucc dividend 

has not been paid. The needier class of propriebu’s will 
sudor Hovero hardship ; and if tlio depression continues, the 
railw'ay eervlce will cfu-taiiily not be imprnvctl. Share- 
holders will derive faint consolation from tlio probable sus- 
peuaion of th (3 pojiular clamour to wliich they are snbjecbjil 
during seasons of prosperity. Tt can scarcely bo ex[M.*clLMi 
oven by railway theorists tlial line's .should bo unnecessarily 
doubled at a inoiaciit wlion the eapiial already expendod 
produces little or no n'turn. The Hoard of Ti-ade itself 
will perhaps bo inclined to rc'tjon.sider it.s approval of 1 ho 
proposal that all existing tarills .shall, as Mr. Wait lately 
Buggested, bo fiunim.'U’ily abnlislicil, to be rc'pl.iood by rates 
arbitrarily fixed by the It.dJway Comniis.sioner.'^. The 
Logislatuwis of aouio of tJiu WT'stcni American Stutes lately 
ftttcmptod to violate in the same niiinncr the eoiiditiouH on 
which capitalists have jirovided for the public benefit tlio 
means of railway const rnetion. It imy bo liopod that 
the Ihuliamcnb of tho IJnifed Kiiigd(jm is not prepared 
for a similar confiscation of ])r()peily merely beean.so 
it happens to bo held in sluires and not in bulk. 
Riiilvvay proprietors liavo no right to eomplalu of 
the vii'issitudch Avhich iitlcaid their sj)eeiilation ; but 
when their pockets, are (‘inpty tlicy are, according to 
tho Latin adage, entitled to sing in the ]ireseneo of 
the Avould-bo rolibcr at tlie Board of 'frado or clso- 
whon*. The tradition of liberality and ciroj) ucy i.s ho 
fully established a iiu. ng dirortors and vailwo;, nian.igors 
that lunch provocallo i and disc (.aragornent. will bo rc- 
(piired before tliiy can be induc'd lo n-ducc tln^ .'•.trnulard | 
of aecQiMiModation to a Coni Inc. ntal level; lait r.iiiwc.y 
rcforinciM oiight to vemeinber lliat llieic ar*‘ liniils to 
the endurance of sliavelioidi'is who rtcjvf' t |’.(‘r ci'iit. 
on their inve.s^nK'nls. (>}j the oilier side, Ibn'lway Jioards 
would be W('U iidvisi'd lo aiifiei]vde le'/i>lati\o uC.'rlerimco 
by aliaridoiiiiig .SOUK' p:- leilc-' : \\fjielj aie llio mo/'c pcTver.-e 
because I lay arf' wholC nnpiorn.ililc, ’’I'lierc* is no reie<»n why 
railway tieki'l.s sliouM not be ob'rdn.ibie in any il.ne ’. liieh 
may suit tlie convenienc.) cd' |ia^.-^c'nL^^ I's ; an<l ininrmy ease . 
licjgld^onrlag C.'onin'inies nn\d;t tune lb' ir Iralnsici ? nit 
one another inorc^ ennveo lenlly C'liri at ] i‘'se!ii. \ iii n; . 
drawbacks to the admii.ible ca-gn t'/.it *»i' the linglisli 
r.idw.ay ay.st-ern prodiu'c a ririjndiie ihej* di .pi-o- 

poi-ticnial:e to their number and magnitude. 

Alihongh tra,<lo and nimmlaM ninig Imhi.stry ba\e iliiis 
far shown few indjeal ions id' ver'o\i’r\, ;-'.)inc of the e:iases 
which liavo lu-nd.Lui'd a ihudsmtlnn of mil way dividends 
ab’ciidy tinul to diHa])})cai’. The cesl, of -tei'l raik^ has 
falleii fiom 17/. to ti/. jier ion : n.ed the ( osl of Iron ratia 
li’oin ij/. to 8/. d’hc uliuK; clilh-iime in p-'ico is no! a 
clear gain to [lailv\ay (knnp.mies, been n*..' the Milne of the 
old iron diminished ill I hi* same projierl ion ; but the C'-- 
(‘cssivo price of iron and sieel lias i wen one con.sidi rab!e 
elefueut ot the ri'eeiil iiiereaso in \vor!;mg exjienses. 'I’he 
mlacd.ion in tlio ]>rice of roa! ulll aih et for tin* ilrd time 
the expeudllure of the eurrenl. half-year, for nearly all the 
rniup.inic.s had iinavoidabjy hoiiiid themselves by emiiraits 
which have only now ex])ir('d. Tlio conb-.H-ls whieli are 
now in foiTO arc j)robably foniidod (»n a reduction t»f not 
le.ssi than 50 per cent. 'I'ho weekly expend it lu o of tho’’large 
Companies on coals is largo that some of them will 
save from 2,000/. to 4,000/. por week by tho diminution on 
prices. A saving of 3,000?. is eipilATilent to un increaHo 
of 6,000/. in the weekly tralfic retnnis, bcM?auso tho gross 
receipts aro subject to a disluetion of 50 pvr eiait-. for 
working expensefi. As tho win Jo benelltof reduction in the 
price of coal will aecruo in solvont Comjranies to the ordU 
nary sharcliuldors, they jnay reasonably expect for tho next 
year an average iuen ;. c of 1 per cent, in their dividend.s. 
AJthoogh it can scarcely be e.xpectcd that tho price of coal 
Avill rovert to its forinor U;ve], theix) Is no reason to appro- 
hend au oftvly roiuru of thtb dearth of 1873. Tlio wnor- 
moutt profits logdo at that limo by coalownora gave a strong 


impulse to Tniniug enterprise, and in many places pr<’- 
parations have Inicn made for bringing tho coal of tho 
deeper seams for tho first time into the market. Tho 
capital which lias alrcEwly been ex^wnded on new pta 
iiftbrda a giiar:iul/Oo that within two or three years 
tho supply wdU bo largely ijicr<3nBcd ; and there is no reasob 
for oxyieolhig a corresponding addition to tho detuand. 
Even if the iron trade rasiiracs its fonner activity, tho 
abnormal di.stiu banee of the price of cojd will pitibably not 
bo ropeate<l. Tho colllors, whoso industry vanes inversely 
Avitli its rem II lunation, have cven^wbero submitted to a 
considerablo i-ediictiori of wages, and coTi.se<jUoritly it may 
bo hoped that their lulMiur will oneo more become compaiti- 
livoly regular and ellieicnt. Tht'ii* clforte to stint the 
.supply of coals by arbiti'ary rules of their own may perhaps 
continue to exerci.so a pcrniinous iniluenoe. Another i;auso 
of tho Into increase in Avovking expenses remains for tho 
pri'seut in full ofienition. The Railway Companies have 
hiflu'rlo made no attempt to reduce tho wages of the men 
in thoir employment. It is possible that they may receive 
somo coiiipciisation for increased oxpoudituro in cffichmcy 
ol' .‘^ervioo and in scimrity against combinations for advance 
of w:i.ges ll is doubtful whether Mr. Giadstune’s advice 
to luH fiJloAv-sliavelioldttrs in tho Metropolitan District 
Railway is not founded on too vagiio a generalization. 
Uailway Companies have found by A^iu-ied experience that 
the most proli table rates seldonl coincide with either tho ' 
liighcist or the lowest rates. Their best customers as 
])assciigcr.s are I ho middle classes, who Jivo in one place 
and coniluet (heir business in anolher. Mr. GiiAn.siONW 
perhap.s ioli< a delicacy as a shareholder bi rolieving the 
subuibau raihvuy.s from the monstrous injustico of a tax 
from which omnibuses and river steamboats are t'xernpt. 

In the case of some Companies tho apparently lurgi' to- 
dncliori of dividend is due to a change in financial arrange- 
ments, or in (he mode of keefiing the accounts. Thu 
balances carried on to tlio next half-yi'iir ought to bo com- 
])ared A\ilh llio coiTe,s])onding amounts in former yonr.s if it 
i.s di'sired to iimko a strictly accurate cnm|>arison. Ono or 
two (^ompanii's havo but liitely coiiibrmod lo Iho hiAV 
Avlis'h ])n>hil)ils the payment of intiTcst out of capliaV^. 
on unprodnelivo out lay. J’ho ’.estricHon !>; in iUelf 
piu\Jy arljliciiil, and it has bi'cii wniJOscMl, at Lord Ili.Di!;^- 
l‘\J i:'s in.stance, Aviili Ihe cxprc'^s piirpnso ol discouing- 
ing r.iilvv.iy en»('rj>risc. Private (•apil^ili.'^ts Avonld in ihu 
ordinary eour.'io iJ' hiisiness eliarni all the oo.sts iJ' an 
inipi {>\(‘n'ent i-u tlic expected rciurns, nor i.s there any 
Tcason wliy cliai'tJioldej-s in a. joiiil-siock nndevtakiMg 
slicnld b‘? .‘'iibieeled to s[K'Cial dl^^abitit ies. Ulitorhiniiieiy 
any jiu inber ol a, ( 'uirijiany, aciiiig jie.’haps in Hie iiitcivst 
of a hoi. I lie cojujictitor, iiiay cnfo>‘ec, bv ]U‘Oe(‘cdings in 
('ouil v. pH* .si net oh'^ervanco ol' t ho la w. "I'iii* payment of 
inioi t our i>f leiotmo derived from tho existing imder- 
i:dv”!g ullimah'ls Iuv<Jve.s iieitln r lo^s lun* gain to the 
]'roji'-i* iors, ail hong’ll it olVeii ca^ise.s extreme and iinreusou- 
aklv‘ incoiivoniei’ce to tiiose avIio arc 4 eiiipor;n*ily dejudved 
of iiieir incomi* Wlu'n' tho tiet rovmiuo is, ns in the ciiso 
of Iho Manclu'.stor, Shellield, and Linco\nshiro Gompany, 
almost cal '.rely alMurbed by tho^ iisterost on impruduc- 
iivo works, it is only by au cluborato ealculntidh 
lh;)t it beeoini'^ possible h) ostirniite tho vnlno of 
the wluJc I'.nderiaking. Tho (hiainnan of the Shofiiold 
(’oK'pany H(;i‘.< d at l.iio genera} meeting tlial, hut I'or tho ^ 
ojuTMimn ot Jjoid 111 r>KM)Ai.i.'s rule, the dividend Avould 
JiaA'e hoc:i at- thi' rale of 4.^ instead of ^ per cent, per 
rrimnn. IMie Mi.lland tkiinpany, which i.y bettor tdJn to 
hceri’io biiuj'hu has io proA-ido interest (»n ri much larger 
eupiial invested in lines Avhich at ]>i’csout yield 710 retmm. 
d’he, .•Settle aiiil ('arbslc Ivailway, of which tho oompletiou 
bus been unavoidably delayed, baa cost- between two or 
three millions, wliieli will in two or three years pi'odnco an 
timplo return. In tho meai>timo tho charge of 50,000/. a 
year on the ryceijits of tho rest of tlio Hystem evidently 
bears Jio neuj’cr relation to the value of tho productive 
linos than if it Avero the co.si of a c(HAl-pit or a cotton 
factory in wJiich tho profits of anotlier industrial under- 
taking might have biHjn invostod. The numerous line& 
which am novv in cour.so of conwtructiau AA'ill ci*eato addi- 
liniial trattic for the owning Coniixinics, but they will also, 
and t/) a greatm’ extent, produce a diver.siau of existing 
traffic. By moans of the ►settle and Carlisle line tho 
Midjjuid Company will appropriate a large share of the 
Scotch West (yoasfc tx'affic, Avbich now exclusively bclonga 
to tho London and Noith- Western. Tho Midland, the 
Groat Northern, and the ‘Maueboster and Sheffield have, by 
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their jomt imdertakiDg of the Cheshire Imos^ already begun 
to divide the Liverpool trade with the London and North- 
Western and the Lancashire and Yorksbirt\ Groat 
Northern and the London and NoHh-Westom have pro- 
moted competing lines from the North and South into 
Leicestershire, which had been the special prosciTO of the 
Midland; and the London and North-VV{‘stoni will have 
the free use of a lino which the Groat Northern is con- 
structing side by side with the Midland lino into the heart 
of the Derbyshiro coaUtlekl. I'ho Midland Company has 
by the legislation of the pri‘.sent year obtaiiKjd access to 
the coal-fields aaid ports of South Wales, of which tho 
traffic hod been hitherto divided between tho Fjondon and 
North-Wostem and tho Gimt WcsUtu. WliMti voi-Tury be 
the advantagoB ot competition to Ibiilway Conipanii^s, \h<'ro 
can bo no doubt that it is universally desired by fi-cii^diters 
and by trading comrnnnitio.s. I’or s<mic years ))a^t com- 
peting linos have been projected and ant In )ri zed with un- 
ceasing activity, although anno districts form an oxc('ptinn 
to tho general practice. The three Oompani('s which 
occupy tho I South-Eastern counties liavo hilcly con- 
cluded a three years’ truce, and the North-Eastern Gom- 
pany nhgns undisturbed over North Yorksliire, Dniiiam, 
and Northuinberland. An cRtinvatc of the pn-)s]H‘cis of ii 
Railway Coin])any m]uij*es almost as com plicated a cal- 
culation as tlie determination of the inovenieiits of a 
planet. It is necessary to take into nccf)iint not only tho 
original velocity and tlie centripetal force, but tho at- 
traction which is exercised, in proptmtion to their niaas 
and proximity, by all ibo otlior adjacent or con)peting 
bodies. , 


SERoII CASTELAIi. 

S E5rOR CASTELAIt haa after a long interval returned 
^ to active public lifo by delivering at Malaga a speech 
which pn»bably loses the greater ]iart of its value in an 
abridged Englisli version. ‘Although comparisons of the 
oi'atory of differont couii tries and languages are but in- 
.flefinite and conjectural, it is probable that, as a niasl or of 
impassioned and ornate rhetoric, Oastkt.ab sui’passcs all 
contemporary rivals. A summary of the priucipal pro- 
positions of one of Ills s|K‘echc8 is as unsatisfactory jis a 
description of a picture or a prose translation of a poem. 
.Literary critics might liiirly decline to exercise theirjadg- 
Tuent on tho meagre skeleton of an nrlistic com|K»sition ; 
but an orator who has oA^orfhrowii and administered 
Govcrninonts becomes also amenable to pijlitical comnient. 
A speech which has been received with enthuBuistic ap- 
plause illustrates tlio mental condition of tho audience as 
well as tho ability of their eloquent instructor. To an 
Englishman or an American accustomed to take elemen- 
tary truisms for grontcsl, it appears straiigo that it should 
be neccssjiry in Spain to propound with didactic einpha.sis 
and fulne8.s the Kimplesfc rudiments of political doctrine. 
That disorder and anarchy are ;incompatible with frctMlom 
is to the membei,*sof a settled and self-governing community, 
if not a self-evident truth, at least a part of ostablislmd and 
undisputed tradition. It might have l>oen supposed that 
Spaniards bad learned by the practical experienco of three | 
or four generations that compu Iso ty submission to force i.s 
the inevitable alternative of obcdienco to law. The 
elaborate despatch in which the Forbujn Mintstek of Spain 
has lately proved that tho Carliste are morally and logically 
in the wrong affords another illustration of ibo elementary 
nature of political controversy in Spain. In former 
years Sofior CaStriar taught his admiring dis(?)plefl that 
laws and institutions of which they happened to disapprove 
were not sanctioned by any moral obligation. Republiciin.s 
in Spain, as in France, relbsed to acknowledge the authority 
of majcNrities or of Govemments when it clashed with the 
divine right of their favourite form of political organization. 
It ia true that Castblar was always a sincere enthusiast, 
and not a selfish revolutionary disturbers An inveterate 
believer in fine phrases and benevolent sentimentfl, ho 
selected as his teacher Mazzikt, who in his most exalted 
SApirations rejected the vulgarer forma of Socialism and 
tho bloodthirsty desiguB of modem Jaoobina. There was 
perhaps some excuse for preferring a Republican Utopia 
to the oonditiem of Spain under the licentious Court of 
IsABBLlA, or under the control of a lo^ suooession 
of maitary advontuTbrs and intriguing Hiriiamentary 
Gastklab and hia friends resented tho snpretnacy 
of the army before they had appreoiated by pmctical dt- 


perionce the domination of tho rabble. It is nataral ihsit 
a sanguine theorist roughly awakened from his illusions 
Ahtmld desire to reconcile as far as possible his imituro eoh- 
viciions with tho remaiuH of liis former creed. 

On some points the apeocU at Malaga may have sounded 
like a repudiation of Bcuor Gabtet ac/.s earlier opinions, but 
the retrfKJtfition was incidental and |>evlttips unctmwdous, 
while his jiurin object was k) jisserb and maiiitain his poli- 
tical consistency. One signilkMTit omi.ssiun iiidmi may bo 
accepted as a tacit coidossiou of erioi*. Fedora liwiu has 
perhaps linally d»s.M,pp'}ir{'fl IVoiii tho Republican faith of 
which it had so oddly hiriucd ;i, part. Tho genuint^ Fede- 
ralists of Sp:iin^^like the partisjins of tho Coimuuuc in 
Franco, dcsirod. u> establisli a clu‘-ior of petty I|cj)ul>lic0, 
in each of whiili clubs nnd demugogucs should cxei’ci-?o 
absolute power untronblcd by t lie liitorforencc of ct'nlral 
GviVcmniciits or of rnililnry force. 'Tlit i^jiaiush Ftth-ralihiS 
derived a colour for their (loulrhio from the historical fact 
ihjit the monarchy Ir.id been formed by an amalgnniation 
of petty kingdoms, nml tlint it Viad absorbed and BuppH^a.-rcd 
ancient munieij)al fnincbisc.^. It would sci'm that Gas i ci. Mi 
and other well-tnoaning dcmncrals supposed tiicmscives to 
bo Kod(T5ilist,s only beciniHC ilic title had been !ipprv>pruited 
by the extri-me Jte]nil)licaii8. As soon as the exiairimcnt 
of Federalism was triCd afler the olidicRtiou of King 
AM\i»r.(>, it bfvamo irripos.sible to ioloralAj the turbulouee of 
Cadiz, Malaga, and Rarcclona, or the tr.ntorons scce.'ssion 
of Canhagena. When a lle])ublic.au Alinister announced 
that lie would ncoer n-t‘ I’orce to cocrcotrelads who held lua 
owti ]>olilicul opinions, il- became ncces.saryto choose bet ween 
tho dUiiiptiuu of Koeiel.y anil tlio abandonment of idle 
theoiies winch now for Uu‘ Hi>*t time ac(iuir(Hl a uH^ining. 
In his sp(‘och at Malnea SeiTuu* Ca^’iei-au dwelt perhaps tou 
long o!i liis fonru'r iletermijiaticm to suppress at all hazards 
tho ruinou.s insurroition of Clavthagena. lie .absteined 
from reminding liis h(?arer9 th.at. tho first step to tlio 
restoration of national unity was tho sus|Km.sjon of tho .sit- 
ting.s of a factious Cortex, nominally roturned by imi- 
vorsttl sufu\igo. Government by one person is not the 
moBi. peribet type*, of a Republic, but it wits for the tiino 
necesjsary. and thei'cforG ju^^titiable. Wlum Cabtelak pi’o- 
fchHod Lifl-j.self a Fedm-alist ho bad not thought that bo 
should have to contend with Federalism at CarMmgcna, 
There was retributive ju.stic(‘ in tlie destiny which com- 
pidled him to leave to liis successor tJie final suppression of 
tho I'oboJlion. The di»oi*ganiziitiou (jf tin) army which ho 
had .strenou.«ly promoted alone ])roventod him irom I'C- 
ducing the insurgents to submi.s.?iori in a fi-w weeks, oven 
if they hail dared to rise atrain.sfc a Government which eouh I 
I dispoKo of a regular and cllicimit force. Rut for the pro- 
longed rcsiMtanco of Carthagoiia tlio Carlisbs Avould pe.r- 
hajis have failed to organize a fonuidablo civil war. 

'J’hc arguments by which Castei.ati proves that a demo- 
cratic Hcpnblic is flic only adinissiblo form of government 
ure of a tigniralivc nnd windy natui-e, Tho discoveries of 
science, the progress of indii.stiy, llie mutual dcpcndonco of 
man on man, with a score of other commonpkiccK, are, it 
seems, tho mysterious agents which make of modern soeiky 
an inevitable democracy. Tho enumeration of the reasons 
for a Republic is neither more nor loss convincing than one 
ot the (.»ount of CiiAAiuoK'n’s peiiodical dcmonstnitions that 
the w’clfuro of France dujxmds on tho restoration of tho 
White Flag and ol’ t lie ancient dynn.sty. TJie progress of 
industry in its later or earlier stages requires a government, 
whether it is called a Monarchy or a Republic, which is 
able and willing to protect property, and if |K>s.sil>le to 
leave trade alone, fn some countries, including the United 
Btetes and Switzerland, oidtT and freedom arc tolerably 
well protected by mugisfraffiB and Legislatures elect od for 
time. In England the same objects are not ]e.ss cilbctually 
Vtiaiinxi under an hereditary Chief of tho State. Those w ho 
doubt w'hethor a Republieun fonn of govornment is wxdl 
suited to Spain have a difficulty in conducting the con- 
troversy with Kopublican bigots whose opinions are wholly 
independent of expediency and of fact. A politirian who 
would think it almrd to propose tliivt Switzerland sliould 

become a kingdom may fairly a^umo that his scepticism 
as to a French or Spanish .Ropublic is not a mere supersti- 
tion. There is no rimilax presumption in favour of an 
enthusiast who believes in tho Ropublio oh a Spanish 
bishop or an English convert believes in the infallibility of 
the Pope. Faith claims to move in n higher spbeita than 
reaaon, and ofmsequently they caipnot readily be eomnar(?d. 
All tho conditions of liberty which are oorroctly expounded 
by Sofior Paste^ab ivero as fbl]ly securad/as tar as laws 
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and constitutions could opcirate, under Amadeo as in the 
singular Republic 'which is administered by Scebano. 
When the nrmltitudo at Malaga was advised to render tho 
Republic orderly and stable, and to treat Monarchy as un^ 
quiet and revolutionary, it may perhaps have occurred to 
any dispassionate politician who might accidentally bo 
present that it 'would have been equally easy and equally 
instructive to invert ibo suggested conditions of good 
government. As tho Count of Ciiamijoud would say, all 
good iVonchinen know that the Monarchy of St. Loots 
is oi'derly and stable, while tho llopublio has hitherto been 
unquiet and revolutionary. If a Kepublic possesses tho 
flupcrnatnral attributes which are aserfted to it by its 
devotees, it ought to secure, or at least to promote, the 
public virtues which are, as Castklai: rightly holds, indis- 
pensable to its success. 

Political prophets, whether Tlopnbllcan or Legitimist, 
arc at a disadvantage as compared with the religions 
zealots whom they strongly rescrnhle. Dkyiji^n’s milk- white 
hind, or the Romish Church, of which she was tho symbol, 
was immortal and uuchanged : — 

Without un^pottoil, iunorrnt within, 

yh(*, h-aitti no for .sliu kn**w no •^in. 

Tho not less diviuo and immacnhitc KepiiMie has, accord- 
ing to CASTrh\f{, incessant roas()n to tear dangor, for “ the 
■“ first shot lirc;d against order by a llcpiiblicau would per- 
“ Imp.s be tho d(*ath wound of tho Republic ’’ ; and “ sociiity 

placed betwoen anarchy and dictator.ship 'will always 
‘‘ choose a dictator.” A Church which seems, like that of 
Romo at the present time, to labour under adverse circum- 
stances, may perhaps be nevertheless achieving an invisible 
triumph; but a Republic which is either supprcsseil or 
maintained in suspended vitality under Mac Mahon or 
Seruano can scarcely claim to be nnchangod and immortal. 
No other political organizatioii is in trutli more sensitive 
or more perishable. A Ring or an Mmpci'or who lias sup- 
pressed resistance to his authority finds his prerogative 
strengthened and confirmed ; but a Republic, or indeed a 
free government, finds it impossible to exh'r.d its full bene- 
fits to Ibo rebels who assail its principle, I'be freest of all 
Governments is compelled from time to time to pass Co- 
ercion Acts for Ireland. After the close of ilio American 
Civil War the Southern States were for a time deprived 
of nearly all their constitutional rights. Tt is possible 
that when an orderly government is restored in Spain, it 
may bear tho name of a Republic, but for a long time 
it must rest on fo^ce. Tho establishment of permanent 
Republics on tho Continent of Europe is only mado 
dillicult bocau.so the most zealous Republicans are 
enemies of society. When a Republic w'as proclaimed in 
Spain ill tho spring of 1873, extreme revolutionary 
faction at once seized for thcmsolves tho power which tho 
more moderate professors of tho same nominal faith had 
hoped to secure. When tho nation recoiled in disgust from 
anarchy, Castelau made tho Republic tolerable by admini- 
steering it as an absolute monarchy; and his successors have 
continued tho same provisional suRstiinto for a regular 
form of government. That a system which was found 
intolerable on a six months’ trial is indispensable, sacred, 
and perpetual, is a proposition whieli ro([uiros more than 
eloquent declamation to prove it. 


DROUGHT IN ENGLAND. 

W ATER Companies and water rates have pretty well 
banished tho old-fashioned notion that air and water 
were almost equally plentiful. If the progress of civiliza- 
tion continues to bo as rapid and unsavoury as it has 
hitherto shown itself, even fresh air may come to bo laid on 
at so ranch a quarter ; but at pre^sent the diJBbrciico between 
tho supply of tho two commodities is veiy marked. There 
are many parts of the country in which water is only to bo 
had with difliculty, while puro water is not to bo had at all. 
Several causes have contributed to this alanning result. 
Improved systems of drainage have dried up the wells and 
emptied the pools which used in many districts to servo as 
natural tanks. Tho soil which once was a sponge has boon 
converted into a sieve. Instead of retaining the winter 
rains until they are slowly dried up by the summer’s sun, it 
sends them on at once to the nearest watercourse. Tho 
rivers themselves suffer under this treatment. They over- 
flow in wet seasons, and are almost empty after a long 
drought. Even if they were as full as ever, the quality of 
tho water is suuh that an abundanoe of it would be o^j a 


doubtful benefit. Modem drainage not only subtracts 
moisture, it adds solid matters of a highly mischievous 
kind. Sewage and tho washings of manufactories are 
a very common but a veiy unsatisfactory drink. Wells 
in porous soils share tho same disadvantage. The poison 
that iinds its way into tho earth passes through it 
too rapidly to lose its pernicious properties, and tho 
springs that it contaminates make the best possible 
medium for communicating any infection with which it 
may be charged. Thus, of the throe natural sources of 
drinking water, two, rivers and wells, are so foiled as 
to make them in many cases actively injurious to health, 
while the third, rain-water, is recklessly allowed to run 
to waste. Wo should expect in this state of things to 
hear of much sufforing and much preventable disease ; and 
what little information there is on the subject points in tho 
same direction. Warning voices are raised from time to 
time of tho inevitable famine of water that must follow 
upon tho next prolonged drought. This summer wo have 
beard of I'arrnors being obliged to send their teams fifteen 
miles in search of witter, and of children crying for thirst 
which their parents cannot relievo without going a long clis- 
lanco or paying money which they can ill spare. The 
reports of tho inspections which are instituted by the Loc.al 
Government Hoard on tho occasion of tho outbreak of any 
ciiideinic almost invariably return polluted water as one of 
the cause's, if not tho solo cause, of Uic disease. These are 
only chanco examples which present themselves without 
being looked for, but it is easy to divine from them what 
would bo tho result of a detailed and systematic inquiry 
into tho Yvater supply. It is not every village that hiia 
a Correspondent of the Tihies living in it. There aro many 
eases in which tho causes of disease arc all present without 
disease actunlly showing itself, and it is only in tho latter 
event that any investigation is instituted. Probably there is 
hardly a village in England in which many of tho wolls aro 
not poisoned, and in tho drior parts of tho country hardly a 
village in 'which, during some part at least of the year, 
water is not inconveniently scarce. 

It needs no argument to show how formidable a state of 
things this is. It has Ixhjti proved by experienco that no 
vehicle of di sense is so fatal ns drinking-water. If water 
wore always pure, cholera would be almost banished, and 
tho risk of typhoid fever reduced by more than one-half. 
And ihongh it is knoAvn what harm bad water can do in 
! cases of infectious disease, no one can accurately estimate 
the extent to which other complaints come from the same 
cause, or how far its effects may bo ti^iced in a condition 
of general ill-health almost as miscliievous in tho long 
run as acuto disease. Tho evils that follow from scarcity 
of water, though less obvious perhaps, are not less 
serious. Whcit) there is a difficulty in getting 'W'ater to 
drink there can be no question of washing, and when dirt 
is accepti'd as a permanent necessity,' there must in a 
majority of cases be ill-health and loss of self-respect. 
Again, though there may be a difficulty in getting water to 
drink, there is never any difficulty in getting something 
else. Tho first requisite to sobriety is to have the means of 
satisfying thirst without going to tho public-house. When 
water is scarce or bad it becomes a mockery to preach 
temperance. Men are prone enough to drink to excess 
when they have only their taste to please ; what must bo 
their temptation when they have a natural want to satisfy, 
and can only satisfy it by beer ? All the efforts of pbilan- 
tliropisis and moralists must be of little avail so long as 
dirt and drunkenness are unavoidable; and without abund- 
ance of water it is hard to sec how either can bo pre- 
vented. It would bo difficult, therefore, to exaggerate tho 
importanco of this question of water supply as regards its 
pqysonal aspect ; and besides this, there is its agricultural 
aspect to bo considered. Farmers wlio have to send their 
horses many miles for water are at an immense dis- 
advantage as compared with farmers who have all they 
want close at hand. A horse can but do a certain amount 
of work in a day, and if for some hours he has to be thus em- 
ployed, he cannot be employed in other and more profitable 
ways. Besides tho waste of labour entailed by haring to 
bring water from a distance, considerable injury to^the 
more delicate crops and to stock is involved in not having 
a plentiful supply of it always ready. In very dry seasons 
many parts of England reproduce on a small soele some 
of the phenomena of a drought in India. There is no food 
for the cattle, and they have to be killed off and sold for 
what th^ will fetch to avoid the altematiYe of seeing them 
die and fetch nothing. 
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The question of water supply calls for much more careftil 
attention than has yet been bestowed upon it. Some 
useful suggestions wiU no doubt bo made by the Royal 
Commission on the pollution of rivers which has now 
brought its labours to an end. But rivers after all are 
only a small part of tbe whole subject. It is not merely 
the causes which lead to rivers being foul that need looking 
into ; the causes which lead to their being empty have hn 
equal claim on public attention. Again, but a small part 
of tho drinking-water of the population is drawn from 
rivers. Wells and springs of all kinds are in tliis respect 
of even greater importance. Tho questions how tar drain- 
age has diminished the amount of water supplied through 
these channels, and how far it has afTccted tlio wholesome- 
ness of what is supplied, have not been dealt with, though 
they must atlect at least ns many persons as tho 
questions included in tho Commissioners* instructions, 
if the two charges of deficiency and impurity can be made 
good against the water obtained from wells — and in many 
instances there is every reason to believe thiat they can be 
made good — there is tho further question to bo considered 
what sources of supply can be substituted for wells. One 
expedient is to extend the system at ju’osent in use in most 
towns to larger areas. There are still districts in which 
the supply of water is unfailing and (‘uormonsly in excess 
of local requirements. Indeed it W(uild be more acennite 
to say that no local requirements exist. From tho lake.s 
of Wales or Cumberland, or from reservoirs constrin^.led 
among ilioir mountniiis, water niiglit b(' comluctcd to all 
parts of England. The expenso of this system will pro- 
bfibly stand in the way of its adoption except in tho case 
of great cities, although nrider an improved system of local 
administration the force of this objoction might bo lessenud. 
A loss ambitious de.sigii might embrace tlio stoingo and 
ntilixation of the surplus waters of each district. Even 
ill places where W’ater is scarcc'st it may often be running 
to waste a few miles off. Tho evil of inodern dminage 
is that it carries w^ater too quickly into the ncarosi river 
and thence into the sea, and, if the current could b(» intor- 
cejited, reservoirs might gain whatf wells lose. 'The simplest 
and perhaps the most effectual expedient of all would bo 
the storage of rain-ivater. In this climate the winter rains 
might furnish water enough for tho whole year if they 
could only bo laid up till they were wanted, and there is 
nothing in the problem how to do this that would bo 
beyond the skill of a competent civil engineer. But beforo 
any of these remedies can be applied on ii scale suflicicni 
to meet the need, the extent and character of tho existing 
water supply must ho accurately known. It is not 
defective everywhere ur impure everywhere. In some 
places it iflboth ; in others it is on the eve of becoming both ; 
in others it is perfectly satisfactory ; in others nothing but 
a little rearrangement is wanted to make it so. The Local 
Government Board may have the means of arriving at this 
knowledge through their own officers, and when once it 
has been obtained, tlicy can call in the beat engineering 
authorities te detemrino what measures must be taken to 
ensure an adequate supply of wholesome water in every 
part of the country. If the inquiry is too extensive to be 
undertaken by a Government department which already 
has its hands full, the proper iustrnmeut for tho purpose 
would be a Royal Commission. The Commissioners who 
have lately been investigating the kindred subject of the 
pollution of rivers might have their powers renewed and 
extended for this purpose. 


EDUCATIONAL COMPROMISES. 

I N the last of the chapters on Compromise which Mr. 

John Moblbt has been writing in tbe Fortnightly 
BevieWf the Education Act of 1870 is quoted as an example 
of what ooxnpromiso ought not to bo. It was not only, 
says Mr. Morlet, a small reform, bat it was a small reform 
made on lines and in a direction antagonistic to those of 
the great reform which must ultimately follow it. It was 
“ clearly agreed among the Government and the whole of 
the party at tbeir backs that at some time or other, 
** near or remote, if public instruction was to be made 
** genuinely efibetive, the private, voluntary, or denomiua- 
tional system would have to replaced by a national 
** system. To prepare for this ultimate replacement was 
one of tbe pdnts to ho most steadily boriie in mind, |iow- 
‘‘ever sloyrl^and tentatively the process mjght be con- 
^ dooted, instead of ihat^ the author of ^e Act de- 


“ liberately introduced provisions for extending and 
“ strengthening tho very system which will havfe eventually 
“ to be superseded.** It is somotbiug to get hold of a 
chargo against the Act which really goes to tbe bottom of 
the matter. There is no doubt whatever that the effect of 
the provision about new building grants was what Mr. 
Morley describes it to be, a doliberato extension and 
strengthening of the voluntary system. It may also be 
admitted that tho introduction of a national system was 
tho introduction of a power which will probably some day 
absorb the voluntary system. But, though wo may accept 
Mr. Mokley's account of the facts, wo cannot accept what 
ho considers to Ix) tho idenl.ical statement, that by this 
small reform tho author of the Act mode the future groat 
reform tlie more difficult of achiovenmnt. On the contrary, 
we hold that tho manner in which tho introduction of a 
national system was combined with tho extension of the 
voluntary syf^tera, which it may very likely ono day replace, 
will make this cvoninal rcplaccriiout easier, while it tends to 
raiso the standard of education in tho interval. As regards 
tho first position, it must bo borne in mind that tho pro- 
vision about building gi'ants did to a very groat degree 
disarm the advocates of voluntary schools. Mr. Forstek 
had declared th.ot ho had no enmity to voluntary schools, 
but it is doubtful how far ho would have been believed if 
lie had not given this indisputable proof of his good will 
towards them. It nmy bo objected that it was not 
sary to disarm the supporters of voluntary B(;hools, siuco 
the (lovernment in.^jority was largo enough to envry the 
Education Bill against any amount of Conservative oppo- 
sition. This view uuderrates the number of allies which 
on this question the Conservative Opposition would have 
found on the Liberal bi nches. Tlic supporters of voluntary 
schools in the llimse of (.’ommons were not all opponents 
of tho (lovernment. Many of tluMii were men who habitu- 
ally voted with the CoviTUTuent ; and if they bad for once 
voted ngainst the (lovernment, the Liberal majority might 
have dwindled away to nothing. But, setting this aside, 
the successful working of the Bill depended in a great 
degree upon the temper in wdiich it wan received in the 
country. J f tlio suj)[)ortera of voluntary schools had ovory- 
w-hcro opposed tho formation of School Boards, and Imcl re- 
fused to bo elected on thorn where their formation was in- 
evitable, a great deal of educational enrsrgy and odncational 
expencncG would luive b('cn lost to the national system. 
The School Boards, instead of being worked in accord with 
the Voluntarists, would goiierally have been animated by 
active hatred of them. Tlio influence of tiiis fooling would 
have boon scon in tbeir educational policy ; and, sinco the 
moderate element in the constituencies would have been in 
a great measure unrepresented, owing to the refusal of vo- 
luntarists to offer themselves as candidates, there would 
probably have been a good many reproductions of tho 
Birmingham School Board. Under theso circumstances 
the (vonservativo reacliou would have been as conspicueme 
in the region of elementary education as it has been with 
regard to Endowed Schools. The first Bill introduced by 
the new Alinistry would have been a Bill to modify the Act 
of 1870, and if the time betwocii 1870 and 1874 had been 
spent ill fierce contests between tho advocates of School 
Boards and the ttdvocates of voluntary schools, it is 
probable that the legislation of the present Ses.sion would 
have placed the former in a far more disadvantageous post-- 
tion than that which they hold under the Act. 

It may bo objected that tho voluntarists might have’ 
been propitiated by a smaller concossion than tbe liberty 
to build new schools with public money for a spocitiod 
time. The answer to this is found in tho fact that this 
particular concession has another merit, that of improving 
the standard of elementary edneation for the present. As 
yet wo have hardly miido acquaintance with tho kind of 
schools that will bo maintained by School Boards which 
have boon formed against tho will of the ratepayers, and 
whose uiembors represent for the most part a dogged con- 
viction that children are better without education than 
with it. School Boards of this type will soon bo common 
throughout the country. Not a week passes that orders 
for their compulsory formation do not go out from tho 
Education Department. The parishes to which those 
orders apply have usually hod no mind to supply their 
education^ deficiencies. If they bad any dcsii’o to do. so 
they would have formed a School Board as soon as their 
want of sohool accommodation was commttuioated to them, 
and not waited till they were forced to form them. A 
Sohool Board elected under the infiaence of this tem|»er is 
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3 iot likely io display, any zeal in the cauBO of education. By 
and by, m tlio parents come to foul infeoreated in ibeir 
children’s atlvanceincut, t.hiiijpj may bo dilEerenfc, bat tia 
yet the qncisfcion i-s Hk<‘ly to be treak-d simply m it a^ecta 
the rates. The main object which the School Board Avill 
propose io itself will be to spend as little money aa possible. 
A national school c(niiluck'd on this principle will bo 
inferior as an cducaliuiuil instrument to a voluntary Bchool 
'wliich h.'is bt'cn founded perhaj).s to keep out a Bchool 
Jloanl. and which will bo constantly iii fear of liavinf^ one 
crL'ate<l if tlio educational wants of the parish aro not pro- 
pur])' supplied, in a many distrmts the clioi<‘o Lay 

between tbo school into tho Imnds of tbo jmrson 

or into tho hainls of the farmors. Tho I'C'sult of tho exwm- 
sioii of tho tinio within wiiich binldiiij^ grunts could ho 
appli( il lor was no doubt in m.'uiy ca’?es to put tho school 
into tho hands of the paisoTi; hut wo heliovu that lor some 
yt’firs t/O come the interests of oducutiuu will he belter 
served by this course than by the opposite one, A good 
voluntary school is hcltiu* than a hud s(!ho()] wlticli emails 
itself national; and if Mr. i'l ill'll u; saeriticcfl con^i.stency 
by iugreasing tho Tnirn])er of voluTitary schools at tho same 
time that hf' was providing fur the creation of olhcr 
schools ■whcivvii* vt>lniil.irv ^rlnjois vvanfirig, Ijc 

saeriliced it in tl.’u ijitire.'^ts of tlje cliddrcii wlio ha\'e to he | 
in.^'tnicicd. 

\or do wo admit, that in falving this coiivso Mr. roasiiie. 
can ]i() fairly charged witli fe.igell mg that at some time or 
other tho voluntary ‘o.ikni will in all i»ro))ahiIity liavo lo 
I.u) replaced by a national sy^lcJU. That rcplaccnumt will 
oidy h'j elVcetod with the good will of tlio vohiniary schools, 
unrl tile less oninity there i.s between the friends of tlio two 
systems iit starling tlio riioixi likely will fho voliuilarisis he 
to make ovc" their seiiool.s to tlu' ])ul)!ie authorities. WTum 
once a iiatioiud system is set on foot - and it is set on foot 
in ])rinciplo U 3 soon as tho Stale iinderlake.i to supply all 
defieiencies tJiat nia}^ he delecled in the imn isiouof volun- 
tary schools — tho manage I’.s of every voluntary scdiool will 
know that when they give seenlor inslriu i i-ui to tho clid- 
dren, tliey give at- eoiisukvahlo cost to tuoniselves what 
tlic State would give eiiunlly well if tho voliiiilary 
bchool >Yero cdosed, Tiiis is a relliietioii which, as tho 
flames of controversy die away, must nalurally iifieet 
in a highly unfavourable manner the zeal and liberality 
of tho supporters of A’oluntary schools. It is one thing 
to spend time and money in having clnldnu taught to 
rend, write, and cipher when without this i-vpeudituro they 
would not he taught at all, and it i.s another thing to 
spend time and Jiionoy for this pucjioso when without this 
expenditure tlio clvildivn v^ould he taught eipiiiUy well ut 
tJie eost of the coininnuity. I'\)r some I iuio io come no doubt 
tho supporlcT.s of voluntni-y fscluKds will as.sure themselves 
that children can only he I aught religion by tho sanuj per- 
Hon who gives them secular iustruetiou, .Ihit this nssiiiiince 
wdll nt Inst ho sapped by the di.scovery that other voluntary 
schools have been made over lo Scliool Boards on ternus 
vrhieh allow of tho children getting as much and as good 
religious instruction in oLlua* ways. Wiien tlii.s discovery 
lias once been made, the clergy will tvonder tliat they could 
over have burdened themselves with tho provi.sion of 
seenlar instruction whenittvas so much ea.slcr to leave that 
to be provided by some one else and to concern themselveH 
solely with tlio provision of religious instruetion. The 
building of new vuUiiitury schools therefore wa.H only the 
building of suliuols wliiedi aro destiru'd, if this anticipation 
proves comsjt, to Ix'coino national scliotds ut soino future 
lime, nut by virtue of a triiunph of one system over 
another, but by tho gradual wdtluiraw^ul of tho voJuntaristH 
from a w'ork in which tliey wiJl have ceased to take any 
special interest. Tiie ro])lacem<’nt of tho voluntary system 
by u. national systmu would not have Ix'oii really forwarded 
by a meuRuro which mado it a point of honour with the 
supporters of voluntary scliools io curry on their present 
ri\nlry with Scdiool Boards, aud any less eouciliakny Act 
than that of 1S70 would prubahly have liad this eil'cct. 


WEAK POINTS IN COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 

riMflE current nuiulier of Mwmillitn'a Mnt/ftzme contains a cou- 
X U-ibation to a very innwrioiit conlroverBy which may be 
worth notice. Mr. Scoones has writU^u a paper upon the modo of 
appointment to the Civil Service of India, at the invitation, as 
he tells as, fuwi under cover of the mural support of some Head- 
luaslers of leading public schools.” The paper is moderate mi 


stmftiUo, and ia founded upon a very intiimt® knowledge of tho 
facia. If we were dLspoged to bo critical, we might complain that 
wo nre here and there left rather hi the dark as to the precise drift 
of Mr. Scoonos’s argunient ; but wo must not bo too hard iwn a 
spocinien of English conipositiou which is patronized by the Iioiid- 
masters of public pchools. His geaeral mooning is abundantly 
plain ; and he mala *9 a very deliuito proposal on which we s ha ll 
presi'utly oiler n few remarks. 

The hrwt i>art, howev er, of the paper is occupied with an attack 
upon certahi detail-j in iho existing avrangements ; and^ we toko 
Mr. ScvKUies to iiifor that tlie alteration of tlH>8e details would 
reun>\u the moat periuus objeclious lo the competitivo system. 
Ho complains, for example, of tho well-meant device by which a 
oorliiin imuiber of niark.'* is dtHlueted from the total in every sub- 
Tho purjxiRo of this reguhition was of ceurso lo hinder 
rirndulalos trom allackinfr a hii|.ie iumibt>r of subiecis in the hopo 
that even .a siiial taring of inforrnaliou upon each would catch a 
few iiifirks. .Mr. .Scoones that the h).stom works very un- 
fairly. Jj‘, for cMiiuple, a ciiiulithite pains 6.25 — that is, half — marks 
out i)f the i,25o ne.<?igijed to nuitluimatics, 125 marks are deduekd 
from liis tol^], ami ho therefore counts 500 marks, if he gets half 
tlm marks, i»r 1K7, in each of three modern languages in ouch of 
wiiich the full marks woulil 1 j<j 375, J25 marks nre deducted from 
Jiis .‘'Core in encli (d’ iJie three. Thus 375 has to bo deducted 
from hi.s total td’ 561 injuks, or ho counts only 1 86. Thei’eforo, 
Mr. .Scoones, if Wf^ assume lliat a fair knowledpo of the lan- 
giiajj(‘, liUMJitiije, II ml lii.^itory of the tim e coimlucs .should bo 
l<» a fair knowledge of mu I hematics, a gross injustice is 
done. Tlie tol.al mar.ks aiiparimtly a.-^fUgned in tho one caso ai'O 
1,250, and in the otlu r 1,135 ; candidates who get 

lialfmaiks in <v,ieh, one i.s alio wetl 500 and the other only 186. 
We lind it very dillicmlt lo jud.ne of this argument. In tho 
lir.-^l place, ue really e.imiot Kiy wind hi r ji knowledge of three 
languages onghl, or ought m-t, to be ‘‘(piiil to ii knowledge of 
iiui!h*misi|ics; in tin- next puici‘, wt‘ caimot .say whether it is ns 
easy to get iniirmuiks in Ihe m.itiicimitical oxanniintion as to get 
hall uiai‘ks in the iiterar\ examiuutiou ; .snd, further, wo do not 
see why .'ll)) am-< mg could not be leiiiedied by alieriiig the tolal 
iiiark.s as.'.igniMl nn ta.'jily as by altering Iho system of d(‘diic- 
tiou. It is 9ur*‘ly n lallucy to iirguo that tho value of two 
ditlerent departments of knowledge is assumed to bo equal 
becaiiKi Iho total marks d to them are npproximalely 

(‘{pud, and thou lo show that tho system of marking, wlu'ii 
rightly umlevslood, [ivosos that the e.vitmiiicr3 do imt value 
the two kinds of knowledge eipiMlly. The candidates know- 
ihe eoudivions belbrelaiud ; ami all that clearly results is, that 
kuowh'djy* spread over three subjects jisiy.s less than knowlcdgNj 
conceutrat('.d upon on(‘. This was precisely tho object of the regu- 
hitious. Mr. vSeoones, how(‘\(‘r,U“.ll8 us that for sonm reason, which 
ho does not ('‘vplain, tlie cdijoct has md been secured. A.9 a mutter 
of fact, candi(lati‘S s(*attei‘ their ollbrTs very wid(‘ly; and, for 
exampl'‘, i'uly 53 out of i.jyo candidates in tivo years eonliimd 
ilumi.selvcs to two br.oiches of knowledge. A** Mr, Hcooues dot'd 
not help us to understiiml this rosidt, wo simll not attonipt any 
ounjt'claro for ourselvoa. In fact, it would ho imposbiblo here to 
go into the minute considerations wlik'ii W'Oiild bo necos.sary for 
judging of the working of the jihin, and which requiro for their 
iippreciatioii an intiuiato knowhxlge of Iho facts. 

Mr. Scoones s i*piiiion doubtless de.sevv os at lenlion ; but we must 
leave the di'^cussioii to experts, with a .singh) remark. The plan of 
d(‘dticting murks is certainly a rough and mechanical ex}«jdicut. 
It ii an altemjit to lav down a luird and fast lino to I'orco exaiuinera 
to do their duty. A .skilful examiner e.oiild eiitliciontly disiiouritgo 
.superlieial knowledge without any such Bell-acting apparatus. An 
examiner may, if im chooses, set a paper in mathematics which 
should preveiiL a senior wrangler from getting twice ns many marks 
as the ‘‘ wooden epoon,” or siiould enable him to get a thousand or 
ten tluni.'^aiid times as many. The scale by which incurs talents 
,are measured jiiay bo so aiTHiigod as to .separate tho best candidates 
as widtdy as possible from the worst, or so as to distinguish most 
accurately between lli« bud and tho very bad, and give only a 
sligdit advantage to the I'cally good. Diirerent Bystoma may be 
iiHeful in ditfereiit cast's ; but in any case questions may be asked 
in sucli a way us (Mitirely to nt'utrulizo or greatly to intensify the 
elfect of th«^ dt'dncliun Hyslem. It ia theretore ninch more iuipor- 
taut to know how' the c.vaminerB dlsciiurgo their duties in practice 
than to know wdiat are the oilieifll rules. And wc are sorry to soo 
that Mr. Scoonos makes tlm vi'ry serious complaint against most of 
the e.xaminci-s that their standard is altogether fluctuating and 
urbilrary. Jn one year wo ar’o told that only one candidHte got 
over 500 marks in mat hematic.'j, only 3 over 400, aiid 14 over 350: 
whilst 37 did not qualify. In the next year 15 got over 500, ao 
over 4(x>, 44 over 250, and only 1 5 did not quality. We can easily 
understand that such IhictimtioiKs, which must bo due lo variations 
in tho cxaiiimera rather than in the merit of the candidates, must 
make tho w liolo .system unc.ertain ; and Mr. BcoOnes gives some 
striking iiistaucc.9 to show how poor candi^tes have , been 
seduced into taking up some study by the leuieficy of the 
examiners of one year, and found that then* labours were eutiwly 
juisguided owing to tho severity of their successors' in tha ZMixt. 
The great virtue of an examination is an aj^roach to fixity in tli0 
Btandard of merit ; and Mr* Scoones has ceilainly eliown cause for 
complaining of some of the results hitherto obtained. Isddentalki 
too, he gives a rather imnleasant picture of the syrtem genei^. 
Admitting the force of hi» protest against the aweeping ooeusations 
against cmsmtiSg ve oumot say tw his sevelatioos suggest that, 
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they would in any case supply a very healthy syatem of education. 
It ifl “ quite intolerable,” Ijo Bays, to listen to the ever-recurring 
question,” you think such and such a sjibject will pay this 
year ? ” Ilia moral is apparently that there should 130 more cer- 
tainty as to what will jiy. We should be incliuod to add lhatau 
education which consists entirely in devoting years of labour to 
sihdying subjects which ** pay,” irreapoctivoly of any more inteili- 
gOnt motive, is a rtidically wid ouo. ivveu if the sUiudard wore miulo 
as invariable as possible, a young man w'ho works lor four or live 
of tho most pri‘ciou8 years of his life exclusively with a view 
to getting marks, and whose teacher cncouragts liim tf) work ex- 
clusively for roBulls, is under a very unluMilthy intelloetunl stimulus, 
though the name of cram ” may iniply a *dist(u-ted view ot its 
evils. However skilfully the examinstiou test may 1 k‘ maaipa- 
lated, it is always liable to this grave objecliou of nari\)wing and 
lowering tho whole aim of education; and thoiiph it may W dilli- 
cult to suggest any praclicatblo alternative, we are not 'riiirjjrired 
that such ii system of appointment, leads to very serious eviU. 

Mr. Scoones rocotfiiizes sucli evils, and has a ])lan for meeting 
them practically, ile admits that iheiti are other qualities bet ido.s 
more skilUii passing examinations which should fit a man for taking 
part in tho govenmient of a great empire. Uo propt'si's, ihmdbro, 
a scheme which should allow of their being 1 ested. J nslmd of select- 
ing the canclidalofl absolutely by tho result of tho examinalion, ho 
■would take the 65 or 70 best candidates for the 40 .annual vacancies. 
Those probationiirs should bo brought together iu a coHi‘ge for a 
year. At that time a competent statl' of adjudicators sliould 
sahiCt tho 40 most snitablo for thial appoiiitm»*iil, and give 
some rewards, such ns appoint monts to tho Ihigincering (Vllegt*, 
to three-fourths of the remainder. Tho plan is, of cour.-^o, 
ft very rough ouo, and IMv. Scoorais adinils tlio difliciiUy of 
fonning ft sutiafimtory board of judges. Soppodnir that 
these (lifliciilties c.an be Rurniounti'd, we .agree that the idan re- 
cognizes ouo great evil of the present fiysteui. It was doubtless a. 
mistaki^ to abolish Hailey bury. The systoo) of open compolition 
might have Ikhui applieil as freely if the entrance to llaileybury 
had Im'cii thrown upon as by the present arrangement. Ah it- is, 
young men arc loft for I wo yoai*a after their tlrst examination to 
pick up knowledge as they please, subject only to their Ivdng con- 
tinually bumssed by exumiiv.ilionB. iidvantiig(‘ of bringing 
them together uinlev a tolerable system of truining, and en- 
couraging tiiot c.7>rt^ da corps which is nalmiilly stimulated 
nraongst fellow-sludvnls, generally admitted now that it has 
been lost. Ibit when wo have admitted that Mr. Scoones’s plan 
recognizes these con.sidenitionp, we must add that it seems to bo 
very doubtful in some other respects, The luniii olijt'ction is 
fibunchintly obvious, aiul is tacitly recognized by Mr. Scoouos. On 
the present plan, a succceafnl candidate has at least gained acertdn 
appoint iiient. On Mr. Scoonos’s pkn ho would only gain the chance 
of receiving an appointment. He w*<mld become a probationer, 
and tho cdninrofl of his being linallv successful would b»» only 
HB 4 to 3 or 2|. It is plain that tins would very mm-li diminj.sli 
the attractions of the appointments, Tho youth who had become 
a probatione,!' und failuii of iinal Hiiccesa would have fiiiflered a 
po.sitivo injury. Till the ago of pin-haps two or threc-ainl- 
twTnty ho ^vould have been preparing himself for a siiecial 
prtjfessieu, and would then bo turned loose upon the world 
with much of hi.s labour thrown away. At present a enudidato 
who faiUi in his examination has plonly of time to take to eomc- 
thiug else, lludor the proposed plan the time spent at the college 
■would be to a great c'xtent wasted for auy oilier purpose ; end a 
year sounds a long lime to a young man, as it gives a distinct start 
to bis contempt cranes who have pursued tho direct course through 
the Lluivei-sities to other professions. 80 far, therefore, as the 
plan is effective it will clearly tend to frighten away some of tho 
youths who are now attracted ; nor do we suppose that by substi- 
tuting for .some of tho successful candidates a .selection from ibo 
twenty or thirty below them on tho list any great improvement 
would be made in tho material. ^Ir. 8cooue8, fw we hove saitl, 
scorns to recopiizo this dilhculty, and ho meets it in two ways. He 
limits llio rosidenco in tho proposed college to a year, which we 
fear would decidedly injure its efficiency, both because tho time 
for special Btud;jr would be shoi't, and because a college in which 
each year is entirely distinct from its siicccbsoi’s and predecessors 
would have but a faint corimrato vitality. And he proposes to 
give some sort of consolation prizes to most of the iniHucccfisfiil. 
This last Bchemo would, of coiu-se, soften tlio blow ; but wo doubt 
whether it would bo very agroeablo. The youth whofc« ambition 
pointed to the Civil Service would very probably not care to be- 
come an Engineer, and perhaps the Engiueors would not wclcomo 
the addition to their ranks of tho failures of the Civil Service, 
Without going into details, however, the proposal strikes us more 
as a recognition of a weak point in the scheme than as ofTeTln^ an 
efficient remedy. Like other compiumisea between two principles, 
this attempt to reconcile the scheme of typointment by competitive 
examination and appointment by skilled and impartial judges is 
more ingenious than satishictory. Still it may suggest a gkmnd 
for future discuasaon, and stimulate tho increasing conviction that 
we have not as yet hit upon an ideally perfbet arrangement. 


. DEVIZEa 

rilHE nsmn of the town of PovisM at onae strikes the w as 
•JL something which does not i^padily ibll und^any ^ l^e.dassM 
into whiah plecb*iiatmaoiiimoaly If^ianota Itoman 


or British name which has lived through tho Koglish Oonqurat, 
TSor is it an Jtinglish name oilher doscribnig the j^ace or presinwii^ 
the memory of a or of an early owner. Nor yot is it, like 
licftulieu and Kichuiond, a name palpably Frencb, witnessmg to 
the days when Normau and other foreign Hettlem 1^ iiiade Finmcli 
the polite speech of tho land, Tho naiue is Xiaiin without being 
Roman. For once the Ijoliu immu ii* not iuimIo from the English, 
but Ihe English from tho Latin. 'Fho ciwile ** ad Hivwas ’ has 
bocomo Devizes, or rallior the Devizes.” Tho article was ufe 4 as 
late as (Jlarenilon and, we fancy, much later ; tho popular local 
numo of tlio place is tho Vizo.” U in plainly called from a 
boumLiry or (li vision of pome kind, but what bouiidaiy or division 
in not at first sight very ck^ir. ft musl bl^ romemK’red that tho 
name “ Diviaio” is not found till the foundation of tho castle Ijy 
Dishop lR)ger of Salisbury in tho limo t)f Henry Du* Virat, 
of which more imon. 'J'he town ia ony of the Baiue claaa as 
Richmond, one which has arisou avouud a caatlo of comparatively 
kte fbundalion. M hy tlicn did Risbop Rogtu* give his fortresB so 
odd a name? Dr. Guest points out thut the town of DcvIeimi 
overlooks the Avon valley, tluit it st-ands just on tho bonier of 
that narrow slip of territory which tlio Jiritona kept after tho 
victories of Cenwlin up to tho bulilo of Ih'jidVortl in 652. He holds 
that the march dislrict w.'is Ciilled J^ivisje,'' und tliat tho castlo 
took its Jiiiine from the district. Ho relors to the town of Merc in 
the same county, a good deal aouth-west of Devizes, where tha 
nanio, an Eiiglisli equivalent, tss he nnifu-ks, of Divisaq is clcftriy 
derived from the bordi'r position of tlu^ place. It very iscldom, 
and nlwiiys with great diffidence, that wo set up om* iudgment 
ngiiiiist that of l>r. Guest, but this Ls a ca^o in whicn wo are 
strongly tempted to do sc>. Mere is mi English word, und the name 
may be as old as tho lir.st J!iriglish occujiation of . tho district. 
Divisic is a Latiu W'ord, and Dr. tluost dees not bring any ini^tancc 
of the name used luilure UiHliop IRjge.r's tiuu\ It would 

certainly bestmiige if a district had, tor iive bundml years, kept a 
liulin name of which no tnico can be iVuind. It ccritiialy bOems 
to 118 move likely that tin* divistx' ” uom which the castle took ks 
namo were sr>me Piualh'V local boundary, and we Ijelievc that local 
Rutiqnarics are ready with more than one cxpihination of this kind. 
And as for the oddness of the. niiiu<\ it must bo reinenilxMwd that 
it is not ft name which ftriscs Inuu any settlement or tnidititui, but 
jVoni the fancy of one man. lu »ucli cases ecccutri('. names have ofttm 
been given in nil ages. 

Another question may arise whether the place had any being .at 
all before tho foundation of tho liimons cmsUo. Must oi' the great 
Norman c.a sties wei\i roared on earlier si i or ; the mound and ibo 
ditch, n.s wo have beim taucht by Mr. Chirk, nwi for the most jwrt- 
Englisfi ^^ork S'— works most commonly of jidward the Elder or ol 
his sister the Lady of tho Morcions, Jhii their works are jdacwl 
along the line of defence apirjst iho Daia^s, firid they .‘iro foiiml in 
pkic.*s which )>f‘ar intelligible nnnj<is, wlifjlJicr of English or eariiw 
(rigin. One hardly secH why 1h<;y .“Imidd ftu'fily a post in the* 
heart of Wessex, and, if they did, tho plarjo wawild b^^arsonn name, 
and it is not liktdy that that nnuio would be Diviijfu. Ihjl, whotber 
the eartliivorlis belong to an earlier tiriui or not., it is c,er<ftiii 
thut the vast fosse, tho migjily mouml wdiich tho unsc'cn rtdl- 
wuy now' pusses under, was lirst crowned by .a aisDe in the later 
sense by Dishop RogiU'. (kntfiiuly no place brings more tiivongly 
home to ub the tmnpiu’ftl posit iuii (jfa liishcq) in those days. The 
episcopal castle ftud the opisci»piil palace mo tw'o \'«ry ditfcrcat 
tnings. Thopaltioe, in BtrictnoHs of apeech, is the lliahop'tt dweUing 
ill the episcopal city. It ia only ft piece of nuxlcrn ftflcctotivm 
which, ftiace both the ICjiglish MetropoliUins hft\o forsaken their 
natural houiiN?, spe-dxs of the manors «)f Lainlr:dh and Hishoptborix) 
RB palaccR, The episcopal pahice, linrd by tho opi8CO|>al church, 
somptime*j3 actually joining it., is for the iiioBt pail in strictness a 
house. Htsndiijg, in many cabe^, within a walled town, it noeded 
no great amount of defence, and even when, as at WoUs, some 
degree of fortilicatiou was needed, it was plainly no more than 
was needed i’or protection in case of danger. Ciistles in the strict 
8 f:riS*i in tho episcopal city, castles like tJiose of Jhirliam and IJan- 
dafl’, arc quite cxceptionjd. thougli Ihi.y may ho easily explained 
by tlie circumstances anti history of the pliice.rt where they are louiid. 
At Durluim Dishop Wahffior was placed by W’illiftm iis lH>tn 
ttunporal and rt(>irliiial ruler among a /inre and Imll -conquered 
people, wffio had slain two former tnirls, and who wore in the end 
to slay the Dishop Jiimfielf, It is noL w'onderful that lie was 
pl/wed in a fortress even within the episcopal city. At Idandaffi 
a Dishop placed Hinong tho turbulent Welsh, "ami wdioso city 
was a mere un walled village, m^^slcd a fortrcae no less than 
his mi/ro princely hrothor of Durhtim. Wolvealoy, the castle of 
the Hishopa of AVirichoster, not actually within the city, 
but just outside of it, was uioi-^^ remarkable ftud umiHUftl. But 
in opiscopa.l dwellings iiway from tho citi»*3, the eastle is, iu 
the days with which wo are dealing, the ride. Tile Bishop 
of the "hrst century or so after the Nownnu Oonqnest, turned by 
the Norman polity into a military Rmunt of the Grown, dwelling 
commonly as a atran^* among strange and often hostile lo^iple, 
raised most likely to his see as the reward of temporal sen’ictis to 
tho Crown, as soon as ho got tiway from tho epis<;opfd city and ks 
more peaceful associations, as soon as be found hiniseif on bis 
rural estates, began to feel liko any other bai'on on his rural 
estates. He raised iV^r himself, not a house, not a pftlacr. hut a 
oaatle in the strictest sense ^ a foi'tress not merely capnhle of 
defence in case of auy sudden attack, but Cspalde of being mado 
a centre of miKtaiy opeiitiona in cjiso the Diabop should take a 
ffinoy, in times of civil strife, to make war upon some other Iwou 
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or upon tbe Kinjr Ixlmsolf, And Kopfcr of Salisbury was not likely 
to be behind hU brethren in this matter. The poor dork who hall 
token the fancy of the /Ktholiiig^ Henry by the with which 
he grabbled over the service in hia lowly church in a suburb of 
Caetlf and wlio was thereon declared to be the fittest of all chapliiin-H 
for soWici’s, had ristui with the fortunes of hia patron ^ and, us the 
chief itiipisler of the Ijion of alustice, ho was tho most power- 
ful man in the realm. Architcrtuio, both military and ecclesi- 
astical, was a special inste of his, and it wr)uld seem from 
the description of his works j,dven by NN’illiam of Mahneshuiy that 
the later form of tile N(»rtuaTi .style, the form whore a timr masonry 
and more elaborate kind of oruamout cjiuio into use, was in some 
monaure bis creation. As lli.sliup of SHlisbury— Ih.at is, m»t of 
the new Saliabm^ in the plain, but of that ehhir Salisbury' where 
tho city itself was the mij^litiest of fortresses, but wheiv the 
Bishop WHS not the sole lord of the cily—lhj'rcr was not unnatu- 
rally stiiTed up to tho raisinj^ of fortresses on the episcopal estates 
which mijrht Imj wholly his own. At Malmesbury he »-K\e i^rent 
ofteuce to the monks by buildiii); a ensile within tho lery ]u<'cincta 
of their monastery. At Sherborne, tho town whi(;}i his last pre- 
decosBor but one, tho Lothariufj^iau Hermann, had forsiktm fur the 
old Britiftli hill-fort, ho built another cadlo ■, but, unlike Malmes- 
bury, quite distinct, and at some ilistnuce from the min-^ttu\ But 
his gi'cat work was at tlio Devi/es; the huj,n*(‘ail}iwovlv, whether he 
threw it up hiiiisdf or found it tliere already, w.as crowned witli a 
castle which Avas said not to Ijo surjia.^^ed hy any castle in Kurope. 
Its fraf^rnents Hiow that it must have been an eT :?uple of a rich 
fonu of tho stylt! of wliich its Ibirndm* was such a master, a 
form intermediate Ix'tween the sim])li(‘itv f)r the days of 

the Oonqneror and tin* lavish j(orjreoiisne‘-’s of the days of Henry the 
Stioond. But unluekily all that is now to be .seen con.sists of mere 
fragments hero and there, fragments fur the must part built up 
again as meanlngh'ss ornsTnenls in the midst of tlie most fearful 
piooo of modem gimcrack that luiimui eyes ever Ix'held. But tho 
mound and the ditch at least are tluue. It would need more than 
another Bogor to gel rid of them, and avc can without much difti- 
cultv call up before our eyes that rt'ruarkablo episode in the most 
troubled time of our history of which thtj castle of the Oevizes 
wa.s the scene. 

The sudden imprisonment of Bishop Tlogiu* by command of 
Stephen seems to have been the turning point of Ills reign. It at 
once s«‘fc the clergy against him, an<l it seems besides this to haAo 
awakened gcnerul wonder as something so unlike the general 
character of the King. IIo who was held to be, m tho words of 
tho Chronic Icr.s, a “mild man and soft and good, and who did 
no iujvi8tic.e,” suddenly turns about, and, Avithoul any very clear 
reason, seizes in the mobt ignominious way on two of tho chief 
men both in Church and Static IVoplo wove struck both with thi‘. 
act in itsedf and Aviih it.8 .slrungcneas in a man like Stephen, who, 
Avhalcvcr wore his faults, is not at any other time charged Avith 
cruelty, or oven with lack of generosity, in hi.s own person. But 
tho moral difliculty i.s perhnp.s not vtu'v great. A man like Stephen, 
mild and gentle rather from temper Lliau from principle, Avould, 
if ho were once stirred up to what he was told to be an act of 
energy, be most likely to overdo matters, and to bo energetic at 
the wrong lime and m tho wrong Avay. Anyhow, her* was the 
groat Bishop Bogcr, tho most powerful man in England, the 
minister of the lato King, smblenly seized along Avith liis nephew 
Alexundor, Bishop of Idneoln, and hia avowed son Roger the 
King’s Chancellor, during the sitting of a groat Council at (Kford, 
and throatonod with nil manner of Ihrt'iUs, unhiss nil the c;ihtle.s and 
their possessions were surrendered to the King. But our concern 
is only with the one castle Avhich avus Roger’s great work. 
Anotiior nephew, Richard Bishop of Hly, managed to escape to hia 
uncle’s fortress, “ad Biviaas h)rtiasiiuum oppidum,” Avhero the 
chief tower (“principalis inuiiitio”) Avns held by the younger 
Roger’s motlier, Matilda of Ramsbiiry, who was likely enough tho 
Bishop of Salisbury’s unacknowledged Avife. Tho King comes before 
tho castle, on the site doubllea.s of tho proaout approach from thw 
town, swearing in Ids Avmth that Iho younger Roger shall bo 
hanged and tho elder kept Avithout fi»od unless the castle Ls at once 
surreiulerod. Another version indeed makes it a voluntary oiler 
on the poi’t of tho Bishop of Salirihury, in the hope of making hi.s 
nephew yield, that be will not oat or drinls till tho castle is given up. 
Tu eitlier case we have tho picture of the mild Stephen suddenly 
turned as tierce as Williiun Rufus, with his throo prisoners, the 
two Bishops and the Chancellor, the Bi.'^hops just released, it would 
seem, from their wretched imprisonment, one in an o.v s stnll, the 
other in some miserable shed not olherwi.so detined. There is tho 
great Bishop Roger, suddonl]^ fallen from his pomp and power, 
standing faint and hungiy before tho walls, allowed to mate tho 
attempt by tbe sad sight and by hia sad words to mo\'e his 
obstinate nephew the Bishop of Ely to surrender, if only to save 
Die life of his iinclo. We see tho pair un tho walls, tho Bishop of 
3 % unmoved by his uncle’s pleading juid ready to let him or any- 
body else starve rather than give up the stronghold within which 
he nos found .shelter. 'Tlien tho King is moved to further wrath ; 
5 gibbet is sot up, the Chancellor is to be hanged at once. But 
luB mother holds the strongest tower, lier heart is mov'ed for her 
aon, if Idle Bishop’s heart is not moved for his uncle ; she will give 
Up ei^ythii^ for her child. The peat tower is at once surrendered, 
and after tnat the resistance of tho Bishop of Ely and his followers 
is in ▼ahi. We read the story, we go to the spot, and tiw to 
caUupthe scene. If the castle stood there untouched, it woula 1^ 
easy ; ^ nothing stood there at all, it would not bo very hard ; but 
when the castle of Bishop Roger is turned into a grotesque modern 
Mokeiyi what is to be doneP 


Some comfort, however, may bo drawn from a visit to the two 
churches of the towm. Tlu'y have not fared worse than churches 
commonly do in the space of seven hundred years. They have at 
least not txM'U deliberately and of malice aforcthouglit turned into 
shams. Tboro are not many towns in England which still keep 
tw'o v.aulted Norman choira, one of which is not imlLkcly to bo the 
work of Roger himself. # 


M rjiI.KVAL rUOJECTORS. 

HEN C’bauccr’s pilgrinus had reached tho old village of 
Bougliton under the Eore.st of Blean, within six miles of 
Cunlerbury, and about a mile to the south of the present highroad, 
they were ovt'rtakcn by a man cl(dbe«l in black with a Avhito 
burplicc imdonioatli, his clonk sewed to his hood, his hat fastened 
by a laco hanging down his back, and a Had<llo-bag, Avliieh con- 
tained his scanty clothing, UirowJi acro.ss the crupper. After long 
looking, ( dianccr pe.rccivod that he was a Canon accompanied by 
his Yeoman, or servant. In the morning they had seen tho com- 
pany rido forth Irmu thoir inn, ami had spurred forward to over- 
takothem. The dapple grey house of the master sweated so that 
it WHS womlorrul to seej while the servant's, Hocked Avith foam 
like ;i pyc, was AVellnigh foundored. The Y'eom.'in, full of courtesy, 
fell into cunversaLi(m with Harry Bsilly, tho host and guide of the 

{)ilgrims, and began to ])raise tho Oanou his master, saying that, 
loiuoly as he rode among them, he Avas a passing man, and could, 
if ho would, pave all tlie Avay to Canterbury with silver and gold. 
“ Bless us I ” said the host, “ if he be a man of such Avorship, Avhy 
does ho care .so little for hia dignity as to ride in those dirty, 
ragged old over-alls nut worth a mite; if he can buy hotter elotb, 
Avhy goes ho so sluttish ? ” “ Well,’’ replied tho Youuian, “it fares 
Avitli my lord jls Avith other mon of over-groat wit — he inisusoa it." 
In answer to further questions ho Avont on to confess that, master 
and man, lliey dwelt together among thieves in holes iind 
corners, for over poring over tho tiro to multiply gold, alwa \ s 
hoping ;ind always failing, groping after tho science wliich lied lar 
before them and would, at lust, lure tlnun on to begg.arv'. Tin; 
Canon, suspecting Lliathis sorvarit Avaa speaking of him, drew nigh 
and bade him hold hia peace, for he was disco\ering Avhat should 
roninm hidden. Tho host (siicouragod the Yeomnu to tell on, and 
not care for his master's threats. “ 1 care for them but little," 
said he, and when the Canon saw tliat all his secrets Avould 
disclosed, he lied away for very shame ; and llio Y'ooman proecedi il 
to lay ojiou the lives of two professors of alchymy — one, his master, 
who duped himself as w'oll as his neighbv>ur,s, tbo other, a f;iUe. 
Judas of ji Canon, Avho w.is a mere client. 

The introduction of the Canon’s Yeoman, when sevenil of the 
pilgrims Imd not yet told thoir tales, Beeined so e.vlmordinnry to 
TYiwhilt tluiL he supposed sonu^ sudden resentment had moved 
Chaucer to break Ihe ordt‘r of his work in order to insert a satin; 
iigaii).‘4t alehymists. Ff it Avero so, it Avas a liieky accident ; but 
was it not rather one of the purposed iiiterre.ptious, and tin. 
liappie.st of them all, by which bo has given reality and life to 
tho joiirn(*yP Tin; earnest protestation ill'll his master was md. 
tho treivcherous Judas for whose ciirsedm^'JS the Yooinan would huv o 
blushed if everlasting bloAviiig of a hot firo and tho liuno uf 
mercury had not consumed bis redness, tho unmeasured invective 
Avhich brejiks forth ihi-oughout the tale, and the fear li;sl it ehoiihl 
bo taken ns directed against all profe.ssora of alchymy, indicate I hot 
(jhaucer was not unacquainted with alehymists, luid wa.4 full of 
bitterness against some ouo of thorn. IIoAV'ever that may bo, the pro- 
logue and tho talc prove the strong sense which preserved him U’oiu 
tho delusion of the philosophers ot hi.s time, and of times long after 
him, and how well ho understood tho character of a class of men — 
tho projectors — whom Dean Swift feared, hated, and ridiculed. 
Tyrwhitt has mentioned two instances of tho general btdiof, in 
that age, of the art of traiisrautinp; metals. The rose nobles of 
Edward 111 . in tho year 1 343 were Buppo.sed to havo been coined 
from ^old made by Raymond Lully in the Tow'er. and in the year 
1404 It became felony, by slat uto, to multiply gold or silver. As 
late as the year 1618, Sir Giles Mompi^sson, Massinger’s Sir Giles 
Overreach, and Francis Michel, a poor, sneaking justice of Olerken- 
well, tho Justice Greedy of the New Way to ray Old IhhUy had 
fouud out a new “ alciiymistical” way to make gold and silver 
lace with copper. They sued for a pahmt which Lord Bacon, then 
Uhancellor, tim Lord Chief Justice of England, and the Attorney- 
General certified to bo tit and convenient, and that it would 
redound to the King’s profit at least 10,000/. a year. In the space 
of nearly one hundred years, excepting a Latin translation of two 
books of Troilus and Creseide, three of the Qtnterbui'y TVr/rtS wei’c 
the only works of Chaucer publisheil. Of these the “ Canon s 
; Yeoman’s Tale,” planted in ioj2, avos one, and may have borne its 
^rt, with Ben J onson's adinirame comedy, in dispelling the illusions 
of the students of alchymy. and turning men from ihe ulchyiuistical 
way of making gold and silver out of copper. 

A moreremarKablo instance of the prevalent belief in alehymy in 
the fourteenth century is to be found in Rymer. In the year I329 
Edward III. sent writs to tho sheriffs stating that John lo 
Rous and Master William de Dalby, by the art of alchymy, knew 
how to make, and had made, and vrere making silver; and be^nse 
by making that metal, if really it could ma^, much ]proBt 
might come to the King and to the kingdom, Thomas Osjy had 
been appointed to bring them np safely to tbe £^ng| together yrith 
the in^unents used in their srt, couducting thm honourably if 
they would come ; if not, using force, (^wer nelieved in alchymy, 
or, as he calls it, ^^aleonpmier He had no tiiRh in modem pro« 
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datinn, and tiiat theso ahope more esjx eiaUy crivo trouble. AVo 
proaunie that tbe»o shopa, nut haviu^^ jicnnecs as refresh- 
luent-houseR, do not Tcntiiro to Ifocp open afU*r nine o’clock at 
nighty and Wore that hour the trouhlo they I'ivo cannot bo so 
very Borious. Eating’ fried ll-h up is not, ivo should 

think, a particularly exhilarating oceiipHliun, jiiid persuna who can 
g(5t jolly over nu eel-pie must rein urh able talent for con- 

viviality under diihcultiea. \Vu do imt (ihjeei to llio closing 
of frieif-llsh shops, licensed or unlicens<Ml, ai the ariuio hour as 
pubUc-houwvs, but this worthy oilier r, tnking his tone doubtless 
from tlio Homo Oillce as it was u3eUr Lord Aberdaiv, sef-nis 
to wish to clo.so these fIi ops allogetf)' i*. Some of his eollfMpurji 
floejn to think it emjuj/h to say th.it “ lotve charact*Ts" fre- 
quent a shop in order (o condemn it, lint wo ventui** to 
remark that even a prostitnlo maybe, lawfnllv snpjdieduiLh an 
ofd-pio. Dn particular oee.'iftion.s the Wt^t-end (tf J.ondoii sullers 
from irruptions of ‘‘ roughs " wKn are hebeved tn be of I'ia^tern 
origin, and probably if wo pictured to onn- heh Ihe^o b.obanans 
at tho hearth tires of tlieir race, wo iniidit coneeivt^ tlmm t»> be 
<mgag;ed in tho consiunptiou of tvd-pif.s pnrcdmsed with cotipevh 
OStiractod from tho pockets of West -end ers. 

It is -gratifying to hear tlial in the lknldiiigt*'n division only 
one crinitj of any nuignitiido” 1 j.i> b.-cji coiimiitled, and con- 
Bcquently tho deteetivu ollicers “ liave nol l^id ilieir energies 
directed to tho apjirchensidri of ere it oiihn(l'*rs,‘’ -ulio woidil jiro- 
bably have erteu|»‘d. Jn ihi" stal-' of • lei-,ui‘»‘ tli** 

fliipcrinleudcnt ot 1ll(^ di\i^ioii Ii.s .Mldre-sid hi mind to the cfin- 
Mderatinii of iho “ (‘tin.Mitidiiui tr.i jur pumhAioii, ’ and lla^ 
style of Ins remarks cominees ns liial lio al je st ni'etl not fi'ar 
the iljiplicalion of the le.sL tt> wliie’li he « li|<'ei^'. This te.l, he si\s, 
IhouLdi it gn^os to Ihe pidjlic inlelliu'ent, \\ imken, .iiid wedl- 
informed men, shuts out many ^^ho N\-nild ni.d.e ihc h*\st olllceis. 
lie woukl not suggest that (here ^Iiould b' no educational qiiidili- 
oition requu’ed, but he dors tliic.K, ami '^o do v.e, tliat upua the 
strong recommendalion of Ihc buperjiittiidenl, the (!ivil 8(T\ice 
examinaliuu might be waived in cevialn ca.-v We ti*gard the 
method of j-vumiiiaticn aa better tluiu joljherv jov admissiim; l)at 
.as inapplicable, or nearly so, to pvonunion, \s Ineli 'Inmld depend upon 
tho siajse wldu’li ji, man's supei’iujs l.M\e ol lor, ellieiency. The 
nolion of the (Jivd ^Service .Lxamim r- bei.'cliii'j a <{«-(eet'vo terL'caiit 
by conqK'lition is ratlier whvmsicul. 1 In.vc, : i\s tlio writer, 
divisional debsMivos who arc cIoAer, evpnleneeil o'en, and but for 
the one dniwbm’k of wamt lU’ educ.'di.m, wmdd iiinko the, best 
deled i\e bergeants, “for ihoy arc iiuk-^ 1 <‘nergt. tic in the pursuit of 
oH'enders, will slaud or lie in a mews, in a diteh, in a stabh*, a 
cab, or in a box, and will wuteli for hours without stirriuLq on 
purpose to catcli or to lieep ob'if'rvatinn on some persons wliom 
they suspect, which I mn afraid the educaled detective vvoul<l not 
do, and from their knowledge ol' erhm* and its perpetrators arc 
certainly the best men to give iiistrudions to ollier.s in intricate 
cases, but want (»f educritiou kc«']>s them from such a position,” 
Ocrtainly ihc mania lor e,\aiiiinatioh h.is gom* pretty far if wo 
apply it to the .scb'ction of otliecr.s of the detective j>oIire. It L 
doubtful W’hcthcr an examiner could he. found to set a paper <m 
“Crime and its CerpclratorB” : and tho ca]uu'ity foi atunding 
patiently up to tlm neck in ii dnnglw.ip ftepnib scaosdy to .admit id* 
Doing mefisunal hy marks. jdio ing» niou^t prisons who uudertako 
to chouso deteetivo olUei^rs by tliis im Ihod would jUMhapa 
bo cii[ifiblo of prope,«ing to sxd pay^ns to all tlio inliabi- 
tanttt of u stroet until they di.M.o\ered the perpetrator of a 
criino commiLted in it. Anotlu-r stipeiintendeiit lestities with 
oqiml cmphasi.s agjiinst imposing an educational test on .sergeants. 
“ I ihul,’’ ho says, “ that tho very bi*bl policemen as rcgnirda thief- 
taking arc men who generally are unable to I'as.s tlie examination 
required for a sergeant.” I'lnis a const ible ooi/eil a suspoeled 
burgltii* and held him until nssi.«taDcc came, in spite of a violent 
blow with a “jeinniy,” under whieh peihup.s a more scholarly 
bead might have yielded. Anotluu’ Hiiperinumdent suggests, with 
Dveti moix^ fore**, that, tho ediKtational te.>,t imposed upou a fterge,aut 
before be can Ih'come ins])cet<n' should ino«lilicd. There arc, 
he says, many Bcrg<'ants “ good practieal policemen,*’ well qualified 
for inspecloi's, who would fail to puss iho educational cvaiiaualion, 
aa we can quite believe. Tlic womler is that this absurd system of 
exanimation should have eslablj^hed itself so strongly. 

AVo must admit, however, that by cvamin.'itioii or other me/vn^ 
the lilerarv chanicter of the police Inis beam w cll sustained, and we can 
only hope that tho Bntln)re of tlie district Jteoorts before us have 
not disustal the tnmchcon as they laNMnio familiar with the pen. 
Horo tmd there severe criticism might find ii bbmiish. Thus, oiio 
superintendent stales that “ stniy dogs appear to lie aa prolific as 
ev'cr”-' lueanlng, not that stray dogs of the foinale sox produce pup- 
pies while in custody of the force, but only that stray dogs are 
numerous. Tho saine oflict'r diecoiirses in a high moral 
strain upon the lamentable fact that “persons of a posi- 
tion in society” are among the visiters to night houses. 
He thinks thov would never do so “ if they would give the subject 
but. a moment a serioua rtdlwtiou, and <*<in.ddcv the result to them- 
selves if their friends and relativsis were cogui/aiit of their con- 
duct.*' Tlu^e arc some twenty supeviuicmlrjats of |>olice, and 
every xme of Uiem could write an cftsuv in this stylo, and pro 
babfy among them they could oompostr h nwiga/.ino and revww. 
Thus much education has done for the. polie«», hut whuthw it lias 
xuitde tbeoi wore patient and skilful iu watching and detecting 
thkwes isqai^sttonaUo. The of the Keiv>rts take credit, and 
we hope justly. Ibr having administeivd tho Contagious Diseases Acts 
.80 that the prejudieo onco cnLertained by many persons against 


these Acts has become a thing of the post. An entbusiostio 
superintendent states that tliose poitjous now see that ^^the des- 
pised daughter of frailty ” has a way of escaping from her de- 
graxling jiosition through tho kind influence of those with whom 
she is brought into contact by the opemtion of the Acte. The 
number of naval stragglers bn>ught in by the police has been 
ili.an the year kd'ore, and this is treated as a result of “ on 
imjirovrd tone of mumlity ‘in the navy;” which must bo gratiiy- 
iiig to tho-c omumiiMUTs who take an iuVrost in the wcllViro of 
tlm tn^w.T »M:iniFied to llicir charge, “ and who, it is pleasing to 
uutf, are hcL-uming mure numerous every day.” AVo will not 
be unkind as In su}.!|ref't that the dimluiBWl numl>w of slrftg- 
pier-’ broiiglit in mighi be {u^nibed to relaxed vigilance on the part 
of lilt' police, lint WT cannot help fearing tliat thiof-tfdang and 
oilier cogiiiiit' biisiiiess may come to hi regtirdod tta beconclarv 
to the general siipervi^loii of Ihc conduct and condition of all 
clash' s of fler .Majesty’s subjects, from captaiiiB in the navy 
to dci.-’pi.'.ed diiughtfis of frailty and prolitic dogs. It surely 
is be\o)!d tlio province of tho Superintendont of Eolico 
jit 1‘ortsimmih Pnekvard to estimnio the degree of interest 
V. iilcli lutvfil tdlicer.s lake in the welfare of their ships' compfmies. 
'rii»' .Siipei'inlemli'Lit at Woolwich Dockyard is happy in the occur- 
rcTKV of a tnpic particularly sultabk‘ to tho display of hie literary 
l.dfiit. “'Iho vi'iir hii.^ been di.stinguirtlud for vieiks nmde to iho- 
Ar-t 11 . I Ik pciNonnues.” 'J’ho ilereditary trrand Duke and 

J)iiclie'‘i of and sidle w«.‘ro received by their Doytil 

il ii-'li Ml' r-e-t tlje Ih'iiico and IVincese of Wales, and the Heads of 
Di ji.irtmei'l.-, ^'c. “ 'I'ho 2 1st Juno w'ill lung be ivimem bored in 

Wo -l\vii‘h c- tlie day on which Hi.s .Majesty the 8hah visited the 
Ar-"n/il.“ It i.j nui perhaps surprising lliut the Shah's visits io 
public plnci ^ hhoidd hfivu particularly impressed tho memory of 
pidici iiem, bi‘citu -0 his Alajesly carried on his august person 
di.iiiiuiuU \\lil(‘1i all tho thieves of London must liiive n^garded 
witli 1‘iMging mid despairing eyes as a miigniticcnt Imt. wholly 
unattain.ibl'' “swag.” Neverthek'SS we do not sec the iiece.s- 
siiv of recording iho iiaines of tho distingiuKhed civil and 
uiiliiurv olhccis wlio uci’ompuuiod or received tho IShaJq miles? 
indued it hud Ims'U added that iiono of them laid their pocki'ts 
j-iclxcd, “ The day was beautifully line” and uiany llmustiuds of 
wt*J!-dre.s.‘Md ]iei"-uns “availed 11ienjselYc.s of tho privilege” of 
st'Kidiug on tlie gm.sH })lut.? to view the cemnoiiy. 'I lien camellia 
Hrredii.ijy 1 iiaiul Ibikc of liUf^sia and the iVinen of AVah’S, and fi 
few da} .3 Jcti'rthe Shall tunu'd up again wilhiritho teiTitory of 
this luoNt fortunate of siipeiintcmients. This time ho came to view 
( Jriji uwicli li<>.^pital ; he w’ns ntleiukd by nolftbilitie.s as befor»', ami 
“:i f/f /"//.»?< r (d' the most ;7V'/(ff7‘c'/(c' ih’scriptiun ” Rwuiled him inf ho 
r.-'inied Hail. Thi.9 is really loo much. We are aorry thul. the 
lilmmy e.\*'reiM''i of the polic.e should end in unmitigated permy-a- 
lining. LuL Llicbo are the iKiiiutilul rcHults of education, 


DI'AX STANLliY 0\ Gl-iXKRAL COUNCILS. 

K\X STANLIOY has contvihulod to the Contcmpornrif 
Jliiiru' a short paper on “Christianity and Idtramoiitaniam,'’ 
ih-igiH'd, fis he ini'onns his readers, b5 c slight conlribution- it i» 
certainly a Nery sliglit one — toward-s completing a discussion 
ivenitly cnriied on in tliat maguzine. Ho adua, and tlio .statemon1» 
is repeated soon afterwards, liint “ it conliacs it.self to the historical 
{i.vpect of the subject.” And to ilB historical aspect, espacially in 
one iiupoiiaiit jKirticnkr on whu'h the writer lias chielly dwelt, 
our criticism will .alao be conliiiod. A\'o might indeed question at 
starting the histmical corrt*ctiic.ss of tho Dean’s rather pe^culiar 
deliiiitifm of ritminonniiiisiii, as tho the<.)ry that “in all times and 
places (’bridi.mily hH.s been propagated by a corporation or casta 
of men, wiio have been tho exclusive depositai’ies and expoundara 
of its truths whereas tlio opposite, and as he holds the true, 
theoiy is that ( .Uuistiauity is propugaited and the advance of trutb 
Mild goodness accomplished, not by one particular corporation or 
iirder of men, or through any one form of polity, but “ by the joint 
in11uemM!3 of all good elements in human nature, and in the order 
of the world, woiking together.” This distinction of theories is^ 
on the face of it. what logicuins call a cross di vision, for no one in 
his .«ien.'«e.'3 o\ or imagined that tho advance of truth and goodness 
in tlio world depended solely on Die ininiBtrAtiond of a dorical 
corporation ; wdiilo oj;i tho other hand there arc probably not many 
who w« 3 iild cure to maintain tliat Christ ianity lias been, or is ever 
likely to bo, propagated in tlie world without such direct agencies 
being collod into play. Tlio J lean is indited himself obliged jba 
allow that perlmpM no one iuu held either view “ with ahsolnie 
coDsisUauw ; ” and he might havo4MM«d that probably no one W 
over profesaed to hold either view, in tho form hero etated, nt ahh 
Whiit he ivally moans, or must charitably be presumed to mem, 
is that ono party holds an otgaoiced and visible nunistiy^ with 
cortnin inherent rights and powers, to be part aisd jiarc^ of th* 
divine institution of Christiani^, whUe another regards aU auoh 
claiiuB as mure variable accidents. lu this seme his tW4» 
theories have no doubt an historical existenoB, and the fozuMr 
might be roUghly described as the Cotbolio theory, though ii 
has been e<*[uaUy maintained by laitge bodies extenml the 
Homan Catholic Chuveh, as for instaiice by Die isntdre Fhfdem 
and a hope section of the English Qhiatdu At .#11 wvaj^l^ it 
is certainly not UlimiNoiitamsim which^ if wo onrselvea 

to the historieal sspect of the eui3;)eet,” joeans a partieulsr theory 
about Piqpal rights and pVROg«DmiSDsiii^^ deiusil 

hy another, party in the Itoxnan Catholic Church, On the re- 
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eraectivo incite of their viewa the Deanna alipht cimtrihution 
ifcows no light whatever. He probably thinks the cenlnnTrsy 
beneath hSa notice, and considers Wh sides about eqimlly iu the 
wrong ; and of course be has a right to his own opinion on tlm 
subject. Only it remains true that the title of his paper is a mis- 
nomer. And its incongruity becomes the more amnsinglv ctin- 
spicttous when we find liim taking, as the chief and ** nmsl’obvifnis 
case*' for testing the historical weakness of what he calls tho 
Ultramontane theory, the example of General Ooumnis. Ni) 
doubt Ultrsmontanes, being Roman Catholics, aiv cibligcd to 
admit the authority of General Councils; but, if then) is one 
point winch sharply distinguishes their theological attitude from 
that of the opposite set-tionof their co-religionists, it is their studied 
depreciation of Councils in com)xiri 8 on with the loftier and moro 
available authority of Popos. However, wu are not going to 
discuss hero the ubslmct merits of Cniholic and Pi-otcstant, or of 
ecclesiastical and Emstian views of Church govennneiit— ami this 
latter theory is what the writer is throughout really adsooKtijig— 
still less the pros and cons of Ultraniontaniara proper, to which he 
acarcely adverts at all. He has given us un historical summaTv of 
the action of General Councils frmn Nica^a to Trent, according to 
his own estimate of their procoediugs, and t-o n brief ev.-uninjUion 
of some of its leading points wo propose to dovofe such us 
I'emains to us. 

The Doan of Westminster has \vriticn some ITisloricnl Sketches 
of the Eastern Church, and wras once a Proiessor of h’cclf^iMsiical 
lliatorv. While Ihoroforo an attack on the pivtensiniiM of Gon«Tal 
Councils struck us as n very stmnge method of illustrating the false- 
hood of Ultra montanism, we turned with c<'Tisid(‘rHblo iiitcrot^t to 
his renew of the procecMlings of those nsBciuhlics in tinu spiist. AVo 
are sorry to be obliged to add that we turned fivnii it after a <‘ftivful 
and wondering perusal with a blank sense (jf mi ugh d perplc-vity 
and disappointment. Though ho profeSfCs to bo running tiirougli 
the whole lino of General Coimcils, the Dean has in fact st'h'cled 
seven 'only out of the twenty or twenty -oui'> commonly so-culhsi — 
four of the ancient and three of the me<.Uft)val (^hureh -whereby to 
illustrate his theories. The first fiuir Councils from Kice to 
Oholcedon, to which the Church of England appeals for her 
atandanl of heresy, are thus summarily dismissed. ** The Council 
of Nicu'a — what is there that aclunlly remniris to ns from that 
venerable assembly? A cree<l which, however good in itself, was 
for the most pait not composed by the Oimiicil. but only adopted 
byjt . . . and of which the only word of importance inserted 

by the Council wna adopted' ns a mere party move, end afterwnnls 
hardly ever used hy Athanasius, its chief clininpion.” The Niccne 
A^rooil was JK)t composed by the Council of Nice in precisely the 
earae sense in wdiich tbo Toleration Act whs nut com pr wed by the 
Engliali Parlianient. And it would be just as true to sny that an Act 
ot Parliament is not. really the work of Pni'liament, but of the 
member who proposes or the draftsman who piits it into shufie, as 
that creeds or canons are not really the work of Ihe Council 
which Rulheniictitos them. And as to Athariasiu.sH ])oliiic and 
provisional iibstinonoe from the use of the famous foruiuki (ofioor- 
(rtfif), in order to win over the Semi-Ariaus, it proves mHliing 
whatever na to the fitness of the term for tlm purpose I'or which it 
was originally devised, and tO which it has Im’^u applied 
from that day to this. Of tho Council of CoTistantinonle we are 
told Htill more briefly, and with oven less appi'oiicn to accu- 
racy, Nothing is now cherished excejrt n portion of a creeMl 
which it certamly did not compose,’* J^'rom tho Council of 
Ephesus ** there temaius only the famous word yeororac, which 
has not been deemed worthy of acceptance iu any Protestant 
Church” — ft statement which is incori'ect if tlie Church of 
England is meant to bo included under the category, and irrelevant 
if it is not. For no decrees of the ancient Councils are deemed 
worthy of acreptaiicd by tbo foreign Protestant communions. AVe 
are finally asked ** How many Christian pastors of any Church have 
gone to the stormy debates and ambignous decisions of the Coim- 
cil of Ohalcedon ” — ^wbich most unambiguously condemned Euty- 
chianism — “ for the puri)08e of refreshing their spiritiuil life ? ” It 
would be about as reaaonalde to ask how many Christians have 
mne to tho Pilgrim's Progrsss for tho punxise of learning tho Imc 
doctrine of the two natures of Christ. Wo havo no time to enter 
hempen a vindication of the first four General Councils, and it 
mite enough to observe that Dean Stanley has judged them— 
oietailed Inaccuracies apart— by testn which are so tmiisnai’ently 
inapplicable as to d«pivo his statement of any valuo whatever. 
But, as he refore to Hooker as a high authority in a later prni of 
the article, and as Hooker was certainly very far removed from any 
aaspiciou of Ultmmontanism, we may perliaps venture to remind 
car mders of a welI*known. passage in the fifth book of the 
^Sodsmtotiettl JfbMy giving his very dii&reiit estimate of ihe 
matters— 

Td galberv tbetribto, into ono tami aU dwt hitherto hath been spoken 
tonridng this iMiint, there are but foai ifaiogs which concur to make com- 
piste the whole state of our Lard Jesus Christ; His Deity, Uis manhood, 
& conjuftctiou of bo(h» end the distixn'tion of the one fi’oni the other being 
jolnod in mm. Four principal heresies there are which havo in lho», tliinga 
wSihseoodttttsTmhr Aritns by bending thcmsolroa against the Deity of 
duist ; hy ntsimfikg and miskitorprcting that which bdoug^ 

«tli to hamsa nature; Kestoriitts by lumUng Christ aaimder and 
dividkig Hist Into twopeisont ; tho Mowers of Kutyekes by confounding 
in His penoh those tb^ should cbsunguiiih. Agoiiut these 

thsie have been |httr most fanmusaumeiit Meml cohnoils ; the eouncil of Nice 
tb define againat Ariuns, a^nst ApeMmuns ths eottUGil of Cmwtaiifitiopic, 
tbs doui^ nf Ephseos uguittet Mt^^ 


of tiNi ma tn ty» he ^ 


twlaj — “ Wilhm the compass of which four hPiids I Ittay tfuly 
aflirfii that all which tO!K*n the Ptu’son of Ohrist, whether 

they have arisen in these later days ot in nuy ago heretofore, imy 
bo with groat facility brought to confino themsclw,** On the theio- 
logkal beai’ings of the matter ti c of conrao say nothing how. Hut 
the extract jufti given will at least snfilt'o to that writers not 
W*» enjimml or loanunl tluin Dean J^iaulcy, and quite as little opim 
to the iiiipuirttion of Ulti:iiuontaniam, are completely at issue 
him HR to the ftuUd;aitiixl and perraanent services reiid^^a to 
Chrialianity by the niicient Councils of tlw Church. 

Frum the C-uuncil of (.hnlmlon in 451 the reviewer passOwS at ft 
boinulto wliHt he t^oineAvhiiti.‘ni;;mutically mlls^^ the Oouncii of the 
l.ftterim.” Ah there were four Lateran Councils, the tiint of which 
was held in 1 1 23 nud the luHt in 1215, we were at first wholly at ft 
loss to know whftt (^ouueil the Dean had in his miml. Ilis com- 
ment on “tho Council of ihe Lftl?ran” is that “it gave us its 
^auction of Tr:ijisub«l{in1iiUii/u aud i)f the A lbijp*nsian Crusade.” 
Tho f»»rnM)r jjart of this stHU'ment might bt^ applied to two of the 
J.atemn Coimcils ; tlie latter is not true, except in ft veiy indirect 
sense, of any of them. The toschiug of Horengariiis on tho 
bluchfivipt— ^hich umy bo described in later phraseology as 
Zwiiigliaii — wa^cou'liijiiuednt tho Second iMcran Council, and 1 ho 
dogma of Transubstnuliiilion formally defimnlftt the fourth. It is 
apparently to this last thni the reviewer refers, fi>r, although tho 
crusade to which it gave its sanction was n(»t the Albigenaian, but 
tlie fifili crusade to the Ht>ly lifluil, aftorwurdH conducted by 
Andrew If. King of flungtiry, it nsrtigued to De Montfort the 
cities tak*‘fi iroin the Alhigensiaus in b’niuco, ami may thus Ix^sftkl 
to have gi\eJi a kiml at v.v pod facto fj^uction to tho war. Had tho 
sanction been nmro direct, tho case is nut such a nimplo one in its 
liifitm-icul aspects” hs Dchu Stanley nppenra to suppose. The 
Mbigensinn heresies were to the full ns l iolent an oiilrago on the 
public opiuitMi of Cl irist ionium iu that day iMornionisi^i is in our 
own, and a high occlesiasl ieal dignitary might havo been exploded 
to V(‘iueiuber that llio direct sanction piven in the Old Tostament 
to lht‘ oxtiTniinalion of the Caunanites does uotstuud loss in iieiwl 
of c.xphiiuiUou than the indirect condonation occorded after the 
fact by tho EuiiriU l^alcrau Council— if it ie tho fouith to which 
lu; refers— to the wars of Simon do Montfort. Once more iho 
loviowcr pHsses sirco pvi/i‘y not this time over eight, but over mure 
than two centuries, and four interioning Geneml Couucils, and 
poiiiiceB on the Council »>f roiUriancu — tho very last, one would luivo 
thought, iu tho whole stuaes to bo included in cm indictment against 
Ultraui jidunism. And he,r« he is ti\en less felicitous than in hia 
dealings w'ith “thoC<i»mcil of the Ijaternn.” At Constencf', to 
quote his own burning words, tho blaiueh'SH John lluss was burnt 
alive, Me infamous John and f/ie infamous John, XXI J. 

(XAIII. ?) wiUi dilHciiltv corKhuunwl, uIujobI comioned,” And then, 
apju'oprialing a statement of Hcillcauri which Liter oritici.sm has 
coji.siucnoiisly dispioved, ho adds that “it is easy to woigli the 
retreuclnnent of a lew abuses against the formal sawfion of ciy» 
atriH'ious ntn,vimA This of course refers tu tho suppo.sod demo 
of Con.strtijce, trimnpL.inlly cited by Gicselor, Unit no faith is to 
bo kept with hen^lics, which however, if not a pure fahricatiott 
throughout, is at best h draft of a motion pn)pofled by dOmw mem- 
ber of the Council, but ccrtoinly never uccepteJ. Nor bad tho 
Council any nwd to adopt it ns an H|Mdogy for imniiog John Hus*. 
Dean Stanley ehoiild know better than to eudorao tho worn-out. 
calumny about what Coleridge calls wdth ingenious infelicity “the 
Pope-wrought ])erfidy, that nuido iiu empire's plighted liiilb a lie/’ 
forgetting tW tho “perfidy” at all events could not bo “Popu- 
W'rought” at u time when there was no Pope. But in feet there 
w'as no perfidy at all. John Huss came l«) Oonstence, aft bo him- 
self rcpoatedly stab^d, with no other safe<*onduct than a verbal 
promise fnuu the Emperor uf jurutectioir on his jounicy, which wat* 
faithfully kept, Tho written saleconduct reached him after hjia 
arrival thort> and guaraiilt^ed liini against all riolenco on the road 
to or from Constance in the event of his roturii, but did not and 
could not guarnnleo him against the sentence of the supremo tri- 
bunal to which ho had himself u])})ealed, and by whose judgment 
he had over and over ngain declared liis readiness to abide. That 
burning lieretics i.s an “Htruciuiis ’’ practice wo have no desire to 
dispute, but it vvus in ftcconiance with tlm universal custom and 
seutimeut of tlio dav, and Huss liinisolf did not complain of tho 
sentence on tiio gnamd that it was a broach of faitli, or that burn- 
ing heretics is wrong, but simply on the- ground that he was not ft 
heretic. Put, j udgod by any standard of doctrine which tho Council 
could possibly recognize, he was undoubtedly a heretic, and it so 
happened that Bome of Ids opinions were of a nature to bo far more 
alarniing to civil than to ecclesiasticnl authorities, and would, if 
couhiHleully carried out, have made all rt'gularg’ovcrument in Church 
or JSttttc ftti impossibility. Hence tho extremo bitti?rnos8 luanifestod 
against him by tho Emperor Sigismund when it became cloiup wbftt 
his real opinions wf^re. As to the I>an e eonsational contiaat of 
Huss with “the infamous John Petit and tho infamotw J6hu 
XXII.,” that may bo dismissed iii very few words, Joait Petit, 
as we imd occasion to mention the other day, wrote ft work in cW 
fence of tvnumicide which the Council of Oonslance con^jmned. 
His doctrine may be “ infamous,” but it was maintained by a host 
of later writers, “OathoUc and l^testant, to some of w'hotn at all 
events even., ytanley would srarccly venture to apply that 
epithet, and we are not ftware of auy charts against tho ptTrsoual 
ehoifteter of the author. As to /“the infuinou.s John XXIl.” 
(XXIU.) vfe must be content to rftfwr tho Dciui toHcfeles volume 
on the Council of Oontitence, his utter ignonuace of which is at- 
tested by every word he baa written on the subject. John was 
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certainly no saint, but there is no evidence that he was any v^^orse 
than the general run of ^gnifiod ecclesiastics of the day^ though he 
was greatly their superiol inability. The contemporary judgment of 
Leonardo of Arezzo is probably not far from the mara : — “ Vir in 
temporalihuB ouidem magnus, in spiritualibus vero nullus omnino 
atque ineptus. It was more on ecclesiastical than moral grounds, 
md on account of his breach of faith in deserting the Council, that 
it suspended and deposed him. 

Tt is admitted that the Council of Trent effected many useful 
reforms, and that tin; chapters on Justification throw a good deal 
of light on an importiint subject, but wo are asked whetlier its 
acts contain auy thing like a code of iiormanent and universal 
truth/^as though it were the business or a Coimcil to compose a 
BupplomenUry llible. And in the same spirit the writer, possibly 
haunted by some vague consciousness that his detailed incUctniont 
against the acts of General Councils is not very conclusive, pro- 
ceeds to notice their omissions ; — 

How manv are llie good words an<l works in widch the Councils have had 
no part ? The Creeds : JCvcn the Nicene or Coiistantinopolitau Creed is 
in substance the creed not of a Council but of Euscbitis and Kpiphanius. 
The ApostW Creed, and, with nil it.i merits and demerits, the Atimiiiwian 
Creed, is not sanctioned by any Council at oil. Tlie Camm of Scripture t 
It was not adopted, or sanVUoiiod, or explaine<l by any Council until the 
-Gowufiil Sf Jrwt ; and the docNion of that nshombly, recognising as luitho- 
rized only tlvi receivjj^d^ version of the Vulgate, no educated man, either 
lioman Catholic or rrolcHtiMit, can in the )»u“vent day accept. Theology : 
la there any single theological (jncslion whi«.'h an)* Council or Synod b.-w 
argued or decided with an ability f i|\ial to that of any of the gieat theo- 
logians, lay or clerical ? Tlic nearest approach to it nro the ehapters on 
Jtistifioation in the decrees of Trent, anrl on the Iblde in the Westminster 
Confession. But how inudequnio to the needs of the case, how inferior to 
the truly inspired utterances of individual genius 1 — to the enlightcniuent 
of the W'orld oy Origon. by Jerome, by Augmtine, by Daiito, by Hooker, by 
llacon, by ThonjUfl il Kenipis, by Bossm't, by T.utlier! The formation of 
the bymnology, or of the music, or of the liturgy, or of the morals of 
Christendom— all thcscj w-ero the works of public opinion, of general iiistinet, 
or of gittetl individuals — cot the work either <»f a general ccmncil or of the 
corporate or synodical action of tho clergy OsS such. 

And agam Boon afterwards w'o aru aolenmly informed that tho 
whole literaturo of Christendom, its poetry, philosophy, history^, 
hymnology, science, and theology, its art ana legislation for at 
least three hundred years — during which period by tho way there 
Lave been no General Coimcilri— its charitifs anti philanthropic 
institutions, arc the work of other ngencics. No dount. Hut it is 
impossible to read this portentous catalogue of the services which 
Councils have failed to render without being reminded of tho very 
similar complaint mode against Pamdinp Lost, “ After all, it proves 
nothing.” After all, says the Dean of Weslmiubter in cdoct, what- 
ever else Oouncils may have accomplished, tliey did not give us 
the art, the literature, the science*, tho painting, the poetry, the 
history, the hospitals, not even tho theology of Europe, They 
cannot match tho intellect of Augustine, or tho depth of Origen, 
or the wisdom of Hooker, or the science of mcon or tho 
genius of Ifossuet, or tho devotion of Thomas d Kempis, And 
therefore at the bar of history they aro self-condemned. Neither, 
we may add, did the Knjrli.sh rorliamcnt give us our national 
literature, or poetij,or music, our ancient Univei'sitice, our churches, 
our scientific institutions, our railways, our electric telegraph, our 
benevolent societies, or even our political economy. Shakspeare end 
Milton and Wordsworth, Gibbon and llurao, Aoam Smith, Hurke, 
Watt, Stephenson, Earaday, Mill, and liosts besides of not loss 
memorable names^ are duo to other agencies than can he found in the 
Palace of Weslniinstcr. JCven tho law's made in Parliament “ are 
not composed but mt‘vely adopted by it.” Tlierefore it is absurd to 
talk of Parliamentary government as the palladium of our liberties 
and source of legitimate authority. The advance of the national 
snirit and national welfare is promoted “ by tho joint iiitluence of 
all good cloraents in [English] nature, and in tho order of the 
world working together,” and not by particular Acts of Parliament. 
It is hardly necessary to pursue the parallel further. We may hope 
that before tho Dean again enters on tho history of General 
Councils bo will have paid a little more attention to tho facts of 
the case, and have hiarnt to tako rather a wider view of its 
bearings on the history of the Church and tho world. 


TEMPLE BAR. 

rriHB disturbance of Temple Bar is nt any rate a visible proof 
JL that work has been seriously commenced upon the Law 
Courts. Tho digging of the foundations of the new edifice has 
been proceeded with so enerj^tically, and wo might almost say in- 
considerately, as to cause a dipping or sinking of the ground sup- 
porting the old and, as some would say, venerable structure. It 
IS perhaps not to bo rogreited that a question which might have 
given trouble has been thus practically settled. The decision is 
said to be resented for tho Common Council when they meet after 
their vacation, but, howsoever they may invigorate themselves by 
ohanm of air and scene, they will find their strength unequal to 
k^ning Temple Bar in its familiar place. If it cannot stand 
witaout hoaruing and shoring it had better come down, because 
tho ^inost enthusiastic antiquary can hardly odmiio a struc- 
ture' composed partly of stone and partly of planks and timber. 
And forthsr, altnoui^ the Bar remains, and is as well as can be 
elmideted under the circumstam^, the gates are gone, and goue 
to return. The ceremony of' closing them on tlm approach 
of a herald mth a proclamation can never be repeated, we do 
not kno^y whither the gates have been carried, but we are sure 


that not even a general and an anhy could Mngthem back. Lord 
Ellenborough desired on a memomble occasion to dtow that the 
wave of Afghan conquest had been rolled back fbtti India by 
British power. But not even Lord Ellenborough could resist the 
progress of that change which has lemoved these gates from Tenmle 
Bar. It would indeed bo almost as easy to repl^ above the Bar 
tho moiildori'ng Wds of traitors. But if the Bar xnust^ lose its 
gates, it had better dis^poar altogether foom its present site. 

Yet tho removal of Temple Bar, whenever it shall be consum- 
mated, will be matter of regret, just as we remt tho substi- 
tution of commodious modem houses with plate-^^ass shop-fronts 
for tho dork and awkward, but picturesime, dwellings of medimval 
tiaders. Nothing so surely carries back the mind to tho past as 
iU visible monuments, and a mind can hardly be in a healthy state 
which dwells wholly in the present. On this account we think it 
would be wortli while to re-eroct Temple Bor on the best Mto that 
can be found for it. As long as it stands anywhere, the recol- 
lection will Burvivo that it served, among other purposes, to 
exemplify the justice or vengeance of Government against 
traitors. For many months a play has been performed at 
tho Olympic Theatre of which the subject is a Jacobite 
plot for the assassination of King William HI. Tho play 
IS founded upon a real plot for which tho authors suf- 
fered death and gave their heads and limbs for the ghastly 
ornamentation of Temple Bar. These victims wore of tho party 
which a few years before bad triumphed even more savagely. 
After IHonmoiith’s defeat there was no town or village of 
Somcrselshiro that had supported him which had not luways 
In^foro its eyes horrible examples of the penalty of rebellion. 
Afiicauliiy relates that a labouring man who assisted the execu- 
tioner at Taunton in tho disgusting process of soothing tho 
quarters of tmiU^rs in pitch was called in his village ^ Tom 
Boiliniin,” was shunned like Cain, and perished by lightning, 
wliieh his follow-villagers regarded os Heaven’s vengeance for his 
sinful and shameful work. It is easier for us to conceive tho state 
of mind whicii delighted to witness cruel and sanguinary punish- 
ments than that which endured tlie obtrusion of nidoous objects 
on daily life. Every time that the Guildhall and the Halls of 
the great Companies entertained guests of rank and fashion 
from bt\yond Temple Bar, these guests passed under an archway 
garnished with human heads and limbs. Belief in the deterrent 
ofiei't of punishment was in those days absolute^ and in a strugglo 
for life and death betwecui rival parties in politics and religion all 
nifans wore uai^d without remorse to put down and keep down 
enemies. Wo could easily bring ourselves under the infliienco of 
terror and hatred to cut off heads, although we may now think 
such severity far from our refined natures. But it may be doubled 
whether any panic or provocation could induce us to fix our vic- 
tims’ heads on spikes and look at them as wo drove to 
dine oft’ turtle and venison with the Lord Mayor and aldermen. 
The nearest approach to tho fcelinffs of those times was made in 
India, when the blowing away of Sepoys from gims was used 
ns a punishment, doubtless necessary, for mutiny. Colonel 
Stuart, in his Metnirmcences of a Soldier^ has lately described 
tho share which duty compelled him to take in one of these exe- 
cutions. He placed a party of •his men immediately behind tho 
gun, and we will not enter into further details. Yet this pun- 
ishment was adopted under tho belief, apparently well founded, of 
its deterrent cflect \ and as Colonel Stuart writes : — “ Wo were 
living in limes when no one could tell what a day would brinff 
forth, and we had plenty of evidence that the corps most faithfiu 
yosterdav would with pleasure cut our throats to-day,” These 
words of a man noy living may help us to understand how our 
ancestors, when Kih^ William III. had narrowly escApod aaeas- 
Bination on his way lor a day’s hunting in Richmond Park, cut off 
with alacrity tho heads of the conspirators, and stuck them up 
on Temple Bar. 

Let us try to realize another event nearer to our own time, 
which furnished indeed the latest horrors of tho Bar. In the 
month of November 1745 the stale of affairs in England was 
most alarming. Prince Charlos Edward bad landed in Scotland 
in the last days of July, and being joined by laige numbeia 
of Highlanders, hod outmanoeuvred General Cope, the eom- 
mander of tho few Royal troops in Scotland, taken possession of 
Edinburgh, and defeated the Royal ormy at Preston Pons. 
Meanwhile, regiments which had s^red the honourable but dis- 
astrous battle atFontenoy were brought from Holland to London 
and marched to the North, Dutch, Danes, and HessuuiB, os well aa 
English regiments, were employed against the Highland aavagea 
who were threatening to cwture and sack London. The King 
reminded the officers of the (joardjs of tho precarious^ condition of 
tho country, and told them that, though he had bad so many re-, 
cent instances of their exertions, yet the necessities of the time 
induced him to demand their servioes again. Thus exhorted, the 
Guards marched to Lichfield and joined the Duke of Oumherland, 
who warned the Government that they must prepare for the 
defence of London in case the Highlanders should rile past him. 
There is a tradition that the Duke hanged a toUgat^eepel; who 
gave him untrue information as to the enemy’s movements, lliis 
week in wliich Englishmen have invaded Scotland in laige nnin- 
hers may be opportune fenr remembering the Pretendeifs niareh te 
Derby. At that day a Highlander was regarded not with senti- 
mental admiration, but with disgust and konoti On the 2nd Be-, 
comber the Duke, in order to intemept the insvigents on theif 
march to Ohester, advanced to Stene, expeetiiw aa encKnintec p but 
Lord George Murray, the Oonunaa^ln-Chref of the Highlana 
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army, Buddedy turned with his men to the left, gained by a 
forcTO march the hi^h road to Ashbourne, and on the 4th 
reaclud DerVi thus placii^ himself between the Duke and the 
metropolis^ The Hwvry Ofthe Oremdier Crvard$ lately published 
gives some curious details of the miliiw incident of this, 
the last campmgn on English soil. Ilie Londoners were 
resolute in adherence to their Protestant and Htmoverian King/ 

“ Several wealthy citizens enlisted as volunteers iu the Guards.” 
'A camp was formed to cover Jjondou, tmd the movement of some 
companies of Guards tliilher furnished llogiirth with the idea of 
his picture of the March to Finchley,” which, however, is a cari- 
cature. Scouts were sent into Northamptonshire and lluntiugdon- 
ehire, and Englishmen armed and drilled L^uerally, and pre^jared 
themselves to dare and endure, and, wlicn their time came, to in- 
flict, lust as did their descendants when the tide of Indian mutiny 
1080 daily higher, and showed as yet no sign of turning. If the 
Ilighlnnaers really had reached London, we may doubt wiietber 
romance and poetry combined couhl have made the name of 
^Macdonald ana Cameron other than odious iu Southern ears. But 
they, finding no support in KngLind, roti-eated from Derby towards 
tbeir own country, and the Duke pursued thorn, having for expe- 
dition mounted a detachment of Uuurds on horses furuisho^V 
the farmers. But soon an alarm of invasion from Dunkirk re- 
called the Duke to London, and in his absimcp General Ilawdey 
was defeated by the Ilighlandej-s at FalkirK. However, tlie 
French did not strike at tho right time : the tranciuilHty of 
Ijondon was restored, tho volunteers returned to their civil 
duties, and tho Duke niorched again to Scotland, and crushed 
tho last hopes of the Stuarts at Culloden. The termination of 
tho rebellion was followed by fho trials and punishment of its 
leaders. Lords Balraerino and Kilmarnock wei'o executed on 
Tower Hill, and other rebels suH'ored on Ivcnuington Common, 
liord Lovat was executed a few months afterwards. It 
r;amiot be said, loolnng at the magnitude and cbaiucter 
of this rebellion, at the ideas which had always prcvnilod as | 
to the treatment of vanquished rebels, and at the length and 
bitterness of the struggle between Catholics and Prot(‘&Uirjts and 
the Houses of ytuart and Hanover, that those punishments were 
excessive cither in number or degree. Death to noble tmitors by 
the axe had always been the law, and it hod become habitual, and 
was supposed to bo a salutary deterrent practice, to stick their 
heads on spikes and leave them to wither in the sun tuid wind. 
Thus it was natural that Temple Bar should become once more 
and for tho last time a j^co of skulls. Happily for us 
our civil and rolipous diflerences are now for the most part 
sottlod at the polling-booth. But if we suppose the fate of Throne 
and Church to depend upon an immineut battle between one army 
advancing from Derby and another encamped at Finchley, we shall 
gain some idea of the excitement of the minds of Londoners in Iie- 
cerabor 1745, and shall not violently blame, even if we may regret, 
the severities which they wreaked on their defeated enemies a year 
later. Rathejr let us own that in a time of equal peril wo could 
not show more courage, and might easily show ns much blood- 
thirstiness, This lc»ion Temple Bar ns long as it stands may pro- 
fitably teach. 


THE SURUEY ASSIZES. 

A t the conclusion of the Guildford Assizes Mr. Baron Bramwell 
made some important remarks upon the business done or 
left undone there, which have been supplemented by an in- 
teresting statement in the Times of what may^ be called the 
birth and character of the causes entered for wial, and of the 
ends they came to. This statement is valuable as showing the 
condition to which the judicial arrangements of the country 
have been reduced, and the urgent need of that reform whicn 
the Judicature Act professes to supply. The business of this 
flssize, BO far as it ^ has come before tho judges, has been 
disposed of by two judges in thirteen working days, but this 
could only be done by tho assistance of a learned gentle- 
man, one of Her Majesty’s Ooimsel, sitting in a third Court, md 
trying common jury cases. We do not object to this practice, 
which a glance at tjhe Assize reports will show to he frequent, 
and we have only to remark upon it that tho country thus gets tho 
^nofit of the service of a highly-trained lawyer without paving 
for it. The experience Huts mined is doubtless useful to those 
who may hereafter become juages, and the piiictice of including 
Queen’s Counsel and Serjeants in the Commissions of Assize is 
part of that ancient system which we should desire to protect 
affaittst hastv and ill-considered change. But there has been 
held at Guildford what was virtually a fourth Court, in 
which another Queen’s Counsel has been sitting as ar- 
bitrator in a case which, under the existing system, 
could not be tried in a regular court at This was an action 
by a Surrey landlord against a tenant for breach of covenants as to 
courto of imsbandiy. and it Involved matters with which a jury of 
Amneni would be iar better acquainted than one of tradesmen. 
The eittinge of the arbitrator have been public, and they have 
been fmh attended by the fknners of the neighbourhood, among 
whom the ease haa excited oonriderable interest. This statement, 
which we taka from the would go far, in our Ju^ment, to 
i^ow ^ expediency of continuing to hold an assise at GuiHmrd* 
It is desirable that fiumiers and other classes diould attend the 
of oM in which they take an interest, because tb^ 
may thus lew something that may be useftd to thenif 


Wherever courts of justice are open auditora 
and the attendance upon judicial pjroeeedinga Js a 
part of political edacation. This case appeam to hate bW 
peculiarly suitaMe for trial by a juiy cnosen, accoramg to 
the old principle, from the neighbourhood where the case arose, 
and we assume that the reason for referring it to aa arbitrator 
was the impossibility of obtaining at this time of the 
attention of a judge and jui’y. nut even if we suppose thw 
ctise was unsuitable, from its complication, for trial by jury, that is 
no sufficient reason, irrespectively of present rules of practice, why 
it should not be tried betore a judge. The consent of the pomee 
which would bo necessary to arbitration would suffice for trial 
before a judge without a jury, but the consent of the judge wo^d 
also bo neccssiiry, and that he might reasonably withhold. He 
might fairly say that ho hod not time to got through 
the regular duty of the assize and could not assume any re- 
sponsibility that did not properly belong to liim. It comes, in feet, 
to this, that a cause which would rwiuiro several days to 
try cannot be ti'ied at all, and tho parties must provide a 
judicial tribunal at their own expense. If a tax were impoS(^ 
upon all suitors alike none could complain, and, in fact, a tax is 
iiupoflcd upon all suitora who try their cases before special jurors. 
But it often happens that suitors cannot have what they want oven 
by paying for it. In fact the judges who hold the Summer Assize 
are like tradesmen who cannot meet^ their liabilitios. Tho most 
importunate or lucky creditors get paid in full, and other creditors 
get nothing. Mr. Ikirt»n Bramwell Mppeurs to think that even if 
ju^sizes continue to be held at Guildford and the two other towns 
which have been used to have them, the suitors would prefer to re- 
.sort, when the new* judicial system js established, to London; and 
jierhaps to a large extent they would. All ‘we should contend 
for is that the option of donig so or not should he reserved 
to them. If a case arisos in the neighbourhood of Guildford, 
it is easier to try that case at Westminster tlian at Croydon, be- 
I caubo ilu) journey by rail is half on hour shorter, and there are 
more trains. But it a case arises in the neighbourhood of Guild- 
ford, it may bo tried at Guildford if the assize happens to be held 
there, and if not it may be tried nt Westminster. There can be 
no possible objection to oflering this alternative, except that it 
mignt involve an occasional waste of a judge’s time, imd this Mr. 
Bflr<m Bramwell properly says ought not to weigh a^inst it. Ho 
expects, indeed, that tho County of Surrey will arrive at the con- 
clusion that its assizes can bo most conveniently held at 
Newington, and if that bo so, there is little use in contending for 
the local principle, because Newington is part of the metropolis. 
We think there is much to bo said against centralization, but if 
those most interested give up the contest, outsiders can hardly lie 
expectedvto maintain it. 

The remark of Mr. Baron Bramwell that the o^uealion turns 
on Bradshaw ” tells both ways, because, if it is essy lor the suitora 
of Sun'ey to come to Westminster, it is easy also for tho judges of 
Westminster to come to Guildford. As remrds the allied aispo- 
sitioD of the county to do its business at Newington, it was ex- 
plained at tho county meeting held at Guildford on Thuroday that, 
as regards tho criminal business, tho prisoners are at Newington 
already and it is iuconveniout to remove thebi. As regards the 
civil business of Quarter Sessions, it apnears that when the question 
of its removal was bro^ht forward at Guildford it waa re- 
jected by^ a large majority, and when tho same question 
was brought forward at Newington it was carried by a majority 
of one. F’urther discussion of this question will probably produce 
Bomotbing like agreement as to what is the roost convonient course. 
As regards the goueral question, it is manifest that the arrange- 
ment recently proposed of tho circuits has gone upon the idea 
that there are only so many ludges disposable, and, as two more 
judges are wanted for the North, they may be taken from the 
South. The people of Suney may reasonably object to the ques- 
tion being domt with in this way. Let tho public convenience be 
fii’st considered, and let the number of judges which it requires 
bo appointed, but do not fix tho number of judges and then 
compel the public convenience to adapt itself thereto. It has been 
suggested ns one means of lightening the labours of judgw 
at ^ assizes that on enlaiged criminaJ jurisdiction should oe 
given to magistrates at Quarter Sessions, But this proposal 
also ought to TO considered on its merits, and there is obviously 
much to be said against it. Supposing it to bo adopted, there 
would bci an immediate revival or tho demand which has been 
frequently urged for appointing paid Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, 
and this certainly would cost more than any ^oboble saving 
of judgos’ salaries. At present, when a judgo tries prisoners at the 
assizes many magistrates come into court and listen, and they are 
likely to hear sometlung that may be useful in the performance of 
their own duties. It was wdl said by a speaker at the meering 
that “ the object of the assizes is that people should see and fern 
how the law IS administered,” and thus learn to respect and place 
confidence in the law. That is an object of the highest importance 
which cannot he exactly agireciated m monev, and. which therefore 
some minds have a tendency to disregard. The members for the 
coimty of Surrey will doubtless press this consideration upon Qd- 
vemment and Porluunent. They may feirly um that the reason 
why BO few county cases had been tried at the late asrise was that 
" the ps^es knew that, If toe proceedings were likeh to lost any 
tone, the ohoaoes were that the case would not he heard.**' It is 
deurahle, howerar, that these osaee should he tried in toe county, 
and that proper time should he giTan for trying them. Suitors are 
now subjected to a constantly mmoeixig pressure to consent to 
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x«6ir or little tholr eiiM, and if they resist to-day they yield to* 
monpw. The IHmm etates that more a hundr^ cases crat 
of l6o wear© m^idrawn from triid, or disposed of without being 
really triedi and ve may he tolerably sure that if the same 
uanae Ust were commenced at Westminster next Novembsr 
by a judge eitUng contiimously, a much larger proportion of them 
would tS tried. If this be eo^ the necessity is manifest for some 
sucli iaiprovoment as tho Judicature Act proposes. The truth is 
that if the lawyers had been alive to their own interest, tJiey would 
have estublishod continuous sittings with juries at Westminster or 
in the City of London twenty years ago, and they would have 
devised some sy8t4»ru by which, before the expense of yrepnrlng 
fur trijil w^as incuri-ed, the cases which ai*e and are not Puittible for 
trial by jury could bavo been distinguiahftd. Few judges who 
have bad juucli experience would desire to take upon themselves 
the decision of questions on which tbei’e is contradiclorv icstimony, 
and in what are called “ running down” caMis judges usually 
congratulate themselves that tho question is for the jury, and not 
for them. In those coses and many others, tlie various experience 
of tho jurymen is a valuable help to their deci.sion, and then there 
are questions as to the amount of damages which no judge could 
settle satisfactorily to himself, and which are fur betUT sottle<l by 
persons brought ’together casiiully for the purpoyc. If would be 
inconvenient, to say Ibo least, that a judge should acquire a I'cjm- 
tation for placing a high value upon tho wounded feelings of young 
_^ladies, or sVmld have to place a value on their feelings when lie 
“Was known to hold a strong opinion tJuitthey ought notto hecom- 

t icii'^aled in money at all. AVe do not tliiul-:, fheroforo, that trial 
ly jury in Miitable cases is likely to become unpopular, but it is 
tmie to pul an end totlm absurd practice of Hunnnoui ng jurors to 
try i6ci ea-sGri when it is perfeelly well known that not oiie-lhird of 
tlicui w'ill be, or can bo, reaDy tried. 


bASK-UALL. 

A S a man’s nature is most rt^adily detected in his unguardeil 
. ruouMjnls, so the chiiracterlst ics of a nation appear ii\o«t clearly 
iu its gaines. The coolness, persialency, and careful skill of the 
Englbh tind an apt tieM for their oxerciw^ in criclcet. The 
nerNous liory temperament of tho (iraul* nlli<*s itself liapjulv to his 
love finesse, his posst'ssioii of the esprit (rmthnnj in the quick 
y<jt well-planuf^ comlmL <jf tho foil. The samo tendency to let 
oflf yupertiunua energy by tho meuna of personal conllict W'hich 
belongs to the fencing s<mools of Paris asisunu's a form whieli has 
a more (hh'Ious and a more grotesejuo side among tho students of 
(■Jeriiwny. AVith them the harmless encounter of btiltoued foils is 
rcsplacod by the iluel wdth Ihe sMiper^ a blade poeulitir to the 
German Universities, which from its <*oiubinc‘d tenuity, llexibility, 
and «bniq)nc.MB, may bo said to r<isciublc a harlequin’s wand with a 
razor's talgo. To "miligatG the savagery of tlio ooutesta wdiieh 
mi^it be entertHl into witli such dangerous wen})ons aa these, the 
practical good sense which pertains to tlie (h'rinnn character 
stepiHid in and niufHctl tho student duoUists <o the chin in inqieije- 
trable paddings, while it pnilecfod their eies witli irou-riinmf’d 
spectich's. SSo thick is tho leathern arniour iirovidi*il for the 
wttmors that many of tho cuts delivered witli tho keen hlado 
are parried by the wjiilde<i right arm. In Ibis curious 
arrangement of jipjiarent danger and actual safety, tlie Gorman 
mind p'vceisos, as a rule, nothing ridiculous. On the contrary, 
the instil u1 ion of duelling is regfird(‘d by the Gcvimm student ev 
actly as is tluit of cricket by the Kngli-^h public schotdUjy or 
uTidergradunle. ft ia his pb>H:cal ivligiou, >Vc remciulMT ti cim- 
vcTflation ladwcen Iwt) imdergraduales, one of nn English, the 
other of a German Univer.^ily. Tlie Gernuiu inquired what were 
tho sports in favour among tho youth of English University life. 
Them was cricket, he whs tolil, and Ixinting and \anoiis other 
Hthlotieamusoments. “Thit there is no duelling? " “No.” “ Ah, then 
it cannot really ho a University.” Pivconceivcd ideas of duelling 
do not quilo accord with its interpretation at a Genuao I'niver- 
fiity. In tlio world at large a duel used to imply rm individual 
qnnmd botwoon two members of tho community. Among German 
students it signifies merely a trial of skill between the members of 
two cot'fw. Side is opposed to side exactly hb in cricket; but each 
side offers only one repri*»entativo at a time. ANTiatever shred of 
likeness there m.ay bo Ijclwoeu the nose-slitting amusement of 
J 3 onn and lleidelbiirg and tho cricket of our Universities or of out 
public schools, there is this wide difTereiice, that Englishmen who 
have in their young days been devoted to crickot never lose their 
interest in it in after life, while the most renowned swords- 
man of a Gorman corps will in tho course of a few years 
regard his prowess us a vain thing fondly imagined. But indeed 
it would be as absurd seriously to compare cricket with this student 
duelling na with the cruel bull-fight of Bpain or the lazy but harm- 
less, if childish, niorra of the Italians. It may bo said that there 
is another game of some importance in Italy, which, resembling 
tennis in some ptiints, may be called a variety of the genus cricket 
in that its component parts are a ball and a striking power. But 
this game is not sufficiently widespread or popohir to deserve the 
title of nationri. 

It wmdd bo surprising if America, cherishing many institutions 
of the old country, should pass over one so venerated as cricket, 
ft is also in aecordaoee with the spirit of independence which is 
the boast of Aiheitens that, while they look kindly on the E^lish 
ruvtiosiri game, they should strike out a hew game to bemore 
es^edaSy their own.' The friendly rivalry existing between 


EnrisTid and America led some while ago to n oontest hstween the 
<*W6t-bobs,” to use an Eton phrase, of eitiier cotoitiy, and it was 
only frdr that the d^-bohs*^ should show what th^ toM do. 
Crichct-matchos between Amerienns and En^shmeo are without 
precedent, for in 1859 America challenged &g)]ind art criclret, and 
tho challenge was accepted by the best English Eleven of the time, 
who went out to America and returned having reaped Bacoess. It 
is possible that the supremacy of base-ball over cricket was not 
then so firmly established as it is now on the other sido of tho 
Atlantic ; now the older is cleai'ly held inferior to the younger 
game. It may bo that the love of invention, of creating some- 
thing new, wuich Mongs te a new people, has ^ led to the up- 
raising of base-bull above all other games. Yot in the essence of 
ba.se-baU there is nothing new. A letter in the Times has pointed 
out that in 1748 n game called baho-ball was played by tho fiiniily 
of Friiderick Prince of A\'’ales. It is pa'^sible that the resemblance 
bf*twocn this and tlie American game of to-day extends further than 
the name, Tho origin of base-hall may bo traced bade without 
ditlieulty to the club-ball of the fourteenth centlIr3^ In Strutt’s 
Spor/s and Pastimes there is a representation of two men engiigod 
in this finnisement, or in one very closely akin to it. Ono is deliv- 
ering a boll to the other, who stands with the deprecating 
aa[x'ct which seems iriHcjiarable from mcdlawal ligun*s, ready 
to receive it with a rude kind of club. In this ddivery of 
a ball and its reception witlj a but, tho germ both of cricket and 
bjif»e-ball is easily rocognizcMl. It is curious that tho attitude of 
the two ligiict's is move nearly approached in base-ball than in 
cri(‘ket. This may bo lalan as an indication cither that tho 
American gamo is an intcirraediato step between club-ball and 
cricket, or tiiat the biiso-bull players haA'o employed a conservative 
wisdom in rcj(S'ting the bvanches to get to tho root of the tree. 
Tho form<M* i»ilcrpr(italion is likely to find general acceptance, inas- 
much 08 all men who have Ix^en schoolboys will recognize in ba.?t*- 
ball tho development of a game which was common in their school 
days, and, being held inferior to cricket, was regarded rjither as a 
trivial aimisemt^nt wherewith to while awSy an odd half-hour 
than as a serious sport to W’hich much time and pi*acticc 
w'ere to be devoted. BaRfi-ball is, in fact, a kind of glorified 
rounders. 

The method in whieli the runs are obluined ia precisely the 
.same as at rounders. The nsigh humour which put a imui 
out by hitting him with the ball as he ran has diaanpearoil, and 
seems to have been replaced by the throwing of tno ball iulo 
one of the goals or biisi'S IxToro tho runner roaches it. The bat 
used is a development of the stump or stick employed at rounders 
by English sclioolboys, and may be said to coino between it and 
the erieket-bal, the German student’s schUiffcr does between Iho 
small-sword and the sabre, That the use of the bat is not tho 
most important feature in buse-ball is at once evident. Thus ono 
of tho chief beauties of cricket is absent iroin the ganio. There 
are none of those pndty cuts, well-judged drives, and wary ro- 
coplions of dangercuis balls which are the delight of Iho speetetora 
at Lord’s. On tho other hand, it may be said tliut most of the 
niceties of batting .at cricket are lost upon spectat(jrs without 
sneciiil knowledge. T’he hard hitting wiiich appears the main 
objeet of tho balsiimn ait ba.se-ball appeals to nil who sec it, 
howcYor ignouiiit they may be >f tho panic. But the Jibscnco 
of a wicket to bo altackod and dofendexl m a serious disiulvaulago 
to ba.so-bnU in the eyes of on-lookors. In tho matter of bowling 
also the American seems far inferior to tho English game. The 
variety of the hmglish bonding contrasts favourably with the 
apparent monotony of the pitching .at base-ball. There ia probably 
.a gre.at deal of skill in this which it is inipossiblo to di.sccm 
wiilioiit a clo.Ho ttcqiiaintanco with the g.amc; but the constant 
employment of the sanio action by nil the Ixrwlcra strikes an 
Englirii eye .hb wearisome. On tho other hand, baeu-ball is free 
from tho weariness which comes over tho spectators of a cridiet- 
nmtcli when steady play on both sides i.s evinced by the fact that 
for some half-hcuir or more nothing happens except tlie movement 
of the lield and the change of bowlers at tho end of every over. 
^ >rase-ball, action 19 continuous nnd rapid. Tho intereat lost 
in the matter of bowling and batting at basc-bsU is made up 
in that of fielding. After due aUowance is made for the 
difference Ivtween a cricket ball and the boll which is employed 
in the American game, the fact remains that the fielding of the 
American players is aingularly accurate. The certainty wiui which 
catches are made, tho judgment and quickn0.sfl witn which tho 
field back one another up, the neatness and rapidity with which 
balls are stoiiped and thrown in, might servo as models to 
cricketers. The emplotment of one of tho side who ore in to 
watch the movements of the field and advise tho manor accord- 
ingly is a quaint devico which savours of American acuteness. 
Tho running is of course a gi*cat element of tho game, and is a 
very pretty foature in it. It gains in grace probaWjr from the ihet 
that the runner is not embarrassed Iw a bat. One curious circum- 
stance of base-ball ia the waste of force which follow# from the 
rule according to which all Mta must be 'made within certrin 
limits. By this moans all the' line hits in the ditectlon of Bqiiom 
leg go for nothing. Another remarkable frature of the game ia 
tho process which takes the place of stnmnifi^ out by the s^kot- 
keej^r at cricket. If a runner unwarily advances too ^ hia 
baee in order to gain beforehand some of the dieted which he 
hopes to run, it Beems competent for the bowler to nut Idm' out .b/ 
throwi^ the ball into the bdse bef^ he can xetirni to it 
gives rise to the empjbymeat of the BBs&eklnd of bktrlpidc febte audi 
ruses which makeaduUsgubhing featuMcf Amerie|aca^ 
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A bnwlaff IS® ‘fnitcli )kji;i Opportiaftv two or thro® dmets, Btid 
'obfuidoiii tho m«« of ontwittiae tlra xuBoar. Then, ^ 
li® eeonffl Rboat to deliver tile ball, with a marveUott^y ra|dd 
obiHifre of action he will do bas beet to thtow the niW2er cmt. 
Hite ftn&onget other thinga lenda a vanety to the ga^ and helf» 
to leeep the opwtatof anmaed. Base-bidl is oertainiy pietty to 
Mk at) and probably appetixs a game of considerable akill and 
interest when the IntricacieR which it has gathered to itself iu the 
process of development from rotinders are mastered. It is not 
likely, however, to become so popular in England tis to endanger 
the reign of cricket. 


LOAN EXHIBITION FOB AT.SACE AND T.OIinATNE. 

A ODliLECTION of choice paintiir^s aiul rave -worlw of art. which 
aatciies unwonted interiist in France, and indwd thnwighont 
Europe, has been got ttjgotber for the purpose of aiding the fugi- 
tires from yVlsaco and Lorraine in the pi'ojoct of planting a colony 
in A%eria. Among tlio contnbiitorH are tlie Duke of Aiinmle, 
tl»c Ooimt and Oounhjss of Tai-ia, the Duko of Ohartiv^s, the Duke 
of Jlrogiie, Count Hausfionnlle, several members of the Itotlischild 
family, and MM. Thiers, Lebarto, GerOme, Ik'Lrt, Viai'dot, 
Wilain, with many othtu^. Our English Ciillectonj have long 
bean accustonied to place their treasures upon loim for the ploasuro 
and instruction of tho public; but Ereucli connoit-.sours have 
hitherto shown a reserve in this respftct which, ou tho present 
exceptional oexsasion, enhances Ibo value of their favours. It is 
pleasant to find after the spoliation and impoverish mout of Fmncc 
over a period of well nigh a oenturv liow luurb Hit tTeasiire 
remains intact in private hands. It is true tliat r vents which 
denuded enriched England ; it is ovidout, for instance, 

that it might ho possible to get together a Iitum collection of 
ftovres China iu l^mdou than in Dai'is ; but seldom have we seen 
in any capital of h^urope such rare examples of enamels, llcnri- 
Deuxj ware, and tupesliitvs. The collection of faiuncijs IViin^aises 
generally is good ; there ai'o some choice clusaic and (*.arly Christian 
uorios; and tho examples of the French school of painting 
are also rf warkabJe for number and excellence. In fine, this 
exhibition at tho Falace of the Prosidont of the i^.gislativo Body 
may ho compan'd to a union, wero i(- possible, of tho British 
• Institution with tho Loan Exhibition of 1862, We must content 
ourselves with a gcmoral doscriptiem of the works best worth 
not ice. 

Tho pictures, as usual, excite most interest, though, with the 
®xceplir>Ti of tlioso of the Frencli ^hool, they are of less value 
"^than the goiKxral fi^art. 'J’ho gem of tho collection is La 
Viorgo d’OrkWis,” by JiathicUc, lent by the Duke of Aiinialo. The 
otlitn* exuniplcB of the Italian schoois are, with few ©x<.iiption8, 
eitht*r douhtiiil or second-rate ; in sucJi dubious or inferior categiirv 
may safely be placed V 8aint-Antoino tommente par Ics ddimnis,’' 
by Michael Angelo ; ‘‘ I^a Saiuto Faniille,” by Fj’a Angelico ; another 
Sainte Faniillo ” by (liovanni Bollini, and a couple ol* poitrstite by 
Veliiw^ucz. Wo nmv mention that, according to the uaunl cu.stem 
in loan exhibitions, the directors have felt it their doty to adopt 
without (|ueHtion the utimes and de-scriplioiis given by tho ow'TU'rs; 
thus a portrait d'lwmmp^ ia entered under Antoivcllo da Messina, 
RltliongU Wcasrs, Crowe and Cavalcaaello expressly say; — *‘This 
beautiful and delicate pmeo ie not by AntoneUo, but W Andrea 
Solano.’* ^J’he same historians give crtatence to a picture of nn- 
dimbtedly high quality — Tho Virgin seated on a throne, hohl- 
ing tlie Infant on her knee” — in tho collection of M, Rcisot, 
which is ascribed to the rare painter Zaganolli da Cotignola. VVe 
notice that from Beckford's Fonthill collection c<nue8 an rnfant 
Christ,” by Luini. <lu the whole, there is little sign in Franc<5 
of the archffiological teudenciea — tho ivveraiun to early historic 
peiiodfl— which have so strongly prevailed in England, as ex- 
eaupUfted ia the National Caileiy, and in tho collections of Earl 
Dudley, Mr. Fuller Maitland, and the kto Mr. Barker. 

The Dutch masters are better represented t han tho Italian. Of 
first-rate quality is ** Plage do Schevoningen,” hy Jluysdacl, from 
tho coUecuon of the Duke of Aumale, and of no less merit are 
^^Oheroux au puturago,” by Paul Potter, lout by Count Henri 
de Uretfulhe, and “Paysage,” by Wynants, formerly in the 
Galerie Delesscrt, There are also two portraite by Antonio More, 
from tile coUection of the Gountoss Ducnlited, which are of an ex- 
eelicnoe that would be oxcoptional even in England, idkewiso 
may bo observed a few lir»t-mte examples of Nol-scher, Van dcr 
lleer^ and Van der lle3'deQ. Tho works we hove enumerated are 
ea an equality with the picttti*es in tho l*oel eolloction. 

Butboyotid doubt tho strength of these Callt'rit« lies in the 
nevQr-to-oe-fi)x;gotten ooUectiou of tho French Hchool, especially in 
what may bo calM its Orloans period, embr^ing Ingres, Horace 
Vemaiy iMaroohe, Delacroix, DtxiaiiipR, Ck^iot. Ary ^)c4ll>fihr,and 
othetSir Yet histery of the sciiool is carried bock to its earlier 
yaara in the time of l^'nvDcie J. by lui exquisite portrait of Mb 
^asmn Claude from lha peneiL«of the Court patetw, Francois 
Okniet The eighteeath oeatsiT, that faaeiM and frivolous 
upeoh y^ich durva iMf anpmoiiuy blatant in the HeiCfotd ooL 
ketion, k hm also eonspicumu in Bouoher, 'Wattemi, I^oret, 
Fmgoiiaril^ ikksr, and Gmso, artists who w^ 

as tfasi^ woxBt in % total of wxtT4bt9r worin, of whieh no lew than 
twetity^yeeoiaefiKmthefio8fib peiietl of Clietiae^ 

the BtUa,” teseriy in the CWMe Dekseevt, ta a 

^imH auinsi^ be tq W MKWMor tmk' 


Tsiigiotts. wiiole of tiue ast wa% ISw the eotial titji pelhioal 
eoaditba, fiJaa and fiir nmioFed fipoai sataea The a>t, to 
with the sunoooding atraetm, fii^ and tium ^ttowed the nsoid 
intenegaum, or mther asait^y. Thus ia tiwse Gaflenea we read 
tte chequered stoiT of a nation^ hietcry. 

The collection of portraits is in all poiiiAatemaihabje, sowatimea 
in artistic worth, olwavs for the sake of hirttay- As often happens, 
eapocially in periods of decadence or omruption, a^itifcer does not 
go iiir wrong as long as ho streks to poilwwtwo. The likones^ of 
the reigning honstis are remarkuble. Wo havu afrea^ joeationw 
Olouot^ admirable head of tho Queen of Francis Ljthea, by 
liigaad, cornea a portrait of Ijouis XV. as a child, and, by Orenze, 
a portrait of Louis XVT., also when Young, In eveiy^ way worthy of 
attention are also the varuid versions of Marie Antoinette, tho 
pHlray days when, in the rapturous words of Edmund BuaAe, sho 
lighted on this orb as a oelighUul vision, '^glittering like tho 
morning star, full of lite, ftph>ndout, and joy,” down to the hours 
of her impriwnment in tlm Temple, Amid all change the saino 
face reigns siipriMno, proud and fascinating, even in Knmiliatien 
and cakinity. I’ho Napoleon dywtatj^ is pennitted to assort itself 
through "J^e. roi do lb<’>nio,*’ by Odrard; "Napoldon 1*^ lo soir 
de Waterloo,” by (’harka ; " 1814 -retreat in snow— by M. Meia- 
sonier ; and a sketch for tlie famous '' Apotbdoae do Napoldon 1*',” 
by Ingres. The Orleans dynasty, the Uving rcpresoiitatives of 
which are leading promolers «>f the Exhibition, is Kept nnoatenta- 
tiourtly in the bai’J:gi*ouml ; tlio only portrait of the family which 
we can recall is that of the kte Dube of Orleans, by Ingres, contri- 
buted by the Count of pHris. Jn these Galleries wo find tho 
rctro8]>eclivo record of the clear iiitelliHi^t, the sparkling wit, the 
kviuty, ii-nd tlu^ grace which have over shono in too Fi‘«ich char- 
acter. Here tire portraits of Francois Arago and of Ivamenimis 
by Ary 8cheiler, of Mine, de Staid and of* A! lie. Ih^mier by 
(ii'irard. And from the remarktible Oolleclion de k Gom6dio 
Fmnt^'ttitin ” comes llio portmit of Molierc, in the cbariicter of O^esar, 
by Mignard, whil<‘, among other theatrical celebrities, stand con- 
fipicuouM Mllea. (ieorgop, -Mars, and Diiclienois. It is evident that 
the b’ronch ample materials, IsHli in point of subject ami 

of art, for making a ricli Historic Portrait GoUery. 

Wo have seldom, if ever, seen a collection nioro lintiourable te 
that great epoch in tho Fromdi school which, on tho overthrow 
of Daud and tin* classicists, began with G\5rlc;uilt and ended with 
Delacroix and Delaroche. ll^ro is n vigorous skitch in oils for 
Ctericaults ni aster} ticce in the Louvre, Tb© Wrodt of the Medusa,” 
a prodigy of djamatic }>o>ver which annihilated cold ekssicisni 
and liix'd the mt of tin; haKW'cutury which followed wdth the 
action and passion of uahiro. Tho chief exoejUions te tho Komaiitic 
style, which (hence forth hide! sway, ai*© Ibimd in tho severity id 
Iiigri*!? mid the pale jdaeidity of Ary Scholfer — two honounid 
masters here seen at thi‘ir kst. tScarcidy could we name since tho 
days of JhtHiielle nm thing more mature in typical form or more 
exquisite in the ilow of bamioiiioufi lines than tki “ AYnue Aim- 
clyomeiio” and tlio ** Odalisque,” hy Ingres, mid tho nhitdoonth 
ccjiliiry caiiMol slinw anything imjre noble or grniully iriiHgiuntho 
than Ary .Sehelll'i’s Ih)i do Thule” and Fraij(,*<>ise de Bimini,” 
both from the coileeiion of AJiue, AJ a rjolin-Hc heller. Paul Ikdu- 
roche, who oiteupies sm intermndiate pUee between the .soh-'jc 
Lind .stately Academic style im the one side, and t ho more lawless 
school of romamn; and of colour on the other, iu seen toad\»nlagy in 
his InM-oric rhuvaeler in “ L/ai-sns.sinat du due do Guise,” from the 
collei-tioii of tho Duke of Aumale. Delaroche also Iwid religions 
}ihiiMes, e.s]>eciully at. times when ho threw the shadow of his 
mokncholy over .‘^('eiiea of the Passion Week; there scarcely ©xist 
in (lhri.stian art works more true or pathetic Uum ‘M/dvanou- 
Lssement de la A iiTge ” and “ J<e retourdu Golgotha” — bolhbelmig- 
iiig to M. J k'larocbe-Vcrnet The loader of the cqiposite party, Dela- 
croix, the Titian, or rather the Rubens of Paris, who rushed in hot 
haste into a colour which confounded form, i« fairly well seen in 

Gieopatro,” and in a eketeh for ** L entree des Oroist's ri Constan- 
tinoplo ” ; thi; last hehmgB to tho Duke of Aumale. Bnt J ^ecanqis is 
tho genius who asserts most powder; we have not eeen this flu- 
prenioly creative painter in equM versatility or originality since the 
Internutional E.vliibition iu the OhanipsElysdes in 1857. Specially 
gntnd are tlie nine ilesigns I hen, and here again, oxhihitod from 
tho history <d’ Sainsoii ; tho tiguniS might almost L*. from the 
hand of Micliftel Angelo, ami tho accessory lniidsc*{n>cs by Salvator 
Ro,sa. It is but tod evident wlieuoe M. Gustavo I lord hns taken 
some of his jiio.st tlirilling tboughte. But Dcoamjw did somelhing 
Ix-tter Ilian re^cl in th«3 riot of ungovoruable fancy; by the fling of 
Jii.s hand, by the imptituous sweep of liis ponciJ, by his 
through bj^mndlefts s{)ace, hy tho j^randcur of his foinus and iSo 
terror of his shade w^s, he brought into his wild cr«itioflS the sense 
of tho siiptnuatuial. 

Among the mificelkneous colkctiona the rarest treaeureB are 
rightotm apecimens of Henri-Deux ware, a very large moportion of 
the totai number of existing exampleB. Or these the Baroness 
de Rothschild lends a tasza of ele^wt foim, Baron Gustove de 
Botiiachild six piecoe, some of wMcdi are of iho finest possible 
qu^ty, and Baron Alphonse de Bothachiid Beven specimetis, of 
which the biboron” is ahoost unexampled for edsu, design, and 
workmanship. It ia inatrootiye to obsem how iineqaaf in art 
merit are these eighteen examplm of a mamiiocture which, note 
witbstandioff miiich wmxdn, k still douded in myateyy f some ^ 
left absolutely unfinished, miniature camicos and other members 
being aumldM sim^y in the wiisa^ sgahi, whik eertain spechnens 
am almost kultlem ia the nMUmtStt of srriiieectural jmeturtf 
of the figure and of sorfiice docuratioDi others fall into a oonfusea 
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hodge-po^{^r' D^BreijieM may ideo be observed as to states of 
preservation ; thus vrbUe a few speciznens remain without chip 
or re watiotl|^ others show figures wanting heads or siirfaeos whicn 
have Doeh paintod over. It were vain to conjecture the number of 
thousands of pounds sterling which this almost unexampled 
assemblage would fetch^ especially wiiou wo remember the sum 
at which Mr. Malcolm acquired perhaps the finest specimen we 
possess in England. The reconsideration which we have been able 
to give in Paris to this truly unique ware inclines the conclu- 
sion that the extravagant prices now reached ore scarcely in excess 
of its very exce ptional art merit. 

Another art fabric in which Franco stands siipTeme— that of 
enamel-work— is also here exemplified almost exhaustively. There 
are triptychs in champlevd as early as the twelfth century *, also to 
the same period belong two remarkable figures of 8t. Paul and St. 
Thomas, rxclily decorated with enamel. The later and more pictorial 
styles of Limo^s, the grey as well as the coloured, are represented 
by superb specimens ; and it would indeed be sad if France liad 
found herstUf denuded of art products of which she may bo justly 
proud. Palissy ware is not so obtrusive as might have been fear(*a, 
and we gladly encounter, instead of frogs, snails, and serpents, ‘‘ 
nympho de Fontainebleau sous les traits do Diane do Poitiers"; 
the tigure is here treated with a severity and command for which 
wo had scarcely given Bernard Palissy credit. Tapestries, as 
, might be expeclod in Franco, abound. Among many others we 
may mention a Gothic triptych of the tlfleonlh cvntury, highly 
elaborated as an easel picture, and ropnjseniing Christ crowned by 
the Virgin, with attendant uiigcls and aecc'^'ioiy fountains and 
flowers. The whole work is extremely beautiful. Tho art of ilhinii- 
nation, in xvlnVIi France^also takes a lead, finds an early cummenoe- 
meiit in the “ £vnng(5liaire latin do labbayo do Lu.veuil ; mnuuscrit 
duXI* siSclo, avec miniatures” — stylo rude B^^zantine, colours pale 
on gold ground ; also of giccat arclucological value arc tho “ Coni- 
mentaircB sur TApocalypse do San Beato; mnnuscrit du XII** 
si^cle; dcole d’Aquitaino ” ; the figiiTfS, on a blue ground, are 
lower in character than in tho contemporanoous mosaics of Italy. 
Likewise as an important link in lliis liallic school follows “ Uno 
miniature sur vttlin par Jean Fouquet,” painter to Louis XT. 
How consunimate was the tirt of Fouquet may bo seen at Frank- 
fort in a private collection which no tra\eller should fail to 
visit. 

With increased interest and appreciation we renewed acquaint- 
nnee with tho works of the deeply lamented Princess Mary 
of Orleans, '^vho, though in some sense not more than an amateur, 
ranks, wo incline to think, as tho first tbmnie sculptor tho world 
has ye.t seen, ** Joanne d’Arc,” ‘^Oliasse au faucon," and 
“ rAmazone au Ifivrier,” all in Tu'onzo, are composition-^ which lu 
any country and in any time would assert their title to a place in 
'the first rank for originality in conception and mastery in treat- 
ment. The Orloanists have reason to no satisfied with tfie position 
which ^tho present Exhibition gives them. It becomes apparent 
that arotmd thorn gathered tho best art talent of France. 


REVIEWS. 


STUBBS'S CONSTITUTIONAL llISTOliV.- 

I T is not without truth that Professor Stubbs begins his great 
task by saying that ** the History of Institutions cannot be 
niastercd — can scarcely be approached — without au ofiort.” To 
write his present vohmie must Lave been work in tho truest and 
highest sense, and to read it is not exactly play. Wo aotfietimos 
Aoe books ndverlised “ for summer reading " or “for seaside read- 
ing,” formulae which always remind us of those llomau knights 
who had lighter rings for summer wear and heavier for winter. 
Those who draw a distinction between their summer and their 
winter reading will, we suspect, not venture upon Mr. Stubbs in the 
summer, if they even venture upon him at all. To the scholar his 
work will bo equally welcome in summer or winter or any other 
season. Still to master such a thick-set mass of knowledge xoid 
thought does call for an ellort. But Mr. iStuhbs doubtless only 
writes for those who are ready to make uii cilbrt, and those who 
do make it will bo rewarded by admission to such a storehouse j£ 
knowledge ns has never been thrown open to Englishmen before. 

Mr. Stubbs's work at once supplies us with an answer to the 
charge brought by Dr. Gneist against English scholai's, that they 
do not attempt to grapple with their own constitutional history in 
any connectea oud scientific way, hut treat it only piecemeal, in 
what he calls an antiquarian fashion. Here at last we have the 
thing done in a way as thorough and systematic as anything that 
any of Dr. Oneist’s own countrymen could send forth. Mr. IStubbs 
has the same wide and close grasp of bis subject which wo see in 
the best German writers, and he may set Dr. Gneist a lesson in 
that minute acciuacy of statement and reference which tho Berlin 
Professor is very fii^ from having reached himsetf. We would 
rather compare the native, constitutional historian of lilngland 
with the native constitutional historian of Germany. Wekave 
berh a^wortJw companio^ieoe to the great Deutsche Vei'fasnmge- 
pmhkhte of Walts. Thus far Oxford and Gfittingen may be 
eontat to walk together as equal yoke-feUows. It would be 
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painful to our insular feelings to cany the comparison fhYther, 
lliB Worthies of All Souls would hardly, for their own sakes. w^sh 
to be matched against the continuation of I^appenbeig end the 
monograph on Earl Simon. We have indeed the small emmort 
of thinking that the second Gottingen Professor does not b^ong 
to Gottingen only. If we must give up ton parts in Dr. Pauli to. 
his own land, it is something that Oxford and Edinburgh may 
each fairly claim one part in him. 

Tho work of Mr. Stubbs is the first Oonstitutlonal History of 
England, at once minute and continuous, which has been under- 
taken since a wholly new light has been thrown up«»n matters of 
this kind by tho researches of the great German writers, Waitz, tho 
two Mnurors, and others. In his view, the growth of English in- 
stitutions is not a mere isolated thing, something confined within 
tho bounds of our own island, something for English antiquaries 
or English lawyers to make jjiiessos at, without getting beyond 
their own narrow range. In Ins view, it is part of tho groat story 
of the development of Teutonic institutions. Tho further relationa 
between Teutonic institutions and.tho institutions of other Aryan 
races ho was perhaps, in a work strictly historical, baldly called on 
t<^ enter upon at any length. It shows tho millenniums through 
w'hifh f,eem to have lived in point of hialorical iiisiglit within 
a very few gorifjnitiorKs, if wo compare tho fulnofl^, tho scientific 
pre^ibioii, tile wide comparative grasp, of the opening chapters 
of Mr. Htubbs’s History with the childish talk of Blackstono or 
even with tho lueagrenesa of Tlallam. It is no disrespect to those 
who doubtless did their best according to their light, to mark how 
very much more light has come among us within a voiy short 
time. Of Course tho time between Ilaliam and Stubbs is bridged 
over by two gi-oat writers ; l)ut the leaniin^ and genius of Sir 
Francis Dalgmvo were constantly waiqicd by liis strange and one- 
sided theoriofl ; and Mr. Kemble, who was the first to opn to 
Englishmen tho results of German scientific research, had no great 
gift of exposition ; he deals with things in an unconnected kind of 
way, and after all his work covers only a few centuries at tlio l)f!gi li- 
ning of our constitutional history, jMr. Stubbs, for the first time, 
gives us the unbroken history of our constitutional development, 
from the first notices of Gcnnan institutions in Ctesar down to 
the Great Charter of John. Of course at tliis time of day Afr. 
Stubbs does not stoop to argue that English institutions are Teutonic. 
There are others whose business it is to expose fictions; he 
has simply to deal Nvith facts, But it is well to remember, what 
comes out most stnmgly in his opening chapter, that the 
political origin of institutions and the ethnological origin of the 
people among whom those institutions grow up are questions 
which are really quite distinct. Thus, in Mr, Stubbs’s point of 
view, Franco and Spain are Teutonic countries hardly loss than 
Germany and England, At first sight this seems startling because, 
from the point of view of language and from the point of view of 
blood, the Teutonic element in trance and Spain is merely a small 
infusion. But Mr. Stubbs, from his point of view, is right in 
placing Franco and Spain in the Teutonic group, just ns a philolo- 
gical writer is right in placing them in tho Romsiice gi’oup, while 
a writer who dealt mainly with the actual races of men, and not with 
either their institutions or their languages, would be no less right in 
leaping uve.r Romans and Teutons to get Ixick to Celts and Ibe- 
rians, The prevailing blood in France is undoubtedly Celtic ; the 
language is Latin modified by tho circumstances of a Teutonic 
conquest ; but when we come to the political institutions and the 
consequent political history, the precedence of the elements is re- 
versed. While wo have a Latin language modified by Teutonic 
infiuences, we have a Teutonic polity modified byljatiu and Gaul- 
ish influences, modified by tho circumstances of a Teutonic settle- 
ment in a Gaulish province of Rome. Mr. Stubbs accordingly 
starts by classing together Germany, England, Franco, and Spain 
as tho four countries where the history of Teutonic institutions 
under four diflerent sets of circumstances has to bo studied, and ho 
does not scruple to fix upon England rather than Germany itself 
RvS the country where tho original Teutonic elements have had the 
freest gi-ound for growing into a national polity. In England the 
tendency has always been to unity, to the fusing together of the 
various kindred tribes and thoir kindred, but not identical, local 
iiiHtitutiouB. In Germany, on tho other hand, a number of causes, 
abo\o all the annc.vation of the Crown of tho Empire to that of the 
German kingdom, the “ Mezentian union with Italy,” as Mr. Stubbs 
calls it, gavo a less national character to the central monarchy, lessened 
its strength while exalting its dignity, and tended, not to fusion, but 
to separation among tho several parts of the nation. In this way 
he traces out the chief points of diflerenco as well as of likeness in 
tho course which institutions that slait^ from the same point 
have run in different countries. But, whether among those who 
tarried in the old land, among those who settled in the midst of 
conquered Roman provinci^, or among those who made for 
themselves a new home by sweeping away all traces of tiie Roman 
and his subjects, the institutions of all aliice spring, foom one com- 
mon source, and to that source our present tether traces them up 
in a way which must be perfectly, clear to H>yexy one who has eyee 
to see anything at all. Never wm the true Teutonic chai^ter of 
the English nation and its institutions more fullv and clefudy put 
forth than it is by Mr. Stubbs. Yet we could almost wish tnat 
he did not so often use the word German ” in a general sense. To 
most minds the word “ German ” conveys the meanii^ of something 
distinctively High4)atch, and its use^ os applied to anything 
English, always calls up a crowd of shallow omeotioos tirOmpeMe 
who have notleamed the difference between Highand Low. Mr. 
Stubbs would probably answer that he writes, not fot fools, hut fbe 
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Monnier has the advantage of living at Ceneva, he has that delicacy 
in the itae of hi® ■weapons which has hecn fostered ai^ongst Freiich- 
meai by constant practice in saying evervihiug •where nothing 
is aDowed to ho said.” His touch is light fand Uiough his mean- 
ing is generally clear enough, ho can be cutting without being 
brutal, and has the air of being moat playful when ho is saying the 
most fioriouB things. In short, he has that happy French art 
which is most wanting in our rough .English satire, and which it 
as scarcely poSHihlii to describe adeqiiiitoly without using words 
bori’owed from the hVench thoinaolvcs. Wo can feel the dilforenco 
between chatT'^ and jKjrsillogo j or between the faculty which we 
describe wJicii wo say that a writer is witty and thift whicli is 
inmlicMl by epithet Bpiritueh If we did not T(‘cogTiizo the 
dinerence, M, Marc M.onnior, as compared with any ordinary 
^glish political siitirist, would supply an cxcoUent illustration of 
its meaning. Wo may, however, Dijst give some notion cd‘ his 
writing by taking one of his most recent performancps, the mean- 
ing of which requires no Daniel as an intorproter. U in a now 
version of Famt^ which opens with a parody of I lie familiar bcouo 
in heaven, Mephistophelos appears before PruTidoiiro, who has 
been allowing the world to get into considorablo <li&ordor, and 
makes a bet that ho will seduce Faust iti lliroo davs. I’aust i.s a 
good Gorman, much in the habit of pra>nng to tVovidom-i', and 
with a fine collection of aticks, whips, canes, and clubs rendy for 
use in a good Ciiuso. Mephielophcles introduces himself acc(»rding 
to prtjcodeni, and induces Faust and his friend Kaiserlich to iittack 
poor Hamlet the Dane, who has become a vt'iy peaceable, quiet 
person since Shakspeare’a time. Malbrouclnuks out of his ■^vindow 
and remarks to Sahi-edobois that a row is taking place. 
crois,” says Sabredebois, at his door — 

Je croii qu’on ddvalij<o TTaiideL 

M \i.aa< luc. 

lls sent deux coutre ua, lea Vaiidales. 

SAURvnKnojM. 

£t lui aoutirent lea sauduJea. 

Maluuouc. 

Pour chuticr cc« «ku.\ poILroua— 

SABlllilJliliolS. 

Corbie u I 

IVlAl.imoi'r'. 

Kentiuiis cliez noua I 

SAniMioruiii'i. 

KontroiT ! { !h rentrent,) 

Wo need not describe at length how Alephi.Hopheles proa<'jdly 
mukcH friends with the llalnm Alachiavolli ; how the two tn^n iber 
fall upon poor KaiHorlich and strip him ; how Me}>hislopli(5i( s con- 
trives to humbug yabredt^bois into looking on without iiiterrcreuce, 
and afbirwards tricks liim into insulting F.tus*., .Mcphidtoj)heles 
has a very simple ayslemj he always jjlnys with his cards on the 
table, and announces his worst i)laiia beforehand : — 

Quand j’ai quokpu' infaiiiio h ftiire, 

Jo I’unnonoe A chaqui,' liduosfilu'ie ; 

Loh badaud^ poiHunt quo Jo morn, 

No gOnout jias ijk'.s inouveinonL, ; 

C’ost (pio Jo )i«i (kqioiiillo, 

JCt (}u.'iiid plu.s tard ils oluuinMit poiuile, 
do It'urrepoiidi*: Mof4 boiis amis, 

No \ OILS l’avui.s-jo pus pruinU ? 

Finally, Sabredcibais is thoroughly la^alen, and Marguerite, nn 
innocent pi)n.satit girl, who lives, wo slojuld suppose, Roniewhere 
near the Ithuie, is carried off by Faust. Malhrouc coti tents himself 
with a modest protest; Mephistophele.s argues thnl ho has won 
his wager and made out Faust a robber, murderer, and ivavisher. 
Providences Jiska Fnust to wliieh powtu* ho belongs, and Faust humbly 
replies, “Jo suis ii toi, ma Providenco I ” MeplIi;^LoplleleB concludes, 
“ Alaintcnant tiroz lo rideaii I ” and the little plav conclude.s j’ur 
the present. The puppets liave said their Si»y sruartlv enough ; and 
even peo}do who take a ratljcr dilfereiit view of the true clia- 
rticterof Mophislopholcs, Fansl, and »Sabredebois, may admit that 
they have iuterproUal tlm French ■^iew of recent history with 
abundant ingenuity and epigrammatic vigour. 

The aeries of Slarionnotto comedies goes as far back as the 
American war; mid may presume that M. Marc^Momiier’s 
adherence to this methwl of uttering his feelings sliows that it is 
natursJ to him, and has been appreciated by his renders. The other 
poem to which we have inferred i.s as oild a contrast as can well be 
imagined; but Frencir gallantry is or^ual to anything. The author 
of a Thidtre. de Marionnvttes might be supposed to lai an ingrained 
satirist, and to be likely to tnko the cynical view of most subjecls 
of human thought. We might naturally fear llmt ouo who 
inherits so much of the Voltaire spirit would treat the Fie de 
Jhm in a manner not precisely edifying to ordinary Englishmen. 
The very notion of transfen*ing the "Gosiiols into French verse hius 
something rathe| startling to our miuds ; and M. Mare Monnier^ 
nntecodonts would scaroely suggest that ho was the tittest man for 
the task. Wo cannot, indeed,' ctinscientiously say that tlie book is 
likely to bo an edifying one to Englisli readers. For most purjioses, 
we may venture to’say, we prefer to road tho original documonts 
or most literal translation obtainable, ^me writers have 
obviously been under tho impression that they could mate- 
' xIa^ ii^royo upon the orimn^. We have more tJuiTi once 
the misfortune of readily sermons and treatises in which 
the simple Isttguage of the Gospels has been overlaid with a 
mam of rheQtoriw verbim which to our minds been simply 
disgusting* dliUlton has of course, given a precedent for expanding 
hfaiits gircst in ^the Scriptures into maguiheent poetry, whether 


Milton would have chosen such ft theme if ho had hvod at the 
pi'esent day is a questiou which would admit of some ar^ihcnt^ 
but at least we ehfnild be induced to say that nobo(^ ought to do 
it who is not conscious that he is a worthy rival of Milton s, with- 
out deciding whether, even in that case, lie might not employ 
his genius for a better purpose. At any rate we must confess 
that M. Marc Monnier’s perlornianco ia only notic-f;able by us as a ^ 
literary curiosity. There is indeed no sign ot intentional irrever- 
encfj in hie wrillxig. He has altered the text as little us possible ; 
most of his poetry is frimply taken from the words of the original, 
altorod a.s little as is compatible with presenting them in a French 
dro.-8. livery^dy who has hdou brought up under the inllueuoo 
of tho Englirth n'gard for even tho letter ol' tho liiblo is probably 
conscious of a slight, and of coiufie utterly in’atioiial, shock when he 
reads for the first time even a liti'ral prost) traimlation of tho Gospels 
into a nuidcnr foreign language. Ho luis associations with 
■words which sonielimeH strike liim rather oddly when usod in 
a sacred connexion. Of course a little refiedion dissipates tho 
sense of incongruity in this case ; but it docR not vjvnish (mito so 
quickly when he sees tho familiar plirflsos forced into tho French 
heroic metre, espociallv if lie has shared the <irdinary English 
dibtaste for ni(»st Frencb poctly^ The diflicidty of fairly criticizing 
I he work of M. Marc Monnior is therefore so gi’eat tlmt wo must 
di‘clino tho task; and will simply leave our readers to judge for 
themselves trom a fragment, which we select because it is 
short, and lx'cau.‘<e them is nothing in it which can joi* nn- 
riecobsarily u}>on even an unreasoning instinct of reNurence. Hero 
is ft vci’siun of a few % erses ; — 

hna tiisciplo.** pnrfoi-i avfti»'ut 1‘amc Jakmse. 
lV)innK‘ v\ii' 7 . •’US phis J’un ro rroyHit k* plus grand, 

, r.t (jii’ils Rf’ (lisput.'iifnt witvi! oux F premier rang, 

JivsiM pnt mi eut'nnt qn’il init rntiT les deu/.e : 

“ VVjila crux,'’ lour dit-Jl. que j'Mime et je defendii ; 

’ J.e voyaiiine tin eiel I’st a qiii k'lir U'"Mniil»Je. 
lloimues, M>ve/. eiimuio eii.'v. Liussez venir ciisciuhle, 
liiiisMV. \ciirr k inoi Ici? pliLs petiU eiifautH ! ” 

If anybody likes to read the Gospels in lhiBform,ho may find them 
all done into beautifully printed and fiuent verso in M. Mai'C 
! Monuier's version. 


TITK COaXT OK PAhlSS HISTOhY OF THE 
AMEliU^AN VVAK.* 

(^Second ynticc.) 

I N a flUiTier notice wo have given unqualified praise to that 
preliminary part of this work wiiich undertakes to tTaen 
tho growth of the Amoricon army of 18^1-65 from its early germs 
in the nrovinciiil juilitia b.ittalioiis that fought so gnllantlv in the 
iSeveii Years’ War. As \vo tlien pointed out, it luis been a great 
dcid too much tho fashion in Europe to treat the^ levies which 
served the eau‘<e of the Union as though they were some perfectly 
new creation, iinlcad of being but a revival on a gmnd scale of the 
Yobiulecr forces of former Ameriean coiitopts. In truth, the system 
which produced tho hardy troops who aided t he I Jritish regulars 
to wrest the domiuion of North A ineri<;a. from the French, and 
who nut long after ifrovi^ tlic Hauw regulars from point after pfiiut 
until they lost all hold 011 the Thirteen Colonies, was not deed 
during lung terms of [waco, but merely Bluiubt)riiig. Tho same 
free, active, adventurous spirit was forthcoining at the later crisis 
as in tho earlier. No doubt ii was burlesqued by th« cfiarso 
“loafers” of the Atlantic cities, who showed all the nidonc.86 of 
the early settler without his virtues, iiut, viewed as a mass, tho 
raw material was almost as tougli in the days of Bull Run, 
panics nolwitlistanding, as in those of Brandywine, and, with all 
tho faults that wore so prominent to tho proressionfil observer, it 
had by instinct an individual power and readiness which, under 
certain circumstances, and uu its own ground, would have made 
it more fonuidable than the best-trained soldiers of Europe. Tho 
fact that this "vvas so, and the reasons why it was so, are themes 
that have never becu thorouglJy handled kiforc the Count of 
Faria undertook them, and tliovo is not a word to bo said agaiust 
his execution of this part of his great task. 

But it would have been well, wo are bound to say, if he 
had confined himself to the purely military treatment of bis 
subject; for tho philosophic breadth with which he reviews 
American warfare suddenly vanishtis when be comes to '^e 
more ditficuli subject of American politics. In one of his 
introductory chapters, “ L’Esclavago,” no undertakes to do for 
tlie origin of the great struggle what ho bud previously done 
for that of tho Union army that engaged in it: and the very 
title shows that he approaches the subject with such a pre- 
judiced view tliat his judgment is no longer to be trusted. Of 
course any writer has an easy task who undertakes to prove that 
the dreadful contest of would not have broken out when It 
did, nor the combatants have been epurred with the same fierceness 
of passion, had not the slave-holding States risen agOlli!^ tl^ 
Union avowedly to mainUun tboir dn^rished insiitutiosq J^t when 
this is said, and when the features of a slnve-bol^ng 
confessedly to be maintained os such, are painted in the wWt 
colours and denounced in the best set terms, the whole difieully 
is by no means disposed of. The historian who W011I4 msQy 
exhaust the question most go back to the of the 

Union. He must not only aw, but onswsK) gnestionsss — ■ 

* Hldtaite dt la guerre civile «» Amefifm- PSr M. teOotfito do 
Bt>c\cu aidc-de-camp du gdndral Macdrilan. Tomes z st e. Paris : I« 4 vy. 
i$ 74- 
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Wio was it that oonld have prevented this etru^^lo coining on 
in courao of time ? Where is the exeict point to ho fixed at w'hich 
the victorious Virginian patriot who owned slaves under 
Joiferson Ixtcamo the enemy of mankind for ndliering to the 
BYstem of slavery in the da^ of Lincoln ? Wlioao fault was it 
that the founders of the Union evaded the settlement of the 
question which aftorw^ords grew into violent disruption, and 
evou prepiired the way for this dianiption by h‘.aving the 
right to Recede a suhiuc-t untouched by the Coustitution r* The 
fact is that to any one wlio views the luatory of the United Stales 
down to i860, ajwt from any proconooived views on tlu^ subject of 
slavery or of secession, it is sufticieutly apparent t Imt the fornlfcr, ouco 
siiflered legally to grow 'wilhiii a stjclion, must inevitably at some 
time or other have led to the hitler, and that the riirht io secede 
ill order to protect Inir property ami her liithorUi re(‘o;:ni7cd 
rights W'as one which could only be disproved to the South by 
the arbitrament of the sword, in defiiult of any power sulliciently 
wise and despotic to settle the mattiir i)i‘ace;d)ly. But to boe this, 
mid to say it plainly, is neither to condemn nor to justify sla\er\ in 
the abstract. It is simply to assert that tJio Union wus origirudly 
imposed by circumslfincos on such diveivo t'lfMuenls us could not 
ho for ever retained together by any peiicoabje ineuiis. lu view 
of the ijitoroRts of humanity the Kol.itiou brought by the war may 
hav^c been a ju.«»t and lumpy one; but, as regards the contending 
parties, there could really be m) more guilt on tin? one side than on 
the other, since each was Imt doing tliat whioli the conditions 
imposed on it by iiiheritunco compelled it to do. AVe have 
gone out of our way to siiy this, lu'Caiieo llu‘ de<*laration8 of 
the Count of Paris in his slavery clia[»l or add md one word of 
novelty to the stock Union argiunents framed ufli'r Uniou had be- 
come identified with Abolition. And he ignores the broiel liu*t that 
President Lincoln himself, 1huu;j;li oleeied toservi* unti-shivery pur- 
poses, d«‘clared over and over again, long alter tlio war was fairly 
tx’gun, that it was waged for Union and not for Abolition ; in other 
word.s, the crime of the sUveholdtirs was not that ihoywt*re what 
flicir ancestry and Liw's liad made Ihoin, but fh d, bciug’slaveholdcrs, 
they revolted against a (lovrinueiit which was franind originally h) 
protect all the inner ecouuTny of every momb'n’ <d.' th(' Union, but 
WHS gradually lioeoming. as tlioy bad cause to fear, more and moio) 
onesided against the ^^oulh, and more and more able to gnve 
weight to its partiality. 

We firo sfUTV to be ctmipelh'd to go on and (bsorve that the 
Oount'fl p(jlitical feelings on* tliis subject have inlluenocHl his 
Ireatmoni of that part ofliis military matter which deals witli the 
•— fra^mwork'.of the Oon federate aruiy, Tims we find him m.aldng it 
a sort of crime on Iho jwrl of the Southerners that the niimnufy 
miumg-d them wlio dreaded parting from the banner of the Union 
were reduced to silence by the violence of the chiminant party. 
Ko doubt they were. But it is certainly not less matter of history, 
to put it mihlly, that Now V’ork mobs brought over the rolucfeint 
meinbi'i's of the press in that city to the Union side by a kind of 
ressure not a whit more constitutional than the nwolutionnry 
)oiiiinitt(‘es wJiicIi the Count fon very doubtful authority, us wb 
think) builds up all o> or the South to carry on the proeess of 
political conversion. Hero again, bo far as tho frets are really 
aflcertained, each side pursued tlio sniiio end with whak-ver 
means came hi hand. Notions cannot niaho war olFeclively 
whilst parties within iheni denouncti iJie whole proceeding as an 
iniquity, and they iiistinctively discover this as soon as the work is 
sorioiialy entoi*ed on. AVe imow no authority higher than that of 
the second hand gossip of the Tribune for auch stories as the Oount 
gives of Umonista in tho South condemned to instant death, 
“ round the bar on which gin and whisky were flowing, whilst 
violent men held judgment on their fcllow-citizons.’’ But 
we do know it fur certain that a journal of New York 
in the April of thatsti'ange year, 1861, was praising the efforts 
made by the Charleston patriots to take Fort Sumter, and within 
three mouths later was thundering against tho Kebs ” with all 
tho zeal of a neophyte. Such conversions are too common in overy 
revolmiou, and a philoRophic writer is bound to explain rather 
than to condemn them, much leas to suppoao thorn limited to one 
party in a civil struggle. 

But we uuiat paaS to the more strictly military part of this his- 
tory, where we are able to speak with more pleasurv> of tho author’s 
labours. AVe purpoRely sofoct that portion of which he was an 
eye-witness. ExcoUont is his account of tho reoiganization— 
if that can so bo called which dealt with what liardly knew 
any organization boforo — of the beaten army of the Nortli under 
MacOlollan after Bull Run. A paphic yet tmtliful pictuio is 
bore given of the immense didloultiea whi^ the now chief encoun- 
tered at every turn, and moro especially of tho rude con- 
fition of the levies placed under his chai^ with what, according 
to European judgment, would have been utterly inadequate 
^wers of milftory control. The difficulties met with in tho 
igndrwice and inexperience of his volunteer officers, the means 
taken to purge this ^dy of its most incompetent members, and the 
deeper of the i^qjeoted, ** fer besides the dishonour, it was a heavy 
peotinkry loss to them,^ are aH fwimirably told, indeed this whole 
chapter. ‘^Les IWparatifr de Combat” can be studied in every 
page with both pl^snro and profit. That the young Commander-' 
m*jChkf was able to do anythmg at all wHb such raw material is 
very justly explained as owing to a catise wbich baa hitiberto been 
Uttfc recwlzed on ^us ride of the Atlanrio^namefe'jiL to the high 
m of the men en^Bted^ 

^ tite ethsr furndptis srid,sf^rr^ the tbs iotjfiligeiito 

ttdediKHttl^wldchFlacsdtbegkst^ the rank and die on a level 


with tlwir mUiUry stiwriow inji|dred tlK»iwftbariirtttMl |r«»fiect 
then* chMf$ in whom tJ»y rceoifuiased ttw jiKi^essary qUAliti<‘A for emumanding 
(Itofii, uud oauifeil them to aocejit witth>ut a marmar tliw obUgoSinuS siw 
ro^truiuts of a milittiry lifo .ts soon sm they were got t*» understsod tbow 
uecejwity. I/eaving to a few regimenta, oonipos^ for ths most ’ part w 
Kumpei'm advunUirers, the iivmopoly of iimbr»r^atfoo', tln^ had none « 
Oiat tufbulcnco wlileh is often ass^H^ntwl with the name of volttutoftr. A 
IViW w'lirmDj^s vvriT sufreient to ivniind tb«'m that, tho oath nnho taken, 
there were to b<; no more amateurs with the colours* 

And our author goea on to narrate in detail tho single instance 
which occurred of open rcsislanco to MacOlellan^s authority. 
This took place in tho of Wfishington itself, and was earily 
Bup}m*8snd bv a slight show of somo regular troops that were at 
hand, tho disoliodiont regiment promptly retuming to its duty, 
and Bhowing th('reaf1o,r tho most eanifst desire to win ba«k touf 
ling which it liad forfritixl in its disgrace. 

The (h)utit Wiia during this whole period of preparation 

iind apj>artmt inaction, for he joined tho army not long after its. 
inisfortuun at Bull Uuii. TBh lirat volnmo eloscis at this point, ami 
iho .second will be a dlBappointmcnt to thost> who look to liud in 
it the etorv ot‘ that particular enrapaign of in which 

l»o porsoually islmred. It ia devoU‘d to other oerlv portions of 
iho war. The last clinplcr, however, under the title of ‘‘Hamp- 
ton Uruda,” treats of Ihe tloal premrations for the great under- 
filling, and tlu5 diiUcullies wnicli tlie Heneral-iri-Ohief mot 
with ut tho hauils of tho lVo»idoHt in liis dtssign of carrying 
his army away from tlm vicinity of Washington by water, in order 
to .attack Riclimond tho more easily. The plan of MacOicllan 
in its (Jet‘iil.4 was Jibly r^oncedvod, as it is heiw very ably drawn* 
lb* would have loft AVashingtem protected -by 22,000 Tecru it® 
covered by tlio new works. N’osr it were lo bo 30.000 troops 
I untloi* B.anks and tbo (lerinan general Blcnkor, half of whom 
were told olf lo {jiianl tlio approach down to Shenandoah A^alley, 
whilst tlm rest might bo postod at Mano-sses, with the AViish- 
ington works and garrison in second lino. This was moi’e, it 
is properly rdjsevved, tluui was roquirod t.o protect the rapital for 
the moment, until the c(nniiig danger of llichmond should dmw 
the main Ciudedemto arjiiy that way, when Maot-lellau hud oven 
prnpt»afcd to dtttach Blenker’s diviBii'ninl-o AVestern Virgiuia. With 
his own Army of tlie Polomac he wart proiwring io fon‘oliis way up 
the A^>rktowu])euiusula lo tho caflt side of tho capital of thoHouth* 
I'Mnally, the reserve corps of Mac!l)owoll, contiiining 38.000 of the 
best trained of tho volunteers, was to bo moved suddenly in tmns- 
ports afloi- MacUlelhiii bad aetiUiUy lixed the atteutmn of the 
defenders uf Hichmoiid, to turn tho works which ho would havo 
ladbro him. 

The rtCiyjnfilljjliment of the task to this corps wus. In the eyes of 

General Ma<'Clelh»n, indi'^pmsalilo to iijviire rapid yuccc'^s in tlw cnmpaijgfn* 
But lit the vei*y moment Llint lu; was iihoiit to einhiirk Alacthmdl rev*oivoil 
Iruin the iTosideiit the order to remain in the neighhiHiih^ndiif W^ifthiugltin^ 
and a lueonie despatch told Maeljlfllan that the IroofM he aivaited so inqia-. 
tiently were wiLlidnmn from hi^i command. Since the operatioiie Jmd begun 
ho way deprived <*f lo nily fl third of the army he hod formed with such 
pains, and to Uio ^jooci organization of whieli he Jind Maeritieed a part of his 

popularity It ivill be aeen in the oueoeediug volumo now dfxirly 

lliiH Inull W.19 jiaid for. 

With thcHc words tim Goimt closes the present instalment of 
his work, and prrp.aiws us to look with interest for its continua- 
tion. Of its merits as a military }iist,(>ry we have already said 
much, and few readers will be Ibund to dispute iheui. If thewt 
be any flucb, they will probably bo personawho have as strong 

f >oUlical prepussesfiious on the American question as tho author 
limsi'lf, but who give their persointl svnipathy U) the lost oaiise as 
warmly us his is bestowed on that of t^io victorious Union, 


JOHNSON ON LAND>Sf;APE GARDENING.* 

T HIH book would be more useful if it were briefer and clearer aa 
well as less did»u*tic and theoretical. AVe have no doubt that 
its author would make loss ado about pricking out a garden plaa 
or levelling tho side of a hillock than about constructing a sentence, 
or at any rate writing half a page. Feeling a high sense of tlie 
resnonsiWlily of Ruthorship, he must nwals, consult the dignity 
and depth of his subject mthcr tlmn tho leisure of practical 
readers, and, having 2‘c.id Mr. Kuskin witli individual profit, he is led 
to retail Kuakiuism without its force. The result is naturally 
surplusage and vagueness, for hints on style and taste and anungc- 
ment repeat tliemst'lves with cumbrous solemnity, and a good 
many pages ore taken up in ith dissertations <ni the beautiful and 
on love. But it is worth w'hile occasionally to encounuv all this 
for the sake of tho valuable matter that ]ic.s beneath, and wo can 
nmki) allowanco for uiicoiLscioufi haziness on paper in one who 
understands Ilia art and can realizn his ideas in practice. If we 
allow for tins weakuesa, and ibr that other which seems emumon to 
the class of professional landsoape-prardcnerB--'pamely, the oon- 
viction that an fonateur cannot possiblv do righ^ or avoid ruiaona 
mistakee if ho follows tho dictates of &is own taste, or admits the 
suggoBtioM of his own unaided eye— there will bo found enough 
of sound truth and ueieful hints in Mr. Johtason*8 hundred and 
fifty pages to interest tbo curious and instruct the doubtful 
hortiouliiirist. 

AVe shall confine our xemarks to the most practical dmpters of 
tilie three books which make up the vobme, and which discuss 
respectively b eauty, laws of order, and priacifNd ejS^ts and styles 

* . TAe Ifmtnnd Frii^kt By JToaepk Fornyth 

Johnioh, Curator of the Royal BoUnic GardwUp Bdfost. ^tiinted fat the 
Autli^ by Archer Ik Suns, Bblfiise, td74. 
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of Boenory. In Oh. II. of tiie first booh a pood deal may be learned baa been thus liberally ti-eated. Instead of diaplayinp ft trunk 
on the topic of ** line end colour ” which will stand the amateur in and limblesa sides, its drapnl and pendulous lateral branches 
Stead when he is plonninp the decoration of his beds. With trees, kiss the very ground with their fringes. In his interesting pages 
shrubs, and lower growths in the shape of carpeting plants and the on the different charactera of trees our author pli^s lor fml 
like, colours, tints, and shades have to be considered with a view to room for the grand tribe of Picas to develop in; and he 
happy arrangement. The rule given in p. 2 1 is not to be controverted, maintains that, when so treated, either singly or in a judicious 
that not*more than two primary colours should be resorted to for group, upon a suitable siUi, they are as worthy of admiration tis^ . 
the decors lion of beds, and of these colours scarlet and yellow are oven tlm cbf*stnut avenue in Rushy Park. Among evergreens'^ 
better for boandirias to a centre than for the centre itself. Blue he has a gn^it loaning to the (Aidar of [jchanon, for which he 
is perhaps the best master colour for every scene, and experience rightly deems the (^odrus Atkmtica, in its light, bright hiuis, a poor 
justifies Mr. John.son's caution ugiiinstthe libiwo and* profusion of exchange. Tt cerfaiiily has not the same grand and sombi^ oiVect 
yellow. A little goes a lung way in golden foliage, as maybe in giving unity to scenery, or enhancing the facade of buildings, 
fioen by any one who, after a surfeit of yellow calceolams in a 'fhe Picas h»i wtmld rightly rclcgnle to a greater distance, and then 
bod-centro, falls back upon gold-chain geraniuiuA ** in their place, ho would not sutler tlioiu to bo arranged in avenues, for which 
and finds the change an exctdlent one. In reds and yellows deciduou.s trees suit bettor. Certainly modern experiments in this 
nature furnishes a rich choice of dower, fruit, and foliage, direction incline us to agree wdth him, though we cannot shut our 
Both deciduous trees and many of the conifers and other ever- eyes to <*\istijig line eiVects in iivcuues of Scotch firs, planted, accord- 
greens Bupplv rich golden oflects in the aspect of their foliage ; and ing to triulitinn, in tacit proof of tlio attachment of the planters to 
as to reds, trio lied Dogwood and suchlike trees in their hiirk, the the caubo of Ike exilctl Stiuii'ts. As if to meet the Jiindscape- 
ficarlet thorns and chestnuts in Ihoir flo\v(‘r, the Ameriran oak, gardeners demand for purmanenev of agrccnhle form and foliage, the 
English elm, and common Ixvcli in their lea>eri, and a host of conilers, as is bhowii in Mr. Jolinson’s second hook, may bo used 
evergrrien and deciduous shrubs in Dieir bcrrie.s, furni.sh a succcb.sion with good t‘f)ect in casc.^ wJiere spiral, j»yramidal, columnar, tabular, 
and variety of those all the your through. Mr. .lohn.-^uii eudoii\onrs or pcndiilouH habit, as well aa Imoa and shades of green and gold,^ 
to teach us how to blend, compare, iiUil contrast these, and in so sen-gruen, gr.iss-given, mul silver, are required for the necessities of 
doing he maintains that yellow stunim to approach the ove, hind.scapc beaul \ . it is impo.sslblo to glance at the descriptions 
reel to retain its position, him to retire; ilai'h shades to give here givi'n of the various deciduous trees, tlieir qualifications, and 
depth, and /n/ 4 ^ ones elevation.” Pciiuijis ue, luny judL'‘o of his their titling localizations. Wo miisl, however, heartily endorse 
other postulates by llio last, and no one w^ill dlsjiuto the importance Mr. Johnsun'.s wedi “ that a name .should impart something of the 
of liglit bhades to. impart height, and to cojitribute to distant character (d' .specie?, as with the Populus lastigiiita, or columnar 
oirecls. poplar, rernindmg us of their beauty and, if it might be, economic 

Carrying these principles into the i?ec(a)d book, the author uses.” ISoiiicthing, he ihink.s, might bo done bv the Royal IJorti- 
applie.s them with ellect in his chapters oji Junes of Sight, Lines cultural Society to pinmuto tlie correct terininofogy of plants, both 
of Distance, and sc forth, as well an to the decoration of given in books and in jmblic parks and gardens. Wo may remind him 
spaces with the three grades of vegetable growth — carpel-plants, that a ineviioriims step in tliis direction has been taken, some year.? 
skriihs, and trees. Ilia problom is solo occupy a given site that ago, in the Victoria Park at Bath, where every tree and shrub i.s 
its charm shall not be litfiil, its oiitlo,olvs not fewer than nature carefully labidled, and the siime practice prevails more or less iu 
gave or art can contrive, its facilities of eiijoymenL nut curtailed tlu) I^mdon Parks. Wo should like to see it extended to our pro- 
<sither by blundering obstructions or by inflilVcrtmce to palpable vincial arboreta. Tt lakes some little education in arboriculture 
roles and laws of beauty. Thus, iu the first jdaco, he would plant to appreciate such abnormal facts in tree-life as the insUmce which 
for futiuo as well os for present eiiect, and to this end would blend Mr. .lobnson (puttes of the (Jueroiis ilex becoming deciduous in 
the beddiiig-out system with an arningeiutMi of herbaceoiw sub- the winter of 1870-1 ; of a distinctly pendulous 'rhujopsis boiealis 
iects and evergreen shrubs with uii eye to pcruiauence, The space at (va.sllo la'slie, and u |)eiTectly ])yrdmidid Taxus boccata ut IJrts- 
oet ween tile back outlines and the forog’o.ind of a landscape be borough, whicli liiot laid not been so shuptal by the knife, Nor 
would allot to growths of summer display, the cmtlines tluunstdves is it, we ftus})ect, generally known that Iha common yew will grow 
to plants that may charm even in the wlulor. It is obvious that and llouvish on th(^ roots of other trees, even of the elm ami the 
among the latter the Ithododuiidron, Ilex, Arbutus, Rerberis, with beech, and, instead of striking out aloft, will carpet the ground *lbr 
other and smaller growths, will bo prominent by way of basis to many years. 

their attractions, but the tables of special eflbcts of trocA and \Ve have as yet said nothing of the .aiitlior’s views as to lri^>ing 
uhrubs given at pp. 04-5 will perhaps Ue 11101*0 sugge.stive of hints out the ground which he purposes to cover with shrubs and 
to the reader than the somewhat more technical plans with W’hicli trees. It is in truth here that wo can only partially fi>]low him. 
the work is illustrated. We sympatJiizo with Mr. Johnson in Though he honestly discourages such c/c /brea as removing 
his crusade against the mixed clotting sy.sttMn, and in Ids pica mountains and introducing lakes without consideration i»f tho 
for harmony of aiTangement. Tliough we Jiardly think ho need natural features of the situation, we think he unneces.sarily multi- 
have cautioned readers of sufficient cultivation to open a book on plic.s his heads of arrangement when he discusses “ General Effects, 
landscape gardening against putting scarlet geraniums in a Recesses, Grouping, Promontories Avenues, In- 
rosetuin,'' wo commend him for tho hint that such vegetable ter modiato Scenes, JiOadiug Objects, Artificial Work, Rowers, AcsiIk,*’ 
forms as ivie.s, hollies, and rliododeridron.s are best grouped with &c. Some of these heads are far too technical for general applica- 
their own varieties, for purposes of comparison rallier than of con- tion, and wo should tremble for the result of a development of 
trast. ISo with carpeting plants, woolly plants, ininute-icavod, ground secundum artem to this extent. Undoubtedly in undulat- 
succulent, and trailing plants ; though it is nut objectionable to ing ground, or ground whicli can easily be rendered undulating, 
maas witli each other subu'cts of similar liabit — e.g. Pontsteraoiis sites of depression will admit of their own giecial eJfects, and 
with Antin’hinums, or l^rimulos, Aly.ssiiiijs, Geiitiana acaulis, sites of elevation of theirs likewise. Mr. J^ohnson calls the 
Campanula, and Lobelia fulgens. To revert for a moment to the former JieresscSf dividing thorn into the Plower-gardeu, tho 
rose-ood, it is a good hint of Mr. Johmsou s, towards the end of his Rockery, tho Ro.scry, and the W’ilderiiesi ; and the latter he 
volume, it may bt» advantageously interspersed with plants of calls rromonf,o?'ieSj which aid in linrmonizing scenery, and 
tho Acer negundo or the ypiriea Lindleyana, which will both cii- furnish centres and outlooks suniiounted and diversified by 
hance the l&;auty of tho roses when in bloom, and fnrnisli 11 striking tree-forms. It does not appear with which of those 
ploaeiug object to fall back upon at other limes — to say mithing divi.riujis the bowers ai*© to be associated, Tho fiowering ash, 
of the value of the Acer negundo as a foliage plant, and of tho Kobinia, and weening birch might point to a promontory, but 
Spiriea for bouquets. tho Clematis, of whie.h, along with a variety of more delicate and 

In considering his materials for covering the lawn or garden fragile climbers, we should prefer to weave our bower, would 
apace effectively, our author lays down the law that shrubs should seem better adapted for the shelter of a recess. A good list of 
be arranged, “ firstly, acct)rding to their masses, and, secondly, such cliuibers is given in p. 1 36, with honourable mention of -Mr, 
in accordance with their outlines,” whilst with trees, on tho other JacJniuin's success in the development of the Clematis. To the 
hdnd, it is just vice versd. In illustration of the former position he arrangoment desi^atod He^y p. 103, we looked in the vain hope of 
cilea the rich character of grounds planted with rhododendrons ; — discovering eomething new in garden seats— ut the very least a new 
'file effect of tbeir uTidultttiona and foUagc-inns.dng and outlines, londwl eclition of the vivo sedilia Wixo oi Virgil and Ovid : but a ghinoo 
with brilliant flowers, may be much cnhained by borrowing huta of dilver Bhowod us that ivies, vincas, and evergreen shrubs wore 
and gold from other plants, more especially ai tho season when rhododen- accessories which did not promise ** repose ” in tho sense we had 
dron llowow are si arce. Their maHsea of rounded foliage gain much by fondly imagined, at all events not repofto undisturbed bv insects and 
being contrasted with growths of columnar and lioi uonial form. Mr. Johnson makes much, but uot too much, of water-slfects, 

We may hero observe that there is no real discrepancy between where they can be hod, and he ventures on a mild joke when he 
this remark and one to which we have already referred about remarks that ** rooteries are sometimes substituted for rockeries.” 
masring rhododendrons, ivies, &c., with their own varieties, When we arrive at the third mrt of the authoria subject— oiir 
because in the latter cose it would seom to be the effects of out- remarks on which must be crowded into two or three sentences— 
line in parricular trees and larger shrubs that iiro contemplated wo Hcem to tread familiar ground. Scenery, we are taught, haa two 
by the author. In the some sewo he dilates, further on, upon the divisions— natural and artificial effects, the latter being associated 
fitness of rhododendrons as supplying a basis for effocts ot larger with buildings, the former with bmd. It is here th^ the relatioA 
growths of vegetation, and a point of union between these and of park and garden to a mansion becomes alike interesting and in- 
• plants in the middle lino of sight. The Rhododendron,” he structive. Wo^are taught how to lay out the interval between art 
adds, is beautiful when employed to realize a leading efiect in and nature, between the house and the ha-ha ; and between the 
particularly when surrounded by vegetation of a darker precincts within the range of a sunk fence and the natural itouIb^ 
abada ti^ its own, such for instance as is witnessed in many tious beyond it, The Irish juniper, for inetanee, in Ha columnar 
of the fir tribe.” How sound his views are on the matter growth harmonizes best witn the &rmer, the Pihus exeeka with 
of allowing room and space fer shrubs and trees may be seen 1m &e more fiur-away slopes. ** Wild sMeiy ought not to come too 
the rare Mfuity of even so everyday a tree as the larch, when it close to our dooiSi nor the waving and eometimee rugged outhm 
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fbrms the State. But allko at Borne and at Atlietis tribes formed of vurue. 
aad pentei lost their mlitieal sii^nifiesnco, and way as political in- 
HtituLioua to tribes of later oripu founded on anotlier principle. In tbo 
later stagea of lx»th Coimnomve^tJxs, the eleineut-* of which tbo 
wealth wart inacle up were tio loii;{er the primitive genealogical tx’ibcx, but 
tribes which were crt.scntiulJy loeuL 

This is, of (yxaiw, perfoctly true, but there is a distinct effort 
of mind in retaining euv knowledge of the rhange until wo 
know why the chfliige wna vendored neoiasaiy ; benauae, namely, 
the penfwlogical frilx's ropnsonted ultliiwitch iiu uggrogaiioii of 
families, each of which ut sUrting had fonmiil the iH ginuiog and 
end of goricty, founded on tlie worehip of ihc dead lord or lords, 
keeping up a ritual in which it was a prol'iijialion for any 
one not of kin to shiire, reganling all without ila own circle as 
dogs or snakes, bitterly intoleumt and intensely cruel in its cx- 
clusivone.'JH ; because, further, this r(»ot of all latternertH was carried 
on into those unions of such isolated fainilies which made up the 
chm before the union of clans fomunl the tribe— the chins and liibt^s 
acquirbg of course a fellow-feeling and a certain .spirit of fahear- 
ance towards each other, hut redlining for all wlnx hi.v hcvmid a 
hatred not lees lierco and bloodthirstv ii>> being a liatrcd oi tlu>rio 
who were enemies of their gods j btHuiuse, furt iu r, the clilefs of t hese 
iamilios hud set up their huKlnuirks atid .slml uut Uic coiuniou herd 
from all hope of Wcoming Ihenisidves (iwnerd of Iho eoil, .-ukI he- 
caust; tlio remedies applied hv aucli legislators us Solon, alllioiurli 
for the time they did mueii, failed to touch the root of the dis- 
ease. Hence the substitution of local for 'juM -alogical tribes was 
really a deathblow dealt to Eupalritl aflcecih-ncY ; it ensured first 
the growth and then the suprtnnacv of the people ; it as .erbaltiiai 
rfdigion— Iho old religion, to which alone the flupatrid would 
allow Iho naino — was not to cru-sh njiinkind for ever himoiith a rod 
of iron. Hut Jilthongb it did all this, the geneab igicul tribes woro 
not extinguished. A.t Albens, as elsowheic, tliey conliimi'd to 
exist, as bodies wbo.se interests were by no jueans iilwajs tbo 
interests of the State, of justice, or of humanity ; and their 
malignant intUieuce showed i I self in the I'rightiiu iniquities to 
which the Athenian rahlde suffered itself to he hounded on after 
the victoiy of Argennraissai. 

Ill shoit, ovary where wo fmd this spirit of isolation— the primi- 
tive separation of the brute iu his den. stnuiglhened ny tho 
religion which had its rt>oi in the worship uJ ancogtors— (:ro]*piug 
up in greater or less strength. We find it at Atluais, cbeoKuig I 
and hampering iho action of statosuion as far--^coingii» any of wdiat i 
we aro wont to speak of as our own ftuljgbb'iuMl limes, and ttlnu».st 
everywhere else iulIelUvs, well nigh prevent 'iig all political grow ib, 
and rendering utterly impossible tho formation of a Greek ni»li..n. 

Wo touch a point here in which differcnco of terms implies a 
difforoiice of thingH. Mr. IVeoiium admits that wo '• expect, as a 
rule, the nation to form a single government,” and that “ political 
unity enters into our general idea of a nation”; hut this fact, he 
holds, ^‘merely shows hoxv graitly w^e have changed in thi.s raattar 
from tho political ideas of i‘arlier time.s.” Jri tho Ori'ok mind, for ; 
exariiplo, lie urges, •* thero was n distinct idea of a Greek nation, 
united by a common origin, ajk>4*ch, religion, and civilization.” 
Surely so wide a ditlorenco in roality involves .a auhstanlitd differ- 
ence XU the notion of which that reality is an e\pre>.>ion. Wluit- 
ever else a nation may it is surely a liody the nicmhera of 
which are under CtTtnin duties to one another. Of tlieso obliga- 
tions the Greek knew nothing. The war of Ihdutians jigainst I'ho- 
kiaiis was not civil war ; it was not a thing to which they ftdt the, 
least repiigiianco; it was the most natural thing in the world. 
’When AchiUeus said that he luid no liking fur a man who loved 
•war, ho added that by war ho meant a coulcfil l)et\vcen nieniberB 
of a phratria, i.e. betwexen those who professed to tr.‘>ce their origin 
and to pay their w’orship U) a common auccstor. Tho Anipbik- 
tyoniai, great or small, were iu no stmso luitiojn national ; at best 
they were mere religious fraternities Avhich bDimd their meiuht'rH 
to no special courses of action if they chose to regani one nnollH'r 
as enemies. Jii other words, they di<l little or nothing to wealum 
and root out the spirit of isolation which for nil (Treolis, except tlie 
Athenians, may he said to hfive rcm-iined the very hr»nitii of life. 
Huriog three, or perhaps four, genemtions Athens did what she 
could to coimtoract this fatal tendeiicv, but she was attempting a 
task beyond the time, and she failwl. Mr. Fret.*mnn might per- 
haps Save brought out more clearly the nature and ends of tho 
work which some Athenian statesmen at least had set bfforo them- 
selves ; but tho contrasts drawn between Athena and SpJirta, aiKl 
again between theao and Mft4?edonia and Uoiuo, are among tlxo 
most instructive portions of this volume. 


SOME TIME IN IKELAND.* 

I RELAND waa long celebrated for its blunders and bulls, but of 
late years it has proved prolific in bores. It is to Ikj hojxed 
that, in accoinlance with tho md saying about tho luippiness of a 
c6iintrY which has no history, the ^irosiness of inodei’n books about 
lirelivnd denotes tho calm of increasing pro8iMuit}\ Why the book 
which we have now before us wua written can' bo known onlv to 
its Author. This venerable lady, who lived iu the county Watei^ord 
A long time ago, and who now imbliahes the chroniclo of her 
her flirlatioiws and her fine acauamtanoi.s, has no perceptible 
aioi df May kin d. There are faint indica tions of a wish to instruct 

* Some Tine in JMtnd : a Seeoileetkm. Lontl»>ti ; Hcary 8. Kioir 


tho " Icgielatoi’s who assemble in St. Stephen's, Westminster,* 
and pevhap.s the author oxpetiiod to rouii© the attention of gfossxps 
by her free mtmtion of peistms and places, as for instancy of 
a* well-known proselvtizing Bishop, and of an excitable lady <rf‘ the 
Bonaparte family, ilut few things aro more dreary than sketohee 
of character by a writer wdxo neither appreciates character nor 
knows how to drew. ^ i , . . 

Although there is little worth reading in live book, it is ra<y 
of the autlmi-’ri native suil. It ia pervaded wiUi tho volatifo 
t^aseut’o <) f Irish ge.ntilUy, and, though tho analysis^ nmy not 
be .'igroiMhle, tills cxtinordinary phase of human nature is singular 
enf>u;fh to bo worth examining. ** Wo never affected to bo 
cnisideivd mitive Irish,” alio and sho is careful to expluiii 

Hint her nnrestors “came over with other Cromwell Bottlers.’' 
And (hen wo Jinvo a fairly true, if trivial, sketch of Bomlity and 
arrogance, nf bigotry and religdoiirt indifforonco, of racltronting 
.and o.'^teiilation, nnd of shift instead of thrift in the annals of 
this “ leaning family.” I’lio writer appoara ovim to Lsvo lost the 
bi.vt iiih<*rit;»iice of sucJi parentage as she describes, for she misses 
the }:ru(es((ne humour. Hu? incongruity yet the pathos, of tho 
situ.ilion. 'fhe race of orators ami wdts who 1>uzzed and stung 
in tho Irish rarliimient wii.<i not extinct at tho period whoa 
these clironii-les bepiu, but there is no trace of (hem bore; llio 
author is chielly concevnoil with tho inisdemoanouTS of her 
governess, the trii'ks to catch the major or the captain on the 
Mall .'it Waterford, or tho millinery of her flisters. Many 
juices .nre (lt‘voled to tluj imultemhle glory of a hall at Cur- 
x'rtglimore, and to tho galaxy of young nobleinen wlko were 
there. Now, in a ncnel ceiteirl dotaiis of the dietary and puiabires 
of childhood may he usofiil in evolving character, but we no 
clearer notion of Irish society by records of Alisa ICathlecns por- 
ridjre nnd Miss Mveleon'a ‘^hat of white chip wdth detached 
lujiiquets of forget-me-not.s.” ProbriLly there were olwiMiits of 
fun m tlie Diinninre vilkijfjiatiiray whore tho nobility and gentry of 
the eoimty jmcked tliemseives into ii row of cottages by tho sea nnd 
chafferetl for tho sliilling chicken of tradition and enjoyed a primi- 
tive comuiunitv of cr'H'kerv and saucepans. Ihit if there were 
humorous pussiiges in Ihia kind of life, tho sjdrit of tlio fim has 
evAiHiinied, leaving but a residuum of vulgarity. 

The author turns frmn domestic life every now and^ them and 
tries her liand on histoiienl and political subjects with indifferent 
; BuccoHft. O’flonnell crosses the stage at a contested election, 
**hi.4 riglit hand waving his cap, his left plnccd on his breast, 
acros.^ which wa.s a broad grifii Bush”; uun of coiu'flo he apjxjfilB 
to the “ luuvditnrv boiul.smen,” 'fbero are “priestly deumicia- 
liou,” evictions, and the machinciy familiar to ua in Irish affairs, 
not omitting the showy, dibhoiiesi, tyrannical land agent, who 
has for nearly two hundred vtyirs played so largo a jxart in them. 
nii.s ancient lady slioiva ijiK'stioimblo testo iu goasiping ob fitMily a» 
she doe.*^ nhoiii familii's and persons who, whatever their sine, luu’dly 
deserved the <*ru(d fate of being thus commeiuoitited. Yet after 
I .'lU, her to Curragtiruore has a moriil worth noting. Jlor 
Groniwollian father represerite a chias. lie was a large landed 
proprietor and an jmjKUtaut porHonago in tho county, but ho had 
none of the dignity of an English squiro of the same rank. By 
traditiou and practice he and Ill's forefathers were mere dealers 
, in kud. TJie rights and privileges of their position were greedily 
maintained, but only as so mucli »UK'k-in-tr(vde, while political 
and rcligiiiuB ascendency was deemed preciouB becnuso it en- 
hanced the value of the bargain witli the English Govennnont. 
It is pi'rhaps natural chat this sjieciesof gentry should bo depressed 
and Borvile iji prcficnce of the Jt-ngliBli juirty in the great house of 
the ncighbourliood. They cringe to tho “Atarqnis, bis smiable 
lady, and the. Bwaot Lady Constance.” fiondon clothes, London 
airs and gossip an* tljo paradise of the children of the Cromwellian 
setUcnient. fherc ib a 8|x*ciHl roll in the phrases that treat of 
tho lOnglish magnntvs, and in the retloctions on their mortality 
at tho Olid of tlio'ic chiiptcvs that inta'oduce us te the festive Bceaes 
in wliich Lord J^icplyu dfiiiees superlily,” and in which inti- 
macy is ostabliplied ” with tho iran.scendent Lady Ooust^vuce. 

Alas.” inoiirnB the author, “ in the language of the patriarcb,” 
even thtw “have said to Comiption, thou art my mtbxsrl” — 
language w'hich in another senHo tho politician might well apply to 
the Irish gentry, whose characteristics the book is intended to act 
forth. Coming down from tho mount of aristocratic glory with 
its effulgence full upon them, the family remain in a rapture during 
some ikys. Only a conteste^d election, in whh'h the “ Homi^ ” 
priests of course play an evil part, brings them back to the joys 
and excitemenls of ‘Hhe Mall,” the Cathedral gallery, and tho 
fiishionable milliner's shop of VVnterford. 

The political battle between clergy and landlords for the votes bf 
the people is fiu' from being so amusing and instructive in these pages 
as in Boiijo recout reports from the West of Ireland. As mual, 
no ono iipjiears to ho the least is earnest. There is no principle 
to contrel tlm conduct of lieh or poor, though pmciples ore trailed 
in every direction for aggressive purposes. The author/ while 
ignoring the faith and hbpes about wiiich the Irish Mre in 
earnest, unooDseiousl^r expresses the national superficUItty. Oritur 
reminiacencos, now of a bonnet, now of a brutal mnrier,. of her 
reiloctions, whether on the maesaere of polioo at OomoksteMk 
dming the tithe war, or on the best way to catch a haabaitd, it is 
impossibk to know which axe meant in vest and whidi gre wrioUB. 
If she ridicules the priests, She is not less satsrioai at the ^penae 
' of the Kvangelioal wave.* Khe ^ows the Uimd dis- 

Tospeet for everything Irish, iaeluAAiig her a digiutexy oithe 
, rrotostent 0hiirch j and even wbehihe wtisn the stodk raossiSfs 
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liOTieSi 80 intricately combined in their united action, are yet so 
clearly detached and relieved a^iinst the ftold and ^inat each 
other, is a t<nir de force hardly to be surpasaed in numismatic art 
'While in the cliariot jrroups of the earlier Syracusan coins the 
Be^ere and chaste Biinplicity of the design seems the Ht emblem 
of an earnest and high-minded demom^y, there is on the other 
hand in these later compositions a felicitous audacity of invention, 
a consummate maslcry of execution, which reminds us of some of 
the groups in the contemporary frii^e of the Mausoleum, and seems 
altogether in keening with the splendid pomp with which the 
Dionysii masked ino terrors of their iron rule. The jealous mia- 
mvingwith which these tyrants regarded diatinguislied citizens 
did not appl^ to the artists whom they patronizeil, and thus wo 
find on the byraensan medallions, what was liardly over iiormittcd 
on the coins of Greek autonomous cities, the naine.s or the dio- j 
engrayers, Kimon, Euklcides, Eaninetoa, and others, whose ivs- ; 
pective styles may to a certain extent he distingiiifihtMl in extant 
specimens. On the coins struck by the Dionysii there is <a change 
m the action of the Victory, who no longer crowns the horses as 
in the earlier type, but dies to meet the charioteer lidding out tlie 
‘WToath her movement, being thus counter to t hat of the horses, 
eeems to enhance the speed and momentum of the boumiing group. I 
We have as yet only dealt with the revorse of these coins. On 
the obverse the prevailing type is a female head, round which are 
Bet sometimes three, sonieLiiuea four, dolpliiiis. Occasionally tho 
head, encircled hy dolphins, is that of the goddess A tlione. Dolphins 
we the well-known symbol of salt water in ancient art, and tnere- 
fore it eocmis probable tliat the heads ao encircled repreatmt 
goddesses whose temples stood in tho island of Urtygia, the most 
ancient quarter in Symniso, and its original citadel. This po.siiion, 
naturally strong, was specially fortilied by the elder Dionysius, 
who establishea in Ortygia his seat of government and his palace. 
He would probably keep his treasure and his mint in one of the 
temples on the island, ot which the two most celebrated, according 
to Oicero, were that of Artemis and that of Atheuo. Now if the 
coins of the Dionysii were struck in Ortygia, the head of Athene, 
encircled by dolphins, probably represents in tho compendious I 
symbolism of ancient art tho temple of Athene on tho sea-girt 
island’, and by parity of nxisoniug the other female head surrounded 
by dolphins ought to ha that of Artemia, aa K. O. Muller suj)- 
posed It to be. There is, however, no certain evidence in support 
of this conjecture, and tho head in question n»uy in some OiUH‘s be 
a pcrsoniilcation of Ortygia itself, wliilo otluu' ( oiua may represent 
Persephone, and others tho Oriygian Arlunis. Another type, 
which can be more positively connected with tho island, represents 
the head of Aretliusa, that nymph ho celebrated in Greek legend, 
who, fl^ng from the pursuit of the Arcadian river god Alpheios, 
escaped to Ortygia, whei*e she was clianged into a fountain, the 
fresh waters of which still bubble up on the shore of t he island. 

On looking over the pLites in the wort before ns, it is curious 
to observe how, after n.o. 345, when the rule of the Dionysii was 
replaced hy democracy, the type of the silver cointige also changes. 
That well-Known Oorinthian typo, a hoi meted foiriale head, with, 
on the reverse, a Pegasus, occurs abundantly ; tbo chariot type is 
also found, but less frequently; but of the dol[»hin-encircled 
goddess Mr. Head only adjuits one oxamplu. The cause of this 
change in the mintage was doubtless pijlitical. When Timoleon, 
thoGaribaldi of ancient Sicily, leading an expedition fnmi Corinth 
against the younger Dionysius, auccc^edcd in hie daring attempt hy 
tho special grace of Demeter and IVrftophonc, he dcmoli.shed llie 
Ortygian stronghold of tho dethroned tyrant, and erc'cted on its 
site courts of justice. It was but natural thnt ho sliould at tho 
same time effSice from tho coinage the symbols by which tho 
Ortygian fortress bad been asHOciatod with supreino authority, 
and that he should substitute for these symbolB the types 
of his native Corinth, whose aid as mother city had so 
lar^ly contributed to the revolution which fret;d Syracuse. 
When compared with tho splendid coimigo of tho Dionysii, the 
pieces struck Agathokles and his sucecssora are Uimo and 
monotonous. Tne names of the die-engravers no longer appeiir on 
the coins, nm does their work attempt to rival the subtleties which 
through all time will give celebrity to the masterpieces of Kimon, 
Eokleidee, and their compeers. But in this later Syracuwiu 
coina^ as in many other coinages of the Macedonian period, tlio 
historical interest in some degree compensates for tno artistic 
Bhortcoming. The assumption of tho title of Basileus by 
Agathokles, his preat victory over the Carthaginians, and the brief 
reign of the Epirote Pyrrhus in Sicily, are all commomomted on 
their coins ; while later still on the coins of llioio II. we recover 
the name of his queen Philistis, a name still to bo 8e<m on her 
seat in the theatre of Syracuse, but wholly unrecorded by ancient 
writers. 


CUAMLEIGH COLLEGE.* 


C HITIOS who complain of the immense numbers of novels 
which are published every season forget how wide a field of 
Uflefulness novel-writing now occupies, and how many other 
xeBOOIOBB of folly it is rapidly supciseding. In ages which ai-e 
caOed dark and barbarous, every man who was discontented 
reilbted to caves and other fastnesses, and thence made incursions, 
uidhvenMd himself on society. This is tlm case evon.uowin 
Spain wd other coontrios where lite ratqre is at rather a low ebb. 


• Qrumkfgh CoUeife. By llenry Belcher. 3 vols. London; Tinsley 

Brotharfc 


How much more fortunate is England, where the man with a 
grievance merely writes a novel with a purpose, and throws thlB 
harmless pebble at tho public I Novel-writing has saved many a 
woman from the still lower depth of minor poetry, from relimous 
depression, and from inflicting herself spasmodically on the local 
poor. It is the safest safety-valve, the mental anodyne nearest to 
naud, tho easiest occupation for indolent conceit, iho best euro fOiV 
the aching heart ; for the treacherous lover can always be dra^ 
fri>m ii3al life, and persons who shrink from breach of pronuse 
ca.ses may put the false one into a hook. Thus noval-writing 
aflbrds many of the consolations which our energetic forefathers 
sought in war and in religion, and society becomes uiore peace- 
ful, though less picturesque. In place of bandits and crusaders 
wo have crowds of writers t)f Action. Life is much hiSS stormy 
than it was before reading and writing bcciune such common ’ 
accomplisbiuents, and tho efforts of silly people are only annoying, 
not jp«)8itivoly pernicious. Still they are very numerous, and very 
wearisome to those who have to read tJieni. Which may ho tlie 
very Hilliesl of these silly ones, we sometimes wonder, just as Mr, 
Carlyle onc(' Hpcculated as to where the greatest of living fools 
might be existing all unconscious of his gi’catuess. Tho question 
tidmils of no answer, and the wonder will never be satisflea. The 
chef d'amvre is equivalent to the chef trautvrej and there are sub- 
limities of silliness among which no man may decide which is tho 
most barren and worthless. Who ahall judge between the frantic 
author who drags his chai’actors through crimes that are artistically 
blundcrH and the twaddling writer who dawdles over the con- 
scientious acniplea of consiuuptivc cousins P But if opinions differ 
as to wliich may be the most imbex'ile fiction of the period, no 
reader of Vraynleiyh Colkt/e. will liave mucli licsitatiou in pro- 
nouncing it to be the most tedious. Victor Hugo onco said of 
another Froneli poet that his worlta caused a now kind of shudder, 
and the author of Vramleiyh College has managed to cause a 
now sort of yawn. This is his private glory and distinction, for 
unluckily there is nothing singular in his bad grammar or in tho 
jargon which he takes to be English. Novelists liave long accus- 
tomed us to such senteiices as “ lie valued people, like certain 
persons ar(‘ said to value hoolis, by their binding ; ‘‘ lie was kept 
in front of the black-board until he lelt somewhat like an ligyptiau 
.statue must feel, as having sal down nevwr to get up again.” Nor 
is .Mr. Belcher original in calling soap and towels minor aceoa- 
soi'u s <)f aqueous hygienics.” .Many wnit its are practised in hucU 
beauties of style, and most are dull ; but JMr. Belcher is wearisome 
of set purpose, and dull in obedience to an aesthetic theory of his 
own invention. He has o’bviously given some thought to tho con- 
dition*^ of Action, and favouj's us with his views as to what a 
romance should be ; — 

There still n rimius .n vast amount of mere commoriplaoo matter that tho 
hand oi’ a master euuld t(»uch, clear of uiidninnitic eleincnl, by rearrange- 
ment of jiarts, and ]n{ike powerful, didactic, full of feeling, for most of us. 

I .should like to read .a novel dealing witJj tins stage of life. , . The ndven- 
tiuvH of a half-pay captain, imiiTiod to a lady with, ii .small fortune in the 
Three jx^r Cents., might bo worked up into ahioi-L interesting narrative. 

Mr. Belcher ads on his own theory, but ho cannot bo said to 
have worked up his petty malorial and dreary characterB into a 
mo.st interesting narrative. There is no element in Crumleigh 
College that jm not commonplace and .sordid ; there is no single 
character who, if met in real life, would not bo recogiuzed aa a 
typical boro. The lay Agui’cs of other novelists are dreary because 
they luivo no animation, becRU.se they are mere puppets. But the 
characters in Cnimh^gh College we drawn rather carofiilly, and so 
U) speak lovingly, from tlie most tiresome people that an unlucky 
man might meet in tho course of a long and unhappy existence. And 
tho author has been careful to provide them with what Mr. Con- 
greve would cull an appropriate ?nUtcUf an atmosphere of tedium. 

Cramleigh College is a novel with a purpose, or rather with two or 
three purpoHc.s. The writer has a grudge against competitive ex- 
aminations and crammers. This grievance pervades his first 
volume, while the third is occupied with the dangers of financial 
speculation. There is absolutely no plot, for the typical bores- 
who do duty for characters have no passions which might supply 
the stuff for a plot. The render is left to contemplate these per- 
sons, and to derive what pleasure he may from the comporativa 
study of different forms of meanness and vulgarity. Perhaps in 
the complete absence of any other interest, it may be as well to 
give some account of the different bores whom the author has de- 
picted with such tender anxiety. Bore number one, his favourite 
specimen, is the hero's mother, who is thus described 

She, in her eagerness to find out all that could readily bo known of a new 
topic, would fill Uer drawing-room with outlandish people twice or thrico a 
week. Kxpeninent.s were conducted that filled the house with noises, 
burnings, and uncelestial smells ; sometimes she fossilized, and then it was 
lioncs, sonictinuH vhe splritized, and then it was ghosts j Bumetimes she 
paj’ociiizcd, and then it was soup. 

Elsewhere her praises as a specimen of dreorinesB ore stated with 
proj^r pride: — ^^Her mind was of the cast that bores sofine folks 
ternbly. It would be hard to conceive a greater bore than Hester 
Ohatfield might be to not a few p^ons to be met with in life.” Her 
BiUToundings are described os being quite worthy of her. Mr. Self 
cher has introduced some of her insufieraole connexions, confessedly 
because they are depressing, and he dismisses them thu8:--^'^^ia 
couple drop away from our view* It is true they have played ho 
particular part in this story, but what more was tp 1^. done with 
them ? ” AV hat indeed P and what amusement can be got out of any 
of tho other dullards who do play some pert in this such as it 

is ? The parochizing womans part is to pet her son, and make 
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love to his schoolmaster. The eon Arthur, who la the huro of 
thetsJo, ia simply aCub, who is sent to Oraraloigh Uollc^^c— a 
private school kept by one thr. Ohattield .T onah, a bore of the old 
school. The doctor’s forto is preaching sermons— wo are actually 
favoured with ono-^nd making misquotjitiotia from Hoiuce. 
These accomplishments endear him to the widow, and while she is 
longing for tlie teacher, the Cub is plucked in an examination for 
. the army: Soon afterwards ho has something as like brain fever 

his constitution admits of, and his personal appearance is im- 
proved hy his illness. At least we suppose that is what we are 
meant to gatlier from the following remarkable sentence:— 

Ills figure was slight as yet, but on tlic whole loolced a fair reprufiiiption 
of some old Xorso eti^ck. ITc would have made ti capital Thilar, ^jivrn the large 
limbi of that Hy]»crburc:in Apollo, but had a certain lati>.^ui(l eaNf*, nut of 
place in oiio so 'much liko a Haro Snrkcr, yet was not iiu becoming in a 
young gentleman of the nineteenth centurj'. 

This reads like on unfair reproduction of some of Mr. Kingsley’s 
old Norse stuff, hut the reference to our friend the Hare wSnrkcr is 
welcome as a momentary escape from the ii.sual level of the .story. 
The Cub is sent to Ireland for the boiiolit of his health, and it luight 
he expected Unit the author would grow less tedious uiuler the in- 
fluence of Irish air. An ordinary novelist would be templed to 
borrow animal spirits from an iinitation of liOvcr or Hover, but Mr. 
ilelclier never lose.s sight of his purpose. 1 lo is enndul to inipress us 
with the belief that Irish humour is a myth, and that dirt and drink 
are the only characteristics of tlie island. 'I’ho town of Knockdi*wn- 
more is thus depcribod: — Us chief ft'atiirn i.s a bridge. Without 
this bridge nothing would he left for the Knockdowimiorilcs but to 
hainr thcinsehes from slie(!r inanition.'’ Jly iruinition it is im- 
probable that I^Ir. Jielclnu’ means stamition, though to hang one- 
self from starvation would bo a very Irish way of solving the 
riddle of the earth. Knoelulownmore, slovenly as it was, wu.y the 
residenco of lilvelvu UUiko, the lieroine of this story. Miss 
Itk^ko wa.s well worthy of the ()«ib's allection. She was the kind 
of girl tliat hns a quiet way of making love to any presentable 
man without the slightest glimmer of consciousness that very 
lew men can stand being made love to by th(^ blva Hlakes 
of the world.” This imcoiiscious creature hiis a way of ki.ss- 
ing the Cub, and of cmi)lo)’ing “ an elevation of Ixer pretty e^\i- 
brow.4, and a contmetion of the eyelid, the hd't eyelid,” which 
must have clone a good deal to relieve the tedium of Knockdown- 
jiKU'o, Her uncle, Ctdonol Hlake, runs the other bojvs of the storj’’ 
very hard •, indeed w'e incline to think llmt he is the most musty 
and repulsive specimen in the collection, lie is a learned cam- 
paigner who translates his talk into (ireek, and quotes no less 
assiduously than tho Doctor. By a rare stroke yf genius the 
Wilier has contrived to keep either the (Joloiiel or the Doctor eter- 
nallv on the stage, mid sometiiiiea lh(»y are both pre.sent together, 
so that we can never escajie from shreds of tho l^atin grammar, 
'fhe other inhabitants of Knockdownmore are squireeas and louts, 
ivvelyn makes love to one of them, tJiough ho is not very nreaent- 
a)))o, and there are some dull adventures at a ball, whisro drunken 
men exchang(! blows and apologies. The Squireen tiike.9 Mi^s 
Blake and luu* cousin for a cridso by Iheni.selves in a yacht, pro- 
poise.H, i.s rejected, drinks luiuse.lf stupider than ho was before, and 
allows ihe yacht to bo nearly run ushon'. I'Jje characters are 
voseued by a iunn-of-war’s boat commanded by Archie Jjambert, a 
scliool companion of the licro, and J'lva makes a good deal of love 
lo him. She had already displayed her piety by singing a little 
hj mu ” in tho cabin of tho j'^aeht during the storm. Meantime tho 
lioclor marries tlio hero’k mother, and he and lilvu aro separated 
for two years. 

As the* Cub has grown too old to bo crammed, tho author now 
feels inclined to cluistise tho folly of ra,sh speculation. So a wholly 
impossible slockjobber and member of Darliaraent is brouglit 
on the scene. VV^e are asked lo believe tJiat this man was 
a cunning hypocrite who tliought ho could gain public confideuco 
by winning the friendship of tho foolish head of Cramleigh College. 
Of this hypocrite the autnor tells us that his vice was too subtle 
“to bo hapdled successfully within tlio compass of three acts. 
The linos of it aro not sufliciently deep, the features not sufliciontly 
broad.” There is nothing peculiarly “fine” in paying for a 
testimonial to a popular preacher with the view of borrowing 
some of tho splendour of his sanctity, and all his wife’s money. 
This is tho delicate stratngem of Mr. Ffarindon, M.P., who in- 
vests the money in some bubble company. The bubble bursts, 
and the Doctor is considerably improved as a characlor by a 
paralytic stroke. He quotes Horace no more, but sinks into 
ordinary idiocy. The Oub marries Kva, who bad failed to induce 
“ any presentable man ” to come forward in earnost. 

This is the sum of the stoi^ ; and it is ditlicult to see what 
excuse can be made for a tale which drags us through such 
dreary scenes and into such tedious company. There arc cubs, 
silly widows, vulgar flirts, drunken squireens, and foolish pedants 
in zeid liie, and their adventui'es probably have some feeble 
interest fbr themselves and their relations. But it is not easy 
to see what class of readers can be amused by a servile cx>py of 
tbeb proceedings. Mr. Arnold says, in reference to Heines 
bitter pictures of society, that it was to make os fbiget such 
barren nothings that “ God gave the poet his song.” Mr. Belcher 
is no poet, and the only gift he has shown is tnat of sufficient 
pmeteranoe to fill three volumes with twaddle. Still he is 
Mponslhle for the use he makes of this talent. It would be 
ffir better to hide it away for ever than to go on produ(^ 
stories so luefiably tedious and depressing as Ortwrdidgh 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


"CpEW, it is probable, among the readers of Goethe^ biography 
and con'eejiondeiico have hitherto believed In the purely 
Platonic character of his attachment for Frau von Stein.* One of 
the highest living authorities on all eubjecta connected with 
Goetheau litoraturo now con\(iS forward to maintein the proposi- 
tion j and if he cannot ho said to have nrt'jdhced much testimony 
in its favour, he is at all events 8ucc(‘»sful in showing that there is 
just as little to be urged against it. The question seems one 
eminently adapted for being let alone. Goethe’s lettom to the 
object of his attachment are as interesting under one hypothesis as 
the other, and are reconcilable with eitJjer. The tone of Weimar 
society is not inaLerinlJy afi’eclcd by one linmn mere or loss ; and, 
take what view we may, Fmu von Steins husband appears equally 
a iionontity. So little, in fact, does nc appear at all, that Btemcr 
moralists than the Weimar circle might feel tempted to apply the 
maxim De nn» ajypamitihus ef. dc non ariBtcntibttJs, If people will 
form an opinion on tho maiUtr notwithstanding, they must at least 
bear in mind that half the documentary ovidonco is missing, Frau 
von Stein preserved Ooetlie’s letters with religious care, but ro- 
cl.aimed ana destroyed her own. No hint, at least, is given of thoir 
existence. 1'hc loss is much to bo regrotted, not for their possible 
bearing on the scandal of her day, but inasmuch as they would 
luive materially contributed to determine the actual extent ajtd 
nature of her influence on Goethe. lleiT Diiiitzer rabjs this very 
highly, and i.s equally confident of its ennobling iuid purifying 
(‘iket. lie sees in her Goethe’s Fgcria, tho guardian arig (5 
who guided and chastened tho impulses of hia versatile tempera^ 
inent, and educated him into that lofty conception of feminine 
dignity and purity tvpilied in his Jjdnf/miia and dramas un- 
doubtedly planned during the jK^riod of bis attachment for her. A 
few specimens of her l<‘ttera to him would contribute more than 
pagoB of hptjculation towards a decision of this question. Although, 
liowcvcr, Ilerr Diint'/er has n<»t been able to recover these lust 
treasures, the asBislunce of Frau von Stein’s family has enabled 
liim to present ub with several epecimens of her communicationa lo 
loss inlercHting correspondents. Thoee have boon of much service 
to his book, which in tho dearth of such material would have been 
little else than a commentary on (loethe’s letters to her, and even 
now is hardly readable or intelligildo without constant reference to 
them. Some of the new letters are very interesting, especially 
those from the DucheBs of Weimar, whose regard fur Frau von 
Stein seems to have l>oen strong and genuine. Tho heroine's own 
letters, with every allowance for their usual rofereuce to disagree- 
able business, still appear comparatively commonplace, and suggest 
that the Secret of her iufluonco over Goethe consisted less in moral 
or inbdloctual distinction than in her personal taseination, assisted 
by her slight seniority to himself, and her habituation to what was 
lo him tho novel spliere of Court life. According to IJorr Diintzer, 
tho ultimate rupture of llicir intimacy was occasioned by the 
Platonic yoke im])osed by the lady having beconio intolerafile to 
her adorer; this solution is tis defensible as the more ordinary one, 
and not nu>re so. There can bt) little tlt)ubt ttiai, from whatever 
cause, Goethe had bi^coine weaiy of Frau von Hteiii before his 
departure for Ibvly; absence, new infliilinces, and his own sur- 
prising menUd development completed the nstrangemout, and Frau 
von Stein’s inability to lu^coramodato herself to the new condition 
of things precripitated the breach. Goethe did not acquit himself 
to advimtage lierej he must have fell very hard driven indeed 
when he could find no better answer to wlvat must be presumed to 
have been a passionate appeal than to reprow^h the writer with 
her addiction, in spite of his remonstrances, to that pernicious 
beverage, cofl'ee. It is impossible not to sympathize with J'rau 
von Stein’s laconic commentary — “ 0 1 ” The second volume will 
comprise her biography after the death of her husband (1793), 
and will, it is announced, contain a much greater amount of un- 
published conespondonce than the present. 

The second series of Skelche/t of IMm shurg Society^ would be 
more likely to attain thoir obiect if this wore less obtrusively con- 
spicuous. They are professedly the production of a Husaian ; such 
may be tiie case, but, if so, it la a Kuasian who thinks and feels as 
a German, and who derides the idea of hia own country ever de- 
veloping an indigenous civilization. It is improbable that any 
genuine Russian would disnlay such deficiency in patriotic feeling, 
and still less likely that he would bo inspired Dy this writers 
detenuiiied animosity against France. The work is indeed in 
great measure a denunciation of French influence as a source of 
social comiption, in support of which the old story of Pushkin’s 
death in a duel with a French officer is recounted at considerate 
length. The animus thus evinced deprives tho writer’s statements 
of much of tho weight to which they might otherwise be fairly 
entitled when he descends to contemporary matters. It is impos- 
sible to resist the inference that German influence must bo much 
on the decline in Russia to account for such bitterness of feeling. 
Too much importance, however, must not bo accorded to this <nr- 
cumstance, as, whatever the tone of feeling in Russian society, the 
political course of the oountiT will unquestionably be determined 
ny her interests, and her alliance wiu always be attainable by 
the highest bidder. The last chapter of the work is devoid to 
the St. Petersburg Academy, of which a very unfavourable account 

* CharloiU wm Stein, GoetMe JPnundin^ £in Lsbonshild, mlt BenuLziliig 
dor FsBiilienpApisre entwurfen von H. DUntoor. Bd. 1. Stuttgart : Cotta. 
London : Wuliains & Norgate. 

f NeuA BUder aus der Beti^rdbui^r Oeeetlechqft, Von sinem Busieo* 
Mpsig : Duncker & Uumblot Lq^deii 2 Asher & Co. , 
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isxgivon, viaibly tinged, however, with the eniiie prejn^iico aa 
nil the real. There may be, and probably ia, mnrh truth in all the ‘ 
wtiter’a afisertlona, politiml and otlierwibe, but it will not Ims iwib 
to accept any of them until coniinuod from some less suapioious 
source. 

The administration of Alsace* by ita conqiierora, both 
before and since the final res.sion of tho province, served 
to raise many doliento probltMus both in intcmitinnal law 
and in general etliioa. rrofess^ir Liining, of the TIniversity 
of Sti’flaburg, has pivpaivd a very toinporato and welbdigesled 
account of these various questions ns they uroftt?, and of tho pro- 
cesses of reiwoning which on each occasion conducted Iho (Jeriuan 
authorities to a decision in their own favour, 'fhe book is an 
interesting example of tlie twofold tendency so frequent]) leinnrkeil 
as characteristic of our tiines— on the one band, to reduce as far aa 
possible tho pressure of hoaiilitif^s upon the private citizen : but, on 
the other, to curUiil hi like proportion liia opportunities of tnldni'’ a 
part in tho defence of his cotinUy. This tendency is e\ideutl\ 
very convouiont to States whore every iible-l).idir‘d nuiu is or m.iv 
bo made a regular soldier ; as this is not the case in Knglniid. avc 
can but trust that our jurists and diplomat ii^ts will lie careful of 
countenancing nny reasoning, howoviT speciouH, which lends to 
restrict tho forranlion and free action of irveeulur ti‘i)0])“. The 
behaviour of the ii>\aderB shows that they dreaded tlic treneral 
resistance of the twipulalion more than auylliiug else. \o( the 
least iucotivonience entailed by it was tl:e e\a>i)erati'>ri prc duced 
by tho moasurca of repression and retaliation i.' ’«\liiel) they 
compelled to Jiumj recourse, tho niomory of lileli may he Mud slill 
to tight for Franco after the overthrow of I ' r unnics. W'e. ^•ec ut) 
roaaon for c.oncJuding that these sexcrilics wore in excess of \\hat 
any otlior conquerors would Lave, resorted tt» under similar circum- 
Btances; but their eilect not tho loss emphasl/.os the hard fcict that, 
when territory is at stake, it is the interest of tho itefeated party to 
omhitter the struggle as much as possihlo. 'I'ho annexation also 
raised a number of most interosling if less exciting qmslitm**. 
legal, financial, commercial, which are disiMi-j-ied by ilr. Fouing 
with oxcellenl temper and admirable perspiinuty. 

Adolf Ebert’s History of Latin Christian Lite.ruturot is desiimcd 
as the first volume of a complete history of the median nl literature 
of Western Europe. It is consequently written rather from the 
literary than the thoidogical point of view, anil will appear an in- 
adequate perfonuaiice if judged with rcformice to tho sjiecial iioeils i 
of theological students, but is perhaps on that account all 
tho better calcv^laiod to attract as xvoU jv' instruct tho general 
reader. It is also not profe-ssodly confite'd t(» works ndatiug 
to religion, though practically alruoBt restricted to tJiis brae.',di 
by tlie poverty of eiirly Christian literature in every other. From 
tie fiery outburst of the new elem<‘nt in Tcrtiiilian, the story 
is pursued until its almost total stagnation in the age 
of Oharremagno. The aniuiation and enoigy wliich excite our 
oilmirfition down to tlie fall of the Jlonmn J'hupiiv had arisen from 
an infius; of ideas new to claswii^l literature, wliieh hy the r(»nclu- 
sion of tho last groat ecclwiastical controversy had become totally 
exhausted. Its griiduiil renovation and tniiisforniation from a 
theological literature confined to n single di .id lauguago to a gene- 
ral literature vested in a living speech will form the Hihject of the 
second volume, in which esjieciai attention will he givtm to the 
infiiience of Church hymns on the development of popular verna- 
cular poetry. The present volume is jirelHCi'd by an able survey of 
the causes of tho diseemination and ultimate triumph of Chris- 
tianity under the Homan liimpiri'. 

Lieutenant .faiike's bwk of travel t scarcely bears out the pro- 
iniso of tho iitle-piigo. AVe am lecl to »*.vpoct a wurk replete, with 
professional information, and find iiiNteiul the tour uf a man of taste 
and letters, who details the ordinary iiicideiitHof an Jlalo- Levantine 
tour in a pleasant .scholarly fashion, and only seema strangely una- 
ware how little he has to tell that has not Unai already told. At 
the end of tho hook, howetcr, we do moot, with serviceable, technical 
matter in tho shape of an appendix on the organi/.ation of the. 
Italian army. Tho writer speaks very fftvoiivahly of the zeal and 
intelligonco of the Italian ofiicers, and of the excellence of the 
military arrangemunls in many re.s]iects. Tho chief draxvback 
eecmB to bo the condition of the fortresses, to place wdiich in a 
pro[»€r condition would require an outlay far in excess of Uio rf** 
soureea of the nation. 

I’hat indefatigable traveller tmd vohinunoiis author, T)r. Adolf 
Bastian§. proceeded to Lower (Julnca Inst year as pioneer of the 
German exploring oxiiodition which Jms selected timt little known 
rt^on aa its basis of opi^rations. A tier remaining a short time ho 
was joined by J)r. Giissfeldt., the working head of the expedition, 
and returned after seeing? due provision made for the suci^tissful 
execution of the enterprise. Everything has evidently been most 
carefully orgwiized, and tho undertaking wears rather the aspect 
of a permanent establishment in the country fiir scientific purposes 
than of a mere incursion of explorers. It only remains 
to bo seen whether the audacity of tlie travellers will wpiol their 
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forethought, and whether they will vontore sufiiciently &t ftoxa 
their carefully secured base to rival tho fiunc of a Schw^nftwth or 
a Livingstone. I'he shortness of Dr. Bastian's atey and. tho 
object of hla mission worn unfavourable to any oxtenaive explana- 
tious on bis own part. His personal naiTative is novorthelessvery 
interesting, and is composed xvith a clearness and simplici^ atronjfly 
in contrast with the confused accumulation of ™tiabl0 but ili- 
digeslcd facts, chiclly dt'rii ed from old travellers raid geograpberSj^ 
which miiko up the larger part, of liis xolunu*. Though claimed b^ 
the Portugnesc, J^ower Guinea north of the Oon^ ^pwiTS to 
enjoy political inflependoncc, ouly sliglitly roslrained by tho 
inlluenco of tlu* numcTous JCuropean factories. ^ Theso mostly 
ludongto tliH Itiitch African Trading Horn pmiy, 'which finds it how-* 
ever advaiitiigeoiis to employ Fortugiic.^e as its subordinate agents, 
'i’lie roi.-aioii oi' the Fiiropoans to the iialives iB in general amicublu 
and mutually tidvautageoiiH, tlio slave trade being now extinct, 
tuid no gixat negro power lik..* Dahomey or Ashanle,o oxisting that 
might iw capal.k* of nauleriiig it.vlf Iroublesome. In fact, tho 
<vYCO:fsivo subiliiiyiLin of tho hhoriginea into small indopeiident 
trihe.s is one of tho difiic,ultie.s of tlic traveller, eju'h chief requiring 
lobe propitiated by a sopavato negotiation. Another obstacle is 
llio impression prevailing among them that all white men are 
liteially hretlireu, In consequence of wliich any European is liable 
to he (icthined and la id re.spoiisiblo for dehis contracted by perfect 
strangers, wliieh lie .‘vpected to discharge for tho credit of the 
family. Human .saerilice^i lik.^ those of Ashaniee and Dahomey 
si^uu to he unlniosMi, but a still more deva.stating’ scourge is the 
rel'ereiiee «il' mo.st j)li\si(*nl disorders to witchcraft, and the con- 
tinued slr.iiglitev of persons indicated by tho priesthood us tho 
culprild. 'I'lie religion of the coimtr) is tho grossest fetish i pm ; 
the Calhoil(‘ luisdoiis seem to have di.sappeared without leaving r 
tracts Jh-. Ikibtiaii met with tlie iitiiiortt kindne.ssnnd civifity both 
from the Dutch and th.j Povlugucse trading apRiit.s, and I here seems 
evorv' rejunii to regard Uu' ehoice of Lower (ruinea us a point of 
di'parluve as highly judicious. \Wq must suppose that one of tho 
first endiMvtmvs of tho expedition ■v^’ill he to open up the Congo, 
the least known of the great rivera of AfVioa. 

I The third part of You Ilouglin’s narrativo of tlio German ex- 
pedition to Splt/.l)erg.-n * is devoted to niitural history. l*Iie 
liiunii of that iiiliospirahle region is richer in mammalia and birds 
than might have been cKpected; and tho same remark would 
probably have held good of the huvor orders of animal life had 
time and oppoinmity for investigation heeu available. The de- 
lectivene«*s of Ih.'. chapiors ori botany and geology no doubt admits 
of the <‘xciue. l*t‘rhaps the most interesting pari of the book 
is tlie account of the vast acciimuliitioii of drift-wood found far 
inland, tc&tilying at once to the .liivction of oceanic cnrrorils 
and !•» Ilu^ upheaval of the land during the present geologiiail 
epoch. TIie-<e heaps hav.i no connexion with the vastly more- 
ancient .leposit.s, Ibntied i/i fiilUj of Ibssili/cd timber in Greenland. 

The administralioTi of oiir simitury lawsf is so coulinualJy 
alFording matter for complaint and cavil that it is with a ploasiMl 
surprise that wc find it actually an object of admiration to an in- 
telligiMit. foreigner. It may well bo that wo ourselves are unduly 
exacting, and, in our impatience at the numerous shortcomings of 
oiir sv.sl.Mii, fail to consider the largo amount of good whioli il. 
Hccomplislu's. Hr. Finlielnluirg’? faiourablo opinion of English 
sanitary h‘gi.«Iation is in some degrt‘0 due to the important part, 
re.served by it h.r moinlx.*rs of his owm profession, lie is also a 
.strong advocate for local self-government, and perceives clearly 
that a task involving^ such emlless numitia) ns tho care of tho 
public health is one in which the public itself must take an active 
interest, and which crmiiut bo perf.irmed hy the most zealous of 
centralized adiuinistrationa. At tho same time he fully allows 
tlmt some control from an oxtenial authority is es-sential to over- 
come the occasional obstructiveness of local bodies, and he highly 
approves i)f the recent English legislation with this object. Ilis 
work Is in the imiiu a history of our wuiitaiT laws since attention 
wa.s first dirocltsl to the subject bv the cholera of 1832, witli an 
appendix giving a coniparativo view of the logislati«u of other 
civilized countries, and nn exhortation to his countrymen to 
n]>hold tho Teutonic principle of roliance on local management, 
rather than the dep.indeiice of liRtiii races on the luacWnery of 
an orgRn‘iz<xl bureaucracy. 

Dr. II. Dunlzer must, ns things t go, be reckoned among the 
more conservative critics of Homer, os be postulates no more 
than four Homers, respectively authors of the Mnvis and the 
Ttmc, whose ju\tupo.sitioii has made the and of an Odyssey 
and a Telemachiad cs constituents of the second gi’eat epic. AU 
these compositions, ho considers, originated in Ghios, from about a 
century pro\ ions to the first Olympiad until a period somewhat 
later than that of the institution of the festival. ^0 writer may 
therefore be said to occupy a point of view equidistant from the 
speculations of Mr. (Jlmlslono and of Mr. Paley. 

Dr. P. lloetsch’s essay on Juvenal in the character of a censor of 
his age § is little mora than a compilation of passn^s from the 
works of the satirist, in preparing which he has harmy been suffi- 

* ileUmuach (hm Nordpetiametr in den Jahrm 1Q70 nnd tflyi. Van 
M. T. von Ilougdin. Th. 3. Braunschweig: Westcrmaim. I^tidoiii: 
Williams A Norgutc. 

t Di9 l\fenUU-he GesundhtUtpJltm Englande naeh ihrer peichicktHehen 
Eniwkkeh^j nnd gegenwfirtigen Organimtion, Von Dr. Pinkrinharg* 
Bonu i Murtnis. Loudon : Wulianis & Norgate. 

% Die httmerisehtn I'reipen. Ton Dr. IL Duntzer. Leipzig: Hahn, 
tendon: Nutt. 
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■. . ’ sPAiJsr. * ^ ^ , 

TTTHES aino^e Carlii^';office» indulged himself and ^rati- 
, tV ficd bi$ ■ folio Wejr^ i^nd suporioi-s by murdering a 
Gterjh^' .prisoji^f W pin scarcely have anticipated the 
political. -(jQJiseq^ebtocs W a pleasant fainiliiw* criine. 

, Thto ri) 6 c>j 4 Aiio»f'of tho Government of Madrid by sevonil . 

• fiti'ropOaix Fowertl has undoubtedly been a-Acorded at tho 
ii^stande of thd.^Gluwtian Government^ )vhich has justly re- 
B^nt^'tho o^'^go perpcjii*ated on one of its subjects. t)oii 
. <JakIjOS indeed * Im boem advised to assort that Captain 
' SoriMruT'.'WtlB, taken wi^ a revolver in his hand at. the head 
; <)fTl body o|ilJ9an^ari|p.A/?ojiiiy person betUjv acquainted 
^ Ijrdrld. than^ a ’Logifimiat Pretender it is*' simply 

‘ im^edible ihai.^ Gennan oflitx?r of reputation in the posir 
npu-cofobataiit, should 'have employed himself in 
■wiuiohty BOtiifife * Spanish bpuscs on fire. In the same 
aentonce DtJti CAiiu)S .dpdcribes Captain Schmidt as a spy, 
without undc^^iiaing that* tho twQ Veusationa are incoiu 
sistout with qh? hnotbcR Spies pursue their avocation 
within the liiaemy^B lines hi the mqst peaceful and u^obtru* 
Biva manner.' It wpulft not answer their purpose to collect 
illicit m{ommt\OTi with • revolver in oho hand and a torJh 
in the otlier. {J^utain Schmidt’s countrymeA are with good 
reason opitvii^pid tljat he was put fjo death because ho was 
a German, and perhaps al^ because he was a Protestant. 
Some partisans or Carliift orthodoxy have charac- 

toriatically taunted the victim witlj a supposed recantation 
which' the.jcaurderers may probably have tried to extort. 
As for nt J^gland is concerned, tliete is a certain awkward- 
nessintho choice of a time for recognition; but If the meuv^re 
18 agreeable to Germany os well as to Spain, it may perhaps 
be coh^ded that a doubl# object has been attained. 
Patri^P Englishnieii ^re accustomed to restrain the im- 
paJiiepco which*® naf^rally produced by tjjo habitual and 
o&teptalfolis tfanidlily pf sucecssivo Ministers. For many 
year» poA thp 'Fd^qign Office had regulated its policy by 
the fes(r 6 f giving offience, and the r^ult might have been 
Anticipate^, by.jmy ^©bsorveV .of ,tbe tendency of the sa^e 
- Wnd of neifvoua solicitude hi private life. «rTho recognition 
of th^e Bpanisfo Govommont •hWprobably been delayed in 
, djdfcftfomqdot Franco, and it is at last, without any change of 
oiroomstonde?, granted to edbeiliate Germany. It happens 
that Dfen C^KLOS lw\i*l^tely attained a degree of success 
wWoh may prolAbly bo thd final limit and turning point of 
ms johtenprtse. , Altheugh the atrocities perpetrated under 
hip Authority have pri^voked just indignation, tho Matlrid 
Govetijimeijt ha^ cfertAifty not ac^uyed increased solidity 
by tho re^pt ‘;di8Mterot* tfuestion whctlier a hew 
' Gdydrh^ent is- Tny recogiri&ed ou^Jlt to lie considerc'd 
with expl^sivo^rafotsh^ to fads, auenw far as possible in. 
<fe]^A&ntly; of mqpaf preference or^disapproval. If a 
,, 1fo^ign..fii(iti^ doliUvately preTers an alsdlate monarchy or 
\ ttl^^supromjS^y a Jaoobin it ia ei(iilod.to exercise its 
^terQfd conti\:>}. The ^ppnish Republic, 
^^^*i|^A 4 »V‘ 16 opubno, is jueither so bJid^sior so good as to 
exceptiCifi to the j^eneral rule. ^ 

0^4 yAltto of recognition arp not easily 
. , not' boon dispu|ea or doubted j;hat 'thd 

GhV 5 K|ifo:ieht of Madrid has enioypd pearly all the^ 
^gHt^whioh belong Mo a Sovereign^Statd. Its’^fiag has 


^ ^ tbOhSea wett aa Ipfore the abdi^tfon 

i&itjUMtttVr.aiid during ‘‘tVv' VMi the, 

otnar PoweA l^e «K>ntiii\il0<t 
te hold. oosbMt kteM»oa^. jirltti,‘ 


Madrid authorities and the CarthagonlC' {bsArjfOijta; but 
tho English Admiral, when ho hod become poAse^a^ Of 
the ships which had been takem ft*oSii the ^rqbete by a 
German Commodore, was ultimately dirootodt.to* retttliii, ' 
them, not to thU belligerent who* had been lasfc^ P^ca- 
sion, but to the Government of M,adrid.as thui repfOaenta^ 
ft VO of the nation. It was impossible to* express • 

cloai'Iy the opinion that Cartbugena wiii * in rabelljoa 
against a Govornmont which for the purp<®0 n^t baire 
been regarded as legitimate. The Carlist insurrefijon fo 
more formidable, and it has lasted longer ; but tho rs^^ni* 
tion i^ equivalent to an admission that Don Caiilos is, in spiio 
of his own sweeping assertion, not Kins^dc/aclo even iuri^p’ 
provinces of wliLchiic holds military occupation. Wb«theii*he 
is King dejvic is a question which ox vlusivojy concerns tho' 
subjects over whom ho seeks to ef^ablish bjp rig||t. Tho ^ 
Spanish Ministers in Lofidon and other capital^ hence- * 
forth bo received iu an official capacity, and probtfc^ diplo- 
matic communications wil^ bo more con^^ipntly' trans- 
mitted. it may bo hoped that tho relations^ wliiqli hpVo 
been at last re-established will' #ot be hafiliiy djftturWdk 
Nothing ^is more probi^blo than a further changp in.tlio 
form of goveriunont in Spain; but it will bci^jqiritb uh. 
necessary to suspQud diplomatic intercourse bepiliijo the 
PuESiDENT of the Republic may possibly call hims^l£.^gont 
for Don AiiroNSO. Lord Dkh by exhibited sound jufigtoent^* * 
in falsifying the rumour that he had recdlumondei ihe cpiit 
vocation of a Cortrs ns tho condition of recognizing a 
Government which has not yet rcceivod Parliamentary a]>- ' 
proval. Marshal Serrano is obeyt^ throughout all tho 
provinces which are not controlled by the Carlists, a|id Jb®. 
disposes of army which probably by ibis time numbefs , 
150,0^0 meh. The same ruler, or a sucePs-sor, ^ 11 ; bo 
equally entitled tp represent tho nation if rij|e thiuka fit ^ 
a^Kumo another title with or without the of a 

Cortes. ' K 

It scorns not altogether improbable that J^rovieiol!b{il 
Governments may become permanent in more ihan ono 
European State. In diflerent countries and agDS. tein- 
poi'ary makteshifts have often grown into lasting mstitup 
tions, as when tho Roman commander of the army and. 
Chief of tho Sgnate assumed tho mode8lj**tftle of Emperor, 
which is still, after, nearly two thousand years, covetdij by 
j^tho mopt aanbiti6ft3 founders of dynasties. In India, 
hereditary Ministers, ^ucli as tho Pt ishwa of the Mah- 
rattaa, repeatedly acquired indepeudont sovereignMos, 
while they rot^’ned the title of their ori.ginflToffijpcs.," The 
1 , French Sogtennate auj^ tho Government of MArsBal 
S^EANO are tblcnitod by all sartios because ih^ represent 
a truefi or compromhe. The institution of uhivofsal 
sufl'mgo, which throalcus to render government impossilde, 
is sometimes content to suspend itst^lf on condition that it 
is m>t formallj^disajpwed. The democrats in many parta 
of Europe are\)b8tinately opposed to tbe kingly title, which 
Auoubtus himself could not safely have assimiod in. Rome* ^ 
On tho other hand, the upper and middle classes iw’e wifchV 
good reason unanimously hostile to a Republic iq which, an 
thoyap^iuhend’ thoir deadliest enemies might at any time 
become supremo* As all parties naturally shrink froni civjl 
war, nothing more convenient than the pontinuAnco for an 
indefinite timAcf ^a^itttemgnnm w provides for social 

^rdor, witMnF«v 5 % either or RepwWicans a deci- 

five yiotoiy. fBw,' wha ha4..tho^inorit of inventingr or 
proyfoi<)nal goverhwen't,? might 
i^e^jpe nohjhaypjiqeA hojind b^w content 

AierangeinQfli* Expert- 
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they attempt doUbcratoly to provide themselves with con. 
stitutions ; while, on the other hand, temporary expedients 
are almost always recommoiidcd by oi^iLsidorations of con- 
venience. I'he principal objection to Septonnates and other 
Provisional Governraents is that they constantly fall ^nto 
the hands of soldiers. The Assombly which has for the 
first time since the fall of Louis Pnitiircfi striven vigorously 
to assGii rarliaineiitiuy supremacy in Franco scerns to he, 
at least in ilio estimation of foreign observers, fhorenghty 
discredited, Fn Spain representative j^ovcimmout lifts 
proved an entiro failure ; and if 'a.civiliau 'wore now Presi- 
dent of the Hepiiblic, ho would bo entirely dependent for 
the mainUiiianco of his authortly on the chiefs qf tlu‘ ariny.^ 
It is fortunate that some military imlors arc, like ^IacMaiion. 
and SiiURANO, moddrato in the exorcise oT their power. 

Any error which may have been committed in the sclco- 
tiou of a time ibr reci'guition will ])c readily condoned if 
the courteous ddvMicu.s of th(3 Group Powers sliould coitii^ 
cido witfh a succoHsfbl inovoniont against the Carllsia. Jt 
seems that tholong period of injudion wliich sucta^odod the 
discomfiture of lOLsdclki has at last clo-ed, and Ihat General 
Zauala and his lieutemints are moving on ujc Garlist p-isi- 
tioiis. The iniorval has' jnvdrably bi'cii tmiployed in the 
provision of military stores, and in introducing some clo- 
ments of discipline among the raw recruits who form the 
])ulk of tluj army. If it is true that Genci'al Lorrz Doml\- 
OUKZ has been appointed Minislcr of War, he will ]m)hably 
bo as ctlhiient in directing the operations of the aniiie.s as in 
immodiato command. General Pavia, ou whoso energy 
much reliance is placed, 1ms apparently not yet roconi- 
incnccd the campaign. Notwithstanding tlie partial suc- 
cesses of tlvo Carlist leaders, the tlifficiilties of Skhr vno aiti 
much loss than those which CASTKf.AU was compoUud to 
oiiciunitw a year ago. The (V.)mmunist insurrection finally 
suhsided with Die I'nll of Garthagona, and the Republicans 
deserve credit for the suspension during tin* oontiuuaticc of 
civil war of their agitation against iii * Govornmoiit. 
The partisans of.Djiu AMj^:»NSO have every reason to wait with 
patieneo for a future oj»jjortiiiiity. It is advantageous to their 
cause that a Provisional Govcrninciit should he charged 
with the HUp[»rossIon of the rehellion ; and they have many 
rriends’^muong the gonrml otlicors of the army. A Pre- 
tender who is still a minor can scarcely fail to profit by 
a tlclay which will eventually remove fiis disqualification ; 
yet it is by no means certain that the Provisional Govom- 
meiit will inako way for any claimant of the throTj(‘. The 
war is so far convenient that it furnishes the Phlsiduni' 
with an excuse for indofiinlely adjourning the convocation 
of the Cortes. Spain stands in no urgent need of eloquent 
Bpeeches, and a new democratic Constitution would be a 
wholly superfluous composition. The hopes which' have 
been excited hy flic recoguilion accorded to the Government 
by Germany, Fnglaud, Franco, and Italy, may perhaps be 
tlisappolnted ; nor is the hesitation of Russia seriously im- 
|yirtant. Few Spaniards can have de.sircdlhc iiitervciiiion 
which was not long since de.'Jcribed as probable; but it 
must have been inorti lying to be eoustanlly iTmiTidcd that 
in the opinion of Kurope the existence of the Republic was 
provisional and, prtjcarioiis. 


BRIGHTON AND STIKFFTELT). 

M r. FAWGKTT’S old supporters at Brighton have been 
paying him a compliment wdjich ho amply deserved. 
Tlicy have been holding a meeting to express in a {>ublio 
and tbmiui ifiouncr their regret that he is no longer f lndr 
mcmbcl*, and their congmtulationwS on hia having so quickly 
found another scat. No 0110 has shown more indopondenee 
in Parliament than Mr. FAWOErr, and his independence has 
been of tho only sort possessing much real value, that which 
springs from a inan’s having with patience and labour 
thouglil out and worked out subjects for himself. In return 
Mr. Faworit had an opportunity of gratefully acknowledging 
bow much he owed to Brighton, where ho found nearly 
ten years ago a constituency willing to give a fair trial 
to a stranger, to a young man almost unknown, to a 
niau not rich, and fo one suffering from an infirmity 
which soomed to doom him to a life of inactivity. Mr; 
^FAWCKTf triumphed over this great obstacle with a couraga 
which excited the admiration and respect of men of all 
parties, and bo made a name and position for himself by the 
course lie took and the i*e 8 olution ho showed in dealing 
yriih questions of considorablo importance. His Brighton 
frienda more espeoiallj dwelt, in addressing him, dti the 


part ho had taken in helping forward tho measures by 
which the Universities were relieved from testa, on his 
indefat’ gable (‘ndeavours to awaken public attention 
to the importance of Indian affairs, and on tho amende 
monte ho had endeavoured to carry when *the Reform 
Bill was under discussion. Mr. Fawcrtt, in reply, said that ^ 
ho had fi^und oonsidorable inditforoiice and apathy about 
India in tho IIouso ^of Commons, but that in this respect 
the House of Commons did not represent the country, for 
during hia i-ooont contest at Hackney ho had discovored 
llUit nothing had been more beneficial to him than his repu- 
tation for having given much time and thought to Indian 
affairs. I'he divergonco which Air. FawcetI’ thought ho 
perceived 'ibotwocn tho House of Commons and the consti- 
tuencies as i.o tho intercj^t attaching to problems of Indian 
govorpipent is, however, in the main imaginaiy, Alombcrs 
arc as well aware as etoctors that it is very important to 
understand Indian questions, but they aw also aware tliat 
it i.s very diflicJhlt. They have tho good senso not to moddlo 
in inattors which are beyond them, and a mistake as to 
which may can.so incalculable misery to millions of human 
hoings of wliose wants and caijacities they are totally 
igiKu-aut, They leave Indian aftairfl- to bo discussed by 
those who liavo Icamt about India in tho school of official 
oxperienre, or who have, like Mr. Fawcett, devoted years 
(fi‘ study to llio acquisition of the necessary information. 
Filoetors can show their interest in India by patting a can- 
didate 011 the back who has got Tgdia up by patient study, 
but members can only show their interest about India by 
studying it for themselves ; and this is a very different thing, 
and it is (piite impossible to .expect that any great number 
of members will ovor havo tho courage to rival Mr. 
FAWcivrr in his laboriously acquired knowledge of Indian 
questions. If a member is known to havo gone through 
an amount of labour from which mo.st men would recoil, 
in order that ho may bring independent (rriticism to bean 
on Hu; policy of the Indian Government, this is an ex- 
cellent reason for a constituency resolving that ho shall not 
lose tho opportunity of rendering a groat public service; 
but it is not possible that tho common run of members 
^sfibuld do us ho has done, and nothing could bo worse tlian 
if membors, in order to impose on constituencies, got into 
tho habit of dragging Indian questions lieforo Parliament 
and discussing thorn in a shallow and artificial manner. 

Tho reference to tho University Tests Bill warmed Mr. 
Faucdti into buying much about Hie recent contest in tho 
House uf Commons over tho Endowed Schools Bill, lie 
spqjto of the. measure, as many other Liberals have done, 
as a rallying point for their party, lie had believed that 
the new Ministry 'svas goings to be as Liberal as could be 
reasonably msliod ; but when this Bill was pi“oposed, be 
discovcicd that tho Liberalism of’ Uio Cpnservatives was 
not to be trusted, and that they meant to have their own 
way in one direction at least. It is truq that the Alinistry 
gave in, and Mr. Dis|^eli bungled out of his scrape by 
affecting not to bo able to understand the clauses of a 
Ministerial Bill. But hia party would! Mr. Fawcet 
force ATr. Disraeli to makowery much tho same 
in a clearer form. Those pt^Oposals are, in Air. 
opinion, simply monstrous. Bis theory is that Parliament 
has already adopted tho principle that endowed schools, ox- 
' cept those of comparatively rocout date, belong not to. the 
National Church, but to tho nation, fur tho benofi.t of all 
persons of whatevei* creed. Tho Nonoonformists would 
thus havo had a handsome present made to them, and n 5 w 
theponsermtivos, plnndoricg and blundering, propose to rob 
those on whom the gift hun^^boen bestowed. The truth is 
rather that Parliament did liy the University Tests Acts 
take away a part of tho exclusive privileges of the Esta- 
blished Church, and that the theoretical arguments which 
Parliament in passing these Act<s overruled are very much 
the same arguments by which the right of the Church to 
treat most of the older schools as Church ^schools is de- 
fended. On tho other hand, it is equally true tjiat those 
arguments are the very arguments on. which the existence 
of tho Church as on Established Church itself dependd^ 
Tho null question is, how fkr Parliament can go in break- 
ing through the exclusive privileges of tho Church without 
doing away with the existence of the Establishmeni , The 
principles on which a College Fellowship originally created 
to ensuro masses being said for the soul ox a founder is 
now given as a means of providing, a young man, whatever 
his religions creed may ba^ with a oomfortable income on 
his first start in life, might logically be extended to putting 
ministoTB of all reRgiotiB persuasions iuto^the receipt of 
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pavoohial tithes. Bat the nation does »ot wish to see my 
sach logical exteusioa of priuctplos ; and what is really at 
Isme is whether the nation wishes, or wishes wisely, that 
these principles should he oairied no for os to take away the 
control of the older Endowed Schools from the Charch. It 
is inverting the uso of ordinary langnag© to apeak of not 
taking awBtjr from tho Church as a rofoSory of Nonconfor- 
mists. The Liberal party havo no cause to be ashamed of 
their woi’k. They may quite fiairly say that what a Ibrmer 
generation gave to one ecclesiastical body, they wish to give 
to all British subjects without distinction of creed. But it 
is very confusing if they insist on sajring that tlujse who 
wish to preserve the system which a tormor generation has 
transmitted to us are robbing those who woiilrl gain by 
this system being abandoned. Mr. Fawcett got ou much 
kss disputable ground when ho touched on the elfocts which 
file vehement debates ou the Endowed ychools Hill have 
had on tho position of paHies. Mr. 1)iskart,i liad t<^ break 
away from many of his collcagueB to snuU' out a Cabinet 
moaKnre, and to offer a very poor sort of excuse for doing 
so. Mr. Gladstone, on tho other hand, found for onco 
an enthusiastic pirty behind him, and had an opportunity 
of convincing every Liberal that he is so very miu?h superior 
to every other leader of tho party that there can i)o no 
|>oasible competition while he is there to take the forcmo.'^t 
[)art, and that without him tho party is shorn of ludl* its 
strength. By no one does this seem to have been felt 
more forcibly than by Mr. Fawcett ; and be could ap|30iil 
sjifely to tlio recollections of his hearers when ho said that 
his inclination to maiiitain his own opinion against Mr. 
Gladstone’s bad been tho sole cause of such diffenmcea 
jw luwl existed betwe^m him and the Lilx^rals of Brighton 
while he was rnomber for the borough, and tliat Lhoroforc 
ho might bo trusted when he said that tho history of last 
Session had oonvinced him that not only can there W no 
<jther leader of the I'jarty, but that Mr. Gi.adsionb, by lead- 
ing tho pa-riy even when it is in opposition, could do tbo 
nation suoh a groat sorvice that his cousciciico ought to 
forbid him to abandon his post. 


thing for their party that some of its leaders shotild study 
how hi bo conciliatory, and should make friends hastcad of 
enemios whera they can. Mr. Forstsk has, however, 
studied tho subject of education very thoro^hly, and 
he could not inako a long spetKsh about it without 
saying some ibin.^a that really worth attending 

to. Ho pointed out, for example, what desoryes to 
be borno carefully in ihind when those who coepe^ very 
much at first fw)m an edncationnl ineasuro aro inclined to 
grumble at tho small results produced at the outset. As, 
under such a moasurc, children aro brought fear the first 
lime to school at an tige when they ought to Have maile 
considoiuble progress, they aro necessarily very backward, 
and tho standard tho scliool athiins is consequently a low 
one, much lower than the same school will attain when tho 
older children Imvc l)een properly tjaiiied from infancy. 
Mr. FortsTDR also drew attention to tho impossibility of 
allowing tho distinction to renuiin between children who 
ai-o under tbc l^^actory Acts and iliose who aro not. 
If some childroiP aro allowed to work half-time 
and go to school for tho rest after a certain age, 
all must bo allowed to do so. Pajliameut, if the 
Government asks it, will, Mj*. Forstku thinks, bo quite 
ready to mnko education compulsory up to a certain 
ago, but after that ago all children must bo iwmiittod to 
earn aumelliing to\vard.s tlieir keep as well as go on with 
their leurning. Mi*. F(*r{sn:K has tliroughout ail the recent 
coutrovtTsits on education bail tbo merit of trying to seo 
the real fiiot.s with wliicli ho bad to dtiul, and ho ha-s thus 
done infinitely more for education than ho could have dono 
if ho had been bout oii carrying out at all hazards what ho 
thought thooretically tho best system. Tbo modemtion 
and good sense of what lie said at Sheffield woro ([uite in 
keeping with all that ho did in office, and iio ia now 
taking the best means of ensuring that, if he cannot him- 
self carry out what ho wi5#hcs to see done, his successors in 

office shall do his work for him. 

« 


The next day Mr. Forster visited Sheffield, and thus 
gave tho English public the opportunity of knowing what 
unotlier Liberal ot erniiionco had to say. But Mr. FoifSTEU 
was in a very different position from that which Mr. 
Fawcett occupied at Brighton. Ho had not como on a 
serious occasion or one which would allow of j)arty discus- 
sion. Some now schools were being opened at; Sliclfield, 
and Mr. Fodsi’ER, a.s a great cducationul authority, Avas 
asked to bo present. He came with the laudable intention 
of showing how pleasant ho could be. Ho would show bis 
now friouda what, a cheery good-hutnoured man ho was, 
and what heaily little nothings ho could produce for their 
benefit. About a t.hird of his speech wus accordingly de- 
voted tohiins(3lf and his coming to Sheffield, and how he felt 
before ho came and after he had got there. Ho had 
aicver lieforo been at Sheffield, Avhioh bo regretted 
most siucorely, except that he did not regret it at all, 
because, if ho bsul been there before, he could not have como 
for tho first time ou so auspicious an oocasioii. He had read 
an article in the Pall Mall Gazette which very nearly made 
him resolve not to come, but ho road it through again, and 
was more resolved to come than ever. Now he had got thore, 
ho thought the new schools beautiful and very chca{i, much 
oheajier than new schools had been found to be at Bnidford. 
Becolloctiug in time that this contrast, though com plimeutary 
t.o Sheffield, was the reverse of complimentary to the borough 
which sends him to Barliameut, ho continued to keep up 
liis character for universal plcasautnesa by rcunarking that 
the tajqiayers at Bradford wei^e deliglited with Ihoir dtww 
schools, and thought them aa excellent investment, os they 
diminifthad pauperism and crime in m most wondei ful w'ay ; 
und if the Bradford people were quite content, there was 
iu> mson iVfcjr the Sheffield poorfe, who had every prospect 
of attaiutng same vesott at<aiea8 oost, should objoct. As 
to party jpolHrics and the present Ministry, Mr. Forster 
was not troubled with the misgiviugs that haunted Mr. 
PAWcsa'ff. Ho bad pei^ect ocMdence in the Duke of 
and Lord Sano^^. would, ho was qutto 

sm, do frooisely what he would have done if he badotayod 
in office. He would have inti^uoed the Scotch Edu- 
cational Gode into England^ and no wiU they. He thinks 
the country ripe for universal ootnpulfiioEi, and he oa&xmt 
doubt that two ^uoh exoollont and sensible men . agree with 
him. It vmSyWB it was meant to be, a pleasant, thin, 
jocular Bpeech, adapted to a .provincial audience, and 
Libenide auj^t to rooogtbe that it is by ao meoioi a bad 


ICELAND AND DENMARK. 

FTIHE people of Iceland are keenly iutcrosted in tbo now 
i Constitution with w^hich they celebiTite tbo •millennial 
anniversary of ibeir settlement, though they arafout parjbi- 
ally satisfied with the actual form of tlio in.strument. Of the 
purest blood of the Noit h, their ancestors took refuge from 
tyranny and piHjselytism in tho inliospitaljJo region which 
baa novel' since been witlioiit tbc clomonts of civilization and 
political life. Tho loelandei’S still uso the classical Scandi- 
navian tongue, which has been sufuirseded on tho main- 
land by moro inodfirn dialects; and Northern Utoraturo 
consists mainly in reprodactious or imitations ol' tho 
legendary poetry of IccAliuifl. llomoteness has not exempted 
them from tlib discontent wliich lias sproivd in moiieni 
times through all civilized communities, T’he Danes have 
committed in Iceland the same errors of policy which lost 
them Schleswig and Holstein ; and, finally, the people of tlio 
island havo insisted on obtaining tho local independence 
which is now substantially conceded. Tbo old system of 
luoiiarcby was well suited to tho pi’ovention of jealousiea 
among ditl'crcut States and provinces which might be 
united under a single dynasty. As Schleswig and Ilolstcin 
w'cro W'cll coutout that their Duke should also bo King of 
Denmaik, Iceland was not conacions of inferiority to tho 
other provinces of tlic kingdom. When tho Danish King.s 
at a lute period suircndored their absolnte jwwor, tho 
Parlittineiits which became snprerno claimed to govern 
in tho exclusive interest of Denmark tho outlying 
dependencies of tho Crown, The innovation induced the 
people of the Duchies to invoke tho powerful protection 
of Uonnany; and the Icelanders have ever since con- 
sietently resisted their subjection to foi*eigners with whom 
they felt little symjmthy. Tho German fence who has by 
unexpected foitaue succeeded to the Crown of Denmanc 
probably entertains no prejudice against any portion of liia 
subjects. Tt would in any case have been fitting that tho 
Kinq should attend tbo secular festival of tho island ; end 
bo Bocured a welcome by bringing with him a Oonstitutiou 
which seems likely to remove or largely to diminish exist- 
ing grievances. Strangers can scarcely bo qualified to 
judge of tlic merits of a provision for the government of a 
commimity which probably only neede a few oonetables and 
a roaftonable system of parochial rating. There is littlu mime 
in an island where there is ecarcely anything to steal j and 
the* expenses of govemomut must tie within a moderate com- 
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pass. Horae rule Beoins natural to an ulraosi iimocossiblo 
country which is never likely to require an array or a 
navy^ or to be entangled in foreign relations. To tfie in- 
habitants of the South Iceland only offv^rs the attraction of 
a place of occasional summei’ resort, and the keener interest 
of its early history and original romance. Antiquaries 
and philologists will seldom direct their attention to the 
modem constitutional rights and wrongs of Iceland. 

It is still uncertain whether the democratic institutions 
of Denmark itself will ultimately bo found compatible with 
monurchyi^or indeed witli any form of orderly government. 
Not only Scmi-foudal privileges, but tho rights of property, 
arc threatened by tlie representatives of universal snflmge, 
who arc said to include in their numlier a largo proportion 
of iSocialists. It is indeed probable that the farmers and 
peasantry who form tho moat important part of t(ie crjn- | 
stituoncy only accept the support of Iheonitical revolution- j 
ists with tho object of extorting concpRsions from tho land- | 
owners; but wlicii the political omnipotence nt majorities 
is exerted for the iwrposc of chtingiu'; the distribution of 
property, it is not easy to foresee the termination ot the 
process. The King's visit to Iceland coincides uithaMinis- 
terial change at home which will fail to restore ! lie litirinony 
of the Jjegislat ijj’c. As in several Knglisli ei>lonies, tlie 
Upper House is iit variance with the Lower; and tlie King 
lias hitherto, in stiict accordance with the OousLitution, 
refused to acknowledge the absolute supremacy of the 
more popular body. Tl\o Volkthing, like the other 
innurnerablo copies of tho English House of Commons, 
claims the absolute control of financial policy and tbo sub- 
stance of political power. The Ijandt hlng luis luidcr the 
Constitution co-ordinate authority, but the assertion of its 
rights finds bo favour with the democratic ]HU'ty.^ In 
Denmark, as in many other parts ot the world, political 
projectors may study with advautiige tho almost insur- 
TBOuntiible ditlicullics of creating a Second Chaudjcr which 
will not produce a ])('riodical deadlock. The Ib'uscof ^jorda 
only inairitaiTifl itself with the aid of its hist or* d dignity, by 
the painful exercise of incessant tact and ]irndcnc€’. I he 
Senate of tho HniteJ States alone among Upper Clnimbenv 
preponderates over the Assembly which is more directly 
elected, both l)y its legal attributes and through the general 
estimation in which it is hold. All alh'mpts to iniitato 
either the Senate or tho House of Lords Iin ye hitherto 
proved abortive. Tho majority, when iis will i.s oiico re- 
cognized as the basis t»f political pow’cr, cannot bo made to 
understand tho necessity of artilicial chcok.s and balances, 
fn the Australian colonics Legislative Couueils have always 
ultimately been forced to gi\o way to the Representative 
Assemblies, and in Canada the supremacy of the House of 
Commons is nndisjiuted. The Prussian House ot Lords 
has habitually allied itself with tho Crown, which is 
still the centre of political power. In Austria and Italy the 
Upper Chamber avoids envy by abstaining from any 
prominent share in the conduct of affairs. 

Wherever Parliamentary institutions prevail, legislation 
is only a secondary part of the business of representative 
assoniblioa. Sovereignty rests wdth tho electors^ of the 
Ministers who practically govern the country, tn England, 
although the Cabinet is a Committee of both Houses ot 
Parliament, it holds offico at tho discretion of tho majority 
in the House of Commons. The assembly which can at 
any moment dismiss the Ministry by a votxj of want of con- 
fidence is practically supreme. It is in the nature of 
things impossible that tho power of nominating tho E,vecu- 
tivc Oovornment should be divided. In tho United States 
the appointment rests with the majority of the population j 
and consequently tho power of Congress is^ less than that 
of a European Parliament, although tho Senato in some 
respects controls tho prerogative of the President. Where 
tho Ministers are not directly or indirectly selected by 
popular suffrage, tho government is virtually absolute it 
they ore appoint^ by the Crown ; and it is Parliamentary 
■when they derive their power from an elected Assembly. ! 
in France at the ])rcscnt moment a compromise has 
been established between tho Assembly and tbo Pke- 
siDENT, who holds office for a fixed U\vin of years. 
Marshal MacMauon, while he claims the right of selecting 
his own Ministers at pleasure, habitually defers to tbe 
opinion of tho majority of tho Assembly when it is plainly 
^ oxpressocl The miyority of the Danish Volkthing in their 
struggle against the Second Chamber may quote the pro- 
codent of the existing English Constitution. Their claim 
to control the appointment of Ministers would perhaps not 
be Serfeni^ly disputed but for tho revolntionary spirit which 


would probably determine their choice. In the absence of 
accurate and comprebensivo local knowledge, no prudent 
foreigner would form a confident judgment on the pending 
controversy. The strange enthusiasm of the marjonty of Eng- 
lish journalists for republicanism and universal sufirage m 
every country but their own receives no encouragement 
the ConKcrvafcivo classes in any part of the Continent, Tho 
application of English constitutional analogies to tho pre- 
sent circumstances of Denmark is only claimed by the 
democratic party. It is perhaps natural that philanthropic 
sentimentalists should prefer symmetry to expe<Rency when 
political exporiincuts are to be tried at a safe distance, and 
at the expense of urdenown aliens. 

In days gone by, when the Prussian liberal part^ was 
engaged in active opposition to tho Ministers of the Crowii,^ 
Prince Hismauck deligldod to irritate their leaders by^ 
assuring them that be would have acknowledged their 
pretension to exercise the powers of the English Parliament 
if only they had really held a corresponding position in tho 
eouniry. Ho declined to place a set of country lawyers 
and ])ro lessors on a level witli the great proprietors and 
with the rec'ogni/.ed statesmen of England. Although his 
frankness n\uy have ht‘eu neither conrteons nor politic, his 
judgment wiis, a.s usual, sound. The English House of 
Commons has, on the whole, notwithstanding successive 
cxien.sinn.s of the siifiVage, eontimied to eonsist of the con- 
servative sections of society and to include tho ablest 
staLe.smen of Ihe day. Its members bavc on tho average 
]i(‘(‘n rielicr, na tlioy have become less exclusively aristo- 
cratie; and happily, in spite of agitation, there ore as yet 
r.o working-men in the Honse of ConimoiiB, and only two 
professed vepn'seiitativcjs of the working class. Tho Rallot 
has niiexpeetedly at tho last eloetion cllminishecl the iii- 
lluence of demagogues, he feeling ot the community is 
still fco much oppostal to revolutionary measures that the 
last Government was driven from otfico because its chief 
was with good reason suspeeded of indifiereneo to the main- 
tenance of the great iuslitution.sof the country. The shallow 
theorists who afiect or feel sympthy with dcuDOCiutie move- 
ments in Spain, in Prance, or in Denmark, would tor the 
most part depi-oi^ate agii avion in England for similar objects, 
'rjio English Const itutiun woik.s tolerably well in cunso- 
quimcc of the operat ion of causes which are popularly de- 
fined as anomalies, or as instances of tho illogical tenipora- 
imaitof tho nation. In real life, as in physical nature, 
there are neither inoonsisiencies nor interniptions of tho 
necessary H0f|uenco ot cause and efi'eet. the English Gon- 
atitutioii is founded, not on prattling rhetoric, but on tho 
result of eireumstanccs and on long experience, which 
might, if it were examined, bo verified by logical deduc- 
tion. It is not the fault of less fortunate communities that 
they have been compelled to trust to chance for tho prac- 
tical operation of constitutions previously maimfactnrod. 
The government of a numerical majority, when it has been 
formally and recently csbiblisbed, can scarcely bo corrected 
by tbo fictions and evasions which in a more historical polity 
tend to mitigate its mischievous tendencies. Iho King, the 
Ministers, and the upper classes in Denmark have to recon- 
cile, if ])ossiblc, with tho welfare of tho nation crude insti- 
tutions which are yet hardly half a century old. It will not 
bo surprising if they fail in their patriotic efforts; and the 
issue of tho struggle will probably not be determined by 
the interpretation of any written document. 


FRANCE. 

T he election fox* the department of Calvados is the most 
remarkable and significant of any that have taken 
place recently. It is not only that a Bonapartist has been 
elected. The now deputy was for a long time Prefect of 
the dci»aHmout under the Empire, and acquired consider- 
able influence and popularity in tho district ; and it might 
seem as if his success was rather a personal thaxj. a party 
one. 13 ut tho histoiy of the votes given on this occasion, 
and of those given in tho same department on previoas oc- 
casions since tho fall of tho Empire, shows that much more 
is involved than tho triumph of a popular ox-Prefect. Of 
the eight members returned when tbe present Assembly 
was first constituted, five were Monarchists and three mode- 
rate Republicans, and at that election a very large proper^ 
tion of the constituency voted. In 1872 there was an 
election for a single vacancy, and a moderate Biepublicau 
was returned, but a much smaller number of voters took 
part in the election. Thor© were three defeated candidates. 
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whether it would be desirable to the Treaty. It was 
not the duty of the Kuglisli GoTnimVsIt>iioi‘a to make any 
comment cm the rulalions betwocn Oio and the 

SetiatiO, nlthough they may probably have snspooted that 
Mr. Fish’s deviatiuii from tlio (/i dinary practice indicated 
little entlineiiistu for the conclusion of the Treaty. The 
result of the nogotiatioa will ))o n^garded in England with 
entire indidbrouco, exci‘pt so far iis it may affect the 
iiiior(‘sU and wishes id' Canada. The conclusion of an 
cquitablo arningcjiioiit on any subject with the ITnited 
States would Cfxeito rcasonablo surprise. Tlio CorresjKnid- 
eiico wln’t h Iia.^ })con presented to Parliament fully explains 
the originaiid progress of the nogotiution. The Canadian 
Govm-jnjjeiit some time since instructed Mr. Gmokuk Pkow^, 
a Senator of the Dominion, to proceed to Wasliiiigton for 
the pur[)<*so of ascorUiining wliethor the principal staK'srnnii 
of tlio Unir,('d States wore disposed to entci- into 11 new Coin- 
meveittl Treaty. The inimcdiato object uf U»e impiiry was 
to find a sul»sUtute for tlm mode of settlement of the 
Finlicry claiins whicb bad been provided in the unfurl unaic 
Treaty uf VVasliington. lly tlio term.s of that ill-unu iicd 
inKlriiincnt. Iln; inutmy ]i:iyjncnt to be made by the Afncrl<-;m 
Governiucrit was to be S(‘.tt1ed by arbii imI iuri ; and the 
Canadian G'ncrnimmt foresaw that cillier iheir own 
country wtiuld bu annoyed or the Americans would hf 
disappiniiti'd and angry. They constsim nlly \vis}»cd to 
nuirgfj the (piostioii of compensation for the lishci’ies in a 
more cumfjrtdiensivc arrangement, ami at the same time to 
renew the facilities of intcrconrso wliich were abruptly tcr- 
ininalcd wben the United States denounced the Keciprocity 
Treaty in 1866. The policy of the Canadian GoviTnmcnt 
was prudent and sagai'/ious, and tlie agent whom they had 
em]doyed retnrncd to Ottawa with cncoiiiiiging assurances. 
The Ministers then proceeded to rerpiest the Imperial 
Government, through the GovKUN"OH-GE\i.fiAii, to authorize 
the English Mini.ster at Washington io enter into negotia- 
tions for a Treaty with the GovernLmmti of the United 
States. Lord CAnxAuvoN and Lord. Drm.v assented a.s a 
mutter of course to tho proposal, aud Air. liKOWiV was as^^u- 
ciated as plenipotentiary wilh Sir Fdward TiiOiiNioN. I'ho 
Comiuis.sioncrs commenced their labours l)y drawing u}> 
for premmt.ation to Mr. Fisn an e laborate Alemorandnm tm 
tho commercial I'clations, piesent and past, of the Dritlsh 
North American provincos with the Uniieil Stales. 

The statements and ai’gumenis of tho Momomndiim may 
perhaps not Ije h'ss ijersnaaivo because they are largely 
ibmidodoii ail economical fallacy wliich still prev^ails on tin- 
continent of Amcricji, though it has for several gonerjitioiis 
become obsolete among political economists. Tho Commis- 
Hioners thiidc that they have proved that the tnillic uf 
which they record the history has been extremely valuable 
to both count ries, but that the United Stales buve from 
first to last reaped the largest advantaj^o innn it. In iddier 
words, Sir Edw'Aiu) Trounton and his colleague bt‘Hevo 
in the so-called Aloreautilc theory which teaches that trade 
is a gain to tlio seller and a loss to the buyer. It is stv.iTigc 
that an aljsurdity which was oxpo.sed by Adam Smiiii a 
hundred years ago should reproduce itself in an English 
State paper of tho pnasciit day. It might liave been ex- 
pected that Lord DuuBy would call tho aiUmiiou of the 
plenipotentiaries to a blunder which pervades tho whole of 
their Alomoniuduin ; but perhaps it may have become a i 
rule at the Foreign Offioo to abstain from all interference I 
with tho rolatious between Canada and the United States, i 
The Commissioners prove by statistiwvl tables that at all 
times tho so-called balance of trade was in favour uf the 
United States, and more especially that daring the sixteen 
years* duration of the liociprooity Treaty there was “ a groHR . 
“ cash baJanoe in favour of the United States of 20,454,520 
“ dollars. But the balance was in fact much larger tlian 
“ this. During the first ten years of the Treaty the traus- ! 
“ actions between tho countries showed a dear balance in 
“ favour of the United States of 62,013,545 dollars.” It 
is lamentable to refiect that Canada should have incurred a 
loss of 1 2,000,000?. by a freedom of intercourse which tho 
Commissioners who report the disastrous news uHre nn- 
aGCoantably en^vouruig to restore. In the ti'ausactions 
of private lifWjp EnwARi)TiiouNu:oN and Mi*. Buowii would 
ppol^bly not think that a man was no^ossarily a lo^r 
MOimso ho bought a commodity which ^he roquirod for its 
prioe in the market. Tho articles whi^ were represented . 
by the large balance against Oanada must have been worth 
something ijo their porchaserB. The real advantage of re- 
ciprooity to both cotptries was proportionate to tho inter- 
change of CBXinm<^dities‘ which omptmted to motf^than 


10.000. 000?. a year; but perhaps it may bo proper in 
addressing American Protectionists to use their own lan- 
guage, as in conversation with children. The delusion that 
exports arc exclusively profitable is perhaps inveterate, and 
the Government of the United States may be disposed to listen, 
favourably to diplomatists who in economic knowledge are not 
in advance of tluur own countryinuu. It ia not nninteresting 
to Uviru that tluuiRg the continuance of the Reciprocity Troaby 
the expurt.s of the United States to Canada excoedk^dthoBO 
which were taken “by China, Brazil, Tlayti, Russia, and her 
“ pus-’.cssiuiis, Vt>nczuchi, Austria, the Argon tin 0 Republic, 
“ Dennuirk and her possc.shlinis, Tu^ke3^ Portugal and her 
“ jiu.-yrs.siuns, tho Saiidwiclj Islands, the Central Amoricau 
“ Staler, anti Japan, all put togother.” Without following 
tho same wlliItl^ic:ll order of onurruTailun, it may be wui’tfi 
wliilo It) (piuto the statonunt that England and her colouicjs 
hike 67 per oont. of tho exports of tho Uuited Statw, 
leaving 33 por oimt. for the rest of th# world. Tho fact 
that Austria, Vnno/.jchi, .lapan, and the other countries iu 
thf list vi'ooivo a cash bahuice from the United State.s is 
w liully iniiualoi iai. 

On th(' of the Reciprocity Treaty, Canadian 

indii>tr\ WHS slimulatfsl to seek new outlets. Tho fodem- 
tiun uf l!u* IVoviiieA's was aoouniplisliod in fifteen montlia ; 
the in laud \v;itoi‘ couimunioation was greatly improved; 
.and ‘‘ ihe great .ship- building and fi.shevy interests roceiiod 
“ a new and viguruus impetus.'’ Tho total imports and ex- 
port.s of tho Guminion and Nowlbundland amount io 

48.000. 000?. a year; ami it may be doubted whether any other 
country With a population of only 4,000,000 enjoys equal 
commercial prosj'erity. The commerce with the Uiiil/ed 
States formed in thehvst year of the Reciprocity Treaty 52^ 
per cent, of the whole. It now amounts to 35 per cent. 
Recurring to their favourite delusion, the (/omnii.s.sioiu>rs 
add that, wluu’eas the casli balance in favour of the United 
States had amunuied between 1820 and 1826 to 39,000,000?., 
the total bahmee against the United States in tlio last 
seven years amounts to 10,000,000/. Notwithstanding all 
the imp(5ilimenta to trade which result from perverse Ameri- 
can legislation, Canada is, after the remainder of the British 
Empire aud Germany, tlic largest customer of the United 
Stales; and, again, it is stall'd tliat tho balance of trade, 
tliougli adverse, is less unfavourable in dealing with Canada 
than ia the exchanges with twenty otlier countries which 
are onumorated. Of the whole imports from Canada less 
than 1,000,000?. were admitted free of duty; while 

6.000. 000/. wt'i'e subjected to an aveiago duty of 25 iier 
cemt. Of tho importations from the twenty countrie.s, about 
three-fourths were admitted tree of duty. The Coiurnis- 
siuiiei’s disclaim any de.su’e to criticize tho manner in which 
tho United States think lib to rcigulato thoir duties. Their 
statcmi'iits arc only intended to show the compaj'aiively 
disadvautageons position ocenjhed by Canada, as a reruiou 
for proposing tlio establishnient of more equitable relations. 
Probably no argument which could bo devised would weigh 
less with Ajuerican politicians ; but some of thorn may bo 
inlliiciicrd by the irrelevant statements about tho balance 
of trade. Lord DuFtt: kin’s statemonb that a one-sided 
treaty vv.'is impossible appears to have Cominanded tho 
assent of a meeting which he addressed at Cliicaga; but the 
merchants of a great corn-mart and freshwater port have 
no intcj’csis opposed to froi doin of trade, and Chicago 
Avould perhaps profit more largely than any other place in the 
United States by tho free use of tho Canadian canals. Tho 
domination of tho maun fact urera who have controlled tho 
coimn ere ial legislation of the United States from 1861 to 
tho ]»rc9eat time is not yet overthrown. 

At this point of their exposition the pleDipotentianog 
apparently began to think that they had proved tOo much. 
American economists are profoundly couvinood that tho 
gain of oue party in commercial iidieroourse must be a 
loss to the other; and they may natural]^ inquire why^ 
having prospered so ^ell since the repeal of the Recipro- 
city Trouty, Canada should now seek its restoration- Tho 
answer ia suificiont, though perhaps it may liot be alto- 
gether consistent with some parts of tho Metndvandum. 
“ The population of the United States is 40,000^000, and 
** that of the Dominion is but 4,000,000. The boundary 
** between them is for the mo% part a surveyor’s line, 
“ often unknoyn ovefi to those^ who ligve beside it ; and 
“ it is of thb htznost importanoe to Ci^nada^that oommon 
^^inierosis afid mutual good 'Will should e3i;iit between 
,«*Hhe connlriefl .... Good < as their jpaTosent inarkets 
** are, would gladfy have the ^old one in;jaidditioh.’’ 
therO( w^, a quattipn tof e^tabliahing i^reduma 
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for tho first time between the borough of Finsbury and 
the Oily of London, tho general reasons auggestetl by the 
GoxnnIisBionery would perhaps be deemed coiiolusive. For 
once they ftrrget^ the balance of trade, and assume that an 
aggregate of mutually profitable bargains can scarcely con- 
Btitate a eolleotivo loss. They finally propose that a long list 
of classified furtlcles sliall be freely admitted into both 
countries, that tho citizens of the United States shall 
enjoy equal rights in the Canadian coast fisheries, and that 
tho canals on either side the border shtall bo opened on 
equal terms to the comrncnic of both countries. In one 
passage of the Memorandum tho CommisyioiuTH Hiaio tliat 
artnclea imported free of duty fi'um tho lJnite«l must 

bo admitted on the same terms from G-reat llritaiu. UuU'r« 
equality of treatment is secured, English (‘ommerco will be 
injuriously aftected by the conclusion of the Treaty ; and, 
on the other hand, Amcrif^an monopolists will appi-idjoiul 
the competition of J^nglish goods which may pcvhnps be 
disguised as Canadian products. It is on tlie whole tho 
policy of England to allow to ( 'imada almost cutirr* com* 
Tuorcial independence. The ]>ro]joscd Treaty would <'vi- 
dcntly be advantageous both to the Dominion and to tho 
United States; and it is not desirable thrd tho ImpiTial 
Goveniment should interpose soltlsh objeciions. The 
pr’osont prospects of an early ecttlemcni. are not favour- 
able; but in Romo of the States tho Domoemts find it ex- 
pedient to advocate fr^ee tra<le and the rf'iuiwal of spocio 
payments. Tho doctrines of politic:il parties in America 
a})proxi mutely correspond with ihe supp(vsed opinionR of | 
the majority, and wit h the diieline of the [b.'juihlican party 
a more rational ci'onomio policy may perhaps become 
popular. 

EDLCATIO:^ IN JAPaN. 

A MON^G tho Ih^poria of Sewotaries of liCgation lately 
presented to Parliament is one of gi’cat interest from 
Mr. AVatson on Education in Japan, 'fhe extraordinary 
luoYcrnent which in a few years has revolutionized Japan 
and made it a now country, with new aspirations, new 
ideas, and new powers, has among other thing.s shown 
itself in a growing thirst for education after tho j>ait( 3 rn of 
European nations. Previously tho Japanese had busied 
themselves wdth a sort of education, for they were naturally 
far too quick and ingenious a race not to seo in some 
dim w^ay that knowledge is power. 13 iit UTifortuimtely, 
under the guidance of CbiucM) tt'achers, they had devoted 
their energies to cultivating verbal memory; and a young 
man was the idol of liis family uiid the pride of Ins friends 
when ho know io,ooo hieroglypliics by souml and sight 
witliout attaching any meaning whatever to any one of 
them. Now they are almost more Euro])oan in their views 
of education than Europeans themselves. They have had the 
advantage of starting fresh, and have adopted tho most 
improved systems, tho newest books, the latest appliances 
for conducting and interesting classes. As the United States 
equally with England are a great power in Japan, English 
, teaching and^ English books hold tho pre-eminence. But 
Japan borrows of every one, and French, Gorman, Bussian, 
and even Dutch are learnt, or can be learnt by those who 
wish it. It is scarcely necessary to say that the main impetus 
comes fiX)ra the Government, and that as yet it is only 
in those circles lyhere the infinenco of the Government 
IS most felt^ and ill a few largo towns, that education has 
M really begun. But tho Government is determined that, if 
possible, the system of education shall grow until the 
body of tho people wve fairly educated, and that those 
who belong to the Inghor olasses shall have an education 
of which no Europeaii need bo ashamed. Physical science, 
mathematics^ a thorough knowledge of the Japanese 
language, some knowledge of one, or perhaps two, Euro- 
pean' languages^ ^ creditable acquaintance with moral 

pliiloBophy and- the code of moral duties, (fro to occupy 
the mind' at form tho aim of an educated Japanese. 
|9irls as well aS' boys are to receive the benefits of the 
eystemr, aind a sdriee of sobo^^ls, ascending from those 
where the Fodimeots are taught' to those where the 
highest sul^eetB are studied,, ba^ been, or wijl.be, estn- 
Wished, Ifer is poverty to be any bar to ^fadioue. 
Those who wish to pursue higher studies, butjiave 
, not tibe*nieat)S.to do ^,^ 7 iiay frve and lo^m at tl^e mepeptt^of 
the Stotep bdt they havO ^ undertake, tnd to proenfre some 
friend to^guayanteo' their undertaking, tha^ they wiH/oithe^ 
State or epei^d a.fited length the 

aervioe of the Government j and obviously it will be in 


capacity of teachers that the State will' fbr many years 
principally employ them. 

About two yours ago a law was promullpEtted by which the 
Irnpovial Government decreed that 5,;, 760 schools should 
bo established in Japan, all und^r the control of a centrdl 
Board of Education. Tlio wholo country was to be divided 
into seven circuits, wi(h the CJUiital as an eightli, and in 
cjM'h circMiit there was to bo a High school. Then, again, 
each ciroriii was to bo divided into thirty. two districts, and 
in cjicli district there was to be a liliddle school ; and each 
Aliddlo school district was to be divi»lcd into 210 sub- 
ordinate disti’icts, with a Primary ‘school in each. This 
great Bchoinc was only intended to bo a sketch or pro- 
gnnmnc of what with rime and p‘.itioT»co it was bopwl to 
rrxilizo ; and' of course little has as yet been done to 
it But, in ono way or anothei’, there wutl* at the end 
of lii.st year about half-a-million of persons rcc-iving 
education in Govovnmeut schools, and this scem,s a very 
good beginning. But the Govemiuent is well aware that 
ii is one thing to set up Bchonls, and another to get 
s<diolars to go to them. There is accordingly a provdsiou 
by w’hich the catastrophe of Hchools standing empty 
raid tcacher.R idle will, it is hoped, Iw averted. Tliei’o are 
to be inspectors appointed in each middle school dis- 
trict, to each of whom twenty or thirty primary schools 
will bo a.ssigTied. It will be their special duty to cncoui'nge 
tho iuhabitants of tho district to go to school. They will 
also do tho business part of education, will attend to tho 
buildings and tho expenses, and will confer togetUor, and, 
gcnoTaliy H|H^»king, exert tbemselvcB to facilitate the pro- 
gress of learning ; and Lord liYTTKUTO'N will be surprised to 
Lear that tho Imperial decree specially provi(k*H that 
‘ “ pensouH shall bo cliosen fur inspectors who are popular 

with tho inliabitant.s of tho district.” Tho troubles of 
the 25th Cliuise soem to have no parallel in Japan. Educa- 
tion ia to bo entirely secular in so far as is consistent with 
tho fundaim ntal tenets of the 8hinto faith, and tho Shinto 
faith docs not appear likely to cause much difficulty. 
Proselytizing is, however, to bo disconragtjd so fiir as it 
might bo cdndu(;tod through tho education which tho Go- 
vernment provides; and this is very wise, as our Indian 
experience has shown; nltJiough, ns no Christian minister' 
will henceforth bo emploju'd in Govonmicnt sch(»ols, tlie* 
flcrvico.s of several devoted utid able men who havi^ begun 
the work of education in Japan will now bo lt>6t to the 
Government service. Private scdiools, however, aiu to lie 
encouraged and recognized, and in these tho rniRsioiuiry 
may tc.ach what ho pleases. Further, the Governmentj at 
the same time that it decreed tho establislimenit of sohoolB 
all over tho country, published an elaborate programme 
of w'hat it desired to see t§nght in the schools of the 
three classes. It was meant as a standard up to which 
teachers wore to try to work, not as one which there 
was any prospect of seeing introduced very widely at first. 
In the primary scliool, which pupils of ages from six to 
thirteen are to attend, the children aro to study five 
hours a day for six months, wdtli evciy fifth day as 
a holiday. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
three R.’s are to occupy most of their time, arithmetic 
being taught after the EuropoaTi method of calculation 
But even tho younger boys aro to learn something besidos, 
especially geography and a little natural pliilosophy, while 
ono hour every week is to bo devoted to “ explauations of 
“ tho passions,” and tw’o to oral lectures on the means of 
preserving health ; n;id boys who ai’O somewhat advanced 
aro to be made acquainted with the forms of letters and 
agreejuonts common iu evoi^day use. At prrsont the 
little boys who are to possess this knowledge aro imaginary 
beings, but, if they ever appear in flesh and blood, it is very, 
possible that thoir distant little English brethren might 
have something to onvy in the instri^iption thoy will havo 
received. 

There were a year ago sevonty-two foreign instructors 
employed hf tho IiJducation Dopartmont, wbiob has an 
American Professor as its profhssioBal adviser ; aghflunniiTii 
Chinese, Feench, English, and German ore tau|Kf) in tho 
higher boHooIs; thou^ not perhaps all in any one. Tn what 
proportion European are' llfemt may be gathored' 

fx^Ofm an example given by |[r. Vfiflpsow of a middle school 
whero aoooi^modirion is provide<f for 130 phpils learning 
Fre^ob, 170 leaining Gcraan, and 300 learning English. 
There aro, 150 young Japa&ete who aro students of 
inoffioal sdeneOi, ssp st^yillgafiK^l siubjeots^ and 300 pur- 
jstiuig thirir Stupes almost atl, of iKi^lioin will 
in tiine* pass into tSbeimfiifo of the State in return for the 
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money spent on tbeir education ; and there are already 
1,100 young men who are in Gbvomment employ after 
having completed their course of instniction in Japan or 
abroad. Outside the sphere of the Education Department 
the services of foreigners have also been freely and impar- 
tially employed. The principal school of medicine and | 
surgery at Yedo is under the care of Germans, tho whole 
teaching being conducted by Gorman professors, without any 
interference on the part of tho authorities; while at tho 
Government hospital in Nagasaki there aro 41 students 
studying medicine under tho supervision of two Dutch 
doctors, and a Prussian has been engaged to leach those 
studonts Dutch and Latin. Tlie Naval College and a college 
for marine cadets are superintended by English officers, 
while tho education and instruction of officers for the Army 
and the construction of docks have been ciitruKtcd to 
Frenchmen ; and a College of Engineers to supply the wants 
of the department of Public Works is to be cstablislaod under 
English management. The services of* Americans aro 
principally engaged for the rtuporintendenco of large schools ; 
and most of tho works used in schools aro translations from 
tho publications of Englisli and American writers. Great, 
pains have also been taken to teach tlie nativo teachers, of 
whom, when the system is fully developed, there will be 
50,000. Normal schools have been establi.shud for this ex- 
press purpose, and th (3 first thing wliich those attending 
them aro taught is, how classes are e.onducled in a foreign, 
which apparently in practice means an Ainericaii school. 
They are also shown bow disci pi ino is to bo eiif4)rced, and 
classes taught to recite in concert ; and a sulfieicnt number 
of cluldren attend for tho young men to put their knowledge 
ill practice. At all schools the children are made to adojd, 
more or loss, European habits. They are obliged to .sit 
while they learn or eat, instead of squatting oti the flour. No 
change has been made in the costume of girls, but in many 
of the higher schools tho boys are made tf) wear a uniform ; 
and in all the higher schools food [ repared in the 
European manner, and the sick are trciilcdaccortlingtotlio 
ways of European doctors. The pupils are described as on 
the whole very apt, quick, and ilesirous to learn, and they 
give little or no trouble. Of course there are countless dilli- 
culties to contend witli, Tho Education Hoard, which knows 
little of its duties from practical experience, is apt to inttT- 
meddle, to give an order 0110 day and revoke it 
the next. Some of tho promises engaged by the Govorn- 
meiit have turned out very bad bargaijis. There i.s gi eat 
difficulty in carrying on communication between fureign 
instructors and Japanese pupils, as tho foreigners take a long 
time to learn Japanese and tho native interpreters aro so in- 
efficient as to be nearly useless. For years tho Japane.se 
have been taught to shun and hate foreigners, and they 
cannot put off old habits in^ day. Hut every great step 
in progress presents at its beginning its own sp(;eial diffi- 
culties, and the step in progress which Japan has begun to 
take with regard to education is really astonishing. Tho 
EmpjEUOK and Empress take tho greatest personal inlerest 
in tho work of education, and at present education in every 
form is the fashion of the day. Tf the fashion lasts, with- 
out a counter revolution to chock it, for another (quarter of 
a century, Japan may not improbably become one of the 
best educated countries on the globe. 


SCOTCH AND HUSH PEERS. 

rriHB Committee of tho llouso of Lorrls which lately 
X considered tho grievances of tlio Scutch and In.-^h 
peers lias made one recommendation wJiich ought at once to 
bo adopted. There can bo no reason why the Crown should 
continue to exercise tho prerogative of creating one Irish 
peer for three peerages which may becomo extinct; or 
why, when the number is reduced to one hundred, it 
should bo lawful to supply every vacancy as it occurs. Sir 
Bernard Burke represented to the Committee that when 
tho number was reduced to a hundred it would be noces- 
sary, accor^ng to the letter or spirit of the Act of Union, 
to prevent the number from being further reduced ; but 
tho Act merely provides that from that time a new Irish 
peerage may bo substituted for every peerage which be- 
comes extinct. The power of making Irish peers was 
retained, against the wish of the existing body, at the 
instance of tho English Government, which had found it 
convenient to bestow hereditary titular dignities. It is 
impossible that the abandonment of the prerogative should 
be considered an ^injustice to Ireland; and the passion of 
recent Prime Ministers for squandering public honours 


maybe sufficiei.tly gratified by making further additions 
to tho House of Lords, and by scattering baronetcies 
broadcast. Mr. Gladstone in five years made thirty peers 
of tho United Kingdom, and his successor has already 
begun to follow his example. It would be difficulty to 
dofino tho exact degree of merit or social and political 
iniportfuico whiob entitles a man to bo more than a 
baronet and less than a peer of Parliament. When the 
Union with Scotland was effected, English Ministers had 
not thought of increasing their patronage by the institu- 
tion of a new and anomalous dignity ; nor would tho 
Scotch poors who had formed a part of their national 
Parliament have approved of a degradation of their order. 
During the eiglitocnth ceiitury tho privilege of sitting in 
the Jri.sh IIou.so of Lords was lightly esteemed by tfio 
Engiiahnien who from l ime to time accepted IrisJi peerages ; 
and for Irishmen tho .standard of qualification was lower 
than in England. Geokgr III. announces in a letter to 
Lord NoiiTJi his determination to croato no more Irish 
marquise.'^, on the ground, amongst other reasons, of his 
re.spoet fur English earls. Tt would scarcely have occurred 
tu the King or to liia Ministers that the titles which were 
given as rewards for political services, sometimes of a 
quostionablo nature, would at a future time serve as 
a prtitext for claims to .scats in the Imperial Parliament. 
When Mr. HuTT revives an Irish House of Lords, tho 
peers crented before or after the Union will have an in- 
disputable right, if not an inclination, to resume their 
legislative functions. 

One disability under which Scotch peers lalxiur must 
iK'iiceforth excite but little compassion. Of thirty-four who 
neither sit as roproseniativo peers nor as peers of the United 
Kingdom twenty-seven objected, in answer to a circular 
iiKpiivy, to any measure which should enable them to sit 
ill tho House of Commons. Tho Cominitteo nevcrlhcl<\ss 
recommends tho removal of tho disqualification, but the 
Duke of HreoLKrem, Lord Sali'OUN, and Lord Elpijinstone 
])rote.sb iigaiiist the ]>rojiDsal for reasons which are entitled 
to fciome weight. Tho proliibition lias never been directly 
impo.sed, and tho protesting poors contend that no permis- 
sion to sit in the House of Coramuns could bo granted to 
them which would not extend to all the peers of Great 
Hritaiii. Before the Union Scotch peers occasionally sat 
in the Hou.so of Commons, as English subjects aro still 
nut rendered ineligible by the accident of their bearing 
foreign titles. Tho best known instance is that of tho Lord 
Falkland who owes to tho friendship of Clarendon the 
preservation of his memory. Tho Treaty of Union provides 
that all peers of Scotland shall thenceforth be peers of 
Great Hritaiii, with precedency immediately after the poors 
of like rank in England at the time of tho Union, and that 
the Hootch peers shall enjoy all privileges of other peers of 
Great Britain except that of sitting in Parliament. It is 
only boeauso they arc peers of Groat Britain that the Scotch 
peers are debarred from sitting in the House of Commons, 
and tho disability notoriously depends on common or con- 
stitutional law, and not on any legislative enactment. It 
tvould of course bo within the power of Parliament to 
enable a portion of the peers of Great Britain to become 
eligible for the House of Commons, but it is highly improb- 
able that such a Bill could be carried against tho wish of 
those who are principally concerned. No similar provision 
is contained in the Irish Act of Union, which expressly de- 
I dares that no Irish peer shall be disqualified from serving 
as member for any county, city, or borough in Great 
, Britain. I'lio Irish peers in general receive coldly the sug- 
gestion that they should also be enabled to represent Irish 
constituencies. Even a disability may sometimes be ac- 
counted a distinction, especially when it can be explained 
on historical grounds. At tho time of the Union it would 
have been inconvenient to disqualify the Irish peers who 
thou sat in the House of Commons, but no^ similar diffi- 
culty applied to Irish seats. Tho proper place for an 
Irish peer is in tho House of Lords, if he can persuade his 
colleagues to elect him as a .representative. Unluokily>^ 
it happens tliat, unless he professes Conservative ppinions, 
he has no ciiance of becoming a representative peer. Tho 
Committee has declined to approve the suggestion of a 
cumulative mode of voting which might sometimes give a 
Liberal peer a chance. As the Scotch peers aro almost 
unanimously Conservative, no mode of voting which could 
be devised would afifeet the character of their repres6uta« 
tion. It will bo strange if the Liberalism of Insh peers 
long survives the Church Act, the Laud Act, and the Home 
Rule agitation. ^ 
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The process of establishing a claim to vote for a repre- 
sentative peer is more rationally arranged in Ireland than 
in Scotland. It seems that any intruder may tender his 
vote at Holyhead ; and that it is a nxoixj chance whether 
the nnsonndness of his pretensions is discovered. The 
claimant of an Irish peerage lays his credentials before the 
Lord Chancellor, who in doubtful cases refers the matter 
to the Committee of Privileges. The Scotch Roll contains 
a list of peerages, and not of persons qualified to vcjtc ; and 
both in Scotland and in Ireland something might bo done 
to correct other anomalies of detail. The quostiou is 
whether it is worth while to ciiltivato strict symmetry in 
dealing with an institution of little political mipori mice. 
Lord Elphinstone, who is the principal advocate of the 
pretensions of Scotch peers, undertook to prove, by in- 
genious statistics, that their proportionate numbers bad 
diminished since the Union. At that time thevo weni t 66 
lay peers of England; and there are now 422 of tbo 
United Kingdom. If 45 of the number who are also peers 
of Scotland, and So who aro peers of Ireland, arc dodneted, 
there will remain 297 as compared with 166, while the 
nninber of Scotch rcpi’esentutivo peers in 1874, as in 
1707, is restricted to 16. Th#re are only 34 Scotcli peers 
who have not hereditary st'afs in the House of Lords, and 
therefore there are only t8 who aro actunlly oxelndcd. 
Lord Elpiunstone suggcisls that the number of repivseuta- 
tivo i)eers ought, in })roportion io the presout riuuib(u- of 
poors of Great Britiiin, to bo increased by 12, which 
would leave only 6 peers eni iivly williout scuts. It would 
follow virom this argument that the small remnant might 
without inconvenience be absorbed, and that the rcjire- 
sentative peers should sit in the Uonse by permanent and 
hereditary right. The fallacy of Jjord Ki^'Hinstonk's 
reasoning consists in his disregard of ibo f.ict that 1^5 
out of tho 297 have been solectcMl from the ranks of 
the Scotch peerage. At the time of tho Union only two 
or three Scotcli poors held English petirages, so that 
Scotchmon formed about ‘a ninth pari of tbo vvliole bt)dy. 
The 61 Scotch poors who sit either as representatives or by 
hereditary right now form between a fifth and .sixth part 
of the whole number of peers of Great liritain. Lord 
Roseukry reminded Lord ELniiNSTONE that during the 
present century 39 Scotch peerages have been absorbed. 
Tho continuance of the same process would dispose of 
tho remainder within a reasonable time. 

Tho 1 8 rc.spcctable gentlemen who liavo no scats in 
the House of fiords, and who li.avo no wish to sit in the 
House of Comm on. s, aro partially consoled by social rank 
and precedence; and their sorrows are bojiic by their 
neighbours, if not by themselves, with fortitude. Throe or i 
four of the number scciii to have no political opinions what- 
ever, and nearly all tho rest have tho satisfaction of agree- 
ing with the majority of tbo Hou.so of Lords, Tho Irish 
peers, though they are more numerous, have the advantage 
of being eligible to the House of Commons. They have 
lost little by tho deprivation of the privilege enjoyed by 
tho ancestors of those whoso peerages date before tlio 
Union. The Irish Souse of Lords was not a venerable or 
illustrious assembly oven during tho eighteen years of inde- 
pendence which form the golden ago of disooiiLented Irish 
patriots. It is obviously out of the question to admit the 
whole body to the House of Lords, and the proposal of 
the Select Committee that four additional representative 
peers shall take the place of tho disestablished Bishops liardly 
deserves consideration. When Mr. Butt’s Irish Parlia- 
ment is reconstituted, tho Roman Catholic Bishop.s will 
probably demand the s^ats which were hold by tho prelates 
in early times. The IIouso of Lords will best show its 
wisdom by discountenancing any change iu its exiwsting 
constitution. It is not desirtiblo to examine, with reference 
to expediency, rights and privileges which have their 
origin in custom, or to weaken tho argument in favour of an 
hereditaiy assembly which is founded on tho proved diffi- 
culty of providing a substitute. Life peerages and absorbed 
Scotch or Irish peerages are but patches on an old garment 
which is not even in need of mending. Mr. Bright, when 
he was a Minister, talked with characteristic courtesy about 
tinkering the House of Lords ; but a hint may be taken 
from an enenw, though it is rudely expressed. The half- 
dozen Civil Kjiights of the Bath who would like to be life 
peers, the 18 Scotchmen and tho 70 or 80 Irishmen who 
aro peers, but not peers of Parliament, must be oontent to 
suffer for the good of the community, 


NEW LIBERAL CLUBS. 

T the present moment the Liberal party would appear 
to be engaged on a curious experiment, the results of 
which may perhaps throw some light on the processes of 
political development. There can bo no doiiot that the 
party has been severely shaken by recent disasters, but there 
can of course be equally little doubt that at some future 
time it will renew its strength, and once more exorcise ft 
predominant influence on the couree of public affiiirs. The 
only question is, how long it will bo before this time arrives, 
and wdictbcr the Liberals themselves can do anything to 
hasten its advent. Just now their party is in pieces ; can it, 
by taking thought, put itself together again, and make itself, 
by its own elTori, largo and strong ? This is the problem 
which has to bo solved, and it will interesting to watch 
tho result. It has boon authoritatively announced that a 
vigorous effort at reorganization is about to bo niado, and 
that no means of accomplishing this object aro to be left 
untried. All the latest appliances and improvement.^ in 
the art of organizing a party are to bo introduced, and tho 
loaders of the movement are quite willing to take a lesson 
from the ingenuity of their opponents. The Liberals, we 
aro told, have meditated seriously on tho events of tho 
last election, and think that they have discovered tho 
reason why the Conservatives were so sn’ccessful. It was, 
it is supposed, because they had so many nice olubs ; and 
tho Jjiborals are now determined to have as many and as 
attnictivo clubs as their rivals. In London there is to bo 
a grand new club in the City for men of business, and 
there is to be another at tho West End, and vorions minor 
clubs are to be set up in different parts of tho country. It 
is expected that iu this way not only will tho existing 
Liberals be brought together, but other people will also 
be tempted to embrace Liberalism in order to enjoy tho 
a«lvantegos of those delightful establishments, and that 
tbo members of all these clubs will be bound togother by 
social intercourse of tho most brotherly and loving kind, 
and will all w^ork togetlier with the most perfect harmony 
and devotion for tho good of tho party. It would appear 
that tb(? Liberals have become quite cheerful in tlie contera- 
plalion of this agreeable prospect, and there is certainly no 
reason why tliey should not have as many clubs as they 
choose. It is true that this view of the tastes and functions 
of a great |)arty is somewhat of a descent from the heroic 
elevation of a few years ago, when the stimulus of sublime 
principles >va*r thought to lie sufficient; but it is perhaps 
not unnatural tliat people who have notsnceocded in flying 
should be disposed to make tho beat of a more vulgar style 
of locomotion. The plan of attracting customers by the 
offer of refreshment s has before now been hoard of iu tho 
compoiitiou of rival shopkeepers, and haa indeed boon im- 
proved upon by the ingenious Mr. CuUE at the South 
Kensington Museum, where all visitors io tho bar and 
grill-room are duly scored at the wicket as votaries of 
art. Mr. Stansfeud onco laid down tho principle tliat the 
existence of the Liberal party was an object in itself, and 
that tbe choice of ineasures was only a means to that end. 
The provision of social accommodation, if it will servo the 
purpose, may bo gratefully acoopted in preference to 
periodical revolution. Tho Liberal party will henceforth 
apj>eal for support on the ground, not only of blazing 
principles, but of choice cookery and wxdl- ventilated 
billiard- rooms; and its programme of policy will assumo 
the form of a bill of fare. 

Tbe number of olubs in London is rapidly increasing, 
.and, from tho ndvertisoments of now ones which aro con- 
stantly appearing, it may bo doubted whether this form of 
enterpriso really needs to be taken in hand by the noblemen 
and gontlcraen who lead an important political party. Ifc 
would BLOin as if there were already club.s for everybody 
who wanted' them, and plenty of speculative wino-merchonto 
anxious to supply any additional accommodation of this 
kind that may be required. The question, however, is 
whether the now clubs are likely to strengthen the poli- 
tiojil vitality of the party which is sbvrting thorn under 
tbe most distinguished patronage. In Iteme degree the 
Conservatives may possibly Lave derived advantage from 
meeting together in clul^, ,but it is easy to exagge- 
rate the importanoe of this agency, and it does not 
at all follow that the Liboittla will find it o<|ually 
Serviceable. The Reform Club has been in no want of 
members, bat it is doubtful if in recent years it Iiaa 
tended materially to promote tbe cohesion of Uie party, 
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or to impart force io ii.s ojiorjiiions. It is not in accord- 
anco with familiar oxperiouoo that moii arc invariuhly led 
into more affoctionato relations by being brought iogether 
in an intimate mamior. The porsoual qualities which are 
upually found in couno.xion with a Conservative turn of 
mind are naturally favounible to peaceful and pleasant 
association, while tficy af the snrae time tend to assist the 
diBciplino of the party. 'I'lio main reason why the Liberals 
recently sulTored a colhipso was no doubt that they had 
fallen away from the fii)irit and temper of the bulk of their 
countrymen, but personal causes might also bo disco vcind 
for their internal disintegration. As souiid equality ad- 
vanccfs, any sort of distinction that will mark man olf 
from the ruck of his neighbours is more eagerly songlit 
after; aud political agitatiou offers a tempting esni]>o 
from obscurity to many persons of tlio elaas iVom 
which the Liberal ranks are chiefly recruited. Jt has 
been observed that on this side of the 1 Louse of Com- 
mons mombora arc apt to acce])t the general guid- 
ance of a leader only on condition fluit on c(irt:4iM 
questions they slmll be allowed to come to tlio front 
tbcm.sclv{\s, and that an inconvenient ingenuity lias heeti 
dLsplayed in inventing or discovering (o'. rlioTi.s sMliuble for 
this purpose. It has Inxm said lliat tlie Liberals nro n<‘ei‘t^- 
wirily more exposed to iutcTJi.il dissensions than the Con- 
servatives, hecauso they think for (hcmselvos and eoii>o- 
quontly vary in their cunclusioiiH. It miglit bo iiioj-o coi- 
ivet to say that the Libeivils aro more prono tluui tin ir 
opponents to Uko up personal paints of vic5W, aiul to 
' indulge the desire for personal distinction or notoih ly. 
Tho Conservatives, if more sluggish, are at lojcst more 
patient and adliesive, and these chanicteriRfies are probably 
displayed in prividc as well as in public life. Thu indtj- 
pendeiit a(*ti\'ity of mind which siiinc of the LiheraLs 
complacently claim for themselves is not. greatly conducive 
to Bocial liarmony, and it is quito cjoncl'ivablo that persons 
of this class might not love each other nr to from meeting 
each other cousiautly. Tho dispositior »f the majority of 
tho mcrabei’s of a club Ls towards ease and quiet, which aro 
likely to be disturbed by the rcst les.su css of vioknit re- 
formers. There is no reason why tho oxp(Timiccs of the 
Reform Clnb should not bo repeated in a new building with 
another name. A club wliieh is inteiuled fur tho purpoHos 
of political agiLaiion cc'ases (0 ho a club in the onlinaiy 
aocial sense and becomes a mere committee- room. Some 
great men, like great mountains, aro more jmpressivc wlien 
under a cloud, hnd there is a whimsical absurdity in fancy- 
ing that a Liberal neophyte will be tired to cntliusiasm for 
bis political creed by hfi\ing tlio opportunity of seeing his 
leader eating a mutton-chop or i)laying billiards. 

It is probal»lo that tlio nenv Jjitural clubs will lm\e 
*no difficulty in obtaining mciubcr.s, but it may be 
reasonably doubted ^Yhethe^ Ihiy will answt'u the hfuT-ial 
otyccts of th(;ir ]irnmoter8. It is necessary, no (iollb^, 
that a party idiould not only have u policy, but .should 
lie in working order, so as to bo able to give (iiict 
to its principles, uud clubs and otbor association.s have 
tUoir uses in ibis way. Tliey are part of tlio apjia- 
ratus with which a party work.s, l.mt tla3 apparuLu.s is of 
little value except iu tho hand.s of peoiilu avIio huvo a. 
distinct purpose and settled plans, 'i'hc mi.sfoHuno from 
whuili the .Libei-ftb are at present sutle.ing is that tliey 
aro not agreed upon any dolinito aiins. Tluur stoek-iu- 
trade of ju-actienblo proposals is exhausted, and surue time 
must elapse bofuro ntwv questions roach tho point of grov» tli 
* at which they can be utilised for political ]>ur})oscs. Tiie 
Liberal pai‘t3q in fact, shares, in spite of itself, to a largo 
extent tho general mood of tlie nation. It wonhl like to 
do Homethiiig iu order to show that it exists ; but there is 
just now nothing for it io do except to watch the Cfovom- 
ment, and io supply the negative criticism which stops 
abort at objections and proposes notbing as an. alternative. 
It has not only to make up its own mind as to what Lad better 
be attempt od, but, when that stage has boon altained, it will 
further have to apply itself to bring round tho general 
opinion of the country to its views. If the agrk^rueiit 
which is now wonted could bo supplied, the clubs would 
be (juickened by the now life of tho pai-ty ; but it is re- 
versing ibo natural order of things to imagine that the dubs 
will produce that harmony the existence of which is an 
indis^nsablo preliminary to vhoir own success. The truth 
woulo seem to be that it is extremely little that any 
pblitfeftl party can do directly to bring alwut the condition 
of ailhirs in which it is hlmly to be uppermost. It can 


only wakdi its opportuTiities, and in a slow quiet way 
contribute to tlie formation of opinion. It must wait for 
tho tide which will conic only at its own time. 


ITvOIT.SSOK TTX1)AU;S ADDmCStS, 

rPIIE ftddrrPH of tho Proaii’tTt of the Thiiish Association is 
-L nhvnys looked forward to with great interest ns well by the 
lili‘r;»ry a.s by tln> .sclotitific po t of tlie conmiiniity. The emno- 
wJnit po'iilar coualitutiou of tlie As.sociati(m controls the selection 
of Prosiot'ul so far as to prevent tho choico of a dry spccialiet, 
ho\vi‘\er liigh his reputation may stand — an advantage, huwevtff, 
\v|ji(di is lud Tuiioh felt at the proiWJut day, when we have few 
eminent special i.sl.s who do not po.'s«»fls snflieient breadth of know- 
Inigc* and iiilere.st to onabh; iheiu to fill the position satisfactorily. 
Hence the rresiilcnt is gonerally a imin w-ell Ijiown to tho public, 
and, there is a t.-icit underntancling Unit his address should not 
lx* too technical, the result is that wo have the pleasure of hearing a 
staleiiuoii of the achimcnnenls and prospects of science, or of some 
special hnuich of il, miuh! by a num fully qiialiHed to speak with 
r.uUuK-ify.iiiid with overv iuiagiiuibto fiiimulus to acquit himself os 
A\e[l as"po>sible on account of the uuhlicity of the ot^yision and 
tlu‘ honour that Jui.s been done to him by Lis fielocUoii for the 
p)^l. And tlierc is a pmticuliy interest in tho occasion when the 
lYf-ident is a man who li is not e.'.cuped taking a share iu tlio public 
cuiitroMMsios of tin; day. rnwculod by bis position from appear- 
ing ns the ])artisnn, and \(‘t not ex[iectod to sink his own 
per.son.iiity si) far as to avoid tlio subjects with which his naiueia 
connj'oled and tliroii^li which he is best known to Lis iiudieiiee, he 
has tho task of combining ihe aims of an advocate with something 
(»f the hanuil iuipaitiality of a judg<‘. iu selec'/mg Ihofeiisor 
Tyndall fur tho post the (Joimiiitlco iiiurit have felt that they wa^r© 
choosiiig a man who was .mieeiaily (pialifiod for it. There could 
ho no fear that ho would fail in maintaining his iiulividualiLy,and, 
on the other hand, so practii^cd and popular a spi'akcr might well 
lx; trusted to avoid gning oifeiice. lb* I111.S nioro than (»nnj, it is 
true, incurred groat odium hy the outspoken way in which he has 
declared his opinions, aud he has been jU’ouoiiiiced rash for .so 
doing; Imt it has required only a fuw years to see tlmt ho had calcu- 
lated bettor tlian Ins adveisaiies tlie amount of popular support tlui/t 
his \ iew s wMjuld presently obhiiu. Ills acquaintance with (Germany 
has ])robiibly inu'dit him Ibut honest iuipatiencc of any concealment 
of opinion \vhich is so chiimcteriNtic of llu; coiuitry which waf» 
obliged to content itself with intollectual freedom until the fortune 
ol war led to its becoming politically free ; hut he has not the 
caution of bin native land. There was just as HUlo doubt that 
his a,ddivss would he a sncci^ss when dolivau'cd as there w^us that it 
would pnivoke keen controversy ufUu’wuvds. 

In neither respect has lii.s address disappointed expectations. It 
is .somowhal prcmnliiro to speak of the conlaovemy it will ex<‘iio, 
but both the subject and tho troatment weru such as to reiuler it 
all too certain th.it contiovojsy will folkjw. AVe confess that wo 
were surprised that the President so wholly nbiindoiied himself to 
ehibon.ling one ifleu, anti ihut oue so distasteful to a largo portion 
of those inleiosted in sci^neo — the idea of tho utterly mochanical 
nainro of the uni vmsr*. animate and iuamniato alike. Imt he would 
touch (‘11 tiro so-Ciill('d points at issue between Bcieiice and religion 
wa.s to bo anticipated, but wo expected th.it past experience would 
have taught him to coule.ni himself wiih incidental ferei'ences to 
1 (iiuu, without hUvlng < me for his tt‘.\ t, 1 Jut lio has shown hirasolf to be 
one ot tlio^o f*ager (ilLnupion.s of science whoso zeul will not permit 
tluoii to allow gcii;r\co to colonize quietly diatiict after district 
uv<'r w hich of old theology exercised a nominal sway, but who insist 
on the formal ces^iou of tho whole. Such champions am rosp^insiblo 
for u.or.l of iho iU-feeling iH^tween the inembtji‘S of tho two 
schools of thought, if we may (jail thorn so. There would be 
iitpu oppt),vitiuu if those purls of tho univei'so only with which 
science co\dd deal were form.iliy claimed. No doubt theology thought 
it a usurpiilien wUcu she was dictated to on tho subject of the 
slrudure of the solar syslem. Hut she soou found that her own 
ide.js were very vague and scant on the subject, and rested on no 
biius W'liatever, while tlu; rival ones w^ero clear in detail, nnd 
vested on ijidcfeasiblo evidence. 80 she gave up with a tolerably 
gO(xl grace, and subiK'quently Hbow'cd tluit she had so far protitod 
by llie lesson as to rcjXMit the process with much gi’eatcr grace when 
geology and other sciences came to Uko from lier otlter portions 
of the unicnown, which she had supposed to Iw boyoiwi tlm reach 
of bcience and to be in hei' own realm. But theology still oijeetB 
to make formal Cession of lands which soienco can no inoxe calti- 
vato than she can, and roa% this tolerably harmless liiU^ ^uli- 
arilv might os well be so far respected os iuat one Should Sot go out 
of the way to provoke opposition by insisting publicly on W ceding 
them, Darwiiiianism, so far as it has been demonstrated with ahy 
degreo of certainty, is as freely admitted by that part of the clergy 
w ho keep pace with the llb^tura of the day as were the fimchir 
mcntels of geology some lew years ago ; and when we are in a 
position to demonstrate tM mechaniom origin of life, or even to 
make it probable, save Ly a superiicialgenorukation WADse cog^iuiy 
v.arios inveraoly as tho tuorougliness of the study on whirii it la 
based, then the same people will admit the truti^ of this doctime. 
But they have a right to demand that we shall not ante-d$te the 

E 'ble discoveries of the future and require from them immediate 
. One of the worst effects of this course of conduct is that the 
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oTOoiiition which it raises renders social rofonners powerless a^'ninst. 
forms of practical supewtition which would long ago have viuiislied 
under the influence of growing ©nlighteninent, had not the pioneers 
of that enlightonment caused it to ho viewed with so m\mh jealousy 
by the mentally moro conservative part of the conmmiiity. 

It must not, however, be thought that the address wua ollVnaivoly 
polemic in tone, or even that it showeci a disregard of tlio feelings 
of those' who oilier from the speaker on the point. A pertecl 
conception of the tone and struoturo of Professor Tyiidtiirs iuMr<».sa 
may he obtained hy imagiuing some eminently diplomulic Italian 
Minister of .thoprosont day— some Italian Lord'drauville-- a<ldnvss- 
ing an intlucntial audience, pai’Jly lay and paitly chii'ical, on the 
question of the temporal power of the Pope. lie would point out 
how in the very earliest times llioro had l»eeii orainent iiu-u who 
had doubted the advisubleiiuss of sucli a power and who Iiad <'v«m 
prophesied its dissolution; and, while sketching Iheprogri^.s of this 
idea, he would dwell on lli« eucroachiuonts that Inid acUuilIy boon 
made on the Pope’s temporal sway, and how tliese encroach- 
ments bad suhsoftuently been acquiesced in, and were at present so 
littio subjects of contention that the very persons who had been 
instrumental in clFecting thorn w’ore now honoured naiiie.s. All 
this would be dtjne without a trace of harshness ; and if ho chauced 
to mention that tho Papal Stales wore governed at certain periods 
execrably, or to dwell U)r a moment on tho happy condition of 
people living at tho same limo buf undor diireiont govermnout, he 
would protest against its being his intention to iinpnto any blame 
to anyone, and' would probably go out of his way to excuse it in some 
ingeniously unsatisfactory mannor. IL; w'onl<l urge that, after all, 
the temporal kingdom claimed was very small inid unimportant 
Compared with otlier kingdoms ; that it could not bo of iuipoilanco 
to so great a spiiituol potentate w'bether or not ho retained this 
little fragment of temporal sovia-eignty — nay, that by cballenglug 
rivalry with other temporal Bovereigna his dignity wae rather 
diminished thereby ; and ho w'oald conclude with the aesuiviucc 
that all felt how greatly his spiritual power diH'ored from, and in 
fact transcended, aught that more earthly monarchs claimed, 
and that they Ihlly folt and rejoiced at its unubsailablcm^iB. 
But throughout tho whole wrnild ruu a quiet couBciousuosB, ex- 
pressed rather in stylo and manner than in words, that while 
it was well to speak thus in order that all things might bo dune 
amicably and with gi»ofl feoKn'j, it was not of tho slighteet im- 
portance to the thing itself; for tliat, whether tho clerical portion of 
nis audience liked it or not, the eaid txmipoml power irnist go, and 
that spoi^ily tuid irrevocably. Just such an addrc&s was that of 
the President on Wednesday last. He dwelt, iirst on the crude 
but far-Hoeing guesses of such men among the ancients as IKuno- 
critus, Empedocles, and Ijacrotina at a scientilic theory of the 
universe, and showed how they hemldcd the advance that was U) 
bo made in ages long subsequent to them, wlu‘reby domain 
after domain of phonoiiicna would cease to be regai*(led as the 
results of capricious and anthropomorphic powers, and wouM be 
allowed to bo under tho rule of nxed laws. Then he touched on 
the scientific stagnation of the middle ages in Christonduii}, and 
the biller persenitiun to which tho forerunners of our juwnt en- 
lightenment were o.vposed. But ho makes admirable excuses for this 
conduct of the Ohi-istian Chtirch of that day, so that -wo arc bound 
to regard the fact that warm praises of the Mhhomedans follow 
as the consequLMico solely of his impartiality and his udoptiun 
of a chronological arrangement. Through Oopemicus, Galileo, 
Kepler, and iNewton he passes on to I*ere Gassendi; and then 
wo arrive at one of the most oharaclcristic ports of the whole, 
tho digresaion on Bishop Butler, whom he makes hold an ima- 
ginary discussion with a follower of llie l^ucretian philosophy. 
It is needless to say that tho result of this dialogue is satis- 
fectory to all parties; that if tho Lucretian is 8ho^vn to be 
too narrow in some of his views, yet the Bishop obtains his 
victory by arguraonts which, if they are not quite such ns he 
would have used, Jiave the greater inerils of being onen.sivu to 
no one, and of pointing directly to tlie amicable amingcment to 
which the address is meant to lead up. Then Darwin and Spencer 
come under review. Vaet as are our obligations to Mr. Darwin, 
and greatly as ho has tended to raise the reputation of blnglish 
science in tho eyes of the world at large, we cannot approve of 
such ftilsorao adulation of a living man as was indulged in by 
Professor Tyndall in relation to him. Tho goueral principle tJiat 
extravagant compliments uttered in the presence of the person to 
whom they refer arc an impertinence Applies to cxti'awijnmt 
laitdalioDS in iw public address like that ol the President of the 
I^ish Association, if the peraon bo alive, even though he 
be not actually present to hear them. Those writn^rB carry 
him to the extreme point of his advance. Tho former 
supplies him both with an aocomit of the dwlopniout of the 
physW naturo of the higher forms of life and with an (*\- 

S lanation of the cause of tliat development. What Dtewiii has 
one for physiology Spencer would do for p^chology, by applying 
to tile nervous system particularly the manciples which W teacher 
has already enunmated for the physical system generally. 

Adopting the don^usions of these writers^, if only as provisional 
and imperfect solutions, at le»ft as so far trne that they can 
only be supplanted, by othera framed on the same general lines, 
Professor Tyndall eiande Ihoe, to face with the question with, 
vrhi^ he hs^ in reality. been. deaUng th]X)itghbu^ atill. to' 

to the domain of special ci'eation the orinn of llle ^ con- 
sdonsnesa ? And here be professes himself deserted by tiiese his 
lat^t imidos (though this is hardly fair to Hr. Spender), and, 
fikcing we question as it were slone, ne pronounces in &vour of the 


theory that life arose froin the automatic action of matter. 

Abandoning all disguiBo,” he says, “ tho conlbssion I frol bouml 
to make l)elbre you is that I piulong the vision backwards across 
tho boundary o(‘ tho oxpctiincntnl evidence, and' discern in that 
matter which we in our ijrnorance, notwithstanding our 
pro.Vi'Sed re\orcnco for Creator, have hitherto covei'Ctl 
with opprobrium, the promise and potency of every form ami 
quality of life." The bvpUliso.^s of lhis uttomnre is, however, 
ep*‘eclily ti-mcil down, though rather iu. form than nyilitv. 
Tliough it is clear that the bjumKci’ would cut ott‘ religions 
ideas from all coiibwl with the extvirnal world, yet religion is 
not to be bnnisbed from lh»* hniium mini]. Cn tho contrary., ho 
flpeakfl of the “ imniovojiblc basis of the religious aonlimeut in tli^ 
omotioual nature nf man,’’ and i.s ever' so gracious as to iutinmto 
that it may be made useful. “ Tho lifimg of the Hie is tho ftseeur 
tin 1 point, and as long as dogmatism* fdiiaikusm, and intolerance 
are kept out, various modes of levumge nuiy bo employed to raise 
life to a higher level. Science itself not unfrequontly derives 
motive power from an iiltia-soientitic stiurcc." Having tluis patted 
religion on tho back, with, ussiitanecd that Bcitjuee does not object 
to it if it will kindly give up all that scioiute wants it to give 
11 }), he procecd-s to his peroration, which, whatever may bo thought 
of its sontunent, must bo credited with poss^iwiag great dignity 
and force. There is no concealment of the claim t.h;*t ho makes 
on behalf »if scionco. It is tnie that ho phraaes it as a chiim to 
the right of dihciisring the subjects of which ho hiw Wu spwtking 
as being within the scope of scinneo; but the hint that at the 
present day the choice of “ intellectual peace at the price of intel- 
fec.i.ual death" is open to uh, iind the reference to the “inexorable 
advance of mans midcratHiidiiig iu the path of knowlwlge," mean 
much more than that plirafl© might bo supposed to connote, 11 means 
that man's life from his birth, which iftilR conaisieiiccraenl, to hisdoatli, 
which is its extinction, ia to be a subjoet for science, and for science 
ulono ; and though up to this time the President had maintained a 
most gracious lone towards the highly moditied form of religion of 
which he approves, yet lift now cannot be prevailed lo-nwko any 
greater eonemHion to it than the assurance that if the human mind;, 
after enjoying all the happiness that seience and art cun give, still 
jcruains unaatisliod and })ersifit8 in tii inking of tmd tryiiig to 
fashion “the myetoiy iVom which it hM emerged," the 
would nfPrm it to be a field for tho noblest exercise of tho*‘ crfjative 
foeiiUies. ' 

No doubt many pereons will hail with delight this outspoken 
demand fur complete freedom to rejrard all know ledge os scicui liio m 
op])OH^d»to religious, and they will admire tiie hoiiestv of puqiose 
which led Pi'ofe.>sor Tyndall to choose hie presideutial addross as the 
occasiiin of his manifesto. While we fully appreciate tlio honeety 
of tlio motive which led to the cljoice, we much clouht it5 wiwlom* 
As we have before said, there is not the sliglitest opposition on th© 
part of any Church or religious party to any s})eciai study. Even 
the liltranion tunes, though they must lie sorely troubled to re- 
concile this })JLrt of tlieir conduct wiih tho Sylhibus, rh) not dare 
o})eidy to o))jecL to any department of icBvwch, and only hinder 
il, if at all, by supporting and assisting those who atUick it by 
arguments and other legitimate weapons. And, thie being tho Cft’ae, 
do not soe wliy those who arc not iiiimed for special reseurchetf, 
but rather for being the spokeHinen of ftcieixce, Hliould bring* 
odium upon it by trumpeting forth on occasions like tlnw suon 
of their lieliofs lia are most controverted even uuuuig them- 
Helves, and ure mosl objecUMl to by a largo part of the outside 
world. It. does not do much to pettlo the questions in »lUpulo. 
ProfeSftor 'ryndall confch.sey, as orcour.‘'e he must, that iu dceidiiig 
that tho atoms possess in tliemsolvcs iho polentialily of fonning 
conscious beings ho goes beyond evuleiico, and under s»»ch circa m- 
staiici's ho cuimot claim to have ee.l;vl)]ishcd a right to l>c fojlov.od 
by others. If tho step be a riglii one, it will be taken in <lui) 
courao of timo by nmukiud in general, ami tho way to luslcn that 
time is by iucriMsiug the evidence on the subject, and not bv 
rousing opposition by confcstvdly premature manil’esluc?, 'J'l)o 
world takes a long time to digest new' knowledge, but it docs iu- 
oviubly dige.*?! it at hist. AVhen this is done, it.** beh.ivionr Aiill 
bo afioclcd Ihoreby in the right way, but you cjDuot aiitiMiatc ih'it 
time by preach ing what, after all, are only pussihiiilies, not c^m*- 
taintie.s And the occiisiiui is ouo whirii hliould bo d 


science, not to p.>]eniio.s between scieno) and its pal or 
fancied foes. 'J'liere is tmi much d^inger of so ])0}icd:Lr 
a gatlun-ing as that of tho Brill.sh Absoei;itiou becoiulng too 
tJUvltnnfi' in tonu and doing little or iiolhing for the i'o:*l ppigrc^s 
of .Hi'ieiico. Noihing ploaeos dubbler.s iu science hotter than wide 
goDowlizations, ami the loss rigorous tin: demon, dratioii the lesa 
dilhciilt is it to ihoin to mostisr. trench peopio will uocePivnily b© 
attracted by an address like llud: of Ibol'cMor Tyndall, but they 
are nut desirable memljursof a s^dontilic nsswialion* On the other 
luind, many real sciontifio wwkers will be ofifi-uL'd by it (apart 
from any religious groumla), because tl»is light and mx&y iLo- 
rizing, wliich finds no dilflciilties in fraining hypotho?o« or 
in hypothesizing the evidence necceeary to justify *io doing, is 
positively distastoful to thoso who two patieiiily dwnouHlrating the 
detailed truths of science, and who know poribctly well that it is 
only thus thai science can be permimontly ndvaiiced. It is not 
jc.alousy on thoix part, but it arises from a fear that the applause 
which Httonds the man who is the first to make generally know.n a 
sciontific giiess or discovery may not only sthnuhto unaciontiim 
haste in conjecture, but may l^d acientiflo men, to pn^t'er to gain 
renown through, ^tito discoveries of others rather than to utk^rit it 
through their own. And we thinlc that when tiie direct eifcct of 
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hearing the speech has pafl8o«l away, there will bo not a few even 
of the enthuBiastic audience tliat applauded Professor Tyndall who 
will bo of opinion that it would liave been better if the address of 
tho President of the British Association had been more strictly 
confined to subjects directly connected with the immediato wort 
of scientific iliscuvery. 


AX OPKNlXt) FOR THE ARISTOCRACY. 

A BISOUSSION is always going on ns to tho classes which are 
most fitted for emigration, and the places nn^st liiti*,d to 
loceivo thom.^ One country invites only siiirdy labourer'; whilst 
another requires men of moderate capital. As a general rule, 
however, it seems to be agreed that tho clasBca which make thoir 
living by their brains had betttM- stay at home. Jutclloctual ac- 
complishments are more highly valucxl in comparison with mere 
mxiscular oxcellonce in an old than in a new ('.ountry. Tn short, 

r plo with brains and without either money nr muscles had better 
content to stay in England. To this rule, however, there is evi- 
dently one oxeoptinn. We are glad to discover thnt there is an 
excellent opening upon the other side of tho Atlantic for a clnss 
which is perhaps not so numerous amongst ourbolvesas is .s»)moiimes 
suggested, but of which we may at Jea-sf say that the supply always 
exceeds the demand. 'J'here uiv, in short, a certain niimhor of 
young gentlenion of good birth and decent etiucatlou wdio 
are gradually going to tho dogs. We have hut too frequent 
opportuuities of witnessing some of the stages of this mel.incholy 
process. Xovoliats hsivo described the succeshivo pha^^es tif tho 
development. We know them all, from the young gontleinau who 
is inclined, in gentle language, to exceed his income, to the uiifor- 
iunato biing who has sunk to a billiard-markor, a recruit in tho 
Zouave.s, or even a crussing-sweajper or a saiidwicli-man. Tho 
deUiilri vJtry, but tlie gonorjil nature of tho process is painfully 
monotonous. One provoking peculiarity of the race is its UuKhaicv 
to be always turning up again. One’s respect able relations Home- 
tiiues appear to set a very slight value u\)on tho family tie; hut it 
is annoying to see the tenacity with wliicb your third cousin 
once nimoved will assort the right of his blood, if only bo hap- 
pens to b) a thoroughpaced cheat and scapegrace. It wouhl 
therefore bo a public benelit if some region vj d<l bn disco vcnxl 
in which such people might receive so warm ,i 'volcome that they 
W'ould not bo uisposed to leave it. If any of our readers nve b“/ 


W'ould not bo disposed to leave it. If any of our readers (we b“/ 
pardon for so strange an liypothehia) bapi»en to thoroughly un- 
principled, and find it increasingly difiicult to w'ork upon the 
nenevolence of their relations, we have much plca.suro in referring 
them to the career of tho “ Right Honourable Lord Gordon.” It 
is often said afUir dinner tliat JOngli.shnien and Amnrioaus are 
united by tho olo.sost of ties ; aud referoiicea to {Sluikrspnarc, Milton, 
and Cromwell are adduced to con linn tlin theory. There is 
another connexion not so generally avowed, but which is in one 
respect even closer. Americans at times can occasionally be more 
English even than the English themselves. Our loyal passion 
for our tomperiile kings '’is upprociated in America, but can not 
well be exceeded ; but our lose of a British noble has its liinils. 
Wo recognize tho fact that a nnm who culls himself honourable 
may sometimes bo little better Ilian an impostor ; and here, 
it seems, tlie Americtin goes distinctly ahead of us. Tiove for the 
British au.st(.crucy, which i.s of course to he coumiondLMl iu moder- 
ation, is pusho(l on the banks of tho M.^ssi^sippi to an e\ces.'% which 
W’e can hardly approve. So w'arin is tho devotion of iho.s(? simple- | 
minded democrats to tho title of lord, that they will not even 
entertain tlu? possibility of its being falsely assumed. Even the 
most hardoiiod of rogiitw must surely shrink from committing .such 
a profanity as to claim allianco to the Britisli peerage without a 
real claim to tho honour. Such, at least, is the only theory which 
W’ill give a logical justification for the behaviour of the good ])roj)1o 
of Minnesota to our distinguished countryman. A gentleman, it 
seems, camo to tho principal hotel. at St. iWl’s in that State simm 
tlireo years ago, calUng himself G. Gordon. He prcsoived an aristo- 
cratic reticence as to his true character; hut it ‘‘enme to bo under- 
stood ” that ho wasB nobleman of immense wealthy and that he intended 
to import a colony of Scotchmen from tho fnmilv estate. II is note- 
paper was stiuupod with a coronet ; and tho Minnesotans darkly 
whispered amongst themselves tluit it was tho mystic symbol 
which in England implies an earl's dignity. Though his inode.sty 
prevented him from calling himself lord,” he aticepted the desig- 
nation when it was volunteered by his acquaintance. The 
Northern Pacific Railway Company was tlirown into a fine frenzy 
of onthusiasra. It invited the Scotch nobleman to inspect the ] 
temtory at its disposal. A party was organized with long trains j 
of waggons, provisions, servants, and French cooks. Oliampague | 
llowed freely at every meal ; and three months wore consumed in 
a delightful trip through a most interesting country. Tho expense 
of the oxcuTsion amounted to 15,000 dollars; but it is said that 
the officials do not much like to talk about it. liord Gordon re- 
tumed delighted with hi.s hosts, delighted with the country, and 
delighted with everything, but then somehow faded away into the 
dim distJince. The Scotch colonists never came, and the lands 
were never bought. 

Such a success was creditable; but Lord Gordon Ilarcourt 
Gordon— that appears to have been his full title— meant it to be a 
more steppingHitone to further and still more glorious adventures. 
What indeed, is so amazing that we find it difficult to 

believe in it^ even on good evidence. Of all cities in Uie world. 
New York jesupposed to possess the keenest speculators, Amongst 


all the speculators in New York, few, it may be presumed, can 
1)0 put beside those skilful gentlemen whose i^nagement of tho 
Erie lluilroad has become proverbial. Considering, too, what 
cruel imputations have been made upon their character by the ou^ 
side world, one might suppose that, if they had any weakness, it 
would not bo that of a too easy credulity. To take in Mr. Jay 
Gould is an enterprise in the annals of swindling which we con only 
com]»are to mi attempt to oulmanoinvre Moltke, or to imposeaniodem 
daub fur a genuine Rail'aelle tipon the Director of the National 
(Jailery. And vet nothing less would satisfy this gallant Gordon ; 
wlio, uno wtjuld suppose, must have been the object of some aua^ 
piciotis after the performanco at Minnesota. And yet ho camo, 
saw, aud coiiqumul. Ho trusted in tho con^net upon hie not^ 
paper, r 8 Con.stautine trusted in tho sign of tho cross ; aud his 
tnibt was justified. The tiliaman of an English peerage has in- 
deed wonder-workitig powers in America, It is a loss to literature 
that .his lordship has not survived U) write his memoirs and give U3 
full detaihs «)f this most gallant of exploits. All that we are told ia 
that he graciously accorded an inb^rview to Mr. Jay Gould ; that 
he repretk^iitetl liimself as in somo way empowered by the English 
shavtdioldera ; ami that hereupon Mr. Gould placed in his hands 
'2ot).0(X) di)llLiiN in cash, 300,000 dollars in shares, and his resignation 
ns President of tho Erie Ck)iiipany, to take efleci on the appointment 
id‘ H .succe}*sor. Besides this, Mr. Gould onlrustcd Lord Gordon with 
#36 ,o(X), with which Gordou was to proaeiit a farm to Mr. Grooloy, 
tts a mark td‘ fiivoiir and as an iiulucemeiit to be favourably re- 
garded by the TnlviK*. Aud here, alaal Lord Gordon culminated. 
He was .suspected, forced to disgorge much of his plunder, and 
cruelly cast into pri.son. He managed, indeed, to escape for a 
time, but was at length arrested on the comnlaint of some previous 
vicliina iu i'kliuburgli, and ended his career ny blowing his brains 
out. He hml lost his Waterloo, but had nut the long-suffering of 
Napoleon. Wlio can say but, if ho had been patient, he might 
have had another hundred days of glory, champagne, and adulation 
from railway coiripanies ? But no man, however gi'eat, is armed 
at all points. We must pity rather than condemn him too slenily. 
After all, whatever success might have awaited him in tho future, 
ho had prohuhly had the most glorious triumph over won by a 
swindh'r with so few advanl.'«gos; and to have cheated oven tho 
people of Melbourne and SY<luey after making the conquest of Now 
York wonhl have Ix^eri a triumph unworthy of .so great a .soul. 

Tlu^ story, as it stands, is sufficiently instructive. Why should 
any di^^epu table young nobhuiian stay at home P In England ho 
must of neecs.'^ity Ix) more or less a drug in tho market ; and his 
pretensions can be too easily sulyectHd to a severe scrutiny. In 
every ecmnlry town there are some people who know the Beerage 
as well H.S their Bibles, and would he able to estimate the true 
value of his relationshii) to a great man. After fitking iu a con- 
fiding trndoHmun or two, and living fur a few days at a ^and hotel, 
vengeance must inevil.ably descend upon him. But in the Far 
W'est, where a downright cheat can ooiain such startling re.sults, 
what might not be ellectcd by a man who had really some substra- 
tma of fael to support his pretensions? If the mere glimpse of a 
coronet on a sheet of no1o-pn.per at tracts such offers, wduit would 
n«t be tl)e value of genuine credonri.als, such as even a black sheep 
iniglit easily obtain from his family ? Tho mines which 
have, hetui worked by confiding Engli^hmen in America have 
not always turned out. to bo a great source of wealth to 
tliiur proprietors. But evidently there is a mine in tho un- 
feigned enthusiasm of the geiuiino democrat for an English 
lord from wliieh the tm)st dazzling profits may be extracted 
by skilful luauogojiiout. Wo must fear, indeed, that Lord 
Gordon lm.s rather injured the prospects of his successors. Like 
llifj Spanish coiajucrors of Mexico, ne has left but small ffleaninga 
for those who shall come after him. Yet there must bo many 
pickings still loft in the remoter parts of the countiy. A man who 
cannot dig and is .aslminod t(» Leg may still find ample employment 
ill the third great department of industry by which fortunes may 
be realized. Boor ( lordon’s suicide will probably tend to throw 
discredit on \\h trade, but that is only anotnor proof that ambition 
may aim loo liigli. If he had had the sense to retire at the right 
moinent to sumo country where extradition treaties are not in 
existence, he might even now have been living like a prince, 
and poanibly have founded a family from the plunder of Jay 
Gould. If our modem nobles, as indignant democrats sometimes 
tell us, owe their origin to piratical enterprises, why should not 
tho nobles of the future trace their descent from the pirates in kid 
gloves of our days ? A century or two hence, moreover, the story 
might be altered, and tho primitive Gordon be supposed to have 


been a Bilgrim Father or a Revolutionary general. Meanwhile, to 
use the ciLstomary formula, his story will not have beei^ written in 
vain if it persuades only one outcast from the English nobility to 
live upon the plunder of foreigners instead of being a burden on 
his own relations. 

Finally, wo must say a word for the admirable illustration thus 
aflbrded of the truth of the familiar line about the 
Fears of the bravo and follies of the wise. 

We may now odd the simplicity of the cunning. It ia really 
pleasant to find that Mr. Jay Gould has somo human weaknesses. 
We have been so much accustomed to look upon New York finan- 
ciers as a superior order of beings that we are glad to discover that 
they sometimes fall into traps as well as set l£ein ; and we admit 
that we feel a certain glow of national pride when we think that 
these acutest of mortals have been taken in by an Englishman. 
Saratoga aud Yorktown are to some extent avei^d. 
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TUE «* TITLE OF REVEREND.” 

H TEN’S minda have been of late ao largely given to ccrlesiMtical 
iVX questions that it is not wonderful that, ihw that the Silly 
Season has set in, ita little showera and breezes have taken an 
occlosiastical character. The letter of the Bishop of Lincoln about 
^ving the title of Reverend ” to a Wesleyan mini&l,i*r came at 
n happy moment for the tribe who, as soon as the Session of 
Parliament is over, run to show off their small learning in the .shape 
of letters to the Time^. There can, wo think, be no douht that the 
Bishop was wrong. No kind of principle is involved in giving llio 
title of Reverend "to a Dissenting minister. The tiling is so 
wholly indifferent that the man who held the liighest notions of 
saconiotal power find dignity might do it without giving up one 
jot of his position. Wc have beard of a man who wq.s sti orthodo.^ 

^ that, whenever he passed a place of Nonconformist worship, ho 
used to cross himself and spit. We have heard of another who, 
being himself the son of a Nonconformist minister, reached that 

5 itch of zeal that he made it a matter of conscience always to 
ireetto his father, not as “ Kevemnd,” but as lilsquire.” Now wo 
venture to think that in this last case the description of“ Ksqniro " 
niiLst have been, from any point of view, ns inaccurate as ^‘Reverend 
and oven the man who crossed himself and spat, if he could have 
brought himself to do an act of courtesy to such a nricfd of Baal 
as ho must have deemed the ocMinpant ol' the tabernacle, might have 
done that act of courtesy without any damage to Iiis own faitli in 
the exclusive divine conimission of duly ordained bishops, j)rie.sts, 
and deacons. We can imdemtand a Bom.'in Catholic it^fiLsing to 
give the name of Bishop to an Anglican prolate whom lio does not 
hold to have been validly conserjrated ; wo can und»3r3iiind an 
Anglican refusing to give the title of Bishop of Beverley or 
Birmingham to one whom, tliough he holds him to be a true 
bishop, he does not hold to have any lawful jurisdiction at Beverley 
or Binuingham. Few people would see any surrender of principlo 
in giving the more title; still it is quite intelligible that there 
may bo a real scruple of conscience oitlier way. To call a man 
bishop or priest whom the speaker does not look on as a lawful 
l)i.shop or priest may to very scrupulous minds «oem like the 
assertion ol a falsehood; but in addnig or not adding a mere 
adjective prefix of “ Reverend " to a man’s name tlverc can be no 
question of principle any way. Such au adjective is a mere piece 
of courtesy whicli involves no doctrine and no fact. To call a man 
Reverend," or worthy of respect, Mivolwsno question whatever as 
to the validity of a man^s orders ; it does not necessarily imply 
that he claims to be a minister of religion at all, for we have 
before now seen such a formula as the “ Reverend Judges." If any 
ecmple could arise, it would l)e about calling a man ** Rcvo.rend " 
whoso pcmonal conduct did not entitle liim to respect, just as tho 
same scruple might be raised as to citlUrig a man ‘‘ lionourable," 
“ learned,” or “ gallant,” who may pemonally not deserve tho adjec- 
tive which courtesy attaches to all members of his rank or pro- 
fession. 


“Honourable” and “Reverend” are in truth mere adjectives 
of courtesy, exactly like “ learned ” and “ gallant.” It is simply by 
accident that the one pair of adjectives sticks closer to their 
bearers than the other pair. In any formal deserintion we always 
call tho peers son “ Honourable J^o-aud-So,” and tho clergyman 
“ Reverend So-and-So " ; but though the barrister and tho imval 
or military officer are in certain feniiulu) spoken of us “ learned ” 
and “ gallant,” we do not in any case speak or write of tho one as 
Learned John Snooks” or of the other ns “ Gallant Peter Tomkins.’^ 
It might have so happened that, ns on ordinary clergyman is called 
Reverend^ a Doan Very Reverend, a Bishop liiglit Reverend, and 
an Archbishop Most Reverend, so an ordinary barrister might bo 
called Learned, a Queen’s Counsel Very Learned, a Puisne Judge 
Right Learned, and a Chief J ustico Most Learned, And if tho army 
had adopted a like ascending scale of gallantly, we might have I 

r ations redsed whether Volunteer officers were entitled, any more 
n Nonconformist ministers, to t^o special adjective Indonging to 
ibeirV olunteer rank. It is mere chance that “ learned ” and “ gallant,” 
though the accepted adjectives for two professions, have not actu- 
ally become port of 1 he personal style of each member of those profes- 
eions. “ Ilonourablo ” and “ Reverend ” have stuclc much closer, and of 
the two “Reverend” lias stuck much closer than “ Honourable.” No 
peer’s son puis “ Honourable,” no Privy Councillor puts ‘ ‘ High 1 1 1 on- 
ourable ” on his card. But every clergyman, ns far as wo know, puts 
Reverend ” on his enrd, and we have even seen so grotesque a for- 
mula as “ Rev, and Mrs. A. B.” Now a man may very properly put 
Lord ” or “ Sir ” on his card, because those words are strictly titles 
which mer^ymark the fact of his rank ; hut the adjectives “ Honour- 
able” and “Reverend ” are strictly, not the description of a certain 
rank or profession, but the aasertion of the virtues which are thought 
to become that rank or profession. A man may very properly tell 
another that he is a peer or a baronet, which are simply tacts ; ho 
should not himself t^ you that he is “ Honourable ” or “ Reverend,” 
fls that is a point about which there may ho a difference of opinion. 
But, as ihinn now stand, the conventionally “ Reverend” man asks 
us, almost orders us, to revere him, while the conventionally “ Honour- 
able ” man more modestly waits till we honour him of our own free 
will. In &ct, to the clerical mind at least, “Reverend” has ceased to 
bo a mere respectftil adjective like the others; it has got to ^ looked 
on asbeing something even more than the dee^ption of a profession ; 
ithasdmodtcometobethea8Berti<mofacloctzim. In short, all ^000 
adiactive titles, or, more strictly, adjective deaon^tions, Irom “ Moirti 
Noble*’ and “M^tReverend” down to “Reverend,” “learned,” 


and “ gallant,” are simply cases of the old fashion of not speaking 
of any man without some respectful epithet. There was a time 
when iwoplo applied such epithets almost as they pleased, but 
usage has gradually settled wnat adjectives are to be given to this 
or that innk, office, or profession. But all this is simply a matter of 
usage, not of principle. To iiso any of them wrong, to leave one 
of them out whoru it ought to lie used, to put one of tliom in whore 
it ought not to he uhoJ, at tho worst a sign of rudeness or 
ignorance ; it involves no misstatpment of fact. Usage settles tho 
whole thing. If ii«age dictates that the Dissenting minister 
should ho called “ Rovuroml,” tlio man who looks on his claims to 
the ministry as a iiiere imposture may still give him the descrip- 
tion which usage prescribes, juat as ho may without scruple of 
conscience apply Ino ndjcctivo “ Ilouonrablo ” to a peer’s son 
whose personal conduct he Imo ws to havo hcon dishonourable, or the 
adjective “ learned ” to a barrister whose stock of legal knowledge 
ho may know to be very small. 

The stiffening of all these honorary adjectives, which wei'e onco 
hostowed with a good dual of free choice on the |>ttrt vd' the bestower, 
into mere titular prefixes has iieeessai’ily happened gTaduallv,and tho 
stiffening took plaice in the higher ranks earlier than in the lower. 
But even in the higher ranks they cannot Iks looked on ns quite 
settled during the aeveutconth century. In tho piiisent ordination 
.services the Archdcucmi, or whoever else presents tho ci\ndu!ates 
for tho orders of Deacon and Priest, addresses tho Bishop as 
“ Reverend ” — not as “ Right Reverend ” — “ Father in God.” But 
tho Bishop who presents the Bishop-elect for con.‘»ocration addresses 
tho Archbishop as “ Most Reverend Father in God,” and it is 
plain that this same aildress must be used when, as sometimes 
iirtppeuH. the chief officiating Bishop at a consecration is not an 
Arclibishop. We have befoi’e us a portrait of liishop Pear^m 
prefixed to tho fifth edition of his Exposition of tho Creed, bearing 
date 1683, in whicli ho is descriWl as “Reverend us in Christo 
Pater,” not “ Rovcrcndishiinus ” or “ adinoduin Revereudus ” ; but, 
to show how unfixed tho uso of adjectives of this kind still was, 
Pearson himsolf, in his dedication addressed to his pari,shioners of 
hiHstchttap, describes thorn as “ Tho Right Worshipful and Woll- 
licloved.” lu W'liaitim’s Anglin SttcrUf printed in 1691, Wharton, 
writing in 1689, ad<lie.sse8 his dedication to Bancroft as “Re- 
verendissimus in Christo Puter ac Dominus,” but ho k^gins in the 
vocative caae, “ Illustris^sime praisul,” which has never become a 
formal description of un Kiiglish Archbishop. It would take a good 
deal of trouble, more perhaps than the thing is worth, to trace tho 
exact time when each adjective stiffened from a cmiiplimentary 
epithet into an mljfjctive title. Some sucli epithets have never come 
into conventional use at all. Thus, in the sixteenth centuiy, a lady 
wa.s sometimes addressed or de.scrihcd ns “right virtuous,” but 
“ Right Virtuous ” certainly never hec.ame a formal title of any- 
iKidy. Among the clerical descriptions we fancy that those of 
Deans and Arcli(i(‘acou.s, “ Very Reverend ” ond “ Venerable,” arc 
the most modern of all. “ Vir verierabilis ’’ wa.*^, at least as lato as 
tho sixteenth century, a comiiiou way of spetdring of any man, 
clerical or lay, whcmi tho spcalcer delighted to lionour, and we 
have seen books in tho last centurjq and wo think in the pn-SLiit, 
in whose title-pages an AvchdiKicoii is described simply as 
I “ Reverend.” Ine correspondents of tho Tinivs aro doubtless 
right in tho inference.^ whieli they make from titlo-pages and 
parish regisU^rs to show that, all tlirough tho sevcnleeutu century, 
“ Rovoi-end,” as' applied to a clergyman, was simply a compli- 
mentary adjective., often coupled or alternating with Bomo other 
complimentary adjective, the; title being Mr. or Dr. according to 
hi.s degree. Wo remember two editions of Hooker, in one of 
which ho is described as “that learned and judiciou.s divine, Mr. 
Richard 1 looker,” and in another as “Mr. Richard Hooker, that 
godly, learned, judicious, and eloquent divine.” Here wo havo a 
niimk'r of epithets among which “ Reverend ” is not found. None 
of them has stuck to tho clerical order as a whole, ikoiigh one of 
them has stuck l.o Hooker hiiuRoll'. “ Reverend ” doubtless stuck more 
easily than any other .simply because of its vagueness ; but it certainly 
did not bf'Couie a morely conventional title till tho last contn^, and 
traces of its earlier use lingered on till our own time. Thirty 
yeam back the Uuivoi*bity preachers at Oxford were alwrays 
announced as “Rev. Mr. B.”; that is to say, tho man bore his 
title aa a Master of Arts witli tho complimentary adjective 
“ Reverend.” Now it is “ Rev. John B.,” the title being lost in tho 
adjiKJtive. 

As for the correspondents of the TimfSf a soventcentli -century poet 
bids us not to scorn to “ pick out treasures from an earthen pot.” 
Here and there a fact may bo learned even from tho blunderers, or 
from tliai class yet more amusing than the bluuderors-^thoso who 
havo got hold of a truth, but who piit it in such a way ns to show 
more ignorance than any blunder. This peculiar gift seems to be a 
sjpecial inheritance of those who write the “ table-talk ” in the 
Guardian, But it comes out also in a very respectable measure 
in some correspondents of the Ttnm. Anyhow we must put on 
record, as tho verv first fruits of the present SiUy Season, the 
state of mind of Mr. Brooke Lambert, who writes from Tamwijrth 
to explain to the world, with no small degree of triumph, that he 
does not know the difference between a Nonconformist and n Non- 
juror. Thi.s is a promising beginning, which it will be hard for 
any later praclitiouer in tho art to outdo. Mr. Brooke Lambert is 
in such a desperate huny to be thankful for a very small mercy 
that he sees a sign of liberality towards the Di-ssenting brother 
where the entry, if it marks anything, really marks sympathy 
witih one who wave to the Popisn Pretender, and refused the 
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oatba to the Protestant sovoreigfn. [iOaibert, Tleverend 

doubtless, if not learned, to upeak for himself: — 

I am thankful, for the honour of iny o iii&h, to say that it was not with** 
heldcYotiinuoabO ^hicliteuiiiuhniio ot thotiiatt<'rdw<‘imat'd at thu Cainhonto 
Conferoucc. It tVll to tlie l'»t of ono of my piwk-ce'jiorH to bury u Noncon- 
fbrmist. Thfi onl ry of tho Ijfiiial is us 1 i*JIoan s, i 73<)-37 : — lo Iklarch, buried 
3 'fs Rev. Thomas Worthinn'lnri* u iionjunT of Tnmworlli.** In thk ho oulv 
followed the example of mi tvirlier viear, who, whwi “Thomas klavell, 
Presbyterian tenchor ttf Taunvortli,” dierl, alloAvod him the prtlix of Mr. 
(Miustor) — u prelix us(xl with ;;re{it juirsiinony in Ihoao days. 

For Mr. T/imbcrt tluTc maybe a possible excuse 1 hat the early 
associathm.:. of Taii]\M*rth, tlioiuound of and the minster 

of St. Fdith, may have so occupied hia mind that he feel- ill at 
ease in such nnulern times as those of Ntmiurovs and Noueonfoviu- 
ists. But what arc we to say to the other 'fi'iit ieman. learned 
doubtlosa, if nut Reverend, who writes from the Temple by the 
namo of “ S. ? Ilo is really worthy of bein^^ piv.‘er\eil at Jidl 
loii{^th : — 

Sir, — ^Tho letter of the Rev. llroohc Lambert in 1>ii> Tnneit <tf Sti-ciiiv is lU)t 
only oxepeditijdy intrT**siin.r, but vnlushh* fnr the, reMiits of hibour and 
rouoarch disjdayed, 

()no of the insUiucos, however, is searoelv atron-^ onou^’h iu itwdf to sap- 
TOrt his nrf^nment., Thu Lena “noujuror’’ did not uecess.ii ii\ iuijdj a 
Ronconfornii.it, and th»' Ilev. Thonuis Wort !\in;; ton, dyni;.’; iu 1730-7. nu;^lit 
have been entitled to the ]iri>nx Itcvi naid as haxiii^ Iikoi an onl.onrd priest 
of the (’huri'h ot Knfd^Oid, u( (he sanm time be ‘».\elt.*en properly 

described as a non juror if, m cousequi'uciMjf his ikm. iim. nl. to t!ie ••'ciled 
Royal family, ho had decliuod t*; t.ilvo the o.uhattf .dle.;iaare .uul sujnvmjcy 
to the Hanov'crian rlynnsty. 'I'lie eonjechm* — tur, ol' euur.st*. it is iiolbni;^ 
more — that Mr. Worthiin^hm wai. one i.f the sorxiu.rs nf ihe (’.uchniMU 
and Jacobean derj[iy is certainly not wealvcin-d iu it- pi-ob,'ibj]it\ Ik ilu- date 
of his death, and you will observe bis M.i;e is not uiven. 

I am, sir, yours obedientlv, 

Temple, August 13. “ ‘ S. P. 

This is really perfect. Mr. licuihert's hi under, .as ii blunder, is 
firat-rato, and is not likely to be soon nntdoac. I hit “S. L\” is 
master of tho higher iirt. Nobndv enn deny any one of his propo- 
sitions. The ingenious mnn wlio wrote a book to pro\c that 
Mahomot never was a Cardinal nt Rome hardly gets heyond the 
learned ^^intleman wlu^ tells us that the term Nhmjuior did not 
necessarily imply a Nonconformist. In sliort. if the season goes 
on as it has b<*ijun, it will bo one of the richesr on record. 


CASAJUAXGA-ISM, 

O F all the loro which IJodiru^mhihus at the fount of ITem.ma, 
there ia probably none which makes a deeper impression tliau 
the lady's wtdl-known lines on ll\o youthful hero of tho Orient, 
There is hardly a school-book soriea in whudi they do not riguro ; 
hardly on elemoiitary^ school in which they are not over and over 
{^in committed to mermuy, Tho sccivt of the faiour which the 
little poem ha.s met willi at the hands of educfitioiilsts is not far to 
seek.^ A^’oiith is inclined toimnilinoss aud indisiupline ; it is highly 
politic, tlioroforo, to enforce the oppi^dlo virtue of obedience to 
order by a shining example, and a story which cannot niil to imJiat 
tho enthusiastic, sympalliy of childhood, 'rim hnm.sscd pedagogue 
has good reason for trying to instil iuto his pupils a fervent 
admiration of tho “ bi.y on tho burning dtick,*’ if it induces them to 
remain steadily at the post or task whieli Ijc has assigned to them. 
But there is this inconvmiienco in teaching by models, that their 
influence may be too po'enl and prcpnndoranl, and that they may 
disturb the moml and intellectual equilibrium wliicU it tUo aim 
of education to establish. Obedience is a line thing for the youngs, 
hut it is possible to evnggi'rate its iiaportunco as a gai<le for human 
conduct. Mere obedience will rmt lit a } oungater Ibr dealing with 
the various and complicated einer{jeneics of lifo, I’o-aence of 
mind, rcsonrcofulness, a capacity for intelligent iniriativo, are 
^Uftlly necessar)' ingretlicnl.s in the foriiuition of character. It is 
^ust because Mrs. Heinans s little poem operates .as .a discouragement, 
if not ftfl a tacit rebuKe, to these niueh-necdeil (pi.ilitie.-^ lh:tt we are 
inclined to regret its immejise popularity, and tlnit wo .should he 
glad itf Lord Sandon would siguali/.o* his tcMuire of otlico by 
decrooing its excision from the s -liool-books on the li.bt of the 
Education Dcpaituent. 

Let us attempt to define with somelliing like precision thophmso 
which wo have ventured to place at the head 0/ those reiLuirliF. cy 
Oasnbionca-ism ig to ho understood u blind adherence to Uio letter 
of an oi-dcr, or of an engageniont, or to n state of tilings, Avheii nil 
the conditions imder which the order was promulgated, 01 tlio on- 
gtigcmont entered into, or tlie stat<i of things came into existence, 
have eBsentiftlly altered. Of course it was an act of sublime ohedi- 
enco in Oasahianca to remain where his lather had told him, to 
perish in the flames, and in a child such an action w.ah not only mag- 
nificent, hut iwjrfectly iutclligihle. But bad he possessed tjie inenUd 
flexibility which comes with maiurer years, he w ould probably 
have perceived that tho trenumdoua change in the stale of ihiiigsoii 
board the OnVn/i since his fat her V ardor was given, virtually ^can- 
celled that ordcr^ and restored to him his frotvlom of action. 'When 
the owtor was ^vim tho was intact, mid in good fighting 
condition, and it was pmsunui^bly for useful slratt^gio inirpoao 
that he was stationed at hU post. Hia father was ali\o to dii'cct 
the movements which tho octsasion refiuiwd. Tho case was entirely 
altered by the course of Bubsequent ovouts. Tho ship find caught 
; all but be, as Mrs, Homans tells us, had iled the Admiral 
had fallen iQ the conflict. In this new aspect of nlfaii-fl, wh«t he 
should hare done, had ho been aa quickwitted as he was brave, was 
to have reoonsldeifod his situation and the duty which had been 


nasignod to him, from the point of view of the exigency which had 
suporventai, and of his father’s xvish, had ho been alive, in tho new 
crisis, to exprcaa it. The last thing his father would have desired 
xvrts that ho ahmild stay to perish iu tho final explosion. Instead 
of indulging iji that H<?rieB of appeals to tho wind which our 
poeU'«s has cmphtiHized with so murk pathos, he should have flung 
him.gt*lf iuto I ho wa-.cs, and endeavoured to save a life so precious 
to Jiis fiuuily nnd to Franco. Tho annols of heroism would 
have been poorer by one illuhtriouri oxamplo; but, by way 
of comptMi.-atlon, IMrs. Ilemans would not havo written her little 
poem, nntl the 8 iincllon of 0. most popular l}Tic would not have 
been given to (ho notion that llicro is 110 room for tho cxcrclao of 
co.ijiiijii 8 e;ie.e in tho iutorpretiition of .an order, that an ongag^)- 
ment nni-t he fullilled to the L itor, no matter how radical the 
clijiiige ill Mi))si;<j^uent circiimstanceg, and that duty does not admit 
of ail intclligLut discharge, hut is a fetish enslaving tho mind, or 
j)ar.il\.<iiig it, like tho circle of chuUc traced round tho silly hon, 
into iinlxieilily. 

l*<‘rli.qis (here is no cln.s8 who exhibit more signal proof tif having 
laid to heart thi.'s lesson of tlieir childhood, and of shaping their 
comliict by it, th.aii the class of domestic servants. Notuing they 
like belter tli.'iu for their unustorg to commit themselves to a string 
of Ftiuidiiig ordirs for the regulation of houBehuld details, which. 
will ea\e them tJie trouble of thinldng, rid them of all responsibility, 
and iT'dnee them from rational beings into mere machines. What 
they luobt shrink from is a discretion, the monUl labour of a doubt 
or a Jie.3it.itii)Li. They lilce to have their path made plain to 
them by ei« nr nnelastic rules, to which they may cling with 
blind uusnc*i\iiig fidelity until they are expressly cancelled. 
Master Ji .si id it, and mdil he unsays it, come what may, 
the thing is to bo done. You are a man of many books and 
pupei's, jiud b.ive a salutary dread of the matutinal pitchfork 
wield(*d bv IC'ixa the housemaid. Of two evils, dust or chaos, 
you prvfir du-t. ,S(| you }U‘omulgate an order that tlm contents of 
your UhiMrv-iablo, pigeon-holes, and shelves shall bo .os fai* ns pos- 
»ibh3 res]»ecti-d. But in giving this order you have Jievcr meant of 
course to iiit<idict the intelligent iiso of tho duster. Nevor- 
theh^.^rt ilie Casabiauca fetiph .at once operntns in the faithful 
Kli/.as mind. .She Liikos her stand mentolly on a “ burning deck ’of 
her own, and is pii'pared to see cobwobs overspread your shelves 
und dust nccuiuulate inch-dee}* on vour writing-table, heforo 
moving a linger in contravention of her uia.8ttT’a order. Or you 
are nii enlhusiusl lor fresli air, and it is a stiiiuliug iiiRiruction to 
the housejuaid tijat when after bre.dvfast you leave for chambers, 
your uindu>3s shall be flung wide open. Of coiir^e not in all 
vvealher^.; and had }ou been by when the darkening luia\e,ns gavo 
warning of 0 trimiciil downpour, you would naturally have closed 
lliem. .\ot so (loos your Casabianca iu pctticoaU luterju'et her 
duty. 81ie will stitdv to tho order vou have given— nv///, cofhim. 

you ivturn to find yoiu* cMnir. curtains splashed and 
sujjiched, nad a pool on yom* pretty Brussels carpet. Tho mild- 
ness of 1 w.) siieee.ssive March mornings induces you to order tlmt 
in (ul lire the lire 8 h'dl not h(? lighted in tho hrealifnst-room. Tho 
third day comes .a frost, a nipping frost ; you descend to find that 
your order of )e>tci’day h.oa only l»oen too literally obeyed, and to 
eat your toast with teeth chattering wiih the cold. With teeth 
chattering from the cold you straightway order that the fire ghall 
henci'ibrwiird bo lighted j and lo I on the first balmy, eprmg-! ike 
iiiorning vou desetmd t(» find yourself roasted like your own toast 
h(*fore a lire which rivals the liory furnace of Nebuchadnezzar tho 
King. Nor is John Thomas at all behind Eliza in assimilating and 
acting upon the lesson engraved on his memory by the school- 
b.M»k of hiK early years. Studious of economy, you issue a ukase 
agaiii.st domestic expense. But of course you have never meant to 
place a veto on the uecilful repair of your wardrobe. NoverUie- 
less your order is so interpreted by your faithful Oasabianca in 
livery; and, pending its recall, you watch with a mohuicholy 
sort of intoiv^l, the unchecked decay of your boots and the progre.S 8 
of tlie moth fretting your garments. With the terror of a huildor's 
bill before ymireye.s, you have fi*i*bidden any liaHly recourso to that 
costly function.iry. • Ihit vou aiv far from mtendiiig to expose the- 
iniTiHtes of your household to the risk of typhoid fever through 
tho wiuit of a littio timely attention to the drains. Yet you find 
on your return from the soa-side that vou have been betrayed into 
this inhuman attitude by the blind adherence of your Oasahianca 
of the pantry to the letter of his instructions. Anxious for an 
interval of iliorough repose, you dcsiro that no letters be for- 
warded to your retreat in tho country. But a commmricution 
on Her iU.ajcsty s Seivicc, wHli the signature of the Minister 
in tho loft comer of the envelope, was plainly not intended 
to be included iu this geuoral embargo. It is wili (liiiiuiy 
that you find on coming bad- that your prospects are seViously 
compromised by its haniig lain unanswered for a fortnight. You 
is.'*uo an order Uiat during certain hours of the dky you will 
be di‘uiod to nil the world. But of course you never iiitended it 
to apply to your cousin the ridi luiDan nalxth, whose rupees 
you are not. wit!) out some hopes of inheriting., Yet you Ibam on 
inquivy that this impoiiaut and irritable relative has been turned 
in dudgeon fiom your door by t he CasabiancA who acts as your 
.janitor. An amusing story is told ia the Life wl^ 

illuatmtos the extietw of fidelity of which the domesidb'of the 
OaHabiancan type iu capable. The groat chemist had a. s^vatit|. 
whoBo oflicte it was to Iteop up ceataL furnaces, hi hifi felterotoiy 
at an iwon heat. Ijjfo the evening the good mto waa i^le s s eg 
feom this di%. Bffi one night hia master, absorbed, ih thought,, 
retired to bed, without giving hla attendant the usual permisaioa 
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to ddpart. Od the roi:pm oix the next tnotnim he' found,, 

to hie aetoniihment, the foiUiful men atill etoltine the jjrlowiugf 
fires Me he had continued to di» all the night long. Not having rc». 
ceived an express order to retire, he had not veatufecl to di'«L>rt his 
poftt^ although^ unleas he was a perfVxst- idiot, he must have known 
that his long was useless, and, by unfitting him for (he next 
day^B work, niischiovous, We can see nothing to admii^e, ixs a 
gushing reviewer found, in this trait ^ A; much slighter «?truvt of 
reason than tlmt which the hi&rior ardmnls exhibit would have led 
the nian to-see that hifi imister^s nitirement for the night inijdied 
his own dij^miasol. Not to have perceived this argued n delivt of 
the iitot^gination and a torpor of the understanding wldcb, one 
would think, must have led b'araday to avail hiiii^ielf of Ids 
ftitiire services in fear and trembliug, and with the coJiseiotiriiHss 
that he was attendeil by an Oriental sLave, fip(JKlH)iiiid by the 
order of a superior being, rather than by au Engiishuuui i)f avt mge 
intelligence. 

But (Jftsabiancas arc to be ruet'witli in plenty ouL of the rnnLs 
of domoBtic service, and their disnstroua action is fell in ui(»re 
.serious luatlers than the small mialuips id* duniesllc life. Not a 
few imliappy marriages, for instance, may be traced to the siolid 
fidelity to an engagement when all the cowditiLUis imder v/hif-b it 
was contracted have altered, and when, if the part if v tii 'n to wore 
wise, they would sufibr it to hinse. In liis ‘‘ycniijg .-.ud curly*' 
days tlie clerical Damon plights his troth to some ruslic I’liyUis, 
tike cynosure of neighliouriug cumtes. The )oung couple* are too 
poor to marry, and musL wait imletinitely for tlie culkij^e living ‘^f 
which Daraon, ns Ftdlow of S. (Gregory's, Ctuuford, has o\pccli- 
tions. But the vacancy is long in roiiiing. The okniaaU* longevity 
of tho actual incmiibent ol' the rccicjry of Aionlikntts-In-the'ben 
dooms them to long and weary yeiir,s of deferred leipo. Meaii' 
tium their tender traiispovl.'^ become cooler. Ibiimm consoles him- 
self with Art and i'l\nthetic'i.-'>in, with Long Vacation rambles and 
Oommoa-Koom port, IMiyliis Jins a much harder lot, the mono- 
tony of which is biok'n only by the gleam of exeiteine.ut with 
which she atudioa oftch momiug the obituary of tho 'J'inK'n. At 
last the over-rijai pluui tUUa. 'Alonk-latidB is vacant, and they nro 
free to marry. Ihit Dainou is no longer the Itaiuon of a quarter of 
II century ago ; lie is ii cuntirined old laichelor with luxuiious iastc.s. | 
Phyllis, too, is sadly altered. Veara of waiting Inive told upon 
her spirits and temper, and she is uow a sour and ><nappihli (dd 
maid. If they were wise they would recognize tlie logic, of fads 
and agree to a mutual vclwise. But no, the ChieabiAncan pirnctilio 
demands its victim. The jfmgiigemcut which Damon cout meted at 
two-ttiid-tweaty he wust fullil ivs a sexagunarian. 8o tiicy inarry, 
and are wretched for the resid ue ojf their joml lives. The sy mpjithy 
of the Britkh jurymTiu for tlio Ariadne of modern life is nutorious, 
and it lias been carried of late to somewhat eximvagunt lengths. 
But it is inipoa^jihle for more dispossiouivtc judg«‘S not to feel 
something like adininitiiiU for Ibo giood sense .shown by not a 
few defendants in fictions for breach of promise in retii'atiiig 
from tho burniog deedt *’ of ill-flstK7rto<i wedlock at the cost of 
Bwiiigeing damages. 

In public life as well as in the transactions of private and domes- 
tic oxist.f‘iic,e Casnhiaiieas aliound. Theu’ path tliroiigli hi.‘<lory 
is .slrowod with di.siistois or blunders. What a tint* specimen 
<^f the type, for instance, is furnished by Charles J., (dinging in 
Puritan times to prerogutivofl the exercise uf which hud been 
pos.sible under the alMoluto Tudors, and perishing in defence of 
them on the binning deck " of revolution *, and again by 
Oieorge III., taking his etand on the “ burning deck ” of Irish di: - 
Litfoction in dolbnee of his Coronation Oath, and refusing at the 
risk of a civil war to eonecdo Catholic lilmuiuipation. The fact 
•is that theio is in tholhigikh nature ovotmuen aymputliy with 
heroic pedantry, and too little with tlie much rar«*r quality of 
wise audacity which discerns ’the moment for di.->eboying an 
•Older, brushing: away an ciig;»gCTueDt, or breaking with a" system 
no longer entitled to l)e binding, and which docs uot shrink 
from noting on its intuition. Mrs. liemans has given quite inno- 
cently au iuipulso to the contrary course of action. 8ho Iiaa 
inve.stod blundering lidolity with the halo of lyrical fame, and 
■cnoom'ogefl in her young readers the temper wliich would rather do 
the wrong thing under the shelter of authority than the right 
thing on its own unauthorized imtiatrve. If the poem is to 1x5111111 
its place and its wonderful popularity iu tho school-book of the 
period, at least \id eflbct ought to be count erbalanct'd by that of 
another short lyric in which some act of brilliant and happily- tiimMl 
wfeiibordinnHion is conimoiuorated ; say, a few stanzas on Nelson « 
refusal to notice his admiral’s signal at the battle ol Copenhngon. 


COMPABATIVE FEALTH OF WATCRING-ITACES. 

A mong various cauacs winch lead people to one soa-bithing or 
^ water-drinking place rather than another, tho statistics of tho 
Begistrar-Qenomi nave doubtless some infiuenoe, although loss 
.perlinps than tho coinpiters of them suppose. An invalid whose 
doctor recommends a "bracing” air in August would not be 
'deterred from visiting a place where deaths from throat and chest 
complaints had been above tho average In March. Intieod mvalids 
are so much inflaencod in this matter hy their doctors thivt they 
probably derive benefit from particular places as much through the 
i hnagumon oi salubrity ss through its raidity. To a great extent 
one {dace is as ffood as another, and a fashionable doctor who I'c- 
mmsenta one place os better than another j^pagates a h^- 
Im^ nr even vMimble, delusion. U It happen thst the 


doctor is iutisrcjted in property on tho place w hiclibe recomipenii^ 
tliftt liict, although it may' bias bia judgment, wiU niri 
iudiftc his ptttienui. They believe that the place fttdt.s them bec^M 
he tells them so, amt their faith* hides to nudw them whole, xho 
notion that good air prevails in only a limited district may bo 
compared to that which confines tho reputation a pflxtlcular 
wine to the produce of a single hill. TTiere arc no doubt some 
instances of speckl favonritUm of noture, but gcncrAUy she difr- 
pou&cft her bounty with ular^o imd lib 'ul liand. It is At any' rate 
ahvtvys poasiblo to mark a dilferonce in wine by price; and if air 
v.'ero"lx»ltfod and iraport^l, wo tthoiild soon find I’Cople ready to 
pin their faith mi soine ppatiouku’ aeal as indicatieg a distinct 
suporiiu'ity to all other homo, colonial, or fm-oign atnujspheres. 

The vSbaaiifo and aunuuer rea^irts which stiud highest in the 
Ilogjfctrar-Generars will hast on to advi^vlisu thciv pre-emincncc, 
while those which ar.j placed lower will remark that after all 
.stiiUBtif.^ do not prove imich. If no liviiej: croature g*w^8 to a place 
in winler, nobod v can dio there; (“id a low ndo of inoi’tality iw 
Janujitw ]imvo8 Jiulhing i.a U> salubrity in July. Again, a plaee 
ni: y be ludly dreiiunl, or uot drained at ull, and y«t during nine 
iiioidh.” of tlie year tlicro may be no eorious fover, partly becaufio 
the iiihuLiUnde nro few and ftpau-ie, and partly boeiuipo they are 
acclimatized. But in Ihe otlier tlireu moutlis, vstitU hot .and dry 
weathfi- and. crowded iioUM's, there niny be ranch sickness and 
bouit3 th*aths from bail air and water. Wo snppo.'je that even 
f.'ologiio is not always slinking, or at least not “body and soul 
fcti)rklit;r,” a.*! it is in tho ordinary tourist seaeon. With- 
out luenthiniii'.:: nunicii*, wo may hike it as well known that 
wnofiil Tavonrilo Hiwi.sido places iu England imve altogether 
outgnxmu tlie limited provision which was origiuuHy made for 
dniinin^- them, and some havo adopted cheap juakcahift roniedies 
which tend rniher to ii<igriivaie the niifli'lilof. If sewage bo 
poured itOo tho bco, it WT.&hos to and ho lunHn and out with 
ov**ry ride, and llm.'i porhapti it is more porniciuus to health, as 
w\'ll as luore iinploaKint lo tlui seubL.'?, than il* it wero allow'cd to 
percolato tho cm'lli. Jt may porbaj).s have been an mor of recent 
w 1 it ers io attach too much importunce to tho defoUa which they 
ftupposi^d tluiuibclves to discern in sajiitary arraujrcmbnits. At any 
rate it uppcuiA that the theories of those writers art'. hnr<lly borneuut 
by tlm itcgi.strar-Ch'nerars Btatiptics. But it may be onswered 
that tho statistics, and not tlio thc<n‘ie,s, aio wrong, and 
we must allow that conclusions derived solely from Btatistics may 
easily be curried into error. Tints we avo told that tho mortality 
of cijrtain seaside tow ns o-Ki eeds, while that of others fulls short of, 
17 ptu' ijCHX), Jt l)econiea higlily important to loicnv at what timo 
of the YtMir the numbers were taken widch form the basis of this 
calculaiion. Are they merely tho results of the last census with 
corrections, as wo suppoK’' they; must he ? Assuming tliat they 
repixfscul wTiut wo will call the ri'gukir population of a town, it is 
obviou.> that tho projTortion of transifory to rogukr ])opuk!t,ion will 
vary iu dilfonmt towns. Thus one town which wo will call A may 
lie a port with ti btondy (ra«h‘, while aiUitlicr which wo will csall B 
iiiiiy Im a mero hcaJth-ros-ort on a heacli winch cannot bo ap- 
pruaohiul even l)y a snudl vessel except iu culm wa-athor. 
As.sume lliat A Jims a ptqniltition of ^.000, jintl B a popiiJatiou 
of only r,ooo diniiii' liiju* nioMtJis of tho vtvir, .nnd that during 
the remaining three nioulJis each contains 5,0/10 Aiv^ume 

tho into of luiU’tality to bo 20 per i,ckjo for the }ear,^>r 5 per I/^CX) 
for throe iiionlh.«;. Tlieu, in A there would die 5X20-f5X5ia 
125 persons in the year ; and in B there would die 1 X 20 *f 5x5^ 
45 persons in the year. Thus the deaOis in A would he 135 in 
10,000, pud the lierilhs in B would be 45 in (),ooo, or 75 in 
10,000; and thus it would appear that A, tho pkro of trade, ia 
loss hejilthy ihjin B, llie place of pleasiue. Bat this rcsall would 
bo obtained by taking the census in tho soiison. Ii we took tho 
census at dead winter we ehould find in A 125 datths in 5 ,cx.jo, or 
25 in 1,000, and in B45 deaths iu 1,000, and it would follow 
that A is more healthy than B. It will not 1 )c forgotten that 
many w^aside places consist of «d old town anil a new, which aro 
really separated by situaiion, charactor, ami taste, and yet aro 
treated as one towm for registration piirpir.«os. Another imporUint 
coiisideruliou is that tho itegiati-ar-Ueneral suppo,*c» all towns to 
grow at a lixed rate ainco the last cenMis, vvhercus some seasido 
town.H havo ‘nown iVoni nothing into con.^idcrabk* places in three 
yortw. 

• " Let ns l.’ilu the cii^^o of Margate, whiid) I*. Kob*'’'ted for i^pccial 
comui-'iit by ihu lIi* (cuomb and ht us i'h>orvo that tho 
lft«t muuia w'aH tak' u nii ,\pril 5, 1S71. In the inonlh of April 
the season has ne! cl Margate. ViTu'ii n. doea liegin, 

pretty dusu jwckiiig is we sliuuld think, flu* ru’<* Ju Jodgiiig- 
houMe*^. We alioulil .sapposie ih.U, as i^niqwired 'vith some other 
wjasiilo phicc^, tho lojjuhiv pojiulutitm of yii p/.K+e be-ws rather « 
l(Kw projiortion to tho trani 5 iioiy popukition, and, if sw, it follows 
that the apparent death-rate per thou.saud \sill be nilher high. 
Thi.s wouUI partly account for the position of .Murfiato in tho fford 
eJaas in lliu health scale, w'hich tho ilegisuar-Ueiierfll ascribes 
wholly to its iuiporfoci sanitary avvangoutonis. lie - shv a that it ought 
lo lio ono of tho ln^^^ltbiest towns on tho wharoiis the de- 
scription given of it by competent mUhority in J873 was 
" truly deplomblo,” and "wo liuvo no nvidtmee of auyoifoits to 
carry oUt tfoi groat works requiivd to iwatore tlko town to swe^l- 
neps and salubrity.” The water was not free houi Tunlt, tho Tank 
drains and the dirt of ages nccumuktcd by neglect were worio 
even llinu thoy had been dosertbed. The Jfogistmr-Ctenemi pro- 
ceeds to say that Ilfracombe, "in laiuiy “wnyfi charming,” lw» 
Bufibred by neglocting' the wmruing voice di its medioal men, and it 
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found a very intdlliiyent clerk of tbo works and a large staff of 
operatives it<- possesoxun of the Koek/’ \Ve are sorry for the 
ckrk of the works, because, if ho is very iiilolligent, that is a 
q^uality which comes so near to Uasto and kuowk'dge that Lord 
Beauchamp may perhaps make inU'rest to have so dangerous a 
pt^rson sent away. Uut w© \vill let Mr. Grave,* tell his own 
story 

Mr. UcHtlc, tho ebrk of the works* kindly mo c\im *■ information as 
to thu propos^ operatiotLs, and 1 1‘ound that h.. 'it of ^iniplc con- 
servation itWAsintondod to rtvstma- 

1. Tim bishop’s palncc or oastk-. 

2 . Tim vh-ar’s Imll. 

3. The cast window of tlio critho'lr.'il, 

4. The battressG.s of the cathrdral. 

5. The battJemeiits of the ciitlv rlnil. 

6 . The enclosing wall of the lbji;lv. 

This is really enough to make everyone — cveiv one at least of the 
class disapproved of by Lord Ikiiuielinrnp^ who hris ever been at 
Cashel stand aghast. Mr. (^ravc.s natnraliy erics out, “ Xow if this 
is not restoration, I do not know the meaning of tlio word.” Un- 
luckily wo do Iftiow the meiiniug of the word rather loo well, and 
it meana something which, as applieil to the buildings at C.asliel, 
would bo very ugly indeed. It moans malting thorn new ; it means 
destroying tuem as ancient national monumcMl.'^. None of the 
buildings on the Rock of Cashel ought to ho rofilorctl," even in 
tbo boat sense of the word “rostored.” Oormne’s clia]H!l and tho 
round tower may very lilody need repair; ns they are not ruined 
buildings, it may possibly bo needful here and lhcri‘ to put in a 
new Slone to keep several old stunoe in their places. Jfi llio actu- 
ally ruined buildings wo should not like to see even so much as 
this done ; all that is wanted is to Iveep lluMU from getting worse. 
And to go and put new battlements where tho old ones aro broken 
away, which wc take to bo tho meaning of “ restoring tho baltlo- 
men'ts,’’ is simply monstrous. Rut yet more monstrous is thesitito 
of things when all this is actually going ou at Cashel, and mean- 
while otHcial persons got up in both Houses of Parliament and say 
that nothing of the kind is oven g^nng to bo done. 

As to “ restoration” at Cashel, and iudoed at many places hesido 
Caahtd, wo will again quote thy words of Mr. (rr.avo.s: — 

1 have had some experience in the conservation of ancient lmUc)in;;’<» my- 
self, and 1 f<!el por'-Ufclcd that iiu ,iU ulablo injury iiny be done, even in works 
of simple preserviUiou, unh^s (ho workuv'ri ar** placed under the constant 
•supervision of some one perhMUly aeijinuntod with tho clmiacteristic fealuies 
of the various style.s in which our nn' ioiit cliurohos were built. When it 
coini‘.s, lujwe\er, to rcstor.Ulons siu li ?is tlioMj wliu li are in piogrcss, or c(*n- 
templatocl, at tho Kock of (Jasliol, tin- umeiuilling oroi«igbt of a properly- 
qualified inspector is absolutely iircc'-sary, if the character and autheiUicity 
of our “ national inoniuncnts aic to bo proaerved. 

If there is anything to bi‘ s.aid agalnFit thi.**, it is that Mr. Graves is 
a little too mild, that he lets off the notion of restoration of any 
kind on tlio Rock of Cashel i-atlicr too easily. Mr. Graves, in short, 
speaks ou this head much us, up to his to Lord Carlingford, 

wo should liavo expected Lord Jk'AueliMiup to speak. What 
may bo the cause of this change iu tho jkiIjIo Jvirl it is not for us 
to guess. But at any rate in tho next lSos-»iiin both Lord Ikjiiu- 
clinmp and Sir Michael BeaL’li will do w-dl to take care that tho 
answers which they inako to questions Iu tho two Houses of Par- 
liament shall not be tho direct opposite of the facts. 


THE MODEKN SAVAHE, 

W ITHOUT Tonturiiig to pronounce an opinion whether a fight 
between a man and a dog did take place at Hanley, wo may 
at least rtiiy tliat tho locality was not illcliosen for lending an air 
of probability to such a narrative. Indeed we might go further 
and say that in Lancashire, which is not far from Hanley, more 
brutal and barbarous proceedings than tliis fight habitually occur, 
and tho law has hitheilo appeared powerless to prevent them. Dogs 
•delight to bark and bite, “ J'or Tis their nature to,” and it is rather 
a srtfotch of language to say that it is cruelty to a bulldog to let 
bim go at a man. Probably both the dog ami the man would rather 
fight than not. It cannot bo doubled Uiat such fights have taken 
place. Many years ago. Bap a competent authority, dog-fighting 
WAS A fashionable pastime in Staffonlshire, and hence the selection 
of HanW as the focus of stich a story would bo perfectly appro- 
priate. W 0 heard not long since of a man who for a net would draw* 
a badger as a dog d^es. It is not more 8urpri.sing that a man should 
match himself against a dog, Tho Mayor of Hanley, while a.ssiiining 
that tho fight was “a myth,” complains of ‘^rellexjtions upon the 
character and conduct of the Potteries in general, and Ilanloy 
xn particular,” which, wo fear, are not wholly undeservea, 
Mr. Greenwood answers tho Mayor by asserting that “such sport 
and worse is not un frequent in ihe Black County,” and there is 
reason to fear that Mr. Greenwood is correct. IIo ascribes to him- 
self a desire to poison “ tho dirty-white bulldog ” which was after- 
wards one of the combatants, but we cannot ^ee why h© should 
ente^in that idea. A bulldog only acts according to his light in 
pinning another dog or a man, and we are clearly of opinion that 
be Is not tho most objectionable creature that the Black Country 


, . .-i s ^ Black Country 

conttUBS. and might indeed afford a model of good manners to some 
of its innabitants. The Colresnondent of Ztmd and Water, who 
sought for traeeiS of the alleged Sight, confbsaes that he is “a great 
lover of bulldog and not averse to a good bmdng-match/’ and he 
thus felt a double interest in Mr. Groenwo^ stokr. ^.He fpund 
at Hanley an old man who had lived in thiilm dl^-onc^ years. 
Teata bach, said he, cock*>%hting and dog-fighthig were vexy 


common, but they were things of the past. IIo had 
“ Brummy’s ” fight with “ Physic,” and did not helieve a word 
of it. He had heard a story of a mun-and-dog tight in his 
days. I'he Correapoudont stumbled upon an old member of to 
P. H. whom he once saw at work in his palmy days, and this 
ijentlcman says, and we incline to polieve him, that if tore had 
been such sport ho must have seen it or heard of it. He also spoke 
“ in a quiet, earnest way” about tke iward of 20 I., which to Cor- 
respondent thinks woufd be very useful to him just nnw. On to 
other hand, Mr. Greenwood “ reH.sscrts, with the utmost^ emphasis, 
what ho has already \vritU)ii on the subject, and is confident that 
at no distitnt da to tho strict truth of tho incident will *be fully 
provod.” And thus tlio matter stands at present. 

It is strango Ihiit such a question should arii^o and appear so 
difficult of solution. Our present object, however, in referring to 
it is to I’cmark lliat u considowibl© number of people think that this 
inun-and-dog fight, oven if it did not happen, yet might happen. 
Wo do not wish to wound tho just susceptibility of the Mayor of 
Hanley, and thcrofoitq if wo uso the name of that town, we regard 
it only as typical of what Mr. Groenwood calls tho Black Country, 
where mines and furnaces abound. Wo should be glad to Wieve 
that Mr. Greenwood’s story is a i^yth and a libel on tho district. 
But oven if dog-lighting lias gone out, it appears that other and 
worse things have not gone out, or have come in. Thero are two 
mueic-halls in Hanley, and wo boliovo that othor towns of equal 
importonco are similarly provided. Fifty years vigo thoro were no 
music-halls, imd thoro were dog-fights and l)oxiiig-matche.s in 
plenty. Now boxing and porh'ips dog-light'mg have gone out-, anti 
undeniably kicking has coino in, or at least is in. TJie Corre- 
spondent of Ijmd mid fHdor says that “ he is not averse to a good 
Ijoxiug-match,” and it ^l^ally begins to look as if the rules of tho 
lb R. might bo, in tho Black (."‘ounlvy, civilization. One of these 
rules, against hitting a man when ho is down, was formerly re- 
ceived nlinosfc universally by Knglishraon, Thus much at least 
of manliness the 1\ U. taught its votaries, and to lesson 
is greatly needed now. If there wa.s a row in tho streets, 
the passers-by formed a ring and saw fair play. If two or three 
men act upon one, ihoy would be restrained, ana compelled to fight 
turn and t urn about. Hut now, when tho progress of civilization has 
destroyed the 1\ R., there seems to be nothing in its place. The 
papers iive consluntly giving accounts, most frtjquently fromLfinca- 
shire nnd Durham, of two or three men sotting upon one, knocking 
him 'l(jwn, and kicking him as he lies upon tho groimd wdth boot.s 
studded with heavy nails or tipped with plates of iron. Somo of 
the eases of kicking which have been lately reported arc not only 
worsfe than a fair stand-up fight in a well-kept ring, but we had 
alujo.'^t HJiid that they aro worse than Ih© alleged inaii-and-dog 
fight which is such a libol on tbo town of Ilqnley. It would be ot 
any rate fair give-and-take between the man and tho dog, and the 
uiou for himself, aud tho owner of the dog for him, would have 
tho opportunity of crying “ hold enough.” Both tliu man and tho 
dog, too, would bo confined, as wo underslaud, to the weapons 
which nature has supplied; and, although they ntoht cause each 
other intense pain, they could less easily inflict irlSparabie injury. 
Nevertheless, a light between a ninn nnd a dog probably would be, 
and certainly imght to be, a “ sickoii'iig spectacle,^’ Tlui de- 
scription of it, and still more the thing itijcif, must bo shocking to 
any decent mind, y et if such a thing occurred anywhere, it would 
probably bo in a country whore kicking with iron-shod boots is 
nabitual. It is evtm said that women bavo taken to kioking as 
well as men ; and, if this bo so, we shall really think that to 
Black (Jountry is progressing backwards. In to palmar days of 
the P, R. it was assumed that women fought only with their 
tongues, or at wnret with their finger-nails, The corner who snid 
when his wiio beat him, “ It pleases her and it don’t hurt me,” 
would scarcely perhaps have b^n so quiescent if she had kidted 
him and jumped upon him with iron-snod boots. 

The frequency of these kicking and jumping cases may lead us 
to inquire whelhcr, as rt'^^ardsa largo muss of mankind, tore either 
has been or can bo anything that deserves the name of civilization. 
M.ncaulay instances several points in which he thinks that, com- 
paring tho time wlien ho wrote with tho beginning of the 
eighteenth century, there has been a softening of manners. But if 
the common people kick iu a state of civilization, what must they 
have done in b.irbarism ? This week a woman has been "charged 
with “cruelly ossaiiUiug and stamping upon” her daughter of 
eight years \fid. The child stated that her mother was 
very angry because tho place was 
first slapped her, and then knocked 
upon her nnd kiclced her wliile she 
A medical witness found the body, 1 
of the child nearly covered with bruises, 
prison for six months, declaring that “ she would not foiget ” the 
witnesses who had appeared against her. This cose, which was 
brought forward at XVorship Street Police Court, is really more 
alarming than the mon-ana-dog fight, supposing it to have oc- 
curred at Hanley. At the worst there is only one “ Itoummy,” 
but women ^pable of misusing children seem to* be numerous, and 
to propensity for what may bo called “kicking murder" has 
become epidemic. The hour for closing public-houses is specially 
productive of this sort of violence, and although the Black 
Countiy enjoys a bad eminence in these outrages, they aro not 
confined to it. A publican wishing to close his house used such 
force as was neoeMiy to exp^ a man who had been dri^ng 
there. The man bavnig been pushed out returned, and, ta^ng a 
reaplog-hook: with both hands, madea chop with it at thepuUidan’s 
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the effect, ns dt^cvibe.l by an eye^vitnewa, wae that 
tiie back of the victim's head hunp^ down his iieck,^ Fortu- 
ittoiy the wound wag not mortal, and tlic Tnun is likely to rj- 
case occurred recently in an fljrricultural county, nnd 
j nvule in brutality the w'orst of tlx'se kii'kinf? ca?os wl)irh have 
iwn lately bo iVequent among thepuddlers of the Xorlh. Wo may 
dd that the ploughman’s boots, il ho took to tisliur them in the 
«mo way, would be quite as fonuidablo ns tho puddler's. It ap- 
idle, while such coses occur, to suppose that omong the bulk 
I tho tninhig, nninufacturing, and rural poymlalions any i'c*al 
progress in civiliza,tioTi Las been Tunde. J’ro})ably many of our 
•eaderri wdlJ by this time bo of npiriion that, if t^uch o thing a.s a 
nin-and-dog light has not, it ouslly rnigiit have, happened at 
lunjov. Indeed wc do not ihink that this light, aHKuiuing Ihut 
t did occur, w’ouhi bfi by uuy inefins tlin wor^^t tiling <)iat has 
'Ccurrcd in tho Black Country during I ho present }oar. Both 
he man and^ tho d<ig wouhl obey the inquilse of their sav.age 
lAUires’, but it cannot In' ftllegc*d that a ninn wlio is Imoeked down 
nd jumped upon with heavy hoots is otlier th:in an involuntary 
uffowT. Tho knife of Soulheni J Mmqie is a lerribhi weapon 
IWiiya ready for uw at tho dictate of ]>a^‘'ion, nud this is exactly 
yhat may 1 m^ said of the iron-shod boot of J/ineadnre. It js in 
'act impobsihiC that any peo])lo of any country or ])eriod could 
arry brutal violence further tJian it h.is heen can-iefl in the klckini: 
^scH lately reported from tlie luiniiig disincK of I ji'^land. 

All orders of society, and i^poaiaily lli.‘ Jowe^- orders, Inwe 
orived, says ^FnciUilay, important bcni'lits IVoiii ‘‘ tlio niollilvrinLr ia- 
U(*ne(i ot civilization rm national cliiiracler. ' Itcccjii expoviciice 
nspip's a doubt whetlicr theso import. mi h(‘iictits mav not be 
iiiigiimry. Indeed, almost the only pulnt (ju wbleb wo feel sure 
A that at the limn of which Macaulay \vriles harlKiniv "was 
.qwessed by piinislmiont, and if the barkirity remains the .samo 
nnishnumt ought to Im) !ip[>lied to it. The moat recent eximplo <»f 
I* rulHnnisin ” which has ceased to be “ iwtruordmiirv *’ C(e.r.c i Avon 
Jirmiugham. Tbroc men O 'snulted a man led woman as she Avas 
tauding nt her door witli her hu‘»l).\nd. Tlje hu.-l )ind remon- 
tratud, Avhcmipon ho was ujjon and Kicl\t*il. lie retre.iled 
adoors, the psing followed him, Kiioelxod down ;in aged wom.ui and 
imped upon her, and throw her down a liipl't of .sl.iiis. After 
i(iy had committed more violence the poliu^ arrived, and the 
i*oughB” defended themaolv os against arrest v, itli a poker and a 
ole. Imprisonment is not mi adequate i)U ”’ 'nueut for such an 
utrago aa this, and it begins to ajipeav ne(a arv to resort to lie 
lothod of the sevenleeiUli century, by wliieh llm ‘Mough.'” of 
la period W’ore brought sunnuiuily to n whipping-post. 


A* BAY Otrr OF TOWX. 

r HE third-class excursions iudicatocl in the doily papers by tho 
title of ** days out of town ’’ h?iv(' of kite ye.iv.s iMTome rpiile ns 
inch a recognized institution n.s the ]vee«s of Barli.i merit. Tho 
xcumionists iiua tu be met with oveiywlicKuit fhi.s season. They 
re the terror of elderly ladles who, ivuiiig paid fur lir&f class tickets, 
jsily expect their full sh.vvti of a tirsl-cdass carriagv <obp reserved 
J them. Thev" are tlu^ ivcogni/od prey of railway acchhuits, and 
jc exeiiec for all doviations from thi^ imhlished linu'-tables. In 
ictm-esque noighhourhood.s they are tlm thorn in tlie flesli of the 
egular residents, who find, where, evovy prospect pleases, that not 
)nly men, but women nnd children, and espi'e'uilly infants in arms, 
i*e vile. I’hey tire tho subjects of ninny a pathetic appeal in the 
Tium ; they lie tho joy of country public-liouse-s, and will empty 
Xi ordinoi'Y beershop at n draught. To the railway porter, whom 
,hey defy,* they are the scum of tho earth. To shunt a Ivurgago 
.ram into a largo party of them ho cannot ho per.suadcd to rejrnrd 
.8 anything worne than an accident. They strew broken glass 
3 vev tiie fairest valleys in England ; they litter Biishey Park wdtli 
irange-pciel, and wbHon the gnives of (Jisterciaii abbots with old 
newsptmora. Whoro archaeologists go, they go, but they do not 
.rcheeofogizo. "Where landscape-painters paint they sing. Tliey eat 
roTli-pics ont1ioupkindlawm,aiid danco merrily round tin* aged tiiom. 
Tbiiy «taro vaotmtiy at Hampton fknirt lie.aulies, and listen nn- 
noved to tho words of bouPGkcepor.s in show places. They thirst 
nuch and perspire much, but on the w1j<»1o .seem to enjoy them- 
selves. Tlieir imart-s are light, if only for (me day, and, since Iw'u 
scoro of thorn aro an oixiinnry loud for a pair of horses, it is to he 
toped, in tho interests of humanity, that tlieir bodies are light 
Jbo. 

A littlo guidance and sympathy might sometimes In* well be- 
stowed on these nomadic hordes. I’hcre is a humanizing influenco 
'n fine Bcenory and vouerable associations to which they tii*o not 
whoUy insensible. But the feeling needs to be called into play. They 
caunoi apparently awaken it for lluMUBelve.s. Tlie people who are 
most capaole of instructing iJiom without tiring them aro too much 
^ven to despising ignorance, iind Uavo no idea of coming to moot 
It. Yet when, by chance, a party of excursionists hoar a stirang 
addroBB on tho his^tory of some old ruin or tho field of some great 
battle, the spoakox has never to complain of any want of attention. 
This port of thing is left too much to clergymen. The very fact 
it Is their duty to do it makes it di.siaatel’ul to excursionists 
bdve come away from duty and all connected witli it for the 
igr. The dififetenOe may be Been whoa a party of oporativoB, a 
olubi .with ita committee to organize is comparad 
ifhpite a yeiy syatm of management 

school children a feast of buns and tea. 


The daughters of the squire feel that they look their best ae, in, 
artisticallv simple costumes, they hand tho bread and butter or fill 
the oversowing cups, ilow becoming it is to play ball with the 
little ones, or miuiftter tenderly to tho consolntion of some chubby 
darling who has broken his kneea in a race I These ofilcep are their 
own reward. They comhine in swcj't proportions tho beautiful 
nnd tho good. Mamma for oiu'e oviubioKs a little llirlation with 
the ('urate or .‘^oiiie- vvihor iiudigible. Her lacH^ beams with motherly 
kindnetis as riho look.- towards tla^ human croatmvs who at other 
tim(‘s are s!) very fur oil'. 1 1 is imK'h tho F.iino when the village 
choir visits l!a‘ reetorv. In the ('ountry tho clergy irro the great 
levidlcir, and <it a church lujicheou ora harvest festival tho old woman 
from ilu> nlmshou«e is liolpfMl to ('bkdeen by the county member, 
Mild the bishops -wife is imbbted to the scluxduraslm* for tlie salt. 
But in tlie creat inanufucturing towns, and above nil in London, 
'^iicli eoci.-il ameniiies uro iuijios’aible. Mo at leShL moet of ua 
Lliiuk. The lady wdm can (•l■gaul/(^ a Christ luas-tree for the Simdav 
!ifdiMl.ir.s of iier coimlry vilLiee, wlio can call tog-other moUiers' 
irn'otings and arrange .all tin; detail.^ of a bazaar lor the restora- 
tion of the church, would stand njipalled before tlio prosjj^jct of 
ont (‘Vtaining a hundred dork hil)onrer^-< from the East -end, ami 
would succumb altogei-lier fo the effort of re(‘eiving llieir wives 
and cJuliinai. From llii iii, notwllbatajidjiig' hiu* most ehihonito 
blandi^hiiicnte, she will receive no pretty courtesies, nor will 
a .-iu'/le for.doelt be pulled upon ji siuglo head. They can- 
not .sing, or, if ihev eould, her luiir would stand on end at llunr 
•Songs. They c.aniiot di'sMinruir-h betwt'pn grass and gravel in tho 
irarden, and will JJo .d Jail length upon her mignonoltc. Tho 
children emmot pl.ay ill tlui sunsliiiie which they have never seen 
so bright lieiort*. They eiinnol run r:ices. for they have never nin 
in town. Two of them will bi^ Ibiiiul plotting in n corner tho 
surreptiliou-! conenellon of a mnd-jue from the e.(uileul.s of a 
m.'w tl<.»v\er-bi d. Twmi more will be delected in imprudent inves- 
tigation of tho beehive. Tho women will shock' bin* Hiiseeptibili- 
ties even more. Tbeir ^Imldn liruMW, tli’i'A’ loud voices, llu^iv roii;*h 
lanL:ua;je, lie. ir fear and cou'ciupt Ibr thi'ir husbaml.s, tlieir cliaa- 
lisomt«il of their ehihlren, llieir nourisiiment of tlieir balues. nil 
th * o and snehiike.* thln;:^ will horrify Jier. But above all sin; is 
MirpriM’d at lluor want ol revereuc(‘, their ('(Hii]dett‘ iiisensi- 
hilil v to luu' cxalte'd d:;r)iily. 'flKiy lake, no luvticc of her pre- 
s(‘iieo, f.r tiny ask personal (jne.siiima wiili simple dircctiuw, and 
coulrmliet her wdth }»rf.uipt ic*adin«^ss W Imu slio given them her 
strontjesil lea and i'ef-tows upon them her sweetest lams, they 
openly liiut at a preference lor beer, iind evaai insinunle the addi- 
tion of ii (lro]» of gin, W hen !‘i Irngtii they am gone >:ln‘ vow's 
that her efforts in lids direction must co.irv', and tJud heueefovtli 
she will content herself with tl)0 eiijoymimt of such cliariiy a.s her 
own neighhourhood permit ‘J. 

The Lady Bountifiil s disii|)]a)intment, however, would be miti- 
gated did sli(* know that her ivuidue'is was not (inite thrown away, 
that the d.av nt her Iionse i^ long remembered with pie.asure, tlu\t 
Jier gui‘^1 s were wholly uneoriscioii.s of tiiojr own (lidieiencics of 
manner, and quite ready to pardon liev haughty diqiortmcmt. If 
the same p.irty ('aim; back to lit r a .sivond year, she would find 
them improved ; improved from her |KUMt of view, that is. TJio 
mollifying intluenco of tTiatilndu would show itself in a. less shy 
reserve on the part of tlie nuui, and a little more deliiaiey on tliat 
(xf llieir wive.s. The^y would gna t Jicr with a smih*, if not with 
V(‘VL'ri‘i'ce, ami w'oiild perluips nddu'fs her with rtumething rIuii to 
rcsjn'cl. IhHiaps ill iho long run slie might oven di.s(*over that 
they wen; subject to like pas>'ion,-( with ln;v8(.‘lf, tliat tlu^y W'oro not 
altogetluT exempt from tender fecling.s, and could be softened by 
tin; (‘.xercise of synipulhy. AVit bout some; bond (ff tho kind it is 
hopeb.-ita to attempt any intercmirso botW'ccn Iho poor nnd tho rich 
which will not (b» nioreliarm Ilian good. The experiment has been 
tried with sui'cess. 'fhero are bouses in London, nay, even in the 
fa.shionabk‘ s(ju;irea of tin; West, where it has succeeded. Paxties 
ari^ givuni now and then, Tlie streets and lano.s of a crowded district, 
in ■Westminster ax Soho furnish tin; guests. 'I’lio silk and velvet’ 
hangings of the drawdiig-room and (In* picture.-gallevy are uncovered. 
'Hio family platf; is on tin; supp(‘r-tabl(\ b'lowc;r.s are everywhere, 
and a nos(‘gny is provided for every guest. Ytmng gontleTnen 
romo too, and re.ad a ballad from Teimy.son or a chapter from 
Ihckens. Young ladies sing “ Annie Tiaurie” and “ Home, Sweet 
ITome,” and the hard look dies out of atmiy race.s, and tears rim 
down from blotinui eyes-, the long-forgoltcn days nffum, tho vi^s 
made years ago at some country confirmation, the advice of paretota 
dead and buried, tho love of hearts and tho Bound of voices long 
silent, rise up like inconso and pcrfnme majiy a. weary day afteiv 
wards. The scivants are peldoiu unwilling to enter into the spirit 
of such occasions. They too inny l>e benefited, incredible as it 
may .seem to llieir lofty luinds, •md a little of tho contoiaptof their 
race for tho vulgar Crowd may bo removed. 

There are, however, great difiicuHics in the way of such efforts 
as these. If you have a few acres of grass in the country, or oven 
a largo back pirden in the suhiirbs, v'ou may manage with more 
case. Something of the kind has been dono by bringing a party 
from Lambeth or Rotherhithe up tho river in a steamboat. The 
tea is kid in thegaxdon, and the grass is abandoned to the tramp. 
ofhea\7feet. The men ara allowed to smoke tbeir pipeSf ium 
cigars are ofl'ered to those who prefer them. An oxtenmore booth 
is constructed, and a pky performed by the young laoiet of the 
femily. It repfesents aome domestic st<^ oalrakted to intereat and 
move the feelii:^ (rf |he audience— the love# of the two aemat- 
maids, perhaps ; rival feaciiuiitions of the d^boy and the 
bakorie man; thOjoys apdwifowa of home j the evD effecta of 
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dcalioliiim ; the man who beats his wife, and the wonmn 
who her hnshand, with the old moral ol’ llojrartli'a ap}7ron- 
tieeS; and not too much sernionisin^f to jniint it. ll w nut fj-iven to 
evei'y one to ho able to accuniplic-h such things. Jlut fll)rnc^hill:ir of 
tho kind may be done ; and when, aw the eTeuin^ w.'mo9,un orator j 
is diopftn by the party and raountod on a form to rk'livor liini.‘^nlf ' 
nervously of a string of words, chosen more lor lludr nirt^uiliceut j 
length and sound than for their absolute appropviah'uo^p, ho yot i 
convoys unmintakably the hcai'ty thanks of »i;lf and i nates for iho 
entertainment, and it is e;t9ily perceived that soim'lliiiig has heon 
done, not witljout the attainment uf a measure of cUiliziiig 
intUionce. 

The great didlculty imd drawLiickahuiit excursions from London 
iaiheir clcomofivnary dniriicter. The appeals in tin* daily papers 
are for subscriptions from llm wealthy to tike iLo .schools i.r cluh.s 
of some poor difltnet for 11 dav in the count ry. Wo rnnnothelp 
thinking ih«l this mighl he holler managed, (hn*. or two 
clergymon and organism's at the I'aisl-i'iid hfiM‘ tried a diUcrent 
flvfitem with succos'H. A .smii!l ^nonlhly siihvj Iplinu ihroughout 
the year, or a small p;i>ment by llclvols nc Lac lime, .-iiiUces 
to cover the expense of chart evlng n stoaiiiei* or a i..-:. car -.loii-t rain, 
or to pay for a few vari'i. What L tlion wanted from the Vvi‘:illhy 
is leave to visit a park, or to Avail: tljronyli a grou lioirc, Mil}) a 
gift of fruit and dowers, and juah'ij-s [bo Jo-m of a [( fu for dmuor. 
These aJ'O things which money caniioJ buy, m) I J'-r wliich .snl)- 
^crip[ion.s aro PubserilxMl in vain. Shady tree-, Momy hanks, ti 
limpid spring, a few hampers of cheiTics or yo«,-ielt. .oul a 
fcAv basko's of roses are woi'tli tiioie to c'Aciii'.^doinb^> from ia^ndon 
'than ui\> 1 hi;ig Ihey can buy at boine to take. Avith tlicm. 


Gitl'AT ADKLPUI J)liA:\TA^. 

rT^tflK genuine old Adelidii drama bolds its ground ag.'in.st all 
-L the iVivoliiies of the modern .‘^ta^rc. Tin* only fault that cmi 
he found wiliillu- /Vm/c/‘ /?? f/if jSVifjyjt ns a wij'k of sen sat io) ml 
art ]>■' tiiiit Hu' grand olVect occurs at tin- end of the .M-eond act! or 
less than half Avay llirontrii the piece. Tiiciv. is, iruleed, a gotal 
deal of talk ahout sKirmi-hing Avith Indians iji the third act, and 
•we oven bear llio sound of tiring, but, as a sentry iu uniform wall:.? 
tho stage conipo.<edly throughout, wo aro not greatly <iiyturbed by 
that w'iiic'h he ma manifestly considers unimportant. The play 
begins on tho ilcclf of a ship belongjng to the i-rondi navy, aWit 
the yorir 1 70S. An adventurer naimd Ik'dro pevsumh',*' part of the 
cn^AV to mutiny, while part ronmins faithful. Jn n scuJlle on deck 
the captain gets IV'dro doAvn, and is about to kill him, vN-hen an 
ally of IVdro seiz‘'s the captain’s little daughter, and by threaten- 
ing tf) throw her overboard obtains a repriovo for IVdro. There is, 
of course, a grand tableau. The cajitain stands over Podro 
threatouing deulli, a ropiilsivc-looking staiuiidrol hokla th« child in 
his urni.s, the mother ru.she.s scrramiiig upon (lt‘ck. Pedro, having 
oscap<*d, turns the tables upon tlio captnin, Avho is now disarmed, 
an<l plncod with hia wife ami djiugbtor and a faithful follower, Avho 
liHs a talent for being funny undcT difliculties, in an optm boat, and 
tuimod adrift to ouf;ount<?r burrowing perils in the Arctic Sea, 
amid which the comic follower deliglits the audiencf) by hiimuil- 
ing that ho canntit go back to Ibitneyy This sirapfo species 
of drama flourishes irrcs^^ectivcly of liot Avciithor and the 
a.ssumo*l emptiness of Jjondoii. Thu operas are closed, and 
a I'noncli luajuiger is performing tho lust scene of all iu the 
Court of Ifenkiiiptcy ; Di#etill the familiar spcctiicle of a combat 
■witli cutlaHsefl and pistols on a ship s dock at aea euflicos to win 
applause from full pit. and galleries at the Adelphi. Tho news- 
papers liavo lahily pas-iod sovero criticisms on M. Ilervds 
Aahantoe Symphony ’ at Oovent Garden Theatre, in which, how'- 
evor, tho clever compostir knew miite well what he was doing. 
His work is — to use Uie oidy suitable word — bosh,'’ and he never 
inoanv it tu be anything else, Whether he has rightly gauged 
tho taste of London in the autumn may perhaps bo doubtful. 
There must he many thousands of persons still left within two 
miles of Oovent Garden who think that sufticient fuss has been 
already made about the Ashaiitee war. Sir Garnet WolseJey 
-could hardly decline the dedication of this “heroic” comp(>siiion, 
which we think, but are not sure, is slightly too heroic for English 
taste. It is only natiiral that M. IlorvS, like other imitators, 
should jp a little beyond his nuxlel. There is a story of a French- 
man, iffio valued himself on iKiing ti citizen of tlie wmrld, telling 
an siwembly of Heads of Houaes and Done at Oxford tli at “ when 
he was in England ho said * Gialclaiu ’ Avith the English,” Tlmro 
was a picture by the lanmnttjd Jolin Leech in which an Knglisli 
huntsman shouts after an excited h’vench genllenuin in fluiltlosa 
coat and tope, " Hullo 1 there, you Sir, do you think ym can catch 
a foxf ” and the iWchmau answers, “ I do not know^ luon ami, 
but I.vill try/* in both these ineUmcee the foreigner is slightly more 
Englii^ than tlie Englieh themselvee, just lilco tlie liotalkeepers in j 
Belg^ Mkl Germany, who give us much more roust beef than ! 
we ^mild get, at home. Jn the same way we suggest that tho 
patnetic eol&omplacency of E^hehmen at the giorioiie result of the 1 


.Bendsf the utotsm which an nrtaot too modest to pve his name has 
t^ iBdtamed by laying ^nfterenasaur^y^euao 

pm«r so snoemid.aa that npoiv the stage tSam the (if io was 
nnd m Idly adopt th^ omaion of Mf. JPuff that ^ iu 
is tiothiag hhe a Tha.captaiib 


I with his wife, cbmghtor, and faitliful follower, ere encamped 
; ice which is ex}K*''UMl to bi’oak up when aummex comes,, The 
; faithful foliowHM- dci'.'vibf^s in hiji comic vein advonturw with Polar 
hviu'rt ; whilo tlie captain breaks up bl'.^ boat to furnish ftiel to his 
shivering family, and thus destroys tlu-Ir only hope of safety, when 
amid tr<mi(;nd«ms stoim Iho ice’^diA’ides and sinks Lmcath their 
fi'<‘t, gi\ii)g jUuco to billows which are worked with tTomondous 
cnoigy by tho iiiacliinisia. A ploriflcd vision of tho mother is seen 
llofttiug into etenuty on a bloclv of ice. Both parents perish, but 
tlio djiughlcr iHid iho cuuiic .scTvant escape to fiuiler ailvontures 
j tlivuiigh three more act-t, Avbich jire necessarily toilioiis after tho 
o\‘cit‘nu('nt of the first I w(v Tlie cbiughtor, wbo has boon brought 
up l)v Imliaiis, is rittriK.ti-d by iho toujid of a half-rcmouibtjrcd kiii- 
I gnago to a Frc.ncb M'ttii^un ut in Oali.'oruia, whore t-hn encoimtoTB 
j bor .aiiut and coii-.in, end iiUo ilie udvculurer iV.dro, who has bo- 
' conu‘ imnieribolv rioli by llu* diflt<wory (»f gold. Tho whole party 
' find lltcir way hu-k b) I 'imu.m* in tho time of tho Decent Orknini, 
iin»l the comic sorA iiiit. nut witln'hinding lii? anient desire to return 
once more tu I'lilney, lia^ niHUfiged to make hinuelf toJeViibly avcU 
at home in Ihvri.**. Tlieiv is a mblo loAor of the cousin, Wi ween 
. whom and Pedro thoro hiui been talk of a duel in Cifliftnmia, and 
I Pedro himscif ]n\)f»i&ses to be in love with the girl (now reclaimed 
' ftoni Indian fo.etlicr-; arjtl jiaiiit, and dn*s.^cd in the higliorit PariMan 
; faslilou) who'^e pfirenls owed Ihoir death to him? I'ltimately 
! Pedros jll-gotU\i v.ealth ki-ils to .sccuio hia influence with the 
1 Pegeiit. Oriinois bellied and virtue is rowixrdcd, us i.s m3cessary 
i in .ill plays Avhkh appeal to tbo unflishionable luultiiiule for it.s 
I ]»alroimge. 

I Amd }i(T “ grciit Adelphi <lranui ’’ holds pfi.c<;tvflif>n of the Priaccsa'vS 
I Theutro. I’oili ma arti»r and niitlior Mr. AV'cbsler h.asbadconsidorablo 
I suece.-!-*, ami in both rapsu iti(*s bo is preferable to hiriimitotors. JTis 
I Avell-kuown play of }yh/r contaiu-s no grand seus'iLiunalsct-ne, 
j and tbere is a suit ability to recent eircnmatunces in the arrival ot 
an .'idventiin V under an assunu'd name from Australia. A convict 
• d“.siring 10 n'liirn boine eonld scarcely, bowover, fisiiimie a more 
I d:incer(»us Ilian that of an ox-.'-erjoant of a lino regiment, 
! which part w<aild bo ev(‘n more diflicult to inistain Iban tbut of a 
roiired ollieer of cavabinoerri. AVhatovor else may bo oblilvr.atcd by 
' tiiue or art, w’c* may bo tolerubly ^nro that the* habit ac/j^uirod by 
j iVvLuty yenr.s of }»eing drilled and drilling would be indelible. But 
I we mnA allow eoinetbing to the nuccasity of getting Bichard Pride 
j back to -Loudon in order to begin tlm play, in which bo »t4»als a 
w'atch, and so contrives that his own daughter, whom be does not 
know, is accused, upon .ippanuitly conclmit\e ovidenee, oi‘ the theft. 
In tholfl&t seem*, which represents tho Old Bailey, Janet IVido is 
! tried for this theft before tho Becordor, in whom th<‘ majesty of tho 
loAV is sustained by a salflciently red nose. Ai- S('veml modern 
di*;iina.9 introduce a court of justice, we must sirppoao iL.at the 
curious traveety of legal procecciiugs wliich tlnu represent i.^^ 
int ores ting, and we are ju-^tiliod in n«suming that tho iviidityof 
.such proceeding's is nionj interesting still. An av<jrago trial at fht> 
Old Bailey wouJd aiford iiioro entertainment tlian the last act of 
1 hi.s piny, Mild Would be ns well altendi'd. The picy. of coui'se, 
has a moral of Ibe cleanest type, as all phvj of Us clusa 
have. Drink brings Uichard Pride to ruin. Ho has com- 
mit, ted hifl first crime and has escaped to Paris with hi^> 
wife and child. AVhilo the party aic ttarving in a {ramt, 
he nh.stnicls from, a draAver the iiwl litllo hoard of mouey that hW 
wife has, and Rponds it upon liiiusclf and pome jolly conmanions at 
a tavern. Hi.s wife, liopelc'^.s of tho child'.s welfare, doterminas 
that it shall bo broiig^ht up as a foundling, and falls dead at thti 
moment of accomplishing, with abundance of despairing gestures, 
its deposit at tho gate of n h«)ppital. .\ woman in rag , a stHggering- 
and falling in the snow is probably a moi'e common inriilent in 
I’arifl than a drunken Englishman leading a party of drunken 
Frenchmen in a ehorii.s of “ We won’t go home till luorning.” 
However a play of this kind requires strong (’fleets, and iMr. 
Webster and Mrs. Mellon arc eminently qimliliefl to produce them. 
Richard Prido recognizes his dead wife, and is at the same moment 
arrested under an extrudition treaty and carried back* to England 
to he tried and tmnsportod. It is not the least of the diflienUitJs 
of tho modem dramatist that he can no longer tranhpoil; his hero, 
as could be done when Mr. W cbslcr wrote tliis play. Jlichard 
Pride o.scapp8 from the penal sottJoinont, assmues a pictur^vsque 
co.sturae of skins, takes a pnitner, and sots up in bijaijjc*^.^ mb a busli- 
iTiUgt'V. .Sergj-'ant Grey, who I uis just taken his discliargo from tho 
aimy and received anear.s of pav, and i.s going home to Jiltigland, 
is treacherously murdered by Pride's comrade, whom Prido thero- 
npun shoots flu* A'iolaliug that .seu.'-^e of honour which prevails 
among all right-minded convicts. It is clear that, if Westoru 
Australia had known of the existence of Richard Pride, tbit 
colony would have applied to have allotted for its service a folou 
of such elevated principles. He possesses himsell' of the papers and 
money of the mimlerott sergeant, KL«jnines hte rnirni^, and I'ctutne to 
England.^ 

Tims far is only prologue. Tho n^gular play opens at tho 
lo^ng of a French watelnuakor in Greek SU’oet, Soho, whei’o 
Ricliard Pride, under the mme of Grey, has somehow boconm 
domesticated, while his daughter Janet, who wa.s brought 
up at a foundliDi^ hospital in Paris, and whom he does 
not Jmow, is living with the watchmaker as n servant. 
A cuBtoiuer oaiilB upon tho watckmalcer, bringing for re- 
pair a vakabla waidh, and Richard Pride sees in him 
the mster whom he, rob^ twenty years aj|o, and he fears that 
the reeogtdt&oh wift be He detenumesto quit J/>ndou, 

and to bM the watch to obtain the neces^niy’ monoy. Biuglary 
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iAIoIl Profesfior Birks Bays he was especially disappointod at not 
finding in Lockei and which) we presumC) he finds in himself. We 

as m,uch in the dark as ever as to what those mountain-tops of 
the true objective morality may bo. For we still find only vague 
phrases about a kind of moral geometry— a motophor the danger 
of which we formerly pointed out— and “an ideal standard of 
humanity . . . conceived as prior to the actual conditions of human 
life.” As we happen to live in the actual conditions of human 
life, we are low-minded enougli to ask only for a rule by which we 
can govern ourselves under these conditions. The lofty mountain- 
tons are too high for us. 

We ought perhaps to give a specimen or two of Professor 
Birks’s reasoning. He trios to retort on ulilitarians the chargo of 
deserting the inductive method, and ho does it on this wise: — 

ITtilitorianlsra, again, is so fur induciiyc, that it refers to evporience to 
decide what things are pleasant or painful, and also in what ciksl’s, or to 
what extent, pleasure may load to pain, or pain to plcatiure. liut in ita main 
and fundamenUl principle, that the righlnos or wrongness of actions is to 
he df^termiued by their tendency to the greatest sum of pli-atsuvc-i, dimi- 
nish^ by the smallest amount of pain, and by tliat aloim, it is jdainly 
intuitive first, and then deductive, and deserts tlie path of iuduetion 
altogether. 

Mr. Birks does not see that the object uf the iitilibirian theory is 
not to set up a new test for the presence or nbsonoo in actions of a 
mysterious quality called ^ightnt^s^, but to find out and express in 
terms fitted to lead to scientific prediction wLat people really mean 
when they call actions right or wrong; and this is done by 
n strictly inductive process — uamel}^, by comparing tlie kinds of 
actions which people have in fact called right or wrong at 
difiereni times find places. This is well brought out in Mr. Fitz- 
jarnes JStoplien s tract which we have already mentioned. Again, 
Profea.sor Birks quotes the pa-^^sago in which !VIr. Mill seeks to show 
how virtue comes to Iw loved for its own Strike, though at first 
desired not as an end but ns a means, and illustrates this by the 
familiar case of the love of money for its own sake. On this Mr. 
Birks triumphantly asks, Is not the lo\c of money for its own 
sake a bad thing r And “ If the Utilitarian creed bo compel, 
why should not the acquired love of virtue for its own sake, how- 
ever conceivable as a fact, bo equally worthy of blame P ” 8uch a 
question is nbnost childish. Ol‘ courao the answer is that, on the ' 
whole, the welfare of mankind is helped b) the habit of loving 
virtue for ita own sake, but hindered by that of loving money for 
its own sake. Wo pass over lesser blunders, such as the statfunent 
that utilitarians define happiiiess'as the eummation of “ momentary 
pleasures,” and wo do not s,‘iy that Mr. Birks’s remarks on points 
of detail may not sometimes be right. “Still loss do we undertake 
to defend Bontham or Mill against all C(»mers. But we do think 
they have earned the right to be criticised with competent uiuler- 
sfiniding and decent respect. 

It must bo allowed that this book contfiius about three con- 
secutive pages of good sense — namely, Beiitham’s observations on 
the principle of sympathy and antipathy, which serve as a Uixt for 
one of Professor Birks s bitter homilies. We may fitly cunchido 
by quoting from these the paragraph which seems most applicable 
to Professor Birks himself : — 

AnotiuT man snys that tht>r« is an eternal and iminiitoblc rulo of right ; 
that ihfit rule of right dietalos so and so; and tlien Im begins giving you 
hift sentiments ujion anything that coine-s uppeimost, and these beiiliments, 
you are to tako fur granted, are so many branches of the eternal rulo of 
right. 

SOCIETY AT MAPKID IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUUY.* 

Countess d’Aulnoy, hitherto best known, at least to 
-L English readers, as the inventor of lively fairy tales, is pre- 
sented to us in this repiintof her travels in Spain as an equally lively 
observer; not, however, an observer of the same things that excite the 
attention and raise the enthusiasm of the modem traveller, fur tho 
subject-matter of travels has changed in the last two hundred yoai’s, 
and whot a modern authoress would expatiate on in her finest 
manner excites very Utile of Mine. d’Aulnov’e attention. But 
the reader is, in our opinion, no loser by the difl'oronco; for 
men and manners reproduce themselves on paper much more easily 
than the charm of rocks, mountains, and sunset eflects, which 
make very dull reading in aU but a poet’s hands. The Pyrenees 
are with her things to be got over, not described. She misses on 
their heights the hmux chdtcatix whiclt make tlie banks of the 
Loire fairyland; and though she admits that nature in those 
regions, in4ipite of its horrors, has “ quelque chose de tr^s beau,*' 
she spends much more time in describing the tapestries of a castle, 
when she does find one, than in noting the particulars of this ini- 
pressiem. In fact, eager sight-seer as she is, she finds so little to 
tell on her way to the capital that she has recourse to imaginary 
adventures to give interest to her letters. Crossing the Pyrenees 
in February (i^) was, however, no tiille for a Frenchwcmaii of 
tho period. It gives us a high idea of her spirit and enterprise, She 
travels in state with a large attendance and ample means, and 
everywhere is received with distinguished attentions. What the 
motive was for such a journey, or whether it had any other motive 
than to visit a relative of high consideration at Madrid, does not 
appear. Her style is easy, and entirely free from the formalities 
which encumber the letters of that noted politician the Princess 
des UisinS) written from the same capital some fivo-and-twonty 
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years later. Wo do not find her apolo^singtoher friend, I cannot 
do myself the honour of dwelling longer on these gloomy topics.’^ 
What she laid herself out to descrihe were the habits and 
manners of the Spanish Court and neat world, which sl^ had 
every opportunity of observing, for ner vivacity, good humour, 
and knowledge of the world must have made her everywhere a 
welcome guest. We might also add her tolerance, but probably 
there was no idea of anything to tolerate in tho lofty sphere open 
to her inspection. She sots down what she hears and sees without the 
scruples and with none of tho circumlocution which would liave 
boon indispcnsablo in theao days. She sees w^t is wrong, but her 
line is rather to note it as a Spanish variety of wrongdoing than 
from the general moral point of view. 

No picture of manners can be more strange than that here pre* 
sen ted to us. Most people sin to amuse themBelvu.s, but amuse- 
ment seems with a Spaiiisli grandee of that day scarcely to 
cuter into his calculations. Decorum and etiquette reign,* nay 
tyrannize, everywhere, and religion exacts its tribute in tho 
mo.st unlikely scenes, and from profes-sors the furthest jwsaible 
from doing it credit. For example, not only was the King’s 
queen compelled on his death tcj enter a convent, but his 
uii8tres.sos were under the same obligation. In fact a great 
deal that wo read can <mly be explained by the hold which 
Moorish manners and ways of thought still had eii society and 
family life. 'I'lio men had learnt to sit like Christians, bat the 
ladies still sat on tho ground, to the infinite inconvenience of their 
visitor, who made the experiment till she could bear the uneasy 
position no hmger, vlieii her pretty hostess was prevailed upon for 
tho first time in her life to sit on a chair. The sepamtion of the 
sexes WHS maintained with almost Mahommedan stricluess. On 
one occasion sixty ladies assembled for a visit of cerenjony, “ witli- 
oiit one poor solitarv hat among them,” their attendants Ijeing 
dwarfs. But not the lota were their heads entirely full of tho 
subj(‘Ct which it w'ua the great aim of fathers, hti^bands^ and 
(liiennoft to keep out of sight and thought. On tliis all their in- 
genuity and a surprising patience exorcised themselves. Mme.. 
d’Aiilnoy is constantly struck by their charm of manner and 
grace t>f expression, and also by the spirit and constancy with 
which they conducted love affairs, which were the absorbing 
I interest, the prevailing topic, and almost the only occupation of 
liieft with little else to interest them. 

liverv'thing tended to make the life of a Spanish grandee 
dull and difficult. Nothing but pride and an overpowering idea 
of conscqia nce, and probably the pitiable idleness ” in which 
they were trained, could haiemado men submit to the enormous 
inconveniences which rank entailed upon them. The higher tho 
rank tho iworo intolerable the trammels of etiquette, till they 
reached their heiglit in the King's person, whose movemeiita 
were so ruled by it that custom, quite apart from his wishes, re- 
pdated them. On this head our nutlior tells llio celebmted story of 
rhilip III. dying of erysipulaB bi'cause tho right noblcnian to m*o\e 
the brazier further off could not be found. One of the first things 
that struck a stranger was the enoimoua number of U8eles.s 
servants in grc.at hou.ses under the titles of domeslies, pages, and 

t feiillcnien. WTnm a grout man ilied, if he had a hundred servaiita, 
lis sou v\as bound to keep them all without diminishing his 
previous establishment; if his mother died, all her women must 
bo adopted by his wife ; — 

J’ai clicz In duclifs^c d’O^sonc (o'est uue trus-grande dome). Jo 
dernourai surpriMO dc )a qunntiKi de fillet^ et du duciins doTit teiitcB lea wdlcs 
ct Ics ehnnibres etnient pleincs. Jo lid doinuudui cumbien die cn avoiu 
“ ,Te n’en ai plus quo trids coats,’* lan dit-cUe, “ tiiuis il y a pou quo j’en avaia 
encore cinq cents.” 

And with all these hundreds of servants the law did not allow a 
noblemuu to be atlended by more than threo lackeys, one of whose 
business it was to walk by the side of the horaeB that ihev might not 
entangle their feet in tho long traces, a privilege of ranlt cherished 
in proportion to its inconvenience. The sense of distinction and of 
possession w'RS enough for tho grandco ; to use and to enjoy what ho 
possessed was a vulgar satisfaction which ho left to his iiifei-iors and 
creditors. Thus ho had magnificent carriage.^ which he never used, 
and astounding services of plato, consisting of hundreds, nay thou- 
sands, of dozens of plates and dishes, and was content to dine by him- 
self — being however served by the page on his knocs — on two eggs 
and a pigeon, if indeed these come safe to tablo; for the servants so 
pillaged the dishes on tho w^ay to table that Mme. d’Aulntiy reconi- 
ineiided to her hosts iho precaution of tho Bisliop of Burgos, wJio 
had on one occasion pi*os<*nfed her with a nigofit locked into tho 
dish by the cook, tho second key being usually in the keeping of the 
moster of tlic banquet, though foigotten in ttis particular instance.. 
It was wholly inconsistent with a groat man’s dignity to look after 
his allairs, or to question his agent^ oocounta, or" even to visit an 
estate that was not colossal. A man or woman of quality, says 
our nulhor, who was of another temper herself, would ratW mo 
than bw^in with a shopkeeper or receive change out of a piece of 
gold. The idea of making tho most of their money was intoler-^ 
able to men whoso glo^ end highest ambition was to sit covered 
in the presence of the Kmg^ and some other equally fantastic privi- 
leges and immunities. This indifference to money and to pereonal 
luxury is, however, the redeeming point of the character Wought 
befom us. Mme. d'Aulnoy, whose embonnointf as|ooii iiiher por- 
trait, does justice to the gOH[)d appetite sue owns to, remarks on 
both men and women, being small eaters, which accounts for the 
excessive thinness of the womem valued by them as a beauty, but 
far from such in her eyes ; as she observes on “ cette petite poau 
noire coll^ sur des the Tempenmee Socie^ every Spaniard 
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of 'tiiat.&te wAt -to he a boro. The national Bohviety is ajwaya ^ 
imphsaMg/ttimrt'orekiiohdertev, and the hoiw of drunkenness was 
6uS that to W called ft drunkard justified, as it always ensured, 
asBaasiqation. i , 

Th« wdffien in these sphorv's were equally vietuna to tho 
penalties of greatness. Wo have always heard tliat tho Queen 
of SiMiiu has no Jogs, hut the waving ought rather to have 
been that neither she nor any Spunisli lady of rank has feet. 
All tho flox’fl doHeacy gatliored roiaid this member. The Queen 
of rhiUp V. hunting with the King fell from her horse with 
her foot m t he -stirrup. Uon Alonzo Mariquo, St. Simon tolls ua, 
had the addn^as and hardihood to disengage her foot in lime 
to save Jior life, but, at once remounting hia horse, lie galloped 
to the nearest sanctuary, knowii^^ that to toucli tho Qium-hm 
foot was <ieath. Our author, being present B.t tln^ toilet of a 
Spiinish beauty (to which she romarks, in distinction from I’rance, 
no men weiu aUowod ftdmittana^), ob^orved the lady ut one point 
lock the door, take out the key, and druw tlio boils, and, being 
asked the reason for thosti procaiitious, said sht; Jiiicw there were 
gentlemen in tho house, and slic would rather dio tliaii they should 
see her feet ; which, it is observed, were of the pviiicR^e of a child of 
six or seven. The dress was made so l(Uiir iu front for the ])urposes 
of coiH^ealmeiit that walking was a difliculty. In tact, except tliut 
Mme. d'Aulnoy remarks on the singular grace of their movements — 
‘‘luoro §ying than wjUkiog," “ dies serrent lour coude coni re lour 
corps, et vontsana lever kjspiodscomnio lor*: -a’ou glisso *’ — it would 
seem to ha\o been tho aim to prevent women of dislinctiou iVom 
walldngntrtll ; for the Court dress required tJiLMiito put on “chn}>iiis,’' 
a sort of shc»e which raised them high tioju the ground, but which 
required that the wearer for socunty's .sake should be supported on 
each side. The rtjstwiuts to which w'onicn were coiidciuiied have 
been the source of thousands f)f comedies and romances. Our 
author, relating the arrival of the FrencJi bndo of Churles 11., 
which happeuod during her riisidenoe in Madrid, wriUi.s : — 

(’Vstum'cliO'^yflign*^ depilie quu )v \iroc^(ld qu’a cotto vivillt* cani.ircra uvee 
die (In rcim^. .le sais qu'dU* n»‘ ^knitlrw pjis qu'dle ait nu smil <'ln*vni 
fribd ai qu’tUo approdie dcs tU* ha dKiiubro iii 4u\'lU‘ piirlo h 

And with regard t<j the nattiral curl, which w%'is umong things for- 
bidden, a toucli of barbarism is noted of w hich there are other in- 
dications : — 

F.ll« nous dit quo la rdne nvait o'td bicii ]t^u^ cmiul* do Viiu-lvilitc (h* la 
oanniRTa mayor, (pu voyant quehiuos-nns ft-. < •* cln voux nial arranges 
sur sou front, uvnit crachd dniir* mcs iiuuns poui loy unir. 

It may have been the extraordinary dominion exercisi d by old 
ladies w’hich gave rise to a singular habit hero record' d, and verilied 
by another authority. The Spanish ladies devoted themijolves 
quite us much to the cares of the toilet us tho linliiss of auy other 
country, rouging to such an excess that their critic hud in one 
instance at'eii boiled lobstei’s less brilliant. N-'C ouly tho check, 
but tho chin, tho tips of the ears, the shoulders, and the hands 
were all tinged j hut to these heigh lenod charm.s they added a 
pair of spectacles ; — 

Je demeurui surprise, cii entrant eliez ka prinoeb^ie de Muntrleon, de voir 
plustloius damc.s fort jonnes avec une grantle paire ot' ImnjlteH .‘%iir !»• ne/ 
rtttachi^es fUix oreilles, ot ce qui in’i-lomi.iit encore davantHi;e, c’e.st qu’dlrs 
nc fuisaient mm oil des lunettes Icur soient necosMiires. Liles cuusaiciit ot 
ne lea olaient point. L’in(piietud(‘ mVn pril, ct j’en donnuidai la rui'^on a 
la marfiui.so de la Ko.s.'i, ^vee qui j’ai lie une i^randc nnuti«*. (JV^r. nm*. pJie 
persuime, qui s.nit vivre ot dont I'c.sprit e^t liii.n touriie ; ellc cst Napnlilaine. 
Kilo «Mi prit ii rire de ina quo>lion el cllo me «lit quo (-'rtait ])our la p avile, 
ot qn’on nc Ics nuttfjit pas par licsuin, muis seulemeiit pour attu'.T dii 
rospoct. “ Voyc;:-vousectte dame,” mo dlt elle, on mo. luontvant uno qui 
diait u^sez prochc do nous ; “ je ne erois pas, quo dr puis dix una die iie Us nit 
quittces quo |v>ur sc coudier.” Sans oxa;,^«qn(ii)n dloa nujn;;onl ay-'*, ot 
vous renounln vo.z dans loa rues ct duu^* li-s ooinpaguios Ijoaueuup dc feinmea 
ol d’Lunmu's qui out tonjonrs lours InuoUos. 

Vassivo cndtirnnco of inconvonienco is a imiveiml trait, doiwn to 
tho chevished dirt., mud, dust, and intolonible uuisuncoa of Madrid — 
which a Gorman writer said you could eiuell six lu.igucs round, and 
any attempt to purify which raised almnat a riot. Tho iuhabilants 
oven coiiBidored them ueco.sflary to health : — 

Quand il uiciirt un chcvol, ou quolque autro animal, on le laisso dans In 
rue oh il est, fiU-<-c devant k port«> du paki'*, et lo lendonviin il cat on 
poudre. L’on e.st pursuadc quo m I’on iie jetait pas ninsi cos ordures dans 
ies ni05, la pesle nc soTait pas longt<'inps sans Otre k Madrid, oL oik ify '..st 
jamais. 

Into the oxcosaivo corruption of milliners which is often indicated 
by our author we need not enter. Idlo and ignorant, married at 
sixteen or seventoen, and henceforth freed from all restraint, and 
never quitting Madrid unless for some great employment for which 
ho wns unfit, the Spanish nobleman started in life with no chance. 
Two passions swayed hia life, and furnished at once his businoss 
and hjs recreation. The strange love of blood and horrors, which 
every nmmoir of the time dwells on as a national chnro.ct»»ristic, 
mixes itself ofpially with his amuaeruonts, his love, and his religion. 
Assassinations were not so much a scandal as a duty where honour 
had been atUickod or impugned. Tlie only blood that was willingly 
gwu-od vvas that of criminals. The Oonutess is present at a bull- 
fight of exlmordiuary magnificence, where one man is Idlled on the 
spot, and two others were mortally wounded : — 

Cependont ik ilksiont tons quo la ciwso n’avait prw dtd fort bcBe parce 
iiV avait guerre cu de sang repandu ; uno ixmr uao telle ftte U v 
aorAlt dfi avoir au moins dix homines tucs sur la place. 

Among th« prepai^ious ibr the Hunriage of Ohavles £1. whose 
bpide she saw enter in procession, was an oti/o da fi. Whether 
ter eurioei^ wooid haveled her to assist at it she does not eat* 


'bnt^he gives the ceromcmiul, as it was reported to her,»as ♦ pious 
and splendid spectacle. Tho tone quit© explains wtet 
Horace Walnokfs wonder dn speaking of an insurrection m the 
Madrid of his day ngJiinst the ordinance oammandmg Iwts to he 
cocked and ckolis shortened— “ A natiiiu tlwl has homo thelnqui- 
sitioii cannot support a cocked hat! Nobody ohjeoted to soe it 
Jew or a IVitostant biunt. But her aicaunt of the diaciplmanta 
ia tho Holy Week is the strangest iu iflatiou to tlus sulycct:— 

C’oist unt' cIhisc bi« 3 U d<5.saftroabk de voir U-s dieciplinaiita Lo premier 
qiw ic rt'iKoiilrai me luire (5vauuuii-. Jc ae m’nttcndttls paa b, ee be«i 
sp(‘datle qui i-;ipii)ilr quo d’cllrnyer ; ear mflu tiguivz-vous un bomme 
<|ui Mkpprufhe si qu'iJ vous ccuvro tout ile sun wm.*? ; e Mt Itl un do 
It'UiN (onra de gulunLerio. Il y n des rl'f'k'i poui* jhi douni-r la discipline do 
bonne giace, ot los niaiti'os tii ensoigricnt Tart cotnine on moiitiv d dan.-ior ©t 
a (‘.tiic des arnies. 

'rbeii follow's a description of the dress cont^caling the Ihco, having 
two great holes at tho back, baring Ibo slxtuildei's, with ribbons 
lunging to the sleeves: — 

llaenrnotti'nt aiK^-i un fruban] il b-uTdi^ciiiline ; ckst dV'irrllnfureleur mui- 
tU' «st' qui k's lionorc de cctti- fav<;ur. Il fjiil ptiur alliw i’ I admiriitiou pnblique, 
nc I'oinf. genticult r il'ts liuif?, mtiis soulciiuait t[iu' et- suit tbi poignai et do la 
in.'Uii ; tpi'' li--> coupt' .m- tloiiiiciit ft.'Uis ]»m'ii>ll.jti'>n cl lo sang qui eti M>rl n© 
puiul g.ut-r b ur- liabiU. Ik h' lunt dt-, (^‘orcbuics t llutvablo.'* sur Ics 
epauics d’un cuulcnt (k-iix ruisseaux de .saiif; ; iN m.-irdicnt ii, paa comptifs 
ilans les flics; ih vonl ilcv.-int Ion fciietiv^ dc Iciirw oil Iks so 
fii^lii'ciU .ivce line mervciJlouse palience. Jai tlfiino rcgfiivlti eotte jolio 
tu-oiic .an traxci't dcs Jaloir-ics de sa eli.-nnbre, et ]».tr qiielquc w^tio elle 
reiu uuiM^^" 11 .sVeuii licr tuut vjl’, et- die bn f.iit eempreiidu* le e,r© qu'elk lui 
Kiit dc ei'tli- -olte ;;,d..iiteric. (^iiniiil ik n lu-unlr'-nt unc ftniiiie bien faitc, 
il . .'■e fi.qi|n lit 'I'une ei-ilniMc inimii-iv, ijiij foit nie.der )e f-nr elk. 

<'V >1 l;l mie furl grunlu hoiiiiOletc, et bi dnuie iveonimiss.-uito lea re- 
iiieieie.^ 

JJetarning from thi-<^ px-traorcliiiary nx('rr-iso, thn piniitent first has 
his shoulders rubbed with salt and vinpgiir, and Ihun sits down to 
supper with his friends, each uno assuring him that in tlie memory 
of man J*i) one luul given himself the diseiplino with each gran*. 

Do not think,’' she concludes, that I embellish my story to amuse 
vou; it is all true to the lelier, and any (uk' who lins been at 
^ladrid will udl you the same.” W’e lonclude for waid of space, 
tli.iugh we could willingly have given r^oTiio good btorios und 
dwell longer on her estimab' of character and ojj Ihugood qucalitios 
whuh, in spile of tln'.se, grave, laid Is and .slTMiigo ececJitricilios, 
enu-nged Mine. d’Anlnoy’s' jidniiraliou ami sympathy. Sho evi- 
dently lilanl the Spaniards— men and women — with whom she 
as.soclatud, ami was liked by them. 


MISS woTiDswoiiTTrvS Torii i>j st^trrbAXi).* 

I N the year 1803 Wordsworth, w):o had then VcMi settled at 
Grasmero for some time, made a tour with his sister in Scot- 
land. Mies Wordsworth kept a journal, some fraginent.s of which 
were pivtixed to the poems suggested to her brother diuing the 
tour. Principal Sliairp, who (uliis the journal, now for tlur liist 
time publishecl ontire, is of opinion tliet lovers of Wordsworth's 
poetry will have learnt these seutenc»'s by heart. Thongli wo fool 
the danger of the avowal, \vw miitt confess that the, test thus sug- 
gested is rather too stringent. Wo hope that it is ]U)ssihlo l-o be 
a very sincere lover of Word:iWOi*th ami yet not to bo blessed with 
so re ten ti VO a memory. Miss Wordsworih’s joiinuil, howe.vor, is 
not only very excellent in itself, but is iul erupting ns an illus- 
tration of her brullier's poetry. \V"u have been I'aUier spoilt 
of luto years !>y iiuiny doscriptions of scenery pitched in 
a much higher key than that journal. ICvfjry scribbler 
thinks it right to l)o in an ecstasy on the sight of a mountain j 
and, if we wero cojitiding enough to tnko tlmir own words for it, 
w© should suppose that modern tourists are incomparably more 
sensitive than their grandfathers. Yet peo[)lo who nave had an 
oppovUmity of watching the tourist on the spot, aud of afterwards 
reading Iri.s (hiscriptions, are inclined to be slightly sceptical. To 
all outward iippearauco, a gentleman has paaseil his liali-hour or so 
on the top of a hill in grumbling at tho quality of the luncheon 
.'iupplieil by the last hotel ; and has at most shown due homage to 
the view by getting up a smart geographical controversy with bis 
coujpanions. When he comes homo and puts his remarks on paper, 
we nnd that undcrneatli this frigid exUn-ior-ho ought to have been 
filled with pocl.ic capture; and perhaps it is not uncharitable to 
suppose that some of the rapture was concocted in cold blood. Even 
where there is genuine feeling, few people dare to express themselves 
naturally. Nobody can doubt, for example, Mr, Uuskin’s iuteuso enjoy- 
inoDt and delicate appreciation of high mountaiu scenery j and yet in 
some of his really eloquent passages wo feel that there is a little 
too much self-consciousness ^aud foregone determination to he 
striking. In Miss Wordsworth’s journal there is a complete ab- 
sence of any such qiujstionable ornament. She is writing down 
her impressions ns faith Tally and briefly as she can. Tf shehuppons 
to thiuK a mountain view ugly, she says so in plain terms Without 
having the fear of guide-boolts before ner eyes. So little had been 
said about Highland sconery in 1803— two years, that is, before 
the appearance of tho Lay of the Last Minetrcl-^tmi as yet there 
was uo temptation to hypocrisy. No tyrannous public opinion had 
marked out the particular spots where you wore to she'd tears, and 
tho others where you were to be annoyed by some evidence ox bed 
taste. When an expression of delict in the soenei^ edmee we 
feel that it is absolutely sincere, and are moved to sympathy ac - 

* lUcoUecUoTis 0/ a Tour made in Seotiand* ’ A*r>* 1^03. ^ Xksrothv 
Wordsworth. Edited by J. C. Shairp, LL.D. E^borgh t VdSMiiifoa & 
TVinirl' Ta*» 
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cordinriy. At th© aftihe time wo porcwive that the descriptions, 
though very plain in oxprossjoTi, are made with somethm^ 
of ft purpose. In some cams they are brief notte of scoiiery and 
impressions which Wordsworth aitorwards t timed into poetry. But 
eron where they havo not actually boon turned to account in 
this way, we can see Iho luarlia oi the habitual pr^ictice. As a 
painter jots down rough memoranda in a sketch-hook wliioh naiy 
give hiin hints for future couiposition, IMisa Wnrd.^worth is always 
accumulating iwfwiblo sug^vestions for her brother'^ work. The 
intention may net bo couacioiiftly outorlained at every moment, 
but the habit has boon ucc^uired with a view to such purposes. 
The result is to impi’css a pwmliar character upon the journal. As 
Principal Sbnirp SJiys, there is very little fine writiiig j but those 
parts are selected for notice wliich would tell in poetry. Wo con- 
stantly coma upon Jittlo vignettes of scenery or brief anecdotes of 
character which might have served as a text-book for characteristic 
poems. Frequently the material has been used, .and tlie editor has 
given in an appendix the poetry which was suggesti^d by the prose. 
IllBewhoro we must fancy for ourselves what would have bcjm the 
treatment. A quotation or two may best illuatrute the character 
of these notes for poems. Hero, for example, is a passage, which 
suggested a well-known poem : — 

The sun had boon set At somij timo, when, being wilhin a quarlor of a 
mile of the fornminn's hut, our path Imving led iw close to the -^lioro of tho 
calm lake, wo met two iit-atly-dresscii women, without hats, who had proln 
ably been taking tlu?lrHtmday<* veiling’s walk. One then .said to ua, in a 
frieudly, mift tone <if voiei', “ VVIoit, j ou are stcppitig VV'^cslwanU ? 1 can- 

not des<u'ibe how allVrtirig this simpli* c\(»n\<sioii w.is in that i\nioto place, 
with the Western sky in A out yet glowing with tJie departed sun. 

And here is another ovouing scone, which has not been put into 
verse, though it dimly recalls u number of pasaagea iu Words- 
worth’s jKietry which are almost idoulical in aontiment : — 

At that tiq'c of the evening wlicn, by h»oking Hteoiltl}’, wv <-ould dincovcr 
a few pole otara in the sky, we .saw ujxwi an ciniufiiiH’, tlio >>ound of our 
horizon, lliough very ni ur tu u.-, facing the blight yellow chuul-iofthe Wewt, 
a group of figures that made us fed Iioxn iiuidi wanted in not being 
paintci'M. Two heRksjucn, with a dog bedde them, were Hitting on the hill, 
overlooking h herd of <‘attle scattered over a large mondow h}' the river-Bide. 
Their fomii, looked ut throngli fho fading light, and backod by the liriglit * 
West, w't'ie exceedingly did, met, a beautiful picture in the quiet of a Sat>*- 
bath evening, exciting llioughLs and iinagea of uliuoBt patnixrchul siiuplicit}' 
and gr.aee. 

Wo need not inmiiro whethor, tis tlie editor thinks, Uicsb and 
other passages in ^liss Wordsworth’s writings indicato original 
powers which might have litted her to take an iudopoiulent place 
m literature, youmtlmes tho poetic version adds but very little to 
her plftiiiGr provso, but it must be tilso remembered that in that very 
little ofti ii lie.'? the whole iudelinable charm of poetic treatment. 
Iu one particular case where tho brother puts into verse a senti- 
inout coinmou to tho two wo cannot affect to admire the result 
very warmly. Wlieii at Dumfries tht'y heal’d some remarks about 
tlie ternptu lions to which the sons of Burns were exjiosed. 
WoiilsworLh gnvo them excellent advice in some stanzas, one of 
which we may quote, as our readers are not likely to kuow^it by 
heart. He tells tliem to be watchful : — 

Foi hoin>st, men delight will take 
To spfiR' your faiUug.sfor his sake, 

Will il.ilicr you, and fool and rake 
Your steps piinsuo ; 

And of youv fathci-’s nanio will make 
A snare for you. 

The question which these versos suggest is whether it would be 
better to be sober and never do anything better, or to drink mid 
write some of Burns’s lyrics. Luckily Wordsworth could rise into 
lodier regions ; and his sister's journal is full of suggestions tor his 
most charaetoristic vein of thought, The homely life of the Scotch 
peasantry, and the noble sconeiy of their hills, are touched 
with equal tenderness of feeling. Miss Wordsworth’s taste 
iu mountains is a little coloured by her natural prejudice in 
favour of the English lakes. The editor indeed says, in his 
pleasant introduction to tlie journal, that the Wordsworths did not 
look upon the Scotcli hills with a sense of rivalry, but of brother- 
hood j and ho adds that they were free from the vulgar habit of com- 

R . It is creditatee to his freedom from Scotch prejudice that 
uld take this view. There is only one place in which his 
patriotism is a little too m ueb for hi m , and that is wliere Miss W ords- 
wortli innocently reniarlw that tho herrings of Loch Fyne are 
Buporior to ** those which wo got in the North of England.” “ I 
should ra^ar think so ” is the indignant coimuont excited by tho 
b^re suggofliion that some possiblo scale of comparison could 
be amangod with whale vor advantage to the Scotch commodity. 
There- are, however, a good many compai’isons between English 
and Scotch fscenory, not of course according to tho vulgiir 
fashion of tlio modem tourist* who likes to have mountain 
peaks furanged in precise order of merit. And wo must 
add that, as a rule,, Miss Woi-dsworth inclines to assert 
the superiority of the English sconeiy more frequently 
than wo should have expected. She seems to have been more 
struck than a modern tourist would think ivht by a nainful sense 
of the savage and< barren character of the ^otch hilis. Neither 
Wordawor^ nor his sister took the misanthropic or Byronic view 
of scenery ; they liked, to see the smoke of a cottage chimney^ 
or a fl6ck of sheep, or a cluster of trees round a farmhouse in the. 
fbreffround of thrir landscapes. Nor is it, to be forgoitea that. 
Scoh^ travelling was then a very different thing from what it is 
now I and Chat tko hardships to he endured were stililGiexijt to ho 
refl^'tryi:^ to the health. Miss Wordsworth seems to’ have buen 
a very go^ traveller but Coleridge, who had rashly joined them, 


apparently had enough of roughing^ it- after a vSsli tb' 
iVossAchs, and deserted his over-harefy compaohHM- Tha toariit ' 
who this autumn visits Loch Katrine, Inverafy, Looh Awe, or' 
tlie pass of Killiecrankie, may add to his oontforta by takin^^thia 
volume with him and oouipariug his hianriona hiotole wiw the 
smoky huts and taverns in wliich the Woi’diuwortlw had fr^nentl^ 
to take rufinro. When he compmvs the bill prenimted' to him with 
such charges ns seven and sUpencB dir a day's boardiandJodgiflg 
for brother aud sister, wiUi a horse and carriage, ho will perhaps 
reflect that thoro are two fliiki.'j to the qiiestioii^ It isj however, 
worth retmn-kirtg that the tide of tourists hod olrea4y set in, 
though Hcoti's pm-try luwl uol. yet increased. Hie rotiima of duty 
on post-hor.?e8. Principal Sliairp quottjs two or tlu'ee puhlicaiic«s 
which show that tho Troswicnf* in particular were beginning 
to uttract notice about the year and, in more ae* 

cessible pliicos, wo And from Miss Wordswortb^a jouniid that 
tho toui'ist was already a recognizoii varioty of the hunum spe^ciea, 
aud that Scotch inniisoepers w’ore loarning how to turn him to ao- 
Count. Indeed we are goricrally accuatoincd to assign, too uio^lero 
ft date to tho recent taste for iiiountniu scenory. The Aljra had 
alri^ady attracted a large mmilier of tourists during the genertilion 
which iatorveoed btitween the Sovon Years’ War and Ilia Fronoh 
He volution. When English truvollors were confumdlo their own 
island by the outbui’st of the new war, the Scotch mauiitains natu- 
rally received ft grcftt^r share of attention, and it is probable thatt 
the Trossjmhs would have been soon udvm’tised bj' some innkotmer 
oven if the Zcidj/ of tho lAik^ hafl never h0<3n writlon, Few 
travellers, however, either at that period or at auv loier time haver 
enjoyed that favourite spot more keenly tlimitha Wordsworths, who 
visited it twice and found it diflicult to e.Ypres.s their warm 
admiration. 

We may add one trilling rmuark. Tho Wordsworths are 
surpriscnl by heiuring a Scotchniau call tho weather “gay and dull,” 
ftud by other siinilar usiigea. Principal Hhairp explains that “ this 
is none other than ilie well-known Scotch word ‘ gey ’ — in- 
difterently, tolorablo, consiihu'iihlo*.” He is of course quite right, 
biititstriW us as odd that the Wordsworths should not have 
recoil zed it, inasmuch as we have constantly heard it used in 
precusely the same sense iu the English Lake district. It would 
DO easy to make a plausible argument showing liow this incsttention 
is clwacteiistio of Wordswort h as compared, for example, with 
.Scott, who could never have miusod such u phrase. But we leave 
the task to our readers. 


» IlUXrS .SOTOOL HISTOHY OP ITALY.* 

O N glancing over tliia compact little History of Italy, which 
fonus one of the series of, school-books now apnearinj? under 
• Mr, Freeman’s edibutihip, one cannot but rofleet how happily, 
.speaking Iroitt a purely literary point of view> the course of motiern 
Italian politics has run. U is not so long sincx* tlio history of 
Italy was a melancholy talc of freedom lost for lack of knowledge 
how to use or keep it, of a })eoplo with noble gifts crushed luid 
degraded under the yoke of priosts, ^le&pots, and aliens, and the 
chronicler could speak of unity aud Ixeedoju only as niaUer for 
, patriotic dreams. Had our hislorian written only just belbre tho 
lato war, he might indeed have spoken in timoB of triumph of what 
had already been done, and of hope for what yet remained to he 
' done, but his story woiild still have been like a novel with the third 
vulttine lost. Tho hero would still h.ivo been seeking the hweiiie 
who was to reward his labours ; the King of Italy would still have 
' IxitMi outside the gates of Home. As it ia, the author* is enabled to 
drop tho curtain on a dramatic d^nauemmtj living Tioine, shorn 
indeed of her soniowhiit hollow gmiuleur as the cnpiUil of tlie 
world, but rejoicing in tho tnuT, if more modest, dignity of being 
the seat of a libeml and enlightened floveminaut, the head of free 
and united Itidy.” We have only quoted, a few words, hut they 
are enougli to show that Mr. Hunt goe.s heartily along with tlie 
Italian King and people, aud that contuiquenily, wherever his work 
may be adopted as a text-book, it will not oe where Archbishop 
Manning has influence. The Italian Government, on the other 
hand, might find it to their advantiige to have it translated into 
their own tongue, ard used in fill tlio schools of the countiy, so 
, woU docs it tell the tale of the triuuiph of the Libaiul cause and 
' tho aocomplishnieut of Italian unity. It is not often that contem- 
porary liietory is made clear and even interc.sting in a short com- 
pass, but this feat the author has peiTormod, showing himself able 
to do justice alike to the brilliant achievements of Garibaldi, ami 
j to tho less romantic hut more statesruftnlike workol* Oavoiir. No 
theological animosity is displayed, nor indeed ftre rellgiouAqucst ions, 
as such, entered upon at iiI). Blit it is impossible to teU'tlie his- 
: lory oven of quaiTcls long gone by, of the slaife of JSfc Anselm and 
! Williani Rufus, of St. Thonuia and Henry II., much more that of 
i’Pius IX. and Victor Emmanuel, withmtt hurting soinehody's 
religi^)UB oij political feelings j and the most conscientious attempt 
to he impartial inevitably ends in giving the advantage to 
secular side of tho dispute. Mr. Hunt is able to dwell upon the 
^ mysterious, hnlf-religious reverence with which men of tho of 
j Dante regarded the Emperor, because tiie Empire and all the 
lofty visions connected with it are gone fbr ever; but he oaniiot 
' bring out so otearly the well nigh (Hyine position which the Pope 
; still holds ia the mindS' of many, becacne the question is too 
I burning” a one to> be bandM with safety, There is perliaps 

* Jliitorioal Courufbr ^cfundB, Hhtonf of lialjf* By Wllliiim lIunA- 
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Bometbiog almoet naif in his remark that Popo Piiia, by uttering 
cureeB and complaints against tho policy or the and his 
Ooremment, has made it difficult for the King's Minietera to deni 
with h^ on those terms of cordial respect which they would wish 
to observe.” In tho oars of one of tno faithful this must sound 
much as if Robin Hood and Idttle John had represented that tho 
Bishop of Ileroford, hy uttering curses and comphiiots against thexu 
for abstracting three hundred ptumds from hia ** portmantua/’ had 
made it difRcult for thorn to deal with him on those terms of 
cordial respect which they would have wished to obsi.Tve. And 
we may he 8\ire that no Roman Catholic instructor in this country 
will consent to let his pupils hear, in place of pathetic rhapsodies 
about the “ prisoner of the Vatican,” the simple and iinroineidic 
facts that tho Pope's ** personal comfort and dignity were carefully 
considered by the Kinj^,” that he was even allowed to keep his 
guards, and an ample income was secured to him.” As for thn 
stotement that “the loss of Romo ami of all temporal domi- 
iiiona in no way changed the spiritual title and ]H»wer oi the Po])o,” 
tho Ultramontane reader may perhaps retort that, if by spivitunl 
power is meant tho ability to consign one num to heaven and 
another to heU, tho information is unnecessary*, for this 
power, if it oxista at all, w'ould remain the same whetlier 
the King of Italy were to throw tlio Pope to iIjo lioiw, or hini.s<‘lf 
to come a bare-footed penitent to the .I m v of tho Vatican. 
Those wdio are not UllramontniK'S will jirohably, like our- 
selves, ho well content with Mr. Tfunts account, and wish for 
no altijration, save that the time may come when the hist section, 
Italy since 1 870,” will have to Ix^ re-written, and when “the 
work of regenerating a country whieli has suffered more than any 
other from a long bondage, bolh mental and pliysical,” will be 
spoken of, not as a dillicult task still to be completed, but as un 
accomplished fact. 

When wo tnni to past times, the interest of the narrative is less, 
though not altogether hy the fault of tlio author. There is no 
leading idea, such as that of Italian unity, to connect tho navi*ative, 
W'hich of necessity skips to and fro among the various States — 
Rome, Florence, Milan, and so forth ; and tho charm of character 
or of pictim',squo detail is denied by the stern req^uiremonlH of 
brevity. Mr. Hunt’s epitome lias ti gn'at dt‘al ot information 
crowded within its naiTow limits, and is tlnoughout the w'ork of 
one who has a firm grasp of his subject, a tu I an interest in ami love 
for tho country wlioso history ho w'rite.-i he has arranged his 
luuterials well, and wound his way skilfully through tho mu/*- of 
Popes, Emperors, Kings, Grand Hakes, Ihmublics, tyrants, and what 
not. The name of the editor alone would be enough to guarantee 
the careful bringing out and explanation of one coinplicate,d and 
puzzling subject— the lolations between Italy and the Emperor. 
Nothing can be plainer than the following account of the pt*siUon 
of the German potentate who was also ri.ghtful sovereign of 
Italy:— 

The crown of the Italian kingdom or of Lomluirdy, nnd that of tho 
Knipiro, which latter brought with it rights over Komo and the Lombard 
D«cl>icf», were now again worn hy a Oentiaii King ; and ^rom this time the 
belief begun to glow that he who was chosen King by t!io (jlerinans had a 
right to bo crowned King of Italy at Milan and iauiMTor at Koine, dho 
coioiialion of Ot to WHS a great revival of tho I'impire, lor I ho Italian Lin- 
perors had been no more than Kings of part of Italy with a high-sounding, 
Imt in their cn>o a ineunlngleaH, tUlo. Hut from that time the grout armies 
(jf tlie German KingB made tho title of August us again venerable. If the 
Imperial dignity had rem/iined in tin* hands of Italian I’niu es, it wtmlil 
certainly h.Hve. lacked the vast and npU ndid theories which clustered roiiiul 
it, hut poswihly tho ItJiliau King, aided l)y so great a name, might have 
formed a free and united Italy. As it was, the Kinpiro gained in strength 
by being jolnetl to a great power like Goriiiuny ; hut is the German King 
thus bei;aino rightful Kinperor and King of Italy, it thus strangely hup- 
ponod that the lawful Sovereign of the hirul was of another nation. 

Kings of the Romans, Emporors-elect, ondEmperors, all rocoivo their 
proper titles in this volume, instead of being, as usual, Jumbled to- 
gether under the misleading name of EnijierorB of Germany; and the 
Emperor of Austria — a potentate whose title is a sullicienl crime to 
moke him odious in the eyes of the champions of the Holy Roman 
Empire — is not allowed a chuiicc of decking himstdf in the plumes 
of the successor of Augustus. Tho Empire, ttfiys Mr. Hunt, concisely 
and decidedly, “ was founded bv Augustus, it was renewed by 
Ohorles the (treat, it was restorei hy Otto, and it came to an end 
by the abdication of Francis JI.” We doubt, however, whether 
clearness is gained hy refusing to allow Francis the title which he 
gave himself, luul putting him oIF with that of “Austrian £m- 
^ror,” which mignt equally well denote a Roman Emperor of 
Austrian birth. However, Owsar — moaning tbegenuine Ca('8ar,andno 
Austrian or Corsican counterfeit — certainly has here all that is his 
rendered unto him, and perhaps a little more respect than is duo to 
one of the many forms assumed by that curse of the world, the 
Grand Regulator who is to put everything right. Mr. Hunt truly 
remarks of the Italians of the Ago of Dante, “ The study of the 
literature and the law of Rome in early days strongly implanted 
in men’s minds reverence for tho Emperor, a feeling often to bo 
disappointed, and at last crushed by a nearer acquaintance with 
the Dearer of this mighty title.” That is to saj^, tho Empire was 
A chimera, and required the enchanting eirects of distance to make 
any one take it for a reality. The relations between the spiritual 
and the temporal Head of Christ ondom are equally well treated, 
and indeed almost all the political parts of the book are excellent, 
though, 88 a matter of language, we protest against being told that 
the Pope’s ** position as a temporal prince made his existence as 
much fL given point in Italian politics as tho existence of a king in 
Naples’” This piece of modem jargon will probably sound as 


mysterious to tho youthful student os Maiszinl’s assertion that 
Rome— we qviote Mr. Hunt’s version of his words— represented 
“ tho eternal gospel of oneness to tlie ptK)ple.” Like epitomes in 
general, tho book as a whole fails to be entertaining, although 
now and then tho narrative becomes interesting, and sometimes 
even spirittd. Besides the modem parts, of which we have already 
spoken, some of the incidents of h%rentino histoiy, particularly 
the conspiracy of tho Fazzi, tho ordeal and death of Savonarola,*' 
tho siege and fall of Florence, and tho death of her gallant de- 
fender hVaucesco Ferruccio, are among tho best told in the book. 
The famous interview of tho dying Bayarrl and the traitor Bourbon 
is given simply and iiripresaivoly ; but it might bo asked why, when 
there was so Litllo room to span?, the author chose to coinine- 
morato a scene between two Frenchmen, which might fairly 
have Wu left to Ercuieh liistoiy, and did not rather devote 
the space to some incident more properly belonging to the Italians. 
In speaking of the havoc made among the French nobles and cap- 
tains at Pavia, he gives a line to tho memory of an Englifehman 
vvlio perished with them— Itieliard dela Polo, wl>om ho eiToneoiisly 
describes as “ grandpon of our Ge<u*gfi Duke of Clarenc-e.” Here 
thej-ehasevideiillyboei) a coiii’nsion lioLween tlie Dela Poles who were 
nephews of Oliireiice, iind tho I *oles who were his grandsons. The sec- 
tions on miacellaiienus subjects, hucIi as the art s, are good, and archi- 
tecture ill particular is IrenLed at more lonjith, and in a mure appreci- 
ative find inlercsting fashion, than is usual in a hook of this class. 
The charactciistics of tlir? great schools oi‘ jiiiinting arc. w*t*ll given 
in few words, altlioiigh a v‘*lip has been made in describing 
tlio Cartoons of Rail'aello as “ designs from the Acta of tho 
xXpostles” — a description at least inadequate, seeing tlmt the 
Miraculous Draught Fislie.s and tlio ('barge to St. Peter are both 
subjects taken from the (h/spela. Mr. Iliiiit tracos the fortunes of 
tho Cartoons from Elandois to Hampton (Jcnirt— -perhaps, t») be 
quite up with Die m.ircli of modern o vents, it should have hi^en 
added that they have now found their way to South Kensington — ■ 
and ho duly reciu-ds Croinweirs good deed in saving them for 
Knu'land. Ijiteriduro is ivitluji* eaprieiously treated. There is 
much about I kmlo, but Ariosto is only inenliinied as a poet who 
wrote in Italiun ins(i‘ad of in fiatijj,aiut Bojardo jind Tasso am not 
so iimidi as named, although Man/.oni, by Niitne of being a Liberal 
and writing with a political motive, gets a comparatively long 
notice, 

Tho chief fault of tho book is its fivijnent carelesisuess of style. 
Mr. Hunt writes in a culm and (piiet lone, and aviuds long word.'^, 
but his language is often pour and awkward, and sonudiiiies 
obscure. Tho iteration of “very,” “great,” and “but,” throe 
favourite words with this author, is vexatious bi>lh to oar and eye. 
“ A great number wore enlifded at Venici*, bolh of those w ho hud 
fled from tho Uranl s cruelty, and many citizens of the Republic, 
W'liich wnis cndangcr(*d by Rccelino’s gTcat power.” “ lint the 
Guellic party elioso (Jtlo, the son of Henry tlio Tnon, who had 
betMi Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, but V'lio had lost a great part 
of his dominions.” When the Duke r.f Wollinglon put luiir mu/.<i 
into one paragraph, CobbeLl remarked, “Never was this poor 
conjiiiictiou so w'orked before, e/eepl, perhaps, in some narrative 
of a little girl to horinotlur.” Here, however, tho conjunction 
imt is worse treated, for it. does duty seven times in one page. 
As for reckless employment of pronouns, take tlio following 
senteneo: — “ T'he armies of the Italian cities were no longer 
compofled simply or citizens, for tho diilereiit lords chose rather to 
hire heavy-armed cavalry, who were entirely dependent upon 
themseli'c»y tliiin to trust arms to thdr subjects which might bo 
used to regain their fn^edom.” Taking another sentence, wo read: — 
“ IT10 cruelty, lust, and avarice of the conquerors brought very 
great evils upon llie cities of South Italy, which were enriched by 
commerce, and oflerod them a templing b.ait. They called tho 
I Emperor Jjowis to help them, and ho uudert.ook the siege of Bari.” 
It is only hy attention to the statements which precede and follow 
that the reader can disciiver that the Emperor came to tho aid of 
the afllicled cities, and was not, as tho grammar implies, called in 
by the Saracen conquerors to lend a hand in tho plmidering. Then 
w'o are told : — “ King Lewis and Ludovico both offered to help 
the Fiorentiries against tho Pisans, hut they could not but re- 
member that both parties liad been tlio cause of their havirfg lost 
tho city in tho first place, and they stood neutral.” After reading 
this sentence over with the utmost attention, we are still in tho 
dark as to who could not but remember, who stood neutral, and 
who “ both parties ” wore. It is the more pity that there should 
be such blemishes as these, because Mr. Hunt can and often does 
write well, and because the matter is so good that it would have 
been worth the author's while to have bestowed some pains in 
makinjjj the manner more worthy of it. The very passage which 
is so thickly studded with huts coutainsnn excoUent accountandcom- 
parison of the Italian and French svstems of warfare in the iilleenlh 
century, and might with little trouble have been made a readable piece 
of composition. A school-book, of all books in the world, ought 
not to contain sentences which would scarcely pads muster in n 
schoolchild s exercise. However, setting aside these faults of 
style, Mr. Hunt’s work will no doubt be found of much use. The 
art, and to a certain extent the literature, of Italy are familiar 
subjects, but her political history is little known or understood by 
ordinary English people ; and this book cannot fail to be welcome 
to man^ who wish to learn something of the fortunea ^ the land 
which in our own days has, risen from a geompbioal division into 
a living nation. We will conclude with tne su^estion that a 
chronological list of the Popes and il^peroxB Bhoald be added in 
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SUintier of persons who bring upon theniRelves what Dr. Marshall 
yfaill Used to call the ** temper diseaec ’’ bv total abstmonco from 
Ibod between breakfast and dinner. Perfect oomTOSiu*e of mind 
can no more consist with Bucli a trial to the inonuo of the best- 
tempered human being tlian peifect digestion. Thus much, how*- 
ever, is established in the examples oitc<l by Sir I). CUbb, tiiat in ^ 
oil the diet was bimplo and plain, and that tiio habits of all wore | 
tsmporate. ]f, as in the case of live out of tho six, the teeth were 

S uite equal to their olHco, and in one of th(» iivo tvs good as new, 
bis may be an argunioul for taking more cortj in youth of thoisH) 
important fiuictioimries, which exorcise so vast an inlluenre over 
heivlth and digestion. On tho whole, perhujja, we sliouUl bo safer 
in accepting Sir I). Gibb’s couclusion, that to reach tho age of a 
hundred requfrea a iwilurally healthy constitution and an unimpodod 
performance of tho groat vital fimi^tions, than in bolioving \Nitli 
Dr. Gardner in tho possibility of nrreating decay with Ruch precision 
as to prolong^ life to an extent yet lummlizeil . The foviuor writc'r so 
Ihr agreee with the latter as to believe iliat simplicity of regimtm 
and avoidance of starch of potato, malt lifjuor, and clu'cse, wliiidi 
in their assimilation load to changes in tho bloodvessels that close 
life at the ordinary period, may wartl i)lf tluj prcMlomiunuco of an 
elemtmt most antagonistic to lougenty : but he slops short of the 
proposal of Dr. Gardner to submit the whole question to jniblic 
experiment, and to tost the capacity for l-Tg life of a do/tn 
men and a dozen women in n kijid of rrvtaueiLun, av here they 
are to he subjected t-o treatment, specially cfilc ulatod to promote 
longovity. “Let Iheju,” writes (his fond enthusiast, “ be phi ced 
under cnrofnl nnd elrict supervision: protected against nil kn(»wn 
external agencies capable of oausln;^ disease ; supplied with clolJiing, 
allowed exorcise, and a table furnished with ovnry ncces'^iry and 
wholesome food.” It must be added ibat tlicso two dozen contona- 
rians in pos^e are to he selected from “among tho imnales of 
Unions,'* and this after ascertaining the history and antecetlcnts 
of themselves nnd their ancestors, with a view to eliminating any 
element of hereditary disease. Furthf>r, llir y to be inatruetod 

as to the aim and object of their being thus galluTod into a. sort 
of college of health, and lectureil on the enormity of waywardness 
and inddcility. Hut, to say nothing of the dilficultles of making 
a satiflfuctory Bcloclion — especially out of tho uvorugu w'orkhouso 
— is not this notable plan fraught with faiiuro in its minor details? 
Betsy Ijoatherland bus, we are told, rcae!.' f! her in years hv 
having led from youth to ago more or lo.ss the gipsy life to which 
she was born, Sir D. Gibb’s centeuariana, for the moat part, hn >c 
their old age cheered by the cure and kindness of disscendanta, 
perhaps in two or three generations, It is one secret of long life 
to live, when old, wdth the young, lionely old age realizes the 
adage, “ Obit anus, abit onus.” Hut such a nice for long life as 
Dr. Gardner suggoata would break down through sheer w'eariness. 
To say nothing of the intolerable oonslvnint and tcaliinn, and the 
sense of being cooped and fatted for a pinpose, at least a third 
of the twelve would bo pretty sure to die of the prosings in the 
chimney corniu’, Perhapa, in any case, it is just as well that such 
schemes are likely to lx* abortive, for uu increase of centonariimism 
might sadly disarrange tho existing order of succession, and 
complicate, by overcrowd iog^, the struggle for life. 


MANUALS OY LTTFAIATIJUE.* 

I T is said that l^lme. Necker, having convinced herself that 
ever^-thing could Ixi learned by profound study, sot to work to 
acquire the aid of conversation by rule. Of coni'so she failed 
utterly in her attempt. Now, though there are few people wlio 
would not at once smile at the idea of tolldiig well by rule, 
them ore a great many who apply Mine. NiH*Uer’s principle to 
tho art of talking on paper, and who iinagiiie that in order to 
become a good wTitor one has nothing to do but to study an 
English grammar nnd to learn by rote certain riiles which they 
look upon as the laws of (ximposition. Mr, Minto cloarly belongs 
to this class of persons. In tho intiYiduction to his Mfmtwl of 
Engliili iVoxs LUn'ature he otfers to students of tho LngJihli 
language many pages of rules for tho formation of style, and tiJks 
a groat deal about the “ elements of style ” and tho “ qualiticjr of 
Bt;^e ” and tho “ elegances of style.’’ Indeed lie gives so miuiy 
directions ivs to the way in which everything must be said, that 
we feel sure any unfortunate being who tried to rememl>er them 
all would bo certain to forget, by the time he got to the end of 
them, what it was^tliat he meant to say. 

Mr. Minto seems to think that the great secret of success in 
literatui'e lies in imitating the stylo of somebody else. He there* 
fore sets to work after the fashion of children who, having 
got a speaking doll or a running mouse, or any other new ana 
curious toy which they long to imitate, pull it to pieces to 
see how it is made, and find to their sorrow that seeing how 
it is made is very ditferent from being able to make it. Mr. 
Minto, when he finds a piece of writing of unusual lieauty, 
pulls it to pieces too, or aualysos it, as ho calls it, and then 
expats his students to produce something as good or liotter; 
for Mr, MixKto alwiws finds something to amend in the stylo of 
tlie best authors, m some respects this “ Mimual ” difi’ers from 
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the many other “ Manuals of English Literature ^ which are puB* 
fished year by yerir without efibeting tliat marked' Lmurovemeat 
in the style of' writleii English which they all dBokns to be 
tho aim of tbclr exiMtence. Mr. Minto deals- with prose* 
writers aliuio ; but, before entering on the coiisideration of 
prose-wTilers t>f an earlier date, lie devotes a third part of hi.** 
book to tho examination of the nuivits and claims to ad- 
miration of (he tlnoe men whom ho looks upon os the greate.*?! 
among the pitisc-writei’s of the nineteenth century. These three 
are Do Quincey, Macaulay, and Carlyle. Of the first: and of tho 
last of these Mr. Minto is oulhusiii*itic in admiration. To be sure lie 
docs say that the works of De Chiincey are only a protiiable study 
to tho student who knowr* wliat to imitate and what to avoiiL 
Hut surely tlie student who knows so much has got beyond the 
stage at which copying any one’s style can lie of use. Whatever 
the merits of ]\Tt. Oarfyles stylo may be, it certainly cannot V. 
recomiuendod as “ Standard English ” ; but this Mr. Minto 
Ins not yet found out. With Lord Macaulay ho haa much 
fault to find, and ho takes the lilierty of altering seveml of bis 
ponlnicca and parngnipln, and, as might have been expected, 
hf» nltcre them in mwn'v instanci* A'ory much for the worse. 
Mr. Minio's jiower of appreciating Lord Macaulay may be 
judg(id of from his telling us with solemn gravity that Jjord 
ALiniulay “kept up an jtcqn.'Linianco with such books as the 
JHhfmn n Protjn‘»», GuiliverK nnd' the Arahinn NighU 

Enttoiaiomenis. ehieily for tho purpose of drawing upon them Ibr 
ornamental illustixtions.” Has Mi-. Minto no lUith in hiunan 
memoiy? ff-is ho himself cimtrivod to .sweep clean out of Kb 
head all tlio fairy tales arnl funny j*liyiiies that first taught him 
what tho world was like Ixyoncl tho four walb of his nursery ? or 
docs lie think that every man who by chance- may qnoto these 
friends of his childhood keeps a small fibinry of picture-books for 
private study ? As for ono of the books from which Lord Ma- 
euiilay is tlius supposed to have read iliiily lessons, Mr. Minto is ns 
blind to its heiiuties as he is to those of Loixl Maeniilny’s own 
style. We me.in the liigrms Progrf^n^ the IxKik which perhap.s 
has had the longest spell of popular favour of any book in the 
language, which lias triumpliod over all prejiidict's of social^ 
political, and religions .sects, and which still hus^ a fascination for 
readers of all .agw and of every cla.ss. In Mr. Mintu’s opinion this 
famou.s book b.is been \'astly overrntod. He tells us, sonK'.whut 
to our amazement, tluit although Hunyan’s “langiiogo is homelv, 
it is not the langimgt* of eveiyday life, but ratlicr that of tho 
Church, of the Hible, cvf Eoxt»’a Look of ATartgrn.^' Doe.s Mr. 
Minto really ihiuk that tho ti-aDshitors of the Authorized Version 
and tho author of tho Look of Mnrfgn^ books which wem 
specially designed to gain a hold upon tho people, sot to work lo 
invent a langiinge as unlike tho “vulgar tongue ” of their day 
Mr. Oarlyle’H style is unlike tho English of our own ? 

Mr. Siintn, howtnyr, has views of his own about oxcollence of 
style. AVo had hitherto hebi ibat tho hjat stylo w^as the .stylo 
which most clearly conveyed the thougiite of the writer to the 
mind of thn reader. Mr. Minto, it would seoin, thinks otheryisc. 
He scoifa at tho notion that; the diffloulty of a subject can nev^*r 
be pleaded as an oxciLst‘ for want of cleaniese, and that if an 
autiiur'a own ideas arc clear, ho should- always be able to niaJve 
them clear to others. Mr. Minto boldly aswTts that “ want' fif 
simplicity is not an absolute fault.” II© coiisidera that “ubstroct 
subjects such as science, or logic cannot l)o timtod of in simplfr 
words, and that, though such wor<ls may make tho subject ckiar to 
the unlearned, they only confuso the leanied and scientific render.” 
If this were so, it would seem that tho study of scionce must have 
a very bndcllect on tho Ijrain, since it makes its follower incapable 
of understanding plain English. Blit tho fact is quite the reverse of 
this. Tho?e who have thofoughly mastered any science find no 
dilliculty in imparting their Imowlcdge to others in the simplest 
words. It is only somi-ignornucc that loves to conceal its lock of 
light Ixhind tlie veil of scientific shuig. Mbn of real power know 
that it they wisli to bo undcratood they must find their words in 
the world. No wY^rds are so clear ha common words ; thereforej 
as dearness is the grixilest characteristic of truth, if their thoughts 
lx- true, they must clothe them in familiar words. It is, iid^> 
only bv the use of these fimii liar, words that t^y can ever make 
their tlioiights puss current as acltnowkdged Imths, 

Such a hookas Mr. Minto's, painstakingosit is, is practically useless^ 
It is impossible to make a book as one might make a puddingy 
by mixing up a variety of ingredients according to a CB-rcftdly 
prepared roeipo. It would be as hopeful a task to set to work to 
make a fine picture by grouping a given number of objects in strict 
accordance with tlio laws of perspective nnd of colour. The art . of 
writing well mavbo learnt, Init it can never be taught. ThevariouB 
devices which %^Ir. Minto suggests as useful seJkool eierci.ses^’ 
remind us of the task of “ tuniing Cliaucer into good EngHsli,” 
which is, wo believe, mudt in fr^our in certain ladies’ sehoola; 
The plain truth is that it is impossible to give a strict defiiution 
of style. The charm of a happy style is easily, felt, but it is hard 
to uDflontand^ and harder stm to explain. Southey said that to 
write wdl man have only to write os they spaak ; but Sonthey w«» 
wrong, for tho words that sound very well when wanned by the 
expression of speaker's glance and tone are oftun found: to fall 
far abort of his meaning -vihen they are set down in., black and 
white. Hbnes it comes that many a ^d speatoa is a veuy poor 
writer, and that others again, like QoldsmitH, oan Wrifo uke an ' 
Angel,” yet speolr ^^like poor FoU,” Oar. grMtoit vniters have 
been for the most; nartr men^ of desultoij^ who certainly 

; never attempted to form their stylo by acuiering closely to any jfixed 
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cules of compowtiou, still less Vy iwitsting the etyle of auother 
•Author* 

The title of Dr. Mackay’s hook, Lmt of tho Eiif;h\h 

jyivcs us no iukling* of tho nature of its coDleiits. It in 
merely a coUectiou of "words picked up at random, hut many ui 
thorn are not boautiee,” and many more arc not lost.” It is hy 
the author’s introductoiy cssny that wo must jud^e of his hlncf's 
for caiTvinff out the diiricult tosh ho has ‘iiudertMkon of win- 
nmg back a place in the j>opular speech for words which hive 
flropped out of use. Dr. M>udtay hcf^is by auuouucin^^ that 

Many learned and interesting works have oeen written on the 
oripu, growth, and present stale of tho English language.” It is 
perhaps just as well tliat he gives his njadors this inlorjuation at 
citarting, 08 they might read through tho wliole book wltliout 
guessing that any learning or research had ever boon bn)ught to 
bom on the subject. Whatever these “ learned and iiiter«-.stiug 
books” may bo, Dr. Mackay heeds tbom not, but truHt-s wdely to 
tho light of his own inspiration. In his first page he tolls us that 
till the kuigunges of antiquity h.ave passed 1 hrough their ^ovoimI 
stages ending in their death, and that “after dtvith 1ms come the 
apotheosis or burial in books.” But by tho time ho has got to ilio 
next page it seems to have struck him that, artcr all, perhaps 
modem hiiiguagofl did not apiing up like immluooms, but must ha\o 
a root somewhere, us ho talks of “ the luiigua^ca of modern Burope 
that have S])rung directly from the Sanslu it and the Celtic.*' I / nf u*- 
tuniitoly he does not tell us whether Knglish has sprung from the 
Haoskrii or from tho Celtic. Whiclievcr it sprang from, howtivor, 
Dr. Mackay is very hopeful about English, uiid tliinks tb.at it will 
one day be tho all-peiTading language of tho civilized world. Wo 
are quite willing to believe in Dr. Mackay a prophecies about the 
future of English ae long us we are uot required to agree with his 
notions about its past history. Dr. Macliay R«ys, “ I'ho English and 
Scutch languages are both miiiuly derived from the Teutonic*, <md 
five or ai\ Iiiindred years ago may bo corn clly described ns having 
bc-cu Anglo-Saxon and Scoto-Saxon.” Again, we are told that the 
■“ Old English words doiived immedialely from tho 1 )utc]j and follow- 
ing the Dutch rules of pronunciation .arc exceedingly numerous.” 
Dr. jMaclaiy, it ia clear, cannot get rid of tJu^ notion tlmt whim the 
Dnglibh of Norlhumbria changed mnsi^u-s they &<aui'buw chnuged 
tongue too, and forg<»t how to speak Engiisli. .l!o tells us that 
Anglo-Saxon is derived from l.<ow Clermau, tuid that Scnio- 
Saxon is dorivetl from Dutch, Flcanish, and Dunisli. The philology 
to be found iu Uio explaiiutury' notes o})pe.nded to tlie words in tlio 
vocubulary is very much such as we oliould o.\pect to find from tho 
lone of the intro<luction, '\\’he3ievor Dr. Mackay lights on a word 
in a. foreign tongue like im English word, ho at. ouco takes it for 
grnnttjd that the English word is derived from the foreign oi>\ 
though the former may bear unmistakable signs of Ixdng the elder 
born, lie thus derives “ beck ” from tho German “ bach,” 
“ Btan'o ” from “ sterben,” “ thorp ” from “ dorf,” “ wollcin ” from 
“ w'olken,” “ ahocu ” from “ schou,” “ wort ” from “ wurz,*’ and so 
on. With strange inconsistency, in illustratimi of tho use of some 
of these very words to which lio nscrilx's u Gernuin parentaj^C, lio 
gives quotations from (lhaiicer, G'awin T)o?iglas, Sliaktipearc, ami 
other writers w'ho can hardly bo 8u})]X)scd to have reckoned 
a knowledge of High Dutch among tJicir accomplislmieiits. 
Hlomo of ]h. Mackay 's derivation, s from tho Gaelic are w’ou- 
drouflly ingenious. “Quick,” he tells ns, is from tho“GjicUc 
coig, five, a])pliod to the five wnses, themeo to one in pos- 
session of hi.s five senses — living quick.” Wo had thought that 
seven senses wjis tho number which it fiii])posQd one would 

lose on seeing any tiling Vei-y startling. Jhit doubt leB.s Dr. 
Mackay discerns a mystical meaning iu tho rhyme “ One, two, 
thi'ee, four, five, catching fishes all alive.” 

In his title-page Ih. Mackay calls his book “An Appcul to 
Autliors, Voets, Olergymen, and Dublic Speakers.” There is, "we 
graut, great room for improvement in the English proacIuMl by 
popular preachers ; but wo fear that, should one of their nimibor 
address some of the words to be found in this collection to his 
fashionable admii'ers, ho would only succcpd in sending them 
away **all amort” at tJie unwonted sounds, nud conyincod 
that their idol has lost some of his senses, seven, or five, or 
whatever munbor they may consider him to have hcan pos- 
sessed of. If Dr. lioclmy wishes to >h) a real reformer of 
the ISnglish of the present day, he should remember that 
example is better than precimt, and should nbslein from tho 
use of foi’eign words when English ones will do quite as well. 
Why should wo bo told that a “ship-master is a mere in 

the mercantile maxing and ouglit not to be called captain, which 
ia a military title, and only allowable in tho case of an oilicer in 
the naval service of the sovereij^j.” Of course “master” implies 
emnloying m\ich more than being employed, «nd captain curries 
UB DOCK to those days before the existence of “Oheeks, the mariDo,” 
when Mori sliouted “ Ijeft wheel ” to his ships, and when laud 
troops hod to fight as l)est they might on shipboard. But Dr. 
Abc^y seems to have forgotten a better word than either captain 
or mastor, a word which has Ijeen in use both before and since tho 
days of sit Patrick %ous. Does not the old song tell us Uiat 

Thu King $at in Dnmfermlixie Town 
DriuMng tiie blood-red wine. 

0 1 whaur shall T find a ekcely tkipper 
To soil this ship o* mine f 

Whopsby we leiirn that the king himself applied “skipper” 
ma to “ an oifioar in the naval serviee of his sovereign.” 

The next book on ot|r list is An JntroducHon to tie Lomuag^ 
mid ZStotdture of JEnglandf by 0* B. Aberi^^Hackay^ 'Vi^skher 


this Mr. Mftckay l»e (b^rived from Dr. Mackay or not we aiw not 
told, but we elmuld thiul£ that, according to I>r. Mapkay’s tlieory 
of derivations, tho whole clau Macdcay must, somehow or oUmr, uo 
dcriiod fr«nu one another. On turning over Mr. Mivokay's 
ho^^'cvcr, >vri see at oneo that what he knows about tlm Euglieh 
language has ceitaiuly not been derived fi^ui his namesaJi.H, and 
that he pccins to hftvo read and partly understood some of those 
“lenruodand interesting works” of which I'll. Mackay has only 
heard. Eroin thow^ wtirks h^ has found out that tile Engikdi people 
could not only apeak thc’ir own lunguiigB, but also kuew that it was 
calk‘d English, and that, it did not signify iu what part of 'the island 
thev lived, for they spoke English just as much north of the 
Tw«^ 3 d ns they did south of it. iSiill lio seems to think this simple 
trutli loo startling to he allowed to without some explanation, 

and lovthwith lie tries to ox}>ltiiu it away, and to perplex liis 
re.iders by talking about “Original English,” “'ijenu-EngliHh,” 

“ Middle Englibh,” “ Broken English,” und so Ibrth, thus neodlessiy 
filling up many pastes of a hook which stiikt'.s as being much too 
small to do justice to so largo a subject. Tho Historical Sketch 
indeed tulvoa up oJoro than a third of tho whole book, and this 
801*1118 the move to be Tegroiled wlicn wo find what ttorl of history 
it sets fiudh. Wa learn from it that tho NormauB under Bollo tho 
Ganger (heely rendered “ Froobooter” by Mr. Mackay) obliged the 
French King‘ to gis t* up to them a “ province on the coast of 
Fnincc.” Shortly afterwards, wo are told that none of tho 
\orimm “or Angevin kings of England, with tho exception 
perhaps of llichard 1 1., evei* could or did S5]avik English. ’ Now 
ovc’ry one knowfl ihct Edward I, could not only spoak .English 
well, hut that he could jcfit in it too, a liberty which wo one 
ventui'os to hike witJi a foreign tongue iinleas he is quite at homo 
in it. Tho King Avho could write bidding his son “win hia 
shoes and bouts wmnhily” in pulling down the reljoUioue Scots 
must have felt very iniich at h(»uu! in tho language ho was u&iug. 
Tho rest of Mr. ^)ilcka}’a little book conluins short nollcea of 
English authors, small and great, from Caedmon down to Keata. 
They are luindi like other iiulicea of Engliali ■ anthAirs in otbjr 
8mailbo()ka of the enmo class ; that is to say, they are made up of a 
pair of diitea .ind a list of the autlior’s books, the name of the place 
whore ho was horn, and of the school ho was eont te. S»nuo- 
tiiuos Mr. Alackity viaitures on an opinion as to tho autlior’s 
merits, as when ho t(dls that “ Huuio'rf Illvtory of EntjUrndy though 
nbnumling in error luid prejudice, must over reiuain a standard 
hihlorical MithuriLy,” If we may judge of Mr. Mnoliay’s powers of 
criticism hy this sentence, wo cannot regret that he had not more 
spaiie for displaying them. 

A DODK ABOUT BRISTOL.* 

rilHE title-page of this volume is in no respect a miflnomer, It 
-I. dopcrihcs exactly wliat may be expected in tho w^ork which it 
introduces. No other designation could so accurately describe 
the miscellaneous luitun* of the contontn of the book. If tho 
author occasionally travels beyond his brief, his digressioud nt 
least admit (»f tlio defence that they have some indirect ron*- 
ncxioii with tlio city of his residence. lie is evidently a }>erfeon 
who has thought it his busine.'^^s to make himself familiar witii 
all that coucorus the place, und whosi*. pleasure has lieen to hunt 
up all the archives of Bristol, not only in llio volumes under 
hid care at the Bristol Ijibrary, but also in parish registers and 
ancient documon\s which have perhaps not biven read for cen- 
turies. iMr, Taylor has n right to describe bis work fis he does, as 
laung derived from “ original rer-earch *’ ; und the evident amount of 
im<l trouble bestow od on that research hih1ic.s us much regret 
that the result tliuuld appear in so undystcmatic a form. The book 
is partly a guide-book for strangers, partly a handbook for anti- 
quaries ; it contains ^ several iuterostiug little bits of historical 
information which do not lio exactly on the high road of English 
liisturv', ajid many anecdotes of celobriries which aro amusing 
eiioc.gh, but which do not fit into any well-concerted plan or piii- 
pow m writing. It look.s os if the writer had dotted down little 
bits of information as they came to bund, and had crammod Ihem 
in where lie could without regard to arrungemout or system. 
There are even repetitions of parts of the same story in dilleront 

{ larts of tho work. From tho whole avo gather that the author 
uis a considcrablo amount of knowdodge of various subjects, but, 
wo must add, very little poW(*r ot' proeenting tJuit knowledge in an 
ijii<*rebtii)g manuer. Mr. Taylor is just the kind of writer whom 
wo should like to encom’ago, for wo are sure be may do better 
sorvico to the caupo of history and literature than h© has yet done. 
Blit ho mutt uot again attempt to luiile tlie penny-a-lining of a 
gttido-l)<»ok with the more accurate style of writing adopt^ to a 
work w'liioh aspires to a Jiigher class of readers. We do not mean 
that the style of writing in wjdch Mr. Tuylov emnetimes indulges 
w'oulcl meet our approbation even in a professed guide-lx)ok j indeed 
he sometimes uses words and oxprt-\?sion8 in a^ae which oaimot 
Iw justified j but we arc gkd to see tliese blemishes almost entirely 
disappoai’ing towards the end of his book, which is the most bueinesi* 
like part of it, when he is describing the destrovod cjM^rchefl of the 
city. 

The volunio may be divided roughly, but certainly not with 
logical precision, into four parte, tho first of which contains histori- 
cal notices, the second is devoted to the description of old 

• A Hook about Srii/UA: HUtorlealy l^cckBiasticalf and Biographical; 
from Original Research, jfy John Taylor, Librarian of the Bristol Museum 
and Library, Author of Q>ttida to Chiton,” ** Tintem Abiwy, and Its • 
Fotuidern,” &c. hendsnt B(ml«tcai.<i Smu. 
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diurches, tile third gives some details about Bristol in mediajval 
tinieS) and the last professes to Iw a guide to the streets and princi- 
pal buildings. The historical notices, which run over a period 
of eight or nine centuries, Jiro brief, and as they are almost 
tvholly taken from printed books, we may pass them by without 
further notice. When the author comes to the description of 
the churches ho is more in his own element. Ilia previously 
published guide to Tin tern shows whut are his iialunil 
tastes, and how ho has turned them to good account by his know- 
ledge of photography, which ho has used with good elfect in that 
volume, though he lias not embellished the present volume in the 
same expensive way. This part of the work exhibits both the 
strong and the weak points of the writer, who is liolh learned and 
ignorant— that is to say, he knows so much of all the juisccllaneous 
subjects of which he treats that we are surprised everv now and 
tiicu to find him ^uile ignorant of common things, 'riiia part, 
also exhibits occasional instances of a stilted style of wriiiug 
which he ought to be on liis guard against. The Cathedral 
naturallv lends the way, and hero \ve liave \cry j)roperly inserU'd 
(p* 5 *) Street's description of the Abln'y (Jatewav, in wbieh I 
tnat architect gives his opiin<Jii tlnU it is original, and not, as has j 
been supposed, n copy of tlie lifteenth c»*iitiir> ; but instead of 1 
saying here all that was to said on tluj hubjeet, Mr. 'Paylor 1 
recurs in anotber part of tlio book a few pages later to the counter 
theory, giving IVlr. Ciodwiiifl o])iuioii, wlneli '.vC chu scarcely think 
to be correct. Here, U)o, we tiiid instaiicc-f^ of the use of line laii- 
giinge — rc.~v(Ujicd for yWn/fV/, and so on; and the writer has u<jt 
quite come up to his Avork ns guide to tlio Cathedral. We 
slnmld, for instaiico, have expected a fuller doseri])tion of the 
oast Avifidow, the whoh^ tracery of wliicli consist.s, approjiriatoly to 
a church dedicated to tho Ibdy Trinity, of a uiost clalKjrate re- 
preseutation of the idea of Three in (.)ne. The historical notices 
range from tlio lime of the lust abbot down to tho present, <»r at 
least to tho last, generation, Avhen Sydney Smith held a prebcndal ! 
Btall. Under the sub-section, ‘‘Knightly Kamos of the First Minor 
Canons,'’ we have the names and tlic salaries, with a n<jte added to 
tlie ellect that the prefix of “ Hir” is cleruial ratlim* than baronial ; 
tbe author scorns to forget llmtthis was the common designation of 
a pri(^t, and had nothing whatever to do Avith baronial rank. Again, 
tho impeachment of the Frotestantism ofl lay, Bishop of Ulrichestcr, 
is quite out of place, as he never was nr prole,- ^('d himself a I’rotcs- 
tant, aname he probably would have al)horri d liaving betm deprived 
by Edward VI. for adhering to the old leaining, ami kept in prisim 
nearly till his death. Again, there is 8<inicthing aiiiiising in the 
idea of Cardinal Wolsoy‘.s corresp<nidciji being spoken of as one 
Ilannibal." So important u fiiuct ionary as Ihij Master of the Ihdls 
need not have been described as if no one had ever heard of him. 
Such mistakes, taken in con junction with the amount of 
learning and original research Avhicli the volume displays, are the 
more provoking as they jmzzlc a reviewer oji wliat ])rinciple tt) 
account for I hem. Nor probably is iheve any belter account to 
be giveu of them, or more honourahle excust^ for tho Avriter, than 
to say that wv suppose ho is a self-taught person. If this is ao, lie 
i« a remarkable instance of combined ability and perseverance. 
IfoAv iiidustriouB he has been may bo gathered from many of 
liis ri'Hcarches, tiiid especially from liis notices of St. James's 
Church, Bristol. The veslry accounts belonging to this church go 
back to on early period, and some interesting extracts have been 
ma<lo from them. Fverylhing seems to show that lliis piirish ha.s 
had on almost continuous buccession of ihiritaii ministers from tho 
early days of lOlizabeth up to the present time. AVo doubt Avhether 
ftiiywliere else in England a [umalty for Sabbatli-bn 'liking could luive 
been enforced in 1679, such as, it appc,firs, tlie minister and churcb- 
wardons of the parisli procured in a sentence agaiiHl four persons 
for exceeding the ordinary length, Avhatcver that may huAc bLcn, 
of a “ tSabbath day’s journey " : — 

So Btrid. oK^icrvtTM of tlie Salilmtli ucrc the pHijilc of this parish no longn- 
ago thiiri 1679, that at 11 AA-stvy then licld hrro four piM'sons amto jiuli-rd 
guiltyof 11 most licinous cn me, and ivcrc cited irilo tho c'ourt tor 

piirldiidiig Ibc Lord’s Day in travelling to Hath on loot, to the, great cli.-.-^ 
honour of Almighty Cl o< I and true religion, for which they confessed their 
sins in the said Court and jiaid 2o/». for the use of tho parisli. 

The Puritan flpinlj hoAvovor, Lad existed from an earlier dam than 
the roigu of IClizabelh at liristol. Amongst the anecdotes 
Bcattered bo thickly through this volume we have one relat- 
ing to tho mayoralty of John Stone, who, Mr, Taylor tells us, had 
four wives; hiit what is more to the point, he enable.®* us to add 
another example to Iho two hundred and odd martyr.'^ of Mary's 
reign ; — 

When he was at Mns^ tlicro c.auu* a weaver out of a little door in the 
W'eaver’s chapel, and cxdaiiued,** Fie upon the idolatrous worship!” upon 
W’hieh this .lolm Stone caused hia serjeant to apprehend him, and being 
convicted lie was burnt for the oll’ence on St. Miehacra Hill, near the turn- 
pike, wbere the four roods meet. 

Nothing seems to come araisB to Mr. Taylor. His anecdotes 
range from Pickwick to Puritanism, from murders to ghost 
stories, from Harold tho Dauntless to tlie poet Southey, 
from the ninth to tho nineteenth century, and the subjects 
occur somewhat in the hclter-skeltor way in which we have here 
arranged them. His foiuinrMis for differoncos of religious belief and 
auecootes connoctod with them makes us almost wonder and regret 
that he has not inserted a tradition, which we remember to have 
heard^ of the difference betw een the General Baptists who assembled 
-at Bro^ Mead and the Particular Baptists who worshipped 
at the Pithay, of whom it was said tnat the former l^lleved 
that the latter would be lost, whilst the Pithay congregation, 


it was said, feamd that the otliers would attain this fate. We do 
not guarantee the truth of the story, which must be judged of by 
antecedent probabilities. 

At the end of the volume we come to some scattered notices of 
some of the sixteen destroyed churches of the city^ij Bristol has 
been called tlic city of churches, and they still stwW very close 
together in the older parts, forming in tliis respect a striking con- 
trast with the additions which have been of late years made to 
tho streets and buildings of tho old city. Mr, Taylor lias had 
accc.SH to tho dociiiueuts of St. J:>wen’8 which have not shared tho 
fate of tlic church itself, and nwich back to the fourteenth century, 
nr perhaps earlier. He ha.s given several interesting extracts. AVe 
Avisli lie had printed many more. Tho last sot belong to tho 
vciir 1548, and bear upon* subjwta which have been more or 
less before the public during tile last few months. It furnishes 
a soniowhat cui'ioiis illurttratioii of tho meamng of tho much-dia- 
puted Oi*namout Itiibric that at the very lime w lion tho church- 
wardens were paving for the use of the axe end tho hammer in 
deiiioli.shing rood-lofts and images, and buying the newly-compiled 
ILmiilios and Injunctions, three items of the account are for 
nuMiding a cojio, placing an embroidered groeu stole, probably a 
frontal, btd’oro tlio high altar, and for bringing the holy oil. And 
this, unfortunately lor the Church Association, belongs to the 
second year of tbe reign of King Edward VI. 

'i'hero is an Appendix which modestly occupies only a single 
page, and wliieli eoiilaius a valuable piece of information w^hich 
has never before teen the light. And liere Mr. Taylor has made 
g^ood use of the MS. stores of the library which is under his cure. 
It rolatcfl to tho founding of the see of Bristol. No historian has 
noticeil the fact that tho Pope in Mary’s reign gave his sanction to 
tho existence of the .fieo which was one of the six founded by 
Henry V^llt. without tho approbation of the Apostolic Soo after 
the severance of this country from its doiiiimofa. AfU^r the re- 
signation of Paul Bush, who was made tho first bishop of Bristol 
by Henry Vlll. in 1542, John Uolyman w'us apjiointed ti> the hoc, 
and was cou.M-cratod in 1554, but b}’^ some mistake of (Cardinal 
pole’s, his original appointment took place before the see had been 
properly recognized by the Pope; ana tho document in <juestion, 
vs Inch we wish Mr. Taylor had printed at length, i.s intemlcd to re- 
move all objections that might betaken on tho score of informality, 
and to place Uolyman in the tirm jiosM'Ssion of bis see, just os if no 
luislalvo had been made as to the original foundation of the bishopric. 
It is very remarkable that so important a Bull should never have 
found Its way into print, and should not even have bocii copied for 
the Vatican Transcripts iir-tlie British Museum. Wo hope that 
bel'ore long, not only this, but soviTal other manuscript.s from tho 
Vatio-au library may bo copied and made accessible to Engliab 
students of political and ecclesiastical history. In tho privsemt 
instance, we aro indebted to tho Z(‘al of a Bristol citizen for tho 
exis'teiico of the transcript, Mr. Harford, a gontleniiiu who boars a 
time-honoured Bristol name, having procured it when residing at 
Home nearly half a ceutuj'y ago. 


LIFE OF T. T. LYNCH.* 

h.'ivo no doubt that if tbe good man some passages of 
V T Avliose life aie here recorded by Mr, White could have an- 
ticipated tho po.sthuii'ous honour that was in store for him, he 
would have, deprecatod it as lieartily as did a more eminent 
minister of the same religious communion, Dr. Thomas Biniiey. 
Vet wo cannot wish that this little book had never been W'ritten, 
tnuj as it obviously is that “ the materinls for an adequate and 
attract i\»' biogmnliy do not exist ” iu the case of its subject. It 
is interesting ami very instructive to turn over tlieso meagre pages, 
wluufin is ciuhalrnod by loving luinds the memory of a man not 
at Jill okscure within his ow’u circle, Avho passed a life of fifty- 
three years in London, but wa.s scarcely known to tho general 
public. Vet Mr. Thomas Lynch, tho Con^^gational (or, as 
he r:\ilior liked to style himself iu hia old-lashioued way, the 
Jiidepi'iideiit) preacher, was, in his way, a remarkable man; ono 
who by oxamnlo, as well as by precept, taught those around 
him to sulfor oravolv and cheerfully some of the sorest ills our 
nature is heir to — pain, detraction, anxiety, poverty, and this 
enduring from tho cradle to tho grave. Throughout hia whole 
career, indeed, Mr. Lynch could hardly have known what 
nrosporily meant. Bom at Dumnow in Essex in i8i8, when 
but two years old he lost his father, a surgeon in that little 
town ('famous as the scene of the periodical farce of the 
bacoii-fiitchj, w ho Siicrificed himself by risiug from a sick bed 
to attend a patient seized by sudden illiiess. The widow, with a 
burden of eleven children, settled at Islington, and fought hard to 
gain them hrtuid. She is described as “ a woman of great 
energy, and most gonial disposition — artless, aflectionatc, cneer- 
ful, Httracting tho love of all that knew her’^; pious, and 
rejoicing over tho pious thoughtfulness of her son ; out doubt- 
less a Nonconformist, for Thomas, while only in his twentie^ 
year, speaks of himself as a “Dissenter,” though he did not 
formally join the Congi'egationalist body till three years later. 
With the English Church and its clei^ we may charitably 
presume that he formed no real acquaintance at any period. 
Happily he seldom spooks of them, but when hie does, it 
is with a bitterness of spiiit which mere ignorance >vill best 
account for. “ A haughty aich-priest ” and “ a batd sea-monster ” 

* Mminr of Thomtu T, Z^ncA. Edited t^y WillUun White. London ; 
bbieter & Co. ^ 
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(p, 265) are the convertible terms of hie playful moments. In hia 
mote earnest moods he writes : — As 1 stand in a cathedra^ I 
say, * Ah, how giorious you would be wore it not for the fclergy * ; 
and thep I ‘You are grand enough to rest mtient for a 
century or you are a tomb now, you will be a stone by and 
^ j you wait for worrfiippers, and shaU not wait vainly * ” (p. 178). 
But in truth a century or two were long to wait for such a blessed 
^ consummation. “ I believe in justice, ho writes quite near the 
end of bis life, ** and A^licanism is injustice. The Itlstablished 
Church could not remain as it is for a twelvemonth, but for the 
superstition of HeBpectability, ^d out of that foetid mist we must 
all keep our heads lifted up clear and high ” (p. 290). Elsewhere, 

** Episcopaliaas, Unitarians, Catholics («o), are included in the 
eame category of evil. 

It is not our design, however, to exhibit Mr. Lpeh as a narrow 
bigot, still less as a mischievous demagojpie; we rather aim at 
noting the sad indueuce of perverted training and inveterate pre- 
judice even over an ingenuous and reflecting disposition, as beyond 
question bis was, in spite of the rabid outpouriQg.s we have just 
quoted. Omne ignotuin p‘o odioso is a ruling principle with too many 
persons, and one ought rather to grieve over than to condemn 
the blind aversion which was the natural result of antecedents 
such as wo have now to detail. His mother sent the boy, 
of lively vigorous iDt4dloct, with an eager thirst for knowledge, 
to some school at Islington, in wliich he was afterwards employed 
ns usher. Ho came to read a little of ilie Septnagint and 
Greek Testament with a lellow-assistaut, who valued him so 
much (so he called lo mind long ufterwarda) that ho bought 
himself a Hebrew gramiuur, lexicon, ami Bible, on purpose to help 
tho youth by le^lrmng the siicred tongue with him. At eighteen a 
auddeu alHictiou overtook him. Whilst sitting at dinner he was 
seized with a constriction of the throat, wliich for the rest of his 
life, ex(?ept at a few intervals, hindered his swallowing solid food, 
but did not touch Ihe voice or any vital organ. His appetite con- 
tinued good, and he had thus orieii to eiuluro the pangs of semi- 
starvafion. This strange aflection siit its mark upon Eynch’s 
whole career. Study and ImHiriess being necessarily saspendod, 
he sought lor recreation in boUny, in verso composition, and » in 
music, in which last pursuit he found exquisite satisfaction, 
his favourite composer being Purcell, who, as ho justly thought, 
has never received the appreciation that is bis duo. After a 
while lie resumed tlio teacher’s work, of whoso responsibilities 
ho had formed grand ideas, ns also of the qiuiliUcations, par- 
ticularly tho moral qualiQcations, filial are required of him. 
Peeling tho elfort of a fresh experiment at tuition to ho beyond 
his strength, ho was compelled to fall boc’k again on retirement, 
which ho beguiled by trying to make up for the defects of a 
shambling education by urivato reading and atlonding a few lec- 
tures lit University College. Meanwhile his inclinations were 
gradually tending to tho ministerial office. He took his part in 
Sunday-school work and coliago lectures to the poor, and ertm 
joined for a brief time the College at Highbury as a day student, 
though he w'as soon led to 'withdraw hy his uorvous weakness. In 
spite of all his infirmities, his cherished purpose was carried into 
euect, though not till his twenty-ninth year, that in which he lo.st 
hia mother. In 1847 ho bocamo known to tho Independent 
community at llighgato, which was then in a dwindling con- 
dition. Such as it was, ho accepted tho invitation of tho congre- 
^tion and became its pastor. “Thero are here,” he writes, 
“ nightingales and cuckoos, as many as one could wish j but Chris- 
tians and Dissenters are by no means so plentiful” (p. 71). ‘ The 
Dissenters may be estimated by tho average number of Mr. 
Lynch’s hearers — tibout six men and twelve grown women ; those 
who know tlio pleasant village of Whittington and Sir Roger 
Oholmcly, of Coleridge and the nightingales, will sunuiso that 
there may perhaps have been a few Christians there who were 
not Dissenters. But a twelvemouth suHiced for dreary work like 
this. To borrow his own langiinge in his farewell sermon, ** Tho 
feathers of the sitting bird become worn and her breast soro, but 
when life appeal’s she is* rewoi’ded with tho joy of parentage. 
But what if nor eggs were but chalk tjgg^shaped, or nave lost 

vitality Poor bird! feathers worn, breast sore, but 

no young. And poor minister I if ho spende and grieves himself, 
and no hopeful results.” 

With this appropriate metaphor on his lips he came down from 
the hill of cuckoos and nightingales (o a concert-room in Morti- 
mer Street, there to tend amw stray sheep who had wandored from 
tho fold of Dr. Leifchild, and with whom, and with others whom 
he gathered round him, he flubsoquently removed to a larger pliice 
unsavourily situated in tho Mews behind Fitzroy Square, &IIis 
high^t translation was from a room in Gower Street to an iwii 
chapel near the Hampstead Itoad, not very commodiously erected 
over a railway tunnel. ' The twenty-four years of his humble 
ministry were constantly interrupted by paroxysms of illness 
which enforced upon him vacations, sometmies of more than a 
jear in length, ana were embittered by a dispute whose miserable 
details take up a full third of Mr. White’s volume, and which is 
dignified by him with the nmo of The Rivulet Controversy”*; 
the Ehuletf as appeal's from' his description, being a little rill 
of holy song set running by his hero over the parched desert of 
ortboaox OongTegatioualiam, whose aasombliea haa long recognized 
but on© divine poet, dear old Isaac Watto. Bihce no chv^h or 
minister was obliged to use Mr. Lynch’s hymn-book unless it 
seemed a good one, it is liard to see how the simple attempt to 
enliyeu the public exorcisea of religion in this wav could be deemed 
a pro&ne use Of the unwelcome leisure impdsea by sickness on its 


author. But the now hymns were vigorously attseked by oertaiA 
religious newspapers— the Morning AdtwHtMr in particular-r- 
and by these rutnless critics the JUtnUet was proclaimed to be 
absurd, unspiritual, pantheistic, and was characterised by other 
choice epithets which mean much or nothing according to 
the habits and powers of those who use them. If, as wo 
rather fear to be true, the new hynmologist was “ not even 
at the bottom of tho scale as Poet,” that fact might surely 
have settled the whole matter, and spared tho jMXir invalid a 
world of pain, For Mr. Lynch took aeriouslv to heart all the 
harm he read about himseliu Even time failed to bring to the 
hapless rhymist its wonted assuagement. From 1855, the date 
of the publication of the Rivulet ^ down to 1871, when his long 
disease came somewhat sharply to an end, he never ceased to regard 
himself as an injured, maligned, and smitten man. A loving wife 
and sou were the only earthly solaces of his weary, uneventful 
pilgrimage. Hia portrait, which faces the title-page, reminds one 
for a moment of liistoii’a expression when ho acted Mawwond ; 
but a second glance dispels the illusion, and the deep lines of the 
cfiuntonaiice speak of days and nights of anguish as well of body as 
of soul. 

Mr. AVhite declares that those who kmow Ijynch, whether 
through his ministry or his writings, were urgent to have some 
account of his career, however imperfect, ** If there is not much to 
t(!ll,”they say, at least let us have what there is.” The r^iilt may 
disappoint them if th^^y expected niurh in qimutity, for his extant 
letters are few, and of hia fresh and genial conversation almost 
nothing is preserved. AVhat they will find is, however, interest- 
ing and instructive. We do not believe that Lynch ever con- 
flcmusly gave up any one of the driest dogmas of his denomination, 
but lie habit Jhilly bnaithod a free and pure atmosphere in a higher 
region of thought. 11 is view nf lif’i* in the. abstract was a cheerful 
0110. “ I am inclined lo think,” he wrote early, “ that there is more 
sweet than bitter Tuingled in men's cup — that there are more happy 
persuna in tho world thiin sad ones— that tho jtiyous momenta of 
mimanlifo, of every individual life, outnumber those of pain.” Nor 
did he abandon this faith iti his later years ; almost bis last words 
were, “Now I am going to begin to live.” Witliout professing 
to be an exact scliolar, ho had matundy weighed the best thoughla 
of many of tho profoiindest thinkers; and in public lectures 
he d(dighted to ininart tho literary kuowledjgo ho had diligently 
stored up. Of his pleasant humour we will give just one snecimen, 
not rejuariiable in itself, nor the best we have met with, out as a 
convenient mode of introducing what little wo have Ibrtber to say. 
A (mse of wine is sent to him iu sickness from the shop of a Air, 
Oliver:*— 

I 1 niuf»t Hcnd you, occording to the adage, a Roland for your Oliver, 
Roland whh, 1 belif'Vi*, a knight who could give stroke for stroke, an«l if lie 
could not pay one kindness by another, no doubt be at least gave thanks 
pioiiiptly and heartily, as J do. 

Your wrtie came with curious timeliness. Tho last glass of a lost bottle 
hod just been poured out, and I had said, “ Now we must go to the dugs,” 
meaning wo nlu^t aeeept one of two evils, a puLso too low for tho want of 
wine, or a purse tmi low llinnigh procuring it. “ To the c/r/cAs,” said my 
w'ife, “No,” said I, ‘Mhough tluuu is wine enough there, flouhtle.sM i to tho 
(Ifygiif* whii'h bho said >vtis wicknii. Rut could it be wicked, when, live 
ininuUvj afterwards, as 1 waa sijiping a cu]» of cofteo, “ a case of wine ** 
was aiinooucwl ? 

This is something in tho tqno of Cnwper, and to our mind 
is quite as mlifying as tho practice of Mr. Muller of the 
Bristol Orphanage, who, in his dtiy of snittll things, used to 
draw by prayer upon the Ikuk of Faith. But is poverty 
such as wo have here a glimpse of a whit the less deplorable 
because it is borne without complaint or ostentation P No 
doubt the gulf si^enls wide enough which yawns betwfion the 
village minisLer disiiiissod from bis pulpit for buying tea at the 
wrong shop (and wo have actually known such an instance), and 
the mighty Beecher who makes hia church an auction mart, or tho 
mightier Spurgeon who has triumpluid over lordly deacons ; but 
they all aliae owe the broad tlujv eat to popular acceptance, and 
to bo long popular a man must follow general opinion, not pTesum© 
lo load it. Thowi who cannot bow the neck will faro like tho 
subject of our memoir, and many a worthy and able man besides ; 
they will not suffer absolute want, perhaps, but tho fcAT 
and tho near prospect of it will ever bo upon them t-o daum 
tlwir energies and letter the free ex^irciso oi their nobler facul- 
tie.s. Boor Eynch kept a “ Raven’s Bo<di,” wherein he rtjcorded 
such seasonable chaueo gifts (if, indeed, there Ije any chance 
in tb»> matter) as his case of wine, b\it ho had to complain that 
out of ten whom lie had striven to benefit by his counsel, nine 
went away and made no sign (p. 275). Is he too feeble 
to preach ofb'.ner than onco on Sundays P 'rhoo he feels 
himself coinpullevl to say to his fiock, “ You will have to pro- 
vide for the evening elsewhere. . Let all feel free then to 
lessen their subscriptions” towards his maintenanco. Ta ho 
so fortunate as to receive presents from his hearers, orico 
of 70/. (p. 90)^ once of the vast sum of 200/. (p, 270) P “ A 
siucero and faithful man ” writes to tell him he is not pleased, 
that he envies neither pastor nor people, and fears they will be 
“ultimately ruined” (p. 278). The donee addresses the donors 
with sense and manliness 

No directions have been furnished to mo as to how I urn to dispose of ray 
two hundred pounds. It is a free gift, for my free use. But, as fr<‘« 
wan, I hhall feel bound so to spend and to save as may best enable me to 
make more efficient theapiritiuu service it is my duty and honour to render. 
Money is vile or precious according to the getting or tfie using, ina 
having it Is no sure heaven, the want of it may bo a sharp purgatoi;}'. ** 
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is a minister of s)ki and of righteoiwnc'^s ; n»'vcr the most, and W)iTietlm«l 
tho leaatjiKrtIconblo of thing*! *, but usually a cftpita,! servant if it haa even 
a tolerably ftesfdbla master. 

If the getting up a testimonial is often a presumption that some- 
thing has gone wrong (p. 91), it certainly was not so iu this 
instance. 

Would it not be well if wcsalthy NonconformistSj wln^se con- 
sciences or tastes force them to withdraw from coramiiniun with 
the Nation^ Church, would taho more care than tlwy do that 
jiioiis and deserving men who labour among them should not 
come to poverty merely hjcauso they lack in their ministry just 
tlios (3 fjualitios which are llio least vaJnablo and doservo the h*nst 
eateemP Noisy and w(»r]dly-uiiiided pastors will purs^ie their 
own interests keenly enough, and, if cast down from one pnciiion, 
will contrive to lull on their feet in another. 1 do not want lo 
go into the wilderness," says Lynch (m one trying occasion, “ l»ut 
if 1 mujst, I have been there before, and perhaps an un-u*! may 
meet me, bearing a pitcher of Avaler, and I may iind m.uiin on 
the ground.” To provide (hat in time to cn.it* such im-n ns 
he bhcmld not have before them a prospect thus dreary wlieii 
they liavo reached near fifty years <d' agf, v\(M*e s'lO'ly a more 
worthy and (’hriatinn enterprise h) spend /cal and strinnrth upon 
than the poor endeavour to Ijrlng <lown lli** wholo h.idy of ihe 
Englimh clerg}", per fan avfa.^pK, to 1 In; s mu* forL »rn ami luimiliiding 
prodicanient. 


ONI-: ONLY.* 

I T has often hoen lamented, an I with c<M)d ivmsou, Ih-it while 
there exist schools (jf pniniing, of scniplnre, of mn^.ie, in eA ery 
dir(‘Ction, them should 1 k' no reeoumizi'd school of wiiting^ d'lie 
man or woman whose ambition it is to .succeed wjtli bru?.h lir 
chisel, with voice or instrument, finds ihe means of cdiRMti*m 
ready of .acce.ss. Fin* those, whose, du.sin*', lend i«»Nvnrds ti\e skilful 
huml ling of tho p(‘n there arc 110 such means provided. This is 
tlie more to bo regi-cUed beeanso almost evt'ry one i.s in tlie liuhit 
of- thinking liimsidf capable of writing a book, ahhomdi it 
might never occur to him that he was fiUe I by naline to c' cel in 
any otlu r artistic line. A higli authority on tlio subject, Ih*. 
Weinhdl llblnics, bus indeed ilclivered lus opinion that every man 
ba.'i it in him to write one good novel ; but this is (.ne of tlmse half- 
Irulbs of which the repetition is somcwlml diir.;:ei..iH. I'ln-se who 
('(Mote fhis dictum iu t?eU-(l( ‘fence forget llmt its aniliur ha« slopped 
short at Baying that ev.'ry man has it in his power to write o..e, 
good novel, lie has nut .added tliat every m.iii can do this without 
' diking pains to cuUivate his power ; .^'tiU less lies he said that the 
power of writing one book implies the! jiower of writing many. 
It. is curioue that the snuedelm-ion wdvieh seems to prevail as to the 
i*\i«ti‘nc(', of a universal gift fop writing is applied ahno.'at to the 
s:ime extent to ihe art of acting. IJoth these lielh'Is are in their 
natuj‘0 fnugiilarly unroofionabh*. Jt is ct mini on enough to hear tluB 
kind of advice given to oue iu want of money or employiiu'iit, or 
both, ^M)h, write a novel. Anvbody can wrib* a novel/’ VVJi.it tho 
.speaker really means i.s that he Iiims(’ 1 f could writt* one. If is un- 
fortiinalv that, in spile of IJjh, tin’ advice is fiavpieiitly acted upon. 
A.S ii mailer of fact llu're are pndiibly no callings which iiivoUo 
more hard work for the attainment 01 re.il success thaji those of 
the actor ainl the writer. We had O(’casion not long-ago to point 
out some (.)f the ilinuslrous results whicli follow from the want of 
literary (’ducatiun. While such re;-ult.s arc ubsi’W^ed (0 follow 
fre/|ucnt 1 y from the want of iv school, some emdit is vine to 
writers who m.tke for IliennclvoB a Bchuol by thu imilation of 
modeks w'hicli lire recognised as gc»od. A ud this credit is due to 
the wTitor of One Ouli/, vvhieli w-e may take without mu(*h danger 
of mifttako to be tho work of a woman. What model tho author 
has 8 (doct(^d wdll ho easily discerned from one of tho opiiiiing pas- 
sage .8 of tho book : — 

Thirty ye.ir9 age the bcMiity of Ahh'idiani was Miss Tlo'-e C.-nmlcii, iho 
only dniighter of ati old rn.ayjr, who lived in u small liouw. half-way up the 
hill behind the town, wid was enipluycd as his agent by a nobleman in the 
iieighhourhood. 'J’hi.s v-oimg lady was standing one morning — it \v;ia a 
niJirket-da; — at tlio end of the bi-ul-^jc, m'ar the water-mill, bilking to a 
gentleman who had diKmoiinled than hU hoiM*, and was .stroking and ejire^s- 
ping it. absently, wliilo he gave her Ins full attention. It was May-lfmo ; 
tiie poai--trco on the end of the mill w:m .1 nnsy of blossom, and so was aa 
orchard higher up the lane ; n bine ^^y was over their heads, birds wore 
singing, and ineiTv sonmia came fiom the .street, Tlic gentleman who was 
talkinu' to Mi.s.s (Jamden thought lier prettier than all tho tlowera iu May. 
♦She was f.iir, snialJ, d'dioute, and certainly very pnitty, with tho coiuple.xitoi 
of a lady in Snvrea china, and bhioMnibng eyes, “like! Wig wood sjiuoMr.'i,” 
AA they were, deacrihecl by one of her rivals. 

Tho influence of Miss Thackeray is bore readily perceivc<l in tho 
ftccumulatiou of undolineddetiiilBuf scenery. It is a fav uurito device 
witji the author of the Vilhgi^ ptt the Olrf to describe birds singing 
iiud merry sounds coming from fbe Btreet without more particularly 
stsxtlng what are the birds nud what tho merry sounds. In 
way s\ pleasant dreamy imprea-sion is produced upon the reader ; 
his iinogiiuition is gently stimulated Lo till up for itself the details 
which are only suggested by tho writer. From this happy medium 
between too great and too lillle elaboration of description, aa well 
na from jnony other causes, Miss Thackeray’s books are always 
pleasant to read. Tho writer of One Onlg may bo congnvlvilaiod 
ott hating chosen a good model to follow ; but iraitatbrs should 
liot forgot tlm maxim, *‘ Docipit exemplar vitiis imita'Wle.” It 
must bo also that In the pres^^at cage the disciple has not 
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.always paid sufficient attontion to tha method* of the master, -and ^ 
therefora tho work produced prenetitB, in parts on iarcoijgruouB^ 
apipearanpo. , 

Jt will be enaily imagined that the j^entlotman whais introduced’ 

I in convcrsattoii with lloae Oamdon is not the only one of her 
admirers. Ho is a young man named John Atherloy, the banker 
(fl* Aldt*rshnni, good-looking, and rich. But there is another young I 
man named Charles Fenwick, who ia rich beyond the dreams of 
ftvarico. Ho is not particularly good-looking, and ia particulaiir 
strange. He is a dronmy, sontifnental crcfltiiro, full of old-faskfioiied^ 
fancies and formalities. Much may <be allowed for tho influence of’ ,, 
a wholly retirciL life spent in tho company of an invalid mother 
and brother; but it is scarcely conceivubfo that even under these 
circiiinslanccH a voung luan of the present age should invariably 
uddri-.-^ the girl with vvlioiu he is in love us‘*My dear young 
hiilv.” Apart from n few trivial inislakes of this kind, however, 
ilu’ clifiracu r of Oliarlt.'i Fenwick is neilher ill conceived nor ill 
cvcculeil. It is no doubt true to nature that sut^h a man should 
conconirntc his whole power of nircctioD on “ One Only,” that on« 
heinjr agirl like lt(\««»t’iiii)d(‘n. ♦Soon after (lie scene of which wo hji Vo 
qunt(Ml p;ul, ^liijor Oaniilen and Ins dniigbler pay their tirst Visit tck 
^h-s. Fenwick, ami Rtv-v’, while walking through the garden with 
Oil. irk s, (•(tiilidi'o to him rhat .she has a trouble from wliicli he might 
pos- ihly extricate Iwn*. and jumuises to con.-nidertho possibility of ask- 
ing hi'' belp deliiii 1 dv . 'fhe reader lias been give%to undei-stand that 
Loso \> not fi'.tlU so good or siM’lianulng a person as sh (3 appears iti 
the (‘yes. of .Tulin Atherlcy and Obavles Fenwick. StilJ' it iu a 
liltb.’ surprising to tind that (he help which she decides to atvlc for 
w the loan of lil'ly poiiiKls, for which bViiwick geiieroufily .siibsti-' 
tales a hum (red. It is true that s-lie e\h^bi(s a certain Bhamo in 
making lu*r icquc“-t, and, con.-^ideriiig tbo objivt for vvh it*, lj,,yH after- 
wards aj>p(.Mrs, il. hits been made, ^ilvl could luirdly'du Ic^ts. Tins Is- 
the Tx giriiiiiig of an intim.icy vvitli C'harle.s Fenwick and hi.s family 
wliicli ]to-.i‘ fe.stevs and ( ucuurages iu every way. Tlie invalid 

r. u)llun' and brollier bud a inlcre-l in the prospect of (Ih.iriess 
li -ppiiiess, and the eld lady pn-^tuils her witli a bracelet v-;diiitbIo 
ns well Irom c^sociarioris as for ilM.'lf. To t,he acceptance, of 
thi.s gift Ji0.s(i cxhibils an nlniosl inv inciblo ri^pugnance, but it is 
forred upon her, and is irgarded ‘a.s ;i kind of seal set, upon her 
nu(.*xpi-e.‘^'ied (‘ngagiMiieiil to Fonvvii-k. Hie hopoa of all tin* poeplo 
vvi»v» ir<* li ok.i;j;- lovvv.ird to tlii5 ♦ om])leiion of Ibis eiigrtgCTnent arc* 
dcl'e.iteil, as tlio n.ider li.i.H c.uiceiMMl that they Would bo, 
i’l an iij'.expec'.ed manner. 'J'here is a garden party given 
by Lord iwid L.ely AldeH.imi, the nngnates of the county, 
at w'bieb tiv're is innf‘h talk i/viT the marriage "which i.s, 

s. Tppn.scd lo bo impending bt\\(!on Ifonwiclc and Ilu8e. 

In tlio mi(k'1 of tho )>iu*ty, however, Hose is found to hove dia- 
appoared siiddeuly, and uKpiiry loads to tlu' disf’overy that she 1ms 
oIojh'mI with an (dxford luidergr.idu.ito named Dupuis, paying tlir; 
cost, of the post-Jioi.vjs, the liemtee, and oilier ncco5Wj;iri(‘8 with tlio 
money which she borrowed from Fenwick. We called attrm- 
trtai jii.-^t now- to tho gil't of fi biMcolut from JMrs. Fenwick to* 
Ihi'C (J.iuidcn, b‘’C.iu‘»o it ia dwelt upon at Home Icngllt, by 
tln^ author, ant! k 'id.'*; to a curious blunder on hi^r part. It is 
not credible that so coui-tly an (.>ld lady as Mrs. Femviefe is dc- 
scrilvd to be slmiild, on hearing Hk' news of JLose’.s elopement;* 
think of (lie lilt's of her bracelet before the desitruothm of her son’s 
biippiriuss, iiiid hjicnd her time alternately in calling the W(jm.m ' 
wdiom he lias loved a thief, and abusing him for not instantly 
recovering liur projicrty. 

With the elopement of Hoso Camden the best part of One Onlri 
is rouejinlud. vVlliiough it contains many improbabilities unS 
mistakes of trenlment, aucli as the introduction of a number of 
cniirelv superb nous (-haractora, it confriins some promise. The' 
wu-iling is often prtJtty, ond is commendably free from faults of 
graminur. It is unfortunate that thia should bo matter for com- 
mendation at all, but as the prcsi^mco of bad gnSniuar is a 
erring fault in the novels of the day, it is only fair to nolieo ita 
absence in tho work of a now "WTiter. ^ 

The man-ifige of Dupuis and Koso is followed by the return, 
from Indi.-i of u brother of Oharies Fenwick’s, who has been men- 
tioned at iSitexvals iti the course of tho story. There is no kind of * 
i-casoii why he sliould appear at all, as be only returns in order to 
di(‘ ulmobl. at the same time us his mother. There h a sort ot 
assion for thf 3 inlTodiiution of ^eatli scenes in novels of the present 
ay. The fuBhion was S(3t aomo’tirae ago by a writer who m Imr 
first ♦attempt imdoublodly displayed power cnouj^ to warrant 
her handling tlie subject. But it is a fashioir which it is ill to; 
follbw, and it would certainly be ditfiipidt to find' a scene 'of. the 
kindihiore out of place than the death of the mother and sop in 
One Only. It possesses neither dignity nor pathos, and is evidently 
dragged in merely because tho 8ulg<ct is apppoBod to he attractive., 
Herald, tho invalid brother who has been mentioned I>eford, is killed 
olF soon afterwards, and offer this wholesaler mofaicre ftutSior in^ 
troduccs us to a now generation. '“Afrieriey the banker ismsfrwed and 
prosperou.s, and possesses^ a fkscinating aaughtXsr: Mrs. Dupuis is 
bring in wretched pov'erty with her huBhaniJ, who has dewloped' 
into across, peevish, elderly gentlema^ Harry, her fevourite sop, a ^ 
young man of the honest and rfUilotio type, has just Irion thrown' 
out of an employment for^which ho was but Kttle fitted^ by the- 
brealdng of . ft haftk in which he held a clerlahip.* Ho goWW 
Aldershniii with a letter to Atherloy from Mrs. Dupuis, appealhw: ' 
to her former lover tq do Anything tliat hq Can' for her^troy. -iJni & ; . . 
takcMi into the bank as a clock, and visitk ^ A|hbrIey^ar]loiiset'' - 
a niitural consequence he Ms i»Jove with*hiaOT 3 ad< 6 ^*^ 
and is prcvcmtod^from reveftlin^ Ms ]{j[ye>by> i|ik co&sdokmssdf 
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hit povesty. ■ It is perhsps aeadles»to adiittot duiW'liis May at 
AJdwsha&i he rescuoa Oharieft Venviio}^ nodr^a to^n-dewn 
old majit from, a rdbtwry violeucfe, find fiiAt Oliitrles 

Tenwck^diea conveniontly soon jittewardfl, leaving all 
wealth to ilairy. Ahoutilhle tidi^e MrA. Dupres alBo dies. rhOee 
iiequhnt deaths are exti’emel;^ tiresome, and are, morc^er, out of 
keeping with the tone of the book, which ie in the mauf quiet and 
ploitatitit enough. Indeed the author would do well to lenicuibuT 
tlutt the etep from a rertam sfuD of (luieUide to dulnesd ie not vory 
long. If fthe conteuipliiicfl writing more novels tlnui Own 0«/y, 
will do well also either to. study.nioro aceurat%, ns we h.'ive 
Wore suggeated, the model which she chooses to iniiude, oi-^to 
StriJte out a line for herself. Meanwhile, it must be rtiinembcred 
tWt a copy, of some merit is better than an original . of none. 
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U thu shadow of 'DEATH.”— Painted by Mr. Holmam 
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MAlllllKI) OLF.RU YM.\N, Incumbent of a Hinnll VnrifiL 

near Oxford, formerly Tutor in wvpral Families of Olstinr Unu, and Into Ma«tvr{n a 
Puhlhi Robiiol, rmIvceThri'A' oi I- mu FCI'ILR to preoaM' ior tlw tinivvirsitv. 'IVrnt* i'JiWi, 
lU'lVri’UCOiitrivpnaud rcqiiited — Addrciw, l!ev. M. A. UxwN.oarc of yitii.rv. MiiaUTett U>., > 
New Bond Rtreel. riundon. 

~ CKyLGN'WRITEUSIlIl'.S,’ INDIAN 

. . nKl’IBTMKNTS df CJ-VII, SI'IIVICK _ Mr W. K. 

LUl’TON, AuMior of nevviul MnniuUe lor CoiiuielUivc ExantimiUone, lists for marry voara 
aurot-WuIly I'llKPAnED CANDJ IIATEM lor the atove— AtldrcH.*, D ilnlhtom*. .^I^Iimv, 
Oxford Htieet. 

■rkELIGATE ’whT' BACKWA iilT BOA'. sT-Tv' gUAJUJATE 

.A-/ (Married) (»f IVln. (’«dl. Cam., uti Old Riiiftielnn, hiui Vafiancle* for TWll PUPIIjR fur 
his next Term. He oHtis ('lassies. Mathfinalie*. French, and rlifmiuah ficrman, and every 
eare ami homt; coinfurt fur duliintte Boys, and If dc’«irvil, IlnnLlny, Shcyitin^r. end f Ixhiiiir. 
Terms, i.'>t» hi «Kt Guiuvua, aecAirduiR lu okc— A ddreas, Rev. H, K. JL., lluldisate liwitory, Mtich 
Weiiluck, Salop. 


Ajf 0'iLJ‘’OUr> (lUAlXIATK, in Honours, an old Marlbiman, 

'X\. niui Iftic SfhoUr of lus Collvire, receive* PUPlJ^S—Adilrciw, Rev. W. H«ra, Great 
Biakciiluuo. Ipswich. 


T ADllW IriCilOOL, TAUNTON, for Uw DAUGHTEUS ut 

GENTLKMIC.N The Education kItou is •* thonruehfy sound one. and the ossManpoof 

li expericiuA'd Mosti-r* is procured lu the stud) nt those branches ol leariiliur which arc cMcn 
oinltUxi in llic P'.duuotJon of Ladies. The real work dune 1* liwteri hy l])u('A>neire i>f 
ami the Oxfuid IaicaI Examlnaliiins. and hy I'.vomlMaticms In thu School itself. 7 I'upJh pasti 
■ • ' P’ ' '‘■"u i 


The next Tenp will begin i>n Seplemtor tl. 

Loiidoih^TjbenWli^^^ 


vthc Senior Oxford, and S the Junior, in tlic June F-xaiidnatloTis, lH7li-73 i and at the Ohrisirribji 
ExamlaallunsofthflColleceof Preceptors. 17 Thirrl-Olast. M .Setviid.Claitt. and & rirst-Class, 
Including' SiH-uia) and Honour ('crtitlcatM. were Rained by the I'uidla i and tli« Cnlletrc Fiiet 
PrlM for Kitjrlish Snbivcts at Isith ExAnilnatmu*. FrospecUisotlonrniiledou applicatiDu to 
Miss Herd, Maiy Sirtct liouae. Tauatou. Th*» "*Mft *,iii h«rin .vn s..n<»mi,A.» «i 

Tl"NUVKUS7TY"l)Olj^^ 

VJ SHIV of UKHMAN li VACANT h 

Candidatus tbr the appulntimnit ere requested to a«nd tHcir Appilcatluna and TestImotdaU (m 
or before Haturday, October 3, tu Die uudcMlinwil, trotn wbtoi ftuther information may to 
obtained. 

Aupwl 17, 1S74. JOHN ttOBSOW, B.A., Sturriar y to the Cevneit, 

A YOUNG LADY, having a thorough Iniowleige of the Gamian 

Lantriioire locquircd In (krmoiiyl.'dcRlres to give T«K880Na In thu^emc. either 
nrWateiv ur in tohuuls. 8h« la Alao auNUfled to Impog e xodd Eniellah EihwotlloUi wiUi Freooh 
Kd JkUisIc.-Achlrfss. L. S.. care of Mr . Pmr, W touffltop um IHreot, »tr aud, W.C. 

iGonman, Fmnuh, Muaic. 
Ivertbing Aguuta. S6 Fkvt 


atreut. E.C. 


IPNGINKRMNU pupil.— T he BOKOUGH and WATIJU 

•duoRtion end ndentiilc uaka Iu(tlipeaeabl«.«j<am«l9«l QfliitohJxtvei ptot 
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TO PATIENTS, ana GUAIIDUNS.— An excBllent OPlSNINd 

JS,. <D®M<W»TrOlJKO UENT1.EMAN ti) enter tl«o oiHcc of n well-knovn Fltnn of 
. Cofloe, Hico, SpiocB, Suenr. Hemp, nnd evneinU 

ifflKSff jT^** f«f employment nt htmie nr Abnml. Premium expect^. giUSry 

dating Aytldw.LAddr«*; COLOMAU. Mr. ( hnlloner, 52 hWnt Hlrent, W/ ^ 


piJPILS WANTED.—MACLUUE & M AODOXA'LD, LitS- 

^ to tbo Uu«ni, havinx winpicted their new niul kiiaiHmub bulldinn In Qn^h 

ytetorijiHtr^t, to which they have now ieii>i»vod. imvc VAC ANt lKS' tor a few wen-Mucatetl 
jounK tKntiamen AA PIJVJ1.S. AppUcbiioim, wUli BiHo'liocnM uliowlne vapAolty, end etaUutc 
aIkivc addieu A iii 4 ilirAt« prcinUiin uill lio rcaair^..-Turit;t 

A OENTLKMAN, who hafl served Four yed^ra as Articled 

PiipU oii AoEngllrh Uailwoy. Anil Uve jcnraiti the D/owlng on the I.mi-. 

Iw Kl.dk, » th l,UtlUrn K I.MPLnVME.ST, A„v '.,,,1. ij,. ihl, S 

IwiM-ure the Biiuie ftti the Ailwrlleer, Im would ckdlv irivc k •mo iKliMiuale to the 0r«( vt-ar'd 
aalHjy^i leiwf -Aildr<-<H. I>, S.. Meiar*. Kidi.«il A almw, tti HuizcnnuBC S;rct t. MuhcIio^ut. 

OA^’AT01tl^:M.-aUJ>lJU()()Jv I'TuiiT KWimtma lliu. 

^ /V«yoeKirt-T>r. KDWAHO LANE. M.A.. M.T).. Edm 

r<»r [nvalldi aruUhiwe r e< iuiriri g r ent and oU augc. Turkluh lut h s mi ihr prtniLos. 

QPECiAL NOTICE. — SUEZ CANAL, — 1 ndor Cuiitract with 
AVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL. Ui\«h‘r Contract 



OtJMMER TRIP to OhlHMANV and PACK in a W|:EK, 

ttI\owinpliine foraviHlltothelTariA MoiiiitaliH I’.iln., rf W illudiush-dje.'Le -Oneof the 


North (leruiaii Llti> d'« StramorH lemi Jtruiinwit k 
^•ittiirduy for IJivmcn Ui lm n I'nreii j SiUrKni. n I 
yt'AniAt llidl-hiro . ,Vi>i>l> ut rimplmV (iulMToul niLi 


II kiMlII, 

( 'ubiii 111 
, ill piMit U’ll . 


-.-ki- —One of the 
. \Vt dm- ilii) niid 
I ' ( h.tdii-11 lUidi I ifii 

, I'ltt Kidllv. \V .ir to 


Plliliippn, (irnves. riiii:ip|i.s, . 1 ^ ('ll , M. l)iiiHlttii‘ii Il(j|ie<e, i mi'S I.une, (ireat fow 
jKunilon.L.C., and 2;i South ‘ • - »■ 


2;i South Julin StiL'iit, LUi'rpcxd. 


N’uel, 


OILMMEU TRIP to SWJCDEN mul RAI'IC in SEVI'N 

V lime fora \i»Il to the ninjrnillLMif Waunull* nt Trollhi.ltuu, (he 

Deantifui lukeii WeiiLm and WVttern, uitli unninlk-d ^un.iitmln-;; m-iiu'M 'I lie twin w n w- 
•leaimT* /.oui.srf-^f mk Innnti mul .Vui p are di^iiatilud Iruiu l-omiou. Millaiill Iiir 

Ootl.riihiirii every Kri.lnj alfcruali Ij >are: Saloon. H .,<i , liUmu 'I ii-kti iivailal.hj toi .mo 
inonth, H N«. ixl, riovuioiiB obtau iiLIc on houidat laiilf lo \pplv at C'luiidinM'iiMeroal 

Oirw*!, Kcceul* Cireus, VV . or to I'lilllippn, CiruM'a rhillippd, .v t St OuiiRliurd llou'e. 
CrOsi* Lmu'. Ureal Tower SiriV't, E.C , and 25 South John Sucit, Luupool 

oilMMER TRIl* to llCLLANll nnd BACK in EtlliU 

^ allowiiiK time lor a visit lo ihc mlirestlnu ( iticb of Vinitoidatn. llaoiU-m, 

Ilauue Hohevemiiutn, or lltrteht. The faxjunte SutnutM /.'umin / ml IfdrMMtMj.,,,, 
London altcriinli I j eyn v Weduendaj and siiliudiiv lor HoMoid.iiiL unlmiking l‘!u.*e An « h om 
Bniiiswk-k W hatl, llUckwull. Kilurn l-aivh' Siilun.tl lit..; Ton 1 nhiii.il tn Ml lueluiMni: 
hleitard ii I ee. hute i liiwu ut rroiUn.ni nijiulitdon lionrd — Vpidy at C’hapIliiS IJiuverioa 
UlluT, lleirfut 1 . ( iinm. \V.. or to l‘hillippfe, Uiavts, rhlllijum.a Lo., M. Dumtau’e IIouh* 
CroM Lane, Urcat Town siteel.E 

l^RlGriTON.-REDFOUD HCTKI..--F.uiii;r Sea nnd 

Kn'lamide, N<"ir the We-d I'icr. Cnitial nml «uiu-t. Lou^' . st*ddi«ht‘d. Sailnol 
Kuoma. .^pueioiui Co le* -rwm foi I^nhcs aud Ofiitlemtn. sea- W'litt i i vn-c in tin Hotel 

UOMi-'r. 1>AUK. 

TLFHACOMJIE llOTFiL, IHVa combe, North l>.‘vun, — Delight fill 

Li)0«lioii, Ih'uulirul Sooner)'. •’’VO Iltioins, AppolntmoiiH jiorioel . C'tilnmc cxccUent, Win.-H 
cholee. AeccBbihlc from nil pa; tn hy Steam and If, nil iiko Tlim« Tulilo>t/. 


I'HE AGIU BANK, Liimtnd.i-EstaliltsliBd in- 

isil CAPITAL. £L<!P»WW. . 

^ H*ai> C>FrjCK~NICIWLA8 I*ANB. TdOMBAHD STKEBT, 

Bhahuush Itt Edinburgh. C»lctitt«, Bumbay. Madma. Kurrwhee. Wai Mm, Bhuighal, 

JliiAfKimg. K 

Current Aeootinta are ketit at th« Head Olftenon the Terttii cuttowary with Lteldhb Baakcn. 
and Interest allowi-d when the Credit Ualanre drjen not fall keioW CIOO. 

JOcpoiita received for ilxcd pcrloda on the following ternte.wlx. ; 

Atlfpcr Mtit. rotrann. iubjcct to 19 inonthi* Notiee of WlthAr|ifrtI. 

For Hmirter peruMli UepoHltii will be rpberevd on ternu to , be Agreed wpoQ. 

Bill* hmued at the rtirreiU exchange of iho d«y On any of ilm BrancKee of the MB.freaof 

ocxitH charge i ami Approved Bllli iiurehuaed urMUt Ibr colltictiop. « . \ ; 

Snied and I'ureh.i^en e fleeted lu Uritinh and foreign !ikcuriiU*K. in BJtit India' Sto^ 
Loaiu, and the lale cnnUxl) of the same mule rinkeii. ■ , , i 

Itik'ifbt drawn, uinl Army, Navy, aud Civil Pay and Pensions I'oalUfed. . 

Eieiy otlivr deseiipticiii uf Banking It^isiiivsi i^i^d Momy Agency, Drittsh and Indla|l,;,i;; 
traiiSHClcd. 

J. 'fI10M,S0N. CAolrwrott. 

IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANGE . COMPANY. 

>^5; EstaldlHhed ^ 

I OLD ni^AD 8TKEET, E.C., and Itt A 17 PAT-L MALL.^I.W. 
CAPITAL. 11,(100,000. PAID-Ii P and l^ V-ES i’EP. llfld.oOO. 

_ _E. ro/.FlN.s S.vitTlI. (ifiit'tal . l/uwnprr. 

l> Ti (E N Fx—' I b' e ' o f T i c e, 

-*• LiJMUAllD STUEFT AND CHARING atOSS.LONDON.-EHTAItfKliinED 17B9, 
Prmuptnnd lIliernlhossSattlemerilN, 

Insuranucs elketed in all parts ot the World. 

GEORGE WM. LuVEl.L 1 

JOHN L riftOOMHEJJJ J St nctSr iiUi, 

ANN LIFIO ASS[TL\N(Mb SOClib^’Y, Fleet Street, LoiidoD^ 

luvvnli d ttnstts uli IK-l'CUibcr ai, Irt/M li.iwi 718 

Iri< (|IIII‘ (.if (he paxt \('iir . 5(1/ .JNl ^ 

Aniiiiiiu puiil III) lioath to Ik'irnihci la»t 

I uiins 111 pTopoanl. Ac., will lie sent on application at the Ofllte, 

1\ TONE\, TIME, ftnd LIFE iiro lest in tlie event of Accidental 

Injiirv 01 I)i'.Lili Provide agaijiist t)ie»e IinnOn hy n Polli-) ot thu 
KAILW^AY' passengers’ A.^SVIlANcft COMPANY AOAIN.ST ACCIDENTS OF 
A I L KINDS. 

TIio old("-t and largest Ad’uknliil Afl,3nniiK’C Company. 

Jl-.n. A. KIVNAlltl). M P.. ( A.m won. 
iHl CnHNllIJ.L and lo REGENT STREET, JAWDOV. 

W 1 M. I AM .1 , VIA N. St‘cre*arjf. 

( iLARK’S ' PA fENT ' STKKir NOISELI-SS Stl UTTERS, 

s<;lf Cuiliiii.'. I'lri' lind rhiof Proof, can he ndipU'd lo anv iiidow or other Openlnii. 
Pto,| et (i.H'F lue. -'CLARK ,V: CtJ., Sole PatoiitecH, Kalhboiie Place, \V.| Patifl.Manchcslt'r. 
LivirpooL and Dublin, 

FOR THE COLD BATH, &c. &c. 

CASH’S KNITTED 

HOUGH _ 

CAN liE ORDERKl) 0'\TI:N'1’) 

TllUOKJII IIDSIEKS AND DRAITAlfi. &e., UVLllYWHEHE. 


L 


TOWELS 


11 


J. MCOIJj, .Minvlnmt Clotliier to the (^leun, the Jioytil 

^ • l .imily, ttiiil the I'ointi. of Eintipf : Aiinj. Nii\y rimU ivil Oiitlltfer, 111 llfl. nH,l20, 

, IN‘tniit.Slr«el. and l omlull. London ; II) ,Mu»1l) St, eel, iLiiJi heiitc) , 50 Bold htreut, Livti- 
__ . . pool I and Vi New Sticet. I'Oiiningliuiib 

1>01IRIGUES- MOXOCRAMS, AB.MS, CUKSTH, and , vni> rrvTM.-\rvv ii t \onor , v t . ,v • . 

ADDItICSSES Iiemgned. and Stoi'l Dud Engiit«’ed to* (ii in'- j I -IK »LA J liij.NlKN. II. J, NK/OLLS .rm Velluipf, Toill’lSt, 

I C'rnl^lng, and >hooliiiv SiiiM, tioin Three Guinean Watoi proof Tweed OvcftX'ats, vii til 

' JlcgitiUied Po* M t'i.'.ICiS and 21s . lu 5IcUon Clothfl, I2a. 

FOR ROYS. — II. J. NICOLL’S Seaside Novelties in Snitii uiid 

DroMM. Washing Suilt* o( l{cg.Ulii Cloth, from lOn (id.i ol Sergi^ and Drill matfriuL, 
Irom I ».( (id Km- ktihoeki r and Play SulG, m Autumn Angola i lylhB.litim 21 b. Light 
1 wted 0\e)e«»af», 1 is , diit>) ^tellon, from 21v, 

FOR J.I ARIES.— II. J. NICOLT/S yuj^fiior Ridinj:^ Ilnhit^, 

fniin Tune to EiRR Guinea* ; Piiutalorms. ;»li, hd. Riding Hats, trimmed. Rom 218. 
.S)i«'ekiitu’» in \\ 111 king and 'i‘i II veiling LObtuirieii, nnsni i>tisi(i| foi imvellv imd elegiimt> 
Id »'oiiln.'iirntion Promeninlf and IIdimo Jockids.c '•.pil.iti ly '.hiintd.-- To k; had only at 
Jl .1 Nl<.« ILL'S K-verul .Vddresses In I, ondon, Niaiudieblei . Liverpool, iiud Hirmlmthaiij. 
as given tUK)\o. 

IIIGII-CL.VSS fashionable CLOTHING FOB GEN "LEMEN PAYING cXill. 

T . A W R A N i) E I). P II I L L I P S & G 0., 

roUHT AND MILITARY TAlLffltS. 
l:» GEORGE SritEET HANOVER .SCilJAKE, LONDON. W. 

A Fflvhifinahlc Order Tuide n( ilu' hiffhcHl cIiiM.cstnbliBhed lor half-a-oentiiry on thn rrrdit 

»y«U'io. hnl now d><iiiu IniMiit -is e' elinovely for rend) money jiavnicnl, and tlipplying Clutfie* 
and Lniioinm ol the hert fpiiiJn) ,to Older uni) . at iiio<liTHtc prieeii, 

LUt* na application. ■ ^ 

^H>IjR CREAM of ROSIOS. — PI ESSE t't LUlilN propapt^ 

,V c'dnijiR* COSM ETIC wHh ilic grcaUNl cure, fresh dall), in Jar«, l».-Labqraf)ryut' ’ 
^owrrii, 2 New Bond Strict, lAMidf)!]. , "Y ' 

/APOPONAX, the Fhnver Kinj?. — “Sweet issue of A moio 
j.ui.i"” Nrw"BS‘is',;r,fn5r^ no,,, «.w.i„.b«tbr mbsse » 

IRON WINE BINiS. — VIENNA. AlEIlAl, nwaniticl tQ 

i^o^o^t'n .w, 

xr 1 N A 11 A N’S . iTl' ~ r~W~lj T' s'k'y. 

ThUeclcbraled and moil del iciou sold mellow Spirit Is the ver)' CREA 


Raised, KII,MTIL, GRiiTEsiHJE, and E< CENrjli<. M((N*i(iR V.Ms Brtist(*’ally de- 
lor any eombimtion *d Letlers. NO'l'K PAPER and LN Vj'-l.oPLs ,suio,H-dm Colour 
Belief, and brUliimtl) Illuminated In Gold. Silver. and Colouis, m the iiuheH St)Ieul Art. 
At^lIK^tY miDRIG^ES’, 43 PICCADILLY, U)NIM)N. 

E DEXT Sc CO.. 01 Strand, nnd 04 Royal E.KphHn'''e, Maiiufac- 

• turi'is of CITRONOMETKRS, WATCHES, As'rUONOMIC \L and TMtllKT 
CLOCKS to Her MaJcnly. II Il.U. the Prince of Muh« iiml H I M the Emiieror of 
Russia; Makers of the <»itat Clm k of the Mou«i of Purlnnr'cnt and ol the New Standard 
CJm'k ol the Royol OhEorvalory. Grocnwleh. Catalogues on aupl leal ion - E DLNTaLO. 
01 .Strand, J( Royal Exchange tinljuining Lhiyd’*),and Factor j , .Su\o) street, I/« otloii. 

nnilE' A^TRCIXOMER-iiOY^AL Rcjiortcd to tlio AdiiiiniUy 

tAJtluit ia,ls70) (ill tnClirommiAlem cntcu'd f«ir aniunil <'<>m petition, “M. F DLNT’.S 
iatiieflnCM w« have ever had on trial F. DEN'r.ChroiuniKttr. Watch, and Cluck Maker 

l«tUfitiueen,33COCK8PUR STREET, CHARING CHtJSS. 

WILLIAM S. IRJRTON, CEXKILVL FURNISH 1X0 

* !7 Apimhitmcut to H.n TI. the Prince of WALKS. Bcndv aC ATA- 

LOUtfE GTtA ri.s, post paid, eunlnluiiig upwards ol hj« llluidjations of his uxirhalled Sioi'kuf 


Electro Plate 
IBitannia Metal OoudB 
Dliih Covers 
Hot’Watei DUhofl 
Stoves and Femlcri 
Marble Chimneyplccei 
kitchen Ranges 


Iron and Rros* UedsU uils 
ISediooii) Cabinet i'ltnutiire 
Dining- and Druwlng-room 
Furniture 

Chlimu'v and Pier Glasses 
'rnrnei) Goods 
Kill hi-n lltcnsild 


liflmpn and Guaellers 
Tea Traj • 

Urns nml Kettles 
Cha'ksand Cniidelubra 
Taide Cutlciv 
fiathn and ’J'oikt'W'arf 

Uetldlng and Ih d Hiinclngi. ..^..o 

with Lists of Priew, and Plans of the 3(l large Show Ui.oius, at 'W Gxford Street W i 
!, lx, *, a, and 4 Newman Pliet 1 1 4. and « Perry's Place ; imd I Ncwiimo Yard, London W 
Thu Coat of ilrdiverlng Guods to the must distant parts ot the United Kliigd<ii)i hy Huilaavis 

tri^ng. WILLIAM S- IILHITON will aiwa)! undertake delivery ut a sinali h\ed rate. ^ 

F URNIkSH your' house or Al'AUTMENTS 

TilBOUGUOlIT on MOESEn'8 HIRE SYSTEM, r,.), Prlro., no E»lr,CIi.ntc. 
liarge,uaeli(1 8tock to M-Ievt from. All Gouds Whji anted. Illustrated urUedCataUHrue with 
Terms, post l^ee — S4!i aud 27>d Tottcniuini Court Road. Ettablinlied 18ti'3. ’ 


MAI- 


PIN Sc WEBB'S 


^ 2 SPOONS and FORKg. 
QAIARANTEED to LAST 


nnWENTY YFIARS, 

(PATEN^TEES OF THE “ CLUB " BOTTLE-HOLDER.) 

7 A 77, 'and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONHOaN, 

... 

TVfANSlON HOUSE BUILDINGS, 

QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


WEST END. 


CITY, 


rXlNDON. 


IVfANU FACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, 

THE ROYAl/ CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ON IIECEIFT OP IS STAMPS. 
t SMALLER EDITION POST FREE. 


A. & S. SMEE, havinp^ made oonsidt'm'ble additions to 

* their PremiMa, little Inspeclinn of th^lr 

«Toc| or 



Kkoo: 

•r^mi.TO«. BimJSA. a BAYUdL ^u^luk street. 


1? LAZKNBY & SON’S PIOKUES, SAUCKS, ftiid OON- 

or , I- A ZEND Y’ fc SON, Sole Proprietors uf the celehraUsd ReoeluU, and 

Manuf^iircrsof tliAPUkle*. Sauces, ond Condiments, so long and favourably diatmjhitshdd 
by tlHJir Name, are compelled lu CAVTfUN the Publlo apaln»t Iho inWMor PrVrwreUoiu 
whic I arennl up and labelled In close imitation of thHr Goods. 'with a view to mislead the 
ftClVinUyStiSn^oiS^^ Edward* Strcfl, Purtma® Sauarei, and 

►TJARVEY^S SAUOE. — OautioDb — Tha Adroivets of thjlE 

L ii A & P E 

The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.' 
improvesthe Appetite, and aids Dlgei 
••I,EA t PKHltlNS’ .SAUCE.” 

LEA ft PERRINS on all Dottlesand 
and Sold hF *11 Dealers In Sauces tliroughouC the Worlds 

jP i? Y's; 



0‘ A R A’O A 8 . O’O C 0 a: 

A most delicious and valiiAbleartloW.»<14andfiref.* ^ 


“ The CaraiM Cocoa of suel) <;holce quality ."-Food, ITaf^, andl Air, E 
Niiib Palftti* Mkoals ftVtfded to J. 8. * BY k Sfl 


DINNEVOIH^S pure FLUIiT jiSfOTsiA,’ 

the best Remcdg fbr Aoidi ty ort^Stomoch .neortburn . |Icadac1i«.Q<iatbftn(lt 
^ tjraj4cx^D<jp(^tVeoi, I,o»dout and oj* tU'ChemIsilj , ' - ' , 

T)6Ga— To' tt' 

1. IRRITATION, nse > . r 

‘ 


TpB* 



IT R D AY 

OF 

IPOIITICS, LIlilEATIIRE, 


i ^ 
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r Reictiitcrod for *] 
L Tranitnlflsion abroad. J 


Price 6 d. 
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deli- 
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THE BRUSSELS OOOT'ERENCE. 

» A fl the^^preseutativca of the different Powers at 
xJiLffBruHBels Conference have determined that their 
iberations shall bo private, it is not known, except by im- 
perfectly authenticated rumours, that they have made any 
considerable progress their undertaking. The English 
'Government has taken ample precautions against the risk 
of any alteration in the laws of war or of any interference 
‘With the praoi^ices of maritime warfare. In answer to a 
formal inq^yiry the Russian Government assured the Eng- 
Zish- Ambassador at St. Petersburg that there was no 
antenti^ of discuasing any matters not Included in the 
original programme. “ Consequently it is understood that 
** neither maritime operations, nor naval wars, nor iho‘ro- 
latipng^of belligerents at sea, nor in genijral the recognized 
“ nriiicmles of intomational law will be entertained by ns 
“ [the -Russian Government] or brought forward for dis- 
‘Cussion.” . Notwithstanding the explicit assurance which 
ia tjbtfcl given, Lord Deiu 3Y adheres to his refusal of plenipo- 
tentiary powers to the English (Relegate at the Conference. 
..Sir A, HLobsfoud is to refer every point to hia Government, 
which itf' not prepared to assent to a scheme for the regula- 
tion of military operations without considering it in all its 
bearings. The reservation is justified by the indefinite 
language of some parts of the Russian scheme. It is 
possible that tho English Government might regard as 
involving questions of international law proposals which, in 
judgiheut of the majority of tlio Confereiico, might only 
affect tho details of military operations. The provisions for 
the military occupation of on enemy's territory may or may 
nqt be calcnlated to diminish tho evils of war; but it can 
scarcely bo doubted that they would largely modify the rights 
and duties of belligerents. The prudent firmness of tho 
Foreign* Minister may probably have been exorcised in 
oousaqnence of recent experience of grave difficulties arising 
hasty attempts to {Utei|«intornational law. The timid 
' ptecigitanOT of the late Government in adopting tho Three 
‘ Ruteft of Washington resulted first in the adverse judg- 
ifiesit <}f tho Geneva arbitrators ; and sinco that time it has 
,h|^fojind impossible to agree as to tho manner of submit- 
tiiJg Rules in aceordanoe with ,tho Treaty for the 
;^|kr^al df other nations. Tho Government of the United 
^at the Rules should bo communicate 
note ot comment, although it is notorious that 
i^1ih^i% admit of two oppqpite interpretations. Tho 
to substitute in international jurisprudence 
"iSW^fW^ogislation for the judicial intororetation of prin- 
ot&nally established in practice has not been for- 
Xord f)EaBT is fully justified in declining boforo- 
^dij^cusd new. projects of law which might bo con- 
^onscionsly ihfiuenced by other interests than 
It is ndt desirable to interfere with tlfe 
belligerents or of neutrals without 
possible effects of innovation. 
ofl^e Governments now represented at the 
to Lord Derby's .Circular Eu*e generally satisfao- 
though they aire idlbt equally explicit, TheDute 
on ‘behalf' of Franol), remarks that the Endian 
refbrenoo to xnyrit^e opera^ns, 


, ;^d ih^ ihe French 

'* quesUoufl “iucw 
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previous limitation of the bu.'^iness of the Conference' to the 
express terms of tho Russian proposals. It hod been sup- 
posed, from the language used by tho Minister in the As^ 
sembly, that the French Government entirely assented to 
Lord Derby’s opinion ; and perhaps the comparative vague- 
ness of the Note addressed to Lord Lyons may be merely 
accidental.* Tho Spanish Government not only objects to 
any change of international law, but specially prot^ts 
against tho suppression of privateering, and the eholition 
of tho right of capturing goods in enemies' vessels. It 
had been forgotten that Spain was not a party id 
Resolutions appended to tho Treaty of Paris in 1856, 
by^hich tho parties to the Congress renounced tne 
right of issuing letters of marque. The iUusory nature 
of the change was illustrated during the American Civil 
War, in which neither belligerent equipped a privateer, 
though the United States had refused to agree to the 
Resolutions of Paris. It is perfectly easy to give a 
public commission to cruisers, instead of relying on private 
enterprise. Privateers were at all times useless to the 
State from which they received their licenso to plunder, 
except for tho purpose of injuring an enemy's commerce. 
An armed vessel which will on occasion fight, as well as 
capture merchant vossels, is more useful than an old- 
fashioned privateer. Tho Swiss Government has not nn- 
naiurally taken tho occasion of tho Brussels Conference to 
propose the adoption of certain Additional Articles to tho 
Geneva Convention, of which tho consideration has been 
delayed by the war of 1870. The President of the Coa- 
foderation assures tho English Government thdli th^ .Swiss 
representative.s will not raise, directly or indiroo%, any 
question relating to naval warfare. The further 'xiii^cr- 
taking that no such discussion should be admitted nejbaps 
becomes nnueoessary in consequence of tho guard^ 
of England. The other minor Powers for the most* yart. 
assent to Lord Derby's proposals ; and on the wholo it in 
nearly certain that tho attention of the Conference will Ijo 
confined to its proper objects. ^ 

The form of the answers returned by some of the Powers 
throw a certain light on their political relations. Tho 
table of contents which is, as usual, prefixed to the despatches' 
is not strictly accurate. A document forwarded by Sir A, 
Buchanan is described as Ausswer of the Austro-Hangarian 
Government giving required assuraince," The English 
Government asked for an assurance that the Austro- 
Hungarian delegates should bo instructed to confine them- 
sclvos*to the consideration of details of military operations 
of tho nature of thoso dealt with in tho project of the 
Russian Government, and also that they should entertain , 
no proposals affecting maritime warfare. Count Andras.st 
replies that nothing is to be done with respoct to znaritizbo 
law, or any point in tho law of nations which is not in- , 
eluded in tho programme of the Russian Government. 
Lord Derby has from tho first consistently refus^ to dis- 
cuss any point of intomational law, whether it may or may 
not be mentioned in the Russian projoci Tho GermRn 
Government is still less explicit in a statement which ^oemR 
to imply a perfect understanding with 
MOnstbr simply informs Lord Derby that nothh^^ can 
be further from the intention^oC his 6dvemth0uti;th|i'n 
to ext^d the scope of tho pmgranufie, and thM ^^ ou 
“this ground we shall agn^ to oai?, -ptonipoten-. 
*^tiarie9 that the declarai^ of the Eus^iaia, Govern-^ 
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enaiAmr this, ijrai' saspiciioxi whiob the T^ORticm 
Mubfktrr it paifti'dent to avoid* Ho ha« 

iiidood made ui^his miiid^at last that* Franco onght to do 
SQj^thing more than act help’ the GarUota*; and pevha^a it 
mayi bo aet dom as (mo o6 the natiual^ooiiBeqnenc^ea o£ the 
forinal'rooQf^tion^of tho Madrid Govoninsoiit that a French 
gtmboat been despatched to pravcnt supplies to tho Cai»- 

being, sent aeroas the Bidassoa. The duration of the 
dhrriist struggle has been in a great measure duo to the 
diatroet of its own nuTy entertained the Spanish 
Government. It is properly tho business of Spanish veseols • 
to prevent arms and guns being sent by water to the irisur- 
geiita. But the Government of Sf^ain, although it lias a 
navy, has not a navy that it dares to use ; and so tho 
Carlista have really bad the command of the soa. Still it 
cannot bo within tho scope of tho duties of afriojidly neutral 
to allow its frontiers to bo niado the base of military 
opemtions for a rebel army ; and whotbor the Spanish navy 
does its duty of not, Franco will do what her Foreign 
Minister conceives she ought to do under the circumstances, 
and will stop supplies going to tho Carlists from I^Vancc. 
In much tho same spirit Duke Deoazes has allowed it to 
bo expected that' before very long he will remove a cause of 
offence which has much vexed another neighbour of F ranco, 
and that the Orenotpw will be withdrawn from tho waters 
of Cirita Veccllia. The presence of tho vessel in an Italian 
liarbour would have been a matter of no moment had it not 
been originally sent and ke])t there as a protest agninst the 
treatment which the Pope has received from Italy; and 
Italy has strongly represented to Fi’ance that to lot 
tho stay on now is to raise a suspicion that France 

is not sincere in its declaration that it accepts tho facts 
which Italy Las accomplished. This is so obvious that the 
(henotjuc would hav(3 been recalled long ago only that the 
Legitimist party attach very great value to keeping alive 
this one ground of quarrel with Italy. The French Go- 
remment has now apparently come to the conclusion that 
it is no use trying to conciliate tho Legitimists, and that 
the pursuit of a frank and loyal policy towards Italy is not 
to bo abandoned in defcrenco to a pariy which, whether it 
is conciliated or not in this will do all the harm to 
tho Government of tho Septounate that lies in its power. 

In tho sphwo of homo politics the chief incident baa 
been the discussion raised by some members of tho Per- 
manent Coramittoo as to the prosocutioiiK at Marseilles. 
The Minister of Justice explained that lie, and he alone, 
was msponsible for these prosecutions. Although in sorno 
of the cases nearly four years have olup.scd siiu^o 
the alleged crimes were committed, yet ho thought it 
essential that crimes bo terrible should not, if they 
had bc(m really committed, go altogether unpunished. 
He had done his very utmost to ensure that no ouo should 
be pros(»cated for any acts which, under the widest extension 
of the term, could bo callctl political. But, tx) the best of 
bis belief, there had been many murders and robberiea com- 
mitted which had been entirely apart from the triumph of 
this or that political pm’ty. Marseilles, both during a groat 
part of the German war and during the struggle witlx the 
Commune, was in a state of anarchy, and it was only at 
last, by the employment of an overwhelming military force 
which made all notion of resistance hopeless, that order 
was i’estorod. It would bo a fatal precedent^ in tbo opinion 
of tlieMtNiSTiia of Justice, if deeds of bloodshed and pillage 
wore allowed to be pci’petratod at such a time with perfect 
impunity, and if murclDrerB' and robbers were to bo free 
from tho oonsoqueucos of their crimes simply because one 
political &otioii happened to bo uppermost in tho distriot 
at the time when their crimos were (X)miiiitted. Tbellopub- 
lioan members of tho PemuuKsnt Committee were quite 
entitled to insist that the prosecutions should be shown to be 
free from all political bias. It is very easy, especially in 
Fran<)e^ for a triumphant to wreak its veirgaatice on 

those, ^om it has eonqpered, by wholesale punishment 
under the fi>nna of justice. But if it can be made clear 
the MaraoSles prosecutions really not in any way 
no>aet of people ought te be mmo gmteful to. the 
Goyeromeftt Ibr undertaking these prosecutions than Be* 
publican deputies. The groat diiBScaity under which their 
party kbours^ is that its history is associated with, the 
perfbcinMices of every kind of rumaus. That a Bepubliciaa 
Goveiiiinant means murder and pillage is the notion which 
keeps werw many Frenckmon from bel\mriiig that a Bopublio 
can ever be eMthinR But a disgrace^ Gbveimment to live 
undien Thatl^pui^cttn revolutions in Frsmoe have often 
been aopbmpatued By utrooiens Crimea ia a matter of cAmpie 


history, and nothing conld be moi*B fatal to the Berpublic&oa 
party than that the belief should be generally entertained 
that murder ami pillage are the inseiTorable aUendants of a 
Bepublicau Government, and are viewed with indifferonce^ 
or even approval, by Bepublicaus, so long as the murdorers 
and robbers will but lake thq trouble tokiD and steal to tba 
tune of “ Vive la Bopubliqini I ” ‘ 


VAGARIES OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

rilllE British AKsociation, w'hich has done so much for 
JL science, would have been bettor advised if it had, as 
in its earlier years, strictly coidined itself to its pi*o|-M?r 
object. Mathematicians, chemists, physiologists, and 
astronomers ought to hold themselves apart from pro- 
jectors and tlieorista wlio frame vague generalisations for 
the, purpose of deducing economic or political resulte. The 
discussions of the *Seotion over which Lord O’HaOan pre- 
sided at Belfast would, evmi if they had led to souiuier 
concluHions, have laid nothing to do with science, which 
means the systematic knowledge of natural procesaea. 
Even till) most inveieraio dovotecs of the study of crofcobets 
must have betui startled by the energy of tho ingenious 
ladies who on one day, after Aristophanic preceilent, 
occujjied the place of meerijig to the almost entire exelnsicm 
of the less enthusiafitic sex ; yet the feminiue assertion that 
education was not only a Bcience, but the first ofi sciences, 
was only an exaggeratod form of the assumptioii that tsx* 
pediency, convonionce, and the ordinary conduct oC human 
life aro subjecis of scienlifio inquiry. The innocent 
Gcoijomials who deprecated the coinage of half-crowns 
because there are only eight half-crowAs in a pound 
were umler the iinprcRsion that there was some- 
thing eB]K)cia.lly scicniilic in decimal calculation, although 
they had not succeeded in undei*standing the distinction 
l>etwoen coinage and money of account. The British 
AHSociation may reasonably take notice of tho fact that 
men havo ten fingers, and that conseiiuently they have 
constructed a system of decimal arithmetic. Whether 
florins or half-crowns are beat adapted to tlie purposes of 
fhe market and shop is a question for retail dealers and their 
customers, rather than for aritli metical professors. The 
Social Science Association, whatever may be its sub- 
Btantive merits, lias a use of its own in providing a re- 
ceptacle for the rubbish which collects round thooiifBkirtsof 
scientiflc inquiry. Guoh.sos, fancies, and bohlaes might bo 
advantageously relogaf-i^d to the domain of a Sodety which 
has nothing bettor to do. The reporters explain the in- 
judicious laxity of the managers of tho Btitish Association 
by tho perfectly credible statement that the Economic 
Section attracts the largest and most popular audiences. 
Domonstmiion, deduction, and induction arc laborious em- 
ployments of the mind; and only regular students of 
science understand the technical language in which it is 
necessarily taught. ^J’bere is no difficulty, except that of 
fixing the attention, in following a sennon or a discourse on 
education. 

If the collection of materlids without method could Ixo 
nccumtoly descrilM)d as a scientific oi^eration, the proceed* 
ings of the Economic ISection might furnish some curious 
illustrations of pysohology. Nothing is more odd than tho 
propensity of practical men to exalt the results of special 
experience into geneml propositions. Sir GkoUOB CAidPUBti*, 
in the cour.se of a distinguished career in Indian adminis- 
tration, has necessarily been Ikmiliar with sy-stems of laaid 
tenure uttoriy unlike the forms of ownerBhip which are 
known in England or in Europe. Not sharing the preju*^ 
dice of those who tJiiuk tiiat tho English distribution of 
property i.s necessary anti universal, Sir G. Campuell jumps 
to the more baseless condusioii that it is intrinsically arti- 
ficial and unsound. It is strange, and yet iutolligiblo, that a 
mind of more tlion ordinary acuteness should be deluded 
by the niistakeu lil)oraUty of tho British Association into 
the belief that bis theories of land tenure have any con^' 
nexion with science. Sir G. Cahpubll'h pai^cr coizpneiDced 
with tbo whimsical proposition that property in 
land is not properly caJl^ property, \mi privUego.. 
The custom of primogeniture is, as he contends, a 
proof that the ownership of land was origmally re* 
girded as an office or public {auction. On this fontos- 
tioal ground he is opp^ed' to tl^ smbdivision of piH>- 
pertyv while with unoooseious unoonsistenoy he proposes to 
promote tenant-right, which, ee fixr as k extends, most he a 
usurpation of the official duties of tho landlord. If England 
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were an nnoo^upied country, about to be settled under the 
control of a benevolent despot, lucubrations such as those 
ivith which Sir G. Campbell amused the Economic Section 
might perhaps have some practical use. The rent of land 
might be reserved by the State, or apportioned among 
elected or hereditaiy functionaries, while the ocenpiers 
might be secured in tho enjoyment of their allotments for 
longer or shorter periods, or perhaps in perpetuity. It 
might be a curious inquiry whether the title to a little free- 
hold is a property or a privilege, or, in other words, whether 
possession is inalienably burdened witli a trust. Ijondon- 
ers, like the rest of mankind, are undoubtedly subject to 
some kind of moral responsibility for tho use of their pro- 
perty and their opy)ortunilies. In England, whatever may 
bo the case in India or Utopia, their land is their own in 
the samo sense as their money. 

Historians and jurists have in recent times thrown 
much light on pvimroval notions and customs relating to 
the tenure of land ; but those of them who combine com- 
mon sense with learning arc not disposed to substitute 
ardiaic practice for thetn-sults of modern civilization. In 
other and more legitimate departments some of the greatest 
authorities of tho llritish Association liavf* maintained the 
theory that complex organizations have in all ciiscs arisen 
out of simpler forma. In ])olitical or economic develop- 
inont there may sometimea Ix) retrogression rather than 
progress ; hut on tho whole tho presumption is in favour 
of the latest results of the longest experience, and there is 
a probability that each separatfi community has adopted 
tho system best suited to itself. If Sir G. Campbell 
attaches any but a figurative meaning to his definition of 
property in land as a privilege, he muat imply the ('xistcncc 
of correspondiitg duties ; and it would be difficult to con- 
tend that either privilegciS or duties could bo, except under 
definite restrictions, the subject matter of purchase and sale. 
If a landed estate is a hoiieficG, there must b(^ some check 
on the simoniacal bargains which would substitute inca- 
pable buyeia for competent vendors. Sir G. Campbell 
appears not to object to tho hereditary devolution which 
provides no sufiieiont security for the discharge of public 
functions. Although investigations into the origin and 
principle of landed property havo a certain attraction for 
speculative intcllocts, tho difficulty of introducing any 
change in the sy.stem which would not involve great injus- 
tice is practically insurmountable. Tho conversion of 
absolute ownership into fiduciary possession will perhaps 
become more probable if tho process of accumulation is 
carried to excess. Q’he owner of a county bneomes in 
public estimation a kind of public functionary, who may be 
compelled by opinion, if not by law, to provide within 
certain limits for the welfare of his dependents. For this 
reason tho concentration of landed property in fewer and 
fewer hands tends directly to impair security of tenure. 
The nobles and petty princes of the middle ages wore in 
many respects more absolute than the monarchs by whom 
they were afterwards superseded. Modern potentates 
themselves admit that they havo duties as well as rights. 

Theorists who propound arbitrary doctrines on the sub- 
ject of property in land often forget that all proprietary 
rights are equally the creation of law. If tho o^vne^ of 
some thousands of acres is merely the incumbent of an 
office held for the benefit of tho community, the possessor 
of a million in personal securities can claim no exemption 
from similar liabilities. It has been truly observed that 
the owner of a five-pound note has practically the power of 
enforcing service from his fellow-creatures to tho value of 
five pounds. The mortgagee of lands is not less respon- 
sible for the expenditure of the interest which he receives 
than tho mortgagor for tho mode in which ho disposes of 
tho residue of the rent. Both, cither in their own persons 
or through their predcccssoi’s, acquired their absolute or 
qualified rights for pecuniary consideration ; nor can they, 
as long as tho present order of society exists, be justly 
expropriated, except for somo special public advantage 
and on payment of duo compensation. Socialism, or 
the community of property, is an intclligihlo and con- 
sisteni system ; and it is the only logical alterna- 
tive of proprietary right. Thoso who are not disposed 
to promote the equal tenure of all things in common will 
act wisely in regarding property as an ultimato fact. If 
I tibio public interest requires a modification of the conditions 
on which any kind of property is held, the owners ought to 
be paid in full for any sacrifice which may \ye demanded. 
The speakers who followed Sir G. Campbell in the discus- 
sion minted on the operation and principle of tho ^Ush 


Land Bill, which has hitherto famished tho only pret^enb 
for transfer of property by legislation. In that case it was 
contended by the promoters of the measure that it was 
necessary for the security of tho country, and also that the 
landowners would receive compensation by the removal of 
dangers to which they were exposed. Aigume^ of this 
kind, whether or not they are sufficient, are legitimate and 
relevant, and they boar no relation to tho ftindament«j|^ 
doctrines of property. Mr. Gladstone himself would havfe 
failed to command tho support of tho House of Comme^ 
if ho had prufossod to found the Land Bill on scientifio 
principles. 

THE NEOBO DIFFICULTY IN AMERICA. 

T he trouhlofl which now attract attention in several 
of the Soutliern States of tho Union have long been 
fiirctold by foreign observers, though they have hitherto 
not impaired tho cheerful confidence of native politicians. 
The rabliness wbioli Americans display in the conduct of 
public afiViirs may ho explained both by circumstances and 
by the national oharatter. The unequalled prosperity of the 
United States, and the apparent immunity from bad conse- 
quences which has been found cornpatihlo with political 
recklessness, have naturally produced oxceseivo reliance on 
popular institutions and on resoui’ces which may well seem 
inexhaustible. The evils of a restrictivo commercial policy 
are retluced to the lowest point in a vast country teeming 
with various productions; and tho universal indifference t(> 
tho qualifications of legislators and administrative officers 
is almost excusable where new laws are seldom wanted, and 
whore every local community governs itself. The charac- 
teristic confidence of the Americans in themselves .and in 
their favourilo theories was confirmed and increased by the 
successful termination of a civil war which had at first 
seemed botli to themselves and to the rest of tho world to 
threaten tho disruption of tho Republic. Tho victory, 
though it had only been attained by enormous efforts, was 
finally complete; and it proved not merely that twenty 
millions were more than a inabdi for eight millions, but 
that tho citizens of the Northern States were determined to 
sacrifice fortune and life rather than the unity of tho Federa- 
tion. Tho policy which was to ho pursued towards tlie 
conquered States was at first in doubt. The general feel- 
ing was in favour of magnanimous forbeamneo to the de- 
feated enemy ; but at tho same time the dominant party 
was inclined to be lavishly generous to the freodmon, who 
were regarded both as dependent clients and as useful 
allies. Notwithstanding the fanaticism of philanthropists 
a moderate course might perhaps have been adopted, if an 
incapable President, raised by accident to his high position,, 
had not foolishly provoked the antagonism of Congress to a 
mode of treatment which was intrinsically not unwise. Mr. 
Andrew Johnson, who succeeded to the Presidency on tho 
death of Mr. LmcoiiN, had been elected Vice-President in 
reward of his adhesion to the cause of the Union, and partly 
because, having been a jonmoyrnan tailor, he retained the 
manner and modes of thought of his early life. It soon 
appeared that a Southern ADacrican of humble origin felt 
no sympathy with tho political pretensions of the negroes. 
Assuming, by an explicable blunder, the absolute power 
which had been conceded to his predecessor during the 
war, tho President affected to grant premature amnesties 
to the late enemies of tho Union ; and consequently 
Congress, in resisting the usurpation, was naturally induced 
to reverse Mr. Johnson’s policy. 

By an amendment to tho Constitution, carried in the 
absence of Senators and Representatives from the States 
which had belonged to tho Confederacy, every State was 
prohibited from inflicting disfranchisement or disability on 
account of race or colour. The vulgar demagogues who 
led the Republican party in the House of Representatives, 
including Mr. Thaddeus Stevens and General Butler, 
expressed an opinion, which was widely prevalent, that 
universal suffrage was not bo much an instrument of 
government as a weapon of defence. The Abolitionistfl, of 
whom Mr. Sumner was the most conspicuous, had al^ready^ 
by listening to the echoes of their own declamation, become 
convinced that the negro was morally and intellectually the 
equal of the white American, and that he was equitably enti- 
tled to compensation for the sufferings uiiendant on his 
former condition. Between them the fiinatios and the dema- 
gogues carried by irresistible nuyorities the measures which 
are now producing their inevitable results in the Southern 
disturbances. The PREsmiirr, who, in comparison with his 
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never ^aaff a cup of kin^icss, he stood in the open air in 
the miadle of tuo vacation, and made a scries of jokes, 
many good, some very had, and all amusing. How the 
centeuariaus, if there Lad been any there, would have con- 
gruiulated themselves on having lived to seo his day ! and 
even the people with the ants and grasshoppers and wasps 
would have forgotten for a moinont the splendour of their 
rcHpeotive calaiuilics under the inllucnco of his mdiant 
good-humonr. Of course he know, and they all knew, that 
(Jood Ternpliirs were laughed at, hut so was They 

certainly did w<'ar very curious dresses, wliieh they are 
jjJfased to call regalia, while Sir Wii>fuid Lawson hirnsi;lf 
preferiod cx)mhating intern pemiico in a shooling-jaeket ; 
but there arc, as ho urged, men of such a cast 
of intellect and character that they cannot conihaL 
intompeninco with any effect or satisfiKdion unhs.s 
they put on regalia. llo could not quarrel with 

them, for tbeiy w’cre, as ho sahl, but (;<)])ying the 
clergy, who find it. convenient to put on a spuciul kind 
of dress in their groat conllict with ( vil. And sonic con- 
solation of tliis sort, some concession to the weakness of 
human nature, aL‘ems necessary with the (lood Teniplars, 
for they have a perilous turn for backsliding, and need 
much to keep them straight. Sir AVn'Kii) Lawson had 
iho coumge to say that lie felt sure tli:r, altliongh it was a 
Good Templars’ meeting, yet if ho invired tlio meeting 
gCMionilJy to iiipior up wdth him, the invilation would be 
Avidely acct'plod ; and this appalling statement was received 
with laughtor. It went homo to their hearts, and they 
laughed to think Iioav true it w'a.s. lint they knew they 
were safe; fora man is, as Mr. Cari.ylh hmg ago pointed out, 
iho creature of his owm clothes, and the most ine(>usidei’ale 
man would shrink from liquoring up while lie had gol. 
regalia on. Sir W [LFIUD La'Wson can, inde<'d, be tlio a]>ostl(' 
of sobriety in a shooLing-jaeket. Ihii llint is bee.aus»* lie is 
an exceptional man. He w merry w ithout })rim'nig ; lie is 
jotiose by nature. He lias the fun of liU; withoni beer to 
aid him. lint his Good Templar brcthivn arc not so for- 
tunate. They have a very dismal time ■ it. Tliey spond 
ihoir pleasantest hours in listening to oolh eihms of stalisti<*s | 
about the vices of other people. Thi^y have got into th;a 
;date of calm despair in which they w^ould rather hear 
a local loader than mot. All that is left to remind them 
ihut they aro still in the “ warm preeineLs of the cheerful 
day,” is their regulin ; and the cnielest publican cannot 
really gnitlge them tins one solitary pleasure. 

The worst of it is tlwd , even with their r(*gaJia to help 
and console them, the Good Templars and Keeliabif.es do 
not do ranch good. They aro not, ]if?rha}).s, exactly the 
sort of persons to do mu el i good ; ami when Sir WjM'itiD 
liAwsoN observed that rdihongh tlu're Avere no born 
drunkards, there were many born fools, he must have felt 
fhat his remark might bo token by many among lii.s 
uiidionee as nnploiibantly personal. They might, as their 
host with his joCose common sense explained to them, 
])ienic CAmiy d.ay, and pa.ss resolutions, play music, wjia'c 
b'lnnors, and sing teriqierance songs; Init unless they did 
•something else the publicans would laugh them to scorn. 
The (jucstion was, what else they could do. Little trum- 
pery half-raeasui-es caiuc to nothing, and every attempt to try 
them had ended in disappointmoni. First, w'orkiucn’s clubs 
wore tc^be the universal panacea ; but that remedy has hvrn 
tried over and over ag<iiu, and the publicans liavo already 
beaten the clubs out of the field. Then it liad betm pro- 
posed that Avorkpoople should agree only to drink at luiial- 
times. But Sir VViutuld Lawson knows the beoriucsti 
of liunian nature much too w'oll to put any faith iu 
sucih a broken rend. If the suggestion were lulopted, hcj 
felt sure there Avould bo a great many meals in Ibo 
(Jay. People would, ho said, carry bread and cheese in 
their pookets so as to have a perpetual excuse for a glars. 
Something might indeed lie done if the great regalia 
notion could be turned upside down, and if the drinkers 
of beer were foi*ced to wear appropriate regalia. Tf those 
Avho proposed to drink were rc(iuired to take out a 
licence stating the amount of their intended consumption, 
and liad to wear this liootico in the sight of all men, 
the effe(;t would 1 )® startling. Even that device, however, 
might fail, for here again Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s fatal 
knowledge of Luuian nature came in, and he owned 
thiit these badgo^J of intoxication might win more hearts 
tlian they would alienate. “ Fancy a half-baiTcl man- 
« going about; how po|jular ho would bo in Cumberland.” 
Or fkiacy a tliree-bbttle mam WinftiuD Lj^wson was 
sura that a z^an. of th^t inai:k . would got iQta the been 


Parliament without a contest, and when ha got .thora 
ha would be so highly respected that, if thaj did not 
make him Prime Minister, they would ba sura to 
make him a Bishop. It is sijarcHy necessary to say that 
this focidious sally was received with much laughtajr on. the 
part of the Rochabitos, who probably think more of the 
local IcoilerB whom they know than of Bishops of whcyiapi 
they know nothing. As all minor expedients were, in 
opinion of this laughing philosopher, perfectly usolcBl, 
since human nature would have beer if it could, the cjnly 
thing was to take care that it should not ho able to get 
beer. Tlic shape in Avhich Sir WiLruiD Lawson wishes to 
SCO this crnsliing of human nature accomplished is tho veiy 
illogical and iiiade»puite one of the Permissive Bill. If iu 
one parish human nature is deprived of ita beer, he is 
content that in the iu‘xt parish it should have as much boor 
as it likes. Ifo would pi’obuhly reply that he only aims at 
whiit he thinks lie can got, and that to make even one 
]i.'irisli sober is a gain. But docs ho really beliovo that ho 
lias liny chance of getting even tho little that ho asks for? 

“ In 1S72 the clock,” lie said, “struck BuuCK; in 1874 it 
“ .‘Jiriick (ha'ss; wlien did they intend that the clock 
“ should .strike Ijawsun ?” When, indeed I It is a clock 
tlijiD siill w.niits a vci'y great deal of winding-up. 

Sir WiLKK’in Lvusov appears t^ treat the Permissive Bill 
very uuicli as Jus friends treat their regalia. It would be 
abr^urd to make so much fuss and, after itll, look no diilbreut 
liom any one else, lie must have .something to show, and 
his bit of ribbon and t insel — if that is :m adeiqiiate descrip- 
tion ol regfilia-'is a jiicco of legislation about us imposing 
and unBubstaulial. With a shootiug-jacket and a merry 
heart, and a draft Hill in his pocket, he goe.s on his ph‘flsant 
way, iigluliig intoiuponince to the utmost. But he is very far 
fiwm being a tomfool, .and it maybe doubted w'hetlier he 
bvlic'Aa s in bis oAvn regalia me »ro than iu the regalia of other 
people. The publiiun.s who can laugh at piouic.s, and reso- 
iutions, .and banners, can also laugli at tlie clauses of an 
imaginary Act of V'arliainent. Alihough he is laughed at, 
Sir WiLFUii) Ijawson will no doubt ix‘rseverG. But his 
humble friends are no more iurlinod to fall below tho 
standard of Mi. i^iTA anchgivo in because tlicy are laughed 
at than he is. They will go on Aviili tlicir pi/mics, and reso- 
lutions, and way ing of ban ricM, just as he will go on Avith his 
little Bill. Tho liill and the regalia are equally symptoms 
of the state of mind in whicl) men who get exiuled over a 
subject too big for tliem, and Avaiii to do sonietliiiig gi’e.at 
to promote their own vioAvs, insist on doing something of 
any' sort rather than (hi nothing and w.ait, and go on Lamely 
ami quietly like the iinenligliteiKKl. It is precisely the 
.'.rime state of mind that prompts zealous Catholie.s to go on 
pilgrimage.^ in tho latter pave of tho nineteoiitli century, 
'Fliey burn to do something grout for the cause of the 
Ghurcli, and railuT than do nothing they will go off to a 
shrine. Avhei e they rerdly are not clear that a miracle wa.s 
not once wru light. Mr. Cooic lends them their regalia, and 
off tliey'^ start in their thousands. The more they are 
laughed at the itioj’o they fed like Elisua. The world may 
laugh the wrong way some day. Who knows what will 
happen ? There may bo another miracle, and this time a 
good, honc.st, (lemonstniblo miracle, Avrought at the shrine, 
and then how true it Avill bo that ho laughs best who laughs 
Just; just as it may happen that the halLbarrel men of 
Cumberland will bo suddenly so smitten with a love of 
regalia and of hocrless picnics that the publicans will 
Jiave to shut up sliop in despair. Meanwhile any- 
thing is l)otter than humdrum quiet, and regalia 
and visits to shrines inspire at. least the pleasant sense of 
doing a little. more than notliing. The lovers of q^uiet 
practical siny-at-lioine religion are made uneasy by pil. 
griruages, and those who see in the spread of education, and 
tho gradual conquest of barbarism, the only cure fbr 
drunkenness, look on the I’orraiasive Bill Jtnd boorJess 
picnics Us little more than well-meant child*B»play. But 
if there are any people who thoroughly despise mere tinen- 
ihu.siastic good people, it h pilgrims ; and if there are any/ 
people who thoroughly despise those who hope to Btop\^ 
drunkenness by education, itisSir WiLFRiD LaWSOISI Andliis 
guests. It is a controversy settled, not by argumentor ridicule, 
but by the natural bent of the mind { and as pe^le get iu 
a free country more and more accustomed to follow out 
their private fancies, we may be sure that there will always 
bo many persons who, in some of the different ■ 
which varying fashion suggests, will feel and gratify theiV- 
natural craving for relics aud shrines, or tbr' ahd 

draft Bills. 
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CHINA AND JAPAN. 

A THRMTINED <iiu3brpol betwe^i China and Japan ib j 
a symptom of tho vast procossea of change which have i 
supplied to the present generation an unprecedented variety 
of f|>lJtjoal experience, Both States had long been'rcgarded 
as TOftngo and almost unintelligible instancos of an ancient 
and stagnant oiviliaotion. Tho trade of China was valuable 
both to tho Bast India Company while it enjoyed a mono- 
poly and to the merdiants who eventually sot'cecrled in 
removing the former restriotiows. In Japan, according to 
popular legend, tho Dutch were allowed a limited inter- 
course on condition of trampling on the Cross ; and it was 
more certain that sill other foreigners were absolutely ex- 
cluded from the kingdo!n. The extraordinary aptitude of 
tho Japanose for the adoption of novel practices and modes 
of thought could by no possibility have been anticipated, 
oven if the remarkable litemtui^o f>f which only a few speci- 
mens have been since translated had boon known to 
foreigners. The Chinese also have been profoundly infln- 
enced by the results of two unsuccessful wars. Although 
their Governmoni still struggles to evade blio recognition of 
tho Western Powers as equals, tho Chiiiese have begun to 
pay the barbarians th^ compliment of constant imiiation. 
They employ an English oflicer to collect their Custoius 
duties; and although local interests have hitherto been 
strong enough to prevent the introduction of milroads, tho 
Government of Pekin has made great ottbrts to provide 
weapons and military stores of the moat improved modern 
patterns. The tenacity with wliich their traditions of 
emph’o liavo been pi'cserved has not been relaxed as tl\e 
military resonreos of the Government liavo inrreabod. 
After the ca]')ture of Pekin by the English and Kronch 
armies, the Tacpiiig rebc'lliou for a time seemed to throatmi 
tho existence of the reigning dynasty ; but as soon as the 
Imperial arniios were placed under the command of a 
capable English leader, tho insun*oction was totally sup- 
pressed. Tho Mahometan Turks of the Wc.sbuui provinces 
who supposed that they had finally thrown otf tlic OhinoHc 
yoke now find that the Imperial powcT is once more bo- 
ooToing imisistible. Part of the lost territory has been 
already recovered ; and the ruler of Yfirkand will probably 
tind difficulty in luaintiaining his indopundenoe. If the 
(Jhinese, who aiT naturally indiflerent to danger, once 
siicceed in organizing their forces after the Europcjan fashion, 
their enormous nund)ers will render them cxtnunely for- 
midahle. Tt was always diflioulfc to believe, except in a 
vague and cawlcss manner, that throe or four hundred 
millions of people acknowledged the authority of a single 
Govornmont. Except by a great superiority of arms and 
discipline, no existing State would find itself a match for 
China. 

The Japanese earao within reach of WcstiTu influenc^es 
much later than their neighboui's; but they have since made 
fur more rapid progress. The chivalrous sentiment of 
thuir romnnees, which is Tepresentod in their institutions 
by the singular practice of regiilatcd suicide, seems to in- 
dicate the moral and perhaps the iniollectna! superiority of 
Japan to China, A still more remarkable quality was 
exnibitod in tho political revolntion which immediately 
followed the admission of foreigners into the kingdom. 
The hereditary chief of a great feudal aristocracy was dis- 
covci’^d to bo a usurper, at tho very moment when it 
became evident that it was expedient to ooncentrato autho- 
rity ill the haud,s of an undivided Govornmont. As if by 
instinctive proscienco of future political wants, tlio nation 
bad held in reserve for nearly a thousand yeare a king 
by divine right, descended from tho Gods, and indis- 
putohly entitled to the allogianoo of all his subjects. An 
inf^oato Paidiamont which was about tho same time experi- 
mentally established has apparently not proved successful ; 

the people of Japan have the genuine political 
poMr of conforming thoir ^raotioe to the uccessitios 
am connronience of the time. It ib difficult to estimate 
too highly the candid roeognition of foreign superiority 
which his induced the Japanese Government to send i 
students to Bhuropo and the United States to learn : 
arts which tlm afterwards commuiuoate to iheif ! 
acm^yitrynifini II the result has been in some oases to pro- 
dnoe puDdants aud pretenders, the travelled rev^utiemista 
Si will &d that their weakness is Ailly appreciated by their | 
oountrymen. tt is highly probable that some of the inno» 
^OQS yrhieh have iW^adopted have been {nramiu I 
tuie»; aik(| that there VWifi be ooeasional reaction. ' 
iMhaaiidsI ridll aud knowledge which bare be^ acquired 


are not liable to similar drawbaeka AimUon which twenty 
years ago had probably not altarod its system of ship- 
building op its armanjonta for centuries has nJready pro- 
vided itedf with ironolad vessels and with ^ns of tho luos^t 
advanced type;* and native ei^OOPs ^ve leaimod to 
manage Europoaii machinery. The feudal levies of the 
great provincial chiefs have been superBcded by a regulaa' 
army, which has acquircii some rudimeuts of Europe^tQ dis- 
cipline. The paradox of an elaborate civili;iHtion which 
seemed to be incapable dither of progrusH or retrogression 
Las made room for the moat paj)id advance hitherto 
conlcd in history . 

The Japanese Government will perhaps be sufficienlly 
prudent to avoid an actual rupture with Ohina. Tho ex- 
pedition to Formosa requires no elaborate explanation, for 
tho barbarous iiiliabitanU of tho island had committed 
numerous outrages on Japanese subjects. In answer to a 
n^moiistinnco made by the Japanese roproaontative at 
Fokin, tho Foreign Minister informed him that hia Govern- 
ment w^as iu)t responsible for tlio maintenance of poivce 
aud order in Formosa. Tho disaTawal of roBDonsibiUty 
may perliape, in tho language of Chinese diploiuaey, be 
equivalent to a mere refusal of redress, nor is it improbable 
that the Japanese Envoy may have understood that- the 
diHclaimcr implied no renunciation of sovereignty. English 
naval ijommaiiders have frequently inflicted punishment on 
local Chinese authorities for outrages on English residents 
or tiiidors ; atid although, accordiug to the terms of the 
existing trcaiy, all coinphiinta ought to bo preferred 1>o the 
Central Government, tho old practice has generally been 
found moro eiroctual than any diplomatic communicjition. 
The Japanese Government sent on expedition, to Formosa 
which seems to hav(? met with Uttlo resistunco, and it is not 
al- present known wludher a permanent conquest wxi» con- 
templated. The Chinese have now insisted on the 
evacuation of the island, and, if the Japanese Quvemmenfc 
comply with their demand, the matter will be amicably 
arranged. As the Chinese navy contains no vessels which 
arc capable of encountering the Japanese ironclads, it is 
possible that Uie invaders of Funnosa may rely on their 
naval superiority ; but it would bo highly imprudent to 
commence hostilitioB with an enemy who will sooner or 
later inevitably prevail by*more force of nnnilxjrs. The 
Chinese aud Japaiu^e arc perhaps equal in military 
qiiahtios, but tlie resources of China ai*o inexhaustible. If it 
is not thought prudemt to engage in a naval contest, the 
Chinese will find littlo difficulty in landing troops in 
Eoiransa, who will bo supported by tho native population. 
The territory and tho harbours of Formosa might jHirhafJS 
be valuabhi if they could Ihj safely acquired, and the sub- 
stitution of a more civilized race for the piratical in- 
habitants would tend to general advantage; but no 
acqmsition of the kind could be worth tho risk of a serious 
quarrel with China. If the Jaimnose navy is employed 
elsewhere in tho repression of piracy in the Eastern seas, 
tho commerce of all countries will be greatly benefited. 

It is not known whether tho Govomnieut of Japan has 
reasons of domestic policy for undertaking nggivssivo enter- 
prises. 1 1 IB highly probable that recent ohangcB may htire 
created disf^oiitent which it may be thought pnulont k) 
divtTt into tho chauiid of foreign entorfiriso ; and Japan is 
showing itself sufficiently like Europe to render omiquest 
ami military fame the moat certain foundations of popu. 
larity. The national fooling, if it has been consulted by tlie 
Govorninent, will perhaps l^e satisfied by tljo attsinmont oi' 
tho original object of tli© expedition ; and withdrawal in 
deference to Chinese remonstranoos may easily be explained 
away. On tho other hand, it is possible that the invas^iort 
of Formosa may have been part of a deliberate policy It^r 
gratifying the national ambition and forming an efficient 
army. It is impossible to foresee the immediate result of 
a war between Japan and China, though the greater Power 
would ill the long run almost certainly succeed. It would 
be difficult for the Western Governments to reihain iiidif. 
feront to the Injuries which would be infliotod on eoAitu^rfio 
ai^ to the diplomatio oomplioationB wHch might probably 
arise. A w|tf between two States which still remain out- 
side the pale o&Envopoaii ^vilkation would present some 
Strange pepuliarities. The national oonsoiouBness^h^ch makes 
the qi^rrol '^ssible hiw been created by Oio ^novel mode's of 
have iii both^ oount^e# arisciti ^lu ihtciv 
oourws^wfth Befo^ revcdiilioti the 

Jnfpatieee '9pv«rn|^ont wonl^ pi^bably not haVo ilioaght 
it worth wh^ the‘ dmeHtas which Vero perpe- 

trated by the inhabitants of Formosa on shinwrecked 
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marineTS ; and the Chinese Government in its turn might 
have regarded with indifference a quarrel between the 
Japanese and the people of Formosa ; nor would it 
have apprehended tho annexation of one of its own do- 
pcndoncios. Tho Foreign Residents at Jeddo and Pekin 
will not fail to exert their utmost inflnonce for tho preven- 
tion of war. If tho contest proceeds, tho trade in arms 
will flourish in both tho belligerent countries, and probably 
tho Japanese will show their full appreciation of civili/.od 
methods by contracting a loan. It is difliciilt to regard as 
aliens from tho community of States nations which possess 
irimclad men-of- war and a national debt ; yet tho terms of a 
Japanese loan contracted for a war with China w'ould pro- 
bably bo onerous. 


SICILY. 

I jl VERY nation has some thorn in its side, «ind Italy has 
li more than one ; but, of all its tliorns, Sicily is perhaps the 
most troublosorno. Sicily has had a inolanclioly history, and 
has been going downwards ever Bince it ceased to be tho 
granary of Romo. It has boon conquered, pillaged, over- 
run by its numerous oppressors, but never has liad any good 
done to it; and its last holdiTS before it was anti<*xed to the 
kingdom of Victor Kmmanuel, tho Neapolitan IJonRuoN.s, 
adopted tho simple plan of allowing it to do exactly as it 
pleased, and gob on as it best could with its inveterate 
abuses, provided it yie Idiul a handsome annual revenue for 
tho Kino to spend. From time immemorial there has 
existed in Sicily a peculiar species of brigandage, whitdi is 
oven now one of tho greatest powers in the island. The 
brigands aro not like the Niiapolitan brigands. They do 
not form bands, and swarm about districts which they 
have made their own. They arc part and parcel 
of ordinary Sicilian society, and seem to pursue the 
ordinary avocations of life in tho four western pi-ovinces, 
and especially in tho cniy of Palermo. When they aro 
wanted by their chiefs to act they aro ready, and nioan- 
whilo tliey do a large amount of robbery and murder on 
their own account in a quiet way, and with almost perfect 
impunity. If they commit smaller crimes tlioy are, indeed, 
punished when they aro caught, but if they go high 
enough in crime to bo tried by a jury, they are acquitted 
as a matter of course. Fn)m time immemorial, also, the 
brigands have boon tho allies of the clergy ; not always 
the political allies, for the brigands joined (jAUiB.UiPi with 
conspicuous enthusiasm, but tho social and domestic allies, 
and now they and the priests are sworn friends, and hate 
with equal intensity tho Italian Coverument. Formerly 
the Sicilian Church had a sort of independence of Rome, 
but since the proclamation of the Pope’s Infallibility this 
independence has been abandoned, and tho Sicilian priests 
aro tho obedient tools of tho directing authorities of 
Ultramontfluism. Tho soil of Sicily is for tlio most part 
the property of great holders, and such cultivation as is 
bestowed on it is tho work of peasants who live in towns 
and go out lo labour for a few hours in tho day. There 
are no villages, no fannhouses, and scarcely any roads, so 
that there is no rural population to withstand tho brigands, 
or to bo oppressed by them. Tho great proprietors 
have long been accustomed to live on very comfortable 
terms with the brigands and tho priests, with both of whom 
they made satisfactory bargains. Were it not that Eastern 
Sicily is more advanced in civilization than Western, and 
that even in Western Sicily there is some sort of com- 
mercial life which asks the Italian Government to protect 
it, society in Sicily would be arrayed altogether against tho 
Italian uovernmont. And what troubles England with 
regard to Ireland also troubles Ibily with regard to Sicily. 
A OonstitutioiiSl Government must rospeefc the forms of 
freedom, and as Sicily returns deputies to tho Italian 
Parliament, these deputies, although politically they may 
not belong, to the party in Sicily hostile to the Govern- 
ment, naturally seek to please their Ipenl friends by calling 
out that Sicily is enslaved, and bpptosBed whonovor means 
adequately strong are takin to repress crime. It is not 
therefore to bo wgndp^ed at that -Sicily annoys and em- 
barrasses each Italian Ministry in tgm ; and of no part of 
the Italian Kingdom is it more true than of Sicily that 
Ultramonlanism is for Italy a political danger, and not 
merely a propostorous creed, and that it means tho central 
energy of a groat force which is doing, its tithaost to shako 
oft' a oivilization it detests, ahd.to restore the beloved reign 
of pvoiy kind of abuse. 


A writer in the Rows des d$ux Mondos, M. Lonis- 
liAKDE, has collected from Italian sources many curious 
facts bearing on the recent history of Sicily. Before Gari- 
baldi arrived in i860 to make Sicily the basis of those 
operations which were to end in imposing on Sicily tho 
Government of Victor Emmanuel, there was a stat^of 
things, even in the bad parts of the island, which a 
strange outside show of order. The police were’ tho 
brigands, and tho brigands were tho police ; and there was 
a kind of organized robbery which made things not so veiy 
bad for those who had no choice but to submit to be fleeced. 
The public force consisted of what wore termed “ companies 
“ of arms,” relics of the times when each feudal owner liad 
his retainers to fight for him and carry on his quarrels with 
his neighbours. Tho captain of a company undertook to 
bo responsible for the peace of a district. If any very great 
outrage was rommitted, or if the iiijurod person had suffi- 
cient social standing to call with effect for redress, the 
captain paid an inderanity. No one over thought of 
following lip the oflcridcr by any process of law ; but if tho 
CTimiiial was one of tlio frieinls of the brigand police, tho 
captain reptiid himself by spoiling as quickly as he could 
yomc inhabitant of a neigbbuui ing district, while, if the 
criminal was a stranger treHpa8.sing on the sacred ground 
of the company, then bo was killed off at the first opp<jr- 
tnnity, and tho Judge of tho district— for the farco of 
having Judges was kept up — was merely informed that 
thcro liad been a death, and no more trouble was taken. 
For eleven years tho whole police of Sicily was under tho 
dim*>ti(*n of a first-class brigand, w'ho, until he got excited 
by adverse political news in 1859, was tho mildest of men, 
and made everything as comfortable us possible. There 
was a sort of security under liis administration. Travellers 
paid to be safe, and they were safe. And it was only 
towards tho close of this siqu'cino police-brigand’s reign 
that he lost his authority, beeauso a brigand in a very 
inferior pOKii.ion ventured to try to assassinate him in open 
day as ho was walking with liis wife, and was allow'ed to 
escape with impunity. When (tAiubaldi arrived, tho 
III igaiids generally took his side, and, as a good way of show- 
ing their enthnsiastn for hia sacred cause, broke open all tho 
prisons, and ri'stored their suffering brethren to a liberty by 
which they profited so much that Garibaldi’s ixigimcntswcro 
([uite inconveniently full of convicts. But Garibaldi was not 
the sort of man to let his followers pursue their own devices ; 
and while his Dictatorship lasted lie made tho brigands feol 
they bad a master. At last, however, tho Italian Govern- 
ment took possession of Sicily, and behaved as a regular 
Government is bound to do. It introduced law and trial 
by juiy, and reforms in tho police and in tho magistracy, 
and did its very best to put down brigandage by mam 
force. But its success has been very imperfect, for tho 
brigands gained more by having juries to try them than 
they lost by having soldiers to hunt them down. It is in- 
deed most difficult to hunt brigands down in Sicily, 
for almost every one is a brigand or a friend of a 
brigand, and no one would dream for a moment 
of doing anything so unhandsome, so dishonour- 
able, and BO un- Sicilian as helping Justice to catch and 
punish a murderer. There is, too, a strong local spirit in 
Sicily, and the Sicilians are indignant that they have not 
Home Rule after their own fashion, and that strangers like 
the Italians persist in interfering and forbidding them to 
cut each other’s throats. Sicily for tlie Sicilians w the cry 
of tho brigands ; and as Sicily for the Sicilians means Sicily 
for tho E Itramontanes, it is the cry of the priests too, 
and the sort of treason which Prince Bismarck so much 
dislikes is quite tho fashion in Sicilian pulpits. 

It is a bod state of things, but it must be said, in jnstico to 
tho Italian Government, that it is a state of things which 
it has worked hard to mend. General Medici, one of 
Garibaldi’s companions, was sent to Palermo in i868, 
for four years hold the chief civil and military antborh£m^ 
his hands, and made even the brigands respect him. Kt 
there were loud outcries against this unconstitutional union 
of tho civil and militaiy powers, and it unfortunately 
happened tliat some of the loaders of the Parliamentary 
Opposition who had joined in these outcries came into office, 
and had to see the result of theii; clamour in the.resignation 
of General Medici, and in things getting much worse in 
Paleimo since ho left. The Palermo brigands tried the,, 
experiment in 1866 of an open outbreak against the Go- 
vernment, and for about a week ^0 city waa in their himds. 
But when a sufficient numbb of troops could be 
collected, the insurgents received so severe a lesson that 
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it will be with very groat hesitation that they will 
again openly defy Italy. If Italy went to war and en- 
countered disasters of any kind, a Sicilian insurrection 
would be a certainty. But, as things are at present, there 
is more of a sullen opposition to everything the Govern- 
ment does than risk of a violent catastrophe. The law is 
looked upon as a foreign and evil invention by the true 
^toiliau, and he resists it os much os ho dares, and gains 
glory and social esteem by the amount of resistance that 
ho ventures to show. If a new law is introduced which is 
distasteful to the brigands and the priests, it. is simply 
ignored, unless the penalties of disregarding it are too 
heavy. The people of Palermo for the most p.art decline 
to go tlu’ough the form of civil marriage, witliout which 
the religious ceremony has no legal effect. The Govern- 
ment can make their children illegitimate in point of law, 
but it cannot make them many otherwise than as they plea.se. 
In fact, it is not those who are at present confronting it that 
the Government can hope to do much with, or reduce to 
order and obedience. It is obliged to look to the future, 
to educate children, to make roods, to improve ])orts, 
to lay the foundations of a new era of material prosperity. 
It has done much more in this way Jbr Sicily than could 
have been expected, con.sidoring tho great di. sad vantages 
under which it has to work. It has built a great number 
of schools, and got a fair proportion of children to attend 
them; it has spent largo sums on public works; it will 
soon open up the interior of the island, which is at j)rescnt 
almost unknown to the dwellers on the coast ; it is making 
Palermo an excellent commercial harbour, and a very con- 
siderable commercial centre. In tho mean lime, if it only 
will abolish trial by jury and give up all .attonipts to govern 
Sicily according to Sicilian ideas, then, as M. Louis- Lanui-: 
says, there may bo hopes for kSieily even in this genera- 
tion. lie invites his French readers to look .tt Ireland and 


see tho happy effects produced tlicro by Coercion Acts. 
Perhaps Irishmen would not think the comp.arison com- 
plimentarjr ; but it is only when foreign critics examine 
carefully into the difficulties under which government is 
often actually carried on that they can recognize that 
measures must often be taken which Liberal Governments 
honestly regret. 


Tfii^: PLJJMSOLL committi:k. 

I T is satisfactory to observe that Mr, Plimi?oll and his 
Committee do not intend to abandon their efforts to 
provide greater securities for tho Siifety of merchant crews 
at sea ; but wo caunot help being rather afraid that be- 
tw'een the Committee and tho Hoyal Commissioners there 
is some considerable danger that, in the end, matters will be 
left pretty much as they are. The Plimsoi.l Committee 
have published a reply to the Commissioners’ final RepoH, 
in which they disclose of many of tho arguments of tho 
Commissioners in favour of allowing tho owners of ships, i,n 
tho interests of commercial liberty, to do pretty much as 
they please with their ships nnd crews ; but they nro cei*- 
tainly less successful in justifying their own proposals for 
ensuring the safety of vessels. It is unfortunate that the 
Commissioners concentrated their attention too exclusively 
on the supposed necessity of allowing 8hi|»owncrs to run 
any risks they choose in order that they niay do as much 
business as possible. Shipowners may bo trusted not to 
neglect any opportunity of extending their profits; but 
they are apt to forget that waste of life cannot bo considered 
a legitimate expenditure, and it i.s on this side that some 
pressure requires to be a]i])licd to thorn. At present it is 
tho practice of all the more respectable shipowners to sub- 
ject their vessels to a jicriodical inspection, in order to 
ascertain whether they are seaworthy ; and Mr. PuxMSOT.i. 
urges that this inspection should be made compulsory, and 
^at ships which arc not registered by Lloyds or ono of tho 
'Tjjjier aurveyinff Companies should* bo surveyed by the 
j&ovcrnment, To this tho Oommissiouera reply that a 
Government survey would be a bad thing, because it 
\youl(l destroy the shipowners’ sense of responsibility, and 
also because it would load to a bad system, of shipbuilding^ 
in future. This argument is obviously of too sweeping a 
chabaoter, and, as the Plimsoll Committee point out, 
would strike not merely at a universal survey but oven at 
the partial survey by 'the Officers of the Board of Trade, 
which is already enforced in certain cases. Under the Act 
of last year 294 oliips were surveyed down to June 30, and 
^ these ships were condemned; bat, according to the 


view of the Commissioners, it would have been better to 
have loft these unsound ships alone, and to Ixavo allowed the 
owners to send them to sea on their own reeponsibility. 
Moreover it would seem to follow that, if the Commissioners 
are right, the whole course of recent legislation in regard 
not only to ships but to mines, factories, and houses, is in- 
jurious in its iiiffuence, as tending to destroy tho re- 
sponsibility of owners, and to promote a dangerous stylo of 
construction. 

The Plimsoll Committee, while exposing those follacics, 
fail on the other hand to see that the most subalantial objec- 
tion to a compulsory Government survey is founded on 
pnicticiil expediency rather than on principle. There arc 
already great differences between the rules of the various 
surveying Companies as to the conditions of scawurthi- 
ne.ss, and it is not desirable that tho Coverntncrit, should 
interfere with a system of its own. Moreover there is 
an indirect as well as a dirt^ct way of exercising com- 
pulsion, and in this instance the indirect way is at 
onco tho simplest and likely to bo the most effectual. 
The absence of a certificate of survey might bo used 
against an owner, in tho cviint of any disaster happen- 
ing to his ship, as a pn^of of carelessness or neglect 
on Lis part, and a ground for compelling him to pay 
heavy damages. It is urged by tho Com mis.si oners that, 
if there were a load-lino beyond which no sliip shoald 
bo permitted to bo loaded, everybody — even those who did 
not already load as low as that — would be tempted to load 
quite down to the lino, relying on Iho assurance that it was 
perfectly safe ; but tho Committeo answer that the sbip- 
ownors are at present free to do that, “ and worse.” 
Honest owners understand that, for their owm sake, it is 
not dt^sirable to lofid too deeply, and they would no doubt 
bo guided by the same eonsidc/rations whether there were a 
fixed line or not. Besides, if the line were a safe line, there 
would bo no danger in loading down to it. H(;re again 
ilic answer is sound enough in itself, but scareely touchea 
the right point, which is that it is impossible to have a 
fixed lino adapted to all vessels, and that there will alway.*! 
be differences of opinion as to what constitutes the true 
lino of satbty. 

The demands of the Plimsoll Committeo have an ap- 
pearance of simplicity which will be found to be somewhat 
delusive. All they ask, tliey say, is that ships needing re- 
pair shall bo repaired, and that sliips shall not be over- 
loaded ; and this seems at first sight reasonable enough. 
Th(} difficulty is to determine what are iieceMsfiiy repairs, 
and at what point overloading begins. If iho Government 
wore to undertake to regulate these malters in all eases 
there would inevitably be some risk of error, and tho 
burden of responsibility would bo shifted from tho owners 
to tho Government officials. There are so many different 
kinds of ships that it is practically impossible to lay down 
any absolute rule which shall apply equally to them 
all. Moreover, if any l ulu were laid down, ships would 
probably bo constructed so as to comply with its formal 
roquiroments without reference to actual socurity, the 
builders and owners being screened by tho Coveriiment 
rule. Hero again the most effectual method of dealing 
with shipowners who are likdy to be careless as to iho 
safety of their ships is not to prescribe minutely how their 
ships sliall be built and loaded, but to make thorn respon- 
sible for the safety of tho vessels, and let them know that, if 
anything goes wrong, Uiey must expect to suffer for it. 
As it is, the class of honoiirablo shipowners voluntarily do 
all they can to protect their crews ; and shipowners of a 
lower class would understand the advantage of doing so too 
if they were .aware that every disaster which miglif. happen 
through carelessness or recklessness would visited on 
their heads, or, to take a more sensitive part, their pockets. 

Ihe miBbike which Beoms to us to be made by tho 
Committeo is that, while the ends which they seek to secure 
are excellent, they are on the wrong track as to the moans 
of attaining them ; and as long as they obstinately persist 
in aclvocmting impracticable measures, and ip. ’'ofusing to 
bo satisfied with fiinything less than a compulsory Gov^n- 
ment survey and a^xsd load-line, they are only playini? 

til# hands of those whoJdesiro that nothing should 
done at all. ,Self.int«rost is ono of tho most powerful in- 
fluences in ^he,^, world, and the giteat object should be to 
make shipowners whA are disposed to think more of freights 
than of lives foel th^t it is their own interest to take good 
, yio )iavti repoafodly pointed out that, 
of all the persons cot^oerned, the cemmeii seaman is tjio 
ope whp thof keenest interest in tho safety of the shijp. 
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The owner is covorod by liis insurance, tlio underwriter 
sots particular losses against the general profits of his 
business, and the captain, too, is pivbably tempted by the 
prospect of a bounty, or by a share iu the speculation, or 
perhaps morety by a desire to ingratiate himself with his 
employers, to play a desperate game. But the seaman has 
little else than his life to eai’C for, and may bo trusted to 
do his best ibr it if lie in only supplied with the means of 
as(X^rt,aiiiing wliether the ship for wiiich ho is engaged is 
sound, and of making bis grievances known. It is very 
st'ldoni that unsound ships ai'e deliberately simt to sea in 
order that they may go down, find it is not in These cases 
that loss of life usually Occurs. Kothing can lie more 
absurd than to describe shipowners as if (hey were 
exceptionally wicked and inhuman. Tlioy nro just th(» 
same as other men, and what ljapp:*ns in ilio shipping 
trade is only what Imppens in all tracle.s. lii the pn'.ss 
and hasto of modem competition there is a nuinral 
tendency to force the pace, and to try to make as 
much out of everything as possible. The old way 
of doing business was to avoid risks, and t-o stick to safe, 
steady transactions ; lint the ta-sliioji lias changed, 
and all sorts of mks jiro now freely aocc] > 1 : 0(1 on flie 
a.ssiimption that, if buRinc'.s3 can oid^v be pushed to tho 
utrnu.st e.^teni, there wdll bo sure to bo a sutlicient margin 
for losses. Credit, for example, is given with reckless 
facility, and a large allowaneo for bad debts is jiart of tlie 
rt'gular course of ( rade. Tho ivcklessncss of tlio shipowners 
is of a similar kind. Thej cortninly do not want to lose 
any ships or drown any crows if they can help it, but they 
have unfortunately got into the way of taking ilieso things 
rather too easily, a.s if tticy w(n’e ordinary and i no vitable risks. 
This is a bud habit of mind, and it i.s well that soincthing 
should bo (lone to shake them out of it. It may indeed be 
hoped that ono rosult of such legislation as has already 
been iried will be to coiToot the thonghllessm‘KS which is in 
a largo degree tho source of tho evil. What is needful is 
that Bhipjwnors should bo made to fuel that loss of life at 
sea is Komething luoro than a common hazard of imdc, and 
that they are iKmnd to do everything in their poww to reduce 
to ilio lowest point tho chances of disaster. Tho existing 
law, as far a.s its objects fire concerned, seems to go a, bout 
as far as is oxpoditmt, at any rate lor the present, but it 
manifestly' fails in providing a sufHoicntly simple and 
eflectual means of carrying out tbese objeuis. IF Mr. 
PiJMSOLli and his Committee, instead of winstiing time in tho 
advocacy of ini])racticabJe measures, would apply them- 
selves to tho amendment of the existing Liw in tho way of pi'o- 
viding for authentic iuformution a.s to the condition in wdiich 
vessels leave port, and for pronijit redress u gainst earelcRS 
or reckless shipowners, they would be iinieb more likely to 
command tho snjiport of public ojiiiiion, and to seiwe tho 
class in whom they are interested. As it is, they arc simply 
supplying tho opponents of all rclnrin with ])lausiblo argu- 
ments against doing anytldng at all, and ])(M-liaps cv’ou for 
attempting to reverse what has already been done. 


THK AimiTlON or IMIIVACY. 

rpIIK K(‘W York Tinm has niado flouie sruF^iblo nnd opportnno 
JL remarks upon what it calls the ubolilioii oC urivacy, Tho 
condition of public opinion illustrated by tho Ih-eclicr soandul is 
certainly calculated to suggest soiiio uiiplvasant I'clloctioTis. Tlio 
evil is described \ory pitliily in one seiiteuoe of the lU’ticle. 
^‘ The Americuu citizen,'' it ,sji)s, ‘Svho is coolly aislunl lo sub- 
mit for publication his opinion as to whether his brotlu'r is a 
gconnclrel, or his friend a liar, or hi.s friends w'ifo a shrew or a 
harlot, does uot kick tho inquirer down stairs ; lie does not even 
uhow him the door ; he meekly complies with tho demand.” Tho 
New York Times know.s better than wo do what is the stale of fool- 
ing of American citizens upon thfc\so mutters. \Ye woiJd fain hope 
that things are not quite so bud lus it describes, oven in America ; and 
.they axo certainly not so htd in England. Our iutorviewer is not yet 
a privileged beinj^, who has a right to confess anybody, and then to 
moke the coufebsion public. Aua yet wo are sorry to have to admit 
that there is some tendency even in England to disiogard tho rights of 
privacy, andtha*tho disposition of ncvv.spapcr ropoitcrsto interfero 
in matters which do not concern them grows stronger rather than 
weaker. To donounc^j the evil is easy ettough ; but, as usual, it is 
not quite so easy to suggest an efliM.^tive reimkly. When such a 
case occurs as that of Mx. Beecher tho evil is flagrant ; noliody can 
say a word on behalf of u puttotice which lotida to such dingusting 
results. Mr. Beecher himself says very truly iu his defenc^^, it is 
time for the sake of decency and public morals that this mntter 
should be brought to an end. It is an open pool of corruption, 
exhaling deadly vapours ” Mr. Beecher’s interest in suppressing 
the dimseioQ le too great to allow his words to have much weight 


in the matter; but his sentiment may he fUlly endorsed by 
impartial 8pectat(jrs. The misfortune is, that whilst everybody 
prote.sts, tho very iirotests act ns an advertisement. Some of 
the offendere may be impudent enough to uige limt, aS the matter 
is made public, at any rate they cannot afford to le»vo the dirty 
business to their rivals. Others may cover the same seatiiuent 
more decorously by saying that, as the imputation has been , pub- 
Uahod, it is fair to“ the persons implicated that the muuitest det^ 
of the apolf»gy should be published also. In one way or o®4r 
there »eem.s to bo im active competition in spreading a disgusung 
story which, (^uo would have tuought, should have been kept as 
quiet as pofisiblo by the common consent of everybody concerned. 
When ouco the matter Inuj oozod out, all the accumulation of dis- 
gusting detail follows by an inevitable process. Oorrections be- 
come neceshary ; each concction involves a further imputation, 
and the iijjputaliou requires another answer; and so the controversy 
spreads and rumitios till eveiy comer of tho ‘^cesspool ” has been 
thoKiiighly stirred up, and its malodorous \’apours nave Bprea<liDto 
every corner (jf llic ct)untry. They do tbese things on a Cirge scale 
in Ana^rica, and wo can only liopo that tho disgust caused by so 
tlap-rant a case may do something towards bringing about a coiTOC- 
tion of the evil. 

But how is the. evil to bo corrected? The answer is not quite 
so clear as it may seem at first sight. Are we tjo say, for example, 

1 Imi Biieli scandals slioiiM never be published at all P That would 
nndi^iihtedly Ix^ a very simple rwnedy, but it is ono which could 
sc;ii*c(‘ly' 1)0 adopted without quiililic^tion. If a celebrated preacher 
or statesman is subjected to an iinpiitation upon hie moral character, 
it is clcMvly desirabh* that some discussion should be possible. 
When such nuittci-s come before a court of justice the rule is com- 
pur:iti\ely clear. In England, at any rate, discussiems upon tho 
merits of tho case are postponed until the question has been de- 
cided by a competent authority which excludes irrelevant talk. 
Ono obvious moral from Mr. Beecher’s case is that mis- 
chi(if invariably results when Uk^ functions of a court of justice 
are usurped by a number of unqualified amateurs. We heard 
enough in all conscience about Artliui’ Orbjn, but if tho 
whole aflhir had been unrestrictedly discussed by newspapers, 
instead of being kept within certain limits by legal autliority, the 
worlil itself would hardly have contained the literature tlmt would 
liiivebecn generated. iTial by newspaper luiturally implies tho 
introduction of all kinds of irrelevant and irritating topics, and, it 
luny bo, of topics only interesting to a prurient imagination. If a 
well-known ICuglish clergyman had bt^en prosecuted for immorality 
in a court of la\v, some bounds would have been set to public 
curiosity, mid tho duty of new^spapers might have boon dolined by 
tbe limits thus imposeil. Without, liowcvcr, discussiug this par- 
ticulor (*ase, it mu<t be .admitted that there nrrj cases in which 
iiewspajUT'^ may riuhtiullv interfere, and where legal processes 
would Ik* in.'ipjdicahli'. AV\i cannot complain tluit peoplo should 
1)0 more or lejis ivt^ponsiblo to public ouinion. When it is la- 
immtt‘(l that the old 1‘ences of private life nave been broken down, 
it i.^ only fair to add that the (iondiriorw have boon materially 
changed. In old days a mail wdio lived iu a country village had 
no fear of no\v>,papcrB Ix'foro his but lie was iiudor an active 
surveill.incH (piito as irritating, llis neighbours gossipped about 
every detail of his life ; and scandal was not tho less venomous 
because it was less open. Tho advantage of life in a modern 
capital is the great increuso of personal freedom in such matters, 
Wo have no nuiglibours, and c.m do as we please in many affairs 
where wo should clsowhore bo in constant dread of annoyance. 
Nobody Imows or cares whethor tho man who lives next door to 
him in a 1 it)udon street goes to church or passos Sunday mornings 
in drinking or sleeping. Tho same change has to some extent 
tnl.' ii pluco iu public life. A statosman lives in a larger sphere 
than formerly, and is not subject to the same minute inspection. 
A century ago .hinius attnclvotl the Dukes of Bedford and Grafton 
I lor tlicir private vices in a manner which would not be tolerated 
for H moumnt at tluj present day. A man may occupy a con- 
[ spiruous position iu Eurlmmont, and of thousands of people who 
v»‘ad Ijis speuL'hos not ono in a hundred may have any know- 
ledge whutevtu* of his private characiier. The rise and progress 
(;f tho int('rviower is not so much indicative of a radically 
now evil as of a reappearanco of tho old evil in a new 
l't)rra. Tho interviewer is the old village gossip revived on a 
Colossal scale. 11(3 is endeavouring to restoi-e in a magnified form 
the sv ^tom of bondage from which we hoped that we had finally 
escaped, llo in to the modem man of eminence what the girls at 
the fountain were to Gretchen in Fnnst lie is more ternble, in 
so far u8 it is more disagi'ceable to know that many hundred 
people are gloating over the details of your private life Ihan to know 
that half-a-dozen neighbours are talking scandal ; and he is less 
terrible, in so far as tbe readers are further off and regard you mp^ 
ns an attraction than as a :^onCreto and reCQ^izablo numan beiim 
Gn the whole, in sncfi a case as that of Mr. Ileecher, the new 
is undoubtedly worse than the old. The intoxication of Celebris 
in so vast a public is overpowering, and when the oelolrity iti 
siiddojily chnnged to notoriety of the most unpleasant mud, 
the sniforing is proportionally great. So conspicuous a man bos 
not tho refuge granted to more commouplace victims of losing 
huuBolf in a crowd ; and poor Mr. Beecher, whether innocent or 
guilty, must fuel for the rest of his life that, whorovor hegoes, theeyes 
of an omnipresent public wiR be Upon nim| and that he irill be 
enveloped m an impalpaMe atmosphere of scandal. 

In proportion, then, to the possibk greatm of the eitdl la the 
strictness with which the miiuuy of private Hfe should 
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be enforced. The Positivist wl6, mre au arandjour, was inter- 
nwted by lIx.Mill to mean that everybody dbonld at tiio mercy, 

in evw detail of He lifdj of an arganizod publio opimon of 
tremen^UB power j and he natnrafly inferred that such a system 
would iumly the most crushing tj^nny ever imagined. Nobody 
ever atSbutes any doctrine to Tositivista without its prophets 
I immediat^ demonstrating that the statement implies a cooiplote 
V mlsconce^on of Oomto's most vital principles. Wo shall there- 
fore only say that, if Mr. Mill warn right, tue modern interviewer 
appears to aim at carrying out a simil^ system, with this uuploa- 
sant^ffarence. that, whereas on the Positivist scheme opinion was 
to he oontrolied by certain immaculate prioats, the interviewer 
would be controlled by nothing hut the histo of popuhir readers. 
To resist such a tyranny oven at i1^ beginnings is most ess'intiul, if 
newspapenre are not some day to become an in1»leruhle nuisance. 
And yet it most be admitted that it is not quite easy to draw tlio 
line between a legitimate and an illegitimate use of the power. 
There axe many criticisms upon public men which are not only fair j 
but ossential to the preservation of a healthy responsibility. There | 
‘ is a misconduct which cannot be reached by law, and there are 
cases in which the law requires to be s^ipplomeuted by gt^.tieral dis- j 
euBsion. If then it is required to point out the precise line of 
distinction between a legitimate and an illegitimate appeal to 
public opinion, we con only reply that the distinction must 
DO felt Diit cannot bo de&ied. The snino dilliculty occiirs 
eveiy day. There is some gossip about his mughbours in 
which a gentleman will indulge ; thei*e Is another kind of gossip by 
which he would feel hittisiilf to be detiled and disgusttwi. Jf a 
man asks to which category a jiarticular sUiry belongs, the only 
answer is that, if he is a gentleman, he wdll know by instinct; and 
that, if he is not a gentleman, he had better learn to be one as soon 
as possible. In like manner, there ore questions which an inter- 
viewer may ask, and to which the interviewer may reply without ' 
any loss of dignity; there are others — thotio, for example, sug- 
gested by the 1 or/c 7'imes — to which the only proper reply 
would be conveyed through Uie toe of a boot applied to the most 
convenient part of the inturviewer’s frame. To lay down a set -of 
rules for defining preciHcly what a man of thorough self-respect 
and delicate feeling would feel and do on any given occasion is a 
task beyond the powers of any human legiwator. And yet on 
any such occasion the instipv^ive answer may be as decisive 
and unambiguous as the answer to a mathematical problem. 
The nearest approach tfj a rule* wFiich cou he givtm 
is that an interviewer should publish nothing which he 
would be ashamed to publish under his own name if he 
were a man of sensitive and refined feelings. Unluckily this 
is to prescribe a rule which is too often like telling a blind man 
that he ought to act ivs if ho had a lively eye for colour. All that 
remains is to endeavour to apply the lash us vigorously as po.sHible 
whenever the rule is broken oy people who are seusitivo to nothing 
but a lash. Kven the most hardened interviewer is more or less 
vexed when ho is told that he ha.s acUxl like a blackguard, and by 
working on that little germ of fciiling we may jKiStiibly in time 
establish u law which will enable us to Keep these ]jt:rtious in order. 
And meanwhile it is worth noticing that the peA)ple who complain 
of these unwarr.autablo intrusions Ime frequently a ohanco of doing 
good service. If only aoiiio statcsniau w<juhl have the coura^ to 
Mck an iuterviewer down stairs, and to toll an iiiquiwtive 
public that he heartily despised their curiosity and would 
not condescend to adimnietor the most iriiling Hatisfiiction to 
it, he would probably bo astonished by the amount of aympatliy 
he would excjte. People aro very fond of asking impertinent ques- 
tions, and thereforo it is too often assumed that they are gratified 
compliance. But such (juefttions are oft on asked out of thought- 
lessness and the osker despises the man who yields to his tomjiti- 
tion. There is a charm even to the vulgar about a good resolute. 
No, and if tho man who gets a slap in the face seldom enjoys it, 
the crowd of spectators in whose name he acts ore ns much pleased 
by his discomuturo as they would be by his success. Wo should 
be glad to see the experiment tried, and we predict, not only again 
of respect, but even of immediate popularity to the man who will 
resolutely elaia hia door in the fece of one of those Paul Prys of 
journalim 


ULS^'ERMR^?. 


rpHE members of the British Association have had nn opportu- 
X nity this year of making themselves acquninteil with a race 
which seems thus far to have rtnieived a smaller share of attention 
. than it dasenm Tho typical Ulsterman so much from tlm 
vllrishman with whom ha is ucumlly Cirt,isi'd that to some of Ids 
VjBcent visitors he must have appeared almost as a now disooverv. 
The femiUot brogue so well known at the minor theatres, and even in 
the streets, of Loudon, will have been missed. Tlie rags and dirt, 
the begging and the i^omoe, together with the gaiety and care- 
IsasnesB, enxjctod as of the ti ue Irish c^ia^er, will have been 

looked for m vain. In Bi^feftt the so-called Milesian who ^uree 
hugely in our poIloe-eourtB is a mere eobnist, as he is hexe* Buch 
people exist tl^, and in larger nuiubors even than here, Wt they 
axe not nstkee. The true Ulsteiinan is quite aaothw Mad of 
^ AJthcnigh he is clsaa in his persoMl he tranto the 

His talents m neither for miisto ^or for neetzy, 
Itor ikai he.dttlblvate the arts, l^ith him shrewdness takes 
vheerol end though he dose itot, tike the Beotohoamiy xetfmm 
the hdlp ^ a mixgeon befo^ he can see a joke, neither does he, on 


the other lumd, Him the Iriidona^ plsoe fun bofore every othermoous 
of enjoyment. He is often tsciium, yet sffidom wants an anewer. 
He never wastes a word, yet on occasion can speak with volubility. 
Ho is capable of Borcasm, yet on tho whole vtcspises the man 
makes a joko without provocation. ^ takes his pk^sui'cs, like nn 
Englishtmui, sadly, and is still more limited in thoir rouge and 
variety. He hates etnreinony, and is often wanting in poJitenobf, yet 
ho will risk imprisonment to join a party proceasiou, end is Ixjspit- 
eblo to a fault. His morals arc not on a par with those of his fellow 
islanders, hut rehgion is tho very breath of his nostrils. Ho 
never forgets his Ihotcstfuit principlee, however seldom he may act 
on them. He heartily abhors and despises l*apist.% and pmj^ to 
bo delivered from tho Bishop of Home and all his detostablo enr)r- 
mities. When whisky deprives him of his self-control he defies 
the police with a war cry which takes tho mv'firiabfe form of m;dc- 
(lictioiis on tho Pope. Tat he does not hsbitaiilly indulge in Ixtd 
language, and at the worst gives exprc^sei<in to his feolingH only by 
the uBo of ft moiKisyllabhi which he pronounces ** iUwin. ’ He pos- 
si^es also a form of oath which, allowing for the heinoiisno^s of all 
profane swearing, must be coii.siiler(i«l vague if not innocent. He 
assevomtea a proposition with Ihc mysterious sentence ** By thie and 
by that,” whose depths of bidden meaning have not yet been revealed 
to tho studwjts of folk-lore. In the lower wiilJifi of life he is a Presby- 
terian, but Hh he rises in the social scale he prefers the Epwcoptd 
form of divine worship — in his heart, however, despising all 
ritual as savouring of Babylon, and sturdily refusing to permit 
the uso of tho ericas either on the gable of hia cliunoh or over 
the gmves below. He always calls himself an Irishman, and is 
proud of Ute nuiuo; hut his oon tempt for Ivitdinien of aitother ]u>o- 
vincB is suprtMiie. The IliWniaii sid/^ of his nature ia chiefly 
shown in Ivia st>cta.rian vehemenco ; if ho still oftentimes cAmsidera 
work to be derogatory to a bom gentleman, yet he is induatiioua 
and frugal himself, averse to accepting alms, and prdud of hard- 
earned success. 

A nfttui’o mi full of contradictions should be worthy of study, 
yet, with one or two excqitiouB, we cannot recall any books in 
which the character k described. The mce itself is deficient in 
poetry as well hs in music, and has not pi'oduced many novelists of 
ijoto. The J'airy mythology, tho loro of semi-historical legecd, is 
unknown to it ; and one song, Wbiaroua alike in words and in 
music, cominemomteH the ultiiqato tact in its history. Theliarp 
of Ii’elauu has no place in Ulster. Drums aud fifes furnisliit with 
tins means of playing party lunw, and the Protestant Boys” 
merits DO better exponent. While Uio name of Belfast, which the 
Ulstorinrni contrives to pronounce in one syllable, repi'csents U) his 
mind the noblest commercial city in the world, tlie name of Jhwy 
awakens his whole patriotic teutimeut. To liiiu Derry is a sacred 
pinco; tlio Me(',ca of Ids religion. I lie aristocracy consists of the 
descendants of those who fought in the siege, and the man who 
' can say he reckons one of King WillLam’s soJdiore among his 
fathors is in Ulster like a lladji in Turkey or Egypt, Ho it 
comes to passlhat with the most Undiciil pridcssi^me, he will vota 
ft Tory, and, upholding tenant-right, rn*sby torianism, and iierfiuml 
liberty, is ardent in his loyalty and untiring in bis denunciations 
of Ropuhlicanism. 

His hingiiago, as might be expected from his origin, contains a 
enrious mixture of component parts, gathered from Scoikui^l, 
Ireland, and England, but moulded by his own individuality into 
a peculiar patois. It partakes, on tho whole, more of the nature of 
tho broad Yorkshire, such as miiy be heard in the dales, than of 
any other English dialect. But Scotch, and *»specially liOwland 
Scolch, enlew largely into its composition. From Ireland it bor- 
rows its giiiuirv), nnd, without any of the sweetuesa and boRiicss 
of Munsi<T, it has absorbed many southern peculwritieh. The 
Ulsterman caniu»t dislinguisli ‘‘shall” and “will/’ mu: does he 
object to such forms as “ banes ” for “ boann,” or “ sowl ” for *• soul,*' 
How far this was tlio English pronnneifttion at tlio time of tho colo- 
nization of ULstor wo nm^t leave to Mr. Ellis and Dr. llumo to atty ; 
but altlunigh in Down or Ariungh it is not unoomuion, it is bv iio 
means the rule. The jironoiin “ 1 ” is halfitnoliy altered to “n ” 
or “ aw,” and tho vowel “ u ” has a sound annlogous to tlmt of tho 
Herm.’ui ‘‘ii.’' The Ulstornian always says “ay*’ when ho rno.-'niii 
“ yes,” and “inan,” v/hich ho proiioinuTslilit* tlio C4i!5niJfm 
he H]»pluw with familiar indilfeiunco to all ages and both sexes. He 
begins e\ei'y seuteuco with “1 say,” spidion very rapidly bo a.s to 
sound liko “a8.sav,”and ho frequently Hoftcus liis confoTifmls ur 
omits thorn altogether. There is, however, n busiutw-)ilo? loiio in 
his method of .«|)oakiiig, and thoso who have business doaliugs with 
j him find that he cames it beyiuul a tniire smmd. 

! For the thoroughbred Ulstomian is us ucuto as the 1 ankce. Ho 
is no Moro to bo taken in than a Seotclitutvii. Ho is industrious in 
his habits, and hates idlone-ss in others, and though be gandfles 
with fiax, one of the most proeorious <if all ngrjcuHural produc- 
tions, he never depended on the i)olttto for his and therefore 
Bttflered leas from the effects of the Itiah famine than iray of his 
countrjrmcD. He cared little for the l4ind Act, for us lotig as ho 
paid his rent be had notlfing to fear from evfetioii, but since it has 
pnesed he has availed himself of it to the irtmost. Tho mtmbcr of 
decided in Ulster since the Act came into is !i]rt;.«uj[y 

said to exceed thoae tff all the other thrci^ ptovitk'es, und tluro 
alone have the tenants Wugbt their holdings to any wnsidembie 
ext^. He is law-abiding as a mle, but very* feud of litigAtion, 
sfhidk he looks upon as a lottery in w'hioh he nmj whi n prizo. 
** To get the law ” of a mnnis itihis langunge io take'an whantugo 
of him, and while his cousefenc© is very sn upUlous as to worslup- 
ping graven images or admitting a crucifix ii»to his ho ate, 
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be will hfdf kill a Romanist in a party light, and at the subsequent qj p HOUSES, 

investigation swear away his liberty with steadfast and unswerving 

determination. This party element enters into and defiles all his some parts of England a chief plane among the objects of an 
pood q^ualities, and moderation in political or religiou.s questions is X antiquarian ramble is held by the ancient bouses of tbe ,dia- 
bateful to him. If ho dislihr.s Paj)i8ts, he abhors trimmers,” and trict. This is chiefiy the case in those counties or parts of counties 
with all his frugality and all his industry will rather pay a lieavy which have not been swallowed up by large towns; and these dis- 
fine, or goto pri.son/lhan fail his lodge on the Twelfth of July, or tricta again divide theraaolveH, accordmg to the material, into thoi, 
hesituto to grl drunk in honour of the ^‘glorious, pious, and" im- ivgiouM of stone, timber, and brick. ]na district like Northampton- 
mortal luiMuory of that gi-eat and good King, William III.” The sbire or ftoFnerset, which is neither a wilderness nor a proving/ 
rarty l^rocesMons Act, thougli constantly and oven severely en- rovered with houses, but which is full of small towns and large 
forced, did not siihdm^ lliis spirit in the least, and its repeal makes villages, and where good building stone is found in plenty, ancient 
no didcreiice wliatevcH' to him, unless indeed it robs his favourito house-s of stone are naturally almndfint. In the East of England, on 
aniiiscMient of some ()f its zest, and deprives him of a souree of the other hand, lack of stone drove men to the use of brick, and an 
unfailing and pereiminl excitement. hhiulish brick style therefore grew up there answering to the 

Hut this^ is the darker side of the picture. The I 'Isterinan hns brick styles of Italy and Northern (lornniny. In the West Mid- 
quiilitit's of the highest value in any nation. If lu^ is not so careful Puid region again, neither stone nor brick, but wood, is the pre- 
imd so steady as his opp^wte neighbour in Scotland, ho exhibits a vailing material ; and any one who has studied the domestic 
greater uuiount of social talent in several respects. lliH^wnt*’ is architecture of Coventry and Chester knows that it is very far 
not 80 dry, but it is more compreheusible. He is alniosl ns well from being a contemptible material. Each of the three materials, 
educated as the Scotchman, and even better able to make use ol‘ st«me, brick, and wood, has its own peculiar forms, but it is* 
what he knows. lie lov<'s a laugh and a quick reply ab(jve all natiirally in the stone district that wo find houses of the greatest, 
things, and is most mortified when he finds himself unable to ctqt antiquity and showing the highest foinns of art. Still, in both these 
a story. Hut his repai-tee is seldom ill-nutured, and, though In* ivspocts* we het a lower standard iu the case of houses than wo do 
will not, like a pure Irishninn, risk oven friemlship for ti joke, ho in Hio caso of churches. It is plain that, except in the very 
despise'* the man who takes seriously wluit is meant in je.-t. greatest houses and in their most dignified portiorivS, it is impossiblo 
He loves a dclicfito distinction, and is fond t)f learning new fin-ms to roncli the s.aine degree of statvlinesa which is reached in a 
of o.vpri‘s>ion. It was ;m Ulsternuin who, when some one, snci-red clmreh of the second, or even tlio third order. Ami bo with 
at his cart, remarking, “One of your wlu'tda is red and the otluT n-jrard to date, the RomHiiesquo liousos in Engliind maybe counted 
blue: ihevare not fellows,” promptly replied, “No, they am not on the fingers, while no one despises a house even of the teven- 
fellows, hut they are comrades.” It was a shrewd Ulster slafiu- teentli ceutiirv. Tho great nia.s8 of our old lioiwes belong to the 
who asked the Evangelical nobloman why ho provided tin-headed fift(‘enlh and Bixteenth centuries; anvtliiiig of the thirteenth or 
nails for his castle roof if ho believed tho world W'oiild conic to an fonrloonlli i? at once noticed as unusual. Of the few housi's earlier 
end in ten yetirs. And it was an TTlstor marquis who endeared still, most of the iiwlances are to ho found in towns, like tho Jews’ 
himsf lf to his tenantry by 1 he meinorablo bull uttered in his speech | f oii.so at Hincidn, and ISloyses' Hall at Bury St. Edmunds, buildings 
at an jiLTicultund dinner, “ I wish my farmers would use iron ploughs, which have suggested a notion which is at least worth examining, 
because tlu'-y last for ever, and will afterxvards soli for old iron.” i hat tho oldest stone houses in England are always tho xvork of J ews. 

It i.s, however, out of Ireland that Ulslonneii have made tho Two of the oldest houses in England which are not strictly inn town 
most of their tahmta. They are almost as fond of the way to arc the ruined house at OhrisLchurch and Morton Hall at Cambridge, 
London ns the native.^ of Scotland. Nor do they fail when tlu^y but each of these, if not strictly in a town, is close under tho 
go further. Ulster has furnished J'uiglimd with at h'ast one Vrime pv«)tection of a ea.Htle. Tho truth is that tho growth of tho rui-nl 
Minister, if not tw'o, and India with a Vic< my as well as a whole domestic architecture of a country is tho best of all guides to tho 
Gazcttofiil of lu'i'oes. TboPoltingeTS and Ni' ii' leoiis, ihoLawToiuMM growth of its civilization. There is a stage wliero no man who 
and Montgomeries, who havo come from Herryor Down, are in- h not great enough to be lord of a castle is safe anywdjcre but 
numerable, They ha\e left a mark ou tlio world’s geography as within the delenci‘B of a Walled town. Tlio undefended house in 
explorers, and, haxdng furnished Franklin with his stMvjiid in the open country is a sign tliat the law is strong, and that tho 
comimimi. sent 3l‘Clintock to find his bones, and M‘Chire maUfv of llio hou.se is not afraid of any hostile attacks from liis 
to discoxn-the passage he laid sought in vain. ft is au Ulster- iieiglibours. Tliis forms one of the of difienuico betsvecn 

man wlio now presides over the ddilicrationa of the IJousi*, Enu'l and and France. “ Manor” isa k'lencli word, bulithasheoomo 
of Loi'iL, uTid anothi.'r who liold.s the terrors of tlio law over in use far mom English than French. Tho English manor-house 
Ritualist curates from tho Committee of the Privy Council, traiidates the French r/mVen//, the use of tlio French word preserving 
An U]*itei-riian from JJelfa.Mt w.a.s but lately chief Minister of (Canada, a tradition of tho time when the manor, a.*! a rule, had to bn a 
and anotlier is now the Covmrior-fJem'ral. .\n I Jstermnn was castle. That is to say, to live in an undefended house in tho 
with N(*Js( in at Trafalgar, another was at WidlingtouM right Land country was .Halo in England sooner than it was Bale in Franco, 
at Waterloo. To .sivy that tn.slormen arc proud of themsidves is to F«)r tho .same reason wo lack in our Engllnh towns the stately 
malign ilieni. Pride is a viee to which, as I Voter *^101 Is, they can- private Iioihos, often of aneiont date, which hehmged, and soine- 
uot tu-lsuuw ledge, and it must h(M'ememb('red that the only Irish tini(‘S still belong, to the of Iho neighbourhoodv That is 

Tfi.Mhop on tho Englisli bench Comes I'rom tlio Northern provinee ; tosay, lh(i Freneh sen/ne/o-. not feeling himself safe except within 
but to H,iy they aro not proud would be to occu'^o lliem of iiigrali- w.'ill.'*, divided himself between his castle and his town-houso at a 
tudo to Providence. NVe do not neeil I 0 solve, the, ditliculty here, time when tho I'kiglish kuiglit or esiiuiro could safoly make his 
and no d.i-nbl tho members of the, HrUish AsHociation have hud it rural manor-house servo for both. Isecaiiso tho power of tho law 
presented Ui Ihoir iniudfl sutlieiently often lit Helfast. Conceit is tho was thoroughly oslablisJied over tho whole country at an Oiirlier 
Doaelliiig siu of provincials, and it he-i^ts Ulstermen wit h remiirk.-ihlo lime in England than anywhere olse, wo lose somethinj^ in the way 
Biicces-'. CloMT, indopemlent, and usually endowed witli gii-.it of castles and palaces, of tow n-hou80.s and civic buildings, but we 
bixlily viLTonr, they may be pardoned for a little of that amour gain in that l-arge class of houses on a moderate scale, dwellings of 
propre wdiich would he such a gain to the Irish of the utiier three the lords of a ningie manor, which form a marked feature in 
provinces i.ud olsew'hi're. , several districts of Englaml. In some parts indeed they are so 

Tho one tiling in which the Ulsterman eontr.asts least fitvour- u^u.il ami so miirkod that people actually know that they aro 
ably with Ids brother Irishman is bis want of ]ioetrv. Even hoii.'*(*s; otherwise, as a rule, any ))iece of modiieval archit 4 jcturo 
when lie w’ould lai patholic he fuilH. It i.H true that a H*-U;ist which i.s at all fragmentary or found in an unusual place is 
house issues annually the large.st mimlier of valentiiie.s for ihe vulgarly sot down as a churcli, or at least as having had something 
use of the wliole world. The Ulsterman can bring no skill to hear to do with monks or nuns. 

on the p<‘culiarly Irish scnonce of love-making, lie makes his In the districts of which we speak tho manor-house, now and 
courtshipfi.matlerofbuaim‘S‘», hut does not traasiict it with nin usual then of an p.'irlier date, but mo-st commonly of tho fifteenth or 
colerity. Ho thinks moreof wlifit his intend(?d has than of what ' he is. Hixteerith century, i.s still found in many a manor, but it is not, as 
It WAS an Ulsterman who at a funeral observed the awkward work a rule, still dwelt in by its lord. As a rule, it has sunk into a 
of an unaccitstoined hand, ami exclaimed, ns lie seized a shovel, farm-)iou.se. Nor is this very wonderful, for it is quite certain that 
“ I w^as not seven years courting 0 .sextoiTd daughter without no inoclern squire, and indeed no modern farmer, could make 
learning to sod a grave.” And, no matter how largo the bride’s hini.self comfortablo in a house of the twoll'lh or the thirteenth 
fortujH', lie always gi-uinble.H over the mamago fee. “ Wouldn’t century, while it perhap.s needs bOine little antiqiiarian turn to 
half-a-crown timpt yo?” asked a bridegroom of tlie otfici.ating quite at homo in a house even of the earlier Tudor times. When 
minister, when the clerk deinaiided the iisnal five shillijig.H. On tho Elizabidlian period is reached, no one need complain, but tJion, 
tho other hand, his belief in destiny is unwavering. When a though picturesquoness of outline is in some respects increased, thq^ 
clei*gym:m oxpreesed liis surprise that a husband should bo found purity of architectural style is past. Perhaps the luckiest TuaiK 
for an ohl and ^ortionlci^ woman, he was brietly reproved in the j» he who comes in for a hall and a porch of tlie days of Ifemw 
’ ' .... .. ...... the Seventh, with a few rooms added in the days of his grand- 

daughter. The work of the two dates supplies variety without 
any real lack of harmony, and the grouping of the two parts of the 
house will most likely fie lietter than ir the whole had tolonged to 
cither date. In the earlier typo of house there is commonly only 
one room, strictly so called, of any importance, namely the solat. 
There is not the same display of large windows and rich ceilings, 
though both of inferior detail, which we find towards the end oj 
the sixteenth century. The hall still remains the great feature) 
indeed the only strictly architectural feature* l^e hall, ranging 
the full height of the house/ vriih its open rooly ii^th its oriels at 
one end ana its sereeUs end gallery at the other, is the great fea- 


ropiy, •• J ueiHyi^,criiT.eT8 lor rmters. uii a sumiar principle 11 is 
considered riqireheusible to speak of anyone fis au idiot, ana simply 
flying in the face of the Creator to call anybody ugly. Plftinucss 
is more delicately characterized by the word “ ornary.” An ex- 
pected death is alluded to by the form, “ Wo’ro wniliu’ on him ” ; 
and the nearest approach to poetical expresHion is illustrated by 
tho story of a recent traveller in Tyrone, who, having inquired for 
the fiphoiinan that had attended him in a previous expedition, was 
informed that he had died suddenly on the floor of his cottjige — 
the water that wtis boiled to make his tny shaved him when he 
was a corp,” 
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ture of the mediaval house, great or small} from tbo lowly hall of 
the smallcat manor or parsonage to the pillared ranges of Oakham 
and Winchester or the vast spreading roofr of Westminster 
and Hampton Court, As manuers changed, as the master of the 
house left off dining in the hall, the hall lost its importance. It 
became no longer a distinct architectural feature the full height of 
the house ; it l^eame little more than a large room with othe|[ 
rooms over it, and it gradually sank to bo a mere entrance, a hall in 
the modem sense. But meanwhile the other rooms of the liouse 
were growing both in number and size*, men were building 
bouses so full of glass that it was hard to find a place in thorn 
•out of the roach of the sun. Tho purity of rnodimval detail was also 
dying out, and Italian elements were creeping in. A hoiiso like 
Montacute, with all its stateliness, is not so strictly a work of ar- 
chitecture as a house of a third of its size one hundred and fifty 
years older, which still keeps the hall as a distinct feature. But,oiitlio 
other hand, nowthat wohavc developed theuseof dining-rooms and of 
'various other rooms of different kinds, it cannot bo denied that a 
bouse like Montacute is much more convenient to live in. The lucky 
man, we again say, is he whose house, great or small, gives him 
something of both dates, whei'e the hall of the fifteenth or six- 
deonth century is not unequally yoked to the living-rooms of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth. 

It is to be noticed that, as the origin.'il use of the hall died out, 
dho mere entrance to the house gained in eft'oet. In the older type 
of house, where the hall is the main feature, the porch or other 
door dt>es not open at once into the hall, but into the dark and 
miTow pfissage called tlio screen.s. The hall itself is entered only 
through the screen, bat when the hall had sunk from dining-room 
and almost everything else into a mere entrance, the entrance 
naturally gained in stateliness. On the other hand, wherever space 
4S an object, the entrance has again lessiuied, till by a caprice, or 
rather a survival of language, we often hear the word hall ” applied 
to a passage no wider or lighter than the screens which led to the 
4incient luul. The hall, in short, died out as the necessity for it 
•died out. The manner of life wbicli had once been usual in the 
•castle and the manor-house died out before a m»w srd of social 
ideas ; the whole household no longer dined in each other s pre^teucc, 
and the common table, and with it the common hall, lived on only 
in inaiilutions like Colleges and Inns of Court. I’hero the liall 
still goes on, applied to its old purpose, while in those houses 
whore it is still left it has become a drawing-room, an entrance, or 
nothing at all. Nowadays we should design buildings of very 
difi'erent plan.s for a college and for a large private house. In the 
fifteenth century one plan did for both. Professor Willis has pointed 
out that the ground plans of ITaddon Hall tuid of Queen’s College, 
Oambridge, were almost exactly the sainti. 

In one main point our ancient houses, like all our ancient 
buildings, teach us a lesson which is for all lime and for all 
styles. Every one has heard the story of a man who built himself 
a house witn a very stately front, which looked remark.rbly 
well on paper, but who, when ho wont to take up lus abode 
in it, founa that his ai*chiu^ct had forgotten tlui stuircasc. 
Such a mistake w'as not likely to bo made either in ruoiliinval or in 
Elizabethan times. The inediioval architect might make his 
staircase a muro corkscrew, imd not according to the statelier and 
more convenient pattern which came in from Italy ; IhiI ho w^as 
quite safe to make a staircase of some kind, as ho w'as safe to make 
everything else which wiU4 really wanted. There is the key to on« 
main dillbrenco between ancient umi modern designs. A modern 
design for a house or any other building constantly gi^es one the 
idea that the architect first drew a picture which should look 
pretty, and especially which sljould look unlike unytliing else, and 
then divided it into . rooms ns ho could. The bo\ise of Queen 
Anne’s time, built in no particular stylo of architecture, has no 
claim to bo picturesque ; but it is solid and straightforward •, and, 
because it is solid and straightforward, it is, if nut exactly beauti- 
ful, )’ct not exactly ugly. Houses of this type arc far less ollensive 
than such as we see nowadays, where one says I will bo Italian,” 
another Twill be Gothic, ’’another ^‘Iwill be Elizabethan,’’ another 
^*I will be something nondescript such as nobody oyer saw' before.” 
All of them show a conscious striving at being p’ictiuosquc, beauti- 
ful, eccentric, or something or other. The Queen Anne’s house 
aims at nothing of the kind, end i.** so far l:M3tter j but the earlier 
types are better still, in that witlumt any .striving they gain 
the objects which tho modem architect 8trivc.s after. The house- 
builders of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries simply 
built what they wanted in the best way lliat tlicy knew how to 
build, and it came out picturesque and beautiful without any 
effort. A man wanted a hall, a chai»ol, a kitchen, a solar, a 
jjateway, or anything else j ho made them ns ho wanted lliera, 
in such relation to each other as he wanted them ; he madO 
tho best doorways and windows and roofs that he knew how to 
make, and the design made itself. Out came Wraxliall or Ohal- 
field or Bytes Gary uy a kind of natural selection. If he wished 
to equal or outdo the ancient builders, he must set to work in the 
some way. An ancient architect did not put a gable in this or that 
place simply to look pretty. Ho put bis gaMe in tlio place where 
it was want^ and made it of the size of which it was wanted to be ) 
but he aUo gave it the best arcbitcctiural character that he knew 
how to give itv and thorough success was the result. In all this 
we cannot do better than follow the wisdom of our forefathers, and 
we my i^ly follow them in their particular ways of domg things 
whenever those ways of doing things suit our owql moderp 
purposes. for instance l^e iwing of windows. Tha common 

mm wichlow is confessedly ugly \ so people nowadays run off to 


bring in bII the strange dodges which have come into vogue ever 
since there went forth a decree from Mr. Husk in that all archi- 
toctural forms which had been in any age used by EngUahiueu were 
for tho future to bo tabooed. But meanwhile tho old-fashioned 
English window still abides, constincted on tho principles of couimou 
sfinse, as the Ruskinesque window is constructed on tho principles 
of make-lMilifive. Stick your {flass in your muUions as your mre- 
fatliers did, but leai’n something withal from modern experience. 
Had tho mediaeval builders known such a thing as plate-glass, Ihey 
would have used jdatc-glass, and, using plato-glass, ihey .would 
have put their mullions further apart. For some mysiorious reason 
thev cared less for fresh air than we do, and took less pains to 
mate their windows open. But with a little care it is easy to 
reconcile ancient beauty with modem conveniente, without running 
off* into any of thost^ fashionable dodge.s, those new developments 
of culture, which to plain English eves seem neither beautiful nor 
convenient. You may make a straightforward mullioncd window 
which tlie architect of Thornbury himself need not have despised, 
but which lets in all the light and all tlio air that any one can want, 
and which, instead of shutting out the view, shows it to greater 
advuntiige. Both in building and in politics therc is nothing like 
the wisdom of our forefathers, if we only kne.w how to make use of it. 
The models which they have loft us are neither to bo scornfully cast 
aside nor to bo blindly imitated. W'o shall do best by doing as 
AV(! may Ixdievo that they would have done in our circumstances, 
with our new needs and our new nicaiis of supplying those needs 
At all events let ns fellow their great rule ; lot us build the thing 
which wo really want, as we want it, in the best way that w'e know 
how to buihl it. If we ibllow our forefathera in doing this, wo may 
Como to raise such works as they did. But wo shall never do bo 
if we .set to work on no principle but that of making each new 
building queerer tliaii the building hist before it. 


THK PATHOS OF PJ.EASUKE-SEF.KING. 

ri'llIE word plonsnre-seeker, as any intelligent schoolboy would bo 
JL able to tv.ll us, is a compound built up of a French and a 
Teutonic element, which together denote the active pursuit of enjoy- 
ment. And the dclinilion thu.s arrived at is favoured by a survey 
of tho recognized use of the word in our standard literature. Yet 
an inquiring young Ibreigner, say some studious Oriental, who 
happens to be in our midst just now learning our language, might 
not improbably feel perplexity at hearing some of its frequent ap- 
plications. if at the holiday season of tho year he encounters at a 
niilway station or in a steamboat a man looking particularly hurri^Hi 
and confused in tho midst of his numornus progeny and their 
uniuimagcnblo baggage, lie is told that this atllicteu person is 
a }ilea8ure-8eeker. He will turn to his pocket-dictionary and no 
doubt feel a little puzzled. Possibly, attracted by luniour and by 
curiosity, ho luny visit one of the fr(Kj[uentod rosorta of the pleasurc- 
sookiiig public with tho anticipation of some spocitjs of gorgeous 
fe.rtivity, oriiossibly some potent inlliumcesakin to ihostj of his fami- 
liar opiates uismisiug to a luxurious iiulolenee. Yet here, too, p<'r- 
plexity awaits huu. Tho gonl lo wiiicli were hastening the fiurried, 
dufit-ls’gvimed, and fatigued travellers who(‘.\cited so deep a feeling 
of pity in his hrensl a]>pefii-s t o bo anything but tho sensuous Paradise 
ho had been rasrh enough to imagine. Instead of tho voluptuous 
ecstasy or serene delight which he thought was attractiug this 
crowd of itinerant.^ with soinelhing of a dreadful force, ho 
finds for the most part, indic^ations of painful restlessness and 
ennui. Pacing up and down tho elegantly constructed pier 
or e.sp1anado there presents himself the same typo of man 
that he recently found burdened with travelling afliictions. Ho 
looks much like a fine tiger in one of our menageries — confined, 
inipntiunt, and morose. lie occasion.ally resorts to newspaper 
or pipe, but neither jrtoves a very ofibotual sedative to his por- 
turoed spirit. His wdfe and daughter oi>pear meanwhile to he 
deriving some degree of omus(*ment from sundry promising 
iicmmintances. Thus, then, exclaims tho curious obseiTOr, the.se 
odd Englishuieii take their annual draught of holiday plcaeiire. 
Elsewhere he may find e.xamplea of the .name class of ardent and 
mucJi tried pleasure-sei‘k*ersIoc»king for a ivalizatioii of their dreams, 
not ill stationmy inaction by tin* dimry munnuring son, but in 
some form of wild exertion. On the .steep sido.s of Snowd(-n or 
Hehellyii he may meet oppressed-looking i)erson.s panting and 
toiling upwards nudor a hroilhig sun, and lus polite companion 
endeavours pcvJuips to explain to hi.s bewildered inUHigeuce that 
in this w'ay Briti.sh fajnilies are wont lo disport themsolves. 
IlaiHlly less puzzling would nppinir to our imagiiiarv learner tho 
voluntary sutleriugs of w'ell -to-do ladies tuid gentlemen in the 
steamboats which ply about the west coast of Scotland and else- 
where. Nor would ho l)o much euUghiened if he Allowed the 
comfortable obe.se middle-aged man to his untried moor, and saw 
him helplessly sweltering and moiling ami^'unknown bog and 
swamp, or if be accompanied some of the thfflisands who periodi- 
cally overrun certain parts of the Continent, ignorant of the lan- 
guages and customs of the countries they visit, and gloomily repin- 
ing at the gross impositions to which they are everyvriicro subjected. 
Supposing our thoughtful observer of English habits to try, in a 
Socratic manner, to make an induction from all these varieties of 
pleasure-seeking, of the central idea contained in ^em, it is easy 
to see what a hopeless perplexity is likely to possess his mind. In 
no one of these quaint devices of the pleasure-seeker can he 
recognize any familiar ingredients of human enjoyment^ and 
perhaps he might intimately conclude that the practice of 
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aotumxuil filttbgto«ea and moiuitain ia a survival of some imdont , 
religious cecemony, by tho stilf-imposod suderingu of which the ' 
worshipp^ is eupi^sod to propitiate cor Uui august deities pnsBidiug 
over the move imposing pheaumeim of nntuie. 

An interpretatwm of our annual excuiuione so little flattering 
to our int&igenco iind civilization would, without doubt, bo 
indignantly reaentod by every truo patriot. And it would be 
easy inde^ to retort to our jictilious visitor’^ exclamations of 
etirprise tluit modes of oijj(»\ineiit vary with national tempera- 
ment,, and that an Kogiinlmiaii studying the fontivities of 
Japan or Obiua would ol’ton iind it ae dilHcult os ho has done to 
detect tbo soiu’cos of pleasure. This onswer liaa no doubt some 
degree of force. Alany forms of Engliah amusiuuent spring imine- 
diatoly out of the •robust uiuscukr activity of our wicc', and to a 
body well-braced and teeming with spiiro energy, a stitf days 
walk, an ascent of some savage moimtain pt^alf, a tiring scramble 
through stubble or swamp, may bring a keen relish not conceivable 
to the more luxurious t6m))erament of hot cliiuatos. So strong 
a charactemstic, indeed, is this love of action, that the richest 
sensuous impression may fail to convey high pleasure unless 
there has been eager and arduous exertion in pursuit of it. 
Thus it is, for example, tlmi [K«iplo wlio have rarely treulded 
themselves to note the majestic Hplcndour of a lowland sunset will 
burst into raptures at the like sjX'cUiclo wlmn they liappcii to have 
toiled up Snowdon or tiio iiigi m order to witness it. 

Yet, allowing the full force of thin rejoia<l-i, i< strikes one that 
there is still tuiiplo ground for thti naif pcrpli^.vity of our supposed 
visitor. For in very many cases, wc tliink, the poor plagued 
pleasure-seeker who excited his coiupiiHsion would himself bo 
ready to confess tho utter vanity of his tiiius. Nay more, fcoiue few 
would he inclined to atiiuit frankly that tlioy had no expectation of 
deriving any pleasure from this custom of autumn trip. The pro- 
fessional man, for instance, who in meek subjection to his family 
obligations consents to wander forloni for several weeks over tln^ 
Bandy shore wliich happens to suit tlie fondness for uociety of his 
sisters or daughters, is only lui apparent pleasjire-seeker. The two 
80X08 have sometimes totally disSsiiuiUir conceptions of enjoyment, 
and tho resort which oflera abundance of amusement to women 
whose greatest daily excitement is a dinner party and tho 
promenado may be in.suifurubly dull to their devoted protector. 
This ia but uuo form of that singularly ()vcrK>oked variety of 
modem hardship, the subject iou of men and may perhapb be 
obviaii^d whan tho idea of the value of iudi\ liberty slmil have 
penetrated the regions of the domestic rohiuous. 

Not only so, but even in tho caso of the uiicoerccd pleasurc.- 
eeekers who start on their autumn rainble oJ’ llioir own free will, 
the art presents its luelancholy a^ipects. Poople rush from town 
to mountain or moor in the full belief iliat uu imaginable delights 
await them. They are hmn Jidi' plousuio-soidiers. Still, when 
ono lights on them in the Ikiuch of fmUiou, they scent anything 
rather than the enviable purUkor.M of the higho<’t human ieiicity. 
It would be easy fuough, no doubt, to moralize on this gloomy 
fact, und to point out how ilhu^ivc are all the anticipations of 
mankind. Or one might atUuupl, inoi'o philosiophically perhaps, to 
explain how it is that so Jew pleasures come up to our ideas of 
them, and to show luuv lurgo an ingvoflieut ot most of our en- 
ioymonts lies in tho very act, of auticipatijig aud pursuing them, 
but, leaving these more iiiubitious aims, may content ourselves 
witli indicating one or two special rc,iibona for the frequent fruitlcss- 
neSH of this amnutl search for pU*usi.in(. 

These failiu’es to realize, uii uimiuil felicity seem to be due to the 
gliiat liability of a pt*i*soii nowadays U) pursue liis phiii.su re in a 
manner unsuitable to his capacities and habits, it might bo said, 
no doubt, witii soiiio amoiuit of truth, tlmt few Englishmen possess 
a keen capacity for prolonged graliliciition; and certainly we 
betray, in comparison will i some oUkt nut iuiis, a striking absence of 
individual originality in planning new and lilting scJicmes of en- 
joyment. ]iut, apart from these pcrnuiuont liiiidrauces, we may 
call attention to a number of inllucuces which seem to concur 
just now in exposing iieoplo to this rislv of illusion. One of 
theae id obviously the new opportunities of travel alForded by tlie 
improved &cilUie8 and incroused chciipness of travelling, und by 
tho greatly altered distributliju of wealth, both of which aiv a 
part of the iiidustijal progivsa of the age. Jly reason of the latter, 
people are continually linding Iheinsclvos in poasessioii of money 
for which they Inivo never btilbre liad occasion to discover uses ; 
and ae the advance of our railway system is ever bringhig 
them new temptations to exkuidcd louring, there is little room 
for wonder Uiat so maiiy no\iccs set out on tho diHicitlt paths 
of travel. Tho plain uncult ivii tod eili/ou liiids perhaps his usually 
(miescent imiigmution iulknncd by brilliant hmidbills uoLting forth 
the proximity of Paris, tho Ithino, aud Italy. In an evil hour he 
yieldB to the importunate onthiomont aud wots out on his foreign 
tour. Ignorant of tho languages, modes of intercourse, and habits 
of life of the cities he visits, he soon dis«*ovora these upsuggestivo 
Burroimdings to bo^-'micaiuiy aud inhospiuble. He lias not the 
requisite culture to enjoy works of art, or to derive pleasure from 
oV&erving the habits or studying the hisUiry of Uio people he 
visits y and be very ajon wearies of the inct'ssant jargon, oiitt with 
a deep conviction that all Ibreigucrs are the leagued foes of the 
Britisn tourist, ho retunts miserable and ombiitcrecl. We reommber 
once failing in with such a eimplo tourist among the warm 
lieautiee of Venetum. architect urc‘. JBy some strange freak he had 

S out from tho Slack Forest, the original aim of his excursion, 
that cityt being iwpressi^d apparently by somebody ’b description 
of itf Ho able to endure tho swift buccesBion of Church 


visltings, with the French or broken Enj^inh of tlw 
for three days only, and hie look of weannesa and deepour-wlm 
we last »aw him was Bomething unflpeakably toaobing. WSty 
yearB ago persons who entertained the plan of a foreign^tottr 'itndv* 
ttusly prepared for it, and were possessed the knowled^.nnd 
culture fitted to profit by the plan. Hut, in spite of oompaotliMidr 
books and manuals of con vernation, the niodorn. tourist too often Aj 
iinds the adverse fowes of hia new envinfliment too mnoh for hi nV i V’ 
Much the same thing way be fisen among the less opulent oloBfioo. ■ 
They are constantly inveigled inte plcaBure-tripa for whidi th^ 
have little fiUieiiw. The simple bucolic whom ono occasionally -iieoB 
at a watering-place may serve ob an illustration. Jle wandws, Urn 
some Bad shade, with the equally gloomy forms of iris^ wife and 
children, over the wide waste of sands, aud looks moodily out on 
the harvestloss sea. liis mind is unprepi*ed hy reading ind in- 
formation to take interest in the now objecte which present thm- 
selvcR. Thu sea has no poutical assocuitions, no .suggeBtions of 
beauty, of mercantile profit, or even ol‘ thrilling disaster, for liiii 
imngination ; and with thoughts still chained to tlie W(U wid 
ciitth) of his doily care, he longs ibr the evening train which in to • 
bear him back to his familiar haunts. 

CloMjiy connected with these industrial ebangos are ether and 
social cliaiiges which help to explain tho luckless clioice of amusemant 
made by so many people. Tho gradual tranafurmation of the social 
system frmn on aristocratic to a plntcK'rralic basis is aeeompauisd 
bv tho of a growing number of artificial criteria of rank. 

Tlie ualiirtiJ and iniiniliihlo test of birth being gradually superseded, 
a code of new and stringent rules coinofl to bo ciiforoeu, compliance 
with whudi is Hupposed to establish a person s competence to enter 
and adorn a certain grade of society. ThesL^ tests are naturally 
diiected before all other things to pecuniary capabilities, aud henoB 
the increasing muuber of necessary extravagances imdor theburdem 
of which flo mn ny people gix>an. Thus we find that hardly anybody 
who wishoH to momlain an unambiguous social position isiedlyidi 
liberty to chuost*. his mode of spending his autumn. The man on 
’Change or the profcBsionsd man who is anxious to keep well with 
his watchful neighbours, learns from liis wife or daughter that 
this fusiuonablc English waLofing-placo, or that Swiss valley 
with its splftnlid hotels, is considered the thing for the season^ 
and, however much he might prefer a quieter and leas coitly 
resort, the force of social calculations proves fr )0 much for him. 
From this it follows also tiiat m the oagtT attempts of pewow 
to wedge themselves into a slightly higher stratum of th«i social 
fonuation, they so fro/.iuenLly seize on the favourite amusements of 
that higher level. Wnotber it be the successful Ifivorpool specu- 
lator who tries somewhat late in life the vigorouH pleasures of tha 
chase, or Iho New York aspinint to social recognition whom ono 
so often eoes ignorant and helpWs, tiying desperately to draw a 
little enjoyment from the Jhiropeaiv tour which is to float him 
safely into tho djsirod haven, or the cleverly advertising Weate 
End tradesjuan who takea a box at the opera and feels compelled 
to doze away a certain number of evenings in this bright portal 
to a higher sphere, we see in all cases alike the same eowy kind of 
pleasure-seeking under tlie force of a dominant ambition for sooiul 
elevation. The impulse to earn the esteem of one’s fellowa, 
though it be only for pecuniary attainments, is no doubt a worthy 
one, aud it ought perhaps to be regarded its a mark of social pco- 
grosM that so many peopli^ me ready to sacrilico jiorsonal gmtiticar 
lion to con.sideralH)us which have some altruistic elements in them. 
Y'et ouo can Inirdly help feeling a touch of pity for tho persons who 
thus try to delude themselves into the belief that they are in 
search of pleasure, and who are ready to comiuiito tho lew oppo»- 
tiuiities of intense enjoy meut which life ollcis thorn for the chanooB 
of anothtii* nod of recognition or two from fashionable equipagoe. 


ROMAN JIEMATNS AT LYDNEY. 

N EAPvLY two yoars ago (November 2, 1872), in a notice of 
Murray s Handbook to Oloucestei'shire, we glanced inpafisiog 
at the existence of curious aud important lioiuan remains ou the* 
north-weBt bank of tho yeveni, as well as on the opposite ride of the 
river and county, round about Cirencester, we pointed to the 
RBSOcUtiou of the name of Bathurst with the pi^eservation of both. 
Tho Woolfiopo Field Club^which does not, as in ahinderoeeW 
reported, limit its roseardies to the edibility of toadeioole and pii^ 
balls, but takes a lively interest in tho antiquities as well aa in the* 
natucal history of Herefordshire imd ite confines— has this jme 
paid a visit to Lydney Turk, the seat of the Ruv, W. II. Bathurrt^ 
and the site of a fer more extensive lio man occupation than many of 
our aatiquaries and archmologists imagine. U uhodeneyed by louriete^ 
though not exempt from the neighbourhood of tall chimneys and the 
shriek of the railway whi&tle, Lydney XWk etauds^beside the road 
from Glouceetev to Chepstow, within an easy mile of the littk 
town which gives it ite name, on beautifully undulating ground at 
the ouUkirts of Dean Forest, and commands a gmod outlook on 
the broad efituaiy of the Severn, and the btincheombe Hili 
and Vale of Berkeley on the other side of it. To theelmtoher 
aud lovur of the pictuienque its gladse and olfei 

sylfSin soenery of fiiognlar beauty i and whether he M^vds thahele 
and magnificent old oaks and opanieh cheatmite^or the pla^ 
service, and other iine'gyown ram trees near tha Mbsion, or 
yet again the snuilUlea'm. limoa which, in the pie^dimts of tho 
reinams of the KomaA omupe, vilhmmd tem]^ ha^ bsflit tiheif 
moarive lateral braiichee to the earth oiily tootart np afresh with new 
roots and a hardy indepotkdcnce of pekntattmidhearhomtih^ 
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nug^t d6€m Iw 9 » 1 f fix<)d 0^ tno^iwitjyai at ib« inata&de of tlie |n:Ui8iB by the votariea. Suck faulty apellkujft 

leaeh of 80 aitrootive a flail for hia 8|«cial flfcudjrr At oa© time m '* etepikua fbr »lipiku»,’y* poewuit ^ for j)osuiV‘&c., may ^ 
ku path will W across a rich swsarl, the fert'Mity of whose wil is illustratod fircimtlMwlkeriiwcriptionsee woUaefromtke'wholaritiijie 
attest^ by splendid timber j at another beside limestone rocks oflater Homan epi^apkv ; aucVthe letiriied of Umv4e,miy 

through oieyim in which atruggle roots and triinks of trees ; College, Toronto, has iHustralod the jiraciico of defraying tbo cost 
whillit in the deU below tribes a tiny brooklet to complete, a of putting op altars, statues, shrines, tmd tlie like from ^^pdnr.y 
acene which the common folk believe to be a demesne of fairyland, contributions ’’ by an extant inscription in Bwitseriand to Mercurius 
At the eictremity ol the park, about two miles from tho mansion, Augustus. It is in trivtli to Dr. M^CauPs Itt- 

d ate vestigee of the old ll^an mines and irouwork^ known Imre, icnpiimuif published in Toronto and London iu i8<i3, that we (^we 
\ as at Goleford and Bream in the region of Dean Foroet, as the some of the most scholarly nttompts at tbo solution of the iiw:erip- 
^ ^^Scowles.** A writer oli Doan Forest surmises that “ ‘ scowlos * tion we are discussing. From what has been already made out, 
is a' corruption of tho British word ‘crowlr-^cavos’*; but it is and the lilliug up of the lacuna l)et\voen 0 cuid Am; with tlio 
obviouBly safer, with the voterau antiquaiy, Mr. Thomas Wright, letters PUS cur (opus cunmto), a text will have been recoustructed 
to confess utter •ignoraneo of the unde denvata,” albeit tbo veib to after a fashion which will lui 1 luis translatable : — Flarius l::lenilis 
‘^flCowV* which iu one sense is to ^Mook red and hot,” might setup this temple at a ih'fra^ud by small inoney»oflbring», 
an etymology for want uf a hotter. Victorinus being the builder or clerk of tho works.” It sbould lie 

Tho Scowles, whencesoever named, designate uneven groiuid not(xl that Victorinus i.s known to have been a name coiuinonamong 
composed of cinder-heaps and sparse vegetation, and occasional tho Siluros, and it will Iwj obfi^rved that as yet we have not at- 
copse-WQod, hard by the entrance of an ancient Roman iron* wine, tempted to explain the defrotivo iNmt . . . ate. The only 
They are not uncommon in other parts of Dean Forest, and one plausible eolution td* it is Dr. M'Dauls suggestion that we should 
Auch may be visibid by Wye tourists in tho noiglibt)iirhoo(l of supply AMN^iJnteramn.'itc, and uiulorstand the wxitd as an adjectiyo 
Symondb Yatt. But that which renders Lydney Dark almost denoi ing the place of hirtli; so that Vielorinus will thus be iurther 
unique iu its intorest is that, apwt from this trace of Roman occii- identiiiod a^s a local laiihho-, Victorinus tho Intcranuiian, or a 
pation, almost every square foot of it attests tho former presonri! of native of the country hi'twoeii I wo rivers — tlie eye behveen Smeiii 
the civilking conqueror who inajurod those lie subdued not only and Wyo," of w hicJi the jirovcrb holds. This appenda^ of the 
with soiuething of his industry, but also of his reiincment and birthplace is quit 9 cWica) ; and indeed in Cicero, ^j/'o wo 

cultivation. Two camps of considerablo strength and importance find mention of one Ciassinius, rognoinerilo iScola, Iniermmiaa: 
show it to have been a tirsL-claes military station of the Romans, who was a native, of course, of Intoramna iu tho mother- 
commanding tho Severn, and coverhig, according to tlie Hand- conntij. Ag^ainst this ingimions rostomtion and conjeetare 
books, some eight acres. The larger of the two is of an irre^mlar militates tho fact lliut tho fragment of the first missing letter 
oblong shape, 830 ft. long and 730 ft. broad. It is single-ditehed which is still visiblo is mdike the lop of the other as in 
on all sides but tho east, whore, as tho ascont is h s» stetjp, tljo tho leinple inHcrijition ; but exact imiformity in the shape of the 
ditch is twofold. The lesser camp is singlc-ditclmd and round, written characters is pevbiips not nna’o to be lookefl for than strict- 
Wiihin tho entixmchiueiils of the larger of the two, which lies to ness of orthogiaphv. AS' hat imikes tho pUL^rcslion of Ititeramxiate 
the right of fm undoubted Homan road communieating with more helpful and ingt^nlons is that it will sene to unridiRe the 
Caerwent, the*&thor of tho present owner, Mr, G. Bragge puzzle of another “ Inter ” in one of the votive inscriptiems, which 
Bathurst, jjomctime Ohancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and a we n*3od not print in full, but oi‘ which it may suffice to say that 
kinsman of Lord BidmouUi, was the hTst to discover and excavate its legend pur^nwls that ‘‘ one Bilvianus wa|rc‘.red a ring j oite-half 
the remains of a very considerable Roman villa or palace, with (the value of it) he presented (or vowu'd) to the God NodfiBe, and 
commensurate offices aud adjacent buildings. To summarize a ftolo (ns a certain Benocimms won tbo bet, ann left Silvkims to pay his 
of Ifr. Ormerod to his elaborate paper on the British and Roman vow to the God how he could ) besought tho deity not to grant the 
Hoad.s lesding to Caorwout ” {Arcnoioloyical Inafifiite ProceMm/Sy blessing of health to aity one bearing llui name of Senedanns, until 
Bristol, 1851), the excavations disclosed the fomidatiiins of an ir- the said ring whs lodged by its winner in the god’s temple.” After 
regular oundrangle, the sides of which averaged t\vo hundred the words dona vit Nodenti ” in the inscription, tbllowS Inter” 

feet, exemsive of offices to the north-w'cst, and of a palatial w ith no Hccnsativeaftw it, but a r(*h\livc clause beginning **Q,uib«fl 

fabric on tlio north-east side. This latter had a portico nonnm Seneciani.” One expLanntion is to supimse an ellip8(i of 

along the west front, and an open court in the centre, “ eos another to take “ Inter ” ns a fragment of ** In terniino,’^ 

aurrounded by corridors in wliich, as well ns in several chainbcre, referring to a terminal slnluc of Nodens, Bwt the former is harsli, 
occuiTed tessolatod pavements, two of which were uncovered for and the latter mure than doubt fill, as tlie terminal nwJe statue bard 
the inspection of the Woolhopo Club on their recent visit. To the by ba.s noiliing to identify it with the British *dfisctilapiu8, as 
north of this building and detaciied from it are hypocausts of Kodens is accounted to have Wii, but has much more the app^- 
QODsidemble extent, the system of frues beneath the iloora of the ance of a Dan, or Bilonus, or of a terminal bust </f Socrates, as 
'Chambers above being distinctly traceable, all hough it would bo figured in King’s Horace. But if we might t«ke the fragmentary^ 
too much to say that Ihoro is any extant proof tliat these chambers “ Inter ” for “ Interamnali,’’ on the faith of tho plausible oomple- 
were bath-rooms. Hero, too, are tesoidaU^d pavomonts of incut of Inter'— ato in tlie <il her inscription, wo have the God’s 
claborato pattern, one of which wh.«i uncovered as a typo of tho locale, as well as that of A^ictorimis, sutisfuctorily identified. Iu 
rest, and which have remained can'efuUj' covered and nrc-servedsiuco such malt ora conjecture of course demands a very liljond margin 5 
their exoavalion by the first investigator, who lind the forethought but it strikes us Ihal Dr. M‘Cnur» conjecture is in tho very 
to treasuTG up the coins and numerous relics found on the spot, und spirit of cautious scholaifbip, and show s, like other of hiS 
to have plane and drawings executed, amongst which were cpigraphical studies, a rciuarkable si’uteuess in conjectural crili- 
engravings of no less than eleven tesaolated pavements. cism. 'i'his votiye inscrij.tion is on lead or pewter. Two olhesrs 

We ha.ve yet to speak of that part of the pi’lncipal quadrangle of briefer tenor arc on stone ; and one of them records that 
which is most intereatii^ to tho cliissii^al antiquary— namely , tho Flavius BlandimiB, a light -infantry man {avimttara for (mnatiie)y 
traces of a templCj 95 ft. long by 75 ft. broad, from inflcriptinna jx>adily, as was mci^t, paid his vow "fo tho gT-cat God Nodons; while 
and votive tablets in which may he gleaned at least tlie probable t he wcond declares that IVctilJiis. as was meet, jmid to the (^od 
name of the dwner and his seemingly Kowano-Britisli tutelar Nudena his promised vovr. In this latter occur two oilhographical 
God. According to tJiroo iimcriptions found in this temple irregularities, “ ju-oiuissit ” and “ Nudonto ” for Nudenli. 
and preserved in Mr. Bathurat^e interesting museum on votive AVhether the God’s nnnio was Nodena, Nndens, or Nodons, and 
tablets, tliis God was named Nodons, Nodens, or Nudens, and whether such lumie is, Sir Sam uel .Moyrick thought, traccAhl© 
there is fair reason for supposing that ho Was a local to the IJrilipli “ noddi,’’ /o />mciTc, or^to" Modutns (or, as A^arro 
British deity, adopttrd, after their acconixuodating fashion, into calls him, NodinuH), swifl by Aniobius and Augustin to mj a rural 
the tolerant Pantheon of tho Homans in Britain. Old-fashioned God presiding over the “ riodi ciilmorum,”js not of so much interest 
xeadera will remember how forcibly Pnley points out this char- as the .strongly coiTobomted fact that there was at Lydney a 
acteristic of Roirniu policy in the first chapter of bis £mde 9 ict^Ji, temple to a God of honliug, hold in repute and esteem by the 
In the ruins of the leraplo was found an iuscripliem in larg^ military colony eeUled tliei-e, whkdt scxmis to have tt'stifled* this 
characters, covering a long spoob, and, allowing for two or esteem by typic'il otieriiiirs in m-laiowleilgment of his sanatory 
three lacunss, eueily <lecipherab]o. Its surroundings inclmW a powers. As the applicftfiim of tho Greek epithet rw^tr»r to 
ISuicifril border representing the twisted bodies of salmon, the fish /Esculapius is pridklematical, wo may lx? o.\cuMcd J'or citing another 
•of the Severn, and coeka, serpents, dogs, and rcprasenbitions of conjocUu’e of Br. Mdkmrs, v^iicfi favours the i<lcntilication of 
human limbs, in connexion, it would seem, with the dirinity of Nodons with Nodutus. Tlio circuniPtunce that limbs were here 

the temple. It would be going ti>o far to say that this inserip- ofll%d ’’ suggests hi him tho possibility of this God's coune.xion 

tion inaiuatee In so many words the puijtoso of the building m with the ewe of diseases alfecting the joints or ‘‘ tiodi,” and the 
wkdeh it was found, or the uame of the deitv to whom it was pte- query whether tho sumo deity nuiy not llavo presided over “ vt*go- 
eumably erected, Yet tho burden of it, taken in connexion with table and animal nodi.” However it 1 )©, hero are three tablets — 
> the three votive tablets ali-cady mentioned, may be said settle one in Wid, as we know from Tacitus (Ann. II., 69), was usual in 

tho question. n.A. . . . flavhts sBinxis (it runs) pb. mx. nx recording execrations — witnessing to the name, and more or less 

0TKP1B1TS PossiriT 0. . . . AFiB vioxojuiw iNTWi, . . . ATW. .,to the filnctions, of a deity the remsink of whose toidple 

The first two lettens ore possibly the prwnomina of Flavius SeiiUifl, with the Jiame of its founder and builder lie within 

who iiiajir w^ have been the owner of tho vfiift, oven iig he in this the precincts of the greater camp. And tlirs is the more 

iwcriptiioBclaittBtohavebeen the foondif of the temple*. Bt Igis interesting ae, while Grose in his Anitiqmtics avers that 

besn eottaiM that the abbraviated words stairil for there are bo traces of Ronnm occupation on eitW bank of tho 

^^pMBsea raligionisy’^an ettfieslostfcal title fisr which iMitiiority is Severn beyond GlonecBtcr, llartshorue has matlo no mention of 
BiOt forthcxMirag; but mOv aiteo stand' ht ^^nretie rtiaito,*’ Lydney in hlS survey of .the oamps of the Homans in this noigh- 
whioh^ inkan in eodSuiictiott with the woedetMoet b^riiood* Thwt tbmwas m important Homan sti^on there, and 

or etipibue— would oigmijf l^titeCedfcof or that, when Rome had established ^raclf in Bntain/ft became the 

ohlilte vm %uid 4 &d by the •moU {men # money or I site of a palatial residence fi>r soiue officer of distinction, is boina 
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u^on the face of tho ground itself, with its entrenchments, fotmd^ 
tion woUfl, and numerous tesselated pavements. The museum in 
the mansion oorrohorates this conclusion by numerous coins of 
Galba, Hadrian, Antoninus, and other emperors, by curious and 
diverse fragments of pottery and tesserm, as well iw rings, gems, 
hair-pins, ^ulm, and many more accessories of civilized lloman 
life. On two pieces of pottery are female faces with the hair so 
elaboratly dressed that they might provoke tho jealousy of modern 
** artistes,” and the female terminal statue at one extremity of 
tho greater camp gives evidence of no small skill in tho use of tho 
brush and tho curling-irons. 

To’turi], in conclusion, to tho later traditions of Lydney Park, 
with a parting reference to its .magnificent timber, it must bo 
noted that tho Manor of LYdnoy was granted to n gallnnt sailor, 
Sir William AVinter, by Quoon Elizabeth in recognition <)!' his 
services against the »Spanisb Armada. 0 <idly enough, old Eiiller, 
as well ns Evelyn in his Sf/lcdy refers to the tradition that ono 
object of that futile schemo of invasion was to destroy and 
efiaco the noble woods of Doan Forest, [f so, nothiiijj could bo 
more fitting than the giunt to this naval hero of au outlying portion 
of that foi’ost, which still, after tho lapse of three hundred yoars, 
can boast of oaks and chestnuts of such grand dliiuuiHions as to 
bo tho glory of the districl, and to deserve the envy of the 
foreigner. 

JAY r. TIIK GIU'SHAM ASSL'RANCT. SOCIETY. 

appears to be a dillicultv in dermlng temperance.” 

■ A sjK'cial jury of the county of York have been engiigod for 
several days in trying the (|iiesti(jn wliolliei* a deceased lady of the 
name of .Tny was of sober and temperate habits, and they seem to 
have adopted tho distinction lietween cbriits and ebnosus which i.s 
explained in a well-known novel. So fur jia can be judged from a 
condensed report of evidence, Dr. .Tay, tlie plaintiff in this case, 
has sucxieedea under considerable dillicultios. IIo was husband of 
the deceased lady, and he brought an action against tho (Jreaham 
Assuranc'e Society upon a policy of iusuraiice of her life which was 
effected in 3872, about a year after hia marvingo with her. If is 
own counsel stated tliat shortly after ho was engaged to Mrs. .lay 
he noticed in her some symptoms of excit»‘iiient, which he ascribed 
to tho eifocts of li<tuor, aud under that impression he wrote to 
break off tho engagement.” Afterwards, however, ho discovered 
tliat he was mistaken, and re<*alled his U'<er. Another fact 
was mentioned by the plaintiffs counsel in )iis opening. Mrs. 
Jay fell into a ditch between fScalby and Scarborough, but 
the ditch waa covered with grass, and Iiad deceived oiber 
people in tho same way, and counsel undertook to prove that wlieii 
Jay fell into the ditch she was jierlectly sober. Tliis is 
wJiat lawyers caII a plea in confession and avoidance, and urifur- 
tiuiatoly the admission that Mrs. Jay fell into the ditch is clear, 
while the evidence that she was sober at the time could hardly 
go beyond this, that the witneas saw no reason to suppose that 
she was tipsy. An obshicle still more serious to the pliiintilf’s 
success existed iJi a letter of tho plaintiff, containing the words, 

I never know till she w’as married, and the life insured, 
that Mrs. Jay’s failing was of old sUmding.” The plaint i If ’s 
explaiialioii of the word “ failing” is that it meant “ excitabilily.” 
It is <piile possible, however, that the phiintilT may have persuaded 
liiui&olf, when he signed tho proposal for tho policy, that it correctly 
desevibed Mrs. Jay’s habits and coiuliliou, though ho may have 
learned to lake a dilferont view afterw'fltds. But the ([ueslioii for 
trial wie:, whether the description was aubsluiitiully correct when the 
proposal was made, and, us tho juiy have foiuid a verdict for the 
plaintiff, v\(i must take it that they thought that this ^^excita- 
piliry” which the plaintiff ascribed to liis wife was compatible 
with sober and tempemto habits. 

A former clergyman of Si*alby stated that he lia^l known Mrs. 
Jay, and had never seen anything about her to denote iiilemperniice. 
About twenty-four other witnesses were called to speak to iho 
game point. They all agreed in describing her as an “excitable ” 
woman, but declared that they never saw any signs of inlemperauce 
about her. On crot-s-examiiiatiou, liowever, two of these witnesses 
admitted having seen Mrs. Jay npparently under the influence of 
liquor. Tho defe,ndiinls, on llie other hand, produced medical 
evidence to prove tliat, during a period of 8cv(*ral ycoj’s, Mrs. Juy 
had been advised and treated as a [lersori of intempemte habils. 
Thus a witness who Jiad nttonded her in Jjhe years 1864-6 

1‘enion.sti‘atod with lior on the siibiect of drimiing, and advised 
her to give up brandy altogether. ’ Another witness attended 
her for the last time in 1871. ‘Mlo warned her that sho'^'iis 
ruinlbg her health and constitution by indulgence.” There was also 
evidence of witnesses connected by marriage with Mra. Jay, who, 
it Wtis suggested, were uiifriondly t() the plninlift’. Tier brother-in- 
law “had seen her absolut/cly drunk three times.” Ho ' had told 
Dr. Jay before Lis marriage that Mrs. Jay (then Mrs. Lupton) 
took an excessive qi^iuiity of stimuliints, and warned him against^ 
marrying her. But this witness also stated that, when she came 
on a visit to him in the autumn of 1872, she was bettor. “ After 
that visit she went .to Malton to bo examined by Dr. iTickson on 
behalf of the Assumiico Society.” It is beyond doubt that Dr. 
Hickson passed her, and ho stated in the witness-box that when 
he passed her she showed no signs of intemperate habits. She was 
married hi September 1 87 1 , the proposal for insuring her life was dated 
.August 19, 1^72, and she was examined probably within a moiitli 
aflorwards. Thua^ when Dr. Hickson saw hor, she had been under 


the care, both marital and modical| of Dr. Jay for nearly a year, 
and it is highly probable that both her l^bits and her health had 
improved considerably during that period. Dr. Jay diet became 
acquainted with her m July 1871, only about two niontb.^re 
his marriage with her, so that substantially the whole of his Imow- 
ledge of her habits was obtained when those habits wore likely to 
be under his influence. She had been left a widow in *870, and^ 
supposing the t^mdoncy towards stimuhtnts to have existed before 
that time, it was likely to increase during widowhood^ and u%kt 
possibly decrease again after her marriage with the plaintilf in 

1871. This view of the case may explain not only the plamtift'’s 
statement, but also the fact that the jury, after five nours’ delilbra- 
tion, substantially adopted it, as they must have done to find a 
verdict in his favour. Tliey may have thought that Mrs. Jay was 
capable of being dtsscribed, without violent imtruth. in August 

1872, us a person of sober and temperate habits. If tnoy did not 
think this they ought to have found their verdict for the de- 
fendants. 

Tho jury miglit possibly tliijik tlio law, as explained to them by 
the Judge, severe, and might incline to raiti^lo it in practice. 
Mr. Bapou AmpIiU-tt seems to have told them that the pro- 
posal whieh was tho basis of tlie policy amounted in law to a 
warranty, so tliat, if the questions put by the Assurance Office 
were answered untruly, ultliough tho imtxuth was not Imown to^ 
tho insurers, the jiolicy would be vitiated. “ This,” he said, was a 
harsh construction. Jhit, as tho law stood, he was bound to lay 
down that rule.” The use of tho w'ord “warranty” in connexion 
witli this subject has boon objected to, as tending to introduco* 
confusion, by a learned Judge, who sfiid in a well-known case, 
“ T’lio breach of a warmnty does not avoid the contract, unless tlio 
warranty amounts to a condition.” Mr. Baron Amphlett doubthw 
meant to use tho word “ vvaiTauty ” in this sense, as a warranty in 
th(‘ nature of a condition. Tho proposal was tho basis of tho 
policy, or, in other words, tho policy was only granted on condition 
that the statements in tho proposal wore true in point of fact, and' 
not merely true as far as tho plaintift‘’s knowledge wint. Policies aru 
now usually frairutd so ns to avoid any possibility of such questions 
as formerly arose, whether^ in the absence of fraud, a statement 
untrue in fact vvould avoid the policy. As no point was made 
upon tho construction of the policy in tho present case, wo may 
a&Bumo that the Judge’s reading of it was correct, although he sail' 
tliat this was a “ harsh construction.” It follows that tho jury 
might have foimd against the plaintifF without convicting him of 
fraud ; but it was aasiiiucd by the plaintilfs counsel that if Mi*s. 
Jay’s habits were such as the witnesses for tho defendants had 
stated, Dr. Jay must have known of lliem, “and therefore it was 
impo.ssiblo to separato the question of fraud from that of 
warranty.” It Pcoma to us, however, equally impossible to dis- 
believe some ))arta of the defendants^ case, and therefore we 
can only infer either tliat the jury thought those parts 
of the case compatible with sober and temperate habits 
in the deceased, or that the jury did distinguish between 
fraud and warranty, aud, thinking that the plaintiff hud 
been honestly incorrect in J.ls answers, determined to do what 
they thought justice in spite of Law. The appearances at the 
post mortem examination are very difficult to get over. Even 
Dr. Hickson, who had examined Mrs. Jay for insurance, admitted 
tiuit “ friability ” of the liver, such iia was found in her after 
ilealb, might lie “ an early sign of fatty degeneration of the liver,” 
and that was sometimes due to intemperance. Thi’co medical 
witne-sses called by the defendants declared their opinion that tlio 
appearances found on the exaiuinalion had been caused by the 
abuse of Btimulaiils. Taking these opinions in coniunctiou with 
tho evidence of other medical men who had attendea Mrs. Jay in 
the years previous to 1871, a strong /anc case is made out 
against the probability that Mrs. Jay’s habits could have been strictly 
sober and tcmperalein 1872. Even her brother-in-law, who stated 
that, when slie cauio on a visit to him in the autumn of 1872, she 
was better, added, “ ho chw-kod lier from drinking brandy.” 

It is uiiHatisiRctory to attempt to form an opinion on such a 
case froni necessarily brief reports of evidence. Tliorc will perhaps 
be a motion for a new trial next term, and, if so, the discussion 
may be expected to range over the whole of the shorthand-writer’s 
notes j but on a hearing in hanvo it will not be necessary for the 
plaintiff' to denounce the defendants as listening to and collecting 
d^hndal, nor for tho defendants to answ'cr that the protection of 
their sliareholders is the only object of their proceedings. It is a 
BoriouB matter for an Assurance Company to attempt to resist a 
claim and to fail iu so doiii". As was said bjr tho plaintiff’s counsel, 
tho case is important to all persons who effect insurances on their 
lives, and who wish to know whether they are bequeathing to 
their families a law-suit or a provision for their subsistence. We 
i shall look therefore with interest next November to see whether 
I any fiiither proceedings are taken in the case. 


MACAULAY IN OFFICE. 

I N his essay on the Life and Writings of Addison, Macaulay 
reife^rs to an idle tradition that the author of the best papers 
in the Spectator^ when in office, was sorely puzzled about tie 
preparation of a letter to the King, and had to call iii a clerk, who 
at onCe did wliat was wanted. And then the modem essayist 
proceeds to demolish a story “ flattering to mediocrity,” and to 
“ deprive dances of their consolation ” by showing* that Addison 
probably wanted some information on, .a mere paint of offiohd 
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fom, which the ablest statesmau cannot lai6w by intuition, and 
whicn it is the duty of permanent Under-secrotarles and of head 
derks to have at their dngeta’ ends. The origin of the anecdote 
is doubtless to be traced xo that dislike of literary amlity wMch 
pervades the ofncial intellect, brought up entirely on ReMolutiona, 

^ Proceedings,” and red tape. It flavours floine of Mr. Irollopo s 
characters— Butterwell, Sir Baffle Bufflo, and even Adolphus 
Orosbie. There is a feeling in some quai-ter.s that a man who can 
write a slashing leader cannot be trusted to pen an official ‘‘ wig ” ; 
and while some critics marvel how Mr. Tom Taylor can ever have 
shown himself efficient os Secretary to the Bonid of Iloulth, others 
are never so delighted as when they can detect a grammatical 
error in the Juvenitts Mundt, or an inajjpnipriRte epithet in 
Coninffsby or Lotimir, The truth is that, though tlierc are certain 
characteristics which mark a good official stylo, thor<j is no reiison 
whatever why men distinguished at the bar, ia the senate, or in 
literature, should not confute a diplomati.st or instruct a sub- 
ordinate in language simple, pcrspicnoua, and yet strong. The 
official style of both Crokcr and Canning is said to have been a 
model of that species of composition. VVe have been Jed to make 
these remarks by the perusal of a small volume which contains 
the minutes of Lord Macaulay on Education in India, written in 
the years 1835, 183^6, and 1837. After the renewal of the 
Charter of the East India Company in 1833, Macaulay filled the 
new office of fourth or Legal Member of Council, duiing a part 
of the administrations of Lord William Bentinck and Lord 
Auckland. At tlio same time ho discharged ^natuitonsly the 
duties of President of the Committee or Council of Public In- 
struction. This ollico wa.? by no means a mere sinecure, nor w’as it 
one in which the occupant, like a Lord Rector, could ch^ar his 
conscience bv the annual delivery of on elaborate historical essay. 
Th^ Council had its secretary, who drafted the con-i'spondence, 
kept the books, and prepared the agenda j but the members bad the 
superintendencoofauthe existing colleges and schools in the Bengal 
Presidency, and this involved the solution of all lociil and petty 
squabbles, as well as the determination of those broad and important 
principles which are sure to he hotly discussed ns soon as the 
State sets itself in earnest to educate any portion of the commu- 
nity. Many men very familiar with the career and character of 
Macaulay might be inclined to surmise that, as Pre.sident of this 
Council, lie must have occupied himself solely with great subjects, 
and that he left details either to his spcrelary or to the colleagues 
whose training and experience had made them fumilinr with 
Oriental literature and Anglo-lmliau life. Nothing of the kind 
happened. Macaulay certainly was called on to put forth his 
whole strength in the celebrated controversy of the Anglicists and 
Orientalists ; and the minute which he penned in favour of tho 
English language is, in finish, argument, and point, almo.st equal to 
his contributions to the Edinburgh Revieto, But be really seems to 
have thrown himself into the ordinary work of control and 
direction with single-heartedness and zeal. At that epoch there 
were no Inspectors of schools. The whole business wh.s done by 
Local Committees. Everything was referred to tho governing 
body at Calcutta, and Macaulay had to decide what amount of 
rent sliould be sanctioned for a school-house, what sort of books 
should be purchased as prizes, and what travelling allowance 
should bo recommended for a master who was transferred from 
one school in Beliar to another in the North-Western Provinces. 

Now we were quite prepared to find in Macaulay’s notevS and 
minutes some very clever writing, some ingenious paradoxes, and 
some occasional dogmas. But we were hardly prepared for tho 
amount of conciliation which he evinces in dealing with ivritable 
colleagues and subordinatc.s, and for tho strong, sterling, practical 
common sense with which ho swoops away rubbi.sh or cuts the 
knots of local and departmental problems. Some of his decisions 
are still influencing tho course of education in India to this hour; 
and others, on transient or ephemeral topics, have a pleasant flavour 
of originality or humour about them. Though the educational 
system was not very old, abuses had already crept in. A gentle- 
man named Adam, well known for his compilation of statistics of 
indigenous vernacular schools, lamented the discontinuance of 
''hereditary professorships.” Macaulay reminds his colleagues 
that there is somothinn ** extravagantly absurd ” in such apfoint- 
ments, and says : — "Here are six endowments of the same sort. 
Two are continued, and Mr. Adam acknowledges that they are 
mere jobs. But if the other four were rovivw, ‘ an immense 
impulse would be given to learning.’ I am forced to eay that I 
' do not see how Mr. Adam has arrived at this conclusion.” The 
Local Oommittee of FurruckaW, having spent 1 2,000 rupees very 
heedlessly, ask for 8,000 rupees more. They are told that a " larcp 
grant of money has been spent in enabling a cunning old Muasai- 
man to acquire a high character for piety and munificence amongst 
his brethren at the cost of tho State, I'he only usq to which, as 
far as 1 can see, this institution [a Madrassa or 'Mahommedan 
school] can now bo put to is that it may serve ns a warning 
to us In our future dealings with these Uberal founders 
and endowers of colleges.” A martinet colonel urges the neces- 
sity of putting military men on the Committee aa'^a check on 
the civilians. He is inforzaed that the Council have never, to 
the best of my belief, been troubled by such idle iealousieii. I 
would appoint "the fittest men, without caring to what branch of 
the somca they belonged, or whether they belonged to the service 
‘ at all*’ The practice, of pving false enoouragegieti]^ to learning 
ealledibrth some apt rwmrks. Almost as many prii^as were ^yen 
in one i^ool ac t^re Vrmre students t and iff another the boys 
leomved stinends'to tempt them to lesm. The President says 


truly that the most trifling honorsrr distinctloa— a copper medal, 
or a book worth two rupees— if pven only to one highly dis- 
tinguished student, would do more to etdte industry than a 
thousand rupees laid out in presents to the majority. And he 
" cannot consent to pay anybody to study until we nave the means 
of furnishing instruction to all who Wre desirous to study without 
being paid.” At that very time it had been actually proposed 
that, certain stipends having been abolished, compensation should 
be given to those students who in process of time; and in the run 
of promotion, might have enjoyed toe same. Macaulay demolished 
this contention by showing that a vested interest was one thing 
and a contingent interest another ; and he followed it up by re- 
marking that, though when tho posts of Teller and Auditor of 
the Exchequer and of Chief Justice in Eyro wore abolished in 
1817, as were hnlf-a-scoro Irish bishoprics in 1833, the rights 
of incumbents were respected, yf^t Parham out stopped there, and 
never considered the ense of an Irish curate who might have been 
a bishop, or of a young politician who had a fair chance of becom- 
ing Chief Justice. " Let those who have anything keep it, is a 
plain rule. But let those who hope for anything get it, is quite 
a different rule.” In the same strain ho objected to pension the 
families of. schoolmasters, or a corrector of tho Arabic press 
whose situation had been abolished as utterly useless, and he 
annihilated a ridiculDU.s proposal to start an inmnt school, resem- 
bling those of England, for tho children of coolies and tailors. 
This absurdity was the more startling because it was backed by 
men who pretended to have some knowledge of " tho habits and 
feelings ot the natives.” 

The pas.sj^gc in which Macaulay discusses the relations of parents 
to children, and the duty of individuals and of Government to step in 
occasionally and Hupply what ia wanting, is too long for quotation. 
But its general sense is admirable, and iteuds with a sentence which, 
like that of a Bishop not loug ago about England free and England 
sober, may startle and alarm, though it Is not the less true : — “ I would 
rather hear a boy of three years old liw all the bad words in the 
language than that he should have no feelings of family aflectiou ; 
that his character should be that which must be expected in one 
who has had the misfortune of having a schoolmaster instead of 
a mother.” In the comparative infancy of education the Council 
was occasionally sorely troubled to find any masters competent to 
teach sharp young Hindus. They got tho leavings of other pro- 
fessions — missiounrieii tired of converting or of not converting 
the natives, a sub-editor who had quarrelled with his chief, a 
clerk who had lost bis place, and a shopkeeper who had failed. 
BuMbo President would not reject a candidate who could not 
spell the word “proselytize” correctly, nor another who mistook 
Argos for Corinth, and sent Cnissus to Spain iusteod of to Corinth, 
Ho was for any candidate of respectable character who could 
“ read, write, and work a sum.” This tenderness is remarkable 
in a writer who was perpetually twitting English gentlemen with 
their deficiency in the knowledge attained by fourth-form boys and 
girls at a boarding-school. On the subject of proper books for 
school prize.s, and even for school courses, sometning may be 
learnt even now from such a discussion on India. Robinson diisoe 
was worth all the giamtnars of rhetoric and logic in the world. 
Jack the Giant Kilier and Gxdliver's TraxxiU were for superior to 
books filled with idle definitions and distinctions which “ every 
man who has learned them makes haste to forget” “Who over 
reasoned the better,” asks the President, “ for having been taught 
the differenco between a syllogism and an entbymeme? ” '*or who 
composed with greater spirit and elegance because he could 
defino an oxymoron or an aposiopesis P ” On another occasion he 
objected to pay 300/. for nu Asiatic version of Bride’s Algebra^ 
“ a translation which nobody will read, of an onginal which 
nobody was ever the wiser for reading." Then a certain gentle- 
man was go'wz to Icavotho station of Iloogbly, and, as conHtanily 
happens in Indian society, wanted to dispose of his library. The 
Local Committee was willing to take it in a lump, and would have 
rewarded Nobin Ghose and Mohnn Bose, successful prizemen, 
with Abercrombie on the “ InteUectual Powers,” Dick’s “ Moral 
Improvements,” Young’s “Intellectual !Philosophy,”andOhalmer8’£ 
“ Poetical Economy,” whatever this last work may be. To thi^ 
list were added sueV attractive compilations as Niggen’s "Earth,’ 
Mudie’s “ Sea,” and somebody else’s “Fire and Air.” Macaulay, 
premising that there ought to be a marked distinction between a 
school-book and a prize-book, and that he had not forgotten his 
delight at getting Boswell’s Zt^e of Jol^^ when he was fourteen, 
gave his collengues offhand a list of prize<>books, including amongst 
many others GU Bias, tho Arabian Blights, and Southey’s “ Nolson,” 
some of which maintain their ground in India to this day^ 

In short, though we are ocoasionally reminded that Macaulay 
in office was still the biting essayist and tho irrepreasible eoboiar, 
h!s perception of scholastic absurdities, and his refutation oi 
official crotchets, appear to have supplied to his colleagues 
exactly what they required. One member wished to imprint 
armonal bearings of some kind on an array of well-bound prizo- 
bqpks. Macaulay reminds him that heraldry is not a science, but 
a system of arbitrary canons, which in the eyes of Englis^en are 
OD^ saved by associations and memories from absurdity and gro- 
tesqueuess. But to Hindus, and more especially to Mahomme- 
dans, " a lion rampant with a folio on his paw, witn a man standing 
on each side of him with a telescope over his head, and with a 
Persian motto under hia feeL must seem very mysterious or very 
alpord.” He H^as in ^e mam right ; but the natives of India have 
long learned to tolerafe || their mien rnmny social customs which 
must to them appear mon unattnetlTe or offensive than emhla- 
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soned^hoakst With ^oaI point fuid eAruesthe^s did, the pen of 
Maoanl^^ proteet nfraJart encournging ft taato -for ftrchitecturnl 
elegance Id aehoola for itrbich the eKsuntuds had not boen provided y 
agfttnat widening the breach between Ilindus and Kahommedasa 
by educating them eepaialely, or by allowing either class to mono- 
polize a liberal education ; against giving too many holidays ; and 
against teaching English without at the same timo giving 
lads the opportunity of learning their own vornaculftr tongue. 
And in one of his oarliest minutes ho sketches out a plan 
which, though recommended by several Indian ollicials of 
great practical experience, is in Bengal Proper only just now 
inti'odiiced in its tulness, and w'us only tried at all by the pro* 
sent Governor of Jamaicft ten years ago, a quarter of ft century 
after Mncauhiy’s time. This was bimnly to build up a system of 
vernacular education for the inassea by improving the existing 
village schools. Macaulay would have given grants in aid, of 
small amount, to the dominies who preside over these riirjil 
fieminarles, on the principle that it is preferable to elevate them, 
where they exist in thousands, tluinto endeavour to supplant them 
by scores or hundreds of our own invention. The germ of anotJier 
very serious dilllculty was clearly foref^eeii and predicted. Tho 
object of educating the intelligent portion of the native community 
is that they may be conductors of knowledge to the people. But 
it is obviously useless to till them with knowledge at one end and 
then to separate them from tlie masses at lh«' otlior. Yet wunn*- 
tiling of this kind has happened, and it Ls wliat Macaulay fonvsuw. 
A native who has graduated in Arts or Law in any Indi:m L'ni- 
versify is to u certain extent estranged from his countrymen. 
Ills one object is to gain a situation under ( Invcrnmeut, or to obtain 
success at the Bar. The time may como when it will pay a native 
to toko honours in surveying, to create a literature for thousands of 
readers, or to find some other way to indept'ndenco than the judicial 
or executive lines. But this time has not arrived. And though the 
public service is more efficiently recruited than it used to bo liy the 
plethora of educated collegians, yet wo submit that tlio highest 
aim of all State education is not that holders of prizes should 
become holders of places and pensions. 

One more extract and w^o have done. At one of the colh*ge'^ af 
Calcutta the yearly diAtrihution of pil/.es wms followed by an 
exhibition of spouting for the odilieatiou of Die Liiglish aiul the 
native community. The selection was unfortunate, and the uclurs 
and the play were so otYectively di^pjised o' by Maciiii lav’s 
rhetoric that, to the best of our knowledge, tne thing iui.s never 
again been tried 

I cun conceive nothing more gi*oto«mie than the firewa from tlirMt/t/umi 
of Ke»/cf. wiUi Portia repriiiMniU'd by a little hluck ln\v. Tlan, 1 
thiiLk the Hubjects of rcoitatiou ill cliosen. Tlie ‘loeioty of Oalcutfa as'^rmnlo 
to see ivhot pio^^rcas wo iirc iiiHldn;;, ;ind we iin)(luce, 'ns a .sainj)le,n ln)V who 
repeals some U.wkguoril tlogj^rrl of (ioorge Colmfui’s nboot ;i j.ii i;rutkinan 
who WHS put to licii over an oven, and aUml, a nian-inidwill* wlm was called 
out of his bed byadruukon man at night. Oar disciplo tn(‘i to hiccup, 
and staggers about in imitation of tln' tipsy aailois whom he has 

seen at the fumoh-liou.^e.s. ideally, if wo ctm find luithrn*; hetlor worth 
reciting than Uiis trash, wo had ‘hotter give up Jinglidi iiistuKtioii alto- 
gother. 

It may be doubted whether scenes friun Z'Avorut Pafcfm or 
Ze Boitnjeoia ixmtilhomme KiVi altogether .suited to annual displays 
at our public schools. But there can he no question that Macaulay 
conferred a lusting beneiit on Young Bengal by refusing tu permit 
Hindus to graduate publicly in bulionnory and v ulgar oaths. AVo 
have no space loft to give any auiumary uf the gnuul cmitroversy 
bidwocn iho Anglicists and the OhimtaliaLs, in which Macaulay 
triumphed and the Pundits were defealeil. CkTnme laudnfore 
opua eat. The historian should have desciibed the liaillo him- 
aolf ; prejudice, ponderous but uaelcss erudition ou one hide ; 
light, sweetness, and a liberal education on the, other. 

The little volume from which these extracts have boon taken 
exhibits Macaulay in a new and plea.^ing light. Tlio work begun 
by him and his colleagues is bearing Iruit to this day, and tho 
cardinal principles of his policy have never been as-^iiiled with 
flucctisa or abandoned without detriment. Tho connexion of 
Macaulay with the East is now half forgotten; in another genera- 
tion his residence at Calcutta may become ns recondite a que:>Mon 
of schola^ahip as tho two or three visits of /Eschylus to ISiciiy; 
and some diligent student of tho twentieth century may possibly 
have to take some paiqp to prove to a sceptical or ill-infurmcd 
public that the founder of the Indian Penal Code and tho Liend 
and colleague of Lord AVilliaui Bentiuck was one and the baiiio 
person os the author of tlio llhiury and of tho Lays of Aticicnt 
Home* 


THKOWING A LIGHT OX IT. 

A CONFEUES^OE of SpmtuaHats'was lately held in London, 
and arrived at the conclufiion that the gi'oat need of tho ago 
is tt recognition of tho truth of l^piritualism and a practical ac- 
oeptoQce of its tcachhjgB. Within a week after this Confemneo 
some proceedings took ^ace at Gateshead which do not render it 
piobaole that Ihia groat need of tho age will be speedily attained. 
It appears Mr. Auckland, grocer, ot* Gateshead, paid a shitting 
and got a ticket of admia^on to a room in FroemoBon’s IlaUiu that 
His asAtstaut, named 'Rook, paid a shilling, and was ad- 
mitted at ike same thne. They e&t down. One of the ppty 
assembled in 'tilie raom said that any gentleman present 
ittsten tke^handt mediums. 'Mr, Apekhmd saw two women 
opposite to him* Thw were the medhimB. They appeared to be 


fastened. He was rwpjeated to sit in a particular pki^ce. Ifis bauds 
were held bv two persons. Before the gas was turned down, it.wM 
stated that those of tho company who were skiing opposite to ike 
mediuraamight put their foot m thtt.mfidiuiu8^ feet, to fbdl wbetber 
or not they altempled to withdraw, ftlv; Auckland hereupon put 
his feet on the foet of one Of tlie mediuiuij. He sawisome on© 
attempt to fasten the medium to the chair. TTie.gaswas now 
turned down, and some one began singing a ‘‘spiritual” hymn veiy 
lustily. Tho lueilium who was opptisite to him sang very heartily. 
He did not sing. Tho song was “ tShall we gather at the river.” 
Mr. Aucklfind still hud one of his feel on those of the medium. 
After that, some one smig “ a NevveasUe song,” which is described 
as “ quite diflereut from tin* seutiment.il song” about gathering at 
tliorixer. After other songs, Mr. Auckland nut lus hand into his 
pocLot and tuoli hold of a lantern which lie had brought with 
him. ''i’liero was a uuiso, and he turned tho lantern to that 
purl of the room whence tho noise proceeded. Tho noise waa 
like ns if some one was Ljatiug something about tho door. It was 
said that that was l ho spirit “Geordie.” On turning his lanturu 
on the sptit, he found tluit the uiediiim furthest from him was^ in 
tliii net of sitting down in the chair, and tho simps heaaw haugiug 
loo.'-f*. “Ho Inid not the slightest doubt nbout that being the 
f.iet.” ITo found no one on the llonr. Ho saw no man in any 
place except tlie circle. Ho saw nothing to account for the noiso 
Dial he heard <‘.\e( pt tlm luediiiiu at liherty. Afto a few luiuutes, 
the gas was liiriii'd up, and one of the iiu'diiiius was taken out of 
llu room. She wi.s .said to be in hysterics. Mr. Auckland now 
iifu'inpled to leave I he looiii, but was pushed or held back by two 
leaders of tho meeting, Mr. Hlako iuiil Mr. rickup, apinst 
whom a chiirgo of assiult was preferred by Mr. Anckhuid. 
Tho ivrd object of this proceeding appears to have been 
to give Ml*. Auckland an opportunity of stating on oath 
before magistrates what lie ^avv when hex turned the light of 
his laiileni upon tho iSpirllnalists. Jlo admitted that ho knew 
that it was to lx) a dm*k a6nurCf and that strangers were only ad- 
mitted on condition that they linked their Imiuls, and did not 
nnfiusten Diem during the performauoe. Ho did not rmnembor 
being tr»ld, when ho iir.st went in, not to expect any manifcsliLtiotis. 

The fissi.stunl, Kook, was also examined, and said that ho went 
with his nitj.*’lev to Die wnneo. He sat down, mnl his Jiauds vvero 
liehl. He wiw a light Uasii from his ma.'^ler's lantern, and lie tlion 
saw a imm, a memlier of tho Society, with a ginger heard, 
who was OIK* of tic* ciiclo wlicri the gas wn.s turned down, 
lying on the floor with a broken liddlo in his hand. 
He a’so saw* oiie d* Die mediums in tin* act of sitting down, 
and one uf the members leaning on Dm arm of the chair. 
A v\'ilnes.s for the »l(*rendants suid tliat he told Mr. AuckLind that 
lie would h.ive U. .slop untii it was seen whether ho hud done o.ny 
(Ininage. Tim ti.ldle w'as broken, and tho nmdium was in 
iiybterics.” Ho wa.s certain that sho was in hy.sterica. Ho 
d(‘scnbed Jiimself as an “ investigator,” mid ho admitted 
Dial Jm held 3ir. Aiickhiud’s hand, aJjd would not allow him 
to pul out Jiis foot. Ill* said that when the hintern was 
turiieil on, the ii]edium.s woro sitiiiig in tlndr chairs. Another 
witut’ss, who \\a.s not a numiber of tho Sociely, heard some one ask 
tho ])or.sc)ii.s present to take hold of each other's luinda, and not to 
unlaslt*!! them until the |ras was turned on, “ or tho conse- 
quences might he M'ry serious.*’ liwas oxplai nod that a musical 
box, or somotliing of that kiml, might lie floating about the room, 
and if the light was turned on it might cuiuo down, and do 
some one a fferious itijiiry. ’I'lmro were some lappings, and things 
of that sort, and then Mr. Auckland Ihiabcd a light across the 
room. He liuard convulsive somid.s proceeding from one of the 
mediums. He iccou'nized her face, and would sweai* she was on 
Hie chair, and Imd the straps round her wrists. Ho believed the 
girl was in hy.'it erics. 

The disca.*'sioii between advocat es on tho question of assault is, 
for our pre.sent purpose, immaterial. The i^gistmtes ultimately 
dcciilod Dint both parlies vvero in the wrung, and that each party 
bliould pay their own costs. Tim man with the ginger beard, 
wdiom tnc witness Hook said ho saw lying on the floor with a 
bioJuni fiddle in Ids hand, wa.s not called as a witness, nor does 
any at tempt appear to have been made to compel Auckland 
t(. jlsy for damage to the brokeji fiddle or to tho ,giii who 
had h^stei’ica. Jso iimsiciil box descended ou anybody’s head. 
If aMr. Auckland and his as.sistant are to be believed, their 
tosliiuony ought to be conclusive. Mr. Auckland swore that when 
Iio turned the light on, tlio medium furthest fi'om him was in the 
act of sitting down, and the straps were hanging loose. Rut a 
witness on tho other side swore that one of the mediums was on 
tho chair with the fhi'aps round her wrists. This, however, may 
have been tho medium nearest to Mr. Auckland, and she might 
have good reasons for not moving. Another witness ewore that tho 
mediums were sitting in their cbau*s.^ If he spoke as to a moment 
later tlum that spokcii to by Mr. Auckland, tho two statements 
might be consistent. The assistant, Rook, swore that he 
saw one of the mediums in the act of sitting down. Ho also swore 
that tho man w ith the ginger beard was on the floor, but Mr. 
Auckland saw no one on floor. Howevor|.tbey both agree that 
one of tho mediums was in the act of sittiDg dourn^ imdlmafis jus 
strong evideitce as is likely to bo ever attaint in/soch a caae. 
probably it will convince only those who did net ne^ oon- 
vinrod. At the Conference of SpititimUats, a member xemmked 
that a pioce'of cloth cat ofif by a fismote .fhhh (her 
“ luateriiuued ^ ekkrt was found to have been dnsssed^ tirithlime 
iu thoMonchestoc £Mhion,^an41m<a^tUid ih it thlft presented a 
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tJiftt a Mwoa caMWe o^^^^^ ddit at all 

‘Would liuu^e bM eria^'abia to Mieva tliat'tlia ajiii^a^Aould dresi 
it in aqy iMion^ wbatom^* Aaaother. inomber^ x^^ an 
inatenoe wtunhjpbnta hiyd/in»miflM;iMfed .plllnwbuAi wem aftefr* 
wards takon^wiib.iiMv]tod«§totbf^^ It 

it aapttatA on eaaiidiiaiitm that w ordinaay 

, dootor^ft Btoff wo should not oxpeot that Bjnritnalidta would bo 
at all thokou in their bollef. Indtod the spititotof the middlea^ 
were abundantly inaiwiidixed» We all remember tbe story of 
Puiutan'e servantwho, in his maaterls absence, used hia du^, and 
ordered the epirit wbach answered tbe oail to bo perpetually brin^jf** 
ing more beenv Tlie spirit obey ed tots order so t^norgetioally that the 
seryantwaB almost drowned in b^ when hka maater resenod him. 
liitberto the modtimvsniritshavo supplied littlooxcept remarkably 
poor verseSi If there W any dcHire to hold a rooUy expetimental 
we would suggeBt'that (he iloor oftho room might ^ coTored 
with dno sand^ seAvuB-dooo when Daniel solved, tlw mystory of the 
nightly consumidion of provisious in the Temple of Boi. Neither a 
medium nor a member with ginger beard would be able to osaist the 
apiritain their peifornianoee^ without leaving maihs upon the door. 
But porhaw, if marks were clearly seem, it 'would be alleged that a 
materianred'^' spirit made them. The priests of Bel, u]ioi) the 
discovery of timir imposture, were put to df^ath, and it would be 
useful if, upon clear poof of fittudiilent practice by Spiritualiats, 
they could be pmiahed aummarily as rogues and vagabonds. The 
Duke of Glotioestor, in Kinff Meniy VJ.y miiuculoualy cures 
a cripple at St. Alban’a by sending fur the town Iwadlo with 
his wmp. Those ^yho pretend that n musical box can float 
in (lir, but only while hands arc joined and light excluded, 
deserve to bo encounttirod witli the same convincing nrpriinn^ut. 

One Dr. Davies read a pnpr at the Clonfei'enct?, in which he de- 
fined his position with regard to Spiritualisin as that of an inquirer, 
a<]^ding ihut, oven if ho iKKiauie cotivinocd of its tTutb, he saw no 
reason why he should alter tho opinions ho at proseut held as a 
clergyman of the Ohurcli of England. It appeam to ua that a good 
deal Hependa upon what may be the opinions wliioli Dr. Davies at 
present holds. We should think that ISpirittuilism is incon- 
sistent with any mtional form of f Christianity. Indeed a^ speaker 
at the Oonfereuco thought “ Ihat the expression of t^ym- 
pnthy with the New IVstauieiit ought to l)e expuiigcfl from 
tho Association’s principles,’^ and ^yo incline to agreo with 
him. He believed that tho introduction of tho thcf>l<*»gioal 
element militiued against tho spread of Spiritualism, espe- 
cially in the Midland counties, where the people arc raifier 
Kadical in their tendencies.’^ Some rovohitions, however, ore (piito 
orthodox, while otherfl supply improvements upon tho Bibk. 
'Thus we find that a spirit calling himself the Egj’ptian has ap- 
penrod several times at Brighton. This is, or was, a wicked spirit, 
nut Mre. Wotidforde, ‘^n lady in e%cry sense of tho term,’* seems 
jiow to have him under control ns fully as Michael Scott had tho 
tiend in the shape of a huge black liorso” on which be rode through 
tlm nir from Scotland to l^ms. A gonlleman of the name of 
Snow testities to tho benolicial efteefc on his health of a course 
c»f mesmerizing which, thmugh Mrs. ^^’'oodfo^de, he has undergone 
from her g\uaos, including, hs we undei’stmjd, the once wicked, 
but now peuiteiit, h^yptian. Mr, Snow feels sure that ‘^all 
[VTsoiis wlioao oonslitutions require a reiined and dedicate iutluence 
could not do better tlian apply to tbo same source.” Wo only 
ht)pe that Brighton is duly souaible of thw pririleges it enjoys. It 
keeps the devil-fish in the Acpmriuni, and tlie Devil himself 
may be spoken with by pereons requiring a refilled and 
delicate intluence lor their constitutions, if they think proper 
to apply to Mrs. AVoodforde. It almost makes one mclwicboly to 
hear that the Devil has thus taken to a pious course, lie was in 
life an higyptian prince ut chief who oppresscMl and tortured tho 
children oi’ Israel, and since his death for three ihoa.simd years lie 
has tempted men and women to murder, nvpino, and e^ ojy evil 
deed ; but^now he is sensible of a strange soiioned feeling, he stxis 
the wickedness and vileness of his past existouco, ho asks for 
our pity and our prayers, ho is willing to make liiinaelf ^fnemlly 
useful at Mrs, Woodforde’a and, in sliort, ho may lie safely 

rBcommoDrled aa a very nice man. for a sumll toa-^mf y. AVe 
cannot help saying that this is a sad cume-diiwn in the world 
for hiui, and wn con only hope that he luay be s^iarod the 
additional humilhitioti of having a lantern turned on during his 
ivvolations. Dr. Darvies will no doitot be glad to lioar tlsat 
Snow considen that tlw Ohristiau doctrine (^f jnediation lui* l^oen 
elucidated at Mrs. AVoodfoido s seanee at Brighton. The SpiriiutiiiHi 
maybe expected to explain' in-au oiiriy number that <h«r truth of 
its principle hm been ccmekisively domonstnited at (latesln)ad. 
We thmk,^ however, that if Mr. Blako and Mr. Pickup were so 
ckffirly in.the right th^ neefl not ho^e got into stidi n passion with 
Mr. Aliokldttd. Wo do noi trnd that the apostles of Obmiianiiy ' 
ever threatened to smash anybody’s nose. 


• TOE TIIANSLATED. 

i SfT. wouldL W unWr tO' judgn .of a^Freaok^pk^by au\£!bgU»ki 
1/ vendon, end partkmkrly unfair wtoi.that|iW 
tain ^ 4toemttor'0&aiFt«nmfitd Seottoimaii, wfeiehde abMrd even . 
In tlwroadiE^hiia, andicannot 1^ boKonijig extniivgiimUy ludierouti 
a tnanslatioxu Tka heroine a.inanie<i. ladyi 

ii^dui^'rhto:h«Aend'e)al»antooi^ 


ov.nmtoudii' to^^cjMdnaaplato, elepmont with a; Senttieh^/nMMM^k 

jdtamatista endsevour 

mim too attempt to traaslee l£m 

to thed%i§^toetiiae,.aiid'iae>loe8^«^^ ^ regitotod« 

Lord Aider dtoonw ee a;^nm wlio:vMkB notoiuff^.who 
expiets iittie, and who |^v<Mr 0 t'efjrtodiig; and be>tMtiks, in£^so do 
we^ toei tbe-ledy imiy wattloseito nndo^^ the devotion whkh 
ho olSenr to ken To aak^a marriod woman to run away with you, 
ajai to «iy that you are aitlcii^; noting, ii certainly putting a new 
glom on oir oliWeslikmed sin.' utm Astley hae thonghi that 
Blanche do OKollea wm suffering a preumture weariness of lifh, 
mid ho has dremued of providing for her in his ricottisk^tastle a 
rotreat from fatigue and dii^ost, where she nmy reign olo&s *, for 
he promises, and bis word k' sure, that he wi!! never trouble her 
with his presenoe trithout being sommonod by hoe. Tho 
Bole jmvilego that he would claim would bo that of guarding 
her domain, and of proteoting agfciiost all comen^ even at 
tho cost of his own liio, tbe repaso of hers^ It is only noees- 
sary to translate Lord Astloy’s 8[)eeehes somewhat dosely into 
English in order to see what sod stuif they are. Why should 
Blsncho occhango a lively chateau in Eraneo for a dn^ary castle in 
Sootkmd H AV hy shi mid she go ail that' distance toiittiiin o rrsulUhat 
is pei'OM^tly practicable closo at bund ? The Admiral, Iilt father-in*^ 
law, Is bofh willing and ablo to lock her up, and to shoot any man 
that may try to sjjesk to lier. Of oil inducements to adultery^ 
the most unlikely wmuid 8CH«m to be a promise by the lowr that he 
will never come near his mistress uulcss she sends for hinu. But 
this bidy is Buppi)<ied to have notking vulgar about liar^ even in 
her hiTii AVbeiher she finds the promised solitude of a Sootoh 
castle attractive is not clearly expjsdnpd, bnt she lOfdtas an apt- 
poiiitment to elope with Lord Astloy, %riiAch is interruptodt. That 
estimable nobleman, when he next appears, Ls pn^paring to retam 
10 Scotland alone, and bis s/j1v anxiety is* to beetow- beibm 
departing seme adrioe upon another hiuy, Berthe de Savlgny^ 
which vro must take leave to call impertiueirt. W«e arre told thai 
bo spends hts vast income magnitiox^ntly, and he is equally ItoeraL 
with hia o])inions. ’Ibe autlior bad lu^, in this charneter of 
Lord Astley, the slightest id<^ of a. sstire upon 8fotk&d, but, on 
tho (.‘ontrary, he seems to think that he has drawn a fmo portzadt 
of a Northern nobleman. ’J'lie subMancoof lK»td Astley s advkc to 
Berthe is that she should kf;ep «n eyo on Bbinehe, who is too fend of 
Henri de Saviguy, Boilrhc’s husband. zU’ter au iutolenibiy long 
speech, he ends with tbe warning, If ever Blanche should beeauis 
a widow, look out for y^^uraelf.” One cfUD only pity the actor whesa 
fate it is to ddiver this ridiculous speech iu> K^Ush. One cm 
fwd sympathy with \irttie, and iirteroat in tho bolder forms of- vioe^ 
but this fcicottish marquis is only fit to talk aeandal at a? tea-fsorty 
of old ladies. He has conceived, he says, a profound csloem tor 
BSrilie, and he desircivto }>rove it by oiivicc of a highly dtdioato 
nature, whidi he hopes she will rocsivo as if it were tlie .lait 
ment (if one who is departing. Ho nropjiecies that tlj« hsuet 
which is now eetran^ed from her (moaniug Jaer bflsbmds]^ 
will return, and ho nsKs from her enoourag oment to pckifoivi the 
painful duty which lio has assiuuocl. Tluas. he comes i>ear 
to his purjiose of warning Borlhe against Blanc be, and we 
feel iiicluied to ask, What has he to tio in wch a buriuess? 
Ho protests that Jio dof« not fet^k to avougehinoseif on Blanche fbr 
doiviviiig liim by liaduciag her. but he looks a good deiol like ih 
Tbor(3 may conic, he says, n moment when not only tlm fi&ico, llin 
home, the credit of Berthe wdU be threntijned, but something oho, 
manning probably her life. He kaows how much there was^twuif 
still is, that is noble, generous, and charming. at the bottom of that 
strange and troubled soul of Blanche ; but wve is tmieliiaW thiA 
is terrible. AVomcn like her are stars txieaped from their orints 
which know no laws. To-fday they attain heroism, to-murmw 
crime. And ho concludes with a solemn and mysterious ^vsming,. 
by which ho a[>pt*;ir3 to inliiuiiLo that Blanche, aijsiblt’ at any 
moment of aduliory, could for an adofjuato conaidoration come up 
to murder. Tho only parallel to this soono that wo can find occuj's 
in a drama produced" by IMr. Crummies on tho provincial stage, 
Avhere sonuibody in a cloak said “ Boware 1 ” 

WJioii this pbiy was first |)erforme(.l in French at tho Princods’s 
Thentre, witii Milo. Favart as tho heroine, we described its plot 
and characters, and the dwith-scono to which it owed its popularit}". 
Even under these favourable circumBtanoes Wo wwo compelled to 
say that in parts it was not only disRgreftable but dull. Itot it is 
not uni ii tho play is traiislatcA into Bugttsh, and nn ntt erupt hi^ 
inado to perform’ it on the English stage^ that we beemmo fully 
sensible of its drenariness, and, in some scentM, of- its abHurdily* A 
Hootch lorrl would be to a < Ftouch aiidienco' a' merely faSulout 
nmmter wire might utter any wild extritv«gaai''c without oieci'ri'Dg 
their suriTriae, and if we hoar a Fronesh play evou in l..ondou vw 
ooccpt'tbings in it from tho French point of view. But when a 
Hcotchtuan talks nonsense in bis nsrivn longne, them is no illnskn 
to prevent our disoovming that it is nonssnso nothing, 

It 19 a pity that the choleric old Adndrid^ does not kick'Jjoid' 
jAsHey out of his house, It is all vnfy> weUi fat to 

'oxprefi^' her* raptiim for payn sauvnge/^ meaiiU^ Bbottod^ 
hut to us it is deeoiit Ohrigthm omkoy, iiMrited by peepile 
I who behave thomaelvesmtbimlly.^ The author peyS'Seotoluiiien 
Jcomplixaent of tnakhig Lord' Antler speak Fmeh ^saas acectfl,” 
ibttt by way of wUolt he talks in a depibrahfy' silly ww. Aoconit- 
jing to him Btimdbe de €ldtohes ie«s>^^hi!t4taMiil pvomdt de notre 
jhauto civiliaation,’’ upon which he d^veis. a .lecture suitable for 
la weettng.of. the British. Aetooktion.. Bh esp^ins that she wti» 
ibom growi^mi^ thitlbrJbiathw^forbiddeiafru^ its ihgtona 
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almpit before abe bad tasted it| and that she cares not for love 
nnlesa it be seasoned by crime. The only limit that fhrtber die* 
cusaion indicates to this lady’s capacity for vice is that her fatber*- 
in-UnVi the Admiral, will certainly shoot her if be finds her out. 
One could with difflcnlty ima^ne a more dreary subject for a play. 
To see it is like eating ashes in place of bread. When we re*> 
member that the Sphinx was produced at the Th^&tro Fip^ais it 
ia dilEcalt to bring ourselves to believe tlu^t there is really 
nothing in it except a suicide at tlio end. The play opens after 
dinner at the chateau, and Blanche, who has a long trailing dress, 
and is altogether iiiRgnificently got up, announces that she is going 
to row upon the lake. The gentlemen who are rivals in her ser- 
vice mignt find employment in tucking her skirts into ibo boat. 
Ladies sometimes row, or pretend to row, on the Thames, but 
they do not usually go alloat in evening dress, nor do 
they rec^uiro gentlemen to attend them with fens. ILiwever, 
Blanche returns, exclaiming that she has blistered her baiuls, and 
is thirsty. She orders one of her suite to fetch her some grapes, 
and he obeys, remarking that she has had her dinner and will 
make herself ill. It occurs to ua that, if this bo comedy, wo liavo 
been talking comedy all our lives. J?roaontly sho explains that 
her ring has hurt her hand in rowing, and this leads to tlio further 
explanation that this ring bears a sphinx’s head in which is con- 
cealed poison. We gather from her calling her horse “ Black,” and 
other symptoms, that the autlior supposed himself to ho copying 
one side of her character from England, but it appeaia to us that 
be knoWs as much about English girls os ho docs about Scotch 
lords. This “interesting product of our high civilization” has 
written a number of letters to a gentleman, Ilenri de 8avigiiy, 
which she has not sent to him. Whon that gentleman, who Ims a 
wife, Berthe, expostulates with Blanche on the frivolity of her life, 
.<<h6 hands him the packet of letters in order to convince him 
that she is capable of serious feeling. Afterwards these 
letters come into the hands of this gentleman’s wife, and 
she insists that Blanche shall quit the neighbourhood, tlii'cat- 
ening, if she docs not, to show the letters to the Admimt, 
who will certainly punish her infidelity to his absent son by shoot- 
ing her. This threat produces a quarrel between the two ladies 
over tbeir afternoon tea, and Blan^e, after some momentary incli- 
nation to poison her rival, concludes to poison herself with the 
contents of the ring, and dies. 

There are at this moment seven theatres open in London for 
plays as distinguished from operas, and two of tliom are occupied 
' with translations of French comedies on the irtcresting subject of 
adultoiy. The heroine of Led Aatray has a husbiiud to loot after 
her and to do any necessary shooting, and the scene before he goes 
out for a duel with one of her admirers gives scope for impressive 
acting. But if we except the dying agonies of Blanche, which are 
unpleasant, there is nothing in tho Sphinx to raise emotion of any 
kind. It is naughty, but it is not nice. If you take one of Oongrovo’s 
plays, andstrike out oil tho wit and the broad indecency, you might by 
reading it prepare yourself to endure with patience a perfjrmanco in 
English of the Sphinx, It avails not to remark that Mile. Beatrice 
presides over a well-drilled company, and that she performs tho 
heroine with skill and without extravagance. It is a pity that so 
much labour should be bestowed on a barren field. We cannot 
believe that any translation or adaptation of this play will bo suc- 
cessful on the English stage. The play of IJalilUf by the .same 
author, was only moderately successful, although it showed an ex- 
travagance that was almost poetical. It ia a pity that Mile. 
Beatrice should have incurred so much expense in producing the 
SphtTiXy but fortimately tho dresses and decorations will do equally 
well for another play of tho same class. It begins to bo a serious 
question what French dramatists arc to do when all forms of actual 
and possible adultery have l)een exhibited on tho stage. Among 
the products of high civilization, a vigorous and wholesome dranm 
does not seem to 1^ included. 


REVIEWS. 


FLINT’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY.* 

W HEN, on taking this volume in hand, we found that wo had. 

to do with a man who knew of Wegelin, we were at once 
prepared to find in Mr. Flint an instructor. And Mr. Flint not 
only knows of Wegelin, but knows more about him than the 
Germans themselves do. Even Rosenkranz, whose mention of 
him drew Mr, Flint’s notice to him, was imperfectly acquainted 
with his writings. Wegelin was a Swiss p^tor ana librarian of 
St QaUen. ^ friend Sulzer, who know mm to be too good to 
be wasted on a remote and obscure position, obtaiued his removal 
to Berlin, in the capacity of Professor of History in the new Ritter^ 
akademie. This occasioned his Hisioire wiiverBeUe et diplomatic 
to be written hi French, and its languf^e has probably contributed 
to bury his book in entire oblivion. IBs name is indeed preserved 
in our biographical dictionaries, but hia book will hardlybe found 
even in great public libraries. Schlosscr, who knows Iselin, has 
no menuon of the more conridetable Wegelin. 

We have only mentioned one little-known name as a specimen 
which may serve to show that Mr. F^nt is no bookmaker, retailing 
Momwtl on ftom secondhand sources, but has made at least some 

* Thi Pkdomikji ami Germany, By Robert Flint, 

of Moral Adlosoobj and Political Economy, Unlvcnity of St 
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.scBqxdi, amopg original authorities. The subject he has selected is 
a new one, in this country at least. Philosophies of hhiioiry we 
bate had many, but we are not aware that any English writer 
has hitherto devoted a hook to a history of these pnilosophies. 
Tho impalpable character of the subject thus selected is an 
obstacle in the way of its successful treatment. Professor Flint 
feels this difficulty, for he declines at the outset to give any do*, 
finition, or to attempt a precise description, of what the philosophy 
of history is. Written nisiory is itaelf at best slippery (^oundL 
and can only bo considered a conjectural interpretation of the real 
course of things, lie philosophy which is erected on this quftog 
soil can hardly ho a very sulistantial foundation. This idea! 
erection becomes in its turn the subject of a history 1^ A less 
tiuigiblfi loiittor histoiian surely never undertook to deal with. 

.^1 histories of abstract ideas are liable to the same defect^- 
namelv, that they tend to become mere abstracts of tho books pro- 
fossodly published on the subject. Professor Flint is no exception. 
iVfter an attempt, in an introduction of sixty pages, to pursue and 
disong.'ige his idea through tho early, classical, and mediaeval periods, 
he fairly laptkis into the usual system of analysing books. We 
know that this is io evitable, and wo acquiesce in it. It is not a 
greater falling oif than Mr. Buckle's, who opened with a solemn 
denimciation of ordinary histories, assorted that the only historical 
facts which an historian of civilization could regard were Btalistics, 
and then, in the very same volume, degeneratea into retailing pre- 
cisely tho same anecdotes, and the same iinperfoctly vouched facts, 
which all other historians had always htjen repealing fi’oni the 
beginning of historical writing downwards. Thus it has ever been 
with tho attempt to write the history of an abstract idea. It ends 
sooner or later in n history of books. And a history of books is 
a very different thing from a history of tlie progress of an idea. 
Where wo have to do with opmions, tho important thing is not 
the bare utterance of an opinion, but its prevideuce. It is notliing 
to the historian that some solit^ thinker has coiiimittod an im- 
portant truth to the obscure pages of some lu'gloctod writing. 
What tho historian must desire to represent to us are the broad 
phasusof belief which have been influential on the course of human 
affaii’s from age to age. This is a very difierent matter from tho 
contents of tho books of the groat philosophers. Professor Flint 
is doubtless quite aware of this, lie says nimsclf with gi’cat truth 
that philosophy advances not by a series of great steps, or by the 
sttccesshm 01 great systems, but by every labour that (‘xtouda tho 
limits and increases tho wealth of human thought. Its progrc.ss 
does not depend upon tho last great thinker, but upon utilizing for 
the purposes of political and sociel life all the acquisitions ot tho 
whole past. The mode of thinking in any ago ia the result of the 
[ total antecedent thinking of the ago which hus gone before. It ia 
I the sum of tho acquisitions of all the subordinate sciences, each 
of which advances by countless small steps. Those ideas alone 
! deserve the name of philosophy which correspond to tho requiro- 
moiits of the now epoch. 

It ia this prevalent belief about the coumo of human events which 
Profeasor Flint announces in the opening as his subject — the iK'lief, 
namely, tliat tho reign of law somehow extends over human affairs; 
that tho fate of nations has not been abandoned to caprice and 
chance, but i.s embraced within a system of order ; that amid all 
the apparent confusion and incohertmee there has been some sort 
of growth, some sort of development of tho mind and spirit of the 
human race. It is not merely a book-lore or a closet speculation 
of which ho will ho the historian, but a practical belief which 
has been operative since hibtory began. While men are still dis- 
puting as to tho reality of any philosophy of history, as to its 
existence at all as a separate science, the cares and trials of common 
life, tho movemoutB of population, the struggle for existence, all 
these have for counlless generations been bnnging the problem in 
manifold forms bel'oro the human mind, and in contact with the 
human heart. Some kind of philosophy of history must have been 
as old as history itself, and the first question man proposed to him- 
self may well have been tliat which Milton puts into the mouth of 
Adam, “ How came 1 thus, how hero?” 

To trace tho transmission, metamorphoses, and modifications of 
belief on the subioct of the government of the world, to find tho 
influence of this belief on public conduct and human action, would 
be indeed a most interesting investigation. But then it would be 
one of appalling magnitude. To ascertain the prevailing opinions 
of any one o^e, say of any one century, is almost a life work for 
any man. For nothing less is required than a complete survey of 
all the extant literature of the period. To the physicad la^ur of 
reading such a mass of material has to be added me nicest tact and 
ocutest critical sensibility to detach from it the sentiment of which 
we are in search. It is a much easier proceeding to which 
historians of philosophy find themselves impelled. They start 
with proposing the problem as we have proposed it But they soon 
find this idea too unsubstantial and elusive to bear historical 
handling, and the material vehicle in which it is held suspended 
hopelesuy extended in volume. They accordinj^fly renounce their 
original ^eme, and confine themselves to giving an account of 
tho books profesBedly published on the speculative part of their 
subject. This is also the course that Profe88<« Flint’s hook has 
taken. His introductoiy chapter is his only meral chapter. Only 
here does he att^pt to d^l with previuent opinion as dis* 
tinct from professional speculatioD. In this chapter he zeriewt 
histoiy aa concaved by the neat Oriental nations, by the Jewa^ 
and among the Qre^. He then shows how the idea of univanuu 
history was the result of the Roman univenud empire Chrit^ 
tiamty introduced upon this ihid conaolonnett of n ap^toal nnHjr 
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of the human race, and the conce^^on of a povidentiat plan 
'embracing an explanation of Urn degradatitm ot ^ apocles, and 
holding out the means of recovery. The medieval writore had not 
a sufficient acquaintance with the facts of history to ftaiue a philo- 
sophy of history. Their history Is biography. Individual actors, 
strong men armed, were the subjects of their narrative when it 
spoke of ''the world,” the virtues and prodigies of saintly men 
when it spoke of " the Ohurch.” 

\ So far, for about sixty pages, we have a history of the philo- 
I fiophy of history on the theatre of the civilized world. The pre- 
sentation has the fault of vagueness. It wants precision, and needs 
to be authenticated by the citation of the vouching texts. From this 
point onward we leave tho public stage, and find ourselves con- 
nnd to the books of the French and German spoculative thinkers 
who have written professed treati.sca on the siioject of the philo- 
sophy of history. This r£mm 4 of literature, including as it dca^s 
an analysis of the contents of some five-and-twenty French and 
ns many German books, makes a very useful compendium. Many 
persons will be glad to have such a manual fur reference. Many of 
the boolcs aualysed, too, aro written in a way which makes the 
reading of them fairly impossible. The books of wool-gat brndug 
German philosophers, childishly ignorant of the olcmonttiiy rules 
of composition, are specially offensive in this rej^pect. We are 
most thanliful to Mr. Flint for the labour he has bestowed on 
giving in an intelligiblo form a summary of the sj^ciilations, or 
ideas, of Schldzer, von Miiller, limit, Schelliug, Steflena, Qun-es, 
Krause, Lotze, many of whoso books are either inaccessible or are 
too toifeomo reading to repay the time it weuld cost to extract any 
valuable metal from the dross. If Herder and Leasing are much 
more widely known, this is duo less to the intrinsic merit of thidr 
theories than to the lucid stylo which distinguishes their writings 
from the baibarous and pedantic jargon of their compeers. Lessing 
especially is a inasUT of language. And it would he difficult | 
indeed to believe that Albert Thaers, or any other than Lessing 
himseliV could have composed the tract " On the K(liUi<iiion of tho 
Human Itace,” in virtue of which Lessing may bo placed among 
those who have speculated on tho philosophy of history. Tho 
stylo is our evidence. As to Lessing’s the^orj' — namely, that God 
acts as tlie educator of mankind by revelation, but that in so acting 
He docs not displace reason, hut ejicita it— it. must Isi regarded as a 
mere imaginative play of ideas, such as one of the Platonic Dia- 
logues is, and not ti legitimate deduction from the facts presented 
by tho history of tlie world. ,lt is not only unverified, but is in- 
capable of veriiicatioD. 

riio careful analy.-iis of Bunsen’s OodJn Ilistonj will ho accept- 
able to many whom tho hulk of tho three volumes may deter from 
the attempt to road them. There are oilier reasons too, besides 
mere Jialk, which throw this remarkable book into tho shade. 
The chief of these imsuiis is tliat tho speculation it coiitainetl was 
largely built on the facts of comparative philology, and these facta 
were then too impovrectly ascertained to bo the data of an induc- 
tion as to the world’s history. The conception which guideil liis 
Tesearches into primtovol history was a noble one, hut the science was 
not ripe for his conclusions. He aitonded exclusively to the mental 
product of the race, ovorlooldng its physical condition.s. He studied 
man merely as what religion and language show him to ho, and 
overlooked the equally important biological and ethnological con- 
sidemtions. Since lluusen wrote, twenty years ago, the prehis- 
toric ages have liad more attention bestowed upon them than they 
had had in all the time previous. Hence Bunsen’s laboiu's have 
been hut tho work of a pioneer, and the great work of his life, the 
Gott in dcr Omhichte^ the last work he lived to complete, hut the 
first ho conceived, is already in so short a space of time gone bv. 
Indeed much of the speculation was crude oven at the time. Ills 
division of history into three epochs— tho Hebrew and Zoroastrian, 
which produced speech and my tholo^ ; the Greek and Homan, 
which produced poetry, art, and civil policy ; and tho third, the 
German and Homanic peoples, to whom no attributed science — are 
hasty inferences from arbitrarily selected facts. Bunsen as a man 
was much more admirable than as a philosopher ; what be has left 
behind is tho memory of a noble life, of a pure and aspiring soul^ 
not any solid and enauiing legacy of thought. 

Another analysis brings a little-known name to tho notice of 
English readers. Ernst von Lasaulx is a contrast to Bunsen. 
Bunsen, joyous and sanguine, looked confidently forward to the future 
of the race as sure to realize the Utopian dreams of philanthropists ; 
to the time, near at hand, when the triumph of the divine principle 
upon earth is to be manifest and universal. Ernst von Bt^ulx’s 
thought, on the other hand, is pervaded by a vein of melancholy. 
He is overwhelmed by a sense of the nothingness of life, of tlie 
preponderance of the vain and illusory in human ^ffairs. This 
deep impression of personal despondency is all that gives origi- 
nality or interest to nis views. Jodginff by Mr, Flint’s exposition 
\ of them, they sre in no relation to the facts of history. They are 
^ a mere succession of fanciful analopes^ such as ju^sent themselves 
to an imaginative mind which habitually reviews the general 
ooume of thir^ in a gloomy spirit. Like Koxnan Oa^olic writero 
in general, Lasamix seems to be without any sense of scientific 
reasduing. He dwells on tl» thought that nations, like indi- 
viduals, must in the course of nature of age. Each nation haa 
had^ttedtoit s certain amount of vitality, which must gradually 
develop itself to the tormaUon of speech, xeli«0&i ^ constitution, 
art, metaphysics, dw. This ordinal amount of mree is of Ueoesrify 
** thmby gradually eaffiausted, so that the turidoU has no sooner 
tesem matttri^ ttom. its. powers ^hegto to toil, and a process of 
de^ set in, wifeh toevitahlj ends to d^luticm. 
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account is Oonrad Hermann. His books are little known to this 
country. But no Other living German thinker has ocoupi^ himself 
so long and so earnestly vnth this department of inquiry. His 
rhUoioj^y of Hktmj (1870) has taken at least a quarter of a 
century to mature. According to Conrad Hermann the central 
problem of historical science is tho relation of necessary law to 
personal freedom. Its solution must he sought, not by definition, 
or outside of history, but in an unprejudiced and comprebeneive 
study of human development as a whole. Necctwity and freedom 
are Iwth present in history. Tho one does not exclude the other. 
Tlieir co-oxistence is undeniable, but it is a riddle which ho cannot 
solve. The course of humanity must be conceived of as a work of 
art. Hermann rejects the view that history is an organism, that 
its unity is that of a self-ovoUihg principle. It U a system of 
means divinely arranged for the securing of spiritual ends. It is 
the work of a free, creative intelligence who has adjusted all with 
the purpose of preparmg morally perfectible beings tor another and 
higher life. The Dusinoss of tho iffiilosophy of history is to show 
wMt adaptations of means to ends can be traced in the course of 
things, how port is adjusted to part, how all the parts are correlated 
into a system, and converge to a final cause. This is eiunigh to show 
that Dr. Hermann’s system haa no scientific character about it, 
and is but woven of the same metaphysical stulf of which so many 
previous " systems ” have been manufactured. Indeed, if we may 
judge from the rest of Mr. Flint’s exposition, this latest system is 
very "loose thinkinjj” indeed. AVo will hope that it is so cloudy 
M to bo incapable ol importation into tliia country. Dr, ilormauri 
is obviously a man who loves trutli and justice, but he has lament- 
ably sacriliccd both to what at present piisses current in Germany 
for patriotism, a Toutomaiiia not less irrational and pernicious tlian 
French “ chauvinisino.” 

Tho present volume of tho Philimphij of JlUtory is only an 
install iieiit. Another \-x)luino is to treat of Italy and England. 
It would etihanco the value of Prultyisor Flint’s analyses of tho 
books he bus read if his style wore a little more conaensed. If, 
instead of tho lectures as he delivered them, he would give us the 
" suhstiiMCO of lectures,” the hiiUc of the volume might he much 
reduced, and a greater degree of preciaioii of statement attained. 


FITZGEUALT)’.S liOSWELL.* 

" most curious edition,” wrote Johnson, is commonlv the 

JL first, and the most useful may expected among the last.” 
T.RDguage, if not thought, has stnjngthenod since Johnson wrote, 
and Mr. yitzgonild, gidng far beyond the consideration of what is 
most curious or most useful, declares that such an edition of 
Boswell’s Life as he now gives us " has liecomc an absolute neces- 
sity.” Johnson, wo remember, once scolded Mrs. Thralo for using 
1 ho word " terrihlo ’’ on some small occasion. Wo wonder what 
he would have thouglit of Mr. Fitzgerald’s "absolute necessity.” 
It is soiijowhat disappointing to find that a man can not only have 
read, hut also worked at, the Life of that great master of exact 
language, and yet in his uso of language can be so cordess, 
Boswell was too eager in his boast that ho had Johnsonized tho 
land. His very editors, so far from thinking, do not even talk, 
Johnson. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, however, has done good senicc in republishing 
tho first edition of Boswell as it was originally printed. Whether, 
with Mr. Fitzgerald in the eleventh page of his introduction, we 
consider " Boswell’s work as embedded in a mass of concrete and 
rubble,” or whether, with Mr. Fitzgerald in the nineteenth page, 
we consider the " information which has adher»>d to tho sides and 
bottom of Mr. Boswell’s fine vessel, and lias certainly impeded its 
sailing powei’s,” in either case we are glad of an opportunity of 
examining the work when freed from the concrete and rubble, and 
tho vessel wlieu cleansed from the infonuation. Wo are not in- 
deed so much iiulobtod to him as many persons might bo. W e could 
never read Boswell in Croker’s edition, or in any edition founded 
on Choker, and so wo had hexrn but little troubled with the work of 
tlio editors. Nevertheless it is an undoubted fact that most of 
those who think they are reading the immortal Life read, as Mr, Fitz- 
" a I iife of Johnson, not Mr. Iloswelfs Life of Johnson.^ 

less 


<kich editor lias thought himself at liberty more or less to alter the 
very text whenever ho had some fact to add or some error to cor- 
rect. Mr, Croker. of course, was tho greatest sinner in this respect, 
though happily tlie mistake that he made is very easily set right, 
while the fight that he tlirow npon many an objure passage will 
shine as long us men delight in reading the first of alf Lives. It 
is true, indeed, that tlie later editors of his ^at edition had cut 
out a good deal of tho materials which he had interwoven with 
tho text, and had given it in the form of footnotes. Nevertheless, 
even with their corrections, the text was vo^ tor from being as the 
author left it. All those tneii who delight to Boswell will do well 
to get this reprint of the first edition* Even ILJike ovirselves, 
they had alre^y read a text which was not tor &xn being pure, 
they will navertheless, like ourselves, delight in having a gooil 
excuse for reading once again an old tovoutite. Wo are glao, on 
the whole, that it is Boswell’s first and not his second edition that 
Mr. Fitzgerald reprints. We do not, indeed, quite follow him in 
the course of reasoning which leads bim to tnis result, but with 
the result Haelf we are content 

The arUitlc tuodo of dailtog [he says} with such a misoeUaiiy woald be to 


* SoivtWi JokmoH. A Reprint of the Pint Editiioiu Editod, with New 
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fiettitt the original vhJrk* which in a cortnln sense was complete «ml liomo^ 
gttteoni^ and merit timdutlnot and troJisitionnl chAiaotor of the aUoratione 
and ad^timui by placing tbotn on the '»anio page, i)Ut in n diflbrent shftiw. 
That each ia the logical •ct.ninse is evident from tho fact that, if Boswell’s 1^ 
edition woro a^printed ** toxlu.dly,” th<^ numeious Langton letters would 
figure as an appendix to the second volume. 

Mr* Pitzgentld will perhaps say to us, in Johnson’s words, “ I 
hfttre found you an nr|^mont, but I am not obliged to hud you on 
undenstandiiig.” 

While we gladly accept this reprint, we canmit b\it ro|rret 
that tho editor has not beam so siicc/’saful in tho exot .uon of 
his work os ho was happy iu its conception, llo lias not 
merely given iia a reprint of tho tat edition, hut ho Ims 
addoti new n<^tos i>f Ills own. We wish wo could hav of hiA book 
what Johii*?ort said of Lord ITailni’s Au 7 i(tla of Saoflomly “ It is a 
book wliich will always sell, it hris s\icl» a stabiliiy i>l‘ iUiles, such 
a certainty of facts, and such iipuncluality of citulioii.’’ Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has indeed a considemblo fumiliurily wdtli 1iu‘ literature 
of last century, but ho has none of llua/i exact qiiulities wliicli 
gave its great merits to Lord I kilos s work. h>om Jjim mu.st ht» 
expected no slnhility, no certaintv, no puriotuality. As we read 
tbroup-h his edition sve s^oon felt llio want of tho dale which itt all 
the editions of Boswell Unit wo liad feen was given, togelher with 
tho year of Johnsons age, at tho top (jf evory pa^re. We rtuiiein- 
bere<l indofsl tliat it was to lie an exact reprint of the lii.st edition. 
Nevcrlljohs-s wc tlnuight that, us in tho ilible the pages are oflim 
given ill an (d;',cure corner at the ln*ttnm of tlu' so somehow 
or other m'jHit have lHM‘n ei\tor<'<l, iu an apologeticyd kind of 
maimer, those most coinejiii'nt diilcs. AVhat was oiir i urpri'^e, 
on consulling IIio copy of the /ii-st edition at the British Aluseuiu, 
to find that in it these dales were gi\ou Ihruuirhout! An 
editor who ia]^so carch'ss uhouf dates iia to omil I hem wlmu'sale 
in a reprint which professes the niusL ])erfect purity can never hope 
— wo again quote Johnson — ‘‘eitlier to till the hunger of ignomnee 
or to (luencli the thirst of enriosity." In his prefaeo loo he give.s 
his rpi'erencos in tho most iiie.ouvenieiit form. Most writei*s who 
refer to Bocuveli, awaro of the Vuiht luimher of editions that have 
been puhli'^hed, give not tho page, hul the month and year. Mr. 
Pit/gerald quotes the yingle-volnine odiliou of JiS62. Tliere may 
jmsilily ho people who not only po^es-’, hul w ho aho read, Boswell 
m H .singUi-volujiie edition, ihouirh we douht it. ( )1‘ this, however, 
wo are sun , that any one who eared euougli fa- i>osw<'ll l<j look 
out Mr. Fitzgerald's ndeienees would care ^ •.» mncli ha* him to 
have him in the single-volume edition <d‘ •'^62. AVe, at all 
events, were put to a groat deal of unnecessury trouble in hu ril- 
ing out tlio p.aFsiigi's 111 wliich wo cared to folJoNv Mr. h'd/gerulil's 
lead. .Again, the convi'tion.s made hy Boswcll iu his second 
<;diiii)n are given in a most inconvenient wa}’. In page 395 of 
Iho tir.'it volume, for instance, at tlio hotiom w'o tind Inis note:— 

Oor. el. Ad. — Jniic h‘. For ^or’ read ‘nor.’” To tho word 
” no mark ha.s bt'cn put to call our attention to I ho coircction 
in tho foot-note, and so, when we reach the eial of (ho page, w'e 
Jiavii, if we care to see the oH'oct of iIjo correction, to count eight 
lines riown from the lop to iind Iho word that has to he altiTcd. 

AVlien wc come to ooitsidei' tin* nolcs wliich Mr. Fitzgerald 
lias struck out, and those which he has put in, we quite agn'o 
with him as to the general priiuiplc 4 m which he goes, lie saws 
that wo oig'ht iu each case to a^k, Would the informalion, or 
details, liave been adoplcil by tlie biographer hiinsolfP ’ There 
were a grtMt many letters and iloennu ms which Boswell no doubt 
would have ifiserted if he could ha\e got at them. The.;o 
certainly should he given in fool-]iot(‘s or in an appendiv, Tlieit* 
are a good many eiTors wdiich Bomv«‘ 11 made, and which In* would 
no doubt hav<‘ coiToctod Jiml tluw been hvouglit heline hr ). Of 
thoBC errov.s notice .shouhl be 1 ikon. Tlicie are not a few math rs 
wbich Boswell very properly left in a certain obscurity, out of 
rognixi for those' w'ho were living wlien he wrote. It ‘is many 
years since, with equal propriety, liglit w'as thrown on them, for 
those had long paused away to whom considuralion had had to ho 
fihown. Mr. Fitzgerald, liowevcr, has .struck out much infurnni- 
tion that Boswell would have been delighUal to get, has left in not a. 
few errors that Boswell would hove lia.-^timecl to correct, has made 
en*oi*s of his own intij w'hich Boswell w^ould have been vexed 
to hove fallen, and has left much in obscurity which pivvionueditord 
had brought into light. AVe must at the saino lime do him the 
juetice to admit that he has pot ioe"et)it;r a considerable amount of 
now and interesting iiifomintion. We wish he would have snared 
ns such notes as the following : — “ Tlii.s noble ])ieco*’ (0110 of .fohn- 
aon’s prologues) “ contains argument mid true dramatic jirineipJe.s, 
besides some majestic pindry," or “ Tlie whole sceno” (J)r. Dodd’s 
execution) w full of a ghiujtly interest,'’ or “ This appears to be 
ono of tho most charming loaches of character rocoiried by Mr. 
Boswell.” While Hiich note.s as these are inserted, wo find "many 
oDiittOAl of great importance. We would instenco Dr. Rearney’s 
ingenious explanation of the passage whore we arc tifid that Mr. 
8cott (iifterwards Tjord S^towell) minted what was said of 
Alcibiades by a Greek- pcK't, and Iho iVishop of Forns’s correctioii 
of yards square for square yards. 

Perhaps reasons of copyright mny have compoUetl such a 
whqjesalo neglect of the information given by recent conir 
jnentators, more especially by Sir. Groko'rj but no such e.\ciise 
can be found for the errors that have either been left in tho 
text, or have crept into it through the carclosimeHs of hfr. I'ltz, 
gwndd’h printujv I» pAffe 39®' ot the tat voUiine bBzgernld 
' Though Boswell praises Mr. Baldwin for his printing, 

c4$^oua we» piiuted carele^ly and h««go^ On to say 


thfih' the wliole offeretl a unique spedmsii of 
ftisiooi Tho al)ovo pasSAge is thus jumbled.’^ WnalWe: 
gera^d means by “ the above passage ” we cannot erea gtxm^ Avaeae 
approach to it, however, wo havo'fbuwi second 

volume. Boswell certainly was no ohissical wholar, aHd»'no doniit 
in his first edition errors enough were made-in hfs Cfreek' and hie 
[Atin quotatimia. Though a reverential reg^ ta am exact rewhrir 
of iho first eilithm juatilies a reproduction in the test of ali the 
evTora that originaily appearod, nevertholoss it? neither' warren ts { 
the insertion of fresh mistakes, nor forbids a IbotMotc by way of ’ 
corn'd ion. In 0110 reuse where, in tho dipimna given hy Trinity 
(JolU^gc, Bublin, wc find two crroi's iu the liatin within two linen, 

Wo n/^certaiued that the fonner of these erroiM ocrtaiitly t'HWure 
hi the iirHt »^lition, though Boswell hud corrected it hi 
iho pccond. Mr. Fllzgcviild, however, prink ,/lnnr< JBowin?*, and, 
to tbo confusion of tho .sex of tho Fellows of Trinity, Wffftt/frfum 
vnmus. But what is that to tho following' woinleriul }noee of 
(treokP npo; ov inv otCft fyoi •■^iXonrf/^fciv yn>QfttiH>v. We hate not 
hi'ie referred to tho first edition, hut w'o doubt whether the fivuit^ 
is Boswells. Not much inferior to this is Mi iruif^ trov oivioxt ot- 
TTOfjfvov ttr uniivtjv. A curious Ivpogrrtphical bhindor wbidv 
Ikjswell hinweif coiTcctod in his st^eond edition is loft uncorrcctcd’ 
in th(3 (Million before us. Oiir reiLdoj-s will r('meinbci‘ how one 
ovening, when Ik)s\voU tc.aw'd Jolmson with Ifcis reflectinns about 
doath, h(' was ilismisscd with the stem command ‘M)ont lei ns 
meet 1o-jiiorrow.” Boswell, however, ventured to visit him, 
liiixing first s»‘Ut a mde in which lie said that if ho hadkieii iiiAhi^ 
xvrongii xvas not inUaitionallv, and Hint, though he shodld <stU’ 
upon liim, In* would oidy st-Hv liw minutes hy his wOrtch. Wn will' 
here quote I'rom Air. Fit /gerald’H edition, which, tiswo have said, » 
the same as Iho first: — 1 whin^icivd him, ‘ VV(dl,Sir, you lu-w now 
in goiKi humour'; Joliuifton, ‘Acs, Sir.' I whk going to leave 
him, and h.ul got as fitr as tho striircasc. llo stopped me, and 
smiling, said, * Gel uni goiu',’ in a curioiiB modo of inviting m« to- 
slay, whiefi I seeorditigly did for some while.” In theawMuid and 
(jxery following' edition the jmssiigc is correctly printed, “ ‘ Oct yon 
gone in,’ a envious moile,'* I'Ce. In tlm account t'ivon of tini nu'etingr 
heixvi^'ii Jtiliioon and his old (*oJloge friend I'idwawls — the retired 
solicitor wiio had ^ll\^ay^ found clicerfulncps breaking in upon him 
whene.vcr ho tried to ho a philosopher — mi error in- the lev I is loft- 
unnoticed. Jl was not ninc-and-tliirty jears, as B4>rAVidl says, hnt 
nino-and-fiu-ty, since tlu^ two at- an alelioust^ near I'emhvoke 
Gate had talked of the Kton law, and the single line that was 
wrcmgly assigned to him. Bui AIi. hilzgtU'ald, W(3 fear, iiinl be 
known .Joliiaou, wou-il liHX'c lain nl)»iost much open as Mrs. 
I'lirale to 1)i(* ivproacli of being “ carelers of ('xactness." In one 
case, h; uioeimg a statement *>[ Mr. t'l'oker's about lliixx' kina's 
hook, he savs, ^‘Bo.-u^'U's work did not. appear nnlil fioxeml 
yeari after 11 axvkiuh's death.” Now as .lohnson died in i7H4und 
Boswell iu 1795, and as both Hawkins’s ami Boswells I'ooks 
wtTo published willini these years, it is at once si,h‘u llml there 
must he no ''inall exaggond ion in the um' of tlie. word several.” 1 1 
so happeup, hoxxever, that Ibi' one hook was pnbliahed iu 17M7 and 
the other iu J791. Air. Fitzgemld hiings lorwavd some eiivions 
iufornujtioii to sliow that Ikiswell xvas riglit, rind (h'okor wrong, asv 
to the dura lion of Johnson's rosidcru'e at Ovford. But we luiu' 
not space hero to enter into the que. 4 iou xvith tho fulness Unit it. 
deserxes. Wc shall hope h> return 10 it on some fuinre uwu*ion. 

Wo must, tjf'I’ore we coucludi', point out briotiy a i’cw of the 
other mi.->lak*'s into which Mr. Fitzgei*ald bus fallen. ‘‘Tlie. ibnr 
lim's from Sliak.speave on ‘tho liono.'^t('lironick‘r,’GrilIith<“”iisiuvlly 
prelixedand marked ‘ Ik^swell 'hy .Mr. (Jroker— are not found/’s.'^ys 
Mr. Fitzgi-rakl, ‘‘ inllie aulhov’s editions.” Air. Grolitr was quite 
right ill marking thmn ‘‘ Bobwt'll,” for they are given by the 
author iu his second edition. In p. 331 of vol. i, to tbo woui 
“ gaiTctteer ” which occiim in the lev t, is given a note, “ I'his iimd- 
nijui eloiA'd,” See, It was not the “ garrutteer,” but Mr. Honey, 
who eloped. In tlio next volume, in a nolo on l^iidy Galway, vre 
aro told: — “This wondcrfiil old lady waa alive in 1840. Mr. 
(h'okor, who was acquainted with lier, has a very ploasant note on 
the subject.” It W'As not Lady Galway, but "her daiiglitwr, tho 
Gomitoss of Cork, wlioni Air. Crtikor knew. As tho daughter waa 
bom in 1747, her mother must have been a very wonderful- oM 
kdy indeed if she was alive in 1840. In his first edition Boswell 
had “ aiiiniadvertod on Dr. ftmollett’s ignorance iiaving oallod, 
as he thought, Johnson “ that gi-cAt clium of litemture.” In hia 
second edition he had done his best “ to propitiatio the mantNt of 
that ingenious and benevolent genllenian,” )>y oxvning that chum 
was coi'tainly a mistakeii re.ading for Clninu lie to add * — 

“ I’or this coiTection I am indebted Jjord PalmeretKaw; whoBo 
talents and litiirni'y acquiroments aczxivd wall with his rcspectablo 
pedigree of Temple*” Nevertheless, in a later part of the saiuo- 
volnnm we find the following passage, without a word of com- 
ment: — “ You will find in luy socond edition a ooweetion of 
to charm, Buggestod to am by Lord Palmowton.” Barely Iki&well 
in this hitter, which Mr. Fitzgewdd gives in a note; mtwi; refiw te 
tho passagD we iiave just quoted. But what would tha if 

manes iu such a ease there be, of thut otherioffenioUa- andibatoevo^ 
lent gentternan, David Ilunie, say, when he finds hi»'iiamU|n^iid 
bv Mt, I^tegenild in ono of his notes HomeP' fijwta' never leiul 
tho philotKqfiier’s will, and does ho not know thht A lojpcyilepended 
on whether Home was spelt os Huoiaf 
Wo have yet to wan; befbre we shidl see sudh^ eo nsditeon of 
Boswell os Boswell^ deeerveSt Mr; of-alhhte- 

faulte, IwA undo a step mvdte lighdt wt k>pe the 

day may come whearte tire tesU of^ 

A '''.V 
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be added all the curious inforuiatiou that liae been pratliorod bjr a 
long line of commentators. We sludl then have a 

iit will' be AO less curious than the i^^edltiODj will be 
aoknowledi^cd to bp the most usofol amosg^-jC^Q last. 


STUUBS'S CONSTITUTIONAL IltSTORV.* 

{Second Notice.) 

W li] liflTO* already given some notion of the gorionl object and 
oharaeter of the uew work of the Ue«:tim ]h-ofe!«3ur of 
'Moderrl History; we will now go on to follow hi)u a\)niewhjit 
more nrinutel^ tnrongh the main com*so of his volinne, end to 
dwell on some •points more in detail. 

Ho begins, os we have said, with tlu) opening 

Chi^tera give the Tosults of the last researches into the Teutonic 
antiquities of the niaiuland. Then ho comes to ** fho migration 
the Bottlemcat of the Angles and Haxons in I3ritnin. Here ho 
stops to contrast tho I'lnglirth Conquest of Uritaiii and the J'ninliish 
Oonquest of Qaul, pointing out tho difroivuces betwr‘en tho posi- 
tion of the conquerors in tho two cases, and tho diiroTcnces in the 
state of tlie hiiida into whk*h thc\ severally came. All dreams of 
deriving aindliing Eugli.sh from anything Itonian or llritii*h are of 
course cast aside. All that IMr. Stiibhs admits that a few of tho 
greatest cities, like Londfin and York, kept up a continuous exist- 
ence, though we need not 6:iy that ho gives no ear to tho 
pliantttsy which tries to traoo up Tiiiglish iiunncipnlilies t(» n 
ilonian source. Tho coinphdoTK.'Ss of iIjo natioiud luigration is 
strangly put forth by Mr. Stubbs, 'riu'. Kiiglisli invaders bi'uaght 
with tliem into Britain all that they had on the mainland ; llioir 
life in Britain was simply a continuation of their life in (.iermauy, 
modified of course by tho oircumstauceg in which they found 
tbeiu solves in their new country. Tlioy brought over their wives 
and families, they brought their sluves, and, as Mr. Dawkins 
ahowed some years buck, they brought tlmlr cattle. “ The 
was as complete Avhon it had reinove<l to Kent as when it stayed 
in Jutland; tho luogistrato -whs Ihe ruler of tho tribe, not of llio 
soil ; the divisions 'were those of tho folk .and tho host, imt of the 
land ; the laws were Iho uhages ol' tho nation, not of the territory.*’ 
He then goes on to Irjico Iho state of things nft»‘r tho setthmient, 
the ten arc of hind and the classes of men *, hut Mr. Stubbs holda 
that Mr. Kemble has evnggei'utod soHiewhtit witli regard to tho 
mark, tho naino of which ia so rare in England. Tho tnitli 
douhtloHs is that tho 1‘lnglisli at the time of ihoir conquest had 
got beyond tlio oarlicBt form of tho nuirk sy&tmu, and tho 
mark could liardly havo in any case Icejit up its ovigiual in- 
dopendonco under the circumstances of tlie conquest. Mr. Stubbs 
noverlholess seifS largo tivices of Iho mark in all our local 
institutions, and specially iu thoso rajmovial courts and their 
various incidents wliich at first sight luivc such a feudal look, hut 
which have really grown out of the \illage counuunity. The lord 
has stepped in within bis range, ju?>t as tho king stoppl'd in within 
his wider range, and in both cases the, tendency of later times has been 
to return under (dhor forms to tho primitivo statu of things. The 
traces of tho marls as an adniimatrative unit am fast pas.siug 
away among us ; but they are pas.Hiiig away, not by increased sub- 
jection to lords, but by moi-ging into larger self-governing bodies. 
In England tho aspect of the township and the parish oiitgrcAv the 
aspect of tho mark. ^^The historical township,’’ sjvya Mr. Stubbs, 
the body of alodial owners who have advanced beyond tho 


atago of land-community, retaining many vestiges of that oignui- 
zation; or the body of tenonta of a lord who regulates them 
or allows them to regulate theraselyes on principles derived 
from the same.” Mr. Stubbs works out tho history of 
the township in early times, and the township loads" him 
up to the burk, the origin of English cities and boroughs. The 
liMglish borough, like aU other things English, has come of itself. 
It was not in its beginning an oraanized political society like iin 
ancient ^Jrook colony ; it difTorod irom the village community only 
in being more ^iemy inhuhited and defended for military pur- 
poses. These circumstances caused ita institutions to take tho 
form of those of tho hundred rather than those of the mere town- 
ship. Through the hundred ho guts up to the shire, and hero Mr. 
Stubbs points out tho difTorent way in which tho sbiro arose iu 
different parts of England, and also points out how, alongside 
of the ordinary hun£eds, thoro were also, hundreds or liboities 
Tinder separate, most commonly ecclesiastu?al, jmisdiction ; that is 
tc say, the lord hod clrept iu hero also as well as on a greater scaJo 
In the^kingdom) and on a smsilor scale in tho manor. Ijostly, at 
the end of tho chapter, Mr. IStubbs points out that when, 
naderOnatsiM afterwiurda, eeveral ehh'^'sw^ei'ounited under a single 
earl, it^wasmatlier a ease of pliu*ality than of union ; tho earl was still 
eikrl of -each shire osparatidy, and Wd the usual courts and Bsaoni- 
bliss of sa<di^thoat hnviti^ any genenri court or assembly for the 
whole land under his jurisdiction. I 

In bis sheth and several following chapters Mr. Stubbs deals 
with ijbo rido of Che Old-Englioh inatHurioiWi^ and the 

riteir oiwblopmeiit^ 'vtith the King and his^Wiittn,fhe orijgin and 
l^e eiEteAt ol<^ir powm, and tho wav in whifth 
the mmiBer of their' essr^ gmdinJijrnkfmgBd. iThia^ hot point 
lannffa'ttl^to one of ^ogseaitest Biedta ofMr^ 

^ pe^ who ave'Uot among the most ignorant people^ who do not 
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believe that all 'Hhe Saxons *’ lived at the same time, are apt Miot 
♦ntJL.. the weat clwogM in political and social rospeds whscdi 
to mu IK. ; . , ^ hundrod yems of u«r huioiT. 

Iheso changed, parts ol a chongo wnTO’'t J6 
where, liave never been worimd out 'Wkh gre;i1^* cWuestf'CLuOs 
they have been by Mr. Stubbs. Thu general result ha thus 
puls : — 

Tk* general teixlrnc}' of the process may Ix) deseiibcd as a nKiwnient 
fmrti tho ]Mti'S(iniil V) tho tovntoriiil organisation ; from asUilo of tbiugs in 
which pcivina) ircoilom and {political right were the leading Ideati, to ofic in 
wliich porHonjiJ freedom nud jjoliticul right had keoiiie so much bound up 
■with the relations m ated by the possessioxi of land, as to he actaully 
subMTvicut to it : the Angeheynu of Alfred becornos the Kngk'jLande of 
Canute. 

lie then traces out tho shiges, showing that the English and 
Briton never w'era in tho lirst stiige, the stage where everything is 
puraonal, when territorial notions lifid not. como in at all, because 
that 8 t.'iiL'x> of oar national life had already beeu j»i 8 sed k*far« we 
left tho jnuinknd. On the other hand, ho shows that the lust 
stage of the process, tliat w'hich led to the fully developed feudalism 
of tho (JoiitiiK'nt, was never reached in England left to itself. This 
tinal stop was taken, u.s Mr. Stubbs aiys, by the Norman lawyers, 
not by the EngliBh Kings ; tlin cJiange of which tho chaugo in the 
royal .^tyle frojii Bex Anglonmi ” to Angliro ” was tho out- 
ward sign, was uiidouhtedly, as Mr. Stubbs wys, the "work of 
lawyers more limn of anybody eke. AVo had got so far on tho 
roiii lowanls foMdiilisni Hull it needed not muchfijiy fornud 
legi.s]jitjon <»ii th^^ p;iii of the (kmqiiorur us the bringing in of a new 
wav of loidciijg at things, a crowd of legal fictions and of lepil 
subth‘|jes, Hnike JOnghuid feudal to far as it e\ef became feudal. 
But then comes in a most important distmetion wdncli run* 
through tU(3 whole of the clningts wliieh the Norman (.Conquest 
brongliL about, and whieh makoa that grt.it event and its T’OMilts so 
striking It comment on the saving of Themislocles, “ We should liav© 
j perished if we liad not peri^htMl ” : — 

Tiny li'l't the nnoiejit v.niiopaiied, out of which a 

sysirm was to grow that would iiltim.itrly itiIiko tlio hirutoivnorship to its 
projK-r diuH’nrions .'md f>motiHn>. If Ik My'silom Inal In Kuglaml ri^iritedl 
iiit*» kudjikm, that feudalem would in all probaliilitv have Ijefm pcrniuticui. 
Bappily the i li.ume thru pioduci'i iVuikli'^m for ti limo iiilniiincwl with it 
the iiCM ' ,ity of n-'pubh'n. llic J’higli.li, who iiuglit lU-ver have strujrgltd 
aiifiiii-if n.'itive lonU, were routed h\ the lael Uial their loriK were .strangers 
a>i well 0. «»inavf<sois, nml the Norman kin^^s realitJul tho cnrtidrity that 
if they would rctalu the kind they umst make common cause with the 
people*. 

In ua< filler chapter Mr. Stubbs deals with the ecclesiastical 
hi.stoiT <d' ihc lime, pointing out the strictly national charactMr of 
tile Englisli Olinrcli — imtioTial, tud only in being comparatively 
fre(‘ IVoiu foreign inierfenincc, but national nko iis king tho chief 
tic which bound the ditlcrmit parts of the nation together — 
national,” im Mr. Stubbs says, “in its comprehensiveness as well 
as in its exclusiveness.” “Englishmen,’* he goes (ui, ^*were in 
their lay aspect Mercian.^ or Weal -Saxons, only iu their occle.riwa- 
licjil TclRliou‘^ coiiUl llicv fold themselves folloiv-connirymcn 
and follow-subjects. ’’ So ugaiu he goes on to Irnro the intlueueo 
of thrt Church in kix'ping u)> English uaiiouality after the Norman 
Oonquoat ; — 

The unity of the clmreh was iu the early |xriod tho only w'orkiiig unity ; 
and its lihi^rty, in the evil clays that tVillirtvod, the only fonu in whieh thc\ 
tiadilions of the undent ficetlom Un^iTcd. It wils again to k* the tie 
bclwetii tho ci'ii(|utue(l and the eonquciors ; to give to the opproa.se(l A hold 
on the oonsett‘iu’0 of the; de-pot j to win new libcrtuw and rovivo the old ; 
to unite XorniAn and Kugli»>hnum in the rcwatance to tyrants, and educate 
the giowiuf; nation for its distant destiny iia the teacher and kredd of froc- 
doni to all the w’orld. 

Almost tho only point on which we ehouldbe inclined toquestionMr. 
Stubbs’s notions is -with regard to tho constitution of the AN’iteua- 
gemdt. Ho holds that, while the arnaUor riseemblios of tho township, 
llio hundred, and the shire w’cro strictly primary as,serablic.*j, tho 
great council of tho nation liad another character, imd w aB, not in- 
deed strictly sp<'«king roprcscntativi', but cortainly select. Wo 
havo always held, on the other hand, that in theory the Witona- 
gemut WHS .an ns.sembly of all the freemen of tlio kingdom, just ns 
the asBoinhliiH of simillcr disti'icts wovo os.'jomblies of all the treomen 
of those districts j but., by tho very nature of tho case, the asaombly 
would on nil ordinary occasiims shrink up into ni) assenibly of the 
chief men, enlarged when fiOttu> exciting question was afloat, and, 
when the as.scmbly was held in a large town, enlarged bvan unusual 
concourse of the citizens of that town. Under Ibis head, to la Ice emo 
instmire only out of many, come the many cast's in whicli tho 
citizens of tiondon take a share in the election of Kings both 
before and alter the Norman Conquest. But Mr, Stttb^ admite 
that on sucli special occ4Uuon8 largo bodies of men did como to- 
fi^her, and, if they did not actually delibcfrate— which they aio not 
likelytohavedonein any caso—atleost gave their assent to what th^‘ 
ehiei'men hod voted, the two views come practically to much Jjie 
same thing ; it is rather a difference as to the theory of the 
assembly tluoi ns to its actual working. We do not see bow such 
phrases as ** all folk,” ** all Bre people of the land,” and such Gke, 
which we findajmli^ to elections of Kings and tho great natioaal 
acts, can be explained except bv supposing that every fieeman had 
an abstxttct right^^tb attend, ana that, on certain si^dcial occasions^ 
that ^hi was actually exercised by lalgo bodies of ff'semen. It 
hi fWT a rare thing to find evhn tlfe emahest mistake in Mr. Stnbba 
.that, we have nahntionsd a diffhcence of opinion^ we ni^ 
mention a single case in whiph he has gone wrong in, a date. In 
page 28a he spedlQi of certain bishoprics, Exeter among them^ Ois 
oeuig iu the hands ot foreignai's iu the year lajo-, we need hoi 
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W fitttlier tlittn his own ** Rofristrum Sacrum Auglicaoiim ” 1 
that Laofinc kept his own 


The 


\ own bishopric till 1072, 

BMtar w«w never 

Mr. Stubbs 

‘^Krouffhly feela bow the Conouest an^ all that came of it were 
a^ected hjr the fact that William elfmned the crown by legal 
lights Thia at once distinguishes the Norman Conquest, with the 
gMual confiscations of land which followed it, from the conquest 
and parting out of a large nnrt of England by the Danes at tho 
end of tho ninth century. The general results fie thus sums up in 
a remarkable passage : — 

The odventuroua and highly-strung energy of the* ruling rtioe com- 
municated itself to the people wliotn it ruled; its restless artivity and 
strong political instinct roused the dormant spirit «nd disciplined even while 
it oppressed it. For, in tho soimmkI place, tho p(»wers which it called forth 
Mrero largely oxcrcis^ in counteraeliug its own inliucmce. The Normans .so 
far as they became English added nen'e and force to the sy^teIn with which 
tiuw idoniified thcuLSolvcs ; so fur na they coiilimicd Nuriiinri tlicy provoked 
ana stimulated by oppo.sition and opiucssiou the latent energies of the Eng- 
lish, The Norman kings fostenu], and tho Norman iiohility forced out tho 
new growth of life. 

He then traces out the gnuliiul changf'S in the svsteni of law and 
administration, and especially in the tenure of land, which were 
brought in by tho highly trained ofiicials who grew up under 
William and his successors. To Dtoiu wo owe the gradual intro- 
duction of the military tenures, of which, to tlie confusion of 
those who draw their notions of Jiistory from lawyers and popular 
lKX)ka, there is no trace in Domesday. Tho oath of iSalibbury, by 
which every man in tho kingdom bt'eamo the man of the king, is 

S ut by Mr. Stubbs in its true light : so far from being, as many have 
riMimcd, the introduction of the feudal system, it was, as Mr. Stubbs 
shows, a measure distinctly niiti-feiidal. It was a measure talnui 
to keep England from that great evil of feudalism by which personal 
duty to tho immediate lord was allowed to overshadow tln^ higher 
duty to the State, and to the King as its chief. This gre,at law, 
and the doctrine out of which it sprung and which it strengthened, 
certainly did more than any one cause t(» keep England from 
fallilig^sunder na Franco and" Germany did. Sv) Mr. Stubhs goes 
. oh, tracing in all points the gradual eiVects which the new notions 
had, and how they worked their way step by step mucli more as a 
matter of a-lministwitivo proecdure than of formal legislation. One 
point which ho especially brings out, and which stands in 
olofle connexion with the Salisbury oath, is the very sparing way 
in which the Conqueror bestowed earldoms. Ho had no mind to 
create, or even to continue, any power which could in any case 
bocorao a rival to his own. He had no mind to have anyone in 
England who should stand (0 him in the same relation in whhih 
he himself stood to his own over-lord at Paris. He continued for 
awhile those of Edwards earls wdio siibmittud to him, but, 
when they were got rid of, Iio gavo them no successors. There was 
never again an Earl of tho J^fercians or Nortliiiinbrians in tho same 
sense in which those titles had been borne by Edwin and Morkere. 
Nor did ho fall back on the older practice of planting an earl or 
caldorraan in every shire, Earl, “Dux,” “ Comes,” were names i 
which suggested ideas w'hich had been found dangerous on the 
Continent, and he preferred to put the management of tho shires ' 
under the care of his own personal officers, the aherilfs. It 
was only on tho dangerous Scottish and Welsh bordcr.s and in 
Kent^ which events showed might pass as a Picard border, that 
"Wilham allowed earls as a kind of necessary evilj and two of these, 
it should lx*, noted, were Bishops, who could not found dynasties. 
Mr. Stubbs points out that the title of earl has been w'rongly given 
to several of William’s followers who received vast grama of land, 
and whose descendants in some cases grew into earls, but who did 
not hold ocSrldoms under William himself. And all William’s im- 
mediate successors, except Stephen, tho first creator of pseudo- 
comitos. followed the same policy. 

Wo nave traced Mr. Stubbs through only about half of his book. 
That half may be taken as a specimen of the whole ; but this is 
not quite all. An examination of the earlier part is more neces- 
sary. Mr. Stubbs has in his Prtdaces shown himself master 
without rival of tho Angevin period. In this book he has shown 
himself to be equally master ot the periods which went before it. 
We have therefore chiefly confinea our moro minute examma- 
tioD to the times of which ho has said less in liis oitrUer 
works. Tho masterly sketches in his Select Charters showed his 
grasp of the general subject ; the present volume shows his know- 
ledge of the minutest details. Of the later pai'ts of tho present 
volume wo will only say that they worthily continue tho parts 
of which we have specially spoken. We shall look an.\iously for 
the remainder of the work. Up to tho time which ho reaches in 
this volume, Mr. Htubhs really stands alone. No one before him 
has dealt with the constitutional history of England from the 
earliest beginnings to the Great Charter in a manner at once 
scientific and systematic. In later times he will find moro for- 
midable rivals, lie will have to grapple with tho lawyers on their 
own ground, in times when their technical knowledge becomes 
really a help and is no longer a hindrance. And we shall be 
specially anxious to see whether, in dealing with times besot with 
controversies which come more home to modem passions and pre- 
judices than the controversies about earlier times, Mr. Stubbs can 
still k^p the eune wonderful calmness, the same perfect readiness 
tgr do justice to all sides, which he has shown in dcaRng with the 
tot eight hundred years of English history. 


TEAUFORTE EN 1874.* 

rpniS is a hotter collection of etchings than most* of those 
X which have been iBSucd by tho same publisher. M. Cadart 
has done a great deal for the revival of etching in France, but 
there has generally been this cause of limitation to his usefulness, 
that whilst he published many plates that were really valuable, he 
also published many others that could not but convoy a very 
unfavourable impression of etebing to the public mind. This was 
the more to be regretted because etching is not naturally a popular 
art; it is not an art which the general public naturally and easily 
understands ; so that the general public, when it sees a bad etching, 
docs not think “that is a bad plate,” but it thinks “that is on 
etching, and really what a disagreeable art it is!” In this way the 
art has been held responsible for a groat quantity of defective work 
done by people who had never mastered it; and something of 
thia unfortunate result is duo to M. Cadart, who^ brought 
out into tho glare of publicity a number of plates which ought 
to have remained for over hidden from human eyes. We see now 
with tho groiitost pleasure that ho is becoming more sevem 
in his choice of artists. Every plate in tho present set of thirty is 
worth \m ing, and some of them are as good as anything done of 
late years, except the w'ork of one or two quite exceptional 
geniuses. M. Burty^ the well-known French critic, has written an 
intei'estiijg iiitrodiietion, giving an account of tho recent history of 
the art, shelving tho state of total neglect into which it hotl fidlen 
under tlio First Empire, and the circumstances of its revival. 
Etching was a living art in France long before tho era of Napo- 
leon, and yet it not only languished, but actually died out, bo tnat 
modern etching is not a continuation, but a resurrection : — 

Si line <fcole (k< Peintrea eOt dO ne jamais ae ddaintercMer d'un mod© d« 
traduction rapidc, coloiY^, ^inouvunt^ cursif en quelr[ue bi*)!'!©, infiniment 
VAri<?, toujouis personnel, c’Aait oaaurdment cello dca Pcintrea TranQoia. 
Et cenoiulatil i’Eauforte, qiii noua avait donnd Callot et Della- Della, 
.Saint-lgny, Isiaiil Sylveatre, I’iUuftro Claiido le Lorraiii, puis Gillot, 
Doucher, fjabriel de Saint-Aubin, Fragonard, pour iin citcr quo quclques- 
ims, I’Eanforte ne survecut point au irioniphe dc IVcolo do David. lie 
idfonnatfur ct ecs dldves, cu rdagissant contre lea Kriioes aimablca et la 
donnde ddeorativo d\i XVIII* sitcle, jiroscrivaie.nt du niomc cx>up tout ce 
qui n'etait point dc doelrino austere. Lo Burin, aux travaux disciplindn, 
(ievint la gvavme par excellence. 

It is curious that Ingres, who was a pupil of David, and quite 
ns austerely classical as his master, once etched a plate which in its 
own severe way was successful — the jx)rtniit of a bishop — 
and that this plate should have remained isolated. Wo think tW 
although it is true, as Mr. Burty says, that etching “ dit tout cc 
quo Ton saitiui faire dire,” there is after all a genius of etching, as 
there is a genius of the English language, and that the mind of 
Ingres would not naturally bo in accordiuico with tho genius of 
etiming, just ns the mind of some thorough Frenchman would not 
be in accordance with the genius of English. It app<iar8 to us that 
the etched lino lends itself much more to the romantic or natura- 
listic temper than it does to the classical temper, and that the 
burin is quite the natural interpreter of an artist who accepts the 
classical discipline. If this view be correct, it is not siuri^ising 
that the art of etching should have been unpractised by tho classic 
schools, or by any one so long as their doctrine was predominant. 
In 1831 Charles fjenonmmt, a clever art-critic of that time, had 
the idea of illustrating his articles by means of lightly-skolchod 
etchings on copper, and Alexander Decamps, brother of the famous 
painter, carriea out the same scheme in 1834 ; hut unluckily only a 
lew copies were printed directly from the plates themselves, the 
large impression being more cheaply reproduced by a lithographic 
transfer which uoccssarily lost much of the quality of true etching. 

I Eugene Delacroix resorted to etching, but did not proctiBe it much. 
Warilhat, Decamps, Paul Iluet, and others employed it more or 
less. Ct^deslin Nanteuil employed etching skilfully for picturesque 
figure compositions, and IW Iluet made good use of the same 
process in landscape. 

M. Burty tells us that Huet was the first Frenchman who 
appreciated Constable, the founder of modem French landscape. 
Constable tried etching a little, and it is much to be regretted that 
he did not live in the midst of a vigorous ren-aissance of the art 
which would have carried him well over the practical difficulties. 
Constable never became an accomplislied etcher in his own person, 
and yet tho nature of his talent os a painter had an indirect 
influence on tlie revival of etching by carrying modem londsoapo 
art into grooves which inevitably led tne painters towards etching. 
Paul Huet tried all the means for the multiplication of drawings 
which wore known at that time; he tried litho^phy, wood 
engraving, and etching. In the last he became emmently sktol 
in quite a peculiar way. He learned it of J^anron, a clever and 
persevering “chercheur,” as M. Burty calls him, and Jeanrou was 
also the teacher of Charles Jacque. M. Burty thinks the only 
modem to be compared with Huet in certain qualities of landscape 
drawing, “ nour Tdldgance du jet dee branches; lemodeld accidents 
des troucs; la po^sie aristocratique du site, lo rendu doe reflets dans 
les eaux calmes,” is our countryman, Mr. Seymour Haden. In our 
opinion both Paul Huet end Mr. Haden are distin^ished for their 
poetical sense of landscape ; but we consider Mr. Haden^s method 
as an etcher superior in thiS; that it is more simple; comp^tei a&d 
synthetic. Pam Huet employed a multitude of lltUie touches 
where Mr. Haden employs the more continiiouB line. 

After Paul Huet came OhSilefl Jacque and MdryoP; and then 

* VEai^otU en 1874. Trmte Bausibrtes erlglivto et luddites psi 
trente to artistes les plus totbiguds. Teate psr Ph. Burty, Psasi 
Cad^. 
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begtt&n tluit lAige prodoetion of etchings whichf -Iw. ton so much 
encouraged hy the establiehment of M. Oudart’s ^Wishinghouse, 
almost entirely dedicated to etching, and also ny the two art 
publications, L^Artiate and La Oazette des Beaux^Jr^, which ad- 
mitted etchings as their principal illustrations. We may just 
ob^rye, in passing, that the sort of encouragoment p^ven by M. 
Oadart is in one respect more advantageous to etching os an in- 
dependent art. The ^tes in the Gazctta are almost always copies 
ftoin pictures ; whereas M, Oodart’s publications— as, for example, 
the one before us— are original conceptions of the etchers them- 
selvoB. The reader at once perceives the difference in the eflect 
upon the art. Suppose, for example, that water-colour painters 
were employed only to copy oil-pictures ; it is evident tnat the 
peculiar merits and qualities of water-colour would have a less 
chance of complete development than they have when water-colour 
is encouraged as an independent art. It is especially for this 
reason that M. Oadart has claims upon our grnlitu<lu, and he has 
certainly never issued anything leas open to uLjoctiou IVotu the 
critical point of view than the portfolio of etchings now before us. 

The first plate is by M. do Kochebruno, and represents the 
chimney-piece of his own studio. M. de liochebruno is a noble- 
man-artist, who lives, when in the country, in a grand old chateau 
of his in La Vendee, and his studio is one of the finest rooms in 
the chateau. The chimney-piece is a magnificent piece of highly 
picturesque, semi-barbarous Kenaissanco work, a groat mass of ela- 
Dorate sculpture with very big stone griffins for caryatides, coats- 
of-arms in the upper panels, and other caryatides between them. 
The fire-dogs are tall iron harlequins with shields and clubs. The 
plate is a laige one, and thoroughly well done, iu a firm decided 
way, without any trace of the amatcurship which might have been 
expected under tno circimislanccs ; for it rarely happens that a man 
is at the same time proprietor of maj^mificenco oi this kind and 
artist enough to reproduce it so effectively on copper. The plate 
is as well and decisively bitten ns it is firmly and solidly drawn. 
M. Jules Hdreau gives an omnibus stniion at Paris with a snow 
oHcct, which is well convoyed in a few lines. Colestin Nanteuil 
has a highly finished study of an Italian female model in national 

S caaint costume, entitled Jaciutha,” treattjd delicately in the 
esh and powerfully in tlio drapery. M. Lalamio has a clever 
skeU'h of Concanieiui, Finistero, done iu his old manner, wliich 
we decidedly prefer to the more recent manner ho has 
adopted in working from pictures ; in this plate the light-and- 
shado is cleverly suggested, but not carried beyond suggestion*, 
whilst the play of line is agfccablo as a croquia. A rather simple 
piece of landscape by M. Yon, entitled A Saint-Oueii,’' the sub- 
lect of which is nothing but a very fiat bit of river scenery, with 
low shrubs and trees, and a man in a punt, is very prettily com- 
posed, and has much of the comph^teucss of a picture. M . 1 Iddouin, 
who is one <jf the most thoroughly accomplisiiod etchers in France, 
has drawn two young ladies, one of whom is examining a flower, , 
whilst the other is looking at it over lier shoulder ; anything more 
charmingly delicate than this plate, whctlior in sentiment, compo- 
sition, or execution, it would be ditlicult to imagine. It unite.s a 
rare refinement of design with the most skilful niHnagemf'nt of 
lights and darks, and is, in the way of delicacy »md skill, the 

r of the whole collection. ( 'hauvers landsnipo, Environs 
Uouen,” a scene by the river under a passing show'er, is 
as simple as pos.siblo iu arnmgemeut and in biting, and would 
be perfectly successful had the foreground been more thoroughly 
studied and not quite so heavy iu execution. iM. Eharlca do 
Gravesando (a bVcnch fojm of his real name, which is Carol van 
S’Gravesando) is a young Hutch artist who has already published ' 
a porl folio of admirable etchings, and he contributes to the present 
publication a plato entitled Au bord du Vecht, llollando.” it is 
composed of the usual Dutch materials, a windmill, water, trees, 
and a sailing-boat, but wo rather miss the low Dutch distances 
which are often so agreeable in scenery of lliat kind. It seems to 
ua that this scene, though not without beauty, is rather too much 
ehut iu by the trees on the second plane, but the water is excellent 
and not at all over-la, boiirod. As M. Veyraasat is a contributor, 
the reader is alniadyaw'orethat liis plato must uecessarily represent 
the opposition between a white hoi*ae and a dark one, and that the 
horses aro of the heavy useful breed whicli belongs to Veyrassat 
as a sort of personal properly. Wo suspect that ho keeps two 
horses of this kind, a white one and a black one, iu his own stable, 
and has them out every day to study from, ho di'a-ws thorn so often 
and so well, M. Bonvin contributes a rather strange-looking yet 
truthful study of ** Bords de la liaiice, pres do Dinan,” which we 
perceive at once to be a little river estuary near the sea. Tlxo sub- 
ject is lighted rather violently from above by sky-light, so that wo 
have a very light foreground, represented mostly by^ white paper, 
light gunwirioa to the noats, and n dark screen of rising land on 
the other side the wAter, tho temper of the work Iwing that of in- 
tense veracity. M. Ijogros ha.s cuof,on for liia subject tiie fable of 
Ze Banhmme Misiiref which, by tho way, has boon told at length 
in verse imitated from Lafontaino by tho Chovolior de Ohatolain. 
The legend is that the old man Poverty, one summer evening, re- 
ceived in his wretched cabin the visit of Saints Peter and Paul, 
who in return for his hospitality, such as it was, offered to grant 
any wish he might express. ** Eohbors steal pears from my pear- i 
tree,” he answered ; ** grant then that whoever climbs the tree may 
bo unable to get down again without mv permission.” Death 
came to coll on .the old man, who craftily induced him to 
climb the tree, and then kept him there till be promised 
to let him alone fbit ever; hence the pemtuity of Poverty 
that never dies but Item tbe Boi&ce ot^ tbe earth. The 


execution of tbJS'plate is simple in tho extreme, and H lUay 
be specially m^utioued as a good specimen of the Mud of etching 
which a painter may do at once without apprenticeship ta the 
refinements of the craft. It is excellent in its own plain way, but 
bears the same relation to highly artificial modem etdiing mt a 
Diirer woodcut bears to clever modem wood-engraviog. Beauty 
is not its object, still less pretiiness, but it is M of expresslonal 
power and awful ghastly invention. Of all the plates in this 
collection it is nearest in spirit to the weird imaginative work of 
the early Germans, and, considered merely as lumdiciaft. u &r 
preferable to the sort of finish which is not only common m these 
days, but vulgar in itself and in its appeal to the tastes of the vulgar. 

Not very much is to bo said of M. Lan90n'a ** 01 d Lion.” but 
M. London has often drawn animals with remarkable skm and 
knowledge, and a semi-failure scarcely diminiahos our general 
confidence in the artist. M. de Nittis has etched La Danseuse 
Iloloko-Go-Zen ” in a way that is perfectly provoking— so well and 
BO badly; there is a fine evanescent quautv of light-and-^hade, 
and such a suggestion of rich texture and colour that wo aro 
reminded of a nne colourist's work in oil ; yet at the same rime 
there are downright outrages gainst good taste, most notably 
iu tho horrible arm, which is so placed os to make it aa 
liideous as possible, and so shaded that it looks neither 
feminine nor even human. M. L, Petit, who is well known 
as a clever caricaturist, gives us two scenes of tho middle agea 
from a caricaturiat’a point of view, rather disgusting in some 
details but really lively and skilful. Cue of the least satisfactory 
plates in the collection is the Tomb of Mary Queen of Scots in 
Westminater Abbey, by M. Balliii, in which the architecture ia 
not very well drawn, whilst the light-and-shado is rather confused. 
Elaborate architectural subjects of this kind are difficult to manag^ 
satisfactorily ; they recjuiro such perfect precision^f hand and su^ 
clever amn'gement of light to keep them well togotnor. M. Martial^* 
‘‘Aiicien Paris, Hue Saint-lilloV’ is much more satisfactory iu 
ihe^ respects ; but there are, or used to be, many much richer 
subjects ill old Paris, and M. Alfred Tfu6e has hit upon one of 
them iu “ Tais Vieilles Maisons du Pont Neuf,” whoso roofs aro a 
wondcrfid accumulation of chirmieys, galleries, and dormer-windows. 
Yet wo cannot help observing what a pity it is that M. Tai6e does 
not submit bimseff to a course of linear perspective, his drawiDgS, 
as jn ‘tho present instance, being gener^y disfigured by glartog 
errors in this respect. M. Di^taillo contributes a very fine spiritea' 
sketch of a Prussian lancer on horseback, and the tree-trunks in 
tho foreground of“Le Lac Ntoi,” by Jules Laurens, ore Ml of 
masculine power. On the whole, the collection is greatly above 
the average of contemporary work, and may be said to st^r fairly 
clear ;)f the Scylla and Oharybdia of etching, which are the 
unmeaning scrawl in lino, and tho superfine ovoMaboured shading. 


STUANGE’S DEVELOPMEXT OF CREATION.* 

W E have had many a time of late to speak of applying thn 
curb to the use of the imagination in matters relating 
to science, to which faculty there has been a tendency on tho part 
of some high authorities to allow o\er much of the rein. A protest 
or caution of this kind becomes tho more neccssai-y in proportion os 
tho groundwork of technical training and discipline is wanting, or 
as the sense of responsibility caused by a public position or by tho 
profession of a teacher is not felt as a check upon the fancy. The 
amateur wlio af the worst has but to be laughed at, or the retired 
man of office or business whoso leisure must bo filled up some- 
how, will be just in the mood for a c.apcT auiid woods and 
pastures now to tho sense of curiosity, and for a flight of th» 
imagination amongst the myst-cries of time and space. He will 
bo ready any minute to rush in wlicn’o angels fear to tread, and 
to come out with somo spick and span theory of creation from 
beginning to end, or some cut and dried system of universal 
science. It must lie very pleti.‘<aut to sit in an wmehair with a 
batch of tho newest and most advanced books of scientific dis- 
covery or spcculiition, and sot to work outdoing them all jn 
novelty and grandiosity of scheiriing. The received thing now- 
adays with \vritcrs of tliis sort seeras to be to begin with a 
fling at the ancients all I'ound, picking in particular a lot 
of little holes In the Bible, tho biggest of which were long 
ago picked wdth far more point and penetration by Tom 
Paine; and, hr 'svay of making up, we presume, to the world for 
the loss of its worn-out beliefs or usages, to startle old-fashioned 
folks by tho most tlirilling sensation yet proclaimed iu the name of 
science. Trying tho Bible os a manual oi geology, they tell us with 
pity how sadly it is behind the age. Happily they ate kind 
enough, like the writer of the work before us, to supply tho void. 
** The Biblical representations having been exposed as unten- 
able, it has become a necessity with most instructed persons 
to frame upon the ascertained facts some surer ideal of the mode 
in which the creative processes have been carried on, end to form 
some conception of the true probable periods involved in bringing 
them' to their present stage of development.” We nil know the 
pomp and roll of words with which tho present enligl^tened 
generation ” is set down to its lesson. ** The scenic view suits the 
sentiments of an uninstructeJ mind, and was devised in days of 
unavoidable ignorance. The comprehension of the well-ordered, 

• 27 i« Beftekpment of Crtntion on Utt Barth. By Thomas Lnmiaden 
Strange, late a Jadge of the High Court of Madras.. London : IVUbner & 
Co. 1874. ^ 
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new-ending correlation of forcei^, with tbeir per^ 
netaeUy diwmed roenlta^ feeds the apprehensions of those who 
We M^terdiisoeniineiiti . . Our pnvilege is to oontomplato ’’>->^1x11^ 
$0 foitk ** lli&dTOiir pronoonths^ oian/* waeBr* rarr's vebmke 

oftm eittiW >entW0t of thiseort^ Whaft terms woeald thebkoli 
old aeholar, W wonder, have applied to a writer who speaks of the 
processes of idimf^ion '' as mnuof^ the triumphs of tlio 
new learoing^ and later on of the ** eiinaiimtion of forms from pa’e- 
exiating mafeerinla f We hear a great deal, from writers who are 
for eror decrying tbfe old learning, of the inferiority of the study of 
languages compared with that of physical fucta. It wer« weU if they 
made sure of a little at all erents of the lower knowleilge in tbmn- 
selves Ifofcsre going on to set ns all right in n manner which they 
think befits lira present enlightmied generation. 

8uch is the office undertaken by Mr. Luraisden HlTaiiuo, who has 
followed up siiiwlry little tracts iq)oii Biblical diilicultiefl with a 
couple of essays iutrodnood in tho words we havo quo Led, in one of 
which he demolishes in forty pages the whole Bunvini.in tk'ory, 
and in the otlicr builds op, within fifty pages more, a ucw theory 
of the antiquity of the earth and its human itilialntjtiits. serioa 
of estricts from well-known immuals and treatises of more or less 
wdue are woven together, witli hut a slender thivad of the oora- 
pilor^s own spinning, into a &ir cnmigh suiiinmry of w hat may he 
considered tlie generally recognized processes tlirongh wiiich the 
crust Wf the earth has passed to its present (x.m(lition, and Ix'on 
peopled by its existing tloni and fauna. But the writa’ 3otTu.s im- 
piitient of the caution which tends to restrain noai originallhinkere 
OfBd observers within the limits of experience or veriticatioii by fart, 
and i« prepared to advanoe nearer to uitt primary source or fountain- 
heiwi ot lilc on the gfobe. The njultitudinoiia and often contiieting 
results of obp#'rvietion in the lower sphere of lifo, amongst the inih- 
soria in particadar, satisfy liim of the exist^co of a cause or power 
of ooming into beingimlepcndent of and anterior to pareritage. Tho 
experiments of Dr. Ikstion and othere seem to him conclusively to 
forbid the idea of germ genuinetion, and to make it clear that ahern- 
tions wrought upon the material components of organized bodies by 
inftttencea affecting them from without, and not an ever-varying 
and never-firiliifkg snpply of gen'ms, give rise to the seveml forms of 
simple lifo and their changes, in which tho animal uiid ves^etahle 
blend indistinguishably together. Though pi'ol'ossing to d^c^ird, 
with Dr. Bastion himself, the term ** spontaneous generation m 
inooTrect — ultimate spring or source of life, or any principle of 
true spontaneity in iivatter, being beyond attaimnont, or even mental 
eoncoption— Mr. Strange unequivocally prociamis Imuaolf of that 
sohool vyhich holds to the evolution of living out of lifeless coiisU- 
tuents. He seeks to pin the iiph<jldeTS of the opposite, or germ, 
theory to the rule that sexual intercomue is necessary to ruproduc tioii. 
It is “ordinarily necessary,” at least, he makes thorn say. But he 
goes on to make a point of nronugation by fissure and germination, as 
if that class of facts w'ere ta tally opposed to it. “ Even fertilo germs 
bcung induced sexually, there is evidence of perlect forms being 
introduced w’illiout the onerntion of tho soxca, though the one 
si’stom by advanced developments passes into the otlier.” The 
tnoory to which lie is led by the results of the most recruit investi- 
g»ition is that “ all forms nave befm composed oiiginally out of 
the BuiTOunding clomcjats, and, w^hon established persistently, are 
constituted to continue themselvtw by sexual generation.’^ 

Thus far we have not got much beyond the stage of t he Vvsf.iffe.Sf 
save in the richer and more definite means of illustration furnished 
by the advance of snccial studies. It is far from ch^or that we 
have finally disposed of tho timo-wom scholastic problem, Which 
was first, the egg or tho hen ? for even Mr. Sti’ange concedes that 
tliere could be no operative germ without a preceding germ- 
producer. He, however, not only plunges into the deepest 
4ircana of life, but soars to its higher flights. Only the 
lowest foniis of vegetation and animals are includcni in tho opera- 
tions wo have hitherto been concerned with. “ Tlio question is, 
Have the higher fonns been similarly produced ? ” Mr. Strange is 
ready with the answer. “ Our familiar experience of lifo evolved 
« fifom germs and embryonic forms genoratod by the means of sexual 
iniorcoui'se, gives us indeed tho rule of reproduction govoming tho 
•existing species *, but it will not account lor the first introduction 
-af these species, which necessarily was effected without antece- 
dent parontAge.” The higher infusoria have dso, we are told, been 
brought finally under tlie law of heredity, hut yet “ wo know there 
was a time when they w^e composed and endowed with life with- 
out the intervention of parents. The genu is in their instance not 
js primoiy, but a secondary condition.” We are warrant«Hl then, 
Mr. Strange thinks, in concluding that the superior races, including, 
we presume, our supreme selves, have in like manner been Inrought 
into being: — « 

The caosos that have served to introduce the infusoria may be those lik«- 
^ wise to which the higher orders ofwo their primitive existence, their law of 
aexual reproduction booomiug established among them wlven, as >viih these 
infusoria, they had attained their ultimate perfoclod fur ms. 

Man of the highest science have profestod themselves unable to 
entertain in thought the beginning of anything. With Mr. Strange 
“the beginnings of form have been continually given forth.” 

And are we to think that tho rtfle opbrating in the inirtance of the in- 
filsoria, and of all vegetation, small and great, is not the rule tlmt occurred 
who* tbs higher fornu sf animol Hfe wen Introduced to stock tho globe ? 

Ujf. Dmrwin has been unfoirly abused for dogmatic in seeking 
to SACOimt for all varieties of the animal creatW by descent and 
finom some one fow priauriva humble organisms. 
Tet how thia coma We been qffectea he is modest enough to avow 


himself wholly uoiihle to conjo(^U^^e. Mr, StiSan^, igho thinks 
pcioriy of the Darwinian hjTwthesis, sees hfis way Out of tWe 
euity by the irid of a suggestion of Mr. Bt. €fooige Mivsat^Sw 
“ AJi geographical difficulties would disappear if we could eonceda 
iridcfxmdent formation in different regions of all the osiganio 
finnnis, however high in the scwlo of nwture, eqi^T ae nwy be 
Goneedod as to the infusoria.” “ liV’ indcfni I To the advttiiced 
ioteUigenoes in whose name our anlhor siwjiks ihero my seem no 
mmvs ^flifsuKy in nmkiTig a num than a rotmad. It is bit addistg t 
another link to the chain, and the now link may logically ooliere 
with the links pwjcoding it. Still, when the chain becomes, in 
more seiisfjs than one, so much the more we^hty w'itli ovsn^ fink 
addid to it, it behoves u« to look more carri’mly whotlfiiar the first 
link of all is securely ftrrgod and fixed. 

In Iris second paper Mr. Streiifre starts with a brief but very 
excellent suinmoi'y of the evideiiCi Hol' vost locjil changes of climato 
upon the (>]irtli’s surfaci*, inal of a com^sptmdiug range ot riftrio- 
tion of lifo in plants and animalp*, with e:ip<?rial reftuvneo to the 
relics of iiihh, noth by way of SruWddod bones and fabriented im- 
plcaneaits, extending linck to an antiquity ci>iinr.ntjufl«rate with these 
mighty cycles of tom|)eraiiue. How are we to accoimt for thoso 
vast alternations whicli have l«ft. iCi<whorn« boulders or glacial 
fttrijtiions as near tho tKiuator us Miwlrtrs, or two degretM aCFcss 
it on the Anierican continent, with of a subtropical 

fauna amJ tloi*a us near tho pole as obsorvaition lias hitherto 
been fouFid pos.^il>le? How, again, arc wo to explain pheno-^ 
mena like thosi' disiplaye*! by Kent’s Ettvero, wkere the tipper- 
iiKjpt h1.'ich mould is undeiimn in -sjiccesrion by lliTcb tlooi’s of 
9t»l« gin i tt'% h( “tween whieh hiivo Ik'ou deposited a second hand of 
black mould and two or Ihreo feet of brown breccia ; the whole in- 
torsperButii with rcnuims of ainnmls difieriag in 8i>ecies but uoW 
extinct, the breccia stratum including human remains, as well 
a.s blocks of limestono, some of groat size, fallen from the roof P 
Mr. Slrangti dismisses ft.s ina.dc([u»to the view ropresemted by 
SirOhark's fyell, tliat changes in the mu.ssing of land round the 
poles and along tho equator, together with the resulting altenia- 
tions of oceanic and aerial cuiTents, have brought these ugeate fleets 
to pass. Neither does the variation in (lie ollipt.icity of tho earth’s 
orbit, nor tho iidniittod dcgi'eo of vuiying inclination of her axis, 
nor any conceivable change of climale in her passage or thot of 
the solar systom through space, to any e,\ lent satisfy him. He 
seems to be taken for a while with the suppositiou of Mr. Mackey 
of Norwich, put forth in. 18.17, lhat the procession of the 
equinoxes is not circular but epirid, tho ptfle^s shi fling 
their position four degrees at ojwh revidution of tho cquiiaoitts, 
every such revolution taking up 25,000 years, anfl a (ycte 
of 2,300,000 years bringing Hbont a complete rotation of the 
poles. Indian and lOgyptian lore has been brought in to fortify 
this opinion. In some 200,000 years, it jv'sults, the poles of the 
earth and of the ecliptic will ho one, universal spring prevaifing 
over tlie earth. At otlier periods cither polo would in turn be 
prcsenhMl to the sun. In some respects slruikir is tho theory of 
Colonel Drayson, wko, however, adopting a diflerent rale of angular 
change, obtains a prcces^ional cycle of 3r,840 vears, at the half erf 
which period the poles woidd be brought into such a position aa to 
induce .a gln»*inl temperature in ivini^r, with a tropical one in bummer 
in all phu’cs within 54^ 34' of latitudo north or south. But ncitlw 
theory will hold good for a inouicut, ihc vast secular dni-ation of 
alternate h<“at and cold being altogethtr Iniyond a mere annual 
variation, which would do no mtu'e than make summer extra hot 
and winter extra cold. A diflerent ii.nd more abiding idtcrution 
must hti soughtfor in the relathm of tho earth’s surface to the sim. 
And this consists, Mr. Strange heliovfs, in the etirlh’s constantly 
altering its position with respect to its own poles. “ Either the 
mass of tho earth is always, though slowly, moving away from its 
poles, or the pol.nr axis is slowly altering its position *u:rr)ss the 
earth.” AVIint, he a«ks, constiLutos the rotating axis of the earth, 
or what is the power which makes tliw^ (‘arth rotate upon its axisP 
From the oliborvations of Faraday and others it may be deduced, 
and beyond doubt with much rtMison, that this rotating fcarce ie the 
magnetizing power directed by tluj sun upon the earth. There is 
not much in Mr, Stranges illuslnitiori from the magaetistti 
oljservcd in iron ships, in wkich he would fain see bit the action of 
solar magnetism, passing over the molecular changi:a induced by 
liamnmring combined with the |K>larity of tho ahip'a position 
during construction. A cxirrespondeiit has, Ivowevcr, nmne good 
the rotation of a ball of wood in water by means of a rnugnet, and 
Professor Tyndall’s experiments in diamagnetism point the same 
way. Now conceive the sun, the great magnerizer, to change its 
axifl, besides rototing on itself as it does in some twentj^-five days. 
Would not the magnetic current emanating from it affect coi» 
spondingly the axial rotation of the earth P The eociriar variatioBS 
in the dedination and dip of the needle— tho former reducible to 
about 320 years— -indicate varietbns of the solar magnetic force, 
and encourage the belief that such a change may affoet tim hxInI 
position of the earth, bringing all ploees in suooession tmder tliom 
climatic changes which we have to account for. Four transitions 
of climate would, Mr. Strange orauee, be brmiglit about |n the 
course of each entire revolution. &ch port being twice in a line 
with the poles, north find south, and twice intennediately in a fine 
with the equator, would be Buejed^ In rotarion to two gW 
two torrid epoohe *, and these changes closely oorreapood, he ineisti) 
with those eadhibitod by the quateniasy siia tertissry isisetiu Now 
a sphere like the earth must of neeeesi^ rotate room ito shortoift 
axu^ which is hi the case of the eerih kto thim its 

eq^torialdumeter, ttefr tire earth 
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been an unotficial attache to the embassy of one of the Giustiniani Uscoqucs with impunity fi'om the Gulf of Quarnero. The 
at the Court of Francis I. Marrying, after three or > four years, a Turks, on their siae, wero equally offenders a^inst Italy and 
daughter of Marco Antonio Giustiniaui, he devoted himself with Smin, permitting corsairs from every port of Northern Africa, 
modest patience, during twenty years, to the ordinary public duties Western Asia, and the Greek Isles, to prey upon tho argosies 
of his station. lie sat in the Great Council, and served as an of Christian merchants, and to ihako frequent attacks on 
Assistant-Minister, lu [5 59 he became a senator, and in the next the Venetian outposts along the Fastern Adnatic coast. But 
year obtained tho appointniont of a Savio di Term Ferma, one of Cyprus, for which Venice already paid tribute to the Sultan, and 
the heads of the Executive Administration. During thirty-five the Ionian Islands, which were held oji the same condition, were t 
remaining years of his long and useful life, Marco Antonio Barbaro the main objects of Turkish desire. The Morea and Albania, ' 
was constantly in ollice, cither as Minister, Oabinot Councillor, fonnerly provinces of the Venetian Empire, had fallen a century 
Savio Grande, Ambassador, or special Chief Commissioner, Pro- bdbre this time under the power of tho Orescent. Tho final con- 
cumtoro or Provveditorc. His occuptitiona were varied, having to test was now to be fought out, in spite of the pacific disposition of 
deal with tho finances, foi-eign diplomacy, the I 7 niversity of Padua, the trading Kopublic, and tlio complaisance of its circumspect 
tho navy, arsenal and dockyards, the rebuilding of tho Rialto agent at the Potto. Tho Sultan deinaudod the absolute surrender 
bridge, the frontier fortresses of Friuli, and the regulation of pro- of Cyprus, because, he said, it was the rendezvous of pirates from 
TOgativos at the election of a new Doge. lie was for three joars the Adriatic who ravaged the Turkish shores. The war began ip 
in France as ambassador, and nearly six years at Constantinople, June 1570, with the invasion of that island ; the town of Nicotia 
where he was detained ns a prisonor during the war from 1570 to was captured in S<*pteuibiT, and 20,000 of its garrison and people 
1573. He was sent also to llomo in 1585, on a formal mission to were sUiin. Venice, upon this occasion, made a desperate etibrt to 
compliment the new Pope, SixtiLS V. Amidst these diverse public defend her old position in the Levant. A fleet and an army were 
engagements Barbaro found leisure to cultivate a ta.slo for art, like equippetl, which wero reinlbrced by a few galleys and troops 
other Italians of rank in tho ago following the Kenaissance. He Ixilonging to the Pope, to the Grand Duchy of Florence, the 
did not, indeed, equal his brother Daniel, who designed the fresco- Duchy of Ferrara, the Republic of (huioii, and tho Knights of 
painjll ceilings of two gi-uud halls in the Doge’s Palace, that of Malta. But the most ollectivo ally was King Philip II. of 
tho Pregadi or Senate, and that of tho Council of Ten. But the Spain, who engaged to pay half the cost of the war, 
two brothers jointly erected and adorned, witli tho aid of Palladio, and sent his own fleet and army, under his young half- 
Vittoritt, ancf Paul Veronese, tho Jiiost renowned architect, brother Don John of Austria, to aid the Italian forces, 
sculptor, and painter of their day, a rural nuuision displaying many It was nut till the uiituum of 1571 that they w'ero all collected 
artistic beauties. The Villa Barbaro, at Masera, on the hills near and in motion, be, fore which time Famagosta, the last fortress 
Asolo, north of Venice, is recommended by M. Yriarto to the held by tho Venetians in Cyprus, was captured after a tw'olvo- 
attention of tourists who have some k'nowledgo of tho Italian month’s siege, and its heroic cinunmnder, Bragadino, was savagely 
mind as well as of the conventionnlities of art. Marco Antonio llayed dive. In I ho great battle of Lepaii to, on the 7th of October, 
Barbaro with his own hand inudellcd tlio ligui'es of Diana and the allied navies of Spain and Italy gained a .splendid triumph. We 
Actoion, of Triton and Ajiiphitrite, in front of a grotto which cannot refuse oin* sympatliy in reading of tho popular exulta- 
was here built for his repose. tion at Venice upon the nows of this victory ; but its effect on 

The Turkish war, in which Venice, with the States of Central the political destinies of tho Meditommeau was remarkably 
Italy, obtained tho brief but powerful co-operation of Spain, is slight. Tho Turkish fleet was reconstructed so rapidly that it 
tho most iniportaiit hivstorical trans/iction ot Barbaro s life. Ilia would lU'Xt year have tlcslroycd every remnant of Venetian 
diplomatic errand in France, between 1561 and 1564, was Unit of sovereignty in tho Archipelago but for tho continued aid of 
a spectator and reporter watching the conihcl of parties. Tlio Spain. When the dilatory and evasive proceedings of 1572 
civil war, then recently begun, was carried on in tliose years with Bhowed that this aid could no longer be relied upon, it became 
some vigour by Condo and the Huguenot a agjiinst tho ruling impossible for tho Republic, oppressed by the lo.s^es it had in- 
courtiers and ecclesiastics, with whom Vcium* was on fritiudly curreil by the stoppage of its trade, and by the devastation of its 
terms. The deaths of tho King of Navaire and tho Duke of eastern provinces, to i‘nrry |>n the w'ar. l>arhfiro was therefore 
Guiso wore incidents of this conilict which Barbaro hud to in.strucied, with the strictest privacy, unknown to the other 
announce with strong expressiorn of condolence. It w^as tho allied Governnu^nts, to negotiate for Vi'niee a t*e}>arji1o peace, by 
traditional policy of Venice to profess trreal zeal for tho Catholic which Cyprus was given up to tho Sultan, in addition to tho 
Church in foreign States, wliih* firmly resisting every attempted payment by Venice of a large pecuniary iralemnity, niul tbo aug- 
cncroachmoiit of Papal or clerical authority wilhin its owm mentation of yearly tributes due to the Porte. “One would 
dominions. Members of tho Senate who chanced to huvo any have inferred,” says Montesquieu, “ from these terms, that it w'as 
connexion.^ in that quarter wero fiequenily expelled with theory the Turks who had won the battk? of Jjepanto.” Tho treaty of 
of ^‘Fuora i Papalistil” The clergy were uniformly cxcliulc<l March 1573 was indeed a ‘ 4 amo and impotent conelnsion,” but 
from every Government office ; but tho taxation of their estates if it was a calm, dishonourable, vile submission,” tho blamo 
for the Beirice of the Republic was a measure to which the Popes should not fall upon tlio Ambassador at Constantinople, lie 
assent was regularly sought. I’bo astute noliticims of Venico seems, however, to have been onxioii.-^ for peace, us he described 
were fully aware of tho use that might do made of Church the power of tho Turkish Empire, in a memorial whicli he read to 
influences and sanctions in aid of tlu'lr .secular designs. They the Seiuito after his retm*n home, with a manifest upj)iehen.sion 
looked on with keen interest at the opening of the Council of of its (langerou.s extent. Tho JSenate and Great Council, after 
Trout, which found its able bisloriaii in Fra Paolo Sarpi, tlie determining to accept peace at any price, found it expedient to 
Venetian advocate of Broad Church interest. s. At a later period make a show of being highly gratified with this result. More than 
they were met by Sixtus V. in a spirit of ami<'ablo compromise, usual honorary reco)upon.sft was therefore awarded to Barbaro, who 
and some points of diluted jurisdiction were aiTungcd to tlieir was now appointed Procurator of St. Mai'k, tho second olfioial 
satisfaction. But the rope’s displeasure was again excited by tbo rank in the State. 

readiness of Venice to set the example of recognising Henry IV. The later chapters of M. Yriarte’s book supply ample details 
as King of France. This look place, how’ever, shortly after the of the administrative work in which this diligent Patrician 
death of Marco Antonio Barbaro, wlio could not have gueaaod at was employed during the remaining years of his life. We learn 
such a result when he witnegsed, lliirty years Kjforc, the bcgimiing all about tho conslitutiuii of the University of Padua, which 
of thodong religious wars. was thrice placed under his direction, and which had a hunditjd 

In tho great strugglo between tho commercial Common- professors, with a tlioiisaud atudenls of tho noblest families, de- 
wealth and the Mussulman Power in the Levant, it was the voting theinselyos to jurisprudence, to civil and canon law, to 
fortune of our Patrician to pevlunu a serviceable, tliough not tlieology and philosophy, to niuthematics, to what was then taken 
glorious, part. The Embassy at Con.gtantinople was a highly for chemistry, botany, anatomy, and pliysiology, with the best 
lucrative appointment, from tue large amount of fijes payable on lights they could procure, Among the professors of this Univer- 
Venetian trade with Turkey. No one could expect, as a rule, to sity in the sixteenth century wx're such men of European fame as 
onjoy this profitable foreign mission above two years. Messer Fabricius, Vesiilius, and Fallopius, the anatomists; Paolo Siirpi, 
Barbaro wa.s therefore a lucky man to bo imprisoned by the eccle.Hiaalical lawyer and historian; Panciroli, the juriscon- 
Sultan Selim IT., after a .sojourn of a year and a hall’, and suit; and, finally, Galileo, who was appointed in 1594, and whoso 

confined, but not very severely, till the conclusion of peace salary was doubled in 1609 as a rew^ard for his invention of the 

three years kiter, when ho was obliged to stay am^ther ycfir telescope. Another topic of some inkre.st related in connexion 
fop tho introduction of his .‘^iiccc.ssor. He received from tho with Me.sser Barbaro’s manifold public services is the management 

Council of State and Senate their emphatic thanks for his of tbo Venetian arsenal and dockyard, which at the .date of the 

punctual obodiencx) to all their commnnd.s. It seems, however, buttle of Lopanto employed i6,0(X> worlonen, and was famouB 
to the reader of this nai-rative, with no preconceived notion of for the perfection of its flhipbiiilding and its cannon foundry. This 
Barbaro as a surpassing genius in statesmanship, tluit his ability is a subject tliat should have especial inteiust for some English 
was proved chiefly in managing to send constant and prcciso in for- reader.s ; and it is worth whilo to observe that parties of tbo ordi- 
mation to Vcnico of all that the TVirks were doing. A host of nary townspeople, chosen by lot, weixj obliged to attend a weekly 
Bpies and messengers wero kept in his pay; tho Jews and the school of gunnery practice, with yearly competitions, as at Wim- 
renegades wero particularly useful. Ho eedulously endeavoured, blodon niid IShoouuryiiess, for prizes given to tbo best marksmen, 
at the outset, to malve things smooth and pleasant by all maunor of There is much, in these authentic passages of Venetian history to 
private ftiendly oftices, gifts of a compbmentury kind, or 8<*cret help one to a better luiderstandiug of tho Court fashions of the 
money bribes, to the Sultan’s Ministers and harem, luid to the Elizabethan period in England, and of those pla^ a of Shakspeare 
household servants at the Porte. Even by thege means, how- which deal with romantic stories of Italian life, 
ever, he was not able to prevent the war. It was under- 
taken by Turkey for the jeconquost of Cyprus, quite as much 

as for the suppression of piracy, then practised by the 
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DE VICRE'3 ALEXANDER THE GREAT.* 

M r. DE VERB has taken a gMt man for the central ficure 
of hia poem, and, in doiiif^ justice to his m*eatii^, dow 
not foiget the realities of flesh and Wood. As Mr Oarlyle has said, 
a man’s religion is the chief fact concerning him, ’ and the rela- 
tions of Alexander with tho Unknown Power necessarily outerod 
into the hrief and pregnant tragedy of his life. This is the 
point of view from which Mr. Do Vero has treated the subject. 
In this portrait of a hero of whom so much, and yet so 
little, is known, tho imagination is froo to appreciate in its most 
tragic expression that shock of free will and destiny from 
wmch the sparks of religious faith are struck out. The Empire 
which Wd m solution the ancient kingdoms and races of the l^st 
from Jlgypt to Lahore is a fitting stage for tho “ strong King ” of 
prophecy. Dramatic unity is given to the long procession of 
nations and creeds in this play by tlie incident of Alexander’s 
visit to Jerusalem. Whether .or not Josephus is to be trusted 
on this point, Mr. De Vere has made effective use of it j hut the 
poet is not unsupported by an historian as little credulous os 
Bishop Thirlwall, who compares the meeting of Alexander and 
the Jewish clergy to that of Attila and Loo, and who deems tho 
story to ho well founded, notwithstanding the silence of the 
Greeks. The action of Jeliovah in tho king a doom is tho key to 
tho drama. Tho failure of Alexander would remain a' remote 
historic fact, the ton years of conquest covered by tho play would 
he imiuanageahle in a tragic sense, but for tho spintual crime 
with which tho end is connected. Tho hero is represented as 
complete in all human perfection and free from tho lower vices: — 

All the buried ages 
Summ’d their old wealth to enrioh, for maiiN behoof. 

With virtuous wisdom one Olympian mind, 

^ Which, ginppliug all things — needing not experience—- 

Yet scorn’d no diligence. 

His failure comes of disobedience to tlie heavenly vision and to 
the prophecy revealed to him at Jcrui^alcni. Tho deterioration of 
his conscience and his spiritual decline, as conquest follows con- 
quest, are shown in the less noble expediency wliich governs his 
purpose when ho has once denied aclmowledgcd truth as inconve- 
nient to empire. Y’et ho is always great. Tho mean and shallow 
traitors who fulfil his doom ore so iudescribably inferior to 
him that the Divine hand is almost visible as it strikes 
through them. Ho is a head and shoulders above all other men. 
Utilitarian on an Imperial scale and with Imperial power, and 
worshipping without restraint an ideal huiiji»nity of tlio noblest 
type, tlio pupil of Aristotle confronts and grasps the ancient reli- 
gions on his path. Ilo accepts them only as they subserve Lis 
empire and couduco to tho beuelicont^ulc he desires. lie would 
bo a God-like providence furthering all labour and aspiration of 
mankind. Yet, as his general Ptolemy mused while waiting for 
the King at the Temple-gate of Jerusalem, 

On something deejK-r in us timn self-lovo 
WlioM lift nitmkiud must- 


It was to this “something deeper ’’ tliat Alexander had refused 
homoj^e. Religion Lad henceforward for tlie King no mean- 
ing till tho end had come ujion liim at Babylon, and Hebrew 
captives singing the songs of Zion brought to his bcjwildcred soul 
BOrne airs from heaven. At the moment of his highest fortune, 
and while appealing to tho superstition of men and to hia own by 
decreeing to lumsolf divine lionours, lie reveals the weakness bred 
of his spiritual ci'ime when ho coufesses lapse from hia earlier 
hope : — 

This only know we— 

Wo walk Upon a world not knownble. 

Save in those things which knowledge least desciTO, 

Yet capable not less, of task heroic. 

My tniBt is in my work ; on tliat I fling me, 

Trampling all questionings down. 

.... 1 sometimes think 
That I am less a person than a power, 

Borne engine in the right hand of the gods. 

Some fateftil wheel tliat, round in darkness rolling. 

Knows this— its work, but not that work’s fai’ scope. 

Hephestion, what is life ? My life, since boyhood, 

Hath been an agony of means to ends.” 

There are love-scenes tenderly touched, but quite subservient 
to the main current of tho tragedy. There is a plot, but, as wo 
know the inevitable end, it does not distract attenti<m from tho 
central interest of what is rather a tragic masque than a play 
in tho ordinary sense. Tho scene changes from Troy to tho 
Oaspian fiJiore, and from tlie Jaxartes to the Indus, but we hardly 
noti^ the st^o directions. Fortunotely wo are not distracted by 
tricis of loo3 colour or by the realism which, while careful of 
costume and climate, neglects tho springs of thought and feeling. 
No revelations of Mr. De Voro’s particular crotchets disturb us, 
though, as is quite credible, the keen-witted Greeks guess at 
tram much as men guess now. The Persian creed, nobly drawn, 
has interest for modem worshippers of Heat and Force. The 
pantheistio pride of India finds expression in Oalanus. the Brahmin 
of the drama. Mr. De Vere secures by l^dih or painting tho 
sympathies of tho nineteenth century for his claseacal pOTSonages j 
and Ptolemy and other characters are foils to the greet King whose 
genius ' 

® stood 


but who “measured all things by the needs of Empire” only. Rapidly 
the pride grows in him that saps friendship and judgment. Though 
the despicable cynic Phylax strikes at him through his friend, and 
severs the one tie by which Alexander was hound to wholesome 
earth, it is contempt for the conditions of humanity, and a giief 
excessive in its arrogant self-love, which bring him to his death- 
bed at Babylon. He is stmek down ip. the re-eBtablishment of the 
city which has so long symbolized the lower world that the poet 
may well use the omen. 

"Whilo he invests tho subject with religious awo Mr. De Vere 
docs not sacrifice uctiou to reflection. In tho artistic combination 
of his materials he has probably found the tradition of Alexander’s 
friendship for Hephestion (sic) somewhat unmanageable; but by 
establishing in an opening scene tho parallel between Hephestion 
and Palroclus, the tie gains at once its poetic uses, and plays apart 
in tho lovo-scenes and in the houselioUl life where Alexander has 
obviously no place. But, if tho plot is hardly a plot, the poem is 
full of dramatic contrast. Thus the speech of Ptolemy acknow- 
ledging man’s incapacity so to dissociate evil from good as to 
build stable empire precedes the interview of Alexander with the 
Jewish high-priost, when the King rejects the revelation of tho 
limit of Ins power. When pride has w rought in him tho madness 
which confuses the divino and human, Calanua the Brahmin pre- 
sently touches tho extremity of a yet greater arrogance, and in 
suicide “ rejoins tho infinite.” There immediately follows the 
charming scene of reverent and self-forgetting love, where Arsinoe 
and Hephestion strengthen one another to self-aacrifice for noble 
ends. The daughter of Darius, anticipating the troubles of her 
ninrriago with Alexander, which for a political reason has been 
decreou, says : — 

Feci them I may ; 

1 know not if 1 ever fearwl \ I think 
I never shall. Fear not for me, Hephestion ; 

Not wholly sorrows were tho soitows past ; 

Those, that must come will not be wholly sorrows. 

Oh, there’s a •iweetness spread o’er all the earth 
The trampling foot makes sweeter. . . . 

Life is peace 

To those who live for duty. Peace more pure 
Will find us after death. 

Hepiiehtiox. 

The moon w risen : 

I R»'-e it not, but see you In its light. 

Like some young warrior, silver-mailed and chaste ; 

Or Uker yet to her, my ehihlhood’s wonder, 

Great Artemis, as I saw her statue first 
Against the broad, full moon, while snows high heaped 
^ Ridged her dark wintry porch. F.arcweU, Arsinoe! 

There was a rni‘.t that brooded on my spirit ; 

That mist is raised. To you no ill ran c»>ma 
'lhat virtue will not change to its owm essence. 

IVJien soon afterwards llophcbtion dies, poisoned by tliu cynic leech 
Phylax, the eud draws visibly near, for grief drives the King to 
ever more frenzied reatlesvsness. During Jiia brief bousoLold peace 
at F^cbatana, in “diligent m usings” he resolves to see onceniora 
the high-priost of Jerusalem : — 

lint in the gloomy rapture.^ of ju<it w rath 
That mood went by. 

Tho “ tin obsequious Fates ” are at bis heels. As ho listens to the 
Psalm of tho Hebrew captives working in the Babylonian marshes 
he is fover-stvicken, and there only remain for him half-delirious 
dreams and recognition loo late : — 

’Twas not the niLsta from that morna'? diwstrous, 

Nor death of him that died, nor adverse Gods, 

Nor the Fates themselves j Twos something mightier yet, 

And scereter iu the great night, that blow mo. 

After n scene in which Arsinoe’s pathetic trust that tho Ijord of 
Light is not the less tho Lord of Love — 

A love that out of love creab'd all things ; 

A lovi) I hat warring ever wdllcth peiu'e; 

A patient love fron> ill educing good ; 

A coruiueiing love triumphant over death — 

relieves the gloom, Ihero remain.^ but the King’s death to follow. 
His last words recall tho opening seeno at Troy, w'-ben tho “deed 
unborn ’’was oflered to Achilles by his heir; and they give the 
measure of his frieiidiihip, whicJi was a doom rather than a epon- 
tanoous sympathy. 

It is impossible witliin our limits to do more than direct the 
reader’s attention to tho dramatic us-o of landscape in many 
passages. Nature subserves tho delineation of character through- 
out, but with reticence worthy of the themo. No fantaries of 
stylo or maiuierisius interfere with tho plain piu'poso of Mr. 
Do Vero’s work, and common sense balances its imaginative 
power. A slight orchaiain of style lends illusion ; but the poet is 
not afraid of those modern phrases which link the subject of hia 
drama with modern thought. Of course faults could be found in 
tho occasionally rugged rhythm, and here and there a line might 
be relieved from over-w eight of meaning ; but in a work like tuis 
we are not careful to note trifling imperfections. 


On the monntain-topA breathing the breath of Go^ 

• AUxmder iht GrwU t a Dramaitc Pom. By Aubrey De Vere. 
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the fortuneii of the iSondrid^^ imd of SdTii«l fbrmtir 

lovor of Myra. Tbora ara Hom© idow origtnally K^d in th© trork- 
ingof tho plot, hut they aw> usod iu eo Taiuhlin^ and iiujan- 
©acutive a manner tiiat afi tiioir goodaeafl ©vaporatoa. Th© diiterimt 
paits of the story do not haug together m any way. W© have 
called attention to eonie o/fenoes o^inat good f^nuuor in JitUiwf 
thd Roa^ t it is unpleasant to add that there are some (|uite as bad, 
and of a kind far too conimou in novels nowadays, against good 
taste. 


AMERICAN LTTERATirRE. 

T he fame of General Lee has so cotnplololy overshadoweil that 
of all the other military chiofe of tlie UonfodemcT that pro- 
bably tow of the European public now remember that tiidre won a 
oominander of the army ohargod widi the pratoctioii of tho 
Southiirn, capital before the great soldier who bus linked lus imnio 
in undying glory with the defence of liichmond. ^Viid yet General 
Joseph Johnston — for, of course, it is of him we speak — gave evi- 
dence of abilities which entitle him to no mean repiitniiou as a atralo- 
gist. On tho held of Bull Run he was tho senior ohioor, and os he 
was the hrst chosen to beat back Northern invasion, so in the last, 
decisive struggle, when Sherman had scattered the army of Cxeorgia 
and was beginning his famoiifl march to tho sea, it whs to Johnston 
again that the Confederate Governinout turned as the only bulwark uf 
the Oarolinas. A history from his own pen, or, us ho more modestly 
styles it himself, a narrative, of the utilitary ojieratioua* directacl 
by this eminent soldier in the gTeatebt of modern civil wars, cannot 
but bo highly iutei'esting to the militaiT sludoiit. In a brief intit)- 
duction of less than three lines it is unpi’i^tendingly otUuml ns a 
•conti'ibutiou of materials for the uso of the future historian of the 
war. And it is written in tho tone and spirit we should expect 
from ono who had borne himflelf so st<'4utily against tremendous 
odds. I’here is no vain boasting of tho superiurii) ol‘ 
Southern soldiers, and no dispomgement of Northern courage. 
On the contrary, the Genoj'al goes out of his way on more than one 
occasion to hwir testimony to the gulhmlry of tho foe. And oven 
when writing in self-defence — for the hook is essentially a defence 
of the General ugainst the etricturea pas.sed upon him~hb never 
forgets tho dignity which becomes his clmnudev and antecedents. 
At tho same time the fact that the work is an apoioffitif a jus- 
tilication of his military operations, somewhat detracts £iv>m 
its value: while the oini.ssion to supply maps veiy seriouftiy 
ininairs its usefulness. It is impossible for a reader to follow in- 
telligently the details of a battle, and of the inovemeats w'hicJi pre- 
coded it, without a plan of the lielrl btdbre idm. And we would 
urge upon tlio publishers of the “ NaiTative,” when preparing for a 
second edition, to supply this fltwuige omission. Like his more 
famouH chief, Genevitl Joseph Johnston was a Viiginian, and, like 
him, too, he hold a commission in the United States army at the 
outbreak of the war, General Johnston devotes a brief space to 
justify his re.^^ignatiou of his commission, and his passing over to 
talte service with the Confederacy. Undoubtedly it is a very grave 
stop on the part of a soldier to range himself on tho side of an in- 
surroction, and ono which is rightly judgt'ii on the most rigorous 
principles. But tho casus of Generals Johnston and Lee me en- 
tirely dillerent from such a desertion as that of tlie unfortunate 
Colonel lloBsel, or, indeed, from that of any other officer in a Euro- 

C i army. The result of tho Civil War baa decided now that a State 
not the right to withdraw from the Uiiioa. But when Secession 
took place, that was not tho received doctrine, This is not the 
place to ejitcr into tho constitutional argument, and, indeed, it is 
suffioiont to remark that the whole South repudiated tho doctrine in 
tho most practic4\l manner possible, w h ile in tho North the I lemocratic 
party at least openly maintained that the South was acting within 
Its right. If, then, Generals Johnston and Ijoe erred, they eiTod in 
common with the vast majority of Americana in holding that a 
Steto had tho right to secede, ou^that to his State a citiron owed 
his first oUegianc^ As long as Virginia remaineni in tho Union 
both officem retoinod their commissions and did ibcir duty. As 
soon as Virginia seceded, both I'csigned their ooiumissions and 
hastened to place their services at tho disposal of their State. 
General Joseph Johnston had been the senior in rank in the United 
States arn^. At the time of his resignation ho was Quai-termostor- 
Oenoral with the commlsuoii of a Brigadici'-Geueral, whurcas Lee 
hi^ been only Lieutenant-Oolonel. But on Johnston’s arrival in 
Richmond ho found that Lee had been appointed Oommjinder-in- 
Ohief of tho army of the State with the rank of Major-General. 
Johnston was at once given tho .same rank, and entrusted 
with the training of the State levies. On the accession of 
Virginia to the Confederacy, however, General Johnston entered 
the OonMerate service, and received from President Davis 
the command of Harper’s Feny, while General Beauregard 
was i^pointod to the Oonfederate command at Manassas, Lee 
still remaining in the service of Virginia. The first serious 
Attack WAS made by the Federal army under General M*Dowel 
amnst Manassas. Jolinston at on^ huitied to the relief 
or Beauregard with a portion of bis army, leaving tho re- 
mainder to hurry after him tis quickly as it could. lie arrived 
in time to consult with Beaiu'e^d, and agree to the plan sug- 
gested by the latter, fiut before the plan could be carried out w 
Foderal General attacked, and Bull Run was the r^ult. This 
great victory sdburod Tirg^a from invasion for the ^mainder of 

* qf dimted durtng i/m /ai$ War 
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the year. M^Clenan was appointed to the command of the Northern 
army, and he devoted tlm and wiuter.te wt<^rk ©f pro- 

perty organi/Jng and disciplining it Early in ^ feUowing sp^g 
he moved his foi’ces by water to Fortress ‘Monroe, ami thrae© ad- 
vanced up the peitinsula to invest Bichmond.'^ General Juhnsteu 
assumod the direction of the operations imdertAken against him. 
Johnston strongly urged upon Piesidont JJaanu to fell back 
upon Richmond, collect thm-o the whole militery foreje of tho 
Cfoiifedcracy, allow Mrt'Jlelhm to approach tho city, ami then, 
when he was at u distance from his base, IhJl upon him, and indict 
such a blow tts would decide the war at once in favour of the Sooth. 
A council of war was hold, at which Lee wae present, and, msunly 
by Ijee’s advice, ns Johnston states, tho plan of the latter \v<Wi set 
aside. Under these cireunistancos General Johnston determined to 
delay tlieadvance of the enemy by every means in his jwiwcr, without, 
how'BTcr, bringing on a geneml engsgemont too soon. Accord- 
ingly he occujned in force a defensive line constmeted bv General 
Mitgruder, which Hlretchcd from Yorktown to Warwick OcHUt 
House. The line w'ns too long, and besides admitted of being 
turned, but tho Fciicval G<‘nur:il sat down Wibvf) ii, and erected 
siege batteries. When they were ready, tho Oonfederate© retired. 
At Williamsburg Tjongstreet’s and liiirs divisions, to allow time 
for the removal of the baggage and ammunition, engaged a portion 
of the Federal army ami inffiirtt'd a loss twice as gi^at as these 
divisions sufiered themoidves, and then the army oijco more fell 
buck slowly to the ncsighboui-hood of Richmond. MOlellaab 
forces in their fulvaueo were divided into two parts bv the 
Chiclkflhoniiny. Johnston took advantiige of tho separatJon to 
direct twenty-tliree out of his twenty-seven diviaions against the 
Federal Icjft wing, consisting of two corps, or about two-lifr-hs of 
the entire I'^sUm-hJ force. The Battle of 8 cven Points, which 
ensued, was indecisive, as night fell beforo tin? Gonfederatea could 
iiiipruve the advantage they gained, and General Johnston, having 
received a hcveru wound, whs never able to resume tlio contest. A. 
few ilnys later (hnivul Lee was appointed to his command. 
Before Johnston hiul completely rt>c<)vercd, he was ordered to. the 
W'est to superintend opemtions in Mississippi and ’i’eimosaco. b«t 
want of meoJib coiupollcd him to look on nolplossly while Gnmt 
reduced ViclcBburg and PemWton's army, disnstots oxpe^ 
rienced by General Bragg next summoned him to the command of 
the army of TtuiiioHsee. In a campaign of seventy davs, omK)sed to 
an army under Sherman muro tmin twico m nuineruus, Jolmstoii 
laiftste —and the boast is corioboratcd by two of his corps com- 
manders — iliat constantly fighting partial engagements, and elcir- 
iui.sliing day after day, ho never lost an action, tbouf^h lie aban- 
doned muoli territory, and handed over the amiy to ms successor 
improved in ami eflectiveness. He adds that he hcul btought 
the enemy to the neighbourhood of the |)08itaon whore he had in- 
toiided to make a final etetid, whore they would not be abfe to avail 
Uiemstilves of their s^iperiority of numllers, where, it' dofoatod, they 
would bo far from their base, and where, if lie himaeif aufiereil a 
rcivcrso, ho Imd a strong po-^^ition tti fall biick up« 7 n. However, the 
Government wjw dissatistied bcciiuao ho retirod pcrsieltently bofiws 
Sheman, and he was removed from tho command. Ho refilled 
into private life, whence he did not again emeige until the army of 
the Tenrioii»i?e had buim shattered to piocee under Hood, and Shrtinan 
had penetrated to the heart of the Confederacy. Then ho wa» 
once Hgniu auiumoued into tho field, but it was only to have the 
melancholy honour of being tlio last Sontlmra Gonerol wfev sumn- 
dered an army to tlio conqueror. 

Tho recenf' death of Mr. Sumner * has called forth u plentiful 
ci'op of lives, luiiinoirs, notices, eulogies, and funenil orations, all 
of wdiich, BO far as we have seen, have a common Jhult. They ex- 
aggerate exlTavaguntly the intlueuco and alnlities of their subject. 
The natural desire to speak well of one who lias so lately passed 
away is intensified in the present case by that abnt>nii»l hero- 
worship so strongly developed in the Amonciuis of our day. And 
heneu tho impression likely to be loft on tho mind of a person 
previously unacquainted wiiJi the AbolitionLst agitation by a peru- 
sal of this biographical literature is, that next to nothing had been 
acJiieved by llu; piedeceasorh of Mr. rfumuer, but that his entrance 
into public liib speedily trausforned an insignificant clique into an 
intluoiiiui] national parly. Tho work of Alessrs. Chaplin sharea 
ill this common defect, and, though tlio authors tell us that they 
have had access to private papers and other fi^sh sources of infor- 
malion, w^e cannot find that they baio made any important addi- 
tion to what was beforo known of Mr. Sumners ILI'e. Still the 
book contains some good anecdotes. But its iuterest would be 
pouter if it wore written iii a less prclentioue sty!< , and displayed 
less of the taste of an interviewing reporter. 

Anything from the i>en of Mr. Wells t is sure to bo deserving of 
attention, and although the subject he didcusties in tho pEresont 
little pamphlet is not of great general interest, it yet curiously 
illustrates one tendency of democratic government in ibo United 
States. In tho year 1864 some of the Amurican railwayB con- 
nectiug the great centres of tradu and popuktiou, fining postal 
communication increasing, began to run what aro known os 

** postal ours.” Tnese postal cars are in reality travelling post- 
oincoe, which receive the mails unsorted. Poet-ofiice dorks make 
up tho bags en route, and ditip thorn at the various wayside offices. 
It will be seen that the urcommodation thns afibrded to the public 
is very great. About seventy per cent, of all the matter now con- 

* Ltft of Charlta Suwntr. By Jeremiah Chapfin and J. D. Clutplin. 
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Teyed by mul is carried in those postal cars, and it is in evidence 
ihat^ if the Ghovemment were obliged to sort all letters and papers 
in its own post-offices^ it would have to hire three or four la^e 
warehouses for that purpose in the city of Now York alone. Yet 
the Govemment contributes nothing to the construction or repair 
of these cars, and, until last year, it refused to pay more for them 
thim previously to 1864 it paid for mere conveyance. Moreover, it 
daima the right to send by these cars as many special agents as it 
deems necessary, and these agents, unlike private persons travelling 
with free passes, have a right of action against the railways in cAse of 
accident. Lastly, the Government insists upon paying the Oom- 
panios by drafts upon the various post-offices sciattei-ed along their 
linos. Id other words, it compels the Companies to collect its re- 
venues for it. The Companies refuse to coutiniio the service on 
these conditions, and the object of Mr. Wells’s paper is to point out 
the real nature of the pretension put forwai'd by the Government, 
namely, to compel railways to perform a special service whicli 
they have not contracted to perform, in a way dictated by tho 
Government, and at rates of whoso sufficiency the Government is 
the sole jud^. 

The Heports of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts * 
have acquired in America a deserved reputation for earnestness of 
effiort to make them what such documents ought always to bo, and 
tho present Report will increase this woU-carnod distinction. It 
contains a mass of minute information wliicli throws more light 
upon the actual condition of the greatest of Ne'\ England com- 
muiiities than is anywhere else to be found within tho same 
compass, and some of tho special papers included treat veiy ably of 
matters in which we ere all intimately concerned. There is, for 
instance, a paper by tho chairman, J)r. Rowditch, on preventive 
medicine, in which the influence of occupation, recreation, residence, 
clothing, food, exercise, and the like, in preventing disease, and more 
eapecially in preventing the disease from which New England so 
fnghtfully suffei*8— consumption — is discussed in a very instructive 
manner. One opinion arrived at by Dr. Rowditch, though he 
freely admits that ho has not been able to collect a sufficient 
numoer of facts to warrant him in putting it forward with con- 
fidence, is, it may he mentioned, that tho use of pork as a principal 
article of food predisposes to consumption. And bo scorns inclmed to 
think also that salted meats, pickles, and various kind.s of pies and 
cakes, have a similar tendency. Of course it was already well esta- 
blished that all these kinds of food arc loss nutritious than beef, 
muttony fowl, and fish. But perhaps tho most interesting papers 
are those upon the health of fanners, and upon tho intiueneo of 
Bchoohattendance upon health, inoie nanicularly upon the health 
of girls, Tho paper on tlie health of the furniois of MassachusetUs 
is especially gooa, as a typo of a kind of which wo have un- 
fortunately too few in the official literature of imy country. Tliat 
upon tho sanitary aspect of education is also oxcellont. It tends 
very strongly to conlimi the views put forward by Dr. Maudsley a 
little while Ago, 

The next book upon our list is also a publication of a Mas-sa- 
chusetts State Board t, and is executed in the asme admimblo 
manner. In its first paper it treats of tlio subject which we have 
just mentioned— education — but from an outirely ditlbicnt point 
of view. Its object is to show llutt tlie difficulty whicli we fool 
BO strongly here at home, that of getting the children into the 
schools, is also experienced in the liome of the vaunted common 
school system. The second paper is an at tempt to ascertain tho 
earnings of one class of profebrti»mal men in Massachusetts. Un- 
fortunately, the attempt is nut viuy bucce.ssrul. Tho compara- 
tive failure must be attributed to tho jauhaps natural un- 
willingness of the person.s oddre.'^sed to furnish information, and 
tho want of power in the Bureau to compel answers. Tho re- 
maining papers are all excellent, and together sujmly a mass of 
information respecting tho homes mid earnings of the worltiiig 
classes, as well as tho present state of the various mamilactuivs of 
Massachusetts, which is invalmiblo to the student of tho social 
condition of tho AmVricnu people. 

Still another official report le.^s intere.sting and less readable, 
yet of value to geologists, metallurgist.'^, miners, and speculators in 
mines, is that of Mr. Raymond, United States’ Commis.siuner of 
Mining Statistics. Tho w«)rk treats of the mines and minini: 
of the whole vast region between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific, and is the fruit of the labours of a large number of coutri- 
butors. 

When Lewis and Clarke ascended the Missouri in 1804, they 
found four tribes of agricultural Indians, numerous and prosm-rous, 
inhabiting eight permanent towns in the Upper Missouri Valley, 
west of the Dakota nation. All that now remain of these pro.s- 
perouB tribes are collected in one small village of about two 
thousand live hundred souls at Fort Berthold, Dakota Ton’itory. 
The four tribes are reduced to three, one having suffered so fright- 
fully from smallpox in 1838 that the few Burvivors joined the 
Qi^tsa, accepted its chief as theirs, and adopted its traditions, 
myths, and ceremonies. It is with the hmguage of the tribe thus 
reinforced that Mr. Matthews^ makes us acquainted. It is a carious, 
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and to the student of prehistoric man, as well as to tho philologist, 
an interesting fact, that, though tho three tribes inhabit the same 
village, and rerat least a huni&ed years have been near neighbours, 
living on tonus of peace and intimacy, and freely intannAnying, 
each speaks nevertheless a distinct language. And not only do the 
languages show no tendency to coalesce, but nothing more than jx 
remote likeness can bo traced between two of them — a liken^ point- 
ing probably to a common origin in the distant past ) while, more 
remarkable still, no resemblance of any kind has yet been discovered 
between these two and the third. To make the survival of these 
languages side by side yet more surpritiug, Mr. Matthews tells us 
that almost every momuer of each tribe understands the language 
of tho others, so that it is not an uncommon thing to hoar a 
dialogue carried on in two languages, one person,^ for instance, 
questioning in Madan and tho other answering hack in Grosventre, 
and vice vered,'^ Moreover, many of them are acquainted with the 
Dakota tongue, and all understand tho sign laugiuvge. So it will 
Ix) soon tliat, savages though they^ he, tJioy are by no means 
unskilful linguists. 

Our readers will recolle(‘t the arrest last year of a Correspondent 
of tho New Vw'k Hmild in Cuba on a "charge of treason, in 
having made his way from tho Spanish liiio-s to the part of the 
island lield by the insurgents, and thence returned to the Spanish 
quarters. By the intervention of a British man-of-war, Mr. 
O’Kollv*, tho Oorrespomleiil in question, was saved from tho fury of 
those into whose liands ho first fell. And his case having been 
taken up diplomatically, he was, after a weary coufinomont, con- 
veyed to Madrid by tho orders of tlie Homo Govenuneut, where, 
on the advent ol’ Seiior Oastelnr to power, he was finally set at 
liberty. Mr. O’Kelly has availed himself of his freedom to write a 
narrative of his adventures and hair-broad th escapes. And as he 
passed some time with Spanish troops on the inarch and in camp, 
visited slave plantations, contrived to elude tho vigilance of the 
authorities and enter the Mambi-land, or insurgent’s territory, 
convei'sed with Cespedes and other chiefs of tho insurrection, and 
finally made acquaintanco with Spanish gaols and gaolers, both in 
the colony and the mother-country, it will be seen that tho tale 
he has to tell is sufficiently exciting. 

Of a different order is Syrian Home. Life t, a pateliwork com- 
position, compiled from a portion oinilti'd from a formm* work of 
an American missionary, old letters from tho same to a New York 
journal, freshly furbished up, and some more letters from oth(‘r 
members of tho mission. 

The object of Mr. Marsh’s w'ovk | is to trace the cbavacter and 
extent of tho changes produced"by Imiuaji action in the pliysical 
conditions of tho globe, ami to suggj'ht the pos.sibility of the 
material improvement «)f exhausted regions, such as some of the 
countries of Southern Europe and VVeyti'rn Asia, w^hieh w^eri* once 
tho seats of luxurious civilizations and wore celebrated for tlieir 
bounteous fertility, but are now in great part waste and uu- 
inhobited. The biK)k is a new edition of an older work, and is in 
many parts rewritten and considerably enlarged. 

The Vomtants of Nature ^ is a cfuupiliitiun of ppoeific gravities, 
bidling ond melting points, and chemicid formube, forming tho 
first part of a series to be publislied by the Smitb''Ojiian Instil u- 
tion of Washington. 

And in connexion wdtli tlri.*^ work we may notice the three pa,rta 
of the I^'ocecdings of the. Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia II, forming tlie volume for 1873. The, publications of thi.s 
Society date back to 1 8 1 7, and are contained in four series of volumes. 

To Americans busy in clearing and settling a continent, in 
making money, and working out the problems of social and poli- 
tical democracy, the study of philosophy offers few attractions. 
There hap as yet, indeed, liecn no lime for the formation of on 
lierediUirv leisured class amongst wliom the taste for such studios 
\vould naturally grow up. And tho Colleges and Universities are 
too ]KH)ily equipped to stiraulate the growdli of the taste. Yet 
there are a few who venture to follow tho higliesl flights of European 
bpcculalion. Oiio of these is Mr. Hall, wdio has translated almost 
ono-half of Dr. RoHcukranz s tribute to IJegid^i, composed on the 
occasion of bis centenary in August, 1869. 

We iK*ed nut expend many words on Mrs, WardTIowe’s Sex and 
I’Jdfication.** Mrs. IJowe, as the reader may possibly be aware, is 
one iff the leaders of tho American Women’s Rights party. She 
looked upon Dr. Clarlvc's Sex in Education as .nn attack upon her 
views, and in the present little volume she has uudortaken to 
demolish hor nsisuilant. Wo nro afraid, however, that tho Doctor 
will bo ungalliint enough not to consider himself refuted. 

As the first attempls of a young author, theroeiustt of Edith 

• The Mambi-Lnnd ; or, Adventures of a ** lleraU ** Correspofideut in 
Cuba. By James J. O’KelJy. Philadelphia : Llppincott & Co. London : 
TrUbner & Co. 

t Syrian Home IJfc. Coirqiiba by Rev. J. Riky flom material? 
funiwhed by Rev. 11. ll. Jc^jaiip. Now York ; Dodd & Mead, London : 
Sampson Low & Co. 

X The Earth as Modified by TTunwii Action. A new edition of “ Man and 
Nature.” ByG.P. Marsh. New York: Scribner & Co.* London ,* Salnpson 
Low & Co. 

§ The ikmstants of Nature. Part I, By F. W, Clarke, S.B. Washington ; 
SmiMisoniuii Institution. 

|j Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia* 
Philadelphia : Academy of Natural ^‘iencPR. London : Triibner & Co. 

f Ihgti, By Dr. Karl Rosenkranz. Trun»]ated by G. S. Hall. St Louis : 
Gray, Baker & Co. Loudon : TrUbner & Co. 

** Sex and Education, Bv Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Bostons Robert 
Brothers. Loudon : TrUbner & Co. 

tt Poms, By Edith May. Kew York \ James Miller. 
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May tie of fair promise. The writer has already awnired coo< 
ridetaUe power of expression, and ia not without an ear^ rhythm. 
Of the next poems* we have less to says Mts. Piatt is a veteran 
author, and she writes verses with considerable facility, but wo 
cannot truthfully call them poetry, , . , , 

Papa's Own Oiri t i® e novel with a pur^se, the social palace at 
Guise furnishing a hint for the plot ; and, like most such novels, it 
is more didactic than interesting. 

The next novel on our list, Prudeiwe, Valfr<^Xi “i<3re 
merit. It is a sketch of clerical life in a New England village, 
but it is to be hoped the minister is not to be taken as a* type of 
his class. 

The magaxines § whose titles will ho found below call for little 
notice at our hands. None of the papers are of striking merit, 
and in general the best are by English writers. Indeed, the fact 
that contributions are so largely drawn from this slc^e of the 
Atlantic is itself a proof of the low state of periodical literature in 
the United States. 


• A Voyofje to the Fortunate Isles. By Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. Bodton : 
Osgood 8c Co. Tendon ; IVdbner & C^o. 

t Papd*n Own Girl. By Marie Howland. New York : .T. P. .Tewitt. 
Boston ; Leo & Shepard. London ; Satiipson Low & Co. 

J Prudence Puff ret/. By T. B. Aldrich. Boston ; Osgood 8c Co. 

London : Trllbner & Co. 

€ Old imd New. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 

The Forum. Baltitnoro : 'i'aylor Sc Co. L<ind(m : Trilhner Sc Co. 
Lip/meotCs Idatjazinc. PliiliKh'ljjliia : l.ippincult & Co. London : 
TrUbner & Co. 


NOTICE. 

We bcff have to state that ice decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations : and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Suhscriptmi to the .SATTriiUAY Review, inHuding 
postage, to ting part of the United iStateSf is £i 10^. Brf., or 
$7 50 goldf and mag he fonenrded direct to the l^ihlishery at 
the Office, 08 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Mr. B. h\ 
S'lETENB, Amtrican Agency, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent (jttrden, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Snhsmptttm, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time, 

PARIS. 

Cojnes of the Sattjrday Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. FoTHEBTNGirAM:, 58 Jioulevard de Strasbourg, 


The Saturday Review w duly registn'ed for transmission abroad. 

Nearly all the hack Numbers of the Saturday Review may be 
obtained through any PooJcscller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C,, to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Aduertisements should likewise he addressed. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


new Bond Sti-Mt. T«n to li. 


OOOIAL 80IEN0E CONGRESS,' GLASGOW, September 30 

^ to October 7. 

^ rVwitfcjrt-Tho lUifht lion . Earl of ROSEBERY. 

Prtitident» </ VtjxirtmentM, 

The Rljht Ucm. I.or<l MONCRlBFf . 

The Rielit Hoo. Txird NAPIER and ETTBICK. K.T. 

The W<rht Hon. LYON Pl.AYFAUl, C.B., PJia., M.P, 

Sir QEORCiE CAAfPOELL. 

Vriialdcnt qf Iht. CounrO. 

Q. W. UAMTINUS. Esq. 

Prospectuses and Farticutars may be had at th^ Onioc, I Adam Street, Adetpbi. W.C. 

C. W. IIYaLLS. Orncral Secretan/, 

r\ HIK BRrTISirMlJSBUM wUl CLOSED on th^ 1 st^d 

A RE-OPENEIi on the nth of Baptembor, Mi. Ko Visitor cau bo admitted fWirti the let 

J. WINTER JONES. /Vtnc^i/ ItWiun. 


to Uie 7th of Scpteiubcr, liioluiivc. 
British Museum. Aug^ist 27. IS74. 


QT. THOMAS'S IlOSl’JTAL, Albert Embankment, Weat- 

t-' mliotcr nriiln. fH.E.-Th. MEIUCAF. SEiteiUN (hr Itii wil inn will COMMEXCB 
on ThiirarUy, Octokr 1, ISJI, on which MX^auun an ADDRC8S wUl be delivered by Mr. 
W ACt‘UH>IAC. at 'iVo o'clock. 

Gotitlcmvn ciitering liuvu the option of pnylna £4A for the Fir«t,jrear, a similar sum ft>r the 
Hcunid.i'^Ofor (he Tliird. and ilO lor each HUccvedlna year; or, nj ^ylAg XKA at otioe. of 
bcconuuif Perpetual Students. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Ilonornry ContultiuQ Ph^tu inm-. Or. liurkor and Dr. J. Rlsdun Bennett, 

Jiumrtnu Con»uUvto Frederick !.« Uros Clj|rk. 

PAi/jitciow— Dr, PeiMXiok. Dr. Oristuwe, Dr. Clapton, Dr. M urthlsuii. 

OtmUiric Phyitrinn-Dt. Fiarues. 

Sutarnn$-^}Xt. Smiim. Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. Croft, Mr. .MacCormac. 

Ophi/uihaic .sorpron— Mr. Liel)M.icli. 

y|sti*/nwf-P/ii^»n ianiii.-Dr, Htoiiv, Dr. Otd, Dr. J. Harley, Dr. Payne. 

A»»utunt-OtMUU ic Phu»u itm - l>r. Orrvis. 

-■l«*ti!iOtrtf-.Suroe</»tf_Mr. F. Masoii, Mr. Henry Aruutt, Mr. W, W. Woestaile. 

J}vnt4il .Vnroron— Mr. J. W. Klllott. 

^xtiniani^Dentat .Surwixm-Mr. W. G Ranker. 

Jfr/iuh-nt AmutUiiit-Phijtn ion— Dr. Turner. 

Jii!$nlnU AMumnnt-.SvfutttH- Mr. McKcllar. 

Aputfwxnrv-. Mr. R. W. Joues. 

Mcthniut^-Dr. Pii«ct)ek ond Dr. M iirchiion. A'torpcry.-.Mr. Sydney Jones and Mr. MaoCoT> 
mac Ofnerai Patholvyii-..Dr. Rristowe. i‘ky»u>t(>yy atKf PtactU'ai PfiVgif4lo\ty-.i}t. Ord lujid 
Dr. John llarhy. Dnoriy^fti'r'. yliuitootp— Mr. > lancis Mason and Mr. W. w. Waastaflb. 
Atvihmy in the Disjirr-Ntip /fi>i>»i-.Anutoinlcal LiM'turerB, Mr. Rainey and Dr. R. W. ReUi. 
I'rarttcal find /*f'iinr>M/a/irr r^r—Mr. Croft. Chemwtty ttnd PfactieeU CkaivtUyy^^. A. 
J. Bvruays. J/nArt/rry—Dr Uurncs. /'Ayktix unu iVornrul PAiVosopAy— Dr. Stone. M<ite,ria 
Afedicn^hr. Pnyae, Fuirnmc UuUanr uwi I/ygntHC-.~Vr. Rtone and Dr. Oervls. Cem> 
pororite ^nafow»y—Mr. C. StewiiPt. OtAihnOmr Stt*vttry~JST. Llebrcdch. Botany ~Mj. A. 
W. Ucnitelt. DchUiI ,s'iop<vy.Mr J. W. Kilioit. jMtnotutrahofu Jitjrbtd /fii 4 »tomy~.Dr. 
Payne. Mitrhid Anututny and I^actkal i athalogy^yiT.H. Ainali. Mmtid 
Wm. llhys WilUauui. 

T. B. PEACOCK, M.D., Dean. - i 
R. G. WHITFIELD. Sftdical Seerttary, 
An; further information required aril) l.e afforded by Mr. WnirriKto. 

/iUY’S HOSPITAL.-Tho MEDICAL SESSION co^e^ 

V.* inOoulwr. The INTItimiJCTDRV AUURCSS vUI 1» .In. br Sir WiLLIAU. 
GULL, Bart., on ThurMlay, October t, at Two o'clock. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Coft.«nih‘ri{;^PA^s^’otanLr-.8ir W. Gull, Bart., M.D., D.C.L., F.B.S.I G. Owen RMt* 

PAinioil's. O. Hshersbon, M.D.s S. Wilks, M.D., F.R.S.) F, W. Pisvy, M.D.. 

Jr .R K. 1 W. Moxmu, M I>, > 

w4ss>woM('/'Aostc^ioMS.>C. IJiltun Veytx, M.D.; F. II. PyC'Smith, MJ>.| Fredoic-k 
Taylor, .M.D. 

^/..r.sllff(ncr■S'1/>Ofo^._ 

durur(m*^,1. Blikctt, Ewi.i J. Coiiper Forster, Esx|.: Thomas Bryant, Esq.t Arthur 


CoMultinff .S’utoeonj—J , Hilton, Ew(., F.R S,; E. Cock, Esq. 

‘lurwrons— .1. Bhkctt " ’ " “ » 

E. Durham, Esq. ^ 

Afuutauf'Aurffrvfis—n. G. Howisv M.S. i N, l'>avles*C(illey,M C. 

ConiitiUina Worfftne PAyswnrn-Hoiiry Oldliain, M.D. 

OAsfrfnc r'Aptuiuo— J. Braxlnu lln’ks, M I) , F.U.S. 

A9nitttant Owtefne Phu$icmH~.A . L. Galabm, M.D. 

Oi>hi/inh>uc .Viowdoi— 0. RacliT, Esn. 

/lssai(anf'OpAfA/j/r/i(r i^vryev»~~C. ulBirens, Esq, 

S. A. Naltcr, M.U.jr.R.S. 

Aa9U>t(tnl-.Su.rytoi^J)enuaU-U , Moon, Esq. 

A ui al .b'urpron-.W. Laldlaw Purves, Esu, 

Medical HeyistraraST^mtk Ta)lor,M.D.| J.F. Goodhart,M.0, 

.Sutu>ml /fe(/»sfrar— Frederic Durham, £iq. 

A}>ofAecarp..Jaines Btocker, Esq, 

Tire Hoipital now contains dOO Beds. Of these 221 are ftn Medical CaaM jJM for SnnUial i 
M for Gynxeolomeal i iS for Syphilitic, and to for Ophthalmio Cases. There are alto BU 
Children's Cots, end M Reserve Bim», wlih B In private rooms. 

In oonuevlon with the Lyine>in-Charlty, about 2,(XI0 Cases are annually attended by the 
Students. 

Number of Patients relieved during the year, about 81,000. 


0? 


WINTER SESSION LECTURES. 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

Prido Gd. 


Franco. 


CONTENTS OP No. 983, AUGUST 29, 1874; 

Tbe Btu.w 18 Confrrcnce. 

VogarioB of th« British A.ssociatlon. The Negro Diffloolty in America. 
Jovial Sobriety. Chinn and Japan. Sicily, 

The FUmaoU Cummittec. 


The Abolition of Privacy. UlHtermcn. 

Old Houtee. The Pathos of PlcMure-Soekiug. Roman Remains at Lj ihipy. 
Jay V, Tbe Gresham Assurance Society. Macaulay In Office. 
Throwing a Light on It. The ApAlnz; Traualatcd. 


Pllnt’fl PhlloBophy of n Irtory. 

Pitzgerald’i Boowell. Stubbs's Oonatltutlonal History. L’Eanforto m 1874, 
Strange's Development of Creation. A Pairiolan of Venice, 

Da Yore’s Aloxonder tlm Great. Ruling the Roast. 

Amuiioan Literature, 


CONTENTS OP No. 089. AUGUST 92, 1874! 

SDAln~BHghton and Slieffleld— loeloud and Denmark'-Pranoe-^Oanada and the 
Roolnroclty Treaty -Eduoatlon in Japan— Scotch and Irish Peers— New Liberal 
Clubs. 

Professor TyhdaU’e A<ldrctt—An Opening for the AristoOracy— The ” Title of 
aevorend’^—CainblmMSt-lffln— Comparative Healtli of Watering>PlaoeH— liish 
National Monumenta— The Modem Bavage—A Day Out of Town— Great Adel- 
phi Dramas. 

Birks on Mododn Utilitarianism- Society ot Madrid in the Sevefftoenth Century— 
M3 hb Wordsworth's Tout In Scotland— Hunt'sSohool History of Italy— Longovity 
—Manuals of Llteraturo— A Book about Bristol— Life of T. T. lynch— One 
Only. 

— ‘ 

London ; Published nt 38 S0UTHA3!PT0N fiTBEHt, 8TRAKO, W.O, 


Dr. Wllka and Dr. Haberahon. 

Chnimi Jfedidne—Dr. Haberahon, Dr. Wlika, Dr. Pavy, and Dr.Mozon. 

,&furi^;ry~.Mr. Cooiivr > orRtor and Mr, Birkrlt. 

C’lmirai Snruery-Mr. Blikflt, Mr. Foratar. Mr. Bryant, and Mr. Durham. 

Atw/amy iDferri/dive and ,stir(nca/)—Mr. Durham aiidWr. Hovne. 

PhHHwlaffU und (.’enrrat Amtoniy^Dr. Pavy and Dr. Pye-Scnlth. 

CUnuul lAdurei on Jiutw\ffry and CHreatiu qf Ifumen— Dr. Bracton Illcka. 
llhennstry—Dt Dvlm* bmiI Dr. Stevenmin. 
lijj/enmntlnl Phtlo^ophy-^hiT. A. W. Remold. 

DRUONSTRA'nONS. 

Pi-nrifcoLfurpcrM— N. Davlet-Colloy, M.C. « ^ 

ruifcnty--Mr. Clement LueaM, DeinonctTatoi i ' Mr. Golding Bird and Mr. Jaoobion, 
Aniatunt-Denioualrutom. _ _ « . . 

Prtt€tu-(d PhyHvtoqu^^Vr.l*. II. Pyc-Smith. 

Morbid A rutomyJXtr. C. HflUm Fuse and Dr. J. F. Goodhart. 
rutaiirpiui Di«rfiarf..-Dr. C. Hilton Fiigge. 

Cllnleal lyveturrn in MeiUdno, Surgery, and Midwlfory, Weekly. 


Uii! 


each, are awarded at the clow of cacti 
r-cne la Cllnloal Medldne, and one In CUnical 


Cllnleal lyeeturrn in MeiUdno, Surgery, and Midwifery, Weekly. 

Special C1 hm«r are held In the lloHpital for .Siuiloni* preparing ibr the Examinailoaa of the 
rnlTenilly uf l.<niiir)n, and of the C'xilli^o of Surgeoni. 

The Miirtviim of Anatomy, PatJioiogy. nrul Comparativo Anatomy (Curttor, Dr. Faggc) 
ooTitidna KLOOO Spcclniemt, 4,iKKi Drowlngaand Diograua, an unique ooHcotion of Anatomical 
ModcG. and a Series of 400 MtHielii of Skin DiaeaBe*. 

Gviitl. men deviroua of benomlitir SLudenU niunt give Mtiafiictoiy testimony u to their 
Eduentton and Condurt. f eea ; iC4l) for the Aral year i £-10 for chu veoond i £20 for the third , 
and £10 ^ir nieceuding yean of attendance. One Hundred Gulucju lit oue payment entUwi a 
Student to a Perpetual Ticket. 

The Hoi 
Prtmtera. 1. 

Inc to merit. 

Six Seholarahlpe, 

Bummer Svnlon fox B 
Two Gold Medal* a 

A'^^imtary Examination takes ptoce at Entrance. In Elementary ChuMioi sod Mathematiei. 
The FlrKt Three Caudidatas rucelve reHiiCctivcly priras at £26, £91. and £IA. 

Several of the Laoturen have Vacancies for Resident Priwato Pupils. _ 

For ftirther inforiiutlon apply to Mr. Stockbr, Scuretary, or tho Dean, Dr. F. Taylor. 

Ooy's Hospital, August W74. ________ 

^. lL\R^EIOLO^IEW^S HOSPITAL and OOLLKGE. 

O HCIIOLARSUIFH IN BCTENCB. 

Two Scholamhips In Solcnco have been founded at 8t. Bartholotnew’a Hospital : 

1. An Oi»€n Sohoiarshlp of the vaino of XlPO, tenable for one year, to be wmpetod for In 
September. The SulijecU ol ExaminatliDii are Pliyslw. Chemistry. Ifotany. and Ecology, riie 
Bueecsafui Candidate will be required to enter at St. fiartltoloinew'i Hoepltal m October oaxt. 

BuMeots of ExsitiUiation are identical with those of the Open gehoiarsiap. 

For ftirthcrparticnleriandiyUehus ol luhlaets, applimtlon may be m^penonswy or uy 
letter, to Tna WAnuRJlof theCoilcw*h‘l. Uauhuluuww’e Hospital 


Thc"Hunie''Sui^ns and jfloiise-PhysIcians. the Otmtetrlc R^onts. the CUnical Auistents, 
premiers. Dressers in the Eye Waids, and CliiiloM Clerks, are selected from the Students aoeoxd» 

fH, varying In value ftoin £26 to £40 
fox gmcrai proficiency, 
als are given by tite Treasurer-one In 

A'^^imtary Examination takes ptora at Entrance. In 
The First Three Caudidatas ruoelve resiiectivcly prires a 
Hcveral of the Lnoturers have Vacancies fur Rosldcnt 1 
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Srhnimhtpi iin<l ExhlMiuntR of tko Soeond. Third » 
for by dtiiduDbi who hitve nnajutd tha 


n^JEEHre OQtlEGHEL (JalwftV.--8ESSION 

^ ’ TAOlATr OF WBJl^IClNE. 

_ThB FI^ST MATAICTTI^TION EXAMINAtlON for Uic SoMlon IWl-S wlU be hold oa 
{’rldafi OQto^ Xh 

Tha for SCIIQLARSTIIPS and EXIinUTTONH ^ 0« FJ«t Year 

wlh wnanitMe on Mon<1aj. October «iT i«T ScWtrshlj)* and ExblbiihHM of the Sctpuid Year 

JB9% renoJ^iati^lMira of the Couhotl, all 
OMFoaiMTeaniiM# now be coijipe(e<1 

m obT Medleal 8ehnol ruaj^^nlMd by the Kenute of the Queeo • Unlvcrilty. and have 

^Mm^Murieulfttfoii K^omlnailun in iHi* 0»Ue(;e. 

At Ihocneniria EYMnintUion. EluHt Hcliolart-hipii, of ilui rnliie of £35 eucii, will be olforod for 
ecnap^tton, via!* 'Pwo tu Htmlentii of ttio KimK, Me^oad, Third, and f'uurch ytwr« roftpeelively. 
maaiutlon. Four KThlbltionx of xl0 euuh will be uiTennU-two to KrTuloniH of thc' anrl 
Two to bcuvlontii of the Smond Year rmpei-tivoly ; and Two Uxhihitnturt of £l« cudi~.onc to 
Btutoitfl of tiio Third nnd Fourth yrarti rc«i>«-riivi<ly. 

All SeholOTB are rxenuii from leiymrnt of a moiety of the foe for the coronulBory cla-wcB. 
Thli rule doer apply to the Claes of ModJeal Juruptiidciim. 

Ry oidur of the President, 

Aupiat JO, Wi^ T. W. MOFFETT, T.L.1)., i?r.,»s/,.ir. 

TTNIVEKSlfY' of' 'L0N1X>N.— MATllTOfTLATION and 

V PRShtMUIABr OCIEHTIFrC EXAMISATIOXH. 

8PECTAL CLAHSEIP for thcee Evaimnetlons are hold at 8t. lUilliulunii'tv'ii Iloiiiilal. 
The OImmw are not enahned to Hiudonts of the llonpUsl. 

A ClaiM for the MatrlmiUtlon Kxamitiutlou Is held twice In ritoh year, from Ootulicr to 
January and from March to Juno. 

A ClaMfor the Preliminary Koicntlfln examination In liold from .Tannnry to .Inly 
For partlcidnni application may be piode pcnonally, or liy letter, to the \\ auukn of tire 
Qi^lei^ B i. Bartholomew's Hoapi tal. 



TEKSEY. — ST. A U B I N’S S 0 H G 0 L. 

V //nad-Jfaefer-Mr. J. K. VI»RIlT,M.A..M.C.P. filanWeHmefo. Seallhy sUWaaov* 
Special altenlion to Modern LanuuagifS. Prwotusea on appUcotion. 

A KMY, CONTROL, CEYLON 'WRITERSHIPS, INDIAN 

FDKKSTB. and ALC DEPARTMENTS of CIVIL sp^ICE. - Mr. W. JJ, 
LfJPrON, Aiithor of eerersl Matmale loi C.omprtUive Examinations, 
smyewtiiUy PREPARED CANDIDATES for the above—Aildrcis, U Rathbone Place, 
Oxford i^tresL . - , , 

a'n'oXFORP M.A., Iftte 'Scholai of "hi* CoUe(?e, Gmdimte in 


llimoiirt. a ClenrymiUi of nine years’ stondinit, and Married, wsnhug 
waterltifC plna-. with lino wa view. Is willing to receive One or Two nddltioiial 1 to be 

prepared loj the Univenlty. a.c. First-oliwi reftTeiiius, tiood Inlnitd liuatluK autlFlilulifn— 
AddresH, Iluv. M.A., IS WolUinrtnn Esplanade, I.owa»Uift. 
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j- SKR 


,LVTB 'I'UITION for ARMY, OOOrElty TULL, ClVII; 

Wru 


SER V JCE. WUOT.W iCjl, ond VNIVEUSrj;fES.--Ruv;. Dr. nCC II EB j wran^ 


TTNIVERSITy OOLLEGFi, 

^ . maU^JtTfutn'-T. UEWfTT 1 


L()>*rK)>r, .SCHOOL. 

'KEY, M.V.. F.R.'^. 

PlSvoJfristsr— IS. U. IIUIITON, M.A., Follnw id St. Pciur’e ColUiffp. Camhndyf*. 

The BpH(X>L wUI UE-OPEN f.ir New PuiriN mi Tnp*ltt\ . Seplenitn-i Jl. nt »» *10 A H. TIip 

S lmol Session Is divided Into ttixco equal Temig. Fee. Art ini 'IVrin. to In* paid ut the li. Kinaing 
eoeh Term. Gymnastics, PenuinK, Drilling, nnd A(iviini>ed Drau iip/, exim. 

V Extensive addUloiial buildlngH. ItiehidiiiK Nporlmi^ ll-unn-i l-n (he Clfi«o9 ol 

ObcidlMtry mid ExMclUitiitiil Physics, have reecutiy been i miipleted tor then «e of the rtipila 
nmndlutf Uio Seheol. ' « 

^ Ajnaygrou|jd of about two nems In extent, inchulins atveml Pivci* Com ',i, i> atimhed to the 
Discipline If maintained without r'orporal pniiiEhmcnt. 

A tnoothly Report of tlie progrCM and ronrluct of eseli IH.pil Is sent to hir Pfiienl or 
Quardlan. . ^ 

'Phe ScHuoI^s clw to Ate Qfover Street Statlmi of tho Mplropuliun Ru 1 wnv, ami onlr t f. w 
pifoutes' walk frotwJlip Teruiliii of the Nurth-'Wemern, Midland, and Great Not thi ni Kud- 
wnys. Scoopu TUAcits am araiitcd ui half'pnco to PuplN alieiidiug ihu Sahoul. 

A PfrwpechiH, contslnlng foil information rcsin'ftmff the CruirKos of Tnitmction k 1 \cii hi 
the School, with u^er particulars, may b*j obtained at the Dtl'urc oi the College. 

JOHN IIOUSON, B,A. 

Ausruit iW. Srcrflitt If Ui the Cfim iL 


l^OTIOK-ROYAL 

Jyiu«lon.-Tbe TWK.ST 


SCHOOL of MINPiS, Jermvn Sfreel, 

K.STY-FOURTll SESSION wUl BEGIN on TniJJt.SDAY, 

October 1. Proopcctuaea may Ini had on application. 

, TREN IIAM REEKS, AVyiii/ror. 

fSEEmS COLLEGE, 43 and 45 [TarW StTcct~ \V. 

VlD Incorporated by Royal OharteT, ISM, for the Gi’perul Edneatioii of Ladies, 
and thr granting Cortiflcutea of Kiiowkilge. 

PatruM. 

irRB MAJESTY TJtE QUEEN. 

tlie PRINCESS <,r WALES. 

FijiPor-Tho LORD RISIfOP of LONDON, 

PriipiVmL-Tlio Rev. J. I.L. DAVIES. 

The CIiASSEfl will ra-oiirn for the MicImelinflB Term on Mondav, 00'i!«.r .•. TinHvnlnnl 
Instruotlon U given in Vocal ami Tuairnmoiital Mnaic. SiK-iial CI(|gM.'a are lormed for (iniU 
and Cniiversatloo in Modem LauguaRca. Roardura nr« received within the College wall* by 
Mias Wood- rtoapeciuacs may be lull on application fo Mi«i Paiuiv. m vvtmiiolc street, W. 

E.JI^PLl'MP'ntE, M.A., /Vein. 

N^’ COLLEGirSblTOOL, 43'Hnd 45 Httrley Struct' W' 

For GIRLS from Five to Fourb on. 

Th« CBjASSES will oin n for the Mlohaolmiw Term mi Monday. September js. 
PiMpcctnaas may Im on application to Miss Pauuy, Art Wiinpote Sticet, W. 

^ ' i i: TI. PLC \fPTRE. M Dmn. 


QUE^' 


T.ADIES’‘8CmK»L, 

J-i u£NTCKMEN..^T}m Ktiu( 


K 



USITI - 

hiM push'd over SiJO.and oecaaioiially hai VACANCIES. Alao quite diatinct young 
huhua. W. 


T,ADJEH’ tOLLLGE, POLYGON JIOL'SE, .Soulhainplon. 

J-4 htfnm. 

The Right lion, the LORI) BISHOP OF WINCJIE.STER. 
nf 

The RIeht IIou. COWPEll-TEMPLK. 

Mil*. Scerrtnrif. 

SuTRCon-aeiural W. C. MAUl.fl.VN, M.D., C.B. 

» iMthf I’rincij^aK 

Mias DANIKT*9, oasleted by Enpb h and Fmeigii GnvernpaseM and a PsoreagUiUttl Stair. 
TERMS MODERATE. 

Thu COLLEfJE UE-OPENS im Svjptcmlier Ifo 
Applications for Nondnatlo^ tojw madfl_to tlie J.ndy Prmcipsl without delay. 

'LaDNTON, for tho OAL'GtITERS 

Kduostlon civen J« a Ueiromrlily nmndono, and tho aaidstaiieo of 

nxprrii'nced Moslora Is orociiretl In tho study ot thu'io foanJu's of learnina whieli arc ofoiii 
oQilttnd lu the Education of Ladles. Tho roal work done ih tvdtvd by ihoEolleKC of IVeirptori*, 
ond the Oxford LocnlidCxurninatkias, and by Examinauiina In the Sohonl ItNlf. 7 Pupils payecu 
the l^niiiT Oxford, and A the .Tumor, In the .rune Exiimlnathni^, Ih 7 ',i. 7 ;i ; and nl the fTinaitnos 
Exonilnatiuua (it the College of I’ni^pbira, 17 T'hiid-Clusa, M Heeoud-Clana. and5Fii«t-( laaa, 
Inclndliirf Suot'lnl and Ifomiiir Cerldleatea, were gained by the PnpIN ; aud the Colhtro First 
PrDc for EnsIDh buhlecta at both Ktaininath>na. I’mnneetuwa I'm warded on avplmuion lu 
Mias RL'Rn, Mary Siiccl Hu um, Ti iuiitoii. J'li c next T erm irill licyia on Septy rnlier 21^ 

fj' 'v ‘ E K 0 o' ^ ir v E a 

iVp»irfenf-Xh(jRlBlit Hon. Earl GHANVai.E, K G. 

//«a<<-JirAyfrr-The Voy^M. BEU,. M.A..lato Scholar of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 

A liberal cdiicatlun by GmilnKca nf tlie Vnivoraitirs. 

Tuition Feci, from Tcu to FitV-cn Giiiueos per Minuin. Ooanl In tho Head- Master *8 IIoiisc. 
CKi uci annum. 

The CoUeiSf will rc-uptii on Septernher t9. 

Apply to tho Hkau->Mmiitkii.()t the HoxonABT SKnurrAur. 

^ WOLL.\HTON KNOCKKIL Esq., Town 

the WlSSTERN 'OOLLEGE, lllilGHTON. 

A Prinelfitil-nr. W. POBTER KJIIOIITEKT. F.C.P. 

The Pupils of thin looir.establiahod School unjoy the hiuluxt Eduratlonal advanticci In 
prewarine for MronmllU* idfc, m well as for the varfoui CymiHrtitive ExaminatlonH, u hetlicr of 
ihe Oxford amJvnrtdiridjfo Lia'ul, ilie University MatHeiilation.ihe Civil bervlcc, the Military 
l^ollegns. or Direct Comniidiiona, In nil of widen Dr. KNtOKTLKy’o ihipila have taken high 
nlaccs In ih« Mmiodr Hat. In mldltJon to tho intcIlK'lnal and inuml training, superior 
lusalth contHtlons are aeeured by nil the appUanoc* uf a widl-aramged rcaidenee in this 
favoiiritp WoterlniMdaoe, Prosi^utuaea of terms and Class-lists may Iw obtaiuedby applica- 
tlifo te the PAUtuiYAb. personallj^ab by letter^ . . 

T' EAMINOTON ' OOLTJSGE BOAmilNG' HOTJSE.— Tbo 

KItXT TERM corntnoneos on Boptemhet *1. Inclusive Terms from 70 to W Guineas. 
For fojns of profrwional Men 10 Gulmx* leas. There Is a special Tutor and separate Dor- 
mitory, .qc.. for small Boys.-Jfor partloulars apply to the Rw. J. Wood, Hoad- Master, or to 
the itev. J. 8. KdduJjGH, ClMfllitln and House- Master. 

■UULLAN1>H, TAUNTON.— OXEORU MATRIOULATION 

.*• BEWOWOflS. «nd CAUURIDOE EREVIOUS EXA!inNATI0N8„l'lU- 

VATE TUCfJUMI.'^y Grniluates of Oxturd and Cambrlilge, for tint Unlvarsithis, the Didinn 
Civil Bcrrlco, woulwirh, and idher Ipcaminahons ceneraliy. Tlie next Term will Itegin gn 
Bsptem he^i! H.— Yor Vn imeHMU* aw w to tho Ku v. th o VHtCHjBTAU Y. 


Tr»yLt:iA.N.DS HCHWL, TAUNTON.— The aim of FullaDds 

•R- 6ehmit''te to provide lew Uu* tU3N8 of OEM'n,iCMEN a tborouglily good Eduoatlop, 
oifnilar to ihot given at me Public n^olinols, but at a mudorsto uuot. 

. . , /Virtc»j>Ql. 

Uft R£ED, Follifw of iho College of Freceiitors, London. 

F»s-/VfneI;.Mr)i. 

HltAD Mat^aTVjal MASTJOL-ltev. WILLIAM MED, M.A., Bt. John's College, 
CaiKib7biite 1 foth Senior C)pmne,Trli>oa, IMP. 

REED, Esq., BA., Exeter College, Oxford. 


, - aoHOOL.— A ORADUATK is required 


TJOOKK- 

the Rev 


li^OU (J(X)PKR\S ]{1LL, \VOOLW10I[, and MATHEMA- 

A tU'AL SCIIOLAKRIIIPM.^For Llat of llonuurs already ifalncd. address Rev. F. tL 
DRKU.M.A...Semi.rMii!iicr un the Miidcrn bide, Malvern College, Oroat Mol vent. Terms 
for Ihiiuib r*,w> ti) IH) Guii> i»iis iiK -ludmc Tuition. . 

i.jH)U(JATlGN for BOYS,tVoo alike from Clerical and HiBaeuting^ 

induLiices. in the Familv of a LAYM \N. a CambridffQ M.A. of much Experieiiue. 
Agn, 'rc-ii to FouiU'en. Terriji li)gh..,.\ddrciai, TUKOHBBFO, Mesiua. Kerhy A Endian. 
PublisluTS ami JliMikicllers. UK) dvfum Hlrret. ^ 

lYriL K. If. COLKHIJXtPI LM. a. liallioi College, Ox fbrd) pre- 

part's pi; FILM for tlif' Fnlrnnee Exami nations to the Public Schools. Terms 1 JO 
Guiiicua II >etr — ArUrtis. l.lierVaey. _ _ 

D llLllJATV; nnd BAIMvWARD mYa—A' GRADUATE 

iMairwti) of Ttln. ( «ill C«un., un Old UngboJan, hue Vocaucles for TWO PUPflrS for 
hla nixi 'jenn lie oiUm ClaiAici. Matbcinatics. Frenrh, and thnrouuh German, and every 
ean* and home inmloit for drlieate Bo>a, and if dcdirfd, Huntins, Shuuting, and Flahing.. 

'IVnitH. l.iO t(# ‘ifiiO Guineas, afenriling In age ^iddicaa, Rev. II, K. L., iiuidgute iieotory, Muui , 

Wcnlotk Salop. 

^rUTOiwHlP at home' o 7 AKlfoAD,' or CLASSICAL; 

M.V'J’LHMllP dCKired by an OXFORD MAN fScholsr of ColUcc and Hnnours in 
Final (.'luNiKJil .Seliuols, fo74i. Highest lU'luraiicca.— Address, KoLLO, P(»at Oltiee, Blideatopo, 
.*4uttolk. 

■BAMHUIDGE!- At StVjoW« Chnreh, Windflw7i>y 

lh(! Rev B .1. Stone. M.A.. Hie Kcv. TOM ROOKE. foriucily Curate nf Monkstovn. 
DuMmi. and Windsor (late Oratnleing H»?en‘lnry of the (Jiuruh Tilinpcramv Siwjlety, and 
Chaplain to St. GeorKc's ll(t«pitid), to llAltKlKT ILVMLiKltlGlC, late 1 a tter-Sorier mid 
ANSiatiint-Pustiiiialreiu, W mds'ir, i lih»t daughtor of Mr, Guirgt liambrldge, I'uatmuster and 
Si,hi«>lmiwtcr, Wlnd-snr, Jul> JO. N'o Cavils . _ 

UUMMEH trip to GERMANY and UACk in a WEEK, 

^ allowing time tor a vUlt to the Hurt/ Mounlalns. Polaco nf Willielinahehf,,1.i‘ -Oueof the 
North Gerinnn Llojd’a Stemiier< leavo RiiiiiBwltk VVItSil', Hlaekwalt, every Weiliii'Mlav siiil 
Saturday fui Bretiaiu. Rciurn Fans ; Saloon, J'J ; Fore Cahiu, £l l(»a. i 

i ears at lUdf-lkre . Ap|>ly nt Chapiiii's (IiiivePHil OIbCQ, Uu 
'htllipps. Gravel, rhilitppB, A Co.. St. Dunalan’s House, 

Luiidon, E.C’.. and W South John Slid t, J.ivorpool. 

SUMMER 'TRfP lo' 8'\\7 dEN aud BACK~in 'SEVEN 

n\YS. allowing time Pir a visit to tbc mnpnltlfvnt Waterfalls at TroilhiUtan, the 
beaut, tp| lakes W entrii mid Wettern, with iiorlvullcd HUiroundiiig wiMieiy. Tht lain nerew- 
su'un era f,ow»tt‘Ann J'nvuy iuhI Mery a)c_desj»tfebrd from London, Millwall Dochs, lor 
Gr.n't i.hiug ewiy Fnilay altoiiiauL • Fare. Saloon, ill Js . } Uutiiru Ticket, available tor one 
niootli, £4 Its. tid. IhovmlooH obtainable on board at lanffnnofs.-. Apply at Chaplin’s I’nivcraKl 
GIUlo. Itegeul'a Ciri.uH, W , oi to rhiUi|))M, Graves. FhiUippa, k Co., Bt. DuiiaUin’a Ifoute, 
Cross LatiH, Grtat I'uwvr StK'rt, E.C., and JCi South John Street, LlverpiX)!. 

'(i2UMMEll“iw'lo HOLLAND "ai«l~B’AOk ’in~FOirR 

^ DAY'S, ollowirig time for a vl'flt to tho iiitcrcatlng Cities ot Amstcnlnm, Jlno.foni, 
Hagud, ScJicvcmngeii, or Dtrecbt. 'I he Favourite StCBiners Hntnvur and Hvlhnm leave 
London alternateU cicry Wediusday ami Satunlay for Rotterdam, embark ins Pua?€iigersfroin 
liriinsaKk V\ liuri, IllnckwaJl. liciurn Fiues: Saloon, £1 Hs,( i* ore Cabin. £ 1 4s. Hd. iiuiludiiig 
Rteward’s Fee. but exeluslre of PiovlHloris aiippited on board — Apply at Chaidln's Univcrtal 
DtH(«, Regeot's CircuH, W., or to IMullippa, Graves, PhilJippa.& Co., ht. Dunaton'i House, 
Crosi Luno, Gital 'J'oa or Stroot, E.C. 

UANATOlf I UM. — SUDBllOOK rAUK," rtichmoDd '^IliU. 

^ /Vc/ncirtti-Hr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D., Ediu. 

For Invaliils and Uioae requiring rest and olionge. Turkish Batbsou Ibo pramisei. 


i> jKiil, iHaeKwaii, every eiiiu'Miav luio. 
ore Oalnu. Cl lbs. i t^luldion umlur ten 
X, Regent Cin us, Pii-cBdiily, U or b> 
>ui(e, Cross Lane, Great Tower BtiCit, 


B righton.— BEDFORD hotel.— F acin(t Sea and 

Esidannde. Near the W'est Pier. Central and quiet, i -ong cstabirthed. Biilteaof 
Rooms. Spacious Cuacc-room for JduUcs and Gentlemen. Sea- Water MmvIcu In the Hotel. 
ROB ERT P ARK, ilfrtii^. 


r jFRACOMBE HOTEL, Dfipcombe, North Devon. — Delightful 

I.oontion, Bcauttfiil Swnvry. XM) Ro,uns, Appointments perfect. Cuisine exoclletti, Wines 
choice. Ai'cessible from all parts by Steam and Hall (see Time Tables). 

1? J)L>iT & 0(L, 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, Manufac- 

tuiors of CHRONOMETERS. WATCHES. A8THONOMTCAL end TIHUIET 
CLOCKS, to Her Majesty, H.H II. the Prlnre of Wales, and II.I.M. tho Enuteror of 
RiiHiaj Miikrrsof the Great Clock of the Houses of Parliament, and of the Newstandord 
Clock of thu Uoyal Olmcrvatory, Greenwich. Catalogues an applicatlon.-.£. DENT ft CO., 

Cl .Mrniid, .14 Roj ul Exchungu (adjoining Lloyd's), and Factory, navoy fltreet, London, 

WILUAM S. BURTON, OENERAL TURNISlinra , 

, ' ' IlinxMONtlEB, tar Appolntmonl to II.KH. tluiIMn«>afWALB8.Mnd..nATA- 
LtXiUE (aR at L.s, jaisi paid, (>yniuininK upwards uittoo Illustrations of his iinrlvalled Stock of 


Llcctio Plate 
Itruannia Metal Goods 
Dirth Fuvds 
Hot-wntvr Dixhci 
Mum n and Feiidurs 
Muibte Ghunucyplecos 
Kttclivn tUiiKcs 


J.amps and Gaseliers 
Ten Truys 
Uriiii nnd Kettles 
('looks and Candelabra 
Table Cutlery 
liatliH and Tullet-wnre 
Boddiug and Ued Hangings 


Iron and Brais Bedsteads 
Bedrnoni Cabinet f umfture 
Dining- and Drawing-room 
Furniture 

Chimney and Pier Qlasse^ 
Turnery Goods 
Kitchen Utensils 


with LLte uf Pneos, and Plans of thu .10 largo Show Rooms, at 30 Oxford Street. W. t 
L I A. J, 3, and 4 Nl wman Slivni j 4, Tj, and (1 Perry*! Plaoe i and I Newman Yard, J^indon, W. ■■ 
The Cvst of del I wring Ooodi to the iiuMt distant parts of the XTiuted Kingdom by Railway Is 
trifling. WILLIAM S. BlHlTUN will always undertotke delivery at a small Uxed rate. 

jVI.vPl*. ■ 

Ai 


IN & WEBB'S 


SIWNS and FORKS. 


QUARANTEEU to LAST 


TWENTY YEARS. 

(PATENTEES OF THE “ 


(PATENTEES OF THE ** CLUB " BOTTIJB-HOLDBR.) 


77, AND 78 OXFORD STREET, LOND^^ 


END, 


mansion house building^ 

QUEEN VIOTOHIA STREET, 


OITT, 


LONDON. 


M .VNUFAOTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, ^ 

THE ROY4L CUTLERT WORKS, SBBITdlLDb 
COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ON REOfeC^ OT M STAM9&. 
t SMALLER EDITION *YQ8T rREE. ^ 

OABPDTS; , < 

JJ^ESSBS, SMEE hitvo now for SALE in t]^is 

A ogrtoiiL oiittltef of 

REMNANT rjJNOTHS AND MADfLUT OARPSTS," > 

GONfilDEliASLY REDUCED PRIW FOR 0SEU, .WfXEOI^ 

* ■ . . ' • ' . ’t.,, ^ , 


M J 
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r Hegliiornd for 
L Trauunittiou abroad. J 


Erioe 6 (i. 


FRANCE. 


W 


M arshal MACAIAHON is said to have- rcturued to I 
l\aris very much disiij^puinfecl with tbo rc.sulte of Jiis 1 
ttour ill Brittany. There was no want of proper politciies.s * 
in tho reception bestowed on Iiiin, and there wa.s an ample I 
recognition of his own personal loyalty and good intentions. I 
But there was not the- slightest enthusiasm, and where ho j 
had hoped to find gnilitudo I'or wluil ho liad done, and a i 
favpunible appreciation of what he intended to do, ho found 
approhcnsioti, a vague sense of disquiet, and a disposition 
to hint to him in a cautious .and poliU^ way that ho was 
soniehow on tlic/'wroug tach. It docs not seem to outsiders 
very * surprising that ho should Lave bad this kind of 
disappointment to endure. But it is also easy to under- 
stand that he may have felt keenly the disappointment 
which ho has had to undergo. When tho Logitiiuisb 
schcnio fell through last autumn, Franco was not ready 
for any definitive form of govcrrimcut. Tim Orloanists 
woro entirely out of tlio field owing to the Fusion, Tho 
Imperialists had not begun to recover from the shock 
of Sedan. Tho Republic might have l>eou established 
if the Assembly had been dissolved; but tho Assembly 
could only at that time have been dissolved by force, and 
a Republic the oxistenco of whicli had been owing to a 
■con}} tVelai would have had a fettered and frail life. That 
a breathing time was necessary for all paidies was obvious, 
and it was a great thing that an o]iportuiiity of gaining a 
breathing time should bo given by a chief of the Execu- 
tive who was resiicctcd by all parties, hated by none, who 
was fairly popular with some iinpcjrtant sectioua of society, 
and who had not tho slightest wish to overpower the law, 
or to set up a milibiry dictatorship. Marshal MaoMahon 
has procured Fnince tranquillity. Good order reigns 
everywhere. He has scrupulously respected the law. Tlio 
army is considerably improveii, and lias been made as little 
pohticnl as possible. The foreign policy of France has 
been brought into a liberal and consistent shape. Without 
loss' of dignity every effort has been made to be concilia- 
tory, and the mistakes which the ofiervescenoe of the 
countrv against Germany seemed likely to cause at one 
time have been avoided or repaired. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon has not been a party man. He has not ex- 
cluded old Borvants from serving the country because 
they served under a fallen dynasty. He has not Ixjen 
harsh, or cruel, or viudictivc. What, ho was wanted 
to do ho has done well. Ho has given Fradco that 
ho undertook and was asked to give it, Tho 
Assembly bas certainly not distinguished itself lalely, and 
b$.s shown a fatal want of cohimon sense and political 
forCBight. But this is not at all tho Marsilai/s fault. Ho 
has looked on quietly while the Assembly ha.s been going 
On from ono scrape to another ; and the only tirao ho has 
interfered has been to extricate it from tlio ombavrassmeut 
in w|^ich it found itself from not being able to decide what 
Ministers should have its confidence. How, then, Marshal 
' jMAoM.^HON may have well asked himself, did it happen 
^ ^8 tour was a failure, that no end seemed to recognisce 

his jiur^ and that the fomvof government which had 
b^e^wted to sav& fVanoe frq^ anxiety was found praoti- 
cflily (So be itself a.fjauso of anxiety P ^ 

; re^xii is pbvi^^ the S^teijbdEto is only a tempos 
laryi^p^dieiit, me goes oii,^bo inconveni^oes of 
i mko themsk^ves' ' Fof tmpn 

^ eays he and his Septennate^ OFa 

is the law, aijd he will to 

oieca^MlIWt 


there will bo oven this amount of respite. Circumstances 
may easily bo too strong for him. There must bo a now As- 
sembly beibn* long. Howcould horofcain pow'cr fftbonatloiiby 
its vote expressed a clear wish that the PltiNCE Iilri^iAL should 
bo placed on tho throne ? If tho now Assembly was strongly 
Republican it would no doubt organize his SeptonAa^ &iV 
him, but it would organize it in a dis^ni;tly llupublican* 
sense; and then, if lie did not resign, he^miwt ^ eitliel* 
quarrel with the Assembly and show himsm wilting .to 
abandon his position of a rigid upholder of tho'lgw, or ho 
must be willing to act, not as a man above all parties, but 
a\s llio accepted chief of one triumphant party. Even if 
it is supposed that tho Soptcnnale will really last Seven 
years, what arc (piiet peoplo to do meanw'hile? '^How aro 
they to behave? To whom aro they to look ? To whom 
aro they to apply ? What latitude is to bo given to 
contending parties? The newly elected member for the 
Calvmlos Las issued an address to his constituents in 
which lio says that ho frankly accepts tho Septennato — as 
every <uie docs nominally — but at tho end of the Soptennato 
he advises liis countrymen to recall a dynasty which, in 
spite of its final errors, bestowed groat boneliis on the 
country. These are bis opinions, and he is quite cniitlj^ to 
announi'o them. Tho fSeptennato avowedly leavo^ open 
what is to happen at tho end of tho seven ye^^Sv 
meanwhile no party knows exactly whaf it q^iyr .Opd 
wJiat it may not do. The Bona]>artists are 
as public cneinie.s if they conspire— that (ihey 

combine 1^ work for tho triumph of 
when the Soptennato is tini.shrd. Extreme LegitRbmts 
being withdrawn from posts whore their oflicial position 
might make them dangerous. When Mai'sbal MacMaUCH 
was touring in Brittany, the only political cry h^p heard 
was “Vive la RBpublique ! ’* and no doubt most of the 
Breton towns are Republican, But it has been tn^ re- 
marked that any other cry would have been illeg^ and 
seditious. If an onthusioat had shouted “ Vivo la Uoi ” or 
“ Vive le Prince Imperial, ” he would have been imme- 
diately arrested. All jMirties alike are told that they must 
wait for seven years, but meanwhile one party alone has 
tho advantage of a legal existence. This produces irrita- 
tion and confusion. In daily life Fronchsp^ are always 
wanting a thousand things which they looK to some one 
with influence to get for fheni. But who is to say whero 
the centre of influence will bo at the "eud of soven v^rs ? 
It is not a very high way of looking gt things to jronsider 
in what quarter it will pay best to bestow votes aud ob- 
sequiousness. But it is a very French way of loe^i% at 
things, and, in tlio present .slutg of things, Frenchmen with 
an eye to their 2 >rivate advantage are very much puzzled. 
They may bo courting a I^tigitimist an Imperialist 
prefect, and may find idht all their labo® is destined to 
be thrown away ; and they foel it very hard on tliem thgt, 
when they would have been just as reai^ to "^ady a 
Ropublican, they should not havo been hdped to ki\ow 
which was the rising and which the setting -sun?, TJkose" 
general perplexities, these private uncertidaUea, must before 
long feting on a crisis, and it i$ quite obvious 
this crisis will be.^ The immediate future of France 4^-' 
pends on the Orloanists. xlf they pronounce fbr a 
there will be a Republic with a lair cfej^co of lastmt* ' ' 

they hang back, and let things glide on, thoro Svijl^ a 
restoration of tl^ Empire. Wo hear of ono Orlegii^ of 
Ioc4 ^mwmnoa— tao Yicq-Presideht of^lle OonoAT jCdu^fl 
of tH Girbhde^vVlio boa air«|dy wud, 

who, having been a dietingviahed ' 

i| the only 
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and men like Win. Tlio question is wliutlier lua example 
Tvill be genei-ally followed. 

There is also another ivmsou why i ho Septonnate causee 
■ancaainoBS, whieh Ima heeo very well ox[dairied by M. 
MicIJKL ClIEVAI.rur; iu a nicxiil iiiiriibcr of tli(» dre Bnn:^ 

M<mdf}$. The Cove'j'ument of i]i(> Septeimato is a temporary 
expedient, and livoa hy tornnofury (‘xpedients. It cannot 
afford to tfilco a ;^vneral and widi' view of Franco and ifc.s 
requironionts. A\'lien?ver il is Oioriurlit that a little money 
can ho got, a new tax* i^ put (i?i, and no account is taken' 
of tlic iaoido?ital ('tU-e/s of .such a tax on flu* indn try 
and (?ommci’(‘o of 1li(» cotunuinity. France is fnilitig 
behind its rivals and neiobboars in the m(‘ans of t»-ai» .p.)rt 
and ill ^ education. IjOeiii vailw.ays are dl.s>*onni*'n:nic< d 
oven wlion the tlepnrt tnculs aiv; willing to jciy for ilu'm, 
bceiirUSO the OCiiti.'d nut liorities stand hy the old radr.ays, 
whitdi dislike tboM‘ niral inno\fd-ions, and from \vhit‘li it is 
easy to eoll('<*t the that. Jftivc been rei'cntly irf})oseil. 
The transport of goods by .slow trains is now*t.i\(‘d. ami 
the tax helps to make it unprolitabh* Ibr dilleivnt ]).uts of 
tho ouuntry to exchange t heir }>roduci.s. The largo .•‘iims 
that bavo bcc.b on tin; (‘aaabV.adoa of Id'anee rem.dn 

conipardively itilo b(‘eanse tlio W'n-k-! wanting to complete 
tbo .system are not taken in h.iful. 'i'lm ^nodl iqnr.dions 
of Cf)nini<a‘Ct) are fott.ef'<''l in ere rv way, and flic postal and 
telegrnpJue ai > ai’fi eondaeled uith the view of 
gettmg 11 trilling rcvcmuc for the Slate, and not with tliat 
of making the count ly generally aliro and aetivn*. At 
every 1 lira the j hung lit is iurci'd uii tlie ininrl that, those 
wiio govern arc acting like clerks anxious to make up ,a 
sum, and not hko fdrong intelligent governoir laking 
tbongld for Franec us a whole, i’o.ssibly M. (hinv.M.ihii 
may exaggerate bis ca^'T, and n iidou])l*-dly tin* whole 
conipliiint .seems to hiiiglishnum loo niueh founded on 
the assumption iliet a (lovaMaimenr onglit ti) do erery- 
tbing. JJiit tijen it is not as if the pre^» at. (b^vernment 
left things aloij*'. On the eontrarv, il inn iTtcs with cvitv- 
thing. .Frfmchnieu do not mind thru • i iit they a.'ik, 
or fj/fc least the more inteliigeut of them ask. that if 
Government inierlcft ^ it sliall inierfeio wi.-^ely. The 
French of tla* pre.'s nl generation havo ’oeeii neeiislomcil 
to something betler t/rni they liavo now. It wa.i the 
groat merit of tlie Frnpiio tliat it ilid, ncconling to its 
lights, look on Fra mu* .:k a whole, .and emlcavouivd to 
shape its nioasure.i .so that J'V.inet! geuendly should advance 
iu wealth, 'file Jvvi U’Ui: forced thi* 'LVeaty of Commorre 
<m the countny with this object, .and the counliy learnt to 
recognize that flic Kvirijani was right. Jt is not therefore 
to be wondered at tliid many intelligent Frcnchnieri wisli 
fora Governmout suiheiently dcn'iniiive and strong to do 
something like what that, of the iMirruoii did. Of coiirsn 
in a time of liimncial dilliculty such as that which the war 
* has caused, the GuViTritnent cannot do mueli, liowever 
wiso it may bu, :is the Fmvkim.h.’ did in bis [laliny days, 
lieasonabie nuju vronld make rj'nsoiudde ullowauiM', for the 
flillicilltioH which every Kivneli Government must, uiuler 
present circumstunees, Luve i.o encounter. But it is ono 
thing to hav'o to do wii li a Government which ovon under 
difticulties i.s still bdlowiiig a broad and enlightened com- 
mercial policy; (ind it i^ (piito auoLlier thing to bavav to elo 
with a Governmont wliiidi, like that of the Septonnatc, has 
no coiamcreial policy at all exeejit that of colleetiug every 
SOU it can get hold of and of letting things geiiorally drift 
as they please. 


TTIK BBUS^flLS COxVFERENOE. 

T he abortive prooeiidings of the Brussels Confo’enco 
will probably prevent for some timo tho renewal of 
premature attoiupts to substltutr; a code for the cominon 
law of nations. There is Koinetliing paradoxical in tho 
project of settling bclbrcluind in friendly discussion tho 
methods by which contingent (piarrcda arc to bo coTuluctod. 
Tho nearest analogy to the Brussels Couforonco was 
fiirniBbecl by tlio rules of duelling which wero drawn up in 
Ireland during tho last century for the guidanco of the 
Bar, of tho Beach, of Farliunient, and of society in gonoral; 
bat even in tluxt eiiso tlio legislators were not necessarily 
futoe combatants, while tbo European Powers repixjsenlod 
Brussels had no possible enemies bub tlioir colloagues in 
the Oan&renoe. In mootings of tho roprosentatives of in- 
dependent States, os in other delibci'ative assomblies, it is 
ttceeiteary to settle dispvited ^uostions by a majority of 
T0b6$^ but a OoUfercnce differs trom a Parliament in the un^ 


equal autliority of its inembora. Tho House of Commons, 
notwithstanding its laudable attachment to party dia- 
cipline, doliglius in occtisional opportunities of defeat, 
ing tho li’aJer.s on both sides when they hapi)Gn for 
unco to bo uiiitr-d. When Holland, Belgium, and Spain 
outvote Russia am! Geiaiiuny, tho probable coui’SO of future 
wans is not ollbetod, tliongh weaker StaUs are fully justi- 
li<‘d in refusing their sxssciit to pi’op('sals which tiro made iu 
tho interest uf groat military Powers. It is iruo that the * 
new ruh^s wliirli were rqjeeted by the Conleroueo might 
hav'o made little praeticiil dillerence in actual war. Holland 
is, with or ^^^lllont an international code, ineupiible, except 
i v\illi the aid nC powerful allies, of irsi.-iing an attack by 
I (leniiany or Ik-.inei'. N.molkun Jll., in the proj(X*t of 
treaty wdiieli lie incautiously tendered for the anxpt.aTico of 
l’ni -;o.a, lotdc it for giruiled that ho could at any lime annex 
ilelgium witbunt. .serious rcsislanco. I’hc princijial olijec’- 
linri tt) new niiiitary legi.slat.ioii is that it would siipjily 
eauses 4>f eomplaint or pretexts of oppression wlieii tho 
(lovermiKuit ofaii invaded country fouiul it convenient to 
us(‘ a mode t»f re.>IsLaneo which might havo boon directly 
or ooii.stnu'iixely prohibited. If tho wolf iiiid the lamb had 
lu lil a (k)iif--ivnee beforo their tinal 4 ’ollision, a rule would 
pi\)i)ably have been .suggested or enacted which would 
liavij reiuifrcd il unlawful t.o drink of tlie stream 
<iibtr al)ove oi* below ilie place which might bu selected 
b> (bo strong( r bolligt'rent. 

Enroll doMJNi seems to have well deserved the vote of 
lli.anks vvhi<‘h rewarded bis labouns as Ibx’sident of the Oon- 
fer<‘iiee. It was his duty to i)ro(!urc, if [jossilde, the adoption 
of the Russian projaisals, and in default of succc.ss to per- 
siiadu his eolieag‘iie.s to adopt some form of vesolutioms 
which would so.rvo to conceal his failure. With liis hore- 
dilary kmnviedgu of military matk-i’s Bin on Jovtixr seeina 
to combine the diplomatic virtues of courtesy ami adroit- 
neiN-i. He may pi'rhaps in an early stage of the proc(‘ediugs 
have arrivcil at tlio comdusion that the project of a 
cuilc (d' war was liopelei3s, and that it would be of little 
use if it obtained tlio assent of tho majority iu the Coii- 
fereiiee. 1’lm United States Vero not even nominally repre- 
sented, and England only ap^icnred by an agent who was 
])i*o]ilbiiA>il from voting exceiit under ilirect iustruediuns 
Iroiu ins Chivernment. It was improbublo that Era.ncc 
vvonhl (uirdially ap]>rovo of proposals supported by Ger- 
many ; tho minor States eonsistmitly opposed every 
provision whiib ia]q>i*ared likely lo interfere with the 
dofen(‘o of inv.adeil f’ountncs^ Even if the resolutions 
of tlio Cuiiferenco become a part of the law of nations, 
they will only adil a fm'mal sanction to rules which 
had long before been tacitly atlnpted. If a countryman 
working iu tho helds, with agimhidticu near him, shoots a 
soldier of an iuv.'uling army from beldnd a hedge, lie will 
be liablo to tho sumumry execution which he will fully 
dc.'icrve. On the other hand, any distinctive budge will 
.auThmit.ieaLu tho ligjit of a captured combatant to bo 
tnnte.'l ns a prisoner of war; and the representatives of 
Holland, Belgium, ajid Switzerland voted against the in- 
sertion of Ilie comlition that, volunteer corps must lie under 
the control of the general of the regular army. Inhabitants 
ol a country occupied by an invader will undoubtedly bo 
shot in t.ho tut lire, as iu the past, if they arc detected in con- 
i vcyanco ol aid or information to tlioir own Government or 
' its odicors : but they will have the satisfaction of knowing 
tliat t!ie drumlmad court- uu\rtial has seutcncod them in 
cordance with t.ho customs and iiccessIbieB of war, and not 
j becau.^e they havo beep formally recognized as spies by the 
; Gonferonco of Brussels. French residents at Versailles 
I fully uiidf r.stood in 1870 the risk of communicating with 
I their (jountrymeu in Paris. 

It is not yet known whothcr the English Government has 
apjiroved tho resolutions of tlio Conference, or whether they 
ax-e to be Ibrmally notified to States which took no part in 
the proceedings. TMio wonderful complicationa which have 
resulted from tlxe unfortunate Treaty of' Washington may 
serve as a warning against the Imsty pablication of 
international, rules of war which happen not to be gene- 
rally binding. The English^ and Amurican Governments, 
after uudertalving by treaty to ooinmauioato to other* 
Powers their newfangled miosy discovered tibat their joint 
legislation was ambiguonsy if npt uniutelhMble. Tho 
opposite inttiri^retations whioh they respeetiveTy placed^ at 
Genova on phrases which had been dovisqd omy' a few 
montha before placed an obviona difficalt^rin the way of 
the perfonnanoe of their obh'gatiori to iaTite^tibe adhesioiL 
of the rest oC the woi^ tp.‘ ihm separ^^te sfiae^iaottA Any 
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Goyemment "WhtfM might have received ootamimication of 
the rales would have naturally inrjtiired whether they were 
to ho tuiderstood in the lilnglish (W American flense, or 
Whether a third party was entitled to affix hkown meaning 
to the mysterious document. Mr. Gladstone, with char- 
acteristic indifforemee to questions whicli concern tho 
honour rather than tbo pecuniary interest of the comiiry, 
once carelessly infonned the House of CornTnons that the 
new rules had been notified to foreign Powers in accord- 
ance with tho Treaty ; but he afterwards learnt from his 
colleague at tho Foreign Office that it liad so far proved 
impossible to comply with tho undertaking. Mr. Fisir, in 
consistency wdth tlic uniform policy bis Government, 
declined any aid in the removal of an cmbnrra.'^flmenb wbicli 
seemed to uffijct hhigland more immc-diatcly than the 
United States. lie was willing to oommunicate the text 
of the rules without glo.ss or commemt, but he reserved tbo 
right of interpreting tliom in any sense which might suit 
the policy or intc^rest of the United States. ^J'ho consc- 
queuco has been that th() Treaty so lar remains unfulfilled, 
and the Oovoriiment of Washington is prolmbly aware that 
tho people of the United States are perfectly indiffoi-eut to 
the fate of rules wlueh orj(!f for all served ilic ])iirposo for 
which they were designed in tho Geneva Arbitration. If 
the liussian Goverumout tliinks fit alone, or in e*oiie('rt witli 
any of its allies, to recommend tlie llrusscls Ite-solutions for 
genei’al adoption, tluj proposal will be courteously roe.civcd 
and afDerwards forgotten. 

There appears to be no sufficient ground for tlic conjoc- 
tnre that tho Conference wns suggested by Russia through 
jealousy of tho recent pretensions of Germany to Kuropoan 
flupromaey. It is possible tl\at tho rofussd of Russia to 
recognize the existing Govennneiit of Spain nvay be ex- 
plained by a natural wish to assert tbeindopeudeuee of her 
own policy. There is no donbt tha t during tlu‘ii\tcre]iang(} 
of visits )iy tlio three Matte lious iji 1873 home general uudor- 
standing was established as to the ]mrsnanvX‘ of a common 
policy in certain events ; but the extent and limits of the 
ugTeoTTient, arc uukTiown, and it may probably not have in- 
cluded rpiosbions vvucli as the Recognition of Spain, of remote 
or 6C(!ondary interest. Tho (ffiject of Gei’inany must have 
been to detach Austria and Kussia froin a Mrencli alliance; 
and all the Powers may have felt an almosi- ecpial iiderost 
in tho maintonaneo of peace. Russia can bo cxpo.sed to no 
danger from Spain; and it was inineecshary to adopt tho 
natural rosontrnent of Germany on acoouuL of tlu) 
murder of Captain SoHMiivr. Tho cliplmniilie corre.sporid- 
onco pre]>aralory to tlio Cuiifereiieo, a.s far as Jt is known 
by tho ]iiiblieation of tho EiiglLsh Rluc Rook, iiidieaies ! 
an anxious desire on tho part of Gorumny to [)i*umoto the 
siieeess of tho Russian pro] losaks. If in the eouvto of tlio l 
deliberations General Von.arfs RiiEr/ was even more 
zealous than Bni'on JOMlNi liimsolf in defending tlic inlo- 
resffl of invading armies against patriotic ilefendiTs of an 
occupied territory, the policy of tho Gerniaii and Russiiiu 
Govorninonts was essentially tho samo. The Italian pleni- 
potentiary, who seems to have taken little part in the dis- 
cussion, had been instruciod to support the ])ropusals of 
Russia. Any disciplc.s of Ma/zini who may still bo found 
in Italy may probably Lave resented tho condemnation of 
their iriaster’s doctrine, that foreign occupation ought to bo 
resisted by the dagger.s of an indigmxiit population precipi- 
tating itself in irresistiblo numbers on the astonished 
armies of the alimi. As it was not by such means that the 
liberation of Italy was accomplished, tho Govern merit of 
Rome may bo excused for inclining to the side, of regular 
.armies against tumultuary insurrection. The Conforence 
has fortunately done no mischief except to tho cause of un- 
necessary changes iu intcniutiomrl law. 


THE EMIGRATION CONTROVERSY. 

T he controversy whether emigration is a good thing 
Las the advantage of being necessariiy interminable. 
Like most other operations, removal to a new country is 
desirable or inexpedient according to circumstances ; but 
on the whole a dissatisfied agrionltiiral labourer is more 
likely to improvo Jus position by settling in Canada, in New 
Zeidand, or perhaps in some of the Western States of 
America^ than by staying at home and striking, for 
an increase .of wages. Discomfort and excess of ioTl are 
in themselves oloectionabl^ *, but fiunn*labourere^ using 
their experience as a test^ are not likely to be excossively 
deUcttte in/ the of food and lodging. AltiKmgh 


they may have to learn new nictliods of applying their 
strength, the nature of their previous employment has 
been more vaviouB than that of town-bred aitisaxis. Every 
rural labourer can use a spade, an axe, and a pickaxe; 
and he kuow» something of ccjws, pigs, shoop, and 
horses. In a now country ho will always command 
higher nominal wages than at homo; and, if ho is fortunate 
enough io save money, ho Avill ultimately bo able to itivosfc 
his little tbriujjo iu freehold land. Uis children, brought 
up in the ways of their ado];>led home, will have no difficulty 
in acquiring iialcptmdencc. Tho highly coloured statement 
of emigration age nto, though they may be neither disin- 
lorcstcd nor strictly aocuindo, affiud tin' ] 30 .st proof thdt 
there is a demand, and thevSforo a market, for labour. 
(Tovcnuncrits and [/rival e associations would not talco the 
trouble to advertise the advantages of emigration if th(y 
were not anxioufi to increase tlie working population. 

[n thinly inhabited countims every additional acHlcr who 
c'ultivato his own lot of land adds to the value of liifl 
noiglihonr’s ])rop(?rty. It is jn/ssiblo that any particular 
district may lie overstocked w'ith blacksmiths dr with 
carpenters, tliongh skilled mechanics will aooner or later 
bo able to Kecuro a comforlablo livcdihood ; but it might 
have .>500100(1. impossible that iheix) could be top many 
hands errqdoycLl in ploughing, in sowing, and in leaping. 

Yet JMr. an able Atnei iean winter, has published in 

tho curj-enfc miniber of the Foriiiujhthj lu^vitw ail argument 
whifdi leads to the concliLsion that, “ save under very 
e'ccoptional eironiastaucos, ehu'f among which is tho 
“ posscs.^ion of consid(n-ablo capital, 1I10 working-man 
“ who comes to the United States now, cornea to sure 
“ and spe^edy Y«iU[>(.Tisni.” It is lucky, ratlier for the rest 
of the coiniuuulty than for thems(d\\s, that many Engliwli 
labourers arc not of on fadorprising disposition. In Suffolk 
it ap[)cars lh.it some oi‘ thern rcjccl the overture.s of the 
cmigruttoii agents on iho ground that they prefer staying at 
home to being sold as slaves. Some of thorn lU’O perhajB 
fu uto enough to lV>r(‘''eo that tliey will derive a benefit fiom 
toe emigration of thi‘ir moiv active comrades, who will 
raise tho price of wages at homo by ceasing to com]>eto 
them in the hil/onr market. 

It is Jnghly probalile that, as thi^. practice of omigration 
becomes more Jamil in r to the minds of English labmi re rs, 
it may attain large and ijiconvenicnt dimensions, There is 
' no reit,s(/u w'hy il should I/e thought more difficuit To 
emigrate from Ejigland to C.ui.uia if'an from Massuehasetm 
or IW.siiM’u New York to tiie valley of iho ^iissis.sippi> A 
sea voyage is scaieely a greater hardship than a long 
railway juiini(/y, except for liie annoTuuce of flick Lies.8. Tho 
diflcronco is jatlier one of natioind liabits and inodes of 
thought than of geogniphical convenieneo. Americans 
ediicatod in tho belie I' tliat they axe at home in ttny part of 
the Stuk'f^und they fn id iu fact, whei-ever they go, the same 
local institutions. Since the reccnib extension of railways 
it; hm been usual for whole village communities in Now 
England to cmigrale iiMi body to the iiiv/re fertile soil of 
the Wc.st, They tako with them their Inends, their 
ciatioiis, their several trades and cuijdoyments, and, 
above all, a considerable aiuuunt of caj/iul, and perhaps 
they give the now bciilemcnt the nuiup of their former 
home. Aller a short time nothing is cixangod except that in a 
more genial climate and on a more fertile soil they find thom- 
Bolvos riolicr than before. Welsh, w'ho are of a more 
migratory and more thrifty oharaoltT than the English, have 
ill some instances adfq/teJ a Biiuilur course. There are 
siittlemeuts in tho Western States with Welsh chafiels mui 
names bn>iight from homo, where resolute attoinpLs to keep 
up the UL^c of tho ancient longuo «u*e still not wliolly aban- 
doned. T"ho more general migration of tho rural population 
of the Atlantic scal/onrd excitofl serious apprehension. 
Jjargo tracts of country Lave already relapsed into wilder, 
ness or forest, and it ik'coines inoro and more difficult to 
retain a sufficient amount of labour on an ungniteful soil. 
The contented rui*al life which is a favourite tiwwae with 
American novelists is in the East gradually becoming 
obsolete. Tho Irish have to a certain extent taken tho 
place of the more fastidious natives, contenting themselves 
with extracting a more frugal livelihood from the land ; 
but as a general rule it is found economically impmctieablo 
to replace by artificial methods the elomente which aro 
extracted from the soil. The land of the Easterxi i^tatca 
constantly becomes poorer whero it is cultivated, and iho 
Irish incline more and more either to stay in the great 
towns or to follow the westward stream of emigraiion^ 

As to the prospects of enugronts of tho more educated y 
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class, there is little difference of opinion among persons of 
comptont knowledge. A small capital will produce a 
much higher return where money is comparatively scarce, 
and in the hands of an active man who is able and willing 
to work it may multiply itsolf rapidly. On the other 
hand, a small fortune is easily lost in hastjr or injudicious 
invostmonts, and no kind of specalation is, in default of 
local knowledge, morn uncertain than the purchase of land. 
Adventurers of tlio middle class without capital have 
scamdy a chance of success either in the colonics or in 
the United States. lu the groat American cities they arc 
forced to compete with largo nnmlxsra of native candidates 
for employjiient who ai*o crowding more and more from 
the country into the towns. One effect of general ihoiigfi 
Ruporfiinal education, and of tlio wide diffusion of popiilfir 
litcratui ‘0 in America, has been to render the dulness and 
obscurity of rural life distasteful to the younu^<'r grm*ratioii. 
Rude ])leuty and tranquillity are found less attniolive than 
the hope of wealth or tbo excitement of political notoriety. 
A elei’k, a lawyer, or a schoolmaster has a bel,tcr pro.spc‘ct 
of rising in iho world than a fariiier, although ho may bo 
exposed to greater risk of failure. A h)reign(T necivssa i*ily 
competes at a disadvantage with au Amoi*i(%an, who is pro- 
bably (i,t least his (Hjiial in capacity, and who commands 
more favoimil)]<i opportunities. If any young man who 
cannot maintain himself in England liy manual labour is 
d(‘termined to ernigr^atr, he lias a bt‘tter chnneo of Huceess 
in N’ew York or Philadelphia than in any Kriglish colony. 
The correspoiKhmco on emigration which has lately ap- 
peared in the newspapers throws some light on the pre- 
carions nature of the enterprise. 

It would proh.'ihly he found on iinpiiry that the literary 
and professional class contributes but little to the inteiaial 
migration from tho more settled parts of the Union to 
the AVostcru States and Ttirritones, but the demand for 
lawyers and newspaper writers is more than amply 
supplied. Clerks and shopmen liavo a wider Held of 
employment at homo than in any other pur' of the world. 
In their own count ry it matters little whether they stay 
or go, while iho movements of tho agricultural popula- 
tion may bccomo in tho liighcst degree important. A 
purely cosmopolit.un iihilanthropist ought perhaps to 
approve of any charigo wliich is for tlie benefit of those 
whom it immediately concerns. If the inhahitants of an 
English county were collectively removed to tho prairies, 
their labour wn^uld perhaps bo more productivo and their 
own condition inon^ prosperous than at present; yet 
patriotism always includes a local element, and desires 
that tho objects of its regard should not become aliens. 
Thirty or forty years ago a general imjirc.ssion prevailed 
that population in England was pressing on the means of sub- 
sistence. Before tlu) introduction of ocean steam naviga^ 
tion it was improbable that the redundance would he 
corrected by emigration, and it has been relieved by 
different methods. The rural districts have in the interval 
not bccomo more populous, but the enormous increase of 
manufacturing, commercial, and mining industry has ab- 
sorbed more than the surplus. In most parts of tlie country 
it has now become difficult to find hands for all tho work 
which is required ; nor would it even have been possible 
except by the increased use of machinery to get in the lato 
harvest. Earmens in the Eastern counties and elsewhere 
will, if they are well advised, not press too far th o conse- 
quences of their recent discovery that they have sometimes 
employed a superfluous number of workmen. It is said 
that some Suffolk employers find that by dispensing with 
a fourth or fifth pirt of thoir customary staff of labourer.4 
they can secure a more profitable return. It is well known 
that prosperous farmers sometimes undertake unnecessary 
jobs, either to gratify thoir own taste for finish and com- 
plctcneBS or for the purpose of providing occupation for 
workmen whom they are unwilling to dismiss. It is natural 
that tho late struggle should have suggested to them tho 
expediency of mca.snring their expenditure by tbeir actual 
wants, and that they should accept tho challenge of their 
former dependents to regulate all industrial I’olations by tho 
law of tho market. When temporary irriiation has sub- 
sided their more generous instincts will bo found their 
safest guides. Their victory in the struggle with the 
.Labourers' Union was only rendered possible by the exist- 
ence of an ample margin between their urgent necessities 
and thoir ordinary scale of employment. It was proved by 
experiment that they had paid iho full price of labour and 
something more ; and that they had not, until they wore 
composed to act in self-defence, brought in strangers to 


compete for their benefit with their regular workmen. If 
the employers should now deliberately restrict their outlay 
in wages, this will directly promote the migration of lab^ 
either into tbo towns or to the colonies and foreign 
countries. Tho continuance of a judicious liberality offers 
tho best guai’antcc against local scarcity of labour, Tho 
managers of the Union would speedily renew their attack 
if they had reason to believe that tho demand at last 
cxccodcd tho supply. 


. THE BEECHER SET. 

M r. beech VjR has obtained an acquittal from tho 
Cumiuittco of his congrogatioii which was appointed 
at Ills own request to inquiro inio the charges against him, 
but there is no reason to snpposo that this decision will 
put ail end to a nasty controversy. Wo have no inten- 
tion of going into tho (Question of Mr. Bf.echkb’s alleged 
misconduct. That is a matter which can bo dealt with 
only by a ri'giilav jiidifn'al tribunal, armed with the necessary 
authorily and acting on strict rules of evidenco; and wo 
gladly leave it to tlioso whom it may concern. There is, 
however, oiu: aspect of tho subject which scorns to como 
fairly under obsorv.ation. It is wi^Il known that the great 
feature of Mr. Bfjeciikk’s preaching is the artistic cultiva- 
tion of Unit sensationalism whicli has already a strong 
hold on Anicru‘an literatures ; and which is simply a 
.sort of dram-drinking, and w^o are now able to esti- 
mate tho oliects of this unnatural excitement upon those 
who are subjected to it. It is perhaps significant of 
tho nature of tho admiration which Mr. Beeciikk excites 
among his friends, that what seems chiefly to strike them 
in his dcfi'iice is its artistic excellence. It is pronounced to 
be OIK* ot* his most brilliant literary efforts ; hut those who 
consider the position in which he stands, and the charges 
hanging over him, might perhaps prefer a little lc.-;s of the 
parade of literaiuro on sncli an occasion. Much of it 
j'oads like pas^^ages from a novel. “ I went forth,” lu* says, 
‘‘ like a sleep-walker, while clouds wero flying in the sky. 
“ There had boon a snow-storm, which was breaking 
awn}". The winds wero out, and wbistlirig llirougli iho 
“ leafless trees, but all this was pcaco compared wiih iny 
“ mood within.” Ho gives a graphic account of Jiis visit 
to Mrs. Tii/roi^ afU'.r her confession. “ Wliitc as marble, 
“ with closed eye.s as in a trance, and with hor bands ujion 
“ Iu‘r breast,” she reminded Inni of “ some forms (larved in 
marble that he had seen upon monuments in Europe.” 
A large part of tho defence consists of an analysis of 
the writer’s moral nature. He is one, he says, upon whom 
trouble works inwardly, making him outwardly silent, but 
reverberating in the chambers of bis soul ; and when at 
length he docs speak it is a pent-up flood. IIo also 
inherits a tendency to sadness and hypochondria, and 
in certain moods of reaction the world becomes black to 
him and ho secs very despairingly. Yet outwardly, he 
says, he is full of overflowing spirit and gladsomenoss, and 
only those who are very intimate with him know of his 
gloom and despondency. 

It will jicrhaps bo thought that it would have been 
better if Mr. Beecuer had been content with simply 
defiying tbo charges against him, and hod left to others 
the analysis of his moral nature. Yet tho style of the 
defence is eminently characteristic of the spirit which seems 
to have animated every one in this miserable affair. Ilere 
is a foul, unsavoury scandal, an open pool of corruption, 
as Mr. Beecher himself justly calls it, and yet everybody 
seems to bo anxious to stir it up and make as much of it 
as possible. Tho sum of Mr. Bekcher’s slatcmont is 
nothing more than a personal denial of the charges, which 
might have been compressed into a few plain Bti*aight- 
forward sentences; but he saw his way to making a sen- 
sational display of his moral nature and sufferings, and 
the instinct was too strong to be resisted. He felt bound 
to make a thrilling story of it, something that would bo 
talked about, and that would minister to the general craving 
for romantic excitement. The whole of tho correspondence 
which has been published in connexion with this case shows 
tho same morbid tendency to flatulent and hollow talk. In 
Mr. and Mrs. Tilton we see a couple of weak, commonplace 
creatures, gifted with a diseased literary fluency and fond- 
ness for big words, who are perpetually working themselves 
into a state of rhapsodical frenzy. They exchange hystorioal 
letters, in which they exalt each other in the most absurd way, 
and affect to soar abovd mere ordinary hmtAity, Tilton 
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^ spins long gushing Bortnoiis about bis feelings and aspiri^ 
tions and the state of his soul, and bis wife responds in a simi- 
lar straw She lives; she Says, “in profound wonder and 

bushed solemnity at this great mystery of soul-loving.” 
Bbbohbu and Tilton, too, write in an equally pretentious 
and inflate way. Beecher wishes it to be known by 
Tilton in confidence, but “ not got into the papers,” that 
f the mainspring of his preaching is not natural gifts or 
( socular ambition, but “ God’s own self working in mo ” ; 
and Tilton writes to thank him for his “ sweet and precious 
“ letter,” and “ the fair and winning thoughts of the other 
“ life ” with which Ueecher is connected in such a strange 
“ and beautiful way.” There is no trace of simple, un- 
affected intimacy in the letters, 'fhey are all written in a 
sort of falsetto, and in a dialect as unlike that of everyday 
life as possible. The language of the affections is w-rested 
for the purposes of religions communion, and soniotliiiig 
akin to fondling may bo detected in the inlercliange of 
spiritual endearments. One of Mrs. Tilton’s favourite 
themes is “ the peculiar ])haso of Chihst’s charaijtor as a 
“ lover.” Altogotlicr the iraprcHsiou which one deriv(ja of 
the mental and moral condition of the ditferoni persons iii 
this nausoons drama is anything but pre[)ossessing. They 
seem to be all more or less infected Avitli a sickly laiut 
which finds expression in greasy cant ^iiid emulional 
delirium. 

If the case against ^Iv. Blkciieii had rested only on ]\[r. 
Tilton’s accusations, it would have deserved little atten- 
tion ; and Mrs. 1 ’ilton's confession, which she afterwards 
retracted, might also have been explained awaiy. Tilton 
appears to bo a Highly, light-headed poraon, with a passion 
for notoriety, who is (juito capable of being deliidoil by Lis 
own imagination, and whoso honesty besides is open to 
some suspicion. Mr. IIkeciier's most formidable accuser 
wa.s in fact Mr. ib>LCULR himself, and his defehco was 
iheraforo mainly directed to getting rid of what seomc<l to 
bo the natural construction of his ow^n udmiKsions. He 
had written lettera expressing the deepest sorrow, contri- 
tion, and remorse for something which ho had done, and ho 
had paid money, oven at the cost of mortgaging his hou.se, 
to the man who had threatened to (’xpetse him. “ I had,” 
he said, “ to keep scTcne as if I was not alarmed nr dia- 
“ turbed; to Ixi c.hcorfiil at home and among friends, when 
“ I was suffering the torments of the damned ; to pass slecp- 
“ loss nights often, and yet to como up fresh and full for 
“ Sunday.” lie had offered to face destruction in order to 
satisfy Tilton *, to “ step down and out,” if that would do 
any good. Mr. IJRRcnER, however, now states that his 
penitential expressions had reference only to his having 
advised the proprietor of a newspaper which Tilton edited 
to dismiss him on account of his connexion with the Free 
Love movement, and to his having also counselled Mrs. 
Tilton to seek a divorce. He was deeply grieved when 
he saw the domestic misery which Ibllowed, and was 
anxious to make amends, and if possible to undo the mis- 
chief. He was also shocked to discover that, unconsciously 
on his part, he had acquired an influence over Mrs. Tilton 
which excited her husband’s jealousy. 

Perhaps, however, the most extraordinary part of the affair 
is the singular relations which appear to have existed be- 
tween Mr. Beecher and various persons connected with what 
is called “ the scandal.” It was on the 27th December, 1870, 
that Mr. Tilton sent Mr. Beecher a card, calling upon him, 
for reasons which he was assumed to know, but which the 
writer forbore to state, to withdraw from the pulpit and 
quit Brooklyn as a residence ; and it seems to have boon 
immediately after this that Mr. Beecher gave the advice 
which he soon afterwards regretted, |It is scarcely possible 
to imagine a more serious charge against a minister of 
religion than that which Tilton made against Beecher, 
and which was supported by a confession purporting to be 
written by bis wife. Kither tlio charge is true, or Tilton 
and Moulton ore a pair of infamous scoundrels. Yet Mr. 
Beecher, after his first fit of anger, when ho seems to have 
thought of assuming the aggressive towards his assailant, 
is full of Christian pity and forgiveness. After the charge 
was made he and Tilton contiiiood to meet, to shako bauds, 
and to talk “ in a friendly way,” and Beecher even visited 
at Tilton’s house. Mi\ Moulton stood over him with 
a pistol and compelled him to suiTender Mrs. Tilton’s 
retractation of her confession, and was continually bleed- 
ing him., as ho now says, for hush-money for Tilton. 
Yet all tSis time Moulton is treated as his dearest friend, 
dearer U possible than Tilton, for whom he is ready to 
sacrifice hi^lf. Moulton is “ tlm friend whom God sent 


“ me,” and whose “ hand tied up the storm that was ready 
“ to burst upon our heads.” So the pastor writos lo the 
wife of his accuser ; yet “ the storm,” he now assin u, was 
nothing but a throat to publish an inikmous falsehood. Is it 
not, he asks, an iutimalion of Goo's intent of mercy that 
three unhappy creatures such as Klizabeth, Theodore, aod 
himself should have such a common friend as Moci/rONp 
“ Oh, that I could put in golden letters my deep sense 
“ of your faithful, earnest, undying fidelity — your disinte- 
“ rested friendship.” ‘Novorthelo.s3 Moulton is now accused 
of participation in a wicked conspiracy. Again, he says 
of Theodore, the man who (if we assume his innocence) 
had maligned him in the most horrible way, that if a 
reconeihation is to take place, “Theodore will have 
“ the hardest task, but has he not proved hini.solf cai)ablo 
“of the noblest things?” He wonders wdiether Kliza- 
ni-’iit knows “how generously T. has carried himself 
“ towards me.” Jlo .meets his slanderer in the cars, and 
remarks with servile gratitude, “He was kind; at the 
“ end ho told mo to go on with my work without 
“ the least anxiety in so far as his feelings and actions wore 
“ the occasions of apprehension.” It may seem to some 
almost a.n exaggeration of Christian meekness to tluinlc a 
man for his kindness in refraining from publishing an 
abominable calumny. But Mr. Beecher’s gratitude knows 
no b<mnds. He mortgages his house and pays ov(*r 7,000 
dollars to Moui/i'ON for Tilton’s benefit, and praises 'J'lHON 
for his “geiuToiis impulses,” though ho admits that hia 
“strong tlieatric nature” made it impos.sible to roly upon 
him. '^rims the trivial incident of an accusation of adultery 
left this ha[)py family as aflectionato and united a.s ever. 
Tii-i’ox ami his wife lived together as before, and theohariU 
able pastor who.se character had been assailed expresses 
his profound sense of the generosity wdih which ho has been 
treated, and is svilling to make any sacrilico in return for 
tho imputations heaped upon him. This is eertainly a 
puzzling and m)ftterious situation, but Mr. Beecher's offer 
to retire from his eh lire h as a coiK'ussioii to tho invenlor of 
wl'nt he alk'ges to bo a wicked libel is most bowihler- 
j iiig of all. ^l.'iny a man before now Las succumbed tx) the 
j terror of a I'also charge, and bribed his accusoi\ Bat Mr. 
lb:ECHER appwirs not- only to have paid for silence, but to 
Lave assumed his own guilt in his intercourso with his 
per.se<aiiory. On Jiis own construction of tho matter, tho 
moral cowardice wliich he has displayed in conniVing at 
tho villany of which he w^as himself the immodiyto viruui 
is almost ns great an ofienre against society as the pei’sonal 
misconduct with which he is charged. 

I’hat craving for perpetual excitement which is the be- 
setting weakness of tho American nature would seem to 
bo accountable for much of tho mischief in this curo. It 
is evident from the letters which passed between Mrs, Tilton 
and her husband that sho is a vain, weak, impulsive 
person, with a morbidly developed imagination. IShe had 
dreams of intellectual and spiritual communion with 
kiudrad spirits far above tho ordinary level of humanity. 
Her husband’s occupatioDs took him a great deal away 
from home, and letter- writing, however ecstatic, is apt to 
bo dull work. Sho wanted sympathy and mingling of 
soul with soul, and it appears to bo Mr. Beecher’s practice 
to extend his min ist rations to intimate social communion 
wdth his flock. He has described himself as being so 
familiar with the families of his congregation that he goes 
in and out amongst them just as if it were in his own 
house. Mrs. Tilton also presents us with an interesting 
sketch of tho pastor, “in fi ue spirits, making calls.” “ He do- 
“ votes,” she says, “ Wednesdays and Thursdays to this work, 
“ till further notice ; has tlirco lumdrod to make; made 
“ twenty to-day ; enjoys it immon.sely. Ho called on the 
“ WuiTELOcKS to-day and kissed them all round, Lizzie 
“ Wood included, ho said.” In another letter sho speaks 
of her cheek flushing with pleasure at tho mention of his 
name or his arrival ou a visit. Her delight and ])loa- 
suro “ in hia friendship ” was continually increasing, and 
she felt that she had “ lived a richer and happier life ” 
since she had know^u him. Ho brought flowers when ho 
camo, played with the children, discoursed on high matters 
with herself, and told her sho exercised a most calming and 
peaceful infiucnco on his nature. It must of course bo a 
fine thing to niovo about in this way and to make oneself 
everywhere as much at home as if it were one’s own house. 
A pastor who is not only “ fresh and full ” on iSundays, 
but who is always ready for a kiss or any bit of fuu during 
tho w'oek, is likely to acquire a peculiar influence in the 
houBoholds of lus congregation ; but| as Mr. Bebohbk 
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would perhaps now admit, all tliia is attended with 
some danger. Tho good man who iwds likt) a hither to 
evoi^body may bo sure of liimsielf, but lio (cannot answer 
for others, and in tho course of tlui romping and kissing 
inisandorstandings may arise. ^Ir. JIkkcuku pleads that 
ho was not awai*o of the feelings with wliich Mi*s. Tilton 
had Come to regard him, nud that lie tlid nothing con- 
sciously to cncourago th(‘m ; but it is evident that 
relations of delicMcy as tlio.so which Mr. IjEI'ICJilu 
has apparoatly ondeavoiired to maintain w'itli his 
flock aro extremely liable to misconstmetion. There 
may ho v charm in tho fi’oedom from prim clerical 
etiquette wliicli prevails at Brooklyn, but it has it^ 
disadvitiilagcH, eai^ecially iu a connuunity where spiritual 
emotion is cultivated for its own sake at the expense 
of prind[)lc. It appears that ]\lrs. H(»ok'ki{, iMr. BiaociiDfs 
sister, who has adopted the doetnnes of the hVeu 1. overs, 
is disposed to bidieve the charges agsun.st iiini ami 
accordingly to welcome himrus the Icrnlor of a now wouian’.^ 
movomoiit. iShe hfis proposed that he should useeml ihc 
Plymouth jmlpit and read a confession \>hieh she lias draw .i 
up fo}‘ the purpose, and then she will jdi'ad on Jns bciiall*. 
The imitulion has not, however, been ocee])ie(l. Allogeliicr 
tho circiiiiish^nees out of which lliis scaiidal I’.'.s arisen, and 
tho iiiamier in v*Iijcli it has been treated Oy 1 ho various 
poiVions cojioerjicd, aro oxireuiely lx:wilderiiig. We s'-iuu ti> 
be ill a world from wliieh plain oomniou .sense i.s baiiishc 1, 
and where I he ordinary notions of pruju'iely and decency 
are reversed. 


SPAIN. 

I T inoy bo conjcctuivd that dissatisfaction with the 
progr(’‘'S of active o^ieraiions against th<i C.irlists is 
in some di'gree. connocb^itl wiili tlie ^^linisterial erics 
which lias just oeeuvred at Madrid. Not only was the deli >1 
of Estellu a heavy blow, hut it disclosed Iho waakne>^s and 
want of organ i/.iil, ion of tho iii'niy. Mar.’ d Co\cir\V 
energy and his great reputation had ins^uretl .a eoalideneo 
whieh seems not to have been ju-stifaMl l>y tho rosonrea .s at 
his comniaiid ; and it w< add Imve been <langeroiis,orpei‘- 
hap.s iinp(jssible, for liia suecr'>?oi’s to coutinue the vigo- 
rous campaign which began witli the relief of Bilb>e 
During tla^ two inoolhs wdnclihavc elajised since the dc.jth 
of Concha iho balauco of sutce.ss has inclined to the side of 
tho Carli.sis. d’liey h.ivo cninred sev'c ral iowiis m d.ilerent 
parts of Sp.iia. (hongli lliey have heea for the iimst ji.ii-fc 
uj.ablo to retain iluir aeipuMtions : and they havo (»b- 
tained pijssession, iliroiigh tlio ircMclu'cy of Urn garrison 
or tho irihalrLlaiUs, of tlie iiiiport.iut fortn'ss oi St'o 
d’Urgel, with a consiiierahh* nnniher of heavy guns and 
a (pnin’ily of stores. Tb'y now tliri-aten Iran and 
Pontar.abia, in tho iininediate iieiglihonrhood of the 
Prench frontitr, and they have oneo more hlockailed 
Bilbao, 'flieir insniricienb prov Ision of artillery has hitherto 
prevcntetl them from taking by a regular siege any 
fortiiied town which was properly dtdended. d’hey 
liavc been n pulleil in scvm-al attaeksS ou Jhiycerda, which 
perhaps Cieuf nil Lorns DoMiMiri-z may finally succeed in 
relieving; but the movements of thoTialional generals have 
hitherto been timid and ineffective, probably bceause they 
arc unable to trust their undisciplined levies. According 
to the latest accounts GciU'ral ]a)M\ had reeeivc«l a check, 
and Marshal ZAUALAhad gone to 3 kiaclrid, where his arrival 
haft been followed by a change of Ministry. Tlio t'arlis; 
army, wdiich is now vaguely estimated at the uuuilK-r of 
6o,ooo or 70,000 men, ('.onsists entirely of voliinteer.s, 
though in some districts (‘onsidcrablo jin'ssuru may haai? 
been used. Tho inhabitants of 1 he Basipie province.s and 
of Aitigon bolong to tho most warlike part of the Spaiiish 
population; and a considcrahlo part of the Carlist troop.s 
are really zealous in tho questionable cause for which they 
are fighting. The Government of ^ladrid is compelled to 
rely on tlio system of conscription, which is probably more 
unpopular in Spain than in any other, part of .Mnrope. As 
purchaso of exemption from compulsory service is allowed, 
Lho diftlike of the conscripts for tho service is aggravated 
by jealousy of the piivilegcfl of the more favoured 
class* Experience sho^vs that in actual war gootl soldi^v.s 
may bo munufaciurect' from the mo.st unp^omi^iag 
mftten’ials, but OvS long a.s the? army consist .s mainly of un- 
^willing recruits fresh from their homes, ^ it must form an 
unxuanageable maeluno, 

In tlt^ analagoufl war of tho Vondoo eighty years 


ago, the forces of the central Government wej*©, lilf© tho 
{Spanish army, composed principally ^of recent levies, 
while few of the Royalists wero profeasioiial soldioi's ; but 
it would bo unjust to tho supporters of oiBier side in 
tho French civil war to compare them with tho Spanish 
combuiaiits of the jircsont day. Tho cause wliich tho 
Bretons deftinled was more intelligible than the rights 
of Don Caklus, ami the Republican armies fought with 
the tmergy of geuaino faniticisin. The American civil 
war furiiisIjtHl a more recent illustration of the com- 
paralivc inelliciency of troop.s which had not l»cea rcgulurly 
Li'aincd. Li con rage and in patriotism tho armies on both 
sides were unsurpassed, but all the earlier campaigns wore 
indecisive; and it was only by an ovcrvvlniming propoti- 
denince i»f numbers and military rosourocs that the 
Federal Government succeeded after live ye.irs in crushiiig 
the existence of the South. Ni) war in ancient nr modem 
limes has been so cosily, and the loss of life was <;iionnons. 
.Sj'ain is iioither so litdi nor so liberal as the United 
.Slates, and the freqinmi sLirmishes which are reported 
ore iij.signilieant ;iiul hloodh'ss in eoniparison with the 
gn'at Aineric.in ImIIIcs. Tho jirudence of the chiefs on 
both sides is })('iii:i[)S I'xen.-sihle, bill tlieir avTrsion to 
encnunlor an equal enemy ilepiiviis the war of sumo of its 
inlere.it. The liardsliips in/lieted on tlio prov ieee.s wltich 
.are tho .seat of a r would ]>roba,bly be more intoleraMo if 
I he country wero fill ther advaneed in eivilization. Tliort} 
are no mamdacMires to he interi’iiptod ; tho conirahainl 
trade i.s ])rohahly f.ieililated ; and agriculiuml ojx'rallous 
jnneeed as in a ^tale of p'-aoe. It may be conjectured that 
at a cotnparativoly shoj’t disianco from tho scene of ciintest 
htlle ijilerest i.s l\-lt in the events of tho war. Nine-tenth.' 
of the [)CopIe of S[»:iln are unable to iv.ad, and they h i.\(‘ 
probably but ;in indistinct (U)rn])reh('rision of (‘vori tin* 
ln'o.uiest public; interesfs. 'fho jiopiiluce of tin* towns, 
W'hieh has reciavi'd a certain kind of political eiluealiori 
Ironi the speeches of demagi.gnes, probably combines 
hall ('ll and leap of the Carlists with a strong suspieiun lliat 
the (iovcniment. of Madrid, the generals of fho army, and 
th(' whole body i»(‘ nlfirial, jiersons have a ive.eMu.able 
understanding with the enemy, or are engaged in ];lots 
for t.ho vestoivdion ol’ the lloian.oN.s, It is, in fact, noi, 
unlikely Ural 1 )on Asfonso may profit in tho end ]>v the 
weariness of nil pai'ties, and by the antipathy of the othcers 
of the army to the Ih'pnhlie. For the pr<\sont Marshal 
Smu.’ano and his IMiiii.sImv; are fully employed iu providing 
reinroreements and .supplies for the army. 

'riio readiovsl [leuuniary I’ecourso of a Spanish financier in 
ddlleulties is always .‘•'omo form of repudiation. Tho 
uaiion.'d crodiU/i’s ha.vo again and af^min been indiiccil or 
comjielh'd to UA'cept some more or Jc.s.s .^olid .seeurity insload 
(li tlif? intere.st due upon tlmir bands, wdiieli is iv((ulred by 
th(.‘ (h)veriinieid. for- more urgent payments. An operation 
of ihi.'j kind Avas eitLcted by eunseiit only a few montlia ago ; 
and, as a |»;irt of tlie arr.mgcnncmt, corta.iii billM)F purchasers 
of nailoiial property wore a])propriated to llio bondlioldors, 
and lodged tor tlieir hanetit in tho Bunk of I^ngland. Every 
lormalliy whieh cmld ho devised or applied, including the 
formid .sanclion of the (kjuneil of State, ajiparently sooured 
the perfurinaiiee of tlie contract; but the present Finance 
Minister, Sahor Camacho, declined to perform tho obli- 
g; lions uf ids predeee.ssors, and tho complaisant Council 
of State approved of Ida withdrawal from tho engagement. 
On in(;niry it Avas found that the deposited Bills had 
been roi iovod from tho Bank of England ; and tho nnfor- 
Minate creditors arc now coolly requested to enter into aorno 
ncAV alteriiutlvo aiTaiigoinent. Tho sympathy which might 
be felt fnr dolVandod bond holders is in soma degree alleviated 
}»y The rolloctioii that they are probably spoculativo pnr- 
eiiaserA of discredited securities. Tho price of a coupon 
beai's a. defiidto proportion to the confidence which is re- 
posed in tho national solvency and honour ; and the pwsba- 
biliiy that some Sofior Camacuo wonld administer the 
finanec^a of Spain will have been anticipated and discounted 
by a judicious purchafier. The Spanish Government would 
piirlmps bo honest if it could, because an improved 
tion would largely increase its facility of obtaining credit. 
Repudiation is a highly profitable operation if it can l)e 
practised once ff)r all, but a debtor who is likely again to 
i)ocome a borrower irnures himself as well as his creditor 
by refusing to pay. During tho greater jiart Of tho reign 
of Queen IsaIjelt.a, Spanish Bonds were excluded from ine 
principal Stock Exchanges of Europe in consequawso of tho 
financial bad faith of tho Government. Tho nub!^ creditor 
would now gladly recall the worst times of tne ; 
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o&d he porhBpd Tftgiwily hopes that, if the CarHst war is 
over termioa/tiod, a settled Govornmeoi may attempt to 
revive the oonfidetice which has been so loa^Jf atid so mdoly 
disturbed. 

Although the formal recognition of Marshal Serr.\no’s 
G overnmeub has not yet been accomplished, Lord DKUBt 
lias judged rightly in not allowing the national policy to 
bo affected by controversies between English capitalists 
and a foreign Government. It is now finally scttlod that 
a private lender is not to caloulato on the intervotition of 
his own Goveraxnent as part of tho security given by a 
foreign State. The same rulo which prohibits the oniploy- 
ment of tickets and armies to fmforco the payment of private 
debts applies equally to measures of national policy. ^J’he 
recognition of the pn^sent Spanish Govevmntnit can only 
bo justified on the assumption that it is entitled to repre- 
sent tho nation. . No proces.s by which foreign creditora 
can bo mulcted of their duos would in the smallost dogive 
weaken any obedience which the Spaniards inay be disposed 
to render to the Govornment of ^Madrid. The (act tlu rcrurc 
on which alone tho claim to recognition cle})eiids is not 
altered by tho financial dishonesty of the Government. 
Cruel, tyrannical, and fraudulent Gov(M*nrnents have 
frequently been admitted to diplomatic iiitcreoarso by 
Powers which wore not disposed to rogulato their policy 
by their moral estimation of their neighbours, Tho 
English Government ought to have rticoguized Sku- 
RANO*S Government without waiting for the decision 
of Germany; and it will not bo deterred from corrt])loting 
the acknowledgment because R’.iPrsia has unexpectedly 
refused to join in a harmless act of courtesy. Tho ciui.sefc? 
of the Russian hesitation have not been explained oxc(q>t 
by tho conventional siatenient that the pcnnanciico of tho 
Republic and its accoptanoo by the Spaniards themselves 
have not yet been sufficiently proved, ft is huMly pro- 
bttblo that the Emperor of should object to the 

form of a Republic, which his falbcr on rc\ end occa.S'ons 
ostentatiously preferred to that of a Coustituliu/ial MoinuTiiy. 
Russia baa often exchanged fulsome professions of respect 
and regard with iho United Slates, and the 
Govornineiit is rejmisonted at Paris. Whether the (rovern- 
ment of Madrid will derive any advantage from tho* recog- 
nition of iho other Powers remains to bo proved. The 
Erencli Lagitimist.s will display additional z^'al for the 
cause of l)oii Cario.s because tlie Freucli Govc.Tnuicnt has 
mode advances to the Spanish Republic at tho instigation 
of Germany. It is not known whether an}’* mc.asurtis liavu' 
been adopted for diminishing tho facilities wliich have 
hitherto been afibrded to tho Carlists at tho frontier. The 
Government of Madj’id is accused of scandalous negligcnco 
in delivering pass])ortB for France to the Carlibt agents. 


THE AMERmAN PRESfRENOY. 

T he Republican Couvaniiou of Pennsylvania will pro* 
bably find that it has made a blundering party move. 
The State bas long boasted of its repeated suceess in 
deciding Presidential elections, and, although its pro- 
portional power has boon diininisbed by tho more rapid 
growth of population in the West, the authority of Poiin- 
Bylvania is still respected by election managers tliroughout 
the Union. Tho local leaders apparently calcnlutod that 
thoy would secure an advantage by being early in the field, 
and they hayo strictly oonformod to tho traditional rule of 
p^roforring an obscure candidate who may a.s Utile as pos- 
Bible provoko envy or jealousy. In a canvass prolonged 
IhrobgK two years Mr. Hautjranit’s n.ame may perhaps 
Jusquire the notoriety which is more incUspensablo than 
eminence or merit; but, if tho Pcnnsylvtuiiaii oandidato is 
Oocopted as uuobjentionablo, he will fwld no strength to tho 
oauBO which ho is selected to represent. In an old-fashioned 
oontest between two organized factions profes.siug definite 
and odv^rso political doctrines, it was sometimes tl»e in- 
terest of the party which wag opposed to tho actual Presi- 
dent to oommenoe its canvass long beforo tho expiration of 
ti&eourreniterm ; but whei^ tho issues of tho cloction are likely 
to be settled with referencotounforoseeneventeaudto shifting, 
opimons, there is some risk in antioipating the appointed 
periods of the contest* In tho presont instance the pro- 
moters of the Pennsylvania Convention haivi^ published a 
oballonge, not to their, fomidablo opponents, bat to the 
fomor nominee and favourite of themselves and their poK^. 

allies. There mtiy* perhaps be sqund ad- 

beriOA' to tho cuatotn by which ainoo tlaJb tinlo Waitu^ 


iNOTON Presidents have been resti'ictcd to two terras of 
office ; but the Republican party will care moru for success 
than for any constitutional tradition, and it is nut im- 
probable that General Qk.akt, who is known iu dosin* a 
second re-cloction, may prove to be the most pf»pular can- 
didate who can bo found. Electioneering politjclanw will 
not fail to consider iho j>oSBibilLty that, if ho is rrjoct-cd by 
orio parly. General Grant may take refugo in thi? opp^sito 
camp, lie began life a Domoorat, and he is nuly a Re- 
publi(jun by a(.*cident, bwause it suited the purposes of the 
majority for the time being to prefer a carulidute vvhosi'rnilit'iTy 
services hod 4'ntitled Imn to the highest Imnours wliich the 
nation could bestow. During liis tonuro of the i Ve.suloncy 
Genoral Graxp bus nof; scriiplod to avail him -eif of tho 
services of inirlgniug llc]mblie.'m politieiaus, mid ho has 
nioroibun onoo incliiiod to rijo side ot the colourod agiliH-tors 
iu the So lit horn States. Of lain ibha ‘4 been obs'TVi*d that 
he has held tho Ixdancomorc evenly ; ami if hia claims to a 
third nominalion oro rojccted by his Ibrrucr Bupjwirtcrs, he 
may dud hw advaatago iu roiiewiug his Democratic con- 
nexion. 

An o.stontatious dciiuuciation of tlio Oanadiun RcciprO-'' 
city* Treaty, and of Ibo general jrainciplcs of Fr(.-c-(r.*^do, 
seems lo indicate tlist fhe mauufiK'iUrer.s had contiived to 
obtain tho control of tlui St,ato Convention for the pmposo 
ofu.sing its iiiHuoncc ratJier fortlioir own prh'ate iidvaijfjfigo 
than for the bonefit of tlic party It is perfoctly intelligible 
that muiuq>olists should prelia* the maiutonanec of their 
own j)rivi](‘g('S to any political object ; but it is less easy to 
explain their r ejection of tho oaiididatOKhip of Genei^l Gra>:t, 
who has hitherto consist etiily supported a protect ivo tariff. 
Tho explanation of iiicir distrust may porliaps bo found in 
his veto cm tho Hill for the expauRiou of tho eiiiToiiey, The 
Fkksidf.st had, not withstanding liis want of economic 
training, laboriously arrived by iii.si own unassistod' acute- 
n(‘ss at tlio cone) union that an early return to fpoeiu 
payuicnis wtis desirable, and tliat it was not expedient 
by iidiilteratiiig tho curroney to defraud creditor.? for the 
l>rue1it of dei)tor.s. The. liopublican mamifivcturoiti may 
not unreasonalfiy have Ruspocted that a mind capable of 
attaining to orio rational conclusion might event imlly diB- 
4^vcr the fallacy of the whole theory of Protection. It may 
bopmsinnod either that Mr. llAKTia^KT is iutorested lu the 
maintouance of monopoly or that lie is at least incapable of 
oouviotion. On many poinls ot* the dominant Ih?publ'VaTi 
creed there routus to bo no reason for doubting the P»a>‘u 
DKNT’y practical orlhodoxy. ilo has iiiiiformiy discoun- 
teuancod schomoa for reforming tho Civil Service, and mrmy 
ofhi.s appointments have Ixnm made with a truly popular 
disregard of charaetra’ and lituo.ss. Ncvertholoss the Rxs- 
publiean RccedorH are pcrluips i-ight in their suspicion that 
the l^ansiDENT has rather conformed to the prinoifilcs of tho 
party than undergone a geuuino conversion. Their wi«h 
to prevent bis renominatiou is j>orfcctly natural, but it. is 
iinprobabl (3 that they can forecast at a distance of two 
ycurG the conditions of a contest in which ho might perlmpa 
bo tho most available' candidate. 

Thu fietuiy of the advocates of Free- trade is as cort.ain 
as tho date of their inevitable success is doubtful, if the 
supporters of the Reciprocity Treaty, and of a reduction in 
the fiirifi; ally themselves at tho nokt (*lcction w'itJj tho 
Democrats, they may probably bo able to appoint a Presi- 
dent. d’ho iiiU?i*estH of agricultural production and of com- 
* merco coneoni a vast majority of the inhabitanl.s of the 
Union, while tho protected manulacium'B are com para- 
lively few; and even iu elections by nnivers.!! suffrage 
(hew is sciuctime.s an advantage in being in tlo right. 
Whellier Free-trade will jaevail in 1876, iu 1880, or in 
1884 it is iui possible to foresee. A more urgent and still 
nioro important question will perhaps beforo tho next 
election pr ess for immediato solution. Tho most intciligout 
part of the community begins to repent of the precipitate 
legislation which is producing its necessary result in the 
spreading anarchy of the South. Tho forcible ostabliah- 
ment of nominal and legal equality between an inferior and 
a superior raco was from the first destined to prove al^ortive. 
Silly verbal quibbles about tho superiority of the ballot 
to til© bnilot liave not proventod resort to fowo, either 
when the cplourcd voters have won an election or when 
they have failed. In Louisiana, vrtiere a principal manager 
of tho locul Republican faction is an office-holder nearly 
. connected with the Pbbbidbnt, tho Federal troop.s have been 
employed on the side, of the negroes and their political 
guides. In Arkansas, the Pbbsidsnt, having to choose 
between two rival '' Qovoraors, preferred the cempetitop 
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who RceiTis to have been legally elected. Grave disturb- 
anoes have now broken out in Tennessee, where the coloui^ 
population was dissatisfied with the success of* the white 
citizens in a State election. According to the latest ac- 
counts, negro insurgents had begun to drill and to collect 
arms, and the authorities had put to death several of the 
ringlcadci's. ff the Southern States formed a aepamte 
community, at liberty, like the Spaniards, to settle their 
quarrels ^vilhout external inlerh’ivnee, the result of a war 
of races might bo easily foretold. The whites are superior 
in ntimbrrs, in iutclJigenco, and in power of organization; 
and they would inevitably prevail in a struggle with their 
former slaves. At present it is their interest to seeur(3 by 
modenitioii the support and approval of tlicir l^orthern 
countrymen. 

The federal force may perhaps, notwithstanding its small 
numbers, bo strong enough for a time to repro.ss actual 
outbreaks, and to reduce civil war to a snioiil dering condi- 
tion ; but a thoroughly artificial and vicious state of political 
society wdll require organic remedies. If no previous revo- 
lution intervenes, both tlie contending partic'S in the South 
will teuflm* ihoir support to the candidate wlio will pledge 
himself most strongly to tlaur respective claims. *Tlio 
Demoenitic party in the Nortli will vote unanimously for 
the candidate who is favouml by iho white population; 
but it set‘ms probable that llepublieati ojiinion will be un- 
certain and divided. Against the restoration of slavery, 
and against systematic oppression of the coloured people, 
the respectable part of tlic Northern population would be 
unanimous ; but the incapacity of the n(*groes to sliare in 
the gov(‘rnmout. of the country is already acknowledgcMl by 
all dispassionate observen^. If tlio national prejudice 
against a politic restriction of the suH'rage is found to 
be invincible, it will oidy remain to evade by some 
elaborate fiction Ibo consiituiioiml riglits wbicb it may 
bo thought impossible openly to withdraw. Tn America, as 
in Euro[)e, ii tolerable licouco necessarily loads to tho esia- 
bliflhment. of some kind of dictatorial (lowcr; supremo 
executive authority can only be adminiskTi!.! by tho Piac.si- 
DENT, or in his name by tho coTumaudev of a militaiy force. 
If the Soiiih is to governed arbitrarily for tho bcnclit 
of its irreconcilable factions, General Gkant would probably 
maintain peace more cftec'tually and more easily ilvin a 
civilian who might be embarrassed by political prejudices. 
It is still romomberod that at tho close of tho war he 
offered tho Sonthoru General terms so liberal that they 
were disavowed by tho President, llo must by tiiis time 
have learned something of tho art of government, of which 
he was originally ignorant; and ho still ret Tins apart 
of the popularity which was earned by his services in the 
war. WIdle the disorders of the South require tho exer- 
cise of all the statesmanlike vigour winch may bo found in 
the Union, it would be an iu(jxcusablo error to select an 
unknown candidate, sucb as Mr. Haktrankt, for tho next 
Presidential term. General Grant may perhaps, when tho 
time of election arrives, profit by the remarkable absence of 
distinction among the politicians of the day. 


POPULOUS PLACES. 

I T is no doubt desirable that tho Legislntnro in passing 
an Act should have a distinct idea of what it desires to 
do, and sliould take care that the idea is ch^ariy conveyed 
in tho Jangnago of tho statute ; and there is obviously a 
failure of duty when it shirks this obligation and throws 
upon others the responsibility of discovering or imagining 
what it may be supposed to have meant. At the same 
time, W(3 cannot help thinking that perhaps rather moro 
fuss is just now being made about tlio difficulty of defining 
“populous places under tho Licensing Act ilian is at all 
necessary. The Ameiidmont Act was passed at tho fag- 
end of the Soasion, when members wore weary and time 
pressing, and when there was a disposition to evade rather 
than to take tho trouble of surmounting any difficulties. It 
was foreseen that there might bo some embarrassment in 
determining what was and what was not a populous place ; 
but nobody c\>uld suggest any more convenient phrase, and 
it was thought to be rather a recommendation than oihcj-- 
wiso that it left some diseretioii to tho magistrates. It 
is enacted that ii o’clock shall be tho closing hour 
for public-houses in every town oi ^pulous place. 
There is no difficnlty in ascertaining what is a town, 
for it Is explained to be any urban sanitary district of one 
thouaand inhabitants and upwards. A populous place, how- 


ever, in its ordinary sense means only a place whore there are 
people, and no hint is given as to how many people are 
required to make a place populous, except that there must 
bo at least a thousand. All that tho Act says is that a 
populous place shall mean any area with a population of 
not less than a thousand, which, by reason of the density 
of such population, the County Licensing Committoo may by 
order dotermiue to bo a populous place. The duty of 
settling this (Question is thoreforo thrown upon the magis- 
iratos. It is possible that it might have been more conve- 
nient if the Legislature had fixed some general rule for the 
guidance of tlio local authorities, but of course a fixed 
rule would have dejuived tho inagistratcs of the discretion 
which it vvns supposed to bo desirable that they should 
posses.s. AV 0 suspect that most persons, if they were asked 
to lake a journey by railway, and to say whether the 
stations at wiiich they stopped were populous places or not, 
would not have much difficulty in agreeing on the subject. 
A town bns been defined by one of tho Judges to bo a 
place containing a number of bouses congregated together 
— fin inliabiti.'d spot where tho occupation is continuous. 
It is true tliat this descriplion would equally apply to a 
village, and that it affords no duo to tho number of 
houses requii’i'd as a (^ualaiicalion for the title of towm. 
Yet it luigbr, ill conjunijtion with tli(3 eondition that there 
must bo at hifist a thousand inhabitants in order to 
constiliife a pojuilous place, bo taken as a basis for a defini- 
tion of that much abused expression. A populous place 
may bo considored to bo a oolloctiou of inliabitod houses, 
not scattered at varying intervals over a large area, but all 
gatlicred togotlier in a compaot sei'iea of streets, so us to be 
a town, in fact, in everything oxcejit name. There are 
pl;uu*s with a tlioiisand inhabitants which do not approach 
at all to tho chai’ach.'r of a town, because the population is 
loose and stmggling. On the other hand, then’ are places 
which are only not towns because they do not possess the 
requisite urban sanitary organi/atiou. 

There would seem to bo a curious perversity in the aetioii 
of some of the magistrates pn this subject. There can be 
no doubt, wo should say, that it was ei’rtainly not siipjiosed 
by the Legislature that it would be impossible to discover 
any pojiuluus phmo in Jlue.klngbamshire. Yet this is tlio 
I conclu.sion at which tho Li(‘ousing Committee of tiiat 
county has ariTVod. If wo turn to tho Oai'dtra' wc 
find that Chesham, Great Marlow, VVolverton, Amersham, 
Wendover, and other places have each a population of from 
i,6oo to 6,000, collected togetlu'r in a close compact form, 
so that, in fact, they arc practieaby towns, except that 
they have not the urban sanitary constitution. Two of 
these places arc, in fact, tho ihini and fourth most populous 
jilaccs in tho county, it is absurd that such places should 
not be ireiitod as towns as regards the hours at which 
public-houses should be closed. Their social circumstances 
are tho same as those of a town, their wants arc the same, 
and, if it is right that towns which are practically towns 
sliould have thoir public-houses open till ii o’clock at night, 
it is only reasonable that these other places should also be 
under the same rule. The consequence of this decision will 
be, as lias been pointed out, that the clo.sing hour in towns 
of 1,200 or 1,500 people will be ii o’clock, while in place.s 
of 5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants it will be lo o’clock. It 
will be observed that tbo point to bo doterminod is not 
merely tbo extent of population in a place, but its den- 
sity, and Iho.so who are now calling out for a hard and 
fast definition would be usefully employed if they would 
exorcise their ingenuity in endeavouring to devise one. 
It might perhaps be done by requiring a certain proportion 
of inhabitants to every acre ; but it is not at all unlikely 
that a definition, if attempted very closely, might give rise 
to at least as many difficulties as tho want of one. All 
that would seem to be required is a little common sonso on 
tho part of magistrates, and willingness to give effect to 
the obvious intentions of the Legislature. A “ Somer.set- 
“ shire Magistrate ” who has written a very sensible letter 
on the subject has pointed out that the natural way to 
di.stinguish a populous place from a scattered rural district 
is to observe whether it is furnished with a commpq supply 
of gas or water, and tbo ordinary appliances of an urban 
community. These matters may be ascertained, and a 
reasonable deduction drawn from them, without requiring 
any superhuman sagacity on the part of gentlemen who 
are not usually supposed to possesd it. Magistrates 
who are anxious to give effect to the law will find 
that they have a comparatively simple task before them; 
but of course there are none so blind as those who 
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will not see a populous place of inhabitants. In 

Dorsofcshire the Licensing Oommitteo has rcstdvod to 
hold an adjourned meeting for tho purpose of receiving 
applications from districts whose inhabitants dosii‘e them 
to bo defined as populous places ; and if they can show 
that their social condition is similar to that* of towns where 
public-houses are open till ii o’clock, they will pro- 
bably get what they want. A question has been raised as 
to whether the Licensing Committees arc bound to fix tho 
boundaries of populous places on tho ist of Srpfcemlier or 
have power to adjourn ; but there can hardly bo any doubt 
that, whatever ambiguity there may be in tho law, the 
Judges would recognizo tho right of adjouriirnent within 
reasonable limits. 

There is another matter connected with tho liquor 
laws in which the Ijcgifihitiiro has endeavoured to evade 
the rosiionsibility of explaining its own meaning in a 
distinct and dofinito manner, and that is in tho case of 
tho celebrated homt fide traveller. A pnbJiean wlio has a 
house near Finsbury Park was brought before tho police 
magistrate tho other day for selling intoxicating drink at 
unlawful hours. It appears lhat a great many thirsty people 
find their way to tho defeiidant'a house on Sunday during 
tho hours when j^ublic-liou.se.s arc closed, and obtain drink 
in the chanicter of trsivellers. This was tlie first case under 
tho now Licensing Act, whicjh loaves it, in the tirst instance, 
to the dweretion of the landlord t-o decide whether or not 
he will believe tho Btatemont of the person alleging himself 
to bo a traveller ; and, in tlio second place, to tho tliscretion 
of tho magistrate to say w bother the publican really did 
belitive wbat ho wa.s told._ It will bo seen that tlioro is a 
good deal of margin for discretion hero pretty well all round, 
and it must be very difficult for a magistrate to know whether 
n pnbli(^au boliev(is wliat his custoimMM say, as well as for 
the publican to know what he ought to believt'. It i.s 
obvious that, except in the case of per.sons who are actually 
known to him, theLhind lord has no possible means of ascer- 
taining whore his customers come from. There arc many 
persons who like to take a walk to Finsbury Park on a 
Sunday morning, and if the weather is hot they will natur- 
ally bo thirsty. On the Sunday in question i. 3 -:o p<n*.s()ns 
were admitted to this public-house, and they were each 
asked wlietber they were travellers, and replied that they 
were. Tho magistrate rernarkc’d that it was most imj>roper 
to admit Imndreda of persons in this way ; but it is cviilerit 
that a publican must take cacli case individually, and that, 
if tho unmbor accumulates, that is not his fault. A thousand 
hond full' travellors have just as much right to demand I’o- 
freshmeut as a couple ; tho only question is whether the 
applicants properly como under tlie dc.sigiiation of travel- 
lers. The magistrate told tho landlord that ho wa.s bound 
to lake rcasoiiabJo precautions ; but when ho was asked to 
say what were reasonable precautions, ho repli(‘d that ho 
would rnther not express any opinion on tho subject. Un- 
fortunately his caution broJvO down hero, and ho went oil to 
observe that he thought a publican would not have much 
difficulty in discovering whether an applicant was entitlod 
to admission. It is perfectly obviou.s, however, that a 
publican must have the grcatcjsb possible difficulty in ascer- 
taining where a man whom he neviT before saw in liis life 
usually lives, and whether ho is telling tho truth as to his 
residence ; and it is not easy to boo what more ho can do in 
such a case than ask tho usual questions and take tho 
answers on trust. 


THK riLGUlMAGK TO rOJfrKSNY. 

W E have hoard tho «wo put, whether, if crusades were .still in 
fashion, Messrs. Cook and Son would offer “ personally to 
conduct” them. Perliapa however in those days their otfers 
would have been rejected, at all events by the first hatch of zealots 
who sot forth, unconscious of policy, in honest and ignomnt fuilh. 
A systom of tickets, coupons, and such Hlio would have seemed of tho 
earth, oartliy, to those who committed themselves to the divine 
guidance of 'a goat and a goose, or to the honest man who set out 
m his cart and asked at each town which ho came to whether that 
was Jerusalem. But if Messrs. Oook and Son have not in those 
times the chance of personally conducting ” a crusade, they can 
at least, by something like the lawyers' doctrine of cy prrv, conduct 
the neott &lng to a crusatle — namely, a pilgrimage, A crusade is, 
in short, a pilgrimage with fighting thrown in ; and iu the land of 
Moab at loftst, Mr. Cook’s pilgrims seem, if they do not come in 
for actual fighting, at any rate to pay some kind of black mail 
which may pass for a payment to avoid fighting, la kind of scutage 
paid to the enemy. It would seem then that in the more distent 
expeditious of Messra Oook a touch of the crusading element leaUy 


is added, and perhaps if there over should be a enwade to restore 
i tho temporal power of the Holy Hoe, Messrs. Cook will undertake 
por.'ioaally to conduct ” tho pioua warriors by land or by sei^ 
as the Venetians conducted the heroes of the Fomlh Crusade. 
The next time lhat any exploit hnpp^'iis of the luituro of 
the taking of Zura, it may, be that holJevri of coupons will be 
entitled to free quariem in the conquered city. But till 
there is a chance of cfmducting a real eriisade, it is something to be 
abio to conduct a real pilgrimage. And perhaps it might he wdter 
if all pilgrimages could l)o pul into the hands of Me8.srfl. Cook, fi)r 
\ve are sure thiit under t heir guidance the pilgrims would not ^ 
allowini in boh-avo .so bully ns some of the order are said to have 
(lorn*, lately iu Ciinti^rhiiry Cathedral. But, wliilo wo aro 'writing, 
Messrs. Cook’s last set of pilgrims are on their way to a shrine 
more distant than Canterbury, though nearer than Moab. If all the 
world has not heard of the, pilgrimage bj Pontigny, it is not tho 
fault of Archbishop Manning, nor of tho Tirne^ and it.s Corre- 
spondents. But w hy do they go to Pontigny ? They go, it seems, 
to do revoronce to Si. Kdmiiml of Canterbury, who is there buried, 

I though it would seem from one coi-respondcnt tliat the whole 
I of him liHH not been allowed to slay quietly in his gi*ave. But 
if we ask why they should g(; to do reverence to St. Edmund the 
question htM‘umos n little darker. It is really aiim.sing to road the 
letters of .Archbishop Manning, iJl the more amusing bjcuuso on 
some important points he hius really got hold of English history 
by the right end. But ho is bound somehow to force tho facta of 
Knglisli iiistory into some Kinil of agreement with tho theories of 
Ultramontanism, and to btdieve that all tho ecclesiastical worthies 
of media- val England htood in the same kind of ndation to 
the Pope in whlfdi ho stands him.self. Now we Lave ^ often 
p(»iiitr.d out tho gonoral dinhrcnce between the position of 
ni«*n wlin accepteil a doctrhio which it had not come into 
their hoads to diiubt and of men who accfjpt tho same doctrine 
in tho li‘eth of iloivhta and controversies of all kinds. Even 
if it could be proved that Ht. Edmund thought exactly about the 
supremacy of tho Pope as Archbishop Manning thinks, ho would 
still have ludd tho doctrine in quite another way. But nothing 
can bo plainer than that we really have no need to draw this dis- 
tinction, hecmise not Idrig is plainer than lhat Edmund Rich was 
not, as Arch))isliop Manning gives him out, u zealous supporter of 
the supromacy of Home, but rather as strong an opponent of it os 
p very gentle and rather timid nature would let him be. It is 
amusing to compare Dr. Manning a notion of St. Edmund with 
Dr. Hooks, wbo of course works us hard as he can to put St. Ed- 
mund in an exactly opposite point of vit*w. Tho true picture no 
Moubt lies somewhere betsvecn the tuo, but there can be no doubt 
that Edmund Rich, St. Edmund the A rchbishop, who witlistood 
both Pope and Kimr and sufbred at tho hands of both Pope and 
Kiuir, though his re.sistanee was m>t so lierce nor his sufleriiigs so 
hard as iho.-e of Home oiIkt occlesirtali(*al heroes, b entitle t to a 
place, not among t!io.'?(‘ who served Ihuiie again, st England, but 
among tho.^e who stood up for Engkmd ngainat Homo. 

In short, Dr. Manning and his followers have hit lui tho wrong 
Archbishop and tho wrong plai'o of pilgrimage. Instead of uoing to 
Pontigny to reverence Edjiunnd Rich, they should go to St. (lemma' 
to revorenco his predecesHor Rieluird. To be surj tlio journey 
wfuihl be longer. St. Gemma is only two days* iournev <m this^ 
side Homo, according to the day's journeys of the thirtcenlli century, 
and it is pot so easy to find on the map us Pontigny. But u*., doubt 
not that the energy of Measre. Oook would easily get up a pilgrimage 
to Ht. Gemma, and, at any rate, as it is north of Itoino and not south, 
it can hardly bo such dangerous traveUiijg there as it seems still to 
ho in tho land of Moab. As Archbishop Richard was buried at 
Ht. Gemma, he is most likely 1 hero still. And as his body wrought 
at least ouw miracle after d(5ath, it seems hard that ho has >>een left 
all this time without even so much as a B to put Ixdbro his name. 
Richard wroU? some bofdis as well as Edmund, and ho wuia a m\ic.h 
more fuithl’iil servant of tho Holy See. For his chief exploit was 
to go to Rome to complain of tho King and the King’s Minister; 
and it is not wonderful that Gregory tne Ninth listened with all 
favour to an English Archbishop who came on such an cn-and. 
Edmund AviMit to Rome also, but ho went to complain of the way 
in which tho Papal Legato interfered with and thw*artedttll his own 
' plans of ’cforin, and of course ho got very little comfort from. 
1 Grt-gorv. I’Mmimd, in short, through the whole of his not very 
I long nrrhit'piseopate, hail, as bocame a good Englishman in tho 
reign of Henry tho Third, Pope and King together always against 
him. Dr. .Manning tolls us that it was in d<*fence of the laws and 
liberties of tho Catholic Church'’ that St. Edmund ‘Mied iu exile.” 
There in a stuihe iu wdiicli these words are true, but they are not 
true in the souse which they will doubtless convey to Dr. Man- 
ning’s readers and hearers. If by the laws and liberties of tho 
Catholic Church w© mean tho common rights of the Olmrch of 
England and of any other national Church as against the usurpa- 
tions of tho See of Rome, for such laws and liberties »St. Edmiuid 
certainly did strive. And, if a man who goes abroad of his own 
act is said to be in exile, SH Edmund certainly died in exile. From 
Dr. Manning’s description anybody would think that Edmund was a 
fici'ce asserter of ecclesiastical rights against the King rather than 
against the Pope, and that it was by the IGng’s act that ho was 
banished. But in truth Edmund liad no quarrel with tho King, save 
in so far as the Kinft backed up the Pope in aggressions agaihat the 
Church and realm m England. 

In fact, at this sto^ Robert Grosseteste seems to have thought 
his metropolitan rather slack in asserting ocolesiastical privi- 
leges of any kind. Robert was strong against tJbk» clergy hold- 
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iiig soculnr as well na hciii.i/ Muhjert tu sernlftr courfs. 

Ediumid thcmg'lit it bottei* to phinilities and the holdrngf 

of pecnlar olRces by churehmen, nuher tlirin iorhid u buses with 
a wservation of the Popes ]v»wer to allow them, a power 
which was ctudaiu to bo exer-iat'd in the very oaaos where the 
abuse way ;rrealo.il. It was hou r of the two that a plurality of 
benelices i-liould ho held by lOn^diduncn, xvho mij^hi porhsitH dijs- 
chftTge the duties of some of Ihcni, than by Itcilmns who w(Mdd cer- 
tainly never come Tumr any of them. Tho strifo of that day w:\a 
not like any of tlie strifes earlier or later, and it was in soniepoims 
a more healthy f^trife than any of thorn. Kinjif and Pope 
lenjriied toprethor a^rainst the dcr;^y and people of England: hath 
alike) were eager to seize their money and to promote foreigtjei-M at 
their c.vpensc. ^ Edmund censund fsimon of Monlf<»rt fur h:a un- 
cwionical marriatoj, but the strife in which Edmund was on''ago<l 
was tho same strife in which Himon was oiigagi*<l thirty years Inter; 
the wondi^r is that Edniimd was ever ennoni/.od at Ftonie, TJioro 
is no doubt that the honour was granlid most imwilUturly ; but us 
Edmund did not die under uny ecclosiii'^tical ccrMiire, aini as his 
life hail Ix^en a modHi of saintship according to the >t:nnhii*d t'f 
those tinica, the honour co\»id be granted without victual inco?>- 
aistcncy. it xvas wrung from Inrmcunt the f'ourtli bv tlie I'lMu-r d 
demand of England, and, if wc libo to bdievu l)ie ‘4 my, it xvas 
further wrung from him by finding in his own pursnn 'ih.il the 
patriotic Kfiglislnnan had miraculous pow(’rs of h'- .ibt/. 8o, wcall 
Know, b.icI Simon, hut then they Mere not exuuv iscd (or the heiliu'r 
of a Bisliop of Rome. But the cjinoni 7 'i 1 ion of Kdinund w.rsintlie 
end politic. We see by this present pilgrim.ige ihutit h.ssarHwtied, 
Had J'Jdnmnd di(3d excommunicatt* bke Simon, not only woiihl l>r. 
Manning never havo thought of sending a niliniinago to liis 
grave, blit tho men of Ins own timo ivniild, ys in the cje=^^e 
of Simon, havo been V'tter ubio to see in Itini tho charnpinu 
of Engl'ind againe^t Rome. Tho ejinoiiization Mi inled men’s exes. 
Edmund biMJaino a champion of the Church in the, umro convenient 
sense of the word Church, and noxv he is held up to revenmeo as u 
supporter of the urturpivtiont^ xvluoh ho p.issed priinney in with- 
standing. At llie same Ibnc xvo alloxv that Edmund him- 
self did gi\o a cerl.aiii hiindle to this Kind of treMfnient; ho did in 
a nuiuiK'r give occasion f(>r the eucmv to blaspheme. Wouhl 
people go on jnigrimago to him if his tomb wi re (o bo tnund in 
any of his IMglisb hannlf-', at Miingdon, at I 'bio,, at Sali-burv, 
or at Canterbury? Wo tio\v not. There \\ ■» a xviMhuess in 
Edmund’s retiring from bis diiti<s lo any pi u e, i"-j.«‘i'i)illv to a 
place bey ijnd Pea. But Jiis I'lieii'e <4' Ponri.^n) ucuteil -'jieiu. i! . 
easy to turn him into a saiul of the enjjimoii tvp '. h'diuiind no 
doubt wi at to Pont ip ny b.-ciU’C Tlicuie- li.td gone llieio. The 
two men xvoro utterly urdihi*, though it is al’iio>-f u.s uuiair to '•hum 
Thomas as it is to claim Kdinund as a, juer * {ulNoe.it«‘ nf tlie 
Roman .'•'iipreinacy. Still, in eiau ’cler and mid in ilm 

Ctiu.se ill w'hicfi each shove. Thomas and (Mm md hold 
didbrent Jiisforieal po.sitioiis. IhiL f'Miuniid's o\\ n ,n ( cerl.'u.ly did 
a good deal to confound the iwo. Ilv EdnniiidV; time (‘!i,*!is;is |vi,l 
become the received t\;'c of a saintly archhi'huji. \Vli*t 'rhoiii 'i, 
bud done was Iherelbre the ripld thin-r for V^lintiml to lo. Thom-i.i 
bad gone to Contigny; therefore, xsheu JMiimnd found that h<* 
got small Cinuforl ai Can I fn'harvv and would certainly pel h-vi 
comfort at Home, h.e xvent lo Ponti my to i. liy so doing In' •.! ‘xo 
a great baiulle toxv.irds mixiuj up t-.vo Ciiverj xvliich xvere jn tjanli 
quite unlike one another. 

It is of fiotno iinporl m - 0 that the true jm.-'ition of Srclib’e imp 
Edjuund diould be cleared up. Englidiuem slioiild uol le* the 
enemy rob them of all their xvorlhies. Archbi.shop ^^aIu^ae of 
coui’do .speaks from his 0 VII point o( \jrw, lud we ‘‘o not bhiiee, 
him. lint lliere wra tlie 7V//.'f'j a h'-a <la\s a;jo i.ilM..g away- we 
forget the exact xxord,'*- aLmt Kdiiimid helng ei'.e.r to spend 
national property ” and *• mP.ionai ” .soiia tlunL'' els.- on hide li of ’• 
foreign power. Sva iiig that wlut I'Muunid jeiJiy dh| w.is to try 
lo binder a foreign ]jow e,r from ^ei/ir.g IMialisli nioiaw h :,-d! , 

an aiiawor lo g.ain.sayera. .\rehbishop Al.anuiag musl ie.d*\*d ehuM.ie 
when Ju' rends this kind of thin;’;, and xv(' do imi know that luatiers 
are much luonded when ?ouioXNtiU--Tiie.i!iing imiii sends to the Tnnrs 
an extract about St. Eduiuud from s une uioderii eompllatio:'. io 
which bo is gaulesquely spokt-n of ns a JkTkshire clergym:.';.” 
])r. Hook give.s the iaet.s, hiit he of (oiir.-e as niitiirallY colour*- oue 
w’ay as Hr. Manning colour.s tlio other. Still Roger of Wenduver 
and Mathew Paris arc to he had, and we r.ither think timi Mr. 
Bohn has juiblishcd a erib of ihLin. for the beiudit, it lu.ay be, of 
pilgrims aud xvriler.? iu tiie 7\'iuff!. At all exciits, tfiough x\e d » 
uot claim to put Edward ou a lex el wulh Stoplum Langton rnd 
Earl Simou, xvo do claim iiim iu iii.s degree as an English patiiot 
and tin opponent of Rome. Tlio Eltraiuontaiie xvho goe.x lo 
Poutiguy m the belief that lie is voing to xvorship at ijm ton.h of 
one who ssoiild Imvo Inul nuy .-.xmpathy xvith himself may un- 
donbledly be I'cckoried in the r.uiuber of thote xMio woivhlp they 
know uol what. 


THE AUT OE SlvUTLNa. 

C ONSIDERING bow much more pooplo read, or arc auppn.-(‘fl 
to read, nowadays than tliey over did before, it la not a little 
strange how seldom they are aware that there is room for the exer- 
cise of art in reading as well aa in othel» occupationg. The rcmaik 
which Socrates made on statesmanship, that it was an exceed- 
ingly difficult and complicated bueinesa which everybody pmetiaed, 
and nobody thought himself bound to learn, apput'.s with tenfold 


force in our own da}’, not rnoroly to its origiaol oligoct, but to an 
infijjity of otln r matteiu And” tho oxemse of reading, in-whioh 
many of us spend, whether for work or for pleasuw, a very 
piHHjiable proportion of our lives, certainly falls within the spirit 
of ilia conHiire. Wo Muni in our infancy to read Words, but 
are left lo pick up tho xviiy to read fiooks. Advice about the 
choico of tlio kind of nmltcr to b« rend is indeed plentiful 
onongh, and is not utifr^*queiitly overdone ; but how to read the 
things chosen intelligontly and economically, how to extract the 
gVi'ale.st prulit with the least oxrvenac of time and oyesightr— this, 
xvhidi surlily in a thing worth know'ing, is left for the most part 
to come by nature. Mo far its wo are aware, tlicu’e is only ons 
current precept on tho .subject, and that is radically wrong. As 
the prejmlico created by it munt be cleared away boforo any 
riMsoiiftkle condui*ion.s of a positive kind can bo oiTived at, we 
shall do our be.it to expose tho venerable fallacy at tho risk of 
being held to encourage idleness, deaultorinoss, and naughtinesa 
generally. 

Alnmsl- every one who was fond of reading as a child must 
ouu-o or less distinctly renicmber having impressed ou him at 
various times that ll is wrong to skip.'’ This maxim i.s luiswer- 
uhle for a (pinutity <>f time and trouble xvasbed in useless reading by 
the children xvlm listen to it, after they havo como to riper years, 
w'hlch, if tho .stnli'^tic.s cmihl only be collected and nicely made 
out, should 1)0 oui)iigh to rjii.se a clamour for a Royal Conumssion, 
Tlie gf'm rul }U’opor/ii ion is indeed .softened by explanations ami 
qualitiiMtmns, bv tho time wdien young renders arc thought to be 
of aiiihiueut (liscri'tion to follow thoin. But Urn qualilications aio 
all wrong too. I'lio rule comnionly taught, os modilied by 
except ions in teaching or practice, comes to this. It is wrong to 
skip in rending a .solid book. Tho more solid the book, and 
tho more imporijint tho luntter, the greater is tho oflenco of 
.sl.'ipping. it I.s xenial to skip iu reading poetry, and quite 
h.armles.s to skip iu reading novels. This riilo appears to us 
jiHi ns wi^o and smsihle as if a parent whoso imu was about 
to travel partly on businc.s.s in cities, partly in the country, aud 
partly among xvorks of jirfc, xvero to ndxiso liim in tliis fashion ; — 

“ 1 xvould have you above all things rouiember to keep a 
uio.st ol)-«e.rvant eye ou everything about, you in the places 
xvhere you do hiU'liir.--!. (f you coiiliue your altenliou to xvhat 
ci*nci'ni-. '.our-clf, if ymi caiiiiot tell mo xvhat other iiooplo were 
doing, ll xou fill to iiolo all the Uilng.s in tho counting-houses 
and tlio :diup-\\i)idow,'», I .‘<hall t/dvc you for an idle fellow. .As to 
the count ly, no doubt ymi luul better observe ih' be.autio.'i than not, 
but it doi s not much matter. A.y 1) piidurc.'j uud so forth, certainly 
they are good in their \vji\ ; hut »i.s they aio only uuulo to bo 
looiud/if, x\hy you mu} look at them Jicil as carefully or caro- 
Jt» .-ly ICS }ou ph'.i.M*.’’ 

lu-t"a(l of acting by analogy to eucli advico ns thh-, wliicli wo 
r,.*od n.»t sjieiid lium iu -ihowiug to bo counter to tho geiiornl 
opoii.m and hiihit.s of mankind, xve prefer to treat reading OvS a 
In mi h of human life, and lo hold a doctrine directly opposed to tho 
l,''pu].,r fallacy. W‘c maintain that the Iran belief as to skipping 

to rhi.*! eticct — gcjicr.illv .vpiuiking, it in not wroitf/ lo sinp. Mkip- 
])iug U an important part of the ait of reading, aud should bo 
juai n.-^ed hvitenmiii-ally. It is most to be practi.sed iu solid books 
— by which wo iiicun, for t!ie purpose.^ of this discussion, books 
that me lead merely for information. Solid or fcerious iv.iding 
coii.-isl.s in jittcnding to tho nuittor of a book independently of tho 
form, cvi-opt iudiji'd when the form itself is the primary subject of 
iitiidy, iM lor m^tarjce from ihe point of view of a philologist or 
hi-roi’iun <d‘ liti raturi'. Tho more solid the book, tlio luoro ex- 
pi'dii'iit it i.s to skip, mid tlie more useful it i.s to kiioxv how to 
^kip judii’lously. Jjut M'liou tlio form is of sensible importunco to 
th»‘ iv.uh-r as compared xvilli (he muttm’ - or, in less abstract lau- 
gu.ige, Mdum ll book i.s ivad partly or xvlmlly for entertainmeut 
and jivii.<tic pleuaure, ijide}U!udcntly of information— then tho art 
of -Kippmg i -1 no longer in it^ jiroper place, and should bo very 
.T-.uii'.uiy le-ed, if at nil. It is generally a mistake in poetry, 
itiid it IS alisolnlely wrong in a good novel. Wo ao not 
mean to forbid a cursory glance at a novel or volume of 
pi-L-.ii^ about w'hich nothing is known, honestly intended tJ9 
:i ]>!i'limiu.ivv inquiiy to .ONcertain whctlnT it is worth reading at 
all. Or.c lui's a jicrfcct riglit to look into a book and say that 
it ji’ipniiKs to ho woith r'-ading or not worth reading as the case 
may hr; and the faculty of doing ibis xvith a roa-sonablo chance 
of guivMug liglit i.s indeed closely connected with the art and 
mystery of Miippiiig. Bui we must protest against the habit of 
ta.'^tiiig'a good novel by dips and skips — which really fe nothing 
belter than taking t*xtiacts at random — aud then protending to 
haiereud tlm novel. ’This xvay of treating the innsterpiecoa of 
fiction, though xvo fear it is not iincommon and meets with but 
little reprehension, xve take to be no less vicious and demoralizing 
ihaii the much decrii'd practice of skipping in books of solid in- 
sli iiciion U in trul h xvholofioum and laudable. The earae observo* 
tmii applies, i hough in n leas degree, to the reading of poems. 

< Mir poaitimi may Hcem paradoxical, but it can be established by 
in Ihpulable sti‘ps. Ret us begin at the beginning with tho 
eMieme of serious literature. The books Which are wholly 
made up of solid itwlructian, or profess so to bo, which are 
CDinplcJcly free, so far as human frailty will allow, from any 
sn.^niciiin of art or amusement, are Charles Lamb's class of hihka' 
uhihhf bunk? xvhich are no books. The class includM nearly all 
dictionaries— uot quite all, for M. Litlsr^, and perhaps a few others, 
have a xvuy of wrilang a aexics of disjointed but fitsomating essays 
diaguif;cil in the dictionary form-^ffiost encyelopeedic litentore) of 
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C0UV36 with iudivklunil ©xctiptiojwi. and a wtufiidemblo part of b^Hjka 
of rofewnc© and sdcntitic treaiwied generally. Now it may be 
safely said that no ono ever aufposed that. such books were meaut 
to bo read continuously; that thca-o was w>t virtue in reeding thorn 
from beginning to end*, or any vice in looKing into thorn to find 
perticnler things as wairted. Indeed it is generally admitted that 
the worker in any special eubjoct on which much litfjratiira exists 
18 at a disadvantage if ho does not know how to u%g books of re- 
ference prt)]J€vly — that is, if he is not an rulq>t in the art r)f skipping. 
This is Odpecially liue in the profl.•^.'io^ which of all others is the 
most rigorous in requiring accuratv knowhMl^^oMinl the lea^t Ihvour- 
able to slovenly habits. Half the pmeiical apUtiide of n lawyer, 
at. any rato of an English lawyer, depends on liis iK-injx ahh^ lo w'o 
hia books discontinuous! y, so as to pick out the very thing ho is 
in search of, and not wa^to time on its irrelevant fcuvri>undin;r.^. 

lh.it if thus rniirli is conceded, ivjiy hliould the principle of 
skipping be confiuod to books which are mauih'^tly and on the 
face of them not readable? Why is it right to tlit from page to 
page of ii dictionary by the help of tbo alphabcticiil order, and 
wrong to travel from one pai’t of a history or a book of ir«\fd3 to 
another bv the help of the index (if thts book hjtppfiis to bo 
tolerably Indexed), table (»f contents, or otherwise P SVe can seo 
no answer to this, so long ns the object of reading the hook is 
knowledge and not artistic ple.isui'e. 'Thu wriltT can at most only 
guess what things it will be convenient to tell ; an intelligent 
reiider must know best what things liti wants lo he told. It h 
the same with argumentative writing, ess;iys. and the like. You 
see by a glance at the first page of h!iir-a-iU)/<‘n that ihc whvdo 
space is nlhid with setting forth nn argnmyiit with which you arc 
quite familiar, to which you will never be coiu cited, or to whicli 
you need no conversion; by wliat nuuinev of duty or r-^ason can 
you be bound to read the other Kve pu^^esP ft luny be a»i_,\voiv(h 
l 3 ecanfte the stylo gives a iie,w to old matter. I’.utUH^n 

you arc no longer reading with the singlo vir^w of lurernuition, 
and the instance is no exception to the tir^t bnuieh of «mr vulx‘, 
but a conlirmation of tlie Hccond. It shows, not that it is wnmg 
to skip when you road for leavning, hut tlifit it is ri^ht not to »! dp 
when you roaiil for pleasure. 

In reading what may be called Vileruture of cxpodiion, espe- 
dally in really good efjsny.s, it is often dillicull lo hay how mutdi .if 
tho general pleasurable iuipressioii is due to the sub tance of the 
ftulhor’a meaning, and how nmrh lo the form. I’his may be re- 
garded as a kind of neutral ground, where sldpplng may in bi>mo 
circuinatancea be allowable and expoflivnt, in other-s a grave mistalie. 
When wo come to tielion tho casi*. much plainer. A gootl 
work of tictioQ, whether in pror.e or in \orse — Wv are lore 
speaking only of good works—is a woii of art, and cun bo 
Wjjhtly onjoved only by entering into sympathy with tin, arti'-t s 
mind mid uct^epting his work according to Ins intention. In a [tfr- 
fect poem the pluco of every word, in a perfect novid the place, if 
not of every word, of every I'pisode and of every paragraph, is 
important; and Iho reader who .skips throws away the plea*-uri* 
he was meant toderive from theh.iimony of c-ompositiou, in which 
very possibly tho bo.’iuty of Ihf^ whole may chiefly con.dsl, and 
despises the best part of the. artist’s labour, Ilo might as well 
go to ee(» A good play, ami llien wilfully miss every aUm-niiti' 
scene. In saying tliis wo are no doubt setting up a high standiiivl 
of light votiding. We assert by implication the doctrine, which 
many will think severe, that a novel not worth re.uiing eon- 
tiniioualy is not worth rpivlmg ut all; and this principle wouhl 
lead to tho conclusion that a va.-*!- quanlily of ciUTent uml «<:ci‘ptcd 
literature bus no business lo exi.>it. Ami .so we pcrhap.s com- 
mitted lo a paradox worse th.ui the tirst. We should imt bo 
disinclined to .do battle for it if space aHowed; but tho whole 
subject of iiovol-rcading is too large U) be disposed of in a closing 
aentenco, and oue pavaclox at a time is enough. 


TbVnirdl TlfKlNKP, 

rpHE death of Father Theiner doprivos the Church of Ihmie of 
-i- one of her most conspicuous mcnjber.s, autl clones a stv.m^v, 
career. Uo was born in Silesia, in 1804, iind in hi.s vouiii be- 
longed to a group of men whu.>o atticlunont to tin* C’.iiholic 
OhuTch was uncertain, and who lived ut <.jpcn war with hv’V laws 
and authorities. For a whole geiicjatiun the t(!(U[n'r of the 
Silesian cloi'gjMins been oxcGptioiiii). ()nt» IMnce Ibshd]) iiLvatne 
a Protestant ; another was long renowned ;w the mo.st iudepemh*nt 
and enlightotiod prelate of hia time; a third was involved during 
Ills early years in tho same contentions as Thoiner, The Theologicjil 
Faculty of Breslau was conlinually in hot water, nml Bishop 
Keinkeiui is on© of its Profe^'s es. Father Theiuor’s first work, a 
treatise on the law of Celibacy, was written in coujunctiua with’ 
bis older brother Anton, who wiis nu active assaikmt of Uomo and 
died out of communion w ith the Church. At that lime Theiner 
was extremely young, and ho afterwards avowed that the views 
put forward in his book wore suggested by otlmr induences than 
siucere religious zoal. Towards Protestantism indeeil ho bad no 
inclination, and during this phase of his opinions England in par- 
ticular inspired him ^ith a grotesque aversion. When he kit 
1 ^ country M the ^e of twenty-seven he wos loosely and iui- 
per^tly trained. lie possessed neither deep cbnvictious nor high 
aspirations, and he showed little promise of futpe distmotion 
kyond the common inhentauce of his race— the power af patioat, 
ohecAiei and thknkless toil. His travels were iirat directed to the 


collect ion of materials for the early hiubu-y of ih'' Ti,;- m f^nw. At 
Paris he mado the a^vpiaiinunce bulb uf Cl- n/uj and of 
]#amoanals, but 7U‘»tUeT of the twx> hoslll*’^ any iu- 

fliiuuce over hU un.?ettled mind. In 1832 ho nmo la Ih' uo, wont 
through a coin-se of religious exorcises at. St. Fu^ob'.^ *, luul came 
out from them a fervent "Outbolic. But the sh.’uhovrt’of hia 
early ox|)eru»uco darkened tho remainder of l)w iite. i no b“>nse uf 
scandal to )k 5 atoned for, and of evil to I;© Triad© go-id, rumamed 
with him to tho end. If it opuralcd as a roHlraint jm I an hu- 
podiment to action, it also S'-Tved as hu encoini.ig«nm'nt to tr.mquil 
eu hu-finco niidi'i* tri-iln ami hnmiliatiom which a rehnod 

r!i iiMcfcr wtui',.'! liave found hard to Lear. When ho Wauj© an 
im]Mvf,\nt peibouaiie hit* eucmiis {iffinnod that thoi'e was better 
roa^L ,ii lorliib (Ib-iii he cfiml lo .admit. I hey rebited that 

he, htd inndv' hiiUh b' useful to the Krench by hh> 

j''‘;!ui’is on the N'Jje.m*) of tu^' clergy in 1833, Lhal ihey 

seot him on a Himibr eimiml to Jiunie, and lufit lliem, after his 
Ciei\f'r.'?iiuj, he Ijetruyoil his ie.iiploy<n'S to Card'aml jVjve'tli. 

'J’Lmiuci* rep.»id the lri^»mt*>hjp of tho Jesuits by 'in emlmsiaHic 
aduiinilion, and (wen thought of joining them, It i.s h:ud that 
tliey wore uuvsiilin-x to admit him, but lii/it they mad.o him very 
advautageou:? olhu'ii lo write thoir historj'. Thu Ciorntrii.-Asioa was 
iiltiiiialoly given in (heroieau July, mid the change wna tt 
judiciou,'^ oue. 'fheiners book would have l)ecu le,9» readable 
svilbout being more .uilid. Although h© was aV.u to Wi-ito in four 
]angua;..e.'', in all of tli^uu ho was cmifu!*od ami declamr.tory. He 
knew Un\v to pile qnoluLion upon quotation with tho oxtormil ©rn- 
dition of tile wseiueeuth ceiitiirv, but ho had not icm'iit to dofead 
anarguMHot wii liout triviaiity or to af>suil ooe witliout violence. 
]fo eo‘Up':ime'l tluit traiishuoR', with iui of delicacy, omitted 
the i oUiug ]nis.s-iges of Ins bo. iks. Hoinolimew hu himself saw reason, 
ill 8ec<Mid cdnious, to prune the coar.'re cxubcivUiee uf tbo tot. No 
man of otpial imu'k in hjttovH, exeuptmg EwuUl, b;i3 ovnr wautiid 
30 coinplel^dy llie nolo nf bre«dmg. No wealili of imitoial 
could redeem hi-i de>uotri •)f method, oi U'luper, nml of t iftte. But 
ivad.ivs w'lio wer-' repelled by the tunu of iup ung.iiuly vojamc*^ on 
the Svvedi>h UofuruiRiion, ihc cccle'sLiiatical policy of I'V.-dm'ick the 
Croat, <0* t!i»; couve- fion of Clevimtn piinc©:^, could not help admit** 
ting tiiii! i]j<i juuhor had 1 h‘uii fortaimto in hU opportuiniU)S, jiad 
woc woikiug a Nein of the richoPt ore. For tillixm yoars hia 
writings met w'llli no appluuw', ami his pordtit-n in literature was 
V.rdJy re':igui.!;ed, luu it was Mmwn th.vl h© could bivijdio ft plck- 
uKO bettor th’iu any workman in ii.une. Thoinor turned, like 
NuNvunin after liiiu, fioui th© Jesuits to the Oratonang. Tn the 
.spacious and quioi eon vent of ibot.'luesa Nuova he foiifhl usplotirfid 
'libnrv, a ''oi».lls s'. no vf maTULscripls. ami thopuj>ev.sof BaymOdas, 
tJje com imiitor of Be. )-nj'i us. Belorc the do.ilh of (iregovy XVI. 
ho wi.. adinitved into tjij Pupal crehitej, and the vuvoh'tiou 
JiO pi, leevl ovi-r tliein. 

It SV.4S iin aiti\(.-lj\o I'll 'I to t^mplov CuTiiifiiJS in il« ;l'u-uils 
wliijh* tb(‘ro Was m .>t, 10 apjir.'h.aut <u>in ( iefina.i^'. , mei Pu* t 
rijiieiu. was alle.uv'ard-i o\.t again in the pefs.im.-. <'i iieisitch 
ami N'lhiaider. it was -u^a.loe [ ili.M tJic pnseuee ut lilV \'ulicaD 
oi fi iiiiin jsteepeil in.lhe seeruts of ilio PiiU'Siaii .i, Ij.m.'s woiil^ 
OLMJ...; Ilomin erudition 1.. deil with ilm pivtentmu-' Mleneo of 
( and rubrngen. 'iiio counlrvimm of the new Pivfect 
eoiuplaiiied bitteily of liis disieg.n'd for tho ciaiuiy of p.Urbdisui, 
lie wiiH md corriV]il like iliu iratitional guardi.uiy c.i ,'^oulliom 
C'dleHiuiis, ami h * liul mil th.‘ plui'«aui pl’iu.sibUity wilb wbich 
tlie} at once lead nil and iR'dllo liio inquisliivo iMveller. Tm iner 
had been pl.wvd ilu vu t.> (Livo otliers aw.u'. ami fio' unny vi-ars bo 
did bid woik witli Mgu il ouccohs. Ho know tho vain© o'' liie tjnxi- 
aui.-H given iubihid euaive, and ho wished to kef)]» them f-v l.imselr’. 
U was tlio riidiL plauo ior liim, and he made liio most of il, Ae a 
pur\e^or (if liie ruw materials from Avliieh jii.^tones are woven he 
In. ids t'le higiiest pliee, and t'urj)(',.s3es even .sue’u men .as M-ihillou 
iiud -dui'alori. Ikjjdii many siiK’dler worlis, ia* produced in tfli 
jears tijlL'Ui lollop!, t. ur-lillhs of wliiidi eojisisted of eusiivly new 
mailer. 'I'iiey r.-late . hiellv to et)iintji. 4 oiug outside the gTciit 
ev'uli.al ijinerit ol' \ ioroiwau history, nud the aMoutiou fio ]i sloxvedun 
rolfiuii,liuiiL.irv.aiel(.'roatiainigld liave boen mor(‘ usiM‘ulivdjrc(?te<l 
t<i .'''p.-in, and the Befiuaunliou. i ho best of his pubJieaiiojis 

p(U is the (.s In A J iiphinntu t(s of I liu Toiujjorul Powei* ; tho imwt 
e.M’ele^'s i.stiio iidiiimjon im'dand. Hi.s oaga time, ss to avail him.^elf of 
liis inuoipparahlo mh.inl 'ges ami ef his boundless imUevi ns imul© 
hnu loo us iiy lU the iproee.vi ol .seloetiou end prepiu’cttioi). ( 'empai’ed 
\»iLn aiiniher <.ievujioi who held a .similar posititui iu thu \dirK*un, 
iioi.>»leniiib, las inierioniy is a[>earenl. Bui, fliough not a tot- 
rnte editor, his work is nut wtuwu done than Hut of (lio Frmich 
iV icdicliues, sueh us Alonlfitueon, or than timl ofCurdlii.id Mai, or 
than soiiiu oi I uo earlier mid liter aolumes of llio Cennan Monii* 
meiUtj. It will be felt hu-tjafter bow lovUinat© it was thst tho bvsl 
Prefect of the Secret ArchivuH sliould have been so quick and Sv> 
profuse ill printing them. Tlminer hiimelf found thia'tha collcic- 
tiou had bv-©n tuuiperuil with, and Ih. re is loo luuchroaaon to fear 
that butoro th© Ihqiul iiumn^cripts are made public tbo gaps wdll 
iwve multiplied, i'or exact suhoiarsliip his studies Jud Hot pro- 
pared him. IJia early training fell in prm-hiotoric nml lie 

Lit Gernmnv hel'oro ibo crili.:al accuracy of Hermann and Beklcer 
liiui btjon extended from cb^isicul literature to tho gvnend purposes 
of history. From the age of thirty he studiiKl bi tho wor.d. of all 
Bchoois, and wna the coUofi^ue of a man notorioui^ iia a composer of 
texts. Ho had not suilicisnt youth or llexibUily or fveedom to 
keej) pace with tho progress of historical scieuci*, and iu later 
yeai^ his -relation towards its masters was as tlmt of GilUoa to 
t^roio, or of Halltun ami PoJgrav© to Stubbs ami Froctuan. In 
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estimatiup; bis success and fiailure, it must ho romembered tliat, 
as an officer of the Papal palace, ho hold a position of {^eat 
dependonpB, and was subioct to the control of riirid censors. 
The highest interests mignt be comproniised by works isauing 
from that tower which overtoj>3 tho llmccio Nuovo ana 
commands the garden of the Ilehedere. Whatever he published 
came forth under the special snnetion of the Pope. The favour, 
and even conlidence, which Theiiior at one tiuns enjoyed placed 
him under still stiicter ohligationH. It was inevitable that his 
books ahojjld become discredited by the omission of documents 
and parts of documenlH from the fear of giving olfenco. In his 
vohuue on English history, for example, he gives no letters frtuii 
Oampeggio during the winter of 1520- 9— during tho critical time, 
that is I0 say, of tho illness of Clonioiit and of tho Imming of tlie 
secret Ihwe. Yet a full diary of the proceedings was amongst the 
papers before him. Hardly imy student of Theinor’s works will ven- 
ture to affirm that these' reslriVtious on free andlionest speech were 
altogether repugnant to his nature. A quarter of a eeutury spent 
amoi^g tile records of Pupal policy and action during .'seven himdn'd 
years li al strongly imprcHsed him -with awo of a power excrei.'^i d 
WMth so much vigour, with such continuous adlierenco to the .s.inie 
niaxini'^, and for the must part with so much dovolit)n to ajnritu.il 
and idea] aims. No other man had seen these ihings .>^0 clo^'‘lv, t.r 
had hecTi so much exjiosed to nu iidliieiua* which rmisl bo intelli- 
gible to every one who has rend the episll»‘.s of (iregnu-y 1h« flivil 
or the V‘l more imposing convajKouleiice of Jnnoct ur li 1 . Theiner 
seemed t(» feel that tho evil lliiil Pojjcs have done lives after them 
and mod not he dwelt on, wliile the good is oft intiMTed with tlu'ir 
bones and needs to be dr.iwn forlli again into the liglit <»f duy. 
He speaks with veneration of Clement XIV., though he liuewv Unit 
ho had won his election by promising to 8U|ijm'sa the Jesuits; and 
in tlir<‘t! Iblio volumes occupied with thelite of (iregory XIII. not 
a woitl cficajicB him which would show that lie was awuro of the 
extraordinary infamy of his hero. 

Most of i'luiinevs work wa.s t*xeciitod by the easy procc-s of 
copying what was in his custody. Hut he was eiiuaiied for mfiiiy 
years on a tar more serious task. At the clo^i? of the Council of 
Trent the decrees were jmblished, and Massarelli, who laid acted a.s 
secveUiry from the beginning to the end, was cliarged to prepare a 
report of all the proceoding.s from day to day. Hut when the wnrK 
was done, and bofore it received the last touches, the idea of publi- 
cation was abandoned and tho MS, was locked up 01 the Castle of 
St, Angelo. In 1857 Theiner obtained leave to jmhlish it. He 
made (lili^ent search at Komo, at Xaplos,and at Ilorenco for tht>s« 
other sourci'S of information from which Pallaviciid had Bujijdied 
tho deficiencies of the jejuiio and reticent diary. He announced a 
vu.st collection ill seven volumes, and, in the hope pcvlians of di'^- 
anuijjg op pojiiti on* he gnx) out that tho credibility of tlie Je.'-uit 
historian wouhl bo .signally vindicated, A jiart of the wvrk 
hud 1 k-'*u jointed wdicn the approacli of tho V^atican (Jouucil mad*} 
it d«>niil'.'e to suMvii(t il.s furllier progress. Early in 1809 
ft few .di'.^'ts weri' pliiOOtl in the hands of trusted uilicials. 
They coni, lined the .Secretary s aciNuinl of the .st imliug ord«*is of 
iihe ('oinicil, of the mode of oomlaeling the deb it. ‘S, and 
of tho n'giilatious rcl.iting to freedom of discu.'-sinn. W'hen it 
was found in tiie following vvintei lint the A ustiiaii bishops who 
ohjectiMl to the new n pulatiojis had the old ones in their liands to 
ftppe.il to, It was at once declni\'d that 'riieinev liad betrayed to lli<* 
lV»pe‘.s t'Mi'.iiies that which it was his sjuTial duty to buppress, and 
lie w'{i.s required to resign the l.evs of the Secret Archives. In 
reality thl-. .barge w'a.s only a pretext. Tho jir luted fragment of 
Massandli eoulaiued little or iiolhing that wave new. (lopies were | 
known to exist in se^eral iMiroja-au libraries; llio substance might 
Ix) foil ml in the very first pages of a work two centuries old with 
which every theologi.au is I'amiliar; and the most juiiuted and 
siguiiieaja passage iiad been recently made public by uii Italian 
priest. 

The storm which bur^t upon Theiner in Urn spring of 1870 Iiad 
been brewing for iweiuy yars. lu a city as reimirkable for 
enviousiie-^s us for urbanity, liis jio.'jition a.y a forei-jmer and the 
pcrson.ll boiielit he derivevl from his familiarity with tiea8ure.s 
fr<»m which all others were excluded were enough to mnke 
him enemies. During the liberal (*ra, 'when the Jesuiis 
were much in his wu\, Dims IX. had laicuuruged Tlieiner 
to justify tho Dope who suppro.ssed tliem. All bough ihe 
documents rolatinj;: to tluit most important year, 1773, had 
been excluded, hw I /lie of Clement XIV. contained much 
in the matter, luid still move in the spirit, wliich was ollensivc 
to tho Society, aiid their best preacher, Kavignan, 'won liis spurs 
in lileiMluro by preparing a reply to it. Some years later Theiner 
fimiiHlied a rival order with the means of casting grave reproach 
on the Jesuit missions in China. lie allowed liis own country man, 
Laemmer, to compile a whole volume out (»f tho forbidden trea- 
sures in his keeping. He jmhlished tw’O volumes full of Honaparti.st 
eutliub\a«m in order to weaken tlie impres,-«iv)U made by the great 
work iuwhieU l)'llau«.soiiville h.as ('xliibited the policy of Napoleon 
against Dins VII. It was .issumod that ho Iiad dorm this fi>r a 
reward, and it was as.sevLed that, mule.' the same inducement, he 
had trusted papers which Ijo ought, to have lield sacred to 
indiacrevH and wealtliy Drcdestuits, and even 10 Anglican bishops ; 
that, regardless of excmumunicaliuii, lie had introduced foreigners 
witliin tho sacred procincls of llm Archives, and that he had 
supplied Kauscher with books to couijiose his anti-Papal nainjih- 
lets. Above fill, it waa notorious tliat, as soon us the old 
disputes put off their disguise, and were definitely redirted to 
the fundamental choice between acceptance and repudiation of 


the Jesuit system, Theiner, in spite of many oonceesions, and 
of much doubt and indifference in particulars, was at heart an 
enemy. He made some eflbrts to vindicate himself, and to 
prove his thorough compUanco with the letter of tho new law. 
Bui there was no denying that, after dedicating one book to the 
Dope, he had dedicated another to Hohenloh^ and a third to 
Stro.'ismayer, that he lived on intimate terms with Friedrich, and that 
he counted Dollingor among his friends. It is certain that in a ponti- 
ficate coTitrollfd by Jesuits Theiner s place was not at tho Vfttic^. 
He must have foil that he was a meet sacrifice to tho altered spirit 
of the time. His con.sciousness of how his fate had been incurred 
gave to liis bearing under niisfortuiio a. patience which was not 
without dignity and gmre. His sniflll but valuable library xvas 
purchased by u friend. Several unfinished w'orks, iucladimjt one 
on tho stru'j'glo ht^lwmi the Avignon Dopes and the BafljKau 
lOmperor, another on Jienedict XIV., and a continiiatiou of tho 
Annalm Ecclemmliri fioui Sixtus V. to Pius VI., tu’o said to bo 
among tho papers he has lidl. His last days wore occupied in 
ciiiTying through tho prc.ss the Acts of the Council of Trent, which 
ho hud rodiived from si veil volumes to two by sacrificing most of 
the subsidiarv mattnr. In tho summer Theiner went to Austria 
to siiperinlend Die eompletion of lids his last and greatest puhlica- 
tion. On the il.ay on which he was to return to Italy he wrote to 
a celt‘br.ited Isr.glisli divine that his xvork tvns done, and expressed 
a hope tliat a bettor knowdedge of thoth)uucil of Trent might here- 
after jiron into the reform of the Cluireh and the reconciliation of 
( 'hrij^tondtim. J’hroo w’coks later he was dead, lii.s long life 
closed, a.s it had passed, amid much ohstinalo labour and little 
jo\. In spito of many faults and shortcoming’s he had rendered 
great services to learning, ami, so far ns learning smves religion, io 
the Churcli whicli lie sternly loved. His death leaves vacant 
among Eiiropoaii scholars a place which none can till. 


THE TTAllVJJ.ST. 

oleavnnee from the harvest fields of their golden &hoave.s ia 
-1- to most jiooplo one of the must striking reminders of the 
jais^ing a-w.'iy of tlie summer tiimx To tlie towmsumn probably it 
iiulieatos the ending of the too short summer holiday ; to the 
fortunate low it may imam only the clearance of their shooting 
ground, while it warns other happy m(*n that the time is come 
when their homes must he got into himting condition. Apart, 
liowever, from the fudiiig pleasures of Ihose wlio have been busk- 
in{j ill tlie him, or from the present LTijoyment of lho.se who are 
driving the paitridge.s from stubble to roots, ami IKmi root.s to 
stubble, tliere is an interi'sl of a more absorbing kind, more or Je.ss 
direct, ill winch Chore are few who do not participate, from the 
.«5tate.siu:m at tho lielm of allairs to tho lowest grade of labourer. 
With all who conceiji themsidves about the Iruita of tho 
}ear*s Jiimbamlrv, and xvho know what is jmiciically meant 
by tlie ditlerenco betwi-en a good hiirve.st and a bad har- 
voht, it is at tho end of Augu.st tint ilieir anxieties, thoir 
ho]M*s, and their fears ciilminale. It is then that they learn 
the results of the labours of the tillers of tho soil. It is then 
that they can summarize the Lffieefs of the jirovious winters 
fro-ts and siuiws, of tho genial or ungeiiial spring, of the scorching 
or rainy .summer. Jt la then tliat the merchant gives a Jiasty 
ghinco at the jnist and sums up its realized jirolits or losses, and 
seeks all available information as to llio now ingathering 
liarvfst (»n wliich to form u ba.sis fnr his speculations in tho 
future. 'I'lie cost of our bread and of our beer, of our beef and 
luuUon, of tho keep of our horses, the doubt whether we shall 
have enough eolton and toh<ieco, and what tho olive and tho grapo 
will jield, are. j)rol>lems for the. solution of which wo have now 
more or ]es.s adequate data, and tlicy are questions which concern 
us all. In must countries of the world the national interest is 
centred in, and tho national pror^piii'ilv tlejiends upon, the success 
or the failure of the great local crop, w-luAher it be of corn, cottou, 
sugar, or wine. Oui’ country is so omnivorous that it has au 
interest little short of universal in tlu^ crojis of tlie world. Whatever 
the earth produces may be lound in our markets, and the absence, 
or even .scarcity, of any notable product becomes a hardship and 
a privation, unJ probably derange.^ some branch of mnnuJacturing 
industry among us. And it caimot bo too fully recognized that a 
revolution has within tlie last few^ years taken place in the food as 
well as in the habits of tlie ma.ssf;s of the people. Cheap feed- 
ing for the worldiig classes was always regarded as a necessary 
coinlition of the prosperity of the couutiyq and cheap bread 
was formerly regarded as synonymous with cheap food. Tho in- 
creased cost of the iiecetisai’ies of life was once the common 
and only plea urged for incr»*as«‘ of wages. Bread was then the 
staff of life, but now no one imagines that a cheaper loaf would 
enable employers to reduce wages. Cheap bread ia no longer 
sufficient for tho million; its higher or lower price does jjinect 
them, but only to the extent of proienting them from enjoying, or 
eiuibling them to afford, luxuries. Tho working class docs not 
save thriltily in times of cheajuiess, but spends what comes into 
its hands. The diiroreiice between cheap imd dear bread is spent 
in luxuries—meai, drink, and dress. What -we cannot proauce 
ourselves must, either in the raw or manufactured state, beoWined 
from abroad, and thus it ia that our interest in the prodace of the 
world has an ewr-widening range. 

Naturally tho chief interest of the eountiy has reference to the 
produce of our own helds in the. way of bread and meat. And the 
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experience of the past few yeere has tauffhtua that the only anxiety 
which really need be felt i» oe to the future supply of meat. 
Englishmen have become more than ever a ttieat-^ting people, 
and the cheaper the loaf the more money they have to spend on 
meat, and the greater is the demand for it. Even with com- 
paratively high-priced bread we have found that the demand for 
meat has been so groat of late years as to enhance its value to 
previously unheard-of prices ; and, ns we shall presently see that 
there is ahnost a certainty in the coming cereal year of fow-priced 
bread, wo may anticipate that, even with a fairly full supply of 
meat, the demand for it will bo so great us to drive prices nigher 
than ever. It seems to be doubtful, however, whether the supply 
can bo a full one ; for it must bo Tomeml>erod tlial duiing the 
past summer tliere has been no growtli of grass, the hay crop was 
a vggi bad one, and, except in the North, roots have to a great 
ext^ failed. There has V*on no fattening of beet* and mutton 
during the summer in the pastures, so that the work will have 
to bo done to a large extent by artiiicial food in the slieda during 
the autumn and winter ; and it w^ill need all the stimulus of high 
prices to tempt our farmers to undertuke so expensi\e an operation 
on the considerable scale which our net^ds demand. It is useless 
to look for increased supplies from abrojul, as wo already sweep all 
available markets within our reach, while the (juantitics that are 
brought from the Antipodes are not yet sufficituit. to make their 
mark in the way of influencing homo prices. Cattle food is dear, 
and there seems to be every reason for anticipating that the price 
of meat will be at least as high as over, even if it ]x> not higher 
than we have yet seen it. As the dilficully oj’ bringing over iresli 
meats from long distances seems for the present t(.> lie insuperable, 
the energies of inventors and speculators must still l»e diivcled to 
the importation of lean stock. Abundance of foreign feeding 
material is to be had, and our farmers aro adepts iu the art of 
laying good moat on lean carcases. 

The results of the wheat liarvest just concluded afford the most 
ooraplote contrast to those of last p our’s harvest. It may bo re- 
membered that our estimotca of the last crop of IVostern lOuropu 
indicated the necessity of drawing from the rest of tlio world sup- 
plies of immense amount — .such an amount that it appeared im- 
probable that they would be fortlicoming. It was poinfod out at 
the same t ime that tlie potato crop was by far the largest and the 
soundest that liad been grown since the outbreak of the diHottso, 
and the hopes wliicdi wo expressed thai the supply of this root 
would to a very groat (M[ tout reduce the denuind for oread have been 
realized ; for, althougli the countries of Western Europe have im- 
ported wheat on an unprecedented scyile, yet the imports have not 
neen so large os would have been requimd had consumptiem relied 
on bread alone. I'he immense amount, however, of wheat and flour 
tluit has been despatched from the Atlantic ports of I ho United 
States fairly astonished those skilled in the trade; while the 
arrivals from California, Chili, Australia, New Zealand, India, and 
even Japan, show that, with the existing facilities of raihvav and 
steamship communication, the entire world sets itself tosuppfy our 
wants as soon as they become known. High prices w'ore pre- 
dicted, and perhaps the range of prices wua high as compared 
with years oi avernge abundance, but it did not appro, ach tho 
rales that have been reached even in recent yeai*s when the homo 
crop has been poor. Jiu8.sia, perhaps our most consUuit pur- 
veyor, was unable to alVord lior usual proportion of our supply. 
California again made a steady advance in her exportation, and 
her propitious climate appears to render the production of an 
enormous and increasing crop of line wheat year after year almost 
a certainty. Her acreage of wheat this year is said to approach 
two and a half millioiw, while that of the United Kingdom is 
loss than four millions. Tho country may well be congratulated 
on having obtained its supplies of bread during the cereal 
year just closed at a cost far less than could have been 
anticipated. It has not been without influence on the value 
of wheat that the crop just reaped presented throughout tho 
period of its growth an appearance promising giHiat abundance. 
But the experience of the threshiug-nmehine does not quite boar 
out the promise which was founded on the luxuriant rippearoiice of 
the fields. Eixun the accounts that have appeared since threshing 
has begun, it may bo judged that the yield of wheat is by no 
mean.s an extraordinary one. It does not approach, f<jr in- 
etance, the groat crop of i868. But still it cannot be doubted 
that it is rather above an average. The reports of competent 
judges supplied to the agricultural journals, talcen in tho aggix)- 
gate, are in agreement on this point. There ore, however, those wdio 
estimato the crop at less than an av erage, and among them appears 
Mr. Sanderson, who writes to the Times that his estiuiato of tho 
yield is seven per cent, below an average. Mr. Mochi supports him, 
making an exception, however, for JiMi^)wn county, where ho says 
there is a full average. However trustworthy those authorities 
may generally be, the observ-ations of independent observers spread 
over tho whole comitry are at variance with theirs, and it will be 
safer to accept the unanimous opinion of the multitude of coun- 
sollors as correct rather than that of th^e gentlemen. But 
it re^y matteis little whether the crop K an average, or a little 
over, or a little under. Tho quality of the grain is spoken 
of as varying, and, whatever may bo the Quantity grown in 
the United lungdozm it is certain thM the European crop is a 
good one, and that Euffland will be only importing country 
&is yeSl:. Etance and mlglum ore rop<%ted to have about 1 5 per 
cent, above on average*, Qermany has a crop of tine quality and 
over an average in quantity*, the Austro-Hunmia^ Empire bas 
enough to aQow an expic^tauou of three millions of quarters of wheat ; 


and Bussla, though irregular, will have enough to enable her to 
export largely. The United States have a good crop, even if it be 
not so largo or of so good a quality as that of last year in the 
Atlantic States *, while the available quantity in Califorpia is said 
to bo larger than over. Last year the doubt was whether it wouldbe 
pcisaiblo for us to obtain enough, os France w(i8 compeliug with us. 
This year there will be no coiTipetition ; our merchants will have 
no need to seek for wheat: tho producers, having no other cus- 
tomer, must send it to oiu* aoore. We shall not only have plenty, 
j but ftuporabtmdiincc. There has been already a very heavy fall in 
prices, and the country has the ad\^nlago of obtaining its supplies 
at moderate rates I’rom the very commencement of tho cereal year. 
Asstoi'ks of old whe;it arc well nigh exhausted, and as consumption 
of now wheat on a largo scale has already bogim, the current demand 
may bo expected to absorb tho BuppUes tlint may be brought to 
market for some weelvs to come. But when shipments of the new 
crop arrive from abroad in addition to our lioincsupnlieri, it is ceitiain 
that wc shall have more than we can consuuje, anu a further fall in 
prices will take place. It may be ccmfidcntly anticipated that bread 
will be cheap Jbr the next twelve month?*. The j)otato crop is 
again a good one. In many dialricts it is larger oven than that of 
last year, and it is quite as free from disease as it was then. 
During the drought tho tubei-s were said to have ripened pre- 
maturelv in many parts, and eiuce the min they have boim growing 
again, tliu.s destroying the value of tho original crop. Yet we may 
reckon on an abunduut supply of potatoes. On the whole, we look 
for ^e^y cheap bread ami dear meat. 


WITH IHK CAMlilUAX.'? AT IV'RKXflAM. 

m 

rpo three-fourths of the British public the archroologist seems 
-I- a harmless lunatic, who might bo passed by with good- 
natured contempt if he did not contro\ ert tho maxim qmeta rwn 
movere^ .and if he were nut an excuse to local sightseers for creeping 
into big houses not otherwise approachable. And yet, if any per- 
sons <Ave a debt of gi'atitude to .Arcliuiologic 4 il Societies, it is the 
owners of historic names and ancestml acres, who find in tho 
genuine archieologist a worm chronicler of their ancient glories, 
and a propagandist of a conservative spirit by the reverence for old 
names and things which he infuses into the camp followers. Full 
well dues the aiiliquarv know, as he enters a. bortier town in a train 
crowded with old-fashioned savam equipped with all mauncr of 
\ali9e8 and Vtasculft,” that he owes it to modern toleration that he 
is' neither burnt as a wizard nor con 8 igne<l as dangerous ” to the 
nearest asylum ; and it is the nearest ajjpruach he con make to 
martyrdom to brave tho linger of scorn in his endeavours to ti’ace the 
origincs^’ of old homes, families, and institutions, and, in doing 
so, to contribute to the accuracy of early English history. 
With how mixed a feeling ho is regarded tv those whose (Ud 
iiiemoriaLs are coinnieiuorated in his n^searches is seen in the 
frequent disclaiiniw of any special archeological knowledge by 
such men as Sir AN'atkin AVynn, the new President 01 the 
(Jaiiibrians, who, by his local knowledge, liis good sound sense, 
and his love for a wide district over every foot of which he has 
walked, ridden, or driven, approved himself at the meeting ft 
Wrexham an anliquoa'v in spite of himsedf, On the other hand, 
the ctdubrated Mr. Whalley proved himself a hollow archiB- 
ologist; and after exhibiting at llualnm two fragnients of a 
stone t'lligy which ho believed to be of tho sixth century, but which 
the veteran Mr, Bloxam at once pronounced to be of the fifteenth, 
avenged himself at an evening meeting by cutting into a vtity 
interesting discussion as to the purpose of Ofl'a’s Dyke, and by 
protesting that tho Cumbrian nrchapologists would do btJtter if they 
would “ rise above tlie consideration of tho material remains of 
ancient times,'’ and dovolo lhem 8 elve.s to the construction of bis- 
h»rifs w'hich did not favour Romish interests and Papal aggression. 
On the whole, however, uotwithstanding such occasional interrup- 
tions, tlio oveuing meetings and the excursions of the Wrexham 
week may bo said to have yielded fair aicrage fruit, and tho 
arrangemimts of the local Committee were such as to minimize the 
unavoidable I’atigue of the latter and the uec^jSvsary dryness of the 
former. 

Of the Papere read, the two of most interest were Mr. D. 1 ?, 
Thomas’s “ Notes on the Archwology of Wrexham and its Neigh- 
bourhood ’’ and the local secretary Mr. Trevor Parkins’s Paper on 
Oflii’s Dyke. The first of these went deep into the oai*lic 3 t history 
of the district, and w'as especially intert-istiug where it showed that 
the primitive featuix's of tho country and its first inhabitants are 
Btereolypod in the nomenclature of tho rim* districts and hill 
country, as, for the jiiutter of that, they are in the names of tho towns. 
It may bo that Wrexham itself is nothing more nor less than the 
“ home of heather,” as indicating tho physical aspect of the district 
iu early times. To these lucubrations of the learned author of 
the History of the Diocese of St, Asaph y Imsed on a wide antiauariaii 
research and a rare knowleago of his native longue, the arcnmolo- 
gista of his audience found very little to demur, though one of tlnnu 
took exception to Mr. Thoraa.s’s opinion that in tho modern coracles 
I to be seen later in tho week at Bangor Isccied, and OverUui, might be 
I seen the traces of the early British boats of wickoi’Wiurk,'tho art of 
making which they taught to their Roman masters. But the ob- 
jection that tho ancient coracle was much longer and more sub- 
stantial than that now in use on the Dee— for did not the coracles 
of Ottjsar’s time hold from fifteen to thirty passengers, and did not 
Oolumba cross to Xbna with a company of six or eight?— is to be 
met with the common sense rejoinder that a boat is a boat/’ and , 
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that it id not bo much the point at ksiio whether the round wickar 
hid(]hclad vcBdol wns H cock-bo»'it or a irum-o f- war, ftb whether ita 
fabric and miiteriftl In clayfl loiii^ aj^o wore or \voie Jiot iihiidioil with 
those of the coi‘ivili ‘9 ou th ) Iko. TJh- panor on Oiia'^ J)y]\o pro- 
voked more diucushion, and peril:} ps claiiued wnlrr iak*i>«st,becim.'U 
the Cambrian antirpiai’les oonM uoi. lUil to conjo upon it at alinoi^i 
ovorjr tuj’ii in their daily o\< Mi i’bi on < 1 . If not on Ollas l^yko, tiu-y 
wore constantly oii u-io.’lly curious iluuble, Wails 

Dylie^ which begins at :h Ablioy and runs soulh 

through Jlalkin, Hope, i)u* of the Alyn, \N’rc.\liain, 

Wynnstay (formerly ojilli..! W'j-tt-^Ljy b'oiu this cirLMim-Lince), 
and Ortwodtry, fbjally di,-:.tppe:ii'iuw' in the Hats U) Ihu nmlh 
of tbo Vyrnwy^ river. li, pointed out by "Mr, Paiknid 

that this dyho was le.-s ih.m a third of the of 

of Ollii, wdiieh, extemlin;: iroin TidiMiluuu oppovU*^ (’hrp-’.jw, 
and from near the Summmi h>\,iiary, acr^iss parts «n' ( 'liiio 
and Herefordshire and the comity of It.nlnor, traversi's Cluri 
on its way to Montgomery, and runs pndt T jiuiyun nnch. Se].jtt> u, 
Chirk, Iluftbon, and Mold, to its tenninns on llic Idinirhijo cun't, 
near Prestatyn, or Tryddyn (Jliepel, nu!":i south oi C.uin.ih ’3 
Quay. The two dykes run nujro or juirallfl to each (4 her, at 
an interval which varios iViiui a hundred yards to thive milo', end 
it is tho veuorable opinion of the ])oft Church \\?ird tlmttlnsiulcrval 
was neutral ground — an (jpuiioii which 'dr. Caikitis was disposed 
to controvert. Aloro iiivouU‘<»viMtiljlo is the fact, easily ob- 
servable, that the ditt’hos of hjlh (1 n1,cs arc inv.u iably on I ho 
wCHlem side, a rcasotinblc proof lliat they ^YcJv no! i .t iMcd f.r the 
defence of Wales ; and, so fir at least, this fiet f.iiiiiiv-' the suriuiyj 
that both may have been the work of ()i‘r;i, tliiMiL’h Mr. iWniuell 
considered that of Watt to lie .scvcimI cenfuncs earlier tJi.iii Oli’.is. 
Tho quotation from Dr. IksAver.'. fr.iiiMalion of the ('iir aiicle of 
Ofldwalladcr of Lhincarian didinetly rillinu^ the (’l.twdd (M!)i to 
have been inado by Otla ‘‘tho beUer to defend liiscountiy from 
tho incursions of tbo Welshnien and tliis is eousislent \>ilh the 
account of Asser, a 'Welshman who would Know tlie loeid iradi- 
tiona. Mr, Ituhina sugirested that it was probablN a woiK of many 
years, designed by tho Saxons for the circuuin'cribing of the Wt‘lsh 
DOundaiMes, and Unit it took the nanio of Olth beouusr* he put the 
fiuisliing touches to it. (irent diveivdly of opinion enisled auioii 2 ‘ 
tho antiquariesaa to tlieubp.-rt oftbcce dykes ; tliuuo who knew their 
character in South Wales and the bordcT ngveeiii'/ with soiuo 
North Wttlos Huthoriliefl ih.u i!ie DHre could ne\er ha\o been more 
than a Jiue of domare.itioij, whilst -M j. I’arkiua In Id 't to he Ihi.s 
nod soiuethuig more — naiuely, a frontier barrhr . oj uetuin-r tbo 
Humorous camps along ils coirsn, uini capable of being used for de- 
fensive puriX)ses ou an cmergeiicv. Jt mnst be owned that tumo of 
the points at which the Ollli Mvkt‘ was examined 1)> the archie olo- 
giflts bespeak pomolliiug inure tlnin a mere boundary line, or Ji 
provision against a caiUo raid, as l*roros.sor Ikibingtoli .sugg''.iied, 
romcmbcriiig peiiatp.-i a hirdie mlusioii translated by tho Luu Mr. 
Lovo Peacock in his Mihfortmw,^ of which ruin:-- 

Th<‘ lai iint'ii.i Ill-op are swcitcr, 

IJut the V dl--y sheep nre latt<‘r*, 

AVe tlioaijlit It inceler 

'fo I'arry nii' tlie i.itter. 

It is hartl to peivuode ocf^*’!*’ that Ollhs DHce at le.jst w.m.i not in- 
tended to rostmiii the Ibray of il.ai WtdsU. The inlvMjlioii niay 
not have been jvali/ed to ihe full, but even hu it would have 
lunl its secondary use march” wiiicU tlio Welsh weronev^M’ to 
overstep without a sHi.se of vioLilod law. 

iiave dwMdt at seine Icngch on this topic bo.'au.so the tourist 
in either North or j-hmilIi AV ali * i ,*..inot lielp having his mmd e\er- 
ciiiud by these NtiimiiMg lucmoi- ils of tho past, whicli snge(v>.t, 
more tangible ijuo--< ions than tlie inierprelation ofllrilish |.atin,and 
Ogham inscriplion.s — aHiibjecl on wliu-h Air. Itliv.s discoinvil to tho 
Association at uuo of Ibo eveiiiiig lueeiin^a. Tim subjivt was too 
rocoridito for aniixed muruaice lopjolit by, though it gave, occasion 
to ono or two curiou-s illu^tiMlion.^ of Wel.-ili Latin, Tbo almost 
imiirinble u.sc of ‘‘ jai it ’ for “ jjicefc ” (tho active for thy neuter) 
appears to hayebien the result of copying tho Welsh urfhielic, 
idionu When v/e leern the I ;!ii iuscrikMl j-tono ne;:r ihvcoii 
rontuina the woiils “ surrexii hnne l.'ipiik-ni” {/i.c, re?o this 
btono”), W'C aro reniindyil of the inudcrn Vanlia-isin, ‘‘ I was rose, 
or riz." 

Of the excursions nirnle in the Cambrian w'celv none nm-lnips w.-^s 
more successful than that to (Hu'^ter, Avhero Jtean llow.uui com- 
mented on the glorie.s of his rmived cmhcdivd, and Mr. \V>nUc 
PowkoB and Mr. T. Hughes ael.-d as guides to (he early Xinaii; n 
church of St. John, and tlie various Doman, medimval, and 
'Elizabolhan memorials (jf historic city. Tho beautiful iVr- 
pendieukr clmrebes, too, of AAd’C'wham and Dn'sh/vd, wito visiteil 
aiiring tho week-, )ml our luoi-e, immoilaite concern is with thy 
castles, campii, and ancion, lu'MiC'’ w hich are so .striking a featiiro 
of this border connUy. ( kioi gwrlo ( ” the camp of tlie, giant 1 a'gion 
is fin example of a c imp :ind a castle on one and the .‘^anie sito’, 
for it has passed through a seriL-A of vicissitmt-s arising out of 
it» commanding siluation, which nude it, with Haor Lstyn on 
tho opposite height, a key to live p.isjijige into Wkiles. Origiiuilly 
Britisu, it was l.itor a fortitiad Roman sunion, nml, still later, It 
Btrotighald granted by JMward 1. to 1 vydd, the bn^ther of I Jowelyn, 
and ft mting'-phuxj lor tjuet-n Kloanor, w ho, tradition wvys, imn-owly 
eeCAped bemg burnt in the oontlrigmiioii of the ('aistle whilst lodged 
.beh 4 on hor way to (Vimaiwou. I'lm outlook on tlio country 
around, nuar fti>i fur, shows tbo imporlaneo of such a post. Tho 
eye miigoa from lluncom and Overton Brow in Lancashire to the 
isolated height ef Bcebton Castle in Chesiihre, and has a g-IimpBO 


of ])elamer0 Foiv'il, with a fuU view of Ohestar, Hope, and othis 
nearer objects. Kow situations could be Jiner or efrongep^ 
and after it tlio British camp of riarihlen, in elviracter, thoi^h not 
in strength or dinumslons, akin to (kicr Ogyrfau or Old Oswea* 
try, sccius tamo iind in.signiticant. My thin a moderate drive of 
Oaorgwrle u I la warden tluhtle, which was approncUtfl by ft 
pi-taiy woodhii.d drive, the iintlmborc-d spaces of whicli are one 
mass of bviickei) diversified by the yellow ragwort (fcienecio 
vulgaris). Ly 11 iwrt,)don Oasllo ijic auti'juarv means the old 
Mdvvjuvliau rum, troiu the dnim-kei*}) of which theu'e is a very tine 
view of lim liver and Mile of the Dcii ; aud’ujuorigst its other ro*- 
insiiniiig Ic.ouivs niv a recently di>*cuVH‘c(i ebaptd halfwuyup tho 
bl.'dr to thf l.M with ii pisriiia and j»n iiltar with tho con.seci’Qr 
lifU c'*os.; up.m it, u portculiised i-ntrance gate, and a perfect 
diuibli' Ill Air. Bliixam’s oplnlun ihi'i casilc occupies tho- 

rite of :m older Briti.-'h ibrlivh^. I'lio ri-^ideiice of M13. Dladsioue, 
tmd ijf tlie Lite Sir Slejilk-n ttiynne, i.M ji modern struriure of the 
hu-t een'mv. A. nioro meiiiorablo plan*, tliou‘/h at prc.^irit morn 
moduli ill iL; i.s t'liirk C:nlle, vlmtod on the first days 

evnii'-i*)!i. Moidiu'/ mi the site of the uiiciont Castidl Orogvn^ 
ami ouee .1 ti-on-jlioid of tliu ?Jortiinoi-s, its pitiseiit fliructuru 
n‘prer*i.ut.s i!i.' vvmlv of Sir Thomas Middleton, who purchased it 
in 1595 oi ihe Si. .loJm.s, and, according to mi inscription on one 
of tbo d<i'iru:i\>, ivbiiili it in one M'.ir, 1O3O. This Sir Thoinn* 
clinngrd slde^ ilurin - thu divil Wars, and ill ono turn of the tid© 
is h)imd ui }i i'aine.meriUirJan gener.il lavieging the 1 loyalists in 
his own e;i^tle. Lalec on, as ji Ihiv.iliijt, ho vainly strove 
to hold it j'g.'in.'L ins former allies, 'iho -dd servants’ hall ia 
still hung nroond with the sword.s, muskets, niid otlmr gnna 
of lb(‘ period, as well as with a, jiair of oouUmiponiry jiutk^ 
boots, ii piir cl blai'k-jacks, and, most ciu'ions of oil, with a 
wril.ibii? ( '.iv'-mmif-rs UmI, such is seiui in llio illustmtions to- 
Js:ii\e AA'alliui. ti.-j-cilmr with whrit Mr. Bloxain de.'^'ribtd ns its 
“ c,i.M*,“ a V (‘I'v i..u'iy spCLinieii of the now gonur.il luitbox. Oom- 
pired with t hi.-* hull, imcl the tower, wheni'e Hcvcntoeu counties 
nnvy be deorni'd, the Ixi tile men Is surroinidiug the rpiadrangle, and 
Hie diiiigeoii, wiih its forly-two steps, the interest of 1ho present 
liviiy-iyioMi-;, esjiicci.illy the aaloon cm bel I hdied by Mr. I’ufiin and 
fiKuJ vvilli Imo portraits by iSn* IVtcr l^dy, Cornelius .lunsen, and 
otliers.is oniy ''ceondary ; wbiUt it l.s nielancliolv to .-^et* the neglect 
of tlie :iiicie*it eli.ipel, wliieh one of the hvldii?[)h,s in tiie early 
part of the j;.,^t eeuiuiy rclitleil, aceoidiii;; to Ids b}.’hts, but which 
h'v' ile'sConduiiLs iiavc bullcred to kijise into an almost ruinous con- 
dition, It rc'julres a ranfnlc through the broad and lovely pork^ 
wi'h its Inuidiedfi of ^:iant oaks that mlirliL i^av a kings ransom^ 
lo re>torc ones spirits and temjuT. Avlnlfit on the dubjeet of 
liuihn*, We mu.--t s.iy a woj-d about tlii' oaks and elms of ^Vynn 4 f^y» 
with its avenue of a miles length, and ils m;iny noble aiicestrai 
trees about t)jt5])aik, e^pocialiy iu thot ptU't of it whiuli leads to 
the Coliuim. Ii is Ihe largest pai’k, wo are told, in Wales, 
and cnnl.'iins the largest oak, one to the Jolt of tho avenuH, 
me.uurhig lifty lect in cinminlereuce. Tije lioins* .it Wynnstay, 
it need hardly be .said, is luodevii, its predecesj^or having been, 
burnt to the ground in 1^38; .and it is [nulMps unfair to criti- 
cize ils aivliil 'cturt', ns Mr. b'errey's jjl.oi h:;s not yot Iwieu fully 
r.'irrieil out, AAithm it- is full of inteiv.-'t, lidl of lino paintings, 
of euriou.^ b.Kik.-^ and nirmuscripls, .'uid of a qn.aint blmiding 
• if relics of lucul aMtj((iiily with modern racing cups won at 
Chester. Tiieir* v.'oul<l liave been a laiver sJiow of Llm former but 
fur the nn'ur! ij'i.'de, ennilagratiun, in allu.Mon to ’wliif-h a legend iu 
\A c)'*h rmuKl Ihe large saloon roitoratos llie iirolbuiid saying of one 
III the sige.s of VAkiles, that “ it is oii.^ier to bum a house tlian to 
build one.” 


.lOTlX TTLNIiV rOLhV, IbA. 

fPIJAT England, whicli can boast of Flavnnm and of Gibson, 
-L j^houiil \ei care so little lor ,«cul])turc, need bo no matter for 
.siippriH*. iVojdo who live so much within houses as we do. 
ami \vho:-o g.irdniis and plen.'^ure-gmiinds ore neither ornamental 
nor useful during so large a part oj’ every yeor, cannot bo expected 
to tike much iuien-st in white marble statues (l('sign(*,d expressly 
for “ slmidnig n:iKed iu tho open air.” If they arc made of 
{ omuioa mrivbkv th(*y soon lo,^o Colour and surfaiv. The snow 
biac.Ko'i.s iliem. tim rain turns them grwn. Only those will I’esist 
the weatlu V which avo carved in stono to har<i that good work is 
piirlbrnuM uilh ditlicnlty and at great expense. Even in the 
gnniiids atlacluxl to largo country hour's flt-atues are seldom soon. 
At ChiiC worth nU that aro of value are in a gallery within the 
house. At Jviiole two statues are in ono of tho court.s, but they 
aro of bi\)u/.e, and bronze by no means answere to the roquiromeuls 
of tho kind, c.’ipe ganlouer j while marble, to contrast with green 
trocs aud gi-n.«*s, and to be reflected in eaim ponds, ia tho best lor 
Ids purpu.ve. In ])ractico, however, wo biuiiab Bculuturo to our 
churches and c.mietiiiie.s, contenting oui'selveB with bronjco iu our 
[lublic pbicris, and with nothing at nil in our private oae« How 
lar timo may deal gently with Leicester Square and tho Albert 
Mimiuriid wo cannot yet tell, but we fear the account, when it 
docs Come, will not bo satisfactory. - Ono Hchool of art which has 
Como iuit) existence of late yours is that of stone earring in arcbl- 
lecture, but at beat it only stands towards th$ fine art of sculpture 
as Jandstmpe stands towards figure-painting. Still, when we soft 
tho ndmifiibh) modem wmrk often performed In the omamentaiiou: 
of rc*siorod outhedraks and ooliegtj museumB, we a^ay congratulate 
our age on the revival of a kind of aculpture bo hng torpid a» to 
have been virtually dead. 
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But tile presortt atftte of liculptuye us im ort of the hij^est kind i 
is ia EnglanO, as ivcli »» abroad, nintter for jiwUn^cdioly reHi«ctinn. 
Ttte more so as wo have lost in Mr. Foley a soidptor or whom wv. 
were justly proud, and of wliojn it is no disparafiiinieut of hia 
follows to assert that he was liio very iH^st wo had. Only one living 
artist deserves to he urmiod with him, and bfr. "W oolncr will 
pardon us for S(iyin<< that, if lie is now sj'COTid to none, he waa 
ten days ago second to Mr. Foley. America has pn^Uuced at 
least twojlf not three, sculptoi's who rivUlhKl Mr. Foley; hut 
France, although the average imvit uf its artisia is high, does not 
now possess one whose purity of design und pt^rfectiou of linish are 
eqnalto his ; whilst in Italy sculpture, like pninting, \ii\n dej.oT.ended 
into little moi'e Uian mere dexlerity in cavvinir. 'J'lio paddest 
xnatlor for reflection is that, thouirli we vnbied hhn liighly, hia 
most amhitions works linvo keen Kitlfi'Ved to leaie om t‘*niivs. \Vhi>u 
ho had completed his erpusstrmn figure of Lord llnrdingo ('iTorts 
were made to secure a replica for T.muhnj, but they wciv* not 
successful; and when the mrignificent statue of Oulmm was .so 
much admirtid during its lompomry exhibition in Fall Mall, a 
similar attempt was bimikirly abortive. Tins is the more to be 
reffretted hecaiise, though our hopes of the .silling figure of Frince 
Aibei’t am justly great, yet wo iinfl that no silling figure, however 
grand and howewr graesdnl, can oxpeelod to rival in uiagni- 
ficonce of effect oil her the one or the otiicr. Andas iTidia ha., 
deprived no of Mr. FoIpv’h finotit equestrian sMatuo'^, so Ireland can 
boast of his be.si standing ligiiri's : for his f Joldsinitli and fils Ikirke, 
two of tlio moat gracefully modelled bninz('a lie cmt produced, arc 
set oiio on either side of the ciUiunce to Trinity (jollcee in Dublin. 
Another .statue, somewhat like them in design, the lamented arti.st 
had just comploied in clay, ready ffn.’ the ca>.ting; bat tlu<», which 
rCpreacmts “ f^tonowiih ” .lackaon, and whicli was snl/^cvibucl for by 
English admirei's of tlie great Confedei'ato general, is also destined 
to dopiirt from Mnglfi, ml, having been cuniiuisaioned for pivacnta- 
tion to the Stale of Virginia. 

In Tiondon, however, wo hav(‘ one of Mr. Foleys nobleat efforts. 
In front of the Wnr Oilie.e, and ok>so to the .scene of his l5i'4 
kbours, wm h.'ive tin; bronze statue of Lord Jl(a’beTt of Lim. There 
is roniarkablo grace in its proportions, tmd a simph- path- 1 *, not nn- 
mixod with dignity, in ita attilmic - the head Ixmt dow'n, and 
supporUid iw if in deep, pijrhups nielanclKdv, ih(>aght, upon tlm 
hand. A comparison ol this figitre with that of the :.oue suiqect 
at Wilton, by the lalo*r/.uon MaroeboKi, will at once dispel any 
doubts as to the imuuinso .superiority of tlm Irish over the Italian 
artist— .a .supcu'iorily brought into reinarkablo prominc'nee. by nfact 
which is fresh in the tmanory of most of us , fur wdum, after Muro- 
chotti 's death, his full-.sized model of the c»mtnd figure for tin? 
Albert ^Memorial was pkeed undemetilli the cmiopy, it was fimnd 
80 wanting in all the* qualitio.i looked for in such a perforinjUKHJ 
that every one was glad to hear of its rejnclion, und eqiially glad 
that Mr. Foley was apptdnted to till the vacant pedestal. The com- 
pletion of Ilk model li.id oe< iipied him fijr some time, and the re- 
sult of lji.s labours lins fully jii.^tifled the clioice; .so fully, indeed, 
that Ibero have not bcuu wauling many who wminhu-ed that, 
instead of a foreigner, however oniiiieiit, Mr. h’oley had not in tlie 
first instance Won sc he led for the tirsk. U i.-< now', llow^'^e^, sali."- 
factory to think that the supreme effort of lii.s geulus will 
adora a monument by which in fiituvo agt‘a the art (ff onr own 
time, must so largdy judged. The group repiv'^eiitiiig Ask 
has been long enough before the public for .an impartial tipiuluii U) 
have been formed, und it is not many months since its merit vvas 
pointed out in tJu'sccoiunnis. Even if it is prontmneed infiTior to 
some of Mr. Foley's otlicr efforts, it is at least .so far a sucee>s tlmt 
it completely eclipses the llueu groups wdth whkh it is ftsso(d.ited. 
It is perlifips a que.stiuu whether this amounts to praise. 

The grace which distinguiahed more or less all the productions 
of his chisel is lietter exemplified by some of his other public 
works. AVhen the rmcient chapel tif ISt. vStephen, so long con- 
nected with the glories of our blood and .Shite, was remou-d to 
make way for the liall whicli now riccupiea the site, a happy iii- 
tpiraliou arMmg:ed for a series of statues of the groiit men wiioso 
voices had been heard within tliu old w.ull.s. For some foui’ 
ceuturies, from the rt'ign of Henry IV. to tiuit of Queen Victori.i, 
the Uou.Ho of Clonimoius Wul asseiublcd in the chapel, and hero the 
grtmteat liliiglishineu had for twelve generations exerted their elo- 
quence. If' it was neoensary to reiuovo even the ruins, and to 
substit uto a gallery tJio exact usi‘ of w'hidi has yet to bo di.scoMU’fd, 
it is at least satisfactory to obseiTo how the wall fipacvi is ap- 
propriated. The cnuipetition in VVostminster lJull for the honour 
of nlliug those podestiils brouglil out some of the first talent of 
the day, and the exhibiliou of two statue.s, which wo shall notice 
more at length, secured to Mr. Foley the foremi^st place. 01 tJie 
twelve statues of siatesniun Aihicli now docorat.e »St. Slophens 
Hall, two, tlio.se of >Seldon and Hampden, are by him, and it is 
not too much to say that they arc the best of the series, although 
iho average excollonco of all tJie twolvo i.s tolerably high, lie 
also made the fine sitting {kiire of the architect of the Pakcc. 

But Mr. Foley’s minor efforts w'ore not unworthy of him. His 
^^Inoand the Infant Bacchus^’ was one of the two referred to 
above, h was first exhibited in 1840 at the Iloyal Academy, and 
was in the purely clauslciil style, of which unfortunately we have’ 
so few (examples. It depended wholly for its interest on tho 
beauty of the composition and the finish of the oxecution, having 
no modern asBociationa to recommend It to notioo. But to those 
to whom sculpture is good only so for as it approaches the ex* 
of the Qree^ tEda was a subject for Almost unqualifi^ 
admuktiom Even this was rivalled by the other ^tue, the 


at the Stwiam,” a single figure, iu which the artist attempted a 
most difficult task with, a considcr^tbk mtM«*uro of fuiccess. A 
yiumg bathor hcsiUitiv on tho brink of a river, ksming bank, with 
an arm stretchcM op over his hciwl to a branch above, and with 
Olio foot pimhed forward to touch tho water k.dow. The uUitade 
prt'^enta, iberclbiv , to the spectator a continuous slophig line from 
tho ujnviiiiwl liand to llm down-^irctchoil foot, yet it is miuiaged 
wdtli Kucli Fkill, and moihdlcd with hik li ilelumto curves, aa to ^vo 
no ajipearanco of awkwartlnoss and no i^tifliioss or fomieuity, 
T1 k'.>(* were both early >vori:s, but they Wst ropimmthispoweinm 
marble. 

Wo have alrendi i-omurlred tlmt tho chief quality of Mr. Foley’s 
art was its grace. Occa.douallv his rcmavkiblo boftness of outiko 
dogon^'rated int<» soim-rhiug up]m>itcljing wtiaknees, but in his 
groator u{»rks no eucli fault i.*. to bo found. Thoy were not In 
marble, but in bronze. The group of Lord Ibirdinge oti his charger 
will jii'olmbly k' always rcg.irdod pm bu. h achiovemoiU. It 
is ill unmy respects indcTiible to Llio Outmm. Tho two stand 
bide b\ sitk; at C’alciUU, .and are modclkd tu tho sftiuo softie. 
But tiii -1 a.s.st>ciation inu'^t render Kill more im'^HiK’uc.ton the want 
of rep*"*!* in the .second figun*. Lord Durdmge sito upright on his 
p-iviug lior^e, nnd V(‘'.lr.na!i it irilh a firm Tvdn, while ho looks 
bcfoi'c liirn calm in lii.s dignity. Outrnin ri'pr^ '-<')n1t-d in violent 
motion. Cbirbinir lii^ Inu’se sharply wilh one hand, ho rits round 
iu bi.'i saddle, and liohh witli the otbe.' bis diav/n sw»>rd at a right 
antrki to I In* axk of the group. ITi^ iaOid i'm.-I.'J on tho'ffank of tho 
mnimi], and k tlm o'dylldug cl ri.v. in tho whole f^omposition. 
His coiiufi‘iunice is full ol* ardour, n.»t U? say emotion, 

and tJio hor^jo, throvMi b.n*k nluhvf cjion its tJia 

air with the fore foot and kslu s uii>Jly with tho tail. There is 
no tuio point fromwhicli the i-tf lue c.m b* fatiaiVictorily vie.wed, 
and the whole effect i.? u.> ivuqmet iind as liiui h rciuoviul iroin any- 
thing momnnentul as can well b-wn,’io('ir4‘(l. A ct, with all these 
faults, the group is .so bold, so I'uU ol' lile and vigour, and 
faitbloliy niud<*Hed, th:a cvitiFi-^ei k eb'Oiuicly wt at naught 
and detievl. Tie* originalily and tdenl of the artist are snprcMmi, 
but tiu^ aM.onl.dimont excited b> so powerod an effort of plastic 
force can .'^ciir(‘cly b.* recnurujl a le'/Ilimalo objea.d of Imc art. ‘In 
the other sVatuo there is equal I'oree, biU it is latent, and tho 
strength of the dt'sisin, though not so pTL'inincntly obtruded, is 
t*(|uull\ rc.nl mid much more H.ilisiiictery. 

Fon.sidering the even «and suslaini'd exccllenco of his wwks, it 
is wortli noting that Mr. Foley never &(uired into the ideal regions 
wftich Tlioiusjildscn and oilier great seiilplors lov«'d, Tt is often 
said that the ambiliou of every arli^l ui muTblu is to carivi a 
Venus; und willi (ilb i»ii, and (.’i)>iov:i, and tlio nuciciit.s for 
OAciuplavs, the uspimtion is a wort by one. But it do^-s not 
to hii\o htivivd Mr. fd.dev. lie luuyhuvj nuuvishcd bOnic such 
de.sigu, .aud Ids F'jcrin .at tlie Mandou Himso appiwhes fh*» 
ideal. Bui he we rt'iiuU to nlisoj'vc, only fifty-frv(t, .uul, 

h.id not ids life be* a prejnalinely cut off, he might havi- yet 
(‘\4‘cuted vNorks grealt-r and Jdgher ihrOi .'oiy he leinca klunti 
him. That a diticn'iicu with tin* po\Li’Uing IkMy of Ibn Aiudcmy 
slioiild fi>r some yeai=i d»q.rivcd tim mmuul exiiibitieiis nt 

Burlington Houm* of Ids statuf i nm-t alv.ajs be df*.ploi**d. What; 
bis own motb‘siy and iviiriiig di.spo.*^ill(v.i would nut ha vo desired iSi 
Idb Idelinie may now, ptubups, lliat In* is gone, ki ciuriod out, and 
an ruli‘qualo number ol bis designs, in ]. latter, marble, and bronze, 
bu oxpecteil to grace tbo winter iwl.ib'ithni to which we havu 
learned to lool; forward without fail. 

It is too soon to alleinpt any c'^timat.e of the oxlcnl of his 
power.H, or to ciid'‘:ivour to fix Ida e\ai’t place iu art. Tho shadow 
of donlh is still over liis liome .ind bis studio, ihirregrei i'-* too 
to poriuit an impHiti:?! jiidgmmd. (’onside.ving bis onliring 
industry, he did not prodiuH) mueb, or, to speak more acciirtiloly, 
many things. With Iniu Ldciil w.is imUeil a rquicitv for hard 
work. Tlioro k no c uvlesv.n-.ss in :ni\ thing that ho did. Coiu- 
pletcnes.s Avitliout tana nes-', grace witlieul k sa of vigour, teiifler- 
iiess w’itiiniil aiiUbiiJg mawki.sh, tlie^e, were hi,:; cb.-Jracloristics. 
AVhorc he wdll btiiud when meiiSurcd by Urn st.iturc (d' Flaximui 
and fiibsoii wc caiimd mA piMaoiiucc. jfiit tlie great in art 
miioug whom Im rests in ISt. Biud'a have recei\pd juId thei’' silent 
society no worthier iMuquiniou. And tlui ineiuts be b.is lelt 
Ijehind will not easily till bis )d{ico .among tho li\ing-. There were 
few iirtisis in London le.-.s known out of ih.dr own immediaTo 
circle, but none wlioso inodesly, who.<f' kindliness, whose genius 
had more iirmly endeared them to their iob\)\Vd, 


orn:u-iJi:NTLNG. 

rpHE general principle of the oxisli.'ig law kl regard to th© 
- 1 - criiol treatment of aidnuds in the way of sport is, we believe, 
that while tamo animals arc protected altogidlier, wild animals .arc 
not allowed to be bailed within an enclosed apace. As lont^ as 
there is no enclosure a wild animal is quite at the mercy of anv 
pemm who chooses to pursue it. Thus it happens that, although 
ratting is prohibited, oticr-hunting is still regarded as an iimocebt 
and lawful recreation. Yet it would ho difficult to say in what 
respect otter-hunting, os pinctiHod for amusement, is less’<’ruol and 
revolting than tho slaughter of the rat-pit. A corre.^poudcnfc of 
the Scotsman has just furnishod that jourual with an euiliusiasiic 
account of a bout of otter-himting in Selkirkshire which cerlaiuly^ 
betmys a eomewhftt cuiioua conception bulb of sport and of 
humanity. 

Wo will endeavour to give some idea uf the nature uf thia 
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noble and manly exerciao, and as nonrly ae possible in the graphic 
lan|),Mmjre of ite {^ishin'r votan'. Otter-liuntin^^ iB not, it seeniB, 
a rt*gular sport in Selkirkshire. In the fiii*t place, the pro- 
prietors of salmon fishiiipfs ^vl^ro wav upon the otters in the Tweed 
as systematically ns a tiirmer upon rats in tho poultry-yard, and 
the result has been that tliry itre now pretty well exterminated in 
this region. Another olwUelti in Iho way of sport is the character 
of tho ground, for along the entire ri v er-vsido drains and conduits art 
encountered in such ahundaiice that it would almost appear as if 
those stronghokls had been put down exprosaly for tho couvcnionco 
of the game.” Moreover, the precipitous Ixiuks, thickly co\ ered with 
furze and brushwood, and lionejTOinhod with innumcrahlo suh- 
lerninonn pass^es, render cliggiug-out ” oxtrcrnoly dilliciilt and 
laborious. Still, tho groiitor tho dilllculty the greater the glory, 
and therefore tho master of the “ celebrated ' Garli.slo pnc‘k of 
hounds,” eager for fresh triumphs, resolved to cro 3 .s the border ami 
make a foray down Tweed-sido. A considerable crowd gathered 
to witness tho hunt, and we are startled to tind it recorded 
that it included a number of ladies, and even young ladies, who, 
watched tho sport with much enjoyment to tho end. Tho* 
pack of dogs numbered lifteen couples, and wo have of course 
a glowing description of their merits. I bllowed by about 
a hundred and sixty spectators, iSnndy, tho hunlsman, con- 
spicuous in his scarlet coat, ran his dogs bri.skly np tho stream, 
and soon they were on the drag of an otter, 'fho scent was 
traced to a “cundy”or oj»emng in the ri\er-hank. ^‘( Ilf went 
the terriers into tlio drain, and the Imnl.Mnian, lit-U-ning from tho 
water lit the minith of tho suapecled hiding-place, immediately 
afterwards heard the dogs selling at tho game.” Tho eleva- 
tion of otter to tho rank of game may perhaps be e\cuse«l as 
a touch of pootic^il license on tho part oi the chronicler. 
The otter in this Cii.3e, however, could not bo found; so 
another was sought lir. Tho “ cundy ” round which the 
pack had now a8.se inbled was, we are told, an unconiinonly ugly 
one. “ Immediately over ilio cntiMnce to it were the roots of a 
large tree, 'which, spreading beneath the hollow bank, might have 
afforded half-a-dozen otters the moans of (hedging three or four 
times that number of <log.s, wlulo it was apparent that tln^ drain 
itself had several rumificatieus, into any of which tlio cpiarry 
might find its way -when driven from another.” A council of war 
was now held, and it was resolved to drive the otter away from hi.s 
retreat. Preparations were tliereforo made for digging-out. Ckials 
were stripped, and plenty of willing hnnd.s set to wtjrk with pieks 
and spades. Amid the whining of tho hound-. <iit‘ ‘^craping of 
terriers, the shouting of the hunt-smaii, and the excitement of 
everybody — not excepting the lailies, wJio had followed in con- 
veyauces — a cutting into the drain was speedily ellccted.” It 
was not, however, until three openings had been made that the 
otter W’as cuuglit sight of. He was im-tantly jiiiiued by tho 
terriers, and here followed a ]neco of sport such,” we are as.sured, 
is seldom seen, oven in olter-huiitijig and we niin-l say that 
we hope that it really is seldom set'n. “Into the culling — an 
excavation of about three feet deej) and as mail) in length — all 
five terriers leaped, and fastening On their gann^, under the very 
eyes of the spectators, maile a vain attempt to worry him, the 
hoimds being menniHiie held off' by the limit, smaii.” The dogs 
had a tough job, but they “ .stuck to their w’oih, and for the next 
th2*OG minutes the- most that could be distingui.shed in tho struggling 
group wn.s tho w’ieked-looking eyes and shining ivory of tho oUer 
as he savagely punished hia opponents.” It is possible, of course, 
tliat the otter, if he had ba<l a chimeo of duscrilii ug the scene, 
might more rea.soimbly have spoken of the “ wieked-looking 
eyes” of tho gallant spoi'tsmeu who w^ere deriving phM.^JUo from 
tlie sight of hia raiaerjible struggle for lile. At last, wo are 
told, it wa.s seen that “ tho only chance of prolonging the hunt ” 
— that is i<» say, tho wanton torture of the wretidicd otter, which 
was supposed to be in danger of being too summarily put out of 
his agony to please tho hunters — “by getting. the otter into the 
water, would be to tail him.” With a view to eireet this the 
gentleman in cluirgo of the pack seized tho otter by the bnusli, 
but W’as compelled to drop him. Again for a few minutes the 
worrying wtus renewed,” until another spnitsmaii joined in the 
wonting, and “ by sheer strength loro away tliu pi i/.o from tho 
tewiers’^ and Hung it into tho water. Tho wlmlo p.-mk of di^gs 
plunged after-^it, “followed by about a .score fd’ gentlemen, whoso 
ardour tho cooling bath served in jio degree to abate.” The otter 
succeeded in ,3gain getting into a hiding place at tho root of 
a tree, tho scent w'as lost, and it seemed a.s if, after all, 
there was not to bo a kill. Tlio wre.tclied creature was, however, 
onco more detected, and ‘^a splendid mid-river hunt was witnessed, 
the otter swimming down stream, with tho dogs yelping and 
plunging after him.” Jleing all but hunted dowui, the wretched 
boast made for the north bank, wdmro Sandy, seeing that ho was iiuilo 
exhausted, seized his tail and held him up in view of the hounds 
— a lino-looking dog otter, weighing fully twenty pounds. “ Tho 
docs, both hounds and temers, fastened on their prey with a will, 
auQ within a couple of miniiles, during which the otter did not 
fail to bleed several of tlio terriers, all was over,” or, in other 
words, tho helpless animal was tom to pieces by tlio dogs as a 

a tful finish to Ibis exquisite amusement. And so ended “ oiio 
finest runs tho Carlisle pack has had this isoasou.” 

There could hardly be a more striking illustration of tho ox- 
^mely artificial ideas which many persons entertain with regard 
^ io what conatitutes sport, as well as what are the obligations of 
humanity, than the popularity of this nasty and brutal amusement 
of otter-hunting in the Border districts. It should be observed 


that' this sport is not confined to people like the roughs of the 
Black Cebntry or to the lower classes of the districts in which it is 
indulged in. It would appear that country gentlemen and fanners 
of the butter sort take part in these disgusting exercises, and enjoy 
digging out tho otter, and even having a personal tussle with him 
in tho water. It may bu said that the chief difference between fox- 
hunting and otter-hunting is that in tho former case tho sportsmen 
aro mounted on horseback, and that a sport ought not to bo dis- 
parageil merely becauiae it is pursued in a humble manner on foot. 
At least, however, tho art of bold and skilful riding is, in its way, 
a very useful and important accompUsliinent, and as much can 
hardly he .«aid for tramping up and down tho side of a river, 
biiwling to dogs in order to incihi them to worry an otter. More- 
over t ho ploa.snre of fox-hunting lies, not in tho sufferings of tho fox, 
but in the exhilaratiou of the chase, which indeed, if hunting-men 
had only a little imagination, might bo en joyed just as well without 
a fox ut all. It is impossible to rend the accounts of otter-hunts 
which appear from time to time without being stniok by tho 
sort of gloating satisfaction with which tho agony of tlio wretched 
vermin is describe J. Moreover fox-lmntci-s do not take a direct 
persoiiiil part in the capture of tlioir victim as tho otter-hunters do. 
It is certainly not our intention to justify fox-hunting in every 
rc.spcct; but it is obvious that it has various redeeming qualities 
which are entirely wanting in thij other ca.se. It is quite right no 
doubt that otters should bo kept down, or, if possible, exterminated, 
inasmuch as they prey upon the fish, which aro valuable 
property. But they should \k\ killed iu tho simplest and most 
expeditions w'ay. The bad point of otter-hunting is the pleasure 
which U apparently derived by tlm .sporl-sinon from a very disgust- 
ing sort of butchery. In tho in.^tance wo have cited, the sullbiings 
of tho otter were ilelihoratoly prolonged in order tluit as much fun 
as pos.siblo might be got out ol its protracted torture. The most 
3t‘rioua aspect of tho caso is not, however, tho misery of tho 
animal, but the effect which such savagery can hardly fail to pro- 
duce on those wlio witness and take part in it. If ratting is 
adiiiitletl to be a doniorali/ing sport, it is impossible to imagine 
what can be said in favour of otter-hunting. Quito recently a 
geiilleman in Oumborlund dipcovered that his keepers were in the 
habit of making sure of sport by providing a bag” otter, which 
was liuntod from lime to lime till fairly worn out, and which, from 
having been kept inc.iptivity, wn.s of course no match for the dogs. 
Setting dogs to wony rats in a pit is not a whit worse than sitting 
dogs to wony an otter in a hole, lu reading the account of tho 
bpade.-work vUiich appeur.s to Ui indispensable in this amuse- 
ment, one cannot help wishing that the ottcT-hunters would 
imitate llic example of Mr. B-uskiu’s young friends ut Oxford. 
If they must dig, it would bo much better that they 
should employ themselves in making good road.', and ditches 
than in contriving wanton torture for miserable vermin, to 
say nothing ol' the sufferings of llm dogs, which are often maimed 
or killed. .Altogether, otU‘r-liuntirig appears to bo about as cruel 
aiul baiUtrous a form of s])ort as cun well be imagined, and if it is 
to be con.sidered a legitimate amusement, there is no reason why 
rat-liunt.s in tho sowers fehould not also bo permitted. Tho whole 
.subject of the rules relating to cruelty to animals requires to be 
cou:?idered, in ordt‘r that tlie law may hr* thrown into a logical and 
consistent form, aud it is to be hoped that this veiy necessyirv work 
will not he too long delayed. It is urifortunato that the charge of 
thc.so que.'^lions in J Parliament is t«)o often given to legislators whu 
have plenty of tender feeling, hut very little common sense. A. 
law which aims at too much is certain to defeat its object, but the 
deliberate and wilful torture of any animal for tho more sake of 
sport, ami beyond vvh.'it is unavoidable iu the nece8.sary measurea 
for its destruction, ought certainly to bo punished. 


DIES IlEE. 


me new number of MacmilUm'n ilD/i/ffs/nc contains an article 
- 1 - on this sequence, signed by Mr. A.* Schwartz. Tlio writer’s 
narat^, by itself, would lead us to expect an acquaintance with 
(German literature, and it is to Germiiny that wo are chiefly in- 
debted for oar infonnal,ion as to the history of this and other 
Latin liymns. The subject, too, would warrant our supposing 
that IMr, Schwartz had consulted at least soine of the authoritiee 
who have devoted time and trouble to it already. But his know- 
ledi-’o appears to have been acquired without any reference 
to tho works of Daniel and Mohniko, and llio invi^stigations 
of which he speaks with complacent Belf-satisfaction to have 
been confined to a reading of the history of the Franciscan 

order which wo.s publislicd two centuries ago or moro 

by \Va<lding, an Irish friar, whom Mr, Schwartz uniformly 
quotes under the grotesque Latinized form of his name. The 
FnglLsh stylo of Mr. Schwartz is so good that we cannot easily 

holieve he is not a native of this country. But if thi.s is tho 

rea.son for hi.3 ignorance of the l[ymni)log%Bchft Forichunye^if it 
yet will not account for his never having seen tho most ordinary 
English authorities. That any one should sit down gravely to 
write aliout the Latin poetry of the middle ages without a 
long and careful study of the numerous works of tho late 
llr. Neale is almost incredible *, and it is equally wonderfol 
tlial, treating of Dm he should never have read wW 
Archbishop TVmch and other English writers have said of 
this famous sequence. But no such course of study seema to 
have been piu^ucd, and Mr^ Schwartz has plunged into bis subject 
with tho air of a man who had made a discovery himeelfi or of one 
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wlioee reading had trolwn off yery near the point «t . which the 
Vhole modem literature of lAtin hymnology heglnsj. It xa now 
about a twelvemonth eiuce an arUc^ by the Mine 
in the same magazine and upon a similar eubjecti the Stwat 
of Jacopone. And in treating of this well^own poet he fell into 
an error of omission very like that which is the occasion of our 
: present remarks. He did not so much as mention the ^ahat^ Mater 
; <%«OTfl<xfI)aTodi,andapparontl3rTvas quite ignorant of its existence. 
)in his present paper ho complains that^ notwitlistanding all his en- 
deavours, he has not been able to find either of the other two hymns 
with which Thomas of Oolauo is ci’edited j a failure only expUcablo 
on the theory that nil his endeavours had been made with a roa<^ 
lute determination to consult none of the usual authorities. This 
obliquity is the more to be lam on ted because Mr. Schwartz writes 
and criticizes with evident ability, and would probably, to jmlge 
from these two papcra, have been able to throw some light uii a 
difficult question, and one which few writers are competent 
to discuss. Altliough the literature of the modimval rhyming 
hymn-writfira excites a growing interest at the present day, 
and although some modern students, including several of the 
highest eminence, have amused llieir leisure with Iniuslatious of 
Enajish hymns into the old language of religion, much ronmius ' 
still to bo done, especially in idtmtifying the ago of the original | 
manuscripts in which sueli p{H*irv is to be found. I 

Whether or not Thomas of Oelanu wrote the Din Ira^ there are 
good grounds both for iittrihiiling it to a memljt<r of the ErniiciscHn 
order, and for assigning it to a date very nearly contemporary with 
St. Francis himseu. AVo are not concerned to go into the question. 
Jt is fully sUted and weighed by Daniel, and though the fifth 
volume of his T/iesaurim somewhat .scarce, and docs not occiu* in 
the Catalogue of the British Aruseum, it is to be found in more 
tluin one public library of London; and the more important por- 
tion of Ins notice of this sequence is contained in the second 
■Yolumc, which is Biiffici( 3 ntly common. Tt is, however, in the fifth 
voliimo, as Archishop Trench has pointed out, that the two hymns 
relating to St. Francis are to be found. The first of them begins 
with this stanza : — 

Frcgit victor virtual is 
llic triuinpbalis 

Crucis iHhJM Sjiriuiii : ^ 

Crucifl latoi rdnUaliH 
J*riruii'ps pugii.ii .>p;' it.iii'. 
aiuantiuui. 

Tlio whole poem consi.'-ts of seven or eight similar voises intorsporsd 
with a Lina of chorus • — 

r>ica> udltis, 0 Franoisec, 

' Cur allixii^i .ms in crucc ? 

Or:— 

Die, Fi.njciMCf, quid feeixfi 
l'(Ht(iu?n)i JcMini a.‘‘p(ixi3>ti ; 

and the Saint is made to ulla^^er to the first question ; — 

Qiiin crucis contomjdator 
^Iqnc caniix Mupplatitutur 
Stjjnpnr fill M'dulus ; 

Qma inniidi nbdicator 
Atqiio cnicis iniilator 
Vitic Clinsti bajulu.s ; 

and to the second 

Diilccm .Tc'^uni quo ardfbHni 
J'i viciiio tlistinpu’bani 
A‘'pi’ctu hfi'aphico : 

(Irato vultu a\sLuabain 
lit firc'ctuin cxccdebaiu 
AttW'tu niiritico. 

From these specimens it wfill be possible for a competent critic to 
judge how far it may be correct to assign the poem to the author 
of the Dies Inr. Daniel giviis the text us it was contributed by 
Dr. Neale to the Ikxlcsioiofjisf: in 1853. lie had copied it from a 
manuscript book of Hours in the National Library at Lisbon. But 
the hymn had already been printed several times, and a WTiter in 
the llamUvr pointed out, during the same year, that it was to bo 
found in at least throe French books of devotion before 1555. 

The other poem attributed to Thomas is of a .somewhat diffiu’cut 
character. It is printed in the .<4 Sanctorum for October, and 
seems, from the way in which ISt. Francis is »iddres.sed, to bo of 
later origin than the Fregit victor. It begins thus;— 

* SanotitJitis nova signa 

Prodicrmit laude digna, 

Mn a valde et henigna 
In Frundi!co crodita. 

Kegiilatifi novi gregis 
Jura dantur nova; legis, 

Ileiiovanlur ju-xsa regiM 
iVv Fr«^Cl^l<•unl tnidita. 

And the best verse is perhaps this one 

QuaTit UiCH bu ryinanmi, 

Proniit vo(*«‘h • <>i aniarum, 

Gemlt nift'-jtiiM t t-nipus curuui 
Ferdituni in hsnculo. 

Montis autro scqucstriitiiS 
Plorat, orat Immi stratus 
' Tandem inente sei'eiiatus 

Latitat ergootulu. 

However highly these two poems may be estimated, it cannot 
be denied that at best they are very inferior to the IH^^Xrte, They 
have little of the musical intpnation, little of the easy and flowing 
rhyth^ and, what is more to the purpose, they are wholly wanting 
Skl the xerce end'^majesty which malm it what it ia» Still there is 
xiOrreefQA .to'bedenveci from a conipayison eff the t^e ivhich 


would justify ue ' Itt supposiug they were not written by the 
saihe writer, .although no testimony to connect them with Thomas 
of^elano has been quoted of earlier date than that of ^rtholomew 
f^isano, who lived at the end of the fourteenth and be^uing of 
the fif^nth centuries. It has not been uncommon in the annals 
of literature to find a poet who deserves to be known by a single 

S oein only. Wolfe would be foigotten but for his Burial of Sir 
ohn Moore. Shirley and Shenstone and Carey are chiefly rts- 
motnbered for a single effort of true genius ; and, to keep within the 
boundaries of the Franciscan order itself and the number of the 
founder’s own disciples, St. Buonaventura and Giacomo da Todi, 
although both were voluminous writers, would neither of them bo 
known out of a narrow circle but for the Stahat Mater of the one 
and the liecordare Sanctee Orucie of the other. 

Collectors of the curiosities of hymnology have a fair field- 
opened to them by the number of translations made of the Dm 
tree and the number of versions which exist of Uie origiiuil. A 
hymn which has appealed so warmly to the feelings of great men 
in all ages since it was first composed is sure to have enjoyed the 
good offices of ntunberless imitators and improvers. What Gooiho 
has done in hisFbi/jj/, and Sir Walter Scott in his of the Last 
Minstrel, has been done by a still more recent writer in a compara- 
tively niodiirn novel. Every one who has road Unole TonCs Vahin 
will remember the use made by Mrs. Stowe of the lines — 

Rcconl.w, Ji'su pic. 

Quod sum oflima tun? via? : 

N'e me perrlas ilia rlie* 

Yot it is curious to note that, though Daniel gives translations into 
Greek and German, and. though some of our best living writers 
have tried their hands upon it, no adequate rendiiring of the ori- 
ginal has ever hien produci^d. Perhaps it is even strangesr to 
oh.«ervo that the boat English version is apparently unknown to 
almost all tlio commentators. Among the curiosities of literature’ 
bihliographera are ac/piaintod witli a few manuals of devotion 
printed in the last yeiu's of the difoxstrons reign of James It. 
Among them h one of which wo have met with but a singb copy. 
Our riisearches have perhaps been eoudiictcd too much upon the 
plan pursued by Mr. Schw'iirtz, but that the book in question is 
scarce may be gathered from the fact that no copy is known to 
exist in the national library at the British Museum, nor 
yet, 80 far as w'e arc avvaro, in any of the other libraries 
lo which the public have access in JiOndou. Tt is a little 
duodecimo entitled The Office of the B. V. Mary in Bnalish^ 
printed by Henry Hills, “ printer to the King’s Most Excellent 
nfajesLy fur his IJousbold and Ohnpjiel; and are to bo sold at his 
rriulitig-house on the Ditch side m Black Fryars, 1687/’ It 
conUins, .according to a summary on the title-page, among other 
devotional offices, *Mhe sequence, Dies ira^ dies dla, that is sung at 
solemn Moss for the Dead, and the Libera that is sung after 
for the Dead ; all in Latin and ICnglish.” W’o venture to subjoin 
a few versos, choosing those in profrronco which attempt to over- 
coino the difficulty of rendering those sUinzns of the original most 
often vainly essiiyml by translators of the pi*esent day. The first 
verst* is of the usual type : — 

Day of vviatl), tbit drcafilul day, 

Shall the vvoilil in 't.>hes luy : 

David and the Sybilhs suy. 

This is hardly equal to Scott’s 

That day of wrntli, that dreadful day 
AVhou heawn niul curth blmll poos away, 

but ho avoids dhe last line. Hymns Arunent and Modern has, 
besides Scott’s paraphrase, a rendering by Dr. Irons, whoso first 
I verse is per}iap.s the best of the three, though it does not give the 
opginul literally : — 

Day of wrath ! 0 rl.iy of mourning 1 
t\illilJud th^*, pioi»lH*t’s warning 1 
Ih-aven and cartli in n&hes burning ! 

But the !>i5C0U(l verso in King Janio.s3 little hook is by far the 
most successful imitation of the Latin : — 

WliHt a fear will .fil surprize 
When tho .Judge ah)ft in Slsi( s 
Corner to hold his groat ! 

The three versos which comnieuce with tlie line 
Iwi:.': troinoii'la*, uuije-'tatis, 

are thus given;— 

King oi'divaiirul gl<n*y mine, 

W'hi) ‘.iiv("*r frooJy nio thine, 

Save me, Fount of Love Di\iue. 

sweet remember, I 
Am tlio cause thou cain’st to die, 

Du mu me not eternally. 

Lost, thou me bust weary sought ; 

On tlie Cl OSS me dearly bought : 

Let not tliusc pains profit aought. 

And what is usually made the last stanza, as indeed, both in the 

tt ont of Archbishop Trench and of Mr. Schwartz it shoifid 
thus rendered : — 

J.owly anppliunt, I thee pray, 

With a heart contrite os clay, 

Guard me on ray dying day. 

Nothing is further from our thoughts than any wish to dis- 
courage investigators in thie field. But it is not either to ancient 
or modern printed books that their attention should be directeil. 
Above all, they must not stop short at Wadding, or Olichtoveiis, 
or Duiandus, nor even at Lcyser or Wolf. To dotenuiim the 
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4ttttb<Mnilrip or M of a liathi hpm requires ihe c<»wpan««n, aot «eo 
awHsh of autlvomeB^ M of orijjinal mmmflpript^. Tbe date of l 3 wi 
^writhig is a mattw on i^rhicii many can pronottnoe, and the occ^- 
veneo of any vemaa^teblo hyimi should' nlwaye be cai'olnlljr notod. 
Wo have as yet only the authority of Mr. Thomas Winght for 
asffi^^ning the Our 3 fmdits to sn ]*]n}?liah writer earlier than Jaco- 
pone, but its appeftraDco in an ETi»rlish manuscript of the thirteenth 
eentury is not concluaive. Tlie jL'reiit poetu from wbioh I)r. Neale 
has riven us “.feruaalom the Goldim/’ again, is but littlo known, 
and Its latest editor hoe for some inscrutable reasmi omitted to 
niimo his origriwil anthoritif^. Xn fact, the whole subject is in an 
unsatiHfaclor}’ condition, and it is disheartening to sec a writer 
ajjpiirently so well qualilied by education and cjntical power as 
Mr. Schwartz wasting his time and ours by such a pair of iirticleb 
as those to which we ha 4 »e refoired. 


TIH^ MAT.TTNT-riKXliY TIlKT.i:. 

ri IHE diseussiob astotbemonts of the Martini-lbmrv rifle which 
- 1 - has betm carried 'Oti in the Tiiurft for sover/il w-i‘^'K8 a]>]i"}irs to 
have pwtly well wrom it.self out. Tho cojjtroviu’>y has indeed 
ceased to have any real life in it for some lijne, piisl,, and wlien it 
comes to men gravely considering the question by the liirht of some 
jmysterious law iu obedience to which it appejirs tlial suda-waUu* 
bottles ought t/O travel eternally through space back s«ide foUMnu^t, 
it is clear that they have w’andored ab»>at as f.n- li«mi all ii'^cful 
discussion of the subject aa it is posslLitj to go wilbout Insin.* hold 
of it aliogethor. But, although the controversy ha.s all ahmir b'cri 
overladen with a vast mnonrit of wdint Tuny be lairly cnllctl rubbish, 
and has disclosed th(‘ fact that a number of pracli('ai vithuncu, 
after all, know very little about rides, it has not been altogether 
unprodtahle, and it has elicited some inltu-esting ex-pressioiis of 
opinion from men who have n right to hcanl on the snhjoc.l. 

The importance of thoroiighiy satisfying oursclvc-i ihat the 
rifle with which our ti^oops are about to be i'i*-ariucd is in all 
reapRots an eftlrient and suiw'iior weapon is paramount to all eou- 
aiderations of the amount of time, trouble, and expcujse o.\'p<uided 
on its introduction ; and if it could bo showm that the Maniiii- 
Henry was in any respect the fuiUn’O which some of its opponents 
allege, it would certainly be no sufHcienI: answer to say that it avus 
the ivsult of tho predonged deli berai ions of more tlian one 
thorougWy otmipident and coTincienti )m» Oommittee, and that the 
experimoutal truds with tljo iu*m were /ort tinned at no lit tin cost 
•over a period of rather more than four yofirs. Nor w<*uhl it be u 
autticiont answer, if the arm proved really unsatisl'actory, to ])oint 
4)at that, if the question wore to be reopened, the ru-anning oi'our 
troops must be postponed hr soino indefinite pijriod, during whieli 
they must be content with tho useful, but now somewhat antiquated, 
Snider-Enfield. On these accounts, while it seems desirable that the 
subject should receive careful cunsiderntion, and that theobjcctimis 
which have lately been so copiously ur^rud against tho iiiwv ritle 
should, if possible, be traced to theu' source, it hardly afjpears to 
us necessary to travel over ground whicli has alrojuly been 
covered in these columns, aud to recapitulate llie Jii-itory t)f 
the weapon and the circiimstiiuces of its lutvodtiction.* We 
prefer to go at once to the point, and consider wlieiher the 
statements which have recently been nuule respecting the sup- 
posed bhortcoiiiings of the arm avo such as tt) justify an.viiUy, 
aud to warrant any hesiUtion in llio issue of the larg (3 nuiubor 
of Martini-IIenry rilies now in store, llaive we got, in thin 
arm, a thoroughly efficient weapon? is really tlio question 
for consideration-, to which the further questions Avhethor (’olonel 
Iflc-tchor's Committee properly dischaixed its duty', or b<|u.*\ii- 
dered tho public time and muney, and w'hetlier tho opposition 
to the arm is or ie not an ititorested one, promoted by disappointed 
guumakers and fostered by riMil iaYontors,arc entirely bubordinaie. 

,In ordor to consider this question properly it is ne.c(‘ss:irv to 
boar in mind that the Martini-Henry, lilm every other breech- 
loader, is really a composite weapon, consisting, in fuel, of thr(*e 
main elomenta— the barrel, the breech-action, and tho amiminition 
— aud that between these elements there is no necessary and inso- 
parablo connexion wluitover. Indeed, tho Henry barrel Avas origin- 
ally w^edded to the Henry breech-artion, and the Msvlini bn*»‘ch 
to the Martini barrel ; while both the orjgirial iiriu.s tired ammu- 
nition dillering i]i nuiuy osscniial «lelfiils from the j|«>x»‘i*-lJenj'y 
ammunitioti now in use. It Avouhl, therefore, of coui>e be possible 
to modify or supersede one of the elenienth of this comhmatioii 
w'itliout abandoning or modifying either of tho oilier two. The 
Henry baiTel,or tbe Mai Uni bn‘cch,or the Boxer cjirtridgc, might, 
either of them, bo given up, and the remaining distiuclive feMlures 
of the arm retained. It is rcmnrlvablo how perbi.stently this clc- 
inentary fact is ignored in tho criticisms of tho arm. An iitUmtivo 
consideration of the grounds upon whicli the opponents of tho 
AUrtmi-llemy riile allege Unit it isafniluro, will show that there is 
really very little in common among them as to the natiuo of the 
defects. A condemns the anu because it recoils too much ; B, 
because it heals too rapidly j U, because it fouls ; D, becaubo the 
breech-action is “ unmochauical”; E, because ho objects to a 
apiittl spring. It may no doubt be urged that this only m.-ikes 
the matter worse, as indicating that the arm is thoroughly bad all 
Idund, and this would no douot be the case if the several critics 
mild each make good their respective objoctious. But it is proper 
lo point out that the &irce of A’s objecti6ns is not necessarily 
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increased by the fact that Bazid 0 havnaleoobjeotedteihe on 

separate giounds ; the bairelisnot neoeasarily btidbecattfiethebpi^^ 
Bunng is defective ; and the case whieh haa been presented afainst 
the lurm has no doubt acquired a spocionB andreally tmihir ktmortanco 
irom an appearance of unanimity of criticism which in laot does 
not actually exist. It is important, Iherefore, when the Martini . 
Henry rifle is condemned, to discover which ^-ticnlnr element 01 
tho oombinatioii is called in question; and 00 this account it ite 
ind^fpcnaable that the subject should bo treated in detail, and thap 
each objortion should l»e takrm sepjirateJy, and not lumped to- 
gether with the rest in a manner which, however useful as a moans 
of exciting public pTjudice, is worthless for tho purpose of 
acourale and scientific mvestigation. 

1 Taking, th«n, the breech-action firet, lotus consider what are the 
objeclimw which have been alleged against it, and how far they 
j arc tenable. With the objection Uiat the broeeh-aclion is “ mi- 
' luechaniciil” we nre quite unable to deal, for the niaKou that tho 
I cx|m‘t«ion ij3 wholly viigut; ami unmoaning. It was an obji^clion 
! which was very freely used until Mr. Nasmyth gave it what 
Ave had Imped AvuRld prove its coup tin gram when, in exaiuina- 
lion )»ofoi-e tlin Siiiull Arum Committee, ho said: — 
iM^'ch.iiiic.'ii mill iiiiin(>rluriiiL'a] is a Mirt of shin^ tenu in . . . 

'I'lHit' i-* uothiiui iinuicrli'inical in any (.‘oiitilructive urrongoiutnl that 
lufOuijiJislK s il> ultjoiL, im<l, if that (dyci'l aconmplishod in a siiuplc and 
flh i-tire Ih'it <*oiiil>iuation is good. ... 1 llilnk the endb are very 

fiilnmal)l\ aUaini*(l in roll rciuo. to tlir rKiiig lilook ^of the Martini «oli(*ri j 
hv the me.tiiH L'liiplorcd. It is objected thaL it ia a lifting of the weight at 
the tvrotnt cn*J. 'I'lu* Avliole niechanic.i) eoiistnictiori of the iiuinaii frame is- 
Inifod mi Jiftiiig tvciglits at the wrong end; till our lirubs are lifted ut llm 
Avrmig end. so to .■sjH*ak. — 70). 

Tile veiT random riMyerlion that tlio arm has been condoumed by 
cvm mcchiiTiieal engineer Avho hiis coiifiiderod it may be shortly 
di.sposed of by tho sliilemont that the only four meclnuiiciil 
miginoers by \shom tho brc(?ch-ac t ion Ims been formally considered, 
Mr. Hutton Gregory, Mr. Nasm}i.h, Mr. Ikilo, and * Mr. Vv'oods, 
have expressed tho highest opinion of it; and to this testimony 
might 1)0 added that of tho practical nuRi connected with the 
Government departments upon Avliom the duly of manul’acUiring 
th«^ weapon doxolves. 

Bassiiig to tho next objection, which liasbeenolabonitodAvitU a 
g^reat parade of mechanical phraseolojry by Mr. Hunlo[), that tlio 
spiral spring is di'fective btH*auso it gives a]msh rather than a blow, 
it js cnii} ueeessury to observe that this ohjeetion is iioiiher llieo- 
retically nor pmeticiilly tonable. it is not theondically tenable, 
beeaiise, as iMr. IVde has demonstrated mat uoiiiati«illy, Although 
the dynamic force of tho blow’’ (slruok by tlie Sjiiral Biiriiig) “ is 
less *’ (t)iaii that struck by tho Hat spring), “ tho strildng velocity 
is greater; or, in othci words, instead of being, as htia been 
asserted, analogous to a dead pressure, the Martini Bpiral spring 
really strikes a snijirter blow than tlie old lock action'’ (Q. 9). 
It is nut practic-ully tenable, because, as a matter of fact, the spiral 
spring does its work exceedingly well, exploding the cap.s with a 
regularity and certainty whicli leave Dothing to ho desired. It 
may hi* added tliat every spring gotm through a VfU’iety of U Ha 
bdbro being’^ placed in the gun, im hiding tlie striking of "over live 
hundred blows ; it is very rare indeed for a spring to break, ami 
even if it did, it could bo replaced in less than a minute. 

Xe\t, it is alleged that rhe ‘pull-olf ” of the gun i.s liable to 
vary. If it is meant by this that tho construction of tlie lo(*k is 
such us norimilly to iiuolve an uncertainty in tho pull-ofi‘, then it 
nppears to us that this i.s an objection wdiich was very completely 
disposed of by the uieclianical engineer'd who reportecl on the arm, 
as any one may see who Avill take tliw trouble to refer to the evi- 
dence ; and if it i.s mount that tlio pull-otf is liable to bo variable 
if dirt or grit gets in, it may be sutficient to remark that, if dirt gel.s 
into any lock, it will Avuirk less cosily and correctly than when 
clean; and il the jMailini lock enjoys no special immunity in this 
respect, il at all e\ cuts possesses the advontageof being exceptionally 
woll prutocted against the entry of dirt and other disturbing 
cau.ses. Then it has licen said iliat the pull-off roBV be easily 
tamjieivd wuh in the Martini ritle, and made much less .than it 
Hhoiild be. fill this point we would observe that it w'ouJd be ox- 
fcedingly dillicult to make a lock which could not be tlius tampered 
witli ; the JSiiider lock can be tampcvi'd with in exajctly the same 
way, and it cini easily be made to pull-ofl* at, say, eight pounds, 
then at two pounds, and then back ugain at eight pounds. Tho 
trick i.-> so well known to ritiv!iiien that it indicaU's a very strong 
deleniihiatiou to find fault Avilh tho Martini-Hoiiry, or a verv 
iiiiperfoct ncqiiaiiitniicoAvilli riflesg-eiierally, Avheii iho iiow Govern- 
nnnt arm is nqncsonlod ns being spocially open to objection on this 
aeon*. 

Tho objection that tho leverage of the. cxtmclor is less than 
that of some other arms is not worthy of ftcrions considei-ation, 
peeing that nut the slightest failure baa occuiTod in regnrel to 
tli« e.vtraclinn. If the lever is sufficient to do its work, that h all 
that is T.oces*i:iry. 

Wo helievo that the foregoing summary oxliausta tho clinrgea 
brought iigain.'^t tho brocch-action, atid these charges certainly do 
not appear to us to warrant tho slightest utisoBinesa as to this portion 
of Iho arm. Turning to the baarel, we find that the critics object 
that tlio shooting is not always what could he deslrecL^t it fouls 
and heats rapidly, and ihat the recoil is exoessive. objection 
on the score of inaccuracy is not one whioh has been very pro* 
mineutly put forward^ and it is flatly .otmiradieted by the 
There is no point whtoK im more i»refli% Asid j^ivek-iavjsetft* 
gated before the am was recommended flsf dL)|ttii 0 % 4 inaiite eeh- 
I sequent peiformonces et 'WimbUdon and oii the preof-groim^ 
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ittve <iertfti^ not "bolksd 4ii6 ^oniiw of its osa^iej peiformmw. 
Tho swly tjfustworthy way erf testdog 'tUe ^loortii^ of 
firiM it ifrom^i fixed Test jftnd ss* veiyUigoMOwiffttonrftlrep^^ 
nad ittaanmiitioii nuMMifiictUTed at Ko field ftod Woolwich are daily 
ppoved liy firing in this way, there is available a mass of aceumn*' 
Jated oKiponence of the aconracy of the arm to disprove the 
curiously incorrect assertiDU that there has been ftnji' lailuro ki 
accuracy. And even if there hml been any such iailure, that 
•would be uo sufficient rt^aeon for assuming that the barrel was in 
iault— not, at least, until the fault had been shown not to re;st wdth 
the ballet or powder. As to the rapid fouling, it must he re- 
membered that the fouling of a breochlondor does not ailoct fhcility 
of loading ; it is therefore only necessary to consider it in relation 
.to its influence upon the accuracy of shooting; and wo believe 
it may be confidently asserted tliat fouling dot^ not occur in 
the Martini-Henry rifle within the ninnbcr of rounds that a soldier 
would be likely to lire at any one time on service wdtiiout cleaning, 
to a degrw sntficiont to aflbet the a#;iiracy of the arm.* 

The rapid heating of the hcirrel is \“eiT si in ply dealt with — ^if 
xrtdoed it has not been dealt w^itli ahvady—W the use of a 
leather pad or protector ; and in any case it is not a defect spocially 
connected wdth the Martini-Henry, seeing that it would i*vist in 
any rifle having the wiine charge of jxiwdcr andtliicknoss of barrel. 
The question of recoil is the next point, and this appears to un to 
be tho most imporUut, as it certainly is the l>e&t sustnined of the 
objections against the arm - though even beniAvehavo no hesitation 
in saying that tlie objection has lx*en exaggerntod. llcfore c.iiu- 
sidcriiig it, howevtr, it may be Wi*U tu siiy a f< \v wor(b^ about the 
third elouient in the Marl ini- 1 1 on n CDinbinalion — ainrnnnition. 
Except ill so far as Iho weight (if powder and bulJet connect IIkmii- 
selves with the qiiesticui of recwil and aceiiracy, no eoniplaint 
Heems to have been made of ihe amiiiiiiiitioii. Tho cartrul^^e 
up]>car3 to do its w^ork of checking the escape of gas well, ii 
extracla easily, and its general (pnilitif's being llie same as tliose of 
the woll-Uied Boxer cartridge, w liicli Ima Ihm'ti in uko wilb the 
Knider since l866, it may b^^ ace.epled tis tborongUlv suLisfuctory. 
Tills leaves us with the powder ami bullet, and brings us bick to 
the question of njcoil. 

AVe find, on rtdeniiiL^ to tho Report of the (hnnmitiee, dated 
July 12, 1870, tluit this point wns very closely considered 
by thoui, and that among the questions aubinitted to ihe trinips 
by whom tho two hundred experimental arms were tried vnrs 
tliia; — “ Ib any UKionycmicrioe experienced from rccifd:*'’ Tu 
tills quostiou forty-nino answers were returned from dith‘r«mt 
reginjonts. Of tlioJie forty-nijie answers, twimty were simply 

Mo ” ; eleven were what may bo called n qualified No (‘‘ Mo ; 
but more than Nvith the Snider"; “ Nut sinco tlie imm have been 
cautioned not to phice the thumb w'tohs tho liead f)f the stock 

No inconvenience, but the recoil is grouter than with 1 he Snider," 
&c..). Oue regiment roturned no reply; 1 lie remaining rogimentB 
(seventeem in number) replied inor(‘ or less decidedly that tho 
recoil was inconvoriicntlv groat, but in the Tiiajoritv of cases it 
was stated that tliis did not occur until after a large nnmbT 
of rounds had bt^en fired. 'Phe C’otimiittee’ri remarks u]»oii these 
roplies aro as follows 'i’lie great )ntijt)rity of the answers 
state that tlio recoil is not e.\eeshi\e. This opinion is in accordance 
with tho reports previously rereivod." Tlie^o trials weie xvitli 
tho “ loiig-actioiied ” Martini-Henry arm. When the “short- 
actioned ’* arm (for the “ bottle-necked ’’ cartridge) with a shorter 
and lighter barrel was proposed, this ("oinraitbni cnrofully k'ppt the 
question of wcoil in riow, nnrl tliey rep(ud;(*d that they lbuij<l that, 
“ by shortening ond reducing the comb nl' tho stock, the n'coil from 
this riflo” (weighing 8 Ihs. 12 o/.,) “ is less felt Hum the recoil of 
tho original Martini-JIonry patbcni arms, which weigh 9 lbs. 7 o/..’’ 
Tw'O things aro nppai'cnt from thosu extracts — ist, 'i'liat tho recoil 
of the weapon bofore adojition was pronouTK'od >»y tho largo 
majority of the rogiiueutiA who tried it. to be not excessive — 
ana we have not scon, in the course of the recon t eoirtrovcrs}’, any 
statement that the anny generally lias revoi'sed this opinion; 2n(lly, 
That the question of recoil is in a great degree bouml up with the 
question of tho form of the stock, and tbi.s of course will be a 
variabk) element according to the hidght and make of difitioiit 
men. 

The queslion at prcBcnt to lai considered, then, is whether the 
opinion oxpressod by the majority of the rcgimerll^ as tf» tlie reiHul 
of tim ex[H;rim(mtal arm i.H still retaimal Iw tlie rank and file will* 

■ regard to the present arm; and lliis, ns the VVw/f <i mtv properly 
observed, is a question w hicli can be decided by i ho r.uik aiul /ile 
of the army, and by no one else. If there lUV an> prnmi fuct'- 
grounds for’ instituting this imiuiry, it should be c.o ried out lorth- 
with, and a conclusion could be arrived at in a very lew weeks — 
if, iwdeod, the School of MuHkclry is not tilrciidy in a position to 
state anthoritftlivoty the opinion of *tho men on the subject, li 
the replies shorrld gonmlly b/? to tlie elleet tlmt the recoil is iucon- 
veniently groat, then wliat steps would have to lie talvcn P Not, 
happily, the very acrious step which the opponents of the arm and 
rival iuventorH would gladly persuade the public is inevitable— the 
abandonment of tho Martini-Henry rifle in favour of some other 
weapon, but simply the readjustment of those elements upon 
whioli '^0 recoil, or tho inconvomcnco experienced tbcrefironi, de- 
pend ; iOnd these elements are three in nmuberM (jr) fonn and kn^h 
of stock; (tt) weight of arm: (3) weight of charge and boSet. 
We tmat.that tW verdict of the army will bethattho recoil ie not 
exoefiBive- 4 t ie, at any rate, no greater than is experienced with an 
ordinaTy fipsrlisjj^ firmg 3^ drachms of nowHer and i 2« of 
f^coaipwed witti s ibe.ifllth tbe 


Snider; but if it fihmdd be oihts^ ortiQ or ether ^ the 
Bolatioaa> mdteoted shove may witKont difficub^ be adopted, 
the thm it isprrobalfie thal; the eednetion of the weight of charge 
and bnflet wow be attended the least inconvemotioe ; and 
^perhnents have ehown that n efight reduction ef the weights of 
the ballot and powder (as, fier example, to an Bo-grain oimrgo 
and a 410-min bullet) may W oflected without materially 
prejudicing the practical efficiency of the rifle. Of course a 410- 
gram bullet (with 80 grains of powder) would have a somewhat 
irrihrior range, accuracy, Wid nciit'rtmtion at long ningw to tho 

G ent 48o^ain ballot and &5-grain charge ; Iwt it would, wo 
ave, possess a flatter trajectory at what may be regarded n» tho 
normal fighting ranges, aod tho reduced weight would et*rtainly 
allow a rather larger number f>f rounds to be carried. If the 
recoil were also tlioreby sensibly reduced, tlie balance of advan- 
tages would probably be considert'd to incline to tlie side oi tho 
lighter bullet and charge. But although we should bo prcpitr(?d to 
regal'd this slight reduction with toWablo coiriplacency, wo are of 
opinion that the prosimt weights Khould not be disturbed without 
thoroughly sufficient reason, bccauBo those weights have beou 
domoiistjrated,by the iniiSt exhaustive oxpmments, to form, with a 
•45 inch boro, tho host sboirting cornbinatiem that can b»i contrived, 
and it is undesirable that we should be content with second-best 
so long AS the best is udtkin oiu* reach. 

A careful coiirtideration of the criticisms to which the Martini- 
Honrv rifle has been rocently subjected can hardly fail, we think, 
to bring dispawsionato observers to the conclusion that the outcry 
which bus been raised against the ann is not justified by any 
defects wldch our expeiwnce of it has brought to light, and 
that, w'itli tho solitery exception of the alleged inconvenitnit 
recoil, fill the objeclions which liave knjn urged arc objtiptioiis 
which have Wn urged, conflidc*u*d, and disposed of over and over 
again. There ajqioar to lie no grounds whatever for Hie slightest 
anxinly ou tho ^airt of the anny or the public, still loss for any re- 
opening of tlm question. 'As regards the single, objection worthy of 
Horlous notice -- namely, that the arm has an excessive recoil— w^e 
have yet to receive the verdict of tho men for whom this weapon has 
Ixfitn mamrlactured as to whether this t)bjectit>n has any real prac- 
tical existence, and whether such complaints ns Itave bf^i made on 
this score have not been greatly exaggerated. But if the recoil 
should be considered by the army ut large to bo inconveniently 
heavy, this defect would iu no way impugn the principle of the arm, 
w^hclher we consider tho broecli-iiction, the barrel, or the cartridge, 
aii.l can he wctifiecl iu a mannor which will leave us with wlmt, 
wc Imve no reason to doubt, will still be tho inont efiective breech- 
louding rifle yet introduced for military use. 


REVIEWS. 


KIJIVA.* 


“ \X7ITEREV]^R there is anything uncomfortahle to be done,’^ 
V » Buiil tho Chairman at the tlinuer of tho Now'spaper Press 
uiid, ** there the Special CorroHpundent is sure to be found.*’ 
Motliing now is too romoto or too fiiduous foi' his adventurous 
sphil. Tho arid plains of Bchar, the dense jungles of West 
Africa, and tho glowing sands of Tiukestou, have, during the 
last twelvemontli, been witnesses of his energy. Tho writer of 
tho present work is au American gentleman, the OoiTespondeut 
of the Krtn York Herald^ and we commence by aayiug that he 
has given us a record of his adventures, graphic, spuited, inter- 
esting, luid entirely free from those inmate or inherited Ihilings 
to which tlio race of men who have occasion to nsc both pen and 
revolver is justly supposed to bo liable. Mr. Mnetjabui U also a 
sportsman ; soimithing of an artist in hia dcBcriptions, though not 
able, to lutndb; the pencil or the brush ; if not acquainted with 
Turla.sli or PerHian, he lias made some progress in two or three 
l•]lll•opean hinguugt« ; his style is fi'ee irom xvhat wo have been 
accustomed to reprehend as Americanisms ; and the W'hole book con- 
tains no passage which we should wish unwritten, no outburat of 
national antipathy, and .scarcely a single iuataiice of bad taste or 
ungenerous feeling. The convictiou Je.ft on the niiinl after an 
attentive j'eriiaal ia Hint the w'ritor haa compressed into tho space 
of live luuiiilisS a ivnuiirkable varielv of events wiiJl xvc>rthy of narra- 
tion, iiii'i has told us nothing which he has not jitrsomdly wit- 
nes.s»'d, or which he has not every reason to believe to bo sub- 
staiilhilly true. Ho lias judiciously divided hi? bouk into threo 
pait*;. 'Plio first i.s taken up witli on account of the obHiacJoti and 
perils of his stern cba&o after Cicneral Kaufmann ; the sticoud 
with the attack on the capital of Khiva ; the third w iUi n flying 
expedition I0 punish the Turcoman?, who ha vii become infkmouB as 
the pirates of the desort. The chapters aio very numerous and very 
short ; the most striking scenes axe illustrated by sketohea taken 
from the Russian artist Vcvestchiigin ; apd the style is of a kind 
which never wearies or disgusts. To convey a just idea of tho 
campaign, it w'as inevitable that tho author should dwell on his 
own poi*6oual adventures; but we aro quite certain that any 
redundancy in this part of the work will be readily pardoned, even 
without tho ^loas put forward in the pro&ce, that the country was 
atraugo, the uiicuiustaacoB peculiar, and the manners and ensteinB 
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of the people compmtively unkuowD. The difficulties thrown In 
the way of a, Special Correspondent hear some family Bfeenesa to 
those e 3 q)erieDced hj the Ilushijm soldiers themselves. And it is 
only just to Mr. MacQaW Unit wo should ffive a summary of what 
ho went through in pursuit of his main object, which was to ho 
present with Uie leading columu ni the full of the capital of the 
JSiian. 

In the middle of April 1S73 the writer started ft'om Kazala, 
a small fortified stulion on the JaxarUa or Syr-Darya, alx)ut 
fifty miles from the norili-i-jisti'm .sliore of the Sea of Aral. 
From this place to the Kn-ian ermy, three hundred miles of desert 
had to he traversed. "We sliinikl explain that the lUitisians 
advanced in five divisions, of which, however, only three demand 
g)eoial notice; one came f rum the Oaiicasua on the west, under 
Colonel Lainakin ; tinolher ^tJirlcd froiu Tashkend, or the Stoim 
city,” now n Uussianpc'sei ssion, and from the exactly opposite direc- 
tion, in Fiwlern Turkestan ; the Diird .cmnmandod by the Grand Duko 
Nicolns, cainn riglit iIovmi the ‘‘lied Sand desert by a direct line 
about equif-listant from the olhr‘r two. Alt(;r some prtiliminary 
obstructions Iho Special Oorresp( indent wns permitted to go from 
Kazaln to FortPerovsky on the Jaxartes, but evidently under the 
impression on llio mind uf tlie Ku^siau ( ’oimnaiidant that was 
maKing for Tashkend. At IViuvsky the officer in command proved 
leas obslructivo, and saw no reason why .an impetuous ]oiinialist 
should not attempt the .apparently foolhardy project ot running 
the gauntlet througli roving tiilies of Kirghiz, to sufl’er terribly 
from heat and thirst, or perhaps to die by fever in plains whieli 
produced nothing but absinth and biusliwoo<l ; and this in 
company with a strange guide, a young Kirghiz, and a Tartar 
servant wIjo had been pii-lu d up at Orenburg, aud who was 
really to promise evi'rvtbiiig, ami to do nothing at all. The 
Kirghiz tribes, however, ju-ov ing frleiidly, and this part of the 
desert less inhospit.ible than might ha\e been anticipated, Mr. 
MacGnhan managed to reaeU a place culled Irkibai in four da\s 
ami ft half, and Khala Atii, otiicrwisu Fort St. George, after 
a good deal of liardsbip, in little move Ilian eeveuteeu <l.iys. 
Hut hero the Corr(vs]i(ind<‘nt had b' deal with something 
worse than doubtful adhmviits, blazing suns, wells of bitter 
or putrid waiter, and denrtli of snpnlie*;, in the shape of u 
certain Colonel AVeiniani, an olfieer hign in command, of German 
o.ytraction, and stubborn and impracticabU , Nopusscuiihl bo granted 
to proceed ft step further without an order from General Kaufuunm ; 
ruia this high and mighty potc'utate, so Goloiiol Weimaru seemed 
to put it, could not give permission vvir'ii iil being seen, and could | 
not bo seen without previou^'ly pdving peimission. Tbeio was : 
nothing for it but to give AVeimavn the slip; and I Ms w'lis 
skiltully managed by drop]>ing oil’ in tlie daihness from the rear 
of the column, which was just then storting from Khala Ala, and 
by taking to the desert, with tlie certainty of having ouly black 
bread to subsist on, mid vvitli tlie chance of being cut off and made 
prisoner by bamls of marauding Turkomans, It. is pleasant to think 
that this happy audacitvMN.is event uully crovMiod with siicccsi*. 
At a plftco ca'Ied Alti-lvundiik, or the*' Six Wells,” our author 
fell in with nnother detach men I, left behind by General Kaufmami, 
w.a8 refreshed with Liebig’s evtracl of mieat, milk, mutton, and a 
bottle of v<xlk(f,md was sulfered to proeecd -ii his way to the 
Oxafl,in the hope of coming up with the main army. Tiiis allowed 
him just time enough to escape an otficer whom, with tweiiLy-fivo 
Cossacks, the incensed Colonel Weimain had despatched post- 
haste to recapture the fugitive. After being again disappointed in ’ 
finding nothing of the (buieral eveept tbo ashes of bis camp-fires, 
this plucky Gorrespondent closed his du.'^ert ride of thirty days by 
coming up with the nudn army just in time to hear tno roar of 
cannon ftnd to witness the battle of Sheikh A rile, and to be re- 
ceived in tho camp, not as a rmiaw.iv, but as a moludvetz/’ or 
bnvvc fellow, whoso inovenienls bad been watched, and whoso 
nrrival was greeted vsilh aa much interest us if lie had boon one of 
the Czar’s couriers from St. Fclersbiirg. 

From tliis epitome of a jofirney characterized by unfaltering 
determination, invent ivo {'Ttility of resource, and visible ascen- 
dency over Oriental natures, there is much detail that uc una\old- 
ablyoiuit. I’hcre uro suudry experiences which, if they cannot 
bring into relief tin- familial iiyu it h I'lasteru languages and habits 
which in like cireum tances wiuild h.iNe been displaytd by Mr, 
Palgrave, Captain Hnrtmi, or M. Vamhery, have yet a jdqiiancv 
ftnd a llavour of their own. And wo recomiueud rnadora to peruse 
tho work itself in order to learn liow this dashing Aiucricau might 
have married two Kirghiz damsds on a dowry of a horse, a camel, 
twenty sheep, and a hihitha properly rurnished; how ho shared 
his little delicacies vvith his native guides and Bervanls, bit in- 
flislod on his cojumaudB being obeyed to the letter, aud without a 
murmur; how, after tho scanty fare of the Kizzil Kum, he feasted 
on apricots, iniduns, and liot vvlieiiton cakes,” like the Virginian 
captain gn buekvvheat ditto in one of Fenimore Cooper’s novi-ds; 
how, without fear of knife or bowstring, he made his way into 
the very centre of a Ivliivan housvliold, was drenched with green 
tea, and had water poured over his Imnd*?, in tho genuine Homeric 
fashion, by innocent and talUnlive female immites; how he dined 
one day vvith an Usbeg chief in an umbrngeoim and wcll-watei-ed 
garden of the capital, when the d^'sseit caiihe lirst, the sweetmeats 
and cream next, and tho heavy pilfto .and rice last of all; how. on 
anorlher, he was entertained by tiio Grand iJuko Nicolas, and how 
he sbar^ with that distinguished porsouiige tho honour of being 
tossed in the air by the soldiers, who roceivod him in their arms, 
and who, it eeeme, are tluis wont to prove their particular 'aifcction 
for a go^ gift” and true ; how he joined in a charge against Tur- 


komans, tho description of which suggests elephants t]:ying to coma 
up with gazelles ; and how he learnt something of a now Jdnd of 
fish which tbo Russians discovered in tho Oxus, but which had 
hitherto been thought peculiar to the waters of the Mississippi. 
All this and more cannot be given witliin our limits. But there are 
some points beyond tho pei>joual experiences of the v^Titor, to which 
wo willingly advert. 

The dfricription of the town of Khiva strikes us as particularly 
good in its way. After the dust and heat of the desert it was like^ 
Eden to sen rippling ciinala can viug water into fiidds of waving 
corn and orchards of ripe fruit ; to look up to graceful poplars and 
to repose under the shade of gigantic elms ovei-epreading dark 
pools; to inspect liousea inclosed by walls with buttresses and 
Birong Kastions ; to gaze on a celebrated tower of porcelain built 
of bunit tiles, blue, purple, and green, and skilfully urniuged SO aa 
to present varied shapes and jiirurea to tho twe; to range at will 
througlimiftniioLirv which wmild jiiruiah sj.>ecimen 3 of odd weapons 
ofallkind.s to half the museimiain Europe ; and to v\ander listlessly 
Ibrough the bazaar, whence heal ainl light are excluded, and W'here 
tea from Upper India is fomul side by side v\'ith tlie Russian 
samovar or tea-urn, and with the plums, apricots, and peaches of 
Khiv a itself. Amongst other curio'll tics, the Russians are reported 
to have discovered a beautiful hreecliloadiiig-rilJe, with a IJeld-glass 
audft iniiaieal-box, pieseiiled bv the present Viceroy of India to tho 
Kbivan envoy so late as 1S72 ; and they also may very likely hav«> 
Como on some papers left by I lout. Shakespeare, or more possibly 
by Lieut. Abbott, dating from iho days of Uussojdiobia m 1840. 
Rolh olIi.‘ei-=i, it may be n'lnembered, lignro con»pieiionsly in the 
narratives of Lord AucklamL^ policy, and the fiinuer was after- 
wards knighted for his in leieasing tho English olficors and 
ladies who v\ere detained by A kb ir Khan after llndkibul Jiiassacro, 
and eventually clotecl an honourable caiuer us Kesidont of ikirodft 
some ten or twelve ^I'Urs ago. 

('oriect jiarlieulars of tbo taxatiim and tlie rc\enuo of an 
Asialje f'owreign encircled ]>y a w ildenie.'S iind subjin't to no 
pri-SMiih* from without are alwa'j.s dillicMill of extraction, even for 
olfijvvs long ucciu^tomed to fathom the mvsteiles of inegulareesscs, 
payments in kind, divi^iims of crops bdwt-'U riilirs and subjecte, 
and exemptions made ill favour of oillntdox iH-lnwers. AVilliout, 
then, imputing to Mr. MacGahuii the slightc-jt bad faith, we should 
warn readeis ag.iiiist accepting iin[>li(*itly his account of Khiviin 
finance, riulecd he admits that another geiUleuuin who devoted a 
goo<l deal of time to .m iuvei^tig.itioii of such niatkrs, in which it 
could h.ave been no one's inteve^l nr biiriness to disclot,e tbo truth, 
found them a chaos of hopeless mufuMnn ; and that it is iuiposaiblo 
to form ii correct estimate of ll»e taxes really eoiloeted. Jf tho 
total revenue is not more l!i:in 45,000/. of Englii^h money, all wo 
can say is Hint Khiva will buidh’ pay. and that tliib would be more 
than doubled by tho land-lav easih eonccledfroiuiin average Indhin 
“ Famine ” distriet. Hut the whole picture of Khivan lily and 
Imbits is by no means dismal or discouraging'. 'I’lio Kliivuns have 
excellent mutton, abundance of fruit, corn, mid vegetables, wherever 
water can be made to ilovv and trees to fake root; tlic Turkoman 
horses are remarkable for sjieed and euduraiico ; and tho climate, 
Ihong-h marked by vicishiliules of heat and cold, is itey, ex- 
hilarating at most times, .and absolutely luiendiirublo at none. 
'J’hc population, exclusive of tho Kirghiz of tlio Kizzil Kuin, is 
ronjeeturally estimated at half u million. Of course the Ivlian's 
ideas about Farangistan were of th.it nebulous clinraeter which 
Turkisli travtdlers and Indian Political Resident, s, when deabng 
with ronservativy Pashas and Ruj.is, have found it so dilJicult to 
enlighten. ’J’hc ruliu* of Khiva could not undiuvtand how any 
American Khan or Pixisident would allow himself to bo quietly 
deposed after a reign of only four vear.s, and we may be quite sure 
that lie would piTsist in at Uiching a deep political significance to the 
recent man iago of the Duke of Edinburgh. Mr. MacGahun, without 
conceiving him.self cntitleil, on the score of his adventures, to lay 
down the law oracularly on the (.Vntnil Asian question, has soma 
remarks on the general aim and tiolicy of Rus.sitt which aro more 
worth attention than a. good m:iny of the inlhimmntofy nrticlca 
indited ul intervals by some doclnii.iires of tho Indian press. Not 
tlie least valuable parts of liis work are his statistics of tho 
forces employed ill tho expedition. General Kaufmaiin brought 
iVom Tashkeiid a force of only 2,500 men, made up of 1,650 
loot soldiers, 600 Oosbacks, and not more, than fourlcon pieces 
of artillprv. Tho Kazala or ccniVid column did not amount to 
more than 1 ,4cx) men, with artillery in proportion. Besides this 
we have the western or Caucasian column under Colonel Lamakiu. 
The' main difiiculty, as may bo supposed, appears to havo lain in 
gelling tho'ineii and the baggage Hcr(j.s.s the desert, and in compelling 
the Turkoman cavalry to stand and light. The defence of fihiva, 
iu spite of .'lomG strategical advantages, can hardly bo spoken of seri- 
oiisjy. And, with the exception of one or two occasions when slender 
outposts werosurprised and afew skirmishers slaughtered, tho danger 
or loss to tho Russians from their liglit-lieeled or invisible foes was 
inlinitosiinal, Tho real generalship consi-sted in overcoming the 
di'sert and in conveying across such a country ft force large enough 
to provide against mishaps or contingencies, hut not so unwiolay 
rts to swamp' the conimissai’iat. Mr. MacGahau thinks, and so 
do we, that for the present a Russian Govcmor-Genoral in Eastern 
Turkestan will have quite enough to do in consolidating his in- 
fluence at the capital and introducing some order amongst the 
marauders of the steppes. The account of tho Itussian pursuit of 
the Turkomans after the fall of Khiva has some painful incidents 
in rogard to whic^ it is very necessary that wo should bear in 
mind what has been the character and wha^ the favourite pursuita 
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of the«o unprincipled robbers for ffenemtians past. Philantbro- 

S ista' may bo ready to exclaim “With horror "when they read of 
,ve hunured Yomuds cut down by the CJosaacka or laid low by tht? 
breechloaders; of widows weeping and children playing nncon- 
Bciously over the dead bodies of their husbands and fiilhers, of 
valuable carpets and bilks can-ied away as “ loot,” and of cartloads of 
grain and household stuif biurrit as not worth the carriage. But 
no seuaatioiittl writer could well exaggerate the horrors endured 
bv iuoiVet>8ive Persians, liuasianR, and others who have 
hitherto invited tho rapacity of these Yomuds and supplied 
the slave market of Khiva. It is one gratifying point in the 
Russian ascendency that henceforth there may ’ uo peace and 
security in tho regions round Turbat lliiidari and for the caravans 
of Meshed the blessed.” But oven this conaiderntion should not 
blind us to a state of things briefly indicated by the present 
Riitlior, wh*m possible railroads, generally improved communica- 
tions, iuci'eased facilities for commerce, and irresistible local 
prestige, if not tlio entire absorption of the three Khanutes, will 
put Russia in a diflbrcnt position ■, in one which may bmir the same 
proportion to General Kaufmanns late advance as the cumpaigu 
of this officer hears to tho disastrous expedition of Perovsky. And 
whenever the curtain is again raised, it may bo ten or twenty yoar.^ 
lieflce, for llio next act of a draiiui where the Ton Thousand march 
onward instead of retreating to the sea, w'e can only hope lliat the 
cliroiiicler of tho day may he sumo one as resolute, as candid, and 
as gi'aphic as Mr. MacGahou 


TAYLOR'S LKTCKSTKU SOUARK.* 

rriTlLS is a bad specimen of a bad kind of book, ami ccrbiuly 
ought nevor to Imvo btM.'n writlcnbya man wdtU siu-h fair 
claims 1o a respectable rank in literature as Mr. 'ftau Tin lor. 
What would have been ll»onglit .six uioiiths ago if ,my e'jually 
well-known mini had brought out “W.npping; its Associations 
and its Worthies ; with a »Sli(‘tcli of the (Jlaiiuaiit’h (.Ti.aracter from 
the Notes of tho laud Chief .lustice, and an Ilssa) on Lancet Marks, 
Viy Sir AVilliam Fergiisson ? ” It ■would lia^o biM-n ait cH{unlly 
legitimate literary undortaking, end a trilling <‘frort of ingenuity 
would have enabled the writer to introduce precisely tlu' saim' elass 
of matter ns forms the padding of tlie pro'^ent worlc. If Mr. Taylor 
had anything new' to communicate, tho ease would have been dif- 
Ut entjbut we have read bisvolumefiorubepinning loend, and have 
no hesitation iu saying that, escept where ho is blundering, there 
is hardly a lino in it ■which will have any novelty to nine-leuthsol* 
Mr. Miidie’a suhsoribers. In fact, wo have met many amateur 
perfonnors at l*enny Bendings who, ■uitii Peter Cunninghams 
IldiKlbook Mr. Ileiiengo .lesse's LuiuhtUy opened at the right 
]»laces, might bo backed to deliver” an equally g<u>d hook wiili- 
out further proparntiuii. 

Leicester Fields, or iioicej'liM* Square, derives its name from tlio 
illuatriinis family of which Sir Philip Sidney wa.*^ the Tuo.d. dif- 
iingiiished member, Ills father, Sir Henry, whom Mr. Taylor 
pronounces to be ‘^tho grenlc.d, wisest, and justest Lord-lJiqmty 
Ireland ever luid befon^ or since,” had miiniod tho daughter of 
John Dudley, Earl of A\ arwiek and Duke of Northnmberhmd, 
who.'^e two sons, Ijoi’iI Guild ford and laml IJobert, aiv of course 
made to ligiiro as the “ ill“St<iuvd ” and the “ infamous ” ; in Hi>ile 
of which, however, there can be no doubt that Sir Philip always 
ftdt iutiuito pride iu his “ Dudley blood,” and by no means looked 
do’wn upon the character and talents of his “infamous” uncle. 
As Robert Karl of Loice.'^ter Avas considered to have died w'jt bout 
any legitimate issue, and Sir Philip had left only an infant 
daughter, his yomiger brother. Sir Robert Sidney, became the repre- 
seutalivo of both tho families, and naturally looked to be raised to the 
peerage. But Elizabeth moved iu a mysterious way in such matters, 
kcmiing him untitled in tho semi-hanishment of tho governors) i ip 
of Flushing, and James had been some time upon tho throne, before 
he was cmited Viscount Idslo and Earl of Leicester. During his 
his long absences in the Low Countries, his family had resided in 
Baynard'a Castle, a huge building which stood upon lhr‘ kiulw of 
tho river, nearly opposite to the prcsoiit office of the yVmr-f news- 
paper. \Vo suppose there must te some slip ol' the pen, but, if wo 
may believe Mr. Taylor, historians lunc nil hitheitd lieeii wrong 
about 8ir Philip Sidney being morlullN wounded in battle: — 

Up to tho reign of Elizabelli, Iht* Sklueys. Jiko iim.Nt Mt' thn iJ(»1tility. hii«l 
lived in the (’ity. {kidney was <iu the west m'K- nf ilu* «d,( UaiN-y; 

but Sir Henry ut'uiqued liaynuvd’s Cu&tle, wlu rr hU/nf^l son and nU.-iv 
Robert was born. 

We cannot miito make out whether the Sidneys ooeii]»ied ILv- 
nard's Castle by a Hueeial grant irom the Crown, or by the peniii-'- 
aionoftho Farlof Pembroke, \^)>oha(l married Sir Henry’s only 
daughter, tlio lady imiuorlah/.*"! by Ben .lonson in tho epitaph 
which is here shoHvinglv inisrpioted. T’hi.s littlo piece is remaiE- 
able for its e.vqiiisite pollr-h, and W'o arc smpused that Mr. Taylor, 
who has himsiiJf spun so many vevws in liks day, should mar 

Sidnry’s si dor, PenibroUc.'H mother, 

J^enth ore lliou hast iiain another 

Learned and fair and good an nhe, 

by substituting “killo<l” for “slain” in the second line, and by 
tranftpoBing “learned ftiid fair” iu th^ third. Ben was sac.b a 
perfect artificer ’in language that it is always unsafe, to meddle 
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with what he wrote, and even TsU. AVilUam Ilowitt failed to 
purify and elevate him bo much as bo supposed when ho ailently 
changed milk into ct'eam in the famous excuvnidtion— - 
Win*, St is the milk of Vcimal 

Sir Wllliaui Sidney, the elder sou of this firet FatI of Loiccaler 
of tho new creation, was a young man of singular promi8<‘, and 
died aboul the mime time iw Prince Henry, and, it is believed, of 
a >»iimlav kind of fever. Ilia place in tho family was taken by hirt 
noxt brother, Robert, AV ho in his turn succew led to the earldom, 
and obtained the grant of the land on which he built tho stately 
mansion of J^eicestcr House. Here again Mr. Taylor is somewhat 
contradictory. At p. 236 he saj's It stood a good xoay W 7 c 
from ike Square j ueeuj>ying nf.tudy tho western half of its bnmdtli, 
AAdth gardens beliiiul it, rimuiug back as fur as Lisle Strriol ” — a 
dfrtoriptioii which would be lolcrablv near the truth if northern 
were biibstitute<l lor western, and the hack gardeits of Oerrard 
Street an ere uitule its houndary Ijwiiind* At p. 27, ho'wcver, 
allogellmr another account is given, and wo are told that “ the 
.‘nite of the old liouso must luive been about tho centre of 
the pre:«ejit square an assertion which he supports by mentioning 
iu a note that Mr. Knowles, the “ architect of tho nlterations,” had 
discovered extenoivo fomulations witinn tho enclosure. But a 
refercuco to »Strypo*B elaborate map of St. Ann’s parish, published 
iu 1720, will show that the position of Loiccster House docs not 
admit of a qucBtion, and tlio foundations in ail probability were 
tho.so of an advanced porter’s lodge, or of some Qi those buildings 
which were run up in ibo lx.'giuning of James’s reign^ and ruth- 
]rB.>jly pulled down m the terms of tho Proclamation. This Earl 
of Leice.<i<‘r, tis Jonson told Drmuiuond of IJawthomden; strongly 
resembled Ijis uncle »Sir Philip, being, like him, “ no pleasant man 
in counteTiance, his iiico being .s|H)iled with pimples, and 01 high 
hluod, and long ” ; but with these outward blemishes ho inherited 
also ilie mffilc qiuilities of liis rac(‘., tmd did not require to bo re- 
in i ml t:d that, to Uac tho words of tho same poet, addressed to h is 
do.id brolhor — 

'T will l>o I'xactod «)f yimr whosp sou, 

WhoMC nephew, Avliose grnmlohild you are. 

Great JIM his posilion Avas, .and worthy ns he might have bocu to 
fill it, he IB hotter remeuiberod as tho fatlier of Algernon tlian by 
nny personal achievements of hi.s o^wn. Tlie stem and determined 
luiml of tlie young Republican led him very curly hi play a 
le. dmg pvt in his father’s fiunily *, hut we doubt much whellier 
Tjf\iee<tor House w'a.s evnr frequented by “ Jlazelrigg htuI Ludlow, 
Lambert and Tl(*nry Neville, Afiltou andCl>Tiac Skinner, Harrington 
and Selden, Akine and Bradshaw, Wildmnu rind Marten, tho 
intran^bjentes, in fact, of the Revolution,’* Iho goodly company 
with whieli Mr. Taylor invites us to people it. iUgenion Sidney 
is evidently one of his great favourites, .and avc may expect to bo** 
him ere long on the- boards of the Olympic, e.xclainnug “metlilnks” 
or “ methoughl .” as certain worthies of the ne.xt generation arc 
n<iw made (-<» do in every sentmicc they utter. Tt is Htiiinge, howt‘vor, 
that, Avhen dwelling upon his juji^erty and Iii.s micojupronij.sing hpirit, 
Mr. 'Paylor fails to make tlw slightest allusion to the money pidlo 
him .‘^eerotdv by the French' Minister. When tSir John Dalrympje 
first made tho discovery, he Eat s ho “ felt very muck the same 
aliock as if ho hnd seen a son turn his back on the dav of battle,” 
and immediately made it as public as po.SBiblo. Mr. Baylor more 
wisely shuts his eyes to the circiiraaianco altogellier. 

The next person taken up is Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, who 
is ahiiO‘^t always alTectodly sjioken of ns tho Queen of Henris, 
which Mr. Taylor would lead one to suppose was the name by 
Avbich she habitually known. 8he died in JxncesU^r Huuso, 
and so lar run y be called a “ Worthy of the Square”; but there 
was no necessity for telling over again the story of tho Polalinate, 
or for emulating Mr. Hepworth Dixon in describing her as “ tho 
mother of more, lusty sons and beautiful daughters than wore over 
piieu by queen to king,” and adding that 

tlie fit'i'A' A’oiing swovder, Puke (dui li.-m of llriinMviLk, the kui^jhlj v and 
courtly tk'uiu of Thunn, tlid gri/zded old vondotliere Man^f(ddt, the lu roie, 
1 11 iili-111 Hided and lar-sif^hted (.iii‘.tavi >' Adnlplju.-?, the imiHduous Ik'iTuiut of 
Weimar, llio noble and ^^enerou '4 Lord (Jr.ucti, all were alike her dcvuied 
SI rvjinlN ready to sacriliLv life and limb, to say nothing of tiino, toil, and 
iiioTicy 111 her sciviee. 

If it Avas exensablo to regard tlie Queen of Bohemia as a 
“worthy,” Ave can hardly s:iy the smie fi)r bringingiu the murder 
of Thomas Tliyune, which Uiok place in Dali Mml,as an “fif'^oeia- 
tiou’’; the only connexion between the event and the loc.'ility 
being lliat some of tho crowd ran oH’ to the house of a Swedisli 
piiysiemii who lived in tho Square, most likely to “fctcli tho 
doctor” to tho dead or dring man. In this process wo are assured 
that “Leicester Fields ■was astir with IhimlK^itx and coaches. 
Ixirds in rumpled clothe.sand crumpled periwigs were moving about 
with armed eurvauts,” k'cc., &c. These are capital “ stage direc- 
tions,” but they nro out of place where they ere found. Deter tho 
Great is the next “ worthy,^* his right to be introduced consisting 
in tho circunistauco of liis having been present on on© occasion ai 
a party given by Jjord Caonnarlheu. 'Ibis leads to a sketch of his 
career, and long stories about Evelyn and Deptford. Shortly after- 
wards Princo lilugone paid a still more flying visit to tho Square, 
and is at once pounced upon as another worthy, and we axe treated 
to a disquisition on the origin of the War of Succession, and tho 
theory of the Balance of PoAvor, 

But Avo*iuusl burry on to the immortal four ■whom it has been 
the pleasure of Mr. Albert Grant to select for particular com- 
luemoration. The house of Sir Isaac Newton is tot brought 
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U-foru us, aud we are told of tlio ctwnpany which did, as woll Jis of 
tlu; company whieh “ may have,” come under his roof. We are 
aLso told how, ill the autumn of 1665, “ to a new made Bachelor of 
Arts, sxttinf^ in his orchard, was rtvcnled, iu miisiiijr on the of 
the upulCjti^ conception of the force tint keeps the pkneU in ilk'ir 
erlilta, axuleo on for tiv(j-aiid-twontv i»a«es, ill uBtrated with wood- 
cuts of Ncwtfui’s telescope, iii.s hirtliplace at Woulthdaf]^, and his 
Tfiomfl nt Trinity ! At List wo };’et hack to the house in St. 
Martin’s Street, and areinfonutd Ihat it ‘‘ had at least one eminent 
eocupant in the same ccntuiy. i>r. MoHin Ihirmy, a sLilfnl 
oi^aiiirtt, eotind teacher of miiRiio, and a i^^enial, busy, and iiilel- 
lif^enl jiiau’’; a do-scriptioii (rum which it is eindent that old 
Charles liiirnev is nioiuit, and not liis «^randfloii Martin, whoso 
dirty hands while jdayiri'r ivliist have been inimortJilized by 
i’harloa J^amb. Mr. Taylor rtdprs with just admii'ation to Miss 
!iaiucy\^ “ Diama,” bift ho must be unacr^uainted with an earlier 
piiblioatinin, though a much later composition — her Memoirs of her 
lather — or else feuroly ha would not have failed to quote the exlm- 
ordinary dt^criptiou she .civos of tliis house. In youth she had 
been oonajucuous for the en.-sv plainuesa of her stylo, but long resi- 
dence in r'Banco had rusted fun* English, and caused lier to write 
the most nmvvollous jargon th^t has e\cr foimd its way into })rint. 
“St. Martins Street/’ she eays, '‘was sitiiaU'd in tlio populous 
clostniass of tbo midst of things/' and, “though not narrow, except 
At its ontrauce from Leiccaler Square, was dirly, ill-huilt, and 
Yulgai'ly ]H^>pled." JSlr. 'fay lor ought idM) m have reiiieuibereri 
that Macaulay Ims siiiil that lew nobles co)ild assemble in the 
most, stately mansioii.s of (iros\*i'rior Squnro or St. .lames 's Square 
a society so various and so briiliaiit ns was sometimes to ho h)und 
ill I )r. iJurnoy'ti cabin." 

The chapter on the dniui's iu Vennant's “ Poiiting-placo of 
Priucee " is jjerlmps the wor^l iu the book. It is obviou^ly (riimcd 
un Tluckeniy a Lectures on tho (ieoHjes, and not on an imlejieiuhuU 
^uiidy of the memoirs, and diaries, and letters of the times. The 
author eoema in particular to mi-mndei’stand Ihibb Dodimiton, and, 
ill imitation of Thackeray, earils oil" tieict'sler Square. ullooetlnT, 
‘ind cro&aes the sea In li*ll all about the murder of Count Konig^- 
rnark in distant Hanover. ( Jradii.illy ho works his way up to the 
erection of that eque.slriun staluo of George J. which has caused 
much merriment in recent years, but altogotber omits to 
mention that tho companion stutuo of Goorgoll. was put up at the 
smin' time, and still stands highly respected ir. tho neighbouring open 
space of Golden Square, lloro too he makes nn utterly ine^ciis- 
alilo blujidor in asserting, ns if it were a peilectly established fact, 
that l*ope had acctqded a gift of a thousand pounds troni the 
Ihilvc of Ohandos not long before ho satirized him under the name 
of “ Timon.” We. stood unui/.ed wlien we came to this, and referred 
U't tho Life of PopG by Hr. Garruthers, a work which we have 
always found as safe to quote as it is }»lcasaiit to read. Wo there 
flnuid, indeed, that some one of the poet's many libellers had accused 
him of receiving five huiuhvd pounds from the d.iko (Jialf Mr. 
Th} h»r’8 sum), hut that he had indignantly denied it, and, as tho 
denial was made during tlio duke's lifetime, the accusation xvas 
lUterly discredik'd. Mr. Taylor is nYideiilJy thinking about the 
nnjuey said to have been given by the Buchess ol Marlborough to 
snpjiress tho cbaraclor of her husband: a \igoroii9 bit of satire 
which is well known to be st ill in existence, and k destined 
to see the light before, many luonlhs are over, when it ’ 
will bo found that “ ])apcr-spuring i*ope *’ was equidly careful 
not to wasto his vorse.s, and that some of the lines which 
wt. re intended for Churchill, win mi they hit very hard, hail been I 
diverted to Cromwidl, against whom they arc perfectly harmless. 
The next duipUT, No. Xll.,isdi*(lii*ut(;dlo llugurth ui the ‘ Gidden 
llcjul/ ” where it is related that thi.s golden In ad was made of 
“ ph'Ces of <’ork, cut, glued together, and gilded by llogmih him- 
self/’ 'without the slightest hint of the most important puint, that 
tlie image was the lilu.mc-.s of Antony A'amhck. Wo then have 
the story related by the go.^siping J. T. .Smith of his father having 
once asked Ikirry the painter if he had ever seen Hogarth: — 

“ Vfji!, onee,” heicpl'id, ^‘1 was v.'.'dking with .Too Nolkkcns through 
(Tranhoiirne JMlcv, 'i\}n*n he r.xclaimoij, ‘Thoro, thor(‘'.H IlogartlC * Whnt,’ 
•viitl I, * that littfe man ni the sky-blui’ <*oat ? ’ Olf I I'iin, and though I 
kibt Mght uf him only tor ri nionu'iit ur iwc, when I turned the euroor into 
Ca'tle Street, he wn^ patting one ol’ two liuarrcllnig hoys on the h.nk, an.l. 
hx'l' ing steadily ut tlie cxpriS'ion in llu* (OUui.l's face, ciieJ, * — nhlm'. 

if J ivjiild tube it of him ; nf him wjoin /’ “ 

Tills n'fids circuni.sta.7j(1ially enough, but ft little consideration of 
da t»* 3 'Will prove it to be. iil together unlrue. Nollekerid went to 
Italy In 1760, and Pan y did uot arrive in London from Ireland 
till some time in 1764, Iho ^ cai^jf Ilogarlh’.s death, while NoUekens 
did not return from Italy till 1770. AVliile on this subject, -w'o 
Sony add thitt this s.inie iSmith saya th.at ho had “several 
tiuu'S heard AFK'NoUcIvCIih observe that ho froquently had seen 
' Hognrth, irhm a yomuj saunter round J^oicestor Fields 

¥rtik his mdstefs sickly chtid hauyinfj its head over hk shonidrrf 
Ap[dying to thi.s the lest of dates, Allan Ciuiuingluim showed 
that Hogntth was forty years old, and had been iiiaijied eight 
j«ar« to Sir .Tumos Thon-diiU’s diughler, when Nollckeus was born. 
14 ft S«iith, is now alway.s described as the iiccurato and tlm scru- 
pulous, and hifl works aio a poribet quan*y to all tho bookmakers. 

We have alreadyr porhaps said more tlian enough of Mr. Taylors 
'fibiaiBoi tuit miwt yet add a few notes to justify our unfavounihle 
fl|iiAi«a of it. We ahall set them down perfectly at random. At 
^153 Lockot’s tavern is described aa standing “near the site of 
Sf!Cffgd;,riL’s Btevtue/’ whereas in truth it was oIobo against the 


present Admiralty, and built on giound -whicdi Jiad onoe bdlangcd 
to SU James's Hark 

The. fate at things lie« always in tlw dark, 

What Uvtthcr would know St. Jnuiea’s PWk ? 

Tor Locket’s stands where gaid(m.s once did spring, 

And wild durivM qu.ick where giusshoplJCrs did slug. 

It stood, in fact, in Buckingham CVmri. a passage which mny atill 
be found retaining tho samo name by foiy one who choos(>8 to lodk 
for it. At page 375 woai'otold that the qnaivel between Sir Josliua 
and the Aetnlemy \va.s cuuma'led with tho election to m 
As’^ociateahip, us between Bonomi and JOdwards.” Now the 
quarrel took place in I790,.ttjid lldwards w.as elected an AssocMuk 
in 1773, «e\ttfiteeu year-s before. Had Mr. Taylor roforred to his 
own Life of iieymlds, which we can vci'V well understand hi.s 
being unwilling to do, ho would have found that tho qiiano] was 
about the election of a Professor of I’erspective, the oody of tho 
Ac.adoiniciun.s wi.>^hiiig to uoinitinte Fd\>ftrds, whilst lleynoldB was 
determined to Ibrce ikmomi upon thoin, lirst as an A.ssociuto, and 
tlioji to tlm rrolbssor'd clmir. At page Si ho tallvs of the 
two Minister brotheis us the “Hul.L'of Nnwx;astlo and Thoimiy 
HoHuum,” whereas we had alway.s fancied that tho Huko’s 
name was Thomas, and his brother most ceitaiidy w«s always 
Hpidicn of a.s Henry. At p. log lhi*re i.s a letter from Lord 
Leicester in Avliich the riM-eipt of 200/. is acknowledged for “ ihreo 
immths’ lounf/r" ol the lioii.-e in the .Sfpiare. Lord Leicester had 
been llio o piirl.s of Ins lili* on the Gontinent, and the word is 
oxiileiillv a mir-priiit for loua-n'. ’ ''L*. Taylor iidmil.s that lie 

thought .Ml liiui.self at first, but h:'.s .iliered bis mind, as “one can 
.sc‘e ft meiining in lonage, tlio jium; imi for Uudauj a liom'^e "! Of 
the mi>sp«‘llin'i: of names, tliat Iruitrul i^owree of confu.siori, there is 
110 end. Tho Bristol ller\c\s an* gene.nilly Harveys; 0 /.i«s 
Humphrey i.s Humphry; Sir .lames AiMckinlush is Macintosh; Sir 
James (’l»n‘k of Heunvcuick i.s Sir Thom. is; "W'illiiini ‘Shani, tho 
engraver, is Sharpe; Mis.^ BlaiiiU, Iho miiuleus?, i.s Miss Blaia*} ; 
Hii\id Allan, tlic painier, HAileu; Fouberl, the riding“iua.stcr, 
after wdiom Foubort's Biace. is uamod, is Faubort: and Eliott, 
Lord Healhlit‘ld, is ViUiott. lai.-^Lly, we can only make a. guess at 
what is meant by saving thal Geori-v IL, when in England, kept 
In.-^ son within “ the whilt and v\<'vd ’ of hi.-3 own temper." 

\u attcmjit to oimmerfite Mr. 'labor's sins of omission would 
require u sepunite artioK*. Hut 'we must ask wdiy no notice irt taken 
ol .such eminent ivr,uleiils !i3 (uiviei* and Talma, and Mary Tofts the 
rabbit-bleeding wunian of GodalmiuL' 't 


nAHT.EV’S ]-/•!> VVS.* 

T uts is a volume of papia'.s of a very high order from the jieii 
of a Jattdy dccea.S('d Amcrijxin scliolar, wlioae name, wo are 
a.shftiiied to .siy, WU 19 unknown to ns whon wo opened the book. 
]\lr. Hadley w'as ITofessor of Greek in ^'ido Gollegc, and of his 
merits iutliat branch of study, ns well a , in some mattius touching 
Latin and J'liighsb, the present collection givo.s us good means of 
judging. But from Mr. W'hitnevs preface we learn that his 
studies took a much wider ning.^ than anything here would ha>o 
led us to expect. (Jeltic pliiiology and eten L’omau law are .sul>- 
jocts not wdiolly foreign to somo o( the point.s di8cus.sed in this 
xoliuue ; but i\Iv. Mdiiliiey furllicr tells us tlint iu “ iiintljoniatic.s 
he early displayed an ability that bid iiiir, if he had continued his 
devotion to it, to place him among the foremost men of the day iu 
that branch of science.” That ht' was, “ iu the ojiinion of all who 
know him most Inlly, America's best and soundest philologist,’’ wo 
can easily believe ; ho would haveraukedamoiigthobestand.'ioundest 
philologists tiny where, 'i'lie subjects treated of in this volume do not, 
however, all come under the head of philology; some af them have 
ft fair claim to como under the head of history so calleiL How 
■well Mr. Hadley could state and weigh tho ftrgumerit.-9 on both 
sides of a question is very clearly shown in the first paper in the 
volume, headed the “ loiiians l)ttforc the Ionian Migi’ation,” in 
which he discusses tlio theory— the wild theory we 'were half 
tcinpteil to c.fill it -of Ernst Curtius about Ionian settlenicids in 
Asia Minor aud elsewhere ages before any of tho dates commonly 
given to the migration from JMLrope.vu Gjtoco to Asia Minor. On 
this maUer wo spoko our ow n mind at no great length when wo 
revicw'cd the first volume of Oiu*lius'.s Hi^toiy. The paper, ns hero 
printed, cousist-s of two — the first dated in 1856, soon lift or the first 
annouiicoineut of tho theory of Curtins, the Kccond in 1863, in which 
Mr. Hadley givp.sa Biimmary of the C{mtrover.sy which the tlnjory of 
Curtins has stiiTod up among the scholars of Germany, In this 
he states and balances the amiments on Ixith sirles with singalar 
skill aud fairness. Mr. Hadley's own conclusions, though they 
are not at nil strongly c.v pressed, seem to be distinctly opposed 
to the doctrine of Unrtms. To our mind the iheorv stioma 
to have nothing whatever to ix<st upon, and we read with great 
deliglil the remorks of Gutschmid, in which, tJiough perhaps, aa 
Mr. Hadley says, put forth with a iiocdleas degree of fierceness, be 
makes roiuo good points against tho theimy of Curtiua. Moreover 
Mr. Iltidley well points out the wny in which Curtins has changed 
his ground hetwiteu the earlier and the later setting forth of his 
doctrine. To us it seems that — putting'asido the su^osod %yi)tian 
evidence till it is placed before us in some form wluch will brmglt 
within the reach of WeBlcm historical criticism — all the Appear^ 

* Essays PhUohylcal and Critiealf deUcitd from tho Papon of fmoo 
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ancefl wliich tell In flivour of tho Icmiiia ilieory of Ourtius may Tw 
oxpliciBod by tbo doctrine of tlie orlnnol and more diataiit kindred 
of the Greeks and the nations on &e other side of tbo ^jfyiean. 
Miletus in the Homeric Catalogue sigpears as Canan; and the | 
Carians appear as a people of barbarous tongue ; this is quite enoufrh 
to show tW Miletus was not inhabited by loniaus in any intelU- 
giblo senso of that word; but it does not prove that theOarian 
occupants of Miletus were as fur removed from tho Creeks as the 
rhoenicians, or even as the Persians. If their tongue had parl^iii 
off 80 far that they could not bo understood in common clisoom-fte — 
that is, if they differed ouly^ ns Englishmen, Danes, and High 
Gevuinns, or as Italians, Spaniards, Provenyala, and Frenchmen - 
their language would certainly be set down in Greek pliraf«e as 
bfUbarion. let the oi’iginal kindred would be not tlie Icfc-s a real 
one, and it would not the less liave the real effect of making a 
fusion of oonquerore and conquered more easy tlnui if tln*y had 
been utterty alien to one niiother. 

These two easays, whicli cin-tainly have as good a right to ho 
called historical as philological, are followed by sonic pieces more 
difilinetly philological — “()n tho Hoot pt^noh in (t rock/' “on tho 
Greek (lonitivo as on Ablative Case,” *'on Bekkevs (Ii|iamniat<id 
Houicr." The one on the root praoh has chieHy to do with the 
remarkrible Greek word d/<)7r|»o7roi;. Prtuh in Sanscrit is held to 
be a compound of pm JUid tV/i, and Mr. Iladlcv sers the actual 
process of tliis formation in the Greek irfioi^ and Its cogn itos. lie 
^ also sees in Greek a solitavy trace of the praoh rool in its com- 
pouuded slate, a cogimte therefore of I lie Latin pmror ami pmcint^ 
Old-J'lnglisli//*c^r/aa, Jliph-Diilcli fmtjvn^ kc. Mr. Hadley casts 
aside the old derivation wliieh bi'ings fnuii Tr/»> and the 

root of error, and follo^^s IhiUmami in deriving But'Xfwyroi froiu 
and TTpiTTiu, but irom ttpsttoj in a speciol seii&e in which it 
bolrmgsto the pi'ach root. Jt is, he allows, odd Ihai a root whieh 
is BO widely spread in the cognate languages should appear in 
Greek only in the shape of ti single compound, wliieh, ns we haAe 
il, must have beiui “ forme d after the (ireek laugu.i^e hud 
assumed its <li3tiTict.ive charucler.” He reinnrka that the accidental 
iikenes.s Ixdween this ttpsttw and rp»7rw in its more common use may 
have helped to bring about the lo^s of the w'ord in its rartu- shape, 
and Mr.lladley’s Celtic learuiug supplies him wdlh a par.illid Irom 
tho history of the Hume rout in tho Jrish language : — 

The Irish rrtnins the root, hut only in eompoutioa with a IrLU 

— R compound, thereforo, which have foraunl nlu i (In* I.ni- 
gUMg'o had {^.sinned ita distinctive chaiaeter. h’lam tho NVMdi it m'cuh tu 
iiavo diisapjicnn’d altogether. 

In the paper which Mr. Hadley has given to llelJrers digara- 
mated Homer bo goes very carefully through the viwioiiH cases in 
•which llekker has introduced, or has declined to introduce, the 
lo‘d consonant into tlie Homeric tt'itl. And thence he goe;? on to 
discuss tlie other theories, not nearly so well known, by which 
■Ollier acholars, as George CuriiuH anti Ahrens, have luvhl that the 
Mat tin ill Homer ig sometimes caused by the Joss of other lctter.s 
busidt^s Ihe digaiuma, as nr and another letter an.swering to I he 
German j or the English f/ consonant. Ibit Mr. Jladlev, after 
going through the eAuuipJefl quoted in bcJialf of tliese theories, 
rule.s that they arc most rare and doubtful, wdillo about tho 
digamma tliere can be no doubt at all except as to particular cases 
of its use. Mr. lJudley the-n goes on to a paper na much musical as 
philological, “ on <Jreek llhythin and Metre,” and thence to tho 
ofcernal conLrovtjrsies about Givek accents and Greek pronunciation. 
A^’itll regard to the last question, the essay dated in 1070 has chiefly 
to deal with a document referred to by Mr. A. J. Ellis a.s illus- 
trftting the pronunciation of Greek in the tenth century. On this 
document, in w^hiidi an attempt was made by an ancioul Eng- 
lish, or mow likely a Welsh, sen be, wo said something in reviewing 
Mr. Ellis tlireo yootrs ago.* But it still seoma to ua strange that 
neither Mr. Ellis nor Mr. Hadley thought of comparing Bie Gi^eek 
as written in \Ve.*^lern characters by this unknown Englisli or 
Welsli scholar with the Greek written in Western characUirs by 
the famous Liudprand. It is rather curious to see the way in 
which the natural strength of Mr. Hadley’s mind, tJiough he does 
not seem to have been very w^ell versed in early English history, 
deals with Mr. Wnriug’s feeble treatment of tho historical .side of 
tho question about tliis document. Mr. lIadU»y ptu tinently asks 
wbnt is tho ago of tbo inaimscript. Mr. Waring .snys tlint it be- 
longs to tho ktter half of the touth century, on this ground : — 

Now Mr. Waring oksoiTes that Eadgith, an Anglo^Savon piinyr-^n, 
married Otlio I. of Gcnuaiiy in 930, ami nnr son (tllio II. luarrirMi Tluo- 
pbania, a Greek princess, in 97a. We snpiKwes tliat “ af the etuirt of ( UJio a 
coMtant connection wa.skopt up with tluj Anglo-Saxons and t!icGiyck'>, and 
thus A means 'was opened for the priest.'* of tko former to receive, some 
tincture of Hellenic lotttr.s. We shall thorofom hantly bo wrong,” he sny-s 
“in Inferring such transcrij[rtions to the latter pnit of the tenth century.” 

Eadgitb, an Anglo-Saxo?i princess,” is not quite the way in 
wliieh a ■who was much at homo in the tenth centuiy would 
of one of the siaters of Glorious iEihelstan. and he exposes 
Kmpelf fuither Irjr fancying that Otto the Second was tlie son of 
his father's English wife. It was a great law that no English- 
woman could be both the wife and mother of an Etuperor. For- 
the existence of ArchUshem Theodore, ]^,>AiVariug argues 
Shat ^iglfidmieii of earlier days had no c^toortunhy^f learning any 
Greek. And to this ho adds somethioff aWt close connex- 
ion of Canute with Borne, and the suroei^^ueiit Norman influence 
through Edward tho Oonfeseor,^ as nMkmg later date ohnoBt 
impoMsble.” Ms. Hadley’s nstond sense enabled him to say, 

J 

\ 


These historical reasoirii^ do not seem to nxe to be very 
decisive,” but he dw not appear to have known enough 
of early English history to put Mr. AVaring’s confusioua 
i%ht. But he goes on to make some very vidaaVie hints on the 
way m which the Greek is expressed in this manuscrint, though at 
tvisry st^we lack the obvious comparison with Liurtprand Mr. 
Hadley iSoiaturally surprised Jhat Uic b’nglish b is never uwsd hir 
the Greek but if the manu!K*ript bo AVclsh, this is at once ex- 
plained, as indeed Mr. Hadlev himself remarks two pages after, 
when he seems inclined to believe that tile mamt(9Cri^ff is Wels?h. 
This wos tho suggest ion of Mr. Haddan, and eveiy' time wo think 
about the matter il cothcs more homo to us that Mr. lladdan wa.s 
right in this ns iti mast other iliiugs. Mr, Hadley’s most ciirioua 
reijiiak is aboiit tho distinction which tho scribe makes between 
V and If of which he expresses v by t/ and nby t. But he also ex- 
pres-ses the Greek oi by ?/, 'svhicli proves sovehd things, as wo 
remarked when wt; sp(»ke ohoiit the mattej[ three yoars ago* A\’heii 
this manuscript was written, oi and w it^ust have been sounded 
aliliO; bat they roulil not have been sounded as the Grtvlcs sound 
them now, exactly the same as 1. The sound which is doubtkjsa 
meant is the German //, a stage throui^i which cm and e would 
naturally poss on their road to the modem sound of ♦; and as 
J.imlprnnfl expres^sos r by // and ot by t, wo ba\e a further argu- 
ment, that tlie cl)iiti”e li.'ippenetl flistor with <n than it did 
with and, that this manuscript is older than Llud- 

praml. Nor dnos it nuiko much differenco tliaf in. the modern 
u't*!.**!! spelliug tluj m'jdern y Imsnntthe sound of’w — somethuos of 
English w, gometiiiic.g of i: fur the* old AVcilsh apelling differs 
g-ooil deal friMii till* modern, arid the f sound in the final syllahlca 
pci'ins to show that tfie \\ elsh y has in those cases i>as 3 ed through 
I ho ft stap*. But tho mi'st enrious thing of all is that Mr. Hadley 
hero brinps to bonr ceidjiu slatouieuts of the old Greek gramm.urians 
by which it is plain that in ilie Iburth century' of our era oi ami v 
w(*iv soiindt-il th(' srune, cud .differently from n And more rc- 
niDikobly tlian all Mr. Hadley adds: — 

It is a carious fact that thi^ puaiuui'itUion of nt appe'ared among the 
Ihj5»>tKiiid rcvirnl ccutiiri'.'s liilorij the (Christian cr:i, in ref; uWuc for 
r.'h; o’aAoi.;, ffu-ir* pa* lUKin. What ad<U to the AvoiidcT is, that the cliaDge.*! 
in ui and n should have hecu Iil.(’V\ anticipated amung tho lioeotiAUfl : as 
in yiKiiftnT^ijf Iheolic f»)r ; 7/o, Bocsofic for The lirooluna, 

bavkMJird us their Alluiiiiau-* iviglihors thought them, were cortainly, as 
legal ds pioniUKialion, iu advance of their age. 

Iho next paper, headed ‘‘ Rosa on Italicans and Greeks,” shows 
ilmt Mr. Hadley, among his other gifts, was in no ainall degree 
master of the art of sarcasm. Professor Jioss of Hallo, well 
known as a traveller in (irot'ce, writes as lately as 1856 a tract 
with tbo hotiding, Spruchen die Rdmer Sanskrit oder Oriechisch?” 
Tho notion that nothing can tint ply be itself, but that ovcrvthing 
must bo derived '' from somethiug, tho notion that the object of 
Oompaiuti^e Philology is t(>“ derive” Greek or anything else from 
Sanskrit, is one* w hich u o have nhvays to be fighting Rgaiuat; but 
•wc should lull’d ly have looked for it, within the last twenty years, 
in ouo •who, like Prolc.-'s^' Jtosa, certainly is a scholar in the 
narrower sense. But hcr^ ds the cose of such a one who, so short a 
timeagi >, was ni )l s it isli ed w it h t he fact s that theRonuins apoke Latin^ 
that Jjatin w a tongue akin both to the (ireek and tc the Hanriorit,^ 
but. much more neurlv akin to the Gi'cok, but who mocks at any 
connexion with Simsltrit allogether, and seriouftly seta himself to 
prove tlwt Latin is “ dcrivt'd ” from Greek, or rather that it is a 
coiTupt dialect of GiTcli, Anoilior doctrine of Professor Boss is 
that the raodern Greek prommeiation is not only of t!ho respectable 
antiquity which it undoubtedly is, but that iii» a thing which has 
been unchanged fiuiii tlie l)eg“lnulng, and which Professor Boas 
thinks Toprc.-ieutg tJio pronunciatiou of Homer or of anybody 
before Homer. A s for h is J .iitin, Professor Itoss bclksves that evus^ 
is a corruption of tjf'yriccXoc, and of derivations 

which, as Mr. Hadley truly eays, sound like burloaques invented 
bv an enemy. But this last derivation loads the way for a skilful 
remark of Ah’. Ilmlley that, while the i in such a word as ^;t>7oV 
could not ]io,ssibly chancre into they »y of /wz/gm, the chaugo tho 
other w'liy is vciy t.’asy. Zeytr, of coiu'so, iS a later form 
than tho and our ffcor, yokVf ovjocM Yet it sounds 

strange in the middle of this to (find such a .seutence os the 
f(»llowiijg: — “ The *SeuUifl) hanv is not Dwesjyirily derived from tho 
J^uglisli lo)ip^ ill fact tliore is no rc.asoijable doulit tliyt bot-h have 
arisen imh'jvndi'ntly from llie Anglo-Saxon bduy It is odd that 
Mr. Hadley alu>iild not hav** letirned to speak of JiiBown language in 
the same .seientiJic way in wliidi hd speaks of all others. Yet there 
arc several i»{iper.s of a high kind on JCiiglisli matters in Mr. 
IIndlc^*’s volume, some of them on suhjecis of ^hich wo have 
sometimes spoken ourselveH, as ge\tinil quostionamsslug out of Um 
great work of Mr. A. J. Ellis, and one on Mr. Manning’s qdeer 
notions about the Englisli geiiitiM*. There are also a good nnmy 
slmrler and mom niisccllaneous papers, one o^f two on Biblical 
subjects, and one or two containing good advice to the'atudenU of 
Yale College, especially the most sound and pmctical lioctri^ 
that those who read and write much ought to oat a good deal to 
make up. And ho adds the no legs necessary rule tUrft they on^ht 
also to toko a good deal of exercise. AVe can jdniost fancy that wo 
see the results of an obsorvanco of these pmeepts in the manly and 
heartry tone of Mr. Hadley’s own wrirings. 
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. ] . . ^ CHATKAUBKLV^^D.♦ ' 

, , (First notice.) 

rpHE litorMuTe of criticism is not pfenerally so permanent as the 
J- literature of ereation. Although quantitiea of novels and 
pooraa are puhlUhed every year for v/luch nobody but their 
authors would predict any but tlio most ephemeral existence, still 
the novelist or poet who really posfie.‘'ik‘s tho gifts of nature which 
are necessary to good quality of worUmauship has much better 
chances of duration than tho critic <jf equal relative culture and 
capacity, Yet there is an art of criticism, tho higher or highest 
art of criticism, which may produce a kind of lileraturo that may 
survive at least the Ufetimo of its authors ; and of all critics who 
have over written upon their contemporaries, yaiute-Bouve poa- 
sosaed in the highest dogreo the qualities which enshic tho lasting 
esteem of tho cultivated class. New editions of his writings will 
therefore probably continue to bo published, until either the 
reading puolic so generj^ly attains hU level that he will appear no 
longer eminent, or else until new views of literature become 
fitshioiitvblo, of a nature incompatible with cniitiiuierl difference to 
his own. It is difficult to believe that either of tlu:.se contingen- 
cies can be very near. A c:ritic of Sninto- Heme's c<mibiiied 
delicacy and acuteness of perception is a rarer pbeimmciKni iii tlie 
intellectual world tlian a poet of groat inmgimiiive force j so Unit 
it is in the highest degree improbable that tlie public generally, 
even though tanglit by tho critic himaelf, will evei arrive at au 
equality with him in this rea^iect ; whilst, on the otlier hand, new 
iiishions in Hteratm-e, being, lilco all mere fasliioup, transitory, will 
not have limn to overthrow a system of criiicism that was simply 
11 development of poriminent good sense. Tlie moat serious danger 
to the duration of critical writings equal in quality to Sainte- 
.lieiive’s is that the books and persons that formed their siibjcets 
limy not continue for very long to attract tho attention of pos- 
terity. This, however, is not likejy to ali'eet tlm volumes hefore 
us, which relate to n personage of the greatest importanee in the 
last generation, and to tho interesting group of literary people who 
surrounded him. 

The origin of considerable undertakings may often bo traced to 
some very trivial incident ; and Suinto-Heuve* in his introduetiun, 
tells a curious story about something that litipm'ned to him in ' 
i'aris, and that led to a temporary exile in which he composed this 
tv^say, first delivered in tho form of lectures to a of students 
in Helgiuni. In October 1H47 he occupied a in the Iri- 

stitutci being one of tho librarians of tlie Mazarine Library, and 
in this lodging he was troubled with a smoky chimney. To repair 
this chimney was the duty of the French (.lovomment, so 8aintc- 
lieuve addrcf-ftod himself to the Minister, the repairs were executed, 
and he thought no more of the matter. Tlieii came the Revolution 
of 1848, and lists wore made out, from the RccoiintsS of the. pre- 
ceding regime^ of people who had receiveil public niom‘y. There 
was a rumour that Samte-Iieiive was one of these people—tliat he 
had received at various times sums of consideraliie iinportnneo. 
Ho denied this indignantly in the Journal des Uihatif, and did wriiat 
he could to have the accuealion put into a delinite shape, with 
evidence. At tho same time, and on account of this accusal i<»n, lie 
resigned hU placo of librarian at the Mazarine. Now Sainto- 
Ikiuve ha 4 an enemy called Ueniii, and this iM. G<:nia wu.s con- 
vinced That an article of his had been n lused by the lleruc dm 
Deux MondeiS on account of 8ainle-Houvo's interference, so ho 
spread the rumour about public moneys. At that time it was not 
easy for n man of letters to live in Paris by such labours as Saintc- 
‘ Beuve’s, and therefore he went to Belgium, where he delivered 
tlic course of lectures which formed the basis of the work before 
us. The mystery of the public moneys wna cleared up afterwards. 
All that could be brought forward in the way of deliniUi evidence 
was tbi8:en1J^:—“M. Saint e-Bcuve, 100 francs.” buddcnly he 
romemborod tlie smoky chiraney, which must have cost about that 
sum to cuT^ its evil habit. And so, because a chimney .smoked, 
Sainte-Beifvo bad been expo.scd to a calumnious accusation, had 
bedn obli^.d to make a public fus.s about his lionour, to re.sign hie 
office of iibrai-ian, to go to Belgium, to deliver lectures; and if the 
chimney had hot srnokecl, this book would never have been writlen. 
^Such is the mvstery of cause and effect in tho uflair.s of men ; hut 
' it is probable that,'althouglii smoky chimneys may have frequent Iv 
interfered with tho production of a good book, by spoiling temiuu' 
and eyesight, they have never in any previous iiistunce directly 

to it. . , , . - 

No one more than Saintc-Hmivc recognized the riecr*.-..-u(y f<ira 
high court of appeal in matters of intellectual cuUure-’-.v)ino pivat 
prince, or circle, or an ciiliglilened public opinion— ami under the 
llirectory there was no eflicient iulluence of this kind. The 
turmoil of revolutions is hostile to ilm production ot llioughtful or 
hnished literature, and men hear only llio echo of the great 
noise ^ 

Bn s&mrne, il ne »e fit point, il nc put point fniro de grander tmivrrs, (b« 

' graudes eoinposillonft liUdraims durant Us dls aimees iird»nip,s do la 
' Ktfvolutioti. i.a tribune eut son laouioiitM do lonnerro ot fftciut, in sc6im 

«es soirees brillantcs, commo la pvesse out kih pamphlfts dii matin. Ce.u 
vortes dUBUv^o.i u’oxcbdeiit pas Ic do«rd dc suito it d’lULcmion quo por- 
mcttsnt led cirinmatances. On pent avoir lo VhUinU dc Knbre d’EgJniitine, 
U'viiUis Cbrdetior de Camille Desmoulins, vt racme V Agamemnon do Leiner- 
^ der- ©Dneeoinet p«S ^ VFapni des Lois sous la Coastituanto iii 
' BWctolro; ou si on so moj^oit h r^crlro, la plnine lomherait do# 

«allhi8 bi<^ ^e$ foi#,et By avraittel moment dc ddaespoir ott Ton jetternit 
mi fell le nymuicrit* 

* Chat«tntbf(9l^dtt$o»grfnf}n ‘liiteraire sous VLiupirc, Bar •SuiuU-lk.aivo. 
Sottvelio Edition* i tdvy. 


Saitite-Beuve thought it possible for men absorbed in Si^ientifio 
pursnIU to forget the tumult around them, and absorb tbemselves 
in Ittboui's having no reference to the events that take place upon 
the surface of the earth ; but the writer deals with material too- 
biiman in its nature for such isolation to be possible in bis case; and 
he cannot write well whilst the great drama is being acted before 
his eyes — ho must wait till the lava has cooled before be can 
employ it ns material. After giving a list of the literary men of 
that tiiiio, ho says that each of them lived (in his literature) from 
hand to mouth, improvisiiig, and stitching together whatever was 
dictated by the spirit of party or by noceadity ; — 

Pour qu'iinc lltU^rature nit do la vie awe eusmblo et consistanoe, il faiit 
line certaino stabilitc non stagnant^ ; il faut, pour r<?iiuilatiou, uii cercle do 
jiigca conipt^rents et d’dlite, quelquc clio.-ic on quelqu’un qui organise, qul 
i-egiihiri.‘>e, f|ui modern et qul coriLieniie, quo rdorivain ait en vue et qu’iX 
dcNiiv do haii'if.iire ; s.ans qiioi il sVniaiioipe outre meaure, il so disperse et 
s’abaiidonnp. Au ilix-sojaifcme siMc on avail eu Kicbeliou ; on avail cu 
TiOuii .V IV aide do JioilcHU. Au dix-huitiJiiiie sii'cle on avail lasooic-tt?, 
I'tJpmi'ji), retto n ine d'alurs. Les grande sieclo.s litUTuires out tonjour^ ea 
am.si uii |u;;o. un tnhimal diNpensateur, de qui rderivoin »e sontait de'pondre, 
qiiolipii- inii'wn, on pour parliT commo La Biuy^rc, quelque bahistr% duipiel 
di SI enduit lii palnie et la recompense. 

However, oven in tho Revolution itself some had hopes, which 
more rcctui cxpericnco ha-i proved to bo not altogether iinfoundod, 
tli;u libel ri miglit rcgcucrato the nrta and give them new life and 
vigour, llaurmii mailo a speech in this seiii-c, Avliich tiaintu- 
Bcuv(5 quotes with a note of hi.s own, written in 1 849, in which 
ho (‘Xpiwc.s iloiibiv-. about the compatibility of lasto with liberty^ 
find seems to prefer a cerliiin ro.slriction, believing even that the 
Censure of tho prt'.^s, like rhyme, may be proti table to thought by 
hampering it, and fi»rciiig it to ii.io a certain ingenuity by which it 
linds good tilings 'which in ii time of perfect liberty it would never 
ha\c troubled itself to seek for. In an appendix to thi.s note 
(written much later) Sainte-Beuve, speaking only with reference 
to ta->te in literature, expresses tho opinion Unit the restrictions of 
the Second Empire were decidedly fiivonrable to certain writers^ 
who, in conse(piencc of it, were able to convey the iinpres.sion that 
tiiey would h«i\e displayed great talents if they had not been so- 
mucli hampered, and he givc.s M. PreVDst-Pavudol as an oxampli*. 
This .Niine Diiunou, in reply to a deputation from the Instituli*, 
suM tluil ‘‘ilii’y a de gt^nie qiie dans line aiuo re pnblieaino,” which 
IS r.xactly the reverse of what M. de Honald afl.serted when he 
alllrnuHl that the geniu.s of li*tteis cmild only come to perfection 
mab r a monarch}. ]\ladaine de Sluel thought that tho Revolution 
might ultimaU‘ly enlighten a greater number of men, but that 
(luring .ve\«‘ral }ear.s the vulgarity of language and manners niiiat 
causo tn.-'t'} and reason to rclrogrado in many ways. Sainto-Heuvo 
recogm/.e< the justice of this apprtdiension, and regrets the tendency 
of modern writers (which springs from a coiiimorcial necessity) to 
hulk rallier to the mimb(‘r tluiri to the distinction of their readers, 
** de vouloir la gn’os.se gloire plutot quo la grande.” 

After the noi.se and dis’comfort of the Revolution, iti which bo 
many minds had been for long deprived of the tranquil oujoyment 
of their own ideal, Chateaubriand caiuo with his irnayimtkm 
cathuUque and a ceitain charm whicli wa.s exactly what llio 
wearied souls of that time were hungoring and thirsting for after 
the blood and dust of an unparalleled social convulsion. Sainte- 
I Beuve culls both Foiitaru'S ami Chateaubriand des dpicuriens qui 
avaiontrimaginati(3n catliolique,” and hoadd.i,with groat knowledge 
of liuimin nature, (.‘.specially of French biimiui nntiiro, Il y ti des 
hoiiimes qui out ainsi Ywwgkudion catholiquo ind^pondainment du 
fond de lacro}aiice. Los pompi'.s du culte, la solennitiS des fetes, 
rinirmonie de-s chants, Tordre de.s c<?r( 5 mouio.s, I’encens, lo rayon 
mysltriieux du sanetuuiro, tout cel ensemble les touebo et les 
(hueiit.” Fontaucs predicted the kind of writer who was destined 
to .supply the peculiar need of tho lime. Ho suggested that a 
vrriior who would prove tho utility of religious opiuiouB ought to 
Inun u st}le '(x\)rthy of the subject: — 

L’cM»-vation c! la N'lisibilito y diiinineraient, niais sans fastc et sans elTort. 
c^l la (jU on ainior.'iif cette (leuu'use .suite de niouvemeuts el de raisoniie> 
m‘ nl.< <jui f.trrn" relocpience ; car dans uii tri oiivriigc il faudrait tour h tout 
Unri'T In eniivii torn cl pnrlcrh rc.nthouslasmc. l.u chnnn(^, qm persuade, y 
.viait jicu^utic pins iiqcf.-.hairt! qiie la luLoqU'" vw torieuse, (]ui subjugiic m 
r.-tisou. r.V-'t rknie h line dine douce, pliitof qu'd iiiie dine tic-re, (pi'il 
p.irlii-nL fiVerire Mur Ls opinions religieuscw. Co hvic important rcstJ eucore 
ii faiic .' il iiieriLo uii grand ecrivain. 

Thu “grand ik-ri vain ” appeared in the person of Chateaubriand. 
As Vinet .-said of him,, “ AprtVs taut de ditsertatioiis et d’ analyses, il 
seiitit qu’il fallal t chanter, et il chanta ” - 

IL'Jiauta ['«'iys Sainte-Bimve] les Bujots i^irnels qn’iuip (Eclipse funt‘bre 
av.dt trop iongtciups voiloa, quo la porseVution et le inartyro avuient 
rajounU— ic# ponipea religiouaos et socihIch <|u'il d^alait, en ica rctra^atiL 
pur hi splcndcur dc scs tAbieuu.x, ct sous Icsqucllea ii introduisuib (au risque 
dVn ftlujrer Tfesprit) jc no suLs quuid’dmu, dc .-M-ii.siblo, et indmodo troubJant, 
qui Jes reiidnit plus inyKtiSricuaes oiU'oro et pins chcros. 11 coinbino, par nn 
melange lumli «t uu le.s coiitrutstea choiiuaiciit muins qu’ila n'dblouigaaicnt, 
hi poi!hi(! de Paiitiqiiiie' doiit il dtuit plelii avec une pocsic toute nouvolle du 
nioycn-dgc, ct uu.ssi jivcc une peinture merveilleuse (les sefenea uatarelleg 
immeii.sea, auxfiuellcs les (Lmicra grands ccrivains cux-mcmes n’avalent 
loinl aixjoulume’. Ce fond si di.sscnibluble, et (lui n’uurait point support^ 
e regard du fruld exunicn, inai.s si adinirablement revctu, saisit h Imstaut 
Ich iiiiugi nations Jasade.set nltdrt^e.s, qui vouhilcnt h la fois retrouver, adorer 
ce qui Icur dtuit «hcr, et le retrouver cependant sous une forme ldg{;rein«nt 
inconiiuc. De Id sou succds, qul dnnna le signal d’line renaissance, et 
rc.ssHubl;dt tout cu.scniblo dune reprise do (Kissession du passd, et dune 
umrehe en pompe vers Vavenir. 

The basis of Chateaubriand’s character, in what directly 
adected his literai v career, appears J;o have been an moarable 
nniul « J© crow, h(j said, que je me fiuia eonuyd d^ h ventre 
do mil ludre.'’ It was a sort of xnali^y^ tybl^ boemue epidemic 
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Jiamely, tho Pewon aud Office of llio Measiah. ^ I'or anything of 
this sort the roader will look to these pages in vain. Take^ for 
matance, tho two llooks of tho Kings. They are treateil solely as 
diy historical annals. But a veiy thoughtrul living tlioologioo, 
Mr, Andrew Jukes — who is, we htdieve, a Noiwonforinist — has 
published, under tlio title of The MifStery of the Kingdom^ a much 
more profound view of the religious value ol‘ theso historieid b(iokfl, 
which is not even noticed by the coiumenl^itors whose joint worls 
is now before us. 

Canon liiiwliuson is most in his olcniont, wo think, whm ho 
brings to Wir on Iho sacred text tho results of his own and his 
brotner'a distingui.shed liistorical and linguistic scholarship^ in the 
iields of Oriental literature. Wo turned with interest to see what 
reference would made to the famous Jloabite Stone disco^'t-red 
in 1869, in cotmexion with tho Meslia, mentioned in the third 
•chapter of 2 Kings. An /‘additional note," 011 tJio bearing of 
this Moabite stone upon tho Jewish history, tlid not disfipipoiiit na. 
It would have bien well perhaps if Mr. Bawlinson had giviMi tho 
text of the Moabite inscription, or at le(iHt b<ime exact ivleiviice lo 
whore it might be found. But the ahsenco of exact refenmeo is 
■one of tho most conspicuous defects ol‘ tlm tSitruL'K r's Comnunilary, 
Ttiere was givat value in tlie books of older scliolars in iJie list 
always given of the particular editions df nil the works rpioled or 
referred 1«>. A book is almost u&eles.j to students wdiich dtn-s not 
.give pucise references, lu the pkioo bolore us Mr. Uttwlini^on .sets 
out fairly the aj-gumonla for tho two dates of llio l\Ioiibite 

inecriptimj, without tollin;^ us which of the two he hinipelf ad(»pts. 
But he .sums up nbly tho points cstiibllshL'd nncl doublfnl ct)n- 
elusious biiggcstiMl by tho iiiscriplion. Among the former tho two 
most remarlmblc, excepting, of coiirsoj tin- v;iliu> of ilie incidental 
testimony to tho Scripture history, ainj the facts tliat the tlod of 
the Israelites was luiown to the Moabite.s under the quadrilitoml 
nanio which w'o pnmonneo “ Jolrtwah," and that there was a eanc- 
taary of* the true God at Jseix), in tho Trans- Jordanic territory, 
where sacred “vessels” wwo used in His neivieo and xvorship. 
Wo agree with Mr. Rawlinson in his conchisiou that this ronrark- 
ftble inscription does not prove that the Motibit-ua had at any time 
made any considerable pre^grt^ss in c.ivllization or in intelie''liial 
culture. We uimv hero pidot out another coutimiation of tht' 
Hebrew records by e«)uteinp(miry history, in tho fad, lirst noticf'd 
by tho present cominont.'itor, that tlio only record of that “ war of 
independence” in which Niuiman (2 Kings, v. i) bucumo distin- 
gtiitthud is supplied by tho Assyrian mo:i\!av<'mt8. A very valuable 
note, from the acquamtanco which it shows with Iho A‘S',riau 
monunicntiU records, is appendtjd to 2 Kiiigs, xv. 19, tlm passage 
in which tho lirst montiun occurs in yoripturo of A.s«yriA as jm 
aggr©6.sive power. The momiinenta of Nineveh are also made of 
great use iu illustrating iJio military preparations of Svumicherib 
Against Hceehiuh. 

Ijeaving que'^tions the interest of which is mainly hislorical, wo 
notu?o much to eoiniueiid in Canon Rawliiistai’.s ?cnlt«u’ed notes 
on tho cliaractec and work of lh«i jjroplujt J^hslui. We regret that 
he did not cornhino in ouo dissertation his view of lliis prophid/s 
life and mission. But if the notes on (he chapters which relate 
his history are road consecutivdy — which few, 've hxir, are lilvcly 
to do — a very lifelike picture of llie ])rojihet wnll Iw obtained. For 
example, tho “ double portion ’’ of liis nuister’s spirit which Rli.'^ha 
prayed for is well oxplaijiod. Then there is a valimblo liint, from 
tho history of the Shnnarni to, that the prophet mn.-it have main- 
tained regular services on Mount Carmel, “ new moons and 
sabbatlis," for the Kiiiclit of those who wore still faithful in the 
noTthevn kingdom. Again, wo notice a sensible note on tho 

trivial character ” of yonio of Elisha's miiucles, which wo may 
perhaps advantageously trauscriho : — 

We arc apt not to bo satisfied luili'.ss tliorc is eleiiily wocii Ijy ud lo be a 
*‘dignus vindiec nodus” in each case oi’ iiiir.it iiluu.s mtci position. But wr* 
really know very little ns to the laws which govern tlic rxereino of inii-.-icii- 
loud powers, wlicre such |xiwers have been comtiiitted by God to a mere 
mortal, it is possible tliat they may Hoinotimcs, like natural gift's, be so 
much under their i)Od3<;sdor’d control that lie can cxercido them or not exci- 
due them at pleasure. Audit may depend on his dlatTction AvhetliT thuy 
are exercised iu import.anl cases only or in tiivial e.‘i.>‘es also. Kli.shn had 
evidently groat kindness of heart, lie could not sec a grief witlioiiL wishing 
to rcintnly it. An«l it w^eiiis os if he had .sonietiines uml hU niiraeulons 
power in pure good nature, wlieii no natural way of remedying an evil pre- 
sented itbclf. 

We proceed to notice some improved troni^kitions — but thcrt>aro 
few of thorn. Such, for instance, is tho speech of Tfn'/ael, “But 
what is thy soivant, this dog, that ho should do this great thing,” 
which has quite a different meaning from that given by tho common 
rendering. Such again is the description of Elisha’s long and 
meaning look at Hazael which detected the guilty thought in the 
King’s mind. “ IClisha settled bis conntenanco and sot it (towards 
Ilazoel) till he (Huzael) was ashamod." Then again wo find many 
Mt illustrations from Oriental xuanil^rs and customs. Thus 
Jezebel “ put her eyes in antimony,” which is tho literal rendering 
of the words tranakited “ nainuid "her face.” So when Ahaziab’s 
brethren were slain “ at tlio pit of the shearing-honse,” properly 
“at tho well of Beth-Eked,”’ wo ore reminded that, as at tho 
massacre of Mtzpah mentioned by Jeromiah, anil at that of Oawn- 
pore in our own recent Indian historjq a well furnisliod a 
convenient reoeptade for the murdered victims. We ha\ o no 
mco for Qanon Kowlinson’s statesmonlilfe sketch of Jehu’s 
. cWacter and policy, nor for an able note in which he disposes of 
'ijl the fanciful boots Written to identify the lost Ten Tribes with 
any existing race or body of persons as nothing better than “ inue- 
jjioni^vWeitatkmB.” 


The Introductory Remarks on the Books of the Ohronklesarovvry 
masterly. The author is inclined to ^jreier to tho common title the 
LXX. title of or “ Things Omitted.” He coiisidors 

that these books were written 1 )}^ Ezra after the Koturji ,from the 
Captivity, not however mornly or chielly to supply what had been 
left out III Siunued or the Kings, but rather “ with nai inmiediote 
practical object, that of mooting the peculiar difficulties of his Jpvn 
day.” Accordingly, ho Gills attoution throughout to the Lcvifical 
spirit shown by the author. In other words, the nmiii objc(^ of 
thi'Ho books was to iuslruci the returned Israelites in the routine 
and meaning aiulpoliticttl,as well as religious, value of tho Temple 
Bervices. It is high hut deserved praise lo say of this particular 
Introduction th.at it tells tho reader pretty nwirly all tliat ho wants 
to know as to the autliorship, date, and juirpose of these books. 
Tho text of the Chronicles is coirupt, and the ineauing often 
obscure ; but Ibey are of grout intcivHlaiid value. It is a very great 
advantage to chuirh-goerfi tha t tbe Now Jjectionary of the Cbui'ch of 
I’lngkiud has si'ltcted for piildic ro-iding several chapt ms from th(*so 
stuuowhfii u I ill er valued b<x>ks. For instiinco, much additional infor- 
mation is gi\en in 1 Cliroii. xxi. jis to Jlaidcl's muiibcriiig of tho 
peoplt* and its couhequences, and as lo tho sncrifico at tbe thresh* 
ing-lloor (jf Arsmiab, otlienvise Dnuin. There is a wliolo mine of 
buried Icnowlodge. ms Lo andojit mu dc in the tiiVenth cluipter of 
tlie Fii>t Book, which dijscribi j David's ordinances for iho choral 
W(U’ship of iJie Tabernacle uuJ the ToJUjile.. Mr. Ibuvlinson hflS 
not bnuight nny spi-chil li*clLnii‘[d ledge to bf*nr on this sub- 
ject; but it wnulfl reward, we are cunvlnrcd, the iv.c,eMre!i of a 
competent mudoi.iu. Wo di* not iiud th.it in the following 
volume the musical direct hin.s in th'* heiidingsof the J^Nilrnsreccivo 
any udnquato exphinati^jii. Mr. Ikiwliusnu, hi coTunienting upon 
the akiii of llirum of Tyre, who >v.as S(‘!it lo Solomon ibr tho 
building of tho Temple, aptly coinnaves with his versatility in art 
the eviimjilod of Theodore, the Samian, in early history, and of 
INIichacl Angelo in more modern tiini-s. ’Iliere can be no doubt 
that no artist can b»j of tlie higbe d force vvlu/se shill is rcsiricted 
to one bmiicli of art (uilv. 

There is much that is of great interest .nnd v.^luo in 
Mr. liuvvliiisori's annotations on tim diort hooks of JCzrn, 
Kebmuiah, and Esther. But we deiuur lo a note (Ui kl/.ra vi. 10, 
in whieli “tho siicrilicos of swi^et Ra\niir”aro explained as jiro- 
b'lbly meaning nothing hiit olferiiigs of incense. Surely the 
animak^ lUcutiomMl in tho preceding verse, logeLln*r with whoat, 
salt, -wine, and oil, which the deciee nf Darivis ordered be pro- 
vided day by day Ibr the’burnt-oiferings, points out: that the pa-'sago ' 
refers to the bnrnt-otferings, and meiil-vilh -rings, and pi5:u.e-olIeTiiiga 
of tlio Law. Does not Mr. llawliiiMon Kuueinbcr tbal .sin-ojleriLga 
and trospnsd-odoriiigs were tho (►uly ones which were '^of SLcriticca 
“of sweet savour ” ? We notice, on Fzrii vh. 6, a valuable note on 
the Rcribi'S, of whom road so much in the Go/pels. Our com- 
mentator thinks that the proh'S^hinal sciihes, N\ho were students, 
int(_Tpn'ter.s, and cojiyisLs of the Law, did not exist as n clasi till 
after LJic OaptiVity, when it bcf'imio of iniportanci^ to j-ekiiji a 
knowledge of tho old dialect tliim begimunu to (bs.appoar in 
common speech. An acute note on N.-hemiah ii. ly, wherein 
“Gcsliem the Arabian ” is mentioned as nn ally of Saribalhit cud 
Tobiah, reminds ns that the recent discovery of tlie fact that 
Sarguii peopk'd Raniaria in part with an Arab colony explains the 
pivsciicc of a man of that iialionality among tJio onemies of tho 
returned 1 Iebrin\s, 

^Vo note, in conclusion, tw'o vahiablo appendicc.‘i on certain 
I\'r.sian words in Ezra and in Esther. Mr. Rawlinson identifies 
tlie Akliasvurnsli (Ahnaupms) of I'lzra with tho Rersian 
Klisbaj'arsha, which tlio Grcolis iiud Romaua abbreviated into 
Xerxes. The name Esther, whi(!h some have tried to connect with 
the flriM'k ir-rZ/o, a st.ar, scorns rather to he the Persiuii equivalent 
of Jlada^Rah, tiu* Hebrew word for myrtle, and thus to answer to 
tlio Greek nunio jirimr. 

The following volume, tho fourth, which contains Job, the 
I’saliiis, the T’voverhs, JOcclesiastus, and tho G.unticic-s, is the work 
of several writers. AVe hope to rociu’ to it on a I'uturo occasion. 


SCOTCH S(.>NG AXn SCOT<;iI CHAUACrrEIt.* 

I F rrofuasor Olwk Murray wished to say snything of interest 
about tho ballads of ycothuid, it \b a pity that ho allowed 
himself to be tiammelled by tho conditions of the St. Andrew’s 
^Society of Glasgow. It seoma that the Society ollerod ti prize for 
an essay about tho effects of tho Bcottiah hallada on tho cliaracter 
of tho people. Now no one can be better aware than Dr. Clark 
Murray that national songs have a very moderate infl nonce on 
niitioiial character. It is tho genius of a people that produces its, 
iiopuliir poetry, and the poetry only slightly reacts upon the gtinius..' 
llistorical ballads, for instance, tolling of tho exploits of patriofia^ 
keep up a spirit of national indepondenco. Thus the trayoudm of 
the Romaic klephts foster hatred of the Turic and of the touristy 
just {ts “ Scots wha hao wi’ Wallace ” refreshes the (llalodonian’s oon- 
teuipt for the cockney. Iu the same way ballads of eaperstition 
aid the survival of primitive boliois. Tlie Nereids might We been 
forgotten in Greece, the femes in Twoeddolo, if po|>cuar sonjii bad 
not kept them alive in the popular memory. Agam tho drmldug 
chants in which Scotiand ie so ricli do much to benefit Ifee revenue, 

* The Ballade and Somge ef Scudand, By J. Glark Muiifey* London : 
Macniilldn & Co. 1874. 

Sfidch l^ong. By Mary Coriyie Aitken. London: Ifeemfllob & Co. 
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and to storf otyp^ tluo national love of whisky. But these influ«uw8> 
in ftiwte of Fletcher of rtaltoun’s **very wise nmn,” who 'rtras so 
anxious lo intake the balMs of a nation, is nearly all that 
populiir song potwossea. 'Wie iSoot is palriotMi, puporetitioua, thirsty, 
flonjotiines sentiniontal, lunl theno qualitiea pvfnl viced the tScotcli 
htvlhi(hv, and the ballads rather help to keep tiw qualities 
in hi^ii ealeom. And ihiifc is aliuoat all tlmt needs t<» he seid 
on tlJt subject Dr. Olark Murray adiiiita this:— A c-?rtahi 
type M eliaracier, for example, cjthiiot bo due lo the ageiicv of 
th© phoplos songs ivloue, for the people’s songs uro, in the first 
instance, duo to its characlor.” And hero is tlio giY»und of our 
complaint Mgaiufit Dr. .Mirmiv. Ho lias iiukIo the limits inijsHed 
on him by the iViuhew a Society of ftljisLrow an ibr 

writing a book wludi far outruns tliet.e limits, wilhout adding 
any things to our kuowh’-dgw (oi disputed points of Uillnl hue. 'l‘ho 
..♦antiquity of tlie Scottisli foik-songs, tho mamior of their produc- 
tion, the kind of aooiety from which tJiey .spivuig, tim eliitugos 
which oral truditiun hAs pioduootl in their original ibrms. tln-ir re- 
lation to the ballads of other countries are all nuiUeis which Dr. 
Murray leaves obscure. Ho ihink.s that lio is (hdMvred from the 
use of tho coiuparalivenieiliodbvthe verv nature of his twk:- -** In 
order to ostiniatt? the aiuoimt of the inlUieuce which llu^ s«»ug8 of 
Scotland have ham exerting on the life of lier people, it is not 
imcoBsary to hazard any componson IjoLween these .‘joug.s and thoee 
of any other country, even though sucli a couipiiiisun nf'«‘>l not bo 
droadod by the most patriotic, iSeotsmun.” It would do the most 
patriotic Scotsman no liurin toleirn that oilier iiatiou.s po'^^e^s .a 
Yoliiino of popular soiiy nmcli fuller, more .‘rrareful, find more 
musical Hum his own. And it is oiilv hv limling out in what 
respcct.s Scotch hfd lads a^:ree with uud (llller from the poetrv of 
other natioiiB that he (’an <Uscovev in wliat waiv they may have 
helped lo prudiicfj thal line flower, the Scotch u.ilioual eliaivictor. 

It has long Ijeeu known, if wo may attempt l he coniparhon wliidi 
Dr. Murray neglects, thrt mtuiy U’fidiiion i.l Seoich iLilhulH have 
counterpane in the popular lileruturo of Dc'nmfirk, of (term .any, 
mid of J'Vanco. Tims (ierard do Nerval Im.- ju-ieled .a P'reiu h 
Iwlhid identical wiili Die. Siotte h *• Water o’ V\ e:^rI.‘^ Well.’’ and a 
similar atory oco.ur.3 in the utlk-.-i..ngs of the l'iii\enc:i» The 

Scotch “ hiiud (d‘ Mar's DaiieliU'r ” is also ibiiud a.iioi! - -I.e |»,tlhids 
of the ( Miamjiagne conulry, 'Phes^' rettemblcUu t .i, aiid mhei's of ih*' 
sanio sort, ot course prove little, Jis th'*ro was roiudani iuU rcour.^^^ 
helwoeu Seotland, Denmark, and hr<i nee in llio nuddl, ams, and 
one country iniglir boi i\.vv taka arul Songs from unoiher. l»uL 

become;, a dt lies'll t ipie.diou when wo lui<l ilie inlLilutenl.^ df 
modern Plreeoe in ]iw,->e,tfbou u\ a body of song of whom tho Suot- 
tihli halkuls beem only e< hoe» and I'ragineut^. Fuw peoples are 
. mure remote from each oDi^'r in evciT wmv tlifuj diosoot Hrecce 
.and Scotland. Tho pui’s.mtry of the latlor country, as Drincip'il 
Sliairp recently cd»*ierv(^d, owe luatiy .titi'rluig and disagi'ee'iUe 
qualhie.s to llio uiM‘'mi’'iiiig east wind of llieir natho hill*'. Siern, 
CiiLiliuus, littlo .idtlu ted lo imihic or lo tim daneo on the village 
green, no rusiics could ho l<»s,s liico that tnaheitan siiepiieid wh '>.:0 
elegant rxisteiiio w.v, free from all Milg.ir ri'-sociaiions boeaii'M* there 
wort) no Hheep ‘.n t Hulie-jU. Tho (N'i'ek pcasfiid, on the other hand, 
is the inoi.il picture, 3((U.o bei'i;,r iliat tlio touiist eaii encounter. His 
life, if we.may trust trii\elier.s like, A’on S<inMidt and .Air. Tu/er, 
is a peipelui-d id^lUc iqiera. There is no event which hi' 
does not colebraio by t.')ug and dance. When be leaves bis 
borne hoihinvaM at lii.^ relutious if they Imvo been disagi-peable, 
tind siiq’S ruvrd siliivs about their conduct, and wdn*n be is 
married ]ii,i friends favour liiiii with ii genuine epitlmlamiuui. 
When ho is d>ing he chants u doath-song, like HreUir or 
Gunnar in leelauLlic story, and when he is slain his wddow 
calls for vengeance in a cliige. in fact the modern Greek 
seems to display swrviv.'ds df that r.ithcr early stage of culture 
when man, us Air. Darwin tliJnlis, had learned to sing, but had not 
got quite so far ns L*» Micuk. Now tlio point which J)r. Olaik 
Murray would have found not uninstructivo, if ho had “ hazarded 
a eomparisoii between (divek and Sc<»tch folk-scmgs, is this— that 
the ballads of lli^yso two races, so widely eoparated at present in 
character and customs, are essimtiiilly Identical. National song 
• then can have but little to do with moulding national clutraclor. 
i» Wo go on to esUiblish the position of tho aamenoss of Gi'eek find 
Scotch folk-songs. 

When tho Imperial Govommenk in 1852, appointed a Com- 
mission to BOHTcn for the scattered remains ol French popular 
poetry, M. Ampere issued instructions which are valuable for our 
purpose. Ho said that the genuine foUt-s#iig always presented tho 
following features :— ** The use of assonanco instead of liiyme, the 
hmsqite choractor of recital, tlie textual repetition, as in llomer, of 
tho speeches of tho charaetors, tho constant use of certain numbers, 
aa three and seven, and Uie way in which gold and silver art* 
“''fished on thfr commonest articles of everyday uso.’' Now all 
tiwse notes are conunon to the Domnio and tlie Scotch baHads. 
In both we hear of knives, Bhipmosts, horses’ shoeA, chairs and 
tables, made of gold. Talking birds are part of tho nmehinery of 
both, the omniscient popinjay ” who always “ up imd sjpolto ” is 
ft kj u to the rptrt iroHXiMcirt, tho three birds who generally introduce 
the story in the tn'agimdim collected by Fauriel, Faasow, and Le 
Grand. And the very plots of the narrative ballads are sometimes 
the same. In both eountriee rose and briar mingle their bou^js above 
graves of lovers ; and m both identical and non-Ghristion views 
AfeviiilaetotlMStateQfthedcad. The spectral lover in the Scotch 
“Pseond Margaret^’ is another form of the ghoeriy InrothmrJn 
the Night wlviob onswer^in Greece to Jjenoie’s death rid^ in 

Ckcmanj. Thus of &e four clasads hrto which Dr; Oiark Munaj 


divides Scotch ballads, the anpemlitious are akin to those of 
Greece, the plots of 8 ,ivcral of the romantic legends are the same, 
tho spirit of the Border warlike ballads and of the klephtic tra- 
are identical. Aa to love songfl^i'tlic Greek, as might he 
expected, are dUtiuguiftbftd by Oriental imagery, and by a curious 
exotic languor. Tim Goledomaa lover says 

I’m youni' atiti my Miuit'U, 

Xmjjc d’lnns like ino ml tlie } 

And ^in ye me, Munori, 

ril eVi gne draw up wf Jean. 

This iy prdctio.il, fm.l very unblvc the Greok Tannoula, who Brngn 
bow .<»he ebu^'c a dying lover tUut is not Jong fiKr love .aiid me,” 
But, cxceMl in matters of like the chazucter 'of Greek 

iiiul Sf’oteu bail.'ids is u.s siiuiliir ms tlie rharactei* of I'dlriduhile 
sliophovds and »Spuvloii pe is diilereiit. 

T In* fact is that b-iila'ls, like muhrclu-if, .110 coiimion lo all Fi^ro- 
poiiu luccfl. They point to a primitive ‘^soliibiiily of tlie peopjea,” 
which did not consist in international strilieM, Imt in eoiumou 
hMditi'jt.r 4 nini innom-i.t h.diids and lestivalB. Tlievo is a coinmou 
basi.’^, IbiTf* aro coiniuon “ noles” of popular poetry in Scotland, 
in Brittany, as M. lar/.er.'^ colJectioii sju>w->, in Dennimh, in Scrvifi, 
and ill 1 1 recce. DiMci imces of soulimeiit occur j t bore is ii Scotrn 
hojnelinci:.s in the gliusl;' who say 

f.Mvn<'l] ti) the heimy maid 
Tli-it tmi'lN our iiiethor'i. lire; 

and there is a camoiis relent lug in tJio Scotch hoidneBS whoa Edom 
o’ Gordon thinks 

I mi;;ht Inve ■'ji.u-ed tlv.'it lumny face 
Te ]].;v-' lnvn .•^eiMC niau's dfilirdn. 

Sucli traits have a lileivirv interest, but on tho wdiole th*.* 
cmiij).ii‘ative study of pfqmlar ssoiu’s bus a diHereiit c.hii.rni. They 
arc tho spoTitar.e*)us voice of the imloltereil ^kiople, uttiirod ii; 
momeuts of excileunml, us when thw dead are luueir.cd jn dirges, 
or wtoric'i ait; told iu rou^di v.-r^c to the luno of dJ^llCt^■4 iu llie open 
air. “Tide- pocsic,'’ f-ai'l I'liUenh.uu, Iu 1589,^*15. more aucjcrit 
than tlio uvlihciall of tie; Gieekr. and Uiiiiies, coiuinji: 'oy iiKiiuct 
of nature, and used by 1 lie .s:)vaf>'e and nueivil, who wc.rii before 
ftl! science and civilitie." IWlUd fragnicnli* out of this sta^u el 
])oasaul life survive in couiurics wlier^ souir is Rinnit. and dimco 
proh’ibited by tin; Kiik, and tliev prove that even in .Sc-dliiiui riiml 
life was once idyllie. Soiuc of I he pretty dances a/id burcU'ii* of 
Scotch chiklrmi an; also relics of the ago when “wi»ui;ht*«^ 
and daiuotjels, ' as (biwaiu I'kiiiudas says, sxmg ring snugs, danctig, 
leuiles, and roi*ndes.‘’ I'he lie formation and the oast wind have 
lomr ago put a stop lo such j)r.ict!ecs. But for all tliat tin* intyivsl of 
.Scotch b illads is not the intliu'ijce w Inch they exerU\d on the Si'oUdi 
charjicter, but tlie proof which llievnii<»rd that tlie country wjnioHCtt 
“ inerrie Scotland.*’ The Scotch, too, htid once llieir danctw in ther 
free air, ihoirgatlierinifs lo welcome .May, and \vamhTiuj..s tbiMuirh 
thewood.* oil Mills 1 1 turner uic’hl. Jdfedid iiul lack the iumxtrtil 
pleaiiurub which under suimii r skies it still fiflord 

It would be scarcely ]Hi>.‘>jbj(f lo guess flik** from t.)ie mow 
artilicial and rfither ped iutic Scotch straiiiB wliiirh Ah.ss Aitkesi 
h'lfl collected for a new volumo of th(v (Mhn Tmmh if 5, erics 
T 1 jc.sc are the etliisions of Jloug, TaiinMhiJl, Balloon Tytlur, “an 
i>h-icure, tippling, but extraoi<liuarv body,’’ and ul her choice spiriU. 
Mi.'.s Aitkeu has not l>een very succeBslul in tlio lat^k of 
Some of the s.mgi 4 , ub thoM^ by Moiiln/Be and Aytcuj, are couched 
not ill tho Scotch tongue, hut m the Fnglibh dialect. Others per- 
liapB ai’e only Um ScoUfsb ; — 

At thorny dike, nnd hirkrn Ireo, 

Wr'll (Ifill, iind ui-'i-r be we.'ivy 0 ; 

ThiyTI ‘'Cag ilk ci trae )ou amt lac, 

My fiiu knid deuiii*, 0. 

Swob verses require, to be reudered with the same spirit as Mi,. 
.James Bi unit) showed in bis sonir about tho “ J^diid o' Gockpou.’’ 
Tho songster must “ tos.'^ bis glaip, and bob to one man, niid wink to- 
auolher,” to oimblo tbo Southron to take, the points of hia lyric. 
The Northern melodies which (*!m do wdtiioiit. such fti-'sisi.'mce have 
already appeared in Mr. IkilpTavo’s (i olden TmmDy. \S lull 
rciujou can there be lor reprinting 

Ah sic’ a yunipldng, 

Ab. sic’ a yiuuphiug, 

Am sic’ u yiirii|ilnuj;', 

Almul till- hltlo hare ? 

And wo w'undor what Alisa Aitkon incaiiB by this remarkable 
doiileiico in her introduction ; — 

Jn Part T. are such smign ns nro (levoid, nr nlnmst devoiil, of tho .lanic 
elcjncnt — namely, sorioiw Inve-souoR — forllicTnoftt part I vrionJ, adi.u VVorein- 
worth would call “ SuDg.s of tho Aftootion,-^,’’ an nn.^uilabio uaino hero, 
however, the Seotcli being hy uatuie a taciturn people, and uieie iilfeetiftO* 
aelduDi tempting them to slug. 

Song'S arc genortdly “ for the most part lyiical/’ and it is vary 
cautious to adduce authorityllbr considering love on© of tho afl’ec- 
tions, except in Scotland. The Scotch, though are 

amorous j not like the Dutch, ol whom Mrs, Aphra lieJius bio* 
CTapher savs, “ Ye may think that a Dutchman oamiot love,” 
rouiapa Miss Aitkon moans that more afTectiou, without a toelwr 
or dower, cannot make a Scotsman sing ; and indeed there is a 
good deal of reference to tochem in the seiioiis love songs of this 
frugal race. Probably it b not Miss Aitken’s feult that" she has 
not made a very attractive volume out of the choice lyrics of the 
North. What can be done with a nation 01^ of whose choice 
lyrics is all about ** yumphing ” ? TTi© really good Scotch songs, 
eaiuileaivB of Bums’s'best attempts, could he compressed into a vor^, 
tiny Yoluiue indeed. About most of the lyrics rdprlDtcd here it 
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might be said ** they have been done in a corner,” the poet’s corner 
of some local jonranl. Perhaps Scotch patriotism would have 
done well to leave them there. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS AND NORTH CALIFORNIA.* 

T IIK shores and islands of the Pacific Ocean, though se- 
parated from each other by vast intervals, are in these 
days linked together by many tics of commerce and coloniza- 
tion, and scorn likely to bo cither occupied by English com- 
munities or Bubjoctod to the iiiiluouce ot nations speaking the 
English t-oiigiio. The American Union exerts a piedominatiiig in- 
fluouco in the North Pacific; while the South Pacific, including 
both AuBlralasia and the ports of our South American trade, sees a 
rn^*^ mom of the llritiflh Ihig. Our mei-cantile inten touvse 
with thina and Japan is indeed carried on bv a dillereni route. It 
does not swell the main traffic across the Pncillc north of the line ; 
but our now Pacific mail route from New South Wales imd \cw 
Zealand now strikes San Francisco instead of I’snama. The Cliineso 
emigration, (me of the most important agencies of industrial pro- 
^ss in that heniisphere, has attected ('Iiilifornia more largely than 
Australia: but its movement to our southern colonies may yet be 
increased by a judicious and liberal policy. In the niouiitimo, tlie 
Sandwich or Hawaiian Isles, forming a halfway station between 
^ia and North America, liave become a kind of ward or appren- 
tice to the United States. This has bf'en brought about, ■without 
any political dependence, by social and commercial intliiences, and 
in the first instance by missionary preachers and schools. The 
prospects of Haw.aiian civilization,’ begiui some fifty years ago by 
the agents of Christian philanthropy from New Engljind, are, there- 
fore, a topic of natural concern to Sir. NordholT s fellow-citi/ens at 
BrooUyn and Boston. In their minds, too, this subject is readily 
associated >yith that of his repoiis on California, Oregon, Wash- 
^ ington Territory, and British Columbia, the western coast regions 
of their own continent. It is worth while for us to coiupivlieud 
this Anglo-American outlook over the western occuiiic worid. 

The first half of Mr. NordholV’s book is a pleasant (b‘scription 
of the island f^oup, consisting of four or five larger and half a 
dozen smaller isles, now commonly known liy the naino of the 
largest, Hawaii, which was formerly speit Owhyhee. Mr. NordholV 
seems to have visited the islands witli a small party of friends 
from New York for personal recreation aiul instruction, 'I'hey had 
ample Icisaro. of which they made an ;/<-iivc and inlelligout use. 
They enjoyed the mild climate, aperp 'tiial summer letup* ^rod bv 
the winds of the ocean. They futiuired the Itold .oid varied 
scenery of volcanic fonuutiou, with strilxing contru'-ls of rich 
verdure and clills or beds ot lava thrown up by subten.ant'nn 
fires. They inspected the active volcano of Kilauca, with its 
terrific lakes of molten lava, a furlong \fid*«. JJero the grey 
surface of the hf|iiid mass is seen rippled bv rial circles of fire, 
heaving in the centre and bursting its cnist, at intervals of a 
minute, and tossing a fiery wave to the lioight of thirty fci't. This 
was state in March 1873, but the tispocts of the Hawaiian 
volcanic phenomena are dift'erent in other months or yearn. The 
^at^ crater of Kilauoa, within which the twin lakes above 
described have their place, is nine miles in circumference, and .a 
thousand feet deep. It w.ns till lately roofed over with a sort of 
immense piecrust, which suddenly fell in with a The ex- 

tinct crater of Haleakala is twice as deep and thrice as large. Tlie 
shore of Pima for seventy miles is strewn, or rallier hoaped, 
with Ifiva blocks, tlirough which a liorse-path is beaten for th*) 
traveller. Lava bubbles and hollow ('ones of cinders are found sUind- 
inghore and there. The volcanic mountains of Miumii Loa and 
Mauna Kea rise to 14,000 feet, but with a gradusil swelling nsccul, 
and there are no sharply outlined Humiiiits. Snow lies upon the 
highest ridges,^ In each of the principal islands a hiirprising 
ditteronco of climate as rega^ls moisture between tlio windward 
and loewani sides is caused by the J’ali, lofty and comi)act moun- 
tain ranges which exclude the trade-wind vapours from the 
western shoi'es. 

The extent of land available for either agricultural or pastoral 
uses is very limited. Deep gorges and narrow valleys, slvut in by 
the mountains, with but a few acres of level bottom, contain the 
little plots of ground which are plimtcd with taro, a whoh«ome 
esculent root. The taro field needs culture under water, liJce a 
nc^field. This root is baked and beaten into a mash calhul poi, 
which is the common food of the people, but rice is also eaten. 
Sugar plantations have employed some foreign skill and capital ; 
but the want of a convenient market has dopnved the owners of 
adoiiuate profit. Both cotton and coffee have usually siifiered 
from blight and caterpillar; tlie cacao is not more'fortujiate. 
Com does not tlirivo, and it is not worth while to grow 
fruit. Some mzing may be found in certain districts for cuttle 
and sheep. But, on the whole, in" Mr. Nordhoff's judgment, 
there arc few opportunities in this region for making a fortune 
by industrial investments. Sugar and rice may be cultivated to 
Borne extent by means of Chinese coolie labour, and that is all. 

deprocates the political annexation of these islands to the 
United States, as neither desired by the native people nor re- 
quiri^ by American interests. The ]mrchasG of the commodious 
Fewl Riv^ harbour, ten miles from Honolulu in the island of 
O^u, would provide the Union "with a commanding naval station, 
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if such an acquisition avcmo n(*edful in llio present state of inter- 
national politics. But Mr. Nordhuff thinas it is not required, 
inasmuch as his country is not a second-rate Power likely to be 
bullied by other nations.” Ho prefers to look upon the Happy 
Isles of the Mid Pacific as an agreeable retreat for Americana of 
relmed taste, with an idyllic longing for tho grace and i>^w5e of 
social condition altogether unlike that of tlieii* own Diitling 
cities. It is delightful, he to a jaded New Yorker, instead 
of limit ically rushing after latest items of news at all hours ^f the 
day and night, to stand upon the wharf at Honoluli4 and 
watch tlie depiirtiiig stciiuior, with the serene consciousness that 
there will not ho another mail for a wliolc month. As there is no 
subnmrino tAilegmph, the m(»st anviouH or ambitious speculator on 
coutempomry affairs niiist be content to let tho world get on 
without Ins superintendence, all except tho 56,897 aouls in- 
habiting this “toy kingdom.” Some of us have experienced thiS) 
sense of relief during two or three days respite Irom the post- 
man and the Thursiu the llebridos or tho'OiianneMslands, and 
can sympathize with the American opiiressed by his responsibility 
fur tlio 'vvelJaiv of a continoutal commonwealth. 

The praisti which Mr. Nordlioff gives to the little band of 
Puritan evangelists and American civil ndininistrators by whoso 
labours tlio dwindling remiiaut of tiie Hawaiian people has been 
trained into habits of order and comfort, is dountless well de- 
served. At tho sa)iie time we must confess to a certain luuazc- 
ment, wliich has occurre*! to us in other similar instances, when 
along vviili pleasing reports of moral and physical welfare 
resulting from an imported superior civilization we peruse tho 
statistics of a quickly perishing race. These Kanakas, as tho 
natives of the ILiwaiiau Islands call them8ftlve,s, are a good- 
humoured, iniclligeut, and docile people. Their soft Polynesian 
temper has not been stitleucd by their New England teaching, but 
they have been drilled into a fair observance of personal and social 
decencies, like tho majurily of professed Christian nations. Their 
manners are inink and gen lie. Theft and homicide are not more 
frequmit with them than with other folk. ]\lr. Nordlioff says they 
are not lazy, which is much to say for the inhabitants of a land 
w'hich knows no winter and which yields plenty of cheap food. But 
the Jvnuakas need only work two days in the week, and may llieu 
lie on the grass. TIj(‘v all go to school in youth and learn to read 
and write ; they nil go to church or meeting, ju.?t like the people of 
Massachusetts. livery iiiau reads his newspaper, ns well as his 
Bible ; (lie native gentlemen arc inagistrates or members (if Parlia- 
ment, and there are even native ladies. It was therefore in as 
spirit ot reflex irony, as thos(j who heard Mark Twain in Loudon 
will renicnilicr, that his lecture was entitled “ Our J^ellow Savages 
in the Sandwich LJ.uid.?.” All this ajqioars very satislactory till 
wo fall iipiui consiis returns, with two startling aritlimetical 
figures ; namely, lir^t, 1 30,31 5, the actual number of the Hawaiian 
native population in 1832; secondly, 5I.53L its number in i87.'>, 
after forty years of benevolent and appunmtly efficient social ro form. 

It is tho same witii the kindred Maori nation of New Zealand, 
wliich has been diminished by more than half within thirty years. 
These races have neither been slaughtered nor starved under tho 
protection of a civilized government. Their tribal wai-s and 
massacres have been stopped. They have, in some cases, lx‘eu fed and 
clothed, or JiiriiiMhcd with seed and land to enable them to gi-ow food. 
They have been cared foj-, upon tho whole, with as mucli zealous 
au(l assiduous public charity as tho poorer classes of our countrymen 
in Lurojx?. But when pre\ eiited or (iisfluadod from killing each other, 
they simply die out of their land, having begotten and reared no 
children to lili their place. In the meantime, nowovor, the Kanaka 
lias Jit .any rate an easy life of it, with as few Cfues and toils as 
any man upon earth. He can afford to sleep at noon, or to amuse 
himseli by galloping half-broken horses or swimming upon surf- 
boards. llewears a loose ungirt frock, and tills his stomach at 
plesisure. J lis rulers affect no vexatious ibigotry ; feasting, dancing, 
Binging, arid card-playing are not pro.scribed under the mild reign 
of King Kalakaua. Many youths in the upper class of natives get 
an English education. They are as proud and fond of the little 
msulur realm as Manxmen of their Tjmwald and House of Keys. * 
Ihe unassujiung nionarchy, which is practically almost elective ‘ 
for lack o heirs IS supported by rich princes and nobles, whose 
old feudal pnvilogcs are surrendered, but who axe still revered bv 
the common people. ^ 

The s 
account 

north of \./ujutuviu, ivivor ana Jt'uget ISound to 

the northern frontier of the United States territory, with a glance at 
Vancouver Island. The author has carefully examined those parts of 
California, Oregon, and Washington, with a view to giving*^vice 
to New England ^^ricultural settlers who might be inclined to go 
there. It is a ropon with many advantages of aituation, soil, aatf - 
climate, to which Mr. Stumer’s “ Gentleman Emigrant,” recentlV 
noticed by us, might well direct attention. Land lots are for sale 
Sacramento Valley railroad, jio citizens 
ot Ualifornia, indeed, show as keen and strong a spirit of enternrise 
as prevails in any State of the Union. Sheep and cattle grazing, 
as in Australia, wheat and bailey growing, the cultivation of 
msm-grapes, almondd^ peaches, cherries, and a variety of fruits; 
tile dairy-fa^mg in Marin County j the growth of tobJicw, the 
jproduction of silk^ the cutting of reawodd and other timber in the 
Oregon forests, with the salmon and coast fisheries, are recognized 
sources of werith. Theyi^e not likely to be neglected by the 
active CaliformanB, if the senseless outcry against Chinese labour, 
raised by the ** Hoddlululs,” or town rowdy mob of San Fianci6oo| 
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be not allowed to deprive the country of useful bande. The 
number of Obinese woi 5 dng in Califoruia is nearly fifty tho^and j 
they are not very nice people, but they aie most tnistwoithy and 
diligent servants in every drudging task. Their iuinugration, the 
ocean passage from China and their rei'^ption at Swi tranciwo, the 
contrafcta for their first employment, the care of those who tail 
sick, Ae relief of those in distress, the funeral rites for those who 
die, aifd the moans of returning to China with any money they 
have ^Ycd, are managed by Chinese voluntary^ societies. Those 
compaziies have corresponding associations in China, hut soniowhut 
n‘Soinble the tnide-unions of our Kuropoanartisrtns. lu the bandwich 
Islands there are two thousand five hiindrod Chinese. The niuiiher 
of Ohincso at present in aU our Australian provinces together is luidor 
thirty thousand, many of whom are gold-diggers on Ihoiv own 
account. ‘ A New England farmer, bringing his family live in a 
*^' 10 alifoniianhome, might reasonably bo unwilling to keep Chinamen 
in constant associa 1 ion with the inmates of his own household. But 
much work is to be done in which they can be employed witliout 
risk of contaminating or otTending others. »Sueh are the very 
useful operations in tho Hacrnmeiito and San Joaquin alluvial 
plains; the reclaiming of the ^‘tule” lands, to tlie extent of 
several hundred thousand acres, by constructing dykes against the 
overflowing river. “ Tule ” is a species of tall reed, which, decay- 
ing yearly, with some rank grasses of tho imu’sh, has mingled with 
iho deep mud, and this compost of rotten vegetable inatter has made 
a wonderfully fertile soil. vVlien enclosed and drained, its Mirfiice. 
is burned ; corn is at once sown thinly in tho soil or ashes ; a rif)ck 
of sheep is driven over it to tread tho seed in; and tlu' tlrnt wheat 
crop from laud thus prepared will <ifton bo forty or even sixty 
bushels an aero, h'or the second year s crop the land is ploughed ; 
but tho horses must he shod with broad slabs of plank, that tliey 
may not sink into the spongy depths of tho quaking field under 
tillage. It is not stated that a re'^idenco upon such hmd is un- 
healthy, while the profits of owning and farming it. may be 
enough to compensate even for the risk of imvlaria fever. 
Mr. Nordhoff describes other notable example.^ of ngricuUural 
improvement on a grand scale, with the best mechanical aids, in 
which California may teach a lesson to older ami more populous 
Stahls. There is an osiato of 18,000 acre.s WOmiging to a Mr. 
0 . W. lIoAVurd, divided into nine dairy farms for the sole purpose 
of making butttir from the milk of i,5cx) cows, which is a. 
characteristic instance of thorough devotion to one practical 
object. Several other groat landowners are mentioned ae pos- 
•^acasing 20,ocx) or 30,000 acres of the rk'hest land in the most con- 
venient situations, with long rent-rolls of teruint-farmers. This 
.state of proprii'torsliip in some di.^Jlncts of Califoruia. may perhaps 
be expecled to iutluence hereafter the social and political life of 
tlio communitv. 

Oregon and Wa-shington Territory, with much picturesque 
scenery of wood and water, deSiU’ve the touri.<st’s attonlion, 
though comparatively baelfward in fitne'=‘s for industrial oecn- 
paii(»u. An Englishman with two or three siimnier months’ 
leisure, carrying ui.s rod and gun or his sketch-book, might tind it 
worth while to cross the Atlantic and the American Oonliiient for 
a riunble tboreahouts. lie would vi.sit, in a few wt*(‘ks, the 
FaruJlon Isles of the coast, with their sea-lions and diverse species 
of sea-fowl; the subliimj \a)lcanic peaks and stnuige la\a-beds of 
the interior, Mount 8hasta, tho Klamath district, and Mount 
Hood; the cascades and dalles of the Columbia Jliver, and the 
winding inlets of Puget Sound. Erom these places he would pass 
, to the shores of Vancouver Island and Briti.sh Columbia, a remote 
and sequestered })art of tho Canadian Dominion. It is but five 
thousand miles’ journey Irom Great Britain; and Mr. NordholPs 
account of the Ear AYcst may invite some reader to start at once in 
that direction, with good prospects of enjoyment. 


ORKNEYINGA S.VGA.* 

Tl/r U. ANDERSON has carefully edited a Saga which Is cer- 
• Jj(JL tainly not without value for the early history of Scotland. 
Tho period which it covers ia practically not much moi'e than twd 
centuries, the last event mentioned in it being tho burning of 
Adam, Bishop of Caithness, which took nlace in 1222. Tho 
closing sentences speak of the vengeance taken for this deed ns 
still quite fresh in tho memory of men. aiul may therefore ho 
‘ taken as proving that the Saga was completed before 1225, a con- 
clusion confirmed by tbe fact that qiiomtions from it under the 
title of ** Jarla Sagan ’’are made by tho compiler ot tho Eagr- 
ekiuna, which is known to have been complolcd in, or shortly 
before, that year. Under the same title its earlier chapters are 
Asmbodied in tho Olaf Saga of Snorri Sturluson, who died in (241. 
It Mows that from the Orkncifinya Saga not mueh is to be 

S athered of the history which is given in ample, if not wearying, 
©tail in Mr. Anderson’s elaborate introduction. The treaty by 
which Magnus IV. ceded to the Scottish King Alexander 111 . all 
the rights of the Kings of Norway over tlic Islo of Mon and the 
Sudreys was not executed until more than forty years had passed 
from 'the last event noticed in the Stiga, ifrhen tho last of the 
Norse J^rls of the Orkneys had still ton or oleyen years of life 
before him. Hence Mr. Anderson has undertaken a task not 
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necessarily involved in tho work of an editor of the Orkn^yinga 
Saga, by adding the history of tho earldom thro»igh the sub- 
sequent lines of Angus, Stratheme, and St. Ohiir, and tho 
history of the bishoprics of Orltney and Caithness to the year 

These introductory chapters will give to those who are curious 
in fluch matters an ample store of genealogies i*ecOrdiug the com- 
plicated nlliuncos of families whoso jwwer presents no very distinct 
image to iho modern mind, and giving the somewhat barren 
records wliich alone tell us of ilio livt'fl of men redoubt able eimugh 
in their own day, vet not specially remarkable among their fellows. 
Nor can very much more on tho wholo bo saiil of the, ae'tom in tho 
Saga itself. In its cMirlier portion at lea.'^t it is probably not a 
contemporary document; but although mueh of it may have been 
put together from tbo songs of bard.«, and although we may have 
to make allowance for tho exaggeration or tbo evasions ot p(x*t 8 
when singing tlie praises of feudal chiefs who.'=e power must be 
uphold at all costs, there is nothing in the. extent of iiuic over 
which these oral traditions extend to call for any largo measure of 
doubt as to the gcuieral correctness of the storj’. That oral 
tmdition may, amongst a people, of fair iiiielligence and moderate 
truthfulness, bo tru.sted generally for about one hundred and 
fifty years was admitted by Sir Oornewall Lewis himnolf ; and in 
dotormiuing tho measure of trust to be recorded in each particular 
case we Inmi no specially dillicnlt task when, as with ^ tho 
Orknoginga Saga, we have other documents, some of them strictly 
conteijiporarv, by which they m.iy be checked. 

The first impressicm left on llm readers mind by this Haga. aa 
by others of the ela.'^s to which it belongs, will probably bo that of 
an astoiii.shing fulne.-^s of personal detiuls, not attainable even 
ninonght modern writers except by iioyelista, who may Iw 8 upp<»sed 
to SCO round corners or hear men talking within stone walls. But 
it soon becomes apparent that tht'se personal details aro mostly 
due to the habit of pivtieiiting iu tbe form of dialogue or conver- 
sation beiwetm the actors events which probably came to the bard 
or tho chronicler in a sulhciontly dry and accurate^ form. An 
I Orkni'Y t*}ui submits hiniself to Harold 1 bu'drada, Sigurd’s son, whose 
resentment, as ho well knew, he had stirioiisly provoluMl, Tho 
King acceph'd his submission, and continued friendly tiU'ina 
with him until hi.'^ anger was roused by tbe discovery of some 
fivfth wrong which led the enrl to express regret that he had hocn too 
merciful to an enemy whom lie had had in his power. This, thrown 
into a draniat^' form, gives us two conversations, tho accumto re- 
porting of wjiicli is by no means likely, and about winch we 
become more suspicious when we find that these personal details are 
as abundant at the beginning of the Saga as at tbo fuid of it, 
and that they arc least plentiful jii.Hi in those parts which from 
comparison with other records wo have* reason to regard as most 
nearly hiMoricjil. Tbti vivid picture which (‘xliibits Earl 1 horhim 
in conference with Harold Hanlrmla gives pl/iee to dry recitals 
when the Saga touche's on tho victory ejf that king at Ifoldoniess 
and his death at .Sltunfordbridge : — 

He went from Orknov to Eo^l.'ind nud Inmlnd at a idarc called 
Kliilaml. aiul took •8X{ii«lMlx>rg (l^iukoroUglO- Dan he toiirlu'd al 
llallarnes and had a kiUtlo there in wliicli he was virtoiions. Du 
VVcdiiesdavnext before Mathiasinns ( 2 olh Seiiteinher) he had a hnttlc at 
Yorvik (Vork), wilh the Eurls Vallliief and MorukKii. Mdrukdri was 
.slain there. 

'Hio re.st. of iho story to the dismissiil of Ol.af, the son of the 
Norwegian king, by the English Harold, is told iu the samo un- 
adorned fashion. Uut tlie meagreiK*s.s of the narrative is no surety 
again.st missUitements. If we have slender grounds for believing 
that '\\'‘ttltheof was coi\cerncd in the struggle vyith the North- 
men, we know tb.al ^lorkero was not slain in the battle. Tho 
inistako is pointed out in a note which, however, tells us that 

.Morkoro was present at the battle of Hastings, and ho and 
^Valtheof went afterwards to Normandy wilh W'illiam tho Con- 
queror,’’ ai9 though this were all that is known of the sulisequeutt 
history of tliese two men. ENewhero, wlmn the Saga is giving 
the dates iletermining the tiim' of the htdieadiiig of the Sainted 
Enii Magnus, tho editor is obliged to note that these ilales aiv 
** seU’-contnulictory and utterly iiTeconciiahlo,” the amount of the 
error extending to about a quarter of a century. 

Gfi the otluT hand, although we have to deni warily even with 
the least adorned statements of this Saga, wo have none of thoso 
manifijst absurdities mid impo. 9 sihilitie.s w liich run through some 
Sagas reputed to bo historic.ui, and notably the Icelandic 
chronicle or myth of Groltir, * Tho Orknegiaga kSffga lias no 
heroes who do the deeds of llemkhw or Samson ; and although it 
has its tales of cowardly murder, it nowhere speaks of fifty or a 
huiuhvd men lurking in ambush to surprise and slay a solitary 
man. Hence the Saga may bo taken as exhibiting with tolerabfo 
faitlifnlneHs the manners and fashions of tho times, however vague 
and indistinct may be tho personal portraits which tho Saga-man 
delighta in giving. Those may be passed by as the drawing of a 
verj^ free hand. If Eavl ’Hiortinn “was a man of very largo 
stature, uncomely, 8 harp-fe.aturod, dark-haired, and « 01 ow, and 
swarthy^ in his complexion,” if he had “ a gold-plated helmet oii 
his head, a sword atKis belt, and a spear iu nis Inmd, and he cut 
and thrust with both hands,” if be was avaricious, harsh, and 
cruel, yet a very clever man,” and if of tho two brothers liiinar 
and Brudi the former was clever and fond of company, eloqu^t 
and beloved,” while the latter was ** etubbom and taciturn, dis- 
agreeable and avaricious, yol a great warrior ’’-—all these, or most 

of them, are features too common in a coarse and brutal to 

— u — " — — 

* See Saturday Jsnusry 291 ^^ 79 - 
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‘distSnjiwish one man specially from another. But on their ways 
of life and modes of thought the ovidenco of such Bugas is 

invaluftblo. 

Among the imist rliarjictcristic of IIk'So pictures of life and cus- 
toms is ine chiiptm’ which ttdla of the donliti/s ui* Iho Orkneyan 
Earl Haki*n in Norway with ii spacnuin or sovccivr, llakon’s 
Chriftlianity sat very Jooso inou him, and his tlcchivaiinn of 
thorough neutrality draws fr*nn the spatjujan an e\prc-don of 
pladnos for the fccaat ivgnrd which ho pays to the faith oi his 
idnsiucn : — 

“'I'rnly [^'ayH the lun^driAti, 'Speaking of (’hristinn !is<k>U<'s] tln-y who 
ftpl’ly thcrriHilvTS to things au: 'Strange nv'ii. ’ria*y koep ami 
vigils, !«m 1 hi'Jiovc that hy sa\h (Jicy will hi ahh; t ) a-.C'*‘rlain (h.U. 

whioh they dtNirc to know, hut the nmie tliry iipiily i I m lhi'.<' 
things, the less they aseerluin ot M hat they to kn>*'.v il i^ iMo-.t 

imporlant to tlo'Ui to know it. lUU we imilevgo n«) Ixt.hly paitis, yrt avo 
always obtain knowledge tif tliov' things wlueh it is <.f ‘i:u)M»ir.anee*tn onr 
frieiuls not to be igrh»rarjt oh >iow umttevs will go h« tween us in this 
way, that 1 sh.'ill help >011 h's anse I undorsraiul ih.il ;\iin think yon will 
rather obtain the Irulh from me tiian from the jnearh'rs of Knig'lngi, m 
whom he puts his entire linst.’’ 

The prophecy wltlch followa thiis high-sounding prohicc. is i\ot 
much le.SH niefiv'^-c and nmhiguoiis tlinii llm oraiMikir ;m-w»os \>hirJi 
are said to hu VC deluded (ho.siis or jMiixonliu^*, and perh.i]>s not 
much more ingoaioutt than tho preiliclioas cd‘ gjp.b.es in our own 
day: — 

If you Avish your wdmle fate vuifoldeil, it i> a long l.ilo to tell, 
for there is a great future in stoic for ,miI, .mi giainl cunts will 
hiippen at ceriain ticrioiKs of a our life. I f.ne.eo lltaf. eon will it hi-^t 
bectniic the K»h> ruler of the OrKiicA-’, hut Aon will ]>( rli.ip-. tli'.'ik yon have 
long to w’uil. J rij^o see that your moh.s will ruli ilieie. Vmi next jouiney 
to (he Urkmns will be a \ery eviMitJal one, A\heri ik eoni.* »ioonees appe d. 
In \uiir day.s you as’iII also v'oinuiit a eriine, for which vmi may 01 nin not j 
obtain pardon from Ihetiod in whom ymi helieve. Vour -.ti p'' jfo finllar 
out into 1 lie Avoi 111 than I am able to tr.'iei’, \ 1 1 1 llmik voii will n t your 
Ikou-s in tho northern part.s. Now 1 have lohl a on a\ h.it h.ia bn n gi\en 
me to tell YOU at Ibis time, but what ^'ltl-f.l'•ll()n _\«jn may luive U* iiveil 
your A'l-iit rests with yourself.” 

Tlio interview doses with tlio of a hope lui Ilnknn's 

pai’t that liw fute uuiyproAo belter th.ni the pr iphei y, uml of a 
Buppieiou that tlm spiiemaii may not Ii'ao f*. en the truth, and with 
ihu retort of the sorcerer that, though Kakon w.is IVts* to Ih'lb'vo 
or not ns lio pkaused, all things avoidd eo\im to niss us be had said. 

Tho crime referred to hy tlie .'^flaeI!lall was, seeiniiiely, Ibo 
murder 0 / St. -Magnus. Similar deo ls iir,v bi* said to lorm tb.e 
staple of tlm Saga, but if the muid-MH ■ ern<‘l, tliev are nuelly 
avenged. '1 he record el ofscswit.h anotic'- ol iiie mulilathms, <;« .Mlis, 
coiiliscsilioiis, and outkwries inllieted by .MtA.aiuler o ‘ Si -iT oid for 
tho burning oi bi?hop Adiin of r.dLhiie>s, in 111^ pred*)- 

ce.ssor ,lou hnd fared not umdi better. Ili^teuiug- to imei tin* 
Orkneyan Earl Harold in the hope of MAiiig Ids people from hi. s 
vengeance, lio w;i.s soi/e.d by tho order.s of liw elder, his longue vas 
cut out, after whicli, tho vSipg.'i adds, a k'dlb w.e, tiniest into Iik 
eyes and his sig'hl de^troyi^. J'a'cii liere, among ihe latent eiitiie^ 
ill tho Chronicle, the facts aio not so sure a.s tlnn jidgh: be. I'oidim 
8ay.s that they left him tim ihc of lii^ longue, aiul, in part, of one 
of hirt cye.H ; and the Saga-man culls his oun id.itcniHui into ipie^- 
tion when he adds tlud tho lhdii>p aliuost imire vMtelv afterwards 
recovered both Ids spee<*U and his sight at tlio griM\ of th'* holy 
Trolllucua. IVrhap' tlie Irm^^l account m piecciuid mill- letter 
of Innocent 111. to the ot Orkney, jir' s-nbin/ tie* penanec 

to bo performed by the crnnin.il, and r. verting limi liomb^-rd, a 
layman, tln^ boMivr of the tiding-s to IJoine, U.id itce*iMi]»enied his 
master ou an expiaiition into (hdllnc- s; tluil tlier*' U»e l’’.ai-''s anuy 
Btormcil a ca.stle, killing .almost all ^vho were wilbin il (a-i iiwidei.t 
not noticed in tho S.agiO, and that •* this Lombei-d, . 1 .* lie w.is 
compelled hy some of llio E.irl's soldiery to enl out tin' IVehoph 
tongue.’' d’ho IVpc fteeudnglA knew nothing of the Idinding. b»r 
the penance has no refereneo to tin' crimin.alV eves, although it 
enjoins a.s a portion of th« burden to bo laid ii]5on 1dm 
that ho shall haiten homo, and h.m footed and naked, except bi-M-ehc; and a 

short w'dillm vest without .''leevi having his (iingito tii-.l by a ‘.inn-', .'md 

ilrawn out so ns to project Uwond luslijis, iiud tin' en-l'i <.t tl.-- •tioe- bnmid 
round Ids nu-k, wdtli lods in hi-« lininl, iti fdi’;lit “f ill im u, walk l*>r lifiieii 
days .sum'.‘-‘'iv el V thruiigli his uv. 1 ; native di^tii'Jt, IIhj ilistrn t ef the uiiui- 
latiid TUshop, .md the nviglibounug fountiy. 

The conclusion being that Im slitiU spend tliivo years- as a crusader 
in the Holy L.and. 

Tho moat iutt-resting part of tho Introdtu'lion is purhap.i that 
■which rclatcH to tlio Catlicdrul of Si. 'higiiijs nt Kiikw.jll, a 
church miijoslic in iWvLf, e\ou as compared with tlm g-feat churched 
of Eiiglaml, .'tnd in nothing* more rc.mirkablo than for the 
strange contr.ist exhibited by the ecclchia^jtic.d building.'j of tho sur- 
rounding islands. Some of these cluu’ches, imve ami cJnnicoJ toge- 
ther, are leas than forty feet in length by twenty in brcidth, wliilo 
their chanccL entranct'a iiro about two feet in width by fiuir in height, 
an arrangement which might be accept able to maTiy }iersoii.s now- 
adays as tin elVcctaal check to excessive Idlualism. 'I'o this account 
of die Christian churches 1h«* cdiior twlds a dcstn ipt-ion of ^lav^liow 
and the Btoni-s of Steunis, illustrating the horrililo riles aaIucIi 
accompanied tho biiriuls in these iuouud-!4epulclir<}.«» by a long 
ouohition from tho Arabian lbn-Eo7.hmd, mi Ajiibdtb ulor from llui 
Caliph Al-Moktndir in tho e udy part oi‘ the tenth century. Tho 
Northmen of that ago retamed their partiality for burning 
their dead. A bystander at one of tlioae ceremonies v«aid frankly 
Uy the Ambassador, “ You Amba are fools. You take the man whom 
you have most loved and honvuired, and put him down into tliu 
earth vrhere veiinin and worms devour him. We, on the contrary, 
hum Mm np in a twinkling, and he goes sU'uight to Pui udiso,'’ On 


this oernsion only one wonmn, it scorns, was sacrifloed to accom- 
pany her muster into tlie unsoim world. Tho ofTovlng of one 
victim wiifl probably a survival of the earlier practice which would 
have .slaughtered all liis wives together. 


VK'TI'II vVND VAXQUISHED.* J 

rpiIIS book belongs to a chiss whoso djiys, it is to bo honed, are 
J- immbcrod. Jl.s Ijuroinc i.s a young woman who arrivge in the 
ebaracter of coinp;ufmii ul llii/h AlholBloii, tlio coiuitry hoiwo of 
liady Athc.lBton, the, giuiit huly of a county which the author 
cluKiMcs to call llig!u.liiri‘, whero vihe tuul hv-r son, Bir Ntdl 
AtholMon, ‘‘the idol nf m iiiy u J^oiulon draATiag-romn, and wdtliiil 
tlhi li;if)(l=vouicHt yi'iing barmu't in li;ill’-a-<lo'/cn coimliis,’’ Jis we 
arc told, arc living. AN'licii .^ho begins byonbTimr the liraiso ^^witb 
jubt Buch a ijuict gruen u.s one could faucy in its yniug uiislross,’' 
one begins to su^p^:l‘t, bvitli from the laci and tlio iiposiopcsis which 
the writer cmplov-i with such skill to ciiipluiei/e it, that there is 
some mysh j-y c'muccti d with her and with it. Andili.';' gi'atifying 
to lind ihi-^ siibpicioii conlirmed by a ‘‘certain .shrinking in her cyos 
and step.s ” us .die wuUv.s uboui tho pa.ssages, as well as by tho un- 
ph'a.siiit coldne'^s with whidi she receives tlm attempts of Sir 
iXeil to make, liimself pJeaft.irit, as he leans ugfliiist the cliimnoy- 
piece in “ his fault hi^s evening di\)ss." 'J'his epithet seems, in t(l© 
mimU of many autliore.s.ses, IVom Miss IJinddou down to writers 
iu the Jjoiulon Jotintttl, to be as in.^cpurably cunuocled willi msn’a 
L‘\ eniim- lire.*.'- iis is “ long-shadowed ” u ith spears oj* ‘‘ noisy ” with tho 
Me;i iu Homer. Jl is le^s e.i.'-y, liowever, to iwign a caupo to the 
Kiigli.di epithet lliuii to the (tivok oiu* ; and if there wore 
any chance of .mieli novels us l^nfor and 'being pro- 

scried a.- long us the IJi.ul, tlie co^l^tlu^1 recurrenco of the expivssiou 
iu their p.igos might give rj,^'* 10 much tJieonziug by future coin- 
met i ml ons. It is proliubie, however, liuit Ibey will Ije spureil this 
trouble. Du tho day after Miss (■luister’.s arrival at High A i heist on^ 
Sir Neil, who is (l(‘.’*cril)ed as being gidtlsh, indolent, and spoilt, but 
with all hi.s laiilU a gentleman, lies in wait for her in tlie grounds 
with a view to renewing tho attentions wliich slie has before rc- 
eoived w'illi su liltlo kindnesa. Their eouversation is brought to 
im ubrnpt- cliHO In his advising lier not to take up archery as a 
pur.^'uit, but to leave it to slrojiger hands iluiu hers,. and jiointing hie 
juU ice 1)V ]m Ming out hi.s right hand and loucliing lur “slight 
wliite tinger.s'’ with a ru])id tlionuh gimtlo gesture. On b**!' re»e,nt- 
ing this evtruordiruiry. piece of JinperiineiiCH from a Noung mrof 
wliom she has only seen onei' beiore, and th.it only for .n few 
minute, s, and to wlmse mother .she is engagtsl as companion, g’oing' 
.'^li.dglit aw'uy from him info the house, he mutters to himself that 
“ it IS not ii.iIutmI, and she ‘^’i ems to ha\e bonie mrtd re.'Cson for law 
iiicompielu'U.-ible ludnv iour.*’ 

’fhero i.s indeed .^’omcMimg inoompivhonsiblH in this incident, 
but (he student of rirfor nnd I’unq^u^nvd will soon cefiso 
to 1)0 .Mirpri.'^ed at anything which happens among* the siiig*iilar 
p^'oj’Io whom he will encounter iu it.3 page.b. Close ujioii Miss 
ClLc^t«‘r*s ropulse of Sir Noil fo'ilowB uli iiitoriiew befcwwm 
him and one Ku.stuco Jidfrey, a tutor in tho neiglibourhoed, 
wdio li e.'V£ily recugni/.cd aw tho clever schemer and villain of 
tlm book, ui'iongMi oilier tilings by llmevtraordiiuirv glamour wliicli 
.becm.i c.fsl by s^jmo kind prolL'ctmg power over ull hia action.'^ and 
word.s,at' it Ls omt tiic.^e of.'.'^o many villuiua in noveds. 'floifi, while 
to the reader ho appears to go about his acliemes witli a 
marvellous 'Want of iiipt‘nuily% with a stolid opennes,s and persiat- 
ence which mii-t iiievil::blv Ji^ad to their di.sco\ery, tho personages 
with whom ho h-is to deal see nothing and .suspect nothing;, 

^ McpluHlopiieleH or lago could not accoin[»lisfi thoir ends with 
jjre.itcr suiuoiline.'S and v'^uccfV'S, Bir Neil, who at other times dis- 
pluv.s no uiiu-inl uliMMici* of jievception, is no mure impressed by 
the fiict of .leliivy imnu‘(li;it«-ly turning the conve,rhji,tion with con- 
sult sMblc aw kw.srdiu'ss iJnj subject of ]\lis.s (.Hiester, and coun- 
selling him to m.ike prompt love to luT, than by his saying, not a 
minute, nil or lie, has denu-d all kiiowdedgo of her, that if Bir Noil ' 
wants imy a'.''i.'^jancH to his .suit, he can supply it. As a relief from 
!!m pri'seiicc of this i-miliiig villain xve lire iufroduml to Miss 
Muijoiie (Jaslill.'iiii, wlio lias beia' for a long time engaged to Bir 
.\eil, and comc.M, out of the kindiu -s luid finrikness of iier heart, to 
call upon liiidv Athelsloii’.s companion. Bo frank, choerfu], andojwiir 
lie.Hrl.ed is this y oung lady, so liUh; relLcretl hy any of tiu) iron hiW'B oi 
con volition, tJiat in tlio course of lici* iirst cun versa tioii with Misa 
(,'licslor, of whom she Jcuuws alisolrUidy nolliiug, she describes hes 
fuller, “in a fresh young happy voice,’’ as im invotmte ineoB- 
fliicccssful miser, and iier sister a.s a boost. It must bo admitted 
that Miss Ohestcr keeps up %vitli some succoas the self-coutaiaed. 
and strong character wdiioh has been Oflsigned to her by her conduct T 
wiien Ihi.a decidedly startling revolution is made to her. 
exhibits no suq'n’ise,’nud luiikos proba,bly llio best reply sbo could 
nioko under tho circumsluncea, “ 1 hope not,” Here is a specimea 
of tho plo isant confiding way in which Miss Marjorio tidkg to a 
stranger wlioin Blm soe.a for tlie first time; — 

“ Luuistt woiikl tpll the -world iu a bewailing tone, and be supremely happy< 
Mis» Clu '^ii r, luivoiv’t 1 cauiw to love, honour, fitc., my father, who never 
uttci'rt a loving v\ ord to me fi’om inomiiig to night, and onlj'* remembers my 
fxiHtcnro ju'it UH an agent in tlii.H luarriago ; while ho knows tho Athelstons 
are a di^s^ipatwl, unprincipled race ? I do not think there evu will 
be a good and upright rn aster here until tho old name dies out; and there 
docs not. seem much prospect of that does there, when yon look at tho stal- 
wart figure of the present baronet ? ” 

• Tif for and VanquUltud^ Bv Mary Oodl Boy, A^ittliior of “ HHdoik 
rerils,” &e, 3 vela London : Burst and iBlackett. ^874. 
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No doubt 80100 litoense. or at kast eome departure from oidinaiy 
Tukii#, may bo allowea to the conversation of a ^^onius, and one 
cannot doubt that Miss Marjorie bad a touch of genius wbcn one 
reads afterwards of bow sho solves a difficulty on being asked^by 
tho man to whom slie is engaged to play something lively — “ Tom 
and Jerry/’ for instence — and by the man whiim she loves to play 
aoni^Uing grave. She plays Uw qniclf, gay ohl tune,” but iufusos 
into ft so mu^ pathos and mournful harnuaiy that tears rise iuio 
4be ^6B of those who Hetem This is as curious a font ns that per- 
Jormod in Victor Hugo’s Trmiillmrs de la Mar by GUliutt, who 
.nereuadoB liis ladylove on the bagpipe with ^4’air niel'mcolkpie 
de Bonnie Dundee.” 

While Mies Marjorie indulgea in such eccoutricilies as lliesc adark 
‘plot is thickening around Nigh Atbelston. A few days al ter bm* 
arrival there Miss ChesU^r goes out alone aflor nigiitfall to 
a lane wJierein stand two coltaires, one tenuutLil by a cro.ss 
and scolding old woumn, tlio »»tber by a poor slrii|.jgiing artist 
with whom«ahe wages a deitdly foud, and a little boy. Jn 
the lathir Miss Ohestar has so strong an iutore.-t that she re- 
mainafor a considerable time percluxl on tlie window-sill in the 
darkiieas and the cold, gazing eagerly through a chink in the 
shutters into the room inside. Jt is ’dilficuit to gll^^‘^s why she 
reniiuned there insU»ad of going into the room, whoso ofcupoiil. 
she knew to l^e her twin-brother, devotedly attiiehed to hei’, e.\cept 
for the puriiosG of uiysiilying the muler and prolonging tlio story. 
It flhouid be said iluil in the ecenea IxdAveen tliis arlist, who, 
finding perhaps the singularity ivigning all aroinid him iuicctious, 
has adopU'd the very singular name of Fitz iSpmulir, and Jet the 
boy whom ho lias adopted, there are i/idications Unit tlje wriU‘r 
could, if she chos*), do far better work Iban is for the most part 
pul before us in Victor mid VanquUivd. Tin y contain home real 
perception of charncier, and power of giving it e.xpwssiim and life, 
enough to wake one wish iluil the author had cultivated her 
talent in that direction instead of foll(>wing iu the.patlis of mystery 
and sensation. Fitz Spendir, it miems, iw living in the utmost 

2 uiet Hiid seclusiou in this cottuge, executing cominihhions for a 
Jolomd s^tuai't, who has made a jiroti'^gf) of him ; but his quad U 
doomed to be disturbed. Jellrey, witli his insidicui^ vilhiny, 
manjiges to Becuro un interview with Doreao Gheert*, the artists 
next--(ioor neighbour, in her cotiuge, and in the. c(jurst‘ of it U) tlis- 
cover that the partition wall kdwoeu the two hour's is so thin that 
one stain ling against the w\aU iii oim of theui can hear every 
\jWord spoken in the other, lie soon miilves it evident that bis 
secret object is to get the chance of standing fretpieittly in tluit 
position, and that he must device some mciins for s(‘curiiig that 
chance. Of course wj deep a srhemor funis a plausible cm usc at 
once. No is turning over the liooKs and papers on Miva. tMaere’s 
table wild) he comes upon an Illuslrated liistorv of England by 
which filu! Hct.s gr<itit store. ITere is the very thing de.sired close 
undfii* his hand. May ho come in ev<‘rv novs* and tJien and look 
at this valuable and interrsting W'urk i' Having obt;ii mat penniv 
aion to do this he hui|.dis ns he walks away hugging hiinself al 
the thoiurht of his dexterity in preparing for the woik lyingb.diiie 
him, “the civiftv, cruel work wlilcli Ids hand and luNirt were 
skilled to do and d«'.-iL’U.” This erafty cruel w oik he jirui'ceds to 
axecute further by persuading Jiadv Atlmlstuii to write again to 
the lady from whom Miss Ch ester Invutght her cliaraeler mid re- 
ferences. This Taidy Atlielstoii does, but without any eiibet, as 
MissOhestor frustrales her inteutiiuis by going tn the jiost-ollice 
and stealing- the letter fnim tlio cimuter where it lies. That a 
young Woman wlio luis installed herself in a eilnuticni by momis of 
a false character bIiouUI not stick at this is perhaps not sur- 
prising; but it is ft little strange that Mnv* Murjorio, who 
m epibi of being, according to hm* own arHo!?d nccouiit, 
dftugnter to a iiiiseT and sister to a bonst, is suppo.sed to bo a 
charming andoxcoUent young woman, sliould do precisely tho saiuo 
thing, when by an unlucky ndschanco tho letter fulls buck into 
Jelfxcy’s Lands and is posted again. VYhilo all this hae bwn going 
on we have Won leandrig by degrees that Fit/. .Speudir, ]\liss 
* Oh(j8ter’s twin-brother, is in fact tlie rightful heir of Jligh Athel- 
eton, by virtue of course of that mot*t convenient oecmTcnce, a 
secret murrhigo; and that lie has been mined enrly in life bv 
Jelfrey, whoso plots to get him IvaiisporkM for a Ibrgeiy whicfi 
he never conimittod, although worked out with his ubiial density, 
were crowned with sighal success. 

It would bo idle ami tixliuns to follow out tho confused 
intricacies of the plot. It is enough to say that Jol froy, 
having overboard, and cini.sod Mrs. C!u*oro lo“ ovorheur. Fitz 
Sperdir saying in a moment of pas.-iuu, “1 should think it 
no Bin to kill Eustace Jelfrev," stUs to work to persiuulo 
.the artist to throw him into "a dwp tnni, and succet?<U. It 
^S Betheas to that ho is not drowned, although liow ho 
^aaaged to escape all observation as Jio got to slioro, tha tarn 
being watched by numoroua observers, is never explained. He 
disappears tmd departs to Africa, leaving Fitz S^icndir a^'oused of 
muraer'— a very proper aim no doubt foreo accomplished a vill%in ; 
yet one cannot help ^fleeting ilnit in order to comntiHs it ho had to 

f ive up all the pet Bchemes oi a ricli marriflgo in llighahire whieji 
e had long indulged, and was then just on tho point of 
.BucceflrfuUy concluding. Sm’oly there has eeldoni been set down 
a better instance of a^man cutting off hia nose to spite his 
^ Ihoe. At the supposed murder there is a groat deal of surprise, 
horror, and indignation, yot so littlo tvoublo ia tolvon to secure Hie 
aasassin that he is able to walk quietly to the itiflway station^ 
•and ta^ his place in a train with a view to escaping, which be no 
4ouU would hhre done had not his intentions been suddesilj 


changed by his catching sijjht of a Biblucal inscription hung mi 
in tile waitiug-Toom. During tlio tiwe w’hkh he occupieh in tws 
perfornmneo liis sister, who saw him throw Jelfrey into tho tom, 
lias fled from the terror of lieing called on to give evidence against 
him, and wimdoritig loug amoug tho hills Ends refuge at last with 
an old woman who tfcnda and nurses her, and finds in luir a bvight- 
ne^8 and comfort for licr lonely cottage. Miss Chester’s first action 
on recovering her slranglh ia to go away while tho old woman’s bank 
is turned, and imike her way to Loudon, wboi'csheis found lirinting 
on a doorstep by Sir Aeil Atlielstoji, and brought back to the scene 
of her brothers mi?lbrtum* 3 . Timn follow's bis trial at the 
assizes, a trial whicli is condmited in quite as remarkabJo 
ft fjisliion as one would expect from tho rest of the 
book, the scale being limilly tuiT.ed in the prisoner’s faroin? 
by tho wftiglit of a ma&s of absoiuU’ly irrelovant ovidnnee contri- 
buti'd {hy kind [icrmissi^ai of the Bench) by Doi'cas Oheere, tlio 
cross old w'omau living licit to Fitz Spend ir, of whoso long-loet 
child it aj^jiears that the boy iidnjited by the artist is tho son, 
Fitz Speiidir makes imiiicdi.ih; use of his liberty to w'auvler thi’ough 
the country in .‘search of the legist or of his mothers marriage, 
whicli, ftlthnugh lu; has no real duo to the church where it wus 
deposited, he surroedH in iinding. Having found il, however^ he 
is seiziul with icvcr, ami dies leaving his cLstcr to marry Sir Neil, 
and so occupy her fliiccstrRl homo. Absurd and impossiblo aa 
Vuior and i’anqnkhtd is, it has a ocrtnin spirit -which makes it 
more readable llum uiniiy of its cLihs, in Baying which we are, 
however, giving it no grivit praisi' ; but it silso contains hints of 
a capacity in the aull'or for hotter things, iijui it is to bo hoped 
that the may cultivate that capacity. 


FVdCKClI LITKUATUllE. 

W K have ropcived a min»lx»r of valuable works from a sin^" 
]uibli.^hing huusv) in Paris, each of which would deftervo 
doliiilcd conmiciit ; but wo muBt be conteaitto notice tliem briefly 
‘in succession. 'Plic first of which we slmll speak is M. Dus^dgneur 
Kh*ln*r’s interesting monograph on the silkworm*, comprising a 
description of the vai‘ions species, a history of the Irnnstormatioii 
undergone by tho cocoons, iho brwcling cu' iho insects, the prepara- 
tion of the* silk, iS:c. A work likt) this would, as the author 
remarks, hav** btxui impossible twenty years ago, for tho simple 
rcasini that ike breeds cultivated in France, Italy, and Spain ofterod 
tho closest physical restMidihwccs to <‘ach other, and none of the 
couDlries interested in the production and luanufacturo of sUk 
llitMighl it wHulh while to aseertaia what fresh i-osources c^iiild bo 
derive,<l from Ibr.dgn districts, where the insects were Puppo.^>d to 
be of an inferior qualitv. Tlio diFcase which has visited the silk- 
worm, by desiroying tho old varietii'.'^, has had the happy result of 
i ‘bilging the growers to setk for niw' t vpcs, and thus it ia that 
what was at the tiirio a real cakinni v juny be said to have extended 
and perfi‘cted all the hninehcs of iiidustw couneclfid with silk. M. 
Duaeigneiir Ivleber, who is eviih-ntly tlioroiighly conversant with 
these questions, lias }iroduM)d n ircnlisc- wliieii exhausts tlio whole 
subject of Bcriciculture, and which is illustrated W'ith cliaractii^riatic 
engravings iind an e.vcelkmt m.ip. 

Many viiluable works hiivo been produced frmn lima to time oii 
ibc snl/jecl of roses, but they arc now generally coneidcTed as in- 
C(»njplete, on account of the introduction within the last few years 
of miailierless varieties previously unknown. Eveu lledouto’s 
splendid volume is now siddom consulted, and .‘nnalcurs ni'tservo 
it in their libraries ciriclly as ft inoniinienl of what -w'aa tW con- 
dition of ft speciality in hortienitiirc towards the Ixiginning of tho 
nineteenth centiuT. M, liotlisehild has Ihereforo deserved well of 
the public by bringing out a now ti'cntise on n-si'S.f Tho prefaco, 
Iroiii the pen of M. Naiidin, jneinher of the French Institute, gives 
a fewgmnoml remarks; Messrs, Jmiaiin and J'^oniey then di.s<‘uss in 
detail the formation of a rose giti'den, the principal VBvietieA of tho 
plant, and the. be.‘it w ay of l)rinj;iiig llnnu to fyorfection; and they 
conclude with a brief deseiijition of sixty sjwejei?, giving in each 
case ft large-size cliromo-lithograph from tho pencil of M. Groljon, 
an ariist well known by his expvnein^o us ii botanical draughl.-sinftu. 
Sixty woodents iiho are inlerspi'i-sed tlironghniit the viilimio. 

The labouis of M. do Sjtuh'v iii connexion with Jewish 
arcbuM.logy have lon^' .since bemi appivcialodin England; we have 
often loeognized tiieir undoubtud merit, and it is with great 
j»h5;i.«nro that we speak ouco moTo of llic re.searches of tho dis- 
tingnifthod J’Vimch antiquary. 'J'he vohtino now before us forma 
tlio setjuol of one dcvoteil to ,Jc\vi.sh coins, which, uh soon as it 
appciuH'd, suggested publicatioDB of tlie same kind both in Germany 
and in this country. On the ]n’eseut occasion M. de Saulcy airaa 
at desciibiug the autonomous coinage of Fftlo.stine Xi reserving for 
anotlnu* instiilraeht the period of the kings. His object bcjn|j to study 
exclurtiYcly the regions ovefhvhicrh the Jewish rule prevailed more 
or less iirnily, he has left entirely unnoticed Phmuicia properly 
BO called— that is to say, the tract of country extending north- 
'WftT<l'i txom the bcala Tyriorum, or as it is now designatM, tho 
Bar-el- Abiiidh. The Syneedema of tJie grammarian Hiorocles, 
completed by Keland’s Faieifina illuxtrata^ will enable the student 
to identify tdl tho places whoso coinage is descidbed in M. de 

* U cocoa iok, Poi' M. Dusoigueur Kl^X)r. Poi is: KothsehiR 
t Ls 9 rom: histoire^ cuiiurtf dtucription. Par II. Jainaiu cC £. 
Fomey, Paris : PothschilU. 

X Numtmatiqui de la Terre SaitUe, I'ar F. de fiauloy. Faria v 
Rokhsohlld. 
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Saulc^S new volume ; hut, in dddition to this source of informa- 
tion, he has g^ven in his preface a clasaiiiod list of the various 
cities mentioned, adding likowise a chronolo^cal table of the 
reij^B to which Ae specimens descnbed respectively belong. Most 
of tlie coins emimeii^cd have been examined by the author; the I 
remaining pieces are naniod fnim the most trustworthy sources — I 
such as Mionnel’s li.sis, S:c. Each section of the work is proccHled 
by a short geographical iiotico, which will be found extremely 
valuable, and the twenty-live ^uates which terminate the voliuno 
rejiruduce all^ tho moat noteworthy spcMumens. Wo should add 
that the numismatic collections of England and France have alone 
contributodrto M. de Hanley’s catalogue ; nothing is borrowed from 
Gorman museums. 

Wo had very recently occasion to thank M. Cham }> Henry * for 
an amusing volume on historical coricaLurc's ; llie ngiueable ocMavo 
which he now devotes to children will help to ostabliyh his re- 
putation not only us nu excellent humourist, hut also as a shrewd 
observer of human nature. The w'ar with Oeriiiany, with its 
accompanying disasters, modified to some extent M. Ohamplleury’s 
original plan, and led him to give a more serious cdiuradiT to what 
was originally meant for a mere outburst of fancy and imagination. 
Tho^hird and coneluding part of tho volume, ! rearing as it does 
of pmdagogy, contains remarks which every one shouhl .study wdjo 
has to do with the training of children, and the illustrations added 
BO plentifully in tho various shapes of woodciit.s, et<;hing.M, and 
chroino-lithograph.s, are admirable. Tl'ey comprisi) copies from tJio 
wwks of IJufcns, Hreughol, ( lermain Tilon, (’liardin, and others, , 
besides tho productions of contemporarv artists. .Many of our 
readers may remember M. ChaniptJeurys witty monogi'aph on tho‘ 
genus cat ] in treating of children he has be<'n equally successful. 

Any notice of Dr. Civialo’s volumo on litholrityf would be 
beyond the province of this journal, and wo , ‘merely mention the 
work for tho information^ of professional readers, (lonut de 
Lagondie’a two l^tth^ volumes { are likewise too sju-cial iii their 
character to 1 h3 discussed iu this place ; but .ve can rt‘comiuend 
them to tlio consideration of nil pervSiuis iutercsteil in hqrbes, 
adding that the author readily acltnowledgea tho obligation he lie.s 
underto the pseudou} mous writer whose notn do plume, of Htoneheugo 
has become so popular on this >ide of tho Chuuuel. Tho pictorial 
illustrations, genealogical tables of c(d( hratod racehorse.s, induces, 
&c. &c., add to th(! value of tho book. 

Drawing, M. d’lIem*iot§, has t.*o long been consldorod 
merely as an art iVaijrvmvuty a pleasant 'i. stiiuo, an elegant recrea- 
tion ; but in his view it should he ro‘'iud<jd in the liirlit of a lan- 
guage— tho universal language of form: thus vie we 5 , it is an 
essential part of all programnie.s of education, and Hhould be 
seriously btudied. Doth teachers and pujiils heem to think it their 
business to seek especially fi^r elleot in their attimipta to reproduce 
eitluT natural objects or vvorks of art. ami <‘onse(juently the sv.'^leui 
of iustnictioij .adopted by mo.^t schools i.s (Uio nheru routine ]ire- 
\ails to a deplorame extimt. In publi.^himr a manual of drawing 
for elementary .schools .M. d’JIe?iriet lias endeavoured to introduce 
tho ivfi^rins which experience Jias taught Jiim to bo ueivssary ; his 
course of iiistruclioii comprises gc-oiuetrieal drawing, pt‘i>peetive, 
and anatomy; it is eveinplified by iiuineroiis . ngraving.M iiuserted 
in tho letterpress, in addition to a folio atlas of forty-four litho- 
graphs. 

AI. Cousin's well-known studies of Iri’cmdi sockdy iu tho 
seventeenth century have set an example which btill coniinues to 
ho zealously followetl. After Al. Piem' Cloiuenrs skoleli of Alnio. 
do Alontespan ami Ids more elaborate volumes on Colbert, to wliich 
we may add Al. Alminioi'.-. work on Cliuneellor d’AgueNsi'uu, we have 
now a monograpli ofSeguiev. Iiy Al. Iver viler [j, an autliorwhom 

we hasten to weleoimj amongst the most learned .and industriouH 
in\o.slig!itors of the sn'r/c. l^'or tllirl^ -seven years Keeper 

of the Heals, distinguished eijually as a .slale.'^iimu ami ns a patron 
of literature, Pierre Hegnier deserved a place in tho gallery of 
French cclehriri«!.s ; and, lhank.s to Al. Kerviler, ho has now 
obtained it. Tlio .-^oiirees of inlonnalion respecting hi.s jaditicfil uml 
private life ar“ ahumlaiit ; in addition to forlv-six volumes of coric- 
spondeiiee hitherto unpulilislmd, tho imunoiis of the timc.sare full 
of details w'hioli required merely to be put into a jwoper shape, and 
AT. Koiwilev lui.s done this with considerable succes.s. ills volume 
comprises, first, a biograpJiy of Pierre Si'guier; next, a brief 
account of the various Academicians wdio frequent od ihufJhancollois 
hotel ; and, thirdly, a very empious a]»pemlix of jnkes juMi/i-ciifirc^s. 
The deUila re.^pectij)g Fompiet’s trial oeciqiy, us Jiiay' well be sup- 
posed, a cun.spicuotis place in this book ; we know Irom Alme. de 
Hevigud’s k‘tler 3 that Sc‘guier conducted the whole alfair with tho 
firm intention of upholding the dignity of thoCrowmaud of punish- 
ing the scamlalous malversations which had rendered the Hiiria- 
teiulant’b name so thoroughly hated in France. M. Kerviler shows 
that tho jiulgment passed iqion Sdguiev’s behaviour by Lefevro 
d’Onucsaon and tlic scmillantc nianpti^ w'as extremely unfinr, and 
ho has no ditficully in vindicating tho Chancellor’s churaclev 
agniust the calumnies of the Jaiifteui«t cabal. 

The literary history of the Theatre i^'raneais is well known, or 
at least it ought to be familiar to all slm tents of dramatic art, 
for it has been discussed iu sovoi'al excellent works, such as those 

• Lei tnfants. l*.‘ir (.'h«ni[»flcury, .Puria : Rothschild. 

f La UthotrUxt et la taille, Par le Di". Civiale. Paris : HuthscUild. 

j cheval et ton eat/a/ier. Par k Comte do Lagondic. Paris; 
Rothsciiild. 

S Omrt rationnel dt detsin. Par K. d'Hcuriet; svec un album de 
pitches. Paris and London : L. liachette & Co. 

I Lt ehaneditr Pierre Siguier. Par Rend Kerviler. Pork : Didier. 


of the brothers Parfait, M. Alphonso Boyer, and Maupoint. The 
administrative history is a totally different subject, and no one 
had attempted it before M. Bonnaasios.* Like all other public 
esUblishment.s in Franco, the Thd&tro Fran^ais has since the days 
of Moli6re liecn tho subject of laws, rules, decrees, and ortoa of 
every kind. Besides the legislative enactiuents dealing' wilh it, 
there aro also many documents of a more secret nature bearinct upon 
tlio finances of the society, its quarrels with authors and perfof mors 
and the like, which form an essential part of a liistory jtf the 
subject. Sutdi is tho task undertaken by M. Bnnnassies. Having 
explored from beginning to end the records, title deeds, correspond- 
cnee, ami other papers relating to his subject, he sot to work, and 
has compo.'^cd a volumo w'hich forms a veiy satisfactory addition 
to those wo liave above mentioned. Tho administrative history 
t>f the Theatre Fran9ais embraciis three periods, corresponding ^ V 
ti.s many divisions iu tho present work — tnc 1st, from the arrival ^ 
of Moliore at Paris (1658) to the decroo of the Council 
(1757) which giivo a legal sanction to tho constitution of the 
society; the 2nd, from tho second half of the eighteen th 
century to the Revolution, when tho society was diaaolvod; 
and the 3i'd, from 1799 to tho present time. 'Iho volume 
before us gives only the first of these epochs, and will bo 
followod by tAvo others. It is curious not merely from the 
olliL-ial details which it supplies ns to one of tho most thoroughly 
national esiablishments in Franco, but on account of the anecdotes 
it liirniftlu's about the privaUs lives of the actors, and their relations 
with the (h)urt and the public. 

Al. Pricot do Saiiite-Aiaric has written an interesting pamphlet t 
on tho Houtliom Slavonic populations; and at a time when 
questions of nationality are so universally discuased a publica- 
tion of this kiud is opportune, Durango, tho author of tho 
niedimvrtl ghissary, is tho first French author who described 
the eslYblishment and formation of tho vSlavonic kingdoms in 
ancient Illyria. Quite reciMitly Al. Hilfoi’ding in Russia, and Al. 
luilcldd iu Austria, have mauo valimblo researches on the saine 
subject ; from these llireo writers AJ. Pricot do Sainte-AIarie has 
derived Iho materials for his own work* The first part of 
his monograph gives tho physical geogi'aphy of tho country in- 
habited by the Houthcjii Slavonic peoples — that is to say, tho 
Balkan peninsula; qut'stiona of origin are then examiiieif, and 
tho various opinions propounded un) carefully weighed. In tho 
second pari wo find a brief sketch of tho history of ancient Illyria 
under llie .several rftjimvA to which it was subjected, and tho wi’rky 
concludes by a description ol* the IbnmUion of tho Slavonic 
kingdoms in the Balkan peninsula from 630 to 810 A.D. 

In ])iiblisluug a ])art of Ids political memoirs, M. Julos Simon } 
has endc;ivour<*d to show the inlinmte connexion whfoh e-xists 
hetvvceii tlie oriirin of tho Second J’hupire and its terrible eatui^- 
ln)phe. I'ho firincipid subject of his txuik is llio Government 
of Septejiiber 4, its acts and its attitude both towards France and 
tovvanls fiu’iugn Powers; but in order to understand fully tho 
ropoiisi bilily it had Mssmiied after liio capitulation of Hedan, it 
w’as iiece.ssarv in the first place co consider tho circumstances 
which laid led to the Friussian war, and to show how tho stale 
of things developed by the Imperial svsteiii had rendered the 
liumiliation of tlm country mc'vitnblo. ft is always a matlev of 
regret wdien a statesman, in order to justify himself, is obliged 
to accusi^ those whoso ptisition he occupies, hut in the pre.:«ent 
case no other alternativi^ wa.s possible. Al. Jules Himoii begins 
therefore by de-sciibiiiLr the coup d'etut of 1851; ho shoxva ns the 
manner in whicli it was prepared, iho resistnneo it encountered, 
and the imscrupulous measures resorted to by the Princu- 
Pro.-iilent to re-establish despoti.sm. Tho foraign policy of tho 
I'linpiio forms tho subject ol tho second part of tho volumo. 
The author aeeuac.s N’apoleon HI. of having most effectually 
cMUUrihuted to tho clovelopmont of Prussia by allowing tho 
di.«uicmhcvmcnl of Denmark and the ruin of Austria. After such 
a ALichiuvellian <'ouise of policy was it not madness, ho asks, to 
atljK'k l*rus.sia? to attack it esjje.eially (as ho assumes) against the . 
xvibh of I'miu’c, with unprepared means of action, and inoroly for * 
the sake of establishing on a firmer basis a tottering dynasty? 
Hucli is tho lino taken by Al, Jules Simon in a book written, no 
doubt, under the intUieneo of strong party feeling, but at tho 
.siine time in a dignified and oiilin slylt!. 'rhe volume will prove 
an iiuportaul mimoire d cormilter on the ex cuts of tho lust twenty 
yoars. 

'Die xvurlc of Al. Clamagcran on Algeria partalrea of the twofold 
character of impremovt dc roipujc and of a political treatise § ; 
it was suggested to the author by tho pt'riisal of the lost chapter 
of Al. Provost Paradol’fl France naitvdlcy and it consk^ls of a 
.series of articles originally published in a rtwiew. ]|ll. 01ama>: 
geran’.s object is to sliow the 11141011411106 of Algeria as a means ^ 
counierbiilancing the cvei’ extending power ol the Teutonic, H?p- 
vonic, and Anglo-Saxon races, and as a kind of vantage-ground fol^ 
France, the representative and the champion of Latin civili^atjoii. 
Ilk narrative is complete and interesting; he discusses not only 
political and economic questions, but also topics connected with 
natural histoiy, ethnology, and agriculture ; ho desjcribes the re- 

* IlUtoire ndminittralive du thidlre Jrancait (16^8—17^7). Poi; Jules 
Bonnassic'^. PuriN : Didier. 

f Let Slnvea mridionaitx. Pur M. Pricot de Saintc-Mlurk. Puds : Lo 
Chevalier. 

I ^ SoHVunirt dii 4 teptmbre : origine et chuU du Second Siupitt. Par Jules 
Simon. J*oris : Ltfvy. 

B imprtttioht de voyage. Pur J.-J.Ckmagwrsn. Pwis : Gormer- 
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sources of the colony, spealrs of the improvements which might be 
introduced into the administration, and, in short, gives us a valu- 
able hand-booh for Algeria. IDs remarks on the institutions of 
KiiWlia fonu an appropriate supplement to the volume. 

M. de Ouemon-Rauvnie,* whose Memoire aws now published, 
for the first time, was one of the most distinguished meinberB ot 
Pri^e Polignac's fatal Ministry, and alone, we believe, amongst 
his Bolleagues protested against the ordinances which brought 
bIkM the llcvolution of 1830, and which, ho remarked, were 
ct imiwissantes d rten alffu'or. If the coup d6tat coii- 
teinpli^ed bv Polignac was a blunder, what sliall we say of the 
mensurea taken to carry it out ? If wo may believe M. de 
'Ouernon-Raiivillo, whoso authority is confirmed by other hislo- 
riaus, there was a moment wlieii the insiuTection could Imve been 
easily crushed. No one, iiowever, seemed cjijmhlu of gi\ irig ufl\ ice. 1 
Marshal Marmont’s conduct in particular is inexplicable, hhea 
^ supposing that ho did not beliave treacherously, bis strategic ar- 
raugemonts were utterly absurd and riiliculou.«. M. de fiiuTiiou- 
RaiivillO is right wl)en he pruisOs the diplomatic qualities of iViiice 
Polignac j he is right also when he^ denlure.s his senseless oh-^linacy, j 
and his completo inability to cope witli events wliicli he knew not 
howto foresee or to meet. The scenes in tlie fortress of llam, 
where the ex-Ministers were cfftifined after their trial, «ire not 
without a certain disagreeable interest. It is painful to read the 
narrative of those perpolual squabbles aiimng four clever men who, 
having nothing to do, spend their timi! in accusing one another, 
and makiu|' their cflj>tivitV still more lediou.s Iban it really was 
by unprofitable rocriniiuuliona. 

M. F. ^lailltird has aheady contribute*! two iuhnvsting work.s to 
the popular literature of l^aris during llie war and llie Commune.f 
llis followed by the AjjUhvR vt profvmonfi 

cic /oi, is amusing, and at Ibo same time full of hislorieal 
inlen'st. IDs present duodecimo gives an aecount of tho j 
songs, pfAinphlets, and satires whicli wi re sold through tho j 
streets, and which prolesstni to give patriotic revelations j 
about the heroes of tho day, legist lier wdlh suggestions for the ^ 
defence of the capital, the, safety of franco, and the happimns (d‘ 
the human race. Maillard ha-s aimlvse*! no le.-'S than 435 of 
these documents, aditthg au index and a lahlo of the authors. An 
arauHing vignette on the title-page ro'pn-Vv ul.^^ a iltijfomiier 
jucking up amidst a lieap of runbish siuno of these squibs or 
caricatures, and exclaiming, “ Dire pourtanl quo tout ya cV^t de 
rhistoiro 1 ” AVc hope tluii on some future (XTusien M. Maillurd 
^N^-will recast hia aiuusiug calaUujLn's raiurnnh, coiupleto thorn, 
^arrange them into a single work, mnl tlieuVe shall have an excel- 
lent supplement to the bibliograydiiciil volumes of M. llatiii, M. de 
.1 iulx^doyOre, M. l)os*‘liions, and M. Marroii. .Inst as the Mazari-- 
nadts throw much li^dit upon the war of the Fronde and the 
miuority of Louis XIV., so the newspapc.r.s, bills, pamphlelfl, and 
the like enumerated by M. Maillard contribute t(» make im iic» 
qiiaintcd with the character of the Parisian mob during the last 
revolution. 

Our neighbours have lately bad such an epidemic of physio- 
logicTil ” romance.^ tliat they must bo heartily glad to read Soiiie- 
thiiig in a purer style. At auy rate we can cordially recommeiul 
M. Fh^v^o s L{'(/mde8 militaire^ | ; tliev are two in number, and 
written in a dashing manner w'hich reminds us a little of Alexandre 
Dumas. The llegiursnt of OLimpagne miglit w'ell he pioud of its 
history ; after having defemlod M(5zi6res under tlie command of 
Dayard, and driven away Charles V. of Austria from the walls of 
Metz, it now preservtjs the island of Saint-Martin do Uho to 
France, and, led by the valiant Mai'(juis de Thoiras, it defeats 
Duckingham and the Knglish lleet. The romantic part in this 
stirring legend is performed by the celebrated Marion de 
Loriue, who appears under the name of Fid6s. The second story 
belongs to the eighteenth century, and its real subject is the 
rivalry between two regiments (Auvergne and Piedmont), a rivalry 
which manifests itself by daily duels. Tho Marquis do C»stric.s, 
commanding the French troops, has re.solved upon making 
an example, and he condemns to death bis own son-in- 
’ i, law, M. de la Rochetournobl, who liad challenged and killed an 
« oflicor in the Regiment of Piedtuont. The exa.speration has rtuched 
its height, when the victory^ of Clostercamp and the death of tho 
Chevalier d'Assas obtain what M. de Castries could not accom- 
plish. Tho reconciliation I)etwcoii the tw'o regiments take.s place 
on tlvo baitle-fiGld. 

M. Octave Fouillot’s latest productiouB will certainly not add 
much to hia roputalion. Af. de Camors was already a strange de- 
parture from iliat style which had obtained for tho author tho 
nickaamo of Musict (U^ familU^ but Julin de TrScomr is infinitely 
worse § ; it is enough to say that it is the novel from which has 
been taken Xe Sphiiuv — the nausoouaplay now performed in Lond*)n, 
i /after having obtained such success on tho other side of tho 
'•■^hannel. . 

w Count de Qobineau, at present ambassador in Sweden, is oepe- 
ffially known for several excellent works on Oriental history and 
archaeology. We ore sorry that wo cannot giVo to his novel Let 
I| ‘tho same p raise that wo bestowed on hiB Traits dc8 
iditv/tcB cunSifoi'mes. We have called the book a novel; but 


* Jouma/ d'un niinUtre : nimoim du comU dv Guernoii-HamiUe* Caen : 
Hardel 

^ t Les fruhticathni de la rue pendant h eiege et la Cbmmuae. Par 
P.MiiUlard. Paris; Aubi-ey. 

% L4^dee militairee. Par M. A, Fidv^. Paris ; Plon. 

% JuHa de Par Octave FciuUct. Paiis: Ldvy. j 

I Lm Pldla/ite. Par Is comts ds Oobinsau. Paris : Plon. 


it is rather a series of poTtndte.,a sceptical arndyiAs of the hxasm 
hoart comjpoBcd in the style 01 V. Mdrim^ and M. Beyle. The 
characters are all mor^i or less disagreoable, besides being extremely 
tedious, for th^ do scarcely any thit^ but de ornni re R 
is clear that Count de Gobineau is tlie liWr^' follower of the 
Ivconnue's corrospondeui ; we much" rugrot it, for the incontest- 

nhlA wKinli inMiAtivu 


NOTICK. 


We hot; leave to ftntc that we decline to return rejected Ct/nmuni^ 
cations ; and to this rule wt can make no v^tceptiinu 

The 8.4n;itJ)AY ReviliW is didy rcyxstcred for transmmion abroad. 
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CONTENTS OF No. »84, SEFTEMnER Ji, 1874: 

Fianc-c. Tlid Briiwelf* ConffTmcc. 

The EniigTfttlnn CouLrovorsiy. The JIi ecfuT St*t. 

The Anirncan J^n^ldcncy. Topulou-s PJncc^ti. 


Spain. 


Thp T’ilpiinin!:i‘ f,o PoMtlt^ny. 'Uh»* Art of SkiptiiniT. 

Fiitlier Tlipjnor. Tho Harvest.. Wtni the CnnibriiitjH atWroxhain. 
John Henry l*'()h y, R A. ntlf-r-Ihuitini;. Dica Troj. 

The Martini- Henry Jtitle. 


Kliiva. Taylor's Lrilt*Pht.pr S^uiare. 

IlAfllpy'K E'»‘4iiy«. Chateauhi iand. Tiie .Spoalvei’s CommentarVt 
Scotch Song Mild fc>cot<c)i Clmracior. Tlui BandwK-li Islands and North California, 
OrJvUcjyuigft Sai;a. Victor iind Vanquished. 

French Literature. 
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<f 

IlfCNICTr GALLKRV.— KXIIIHITION of PICTURKfi bv 

AVA K.tM.IIAf’ir. I’li.oTV, Hchoun, Conradbu, OtvO, &o. Adndiaiut:, I*.— W Urtit 
MniUxiruinrh .''tiitt, Kc^cut Street, W. 

TyACLUACIl’S celcbratt-d (!RKAT RICTCRES, “IVtcr 

•AA. Arliuc'ji ])<x)iiiuiB i» llercUp F'siully lo tin* J< lurm n.” nnd “ Jsinei V. nf Si-otlund opcrdijr 
the I'ariiiinK lit in i'.iliiil>iirgli.’'.-.MUMC H UALLKKV. UiK'ii daily f ruin l\n till 

T'lORE'.S GREAT PICTURE of ‘‘CTIP.IST LE.VVING the 

-A-' VB.HTOHHIM.” with “Tho Dream ol I'llate’s Wife, ’ “Night of the UriiclWxi ni.’' 
“('hrlmlun Murtyrn,” “rruiioeioa tiu Hinuiu, ’ *' Aiulromnda," ate., at tha i>OKE 
GXl.I.KliY’, :i.V New Oiiitil Street. Ton lo !!»ix.— AdniiMion, 1«. 

V O U R T E K N T I£ 0 II U R 0 1I~C O nTi R ESS, 

-L BttKHlTON, 1874. 

^ OCTOUJCR C, 7, R, and 
PROailAMMKa AND TICKUPS AUR NOW H^DY. 

Meinliera' Tickets <nnt tmiwferable • On. eai!li. admitting I.aiUoi and Oentlcmen to all the 
Mcclinga of tho week, exwpt the ¥ rto Meeting tur the Working > Men on ThutMlay EvvnUig, Inr 
which a liiniled iiiiinlier i>l .S|h'i'1u 1 'I'leki tn (for Moinhoiiioi Coiigrena only : may iw Iwoi at i.d. 
each. Apidlciitionfi by letter inunt U* aivoiuiiaiiled by a rcinittanoe, and naiun and addrcjv of 
every one for whom a Ticket ic iei|uired. The Cuinniitteu do nut rccummend pitMiU'iii In In* 
made by •tainim i but If no inadv, two extra Btanipn niUMt be lA-iil tor each 1 ickct. i'.O, Uidera 
•houlU ov made im>able to 

FRKDERICK M. WELSFOliD, Ailing SecrHw v. 
Temporary Office t Central Selioolii. ion Church .^ttrect, Brighton. 

Fcrsonal atteudiince from Ten till Two. 

OT. THOMAS’S IIOSPITAJ., AlE?rt Eralt)aiikiii«.-iit, Wo?t- 

1-^ mln-ltr Brldm, S.E.-Thi: MKlIIf.Vl. SESSION fur Wl «id ws will (OMMKNOE 
Oil Tliursdav, OcIoImt 1. 11*71, on wloih olchkiuu an ADDKKSS will be dcl.vurcd by Mr. 
M arCtUtM AC, at Two o’Clock. 

Oewtlniirii entering have the option of peyiiic Urt for the Flr#t year, a ulmllar mim for tha 
Soi’oiid, i2« for the Third, and JtKi for ciich mnm'ding year, or, by paying xio.’j at unuo, ol 
tM'COining i'criHilual Slinletite. 

Auy fiirlhci information rciiuln-d nill Iaj afforded by Mr. ^Vii fTPiKi.D. 

nVVENS COLLEGE (MANOl I KSTKR ROYAL) SCJIIOOL , 

yj OF MKDICI.SU. 

Cr. tilti:r,NW(M)D. LL.D. 

Dinctoraf StvJnal NtiicAin-OKOIKiE SOVTifAM, r.Il.C. 8 . 

TuopKhhnnn and T.kctuhkuh ; 

0<'t\^>nl Amitonitf anil rhvfuiliHfu .. Williiim Smifh, F.B.C.S 

ritgiiu>l'>gg ninl /Titlologg. Arthm (iainuce, M.D., F.ll.S. 

If. ,. r,puvc anil Vn, rural Amilomu mIk.C.S., F.L..^. 

C/SntfHtratii'r AnotiimganJ /iatKHg. W. C. Williainwui, F.ll.S. 

I’Ai'tumtrff llciiry K. Roncoo, H.A., I'b.D., F.It.S. 

IWtlllam RolwrW, M.D.. B.A., F,R,C 1*. 

Uohn E. Morgnii, M.D., M.A., F.B.C.P. 

' jUcorge Somhoin, r.Jl.C’.S. 

UMwatd Lund, F.ll.C.S. 

OphfJuiJtnohffi/ Thoman Windsor. M.It.CT.B. 

^ Thortmrn, L.K.C.S. 

rfofei M JKMea uut r*fra;,rt.hV,, . 

Forewic iteihttne U. Morley llarrfioii, M^X.S. 

and I*ubiir. Jhallh Arthur lianaoine, M.l)., H. A.. &I.R.C S* 

Clinical Modimne TIu* Phyaiciuna to tlui lloyat Infirmary. 

CU'fucal Su7 firry The Surgeon* to the Uoytl Infirmary. 

Matmal lutor J- Beiirlok Perriu, M.K.C.8., F.LS. 

The Winter SeiwUm will oommenoe on iX*tolM.‘r I. 'J'he ii^ Medical School Buildiiurs ^vill 
tw opened on K by Pruieaaur T. li. 11 U NLEV , F.K.F . A iioiii|)oittioii He of Xig in one 

payment.or in ta’opiq'mentAofXttcih’h, with au anuuai tutorial fl*e of XMibi., admiu to the 
tomplcte couneoretudy at the Scliuol, ainl a further auin of X4it to the Hoepltal Praotirc at tho 

nvej^mlSwiu be forwarded on opplicotloD. 

, J. HOLME NICHOLSON, , 
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QT. ■ BAETWeOLOMEW’S JlfiSPlTAL wid COLUSittB. 

^ The WlNTtan. smSTiiN wUl bratiti on ’ninr,‘a»i.OrfolWr 1. *’* 


The WlNTlSa PKftSION wUl braiti on 'riinr iia$, 

^Th* CUiUoil IWi«« of the UuHpilnJ topipriBoei it Sorvioo of 710 Beds, Ijtcltulvo of 34 Dtdn fot 
Oanv«teeoeikt««ttIfi«h;atd'. 

, BtodonU c«n natdf vriihta tkc lliMnt»l wiill?, (UUiUo't to the College TOitulattoni. 

Fof ikU pai'llcuUn cniictfrnnik: tithor tlic IToiiiitul cr (’olU go, tt^pUcatkVk may be niade por- 
KKMtly; or by letter, Ui the H ic**i i'I>M r WiUt oj m of the C'ulleso. 

A. Handbook Aitwatttml tin 

6~}i o ffr. of mTIs" r~s. 

DPPMVl’MKNT OF SCIKNCK AND ABT 
Duilriit tli« Twonty-rMifili St-twlou. is7i-r'», tOudi will r nriui,‘nitf on v><’rol>er lillic 

COimSKSol LECTlOUNaua riLU'Pl^CAl- liKMUNhi ItA I’iONS will be jfUvMl : 

1. ( '/t'‘n|>stl!l-\^yK Fimiklarnl. rh r).,l’'.U.H. 

'J. M( Hy Jobo Ttai'j . Nl IJ , VMl.S'. 

8. .\ultnul //ivOw|/_DyT. }1. liu\K> LM) .r.n.S. 

a! VlTwintftoii W. Smyth, M.A., I* 15 S , cAati VMfr?K 1 

C, (iKi'mit/ _llj A. C llnmoin . I,T,.0.. F II 

7 . Ai'i'htti MxImuk^ Hv I M M. A. 

ft. .lilv V’u-fkiU'k, (Jnf)iTli', Vti.l). 1 i; 

V. Mn.hnn\i(tl Ulv.J. 11 l.k.u.^f A. 

Fee for StuOoiUji OeniroiM nf iH-fuminir -i j. •(» m uJiu* simuimciilraniv’.cir two 

Anynul I'aj tni'ritp of iSn, uxclutivi. i»t iht? l^ah<>riiiorii'> 

'ruki'l* Ui H‘\v.trat<. ('snirsi*« ot Lk’i'tiiroN are i-HUk-d ui i.i mol i 1 1 in h 

Olhf'Ta In llio t^iKvo’s 'si rvior. Her < JimihiI',, \i'i!ii ■ M inu / A.’« nlu iiml Muiiu^vi) 

liQliy oMiUn TiekctBat n durofl priiVR. 

SirfciKx* lVaA*lK*r» Arc also mlin.lU'd to the Lcctiiir •! lU i-vilui-c l foi i 

Tor a rrn»j.ii'ctii<i and iniufmiUlyo upply to the Kmi:,inii, «o'\ il Sehonl of MiuC'*, Jciinyn 
Sktwt. Coodou, S.W. ^ 

TatMllM liLI'K^. I/. 

■NoTB — By or<V r of thi* l,r)ril>i «if tlic ,• ol I o'l K'lii'-iith.ii. tiic ill'll! m rioii in 

Qhrtniblry, AmiliLil Mn h uik-s mol IJi loiy, will l r u'.ta in tin Ntw 

iii tile Tjdilhition Jlujtil, SmiLli ki o-nur'iun 




t;iydi; vmik coi.fJKJi*: lov lapiks, 

'rcrriii'c llwlo I'liiL. 

Tlio jnNf'Ut TKHM ."Ciin'inlx'r U!. 

The f-CNIon n'i;M No' uo'- r I. 
Vroirectiisen, ^iiiitaui'n.c JSium' < ol I'roi hioii/l'M . , v.-; , 'aai he !i 
LAr)V->ti I . 


llO < Ii'UUTvS I* 


111 on «iiiilieatiftn lo tho 


XmLANPS, ‘ 

civil StvrviAi, VToolwlch, and other Raontlnatiotie nuarairy. , Tv^ Aei»Tllnit'l7lU lh;,gmfta 
Scptemlk-f 21 -J'ltr ProifK-c tmba apply to the ttev. A » , y '• 

TbiN^li<)N ^OHOOL 

‘IMCKM l«*Vi»2oii wSopteltilwrlh.^'^ADotlwrDormki^i rtwupftlnn. A ► 

Tubllc Si'hoiit Ti Iiiniiu'. Mo li. ruto nnd Inclin*] ve cteriieA XinlveraKylntd 

»Uij»*.-A<Wrc'«h. Ucv. fc M MMWUA, Uead-MaetCT. ' ;> ^ * 

nmv] AlilJTAKY (JOfiPEUK, SpriD^f 0 

■ I'niit. CH . ])■ A liH‘ ITS. B V-T, , and prepAree ft lltnhed i\iinllM4k>« WlOVfbt 

AVooIa tell unit 1* iruf Appointmi ntn to iw Army, Coopev’# UUl CVfte4C,<li« turn Ttulft- 

graph in Irtfuu.aioi (he Oixil hervneB. y- ^ . 

Spt.'«ml I'lAitiiiig itir Miiiiia otiteeifi Jni'lndiiig Dilll ana Atmy nesoIfttttHUp ^ ■ / ' 

Toi (iiiiticulaih, ternoi, and lefercnuuH, ajiplFto 0a|it. d'AUOOIfii ne RLtoVe, 'W * 

Dl'UATK )X for UOYS, fi*et) alike iroiuiUott&il and l)ift&enliup 

iiilliieiu'i H, in the 1 Airillv of a LavniAo, a CAAIHIIIDOB Vf.A. ofiftu’oh £^Krknw„ 

Ai'es jiM to Tiiiirtitn.' Terno. liiu'h, — Vildreui, Tuv'owkhka, Keiby' 4e Fiidcan, 

Tiili|(.duJH amt l^ook ivljrrd. LUlKKliml MflUil. W. 

AN ON FOUL) OUAOUATE^ in Honours?, wi old Mavlbiimn|* >, 

anrl Uto v holAr of hU ( olle.;v, nov fleeter of a Sml'uljt ]Patiah,'tccciv«a . 

Addui-i, Itfv. W i,MuA. Cr*^At niiilienliaiTi, lp«widi. , ^ 

Aiaiv, Cl i.NTiti )i,rP^VLby IviriTEiisiapa, HStlihvN 

riMtr.s'iN. and AM, ni',I‘ARTM l^TS of CIVIL .SLUVicp. W. 

1,1 J'liiN, Aiiiiifi ol '■iMuil Miiiiiird.i for Cavtpetltiu' CxamJiiuiieriSB hAa Ihl inanyjytnvn 
MIC. -ii.'iy l‘HbPAUL‘l> . CAMllDA’J Ly li>i tJie aboto:.— Adrlrai#, !> HatUlKine rlUcet 
I ttxli.id ''tieel. ' ^ 

I^'i )l ,K M^TO.N lO. ■ - Mir’w'r ' Je ~/T:TkI'Jil^i!i 0 N 7 Mr.C^^^ , 

KoPinil^ I'rciMi.dl of Ihi KU'hiinitonc School, Boinhtt) ). A lilt the Afifliatanca'iyf 

It Cjiiiin ol^-i lliiin.iir -M.ni. pi('|iiiTe'i IMTFlLS ter IhC li^liivorBlptS, Civil Sl'j’tTlce, 

WooJwo'i, anti all (‘iiin,iLiltivc l''xMnimatiiMii, . 'J'errn« and lUtmiiL'ca nfi 

M li . F. 1 1 . LX ) 1 i F U. IDO F o\l . A. l^illiol Oolle^e, Oxford ) pre* 

pfiiei I’l'l'ILs ifti ilm Liihiiiot Kximmialioiiil to tlift TiildJtJ'Bcliool*, Turns 120 


L AIUKS’ COhI.EdTO, I’or.YCOX ll()i;.sE. .S..ulli,iii[j.U.u. TMilAA' CIVII, 1-;N()1N'J';1:I{1 N(j COMvWiRj.OooiieVfi IliilV 

-CWhlDATLs K„ -Mmi-Moii .tie rh .-iiillv IMIFI' AKED by the iRJv. 1 )i. MMlirH-KV. 
Till* til »l't Thin Ihi. lOTMi IM'.III'P ()].’ UIM’tll'tTm M 1> I 15 \ *5 . louio / Ij I'l oii ..hoi oj M.i'lii nu' u s, AdOniCuiniic and Uh' Exainincr oi 

rJit Ixu'i.i Jltiii. lilt J.UMJ i.l''Ui. I i)J U Mkiv. (.in.tolK. , 1 ... \in«.infmi'n(H m, (hi L.-huu Civil Eulmiui nng Sei vice uad ludikii TUi'gmph. - 

C' ' AiUhc nr lli;:h ''111 el . Chipluuii, W . 

5 j, TJic Ui/lit Him. ( (>\\ I’l'-il-rilMPIK. — — - 

j ' I X.MVATM xr J I’ll IX J(,r ARMY, (XXIPKlfS JllJ-b, OlYlh 

f Surjlw.n-OcncnU « ('. M Vll.liA.N, MU., C.B. ^ i. MAiVILt,. MmlMl H II, un.l UNIV lill,.i|TrK.l ..Iti-v. I)r. IH'OIIEm H'lriiit.Cun.l 

/fcii/n /'/ i((i ipol, h-iR pK-.id uvei wi, ami oeea-o. null V hiti VAL A NCI ES. Ali.ifimUdminijl^ouugnoya... 

Afina Dd)SM£fjS, riislgt^l hy Cui.'li-h tiiid I'liru ,'ii CovcrnciH.. and a IVofe ismnal StnfT. Laini,:, iV. ^ v ^ 

Ti,ocoi,i.7-7u7o\7’"7t‘7,to^^^^ i)i;i.io\Tr; »i,,i' jiAiiKvvAiurYwiys.-^ A^niivilPAxT 

AvJidioiliuni lor iNominationi) to lie in nle to t!to Liol) rum ipal wilVnit d« hi’, . , i ■Miiuii.tl/ oi 1 rip l oil ( inn., rui « >hl ltii>:lH'tnii, Inc V ueftto ion for TV\ ( > ,PI I'lL’” foi 

_ _ _ _ _ hi’^ m vl linn lie o n .^ ( I'umi . M uln mntn ‘i. I r. m n, mill ihormijh (jeijiiHii, and every 

*“ "■ ■ 7. ” ' ™ 7 .7\ ‘*'*d home cinliei (.» delHjile lloy». and il ih .ntd JLuntini^. .'^hoounr. upd 1 ichljur. 

T ADIJ’iS S(ULOt.)F, TAL'NION, (or tlli"* D/\l OlITI',U.iS ».)f 'l\iniN ry-'to-’-'iluiineUB, inroril'iigtiJiine,-AailM'i.B,l:e\. ll. jjk l- Holdgate UHlniytMueiv 

-■-^*p(lJi;XTI,K\IKN.--Tlio Fihie'ilioTi 11 c tt lln’-o i',ililv R-iiiml . 1 ( 1 , , ril'd 111 ! n.»-i.taii> e of ! ^ ‘ “I *' ^ > ^'*h'i» 

CX|n:TiviKeiMlt,..i( IS u liUM’ur''tl in tlm .sim’.v ot (hoi I'lnorltet ,.1 h uniim: tv'iei' uie eo -f x tt , »|.i rj., ,t, » 11 V It I,* fC'T 1.' I> V H’ I \ \\^ 

oinltted in the i'.liM t'.iim oM irdi'. ' The ic.xl w ork tlm c u tit diiv ; in i . In , • ,.* I'rer i i'’<.i j, I I ^ ].» V Lv I k I I 1 , l\“.\ L'*l jjA ' » , OA jlCnOin Ctl 111 

imd the UKio;d Ltte.il r.xaniimi'.ions, imd liv i) eamm " n . m me -i’!m ii i‘ ilt 7 P.imI ’,nt-..il 1 T.oli,in iiciw's i'l TILS Sejiiiruie xoiiiiib lor I’npilB eveliisively, aiiil one Imm's 

nie Senior l)*l‘oiiU nml I, tie Jiml.n. in lie' .lion 1 , » .in. ii ili'.ii .Is, .*-7.) i- nl at C. , ( 'l'•l'tlnns j * , . . ...... . ..... ... 

KxUln iiiAlon^ ' jI 111!' t "He (1 ,»l I’li ie|ilor.<, 17 I'h'i 1-t li ilSie>mt I’Ll t. nml .In '-t li s, 
int’liuh",; Siive'ul a/i'l Ili'iiniit t.'niilh nt'. .. wt 'V .'iiiie d 'V the rupd , and t!ie ( '.Ugt J ict 
I’rl/.e tor I.iil'IisIi Siiiiie, ' at holli 1 rniniiiHtlo i ' . - !’■ imes tor»v .i dt <1 o'l H’liiht itloii to 


int’liuli",; S|ivenjl ii/nl Il'iiniit Cniilhnt'... wt'v .'lined 
I’ri/.i' tor l.mrlisli • at ImhIi l rmniuHtlti i 

Mi.'is llKKlx Mar> Sueot House, Taiinluii. I'jic ucai • , 


I'liiorliei ol liuniiii'i vv''iel' uie o' en j 
V Is u >it I ii\ i in i . Ill , • I'rer i ii'oi j, 

■ n . (ti me -I’h.i il i‘ 1 It 7 P.imI (h,-.. d 
0 lU'.o ,1s, .’-7.) !• Ill at C. t ( 'l'•l'^l»•^ns 

1 1 i 1 Sie >mt I’Ll t. iiml .In '-i 1 1 s, 

I 'V the rupd . mel till* t nUgi J ict 
. ' !’■ ii"('s tor»i .i del O'l H’lidn It (Oil to 
. 1(1 Will he, 'HI oil Nepti mb r 21. 


II LI. .11 1! Mil tl.iti.v to e.si'’i hni'il, kioiles ,0 n 
•*1, ' I es \ llayie .. 1 1 lUH > aid. 'I'einnli ILt 


ihI MiiKii vlHion nil day ...Addiecs, 

W.L . 


/^igC.S\Yi;i.l, (Irovi. I’.iil.. CUiHwl.’,,-. W.-.viifi. !,n<l 

A > ibi. M..... rv \NS ri.'.'iu' I. I.inu.'.l 11111..I. ■ ..I Y.i,'.t<. t \nu> I .. MU..' VTU'N, 
Oft a idaiMTiinlMiiinir lilt (•.iiiiI-tIis ot a in i\ ik innll'’ \. .t i ihi iiihiJnla,’e'* "i a I, u •ijiiti-. 
liftnioio .11 ntndy. The nvxi TeiiinMll (‘oiiinieuLe on .^i plL'idiLr 22 I'l' lesror.i r 1 eiiuiieni.c 
uttotnl. 


J f.mH)ATIOX.--A SWISS l-l!or).:,^TAN'r LADY, svhrt 

-4 T'-ccives Tmu A'OHNH I’.NilMSlT TiMMI.'' I.r 11 uird ind >,.hoMti'*n. has a 
VAC.ANCV. SI^^^ ((.nolc,, in a Hit.n . HiR tMiimi V lioice n nnlc fi m the town ol Znricli. w here 
rtftdh'nl Mumo, Smulnir. ii' d lirnwiiiK 'In, ter. ean h'- li "! ^he trai lus J reio’h hihI (osto ,ii, 
which art o'liislfintl.v Jpoken haviri'* o sided IntiK: m Hat. oc , aiiiM*iii oO, ami liiiliiin uiid'/iii 
oflVi all Iho coinf rts of a Telliied h niK' nilh the ,e'. oiMiires ot .i sehool --\<ldres,, Mu. 
FiiKKM W. s.inicih'li'e, 'Vi iL. •Soiut'i set K, f, rt'iK"" 1 ne \ eiy Hev, the Demi of ,N,>rwi' !i j 
the I lev Stf lloiiry .'•uiinni)/, Hill r Hoitini Hons,., N’.tri Immrd.ni r the Kev. ,1 Inciiihnisoii, 
Uland ford. D ir-sel sill le . C./eiml \faiii.e|, .‘'in tJim'fe ili/iue, f'e ty'iutlc, Doiott’-luiiJ ; the 
4(ev. Dr. tleideulH'Jm. HriLi^h Chiipliiiii, /in mli. 

TTiNIVERSITY COLFFaF, I.ONiiON, SCHOOL. 

^ " ;/<Yrr/-V.«f. r.-T. IIEWII T ICt.'i'. M A . l .H.S. 

r/cc- J/.r/i/cr- E, n. IIDIITON, M A , I lUow ol St I’, h r')i Collc-'i , CainbiliJire, 

The SniDOL w’lll nVj-t'l'EN f 'i Vuinl. on 'Ihi. m 1 iv'. pleiiihor 22, ni'i.m A xi. Tho 
School tsessinn Is ilm.lcil into thice pi null 'f'l rncs Ff*. l.. (lei 'I . i m, to he pmd at (lii‘la'uiniiin{; 
of v,.icli Term (J vmna tics. 1 i-i < in liuliiiu. and Vdcime* d D' i .s inir. evlin. 

KsU'insivp '.lb lit loll. U l>.iiW.ri4i;. includnn: RimcimH raefnie U'wms t,,t l!ip riaxses of 
Cht'inuir) ami 1 % (ivi imtutal I'iiy sir «. have reecullv 1'tv.n e.jinpletcd tor tin* line of tlie l*n|iila 
iUlciidii,u; Ui« S' hiKil. 

A Tlaygrouitd of about tw’o acrei in extent, iiipliidln^ several F ive«' CoiirlB, is attached to the 
Seliciol. 

DistlpHnf ia mahitamcil withnalcoriioral iiumdimcnt 

A mmUlily IlciMjit of llic iiroureh* rtivl iimdui t ol eiwli Fnpil in Beat to his Forent 01 
(luardnin, 

The .School is t'lo'K' to the Dower Streel Sta<i,iri of the 'Mciropol.tmi U a la av find oiilv a few 
niitiutei' vriilk lumi the 'Icninni of iln* Ni.rt!u\Vi’‘t'.'iii.Alnllini,l. and fuent .Noi then Itinl- 
wayB. Seaioii 'rickets uto ,2>auted at Inilf-iJiice to l'.i|iil-. ■uriiidiii:^ the '»c|iri.)I. 

A Proipcctvii,. eoiilaliiiiii,' tiiH inforinoUmi iC)ii<iin.» tlic <’<iiirfcs of Tiutiuction jiiven In 
tho SoIkkiI. with other p.arf Iculars. may be obtiiiiied at the Drtlcc of the Cidlej*,- 

JOHN K011.SON. 11 A. 

AugtiBt Hit. S* c rt tanj In tht i 'ouiiri/. 

D O V R 0 O L ij E C E. 

Prrsuhut -Tlic lllvdit Tlon, Earl OUANVTLLE, K.G. 

Jtcv.AVM. UEIJ,, M.A., Talc Sdiolur of Ch. Coll., Cnmbrldgc. 

A Tllicml odneatnm by (IradnatcB of llic Thnvotsitiei. 

Tiiliioii Fi-eis, irurn 'Icn to 1 iih eii Cimueaa per niiiiniii. Hoard in the Hcftd'Mft'Uir'a House, 
JCtO tier annum 

The Collt'jrr will rp-ora’n on Septembpr lO. 

Apply to the Hbal'-AIas'j ku. or t he IIu.noiuuy Bf/'h btmit. 

WOLL.V.s'l’ON KNfKjKEH, E»q., Ibim Hcrl. 

qniE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON. 

X 7'idioi>o?^Ur. W. POETEH KNICHBLEY, F.C.P. 


qniE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON. 

X 7'idioi>o?^Ur. W. POETEH KNICHBLEY, F.C.P. 

The Pupil# flf Ihii lonj-cjitaliliiilii’d School enj.iv the I’.i.»liPst L’diimimnal n/lvantneoti in 
preparing for Mi*rciintile Lilk, ah w'ell an tor the v ltIoiih Comiatltlve KviuniiintlauA. whether of 
the Oxford and ('iiinbridn Eopal, the University MntrU'iiiation, the t'lvi! .s'ei vice, the Mllitiu \ 
Colk-ge#. or Direct CommlllPw, In nil of wlilcli Dr. KxitjiiThKY’a PupiIh have taken hlirli 
iilanei In the llimour iialr in addition to the intviloivual ami moral trajidn;;, aupcrioi 
Jionitli C'indituiuu ore ncuurfd by all the AtMilianeiN ol a well'arraiigcil yciiideneo in tliia 
favourite Wakerliuf* place. Proaiveetunea ofni^rma and Cla^nd'nsM may la; obtained by a)ppllcas 
tioQ to th# PuiNf.'irAL, jicrsiuially or by letter. 

T EAMFNOTONTcOLLKOlf ItoAlimNG HOUS 15 .— 

NEXT TE!U| eommenocH «m .Septomber 22 Inolunlve Termti Aom 70 to8u (4uiiieAM. 
Tor Son* ol iVi,U:*>«ional Men lOOiiinea* lea*. The'X' is a maxiial Tutor and aeiunotc Dur- 
mitory, fce... P* HmtUl Hoy*.— For F'avtlculara apply tu the lUsv. J. WOOD, UcBd-MiwtcRiL to 
the Hev. J , 8. B^uudacu. Chaplain mid tluriBc-MaiUer. 


VliLLANnS SOnOOL, TATTNTON. — The aim of FuIhiDda 

Tl.s of (iCNTLEMEN a thoroosbly sood Education, 

■fiallftr fo (hat glviii^iftt tho PuhliQ Schoula, but at a (noderale co*t. "*** 

, J J . Jh i«( i;)a7. 

Mr. HEED, PMlOw cf tlip Col lege of I-roceptors, London, 

' ■* Vtet’P, incifViLtf 

Baftft MATinrtiAiioAt Mj^Bu._^v^yn.v.TAW iired, ^\a., St. John*# College. 

Cambridge t loU\ Senior Optima. Trliyia, ibm vw*ivgu. 

C^IOAh llMtrBa.-FHiN0iS UEEU. Eoq.. J1.A., Exeter College, Ozibrd 

' ^ ni-tc*. w**. ««*.■ 

^rini|iiiitiiini.mir riiir(ittnVpTitl im tirrUtrtiiTB 

^ * ■■ , - 4 


-i'd ntUl '1'*' X''V>W>.-'>in-'>v 'lV'- OlvXTI.railwS'’ om to 

^ ^ A,hiiittid!i'. J’AUTSKKs.with 01 wllhoiit Innlted iuiblh'y , jn aJ[iUSJ*k 

NI'I'sa hliow'iiiit law I'l.'ltis Ill’ll CHjmhle 111 i'UmI cxleiihiun.— Apply to .'ktioH W’.jii'Kf.VM 
Jfi.v I H, .'‘olui'.uri, in ^vl SwjtLin'!, l.aiie, K.C. 

•^ro FRDIMG FTDRS of JANDFI) FST.\TES ^ HOME ur' 

in Die CDHiNILS, L.V.IX t. I'ORS. ami Others,-. ' GLNTJ.F.M \N (to irrii'd; til gnoit 
fcoei.il |)ii ’inio.ii.i 11 iiri.v.lom. liiiuii," i-iiRt’iinMl aiK’.uiifuy Iosl, Is ihsiion* of inCei'iuf m hh 
niiiiiiK 1U»I\, , Ii.ido' I'.ent a.N \(,I.NJ’or \l .V N M, K It o( itn Kutcif or K.ttttn Ajlvrrliii<ir 
,>oss(.HH0. oi,ii(i»,ni sLii^e till' i|iiiilillcntioiis I’Mri'iitlul l,v l'lii|il'.\TilLlir it D'.iS, ( hurAIttei { I4 
tliiiiKiirnlv ("iiviT nd w ,rh htiMii, ss iiud lu.connts , Ivn, tr.ivillui n ('nut di-'il. .nul 7. liLidcli) 
antluiiivi, Ik niu.i h'mi im iiiu>ii lliul he uiidcrstaiiils lior'4's, ami ii< a fail iPki iiiul 
mm 111 |.ul, i.th, tolxuu’i ill view ihlemld mic'li ti nioi ositioil Iw ftCCi liUlblvg vd u.ltltrittti:ljl 
piin hovmv bn ml, 14 .t iti the piu|ieiliesof whicli lie had • lurge, ■ ^ 

None bill l'’ihiei)ijiJ* treated w ilh. 

l/iu xeeiitiiniul kIi icnces arc fiirilieiviniug, and Ht neceiwiry) will bo rcfiuirod. 

A'Idres*. E, A. M , Fnal; CMIliV, lUstiiigH, Smi^,;x, 

CUMM i;ir Tim* to' ItOf.LAND and IkTCK ' iu’ Rrtjffe' 

DA\ S. fllfiiMiiig time for a vnit the Intcn’stmn Cities of Amatcnbnn, ITaiirleui, 
Uaffiie. .•'cheMiim.H'ii, or IJticehf, Tin) I’livourHr .Vtinmeri* J>tiUii‘ui uud /Mltunl Jruvo 
Londiiii alkiimii-lj tveiy \\ uJnes'lav ami .kalMTilav for Koncrdaiii.emlHukliii,' Poafviiger* itpnr 
liriim-wifk U hurt, Hlpckwiill, jtotiiin Fnre*. tsiiiivuiii I 1 4a. I'T'ore Cabin. il iv.lkJ/lnciuiung 

steward n Fiv, but • 'seluuve ol IhuvliioiiR Mipiiliid on Ismrd Afiply at Clvflpllu's ITjilverial 

Diliu , licm'iifH ( liens, M'., or to I'hillippB, (ira'c*, l'hiili|ixia,ft Co,, bt, Duuatitti 11 llouiav 
Cints Lam, <«icnlTowrir Stm't.E.C. 

Q Dimmer TJMl’ to GjlfMANY^riiAOT iu ‘a WJii]^, 

allowiiig tlm,. fm a visit tn the Hart/ Mmmtttiaa, Pahiec of Wilhtltnsliithe .aio..^peoftKe 
Noilh t.u mini Mo'll a Sti’amtr* leave Hrunhwiik Wharf. Hiackwall, every W udiuehduy and' 
huturd" I'll Lieni.'U llelnni Fare* : Saloon, f .1 1 Fore Cnlnii. XllOn. i Chihlren utm^r tun 
yeuiNut Il’iU-t’ue — Apply at ( liaplm's Uiii vernal Onioe. Ucgeiit Cireu'J, IWadiHy. W.| or to 
Thilliii|«(i uinviM. Fiiillijimi. k i;o , .‘<t. Dimstuii's Uuu*e, CroBi IjOiiIK Urcat Toww Stre«i,: 
I.ondoii, E C., and i'l Smitli John Street, Liveristol. 

CliM'lKli TIUP "to ‘switoKlT^oriS^^ in'-SlYPN 

DAYS, r, How lug tune for a vlait to the mngnlficuut WutcrfollB at TroUhhttim, ihft 
luaiitiiul hikes VVeiii'm and W'ettom, with iinrivalled Kiirroiindlng Bcegery. T|ie twhiM^OMr- 
atuiirii’i* /i)»/4>n-.I/t« /•finnv and Marv mo ilespatchcd ftom London, MlllwuU Douka, foe 
CoUiiMiiiin - evi i> Fi iilay alierimtcly. I'ftre: Saloon, XU 3s. • Returti Ticket, ayniltiblc To« one 
miiiith, it iw lal. J’lovimnii* obiaiiinblc on bivaixlat tBrltl'iiriouB.— Apply at CliBpIlii'aUntVerMl 
miiee, Ikatiit's Ciiui''. W , tir to I'liillijip*, Oravre, PlililIppR^ifc Co., St, DuuaUiii'a Ubt^,. 
Crofti laim , Cnat Tower Street, K.C., and 8.') Soutli John Str^t, Liverpool. 

l\/r]DI,ANIi UAILW.\Y..--toUKr.ST , AKRANGBKENTO, ' “ 

ATO. Ari-aimeinents for the I«mc of JBt. Siid.andSrdUloalaTouriiitTickctjnrllfBe in, ' a 

forccfioin May into Detoher 31, Ik74. 

For poitioiilar*, nee Time 'i'aliles and Progranunes, Fisued by the Compnpg, 

Dciby.May H7t. JA.UK.1 ASULPOBT, 

QPECI^ N0T1CET^S(H7. OAN^^^^lTnder Contract 

^ 11. M, ^Ibrnmcnr The Fenlnmihir rmd Oriental Company’ll wooklV now 

pruce,vd tUnmghtho SUEZ CANAI< '»'l3li II. M. MniUto liumbay and Calcutta alUn-iiaUilf. 

OV]5Kto\Ml) l{OTJTE.,>;nd SUEZ CANAL-iilnaeVooirtiiiict 

lor t,lie emv cv nnrtt of the Mwllto the .MeilUen'Ancan. India. Chiba. Jaisui.ahd AuiltraUa. 

The PeninHiilHr umi DiiciiLal stcurii jNnviuuiion Coinpany deapateh Ihttlr Stoanuira from (Uiith* 


The PeninHiilHr mnl DiiciiLal stcurii jNnviuuiion CoiTmnny despatch Ihttlr Stoonuira from (foiith* 
nuijdmi, i-irt tlm Sure t^mal. every Thursuny, from venk'o every Friday, uM from MHdlrit 
with ilio Dvci Juiul .MiUIh, every Monday.— Ofllccs, IM Lcadeftliall Bircct, E.C., tftid M'Cowauiiy 
Street, S.\V. b-vov w 


QxVNATORIUM.-^SUDBlU^IK BARK, Richmond 

f/it/HK-iVin-Dr. EDWAHD LANK» M.A, >(.D., Bt»h. 

r or JnvalliL* and Lhoso rcqiiimig rent and change. TufklsI^AtBaini thftpmalMa.’ 

fwiW£rf()N.— BRJIPO rI) HOTEL.-P«%ij Sea ’ttid*'' 

Eopliiftiide. Near tho Wosk Pior. Central and Qulat. Long ottabiSheS< fiuiUlfttf 
IfouinB. tipurious Coffec-woin foe Xjodlvs nud UentMAtflu. In the U<rt^. 

^ ^ |»B»«TlAItt6,4^4W«r* 


OOBRIGUES' MONOGRAMS^ ARMS, GREETS, and 

•Lv AnDaESBE.M Dcriimkd. and Steel T>Im Enirravad #1 fWia. . '4,. 


At HENPiF HODRiaUJSi*. 4S PICCAOILLT. LCnpOUf. . 
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jqacniii^NY, fiunce, and eurdpe. 

tho |*rcnolifecl anyanBoyance at thoG()rraan celebration 
X of ttw anniversary of Sedan, the jonrimlists who may 
t)6 atipjosed to ropresofit public opinion have witli gucxi 
sense and dignity abstained from expressing their resent- 
irifeni' If watf not indeed to bo expected that M. Victor 
HtJGO should bo content to suppress his hysterical patriot- 
ised. ' The greatest of living French writers is always 
Cteeftil''to remind his countrymen that genius is com- 
patible with the silliest affectation. Having perhaps ex- 
hausted th^ ^capabilities of simpler language, M. Hugo has 
apparently persuaded himself that superlatives are in- 
trinBii^ally sublime. A precisely similar combination of 
cmphasiB with weakness is fumisbod by habitual use of the 
pl^pfane expletives which have gradually been eliminated 
Jim ordinary epnversation. The Pope himself, though he 
tas tjio excuse of reproducing the traditional forma of 
epclcsinstical commination, may be considered to practise a 
l^ibcent reserve when ho denounces his supposed gaolers, in 
comparison jwith M. Hugo in his invectives against Ger- 
When the enemy wns^ advancing after the 
Ti^ry of Sedan, M. Hugo announced that Paris re- 
mained tranquil and serene, and that a volcano re« 
quired no" assistance or exhortation. Now that there 
ifl no immediate cause of quarrel, and while on his own 
admission Fmneo is still unprepared to renew the struggle, 
H. Hugo informs a so-called Congress professedly bent onthe 
cstablishmeiit of perpetual peace that a war of revenge is the 
indispensable preliminary of the philanthropic millennium. 
It wouli|, scarcely be worth while to notice the wilful ex- 
^travOganoe which degrades a great reputation, except for 
the of contrasting M. Hugo's nonsense with the 

. o£ responsible Frenchmen. In this instance his 

iftsurd incentives to war are probably due to personal eccen- 
irioity.; but his language in some degree explains tbe dread 
imd di^ike mth which the orderly and respectable classes 
regard, the Bepublican masses. It is impossible to ascer- 
4amrWi^ther M. Hugo addresses disciples who might on 
ioo^ibn translate his half-crazy rhapsodies, as in the days 
^ tbe.Cox^mnpe, into action. The superiority of Germany 

C i^anbe consists, not more in military organization 
in fhe-disciplined loyalty which places the whole force 
of the aal^n at the disposal of a tested Qovemment. No 
of poffitjpn and fame would condescend to the 
ntleranqp of imj^tent fury because his country might 
have jhOtirthd n ^sastcr in war. The exhibition of de- 
Violence by M. Hugo will cause no uneasiness to 
the QmaAxi Gov^ipiment. 

]DFth6 simply celebrated tbe g|;g|t triumph 

Sedap' on the antirversary the battle, it would not be- 
ewe < B^lia^cn to criticize their conduct. As long os 


•tlfe Bukfr-of VSTELlffGTON lived, fdr a period of nearly forty 
[yeawij’thp annual commemoration of Waterloo was popular 
mUngland. The close of the groat war which had laat^ 
aJipost, without intermiasioi^ &om 1793 to 1815 was ^ 
^dtse^a i^eason for rejoicing. ,The accomplishment 


^dtse^a i^eason for rejoicing. ,The accomplishment 

^ ftlj^hough it^dates frona Sedan, ought not^ 

r|g'C)|l^|;]!^»ch susceptibility, excepting as faunas it in- 
of* Alsaoo and mirt Lorraine. :vlV is 
to.jm8lazi|ni^ the oompl^enoy produced by un- 
m success ftot^ patriotic gratification in 
a grcatic national objeetj. but it mit be 


iMt hi their recent rejoicbg the Germans 
.texpresB hostility td^ France. Bishop 
. aidj^is ooun%meu,.an invokntai^ 

tto ^tbntion to the pblitioiyij^hBe* 


quences of Sedan rather than to the glorious achieveinentB of 
the army. With an infatuation charactoristic of the modm 
Romish hierarchy be took the opportunity of the proposed 
festivities to justify as far As possible tlio policy of Prince 
Bismarck's Government, by the declaration that orthodox 
Catholics had po share in the national satisfaction. It 
was enough for his purpose that the Liberals were devoted 
to the cause of German unity. If the hated party- of 
freedom was in the right, it only remained for the Catholics 
to prefer the wrong. Only an ecclesiastical bigot is capable 
of the imprudence of associating the suqcoss of hia cause 
with national humiliation. The' ^ShalllongQ pi^|iirad by 
the Bishop in the name of bis Chuv^i wW^epcpted in 
all parts of Germany, nor were the t!ltboV 4 vbi|ty'badc* 
ward in proclaiming their devotion to their r^enera|^ 
country. The fanatic who lately attempted^ to murder;, , 
Prince Bismarck was scarcely a more dangerous adberttit^ 
of his party than the intolerant Bishop of Mainz. TlrU 
admirers of Uie Papal system have often applauded |ha 
adroitness of the Roman Catholic Church in adopting with 
impartial sagacity any political theory which seems likely 
to serve its turn. In the present day the Pore and his 
agents f&low temper to interfere too constantly witb^^plo* 
macy. ^ 

The German Government will perhaps derive encourage- 
I ment from the demonstrated weakness of its chief domestic 
adversaries ; yet it would be a grave misfortune if Eufp- 
pean politics were subjected to the influence of religious 
disputes. Of the two French. factions which precipitated 
the war of 1870, it is diflicult to say whether the pi’elatos 
who intrigued at Court on behalf of Romo, or the rabble 
to which M. Victor Hugo appeals, were more deepk 
culpable. At present tbe demagogues are oompaiblayelly 
reticent, while the Government is constantly ombamisk*<i 
by the violence of episcopal sermons and pastorals. Bishbp 
Ketteleb might have been contented with tbe ostentatious 
animosity to Germany of his co-religionists on the other , 
side of the frontier. The same faction has succeeded in 
depriving France of all prospect of un Italian ollianoe.* 
Nevertheless it would be ,ia the highest degree imprudent 
to alienate tbe German Roman Catholics from the natioBoal 
interest. The Empire, as long as it is not troubled with 
internal disBcnsions, may reasonably hope to retain the 
ascendency which it has acquired in Europe. Notwith- 
standing some indications of a disposition to adopt a med- 
dliug policy, it is incredible that the ablest of contemporary 
statesmen shonld provoke unnecessary quarrels. It is not the 
winner who is usually anxious to play the game over again. 
Russia and Austria are at tho^ somo time strong and 
pacific, and boih have a Liendly understanding yrith 
Uermany, and probably with one another. The Empror 
of Austria has on his visit to Prague been, for the first 
time in several years, cordially wol^med by the Bohomwn , 
population as well as by the Gem ajft , The change* is 
probably due to tbe intermission of RoKan intrigues i^ith\ 
tbe Sjavomic subjeots of the Austrian Empire. ‘''^Hungary 
is equally loyal, though fcossoTH, with tho doggodness' of 
an incfirable demagogue, continues *te address to tbe ub»» 
willing ears' of his former adherents appeals' in*fikVQur of 
tbe national independence which has been j^ivedjn 
^otber form without l^s assistance. Russia hto for the 
present sufficiout occupation in Allia, and the , 

Goven^nt'l^for the tkne definitively ad^ei^tewa^s 
Tnrke/ a poli^ of patronizing^i^d fefendly expectancy* 

In spite qrbishq^s and po^ inoendl^^ (be French . 
Government, pbrapes In prudent course Qf^orei|n.polinyj 
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lift VO acquire 1 a tomporary popularity by refusing to follow j 
tho lead of foreign Powers, iind especially of Germany. l 
Tho di’^Tiity as well as the interost of Franco was liobtor ! 
cpnBulfccd by tho despatch of a reju’usc'ntativo to tho Con- 
fbrouoo assembled by Ptu.ssian uifluenoo at Bnigsels, and by 
joining iu the recognition of the Government of Aladrid. 
Domestic unceriaintiea havo not been allowed to inlerfero 
with tho reorganization of tlio anny, and, altJiough the 
Governmeut is not exempt from ^financial dinicnltics, iho 
credit of hVnueo has not been impaired. M. Ifiaio indeed 
boasts that there was some*lhing beyond credit iu tluj alh'geil 
olfor of eighteen hiimlrrjil millions sterling ^yllon the 
Government proposed to borrow two hundred millions. 
Prosaic hnaueiers would preh r tlio conliilence of si-ltisli 
capitalists to tho enthusiasm which, acc:n'ding to tho 
Jacobin faitK, attaches niankintl to I ’ranee and to 
Paris. The same world which is said to liavo otlered 
the enormous loan cannot, ac(!ording to .M. 1 Ll.;o, accept 
tlio diminution of Franco. Me furtlu'r asscrU that, by 
.some mysterious operiiti<u), “ the fi\ u T.'iiHiards once paid, 
“ Berlin was no richer and 1 ‘aris no ]>o()rer.‘^ If th<> transfer 
of a vast sura leases both j)artii‘S to ilic iransaelioii as tluy 
were, tho extortion of ransom supplies no ground for 
resentment or revenge. The ('xpl!ii!ati(Vi nf tlie j)aradox, 
A\hich i.s ns unintelligible as ihc rid<lle its uf, consists in Ih.e 
liroposition that Fmas is fjec(‘ssai‘y to mankind and 
“ Berlin is not.” Ihitional Frenchmen ^ircfcr any form of 
government to the pnjiremacy of a f.iciioa wliicli may ]>cr- 
haps count a vapoarliig jioot among iis leaders. It is true 
that those Rcpu]jlioans wlvo pi '-sess a pobtic'al instinct am 
for the present not eager to renew an uiieipial slruegle 
with Germany. During the i’la :>inr-\ r’s recruit t*onr a« 
part of the population I'xprt ssed a (h'sire for tlio (‘stablish- 
ment of tho Ropuhlic ; but ibe hisluM^s nere the only advo- 
cates for war, and their demnieiHtions were din'cted rather 
against Italy tliaii against Germany, (./no of tiu^ many 
elements of the national aversion to a L*’i/itiniist ilestoru- 
tion is tho Biispieiim that the Count of ( hIV^l^;ol^) W(/uld 
bo compelled to adopt for his owii sake ii. ivarliko policy. 


LOIIB lilPOX. 

T he profound ignorance of Faighsh characier wdiioh 
distinguishes the proselylislng section of the Homan 
Catholics is illustrated by their triumphant wideomo of 
conspicuous converts. It would ho impi'o[)er to discuss tlio 
reasons or motives which may have induced Ijord Rii’on to 
join tho Homan Catholic Church; and it may readily be 
admitted that he is tho most eminent iu po.sitiori of all 
laymen who liavo seceded in recent times. Mo is the son 
of a Primo Minister; and two earldoms acquired in the 
course of a century by did’erenl branelu'S ^)^ his family havo 
bocomo united iu his own ])ersoii. The pojmlarpympaihies 
of hi.s youth wero rewarded by a seat for a great constitu- 
ency and by tho constMpieut attainment of higli oUh’o at 
au early ago. Having ucapiived credit as Under-Socretary 
for War at tho time wlu n tho Volunteers were first or- 
ganized, Lord De (tuev was chosen byljord Paemeuston as 
Secretary of State for the same department, at a time when 
somo members of tho Guvemmont strongly iirgcnl the 
superior claims of Lord Gi.AUENnON to a place in tho 
Cabinet. As President of tho Council iu Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administration Lord De Gdey cordially suiiportcd the 
policy of Mr. Fousieu, who, as tho representative of the 
office in tho House of Commons, was necessarily charged 
with the conduct of tho Education Bill. Tlio discredit of 
negotiating tho Washington Treaty attaches ndhor 
to tho Cabinet which exercised incessant control over 
tho plenipotentiaries, than k> Jjord De Qkey and hie 
colleagues in the mission ; but ho must sharo with Mr. 
Gladstone the roproacli of want of taste in the offer 
and occeptanoo of a stop in tho peerage to commemo- 
rate tho BttbmissioTi of his country to an overbearing 
adversary. His now associated will perhaps fail to draw 
tho toLO inforenco from the recapitulation of the priiicqial 
events of Lord Hipon’s biography. It is remarkable that 
it should generally and justly assumed that with his 
conversion to anotlier creed his politiiral career is closed. 
Lord Bipon will retain his social i:ank as a nobleman of un- 
bloxnifihod choractor and largo fortune ; nor would tho most 
inyoterato Protestant bigot attribute to him any dishoiionr- 
able motivo for prodaiming his now convictions at a heavy 
Bociifioe on bis own part. The surronder of all tho objects 
of his fomor ambition may bo in a certain sense rcpi'e- 


sontod as meritorious; but tho fact that it is inevitable 
and final deserves w>mo considortition. Orthodox Roman 
Catholics of course hold that their doctrine is true ; but, if 
they aro intelligent, amlcandid, they must confess that it is 
rejected by the English nation with an invincible prejudice 
of repulsion. 

’ Tho more dispassionate section of society rather under- 
stands than shares tfie feeling of tho majority ; but in all 
classes disIruKb of Homan Gatholic policy has greatly 
iiiercasod of laLo yoars. Lord Mellol'RNE said, with hu- 
morous cxnggc'ration, that all the fools had been opposed to 
Gatliohc Ennuieipatiou, and all the wise men liad supjiorted 
it, ami it turned out that the fools wore right ; yot at that 
time more th;in ono Homan Cutliolic member rcpresentcid 
r.n English constitm-ney ; Mr. Sheil, a nominal Homan 
(alhnlie, held ofiiec without provoking popular clamour, 
and ^Ir. 0‘Con.\em. hims(?If w'as courted by English 
JjibrTids. Tho absuini episode of tho Papal Aggression 
aial of Loril JoJiN HrssKi i/s Eoclnsiastical Titles Bill dis- 
tiirlied tho trin-o wdiich had boon jiraotioally established. 
Nod her juirty lias rotisou to rooail willingly the encounter 
of folly with fully; bat tjardinal Wisf.jian was rc.sporisiblo 
iur In'ginm'ng tho niisoliicr. Nearly twenty years elapsed 
befor'(‘ a Homan GaLhollc again oeeupiod an independent 
Ihiglisli .seal, and it liapponi'd that Sir JfnfN SiAlEON was- 
uni' of tlio Jew cuiivorls who resolutely resisted tlie political 
dielatiun of tlie hieinrehy. Mr. M-onsicj.l held office of 
.woi.dary milk iu Mr. Goveiiimerit ; and it 

nas snppo.Aul that ho was a prmeipal promoter of tho 
miliieky Iri'^li llmvt‘rsiti£\s 1 Iill. ilis name had previously 
been huh' known In England ; ' and his conversion had 
o< eiuTed while ho ocfcupied a [irivato situation. It 
IS ilililcult tu distinguish l.iotvveen tho seetarfan do- 
UKMit, (d‘ tho popular feeling and ils more reasonable 
gumnils. 'I’liO pvusoiieo of several Jewish mcmliers in tho 
Hoiij'O of (kimmons sliow\s that theological dillbrenco of 
oyiinion is not regarded by conslitiients as a political dis- 
quuliliwitioii. For several years the election for tho City of 
a Jewish member, "wbo was at that tune unable to take his 
! S(‘at-, was eonsidoreil by tbo Libfu'ai party both a protest iu 
I favour of sound principles aiid a periodical triumph. Tlier^ 

I arc at present Jews in rarliarnent whoso abilities W’ould 
I (jiiality them for higli ofiice, and it may be confidently 
asserted that th(dr elevation would be regarded with in« 
dirteronco or approv.'d. Ji‘ the Uomish Church had main- 
tainoil tho unobtrusive attitude of fifty years ago, the 
political stispicioii which attends it would not have existed 
iu England. Tho Jews, though they happen to bo aliens iu 
blood, are ackiiosvlcdgcd as Englishmen, because they Imvt) 
no eoiporate interests or wishes antagonistic or anterior to 
tho welfare of tho country. Houianist converts, on tho 
other hand, ostentatiously proclaim that they are Oatholies 
first and Englishmen allerwarJ.s, nor have they any right 
to complain if they aro taken at their word* A railway 
sJiareholder who ihwarts the measures of his Company 
because ho holds a larger stake in a rival undertaking is not 
likely to command tho confidence of liis partners. Even if 
every article of tho modern Honiish Creed were indisputably 
true, a patriotic statesman ought still to regard thenatiomid 
interests as paramount to the jxilicy of tho Church. 

Lord HiroN himself has furnished a casual illustration of 
the ollieious interfereiiee bf the Romish Church with secu- 
lar frcedoiu of action. Jlis unexplained resignation' of tho 
highest office iu tho Society of Freemasons was tho first 
puliiic announcement of his intended change of religious 
profession. The condcmmitioii of the Freemasons by tho 
PoiE is at tho same time capricious and easily explicable. 
It Italy and in somo other Continental countries the orga- 
nization of tho So(;iety has sometimes been employ^ for 
their own purposes by political conspirators and religious 
malcontents. The Homan Court was perhaps iraperfbclly 
acquainted with tho relations between Pi-eemasonry and 
heretical disaffection ; and the PoFB, like Herod, thought 
that a masBocro of the iruidceuts was tho most cer^n, 
method of reaching his immediate victim. ^ Accsordingly^ 
not only tho Freemasons, but all secret Societies, are mfe 
eluded under one comprehensive ourse, although Free^ 
masons, Foresters, and Odd Fellows ore, in England" 
at least, wholly guiltless of hostility to any State 
or to any Church. Cardinal Cullen, when he has from 
time to time occasion to denounce the Feniana, ahrays 
extends his anathemas to Freemasons, partly for fhe sake 
of insulting that innocnotts 1)Ddy, ana partly to fritimato 
that the Fenians ^cr mther in disobeying the than iu 
[dotting against the Crown. Those who luiow nothing of the 
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6}riiil»ols of Freemasonvy are ontiilM 
IJiitlo lotiinmciries and its practical oyccis are Kamlesa or 
laudaUe, because many persona of rank and cbaractor, in- 
cltxding the PaiiJce of Waws, have presided over its xnys- 
tCries f and especially because ton days ago liord Ripok was 
Grand-M^fcer of tbe Order. By-rOnouncing tbe dignity as 
a condition of his admission to the Romish oommnnton, 
Lord Rtpon submit to the commands of the Holy See in a 
Tiiatter which, as he himself positively knows, concern.^ 
neither faith nor morals. In other words, he admits the 
authority of the Church to define its own limits, and to 
include at pleasui’e any part of the temporal province within 
its Bpintual dominion. Froomaflonry is a trillo; but the 
power of converting a harmless trifle into a mortal sin in- 
volvcs the assumption of an uiupialified Bupremney over 
Immau actions. 

If men were consistent, and if systems wero uniformly 
logical, there might bea dilficnlly in questioning liOi‘d Mia.- 
bourne’s conclusion that the fools who opposed Catholic 
Emancipation wei*e in the right. In ])raf‘.lice, born Homan 
Catholics are found to bo loynl. and even coiiv('rt.s aro from 
time to time unavoidably left to t]icinsel\es by their 
iipiritual guides. It is only in the i-oniaiiecs of Eloknk Si k or 
of zealous Protestant writers that the Jesuils are ubiquitous 
and omniscient. The principal moTiagers of tlio Roman 
Catholic organization are in the habit of plotting with 
fcranflpnrcnt siriipluuty, as when tliey inake devout noble- 
men ridiculous by sending them to lead obsolete pilgrimages. 
The blandishments which tliey lavish on wcaltliy and high- 
born proselytes have unfortunate!} provcul in several in- 
ptanci'S succ(!ssrul j but if the ])rlests bad won over the 
wdiolc peerage of the United Kingdom, they would incur 
the disappointment of the proverbial pnvi’hasev of Pr^cii. 
The converted body would have forfeited the political power 
whirdi the sliort-sighted Church had covet <*d for itself. . On 
the middle classes prop<Mgaiulism lias never establisht’d a 
hold, althongli a dozen town coum‘illor.s would bo a greater 
acquisition than Lolliair. Rut for the Irish immigration the 
nuinlx'i* of Roman Catholics in England would be so utterly 
insigiiifieant that the eonuuunity would be little more 
than ail aristocratic elnl). The political importance of the 
Itouiau Catholic Church in the United Kingdom consists 
wholly in its command of a large part of the population of 
Ifci.and; and the dmnocratic agitation in which the Irish 
priests have long boon ('ugaged repels the sympathy of the 
English Roman Catholics, with the exc(?ptiou of a few 
enthusiastic eonv^erts. The priests are politically opposcil 
to the gently of tlicir own connexion, and they probably 
feel 111 tic conlideiice in ardent proselytes of the type of 
Sir C. Rowu:i;and Lord RoiiKiii Mo^'lAUU, who are willing 
in their zeal for Rome to sanction the disiiiembcnnont of 
the Empire. An accurate' calculation of gain and loss 
would perhaps show that the Lioinaii Calliolie Church lias 
made but im iiuprolilalilc ni’qiiisiliou. It has iiiflicded a 
certain degree of annoyance mi its adversai'ics, and it Las 
secui’cd for its Owui tibici’ts the eonir’ol of a largo fortune. 
On the othm* hand, it. Ims advej’tised its own incurablo un- 
popnlarily hy reminding the unobservant world of the 
uiiwritlcu political disabilities which have survived Catholic 
Emnncipatioii. 


FRENCH I'AUTIES. 

T he election for the department of the Maine and 
Loire '■tyhibh will be held to-morrow has brought out 
plainly the four parties into which political Frenchmen are 
divided. The Rc^publjcaus, the Orloanista, and the Rona- 
ptM*tists liave each a candidate ; the Jjegitimi.sts have de- 
termined not to run a catididajfco of their own, but they 
have pointedly refused to have anything to do with the 
Orleanist candidate. Whether their votes will bo largely 
-given to the Bonapartist candidate is uncertain, but not 
even tho prospect of an Imperialist or a Republican victory 
cfwa induce them to sujqjbrt M. Bruas. The breach be- 
tween the two 9ection.sof the Royalist party seems to grow 
y- * wicter eveiy day. If it is html to forgive a man who has 
tricked you, it is harder still to forgive a man who has 
been nocssftOVy to your tricking yourself ; and this is the 
light in which the Legitimists regard the Qrleoniats. They 
hold ilntt all the good wliicli was effected by tlio Fusion has 
been undone by the Septermato. Yet thO Spptwinate could 
never have biMsn set up if it bad not been for the co- 
operation of the 'Legitimists. It was the special creation 
of that Conwrvabive majority of which the Extremo Bight 


formed an ipbigval puH. They asked Marshal MAcMkWOU 
to mount on their backs, and they ore now discomfited to 
find ihat ho has no intention of gotliug off again until bis 
seven years’ ride is done, if the OrlcauiBta hod established 
the Septennato witVioufc Legitimist aid, tlio crime might 
havo Iwn' condoned from considerations of convenieucO'; 
it is the sense that this aid has boon given that makes their 
resentment bo bitter and so persistent. By the vote of 
iho 19th of Novoiuber ,1873, French Conservatism became 
associated with a foiiu of govcmmc’nt which was not im- 
mediately or (llivrtly mouarchJcid. Tlioso who devised the 
8cptennate Jiofied, no doubt, that it would lead to a Re- * 
storationin the person of sojtic hiss iui practicable sovereign 
than V. Rut they eonfessod by their vote tliattlic 

prosj^iects of a RcMonition w’eic distant and iudefluitc, and 
that in this state of tilings it was iucumbiuit on ibotu to 
He(!uro the essentials of regular govcriuneat, even at the 
cost of suiTeiideriiig for the lime the form which they loved 
best. In this the Oilcanists were perfectly con.si8tcut. 
The result has proved that they were over- sanguine in 
thinking that the essuntials of regular government could bo 
secured by so jirovisional an expedient as tlio Septennate ; 
but in postpvunng their endeavours after a Jiest/Oration to 
II moro conveuieut season they sacrificed no prinoipk. 
Royalty with tlu'in is a wry precious form, a form which 
many of them hold to be inseparable froau tho substance of 
good government in France, but in theory it is only a form. 
AV'^itli the Legit imi.sts, on th(3 couliury, i*oyalty is part of 
the substance of good governnuint, since W'ithout rOynilty 
there can, at all events in countries vyhieh have once enjoyed 
it, bo no legitimate government gt nil. Tbe strange thing 
is that men possessed of this couvietioii sliould ever have 
Virought themselves to vote for the Septeiinato. They now 
declare tliat they did so in the belief t’nat their vote pledged 
them to nothing moni than the a( eej)tam’e df Marslial Mac- 
Mauox for just so long us might suit their own purposes. 

It is dirti(’nlt, however, to accept this as a true vei’SKm of 
the fuct^s, inasmuch as tho discussiou turned in part upon 
the period for which Marshal MacMalion’s ]>owers Bhoiild 
be oxUTided. It is coucciv.ible that seven years should have 
been iti.seried as a mere formality, but for this purpose ten 
years would liavc done equally well. When the Govern- 
ment assented to seven \eiirs by way of conci'Ssicui to tliouo 
who ojiposcd the ten years’ limitation, they sliowed unmis- 
takably that, both figures w^cro meant to stmid for substan- 
tivu periods. 

Tho oinissloti to start, a camlidiito of their OAvn in tho 
Maine and Loire must be taken ft.s an indication of con. 
scions weak ness on the part of the Legitimists. The explana- 
tion is one wilii which Englishmen arc familiar. I'he .hegiti- 
inisls am reserving themsi'lves for tlio geueral o, lection. 
Rut their future cljunee of success in a general election is 
not likely to be more than the siini of their present chances 
of suceesfi in pavlieulav eleet ious. If they cannot n't\n*t\ u 
eandidate in the j\lMine niul Loire this year, Avhat reason is 
tJiero to oppose that they will be any better able to retiu-n 
one next yi-ar f ’fheir leinlers do not pretend llml their cause 
is growing in popularity; on the eoritriiry, they have often 
stimulated the aefivity of their I’ollowers by the argument 
that, if a Restoration cannot be effected by the ugeticy of 
the present Assembly, it will not be elleet4'd b}’^ Uie agency 
of tho next Assembly. Now tho Logitimists in this par- 
ticular (’uiistiliiency have suddenly discovered that it is on 
tho next Assembly that their hopes nro really built. Thero 
is no longer, they sayq any priiliubility that the Conserva- 
tive majority Avill be brought, to admit ilic fault of which 
it was guilty Iii>t November, and so long as it reluses to 
admit it llie Extreme Right must oontinne to stand 
apart from Parliamcntaiy combinations. There is no 
doubt that, if this threat is carried out, a dissolution 
must speedily follow. If the E.xtreino Right are really 
weary of tbe Assembly, it rests with them to send it about 
its business. M. Jclks Simon* has poiutud this out in a 
speech which he has just made at Ubeims. Tho Assembly, 
he says, cannot be dissolved except by its own act. “A 
“ revolt ngaiTist a Chamber elected by xiniveiBol snlTrago 
‘ “ wonld be a crime.” Englishmen will not bo disp^od to 
hold that'a revolt against a Chamlier elected by niuversa) 
suffrage is worse than a revolt against any other estaUlslied 
Government; but the recognition of legality as a ground 
for respect has not been so common among fi'rt^nch Repub- 
licans as to (iispo.SQ ns to quai*rel with even an exaggerated 
display of it. Noav, tliough the Left has immensely in- 
creased in strength, and can now number3io votes, it ia not 
i sti^ng enough by itaclf to cflbct a dissolution by tlie act of 
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jbe Assembly. To do this it needs twenty additioiml votes, 
and ibis is more iban the partied elections can po^iiby give 
it. There is no hope of detaching any votes from the 
Rights for, though the itight is divided oi^ many points, it 
is united in its hatred of the Republic. The natural in- 
fetenjDo from this analysis wonid seem to be that the 
Right will bo united in resisting* that dissolution to which 
the Loft lcx)ks for the triumph of the Republic. 
But M. Jules Simon draws a different conclusion. Ho 
thinks that the Extreme Right will join tho Loft 
in voting &>v a dissolution. This would have seemed a 
most improbable event had it not been for the line taken 
by the LeLolimiRts in the Maine and Loire. Rut if the 
leiwiers of the Extreme Right decline to start candidates on 
tho plea that it is no use to take any trouble about the 
existing Assembly, and that tboy are saving themselves for 
the general election, they cannot in decency refuse to batten 
that general election when they have tho opportunity. Tlio 
fear is, however, that this language may not ho tho ox- 
pression of any genuine change of opinion on tlie subjcid 
of dissolution, but merely a hastily devised c.xcii.so for local 
inability or unwillingnesH to stand tho cxfietis^'' of a con- 
tested election. In llmt case M. Jules Simon Juay find that 
ho has counted lii.9 chickens prematurely. 

The Government has been compelled to give fresh otfence 
to the Fjxtrcme Kiglit by snspemling the llnh'rrs for an 
article attacking ^Marshal Sekiiano. We s.iy eornpclled, 
because so long as tho state of siege is inaintaincd 
in Paris it is idhj to expect that foreign Govern- 
ments will not take a(lv:intng(} of it for their own 
purposes. It is of great importance to Marshal Si.r- 
RANO that tho French (roveniTiicni .should not be su])posed 
to wish the Carlists well. If the authorities on the fr<mliep 
wore perfectly clear upon thi.s point, thtiy would take a more 
decided lino as regards bivaclies of neutrality than thc'j 
Lave yet seen their way to. French oflicials arc very apt 
to read between the liiK's of their instructions, and to 
interpret them by tho spirit in which they fancy that they 
were written. It will i)u ditfieiilt to alti if.nto any Intend, 
sympathy with I he (\irllsts to a Governineiit wliich sn'^;- 
pouda Conservative news[)apers for pleading tho causo ot 
the Pretender, If the Governor of Paris had possessed no 
exceptional powers u\f‘r the ])re.ss, Spain could not have 
called upon the Fnnujh Cabinet to do (ui behalf of aiiotlier 
Government what it had not the luean.R of doing on its own 
behalf. But so long a.s Pari.s new.spapf’rs continue to live at 
themercyof llic GcfU'nil conirnanding ilio Twentieth ^Illitaiy 
Division, Marsluil .\rA(:!MAiiON’.s Ministers must put up 
having to punish them under pres.sure fiom foreign Power.s. 
If they wish to nvold the unpopularity which such act.s pr<^- 
yoke, they innsi he contciil to sunender tlwi imaginary ad- 
vantage able lo .suppI■e.^.s discussion on tlieir uuu 

measures. 

r'pHE late ebunge of Aliuistry ut Madrid is attributed to 
i the influcnct' of iMaishal ZauAla; but the ohjects 
which may liavi^ been coutempiated or attained in the sub- 
fetitution of ouc set of obscure names for another have not 
been explained. It is a plausiblo conjecture tbat the re- 
tiring Ministers w^cre less wholly under tln$ control of Sagas'JA 
than their successors will be. Marshal Serrano has pro- 
bably sufficient occu[)ation in tho superintendence of 
military aflairs ; and he may bo gladl to entrust tlie 
management of political details to tho experienced chief of 
Ilia Cabinot, Tlie same industry and capacity for political 
intrigue which raised Saoasta to Parliamentary eminence 
are apparently found useful under tho veiled absolutism of 
a provisional dictatoiTibip. If it should hereafter be thought 
expedient to give tho Ooveniment a coustitutional colour 
by tho convocation of a Cortes, Saoasta understands as 
well as any competitor tho theory and practice of Spanish 
elections ; and ho will perhaps have learned to avoid tho 
error which ho committed during his former tenure of 
office, of Toturning tlirough his agents a too unanimous 
Parliament. His ancient colleague and rival Zoruilla seems 
to be inclined to abandon, in imitation of Sagasta, the retreat 
to which ho has carefully confined himself since the procla- 
ination of the Republic. His annouiicemont to his political 
friends that he is not yet projiarod to return to public life' 
* may ba vegarded as a notice that his services wjU be avail- 
>ble to'the Government of Al^ prestot Ministers 

sh^d^nc^dlsc^e^it or disaster^ Xt ^ ow of tho felicl. 


W of Spanish pohticians that nohe^of ^thom ^on in - dink 
gracb or exiio need despair of an etoly return to power. 
Two years ago Sagasta*b party was broken np, while ZoRi- 
lULLA directed tho Government with the support of an oyer- 
Wlielming majority in the Cortes. Oastblar was tho 
quent leader of an Opposition weak in numbersr SBERANjp 
was on tho evo of attaining an easy triumph over the Oa^ 
lists, who wore beginning to rise in the Northern provincto. 

A few months afterwards Skbrano escaped with difficulty 
and in disguise from Madrid, Zourilla and Sagasta disajj- 
pcared into safe obscurity, and Castklah, after an interval 
of anarchical agitation, became for atimo dictator of Spain. 

It is now again the turn of Skreano and Saoasta, and 
probably tlui wheel of fortune will complete its round. 
I’be only change for tho bettor consists in the tran- 
quillity which lias followed the exposure of tho incapacity 
of the Republican faction. 

It is not yet known whether Marshal Zabala is to re- 
sume tht? command of the army in the field or to mako ' 
room for Moriones and Loj'EZ DoMiNaufc:z. No Spanisli 
general lias succeeded to tho reputation of Concha, which 
WHS as valn.'ihhi to the country as his military skill. Little 
lias heen lately hf‘ard of Goner.il Pavia, who has acquired 
a merited reputation both by his restoration of order in 
the S«)ut.h and by his seasonable expulsion of tlio Republi- 
can Cortes. It is perhaps not tho fault of the generals that 
the army is still too weak in numbers to toke the offonsivo*' 
on a considerohle scale. LorEZ Dominguez ha.s succcoded 
in relieving Puyeerda ; hut tho Madrid Government ha» 
since tin? d(‘ath of (JoNCHA failed to recover any part of tho 
territory NN Inch had been occupied by tbe enemy. From 
time to tinny reporto arc circulated that the Chief of the 
Executive Government intends to tako the command in 
person ; but it mM.y be donUed whether Marshal Skerano 
would [irove a more efficient general than his lientonauts, 
and ho has eveiy thing to lose by failure. He biS been 
jmesent in tho Held only once during the campaigns of tho 
prese nt year, wh(‘ri a sufficient force liad been accumuiatod 
to en.surc the relief of Bilhfio. Even on that occasion 
I Marshal CoNCHA wa.s charged with the conduct of the most 
important opcTations, and Ski.kano was content with tho 
.si'cund honours of tho succ(‘ss which was achieved. It is 
pos.siblo that ho may again take the opportunity of refresh- 
ing his military reputation, when ho has completed tbe rc- 
inlbrcemcnt of tho army, and when ho is prepared to driver 
the Carli.sis from their positions round EsteJki. He may 
jierhap.s (rust Sagasta to administer aflairs in his absoncev 
e.spccijilly as no rival could claim the title which he derives 
from the courtesy of foreign Governments, IIic Jilinislors 
of the ditf’erent Powx'rs are accredited, not to th^ Spanish 
Republic, but personally to !Mursbal Skukano as tho actual 
head of an undelinerl Government. In tho event of Serj^ano's. 
(leatli, or expulsion from oflice, the whole que.'Jtiqn of re- 
cognition miglit bo reopened, although it is probable tliat 
any successor who was tliought eapahlo of maintaining 
order would ho acknowledged with little diffioulty. ITn- 
dispuled Hutlun-ity and probable permanence are the ohief* 
conditions which entitle a Government to represent a nation.' 
A Republic of tho typo approved by Caste lar would find 
little favour with the European Powers. It is at least 
probable that the main cause whicli has induced tho 
Russian Government to withhold its recognition is un- 
conuectod with tho circum^stances of Spain, which lies, 
according to a St. Petersburg paper, ps much outside tho 
sjihcro of Russian j>olicy as Japan. It has been thought 
expedient to show tliat the cordial friendship between tho 
two great Empires of the North implies no subserviency of 
Russia to Germany. The linissels Conference and the 
delay in tho recognition of tho Spanish Government are 
intelligible, though unnecessary, assertions of independence; 

The policy of Germany towards Spain, and tho motived 
of tho Carlists for attempting to provoke a quarrel with 
Gemany, are equally mysterious. Tho French Legitimist 
papers had almost a plausible pretext for suggesting that 
tho Gormans themselves must have contrived the attack of 
tho Carlist batteries on the German gunboats. If it is tmo 
that a train convoying the German and Austrian Ministers 
has also been threatened by Carlist bounds, it wo'dd seem 
that, in despite of their own obvious interests, the 
insurgents are really bent on provoking a foreign ad* 
versary to assist their native oppononte. Don CaeloS' 
aiid his , advisers are scarcely capable of relying ^ on 
the* far-fetched calculation that German hostility niigbt 
procure them the active assistance of France; but 
is dotibt« that a French alliance would for more 
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tiwtti C(mipeittat6 fot ^ike iiit^nrenSoii of a Getoan cw* 
tin^x^t in .ilhfc mvil unir, ^ Jt ia difficult to estimat-e the 
“"effect on Spanish public opinibn of the emplojiuent of a 
foreign aimliary force. It is true that no nation is mord^ 
“ jealous of aliou influence, but tho' altifes of Spain have hod 
cause to complain rather of subsequent ingratitude than of 
the. immediate rejection of their aid. Tho English army 
was allowed to fight the battles of Spain in five or six 
Buocessive campaigns, though the services which were 
rendered to the national independence have long since been 
forgotten. The auxiliary Legion under Sir De Licr E^ans 
was welcomed by the adherents of the Queen in the former 
CarHst war, and a Gorman division might decide the 
present: contest without the risk of permanently disturbing 
the vanity of the nation or of the army. Gorman officers, 
though they have been trained in the strictest traditions of 
tegular warfare, are as well qualified to deal with insurgent 
mountaineers as with tho popular levies of France. If 
Germany, and Germany alone, should interfere in tho civil 
war, its result would not be doubtful. The cost of such 
an expedition would be insignificant to a Power which at 
all times keeps on foot an army numbering hundreds of 
thousands of men ; yet Prince Bismarck would forfeit much 
of his ‘ well-earned reputation for sagacity if ho unneces- 
sarily embarked in an enterprise involving many unfore- 
seen issues. 

' Tho main objection to foreign interference in a domestic 
contest is that it might not improbably be the commence- 
ment of a more formidable war. The French already regard 
with natural irritation and jealousy tho appointment to the 
German Consulate at Bayonne of an active and confidential 
agent of Prin^fe Bismarck. Tho inquiries which tho Con- 
8ul has instituted into the strict observance by French 
fuuetlonaries of the duties of neutrality aro offensive to 
national feeling in proportion to the importance and 
, accuracy of thoir results. If the Cariisis have been unduly 
favoured by French functionaries, tho right of complaint 
belongs to’ the Spanish and not to the German Govern- 
ment. Tho majority of Englishmen tolerated with some 
difficulty tho vituperation of the Northern Americans 
during tho Civil War on account of alleged sympathy 
with tho South. If a third Power had undertaken to 
remonstrate against supposed infringements of neutrality, 
its remonstrances would not have been so patiently received. 
^ Spanish civil wars have rarely been for any long time nn- 
eoniiected with European politics. Tho Quadruple Alliance 
of England, Franco, Spain, and Portugal forty years ago 
was understood as a protest against the system of’ tho Holy 
Alliance which was still maintuined by Bussia, Austria, 
and Prussia.* Altliough tho French Governiuont is with 
good reason anxious to avoid any occasion of war, it might 
be difficult to acqniesco without some counter- demonstra- 
tion in tho despatch of a German expedition to Spain. 
There is ho field of action in which France could encounter 
Germany witli so many advantages ; and it must bo re- 
membered that, notwithstanding the popularity of tho Ger- 
man navy, France is still,* as during the lust war, more than 
a match at eea foi*. her recent adversary. The considei’a- 
tions which appear conclusive to external observers can 
scarcely have failed to occur to Priheo Bismarck. 


THE BRENTFORD GUARDIANS. 
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T he continuance or non- continuance of pauperism is 
more than anything else a question of the degree of 
intelHgenoe which tho ratepayers of each Union bring to 
th^ t^tment of the paupers whom they Lave to support. 
They are under a constant and natural temptation to 
sacnfice future to present gain ; to spend loss money on tho 
relief of the poor to-day, regardless of tho certainty 
th^ will thereby have to spotrd more money on the 
relief of poor to-morrow. The Brentford Guoi’dians 
have lately been remarkable for their persistence in this in- 
judicious economy. They have pinned their faith to the 
ptovqrb “ A penny saved is a penny got,” forgetting that even 
among proverbs the other side of the question has its ro- 
preseutative, and that it is at least equally true that 
a stitch in time saves nine. This holds good even of adult 
paupers. It is not the most costly and the best managed 
woi^ouse that attracts most inmates; the and 

badly .axTOuged makeshift has &r more obarniis .the* 

indohmhpOor^ Tho very essence of efficient, poqt; relief js 
gobd '^orkhoqse discipUrie, and ^od 
attainable without piH>per cl^fl ^ 


very d^Sbirent dromxMtanO^ 'are oipwded together, it ia 
clear that they can only be dealt with after a rough ahd 
ready fa^ion. Under system the man who can do 
least necd$shiily ^etermineU the treatment of the whole 
ward. The bulking idler, who rather than do a day's 
wdrk will put up with ^ meagre faro of the work^ 
house, has his wish gratified because , there is no 
proper moans of separating him from ilie invalid whose 
strength only allows him to do in a day what an able-lx>died 
pauper might do in a couple of hours. At Brehtford the 
want of workhouse accommodation is so groat that the 
Guardians aro obliged to put indoor paupers into the 
casual wards at night Ix’cause there is no other place in 
which they can sleep. Now if there is one principle of 
Poor-law administration more elementary than another, it 
is that men who cliooso to come into tho workhouse shall 
not be able to combine tho advantages of independent life 
with tho advantages of a life led at other people’s expense. 
F’or tho able-bodied adult the workhouse ought to partake 
in some degree of tho nature of o. prison. He is protected 
against starvation, and so far his position is superior 
to that which he held out of doors; but to pre- 
vent this privilege from being abused it must 
carry with it tho abandonment of tho alleviations which 
makes tho risk of starvation endurable. Otherwise the cer- 
tainty of support would have irresistible charms for lazy or 
timid men. Amongst these alleviations, change of society 
is one of the groatest. In a workhouse which thoroughly 
answers its puiq>oso there is no opportunity for this. The 
man who will not work finds that ho gets very little to eat, 
and that this little has to be eaten, if not in solitude, at 
least among faces that be knows by heart, and likes none 
tho bettor iKicausc^ he knows them. All the inmates lead tho 
same dull life, and each knows almost before bo hears it 
what the others have to say. In the Brentford Workhouse 
no such cruelty as this ia displayed. Tho indoor pa upoi’s aro 
allow^ed to keep up their knowledge of wffiat is going on out- 
side without making the juumey thither for tljcmsolves. 
Each evening some of them have the opportunity of listening 
to tho oiiteriaining, if not improving, convorsation of the 
tramps wlio are merely lodgers for the night. In this way 
they find in tho workhouse tho company, though not the 
drink, which they would enjoy in the beersbop, and are in 
a position to study how to make a dishonc‘>iV livelihood 
witli least troublo when they can summon up sufficient 
energy to start on the tramp. 

Tin’s is but a small part, however, of the Brentford Guar- 
dians’ shortcomings. Their greatest error lies in the treat- 
ment of the children of whom, from ono cause or another, they 
have tho charge. A child who is bred in a workhouse, or who- 
is accustomed to stay in one for long periods, necossorily 
runs a groat chance of grow'ing up a pauj)er. Early habite 
and early impressions cling very closely in after life, and 
though once a pauper always a pauper is not a rule without 
exceptions, it is a rule to which the exceptions are miserably 
few. This constant and pressing danger can only bo 
averted by giving tho childion that moral and- physical 
health which shall dispose and enable them to earn their 
own living when they leave the workhouse. Otherwise 
their departure will only be the matter-of-course prcludo 
to their inevitable return. They will find themselves 

altogether unfitted to take their pai-t in the struggle 
wliich awaits them outside, and they will have no 
sense of shame or strangeness to prevent them from 
coming back as soon a.s this unfitness is made 'dear to 
them. Tho represoutations made to the Quai'dians by Mr. 
Henley and Dr. Mouatt on behalf of tho Local Govern- 
ment Board at the Conference hold on Wednesday show 
how tho necessity of physical and moral training is under- 
stood in the Brentford Union. For tho last tliirfcecn years 
the Poor-law Inspectors have been vainly urging tho 
Guardians to transfer the children from tho workhouse to 
a separate school. In i86i Colonel Ptggott traced a 
virulent attack of skin disease to the insufficiency of cubic 
8^0 in tho children’s wards. In 1866 and 1867 
Dr. Smith r^^orted that the children had sore eyes from 
the overcrowded stato of the schoolrooms. In 1870 
and 1871^ Mr. HenIiTST found that tho same cause 
had produced, qr aggravated scrofula and ophthalmia. 
The Loii^al GoveiSnment Board has again and agaju cqlkd 
the attention of the Guardians to, this state of tilings, but 
,90 re^rd has been p^id to its f'^qnstranccs. We agree 
with, Henley that the Board »liaa done wisely in 4^Iuy- 
any. d^sive the hope of irndiiojng the : 

a ffiteffijffeJlt of 'thb jivtcrestis 
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wbicli thny reprejsdni! Tt mast never be forgotten that it 
is the local authority that will have to carry oat any im- 
prqvOmonts which the ccuti*al authority may order, and 
that time may })e gained in the cud by a delay which brings 
the local authority to execute those improvoTnoTits of 
its own free will, instead of having them forced 
upon it by others. Rnt there is necessarily a limit 
to Riich forhoaiMnco, and in tho case of the lireniford 
Guardians this limit hjis at length bt'cn overstepped. 
After thiHo(‘ii ycar.4 of arguing tln'y are no nearer 
being convinced than when the controversy b('g»u. Any 
lurthor hesitation on the part oC the Loenl (lovrrnmcnt 
Hoard can only tend to strengthen the conviction of the 
Guardians that they are their own masters, and that, so 
long as the ratepayt'ra are satistied, they liavo a right to 
makti the Bj'cntford Woi'khouae a nursery-ground from , 
which the pauper field may continually be slooked with new 
and promising plants. 

ijy acting docisively now the Local Government Hoard 
will not depart, except in form, from the })i'incij»le which 
Jia« hitherlo govcviKMl their relations with tlio (irentford 
Union. Up to this time they have giv^**'. the Gnjirdianfi 
Javv, in the liopo that tliey -would in l.imc come to ro- 
cogni/e the true economy of th(? reforms which have been 
j)i’essed upon them by the In.Mpectors. The proceedings of 
W^ednesday sliow that this hope i.s vain. ^Plie caso jmt 
forw'iird on tho Guardians* behalf is not a string of excuses 
for not liaving carried out tho ofticial rO(‘ommeiidationH ; 
it involves a ilat denial of the policy on which those re- 
commendations are founded. Tliere is no niasou to ihiuk, 
after thirteen years spent in trying to bring the Gaardians 
to reason, that it can be worth while to waste any more 
ynui'.i in a birnilar [u'oces.s. But though it is useless to 
aim at influencing the existing Guardians, it may not 
bo useless to aim at ijifluciicing the ratepayers. The 
Brentford Union includes districts lil.o Cliiswick and 
Thvickonlium —districts, that is, in which there must 
be n vei^ large number of ratepayeis of tho better 
class, Jt is i)robably not too much to say that a ! 
large propoi't^on of ihc.so rat/L'[)ayers have neviT given 
an iutclligcnl vote on local matters in their livesj. They 
iiavw eitlier not voted at all, or they have votcnl to jdeaso a 
iVieml witlujiit troubling ilieinselve.s as to the merits of tho 
quest ioJi. But it is equally .safe to .saj' that Dk'J ane inte- 
rested in getting their rales reduced, and tiio liiselosuros of 
Wcdiicsday will show' th(‘m liow this iniiy be best ellhcted. 
Tlio Local Governmont Board represents lh(* enlightened 
j 3 ietljoil of ilealing wilh ])aupiu'ism — the ii’cthod which 
seeks t*’* brim.: n[) tho childi’cn who arc on the rates in such 
:i way as lo jirweiit them fj’oin ecuuing on the rates here- 
after. 'i'he Boanl may make mistakes in carrying out its 
purpose, -tliat contingency is inevilublc the diflieult 

nature of iho problem- -hut it keeps the purpo.so steadily 
bt'foi’vj its eye.-,. The Brentford Guardians j’e]>resent the 
old method of spemling as little as possible on the eliildren 
-UOAV on the rates, and making no aeconnt of the fact that a 
large Jiui jorily of tlie eliihhvn ho brought up tire ciTtain to 
beeoim'. paiqiiu’s as soon as they come to years of discre- 
tion. At tlio next elect ion of Guardians the respectable 
ratepuyers thvoiighont tho Brentford Union will liavo an 
op[K>rt unity of showing which of theso .^y.'bteriia they 
prefer. 


TIIK lNTKnN.\Tlf)\AIdST.S AT BLUSSKLS. 

rjinU Jnlerualional Association, though it ivproscni^ 
i desires ntid delusions wliicli aro more or le.ss vaguely 
cheriBlicd by largo classes of ])K)plo, and which arc apt 
under certain oireiirastanccs to become explosive, has uever 
ill itself had any really substantial existence. A lew years 
ago it made a great parade of its olabonite organization 
and formidable numbers, and an impression was spread that 
the leaders had only to give the signal and a multitudr of 
devoted followers would at once appojir to do their bidding, 
lu point, tyf however, tho Association was only tt sort 
of p.aper jniisk behind which one or two expfirts in agitation 
made a groat noise which frightened simple people. Here 
and ihercs scattered through tho cliief cities of Europe, 
weTO little groujis of iTtoken-down profGsaor.s, obscuro jour- 
iialisla, and ambitious artizaus, who pleasiul themselves with 
tho fancy that they were engaged in prepfunng a gi'oat revo- 
lutionary movement which w»« to change the whole consti- 
tutioO’otftotiety, and place working-mou at the top, of course 
^ith iho Ijitemarioual seated fiwaly on their shoulders. 


The Association made a great show of activity itt the way 
of poblishing manifestoes, and otherwise making believe that 
it had branches in all dhoctions; and there can bo no doubt 
that at one time it imposed upon tho French Goyernment, 
which eiidcavoui*ed alternately to crush and to bribe it. It 
was natural that a society of tins kind should attract to 
itself the sort of mcm who aftoi-wards became prominent jr 
under tho Paris Commune, and for a moment it almost 
appenred as if the Tntcrnafcional was at last embodied w a 
Government. In reality, however, although some of its 
members wero identifleil with tho Commune, the A.ssocia- 
tion itself was too slindowy for any kind of practical effort. 

It is possible that, it might in time have sncceeded in 
acquiring the organization on tho pretence of which it tiuded; 
but the political atmosphere has certainly not been favour- 
able to the experiment. lulomal dissensions, proceeding 
from the quarrels of rival leaders, hare broken up the 
Society, and the dclegiitos who have just been bolding a 
mc(;ting at Bj‘u.ssel8 represent only a fragment of the 
original body. 

Tho chief object of this mcet.ing appeain to have Ijeen to 
demonstrato the hollowness and insignificance of tho move- 
ment wiiieli once cn^ated so much alarm. There seems at 
first to have been (joiusiderable doubt whether there would 
bo enough inombors to mako a Congress at all, and not 
more Ihiin fourteen finally turned up. In order, however, 
that ever} thing might ho done in grand style, a President 
and four Secretaries were appointed— a very liberal propor- 
tion of ollicials for so small a number of members. A 
ipiostioii was raised whether a Russian who had come of 
his own accoj il, and without authority from anybody, to 
repro.scnt his country should be receiveii, but the Congress 
was HO anxious to mako up its numbers that it was only too glad 
to admit anybody. Tho Secretary of the Federal Bureau 
reported that, as nobody liad WTitten to him, he Lad had a 
very C3asy time of it, and had not been put. to the ti’ouble of 
answering any letters or to any expense for poKtago. The 
Belgian delegate staled that in his country the Association 
had jiot been idle. Tt had got tip exciTrsion trains at 
Antwerp, which ilie^Lniernatioiml popular in that 

react iuua.'y city ; and at Brussels it had organized itself 
in 0 manner wliich had had the satisfactory i-esult of 
miking the hvurfjroisir very uneasy, lu the Vale of the 
Vesdre the members had hit upon an ingenions and happy 
w ay of showing dt'fianco and contempt for the police, and thia 
vas by tnkiiig .such good earc^b) be pe»coablo and orderly 
tlat the ,p(dice ncy^ kaiST a chance of laying hold of 
any of tliem. The' 'Swiss dolegoic drew attention to a 
Hcrious obslaelo in the progrcs.s of tho movement in his 
country, which was that nafortnnately there was not a 
suflieient antagonism tlior’tj between rich .and poor. More- 
over, ^wiss working-meu had a tendency to become 
honrijfioiny and it was of course not "worth while to pull 
down one Hut of houryt^ois if another set was imiuediatoly 
to spring up However, ho wa.s disposed to take a san- 
guine view of the future, and to comfort himself with tho 
anticlpailon that “ tho misery of tho woi'kpeople and the 
“ progress of industry w^ould tend more and more to assi- 
“ milaie Switzerland to other countries.^* In tho course of 
time, therefore, Switzerland might hope to bo aa miser- 
ixblo as bigger and more advanced countries. Another 
difliciilty WHS that, though the Socialist propaganda held 
meetings, published papers, and issued tracts to enlighten 
the pot)ple, the buurgcoh reformers were constantly thwarting 
theso etforts by proposing palliatives. It must be admitted 
that it is very hard on the 1 nternationalists tliat the hmrgeois 
rclbrraei‘3 should point out that any small holes iu tho 
kettle may be easily mended with a little solder, 
in.sb^ad of breaking it ^ altogether and trying to 
make a new one. The German delegate gave rather a 
desponding account of affbir.s in Germany, but the French 
delegate woe more cheerfnl. Ho announced that there wero 
now more secret sections of the ^International in France 
than under the Empire, but of course ho could not enter 
into partieulare. In Italy tho Internatioumlists are 
disjwsod to keep out of view -as much os possible, asid th^*\ 
have oven addressed a remonstrance to the CongresiS^,' 
j)oiutiDg out the absurdity of “ a vast pubUety-organized 
conspiracy,” and demanding a radical change of system. 

As long as the International goes about its work pubHoly 
its ononue.s will know what it is about, and wiR be able to 
frustrate its operations* Unfortunately, the mecos^y for 
absf)lute secresy prevents the Italians from expiaining their 
own modes of action, and they have to bo content witii tho 
declaiution that, **witb a heart filled wsth an kumeoso 
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** faith in tiie realization of onr programme, wo conspire 
“ for the complete deatruction of the State, with all 
“ its nmlcvolent institutions, the annihilation of every 
kind of aothority, under vrhatover fonn it may present 
** itself, CM for taking possessioii^ by tho uplifted 
masses of all the implements of labour, machines, and 
<*Taw material, inclnding tho soil.” Everything, it is 
added, is summed np in tho two woi-ds “Anarchy and 
“ Collectivism,” conmtions which the Italians consider 
indtspen'sablo to the triumph of tho social rovolntioir which 
they have in view. Most people will agi’ee with them as 
to tho connexion between anarchy and these projects, and 
perhaps Collectivism might be scon tn bo equally iiocesRary 
if ono only knew what it meant. The Spani^ili brethren 
report that they are in great troiihlp, and that “ vengeance 
“ IS thoii’ war-cry.” They nro very anxious to have “ tlio 
“ great social liquidation ” hiUTicd on as quickly ns 
possible. 

English working-men appear to have had I ho good 
sense to refmiri from taking part in this ridirnlous 
exhihition. Ilowovtn* much some of them may sympa- 
thize with tho coniprehensivo projinds of amuxdiy and 
spolintion akotchod out in tlio address from Italy, tlicy 
aro probably awaro that rtioro i.s lik('ly to ho ohfninod 
by the adiviit use of ono cLass of propriidors agaiiiht an- 
other. The English Coiiirnuiiists have liitluaio dermal 
their chief strength from tho suicidal folly of induslrial 
capitalists who aro weak enough to iinagluo that i.licy can 
gratify their social jealousy of landowners without in 
turn suffering from the principles of coidiscjitinii which 
they aro holpixig to eslablish. Tliero is nothing now in 
the idoaa which it is iho business of tho hiternutional 
to propiigtite, but it would bo a mistake to Hnppos(> 
that their folly prevents them from being formiihible. Tho* 
International is contornptiblo enough in itself, and thoro 
can be litllo doubt that its wisc'st course would have been to 
play tho part of tho veiled prophet. As long us it was a 
dark my.sterioaa agency, the *proportiou 3 and resources of 
which nobody could calculate exactly, iiextuTised a certain 
power; but when it presented itself' for close ius]^oclion in 
tho daylight at Congresses and tho like, it was iiniiiod lately 
seen how artificial and worthless tho apparatus was which 
for a time had created so much alarm. This iniprc.ssion 
will h (3 confirmed by tho insane rant which has just been 
poured forth at Geneva. It is necessaiy, however, to dis- 
tinguish between the International itself and tho wild aspi- 
rations and hungry desires which lie behind it. A very 
small spark may produce terrible results in a certain kind 
of atmosphero or in tho ncighbouvhoo<l of inflaimnablo 
materials. 


PUBLIC PROSECUTORS. 

T he expediency of appointing public prosecutors has 
been for many years generally admitted; but their 
character and ftinctions seem to have been for tho first 
time seriously considered by tho Judicature Commission. 
Tho ancient and existing system of criminal justice has, 
like many other English institutions, worked better than 
might be expected; and it Leis boon remarked that in 
Scotland, whore public prosecutors have long been esta- 
blished, crime is not more effectually detected or punished 
than in England. If revenge is truly defined as wild justice, 
justice is essentially regulated revonge. The resentment 
of injured persons will, with or without a public prosecutor, 
in the great majority of cascis set the law in motion. When 
there is no doubt as to the identity of the offender, tho 
ordinary process of jnstioo is generally sufficient, and the 
deteetfon of unknown criminals is tho business of tho police, 
who have themselves been instituted to meet the more com- 
plkated wants of modern society. S^fty years ago there 
were enlj a few detective officers in London, and the 
country borough police date from a much more I'ecent 

E * >d. It is difficnlt to understand how tho detection or 
ention of crime was managed in times when it is never- 
M9S known that jaatioe found abundant victims. At 
present snffiinm hy theft or violence give information to 
the polioe, who. {otupare the case to be heard by justices in 
Petty Sessions, or by pojioe magistrates in towns. In 
oonD^ distrkibs^ wlum tte prosecutor declines to employ 
an attorney of his own, the magistrates' clerk who has 
t^i^n t^depoesISDiiB for the most part oondneta the prose- 
enttoa at SessioiiB or Assisea In ordinary cases de* 
poidtiaim 4m the c(mtmiitdl been foimdeil serve 


for a brief ; and the same witnesses who wfsro heard heforo 
the magistmto prove the ca«o in Court, luiviug ulread)? 
satisfied the superftiious and inconvenient tribunal of tho 
Grand Jury. When move com plicated crim;js aiH3 com- 
mittod, and when largo interests are involved, prosecutors 
sometimes incur heavy expense in preparing and cou- 
duetiug prosecutions. The costs of the Bunk of England 
* in the prosecutiou.s for forgery two or throe years ago were 
roughly CKti mated fd- 100,000/. Tho enormous expense oi 
tho prosecution of OitroN for peujury wns borne by the 
State on the direction of the tJliancellor of the Ex- 
obeciuor. Jn such eases the Solicitor (or tlic Ti’oasury 
acts as public pn.)scciit(^r, and cither the law officers or 
other coiiii^ei uro employed at. tlio discretion of the 
Trcasniy. 

Tho majority of the uiemhors of the Commission propose 
only to extend tho fiincl-ionH uhieli huve bi*cm ahiiost 
accidentally .ossurned by tho mnp:islrates’ clerks, who 
have of late yeairi been geiu'r.iHy iitionu'ys. I'ho cleiks 
have lor tho part coiisidcrablo experienoo in tho 

conduct of profiocutioTis ; and they nniy Ixo trusted to fonn 
a jiidgmeiit whether tho case as^ainst a ])riMOTic*r is sniTi- 
ciciit, if Biipportcd by tlio Avitnosses and uncontradicteJ, 
t(» ensure a conviction. A\"horo tin? depositions fail to 
(lisdo.so l(*gal })roof of gnill., it is usual foi' tho judge 
to inquire wheflu r additional evideneo is forthcoming, i\ud 
in clefiinlt of' lui'tlior proof to direct an acqnitlal. Prac- 
tiiioiier.s in Criminal Courts would probably isitaie that 
such eases arc comparatively rare ; and it is under- 
stood to be tho duly of a Tuntristraio lo Uiko rare that 
the evidenco on which ho commits tor trkd Is such as will 
snstaiu a convict ioti. In fict, not one prisoner in twenty 
who is sent lieforo a jury is innf)cent of tho mnie with 
which he is charged. Tho only practical effect of the 
iuUirmc'diato inquiry before the (Ivaud Jury is to allow^ 
a certain proportion of ri lminalft to cscjajie. If tho foro- 
man undersfamla his hnsi ness, !iud exerts a proper infiuencv^ 
over his cf)lleagiics, true bills aro found as a malter ot 
course, aud no harm is done. Tn the rare cases in which a 
Bill is riglft ly ignorofl an acquittal would be ocu*tain»Sjnd 
it would bo moT'e satisfactory tt' all concerned. Originally 
Gnind Juries wore probably the best public prosecutors, and 
the onstom of rt*quiring ovidenoe bcfoi^ they find a Bill is 
ooTuparativcly modern. I'lio only loason for maintaining 
the institution is that it is agreeable to country gentlemen 
to bear an ostensible part in tlio ndministration of justice. 
Tho Grand Jury of Middl(‘sex hfivo repeatedly presented 
themselve.s na a nuisance, althoiigli th(?ir objeetioTi i«i per- 
haps founded rather on the ineorivciiicnco to themselves 
than on tho impf diuioiit wliich they offer to public business. 
At the Assizes those w’ho arc summoned on the Grand Jury 
are not unwilling to visit tho county town on a public 
occasion, and to receive official sanction fin* their claims to 
form a part of the local aristocracy. So far as they have 
attendrd to their duties as n]agi.stmto.s they are perhaps 
eutitle^l to a formal recognition of their serviccB, but it is 
absurd that, after committing pinsoners on careful (jxamina- 
tiou of tlio evidence, they should take part iu an irregular 
and useless rehearing of the ense. 

Tho Loud Ciiiev Justice holds that prosocution is not a 
stage in criminal proceedings, but tnat it includes the 
oiitire process from tlio coiupletiou of a crime to the con- 
viction of tho offendor. He iicimrdiugly jiroposcs tho ap- 
pointment of a public prosecutor, assisted by a sufficient 
number of local functionaries, who is to be charged with 
tho detection of »rime, with tho apprehension of tho person 
suspected, and with the conduct of the case both before the 
magistrate and at the liiuil trial. His only rcasdh for 
dissociating tho office of public prosecutor from tluit of 
Attornoy-Gonoral is that tho law officers aro already over- 
burdened with public business. It would indeed l>e im- 
possible that tho Attorney- Gen tu al should undertake tho 
direction of tho police; and hi.s superintendcnco of ordinary 
pro.sectttions could bo only nominal. According to tho plan 
of the Lord Cniisp Justicto, a barrister of etanding and 
eminenct) would be appointed public prosecutor during good 
behaviour, and local public prosecutors with their requisite 
staff of clerks would bo appointed or dismissed by their 
chief. It is an essential part of tJie scheme that every 
case should at the earliest moment bo brought under 
the notice of tho local prosecutor, who would consult in 
diffioult matters tho head of tho department. The 
Chief Jusi’ICE thinks that in tho majority of cases tho 
puttie prosecutor would otjJy find it necessary tg interfere 
ibr the purposes of tho trial ; but ho would at his discrolign 
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Buperintond and direct tlio prcvioiifl inquiries of the police. 
In every case it would be bis duty to exam iuo tbe deposi- 
tions, and to take care that tbe pvot»fs were complete before 
the case came into court. It would bo his business to per- 
form the functions which now devolve on the attorney for 
the prosecution ; or, in Ci’owii prosecutions, on the ydicitor 
to the Treasury or to other piddic departments. The public 
prosecutor would prepare the briefs and instruct counsel, 
and the L<!RJ> CjtikI'' .Justicio thinks that there would be no 
difficulty ill providing against tlie undue exercise of pro- 
fessional patronage. The power of stopping ii prosocuHon 
at any stage would l 3 e transferred from the Attornoy- 
Oeneral to the public prosecutor ; but it would be com- 
potent to the (luvcrnmeut to entrust the c-onduct of 
Government prosecutions to its own officers, and the 
Attorney-General would retain the power of Cling i\c ojjicw 
informationB. 

If the proposal of the Lord Chief Ji'stice is adopted, 
there may perhaps at first be some risk of a contlict 
of authority between public ])rosccntors and Commissioners 
of Police or Chief Constables. It would not be desirable 
that the police sbould be ])lacrd directly under the (control 
of any sti’anger to the force, but the HU[)erior officer of the 
district might without iueouvenieneo bo nMpiircd to obey 
the directions of the public prosecutor, either in adopting 
particular methods of detection or in collecring evidence. 
The heads of tho yjolice would frequently profit by the 
opportunity of obtaining sound legal advice, and they might 
sometimes welcoiiio relief from tho re.sj)onsibility which 
they aro at present compelled to ineur. The public pix)- 
seentora, as well as tlie police, would be subject to the 
authority of tho Homo Office, w' liich would have t he power j 
to determine their mutual relations, Tho Loud Ckjep 
Justice entertains a high ()[)inion of the police, hut be 
concurs in the general belie f that their ztsil for conviction 
sometimes loads them too fiir, ami that they ought not 
to bo trusted with the conduct of prosoentions beyond tho 
preliminary stage. It is in fact much more dillicult to 
prepare a case for committal than lo prove it before a 
jur^. The trial is merely a decent formality, except in tho 
few cases in which an innocent person is unjustly accused. 
Great deference is dne to tlie experience and knowledge of 
the Lord Cuief J ustice ; and it is to be regretted that ciirai- 
nals should sometimes cscajic because the evidonco against 
them has not been prepared with sufficient care ; but tho 
main object of the appointment of public prosecutors would 
be to facilitate tho detection of crime, and to prevent tho 
impunity which arises from nogligonco, or sometimes from 
compromise. The expense of the necessary staff would not 
be grudged, if crime were more effectually detected and 
more certainly punished. 1 1 may be supposed that prose- 
cutions directed and conducted by public officers would not 
bo subjected to the vexatiou.s supervision of Treasuiy clerks, 
who now sometimes dis]ilay their power by refusing to 
sanction costs which are indispensable to the duo ad- 
ministration of justice. The Judges have often censured 
tho capricious parsimony of functionaries who ought to bo 
auditors and not censors of judicial expenses. 


WORKMRN’S TR.\lNwS. 

T hu controversy as to tho obligation of the Railway 
Companies in tho mntter of workmen's trains raises 
several questions of interest. In the fii'st place, it has been 
put, alike by tho Chairman of tho South-Eastern liail- 
way Company and by the London Trades’ Council, on a 
wrong footing. Sir Edward Watkin declares that these 
trains have been run “ for reasons of philanthropy and not 
“ for profit." The decision of the Board, ho says, was in- 
ffnenced in no small degree “ by a sense of duty towards 
“ tho poorer people of London, whqsc dwelling-places arc a 
stigma upon tho wealth and civilization of tho metro- 
“ pofis." He seems further to liint that these sacrifices 
to philanthropy might have gone on for ever if tho public 
hod but been decently grateful to its benefactors. But this 
great railway interest wliich has done more than any 
“ other interest for tho benefit of tho nation ” is everlast- 
ingly abused, and in consequence of this tho Companies 
may be expected to “ adopt the new policy of looking after 
“ tnomselvos." Tho Ixindou Trades’ Council, on the other 
band, treat tho matter lus one not of philanthropy, but 
of justice.^ They demand that a law should be 
passed making it compulsory upon the Railway Companies 
to afford every facility for the transit of working men and 


“women to and from their places of employment;” tho 
words “ every facility ’’ being subseq^uently explained to moan 
“ at tho lowest pc» 8 siblo fares." In a matter 6 f this kind pro- 
fessions of philantliropy and claims of right are equally out 
of place. It is difficult to believe that the poliojr of looking 
after themselves will bo really a new policy with any Rail- 
way Company. They may easily bring more intelligenco 
to the process, but it may l>c doubted w bother they can 0 
pos.sil)ly bring more good will. Sir Edward WatKIN in- ^ 
chides among tho motives which originally determined the 
South-Eastern Uircctors to run workmen’s trains the hope 
of finding them a cominereial success, and, now that they 
have not been found a commercial success, ho recommends 
tho Directors to witbdraw them. On the face of it, there- 
fore. the philanthropy of tho Company breaks down just 
whore tho pinch comes. So long as they hope to make 
workmen’s trains pay, tho Directors am animated by a 
.sense of duty towards the poorer people of London. As 
soon as thi‘y discover that tlie trains do not pay, they sud- 
denly become impressed with their duties towards their 
shareholders. If woikinim's trains were to be a commercial 
success, wIh.to was the philanthropy ? If they were to bo 
run without n*gard to profit and loss, where was the 
Directors’ consideration for their shareholders ? The simple 
ex])laiiatiou probably is, that if the workmen’s trains had 
brought in tlie money the Directors expected, they would 
have been glad to enjoy popularity and a consciousness of 
doing good into tho bargain. ' > • - 

The claim of tho London Trades’ Council is founded on a 
misconception of what Railway Companies really are. It is 
not unnatural perhaps that careless persons, seeing the 
immenso scale on which railway business is conducted, 
should come to fancy that they are in some sort 8 fcato 
concerns. The Ijondou Trades* Council would not dream 
of asserting a right on behalf of working-men to bo carried 
at the lowest possible fares by any earner’s cart which 
they might please to hail. They would at once admit that 
this would be an unjustifiable interference with individual 
property. The owner of the cart has aright to charge what 
ho chooses for tho benefit of riding in it, and if tho 
workmafi cannot afford to pay the price demanded, 
he must either walk or find some other carrier who 
will convey him more cheaply. What the London 
Tnidos’ Council do not see is that Railway Companies aro 
nothing more than common carriers writ large, and that to 
compel them to carry working-men at less than a paying rate 
would be to impose a special tax upon the shareholders for 
the benefit of a particular class of passengers. It would 
be just as reasonable to ask each pi’oprietor of a joint-stock 
bank to contribute a penny towards the cost of workmen’s 
tickets as to ask railway proprietors to issue tickets at a 
penny when they really cost them twopence. Tho Railway 
Companies are ready to run tmins of any description at 
rates which bring thorn in sufficient profit. It is clear, 
therefore, that what the London Trades’ Council roally 
mean by the lowest possible fares is, not the lowest fares at 
which trains will pay, but such fai’es as will come within 
reach of the workman’s pocket. If this is to be demanded 
of Railway Companies, why not of tho owners of cabs and 
omnibuses ? And if it is to be demanded of those who sell 
the means of conveyance, why not of those who sell other 
commodities ? It would bo no more unreasonable to 
“ make it imperative ’’ upon bakers or butchers to 
“ afford every facility ’’ for the feeding of working-men and 
working- women than to make it imperative upon Railway 
Companies to afford every facility “ for their transit to and 
“ from their places of employment.” 

There are two respects, however, in which Railway Com- 
panies differ from other carriers, and it remains to inquire 
whether these differences ought to involve any difference of 
treatment on the part of tho Legislature. In tho first place, 
they are tho holders of what in most places is a monopoly 
of the means of conveyance. If the South-ICastem Company, 
for example, refuses to nm cheap trains between Green* 
wich and London, it is not at present open to others to do ^ 
80, even if they are persuaded that it can be done at a profit. ’ 
Parliament had a plain right in the first instance to make 
what terms it chose for the grant of this virtuffi monopoly, 
and, inasmuch as it has never pledged itself not to allow 
competing railways to be constructed, it has still a right to 
say to the South-Eastern Company, If you do not find it 
answer to run cheap trains between Greenwich and London, 
we will allow any Company which thinks that it m do more 
for the public in this way to construct a new railway along, 
side of yours. It is conceivable that, with the experience 
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which has been gained from observation of existing rail- 
wayg, and with tho introduction of cheaper modes of work- 
ing, it might be worth tho while of a new Company to try 
tho experiment, and so to drive the existing Company 
either to reduce its faros or to hear tho loss of a groat part 
of its traffic. It is not likely that any legislation of this 
kind is imminent, but Railway Directors may do well to 
anticipate the possible consequences of subjecting tho 
public to needless irritation. Tho real way out of the 
difficulty is perhaps to be looked for in a general reduction 
of third-class faros. At present one objection urged 
against running workmen’s trains is that people who arc 
not workmen travel by them, and that in consequence of 
this the earnings by other trains are lessened. 13at this 
may mean that there is a large class of persons who 
would travel more frequently by rail if the fares were 
reduced. At all events Itailway Companies will be 
wise to exhaust every possibility of improvement in this 
direction before they take off woikmen’s trains without 
enabling those who travel in them to sburo in a general 
lowering of passenger charges. The other di.stinction is 
that Railway Companies which have statiuns in the centre 
of London and other large towns htive undoubtedly greatly * 
contributed to overcrowding among the poor by pulling 
down great numbers of dwellings witliout any ])roper pro- 
vision being made for the housing of their ininatc‘S. Par- 
liament has now devised a mode of meetiT\g sueh cases, and 
for the future no Railway Company will be allowed to evict 
poor bmants unless some arrangement cun bo made for 
providing them with as good dwellings as those of which they 
are to bo dispossessed. A condition of this sort cannot bo made 
reirospectivOj but the Companies who liavo not been subject 
to it may fairly bo asked to consider whether, in runnii^ 
workmen’s trains, they make any greater sacrifice than that 
which will lienceforth be demanded oi‘ all Companies which 
desire to extend tbciv accommodation, and would certainly 
bo demanded of them if they had now to make their lines 
over again. If this is tho case, and if in continuing to run 
workmen’s trains they merely decline to avail themselves 
of an accidental advantage over younger Companies, they 
will do well to hesitate before they expose themselves aud 
tho interests they represent to tho hostility of a class 
which feels more keenly than it reasons. The owners 
of a kind of property which uneducated men are apt to 
imagine to be in some unexplained way the property of tho 
nation can hardly bo well advised in making themselves 
unpopular for any trivial cause. 


CENSORS. 

W E doubt whether a habit of judging the conduct of others is 
compatible witli self-study. There are respectable persons 
ill every rank of society who seem to view themselves as the 
guardians of the lesser public morals— persons wbo m^be defined as 
the voice of public opinion to all within their roach. They lay down 
the law with an unflinching regard to the simple right and wrong 
of every question ; it is their vocation to keep up the rigour of 
decorum and the consistency of practice ; they aio unconsciously 
reteired to as ** the world ” in every conflict between time-honoured 
custom or exact propriety and personal inclination and convenience ; 
they live in a constant surprise at the laxity of other men’s prin- 
ciples, and the loopholes through which other men escape the obli- 
gations imposed by a nicer conscience. Their whole tone, in short, 
represents stability and inilexibleness ; but nevertheless, when their 
own tura comes, they not only avail themselves of the same loopholes, 
but do it in utter unconsciousness that they are running counter 
to their own most strongly pronounced rules of action. It is not 
that they ride over scruples, but that they have none ; they fail to 
see the analogy between their own case and the nearly parallel one 
on which they have recently passed an emphatic judgment. For 
pint and emphasis, the gift of putting an opinion in an epigrammatic 
form easv to remember and adapted for quotation, is one much 
exercised by these mentors. Horace Walpole, writing to bis friend 
George Montagu, on the death of his cousin Lady Bab, tempers 

J his condolences with an anecdote. must make you smile. 
The second Miss Jefferies was to go to a ball yesterday at Hampton 
Court with Lady Sophia’s daughters. The news came, and your 
aunt said tho girl must not go to it The poor child tlien cried in 
earnest Lady Sophia went to intercede for her, and fotind her 
grandmother at backgammon, who would hear no entreaties. 
Lady Sophia represented that Miss Jefferies was but a second 
COU&. and could not have been' acquainted. *Ohl madam, if 
tWe 18 no such thing’as tenderness left in the world ^cinq ace— 
Sir, you are to throw. ” If this old lady had not hod such very 
decided views about the social duties incumb^t on the clam of 
mourners in general, she might hlive asked herself some questions 
about the le^^timacy of her own pleasures as one of that class. But 


her position of arbiter, the shock to her sense of propriety in any 
pubhc appearance under the circumstancoa, and tne duty of pro- 
testing against other people's laxity, put sucli comptiriaons out 
of the range of possible peculation. 

An insight into motives, and into the loss obvious class of 
influences that determine conduct, is among the most marked 
differences between man and man. The people we speak of would 
be spoiled for their work if they set tbemsofves to study the inner 
workings of mind. Action L their starting point ; and it is clear 
that self is much further removed from one lino of investigation 
than from tho other. Men wlio.sc bent i.s to trace an action bock 
to its source are driven, as it were, to self-study. They can know 
nothing of tho subtle working of another mind but through their 
own. Those, on the other hand, who centre their scrutiny on tho 
doings of their jieighhoiira do not commonly trouble themselves 
with actuating causes. Thus they simply assume that motives 
must be iis alien from their own finer tiuit or conscience as the uction 
itself. The person w'ho is in the habit of accounting to himself 
for the why and tho wherefore of hii- course of feeling, motive, and 
performance can Inmlly fail to bo indulgent in his judgments. 
All thought, questioning, deliberation upon the action of others, 
leads tow’srds tenderness and sympathy. It is a frame of mind 
that may easily become morbid, in\ eating oven crime with fasci- 
nation to certain imaginations, nml, short of thi.s, obscuring the 
strict boundary between right and wrong. But the people who 
judge by rule and line, by cut ami dried .•social laws and prejudices, 
who never consult their inmu- sell’ for extenuating eiicumstances, 
are certain to (ti* in the opposite direction. No man can fairly 
judge Ills fellow, either in greni. matters or in small, without 
sympathy— an undreamt of superfluity to tho sclf-clcctcd censor. 
In the absence of this moderatur (lie very strength of opinion on 
a question of duty or propriety muKt, to people of this turn, ensuro 
perforiiianco and obedieiico to it in their own case us a matter 
beyoud self-inquiry. In short, fublrict rule for others pastes with 
many for conscieiitionsness; it Nj^ms so impossible to steady 
re.spect ability not to act as it prcacln s; c.'^pecially it is nob in 
ordinary liuman nature to euspevit itself of failure at the very 
point where it is kcenost-eighted, foul where its judgment is most 
vigorously exercised. There is a self-evident absurdity in acting 
again.st our principles, in having one rule for others and another 
for our.selves. Wo understand meousifitency well enough in tho 
case of other people and the world in general, hut the contradiction 
is too viol^uit an insult to self-lov^' to be regarded as possible in 
our own person. And, in fact, Ijowever the code may seem to bo 
outraged to tho observer, we <fo not find it strikes the censor as 
an ineonsistenev. 

Nor is it so difficult as at first appears to provide a satisfactory 
solution for an apparent hitch between principle and practice. 
It is only to give to self alone the bf*ncfit of exceptions, It may 
be observed that exceptions nre always personal things. Other 
peoples illnesses, for example, follow a prescribed course; but 
when it comes to our turn, our malady accommodates itself to no 
c,Htegory, and resists all nomenclature. And so of regimen and of 
every branch of practice that is a law to the generality. What 
we arc ready to enforce on the mass hapi>ens, for «ome reason or 
other, not to fit our ow’ii idiosyiicracy ; lor it is bo common for 
people to think their own case peculiar, and subject to no general 
Jaw, that scarcely anybody is wholly free from tne illusion. Tho 
most furious zealots will make exceptions for those cm whom their 
affections centre. Tho world must accept a certain forntula or be 
consigned to hopeless perdition; but an escape is found for a 
recusant brother, lover, husband, or wife. Something quite singular 
is found in the favoured case. No precept is unbending euouph 
to escape such handling. Tho Nubian Arabs, who are strict 
Mahometans in a country prolific of pig, will eat wild boar, though 
in express prohibition to the rules of the Koran. ‘*But what 
would your Fakir (a countryman, no doubt) say if ho wa.s awiiro 
of such a transgression?” ^*Oh, wo have already asked permis- 
sion,” was the reply; *^and he ^ays, If you have the Koran in 
hand and no pig, you are forliidden to eat pork; but if vou liave tho 
pig in your hand and no Koran, you had bettor eat what God has 
provided you.” Thus it is possiblo to abhor eatcis of pork and at 
the same time to eat it. A similar ca::ie is presented by David 
Deans, that model censor, upon the occasion of Heiibon Butler’s 
being presented by the Duke of Argyll to the living of Knock- 
tnrlitie. ** Honest David,” it is observed, “ bad now, like other 
great men, to go to work to reconcile his speculative principles 
with existing circumstances, and, like other great men, when they 
set seriously about that tiisk, ho was tolerably successful.” Tho 
course of reasoning by which he succeeded in eating the words of 
a lifetime is very ably and humorously set foilh. fur from 
any qualm visiting the good man on the surprising concluaiona 
arrived at, or any humbling sense of inconsistency, we are told tha^t 
the messenger whom he despatched to his 80ii-m-law elect added 
to his summons that certainly the gudeman of St. Leonards bad 
some grand nows to tell him, for he was as uplifted as a midden 
cock upon pattens.”^ The censorial temper is not suspicious ; 
strong m its moral insight, it owns no vulnerable side. What 
Betisfies its clear notions of right must needs satisfy the world. 
We are very sure that no shmefaced consciousness would with- 
hold old David from cemtinumg to deuonneo in his u^ual strivin 
those “ ulcers and imposthumes, the sores and leprosies of his 
time,*' from which by a chain of subtle distinctions ho had so 
barely kept aloof. 

There must be censors, but tho office is certainly one of those 
which, if good for mankind, are yet perilous to the holders, 
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We have Baviil Dcausea in our own time, who ore Tery apt 
to call the attention of the public to n man’s private transactiona, 
and to express their opijiioii of other people’s line of conduct 
with n leni^h and einbnratiou which circumstances did not 
atem to call for. We noier f^oe a parson called to account in 
a new3p{n>er for beiug at a bull, or a bishop for dining out 
in Lent, w-itbout a pretty btron;^ conviction, juslitied by instances 
to the point, that the dictators of these roproofo will be 
doing the same” before long, only under exceptional circum- 
stnneob. Tlie grandee of the county gives fv ball. Tho censor 
is invited— not of courho (o the dance— the whole house is 
Ihrwwii open.” Our serious friend is tliore, but assures iia that 
he bcaivcly comes within sound of the fiddles. The a««cetic whose 
zeal drove him into piint refuses a dozeu dull iuvitations, and in 
oacii case gives his reasons ; but there comes one attended by 
such peculiar circuiustances that rules ought to give way. Some 
hoj-t whose civilities have been rowoi’dcd with three pages of 
austere counsel meets him without being aware of tho special 
points which make it right to be at tlio disliiiguisluid gatlierhig, 
though wrong to sit down at his own leas brilliant or frushionablo 
board, and ho reports tho enoonntor ; rn)t, however, to the confusion 
of hia critic, who is strong in tlie monopoly of cxceptiiuiB. It 
docs not occur to him that tiie hisbcjp may have been acting under 
peculiar circuni 'Stances also. IJowevcr, we are duscribing censors, 
not judging them. 

Sociely, and espocially tho lunro doiiioj-ue Ibriiis of social life, 
may ho said to be governed by lemalo t tuisors, sclf-eonatltuted 
exaeters of obsurvanees and deliners of tlie }U’oprietiefl of life. 
They bottle limes and 8i.-.‘iboiirt ; they aiv authorities upon cere- 
luoiiies ; they have fixed opinions (3Ji ihe breadth of crap© and how 
long it should bo worn, 'i’enderncss aiul feeling are with them 
identified with their outward tokens, tiling.^ to bo weighed and 
measured. And they follow btricLly their own rules, and are con- 
spicuous examples bO long as no,oxceptional circumMliiuex‘.s arise. 
It is impossible fiir u w^unan of due beusihility not to btnml in awe 
of these arbiters, not h» regulate litr conduct with some releronco 
to their dictum. Abb(ilulfi dcliant bclf-ivllanc^ is no part of social 
discretion, Only, if bho Ini's a rigivlly faithful friend who lives in 
her mind as a subsidiary ctniseieiux in minor proprieties— “ What 
will Priscilla sav r*” intGrposing itself in every coiiilict between 
prescript }(/n and inclination — and if it over <'fcurs to her frioiid to 
be tested where she is most olHciom in e -’vising, it is ten to one 
but &ho will witness sumo broad niodiiuMtic.n ; some ditlcrenco 
between preaching and praciico whicdi takes her by sui prise. Hut 
it does not etartlo Pinscilk, who is too unconscious of iucon- 
sistoiicy to apologize, and perhaps prcwliiug ono way and 
practiMiig niiothor simultaneously, Tho habit of lading down 
the law and judging our neighbour is not to bo checked by a 
mere rule of cxmduct. It is so natural to do what is pleasantest 
that peojde out of the w*ay of eelf-scrutiny slip into it unconsciously 
ns into an attitude of bodily ivpo^e. 

This practice of Bclf-atudy is not necessarily allied to greatness 
of mind ; with some noted examples of it it is more a faculty or u 
laslo than a virtue or a griicc, but it always promotes candour and 
fair judging. TeiJys, a fair, though by no monns a great man — 
a mail however held in high ro.^pcothy Evelyn, himself a censor in 
the host Bcnae of the word— wrote his Dmry at a time when 
society ■was cxtift<)rdiiuirily corrupt, whon public m(‘n -wore voiial 
beyond example, and the Court a bjwoi’d for all iimt*.. Ho 
W’lvs in tho way of seoing and hearing a great deal both of 
public men and tho Court, and writes about them with perfect 
truth ; but bo writes with eqiud fidelity about himself ; his | 
motives are as imturally recorded as hia actions ; Iherofore he is 
never consorioiis. It seems as if he Jtiicw hiinjK;lf too well for the 
luxury of abuse. If he refiects at one timo on the short-lived 
grief of widows, ho fulls back at once on his oxperienco for an 
explanation. “ Sent for by my Lady Hatton. I to her, and there 
she found fault with me for not seeing her since her being a 
widow, which I excused ns well os I could. And hero do see 
what creatures widows are in weeping lor their husbands and then 
presently leaving oil; but X cannot wonder at it, the cares of the 
world take place of nil other passions.” iind ho knows this, 
and excuses it becnuso he himself reilects on tho death of a friend, 
and tho causes which inoditiod his own grief. “Which I do 
sorrow for as much ns I can, for a death that hrinp me a hundred 
a year.” Ho can wrrite wiih modoration of tho allogod cowardice 
of our naval officers, b. 'cause ho know's what a panic is in his own 
person. “ On i'lKd to Urc'enwicU, where going 1 was set upon by a 
great dog, who got hold of my garters, and might have done rao 
hurt; but, IjordT to flee in w'hat a maze I was, that having a 
aword about me I never thought of it, or had tho heart to use it.” 
He was tho great man of his family, and took upon Jiim on one 
oi‘i*asLon to Idow up a poor relation; tho man retumod him, word 
for word, all his own Lorma of Hliglit and disrespect. “Which 
argues,” he itjmftrks, “ a high and noblo spirit in him, though it 
troabh‘9 mo a little that he fh«)ultl make no more of my anger; 
yet I cannot bhune him for doing so, he being the elder brother’s 
son, and not depending on me at all.” Mo man ever look a more 
candid view of himself— -aurveying his inuer self, os it were, from 
some external standpoint; and no man was over more dispassion- 
ately fair and indulgent in tho senRo that what others did was 
intelligible to him. Yet he w^as fairly honest among rogues, and 
a Ihithfiil servant to his king, his chief, and his connin', when the 
niftjorUy about him were every man for himself, In tlua par- 
tiQular quality he stands unrivalled. There are, we believe, more 


great and good men ” than there, are men of thia uxuparlng «el£« 
knowledge and unfiinching self-portradturo. 

The office of censor is noble or trivial, those v^o fi)l it betray 
a lofty or a petty spirit, according to motives and objects. Zeal, a 
passion for virtue, a hatred of vice and wrong, urges the heroic 
censor to his task, beyond all thought of self, whether flattering or 
humiliating. A mihlftr, but not lee« genuine, real for the r^ht 
compels the social critic often unwillingly to hie or her caUmg. 
J’he p*'tty censor is prompted primarily by some personal motive, ^ 
Some vanity of a special insight, some notion of privilege or self- 
importance, some suspiciou of slight, some solicitude for disphy, 
or perhaps tho mere spirit of meddling, lies at the bottom of the 
censorship, and prompts to offiefous expression ; and self, being ao 
far busy, is not to be put down when interest or convenience 
demands a remission of strict rule. The censor unsays his pre- 
cepts, and society is justified in turning tables on its critic. 


Mil. DAWKINS ON THK BASQUES. 

I N tho present numbor of tho Forhnyhtl^ Rmitvs Mr. Bnwkina 
has put into udysleiuatic shape, the result of thelntost observa- 
tions on ail iijiptirtant quesLion with regal'd to tho ©tlmplogy of 
Hritaiii and of j'luropG. This is the question with rogard to the 
past and present extent of that non-Aryan race in Western Europe 
which is now reprcsi'nled by tho Hasquea, No one doubts that 
tlLit race had, even in historical limes, a much wider extent than 
it has now. No ono doubts, for instiiiiee, that the Basques are tho 
remnant of a nice which once occupied a much wider rang’o in 
ypaiii and Southern Ciaul, and most likely there ai'e not many who 
doubt that they represent tho oldest surviving inhabitants of those 
cuuidriey. Few will now be inclined to hold with Niebuhr that 
tho (.’oils wore in Spain before the Iberians, and that tho Jberiana 
appeared in the peninsula as intruders upon tho Felts. It seems 
now to bo gi'uerally iieknowledgod that the Basques on both sides 
of ihe Pyreneiis are Iho romnant of the old llicriiins on both sides 
of tho J’yrenees, that these Iberians or Hasi:jiie& are the rem- 
nant of the earliest non-Aryan inhabitants of Western Europe 
within historic times, and that it was upon them that the Celts 
came as Iho vanguard of the Aryan migrathm. And when thus 
much id accepted as something very lilm certain liLstory', we aro 
ready to accept a gwd deal move as having a very high 
degivio of probability. Vo aro quite prepared to sco in the 
Babi[ut!3 the remnant of a people who, even m historic times, may 
bo traced far beyond tho hounds of .Spain and (haul, and who in 
pneiiistnric times may very well have bei;n spread much further 
still. We are quite prepared to accept, on a very small amoiuit of 
evidence, the Ligurians of Gaul and Italy, tho Sikaniaos of Sicily, 
ami even the native tribes of Northern Africa, those who W’oro 
thoro before Ph(x''niciau and lloiuan conquests, as belonging 
to tho same racu as tho Iberians of Spain and Aquitaine. 
And, if wo admit Liguwans and Siliaiuaws as branches of this 
once widespread race, wo as good as admit that tho whole of Italy 
was once occupied by an llxirian people, and that, ages before tlie 
.Scipiod carried tho Kouiau arms into ^pain, the primitive I^atin, 
tho forefather of the Roman, had to dislodge tho kinsmen of the 
Spanish Iberian from the seven hills themselves. To sucli a belief 
there is no kind of ii priori objection ; tho doctrine fulls in witli all 
that wo know of tho general relations of tho Aryan and non- Aryan 
races, and it further tails in -with not a lew strange and isolated, 
and theivforo tho more trustworthy, Italian traditions. Nny, wo 
ore prepared to go further and to believe that, besides these j*egions 
where this ancient race may be tracked by something like history or 
tradition, modem science may track them in wide regions where 
they have left no such historical or traditionary traces. Many 
i scholars have been led by a quite independent line of argument to 
lielievc that the British islands, before the coming of any branch of 
the Foltic race, were inhabited by a non- Aryan people, to whom 
some classes at least of megalithic structures aro to be ass^ned. 
TJie only question would lie whether these non-Aryan inhabitants 
of Britain wore Basques or Fins, and if, as some say, Basques and 
Fins ai'e really the some, this is no longer a question at dll. T^o 
ail this there is no kind of objection ; it is just what we shovdd 
look for d pmyfij aud a very small amount of positive proof would 
be enough to make us believe it. But it is going a step further 
when we are told, not only that there once wore Jkwqucs or other 
non-Aryan inhabitants of the British islands, but that a certain, 
and not very inconsiderable, Ba^ue element remains in the inha« 
bitauts of the British islanas still. This doctrine is not altogether 
new ; thero is somethi^ like it in Tacitus, and it has been strongly 
set forth by Professor Huxley. Hero it is again put forth os part 
of an elaborate system by Mr. Dawkins. Now the argiitoents both 
of Mr, Huxley and Mr. JlnWkins naturally turn mainly on physical 
phenomena, as tho form of skulls, and on the evidence fiiraished 
by implements and the Hko. This is ono side of the case, and ire do 
not at all undertake to answer the various arguni^ts on behalf 
of his view which Mr. Dawkins has put together in a very clear 
and orderly shape. What wo wish to do is to put on record some 
arguments from another side which it seems to us that Mr. 
Dawkins has forgotten or undervalued. 

Mr. Dawkins, almost at tho beginning of bis essay; speaks 
thus : — 

Tlw study of language has proved itaetf ft brok^ feed fo loan upon, 
since a language may pass away without a cerwepocdiag of race.. 

^ The Knglish-speakiiig ^aishnum* ^ exdtnple, is the wsecodont of the 
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Weihh'^tpoiklng dmslkr In Wwt WiU*, and hmi lout Ma mothoM^uo 
vitbiHii abanginig Ua^y»i«iwr( ai 4 K««Ksh nt tJnk psuwnt ttma is dowiy I 
but sufuly MpbUatuur tbmotfbout VVaUmi^ my (^ruuftoiuUug 

altemdou in 4 & fMKHjfi. It it bbvwas* th®r<ifore, tliat lanfifua^fe, is « my 
unoortuin ipiSdo iutace. 

iJow if asyV)4y w«tn to up bug^oiigo us tjbe one unerring 
guide to rsoe^ wa aiiould ut oaoo be plun^ into tke wildest 
coufusums ana contradictions of the plainaat facts of kistory. But 
it does not ilicroforo follow tbut lenguaga is to be o^t asido as 
something wlu<^ need not be taken ut ml into consideration in 
forming oar judginout on auch questions as those which are here 
started by Mr. Bawldns. It is quite certain that many nations 
have changed their language without any change in tboiusclvos — 
that is, they have adopted the language of souie other nation. 
The example cif Cornwall which Mr. Dawkins has chosen 
is as good a one as could be found. Though the saying about Tto, 
Pol, and Pen is all nonsense— ^ though, as everv one wliu has looked 
in Domesday must know, the forefather of any piirticular Tre, 
Pol, or Pen is as likely to have been English or Norman as 
British — yet there can be no doubt that the great nnisa of the 
inhabitants of Oomwall are of British descent. Xeverlluileas 
no tongue is now spoken iu Oomwall hut English. In the like 
manner vmnous other tongues, among which Greek, Latin, 
Gomian, Spanish, Arabic, and Persian are consjdcuons, are, or have 
been, spoken by large innsKcs oi' people who certaiuly were not 
Greek, Latin, or so forth by descent. Still, for a peopfo to ckmge 
their language is by no nieurn* an easy business. And, though it Ints 
often happened in the history of the world, yet every cii.so In which 
it has happened is in some sort jui exceptional case. TJojit is to say, 
■wheu a nation has changed it.s language, we shall couinioiily see 
some special reason why that particular nation should change it. 
When a nation changes its hinpiiiige, it cnminonly doc.4 so because 
it Jwis been conquered or otherwise slTougly iiiflucnc».*d by soim^ nation i 
which lias a miurkod superiority over ilbolf. Morecouquchi is not 
enough. A conquest is not likely greatly to aifect the language of the 
conqucTcd, unices the conquerors seltle to a considerable extent iu 
the conquered country. And somcthitig more is needed besides 
more rtuiquest and mere settlement, AVhen the conqueror is also 
the civilizer, he can commonly caiTy his language with him. If bo 
is not the civilizer, if bo over(;omea a people more civiH'/<*d than 
himself, experieni^c shows^tbat he is H it likely to impose hia 
binguage upon tlu^ conquered, but la more likely to cxclmngo bis 
own language for thtiirs. In a large piri of Asia, where the iuha- 
biUnts had no special civilizafiou of their owni but were rwtdy to 
aci'ept tht) Greeks as their luostei-s in* everything, Greek easily 
displaced the language of tlic countries, and became, as in somo 
parts it still remains, Iho one spoken language. In the furtliev 
East the case was different ; there ihcio were ancient national 

S 'stems, which wo may look upon as very inferior to that of 
reece, but whicli still had quite life and strengib enov^b 
to bear up against Gretb iuflueucoa. All that the Macedonian 
Kings of Syria and Egypt could do was to phuit Grccb 
colonio.«» in their kingdoms j they were not able to inako Gr<i«k 
supplant the native languages throughout the whole country. 
So in the West, Latin spread itself everywhere, Ix^caiLse tliere the 
Ibnnaiis were tellers as well ns conquerors. But it utterly failed 
to supplant either Greek otthe languages ohler than Greek in the 
lands e-ast of the Tladriatic. So agaui, when tlio Teutonic con- 
querors aottlod within the Ilouum domiuions, wherever tlioy simply 
settled among the Roman irdiabilantH and did not displace them, 
instead of carrying their language with them, they adopted the lan- 
gungoof the conquwed. It was only in the lands whei*e the Homan 
inbalntjint& were really displaced — in Britain and in the lands 
along the Rhine and .the Danube— tliat the Teutonic conquerors kept 
their Teutonic language. Id all these cases we can see why certain 
nations changed their language, while certain others do not. The 
more civilized language will disDhice the less civilized, even in the 
teeth of great superiority or numbers. Bat nothing shoit of 
a superiority of numbers on tlie part of iho couquoror.s which 
comes very near to on extermination of tho coiuiucred can mjUvo 
the more civilized language give way to the loss. 


The same line of argument may be ibllowed out with tho progress 
of the English language in the Ueltie parts of the British ialaudB, 
with that of G^man mnong Wends and PiHissian*, with that of 
Sptmish in vast regions of America. Wherever a people change 
their language for another, we can see h definite mason for 
their changing it. And when a nation docs altogether clmngo its 
language, nay when a nation is wholly swept away, its language 
does not at all necessarily vanish without leaving traces of itself. 
In many pai^ of the world, extinct lo^unges, languages of which 
net a word is now spokeu within their ancient bounds, have left 
their maiik in the muea of greivt natural ol>{eots, and, where them 
are any, of great cities. A crowd of examfdes press upon us foou 
the Englkh'CpeaJni]^ Lmds on borii shies of the ocean : cur Pens 
Jfand OUT Lydiards, (^saotiout tuni MasBacimsetts, London cm the 
^Thames and OJxmceater on tlic Severn, are witnesses that there 
was a thne when tongues other than Eu^lish were spokeu iKith in 
Old, and in aW. So we may set it down ah an ahnost 

certain nde that^ however Utile of any other kind a ntutioa may 
leave behind It» at will always leave some signs of its prossnoe in 
local nomenslatttsa. The presence of the Bsfiqnaa themsalves may 
be traced fhr beyond the &undeio wMch thmr ptmtmi range ig 
confined. like nmni may be banished; like mo, they 

a an&r death ; wL like am ahso, they conuucftdy leave at 
nuanvn^ Wdnd tkeqiu. ^ 


Kow what we ore asked to believe (»u the aubj<‘ct of tho Biequos 
is this. History tolls us that, befow English or Humhn in\Hpii()np, 
Britain was inhabited Celtic jwces. In a not incoTisMoridi'o 
part of the ielaad Celtic races btlll reipaiu speaking tMr ano'umt 
Iftognages, and we know further that, ij\ ouiuparati>^‘ly late 
tiiiiBs^ those languages Wei'S spoken o^i^r a much larger pi)rt of 
BriUin than they are now. \Ve could tell fmther, witheui any 
other kind of evldonco, bv the aid of nomenclature only, iUut.tbe 
Celtic languHgi’s — or, if tlio Celtic languages had utterly pi iiriwd, 
that some language other than English unci f^tin — had oiu e been 
spoken over all Britain. W hy tin*se rhafigcs should take j>lace, 
why the Oclte should in one part oC the iHlaml ^-anisic bcibie the 
English, whj' in anollicr part they should exchange their langu.Hge 
for the Englmh, are all fads wliicli can be* explained in the simpiest 
way ; they all follow the uiiiveT8.il law of such casos. Bui now we 
are not only asked to belitwc, what wo are perfectly ready to Ix'*- 
lieve, that Tiritein was occui»iod by Ikti^quort wbbro tlie ci\m6 
into it— not only tliat a small iDfiu*iou (»f blood nuty hat'e^ 

found its way into the veins of the Celtic conquerors, jusiai^ a *<0)011 
iufuHiou of Celite blood found its way into the veins of ike I^nglifh 
coiKjiiorors— but wc are further asked to believe that in a not \ei*y 
small district of the island the prevailing Wood is as truly ikii*»]iio 
as in other parts it is Okie and 'reutonic. Wlien wo are asked to 
btdleve this, we cannot help at least pointing out that tho cliiuige 
wbicb is supposed is one wbicli is quite without a parallel in the 
history of our «»wti country, perhaps in the history of any olW'i* 
country. We cun .see wdiy the Celts iu Britain sliouM chauiiO 
their own hmguuge cither ior T.al.in or for EnglLh ; we camiot my 
why the Buh(pn.'B in Bribiiu aliould change their laiigiuqift' for 
(kdtic. Vet, if u hrt true that there still is iu Wales a Bewjiio p\»pu- 
latioii showing marked BfiS(|Ue physical fca tines, it is plain uwt 
they must lu»^c exchanged their language for Celtic ages before tho 
auilbentic history of our island begins. Now it, is plain cnougii 
why Iberinns in Spi^in nnd Gaul should have forsaken Iht'ir own 
langimgo for the language of thinr Homan coxiquerors ; but can 
BOO no ri*a«on why iberiniKs in Brila’ni .“hoold have exclnuigod theiv 
longiuige for the language of their Celtic conquerors. The I'eUs 
may have lx*en, or they may noi havebeiuj, slightly in mlvnnce oi‘ the 
Hxirians in some of the neodfiil arte j but it c.nnuot bethought that t 
Celts ciirno amongst t ho Iberians »i,scivili7>;rH in the same w ay in wlneh 
rim lioiuHiis appeared as civilizers. 1 'ho Celtic tongue cannot hava 
been «et before the Bu.sques, us the J jatin and thcEnglibli longues Jja \ e 
at diiforent tuuos been set Ixjforo tlm Celts, us the tongue ui a 
people in every way greater ond atrongor and more civilized find 
altogether out of comparison with thorufielves. Yet tho sup'i’.o.^eil 
Baariuo population in Brihun now sponks, and from the bogiiiiiiiig 
of history it has spolfcn, not Basque but Welsh, except so tar it 
may have further exchanged Welsh for I’/Uglish. No one lias 
shown that there ia even an infuHiou of Bas(£ue in the W^eJsh lan- 
guage; no one haa shown that there is any trace of Bitsijue noiimn- 
dature in any district of Britain. A (^eltie settlonU'iiL in such an 
ago among a Jiabque people must have h*d to the exterminatii'U or 
expulsion of tho Hjiwjue iiibabi tents ; Unit they should have tiirm'd 
into Celts, without loavingniuy traeo in the language or oven in tho 
naniendatiire of tJic country, is a thing which in our point of view 
seenm allogd lior unparalltdod. 

We t hankfully accept Mr. Dawldns's phyaical facta as slat ing one 
side of the enhiuct ; we accept them ii& most valuable materials tfj- 
wards the disciisfeien of thequcbtion; but we cannot look on the 
question ns wholly settled till evidence of another kind has Ih'co 
weighed against them. Wc do not at all wish to make language ihe 
only guide in such matteis ; but we cannot admit that the evidence 
of hinguage is to lx* cust iiwuy us if it had nothing to do with the 
matter. Mr. Daw'kinsw theory has in its own point of view 
strong arguments in its favour, but he should not forget that, from 
another point of view, there ai'e difUcultiea no less strong in 
its way. 


SOHO SQUARE. 

I T is just a hundred yi'ars since tho fortunes of Mrs. Theresa 
Cornelyb Ixgim te dbcliiic, and with them the glories of ^oho 
Square. VVho rcincmlierM her now r Yet she was onco a cwiilml 
figure in tlu' fa^hiouMhle world of Txnulon. Her house, now a 
pickle shop, was cr«jwded with princes, nobles, and fine ladies. 
Her ball-room, now a Uoiuunist chwpcl, w'as the hoad-<]^uartere of 
extravagance and gor;ieouH «]»pftiel. It was at one at lier nioa- 
quemdes that tJve lieaiitiful <iftug))ter of a ].»€»€«• wore the costume of 
an Indian prim’t'ss, thico black girls bearing her train, a canopy 
hold over Jier Lend by two iiogi'o boys, and licr dress covered witn 
Jewels worth a hundred th/us:iitd poundH. It was at another that 
Adam, in fiesh-colourod tight . h and nn apron of fig-leavcB, was to 
be seen in company with the Duchess of ikdtou as Diana. Death, 
in jv white shroud, bearing his own coffin and epitaph, lisdy 
Angusta Stuart as a Vestal, the Duke of Gloucester, in an old 
English habit with a star on his cloak, and the Iteke of Itevon- 
shifo, '‘who WHS very tine, but in no particular character **— all thcaa, 
and others, paawd through her rooms ; yet before many years Kiul 
gone by she was selling asses' milk at Kuightsbridge, and in 
1797 she du‘d in the Elect Prison, forming senemes to the very 
1^ for retiicving her broken fortunes. .Attexupts were unsuccess- 
fully made to keep up the festivities of Chiriiale Hous^q but 
Aki^k s drew away the great, ai»d the Square gmdually declined 
in the world, from bskim to philosophy^ frtmi, artists to irr'.u*.s- 
mea, from shops to hospitals, until at Wgth its lowest depth scums 
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to have been reached, and the beauiifier of I^iceater Square has 
been euxumuned to the nssistanct' of Soho. 

The ruthless hand of historical truth has of late years demolished 
many pretty stories, and has not spared tho favourito legend of 
Soho. In the happy days when wo believed in the immaculate 
purity of Anne Rolcyn, wlicn we ilerived Charing Cross from the 
reme, when wo attributed the razing of Fothoringay to the 
filiid piety of King James, and had a childlike faith generally in 
the honour and virtuu of crowncil heads, Ihei’© were many tales to 
be )*upeated as constantly approjiriate to certain localities, and 
always ‘‘as true as you’re standing there.” Among them, and 
involving a hin^ular purvorsioii of facts, is the popular account of 
the naiiio of this district. Solio ” was the Duke of Moruuoutli s 
watchword at Sodgeiuonr, and was applied by his party to the 
Square in which his town liou-o stood. So ruu'tlio tale. There is 
a sediment of truth in it. Tho Duke did live in a houso on tho 
south side of what was then called King s Square, and his memory 
was long cherishod in that district and elsewhere. But tho 
district tvas then called, as it is (Mlled still, Soho," and King's 
Square was then, as it is still, in “ Soho.” Moniiiuiith s watcli- 
woni was derived from Ihe name nf the placti Vlicre his house 
stood, not exactly from the iiimKi of the Square; for it was then 
called gf‘nerally King’s Square, or cite Soho Fields, ami this nanio 
had been known, as Ford Macau lay points out, at lea<l a year be- 
fore Sodgenioor, and, as mii^ht have pointed out, at least fifty 
years before tlial again. Where the name came from is a dillerent 

Q uestion. It is easy to form coiijochirt;;^ nboul it, ami to say it is 
erived from tlio footpad’s slang v)f the sixteenth century, that tho 
fields wore louely at uiglit, and tliar divers persons were robbed in 
thorn, and so forth. In reality, however, we do not know much 
about tho multor, and had belter let it nlono ; while for Ihoao who 
like associations of the kind, it will be enougli to point out that 
Momuouth’a hou.50 oLood where tlieie Is now a hos]»ital for women, 
and that the narrow alley calltd iMtciuaii's Buildings is on u part 
of tho site. 

There is still an old-world air about the place. Jf you dive 
down into the streets and lanes you S'*e everywhere evi- 
dences of tho gToatiu'SH of former occupants. If a street door 
is open there is a vision (d‘ enrved oak jianelling, of frt'ttod 
ceilings, of frescoed walls, of inlaid floors. Squalid us ar»? some 
of tho teneimmls, their iuhabilaiits <lo not need to dream 
that they dwell in marble liails. (Jnee on a timt' even .Seven 
Dials was fafcliioiiable, and is not a 'in ' buried in St. Anne’si' 
for one Wriglit, an oilman in Compton Sio-et, had the U»dy of 
Thcotloro of Corsica inl-'i’ied at his expense, and lioraco 
Walpole pointed tho nior.il of tho poor Fleet prisoner's faie. m his 
well-known epitanli. Here and there, at tho cormsrfl, a little hit 
■of tho quaint stylo now in vogiio (iueen Anne’s allures the un- 
wary passenger into a noisome alley, and Solio can boast of fully 
as many smells us Cologne, 'riie perndoxes in wliich facts and 
btatifltica aro so often connected may ri‘C(!ivo another exumple from 
this densely populated and still more densely perfumed region, for 
it has been found that children Mirvivo the struggles of infancy 
better in Soho than in many a high and airy country parisli. Paint- 
ings by Sir James 'riiornhiU and Augn lica Kaulfiiian are to bo seen 
in some of tbo houses. Mud*n’n cast-iron railings may .stand 
abashed before the finely -wrought work vvliich encloses some (»f 
the tilth iest areas. Tluu'e aro mantelpieces in inurhlo, heavy witli 
Corinthian columns, and elahoratu entahlalures in m.my an upper 
chamljer let at so much a weelr. Vi.Vitors to the House {)f Mercy 
at tho corner of (ireok Street have an uncovenanled reward for | 
their charity in seeing liow the great Ahlerman Beckford was 
lodged when ho did not nuke tho s])Ooch now ins.eribed on 
his monument in Guildhall. Ait still reigns in ibo house 

3 08 itc, where the iioyal Academy held its infant uieetingH, 
it was close by, at tiio corner of Compton Street, 
that Johnson and Doswell, lleyiKild.s and Burke, kept their 
literary evenings, ami were derided by Goldsmith. The more 
purely sc-ieulilic associations of the place are almost equally 
remarkublo. On the south f ide of tho .Square, in tho corner near 
Fritli Street, Sir Josepli Banks and Mr. Payne Knight successively 
llouriBhod, and tbo Linmeaii Society had here its head-(|uai’ter8 
before it w^as promoted to Hurling tun House. Since the whole of 
Soho was imu'e or less fashioiuibliq it ia nothing remarkably to find 
Evelyu and Burnet and Dryden residing within its bounds; but 
there is some iiiierost in the" 1\ iiig in state there of Sir Cloudcsloy 
Shovel, when his body, recovered from the sea at Sc illy, was on its 
way to Westminster Abbey. Xo iloubt an elligy surmounted the 
pall, and the illustrious foundling .'qipeared in the Ronmu armour 
and tho full-bottomed wdgin wliicli lie reposes upon his monument. 
HaK the bites of curious scenes in Soho, hnll tho residences of 
historical characters, have, however, been left without identifica- 
tion. "Wheu tho Society of Arts begian soino years ago to follow 
the French example, and to place little tablets on tho houses in 
which great men lived ur died, they did well; but of late, for 
some years, they have slaikeiied their etforts, and tho whole district 
deserves, and still needs, the higns of thoir activity. If they are 
not disposed to carry on the tatlt, they should formally give it up. 
There is much room here for houk* thing of tho kind, and if it 
be true that Mr. Albert Grunt piopuscs to assist Soho Square, he 
cannot have a better field for luy operations. Here and there 
among tho narrow streets and thw crowded passages a sliield of 
arms attached to the front of a ho use marks tho residence of a 
great noblo, or the name at n comer suggests the scene of some CToat 
event ; but for tho most part the lab>iinth is une.xplored,, and the 
sites we forgotten or altogether unknowu, 


Almost simultanoously we hear of two projected improvements 
in neighbouring places. The Duke of Northumberland is prepsredi 
it is said, to do something for Trafalgar Square, and the in^mtsnts 
have been stirring themsmves up for the rescue of 8oho* What 
the former noble space requires is not a garden. The smooth con* 
Crete which surrounds tho Nelson column should not be disturbed. 
The lions of Landseer will look no better for being embowered in 
evorgroens. Tho fountains will still be squirts, and their spray / 
will still bespatter tho passenger. What Irafal^r Square wants a 
is a worthy building at its head. Until this ia obtained the genius'^ 
of a Knowles would be wasted on the place, and the riches of a 
Grant lavished delusively. A National Gallery, worthy of the 
nation, should rear a mighty front behind tho fountains and the 
illar. If money is to bo spent it should bo spent here, and per- 
aps, if a large sum were ollered from some private purse, a still 
larger sum to meet it might bo extracted without grumbling from 
the revenue of the country. TJio Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
find it very easy to encom*ago private benefactionB by grants from 
the common funds, and no doubt something of the kind might bo 
done, even on a larger scale, in ihe case of such national sites. 
Many of our art collections, now rendered almost inaccessible 
by tiieir removal to the roniote suburb of Hrompton, might be 
placed here in the very centre of London. We can never boast 
of our National Gallery while we have no place for drawings, or 
for prints, except in portfolios at the British Museum, and while 
we are absolutely witnout any sculpture gallery, except tho saloons 
where art and archaeology are commingled. 

But our prcst'ut concern is with Soho Square, and we cannot but 
feel it to be a hopeful sign that this iiiovomeut has been set on foot. 

It is a sin to shut up the only clear space in a district so thickly 
inhabited. How many a cnild born and brought up in tho 
adjoining streets has no ideas of trees or grass bL*yond whiit may 
htj seen in that miserMljlc quadrangle, and no ideas of art beyond 
the totlei'ing statue of King Gharlea. An obiection has been made 
that to beautify the Souaro will draw to it ail the wretched inhiibi- 
tauts of the Seven Dials; but if this were a valid objection, which 
it is not, Seven Dials is no ne(m*r to Soho Square than to lAuceater 
S(piare, and there we have no complaints. That a place so con- 
secrated to the memories of ai't ns the residence of Lawrence and 
Wodgw’ood, of Ihich and Abel, of 'yiornhill and the nascent 
Acjidemy, should Iv shorn of the fountam which once emlxjllishod 
its gardmi, and should he siiliered to fall into neglect and decay, ia, 
to say tho least, sad ; but wlieji there is added to those considera- 
tions the further one that among the vast populous regions of this 
populous city there is uoiie*in which a little breathing space is mors 
rijquired for the aged ami the young, none in wliich pule faces more 
abound, none in vv liicli tho rays of sunlight more seldom penetmte, it 
becomes not a sentiment only, but almost a Christian duty, to mako 
some alteration, to let in a sight of the blue slcy, and to answer to the 
cliangcs of tho seasons in the world without by a fow’ bright tlow'ers, 
a few green trees, a little grass, and a sploshing of water. What- 
ever the motives with wdiich such a work may be undertaken, its 
effects will benefit tlio masses. The civilizing inlliience of a little 
display of Uiste has been insisted on bll the subject is threadbare. 
But the theory bus not often been put iulo practice. Where nliv- 
thing of llie liind has been done the succesa bus been invariablo. 
l*oor ns Soho appears now, it bus claiAs on the rich, The his- 
torical claim is not w^orth much, as times ^o. Fortunately there 
is another, ’i'hei'o is hardly a branch of industry which finds a 
place in London unrepresented here ; there is hardly a source of 
wealth and profit without its example among those busy manu- 
factories ; and, on the other hand, there is hardly a form of vice, 
of squalor, of d Lease, wliich does not here take^oot andeprow 
willi far-roaching luxuriance. Any change almost would be an 
improvciuont. It is touching to see wan-faced children creeping 
forlorn round tho dingy railings, trying to imagine from those few 
i blades what a green liold must bo liao ; or to so© feeble invalids 
carried across from the hospital to sit for awhile in that desolate 
I enclosure. 

I A few trees and shrubs remain, and sliould be preserved. The 
space to be onerated upon is not extensive ; it must be tenderly 
dealt with. The statue once stood in the centre of a group with a 
fountain about its feet. This might well be revived. It would be 
! a pity to take away all memorial of the King whose name was 
originally given to the Square, and obliterate all traces of the 
reigu of Monmouth’s estimable parent. 


NORWAY. 

A mong the countries of Europe which aro visited by English- 
men one would expect Norway to hold a prominent place. 
Excepting France, Belginm, HoUand, and Germany^ no country ia 
so near our shores. Moreover Norway possesses nearly all that ^ 
warms the heart and delights the eye of the travedier. Vouniain 
ranges with summits above eight thousand feet high ; fiel^ of 
snow and glaciers ; lower hills, now covered with the bnghtest of 
pasturage or endless wood, now craggy and precipitous ; magnifi- 
cent water everywhere, foming fiords, lakes, torrdits, and cascades; 
and an Arctic climate which itself ought to be sufficient attraction 
-—these are some of the natural beauties which Norway ofi'erd us. 
And travelling has also little of the monotony which besets it else- 
where. The obsequious white-chokered waiters, and porters ma^ 
nificent in cap of office and gold chain, come nin here. The jeau- 
way has not yet obliged us to catch tho best views in a second of 
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time, and to change one climate for another before the .former was 
well understood. Yet travelling is neither savage nor difficult for 
all that. Indeed it has a peculiar charm which is soughyu vain 
in countries of thicker population end plainer surface. Notwith- 
standing all these recommendations, Norway is not yet a country 
that one intoning tourist out of a hundred ever dreams of. There 
is indeed a certain select company of salmon-fishers who know 
Norway well, or at least as much of it as lies near the scenes of 
their favourite sport, and who live there in rough wooden country- 
houses on the streams which they hold. But these fishermen ate 
not very numerous. Three of the fortnij^tly steamers from Hull to 
ihronmijem, and probably as many to Bergen, suffice to transport 
them to^oirNorthem home. They are to bo found on board Wilson’s 
etaamera as regularly ns midsummer comes round ; and there are 
among them men who have performed the process eveiT year of 
the last twenty-one. But these fisliermen are a small Ixxw, who 
will never set English society on fire with a desire to see Norway, 
and in Norway they soon retire to the recesses of their rivers, some- 
where far^up the country, and are rarely met by travellers on the 
high roads. 

It is ‘true that in Norway, as elsewhere, the chief foreigners who 
travel are English and American. In the more frequented parts 
near the capital it may be difficult to escape from the sound of one's 
native speech. But even in the finest scenery on llio western coast 
and the fjords and valleys there, where travellers in searcJi of the 
beautiful ought, if anywhere, to he found, it is quite poHsIblu to 
travel ten days or more without seeing either brother or cousin, 
although the time be spent in so acccsvsible a di.strict as the So^fne- 
fjord. It may therefore be useful to some readers (althougli those 
who diligently seek for information will find a small library of 
twokfl about Norway, of very various oxcellcnco) to note the lead- 
ing features of Norwegian scenery and the habits and habitations 
of the people. 

It may be assumed that Norway will be visited in the summer. 
No one would willingly visit a country stretching so far into the 
Arctic zone in a season when nothing* is to bti seen tbrotiLdi lack 
of light. The traveller therefore enjoys a brilliancy of light, a 
length of day, and an amount of heat far beyond what be was 
at all prepared for. How many people Inivo expected to need furs 
and heavy clothing in the Ai'ctic regions, where they really find the 
intonsost heat, because the sun never tets and allows the earth and 
air to cool down! This climate would of itself bo sufficient 
reward for the troubles of tlie voyage. There is perhaps no 
influence so subtle, yet 'so constraining, us that of chiuaie, 
eun, and air. And the sensation of the Arctic, double day, light 
perpetual, \a something quite new and extmnvdinary, t‘xeiling yet 
invigorating. It enables one to go to bed at one o'clock ami rise 
again at five, without the least feeling of lu.^^situde. Only very little 
eleep is re(juired wliere the life-giving rays m‘vcr desert us. An 
approximation to this higher animation may ho felt in the Slnd- 
lands, where the children may ho seen playing on the hillside 
and in daylight till eleven, and peo})le turn in to bed lery late and 
reluctantly. Yet the extreme m^rth of the ShotlaiuU is only 
as far north as Bergen, at w lncli place tlio Arctic; voyager feet 
already, and with intense regret, that the long days have left 
him, that the nights of the les-s favoured Southern countries are 
beginning, and that gas in the streets and caudles in Ifio house 
are not cast-off absurdities. Indeed, ns to latitude, Norway may 
be almost said to begin where Great Britain ends, Chrislimisiuia, 
the extreme southern point of Norway, is in ht. 58*^, on the same 
parallel with the south of Sutherlandshiro, about Dunrobiri Castle 
and Lairgfl. Thence Norway extends northwards for more than 
thirteen degr^Mia to beyond 7 or beyond the Arctic circle. 
The entrance into the Arctic region malces a far mom sudden 
and violent change in the summer climate than might have 
been expected. No experience of the long days in the north of 
Scotland, or even at Throndhiom (63 J^), gives any adequate 
forecast of the true Arctic night. Near the Arctic circle you 
may, for about a fortnight at midsummer, sec the sun descend 
below the horizon at ten minutes to twelve, leaving a subdued 
light, as if ho were behind a cloud, and rise again ut ten minutes 
past nearly at the same spot, which of course is north, with 
enhanced splendour. For tne few minutes of the sun’s absence a 
night-chill is perceptible, which is dispelled directly by his rising 
ms; but so far we have not yet reached the Arctic summer. 
The next night, if you have been voyaging on meanwhile, you 
must be a degree or so within the circle, and if the weather is 
fine and the northern horizon fi’ee from high land, you may care- 
fully watch the golden orb (not ^neralJy so red as with us) 
descend toward the horizon, but, when about three times his own 
diameter from the horizon, mter a few minutes of apparent staud- 
eUlL begin to rise again, moving towards the east. The heat and 
brilaanc^ of the sun this night are such that parasols are gene- 
rally used, till the interest of the fow minutes of crisis causes them 
to be disc^ed, and that if there be not too much wind, holes may 
be made in woollen clothes, pipes lighted, &c.,by ordinary burning 
glasses ; the sun may bo gazed on, though with some pain, by the 
naked eye. The further north you go the higher is the sun’s 
lowest point, till at Tromsfi (69® 4c/) he is five or six times his 
diameter above the horiton, and the longer is the period during 
wMoh he never sets, which is a full month at Hainmerfest 
( 7 o^ 4 <> 0 * The amount of light of course dimini^es during the 
evening, but after half-past ten remains the same, and impears 
toward midnight rather to increase. It has gn^ter somoss 
than light of day^ imd sheds a peculiar warm glow 
(wer sea and ro6b%vri^ must be seen to be thoroughly 


understood. After midnight it is interesting to watch the evening 
light change its character ; about half-pest twelve or rather later 
it Assumes a whiter colour, more like what we know as early 
morni^ light an hour after sunrise, 'J’he birds ily about, the 
fishes jump, and animated nature seems to know as little of night 
as inanimate. On shore, for instance, at Tromso, people are out 
walking or standing at their house-doors, enjoying the night as wo 
do the day. Perhaps thoy retiro to sleep at one or two ; but sleep 
seems scarcely a necessity to them, and thoy ore up again early. 
It deserves to bo recorded also that a photograph or at Tromso took 
successful portraits of a large group of steamboat passengers 
exactly at midnight of June 27. It need hardly be mentioned 
that neither within the Arctic circle nor considerably south of it 
wore any stars visible at midsuranicr, nor till the end of July ; 
and tho moon but rarely, and then as pale as at noon in England. 
Of course this description is true only of bright cloudless nights ; 
there are dull nights there, as there are dull days with us ; and 
many a traveller may steam from Throndhjem to the North Capo 
without ever seeing the sun at midnight, or being able to road 
the smallest print all night through Fiis porthole, as tho present 
writer could do shortly after leaving Tlirondhjom. 

’J’ho temperature is very difFerenl from what is often supposod. 
It varies to an extraordinary degree with the cleoniess of the day 
iuid with the direction of the wind. A north or north-east wind 
brings severe cold ; yet if it bo not very strong, tho suu shining 
free from clouds counteracts it so far as to make every sunny seat 
v<;ry lnd. JCspecially at night and in the e.arly morning is 
tliis heat remarkable, because then wo ex]>3Ct cold and dow. 
A south or west wind is of course mild, and would cause 
groiit heat but that it generally brings clouds and rain, as on the 
similarly circumstanced west const of Scotland. On the land the 
heat is felt in the Arctic region far more than on the sea. The soil 
undorgnes no cooling process in the night, and is therefore un- 
freshed by any dew. The hills afford frequent shelter from tho 
wind, and cnclu.se many a spot on which the sun pours his full 
heat; while on board ship the wind is always present. On this 
account ninny of tho valleys in the fat north have an intolerable 
aud womo than tropical heat, and large tracts ai-o said to bo abso- 
luUily uniuliabitable from the mosquitoes, against which no protection 
is found to he of the slightest use. The. valley of the large river 
Alton, which is leased to tho Buko of Koxhurghfor aslmon fishing, 
enjoys an iiDcn\iablo notoriety for this post, of which in this 
region Professor .lames Forbf's writes It appeared to me dilll- 
ciut t‘» imagine that custom could reconcile any one lo such a con- 
tinuous inlliction. . . . More paradoxical still it does appear to any 
one but an angler, that tlie charms of sport should bo isulficiont to 
induco Englisli gentlemen cvoiy year lo spend their days and 
nights uu unprotected prey to these savnoe insects ; mid, most im- 
e.xpectod of all, to find a clelicate Ihiglish lady surrendering herself 
to her husband’s passion for fishing so completely as to become a 
w filing prisoner 111 this tcmhlo locality.” On the sea, however, 
aud in places on the coast like Tromso, moriquitc >03 are rarely met 
with. Tho w<*st const of Norway, like that of f^cotlund, in directly 
exposed to the rain -bringing winds, llu; south-west and west, 
irciice the rainfall is considemblo, hut more in tho southern part 
(south of the promontory of Stadt, 62° lo'j than in the northejii. 
At Bergen the ruinfiill is actually seventy inches in the year, the 
raiu is heavy and lasting, and about half the days of tho year are 
wet. ’This of course greatly interferes with the traveller's comfort ; 
but no place is probably so bad as Bergen, which few persons see 
in fine weather. To the north of Bergen, the country about the 
8ogiiefjord, the Uomsdal, Throndhjem, and the Arctic region do 
not appear to be especially rainy ; and July, when travelling is 
most aelightful, is fortunately ono of tho finest months. 

Travelling to the far north means, to all except a number of 
adventurous explorers too small to bo worth e.stimating, taking a 
place at Throndhjem on one of tho Norwegiunmail steamers which 
ply along the coast fr«ini Hamburg to Vadso, tho furthest place in 
Norway, on tho Vurangerflord beyond the' North Cape, and near 
the Russian frontier. Tiiese stcamei-s ply weekly dimng[ the 
summer; and contiiiuo running e^en throughout tho winter, 
though less frequently, and less rapidly, since navigation through 
channols so narrow and so besot wutii rocks is im]ioasihle in the 
dark winter nighes. There are also several rival lines for a part 
of the distance in the amiimor, proving the existence of a more 
considerable commerce than an uniustruclod foreigner would be- 
lieve po8.sible. There are stations at wliich tlicso steamers stop, 
every two or throe hours on an nvenigo. The vessels are generally 
large and well appointed for pas.-eugera— mostly built on the Tyne 
or (/lyde, but with native ollicers and crew. Indeed they are so 
good that one cannot help wishing they would establish a line 
between Norway and England, which would break up tho mono- 
poly at present enjoyed by a single firm. The west coast of 
Norway is so well guarded on the west by islands, or at any 
rale by low reefs of rock flcarcely visible to the eye, that there 
is no danger of heavy scaa, and scarcely any of sea-sickness to the 
most sensitive, from Ohristiansand to Hammerfest. Not unfre- 
quently the vessel steams for hours through straits as narrow ns the 
yound’ of Mull. The general and almost constant character of this 
whole coast is high, craggy, and bare. Tho locka attain very 
generally a height of seven or eight hundred feet ; but occasionally, 
especially near 65®, and northward from thence, form very iiii- 
posing chains of mountains of three or four thousand feet, to 
take ^ the lowest wtimato. When these axo seen covered with 
dazzling snow far down their sides and in their gullies, wherever 
, snow will rest, they assumo the grandeur of Alpine peaks, and 
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muo^ higher than they really are. This wna the case this 
sunuuerj tho snowfall hsTin^ hetjii o\traurdinnrily (:o|)iousiu Marcli 
and Apnl. The sidoa of these cua&t uiouiituiua are (.^euettiUy so 
steep that no soil can be formed and no Togetation cover them. 
The tsavellery therefore, passes alonpc believing it to be a barren, 
i^-boimd district which will support uoilhor vei^ctation nor 
animal life. Yet a Norvvogfian will tell him llmt irainediateiy behind 
these bare rocks are well-watered valleys full of forest \ and whore, 
as at the Nainsenfjord, the vessel turns and sails mliuul for uiany 
Lours, he sees the truth of tliis stalcn.-cnt; the hill-Hidca nro 
clothed with birch, Scotch lir, and Xorwoj^iau pines, with alders 
mid willows in tlie low wot bottiima. 'fho sh'aiuhoat. stations, 
indeed, fj(3neriillY present n strildni^ contrast to the ^raud but 
birren cra^. You see the sailors prepared for runidni^ into a 
station, but all set^ma bare rock in front, with only a low ho'rs- 
backs of rocks to be avoided, and no inli‘t luiyw lu'i e ; suddenly the 
vessel voers round the most unlikely jXiint of all, and rexeals a 
little land-locked bay, with a few ^aily })aiiited wtaxlen liousos and 
warehouses, some bIojk'S of wondrously ^^recn «:rass, a few treed, tlio 
nover-faillng potato, and perhaps a field of o»Uh or turnips. If it 
bo a place of some importanco, si road iiuiy bo there, and a wooden 
cliurcm with a spire, painted brown ; and on the cpuiy insuiy barrels 
of salt hsh and pilod of stockfish which scent the air. 

There aro some places of importanco nortli of 'riuondlij(*m, 
which itself deserves to ho ru^-sirdud sis the most iiorlliorii city and 
Centro of civilization in Norwsiy, or indeed in the world, uiilfss 
Aichangel can ilisputo its claim. The ciiief arc Xamstif., Hodii, 
and Tromso. Naniso.s lies at the bead of tbo km;' Namseiiijurd, 
at the mouth of tho Namsi'ii, a Lir;jre inixiiiahlt} river which llows 
through a woll-pcopled district, onjo\ing ji wsuni summor cliinalo, 
and pos8e.‘»sing corn, grass, and fuitvl. iknid is sit the mouth of 
tlio great SalUnifiord, witliin the Arctic circle ('67'^ 20') ; it is op- 
posite the Siuithernmodt of the l^efoten Islands, which occupy more 
than a quarter of tlio horizon, and are seen as a lung nearly nn- 
brokeii ohain of crags, bare, huld, barren, and of the nn st fantastic 
shapes. Thoir serrated funna luiveboeu compared to a sliaikbloiig 
row of tcM3th; but the tshapes nro \ery irregular. From Dodo, 
W'hich is about sixty miles ulf, they me reeu with the utuiOhl di.^- 
tinctuosa on a clear day •, no land iuterveiu s, mid they seem only a 
few miles oil'. This year, at tie* end of .[line, the whole range of 
islands was covered fr(;m top to bottom with hrillumt .«no\v, which 
gave thorn an iudcscribable and ethereal Li-muy. i;'oniu of the pe dvs 
are very sharp, like lUo .MaUerlioru ; ni->n\ remind one of tho 
(oUchuUin hills in ^Skye ; and some pre-r nt great mas-es with 
rounded Slimniits. Some it vyljs imp()>sil}l(; to believe le-s tluoi nl-uiit 
live thousand feet high, iind they might well be higher. Tliese 
islands are j^opled by a numerous and hardy fii-limg popul.ilion, 
who take chielly tho cod, from the liver iif wliicli tlie oil is e-v- 
tracted. From liodd ajiother ytoainer starts after the .‘irrival of the 
mail, and makc.s a round among tho ishiruD, which must be ex- 
tremely interesting. IJodu is reckoned a town, and may have about 
ft thousand inhabitimts ; it is plcs.^nntly situated, with much ginss 
and soiuo corn in Ibo vfilW, and pleasant Liiougli not xei’y high hills 
in tho background and along tlu' coast. On these hills may be found 
many Alpine or siibalpiue, plants— uiidn.saec, ' 'Aifnvge, dryns, 
anemone, azalea, Ix’sides tho hciiLher and bmiy-shrubs of our own 
hills — bilberry and the Norwegdan moUchfcre^ loss kuo\rn to us as 
the cloudbciTy. The dora of the Arctic region is apparently richer 
in species than that of the middle pnvt t)f Norway •, but the hitter 
is so luxuriant, so rich in indivhUuil plants, aa to givo the impres- 
sion of fur greater profusion. The next itupnrUint place is the | 
town of Troiusd. This is pluck’d on a small island, Rcparuted by a 
narrow channel from a buyer island on the east, and thus well pro- 
tected against wiucl. There are alwaxs many thipa to he 8e»ui in 
its liarbour, Norwegian, Kussian, (rermiin, and others. Stacks of 
dried etocktish arc to 1x3 seen nil about, drying in the sun. Ships 
are built and repaired hero extensively, as itiil'*ed is the case move 
or less in all even quite small coast stations. Tliere aro many 
good shops, one or two quite splendid with philo-glass, and 
one exhibiting tho wonder of the place, tho fasluou ably dressed 
boy and girl, life-size, wliicli we associate with the miino of 
E. Moses and Jichind the town are hills wooded with birch 
and pine, and having a few pleasant country houses with a good 
view of tho bolder aud liner Jiills of the opposite i.slaud, l>ut. in 
Jane, outside the town, one comi's \ery boon into tho snow. The 
chief pride of Tromso is, or ought to Ijo, its noble catliedral churcli. 
It is built entirely of wood, w liich 1ms still its lirst frtslmcss of 
colour. It is very large, and cruciform. Tlie interior is bcrupu- 
lously clean, and the railings, <fcc., are nicely curved. It podRe8.se8 
a noble organ, and the Lutheran hymus sound as tiiuily there as in 
some of the nest churches in (icrinauy. At TroiiiRci, eiiio by side 
with tins civilization, one mceU tho tirst truces of biu bavism. 3 Iiiny 
l.*appfllivo here or in the ueiglibourliood, and tliougli the miesiunaries 
have done wonders among them in education and reformation of 
manners, they must always bo rcgavdijd as a lower race. Tlicir 
capacities, in fact, seem very limited, and they remain a race apart, 
almost like tho Gipsies. 


JOilXSOK'S RKSIDLNCE AT OXL-ORD. 

M r FITJ 50 ERALT), in hw recent edition of Boswell’s Johnson, 
has reopened a ijiiestjoii wliich, though iierhaps of no very great 
importance m itself, is yot not witliout its intevesl. Johnson, os 
our T^eta will remember, thimigh want of means was forced to 


leave tho University btsfore he had compleiotl Lis leiidenee aud 
taken hia degree. Boswell had stated that Johnson bad been a 
membt^r of JWbrokc College for little mure than three yom No 
doubt wua thrown, so far as we know, on this etatemein, till Mr. 
Croker, after on inspection of Bio CoUepo books with tho help of 
Dp. Hall, the IVLaster of Pembroke, maintained that Boswell was 
altogether wrong, as Johnsun had only been an actual membar 
fourteen months. Mr. Fit zgerald, we notice by tho way, says that 
“ Mr. Croker wus positive that Johiison did not remain more ihaii 
a year and ten months at Oxherd.” This error is of the lees import- 
ance in Mr. Fitzgerald’s note aa he himself aflbrds his readers the 
niouus of corriKitiug it by quoting some six or seven lines further 
down Mr. Cruliors actual statement, that ‘^Johnson was but 
fuurtueu months .at Oxford.” Not even has Mi\ Croker — faf less 
has Mr. Fit/.gurald —brought together all tho facia tliot l>oar on 
this question, though each, without lirst carofoUy summing up the 
rase, has ventured to speak witli all the authority of a jmige from 
whose doeiaiou there was no appeal. 'We have little coulideuce 
in our own power of arriving at a decision on« way or the other, 
aud wo shall conl.ent ourselves with putting before our readwis ihe^ 
btatemeuls niiideoneaeh side, tho ditlicultios which have to Iw over- 
couio, and the factH wliich we nave ourselves at some labour gathered 
togi'lluM*., Like ^Ir. Filzgcriild, wo must express our obligationa to 
IVolossor Chandler of Pembrriko Colltige, fur tho aasUUiuce be 
has hO kindly rendered 113 by his searches into the musty old 
b.itkd honks. 

Duswidis statement as to .Tohnson's rosidoaco is precise, and 
Dos^^elJ, as wo need scarcely say, when ho speaks of any matter 
pii^ui\t;ly, is very randy proved to be wnmg. Ho says, “ I'ho rc^* 
amjiisf'i (lomi prevented him from having the advantage of a 
complete acaiJeiuieal ediicntiou. The friend to whom he had trusted 
forsuppui'l had deceived hlni. llisdeblsiuCidlege, though not groat, 
\V(“re increasing, and his scanty nauitlauces fr»»m Licldiehl, which 
liad all along been made with great dilliculty, could bo supplied no 
longer, his father having fallen into a state of insolvency. Oom- 
pelhnl llKiieforo by irrebiBlibla necessity, ho left the U()llt\go in 
autumn 1731, W'itiiout a dttgree, having been a member t)f it littlo 
iiiuro than three ^e:lIs.” Hawkins's stateiuent, in his JJfo vf Jo/tn- 
ujirc'es with ilo^welVs. lie says: - “ TJie time of Lis conlinu- 
a nee ut ( )x ford is divisible inl(j two periials, ihe foim-r whereof 
comnioieed on tlie 31st day of Oct<)ber, 1728, and delernuju-d in 
I >ec('mbei‘ 1729, W’ben, as ap])eara by a note in his diarv in these 
woKirt— ‘ 1729, Doe. S. ,r. (Jxonio rediit' — he iuft that pl;*ie, tho 
lva^ou whereof was a failure of peeiiuiary supplies iioui his father^, 
but meeting with am)lher .source, ihe bnuiity, as it is supposed,, 
of one or more of the iiieiubers oftht* (Jatliedral, he rotiirnul, and 
iiuulc up the whole of his residence — about tlireo years.'' Thest^ two 
slittements, though they iliJl'er in some points, arc a]mo.st at one u.^ 
to the time of Johnson’s residunco. It might bo objected tliat 
after all we liavetho evidence only of one writer, and not of two^ 
a.s Do>well, whoso work was the later of tlio tw'o, might have 
merely hdlowed llnwkiiiP. But Boswell not only took a groat 
deal of troublo to test the acctUHcy of all tlui sutements he. luiide 
on the authority of others, but in this ca.so also ho hud independent 
authority of his own. Ho had lived in tho liouse of Dr. Adauw, 
the Master of Pembroke, who bad Won a Fellow when Johnsoa 
entered, and who was able therefore to .speak with exact knowledge 
in “that authentic inforiiiation which he obligingly gave ” Bos- 
well. Nevertheless, as wo shall presently consider, it is not iui~ 
po8!>ible tliat Boswell may have been influencod by Hawkins’s 
stateiueut.: According, then, b(dli to Hawkins and Boswell, John- 
ftou entered Pembroke in October 1728, and left it in the autuom 
of i73t« AVhen, however, Dr. Hall consulted the College books^ 
he iuuncl tliat they were very far from agreeing with this state- 
ment. On Uie information he furnished,' ^Ir. Croker maintained 
that Boswell was altogether wrong both in his statenicat as to 
residence and in one or two anecdotes which depend on the dura- 
tion of his rcsideuce. Dr. Hull says ; — “ Ho was not quite three 
years a member of tbo College, having beon entered October 31^ 
1728, aud his name having beon finally removed October 8, 1731!! 
It would appear by the temporary suspension of bis name, and 
replactimenlB of it, as if he had coiit(3iup luted an earlier depailure 
from College, and bud been induced to continue on with the 
hope of returning j this, however, ho never did after Lis abseuc© 
December 1729, having kept a continuous residence of sixty 
wt «dvs.*’ Mr. Croker remarks on this It will be observed that 
Mr. Bo.rwoU slurs over tho years 1729, ’30^ and ’3 1, onder the 
general inference that they were all spent at OxfoiB, but Dr. Iltdl’a 
ucciii’ato statement of dates from Iho Oonoue books pixwes that 
Johnson loft College 1 2th DeceniW, 1729, though hit 

name remained on the books near two years longer. Ho 
goes on to add: — “That these two years wore not pleasantly 
or prolitably spent may be inferred from the silence of J<^- 
fton and all his friemli about them. It is duo to Pom- 
broko to n(»to particularly their ab.'Kjnce, because thtit instl- 
tutiou possesses, two ^ Rfholaiships, to one of which Johasoa 
would have been eligible, aud probably (considering his claims) 
elected in 1730, had ho been a candichite." We may say, in pass- 
iug, that these scholarships a few years ago were wort£ only lol. 
each, and that there is no likelihood that they were ever of greater 
value. 

Hereupon Mr, Fitzgerald comes on the scene* IJa^ too, has 
had the College hooks investigated, emd “with the assistanco 
of the Key. Whitwdl Elwin has arrived at the comdusion tbvt 
Mr. Croker was wrong, and that BosTyell, as indeed he always » 
in points of importance, is right. 1 says lb. ^Fitzgerald, 
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to my Buipriflo^ that ^ the authority of th# OoBttge hooka, which 
eounds impressively enough, resolved itself into no uwre than cer- 
tain entries for comBions, or ‘ battles/ in tho battery books *, while 
on tho abaenoe of * ebarges * against Jidinson’s name during par- 
ticular years the whole argiunent is founded!*^ Mr. Fltzgorald is, 
we notice, a Master of Arts. If he belongs to either Oxford or 
Cambridge be ought eurely to know thnl In all cases tho proof of 
leaidoniso is established by ihcao entries in the buttery books. The 
authority of the College books not only sounds impnjssivelv, but 
• is impressive — impressive, that is to say, on any mind that is 
capable of undorstauding a fact, and receiving Ixom it on impres- 
sion. From December 12, 1729, till October i, 1731, the clmrgus 
against Johnson amount to scarcely six shillings in all. ft is a>r- 
tftinly worth noticing that these chiirges are somowliat scatn^red, 
and that his name disapjKiars from the College books more tlian 
once, to reappear a few weeks further on. Of Mr. Filzgi*r.'tld*a 
inaccuracy we have here again to complain. Ifo states UsS 11 matter 
of importance— for on it be founds an argument— that Job ms 
name disappears wholly in Jau\iary 1730. And )et a f«3\v lines 
above he had quoted an entry for Jnimury 30th of that year, while 
in the College books there is, we learn, also an entry for J aimary 2nd. 
It is hardly worth while to follow the reasoning of one who is so 
careless in stating his facts. We shall pas-s from hirii I0 Mr. 
VVhitwoIl Klwiu, whoso authority on a matter oujinectr-d with tho 
early part of last century is dosor\'ing of re‘?pt‘cl. I'll*. I’!lwiu 
agrees with Hawkiua in his alatemont th.at in Derembor 1729 
Johnson would have had to hsavii College had ho not ob- 
tained assistance from outside his family. He does iu>t agree 
with him ftfl to tho source whence Unit Jishiritanct* came. 

It must, I think, have bei-n the gift of the rolle;:e,” 
ho says, ‘^or it would have been choi’ged to .Toluii^oii. wliat- 
over might have been tbo (piarier fr<un wiruh he <bu-i\ed the 
money to pay the bill. Jf we may guess tlie course of ('\eat.s fiom 
Iho materials wo poflaeas, I should say that .bjluibon, junt before 
the Cnristmas vacation, infonnod the tutor of liis imibiUty to re- 
main at College ; that it was then settled that he should' return 
home and consult with his lather; and that in tho tw*) or three 
weeks wdiich elapsed bedbre he set out hi^* ordinarii ‘bUtlea’ 
were supplied gratis. The result, we imiy jut^time, uf his Lich- 
lield visit was an announcement to the tuUn* that he could not 
i-aiso funds to complete hia residence, and the result of the sum 'unoe- 
ment that tho College, in conHideration of ))is great learning and 
abilities, resolved that he s|ionkl have his ^ baUK-^' free.’’ 

Wo luiVG now put before our re.aders the original stiteineiit of 
Boswell and Tlawklius, the facts brought forward by ]Slr. Crolou* 10 
upset it, and the assumptions made byMr, Tilwiu to support it. 
Boswell and Ilawkiufl are veyv po'^itivo, but no Iops positive with 
their silent record aro tho old Collegt! books. JJud we had no 
tdlier facts to go by, we should have been inclined to assume that 
Roswell had learnt from Dr. Adaimsthat Johnson had had liis name 
throo years on the books, and perhaps, not aware how oltcn it has 
liupponod that residence has ceased long Hdore a name is veiiioved, 
hii\iiig ITawldns’s statement moreover to fullow, had jumped at 
tho not unnatural conclusion that he had ivsideil as long as ho was 
a memlmr of tho College. But there are oilier facts which wo will 
eet forth as briefly m ^^e can. Bobwoll st.itcs, 1 hiue frum the 
information of Dr. Taylor a very stremg m.stauce of tliat rigid ' 
honesiv which Lo (Johnson) ever iulli'Mldy ]U(3servcd. Tailor 
had obtained his fathers consent to be eriteied of Pembroki*, tluit 
ho miglit be with his schoolfellow Johnson, with whom ho was 
very iniimate. This would have beam a great ctaiifort to Jolinaon. 
But ho fairly told Taylor lb at ho couldnot incouseiencosuflcrhiinlo 
enter whore ho Iniow he could not have nn able tutor.*’ Taylor 
went lo Christ Church, and, as JkiswoU goes on to sa}’, it was in 
going to get his friend’s notes at second-hand that Johnson saw tliat 
his poverty was noticed by iho Christ Church men. It is nr»t qiiiio 
clear from* Boswell whothor this latter pru t of the story rests on Iho 
authority of Taylor. If it does, then the question i.s decided, for 
on Taylor's eviaence we may rely, and Taylor did not enter Christ 
Church till June 27, 1730. If Johnson then was in rtsideiiee at 
th® same time with him, ho clearly did not leave in 1729. This 
43eemB indeed, at first sight, to follow from that part of tho story 
which, fts we arq expressly told, rests on tho information of Dr. 
Taylor. Bat we must remember that Taylor might have Imd his 
name entered some months be tore lie came into residence, and that 
after his name was entered Johnson might have lufti Novertlielcss 
the whole story is very strong evidonce that Johnson was in 
rosidenco iu the latter ^If of tho year 1730. Mr. Croker remarks 
on it, Circumstaiktially as this story is told, there is good rea.sou 
iiw d'lflbeHeving it. Taylor was admitUnl coimuonor of Christ 
Church, June ,27, 1730; Tout it will be seen that Johnson lolt Ox- 
ford six months before.” 

Next to Dr. Taylor’s cvidenco ctimes that which Dr. Adams 
can bo made to furnish. He, as Boswell says, has goiurally 
bad tho reputation of boiiig Johnson's tutor. The fact lio\v- 
ever is, that in 1731 Mr. Jordon quitted tho Collegia, and lii<» 
pupils were transferred to Dr. Adams; so tliat, had Johnson 
' returned, Dp. Adams would have been his tutor.”' Boswell goes on 
to say, ** Dr. Adams paid Jolmson this high compliment. Ho .said 
to me at Oxford in 1776, ‘I was his nominal tutor, but ho was 
above my mark.’ When I repeated it to Johnson, his eyes ihiahed 
with grateful satisfaction, ana he exclaimed, ‘ That waslilToraland 
noble,’ ” Mr. Crokci* has the following note on this passage ; — If 
Adams called himself his nominal tutor only because tho pupil 
Wa4 above his mark, the expression would be liberal and noble ; 
bu^ if lie wae hia nokiiai^ tedof only because he would have been 


hia tutor if Johnson hod returned, tho ca&o U diflbront, and 
Boswell is, cither way, guilty of nn inaccuracy.” Mr. Fitxgorald 
pays no attontioa to Mr.' Oroker, bufbixMMllv siiys, in speaking of 
tlawkins’s flUiteraent about Johnson’s three years’ residence, 
“Nothing can be more explicit, or more consihtent writli Boswell’s 
narrative,* and with tho statement that Dr, Adams was his ‘ nominal’ 
tutor in 173T.” Wo cannot ndtnit, however, with Mr. Croker that 
BoswhU is, cither way, guilty «if an inaccuracy. Suppose a briof 
pause k^twc»3ii th(? two pails* of Dr. Athims’s statement, and nil is 
expbiujcd. “ 1 was hi.^ nominal Intor ; that is to say, hi.s name was 
on my lecture lists ; but cVen if he had attended 1 should atill 
have boon hb iKuninal tutor, his tutor only in name, for he '\vss 
above my mark.” Bolli Mr. Croker and Mr. Fitzgerald should 
have tried to liiid out when it was that A dams took Jordeu’s placo. 
Joi'deii’s FellovArtliip was tilled up, as -wo have ascortained, on 
December 23, 1730. It is very i/uprobable that he contimicd to 
be, tutor after ho had witatod hia fellowship, and wo may fairly 
assinno that his pupils were Ir.uislon’od to Adams in the beginning 
of 1731. If J-o, wlutt liocoiiies of tlu3 bt'Jitemont that Johnson was 
resident till the October of tluit jear? AVo will next 'consider 
the c^id4*nC(‘ to lie deriviid from tljo case of Mr. Kdwnrels, John- 
son's fellow-colle'riiin. .Johnson, in hb diary for 1778, says, “ In 
mv ri'tura liom church 1 w.'is accosted by Brlwanls, an old fellow- 
collegian, wlio had not Seen rue ^:iIJCC' 1729.'’ Mr. Oroker, fii-st 
noting that Iklward^ onlererl Pembroke In Juno 1729, says, “Tim 
deliberate .assertion of .Johnson, that ho hud not sivu Fdwnixls 
since 1729, U a coiilInnHiion of tho opinion derived bv Dr. Ilidl 
from the dales in the College books, that Jolutson did not rctiU'U 
to Pembroke after On i.'^tmaa 1729 — an imporlant fhet in Jiis early 
hi.storv.*’ Jlr. Fitzgc^rald, finding we siqipoee no moans 'of meet- 
ing Air. t’roker's iirgnniont, passes it over in silence. It did not 
occur t4> Mr. Cioker that it might have been Kdwiirds, and not 
.bilin'-fui, who hfl IN'uibrokc- e.irly. \Vc have ascertained that 
Ivlwavds'rt name occurs f«>r the b^st time on April 24, 1730, but, to 
jiidg(; from the. umoiirit of Ids battels, it would peem likely that ho 
did not re.dtlo after April 10. To ti man u pi ►d to Old Style, aa 
John-ioii was, \])ril 10, 1730, is pn m ar to 1729 that at the dis- 
tance of nearly lilty y;:u'rt .lohnsiui ina) easily have been wu-oug by 
a wt'i'k or tsNO. Kdwjmlr-’s care, therefore, seems to us to proto 
nothing". 

Bo>well, in giving’- an account of .lolmson's health, .says that 
“ while he \\a.«t at Ji'ieh field in the Co]log^‘ vacation of 1729 ho 
felt himself o\envheljiit‘d with a ten-ible hypochondria.” Now 
the Ck'dtgo books show- - if battels c-an be trusted — that Johnson 
w'us nb'cnt only one wee],- in ihc long vacation of 1729. Ikisweli 
may havi* inciinl tho (Jhrislnias vacation, which, according to the 
Obi St} le, would haie nil fiillen iu 1729. It was in a vncatioQ, 
howevt?!’, that .lohnson li.ad tills long illnc-ss, and ho cnjoyi'd, as it 
seemed, no 'vacniion (except one of a week’s duration) till the 
end of 1729 and the beginnin;: of 1730 (N. S.) If Boswell then 
is coiToct iu hia statenu'iit that it was in a \ncatiou that ho was 
attacked, it w’oiild follow tJuit .Tohir^on retiiraod to College iu 
1730. Ah an aiguujcnt on th(3 other .ride we may sot the state- 
meiil, which Bo.s\Nell im'nlions merely to refute, that Johnson had 
b'tMi “n.ssistent to the* famous Anthony Itlarkwall.” Botwoll 
savs (his c.'iunot have b(*en tlm case, “ for Air. Blackwnll died oil 
the Sill of April, 1730, more than a year before Johnson hdtthe 
University,'’ The blateiiient, howe>cr, may bo taken iu evidence 
for what it is wx)rth, that .lobrson did leave at tho end of 1729. 

Ill tho Cautinu Book of Pembroke Collego occur the two follow^ 
iiig entries, w’hibh wo are, wo belii-AO, the first to publish: — 

Oct. 31, 1728. 

KreJ. then of Mr. .Samu.-l .Tolm^oa CoiTir: of IW. : Foil : yc sTlm of finven 
Pouiuts for his Cautiou, uhu’h is to Uein.iiii in yo iiniids of yo Hum.irti till 
yc Hiiid Mr. Joliii.son sliull depart ye said College leaving ye same Isdly 
discharg’d. 

lieed. by mo 

.b»HN IhvTCLiFT. Bursar. 

Miircli 26, 1740. — \t a convention of tin; Mnslcr arol Fellows to^rttle the 
oavuiil v*l tie- I'.'iUticnj it Appi’afd that the Poisons Accouuld uudei'V>rittea 
stood I Inis at their lejivijjg tbu (.‘ollege. 

(’uuteMi iivt Ivepayd. J Bat tells not DiitehargM. 

Mr. Julmsoii. 700 I klr. Johnson. 700 

It sCtircelv st‘eins probablo that the (.’ollego authorities, if they 
resolved, a.s 31 r. 1 .Iwin gmwes, to give Johnson his battels free, 
should have let.^iiied till tlio }cjr 1740 his ciiutiuii money in their 
hands. If they w’ere gcneioii.s enough to support him without 
payment, IIm-y wijuld, wo should think, h;ivw }»eeji gciH'roiis enough 
to return hmi llio money wdiicli they had ivctdvcd froih him as 
security. I'or why should security for payiu^nt be required from 
tho.^u who are free* from tlio payment ilsolff’ 

AVe will now, as briefly as wc can, eaW upon one head of evi- 
dence wdiirh, .so far as we know’, has not been touched on. Johnson, 
Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. IClwiti .say, wa.^ at Pembroke in 1730, 
Oun they show that among his felknv-collcgianstherc wore any who 
entered so Into as that yoari' AVe have soincw’hftt carefully 
gathered together the names of all hia felbw-collegiana 'whom he 
nientions. and, with one remarkable oxceptirm, wo have nsrer- 
tainud that uH of them euUn-cd before J730. It is possible, luiw- 
eAX'V, that some name has escaped our notice, Adams, as w'c have 
show’u, wu.s ali’oady a Ftdlow wdion Johnson entered. Meekc, w’hoBO 
.siipeiiori^ ho could not boar, anti from wJiom, to quote bin own 
w-ordfl, “I tried to sit as far a-s I could that I might not henr him 
construe, ’ matriculated iu 1725 ; F.dw'ards, as wo have shown, in 
1729. Phil. Jones and Fiudver, with whom he used to piny at 
draughts— the one of whom lovnid beer and did not get A'cry forward 
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impressit.’^ But colophonfl readied probably tbeir bigbeat ^^velop- 
ment in our own country fthortly before tlioy disappeared nnaily 
from the scene. The Martin Mar-prelaie controversy irnvrks thmr 
culminating point. One of these strange tracts professes, hypo- 
thetically, “ If my breath bo so bote that 1 bunie my mouth 

suppose 1 was printed by Pepper Mie.” 

Itemembering tbo importance of colophons, both before apd after 
the invention of printing, it is curious to remark liow often 
mistakes occur in them. Hy all ordinary rules they should liave 
given place to titles fis soon us rolls became olisoloto ; but, if the 
information they convey could always bo considered Imatworthy, 
they would bo of incalculublo advantage to tlio modern sludeut of 
a dlfbcult branch of history. One of 1 lio earliest accounU wc Imvo 
of the invention of printing is given in the colophon of a hook 
printed by John Sdioyd’er in 1 5 1 5, If we could only be sure lie is 
spoalring the truth, the information ho gives would bo much more 
valuable. Uiifoi’tunately it will not tally Avith internal evidence. 
Tho dilforoncea are happily of little niomeut : but it must remain 
for tho present a question Avliether the Germans are better justified 
in erecting a ataiiie to Gulenbei’g than the Dutch were in setting 
up Coster at Haarloiu. But this is dangerous ground to tread 
upon; the discoverer of the JLiarloiu imposition bad to ily frun 
Holland and to lake refuge in J^russia. Sliould lie now div ulge 
anything indiscreet about Guteul^erg, wo may perhaps liave occasion 
to ^welcome him iu England. But here, loo, avo havu had our 
controversies, if they were scarcely so sevoro as tlioso in vvliicli Dr. 
Van der Lindo has boeu engaged. The whole subject of the liberty 
of tbo press was, however, concerned in the fjuostion of tho d.ito 
of a St. .leromo printed at Oxford. Since bibliography haabt'couie 
more of an exact science than it was in the days of Sir Roger 
l/Estrange, the date 1468 iu tho colophon of that little voliune 
has been proved to bo a printer’s (‘vror, an .r having l)eoii omitted, 
and iho real year of the book’s appeamneo must Iw postponed at 
least to 1470 ; while Caxtou’s siiprcmiicy os the first ]u*intor in 
England, which for a time seemed iu danger, must be upheld. 
Some very elaborate Ireatiaes have l3eeu written on the eubjeci, 
and a few bibliogrnpbpi*s still perha})a survive who are not coiwineed 
of the settlement of tlie claims of Rood and( 'Oi’sollls. Oaxton him.self 
sinned in the same way in one of his colophons, that to his edition 
of GoAver. Fortunately he give.'* u.s well the rpgnal year as tho 
date, and we are relieved J'rom the dilliculty of luiving to account 
for his printing a book some time after Ills own deatb. But Avitli 
irespoct to (’axton in particular, bi.s pupil Vynkyn do Woi-dehas 
caused tho greatest coufusion by an untrustworthy colophon. In 
his Glanvillo I)c PropriMihu^s Periim ho as-serls that Cnxton 
has also printed an edition. “ Of your cluu'yte call to remembrance 
the soule of William Cnxton, first pry liter of this boke in luteii 
tong nt Coleyn.” Mr. Blades, after iiifiiiite trouble and research, 
has come to the conclusion that Oaxion never printed a Glau- 
villo, and nei'cr printed at Cologne; but many biogriipher.s and 
bibliogi’aphors have been sorely puzzhjd by VVynkyn’s miblalxcn 
asscKion. I 

So far we have sptjken only of colophons ns occurring in printed 
books or manuscripts. But the cxislencc of manuscript colophons j 
in printed books is a mattov of some importance. Tlio difiiculty { 
of ufisigiiiug exact dale tti the invention of printing is lessened to 
some extent by the discovery of a manuscript nolo or colophon 
at the end of a copy of the celebrated Mazarine Bible in tho 
Froneb National Libiary. It is written by Henry t’ramor, a seribe 
or illumimitor, whose duty it was to rubriaite, the book — that ie, 
not only to rule it with red liuea and t.o put in ecrtiiiu notes and 
headings, but also to paint tho capital letters on every pu|re. And 
Henry Cramer unconsciously contoiTod a favour on pofet^rity when 
he added to his own name tlie data of August 1456. llis name i.s 
not of much importance. Miniators and illuiuinatora were nume- 
rous in those days. In Italy and in Flanders thov formed whoh‘ 
guilds and schools. But tho date, supposing it to do correct, is of 
tho utmost importance, if for nothing else, bocause it allows of 
Gutenberg’s connexion with this first effort of the printing press ; 
for the book must have been printed at least a few months before, 
and if, as is usually believed, Gutenburg and Fust, tho prototype 
of Dr. Faustus, quarrelled and separated as earlv as 1455, « 

DO reason against the tmdition which connects his name with this 
first jp^at enterprise of the printing press. 

Of all tho nuts offered by colophons, none is harder than 
that presented tho existence of the word colopboii itself ns a 
technical term in the histoiy of the art of pi'intiug. Why tho 
final sentence of a book shopld lie called after a town in Asia 
Minor nobody seems able to say. It is true that tho town or 
city in question is one of those seven which claimed Homer 
when dead, and that, as he may have begged through it iu bis life- 
time, it has a possible connexion with the datynings of literature. 
This is a question for the classical dictionary. But ike of the 
name for the closing sentence of a book cannot be of any groat anti- 
qtdty. A jest of Erasmus may have given rise to it. llo refers to a 
passage in Strabo in which the virtues of the Odlophonian cavalry 
m deciding the fate of a battle are mentioned, ana an old GraeK 
proverb is quoled. According to others, the people of Colophon 
had a casting vote in tho Ionian diet ; but both these explanations 
have an air of having been invented to account for the proverb. 
The Parthian tcctics employed in umuy colophons would have 
toggested a diflerant, but still classical, name. But unless it be 
traced to Erasmus, the word in its modern seaso have Up gi'^at 
A^tlduity. It docs - not occur in Johnsc^^ Dictionaify, and it 
have been interesting to know what he thought of it It 
1% howeter, veiy ueefhI,«Ml we may accept it for hotter, for iiro»e, 


though to account for its existence ie as difficult as to account for 
the parallel derivation pf Oalifqmia from^Oalifony or Oolopbony, 
an old Euglish name for the resin which was a chi^f ingr^^ut iu 
tho composition of Greek fire. 


ENGLISH RCFFIANISM 

^PlIE worship of the working-man as the incarnation <>f every- 
-I- thing that ia beautiful and good ia just now being carried on 
under peculiar fiiificultios. llis votaries have been iu the habit of 
assuring us that tlio mere circumatiince of being engaged in manual 
labour at xveo.kly or daily wages is Buffieient to ensure the highest 
moral perfection as well as the iiiost unerring political sagacity. 
AVo have Wen asked to believe that all the vii-tues are concentrated 
in Iho Brilifili worlving-man, and that the most intricate problems 
of stfite.smanship can b*^ soIvlnI off hand by bis ualuffil and un- 
sophisticated inlelligence. Unfortunately the accounts of the 
beliaviour of the labouring population in dili'oreni parts of the 
country which are constantly appearing in the newspapers 
scarcely correspond to this ideal picture. ICvory day tho Siime 
lionible and jsidveriiug story of savotfc and almost insano brutality 
is repealed with ineluncholy regultirily. Wo cannot attempt 
to reproduce Ibo mas.s of revolting details which is daily accu- 
luulaling, but a few recent cases will pfirhaps bo enough. . At 
Hanley two men were fighting, and one trievl to bile tho other’s 
nose ; a bystiiuder interposed, and one of the combatants bit off a 
large, piece of his ear and. swallowed it. At Birmingham a police- 
constable interfered to protect a woman from some roughs, and tbo 
whole gang at once fell upon him, knocked him down, and kicked 
him tiff he Wcamc insensible. In Iho same town a policeman was 
htabbod ; a landlord was nearly murdered by a tenant of loose 
character ; a jonrnevman baker felled a woman with whom ho Hve»l 
with the kilchon-poKer, and then beat her head vrith it, at the same 
time kicking her violently, so that she is not expected to recover ; 
in short, not a day pasauB without bud caaes of stabbing, stoning, 
beating, or kicking. At Preston, BariiBley, Slalybridge, and other 
])laccs in the North, similar brutalilies appear to'be of continual oc- 
currence, all 60 much the same in their disgusting incidents that it 
Is scarcely possible to di.stinguiph one from another. Tho Mmichestcr 
Giutnlian hafi been at the pains to compile a list of tho feats in- 
cludeyl in a month’s kicking. Here are souic of the most notable 
exploits, yoino workmen at Oldham get into a wrangle with an 
old man in a public-house, and one of thorn strikes him. Some- 
body remonstrates and sa.ya it is a shame, and for this he is kicked 
to death with clogs. This was the second murder of this kind 
within a short period, end a third followed immediately afterwards, 
a man who find rebuked pom«‘ disorderly fellows in a public-house 
brting knocked down by one of them, while another kicked him iu 
(he scientilic manner which is locally known as the ^^imming 
puiicc,” Six colliers nt St. Helen’s went about smashing 
windows and doors in a drunken frolic, and at length bnike 
into a house occupied by an old man of eighty and his wife. They 
thriiKlicd Rud kicked tho woman, knocked out one of tho old man's 
eyes, tilled the bleeding socket with lime, stufibd lime down his 
throat, and finally emptied the rest, of the bucket over his head. 
At Liverpool a sober, peaceable man, wallriit^ borne with hia wife, 
met a party of roughs one of whom asked for a Bixpence. On hie 
suggesting that tho best way to get luonoy was to work for it, he 
AVfls knocliod doAvn and kicked to death, three men taking part in 
tJic outrage. This is said to bo only ono example of tho system 
of street terrorism in Liverpool.” A day or two since a corner- 
man or loafer, who, it is explained, “ stflada at the comers of streets 
insulting the pussurs-bv,” was so infuriated by the mere sight of a 
j»tdicenuin taking somebody to tho station-house, that, though the 
captive was altogether a stranger to him, he seized the conslablo 
by the throat ami dashed his head against the wall. At Blackburn 
within a day or two we find a blacksmith attempting to give two 
policonien Avhat he playfully cjvUod “ a bit of Liverpool,’*^ which 
mt:iin.s, it seems, stabbing and kicking them. At Pukintiold a man 
put on bis clog's and danc.ed in them on a woman’s botid. At Bury 
j tluA'e men attacked another nion without the slijjhtost provocation 
I and nearly killed him with kicldng. In another instance a labourer 
kicked a man 10 death without a 8 .sistattce. Kicking iu the mouth 
I with a clog so as to drive tho victim's teeth down his throat is a 
I familiar practice, and is culled ‘‘purring.” At ^reston^a nion 
kicked and jumped upon a little boy six years old, . At St. Helen’s 
three colliers set upon an old man wlio would not let them drink 
iu llis house lute at night after tho public-houses were closed, and 
beat him so severely lliat he died. On Wednesday there were 
three cases of kicking wives with clojjs before the Salford magis- 
lrate.s. At Preston a man bi-oke his paramour’s ja^v and then 
flung her out of tho window. 

It Avill be observed that these are not mere sporadic cases, nor 
are they confined to a single district. On the contrary, it 
would appear that the labouring population generally iu tho 
midland and Northern districts is suffturing from a sort of epidemic 
of ferocity and violence. At the sHghte.st word, ana often 
indeed without a word or any provocation whatever, tho roughs 
take to biting and kicking ; ana anybody who knows what an 
iron-tipped clo^ is will uhderatand the sort of wounds which 
it is capable of infiicting. A knife is also usu^y carried in order 
to vary the sport* ' Peroaps the worst circumstance, about these 
^ outn^ is toe cowardice which is almost invariably displayed. 
The favourite victim ia an old mao, a woman, or a child, and two 
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or more ruffians generaliy join iu tho attack. Tlie roupiiw to 
bo by no means anxioius to enrounler <wvrh other, and ^wvfer to 
oxercise tbeir brutality on some ijicHensive and lielplews |)i‘T8on. 
Ill reading of thene coutiimal ontbrekU of shvh.l'o passion and 
cruelty, \v« soeiii to he laken into th(^ coHip:«n\ of wild he.ist.-. It 
is impttsflildo to dl.'^jrulse the fact that the whicli lie.s been 

made in cdiiealion and the outward forms of civdi/alioii has left 
quite untouched Iho rc-sidiiuiu ofpiimitivo hai'h oiMii <i1 the holtoui 
of soeiuly. .Il .s'jjiiilicaijt that this outhre:iL of runiniism h"..-4 
taken plnrn chiefly iu the iron and coal districlv, wdieie nork- 
in^'--nien have li»r .^oino lime been luijovinii- better waircs and 
rcdiic(>d hunts of J.ilxuir, Tluj conseijiieiice is tliet tluw Itavc 
had more money to spend in rlrinknnd more tiuif^ for murderiuo- 
their wi\es uitJi cIol^s and ]n)]fei's. Xoiliin;: could h(‘ more uujust 
than to lasteu upon the workino; eb'isofi ns a hoily the vices and 
crimes which hch irj oidy to u si'clion of tliera; hut at the .ituuo 
time ihernj^' no ^ Uiu;^ nd of such ))}iinful ainl di>j-racerid fut^ as 
arc cnntiiiUfillv heirie; hroii;„'ht out in the police au<l otluv criminal 
courts : and it is undeniHhlc in the hue. ol' ilns e\idciice tint then* 
is a deeply-vtjohid spirit of hriilallty miuouij: the lower classes of 
the population, it is only the worst cmms whicli r«mie. hefoie 
the ma^istvaU'S nnd yet into the paj^ers, lail Ir idnd tie ac ties m, 
vast amount of olMc\ire ferocits and \iolcnce, which (‘iiniot lad 
tt» have the mo'l hanolul otfeol, lui thn^e who aie e\p'-i./d to 
its hill new CO. There i.s rw) other coimlyy ui tlie w orld with ;my 
pretereuAins to eivili/ation wh.'ve such ^ are eiuu-lc'l ns 

jov daily re: toiled JVom I'dverpool, Oldham, !h -^lon. JVirunuyhMiu, 
Dudley, rteniey, end similar places. Th»j Amer^cin h twie-Knilh 
and vmoher and ihe Italian stiletto are bad emuiLdi in llioir wav, and 
vnt they are. Jo'S liorrihle llian l!uj stolid, sv^teinniic, everyday 
liicldiiy ti') df*ath wliieh ajipearH to ho l\e])l up all tin* ve.ir round in 
Dimrashire and the Hindi (hnintry, Il is olnioin tliat the^e -ilro- 
nties are not Oidy a national dis;/ra<'e, hul u LTa\e >oei d dnuL'er 
which cannot with impunity })e Idt andii'eloMh 'Ida re i othimr 
•which has such a h'ndenrv to rlovdop and spread a- tlos 'pirit of 
inddess violence oid lawlessness; and tlieo.* can Iv no rjUistifUi 
that its presuiit prc\Mleiir(' is dm.* in a p'f'ci deprej to Its h!iv'n;.r 
bi»en Sio lour' nilov/ed to fake its own cruu e wolliout anv serious 
Jlltcnqit ha^inp;• Imsmi miidi‘ to ropre'S il. Tlieie h.H-’ evidently 
b«en 'either a disco''lit able timidity or au in.itioual ti'udiruevs ou 
the part of magistrates in dealiii'.,^ vvitlj f>lh m “s of il;!-, character. 
IJjimrtunatdy, too, the tone of .some of on,' public men in risauit 
y’ll^rtrs has atfovded a danpA-roiis eucoiirafieir i to deliancu of law 
and ortkT. Tim other day a balloon wliich vv' i.sadvju’lir-od to t.u' up 
ai Northampton did not p’o up for •want of p-.-is, and Dm ^pectaiors 
thought lheiu.s'']vcs at lihndy to tear the h:dh>ou to l.iDers, which 
after nil was only an Iiuit/dioii of the sort, of (acticA i',,r which .Mr. 
Beale, wa,^ inadu* a jiKlp'i', Tin' immoral and •[' miu'ali/inp 
flattery Avliich has been hi.stoW(‘d on tlie wnrkm;,'- classes 
mar af.so ho .snppof^e<I to have had it,'; clll'et, and it cmi 
hardly ho wondertsi af if a .secijon of (he ii o.l iiiuorant ami 
brutal part of tli<‘ popiilalion lin.s arli^od at the (‘on 'In^ioii that 
lii’W-makers and inaLnsi rates are a'iiie iMllier atVaid nrit,aid tliat it 
can indnle-c its imflianlv irHtinc^s with niipnnitv. 

it in quite clear that this .stub’ of (}nii<'‘‘> c.'inn(d he allowed to 
continue, and that it is to l>o nnd om 1\ hv -Lriupcit n c’i.-anv.s. The 
maximuiu punishment wdrldi a maei.stv.ite is rniilh‘d In inilict on 
Il inim for as'fiultiiiLr his wife is [^ix n.ontl;-.* ilnpl•i>^Mlnl.e!lt, witli 
hard lahonr, and tins is obviously fi ^elv iua('o*<iu.Lt(‘ puni-liment 
forwliftt is really atlemptefl murder. Tlie luute vaho knoeks Jiis 
wdfe down with a poker, and timii diinceT u])<*n lier wIDi iroii-slmd 
clojrfA, i.s perfectly await; that the injuries he i> iullielinT mav 
result in death, but Im is Ixait upon i/iatiHimr ids wild-lu'Hst 
temper, and is inditltTefil to iho mnseijneru-es. 'Tue usual aiyu- 
nicnt for leniency in such cases is that it is impo.^-ihle to 
the man wulhoui at the same tiino punishiup' hi.s wifi' and tamily, 
who tivc dependimt on him for subsistence, and who will ho left to 
starve wdiilo he is in pri.soii. It is also said that, if tlie 
mat! is hardly d«ialt w'itli, lie will lake hia ie\«'iie’o on the 
woman when iie coiiu's out of ^aul. Tlau'e i.s no doubt some 
truth in ihis lino of reasoninu-, hut it is ohviou.'A that il 
unduly navrnvv's the rjue'jtion. for the ronyli dues imt evclusivolv 
cmifine hi.s attentioiis to his wife. It is noce-.>,;rv that this - irt (ff 
bnttality slmidd lie pn( down, not nu'n'ly hu* the s.(ke of those 
who actually sntr'er from it, hut for the .sake of l!*.or»‘ who may 
suflitT from it, and in the inteo'st of the comninnily generally, 
'The principle to start from is that Ihe punishment of sucii oirencva 
shoulil l)c such 119 to deter people from e-ommilting them, nnd it is 
perfectly evident Ihat the pre.sant .<c{de of pnnishnieiit.s docs not 
produce this detoiTin^? effect. Exnerieni'e has slmw n 1 lio exlnmiely 
salvitiivy inlluence of ffogpng in cnec'kintt :i liindred class of crimes 
— risbb'ery witli violence; and there ran be very little doubt that 
the rem^h wdio be.4ls bis wife imd attacks in; iffensivo persons in tho 
streets is likely to lie very iimch daimted by tho prosja'ct of tho lasli. 
Thore ib no ronsew why attewipts at ranrdcr .duuild imt be punislmd 
by hanging, except that it is desirable to ^-^ive tho a.ssailant an in- 
duciMtaent not quite to kill Ids victim; hut, short of Imiiging, the 
puniiihTOtmt should be nmdeKSflovere a.9 possible. Jinprisoument 
b)r iteoJi ia cleHrly ineffectual, and though education may in the 
long run prtykeo a favourable the pv.ieoas will uoct^sarily bo 
lAov«Md flometbing nmat be done in the nn^antimo to repress 
tiMfhoeking outragtAe which are contmunlly oceumug. There can 
be wrr Jittk doubt that what is wanted is a lyniodical th>ggii]g— 
mjy oiiuse.a lidditiiim to inqirisoinuient aud hard 


FAUMKKS and ARTtiS.VXH IN MAKgACHlTSlirW. 

) Dm political student an inquiry into the social 4 :oB<itiioit lOf 
Mttssiudiusetla has many strong attraetioiis. The State ^ 
one of th» first settlod iqMm'tho American contiuent, ainl aodeiy 
couHoquently hiis tln^re Inut tinu» to develop some at least of the 
fendt'uciea which aiv inherent in the now conditions under which 
it lias boon placed. Aloreover, tlm Stalowas settled by {jJod-foaring, 
eamest, induslrious mc/j und woiuen, who desired to make the 
iiio.st of llii.s world while pvepuring fur the next, and whose char-, 
nclei-s afforded security ffu* Ixith order and sUibility. These ptmple 
bmught with them sliuug and decided views in politics as well as 
religion. Tln-y had left I heir oavu ('uaniry chiefly to escape th« 
tyranny of king and priivt, iuid in I heir new homcB they woro 
tdlovv4'tl full lilKuty to wank oul their itkisis. Under the Uonunon- 
wi'iilth the ruk'vs of England were kindred spirit?, rind after tha 
K(*?.timition the (JovcrnmcMvt cared little U> meddle wilh the 
obscure Wictavies of New England, b’urtlier, tho iHjeulihr no- 
titais of tho settlers lial <‘ar]y to the general estabhshjuont of 
common sejioo’s. and llms Massaehnseits gained a long Btart of 
Kuropean counliies in ri'speci, to popular instruetion. Again, 
nil hough the, power of iMigland ensured her eolonisis against 
furiugn coii(|ueM, Die preu'Ui e uf Indians and of Jlutcli andVivnch 
.'••tiler, *4 in tholr neighlx/urlmud for along lime rendered ndlitarv 
dl.M‘i]>line and the use of aniR eompulsory ; while the absence of 
all t'jiu Ai* fur ap])j‘i‘lieusion Iroui abroad for nearly a ceniury now 

h. i.s allowed ’Wealth to acciiimilale, iiud thus has givwi rise to n 
•very coiusderahlo and vt rv varied industry. The port of lAoston 

i. s one of the most impu riant in tho Union, while the tevtilo manu- 
factures of Ma.'‘.‘-':icliiisctt,Ti ujo 'ij]i(ri(ir to those of imy other Slate. 
J'ur thc.se mid other is^won.s wdijeh inight he menlluni'd, it would 
bo iuipo''Siblo to ‘Aelect a more favourable held for tcf-ting thut 
pi'culiar form of the deinocratio e\}.enjnent wlileb is being worked 
(»ut in the UiiiD-d SUiti'?. 'Phe only mlvoivo eirenmsUmeo indwd 
lliHl cun plausibly be alleg<‘(l i-s the ](hv«i(;id ehnraeter of the Ukjin- 
mouw'«*.‘illh’ its niggl'd, .stony, and iniiU'lile soil, and it.‘3 riido 
ehmi'te, with il?- long winter ami short summer. Hut the ]ihy.‘*ietd 
charimler of Scotland is nut very diil'ereiit, and Scotland certainly 
i.s init tlm kiiet lavuurahle .‘Specimen of a I'iui’ojveaJi country. 
Slugul.irlv eiiongjj. eio-e :ks is tin" coiiimiiiiit'.ition Ujtw’eon the tw'o 
C(nmlrn'.s, our ideas re^ju’ding the so( i.il cumhliou of Dm Ujiitcd 
Sl.'iteA jin; e\t»‘eiuel\ vague. ^ Owing partly to tin* Civil War 
and partly to l!i(‘ lung illscu^.’’iuu rehilivo Iu tho .Unhama 
CJaiuia. uur Mlti'iitiun has Ix.'eii directed to their political comlitiori, 
and tlu' result of our incrn.i'-ed knowli dge is to he se(jn in tho 
ce^'A.itnjii nf the piMctico, onct' .so freely nululgi'd in bv a cer tain 
cla.* > of polii'cuuis, of [luintiug across tlie AtJaiitic for twauiplefl in 
giAcrmneuI and legiskiDon. Dut, in leg.ird lu social condition, 
oiu* kutuvledire is .still straiigc'ly defective. .Ab throwing verv full 
light upon thid poiuD w'u propose to e.xnmiiie at Bonie length tho 
twoollnial ri'poil.A of AIa.‘»saehu.'Ai‘ttH Mate Boards (the IWtcI of 
Ih-ilDi .uid tlie Jhiiejiu of Stall dica of J.iihour^ wliieh w’e britifly 
noticed in a recent n umber. 

Ja Jill c<tu!itries tlm inlbumllal and mo.^t clmvacteri.siio 
ela.''S i.s tin' landed ]>roprieturs, and iiowliero id this class morn iui- 
portant tliaii in the United Skitea, as it ia they who in tlm last 
re.sort there deii-nuiiio tlm policy of Dm country in all really great 
uuittei's. In .Mas.^acini.Af tt.s this powerful clas-s comprises 39,766 
p< rs(.nsuut ofii i-otal popuhitioD <d' i,d 57 o 5 t ? P**!' tho facts in 

a wji} that will m»u«' cN.iiDy couviw tlm impi-rUmco of the chisa, it 
couiyiriM'S <i)ie-eiy’ht!i of all Dm porsoii.s engaged in any kind of 
oceupatiun in tlm Suite, and uim-sixteonth of all the peivsons over 
ten tears of age. Auiuug ouu’selves we. have obviounly no Kmly of 
men to conquire with them. J'or their like in Europe wo should 
have to go to I'lduce. or .some other UoiitinonhJ nation. Wo need 
hardly toll our readers tliat, as in France, the owners ore also 
^cLiliivutors of tlieir kudiA, with e.xceptioua so few as to be unde- 
eeiving (jf notice. Hut, unlike too French pimsanto, the Massa- 
elmsetts farmers hold kind enough to allow of scientific farming. 
'Vccording to tlm Uensiis of 1870 Urn avei-age size of farms through- 
out the State ia 103 aeres ; iu our own country, as wm learn from 
the Agrieultural Jtoturns for 1873, tlm average wze of fiivius is 
only 56 aeies. The comparis»m here instituted would, however, 
he detvpiivo without the explaiMtion that tho English, average ro- 
jiresonts u mean si nick 1 hM.w wn holdings vajying from very kirg© to 
very siuull, xvlmreas ihe Mad.sacliusettH average approximates to iho 
usual size, tlm actual liirma neither greatly exceeding nor greatly 
falling .short, though still, of course, tliere is nothing like unifonuity. 
Another point to be noted is that; the Alaaaftchu.9ettii farmers are tho 
most American of anycksM* intlmSUito, 92 percent, of them being 
ijuiivo born ; the ivmuiuder consisting cUioffy of JLriaiunen, tho 
Jtogliish and Uerinau togetlmr being only about one-foui'th of the 
Jii^h. iia^dly, the pre.'Heuce of ffouiishing industaies in the is^tote 
and the tmighhourhood of loign towns afford a reedy and oesUy 
nmtssible niai-ket for the produce (jf the tiinu. It would seem, 
then, that tho lot of this territoml democracy, to vie Mr. Disreoli’a 
phrase, ought to 1)43 as hayipy as an^ the world can sliow. Ab a matter 
of fact, however, it appears to be far otlierwise. Tho State lloard 
of Health last year auarosiaHl inquiries to a number of medical men 
practising in tho agricultural distneU wiDi reforence to the health 
of the farmers and the canses affecting it, and it also obtained v^•* 
formaDbu from noiii-prof6#9ioaal persons likely to be acquaiiiled 
with the subject. The result of tois investigation is inhluded as 
a separate j^er b one of ihe Beports of the Board) and the 
Impression toit by iis perusal upon our oainda il that m &rmB 
are not prosperous, thtir hemes not hsf^^ iMr huniiiea 
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wA eoDtented* As wrb to havo been ex])ectod, tbei'e is a wide 
diveiig!«nee of opinion on these points amonfr the eorrt‘»pon(l«nt8 of 
Hie Boftvd. One, a poUtioian writing; fw>m Conoord, Mr. Emerson s 
aatlTe town, speaks nf a farmers’ club whose members are csmblo 
of writing ©ssaye worthy of ]>ublication, and who enjoy all the 
comforts of life. On the other hand, a clergjnifin derdares that 
filming does not pay, and tho doctors gcueraliv paint the farmer's 
m in anything but 1*085 colours. Some de.scrilie him as loo lazy 
to hurt liimseli by W'ork, othei*H as too stupid I0 be tit for anything 
else, and some as too anxious and worri^i^l to he either lioalthy or 
happy. liiit tho majority doclmv lihu to be overwoihod, and very 
many luld that he is undorfe<l. The authov (»r tho Ueport ventures 
no further than to say that iho farmers of Mtis^jifluisells aie more 
pros-perous than those of tlie AN'ejloni llul, as the 

Western faniM^rs art» just now in ceuibinuioii Hgain‘'t rail- 
ways on the ground that they are sinking ivretiii'v.ddy into debt 
through tho high lljre.s charged for the ciirnjfge orgond.-!;. (Init is 
evidently not saying Tory miicli. 

Leaving opinions and coming to fai*ts, wo iind fr.nn the (V’mp^ 
that tho immbor of larmers in the Stale doerc'-wd nearly one-nnilh 
between r86oim<l 1S70, while tlie population of the towns imMeasiMl 
100 per cent., find it is adinittetl hv the lleiltli Ih'port th.at the 
childreu of tho farmers escape to the cities at 1 !'e ear!ie.-t opportunity. 
For oxampJe, one doctor writes : — “ 1 llunl. Die longevity of rannors’ 
jQupilios below liio medium. The chiltln-n. as a rule, arc e\)>epted 
to work hoyond tlieir strength, tin- (-vgosiire (hey an* snbjecied to 
sows, tho Hoed of future disi*'ise, and unlits tlieni »or the cluugii of 
habits and of life genorJillv tlnit m.tny young ]>*oj do make when 
they leave tho hornostoad for new- work, is the, majoiiiv (»f Iheni 
are inclined to do a.s soon as Day arc at iilierlN.” J^artly fvoiu 
poverty and jiartly from tlirifi, the lanneif, ijv jelucinnt to ein/age 
.sutUcieut labmr, and ('(mserjiu ntly oyerwoih thel’i^elv^•^ and tlu ir 
chiMron. But it Is llm vnIacs of the lariuers wluee iut ap]»ears to 
he by far Die hardest, 'i'hus we read “ h'a nners' wives work 
too hard for hea-lth. Help i.s seaivf , and the mother, with lier 
houatdiold cares, Avaul uf sullicuuit sleep (e-ipf<’iMlly wdjen she has 
miiall children), and her re.S]M)n.<ihilily as (he Judy of the house, 
bears too heavy a burden.” Again : — “ Who-, esperi'dly during 

pi*egiMtncy and lactaliou, sufler vtiT xuiich. 'Jhey are ofUm w'orn 
out by suckling and \\(»rk al. Die Kimo tinu'.’* And again:-' 
** There is a gi'ueral Avaijt id' conslltuiionid \igour uniung tho 
faniilit’S and children of tho hi.'ew Engdand stock «t tho present day 
which is sad to contemplate. It w ill lead to Die e\tiijction of the 
race hero in Now Enpluud, al. no distant day, if not counteracted. 
In almost seven tydive years of oh.-,ervnlion, it is tome a marked 
and mournful fact,” Anotlier pi.int much insisted upon by the 
imwlical correspondents of the IJoruAl is Die had ipi'dity of the 
farmer’s food and its erpially bad cooking. For indance ^Miu- 
proper and bndly cooked food, yes. Among tlio poorer clas.'^os, too 
much vegetable to Die exclusion of nioiit (liots; the latter <d’ }ioor 
quality.” Another write.s; — “The brt'Hd i-^ •.’■ehcrully pool, heiivy, 
I'lul sour, often niiule AvilU cream-t.irtnr and .sihuatus <ir poihi.*’ 
And another: — “ ANhuild De* .ih.'^ti’.n nee ironi pork and 

salt meats, .it least in summer, Avith.tho use of fresh im at, mdlv, a 
variety of vegetiible.s and fruit, ami srsn^et wheateii bre.ul. Above, 
all, a reveml of tlic usual onler of sailing the best and keeping 
the worst for homo consumption.” La?Dy, as to the iinancial con- 
♦litioii of I lie farmers, the opinion of a reciuit writer is quoted I0 
the otiect that, while tho V/ilue of land is rapidly rioing in tin* 
ueighbmrhood of imuiuiju'inring towns, on tho hills “furiiia can 
now be buight for los,fl than ilic cost of the buildings upon them 
and the following extract from Die It c port itsidf will ^ho^v that, 
whatever maybe tho cfi.<^^ with some, in a lavpe number of inslances 
tho condilion of tho farmer ia imt such as to iiiapire, a skilled 
Englifth worlunan with envy:— “In many such wo conceivo 
it to be a duty that the farmer owes to himself and liis family to 
giv« u|) thfj Ittrm and work for wages. A mnij wlm has been 
workiiip a ?midl farm the past year informs me that, with liia 
utmost ellbrt* and the aid of hia Ihrei* boy,s, he h,ie made just a 
thira of w'lwit ho earned as w^ages the ^irevious year, when In* 
worked iu a chceso hid or v. Many a poor and difla’anened 
farmer wnudd, as a fanu lafcouivr, bo comfortable, lii‘althy, and 

\Vo have seen tlmt thit cities tu*c crow-lng at the expenso of the 
rural dislricia, In the lirst year of Dm prc'scnt. cei,tnry towns 
wiDi 10,000 inliabitants and over coutaiued only 6*8 p.n- cent, 
of the population of the ; in 1.S70 they contained 487 per 
cent., or all but one-hnlf. It is cvid.ent, llien,’ that tljc iueiv.ise of 
wealth is attended by the same phenomuim in New and in Old 
England, and it becomes of inten .«t to inquire Avhat i.s the condition 
oi those town® which exercise so iri'ejjiHtible an ftttra<*tion on the 
rural populaDon, and what is tl.e rt.‘warfl they offer to labour, 
oil both points the KojKJrts before us supply very full information. 
With respect to the hoii^s of th** working clae8<*s wc read iu the 
Eeport of theBui*eau of Labour StuDstk^s: — “In tho cities nud 
jiMBitt&€turjng towns the heiding together of tomuits, in lavgi^ 
nmuherj) and narrow limits, has liecomo wofuUy provnlcnt. In a 
smgla building, ia the town of W'-~, 33 feet long, 20 feet wide, 
th|ue fttoriuB ttigh, with attics, tliere habitually exiat 39 people 
of all agea* For their uso there is ono pump and one privy, within 
20 feet of each oHmt.” And tlie det ails rim on iu the manner with 
* yriMi ace all 80 toiliar. From tliia extract k will be seen 
tfcaL k the nuittalr of hemae cceommodatimi at any rate.aji English 
workman betters hima^f buit little by emigrating to the greatest, 
weaHhiett, and moat progresaive of tho New England States. Nor 
U even his pecuniary conditiim bo much improved as the English 


workman Uiuisclf is apt to Wieve, It should >w nuneiBbered that 
Die chief caiisfj of the great pre^TSS made by th** t ' ulixmI Klrflea 
during the |vi»t forty yours lias bc«n the eiiormoun immi^Tution from 
Europe. CaiUftoquentl}^ every is anxious U) Hecure fur itseif 
88 large a }m>poitioii m possible of this immigraDoii. Ami at Ihu 
pii-flimt mouu-nt Eoftlon is competing with New’ York in tho offer 
of a/*coiiuu<«!;'.tion to stnam diip compunicH as well as to inmii- 
grnnts. It in certain, IhcrcOo'c, tliat no Americnii otfu-xnl i^oiiwl will 
ropn*.*<eiit tho advantages oujoAvd by Iho lalwiuHu* as Icns Dran they 
niv. IjiMriug this iu miud, tlnM’Ciuioi- will lxi able to mq>rcci«Uj 
Die following fn an tlm Dun-au of Labdur Sl.atj,'-.lj(*R: — “ m 

.all, or nearly all. th** indrstr]**.^ wo Juno givtm, the rcceivos 

licre i\ much lirgci inc<»njo than 111,“^ fcll«nv iu Europe, In: Avill iind 
lliiit hia rout. flt>tliing, uud proAoiour- cost him moiv; he will find 
nl.M) tliat Ji'* uv CMi-HuuK'.a mon-, livrH in ;t livithT Wiiy, has 

more of Dm coiidorl.s and lu\urie-5 of life, so Du\' at -tito twt of 
tim year, wliilo ho has Jmt little more, if any, isurplat Dihu tho 
JDirfipofin, and has AAorki-<l no harder, if s-o lu^rd. 1)0 in of iv 
jium, and oi-ciipi<'-i a poritio-n fe’ouio graden Jiighcr in civilizalioii.” 
Mju,Mni*hiiM.'ltL^ irt an yot not lialf ]ico[ikd ; it po’-Wf-^'L'-., as \vo havo 
said, ft viuy varied indiit^try.aml D is v. itliin a daym* tAvo’s jounicy 
uf ft pmcticidlv oA'b.‘iii.stli'ss supply of land, which tljendtfor may 
Imvo almost fur Du'olc.ararcu : v’t,* \‘oi tid.ing the above Htatcinoiil 
at its il- mcruly say.s tliat Die ^vorkmaTi iV .oomew'h at better 
fed and biitcv clolJicd Dum the woikmon iu Ennipo, hot at the end 
of Dio year i'« not any *‘if luT. This, tJam, is all ,social nwl 

poUliiMl dcniocracv, as nn(|i‘i«*tood iu America, liia* ud fu’hieVetll, 
AAil'i ail iJm oppoUUHilic.s aud .‘.’ll iho pe.s-ibiiinea of a 7ir\v world 
bcfuiu it. 


L’loriA i\ 'fin: m;\v Fniu-.sT. 

rpins i.s the si’.i.^un \\>v Da* dibcowrv of all sorts of w‘oitdci*fiil 
JL things, :jjui .1 cunri-janideiil of a M.mchi’stor puneg wdio 
ll*l.s b<TMl exph-r’i/ Da- rcCe.-'.scs of the Ni-av J'o 7 e,st Ijius just 
coiiai npuii ^onitiliiii'’' Aerv Moudmfid indeed, 'nils i,s na le^a 
tlnoi ft colony of DnuliDi ('ommimi:-*ts, Ashu arc .‘juid to b) 
tMuleiiAuiiring lo Avurl. new .Micial system, fouuded an tho 

omch discivdileil princij.le.s of eqii.dily i ml frat'Taity, Iti) (loe,» 
nut s‘ y exactly in what part (tf llm Ncav Eorei-t thi-i iutcrc.sticg 
con.nniuily is to hi' fomid, bat be uicidior.s tJnit it numbfir-s 
sonic* bnndrcd and tidrty .'-oius. and lias ]!o>sc 3 sion of an estftto 
of tblvt\'-oLie m s. So that .'itiy one a\1io ’.n curious on tho 
subject sliould iiavc no diiriciiilv in a-'c*'rt/!)nhig Avhotlier sncli 
ft settlement o'allA i'aI-Ih, (.hi Do-. p.uint we ha\o «'iUr«ehVs 
opinion to offer; but uj:-’ or two eiieumstances ftro mcTdiuncd In 
Die aceomii id’ the i.-nt(-i]ua,-ie whirii ins^ st it at le^st, with <1 certain 
air of ])rob.'‘)Mjity, Fur i/ist.'oice, Die liniihmient.d prinrj]de of 
tlu* society is, we* are told, that Die memb' m .should hold all 
lljeir property iu couimoji, and we cfiii hiodly say avo «h? aur- 
pji*ed, under Die lairuiii. lanecs, to learn that “the jircpon- 
(lei’aDng* majority’’ of those who liave come lurward to lidio 
iidvinitagc id‘ llii.*. theory arc “id’ Dm poojvr, if not the Jioorft&t, 
cluN'Cs." Tlh' (h)ijiiiumiids l’i\e, it ..ppenrs, mi au estate pur- 
clmscd for Diem ]>v ‘‘a lady of AA'»';dDi and pusiDuu, who 
lia.s gh'eji up e\erA'llimg--e.s all of iheni ha\c— I’m* the. cumiuuu 
good.” Tho society, be-idcji thi.s IjkIa , iiicbulci; a Siiifolk fanner, 
AAliosold olf Ins .siu'‘k ill urdii’tu j^iii, a relivi d I*<aidvm tradcfe- 
maii, ami ;i “ Avell-io-ihi Aillage .sheomakei For the rea-t, tho 
tr:i\eller did not iind nir.ong them “mu per.o.u of ftub^lance.” 
The beaut V <d' the .sihteni is of eour.-.* tlmt “poi'rand ridi hlilio 
giAeup.ull to the conimmiily,” and it is not dilticult to cuuc.eivo 
A\hy jieople A\liv» have nothing nt all idioujd Ui particularly anxious 
lo join iu .1 ]»ious saerilice A\liich, m no cu.'-L to t Ijojm-JelveH, utonce 
giAe.s them .1 Diari' uf aDi.iI Iji'loiitM lu otlieis. We are told 
that in .Sulbdk, in Jlnmp.shijp, in Louden, eud elM-uvhere, “ ihero 
aro oDieis uf Die failli auxioiia lo join ihe brollierhood, aud 
only Availing till they can bo recei\ed,'' and Diis i.s just what wo 
.should ex]vel. One e.iu readily believe tliat tlui “ liuiy of Availth 
ftiid position " lias only to let Die etdieme lx* more widely adver- 
(ksi-d in urdiv to 'eeiuv — id .luy rate while lier nuiiiey liisl.s— u still 
larger eir<*le ofedherent.'*. In this nriniitixe paradise ti^ioro is “tw 
poverty iu Ihe nusii-re .'ease,” aud “ every comfurt and amenity 
ANliirirthe merl Ihouglitful tt'ndeu1e^■- can provide are to be found 
hove.” We aie afraid that wljeu Diis i-* geiieially knoAvn tho 
seclusion of the New Juiresl. aaiII bo Jikoly to he somewhat dis- 
turbed. Tile Lid) wJio has pianided Die estiUo and the chief part 
of Die funds for l.eeping it going u.'-s-uied her AifciUir that she uow 
enjoyed “ Dial Mrenitv mid pence which she found not in Iravol or 
iiDthe : oeial circle " j aud 110 doubt the friends Avhoiu she geucroiwJy 
supports huAc also for tho lime found AA^hut they w'ore in want 
of. At pivKMit Dio coloj lists “ can by iu> mciiiis aupply all their 
w.mts from tho liirm.” ^ This menus, we 8 uppo.se, tiiat they »vo 
living ou the original capital of Dm entorprise, wdiich as tlujir miiuber 
iucreaseft is likely to bo more quickly exhausted. To niaintiiin 
even their ]ircseut uumbor^ as wo leant, they ueoJ considerably 
mure land, ftud it wdll be interesting to know how tlio kiul is to 
bo obtaiufcl. It is explained that^ whilo the great principh^s of 
Hhei’ty, cquidity, wid traternity ore m operation ni Diis oommonity, 
they nro “ BuWdinate to another principle— that of ohediojice.” 
Tho Mother—that is to etay, jthe “ lady of wealth ami position 
i.s supreme, and her gweniment is not tho leas sti-htgwit Ixeoaueo 
it is the “law of love/V It it is true that there is “ the fulldit 
liberty with the .most surprising unauirtiity,'' wo mayt^mit that 
the unanimity' ia indeed surprisiDg, It is obvious, how'e't er, that 
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the liWty is senouely quiililicd hy the Mothor'e supremacy. To 
all, •we are told, abA assigns thnir rcspwdive Insks, with the 
most judicious caiu for llio tastos and nbilitios of each ; and ihcu 
■we have a repetition of the old rant about each coni ributing ac- 
cording to his powers, unil receiving according to his necosjiilies. 
If this mwiiis anything, it mual of course moan that the Mother is 
to determine, according to her own fnney or caprice?, how much 
T\^ork each brother or sister is to do, and what renumeration is to 
ho given in Jfl urn; or, in otlier words, that. the community has 
sold itself as a ])Jay thing to a rich old lady fcp' tho sake of what is 
to be got out of her. 

The corre.sponcl(‘nt who furnishes this account of the happy 
family of the New Korest anpoars to write in good faith, and to 
have been tilled with so much ndmirarmn for wliat he siw that it 
is a wonder ho ever cjuiie away. “ llcni,” he exclaims, “ arc no 
agitators and no isms; here is no money, no Inning, no selling; 
hero are no poor, no rich, none indolent, none (jverlasked.” The 
explanation of this rhup&odical outbreak is perhaps tn be found in ' 
a previous remark that these people are entirely hospitable,” and • 
it may be suspected that on this occasion tin* 'hos])italiLy was a 
little overpowering. It is clear at least that there is a mistaki* 
about no money,” for, os the community is stated to tie incapable 
of supporting itself out of the farm, it imisl procure food elsewhere, 
and hence monev is indispensable. It can scarcely be supposed that 
the brothers and sisters have comt'i'ted llie ueiglibouniig popula- 
tion with whom they Jiavo dealings to thei* pccujiar views as to 
the division of property. The soeiety is .siid to include ii variet)'^ 
of craftsmen. In one shed are tailors and sboemal.^Ts, in another 
carpenters, and the milh'r is ready,” though “c.s 3et no mill has 
been erected.” Tlie llowers, the sewing, the housekeeping, tho 
■washing, and cooking tiro the concerns of dillcoMit departineuts of 
the sisters. It ma\ readily be believed that the elolnes worn by 
the community are at least unconventional,” all being made or 
repaired by^hemsehes. ^lany of the brothers indeed are wearing 
out tho old convontional clothes which tliey broiiglit with them 
from the world they have reiioimeed ; but it would seem tluit the 
sisters are women uVlcr all, notwithsUmding their eilort to get rid 
of the old Eve in their nature, since the \evy hrst thing they 
have done is to invent- a new costuyie* his dress is, it seems, 
nearly uniform in pattern, though varying most widely in colour 
■ and description of material. It consists siiufdy of a plain bodice, I 
short skirl, and trousers. Wc should have bci !i glad of a little more 
light, on the subject of Irou.sei'S, and of then relation to fruteniity 
as a social ffijth,'biit must be content wiilillie general .‘issuranco 
that ^‘noiie can realize without actual ob^^ervution the peculiar, i 
yet pleasing and attractive, elFect of this dress, worn b} nearly i 
'every female in the family, whether of early or mature years.” 
Even in this Utopian stale of existence it is regarded as quite a 
secondary matter that tho dress “ has the merit of conMMiience in 
a very considerable degree.’’ As far us (lie corre.spondent's observa- 
tion went, earrings, chignons, and similar vanitii's were conspicu- 
ous by their absence; but n good deal of vanity si ill lingered 
about the hair. Tho liair is worn variously, wi I h curls or without, 
hut genorally loose and flowiTig behind ” ; ljut unlc.'.s tho explorer 
had a good tug at the flowing tresses, Lis nuth-»rity ns to tho 
renunciation of false hair is not very coneluriNc. Uno of tho 
principal occupations of the society appears to bo musical perform- 
ances. The menilH.u‘8 are “ universally and spontaneously musical,” 
and it is impossible to resist a fooling of alarm lest Jiny branch of 
this community should be added to tho brass-hanils and organ- 
grinders who abeady exasperate the nerves of poo}»lo in towns. 

Music is the charm of their life in the house or in tho bold; it 
is the outlet of their joy on all occasions of meeting.” This outlet 
of joy may be all very well in an oiit-of-the-Avay part of tho Now 
Forest, but it would be apt in London to suggest a call for the police 
if carried too far. 

, Whether or not Ibis community has any actual existence, there 
can be no doubt tbat tho dc.scription which has been given of it 
fairly represeute lliat maudlin sentimental ideal of a happy state 
of society which is cherished by many amiable people, who 
in:%gine that, if everybody could only manage to live in the country, 
and gi*ow his own vegetables, out of the way of such sordid 
arran^mentB as wages to bargain for and bills to pay, it would 
be perfectly easy to be pure and innocent and pious. It baa be- 
come a commonplace to .say ilint delusions of this kind originate in 
the fallacy that a man’s circiiiiistanccs are something apart from 
his own human nature, whereas they are simply the product of it, 
and will continue to reproduce themselves as long as human 
nature remains what it is. Most ediuiated persons can see tho 
folly of schemes of social reform which leave these consider- 
ations out of account, when they are presented in a crude 
and simple form ; yet it is startling to hud from time to time 
when any question of social economy is started how many people, 
not especially silly, and certainly not uiiediu-uted as far as formal 
education goes, are under the influence of the most childish 
dreams as to what it is possible to do for the regeneration of 
mankind by establishing them in au entirely arliticial set 
of circumstances which could not possibly V. maintained. 
It is no doubt very rarely that any nombev of people 
are idiotic enough to commit themselves to a practical ex- 
periment in this direction at their own ^lersonal cost ; but the 
Ktoaa in which such an absurdity as this Communist family in 
the New Forest took its ri8e,;if it really exists, exorcise m a 
vaAne, sentimeatoi way mom influence ou various branches of 
Imslatiox^ and ^aritaMe oflort than ia iit all creditable to the 


intellij?enc.! of the oftc. In this happy Cunily to have simply 
a violently cxafigenited illuati'atiou of that indiscniumat© and 
imbecile bfinevoWnce on the one hand, and that more ex- 
cusable mendicancy ou the other, which have so Inghtfully 
intensified the evils of metropolitan paupurism. There are too 
many wealthy and woll-dispobcd persons who fancy that tliey 
are helping society by substituting alms for wages, and adding 
to the multitude of those who want to live on what otlmrs 
liaio earned. Q’he project of a Socialist phalanstery has been 
often tried, though ju*rlnips never before in this country, and 
always with the same n^sults. Ft would bo idle to argue against 
such enterprises as if Ihcro were any chance of their being 
.scTiously nmlertnken, except possibly once in a way by a few crazy 
fanatics; but it would L? well if people wore equally on their 
gn.ard against the insidious ini mducliou of .similar theories in a 
disguised and indireeL form. 
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LON<i’r^ l)i:n,lNK OF '\UK KOMAX KEFUBLIC.* 

M il LONO’S fourth volunn? brought his Histoiy down to tlie 
- ])oint at which Uies.ir had to choose belwetm brealcing 
tho laws and giving up his proconsulsliip of the Uuuls. This 
Jiith volume ends the work. It brings the story from Copsars 
invasion of Italy in 49 n.c. to his death in 44 n.C. Before 
Cicsnr died the old constitution had lx?on destroyed. Mr. Long 
giv(‘s Fxirely one p.n,go to what happftm.*d between Cicsar’s death 
and the fonnal establishment of the Empire. Yet he has, 
in stnetness, perfonm^d his task. Wo venture lo think, indeed, 
that his book would have ha<l a more perfiad finish if ho had 
stoppl'd with less abruptness at the funeral of tho Dictator. He 
would pcrlun'.s have done cvtoi better than he bus done —and lie 
has duno exeollenlly well — if ho could have spared some space to 
showing, in conclusion, how the strife after O.'esur’s death, until 
Octavianus becamo 1‘hnperor, was waged over constitutional forms 
already lifeless, merely tor the purpose of deciding who .should be 
the inevitable master of Lome. 'J'he-ti, stopping at tho literal 
beginning of tho Empire, such a sclmlar as .Nlr, Jjong could well 
ha\e set aside tlie fear of rhetoric if lie laid paused for a moment 
to glance back over liis own work, and to give ns a summary 
review of the process by which the Kepiiblic hud periblied. J 3 ut it is 
only Ihesamo habit of mind which sets ,so strong a mark on nil bis 
work that holds him back here. We shall have to spoak of it again 
later on; and for the present it is only needful to say that we 
think it has here led J)im wrong, bocanso it has hindered him from 
dfiing wliul scarcely any one else could have done so well. The 
work (hat lie has put into this part of Iiis book, as into tho other 
four parts, is so good of it.s kind that every one who is capable of 
apprerialing scholarship of a modest and manly sort will re- 
sp(‘ct it, 

Tho Yeap.s 49—44 n.c. are years of military history. Civil his- 
tory, properly so called, conies into tliem hardly at all. Oiesiu 
is tho central figure. And ho i.s cc'utral as a soldier, not as a 
stiitesimin. After his wars he was master of Home for barely a 
year — from April, 45, lo iMarch, 44. What ho did in that time was 
to secur«3 what ho bad won, and lo confirm, as far as bo could, 
order in the State. The ^^acts of Utesar ” prove a clear, vigorous, 
and subtle intelligence, sympathetio with tho needs of a corrupt 
and almost dbiorganized ftociety; intent ou bringing method out 
of confusion; conscious that the (ime had still left to it that Lope 
wliieh Livy denies to his owm — that it could endure its remedies ; 
looking for nothing beyond his own life, for he was remote from 
everything in which imagination prevailed over prudence; but 
always bearing in his mind an imperial scheme which, if he had 
lived, he could have left slrongcr than even Augustus was able to 
leave it to the Emperors who spoilt it. Mr. Ijong is perh^s 
at his best when ho is dcgeribing campaigns in detail. Ho 
always has the ground clearly before him; ho is accurately 
acquainted with every circiunslance which research can ascer- 
tain ; he is well road in military history, and ^what is rarer) 
in military criticism ; and, without profe8.sional training, he haa a 
naturally quick eye for tlie weak or the strdng points ofa strategy. 
Moreover, he is free from tho trick which some writers have, 
of condemning a great leader offhand, yet in vague terms, for 
having done something which tho writer does not understand, or 
for having failed to do something else which he could not have 
suggested. Tho five years, 49 — 44 b.c., tall naturally into two 
periods. Tho first, during which the Civil War was a duel, closes 
with the death of Pompeius in 48 b.c. The second period, during 
which tho l*ompeiana were crushed successively in Egypt, in 
Africa, and in Spain, closes with Omsar's death in 441^.0. For 
the first period we have the three hooka of Caesar’s Civil War, 
which come down to the beginning of the war of Alexandria, 
leaving ofl* where Pothinus, govern^ of Ptolemmus and regent, 
is caught intriguing with Achillas, and is put to death. There is 
one mat difference between Cmsar’s narrative of the Gallic Wars 
and Ills narrative of the Civil War ; and it is partly because Mr. 
Long is alive to this difference that we can follow, him with con- 
fidence when he takes the history of the Civil Wsr for his chief, 
or rather, in fiust,. for his sole , authority in ^^e years 49 *^^* 
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Cdssar narrating the Gallic Wars is a uulitory hifttorwn. Oae^ar 
narrating the Civil War is something besides j he is a statesman 
on his defence* The history of the Civil War is not only 
the journal of a soldier j it is also a political apology. 
Two places out of many may bo noticed in whicli this character is 
well marked — the place in the First Book (ch. 4)> where he speaks 
of the violent behaviour of his enemies at Home (especially Marcus 
Cato), obviously with the purpose of impressing on his readers 
that the responsibility of tlio war did not rest on him ; and his 
accQwnt of the battle which wo are accustomed to call by the 
name of Tharsalia (BetL Civ, iii. 82—99), where he first brings 
out that overweening insolence, those divided counsels, which pre- 
pared the defeat of his adversaries, and then remarlis, in (ift.scribing 
the comforts of the camp captured after the victory, that tlicwe 
were the men who used to reproach with luxury his own suffering 
army. But Cfiesar’a histoiy of the Civil War, if ojiculy a^iologctic, 
is candid ; it is a lucid naiTative, mid our loas is great when we part 
company with Ctesar as historian at the beginning of the Ale xaudrino 
War. We can have no greater certainty than Suetonius had as to 
the authorship of those narratives, in continuation of C.-osar's, wliich 
are entitled the War of Alexamlria, the War of Africa, the War 
of Spain. In spite of some dillieulties, the prohabilitv .seems to 
be in favour of all three having been written by IJirlius. At all 
events, they aro our main authorities for the details of the Civil 
War after the death of Pompeius; though at almost every step 
wo feel the contrast, in respw't of clearness and of plvci^ion, 
between these niirrativcs and Ca‘sar’s histiiry of the Civil W'ar. 

M,r. Long has shown sound judgment in hi.s w.ay of using other 
authorities also. Tho epitomes of Juvy’s lost ho<dia sometimes 
supply facta (or statements) not to be found elnewhert}; and it i.s 
not needful to discuss hero tho suspicion which they have sug- 
gested that Livy, as he adyaueod in years and in his task, grew 
more prolix and iiioro rhetorical. Plutarch, who lived under the 
Emperors from Nero to Hadrian, knew the wav of Cfe.sariaus and 
Pompeians at about the same distance as that at which vvo know 
tho reign of George I.j and, in estimating the worth of his facts, it 
should be borne in minil that, for a biographer who wrote mens 
lives less with nn historical purpose than with the moral purpose 
of illu.strating their characters, it did not. gi'catly matter whether 
au anc^cdote was apocryphal or authentic, if only it oxpvessc^d — 
though ill that exaggerated shape which a reuily charactcnslic ! 
anecdote, just because it i.s a chu.seu one, soon gets— the current 
feeling about a man’s qualities. Appian waa as far removed from 
the age of Cicsar as we are from the ago of Aiuk' ; Dion as far as 
we are from the earluir years of Charles I. In their ditiiTent Wtiys, 
however, the two Greek coinpilers arc vnhiable. Those wlioslmnld 

a Appian only by hia Uamiibulian Tr«r, where he has tlie ill- 
if serving as a foil to Livy, would do no justice to his Civil 
IKflr, a work on which ho had evidently bestowed more p dus, 
and of which the subject was move in his grasp. Dion Inul 
a thorough knowledge of Homan Iiiatory, and of the Homan Con- 
stitution ; as a senator, and (for a time) a.s a consul, ho had access 
to otRcial documents ; and these things make him really nearer to 
the time of C{r*.sar than either Ajipiau or Plutarch. If there is a 
point on which wo should dilhr wdth 31r. Dong in his estimate of 
the secondary authorities for the (hv LI War, it is about Dion, whom 
wo should rate .s^iniewhat more highly than Mr. Long seems dis- 
posed to do. \Vc cannot help susi»ecting that Appian ha.s won 
Mr. Long's heart by a congenial brevity and plairme.ss. Dion 
generullv tolls his story in more words, and often seems to aim at 
giving the impre8.siun of truthfulness by onuim'rating particulars. 
To illustrate tho ditierenco between the manners of Appian and 
Dion, we would compare their narratives of that mutiuy among 
the Campanian veterans which Ctesar smipressed at Home in 47 jj.c. 
(Appian, B,C. ii. 93 •, Dion, xiii. 52). Ino value of Cicero’s lollers 
and speeches for tho history of tho timo is not much weakened by tho 
fact tnat hi.s political calculations were generally wrong, and hi.^ 
judgments of persons, especially of Cicsar, often IboUshly unjust. 
Mr. Long uses the evidence of Cicero’s writings wi.sely j and, what 
is perhaps harder, especially in these days of a widespread con.^^pi- 
racy to raise the ghost of Conyers Middleton, lie is fair, oven when 
he 13 unfavourable, to Cicero. 

Osesar, pursuing Pompeius, sailed from Bruudisiura for Epints 
in January, 48 u.c. Between his sailing and the battle of PharsiUia 
tho chief event was his unsuccessful blockade of Pompeius, ucar 
Dyrrachium. These moiitlis were the i*oal crisis of the (hvil War, 
and it is on tho opemtions wliich they comprise that iniliUry 
criticism has been concentrated. The tirst Na.pt>leon blamed Oicaar 
for crossing the sea from Brundisiuin to E})iru8. Ob.sorving tliat 
the legions collected at Brundisium came from Spain, from Gaul, 
or from the banks of the Po, Napoleon contends mat Csesar ought 
to have led them through Illyria and Dalmatia to Macedonia. 
From Placentia, tho point of intersection of the two rouh'S, tho 
distance to Epirus is about the same, Tho army, Napoleon ai’guee, 
would have reached Epirus unifod, and the passage of the seii— a 
risk which, in the presence of a superior squadron, was uenr 
proving fatal — would nave been avoided. Cooler, himstdf a soldier, 
makes a remark, about tho right way of reading Cjcsar's Cbw?- 
mentarivs which perhaps applied to Napoleon’s, criticism, Oiesar 
assumes, as known to his reader, much that a modern reader can 
l«»m only by laboriftiis and minute inquiry. Napoleon did not 
occupy himself with such minute inquiries. There may have liecn 
didiculiies about Supplies which Cagsajf liney7,aud which rendered 
impracticable sucdi a land route as that which Napoleon suggests. 
FuitW, fts Mr*' Long says, supposing that Cmsor had marched to i 


Lissus, is it certain that he would have found Pompeius there? 

It was neither impossible nor improbable that Pompeius might 
meanwhile return by sea to Italy (Cms. B. 0 , iii. 29). As to the 
failure of tho blockade near Dyrrachium — a more dociaivo check 
for Onosar than oven that before Oergovia (Long, iv. 318) — 
NapoloAin’fl criticism may be just : — How could be hope tomiun- 
tiiin himself advantageously on a lino of contravollation six leagues 
in length, blockading an army which was master of the sea and 
occupied a central position P ” Yet ut»ither Napoleon nor any one 
else, so far as we know, has suggested what bettor thing there 
was to do. The shade of (Itc&ar might reply to his critics : — 

Si quid novbdi recti 11:1 btis, 

CHiKliiiiVs iiiqH'rti. 

Mr. Txuig tells the battle of Pharsalin (as wo call it) almost in 
Cmsar’s words— adding (chiefly in foot-notes) some illustration.s 
which make the namitivo a clear and complete whole. Pompeius 
had ordered his meu to await in silence the enemy’s attack. 
Cm.sar says that he thinks this was a mistake ; a commander ought 
to encourage, not to repress, that elation of spirit which is Cfiused 
by the ardour for baltlo. CoRsar's troops charged with a shout, 
licTe Mr. Long brings old and iiTodem experience together by 
quoting 8ir (hirnet Wolseley (in The Somier's I^ockct-hook ) : — 
A ringing cheer is inseparable from charging. I do not beuovo 
it p/wsible g(‘t a line in action to chai’go in silenco ; and, were it 
possible, tbo general who deprives himself of tho moral assistance 
It gives the as.wilanta would be an idiot.” Mr. Long, the 
ino.st severe of wriici-H in his renunciation of ornament, occasionally 
seems to indemnify himself by putting into his text what would 
more mitunilly have put iiitonn appendix. The short chapter 
(xvii.) on tlie site of tho battlefield, which ho subjoins to bis 
account of the battle, is a case in point, (kesar does not name 
Pharsalia any more than he mime.s the Rubicon. The only place 
that he names in c(^nnexion with the battle is Ijorisa, whither 
Poii)])cni8 lied. Opinions have differed much as to tbo spotork 
whicli the battle wuh fougbt. Mr. Long ngreca with Goelct and 
with ( Icneval AV. Napier in holding that the ground was some- 
where noiih of the Enipeus (Gooler's Apidan’us), but >doeB not 
coinniit himself to the delHils of Napier’s view, which places CsBaai'a 
camp facing ^vo^t, wntli Scotupsa in the rear, and the camp of 
Pompeius iucing east at tho foot of some heights which border tho 
Enipeus. 

Every oim knows AfomniBen’s picture, or rather his enthusiastic 
refusal to atteiupt a picture, of Julius (kcaar, where ho speaks of 
the eyes wliich had licen privileged to look on that perlixrtion 
almost as Dante spealvs of those which had beheld Beatrice in the 
earthl^^ life. Here is tho opening of Mr. Long’s last chapter, at 
tbo heatl of which wo read “ tkesur ” (p. 467) : — 

I do nc»t propose to write a chametor of C. Julius Ca\<wr. Tho draw ing of 
chnract( r>^ is a kind of work w'hicli I do mU greatly value ; and it i.s unueccs- 
.sary whon wo know ilu: acts of a man’s life from bis early years to tho liay 
ofhis death. . . Jhit I do propose to collect in a brief smninnry tJio 
principal fa<*Ls wliieli .nhow us wliai Ca-Mar was, and aa ho appears in this 
hintoiy, in wlii< li I have told the truth a.s fur us wo know it, and have told 
it viitli perfect impiirtiality. 1 shail ad(I a few things to show mere Ljearly 
the nian’.s great and vaiied talents. His liographer Suetenioa and other 
writers will be autliority for these facts. 

Severity of this type is sincerely admired by a few, and w^ietly 
thought classical by ns nmny as see their way, however dimly, to 
trnnslating it into Latin prose. But wdien a scholar is writing 
about a far-off age which plain folka find it hard to see with any 
vividness, is it true that the drawing of characters is a kind ol 
work which is not to be highly valued ? Would not historical 
literature he the poorer for losing some of those portraits in which 
tburough and subtle inquirers have embodied the results of long 
study, ttiid have kindled the wliole with the breath of life from a 
genius too sane aud loo aolf-iiontrolled to indulge in creating when 
its task was to reviie? To take an instance from ground which 
Mr. Long has lately been traversing, there aro probably fow 
students of Homan Jiistory who do not see both Ctesar and Sulla 
more clearly for having road Mr. I'reeman’s analysis of SuUa’s 
character and his comparison of the two dictators — a comparison, 
by the way, wdiich coinca to tbo mind with curious force when 
oho linds Ihmipeius trying so Imrd to btdiove, and to make believe, 
that //<• is the uow Sulla. Mr. Long is a first-rate scliohir, a work- 
man ivho span's no pains, and an historian who has tJ)o caixlinal 
virtue of wishing before all things to get at the truth. But, in hia 
extreme dread of being wise above that which is written, ho 
sometimes re*iucea the province of tho historian almost to that of 
a verbal commentator on original authorities j and, in an over- 
strained pui-suit of plainness, ho not only deprives his stylo of 
grace and life, but foregoes much that would help Uie memory and 
quicken ilio insight of students. Mr. Long worships Alethoia aa 
Atheiiiana woi8iji))j)cd the Eiimouides— with winelesB offerings* 
]3ut his work is able aud tliorough, and it will last. Those wuo 
have gone, over the gTouiid on which Homan dominion was first 
planted in Gaul remember the place between Nismes and Avignon 
where n sudden turn of the road shoxvs a Homan aqueduct, hardly 
touched by lime, spanning the valley of the Gard. The work 
wilJi which Mr. Long has bridged the years of tho declining 
Hepublic is not less stem or less solid ; nor perhaps the less fitted, 
becauso it is not the cliannel of a sparkling ^eam, to be on 
enduring memorial of the hands that wrought it. 
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TRAmiE AKD FORK ST,* 

rpHERE Qftn “be uo douU that the antlior of this work and of 
J- eevoral others of a Biinilflr iiJituro in as trtie a sportsniau as 
«veff handled rod or ^run. He cau tiiid, hill, aud cook his own gaino. 
He is an adept at his own iliea. lie is prepared to rough it 
-on the lono prairio with a hknket or a buflklo hide and a few 
branches for his solo shelter, while wolves prowl round hia encamp- 
mont, tlireaten to attack his lioraes, aud p(ictically watch his 
slowly dying JIo has shot golden phe.‘isants in China, and 

wild fowl in the islands of Jura and iMull. Ta sliort, tln ie is 
scarcely any land of sport, from troiit-fisliing to encounters willi the 
griz/J\ boar, which he hns not attoinpt-od with ooniplel e bucccss. We 
<!Oiild oven wish that he had thought it worth his wliilo to pay a 
visit to some of the hunting-ii^ourulb of our Indian (lef)eudi-ucy. A 
book by IJbique ” showing how snipe are shot in the ^ikins of 
Lowx»r Bengal, or how tigers charge a Hue of elephants in the Torai of 
Kohilcund, might have mfu«id some novelty into Oriental nniTatives 
of this kind, and the author would probably Inivo delocled amilogied 
between the skill in trapping displayed by balf-brceds and the co(d- 
ness and aelf-jOfisessioa not seldom evinced by native Shikarees, 
Santals, and Bheela. Wo could, however, wish Unit the writcu* liud 
thought fit either to write his adventures in ordinary nr 

else to translate or explain divers expressions which, tliongh full of 
native pith, sadly require the aid of a coniniontator. In sonu' in- 
atances wo got help from the context. We cau make out that a 
windfall '* in the depths of a Caiw.liaii forest docs not uu an a pitce 
of good luck, but a piece of timber blown down by the lciupef<t and 
blocking up tJio wooduitin's path. A h< u*se is paid to “ roach ” w lu n 
he shows signs of buck- j mu ping. 'J'o “ tree a covey,’* it may bo 
easily conceived, means to make gTousc take to thohrauches, Avhero 
they are easily slaughtered for the pot A blazed,” or Maze 
road,” does not mean, as mijiflit })o imagined, a path cleared 
in the forest by sottlcrs who apply lire to the scrub, but one, 
marked out every hundred yards or by scii(»piug out a 
bit of bark from a birch or other tree. “ To inargiii,’’ like the uow 
verb ‘‘ to loan,” is used by Amevicuns in a trausitivo scubo. Bail- 
roads ill tho Far West are spoken of as *Uho ears.” Canons and 
gulches are used to express gorges and ravines. The fornuT, w'o 
undevbtaiid, comes from tho Snaiiisli. Wo cau dimly assign a 
meaning to tho term l>owerfl’^ in card-play, relatively to “acos * 
and kings.” It would be more correct for a sportsiuau to yp(olv of 
a bird as winged” iluui as pinioned ” by a snap shot. Jlufc 
these cui’iosilies of literature in tlie Far West aio venial compaivd 
to the siu of plagiarizing illustraiious wilm> o the blightcsL ac- 
knowledgment. No less than four pictiiros tiro taken by M’. 
Gillmoro from Fortst Life, iti AcfuUe ; ra*, Skclch<'e of umi 
Naiurnl History y by Captain Caiupbcll Hardy, of the ibna) 
Artillery, published lu 18O9. Tlio froiitiepioco of the \/ork with 
which we are now dealing repivseiiLs two ihoobc dcov, onereeliiiiug 
at case and tho other pulling down a huge branch. It is descrihed 
as Summer Iletrcat.” lu Cuplain Hardy s work. p. 73, this is 
more properly de.signated “ A Moose riding down a Tree.” In liko 
manner tne incident of “Mooso Calling” at p. 36, tho two c.iriboo 

p. 73 in their winter coat, and tho Canadian trout stream at 
p. 342, are all thitJo copied, line for line .and sliiule for .shade, from 
pictures iu tho earlier w’oik, where tljcy me howev r de.sigiiHted, 
the first by tho same title, and the olhers “ On the liarreii-s,” and 
“Tho I'abineau Falls, liivor ‘Ne})isigint.” Either th<*ri the 
author has omitted to luenliou that ho luul Capt.vin Hjirdy’s 
authority to use these Bkctchcs, or he lia.-i assumed ihnt a light of 
frc-emasonry in the nmtter of mnteviols and t'xperienccM must exi^t 
between all veteran sportsineii, or he has trusted to the Ibvgt'tful- 
no98 of his renders and to tho rHpidity with which iu these ilnys 
one }>ook drives another out of the field. “OVst mou 1m‘U,”s.ii(l 
Molifere, when skilfully adapting to his own plays the rough metal 
•of inferior writera ; “et je le pronds jjaiLout ou jo le trouvo.’’ But 
Moliere, and even Fulf himself, would iuu’dly have tliought it 
allowable for great wits not only io think iu tho sumo grooves, hut 
to reproduce, as by photograpliy, the bketelies of a gdfted prede- 
cessor. Moreover it is to bo ooserv cd that tho pict uro of the u fx)v e~ 
mentioned Mis, where the skillul angler is presenting tho butt/-(*nd 
of his rod to a heavy fish in the most approved fashion, though 
termed by Mr. Gilhnore a “ Canadian Trout Stream,” is ])laccd oppo- 
site tho nuntitive of on oxpodiLioii up the Aiulroscogan, or Wud 
River, in the northern part of the United States, in which river lie 
appears to have btH.‘n re warded by baskets of splendid trout. 

No Red Indian in Feiiimoro Cooper's novels could mourn m(*ro 
pathetically over the annoyance which ouimalrt and ihi’ir pursu'iis ex- 
perience in encountering tJm encroachments of an irresistible civiliz- 
ation. It is fair to fltaie that 3 lr. f iillmoro’s strongest opithet.s are 
reserved, not for speculafijrs who introduce saw-mill.^ ana factories, 
but for those who pollute nvcr>j with refuse, or erc-cl dams up 
which it ia impoBsiblo fin- fish to climb. I'lqually .severe, loo, is he 
in the emsw of sportsinon who revel in slaugliter or kill more than 
they can consume: nor, while holding out to Englislimen who 
are driven from the Scotch moors h\ expense, and frx^in Norfolk 
battues by satiety, the lixqiiisilc fnsciiiztutus of sporting wliefc uo 
permission need ho asked, doss he di'-.guisL' tho iucouveniences, 
oiscomforta, and perils which they may Imvo to undergo. 
Even a Northern State liko Maine is 'for f,ix weeks uncndurablo, 
owing to black-fiies, sand-llios, aud raoi^quitoes. The remedy 
of lubricating tho exposed parts of tlio body with oil of tar is 

* Praiirii nntj Parest : u Dfscriptitoi oftfic Giiwc t[f' Norik ;•/>«, tvith 
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precisely one of tliosc which sound os bad as the diseofio itseUl 
Then vieitoTs are reminded that, even when merely bent on trout- 
fishing, it is just as well to take a guu aa a protection, The;r 
intisi bo prepared occftsionally to sloop on piles ol hemlock ; and it 
is clear that no one ought to attempt to follow Mr. Gillmoro's 
footsteps who is destitute of nerve, who cannot bo hia own gomo- 
koeper, cook, valet, and even doctor, and who lacks that quality of 
“handiness” which Lord Ijyttoa ascribes to one of hia latest and 
not least happy creations, Iveneliii Uhillingly,^ But tho real test of 
a work liko this will always bo the contribution which the author 
nmJvPs to our knowlodgf of ruiiural hisiorjj and of the habits of 
tl)c birds and bi*.ists still to be found in uo inconRidcroblc numbers 
on tho Canadian and American rivers and lakes, is not 
enough iimt a man phould tell ns with some point, auimalioD, 
and descriptive power, the steps that he took to capture a luonstcr 
trout, or the admiring envy which he excited in tho breasts 
of genuine Yankees by slaying the big buck who had been 
known to balllo all exertions for 3'fiars, and who was 
believed invulneiahlo to Inillels cast in any hnimin mould. 
Every ni:in of ketai ]ierceptioiis arul active habits who has had an 
ordinary education can do tho aamo, Even the description of a 
peisnn.il euc.oiinter with a big E'ar which is tlain with duck-.«hot 
has a family re.^emhlrinci' to }i<lv(jriture.s with boars, tigers, jaguara, 
and leopards to b*‘ found in Lloyd's Northern Field imports, 
iu Wosliingtoii Tr\ inn’s Tour on the J^rairieSy imd hi half-a-dozen 
Indi.iii sp<-)rlir.g ningaziues and revio\v.u. These parts of the 
Work, .as well as his meeting with .ati' ex-scboolmastor who 
King [vuluia through liis noso and was occasionally given to 
claatuig at e.^^irJs. may ho passed over summarily; and we turn 
t(> llio notices of the hnhits of beasts which either ondor.so 
or correct past experienco, or fo those of tho gainu-hirda that 
seem to for the vtaw piiiqioso of aecTnnatization in Eng- 

land. An old bull butfalo, deserusl by friends, or too slow lo 
follow iIm herd, w.as attaeked in tJu< author’a eight by 
fnur ]*riiirie wolves. d’l)e«e auimals SL'emed perh'ctly well 
siw.ne of tlit‘ neeos^ty of dividing tlu‘ir liiboiira ere they 
could divide the spoil. One made .a feint at tho head, wliilo iho 
othevfl in Ilu‘ TCMV watched thidr clmneefl or inflicted wounds 
(»u tho ag<‘d animal's h(/cK. Mr. Uillmoro seems to think that while 
three of the wolves took it. iu turn to make false attacks in 
front, tho fomlh, as tho most e\-penenee(l, always tried 
to pin tho buHido hchiud, though a \s oil-directed kick might have 
turui'd the s<‘ale ag.'iinst tho jis'ailunls. Tlio indignant spovts- 
num stopped for a time the uiie<jiiMl content by a war wdioop, 
which he s.ajs disguj-ted tho wolves witiiout cfilling forth 
any andiliule from tho nncleut butV.ilo, who forthwith charged 
his deliverer; ii fact which, of il.self, would throw' douht 
011 the old .'^tory of Andisiclrs end the Lion. And tlio iiulhor 
then 'u»es (ui h) tiioviilize on the futo of tlio hauler of tho 
held in a stniin ■which reminds us of Fv.in Dhu specul.ating on 
tho probable fate of his frimid Donald Jk‘au I.ean, tiu*. cattle- 
lifter, who, jiy tho Highkindore\plained to tho astoui.shed Waverley, 
had far hotter “die for tho law” tli.in poriah in a durk 
Jiolo “ like a mangy tyke.” Thus tho propiu* end of tluj eircto 
bulliilo “ after a long and happy life’’ ia, we are told, to die iu 
a gallant e.nd hliurt strugglo, uvorpoworod by his too liumcruus 
CJirinies, a death woi’lliy of a Jievo.” 

On iinuther occabiou Mr. Oillmoro waa mure succt'Bsful in 
dnving olV a pack of wolve.s from a young cow buIlUlo with a 
b.ihy calf between its legs, for he rolled over the foreMOst 
ag‘nr‘i.s(ir with one barrel and dls.ahled another with Ids soamd- 
'Huj Timiio of tho American bulfalo as -well a.s hia thick coat ia 
deemed by tho author a wise provision of uatuiti intended to 
lessen the shock of the inevitable encounters xvliich take plttco 
botwoeii rivals in llic spring season. Unconsciously, as wo 
think', Mr. Eillmoro reproduces in proijo the well-lmowu ecoue 
of tho Third (leorg-ic: — 

nil nlU‘niuntL’.‘? multii vi pr.vUa lui.-iocut 

Vahmiluis (’I't'liris 

Vi'i^jujiu* m t»l.T!ixes iir;M'niur fornua vafito 

Cum geinilLi ; relioant .silva-iiuis el h>ng«s Olympus. 

But these oncuunters never torminate fntnlly, for, according to 
ckis.iical precedent, 

ill tor 

Victua nhil, longoqiie ignoti.s oxsulat oris. 

Another danger towhicli tlielmfl’alo is exposed is that of drowning 
w hen the streams in spring are eiicuiuhered with broken ice, or of 
falling into quicksaiuis in tlio “ We.Mern country.” An inatance is 
given where tho fear of man prevailed over the sort of fatalistic 
apathy to which 0110 (d' these unfortunate htiasta was helplessly 
yielding, and forced it lo struggle on to firm land. Tho plains of 
Bengal, it is woll known, even wheu under cultivation, maiaiain 
lai’ge but diminishing herds of these same animals j and (qiechuciia of 
horns of onurmous size can bo procured in the dense jungles of 
Aks'uii. But for tho bison, or bulfalo with a lusine, the spoftwnan 
jnufrt go to the Central l*rovitMie.s, or to iho forests and hill ningrs 
of M;idr<is. Tho musk sheep seeuuj to unite most of the cha- 
racteristics of the ovis with some of those t»f the lx»a. Its 
feeding' ground.^, its agility, and its food stamp it aa a sheep. 
In fdze, look, ami liesh it jmrtakoa somewhat of the nature of the 
ox. Two einineut naturalists have compromised lunttors bj de- 
scribing the animal us Ovibos. But our author wonld place rt in 
tho former aitegoiy. We havo no space to detail tho interoBting 
peculiarities of tho Cariboo, the Wapiti or Camdian tpid 
the Virginian or fallow deer. And, if wolves are oftiipi s^^ated 
by American or Canadian sportsmen ou horeeback, all we can say 
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a neoeasaary proteat against some ingenious aberrations of Max 
MiilleVi Qla^tone, Inman, and Oox, in the method of mythological 
interpretation.’* Mr. Blackle has the advantage of us with regard 
to the third name on his list ; but we should never have thought 
of classing Mr. Gladstone among comparative mythologista, and as 
for Professor Miiller and Mr. Cox, whatever their aberrations may 
1 ) 6 , Mr. Blackie has not yet taken the first stops towards qualifying 
himself to judge whether they ore aberrations or not. It is per- 
fectly plain that the Kdinhurgh Professor of Greek does not )^ct 
]mow what comparative philology and comparative mythology are. 
And this is tho more pity because, ihougli Mr. Blackie dot »8 not 
know whence words come, ho does know in some cases, as his 
papers on modern Greek show, whither words go. lie seems 
to know as little of the history of his own binguago as ho 
does of the history of Greek. As ho seems to think that there 
are people who derive Greek from Sanscrit, he himself eeema to 
derive English, or some part of it, from Higli-Gorman. English 
is in his eyes (329) ^*a merely derivative and mixed language/’ and 
(137) the Saxon half of English is n sort of amputated German ” ; 
and in another place (134) 1 ^® speaks of the loss of tho initial //e 
in the English past participle as a change wliieh the ( lermaii has 
aufiiered in passing into English” ; and again (22b) ho tolLs us timt 
^Hhe original form” of the English word slay ‘Ms the (Jeimaii 
word achloffertf to strike.” Opposite to this wo are not unnaturally 
told that, the Latin fur is derived from the Givelc verb tf^uifuno. 
Here then we have some of the doctrines which nothing from the 
pen of Professor Muller or any otJier pers(.)D moves Mr. Ulackie. to 
qualify in the slightest degree. The faith on whicli Mr. Blackie 
stands so firm is that English is derived fn.nj 1 ligli-Gernian, that 
Latin is derived from GreeJi, but that (ironlv is not deri\LMl frmn 
Sanscrit. This lost, wo must begleav(^ to explain to Mr. Bliiekie, i.s 
a doctrine which neither Professor Muller nor any other man who 
Jmows what he is talking about would for a mouiout think of dis- 
puting. 

But, notwithstanding all this, wo Lave a good deal of tender- 
XLOSB for Mr. Blackie \ if he would only keep to what lie R'ally 
understands, ho would do good service. His graver essays, philo- 
eophical and historical, may be read with some iiitertjst, tliouu-li 
perhaps ho now and then gets a little out of his depth, and 
ho certainly miscalculated his own powers when he took upon 
him to do battlo with Mr. Groto. The real value of tho boolc, us 
of all that Mr. Blackie has hitherto done, lies in the motU^rn 
Greek jiart, and in the dealing with tho question <jf accent. Tlio 
last paper, “ On tho Place and Power of Accent in Language,” 
wo nave reviewed before when it camj in a sejiarate form, 
and wo expressed a li(‘arty general agree uunt with it. Wo 
aro moro and more convinced that it is quite possilde to 
read Greek so as to preserve both accent and quantity. To 
do BO is certainly hard work for those who are nut used to it, 
but it id most likely no harder than n great many other things 
in our own and in all other languages, which seem easy enough to 
those who have been used to them from their chiklhood. Yet, 
after all, the process of phonetic corniption in any case shows that 
one sound really is harder than another. Jt is quite possible, not 
only to say aV^/gwTroc without making tho u shoit, hut even, which 
to us is much harder, to say (Ta<iiia without making the t short. 
But it is clearly easier to say uvOpi^TroQ and tfwiut or uv’^poiro^; and 
iro^m, and so tho modern Greeks have gi'adtudly suulv into tho one 
cotruptiou, wbilo Western scholars have doUberaloly chosen the 
other. In this essav, and in both his essays on the modern Greek 
language, all that Mr. Blackie says is quite to the piirpo^i.* us far as 
it goes; but even boro ho fails really to get to tho bottom 
of ms subject. Ilo does not at all alteiiipl to trace tho evidence 
which we have in ahundauco to show that some of t he features 
which distinguish modern Greek from ancient can really he traced 
np to the most ancient form of Greek that we have, much as 
Prench and Italian iisos of [jatlu words which are nut to he found 
in Cicero ai*e ofton to bo found in Plautus. Nor again does Mr. 
Blackie at all mark tho evidence which ecclesiastical and mediieval 
language gives as to the early date of tho present Gi’celi pronuncia- 
tion, just os the Greek of tho New Testament gives us one stage of 
tho process by which modern Greek grew out of tho ancient. In 
abort, there is a great deal to he said about Greek accents anduhout 
modern Greek which Mr. Blackie does not seeru to have thought 
of. But ho has tho merit of Imviug l)een ono of the few, 
and we believe oue of tho first, to thinlc of these matters at all ; 
and with that merit we will gladly leave him. 


LOXSDALF/S LIFE OF DALTON.* 

I T is as a sketch of the lifo and personal chnractoriJdics rather 
than as a summary of tho scieutilic labours or discoveries of 
Dalton that Dr. Lonsdale has put together tho present memoir of 
one of the most distinguished among tho worthies of CumhcTland. 
Satisfied with the justice alnmdy done to the intellectual powers 
and achievements of the Northern philosopher by Dr. William 
Charles Henry and Dr. Angus Smith, ho has made it his task to 
sot forth with greater fulness the private or doiiiostic side of his 
career. Not that Daltons great siTvicosto chemistry are passed 
lightly over or inadequately treated, special chapters being devoted 
to the history of each of his prominent discoveries; hut what his 
present bi ographer claims in partic ular to have done consists 
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in having brought together much original* information, in part 
drawn from letters of Dalton^ own, with many of which he 
has been favoured, in part derived from tbo conversation of in- 
timate friends and asstHjiates of the philosopher. Among these 
he especially mentions his late worthy friends, Jonathan and Jane 
Carr of Carlisle, who had been pupils of Jonathan and John 
Dalton at Kendal, and retained lively recollections of tbo junior 
Bchoolniastor, many membera of the Society of Friends^ in 
the North and elsewhero, and several of^ tho Fletcher family, 
with whom .John Dalton had bt'en intimate from very early 
lUys. Dr. J^onsdaloB work is somewhat marred by a ten- 
dency to grandiose and stilted writing. Every common day is 
with him a “ diurnal.” In his prefatory chapter upon the early 
history of chemistry we have a deal of tail-talk about “ man’s en- 
deavour to fathom the impenetrable problem of his own genesis, 
and the gradatory lines of his intellectual moral development,” with 
roundabout allusions to the “ esoteric angels with naughty long- 
ings for Eve’s fair daughters,” and so forth. In even worse taste is 
his making George Fox find no bettor aids to salvation ‘^at the 
liands of tlio spiritual directors of the State Church than a recom- 
mendation by some of beer and concubinage, by others of tobiicco 
and psalmody,” and speaking of his success in carrying the plu- 
ralist vicar of Brigham off his tithe legs and all his oongregatiou to 
a free ministry.” Worst of all is a tendency to sallies of what he is 
obviously pleased to consider wit, which when not feeble is coarse. 
It is not till he gets into tho heart of his subject, catching it may he 
something of the native simplicity and nober plainness of tho man 
ho has to describe, that ho snows himself worth attention. 

An anecdote of Jolm Dalton late iu life gives tho true key to 
the success upon which he could look back, and to his triumph over 
ditficultios whii'h might well have seemed inBuperablo. Entertain- 
ing a friend and his son at supper at an hotel, aud inquiring into the 
youth’s progress in study, the philosopher ended by saying, “ Thou 
s<3ems to have belter talents than I possessed at thy age ; but thou 
may want tho thing that I have a good share of, perseverance.” 
'Ihe son of a poor weaver — a man of no parts, who was tliougJit but a 
feckless sort of man, and could hold out to his son no higher expecta- 
tions than that of plying the shutth!, to which his childish fingers were 
set at the earliest moment— it was by dint of sheer plodding and 
of persovorijig toil that Dalton fitted himself for the struggle of 
life ami led the way to the achioveriiorits of his after years. The 
plain and lowly dwelling is still slunvn wluu’e ho first aiivv the light 
at the little village of J^Ijigloslield, near Cockermoutli, chiefly famed 
as having gi\eii name or title to the founder of t^ueens Gollege, 
Oxloi’d, and chaplain to Qiu.H‘n Philippa. Some sjuall property 
hail, it would fleein, come into the family from the Fearons, oiu* of 
whom .Jomithiin Dalton, John’s grand fall ler, married in 1712, 
amassing a further amount of wealth in laud and hereditaments to 
tin' value of some 35L a year, which on the death of his eldest son, 
m 1 >.) named Joimtlum, fell to .Toliti’s father, Joseph. It is hidievod, too, 
that Ills wife, J lehorah (Jreemip, brought to J oseph u slender dowry as 
well as HU active mind, great energy, and quick intelligence, which 
qualities doubtless had their etlect upon Iho character and intellect 
of John, who, with an elder brother Jonathan and 11 sister Mary, 
alone of six children grew up to maturity. Not that tho boy was 
by any means of quick or ready intellect, sharp at work, or demon- 
slrulivc at play. Constancy of purpose and thoiiglitful self- 
reliance were the qualities which most marked his early years, and 
won for him the interest and good will of the excelmnt Quaker 
muster ufPardshaw Hall School, Mr. Joliii Fletcher, under whom 
ho was enabled to get througli arithmetic and navigation before 
the comjdetion of his twelfth year. At ten ho gained vast credit 
by setting right a lot of mowers who wrangled over the dilForencu 
bel wecii sixty square yards and sixty yards square, us well as by 
delivering a lecture extempore from a hedge to his juvenile mates 
on the way liome from school. Still more fortunate was he in 
si^cnring the frieiidshij) of a Quaker geiitlemau of ample means and 
knowledge, FJihu Uobinson, “ the man of Eagleslield,” the founder 
of (.’mnherland meteorology, the friend of Oollinson, l^’rankliu, Fo- 
thcrgill, and Chirkson. ycionco and literature owed much in those 
Nort hern lands to tho aid of hjading Friends. At Kobinson’s houFo 
John Dalton workcdmuch with William Alderson,his senior in year.s, 
keeping generally ahead of him, and spurring him on when inclined 
to seek the nuistor’s aid by his broad Uumbrion “ Yan mod don’t” 
(ono miglit do it). In his thirteenth year— 1779— the energetic 
lad 13 found opening a school on his own account at Euglesneld, 
first in an old barn, next in his father’s house, and finally iu the 
Friends’ moeting-houso. Whilst coping with lads and losses ofreu 
older than himself ho was steadily improving his own powers, 
aided not a little by the Ladies’ Diary or Almanac for that yeai’, 
whicli he copied verbatim, and the problems in which he worked out 
witli his companion. After two years of teaching, which never 
brought him in, it is thought, more than five shillings a week, he 
was glad to eke out his means by occasional husbandry. 

W lien nearly sixteen, he was induced to join his brother Jonathan, 
then an usher under Mr. Bewley at Kendal, on whoso retirement 
the brothers continued tho school on their own accoimt in 1785, 
with their sister Mary as housekeeper. Their educatioukl course, 
ori{.riually confined to English, I.»atiu, Greek, aad French, witJi 
writiug, arithmetic, morenants’ accounts, and mathematics, was 
extended a few years later so as to include probably more than 
was then taught in any public school in the king&m, adding, 
as it did, to those studies nearly the whole range of subjects 
comprised under the heading of natural philosophy. Yet the 
returns brought in by all this diversified labour seem barely to 
have reached 100/. a yeaii including the pittance earned drawing 
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conditions, makingf wills, and similar half legal, h^ scholastic 
Avocations. The Daltons were known as strict discipunanana to 
an extent which in one instance is said to have brought them 
somewhat prominently before the public. John, though the 
less severe of the two. is reporUnl by surviving pupilc to 
have been fbr from conciliatory in method, or disposed w bring 
out the kindlier feolmgs of his scholars. The bucolicism of 
Eagl^licld etUl clung to thoir nature, and was probably in no 
degree relieved by the stiffness and formalism symbolized by 
the rigid collar and broad brim. Such were his powew of ab- 
atraction that John Dalton could, it was said, in all the tur- 
moil of a class of thirty or forty scholars, direct his mind to working 
out problems in the higher mathematics. On the 26th of October, 
1787, he delivered his first set of lectures on natural philosophy, 
«t the rate of half-a-guinea for the course of twelve, or one shilling 
a single lecture. The same lectures he repeated four years later at 
no more than five shillings the course — u sign of ilie slender success 
attained in the first instance, whether from some defect in the lec- 
turer or from the lack of local interest in matters of physical science. 
AH the while he was pushing his studies, stimulatea and guided 
by the remarkable energies and abilities of John (Jough, whose 
profound and diversified learning, iu spite of his blindness, is 
described in a letter of Dalton’s iu teiiusnoless glowing than those 
of Wordsworth’s verse. It was in the form of replies to questions 
in the Gentlemen’s and I.Kadius’ Diaries that Dallon first brought 
his powers before the public, winning prizes from time to time 
for problems in matheinalica au«l hydrostatics, whilst he appears 
at tne same time to be bestowing much attention uj)oii chemistry. 
Botany and entomology entered largely into hia study of niiluro, 
and it was above all in meteorology, favoured by the conditions of 
cliuiHte peculiar to his native county, that he found the bswis of 
his ultimate commnnd of the chief hecrets of physics, lie is seen 
noting and rec.ording with infinite patience the changing 
condition.s of the atmosphoro by the aid of iuatruiuentB simple 
and far from adefpuite, for the most part of l»ia own making, 
yet working out results ou which a new science has }»een built. 
AVitliout any fuudumontal knowledge of anatomy or of the physio- | 
logy of man, ho foil upon apian of liis own for U*stingand method- 
izing the processes of nutrition and sustontution iu the human 
frame, weighing daily his oivn huji^afa and including the p€‘r- 
spiration. The idea of mukiiig medicine his profcHsiun ir» broacned 
in a letter to Elihu Robinson in August 1790; but neither fi*om 
Kobitifjim nor from other friends did he receive cncouragcauent 
enough to persevere in that line. After twelve years at Kendal, 
on the recommendntioii of John Gough, he removed to Manchester 
to take the coui'so of ' matliematicul and natural philosophy 
iu the n(‘W College recently establi^iied by Nonconformists 
supply tbo growing wants cau^^ed by thoir exclusion from Oxford 
and Cambridge. As credent ials of his future eminence, in addition 
to the promise held out by Lis career thus far, lie took witli him 
the revised proofs of his Motcoroloyival Emtua, There bo con- 
tinued to dwell for the fifty more years to which his life of in- 
telloctual labour and usofuliiesa wu.i prolonged. 

The stages of Dalton’s otherw’i.se iiuevcntful career are marked 
by the steps of development by which hi.s new scheme of philo- 
sophy tulvanced towards conHimunalion. But wliilst the whole of 
his observations and philosophical researches converged towards 
this ultimate result, there was to bti found in the subsidiary 
labours which varied hi.s dull professional toil and supplied the 
material for his leading hypothesis .scope for his untiring powers 
-of reflection and reasoning, with results of solid and per- 
manent value to science. Dr. Lonsdale’s list of tho papers read 
by him before the members of the Mnnebester Literary and Philo- 
sophicul Society, not less than 1 16 in iiiiml)er, besides his d^ntri- 
butions to Nicholson’s Jotinwl and Thompson's Annals of 
Philosophy, and to other scientific serials, in addition to his 
more subslantial or systematic Avritings, prove what a fund of 
intellectual energy remained to him after the exhausting toil of 
daily teaching, tedious and depressing as the formal routine of a 
achoolmasteria daily duty must bo beyond moat other kinds of 
mejital lalwur. Nor is tne versatility of his mind less shown by 
tho widely varied character of these papers. It was in the earliest 
of them, October 31, 1794, that he broached that memorable dis- 
oovery in the theory of light and vision which sprang from his 
orecognition iu himself of the peculiar defect Avhich has since been 
known by his name. Tho date of this discovery would seem to be 
marked by the anecdote of bis purchasing for his mother in boyish 
dfeiys a^ir of silk stockings at Kendal as bocoming drab, which 
dame Deborah and the neighbours would have it wore cherry- 
coloured. his active mind had not slept over tho oddity of 
the phenomenon appears from tho statement of his biographer that 
both brothers, sharing the like infirmity, tesled the vision of 
their scholars, and found in them a percontago of similar cases, 
which afforded some comfort in their sense of deprivation. In tho 
^ys of his late-won distinctions, when fiauutiiig his scarlet robe 
AS an honorary D.C.J/. of Oxford at Court, or amidst the 
University dons, ho was spaicd the sense of its incongi’uity with 
his Quaker under garb. To the accompanying duluess to female 
chfurms is attributed the fc^t of Dalton's having throughout 
dung to single life, though it would be uijfair to leave out of 
the account nis slenderness of means until the falling in of his 
brother Jonathan’s comparative fortune in 1834. More than one 
episode in his life and correspondence shows him to Imve been 
far from insensible to the attractions of pretty Quakeressc?. Tliat 
he was indiffcpxuit to the wealth which his rare powers of mind, 
oot to speak of his actual discoveries, might have brought him. is 


manifest in tho simplicify, amounting to rudeness, which marked 
his mode of living. To foreign savants, like M. Velleta®, who • 
made pilgrimages to the ideal Arine of science and learning at 
Manchester, he would show a roughness of manner sa weU as a 
penury of siuToundings which was made up of pride as much as of 
native simplicity, whilst men set in the high places of scientific 
fame and emolument were aghast at finding a man o£ European 
n^io lodged like a peasant and overlooking a ploughboy 
cinhoring on a slate. It was a minor burst of the same pride 
which led him to speak with undue contenmt of tho apparatus 
which helped him to his gmt discoveries. Though not a few of 
the^ wero worked out with penny ink-pote and glase-tu^ not 
costing A farthing each, and though he would speak of all the boolu 
he had ever read os what ho could carry on his bock, it turned out 
that his libniry contained upwards of seven hundred volumes, some 
of considerable value, and that his instruments filled a case of no 
mean propoitions in tho rooms of tho Society of which he was so 
long the ornament and the light. It was not till 1822 that ho 
cousidcirod it within his moaos to' pay the fees required for the 
fellowship of the Royal Society *, an honour which he had declined 
twelve years earlier on the score of poverty, though it lias been 
thought tliat doubts of his election, with Davy so strongly opposed 
to his atomic theory, might have more to do with the refusal. 
It is certain that Dalton was wholly wanting iu those graces of 
maimer and of character which, with uot less simplicity or inde- 
pondfiDco, won for Faraday universal honour and alJection, Self- 
wilhid and opinionated, so as toreject with scarcely an attempt to 
master them the facts or tho formulae advanced by Wollaston, 
Bei/elius, or Gay-JiUfis."ic, and b'aiish to a degree which forbade tho 
kindly intercourse of civilized socic.tv, lie was himself the main 
cause of the isolation or ostracism which has been unfairly 
charged uuon tho jealousy of rivals or tho t'xclusiveness of fashion, 
b'ar from Doing immy-sided, or from overcoming by' dint of culture 
))ih native narrowness or rusticily of mind, he retained to the last 
the tastes ftud iimuners of the cottage; nor did any trace of his- 
torical or libi^ral reailing of any kind show iUelf iu his conversa- 
tion or relieve the unadorned pri>se of Ids addrcsat‘s, wliich gained 
nothing in iniisic, whatever might have lx‘en their gain in strength, 
from his broad Cumbrian Doric. As an experiuientidist ho was 
neither elegant nor in any great degree successful. It was by rude 
strength of intellect and will that he beat out his conclusions, and 
made his way to tho foremost rank among tho original thinkers and 
disco veixirs of his ow n (»r any age. 

Of Dal tends great discovery Dr. Lonsdale gives a very good 
popular sketch, showing how lie was led to it by his observations 
on meteorology, in particular by his reseaivhes into tho proportion of 
the several gases or elastic fluids constituting tho atmosphere, with 
the result of the first clear conception of definite multiple propor- 
tions. ITow far be himself was conscious of guidance from the 
laboin*9of others in the same field is to bo seen from wbatDr. 
llonry has given us of his father’s minute of a conversation with 
Dalton, in wliich the philosopher speaks of w'hat he owed to 
Richter’s laws of reciprocal pioportions or cquivolente deduced 
from his experiments on tho neutral salts, llis own readbg, 
though neither wide nor deep, would supply him with mmm 
material mit of which, by a rnaster stroke of conatructivo skill, 
he reared the fabric of what he uot unjuslly termed a new 
chemistry. There is no evidence that Dalton ever combined 
with his chemical reseurches the slightest study of electric or 
magnetic phenomena or laws ; nor could he in consequence have 
tmtieij^Hled such ^ater developments of the law 0/ molecular 
coinbmatiou as have already brought light and heat andiuany 
eifects of electricity, and now promise to bring chemistry, 
within one generalization, ns modes of motion — chemical oqui- 
libiiiuu liaving been shown by ITofessur Williamson to consist, 
not in molecular rest, but in a syst^jiu of molecular movements 
in wliich decompositions and recompositions balance each other. 
As the first, however, to announce and to prove experimentally tho 
universal law to which common consent has given his name, 
Dalton has established his claim to be considered, as his biogiapher 
calls him, a law^givcr of science. 


LANGE’S HISTORY OP MATERIALISM.* .. 

T he title of this book, which after a lapse of some five years 
has rcHpprarcd in a much modiflinl shape, by no means fully in- 
dicates tho nature of its contents. The first volume — all that has 
yot appeared — does indeed contain a history, and a very elaborate 
history, of Materialism from the very beginning to the time imme- 
diately preceding the appearance of Immanuel Kant in tho philo- 
Bophieni w orld ; but it contains a great deal more. Not merely has 
tho examination of a particular series of teuets involved the inves- 
tigatiou of opposing doctrines, not only has tho author been 
copious with his biogTaphies, but he has been careful to point out 
the special inlliience of certain scientific theorifii on difierent ages 
and countries, so that he virtually kdds to the history of civiliza- 
tion a new chapter, extending over a long period of time. 
Tho subject likewise gaiuB in extent from the circumstance that 
the thinkers who come in for tho largest share of cousidernr 
tion ore uot only the materialists strictly so called, but the whole 
body of the empirists, whom Dr. » Lange regards as coH>peratord 
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witli the niQtouiliats in the furthemnce of tjhysical scionco. In 
his criticism as hU hlo^ptipliy he is impartial to an almost irri- 
tating ^egnee; he aoems to sympathize with the niaterialista 
witlmt Wng exactly one of them. AVhat he is we do not exactly 
know; htit at a31 erente be is not a ‘^resUiat" in the mediaeval 
sense of thh word ; ho does not in the least bolicvo in^‘ Univorsalsj*' 
nor does he think ttiat the book of nature is to he rood otherwiso 
than by experiment. 

Ancient Materialism is neatly summed up in six proposltioue, 
which virtually contain the whole theory of I)emokril<>B, and 
with which the etudent of Lucretius is of course tolerably 
familiar:— I. Out of Nothiu^^ arises nothing; nothing that is 
can bo destroyed. Change is no more than combination and 
separatioiL 2. Nothing hapm^ns by chance, but all through a 
cause and by necessity. 3. Nothing exists W atoms and empty 
space; all dso is mere opinion. 4. The atoms nni infinite in 
number and infinitely various in form. In an eternal fall through 
infinite space the larger atoms, falling more quioldy, bound upon 
the smaller; the side-motiona and vortices that thus ari.se an? Ujo 
commencement of tho worlds formation. Infinite worlds are 
formed and perish successively and simnltaiKKmsly. 5. Tho diifor- 
enco of all things arises from the diflbrence of tboir ulimi.s in 
n^ber, magnitude, form, and order; there i.s no qunlitalivo 
difi'erence of atoms, neither have they any internal condition.'*; 
they only act on each other by oxtornal pressure anil iinpulst*. 
6. The soul consists of fine, smooth round atoms, Him those of fire. 
Those atoms fu’e of all the most mobile, and by their motion, which 

S armeates the whole body, tho phenomena of life art' produced. 

y the side of tins flieoretiral nmtcri.'ilism grew iij) wlnt Dr. 
Lange terms ethical” materialism, a result of plulosopbical 
wmsunlisui. What matter i.s to oxtornal nature in the former, 
sensiition is to the inner nature of jnan in the latti*r. As the 
theoretical materialist derives the forms of thing.s from the imittcr 
of which they are composed, the s<‘n.sunlist derives all con.Hcdou^noss 
from sensation. Tho two doctrines are iqiparently aiitagonisiic, to 
each other. The materialist, strictly so called, will dmiv that 
sensation can be separated from matter, and will regard e’ cry prueMiSa 
of consciousness as tho result of material operations not to tie di.s- 
tinguished from tlio.se of the outer world. Tho sensualist, on the 
other hoiid, must deny that wo have any knowledge of the outer 
world at all, inasmuch as wo cannot get beyond our pereoptions, 
and are withont moans of ascertaining the relati m.s of these to any 
external entity. Tho six ])ropositionB of Demoladtos given almve, 
shocking as t hoy apptair when regarded from -i religious point of 
vieWj have certainly a much less dreamy look uli >ut them than the 
idealistic theories of Plato. Nevertheless lliest* atoms, which to 
the vulgar mind reconimond themselves by their taiigibilitv, 
sMify nothing more than that imnpproacluible “ Ding-an-hirU” 
waich Kant, w'ho herein is at one with the sensualists, declared 
to be beyond the reach of human con8cioiisue.s.s. 'J'hi.s Ding-an- 
sich ” the consLsUmt sensmdist would as soon call a mermaid as an 
atom ; and when Kant, herein differing from him, went so fur to 
mainliiin that it is not a mero nothing, ami oven dignified it 
with tile name Noiimenon ” — i.e, (lucm a non) somidliing 
about which nothing can bo known — ho gave rise to a per- I 
ploxity affording matter for di.scusBiou down to tho prcBPiil iViy. ! 
Nevertheless, in spite of this veritable anhigonism, tho maleriali.'iU | 
and the sensualists appear as staunch allies in the history of philo- j 
sophicnl thouglit, and are attacked by a conimon foe, tho atomic 
system being as rep\ignant to tho Platonic theology as “ ethical 
materialism ” or simsualisni to the Platonic code of morals. The 
legend that tho Sophist Protagorns was tho pupil of the alomict 
Bemokritos, tliough perliaps not susceptible of historical proof, is 
not to bo rejected with coiilempt. 

Protagoras, the chief of thuso Sophists who were everywhere 
regarded as bugbears till they found an apologist In Hegel and 
advocotcB in Mr. Groto and Mr. licwcs, seems to have lx‘cii the first 
man whose speculations took a subjective rather than an objective 
turn; and, in a certain sen.se, os Dr. Ltingo romarics, ho is at the 
head of that movement ngain.'*t materialism in which .Sokrates took 
HO leading a part. NevertMess tho alliance between Sokrates 
and tho Sophists ends as soon as it begins. If Jh'olagoras, wdtli 
his maxim ** Man is tho mensiiro of all things,” started from sen- 
sation and Demolcritofl started from atoms, there is this ndation 
between them, that both regard tho individual and not tlio imiver- 
sal as the essential entity, whereas the contrary doctrine was held 
by Hato. Much that passes for materialism now is in nmlity 
sensualism, and in support of this view Dr. Lango cites Buchner, 
who explicitly declares that things only exist for one anoilior, 
and import nothing without mutual relation, and Mok.schott, who 
still more explicitly asserts that, were it not for its relation to a 
perceiving eje, the tree would not exist. 

precise moaning of the expression “ethical materialism,” 
which Dr. Lango uses as the moral equivalent for sensualism, is 
propounded by him thus 

By ** jtliical materialism” we otc to uiidenttond a doctrine accorrling to 
'rii j moral Action of man nrisea from his owm individual iinpubes, and 
which dcterinmes the mode of actior» not by an unconditionally (lomin.ant 
idea, but by tho effort towards a desirable position. Such a docf rliio may 
be called iHat>enAhAlic bcoauae, like thcorplieol mAteriuliflin, it starts from 
matter, not IVom form, oltlum«h licre wo regar*l not the matter of extcmid 
bodies,, nor oven eciwation w the matter ot‘ iheorcUcid conscumsnoM, but Uie 
clementaiy matter of our practical relations, our Impubwis and our feclinga 
with regard to pleasure and its opi«x«te. It may be i.bjeoted tlut this is a 
mert analogy, that we have here no evident unity of tendency, still history 
olmoot eveiywhere shows ua that this analogy is potent enough to determino 
the ooonesioa of the system!. 


We bavo dealt tluia at length with a very amall part of Dr. 
lAnge’s book bectiuix^ it shows the princmle upon which the whole 
work is written. The tiioorotical and tho ethical materialists 
are regarded as workers in a common causo, and pass before iiaina 
procession which begins in remote antiquity and ends with tlio la^ 
century, accompaniud by their oppononts, whose presence, although 
they fljc less conspicuous, is found necessary to complete tna 
picture. 

When in his first section Dr. Lange has gone corefnlly throngh 
the progress of materialism in ancient Greece and Romo, devoting 
many pages to an analysis of tho great poem of Lucretius, ho cames 
on hih record through a transition period w^hich begins with the 
doclino of ancient civilization and ends with Bacon and Descartes. 
In this section wo have a brief history of .Arabian philosophy pd 
scholastici.'tiiij w'ith I’eflectiuns up*)!! tlio influence of monotheism 
on natural scieuce. The materialism of the seventeenth century 
occupies a third section, in which tho principal figures are those of 
(laHseiuli and Iloblxs, though Newton, Boyle, Locke, and Toland 
coino into tlio njcurd, the last being treated almost with affec- 
tion. Strange u.b 1lie fact may scorn to some, Kurland w^ tho 
liotbcd w' hence sprang all the infidelity that spread over France 
during the years ijuiuediatoly precediiig the first Rtwolulion, 
thoiigdi it .attaiiuMl new forma in a new atmosphere, and, especially 
in the case of Ljnuetln'i*, assumed a tone of indecency unknown ta 
it in its niitivo hi*ine. J lence in the history of the materialism of the 
eighteen! li century, whieli occupies Dr. Lange’s fourth section, the 
lii^uling ch.Tpter is ;\ppjo[jriated to tho influence of English mato- 
riiiiiam upon France and Germany, the latter country being at tho 
time the. inosl piiritaiiieal in all civilized Europe. In this section 
tlic works of Ijamettrie. and Baron von IIolb;icli are do.scvibed at 
great length, and in tho description of the former cspociiilly tho 
reader is t.np}»!ied willi much knowledge nhout a man w^hosc 
labours earned liini .1 Had name, and who even among students of 
Ids period is Kno'wn by Ins name only. By his fellow-free- 
thinkers ibis pronounced Alhi'ist w'lis de.spised ; and tho orthodox 
f(Mind evidences of n “judgment ” in tho report that he suddenly 
died of i lid igesi ion after jiarlfiKing too largely of a phensunt-pio 
aiu' tntflva. Dr. Lange ])lainly makes out that Lamettrio was 
an original Lliinker and not a inero circulator of other pcoj>le’s 
thoughts. To the seekers for new information the chapters on 
(ciissiiudi, Lamettrie, and Holbach will probably bo tho most inter- 
eAling, beeanse they pre^^■Ilt much whicJi is not readily to be foimd 
elsf.where, Sunu‘ who have not thought luiicb on the subjeet 
will 111* surprised to find Wdliiire so \eiy mild a Deist that he looks- 
almost orllioilox among hi.s ciniipaniuu.s, By his biogTnphical 
information, Uio.st liberally giviu, Dr. Lange greatly enlivens liia 
expohitions of abstruse theories. 

\Ve me inueb tempted to iioli' e in soino detail the account 
of HimeUrio; but we Ihel that it would in a gi’eiit measure bt> 
spoiled by abridgment, interesting as it is on account of its full 
delaiJs, As a .specimen of tho inamu'r in which Dr. Lange con- 
nects tho history of philosophy with that of civilization, wo may 
reeapiluhite the substance of his remarks on tho influence of IVicon 
and Hobbes upon England. This island, as alreiidy stated, was tho 
home of modern materialism, and Dr. l^ange wmald a.ssochite tho 
grout ttdvmiee of England with tho names ^)f Bacon and llobbtis, as 
the Froiieh Kevolution is associated with that of Voltaire. But in 
its speculative form it here destroys itself and gives way to prac- 
tical pursuits. AlhciBLical as it might l>o in its tendency, it did 
not raise its hand in avowed hostility against ecclesiastical in.stitu- 
lions. Epieurua, Ijucretins, and many Frenchmen of tho last cen- 
tury, strove to de,stroy religion as such, and this practiCfal aim seems 
to have bet*n among tho cliief purposiis of their tfiuoretical specula- 
tions. Hobbes, on the contrary, favoura an e.stablished religion; 
“ State and Church ” (the usual order of the words being chauped) 
is liis leading maxim. Bacon and he have taught people to direct 
their energies towards the attainment of practical results, and their 
unconscious disciples follow in tho prcseribed path without trou- 
bling themselves about untecediiiit theories. Dr. Lange sums up 
as follows w’bat bo conceives t^i bo tho manifestations of Hobbism 
in the England of tho prosmit day : — 

The upper aiiistoeracy indulges in a person.il fioe-thiivkiiia 
coupled with an ehteem fur oech ^i.iatical inhtitntlons w'hidi or has he- 
conic, fiinewp. The nu*n of business regard all doubt respecting the truths 
of rc’ligion «h “ imprartiejd ; " for the pro and con liclonging to discussions ro- 
lative III the theoreticnl fournlniions of theology tliey have no sciw’, and if 
they nhhor ’■‘(lermanlim,” it is mlhcr because they hav'e in vww the security 
of Ufo on tliis side of the giavo than on account of any executions in tilt 
life beyond it. Women, children, nnd senLiuicnlal folk {Gmutfwuunschcn) 
aie imreserv'cdly devoted to religion. On tho other hand, in the lower 
RtraU of flociety, for the maintenanco of which in their proper plnce a life 
of refined sentinumt does not seem to bo well fitted, tlwiro is sonroely any 
religion at all beyond the fear of God and re.spect for the Cleigy. Thi 
notion of natural philosophy {Naiurphiloaophie) has poiiaod over into that 
of physical science (^Fhj/sik) and n moderalo egoism, which has admirably 
i-cconciled itself with Christianity, Is acknowledged by all strata ot' eociety 
ns tiic only foundation of morality, either for tho individual or for the 
state. 

Dr. Lange docs not nie?m to eay that this state of things, 
which ho seems to regard with a sort of ironical admiration, is 
entirely duo to tho intluence of an author so little stndiod by 
tho “ general reader ” as Thomas Ilobhes ; but be eondders that 
tho doctrines of the philosopher and the life of Iris couniiymen 
for nearly two centuries after his death wondorfuUy iHifiect each 
other— that, indeed, the reciprocity is now moro eomjdete than 
oyer, showing that the old uuin of Mahuesbuiy was somewhat of a 
prophet. 

It should be stated that every section of Dr. Lange's work ia 
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followed byacopiouB body of notes, abounding' in wforencoft to 
antboritieS) and Wring ample toatimony to the extensive reading 
of the author. 


FRENCH FOLIHOAL CABICATUUE.* 

T PO not Imow,” says Count Hdal in a book published in 

X 1835, ^^if it will ever occur to a clever man to write the 
history of Iho French people by its cnricaturos sinco the institu- 
tion of caricatuKifl in Franco. Such a history would bo neither 
leas interesting nor less ii'ue than many of those with which wo 
have been favoured for forty yejtrs past.” This idea Jias occurred 
or been suggested to M. Cham])Ileury, and ho has used it to gocsi 
advantage. In his present volume he starts witfi the condition of 
tlie Tiers fltat before and up to 1789. lie remarks that the 
most curious point about liie cai’icnl arista of that period is the 
extreme variety of treatment which they brought to b<’ar on the 
same subject. The sanienoss of the subject i.a a disadvantage. 
Men were tilled then with one idea; and as in ordinary life there 
is nothing more tiicoOruG than a man with one idea, so the coji- 
templation of a aeries of akelchcs of piist liLstury .wdiich have all 
the same motive becomes v\'carisomc. The three figures of the 
noble, the priest, and the peasant, which arc the stock in trade of 
the artists of 1788-1789, hji\e changed Iho pohitions which they 
then occupied. It ia di/)lcult in IhcMc days of poor nirntes and 
wealthy colliers to sympalhi/o with the continual glorillcation of 
the man with a spuile at the ov[)enso of the man in a piiestly robe. 
Thus, in spile of the care with which M. (''JiuiupiJeurv has arranged 
jmd explained bis Bpecimons, the eaiicaluivis of the ptiri^d with 
which his volume opens seem, us Lord Vcruhiiu sa)s the naiding 
of good books EouietiTues seems, a littk* Hat juid dead.’* 

A kind of meteoric sliower of caricatures buiNi upon Paris aft* r 
tlio 4th of iXugust. The (leligbt of flu: people at the enforced sub- 
niiaaion of the cleric and the lujUlity (‘Xpre.-dcd itself in various 
forms of luuro or less t'xlruvaganctj. Jn sumo of iho skelche.H of the 
time the three orders are rr'presonltid embiacing, playing music, or 
dancing together. It may be noted that in the ca.se of the dancing 
the noble and the priest me made, to bewail their fate in having to 
pay for the music. In others less kinclness and moder.uiuii to tlu3 
two orders is shown by the artists, whoso sympathies wvre with 
the third, lu one, called “ Lo Pro.s^oir," a corpulent ])riost is about 
to be put into a press, fj-om which two othci* ju'k-nts are de]«ivtiijg 
in a Bingnlfirly attenuated condition. A more violent versiou of 
the ainalganiatiou of tho throe orders Ihiin that given by the 
.dk(‘tclus of their representatives singing and dancing ttjgethcr is 
found in iho sketch entitled Ln S(‘ul fait, los Trois.’’ Hero the 
desired harmony is procured by the absorption of two out of tbo 
Ihroo into the peasant, who stands alone, clre.‘'?ed in a costum‘» made 
jVum combi nations of tlio prie'^i/s, the noble’s, and his own. In 
iiuother popular sketch the devil, vs ho has boon at all tiuie.s 
of inestimable sets ice to caricaturists, is represent cd being beaten 
4iir by a peasant, v\'}iosc fullicr eiicounigc.a him with cries of 
“ Frappe fort, fort, inon Ills; e’esL 1111 arritoisrate.” For soiuo 
liino the Royalist }uirty tonic no notict? of the expressions of popu- 
k'lr feeling by moans of caricoluro, but passed them over with 
what may bo called either a stupid indill'ercnco or a haughty di.s- 
daiu. It is curious that the lirsl weajunis cmploved by them in 
this kind of warfare were aimivl at the, Dulu* of Orleans luul ciwne 
IVem Lngland. One of the Jirst of these, which appeared soon 
after the Slh and 6tli of October, rcpre.sents the Huke buutm;r a 
crowned stag with hound.s who have human heods, each of vVhich 
is labelled vvdth the name of one. of the Lluke’s Court, The legend 
in English is. according to M. Champllcury, “ Who kills tirst for a 
crown,” which he oddly en<3Ugli transhdos, “ Lno couronne u t[ui 
lo tuera.” In a French caricature of tlm same period tho Duke is 
scon to Iwivt) fallen in tlm mud. Clmbrond, one of his creatun»9, 
Ls trying vainly to wash him clean. On tho ground is written, 
“ liastillc, faubourg Saint-Antninc, poissurdo d’Aiguillan, Mira- 
bcau, baron do Menon.” Decapitated hwids are lying around, set 
oif witli pikes and daggers. 

Tho clmptCT which contains an account of those and other like 
shafts directed at the Ihike of Orlcjins concludes with a copy of a 
caricature entitled (.hdculateur Fatviote.” Hiis represents a 
man in tho hsAttt of a student or a sage studying his tablets in 
firnit of a table which is littered willi hiumiu hesds. Thoro is 
mow force iu the drawing of this than is to bo found in most of 
tho productions gf the lime, and it dtu'iv( s addithmal inlm*e6t from 
the that M. Champlleury ju’otkJPsns himself uJinblo to deU>rDrinc! 
’Whether it emanated from the Kevolutionists or the Royalisla. In 
tho next chapter M. ChampHtMiry Uniats of Camilio Desmoulins, ami 
<vf Dusaulchoy, who succeeded him as editor of the Jih'oluti<m.n do 
France et do Bruhmt. It ifl cuiious that Desmoulins and J»is 
desigiuir or engraver seemed to have worked independf'ntly of each 
‘<»tber, for on the 20th of Jbuch in fclie iirst year of liberty the 
following paiapTaph appcai'ed in Desmoidiu’s pr.pei’: — 

Je pwtwtft contro la grnvnr« cn teto de mon doniior iinmt-ro. .T’ai di^jji 
okuervi [««;] <txw jo n« me Uivlnw point du fVoutispico et des figiirfii/d 
Texception clc trois ou quatts iloiit j'ai during Tid^e. 

On the 12th of April again he reijeated his protest against tho 

X tt«>s su[^Hed to his numbers. It may have been duo to the 
^endent tmd self-asserting spirit of the amj that writerj^ and 
illuairators ^wew thus curiously at cxlds. llluatrationa in tho 

• Fhioirc dt (a Caricature mm h Itepnhli^fuc, t'Fn^ire ei la Hesiaum- 
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prcBont day, however, have sometiihoa been observed to have no 
apparent reference to that which they are supposed to ®u»trate. 

At the same time thAlCnimlle lh^,smoiiiinb made its an* 

j^irauce — that is, in November 1789— ^ore appeared also a sheet 
uuvoled to tho intereste of the Royalists, havii^ the sturtiii^ mune ’ 
of Ij€S Adc^ des ApOtros, This publication oontinued fior two yeais^ 
that is, for four months longer than its rival— during which period 
it must be said that it counted many editors for the two of the 
lUvulalmis de Frtmce et do. lirabwd. An amusing enough war 
was cfirritd on between tho two ])Apers. On one occasion when 
the revi>lutiouary sheet discovered that t^istocrate was the ana- 
gram of IminUo^ the Royalists retorted with an anagram which 
was both more forcible and more correct, reminding one of the 
Kover no -mmi a Mye, which put to shame Dame Eleanor Davies's 
UoDoalf O Daniel ! The Royalist paper pcema to have hold its own 
very well on the whole. Its editors lor the most part touched their 
bubjecis with a liglit hand and in a light aceptical spirit. It is 
strange lo find the defcndei’s of royalty, personihed in Louis X-Vl., 
.speaking in tbcao tciuos of the pixst royalty of Louis XIV. : — 

T.oiiri XIV. flit aussi fnimomnid fc Grand pnree qu'U ahnait lew grtindw 
conquete-s Ifs grancls cilUiecs, k^s grandd paUi^, k?3 grandes Uj« 

g»;uiLl» valet-, k h grantlo.-i jKirniquos ; ocUi no IVnipocha pas de xnoorir bitja 
pt.'titomviit, u]trL‘a avoir epvouvii dc grandea huuulintiyris. 

^‘No dirait-on pas,” observe, s M. Champ tleury with clear porcep- 
tiim, iiu pn^l?ng(' coup (5 claiiH I’hackeray 'f ” it is strange also that 
the ripoVr/'>*, baviiig run their course for two yeors, were linally 
hU|mro^scd by order of Ibo King. Tlieir violence had uvgjrtftepped 
all Ijounds. AVit was replaced by insult, discussion by invective 
and calumny. T])e author of llisloire du la Citricat^re aniit la JR^- 
ptthliquo is of opinion that tlioso deieuders of Royalty c.ontributiexl 
in no .‘^niJill xneasiire lo its downfall. The iioleiit bruttilily of 
words and ligiires cmploved by the opposite party is better Iniowu 
to tho world. In treating of the furious oulhiii*st of popular in- 
diLfuatiem against the clergy in 1790-91 M. Champtlem\ esldbits 
a drawing, which will be louiid facing p. 120 of hU boon, the iu- 
acription of which is renuukable for the horrible extravagiuice both 
of its bcntiui' uts and its spelling. Ou tlm subject of these oxUu- 
vagaiiees t lie author has some observatiouH which are worthy of 
note: — 

('(• soul CCS \ iolcncrs (pii fitnt pcrrlrf ii la earicatuni tout crAlit .lupi'fea des 
c-prits JilC'•!ure^. Ru momciit ou hi iiainc remplucc la malice, oil la ven- 
geance, Ic trail ,spirituel, la cjiricMline tlavicat la complice du pillage, 
df rinK iidic et ^ luii^sufTcs. l^o'ons vu cii 1871. Et CCU.K qui 

scront npjH'kN pla'» tard h jcdivf! k'ls cxci\'^ da la Ck>inmuiio no devront pjis 
oubli<*r U‘ i\)k* dca images, prc.-quc ausd puhsant quo colul dos jounmux. 

11)0 cnricatuAifl of that dab) ai*e curious in this amongst other 
poiftts, tliHt ihey have given proniinenre to ihrco men especially 
vvlio would oriiervvisp liavo enjo3 ud u deserved obscurity, Maury, 
Mirubcau radel, and Esp)v 5 nHb)iL They appear ooustantly b the 
broadshfottt of that day, figuring now iuj the types of the clergy, 
tho Diirliamcnt, and the iiristocracy, which w'oro transkted mto 
TiVing-, (.'heating, and Destruction ; now as the porfloiiiflcaiions of 
Rage, ricapair, and Envy, Jn a lliird drawing which is headed 

Uicn u’ ost plus certain, ils filent leur.s cordcs,” D’JCsprdnuSnil is 
repn'htmlcd Juinging, while Maury and Mirabeaii cadet we making 
rojics for ihtjinsi'lvos under the direction of the inovltable devil, 
who was pre.^sed into unusually heavy sorvicc by Die caricaturists 
of this period. “ A ces hommes,” says the author, “ la caricature 
rendit Borvicew; f*nn& die, ils nV.xiateraient pas.”^ Mirabetiu caiiet, 
however, was rdreudy known as one of the editors of Iho Ai:^treo, 
I’he ^miyrva supplied the revoluliouuvy caiicat wrists with plenty of 
subjects, and «n amusing cluipter upon the.*ie is followed by an. 
interesting account of Royer-Krun or Royer de(Nimc»), the first his- 
torinii of caricatjire in P'rance. Ho was inspired a blind 
halved of Fi-otcssluntisni, and was niigrv with tlioso or his party 
w ho threw all the terrible burden of tho lb volution on tho shotilders 
of tho Freema.sons, reserving none of it for the Calvinisis. Tbo 
porsisiciice of lii.s attiicks upon the Revolution could have hut one 
end, and hn died for the cause which he had supported with all 
Iho imcrgy of his pen on tho 20th of May, 1793. A Mme. 
Ck'blard vv'lio had loved liim vvioto exactly a year after lus dwith 
to tho ('oiuiW de surotd do la C^oiivciition, asking to be 

condemuod to death also, m a singularly loticliing letter, which k 
quoted at length by M. CbampHeury, Among tbe iuuncs which are 
known by their posscssoi's’ savage attacks upon tho King «ml 
t^Mieen with pen and pencil, that of ViUeneuvo atande out difitin- 
guj-^hed by the uimp[>roaobablo Jiideonsm'i^.s and tluJi}e.8s of bis 
production.**. He and his imitators, ft.s ihe author says, more than 
justify s.ich cunnneiitfl as these made by Mallet du Pan: — **Ccs 
e.'ilanqv.s so distinguent. par un caractciv, pailiotilicj do platitude et 
de feiociie. Rien do plivs dloigini do 1 esprit frari^aia ct do ^hurnour 
qui rend tres-piquuntes Ics caricatuivti ungkisos, Oelles qu’on 
elalo sur los qnais rappellent les Vanchiles.” 

I'hc luost intpresting part of AL Ghaiupfleury’s book, b some 
respect. s, lo English readers is likely bo that which is devoted 
to •‘Lii RiH’olution jug< 5 o par Gillray et Rowlandam.” The 
ftudior displays a Imenor appreciation than might bo expected of 
Hie English artists’ powers ; inclinbg; asono would ext^t, to put 
Rovvhindstm above Gillroy. Ho ha:^ probably been biassed soiud- 
wliat by his inclination in choosing tho specimens which ho has 
given of t^ch artists’ work. He has contmsted the verv' powerful, 
but veiy ferocious, drawing of (Jillray'e called “ A Family of Sans- 
culottes refrc*.ahing after the fatimiosof the day” with Rowland- 
eon’s “ Napoleon et hiMort.” The one is imurked by a savage 
force, tbo other by a sombixi and majeario irony. It is noteworthy 
liiat there is a considerable likeness to the real man in Rowland- 
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flon% Napofeon,. Qillray^s represeutatieii of him was always a 
merely arDitnuj figure, which was no more like Napoleon than ' 
George III. upon Gillray M. Ohamptleiiry makes some good 
ohsorvations, in one of which he falls into a curiously French 
blunder. The exaggorationB of Gillray, ho says, are on n largo 
scale, like hia dow of spirits, and like the colouring which 
he employs. “ Le eatiriqiuj semhle un hoxem' oui pnitend faire 
lire le spectatour h coups de pied dans le ventre. This is an odd 
confusion between tlui lilnglish boxing-match and the French 
$avate. TJio author institutes a comparison between tlie natiuvs 
of Swift and Gillrny, and the termination of their lives: — 
peintre devint fou. Tcl cst trop souvonl lo lot do ceux qui 
analysont ou regardent de trop pres lo.s foUes de leurs con- 
temporains.” In treating of the times of Napoleon the author 
takes occasion to make n violent attack upon Talleyrand and 
Comhaceree, and preserves two grossly brutal 7nots of Naj>ok‘ou*s 
iiddressod to them, which had lietler perhaps have been omitkd. 
On the whole, however, M. Ohamptleury must ho crediltMl with 
having avoided with much tact and skill the olFonsivo siilt* of 
his subject. We may conclude our notice, as ho couclinlcs his 
interesting and amusing book, with a very true maxim of 
Jouhert’s : — 

II fiuit, pour le iiK^ril^dola caricutiiro, quVllo soiL trait ce [larun ht)mnic 
qui ait eu lui le type du beau. 


ETCHINGS JiY EllKNCII AND KXtHASil AKTISTS.* 

M r. lIAMi»]UT()N, who writfs the do.'icriptive and critical 
notes to this hand&ome volume, has heretofore doru* oon.l 
service in making the art of etching, es]u*cially in its less kno\V!j 
phases in France, familiar to the llriti^h piiLHc. As editor of 
the jPorf/o/zo he has introduced into tins country a class of uorlt 
which, just in proportion as it was hu-cigu to the practice of our 
ICnglish school, proved timely and sorviceablo. There is no doubt 
that we had much to learn ; indeed it is acknowledged that the 
most skilful of etchers in this country, such as Mr. XVhistler and 
Mr. Haden, are in si-vlo more identified with Franco than Avilh 
England. And iSfr. llamerton, by the direct ion Avhich his studies 
have taken as well as by the advantages incident to his residence 
on the Oontinont, is warmly appreciative of foreign schools, 
while as an hhiglishmaii ho cannot bo otherwise than loyal 
to what has tnitli and proini.so in it here at home. These 
Twelve Etchings by French and English A 1 lists have beoi 
selected out of a iniscollaneoua multitude on Urn judicious prin- 
ciple of compromise. liiltle or nothing of that extravagance of 
genius which avc aro led to expect from Paris is nermitted in these 
pages specially provided for ilie drawing-room table. Some of tlio 
plates indeed are oven tame ; thus a view on a canal in Venice by 
M. Ldon Gauchorel has a painstaking manipulation, a cnulenc.^s in 
light, and a poverty in shade which appear to bo simply the reverse 
of the qualities cov eted and expected in the etcher’s art. Again, we 
can scarcely understand wliy in a volume of this high character a 
place should be given to '^Tho Grange AVharf, London Rridge,” by 
Mr. Ridley. In no branch of art is it easy to excuse ugliness, and the 
accepted laws of drawing, symmetry of form, and harmony of line 
cannot be annulled even in the comparatively lawless art of etching. 
Intricate subjects of this kind — steamers and coasting craft along .a 
quay unloading — hnvo been of late pei-apicuously painted by 
M. Tissot, and in past years Mr. AN’histler made hia most brilliont 
triumphs among the broken-down tenements and the picturt'.Sf|uu 
craft on the banks of the Thames. Mr. Ridley, though he 1ms 
studied long, has much to learn *, like another of our English etcliers, 
Mr. Edwartls, he fails lo educe order out of discord, harmony 
from confusion. Ihit Mr. IlanicrtxiD, in his capacity of editor, here 
and elsewhere has shov\'n Jiimsolf widely tolerant of diverse styles ; 
by his impartiality ho rises above suspicion of partisanship ; he 
gives a kind word of encouragement when most wanted; liis 
criticisms, always genial, arc penned in the interest equally of art 
and of the artist. 

The recent revival of etching throughout Europe is a sign of the 
times for which there may ho various causes. Tnc decline of the 
laborious and costly process of line-enjpaving, partly brought 
about by the intrusion of photography, lelt space and opportunity 
for arinoro facile and economical art. Moreover, there has grown 
up' an ever-increasing demand for products which aro at the same 
time satisfying to the artist and pleasing to, os well as within rejich 
of, the public at large. Jjikewise, the number of oxecutante fau-ly 
qualified is steadily on the increase under the wider dilfusiou 
year by year of luiowledgo and Iriiiuing. And etching has the 
advantage of lying on the frontier between professional practice 
and amateurism ; the art in its liighost manifestations taxes the 
utmost skill of the painter, and yet offers peculiar temptations and 
facilities to the dmitmvte. It is on extemporary mode of putting 
down ideas in .black and white. The method once mustered 
admits of indefinite improvement which pleasantly chequers en- 
courajiement with disappointment. Indeed so fascinating does the 
pursuit become that we have known men who, stealing leisure from 
pressing avocations, have found in etching a recreation and enjoy- 
ment in the midst of a busy and anxious life. Thijso and other 
reasons lead to the hope that the revival of which we have spoken 
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is not a mere freak of fashioni but the result of causes which may 
orate year by year in the way^of farther progress and higher 
velopnunit. ’l^lr. llamerton states the present position of the 
art as follows : — 

The liistory of etching within the last two years is in some respects en- 
couraging, but the encouriigcincnt is of a kind which would haivUy have 
I l)con iurewfn at the ruuiii»(*n(u'tuent of the revival which took place all over 
Eiuo]^ a few years ago. No thoroughly ftetive and efficient school of 
nrigiiiul etchers has fi»niio»l itself anywhere; a few inen here and there 
practise the ;u-i m anoiiginal cxpiessioii of their own ideas, but the really 
strong anti accouiplislicd school, tlie FrciK'h sdiool, is now almost exclu- 
sively occupied in interpreting pictures by others. Even Jules Jacqucinsi't 
seems to have abandoned the marvellous original work that first juzido him. 
famous, to engrave Dutch pictures withhi^ etching-iioedle. Original etching 
is now chieliy the Avovli of umateurs, for even Avluiil a painter iukes to 
etching, he most commonly ciiniloys the art m copving Homethiiig already 
done by liiin in waleiw’olour or iri oil, rarely tievclopvrig an entirely new 
concepti(»n with the point. In tlie present scries of twelve plates both kinds 
ol etching are re[)re.‘jCutod, fur we determined not to exclude etchings from 
tnclurcs. 

Among Iho etchings from piclnroa Ihero is no translation more free 
and forcible than timt inndo bv M. Lagniilermie from a woll- 
kaovvu portrait in Madrid by Velasquez of one of those little mon- 
sters — pi»cl\et editions of humanity — the dwarf kept in the ^Spanish 
(Vairl. ]M. Lagniilermie is till! reverse of an amateur; 1 1kc apprentice- 
ship he served vv.os long and Ihorongb, and the pledges given of hia 
talent are quoted tu» masterpieces. Ho obtained the Griiiid Prix. 
(leRomc; he studied in Italy, at Athens, and Nladrid, iu which 
last city “ho engraved Iho famous ‘Surrender of Breda’ by 
\’eljisqiit‘y., jiud four other subjects from the sanio great mastor, of 
wliicli (his ‘ Dwarf’ is one.” 'J’lic distiugiiishing merit in the plate 
is that it transhites in a mastt'riy way the churucteristi(?s ol the 
great Spanish painter, that “ mascirline, pluinspokeu, vigorous 
realist, who Avas disdainful of ever^lhnig but his purpose.” The 

( date before us \ ehisquez liimself would liave approved; indeed, 
lad the master been an etcher, we should have expected from his 
hfiiid a work thus trenchnnt in touch, broad in deep monotone, 
and grand in slifdchy, suggestive negligence. 

The best PrencU etchers do not alUov tlimn^ehi's to descend lo 
a lijiish AAdiich is childish, or a prettiiiess nilecting sentimentality, 
and iu this the school is distinguished from the English ; but of 
l!il(‘, as Avo have esid, ihc two schools approximate. Many indeed 
arc the cUunges here and on the, Continent ; in fact, the revi\al of 
wliich Ave have spoken has taken the ch.iractcr of a revolution 
old iimlhods are broken doAvu, and the divers modes of engraving 
pvactiscil formerly, csjiecially Unit of “the pure line,” liavc at 
length cxcluinged servitude for freedom. Accordingly Mr. 
llamerton rejuicingl) as rites that “ few things in the ivccut his- 
tory of the lino arts an' more hopeful and encouraging tlian tho 
emancipation of engraving, and its nearer jippru.ach to thoroughly 
arlislic painting.” This clnmgc for the belter has iu a good degreo 
lieen brought about b> etchers, many of whom are painters cog- 
mz.'mt of iho value of colour, of the vital relation bctwtrn inten- 
tion and touch, and of the means of giving true oxpreKsioti to an 
Hrti.stic idea through varied light, shade, and manipulation. Tho 
line-engravers of Italy, compared with the etchers of France, work 
as dull mechanists in geometric curvets and lozenge shapes. In 
C(mtrast 1 ho plate before us has the life and go of a sketch, the 
freedom of an extiuuporary elfnsioo, and this little DwniT 
seated in a lieap on the ground with a hook on Ins knee and un 
inkhtiind at his feet lives as a real presence. The portrait is so 
speaking ns (0 move Mr. TIamertori lo a piece of pathos not un- 
worthy of De G^incey or Cliurles Lamb; — 

AmongRt. Ihc j)i*r.soiiii;.;p.'^ who intoiested King Philip IV. moRt were the 
pool ungainly with Avhnin the tcinpor of human gruruh nr ut th;jt 

time loved to Rurvovuid its own Rubhmity fur the plca.suro and ndvantage ot 
a contrast altogether favourahle to itsolt. lUit there were dillbrcncos among 
the dAV.'iifs, which Velnsqnea perceiveil with his keen, artiatie inteJUgenco 
and protound obsrivatnm of mankind. One of them avqs menJy silly, 
another scowled luitred and envy from under hia beetling brows, ]»nt this 
one W’liose imngo is hero betbro na beurs the pain of .a nobler Milfering. t> 
.sjul and thoughtful face, looking out upon us from the serious canvas of 
Velasquez, though the gravo has closed upon tUe.c for two hundred years, wo 
know what were thy miseries I To be the butt, of idle princes and courtiers, 
ami, worse than that, to Im treated by the most beautiful w’omen as a thing 
that could have no puasion, to bo admitted to an intimacy wdiich was bal 
the negation of thy manhood, to have ridicule for thy portion and huffooneiy 
for tb> Avocation, and yet to be nt the same time fully qpnscious of an in- 
Avard human dignity continually outraged, of a capacity for Ip.srning and 
for thought I All this w/us enough indeed to (bave thee to noble folios, that 
give then some sense of hurtiaii equality, sonic intellectual fraternity and 
consolation. 

How French etchers can vary their style according to llio changing 
sentiment of the subjects treated is apparent iu M, Flameng’s 
brilliant yet tender plate taken from a picture by Bonington, 
“ Francis 1. and the Duchess of Etampes.” The art of M. 
Flameng may Iw compared to the notes of the mocking-bird 
that imitates the varied sonpfs of the forest. His style changes 
to meet iho manners of the most opposite masters. Thus in 
Paris, Vienna, and* London we have observed plates by this 
artist heavily loaded Avith ink as the pictures of nemhrondt are 
with paint, and, on the other hand, we have encountei*ed en- 
gnxvings thin in texture hut intelligent and precise in drawing, 
ns suited the classic creations of M. Ingies, M. Flameng, trained 
in the Italian school of Calamatta, became qualified to reproduce 
Da Vinci, but as a 1^'rcuchman he naturally placed his talents also 
at the service of MM. Delacroix, Prudhon, Oahanel, and Bida. 
“The Bible ” designed by M. Bida, and in part engraved by M. 
Flameng, has been recently reviewed in our columns. In the 
plate now before us this dexterous and versatile etcher throws 
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^mself into tho deop and monaait iamonie* and romantic 
sentiment of Bonington, himaolf a devotee of the Venotiito school 
He is aWe through the cold mediuhi^f hlack and white to convey 
the idea of warm colour, and bp varied intensity in light, sbado^ 
and texture he gains the relief o 7 roundness and the sense of space. 
This etched picture of the Visit of Francis I. and the hjxipcror 
Charles V. to the celebrated DucheBs of Etampes” has been fitly j 
ohosen as a frontispiece to the volume. 

Other plates might bo quoted, did space permit, as illustrating 
« the versatility of etching, and its adaptability to the most opposite 
hinds of artistic oigprossioD.” Thus M. Carl Bodmer produces a 
pretty plate of Peacocks ” ; Mr. Horatio TiUcaa, an English 
amateu^ picturesque buildings at Mans ; M. Adolph Baltburier, 
a French landscape artist, some paintnble materials he met with in 
Spain ; while 1 ^. Chattock, an Englishinan, by virtue of a fine 
study of tree-trunks and branches, is introduced by Mr. TIainerton 
with the just encomium that “ tew etchers have nuide more decided 
progress during the last few years.” 

On the whole, the advantage seems to he on the side of etchers 
who do not copy or interpret the ideas of otheis, but who create 
their own subjects. The reason is sulficiently obvious ; in the last 
alternative, the relation between the creative mind jmd the execuhint 
hand becomes inseparable and absolute. There is, too, a subjec- 
tion and servitude incident to copyism which c>antiot but prove 
inimical to the freedom of the etcher’s mind and hand ; whereas 
in the act of creating anew the imngination is moved to an 
ardour whicli communicates lire to the lingers, purpose to the 
pencil. There is a picturesque group by M. heyen-Perrin of 
a mother und child seaterl on a sea-slioro, absolutely perfect 
in ' the unison between the Bentinioiit and the treatment. 
Equally inimitable in its way is a study, singular for lidelity, 
of peasant women of Ikmlogne by M. Ijcgros, a French aitiat 
long known in our English Academy by an iincoiuproniiaing 
naturalism. Many will prefer the painter’s etchings to his pic- 
tures. Taken for all in all, this French rustic scliool is unap- 
pToached for its realism and simplicity, and Mr. IToinerton luslly 
points to the strangest of anomalies, that in the midst of hVmch 
work fatal for fosliion and affectation, there have sprung up jminters 
and etchers so remarkable for the entire absence of atiectatkm 

that their simplicity is more simple than ours, and their direct- 
ness more direct.” IVt, judging from the plates here produced, 
and from others wo have seen elsewhere, especially in tho exhibi- 
tion of Mr. Whistler’s collected etchings, wo hold firmly to tho 
belief that England will not for long lag behind France. 


THE LATIX YEAR.* 

T O those who liave given much attention to the study of our 
national hymnology it will be no secret that hetwecjii the 
compositions of such men as Toplady or the We.sloys and the 
other extreme of bathos there is a gulf full of veiy indifferent 
etuff. The worst of this doggrel fortunately seldom finds its 
way into print, except as an exainnle of absurdity, as in tho 
case of that w'onderful production with which the clerk of Wesley’s 
father startled the congregation one Sunday ; — 

King WilliAm hoA 4;oino home, come homo, 

King William home h«a come ! 

'J'Jicicfore let ua together sing 
The tune that’s called “ To D’um.” 

But apart from such outrages on sense and sound, there are in use 
a peat many tame and tasteless hymns uninspired by any clear 
and distinguishable keynote or pervading thought, The more 
earnest and introspective of our hynm-writers have often lacked or 
undervalued scholarship; aird it would seem that, on the other 
hand, those who have possessed it have too little realized tho 
hints and materials which it brought within their reach. The 
publication of Hymm Anctenf and Modem has no doubt helped 
to raise our standard and to introduce life, and histe, and variety ; 
yet oven now it is seldom that wo find a good harvest hymn or 
festival liyiun written to order. The hymn written for the recent 
Charterhouse Chapel dedication was better than might have been 
expected, though rather negative than positive in merit ; but its 
beat point, representing the Carthusian domus ” as 

A station towards the eternal home, 

The house not made with hands, 

betrays a lack of finish. The remedy for emdeness in hymn- 
writing is to be sought, we are persuaded, in a closer familiarity 
with rile spirit, manner, and matter of (he ancient and mediaeval 
hymns, with which it is astonishing to find how little even our edu- 
cated countrymen are really acquainted. Not long ago we road in 
an antiquarian ^riodictil f we do not vouch for the fact) that the 
five volumes of Haniers fhesawna Jlymnologicwi are not yet in 
the British Museum, and yet the first volume was published in 
Germany in 1841, and the fifth in 1856. An introduction to the 
fitudy of riiaso volumes was Dr, (now Archbishop) Trench’s Saa'cd 
IfOtm JPoeit^/f first published in 1 849, and now in its third edition ; 
and English hymnology is greatly indebted also* to Dr. Neale for 
the many pearls of mediievalism which ho has reset in his 
medifBval liymns and sequences. Till these are mastered and 
utilized it is lost labour to recommend Mone’s Ifymni Latini 
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iUTedu JEvif a Btiiffer^ atidi ta our thinking, a , rdmunf^tive^ 
work. • ' ’ ^ ' " ' ' ^ ' 

Hmh praise is dtia ta the scholj^tly and judicious edltdlt of 
the Min Year for the skill and taste evinced by him in ciUrying 
out the task, which he lias at ledph completed, qf fumisb- 
ing those who can read Latin sacred poetry with choice Latin 
hymns for every Sunday and holyday of the Oh'uich's year, 
We are not prepared, however, to say that he has not taken from 
us one attraction of his earlier instalments by furmshing at the 
end of Part IV. an index painting to the sources of each and every 
hymn, aiid thereby estabMiing 09 modem imitations some which 
we might have still believed mediinva], and vice ver$d. The Latin 
Year is not only a welcome addition to the churchman’s study 
and library-tahlo— a sort of Sunday Book ” to make a fami- 
liar friend of rather than a severe taskmaster— but a standard 
of what hymns should be, and a model on which to mould 
them. The form and shape so easily and gracefully assumed 
by the modem English hymns in these pages seem to indicate 
tliat they had an original affinity to the Ltitin in whifih they 
reappear; and the mediaeval hymns themBelves offer an inex- 
haustible field for translation or mmiphraso, the results of which 
miLst he a gain to English hymnology-. 

Wc propose to glance at some of the rarer mediaeval gems which 
these collections bring to tho front, and afterwards to notice two 
or three of tho happiest imitations of T^lin hymiiody by our own 
translators. Not many of the former ore traceable to very remote 
antiquity. After the very complete little Hymn for tho Epiphany 
beginning “ Tribiis sigiiis Deo digriis,” attributed by soma 
to a monk of the ninth century, and the remaakable hymn 
** Jesu mi dulcissimo, Domine cinlorum,” attributed to St. Anselm 
of Lucca, A.1). 1086, and one or two pieces assigned with faint 
grounds to St. Bernard of Olairvaux, there is iiotliijig much 
earlier than tho exlracta from St. Bernard of Morlaix in the 
twelfth century. His long poem “Do Contemptu mundi” 
(ix^cently ropubliehed in Wrif^ht’s Anylo-Lalin Satirical Poets) 
furnishes the third portion of ilie Latin Year with matter for 
three festivals, and is the original inspiration of I>r. Neale’s 
“ Jerusalem the Golden.” Of about the saiuo date is a Hymn of 
the Seraphic Doctor, Bonaventura, beginning “ Kecordare sancto) 
crucis,” and breathing, as we obserN'e Archbishop Trench has 
testified, “tho richest personal familiarity with all the deeper 
mysteries of that spiritual life of which it speaks,” as well aa 
exemplifying the inexhaustible conceits and change-ringing of 
a favourite mediffival hymn-type. It is quite a study of ver- 
satility, ns well ns a mine out of which to dig pregnant 
thoughts and fancies for modem use ; whilst tho ease which per- 
vadrv, it should be the ambition of whoever would infuse into 
Engiishhymnology the ease as well as perspicuity of the Latin models* 
More symbolical, if not more mysticaX is the poetry of Adam de St* 
Victor — in Dr. Trench’s judgment the greatest Jjatin hyninolof^ist 
of the twelfth century— which Mr, Ijoftie lays under contribution 
for the tine hymn beginning “Stola regis laureatus,” on St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, and the equally strikiDg “Heri miindua 
exultavit,” which connects the festival of tho Proto-martyr with 
that of his Ijord’s Nativity, Just as in Ikmaventura’s hymn 
there is almost a surfeit* of happy conceits and similes for 
the cross, so here the poet, taking tho converse process, shows 
how to touch one chord, and one only, for effect ; and demon- 
strates the possibility of treating the common resource of a 
play on words in such a manner that it shall be neither trivial nor 
inopportune. Ileadem of St. Augustine may remember bis |day 
on tno names of Vincentius and Victor. Hero they will see the 
Latin synonym of Stephanus turned to account with true mediffival 
gusto. Wo. quote Mr. Jjoftie’s third stanza, adding, as we alre 
fortunate in being able to do, Dr. Neale's English 

Testis tuus cst iu oaJw, 

Testis verox et fiilelLj, 

Testis inaoceiitiip. 

Nomen babes Conmnti, 

Te tormunta ])ati 
Pro coronA glori«. 

Lo I in Heaven the witness Uveth j 
Bright and faithful prtxjf ht: giveth 
Of his martyr’s bJanK'lefrsueas. 

Thou by naiuo a crov^Ti iniplicst \ 

MecUy then in pangs thon dieat 
For the crown of rightcousnes-s. 

We nro constrained, however, to regret that for some unknown 
reason the editor has omitted tho next and compleinenta]^ stanza 
beginning “Pro coronA non marceuli,” whicli will be found ^ in 
Dr. Trench’s second edition, and which is Irauriated in Neale's 
Modiifival Hymns. Apropos of Adam of St. \'icl<jr, it maj be 
remarked that there is an abundance of rich poetic material in 
Iho two volumes of his poetry published by \u Gautier (Paris, 
1859). 

Noticeable amongst other original I*atin Hymins in this collec- 
tion are those for the Festival of tho Baptist which Daniel 
styles “ carmen poetidlvirtute valde eximium ” ; for the Thirteenth 
Sunday after Trinity, beginning “ AUoUe iiaullum lumina,” ahvmn 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth century ; and another for the lliird 
Sunday in Advent, referred by Danierto the fifteenth century, and 
peculiar on account of its sectional rhyme which Neale has happily 
reproduced. It is suggestive of further experiments, and, as it 
stands, forms an almost perfect little hymn, the first lino btuiig 
“ Tandem fiuctus, tandem luctus.” A like metrical experiment 
is the pleasing hymn beginning “Lt jucundas corvns undas,” 
based on the Forty-second Psalm, and erroneously referred to 
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St, Bernard. Oompaet, simplo, vivid, it makes an exquisite mowM, 
but we would oouueel tbo editor to bo mow rJmrv of p\uiotuaiion, 
which some&ues impedes the sense, ns in tUo last ^ erstj : — 

pAcfou drtn.'iM ot coronas 
His qiii 'libi militant } 

Cuncta U*tu yitic mota 
His qui Tecum habitant. 

It IB simply cruel to put rommaa after donas ” and ‘‘ coronas ” in 
V, I, and «<-> to risk tno chaTi(’»> of a dnuht whether ‘^coronas” is 
coupled by to donas” or ’^pjiceni.” By the way, wu observe 
that one or two faulty rtadiurrs er iniapririts m the hrst instalro nt, 
which wo noticed in n foruier article, have bomi S(\t ripht in the 
index or appmidix, Before we quit the orie’iual [i(»rtion of 
these collections wo must not fail to tmte tiuit perhap- tin* very 
latest orijrinal Latin liyums in the whol»^. rajiiiv crmnuiU* 1rt)m 
liviuff scholars; the veteiim Dr. Kynastun, wdio-^ie “ lln'‘ fnlcMe 
GftliUei ” (St. Andrew’s Day) is instinct with the ^evy 'piiil <d' 
xnedi.'cval hymnody, and mi^ht w'dl pass for an autiquo • ns mi-bt 
also 0110 or two originals by Mr. ,T. Addinfitoii Sviuoiids. 

By a kind of transition slajre between the orij^^iiuil 1 iulin by tun and 
tho rovestiture of the Eiif^lish hyum in inlilati^ e I jntin 3h\ iih*, tlic.'O 
volumes frive one or tw^o couijiositioTis somewliMt .nkiu to llu^ 
hymn bis«?d on the Forl^-stvond Hsalm, to wlurh luivf. r“- 
fetred above. One, in eiirht-sy liable c(»n|)lels, wilh a r»'fr.titi in 
BIX aylUblos, is from A'eaio’s So<{mMituo (‘y Ml^-.ilibici” 
(**In cxitu Israel”), and .shows jri'vit jud;/meiit in mmiiMi- 
lation; so much so hiih*ed lli;tt it mi;.'jit well be imsi:ilvi'Li lor u 
medhevtil hymn. Next to it, and from the same brmd, Ihal <d‘ Mr. 
Bereafnrd Hope, comes a paraphrase of tlie H .. vle.'d ami T'liiitv- 
niuth r.sjdm, whicli was fir.^t printed thirl wThieo y» ars aix) in 
tho ‘‘ Armidiiies Ctami,” Init Ins been lari-ely rt toueInMl for 
tho present work. We cannot (ind space f(»r exhibit in/ i!ie \ .»r'anis 
of tho earlier and the later copy: Imt one or two .‘•tan /as may 
suffice to show that sldll and polish may siirvi\(‘- the arubmiie 
period, and, under 1iivH>urabl« cireaimstaiu'ey, wax rather than 
wane with years. Them Avill Ikmkj need to ilo moro tl’am cite liic 
Latin 

Si SioTiis fiblivisrar 
Arlern, <lex(or,H, ncf.'jfdo*; 

T<mn>li hi non mninj-ciir 
laanMtt lin-real p.jlato, 

Mnnor o.‘to liliermn 

lldom, nmi Sionrm 
Atrex virtu, s (’hnld.xvirum 
VcMlit in olilmenem. 

Qui <lic«bniit “ Drvjihtnte 
Solv luaruiu ornauu'uU ; 

Et cum fiole adu<|U(il(' 

Usque subter fundament a. ’ 

Mr, Lerftio sots before hi.s rcaJen. such im army of irnnslated 
hymns by such e.minout liands as Uanun Pearson, ^Ir. Koblnson 
liomton, Mr. Couticr Bigps, Mr. J, A. ,Suuonds, Mr. (.iodfivy 
Fausaett, and Dr. Kyiiustou, that citation of ono mtu’o than iinother 
might seam invidious. Mr. Fiimssett s translationa are cxireimily 
happy, and w’o are promised a oomplote volume frojii his [U'u. AV'b 
are not quite sure, however, that wo arc siilislie.d with tho third 
verso of nia fine renderinj' of ‘^Tho Son of (rod goes (brlh to 
War.” Does Signi rubor fulget lalus ” supply a di.<tiuct and 

r picuous equivalent for “ his hlood-red banner .streauis alar 
one of Oanon Pearsoii’s vorsions -a translation of ( ’(unler’s 
Brood of Heaven, on thoe wai FwmI ” — wo stumble on a feeble 
rhyme in atunza two — 

Vcr.a viti^ ’^nuguis tuus 
AtVert calicem f(fums — 

but his rendering of “Jesu, Lover of luy Soul” is all that 
could ho wished. Any one who would prove h<nv much more 
naturally bucU a hymn ns Keble’a “ Tho \oice that Pinxithed oVr 
Edon ” will run into oiglit-sylluble Tjiitiu rh) mes th:m into elas.^ical 
alcaics only to contrast Dr. Kynastou's “ (^me beavit Var.i- 
disnm,” in pp. 291-3 of the Lfitin IW, wdtli liord livltcltou’s 
version after tho manner of Horace in Mr.Ooulicr's 
and jMwkrn annotated. Nor is Dr. Kyniistou ic^s .‘jiurcc.saful in 
turning a not way hvmii by Charlotte hlliott, ‘Must as i 
am, without one plea.” To him indeed, or to Mr. S\momls, 
we should, if driven to a solcction, adjudge tJio palm. I’lic latter 
is happy in rendering “ Hark, tho hemld Angels sing,’’ and still 
more so in clothing anew tho beautiful verses of Keblc’s lu'ening 
llynm, of which we subjoin the concluding stanzas: — 

Mccum sis .subortii solis 
Ad occusuni : nam sinuli.^i, 

Vivcrc turn nequeo : 

Mccum sis curu nox propinquot j 
Nnm si Taa lux rac linquat 
Mori jam perhoiTW. 

Luels Kex et teiiebrarmn. 

Inter iras procellaniiu 
A rcjun tuam sospites ; 

Xani Hub hiiMnis anortu 
£coc 8\imuM nos in portu 
i^avem s? 't'u diriges. 

It Buuply remains to add that tho L^in Yeat' is admirably printed 
aand ilfiiatmtod. We should rocommond ihosc who iuvi'st in it to 
buod tb© four parts into uiio interleaved whole. Its value might 
bo onhsneod, and the stock of vcrnaccilar hymnology augiuenled 
and enriched, by welLadvisod translations from such of tho pieces 
oa are not already translated. 


JPDITH OWYNNE.* 

I F novels wen^ snpiuiscd to gnis a tnie picture of rml life, tbm 

would L’ something admiral#© in theMdnessof the 
who still venture lo employ govemosBes. The governess of 
is almost invaririblY either n snffiering angel or a designing mnx. in 
coiirfit* there art* exerptioua to thia rnle, and we have a luiOTTfitiCH- 
Icclitui of UUP ."^lorv iu which the governc'a.s turned out to bo B sort 
of gboril or vfinipiiv, and of another in which she was a tkket-of- 
lca\t‘ woman. Hut, as a rule, the types of minx and on^l predo- 
minate, and it is difficult to detcnuuie which of the two iB Iholees 
d^'^*ir:d)lc adtUtiifU to a family circle. It is painlul to be Compelled 
to su'ijvct iliAt the fleimire and doveliko triiiner of tho children i& 
really l«>olnug down on h<T employers from the summits ot iniperior 
ciilime, aieTis laoisiering all thidr failings in her journal or in 
It Ueih to bt.T iriemln. On the othm* hand, the dcsigmng girl is a 
mtn'i' (ffiviu'is danger. Tho nm el-reading matron may well Irmiible 
at tlui tlu-uidi}. of lu'r own dioighlers lading eclipsed, imd of the air 
ill Inn* iu‘l;.’hb«ujrhnod hiaiig clouded with roloncls ” attracted by 
her ia.'^ciniuirig gtw ittu-.-'. .1 mlilh ( J wvnne, tho heroine of tho novel 
wliich isnajued iiflei her. is nut u. young person whoso history is 
likely to reas.suiv llu^ limul mother.* She' is not exactly a sufiering 
all;.!!'!, .md whi'ii her ^Miqddy’i's fire nide to her, she replicB 
wit h elnm-v but \ iirorous MU'ca.-ms. Nor would it be at all fatr to 
call her a minv. An evcc'-s of maidiaily holduess, on the other 
luitid, is Jmlith's eliier eli/^‘a^•Leri^tic. For imNtnnce, when one of 
her Miinieruiia ailiuiivrs tells her that he still Ioms her, though ho 
<-.'innut nli'ord to marry her, she behav^’S in a very open and 
si ra i e li t !*( *r\vai*« 1 W'ay : 

A uf w'.'iniirh ilii’mir;h hvr yo.iiTiing bosom into hnr 

firliiti,; luT heiioif' < ws ilihili’d with a ik wy Sdl’rnc.Hs as tho coining 

'j.iilMied liic l>!m‘ M-iin'd lids, and tbrve \v««, a clinking sctisa- 

lidii '.n h*‘i Mil* r thro'it a- she f|mclvlv ca.>t lur wlutii arms around hw 
laak. .md hmiudh 1 i.-s-t-dlum on citluT I’bes'k. Tlicii exohuniing, “'J’bank 
yoii, d' .11 Ai'iKMu, ioi thc-c l.i''t A\oiil' ; (iod Mc.sa yai I'or Ituit assurance,'’ 
‘l)'‘ liuiiicd .ov.n, MiJlVniJ;; under a icvulsion nf unliagctl niodcht^, and 
‘.SM it ('«>nfi>sioijs, .iikI auiidcnly l^«qlidll^ioll^ at the bold act of wliicli shcbatl 
li.sm guil(> . 

Jmllth has seviT.il opporl unities of conquering any tendency to 
maidenly tre[>i(lalion. She succeeds tulcmbly well when she 
olVeib heivelf lu a lover whom she bail previously rciccted, and 
when .sh*' eniLnices a hirmm’ who had beaten a man for ueiug rudo 
to ht'i' : She huygi'd hiui close, and liissixl his bronzi^d chee.lvH. 

till the V tingled wilh unwonted lircs.” “Afterwards,” however, 
we are tnhl “^lu* never would believe that she Imd been guilty of 
siieli uns»*eiiil) enndiicl.” Obviously there was no artifice in 
Judith. Her einployers at worst hud only lo fear that her pupils 
might grow up paragons of the modeni virtue of maidenly Iriuik- 
rie.s.s. 

./tO.W? (hnjnm is a novel of complicated social intrigut'a of tho 
sort wliicli only exist in novtds. To rniike such a sltvry reiidahlo 
th(* Author HiUHi have some slight knowledge of society, and a fehare 
of tlie genius of Ilal-^ac and liichardaon. L'nhickily the writer of 
Judith a fry fine Ima none of tlio qiialitieB of these writers, except 
a little of tlieir longvv indeuness. 'file commonest observation, thrs 
most clemcntarv Knowledge of lib*, would liave prevented him 
Irom coni riving a jilot so feebly impossiblo a,s that of this story. 
Tiie lieroiue, when we first main’ her aci^uaintance, is governess 
to the elnhlien of a certain Fanner Nosgood. Sho Ims “ demure, 
dove-liloi evc''," wliK li are veiled by “a silken cloud” of 
eyelashes, and when she gig’gles sin* “kccklea a tiny laugh.’’ 
{She had left the house of a lady of rank, and had sought the Imm© 
of the Jowly fanner, to escape from the attentions of Colonel 
Wdnml, who was loo poor to marry her. Colonel Wilinot is tbo 
aiithoFu conception of >i g;iy and sidtish man of tho world. His 
coiiYi'rsatioii mainly consists of conical doecriptions of his own 
mcjiiinerts, and iiidilltr^'nce to fals^ pride, in the pureuit of an 
heivi*.sH. Tt id scnrcely cretlible that any woman would tolerate hie 
impudent afldresses, yet, such Eis he is, Judith loves him. But a 
rival to the Colonel appears in the person of honest Tom Fram- 
leigb, tho local attorney. Tom, how’over, was extremely hoorwh, 
uinl, though Judith gave him what she calls ‘M mess of pity and 
gratitiidw,” ho would never have been dangerous to the CoionoVs 
)aHU*o uf mind had lu*. not saved her life when she set tbo 
farmhonsB on tire. This escapade is iinld with considerable 
pt)wer, and indeed tlio auUior is at his beat on the few occasions 
wlu n he describes action oi’ any sort. Thus, when Farmer 
Ahiflgood beats an impo.stdhlo lord and guardsman who has tried 
to kisa Judith, the aihiir is really what used to be enJIod a spirited 
rally. And when T»»m I’ramleigli assaults another rulluuily pewr, 
as also wlu'u lie lights a bookmaker, he bears hiinsolf with very 
great coui^tge and distinction. Perhaps the episode of the ike M 
bcHt suited for quotation, iu the pivseul doclitie of the art of 
defence ; — 

Judith slept on in a kind uf heavy stupor, until vague horroro begum to 
wander ghust-hku thnaigh the (hainbextt uf her brain, and her 

slunila'i-.H vvoi'u'vvuvtii through and liu'ough with intangiUlu droada of im- 
palpable danger.-;. Yet she could not for a long time shako off the leaden 
vreight of wcarine.HS pics.'^ing so heavil}^ on all her faculties, and it was ftol 
until A horrible sense of sutiucution got hold of her tbmt, oatisinff her to 
feel choking, tiiat she awoke with a great start, and sought, still boJtf «in- 
eonaciouri, to }iush away ibis weight that prevonted her hmlhlog. IbaiL a 
dull sense came ovevr her mind (.hat the candle was burning with uunnial 
brightness, and in some oxtrnonlinary way was giving forth strange wreaths 

I of heavy smoke iuid a great heat acoruhing her cheeks ; and then of a 
sadden she woke lo the full cmwcionatiess of the room b eing on Are, witli 
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fe ^ndow eurtiSnt and dmpary all of a bla*e, and fiery «*» of 
miuiing along the worm-eaton noof-beajfhs^ enveloping one sW« of the ftiom 
in (knee smoke^cloude, giving forth of Are, and cnltitig off the only 
door of tho room firom m means of imceai. 

Ftom thifl^anfrerous portion Mr. Tom Framloigh reacaed J udith , 
but waSi hhndeu severely bomed. As the feraer was almost 
rained, Judith became governess to the children of the local 
Squire, a Mr. Qalton, whose wife was a cousin of Colonel Wilmot's. 
Mrs. Ualton was a vulgar and weak-minded woman* who was 
jealous of the Oolonel’s attentions to her governesB. It was there- 
fore with pkaeure that she welcomed Mr. Fraraleigli when ho 
came to thank his fair nurse. The attorney is doscribwl tlius r— 

The hero appeared, dreased in glosHV ond ert^asv brondelotli much smelling 
of the tailor’s shop, carrying a branef-new hat in h \agiJi' kind of \v-a\ , an if 
he did not know how it got into hits hainN, and would be gicatly ohiigM) if 
any one would accept it os a gift, and bowing gcncMully all unnul unid his 
face flushed purple with nmoiw exeitement. Of coufsc .ludilh <mght not 
to have noticed such trifles in the man -w'ho hud saved )jcr bfc ; nor ought 
her quick eyes to have remarked the hair, all be-phiHtcred wdh tjomatuin* 
the aggravating curl in each shining whisker, tlK donmnstrafiv't* vigour wdth 
117111011 ho lugged at liis gloves, and tlie shaiubliiig, liugiuHii-liko iiiannor in 
which ho carried liiiuaelf. 

Judith did, however, ohsorvo thcpo defects, and Mr. Fmniloigh 
went up to London to drown his sorrows in ftniusHiiiprit. To deturh 
the Oolonel from Judith, Mrs. GaJton niado her Imahand take her 
to town alw). The Colonel set liimsolf to ruin Toniri ciiarachir, 
introduced him to society wJicre he soon learned to disport himself 
with ohigancc, and, above all, cfist him inlo tho toils of Miss Lina 
St Clair, whom ho thus described:— 

Lina St. Clair is miles nbovo tho common run of acfiesM's. ,Sho lui-< 
Lcmity, like mixnt of them, but it w natuial and very f-piritual in ils stylo ; 
whilst in addition she has wit, good ta.stu,d«*uh d gi niiLs, and an luiginubty 
compelling her to single out :i path foi lu r.sclt thiougli tlie world. 

The artistic patli singled out by this genius wtns lliat of a dancer 
in burlesques, in short fiky-bliie tunic, erminc-bordereil and 
s»ilvor starred, scarlet bools bearing tinkliug' bflls, pink llesliiiigs, 
and a great, diamond star Hashing forth its rius from the gloomy 
muRses of her raven black hair.” Mr. Fnuuleigli had not nn- 
naturally exjiected that, llio abode of this hrighl. being would prove 
a “ gtiudy and tinselled place,” Far from heting gaudy, the boudoir 
of liiua hud lavendev-luited Venetian blind'*, “ hangings of light 
blue and silver all roun<l the walls and ssindows; C(tbwebl^y lacc 
festoons hero and there in aerial chnuh.” and ro on. If Tom did 
nut consider this splendour gaudy, h‘us taste must have heen a.s 
siiiipki as the Scotchniiius who, in buying a hfuidkorchief, iiskod 
for “none of your bright colours, but just plain red and yellow.” 
It is not very obvious how the subdued glorit>s of Lina’s villa were 
paid for, na slie was a model of propriety, and had no revenue beyond 
what she gained by dancing in pink lleshirig '. ilowevor this may 
be, sliH loved Tom Framlcigli, who would perhap.s lm\e yielded to 
her fafecinatkms had Judith not written to him with hei usual 
maidenly frankness, and ordered him back to Itisborough. She 
had bc(m left a largo fortune by an aged admirer, arid ns she had 
dismiststMl tlic Colontd from lier mind, the course of Tom’s love 
might have run smooth. Jlul tho (Mjonel v\aF> now in oarncst 
alxjut Judith’s money, and the third volume is devoted to the 
tedious intrigues in whicdi he plays oil’ Lina ag-ainRl the gover- 
ness. lie introduces the dmiaemcU) the rcsi)ectalj1o Mrs. ( Salton, who 
is only too happy to ask tliis glory of the Jiritisli stage to her 
house in the country, where she might win back the curled 
attorney. 13ut his couieuding passions had stretched Mr. J^'ramhugh 
on a bed of sickness, where Jiulith was nursing him. ^Vheii he 
nrcoYored sulFicie.utly to recognize bcT, “ sIk^ seized his giant (daw 
between both her warm little palm:', and said, in those stnitliing 
accents which come imtiiral to women frtun their doll-days to 
their tiint'.s of baby-hlias, ‘ Rest, dear Toni, rest, for 1 will not 
leave you again.' ’’ And in point of fact she did not leuve him 
alone till they w'erc happily married. Liiiii, who was I’ftpidly dying 
of an illness brought on by unn-quited atleclion, enlightened 
‘J udith about the wiles of the Colonel. Judith punished that war- 
rior with much maidenly boldness. 81ic rcqmifltod him to shako 
hands, and congratuhite her on her engagement, and then metJiis 
salntatioii ** with pitiless laughter.” “ Pmy offer what 1 refusi' — 
not for the first time, is it, Colonel ? — to some girl who will appre- 
ciate the honour.” 

Tbo humorous characters in Ouijnno are worthy of the 

serious persons, and of the plot. Tho moat exhilarating portrait is 
that of Farmer Nosgood. He has more than Mr, Tuliiver's htd|>- 
less inability to luiderstand tho world, but his quaintest pocu- 
lioifi.ty is Ilia liabit of sacrificing a pig in moments of iiorplcxity 
or of delight. Thus when the presence of the Colonel at 
his house excited his jealousj^, he “vowed that the fattest 
pig in the stye should be given to the poor na nn expia- 
tory aacriiicc.” And when he heard of Judith’s marringo, he 
exolaimed, ''God’s uncommon good to ue, and bust me if I 
don’t kill the black pig.” Biich a survival of tho instinct of sacri- 
fice may be interesting to tho studout of primitive culture, but it 
is scarcely good enough to furnish all the humoriius side of a 
noveL 

Tho grammar of Judith Owynns is perhaps rather above the 
usual level of novelist’s English. At aiqr rate we have not 
noticed many such sentences as the following 

Tbe letter vv;id written nc(K>nling to Ills diotatiofii, and in due time reached 
the ieclu:«e of hisborongli, causing him an attack of such bitter aelf-reproach, 
os would have grievoady sorroH'cd whilst pleasing the writer, liiid .die 
known tho effect oi her words. 

Long words rather puzzle tho author of JudKh Gtayme, and it is 


probably only in certain reiig^ns commamtks that cmemtife 
18 synonyitions, as ho seems to suppose, with iconoclasm. Untiloe 
(‘an make uKire use of his feent for deaeribuag action, and con 
develop the perplexities of his heroines amonff nuire ptobshle eur- 
roundipgfi, his novels are Bkely to produoo wWt he c&Ui ^'tronres 
of dull iiumiticm.” 
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▲ Clam (br the Matrluulation Kxamlnatkou la held twice in «u/*h year, from Oetolier to 
January and fhun March to June, 

A Claae flir the Preliminary Scientific Examination la held from January to July 
For pertloulara anplluiitluii may Yic mode pcrionaliy, or by Ivtler, to the Wail nnv ol the 
CollegB, S t. Bart holomew ‘a lloapital. 

■W’()TiCE.-llOYAL“SCH(X)l,' of 'MINKS^ Jermvn simt, 

London._Th« TWENTy-KOI, 'in'll SESSION vrlll BEOIN on 'I'llirKMiAV, 


Oelober 1. Proapecluiea may be Imirun application. 


(QUEEN’S COLLL(}E, 4:i and 




jrUF.NIIAM RHKKS, /iVyi-i 

45 ITaritv SUTct, 


Incorporated by itoyul Charter. 1ik:i,t. for Ute General £«lu< aUoii 
and fur grunting (Vrtlllvutea of Knowliilgd. 


a LadiM, 


w. 


/‘(i/rvn*. 

HER MAJESTY TIfK QUEEN. 

H.U.II. the I'RINt'KSS of WALES. 

FwiVor-Tlie LORI) BISHOP of l.<iNI)ON. 

/'rotri/j^-Thv Rev J. LL. DAVIES. 

The CLASSES will re-open lor tho MIckaehnua Term on Mourlay, OrUilicr A Indivnhial 
Inatruvlion la given in Vocal and ^iikt rumen tal Mukto, Sitouial Ctuiicii aie lurtited for I'.i.iW. 
and Convvraation In Modern Lungnwa. Uoardcri are riedved althinthc ('xilteKe hhIU by 
MJm Wouu. ProHpectuaea may bo liad on applicaUun to Miaa I'ahuv, .I'l WltniHde Mivoi. \V . 
K II, rLUMP'rKVL M A . //#«•«. 

'ilJHliN’8 COLLwiK SOiflTOL, 43 and 4o llai-luy Street, W. 

For CjHllI.S from Five to Fonrtevn. 

The CLASSES will oiien lor the MIebaelinaa Term on Monday. Saptemher 5fl. 
Proopoctiuea may be had mi applieatlon to Mlaa Pauuy, .'k \t irnuole Streid. W. 

E. II I'J.(!MPTitK. M A.. /)/fm. 


Q 


MIm IlSKli, Mary Sinad Uuuac, Taunton. 


XJYDE DAIIK COfiLlXlE for LADIES, 115 GlounMkT 

Terrace. Hyde Pork. 

The JUNIOR TERM lieglna Soptember W. 

The SENIOR TKK.M Novendicr 1. 

Proepecttiaea, containing Nmnci of ProUaaora, Terma, Ac., may lie had on application to the 
LailV’KgNlDKNI'. 

L '“ ADll^iS’ SOnOOL, TAUNTON, lor Iho HAUGHTI'JIS of 

GENTLEMEN. .-The Ediicalion given la a thoroughly aonnd one, nnd the naoiHtanc,' > ' 
expcrleinicd Maalci It la procured m the dtiidy of Ihone Iwanehea ot learning wlileli aic often 
omitted In the Education of LudieM. 'J’lie real work done la teulcd h> thct'olleire ,.f Preeciil-.r-i, 
and »« Oxford litaal Examlnatimiri, nnd liy Examiuallons In tlie Sclmd Ituclf. 7 riu‘d'*v>a^'t d 
the Senior Oxford, and U the Juohn , in tliu June Kxamliutlon«, , and nt tlie ('hninuna 

Examlnatlona of Uie College of I’fceepUir'i, 17 Thlrd.Clii«!», l i Sceuud-Cla*ti, mihI '• Firit-t’l !««, 
Including Hpeclal and Honour Cerllfieutca, were gained by the J'upiN ; nod the < ullcgi I 
Frlxe for EnglUh Hubjcct«i ot Ixdh EvainiuaU«>na. 


I’roapct'fuiH'>* fora urded .m iipplic Al.oa to 
I'lic next Term will bejiin on h« pUmlKr 'l. 


TYRrVATE TUITION for AlftMYjC(X)PEll'S HILL, CIVIL 

^ SERVICE. W(X>LWTC:H. end 

haapaoeed over iUlio, and owaaionaily ha* VACANCIES. Al«o quite ojiUhet 
Kalhig. W. ' - 

TPhUOATION for BOY’S, free nliVe from Clerical and Zdsaendog 

InflQMcea, In the Family uf a Layman, a CAMBRIDGE M. A, Of inuA Ixperlenop, 
Xgea, Ten to Fourteen. ^I'ernia high... Addeea*, TuKOBibgii, wleiere. Kor^ A nodeaui 
Piibilaher* end Booknellcrs, 190 Oxfcrd Street, W . ^ .. 

A IIMY, WOOLYVIOH, and COOPER'S HILL.— Mr. J. 

ASHTON. M.A. (G.dd Meflnll Ijondon. ami FiRli 
?)ATES for the alM>vu. During ihc picaeni year he hoa paaaed bvven hjr Coniwr allill, Twv 
lor n oolwicli. and Six for tlie Arm>.-H4 and M King Henry ’• Hoad, S. llarapatewi. 

IJllARl'lNO SOIIOOL for YOUNO GENTLEMEN, MON- 

TRKUX. Swltwrland—Herr and Matlaine UENKEtVITZ beg to annwo^there- . 
inownl of tlicii Ewtiihliahment into a rtioeiuiia and tMinfuTtahle 
tiiiiiii'inr, withexiunxivc eiuuiid*. 'l*ie> receive a limited number of YU L NO 
eapteially for tlir aludy of the I rtneh and (ri onun i.anguagei. together with a oound EnguaU 
Liiiicuii<,ii. Trrinv niudcrate. MatCera reaidcnt in the Eaiahliuimeiil. Reteienec* un apAU- 
raliuli to lilC 1‘lllNfll'AI,. f 

r ,X\V.—A OENTTiEMAN (passed, luit not admitted) seekla, 

CUNV EYANf'INtrortHANCERY CLERKSHU*. HcwaeoCarthualttn.endundetj- 
(•tundHFiciidi, having lunl in Fnincc i»reviona to being ArtleliMl. Good rclerciices — AddroeA^ 
V Klin Aa, r, Charing Croat, S.YV. 

UANATOJtIUM.-- 81 JDBROOK PARK, Riclimond Ililla 

^ /'Av*Moo-Dr. eDwaRD LANK. M.A., M.D.. Ediu. 

For Invalid* and ihnne rt'unlririg rent and ehiiiige. Turkish Bathaon the itremlnca. 

B KIGIITON.— HKDrOllI) IIOTKl,.— Eacinfr Sea and 

Fa|)htuadi‘. Near the West Pier. Central and i|uict. I.a>ng rnluhliahed. Suite* of 
Itoum*. i‘|«u ion» Cutfce-rwiti lor Ijiulica and Guntleinen. ben-Waten Service In the Hotel. 

IIOBKRT PARK. 

"j iUBliltJAThTN” or“Ei)UCATIONAl 7 '’ WORKS. 

Ali riltilib detiropg of bringing flieir WORKS under thcdiiect notice of the Suliolastia 
Uroh'NMuu me iiitornud that KF.I.FK BKuTHERS have iinusiuil opport unities of annidting 
them III thu iCMiHi I, iiM tin ir Tiati'IIciH. nlio visit (ho gieater [mrt itl England twiieaycar. 
i-uIloiinll llir luiooMiul Kdiivutiniinl L'llahluhnients ill (he Kmadoni, and liy thi* means 
liilrodiue. Ill the mo..t efiicn ut way, all Book* i^uiiiinitted to their cure— a Cliaitol'house 
Buildinyo, Aldtir-gatc. K.t;. 

DENT (H)., 01 Striuid, and .‘14 Royal E.xchanpfc, Mnnulac- 

larer* of CIIKUNUMETKIIS. WATCHES, ASTRONOMICAL ami TUIIRET 
CLOCK.^ In ll«r II K U the Prmce of YVaU*, nnil H.I.M, tlic Emperor of 

Riismiui Makers of tliii On at Clock lit the lltuites of Parlinnicnt, nnd ut tiie New StAiidarl! 
CioLk of the llojal iHiwnatorv . f.nvnwlch. CatalngueN on apidlcatif.-n _K DFNTaCO, 

U1 StrftiiiL.'u Uoy 111 Exchange (adjiiining Lloyd’s!, and I actory. Savoy .Street. London. 

]J^/[APIMN Sz WEBB’S 

SPOONS and FORKS. 

QL'ARANTEED to I.AST 

TWExNTY YEARS. A W KITTEN (OJAR 7 vNTEeTuVEN 

TO LVERV riJRCHASlill, 

(PATENTEES OF ‘THE "CLUB” KOTTLE-IlOl.UER.) 


pRESWELL LODOJ-:, (Wove Park, (liiswii'k, W.-Mrs. and 

the Mimcs EVANS rwcivc b limited iinmlH'r of YOUNG liADIKS for EDC-C crio.N, 
on H plaiicommuliig the wnifortN i f a iiiivutc fannly, with flu- ndiunfug* . ot a f* w nelci t ••<iin- 
pnriiaiiB III study. Tlio next Tei in will commence on SeplemfH'r !f2 ProfessorH ot emiiu nro 
attend. „ _ 

l?m30”ATi(7N”— A SWISS l»ROTi:ST.V\T lADV, who 

rtcelves Fuur YOUNG ENGLISH l.ADlEb for Board and Edm dwm. hn. a 
VACANCY. Slicicsldcs in a kiwcioii* c,iiintrv htiu',^ n mile from tlie (own o( /urlcli. where 
exctcBentMuslR, bulging, and Druaiiig Mit.U'isran lie had. Site tcnrhixl rvnih nnd (li i man, 
which are eunstantly HiHiken 'having icilili-d tongmlTanovir and INirliu, and Ititlian, and van 
offer all tho eornfortii of a relinvd home will) tlie advaniiu’ri of n si !iooL_Ad<lM'iN. Mrn 
FltKF.MAN. Somerh-are. Wells, Moiuernd. Urlficiicos i Tlie Very Rw tho iK-un ,»( Noiiin h \ 
the Rev. Sir Heiiiy Siiiiiiiiiu, Bail.. Hoi (nil llouHO, Noriliumiitnn ; the Rev J. l‘ariiiiluii<>oii, 
Ulandfhisl. Ihirsetshiic I Cul'mel MnmH-l, bmcdiinTg Houw, Corlv Castle, I>ori*el«Iuiv j the 
R«v. Dr^lleidvnhi’lin. British Chnplam. Znrn li. 

L I^MINOTON 001,1, EGK KOAUDING IIOU.SK.. -Tli,! 

NEXT 'i'KRM coinmencc* on S( ptcmlicr 2i. Incluslw Terms fnmi ;« to ".n (IiiIiu-hh. 
For Son* ot Prod s.sloiifil Men hlGiilneui Ims. There is a sim'ial Tiitni nnd wparutc Dor- 
mitory, Ao, for small Buys... For iMiriiciihirs nppiv to (he Rev .1 Wooo. livad-Ma.ivr, or to 
the Rev. J. 9. IlTJODACll, Chaiilalu and lloiin-Mastcr, _ _ 

nPRUST for carryintr on the NORTH UmKlN I hiLLI;! ilATE 

JL and CAMDEN SCHOOLS for GntLS._The CAMDF.N SCHOOL for (JTULM KE- 
OPKNED on Thursday, Sodemher I«, lB7t The NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL for GIHl.S will KE-Ol'ICN on Thuroday, September 17, 1^74. 

'iPnElJGLTTKGK of STR BARBE, Paris, IMace dii I'antlioon, 

J* will REOPEN on Oetola*r .1. Tina College la unc of tho nidcst in I mure, and oiler* 
mcial ndvantogea to Young Fnreignera, a*, besidca providing a ClaHsloil Ediirution. it has 
Special ClatBca pn'parutuiv for Conuntrciul wud Indiialrial Pnriutls of Sriviuv, Modern 
l^gnageB, Mathi'inatlcx, Book-lceu|iiiig, *rc. Ir ha«, (nrtlier, n Bruiirh Fulafilirtlnnent for 
Children In tli* Country. Helcrenic la permitted to Mr. Antonin Roche, Dim tor <it (ho 
Educational luBtitute, Slonnc Sinad, J^oindoii, S W. 'lerm* (rum AlO tu IbO |ier nniiiiin, 
aecprtihg to (he ago id the I'lipil, 


77, AND 71? ONEOJin .STIIEET, LONDON’, 

WEST END. 


76, 

YTANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 

QUEEN vicroKiA .vriiF,: 


F.ET, CITY, 


J.ONDON. 


man 


NUFACTOHY AND SHOW ROOMS, 

THE ROYAL CUTl.ERY WORKS, SIIEI FIELD. 
COSTLY II.LUSTHATLI) CATAJ.oGUES on HECF.Il'T OF 1« Sl'AMl’S. 
SMAl.LI It EDITION POST 1 fH'K. 


W (K)I^ TAPESTRY I»E(3()RAT1()NS. HOWARD’S 

I'ATENT.-AVihmI TttpcHliy can he iippliod to nil i*\(m H'.rfticc*, being an u'lhpta- 
(ion of leal Muod. m lieu id piuntuig or piiiiei-liniiging , lieuiitifnl In eileet and exicedingly 
durable. HOW A RD ft SONS, 

DecoratoiF, 2,'>, 2G. St 27 Btiucr* Sticet, l.iiud(in, W. 


T?VLL \NnS, TAT JNTON.-OXE( )RI) AIATIOOE f.VTK )N 

J- and REHPONSIONS, nnd CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS F.XAMIN A'lTON'* _J*KI- 
VATE TUITION, liy Griuliiafc*o( Oxford and Cambridge, for The (inivcitiitns, (he Indian 
Civil Servii'e, Woolwli!h. mill nlhcr Exnnnimtlona geuernllv, Tlii> next Term will begin uii 
Baptomher Xl — For l*rospi««dii>.e* applv to the Rev. the SKniKTAii v. 

TPULLAITOS SCMRXJL, TAlWim— 

School U to provide (or tho SONS of GENTLEMEN n ihoToiighly good Eilucatlon, 
•Iniilar to tliat given at tiio Public SehooU, but at a moderate cost. 

Pi ifir^puL 

Mr. REED, Fellow of tlic College of Preceptor*, London. 

Ptcf • 7Vi/ictpof.». 

IXbad MaTUKVATICai. Mahtbr.-Rcv. WILLIAM RF.ED. M A.. St. John's College. 
Combriilge i lOth Senior Optlmc, 'I'ruHin, Ihl'J. 

Il&AD CLAHhiOAL Ma»i’( KU...FKANC18 REED. Rwi., U.A.. Kxetcr College, Oxford. 
There are Three ijehnol UVmiain the year, of an average duinllon of Thirteen weeks each. 
The Mlchaeltna* Term iM'gin* on Seiitemhcr 21, 1^74, 
rrotpeetutca may be obUiluvil on application. 

^bInGD'oN sdHClOL~ (Six^luirfroiirOxlCr^ 

ri.iW’ ready for occupaHon. A 

^blle ueliMl rruinlnjjr. ^Mwlerule and inchiaUe charge*. University and I'hUmuee SeJiolar* 


M’ 


OARL*ETS. 

'SSRS. iSMEE liiivo now for SALE in tliis Deportiiu-ut 

a Pcrliiln nirnbcr of 
REMNANT LENGTHS AND MADE-UP CARPETS, 

YVliIcb are offcad (for *urli iimiiititics only of each paltern a* imiy lie in PlocI,' at 
CONSIDERABLY REDUCED PR.'CES FOR CASH. WITHOUT DISCOUNT- 
0 UNSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. * 

(^I,\1IK'S I’ATICNT STEEI, NOISELESS “WfUTTERS', 

ScK-Coiling, lira and TJoVf Proof, cun he adaptod to ony Window or other Ofienirig. 
Pro*peclu*a» lice — CLARK & CO., Sole Pateutve*. Hallibniie Plnce, W. i FarlH.Manehciter. 
l.lvi.r|iiiol. ttud Dublin. 

FOR THE COLD BATH, &c* &c. 

CASH’S KNITTED 

ROUGH TOWELS 

CA>I BE ORDERED ti»ATENT.) 

TIlRODCllI HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 


HIUH-CT.ASS FASHIONABI.E CLOTHING FOR GENTLEMEN PAYING CAblL 

! 1 . A W R A ]S 0 E D. PHILLIPS & 0 0.> 

1 COURT AND MILITARY TAILORS, 

13 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

A Fanlihinnblc Order Trade of the l*ighcvli’la**.ei(tabll«ilicd for lialf-i-century on the credit 
aysfcm. Imt now doing IniriinciiH uxeliuivcly for ready money payment, and iiipplylng Clothe* 
and IJnifurm* of Hie beet ((ualuy, lu Order only, at moderate prl(x:a. 


glupi.— Addresa, Rev 


II iiKHH, lli'Ud-M aider. 


^T^HE MILITARY (JOLLLGK, Spring (irovi-, l&lewurth, AV.— 

dr I W* F-E.. receive* and prepare* a Jlnnd d numla-r of PUPILS fop 

Woolwich and Unit Appulntinouu to the Army, Coupci’* Hill CoJlcev, tho Forest* and Tele- 
graph lu India, and the civil parvlcc*. 

fM(dat Training for .MlUtlnOtHcer*. including Drill and Arnii liegulatluni. 

Tot Phrticulara, tCrina, and rofbrciuv*, apply to Capt. <1 'Auiidi» im above. 

^ N OXFORD GRAJ)UATE, in Honours, an, old Marlburian, 

and lata flebolnr of Id* CpUewt. now fksdor of a Buffolk Pariili, mjclvo* PUPILS.- 
Rev. W. iiUHtA, Great BlakenJwm, Ipswich. 


Lial* on appUoatiun. 


H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, tho Royal 

• Fiimilv. and the Court* of Europe : Army, Navy, nnd Civil Outfitter. 114.113, 119. imn,. 

a 22 CornhlB, ].aniihiii i 10 MoAr.y 8lm;t, Manchester | AO iLld Street, Livfr* 


Family. 

Regent and 

yo(d ; and JO New Slreot. Birmlngliam. 

EOR GENTLEMEN. -II. J, NIGOLI/S TravolliDfr, Tourist, 

CruUIng, and Shooting Suita, aoin Three Guinea*. Waterproof Tweed Overcoat*, wi^ 
RcgisR'rcd F(N'kct*, 20 *. and 21 *. ( in MeUuti <, lotbs, 42 *. 

FOR BOYS.-II. ,T. NTOOLL’S Seaside Novelties in Suits and 


Dreasea. Waalimg .Sint* of Regatta Cloth, from tO*. (kl.i of Scree and Drill niatcrlaU, 
iVom IA«. Sil. KnirkerlMicker and I'lav Soita, in Autumn Angola Cloth*, from 21*. Light 
Tweed Overcoat*, 14*. \ ditto Melhm, Iroin »l*. e 


FOR LADIES,— II. J. NICOLL’S suneriw Riding Ila^ts, 

from I'hreo to £^bt Gulneaai Pantaloon*. SI*, fid. Hiding Ifuta,tnmined.from>la- 
Specialltic* In Walking and TmeJIlng toatume*. uniurparxid for novvlfy andelcganoe 
ut configuration. Prumenodc and UtHiao Jni^koti, cxi|iil*itely *liaped.>-To be bad oiily at 
H. J. NLC(.)I,L’6 aevcralAddrcoaeilu Ig»idan,Manehealcr,Livar]*vd,and Birmhigham» 


J given above. 


T, ABIES’ ENAMELLIJ) KID WALKING B(X>TS, 218. 

beautifully mode I Button. FdaMtie, or Balmoral. Soft Huuia Boot*. ba.OdM Mat Dee on 
nx’Cipi of rcniUtaiicti. I) luatrated Cateioguc* poM Dec. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 191 Oxtord Street, Loudon. 
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GERMANY AND DENMAIiK. 

T he visit of the Emporor William to TTolsLoin has 
naturally directed attention to the relution.s between 
Germany and Denmark. It is at the same time alleged 
that the Danish Minister at Berlin has been instrnotetl to 
remoilstrate against the expulsion from Schleswig of certain 
‘ residents' who had given oflenco to tho German autliorities. 
It was unnecestiary bo add that the Minister was directed 
to make his representation.^ in tho conrtcons language i 
which is especially appropriate when diplomacy has no forco 
at its back. A rumour lias also been spread tluit Princo 
Bismakck had made overtures for the annexation of tho 
whole kingdom of Denmark to tlio German Empire. On 
this condition, it was said, not only the districts which were 
to bo ceded under tho Treaty of Prague, but tho whole 
province of Schleswig, would bo restored to Denmark, 
while Germany would receive an ample equivalent in tho 
acqnisitiou of tho Danish fleet. As modern geologists 
hold that the changes which have formerly affected 
tho surface of tho earth are still continuing an un- 
interrupted progress, curious ^students of mythology 
may observe in its inception tho colitemporary formation 
of historical logemLs. Theoretical projects are embodied 
in some definite scheme which is then attributed to 
' any heroic figure which for tho time occupies popular 
imagination. There is no doubt that, with tho addition of 
tho entire Cimbric peninsula aud tho acljucoiit islands, 
'.Germany would look on the map more complete, and would 
bo strengthened by the addition of a hardy maritime popu- 
lation. In tho fabric of a dream it is not necessary to con- | 
sidor practical inconvenience. The experience of many 
States, including both Denmark and Prussia, shows the 
disadvantage of annexing alien territories inhabited by a 
disaffected population. The Danes are not without reason 
hostile to the German Empire, and their national sympa- 
thies would follow their ethnological affinity with the other 
Scandinavian countries. Tho otlior poi’t of the scheme, 
consisting in the n^storation of Schleswig to Denmark, is 
still more preposterous. Tho Gorman inhabitants of the 
southern part of the province had long borne tlioir Danish 
connexion with impatience ; and, in default of the loijal in- 
dependence which they would perhaps have preferred, 
they are proud of their position as subjects both of the 
Prussian monarchy and of the Gorman Empire. A traus- 
actioii by which their allegiance would bo bartered for an 
external advantage would bo repugnant to public opinion 
both in the province i^^clf and in the whole of Germany. 

^ The agitation which ended in the separation of Schleswig 
and Holstein from the Dauisli monarchy was fomided both 
on legal and on political grounds. All Germans were 
with good reason convinced that Holstein shared tho rights 
of a confederate State, and they had convinced themselves 
by plailiaible arguments that Schleswig was inseparably 
united with the more thoroughly German Dnchy. The 
obsji^l&J: of the Danes, too often encouraged by ill-in- 
:^’’Tv]!i^!breign advisers, alono prevented an equitable 
8 €fc%le^ 5 it of the dispute; but Germany would never hstvo 
assented to Sny compromise which would not have included 
the undisputed possossioa of Kiel. Tho port itself was 
within the indisputably German territory of Holstein, 
but it Was used for the naval purposes of the j^overeign 
who was also King of Denmark. A part of tlio bay 
was included in the province of Sc Idea wig, which was 
claimed as an indofi'asiblo possession of tho Danish 
Crown. The Northern coast of Germany is but ill sup- 
plied with naval stations;. and it seemed intderable to 


patriotic juris! s that a Gcrnuni liarbeuv fehonld be occny>led 
by a foirigii IWcr. hi an earlier generation it hud In'en 
thought perfectly natural that an indepcudciit King should 
also be a prince of the Roituin Empire, or, at a later 
period, a menibi’r of tho German Confederation. Tho 
statesmen who framed the Treaty of Vienna failed io 
understand tho change wliiidi liad pa-ssed over national 
feeling during the long wars which followed the Erencli 
llovolution. It was commonly supposed, except by scholar- 
like German politieian.s, tliat the objects of the Confedera- 
tion then substituted for Ibo obsolete Empivo would bo 
exclusively dcfoiisive. Both tlio King of Dknmark and tho 
King of tho Nk'i uliii.ands were included in the Coulodcra- 
tion in respect of tho duchies of Holstein and Luxemburg, 
while they wore supposed to direct the policy of the rest of 
their dominions without any reference to German interests. 
Thirty years elapsed after tho peace before it was under- 
‘stood that Holstein and Kiel could not belong at tho 
same time to Germany and to Denmark. 

Tho Emperor’s visit to Kiel has produced moro than 
ordinary enthusiasm, bccunse it was, amongst other reasons, 
intended to i;clobrate the completion of a new ship of tho 
line as a step in tho expected advance of Germany to mari- 
time supremacy. In hi.s speech the Emi'EROB stated that tho 
name ot tho Frederick tho (Jrmt was peculiarly appropriate 
to tho first German ironclad ship which had been con- 
structed at Kiel. It is true that tho chief founder of 
Prussian greatness can scarcely have foreseen either (ho 
Imperial pre-emincnco of hi.s lamily or even the possession 
by Prussia of tho Duchy of Holstein. In his time Prussia 
scarcely aspired to tho rank of a naval Power, although ho 
was at all times jealous of tlic maritime pretensions of 
England. NevortheloRS his successor is fully justified in 
assuming that Fuedehick itie Great would have approved 
of every form of nggrandizoment of his country and his 
dynasty, and of every attainable acquisition by land, or 
sea. Tho Germans 'of the present day are unanimously 
desirous of increasing the national strongth where 
it has hitherto been relatively deficient. In 1864 tho 
Prussians were unable to oncouutor Denmark at sea, and in 
1870 Germany was confessedly inferior to Fmnce. The 
recent expansion of commercial activity has tended to 
increase the mercantile marine ; and there is no rcn.son why 
tho German Empire should nut at a corresponding expense 
become tho equal of Italy, or perhaps of Ih^ince, as a 
maritime Power. Some German journalists have lately, 
with a levity nob belonging to the national character, ax- 
patiatedon the achiovoinents and capabilities of u couple 
of gunboats which are cruising on the northern coast of 
Spain. The description of the activity and courage of tho 
seamen, and of the jealous admiration of the natives, ^vas 
not more dignified than the similar enthusiasm excited 


in tho minds ol Jtnglish provincial reporters by avolnntee 
TOviow ; but it is intelligible that tho nation which possesse 
an nncqualled army should wish to have an efficient flee 
as tho first of naval Powers Rometimes endeavours t 
pensuade it.sclf that a few good regiments would be a mate 
for a Gontinoiital army. 

It would bo interesting to learn whether any patriot i 
Holstein now remombora the hci-cditary claim of the Duh 
of AuGuaTENUUKO to tho ducal tlirono. Ten years ago i 
was deemed treasonablo to question the heroilitary right c 
the Priuco who liad been supopsedod by ’usurping Europea 
diplomatists in favour of tlie King of Denmark. After tli 
expulsion of the DnuisL forces, the rights of the lawfi 
Pretender still cumiuahdod a certain show of TOpeob; an 
tho Prussian Governtuent employed aCoi^ipisdion of lawyei 
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to oxamiuo tlao title which was afterwards summarily dig- 
rc^rded. Ob further oonsidemtion tho Fnissian Minister 
decided that Austria and Frnssia had acquired both Holstein 
and Sohleawi^ by rii^ht of conqnest; and tlio cession of tho 
Austrian claim aft er the war of j 866 coinpUitod the PniKsian 
title. Althougli there was a certain cynicism in tho mode 
of annexation, tho inclnsion of the ]n’ovinccsin tho Prussian 
inonarel)y was the most Ll(*sIral)lo avruigoment both for local 
and for nutionrd interests. Allhoiin-U tho minor princes 
have RTibinitted with coiiinienthihlo doeilil.y to iho nowty- 
created predoniinanee of iho Ihnpirc, it is possible 
that, when tho pressnro of IhsMAUt’K's strong liaud is 
Tcmovod, tho jr^ahnisif's and andutions by which Iho (!<m- 
fcdorai.y was formerly dislraeictl may v(‘vivc. The cliief 
security for the rnaintenani'o of national nnlly t.s iho pre- 
ponderating power of Prussia, which ih'rive.s no inc(m- 
siderablc increase of strength from tho posr-it'ssiun f)!' the 
Duchies, including their naval stations. ^I’ln; people of 
Holstein, though they may have fonnerl}- eh(‘ri>hed tlu’ir 
provincial indepcndtmec, fnd a Icgll.imate pride in belong- 
ing to a gieat State W'hicli isiittlii' same (iinothe pvim-ipal 
member of the Pm }»ire. Holstein is fori unale in ])osst*ssinga 
homogeneous ])opnlation ; but in Sehieswag a ducal (toverri- 
ment would liavoprol)al>lybo('iL etiiharraS'.cd by <iisputc‘s with 
its Danish fmbjoets. TIi(‘ coinpJniiit j wh.ch are srnd to Jiave 
been addressetl in tones of.slndied modca-atioii to th<* (haei n- 
moni of iJerlin would probably have bet'u {)r(‘feircd in 
stronger language to a [»etty soventign, who w'ouhl at the 
same time have been a successful competitor. Except in Iho 
northern districts which Prussia retaiiiH in S])ilc of Judioe 
and of tho obligations of a treaty, no disalfcelion to the 
actual Oovernnient exists in either of iho Duchies. It is 
incredible that a prudent statesman should wish to extend 
German eovercignty over tho kingdom of Denmark. 


Sm GEORCH'J BOWYPIl, NEMO, ’ AND THE 
8ATUm)AY JlEVlFAr. 

S IR GEORGE POWYER and a eonvspoiident of the 
2'mics under the Bignatnro of “Nkmo” hnvo rtil'-Ml 
Bcparatcobjcctionstothc stateruentR andarguinonts of arirent 
article in the Stifunhty Revifin on tho conversion of Loi'd 
RrroM. Sir OEoaon Bowvi i;, on behalf of himself a.nd T<ord 
Robkkt MoM’AGU, denieg that they are willing in their /cal 
for Romo to sanction tho dismendii ruKuit of tho Empire. 
As he truly stah's, both the Englisli advoeatca of Home 
Rule disclaimed, in common with Mr, Putt and his Irish 
supporters, tho policy which is attributed to them, not ns 
a deliberate ]mrpoac, but as ii natural conserpicnco of the 
proposed mcasun\ As a logician and a ])ractise(l debater, Sir 
CrEOKOE Bowyeu ought to b(! aw^aro that in tliu conduct 
of a controversy somo obvious steps in an argument are 
frequently necessarily omit Led. iiio Paris Communisbs 
domed that they wau’C innrdercis when they killed the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, or promoters of rcbeHion and au.ai’chy 
because they wrested tho possc.s.vu)ii of raris from tlm 
Government of Eranco ; yet Sir (iKoum^ Povvykr wanild 
probably think himself jiistilied in discris.sing their con- 
duct on his own principle.^, and not according to their 
own interpretation. When, wilh one or two oxeeptions, 
every Elnglisli and Scotch nKMuber who is not a Uoiiinn 
Catholic opposes Homo Piilo us nece.ssarily leading to 
tho difiincmbcrmont. of tlic Empire, it is a plausible 
conjecture that zealous Roman Cathulies ro]u*oscntiiig 
Irish constituencies are eoiiscioiisly or unconsciously in- 
llucnced by an ce<*1esiaslical bias in their (‘cccntric poli- 
tical tenets. Neither Sir G. Pow^iHi nor fiord Ifoia.uT 
Montagu would be Irish menibers if they were nob Homan 
Catholic converts; and it is a singular coincidence that 
they should have peisiiaded tlieiiisolves in all sincerity 
that a mea.sure wliieli would obviously facllitato tho su- 
premacy of their adopted Church is not incompatible with 
the national unity and greatness which ai’o primaiy objects 
•with their noii-Catholic countrymen. Cardinal Cur-LKN had 
probably Bufticient reasons for opposing iu one Irish 
county a Homo Rule candidate. Tho Irish hierarchy 
and priesthood will Hcarcely disclaim the responsibility of 
having contributed at the hxst general oleetion to tho return 
of sixty Bupporters of Home Rule, including Sir G. 
Bowyek and Lord Robert Montagu. Tho Homo Rule 
XTiembera who accept Mr, Bun’s professions in earnest 
probably fom a minority of the whole body, and they aro 
certainly dupes- It may bo readily admitted that those 
who identify Homo Rule with separation beg tho question 


which thev have on many previous occasions fully dig. 
cussed. Sir G. Powyer is a loyal English gentleman, bub 
he is liable to misappi’ohend tho relative force on his own 
mind of political and religious motivos. A Mussulman en- 
thusiast who was also an Englisli patriot would have little 
dimciilty iu convincing hinisi‘lf that the duty of convertiug 
infulo^H by force had a tendency to secure tho EnglisL 
tenure of the lT»6ian Empire. f 

The zcalons nr)nu:)ii Catholic who assumes iho signatiiro 
of “ Niwup’ Tni.'-undcrstaiids both iho propositions which ho 
{issails and the docfriiics w^hich he imprudently under- 
takes to deftmd. The oath wdiich he, rightly or wTongly, 
allirins to ho a p<arl of tho pucvil(3 mysteries of Free. 
?iias(iiiry may probably ho subject to some trivial moral 
obj('ci io?i. It woeld bo hotter nob to swear to nonsense, 
though no roasoiijiblo man would hold that the misuse of a 
snliaiiM f.-^rm Icmh il to impair tho sanctity of a serious oath ; 
but tlio (*oin])ari.soii which is instituted by ** NemO between 
Loi-d Rii’oy anil Herod ANTiPAsisat the sumo time bom- 
basl Ic ai'd absurd, if “ Nkmo ” were a professional casuist 
aiul not a mero aniabenr, lie would understand that as a 
l.qvman ho is guilty ol* presumption in vindicating tho wn 3 \s 
ofihe Porr. to man. Cai'dinal CruBEN, who understands 
his own busiiK'ss, is always earefiil to explain that the 
moi-tal sin <»f Eivuna.sons eonsist.s, not in the intrinsic 
wii kisluc'j.s of a secret oat h, but in disobedience to the ile- 
erres of a [).u-amouut and iiifalliblo authority. When 
lli.Koi) hastily sworo to comply Avilh any request whicli 
might ]»e j)ref< ri*i'd hy tlie. agile daughter of Herouias, ho 
impli(atly undertook to murilcr a prophet wliohadgiven 
no just ean^^.i! of oifeiicc. Lord Hirox, if he took 

an oath as Grand Master of tho Frecma.sons, assuredly 
iH'ver umhu’tool: to put either tho Archbishop of 
Can'I KUBi RY or tho Pure to death ovi'n at tho uiianimoue 
request of tho w^orshipful hrethrou. Asa gentleman of un- 
blemished honour, and, till lately, a Minister of the Qukbn, 
Lord Hri’ON was incapable of giving any pledge inconsistent 
wdth the strictest rules of morality. It was only W'hen ho 
aekuowlcdged tho authority of tho Pore that Lis engage- 
immtsas a Freemason can have disturbed his conscience. 
That whiidi was, according to tho old phrase, not 'innlwin in 
fn\ became indhn)) ^^rohlhifinn. It was, on the other hand, 
iutnnsieally wrung to pul JoTiN THE Parti st’s head into a 
charger, but, as there was in thoRC days no infallible Pope, 
Hrkod was gniltle.ss of tho sin of disobedience which ia 
imputed to Fenians and Freemasons. It is therefore a 
questionable, and on Homan Catholic principles an herctii'al, 
prop(»sition that. “ Hkkod was as iiuixcuaablo for tjio rasli- 
“ ness of his fatal oath as if he had been an Ultramontane 
“ Catholic iiisk-;ul of a Holleiii/e<l Jew.” Hkroo only com- 
mitted a murder wilh the biutal levity of an Oriental 
desp<)t. In diifen^nt circumst.ancc.s ho might have been 
guilty of mortal .sin in disobeying the Pope. 

Arelibishop Manning not unreasonably oenBuros the 
Periiii Correspondent of tho Timfs for quoting as authentic 
an ab.surd carii atnre of tho Homan Catholic creed, attri- 
buted by a fieetions Protestant to tho converted Elector of 
Snxony. By an odd coincidence it happens that one of the 
zVrehbishop'.s stalV lias since published an equally fabulous, 
oath whidi lie supposes to bo tfikcn by tho Freemasons. 
Tho gi'iiuino form is probably rather frivolous than 
utroeious; but it is only known to tho initiated. It 
seems that both Cicero and Grotiu.s anticipated tlio 
Pupal deoroo by disapproving of solemn oatbs on trifling 
oeeasious. If nevertheless tho Freemasons take aai oath 
a j)ont malt.ors which may bo suppuseit to bo trivial, it follows .* 
that till' late Lord Zetband, tho Prince of Wales, and 
Lord Pi RON differed from the Homan and Dutch morali.sts^ 
perhaps because they had not sufUciontly studied their 
writings. Potli GiJOTius and Cicero would, if they had 
con.sidercd tho question, probably have held that a fusa 
about nothing was almost as objectionable as au ^unsoaBoii- 
able oath. CiCERO would not have attributed 
Caisar, whose title of Pontifox Maximus is inK^-v, • jhy 
Plus IX., the powor of converting a harmless triflo ini»<‘> a 
mortal sin. Urqtius knew more than Cicero about tho 
Popes; and it is not understood that he.waa a zealous sup- 
j)orter of their extreme pretensions. The su^gettion that 
tho Pore claims absolute control over his spiniual subjects 
ought not to form a subicot of controversy betweeU Pro- 
testants and Catholics, ITie claim is asserted by Romanist 
divines, and rejected by their opponents, but'^h^t the 
pretension is maintained by tho Church can scarcely ^ 
be disputed. It .seems unreasonable to deny that a convert 
who, at tho command of tho Church, renounces a courso 
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of action which ho had previously deemed to bo innocent, 
Bubmits to al>soluto dictation, and repudiates his own in- 
dependence of moral judgment. It would perha^is be 
disoourteous to hint that “Njomo,” with the best and moat 
orthodox intentions, is unoonsciously heretical ; but if ho 
submits his letter to the Times to competent spiritual criti. 
oiszn, ho will probably find that he has laid unhallowed bauds 
t on the wrong side of the Ark. Ho is on safer ground when 
deals with secular topics^ such as Bismarck and his 
prototype Nero. Tlio “ Englishman before anything 
view which excites the indignation of “Nkmo ” has never 
been propounded in tlie Saturday Ueviav. There is no | 
question of accepting the religious creed of Nero or 
Bismarck, but of establishing a practical rule of political 
action. With rare exceptions, which it is luineocs- 
sary to define or to anticipate, an Englisli politician 
ought primarily to regard the honour aiul iiihirests 
of England. Those of the French clergy who would ^ 
gladly involve thoir country inn ruinous war for the benefit, 
not of Prance, but of the Pope, incur moral guilt 
for which the only excuse is their ignorance and political 
incapacity. At present there may perJiaps he no confiicti be- I 
tween English and Papal interests, except that the Homo 
Rule movement is fiivourcd by a large soclion of the Homan 
Catholic clergy ; but if tlio PorE were to issue an infallible 
decree that it was a mortal sin to send representatives from 
Ireland to an Imperial Parliament, it would be dillumlt to 
repose confidence in statesmen who had already acknow- 
ledged the Pope’s power to define the limits of his own 
jurisdiction. No party in England <*laims fur Parliament the 
right to assume the functions of the Inquisition by imposing 
or prohibiting religions opinions ; but ‘‘ Nemo ” is, it may be 
feared, for a second time liablo to the charge of heretical pr.a- 
vity in condemning a jurisdiction which was exercised for 
centuries by the Holy Oflico under the authority of the 
Pope. It is after all not worth while to iiif|uir(* whether 
secniar or ecclesiastical obj(‘cta ought to engage th(3 prefer- 
enco of statesmen. It is enough to know that those who 
arc devoted to such mundane purposes as the prfnnotion of 
the greatness and prosperity of England will, if they arc 
well advised, employ agents whose attention is not di- 
verted to different and ptubaps antagonisti(3 ends. To 
repeat a familiar illustration, a shareholder in the Mid- 
land Company who n|)jK)ses the constructi<m of a hnineh 
line hoeauso it may possibly injure tlic Grt'jit Northern 
Company, in which ho has a larger stake, can scarcely 
expect to command the confidence of his Midland ptirtner.s. 
Tlio analogy of HfJROi), Bi.sMARr\', and Ni:ku with the oppo- 
nents of Papal pretensions is not equally obvious. 


THE OOATdTION IN MAINJ<: AND LOIRE. 

T he Maine and Loire elecli()ii has produced a singularly 
discreditable coalition he tween the supporters of the 
two candidates who stood lowest on the poll on Snndny 
wx'ok. It was natural enough that the Imperialist candi- 
date should withdraw ; indeed, with the Soptennate playiug 
the game of the Empire so thoroughly, it is almost strange 
that the Bonapartista should not have been content with 
M. Brtjas in the first instance. It was natural enough that 
the Septennatists should secretly hope to gain for their 
candidate a certain, perhaps a largo, proportion of the votes 
originally given to M. Berokr. They are anxious of course 
that M. 13 k UAS should win on the second ballot, and in the 
excitement of an 'election the antecedents of your sup- 
porters must not be scrutinized too closely. The best testi- 
mony to a man’s merits is the fact that he is going to vote 
on your side. But it is one thing to accept votes, or even 
to canvass for them privately, and quite another thing 
openly to solicit tlicm on the plea of identity in political 
viewB. It is this latter step that has been taken the 
Se^nx^tists in the Maine and Loire election. M. Bruas 
his second circular with the words, “ M. Berger has 
^ withdrawn j lamtherefore the only Conservative candidate.” 

He does not dilspute the claim of the Bonapartists to be ranked 
among Conservatives, and by not disputing it ho admits 
that the gulf which separates the Septennatists L’om the 
Empire is less impassable than that which separates them 
from the Republic. Nor does M. Bruas stand alone in this 
respect. The principal Orleanist organ is equally eager to 
include the Bonapartists under the same general title. It 
adm^its that it thinks their particular theoiy of Conserva- 
tism mistaken, but* it confesses that there is a common 
idatform on which they may both work together. The 


Bonapartists hate the Republic, and in every enemy of the 
Republic the Journal de Paris Kjcugnizes a friend whose 
alliance will be welcome even though ho may have a few 
failings to be condoned. 

This is to us a new discovery as rcjgards the Orloanists. 
We had thought that, groat as might ])o their detestation 
of the Republic, their detestation of tho Empire was still 
greater. They seemed strangely blind to the progress 
which Imperialism is making in France, and strangely 
ignortinfc of the cause to which iliat progress is to bo 
traced. But wo thought that, if oiico they could bo en* 
lightened on those two jiuints, their conversion would 
follow as a niattcT of course. The OrlennisfiS are not un- 
reasonably alarmed at tlie pr(^s|3ect of the furious political 
contesis which wouhl await them under a Republic. They 
would prefer, alike on theorethal and practical grounds, 
the milil constitutionalism of a limited Monarchy. No ono 
can blame them for tlu.'ir taste, or for their determination 
to USD such ineariH as present themselves to create tho 
Government which they desire?. Nor docs their refusal to 
see that the accomplishment of their wislies is impracticablo 
imj>l 3 >' anything more than an intellectnal defect. To out- 
siders it seems sallicicutly plain that there are only two 
possible Governments for France, and that whoever is not 
for tho RepiihJic must, whether he wills it or not, be for 
the Empire. But a party which is keenly interested in tho 
realization of a third alfijrnativo may bo excused for 
shutting its eyes to facts. The sin of tho Orleanists 
consists in this -“that they Imvo opened their eyes to facts, 
and have not been shocked by tho revelation. If it is clear 
that the Republic cun only be defeated by a coalition with 
tbo Bonapartists, it is equally clear that whatever ground 
is gained by the coalition will bo gained by tho Bona- 
partist element in it. Tbo Imperialists have a much 
larger following in tho country* ihau tho Orleanists, 
and it is a following that inci'ca.scs every day. Sup- 
posing that tlie Orleanists succeed by their aid in 
giiiting rid t>f tlio Bepublic, they cannot expect tho 
Bonapartists to join wit 1 1 them in jiroclaiining the Count 
of Paris King. As bet. ween Louis Puii.ivrE 11. and Napo- 
leon J V ,, which would bo tho most popular cry ? On tho 
side of riio Emt'KK'Oil w'ould bo tho army or a great |>art of 
it, the olfioial ljie,i'arehy of almost all graders below tho 
highest, the peasantry, ujjd, at all events so long os tho 
Coiuit of CjiAMsoifD lives, the Logitimists, On the side of 
the King would bo the higher Ixturgetyisief and 8o much 
of official society as has l)oeii leavened by tho Orleanist 
symj)Mfliiefl of j^rarsleil MacMafion’s Govoi'O incut. It is 
iinposhibJo that any S('t of puliliciaus, however shortsighted 
or however sanguine, can per'^nade themselves tlint there 
is any doubt wliicli of these grc)iq)S w‘ould bo tho stronger. 
It is impossible, therefore, that the Orleanists should bo 
under any delusion as to the effect of a coalition witli tho 
Imperialists. They must knoNV that it means one of two 
tilings — ciilier the defeat of tho Republic and a consequent 
Imperialist restoration, or the success of tho Republic, uu- 
qmilified by those Con.'^ervative iufluence.s which tho 
Orleani.sts, if they would unite with tho Loft Centre, 
have it in their power to supply. As tho latLor 
is tho result 'which they are especially sot upon 
preventing, it follows that they must Imvo made 
up their minds to acquiesce in tho former. When 
wo recollect tho attitude of tlie Orloanists under the 
Empii'e, the dignified and consistent opposition which they 
offered to a system wliicli thon, as now, presented itself aa 
the purest type of practical Conservatism, it is allo?ft^ble 
to wonder at the change 'which must have como over them 
before they could regard M. Bruas and M. Betmier aa ro- 
presenting merely different aspects of a common faith. 

It has still to be scon, however, whether the whole of tho 
Orleanist party will follow tho load of the Journal dc Paris, 
and whether Marshal MacMauon will not himself bo startled 
by this now development of Conservative policy. The 
Bonapartists never smarted more tlian under tho sarcasms 
of the Duke of Audiitfret-Pasquier when reporting on the 
militai’y contracts made under Napoleon HI., and it is hard 
to believe that the President of the Right Centro wotdd 
really rather see tho Septennate followed ,by a third 
Empire than transformed into a permanent Republic. At 
all events it is something gained thttt the issue between the 
Republic and the Empire should bo so clearly raised as it 
is now in Maine and Loire, and will probably be again 
in the elections whioh aro shortly to follow. When 
Imperialism first raised its hood after its tremendous fall 
there wero symptoms of real alarm among Orleanists. 
One section of tho party has evidently succeeded in lolling 
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its terrors to rest, but it is possible that another section 
may be loss aocomplished in tlio art of self-deception. As 
regards Marshal MacMajiun, ho will perhaps bo guided 
by the result of tho approaching contests. Between this 
and Christmas there will bo more partial elections than 
have yet been crowded togotlior within so short a period. 
If there should bo any sinking uniformity in the political 
complexion of tho inomhoi's n^tiirnod, t])e Pkrsidkjjt may 
find tho lesson easier to read than lie has found it 
■when tho ropetitions of it h.ivo taken place at longer 
intervals. llio victory of the llepnblicau caiulidates or 
of tho Imjieriulist eandidates would each be significant, 
and tho victory of a SSeptennatist candidate, if heenred--' 
as, supposing it to bo soenn^d at all, it will bo- -by tho 
co-operation of the Bonapartists, would be no les.s .signi- 
ficant than the direct return of an ImpcM-iali.st. If the 
Maush.vl had no other inotivo for distrusting tho coalition 
eirocted ill Maine and Loire, be might find oiio in the 
improbability that practis(‘d ])oliticians like tho Bnna- 
partists would be so ready io bulslei* up tho Seji- 
tounato unless they saw their way to profit by it. 
It seems impossible that Marsluil uliould again 

moot the Assembly without sonm sfuifnis thought upon th(3 
position ho is to take np wilh regard to tla; eousolidaiion of 
his powers, lie has tumid (luring liis m Oi’ut jonriuiys a 
striking unanimity of desir<3 to heo hraiuM* i‘iirnish('J wilh 
.settled institutions of some kind. If he wi.shes to gratify 
that desire, ho has but two alternative's open to liiin. Jlo 
may throw the weiglit of his personal authority into tho 
R(ipublican scale, and by that means detach a sulfieient 
number of vok's from the Light Centre to obtain a majority 
for the Republic in the ('Kistiug i\ss('mbly. Or Im may 
throw the weight of his personal aulliority into tho se-alo of 
a Dissolution, in tho hopcj of finding ^ new Assembly ready 
to give bVance a permanent ( lo\(‘riiuient which shall ho 
neither Kcpublioaii nor Imperialist. 'I'ho latlorof those 
courses has nut nineh promise of* siuanss. Tho eountry 
may prove to have nieovered from its ih'pnbliean fit, but, 
if so, it will be only bei'aiise il has fallen mlo an Imperialist 
fib. It is possible, therefore, that Mar^'. M \(:Maiio.v may 
yet try the experiment of instructing bn Ministers to adopt 
the pi’oject of M. Caslmii:-1*m.’ii:i{, and consolidale tho 
Hepublio while they are (jonsolidaling tho Septennui*;. It 
is an unlikely supposition, but at ]u*eseut .speculations on 
the eour.se of events iii Krauce resolve I heiii.solves into a 
elioicc between imjirobabilities. 


THE K.MLWAYS AND TIlJ-l PIDLIC. 

T llR inrpiirio.s which taUe place fi’om tin t* to lime in 
regard, to the shun^htc'i* of pas-^engors by itailway Cmii- 
panics, though practically uselcas a.s a means of di.seijdinc 
or pnriLshmcnt for the latter, are at least intej'e.slhig in fur- 
nishing tho public with a. state-uent of wliat i.s known as 
the “railway point of view.” We had t]>o railway point 
of view in great force at A\hgan, when I Ik* ]a*inciple na.s 
laid down that a Railway ("oiji[)any is ('ulilled Io send as 
much traffic as it can gel over its line, without reference to 
tho amount of accommodation pro\ Ided Jbr it, and that, if 
people avo killed in conseguem’e, lliat onlv one of tlm 
necessary risk.s which must be (uieouiitered. We meet the 
railway point of view again in an e(pially clear and decided 
form in connexion with the recent massaero at Thorpe. 
Mr. Rotjertson, tlio Superintendent of the (jrcat JCasterii 
Railway, said tliat “ho app]*o\ed generally of the train 
“ stall' system, luid had introduced it on twelve or thirteen 
“ of tho Great Eastern Coui|iany's singha lines.” It may- 
bo presumed, therefore, that he tliouglit it valuable ua a 
security for tho safety of pa.sscnger.s. IFe went on to 
Hiiy, howovor, that it was (piite impossible that passengers 
on tho single lino between I^orwieh and Brundall ccmld 
enjoy tho protection which was docined indispeiisablo on 
other parts of tho system, the reason being “ the number 
“ of special fish trains which had to bo run.” The families 
of the twenty- three people who were killed at Thorpe, and 
all those were more or less maimed and mangled, wdll thero- 
foro have the Biitisfaction ot knowing that the reason why 
precautions which avo admitted by tlaj ('ompany’s own prac- 
tice to bo necessary in otber ease^A wi're not taken in this 
iustsiuce was simply that \hv CumptuAy preferred tho profits 
of ft brisk trade in fish to tho safety of their passengers. 
There aro no doubt a great many odd points of view in tho 
world, but it is seldom tliat- such a ]K)int of view as that of 
the Railway Companies is put forth with such cynical and 


sbatncless candour. It is C[uite possible to conceive aBuiucis 
and Hake point of view the logic of which would be very 
much of tho same character. The Railway Companies here 
claim, not only tacitly, but openly, the right to kill their 
passengers, or at least to place tliom in imminent danger 
of being killed, in order that they may make the largest 
possible JimouTit of profit out ot their lines. The first 
thing to be dono is to get as much business as possible;^ 
and the public must bo conknt with just as much, or C3 
little, siifcty as compatible with special fish trains, 
(‘xenrhion traiii.s, irregular goods tiixius, and nny other 
means of filling the poekeds of tho Companies which 
may he devised without reference to actual acconimo- 
dution or ex'isliiig obligations. Thoro W'cro two things 
wdneh tho Grcjat I'lasterii might have done. They might 
eitluT have doubled the lino from Brundall to Norwich, or 
worked it on tlio staff system; that is, they might either 
have extended the lino to make room for more traffic, or kept 
down the tniffic to suit, a single lino. But they did neither. 

] t is admiiltul that, tho traffic between Norwich and Yarmouth 
has inerca.sed per eeiit. during the last fifteen years. 

“ I'housiuid.s of c\eur.sioiiists passed over tho lino between 
“ Norwj(‘b and Yarmouth every suinnmr; tho goods and 
“ li.di traffic were a]s(; heavy.” Yet, not withstanding tho 
growing rcveniKi derived from this part of the line, tho 
(’ompany could not bring themselves till guitc lately to spend 
any tiling on it, and even now they are going to double 
only a small part. C)ii the uUior liaiid, they might havo 
enforced tlu^slalf sy.stem, which would have made tho lino 
safe; but thou that would have been “ ineoiiveniont,” for 
they could not have carricid so much fish. An account 
migliL hi) made out in two columns- -so much fish against 
so much slaughter. The public is as.sumed not to be so 
blupidly scllisli as to expect that u Railway (>onipany should 
spend a liltlu money or give up a little extra tralUc merely 
in order to make jirissengers reusonalily safe. 

It IS very imi)orta.ut that tho fpiestions thus raised 
lielneon the Railway Companies and the jiiiblic should bo 
distinctly stated. It is pnssibhj that one or otluT of the 
officials at Norwich may be punished by a brief impvisou- 
iiLcnt for the error which was committed, and tho Great 
Eastern shandiolders will have to smart in heavy damages. 
Except, howuvtT, ill so far as tlu'y may ap]dy this wawuing, 
tin' Gi-cat l‘l.t.s((^ru Company will be perfectly free to go on 
Avorkiiig tho line on wdiicli the disaster luippened just as 
before. Indeed, this i.s vviiat they are now doing; and o\en 
when tlu' double line is made there will still bo a .seidion of 
single lino betwivn East Norfolk Junction and Brundall. 
Mr. Rom in>o\, the Geiicnil Superintcmlont, madoaromai’?: 
wliieh i.s rxlremely significant, lie “ilumght tho intro- 
“ duel ion of the statf system between Norwich and llrundall 
“ woidd only increase irreguiaritics, especially in tlio case 
“ of :i, break-down.” Other evidenen wliioli was given 
would .--'eem to show that chronic irregularity is rlio normal 
state of ai least lliis part of tho Great Eastern system. Mr. 
Sri.rni xsoN, District Superintendent, said that the down 
exprt'ss had lately been getting more and more irregular in 
reaeliing Norwich; and aMr. RoiJEUTSON remarked that “in 
“ the BLinimer months tho trains were heavier, and that 
“ caused delay.” Yet no special precautions appear to 
have been taken to guard against tho increasing delays, 
irregularity, and consequent danger. Just observe how 
the work was really done. There is an utidersiandiug on 
the Great Eastern that any message relating to traffic pn a 
siuglo lino must bo signed by the official soTiding it before it 
is transmitted. The Sujicrintendcnt said he should treat tho 
despatch of an unsigned message by a telegraph clerk as a 
serious oflciice, to bo dealt with according to circumstances, 
the clerk’s firevious character, &c. Tho District Telegrapli 
Hupcrintoiidcnt was equally emphatic as to tho gravity of 
this ofTcnce : — “ It was the duty of a telegraph clerk to seo 
“ that a single-lino message was signed by tho inspector 
“ before sending it. Witness had never seen an unsigned 
“ message forwarded. If he Lad detected such a thing £ 

“ should have very severely reprimanded tho clerk coL-, . 
“ corned.” It seems to bo thought rather an exculpation' 
of tho officials that Mr. Ravenhill, Captain Tvlbr’s 
assessor, who examined the Norwich single-line tele- 
graph books for twelve months, foundi “only three 
“ ciiBcs in which unsigned messages had been forwarded 
“ during that period.” It will jierhaps bo thought that 
“ only ” is hardly tho right word to apply to three irre- 
gularities in the course of a year, when any one of these 
irregularities might have been, os in tho pre.sent cose, 
dastruotivc of human life. But we must put the fact that 
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thes^ three irregularities did occur along with, the District 
Telegraph Snperintottdent’s statomont that this is an oifonco ' 
of the gravest kind for which an offouder would be Boverely 
punished, and that he had never heard of even a single 
instance in which it had happened. It is quite clear, there- 
fore, that no attempt was raodo by tho superior officers to 
ascertain whether this regulation was adhered to or not, 
.^nd that it might have been broken every night without 
?their knowing or apparently caring. 

^Another important rule is that no train shall pass ovesr a 
single lino without written authority. Mr. RojmriTSON, the | 
Superintendent, stated that this rule was impoiativo in all 
cases, and that “ the written authority was to he handed 
** to drivers by tho station-masters concerned.’* It would 
seem, however, that Mr. Si kpuenson, District Superinten- 
dent at Norwich, was not aware of this rule, for ho said 
that “No instructions were given to tho engine- Jri vers 
“ except by word of mouth.’* There is also a ruio that 
when on a single lino the crossing-place of trains going in 
opposite directions is changed, a special starting-order is to 
be given to tho guard, who is to hand a copy to tho engine- 
driver, and then both guard and driver are to satisfy ilnnn- 
sclves that proper arrangements have boon made for the 
train to proceed. It will be observed tliat this is a very 
pretty rule for production boforo a coroner’s jury. Noi.liiiig 
can be more careful and considerate than the conduct, of 
tho Company in prescribing all ilicse cheek.s, precantion.s, 
and securities; and what more can a Company do ? ft 
would of course bo too much to expect that any of the 
superior officers of the Company should take tho trouble to 
see whether these fine paper regulations are really carried 
out. Indeed it seems to be perfectly understood that they 
are provided only for tho look of the thing, and are not 
intended to bo carrhal out at all. “ In practice, ” Mr. Ste- 
phenson says, “it has boon found most eoiivenioiii” not to 
obey this rule ; accordingly tho order is given to tho 
driver and the guard rocHjives an oral cuminuuicaiion. 
Mr. Stephenson, however, contradicts birn.solf on this 
point, for ho had previously staled that no iustnietioris 
were given to drivers except by word of inoiitli. 

In tho case of a recent collision on the Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway wo have another illustration of tho 
manner in which what is called tho train staft' and iic-ket 
system is worked upon a single line. I'lie minute preei.sion 
of the regulations on the suliject is an acknowledgnieiifc of tlui 
importance of tlio precautions which are i‘C<piired to bo 
taken. No oiigiiio or train i.s to leave a station indess the 
staff for that p.-irt of tho lino is aofimlly at (lio at ion. If 
no second engine or train is to follow, tho st.alf i.s to bo 
shown to the guard, and then given to tia* engine-driver. 
If anything else i.s to follow, tlio stall’ is to bo shown both 
to tho guard and to the driver; but, instead of tho staff 
being given to the latter, he is to reeeivn a ticket stating 
“ iStalf following,’* which is i.o be his authority for starling. 
Thus either the stall’ must bo sliowiiaud a ticket given, or 
tho staff itself must be handed to the driver before a train 
is permitted to pass tho station. And when the staff is 
awfliy, that part of the line is to bo considered blocked until 
its return. Moreover, as an additional siumrity, tho 
train tickets are to be kept in a box listened by an inside 
spring, and the key to open this box is the train staff, so that 
— in theory — a ticket cannot Ito obtained without tho staff. 
All this is beautiful on paper, and it is obvious that if 
these various rules wore adhered to a collision would be 
impossible. Nevertheless, a collision did actually occur, 
and the reason of this is simply that nobody on the 
lino appears to . have thought it neces.sary to pay the 
slightest attention to tho rales. The station-master Lad 
despatched the staff with a ballast-train, and had then gone 
off without leaving any one specially in charge of the 
station, or mentioning that tho staff was away, A goods 
clerk had, in his absence, taken tho responsibility of giving 
a Caledonian goods train which came up a ticket to go 
on, without tronbling himself as to where the staff was. 
theory the box where the tickets were kept could not 
r w opened without the staff, but tho clerk found the 
' tickets, not in tho box, bat on the station-master’s 
desk; and it appears that it was a constant pracilcc to open 
,the ticket-box with a niler or poker when tho staff was 
away. The driver of tho offending goods train stated that 
sometimes ho saw the staff and that sometimes he did not, 
and that more often ho did not, and that he did not coq- 
aider it his duty to ask io sec it if it was not shown to him. 
These and other disclosures would seem to show clearly 
enough that tlnv Railway Compauies are for the most part 


content to lay down rules without making any serious 
attempt to see that they are enforced, and that, in order 
to save time, officials of all grades are encouraged to neg- 
Icct necessary and reasonable precautions, and to work the 
traffic anyhow on their own responsibility. 


SPAIN AND EUROPE. 

I K it is truo that Mokiones or Lasers a has introduced 
a convoy into Pampeluna, the Carlists can scarcely 
hope to obtain auy decisive success in Navarro. It is re- 
markable that they have never, except by the aid of intenial 
treachery, captured any eonsidorable town or fortress. 
There is much probabiliry in tho rumour that tho districts 
from which they derive their resf)iircc.4 are becqpiing tired 
of the war ; but for tho present Don Caih.os has intimated 
no intention of abandoning his intorminable enterprise. It 
is even as.serted that several cadi'ts of tho Spanish family 
of J](»L’UiiON have derithnl at a formal meeting tliat Dun 
Careos is not only Icgitimato King (3f Spain, but heir of 
the C-oiint of Chameoiu) iu Kranci*. It i.s imdoabtedly true 
that the dcscimdant of Jhiji.ir V. and of Louis XIV. is 
nearer in blood io the House c»f Knince than the Prineos of 
Oklf.w.’? who descend from Loins XIll. ; and it might bo 
plausibly contended that the Treaty of Utrecht is inappli- 
cable to tho circuinstiinocs of modern Europe; yot it 
is scarcely erodibhi that two or three di.spossiissed 
Italian yu'incos sliouhl pn^siimo to disjioso of tlie ae- 
eeshion io the throne of Franco; nor is their opinion 
likely to iufluonce any party in Spain. There is 
no common basi.s of controversy between Royalists 
and Republicans ; and tho title of the l^rinco ot 
tho Astcuia.s is not less tenable than the pretensions 
of Don Carlos. Tlio mrdo heir claims under the French 
law of succession which was ini.rodiiced into Spain by 
the Boukuon's, and Ki:l;i>inanii VTl., with the assent of the 
Cortes, professed to revive in favour of his daughter the 
more ancient vSpaiiisli rule of descent, ft is strange that 
a dyuastiii disjmte us littlo conneetod with naiiorial iu- 
terest.s as the Wars of tho Ros(‘h should bo prosecuted 
by sur!(*essive generations in modern Europe. Foreigners 
have 7iot even yet siiccoedud in UTidei'standing either the 
slrengtJi or the weaktu^s.s of tlie Curlist cause. It i.s 
evident that tho volunteers who sustain the si niggle 
must bo in carnoHi ; but it is doubtful wLclhe:* they are 
actuated by an imaginative feeding of loyalty, or by attach- 
ment to their own provimdal independence. Tho eliTgy 
have never iolliered an a body to the Legitimist Protfmdor, 
nor has lie iurn ofienly I'.ivoiiivd by tlie [Vmtl 

^J'he (‘iieoiiragenuMit whicli the Government of Madrid 
derived from Urn rccognil ion accorded by llii3 majority of 
European IViwers has recently abated. The dilTeront 
Ambassadors and ^linistcra hiivo beam accredited, .oot to 
I he Republic, but personally to the Chief of the Executive 
Power, 'riie represen talives of Germany and Austria, 
evidently acting under eoneorted instructions, addfc.sscd 
Marshal Serrano when they were received in formal 
audience, not as President, hut a.s Duke of La TorrE ; and 
eousfMpioiitly they might without inconsistency withdraw 
their recognition from any siiccc.ssor who might be chosen 
by tho nation. It has nut been stated whether England 
follows the load of Germany in the form as well as iu the 
' time of recognition. If the Spaniards think fit to describe 
their State as a Republic, there is no rcasou why foreign 
Governments should question tho propriety of tho designa- 
I tion. According to the ordinary use of language, a 
[ Jtcpublic is tho alternative of a Monarchy; so that 
t a nation without a king, although it may bo subject 
to a provisionally absolute Government, is properly 
described as a Rcpubli(!. On the abdication of King 
A.'IAUeu a Republic tvus proclaimed by the Cortes 
which purported to rcpre.sent tho country ; and when Pavia. 
turned tho Cortes out of doors, no nominal (.Iiaiigo was 
mado in tho foi*m of government. It is as President or a 
I ll(’pul)lic that Marslial SkrrajNu is, like his predecessors, 
recognized by tho United States of America, and it might 
be supposed that tho same institutions are maintained for 
purposes of intercourse with Europe. In accepting from 
Germany and other Powers an ambiguous title, Serrano 
probably wi.slics to leave himself upon to the adoption of 
any political system which ho may consider expedient for 
himself or for the nation. It is not even known whether 
the omission of all referonco to a Republic was suggested 
by tho President himsolf. Ho may perhaps calculate that 
his tenure of power will bo confirmed by a personal recog- 
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nition of his iudcpencloiit autlioriiy. The approval of Ger- 
many ami 'of Franco will enable him for the present to 
dispense with the convocfit ion of a Cortes and w’ith any 
fonn of conKtitiitiomd sanclion. 

The refnsul of Russia to concur in the recognition of the 
Spanish Government appoar.s to have been deliberate and 
probably final. The Ein])eror Am:xan'i.>ku seoms io have 
recun^ed to the policy of his father, who affected to bo iho 
cbaiTiplon of legiiiinatc nioiiarchy in (wery part of Europe. 
It wa.s ordy under the pro.ssure of necessity that jNicholas 
reciogni/cd liOi is IbfiLirph: in Franco and rsAio:M.A JI. in 
♦Spain. I’htr Quadruple Alliance of England, France, Spain, 
and Porfugal was avow'odly intended to counteract the 
policy of the Northern Courts, and especially of Russia. Tt 
is conjectured, not without probability, that one of the 
objects of tlie Emperor Alex.\ni)KI4 is io proelaiin his indo- 
peudeiice by refusing in a matter of seiiundary importance 
to follow tbe lead of Germany. For this pur]»(iR(^ it would 
have been Bullicient io withhold recognition ; hut. if a 
hitherto uncontradictod statement may be tiusted, the 
Emimujok has voluntainly ailixed a more general iiu'aning to 
his policy by addj'cssirig a letter to Don (Sklos on the 
disadvantages of revolutionary change, ft is ])(‘rrechly true 
that strict a<lherenco to tho principle of hereditary suc- 
cession constitutes tlie best security again^.t disorder and 
civil war; Imt the lesson was scairoly needed by 
tho Spanish Pi’etendei* ; and it is too late foi- Iho iialicm to 
profit by iho bmievulmit eumisels of Itnssla. Tin? Spanish 
rule of succession was albwcd nearly tifty ye.u's ago, and 
tho dynasty which w'as oonsefjinMitly idaced upon tin* throne 
is now in exile. The suggcslion that the Empeior 
Al.t;x\NnLR is neutral between tlie rival Preli^oders semns 
to be farfetched. It is true that Queen Ismu lia or her son 
might sympathize with dimnneiationH of revolutionary 
movements and of Hc'publies; but in addre^^'ing a letter 
to Don Catilos the ICmperor of w ill be generally 

supposed t o have aeknowk'(lged the validity of his claims. 
If tho Jmperial throne of Russia w'ore not heyond tho 
range of revolutions, a formal censure whic li would apply 
to all I’ccent European clianges might have scemeil in- 
judhtious. A dozen Italian and German ]»i ii C'.A liave been 
relegated into private life since the comnu u i meui of the 
Sptanisli troubles; and Austria lias been excluded from Ihe 
German (^infederatlon, Russia has a(?<[nieseeil mon* or less 
cordially in tho results whicli liavo lieon attained, and there 
is some inconsisleiicy in cjiiestioniiig the principles on which 
alone accrmiplisbed fads can be justified 

Tho French Royalists and other opponents (*'' Mar dial 
J^fAcMAiloN’s Croveniment havii found in the Jimpm’or 
ALKXANDiilfs letter to Dun Cajuais an additional reason for 
disapproving (if tlio roeogniliem of Slkiano. Fi is not sur- 
prising tlia.l any diilcreiice ol policy between (jeniiany and 
Russia should encourage the bupes of dissatisfied Fi imeh 
politicians; but the imporLiiico both (»f the recognition and 
of tho Uussiau protest may be easily cxagg<T:it(‘d. Om* of 
the sta'angest of recent ])olitieal rumours is tho statement 
that tlui Grand Duke Constaniimi: hiis been sent to I'Vaueo 
for the purpose of procuring the elevation of tlio Duke of 
AuMAIC to the first place in iho French Government. Jt 
is equally difficult to understand why Russia should eoii- 
cern Jierself with the interests of the Oio.kans Friiuios, and 
how the siqiposed Bchciiio could be furthered by tluMtfficious 
interference of a member of the Imperial Family of Russia. 
It is absurd to suppose that the Empci’or ArrXANnr iiis con- 
triving an allianco with France and .Spain against Germany, 
altlnmgh ingenious speculators have dcA'iscd a cause of 
quarrel in the supposed designs of Jh'iiico Rismakck against 
Uic independence of Denmark. It may he taken for 
granted that the Emperor A Li'JXANiirii has made the cotidi^ 
tion of Spain serve as a text for a political disconr.se simply 
because remoteness renders interference in Spanish quar- 
rels obviously impracticable. The German Government 
rcNontod by the recognition of Serrano an outrage com- 
•mitl(*d by tho Carlists on a Gennan officer; but the hopes 
und fears of iutervention in the S[uiuifih quarrel have 
already subsided. Russia will give no assist.aiieo to Don 
Carlos, nor Germany to tho Government of Madrid. It is 
only because military operations arc sluggish and indecisive 
that politicians amuse thcinSclves by speculations on the 
intentions of distant and indifferent potentates. If Skrrano, 
by himsolf or his lieutenants, at last succeeds in tcrminalint^ 
iho civil war, he may regard with perfect cquLiiiiuiiiy 
finendly relations which may have been establisijod between 
the Emperor Alexander and Don Carlos. 


NEW ORLFANS. 

fllilE causes and consequences of tho late ovonts in Brew 
JL Orleans are not yet fully understood. The short- 
lived revolution in the government of tho State of 
Louisiana is inaccurately described as a riot ; nor has it 
perhaps been altogether abortive, though Kellogo and his 
accomplices arc for tho present restored to oifico. 
forcible protest has been made against a prolonged abuse* 
of power, and the irregularities w'bich were neoessar^^ 
committed liavo been condoned by the Federal GovornmonL 
Tho promoters of the iiisun'cction must have anticipated 
the action of the Fresipent, and iho result shows that they 
had no inicniion of risking a collision with the regular 
army, however small might bo tho number of disfioaable 
troops. It has been rightly observed that New Orleans 
is untenable against a naval force. In tho early part of 
lh^^ (hvil Wiii* the city surrendered as soon as the I’Vderal 
squudrim luul passed the obstacles at the mouth of 
the river. Tho respectable ])art of tho population and 
their leaders jirobubJy intended only to exhibit their supe« 
riority in inimlxirB and organization to the supporters 
of the State Government, and perhaps to convey a warn- 
ing against future usurpation. On tlie other hand, it 
has heem too hastily assumed that the amnesty granted 
by Genefjil Emorv W'as a proof of weakness on tho 
part of the Government at Washington. General Grant 
must be well aware that ho is responsible for tho violence 
and connptioii of KiiLLOOc,^ and he may have dc8h*ed 
to iniimale that, while he could not allow Lis own 
authority to bo rh'ficd, no moral blame attached to tho 
autlior^ of tho movement which had been pi’ovokod by an 
attempt, to falsify future elections. General Grant is un- 
fortunately implicated, iliroiigh a near connexion wdio holds 
a Federal oniee at Now Orleans, in the local misgoveriiment 
of iho city and State ; but it is doubtful whetlier, in the 
evtud. of a second dis])uted elociion, he would decide tho 
controversy in favour of the Rlack Republican candidate. 
If (icneral Grani' lias made up his mind to seek a second 
re-elcclion, ho w'ill probably think it e.xpedient to conciliate 
the white inhabitants of tbe South. The R(‘piiblican Con- 
ventions h.'ive hitherto not coiintenanci'd the renewal of 
hi.s candidal ufe, and lie probably cntevlains tio prtjudicc 
.against the p.iriy to wbicb Ik? formerly belonged. The 
merits of tho local quarrel in Louisiana may probably have 
biicn indicaLod l)y tbe character and position of the insurgent 
leaders. Tlieonly claim of the TCia.Loia; faction to eonsidera- 
tiiui is ilciivcil from the adojiliou of their cause by one of the 
.acknoulcdirt-'d leaders of Dio Coriredoratos. General LONG- 
si Ki- i;i, w hose patriotism and honour were never questioned 
during the Civil War, thought it hia duty to accept tho 
comma ml of the Militia under the actual Government, 
and in tliat capacity he lately siirrendored tho arsenals of 
N(w Orleans to the insurgent citizens. 

In former times it w'oiild have been tliongbt strange that 
the (»xclri^o of thi^ suvwcignty of a State of tbe Union 
.should depend on the di.scretioii of the President. 
AUhougli the facts arc disputial, it seems probable that tho 
elccliiui of Ki.r.i.oiiu was iraudnlent; nor was it doubted 
that the Fedm'al judge who affirmed Iho xalidity of the 
election acted either on party grounds or under direct in- 
slruetions from Washington. It was perhaps unavoidable 
that tlie rKEsiin.NT Khould sustain iho judgment of the 
Court ; and when Kei.logG was once recognized the insur- 
gent .s, though they might be virtually the represontatives 
of law and order, were technically rebels. It is not for 
tho interest of tho United States that -the violent remedies 
usual in Soutli American Republics shduld l)e employed 
even in tho case of tho grossest abuses. If tho better 
classes w'cro allowed to supersede the authority of a 
nominee of tho rabble, the example would probabljr bo 
followed by any discontented faction which found itself 
for the moment superior in physical force. At tho same 
time it must bo remembered that tho insurgents had 
submitted patiently to the Governor whom they had^ 
regarded as a usurper, until ho took measures for dlsCran-^'^ 
chisiug his adversaries at the next election. They appointed 
in his place tbe Lieutenant-Governor who, accorainff to 
their contention, had been legally elected, and they filled 
all the State offi(;es with the candidates who had been 
chosen by the genuine majority of the constituency. It 
is possible that Kellogg may bo fiaghtened into modera- 
tion by tho proof that be is opposed by tho moral and 
physical force of the State, ana by the possibility that 
before another election his patron at Washington may have 
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changed liia policy, especially if his own oamlidaturo is 
rejected by the mass of the Republican party. Tho per- 
manent suppression of the public opinion of the South is 
utterly inconsistout with American traditions, ' The more 
judicious Republican leaders cannot but feel that tho 
support of .suoli adventurers as KifiLLOG^Jr involves tlieir 
pAHy in gratuitous disci^edit. 

Vlthongh tho opponents of the Sfcato Ooyornmeut of 
TvoiHsiana appear to liavo bad no connexion with oui.iugcs 
which may have been inflicted on tho colouretl population, 
there is no doubt that serious acts of violence havo boon 
perpetrated or threatened in various j)arts of the South. 
General Graf[’’s Circular to the militaiy coni man dors of* 
districts, which seems to have licmi issued belbro the tem- 
porary deposition of Kelt.ooo, conforms to tho strictest 
mlos of constitutional propriety. Commanding odicers are 
directed to comply with the instructions which may from 
time to time bo given by the Attorney- Coneviil, who wdll 
be responsible for the legal character of the measures which 
may bo adopted. Q^he railiiary force at the disposal of the 
Federal Government is insignificant in numbers, but, as 
in Now Oi'leans, its presence will probably he snftieient in 
every case to diKeountenauco resistance. Uistirderly bands 
will not fail to know that, if they were to defeat a handful 
of regular troops, the Pjjestdf.nt’s appeal would in a 
few days or weeks be answered by an ij-resisliblo force of 
armed volunteers and militia. It is not in this generation 
that the South, in spite of its just disconlcnt, will venture 
to renew a disastrous war. Fven if its inferioiuiy in strength 
had not been conohisively demonstrated, all tho circum- 
stances have changed to its disadvantage. Tlio slaves were, 
with few exceptions, loyal to their masters, or noulial; but 
tho froedmen who have since enjoyed and misused poli- 
tical power would bo formidable auxiliaries of the Northern 
armies. Tn many of the states the coloured militia are 
armed, and they have acquired the rudiments oC disciplimr. 
Tho chief of the Federal Government is a succe.ssful soldier, 
and ho would command tho services of many able and 
experienced gcnomls. It is through a rearrangement of 
parties, and not by a rosoili fo force, that tho Southern 
democrats may reasonably hope to recover political 
power. 

The language used by Mr. Jefferson Davis and by other 
eminent Southern politicians furnishes sufficient evidciic(3 
of tho truth of the charges which are advanced against tho 
disorderly part of the white population. Even if all con. 
sideratiojia of humanity and good fooling were set aside, 
the commonest prudence would suggest the expediency of 
professing friendly intentions to the coloured inliabittiiits 
of tho South. Tho vietorious majority, after tho close of 
tho Civil War, riglitly hold that tho liberated negroes 
wore the clients of tho nation. The qnlucky boon of the 
suffrage was but an exaggerated acknowledgment of an 
undeniable duty. Accordiug to American notions, tho 
obligation to protect tho negroes was most effectually dis- 
charged by giving them a constitutional riglit to protect 
themselves. As might havo boon expected, they havo 
shown themselves incapable of exercising political power, 
but they have in no degree forfeited their right to security 
of property and person. Their assailants, as Mr. Jefferson 
Davis perceives, wantonly deprive themselves of the 
benefit of the reaction which had been produced by expe- 
rience of coloured misgovemment ; and the necessity of 
maintaining friendly relations between the froedniou and 
their masters is social yd economic as well as political. 
Tho prosperity of tho Gulf States depends on fJio industry 
of the coloured population ; and it is indispt'nsablo to sub- 
stitute for compulsion suilicicnt inducements to labour. 
The former leaders of tho (Confederates may with perfect 
consistency repeat their former assertions that they wore 
the best friends and tho natural patron.s of tlio inferior 
race. Mr. JKFFpsoN Davis’s sentimental rofercnco to the 
bonds which unite the Southern citizen with theaitcndanis 
companions of his childhood is probably justified by 
tne experience of the better portion of the upper classes. 
It is at least an indispensable condition of the tolerance 
and support of the Northern States that the negroes should 
be assum of protection against iU-treatmont and oppres- 
sion, Mr. Jkffebson Davis would not hav») addressed a 
warning to his fellow-citizens if there had not been much 
foundation for the reports of Southern outrages. 


mim .TURIES. 

A BLUE-DOOK has jufit been issued wblch illustrates 
in a very sinking and painful nuuuuT nuc- ‘A' the groat 
dilficiibios of irit^h adiiiiriLstriition. Tlu ro arc soiuo lliings 
which a Covemment can do for a counliy, and Ihuic iiic 
other things which the people aloiiu can du for thoinsclvcs. 
In the latter category must bo plumed trial by jury. A 
Govcrnmoiit can supply judges, but tho working of tho 
jury system dcmrinds tlic loyal and iTitclhgcnt co-(»j>cmoInn 
of the people. If that is wuulmg, the whole thing breaks 
down. It has .s.iid that the object ol’ tlio Ijrifish Con- 
slilulion is to bring buolvo men into a bov, and hxduiid has 
enjoycMl tlio .application of this sucrod ])i’i]u;iplc. It i.H 
obvious, howcvi'r, iliJit the value uf ihc system ile])cnds in 
a great (lcgr<‘o on tlio conduct o.’ the t.vel;'i; men when 
they have iLph been bnjiight togiAlu r. Tlic theory of 
trial by jury nssuinos tho coninelcn'-o uml lumc^ity of 
(be? persons who compose' the jury; bin even tho most 
fanatical iihdatcr of tho iuslitulion woull ^careoly deny 
that the consei|uenees are likely to be (b>*istrims it tho 
jurors fall belr>w Ihc rorpiiMte standard of cbavacu.‘r 
and intelligence. Hitherto, however, it has untorlu- 
naudy hcen p.art of tlic conventional hyjvjcrisy with 
regard to Irish uffairs to ignore the iiujuiry whether the 
])ec»plo of that country are ivally til. tor the t unctions 
imposed upon tlicrii. The great body of the Irisli 
people are ignorant, passionate, and prejudiced, keenly alive 
to socinl and hoelariari dlflcrenccs, and by no means 
dispostMl t(» take a calm, judicial vi(nv of any (piodion. It 
might have been supposed therefore that it would have 
been sfion to bo lu'ccssavy to corifino tlu’ exereise of such 
important and delicalo iluties as those wlneii a jury has to 
discharge to the eelucaled and more sober and rational part 
of the community. Mr . (ilAdsione, liowovor. under the 
instigation of Lord 0’iiA(iAN and (kuihiial was 

led to tliiiik otherwise, and in 1871 the more cautious 
system which had previously prevailed was cast aside, and 
tho jury-box was thrown opeu to “ tlcsh and blood ” 
without r'-’lcrencc to education or capacity. This w'as 

done, it should be obsenved, not because tlicre had 
been any failure of justice, but in dcibrence to an 
abstract theory of equality'. It was held tliat tho low'cr 
classes in Ireland could riot be requii’ed to have confidence 
in tho administration of justice unless lh<.y administered it 
themselves. This oxpi'riment has now boen in force for a 
year or two, with the most deplorable, thougli most natu- 
ral, results ; and anybody who wishes to understand the 
parjrlysis and pervc'rsioa of justice wdiicli at j)i‘esent prevails 
in Ireland cannot do belter than study tho Report of the 
(voiniiiitk‘0 of tho House of Commons on the Irish Jury 
System which has just been publislicil. 

The first wiineas examined was Mr. n.^Mii/roN, an Irish 
bruTietcr who has had great experience on the subject* 
He told the Comnjittec that there was really no such thing as 
trial by jury in Ireland, and tliat oven the fiction of it would 
disap|)eiir under the slightest strain. Ti»e last two years, 
he said, liad been quiet, but in case of any agitation or 
‘‘ disturbance you would havo to suspend trial by jury' alto- 
“ gether.” The result of the jireseiit system li;id been l<i 
put “a mass of prejudice, igncn-aiico, and disaffection on 
“ the panel.” In ordinary cases the jiirie.s simply did what 
the judgo directed; but in cases wlieiv tliere woe any .agrarian 
or other disturbing idcment there was usiuilly no liriding. 
The lower class of jurors were either terrified liy the Ribbon, 
men or were friendly to them; and tiuTt* was “to a considei*. 

able extent a sympathy with crime ” on the part of juries. 
Mr. W. Okmsrv, Sub-. sheriff of tho c«)uij ty and city of 
Dublin, gave siiniiar evidence. Juries wi ro hopelessly 
ignonini, and it would be better to abolish them altogether 
than go on with tho piuscnt system. Mr. West, Chairman 
of Wexford County, pointed out that the lendericy of tho 
cxi.sting system was to introduce clas.s feeling into tho jury- 
box. A gentleman in his county fii-cd four pistol-shots at 
another, but the accused was represenlcd us “ a favourite 
“ of the people,” and got off‘ easily. His attorney said, 
“ X put tho frieze-coated gentlemen on tho plaintiff, 
** and made him consent to a plea of guilty for a 
“ common assault.” In short, disagreements and acquittals 
in tho teeth of evidonco are of frequent occurrence. 
Mr. Db Moletns, Chairman of the comity of Kilkenny, 
thought there was a feeling among the lower sort of jurors 
that “ they were one class ” with tlio prisoners, and that 
they had strong sympathies with thorn. Ho added that 
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jurors wore Bystematically canvaKsed by tbe friends of 
prisoners, and Avero exposed to injuries in diffiTent ways 
** which we hardly appreciate.” Mr. Lkahy, C'bairman of 
the county of Limerick, staled tliat, witli tbo now 
jurors, there was the ;^n'eatest diiliciilty (‘ven in tlio edeareat 
cases in g'cltinjj a verdict at all. They made all sorbs of 
excuscH for di.sagret»iug--tliiLfc nobody ael iially saw the crimo 
committed, that there was only one wltnosH, and that was 
not piionQ^li, and so on. Jn one (;ase a juror sent a doctor’s 
Oeidificato of his inability to at i mid, lait )n> afterwards 
turned np because he liad been canvassfid by Hil* friends of 
a prisoner to tiy to get libu off. Mr. Boi/ion, (b-own Soli- 
citor fur Tipperary, inenlioiied a eas(‘ in wbieb one of the 
jurors was drunk, and another was foinid to bavo just eonio 
home from seven years’ penal servitude* for eattle stealmg. 
He also confirmed other witiu'ssos as to the freiiueney of 
l)a<l acquittals --“sixteen at Clonmel, and fouvtoen of tium 
“ as bad uecjuittals as could be pronounced ” Cas(‘s of 
murderouH violence were fivquenlly reduced by juries to 
mere ordinary assault, s. b’liu common my io jurors on 
going into the box was, “ Co in and frm* tin* boys.” The 
jiractice of canva.ssing jurors was “ becoming quite alarrn- 
“ ing in Tipperary,” and pcr.sons supposed to Jiav(; inilii- 
once were taken on ejirs round fheconnlry eanvassing jurors. 
Mr. Boyd, anotber Crown Solii'itor in Tipperary, reporti'd 
that canvassing was viay largely pi’aciisiMl there, and “ very 
“ extraordinary” verdiels \V(‘re often given. In Kildaro a 
juror declared that he <'ould not find a pii^oner guilty under 
any circninstances, because “ he might himself be guilty of 
“ the same to-morrow.” Tn Ennis there was a ca.se of 
shooting with inUmt to murder. Tlio blunderbuss exploded 
and the assassin’s hand was blown oil* aud was produced in 
evidence. The man was acqu ilted by a jnry, many of whom 
“ had come twenty mihjs to try the boy,” and w'ho imme- 
diately adjourned with his friends to a pub lie- house io 
celebrate the event. Thu prisoner liimself is said to have 
asked for his hantl back, and the judge remarked that ho 
might as well have it. 

Mr. Muuphv, Senior Crown rrosoentor, Dublin, stated 
that, as far as his exjierionco went, in any eastj of 
agi*arian outrage, faction fight, or serious assault be- 
tween farmers or farmers’ soils, and so on, tlicro was 
very little use in prosecuting in a great ]).‘\rt of the 
South of Ireland at the present time. At New Pallas, 
in the county of Limenck, for instance, tlie })opulation is 
divided by an old feud aliout the ago ot a bull into what 
are called factions of “ Three-year- olds ” and “ Four-year- 
“ olds”; and “ terrible crimo.y, not merely savage a.ssaulls, 
“ but brutal iniirderM, have occurred, and very recently.” 
Yet there is a ditliculty in repressing these outrages, be- 
cause juries will nut convict. Perhaps the strongest 
evidence as to tho ineapaeity of Irish juries is that givcji 
by Baron Dkasy. In Sligo, bo said, there was a ease of 
deetnient on notice to (juit ; tho notice was the only point in 
the case, and was, in fset, admitted. But I he counsel for tlie 
defendant got np and implored the jury to stand betwo(*ii 
an oppressive landlord and the widow and orphans; and 
tho consofpu*nco was a verdict for the defendant, in oppo- 
sition to the directions from the judge. The “ pour widow ” 
ill this cose was a lady of large fortune, with a town-house 
ill Merrion Square and another house in the country, and 
tho oppressive landlord w'as merely t lying to get back bis 
own property. In (lalway the slate of tilings i.s said to be 
truly deplorable. Out of a panel of 265 jurors, “nut ono- 
“ fifth w'cro capable of trying any ease whatever, civil or 
“ criminal.” Iii a ca.se of sbcep-siealing, tho prisoner’s 
counsel dial longed every man who w'as decently dressed 
aud seemed intelligent; the Crown objeeb'd to the raga- 
niuflins ; aud “ the ri'sult was that Ave went througL tho 
“ w'hole of tho 265 names without being able to get a 
“jury.” mtiraately some “set-asides” wei-e taken in, 
but a verdict could not bo got after all. In an action 
for trespass, ns to tlie facts of which there w'as no dispute, 
the jury would not agree to find any daiimge.s; “ perhaps,” 
says Baron Deasy, “ because iliey ibouglit tliat tho plaintiff, 
“ being an lioiel-kcepm’, bad no riglit to have land at all.” 
In another ease a son had murdered his father and signed a 
confession, but bis counsel argued that the eunfessioii was 
dictated by a sentiment wbiedi espi'cially animates the Irish 
breast, a sense of filial affection, aud that he hail made it to 
screen his mother, an old woman aged eighty, who was too 
feeble to lift lior hand. The pri.soner was acquitted. 

It is clear fixim this evidence that a very great mistake 
was committed in introducing a lower class of jurors into 
the box. It is not merely that many of these men are too 


ignorant and stupid to understand the nature of the cases 
which they have to try, but that they act under tho impros- 
sion that they have been brought there io take caro of 
themselves as a class, and to see that poor inou come to 
no harm. Mr. Serjeant Auntstuo.m; defended tho chango 
in tho hystom on the ground that “ ho W’onld do anythii^ 
“ to satisfy the men in the duck that they were to got a fiifc 
“trial”; and he drew a touching picture of a jury, “wifli 
“ nut .so much as a nccktio, hardly a shirt ’ among them, 
trying a [irisunur of the same r.ank but “ dressed up^ a 
“btlie for the occ.'ision.” lie liad observed, bo ^ Said, 
the good iiioial I'ffcct of a verdict found by such men, who 
wore really flic pccj’s of the prisoner. “ A general sigh 
“ goes througli the giillcry when they find that peasant 
“ luis eonvicied peasant.” There is no doubt a certain 
amount of truth in this, and it is of the utmost importance 
that men of ibe lower classes should bo convinced tliat they 
]iav»‘ ibe s.'inio chance of being fairly fried as other people. 

I Jut it IS rat her adangorous experiment to put into the liands 
of tho lower classes, cspeeiiilly when tliey are so ignorant and 
jircjndiced as llio.se of Ireland, the power of thwarting the 
efforts of jnstico to reach criminals in their own rank of 
life; and it IS evident that this i.s the use wliich a great 
many of the new jiiror.s liave made of their privilege. ^J’he 
question is, what is to be done wlicn peasant will not con- 
vict pea.sant, or gi\ e a verdict against one in a civil suit when 
his antagonist belongs to a higher class f In addition to the 
case of 1 he poor widow witli a town and country house, 
Haron Deasy mentioned three similar casi's which were 
call(‘(l before him, fiiit very soon after tlie jury was sworn 
the landlords compromised with their tenants rather than 
go on ; and he aildcd that be iliought it not impmbablo 
that this was on account of the appearance of the jury, it 
is not surprising that, after hearing this testimony, the 
Si'lect Committee should have arrived at the conclusion 
that tlie ipialilieatiou of Irish jurors w^as too low, and that 
the system required amendment. It is possible that some 
of the alterations ju’ujiosod may have a good effect; but in 
tho meantime avast amount of mischief has been done, and 
it is io be feared that any aitenqit thoroughly to reform 
the system will be keenly resisted. 


THE NA'ri()X.\L SOriETY AND THE EDUCATION 
ACT. 

rpiIE National Society has been associated from time to 
X time with some exceedingly ill-judged attacks upon 
the Elementary Education Act, and for this rea.son it is 
satisfactory to find that the amendments suggested by the 
sub-(/omniittne which Las lately made its report are modc- 
rnto in tone even wJiere they are inadmissible in Bubstonco. 
Upon two points the sub-Committee recommend that tho 
Act should, if possible, bo brought back to the form in 
which it was originally drafted. Tho Cowper-Tempt.e 
Clause ought, they think, to be repealed, and School Boards 
should have tho powx*r of aiding Denominational schools 
existing in their districts as well as of maintaining schools 
of their owm. As regards the lirst of these suggestions, it 
may at once bo conreded that the Cowpku-Tkmple Clause is 
indefensible on the score either of logic or of common sense. 
A clause prohibitiug Denominational teaching in School 
Board schools would have been at least intelligible; 
a clause wliich, without prohibiting Denominational 
teaching, pro8cribe.s the use of lJ[enominational formula- 
ries, seems expressly designed to makes Denominaiioualism 
more unrestrained. Under the T4th Section of the Act 
of 1870 no School Board can allow the Church Catechism 
to be used in their school. But supposing Mr. Macko- 
NOCUJE or Mr. Bennett to write a catechism of sacramental 
doctrine, a School Board is ])orfeeily at liberty to adopt it 
if it bo so minded. It is not a “ religious catechism dis- 
“ tinctivo of any particular denomination ; ” it is only a 
religious catechism distinctive of a particular writer, i 
sentera indeed are practically less protected under this sec- 
tion than they would bo if Mr. Convper-Templb had never 
exercised his ingenuity to make legislation ridiculous. If 
a Dissenting parent know that the Church Catechism was 
used in a School Board school ho would lie more likely to 
exercise his right of withdrawing his children from tho 
ToligiouB lesson than he is now, when he may merely know 
that the catechism in use w'as written by a Mr. Somebody of 
whom ho has never heard.' Still, though the repeal of the 
Cowpek-Tpmpj.e Clause would bo a just and sensible reform, 
it is quite anoUior question whether it is worth while 
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imiking any considorablo effort to get it replied, or wboiher 
it is to the interest of the Church of England that she 
should toko the lead in an agitation for that purpose. 
^jJnless the victims of injudicious legislation are excep- 
"(ionally vreedc, the reversal of it is boat loft to those on 
vi^om it indicts injury. As wo have seen, the only real 
Bulferers in this case are the Dissenters, and they arc not 
so powerless to help themselves that the National Society 
need take up their cause. As the Act stands, every single 
doctrine of the Church Catechism may bo taught in School 
Board schools, but it must not be taught in tlie prt'ciso 
words of the Church Catechism. Considering that when 
these doctrines arc so taught the first thing that the teacher 
has to do in order to make the lesson intelligible to children is 
to translate them into other words, this is not a very im- 
portant restriction. If the sonso of the Catechism may bo 
taught on weekdays, no great harm can come of leaving 
the actual phrases to bo taught on Sundays, it is probable 
that any attempt on the part of tho Church to repeal the 
CowrER-TEMFLE Clauso would be regarded as a retrograde 
movement in tho direction of Denorninationjilism, and, as 
such, would bo hotly opposed. Before exciting any feeling 
on the subject, the National Society liad bettor assure thern- 
solvcs that tho change is worth fighting for. 

Tho suggestion that School Boards should have the 
power of aiding Denominational schools is open to a simi- 
lar criticism. Tho National Society will have profited 
little by tho agitation against tho 25111 Clause if it follo\v.s 
the lead of its sub-Oominitteo upon this point. The opei*a- 
tion of this obnoxious clauso is exceedingly limited, tho 
reasonableness of the concession which it makes to the 


feelings of parents might have boon suppos(;d to bo obvious, 
and the saving to the ratepayers i,i very great. Yet, not- 
withstanding all these merits, the clause has been the ob- 
iect of fierce dislike, and jias done more than anything clso 
to reduce tho Liberal party to its present low estate. 
AVhat would be tho result of a change in llio Education 
Act which allowed School Boards to subsidize Denomi- 
national schools at their pltiasnre ? The conflict wliich 
now ainsos whenever there are indigent children in the 
school district and violent Dissenters on tho School Board 
would then bo provoked whenever any section of a School 
Board thought that tho money of their constituonts could 
bo bettor spent in sotting up schools of their own than in 
aiding existing schools. In other words, the creation of a 
School Board would invariably bo tho signal for a theologi- 
cal squabble. Tlio denunciations of “ concurrent eudow- 
“ ment,” for which tho payments of school fees under tho 
25th Clauso have so unjustly been made tho occasion, 
would bo renowned with far more reason whenever 
a School Board exercised tho power of making grants 
of public money to schools of all ’denominations. Tho 
mere fact that School Boards possessed such a ix>wer would 
impart theological bitterness to every educational election, 
since, oven if there were no ground for supposing that the 
School Board had any intention of making such grants, the 
party opposed to them would bo anxious to guard against 
their ever entertaining tho idea, should it happen to bo sug- 
gested to thorn. The National Society will do well to con- 
sider whether tho Church of England is likely to gain by 
driving every School Board in the kingdom to tako a side 
in such a conti’ovoray. They ought further to remember 
that in the original draft of tho Education Act this power 
was vested in School Boards, and that it was in considera- 
tion of this provision being withdrawn that tho scalo of 
Parliamentary grants to voluntary schools was increased. 
If School Boards now received tho power of aiding 
Denominational schools out of the rates, tho Opposition 
would certainly domaiid that tho grants from tho Oonsoli' 
dated Fund should be reduced to their old level. If this 
|Wero conceded, tho benefit (jonforred on Denominational 
'l-choob by the change would be moro than neutralized ; 
w'hile, if it wore refused, tho Church would be accused of 
sharp practice in abiding by a compromise as long as it 
was profitable to her, and repudiating it as soon as repudi- 
ation promised to be advantageous. The National Society 
must nave a belief alike ardent and ill-founded in tho good 
disposition of School Boards if it is prepared to expose the 
Church to this discredit, in the hope that the loss in repu- 
tation will be outweighed by the gm in money. 

As regards the section of 6ie Act which regulates tho 
transfer of existing schools to a School Board,' the sub- 
Comnuttee, ^ile holding that greater socurity ought to bo 
afforded to the originaX trusts of suoh schools, observe 
V th^ lOMcHief may bo cowderably reduced if manegers 


“ of schools will pay special ntteniion to tho powers at 
“ present conferred on them ’* of reserving tho use of 
tho schools at times when they are not rof|\iived for tho 
purposes of tho School Board. If tho view taken by 
Mr. Daniel, tbo Judge of the Bradford County Court, in a 
case which camo before bim on Monday, should bo suatnined, 
it will be a question whetiicr managers not o.xcrcisiiig tbeso 
powers may not bo I'cmovod for breach of trust. But the 
fact tliat tho sub-Cominittee secs cause to remonstrate with 
the maniigiu-s of Church Kchools tor want of care in traus- 
ferring their schools to School Boards i.s one from which 
the National Society may learn mu('h. In whatever spirit 
tin* Education Ai't is worktjd, tlio ])riijnple of supporting 
schools out of tho rates is one which, oucciiitroduood, must 
inevitably bo unfavourable to schools supported by volun- 
tary contributions. Tho two ideas are antagonistic. So kmg 
as there wasno means of providing elemciilary schools except 
by in<livi(iiial liberality, every one interested in tho progress 
of(‘ducation subscribed to some school as a matter of conrse. 
No such obligation now exists. If there aro not subscrip- 
tions enough to keep tho necessary scliools going, tliey will 
be pvoviiietl out of tlio rates. Consequently a largo num- 
ber of persons who have hitherto sulwcribed to Denomina- 
tional schools, not so much because th(‘y were DcnomiDational 
:\s l)ecLiu.4e they woi-o schools, may in liitiii’e be expected to 
be content with paying their share of tho Education Rate. 
In many cases school managers wdll theinsolvTS take this 
view, and even vvliere they do not Ihemselvc.s do so, they aro 
necessarily iniluenced by tAio fact of their subscribers taking 
it. It is idle, to suppns(i that any change in the Act or any 
judicial intorprctalionof the Act will arrest a process which 
has its origin in a iiatnnil dislike to paying for a thing 
twice over. Of course where Denominational zeal is strong, 
subscriptions will still como in freely, because there tlio 
object which tho contributors will h.uvo at lieart will be not 
so much eloinentary in.sf ruction as tbo religious accompani- 
ments with whicli in Denominational schools elementary 
instru?t ion is surrounded. I 3 ut in schools of this typo ihcro 
will bo no need to I'cmiud tho managers of their powei’s of 
reserving schools for religious purposes oven when they 
arctranslerred to a School Board for secular purposes, Tho 
same inability to appreciate tho real scope of the Education 
Act is observable in tlio recominondatiou with which tho 
Report of tho sub-CommiKco concludes. “Lastly,” they 
say, ‘‘ facilities should bo given by which School Boards 
“ jiniy cea.Mo (^o exist in any district in wliicli they nro found 
“ to bo nunccc.ssary.” It may no doubt bo desirable that 
W’liat is iiuueces.sary should ccaso to exist, but tlicifi is somo 
danger that this suggestion may bo supposed to mean that 
the Eduent-iou Act should be eonverted into a temporary 
expedient for giving tho donominaiyions time to collect 
and organize their ibrees. So long as they arc inert, or 
ill provided with funds, tho ratepayers must make gootl 
their deficiencies ; but the moment that they have built a 
school where a Scliool Board school hud previously existed 
tho occupation of the ratepayiTS is gone, and tho School 
Board has nothing to do but to make its bow and retire. 
If this is really tho intention, the fact that it has been 
avowed may not be without its use in opening tlu^ eyes of 
tho members of tho National Society to the pitfalls which 
may bo spread for them by injudicious, thougli wudl- 
intentioned, leaders. 


CYNICISM PAST AND PPKSCNT. 
rPHKllE is a rertuiii plmae of tho oynieiil churactor which 
J- may ho rogordod as of modorn date. The peeidiar type of 
sentimental ryincism which grows out of the wounds of a weak 
nature bedom^a by right to our own time, and its exponents are to 
bo found in Mifiicient nnmbGra both in literature and in roal life. 
Since tho beginning of the century tlii.s form of tearful protest 
against the roughness and unaruiabiLily of existence ha.s been more 
or less in iHHliion, and its origin may perhaps bo referred iilliin&tely 
to the false philosophies which underlay tho French Uevolulion as 
w ell ns to tho eagerness with which these philoaoplues were seized and 
coloui’od by the poets of the day. To conceive of a state of nature ” 
where tlie task of living should be a moro gentle exennse than 
in this rough workaday world serves, as a matter of course, 
to arouse speedy discontent with tho existing plan of llie univei'so. 
The ideal vision calls into being delicate susceptibilities and tondor 
aifoctions which aro apt to bo bruised and blunted in our common 
social sphere ; andhenco,a8 a fii'st stage in the growth of the cynical 
character, there comes a sense of bitter pain at the unfeeling con- 
duct of humanity. This stage, however, is merely ti’aiisitqry. 
Delicate susceptibilities soon determine to steel themselves ngalnsC 
tlm cruel coldness of their sunxumdlnffs j a genteel despair takes 
the plcMJO of the former tearfulness* Tne youthful cynic makes up 
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hie niind to punish society for its neoloct, and innsmuch ns certain 
foolish aspinitions and clitldlilco dosin-s have not mvt with the nprht 
enthusiastic response, tlie p<Hsies«ior of ideal thoughts decides that 
henceforth he will not Udieve In the pos-sihility of any gonuino 
emotion. This is tlio oharnctcrislic f.satnro of niodc'rn cyiiiciain. It 
aeldom penetrates ^^'l■y deeply, but it lalo-s ninny forms and appears 
under mmiy diRgnises. lhail life, as might h» expected, oilers a 
leas fnvoiirahle lield for its etercise than is aflbrded by tlio life of 
fiction. Among men aurl women of tho actual world the phase 
Sfddoni siinives early yonlli, and even while it InsN is likelv to he 
rijther roughly dt'Jilt with, 'fho young gentleman who Udieves 
tliut life is too hitter for (Midinauce J^uccec^da fairly w’ell with the 
young lady who lias just left school. fSho is duly alernu'd at (he 
Condition into which liis mind has fallen, uml is properly an.xioud 
to remove his doubts in tho sincerity of his f.dl(»vv-creiliires. 
But growm men and w'omen ar<i apt to regard Ihc svmpUunsas 
beiMg“ troublesome rather than dangerous, and are content to wail 
till iho patient shall be more fit for human coinpMni''nsliip. In 
faction and tho drnmii the cynic has a bolter career. Tlie l.iboiirs 
ul lady novelists have done much to ^xM-pciunte the type, and the 
cynical touip(‘iTinient is also jnar<d of si.-rvice iu the civ.ition of 
stage heroes. We frerpiently meet with !^|)ecinicns of lliis latter 
class verging towards absolute donair in their nutli»ok over the 
univei'so. Tliey generali/.e from tlio miiiuto.'xt parficulars, a*-- 
suniiiig an altitude of utter Rcepticism if they hapin n to In*, dis- 
appointed in love. The whole of life i> Judged to be false 
because tho young ladies of th<^ day wear false Imir, and tin; 
only ])().«siblu escape fixiiu the deadening convenilojie (d’the actual 
world is genendly thought to couRi^t in an ill-a*-«t)rt(*fl union with 
an actress or n larmaid. In f.*minine fiction tlie <*Mn<-il Inoit is 
not so eusilv rccceiciled to evi'^tence. He is luore wii'lu'd ih-iii the 
pit and gallery w^oiild alh)w a stage, hero to b*. His o])irii-)MS 
bocome idlogeihor shocliuLr, Jiiu.l bis iirf^fnlir xv.ivs of lii’o syin- 
pathetically accepted by the laithoress c.s the imiidfesLaiioiis of at 
Sceptical stale (.f mind. 

It is interesting to compare this modt‘rn cynicism — it sdf ncitln r 
very profound nor very beautiful -with the forms given (o the 
same (Quality at an earlier date. .Shalspenn* s ])la\R .ire rich iu 
varied expressions of tho cynh »il character, but iu none of them do 
wo recognize anything at. all resoiuhliug the cynic lieio of nioih'rn 
drama a:id modern iiclion. The si3iiL]m<‘rit< of tlu' time, xveri; both 
too sincere and too robust to admit of sc 1 , -i civ ilion. Ihi.vmal 
feelings and disapjKUiituients w'eiv not 1 lieu a’luwed to react upon 
tho philo.sophy of the world, and individual passion was ei»ht » loo 
serious or loo trivial to serve ns the starling point fo: umli.di 

g enoralizatioiifl upon the social fahrie,. Then* was iudci'd no such 
iiUing-placc betweim the love-sicKne-'S ol' Houk'o aurl !M«*rcuii</s 
lightlieartedncsfl as the morbid youth of modr'iai day .s has ibiiiul out. 
The character W'hicli by a siiperlici.al ivseniblancc'most nearly ap- 
proiwjhcs to tho invontiona of our dramallsls and novelists of ibo 
priMSent time is that of llm niolnnclioly Jariue*!. His cynicism li.is 
about it a distinct tinge of Jiiodmai fooling. It isd'lthr'iMle and aim- 
loss, begotten out of no wrong, but mniiiLaiiiing itself from a sr>rt of 
morbid pleasiiro in the exercise. His invitation Ovlamlo to sit 
dowm and rail against our mistress the, woihl and ullraur misery ’’ 
is certainly oharnoteristir', rd’ tho (.‘yiiic of tluj prebmil day. and it is 
not improbable that yhaks^uairo hero intended to exprt^u! tho habit, 
of allectod melancholy, lint the distincUvo eleaneui in Jaquoss 
character which separates him altogether from Ids Tmalern repre- 
sentative rests in the keen observ alien and delieatf* philosophy whicli 
serve as tho basis of Ids eyuieism, Ilo says hiniM'lf of Ids own 
melancholy thnt it is “ compounded of m,iny .''iuiples extracted 
from many objects, and imlecd the sundry contcmplatiim of my 
fiwels in which my often niminatiim wTaps me in ,a iuo.Ht 
humorous sadness.” Tliere is no eleim nt of contemidation in 
modern cytticism, unle.s.s a morbid solf-exaiiduation can be s.dd to 
deserve tlio name. Jaipies's mclauclioly Inas a more* objeciive 
charnctor. It is a deliciite essenco draw'ii from tho thing;s of his 
observation; a subtle retleelioii of tho sadness of tlu* external 
world. His philosophy is proci.sely of tlie right depfli of s ulne.ss 
to suit tho needs of comedy ; any cluepor mood w’ould .Ruggol. pro- 
blem.s too grave to he coni rolled or .sidved by a siiccc.ssful climax. 
But the temporary mi.srortuncs of comedy need an expoiieut, and 
Jaquofls humour is in symjrailiv Avilh that of tho baui.slied Hake till 
the tinal Imppiness arrives. \Vhen ilie supreme inoiiieiit of comedy 
approticlie.s, Jaques looks out. for now lields of luclanch dy. jJo 
caonot follow tho recovered fortunes of the banished Hnke, for 
his sadness and his cyiiicisiu would then fall out of tune. Tliu.s 
we have a test of the sincerity of Ids cyidcal liniiiour w'liich 
very few of the hetfocs of modem noxols woulil bo able to stand. 
These gentlemen, though tliey ai*c of a more, violent despair in tho 
early stages of tlieir career, generally seize upon the first opportu*- 
nity of ciiHting off tho mn.sk, and ]iroc,ei*d to nndio ihemaelves 
comfortable with the things of tins worhl. They liavu no auch 
persistency in sadn(‘ss as belonged to the melancholy philosopher 
in tho Forest of Anlea. 

But tho strength of F^hHkspenrea gi*asp of the cv ideal character, 
as compared witli that of modern authors, may lx'*he«^t seen in the 
more serious plays. Edmund in Khuf Lenr is a crcatiim without 
any parallol iu later liteinturv . It is strange that, although the 
Bubjocla of free thought and uTirc.s(.raincd speculation atand now in 

n ter prominence, no writer of liction has embodied with auy 
j the kind of audacious scepticism exemplilicii in Olouccstei4 
natiu^al eon. Sbakspearo was always fond, ns iu Fftnlcoubridgt^ of 
showing the freer tuid more adventui‘ous disposition granted to 
l^tard children^ tot nowhere olisd has the notion received so grand 


an eipros.'ijion. Edmund is the porsonifiealion of cool, cynical 
logic. He has a reason for every act of villuny ; every thought 
is strictly coutvullod by a precise and selfish nhilosopl^. There is 
no pa.ssiun in his criminal pm*p()ao, and no fear of rotributioti in 
carrying it into idfect. lie thus stands in the plfty in direct 
antithesis to its central figure; for, as^ Lear is governed My 
emotiona divorced from sober reason, so in the cose of EdimJna 
all omotion is subdued to tho entire control oi a retentless logic 
of villaijy. His cynicism is the most comprehensive that can 
1 h» imagined : ho consistently scoffs at gods and men, and acts in 
lileml obedience to hi.? own understanding of personal otlvantage. 
In this wuy he .•‘■erves as an idol and us a model of conduct to 
Ix'ar’s ungrateful daughters. His hold cynical generalizations upon 
life {siTVi* to fitipporl and strengthen their narrower selfiehncss, and 
it i.M with (loHuilo artistic intention that Shakspoaro has repre- 
Hi'iih'd both (loneril and Jtegan as being paasionatoly attracted to 
lulumnd, who stands us the ideal of their own less spleudid but 
equal Iv heartless caivers. Cynicism of thi.s profound order which 
bus ih fruit in villnnous action does not liud its waiy into modem 
literature, it is pait ly excluded by the presence of a more amiable 
but h.sa vigoruiis philosopliy of himiiin nature, which sooks to re- 
pie^(‘iit vvicKe<liu*'S ms being rather a thing of circumstunco than 
of individual bent. Our aulfiors nowadays endeavour to explain 
tjn‘iv villains in a way which is com))lctoly repugnant to the spirit 
of the Ell/ahelh.in drama. Evil is tliero recognized as a siibstan- 
livo Ibree, for wliich ihero wus no need to find adequate motive. 
Hfieiii, indeml, lies iho peculiar inlluencc of iago s (;haract.er. Tho 
motives snggivted for Jiis treachery servo merely to put 
into uetion a great motiveless forco of evil which, attimlied 
to a hii;”le i'idivldual, stand.s a,s iho supremo embodiment 
of Immati vvlekrdne.^.s. lago is tho profoimdest CMiic >\e can con- 
ceive of. Edmund has a touch of repeiilance at the last, but lago 
p:is-'(\s Irom tile sl:>ge, with sealed lips, still seU-possessed, .and with 
all the seeivtH of evil uurevi*aled. it is the most cynical portrait 
evm* painted, more devili.sh thau Mephislo])ht.!le,s because of its 
Imnianity, and not yielding even to him in tho appetite for evil. 
Thorn is S(ini(‘lhing more than the individual genius of its creator 
which ])ut.s .such a ch.iracter out of the range of modtrri lilemtnre. 
\ot only in degree, hut in kind, it lies Ixiyond Iho reach of any 
novelist or dramatist of tlio present day. Tlie mode,ni conception 
of evil takes rlio form either of coarse brutality or of petty lucau- 
ness. Ty peo of splendid wickedness, cool and cynical of [imqmse, have 
dropped out of literature. •Shakspeare.’ri gi'eat villaius posses, s .sii- 
pronie intellci'tmil gifts ; they forecast their eureui’s of evil, and 
e.xliihit even towards their victims a rare and impartial judgment. 
Jioiu J'Mimiud and lago appreciate to tho full tho nobility of tho 
m«‘n th(‘y are hetr.l\ing^ Tlien^ is no suggestion of obscured or im- 
perfeel mteUigcjice in their acts, no blind jiassion of crime to bo 
repented of 111 a calmer moment. On tho wdiolc, it may bo 
HMid that within tho range of tSluik.spearo’s drama there are no 
chara/'tcr.s so consistently calm and aolf-]'a>sso.s.<H‘d as these two 
|3rofounde.st cynics, Edmund and lago. There is ono iiotoworthy 
iii«!t.anco in which ii modern author bas attempted to carve out an 
imago of euiuil teiTor and p(;wer. Shelli'ys portrait of Count 
lTaiiee.seo ue.nei is drawn after Elizabethan models, but it is 
drawn with an animus and with an intensity of disgust that 
vender it grotesque, 1'hc Count’s avowed dtdight in cruelly, 
his iiereo and merely animal plans of evil, aro depicted in 
a style t^uch as does not even find a parallel in the teniblo drama 
of ’SVebster. Bosnia in tho Duchess of Mnlji is fiimiliar and 
human compared with this monster of Shelley’s brain. Ilis 
villaiiy is cool xvithout intellectual rofinonient. It is a record of 
evil whicli tho artist has not iinido humanly credible to ns. And 
Uio reason of I Ids failure on Shelley’s pari is probably to bo found 
in the fact that his owu mil uro gave him no help towards the 
understanding of so profound a typo of cynical wickedness. Ho 
had no real conviction of its po8.sibility, and tho portrait is there- 
fore rather a cold intoUoctnal omlK^dimont of cerliiiil evil qualities 
thira H gonninely imaginative pjvMluot stamped witli dramatic 
probability. This inability to lay hold of great ombodiments of 
evil is cburacleristic of the literature of tho day. The villanies 
of modern fiction lack .all grandeur of coiico()tion. They do not 
spring from a deep-rooted cynicism of chcaractor, such as forms the 
only dihcovcr.able motive of the great individual villains of an 
eariier stngo of art. 


THE TOaillST SELF-PAB^TED. 

M r. cook is, wo trust, reposing on the well-earned laurefr 
of his Pontigny pilgrimage. We are not sure^ howevmy 
whether laurels is quite tJie right word, Caius CiBsar — not the 
givAt Dictator, but tive Junperor who got his nickname from his 
boots— devised a now kind of honour called an “ exploratory 
crown,’’ and surely Messrs. Cook and Son deserve exploratory 
crowns more than any other men living. But of whit leaves or 
other materials tho exploratory crown was made we do not at tlik 
moment remember, and we rather .think that it is not recorded ; 
so it may turn out that in speaking of the laurel we have lighted on 
a wrong metaphor. Anyhow, ^^r Riding pilgrims to Pontigny 
and quasi-crusaders into the laiKl of Moab, it must be rather hum- 
drum work to come down to personally conduct parties of evoiy- 
day mortals along the regular Swiss round,^ The thing however 
has to bo done, and we have just lighted on a little book which 
teaches us how Switaerland^ or, hi touriet language, the land of ' 
ToU,” is to be virited aceotolng to the prism]^ of Mr, Oodk,«t 
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what points it is proper to up raptures, and what are the proper 
raptures to he got up at each poiot, The remarkable thiug is that 
canuot exactly make out who our instructor is, whether it 
'f js Mr. Cook himaelf or somehody else. The book inside end ou^ 
and on every page, calls itself Cook’s.’* Yet Mr. Cook is 
constantly referred ti> if ho were some one dilFereiit from Iho 
author, and wo sometimes come across long quotations from 
writings of Mr. Cook, introduced in a way in which people do not 
commonly refer to writiintrs of their own. In the introduction the 
writer speaks in the singular number, as “ I,” and ho lot-^ ii.s into 
aome of his personal experiences in an enthusiastic stylo. Wo 
could almost envy Mr. Cook the privilege of pos.^^^s8ing an admirer 
at once so devoted and so eloquent as is revealed in the following 
extract 

Many yoars ago T found out llie inuncnso advantage of baving a CooI/a 
ticket with me, that Rhould need only to bo .'itainpod at the boitkhig-oniro 
on leaving London, and woh then a in iny iiauds n luch 1 could 

pass ftom country to country, by rail, by .stc.anicr, in the diligemv, on the 
mulo; yea, it on?nrofl the hcrvires of a guide al.'^o, and '\n herevi r 1 wmt 
and wanted to go, it was as u magic tiling that realued to me all luy wi^lu ‘3. 

But when from the introduction we turn to the huly of tin*, 
hook, the singular number is forsaken, and the cluingn to the plural 
produces some very curious results. The scfiio is lloucii, and ue 
are told that some ‘‘of the social luihits pn* valent theie dilfer 
largely from those in Kngland, flinl even from those of I’ans.'’ As 
a specimen of those biugular fkicial habits, th»'coumu‘uiator goes on 
to tell us, “ for ijibUnce, we enter a barber's shop for the purjmse oJ' 
being shaved.” There are those who shave themselves; there are 
those who are never sliaved at all; hut it seems Unit “we,” thati.M, 
one must fancy, Mr. Ci^ok’s tourista in a body, are in the habit <it* 
goingto abiivod in n barber’s ebi'p. What follows again uniKos 
US think of Caine Oicsar. When the tourists, no doubt pereonully 
conducted, Imve made thoir way into the barlKu’s shop, a scene 
follows which W'ft should certainly think was diiferent f»om the 
social habits of Knglaml, Paris, or anywhere else. A brisk little 
maiden tucks a napkin round “ our iier*k.” rihe docs not lather 
“ oiu: chin," but she “ rubs our cLiu briskly witli hot water." Tlicn 
she dances us if about to remove “ onr scalp.” Thou “ our chin ” is 
sponged and powdered, and then “we” determine never again to 
“ trust our chm ” to the t einlcr mercies of a French barlHuvss. I lero 
tho famous vidsh of Cains seems to he brought about in real life. 
l£e wished that tho whole Roman people had but one neck; ami 
it would seem that Mr. Cook's tourists not only hji\e but one 
neck, hut also only one scalp, and, move oinpluilically than all, 
only one chin. The question of a single eye to the whole company 
has presenhid itself to us. W'o Ihinlt it was the Graiai m tlio 
Greek mythology who had only one eye and one tooth between 
them, and passed them from one sister to the other as they were 
wanted. The archdeacon also is held in ecclesiastical law to ho 
tho bishop’s eye, and every reader of Aristophanes knows that the 
Great King himself had an eye which — or who — wiks cn})nbJe of 
being so easily detached from the royal person that it, or he, was 
sent us an ambassador to AlheJis. With those pri'Ccdonls l^efore ua, 
it might not be on ill guess that the louri.Mt.s also have but lUie eye 
among them, and that, ns Pseudaa tarbas acted as the King's eye, Mr. 
Cook himself may act us the tourists’ eye. But, leaving this more i 
subtle and doubtnil speculation about tho eye, that the whole tourist 
community has hut one node, one sc.alp, and one chin is pLiin Irviiii 
the adventure in the barber’s shop at Kouen. The mention of the 
scalp again suggests another parallel, if not from Rouen itself, at 
least from one of its suH'ragan sees. Bishop Serlo of when 
he had wrought up Henry the First and his comi; to a deep tit 
pexutcnce for the sin of wearing long hair, struck the iron while it 
was hot, and sheared his whole congregation before they left the 
church. Still we have always pictured him to ourselvos performing 
on many heads separately. If the whole court, like Mr. Cook’s 
tourists, had but one scalp among them, the labours of the /.ealous 
prelate must have been greatly lessened. This then is the begin- 
ning, and this done,” “ c^ci fait,” or, as Mr. Reeve would say, 
“when these proljuninaries ar^ terminated,” Mr. Cook’s tourists go 
on with their well-shaven chin to wonder at and admire the vari- 
ous points between Kouen and the Alps. Whether the common 
chin was avox again shaven in the course of the journey the 
outsider is cruelly left to guess. 

We need hardly say that the inforniatiou as to date.s, places, and 
events which Mr. Cook or his author supplies for his tourists is 
of the most meaggo and inaccurate kind. That might be taken for 

/ granted; but it gives us some insight into a state of mind which 
worth studying when we find, not mere ignorance, not mere 
hluxideringi but deliberate determination, expressed in .so mariv 
words, to cleave to fictions which are known to be tictious. It 
was really hard that jMr. Cook’s tourists were not invited in a 
body to the famous niiilenaiy banquet two years back. A company 
which liM Q^ly neck, one scMp, and one chin, may be supposed to 
have also only one mouth, so that the ad^tion of a party of per- 
BOnnlly conducted touiists to the feosters in the haU of l/niversity 
Oolkj^ need not hove made any ruinous addition to the stock of 
overbumed cakes. The frame of mind in which Mr. Cook’s 
tomistB approimh the legend of Te)l is very much the same as that 
in which emmenb and convivial persona approach the legend of 
i^ed. It is not a case of mere ignotanoe, which, whether in the 
case of Alfred or Tell or anything else, need not be blameworthy ; 
it is a Mberaie cleaving to falsehood when truth is set before 
them* Sfe* OodkfOr whoever writes for ilm. knows perfectly 
Will tlust flMse have been such things os' “ discusaioW of the 
pPQPVfi to Hmhrsatiafiiction that Tell was, a myth. 


and tho iime-honoiirod associations of plact^s couui!clo«3 wilh 
hifl name mure fiiblea.” “ Fools can destroy what wise imuu build, 
and tho groat philosophors of the day are mighty in Oo-iiroying, 
while they hnve not power to cretde 4tx>ries aa pure and lin-iviuful 
as that of William Tell.” Very likely not ; for it is no ]nrl of 
tho luisiru'ss of philosophers or of hiJorlans to “creole .Tt'uiea," 
whether “ pui'O and boautiful” or othei'^MMc ; llmt kind of cixndion 
they leave to tourists and iulllenariftn.4. “But here,” so goes on 
our" guide, “on the threshold of tho land of Tell, wo ihivw off 
the trammels of thought which tli^secding writers would throw 
around our luind.^, and are dtderiiiined to accept the liudkicuis 
concerning the Swiss hero.” It is soinoihi?ig to liud that, 

tluiiigh tlio company has but 'me, chin, yet it hm mora 
than one mind, and that those minds ha\e rcaxdied ibo stage 
at which they Iiavo ‘‘trammels of thouglit” to throw (flf. But 
tho proctJHS of “ (lelermining to itcee.jil ’’ exactly dvf^' rilxM the 
state of mind of which we speak. It may do as a s.t fnnmila 
to (‘\pn‘ss it. It is tlio stale of mind to w'hich tiurii has 
become indillerent, which “ dotHrriiinca to flcet^j)t ” this or 
that, not becau.x* it is true, l)ut because it is pretty 
or edifying or any tiling eUc which hag nothing to do 
with truth. Be tho" evidence whrtt it may, the mind in this 
HtiiUi “ det<‘rmiijcs to accept ’’ or to reject, not as on act of reaatm, 
hut as Hii a<'t of the will. Falscliood .sometimes pays better than 
truth ; it most likely does so with a party of personally conducU^ 
tourists; and it also most likely pajs to insinuate, as our guide, ia 
not ahlianied (o do, that those who doubt iho story of Tell wbec 
travelling in Switziriaiul wdll also doubt the Gospel narrative 
whm travelling in Fah'siint'. Wlien any one shall bring forward 
four li\«s of Will lam Tell, contemporary, or such iw any human 
creatine could e\er havo fancied to he conteiiiporarv, will 
I are no this <piestii)n. Till thi'H, as our guide takes to ipioting 
Bible ag.iinst 119 , we will quote Bible back again, and r«-Mnind both 
tourists and millenavians that there is something said in the New 
Testament about “ him tlnit maketh a lie aiul lovelh it.” 

Still, if people “ (leteriuine to ac.cjqd ’’ a legend, they should at 
least accept it in the form in which it is handed clown, and not in 
some form of then' own making. In the older legend William Tell 
is llic liero of l>i, or, to give him the widest range, of tho Foreat 
Cantons only. In ^Ir. C’ook’s legend he hecomea the hero of a 
much Alder part of the world. Soiiudiody i.s made to address the 
citizeiv of Baa(‘l, of all places in the world, as “ fellow -citizens 
and countrymen of the immortal Tell,” This, to he sme, Is not 
Mr. (?ook’s ow'n.but is copied from “ Uobert lerguflous >>il'{ss Men 
and *Sirm Motm/dina.'^ Whatever Mr. Fergiisou’B notions of 
Swiss moutitaiiis may he, his notions of Swiss men, to judge from 
this specimen, arc not a little odd. So again at Fliieleii “ ‘ wo’ 
cxcimiigo tho steauiboat for tlio diligence, and comnn'uce tho 
journty towards St, Got hard.” One might ask whether the 
'diligence wdiicli was taring “us”mut*( nol lune hetm beyond tie 
UMuul size. Bui never mind, w^o friJk aht>u1 Tell and quote Mr. 
Ilopworlli Dixon till “ wo'’ get on tho other sidy, imd tmMi “ w.^*' 
miilfo the following profound remark : — 

The canUai of Tcs'iii, wlih li reaches from tlu* St. (l+>thftrd to tla* hike rrf 
(’01110, altlioui^h forming p<ut of Switzmland, is deeidwlly UwUaii in 
character, and it is diilieult for the tourist to believe that he hau not yet 
quitted the .soil which produced a Tell. 

To tho.so who know how the Val TiCvantin.a became “part of Swit- 
zerland” in any senso, and the relation.s w’hich existed within liviag 
momorv Ixdwi'cn it and “the land which” — if any — “prodtit'ea 
a Tell,” tho notion of being still within this hist land wln/ii we 
have crossed the St. Gotthard is clmnuing indeed. Yet after all 
our guide may bo right. Brasidas stirred up his army of onfraxi- 
chised helots by an appoal to tho glories of Sparta, and Walter of 
Kapoc stirred up hia Engliahiucn by an appeal to the glories of 
Nonna udy; and in tho same way tlio hero of Uri may by this 
time have become also ti hero of I'icino. But, at^tfio first bhush, it 
sound, s rather like speaking of Scotland as the land which produced 
Kdwnrd the First, or of Ireland as tho hmd which produced 
Cromw^ull. 

This is tho sort of tiling on which our touristfl are to be fed. 
It is not very woTulerful that those, who arc “determined to 
accept ” tho Icgeml of Toll should accept, seemingly as a mattor 
of course and without any process of doterminalion, the legend of 
tho Theban legion, which legion, it is something- to hear, was “ one 
of the most cuuragoous in the world," Their wholesale martyrdom, 
draws forth a noble burst : — 

Was not this n mighty sacrillce, a magnifleent example of Chriintiao 
Imroinm? Yotweluive no picture, no p(K‘in on theWbject. PcrhiipN our 
singers felt tho tliemc too gn*at for their muse, even os our paiuteis Ibuiui 
the iubjttot too gnuid for their pencils. 

In this kind of thing wo arc thankful for tho amallost merexea, no 
we put on record that in Mr. Cook’s accoutit of tho Theban legion 
first of all “ every tenth man was morcUessly aki'm,” then Hgain 
“ their luunlxn-H were decimated,” and m on. It is a real comfort in 
these limes to find that Mr. Cook's hmrists liave tlie means of 
learning that the word “ decimated " means that “ even' tcu^ 
man was mercilessly slain.” We have no .such satis hidion 
when wo are led into “the glorious valley of tho Rhias,” 
and find it “ profusely studded with the remains of castle s and 
mansion-fortresses which oace fanned the impregnable hcmtis 
of numerous hisbopa and nobles.’* The “numerous bishoiis” 
are certainly ih difhoulty, as we never heard of any bishops in 
those parte save him of Curia Ra^toruin ; but perhaps this 
‘corded ahundaUce of bishops may go same way lo account for Urn 
remarkllble number of cathedrals which tJio tourists are taken to 
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on their journey. There is one at liiizern, anotlier at NoufchUtel, 
imother, at Zurich, another at Sclmfliiausen, and even oue at little 
Zog, all 0? which aoos are unlmown to Spruner or l\>Uhast. ^ At 
Bml the tuurinta get iiito the cloistera and make the curioua 
remark that they are “ lonely and gloomy now, and sA they 
must have ken for the past Ano hundiod years.” AVhat 
happened at Basel in 1374 to make the cIoIsUt Bpecially 
* 4 onoly and gloomy ” is not to he found in tlie eight volumes of 
the local historian Ochs. But the loneliness ol' the doisti'r lias so 
impressed the mind of the guide that ho stands fortli in his own 
single person, and it is no longer wo,” hut ^‘1,” from whom the 
i‘oc>ommendatioii to go and look at it is nut fortli to “all who vi.-It 
Jkatd and have nothing else to do ahouL the liour of sunset.” 
IVesently they got to tSursee, and, linding a douhle-headcd eajile 
over the gate, they act it down as “the douhle eagle of the liouso 
of Hapshurg.” In the very same page they get to 8empaeh, wheie, 
if they had looked at the very walls of the iV A/m’A/Av/yWA-, thev 
im{|;ht have Been the lion of Austria made eaplive hv the bull of 
ITrl without a single feather of the bird of Cmsar being rullled by 
the exploit. 

Wo wnll end with oue move extract on a sjibjeei »mi whiedj at all 
events Mr. Cook ought to bo well infuiiueii 

The Fortoral Peiit Dilig*uuv\s nr^ uinlcr tlic in.uingi'iiH nl. of (lie Ton- 
feduratwl States or Caatuns, .niul (lie Kleeinc Tile^iapli l-y 

tho same authority; lu-iiee the givat jiroili ’- ifiuuig able to mmhI a 
short messagi* to niiv j)ait of Sa\ it/crlan<l to ^\iM< li (fleirraph wires extend, 
for half a Irnne. 'I'lie ti le;:ia[)h is e-lahlishnl o\ < r niosi of (lie (ouri-^t lines 
of travel. A wire, hbo that which <'oimeils M.ilmor.il widi l.oiulon,fot 
the spenal interesl ;m(l advantage of lioy.'iliy atid the (lt>veninn-ii(, 
riiiuj alongside of tlie road (lom (IcMicva to Clnnnonny, and from 
Lncenie to the sununit of the Kigi ; thus, for n trilling &uni, enahhng 
tourists to bespeak rooms in lulvani o, or to as.-citain if accommodation <‘an 
he had. 

Wo here get a little confused belweiui llic Conhalerutcd Slutos or 
Cantons and the spociul interest ami tidvaulngi' of lioyalty and the 
Oovernment. Porliaps it was needful to I'Vjdain lluit a leU'graph 
ia no leas possible iu a inomuvby thmi in a V’ederal (.'lommouwcalth. 
But any rate we ilo not know of any placi* bi'tweeii Jhdj'na.d 
and London where ‘wo hine the groat piivilege of sending the 
aliortcbt message for so trifling u sum as liali'a Iraiic. 


TTIK liEUNTON (JONFF.hLNCJ: OF EO.NN. 

fpUFi Fnglish nowsp.apers, only too tlianlfi'nl just jiow for any 
JL Bemaalioiial novelty which their ('/orr(■s|)on(^(‘nt^^ may be abb* lo 
pupply, have boen full of reports — I'or the ino.-t jiart sullieieiitly 
inaccurate — of tho Tlieological (hiriferoiiee on the Beiiuioii of the 
Churches held last w'ook nt Bonn. Wi' refem d some ■weeks a;ji> 
(Satitrdai/ AVc/V/c, A ugust to the Piiriilarof iiivitntioii issued by 

I)r. Bollinger, and wepoinled out that the projiosei I Conference wa.s 
quilo distinct from the fourth Old Catholic Congress to be held 
during the pre\ ions week at J/reihurg-iin-Breisguu. It was in fact a 
poraonal scheme of Br. Bollinger’s, wdio alone, issued the invitations 
and drew up the arlicle.s to hi^ suhmitted to the assomhly : nordo' s 
any one, whether among tho Old (.'at holies themselves or tho 
foreigners invited to me<*t them, apjienr to have roceiv^’d any in- 
formation, before the actual opening of tlie (.Conference on Monday 
morning, ycplemher 14, as to the order of proceiMlings or the 
Biibjecis intended tok discussed. Kveii th« n 110 jiriuted or written 
copies were distributed of the Uesolution.s which w^’ro siir- 
ccsaively read out, tirst iu English, then in Oeruian ; and both 
Anglicans and Orientals complained a good deni of king called 
upon at a moment’s notice to M)te on gnuve theological 
nuestioiis ivliich they had ha<l no opportimity of considering 
heforohand. It is only fair to eay that Br. Doilingcr — wlio dis- 
played throughout a readiness, tact, and energy truly marvellous at 
his advanced age— did his ksl in his conduct of tho iiicclings lo 
obviate the serious iiiconvcnlenco arising from this want of 
organization and uiolliod. lie wnis Ihroughmit tho life and .<ioul of 
tlie Conference, reading out and exphtining all tlio Besolution.s 
himself, both in English and (hu*maii— the Orientals, with 
ouo exception, speaking and uiHlei-slanding tho latter language 
only — listening with exemplary patienci; uud courtesy to tho coiu- 
meutSj sometimes equally tedious and irrelcMint, of the various 
speftkers, and translating lht 3 suhstanco of tho more important 
BpeochoB into German or English, as tho cose might be, for the 
benetii of those who could not understand the original. In 
all those respects .^a more skilful iiiid efllcient president of 
a mixed af?»omblv representing several very diverse nationalities, 
Churches, and habits of thouglit, could not have been desired. He 
■was supported by Bishop Keinken?, who spolu^ occasiiinally and 
alvrays much to the point, Br. Bousch, Broressor Iviioodt, and 
other influential memuers cf the Old Catholic ])M,ity, who how- 
ever took very little part in the diseussioris. There were soino 
half-dozen mcmbcTs of the Eastern (’hurches, tiTuong whom M. 
Janyacbew, Ilecl<»r of a Theological Acadomy at ^^t.'^roterskirg, 
and a Professor from Athens— the former especially — were the 
chief speakers j an aide-de-camp of the Gr.md Duke, Constantine, M. 
Kiriojew, also took some part in the debates. We mav observe in 
pafisiug that neither among Grientals nor Old Catholics was there 
any distinction of dress observable between pricists and laymen. 
Aiiong Anglican divines the most conspicuous figures Were the 
Bishop of Winchester, Br. Liddon, the Warden of Kcble, and 
Bean nowson; whilo the Amorfean Episcopal Church was repre- 
sented by thd Bishop of Pittsburg and Mr. NeviU; in whose 


hands, it mny k observed, tho claims of their own wminunion 
never suflered. The Abk Michaud was present from^ France, but 
only as a listener j and the German Eulheran ministow, BeveraJ^ 
of whom ailended the meetings, preferred also to play the Bame 4 ' 
part. But a Banish Lutheran, Schuler by name, who eeonujii 
to be overflowing with a general amiability, was constantly on his 
legs, though the drift of his remarks W'as usually the reverse 
of perspicuous. None of tho nieetings were “held with closed 
doors,” as was erroneoualy stated in tho Ttmefty nor were any of 
1 hciu “ opened with prayer,” but at tho close of the last sitting tho 
whole a.ssembly, led by Bishop Jteinkens, joined in reciting tho 
Te Drum and Paler Nosier iu Latin. 

Wo cannot of course undertake here to give a detailed account 
of proceedings which extended over three entire days, and must 
content ourselves with noting the more salient points. It was 
uniortuuate tliat the Bishop of Winchester, W'lioso theological 
Ic.'irniiig, uH well as his courteous and conciliatory bearing, nd- 
mirahly qnalifmd him to take a prominent part in such delibe- 
rations, was culled away by domestic engagements on the Monday 
evening, when tho lead of the Engliah-spciaking contingent fell 
into very ditleveni, hands. Bishop Kerfoot, of Bittshnrg, may, for 
aught we Know, be a consLiiumuto theologian ; but it was diffi- 
cult to lind a proof of such atUiinmenfs in what ho said, while his 
tone conlr.'ihtt'd strikingly with that of Ids brother prelate and of 
tho leading J’lnglish divines. Tho Orientals observed that “ ho 
marshalled hi.s party like a cominandev a.t tho head of a regi- 
miMii.” On the other hand, the J-Werns, though far less de- 
nunciatory than the IVishop, were as still’ and impract'icahle as 
pos.Hil)lo on every point where the peculiar doctrines of tlieir 
(JJlmreh were eoncenied. With sueh heterogeneous elements at 
work, it is hardly wonderful that no iliroct results very satisfactory 
to aspirants after I'celesiuhtical unity should have bceu attaimm. 
Beal dill’creiice.s, Nvhere they (‘\iated, were salved over rather than 
settled — though it is cia*tainly something tlint members of commu- 
nions long so hoslihi could he brought even to think of settling them. 
Some propu.silions, wldcli the Easterns could nut be induced to ac- 
cept on uin terms, \v(‘re withdrawn ; some, about which they 01* the 
Aiiiiih'ims had views Ilf their own, were ullimately resolved into 
Mich g(‘neTjil shapes ns to be capable of subscription iu dilferoni if 
not uppoMte MMiseS. In one instance, lo k mentioned presently, 
(he luajonty of the (hmferqiiee— under the dictation 01 Bishop 
Kerfoot, ;l;uI w itli tho full as«eut of tho Easterns — adopted a resolu- 
tion w liich Jippeared to tho minority to go far lowarda creating 
new arlielo of faith for tlio purpose of putting the wholo 
Bomuu Catholic (.'hurcii under anatlnmia. 'J'he profound 
div(U*gi‘nco of view between Eastern and Western members of 
the (Jonfereiico was brought to tho surface in the very first point 
submitted to lliem — tlio too faiiuiiis controversy about the 
(.)u this (piordion the Old Catholics seemed disposed to side abso- 
liileJy -w i 111 the Easterns ; for the proposition first Buhrnitted to 
tlie meeting by Br. Bollinger was that “the way in which the 
word Fihoqvc -was inserted in tho iSTiceue Creed was illegal, 
and that witJi a view to future peace and unity tho original 
f the Creed, as put forth b\ tlie General Councils of the un- 


form I 

divided (.'hurch, /o Ac yWom/.” To this latter clause the 
Anglic.nis of course refused to assent, and a special evening meeting 
was held on iMonday to see ■whether the Greeks could be brought 
to accept aiiv compromise. But tlireo hours’ debate, chiefly carried 
oil helweon l)r. Bollinger and M. danyschew, left matters just where 
they wore, and the subject had tohotakeuup afresh the next morn- 
ing. The English divln(^s had ollered to siibstituto for the last 
clause, which th(^) could not accept, “ It is much to ho desired 
that the whole Church should seriously set itself to consider 
whether the Creed could possibly bo restored to its primitive 
form, w'ithout sacrificing any doctrine which id expressed in the 
VV'^estern I’omi.” Tho Greeks first proposed lo substitute “ may be” 
for “is,” and then “contained” for “expressed” — ^both of which 
siiggoslions weie. declined — and finally succeeded at the last 
moment ia getting “ uuy doctrine ” ebanged into “ any doc- 
trine,” for the obvious purpose of implying that the Western doc- 
trine might bo— as they had over and over again asserted that it 
was -not true, but fidse. I’he Anglicans, however, who were 
tlioroiighly wearied out with the pei-sisteiit doubling, so to say, of 
their astute rivals, sullered themselves to be outwitted at last, and 
the assembly acquiesced after a day and a half in this unmeaning 
formula. 

ISoon after this difficulty had been settled, or rather shelved, a 
fresh bone of contention was thrown into the deliberations by the' 
introduction of the following article: — “ Wo reject the now Boman 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary os being contrary to tlie tradition of the first thirteen 
centuries, according to whii h Christ alone was bom without sin.” 
Br. Liddon, who was energetically supported by scyeral of his 
compatriots, both clerical and lay, while himself rqecting tho 
Immaculate Conception both as a dogma and os an opinion, strongly 
opposed the Kesolution. He and those who agreed with mm 
argued that, if the object was to I'cpudiate the Dope's right to 
impoeo new articles of faith on tho (Jhurch, it was letter to say 
BO plainly, and leave tho doctrine itself, what it had always been 
before the year 1854,, an open question in the Boman Ohureh. 
There woe, they said, a patent absurdity iu a miscellaneous 
assembly of divines at Bonn assuming the veiy power to esta- 
hlish dogmas which they ^smed to tiie Pope ; and to begin the 
work of reuniting Otiristeodom by putting nome two hundred 
inilhoDB ot ChristiauB under ban was rather like undertaldiigto 
enact HanM With the iSrinoe of Denmark's part left out. Tb» 
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xnoro baselefla the doctrine itself iniglit he considoptMl, tlio^ less | 
reftson was there to hrin;^ out a Bledgehaminor to crush it. Tliis 
and a good deal mope to the sacoo eflert was siren iiously uweil. 
But the Groelvfl stated briefly that their Ob arch did the 

doctrine, and thorofore the more imconipromiBingiy it was con- 
( demued the bettor in tboir judgment ; still they would not have 
► insisted ou the proposed iorioulR, but the llishop of Pittsburg 
^denounced all attempts at conciliation or comuroraise. Tlic fact 
that the inculpated lioliof was held by the whole liomnn Oatholic 
Church was, lie said, to his mind, a strong additional reason for 
condemning it in the most explicit tonus. fJo was lislonod to 
with visible impatience by several of the English, and seven, more 
than a third of the whole nunilier, voted ngain.st him. The 
Ecsolulion was ultimately carried after a debate prolonged through 
two sittings. At the last moment Bishop Keinkens inter- 
posed to point out an extraordinary oversight in Iho worrling 
of the Resolution, which condemned the Jnnnn<MiIat<‘. (Joucep- 
tioii because “ Olirist alone was horn without sin,*' though it is 
notorious tliat all the great niediicvtil divines, siudi as Aquliue^, 
^3t. ]3ouaventurG, and St. liernard, wlio opposed theforijier dcxdrine, 
asserted strenuously the immacuhite nativity of tlie A'irgiu. 

Born was therefore hurriedly changed into “ concei\ed,’’ and so 
the motion ]»assed. 

These two points alone excitCMl any prolonged di&r-ns.-»ion. Two 
Resolutions however had to bo withdrawn hecaustt the (itveks de- 
clined to accept them. One of them asserted the \aliditv of 
Anglican orders, which, ns Dr. Bollinger pointed out, w.qs “ a purely 
historical que.stiou,’' and one on which the Old Oatlndies had fully 
eatifllied tueiuselves. Tho Russians, 'without asserting any con- 
trary opinion, said that, as they had not hud an opportunity of 
examining tho question and their ecclesiustieal auth(»ritit‘S had not 
pronounced upon it, they wt^re not prepanul to commit themMdv»'*.s. 
This article was therefore not put to llui vote, ]»iit tho public 
testimony of llm Old Catholic leaders to tlie fact of tho English 
succo.s.sion romain.s of course, on record. Any aclivo sympatJiy 
from English Churchmen with the Old Catholics uui.st of course 
depend upon their feeling that their orders are recogniziul by tbe 
latter. We should have thought that the only intedligiblo objection 
to tho other rejecUid article — an obji‘ct)ou Asliicli might have been 
applied to others that wen* not roit'Cted — wa.s lliat, iilthoiigli true, 
it was no bolter tlian a truism. Roi>iuii Cut holies and Pioie.-lant.s 
might ngi'eo that “ the, invocation of 8nint.s is not cimunanded as a 
duty necess.ary for every Christian”; only tJio former would add 
that it 33 a salutary and pion.s pr/ictice, wliilo the latter wouhl 
mo.slly reject it as idle if not super.^ititious. The (hientals, for 
their part, ou some groiiml connected with the Acts of tlie 
Seventli Uu'iimenical Council, refused absolutely to admit the 
proposition, wliich waa accordingly withdraw ii. Another point 
which .aceiuod likely to create dilliculty wii.a got over by a .sort of 
4‘ompromis(*. At a private meeting between Dr. Doiliuger ami 
the leading An<rlicans a somewhat ambiguous formula on tiie 
!*hichaiistic Sacrifice and I’resence was agreed upon, partly cast in 
.the language of the Epi.stlo to tho Jlehrews, Avliieh was iiftiT- 
ward.s submitted to iho Conference. The Easterns looked 
askance at it, and took [pains, one after anotlier, to lay 
down the dcictrine of their own CUiureh on tlie subject 
in very unmistakable terms, boiTowu'd, w'e presume, from the 
Orthodox Catechism, hut clo.sely coincident with tin* language of 
the Council of Trent, as to tho identity of the Saerilieo oll’ered 
on tho Cross and in the Mass for the bins of the living ainl the 
dead. They said that, if that was the meaning of the artwdc, they 
w’oald accept it, but not else, Br. Bdllingor assured them that 
they wore right ; but hs did not think it necessary to translate llieir 
remarks into English, and it may bo questioned whether Beau 
Jl'owson c. g . — who had previously declined to vote for an article 
asserting prayer for tho dead — would have been equally re,idy to 
accept their interpretation of the formula. In this, as in other 
cases — notably in the very elastic article on tho number of the 
Sacrameiita—we cannot help thinking that more success was 
achieved in hitting on a vaguely comprehciisivo form of wertia than 
in ascertaining or securing any real unity of belief, M. JSchuler 
closed the debate on the Eucharistic article — speaking for once 
directly to tho point— by an emphatic a.ssurance that it was (piite 
in harmony with tho teaching of the Banisli Church, which Dr, 
Bbllinger said ho considered an important fact, 

We should he sorry to chill aspirations which, for various reasons, 
Scriptural, practical, social, and even political, must always pop-Hoss 
a powerful, and we should hope an increasing, attrai^tion for tiovout 
and oamost minds. Still less would wo say anytliing in dispurage- 
meut of tho groat leader of tho Old Oatholic movemeut, who ha.s 
given abundant evidence during tho last fow years tluit for him no 
sacrifice is too costly whicli may be required for maintaining tho 
full integrity of his convictions. But if tho Reunion Con- 
ference is to meet again next year, as seems to bo generally unde*r- 
etood, it would certainly be well thaA the scope and aim of its 
d^iberations should be^ somewhat more clearly defined. If the 
object really is, as the Circular issued this year appeal’s to imply, to 
promote a general reconciliation of Christians, the Old Catholics 
should be especially cautious of building up fresh barriers by tbe pre- 
mature introduction of needless innovations, even where‘a change 
may be thought in the abstract desirable. If, on tbe other hand, their 
iniun object is to come to m early understanding with the Russian 
Church— and there were not wanting signs of this, partumlarly in 
the final sitting, where^ sundry explanations and annonncorueiits 
were volunteered exclusively for the satisfaction of the Sterns — 
that is a matter chiefly interesting ''to themiselveB, According to 


their own eabmate, as gmm th(j cdherday,ntlheFrwlwrtf'pQnw^ 
they do not nuiqberii't preseqt dioro riuin about iioy Hundred tho 

iinti that is a very small fcoctiwri iudned of the g^*o’at body to 
they still profess to belong, wid which, wo presume, it is tholr aim 
gradually to iutorpenetraio and reform* They reaMCrted at 
Freiburg more loudly thaitdvor tUeclaim which tlu^ havo coneUiiitly 
put forward during tiu; last four years, to ropresont tho CluircU 
a.s it was before V'aticaii CimPcil.” * Ino difiiculty of suli- 
fitnntisUing that claiin would ho ind.'tinitely ineroiujed by any step 
iii\ (living a violent breach with their ecclesiastical autecoifenta, 
wliich would in fact Iw to assiimi^ the |K)aition of a now suet, in 
place of the nobler tluaigli m«jiv> arduous olllce of a purifying and 
ivloi'iuiug [lower within the ho.’»om of Ihu Churcli. 


rilllE arrival of the cfjuinex ha.? ciiused a large number of the 
-S- graceful yacht.s N\hich liavi* skinuiied the Solent and tho 
C-liannel iluring tho last three imniilH to fold their while wings 
and take up iheir winter ijiuirleiN. A lew of the larger craft 
ami iiioro mUi'nlurous owners an* preparing for cruises more 
exciting llnni llnit from Cowes C.istle to Torbay harljour; but the 
imijoritv of Miigli.-^h gentlemen are not (lispo.si‘d to risk tlie broken 
sens of Iho Bay iu Si*pteinl)er, or the cluiuco of a white squiill, 
^^lli(•Il may almost iit any time lasli up the blue waters of tho 
Medileirane.in into a very jiretty imitnlioii of a storm. The 
I'higli.'^li liow poL^^e.ss by Ihr the largest fleet of private aailing- 
ship.s in the world, but tlie most per.^istent ad'voeale of national 
jirogiv.-.s Avoufd hardly iu.^tam o this mis a proof that the spirit 
which animated the, sea e.ijit.iin.^ of Blizaboth has been thrown into 
tho sluide bv our modmn (ourage and love of danger. The twin 
.‘'learner of thqitain DieeY,or the Hwinping sivloon of Mr. lk;s.somev, 
must make sad havoc of such ;m i\vguuu*nt, luid anggost that 
our \ablly incveiibi'd wealth had brought its uaiuil accompaui- 
luent of increased softm‘bs and luMivy. 

Althoiigb it cannot pretmid to jnuch of tbo heroic, it must lift 
confessed. howeviT, that tln‘re arc h'W pleasanter pastimes than 
summer .sui ling round the .softly pioluresqije shoivs of Bouiheni 
Euglami. AVe cannot praise th«i tu.stu of one gentleman, who 
anchored hi.s line scdiooner of iiver three hundred tons in tho 
mo.4 snu^ berth of a W ei^t-coiin try port about the end of May, 
and j’l'inained tlien* under [nelence of fitting opt until the sfH^oml 
we(‘k in »Si‘ptmijber, win'll he slaited only for a periloiLS voyago 
back^lo his wintc'r inooriiig.<. He Ijad liis reward, no doubt, in llm 
re.spei'tfiil admir.ifion ofthe townspeople, aiidlln* applauding crowd 
which u.si‘d to li.''teii to his briiid phning of an cvenhig; but 
o.vcept llie white slioe.'i and ihe blue co.^tume, he miglit equally 
well have bei'ii a local lieneliiclor while (occupying tlic first- 
floor of I he chief hotel. But lliis appetite for tho lotus is exces- 
sive, and IS ns much ,an ('vLieme ph.ii'C in one nsjicct of yachting i»s 
a voyage to New Vorlf i.s in tlio oLlier. I’hi* avurngo owner of a 
ve.'sbrj d()e.4 move lazily about from one regatta to anothor, find 
doc.s not object to nmning Id.s cljnnce of a Btrong broezo imw and 
then, when he cannot convenieMlly avoid it. No other aiiinse- 
iiient commends itself to so many various di.spositions of the mmd j 
for tlie despotic, tlie advenUirous, the broadly social, and tho ro- 
mantic faculties are crjually gralitied by being brought into play. 
Most people have at some lime of their lives paid a visit to a man- 
of-war, and come away wiili the inipreK^ion tnat the ftiptain on tlio 
quarter-deck isphu’ed on the proudest piniiaclo of human grealiu‘S.s. 
Comparing great things wdlli .small, the owner of a yacht may also 
enjoy suimdhing ol’ the swoetiios of ab.solute power. TheUbatinel 
is not a YU.**! expanse of oee.in, but just for tliat very rcasou and 
tho con>equeiit rapidity of the tidal currents it may by certain 
winds be 'vvorlvod uji into a very ti-oiiblesomo sea. The first liiuo 
that a yachtsman iiiaU himself 5'ace to face 'with a hii^ wave, he is 
forced t<i draw a niobt imeomfortnble eompipdrou betwia.*n tho 
evident strength of tlie water and his own appurtuit w’oaKness. 
But Huppobing vessel to he .mui rid, and his crew compofled of 
tho usual quick handy sailoi.s, Jie soon get.s to enjoy the buoyant 
ea.BO with wdiicli llm pigmy ride.s over tho giants. There is 
little of tho direct hitting by whicli n steamer goes straight at Uio 
sea.s, but his helm is delicately handled, and tho little ship conies ^ 
up to the wind and falls invay fnmi it as she zigzags oannily over 
one roller after another. The social phase comes out more strongly 
in tho Hincil boats of twi'iity or thirty tons or under than in tho 
Inrgor yaclil.s. A nmuerou.s crew^ must have a captain, andprobibly 
amaio* intorposiidlike a bulkhead Wlw'cen tlio owner and Lis men. 
Yet oven between twenty-live sai Ions, which w'ould be the comple- 
ment of a very largo yacht only, and tlicir master, there must be much 
more sympathy when shut up together and exposed to u common 
danger* than them would bo between employers and emploj’ed under 
almost any other circunisUncos. ^V iiha small craft tho separation be- 
comes phvaicully as well as morally impossible. The owner is his 
own captain, and could not possibly treat with a giMud air the men 
who have to shout wanungs to him quite as often as ho dircciioua 
to them, and who sleep in tho fo’cas’le, which is separated little 
more ihivn in name from hia own cabin. The romantic aspect of 
summer sailing includes the artistic and tho picturesque. Somo 
call mystery tho essence of romance, and them is nothing .so full 
of mykory as a dream j yet it can hardly bo said that tho mnu 
who lies on his back on dock, as iniuiy do throughout a Jong 
wimmer day, in a droamy doze, enjovs to tho full tho romantic 
pleasm’oB of yachting; for/iu truth, notliing cm be prettier than the 
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sucroseion of pictures conslantly ]>e‘foro the eyes during a 

fiailinjr cruise even of t^he sliorU'st. wccnt's {..toup bottler as seen 

from the waU^r than from any oUit r |Kiint of viow. ' This does not 
apply to ^raud dills, whidi seiiw.trd are dwarlbd into tameness by 
the reapectful jlistaneo at which you are ohlifred to contemplate 
them. But what can lx* Anind more graecful tlian Iho outranc»\ to 
Cowes or Dart mouth, nioru lairyliKo llnni tlio reflected lights of 
Torquay when you round the hrenlcwuler lato on a summer 
ovnninjf, or soflfr thnu tlm swelling roll of hills on all sides of 
Falmouth Ilurhourr' 'riiL‘n\oii cMrrv'vith you a constant and yet 
Gver-chiMiging iorenTfumd, iiiid llie sharp lino of the musts, and 
bellying of the sails, as tlie wind lills thejii now upon one r n-k now 
upon niiother, give the ueeilful precision to tlio coiupo'^iticm. The 
sailors, wJieri a little fnul weatluu* has <lull<‘»l tlie cotemonplaci' 
lUMtne.ss of llieir trim ajkpiirel, fall naturally into useful gmup", ami 
nioro than one famous artist has gained his ivput.ititni lu.onlv frem 
his practical p\perienc(‘ of casual gleams of sunlieht on wet .dinniils 
and dripping sou-westors during a. showery dny otf fornwall or 
the ftcilty IsIhiuIh. Liko butteillies Hitting from flower to llow<r, 
the fleet of yachts hovers round the civisl, darting into mie '•eijin's- 
torod bay alter another to taste fre.-li phM.v.ire,-.. IMcmoiein <loes 
not weary, when tlie (‘yperiiaico of to-day i.< never jivMi-e’y like 
that of ye.'' I onlay ; unless imh-ed y(ai are '^o unlm-lvN a- to he be- 
calmed, or to encounter that !ea-l jfleasiiii v)f all incideuU of the 
flea, a heavy fog. Tlio rooms of the flnaline Inai..- may look '-mall to 
othord, blit to thn owner, Avlien his \ariims cherislied belong- 
ings arc slowed away on t-hidf or nail, lie s re[u‘e.-.eiit the nioi-t 
Convenient, the most <*om])ri‘luin'>i\e. (‘\»‘ii the ino^t '-]Meion-, 
lodging that the heart of imy nnisoiiable man could de.-.ire. \ii<t 
with this opinion the iiuto ^ abstract consideration of a feiv feel 
more or le.^.s 1ms nothing at all to do; the little eiilt«‘r, with a 
general cabin tw’dve feet by eight, and tin; luxurious selmoiit'i* with 
a principal sabxm twenty-ono feet stpiare, and sleeping and ether 
aocommodHlion in proportion, arc eiiunllv palaees of eumfuit to 
their happy proprietors. 

Ya-clUmg mis the t'oinmon repute of b/nej an oxpen.sivo amuse- 
ment, but that, in fact, de])»'nds lerv mneli upon the inaimer in 
which it is tabi'U up. Perhaps no men derive .s<) nnndi real 
cujojTnent fioru amateur sailing as the large clan's who build 
ov buy Uieir i8-tou cutter at a <[ui(‘l pi'ice, lit her out wdth an e\o 
to use rut, her tliau onuunent, and s lil her tluM.ist'Ue^ with a crew’, 
all told, of nvn men and a boy. Such a l>o:il e- often to ]m‘ benelit 
in Western porbs, not perb'clly new of cm r-< , but td* ‘j:ood huild 
and sound timber, nhd williaiery fair til-om -iails, for about one 
hundred and lifty pounds, 'fhe same Kind of boat, but daint.lv 
fitted up, and with all the latent ingeniiitie-^, mny likely enough 
cost four hmulrod pouud.s or even more. Tlie u.suiil weidJy expen.'^c 
of fliicll ai littlo craft/ Jiiid her owner will no( exceed tivo jiounds, 
while the extniB in the wav of s]uiiiialieis or other famy sails, 
ciitrie.s at regattas, and champagne Imn'lieoiis, may 1 m' Mu'y 
moderate also, or may easily be run up into a lolerable .‘Jiim. 
As a rule, sailing on a largi'r scale than tliis <Iol*s imply eoii'si^ler- 
ablii outlay, un]es.s you are so I'oituimle a.^ to liave an aiiejioi’jie’i! 
under your own windows, and so to be able to utili/o your 
crow for other limn pun-ly nautical ])ur[t(ises. Without this a 
boat e\en of forty or lifly tons must tMt up a irood liil of 
money, while from s(*v('tity Ions npwiinls you b<‘gin to enter 
upon the inevitable euslliia'ss of a bugc vaeht. Of conr.'^u it may 
occur that on board .i MiS^el of two luiudred tons a man is s;i\ing 
money by giving up nmeh larger expenses at. homo, but tln.s 
BOi't of tiling hardly conies under our notieii of a suniim*rs smII: 
it ia too Tnucli of a business. man would be likely to set up 
bifl sliip, at least he would be a f»>ol if ho did so, without seeking 
in the FVcA/ and elscwdiere the sound and practical and thoroughly 
trustw'oilhy information w hich siieh somci'S .sujiply ; but. he 
■will Bay at the (md of his first seu.soii t.luit his little bout of prac- 
tical e.vperieiHe liaa tanglit him a good deal more. Tlic general 
imprc.S3ion scenm to lx.) that from thirty to a hundred and tliiity 
tons a yawl is at once iho cheapest and mn.st romfortohlo rig, 
laz;ge cutters requiring such a number of hands to gel in their 
mainBail; while, above that tonnage, a schooner is the more handy. 
The prevalent danger to the pocket would appear to lx*, the mania 
for alteration which eeems Uj haunt tlie owtihi- of a yacht. She is 
lengthened, ehe ia strengthened, she is deepened; her buhvavKs are 
heightened, until little of Jicr original frame wurlf is left, and, ilie 
cacoethea of building having gained a linn hold of her owner, 
he finally orders a now vcs.sel, and has to p.iy for her, with his 
already nalf-omptied pocket, at tlie rate of nearly ihirtv ponn Is 
a ton. A first-class yacht can always be hired for tlie soa.son 
fully manned atone pound per ton per monlli, the hirer having to 
find food for no one on board except himself and friends. As this 
sum is to include compensation to the owmer for tlio u.si) and 
wear and tear of his vo.s;?el, it follows that tlio actual cost to him 
is very considerably less. This may servo, so far as it goes, as a 
general guide to probable expense, but is onlv of valno to eimblo 
an intonding sailor to ii.x tho proUiblo size of fiis ve^.sol. He will 
have no difficulty in then calculating with his builder the prodso 
amount of fimt outlay, and arriving with the experienced advice of 
some friend at e fairly nycur.ilv^ estimate of iiiftinienanee. If rU this 
fnllfl wdthin the sum which he is willing to •^peud on his boliday, he 
has only further to choose with extreme caution the men upon whom 
his comfort wicl snfotv will depoud. The owner of a yacht has 
tbo a^olute power of the captain of a man-of-war only so long as 
he does Qot require^o exert it. Should ho do so, he will find the 
want of a Mutiny Act fiitab Yet uproar.s on board a yacht are 
idmost UUlieord of; this results ii^somo degree from the good 


feeling of the owner, more tVom the knack possessed by the average 
captain of Srpiadnm reputation, but ino.st of nil from the care with 
which tho crews are clioson, 

AVe have not touched upon racing, as that differs. from summor- 
sailing as much as iin afternoon’s ride on the Surrey downs does 
from a slrugsrlc on Newnuirket heath, A great deal more 
pluck an-l pkill and ii vastly greater expenditure are of course t 
ivfjiiir»'d, but cvi'ry facility must be in perpetual strain, ami 
tho h.ilmy delight.^ of perfect indolence, which jet fancies 
it has .'.oujething to do, are. b.mislied. Tho inevitable thorn 
cliiij.^ to our ro:;i*, wo lun^t acknowledge; tho Qccommodft- 
timi for dorp and for dressing is otfon limited, and the cookery is 
net even tlnrd-j'.ite. There are methods of taking a bath moro 
jii:i’cr;ilili* ilinn .Ml.Liiiling in imtuve’s drcs.s upon dock, while a sailor 
smi'-.'s you wiili buckets of sea-waler ; and it is auno}ingif you 
Ii:i\e gone ()\erl) i.ird, when jonr boat ia anch(m)d in a ew’ell, to 
find \tiiir swimming powers c\hMii.stcd, and tho side of tho ves.sel 
riMclied, <jnlv to ^eo I lie gangway rolling up far above your head, 
'i’ll •'-e whociiimol get o\er such inconvenionccs as thebo had better 
ab-l.'iui iViJiii Micliting; tlie confirmed d\ spoptic had bettor do bo 
likewi-e. Tmt ])ei)j)le of ordiiiiiry digestioii, and no invincible rc- 
puen.mce to a lil tie r()iigbiMg it, can hardly spend a few idle weeks 
lH*tl''r then in a dimmer sml. 


I’AUITU tilhbS. 

rilllM FiOcnl tiovevnmont Boartl ni.ay perhaps consider it a mark 
-L <d‘ irie\i'reiil eiiriosil y if w^e ask why so iutero.sting and im- 
portiint a ci'llectidii of pripcr-^ as their lh‘|)(ji’t for 1873 should not 
luuo hi-en puhlished till Sopteinlvr 1874. The Kcpoit itself is 
c-igiictl by lijM Inic Jh’i’Midenl, an«l tliere is no a[)paix)nfc reason why 
tbo iiLimcniiH Vpjx'nflices should not have been ready early in tlio 
yiMir. The use. of these Reports is luit purely historical; they iiro 
idsii \aln.ihk' .supplying malti'r for siig^gcstioiLS as to the fiitiire 
policy of tlic departmi'nt. If tlicy are not pnblishcd till tlio aii- 
tmmi, neither L*.iiTniiiicnt nor the pn>s has any opportunity of 
making such suggestions ns regards the current year, 'flio work 
of Ihe Local ( >o\crnmi'iit in 1874 wn 11 he almost done before Iho 
records of its woik in 1873 have been thoroiigdily studied. 

On<' of the most inti'iestiiig- of the dociimeMt>s printed in this 
\oliimt' is a liepoil hv Mrs. Nassau Senior upon the eilcct produced 
on -girls by tlie sy.dem <if educidion in pauper .schools. It a]>peHred 
to Alt. Slamrehl ili.il ill a matter aflhctiiig girls there was room 
for tlie kind df in^p(‘Clit)n w hieh is best conducted by a woman, 
and tlm rc.Milt.s of Mrs. SeuiorN impiiry show that this view had a 
{.olid foundation. The Are(ro[)o]itan Di'^trict Schools, which worn 
the jirincipal Held of her iiuesligatioii, have often been viMUnl by 
tlie ordinary I’oor-law InsjuM'torsaiul by the .Mislical In.Hpectors, and 
it. is very po^silde Unit none of Airs. Seniors Buggestions are ab.^o- 
Inti'ly new'. Ihit it i.s a gri'.'it gain to have them presented 
with that fre.'slincs.s and completem's.s wliic.h are hardly compatible 
with long faniiliarily with the persons and places reported on. .\ii 
Inspector .‘•I'es a school yi.-ar after year, and ciii*h year perimps 
marks some error that iiclmIs corrcv-ting or some dofienmey that he 
wd.sli(‘S to st'C supplied. He is fiutui’ully anxious not to [irescribo 
t.00 many changeb at once, and he ccaisei^uently limits his recom- 
mendations as far as posbihle to tho points which ho ho]»es to get 
amended before another visit. Wlnm ho comes again bo perhajis 
tinds tluit only a. part of hi.s Huggestions has been adopted, and ja 
lii.-A next report he will probably limit himself to insisting on this 
fact, and to making sure tliat there shall bo no similar neglect in 
the following year. Thus the lineal Government lioard and tho 
public have tho subj eel presented to thorn piecemeal, and though, 
as an ordinary rule, this is the most likely way of getting prac- 
tical refomiB efleeb'd, it does not dispense writli tho necessity for an 
occasional rimwey of a more comprehensivo kind. AVhere girls- 
arc; conccnied there is an obvious advantage in this occasional 
survey being condnotivl liy a womnn. Her recommendations mav 
not always Ije such as it is possible to cniTy out in dealing witK 
paupers, but it is important to know how the condition and manner 
of life of any largo collection of girls strike a woman. She is 
likely to notice points in their ap[»eamnce and habits which may 
escape the eye of a man, and though each may bo in itself trifling, 
yot the aggregate of them may largely afiect their happiness and 
i heir ultimate chance of doing well. No theoiT of the manage- 
ment of girls can be regarded as boyniid the reach of improvement 
the results of which have not been tested by a woman's observation.. 

Mrs. JSonior directed hor attention first to the working 
of the system in the schools, ami next to tho after career 
of the girls who hud been placed out in the world. The 
feature m tho Metropolitan District Schools which first calb 
for notice is tho system of clasBification adopted in them. Girls 
are separated from bo^-s, infants from elder children, and 
children from tho.se in health. Here tho process of elassiiloatioB 
stops. Thoro ia no sepanition of orphans and doserted’ChildreB, 
who are pormanonlly in the school, from casuals or chil^U 
who ere only there lor such periods, often very short ones, as their 
parents are in tho vrorkhouse. Whether thero should be any 
sepanition between these classes is a point upon which tber©'» 
great dillureuce of opinion among the officers of the schools. 
TIuiso serving in tho larger aolpola, including the whole staff at 
Sutton, where there are 714 girls,aud at HanwoU, where there ara 
580, are strongly opposed to separation ; but a slight numerical 
majority, including the staff of most of the smaller schools, are in 
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&votiP of it. Tho reasone urged against separation are that the 
permanent children bring tho vagi’ant children rapidly into order, 
and that, if the permanent element were tminod sepaintoly, the 
aohoola containing tlie casual childi'en would hoconio so demora- 
lized that gopd masters and matrons could not be found to 
manage tbem^ and that the ohildreu thconaelves would have no 
chance of turning out well. I have heard it aaid,” writes 
Mrs. Senior, ** thajt such a school would ho a hell on eai tb.” 

' /To us it seomsthat this last argument really constitutes a 
conclusive reason in favour of educating the two closes of chil- 
dren separately. The permanent children are lh('. children who 
have most claim upon the consideration of the Poor-law authori- 
ties. They pass tlie greater part, and often tlio 'whole, of their 
childhood in the workhouse, and, as regards orphans, they are 
often brought there by no fault of their parents. AVo have no 
right to condemn these children to the immense mlditional disad- 
vantage of associating throughout their school life with a clas.s 
whicn embraces tho lowest and most depravod of the population. 
If tho casual children, loft to themselves, would convert ptiupcr 
schools into so many hells on earth, they cannot hv improving 
compaDion.s for tho permanent chiklron. They may fall more ra- 
pidly into habits of external order and obtidionce by Ixang aesneiaU-d 
with children already drilled, but a great deal of e\il may bo 
taught and learnt without any open breach of discipline. There is 
but little supendsion in the jihivtrround, or in tho dormiiorics be- 
tween the hour when tho children go to bi'd aud the hour when 
the olhcer in chaige goes to bed ; and during the time spent in one 
or other of these places there is abundant o])portiinitv for imparting 
the 'kind of knowledge which is gained in brick-niiiking and hop- 
gathering or in tram^iiug about tlie ciMinlry. In one school Alv.s. 
Senior saw a child ol six years old whose iangnage was .so horriblt) 
that she had to be sent to tiie dormitories a.s soon as lc‘-.:^oi!s were 
over in oixler to get her .away from the otljtu’ chihhen. At leu she 
will probably have learnt to hold lu*r tongue in tlie pre-M uce of 
tho oiricers of tho scliool, and will lieep her oaths and ob.scmdty 
for tho hours when sho is alone with her companious. One 
matron told Mrs. Senior tli.at “ the horrons that home children 
coming from low lioines talked of could be liardJy imagined.” 
Tlioy included things of 'wdiich she had no i(h*.a till she learnt 
them from the children.” All children are ready enough to learn 
mischief in this way, and to the children permaiitmtly jn the 
school these stories como with all tlie inlerc.-l- and c\citement that 
belong to pictures of a world outside winch is absolutely strange | 
to them and which they must one day enter. The whole experience 
of other schools and of prisons .and reformat ori(*b goes to show that 
tho most essential requisite in cla.ssifying children is to Jmep those 
who know a great deal of evil separate Iroiu thosi* wlio know loss. 
One thoroughly depraved child will conaipt the great rnajoiity of 
those whom she associate^ '^vith. Therts is no diiliculty in linding 
teachers for reformatories and industrial schools, and if it were 
once recognized that the same talents which are ncctled for these 
ositions are ne.eded for the iminM;iemont of casual cLildn n in work- 
()U.so schools, they would "bo obtained with equal ease in the two 
cases. 

Another fault in tho district Bchoo].s is the want of variety of 
occupation, whether for mind or body. A girl in 'well taught ns 
regards her ordinai'y sebool lessons. At twelve ycai.s old she 
^Msablo to read and write fairly and do the liiNi four rules ofarilli- 
inotic j if she has been long in the school, her scholastic profi- 
ciency is far beyond this.” But sho gels none of (he priictic^al 
education that comes from living in a j)oor home. 1^, very thing is 
provided for her without her knowledge or co-opcnition. She Is 
rt of a largo system, and she lias uotliing to do but to submit to 
carried passively along witli it. Any one who has ever eet*n 
the children of any of these schools will remondior the dull and 
listless look which this mode of bringing up imparts to abuost all 
of them, and the striking difference there is betvvcen tlieir appear- 
ance and that of the shrewd and quick-witled children of the .same 
age and class who are often to bo met with in tho strcct.s or in (he 
poorest cottages. A nauper girl has no errands to go on, no cook- 
ing to do for her motner, no clothes to make for borsc.lf, and the 
want of these common interests is not supplied by any interchango 
of active employment in or out of doors. Tlio boy.s in the liistrict 
Schools have skilled workmen to tench them trades, tliey 
are regularly drilled, and they have tho use of a good swim- 
ming-bath. The girls have no outdoor exercise except xvalk- 
ing, and their only substitute for industrial training is instruc- 
tion in housework. Iji a largo establish mont, however, there is 
but little work that a girl can do, and if th».TO wero, there are 
rarely any efficient servants to show them how to do it. Tho 
wages given are not high enough to tempt really good 'women 
servants to take a situation which has so lew attractions, and in 
some cases, though this is alwiays disallowed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the places aro tilled by adult paupei-s .sent IVoin the 
workhouse. Mrs. Senior suggests by way of remedy for this state 
of things that pauper schools thould in future bo very much smaller, 
00 that each house could in a great measure be worked b)' tho girls 
living in it. The existing establishments she would utilize by 
making a certain number of them infant schools, to which every 
girl should be sent for the lost two years of her school life to learn 
how to manage children. The larjge wards now in use might bo 
auMivided into houses complete in themselves, so that a school 
which at present holds five hundred children b^wceu seven and 
fburteeu might he broken up into ten schools each holding fifty 
children of all ages, the elder onfis being employed, under proper 
aaperiutende^e, m minding the infants aud m doing the cooking 
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and hc,u!^work of the cstablishmont In this way glrla would 
a really practical irainlng wliich wo\ild be of use to them in ate- 
life, inrtoad of heiug sent out, as is now tuo oltcu tho case, with aU 
their domestic education still to be gone Ihrougli. 

Mrs. .Senior’s Report raises many other muv^tiaua of great in- 
terest, into which we cannot now enter. It will W. seon that it 
only deals with tho Metropolitan DUtricl Schools, which, faulty us 
they are, arc yet an immense unpvovmnent on the bVhlein of 
bringing up children in workhouse 'which in liondou they have 
displaced. In otlu‘r parts of the country, howevw, there are a 
very large nuuiber of girls who are fdill being educated under tho 
old Bystem, and it would be exceedingly iutercsting to boar Mrs, 
Seniors opinion upon the condition and prospects of this class of 
children as compared witli thosij in District Scliools. It wiU bo 
well if the Iloport of tho Local Government Board for 1874 
should .<»how that eho has been employed during the ju-esent year in 
(iiim ing out Ibis inquiry throughout the re.st of Kngland, Vn- 
fortuiijittdy the delay in the a))]>eaiiuic<*. of tlie Report for 1873 
compel.s us to put this in the shiipi* of 0 Imjie, not of a snggestiou, 
Con-idcidng the largo minibtjr of girls brought up at (he oxpeuBO of 
the State, it i.s of great importani'o to know whether they arc being 
deall. xvilh s<i as to make them indiLstrions, ea}iahlo, aud self-sup- 
porting, or BO a.s to b’ing them })ack upon iho liaiids of tho com- 
muiiit)" OB the jMiuper mothers t»J' a iresh geucinUorf of pauper 
inluulB. 


A SLJdMLK IN SIENA. 

W lTIf the thermometer abovti nlni'ty in tin; slnuio in Florenco 
and lhr(nighoni tin* vallry of the Arno, LJie native Italian, 
and ptill more the iion-necliimvLizcd JCnglishuwu, natiuaUv bidakeu 
liimself (0 tho cool heiglits of Sicjin, sUirnJing on ono of the many 
.^purs td’ tlie .Apeniinie.s, Tlneo hours’ railway journey nuikes a 
dilierenee. of more than n month in temperature ; in other words, 
the traveller Ihu.s easily cixchangc’s .luly or even August for June. 
The train begins to climb the mountains at a juiielion half-way 
between Fliuenco and 1‘is.a, and ihenee it winds its w'ay upwawla, 
ns onlv Italian rnilroad.s learn ho'W to do, nmong olivo grovcB and 
vineyards, 'w it 1 1 village.! looking dow’ii from heights above, until 
an ascent of soiiio thousaml feet or im^re brings the traveller to 
tin* rock-howu walls of tlie old and warlike »rtq)ublic of Siena. 

The ordinar}' I'kiglii^li iuuri.'*.t who, with Murrey in hand, rushes 
in hot haste among clmrches, palace.!, and gulleriea, ciimiot enter 
into the Hmimn'i* lile of Italy. To enjoy, or even to tolerate, this 
sea^‘ n of .supreme bun.shine, tin; so)i)urm*r must live as tho Italians 
thomst.'lves live; he will do well to rise w'ilh the sun, to repose 
at midtiiy, and tlu'n again to take his walks abroad an hour 
or two bidbre twilight — a time of ine.vpres.Mible l>e.iuty at this 
sea.soii of the year, when nature, .'sluunhiled to the utmost, 
seeks llie repose (d night. .I’'aeh qunritu' of the year hak 
in Italy its peculiar beauty; but winter, tlio lime chosen by 
the J'.’ngdi.di, is ])e)j){ipB the ha.^t favoured; iunl spring, though 
brilliant, is often in its winds biting aJid bitter; and autumn is 
apt to bo short and siul. But .Miminer i! long jiiid gladsome ; (he 
peoj)le burst into song as they juis-; througdi ihe streets, llm tiolds and 
the country paths aro bright wilb llowers, the pjtblic marts uro 
redolent with fruits. Tlio only di'awback a summer in lliily i» 
the heat, which tho Italians kain to elude by Iwlakinj? them- 
selves to tbe BatUb of Juicca, to .Siena, to VerugiR, or toother 
mountain retreats. 'I’he Apennines indeed ftt‘rve as a pleasant 
refuge iVoiu tlie purgatory of lire. Hence Lnglish nrlisls and 
others wlio .Ijf'come denizeiis in Italy lind a summer in Siena, 
Perugia, A.-^si.si, and other high places fuvonrt*il by nature as by 
art, not only endurable, but delight ful. Of fever in the chief of 
the Ktnipcan ritie.s there can bo little fear, and against sunatroke a 
felted hat and a stout umbrella arc sutiicient protection. As to 
Siena, sho has special claims as a mmnwr re.sidence, at leiisl for 
tlio.se who study art or delight in scenery. Her scho<jl of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture deserves luiao attention than it haa 
i-i'Ceived, save from rtudeu Is j and the streets, tho city walls, tho 
wells, and towere, together with tin; surrounding country, offer 
ample and comparatively imhacliiicyed Jiiateriaks for the sketch- 
book. 

hlieiia, in what may bo termed lier pliyaical geogrftpliy, is 
situated diversely from her sister city on the Arno. She is set 
upon 11 hill-top with cold ami arid clays around, while IriorcJico 
reposes in a valley surrounded by fertile alluvial lands cnltivatotl 
a.s a gaixlen. In Florence tho eye looks upwarcks to tlici hills of 
Ficsole, bun Miiiiato, .aud Bello.sgmardo ; in biena the spcctaUm 
gazes di.wnwarde over a wide SWIM ‘p of valleva broken like a sea 
troubled by a storm. In Floreiieo ihc.street.s are almost as level 
as if laid (*n a bowUng-green, while in 8ieua the roads cliimbei* 
tortuously np the sides of preei})ice.s, and suddenly pliingo into 
ravines, so that tlie passage of carriages becomes difficult, and iu 
parts impracticable. Lastly, Floreiu'c Iws been for the most part 
denuded of horanciimt walls, while Siena, ibrtunatelv removed out 
of tho reach of mthleas destroyers and speculative iiiiilding com- 
panies, still retains her old rock-})lantod ramparts in a pic- 
turesqueness which time serves to make only tho more veneittbie. 

Yet Siena has suffered cluinge, though more politically and com- 
mercially than pictorhxlly. Her two hundred thousand inhabitants 
we now rcdiiced to little more than t-wouty thousand, and of her 
thirty-nine wtes only eight arc now open. A city ihus decimated 
in her inhaoitants and paralysed in her power imiy bo likened 
, to tho largo, wonderiDg, andhalf-tcnantless siructuics which tiavol- 
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leTO nowadays meet with in Italy on every hand ; a d(«id alienee 
rei;.ms in the place of liih ; ioolsteps sound strangoly and intrusively 
on doors ana pround once too narrow for crowded and busy 
occupants; in short, quarters wliich forinerly wore the rich abode 
of princes, are now piven up to pejmry, to the uses of a wine-(Jollar 
or to the petty trallic of a Iruit-stall. Yet such reverses in fartimo 
aro found not unfrecjuently to favour pioturestiue effects ; a ruined 
tower, at all events, is a hettt r siihjoct for the portfolio than n smart 
now palace. And hero in Siena cruniblinp walls, prass-pRJwn 
streets, and whole regions within the walls reconqu^^iva by Natnn*- 
ami taken possession of hy \iiieyai'ds and olive proves, hrinp into 
close contact city ami couniry life, aivhitectuvo and landscape, old 
pculjituro and modern rostuiue. It would pometimes fleeni ns if 
our pn inters were pleased to proppm* as parasites, to fei‘d upon 
tJecay, to plant beauty on delonriity, life on dt*ath. Ami Italy in 
periei‘al, and *Sieiia especially, has not yot, either ns to decay or 
rer)(»vatiou, passed the point nt which the artist can step in and 
gather for his UBo fruits which are indeed all but inexhaustible. 

Palestine, and Bome parts of Sjiairi aro almost too far l^oiic, 
and Italy is in danger undiir tlu'eatciu'd iniproYeiuents f)f b«;iup 
8 jx)ilod. A burvey is niaiie for a new streid in Assisi, a fresh 
<juarter in Florence is dislipurcd xvith dvvrllinps which in Jjanca- 
shire might bo luistnlton for warehouses or in lh)rscthhire for biuns, 
mui in SiJna the old fountain in the great square hy TVlla t^iercia, 
one of tlie most precious monuim-nts in haiiopo, has been carted 
away to pivc place to nn euiuseulate ix'prodiiction from tlio chisel 
of a modem Italian sculptor. In fact, e\erY where the art student 
returns with n kind of dread to his old haunts ; luMiever knows 
after the lapse of a few years ^^hat he v no may have been made 
with historic remains. 

It is iutercstinp to see Iiow in Siciiathe old art has been assimi- 
lated with the present life ami adapted to modern uses. Tho 
(iothic Fonte Jlraiida, iiuni(jrtali/ed by ikinte, ^till yields 
copious supplies of water to the dNS oilers of a district who fr»>ni 
the time of dafherino of Siena down to tho present diy fttill 
caiTy on tho fuller's trade ; and llu^ “ Loggia dei M<'vc;inti retains 
a fttone Ijoiich, with masterly figur(\s in liigh redief by Peruy/i, 
which still aervea as tho resting and sleeping place of citizens auil 
contadini, whoso rude costumes cajutrast strangely, yrt combine. 
T)ietiire.sc[uely xvith armour-girt warriors and clasMe-ciad senators. 
The art of sculpture in fSiena from the era of the IMsani «l(»wn- 
wurds through tho period of the lienaksance, by its distinct ivo 
cliaracler no loss than by its disrniguish-d excellence, will repay 
ftU tho study which the IraAclha* may b' aide to hcsl«)w. 'I’he 
Cathodrai, the Palazzo Pubblico, tho l''o‘,to Gaja, with sundry 
nionumcnts scattered about churclu's, how hem, as else- 
where, Bculpturo was the necessary sequel to architecture, and 
tho natural precursor of paint ijig. The three arts, Miough 
in soqiuince, were almost contomp<u’ary and always co-opera- 
tivo ; they arose out of the Pomaiicsquo and the llyzuniiue, 
they then pafesed thr<jiigh a (Jothic devehqmient s[)ecial1y trimiipli- 
luit in Siena, and lastly under C^tiuacia, Peni/zi, 11 .Marino, IWzi, 
lieccafiiiiii, and others they pascal into the Itejiaissanct;. TIii‘< last 
style has here little local char:ict«*r to di.-tinguidi it from (ho other 
schools tiiat staiid cnnspic-uous as revivals of classic modes, and as 
rellections of tho Roman manner of Ualhielle. ( Certainly tho [leriod 
in Siena of most independence and individuality is the prjc- 
Rallaollito. For though tliere is r»‘ason to beln o that Rallaello 
entered the city, a point ut once Bellied if the tradition bo accepted 
that lie assisted in the, Piccolomini chapel, yet it is a singular fact 
that the wliole of this district in Central It ily canimL show a 
single work by the master; while JVnigiiio mid I’intnncchio, wlio | 
preserved tho tradition and ch»'ri‘'hcd the spirit of tho limbiiuu ; 
school, hold possession of altars and chapels, ns well in tho minor | 
as in the greater cities of the Apennines. The tourist may with , 
advantage make Siena, or perhaps still belter Perugia, a central | 
point for pilgrimage to the forsaken or di’seeraled Blirines of ! 
8ienose ninl Umbrian arl—sincliimies wddeh aro rapidly ialling 
into tho possession of soldiery, or are being taken under tho so- 
called protect ion of the Stile. 

Examples might easily be multiplied of the many ways in which 
sacretl and historic art is nhsorhed into and somcliims de^ecrate^l 
by tho life of luodorn Italy. 'J’Jius o\er mi old city g-ato may still 
bo deciphered in fresco the. Coronation of tho Madonna ; in the 
chambor of an editico now used as a public, ollicc is a wall ' 
painting of the Madonna enthroned anumg saint.s and angels; j 
in tho cloisters of a secuLiri/ed mona.stmy roso trees lluurish, ] 
iind camellias blossom under tho open t>kv, so propitious are 
tho seasons. In another mouastei v, now used jis a poor-iiouse, 
old women aro seen knitting before a gTaiid conijiosition, the 
joint product of Perugino and J 3 azzi ; while upstairs, in rooms once 
tho cells of monks, pauper beds are placed before a picture of tho 
Annunciation, and dirty clothes arc stowed away in front of Christ 
rising from the tomb. And so lilt lo account is taken of such troa- 
fiurcH that any traveller intent on Imntiiig out works not quite ns 
conspicuoiui ns the dome of St. Peter’s in Rome? is met hy a posi- 
tive denial of their oxisience, altogctlier. A light-hearted indlll’er- 
cnco and an easy-going frixolily permit an Jlalian to smoke a cigar 
or to drink a cup (M cotlbo coer tlm deslruciion of the most pre- 
cious work inherited troin his ancestors, and tho sceiio in which 
Charles Surface sells theportransor hisfjrefather.s is enacted to the 
life at thrs nioiuont in Italy. 1 1 is < >n jy th(' vosolute aiid praiseworthy 
resolvcof theXIovornmont tohoiisein Museums created for thopurpow 
the suddenly mobilized troaburea of disendowed fniternities that 
hinders pauperized monks from turning pictures inU» ready cash. 
Fortunately there yot remaip in 8icaa some monumental works 


which, amid tho entostronhea of centuries, maintain their oxijfinal 
uses. Tho cathedral and its contents are, with some exceptions, 
such as the restoration of tho pavement and of the fa9ade, intact. 
Tho Palazzo Pubblico jircserves, though in ruin,LorenzettrBfainou8 
ii*e8co symbidic of Good Government, a work which may possibly 
serve as an iiicontive towards honesty lo the municipal clerk who, 
in tho presence of these majestic figures, is seen repaterbg papers . 
in small pigeon-lmlea. Rut more lo the ic^ediato purpose of j 

1 n-osont time.s aro the frescoes which cover the vaults of the jgreiy-J 
lospital. In tho wards may bo soon to tliis day pictures of tho 
Madonna of mercy looking down on beds of sickness. Seldom bus 
religious art been more appropriately exercised. 

I A summer is scarcely too long to master Sienese art. Many 
1 days may with advantage be spent in the picture gallery, 

I whevoin can be traced the rise of this local art out of the 
I ilyzaritinu school under Guido da Siena and Jluccio, its pro- 
’ givs^ under Ambrogio ijoren/etti, Siiiinno Martini ^called Simone 
I Memmi), 'JWldeo di Rartolo, Saiio di Pietro, PacchiaroUi, and so 
I onwards, and in some senwi downwmds, to Bazzi (called Sodoma), 

1 Beccafumi, and Francesco Vanni. IVIany of these artists may 
be further studied hy visits to such of the churches as liavo 
not })een despoiled of their treasuries. And all the more is to 
be learnt here on the spot, because these masters are almobt ex- 
clusi\ely local; with companilivcly few exccmtioiis they ai’o 
not lo bo po(*n elsiwvliero. Moreover, the school has special 
claim to altenliou from its devout religious fading, from itstendor- 
ne,sn of expression and its subtle supersensiioiis beauty. Also on 
iuteriviiing trait, evidently taken from Ryzantiiim, is its supremely 
decoral i\e character mauifchfcd through profusion of gold m hack- 
groimds, in ‘‘ glories,’' and in liighly Avroiight drapenes also deco- 
r.iled w'llh gold into which enter overglaziiigs of transparent red or 
purple. Ikon the frumes, in their elaborate Gothic archings and 
piimjicles, and twisted columns, enclosing sometimes ten or morn 
panels bound together into one composition, are exquisite in 
desliiii and ornament. Frames thus treated become in fact 
intejivil poviions of the pictures they onshrino. Such works are 
ol)\ion>lv bebt bt’cu in tho places for which they were originally 
di>igiu'(l ; tliey then are found lo conibino fitly with architectural 
surround ing.s; hence llie advantage of studying these somcAvlmt 
anomaJous products in tho churches ns well as in tho galleries of 
Siena. Tlio volumes of ^le^m-s. tVowe ami (hivalcnselle will prove 
inr'tnietivo comp.niions, though those searching but supercilioiia 
critics, who everywhere overthrow much more than they succeed 
ill eblahlisliing, show more favour to Florence than to Siena. 

NVe mnst not forget to point to the remarkable maiiifestatioiw of 
Gothic nrchitectiiie of which there is scarcely a street that does 
not bear the signs down to tliis very hour. Indeed Herr Burck- 
luirdtgoes so fur as to say that no town in Italy or Northern 
Uiirope, neither Florence nor Venice, neither Nuremberg nor 
Bruges, is so rich in remains of pointed architecture as Siena. 
The nu'iils and the dcnii’rils of tlie cathedral aK^ pretty generally 
known, and tli(‘ Palazzo Puhblico (date 1289-1305) is too largo to 
have (“'Cjiped (lie notice of tho hjobI rapid of travellers; but over 
.'ind above these hignial ('xanqilea there exist not only such palaces 
;islhe Sjiiviciiii, the Bii(»nsig-nuri, and the Tolomei (date 1205), but 
a multitude of minor dwollings, and two or more foimlaiiis such 
a.s tho Fonte Brandii (date 1198) and tho Fonto Nuovn (date 
1259), which tell unmistakably of a great Gothic epoch. What 
would we iiui have given to have seen yien.a in those days I Now, 
in the domestic dwellings .tt lenst, tho pointed arches are mostly 
filled up to give place to .small and utilitarian square windows. 
We, have seldom seiip a city in whicli a careful study of masonry 
would lead lo more interesting arclimological results, though perhaps 
in the eml the conviction would ho forced upon tho inquirer that 
tliere are but few traces of Byzantine or Roriitmesqiie structures, 
that the Gothic, de.vclopment wants tho growth and variety of the 
saiuo stylo in \eiiiCe, and that llio Uouaissanco has little to urgo 
in excuse for having thrust itself in as an untimely intrusion. 

A bunuuor in Siena would scarcely he complete without excursions 
to some iieighhouririg centres of art. Tho railway has now made 
more ncccbaihlc the Convent of Monte Olivoto planted in the midst 
of wilil Dantesque sceneiy, and though the monks are re- 
moved, hoBpilality is continued hy order of the Government to 
Btrarigcr.B, including ladies. I loro on the walls of the great cloi.stei 
are Btill preserved tho master-works of 8iguorelli and of Jiazzi. 
Tho Iniv oiler will also do well to visit the picturesque little town 
of 8an Gemiuiano for tho sake of famous frescoes by Benozzo 
Gozzoli, and, should the summer heats in Siona become insupport,- 
able, tho tourihl or student may boat a retreat to the cool Etruscan 
1 heights of \'olleiTa. 


THE MOR.Vb EDUCATION OF THE PARISIANS. 

T he praiseworthv movement in favour of young Englishwomen 
left unprotected in Paris seems to have stirred the suscepti.- 
hilities of sc^me patriotic Frenchmen. The sjioakers at tho mu- 
chester meeting incidentally assumed the except, ional immorality 
of Ihiris to In*, indisputable, and the Bishop of Manchester appoara to 
have ^veii especial ofi'ence by observing that it was not the safest 
place in the world for a young woman to be abroad in. Where- 
upon an ingenious writer in the Tmps taken up the cudgels for tho 
French ca])ital, and sots himself to establish two propositions. 
The first of these is, that l*Hi*isian immorality has roen grossly 
exaggerated ; tho second, that even if the city be as imraom os is 
asserted, it is tho strangers who denounce it who are chiefly to 
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blaano. With rei^rd to the former point it id likely^uough that 
tho Parisian apologist may be In the right, although \re may obsorvo 
that, oven if the general indictment were toned down matomlly, 
enough would remain to support a damaging charge. The proverb 
assures us that tho Author of Evil i» not so block as they point 
him, and tho l^irisiaus liave tolcen especial pains to buicken 
themselves out of tho peiTortod vanity which is one of their foibles. 
Uke a rou^ whoso head is worse than his heart, they take 
a pride in romancing about the things that do them least 
credit, and would willingly bo supposed to excel in tlioso kinds of 
wickednciJS which are tJie weakiiessea of gay and brilliant iiaUiroa. 
Victor lingo, n bom Parisian himself in tonipominent if ever there 
was one, belioves in the l^ariaiaiis and admires them as much ns 
any man. Witness tho rhapsodies in which ho indul^^es in Jiis 
writings generally, ami esperiiilly in the chapters on tin* sun ami 
centre of civilization which lie coutnhut(3d to the puide-hnok for 
the last groat Exhibition lliore. Yet oven \'ii*tur lliipo in his 
latest* novel talks of Paris oscillating ljetwoc*n 'I'iu^mopyho and 
Cromorrah, an cpigTani which a cautious hhigli^lnnan would seartvlv 
have Imzaxrdod. Take their sketclies of tliomi^oU < * as jteeeptod 
by themselves, in tho novels that luixe hi'i'U nio^t \\id<‘K read 
and the plays tliat have Ixad the longest runs. Evt*n aeciudiiig 1(» 
those who WTito maiiil}’’ for tho more xiriiioiis ndtldle cl.i^.ses, and 
seek their personages there, neither the spoiled cdiildreii of a 
luxurious aristocracy nor the dregs and scnin of crinihial society 
have any monopoly of vice. TIoiie>t Paul do l\t)elc sent out his 
sliopkeepers of the Marais on a Siiudav, lilvtj ^o many hounjioh 
Don Juans, conquering and to conqm'r; they LS«night tlieir prey 
among each other's wives and d;mght(U-3 in the iri1i-v\als wluclithev 
su'atched from business, williout [laying any rog.ud to tin* rile.} cf j 
hospitality; while his grisetlos and girl.'* of the pe(q)h‘ ^ero “ jay'’ 
as a matter of course. Put Paul dc Koclc was a nmdrl <»i' uunality 
compared to the more relined school which succeeded him, und the 
society he delighted hi depicting -was comparatively par*'. Tf we 
may credit Bomo of the mo'^t ]'<ipulur nov<‘lisU of the Fiinpire, 
tlie highest practice of morality had cuin*) to bci itlcniical 
with tho art of keeping up appearances, and soidely gener- 
ally hy a tacit and hononrahle understanding Bcr»'en(‘d nutorimu 
hroacliGBofthof^c've.nth Oomruandiuent from the knowlcdgo of lliOhC 
who should feel bound to notice arnl rebciit them. 

Jso doubt tbi'se. pictures are over-coloured, find French writers 
have often deliberately calumniated their connlrvmeii that they 
inighl pander to a depmved and preiient ta^te. But the fa<*t that 
their boolvs found a r<;ady market proved the general existi'iico of 
that prurient taste. Tile evil reputation winch F.irls has made for 
its*'lfhas ayolid fouiidatirm iu the (jualilie.s on wliich the Farisians 
pride themselves; and from time immemorial tli<*y have had ex- 
jiiuph's heforo their eyes wliich might well have corjupti'd even a 
people more virtuous by lempiirament. Tli* ir gay ami liglilMuuo 
natures are the least suited in tho world to resist the leni] lations 
with wdiich they industriously surround Ihcm.^eh' S. It is the old 
Story • 

Wlicre lives (ho man vvlm ha.s n*)t tiiod 

How min h e.in imo folly glide, and foil v injo sin ? 

In other countries there have been dissipated kings ami cniirficrs 
who paid their monarch (ho lluUery of imitating his vicv*s. But, 
with the exception of the Italian States, when? the way of living 
was ofU'B loose enough, princes did not .systematically Ubsert their 
superiority to ordiiiiiry iv'd mints by flauritirig their xices in the 
eyes of tlmiv Kiibj*vts. Jii (ievtnajiy, iu Englanil, and even in Spain 
an obtrusively Immoral king’ rntln'r actisl llu* part of tho drunken 
Helot in Sparl-i, and shocked liis siibjecls into move deconins 
manners. In Franco ii di.^sipated Court lias bocn tlio rule 
which lins liet'u proved by oeca5i(»nal rare excimtions, and Baris 
lias long been faiuiliari/ed with scandals that <lazzlcd it. 
Wo need not go hack to Charlemagne with Ids ilaughlers carrving 
theiv lovers on their shoulder.s acro.ss tlio fresh-fallen snow, mu* 
to those myslcrioti-s atrocities of tlie Tour do N^>h* winch recall tho 
infamous horrors of tho Lower Homan Empire, 'fho hc^t and 
ablest of tho French kings have been tho worst men and tlio worst 
husbands. Tho secret history of France’s most brilliant days has 
been tho history of mi.sU'esses with their cotilUm government. 
The chivalrous l^'raiicis was more famous for his a)uoui’S than for 
Ids successes iu the battlelield ; his son inlierilcd the favourite 
mistress ■with tlu! royal ci’own, and no iuio was givutly shocked or 
surprised. Catherliio do’ Medici availed herself of the charms of lier 
maids of honour to ruin or hoodwink tlie courtiers she distrusted. 
As for the great IWiirnais, tho of the aiistiTo Huguenots, 

the convert of tho Pope and tho Catholic chi’L>v, ho was as 
openly disreputable iu his life and morals as any id’ his subjects, 
which is Kiying a great deal. The descendant'^ of his hramli of 
the Bourbons ^ who wed thomselves his worthy line.igc in 
that way, if in no other, and tho greatest of them cvcji 
succeeded in improving^ on their ancestor. Tho Crccit Jving 
pat' excellence^ ^ who lived as ho died uiidci tho eyes of 
Ids faithful subjects, who made it his ambition to occupy tho 
attention of all hlurope, travellod to the camp ultendod by 
carriages filled wdth his fav’^ourite sultanas, whjlo iho (Juocn 
of Franco was left to pray for him in her oratory at home. 
The Regent Orleans made his household arrangcmejits a hx'wurd, 
and his chosen friends were honourably dbtinguishetl as rouca ; 
wj^ile Louis theBicn-aimd busied himself through his longtoigri iu 
developing tho Orien^ tastes of hia grandftither, and seizing on 
daughters of the nobility or the people whenever a face attracted 
his fancy. Louis XVI., heavy in his looks and ungainly in his 
b^Dgi was the only moral man of his line, and ho came to tho 


guillotino in retributive justice for the sins and scandals of which his 
fathers had been guilty, Now all these ktor princes kept their most 
discreditable establishments within easy reach of Paris, holding 
their orgies in the full blaze of their kingly stale and cereuiony. 
Versaillos, Marly, and the Chateau of Oboisy were eU close to 
the town ; while tho favourite haimt where tho llogont held his 
entertainments was in tho hoJirt of its gayest and busiest (quarter. 
Tho Royal example was loyally imitated by tbe nobles. They 
had tboiV pviiteB nmismis in the precincts of the Court, and abused 
their seigiioriiil rights in their own domains as audaciously os their 
Majesties themselves could have done. Had tho Ikrisians been as 
steiulyuiiid phlegmatic, as their Teutonic noighboui’S, they could 
hardly have resisted the intluence of such constant corruption and 
tho demoralizing eilecL of such examples in high places. Being 
whtit they are, they have naturally been formed by it, and If they 
.<^hoiild be joreoAl in candour to admit this, we readily confess 
lliut they may plead ('xtenuating circum.stancc9. 

A fter Jill, hovviiver, vvbat vve are. more concerntid with is tho Paris 
of our J)vvn limes. It is <jf coui’k? still sull’cring under tho conse- 
quem*e.3 of the (icniian invasiinj, but we cannot see that its sufier- 
iijgs h.’ive mutfii’ially cliunged its character. It would willingly, 
if it could, be again what it was under the Empire, and we 
have not forgotten what Parisian life was then. It was out- 
wardly more decorous than it had been under the oUf monarchy, 
for ( k)urts and princj's Inul come to conduct tliemsplves with 
more decency and reserve, and the progress of I’cfinomcnt and 
tilt* lirovvlh of pultlic opinion irrsisted on a certain respect being 
paid to uppearauces. But in one way things, were worse than 
they had ever b»'eu before, und, thanlis to tho gcuoral increase of 
rii’hes, many people could all’m-d to iudulgo therasolves in vices 
vvliicJi had lormerly been a monopoly of the privileged few. 
Under (lie Second Empire no man, however highly placed, would 
have dared to Iiohl his ri;\els behind windows opening’ on the 
crowded streets, like the Regent Orh^iiiis or even I*hilippe figaliUi, 
But th{‘n eA cry little buunjeois gentleman who longed to bo gay 
und g(‘l rid of hi.s small furtimo found every facility alVorded him. 
So long Jis his loiiis ksted he might shine in certain circles, and ki 
pillaged Jit nightly card-tables by the harpies who consented to 
pluck him. As the victims gjitheved to Paris so did tho harpies, 
and as the harpies came thercj so did the victims, and things went 
on revolving in a vicious circle, which was gradually extend- 
ing il.seir. There vvjis no other capital wneiii a stranger 
could so easily launch liimself among tho wilder pleasures, 
or form a certain acquaintance witli distinguished patrons of 
iiumoralil v. All classes met, fur example, in the fotfrr ai tliuso 
curly morning bulks at llie t)pt ra House, A fakso air of respoc- 
tabiiiiy was thrown over tbe.so extniordinar}' gatherings by the Ikct 
of (ho Opera l»*?iiig the habitual re.sort of the most uiumpoacbablft 
society, and consequently com para live innocence was seduced into 
most dangcrou.s coiiluct vvitli shameless vice. Mere children 
might bo seen looking on from the side l>c>xca, brought there appa- 
rently to amuse theinselvc.s innocently with ilm prolilnble hpjjc- 
tncle. It arose nalunilly perbap.s out of the practice of tbesso O^mti 
balls that a cert^uii numb<?r of liighjy-placed Parisian geiitlom'ai 
dared to give the hidiea of the demi-monde a magnificent ball at 
tlio fumou.s restaurant of the Trois Frerea ProvenQaux. Tlw ball 
became town-talk, among incu the rmsh for tickets wo,9 tmiuend*m», 
nml if ladies in society did nut venUu'o to apply, they consoleil 
theinselve.s Jis best tliey could by inlurming themaelves of all tlio 
minutest particulars oi'the aihnr. Our golden youth, in Ijondon are, 
piTbnps not too piirticuliir in their habit of addressing Anonymay 
in the Park, under the ow's of their molliera and sistois. * But 
can vve conceive such a b.ill us vv(3 hint at being tolerated bi 
London or llerliu, and bfdng coiintena.nced freely by ofiicials 
in high ]»lacea and respeclaldo fatliers of familie.s ? Can vv<» 
imagiuo the pronrielor.s uf iho mo.^t fnshiouablo restaurant 
in Loudon consenting to let it for sucli a pniqHKse ? But then in 
Paris they are used to iheso things, and restaurants of J'kiropcau 
reputation iirepermiltt*d to cliiin;>e their txme according to the hour 
of iho day and the chanicter of the gue.sts. The salons of the 
3faison Doree, (he (.’aid Anglais, arc jiatroiiized in the early evening 
by sUiid .and sober dome.slic group.s. In tJie early morning the 
saiiio rooms will bo lilled with very dilVeiv.nt companv. We 
repeat that, pulling it in llio mihlest way, tho tone (d' Eariwiaii 
morality is extreme toleraliun, and, accordmg to English notioiih, 
it loaves a good dcid to desne. Does not Si. Taine tell us tlnit 
a good son will miiko Jiks inoliier his confidante as (o iiL 
iiiistresses P ^hinseqiiently, uotvviUistJinding tho attempt of the 
(liipshiug writer iu Ibo Ttinjjs to carry the war into the oi'cmy's 
camp, vve rather agi’cu with tho Bishop of Maiiclu'.sler in 
tJiinlfing that Paris is imt tho sjife&t place for a young and uti- 
pioloctefi woman, uml vve are sure that the rei -irn.s of EnglUh 
corpses dragge*! out of the Seine, to be exposed in the Morgue, 
should bo tlm mo.^it eloquent (d* adverti.'it'ment.s for such u home us 
is proposed. 


LOCAL Lt'fES. 

riHIE efforts of country places in the math?!’ of local fetes and 
J- shows are often beset with dilliciilties. Tho great people, 
who have seen the best of everything iu Paris and Loudon, give 
their money sparsely and their energies with liuiguor, or it may be 
that certain ot tho more good-natured ones Idll the whole afiair by 
tlieir superabundant patronage, as nurses stifle infanta by over- 
care. The very poor can only participate to the e.\tent of pence 
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whan the thing is organised; iht7 can neither eubscribe for the 
general eipenm, nor give t^e to the arrangnnieDto ; and the 
hurdoA coQ^uently rests on the shonldcra (»f the middle class, 
which in a email country neighbourhood is represented by tlio 
wdHo-do tradesmen, the innkeepers, and tho rival pi'ofeaaiorials. 
Once A year or so Hie desire Jabtens on tlieso people to get up a 
lo^ fete — say a flower-show, or games, or both combined — as an 
evidence of local vitulitv, a claim on the county newspaper for 
two or three columns oi’ docription wilh all tho names in full 
flanked by a generous applicuUtei of adjedives, on occasion for 
mutual solf-laiidatioii, and a plcHsinii: impression of tin* eyes of 
Engl'ind being turned upon them. They find their work 
cut out for iheiti when lliey begin ; uiul before the end most of 
them wi5.l1 lliey had never bf>en bitten by the mania of parocliiMl 
ambition, but h-.ul let lh(i old place lie in ita wonted f=tagnnlinii 
without atteinpling to .^tir it at tho cost of eo mucli \exation mid 
tluuikh'sa trouble. ^ 

Jealousy aud hiilbness are tho dominant c. liaracteri-5tu*,< of small 
communities, as all people know’ who hu\o had d(;:iliiigs thevewilh. 
Tho question of procodenco hUects more, than the choice of the 
‘‘first lady” in im assembly vvliere there aj’e n.i ladios to 1 k' flr.'l, 
though there may be plenty oflioui'St women •, and tlie men sf^imbhl.- 
for distindiM'j oHici'S and the rccoLiiiitioii of b*‘r\iees lo llu! full a.- 
much its tlie lawyers wile .'qnabble; with (lie doctor’s, mid both 
with the w'holesalfi gTOivr’s, as lo w liieli is to be l.il.en down lii.d to 
supper and set at tliu liead of the t.ible with (lie masler of the 
house. Uno wants to b (3 the s.*('n t in . th.iL he may di^']Jl.^^ hi'i 
power of line writing wIk u lie ashs tlie r." jd. nt nohilily and pculi v 
for their biikicriplions, and draws up the t'n.i! n ]iort f.»r ihe pr .-'-*. 
Another tiiiuka ho should be iiiatlu cliaj’i'inan of tho acting ei.m- 
inittoc, lioeause ho iuiaginos lie iiius the giti of eloquence, and lie 
would like to use tin; time of iht* .iseoci iiioii in airing his verbis ire. 

A third puts in Jiis claim to bo eln led ono of llio of tilings 

ho duos nut undm-stand, becan.so hi^ son-in-law id to he an exlu- 
hitor, and he wo'ild bo glad to he able lv» su) a goml word hir him ; 
and ail deellno those utlices v\hieli h)i\o no outside 5 -ho\v, wla.-re 
only work in to be done, and no credit gained. It requires a ci.’i- 
aiderable mnoiint of tact and lirniness to wilhstand IheMu-himnion < 
vanities, to put the right men in tlie right plac(‘s, aiul u'i not make 
enmities that wdll last a lifidime, J »ul if tho thing is lo succe ‘d al 
all, this is wduit must be done ; and tho llltle couiiuitlee mnsl 
to its text of pro (nmo puhliru as tdeiid Tartly as if the llower-.diow 
were a conquerors triumpli, and the. inle.s uud regulations for its lit 
mauagrment consular decrees. 

Whej'. the eventful day arrives, everv mie, feels that the eyes of 
England 1110 Indeed turned hitherward I ' 1 lie greut people are lan- 
guid, tlie meaner foUvs arc jocund, aud ti e stewards aro iis]'r«.iid as 
tho proudest red lies of old Ibime. I'heir knots of coiouied jiohan 
wake new men of them fur tho time, mid justify th«‘ instinct 
which puts il-i trust in n^galia, 'PIkw are sure to he on the ground 
from the earliest hours in thi' morning; and though acoders might 
perhaps question tho practical valuo uf tlieir j;eu,l,iio one cmubmht 
its lioartiiiess. If it is fussy, it u genuine; aud uj e\ cry ono i.*. 
fussy alike, they cannot comidaln of (;ieh v<ther. A band lum 
been lent by a ueighbouring leginiMil, mid tlie men come 
radiant into tlio little town. It delighlful t<» see the cordial eon- 
descensioii svith wdiicli the trombono and the cornet, the .«cr])cr)t 
and the drum shako hands with tiu'ir civilian fr: md^, and how tin' 
lino folloN'vij in scarlet accept dnidx.s qnito fraleni.illy from fiHtian 
and cordevuy, Eor a full half-hour tho town is Kept al'ue b> the 
dazzle and resonmvee of tlieso musical hmoes as tlicy stand befoio 
tho dour of the “ public ” which they have elected to patronize, and 
lighten the pockets of the lieges by the :-ucceb&ivo ‘‘go's” 
drained out of them. 'J'heii llie cl 1 inch clock cliiuus the ap- 
poiolod hour, tlie last Hag is run up, the finishing toucli 
given to tho calico and the moss, tho last anai'<l has been 
ailixod, aud the policeman statioucil at the gate lo keep order 
among tho little boys has lightened liis belt and drawn on 
his gloves ready for action. Tho baml inaiches through tho town, 
drama boating and fifes playing, and when tho g-iitos aro ojieiicd as 
tho clock is on the stroke of twelve, they are all settled in their I 
places with thwr music handy, ready to salute tho gentry wilh 
the overture from Zampn, taken in false time. The imposing 
effect, however, is rather imirrod by tho friendly feelings of the 
public ; for when jolly livnuers aud smidl boys insist on sharing 
the benches assigned to the red coats, tho orche.btra luis necessarily 
a piebald kind of look that does not add to its dignity. 

^e groat people do their duty as they ought, and come in their . 
carriages, which make a show, aud give an air of regality lo the 
affair. Many of them have hud early high-priced tickets given to 
them in consideration of their suhscrilwjd guineas ; it being held 
the right thing to do to give to those who can afford to pay, 
trusting to tho ponce of the multitude for tho rest. Nevertheless 
they i-egard their presenct^ there as a corede w'hich they must fulfil, 
but at the least cost possible to ihemselvca ; so they make up parties 
to meet at a certain time, and endure the stewards, who talk tine 
and are important, with the best philosophy granted them 
bv nature. When tho second prices come, then tlie real fun 
oi the fair begins. Tho groat people arc uninterested, and the 
indifteiviitly grown flowers which are offered for prizes do not call 
forth any eutooBiasm, but tho smaller folk think them superb, and 
express their admiration with unstinted delight. When the 
gardener of a neighbouring lord exhiluts a good specimen from his 
choicest plants, not for competition, but as a model for imitation, 
their enumsiAem knows no bounds; and a fine alamanda or 
a xich]|}'^loured diftcsena xecrives almost divine honours. As 


« Tflk, tho flowers in these locsl shows aie jwor enoaA j ^ ttie 
frait 13 often good sad the vegetables manufieenti 'jUm luglHet 
efforts of comiH'tition are nsuaJlj devoted to omoos sad henu ( 
but potatoes come in for their duo share, and tho summer eelery is 
for the most part an in-stanoe of misdirected power. The great 
houses carry off the first prizes, the poor little cottage plots, culti- 
vated at odd iiours under dilliculties, not touching them in value. 
The gontlemeii sfiy Ihey give their prizes to their gardeners ; but 
that docs nut hoi |i the 'cottiigcrs who have spent time and money 
and hojie in Ibis uui-qual suugglo of piguuoa with giants. In?. 
somo plafj(*s they di\ ido tlm chisscs, and give prizes to the gentle- 
folks jipart and to tho coltagers by theinaolvcs. In which case they 
fulfil tho iScriplui’od liter.'ilJy, ftud give iiio.*it to those who already 
h'lve inn.st. 

All the local mhlili.'M nve sure lo be at these fclc?.^ There is the 
]i:ii'mk*s-4 imhocile avIio w/Mult rs about tho roads with a peacock a 
lciitl»«*r in ]n< battert d <'ld cap, mid who tiilKs tvj Jiimsolf when ho 
c;imj()t find iinollicr lish-iu-r; and tlicrc is the stiilwart lady pro- 
prietor wlio tiivjiis lu r own laud, and knows ns much about roots 
find beasts as lliu best of them. She is reported to have thrnnhod 
hri* man in her liim?, and h said to bo a crack shot and tho be.st 
rough-ridi'i* for miles roiaul. There is tho ruined yeoman who 
came int«) a eood ] 3 i*o]>t‘rty Avben lio Avas a liandsomo } 0 ung folloAv 
with ihe ball at Ins foot, but an ho has drunk himself from all! nonco 
lo pemiry, and from sturdy healtli lo palsy aud delirium tromens, 
yet AVilo alway.'i a idudly word from liis belters, having la'cn no 
lu.mV. eiw'iny but his onnu, and even ol liis wmrst a goml IoUunv in a 
.v»rt of Avnv." M'huv i'v I lie f.irmCr wdio is supposed ciipablo of buying 
up Jill tlje le-niev gciitiT i'l ii hatch, but Avlio, hoiiig a misogymist, 
Ine.’, by hiin.-idf in his iMinhliiig old ruined hall, wilh a hind tiA do 
tie; scullt-rMiuiids ANork, and ne\er a })(‘tticoat about tho pluc^.*. 
There is tlie si'clf-laug Id man of scienco whose quiintities are shaky 
ui.eu la; b'Hs 3011 tlm nann's of his Iroasiiivs, but uhose kiKiwledgo 
of local fns.-il.s, of j.iri' jilaiit.H, of concealed antiquilios, io true so 
far :iH it poies, if of loo ;>re:Lt iiuporLaiice in hi.s est imate of thing, ; 
mnl side by rtidc with Ima the selL-inade poet, wliosc ver.ses aro 
not alwavs cas}’ to scan, ami whose thoughts arc apt to express 
tlieiuseUcs mifttilA'. Tliet-e ami mure aie .sure lo be at the fete 
bringing tin ir pc^ ulieiilK's as their ([uol.i, and giving that inde- 
M-ribible but pleasant local tlavuur Avliich i? hilf iho jutcresl of tho 
tluu'r. 

Tucri' is a great deal (d* juMctical dcmocrucy in these gatherings, 
if the grand pc.’ple stay into the tiiui; of tho second prices, 
wliiclj, lifuvevLr, they generally do jiot, Jf they <lo, then ragged 
co.ils jo.dle the MjulveV L'lo.s.yv hruaddotli^ and rudo boys crmnplo 
ilie fn'.")! silks and lnn^5llm^ of tlu‘ ladii'S Avilh tlio most communistic 
uncnnc'Tii. The shopgirl and 1 ’avmov‘sdangldevs ctuno out in gor- 
geous aiTiivq Avilh bifunels and cIjignuTis, stre.r-'U'rs aud furbch'ws, 
of Avomlerfiil consl ruction : and their t-isters of moro cultivated 
t.isto re,gard tlicir ('xaggcraled toilets as moral crimes, ihit tho 
poor things are hapjiy iii Ilnur ugly lincry, and, as millinery is by no 
means an e\ai I .‘^cienci', Iht'y may be pardoned if they adopt mon- 
hfr(»''i(ics on Diclr own account whiclyi year or no ago had been 
s:i nctioned by fashion. 8ometimcs Punch and .ludy, “ as performed 
before tlie Queen (ind Prince Albert,” hejpf? 011 the enjoyment ot 
the day, Avitli the “ ” .softenod out of respect for tho clergy- 

man; .somelinics an acrobat lies down on tho grass and tAvirlfl a 
huge ball between liis feet, Avhich .‘jOts all tin; hov.s to do tho like 
in imilfition, and perhiqi.s bringt, down ninny a imitcrnal band on 
fiesliy pluces us tho n'-snll : or in somo localities a troop of littU; 
girls in snirlet ami white plait ribbons dance round a maypole 
.and are cidlcd inappropriately inorriij-daucers. Perhaps there are 
lirevvtuks 11 1 ihe end uf all things, when the set pieces will 
not light simultaTiLMuisly in all their parts, the cathcrino-wheels 
liiivo the disastrous trick of sticking, and only the Roman 
candles and the rockets succeed as they should. But the gaping 
croAvd i.s Aocil'erou.s and givod-natured, and holds tho whole alfair 
to have been hpltmcrnl. There is a gi'eat deal of coarse jollity 
among tho nu n und Avoincn over the failures and succcBses alike, 
and if tho leto is in the North there is sure to be more drink 
afloat limn i.s desirable, lleadaches are tlic rule of tho next 
morning, with perhaps houm things lost that can never be regained ; 
yet, in ppito of the irievitublo abuses, the.'^o local fetes are things 
worthy of encouragement, and perhaps if tho great people wuukl 
cuter iuto them more heartily, and remain on the ground longer, 
tho lower orders would behave themseh»es better oil tJnough and 
there would not be so mndi rowdyism at tho eud. It does not 
scorn to us tliat lhi.s would bo an unendm'able sacriiico of time aud 
ersonal dignity for tho pleasure and morality of the neighbour- 
ood whoro one lives. 


THE LUXEMBURG ROUTE. 

A TRAVELLER’S complaint in tho columns of the Timf^s 
rather understates the cose against the managers of tho 
Luxemburg line of railway. This line forms part of Uio route 
botwoen London and Basle by Osteud and Brussels, and we assume 
that its managors, or, in other words, the Belgian department of 
Stale which administers railways, are responsible for tho adver- 
tisements which invite tourists to adopt this route. The same 
responsibility cei’tainly rests upon the two English Oompanles 
winch carry passeiif^ers on another part of this route; and it 
deserves their attention that, whereas ooih first and second class 
through tickets cun be bought in London, only first class tluFough 
tickets can bo bought in Basle, and within this week no 
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though tidwts could be bought at all. To mnj persona the 
aflmng of il or iL io», in this journey is impottatot, and nohodv 
vould suspect, until warned by experience, that an economy which 
is practleawe between London and Baale is impracticable ^ween 
Basle and Loudon. All those who are concerned in holding out 
an illusory representation art responsible for the disappointment 
and loss which it occasions, and as the ndvertisements of this rout o 
are somewhat protontioua, those who isatio them sho^ild tnkc caro 
to provide all that is promised either expressly or by reaRonablo 
implication. There is, or was, a slightly absurd paragraph slating I 
that “fipocial arrangements for breakfast’’ had been made at the 
Bnissids Hallway Station. whi(^b appeared to moan only tliat tlm 
iiBiHil coflV c-pol and a milk-can were prondod in tlic rofrrdmjont- i 
room. This, however, was a nirrely liamiless iloiiri.di. Hut 
when it is statod that a PeCond-claFs thrnuglj ticket can be ! 
bought in Tjondon for 3/. 9f. cx/., and that lirst-class 

faro must bo paid on the iiiglil truiu botw'cen Jjru.v<»cdo 
and Luxemburg, it is natural to asHumc that the Sfiiue ticket, with 
asiinilar <puili heat inn, can bo bought in Ikislo; .and this cannot bn 
done. It is true that after' a little. e\p(;rit‘nco tho prievaiicn mav 
appear trilling. There time and f>p]ioil unity to lake a se.cression 
of tickets at Hasle, Mel,/, Luvonibmv, llrii.-ael.^, t blend, and 
Lover; but tlio objeet of such ad\erlisemenis as lliatto which wo 
Tcfor is to attract the irioxperierci‘d hy promising t() veinuAc 
dillicuHies wliieli to them seem great. It is scarcely hone- 1, to 
nssi.st travellers on thfdr way out, and all(»w oh^t:lcl‘ s to be inier- 
posed on their way home, and thereby entail nne.xpei I'-i] and 
perhaps inc(»fr.enient, eharge?. Tliere is a sea-side [daCe in Wales 
to wdiich a conch used to run as long as \i'iitors wme going 
thith«‘r, but il diil sometimes hiippioi iJiat llu' eorudi wa.'. talkOJi oil 
before tho \j'ii tors had all rolnnnal, and the re.'idue ^^ele put to 
the expense of posting. 

Tlie compiaimmt in the appcir^ lo more than tied, 

avenigo amount of ignoraiua' and weakn'*^' f(»r which we think 
that the inaii.iger.s i)!* Iluvo lines oujlit !<• make )U'o\i-ion. lie 
says that tho !'-d\erliscmcnlr5 tor tho pn\s'M){ month oiler t]ivoe.'!h 
tickets (tirat-ckiss) for 12.J fr. at Ikisle, but that }i“ Avas charged 
130 1’r. We helievt' that llie price hn.s always been the < xuct cjui- 
valent in fiMUcs and cents, for 4/. k)?. and if he was ehaiged 
and paid more, he wais tho \i( lim of an iiiipudenl extoilion, whh ii 
Im ougiit to ]ia\e resisted. The prico lor tlt<\c licliets is, iti we do 
not mislake, posted up near the. hnre in. and *•' he hud apptgded to 
a printed notice, a claim in exciss of it vvoultl not lui,\e h-saj ]ier- 
sistediij. Then he says t lull the Jidverlisime.nt ]U‘oni)sed 56 lh.'». 
of luggage fiee, hut Jin was ch;n<jL‘d for every p(»imd of 
1uggag<*. If lie lire! taken n hug (W portmanteau of moderate 
into the Ciirriiigt' avith him i-(»hody wmuld li.ive ohjorted, but if 
he cho.se to I’egirler lii.s higirago, it is Id ^ly that J»e would be 
charged witli tluj av liole w eight of il . The advertisimient probably 
luemis only tluit luggage under the naim d weight may be t.iueu in 
the caniage free of ch:ivg;e. Tie furtlu'r complains that he found it 
*‘aU but impossible” lo gid rern'shiuenis betw’oen ikisle, Avlmdi he left 
nl 3 P.M., and Brusstds, wl»cli he might have reacheil at 7 a..ai. And 
here wo. think that he demund,‘. loo much. A more prudent traveller, 
if he could not do without rcfreshimml, Avould carry it fdong w illi 
him. Tliere are not many places in Ihigland whe.ro good collco or 
3onp Clin bo obtained at night on a laihvny juiirm y, and it scareely 
st“cni.-i reasonalde lo expect to find such places nnire plentiful i 
abroad, where the. luibit of night travelling prevails so much ' 
less than among omsolves, Sirasburg i.s less than four hours 
from avid after passing it there is little or no oppor- 

l unity for vefrcslnrient until Metz is reached in live hours moie. 
Tho "lirst halt occurs, it may bo raid, too soon, and tlu' second 
is somow'hnt late; but ])er.Mons Avho cannot Iruvid for eight 
or nine hours Avillioiit eating and drinking should carry snpjilies 
with them. The refresliinent-room at ytrasburg is incomeniently 
distant from the platform, and it may be coneeded that tho archi- 
tect insulTiciently considered tho wants of Engliahraen travelling 
from Biielo to London. liow'CTor, coffee can lx? procured certainly 
at Metz at II r.Ji., probably at Lu.vemburgat half-past 12, and 
certainly at Namur at 5 a.m. It ia necdlesfl to add that at all 
those places and some others Ijoer may be procured, or n bottle of 
wine way be bought and taken into the carriago, and brea<l, meat, 
and fruit may bo bought at nearly all of them. It should be ro- 
meiaberod tt>o, that the food which we buy abroad can generally 
bo eaten, which ia more than can be said for tho sandwiehes and 
buns of Mugby Junction. On the wdi ole, therefore, tho lino bo- 
tween Baslo and Brussels can scarcely bo .said to traverse d 
desert, and wui observo tliat tlie complainant mil igated the hardship 
of his peculiar case by plee])ing at Luxemburg, which ho 
would reach half on hour after midnight. He could have taken, 
If ho had pleased, a solemn lunch or dinner at a tablc-d'hoto at 
;^lo at half after noon, Uo might have taken coHee, perhaps 
Tather hurriedly, at Straaburg, and he might have taken collee 
again at Metz ; he might have carried wine, water, or leiuonude in 
tho carriage wdlh him •, and ho might oven have pmcliaed a little 
abstinence without injury to bis health. Wo scarcely think these 
trivial deprivations deserve to^ bo called “ misfortunes ” to which 
all travelitfs on this route arc liable. The aggrieved gerttlouian will 
at least ^ve reason to bo thankTiU if ho never meets eny worse 
" miirfortunes ” in travelling.. 

His letter, however, mentions a fiu-thor incident of some im- 
portance which curiou^y illustrates tho character of Belgiau rail- 
way management. Ilia book of coupons had been lost by the 
ciorusiness of the guard of the train ; he was made to pay the fares 
fot which the coupons wore provided; and when h« applied for 


redress at Brussels, he was received by tbo chief of the Station 
"wth the manners of a duke and the uTlssmity erf a IMme 
Minister,” but up;to the time of writing to the hod ikA got 

redress. The politeness of Belgian officials is not merely on the 
surface. Tboy really intend and desire to assist, but they are 
marvellously slow and rather obtuse ft>)out it. An instance 
somewhat similar to that mentioned hy the correspondent 
of the ruuf's occurred to another traveller. Iknng unable iu 
tho dusk to scdeol the proper coupon for oii<» Fkige of the jour- 
ney between Oatiuid and Brnsj^els, lie handed the l>X)k to the 
guard, who took IVom it a wrong oiio. At Brussels the traveller 
discovered the rairitakrt and cnde.svoiireJ to get it set riglrt. 
'J'ho coupons were coloured Villow. The guard, whim applied 
to, fliiswiTcd by denying that any yelloAv coupon had * Wn 
given to him during that journey, and iu proof of this ns^rtion 
1 limed out likspockel^ in Avliich wor«^ s'lickmg ii mimlx'r of little 
pieces of green |iii]^er, which lie seemed tj treat as if they were of 
no imporkmce wlmlever. Tin IraAellcr, being in Brusflels next, 
day, ajiplieil to tlie, chief of the ‘-laliou, was r<H‘eived with 
tlio gre'ilesL attenlion and pulitniC'S, and AV'iS told that if Im 
would toko tim truuhle to coll again the mailer ‘diould bo impiircd 
into. Tho value of tlie conpiui AVas on’ y a few francM, and lh'. 
matter Avas purMierl chiefly lo ree what Avouhl coiufi of it. Tho 
eAuerienced m siieli vnntlms will uiidrrsland that nothing came of 
il. The. chief of the. ion, when tho IraATller called ixexl day. 
was more at lent ive and ]»o lit. j lluiri before. 'J'ho guard had been 
qiK'slioued, and liad an.-^vvered th.at no yellow coupon wliatever 
had been givarn to him, and the chief seemed to think this ci/dcIu- 
^.ivi‘. 1 ’!ie IraveDer ]>oinled out that, if no yellow Coupon had 

been iriven lo tlio guard, tht* guard ]nu<-t have allowed him to 
travel ovaTji portion of tijc lino withi/^it pT*odaciiJg anything to 
.-how that bo had paid hi.s thre, and that thus tho guard vvtus 
ac(‘u‘iing himself of n disliurt breach of duty. But tho chief of 
the, litalion did not seem to coinprebi'inl this argument. Ho 
simply ngretlt'd th'al nothing could be dom*. Tho cjsc^. is 
perlKi]'S lof'S ^irong than tlial staled in the VVi/icf, beeciU5*o 
it may ]>e said that tho traviller ought him.solf to bavo »o- 
lected till.' pro])er coupon and handed it to tho guard, and 
should therolbro take tho conseipiciiee of tho guards blunder. 
Tho correspondent of tlio 7 't)urs tiiys that at St riif-hurg tho con- 
ductor, “ in mnnipulaliiig onv books, dropped one of thorn down lhv> 
w i ml oAv -frame,” ami it could not be got oui. 'riicre seems to havo 
been no neeil lor any numipiilailou by the conductor. IjicIi 
tiMveller slionkl have seloelvd from bis book the proper covipon, 
and handed it In the guaui. But still, as the coufluettir received 
th( oeok into his hand, ho v\ as bound to lake reasonable enro of 
il, »A\hich he certainly did not. Tho correspond e.nt upplied for 
redre.‘'.s at Lujicinburg, tind afterwards at Llrus.Kds. llo was made 
to pay the fares which the coupons repu^sented; but the chief of 
tlie station at Brn.^sel.s as.'-uved him that, if ho would write a 
statement of his case, the matt* r should ho adjusted. lie did 
v\iit(‘ on tho 13th /'September, but. had received no reply on*tlio 23vd. 

' (.)ur uvvn ob.servnlioij would h‘ad iia to think ti^i days not nearly 
Jong enough for the chief of Iho station at flrusaols to inquire into 
ami adju.st n mattiu’ of this kind. Our expectation would bts that 
rodres.'* would ultimately come, and wc do not think it will bo 
liind(»rcd by tlie publication of tho cuiuplnirit in the Times. 

Persons Avho do.sirn to sjM*nd their annual holiibiy in Switzerland 
also desire lo get there, without unniicessarv delay or espouse, and 
persons who are content to travel swonil-class ought not to bo 
forced or tricked into triivclling first-clnas. Wo can sCtWiely, 
however, suspect tho rnihvay mana^em of ii deliberate purpose lo 
exact iii'st-rln.ss lares, since it is a ihct that during the preaent 
week they had omitted to providi* Jli’st-closa tickets. This 
direct route belAveeii Prviissejs and Baslo ia certainly not 
beaiuilhl, and after it has been travelled once or twice it becomes 
tedious. But it i.s quick, and it might be reasonably cheap. Tho 
mnnogers might do moro than they have done lo facilitate tho 
jouniey, and travellers, on Iho other Juind, should not expect too 
much, nor make an uniea.'^onable fuss over small ditHcnltics and 
discomforts. Tlirongh ticl:el3 are a great convenience, but people 
need not fall into utter helplesene.«8 for want of them. Gencrallv 
.sjieaking, a Continental railway train stops often and long enough 
for all reasonable purposes, and for one trav^eJler who gets too little 
in the way of refreshment, it is easily possible for several travellers 
to get too much. 


KEVIEWS. 


YONGK'S HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION OF l688.* 

T HIS History of the Hevolution of 1688 ia intended, according 
to its author, for tho benelit of students and teacbeft who, 
while they desire a fuller account than tho narrow limits of a 
school history w'ill allow, find “ Macaulay’a brilliant narrative ” 
too long, and Hallam too purely ccmstitutioxMil. Starting with 
remarks upon the character and effect of the Eeforraation in Eng- 
land, and ending with the Peace of Hyswick, which he rogoids as 
the period when the Revolution was fairly completed and secured, 
Professor Yongo liua brought within tho compass of one small 

• History of the Englinh Revolution of 1688. By Charles Duke Yonge, 
Regius Proipflsop of MMovn Ilietoiy, Queen’s College, Iklfast, nnd i4uthor 
of “The Histoiy of the Biillsh Navy,” “The Hwtury of France under the 
Bourbons,” Sec, London : Henry 8. King & Co. 1874. 
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volume , a narrative *wliicb he considers to be on a scale laij?e 
cnou^ to give an adeouato knowlodp:e of the eubjoct, both in its 
historieal and its constitutional aspects, w’ithont being so minute or 
prolix as to deter the ordinary reader. No doubt there are people 
who are deterred by the mere sight of a big book ; but we sliould 
think that any one who had once iniistered courage to begin upon 
the volumes of Macaulay would hnd them easier to get through 
than the one compact -lo< iking little book before ua. b\ir, though 
Professor Yongo speaks witli respect of Mac^aulay, and has largely 
drawn upon him, it is soldoin tliat he succeeds in cnlching any 
sparks of tlu; brilliaucy ho ndinives. The plan of his work, in 
’which tu'cnts are grouped not in strict onler of time, but according 
to their connexion with cjich other, ullbrda, in skiHul hmids, 
opportunity for more lively pictures than can he given by tbo 
annalistic ludhod, and the scale he lias clvisen allows of a fair 
ninoimt of detail. Rut the style is poor and heavy, evtm ihounli 
it is comparativi-ly free from sooilences (^o inordirin'le in length as 
some upon which we remarked the last time it foil to our lot to 
review a book by the same autbor. AVith all the pains he t.ilu's 
to explain and di'scribo how things happened, lie g(‘nerally fails to 
net them clearly and strongly before the eyes* of Ids lenders, or to 
bring out vividly what uuinner of men were the kings and .‘itates- 
tnon of who*u he writes. In short, ho lacks Hint drnuuitic }»ower 
which, though it is a gift to he used with fIi^cr('llon, is in a certain 
degree alwoliiUdy iiccessaiy to the lunking of an hhtoriiiu even of 
tho most modest class. 

Ry way of c<uupensntion, he is sometimes f.iirer than Macnulny, 
whom ho by no means slavislily follows, end wlinm he e\t‘u 
occasioii.illy corrects. Ho is sutlicienlj'y sevoro upon King 
AVillimus r.inJts, and doe.s not attack Dundee and M.trlboroimh 
■with the furious i-nmitv of tin'. gri*at Whig liistorian. For example, 
Marlborough's real part in bidniv ing the Rrcst expedition — an alfair 
in which ho showeu himself b.iso and (liftlujiiouiviblo enouLdi, but ; 
not Buch an utter villain as Macaulay maluM him out — la faiidy | 
told. And to the general lack of vitality with which tho cliarac- 
tera are, drawn an exception must be made in tlio case of 
Louis XIV., wdioui Professor Yonge, as liis readers know of old, 
hate so bitterly that hi* rises into unwonted vigour in deiionnciug 
him, dwelling with delightupoii the nndignilied fashion in w hich tho 
Great King llinched from tho danger^ of battle, and olmiK-.t 
grudging liim the small praise of iiavinu^ been u generous and 
niaguilicent host to the fugitive dames of J'aiglaiid. (tromw’ell 
alfio IH distinctly, but we should say imj lie'll v and ujiscieiitilie.illv, 
drawn. Professor Yonge evidently looks ui'on him only as tin* 
Machiavol or Richard 111 . ofliis day, a niej « nuniiig anil unhcru- 
pulonfl schemer for power, bending tho whole course of event io 
suit his private ends. No distinction is made between <m .es 
where (Jronivvell fliniply acted with liis parly, or with the nrniy — 
of -wdiich, at any rate at iir, 4 , lie was the leiuh r only on condition 
of loading it the way it wanted to go- -and tlio.se. wiiere he ueted 
for himself alone. We, avo told that he sent (.Vdoiiol Pride with 
his troopera to ‘ purge ’ the House," as if (Iromvvel) had In-en tlio 
solo and mowed origiriiitor of Pride's Pinge. Hr may have be»*n 
at the bottom of ji, but he w'a*< at any rat** ni a position to protes^^ 
as ljudlow report.s, “ Hint lie had not liei'ii actjiiaiiited with this 
<h*sigii,” althougJi ho admitted that ‘^sineo it ivas done, Im was 
glad of it, and would (‘ndeavonr to maintain it,'’ 'J’heii Pro- 
fessor Yonge tidla us that memiwhilo he had posseast'd him- 
ae.lf of tho King's person, and ho now brought liim to London 
to murder him with a burlo-ipu* of all IIkj forms of law and 
justice.” A mookerv of log^al liirm it may liavo been, ns any 
imitation imiy bo called a m<'cio".'y ; but a term which implies 
conscious riclicnle is slvang-elv nii.^^placed w'ith romird to so stern 
and solemn a Iran.^iaction. One might a.s vcell talk iibout burlcsrpio 
wlion SaTrmel hinvs Agag in pieces be, fore llie, Lord in Oilg.il. 
Of Charles IF. wc aro told tliat his la.^^t act -was ‘*{111 avowal 
on Ids de itli-li.'d of his adherence to tlie Roman Catholic Chundi, 
lo wliicli h(5 lijul for many years seerLdly belonged,’’ Thi.s 
sounds as if ('harlos had been moved to make an honest 
and open confession of faitli. whereas :ill lie did was lo have a 
iriest smuggled in by the b,u k stairs, fiom whom to receive tho 
ast sacraments in tlie presence only of a few trusted men. N.itu- 
rally the fact almost imniodiately got wlii'^perisd uhout, but there 
w'as no avowal till James grew bold enough to nijiko ii. This 
latte prince is, wo think, rather hardly used in being chanrod with 
having coinpclkal his Biibjecta “ to identify Popery with tyranny” 
by, amongst other tliiii;:s, “Ids ])er.sccntion of l’rotcstaiits,vv}iether 
belonging lo tho Kslablishcd Church or Nonconfonni-sh*.’’ No 
doubt James would have persecuted Prote.st.iuH with great good- 
will if bis fluhjects wmiilfl only have waited till he felt strong eiioiigli 
lo do so ; but they tumed liim out before he liad succeeded even in 
placing his own re.ligion on terms of equJilily. d'liero were times 
when he persecuted Nonconformists*, hut that would come under 
the bond of defcntling and supporting the Ohnrch of Kngland, not 
of peraceuting I’rot<*staut9 as such. Tho (picslion, however, de- 
pCD«ls in great measuro on tho sense attached to tho word persecu- 
tion. In his account of the piMeeediugs against tho University of 
Cambridge Prolesgor Y ongo goes out of his wav to cast a doubt 
upon a statement of Macauhiv's. After mmitioning.that the Vice- 
Chancellor was punished by being dcpiivcd of his olhee, ho adds 
in a note:*— 

Macaulay, vol. ii., \\ 280, says ho wus also rloprivod of his inn.sterhliip, 
but Burnet says cxpjvj^sly that lie wu3 not : “ \\\ that vv.is thoujjht fit to be 
■done ogainst him vv.is to Uini him out of Ida office. That w.is hut an annual 
and of no profit.” 

What tocwawlay really does say is that Hr, Penchell was sus- 


pended from all the emoluments to which he was ^titled as 
Slater of a college. If Professor Yongo had ■taken tho’ obvious 
course of referring to the authority cited by Macaulay, the JStaffi 
THiilny ho would have read in tho sentence, as given under the seal 
of tho Commis.sii)ners for Ecclesiastical Causes by whom Dr. 
Pcttchell was tried— That the said Dr. John Peachell shall, for 
the said disobedience .and contempts, bo deprived from being Vice- 
Ohnncellnr of the said University. • • * ■A.nd also, that he ho 

suspended ‘ ah Oificio el. Bcnolic.io ’ of his Masteraliip of the saul 
College, during his l^Injcsty'.s plf.ihure.” In his niistalio between 
deprivation and suspension Professor Yongo may find comfort in 
tho illustrious example of the Lord Chancellor Joflreys, who made 
n-ecisely the snmo niislako in delivering the seiitenco. As for 
hujn*t’.s iiiiidf'fpintc. .account, it. was supplemented long ago by 
Onslow in his note on this pii.ssago. 

Tih‘,T'rofes9or casts a. similar doubt upon .a statement of HallamV, 
on no hotter gj’ouuds than his own careless le.rding of Rurnet and 
Cliiri'iidoTi. At page 143 we naul : - 

ll:ilhiiii (cli.-ip. ili. ]>. I.':;) snys that to thf’ olil mi-nil)f‘rs of the Pnrlia- 
incnl-> of Charh'S If. wrif .‘ulilid 50 iiicinhcrs of tli(‘ t'ommoii Council, \\ ilh 
tie* la*ril Maxor. IJut ho no for this .stnttnnout, nlikll is 

iiol eonobotu((i(l by i-itln-r lliinu’t’.s IIi>toiy or ('hin'iidoii’s Diary. 

Now let us see vvluit Ruriii't and Clarendon really do say on the 
matter. Rurnct's account is : — “Ho [the Prince of Or.ingo'] called 
all the p.'ers, and the ineiiibors of the Ihivo last Parliamenis, that 
were in town, logelher with some of tin*, cili/.ens of London.” 
Clavtmdon write.s on tlie 25th Deeemlxir: — “Tho Ibinccs's answer 
was lo thii ell'eet—' ’riuit he could not give an answer lo ihete 
Addre^ises till he h.ad sjioken with the gentlemen wlio had been 
formerlv of the House of Cominmig, and whom ho had .appointed 
to he with him lo-morrovv, as likewise the Lord Mayor, Aluerineu, 
and (Aunnion Council.’" To our nnclerstauding ihese accounts, 
as fir as tliey go, are strong support of Hallam. Rut, in tact, 
Ilallam does give his aulhtinty - Pari. Jli.st. v. .16" — 
on referring to whit-h v\e iiiid the Bummoii.3 of tho Prince of 
Orange, deuriug tile prepe.nce of the members of King C.'harless 
I’.irliameiils, the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen of tlio City 
of Jjondon, and lifty of the, Comnioii Ckmncil. It is there fiirllni 
st.Ued (hat, with tlie exception of tho Lord Arayor, tho City mou 
came as r.'rpieslcd, .aud joined willi tho old members of i’arlia- 
menl in the Adilress (0 the Prince c»f Orange whicli preceded tho 
(‘.tiling of the Convention of lOSli-Q. Ikdoie covrecling gr(.*at 
hislonans like Ilallain and MiUMiilay, it is advisable to refer to tho 
.sources vvln.iK’o tlu'y derived their information. AVe must add, 
however, that on a. point relating (o the. Rill of llighls our author 
makes out a good case for Rurnet .against Ma(',aul.iy, wlio on V(*ry 
weak grounds accuses the Rislioji of gross inaccuracy. It i.s (MiriuUfct, 
coiK-idering llio attention wliicli Profes&iu’ Yonge sceiua lo have 
p-iveu to Rurnet, ll.illam, and Macaulay, that ho .sliould somelimc.s 
go wrong on mntli'rs which one would have, tliought In* could not have, 
failed to learn from them. In recapilnlatiug the substance of the 
Declaration of RigJit, he says: — “ It enumeralod those fuiKlamoiital 
jirinciplcs of the Constiluliem, as laid difwm in iheancient charlf'rs, 
that no King could dispense with tJio estaMishod laws without the 
Consent ol’ l^^rluuufmt.” Hero ho mi.sscs the loop-hoki lelt for the 
dispensing jiower by the limitation (jf the Declaration against it, 
“ as it hath hecn assumed and (^vercised of la(,e.'’ This is a nice 
point, but it is clearly brought out both by Ilallam and Macaulay, 
and should not have been over]ook(*d in a book dealing with the 
const ilutional aspect of tho Revolution. Tho most sm-ioim mistake, 
liovv'ever, that wc have come across is in the account of the ic- 
c« linage of iG(j6, and tho liuaucial ineafaures then tfikeii by 
Montague; — 

T1h> Ik .irth tax v\a.s otk* uf tlio uMi’.st soiircps of tho national rcvmuo. ; but 
it aaM bitti jly amt iuuvi imiIIv Jiatcl, as oiui which uurliily on rho 

|Mior, ;iiid V Inch gave tho olloctors pu-texts for clomhilinry visits, which 
vvori* alin.i^t alway.s ainioying, anil not unfuMiuciUlv wcri: inndo the moans c/f 
iinl.'iir extortion. Mont.'ii;uc now pro|u»sc<l to abolish the lu^rtli-tax, and to 
■iuhMitiile for It a window-tax, aiid the House of t’uinnions unanimously 
apjirovod of his design. 

Has ProfesBor Y'ongo never read Iht*, Stat. 1 AV. & M. cap. lo, 
“for the taking .away the Revenuo nviaing by Jloartb-mouoy ’’? 
Has lu* forgoUcii how his Maje.sty, “ having been informed that the 
Revenue of 1 1 earth-money was grievous to the People,” was 
plca.sed lo signify Ids jiluasiire “either to agree to a Regulation of 
It, or to llm taking it wholly nwav,” .and how the Oommona did 
find that iJie said Revenue “ is in itself, not only a gTeat Oppreaaiou 
\o the ]ioorer Sort, but a Radge of Slavery upon llic whole People, 
exposing every Alan's House lo bo entred into and Boarched at 
J'leasm’f*, by Poisons unlvtiown lo him”.^’ If Profeasor Yoiige’s 
atudies have not extended lo tho Statute-book, ho Jias read 
Macaulay and Rurnet, and from them might have learned how 
W'illiam along bis whole line of march, from Torbay to Ijondon, had 
been importuned “to discharge the chimney momw”-- ti tfi-iovanco 
which doubtless pressed sorely upon many "who had never known or 
resent i*d those invasions of our rights and libi^rties which cost .Fames 
his throne— and how ellcctually thonewKingbostirred himself in the 
matter. Such is fame, and bo aoon nrehonelits forgotten. 5y which ” 
— to wit, the taking away of hoarth-monoy — Alajesty,” say 
tho grateful Commons, “ will erect a lasting Monument of your 
Goodness in every House in the Ki^dom ” ; hut seemingly no such 
monument has fcoen eroctod in Professor Y^onge’s house, or, if 
thoro bo one, the date inscribed is about seven years too late, and 
Montnguo’a name has usurped tho place whore thiat of tho [Deliverer 
should be. AA'hat .Alontague really did was not to' propose to 
1 uFxilishtlie hearth-money, but to devi.se the window-tax to supply the 
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place of the abandoned impost, which, in Macaulay’s words, “odious 
as it was to the ffreat majority of those who paid it, was re- 
membered with regret at tho Treasury and in tlie City,” 

As a whole, tho book wants life, and tho subject is not ono 
which can btiar lame treatmoftb. Mw»ulay made a Whig epic of 
it, with King William for the central figure; a writer of equal 
skill on tho other side might make it a tragedy of the fortunes of 
tho Stuarts. To the student of the (>onstitutiou it is tho Jmppy 
winding up of a long chapter of constitutional stnigglea ; to tho 
Btudeiit of character there is a vein of tragi-comedy in that 
triumph of religion and liberty in which none of tho chief actor.s, 
except tho foreign prince whom we called in to save our national 
rights, played a horo’a part. But, without some gouiiis in tho 
telh^r of the talo, it is apt to he a rather dreary and spiritless one ; 
and Professor Yonge does not display siifiicieut historical insight 
or minute accuracy to atone for its want of interest as a story. 


THE LEXOIU COLLF.CTIOX.* 

W HEN tho blind fury of the French Revolution destroyed tho 
tombs of tho kings in the Abbey Cliurcli ()f »St. Denis there 
wero probably many persona standing by, (»r even tiHsi.sting, who 
secretly regretted the de.sl ruction, and who W(»uld willingly, iftln^y 
had dared, have opposed thtj more seurteless and deslructitii of the 
iconoclasts. Tho proch-vorbal wliich details lUe pruLfressivo stejia 
of the disgusting work dwells on the horrors ot the scene with 
simple minutenoss ; even pausing to remark that it was 
at eleven o’clock in tlio luorning, at the moment at which tho 
head of Mario Antoinette w'as cut oil', that the body of Lonia XV. 
was taken up. An account of its state of putreraction follows, with 
the remark that the odour was insupportable, and t hat powder was 
burnt and guns were tired to clear the air while the borly wab tbrowm 
quickly into the pit upon a bed of quirklime and covered up at 
once. Notwithatamliug this horror and IuinIo, an artist was pres»Mit 
making notes, and it is to the saints man, whom neither Hickeiiing 
smolla nor tho fiuy of tho mob could put oil* his halmice, that 
Franco owes tho preservation and ultimate restoration of so 
many of those monuments. It is indiejiti\e of the caliiiiies.s 
of his temperament that wdiile even the cold writer of the 
verfjfil is disturhccl and hurried h) the shucking nature of tlie 
work, M. Deuoir is able to observe that the Kiiiirs head was 
white, the nose vioh‘t, and tlm hack of llm body rod, like that of a 
new'-born infant. But liis coolness in the preseuco of danger did 
not des(‘Tt him when bo had made his notes. He could do nolhiiig 
while the- madness lasted to arrest the execution of Iho decree of 
tho (Convention. He knew tliat Btirrore’s propo.md w'ould bo CMiried 
out before any feeling of regret or remorse could exist to ho iiuncil 
to account, ^riie strong arm of the Depuhlic, to use the bombastic 
language of the demagogue, must etfaco witlumt pity lho.se ])roud 
epitaphs, and demoliLsh the uinuBoleuins whicli recalled the frightful 
memory of tho kings. But when it was all o\er, and people 
began to coim^ to their senses, Ijonoir obUiiiied leav(‘ U> imaKe a 
collection of tlio best w-orks of art which liful been among the 
ro^al loiiihs. Thtj convent of the IVtils Augustins on tho bouth 
side of the Seine, opposite the Louvre, was assigned to him 
for the purpose, and he gradually assembled in it not only 
the chief sUitnes and carvings from St. Denis, but many from 
other places which <liiring the outbreak had also been desecrated. 
Ho labelled ev(‘ry example, not always rightly, it may he sup- 
posed, and arranged them as far as jaissiblecliroiiohigicHlly. I’nder 
what head lio classed the hotly of tlm great Tiireniie, which was 
exhibited in a case, wo are not informed. Although tho mob 
did not allow it to rest in the crypt of St. Denis among tho 
kings, neither did they fiing it into the ditch, hut, probably with 
some ide-a of paying it a kind of respect, they brought it to Pari.^, 
and now after ita travels it rests, for the time at leabt, beside the 
tomb of Napoleon at tho Jnvnlides. 

When more settled times came, SI. licnoir was formally ap- 
pointed president of tho rauaeum which ho hail opened in 1 794, and the 
monumenta remained under his charge until 1816, ^s hen in Deciun- 
ber an ordinance was issued esUiblishing tho School of Art, and 
RBsiguing the Petits Augustins for it.s head-quarters. Tho decree 
fm*tn(*r prescribed tho restoration of the monuments brought from 
St. Dcius, and the return of the others whic'h liad been assembled 
from various places to the churches or Hie families to' wliich they 
hadlxdongcd. In many cases -as, for example, in those of tho 
Montniorcncy family and those of the diocese of Pans — the rightful 
owners wero indilforent to their preservation ; and several stutiu’s, 
now at Versailles or in tho Louvro, were long iu the gallery of M. 
Lenpir with those which were returned to 8t. Denis. But when 
his^muscum was broken up and his occupation gone, ho could not 
part from the relics he had so long guarded ; indeed it is morothan 
probable that, but for hi. s knowledge, it w ould liavo Ijcen found 
impossible to replace them; and so, as if by a kind of right, he 
became Cuiutor of tho Royal Monuments of 8t. Denis, and super- 
intended the second exhumation of the bodies which lie had seen .so 
roughly treated in 1793. UoW' far bo was able to identify the 
remains we canuot .say. It is more than likely that many mistakes 
were made, and that dillerent memories yielded conllicting im- 
pressions. Though no lowly woodman U8ur|)», where all xvaro 
i-oyal, or at least noble, a king’s grave, yat it must have been 
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as impossible to distinguish tho bones of one prince feoni another 
as to tidl the corpse of Marmion from that of his follower at 
Flodden. In all tlio work, both conjectural and schmtific, M. 
Lenoir took a prominent part, and yet no found time for various 
books on the history of art, and on hieroglyphics, which he also 
studied. Li 1838 ho died, much regretted, and, it is to bo feared 
in reduced circumstances. ’ 

Tho uorivalled kmjwledgo of pt.Ttraituro possessed byM. Ixinoip, 
and the numerous opportunities whicli tho troubled times in 
wliich h(? lived ndbrded him for making a collection, were not 
wasted. Two yearn before his death he parted with liis galleiy 
‘d' portraits. They were fiwt ollVred to the Government of Louis 
Philippe ; but though, as Lord Ronald Gower tells us, the price 
was much below their value, it was cavilled at, and a I^ondon 
agent brought them to this country; so “ France (owing to tho 
siiabbiuess of the Citizen Kings (lovernment) lost what is pro- 
bably ono of tho most genuine aud mt<^reating collections of hia- 
torii iil French portraits cither in this country or in Franco.” It 
passed into the possession of the Duke of Sutherland, and is hung 
in llio private apartments of Statlbrd House. Lord Ronald 
Gower, with a consideration for tho public whicli is worthy of 
/ill praise, has r‘U(le.;ivoui’ed in the present volume to make it 
known by a catalogue of a very pleasing kind, where every 
item in tho i.s accompanied witli a drawing more or lose 
elabonito, so that tho portrait or tho person portrayed may 
herealt(;r be ideiititied. Jlow far Air. Schari would agi'eo 
with liim as to the names attached to soino of these pictures wo 
Ciujuol say. Jn all probability seveml of them are erroneously de- 
.scribiil, but a lii>t stop has been made in this publication 
towar<ls rectifying such mistakes, and if similar catalogues could 
be obt.'iiiicd of siniil»u- collections iu other places, wo might easily 
pfirdoti all iaulls and errors of description for tlio sake of ob- 
taining Honie method of identifying tho faces and fonns which appear 
on >0 many walls. Tliere aro few subjects in the whole range of the 
lileiMlnvo of art more inlercstiug,few more difficult, and none upon 
wliich It'ss bins been written of an available kind. Illuminated 
nuimiscripts contain innumerable ]>ortraits, portraits painted in many 
instances lung before the dawn of painting as we now understand 
the word. Wo commonly reckon tho Westminster picture of 
Rlchaid n. as our earliest KngHrii portrait, but if wo look into 
niami»«‘ri]ds wu may go back fr^im ilie fovudeenlb century to the 
tenth. Ju his memoir on tho AVostminsler painting, contributed 
seven yeav.s ago to tlm Fine Arfft Qiiurtniy^ Mr. ocharf C 4 irriod 
his ia\e.stigation of tho authenticity ami authority of the work into 
I bowKs as well as among galleries. A list of poi traits in manuscripts 
cou?jul<*(l by such a painstaking aud accurate liand would bo of 
iiiesiimable v ulue. Diinslan’s picture of himself iu one of his books at 
tho iVidloian might perhaps head the list, but a long array of 
kni|jhl? and I.idies, of king.s und jirclates, might 1 hi gathered 
(hmi v.'irious quartern, including tin* Loulerell Bsalter, the Bedford 
Alih.^al, and a countless hofet of similar volumes in each of wlii(‘h 
the portrait of a patron was included. Am<mg tho foremost of 
these patrons (»f art mu.st »ilwa}s bo counted tho Duko of Bur- 
gundy juid his wifo, tho .sistiT i»f Ldwoi'd JV. of Knglaurl, and 
]M)rtiai<s of the Burgundian frunily most frequently occur in col- 
lections. Their r.umbur muht bo very greatj and, as wo naturally 
expect, the two earliest pieturc*s in the Lenoir Collodion bear the 
names of membera of the family. The first is on panel in oil, and 
i.s named “ Jean (Sans Ik'ur) Due do Jkiurgoyue,” which accords 
with an inscription on the hack. If this is really a portrait of 
Duke .J«)]iii, who was the contumporary of Rieliard II., it is an ex- 
tremely early mul curious exam pie. Because it is in oil, and for other 
im.'Tous, wo canuol but liesiUile lo accent it as genuine, or at least 
to accept tho doMuipiion ms correct. Thero will be less re.'ison to 
doubt tlic authontieity of the second picture. It nhnost t^r- 
lainly repre.-eiits the famou'^ Bo.^lard ol Burgundy, and in ibo 
» /pinion of Lord Ronald Gower it is probably by Van Kyck. It 
did not originally belong to the Lenoir GoUeclion, but wiw uddod 
to it by the Dudie.^s (Amutess of Sutherhind, and ia well worthy to 
bo conn led with the rest. 

cannot go minutely through every item of interc.st in a col- 
lection which contains upward.s of ono hundred and fifty like- 
nesse.s. TIkmo aro a large mmiber either by Clouet or attributed 
to him. Of these twenty-one uro in chtJk and fifteen in oil. 
Among the former is one ilosigmated os “ Jtent^o do France, 
Dnche.spo de Ferraro,” who vvns the mother of Tasso's liOonura. 
Clouet’s works in tho collection include also drawin/jfs or pictures 
of jM/irgnret Tudor, IJemy II., Diana of Poitiers, Catherine do’ 
Alcdiei, and in fact all tlio Fre.ncli celebrities of that day. A 
very remarkablo drawing bears the name of Du Moustier, but, aa 
liord Ronald Gower points out, it cannot be by him, aa it represents 
the three Coligny brothers, and Du Moustier was not born at the 
tium of llio Afassnere of St. Bartholomew. With respect to this 
drawing Lord Ronald says : — 

A)tliuui:;h the picture at Knulc is net altogether the same in composition 
as tills duiwiiig, there is a strong rescniblauce b<*twfen them, and Dlouet is 
well know'll to liave been, like Holbein, in the habit of making a careM 
chalk ^tu^ly of llie subject of hw jKirirait iK-fore painting it in oil.4 — un 
iii'stnncc oMdiich occurs in the two p<ir(r;iiu in this collect ion of Marguerite 
do Valois (inc* being in rod and black eliulk, und evidently a study lor tho 
.SHine isjiirnit pamtetl in oil.-?, tlio only ditt'crence being that in tiie one she 
wears lings juid not in the other. 

Thei'ti aro also soparato oil pictures of tho Admiral and his 
bi'olhertlie (’ardhuil. After Clouet, Do Moustier is host repre- 
sented, there hoing no fewer than tWeriW-one drawings in cr.nyon ns 
well ns nil oil-painting of the Diiko of (Juiae. Threo other pictur^ 
'deservo separate notice among those of tho earlier school. It ia 
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much to be wiehed that their authenticity could ho proved. One 
of them is a most unusual portwut of Calvin, who is represented 
in an oil-punting attributoa to Holbein, with a round face and 
fhll UpB, so much more like what we are accustomed to ox]>ect in 
likenesses of Luther that in one of the h^rench prints it is actually 
«o named. The inscription on the background is certainly later 
than the picture itself, and consists of the words (Jalvinus otatia 
44, 1538.” A still more remarkable work is thus desenbed: — “ niia 
is perhimB the most interesting portrait in the coUuclion, being the 
work of Oinq Mmb^ friend, Loui.s Xlll. M. Lenoir, although he 
makes no special allusion to this di'swing, puts it dowm in his 
written list as Cinq Mars dossiu6 par Louis xih, and it has never 
been di^mted.” The drawing is very slight, in blacJc and rod 
chalk. The King was no mean jirtiat, and thisfacc, us unuU'rfd by 
Lord llonald Gower, is full of expression. Hut one of the mn.<5t 
striking portraits in the book is a proillc, in oils on ('.anvas, said to 
represent Mary Quoon of Scots. It is much to wi^litMl we 
could obtain some account of the previous hi.storv of this picture, 
which has been removed to Dumronin Castlo. 'J’lie Qiie* n is in a 
scarlet dress braided with gold Ince j her hair, in Avliich th^re is a 
white feather, is coloured auburn, and her ovos are brosvn. I’ho 
resemblance to theofligyin Iteniy Vll.’a cbupul is vm’ striking, 
and this is perhaps bo tiir the only iirgumenl for the gonuincucss 
cf the portrait. 

Among the later pictures is one of \V uUoau by himsdf, with 
these lines written underneath : — 

Wattonu par la Nature ornrf d'heitn u \ tjil» n<s 
l'’ut triw refonrioissaiit dt*?, doM.s qu’il vcr,ut dVllc ; 

•hiinai.s une autro iiiaiu uu la pt-ignoit plus Mlo, 

£t ue la dyut moiitivr fruuii do.s liquid bi 

In his note on the portrait of La Chapello the coinodiau wo ure 
reminded by Lord Konald Gower of the following auecdutLs: — 

Ho is said to havo been ourioasly eloquent in bis eu|)>, and ho used to 
discoUTM philosophy Tvilh tho Hervauls. On one o<'easi<in a friend found 
him surrounded by waiters all in tears, and on biing asked llie re,‘i‘«>u, 
Ohapelle said, “ Nous pleurous laniortde eo pauvre rimlare, que U s ineiiiviiKs 
out tod.” He then recommenced tliis narration of a tragic event wlueli had 
occHiTed two thousand years befoio in bueh a maiiuer iluil they all neoTn- 
moneed crying. (,)n a Rimik^v occasion, after a siqqier at AutiMul, (.hajM-IIo 
And his comrades having become rather iiinudUn on the vanity of mundaue 
aftairs, resolved to put uu end to their miseries by drowning Ihemsrlves in 
the Ai^nccnt river, and were only jirevi'nled i-arrying out their inlentiou by 
MoliUrc, vho, having supped on nulk, w'ua in a les.-t gloomy btutc. 


ROMANIA.* 

T en quarterly numbers have been ptiblisshed ol' tho e.veellcnt 
periodical now before us, but we doubt wludlior it is by any 
means as familiar as it ought to be to English veadi^rs. A brief 
notice of some of its priuci]ial articles may perhaps do good .<t'rvieo 
in rendoring its merits more readily reeogiii/nble. To .special 
students of the Roiuance languages it is doubtless well known, but 
there are probably many explorers of u le.«s restricted held of know- 
ledge who will be glad to havo their attention cnllotl to so rich a j 
atf)re of information. For its contents are of a varied nature, | 
though all bear upon tho subject to which the iesiow is devoted, i 
“tho study of the Roman languages and literatures.’’ To that 
study special aid has for some tiiue'been ail'orded by several joiinials, 
tho oldest and the most important of which is tho well-known 
Jdhrhuch far romaimchc nml nujliHchc Lutwaturj fuunded in i(S59 
by A. Ebert and Ferdinand AVolf, originally i&suml at Ihulin, but 
now at Leipsic. At Hologna the Prupuf/naturCf tslitud by Zaiu- 
brini, has aone good service for aoine seven yeans to the llaliuii 
branch of the study; and at Montpellier, gineo 1869, the iiVn/c (/<« 
languei ro»iff7if'A, tho organ of the 77010 * IHiulv ihfi ImuiucH 

rontaneBy has paid speciw attention to the iaiujue ffoc. In January 
1872 tho review now beforo us began to iqipear, edited by two 
echolars whoso names are a guaronloe for sound work, AEM. 
Pawl Meyer and Gaston Ptuis. 

In the first article of tho lirst number M. Gaston IViris, a worthy 
associate in the work so excellently carried on by his futber, 
Paulin Paris, discusses at length the meaning of ihe name given 
to tlie periodical. It may be bricdly summaiized us follows. 
The dewgnation Jiomani was (jrjgiimlly re.stricled to persona 
who were actually bom at Rome, or on whom it w'OB C(mferred 
by special favour. Hut the reblriclion was gradually ignored, 
especially tho celobraled edict of Caracalhi had inndu all 
the inhabitants of tho j'lmpire Roman citizens. Wlien the 
Empire was menaced by tho Barbaibins, tho word liomani 
became generally employed to distinguish those inhabitant, s 
from the myriads of foreigners by whom the borders w't*re beset. 
After a time the etrangere gained the upper hand, but they w ere 
still called hai^arij and they even tranquilly accepted the dorigna- 
tion, jubt as the Romans themselves had accepted the iiume of 
/Sfipf.'tapoi inlUcted upon them by tho Greeks. Nor were their 
feeling ruffled when they wore so styled by the Romans whom 
they employ od to write their Latin laws. All the Gormans were 
60 designated, the word hwrhanui meaning no more than “ stranger to 
Roman civilization ” or “ alien to Christianity,’’ and having to W»mo 
extent the force of gentilk. At that time, according to \\'uiu (if 
not to Grimm), tho Goi^n tribcft had no name by which to ex- 
press their collective nationality. The word GHmani would have 
ioonded strange to them. As to theodiecy diutisc (Fr. tieddsy Itul. 
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it appt^ared in tho Latin form theotisGuSy tAcudiiewr, only iii 
the ninth century; tho oarliest trustworthy oxaanplo of its use, 
thinks M, (hustou Parip, occurring in the text of fte Council of 
Tours, A.p. 813, in which mention is made of the lingua th&otiaca. 
The word thcodmay it is true, is cited by I)u Cange from^ Servius 
(on ./En. IX.), but it does not occur in the oldest MSS., and in 
others it varies, at^metiiues appearing os tmtomca or iMiSca* ^e 
ailjective theod'ts<'m properly signilied “national” (in Ullilaa 
ihiadihkCi ^ tjmfiLiter)^ and was long applied to the lon^iage only; 
gradually the speakers of tlio Jiutinaa zunrja began to call themselves 
Diutiahmy whence the present Deutsek, The name Teuto ap^ars 
nowhere, .md the derivative tmtmmm employed by certain Latin 
writers was a classical souvenir which reposed on no real denomi- 
nation, At all events, at tho time of tho Teutonic invasions, tho 
Itomanm was tlie Gatin-.Hpeak'irig inhabitant of any part of the 
Empire. He called hiinpclf by this name, not without Some touch 
of pride. Ihit his conquerors did not use the appcllatimi. Tho 
word does not Pcc'm to Imve ponctmted into any of their dialecte. 
The name lliey pave him wa.s icahihy later welvhy A.-S. v«a/ 4 , 0 . N. 
vali (modern iSvvtHlish 'ifd)y to which are altacheil tho derivatives 
walahisCf later watsvh, Ac. In FroTicli the word wdche conveys 
a shade of contcMnpt, sucli as it probably convoyed to the minds of 
the Toiitons who jiruiioiinccd it. Tho conquivora naturally thought 
lliem.'sclvcs hctliT than tho conqiuTcd, ana oven some Jiatin texts 
havo preserved the mojiinry of tho seiitiuiuds which the dominant 
r.'ico, many ciniluiies after tho full of tlie Einpii’O, eiitortaiiied to- 
'witrds Iho ll'nlfihni, soh' di'posiUiiiea as tlio latter wore of Western 
civihzalioj). TaKo, for insl.iuco, Iho ]ihra.se, doubtless due to xi 
Hav. irian of Fcpin’s time, in tim Roman-German Glossary of 
Gasael : — “ Slulti sunt Romani, squenti I’aioari ; niodica SRpientia 
o.-it in Rom.iuifl ; plus I'.iheiit piiiltiLia qutnn sapieutiii.” Here, by a 
lucky clnijico, says .M. Raris, wo ])osschs, by tho sido of tlio Latin 
translation, the thought of this excellent P'cigir in tho very form in 
which it dawned upon his mind: — “'role sint Walha, spaho bint 
.Pcigira; luzic iiet spahi in Walhum; mcra Impont tolaluuti denne 
I spuhj.” ’J’ho name llommiiy lu'wovor, did not luaintxiin itself 
beyond ! ho Carluv ingiuu linu‘s. The fusion of the couquerors with 
the c »'j/jUt.red, and ilio .'idophon by the ibrnmr of tho toiiguo of the 
latter, in It.aly, Spain, :iiid pari of France, displaced tho general 
appellation, w hich was rejihiced by the special names of the several 
jiulionaliiica formed after tho dissolution of tlio Enipire of Charles 
the Great. It survived, hoNvever, in two well-lviiown instances, in 
which the people koyit u]) the ancient appellation to distinguish 
theimsolves from tho harhitii, by whom they were surrounded; and, 
faithful on their .side tt> early* tradition, tho (b;rninu.s called them 
II name which has, sliglitly moditieil, adhered to them 
to this <lay. Each casi* occurred where a Uoniau poptilation was 
living in u sort of ii^kind nnod othiu* races. Tho people who c.'ill 
theniselves, as well as tlieir idio)u, Poman/isdiy are known to Gor- 
mans byu name dt'rivcd fjoin Witlahy i.e, IValach'ii, ChvrimMcn. 
Those inhaliitanls of tlic Danubian jiroviiices who .speak a Latin 
dialect ctdl llieinsolves Romans (Iiumen, Ac.) ; hut the name of 
Wulliicliians i.s given to them only by tlu' purrounding slTangers, 
Ask a Walluohian, says iM. Paris, “ ()uo e*s? ’’ and he replies “ Eo 
sum Romanu.” Like the llonKnii of the Wo.^'t, those of the laist 
received from tho Germans the name of Wolaheti. The Greeks 
aflerw'jirds xicccplcd it under tlio Ibmi of/iA-oxof, and from thorn it 
Fcems to Jiave been passed on, with slight modilicaliona, to the 
Slavs. According to M. Hie/., the Walloons havo acteil dilTerontly 
from the UomauTiscli of Coire and tho Roumaniana of VVallachia, 
having aeceplod as their desigiialion tlio name (in their cxise 
sliglnlv filtered) wliioh tlm “ Hiirbiiriuns ” gfive to thorn. On our 
own AVelhlimeii, it may be observed, M. Paris does not dwoll at 
any length; nor docs be onle]' into the vexed question as to tho 
connoMon of the niimo wfdh or wnlah with tho iSanslmt 
mU'('fhuy Ac. 

From the name llumanm (!a,mo Pomaniny formed by analogy 
with G(dlia, Bntanniny Ao., its appearance marking tlio moment 
when the fusion was complete nmong the peoples subjugated by 
Romo. AVhen the capital was shifted to liyzautxum tlie Empire 
still remained Itoinan, Ijutin being tho otUcial language— so much 
00 that in a.l. 462 a magistrate was punished for having employed 
Greek instead of r^atin in public ncl.s in Egypt. Greek writers 
employed the word {noiuwla to express the whole Empire, and from 
(freck the naujo came back into Latin with the accent trans- 
ferred to tho penultimate. Thus in a poem on a Pisan victory in 
108S it is .said of a Saracen pirate that Jm 

riiptivnbat ^mnes gciiffs quo tenent Hpaniam j 

Kt in tot a riim inuris lurbubat Ualiuiii ; 

Predabatur ibnnaniaiu u^que Alcxttudriaui. 

Ill the West the term Tinmania was for some time employed to 
expre.s3 the Homan Empire as opposed to the Harbarians, or ^ tho 
totality tif Roman civilization. After the time of Charles the 
Great its nae seems to hiive been restricted to Italy, an^ eventually 
it wns applied only to tho province which still bears Hie name, auJl 
which fiiiswers to the old exai’chuto of Ravenna. MM. Paul 
Mover niul Gaston Pfiris now wish to restore it to its ancient and 
wide eignitication. It was not perlwps without sortie reference to 
u succtjssful and united Gmmntn that they selected bs the title of 
their journal “ un mot hien choisi, pour direlo domaine des langiies 
el dus liltdratures roiuancs.” Not that they dream of a union of 
tho Roman nations baaed upon a eomiuuniiy of race. When the 
Latin races ai'e spoken of, remarks M. Paris, it should be remom- 
btired that there are no Latin rxices. The civilization and lan^fuage 
of Rome have been adopted by peoples widely ditfering in race — 
Kelts, Ligurians, Iberians, Ac, A union of the peoples whom 
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collectively the nanm Finiumna describe!^ must be oao, not of pliy- 
•ical, but of meiiul Jciiiship. 

But wo must not tairy loiiprer over M. r>Rston Pariss exci-liont 
ariidOi even for tho purpoao of %vhethor there are 

4iiot in it some sfaitomouts to which (lorman ])hil(dopst» may 
take exception, or wo shall uot have space onou-di for tho hnefost 
reftTonco to the uunicrous notahlo cprivs of which Btnmma can 
hoiist. Atnonj^ thest) nmy he specially uicntioru-d tho nrticle by 
M. Paulin Paris on the nripin and dcvdiipuient <d‘ llio sh»T y of the 
Holy f-lraal ; a study in [taliiui, Iw I’, lljfjna, on ‘‘ iVr™ ii 
Diiuese nella lettemtura vonunizcsca dc-rli Italiaui”; M. Atiirusto 
Lon;;non*B Villon ct lri»-ateli<“<,‘’ a ct'ro'ul iin-cstifj.ilion of 
the documenta relatiup: to tho life and writings of lli.it old French 
poet; and Si^rnor Ales^'andro d’Ancoiia'e elalKuatc and exlifoi'^live 
study, in Italian, of liC fonti del Nuvollino.” The last of theso 
may be stroii^dv i*ocom]uonded to comn'iror:- of popular t5di*s, llio 
copiouBuesa of its refcn-ncoa rendcrin;; il. a w oitliy companion to 
tho invaluo.hlo stndict^ of a siuiiJ jr kind for wliicli ^^'•torioloJ^i^(^ *' 
are eo doeplv indebted to Prof'^Mor lodiv MehivdiL (oul l>r. 
Ivoinhold Iviihler. 'riu*. attention »»f pliiloloLrists innv be specially 
called to such articles os F. A. (^lelho’s “ Kormes <li\( r- elites do 
mots portuc'fiis ; Tl. .Scliuclmrdt'a ‘‘ Modilie.ilions <lo la consonno 
initiale dans les dialootes de la Sai'daiiine, dn centre, et do siid «lo 
ITtalio”; K. Ilolland's “ Vocabnlairc du p-ilnis do jvoiniilv fAlo- 
sello)”; 0. .loret’s “ Loi des iin.iles eii espaj'-rioJ/^ and many other 
articles of »'qual value. 

In addition to, or in coniblnation ciitical essays, are j.Mien 
minierous orifrinal texts, piihhsh(‘d ior lie* first tune. M. Pniil 
Me\er, for instance, contributes 1o the iirst number an An:rlo- 
Norinan foblmt eutltlocl “lai (dieiaher, la Dame, <4 le Clerc,” 
published for tho llrst time after a .MS. in the libi'ary nf (hn-pus 
Christ! OMl,, I lamhrhl fro ; and to tlie fmutli the text of a vei'^e 
translation of the Tifes/fr/rfas— m ule by a certain tb-rvaise, of wlioni 
little is known excc])t that ho was a Noim.ni, and tvas unablo to 
W'alk %vithout tho aid of a stick — as wdl as live pieces <4roiiped 
under the title of “ M(.Maii;res ile Ult r.it urn ]irov encahi. ’ Tint third 
number contains a varlidv of “ Documens in'‘'tlits on pattiis lorvain 
dll XIV* siodo,” edited by iM. Fr. Uounavdol ; the titth, “ i-ia dc- 
v^triiction de Rome, piemicro br.iiichc, de la chanson do <7cste do 
FitTiibras,” publiabod from a MS. io <!'o Municipal Inbrnry of 
Hauover, by M. D. Clivi bcr; and iho sixth, tlie vciimuce of 
“ Hlandiu do ('lornonailics,” edited bv M. Paid Mcum* afler the only 
known MS. of tlie poem, vv^ddi i.s po-ci\od in tho Royal Library 
of Turin. 

Tho titles wliidi wo liavo cited will be sutlicieiit to ]»ro\e the 
richiiesa of the contont.s of ltoinn))ut, but lieloo. lakine: leave of it 
XV e may mention one or two arliidi's which may pv'rhajw pro*o of 
more pfoiicinl interest than some of the others. Of sueli a nature 
are tho colloctions of popular son^s vvhiidi appt'ar from lime to 
time in its columns. 'rhii.s tlie tenth J*art coiilajiis a number of 
‘MloiUHiieea sacros, ora(;oert e ctisalrnos jiopuliiros do Minho,” an- 
notated by F. A. Oodho ; the ninth, ii (;ollec(iou of “ Fliants popii- 
Ifiiras rociioillis duns la Viilleo d'tWaii,'’ hv M. Th. do Puymai.m' ; 
and to tho third, fifth, and oiLrhili M. X’ictor Smith contributes a 
copious store of “ Ohniits do cnictes" and “(’liants do Puiivri's*’ 
from the (list rbdft of Foivz nnu N’elay. M. de PuynmitJrrc found 
porno ditliculty at tirst. in di.si'ovcrin;/ imy ucuuiue popular soii;rs in 
Rcurii, Uio greater part of the ver-es .simp: there by the [woplobein^ 
the compositions of tho local IK tol J)e.spouiTiii.s. No true pool of 
tlio people, ho observes, w'ould luivo compared his mistre8.Vs iii)se 
to the guuuion of a sundial: — 

Simu nasilldii sn care, 

Yoi^Ue dub lollr- ail.Us ill'll Hull, 

Kl, lie rombrettc qu'in dobare 

Marque lus uivh dc I’limou. 

But after a time ho found a mountain f^uide and a lamo one-eyod 
peasant, xvho sanj^ to liiiii tho kind of soiif^s he wanted to hear, 
many of them relatiiifr to Gaston l^hcehiia and Henri Quati-e, who, 
as w’^ell us in a minor depreo Bernadotle, ai*e tho lef^endary person- 
ages of tho country. Tho songs collected by M. Victor Smith 
lieloug to a leas dignilied, but equally interesting, chiss, being tho^^e 
with which tho moutli of May is greeted by tho rustic niiiistivls, 
little children, or youthful damsels, who sing from door to door, or 
the antiquo Cwnplnintca which, although fast dying out, still 
form the stock iu trade of old-fashioned beggars in out-of-tho-way 
corners of France. 


BY STILh WATFJtS.* 

M K. GAERETT'S stories do not improve. lie gains in ex- 
perience each time ho is criticized, and, becoming cautious, 
grows aulL He writes, it is <*lear, with his Johnson’s Dictionary 
at his olbow, and, like a careful recruiting-sergeant for tho Guards, 
he no longer admits into his lines a word morolv because it is very 
long. The time was when tlie first foiir-syllablo word that, as ho 
wrote, came into his bead, at tlie some time came also into his 
book. It is now, as it is easy to seo, put through some kind of 
inspection. His converted sinners and his saints who neoded no con- 
version have fallen off almost as much as his language. Wo have 
no sweep who, growing penitent, oils his hair every Sunday and mo- 
destly seats himself on tho back bench of a chapel . 'W e have no saint 
whose highest indulgence goes not beyond a visit to the Zoological 
Gardens, with wholesome refiesliment of ginger-beei; and buns. 

• "iiia Waters, a SUtry for QwiX Hourt, By EdWard Crarrett, 

AuUior of “ Crooked Places,** &c. London : Henry S. King & Co. 1874. 


Tlirro never win iu his stories anything to intt^rcst un, and iiow 
Ihifro is nut much bdt to laugh Vt. Ho dospigaa Ida cfiUcs no 
doubt. Ih3 must learn to uoglftct them at the »amo time* It 
ia not every writor w'bo can aflord to gain comimm ri‘usu>, ,\u 
author who is at last brought to sound reason by hih critics may 
have as much cmi.-'c to hate thorn os the madman in Ilorace, 
when hollfbore bud made him had to hato his frit'ndft. 

A iiimoic, as wo re id the other day in the papers, iv-covcaed his 
.‘jenscH by :i fall, but the same accident that cored his head loftt him. 
tlio UH* of Ills le^'^i. So, too, a writer might by thoiaUa ho received 
from his critics timl fn* Iwd ivgaiued his ixj/iaim, but lost his readers. 

Til. High Mr. G'lriett bu.s rijo.stly given up the use of very big 
word.-, with no purl iciiliir meaning^ altaeheil to them, yet he slill 
Ircops to bis obi iiu't.iphoiieal .stylo of writiu|r. His luchiphorfl, 
like of trnct«4 iiud suruioii.^, lm\o nil tho merit that nri.K^s from 
cnnfu.-^iiiii, and tin \ .-trike tho reader's imaginatiou with all themova 
joreo till' kiss ihev nro uiuh.'rstood. If wo eaiiiiot oxihict to odify, 
\vc rii.ty lit I*':'!-! liojx* lo uniuso, our roadera by gathering a few 
of tlejiu toj'i’lh' r. There uri;, wo must allow, few tliingc^ harder 
to junuMge. .HI lece.S' fully thiiii ynnr metaphor, and wo think it 
would not be ill, just ns them nro masters of depurluu'nt 
wlm fejM-h Alderuieti how to carry a .sword without, potting 
tripped up, if tin VO wero ina.'^tora of composition who* 

would t(‘rtch nni.soiis ami wriiora of good books how to iis« a 
met/i])lior ho ae.vieroijsly ihjit it would not Iciid tlmm into utter- 
ing iionsm-e. .Mebipiioricul nonsenpc, however, like big words, has 
il.3 iii.iiliet i.'ilue, and those, who live by the S4ilo of it would not 
wil]iti; ly Ill'll; tln^ art by which they prodiUv it. In tJio second 
pnpe <d’ his book' Mr. Gnrrctt refre.'^Ije.i him.solf, after a dry and 
iii.iMer-.)r-fiU‘t introduction which had filled no less than fourteen 
lm.>. bv at once jiluiigliig into ameUiphor. Writing of his heroine^ 
Sarah Rii-^uU, h**, say.s: — “When tlie roiditics of love arc taken 
from lieart.snud Iiv. h, hIio felt that, instead of stulling them with, 
slutiiiH of ui]s;itif-1‘\iiig liuskH, it is heller to keep lUe empty 
ehaiuhers open till other roal things come creeping in,” It b not 
an empty tliambm* that ia suggested to us ty tho unsatisfying 
IiuhIh, uub-siij.leed “ch.imber” be used in a stmiowhai looso sense, 
J’berefove, however iimeh pleased we may have been xvith Ihe- 
metiipbur uh il Ix^gMU its cvmrso, yet at tho end we could not but 
roeoiso a ahoek w'heii wo thought of real things coming creeping 
in wlu'ro hu.-ka had neither tilled nor satisfied. So fond is thb 
good holy ot h.'‘i' mei-:i[)lmr, that on the strength of one she goes the 
b'nglli >f eupaidn^j i»s her Her\aut ono of those women in whom 
flierc •' irt a l(‘Ll)le, ]>eevisli po\erty of nature — a diy living iu the 
cold, mitside tlieiv own hoarls, w'liich they haxe shut up, that 
I noLidy shall se»‘ ihe utter deMilalion therein.” Such a wtunan as 
(his we can re.idiiy heiie\e fcJanih Jlussoll would uot havechoscu. 
Till.') xvas nut the liillilmcnt of the idea that had ll<*atod in her 
miud.” But then “ she remembered that, when she was a child, 
putting up pu/yle.^, slio had noticeil that the right piece to lit in ofteu 
looked the least likely until it was fairly placed, and the surrounding 
jdaces .arranged. It W’ould do no harm t.o hold this piece of life's- 
)u/.zb* in hiuid awliile - 'and wait.” At tho same place where Si ixah 
hissell had engageil the w'oman lHK.'au8t! bhe did uot ja'em likely to 
suit her, was a young uiiiu who was to play a chief part in the story. 
Sarah h.ad never ‘-pokeii to him, yet the ** old niiiid said to hevseff, 
that he might bavt^ been her son, her own son — W’lio would never 
htj — at least in thi.s world.” She clung noverthelemi to llu> 
thought that Bomewhere elso the barren woman shall be a joyful 
mother of chililieu. For as God’s truth, lilm .sunlight, stretdies 
far aud wdde, and high beyond the words, narrow at beat^ 
through wdiich it can but dimly enter tlu'se. flesh-clftd souls of 
OWH,” so she was uni‘ of those xvho “ let in its glory wheievor it cun 
find an outvauce ; through wide-set gate of highast faitli, or glow- 
ing ca.*»emerit of creed, or tiny cliiiik wlieuco Some huimin hop0 
escaped uh.” 

Her faith wn.x imt in vain, for iu tho end, inecling tho youth 
again by clianeo in fjondou, .sho found out tliiit ho was the oiphan 
aon of ilm faithlv a, but since penitent, lo\er of her girlhood, and 
thus .-ho could look upon him as almaal her owu child. This of 
Cijurso w’as at the eud of the story. We arc at present dealing' 
with the lime, w hen every one in tho hook except 8ara.Ii still be- 
longed to tho.se ‘‘who mi.s8 tlio gems that lurk iu the dark waters 
of deep experieiiro, and who miss tho glimpses g.aincd from Fisgah 
ImighlvH of meiit.il triumph.” She alone as yet could see how the- 
little diirofeuee.s iu our devolopmeiiU of faith anil gra.sps of JftW 
dwindle as do the clifltring mountoins of tho earth ns it baiiga iu 
bi>undle.«H el her.” 8he came up to Loudon, and with her new worvant 
took rooms iu an old hotel in an old siiuare in the hemt of tho City. 
80 biitislied w'as she with her quarters, tluit she thought to borsolt 
that fthti h fill come at last into the place of * Still Walei*s.’ ” Let not 
tho reader too hastily suppose that that was tho sign of the botoL 
No, It was at tlio “ Hooin Hood ” that she was staying. Yet sb$ 
did not allow herself to ho deceived. She was iu her hotel, but 
“ tho BtorniB were still going on somewhere. She was not likely to 
forget that, fur over Ihu lake of her life, when most hushtnl, taeio 
I would still come a ripple blown by a tempest raging alkr off. And 
in her days of sunniest experienco she would always catch herself 
listening for a distant ronr of thunder.’’ Her peaceful life liappUy 
was not disturbed by the uxtlmown female whom she had engaged 
Oft sen'ant running off with the spoons. She could read God'a 
recommendation in laoe, and voice, and circumstances,” and had 
not to trust altogether to letters of recommendation, exposed os 
they ore to one possible danger when wo let them grow into 
fetters— becoming paralysed iu our little go-cartsf ’ Uupaialysed as 
she was in her little go-cart, and free nom those fetters whudi 
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groV OTxt of letters of recomniemlB tion, it. ia no wondiT iluil Saruli 
Kufisell liad **a wonderful tesiunblance to the ways of atutely 
cbateldineB of old Tiijini 6 »y It is not reiisonahlo in ao udinirable a 
diaractet to expect nniveraiil laiowled^^e. Nevertlioleijs we 
cannot but regret that, if Sarah was strong in her metaphors, 
she was weak in her clerivatir)ns. “ iVn-Zonr,’’ slic saiil, might 
be token as derived from the Latin ^ like/ or * oc(nal/ or, nearor 
ctill, from tbo French pfii'lcry to speak, which she suspected was 
really a branch from the same root.” A cousin of Barah'.s, by tlm 
way, the active-minded Tibbie, has also mastered a hard word <)r 
two. 1 am hctCrds by nature,” she asserts, and ns she asserts it. 
ulie, or iho author, rus the reader will notice, ronsideralely marks 
the quantities. After such a di.splay of classical Icimiiug aa e uhuobt 
wonder that Mr. Garrett makes the plural of l)i\es, ]d^e!5es. 

But Avo are wandering from our metaphors, ami it is io our 
metaphora that we intend oliiellv to contine our attenlion. IVr- 
bops Ave can find no happier instance of Mr. LI arret t's j)e(Miliar 
powers than in the following passage : — 

«* As for ChristmtiH-hoxcs, 1 shall (jfi vo sotne — 1 know po(.]ilr- fc< t t I k ir n 
but Avagts have to be regulutc*! by all sons of pmifipb^> of politiral eioiK.my. 
They are the wlieels m it Avore, of lift', and tln-v go kII tin- ta.'.in* loi :i bi lb- 
ell. llmaan life delmod by a liio*, i-i as uiiroinfmlaliU* uoubl be tho 
liiunari figure defined by a wiie. Ouh iPivfer'* a litily ini-i ijbout 
Hope m.'iy put out aAvondejing baiul. <100 bkis liu- Avi-igluU out ybb 
soiiit'tbiiig to turn the scale. Perbap.*. I look tptr ^o luiu h t<n‘ in loul 

^ilioro ubuiulaiilly,’ that 1 like lo juiike littlo i-.'iitlily ty[»(‘.s ol il A\lun I 
can.’* 

AVlmt, by iLo way, are the Avlieels of lifo I- it Die wage.s or 
t)i(j principles of political economy that <uv im^mt r* avi* 

aro inclined to gues-s, it is the |irinci])les, tluui it Avould ‘-rom that 
Christmos-lxixea aro a kind of oil Avbicli wlum apjiliod to Iho^e 
principles that regulate Avages makes them go all tlie easier. It is 
fciomewluit hol'd, to use one of Mr. Gavrelts phrases, to inject 
oue.self into such thoughts us these. Berhaps, if tlu*y cannot he 
grasped by reason, they might at least be seized bv an hat he calL 
in another passage ‘Ggnorant but intuitive pHychunn'trv.” l''ara]i 
Iluasoll happily does not often. viMi to such a heielil as tho oil 
that is upplieil to principKs. She generally n.-'es only ‘‘a little 
talk uhout ordinary things,” Avhon “ wc find mil the Inendly heart 
to which wo may confide our secret, and Avhich will eo\er it and 
keep il, like an egg laid in tho Avarm aaooI of a best.” How 
ordinary, for instance, is such a metaphop as the tollowing:-- 
VV^e know there is a du.d-heap in th.. b . ■•k-yanl. but we dont 
mention it at dinner-tinm, nor turn it oier an hen Ave, arc 
in our Ix'st dres,'5e.s. Tlnit would be simply tlic ;*ame as da tiling 
any kindly plan of our own or anolhors by splashing it eAcr AAilh 
a. foul opinion.” Wheije\er Mr. (birrett is (empti'd to .stray back 
into hi.s hig Avorda of old, and Avnte.sof “ tlie prim.d eienieiitb, ’ 
“rudimentary chaos,” “ every nimbus of spiritual 3 enrijiug or 
aspiration,” “tho nuricnlar ovunns of ones auditnrs,’ sueli 
simple iUfitit])liors a.s these, druAMi ns they are IVoni tlie b.iek-vard 
and tbo dust-Jiuip, come, to use once luoi'e Ids own Avord.s, “like 
glints of san.shino over a gutter.” Jbil Mr, (larivtt sviJl accuse us 
of “ pursuing the botany of ^ w aste and ruin ’ among fruit hlo.'^Muns.” 
If AV'e in our dulnesB do not like the meta]dioiieal style «)l writiier, 
that, he will say, is no jnslilicatiou for “ tlie botany of wu'^to and 
ruin” wdieiievor Ave cliunee to come across llowmsot rhetoiic. He 
would say of us that “ We arc in tlie loft behind the organ, Avhero 
ihehellow's aro creaking among iln-'t undpullcAs.’ llui then he 
might go vin veprouehfully to a.'^k us, in the Avovds oi his Inuoine, 
“ When you have listeucAl for a moment at one ehiiik, don't vjni 
catch an idea of the harmony that i.n going on at Hie other .side ” 
Wo are among tlie unconverted and the niioik-d, \y»>. h.ne no 
relish for gingcr-bcer or penny buns, and, in the de-ifne-., of our 
aui’icular organs, Avhen avc listmi at the chink ot Mr. f larrell 
to tho notes Avhieh the serious Avorld is grindimj away on tlic barrel- 
organ of tracts, it is anything Init an idea that avo cateli. 


of antiquity simply materials for d- 
his store oi subjects. But, evsn wit«4* 


which secs in the renniins 
fetniction is diiilv le.-s'’nlng his - 

outtbcluilp <.t' Mv. Clark iiml Mr. Parker, Ui« i^oiimrset fciociefy 
Ikw atrain Kivally protUwl liy the help of stmugwa to the county. 
The chief ohjeet of the nu'etinjf was the thorouifh eiaminatjon of ^ 
the oailiedral church under tho guidaiico of Mr. J. 1 . irymo, a 


guidtmeo 

reeord of which is given in the present volume, And \ i. Gcorgb 
AVilliams, iii liis cliuvacler of editor of^ Iho Letters ot Bishop 
Bi'idtingtou, has coiitrihuled a most apju’opriiite appeuaix to his 
ill tlm form of a writing of JJeckmgtou’s ago ol Avhich we shall 
spe.'di pre.seutlv, Ijiistly, Ih*. Beddoe gi\es a jaiper on tho ethnology 
ol llii‘ district, w hich is of speci«d importMiico now' that the question 
of a Biisquo elemeiil in Brit n in bus agiiiu been started. aYll this 
coiue.s liom miiside, but lliat so niueii iu tho Iraiisivctious of a local 
body d^•^•=l come from outside is sundy a sign that, either in tho 
ohjecl.s tliemselves wliieli are treated of or in liic mariiigemeiit ot iho 
So(uet\ wliieli LiiiderUkes tbeii troaVuieiit, tliei'e is a special power 
of attraction ht'yoiid it.-> geograpliieal bounds. 'J'lie truth is tJmt a. 
loeiil Soeiety of tliis kind, if its meetings and eAcnrsions are well 
]dnnne(l. luis some advantage.^ over lhi‘ larger bodi(*s of tho samo 
Kind, 'flu* objei’is to lui studied i*nn be seen more thoroughly and 
s\>.|ema1i{'a!l_\ than wlu n* there i.s the lemptalion to run oil and 
\i.'it oliject.s at grrfit dij-tanees. And in a body most ol who.,o 
meiiihers pev-sonallv know, or soon cniiie to know, one .anotln'r, lliero 
is a he;irtines.'» and an absence ol .slilliii'i>s and formality aaIiIcIi iu 
a liirge.r gatlu-ring is hardly to be looived lor. 

Mr. Ir\ine'.s a‘*cojmt ol the catlu'dral is the result of a more 
minute .-.vaininatiou tlnni that building has »‘ver before, undergone, 
e\en at tki* hands oi J'rol<‘*'.si>r Willi*-’. Mr. Jr\ ine .s prole^sionl!l 
euiploAuieiit in tln» wiU'li.s Avhich ha\e been lately going on, added 
to an amount «if zeal rare among -^t any ela.**s of inqniri rs, whether 
.‘imatenr or ])l•oles^ioJUll, has giviii him a knowledg-e of every 
Slone of tin* ehurch such as no one ha.H had since ibs huccessi\e 
biiiMers. But milucivily the plates wliieli are to ilhistratn the 
paper are ilebved through some, accident till the appearance of 
aindhi*!* \«dume, and the Hxln'Uie iniimteness ol ^Ir. Irviues inqui- 
ries, and tin* UHtnre of tin* evidmice by whii h some of Ids views aia 
snppniled, really make his argument semcwJial hard to follow, 
e\cept on the spot. But it is ea*^y to si e that some of Jiis concln- 
.*-ion.s are startling; they go a long way to received opinioji.s, 

not only as to the hUtory of tlie parl'icnlar building, but, to some 
e\leni,'as to the history of Knglish architecture in general. And, 
tlnaigh Mr. Ir\ine speaks Avitli tin* aulliority of one who has 
e.vamined his subject as no one i'\er cAuiuiiied it betore, he will 
hardly he Mirpiiscd if ho doe.s not find iw'i-ry one ivady lo_ rn'cejit 
Some of his unexpected coiiclii.^iuns A\ithont a little more lime lor 
llioiighl. The commonly receivevl In-ljef that Bishop Joceliu in 
the thirteenth century A\as tho buihk r of llie gieater part of tho 
fabric of the presonl chnrch, Mr. 1 1\ iije throw.s aside allogether. 
Ill* lool»s upon only a .*-*110111 ]iart of the building ns being Ills Avork, 
attributing to olheis, both (‘arlier and later, the greater part of what 
has commonly been a.ssigned to him. 

(In a point Avhich has been a. good deal discussed, the rolati\o 
age of the west front ami tho naA*-, Mr. Ii'\ine, in opposition to 
i Vofe.v'-^or Mdlli.s, rnle.s the Ave.<l front to bo tlio earlier. Theie me 
certainlv sigu.s in the masonry A/liich look strongly a.s if such \vei (3 
the e:iM\ On the olhor hand, sot*) believe iniplies that the bnildeis 
of M ells (kithedral, aftej having nnole use of a more advanced and a 
iiioK* iNlrictly l'aigli.'*h ibriii of early (Jothic in the west iront, deli- 
lierately fell back on an <‘ailier and toji'ign-lonking foim of the 
sl>le ill the greater pait of the chnrch. Air. Irvine concern's th.at 
tlie west front Avas built up against, the cliuvch of J'klward liio 
I’llder, nuidi in tho sdiue Avay as at AVotzlar the late front Avas 
liegiin some Av^av in advance ol the old one. Tliere, us the later front 
never was finished, a tower of each is si ill Rtaiiding. lint it Ccr- 
tainlv i.s startling Avlie.n Mr. Irvine ask.s u.s to believo that the 
presi'Ht west front is a.s old as the davs of lleginald Fit/.-Jocelin, 
Bishop from 117410 1191. Mr. Irvine liuvvover haa Bomething 
to s»iy on bt‘half of his own view, though it was hardly w'orth his 
while to make a long quotation from some of Air. Parker’s con- 
fused talk about the geography of France and other purls of Gaul. 
Mr. Irvine's views as to the extent of tho diHeTent works which 
Avere carried on during tiie thirteenth ce.ntnry can only bo tested 
on the spot. But thougli ho attribiiles ]e.ss to Jocelin than all 
before him have done, he does not fail to denouiice tho way iu 
which tluit gi-ent prelate’s memory has been treated i’- 
ll was u-^evved for the late restoration of the ctuuiceJ to “ restore ’’ otT tho 
face of the eartli altogether the last fragnients of the slab containing the 
indent of his lost brass-— a memorial vviiieh even the Cromwellian ago had 
lespeete'd. 

AVo turn to the cHmological paper of Dr. Beddoe. It isalwii^s a 
groat gain when two wholly dillerent lines of argument lead -iwo 
independent inr4uirers to the same conclusion. Hero we have Dr. 
Beddoe, Avdio looks at tho matter chiefiy from a physical point of view, 
confirming tho views to which others have been led by more 
strictly lust orical arguments. Dr. Beddoe osteblishos a mMkod 
difference in tlio physical character of tho inhabitants of different 
parts of Somerset which quite falls in with tie belief founded 
on the liiatorical argument. This is the belief that, in one part of 
the county, that part which the West Saxons conquered before 
their conversion to Ohristianity, the British inhabitanU were 
for the most part slaughtered or driven out, while in the later 

*y -O' - ,1 • -i. P . V. n conquests, those of the Christian Knglish, a large British element 

found to say ten 1 survives. Ilia researches however seem to point to the hngeimg 

’^'^fAmeraiMhire ArchaologintUnd Nni^rfd HUtdry Sockty'» PuKt^dingB, on of older inhabitants in isolated, out-of-the-way places, which is 
Taunton : May* London ; l^ngiuans & Co. 1S74. very likely in itself, but which written history >8 not likely to 


SOMKllSET ARCIBEObOL.lCAL ITIOCKEDINC.S, 1H73.* 

W K have hero the anniuil volume of one of the most active of 
the local aiitiqnnriHn Hocictii-s, and one vviiirh docs not con- 
fine itself to antiquarian object?, but. taltos in the geology, liotaiiy, 
and zoology of the district is avcU. Tlic book consists childly of 
the record of the meeting held at Wells Inst year. Tho Somerset 
Society Ims the special good luck of drawing IcIIoav- workers to- 
gether from various parts of I'lngland, of w hich the pre.*jont volume 
is a liappy example. Air. Clarlc Avas at tlm Wells me* ling, hut un- 
bickily a'Wells meeting furnished but littlo food in his special 
line. The little city, so purely epi.HCopal in its history, never 
poBsessed a castle ; tho palace is a moated and ci’enellatcd house ; 
but between such a house and a genuine castle lliere i.s a Avido gap. 
The one site of a castle Avithin the range chalked out for the excur- 
sions, that of llorptrtie, which played its purl in the wars of 
Stephen, has such small traces left, and stands iu so inricccssible a 
spot, as to be quite out of the roach of any large gathering. On 
each side of tho Wolla moeting, Taunton and .Sherborne .supplied 
Mr. Olark with ample materials, but tlio AVells voar itself Avas a 
sabbatical year for hiui. Nor does the present volume contain any 
special contribution from Mr. Parker, Avho said what ho liad to 
sat about the palace and llie other domoslio buildings of Wells 
ten years ago. And unluckily ho wcmld find less to say now thnu 
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rocord. Dr. Boddoo’s general conclusion with regard to Somerset - 1 Anthology, which boro of hia copious amiotation and 

shire ethnoloffv is I translftiion, aa woU as of the more geiierjillv known fond- 
ness of Oovvper and Johnson lor this undeniable repertory 
of hints und conceits for modern poetry. And while ho 


shire ethnology is 
The people of the eastern half of tlio county have, on the whole, broader 
heads, lighter hair, and darker eyes than those of the western hall. In all 
these respects the eastern men approach more to the ordinary bnglihh, the 
western to the Irish atandfird. 

In another pngo ho goes more into detail : — 

Thus I may say that the fair and handsome Frisian type in pi etly common 
in the north of the county ; that in the hilly s«)ulli-ea8tem region about 
Wincanton, dark complexions and dm k or evcirblaek haii* atti-st the late and 
imi)erfeet Saxonisation of the country ; that the same may ho snid of tlie 
Qnantucka ; that abont Minohead and Dunstcr, perhaps from the less hxity 
of population indnce<l by SPa*faring, them is more evidence <.f tmxtine of 
blood; and that in Exmoor and m .some villag<‘s of Memlip, the narrow 
skull, prominent jaws, and l»ony frame of the Gaelic type, and the Turanian 
oblique eye and pyramidal HkuU, crop up here and there, poh^-ibly as aberrant 
or degraded forms, but more prob.^ibly as i'(‘Iica of ijrimeval l aces. 

This is the only hint which Dr. J 3 oddoo gives at all in n, Dnsquo 
direction, and it certainly stops far short of the vi«‘w that the 
prevailing blood in a large part of Wales imd western l^nglnnd is 
ibisque. Dr. Beddoe goes on to make some use t)l‘ liis pliysical 
it^searchoa with regard to flouie more uiodorn qiieaiions. IIo 
remarks that the average Yorksliiromnn is really a much bigijer 
animal than the average 8omersetshireman/’ and yet thnt tlio 
Somorsetshiro recruits in the army stand high above those of 
Yorkshire in stature and size.” Wlmt is tlu^ ouiiso of this seem- 
ing contradiction ? Dr. Beddoo believes “ it is counectod with tho 
redundance of agi’icultiiral population ” in Sonieiv^et, and the low 
wage concurrent therewith.'’ “Tinder .such circumstiinces,” ho 
says, “ the finer, stronger, and more enterprising num inigralo or 
enlist, while in counties where omploynient is highly ]Miid, .such as 
Y'orkahire, it is tho physically inferior men wdio do so.” lie 
remarks that about Taunion the labouring ])eoplc stand very low 
in respect of stature, but Hint “this maybe due to the (*\lrciuo 
popularity of the military service in those parts, wliicli is such that 
luost of tlio well-grown youths arc speedily picked up by the rc.- 
cruiting sergeants, for the Atari ues or other corps.” Dr. Deddoe, it 
is plain, can make the observations whicli come natmallv to one of 
his profes-sion tend to throw a good d ;,il of light on several nmtteis 
both old and new. 

liOstly, there is that mo.st curiou.s fiftoonth-century piece edited 
by Mr. (ieorgo Williams, In which the patrou saints of Hath and 
’VVelle dispute, before Daniel a.s their judgx^, about the merits of 
their respective cities, and which of the two is more vvortliy to 
give hi.s title to the Di.shop. Tho niciits of hoi and of cold water, 
of large towns und snifill, of pcjople who are .qIiiiI up 
within a city wall and people who have easy ncce.ss to fresli 
air, are all discussed by the apostolic brethivn with gr4‘at vigtmr 
and vivacity, and sometimes with tlu^ use of rath(‘r hard vvimls 
towards one anutIuT. 8uch a p!i])er i.s a curious illustrutioa of tho 
religious feeling of tho time. \Vo .should not nowjulavs \4*nturo 
to take sui'h libertie.? with Apostlc.s, nor even vvith“ Amln'as ?<anc- 
lonim milissiiuus.” But then that m.iy he lu'cause we, do not feel 
ourselves on such iiitimato terms with Apo?iles a.i the men of tho 
liftcenth century did. AVhen Lucius Dapirius so familiarly oll'ered 
Jupiter a cup of mixed wine, it was not, as Dr. Arnold truly re- 
marks, b€?cau.so he had little faith in dupiter, but beeauto he had a 
great deal. And ho wo may bo sure that those who represented 
the two Apostles aa dis^mting, in a way in wliicli not even a comic 
paper would now venture to represent two living men of any mark as 
disputing, did not any tho less believe in tlio value of tho interees- 
eion oven of tho patron of the rival city. It would bo curious to 
find out how far the notion of local protection on the part of the 
Saints, jn.st as in an earlier type of belief on the part ot the (lods, 
may have led to a partly lurking, }):iiTly playful, bedief thnt 
tlio saint of tho rival ciuirch or town v/as really an enemy. Yet 
we may Ixdieve that a Wells man of the fifti^ontli century did not 
any the less seriously reverence the rrince of the Apostles because 
he rejoiced to hear his owm patron described us speaking to his 
apostolic brother in such astounding words a.s these: — 

Nonno enibuisti honcstntia ao piifliciti.T ? Xuiinc, inqn.iin, licet p.nlli- 
dus, vcl pauluhim luhore pwfu.suw cs, cuiii ea a to prol/ua phna dedei-oris 
fiint, tiuv turjussiinio vita*, tiiw exideeratn) uu nlis tt>limoni.i ceitivsima ? 
Tu nisi esse,*! tip«rcis<iimus omniiini fjues iiontra a-Liii liilir, iiuTiquani juoti’c-lb 
tein oopnO vilUsimonini vcrboniin taiuiuam iinniunda Mua JiIk’Ii.s 
At id OUU1& rucidet in illam facieiu tuain iiupudieaiu. 


Il'i 


LOUD NEAVES’S GUEEK AXTIIOLOGY.* 

[0 more agreeable finish to what we trust is but a first scries of 
interesting handbooks could have been devised than a volume 
h intr<Kliices Knglish readi rs to tho choicest hlossora.s of tho 
Greek Anthology. The editor’s “ Lucian ” must have enlightened 
many wdio knew not Lucian in the original as to one of tlio 
ancient fountains of pleasant humour and satire. But the present 
volume, put together by a veteran scholar who is familiar with the 
lucubrations of Ohiistophor North in the field of ancient epi- 
gram, and who is liimseli “ an old contributor to Msga," hqf|a pecu- 
liar interest in itself, as well as in the antecedents and associations 
of its author, who is at home with all the rt'oditions of his sub- 
ject, and obviously not unfiimiliar with the difficult yet attractive 
experiment of interpreting it to English cars. Lord Neave.s can toll 
in his introduction of Gray’s interleaved copy of Steplionsa 
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poetry. And while ho 
traces back to a French mot on epigimns tho origin of the 
expression ^^soupe a la Greettue,” no is not deterred from 
exhibiting finUiusiasm in his task by tho depreciatory esti- 
matos of such butteidly critics ns Lord ChestcTtield. There can 
bo 114 ) doubt that the rntm; familiar study of tlie Greek An- 
thology, Im piquant thougii it he tlian that "of Mai-tioJ, or of the 
French wits, or even of the llalo-Latin school, might prove at the 
present day an c\C4'llent antidote to tho prevailing sin of prolixity 
m p4>elical composition, through the standard which it alVords of 
fcliciiioiis comli'nsution aiul elegaiic**. “ Even the attempt,” ns Lord 
Neaves observes, to imitate this character limy help to purity 
tho tnate in an ago when the art of concealing art seems not often 
practised, when condensation is not thought of, and simplicity is 
considered to ho insipidity.” 

There is another ptiint of v iow from which Lord Neaves s volume 
deserves a vvelcouio, and that is in its recalling attention to the 
paper.*, on i iret'k epigram iranslalion wliich appeared in Blackwood's 
Matjazinein i S3 j-34 from tho pens of Professor Wilson and his 
coadjutors. Jt is a pity tlmt ifiosi^ were not reprinted in the col- 
lect4Mi works of tlio genial “ Dliristo]»hcr,” tliougb allowance must bo 
made for tin* recent ri‘tu*tioii in favtmr of classical translation, which 
would make such papers more geiierully acceptable now than thoy 
would ha\ 0 been llu*n. An\ iiow, wo am glad I.4) como across gleanings 
from them in tliH volume before ns, ns showing what a treat our 
fathcivs overiooktal or made light of, wlien it was spread out Ixifom 
tlioni in its fn sliness in the livt'liest pages of Alaga. Without ac- 
cepting tlie anllior's undervaluation of Bland and Merivale, whoss^ 
volumL* is slill a mine of interest 1 o tlio p 4 X*tical afh 4 )laT, we rejoice 
to gain, in Lord Ne.ives’s contribution to a pioneer series oi 
volumt's on tho classics, not a few opportimith's of insight into 
Lln> iilcas as t*! translation of the. 4*.pigram» eutertaiued by a knot 
of mi'll wlio vvcr4.* certainly more practised in poetry than their 
rivals, and not much biauMlh them in scliularsliip. These are 
ailbrdcil ns, with a mixture of curious erudition, lively anecdote, 
niid cxperimcntMl emtmdaiioii and coiTeclion, by the veteran 
“SciiaUir of the C’ollcge of .luslice» in Scotland,” who is a link 
b<‘dvv4'.Ti our nuxlern scholar-poets and tb 4 i 80 whose gossip and 
critici&m furnished the mati'rial for the Nodes Ambrosinnoi, 
(kj^isidcring the dilliculty of arranging a class of composiliona 
reaching chroiiolugically o\cr a thousand years, the author baa 
probalily acted widely in dividing them into* churacteriHtic classes; 
and as the.^^e furiii*ili tho heads for seven cliuptere according aa 
they ivlute to Dedic.-itory, Sepulchral, Amatorv, Witty, or other 
e])i|^*am.s, (lio v'olume may he hilf’D up nt o»i<l times, and enjoyed 
cliupt4ir by diapter, vviihout any l4)ss of Ihre.id. Tho Dedicatory 
epigrams naturally tulio precedence, and in setting Ijofore his 
iv'udera samples 4)f tliese, L<jrd Neaves has mado much, us was 
lilting, of Siimmidcs, illiislrating liim more especially by his epi- 
grams oil Thi'i’inopyln*. and the T'ersinn struggle, ajid endorf»ing 
Christ oplier North’s esliiunto of Bowles's neat couplet translating 
the most famous of these — 

Go b'U the Sp.ort.'uis, thou thvt pas^cst hy, 

That heri*, ohi'dieiit to llicir law^, wc lio. 

The version of tho enigrimi of Simonides on tho seer Mefjislias, 
slain in the saino light and commemorated by lIer»xlotu 9 , 18 also 
wolMurued, and truthful in its litt^nility. As an example of tho 
illustrations with which Jjord Ncaves accompanies the epigi-ivnis 
which ho introduces, wo may note that wlion he cites tho C]»Ltapli 
of yEschylus, written bv the poet JiimsLdf and inscrilied on his 
monument at Gcla, lio draws attention to l he nhseuco of all allu- 
fiion to tlio poet s literary uchievcnienls. All the biirdeu of the 
two couplets i.s — 

I'lifi tlft.'Js the grove of Atju.itlum could ti-ll, 

And many u long-lumud Median knows full W4^U. 

»S4) too when Cyneginis, the ]>oet’s brother, is commemorated, wo 
find it remarkfid tliat tlic^ epigram doc^ not endorse the later m>'tli 
of hia clinging to the Persian vessel in retreat with his teeth. 
Only hw “ \Vit]i(?rinsjrtoiiiau ” jirowess is nlludiMi to in the epigram 
citeil in p. 35, apropos of the Portrait by Pliaais, in which tho 
hero of tJie stumps was represented with both his hamb:— 
lllc.vt ( lyru’g^v rns, soim* think Pli.'isiM wrong 
In giving }ou tl)<»e Inmds so stout and sti(-iig ; 

No ; he was vvi*>c those hiin4ls to let us sco 
lly which you gaiiwd your iniinortality. 

But tlio field of Dcdicalorv cpigmms is not confined, either in 
this volume or in the original anthologies, to those couimemorativo 
of warlike pro \s ess. Tho bride’s dolls and playthings, the old 
fisherman’s drug-net, rods, -and creels, tho rustic’s offering of first- 
fruits to his patron God, suggest neat disiichs and quatrains, as 
vsvll ns longer effusions, which nro always graceful and pertinent, 
often arch and pointed. We have a tiunslation in p. 43 of an 
eight-line epigram by Plato— whether tho philosopher or another 
wo rniiTiot and need, not know— -which deserves citation for its 
truthfulness, and which wo BUTiiiiso to be one of Lord Neaves’s 
own versions. It is supposed to accompany a votive offering to the 

K is fi*om a grateful traveller, and tells its own tale, which 
found in the original in No. 43 of the 6th book of tho 
Antholopia Palatina esigivon by Tauchnitz ; — 

The servant of tlio Nymphs, who loves tJic showers, 

The minstrel moist, who lurks in watery bowerSf 
A firog iq bronze, a wayfarer here laid, 

Whoae burning thirst was quenched by u'^lcome aid. 
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By the hoar**© Tnonitur’-i /iniitliibious timo 

A hifiih'n f*priTijL( was to tlir NSMiniloiyr 

He followed, nor fnrs(M)k tho ^ralrtiil 

Till Iho imich-wi'.IiLsl-for ilr.nndJt ho f^rnteful toiind. 

A moro modem soimhir, Mr. ( Jarnett, in hia pleasant JdyU and 
^^piyruntfty ha? renden d tliia picM'a on the wbolo with inoro ^^rai'e 
and poetic foelio*,^ ; hut lUo verniun of Lord Noaves hua the credit 
of more exact ncs.s, and hia rendering of tuv \ifidaiv itpri - 

uivov (ii(rpax^>v, as italicized above, repreaonta a clmi^u which 
Mr. Garnett atjHiifl to have overlooked or vcLtarded as pU-niiaHlio. 
Whilst instiUitin;^ this comparison, it occurs to us to ri'oarh that 
Lord Noaves, thoiif^h roco^'nizin^ and quotin;j: the Anf/od(M/i,t 
Polyyhitn published by Hr. Wellesley, does not setau to h;i\e 
seen or re^rded aoiue of the uiotst promisiuj^ luul cle\cr oi‘ 
later tronslatious in this kind. It is odd tied in his aiTa.v i»f 
samples from Simonides he d<.>ert not even nunic Mr. Su rlinc-, ^^la/ 
in a paanner made Simonides his own hv sinLodarly Iiapji\ r;‘]*ro' 
ductiouB. At any rate there are iniiny piece:! in ^Ir. (hlrn^•^,l^^ lit lie 
volumo which would have, served onr aullior puipo-'e \vlu n, dL- 
satisfied with Bland or Men vale, he has had to re.M>L-t to ilie expe- 
dient of altering? and adapunj^, which at he.Ht is mmi.. ^vhat 
unsatisfactory. One of tlie anoiiytuuiw hatli'insciiption^ quoO d in 
the Witty and Satirical” clutplor — 

This bath may boast the GnictV nv i it. I.e, 

AulI for tlint it holds only thur — 

is, no doubt, coiimieiulahly brief j hut xvo prefer Mr. Gannat^ re- 
presentation of it:— - 

T(» hue tb»‘ir ImiiIh the (haer^ tliire 
Frd in lashiouM ni**, 

Thro'tniT 1 have but room tbr thn e. 

For licit Avliioli Grace her ewu duth call, 

Cannot too nrc.it he or too small. 

At the same tiuio, whencesoever it may have been borrowed, one 
cannot too hifjjhly commend tho ilavoiir of another anonymous 
couplet, still dprapon of hatha, xvliich liord N eaves has pri.*'?ened : — 

Straight from this halli xvont Vemm, \\ct and diippiiu; ; 

To Paris diowed hcrsolf — and Avon tlie ]>ippin. 

In the same section of Satirical epigrams l^ord Xeavt's.md Air. 
Garnett run nock and neck in their ver.Hions of one by Lueilins on 
the topic of those purchased locks whic’.i iii the old wojld .ujiti- 
cipated chigiioiiK. llere is Air, Garnett e u-ed point: - 

They sny tli.'it thou do.^t tinge (O irmn'.troU'* lie !) 

The' hair that thou .so ravrii black ilid>t. Iniy. 

And here Lord leaves ’a quatrain :— 

Chloc! thus*" locks of lavcn li.'iir I 
yoine pco}>|o .sjiy you <^0 thcni like k ; 

But that's a lilicl, I can .swear, 

For I Know Avhere yon buy th<'m hlai’k. 

To return to tho Dedicatory opigranw; on none of tli is class doc-i 
Loi’d Nouvea bestow pleasanter ‘Siriecdotage ” tlinii upon those 
which repro.scnt the Htlraction of Ihc softer .^ex to the miiTur, and 
the love of Lais for her looking-glas.'!. From the Jxngli di novel, 
the French comedy, and from Southey’s books, he has .stoiieslo tell 
of tho diverse phases of lhi.s feminine xveaknes'i ; and he iinap ines the 
Portuguese nuns who, as Southey tells, rushe<l to tlie hndving- 
glasa as 8«)on as their seclusion was broken up hv the. French 
invasion, experiencing a similar pain to Luis when pa.d her priiue, 
and well content to hand over 

This gliiM! to Vonvi^ ; .sinoo avIuU T .sli.dl be, 

T would not, Avliat 1 was 1 cuunwt, svc. 

In the chapter on Sepulchral epigrauis Avill he found a good 
sprinkling of old tixxouritcs in guises more or le^s known, together 
with some which cleseiTe to ho more considered tlian thev 
aro. In p. 71 wo have an aiionymons epitayih, liMnshited by 
Hodgson and Bland, on a useful country gentleman win) in his 
day preferred tho improvement of hi.s oavu tields and garden.^! to 
tho smoke of towns and the excitementij uf a metixqioli.s. Tlie 
couplet, 

Firrt in the spring ho knew the tom; to re.ir, 

First ill tho luituiim oulletl tlu’ riju ijing pc.ir, 

entitles him at once to rank with tho Ooryciau sage of A irgils 
Georgies, and suggests not only a pretty picture, hut an v'xtreuiely 
apposite parallel ^ssago. In page 79 is an epigram ol' Simonides 
on the sister of Ilippios and Hipparchus, the original of xvliich 
received the praise of Aristotle. Against the version given in this 
volume of the epitaph of Addneu.s on Alexaudt r the (jroat, 
objectionable for its pedantic iiae of Maeetau ” for “ Macedonian ” — 
a subtlety too fine for ‘‘ English I’caders ” — 

Mscctan Alexander’s tinnh if calk'd en to disclose, 

Say that the world's two continents his uionuiucnt coirqioKC— 

WO ore inclined to pit another from Booth s collection : — 

If thou would’ Ht Alpxoinlcv’s tomb fitly in pre.'^ent, 

--Bay that two contineats unite to bear his monuniciu. 

Tho chapter on Amatory epigrams iavery suggestive hotli of the 
difficulty of reproducing the tine taste and siibtlo grace of the 
Qreeks, and also of the xx^ealth of the Anlhologj' as a mine for 
erotic poets. Those who rack their brains m vain to get Zeiio- 
phUCi one of Melenger’a flames, into English verse, may yet 
jypji^er the henutiful conceits of that beautiful soiig.ster iulo 
numbers which any inistreas will reward by }.j;ifU that “ gold could 
never buy.*' In studying the epigrams in this class which relate 
to tho familiar commonplace of nearness to the beloved one, it is 
inteieatiag to parallel Romeo’a wish to he a glove on Juliet’s 
iti4 Buna's no less poetic longbg, quoted in p. 93, with an 


epigram of llulinu.s, of xvhich, asi J^ord Neaves shoxvs, iho 
Alerivales have omittcfl the last couplet. As given by the author 
of the volume before us, this runs — 

dll ! tUnt I vvt To fi lily fair 
'fh/il, I’ullril by fairer 

1 iriinht IliN fviMy nii*\ riiiciit sliavo 
And on i.liy bokit) g.i/o nvy fill. 

AV\* regret that wo cnnimt notice seriatim more of the omitents 
of iIh'Si; plea.'S.aiit cliaph’iv, hut AVt‘ may'meiitiuii one or tv\o salient 
poiiils. The moril important of lh*‘3e is tin* C‘\idui)t pains 
Avlncli the author laKeu to chronicle, hv cpigr.iJi's apropos 
of lluan, the succi'ssion of Gr'"vk sealpiors and luiLU, and 
Iho Works for whieli lliey mv mod. Ijiiuon.'j. This is Been ia 
thij “Literary ami Arti.siic'’ chapter. It is not too much U> 
.siy that a careful piTii.sal of it will cidiance Ihe interest of uiir 
n.ilioiial treasures in the depaitimmr i)f giuns uiul sculjii are, and 
.siM’ve a.^ a preparatiuii I'or the .itmly of Mr. King’s xx’ork ou Glyptic 
Vn, as Avell ns of Spence's INdyim re*. Here we have the epigram 
of Auiipnler on .\i \ run's “ Low iiig lleifov,’’ Avith those ofanoux- 
mutis authors on llu* Jiijiib-r of Phidiart and tlui IhUhis of 
Pia\iiele-» at (. ■nidus. Muiv reiineil and rcticeut Dian most 
of its fellows is one on a Hiatiie uf .liino by Polyoleitus, as 
iijllow.s : — 

Tlir \ri'ivo i’olyckitu', vvlio .iloMri 

II. ul Ml’IiI ol .llUm, ;iUtl lb, It sllOAV'll, 

M'hat ol' ln-r bo ml' lu* 1*011111 has oiiveii ; 

lli‘i mufoii clijiniis .‘lie hopf tor Jovr, in Heaven. 

In a couple of epigrams in p. on a I'n.st and a slow runner 

he bill t‘r a parody of the I'oriiie'r — occurs a iorni of expre.sMoii 
which ui!:y he meant either for xvaggory or for puiksm. Wo 
iinauino the lunuer to he aimed at. Tlie lirsL runs, us translated 
in this volume: - 

If Ladas ran or llcvv in lloii l.Ht r.u*f, 

W'lio knows ? ’tw'ji-j h a (A tnou of a pmo ; 

and in the .flecond it is said of a j^Iow rnnner: — “ lie xvuiB 
deiiamiai'ally slow.'’ 'Po our th inkin, e, it is .nlwHVs he-^t to call a 
-|)!id" ;i sp.nie, and it would help tlu‘ .sense if for “ ih*uion ’’ xvo 
le.el “ doAil,”aml if for llie line about the higgard runner wo wero 
tu .'-uli'tilule : - In sinqile I'lu'i h(i was -lo devilish .slow.” 'Phere 
would he MO mi^tllki^L» such inlelligihle, Knglisli. 

In taking leave -d a vuliime of so much merit, and one whieh 
I (lcv..r\**s a place, amidst all t'pi^ram culled ion.s, xve must again 
(‘xpix ss onr regrd that it clu-*e.*. im amusing and iiiHtnidixe seru"' j 
hut w-e hupo that it may l>e lollowed liy another in illustvaiiou 
I of tlie le*-.-! kiioxvii put^s and prose-wnlers of antiquity. 


XAFlKirS MANrKACTl’JiiXi; AliTS IN AXCIFNT TliMFS.* 

C ‘l L’KATh'Ii skill in tirr/inging his mahHaks, with stneter 
f mamracy in ri'vision of the pp.^y, might have mado Mr. 
Napier’s boo'k on ancient, art.s anil nianufactiire.B un excellent 
manual of a populur kind. Hi* brings to his ttisk a compeleni 
practical kiiowledgo of the chief proce.sses of manufiictiirc, ami lin^ 
colleeled a coii.^iderablc mass of information upon the severnl eubai- 
'liaiy hvanches of the .**.ibieel which is desultory indeed, and to 
a great degree .second-lianil, )’et in it. self valuable and BUggestivc. 
It i.s the. want of literary tact and of critical faculty tJmt tukca 
oil' so much Ivviin the re.siilt of any kind of technical training 
and indii-d lions reading, TJie hook in its present shape hak 
gn-own, he tell.s ns, out of an cailier work on R emaller scale 
upon ancient xvorkers in meUl, his later researches and piaeticnl 
experience having led liim to incorporate into his original de.sign 
sundry other iradeh or maiiufactuies tlio early history of wFich 
calls for lechnicid knowledge a» wvdl as ontiquarian research. 
The xvriler to some extent disarms criticism by apologizing for tho 
xvant of a cla.'^sical education, xvhilst he ha.s on his side the ploa 
that men of learning might he spared many a blunder by tho 
po.'^fiession of a modicum of that skilled training in art or haucli* 
craft xvhich has been gone through hv working-men like himself. 

A succession of wounds to the pi*ide of modern art manufacim:© 
has been coubtanlly dealt by the gathering knowledge we have 
gained of late years of the processes in ubc among the nations of 
antiquity. Specimens of LnndixvorK in metal, clay, or textile 
produclB, not only defying imitation, hut taxing, if not defeating, 
our poAvers to analyse or to exjilain them, have amply vindicated 
our remote forefatherB from the charge of unmixea ignorance or 
barbarism xvhich the conceit of recent limes had been wont tp 
fusU*n upon them. AVhatover may he the advance of later ages ^ 
processes chietly dependent upon mechanical aidfi or coUeetkv 
labour and skill, it ma^ he •j[uostioned xvliethor anything in our day 
comes up, In point ot purity and delicacy of taate, in finenees of 
luiml and eye, in the sense of form and colour, or even in the 
quality of products, to what xvab turned out by the individual 
workers ol old. Where are now cuiueoa or intaglios cut like 
those of Greece and her dimcridencics, gold and silver beaten or 
cast, or^^-hoth processes com Dined as in the ornaments of Etruria,^ 
As-'yria, or the isles of the Afeditenunean P How are we to explain 
the proofs xvhich meet ns in the quarrying and working of granite 
ma'^sea and in otlierwiso dealing with obiiorato suhstancesy whether 
in btone or metal, of the possession and use of iunplemimts of a 
temper or consistence unknown in existing artP SpesJdngeven of 

* Manu/aciurtnf Afft m Aaeteni 7Smet,mtth Sp/tM Jltfertnce 
History. 'By James Kiipior^ I'.O.B., «c. London: Hamilton. 
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the va»t niMses of the precioua uiotals, or of other ^urunlationa 
of natural wealth, with every aUoWftnco for uncertainty m tho 
figures or for exacrgoratiou in tho chrouielifig of centimes, 

there is enoufrh in what has been Bc*t beyond doubt by authentic 
records and 7xistin|? momorials of the past to tax to the utmost 
the saffacity and the inter^iretative skill both of cntics and ol 
men of science. We need scarcely fro as far ns Mr. Napier, who, 
taking thtj work set down in the Bible record as gold or golden to 
be the ptiro metal in solid raassos, woigiit for weight, gets for the ac- 
cumulation of David’s single reign gold to the value of 591,925,000/., 
and silver 348,004,687/. Nor need wo fall in with what we under- 
stand to bo tho popular view of Nebuchadnezzar 3 image, three- 
score cubits high, having hi'tni of B<did gold from head to foot. 
Tho dilliculties of the subject arc groat enqugh without encuniher- 
ing it with traditioinil or vulgar ussiunplions wholly uncalled for 
by anything in tho record. Wo regret that men oi‘ IVL*. Na^uer s 
common-sense cannot shako themselves free fi'om conventional 
notions such as those, and allow for tho nonce that all may not 
he solid gold that glitters. In treating hs ho does at great length 
of the golden call^ upon which he brings his practicfil knowledge 
of motallur^ to bear with good ell'ect in purl, he might have come 
nearer than he has done to a siilntion had he given moi-e hood to whnt 
we are told of tho composilo nature of the image dreamt of by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Olay, we read, en loved largely into its composition. 
Tile foot, at all events, were seen to be of that material. Tho .slieer 
irrationality of supposing such a mnss of pur^^ metal to have been 
mouli-led and upreared might have led him to consider whctiier 
the suh^tance of the calf miglit not, like the visionary image, have 
been of clay or gypsum, or other inaterial easily ground to powder, 
cverUdd with gilding or with gold in lamin;iled or other form. 
With the problem of grinding gold to powder ho is, at ah events, 
needlessly vexing himself. There is innoh ingonuity in his taking 
the successive processes of Moses to ha\o been (1) reducing tlm 
calf to bars or ingots in tho lire •, (2) “ stamping it,” f>. beating it 
out into thin htmimo nr leave.^, gold-beat irig being an iiit 
as well known to the Mgyptians as in our day, as pIuavu by 
mummy cfi 803 and onmminte of ancient dste*, (3) “grinding it 
very small, eveu until it was as small as dust"— in other words, 
reducing tho gold-leaf to pow der belwoon stones or in a mortar, 
in wliich stato it could ])0 easily tnixed with whaler and drunk by 
tho idolatrous people. Tht‘, ordy question is, could wo not more 
readily conceive gold-loaf to IniNe bt(*en applied in thw tirst instance 
as a coating to a case or mould of somo earthy substance, easy to 
grind and to dissolve in whaler P AN'ould not llio like sugge.stiou 
equally avail to explain the burning of altars, ns in tho case of 
Josiah, logv‘thcr witu 8hun]nng them and ousting the pow<lti upon 
the gi’avos of the children oi' Israel ? Mr. Napier and the criti(‘s 
to whose remarks lie gives much space in his cliaptcr on gold and 
silver might have spared tJiomschi's not a little painful discn.‘«siou 
of the feasibility of dissolving gold in some chemical fluid peculiar 
to Egypt, or melting it wdth sumo such substances ns sulpLur and 
an alknli, possibly with natron, that being plentiful iu tho country, 
and by consoqueiice, we presume, in the Jiesert. Our author ia a 
little hard upon flchulurs and theolijgians in regard to their ignor- 
ance of technical niatters not iunnediatcly within their profes- 
sional ken. It might be que.vtioned iu return whether he has 
been adequately alive to the light which ihe iudependcjit critical 
faculty might throw upon prociv^ses in which ho professes himself 


an ox])ert. 

In his chaptoi's upon copper, bronze, iron, and other metals of 
familiar or domestic service tho aulliov makes good use of his prac- 
tical knowledge and experience. Starting from the diatinction Inv 
tween copper and brass, which are habitually confused iu our version 
of tho Jhbie, he gives apopuhir duscriptimi of the metallurgy of the 
ore and its alloys, pointing out what diflerences are to he traced or 
suggested between the primitive and more recent processes. Tho 
ob.sorvntions of explorers in modern times nre brought in to ex- 
plain tho practice of the Egyptian or Syrian workers, whose 
hirnaccs and refuse materials slill mark tho scone of their labours, 
whilst tho analyses of coins, implements, \es.Me]s, and arms, by 
.eminent chemists and mehvUurgists, combine to illustrate tho prac- 
tice of tho earliest known workers in metallic products, and to 
vindicate their historical reputation for skill and iiiate. Mr. Napier’s 
oxporiniental Imowledge, together with a closer attention to the 
terms of the Homeric text, enables him to coiTcct Mr. Gladstone s 
strange conclusion that tho fusion of metals was unltnown at tho 
period which Ilomer described, or wdmn the poet wrote. Not 
only do tho descriptions of IJoraer and other early poets show 
ample familiarity with the castinjj of nietaJs, but the discovery 
Wnze moulds of on early period tends in tho saiuo direc- 
w tW Nor is there, as Mr. Napier urges, any practical senso 
in which “stubborn” can bo Applied to copper when com- 
pared with gold and silver. To bronze the epithet is with 
much more fitness applied, and it is our author’s conclusion 
that in his version and criticism of tho Shield of Achillea Mr. 
Gladstone has made copper and bronze change places. Of all the 
speculations hazarded by so distinguishod a scholar, the oddest 
is that of tho age deserm^dby Ilomer having been that ^pown to 
archeologists as the age of copper, following that of stone, yet 
distinct Som that of bronze, and still more from that of iron. 
The mention fA eaily os the Book of Numbers of hedUf 
Wliich all commentators and dictionaries make to bo tin, is 
n5t a little puzzling when connected with tho fact that nowhere 
save in Britain is any available source of that metal even 
suggested. That* either in a prepared state or as natural gre^ 


tin found its way from those islands to the East at an astonish- 
ingly early period, pi-obahly through the medium of Bhoeuician 
traders, is as much borne out by our author’s pi-actical judgment as 
by the rcsearchos and inferences of archmologiislB. That the oxide 
of tin was used by the Egyptiann and Assyrians for enamollingand 
glazing earthenware is a recent discovery, illuslmting further the 
familiarity of 1 ho Eastorn nations with this foreign metal. Out 
author is louiblcd i<i dispose of cortiiin difficulties felt by Beokmann 
and others in regard to W// being applied to a mixture of tin with 
load or with the refuse from ihe rolimng of silver. T'he ignoiaode 
of writei*s like Eliny concerning the practicJil processes of inanufsc- 
turiH has introdiiceil great confusion into the Icnue employed by 
them. In our own w'orkshopa similar obscurity is caused by solder 
being tticlmically called “ tin,” although known to have much load 
iuit. Ill tho passage from tho Kau^nrepoc of tho Greeks to the 
hatiu stanimm^ from which have been formcMl the French 
the lligli German ZinUy and the Ijow Gentian and English tiny 
the distinction between the pure metal and its mixed state has not 
been clearly lu'pt in view. With the practical facts bearing upon 
this subjocl Mr. Napier ‘need hardly have hasliod up Bochort’s 
ridiculous derivation of Britannia from tho Hebrew iuruft-cwitfo, 
tho “ land of tin.” 

Tn his chapti rs on dyeing and weaving, which were not included 
in his former work, Mi-. Napier sets himaelf to pursue tho same 
analytical and deductive course which ho has adopted in the 
previous parts of his hook. His conclusions aro bos^ upon 
cYaiuinatiuii and analysis of ancient fabrics, together with such 
notices as we ptissc'SH of thw tissues and colouring agents in use 
aiiiougst the nucients. That silk was known to the Afisyriana, and 
may have been w'orn bv tho Jews, if not actually mentioned by 
ICznkicl in llie passage in which “ silk ” is the word in our trans- 
Ifiiiwn, he is convinced in concert with tho most trustworthy com- 
mcntat«)rs. The absem-o of cotton among all mummy clotha need 
not, he nininliiiiis, militate against the atrimg probaliility that it 
had ill an carlv period found its w'ay into Egypt, if not Palestine, 
from India. I'lie liniitod means of colouring these ti-ssiies, ns well 
as linen and leather, a list of which is here given, including earthy 
and mineral salts, with vegetable and animal matters, spo^s well 
for the skill of those who could produce hu<;s ao varied and So 
intense. Of lhe«^e. Imcs, some,, like that of tho Tyrian purple, are 
not l"Ss difficult to identify than are the processes which yielded 
them, vngiiidy sftt forth as they are by Pliny as our chief authority. 
Mr. ’Napier 'a practicul ex})crjenco enables him to criticize iheso 
notices of the ancients w itli good eflect, while he ia able to sneak 
of Ilia ovvii success in obtaining a beautiful permanent purple from 
imrjjHra lajjillits, found in Arran, which like those of Oolanol 
Montagu was found to answer upon cotton without a mordant, ex- 
celling in this respect all the tar colours, and rivalling indigo. That 
tho^indents used the oxide or Iho salts of tin, wiinout which a 
i modern dyer could hnnlly produce ])erinancut tints with somo of 
the drugs onmneratod, thero is no positive evidence to eliosv. The 
ahhcnco of yellow and green among tho colours mentioned in 
Scripturo is not less difficult to explain, whether we refer It to 
grounfls of symbolism or to the want of good permanent dyes of 
either luic. That glasjv-making was ono of the arts brought with 
them by tho Jew's out of Egypt our author with roasou thmks 
highly probable •, the blessing of Zebulon by Moses as “ sucking 
treasures hid iu the sand ” may be taken to refer to this art, 
supported as it is by Pliny’s mention of tho land of Zebulon aa the 
seat of glass manufacture. In the art of introducing various 
colours homogtsncoiisly into tho same vessel the Egyptians seem 
to have gone beyond any workmen of the present day. In some 
processes such is tho delicacy in delineating fcathera and foliage 
and similar details ns to call for the aid of magnifying power to 
inalto them out, involving tho conclusion of a lens having b^n made 
use of in the mnuufacturo. At Nineveh, it ia well known, a lens of 
crystfil was actually found by Mr. Layai^. 

Upon tho building materials of the F.aat in ancient times Mr. 
Napier has coUocUhI mncli valuable mutter, including analyses of 
various kinds of cement, or artiflcial stono from Egypt, Assyria, 
and the Holy J.and. Ho closes with a marvellous chapter on the 
Ark of Noah, Iho pious simplicity of which in thoso days of doubt, 
dcuiid, and baiting between opinions is quite refr^hing. Aa 
u practical man, standing apart from all theoretical difficulties or 
critical cavilling, ho feels himflelf simply called upon to make, so 
to say, a modol from tho received text, or to lecture upon a vessel 
80 constructed. He calls for 25,000 loads of wood. Whether metal 
tools would bo available he has some doubt, but tho use of flint ot 
other stmie iuiplomonts would certainly account, he Uiinks, in a 
measure for tho length of time spent in building, while the use of 
pitch within aud without would obviate decay ibr the 120 yearn 
BO consulted. When, however, he is tempted to yield to tke 
insidious suggestions of a German author, that, to promote or to 
secure the comfort of the flunhy shut up witloo, “ God put all the 
inmates of the Ark into an hibernating state, and awalienml them 
after the waters were abated,” we can but feel that the best ailvice 
tliat can be given to a practical man of whatever class is to stick 
to his last. It wotQd only have been, however, within the limits 
of practic^ workmanship to have kept out misprints so atrocioua 
as Arabia Petri'a, Sardanapo/w, Stahl/, and such lilce, aud to have 
presented to us the Astronomer Royal for Scotland somewhat more . 
corwcUy than os Professor Piazza Smith. 
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I N a certain nense it may almost he said that the history of 
slavery in the Unittid States constitutes the history of the 
country during tho past hiilf-oentury. I’lie Sevoii Years’ \Yar had 
for its result tne destriictioii of J^'i cnch power on the Americau con- 
tinent, and consequently, when the LInite<l States established their 
independence, they found theni.selves so happily circuiustaneed as 
to bo snfo from I'oroign a^^gresaion. Already Spain seemed to l)t^ in 
the Ia.st stngo of deoadonce, and the republics wliich liavc lahen 
her place have developed as little ability U> govoru, nnd as little 
potrer, as Spain herself. As for our own country, since ^^e re- 
cognized the independence of the Ihiiou our sincere desire hn^ 
been to cultivate with it the most fri(mdly relatnuis. Virsl ilie 
great revolutionary war co)upclled us to devote all our eiitu-gi*^*^ 
to self-prcBcrvation, and then the rapid growlli of our tuupin* iji 
India ^ turned our ailoution to another contiiu'nt, and made 
American aflairs quite a secondary con.sidcratitm. We sluMild 
have heon only too happy then had we been permitted to leave 
America to its own devices. The Ihiited States, indeed, have 
not always allowed us to do so, hut still they ]ui\e he(‘U .‘5(» 
happily placed as to be able to feel sure tliat, unless they chose 
to provedte a quarrel themselves, tliey would not ])o atticted. 
The circumstance ha.s not pnned allogiulier an uniui\ed hle-isiug, 
ior it has removed all outward restraint ii)M'n iiiiiTiial (li''Si‘nsi,iii. 
It is prohahle that tlie slavery qiie-stiou coold not iii any case ha\e 
been settled without an appeal to ariiH, 1ml it is certain that tlic 
ooumo of events cleared tho ring, and ]d.aced Xorth and South laeo 
to face in tho centre j and thu.s it came to pass, as we ha\o said, 
that the controversy with regard to sliivery aliuubV lualo s up the 
public life of tho United States during tho past liall-eeutuiy . 
Under these circumstuuces it is natural that the eontroversy should 
seem to an American to deservt^ the most ininule nnd d«‘tiiiled 
expoHithm, and this accordingly Mr. Wil-ion, iu his Ixisp tnnl FnU 
of fheSlnvv P()U'rri>iAm(‘ri<'fi*y has undertaken to aupply. lint 
his work makes ti demand upon' the patience of Ids r<‘a<l«T.s 
which few, we appri'lumd, will ho willing to accord. The sta ond 
volume, which now lies before us, begins with the admission into 
the Union of the two States tjf Iowa and Florida in Miircli 1845, 
and it ends with the election of Mr. Lineolu in Novembm* i860. 
It thus eoniprisefl the hist(»ry of little more than fifteen years nnd a 
half—and thy history, ho it vememberod, iio. nf the cuuulry hiitid' a I 
ample question — yetit eontuins no few('r 704 largo octavo ]>ages. 

It 18 true, iiuh'cd, that tifleen and a lialf years imiivaliaiely 

preceded the Oivil Waf, and tho coiilrovorsies then raised iuadt3 
that war necessary, lint as merely preparatory to the war, the 
subjugation of the South, the emaiici]mli(m of tho negroes, and llie 
rcconslruetion of tho conquered States, the expenditure «d’ space is 
surely inordinate. Nor does (he treatment of the subject compen- 
sate for tho long-windcduess of tho narrali\e. The work, or at 
any rate the earlier part of it, originally appeared iu a Now '^'ork 
religious weekly paper, and its st\lo is sueli jis a knowledge of this 
ittct would load ua to expivt. lint, in truth, .Mr, Wilson has few 
of the qualilicatioLis of tin historian, llis partiaa’iship is the least 
of his faults. To do him justici', lie does not atlect imparliality. 
And, being thus put upon our guard, we .should have little cause for 
complaint if hcma<l(^ tin* pjiat live over again as he sees it himself. 
But though Mr. Wilson is possessed of considerable ability — being 
Hflclf-niade man who has raised liimb(*lf from a Imiuble vStalitui to 
the Vice-Prosidcncy of the United States— be has the ability of an 
cflbetive stump orator, not of a scholar nnd Iii.storian. lie over- , 
loads his pages with dry and lifeless summaries of Uongre.v.siorial ' 
debates, but he fails to call up beforo the niiml it li^ing picture of 
tho events ho record.M, or of tlio men who occuj)icd a conspicuous 
position wi til regard to them, and ho scarcely attempts to p«»rtray 
tho real working of slavery or the actual condition of the iSouth. 
References to tho la.sh'aijd the manacle, the slave pen, and tlie 
auction mart, we have, of course, in supernbuudaneo. But of the 
everyday life whi<th lay beyond them there i.s nothing. And eyen 
these, tempting Ihcmc.s though they may he for tho pen of au old 
abolitionist, are not painted. In a wonl.tho book is an overgrmvn 
and heavy pamphlet, full of declamation and spiritless nan alive. 
And yet tlie ovents to he related arc siiliicicntly stirring. The acqui- 
eitioii of Texas, recorded in tho former volume', had made war wit li 
Mexico inovitablo, nnd General Taylor luul accordingly been des- 
patched to the Rio Grande. Mexico, as the render tnoxvs, was 
speedily brought to terms, and the })o.ssossion of additional t^e.rritoiy 
as well as of Texas yvaa secured by treaty. The manner in which 
this war had been entered upon, and tho^giaiit extension of slavery 
which ensued, gave new force to the abolitionist agitation in 
the North, and made more acti vc the ^‘underground railway,” as 
the organization for aiding the escape of ninawufy slaves was called. 
These circumstances in turn reacted upon tho .Soutli, and gave rise to 
the demand for n Fugitive lilave Act. The Act was passed in 1850, 
and from that moment civil war became inevitable. Millions of 
people, who had little objection to slavery in t he abstract, and who 
would never have thought of interfering with it in other States, 
reeonted being called upon to aid actively in returning slaves to 
eaptivLt^’. And thus tlie Act, while ►weming 1,0 strengthen the 
ixidtitution, ilid mOro to destroy it than any other single measure. 
Then followed tho repeal of the Missouri CorapTomiso, which still 
furthei' etrenglhened the anti -slavery feeling. It at once called 
into existence the Republican pai-ty, whoso progiammo was rc- 
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sistance to the furth(‘r spread of shivery, and especially to its in- 
troduction into the Territories. Next came, in quick flucccssion, 
tho Kansas struggle, the. Bred Scott decision, John Brown’s in- 
vasion of Virginia, and tho election of Mr. Lincoln, all leading 
up inevitably to secessiou and civil war. 

Tlie United States pivccib‘d this country by eleven years in C' 
instituting a regular periodical enumeration of the people. The first 
American census was taken so long ago a.s I7()0, and consequently 
that of iS7owas the iiiiitb. The complete results of this latest 
CC11M1.S have been published in two Ibrius. The perfect edition is in 
lliivo quarto vtduuies. It is enriiihed by an instructive commentary 
Kupi)ru‘d by the Suporinleudunc of the Uensus, and its value is still 
luitUL’i* increased by a series of ad mi ruble, maps, illustrating to the eye 
the infonnalion contained iu the dry tables of ligui'es. A lesa j)eifect 
edition in one thick octavo volunie eontain.s all tho statistical 
tahles of the three quarto volmui'a, hut it is without the maps which 
make them so readily intelligible and (=o instrurlive, and it is also 
witliout tile greater part of the observations of the iSuperintendent 
of the (kuiMis. In addition to the^e t\v(» publications, which, as we 
Ime .said, coutain all the statistics (►f the census, tho lirat eight 
tables relating to popnliition, being about one-third of the Ui*st 
quarto voliiiiie, have he(?ii printed iu qimrio .“^hape by order of 
(.k>ngres.s, under the til le of “ Statistics of Popiilat ion.” * This is tiio 
volume whieli now lies before us. It is uimccompauied by ex- 
])lanalorv ob'^trvntion of any kind, and consists solely of dry bIh- 
tistieal tables. We are liist. given the population at each of the 
nine ceiiMi-se-s of each Stall! and Territory m tlie Union classed a.s 
white, free* coloured, slave,, Udiiiu'so, and Indian. Next we get the 
.same liy counties. Then we are sliowii the population at tho three 
last Censuses of the civil divisions less than counties, classed as 
vv lute and coloured. And, lastly, we are presented with a series 
of lu])le.'. allowing tho dillereiit nationalities of tho existing peojile 
of the Unil»‘d Slates. 

Two other in^lalmcnls of tho last American census come next 
in order, hut they helnng to tlie last, of tlie llirci' qiimdo volumes, 
that u])on the industry of the United States. That volume eon- 
sists of three parts. And tlie iijslalments before us iiro the tirst 
two of these, containing respectividy the statLlii-s of vveiilth, Ui,\a- 
lioii, and public indebli-diiesH f, and of agricidture. f 

Some tiiiK' before* (just.ivus Adolphus of Sweden involved liim- 
self ill llic Thirty Years Whir, one William Ui’heliiix, a native of 
Antwerp, proposed to him -the fornuilioii of a trading (kuu- 
pany wliieli was to extend its uperations to Asia, Africa, 
and MagellaiiV Land, and more especially to plant a Swedish 
colony in tlie New World. Sjmiii, Liiglaiid, and Ilidland iiad 
idioadv founded settlement'^ on tho American continent, and the 
Swedish moiiiirch, iidl of jirojects for the aggraiidj/euient of hivS 
country, caught eageily at. tliis new plan for adding to tho wealth 
and revenue's of his kingdum. xAccordiugly ho gr.inted Lrsoliux a 
chillier for his })ruposed Goiiqiaiiy, ami also !s>ue(l letters patent 
inviting all clussi's of his suhjecls to ai<i in the project. But the 
Kings p!irlici[)alu>ii in the great religit'us struggle that w'n.s then 
desolating Germany for a while postponed the rea li/at ion of the 
jdaii, and his deatli at Lutzen broke up the company. Chancellor 
Uxen.'-licrn, however, who govetmsd Svveilen during the minority 
of the vtMuig (^)ueen (duistina, did not allow the. idea to drop. A 
second i'ouquuiy was funned under tin* direction of another Butch- 
man, and iu 1637, eh veil )eurs before tho ti'Tiuiiiarion of tho 
Thirty Veals’ Wkir by the Ueaei! of Weslphalia, au ex])edition was 
littetl out iu tw(' ships -a luau-of-w^ar and a smaller vessel de- 
scribed as fi yacht— wliich founded the colony of New Sweden on 
the Be.hiware Uiver. The liislory of this lirtlo-knowii >Milllement, 
which included the pivsimt. State of rennsylvania, with parts of 
neiglibouring States, was wTitten in the middle of the last century 
by aSvvcvlish clergy man, who had spent many years among tho 
dtjscondanla of tho colonists, and was dedicated to Queen Louksa 
Ulrica, in a. loyal and manly epistle, in vvhich tlio good miniater 
ileplores the loss to his country of xvliat might have been a 
source, of wealth and strength. The. old history of Acrelius § ha.s 
I now been translated for the Historical Socielit's of Bennsylvnuia 
and Belavvare, and published by the former. The colony retained 
its connexion with the mother-country less than twenty years, 
having been conquered by tho Butch in 1655, and before the clo.'.o 
of the century it pasaed with all the dominions of the States- 
Gencral on the American coutinent into the possession of England. 
But for fully a century afterwards tlie colonists contimied to ejwnk 
their mother-longue, and wore regularly supplied with clergymen 
from Sweden. This Swedish scttleiiieut is espocially noteworthy 
for having initiated tho policy which has lellectcd ao much credit on 
tho name of IVnn. The Sw^edes purchased from tho wild 
among whom they Rotlled the land upon which they CBtablished ' 
their colony. Aa the trilH'8 did not underetond the real import of 
the transaction, and were indeed incapable of comprehending such 
an idea as tho right of exclusive individual property in land, this 
fact, Btanding alone, would eay little. But the histoiian of 
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the colonista assui'es us that they continued to live on tho_ most 
amicable terms with the Indians, And he shows that the oripnal 
instructions of the Swedish Oourt urged with special emphasis 
the observance of a friendly conduct towards the aborigiues. ^ 

So largo a proportion of the population of Amcrum is now Irish 
by birth or by iniinocliato deaceut, that it i» natural there should 
tfourish on the other side of the Atlantic a literature quite tw Insh 
in tone and character as that which issues from Jiublin itself. It 
is possible, however, to discover a difference between tlio popular 
? Bteratiu-e of the Irish in the United States and that of the Irish at 
homo. The former is less Catholic and more national. That is to 
sav, it is less sectarian, and aims less at oxaltiiig Catliolieism. 
It IS more lliorouglily infurined by the lay spirit, and acknow- 
ledges more sincerely all clas-ses, creeds, and races of the Irisli 
populaiioii as follow-conntryincu. Of course there are plenty 
of exceptions on both sides, but we are speaking now of the broad 
and general characteristic.^. And in these tlio literature of the 
American Irisli only rellocls their political temper. The Fenian 
Brotherhood, it will be remembiired, was almost liercely anti- 
clerical in spirit. In 0 /mc Larry * * * § ** this characteristic is very strongly 
shown. The book is written by a woman- a fact in itself noteworthy. 
And the plot is laid at llio time of the Irish 1 Rebellion of 1798. 
That rebellion has formed the subject of so luuuy uo\e 1 s and plays 
that its interest ought to be exhausted by this time, one would 
think. Yet it still exercises a powerful nltraotion upon popular 
audiences, as tlio popularity on the English as well as the American 
stage of dramas laid at the time sulhcieutly proves. But it is in 
the treatment of Iho plot that the luiscclarian spirit is nu)at cle.arly 
displayed. The hm-oine, the hero, and, indeed, tlio iuleresling 
personages but with few exceptions are all Protestants. No doubt, 
this is true to historical fact, as tlie chief leaders df the United Jrish- 
mon did notbedong to the popular creed. Ibit tlii.s failhruhiess to 
historical trutli, not being the exception but the rule, does nut 
diminish the Bignili(?imce of the trwitment. 

Though dealing with a dill'ereut country and a very dilferent 
fitato of affairs, Mo&r .Evans t is yet animated by a somewhat 
similar spirit. It is a tale of South Carolina life in the years that 
immediately followed the close of the Civil War. It carefully 
avoids the military strugglea.of the war, tbo sutlerings and the 
desolation which they caused, and conlinos itself to a presentation of 
the social and industrial confusion that follonred the overthrow 
of the South and the emancipation of the iic^rroes, and the efforts 
made by the Soutbem whites to acconimodato themselves to the 
altered condition of affairs. The book is written in a very com- 
mendable spirit, its object being to excite a kindly feeling towards 
men who fought so bravely and suffered 00 much. But it 
presents an idealist, not a realistic, view of Southern life during 
the reconstruction period. The author writes IVom imagination, 
not experience, ana in his desire to conciliate estranged feelings 
ho draws too Arcadian a picture. The carpet-bjigger,” in tlie 
flhapo of a Yankee land-jobber, proves a general benefactor, 
dispossessed planters act like fathers to their former slaves, while 
these latter look up with mingled reverence and affection to their 
ancient owners. 

The next book upon our list is also a novel relating to life in 
the Southern Stales.! But in this case the plot is laid in the timc.s 
before the war, and isde.scnptive of society in a slave-owning com- 
munity. The book, liowovcr, is not an abolitionist work, but is 
written with tlie true artistic aim of presenting a picture of man- 
ners, usages, beliefs, and prejudices now passed away for ever. 
The author draws the iiortTuits of his slaveowners with no un- 
friendly hand, and he thinks it necessary to explain in a profaco 
that principles which are now evei7whcro admitted were, at the 
time of which ho writes, universally rejected by the most moral 
and conscientious people of the Southern States. IBs book is 
by no means a defence of slavery, nor does it conceal the evil influ- 
enco of slaveiy on Southoin society and Southern sense of right. 
But it is still a friendly picture, which professes to bo based on 
personal experience, every scene, we are told, haring been 8ugge9te<l 
by an actual occurrence, and several of the characters being portraits 
taken from the life. 

The next two novels call for little notice. Seroi^e §, though 
styled a novel of New York, has little that is^ disiiuctive about 
it j while the Seemd Wife 1| is only a translation from the 
German. 

Wo have noxt to notice a handsome edition of Shaksp(‘arrrs 
Midmmmer Night^s i>rcrtm 5 |, published by Messrs. Roberts of 
Boston, and profusely illustraled by the American artist, Mr. 
Konewka. 

For some years tho earliest known form of our English lan- 
guage, Anglo-Saxon as it is n.sually called, has been stmlied at 
Ijafoyotto College, in the State of Pennsylvania. For tho use of tlio 

• Oiive Lacey. By Anna Argyle. Philadelphia: Lippincottd: (]o, 
‘‘jLondon : TrllUncr & Co. 

t Mose Evans. By W. M. Bakpr. New York: ITurd & Houghton. 
Cambridge: The Rivrr«iile Press. London ; Sampson Low & (a>. 

J //ord 0/ Emitc/f. By Fninois TI. Underwood. Boston and New Y<»rk: 
Lee & Shepard. London : TrtUnier & Co. 

§ By F. B. Perkins. Boston: Roliorts Brothers. London; 

Sttmjvion I^w & Co. 

II !Z%e Second Wife. By E. Murlitt. Philadelphia : Lipplncott & Co. 
London : Trttbner & Co. 

^ Shaknmrds Midsummer NtgiU's Dream. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 
London : Sampson Low & Co. 

** A Compafative Grammar of ihe. Anyh-Saxon Language. By F. A- 
March, LL.D. New York : Uoriier & Bi-otUei-s. London : TrUbner 8c Co. 


•tudenU Uiwe Pwfusw Mairch- undMook to ptoparo a trnmmiar 
ol the lanpunpe, which Rvow under hm hnnd until it iSicatae a 
Comparativo Gnumuar in which tho forms of the Anglo-Stuton are 
illustrated by those of Sanskrit, Greek, iMin, Gothic Old ftavon 
Old Frisic, Old Norse, and Old Iligh Geriuan. ’ 

Osgood’s Guidos to Now England* and tho Middle fttateat 
arc intended to supply such information ns will enable the traveller 
to visit the pliwes worth seeing in tliese States with the least ex- 
penditure of lime an<l money. 

When British Columbia entered the Canadian Oonfederaiion it 
stipulated that the Dominion Government should construct a rail- 
way to connect the Pacific coast with tho (kiiuulian network of 
lines. The existing Cufuuliaii railway system may ^ said to ter- 
minate westwards in the imrnediato neighbourhood of Ottawa, tho 
capiUal of the Dominion. From that" point the Pacific Ocean is 
di.staiit about 2,700 miles, say us fur as the Ural Mountains are 
from the ciinst of Brittany. 1 ’he intermodiato region has abr^tb 
varying from jcx) to 500 miles, and may lie roughly said to com- 
prise about a million wpiaro miles. This vast country was almost 
totally unexplored, and it will bo seen, therefore, that without a 
railway tho entranc-c of British (ailuiubia into tlio Confederation 
would havo remained without result. Indeed the colony on the 
Pacific, would have heeii practically neurt r to London than to 
Ottawa. To carry out thf3 stipuliitions of the treaty, au cjqdoratory 
survey was set on foot, and there lies before us now tho Report of 
llie ctief engineer employed in that w'ork.J 'J'ho Report furnishes 
an inimenso mass of new and interesting geographical mlbrmatiou 
respecting tho Northern paid of the American Continent, For 
example, wo have lieeti accustomed to regal'd the great lakes and 
tlie river St. Lawrence as constituting the main drainugo of British 
Americii. It timis out now that this i.s a complete mistake, and 
that, a.s a mailer of fact, tho gixjat watercourse in question drains 
no more tluin one-tenth of tho aioa, wliilo twice that proportion, 
or one-liftli of tho whole area, drains into the Pacific, and actually 
seven times as niach drains into the Arctic Ocean. 

As the Dominion Goveniinent is engaged in exploring its 
central regions for the purpose of drawing into closer communica- 
tion its settled portions, so the United States Government is simi- 
Lirly t‘mployed in its vast Territories for the purpose t>f tlirowing 
them open to colonization. Ju tho conrae of tho work there has 
been gradually accmuulated much new material in all departmenta 
of natural history, and tho Federal Goverament with wise Uberality 
has now begun to publish in a separate and accessible form the in- 
formation thus collected. Of the publications § thus determined 
on there lie before us> the two first numbers, and likewise a de- 
scriptive (Jataloguo of tho Photographs taken in tbo coiurse of the 
geological survey during the years 1869-73. 

Another Report illustrative of the natural history of the United 
States is that upon the invertebrate aninalfi of Vineyard Sound 
and the adjacent waters ||, which contains in addition an account of 
the physical features of the region. 

Still another is the Syrtopsis of the Flora of Coloi*ado.^ The 
materials for this work were derived from the Geological Survey, 
and it is put forward as the first of g series of handbooks for the 
ii.so of students in natural hist-ory, intended to be published from 
time to time among the miscellaneoua publications’' of tho 
suney. 

The last work of ihi8cla.s« on our list is that of Mr. Hunt on the 
coal and iron onss and industry of Southern Ghio.*^ Tho materials 
for the work are drawn chiefly from ollicial siAirces. but it is a 
private publication. 

Two medical contributions complete our list. That of Dr, Flint 
on Conservative Medicine ft a mere collection of essays some of 
which appeared in meilical journals, and some were addressed to 
popular nudicncos. It takes its name from the tirat paper. Dr. 
Lincoln’s Elcdro-TherapentirsW^ on the other hand, is intended as 
a manual of medical clectriqity, its aim being to supply the general 
practitioner with an analysis of the principles which ought to 
govern his use of electricity. 

• Osgood's New England. Bo.sUjii : OngOiMl & Co. London : Trfibner 
& Ci>. 

t Osgoods Middle States. BosUm ; OHg«)()d & Co. Loridun: Trtibnor 
& Co. 

! E.xyloratnry Surrey of the Cntuidian Pacific UuUway. Ottawa: Mac- 
L<*aii, a Co. Loiufuii : TrULnor h Co. 

§ JiullrtiH of the United States Geological and Geographical Suroey of the 
Territories. Nos. 1. and II. Washinj^un: Clovoniiueut rrintiiig Olfiec. 
Loiiiloii: Trlllnor & Co. 

Descriptive Vatalogue of the Photographs of the United Shitis Geological 
.Vwrn y of the Territories. tV^asliington ; Ouverniucnt Printing Office. 
].nn(lon : 'TVlllmcr & (k). 

J| Report vfion the Inve? trhrnte Animals of Vineyard Sound and the 
aajnetnt Jf'ahrH. By A. 1C. Verrill and A J. Smith. Washington: 
Ciovrrnment Printing Office. Loiuhni: Trilhncr & Co, 

f Synopsis of the tlora of Colorado. By T. C. Porter and J. M. Coulter. 
WaMhiugton; Bovernniont Priming (Wfice. London : TrUbner & C!o. 

•• The Hacking Valley Coalfield. By T. .Sten’y Hunt. Solum : Natu- 
ralists' Agency. 

tt Essays on Conservative Medicine. By Austin Flint, M.D. Philadelphia : 
IL C. Lea. Loiolon : Trllbnur & (k». 

Xt Ehivtro-Therajicntics. By U. F. Lincoln. Philadelphia: H. C. Lea. 
Ltjiidon : 'i'rUhner U (A. 
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tTALY. , 

S'-' .V - -'-V'. ^ A 

f gBOt^W said to hato really loft Civiia Veeclna, 

;aad the RaKans 4 re rid of the last’ symbol of French 
V inti&iferonqe. It. was Merely a <Bjfmbol, for the last shred 
of JiWference disappeared with the catastrophe of 
* Butafi^r the Geurnan war was over, a large and 

ip 33 id^itidX|iartjr in Fi’a^pp found some comfort among the 
of tl4i^ I 4 r 4 hd thought that at least there 
Vas^a French frig|Wo in it^an waters ready to bear off the 
entered. ridtini of oppre^Hion whenever^ he might choose to 
ffOr; ’.It wa6 to the Lo^tipii^t mind a sort of standing pro- 
‘ -test a^gafiaattlie occupation "bf Romo that tboro should be 
{tK^vi?lj]j^^ alwajjfh there at the command of the Pori;, if ho 
ef ^It was a means of proclaim- 
th^ if for the moment Fninco could not 
wrong that,^ha(f been done, it still could pro- 
^t 'it was a wrong. Faithful Franco could at 
, ; jie^t r flecuro th^, popr prisoner of the Vaticiin the means 
of ^regaining' liberty; The Italian Government naturally 
^idilSd? this aympoT^i pf*‘ FJeuch protest being kept 
' before thiO eyes qf all men, and ' it* gontly but firmly 
preSj^d' on the , French -^ovA’nmedt the necessity of re- 
moving sa vorjr slighcT n Source of di.scord if a really 
fiiendly filing was. |o' he established between the two 
For Bn^^y months* the French Government 
owned that the ^gumetfls of the Italian Govern - 
^ro nnanswcl^’aole. The occupation of Rome is 
.abbep^ asau acc£|mplished>^^^ by the French Govcrii- 
• , If Borne is to bq^in3garded as a secular Italian city, 

thd Pops cquid qidy need a friendly frigate in a neighbour- 
V^oro BO badly treatod that he really wished 
io Rome* \,But at is ndiculous to say that ho is 
liadly trentedj or ^thalJ to ij f^fprisoner, or. that he could 
ijpt gOS:jpir>’b 4 cohveyM by th<^ Italian Government aiiy- 
. , whore he wished* it ia htddiitted that Romo is a 
seeujlieir city hplonging^.to the it^ian kingdom, the Head 
^ ' of; w^'^Bomish Ohnreh is sb handsomely treated as it 
' w poSsihlp he, should treated in a city belonging to a 
*'\4eouW'Pc^We|r ' ami part of a kingdom governed 

oil sej^lar prinqip]M. ; Ho is morely a prisoner in the 
u who^ spe^^ding a day quietly 

[ ptr hij!^ tO'te qWiscnier ih his house. If 

I ,l:e WWed w' liqye "jyb Rozfe or Italy, ho is as free 
f as httman'^^beinji can ‘be. .!£ he liked to 

go aw^l^.'altogellDQf^^ ie may enjoji the freedom of a volun- 
* tary exife, ihy mixmeut he pleases. He chooses to stay 
Oja: . and\hd chooses sh 4 t himself up in 

Yaijiow. He t£lbs .WddK th^Jaxury of hn imaginary 
i|^ cpmfort^'oMoiug Hlfes best. What 
, possible 'fiuw.jilhifc it be to*hi^ should bo 

' T<^hi^?‘%The FTOuch Government 

b) aek the Italian 

^^^**"‘’**^'***^l.n^ logic at in&moht* 'When to 

^e^d^nkssin^ to the 
„a' Jwmprbiqfisev ft was 
. /f^e'*;FibBMb had dispersed 

sM iibe.' th^B chodsq 
t I^Ald be wiljbdraw^l; 

t has new beeff pBrrIed, etli if • Is true 
hfl 3 te^y left u^laWcjDehJ^’ , A* 
g^tal mdi^ion ^ m 

joabiSfe,; ithtelp Ic; 
‘ mtyibt.. trucking KrwW 

fibe ttaditional ' qf 






Government is perfectly well aware "lliai even in the 
Assembly the support of tlje Legitimists coul<l not really, be 
secured unless it threw itself into their arms; rifnd that in 
the country the Legitiinists liavo nc^ real power whatever. 

A general election will be held in Italy within a few'' 
weeks, and Signor Minguetti is expected in the cqursD of 
I tho next few days io give a sketch of the policy which he 
asiks the conslituenck's to support. There ai^e dissensions 
in Italy us tlieuj ai'e everywhere, and it is natural thOrfc in ^ 
country so long divided and so lately and rapidly united 
there should be many jealousiowS qjad aitlipathiefl. But ^le 
desire for unity prevails over e’^ry counteracting, iiiflu- 
eiiec, and whotlior the present Ministry may or may not 
be us successful as it hopes, there is no );?pason to doubt that 
tho next Parliament wijl bo mainly composed of moderate 
Liberals ; that is, of persons who desire above all thiligijiliat 
the existing state of things — unity wdth a coustitutional - ' 
anonarchy —should continue. The fact is that tho Italians' 
have gained so enonnously by tho recent changes which 
have made Italy a compact and considerable ‘Power 
that all their interests are wrapped up in tho prevalence of 
this kind^ of moderate Liberalism. The stride that NOTthern 
and Central Italy have made in tho last ten y^rs Is 
astonishing. Everywheic there are to bo seen the ^ signs 
of a rai)iilly iucroasing prosperity. Turin, afifer halving 
ceased to be the cupital of a kingdom, hai|b6en abundantly 
recouped by the opening of the Mont Ce^is Tunnel. It is 
now the gateway of Italy. Tourists flock to it, epmmcrce 
flourishcH in it. It is full of magnificent new hotels, and 
looks much moro alive than even in rfio days when it ww 
tho homo of the Italian Parliament, llilan and Genoa are . 
advancing with equal rapidity, and it is only by the 
removal of tho Royal Arsenal to Spezaia that Genoa jiaB 
found room for tho great activity of its port and shipyards. 
Venice is venturing to pronouuco that to it a|id not to 
Trieste the comineiw of the Adriatic naturally belongs, ojud 
docks are projected on a scali^largo qUough td . 

of a rivalry which was impolfeil:^ so long Venice' 
was Austrian. Changes of G^i)9{;ni$cnt cannot ;anunh 
affect Florence, for Florencd under every Govemmq^t lhat 
secures order must remain one of tho luopt wonderfifl and 
attractive cities in the '^Vorld. $It is,pcrbti^)qf'!in.4ho: amalki^ 
tdwns of the neighbourhood, such as Boldg^ihi) that the im- 
petus given to wealth, enterprise, and intelligence by ttie es- 
tablishment of Italian unity is most visible. Italiaa, towns 
aro not perhaps very fond of euc^ othelr.* Turin is'jboKed 
on as the capital of a liTtle mitiori wlnq|i is'^Tt^Imn otelyiln 
name. G enoa is t heoretically Rop^lie^i!^ . mid^’ it has never 
quite forgiven ii!^ forced annofitifiou tq.. PioSmont oftfir the 
fall of Napoleon. But etoiy where tferdj^fs tfie feame feeling. 
Italian unity is a success — a source of legitimate pride to ' 
all Italians, und a source of most comforting prosperi^ te 
individuals. Having got a good thing, the IteUaxus h&vo 
thasepso to wish to keep it, and they Are tiobfi.t all ih thq 
bumouc^to let theoretical piH 3 fc 9 oncH?s for :a fqnu 

of government, or (Jiscoutent with Or proffiicial ' 

jealousies, roh> them of 4 prizq whi^h th% won paijtly ’ 
through themselves, bub irtainlyu by- ^ series* 91 
wonaeriul strifices of‘*igbod fWliine that ai|b$;ti69. 

* SoDOB French jpumalq wbiohfkro at a loW^lp sh^hug 
to say 'haYo::takoi>i, up th^St 11 j» jgoing; 

'tq tt% to detmpinje met^icy of 1^^* 

Irqm wli* ip terioped" Proteq^tl^fibf , of Fru^; ' I'^lhis is ‘ 

a 9cmj9^ei?i^le <^kflplime4t . 

9 ^ a pdw^’In'FxtocomaepcndoOT^"^ hoipiqtal 

Gol^ojtuaMut . 0^. tlyj,, oqtmiJjyJ Fi^nchmeh ' 
^ of opinjo^: ifflatg albh<S«M ^ : • 

T- •*-* • -i’ *' 
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of domestic flqnabhlinp; 'M. Tnirn'^ must p:o in and out of 
power like bumbler men, yet if jmythini; Kuropeau is to 
bo done, anytlilng in which Franco is^ thvou^li an 

individual, M. Thii:ks is tlic only possible roprcsonlativo of 
bis country* Ibit tho rrns'n'aii Protectorate ia a iiction of 
Fnmcb journalists. So lont^^ us it .set'mod poaaible that 
there sliouhl bo a Lc'.;ltiinisl Ucstoralion in Franco, Italy 
know that to hec]) Uomo it must make (?ven 
feel thal. Italy hntl sin ally whom Franco could not veiituro 
to attack. Put if Franco is cnut(*ut to lesivo Itnly alone, 
Italy can have no (hvn'ro to ho tho slave of (humiany 
anil tho perjwtinil ci]cm> of Franco. The withdrawal 
of tho Or/iiinjt'ry far from being a oonce-^hou to 
(jornniny, ia a 8ic:n that the threatcncMl inlcrfiTenro 
of Franco in Italian allhira which drove llsily to such 
a pndcction is at an end. Tln^ policy of Italy is to 
quarrel ^vith nobody. She is in the position of a. he ky 
adventurer who in troublous times Inis inside a laryu foi-liiiu! 
and then wishes for a reign of univer.ssd quiet., it is true 
that, in tho struggle betwcmi the oeelo^iastiis and secular 
powers, Italy and Germany arc necessarily hound togiulKU' 
because they have a common enemy, ihit there is no 
identity between the ndiglons qni\st,i(u:s a!. is.sue in It.-ily 
and thoso in Genua ny. Italy is not fm i nouL-h advanced 
to hav'e tlie same questions raised in i; uineh dividi' Ger- 
many. Tt is occupied with tin* preljiuiiiary t.isk il’ getting 
life and government and profierty siMmlari/ed. It is hn.sy 
in getting tho estates of religious corporaUoiis into 1 ly 
haiidH, in sapjiressing wlioh'salc jn'ons mendii'ity, in talcing 
tho administration of praViical atlhirs nut of the hands of 
priests. To this work it is uIm) adding that of po]mlar 
education. Tho primary schools of Northeiu Itidy are 
adniirahly conduclcil, arul, if inferior os yet to those of 
Germany, are miieh superior to tlio.se of Fniuce. Prussia 
is long past the Italian stage. 1 1 is not troubled wit h e(!(th‘Hi- 
astical governors, or vast ecclesiastical properties, or shoals of 
religious immdicant.s. 1 1 luus long settled \ hat every one shall 
be educated as the Stale lliinks heat without asking tin* jier- 
mission of iho ecclesiastical authoriti - 'flic Italians do 
not regard tlio questions with wdiieh tiny have to deal as 
religious qucstioiLS at all. In their eyes wliat thiv arc 
doing ia simply political. Tlicy are making prudent 
arningeni(*ntH about property and I'diu^ation, and that is all. 
Possibly in time there may be religious (piostions raised in 
Italy, but tho Italians arc a long way off them at present. 

priests are of coui*so opposed to iho changes which 
Italy is now making, and which liave been long ago made 
in other European coniitrics, and ih(*y aro also still moro 
violently opposed to (rermariy and the policy of Prince 
.Bismarck; and both Governments have tliougid themselves 
obliged to interfere when language has bemi used by pric.sts 
Avhich baa been considered si'ditious, and to restrain by 
force the action of tho religions orders or bodies most 
actively engaged in fomenting opposition. But it is on 
Franco, and especially on France under a Legitimist 
Monarchy, that tlio priests have mainly relied for the tem- 
poml strength that would enable them to combat their 
adversaries; and tlie moro plainlydhc Freiiedi Government 
shows by sucdi signs as tho withdrawal of the Ornioquo 
that all hope of French assistance or inter I’crcnce is utterly 
vain, the moro Italy and Germ.any will go on {.‘acli in its 
own way, aud the less w ill Italians need or think of a 
Prussian Protectorate. 


CA^WX AND liOPF) DUFFEItIN. 

L ord DUFFEKIN’S speeches at' Toronto on his return 
from his Western tour wviuld alone have gono far to 
justify his appointment to the Viceroyalty of Canada. As 
an experienced Jiud rising member of the English Govern- 
ment and of tho House of Lords, and as an instructive 
writer on an important branch of political economy, Lord 
Dufferin might be expected to administer tho HtUiirs of 
the Dominion with success ; but it would have been com- 
paratively easy to select a capable man of business. To 
more indisponsablo attainments Lord Dufferin adds quali- 
ties which aro useful in the government of men. Ho has 
the wit and imagination which bciit tho great-grandson of 
gHKHTUAN ; and ho has the humorous teinporament which 
facilitates and attracts sympatliy. When ho accepted 
office lie was probably aware of tho mistake which had 
recently been committed by a statesman of greater experi- 
ence owuj and of much ^social tact. Lord Ghan- 

A viLlJfj who might hare been expected to be one of tho most 


popular of Colonial Ministers, unacconniAldy missed his 
opportunity, ft appeared that ho had become ' imbued 
during some part of liis long official life with prejudices 
which are alri*ady obsolete against an Imperial policy ; and 
ho also flcemod anxious to prove that the courtesy insepara- 
ble from his miLuro had no infliionco on his political con- 
duct. Duriug his term of office as Colonial Sccrotaiy, Lord ^ 

G i:\-NViLUJ o.^putaliously slighted tho imjiortanco of a con-./ ^ 
noxiou which is in fact moro directly advantagoous to the^ 
coUjiiiert than to the mother-country. To an advocato foV 
the aimexalion of the Fiji Islands who snggo.sted tho ijossj- 
bility that, oil the rcfiisa.'l of England, the islands might bo 
m-fpiircd by the United States, Lord Granyillb replied 
that ill his opinion such an arrangement would bo moro 
disirable than tho conversion of the islands into an English 
colony. Ho sternly refused to dday the withdrawal of 
Tniperial tron])S from i^ew Zealand, altliongh tho feelings 
of 1 he colonists might have been conciliated without any 
pcrnMiieiil. modllicalion of English policy. Even tlie 
C.’.niadiaiis r'oniplained that Lord GuAisvii.Lfc: never piihlicly 
repudiated tho language in which ono or two of his col- 
liiagues jidimnted tlu'ir imlitferenco to .separfition. 

Lord Drri'i-'KiN went to (ainada with a profound belief 
ill the u’reatness of the Empire, and with a full determi- 
nation that his seiitinicnls should not be misunderstood 
Iiy the inliabitaiiis of tlio Dominion. Jt is no moro 
the bii'^ine-;.?. of a Colonial Governor or of a Colonial 
Seeri'tary to impilro whether colonies aro desirable than 
of a King to analyse tho utility of his bereflitary protes- 
sion of ro\aliy. Soon after his arrival ho had occa- 
sion to dis]ilay ill diffirailt circTinistanc(*s his adherence 
to tho nn*vl oilhodox theories of constitutional goveni- 
moiit. Ills Ministers, iiicluiUng tho ablest and most 
cxpc'rioneod of Canadian statesmen, bad tho misfortune to 
be iui plicated and discovered in tho jun-petration of a job. 
IV^lieii I heir (‘luiduet was attacked in Parliament, they pro- 
posed ail adji'urnmcnt to enable tb(‘m to pri'paro tlicir 
defeneo, and the GovKRNOR-G f'Ni;u\ri at once acceded to 
their riMpiest, T’lio Opposition not unnaturally nccn.sed 
Lord Du FiciiTN of complicity after the fact, and at first they 
failed to understand thoTorco of his reply that in adminis- 
tering a rcsponsihlo Government tho representative of the 
Crown must follow tho adviiJC of his Ministers. It was for 
P.nrliament evi'iitually to decklo whether the Cabiiict 
retained the contiilciice of the country; and when tho 
Minis((*rs tliemselvos afterwards auticipatod tho adverse 
vote of tho House of Commons by resigning, tlie Govkrnoii- 
(h-N'i RATi without hesitation trausferred Lis coiiGdenco to 
tlieir .sueei'ssors, who Lad up to tiiat time bec‘n tho loa.der» 
of the Opposition. It wiis peihaps of this transaction that 
Lord Dim i: in N was thinking when ho told some ill-bred 
American acquaintances in Chicago and Detroit, who had 
ji'sted about the annexation of Canada to tho United States, 
that the Canadians would not tolerate the exemption of tho 
Executive power from legislative control. In atti-ibuting to 
(h*mocrati(i fticling adherence to tho constitutional English 
rale Lord Duffkrin committed an oversight. The truo 
theory of rcs[)onsiblo govemmeut was created by tbo aris- 
tocratic Ikirliament of England, which still furnishes to the 
t rest of the world the host examplo of a constitutional 
system. The rudcne.ss of foroignors who could refer, in tho 
pmsence of tho Governou- General, to a possible annexa- 
tion of Canada was moro characteristically democratic* 
AVlicn the Prince of Waleij visited tho United States many 
years ago a similar impertinence was addressed by Mr* 
Seward to the Duke of Newcastle, whoso reply showed 
that hu was greatly inferior to Lord Ddfferin in adroit- 
ness, and perhaps in temper. 

Even if tho Canadian system were more democratio 
than the American, it would not nooessorily be bott/Or. 
There is much to be sjvid for tho American system which 
makes tho President independent of Congress ; and H is to 
the credit of tbo founders of the Republic that they insti- 
tuted securities against popular caprice which are now more 
indispensable than in tho days of Wasminoton because tho 
Constitution has become thoroughly demoeratje. The irnr r 
mediate and certain predominance of tho opinion of th» 
majority has been found tolerablo in England, which haa 
hitherto (scaped univei'sal suffrage, and in Canada, bccauso 
the colony is prosperonsi contented, and anxious to adhere 
to English precodonts. A repartee, aa Lord Ddpferin 
modestly designates Ms epigrammatic apophthegm, may 
be tolerated oven if it includes a fallacy. There ia 
no doubt that in Canada public opinion acts with suffi- 
cient rapidity in the distribution of power. Only a local 
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interest attaches to a recent change in the provincial 
Govorntiienfc of Quebec, except that it is attributed to 
the exposure of a transaction which was ropreseiitod by the 
Opposition os corrupt. There are probably two sides to a 
controversy which it would bo a waste of time to examine 
minutely . American experience shows '■that democracy 
tends to create cormptiou, and it is' to l>e feared that iu 

/ Canada sunilar results will follow from tho same causes. 

*1 Thoughtful Canadian politicians have lately complained of 
( tho bad eflbcta of a fedoi-al system which, by multiplying 
the number of elected representatives, necessarily di- 
minkhes their competence. In a busy community it must 
be ailficult to find one sot of honest and able men to 
become members of tho Rouse of Commons, find another 
upright body to partake in the obscure excitomcat of pro- 
vincial legislation. If the humbler class of popular re- 
presentatives sometimes reward themselves foribeir trouble 
by jobs, tho best way of removing the evil would probably 
be to dispense with the services of the local Assemblies. 
Tho question ooncerns the Canadians alone, 'flie Imperial 
Paj'liamont will neither wish to meddle with their Con- 
stitution nor hesitate to concur in any mcjisures which may 
bo necessary for making it more cUciitivo. It was 
probably judicious to copy the American (Constitution in 
its federal elomont, at a time when some of the provinces 
were scarcely reconciled to tho establish] aent of tho 
Dominion. 

Lord Dufferin’s brilliant speech at Toronto was received, 
as it well deseivcd, with enthusiastic applause. ^J'he 
celebrated Latin oration which lie delivered in bis youth at 
Koikjavik was not better adapted to the audience and tho 
occasion. Even if the CovtUNOU-CENTUiAi. had been less elo- 
quent, tho description of unqualifunl prosperity is pleasant, 
especially when it is known to be true. Tbo universal 
loyalty and satisfactitm which Lord DcFFEaiN bajl en- 
countered during bis recent journey was, as be wadi knew, 
the most convincing proof of existing prosperity and of 
unbounded liupe. A community wbicli will for a century 
or tw o Lave no need ig study tbo doctrines of Mali hi s is 
happy in being able with Jjord Ditfferlv to count the 
ewarmiug babies among tbo nsost valuable of its posses- 
sions. lioyjilty is so far the iiatund consoquerieo of comfort, 
that a form of government can scavedy be antugonib.tic to 
tbo ])rosperity with wbicli it co-oxista. The Americans also 
are satistied witli institutions wbicli, though not ailmlrible 
in the eyes of external observers, are yet found conipatiblo 
with the wealth and happiness of a coininnnity which 
leaves its Ciovei’niiient as little as possible to do. IL'adcrs 
of Canndian ncwspapei’s w ill perhaps be Mirjin'sed at the 
uiinnimous aece])i.unee of liord Din km:in*S rose-eoloured 
description of the present and tlio future. Provincial 
journalists discern all inaiiiier of abuses in tho adniiuistra- 
tioii of peditical opponents ; nor are tlie sujiportcrs of C’liiia- 
dian Govcrunicnt.s slow in denouncing the corrupt inti igues 
of aspirants to power. Halt a dnztm elections have lately' 
been sot aside for brilK*ry ; and the Opposition remark that 
all tho uns. ated inombors are supporters of the Ministry 
wdiich o.sp(!eially atfected to rc[)re.scnt political purity. A 
rebel, accused of murder, has lately beiui returned to Parlia- 
ment by a Western constituency ; and, in spite of Lord 
Dufferin’s urgumonts and repartees, advocates of annexation 
are still to bo found in the Dominion. Ncvertlieless the more 
cheoiTul theory of tho condition of Ccimida is probably the 
moro correct. The colonists who welc;omcd tlie Guvliknor- 
Obnkkau during bis progress must be tlie best judges of 
their own state and prospects. It may be assumed that 
any serious and W'i(lcs[U’earl griovanco would have been 
attributed to Imperial inisguvtTiinK’nt. If tho people of 
Canada are not ovon disposed to grumble, they can scarcely 
bo objects of compasBiou. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON RITUALISM. 

M b. GLADSTONE has onriched the world at this dull 
moment with two surprises. Every one was much 
surprised when ho first saw that Mr. Gladstone was about 
to contribute his views on Ritualism to the Contmporary 
Sevwuu Every one will now be still nioro surprised when 
be has read what Mr. Gladstone’s views arc, or, we should 
rather say, are not, upon Ritualism. The pocnliarity of the 
article is that exactly what Mr. Olabstonb throws no 
light whatever pn is that part of the Bitualistic contro- 
versy on which society happns to be very , fiercely dis- 
^ agreeimg. There axe certain first principteii of ;Order. and 


decency in public worship about which ull mankind, 
from Mr. SruuuEON to 'Mr. Mackonocutf, are agreed. 
Mr. Sl'UROBON would as little think of olliciming-m his 
drosBing-gown and night-cap as Mr. Mai'konoc iiUi out of 
bis chasuble. Every one is also agreed Ihui vni-iatioiis in 
warship must oscillate within the vaguely defined spLce 
which lies lietwecu the abswdutely illegal and the absolutely 
inexpedient. Yet it is precisely upon thcr-ie general poiiiU 
of agreement that Mr. Glaiustonij through niiiotoen pages 
of the Rtiincw rolls on in the overpmvering swing of his 
full but self-conscious ebxpience. When we begin to sight 
w’^hat we should like to hcul’ something about— namely, the 
mental distinctifins or accidental circumstances which 
make soino men SrunciKONS and others AtACKONOCliiE.s — Mr. 
Gr^ADSTONE signs bis name aiid closes tho article. If Mr. 
Gladstone’s self-imposed reticence during the lust Session 
had boon consistent and persistent, if he hod never tmed of 
rehearsing Aitullks or I^vtuaookas, be might have 
reasonably persuaded himself that the country had a 
claim on it,y late ruler to know what ho thought upon a 
question whiedi people have; argued themselves into thinking 
burning, probably because they Lave [iretty severely burnt 
their fingers with it. Hut after he liud burst upon Par- 
liament and tlio Avorld with his second-reading speech 
upon the Publu; IV'orsliip Regulafion Dill, and after ho 
had exiinguisiied SirIViLLiAM flAucorin’s pompous ofibH 
to clothe tiio prejudicios of tlie moro foolish portion of man- 
kind in tlio saucy sophisms of a fluent free-lance, Mr. 
Glapstojse Lad done his public duty to himself ojid 
to Ritualism, and was again freo to garner up his 
tliougbts iu Ilium. !Much of Mr. Gladstone’s article is 
a gfiuMTil di.'.iMUirsv on the artistic shortcomings and ex- 
poctatious of England, Wedcwood and Cottage Gardens, 
Palaces of Admiiiistratiou and Chignons, true enough in 
itself, and of course set forth in grandly rounded periods. 
Rut it is what wo have heard so often at South Kensington 
and at every opening of a provincial ai't exhibition that wo 
could at last almost wish that the topic could for the futures 
bo jmt in ns read. AVhere, however, he approximates to 
handling the real subject, lie only repeats, not so forcibly 
bcciibse Jess pugnaciously, positions which, though suffi- 
cient iu a speech thrown into a heated debate, should liavo 
be(‘u not ]ncrely expanded, but also made specific after a 
summer’s iiienbntlon. Even tho six famous Rcsolutioms 
which Mi\ Diskalli .'^lept over iind then declared himselt 
uiinbl(‘ to iindt I’fttnnd reappear in the fooblc aud shrunken 
forms of six genei’iil ])ropositioiis. 

'3’horc* can f>*) no doubt that it is not only exceedingly 
foolisii, but ab.s(*luloIy wrong, in any clergyman to thrui^ 
improvements, hu\\e\er sensible or inO'U’rato iu thcmsolvos, 
upon iguorunl oi* unwilling congregations, or to exhibit a 
demeanour ineonsistent with tbo lessons which a high 
I rilual ought to teaeh. The fault is equally undoubted 
of congregations which set thcmsidvcs to put the Wor8»t 
int/CU'prela.ti(;n upon cveiy thing that their clergy man does, 
or proposes to do, wdiich jogs them out of the groove of 
their old s<dfi.sh indifl’ci'cnco. But tiro question has still to 
be answered, bow far eithei’ clergyman or congregation is 
likely just at pri’Sent to bo nuiuded by being continually 
lectured in general pluTisc's after tho special points on which 
they dread any dilhTem?o liave been bo cle.arly inapjied out, 
and have bccomo the suljccts of authoritative examination. 
IVrbajis tliei'o may idsu bo some fear whether, with Mr. 
Gladstone's [la^^^ionatc* confidence iu his “ow^n flesh and 
“ blood,” that- reasonablo I’cfereuco to hojid fule womhi^^ers 
wliieli every judicious clergyman will maintain may not 
grow into a condition of thing.s in which the sheep claim to 
lead and ihr shepherd has to be content with humbly 
following. 

The c[uosiion of Ritualism as it now stands before the 
public— struck before it was licard by Parliament, and at 
this moment llio subject of spccifie legislation in Con- 
vocation — is at onco too largo and too minute for such, a 
superficial treatment as Mr. Gladstone vouchsafes. His 
venturing to Uiko it up in such a tone shows at least 
that, with all the bniathless unrest of his , intellect, 
there are points on which it must have been singularly 
impassive jof impressions from the moving world. His 
paper would have been adnairably suitable as a doolaraiion 
in favour of ritual decency in days when the stagnant 
puddle of Churchwardouisin was first stinred by the 
breath of enlightened opinion, and when Bishop Blomfixld 
almost ^ent Islington to the barricades by ordering its 
chosen jprophets to preach in surplices. Such a protest at 
that time against traditional Phiii^nism woidd have been in 
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flOMon from the young A scanius of Oxford. But thirty yeurs 
hftve passed since those happy days of youth, and the Ritualis- 
tic eddtroversy has in many respects bocomo on© of very pre^ 
cise dealing -with specific (Ictidls. The ArclibisKop of OAn- 
n^RBUBT and Mr. Pukcuas might both have subscribed to 
Mr. Gudstonr’s peroration that “ the best touchstone for 
dividing what is wrong and deiiiiiug wluet is right in the 
exterior apparel of divino service will bo found in tho 
** holy desire and authoritative demand of tho. Aposilo 
‘ that tho Church may i^ecoivc edifying,’ rather than 
“ in abBti*Bct imagery of |)orfection on tho one hand 
** or narrow iraditioiml prejiidico on tho other.” TJio 
misforlnno would be that when they began to dirido 
they might find ihemaolves disputing, and wliou they 
turned ^ defining they might leave olT by eoutradicting. 
“Ritualism,” since Parliament and Convocation have 
busied themselvos with ceremonial controversy, has become 
ft direct “ transaction,” and every party in the Church is 
now alike putting forward what it wishes or repiidia1(‘s for 
itself, and wlutt it VYOuld concede or nTnse io every other 
one. Accordingly, the man who nndcrtalscs lo instruct his 
follow-Englishmen' upon Ritualism must he prepared to 
have something specific to urge on the distinct points 
about which they liappcii at tliis moment to bo anxious, or 
ho only mislead.^ and v(‘x<'a I horn by s-n'ining to promise 
that which ho has no intention of ]»roviding. The more highly' 
placed, too, and influential that man may bo, the more \a he 
bound to biing into counsel some specitic .suggestions. 
Rhetoric, however powerful, language, liowcvx*r sonorous, 
will not content contending parties when once they have 
got their blood up, or keep the p(‘ace between them while 
tho conflict is still only imminent. The ]uctnre, sneli as 
that which tho -writer olTers, of that which is now every- 
wbero accepted, but wliioh would not so many yeai*a sin(*<» 
have been very widely Reoute<1, poiiiisa rm»ral ; but that 
moral wonhl ratl'cr seem to take (lie sliape of a veasouablo 
conviction that things which arc now iiu[)*'pular may, in 
another term of years, bo ehecrfiilly ac luioced iu. We 
dare say Mr. Oi^ausionk intciuled 1^' ty tliis, hut his 
inveterate habit of invoking tiio oxei< ■. c of the populai* 
voice, as if it were tlio end and not the means of all thine-s, 
leads him to impute a valu(* to congregatiomd action winch 
might in many cases be found to throw-back ratlior than lo 
foster improvemoiit. In fact, M i\ (.) i.austonk's article w ould 
form an cxcelhmt address for some county magnate, ralli(*r 
higher than a Lord- Lieutenant and lower than a (’ahinct 
Minister, to read by way of giving a fillip to a Union of 
Church Choirs or an Arcbteological Congre.ss. If circulated 
through the district in an appetizing sliapo, it w-ould bo 
highly appreciated, and might do mucli good hi the more 
ignorant and prejudiced circles of middle life. But emi- 
nence obliges no loss than nobilily. When a man so emi- 
nent and responsible as Mr. (tLAH>TO.\[: imdcrtakoa to 
instruct tho world upon a question r)f extivmo delicacy and 
very provocative of unrwisoning passions, he is bound to 
treat it thoroughly or not at all. Jn the present case pni- 
donce and policy would have counselled tho nut at all. 


THE IMPETllALTSTS AND TIIETR IIU.MBTI': FRIENDS. 

T he coalition between the Orleaiii&ts and the Bonapart- 
ists has had the success it deserved. The Orlcauists 
have sold their principles, and taken no money for them. 
They have given the lie to all their professif)ns, whether of 
zeal for constitutional freedom or of hatred of demociiitip 
despotism, and before tho words were Avell out of their 
mouths they have found that! hey might ns well have spared 
their breath. Politicians who make alliances of this kind 
should at least bo sure of the rc.sult for which they play. Jf 
M. BjiUAshad been returned for ^Maine and Loire, the solitary 
triumph of the »Scptonnate might have caused the mean- 
ness by which it had been obtained to bo forgotten. But 
■when M. Maill^ receives 6,000 more Yote.s at the fir.st ballot, 
while M. Brtias is unable to poll as many as ho and M. 
Berokr shared between them on tho i3tb, the issue of the 
election is not such ns io leave tho nature of the canvass 
in tho shade. For the first time since the fall of the 
Empire a French political party has inadc common cau.se 
with the Imperiulisis, has consented to bo beholden to them 
for supi)ort, .has treated ihoiu as bretliren holding the same 
essentia) creed, though differing as to particular articles. 
Unless the victory of the Empire is already won, this 
speotaelo cannot but leave its mark upon tho events 
of tho next >few months. There is no possibility of 


^doubting or misreprosentiug tho fact. Tho appoftl of tho 
Orleauists to H. Bergkr was unmist^kablct and it was 
nrnde more so, if iiossiblo, by tho scorn with which their 
pra-yfer was' granted. M. Bkuukr dared tho Mibisthb of 
the IsTEUiou to prosecute him, and then in effect offered 
him his votes. General db Citahaud-Latouh is ft soldier, 
and it must have gone hard with him to decline tho 
challenge, and to stooj) to pick up tho ballot-balls. But 
even a soldier must put his pride in his pocket when ho 
serves as a Minister under tho Septennatc. Tho General had 
to forgot that ho had said not ft month liofore that ho would 
bavo prosecuted M. BERCiEiiif his Circular had been printed 
as a newspaper article, and to see it ostentatiously put into 
that shfijMi w'ithout attempting to make good his threat. 
Worse than this, he had forbidden tho sircet sale ©f the 
journal pxtroni/./‘d by M. Bkuci^r, and just when the article 
appe/irod ibis pi’ohihition had to he wifclidrawn. How can a 
Al liiister stop the circulation of a journal which is urging its 
readers to \ute for his candidak* ? All this has made tho 
iwtion of the Orloanists exceedingly conspicuous. Every 
Frenchman know\s that they haVo Ix'en trading with tho 
Imporiali.sts, and, w'itli tliis fact onco in hi.s head, ho must 
corno to one of twa> conclusions. Uu may think tlmt the 
Orloanists did the wisest thing they could do under the cir- 
cumstances. 1 1 is not an exalt eil view to take of the situation, 
but then Cnnservati.siu which is frightened at its own 
shadow is not fipt to take exalted views. Sii[iposing, how- 
ever, that tho fault of tho Orloanists is condoned on the 
score that ihe Imperialist alliance was so valuable that it 
could not bo done without, tho next; thought of a timid 
Uoiisorvative will certainly bo that it is the Imperialists, 
not tho Orloanists, who hold tho winning (^ards. Tho Im- 
perialists iiave made no advances to their new allies. They 
have not abandoned or even concealed tlu'ir hopes or tlnar 
j (h‘.sigrH. Tiny hiivo presented themselves to the Orlcauists 
iu their true colours as partisans of NArofiiiON TV., and the 
Orloanists have felt tliemselvos so helpless that they had 
no ehoiee but to ask their ai<l. Why sliould any French- 
man who is mimh'd to join this eomy)osito juirly care to 
associ’.i1(‘ liimsolfwith the Ork'iiiiist wiiig of it ? It is belter 
to act with llinsi' wdio can*giv^e lii'lp Ilian with those who 
are reduced to sue for it. It is bidtor to btj ono of M. 
Rr,ia;i:u’s siipportf'rs holding out a disdainful hand to the 
struggling M. Dhuas than to bo otic of M. .Buuas’s anp- 
]K)rlcrs begging hard fur the crumbs that have fallen from 
M. BKjajKRS table, fi’ho new coalition may perhaps gain 
many roeniits, Init when tho day coineH for each clement to 
rank ilself under its prop^*r standard, tho Orleanists will 
.see tlic army divided in terribly unequal proportions. 

Theri^ is another eflbct, howc\or, which tho union between 
tho Orleanisfs and Imperialists may pof^sibly have upon tho 
natioji at -whoso cost it has been cficcted. If tho hatred of 
tho Empire which existed in 1871 lia.s survived in ary con- 
siderable dogi’oe, Frenchmen cannot but feel startled that 
a parly which at this moment commands tho Executivo 
should liavo forgotten ilie deliberate rejection of tho Empire 
by the National Assembly. A short time back such forgot- 
fiilucs.s would have been absolutely fatal to the political 
prospects of those guilty of it. They would have been 
condemned, if not ns traitors, at all events as soraeihing too 
nearly approaching to traitors to have any place open to 
them in French polifcic.s. It was nob to be expected that 
thi.s iiit(msity of feeling should last long. It was an ex- 
aggenition, and in course of time there was little doubt that 
it would shavt? tho fate of other exaggerations. But unless 
it ha.s altogether disappeared, the fortunes of tho Orleanist 
party cannot but bo seriously atlectcd by the course they 
Lave taken in tho Maine and Loiro election. They have 
given the Republicans Ji handle which they will well know 
how to work ; and though, witli so many departments in a 
state of siege, it is not safe to criticize the policy of the 
(jovcrnincrit too openly, the Bonapartists themselves will 
take care that tho fact that they have been asked to do the 
Soptennato a good turn is not too soon lost sight of. The 
diliercnco between the voting in the first and second ballots 
in Alaino and Loire seems to suggest that some of M. 
Bkuas’s supporters were disgusted at tho policy of their 
leaders, and proforrod to vote for the Republican candidate 
rather than allow the ofilcial caudidato to win by Imperialist 
support. It remains to bo seen whether this feeling will 
reproduce itself in the coming elections in other depart- 
ments. If it does, the Orloanists may find that a little 
I’eganl to principle would have been more profitable os 
well as more dignified. 

M. Thibks is so sparing of manifestoes that it is not 
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Without BignificaJnoo that ho should have chosen this 
moment for making an elaborate defence of hiS policy 
while in office. M aghin insists on the impossi. 
bility— an impossibUity admitted by Ae Monarchists 
themselves — of doing anything in loft 
up the Republic. Except as Chief of the Ropablican 
. Government, says M. Thikbs, “ 1 conld not even have 
S “ passed through Paris to go to Versailles for the purpose 
‘ of negotiating peace.” The Commune followed, and M. 

Thieiis loaves it to those who witnessed the subsequent 
struggle to say whether he would “ havo succeeded in the 
“ nahio of the Monarchy in forcing tho gates of Paris.” If 
ho had attempted to re-establish tho Monarchy when the 
Commune was defeated, he would havo told the Assembly 
on one day that he was fighting only for public order, and 
confessed on tho next that he had all the time been fighting 
for a lUistovatioD. M. Tiiieus has, mo doubt, an object in re- 
minding his conntiymon of these facts. He wishes to impress 
upon them that he became a Republican from nece.sgily, not 
from choice, and thaiupon the qucistion of necessity his judg- 
ment is likely to bo sounder than theirs. If a Monarchy wiis 
out of tho question in 1871, what that has happened since 
will make it more possible in 1880? Tf the dissensions 
among tho Royalists, and the strong passions of the Re- 
publicans, have all along prevented tluj idea of a Restoration 
from making any real way in tho country, what reason is 
theit; to suppose that cither of those hindrances will bo less 
formidable when Marslml MacMahon lays down his power, 
and leaves Frenchmen free txi decide under what form of 
government they will in future live ? 'riic Legitimists and 
the Orlcanistfl hate each other far more bitterly than they 
did in 1871, for tho breach between them had not then 
iKJcn healed only to b(3 j’eopencd. Tho Imperialists were 
despairing then, whereas now they are sanguine.^ Tho 
Re publicans have added to their former grievance's against 
tho Monarchists tho sense of having been played with 
and dectuved. Considerations of this kind will be no 
less powerful with inqderate men of all parties at tho 
close of tho Sfjptcnnato than they were at the close 
of tho war, and if they aye then to lead to tho 
definitive establisbrnent ot tho Republic, why should the 
nation go through six years of uncertainty and agita- 
tion merely to do at last what it may as well do at first ? 
^rbo Consorvativo argument for the immediate establish- 
ment of the Republic is so cogent that it must havo weight 
with any Frenchman who is not either pledged to an im- 
possible dream or blinded by party hatred to tho obviou.9 
inteiTst of tho coiiniry. Tho cheerful confidence which M. 
^rirjKRS displays will not bo without its inflnenco in per- 
Kiiuding the electors that, in voting for Republican candi- 
dates, they are identifying themselves with the ■winning 1 
cjinso. 1 


im, LEATIIAM AT lIUDDEllSFlELt). 

M r. LEATHAM, who is a very clever man, lately 
selected his favourite topic for a discourse to his con- 
stituents with littlo regard to times and seasons. It is not 
known whether Mr. Leatham\s private tranquillity is per- 
pctually disturbed by political hopes and fears ; but his 
public addresses invariably relate to the prospects, the 
dangers, and tho ultimate triumph of his party. A year 
ago Mr. Ljsatham explained themcansby which the Liberals 
were to perpetuate their tejmi*c of office ; and although they 
afterwards incurred a ruinous defeat because they had par- 
tially anticipated his advice, he now encourages them with 
tho hope of an early return to power. If the working-men 
of Huddersfield ani profoundly interested in the subject of 
Mr. Leatham’s habitual lucubrations, it can only bo said 
^hat they are in a different frame of mind from the majority 
of their countrymen. The number of enthusiasts who 
would take any trouble to put Mr. Gladstone in the place 
of Mr. Disraeli is extremely small. Mr. Leatham himself 
^ indicated a consciousness of tho general indifference to tho 
. possibility of Ministerial changes by dwelling at length on 
^ ' the imtnediato occasion of the meeting, which celebrated 
the anniversaiy of a local Club. It appears that tho 
Liberals of Huddersfield have a house or npartniont of their 
own, in which thoy have the good sense to provide them- 
selves with tho means of eating, drinking, and smoking. 
At tho risk of offending tho temporanco fanatics Mr. 
Lbatham professed a judicious toleration of beer ; and he 
was pi’obably justified in holding that facilities for obtaining 
liquor without resorting to a public-houso on the whole 


pondnee to sobriety'.’' To cold-bloodcd bystandprs who an 
perhaps not exlclueavoly occupied with schemes fer iugurioBp 
tho triumph of tho Liberal party, it would seem tliataOUh 
of Working-men would be not lejis likely to be useful if it 
were not confined to one political faction. Even a Liberal 
Jluddersficld aHisau might sometimes listen with advan- 
tage to opinions differing from his own; but polh-ician* of 
the school of Mr. Lratuam entirely concur with the PoPE 
and Cardinal Cdt.len in shrinking from the possible oonhun- 
ination of ' their disciples by intercourse with political 
heretics. Tho Jjibeml adults of Huddersfield combine with 
their beer and tobacco all tho recognized benefits and 
Securities of the 8tricU\st Denominational education. 

It was imjx)ssiblo to dilate for over on tho advantages 
of a Society united by tests and articles of faith ; and Sir. 
Leatham’s eloquence nfkT a time Ix'gan to expatiate in 
wider ranges of political speculation. Tho despondency 
which must havo (qq)rossod him after tho election, and 
during threo-fonrths of the ScRpinn, had happily been relieved 
by the spectacle of one or two Ministerial blunders, and 
nioro complet(;ly by the return of IVIr. GiiADSTONii U) the 
scene of his former triumphs. Mr. liEATiiAM ha^ iiiado tlio 
strange discovery that the members of the Cabinet are, 
uiiliko the Huddersfield labcnil Club, not exactly of iho 
same ojunioii on all poinis; and he sanguinely hopes for 
a disruption which would inevitably occur if every Conser- 
vativo leiid(3r were jjositivoly tlctcrmincd to havo his oWn 
way in all things. Air. liEATirAM’s theory that the more 
extreme views of a political party Iiavc a coiiRtant tendency 
to prevail is not snpportetl by modern expcrieiico. Sir 
HouKrwT PiTEL wjis not an ultra-Tory ■when he governed nt 
his discretion his own party and the House of Commons, 
nor was Lord Pvlmeustd.n iluring his long enjoyment of 
power and popularity a revolutionai'y democrat. Mr. 

STONK*s history affords a converse or negative illustration 
of tho propoBition that the })eople of Phigland favour com- 
promise and moderation. In 1865 he inherited fnim Lord 
pAf.MERSTON a Liberal majority of seventy or eighty, and in 
i 860 ho forced the Liberal Ministry to resign. In the Parlia- 
meift of 1 868 a majority of double the former number 
enabled Mr. Gladstone io pas.s several groat meaaarea, and 
encouraged him to threaten half the institutions of. tho 
country. The consoqiionco was the reaction which Mr. 
Leatuam at the same time dt^plores and extenuates, after 
contributing to provoke it hy every means in hi.s power. 
In Ilia speech be dwelt at some length on a fancied analogy 
between the Liberal party and a Dutch clock unneces.sttriiy 
iakeTi to pieces. Tho English nation cares but secondarily 
Ibr tho errors or mishaps of any jmrticular faction, but it has 
a profound objection to see tlio works of its own Consti- 
tution subjected to incessant examination and repair. 
Prudent statesmen, of the class which generally controls tho 
policy of a Cabinet, are perfectly awaixs that it is notibr their 
interest to create annoyanco either by precipitate progress 
or by unpopular retrogression. Tho inconvenience which 
results from attempts to redeem in office pledges impru- 
dently given in Opposition is at its highest point immediately 
after a change of CTOveriiment. Before next Session- tho 
former censors of the late Administration will have ceased 
to lx)lieve that tho fieet for which they aro now themselves 
responsible is a mere phantom. 

Having ostentatiously spread his nef-s in sight of the 
Consorvativo fowl which ho hoped to capture, Mr. Lbatham 
turned to his second ground for consolation in tho supposed 
reunion of the Liberal party. It seems that at the end of 
the Session “ there nyus a heartier feeling and a warmer 
“ loyalty to the clnefs than it had been his (Mr. Leat ham’s) 
“ gootl fortune to witness for many a long day.” It is 
certainly not to tho discredit of any member of tho Liberal 
pnrty that ho should retain his loyalty to the gifted lender 
whoso tera])omry absence proved his superiority to tho 
numerous candidates for the succession. “ There are,” said 
Mr. Leatham, “ thirty millions of people in this country ; 
“ but, as for as we know, only one Gi.adstone.” A less 
zealous partisan might perha^^H pause to reflect why pro- 
omineni ability and unequalled reputation havo failed to 
secure or havo lost tho confidence of the con-ntry, of Par- 
liamont, and even of tho Libeml party. Mr. Lkatiiam's 
recolloction of the late relations between Mr. Gi.adstoniS 
and his followers is singularly inaccurate. Mr. Glads i ons 
after his return to tho House of Commons first spoke og.iinst 
the Scotch Church Bill, which ^vns approved by a largo 
majority both of Scotcli aud English membei's. Ho ne.'Lt 
deliyei’ed a powerful argument against tho Piiblic Worship 
Bill, ending with a notice of Amcndiucnts w'hich he aflerward* 
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pmdonily withdrew in clcrcrcnco to tlio al^no.^t unanimous 
determination of the House of Commons. Mr. Gi au?to^J 5 
was again defeated by Sir W. Hakoociit on the question of 
the appeal to the Archhishoi) 3 , although the Governtneni 
supported his motion for rceonsidcriug tho question. 
Finally he with ditficulty induced tlie House of Commons 
to accept tho Amciidmeuls of tho Lords. Mr. LfivnuM has 
a perfect right to con tend tliat-ou all these points Mr. Glat)- 
STONE was in tho right, and the party in tho wrong; hut 
tho defeat of a great political leader hy his own followers is 
scarcely a proof of internal liarmony. Jt Is true that on 
some of tho clauses of the Kndowetl Schools Bill Mr. Gun- 
STONK cA'juessod tho uiiauimoun opimouof the Ijiheral party; 
but many of tho nutnher voted for tho iion-rem wal of tho 
appointment of the (hnnmissionera who were warmly sup- 
ported by Mr. Gi.AnsroNii. 

Mr. Lkatiiam has probably aflixed the right. Interpreta- 
tion to a.ml)igiious phrases which he .suppose.^ to iudie.ato 
Mr. Gt.adstone’s ap})ro:iehing converHion lo tho ])rin<‘iple of 
disestablishment. The aTilici]iatioii that a statesman will 
horeafber mhqit rloctrino.s opposed to all t)ie proh's-sions and 
pmetico of his life is not f)erliiips a complimentary rea.snti 
for contidojH’c in his consisteney and judgment. Mr. 
Leatiiam, in comirjon witli Jiiaiiy other m-lties, nndersta.mls 
Mr. Gr.\n^ro.\r/.s declarariun tli.it he is “ nut an idolater uf 
‘‘ Lfitiihli.sliiuents ” :i.s an intimation tliafc lie intend^ to 
comnieiieo an attack on Iho English Ohnreh. .Mi*. 
Gr.AOsrovE ihfnks once, and i\\i(*e, and thrico in rapid sm;- 
ccsBion ; and it is highly probable that, he may be con verted 
to diacstablislimenfc as suddenly as he was converted to 
universal sutfrage. Mr. Ln.VijrAAT, as an irreconcilable and 
impatient cnoiiiy of tho Church, naturally welcomes hi.s 
cxp(3cted ally; but for his own pnrpoiica he might more 
prudently wait until ^Ir. GiiVUsroNi; has finally entered 
on a policy of revoliitiim. When tho Swedish chiols 
were negoLiftt.ing with Wai.llnstein, they were not in a 
hurry to publish tlm news of Lis mlimdcd defection. 
A prop ).ial for dise.stablishirig tin' Church w’ould uu- 
rhmbtedly stimulate the Dissenters e ■ ' nlira- Liberals to 
activity ; but thero is little use iu ajijs.iiing to a section of 
tho party which did its l)^.^t. and wor.st fur Mr. (rLAU'><<''NT 0 
jU tho goiieral clcctiou. Th<; seceder-s and lu'iitrals wlio 
produced tho reaction were discontenti'd witli tho Gova'ni- 
luont, not for its mnderation, hut for its resth'ssno.ss ; and 
their number would have been largely swelhsl if the 
Ministry liad then ideiitiliod itself with the oaiiso of dis- 
ertta-biishraent. Only a few months hefore, J\lr. Gr.Aji.sioNU 
had, in answer to Mr. IMiAhh, made a powerful sjieeeh in 
defcnco of the KtdahlJ.shed Chui-eh ; and, althougli jimetriber 
of his family Avas afterwards allowed to tiirow i reti‘«.)spectivo 
doubt on his .sincerity, it was but rensonahle and court eons 
to suppo.so that his opinions were worth om' yc ar'.s purcdiase. 
According to Mr. Lr.AiUAM, ‘‘ no one knows b(;tter than 
“ Mr. CrTiADSTOM': that i'arliamont, now that it leis got its 
“ tocili i.’3to the Church, will, b> use a homely simile, make 
“ tiUoTu meot.’^ Thu iuleroneo that Mr. Gr.M>sr<»NE will 
abandon the principles which Mr. Lkaujam r('g:ivds as un- 
popular may fiorliaps bo well founded, 'flic rrieMd.s of tho 
Church will do well to k'arn a lesson from an iinjil.'K'abic 
adversary, when it is proposed to fix tho teeth of IMrliamunt 
in doctrine as well as in diseipliue. 


FARM-L.XROURliihS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 

T he busy friends of the farmdabourt'r have lately iraTt.s- 
ferred their alU'nI.ion from Siilfolk to Wiltshire. No 
rtubjoct of discussion (!au lie more unprotit.ahle, oxijcpt for 
merely theoretical purposes, than tho price of labour or of 
any other commodity, ft is true that, as a rule, farmers 
have not regulated the i-ato of wages with .strict regard to 
demand and supply, bub it is not to bo assumed that bo- 
causo they have Ih'ou influenced by custom or by good 
nature they will listt'ii to tho remonstrances of benevolent 
stmngers. The Sulfblk fanners were at thu beginning of 
their late slrugglo exposed to much vituperation liecauso 
they objected to the iuterference of the Unions bet.wocn 
themselves and their lahoureirs. It w'as, in truth, uim ason- 
able that they should dispuU) the right of combination with 
all tho coniiilions whicli it involves. In the end the 
farmers proved thomselveii 60 far in tho right that they 
were able to carry their point. The managcrR of the Union 
boaat that their numbers are undiminished, but they were 
compellc^d to confess that their funds were exhausted. The 
results of careful inquiry diminished tho compassion which 


had been felt for labourers in the Ka.sterii OouTitio.s. 
Dwellers iii towns have learnt that weekly wages 
are not the whole income oi rural workmen, and that 
farmers have not bcicn in tho habit of calculating profits 
closely. It also a])peared that the rmptators had miscal- 
culated the .supply of labour. Tho farmers had little diffi- 
culty in finding additional liands, and they could iu many 
ca.so.s diinini.Mh tlieir own wants by rotronebing superfluous 
work. T'he unusual (hyness of tho summer gave tho em- 
ployers an iKXMdeubU aJvanhigo ; hut in any case their 
viokuy would luive been inevitable. It is not improbable 
that emigration may ultimately havo tho effect of raising 
wag<'.s at homo ; but it is not a remedy which can be ap- 
plirtl either gi'iituitously or on a sudden. It was easier for 
the Ejiion to maintain at home the men who were locked 
out than to provide them with tho nutans of settling in 
Canaila. As .soon as it wn.s ascertain od that the harvest 
hg got in w'ithout difUeulty, tho Council of tho 
Union had tho good .seu.so to inform their clionta that tho 
euntc-^t must for the proserit be abandoned. Tlio farmers 
will gain more thnu the? labourers from thu lesson Avhich lias 
l)een t.'iught. 

Mr. F.wvcktt, iu calling attention to a partial reduction 
of wages in AVilt.sliire, .seems to liave been luiluencod rather 
by local sympathy than by economic rca.soiiH. In .S(mae of 
In's later letters he h.ss, perhaps iincf)n,sciou.sly, adopted tho 
apologetic tone of a dis])iitant who doubts whether ho 1 ms 
been priideoL in boginiurig a controv(‘rsy. It is not even 
certain that his iiiLirferenco may not liave tended to ac- 
cehirate tho reduction c»f wages or to make it general 
tihrongli the county. Sevcwal ncvvs^iapep correspondents 
at lirst <lisputed tho accuracy of his statement ; but it now 
seems certain that somo farmervS have reduced tfieir wages 
by a shilling a week ; and perhaps tlieir example might in 
any ease' have been gradusdly folk»wed by their neighbours. 
Afl a XVilt shire man, Mr. FAwei.ni' regrets tlie loss inflieted 
on one elass, and tliu diminished ])rospei ity of the remainder, 
>>hie*h is indicated by the redact am. If lie had witnessuil 
tho same ineidenis iu a district where ho might havo 
bi'ori a stratigm*, lie wojihl porh.ips nut have been 
tempted to (jueslion tho law of the m.arkot.. In his 
tir.st letter be complained rather iis a philanthropi.si 
than as an economic rcasoner that woge.s .should luuc? been 
redneed on tlin supposed ]a*eto\l. tlmt Imwl wa.s unusually 
cheap. Having probably bad linuj to retlectthat labourers 
eould not bo bad for eleven slnJlings if tliey w<ire wortli 
twelve .sItillingH in the markol.heabandon.s the moral ground 
of objeetion lo thu j’l'daccd rale, ami en(l(:a\<)iirw to convineo 
tlie tanners that they niisajqireiieml their own int.erejit. 
Jt is nndoubictlly true that a reduetion of wage's is liki'ly 
to caiiso permanent diseouteui ; but unles.s (lie price of 
labour is to be ])ern]anently fixed, it must be liable to 
diminution as well as to ine.rease, A farmer eannot be 
expected in one year to concede an advaiiee because corn 
is dear or because labour is scarce, and in another year, 
wlu.’u the circurnstaiico.s are reversed, to tliink exclusively 
of his futim: relations witli liis dependentp, wliose good will 
Mr. Kawci’.lt advises Kim to conciliate at the cost of an 
iniim'diate ])ec*utua.ry sacriliee. ^The voluntary addition of 
a pereeutiige to tlio market rate of wages would perhaps 
not bo adequately appreciatod by the objects of his 
generosity. 

Jn looking lo the spro.ad of education .as tho most 
effect 11 al 111 odo of improving tlie condition of tho Jigricul- 
tiinil labourer, Mr. Fawcett virtually concedes tho ipiestion 
in dispute. The Wiltshire farmers arc eoncerued with tho 
men actually in their employment, and not with a future 
generation. It is porliaps true thai. an intelligent and 
educated man may make better bargains for himself than 
an untaught rustic, but lio will not bo able to secure for his 
labour or for any other commodity an artificial value. 
When Hugh Miller thirty or forty years ago worked as a 
miner in Scotland, he was incomparably superior in know- 
ledge and iiitolligence to a Wiltshire labourer of the present 
day, and ho received lower wages. In that time and 
country skilled artisans were accustomed to live on oatmeal 
porridge, and the rate of wages even for tho best of their 
class was regulated accordingly. The Wiltshir) employers 
appear to havo taken into consideration, or to have urged 
as an excuse, the low price of flour, which is tho 
most important article of cottage consumption ; bat 
the real motive for reducing wages has been appa- 
rently the late diminution of their own profits, ^e 
grain crops, with the exception of wlioat, have not been 
satisfactory ; and, principally in oonsoqu^nce of the eoardf^ 
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of hay and green crops, the price of stock has fallen 
heavily. In requiring their workmen to share in their own 
combarativo adversity, the employers may perhaps fail to 
couform to the strictest economic principles, but they 
apply a rule wliich has of late years been generally acoopted 
in other departiueuts of industry. The price of food, which 
affects all classes of workmen equally, ought assuredly not 
to determine the rate of wages. When bren/l was per- 
manently chf^apenod by the abolition of tho Ooi-n ijaws, 
wages rose instead of falling, betwise the general prosperity 
caused an additional derniuid for labour. In recent times 
workmen, aided by the organization of Trade TTniona, have 
claimed to share in the profits of their omployei*s when 
trade has boon brisk, ami ilniy havo submitted moni or Uiss 
unwillingly to a corresponding reduction in scascuis of 
adversity. Within the present year colhV’rs and iron- 
workers have allowed a largo perccjitagu of reduction on 
tlicir former rates of wages. 

Advice which iniglit be sound and serviceable if it were 
privately temlorod is fionictiines loss advantageous in tho 
form of a pubbe rouioie-liaiice, because, :ii(iong.st. other 
reasons, it is overboard by the other party, iilr. Fawceit 
may perhaps have been right in holding that it would be 
better for the Wiltshire farmers to pay sumelhiiig over the 
market rate of wages than to furnish an ('xeiiscj fur tlio 
organization of Unions in their county. Wlien ho writes 
a letter to tho Tinictij instcail of talking conlidcntiaJly with 
a friend, he both suggests a menace which would he depre- 
cated by tho farmers, if not hy himself, and sj ouis to 1 
imply that couduet which at the waa-st amouiiis to nii.>tukf'ii 
calculation is morally culpable. It is too late io contend 
that the relations of employer.-^ and workmen dionld not be 
made tho subject of public discussion; but eoiitroversy in- 
volves generalization, and tesids to a uniformity of ‘results 
wliich is not always c.onvcriiiJiitly opplieahln to agricultural 
economy. In no otlmr industiy of equal magnitude is tbei’o 
the sanm diversity of circumstauees and of ihocayiaeity and 
ciliciency of w'orknieti. When a Labourers’ Union suc- 
cccds in imposing on omploytTs a miuiiuum rate of wages, 
it will often at the same tifiie bo*b have estahlLshed 
a maximum and imposed a limitation on tho numlxTS em- 
ployed. Ill some parts of the country disputes about 
wages have induced farmers to introduce as far as ])OSsiblo 
the practice of piece-work, to the advantage botli of thein- 
sedvos and of tho ablest w’orkmen, but to tlje manifest 
dotriincnt of the aged and tho comparatively iiilirra. One 
of tho anomalies of literaiy controversy on tho concerns of 
farmers and labourers is that it is lu'et'ssarily one-sided. 
Nobody wu’ites letters to tho Titnm to yirove that the la- 
bourers in any parish or eounty have iieglectod their w'ork 
or made un reason n I )lo demands. No sneli statement wanild 
reach the ears of those who wore criticized; and the phil- 
anthropists wlio undertake a disiiiterc'bied aupervisiim of 
rural affairs sympathize with tlio fanner only when lie may 
be supposed to have a quai’rel wiili tho landlord about 
ground game or unexhausted improvements. Jt is p(n*- 
foctly natural that all persons except those who happen to 
be the paymasters should wish tho agricultural lab<.mror to 
receive the largest possible wages. 


TTIE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 

I T is to bo supposed that tho Social Science Congress 
supplies a real w-ant, and serves a useful purpose of 
some sort, or it could not have gone on for so many year.s 
and excited so much interest in a considerable numher of 
persona. For some years tho waut it supplied and the 
purpose it sorvod were disguised by tho quaint ina])tnesa 
of its name and by tho natural uncertainty of its sup- 
porters 08 to what it was that they were doing. Gradu- 
ally, however, what was obscuro has become comparatively 
clear, and the President of this year. Lord E^oskuery, has 
perhaps been more happy than most of his predecessors in 
the appropriateness of his discourse, because ho has had 
the good fortune to come late in the list, and his path was 
more plainly marked out for him. The range of social 
subjects is not very easy to define, and it is to a large degree 
marked off by on accidental lino from those subjects which 
are colled political because they furnish politicsal parties with 
topics for disftord. But practically we all have a fairly 
correct notion of what social subjects mean. Jfhey ai’o the 
things jnto which the rich are led to dive when they seek to 
interest themBelyes in the condition of the poor. An intemst 


of this kind is one which education and khujiy fculing and 
a sense of religious duty havo spread rapidly iu tho last 
twenty years among many Kngli.shmeii who, as compared 
with the poor, may bo called rich. As parfy politics have 
decreased in intcvesl., and there is a general consent tliut 
any respectable Ministry wiM do very well Jis long as it 
follows out a polic-y of modomlo Libca’uli.sm, tho iidorost 
in subjects bear’mg on tlio health, education, moraln, and 
prospecta of the mass of the people becomes stronger. A 
young man liko Jjord KosinujiiV who is ijitelligcnt and 
honest ami wants to do go/)d in his genejidiun limts luin- 
.self forei'd to make liiinsolf acquainted with some of 
the proldems which tho contemplation of modem s<.>cicty 
suggests. Hut ho finds (hat they are very big subjects, 
full of dilUcnltics, illustrated by scanty finds, and dis- 
torted by oonllicting tln'ories. To talk thimi over, to 
see whctlier otliers ran eoTitribufo any new facts 
or triic‘ views, to uied perhajis some one with special 
knowledge who can givi* e.xactly the information wanted 
at the moment — even to catch sight of otlier people all ready 
to do sorncthiug for society, if ihey diil but know what 
to do — is clieeriiig, strengthening, and stimulating. If them 
is .such ii thing as Soci.'d 8cieneo, it is certainly not in tlie 
slightest degree holf)ed or retarded by these Congi'osses. 
But Social Science is a coy nymph, and tlioso who heiitwo 
in her cx.'steneo enough to seidc her with the reqiiLsito 
energy and depth of tJio Light and researeli arc noce.ssorily 
few. W’^hat is incoiitestablo is that ihtTO are very nuiuy 
otUicated, zeulous, well-lO-do ]K’-rsuns who want to do good, 
hut feel that the old methods of direct hLiiofacliou uro 
iiiadequato or wa»rt bless, and wlio, directly they try to 
slrik (3 into a bettor path, feed puzzled and bewildered. 
They can at li^asi, however, meet (‘very now and then, 
and have a talk and keep nyi each othi'v's spirits, and 
juirhaps tell t'ach otluT .something that has struck them 
which may not he nltogelhcr a mistake, or impart some col- 
lection of btatislies tliat may not be altogether baseless or 
irrelevant. The Social Scioucc Congress is, in fact, a 
gathering for a friendly chat of ])uzzkd jjersoa^!, lougmg 
to <\o good under dillicult circumstances. 

Tlu*ro could not be a better cinbodiment than Lord 
RoscimiiY of all that is required iu tlie President of such, 
a Congi’ess. Ho IkS young, hii is ardent, he is thougliiful, 
ho is moderate, and he thoroughly understands that he is 
not likely to set the world sfriiight in the twinkling of nti 
eye. Interested in many soiuiil cpiestiMis, what he J»ad to 
oiler wns the exprcasioii of tliis intei’<>r. ITc thouglitmost 
jmstly that what tho meeting could do Has 'to stiiuuJalo 
llio sympathy and what he lenued the electric (jurrenc of. 
feeling among i(.s members. He. had thought oyer nuiny 
of the most obvious [»ruhleins tlinf. occurred to him, aud lud 
Hubmith'd Ids thoughts to his lioarers, not as contributions 
to new theories, hut as ajipeahs to existing feelings. Ho 
went ovc:v familiar ground; the necessity for compulsory 
education, tho advantages of tech ideal instruction, the power 
of combination among masses of purchasers or iabuUiX'rs, 
tho condiliuiis under which workmen can bo better honsed, 
the success of clubs formed for tho aiiiufiome.ut and in- 
sti'uctioii of tlie poor. He had tak<?n tho trouble to got up 
a wide i*angc of facts, and could speak of what is going 
on in France, Germany, and tho United Stales, as well as 
what is going on iu England and Scotland, lie made it 
cle.ar that what is being done for the poor and by the poor i.s, 
if takim as a whole, by no ineiins a small thing. Mankind is 
working iu a now direction, aud many experimeuts haviv 
to be tried before it can bo aseertfdiied lU what- precise liuo 
futuro etlbrts aro to ho mailo. But it would be a- great 
mistake te think or speak slightly of wJiat ha.s already been 
done. Gennaijy ha.s, for inoro than lialf a coiitury, been 
perfecting a system of education which is so vastly siqK'- 
rior to anything in England that she Jw.s at last done us 
tho enormous service of forcing on us tho conviction that 
wo must either imitat(3 or succumb to her. What pur- 
chasers of tho luimblor class can do by cotnbiuation is illu^ 
trated by tho Granges in America, which throw our modest 
Co-operativo Societies inb> tho sliade. Tho Grange ©rColi- 
fornia has its own ships, exports its own produce, aud im- 
ports at a reduction of 50 per cent, tho foreign goods of 
which it has need, Some at lea^^t of the associa- 
tions which Lave been formed to supply arrisnns 
witli deoont dwellings havo been pecuniarily succes.sfuJ, and 
perhaps tho most succovssfnl has been one in whicJi a com- 
munity has been soLtled in block with its own laws aud 
regulations, and with a totixl exclusion of imblic-hou^cs. 
Clubs, as a rule, liavo not thriven, for the reason (hat, d' 
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over^bing was done for the poor, and tbo clubs were founded 
and managed by the rich, they did not offer what the 
poor wanted, while the poor thcniscdvcs were too unedu- 
cated to support them. As Sir Wilikid Lawson lately 
remarked, the public-house beats the club if the club is a 
weakly one in a backward district; but there ai*o instances 
of conspicuous succoss, and Scotland may perhaps boast 
of the most illustrious example, as at Dundee there is a 
club w'ith a thousand moinhcra who have attained that 
acmo of civilization revealed by their combining a love 
for beer in moderation with a passionate fondness for blue- 
books. Lord IvOsciiiiiKY remarks that the records of such 
things read like the records of great victories, and it i.s 
nop surprising that those who record such vich)rie.s should, 
like Lord Rosehery, dwell on them with cnthuHiasni, and 
bring them to the notice of puzzled brethren in the search 
after the path of useful effort. 

Partly, perhaps, out of compliment to Lord JluoiuniAM, 
who was the founder of these Congn\s.se.'<, a spec'ial im- 
portance has always boon atkicbed to tlio.se discussions of 
tho Congress which boar on law and legal .subjects. Over 
this department of tho labours or pleasures •>[' the (Congress 
Lord Moncrf.ii’F has been appointed this year to [)iT.sido ; 
and be thoroughly appreciated and la'art.ily adopted the 
chameter which Lord Jto.‘?EiiERY liad striven to give to 
tho proceedings. Jfe did not affect to talk seiLmlitieally ; 
he did not even affect to talk practically, lie had, ;is .so 
able a man was aui*c to liavc, some desultory thoughts 
about law and law reform which had occuvrctl to him, 
but ho could not say that ho was convinced of tboir truth 
or prepared to advocate them, or to lot any one quote 
his authority for adopting them. If, however, it was 
uudorstood that they were all doing nothing more than 
having a friendly chat, ho should be very haj>py 
to chat about law in a friendly w.iy. There is 
nothing in tbo least absurd in this. Every ono present 
would have liked to hear Lord MoNiMiKii i uilk about law 
or anything else at. a dinner-hiblo, and wcuUl have thought 
what he said very well worth considering, although no 
one would have deemed Lord MoNCitEiFi?’ pledged to 
what he chose to say, or bound to 8])cak as accurately and 
exhaustively as if ho were deciding in court a judicial 
question. Tho meeting of the Social Science Congress is 
like a long dinner party, where those present arc not only 
permitted, but expected, to talk what is technically known 
as “ shop ; ** only that tho members for the sake of coii- 
veuicnco oat at one hour, and listen at another. We do 
not know that any of those pica.saut dinner-table remarks 
of Lord Moncreifp about Scotch or Etiglisli la>v call for 
much critical observation. Atadinncr-tablo it is rniicli more 
important who makes a remark, and hosv it is made, 
than wbotber it is in itself very trim or new. 
That English law has partly gained and pai tly lost by its 
sevoranco from tho general mass of EuropeaT\ law is true 
rather than now as n remark ; but any ono to wliom tho 
remark was perfectly familiar would like to hear Lord 
Mohcreiff make it, and make it well. If any part of Lord 
MonoREIFf’s speech is to be singled out for comment, it 
may possibly be that which referred to the formation of a 
Oode. His view was that nothing but a Code could a,s.si mi- 
late Scotch and English law, or could really harmoriize Com- 
mon Law and Equity, but that .*i Code was hopeless bccaii.so 
it could never ho got througli Committee. A nation which 
knows what it wants, hut cannot contrive to realize it Wc.iuso 
a particular Bill could never bo got through Committee, i.s 
certainly not ripe for a Code, and certainly docs not doservu 
to have ono. 8till Jjord Moncrkiff did not like e.nictly 
to say that notliing should be done towards a Code. At 
any rate he could make a suggestion good enough for a 
dinner party. Lot some portion of law be selected as to 
which ihere is little doubt or controversy, which does not 
present any of the real difficulties of a Code, and in which 
no one will feel any particular interest, so that little criti- 
cism or opposition would bo excited, and then let any two 
or more members of the Social Science Congress codify it, 
all alone, gratis, and for their own amusement, without any 
bother of paid draughtsmen and Govemniont support, and 
Committees- and then — why then a step, not a very long 
step, but still a stop, towards a Code would have boon 
taken. There is a (juiet fun alnmi the suggestion which is 
not unworthy of a Scotch converaatioualist of the highest 
rank. 


MR. J)ISKAi:Td AND IRELAND. 

I T has been announced, apparently under authority, that 
Mr. Disuafi.i’s intended visit to Ireland has been in- 
definitely postponed. His medical advisors, wo are told, 
arc of opinion that ‘‘ it would be dangerous for him to go 
“ to Ireland at all, or, if ho were there, to carry out tbo 
“ purpose of his visit '’—that is, to make speeches. Every- 
body will of (*uur.se sympathize with Mr. Disraeli on tho 
indi-sposition which has led to this advice being given; 
but there are many reasons wliy the decision in iteelf 
should be a subject for congratulation. Mr. DiSBAELi’s 
political advisers, if ho ba.s any, or if he condescends to 
eou.sult them, would probably join very strongly in the 
prudent coniiscl of his medical men. It is possible that 
we may luive lo.st what the Timrs finely calls a “ splendid 
“ addition to the present autumn’s oxtra-Parliamcntary 
“ utl:erance.s ; and if tlio oratory of statesmanship were 
merely a form (d‘ irsthetic enjoyment, it might perhaps 
have been well that Jrishmeii should havo had an op- 
poriiiiiity of listening to tho Premier’s eloquence. It 
may ho doubled, howeveu’, whiitlioi* his audiences would 
liiwe bi'on content to accept his speeches in this simple 
form. They would certainly have endeavoured to ex- 
tract a political meaning from his utterances, and it 
would liave Ir^bii scarcely possible, under such circum- 
shniccs, for tho most cunning master of words to open his 
lips without eithi'i* giving unnecessary offence or exciting 
dangerous expectations. The speculations of the Tiines as 
to tho probable results of this visit if it had taken place 
are a melancholy illustration of the want of respect for tho 
intelligence of Irishmen which is too often shown in the 
rcmodie.s which arc suggested for their discontent. Irish 
disaffootioii, we are asvsurcd, is absolutely without real 
foiiudaiion, and “ ought fo yield to proper treatment,” 
wliieh, it seems, is to consist in pretty talk. It is obvioins, 
however, that if tho dibaffociion is unfounded, that must 
mean that everything has been done for Ireland that can 
justly be expected, and that she has nothing more to look for 
from the British G overnmenl. However true this may bo in 
itself, it is difficult to conceive how any reasonable creaturo 
could for a moment imagine that Mr. Disraeli's going 
ever to Ireland to say this to the people would bo likely 
to throw them into an ecstasy of delight, and to “ cement 
“ anew the ancient and deep-rooted brotherhood botwceii 
tho English and tho Irish.” A distinct announcement 
that no further concessions can bo made would naturally 
1)0 regarded rather as a challenge to war than as a pledge 
of friendship ; and, on the othm‘ hand, any indistinctness 
on this point which left room for an impression or hope 
that Mr. Ujshahli had still somothiug left in his bag fur 
Ireland could not fail to produce incalculable mischief. Yet 
one or other of these things Mr. Djsiueli must havo said, 
or allowed himsolf to bo supposed to say, if ho spoke at all. 
Anybody who knows anything of Ireland, aud of tho poli- 
tical forces and aspirations which are at present at work 
then*, and tho sort of people who are directing them, must 
be perfectly aware that Irishmen are not at all likely to be 
contented with empty words about their being ‘‘ an integral 
“ portion of the same nation as their English brethren,” 
with “a common history and common interests.” Mr. 
Dish ALU can have been under no apprehension of an un- 
pleasant reception, lor tho Irish, whatever their weaknesses 
or faults, arc always generous in their hospitality. The 
mischief of the Yi.sit would have lurked in the impression 
which would have been formed, on tho ono side or tho 
other, of tho disj)osition of the GovoiT.ment to mako further 
concessions to what arc called Irish ideas, 

Tlioro is a very wise remark in one of Lord PalmerstoIj’s 
letters which have just been piiblislied in regard to tho re- 
lations of England and the United States, which applies 
equally to tho relations of the British Goveniment to 
Ireland. “ It is not,” he ^aid, “ concession on this matter 
“ or on that which is of national importance ; it is tho 
“ habit of making concessions, and creating a belief that yoa 
“ will mako them, that is fatal to a nation's interest, tranqnil- 
“ lity, and honour.” Unfortunately this belief is tho lessoti 
which has been sedulously aud continuously taught to tho 
jieople of Ireland daring successive generations. It may 
bo said that tho various concessions which have been made 
were wise and beneficial in themselves ; but there can be very 
little doubt of the fact that a deeply rooted conviction has 
been left in the mind of the people, and artfiilly cultivated 
by those who desire to use them fbr other purposes, that 
nothing has been given except through le^tf and tiiat 
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fresh domands have only to bo made with siiiilcieQt 
loudness to be conceded in titno. And thoro can 
bo equally little doubt that this feeling, by distracting 
attention from real benefits and tho means of sub- 
stantial prosperity, and by keeping up a perpetual state 
of unrest and desire, is tho source of much of tho unhappi- 
ness of Ireland, and of the difficult relations which continue 
to subsist between her and tho rest of tho Empire, Wliat 
Ireland above all wants is repose and leisure to attend to 
hei^ own everyday affairs. She has hitherto been like some 
unfortunate invalid whoso malady has been rather doctors 
than disease. Thei*o has been perpetually some grave man 
sitting by her couch, feeling her pulse, tapping her all 
over, reporting all manner of alarming symptoms, and pre- 
scribing every variety of cure. She has boon, as it were, 
tho common resort of ambitious physicians in search of a 
sensational experiment. Young and ardent beginners have 
tried to make a reputation by attacking the case, while 
more mature practitioners havo endeavoured to recover a 
fading name by the discovery, if not tho cure, of a fresh 
crop of disordera in an unfailing subjee.t. It is ccrlaiuly 
pot surprising that, under such treatment, the unlucky patient 
should havo yielded to hypochondriacal delusions. Ireland, in 
short, has had too many doctors and too much physic ; and 
common humanity as well as prudence would suggest that it 
would now bo well to let her alone for a while and see what 
will come of the rls mcdicatrlx nafarw. IL is obvious that, 
under tlieso circumstances, nothing could he more cruel or 
wanton than for an English statesman to go out of his 
way to renew tho old system of probing and plastering. 
.However benevolent hi.s motives, or however great Ids 
skill, he would l)0 certain to disturb the operation of tho 
more wholesome restoratives of peace and (piietness*. 

It is no doubt highly desirable that Irishmen should bo 
made to comprehend that they stand on the same footing a.s 
Englishmen as the citizens of one conimuii Empire, but 
this docs not happen to he what the discontented people 
in Ireland want. Jn fact, thoyhavo it already. What they 
are seeking is to bo placed on the footing of inhabitants, 
not of a common Empire, but of an independent State. 
They ask that a majority of Irishmen sliould bo allowed 
to govern Ireland in their own way, without refer- 
ence to tho opinions and intcre.9t3 of the people of Great 
’Britain. It is unnecessary to repeat the familiar reasons 
w'hy such an arrangement is inadmissible, but it is un- 
fortunate that a part at least of tlu* population of Ireland 
should as yet havo failed to appreciate them. It does not 
follow, however, that it is cither expedient or in good ta.ste 
that a Minister should go over to Ireland for the purpose of 
thrusting these reasons in tho face of the people. It is 
enough that demands which affect tho integrity of tho 
Empire should bo set aside with dignity and decision when 
they are formally presented in Parliament. Mr. Disraft.i is 
no doubt a very clover man, and has probably great faith 
in his own eloquence, but it is impossible that, if ho 
had spoken, he could havo avoided or ignored this subject, 
and it is equally impossible that ho could havo said any- 
thing without either giving countcnanco to tho movement 
or needlessly exjisporating its supporters. There was 
an obvious significance in tho delight of such journals 
as tho Nation and tho Irishnan at tho prospebt of drawing 
tho head of tho Oovomment into tho toils which wore 
spread for him. It was, no doubt, hoped tliat a 
sonao of civility would prevent ^ho visitor from 
speaking too strongly in opposition to a popular 
cJy, and that his utterances might bo twisted into 
pledges which would encourage tho hopes of Home Rulers 
in the meantime, and intensify the anger with which their 
pubsequent repudiation would bo received. The idea that 
Mr. Diseaeli has only to run over to Dublin or Belfa.st 
to make one or two |imart speeches is a curious example 
of the sort of superstition with which some people believe 
itt the power of public speaking. Recent experience might 
havo b^ expected to convoy a useful warning against im- 
plicit confidence in tbe mogical efficacy of messages of 
peace. The thorough contentment of Ireland must neces- 
aarily be a slow, tedious, and fluctuating pi'ocess, and can 
be accomplished only by the gradual operation of wise and 
firm administration and advancing education. On the 
whole, it is impossible not to feel that Mr. Dishaeli’s cold 
has bi^n the means of preventing a very rash and wanton 
experiment. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD REPORT. 

B y a singular and inconvonient arrangement, the Report 
of tho Ijocal Government Board and tho Report of 
tho Medical Officer of the liocal Government Board are 
not printed in tho same volume. Tho department reports 
generally on the administrAtion of the laws relating to tho 
public health, and refers the reader for further particulars 
to the Report of Mr. Simon. There are obvious disadvan- 
tages attending this practice of double reporting. When a 
Parliamentary dopai-tmeut says that so and so has been 
done or loft undone, wo know with whom we have to deal. 
There is a responsible Minister who can be questioned 
and, if need bo, censured in Parliament. Tho Medical 
Officer, on tho other hand, is only a subordinate of tho 
Local Govemment Board, and it is impossible to 
say with any certainty how far his view's represent those 
of his superiors, or arc merely suggestions thrown out for 
their consideration. It is very desirable to havo Mr. Simon'n 
views upon the matters which havo come under his cogni- 
z:inco during the year, but it is equally desirable to have 
tho views of all tho Local Government Board Inspoetors 
upon the sanitary history of their districts. Wo are not 
sure that at present one docs not crowd out the other. Mr. 
Simon publishes a kind of intermediate Report founded 
apparently un Jh‘porls of tlio Medical Inspector.s, and this 
is pretty much all the information given to the public 
on tho most important side of the Local Government 
Board’s work. Even this, na has been said, luiR 
to he lookeil for in a separate Parliamentaiy paper. 
That Mr. Simon's Report appears in its present form ia 
not the fault of tho department. The Public Health Act 
of 1858 directs that it shall be laid before Parliamcut, and 
a provision which was very appropriate when tho Medical 
Oiliccr of tho Privy Council w as tho only sanitary authority 
remairi.s unaltered now tliathoia merely one of a largo stoff 
of Mithoritics having charge of a great chpartment of State. 
Bqt tho omis.sion to print or reprint his Report in tho same 
volume with tho general Report is one which it is in tlio 
! power of the department to supply in future issues. 

I This is not the ouly fault we have to find with these 
I Reports taken together. When tho fiocal Government Boavd 
assumed tho supervision of tho sanitary administration of 
tlie kingdom, it might havo boon expected that its annual 
Reports would constitute a comprehensive review of tbe 
sanitary work done or still romaining to bo done. The In- 
spectors who work under the Etl ucation Department present 
a report on the general progress of educational work in their 
districts, besides those tabular and other statements which 
acquaint the department with the condition of each separate 
school inspected. It is true that these Reports are now so 
numerous that ouly a selection from them can be printed ; 
but a sufficient sample of them is communicatou to tho 
public to show the nature of the information obtained, and. 
for tho rest it is enough to know that tho departmont 
learns all that ciich of its officers has to toll about tho 
matters which it is his business to investigate. Nothing 
of this kind is to bo found in tho Report of the Tjocal 
Government Board. Its Inspectors are mu(;h fewer than 
those of tho Education Department, so that there would 
have been no difficulty os regards room in printing the 
general Rt*port of every Inspector. It is to be presumed that 
such a Itoport is made, and that each Inspector annually 
review's for the information of his chiefs the sanitary work 
done in his district ; but, if so, why are not these reviews 
made public? It is quite intolh’gible that tho parti- 
cular work in which tho Inspectors have been engaged 
should bo kept private. Tho quarrels they have lmd< 
with this or that sanitary authority could hardly bo printed 
without giving more oflbnco than it would bo worth whilb 
to cause for such an object. But it would bo quite pos- 
sible to print so much of their Reports as would enable tho 
public to form their own conclusions as to tho sucoess of 
tho Public Health Act without entering into these details. 
As it is, we know little more than that so many Medical 
Officers of Health and so many Inspectors of Nuisances 
have been appointed, and that so much money has been 
borrowed for sanitary purposes. If tho Annual Report 
contained a Report from each of the Inspectors and from 
any of the medical experts whose inquiries possessed mom 
than local interest, groat help would bo given to the 
creation of an intelligent body of opinion on sanitary 
questions. At present wo know that the work of prevenfc- 

I ing disease is entmsted to many hundreds of local liodies, 
varying from a wise and onorgetic municipality to mx ob- 
structive Board of Guardians or a London Vestry. TJicre 
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is nothing in this foci to inspiro coniidenco or even hope, 
unless wo can know at the samo lime in what temper 
these authorities have taken up their new duties, and what 
degree of activity tliey are bringing to the discharge of 
them. This is precisely tlio inforruatian which the In- 
spectors of tlio Local Government Board are able 
to supply. TItoy pass a great part of their time 
in conferring with these local antlioritica on sanitary 
matters ; tliey know the cliflieultics they have to contend 
with, and the zeal or supinonesa which they disjday in con- 
tending with them; they know what is acUially beiiig done 
in the direction of sanitary reform, and how far what is 
])cing done is likely to prove iidecpiatc in itself or to 
lead to something adequate in future. iSo dcaihi their ex- 
perience upon those points is laid boforo Die Local Govcni- 
ment Board, but in iho interest of sanitary ])rogress it is 
important that it should be laid before rarliament as 
well. The Local Government Board has, and must long 
coiitinuo to have, a very hard j^art to play, if 
it were to make fiu'quont nso of Dm jiowors en- 
tmsted to it, tlio object in view wen Id probably bo 
rather hindered than furthered. So iniicli local irritation 
would bo engonderecl that sanitary gik^vaiices would soon 
come to mean the complaints of thofeO wlio jin? made to be 
well, instead of, as now, the coniplaints of these who are 
left to be ill. It is needful thmdure that tlie Hoard should 
move with great caution, and it is also needful tliat it 
should not do violence to local opinion except when it is 
sajMiorted by gmieral opinion. The dlll'iision of sanitary 
mforraation is the one means by which tins gmieral opinion 
can be built up. If the Local (.fovernmont Boa.rtl desires 
io bo supported in its conflict with olislnmlo anniiary antho. 
ritica, its first business is to let the public iiiuh'rsitiud wliat 
these Banilary auihorities arc ahoul. Tliero is no way of 
doing this .so natural and st) etfectiv(’ as ihe publication of 
the tteports of its Inspectors. 

Uutil this publication takes place v/e must remain in 
ignoniiico whclher the sanilaiy authorities are mex-iy 
doing whal. tlioy must, or setting tlieriLsi'lves vigorously to 
do what they may. If the funner is tlio ti-uo aceoiuit of 
the matter, then a good deal luojo will be madiMl in 
the way of logi.slation. .It is not enough for a Hoard of 
Guardians or a Town Council to send their Medical Ollicer 
of Health or their Inspector of K^uisanecs to rejiort iijioii 
special outbreaks of disease, or io examine some ciotoriou.sly 
overcrowded court or souio uiiusiuvlly oflensivc pigst 3 ^ 
The division of thowholo country into sanitary areas ought 
to lead to the publication of something like a sanitary map 
©f England and Wales. '^fho newly created sanitary 
authorities ought to have instl luted in tho first inslanee — 
ought, if they have not done so, to lie dirccieill>y Harliammit 
to institute now'-' a complete sanitary review of liie districts 
coinmiltcil to thian. Tiny ought to kmnv, and to let the 
public know, m wlint way their distriet i.s liraiiied, from wliat 
source it is supplied wdth water, of what tpic.lity Die wniter 
is, how many houses are defectivt* in pio])er sanitary 
ajiplianees, what steps are being talnsi to prevent new 
homses of ti similar kind being built mid to compel the 
owners of existing lioiLses to put iliem into better ord(T, 
■w’hat nuisances in tho w'ay of noxious Irados or manufactures 
exist in tho neighbourhood, and liosv far the evils arising from 
them are in course of being remcdiiM. If these (juestions 
could bo answered about every town and village tluough- 
out England, W'e sliould Lave all tlie facts which for sani- 
tary' purposes it is impoj’tarit to g(‘L at. The maohiuery 
for furnishing tliis infornialioii aheady exists, ^riiero is 
not an aero of ground in the country for Die hcalDi of 
which some local autliorily i.s nob responsilile, and fiiia 
local authority can, if it cho.)seH, enlighten itself upon 
every one of those points without needing any powers 
which it does not alreaily po.ssess. I’or any thing 
that is positively linown to iho contrary, this kind of 
inspection may bo going on now. If it is not going on, 
and if tho local authorities aro for tlio most pari unwilling 
to set it on foot, it would not bo diflicult to inimo a short 
Act of Parliament wdiich should compel them to lodge tho 
required results willx the Local Gov evument Board before a 
certain date, on pain, in case of default, of having to see tho 
inquiries made for them by the olficors of the central au- 
thority. Until the Local Governincnt Board lays aside its 
reticencQ and allow’S it-a Inspectors to tell the public plainly 
wikt the local sanitary authorities are doing, thoro is no 
means of ascertaining how far legislation of this kind is 
really needed. 


TITF. PRINCE OF WALES’S INCOME, 

I T is impossible to suppose that the explanation of tho 
Tiifies with voferi'iice to the pecuniary affairs of tho 
ViiiKCi: of Wali^s was published without authority, bub it 
may bo doubted whether it waa wise that it should liO 
puhliblied at nil, at least in tho sha])o iu which it has 
just been proscritod. Jt is sjxid that it is necessary to give 
a denial to certain Btatements because, if they aro not con- 
iratlictcd, they may bo supposed to bo admitted to bo true. 
It seems to us tliat this is oalnhlishing an extremely incon- 
\ cnioiit and dangerous proc(3deut. It is one of the penah 
tic.s of the IMclnck’s iiink that people should amuse 
themselves by gossiping about him, and discuBfiing 
wdiat they imagine to ])o tho state of his private affairs; but 
tho penalty wa)tild bo intolerable if ho wore required to 
iukc notice of every idle and ijiipcrtincnt story about himself 
which might happen to get into circnliition. In any case, 
if it is necessary that a contradiction or explanation should 
be ollerod, it is at least d(3sirable that the occasiou which is 
chosen for making it sliould be consistent with tho dignity 
of the pc'r.HHi concernod. It has not hitherto been thought 
necessary that a gontkanaii should stoop to recl/ify tho 
I attic of tho servants’ hall or Dio gossip of tho streets. 
Tho sutliciency of tho riMNCic of WAi.r.s's income is natu- 
rally u question of Stale, and it is right that it should 
bo discussed ; but iho discussion should be based on an 
autlioritutivo stalomciit of the ltud.s openly furnished by 
a resprmsiljlo iM iuister. If It had bi'on only a question of 
tho pr(\sont imluLtodncss of the Pkinck, an asBurauco that 
his means were sufiicient to meet all claims upon him might 
have been enough ; but the question is really of a much luoro 
serious (‘haracler. Jt is stated that IDs llovAL IJioiJXK.ss is 
able to keep out of debt only by drawing uixm his private 
cajiilal to tLo amount of from ion to tw'enty thousand 
pounds aiiiinnlly, his ri'gular income 1 icing every your ex- 
ceeded to that extent by his cxpeiidluire. We arc not told 
liow long this ]irocoRH lias been going on, or liovv long tho 
Himxi'l’s (;a[>ilal maybe ox])OciA“d to enduro this drain upon 
it; hut it is clear that, if his expouses aro not diminished 
or his income increased, a time will come when Dio ex- 
pedient which at picsent enahlos him to avoid an accu- 
mulation of di‘bfc wjU cease io be available. Tho ([uestiou, 
therefore, ai-l^es what slionld l>o done to avert tho catas- 
Iroplio w liioh is apparonlly ap[>roacldng; and this is a 
(jiicstion wldcli, it .seems to ns, o:<nnot be convonionily 
thrown open for loose popular discussion. It is diflicult 
for ordinary ]»oople to estimuio exactly what is tho proper 
amount wliich is ro(piired m order to enable the Heir to 
tho Throne to fulfil the duties of bis ratik without oKien- 
tation on tlie one hand or jiarsimony on the other ; but this 
is a subject npon which the Ministers aix) bound to form 
an opinion ; iukI, if they think Dial Die Bkince’s present 
inc()iue is insullicicnt to meet the nuexpected obligations 
which liavo been tlirown upon liirii, it is their dnty to 
Buggijst some means by which a grave public scandal may 
bo avoided. It ciDiuot be said that tho country has no- 
glc(;ted to prov ide for the expenses of the publio repre- 
sentation of JttjyaUy, and it is to be hoped that some 
arrangement may be devised by wdiitihihis pivj vision may be 
applied io the purpose for which it Avas intended. 


WOURIKS. 

B y worries wo moan evils in anticipation ; those fears, vm- 
lions, irritatioua, and dangers which liount tlie mind, un- 
aettlod and dinturbod, out of its ordinary routino. though it is so 
far at case in proaunt circuinstanccfl, and has so littie ^ound in 
positive fact for its forebodings, that it^ to call in fancy tp swell 
vague a])prehenaion into ahupo and oonsistcncy. Misfortune is not a 
worry, nor yet is a well-grounded anxiety. W orries aro possibly im- 
pending lr<nihlos and nnnoyances imigiufied into sUch large dimen- 
sions as not seldom to cause more uneasiness as mere creatures of tho 
imagination than they would do if converted into fact. We know 
while Avo brood over thorn ond dilate upon Diem that we ougfht 
to combat tliein, that wo are exaggerating trifles into things of 
importance ; we arc conscioiiB of a fevered fretfuliancy, and that our 
fears are of the natiu'e of phantoms. The real trOuhieS of life, «t- 
pericnco tolls us, are facts equally patent in all times of tho day, in 
aU Avouthers, in every state of h^th. We may feel them naore at 
one time than at another, butDicy never lose tneir character to the 
understtiuding. W e are aware, on tho oonirary, that worry Sxjpands 
and dwindtlcs. Awitkd at midnight, it is a terror, at noonday a 
bugbear to bo smiled at, set aside, overcome ; but not the less is its 
sway powerful at its own time and hour. 
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There is a luixtnro of conseieuce and cfrwtrdioe iii ihe chara**lor 
subject to worry. It terrifies as throuirli oiir weakneswa by rtn>ydiri;^ 
n vista of micongonial c.'ffort, of mtiddlo that we cannot si*u tMjv xvuy 
throuf^h, of energies severely taxed. Always we nn^ iii« uctors 
unprepared for our part, unequal to it ; but, luwoter many arc coii- 
cornea, owrse/f is the poreon on whom the prossuro on whom it 
devolves to diaenlang^lt} inlrlracioH. to reduce chaos into or_l t, to 
reconcile contradictions. The mind Hulqect lo w(U'rh s is unt in- 
dolent; but it runs in a groove, expatiates in leisure, c.niU'U r<uHo 
itself to prompt action, is very far ttoin rcjoicijtg fit a sikM* n c;iil 
upoq its powers. And yet from these very caii'^c.'s— fi oiri ii ((rr.id of 
contretemps j fiirlure, incongruity, from its liorroi* of conlu don, from 
its recoil from rish, from its morbid pursuit of ivuiioto cou.'r'pnuK i ri, 
from an unnocessary and little appruciatod svnniaiJiy with uilvrs 
in possible predicniiienfs — it feels that itself is the on,* to Btujj into 
the breach, to plan the rescue, to face and to nacrl llie mischief; au 
innocent vanity, after all, wliirh gene.rally (^1“^ with tin* 

It is Hamlet B statu of mind applied to sociul ditlicullhs niui the 
lesser miseries of life : — 

Th»‘ time* is out of joint ; — 0 cni'^cd ! 

That ever 1 was Imm tn set il rij^ht. 

For the victim of worries is nopossurily \crv unlit for tin* w'or\- which 
he thus oflicioiialy imposes on himself. T I ow, asks the monii^t , r.m 
we regulate events of which we know not w'h'^ther they will r*\Tr 
hjippon? and why sliotiM wo think with piiinlitl anvietv ah,i.d 
that on which our thoughts can liavo no iiillucncc*? Common 
sense will be no party in such cousultntlou^. The man who 
tackles and gets the bettor of diilieiilties when they <lo ariM* is of 
another temper altogether ; h (3 is ouc who waits for llio oeea-Hi,,n, 
wasting no ingenuit y on imaginary filtiialioTis, hut qni<*K to appre- 
hend and arrange the facts of a caai^ as they dec Inre theiU''* l\: 
Ilo doCvS not fret and fume in perplexed aiili<‘i])atiou through the 
hours of inaction, hut, clear-luvuled, in enhu fiell-relianc,-, luld t 
himself, not without coniplnccTicy, to llu! task of rodiu-ing conliuinu 
to ovdisr, and setting th(' croi>kod straight. \\'hatcvor ivtli-cllon he. 
bestows will stand daylight and di^cupsiou. The other, the <h*eain, r. 
listens, admires, acquiesces, and, if he is wise, kcet>s hln uupj'otiluhh.* 
lucubrations to himself, thankful to luue tlic question ih.it lues so 
painfully exercised him se.tthid for him. 

The; step from being haunted by worries to worrying in turn is, 
however, almost iiievi table. \Vhene\«*r some occasion brings ui*auy 
persous together for a common object there is gciierMlly <me of the 
company importunate in pressing his appieheiisioii.s uu the ^•eiieml 
mind. The anxious worried uuMiiher of a travelling party eamiot 
help bt‘ing troublcsonie to his fi.s.Hooiiilos hy wariiinkM luit of se.ason. 
IJe gives vent to his fears w'lien fcar.save futile ; he ft»iv.-e» s the 
luggage will be lost, the train nns.<(*d. the hotel full, when nothing 
c^n be done to avert t li<*so calamities. His enemy <'ouies weeji him 
and Iho fairest prospects, and he cannot help making others sharerb 
in his own distraction, prohnhly showdug the liinst resource* of any 
of the party wdien the thing ho fears read ly happens, f hi t, where ver 
wom<!snro given way to, the worried pcivoTi, whetluu’ it 1 m in the 
cause of punctuality or foreseeing danger ami possdde incohve- 
niouco or accident, break-s u]) smlgne^s, reminds liis IViends of 
cores and duties wliicli all w’onld willimrly forgot for ii time, and 
spoiLs tho plensiiro which he is so solicitous to preseive from 
disturbance and mischance. This may be merely liu* indiiici of 
teasing, but also it is the teniptati<m of tin? utu'vous teiiiper alive 
to possibilities, and feeling that nobody else is Bulllciently awake to 
remote dangers. 

The gre.aler troubles of life are certainly iiKlcpondeiit of timefc 
and seasons. It is only in song that tbo young widow’’ cau com- 
plete the sum of her elderly husband’s obliging qualities by adding 
that he died at precisely the most convenient lime of year; hut 
surely the pleasure-taking wuaon is the season of w’orries. They 
characterise tho turn of the year along with rooks, and pari ridges, 
and shooting-stars, which may he seen all the year round, but collect 
in flights, and nin in coveys, and fall in ishowers in llu; autumn. 
The holiday months are tho very hothed of W’on ies; nor need a 
person bo peculiarly susceptible of worries to bo tried In them 
at this season. It is their opportunity. Somehody must lio 
awiike through tho stnall hours in orory inmily that is ongag<id in 
a scheme of change and enjoyment, hiomehud y mu.st puzzle himsolf 
or hoitielfto the verge of de.'^pondcncy in evei’y house wiiich expe.rts 
a succession of guests: how to reconcile contcmling plans and 
olftims, how to make Ine right people meet eacli other, .and to 
keep the wrong people from falling in each other's way. IIow’- 
/Bver smoothly things may run, some one, we may be aurc, has bud 
an uneasy time. Serene and smiling as is the brow of our 
hostess, it has wrinkled but lately under a touch of mimic miguihli, 
very like the real thingf while it lasted, as she passed difficulties 
under review andsaw ehadowslomn and grow portentous to .a startled 
fancy. Worries flourish in holiday time because in fact they are the 
trials of prosperity. They drop into insigniticance at tho firk touch, 
or even threat, or calamity and adversity. Tho heads of a sea- 
party, worried to death with tlie various uneasinoeses and in- 
conveniences incident to this form of enjoyment, find them 
disappear into space at the mere alaim of sicRiiess or the panic of 
a lathing accident. How coolly win a man take the disarranging 
of ekborattily planned schemes of pleasure, or even some slight 
where his fl^olinge are most sensitive, at the first suspicioii of soxne^ 
iking wrong in his aflairs; while lie would have fumed, fretted, 
believed hinwel# the victim oj cruel fate, made ereryboely unhappy 
about him, if ho bad seen his fbrtune (m the rise instead of going 
down. XJnheoken felicity is incompatible with humanity^ worries 
•IS the natural alky o£ a prosporous career. They are the 


Tveogmtiou of the law of mutability. Th^i diftertuce that 
happinuRB ha.'^ amall torments appropriate and peculiar to itself, 
which so olUm 4»viTchmd it to its ownuv th it it ii» not TtM'ognized 
forw'lmt il is I'lll ilml pluiso of ii ut least has pasEu'd away tor evnr. 
Anil ciuMuiulv thl'j is uiut of tho cuiiipt'iisuliims for downright 
tabimity. .Misrurlmu* on n largo. scale s' uds wornt's packing, and 
p'Mqilo Will ; loop uijfl. r a hi avy lo'^s who jiass woarv vigils Under 
ihf pnck=< of sni.dl ajiprclionsions ; Ihu iriiud under tbo shock I'eela 
.=iiddcnl\ loose a ml (lk‘-ong.igcd from a bund rod petty aim* jyauces. 
A slrango .<‘<• 0 ^; of liliorty Hoods the mind. .So ninny things now 
don't hi uily wiiicb hid'oiv were of such worrung inqiorUtneo. 

Afltii all Lli.ii, iMisoii juvachi's and that say, Iho appro- 

Icii^iNi* t(‘jiiv’'i'-nui'.ji (rin never wlmlly u \ ore orne its nature. All it 
can do i- to k.*i*p il iVnm botraviug itself mid Worning Wh a pur- 
lloulnr and L’i‘.i*-itt] umsiuici*. J Acelleut rules arc put forward on 
tho »^uhjoct, bur v.o :il\\;-i\.>3tind that the jimiju’ea eomoafrom aphy- 
hlciau who hiis im JM L-d lo try bis ovMi r>.medy. Sir .losbiiaUoy- 
liolds, ilu‘ ohIiuo-L of 'aeii iiud the mu.3l indofalignblo worker, laid 
it d‘i\\n ilia I iho st'crot ot life cofjtjistA*d in uevor being ovor^Mjt by 
fill.h's : blit worry iiovei shows itself as a trifle, it ai 3 enis important 
while it.A pi*w(*r bolds, i'.juik \N’uUon, of ideal Forcuily, rocom- 
iuoiid.-< ..ngliivr u.s ac:dim*vof unquiet tbougliKs but to his reailersbc 
.-•s'ljiA a umn In* n<‘*.or could liiue had an unquiet Ihoughl. Sjdney 
Siunli, fiil'mclng eiK'i.-rruJijo.'.s, s:i\ a tlml Iho luibit of taking short 
A It of iiiiiti.iii hic IS lilt* sirrol, .Mclaiielioly I by which ho clearly 
mf‘.:n.'. Won K s ) ciuumoiiiy dies to llio fiihuv for its uJiineut, and 
nui-t be ••ncoMj.b it'd by diiiiinishing the of our view, I 

iiawal.-iree liiiiiiiv coming od, my income is diminishing, aud 1 
shall fail into pci'uui.irv diHicaillic*. UVll, but you arc not fiow 
in pecimiitiv dilliniltie.s. lli'ro Ju> is confusing legitimate 
iri\l<*iieii with the i'luidnw of lliHin, which l.s our subji^'l. 'Hie JOjui 
wdl bo to ioduco Ids eNjifiiditur*; lluiii to shut bifi eye®, 

wliieh i*! llie ad\iM' ;,‘iven. Tnrsn pii .-ciiptiuiis all inis'' the idea 
ot cli.'.-e and cnptuie which li» s at liie b.'ttom of the word. I am 
liunied by ?-piviiu,il hounOs in the niulit. hmsou, writes the most 
de.'^pondmg of poet.-. Hip pm xvere numsUTB indeed ; but every 
g« uuine orr> , o\ en if it be but a \ oiing .author's dihC*)very, too late, 
of a, ciitical mispj ini, f*liHie^ the sumo n.ituic. It dogs, lixca its 
faugs, cuuiiut hi; shaken oil', wliile its liohl lasts. l»y figures alouc, 
UB soiueiliiiig e\teri]jd, eau the loniifht he exprcvsed, as Charles 
Liinih,liaiisleniuir liis wonics, ^s^ll lake the thorns out of his pillow 
and Mijig them nt rh h men':* niglit-caps. 

il may, liowe\er, he argui.d tli.it Mine there is no such thing as 
iiuriimi perJeetion, llu? world would g*-! on but ill if there were no 
temper^ a litll** *>ii the t'ide of i)i*>rhid, and apt to fubs theirisolves 
t*) oi Ih h. \\\> H*e people indeed to whom notlimg couich ami&j*, who 
hike, fur granted lint all will go rii.diL without thoir meddling, who 
li\o llmuL’i) had pcriected tlieniselves in the wise maxims 
We h.'i\e referi'td lo, vilio uaver anlicipat'* (rouble or are alannod a 
lUOHieiil loo Mil'll ; but, limvtvei* C'Uiilnit.jbJe iliis may be* totheiil- 
Mdtes, the le.-Miu couk-s too nJiliinill,; to tlieui to cugag’e our conH- 
dence or .st lupatliy. .Men are eo iiuici) oltnier immovably aerdm 
fioin upalln Ihnn irom rellccliuu that, if wo cannot Lu\i the 
medium, we i* .-ign oiuvelves nil In r (o tho pert ui but ions of a temper 
jm*uiatuiely ninl unprolilahly unxiou-. with a will to help and i*ectity 
neyond ih*' reBoiircey, than to the par.d\e (*iidiuuncc nnd cxiliu liclp- 
lejiMieB". wliieh couleiiti dly leaves tl.e fieU, entaiigleiiMUitft, Mid 
uuenMuessi\< t)i Ku’ial lilc to whoever is willing or I’oiccd to eii'* 
counter them. 


ALTIIORP. 

lyy OirmAMPTONSll IJJE, almost tbo central countv of Jvng- 
-k V lanih--an old wiitm* describes the town of rsorthampton ns 
fliluafod ‘*111 ip^o in*:iilm unibilico” — is without doubt one of the 
most respectable. e uto the word in Mi.^s Austen’s sense, many 
of wlioye heroes nnd heroines are supplied with ‘Sparks” imd 
“lod;.es” in llii? favoiiivd county. Iteftpectebilitv, in llio days of 
Mtimfii'ld Park, implied a cuml'ortnblo country house, an income 
of at least two ihoii.^^and a year, nnd a recognized position among 
all tho vuitahlc folk of Iho neighbourhood. J'eoplo of this ebiss 
have ahvavs nbomub'd iu iho Liml of “squires and spires”; and ito 
part «)f Emrlmul ia nioro iJui'kly btrowti with “ respectable 'k man- 
sions, or coulaiiis more grout houses of real importuiico, .such as 
Ikirghlov, Milton, l\ockingbam, Dmyton, Castlo Ashby, and 
Allliorp. Tt cull hardly bo s.iid that A'orihaniplon.^hiro is tui his- 
torical .‘o.inly. It. has no hiatory at all in the sense iu which York- 
.shiro, Aorlblk, and Dovoiwhire have histories, Evouts have indeed 
hfippeued within its borders; but they might almost as well have 
happened clM-wlietc, .since they were uot ruled hy the geographical 
position of the county, or hy ;*ocalia.riticfl of race arising (rom that 
position, bull'll points of historical interest as do belong lo 
Northuniplousliire gather for the mo.st part about those existing 
great houses, or the sites of such ns have disappeared, like Fother- 
inghay orNoilhain phm ( lastle. At Ri^ckitigluim wo romemW Aiiaelm. 
Oil the mound of Xorthiimpton, overlo* iking tbo river, wo recall 
St, Thomas, and that famoiw scone iu Iho King’s hall which 
was followed by his flight from England. But although Uooklng- 
ham and Northampton, each on tho hoixW of a groat forest dis- 
trict, wore for that reason much ftfl<;c 1 od by Normiui and J’Jantii- 
genet kii^s, and thus becanio the »cen «9 of oomo iraportnnt gstther- 
inp, it is" not until Tudor days that tho group or house’s which 
stUi make the (diiof glory of Northamptun.slujii becomes mafly con- 
spicuous. At Burghley it is diflicult to think of any one hot the 
g^t Lord Treasurer w’ho built it. Apethorpo equally mcalla ita 
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foundorj Sir Walter Mildmay, KlizaLeth s Chiihcellor of tho Ex- 
chequer, who reproduced tho qviiot courts of his own dwellii^ ia 
tie College of Emmahuol at Clainbridge. lloldeiiby and Kirby 
wore, in their full splendour, the creations of Sir Christopher 
Hatton. The first had i>eeu his birthplace. Down tho long gallery 
#f tho latter the grave Lord Keeper led the brawls,” after his 
Court fortunes had enabled him to buy the estate and to complete 
tlw half-built mansion. Houghton, with its stabdy avenues, was 
the home of the Lord Montagiio who sat in the hall at Fotheringhay 
at the trial of Queen Mary, of whom a very curious picture is pre- 
served in tho mansion. At Milton the tree is still shown under 
which Wolsey rested when, on his way to Leicester Abbey, be was 
entertained by the ancestor of the present owner. Custlo Ashhy, 
although a much older slrongliold existed on the coiniuanding silo 
of tho present house, was built by tho first Lord Cmnpton in the 
roiga of Elizabeth; and Altliorj) — with which wo are just now 
most concerned — i^ame rather helore that lime into the hands of Sir 
John Spencor. lh)th Compton and Spencer wert^ among those gmat 
shoop-owners whose fiocks, according to Sir Thomas Mon?, con- 
sumed, destroyed, and devoured whole fields, houses, and cities. 

. » . For their masters. , . . inclose all into pastures; 

they throw down houses, they pluck down towns, and leave nothing 
standing but only the church, to be made a sheep-houao.” The 
wealth thus gathered was cnoinnous; and the foundations of Castle 
Ashby and Althorp may be said — as local legends assert of certain 
bridges and churches — to have be«*n ‘‘ laid np'^u wool-packs.*’ 

Northamptonshire is not pictuvosqiie. lndi*c<l Iho special re- 
spectability which belongs it is hardly C(»inptitiblo \sitli iiuich 
hiH and dale, and not at all with wild moors or heathy uplands. 
It is still, os Fuller described it, “ an apple without core to bo cut 
out or rind to bo pared away.” There is no wusto giound within 
tho county; and the forest which anciently coveted so much of 
tho Burfaco must have disappeared at a very early period, since 
Oamden found little wood except at tlie i'vtreuio limits of the 
county- — about Tlockinghaiu and ^'avdley Chase, where it still 
lingers; and an old saying, “ He that would eat a h uttered fiigot, 
let him go to Northampton,” is (explained by b’liller as implying 
that to be the dearest town in England fur fuel, where no coals can 
come by water, and little wood does grow on land.” lint the forest 
pave place to rich arable land ; and the broad LTct-n pastures \\ Iiich 
follow the course of the Non had always b<-cu attractive, since the 
most ancient settlements lie ahmg tho gentle rising ground that 
slopes upward from the river. The gem « il level of the country, 
and the comparatively good roads wdiich ii\e level renderv'd pos- 
sible, assisted tho respectability of Northamptonshire, Squires’ 
houses arose at convemeut distances. The county lay at not more 
than a long (hiy's journey from liondun ; and in KlizabcUuni days, 
besides tho open pustures which attriu tod tho great shec'p-ownera, 
tho ttir was regarded as unu.snally sweet and wholcvsomo, owing, 
it was thought, to its distance from the sea, \\hich a writer 
so late as 1738 observes, “ doth not infi ct it with its noisome 
fumes.” Throughout the last century plniiting wont on lai’gely 
in Northamptonshire ; a great example having been sot by Duko 
John, the Planter,” at Houghton, where far-stretching elm 
avenues are marked features of tho landscajjo for miles about tho 
house. The bareness of the land which followed the old .sheep- 
ferming and the clearing of tho natural forest was thus gradually 
replaced by woods which have long since become vcneral)lo ; and 
“ ne that would eat a buttered fagot ” must now go elsewhere than 
to Northampton. 

Of these wooded domains, recovered to something even mon^ 
tharn the sylvau beauty of tho piiiniiive foj('st, AUhorp is one of 
tho most delightful. The deep woods that clotlie ihn sides of the 
valley, the sunny lawns — tho true old forest wood, still mainUiined 
in Northamptonshire — that open below and between them, dotted 
with deor, and overshadowed here and there by some stately oak 
or beoch, “sentinels” of the closer ranks; tho broad turf 
“ walks” (again a forest term), and the air of repose and seclusion 
that rests on the whole scene, combine to produce lui impression 
well in keeping with tho associations of the place, and with tho 
special treasures which the house contains. Ik n Jonson, and tho 
masque with which he greeted the Qneeu of .James I. and Prince 
Honry, when, on their first journey from Scotland, they entered 
the domain of Althorp — 

This is Cyparissu-^’ face I 

And the diime hath Sy'rinx gi icc! 

0 that Pau were iiuw in place ! 

Sure they are uf heavenly race ; 

Waller, and Sacharissa, who lies buried in tho little church at the 
head of the pork — 

Ye lofty lj€eche.s ! tell this matoldcss dame, 

That if togctlier ye fed all one flame, 

It could not equali/o the hundredth part 

Of -what her eyes have kindled in my heart ; 

and Edmimd Spenser, whose Faery Queens Gibbon exhorts the 
lords of Althorp to “ consider as the most precious jewel of their 
coronet these are the names and memories which first occur to ub 
00 we look down from the higher ground on the somewhat ordi- 
nary manflion. “ The nobility of the Spencers,” in Gibbon’s words, 
“has been illustrated and enriched by the trophies of Marl- 
borough and there has been no lack of distinguished pei'sonages 
in their immediate lino who have shone alike in camp and Court. 
Yet the EBSociationB of Althorp are hardly so much with public 
life oa with "retired leisure,” and with iho calm delights of such a 
vast “ Patadyse of Bokes ” as only the enthusiasm of a Dibdin could 


fairly deecrihe. More than fifty thousand volumes are arranged in 
the rooms assigned to them. The number alone probably exceeds 
that of any other private library in the world ; but when the ex- 
treme rarity and the ailmirnble condition of most of the books are 
considered, it may be added that very few public collections equal, 
or even approach, it in some of the most important departments. 

Althorp is hardly an iniposiug mansion. Mra. Jameson de- 
scribed it na having “a look of compactness and comfort without 
pretonsioD,” and perhaps this is the utmost that can be said for it. 
^e house \vas cose-d with a whitish brick by the second Earl, tho 
collector of tho library ; and of late years a building has been added 
which brings the great libraiy more into keeping with tho rest,* but 
does not alter the general contour. Yet tho house hiis really 
grown out <»f that built by Sir John Spencer, the great slieep- 
, owner, early in the si.xteenth century. It contains portions of this 
date, and successive owners have left their marks within and about 
it. The groat staircase, and probably tho picture-gallery, remain as 
they were planned by “ Sacharissa, ” Dorothy Sidney, tho wife and 
soon the widow of the first Spencer Earl of Sunderland, who fell 
at Newbury, In order to make them, she enclosed the inner 
court of tho Tudor house. Her son, the second liarl, made 
further changes; and Evelyn, who was a great friend of tho 
Countess, and w ho frequently visited Althorp, describes it as " a 
noble, uniform pile, in the .shape of a half il . . . . The hall is 
well ; tho staircase excellent ; the rooms of state, galleries, ollicea, 
and furniture, sucli as may become a great prince.” This f^ond 
I'l'irl was the “ unprincipled and faithh's.s politician ” who figures 
in Macaulay’s History, 0011.-51 ant through all the vicissitudes of his 
life to three objocls only — to be safe, rich, and groat. William 
vi«ted him at Althorp iu 1695; and “all Norihamptonshiro 
crowded to kiss the royal hand in that fine gallery which had lieen 
einbellisked by tho pencil of Vandyck and made classical by tho 
luiwo of Waller.” The second Earl Spencer told Dr. Dibdin that 
he had talked with .an old woman at Althorj) who had a perfect 
recollection of this vinit, and described the royal bodyguard as she 
saw them with their drawn swords, in the .square before tho house. 
Thi.s indeed is a tradition which J^fr. Thoms would find no diffi- 
culty in accepting. It is only within the last twenty yearn that 
persons haio piissed away who had talked to lhoSf3 who had 
wiliK\ss4?d the landing of "the “ Deliverer,” and his march inland 
from Tor Hay. 

Pictures mid portraits are scattered through nil the rooms at 
Althorp; but t!»o must important of the latter are assembled on 
the staircase — which is finally “'excellent ” — and in the long gallery. 
Fronting each other, on the upwr part of the staircase, are two very 
remarkable portraits, each a full lengtli, of the beautiful Duchess of 
l)evon.shire, born a Spencer. One of these is by Eeyiiolds, the 
other by Guiusborougli. Such an opportunity of comparing tho work 
of Sir Joshua with tliat of “tho man in Oavundiah Square” is 
rarely aflbi’ded. It is hard to say which portrait is iKo more 
graceful. We turn from one to tho other, and after tho fiftieth 
comparison are compelled to admit that both deserve the crown. 
Here we are more strictly within the domain of art. Passing into 
[ the great gafiery w'o are in that of history as well, and are made 
at once to feel how closely the older houses uf Northamptonshire 
have been associated with the general history of tho country. 
Here is a long series of Spencers, beginning with Sir John 
I of the sixteenth century — a stout, blufi-faced personage — who was 
I tho first owner of Althoiq), and whose sheep, according to the local 
! tradition, never numbered 20,000, though the flock constantly rose 
I to 19,999. followed by the first baron, so created by 

.Tames I. afler tho reception of the Queen and Prince at Althorp; 
his grandson, creat.ed J'iurl of Sunderland by Uhailes I., 111 
whose cause he fell at the ago of twenty-three iu the battle 
of Now'bury ; tho second Earl, dark and with a gloomy ex- 
pression, painted at full lengtli by Carlo Maratti, and also by 
Sir Peter Lely; the founder of tho library, and tho “Lord 
I Althorp ” of the first Keforiu Bill. These are among the most 
' noticeaole of the family portraits; unless we include with 
them Kneller’s Duchess Sarah of Marlboroimh — young, beautiful, 
and haughty— or her husband, the great Duke, by some unknown 
artist, said however to have been the favourite portrait of tho 
Duchess: who, Imving had her husband painted as the “hand- 
somest lair man ” in I^Ingland, resolved that ho should also 
appear hh the “handsomest brown man”; and this pictui'e ac- 
cordingly represents him with a darker complexion tlhan usual, 
and wearing a dark wig. But each lord of Althorp, active 
in public life, gathered about him tho “presentments” of the 
great men of his time ; and tho gallery is in truth, as 
Walpole fantastically described it, “ an enchanted scene, endeared 
by a thousand circumstances of history and art to the pensive 

S ectator.” No period of English history, from the tune of 

onry VIII. to our own day, is unrepresented. Elizabeth’s great 
statesmen leek out from tbeir stiff panels. Vandyck’s stately fuU- 
leugths seem ready to step forth their canvasses ; and the 
beaiiti^ of Grammont lan^^iah along tho walls in the most flowing 
dishabille Sir Peter Ijely. The famous Vandyck in whi^ 
George Digby, second Earl of Bristol, and William Bussell^ after- 
wards the first Duke of Bedford, are represented together, is no 
doubt that to which Macaulay specially refers. It ia one of the 
finest Vandycks in this countir, and would alone be rtnffieient to 
make the reputation of any gallery; as this gallery would of itsdf 
Bufliciently distinguish the house, did we not know that the chief 
treasures of Althorp are yet rarer and more costly. 

To most of us the great “Speneerum” library, which IHbdm 
has described in so many tomes, and on which he has te^ed 
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hifl most ecstatic epithets and his largest type, is scarcely a roalitv. 
It cannot in the nature of thin^ w thrown open to tJie world 
after the fashion of a picture-gaUery or a rousenm of natural his- 
tory. Not inody stranffors pass through the rooms which contain 
it;, and fewer still (umess under special circumstances) have had 
the privilege of holding in their own hands the famous Decamerme 
or the Boh of iJhm, The first Spencerian lihrary— that which 
Macaulay describes Lord Spencer, son of the second Earl of 
Sunderland, as collecting, while other heirs of noble houses were 
inspecting patterns of Steinkirks and sword-knots, dangling after 
actresses or betting on fighting-cocks,” passed to llienlieim, end 
hecatue the foundation of the collection there, ft liad been pltMlged 
to the Duke, the fatheivin-law of Lord Spencer, far a sum of 
jo,cxx3/. ; and when the second Earl Spencer (who represented 
the younger branch, made by Duchess Sarah equal in wealth to 
the elder, which inherited Blenheim) began to ioriu his library, he 
found nothing at Althorp beyond the ordinary book collection 
of a large country house. How the “ bokes ” were gsthcred ; how 
part of the great library of President do Thou foiuid its way to 
Spencer House; how treasure after treasure — tall copies, uucut 
copies, unique copies— -passed day by day into this vast asseni- 
blago ; how Charles Lewis was busied day and niglit in retouching 
old bindings, and in decorating the rare lorneB of CaAttni and 
Wynkyu de Worde with the choicest specimena vi' bibliope- 
gistic ” art— all this may be read in the pagea of Dibdin. Many of 
the rarer books remained for a long time at Spcnci^r House in St. 
James’s Place. All have now be«*u removed to Althorp; and tlui 
heart of the time bibliomaniac (if such a being still linger in the 
world) must burn within him us he jmcca room after room lined 
with such treasures us no other chateau in the world can show. 
One Caxton elsewhere is precious. Here are tlo/ens ; and the 
history and development of the ara impressoria ” is nowhere else 
to be followed so clearly. The books morc'over are lodged as they 
should be, not in a vast dreary iipartrmmt, raredy entered and little 
attractive, but in u series of rooms opening one into another on the 
ground-floor of the mansion, thoroughly comfortable, and in clailv 
use. Here and thow a portrait, or some picture of unusual excel- 
lence, breaks the line of the cases. All tiio books are richly and 
appropriately habited, und cast what Dibdin well (^alla a “ heart- 
warming glow ” throughout the long range of apartments— so long, 
that as the same ingenious writer suggests, a Shethind pony 
might be conveniently kept, in ready caparison, to carry the more 
delicate visitor from oner extremity to another.” One room, of 
which the dimensions aro by no weans small, is devoted to books 
Tinted before iscx). Here are Aldiries of the greatest beauty, and 
ore the long rows of Oaxtons, Pynsons, and De Wordes bend 
the groaning shelves,” and strike the most hardened collector 
with wonder. Here too is the celebrated Valdurfer Boccaccio, 
bought by the Marquis of Blandford at the lloxbiirghe 
sale for 2,260/., the largest sum ever given for a single 
volume — or indeed for any book except the Mazarine Bible in 
two volumes, which at the sale of tiie Perkins Library in June, 
3873, brought 2,690/. The groat sum giien by L(»rd Blandford for 
the Boccaccio was owing to the zeal of his ri^'al, Lord Spencer ; 
who subsequently acquired the precious volume for the c«^iupara- 
tively moderate price of 918/, The book is certainly a Ixuuitiful 
one, and in the finest condition ; yet, in spite of Dr. Dibdin, the 
gi'cen morocco of Charles Lewis, sprinkled with gold ornaments, 
and bearing the arms of the Duke of Boxburghe, and of Earl 
^poncer^ seems hardly the most fitting dress for it. It recalls too 
much the fierce slrupglo of the auction lists. 'J’liis, and the uth^u* 
tieasures of the ** old book room ” us it is called, are more carefully 
protected than the rest of the library. But there is a general rule that 
no book may be taken down save by the librarian, wbo is assisted 
by an excellent catiilo^e, in many small volumes, arranged in a 
cabinet. Each book tliere entered has its number, referring a 
large general volume, which gives its situation in the library, so 
that it can be found at once. 

It is difficult to tear oneself from such n library, wliich, like 
Prospero’s, “ were dukedom large enough ’’for the true student. 
But the park and the church should both bo visited, and that not 
hastily. The flower-garden at the side of the house occupies the 
aite 01 the l^wling-green on which King Charles, w ho was in the 
habit of riding over from Holdenby, was playing when news was 
brought that a party of horse, ‘^olJscurely headed,” was in sight; 
and the King instantly returned to Holdenby, to fall into the 
arms of Comet Joyce. The towers of Holdenby were then within 
sight from Althorp. But the woods of successive planter.*) have 
grown up to intercept the view, and to afford a pleasanter and 
richer home scene, ^eso planters have in most instances com- 
memorated the date of their work by tablets and inscriptions, the 
<< only instance,” says Evelyn, ** I know of the like in our coimtry.” 
The earliest dates aro 15^7 and ij68; and a long walk towards 
the ohuzdi leads through a wood plantod by Sir William Spencer 
in 1624. On the reverse of the stone which records tills 
are the words “ Up and bee doing and God will prosper.” It 
IS interesting to compare the size and mwth of the trees with 
the dates at which we thus know that they were planted. They | 
are for the most part beech and elm ; but many venerable otdes, 
older than the flmt recorded date of planting, shade the higher 
part ofthe ground, about the church of Great Brington. Here, 
paashtf into the churchyard, a view opens before us whicdi would 
WstrScing anywhere, but which in Northamptonshire is so pic- 
tuxeaque as to be hardly oonsistont with due respectability. There 
isno not life it in ne county; and the broken, woom valley 
ntTji^ Soineisetdure or to Devon* The church is full of 


Spencer monuments, illustrating, nu less than the portraits in the 
gallery, the changes of art and of fabliion. The earlier effigies are 
accommodated in a feshion which is liappily raro. Thiw are half 
covered as they lie ou their high canopied tombs wiura species 
of heraldic counterpane, duly turned back at the lop, and adorned 
all over with divers shields and blazonings. The eiVect is not 
pleasing 1 and the later Cliantrcy tigunjs, Hllhough the works of 
that sculptor gtmenilly iiiul a more appropriate homo in a great hall 
or public builtling tlian in u church, indicate a rotuni to a far 
bolter and liigher feeling. 


TIIK TJMI'JS OX LLLPTIOX OF msnOPS. 

I T is plain thnt Sir William llarcourt has his admirers and 
iiiiiiatorH. We stumbled bome time back upon a paper which 
thought that tlio late Solicitor-tieiierur' bad altogeiljor routed 
Mr. liladstoue, Mr. llurdy, and everylnxly pIfo, and had, notwith- 
standing his own disclainu!!*, displayeil a most, remarkable kjiow- 
ledge of canon law. The atlecUitinn of mnoraiice one day and tho 
ullectation of knowledge tlio next ccrtiiinly seems to pay," and it is 
no wonder if others take up the same line. Such u one showed 
Iiimndf in tlic Tinim a few days brick on the occasion of the Into 
election of a Pt'otcritimt Bishop of Kilmore. To the ordinary mind 
such an election miglit seem to be of great imjiortanco to those wlio 
are iiiimedialely coiici rned, but not to be spc-ciully exciting fo any- 
body cDe, und certainly not to be remarkably strange or remarlc- 
ably funny. But the 7 V/nf# appears to have looked on it as 
being .-omehow a grand opportunity at once for the display of 
fun nnd for the allectation of igriomnoe. To us it seems not 
lit all wonderful that, in .m established Church, the appoint- 
ment of Bishops sluiuld, formally or practically, rest willi the 
civil po\M'r. It seems just as little wonderiul that, in a Church 
whii h is not esiablislied, Bishops should Iks appointed in eomo 
other way, und election by the elergy and people of the dioceso 
a]i])ears, to say the least, as obvious a way as any other, To 
the Ttwijf the notion of a Bishop being elected at all acems 
something inherently funny, something so siimigo that the Ttmes 
cannot make it out. It would hardly have done to say that 
such a thing had never before been beard of in the whole history 
of Christendom. Jt would hardly have done to Sfiy that it 
nowhere heard of among Protestant English-speaking Churcheis 
at this moment. That would have been a feat beyoud even the 'Times 
or ils model. No ignorance of canon law or of ecclesiastical history 
could go quite so far as that. No doubt, if we accept ilie opinion 
of Sir \Villiam llarcourt, igmmince on such mattere is highly 
creditable; still tliere are boundH to ignorivnce as there ai-e to 
knowledge. Even the genius of Sir William llarcourt or of his 
follower in the Times could hardly, by any amount of striving, 
reach such a degioe of ignorance as to think that the fn-o election 
of a Bishop was a thing never he ird of befor»3 the disestablishmerifc 
of the Protestant CJmrcIi in Ireland. J'N on among the com^spondents 
of the 7 VfHfS thiTo must lurk unse»*n Oladstonea or Hardies ready 
to expound such n matier hs this. Mr. Ho8kyn.s-AbrahaH, for 
instance, who is always so willing to inform the public, whether 
about the sports of the amphitheHtni or about the bishopric of 
Dorchester, would doubtless bo i-eady to write something about tho 
disturbances at Borne at the lime of the election of Pope Damaana. 
And some t5a\i‘lled correspondent might be willing to atoop to tho 
humbler fact that Bislmpa uni at this day freely elected in tho 
Episcopal Churches of Scotland, of the United Slates, and of aomo 
ut the Colonies. But the 'Tii/ifs must have its ^oko, notwithstand- 
ing tJie facta ; so, aa the fiicts could not bo tleniod, they had to bo 
bundled into a corner. 'To throw facts aside in this way aa insig- 
nificant or unintelligible is much grander than to take no notice of 
them ut all. It uultea the display of knowledge and the display 
of ignorance ; it is as much as to say, w'hat is surely a fine thing 
to bo able to say, that wo know enough about tho matter to know 
that there is nothing woith knowing. There must bo pet‘»ple who 
see something line- in such talk as tho following, otherwise it would 
not pay to tuUv it: — 

True, we are all .1 ware— at it i« reported to u? —that there is an 

Lpisctipal Oluiuh north ofthe Tweed which elects it'i Ifi^hops. Rut that vve 
all lK’li»*ve to l e a |nM»r, strugduit^, provisional uiakesliiR, and not an alto- 
gether aojions allair. 'J'here is Imnlly a city in the Andiipelnjj^o, in Syria, 
or in Mesorotfliiua that has not half A dozen livol Chim hes, each with its 
Patriarch, rriniatt-, Archhi.^liop, and Risho()s — on paper all os good us ho of 
Cnnteibury, or he of Din ham. I'liat tliero is such a Limbo, and tlint in it 
there, may be n Scotch Fptw'upacy, we all know j but that does not help the 
English mind one step to the imagination of an Episcopal Kleidion south of 
the Tweed. The elections of (ianarliun and aomo olher varieties of Colonial 
and American Rishops arc ciiually bi>yoiid the rango of tho ordiiuuy Englhdi 
undorataiuling and cxi^criencc. 

There is something mighty grand in the burly prosperity which 
looks down iqxjn a Church — or most likely upon anything else — 
because it is “ poor and struggling,” with such utter’ scorn that it 
can hardly take the trouble to imow whether there is such a poor, 
struggling thing or not. But we should like to know what idea tho 
writer attached to the words “ provisional makeshift,” as applied 
to the Scottish Episcopal Ohuren, Moat likely bo mendy thought 
that they sounded big and contemptuous, and did not atop to 
think whether they meant anything or not. In tho common use of 
words; a ** provisional niakeshil’t,” say a provisional ^vernment, 
or any other thinff that is provisional, moans somethiDg which 
is meant to last onTy till something else is ready. The Times thore- 
^ fore lool^ forward to a day when this poor, struggling Churchy 
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■which provisionally oleols its nishop-?, will clmutre into somclhing 
else, j>erliap8‘ into a rich, prosperous Church, wiiicli has its l 3 ishops 
appointed in sonic other ^\'uy. \^'o see no reason to expect 

anything of tiio kind; hut the 'Times clearly does, or elso it 
Biinply tuUrs nonseiiho. Jkit at any rate the Times WIUs at 
anything poor and as “ ntjt an altoi^other se.rioua 

aflair,” Wo have no iloul^t lliat many pijople in Jerusalem and 
Iteino and Mecca, pro.-^jx'nni.s people wlio \\ero iu)t thoiimelvea 
poor or strugirliuj.', talKetl in ju'-t tills himl of way ahout certain 
fltiiges hoth of Cliristianil V and of MnlioiiKUanisin. As h»n;r ns 
nohody h<'li<*vod but Khadijah and Ali, Islam must have looked 
very 111 lU’h like “not an allo;ret her serious uHiiir.'^ d’hc*n, stirred 
vip perhaps l^y the lisit of the .Incohite PnlrLivch, the 'Tunr^ j-oes 
on to talk nhout the 1‘la.st, to bring in the sweet won! IMeso- 
polamia, and to back it up by" that other s\\e. t word 
Archipelago, which is only one ^3 liable shorter. Tlnm it jjoes on hv 
Bonio strange process of geograph3' to hint tliiit a !Scottl-!i epi'^copaev 
may be somewhere in these parU, somewheie in the \ichipelago, 
Syria, or Mesopotaun>i. Ihit why the hict that Minhi.ps e.m lie 
freely elected in Scotliiinl “ does not help tins Mnudi.'-li mmd one 
step to the iniaginalion of an Mpisecipal l'llecii»»ii of the 

Tweed;’ the Tiotes does not esplaiii, imd we eeit iiidy cannot 
guess. As little can w'e gnoss why tin* (‘Icrllo'.s of (\^loiii.il ami 
Araovican Ili.shops are “ b-woiul tlie ra7i;.'e of the onlinajy Jfnplisli 
undcrslauding and e\perience.'’ 'I lie Timc/t s;i\s -o, and iliat i-^ 
all. Anything to wbicii we are not ]iei i^onall v 'I.h -I may l.e said 
to bo b<yond the rarjge of mir ('xperieiiee, but win i'« it he3<tnd 
Iho range o/'our uiahMslniiding W'liy sIkih’iI a (Iiifi-/ which can 
bo easily done in Scotland, (hinadn, ami tin* rnind .Sl.'ihs be 
thought so very inysterions in I'lni'-Iaml r" Tie re ina\ be \erv good 
reasons for not <luing the siinie thing in Mneland, hni it e.oi luinlly 
be a thing which I'liigti'^bniiMi arc unable (wen !•» nmlci.-,(nn<i. 
Kcallv tlm ordiuary baiglisliiu.in is not >-iieli a foul ns the yVnn.s* 
makes biin out. And the pu//le i.s h'-iphteiu'il win n we lind iliat 
the thing which is m) iU3Sterions wlu'ii done in i'anuda ami S<*ot- 
laud becomes at once intelligible .as soon as it is done in Iridaiid. 
This i.s fairly bo\ond ua. AmerlcaiH, ( 'anadians, Scoichmcn, have 
all doubtless points in wdiich they dilVer from lliiu’lis'mieii. Hut 
■wo shiwild Lave thought thattlm way.s of Seolelimen, ot t ./nnadians, 
even of Americans, weie all of them easier for an i'.nglishui.iii to 
understend than th(‘ ways of Iiif limeii. 

Funnily enough, in liic ne\t arliide wo light b; i cros reading, 
on the word.s “ After .all, ( ’.oifidiaiis an* but J! 1 'hmeu" — theso 
versMIarunliuns whoso eedesi.aslical doincs w'o an told arc unin- 
telligible to the ordinary Kngli.di nml(‘r'iUnidimj-. So, in tlic 
very article about election of iJisliops \v(> iv.id, a little, way abu\e 
the passage winch wc 'pioted, ihal “tin' bale idea of a real Kpi.*-- 
cojwil Flection in this country is monstrous and impossible — I ill it 
is tried.'’ The Timm itself tin refoas impli(;s that, if tried, it might 
not turn out to tx' either inoiij (rous or impio.ssihle. How'all tlieso 
statements arc to bo reconci!<‘(l, perhaps the, '/'nocs' koows; wo do 
not. Jiut perhaps wo hiuo done tlu* mdicio injimlico hv jilunging 
into the middle of it. Itw.as in the miiMIc that wo found that 
very Tomiirloiblo estimate of the ordinarN English uud<*i>tandiiig, 
and that very remarkable pi(*ce of geogrupliy which pl.a<*ed the 
8cotti.sh Itpiscopacy Bomewhero in the Aivliipclagi), Syrhi, or 
McaopotHMiia. Fct us try even now- wluilher any liglit can bo got 
by going btmk to the beginning. There, after being told that the 
election wa.s involved in Di.scstablishuicnt, .and after hearing the 
Times add, as with 11 sigh, “'I’liere was no lielp for it,’’ wo 
read : — 

Bnt the wlmlo ido.'i of .s Bishop in this pjirt of flic is fliaf he is from 

W'ithout as it;;. ini', tlio. diocese iip Ls to govcni, and jiIm) iVum .above it — as tar 
tibovt* it (IS tlic (’(iniiiition hovicty will allow. .Vs. he <mu no longer fonic 
fiom the Holy ( 'ify, wlictlwr tliat of the Ivi-st or that <ir Uonic, he imminated 
by the vou c »)!’ llravcn, a.s expressed l),y the voico of tin? [looplp, Miblimaled 
liud iliHtjlU’d through all possible atagr.s of election and .stdeetum. 

As far as the words “to govern,” this gives us a kind of idea; tho 
rest is ns far biwoiid our nndcrbtanding ns tho idea of electing a 
lliahop i.s said to ho to that of most of onr countrymen. “ A.s fur 
ubovo it us the fonuatinn of society will allow." A\ hat does this 
inonn ? Wo have ivad it tw'ico or Ihrico vvitliont finding out. 
Then what is all this about tho Holy City of the Kast whence 
Bishop, s cun no longir come^ lines the Times fancy that there 
ever was a lime when hinglish Bisliop.s cmtimonly camo from Jeru- 
fciilem ? Tho sublimated .Mid ilistilled vnice of Heaven — buve our 
chemists learned how to distil a \oicc'f — is explained in tho next 
sentenco to moan tho voice of the Primo Mini.stor. Soiiio ^Ya^' on 
^0 got the following burst, not about Bishops, but about things 
in genera) : — 

hvmdhing la thl^ eoimtiy, .so think, drops from tho clouds or 
Spnnga from tie* fouud.afuuis of r.irth .nod lime. VV'c Jove to think our faith 
pnuutivi', our t’, ''till y Xorrrmn, our Queen a d.iui;htt'r of Odin, uur eiHOuii.s 
ilypcnua'cnn, our fKuistuutitui .a ininicle, and our luL'nirchy tnueublu on fur 
up or down tta wo can stretch (*ur minds to. 

■\yhen tho Times shall have explained to us wduit arc “ tlic founda- 
tion# of earth and time,” whollier they arc an elephant or .attirtoiso, 
or nothing else, wo will try to make out souicthiug about “primi- 
tive laith,” “ Xorman gentry;’ and “ 1 lypcrliortam cusUmis,” the last 
at l6ast of w'hich, one niight have iboii'glir,, were rpiite “ beyond the 
rfUlg0 of the ordinary i'higliab iindei^slandlng and c.vperienco.” 
Then too, whoa wo know tho “ foundation of time,” wo may be 
abh^ tb gue## how far ‘Hip and down ’’ the Times “ can stretdh its 
miud to,” for the purpose of tmeiug a hiontrehy. Am for the 
“daughter of OdiuV' thi-re auivly tomo# a touch of the grand 
Bereerker rag& which i# not imkuowu to us. Where so many 


things are above u^*, it h a comfort to light on somctbiiig within 
the rcacli of mir frtculiies, and to bo able to protest agaiubt 
English Woden beini> ^horu of hia English TE. 

Wo agree witli the Tiuv's that tho free election of an Trieh 
Bibliop is n thing to be lu-ard of “ not without emotion.” Bui. 
w'ithoiit the hcl]» of tlic Ttmm, our oniolious o-t such an event would 
hardly ha\e earned us baelc to Wodcii ; still k'ss would they have 
carried u.m .awaylo -Me.supotiiniia and the if3'perboreansb 


AN AIJMVn I’J.WBbOrNI) OV TITT-: FETUBE. 

arc jncliiUMl to take it as a sign of the tiiuca ar.d an omei]f 
fV of tliu fill live lhal. tho 1 Lonorary Secri'tary of the Alpine 
Eluh writes an eveitlii'i letter ill prjii.'^c of moimtaineering in the 
(’aiicj'Hi.-i. Wo ilo nut .siv that il iioco.^sarily provcB anything, 
and we arc Mwave that dililnuit comiucntetors may interpret it 
(lilli'reiilly. The nuist ardent of mountaincors may be the most 
catholic in their i}i?.ies, and a pasdou for tho particular peaks on 
wJih*h a man lia^ rai.-'t'd an Alpine reputation may only prompt hi lu 
to a failhh'ss ailonition of fiirthci', if not fairer, rivals. Cynics may 
sug;;esl, moreo\er, ihat, nu eminent Alpine Glubinuii recorninciuU 
inir oulr'iiler^ to disjmrt theniselvos .anywhere else than in Switzer- 
laml |•t'mi^ld.s oik* of ilu; lisli.-rmaii who ])riti,ses any stream bnt that 
to which lie habitually iTsoits, or the belated tourist wlio ivcoiu- 
morids to the cnnipioimns ol ins journey all the liohdsiu tlic place of 
their destmatieii Cicept the hn^lelry which Jic is bound for luiii&e,lE 
For onr>elve.s we aiv, content to read Mr. Moore’s loiter in its plain 
scns<', and we Ijeljiwe iIliI. those vvbo nniy sock for hidden me.m- 
iny.s in it will give iliembclve.s very unnecessary trouble. Ft is^ 
tertain tieit the iiKniulaiu “ play ground of Europe ” is hccoining 
far loo oveivrowdetl to lie pleasant, and those wrho know and 
appreciated il a . it once was may well be h‘nipt.ed lo turji toward.^ 
untrodden snmniils uinl virgin {ilncicrs now that they are ulhowcd 
at every turn. U is true that there urc obiioiLs advantagna in 
the railways, dih^HUicu roads, and miilo tracks which liuid you 
eaMly at ceiilrai starling points; in the profusion of smiir hoti'ls 
where, you may fvuiily yuiirnelf bn* a formidable eN|Hidition, or 
iviTuit your e.xh.iiisiuai aller it.s faLigiies; and wltere tho worst 
mi.' fortune that can po^^ibly liclal you is .a bad hoMic of wme 
or an OMa’i’haree ni the hill. And mlvaula'/cs <it' this kind 
will be brouglil .'’peeialiy home to one after lisbaiiiig to what Mr. 
Moore has lo tell O', of the delkiencies m ac(*oniuiui.l.ation winch 
he had to put, up with in tho C.mcasuB. Hut, on the otlicc 
hand, wlien yon In.'ak away ha- your aulumn lioliday from 
ilio we.iring monotony of everyday life, iiotliing ran be more 
ilisappoiiitiiig th.'.n to tuul yoiirsell haunted hy the nioS'L oh|ecti(*u- 
a])lc bufi bears of our home civilization. JH'cn conlirmtal Sy h.iriteB 
arc willing to rough it lor a time, when they can con, solo them- 
.selvos through n piu'Iod of sutlcriiig with tho hop« of ouco again 
finding enj<»ymeiit in th(* lu.\urit',s that have long palled ujion 
tln‘iu from habitual u.se; wliilo tho luoro fortunate niortala 
who have a .*<ujienibiin(lurico of .strength and animal spirits ave 
brought almost to loathe tluiso eomforlfj of e.xLstencc ■wKicb. 
onhinglc them every whmo among ,swarm.s of cockneys. Tho 
people xvho aro vve.iiherboiirid at Ghumouiii, Z(,T*^Jftkt, or other 
cluulang ce.n(i\:s, arc ravenous after tlni passiug goM.sip of the day,, 
csperiiilly when it has roli'renco to the moimtnins that ovei'hutig 
them. If tlio visitor has any kind of mountaineering reputation^ 
lie finds that it liny preceded him and advertised hia aiTivaL His 
intentumy have been betrayed by his coming in tlio company of thei 
wcll-know'n guide iv hom be has attached to his person by a reUiniug 
11*0 ; or else it is his package of ropi»H and ic«-a,xes that has gained 
him ephemeral noluriely soicly agaiiiBt his ■will. It pc-ys tho 
natives of the- pLirc to parade hiiu before the travelling public. 
The landlord and the 'vvaitei'S point ni iiiiu behind his buck ; people 
lay their heads together and whisper about him as he siU 
at tho talde-d’hbte, or observo ivith anxious sympathy tho atteii- 
tiou ho pays to the barometer. True, ho may give thorn tho 
slip in tho om*Jy morning, when ho imdcoa his start for the 
rocryrc.s td’ tho palaces of natiue at an hour -wlion ali his curioua 
folio vv-loLlgora are still .sluinboring peacefully. But tho moment 
that the w'orhl is uji and about again it docs itabest to make up 
for neglected opportunities, taking up the chase where it loft it 
olV the evening before. If tlio climber’s niovemcntH on tho ice axe 
visihlo from tlio villago or any rising ground in its neighbourhood,, 
they concentrate tho attention of all the idlers. All the tekscepe#- 
are pointed to the sparkling snow-slopes ; his progress is folJow'od 
step by 8 t<'p ; liis failure would bo uoUkI Mid diflcussed, as his* 
»iiccc 3 .i maiies him more a lion than over. If he returns in tbs 
evoning to tlio phico he started fixini, his arrival is ceremoniously 
fiHed by tho local syndicate, and Lo must sneak away to hia bath, 
and ibo Buppor- table through a showcHT of iirewoika wbicii "will 
probably tiguro in his bill. 

Rather than submit to the penalties of &U!ie in tkif olTendiye 
and by no niwips economical shape, we can conceive the most en- 
thusif^tic admirers of the Alps taking refuge in the Oauoaaus or 
anywhere else. In tho Gaucasus, moreover, there ia undoubtedly 
a cry groat deal to attract adventiiron# spirits and amateurs of 
magnificent nature. There ate peaks that are loftier tbak Ibe^ 
summit of Mont Blanc, and apparently to thofuH a# hard of aoeesa- 
as Uie Matterhorn. There are Klaciexs that, as. wo fimey^dwaxi 
the vast axea ot the Aletsch, and icy Staircases that, ana oisdlia aa* 
lormidal^ w that which leadaup to : Foathar, 

were is the incalculable channt of ntoying nlMMUi49FferywhBM 
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the mysloriea of the unknown — myetericB which must pivo a nest 
for many a year to come to the motintain scramhlea that may he 
undertaken in those parts. In Switzerland all the bcBt things Iiave 
been done already, and duly chronicled in history or romance. 1 hero 
is not a conspicuous peak that has not been trodden, by daring 
foot; fjcarcely a col that has not been crossed or a glacier 
cataract that has not Ixjen scaled. High-level routes have ijeen 
puzzled out where night after night you must seek flheller aiuoug 
hoiildfTrt or under the letj of an icc-wiill, or nt all <jvefi1s hous*) 
ourself in a chfiJct. Men have bid for fame mid e.veittiiiicnt 
V stiiviiig to improve on the feats of their prudoees^ors in 
performing awkward expeditions against time or wilh lialt-ailow- 
anco of guides, or oven in sonie instances wqthout giihh^s of 
any kind. In the Oawjasua TOislxdc and lOlliurz hfiv« inde<*(l been 
ascended, hut only from particular points of departiiro, and olsc- 
whero the explorer is always pretty sure 1o be tln' liist on the 
ground. There must lie an oxtiuordiiiary fiisciimtion in climbing 
when you know nothing of the inagiiilieeiiee of tho jiru.-?- 
pecls that await you, hut are only certain that you will be 
the first w'ho has appreciated their beauties. Xur are the 
valloys and tho lower rangt^ loss iutorcsting in llniir way than 
the giant mountains which doniiiiato llieiu,anil do\Mi among tbostj 
vulloys you can vary your luodo of travelling agrtHMibly. d’lie 
dividing ridges aro crossed everywlicre by l<iw eres.s ]»:isf>es, 
whence you can look up to the perpetually changi ng \ lews of a grand 
iiio^inlain panorama, and tho road l(*-ads you llirouirh a clj.iriu- 
hig variety of kindacape among the flocks and herds of a patltiral 
people. 3'ho inhabitants of tho (^aiicaeus rosenililo tho Sjianiards 
in one respect -ihoy always move abcait on liorM’hieK them>. K**-, 
nor can they understand any ono else going on loot liv^ rliuic**. ( )f 
course they will have to recuncilo llieiutielves in time to llie odd 
tastes of thoirEnglif*h visitors, and iloubtless iIk* .- will «to so readily 
enough when the otlice of guide to their higlea' mountains becomes 
a recognized and prolilable calling. Ibit in ibe meant im(^ their 
visitors will gain by taking a liintiVora their habits, and by hiving 
tbo clever and spintod liltlo horses <d‘ the count ly to (mitv th»'m 
pleasantly from point to jioint. Many u Inaeller has 

grunibkxl at being dragged ahmg mountainous lines nt route, lik(5 
that of tho Illume vulloy, in the interior of o\eri-'aded dilieipees, 
or in tho btufiy compartmonts of slow railway ti.iin'-. lb? 
has found it vexaliotis, in making his way to son.e hi'.Hli(uartt'r | 
like Zonnatt, to liavo to cljooso between plodding on In d mKmu the 
carriage-road, or being slowly dragged up agaiimt tin* (o)iarin a 
cbur-a-baiic at walking pace. Jii the (Jauea>iis he may literally 
indulge himself in the poetry of mol ion, cantering on the springy 
turf among the flocks that are browsing on tbo spui s <3f the siiow) 
moimtains. 

iVr roniraj as they say in the City, we must in coinniou can- 
aIout take a look at the reverse side of the picluri*, aUlumgli it 
may he considered attractive or the opposite according to the 
tastes and training of dillenuiL explorers. We liave spoken of 
the lack of jioiises of cntortairimmit of any kind, oomjn^llirig ilie 
traveller to throw himself on the hospitality of the villagers, 
mid, whether ho likes it or not, to pureue a eourai of .studk s 
in tho nativo character. Jn Switzerland you know exactly 
what you have to expect in thatw.ay; whim you are in doubt 
you may con.siilt tho guide-books. Thore are hoi els where you 
will be niado comfortable^ and treated fairly, 'fheie are other 
hotels where you are taken in and done for. Tim bulk of the 
classes whoso services you hax^e occasion to retain have been 
ebamefully demoralized by tlm influx of tourists, altliough there 
is a certain number of liononrabie guides who are like “gold as 
has pai»sed the fumago,'^ r.s Mrs. llanis said of Mrs. llamp. In 
tho Oaucniaus, us yot at lc.aat, your reccjitioii in any piuticuhir 
village seems to 1)0 much more a matter of lottmv tliau the 
scenery which you have set out to inve.stigate. In the latter ease, 
weather pennitting, you aro simi to bo gratilied mmu or less ; in the 
former, it is far from certain that you will bo equally well satis lied. 
One sot of villagers put strangers to ransom in tiie most remor.nele.sa 
fashioTi, and are said to have so littlo idea of our lieuiuiful Fysteiu 
of cre^t that they will not even part, with an egg without actually 
receiving the coin it costa in oxcliange for it ; while their neigh- 
bours in the next valley insist on enterlaining you gratis, and ouly 
consent to be remunerutod tit your doimviure if you are nt 
extreme pains to save their smeeptibililios. Oi^ the whole, 
however, it would appear that this generous lio.spitality is 
the exception. In most places Mr. Rrooro found it hard work 
to bargain for portei’s, and harder still to coax tliL'in along 
when they were caught. Guides they ca.Ti siurcoly be colled, 
for, OB the mountaineers are on equestrian ratn*, and indis- 
poaed to unnecesBtury pedestrian exercise, w'e may presume that 
they seldom venture on tlieir own accou?it aeove tlie passes 
which they must travel in tho way of busiiicsH. 'Dicw is no 
doubt that, as Mr. Moore says, the ardent Knplisa mountaincor 
is likely enough to be disappointed with tho country ns things .are 
thereat present Tho ambitious Alpine man is willing to malm 
any recBonable olfort to achieve some deed that will redound to his 
glory ; he is perhaps ready even to run uiireusonahle risks, rocou- 
ciliug them to his conscience by the injjewous sophistry which ho 
has oultmted. But his conscience will remonstrate when he is 
plainly trenching on tho line that divides insanity from xntiro im- 
prudence. Thus a peak may be fairly accessible when you make 
your attack on it after due deliberation, from someestablisiied base 
of operations, aceompanied by guides or attendants of good local 
otperieftce, and with an ample supply of suitable provk^ons. But 
^ the ectomnast prudence you must give it up as Buinhhd or 


impracticable if you can count on none of iHM'vmry condi- 
tioiiR in your favour. At the some lime, wd may be nure that 
districlB lil«) tho (laiicosus will be more and luore viftited as 
comiuuuiaitions with tho, front ioi's of Europn and Ania are made 
eaeior, and its Switzorlaad becomes more and move nvernin, (.hie 
man will tiUempL tbi.s undeilalcing, auolbur mnu will 6uccc(^l 
in that other ; the inlinbiUnts will gradually learn to appre- 
ciate the value t)f their ViBitor^, and will exert tuemselves 
to help ^tiinni out in their f^crentric vag-irics. Htill, though 
Cauciisia may be stiyulily reclaimed, it i.s rieva* lilcely to loc<o 
a strong siuuek of sAvagorv". In any cuso it ia a long way 
removed from the hcad-quiirrerri of all the Aljune Clubs, lla fierce 
inliabitant**, to hjiinile, tin* knife and the yutiighau from tirno 
imniennirial, are u.s little likely to be alKSolubdy tuiut'd hb the desert 
deweiidiiiiU of Trtliin.'u*!. It Jans L ‘cii annexed, loo, to the doinuiions 
of a line of iiiililarv {jidoer.its who are nioiv* likelv^ jierliups than 
any other pot4‘rifn1e'> to trfuiblo the of Kuropo; so that even 
if it were .duiiited , 'IS Cent rally as the Swii'.s l*’e])ublic, hotel com- 
panies (limited) could hardly V'-ckon witli conhdeiire on regular 
returns on I he cu])ital (hey might sink theie. Ail 1 he more on 
this ficciunit the country may be deiitined to ctmio into fardiion 
with the eJasd of I'higlisluiien who lia\o the command of money, 
who r;in control their time, and wdio Jove to pnsjli iijounLaineering 
adventure bevond the iimil of ordinary cockiii'V travel. 


TJii: T(>\\t:r of London. 

^pini ngilation recently romraf'uced for opening tho Tower 
X w'idioiit puMueiit on certain day.s nrnv pu^'^ibly he mjcressful, 
bill groat ditileully will be found in I'lnTyinir (<Mt any sclUiUU' I’ortho 
])urpo>e. The pre.=^ent division of vi^itor-i into small parlies in almost 
tlic only plan hy wliieli the public can be julmittcd to see a fortress 
tilled with (bivenimeiil stores jnul conlaiiiing many cluiudxu'SW’bich 
it would be baziirdi>us to open to all comerK. Whether Mr. 
llepwortb DLxnn’s deMniptiou of tliv‘. Tow* r as ii'dional property is 
more cvneel than bis thei*rv a-» to its Huiiquity we shall not 
attempt to deltrmine. The mo ion has cmt iinly grout intore.»t la 
its pieservaliun us well .is in securing the privilege of e.V[»loring it, 
Mi.-le-ulimj and impoileei ns iIk; ])jv-ent sy^iem oVshovvirie it in, it 
mii't b'* regarded {t.s an all ‘•'apt, if no more, tovvard.s the education 
ol til. pisqde in one laininihir. Dot very bttle addition to tho 
intelqgi nt visitor's stock of pre\i()ua kiiowh d^e is to be gained by 
following a lleefefikT. Aft cl' a vi.dl. if we liiru to niiv of tho 
authorities, and l•.■'pc^i!|ny if we c</iisnlt Mr. (.'kirk's valuable pfqwj* 
in Old London, it will probablv bo found that we have coma 
away witli a v'ory imidcquali* im]ire'*sion of wlni, tbo Tower rcalJy 
is, and liave jrreal tliliiculLy in ideiitifN itig the places he mentiuni, 
while in many eases vve are quite unable to re.cogrii/o them. Tho 
more we iv,id of his p-ajier, wLicli is as complelo .as all tho rest of 
Ills work, the more wc timl we have luis.'.ed. Jn f.u‘l iinylhing 60 
confusing ton poison of oidimiry inlolicctuid capacity as a visit to 
the r»»vver can Juiidly he conceived. Nor dm i tho kind proji iftal 
of Mr. Dixon to conduct a party olfer to such a one any Very dis- 
tinct hope of a clenrer mind. 

The visitor umler tlie ])resent arraiimnneuls is IList UBbered into 
a place very like a nulwiiy fetation, on Tower Hill. There ho tal\iti& 
his ticket.^, di'cliiu'S to buy pliologTajihs, oats buns, and otberwiae 
parses tlio time till he is sunmioiied to follow the warder. 
aro ulvvavs consliluted in much the same mauuor. IVo or threes 
foreigners, who, though tlmy ni.ay nndcrstanil English, aro pazzlad 
at Sootclj, and find it impos'^ible to reconcile vvlnil they hear with 
■svhal they read in their guidu-bookfi; u soldier or two soldiers 
are very fon<l of the dbwer; a few' con tiding jiumoua who 
listen to everything they are told hy tlie Ikiefealer; and, ou 
moBt occasions, a young gentleman who knows )»etter than tbo 
guide, and argiu's or asks awkward qin^lioma —such is tho 
piuTy, with tho usuul addition of a baby in arms, which cries 
at iuopportuuo iiiniiient.^, and pm-hajis some liulies, who iieithor 
listen theiuMlves nor earo if their convwi'sation prevents 
otherB liuiii hearing. Tlie part} tirst pus^'ca through several 
archways, and at the la^^l of them i.s iiilormed that tlie build- 
ing overliead n named t)\e Jilondy Tower be<Miiso tlif're tho 
cliildriMi of I'Mward J V. were smothered -.a rc.isoti w Jiich is not 
very satUfaetory, and is more ajipropruite ]ierhajis to the circum- 
stances traditiomillv connected with the death «)f Henry VJ. in 
the adjoining building, l^oint* dismounted c.'tnuon r re mat p.issed, 
and the visitors enter 1lio Jlnrse .\niioiirv, where a rival parly is 
encountered, and both have tho advanljigo of hoarirg two warders 
di.McourBing at tlie same time, and usuullv derive most informuliou 
from the .speaker vvlu> i.s endowed with Mie kuide.-l voice. In ono 
or two particuki's the older visitors obseive ch.'uigeH. Tbo Beef- 
eaters no longer wtMir the pictiu'esque Tudor co.slume. Their dreas 
i lina lately been asaimiluted to that of a rcerultiug sergeant. In 
the Armoury loo the old labels are no longer to be aeon. Instuad 
of every mtiiled kuigdvt bcfivlng tlu' name of a king, begiiiuing witli 
Iliehurd Oumrde Jhou hiiuBelf, the various siuis have been noxueil 
with Bunm regard to historical twjcuvacy, and tha sightscf.ir is per- 
haps disappointed to find how littlo oi it is (.ddtu* than the tifteeuth 
century, lie next niounls to Qutam EJizaheth's Armmiry, r.unark- 
ing ou his way that, to judge by bis ofiigy here, .lames ,11. vveot. 
Into battle wearing something very like spi'cL.icie?, and mounted 
on a cream-coloured horse. Upstairs he fiuds a ligure*. of Queen 
ElizaWh, witli a page leading lier horse to St. Paul's, a view of 
which is painted in tho back^ound, Tho unity of tho pwoo is 
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lather disturbed by the instniments of torture in the foreground, 
and the ate and blodr ^itli which the euuno Queen's mother is 
said, to iiavo met her death, though, ntrording to nil author! ties, 
Anne Boleyn was beheaded with a Hword. Titno was that visitors 
were allowed to lay their heads ou the block and to finger the eilgo 
of the axe. The loss of such u privilege may in part be compen- 
sated by doubts of the autlionticity of tlie implements, of which 
even Dm Beefeater is sceptical. J^orhaps if Mr. Dixon gains his 
point, tills and ot her favours of the, kind will be restored to the 
poople, including permission to kiss the scavengers daughter and 
to try on the iron collar, which are surely also a part of the national 
propiM'ty. 

Visitors next descend through the ITorae, Armoury, and, passing 
out into the court agjiiu, enter the AVliilo Tower by a modern 
staircase. Behind it in the wall the bones of the Princes were dis- 
rovereil in 1673. Siuhhuily they fiinl Ihemselveft in the chapel of 
St. John, which, to their abUmishuient, looks as if it wore only a 
few weeks old. After leaving the chapel, the unfortunate sight.sccr 
is conducted, for a 'wciiry ten minutes, through a liiluTinlh of 
artillery. Swordii twisted into laurel wreaths, gun-locks into olives 
and acorns, trophies of small-ariiis, including tlu' Avi'ddiug enke of 
the Prince of Wales in bayonets upside doAvn, arid many otlnu* 
Bubtilties more or less intricate, not only disguise tin* walls and 
roof wliich ho Avnnts to see, hut offer Jiiin an op]jortLinity of tc'sting by 
experience the feelings of Damocles, which li<' may have been quite 
willing to hike on trust. 7 ’here is next an upward climb through 
a newel into nnoth(*r series of similarly <lecinMi!‘d apartments, and 
then a Avild plunge downward, foliowiMl .siidd*‘uly by an escape 
jiit»> the open air, and p \ision of barracks. Avith a squad of recruits 
drillhig in the court. The visiter has iioav (l(>ne the AVhito Tower. 

It would bo tiring to follo\/ him through the Beauchamp 
Tower, w'hcro tho walls of ouo chamber bear the inscribed stones 
collected fiami all the pri.soiis — an unrortsmato niTangcnient 
depriving both the carAings removed and tluue Avhich arc in their 
own place of much of their value ; or into the Wakcticld 'foAver, 
where tho regalia are noAv ke])l, atul Avliero all tlie traditional 
names of crown and sceptre, cup ami spoon, aie detailed to liim. 
He emerges on Tower Hill after a couple of hours of severe (*xor- 
oiso, during w'bich he has unque.stionably found much to interest 
him; ho has seen u great deal well worth seeing, and carrit's away 
vivid impressions of several historical e\ out s. He has b*‘en to a 
Hhow, but it is a show not Aory dilfercr't in » ImracliT from that 
rovidc'd in Baker Street. In some respect ii I'iuot quite so good, 
ladamo Tussaud would not ha\e put 'Hiugtous uniform, 
or Wolfe’s greatcoat, under a glass case, bin upon a lay figurt*, to 
be secu and studied of all. As curiosities tliey do Aery a\o 1 I ; as 
examples of costumo they are iisele.ss. It must kDII be alloAved 
that, with (hose ami some other (rilling exci'plions, tJie Tow<t con- 
sidered as a lueni show is r.i(her superior to any exhibition of aa'ux- 
works, even under prcsiuit arrangmiients ; but a uiujority of 
the .sightseers avIio vi.si(, both places might no( bo ibund to agree 
in this view. Perhaps the ajipearancc of Mr. Jlepworlh Dixon as 
showman will turn (ho scale. On tlie Aviiule, the regular 
worshipper of r<‘lica ha.s lidio to complain of .at Iho Tower ; ho 
gets a very good share of cnjoyiuoiit for lus .shilling or sixpence. 

But lie has not seen the Tower. He has had no i pportunity of 
studying the conatriiclioii and arrangement of the most perfect 
Novmim keep in llliiglaiul ; ho has hud no chance of examining the 
architecture and defeu.sive features of a long lino of Ixdwardiaii 
fortillcation; and if lio is merely a rclic-ANoisliipper, ho has not 
been nlloAved to stand by tho graves of the illustrious victims 
whoso Bunbriiigs and Avhoso story have brought him there. Tim 
two must interesting things in the Toav(u*, after the Donjuii itself, 
are unquestionably the Oliurcli of St. Peter fid Vincula and tlie 
Lieutenant’s Lodgings. Neither of them is shown. After tho 
Beauchamp ToAver, tho upper and tho loAvcr Hours of tho Wakefield 
ToAver and tho so-calle(t vaults under tho Wliito Toavcv Avhero 
Guy PaAvkes was conlined, are of surpassing interest. They aro 
not shown. And of what is shown the visitor carries aAvava most 
erroneous impre.ssion. Ho has no means of knoAving that the 
Horse Armoury is not apart of the building, hut a mere loan-to of ! 
modern construction. Tho entrance to Queen l^Iizaboib’s Armoury 
is by a Avindow ; tho apartment itself is tho crypt of tho chapel of St. 
John above, lie is not told this, nor is bo able to discoviT wliere 
tho original onlranco to the Keep is supposed to have boon, and ho 
may look for pt |ia vain. -Certain stereotyped stories are relft tod 
to him. Ho hears of tho execution of Queen Anno, and ov»»n 
of Lord Hastings, but ho cannot of himself toll that in the, 
chapel the body of Elizabeth of Yoi’k lay in state in 1503, j 
or that Richard II. .formally resigned hi.s croAvn in tho 
Council Ohambor. Indeed tho douncil Chamber itself is so ; 
diRguiflcd with trophies and stands of arms that it is not worth | 
a vibit. He may seek fniitlessjy for the room from which Bishop 
Elumbard let himself doAvri, or for the solo remnant of Bishop 
Gundulph’s windows. Ho has no power of observing that tho 
plan of the principal cliambers is tho same from basement to roof, or 
of seeing tho party-walls which divide them. The light of nature 
will almost tell him that tho windows are of Wren’s period, hut 
how can ho know that tho rooi and floor of every chamber, except 
the chapel, are of. wood I' To the ordinary sightseer these mav be 
maitors of small importance, but to the iutt'Uigent amliencelo 
which Mr. Dixon addresses himself they should be primary objects 
of inquiry. 

It may not Jie possible to open the Lieutenant’s honso or tbo 
Church of St. Peter. Bpt wiDuout them the Tower is deprived of 
two of principal features. There remains littlo or nothing of 
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the Palace, but tho Lodgings are the e' ''ne of nearly all tho most ; 
rmnarkablo events which have taken place within the circuit of ' 
the Avails for three hundred years. liero it was that the Lady ! 
Jane stood at a window and saw tho body of her husband 
carried past on its way from tho scalFold to the grave. Here a 
littlo later, iu the C<uincil Chamber, wliich still exists intact, 
Guy Fawkes was tortured in such a iiishion that his groans have 
been said to liaunt the room ever since. From another part of 
tho same buildings Lidy Nithiadalo rescued her husband in 171 S> ^ 
ami probably tht'.y AA^ere also.usod after the Forty-five, and were Die 
9C4‘nL‘of the oxtniordinary revelry of which Sir Walter Scott speaks. 
when,owingtothocaroof thoir friends, tho rebel lords wore suppliea 
Avilli money and luxuries. Tho Governor’s Lodgings commiihicated 
with the upper story of Die Bloody ToAvor,from which Archbishop 
Laud hlci^sed Straiford ou liia way to the block. They probably 
were also connected with tho adjoining Wakefield Tower, where 
Henry VT. is said to haviibeou murdered, and a bridge crossed tho 
roadAvay to St. Thomas’s Tower o\'er tho Traitors’ Gate. But 
many of the most interesting prisons have not bcou identified as 
yet. Whonce was it that Lord Wiiitoun escaped after his friend 
’Mthledulei^ Lord do llos dot^s not toll us; nor where Sir 
Fiaiifis Burchett. Avas lodged; nor do avo loiow wliere Arthur 
Planltigenet., X’iscount Lisle, received tho news of his liberation, 
wdien he was so o\ ei joyt^d that he died on tho spot. The details rc- 
h})ecting tho place and iiianiier of custody of Catherine Howard 
.and her coiilidante, Lady liocliford, or of old Lady SuHsbiiiy, or of 
many another princely and noble victim, have still to he made 
public. JMiich lias \et to done of Iho Irind which Mr. Clark h^s 
given us ill Ills memoir. There aro records in existence which 
would tliroAv light ou some of the darker scenes, and very obvious 
bources of informal ion haA^e by no means bften o.xhausted. In many, 
particulars information is still wanting. There is no available list 
of the Lieutenants or Governors. That given by Lord de Roaonly 
extends hack to 1690. But, in truth, tho full history of the Tower 
of London has yet to La written. 

Tho famous passage of Macaulay in which he speaks of tho 
Gdiurch of Ht. IVler is iamiliar to all, hut what he calls the bniba- 
roiis slupiditv Avliich has trnusforined it into tho likeness of a 
meeting-house has no\er, evc.ii in thcK^ restoring days, been 
riic.lilicd. There Avas some talk of a su)»seriplion to coinmomorale 
Burgoyne and liis gallant son by sucli a work, but nothing setuis 
to Iravo been done. Tlie tragic interest of the place needs uo 
recomnumdiiLion. ^lost of the graves aro well idenliliod. Lord 
de U<»H says that the bodyofWir WalliT Raleigh was laid there, but 
it is cerlaiti that ho avus bimed in St. ]\]argaret’s, We.stniinster. 
Possibly a careful examinaliou might show some remains of tho 
building Avhieli stood on tlici same spot as early ns the reign of 
King John. Edwanl HI. made it a Itind of collegiate chiircli, 
AAilliadean and three canons, as the ‘‘royal free chapel of the 
King's houstdiold Avitliin tho ToAVor”— a foundation suppre.'ssed 
under KdAvard VJ., if indeed it was ever fully completed. It 
is at present a rt^itory, tho precincts cone.lituting a populous 
parish. 

Better information is at hand us to tho Liberty of tho ToAver. 
.lames 11. ordered an inquiry respecting it, the result of which is 
printeil by Bayley, who also mentions how nearly the Great Firo 
approaehtul (ho Avails iu 1O66. All the houses on the ditch side 
Avero pulliMl down, and it is perhaps on this account that Tower 
Hill i.s iioAv 84> clear ; but oAum ns lately as ou the occasion of tlio 
execution of the Scotcli lords, buildings existed which have since 
disappeared. Among tho boundaries mention is made of Pyo 
f-orner ; perhaps tins was the place, rather than another place of 
the name near St. Sepuhdiro's Church, which gave rise to a saying 
that the lire bt‘gan in Pudding Lane and ended at Pi© Corner. 


RESTAURANTS. 

O NE characteristic of lOnglish manners and customs in Die 
present ^luy is a strange mixturer)f civilization and barbarism. 
This is an accident inseparable from an age of rapid progross, 
and rapid progress is llw distinguishing mark of what a popuhur 
preacher cowtomptumisly termed “this so-called nineteenth 
century.” It Rets up new institutions in the place of old ones 
\Ahich it overturns Avith u sudden shock, afibrding no spare lime 
to chiar aAv.ay their wreck. Sometimes it introduces its ideas with 
a slow', steady pro.ssure, coflh'nt to establish them on a level equal to 
that of their predecessors, and trusting to tho tesistless force of time 
fin.'illy to establish their superiority. This force, however, works 
from the pnsti as well as for the future, and old institutions have a 
Rt4>re of Htivngth which rmahles them to offer a sturdy resistance 
in their oAvn defence. Thus, whether tho establishment of inno- 
A'^ations bo violent or gradual, it is sure to bo hampered with the 
weigiii of obstructions not wholly cleared away. This principle 
is nowadays exemplified in many matters which may be thought 
of greater moment, but hardly in any more stronaly than in those' 
which concern the science of eatiitf . use tne word science; 

although it is to bo feared that must elapse before the 

majority of English people Avill tintdflmHa name fitly applied. t(> 
such a subject. Herein lies the between the ^glish 

and the French with other nationi^raVlDo&tinent The'English'* 
man looks upon the provision qralplMuate and proper supply of 
food for hunself os a duty wh|K 3 t devolves upon film ’as a re** 
spectable member of soifiety The. Frenchman'a gaiety 

and lightness of heart lead hil||^)regardit as one of thpse happier 
necessities of life which are c«im‘^ ihe form of a re- 
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fiuod pl^iirc* For the care and attention vrhioli be bestc^'ii upon 
his dinner he is enoered at and denouncod as greedy by i|i$ 
insular noijjbbaur. But it is difliciilt to see why it is less to 
he bent, sidely upon the devouring of a certain amount ot Ibod 
than to take thought also how such devounng may be rendered 
agTe(«ible. There is a good maxim that whatever is worth doing 
nt all ift worth doing well. Little doubt can bo ontcrtained as to 
\ tht)iact that it is worth while to eat. 

' The conservative element of which wo have spokm above mili- 
tates strongly against improvement in the art of cooking, and, 
which is more to our present purpose, of serving food. Professors 
of this <irt hailing from the country which practises it in perfection 
have been domiciled in England at clubs and great houpos, and 
have written text-books and worlcs of reference which have bcien 
widely read. One bhiglishman at least, the writer of Walker's 
Original,” has given to the world a dissertation which may claim 
to rnuk with the foremost of their productioriH. It must be said 
that in clubs and in some first-class places of entertainment the in- 
lluonce of civilization has made itself felt. Elsewhere, however, 
the old leaven is still strong. A wonderful prejudice exists in the 
English mind in favour t}f what is called homely food and accom- 
modation. There never was a greater contradiction in terms than 
this. The name of homo is well associated with the idea of com- 
fort. It would be difficult to point to a more uncomfortable form 
of entertainment than that wdiicli is usually thus designated. A 
bare floor, a small room divided off with wooden partitions, a 
violent odour and savour of cooking, those things are well enough 
as qliaint divorsions to a journey when found in u country inn by 
a tired travellor, but seem stmngely out of pl{iC(^ in tho midst of 
a civilized capital. In tho former case they bring witli them a 
])le;i9ai^t flavour of old times and associations, and soothe tlie 
iravellcr’tt fatigue by carrying him out of the hurrying whirl of the 
present into tho quiet of llie past. In tho latter tlw'y bring added 
v'eviition and weariness of spirit to the professional nmii who is 
ol'l on fain to resort to them Ibr vvant of auy bolter means of rc- 
iVeshment. With regard to dinnor there is perhaps not much 
cause of complaint; for everybody nowadays belongs, or is supposed 
to belong, to a club where he can lo) dooently and even luxuri- 
riously served. But there arc few men wEo find it wjse 
or couvonieiit to go through the day without luiiohoon, and at tho I 
tiiuo for luncheon the man of law or of busjiu'sss is ordinarily out 
of reach of his club. Then it is that he is often forced to ktake 
liinisolf to those homely tfiverns the merits of which have be^ni so 
perniciously over-mted. It ‘is Iriio tliut h(3 can there obtain, 
in perfection so far as cool.ing is concerned, either of those 
two bulwarks of English cooliery — a rhop or a steak ; but in 
order to do so he must for tlm time being return to the curliest 
and most barbarous instincts of his race, and become a predatory 
animal. So great is the demand for these ostimablo dishes, so 
fciuall the space in which they are served, and so insullicient tho 
service, that tho obtaining of them is reduced to a oucvStion of 
skilful and watchful hunting. It is trun tliat more modern places 
of enlertaiiimeut with Inrife rooms and floors have sprung 

u]i around these venerable instil utions ; but iu tlu*m the sjuiio 
faults of service prevail. They manage to combiTio extreme 
slowness with an oppre.ssively businesHlike air. A disnuil gloom 
Jmngs over tho task, which should be a pleasure, of refreshoieut. 
One sighs for tho gaiety and brightness of aCoiilincntal restaurant, 
which are iiowhci*e to bo found in Lomlon. 

It is probable that the system of club life establislied hero is in 
.a great measure aiiBwcrable for the want of pleasant restaurants. 
In Continental iowus ’clubs are places estublislied for the ])urposes 
of reading, smoking, converging, but not for that of outing. If 
they were, tho restaurateurs occupation would bo to a groat 
extent gone. Thus it may be urged in the delence of Ijoudon 
that, as clubs exist in -large and increasing numbt'rs, there is 
no such necessity for tho existenco of restaurants as there 
is on tho Continent. Yet, as a certain number of restaurants do 
exist here, thero seems no reason why they should not copy the 
dexterous waiting and the clonn and pretty appointmonta which 
distinguiali tho first-class Baris restaurant. Tliat the same neat- 
ness and perfection do not penetrate to tho lower strata of Paris 
eating-houses is proved by tho story of tho haltiM of one of these 
who returned to his old haunt after an absonco of some years. 
Having dined to his satisfaction, ne called for a toothpick. The 
waiter was sorry to inform him that they kept none. TbO diner 
indignantly remonstrated, and pointed out that formerly these 
iuxarie.s were always supplied. “ C ost vrai, monsieur,” replied the 
waiter, “maia figiire 2 -vou.s la bassesso des homines. On les 
emportiiit 1 ” It is probable that such an Incident as this could 
never occur ^ even in an inferior London eating-house. The 
Englishman is accustomed to a great deal of noise, of inattention. 
i and discomfort, but not to an utter want of cU^anliness. Hoywill 
; ^ submit meekly to a dingy tablecloth and an ill-polisbcd glass, but 
' not to the nonon of such foul economy as is suggested by the story 
-f^ust told. Hie .ifloRS of homely comfort may be iu reality 
thioiftnghly. uncomfortable, but they will, never bo thoroughly 
undoim; He ^ look, and that ,]wt unjustly, upon the splendour 
which ‘Chained by the aacriflgj^f individual toothpicks as a 
kind of whited sepulchie. .Thpai||||||^<fluiy of docehey through- 
• out the wh(fle bf our system the assurance of 

refined domibrt tho'iirst nuflp% 0 »othcr. Yet whim all has 
b€Km said that cm be said in English system, tl^e fact 

still remains' that it is next to imp®We to obtain in a London 
restauMhit thkt wMch cm )t)$^i!]r 1w' Obtained in Oontintentai 
^ cities--4*good ftmeheon ur brem^tihdroaghly well eerved* ^ 


There is, however, in Groat Britain at least ouc rcstaunuit specially- 
ndfiptcd for tho needs of the many who oat hmeheou, which raav 
Bjifely challenge comparison with the best of Continental oslaWisli. 
menta. Tlio restaurant which is known as Lang’s in Clnsg,,^- 
unique, and, as all unique things should be, perl'cet. It is in its 
way complete, polwhed, and wefl finished. It ia strange that lliat 
which is abaolutoly wanting iu I*ondon should bo brought u> 
abdolutti excelleuco in a Scotch city. Scotch cookery' has often 
nllordod matter for scorn to the fortunate inhabitant of the gre^at 
city who is apt to take everything unlmown for an absurdity. Ilo 
regards the haggis and tlio sheep’s-head with mingled awe and 
disgust. He has neither time nor inclinatiou to acquire a tasto for 
lhc.se peculiarly Scotch dishes. And upon the.so, as is his wont, . 
Jie generalizes from his own point of view, and concludes that the 
palate of the Scotch nation is in a state of outer barbarism. Yet 
London might with very great nilvautage learn a lesson from 
Scotch restaurateur. In Glasgow, just as in London, businCjj;i 
men of all kinds feel the want of some place whero they car: 
obtain a mid-day meal wliich shall bo nt once comfortable and in- 
expensive. The did'ereuco is that in Glasgow this want is 
supplied, while iu London it is not. Yet tho means of supplying 
it are singularly simple. Lang’s consists of one largo room, studdcil 
with a iew tables and chairs. The staple of the eulertainmenl; 
provided is .sandwiches. To tho ears of the outer world the name 
of sandwich suggests .a vision of horror. It conveys tho idea f»f 
luird, stale, possibly fly-blown, combinations of bread and me:- 1 
laid mummy-like beneath a glass ca.so. Behind it rises the pictiuY- 
of the railway fetation linrpy who was so well described by Licken ^ 
in Mvf/hy Jnncimi, It brings with it the memory of wretolii-d 
empty joiirnoys rendered vet-more wretched by tho vain hopes of 
alleviation for their emptiness. Only ho who has bMi fpriunafijs 
enough to penetrate the inner mysteries of this 8cptch featanraiit 
can know liow jdeasant an interpretation the word ‘‘ sandwich ” i.j 
eopabhi of Ix^aring. 'I’lie sandwiches with which ho is acquainted 
art) glorified, evou poetic, sandwit'hca. Every flavour which the 
carl h con tail w seems laid under contribution to give thoiu eiVeCt. 
FjsIi, flesh, and fowl are nliko prcs:>ed into requisition for thoir 
service. The idea of a grouse or oyster sandwich is sUitling at 
tir«it; Vmt in this, as in many other caises, wonder passes quickly 
into admirutiou bv tho light of experience. It is not upon this 
alone, however, that tho fame of tho Scotch rcstanrant depond.«. 
Cates of various sorts, such as may reasonably or unreasomiDly be 
required by the seeker after luncheon, are provided in oniplv 
quantity. Drinks of almost every denomination arc ranged around 
tho roo*u\ in ca.sk3 or jars according to their kind. An admirable 
neatness pervades tlie. who]»3 place. The question of attendance, 
which is the great difliculty of London restaurateurs, and thegrtjat 
aiino.yunce of their customers, wo have not yet entered upon, Thii 
dilficully is overcome in a very simplo manner by disponbing with 
lUleiulanco in the ordinary acceptation of the term altogether. 
Each cn.Mlouier helps himself to .such meat and drirdv as he desims, 
and report.^ the amount of hi.s consumption to the head man in cliargo 
aa ho goes out. It may bo supposed that there is some Jdml oj 
check kept upon tlic proceedings of tho guests, but, if this is .so, 
there i.s no evidence of it perceptiblo to tho visitor. It muat be 
paid that the great majority of the people wdio aro to bo found in the 
}>lace are regular customers, and that among them thero naturally 
exists a pcitain esprit de corps which makes them keen to detect 
any uflence against the honesty with which they are credited. 

In tho whitest floQk, however, it is natural to imagine that there 
must be some black pheep, and thus it is rather surprising to find 
how seldom, dishonesty lu.akes its way into this restaurant, which 
depends for its success upon confidence in the honesty of human 
nature. Its proprietors are said to have made an accurate 
calculation as to their losses from tho inborn or' acquired 
wickedness of mankind. They count upon two customers 
in eveiy year practising upon their belief in hiuuaii nature, 
and upon always detrctlng those tw'o men. A.s the boy is 
father to the man, this is a strong argument in liivour of tho 
wi.sdom of those schoolmasters who will rather trust to their 
pupils’ honour than to the* force of severe cli^ipline. Anyhow it 
13 to bo hoped that the principle of honesty is n.s strong 
in London as iu Glasgow. It i.s certain that tjiere nro as many 
men iu London n.s in (-lla.sgow who would bo glad of a resort for 
luncheon which shouM be at once pretty and comfortablo. Tlicro 
is really no more dilficully iii’ making a pretty place than an ugly 
one. There is perhaps more difficulty .ui putting such trust in his 
follows as the manager of the Glasgow I'Cstaurant hat piit. It ia 
by this capacity of faith, hoxvover, that ho has avoided tJie great 
difficuliy of attendance which stood in his way ; and ho ha.s found 
his reward for that faith. It is more^ than proh:iblo tliat anyone 
who founded \ho Bamo system upyn tlio same faith in I^ndon 
would find his account in doing so. It is certain that he would be. 
cncouhvgud 8ucct‘S5 by the gratitude of many people for whqse 
daily ntisery at the hour of luncheon ho would aubstituto couteiAq 
if not happiness. 


THE TTfilANNY OP COMPANIES. 



taring fonns of tyranny ; and perhaps the wdrst of these is tfie 
tyranny of public Gompames. It is truetlwt theso cnp;iiie£p: of-' op- 
pifMsibn owe their existence to the voluntary submissbii of the 
public^ and that they continue to exist, or at least to oxeraise such * 
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^xorhitont and arbitrary powers as they now lay claim to, only by couple of men with piclcaxes and spades, who carried otit tho 
sufferance. Still tho tyranny is not the h*s8 exasperatinj? and threat ot‘ tho (lorn puny. The housulioWet went to the Com- 
dfigtnding because it is solf-iniposed and tamely accepted. In old pany's offices, paid tho anws, us well as the rates due up to 
days it was the gi*eat lord ajid proprietor ot a district who did the next quiirtoi-day — upon which tho olhcuils luaisted-^nd 
what was ri^ht in his owi oyes, and set himself up a.s a law unto ohtiiiu.^l an order to tho workmen to suspend thoir operations, 
himself 5 and puhlie sphit took tho shape of opposition to his Ihit this was too late, Jor Iho water had already been 
despotic doinj^s. Tliia sort of nutocraev is uow roprosontod by cut oH'. Tieroro tlie iriipply was renewed, the householder had 
public Ooiu])Hmo.M, the iiiero creiitures of the. piildic will, who re- 1o ]ia} the (k)l)lp^ln^ for new brass laps and the lalxuir imuhed in ' 
tnliato on tljeir creator pivilv n inch after tho ftishiou of ETaiitcm- eAiUiuLf oil the waLei*, in addition to oiuplviyinjj ft plumber ut his V 
; and lliere is appHrciill\ led suiliciont ])ublie spirit lel'l U» or- own expense to re-eonnecL tho pipes. ^ ^ 

ofnnizo elfectualresistajicoto tJn.s\exatiousaiulliumiliathi^tvraimv, It will be observed that in tho lir»t of tlioso casoa the Gas Goui- 
Then? are tho Ihiihva) (Companies, for example, wdu» cun do uluiost pany doliboiut ely and per&islently ondeuvoiu'od to exerciye 
anvthinjr they please 'svitli iheiv pa'^heufi'ers ; doludo tbeni with fulNtJ ille;.iiil authority ; and that in the other case the Ap\uter Company, 
time-tables, pnnido for llicir protoctiou by paper rulovS which no altliouefh acting wdrliin its legal powers, bclnued with weiitoii and 
attempt is made to enforce, detain thorn for any length of linn: dh miiU‘CLsi,ary JiaivluiLN-i. Ituau peiJiapsseejn a small matter that tho 
a journey, or slauphter tlioiu by tiio so.ore and inaiui them hv tho .supply of ga.^ or water should be cut oil' lor a day, but it is really 
hundred, as the (iron L Kasterii did tho other day, lor the sate of a \ery serious anneyance, ami oxen injury, to say nothing: ol tlm 
•doing a little more budlness in iish. No doubt thu Companies ari^ insult whieh is involvud. It would certainly have betin wiser if 
liable in duinages, but it is not everyhodv who has ,a long I’uoueh the. hoiisch older wliose wMler supidy wn.s susponded had sent tho 
pur.se or snlliciout cotirage lu light a llaiUvay Company through a money along with his a}»oh)gy for delay in paying it; but, as tho 
.series of courts on tho cliMnco of ohlaining a .sum of money whic’i Comp.iiiy had had sev*m vear.s’ experience ol his solvency, they 
will have been already swallowxul uj) in the e'loil lopn il. \ iuiL’'ht \er> roasoiial>l\ have waited a little, xvhile before carrying 
Jl^ilway Company killa tho fal her, and is often (‘iia)»h’d lo ih'IV.iud out tlioir throat. Wiicii an urdi miry .shopkeeper has a dilleienco 
the destitute widow and orjdiaiis t>f all eompuiisvition, or iit. le ist of with a eu.:U>mer us to ifie amount duo, or doubts tho intention of 
adequate compen,s.'ition, by the. very ruin which it has h.jcii the the latter to p.iy what Jio oxves, ho may fairly refuse to supply 

means of producing. Tlieii* is no .sort uf douhl i;s to h«)W' l!io him with any inure goculs nntil pa.-^t obligations arc di.s])uscvl ul. 

Thorpe iKvident happened. It Inippeui (1 1 ■ cauM* {he (Jj* at I'iiu Lera ihiUit has <n’ .iter ('omj/aiiy is not im ordinary hhopkeupor, and il.s 
would not go to the e.\|>en>e of ,‘uh)ul)le lliU', and becau*e of tlic cujrlomcrs I’.imml go eL-^ewuere h)r what they xvniit,^ as lhii.S'‘ ot a. 
irregularily ufid heviilderment inlruduecid into tho .■•‘\>b'in o!' wurl.- .diopkeep<‘r might do. d'hc .siqiply «d gas or water in a particular 
ing by the chrojnc unpunctuaiity of trains, and ihe niliT no- di.-'tiict im pracLimllv a monopoly, and the (Jompiinies wnieh liavo 
gleet of rules and discipline aniong*- the ollicials. "S 1 1 ii( this the ad vajitage uf this monopoly cannot expect at the siinie time to 
niomenl the Great Ea.steru is probably CHir> ing wliat it ironic.iUy enjoy the .s.imo tlegive oi IVce.dom in tliedr dealings x\ith ai.s- 

oaUs its pleasure tnillic’’ clnto to the jaws of death iii jn^l tho tomers as a private trader. It may bo .said Ihat tlicre i,s no griev- 

smno reckless fashion a.s beloiv; mid there is certainly nothing to anee In to, as any one wdio thinks lio has been ill-used can get 
jU'ovoiit its doing so if it idmuse-!. Cii tho otlier luiiul, jii.st oiiserve redre.^a by going ht fore a m,‘igi.«liate ; but llieu theio (U'o many 

now lirmly ft llailway Company bohl.s the public in itn gray). If pevbon.s wlio find il very unpleasant to go bel’me a magi.slrate, and 

a firstrcla.s3 passenger cannot hnd a seat except in a tiiiiiUcl.ic'i who wuuhl raiher snll'er hi silence than come forward in this way. 
■carriago he gold no redivta, at any ra-tc^ unle.^^.-^ he underl.d.i ^ a co-tls ’flic mimb“r of cascft ol h,ushnc.-s and op],j’e-.deii which have l.ilely 

suit at law; hut if a second ov third (dsiss pas.^engor luppoiu to come it) ligdit Jiiny le talcji as an indication of the e\i.-,leuce 

jump into a lii-sl-idas-s carrhuie hecan.M; all llie othecn are full and | of mon‘ nuiuiruu'i ea i s nj which, fioin limidilv r>v fal^ti 
iu) is unwilling to lose the tiwin, ho is treated as a common thief, ^lunue, no iv-.isi nice li.i-t been odcivd li» tlie ingli-iiandcd i-oii- 
A Company can smash a passenger any diiy with a fair chance of «luct of ilh* cerpmalc. derpol-. In au\ ct.o it sceuH not 
pVftcticul impunity, but a ]»ussenger wiio '.o'ls out of a train which unre.asonahie that, as an aggiieved holl^ellold^r Inia to g(‘ to 
ho imagines has been Htuppod, but wli a.]. Slid ileiily jm*!., (ui again, a magi.'ir.ito lor pioleei)ou, tJu; ('onipaiiy .-hould idmilarly imvo 
is liftblo to imprisonment. It may lx .said that thc.^e tbiig.'-aie to go to a inagl^iiMh- wlam it Ims n caso ag.iin.sl a cn^lomer. 
so simply bccaiWH tho public h.ia chosen lliat Itailway Companies Tho dun;;..r liciiii .'i Coyipanv being ])i:)ccd in tho iiosition ol 
should enjoy tlieso powers, and di«l not think it uecc.s.s.ir\ loprovido pl.iiutilf, judje, .and e\i*. utio'n'rall lolleil into one. A Company 
protoctiou for itself aguiu-dt llio luhilrarv ubu.so of tlieiii. ibit it is n jusl as hKeiy to hi" inu->i‘t!ven in a c.l.^e .liieciiiig ii.^^i ov^n iiileusta 
now perhaps neco3.sary to consider whollier the time has not arrived anybody else, aiid it is ra1 her hii/-.iitloii,^ that it should enjoy thi) 
when this ilefect had holler he amomled. power <d’ imiueilu.ely c.iiryiug’ out a decision xvhleli it has lUell’ 

The Ibiilway Companies are. Imw ever, not tlie only corpora lions given in its own favour. If ( -ojupanios wore wise,, they would 
xvho ftssmue tho right of tvraijiu/.i]jg over the public to whom they peiluips lm*-* tin* piti(l'‘n;e, if not the po.priel v, of being md i(mlo 
are indebted both for their reve.iiues aiid tlnar privih'ges. 'J'ho i-o hnisipie and Iim.sLv in t-\erci'-iii;j tlndr >;eciili.Lr ])ovveis over the 
other day, for in.stanee, .T. case wri^ heard at tho Southwark Pol u e puhih*, whic!i, n.-. it In th.* iaM lij&l.mco eoufeirod these ]iowvr.s, 
Court wdiich illuslratos in a very striking maimer tho way in whicli jnay landuip.M sumo day tljink it noci'.^s.iiy in i-.eir-duicncc lu take 
.some other Compaiiie.s occu.doiiully hcliavo. Tho Secrotarv of them aw. ly. 

tbu Phmnix Gas Company was summoned for milawdully^ refii.^iiig ~ - 

4.0 supply .Mr. IlilUor, the kcejmv of ft refrc.shmcut-lii>use, with gn'^. 

Mr. ILillier had been a eustonn*r of the Compdiiy for Beveideeii p]:fj(;i()t,s Cf )NI''l.Il’T IX .S\VTTZKllbA.Nl). 

years, and had paid bi.s gas bills regularly during that ])enod, 

iiiitil last summer a charge of lol. icja. xvas made lor gas rpHl'llUi is ,'i p<ij)er in tl)e ciUTeul miinber of Good JVonh on 
alJogod to hftX’'o beou supplied betxveeu Lady -day and Juue. Thest' *• tht; Conflict p tin* llernesc .liim,'’ whicli curiously illns- 

tti'© of course light bununer months, when dav.s are long and jauu- trnte-. llie pCiVer'C Inid oiie.sideil view of siadi .suhjeet.s often taken 
parftlivftly lilllo ga.s is used. 3 lr. Tlillior had never before paid even by lu-rsons who know .a little moie ahont them than can btv 
more than 5/. for his gas during this qiiarler, and he therefort* fell gatliercd fn.in Ihe inralllhle. vevelidiona of “Our Own Oorrespoii- 
thut there must be. Borne miblake in the demand for more tliaii dent, ’ Xlr, llogg tells u.s that he has just retvmied from a trip 
twice that sum. Tho Company roliaTcd to tho meliT in support through the llemebc Jma, that he was de.drou.s of fairly heaving 
■of their claim, but when the meter wais tested by tho (loverunient both sides of tlx «jiu\-'ion, and that his liisl. iiitbrnnmt wus tmo of 
Inspector, it xvas condemned. The Chunpany cuidd not re.si.si this the must ze.alonsoi ihee.viJed ciirt'^, wliuse conscientious adheronco 
decision, hut they refii.sed to allow more than 9^ as a deduction to his convictions ho ctxild not hoi]) admiring. Nevortheloss ho 
from tliO liill on nccoinit of exccb.^^ive meaburonient ; and Mr. .succdily arrived at the ^e two conclm-iuns ; lirst, that “ tho JdlK'ral 
Hillier received a perciuptoiy intimation that, if ho did not '|)ay' Cutholio party includes very real und iiuporlant though mingled 
jo/. 10s. cjd. at oiicc, his gas would be cut olf. He took the. elements "—a comment vvliich might be .safely made 011 any party 
matter before a nnigislrah*, .and tbo Company then oliLVod to mal.e that is bulllcienllv iini»ovtant to bo worth conimouting on at all ; 
nil ftllowaiicG of 4/. i6x, wliich he redused. *Siibscquonr]y it was secondly, ‘‘that tfio word ‘persecuLion’ applied to the conduct of tlio 
an-angod that tho jillovvauoe should be increased to o/. but Perno (iovcriunent is simply out of place, a misuao uf language.” 
tho Company, whim they sent in their bill, mndo it a shilling Tho rcasongiven for this latter assertion is that, after cai'erul study of 
more than it ought 10*^111110 been, and intimated that, unless the principles of the Syll.ihua and Eucyclical, Mr. f loggia coiivincod 
this charge was paid within three days, the gn.6 . would that “no liee coiistitulional Government could admit such claims.” 
1)0 cut off. As iMr. llillicr refused to pHy,*^he Wiia accordingly Wo liavopiobablyquile as little symjjathy with thopeetdiar doctrines 
deprived of gms. I'ho magi.«!lriito, who remarked that the Couapiuiy of the Syllabus as the writer in Good but xvo hayo very con- 

had behaved in an improper uiannor, and that such proceeding's could sidcrablo sympaiJiy w ilh a principle whicli the Syllabus conaomns, 
not bo tolerated, im])ose.d a line of 40a. and cobts, with an additional and which ho appears to have forgotten, and that is liberty of con- 
penalty of the sumo amount lor every day'.s delay. Again, in an- science. No doubt Mr. IJogg would at onc6 deolaro tliat ho j 
otlier recent case which h.a8 been described in a letter to tho TimeSy agrees witli us, only ho has faileu into the not iincouimon fallacy’ 
xye find a Water Company acmiscd of acting in a similarly opprcii- of confounding liberty of ccmscicnce with liberty for hia own 
eiye and tyraamical manner. A householder wlio ha.s pmictiially conscience, Avo will first glanco at the facts of the case in tho 
paid his water-rato for soveri years, with the exception of acci- Beniese Jura, ns recounted ny Mr. Ilogg himself,' and afterwards 
dental arrears on account of Umi^vary absence from homo, com- say a word ns to the condition of Old Uathoiieism in Switzerland 
plains that on his return from the seaside la.st week he found, generally. How far “ tho xvord persecution is a misuse of ku- 
among other papers wljkjh bad not been fonvarde^d to him, a notice guogo ” our readers may then be left to judge for themselves, 
from the Grand Junction AVater works that, if ho did not pay his T110 Canton of Berne, according to the latest returns, contains 

arrears withm ft few days, tho supply of water to his houHo would be 506,455 inhabitants, nearly a filth of the entire jwnulation of 

at once out off. He wrote immediately to the Secretary explaining the Switzerland, Of these about ono-eighth, 66,022, are Koxuan Oatho- 
xeaepn of his neglect, but as he was busy, he did not at the moment lies, and were formerly under the charge of more than a hundred 
ie&d xuoiifty* The answei* to his letter took the form of a priests; but the greats majority of these have been banished for 
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«ip;ning a protest against the interference of the Oovernment in 
Church mattei*s, and twontv-two Old Catholics have been 
thrust into Ihoir places, to wliom twenty-eight more are shortly 
to be added, as it is <!alculatod Hint by a rearrangement 
of parishes fifty may bo fairly expected to do the work hitherto 
di.sohfirgod by double that n uni bin*. This Bubslituthm of Old 
CathoJic for ** Ultrninonliino ” pastors baa Wn made, it must be 
romamber<Ml, by the civil power agaiust the wish of the gi’eat ma- 
jority, of their congrt'galioria. Mr. Hogg adiuils that “the [Jltra- 
^ jnontanes are in a coiifidernblc imijorily, especially in the country 
4 listric.ts,” probably numbering ab^iut I'onr-tiftli.s, niid tbet the 
minority is swelled by “ iion-pnictical CatholieH, iudillerent, in lnan^ 
<?iuses firee-thinliing and heedlcF'S of their religion ” ; whih; there are 
of 00111*80 “ neuters who will probably end by joining the wintiing 
side.’^ And though he tells uh thoX “tlie Tnoveni'-ut is fairly ]‘ro- 
gressing,” his dotiiiled illnstrathms of this pro;:iv?s seoin to point 
tlie other wa 3 ^ Thus at Ihjrreutruy and Deleiuont he (onnd “ktv 
respectitblu congregfitions ’’ of Old Catholics; but .at both phe'ea 
tho Ultramontane congregations were nuie.li larger, tliougli turned 
out of the parish chiirehes, and at Deleiuont deprived of the ser~ 
viees of ft priest altojeiher. At another jdaco the intrudeil curd is 
sso unpopiiliiv tliat on liis iiird appt'aranre he w.is stoned, but being 
“a inun of stalwart rmtije, long rei-ideiit in Anierien,*^ be 
stuck to his post, and “ stall. s ” about wnlli ti revolver, 
having informed tlie M.iyor (nn intraiiKmlftne) tli.at he vhouhl hold 
hhn ro.-<ponsiblo for “any niglit assailant wdio fell under his n> 
vohiT.” It is consoling after this U) be as.suivd that “all is quii t 
now', how^cver little l!ie hulk of liis [laiishionors relish his mini.^- 
trations.” A. Vrote.^tant innkeeqeer in the fame jjari-^h lost all his 
cU 9 tomei'.s heciiuse 1 1 lls “ stalwart ’* cleric harl spent a few' days under 
l»is roof. It would appear perhaps to ordinary minds a very natural 
use of W'ords to call these jiroceedingri p(M’secution. Tint, this is not 
tho wor&t. iJomau ('alholicSj as is iiolovious, atUrh gieat iuip'H’t- 
iincc to recehing thu last sncranienli on their deathbed, and tiny 
‘cannot of eoui.-e in c(nisei<'iK*e accept Urn huinistiy of piie.'i.s 
wliom they consider sehLon.dic^. Aceoidingly llioironly restuirco 
in the .lura is to seek (he aid of their hani.slied pasltu’s, who hiiny 
to and fj'o in mufti over the French border at tlu‘ ri^dc of cert lia 
imprisonment if tiny arv‘ caie!’'t, Mi. Hogg is greatly amused 
at thi.s, .nnd ri'lal'M wduit, wiili a giiui hunnmv, be calls “a 
comical imndeiit,” whieli how'e\er narrowly osaMpo<l havinir a 
somewhat tragical ‘termination. A flick man had sent for the 
cx*vicar, ^v]lo crossed llio frontier disguised in bloiiLo imd 
itniw hat, adniinifllered the sacrauient.s, and wns returning, 
wlien two gemlannes recognized un<l jiursued him, .He was 
a quick runner, and sne(‘eeded in roaching tho riv**r Douhs, 
which firms the iron tier, but there his .strength faihal him; he 
W'fts colbivd on the baiilv and rolled into iho river, w'hieh i.s deep, 
and as he could not .sw'iin, he w’as nearly drowned. How’oa er the n,.u- 
daruu'S pulled hiiiioutund Helz(‘d him. hiitns thalparf <if the slr(‘ani 
ks wdiolly Fvenrii -water, tin', prefoet w’.-is obliged lo order hi' ?’elea.se. 
\ state of tilings wdiere dying persons can only reee’ive tho conso- 
hitioTis of their ihilli by evpo>ingtlie clergy who attend them to (ho 
certainty of imjnbonment, if di.scoveied, and to the risk uf death, 
however “comical” to n joco.so iruaginiition, is hardly niiscal led 
perscciilion. 

So far W'O liiivo tc.sted ^Ir. Hoggs o.stiinate of “the connicl” by 
his ow’U si iti.sties. \\ he Lher lie means it to apjdy to the Demei'e 
Jura only or to tho re.st, of the country he docs not explain ; but hb 
urguuient would equally apply to tlie whole ol' Switzerland, ns tho 
Uitraniontaue cloigy everywhere adhere to 'tlie Syllabus, wdiich 
puts thi'in, ttcconling to liinCcni\ictioji, out of the pale of toleration. 
Now (jcneva is ii inueli snialh'r cjintoii tlian Berne, but mucli 
more thickly populated for iU size, und tho diilereneo in lh^^ 
groflf? nimiber of Boman Uatliolic inhabitants is not Vi*ry consider- 
able, for here, instead of one-eight li , one-hiilf— 47,857 — ;ire (hitliol ic.s. 
ft w'ill be remenilx'red that Father J lyjicint he — who is no niilk- 
and-wntor opponent of tho Vulicun -recentlv threw up his cure 
with Iho bider epigram that tlio Liberal (Jatbolic.s of Geneva who 
hfld invited him “ we.ro neither Liberal in polities nor Uatholic in 
religion.” Into the coiToctnesa of tlie latter Jialf of the imiictinent 
■w'o need not inquire here, further than to observe in jia.s.sing that 
it entirely coincides with tho opinum evpvc.ssed by intelligent find 
oducalod Prol.eMtiiijleiti/.ens of Geneva, who look aithe niiiUernllo- 
gelher ith e.iira, '^I'bo Old (hiiliolie 1110 venu'iil there, they say, i.s 
piirtdy poliLiciil and is abhorred by ull Catholics who caro a straw 
about tiieir religion, and “ Father llyncintho wavs obliged to leavi* 
tlioni hocauso he wa^s too good for tlioni.” For the half of 
his epigrammatic vidtMliction at all events he had ample ground. 
All tho lioimin Catholic churches in Geneva but one have 
been handed over to tho new sect; tliat ouo, Notre Dame, 
whidx^ w.ftB built entiroly with l.iltriiiuontano money, tho 
present Dope being one of the subscrilxv’s, it is now pro- 
posed to transfer to them also, and against the injustice of this 
proceeding Hyacinlhe consi.slcntly protested as long a.s he had any 
voice in the matter. Moreover, it was resolved about two inonths 
ago to impose on all the clergy, on pain of imniodiato deprivation, 
a civil oaUi, which it was perfectly understood that no priest in 
oommuniou with Komo would or could take. Twenty of these 
recalcitrants accordingly were depiivud in one day, and all Ultra- 
montane ministrations are now iuUudicted. It would bo interesting 
to know whether Mr. Hogg Considers “ the word persecution, as 
applied to the conduct of the” (jeneva ** Government, simply a 
mwuae of language,” 

The Old Catholic ihovement in Germany stands 0^ a difierent 
footing. It was there really of spontaneous origin, aud ia not 


backed up, as in Switzerland, by the whnU* weight of direct 
State support, though its leading rc*pi\*$f‘ntntivt*fi— always excerit- 
jug Dr. Diillingev -liave betrayed an uiiforinnatn t<mdency to 
identify Ihenxselvca with the pt'r.9ccaiing policy of the Prussian 
Ouvenmienl, which has Tousod against tViem the suspicion 
even of tho more religious Hc.ctiou of ibo Lutherans. And 
it 1-4 cej-tiii lily not unromnibn to hear avowed fixietliinkers and 
indillhvcTitiflts expr«iss .strong rivinpathy with the movement. It U 
not easy amid coulliolinu'’ stalcnieuts to fix with any rertnintv tho 
nutubt'i* of i(.4 ftdhcrpul.^, but their own confidence is strilungly 
cvliiluted in the ilciiiund iinuh* ut the Freiburg Congnws for a 
religious ecnsu> witli the view of aMV.rmiiiing to what proporthm 
• d lle* clmrehcs and UhurrJi prop<*itv they Imvo an equitable claim. 
Tl the demniul h er.ni'i'dc'l, wo fllmll be D/tler able to test tho value 
of their cfliiinaii! of tb^nifldvcs. Muitn while the sharpness of 
tho conllict i.s uiuiirsingly illustrated by an aiu'cjotc, for thoacouivicv 
of which we do not vouch, but which conn-, loiw on the authority 
of the Linrpoo! All tliat can b(! said h that there is notliing 

in wluit we know from indubitably authentic sources to make the 
story at all iuiprob Jjle : — 

A Suh'lIi (JiMiii.'in p,T|)nr rrlMtr^ llio fnllMuing: — In ii Il.'vvurk'ui town ef 
til*- Tiid't il ( .itli'ilif niM vy thii piie-'t pri n«*lu»iil latrlv again.st 

( 111 * i»ll ;i!vl P'latf'fl Kurh liMiriltkj tliiuirs about Ihvm that his 

pmns nv:<* lii'-raljy hojmr-^.lrirlcen at Old t.'atboUc' impieties. At 

bi-'f tbe jui.ielur criid mi(, ‘‘Tlie Okl r.-iiholiew are so vile that they will nil 
bo nijo flu: ])it ; and it vli.it I ttll ,iou i-j not tine, may the dWil taka 
me iu»v. on tl'C qxjt ! “ Ki'. r'.cilc riiejit V a.s teirible ; find he so strux'k the 
iii.lio n ih.'ii tie- Itook (Vll (iom il. Net I'ar fo)in the pulpit sat an Ann-riciUi, 
vho h?i-l tl n« j,To f 1*1 v.iJit vuli him, to vhein Jie liecken'.sj to take flic bo<)k 
11)1 to III' ]Mie'.r, who perh.-ips h.'id iiovur sotai one of thfWj-* son.sof Hniii in 
111-. li!c. Till* iM-;iin at uiiee obev'cd, and as lie iiioiinled the lOAre,''t of the 
l»iiljpit .‘.tejjs till* i li'ig\ni/iii upejiteil hih tliat the devil might eoiue and 

l. iko liiiii if what ho .--aiil llie ( »ld C'.itlielu's not true. Althousli 

the n«V;ii) went wry ‘oftly tho pieioln'r lu’anl hw fool rftopH, und turning 
iMiifd s.tAv a bi.a k elijpi't stib'iunly, nKMidily, and surely apijn^aebing bitu. 
lie lonkecl ai. him wiili U rror, ami belioving tliat ho would in the next in- 
slant be oiill.iri (i 1^ \\u .Sai.iuio Maje.ty, ho cried out, with trembliua; voice, 
“111'., afl.-i all, po.oblr that Iheio may l»e good uinoug the Old 

('.•d’uolii' ’ “ 'Juiiang then round to w o if tin- ribi< et luul dwiippeiirod, lie 
-i.iw II nIiII doadd^ appio 'obmg- The per'.j'iratioii bui-st out on bis b row', 
.:Md full of deqour he eiii-d oiir, “Tlu'ie an* even many pood people among 
tlie < Md (*at)i<*iies 1 'nunkinj: that this would sulUreJ be turned round, lait 
wlmt was lus hoiror to find that t lie object wtJs close at hnmk hnagiDiug 
luiinelt in the veiy gra-p ot hoej/.ebiib, tiiriung partly lo the negro .md 
partly to tin- eonurr, gallon, be t iietl oiu, “ May the devil couui and Uik^nie 
fall the (lid CatlioUch aim nol belter (li.ui W’o aie!” Tho ternli'-d 
,-w=;t fainted Iroin the fiiylil, and it was only alter seme time that he 

> reeo\eied. 

i^ci iw lic'to {it that, if the rdigiou.s war is to cunliinui, 

m. tlioiU (d* (Mill i->\ which remind uie* uiipleasaiillY of flic 
TJurninl poh iuics «d’ tlio Ihdorjmitii/n porind will not spread vvitlj il. 


um/ ini> ca uu t>i: /.d>.v vt dkiuy l.vNk. 

I Tph.T''<\s Mr. CluitliTtoii t > .'-tato jji his phi vbills that he lifts 
produced “ a grninl spuotacular military dnuna” at Drury Lane 
Tlioalrc,,nnd wu hnvu little fault to find with this (k-acription, ex- 
c('j)t that it might bo better justified if he would have his crusad- 
ing anuy more thoroughly drilled. Lot m bo fair lo Mr, Clrntter- 
luii and ucknowle.'lge that Macri'ady, or even Garrick, would not 
h.nc Hcruph'd to produce a grand ftpeclactilitr military drama if he 
had known how. Thu dresses would have been less Bplcndid and 
the seeneiT less goigoou.fl, nnd tho acting would liavo been t^on- 
sidtTiibly better. There would, however, have been this dilfereucc — 
llittt Alacrcady or Garrick would not have thought a spec-taclo and 
a jianiomiiim sullicient jirovision for an entire aensoii of a theatre 
claiming to be nutioual. \Vc doubt also whether Mocready would 
hate cntcicd into a competition with Astley’s in which, if he 
b.ad done, no belter than Mr. Chatlorton, ho would certainly 
have been wonsteil. Tho tounwiinont in the last act of 
(httr ih: Lion i“, as nn examjilo of Ihefttriisal hoiwninn.ship, 
contempt iblo, imd the dog's prfonnance is nothing extraordinary. 
There i.s some ordinary tnmhling and dancing which has as much 
or «.« lilth' to <lo with this story as wdlh any other. The part of 
King Bicbnrd is suHtiiined by ^Ir. Andei*son, whoso cAcclIcnt 
natur.vl jri ft a are spoileil hv a dislrehsing propensity for moutJiiug 
«nd ranting. The purl of Saladiu well acted by Mr. Oeswick, 
whom tlio arti'='l8 in cnf*iunic have clone their Wst to nuiKo ridi- 
culous by getting him up as a cross betwevn a moimtehank and 
.1 chandelier. A.s for the acting of the other }u;rLs, tho less said tho 
belter. 

The luivol of the Tollman is by no mc^ans tho boat that Scott 
wrote, but it is well adapted for conversion into n grand apcxitaculav 
dramu. 'fo (|Uole Scott's own w'ords, “ A name so dear to KngHsh- 
mon as that of King Uichard 1 . luiglit coiitributo to their .auuise- 
nient more Iban once,” whether in story or on the eitage. There 
can bo no (pie.stion as to the superiority of Ivttnhoe a« u 
novel, but w'o hardly think it made a better play, Tho 
planting of the banner and ita abduction make scones which 
eftectively impress the eye, and although King Kichard is rather 
a boastful boro, it must be allowed tluit ho never promised to 
friend or foe more than he w'as ready to perlbim. It must be re- 
membered that Scott is not responsiblo for Mr. HaJliday the 
adapter, nor for Mr. Anderson the actor, who roars as if ho 
had tho hearts and voices of fifty lions. But, looking to the 
tremendous charactor of this “ impowonation," as the enties wdl 
it, we lament that Mr. Hailiday did not pile up the homir a Ut^ 
higher by avuiling himself of Scott's notes as woU as ins text. The 
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\mt leeches of the comp were imahle to euro tlie Kiiiif « disease, 
hut the prai'ors of the army wen^ luort? suceLwruh The Kinjf l)e- 
ojuue eonvalopceut, niicl the first of his rerovory was a 

violent for pork. If Air. llalliday rould U* persuaded to 

compose asweoh iu whirh this phase of his hero’s character could 
ho OTchibitett, he may confidently eutnwt the delivery of his lines to 
Mr. Anderson. The iu<‘direval poet whom Scott quotes has left this 
pround uuoeciipied. IJo confines hiins*'lf to the speech of tho old 
knight who BUfr^^etjts a means of suti.sfying the King's desire for pork. 
He proposes to tako a Saracen young and fat, kill, akin, and boil 
him with spices, and wlien the Jung smells this cookery. 

Out of ague if ho Ik: \vpnt 

lie shall have thereto good talent. 

The word “ Uilent ” is hen^ used in the sense of “ desire *' or “ di.'^- 
poaition,’’ ns in the motto of Ihincc lle.nry of Ihjrtugal, culled the 
Navigator, talent (k hkn fain. The old knight’s prescription wa.s 
adopted. The King ale heartily of the food placed before liim, and 
drank copiously, and lay down and slept, and fell into a s\\eat,aQd 
then 

King liiehanl clad him and jiruM\ 

And ^^alLed abouten in llic rlosi*. 

He felt BO well and iu sucli good spiriU that lie took a turn at 
lighting with the Saracens, and tlion dcsirtMl that ‘Mhe head <‘f 
that ilke swine ” sliould he ser\ed for his supper. The et>oK pie- 
tendod that he had not lljnt head, whereupon the King expiu s-ed 
his feelings in a 8]jeech whieli we really ehonld like to hoar ISIr. 
Anderson deliver ; — 

I'heri Mid tho King, “ .S<i (ied me save, 

Jbit I >00 the lH*ail of that .sv^iiie, 

I'orsooth thou .-shalt ksen tluno.” 

Tho eloquential aspect,’’ ns an American might say, of Mr. 
Andcrsoucould scarcely be hotter e,\hihito(l thou in thrlaituitig lli^se 
lines, nor could any living actor glare more awfully at tho c“ok 
wheu that trembling wretch fulls on liis knees and cries 
T.o, hole tho head ! my Lord, moroy ! 

A thoroughly dramatic suqjrise is ellectod by the Kings rereptioJi 
of the yanicen’a head, lie expres.'^es neither anger nor di^gii^t, 
but expatiates on llie convenience of making war Avht're the. c(nu- | 
luisaarmt arrangements are thus at once Bim]ih‘ anjl compkde. Ho 
pritjtically romorhs that vSaracen, after being l.iMod, may bo bciled, 
roasted, nr balvod, and that «uch dainty flo^ii may he picked to tho 
bones. Tho comnienlnl ors have omitted to ol)ftor\o that ihe 
adoption of the Saracen's Head as a sign for inns has donhtiess 
reference to the nutritious character of Suvacen's llesh as proved 
by King llichard 1., and that that sign ouaht to he uceepied us 
implicitly aimounciug chops and steulu-,'’ and as declaring llutt 
cut and come again ” is the character of the larder of (ho 
house displaying it. Air, llalliday, in case la* sliunld think 
proper to intrO(iuco into his play this pasMgo of the median, d 
pot4, might add a few tnuehes which hi.s uudieucc wi)iil<l appre- 
ciate. lie might m.ako Kijjg llichard explain that Kiu'Iislinaai 
are the best soldiers iu the world, but that tlie»" do md iLdit 
thoroughly well unless thi'v are regularly supplied vrirh roa.si h vf 
or its equivalent *, but now that an iugeitious in\entio!i has bur- 
mounted all ditlicuUy in tho department of piovibiona, Ikigland 
will proceed to conqinu’ tho world, and Inu' army will actually, as 
well 08 metjiphoricnlly, “ chaw up” jdl other avmie.s ; so let us all 
sing “ Hide Hritaiinia,” and if Austria or France takes a libiTty 
with tbe British Lion, they will tind that the great nuengo (»f that 
nobl# animal has stomach for them all. As Air. Andersou is cou- 
feescdly the greatest living mu.ster of the *• fa lb fi fo fiun ” st^lo 
of oratory, we think that some elVort should be- made to ])roN ide 
him with a speech worthy of his iinriA,illod power. iVrhajJs, 
with some Blight modilicatiou, tho mudi:cval poem might he 
adopted by Mr, llalliday. The King has taken a town, and treats 
the garrison with cruelty. Ambassadors Ironi Saludiii come t«» 
intercede for the gaiTiHon, and the King invites tiic ambas-sadors 
to diimer and cautje.^ to bo placed before eacli tho boiled liead «)f a 
countryman, which he sets tnerii the example of eating with inaudcrtt 
appetite, lie then bids them ret urn home and tell t hoi r Sultan w hat 
they had seen, and assure him that it will avail him nothing tt) m- 
tercopt tho supplies of the Christian liosL, for no lie-sh ao 
nourishing to an Englishman us that of Saraceu : — 

For hn is fat, and tljneto U*ndor, 

And mv ujin be lean and slender, 

* *' « « * 

To Knglaiid irill we nought goii 
Till they be eaten every one. 

Wo are quite suro that Air. Audorsoii could speak these lines so as 
to impress the house as it has not been impressed since Kean as 
Othello proclaimed his fury against IJesdemona in tho Avoids, 
I’ll tear her all to pieces.” 

It is u pity that the equesliian talent of the theatre is not equal 
to representing the combat between Sir Kenneth of Scotland and 
Salaain with which the story opens. The Eastern warrior com- 
monces proceedings in a manner that wouhl be as embarTa.ssing to 
ft stage warrior as it is to his antagonist. The inventors of lourna- 
znents fortunately contri\od a mode of fighting whicii easily and 
safely a^pts itaisif to theatrical purposes, but Saracens whi» trans- 
giesa tba rules of the game would be liable to compromise the safety 
of thexpselves or others. Accordingly, Mr. llalliday omits the com- 
bat witb'VhJcb the stoir opens, and only gives us that with which 
it clo^^ The {Ssy bill informs ns that the dances, processions, and 
groups Kem coxnpoeed and arranged by Mr. John Corniack, end 


the machineiy by Air. .Tamo? Tuclrer; but it does not appear 
W'hether either of these artists or some oth<)r composed and 
arranged the toiiinament, A\liicli at one moment n.s8umes tlm 
chai’acter of a alow' jukI solemn dance, aud at another roscinhletj 
those clock-work arrangemeiils AAhich tourists are expected to 
observe with intt}reat at Jk'nio or Strasburg. Wo observe, too, 
another and more Hurious oniif^^ion in the playbill, We aMsumo 
that the dog, who plays a k^ading part in this piece, );elong8 to a 
nnm, or, to speak more accurately, that a man belongs to 1^0 dog j 
but iieilher aog nor man is menlionod in the list of actors aiid^ 
other artists of tho theatre. I'lie barking of the dog niay perhaps 
anange unilHr the head of music, and it is possible that too 
ballet-master may have “ composed and arranged ” tJio struggle 
between tliu dog and Conrad of Alontserrat. We may reimw'k, by 
tho way, that those Avho “ composed mid arranged” the dress and 
gonond get-up of (kmrad must he artists of considerable imagina* 
tive and constructive power. It is almost a pily that this splendidly 
attired lender of tlio Christian army slionUl bo discomposed anl 
<lisarmngcd by a strong and unceremonious dog. 8cott has taken 
go m.my lihortics Avith history that he ought to submit to tho 
liberties which Air. llalliday and Mr. Cliattert«m ha\e taken with 
him, but. still it is going nitber far to tiausforiu tho deer- 
hound, Avliicli Avas doiihlle.ss a portiali of one of iScott’s oAvn 
pets at Abhot.sford, into a big sliaggy animal of totally difl’ereiit 
bleed, and perhaps of no particular breed at all. This intelligent 
jmd docile creature could doublless h‘ani to Lihe money ui tho 
gallery door and to pull down tin* hi-iirer of a bad shilling wdth the 
.same unerring instinct with whieli lie worries Conrail of Moni- 
serriii. lie not only plays ellectively a lending part in romantic 
diMiua, hut ho would also be ablt» to make liinipcif iisel'iil in jmnto- 
mime., and that is more tlian we could venture to say for either 
Air. Ander.-^un or Air. Cie.swirk. At the risk of living accused of 
hrutalilv and barharlsm, we must oonlk^s lliiit lliis “ tiglit betv\oeJi 
a mrtn .and a dug ” pleases ns better thnii the solemn and calculated 
moAcinents of the ‘‘ lonvuament’’ which IblloAS's it. The “ lieroisnr 
of lliehard” in the first act disphus itsidf, so far as wo can dis- 
co; er, only iu his Acntiiring to show himself to his army on the 
outside of a particuhuly almhby steed, wdio, if lie came to a 
knaelvcr's \ard on Jiis Avay to .lenisalem, would certainly he able to 
make himself at homo there. We h.ive said that the resources of 
llie ballet-muster and mueliinift and other artists were perliiipa 
hardly equal to getting up a combat between {Sir Keniieth and 
Saladiii, but ]irobably Scott’b ileseriplioii of tlio Knight of the Ui'd 
Cn»ss“ paeinghlowly along the samly Desert ” iiiight be realized by the 
cavalry of Drury Lane. It would indeed bo quite another thing 
to expect to cross tho Desert and reach the Holy City beyond*, and 
if that be King Kiehard’s oxpi:cti»tiou in the lirst act, we should 
recommend him to give ono more example of his strength, by carry- 
ing his horse, AAdiiidi e-erlainly will never carry him. The musieiil 
(liit'Clor and the ballet-master, not having the fear of Cardinal 
Cullen before their minds, liave eoiispir(‘d to produce a “procession 
of priests aud nuns ’’ Avliieli onl} too faithfuiiy represents an utdual 
leligious ceivmonv of the Uoman Calholio Church. “ The interior 
of the Ciiapel ofEngaddi” has been praised aa“ an liflectivo view,” 
and probably the Afauuger ihiiika that Avlien he lias got a good 
piece of Avork from Mr. Jleveiloy, tlu: more, he exhibits it tlic better. 
8o not only does tho proct‘Ssiuii provid'd to C(*nsiderable length, 
but AAlieu it is oier, the chapel i& cleared for a “meeting 

between (Sir Jvennelb and J'idilh ” in Avhich Air. llalliday 

slmwa that he can write' sentimental siuall-talk “ all out 

of hi.s own head,” ais schoolboys say. The Talimnan is one 
of the last and weakest of the series of Waverku Aocc/a, 

and AN bin Mr. llalliday undertakes to supply the gaps Avhich 
he tliiiiks he discovers iu Scott's \Nurk, Ave begin to perce-ive that iu 
the lowest deep there may be a lower deep of literature. After 
tho lU'ocession, and the love-making, and tho ranting and roaring 
of tiie King, and the meek dcjeilily and leaden footsteps of the 
war-horses, tho Bpcctator, oj^pressed Avith heat and glare, may 
nc'ihaps lealizo in his own pei-son the feelings of Sir lumneth as 
no toiled at noontide over a sandy destn'i, and may oven vontuio to 
regard the palm grovo and fountain at Avhich the Knight rested 
as typical ui the bmoking-room and hr.mdy and soda-Avator of his 
club. 


EEVJEWS. 

SULLV'S SEXSATlUX AXD IX'I'IJITIOX.* 

W ILLIAM BLAKE said in ono of his lucid flashes, 
“AVhat is noAv proved Avas once only imagined." .JI It is 
strange that tJie mystic to Avhom the v^ry name of Newton Avail 
an abomination should have thus struck out Avith one word tho 
true secret of tho history of ficieuce. Not only does the work of 
tho imagination enter largely into the forms of our most exact 
linoAvledge, but tho Avay of tlioso Avho prove and establish is ever 
being prenared before them by those who imagino and suggest. 
We speak not of such wild fancies as may como into any imm’s 
head, but of imagination guided by a certain scientific insight 
tliat foresees in what directions proof is likely to adA'onco. At 
this day a Avide field is open to llic cxplomtions of the advanced 
guard <jf science in regions which we have become accustomed to 
look upon as destined to fall under her rule, but which cannot he 

* Sensation and Intuition : Studies in Psychnloffy and .^ttheiics. By 
James Sully, M.A. London : Henry S. King Be Co. 1874. 
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thoroughly occupied and subdued for a long time to come. In 
the essays now before us wo have a good example of this kind of 
work. It too oftoa happens that intuition and interjirotation 
fail to go together. The fruit of insight is lost to the world for 
want of knowledge, or for want of insight knowledge has to deal 
with oxporionco at secondhand. No such fault is ^ to bo found 
here. The materials furnished by a <juick and lively natural 
are happily ordered by a mind trained in scientific method. 
This merit is especially conspicuous in those parts of tlxe book 
where, with abundant ingenuity and no mean success, Mr. Sully 
tmdeavours to throw some light of cosmic order into the eha^.>s of 
msthetie^s. Unhappily for our present purpose the best <^iialitie.s of 
the work are precisely those tx) which wo eannid do justice within 
the limits of a review. An instance will be.st show our meaning. 
In the essay on Musical Expression Mr. Sully says in effect that 
music may ho considered in one aspect as an idealized translal ion of 
vocal expression, and in another aspect, at least in its mow comjilex 
forms, as a symbolic representation of the complexities of human 
conscioiisneas (compare Mr. Browning’s analy.sis in Aht Voyler and 
elsewhere). Now such general analogies presented by Ihemseh es 
may at once strike the reader as ingenious, but one might frame 
other wholly different ones which at first sight w’ould look equally 
well. The true value of these consists in their being foundeil on 
groups of particular fact.s in musical expres.sion which have Ix'en 
rightly observed and rightly put together, and the character of 
this groundwork can be appreciated only by careful reading of the 
'whole t)ssay. However we cannot do less, though we would fain 
do more, than give Mr. Bully’s statemout of his general re.sults in 
his own words : — 

In contrast to the first eriido tontativos in aonff, aiminp: at nothinij hijjfher 
limn a wlightly intonsificd omhoditnent of a definite emotion ^\ith its attrii- 
»];«it idea.s, the complex mu.sic of the modem symphony appears to he a 
grand tran-dation of the common vocal utterance of feeble; men and %vomcu 
into a noble and subliine lunguago, such as might be spoken by natures of a 
finer mouUl than ours, whose emotions and thoughts take grander jiropor- 
tinns, and move in more orderly &or|iierice. Under another aspect, these fine 
strueturci of tone seem to transcribe into abstract symbols the most general 
ii'ipects and relations of all emotional life, and tliu.s to image iri vast ilim 
uHtline the whole world of human feelings, not in detacheU fnigmeids, but 
111 the most ]K‘i-f(;et order of ri&c, complex development, and final ^ubsuleiiec 
in a deep satisfying re.st. 

Wo may quoto another pojwigc in which ho explains and jusUriea 
that vagueneea of all musical expres.sion which is sometinius 
counted a defect : — . 

What is lost In definite transmission of individual emotion is more, th.an 
made up in vague transmis-sioii of vast groups and strata tif feeling. A deli- 
cate and subtle melody taken from some iuu.sical classic does not, it is true, 
|rr«fes.s to be a very exact paraphrase of one distinct fiow of feeling ; yet, by 
Its numerous half-hidden afiinities with vast series of voeal expres .Inns, it Is 
able to iitir deep and complex fountains of emotion, slowlv distilhs! out of 
wide tracts of experience. It is this depth and quantity of emotion evoked 
hy mu.sic, together with tho mind’s inability to define it as any familiar 
variety, which eon.stitutc.s the Infinity of the art, and accoiiuts for its mighty 
hiibjeetive influenee. 

It rthould also be observed that this e9.say is in part founded on 
iiiatc.riuls brought together with great care in tho two foregoing 
onL‘.s, entitled “ The Basis of Mu.sical SenHation,'’ and “ Aspocls of 
Beauty in Mii.Mic4il Form.” Wo can dwell no longer on UiehO two 
than to say that they arc full of interest, cvoii for rwuler.s who 
have no ti*.clmical knowledge of music. 

1'hc same method of construction is somewhat more rh'arly and 
compaclly shown in the tenth and olovonth essays. Umt^-r the 
head of “ The /K.sthotic Aspects of Character ” Mr. iSully cousidere 
the conditions by which human choractor is fitted to afford 
opsthotic pleasure to an oh.8crver. Having done this, he stjirt.s in 
the next essay from the point thus attained, and goes on to discuss 
“ The Representation of Character in Art.” W’e mention a few 
of the special points touched on. Tho artistic u.«^efulness of char- 
acters which in real life would bo painful is accounted for by a 

nascent iiupulso of retaliation ” in tho spectator. Tlu.‘re are some 
very just remarks on tho relations of art to morality. Mr. Sully 
allows on the one hand that many qualities which give {esthetic 
pleasure have no moral significance, and on tho other hand he 
exposes tho mistake of those who “ have sought to banish from 
the re,gion of art every vestige of moral rule.” Tho souse of right, 
he says, together with the sentiment of moral esteem, i.s a constant 
element of tho cultivated mind, and “ tlie gratification of moml feel- 
ing must always be included in a calculation of the total ploa.surablc 
eilect whicli n given chameter is fitted to produce on a cultivated 
spectator.” In the following e«ssay ho nnalyses the construction of 
cnaracters in tho drama and the novel. Wo are glad to find 
amongst other things that he assigns a good res son why truth to 
nature is less required in comedy and light fiction, and justifies 
from a ^ientifio point of view the charming paradoxes by which 
Elia defends tho artificial comedy of tho Restoration, The lost 
essay of the volume is on the Possibility of a Bcionoe of .^slho- 
ticB.” It is well pointed out that such a science must be to a great 
extent historical, and that one of its chief obiocts must be to dis- 
cover those large and abiding tendencies wnich are discoverable 
in the advance of culture as a whole.” It is obvious from Mr. 
Sully’s sketch of the matters which such a science would have to 
deal with that it will take a very long time to construct. In the 
meanwhile it is shown what good an art critio may find in trying 
to look at things in a scientific way 

If it does notfiiug else, a study of the deepest principles of art may help 
him to ^ less dogmatic, to qualify by a deeper reflection the best Judgment 
which a few minutes* observation may have produced, It will teach him 
every great work of art is a mony-siaed complexitly, appealing to 


numerous shades of feeling, all of which ran .seareely coexist in full intenrity 
In a single mind. It irill suggest to him that because of this greater cunl- 
plexity in tlie higher asitlietlc sentiments, n complete measure HgiVf- 
raentis to bo locked for nmoug tlm opinions uf the cultivated thou omong 
the crude admirations of tho unrefloctive. ^ 

Wo pass now to the other division of the book, Mr. Sully’s 
“ Studies in Psychology,” though less novel and striking lh»m hirt 
experiments In extending scientific methods to w‘atheticfl, nro by 
no means without importance. The essay on “The Relation of 
tho Evolution Hypothesis to Human Psychology ” contains .soim* 
not untimely warnings. Mr. Sully accepts the hypothesis iu 
general, but ho thinks there is just now some danger of ra.shlv 
calling in ancestral transmission to explain mental phenomena 
which with a little more thought wo migut find to be adequately 
e.xplained by iridividiifil oxperitmee. lie also tliinks that the .study 
of psychology as umlersiood hy tho last generation or two of 
English thinkers, a.s, for instamui, the Mills and Grote, is hy no 
means supplanted by the theory of evolution. The new conceji- 
tions may servo to explain some of tlu* data which psychology 
must as, Slime, and may forbid us to think of any of lbom aa 
absolutely constant. But there will remain a large bidy of 
practically constant facts of human nature, for wliose scpiii’flte 
study there is still good reason and ample room. Mr. vSully 
concludes with a protest against attempts to restore tho credit of 
what are called tiio natural Ixdicfs of mankind by making them out 
to be ancestml “quasi-intuitions.” For why should not fallacu^a 
of the mind’s own making he transmitted by inheritance as well 
os the triith.'j of experience? Indeed one would think it almost 
seU-evitlcnt, wTre it not so often overlooked, that the evolution 
hypothesis has no din^ct biiiring on any pundy nictapliysic.il 
questions, and cannot answer them either wav. 3Ir. Sully sees this 
point clearly enough, perhaps more clearly tlian he finds occa.Mioji 
to say. 

In the essay on Belief Mr. Sully has a very obscure problem 
tx> diinl with, of which he does not preUmd to give a complete 
solution. He thinks the germ of bdief is to be sought iu the 
transition from smisatioii to idea. Wo may suppose an idea to 
produce “ a mental impulse to realize the comapondiug tKmsation,” 
in other words a crude form of belief. This is gradually traus- 
fonned by tho lessons of oxp<-‘rionce into “ anticipation of a con- 
ditioned result,” or “ assurance of a past reality,” as the case may 
require, Mr. Bully’s suggestion may seem fanciful, but there is 
mueh to support it. Even in the mature mind, as he points out, 
tho prcBcnco of au idea, though it be of our own construction, 
di^spose.s us to believe in the outward reality of a corresponding 
thing. This temhuicy shows itself in the scholastic doctrine ol 
iiuivcrsals, occult qualitiea, and the like, to which we take leave 
to adil that incdiieval occult quality with a modern focc whicli 
is called the Absolute, tUe IJncouditioned, or tbo Unknowable. 
Upon this la.st Mr. Sully seems to look with a very wholesome 
unbelief. 

It is well known how Hr. Johnson, who could cut a matter 
short w^hen he cliose, cut sh^ui the Free-will controversy with the 
crushing senttMJCO, “ We know we are free, and there's an end 
on't.” No direct answer can be given to thi^*; the mast tint can 
bo attempted is to show how l)r. Johnson and others may have 
como lo feel so sure that they were free, and this is underuken by 
Mr. Bully in tho chapter entitled “ The I.Tcnesia of tbo Frwj-Will 
Doctrine.” A.->sumii^g the belief in an indeterminate will to be 
wrong, ho seeks to explain how it arose. Ho assigns a vaiioly of 
causes, among \\hich, beskb‘8 pui*ely intellectual timdeucies and 
tho complexity of tho phenomena lhemselvc.s, are the enmtions of 
pride and the love (*f mystery and the reaction of popular language 
on thought. In the account of “ Jit‘Cent German Experiments 
with Scii.Hi lion ” we have an intoivsting exposition of sonic ln(o 
results which have not hitherto been brought togothcr for linglish 
readers. Tho contents may not indeed ha new lo students of phy- 
siology for iu own sake, but they will be so to many of those wfh) 
take, (»r ought to t.ike, account of physiology for the sake of i!.s 
bearing on tlie problems of sen.salion and thought. Tho niimito- 
ne.'.s of tlm oh.^u‘rvalions i.s curious. Tims tho minimum audihih 
has been determined a.s the sound made by a piece of cork, weigh- 
ing one milligr.iin, falling through one millimeter on a gkass plate, 
at a cerUiu small distance from the observer; and hltiiougli 
no absolute measure i^itn bo found for tlie eye’s sensibility 
to light, yet what is called tho discriminative local sensi- 
bility of the ivtiiia luus been very closely fixed. It is 1‘oiind 
that a dillereneo of less than one two-hundredth part of a 
millimeter in the position of two iiufiges on one retina or of corre- 
sponding images on tlie two retinae produces a distinct ollect iu 
vision. In the whole of the experiments on sight Mr. Sully finds 
new evidence iu favour of accounting for our notion of spact^ by 
experience, and Unit tho experience of the individual rather than 
of ancestors. Oui- space will not let us do more than barely men- 
tion Mr. Sully’s review of Mr. Spencer’s and Mr. Usurwin’s theories 
as to the expression of the emotions, and the ingenious ai'giuuent 
in which he upholds tho place of moral self-culture in an empirical 
I system of ethics. Throughout the essays we find the true scieutilic 
I virtues of abstinence from dogmatism and care iu discerning (to 
I return to Blake’s aphorism) t^t which is proved from that which 
I is only imagined. 

As to the manner of the book, Mr. Sully writes well, and so as 
to bo understood by any one who will take the needful pains : yet 
I the writiup^ b not clear and straightforward enough to be wliollv 
to our liking. Our present English writers on philosophy, with 
some few biwiant exceptions, ore too apt to fall into a cumbrous 
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and involved style, and to hrinp; in new l^'rms or turns of speech 
where they are scarcely wanted, Mr. Sull} does not altoj^ether 
avoid this common fault. It is indeed no less hard to speak clearly 
of Buhilo things than to see them bui tlio i^rrealer is the 

reward of him who can do lx)th. Wo are wi3«*r in sundry ways 
than our fathers, but not vot so much wiser that we can alfoul to 
for^t cither the speculative insight or iho classical English of 
Berkeley. 


THE T..\ST QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 

L ike the figure in the ivax-work show which by a change of 
dress could bo made to do duty either a.y a murd«Tor or us a 
monarch, the last Queen of Scots is alternately plat'cd ])**rop‘ iw as 
an angel or os a fiend by her several lii.storiahs. This diilereiuM? 
of oj)inion extends to the minutest detail.^. They are not at one 
as to the colour of her hair, or even as to the dress whicli slie wore 
on the Kcailbld. [u fact, no two portraits of thi« hapless Queen, 
whether drawn by pen or pencil, are alike. Yai tlu^ chief events 
of her life aro well known. Her own letters and tlio-fo of her 
correspondents Im VC been placed within the rtvieh of all lefohus by 
the painstaking researches of diligent iuvestigulor.-i. With .such 
resources at command for judging of her chaiaeter and for gelling 
some insight into the spirit of Iho times in which her lot was casl, 
it (loos seem stntnge Hint lliero should still bo two distua-tlv 
marked lines of opinion a.s to Hio wlTwli promjUed her 

actions, and us to her guilt or innocence of the crimi '* laid to lier 
charge. But, as has bt^en well said, the spirit of tJin times in unj‘'t 
cases means the spirit of men's minds in which liuj events nf tlu* 
time aro mirrored ; and in in » page o I hi.<(orv is this tiiitli nu»rc 
Hlrikifigly set forth than in Iho treatineiit wJiieli iMarv Stuart lias 
mot W'ith at the bands of her numerous langraplieis. The number 
too of those biograpbei*3, llio warmtli with wduch lier claims have 
been discu.'^sod by persons of all classes and of div('rs nations, lend an 
almost prophetic signifieance to her own assertion that she stood 
biTon^ ibe theatre of the world. This Queen who laugulshetl 
Jiway (iighteeii years of the ])iime of hb' in the dull <lreari!ioss <d‘ 
English country houses has since b.er deatli beeouu* the 
theme of song, the h(*roine of tragedy, ami tlie unfailing subjoct of 
iiisLorical controversy, 'J'hat an iiitere.>t to universal aJid so iiie\- 
haualibb 3 should liuve been felt in her fate pi'eiiis incomprelieDsibk* 
if Avo consider the place wliicli she . (cupicil in the politic, d 
worhl. This Brincesa, though in o-e- a (,|ueen from her 

cradle to her gi'ave, laid aji aetnul reigu of bm si\ Ncars. 
Ilor kijigdcmi avhu a small, remote, and but half'Civiii/ »] Stati', 
Avhich until that time bad been little involved iiiEurop-^n polities 
It is true that .slio was looked upon as heir pvesuuiptiio to one of 
tho mo.st powerftil so\creig)Js in Europ(», ajid was taken prisoner 
by her in lime (d' peace. Jiut if Ave lea\e out of sight Iho relation- 
sliip bolw’’t‘en the two l^iiceM's such a i/,uni w s tlie natural result 
of the policy wdiich England had for e( iiturj('s followed out to- 
wards her less powcrtul neighhom*. To ley lianda upon the King 
of Sci^Ls whenever and AvJ)ere\er he could was the all but oj)eiily 
avowed de.sign of the King" of Enulaad, 'I’he tii-st .l.ames was 
captured and kept in time of truce, and tl. ■ tilth Jauio^ only 
escapeal a like fate by his pnjd«*nce in di'clinimr ,ill liis kind uncle s 
pressing invitations to lueol him on Ikigli'li ground. Had tin* 
barque which bore the habv to Fiance not lx « u enabled by 

fair winds to give the ihiglish cruisei-i tlni-lip, .Maiy Stu.irl would 
in all likelihood n»ivi‘r have leigiied, and lier late would b i\u met 
with no more pity than did that of Arab -Ua Stuart, or of any of Ibe 
other vietims whoso only crime- was having too much toval hluod in 
their veins. But it is not meiely because she wa-s beaut iful, gitled, 
and a Queen, that she has had so many defenders and 'ucu.H m. Jt is 
rather because her whole history was so closely bouud up with the 
roligiou.s .strife which wins Hieii stirring the minds of im-u, ami 
which Avna at the bottom of all tlie tuinulis and Mooif-.lied th.;! 
occurred in every State of Europe. Becau^u Mary w’u.s a. Ivomani. i, 
and we believe a sincere Uonianid, thmefore every member of lur 
(Muirch feels bound to maiiitaiii t)i::t sla,* <lied a jnnrtyr for her 
faith, instead of seeing that her di\Uh wu.*i tin* alino.-t imavoithihlo 
result of the lino of conduct that she had pursued in (•straugiug' 
her subjects and throwing iMM'.'clf with her eye.** open into her 
rivals pow'er. l^llizabetli could not liavu let lier esi-ape alivv out 
of her hands without luiving the Ihiriian jiarty up in arms agaimit 
her. They clamoured for her death, ami Joiej' Ik'Iofo it caum they 
w'cre fretting and fuming that the t^hieen did so dandle the 
Catholics.*’ 

To the dilRoulties of Eli/.alielli’s po.sition Mr. Hoaadc docs 
full justice. In thia his second volume, lie tfike.s up thu story" 
in the middle of the alarms caused by the Northern riHiug.s, 
and carries it on to the death of the (,Huen of Scots. IIo ex- 
amines and sifts very thoroughly and impart iidly all the plots 
and countorplota of which she was at orico the centre anci the 
object, and lays bare all tb») threads of the web of treachery 
and doublo-d(jaling in Avhich she was oneloiHjd. ;Mr. Ilosaok 
attaches great weight to the discovery recently made of tho dis- 
penfliiLion for the marriage of Botbwell Avitb Hie J^ady Jane 
Uordon, theexbtence of which proves that Mary never was his law- 
ful wife. He argues that the Qut'cn must have Won ignorant of tho 
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existence of this important document, because h was tbo^ interest 
of the throo |)ci*flons moat concerned in the matter to keep it secret. 
Bothwell himself had th© best of reasons for wishing to keep it 
concealtul ; his wife, who was most desirous to be released from her 
wortliIe.ss husband, would also find it expedient to do so •, while' 
tli (3 Archbisliop bv whom it had been granted dared not reveal 
its evisieiice, for fear of getting into trouble for having dissolved 
the irmriirtge. No doubt these were weighty reasons for secresy 
at the, time of tho divorce, hut they did not exiftt at tho time 
of Hie marnoge. Aa to obtain a dispensation before a marriage 
was tho custom, there could have beeu no iuducoment to make 
a my stery about it. Tho Queen, too, it must bo bomo in mind, 
bad been the maker of the match, and why fthould it then bo 
suppo.sod tliat slie was kept in ignoraiico of tho precautionary 
measure tiiat was to make tho marriap) bond more sure P Th(iro 
vvt‘n' others in Scotland, too, who knew of the disponsation. 
BueJmnan openly jin^kiinied it, and was for long accused of lying 
in so doing. In reality, the existence of the dispeneatiou was of 
but little import, for Bothwcll’s first wife was then living in Ben- 
murk, and ri'claimed her runaway spouse when lie made bis ro- 
oppeannico in that cuiintrv. Of this first luaniugo both J/udy Jane 
and the (^)ueen were alike ignorant. 

Willi regard to the Cnskel, Letters, INFr. Ho.sack has found out 
Hut several alterat ions have bum miuio in the dospatcli sent by tho 
Englisli (Jomniii-.'.ioiu'rs to IHizabLth after their examination of 
the h'th'is. Tlie em-bi'd passages cun still bo deciphered, and Hio 
despaleli with these pii'*h,iges as written, and as ihey^ stood 
alter they hud beiMi jimeiuled, is printed in the Appendix. Wo 
lind then.' also a eoll.'ctiou of very interesting letters 11 ud doeiiuienta 
now nivt'ii t(i the publie for tho iii-st time. The originals are in 
Blair d < Jolleire, Aberdeen; but they" vvoru iii'ht plaeod in Hie Scots 
College, Ihiii.s. Tlie.sn letters, vvhieli were deciphered by the late 
Hr. Kyle, hring to light certain friendly overtures made to Hiu 
tjuecii (d Sc'd.^j by Moitoii vvlieii Uegciil. That he (‘iiteiLilued any' 
lutpes ol a iccoiJciliatiuii with the (j.ueuii, for vvho.so dealli he liad 
shortly liefore 1 jv'*'U [drdling with Ck'cil, has brcii hitlu*rlo iin- 
kut^wii and misu.'-pect^' l. But vve here, find liiiu thlciing to do liis 
utmost lo fuilhi'r Imt restoration. Idus remarlvaljle t'haiiL'i' of 
] olic V (/ii llie ]).irt of’ the Itegi'iit is madi' Known to .\i( lihishop 
BtMt<»u ill a leiU'r iroiii the Lonlt Lihy , wlio tells liovv IMojIoii h.id 
come to him and “sp:il..« veiv i.'veiviitiy and with gre;il honour of 
the 1^‘iavn.'* ill* derlarul liim.M*)!’ ready to do all lliiii'.'S tliat lay 
in liiui lor re^.loiiug lln* t^ueLii’s iniije^y" lo her former I'.dait and 
honour, and said loider he vv.ild be able lo dclyver her the umlst 
part of her jovvellis, ami quljairojvy wmdil to .sliow in ipiliais )> uulis 
iln*y war. ’ All this, hovv.'u r, vvas only on condition “that Iho 
(,»ueen wahl foigailand pul m oblivion things pa'^t.” The L-imvrity 
ul llio projK-sal was vomdied foi by tSir Jauic* Balfour, who al.'^o 
(Mino to Lord Ogilvy and as.Mireil him that all lli*:i tin' lleijontsaid 
wns true, and “repoilil tlie .samiu in alli'ct and niukil mair.” 
letter is d.iled Aju'il t377- l^fortons ('verlure.s were m;t met 
li.ill’ wav as 1)15 iloubtli'M t'v jii'clorl. IVrlia[>*i Marv and lyeatou 
wire Lull loo llifU'mighly aefjiiamled with hi.s rharaeicr to ijo 
willing to “ fo/gait and put in oblivion things past,” fur Hie sake 
of seiMinng so very slippery an ally till he should have given 
some pi oof of ids since»'ity". Before lie had an ojqjortii- 
iiity ol (loiii'r K) liH enemies Jiud got the upper liand, and he. 
lo'^i his In' el for thi* part Im haU jdivyed in conipasdiig tlio 
de-itli of tlie •‘gei'.ivl llenrye.’’ It Avould have, bi'en well for 
Mary if .'he hud been i-qually suspicious of some other oilers 
of service, limugli it camiot bo doiibtod that if slie had kept 
ele'U' of tile wiaies ihut were spread lo lure bor into plotting 
against I 'liz.Lbelii’s life, .some other pi*eiext would liiivo been found 
lor shortening her own. Unlike many of tho admirers of the 
Queen of Seois, who seem to think that they cannot vindieatii the 
fame of one Qtueen wiliumt blaekeiiing that of the oHu*r, Mr. 

1 lo-iu k does full ju.stiee to the eharn('tei* of Elizabeth. Ho lay.s 
mueli of lier di.‘-^imidiilion ami double (bailing to Hio charge of her 
.^llmslels, aud makes every allowance fortlie diilieultcirciimsliiuce.9 
in winch .die was placed, lie even give.s her credit for sincerity 
in ht'r prolc'^.-ious of atlection and sympathy for Ikt detliroiiod 
coii.du. Hf', acijuits lier in great measure of the blame t.f the cruel 
perseeufumH of the lioiuaiiists wdiich di.^'gvaecd lie.r reign, or at 
Jea^'L <d’ taking a personal plea.suro in tlu'ir tormeiitfi. In 'the case 
of (anipian and his lellow -victims, for instance, Mr. Hosack re- 
min l.s Ills j'<*:id(M’s that the>u) men’s live.s would have been spared 
if they would lui\e consented to listen to a Protestant sermon. In 
that (;a.se we caimol help thinking their diiatli lay at their own 
door, for I hough to Ije preached at in a .Protestant sermon would 
doubtless have het'u a }i:iiuiiil penance, it was better than h<*mg cut in 
pieces alive, aud it (•onld have done no lasting injury to either their 
souls (»r thoiv bodies. In hia concluding romarkaMr. Iloeack cites 
faoveral of the <listingui.'='hod men who have boon convinced of Mary’s 
innoccnco. To add Dr. Johnson and John Wesley to a list con- 
taining SLicli rmmo.^ as Camden, Carte, and Lingard is more likely 
to weaken than to strengHieii his ciiso. We ciinnot see why John 
Wesley should be supposed more competent to judge (jf Mary’s 
history than she would liiivo boon to decide on th© merits of his 
theology. As ho makes the mistake of supposing Bothwell to have 
been soventy years old at the time of his marnoge* with tho Queen, 
il would seem as if he had not gone deep enough into the subject 
lo give weight to his opinion. As for l>r. Johnson, Iro was a 
thorough Cockney at heart, and had uH a jQ^nnine Cockney’s pity u« 
dice against Scotland and its iftiffibitants. That prejudice macM hbn 
quite incapable of understanding the ve^ peculiar relatioits which 
existed in that country between tho King and the people, and 
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therefore of judgingp of Mary Stuart’s merits as aQueeo. Cortainly, 
had they chanced to jostle each other in life, we question 
whether the slovenly ways and plain spooches of the parent 
loxicofyrapher would have been more relished by the Queen than 
were the uncourtly rebukes of John Knox himself. Nor con we 
imr^pne a greater contrast than tl)at between the idlo frolics that 
were so much in favour at llolyrood and the highly intellectual 
diyersions of the Happy Valley. But, as a woman, Mary was 
lovely, charming, and m distress, and tliat was enough to enlist 
the gniff, mannerless old man who was not without a spice of 
imllaniry, in spite of his churlish bearing, among the mmiber of 
her chivali’ons defenders. 

Among this gallant coips wo must also place M. Gauthier. He 
takes up the cause with all the zeal of a new convert, for ho 
himself tells us that ho was formerly strongly prejudiced against 
Mary Stuart. This prejudice was jlispellod by a visit to ScoUond, 
aiid so repentant was ]Vf. Gautliier for this error of judgment that 
he felt moved to lake up his pen in her defenoo. But ho luia not 
taken it up in haste nor without needful preparation. Ho has 
visited all the scenes of ISlary’s life. Not only has ho st*on at 
llolyrood the blood-stains on the IVlare tloor, and at Jlaiuilton 
llio casket which once held the famous Letters/’ but he has 
sailed upon Jjocli Leven itself, and has had his feelings worked 
upon by a sentimental old boatJnaii who had named his boat afler 
the ca])tivo Queen. i^Fore than this, In? lias also laisied himself for 
1“a yours in oarofiilly searching out all tlie records and doenments 
bearing on Iho case wherever they were to bo found, i‘it]if*r at 
homo or abi>aid. In the Simaiiea'i Archives ho has inado what 
he looks on as a very important disco\erv biMving on the autlnn- 
ticity of tile flasket lii*lters.'’ This discovery is a leHm* 
from Guzman do Silva to I’liilip, wvilten in .Inly 1568. U 
recounts a conversation between Murray and iiio J^pauisli 
Ambassador. lyFurray gave out tliat bo was doing bis uinioitiu 1 
bidialf of his sister, lait slid that it \\ould be hanl to ! 
prove her innocence beciuiso of a letter that had lu*en found 
from the (^Mieen to Bothwell, mid hignml by Ium* own liard, 
wliieh belrayed a plan for stopping Ibirnhw 'in a “ hoiiM* l»y 
the way,” and for setting lire to the hmi^e in casti tlu^ poi^mii 
did noli Huceeed. The letbu* ah'') i. <1. tallied advice to Botlivvell 
for getting rid of liis )»\vn wife : • Dandule alguu bevid.i con 
quo iiiiiriest'.’’ This musi ofcoinvo Imvi In .•n om* ol'llie letieis in 
tlio Gasket. ” And the nceonnt hero given by Ih‘ Silva dn.-s 
not tally with the con lent rs of any of them, (ij iimo of them ii} 
(h*aiginillav spolaai of ns the “ house bv tlio way," nor do thev 
contain any mention of the plan h'r gteiing rid of Lady Jane. 
M. (biiithier thinks it also a very signilicant circumstance that 
Murray lu-re only speaks of one leli<n', end that ho afterwards jiro- 
diieod eight, and tlmt lie slionhl sjieak of the letter us signed with 
her own hand, while none of the litters actually protiuced boro 
any signature. This scomh to ns to be evide.nci? on the oilier side, 
for, had the lott its been forged, tlie s.uim hand that lind vvritieii 
them would not have sonipled to add a signature nisi*. As for 
till* Ambassador's leller, it could scarcely bo acci-jited as conclu- 
sivo evidence, as it is scari’cly possible that lie could remember the 
conversation word by word as it fell from tlie lips of ^Furray. hut 
]\r. Gauthier is AviJling to tind proofs of Marys iiinoeeiice everv- 
wliere, CAPU in the incoiisisli'ncieA of tlie Acfs'of tbo 8cots rc.rlia- 
ment. lie has, however, wn-illen an excellent history, in which lie 
shows a thorough knowledge of his bubji'ct and a thoronuh MCi|uaim- 
ance with the liisloiy of ^ieoll,lnd,aml with the state of jiarties there 
at the period of wliicli ho treats, which were scarcely to be expected 
from a foreigner. Jlis style is easy and pictnivsipie, an«l his bu(»k, 
though tbo xvork of a slrong imrlisan, is fnui from any invect.ivc or 
nbnae of the opposite bide. It foniis u worthy compai non to the. 
History of M. Mignet, ami ought to be read along with it by evorv 
Freiicliuian who wishes to form nn impartial jiuignieut Of the 
history of that troubled time. Wherever it was po.ssible, 3). 
Gauthier has 

ItibM) pavlcr lofl aclourfl qui occiqK’ut la wJ-rie, porsiindt- quo Icur pniolo, 
siirt^Kit dann un sujvt niisbi coritnivtTh(«, aariUt [iliis d’aulonld quo ccllc d«; 
riiistorkn. 

The third book on our list boars a motto given by the Empress 
Eugyeuie on the title-nage, and “ heartfelt ” thanks addr(‘?>ed to 
hor in tho prelace. The conionfs are much such as w’o slnniid 
expect to tind in n book published under such patronage. The 
author is clearly an abject worshijiper of princes and of (.’ourls, 
and a blind htjUnver in the divine right of kings and queens to sin 
with impunity. He aces in Mary a second Margaret, bent heart 
and soul on working a second rcforiuation in manners and redigion 
among her unruly Bubjccte. The “ fiddling and flinging ” which 
roused iho ire of John Kiiox aro, in his f 3 yee, politic, mensures for 
civilizing and (wftotiing; a half-savago people j and tho raid on tho 
Gordons is nn excursion inUi the Highlands prompted by Mary’s 
love of the pictuiesquo^ for “ tho mountains and lattes, the rivers, 
meadows, and forests of the Highlands all seemed to attract her.” 
As for her subjects, M. Petit treats them as a set of lawless 
ruffians^ too turbulent to be ruled by their angelic Queen. To be 
aura he does lay their guilt to the chaigo of their rebgion, and ex- 
plains how since the Reformation the Scots lA)i'ds were far from 
partiedar how they got rid of their Opponents also that “ subject? 
become Protestants set themselves upas judges of the Govern- 
ment— Mary Stuart was the first victim. vVe advise M. Petit 
to refresh hm memory of Scots history by leadinff the stories of 
LMMier Bndgeaiid of SouclBe Bum, of thelitoof the Ihitor of ihmby, 

* and Of the way in whidi it was avenged, end he wiRleem that the 


right of the subject to call in qu^tion tho aclions c)f the s^jvereign 
was no new doctrine, and that in limos long }>efore th(^ Reforma- 
tion both sovereign aud subject had been for from particular 
08 to how they got rid of their opponents.” 

M. Petit profeasea to have written his book for the benefit of 
thoughtful men, but wo should think it more likely to find readers 
among eonti mental school jgirlfl. They will be charmed witli tbo long 
accounts of nil the fine doings at Mary’s tirat marriage, and moved 
to tears by the picture of the captive Queen devoting herself to 
reailng doves and little dogs, instead of being involved in all smTs 
of political intrigues. Ilia book may be more aptly styled lui 
ehtje than a history. His idea of xvomanly excellence corrt»sponda 
with that of the bereaved luiaband who summed up the enume- 
ration of his wife'.? \Lrtuea with “ iShe painted on velvet beautifully 
and of such i.s the kingdom of heaven,” for he draws attention over 
and over again to Mary's skill in faury work as though it added 
lustre to all lier other gifts and graces. He descrilx^a with the 
minntenoss of a connoisseur the rainieiit of needlework which she 
fiom time to time presented to her cousin, and deckvoa it to bo 
“ touching to see her dt'ing her utmost to cnhanCiO the already 
fmitMl hiMuty of Elizalxjili.” In this charitable work M. Pent 
C(‘i 1 ainly does not lend a helping hand, for lie does bis utmost to 
imike Elizalxith scorn hateful and despicable. Nor can he see in 
till* conduct of tlio Engli.^Ii Queen iinything but mean spitofuhioss 
towards a I'allen rival for xvho,si,* blood she was tliirsting. 

Jn the work.s of Mr. Jlo.sack and of M. Gauthier wo have now 
pretty nearly all that can truthfully Iw said in Mary'? favour. Mr. 
llnsiielv jJead.s her cause with the talent of a skilful advocate, con- 
vinced himself of the innocence of his client, and lamt on imiking 
it jiafent to the world. .M. t.iiiutJMer proclaims her wixmg.'i with 
the chiMilrons (knot ion of a Ereiichmaii wlio Inis pledgeil himself 
to xiiidicate the honour of a elumnliig woriaui. Ihit .still, in spite 
of all that her defenders may urge., there are cevtiun ugly facta in 
her ]ii->loJV that, remain to ho.ir wiuu'ms against lier. Iho doom 
pa.^'^ Ml on the fri'Midly IJoum^ of llunlly ; the honours granted with 

I iL ki\ isli haml to her hushui d's luurdenT ; tho iiioekory of justice 
in lii.? trial; andhnalh, the uiariiage into which fiho nisFw*d, in 
direct detiiiiict! of decemy and pi udencc, arc hhils upon hor history 
wliicli muko it of conipiiiutitely Lltlc iiiu nent whether the lamou.s 
“LeltmG’ are geimino 01 not. No tlouht liiev were evil days in 
whicli litT lot was i-ast, imd le r early edneatiun at the Court of 
J'nnce had not heen tin* training bed siiiled to lithcrforgovcru- 
ii'j Jier own people. But .imong that people there was a . strong 
ie’ling of allection for Hu*, total race whose representative she 
was, and by their clamorous welcome they diiphiyi'd their goodwill 
to her in their own rough w'.iy. Had sluj been n man all would 
ha\e gone well. She had iill the gitCs which hiul made some of her 
line so popular, 'riie ready wit, the ea^y manners, tho open hand, 
andaboteall, tho daiinth'ss ^p!l]t and coiileuipt of diingerwhich sho 
showed as she rode at (lu- lu iid ol the royal mid, would in a king 
Ji.i VO Invii more than siillicieiit to cov*‘i* any blenii.'ihos of prhato 
clmructcr. A long lulglii hate g<it rid of lialf-a-dozcn tvivejs if Im 
pi{M.-:ed with iiupiinilv, for tlio tvor]*t Luitly accepts tlu docirino 
that 

I'lir iineoiKjiii'n I jXiWi-n 
nr |iioei*d.-iir ai'd 1 u^injn intiiito:?e 
iM'tuom a Kill,; .mkI Ylrlui'. 

! But from ft queen lueii lu»)k tor letter things. 


KAT.bTON ON LAKLi ItO^SlAN HISTORY.* 

FIMIE unndier of lectures published after doliverv to an nudienco 
-L i.-* already oter large, and of some at least wo iiniy ,?fty that tho 
IfU'k of them would be no cause for regret. But among there Ihepiv- 
sent volume is certainly not to he included. It deals with a subject 
of whicli KngliMh readers gvncrally Know little or nothing, and ot 
tvhich historical students will ho glad to luue ft purvt y from one 
who has made it his own. .Mr. li.dston h at homo in tbo litera- 
ture both of the Ru.^aian jieuple and of Biissiiui scholars. Ho 
has laid b ‘fore the Engli.sh pnhho much of their songs and their 
Ibikdore, and these hii has ovamiued wilh tlie sciimtilic* jprecision 
Imtli of the comparative iiiUhologi.st find of the historical critic. 
'Ihis task wa.'^ ft litting pr».»paralioii for tlie present sketch of early 
ItiisMan history, in wliich the several stagi'.s of a ]»olitic.il growTh 
sineiilfirly unlike that of the I'entonic imfions nro traced with 
sniiieio.nt fulness, ftud in a spirit at ouco gfiiierous and impartial. 

The form of the wmrk is very simple. Tho matter ol the font 
lectures has been rearranged in seven chapters, of xvliich tho first 
six riihile tlio tJiiof events in Russian historj' to the crowning of 
tho first Romanofi’, xvhilo in the hist only tho author examines 
critically some points which hine Imhui, or still oro, matters of con- 
troversy. lie admits, in fact, that his aim has been to trottblo hia 
readers but little with Ilia own opinions, while he does his best 
“ to lay before them the judgments, on vaxed questions, of tho 
bi'st and moat recent among Russian hiatorituia ** — a task not alight 
w hen we look at tho large mass into which the historical literature 
of the country, springing up but aa yesterday, has already grown. 

Mr. Ralston’s sltetrh would liave bi^eil more complete if he had 
drawn out more thoroughly the points of contrast and of likenew 
between the fortunoa of tho Russian jieiiple and th<» 8 e of tUeii 
Western neighbours. If among tbom, as clsowhero, w o have irom 

• Jiariy Histrtru. Four Li'Ctare.^ delivered nt Oxfo^. in tlia 
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the lirst a ccrtiiin kind of unity which it wns seeminj^ly impoMible 
utterly to destroy ; if, from the loose and uiKlelinnd coufoclerations 
of earlier days, with their natural result of civil strife and war, 
tiierean^sc frradually somc'thing like a central power, still we CAiinot 
but mark the •vastnesa of the time over which the procoFS was 
exh', Tided, the tremendous obstacles which stood in its way, always 
retardinjr and Bonictinicii apparently crush inj^ it, and the stmTipe I 
anomaly wliich exhihits in it^ latest staires features belonj^ing only 
to the earlier conditions of Teutonic society. The Kusaian system 
as it wa.s worked under tlio Tsar ^’ichohl8 claimed for ilatdf an 
auUiorily which had no refennicc to time. The 'fsar was more 
than the (kiliph of Islam. JIo was the rcpro.soiitativc, not of h 
prophet, hut of (lod himself. A power thus exerelsed liticomcs 
soon hurrcninded with an air of antiquity ; and in the eves of 
stnuip-crs, not less than of the Russian people j 2 ;enorally, the two 
most prominent features of Russian life, the autucrucy of the Ts-.jr 
and the hoiidage of the serf, peemed to have their foundations in 
the very nature of thinp:8. Yet they are the p-owth of a time 
w hich w'ould carry na hut a sheu-t. way back in our own liislovv ; 
and in the ajrcs wmeh preceded it there was much in the political 
conditions of lluBsian tribes to justify c.xpectations of very different 
results. 

If Mr. Ralston haB not cared to dwell P|X'cially on these points 
of contnist, ho has furnished all necessary materials for those who 
may wish to note them, while the clearness of his arranpement 
brinpB order and metminf' into what no^^ht s(“ein u mere chaos of 
intestine wars, and of yet more liicleous disasters from invasions 
of aavtqje hordes. Durinf^ no small part of llie.-** }»erioda the 
national unity si^enis wholly lost, w'hile the rtMuler may wtdl turn 
away bt'wilderod from the monotonous series of crimes and 
calumilies which seem to make up tlie history whether of the 
rulers or of their Biibjccts. llul ^fr. Ralston show's a path throupdi 
the lahyrinlh by pointin^^ out the fact that the earlier history of 
the llurt.''iau people is, practically, the history of four ^reat cities — 
Novgorod, Kief, Vladimir, and Moscow *, the first of these repre- 
wiilinp the era of loose confederation between memlM'rs whudi, 
for all purpose's of government, were wholly independent and ol(+*u 
antagonistic ; the second and third marking the more devclofied 
fedejation between princes whom tlio sysNuu of appanagt‘a ttmded 
ncvcrthelesB to siindcr and imi) 0 \(*rish ; tlio ioiirtli rising to 
power as the city of Tsara who nad seen that the only way of 
Becuring Ruasian unity was by destroying all local iiulepcndciice, 
and who act about the work with the ‘leimiiinution of enslaving 
every inunicipalitv within the Uussinn boundaries. To tin e four 
cities must he added the fifth, foiinde<I by tin? man who made 
Russia an nggressivo Powder, and committed it to tho course which 
to this day e.xcites in lumny minds tlie darkest feius for the fiituro 
of Western Kurope, 

The hi.story of No\gorod, although reaching back for little more 
than ft millennium, is wrapped in the mists ot popular tradition, 
to which Mr Ralston assigns no more than its ]»roj)er value. 
Tho stories which illustrato it are at least more entertain- 
ing than tlie gloomier narriitivo of the more important 
annals of Kief, in which the evils of tho appanage .system 
leave the country defenceless against aggiessors who, even 
to a thoroughly united people, must have been, in all like- 
lihood overwhelming. Tlie theory that every descendant of 
Riirik had a right to an appanage show^al ita pow er for mischief 
when the sons of Yaroslaf I. passed from a state of feud into 
open warfare, leaving to their successors an iuheritunce of perpetual 
discord, until Kief itself, sacked by an army l<*d by ten ItuFsian 
princefi under Andrew, lord of Vladimir, ceused to bo tlie chief city 
of Russia. Rut if the Biqiremacy now passed to Vladimir, the 
history of this city did hut repeat that of its fallen rival, in sjiito 
of ominous signs of disaster from witho.it. Tho Russian people 
were, in fact, thrt'aleiied from all sides. Pole.s and Hungarians to- 
wards tho .south, Lithuaniunsto the west and tho north, constantly 
menaced or crossc^d their bordei*8, until tho pemiliy for intestino 
W'ars was more fully exacted by the roving hordes set in motion 
by Genghifl Khan. Preceded by tlio ravages of loss formidable 
bands, the 8lorm burst upon tho country in all its fury in the days 
of liatu, the gmndson of Genghis, who de.stroyed the still splendid 
city of Kief and swept on w'C8tw.ard, until meeting at length with 
a check, he fell back on the bunks of the Volga, and there founded 
the great city of Serai. 

The account of these Tartar inroads and of tho domination which 
followed them is perhaps tho liest part of Mr. KaLston’s book. The 
new condition of things acted powerfully on tho character both of 
the Russian princoH and of their subjects. Tho one end of Tartar 
rule was money ; aud so long as this w'as obtained the conquorora 
gave themselves no trouble about the religion of tho conquered or 
tho mode in which they niigjit choose to govern thom.selves. Rut 
whother in tho first stage of tho conquest these exoclious were on- 
foi^od by Tartar ofiiciius, or afterwards were loft to the Russian 
^ncos thorasolves, the results for tho people were much the same. 
The chief who had to kneel and kiss tho dust in the presence of 
thepreat Klian soon learnt to balance those indignities by in- 
flicting indignities still more unseonily on bis subjects ; while, 
having become himself the tax-giitberor, he was tempted to 
Mueeze out for his own benefit sums vastly exceeding the oemonds 
01 ^6 conquerors. But among these princes were some men 
endowed with no small sagacity or cunning, men quick to take 
advantage of divisions among their onomios, to ally themselves 
with 0^ horde of Tartars against another, and to strongthon the 
federal eonn^cm for which their predecessors had oared so little. 
The molt genmlly was to exalt the power of the chiefs, and to 


sap the spirit of independence among the people. But there was 
yet another influence working perhaps still more powerfully 
for tlie same end. Against tho waves of conquest which swept 
over tho land tho only barrier could be furnished by a patient 
fortitude, based on a trust in Divine help, when that of man liad 
failed utterly. This immovable trust it was the first object of the 
Russian Church to fosior to the uttermost; and tho work 
was dono eiFectiiallv. But when Mr, Ralston spoalcs of tho 
priceless flervicp.s rendered by the Russian Church to the 
Russiim land even during the. darkest period of its histor]^, 
we niay doubt whether his ])ieturo be not somewhat over- 
char^icd with colour. Tho devotion of Russian rustic congre- 
gations may be groat; but it has its dark os well as its bright 
hide. If the clergy taught tlie people that no disasters wore 
to weaken their faitJi in God, they taught them not less that tliis 
faith must ho shown by unquestioning obedience to tho chief who 
was his Vicar, no matter what might he his oppression or his 
crimes; aud Mr. Ralston himself brings out the mischief thus 
wrouglit when be tells us that the servile form of allegiance paid 
from the first to the Muscovite Tsar was partly due to the teacli- 
ing of tho Church : — 

(Iro.'it as had been the merits of tlio olergy in supporting the courage of 
the ii.'ition Hhen ull hut ernsiKHi under the feet of the Intideb, so do their 
demerits /ij)pe.nr to have been great, in that they inculcated ft perfectly 
blind ubedieuce, iiri utterly abject Kubiniii.Mun, to the orthodox Chief of tho 
State. 

Yet it is not easy to draw the lino between these two parts of their 
ttiaehiiig. In either case tlmir religion was passive, and if it kept 
up a spirit of inert resistance, it caccked and killed the spirit of 
sturdy independ(*.nce which in lingland has had its reward in the 
growth of constitutional freedom. Such teaching could not fail 
to have political as w-ell as moral results; and the result was seen 
when, if the tale bt', true, the Tartar Boris Godunof was suftered to 
place on the necks of tho peasants that yoke of serfdom under which 
wi‘ might perhaps have expended to find them in tho days of St. 
Vladimir, but whitih they ought to have shaken oil* finally long 
ngo. Mr. Ralston suys rightly that) the moral tone of the 
Russian people laid undergone a most unfavourable change, and 
this change li ft tho way open for that humiliation of the common 
folk which marks tho age of Boris Godunof, if it bo not the work 
of Boris himself. 

8o great indeed has been this change, and so inveterate the 
servility whieh has grown out of it, that it is hard to look on 
Russia as the land in which the burghers of Novgorod and Pakm 
so long and so steadily nminlained their freedom. Barely three 
centuries liave passed trom the time when the Votche, or general 
a.ssenibly, of the Novgorodiunshad the power of judging, deposing, 
and o.xpellitig their prince or cliiof. But the weakness of Ihv*- 
initioim bond had insured the fall of national freedom. The 
ns.'^eiuhly of Novg(>rod resolved to transfer its allegiance from the 
Muscovite prince to tho Polish king ; and the penalty of defeat 
was tlio Mippre.ssion of their Parliament, while the bell wliioh had 
Bummouetl them to tlioir councils wns carried away to Moscow. 
J’ho same lot befell the cities of Pakof and Twer, and nothing re- 
mained to check tho divine authority of the Tsar, The slrarigj 
.shillijigs exhibited in the course of Russian history during tho la.st 
four centuries may pos.^ihly be followed by changes not less sur- 
pi i.^ing in a future which even now may not he far di.^nt. 


History of the gkeXvVdieu guards. 

{Second Notice.) 

rpilE history of the Guards shows tho origin of tho existing 
J- British army. King Charles II., while in oxilo in Flanders, 
formed a regiment of Guards out of the loyal gentlemen who had 
fought for him in England, and employed it in tho service of Spain 
against Franee, which was assisted by Cromwell, At the battle 
of the Downs, as it is called, near Dunkirk, in 1658, Turenne,with 
the help of the Republican English, defeated the Spaniard 
Ourucena, nor could the Royalist English save more than their 
own hon()ur on tliat disa.strou8 day. Thus, to the close of 
Cromwell s life, his army remained invincible. But when he wftf* 
gone, and llie King regained his own, that army was gradually 
superseded by regiments officered by Cavaliers who had survived 
Murstou Moor and Worcester. When the King returned to 
England in 1660, he left behind him in Flanders the regiment of 
Guards which had fought at tho Downs. One of his first steps 
was to raise a regiment of Giianls in England, of which John 
Russell, of the house of Bedford, was Colonel. Shortly af^r- 
wards the rcgiiuent raised in Flanders was bi'ought to England 
by its Colonel, Lord Wentworth. Thus there were two regi- 
ments of Guards, one older in point of time, Uie other 
first on the En}j;liBh establishment. Evelyn describes a review of 
both these regiments, with other troops, in Hyde Park in 1663. 
“ The troops,” says he, ** were in extraordinary equipage and gal- 
lantry, consisting of gentlemen of quality and veieran soldiers, ex- 
cellently clad, mounted, and ordered ; ” aud he particularly meutioDa 
that the old Earl of Cleveland ** trailed a pike, and led the right- 
hand file of a company of foot commanded by his son, the Lord 
Wentworth, a worthy spectacle and example, being both of them 
^ and valiant soldiers.” Shortly afterwaras, the death of Lord 

• The Origin and Hutoty of tKe Firet or OrenadUr Ouarde^rom Vocu^ 
mente in the Stale Paper Ofiee, War Office^ Hone Qnardtt Conien^rary 
iVitiwy, Regimentat Hieora»t ^ By Lieut-General Sir F. W. Hamlltoni 
K.C.B., Ute Grenadier Guards. 3 vole. London: John Murray. 1^4. 
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Wentworth enabled the Kinff to amalgamate these two regiments 
of Guarda into one, of which Colonel Kusaoll took coramaud. 
The army which the King found Bubsiatinfj at his roatoration had 
been by this time disbanded, except one regiment, the OoldHtream, 
of which the Duke of Albemarle was Ooloiiel. of favour to 
- him, per quem stant ipn roffce, as liis epitaph in Westmiiistor 
\ Abbey states, and lUso as a security against apprehended riots, this 
regiment was retained ill the King's service, and ^camc the 2nd 
or Coldstream Guards. At a later lime a regiment of Scots 
Guards was brought upon the English establishment, and foi-med 
the 3rd or Fusilier Guards. The proportion of raiislicteers to pike- 
nion in a regiment w'as about 7 to 5 ; the musketeers wore red 
coats, and the pikemen buft’ coats, and in appearance Iho uni forma 
of that day contrast favourably with those of th<i ♦ixibting Guards. 
Some troops of Life Guards and the Oxford Blues were raised 
about the same time, and shortly afterwards Lout Dumbarton’s 
Scotch regiment was tranaferred from the King of France to the 
King of England, and became tho ist Kegiinent of the line or 
Royals. Tlio next in order wjw ,the 2nd (Queen’s or langior 
regiment, pf which Percy Kirk was some time colonel, and the 
next was the Holland regiment or 3nl Bulls. Gtlicr n gi incuts 
were added by King Charles II. and his Bui*C(‘.^^or, and tlm.s in 
spile of the jealousy of Parliament a regular army was i btabliahed 
and maintained. 

Tho earliest warlike servico of the First Guards after the 
Restoration was yn board tlio fleet which fought several baltle.'i 
with tho Dutch. About the same time they were employed in 
keeping order and attempting to subdue the flames at the Great 
Fire of Jjondon. They were sent repeatedly to Fliinders, where 
they fought with equal a aloiir for the French against the JMitcii 
and for tho .Dutch against the Fiench. In after n tieive 

light between tho Brilibh regiments in the Dutcli sorvico and the 
Prench, the brigade of which the First. Guards fuinied jiart, emn- 
ninndcd by Lord Howard of l'’serieiv, w’as orden'd to advance I'miu 
B rusae.ls, where it lay, to Tiirhise, south of Hal. A truce preveTiti;d 
ilie expected buttle which would otherwise have found place near 
Waterloo. Throughout tlio histuiy o\' the Guards, Ostend, 
Bruges, Ghent, and Brus.sels are meiitjoiu:d almost as frequently as 
any English towns. In that very yoiv, 1(^78, iJie Guaids t(A»k up 
their winter quarters at Brusi-els. Aext year a detachment of 
Guards was sent to Tangier^, and remained there until that costly 
poHseasiou was ahaudoiied. In 1681 Golouol Bubsell resigned the 
command of the First Guards and was succeeded hy the Duke of 
Grafton, a natural son of tho King. Tho Guards served 
King James Jl. fiiilhfully againsi. tho Duke of Monmouth, 
and perhaps if there had lieen any oHioer to N.aJ them agaiast the 
Prince of Orange, they might liiuo follow'ed. But their Colonel, 
the Duke of Grafton, yoined Marlborough in his defection, and the 
Guai'ds, after some useless marches and count er-mavche.-, found 
tluit no eflectnal orders came from the King, and had no choice 
but that of submitting to the Prince. For a few days tho command 
which liiul been abandoned by tho Duke of Grafioii w.as held by 
Henry Leo, Earl of Liehtield, the jioad of lhallioiise to which, it is 
believed, the ancestor of (F neral I tube rt Le/j belonged. But the 
Karl of Lichfield folhwvtal his master into oxilo, and the Duke of 
Grafton rosumod coiiuuand of tho corps, which had now become 
the Guards of King William III. 

The soldiers were dibgusted at tho iinrlorioiis part whicli 
they liad been made to play in tho Ih/ volution, and the new 
King quartered them in provincial towns while lie cvuilidcd 
tho dulie.s of tho capital to his Dutch guards, whom lie 
could fully trust. Gradually, howevtir, King William III. and 
his English troops found that they could heartily agree in nni- 
inoaitv to the J’Vcnch. Tlie Duko of Grafton was stiun removed 
from his command', which now given to a devoted adherent of 
King William III., Henry tSidney, afterwards created Earl of 
Romney. Early iju 1691 a battalion of tho First. Giuwds landed 
in Holland, and it look conspicuous part in seven liavd- 
Ibught campaigns -which followed. By tliis lime tlio bayonet 
had boon hirgely iutroducfMl, but a certaiu proportion of 
men in each company still carried tho pike. Tho Earl 
of Romney, having been appointed Secretary of State, re- 
signed tho colonelcy, which was given to GJiurles, second Duko 
of Schomborg, son of the first Duko of Schomberg, who was killed 
at tho battle of tho Bovne. This second Duke of Hchomberg was 
killed in a battle near Turin, and thereupon tho Earl of liomney^ 
resumed the colonelcy. In these ciunpaigns both King and army 
developed that eminently British quality of not knowings when 
they were beaten. At the battles of t^Udnkirk and Ijander tho 
King was outgeneraled by Luxemburg, but when that oliicer was 
dead, and when the resources of France began to fail more rapidly 
tban those of tho allies, the balance turned in favour of tho perse- 
vering Dutchman and the obstinate British troops which formed 
the backbone of the alliance. Tho part taken by the Guards in 
the celebrated siege of Namur is liicialy explained* in these pages, 
but we will not dwell upon an c.xploit which, although our fore- 
fathers regarded it with justifiable complacency, wna almost for- 
gotten in the greater glory of the neighbouring field of Rnmillies, 
as that also w^as in turn displaced from national memoiT by the 
more recent and momentous conflict of which the scene ifea a few 
miles frutber off at Waterloo. It is interesting to note that whUo 
the siege of Namur was in progress tho coveri^ array of the allies 
took up the position of Waterloo, and there awaited an attack which 
the French aid not make. The Peace of Ryswick, and the conse- 
quent reduction of the ipritish army, was Portly followed by the 
breaking out of tho Succession War, King William di^ in the midst 


of military preparations, and his truBtutlfiicndaml wuniwlli .r 1101117 
Sidney, Earl of Romney, did not lung survive him. Thus the 
Dulorof Marlborough, shortly after he became gcnemlissinu/ of the 
allies, siicceotleil to the colonelcy of , the First Guards in which, 
regiment lio had receiv< 3 d hia first commission more thou thirty 
yeai*B befeu-e. In the very year, 1704, in which he became celonel, 
he led a battalion of the regiment with other British troops from 
the Meuse to the Danube, and gained with them the splendid 
victory of Blonhfim, which saved the Austrian Empire, and fur 
tho time destroyed the power of France in Central Europe.’’ After 
thw battle the First Guards marched to Mayence, and desfeiided 
the lihino in boats to Moestricht, where they went into winter 
quarters. 

After tho cainpiiign of Blenheim all the remaining services of 
Marlborough were perlurnied in Flanders or the adjoining territory 
of Jfranco. He found the French army in 1705 occupying lines which 
stretched from the Meuse, btdow Namur to Antwerp. These line^ 
he forml. Jii 1711 the Freuch army occupied lines lietween 
Bouchain and Arm.?, which they confidently declared to bo the ne 
plus ultra of Marlborough. These lines also he forced “ by one of 
tho best examples of slrateg)' ever caiTied out in the presence of so 
large a force of the eiuuny.” Hu was much congratulated by tho 
^liiiisfers at Iiome, who said that, “ without losing a man, he had 
gained an advautngt* whicli would liave been reckoned as chtyiply 
bought at the expense of several tliousands.*' Tho very next page 
of llii.s lIi.stoiy to 111, it from wJiicli these words are quoted reconis 
that on Iho last day of tlie year 1711^ in which tho lines of 
Bouchain were lurced, Marlborough was deprived of all hia ofiices, 
including (ho colonelcy of the First Guards. In the next and lust 
year of the war the British conlingout was commanded by tho 
jfiike of Ormond, who aJso succeeded to the colonelcy of the 
First Guards. His instructions obliged him to abandon Prince 
Eugene, wdiom the Fitmcli thereupon attacked and defeated ut 
jKniiiin. As the Brilinh Guards marched to the coast they 
found tlieiuselvi s e winded xvilh insult froui the very towna whicK 
they bad helped to capture. Such a close to an unbroken 
series of victonos was iuexpivssibly humiliating. In tUeso pages, 
which scarce! 3^ touch politics, Marlborough appoiu's only as 
tlio triumpliuiit ItMder of Urn campaigns, wdio never made a 
mistake nor inciiiTed a check, wlioso successes were only 
Ibuited by the stupidity and ob-stimicy of his allies, and 
who invariably kept at his liead quarters a battalion of hw own 
First Regiment of Guards. It is satisfactoiy to know that 
one of ihe first acts of King George I. W'as to restore Marlborough 
to hi* ofiices of C^aptaiii-Ueucral of all tho force.s and Golouel of 
the First Guards. Ho held the colonelcy till his death, and ho 
was Biicceedeil by his trusted friend Gadogaii, who had been 
Guarter-Muster-General of his army, .Vfter Cadogan came Sir 
Charles Wills, a veteran of tho wars of King WiOiam III. and 
<^>ueeii Anne, uiid on liis death in 1741 the young Duke of Cum- 
berland becamo colonel of tho regiment which, as general of n:i 
allied army, lie put in the way of acquiring .a largo share of buTen 
und costly honour at Fontoiioy and Laufeldt. Tho Duke of Uum- 
berlund wUvS almost uniformly udfucccssIuI as a general, except in 
his campuigu in .Scotland. AfUir tho capitulation of GIo,^Ujr- 
Si’ven in 1757 ho resigned both tho command of tho army and 
that of tlio bust Guards, and ho was .succeeded asUolonol by Sir 
John Ligoiiicr, of French ProtChUnt exiraction, of whom it is 
recorded that “ atDettinpm ho hud been created a Imight-bauneret 
on the field, at i''onteiJoy ho had commanded the infanUy, and at 
Laufeldt he hadhouded a desperate chaigeof cavalry, when he was 
taliou prisoner.” I’here could not have b»^‘n a more suitable selec- 
tion of a commander for an oiiuiienlly iigliliug corps. While he 
was Cominundcr-in-Oliiof of tho army and Colonel of tho I'irst 
Guards, a battalion of that regiment served in Germany under a 
brigadier bearing tho redoubtable name of Julius Cicsar, and it 
w^as .stated, with undeniable truth, that “ the British troop, s were 
always placed in the warme.st part of tivery action ” in the cam- 
paigns which they made in defeiioo of the Eiectorato of Han- 
over and the I’rincipality of ilesso Ua.sael. Tim brigade of 
Guards is^as in tlio division of Cieucral ConwuT and tho 
eorp.s of the Miirqiiia of Granby', wliilo the whole allied army 
was cfiieiently commanded by Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. 
This urraugemonl was eminently satisfactory to our anc. ^tors. 
Our soldiers got wliiit is vulgarly culled ‘‘ a liellyful *’ of fighting, 
and at vast c.xpense of blood and treasure tho l^lectoral dominions 
of the King of England were pre.servod, and he and his ally 1 he 
King of J'ru.ssia fought ci i'air stand-un fight against the ihn*o 
greatest Continental Powcit*. ^ bherykody was pleased. Tho 
Britisli found all tho money mid got plenty of hard kiiocksv 
Visitors to Homburg may perhaps Iciini w’ith suiprise that they 
are close to the scene of many hard-fought battles in which Biitish 
troops served as xvell and ns successfully as at Blenheim or Water- 
loo, althougli their Berviecs have been w^eil nigh Ibrgotton. In all 
these campaigns the French pushed nearly north-east from Frank- 
fort-on-tlie-Main, through Oussel towards Hanover, while tlio 
allies strove to drive them back on Frankfort and tho Rhiite, and 
ultimately succeeded. 

It may conduce to clearness to recapitulate in order of time the 
Continental campaigns of tho First Guards in the eighteenth 
century. The Succession War began in 1702, and in that yenrand 
the next the First Guoi’ds were with Marlborough's anny on a 
line which nearly corresponds with tho pitssent frontier between 
Holland and Ikilgiuiu. In 1704 the r^riiuent marched nf» the 
I Rhine to Mannheim, and thence, to Him on the Danube autl to 
[ Blonheuu, which » close to Doaauworth. Fi*om 1705 to 1712 
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almost nil the ^ffhtiujr of ’wh^t we will rail the Grand Array of 
the allies t<3ol( pTfloo in the count rv whioh may bo roiiprhly com- 
prified between two railway jourui-y.^om^ iVom Osloml by Antwerp 
U* liioire, and the other from (b lond by Inlle to N'anmr. In 1743 
liingOtw^o il, found bimsolf with an lui rlish and German army 
■it Aftchairenbiirn:, on the ]Maiu, !•ho^ 0 hranlcrnrt. In mnrchin}! down 
the rif^lit btmlv of that fnor tow.ird'^ llanau ho wjIm nud near lUd- 
titjirvm by Iho Frofiob, wh'nn )io d( io.tlod. 1'ho unMicoc^^rul cani- 
paijrTi«t)f‘ 174; 7 -8, indiidiiiii llio b.tillo^j of Fontcnovaiol Lauhddi, 
occur:'' d on ll-.-il sanie ;.'Toiin(l whore Marlborou;d‘ bool 

b<'t*n HO uriori viotorums. T!io canip.iignH of the Sovou A'oar.V 
War, in i7^'0-2, in wlilcli tho l‘'ir'?t (iu irds l»)re ptud, A\ore chii'ilv 
tvaii^riflt'd In tli'j tiianalo fuvniod by hronlcAirt, ioid 

(I'Mlha. Tin; Sucoostsimi War oinpbm'.d the Firn' Gmrd' in Spdu, 
as wtdl as in (Jonnnny «anil Vlnudors, and thnni^honl alltiu-M won 
H 'VtIos of ovpo<litions, ^^M^orally iihn-tivo, an(M'o iindortal-a'ii to iho 
Fionoh coasts, iii which tlie V’irsl (tinnG wore credit ihU, bnt ?i>'l 
ifloriou^ly, oinployod. Al'tor the fonuinatitej of the So\( n Tr.n's’ 
VV(ir, in J762. tho ro^iinoiit was not sonl abroinl until, in 

1776. tho revolt of tho Amorican (Vilofiics cansod sm nnny lo bo 
»c>?embled at Now York, d'hn can>]iai;;ns ^vhirli foIli»\\id iu 
Amovion, and tho.se of tho lon;^ w.arwiltj th*' French Fcnnhlic and 
Kmpiro, uro more familiar thn ui<»(!<'in rcml'n* tinoi tii.': 0 c.} on 
which we have now dwelt. The ir.dlani \cU ran, Lord liiiM'ni.n*, 
diod in J770, and wa.s Miceeoded in lii ‘ colon -lev hy tho Dul.e (»f 
Gloucostor, broLln r to llii- Fin;'", ."'i int'Xporionced xoimir man, 
who hold lljMt post iifitil 1 Hu 5 , V, ’:u‘’j lie w.'S sneeeod<‘d by tln^ 
iJnko of York. :-on of the Kirr'-, an t'xpi'rieneod but nn'^ueee-.‘''rnl 
icddior. d’lic JiiiKn of York Ji,'!d (In* eoldindcy imlil liis dc.illi in 
tSj 7> he lias l»oon iljilowed li\ tlie Duke i)f A\ ellln-'ton. the 
Priueo Gonsorl, and the Pulv of Lkunbridyi'. 'J’hn.« Ihe clniii';' of 
r-»yiil biith and of niilil.irv eminence have been allov.ed to prevail 
a))out (ypiuilly for tliis coalman 1. It is often dillienlt t>» «leeido 
wlndher our military &‘U''C'‘"a> ere ;_viiuo<l b\ <uir ''V.ii.oor in 
spite; of il; and if wo. d'^aht wlu-lh.'r (bdonels of ro'y.d, ]»liM*d 
huvo d(ino nuuli Lyood for tlm l-h,>L Ibyin ent of (dii.ud.-', xve may 
at Iwst fi'cl Htuv that llioy could not do Ij.irin to it. Whatever 
m.iy ha\c bei-n tho fortunes cd’ the armies toxxl.ii'li it h\^ Ih-mi 
w’tnclRMl, tli(‘ eoudiiet of th** I'l-.-imeut Jia.Oiecn alwaN.' wmthx of 
tho corp .9 whiidi stormod tlu‘ Soholh 'dviy at l)onau\\oiLh and de-. 
fondod tho ('hatoau lloii'j'oniDiiL at Waleiloo. 


LthST I'OJi i.(;Vr.' 

I j^vrx in Alik'S Br.iddnn'.s ]io()iv.-^t xviitiac’s tin- i‘ has n-uallv 
boon an indication ofqiiaiilios xs Inch lemph do.ie tv. lii)po t'a.i 
svoiuo day, if .she would only do lici 'eM' jiisliee, mho mip.ht jirodiie.i 
A rOi'llly irood stoiy, riot indecil one of the In^hcrt el.o'-s, xel :',ooil 
wilLiiii its iM!i;je. S1 j<! 1i.‘- a diicd and x'omca.s s'lxlo, a «juiek evo 
for oulxxanl cliitru'li’r, and .> mu' .‘hill in liie ([f'W'lopiuviil t)l a 
t,iu;'U‘d pku. Sho oc.ca^icn.illx li.n a red hold on the and 

chiivneier.i she rle.*(‘vibes, and 1!) ' li’ink .‘Jir.iiL'ijiron\.:Hli)e ..l lirr 
UiUTativo ill il.'olf eonediiiti s ntteiiiion. Ontlu' olhvi li.ih'l, nn- ' 
fortuiialely, liei '* orks Invo liiilmrlo lietm di.'in mvdly, an nnjd.’.i-'int 
vnlp’-arity of luno^ and by e}ip:i'rjn‘^.s to fUatcli at o.i.yv elVci.ts cdi- 
fciiinod bv elic p sonsation.il e\{ c Jicnls. il luii-Li la.* sup|ui.^ed, | 
houovvr, lli.-.l iln'sc dofect.s x,vie in .a pi'i.it de;.;ieo due to tho 
haste willi xxhich a npid succtv-'.on fd' ;4oii( Imd bei n oompti^ed, 
ftinl tin; inferior audience at winch lin y x\en' aiiiuMl ; and lline 
W,I.S .still room to Jiope tint, if Mi^s llraddoii ^xonld make the 
etVort, sho mifxht do sgnie'liiu;.; \ eiy mm !i hcl(<'r than aiiyiliin;^ 
»ho had xet lU’hioxc'd. It was in lids liopefnl moo'l that x\o 
opened Acwf/ca* Lore, nnd xxe, wen; p:l,Ld to i nd, as we ri ad on, that 
there seemed lo be eiicv)nra-Mm ;.t Idr il. NMlIunn can l.e nioio 
simple and iinpir'londiniy than the hr*'rinniii,: of the .■'toi\. Wo are 
iiitroduccil lo a dnl), .^oinhro, hl;.!i!y re- j)ej tahle huii.sc iii AVinipolo 
Street— ’.'i do>-l-)i\s hous" of ooiir.*' ■. Dr. Ollix.int, the oeeiipanl, 
has at Ihirtj.-^iK j ear.- of aye ;ic(jLiind a eri-ai pv.iuiiee l»y‘. !ie«r 
hunl work and (‘xc]L:''iv(; <!evoli(,ii to Id.- prvife>.'nio(i. lie liavl 
TCRdved a.' a lud to bo ‘4iiece,><fLil, and lii.s life Inm la'oii jrixen up 
UTU’C&orvodly lo tins siii-jh* ohject, lie is cold in mama r, li. s 
“dark solemn eyo',” and ‘‘ pnmialMro yiv.xity lmn;r >n him a-' 
H ^nu'meiit.’’ .\lliiou;;)i a f.ishiun.ihlt' phx .‘•ii ian, lie lixt;. .*oe!-nlfd 
with iii.s luulher, xvho lieejis Inm-e for him. .Aftc; .i, lilioriou.s 
diiy, he dmos with the. old l.id\, and tlien ^?hl)t’ liiin-ielf 
up h) his study with hi.s Ijook-. it i;i o:sv to nndoi, stand 
what is ^,miii^r to hnpts*ii wlicu this Polemn peivon.iy^o in hiuI- 
d only brought into coni. ict with a proUx , biiglo yoiiug girl, fidl 
of viviieity and Huushine. Jh) i.s liist anniffod, thon iiifereslod, 
and, before he Km^ws it, over head and eais in hwis Mr. (-hannu'y, 
the >oimg lady’a father, in suii’erlng Irom heart disease, and vxi.slieb 
U) &LiC hifi daughter provhh d for in ease of liis death. J le pvopo.vs 
t<.x make Dr. (AUivant her gnnrdicu, ami also favouis the inldro.ssos 
of a young artibt, A\'nlter li(‘}huriic, in xvlioiu he i.s interested. 
Leybumo pro-sentb the nece.-s.iry contrast to the Doctors “dark 
solemn eyes *’ and preniatmv. giax i‘t v. J lo is “ a briplit-lookiiig young 
fellow with nn o.vpression ns radiant as a .‘^unmier mornirj.r, bluo 
sj'OH, straight Greek nose, light auhuni im.u.sL:idie with dimiping 
tndB sedulously twisted, only lmlf-ro„cealing ^ somewhat loiuiiiiwe 
»outh, auburn hair, worn lung in Itidlhclle fashion *, ” and Im has a 
baadflomo fortune, loft him by an old unde, to back his artistic 
aapimtioDs. 

* JLoii fot L(m* A Novel. JIv the Author of** Lady AuiUca'si SSticivt” 
5V0K Lundpii: Chiitto & Windus. 1874. 


This eitimtion, though perhaps not partitmlarh W^, is por- 
irayodwith u good deal of cleverness, and, what iB more i^e- 
mflrbbie in Misn Bniddon, with 9 clf-re.strnint. Hhe ia content to 
woik with (piiet, simple touches, and tho characters, though rather 
slij'.ht and sliudowv, iii*e interesting. Wo feel as if we had got 
bexond tho c]dit've of paroxysmal passion and senantional j 
incid -id, and pvi’ jju.ro onr.-clvcs fjr the enjoyment of a domestic ^ 
idxl. or comvp the Doctor is jealous ot liis rival, but 1)0 anp- 
pivr- 3 cp Id., -ie. iuig.^imd oxen as.sfiuta with becoming reaigraition 
xvhen the iuHni.i”»; is linnllv arranged. An c.\penonct 3 d student of 
ncti.m in.-iinctively knoxv.^‘ what to expect when he finds Papa 
rcedv with hi‘; lilcssing in the earlv part of a story. Another 
(ivii’.i* i . new iiddcil to tho .'<cene. 'Vhis iH Loo Jarred, a charae- 
Uv ujmn XX hoiu (he uutlior ha.s evidently bestowed a good (lea) ot 
p,:nn-’. IjOnY fn tliei* i.s a professor of tlio »ai't of doctoring piotui'cs 
and \iolin< for the Wnrdoiir Street market, and Leyburne, who, 

:•-* an jirti.-,!, lui.'^lil )>* siippo.'^'cd to know bettor, has Hornohow' deiil- 
with hjin, and i.s fond of going to liw dingy manufacloiy ti 
v.ip'Uir almut mt. Here In; moots Loo, is struck by her xvihi, 
nc'. 't c!e(! hcjintv, and resohi'S to make her tho subject of a groat 
j*i<tmv, to Ijc called “Limiin;” and the ac^tnamtanci; thii.s begun 
quickly rip. n^ ini o fi daiigerou.s intimacy. Loybiimo is not only 
I'-.scin.il.'d Ijy tlic daikgrjuid evis, the ivory ivalmicss of cheek and 
bri)xx%tlu* in 11 cihu'^ou lip.s with their perfcctcurxo, tlio loose, shadowy 
)i.iir,”huL he iinderUilo's to “redeem tho iuipri-soned aoul IVoiu 
1) in '>ther words, lv> loach Loo to :i)x[ireciate tho beauties ot 

K''.ils, ^lialvsj'c.ne, Byron, nnd ex (Ui . Vlschylus. We must conlessl lint 
will M XU* pot to the "grand dark eyes and full crimson lipsw'e ))eg.iu 
to ic.irih.it xve wme getting buck to some of the familiar delicacies 
ot Ail s Br.eldon’.s early style. It shonid bo understood, hoxvexer, 
thal ihi.s noxel is I'ondnctcd on principle.'* of the strictest propriety, 
and that AAhiheraud Loo nro equally uncon^ciou.s of the peiilon.s 
<'ul.inpli*ment into w’hicli llu'y are stray iug^. (Ano nigh I, «»:i 
iliclr n'lnrn (Vom a ralhev late exenr.sion, Walter (inds liis cuni' 
p iiu .n thrown ml his Ixands )»y lier father, xvlio ivdUsi'S to luiv-* 
{civtliinu; more lo do xvitli lier; ami il imr'.t be ndjuitted that thi.s 
is r.iiiii*!* an axvkwavd situation for a young gentl'*m.m w'lio i> 
all e,uly almost eng Hgi'd to another young Imlv. Walter beliaxc.s 
j in the nio-t honouiMhlo xxav, hOiuL Loo lo a respci'Uhle lioaid- 
iii'--.*i.ho»»l, and then — which is not jierhapH qiule i-o honour- 
' ald<'— goes doxvn to Flora at the sea ddc, and at a liint iVoni lier 
fatlu'r, }<ropn-e* uan]i^lg»^ ;ind is ae(;eplml. Nenu*.'*is folloxvs him 
I n: the .shape* of ohl .hinvd. who accuses liliii of carrying oil liis 
I dingjiter, and demands llnil ^he sliouUl he 'jixeii up. Dr. (Jllivant 
I liaxu ens to oxerliear the (■..nx’eisriUon, ch:dlen;:i s Walter with his 
! ix'rlidy lo Idora, and Ihreali'in to exjiose lilin, Words come t<.) 
i oluxxs, and all at miev*, xvithoui expeeling it, wo are ia lor the 
I gvt*.it .sensation inciilent t)f the drama— the tivii)eml()U.3 lieadei llail 
brings doxxii llie gods: — 

'I’lie iJ.x fi'i uroik 1, tlic j* iinf('r neidc frei* umj of lie, tist.*!. I’or .s.-)nj * 
moioceU ;jlt - 1 t.iil flu* I"' I III U, f ill, IV' luig liiiii-.elt loving gruiind, llie 
I.Jo. loi v.ilk d s i< life* to In><au1, and ]>l'iri(' d a Mow im hi- aiiragtnn.sL'.s hnijili 
xxl.oli N'lit Wait) r ii‘i'liii;f Iuk kxx .11 d , 1il'1|i1i''‘S and uiK’onM'ioiis. Jitrling 
l>;i. iv\VM(j-«oii flu* ■.iinlnnnr vligi'Civ -'U.-od lli.it edgod flu; rliH' — haekw.ird.s 
uiinl, wiili cl xxjid < iv ot lioi'M", the iJocluV b.ixv linn sink biloxv the verge 

\Vlii‘ii w'e re.ichod tlii'' pi'int xxe felt that we had indeed been 
made the xietiui of niisjilaci'd eonthlence. The (juiot and aobriety 
of lh<‘. eiulier chapters were only tin* torri'nt’a smoollmcss ore it 
da.'hed lielow'. A lie jieaceful ilonie-lie idyl iiad suddenly been 
traii^rorun d into fi .sen.'^atiojial noxel of tho ordinary t>q)e. It ia 
po.-Mble that Mj.m', Br.idi!<»ii may liuxe originally inlended to w’ork 
oat the dovelopmenl of her charactev.s under wiujdo and natural 
comlilimH, and llj.il she foujid the. lu.sk too trying for her powers, 
and in de‘-pi‘ration fell hick on the familiar ('xpedient. (.)r]Kjrhap8 
the sc( ne untiu* eliirjiiay Inix e lM‘en pveinedilated from thelii'st. In 
any ease it is a coiilobsimi i)f tirti,4ie incapacity. .Anybody can Cou- 
irixi'.iii Incident of this kind, hut it is a very ilillerent thing to 
jHniiMv the gviuluiil unfolding of cliaracler and tho action and 
re;icLi»»n ot mutual inlinences on a gj-onp of persons under Iho 
Condi lions of j‘oal life, 'i’ho .snjijjosed murder — for of conrwj 
\\ al^T t.iini.s u]j again— is the dimfix of the story, the point to 
wliii'li the aullior luis beoii artfully working up, and afterwards 
she am do nothing but go down agniji. Given ii grave, in- 
1(*lli*etual, hiiili-minded imm, xvho lifts suddenly been the nmana of 
killing a le lit) w-creut live by a blow, nnd it is easy to conceive 
wJiai scope lin-re should h* herofoi’ a subtle analysis of the remorse 
and tmror which would succeed. But Mks Braddon is ap- 
parently loo conscious of her incapacily for this higher work to 
make (weii a faint attempt at it. Hero nro the Doctor’s roflectiona 
on the suj'ipoMjd deslniotion of his rival : — 

Tb« D()<‘l)»i looked h.ifk along tho .sinnincr xvavps. Somew'horo under that 
liluo xxatoi Wrtltei Jiryljinnt* xvns .sxvnynig gently lo nnd fro, entangled 
.•mioag soa-xxoed**. pi*rlifi|)‘'. and xvitli cold nnouioiiea cleav’ing to hia hair, 
luUnhu'd us gently hy tliut .solt inurniitr of ocean an ever hia mother n>ck6d 
liiin m l.i r unn^. To-night or lo-moriuw might oouic wind and atorin, nnd 
tin* sanic XV liters xvouM tear und hullVt him, and ahntter him usaiiist tho 
rocks in the ir frantic sport ; but for tlii.s evening he could acurcely have a 
pleasanter resting-plaee than that coi)l hint sen, 

“ Ik’tter than to lie atretcliisl In a narrow eoflin, nnd shut up in a room 
thut all living things avouk" Uiuught tho Doctor. 

Meditation cm the “cold aucmoDca cleaTing to the hrur’' of 
B niunlerud rival is certainly a wonderful touch. It is neod- 
leBS to go any further into tho story, towards which Mias 
Braddon heraeif now seems to grow careless and indlffisreitt. 
She has aceompllshed her “ header,*^’ and the rest of the bobh goes 
merely to make up the couventioual three tolulneS. 1%e eatly 
poit of tho tele shows, or at least suggests, what she might per-^ 
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haps accompliah if sho were capaWo of the lahoiir end eelf-denittl 
which would be involved; the reat of it pro\*oB clearly enouj^h ihnt, 
whatever her natural capacity may bo, aho profors to sink to tlio 
level of tlio lowest class ol* novol-r*?ader 8 . A description, of lito in 
*Voy 80V Street, where tho Jarreds dwell, occupies a coiwidcpible 
part of the book, Voysey SUwt is of course an cxoeodiu^rly 
’Vulgar place, full of vulgar people, and it may b« said to bo 
appropriate that the pictuiH? should be also redolent of vul{?antY. 
A genuine artist, however, would simdy have coutriverl to relieve 
by some lighter touches tho dull coiuboncsa of such u pa.->hrigG as 
this : — 

Their nmbitiotifl nn«l de-aro^ nro all Ixnindcd bv Voysey Street, nn 1 tlio 
^sourt whore tht» eclebraled i)<>rlw"ljutcJM*r tnniq his siiu-a^o-ainyhiae. It 
they giX'W lich — a oontingeTK'Y leiuole tu tho ver;;e «i' j>(>'..‘:ihiiiyv — they 
^would w.'ikc no o.'iger rur^h to Priueo’s Gate «r l^irk Lane, 'rie y wroulilonly 
ariot ill the Inxiiries of Vo^boy Slrc^’t; ‘*iip emjtiim.'dly on tcniier iu:;ling 
and wullow ia the humbler variel'ic"i of MheU-ti.'<h. 

Here is an example of Jliss Bmdclon's .«eiisc of humour and lidelity 
•to nature, an old clothes-wouuiii’s orit iei.sius on art: — 

“Give me the old masters Mr. LeybiiriK*,” .she would mnaik in r«iu'ln- 
hion, “ without meaning .any diav.Niieei to von, Ihit don't tell me .ibimt. 
•your Millisscs, and your liolmoi’cs, and 3 our 'Olnian (Lve nii* tin* 

•old masters. T<oolc at the. tonn ami mellow m ^.s of ’em, eveiy thing subdue*! 
d<»wn into a beuuttfiil vieh brown, ami as mhooIIi as n mahogany taiile. 
Wliy, if you ptit your ll0^c against one of them MillHsti? it’s a? lough a 
gravel path, all the. paint laid mi in .splott-hes ami ndges, as if it ha«l iKen 
paiuled with a ciiny-eomh. Give nm a Ib-mlju-n, or a \’tmdilU ; theie’.j as 
•line a tone in ouo of their Holy Families a^ in a.Str nlivaiiLU violin.'* 

And JiCyburno keeps up llio convursaliem in this slyle : — 

“ Life, ni.ad.Tin,” replied the painter, who alw.av:- alh-eteil .1 eertain eeie- 
'moniousnoisa In his conver.sn wdili (he hidy - “ lilo liaa heen eom))aiid t** u 
.forward child, vvhie.Ii inu.st be rocked in its cijulle, or iiaie«»ti/tMl with ihitlv's 
F.lixir till it falls aslecj) ; a. eoin[*ari^on, odilly eiKUigh, to be found \ ei b.ilim 
in the works of three distinguLlicd vrritei^ — ."^ir William 'J’cmple, V*)!iuiiv, 
and Goldbiuitli.’' 

“Ah I” snid the m.atron senlentionslv. “ Iheie are .some chihlji’U tlmt 
•don’t get DalVy’.s Fdixir. U IS all viiceination, ami lucasle^, amt ihubaib- 
.powderB for some of us.” 

lly the w’fty, Miss Bnnldon pcenm in Inivo borrowed from Mr. 
Mortimer Golliu.s Ihe bubit of attending closely to tho comluro 
ooinforts of her cluiraetovs. Tlie. ulil clutlicH-woiuau i.s coueili- 
litod by Melton-Mow bruy veal-aiid-luuu pies, •wa.‘'hed <lowii 
W'ith copious draughts of I'ldinbnrgli ale.” Walter's ’vi-^il.s to 
Yoysoy Street lead him to acquire (b pr.aved fi.p|ietit«j fm* 
liver and bacon and aa^iaages and tripe ” ; “ a bottle of iced ISlosello 
and a gooseberry tart, with a jug of eromn,” form ii eouapicuous 
foaturo in tho couulrv excursion svhicli he and Loo take togelher; 
and even the delicate i''lora is desjilitched to a pic-iiic with ^’a iieatly- 
pttckt‘d basket, containing a pigeon-pie and a pound-cake, a punnet 
of big scarlet stravvheiTie.s, and a botllo of crentn, with other 
bottles, et ciotora, which niado tlio basket ratlier heavy.” The nex t 
step wdll bo perliup.s to suh-^litub* a ;??/"?/>/ for the ])(iOtic.nl qmitation 
at the head of cacli chapter. On the whole, LoM for J.uve is more 
disappointing than most of tljo .ynne writers Ixadis, not beciiuso it 
is worse, but because it cneoijiMg*^ by il.s b ginning hope.s wbich 
it afterwards rudely dispels. ^I'he story is full of the wildest im- 
probabilities, and the cnaracter.s are little more than lay ligun s 
with de-scriptivo labels nttarln‘d to ihoni. It iiiu-a be said, bow- 
over, that Ihoro is a rough vigour in the t'il(‘ which distinguishes it 
from tho ordinary insipidity of euntml, liction. 


WOOD’S KOCLESIASTICAL AXTIQIHTIFS OF LONDON.* 

riMIIS book is Ihonmgldy disappointing in every way, but it 
X attempts to supply what is really very much wantml — 
uanioly, a speeiul gilule, to the lew existing i-eiu;iiii.'> of inedia.wal 
antiquity in London and its ueiglihourliood. There ia unfortu- 
nately nut much tliat hn.s survUed the wreck of time; and wuj fear 
that a good deal of what dues rmuiiin will disappiMr iu the eoin\se 
-of modera improvemenla, iu S]uLo of the more intelligent appre- 
ciation of tho past wbich characterizes our own generation. It ia 
but a few months ago that Llie uneient nothie. ciypL below tho 
chapel of Lamb’s Ahusliou.ses, occupying a bistion of tho old 
I^ondou AYall, was reclde.=>sly de.slvoyod by tho Cllolh workers’ 
Uompany. Tho garden of JliMpi r-,’ ILill is not 1% mediicval anti- 
quity j^but it is (in interesting relic of ohl fjondon, and its opeu 
space ia invaluable as u lung to the cixuvded city; but Hint i.^ 
dooniod as w'c ■write. It is a bad pro.'jpe.et indeed i'or arehieology 
when the old Oity Conipanie.'^ no longer jeahmsly preserve their old 
inheritances. Wo have often wished to see just such a book as 
Mr. Alexander Wood has hero attomplcd : and our vexation is l)m 
greater that n most desirable object has been so inadequately and 
unsatisfactorily carried out, 

Mr. Wood’s particular fault is that lip does not distinguish be- 
tween what actually remains of medimval churches and what may 
bo found out tts to the former history and eplendoui’s of wlnvt once 
existed. It is eas}; enough to extract from Stow, or Malcolm, or 
NichoU, or Godwin, or even from ])r. Pauli’s Pictures of Old 
Biifflavdt descrintions of formerly existing religious foundations ; 
but what is really W’anlinff is a guide to such fragments of London 
before the Fire as may slxll exist. Again, Mr. Wood confuses tho 
mere memories su^jpestod by certain names of places with what 
his title itself desenbes as the object of bis book— namely, the Kc- 

• EccMattiral Antiquitiea of London md it$ Snbttrlft, By Alexander 
Wood, B»A. Oxdu., of tlM tSomersst Ai^tucolog&cal Sooict>\ London : 
Jiorns&CNite*. 1874. 


dcsiastical Antiquities of London. Thus tho mention of Holborii ‘ 
suggests the siiHicicntly pathotic aci^uunt of the execution of 
lloiford and Genings, two Roman Catholic priests, in the year 
1588, for tho offence of saving mass in a private house, nar Grays 
Inn Fields, belonging to a Mr, {Swithin Wells, who wasluiufMf ivlsu 
[inngod, drawn, and quartered ibr harbouring eccb'Simdics. 
iSIr. Wood ia an enthusiastic convert to Homan (Jatholickm, ami 
he naturally, we 8up])i^se, thinks thp.se .and other eijually cruel 
executions infinitely w^'orno iu kind and dt>greo than the huvuiug 
al i VC of ] ‘rotostai ) lain Smi tb field . Tin is lie d e.'jcribps at length tV.o 
burning of FVinr b'orc.it iu Bmilhlield, wbili* the uumcrous executions 
in the same place under Mary are hrielly dismissed in the S(mtonco, 
“here the bIo()*iy srenes invb'i* Alary tfolt pW-e.” Now no such 
record.s can be fairly called ecciesiaslioul antirpiitie^. Mr. Y’oixl 
diatiuolly says in his preface that his book is architoctiiriil and 
antiqiiiirian only.'' For our own part wo view with equal JioJTor 
and disgust all religinii.'j pc^se(^:lti^)n, wdiocver may bo tho victims, 
and e\en if ibo pains end pcualtic.s inflicted are le^s than tho 
g-ibbot or the sLiUe ; but wo make cfpial allowance for both Hides iu 
links p.ist, will'll lelioidus lil)erlv wa.-; a thing not understood. 

ll.x\ing siiiil .‘:o much in disparacreineiit of tbi.'i volume, wo may 
now turn to its better foatuve.s. Mr. Wood’s stdieiue in to divide 
Loudon aii<l its suburbs into niiUi walk-5, and to notice os he goes 
along w'hsit ecelesia-stical ruins or remains nro to be found in 
o.acb neigh boiirlioiHl. Tims, lii.s First AValk, starting from 
llolborii. p.i-si'^. to Glerkenwell, the Oharterhouso, London Wall, 
Anstiii Ffj.ir.'i, and by L'oniliill to the Tower. An alphabetical 
order would have beiMi, in our o]unioii, infinitely to be nrefeiTcd, 
but w'e must take Hie author's plan as \vp find it. Ho tolLs us, W’o 
observe, that tlu^ ruins of tJie “Templar cliurch,” “circular and 
built of (kaen stone," were round a eentnry ago wlnu'O Southnmplon 
Ihiilding.-^ now slamL. He gi\es, however, no nut bority for tlio 
statement, ami wo may say here, once fur all, that his references 
aie Mlll.o.^t always iiub'finite and ueele'ss. The beautiful but 
degraded remains of I dy (lhapel are of coui’Se, mentioned. But 
heie, ub indeed alwa);', Mr. Wood's dericriplive pow'oi'R are 
of the lowest. lie does not imiko bis rvadcra understand 
what it i.-» that remains of ancient dale, luir docs ho toll them 
what to observe, and how to gtdn .access to tho places named. 
Since he wrote, Fly Ghapel has boon bought, it is understood, by 
Homo Uomau Catholic clergYimm, who mean to restore it to its 
uiicieni n-e. No mm can regret tho preservation of .so lovely a 
fragment of medieval work. A\ 0 hope it wdll bo “ restored” with 
judgment ami feeling. Speaking of Oh rLl’s Hospital, Mr. Wood 
u av be punhaied perlnips for dwelling on tbo piu^t glorie.s of tlio 
Gn‘V Friars' Church which unco occupied its site. It was a 
church ihrec hundred I’eet long, and in pomo rospi'Cts almost a 
rival of its near neighbour, St. Haul's. Truly modimval London in 
its glory must have been a very paradise of ccclesiii.Htical architec- 
ture. t)ur nulhov declares that “ thi re are some' scanty remains of 
the ch»ir*U*r *’ of the Grey Friars. We never beard of them, and 
should lin\*i been very glad to b»', told whow to lind them. Mr. 
Wood's descrijilion ifl’tlie noble fragment that is left to us of St. 
llartJiolojijow’s, Siiiiliilield, is jejune in tlu^ e.vlreme. lie ought to 
have told iw wiioro to look for tho eCht wall of the chui'ch of ihe 
Kuiphls Ho.^pilal]er3 of Gleikcnwell fonfr clcrirorwn — with 
its “Middle Huintt'd ervpt, with octagonal pita's and groined 
arclio.^.” Another famous Lolulou wtdl,the fom mm' of Holywell 
Stivet, is sai<l, by the way, to have been found in tha recent exca- 
vations for Mr. Street’s Law Courts’, and we are told Unit its stream 
is bulb abundant and pure, and that it will be made ufie of in the 
now Falaco of J uaticc. 

Mr. AVood a!.raiii tlocs not inform bis readers in whnt street Oai- 
ponlers’ Hall is to be 1 ‘ound, but lie says that the hall of this Com- 
pMiiy rctuins on its west wall four distemper paintings of Iho date 
of Fdw^ard IV., nil of them pertaining to llio carponltr'rt trade. 
These are, tin' ibiilding of the Ark, Josiah ordering the impairs of 
the Temple, St. .loseph and tho Jli vino Child working in tho Cai*- 
penter's Shop, and Our Lord being called in tho Syiiagogoo the 
Son of tln^ Carpenter. Few of oiu* I’eaderji, W'e believe, have soeu 
these pictures, which ncvt'rthele.'^s— if they really exist— deserve A 
placiMu tho hbtury of Fnglish picturiul art. T’he very beautiful 
nave of ihe Auslin J‘'iiars, dating from 1354— a model i'or a large 
ijiodoru parish church — is of course noticed by our author, but not 
with discrimiuMlion. In fact, Air. Wood seldom ornevir ventuve.^ 
upon any criticHm of the buildings wliicli lie ticsi'rihes. This 
church now belongs to a congregatioix of Hutch OaJvinists, but tho 
congregation lias almost dwindled away. We tlicu’oughly agree 
with our nutlior in his dictum that All HallowiJ, Barking, is the 
most Complete mediieval paiisli church n.'maining in Ijoudon. 
This inlcrepting (‘hurch, wliicli is close to Tower Hill, is not half 
so much known as it ought to be. St. Clave, H.art Street, is 
iinoHier luite-lic'lurmation church, but it is of small interest. There 
are Iw'o moat curious anciont churches remaining in Biahopsgato — 
namely, 81. Ethelburga and 8t. J lelen's. We iiud nothing wli.atever 
new in Mr. AVckuVs account of the Towor or of 8t, Saviour’s, 
Southwark. He has an ambiguous joko on the modern 
navo of tlie latter church, w'hich wo may quote as a 
specimen of our author's dimry humour: — '*The nave may bo 
sought fur by him who should seek the Santa Cnite in Dalmatia 
or at Nazareth. Has it then been removed P No, it has been 
trmnlated into the churchwarden’s [sic} gothic of 1&40.” lA)t us 
express our regret, as wo aie mentioning this noble church, that it 
was not detormineid to snbstituto a more seemly nave, and generally 
to restore it, ns the cathedral of a new see, as a fitting monmneut 
to the late Bishop AVilberforce. 
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Of the fanxoue abhey of Benuoiulstiy nothin.!^ i» sahl to remain 
cieept a fragiuont of wall in the climrliyard oi' St. Alary Ala|?da- 
lene't churem. That church, however, poascssos a very curious 
•alter t of tho time of Edward K., roprc^cutin^^ a cjistle and a 
blight kneeUng before a lady, who is placing a helmet on his 
head. Is it true, wo wonder, tliat iu tho steeple of St. Mary le 
Bow, Wrea preserved the old Romanesque ttrehos and used them, 
to austaiu his new superatnicturo ? Our author makes tho Assertion ; 
but, such is the imperfection t)f Jiis style and tho inaccuracy of his 
observation, that wo never can quite tell how to understand him. 
When wo ooxrie, in the courso of Mr. Wood's Fifth Walk, to St. 
Paul's, we find an iinconscionnhly long description of the ancient 
•atliodral, with copious extracts as to tlio functions, ritual, and 
cuBtoniB of tho place, with notices even of the rolice siip])osed to 
have been preserved there, all borrowed from Rock's. r/oo-* /? of Our 
Fathers^ and other like soiucea ; but not a single word ua t<» tho 
few monumental fragmenta of the former church still prt-erved in 
Sir Christopher Wren’s crypt. Coining westward, we liijd that the 
present Rolls Chapel is asserted to he, in its slrucUue, a building 
of the ewly part of the thirteenth century. It is curi«)U9 eiUMigh, 
considering, who tho pre.sont AI aster of the Rolls is, tliat this chap»‘l 
was originally tho Domna Conversonuu et coiuertendonuu de 
Judaiauio ad fidcni Oatholicaiu.” Mr. Wood tells us nothing nt'w 
about tbe Temple. He says Diiil tho hns(i oC tho tower of St. 
Clement Danes m tho Strand is Gothic. AW nmy notice, liere tliat 
in the recent restoration of St. AudroAv's, JlolWn, tlu* (h»thir 
remains of tho tower have beiai ch'ared out .*ind routjwod ; while 
St Sepulchre’s, wtoss tho valley, hut now tiiouglit very near to 
the last-named church by the llolborn A'i.uluet, bus very r<v‘(‘i\tly 
Ijoon restored to its (lolhic elmraeter in its lu\\er with tho 
floiitli porch and parvise (jver it. It i.s .stivuigo tliat Air. Wood 
should still think Vhhv Fpiur tho origin of tho wf'rd 

Charing. But scholarship is not his strong poini ; and we have 
dxmhted in turning over hi.s pages whether he or hi.s printer ought 
to bo credited with the misprints of liis Lathi quotations. A.s in 
tho case of St. Paul’s, so with WestmiusUu* Abbey, Mr. Wood 
deals more with tho details of the ancient niftonis and glofuvs of 
the past than with the existing fabric. Stivingo to say, he does 
not even flcoin to be aware of the great auti<juity of tho so-called 
chapel of tho P>.\. Here is one .architLMlural judgment in 
which we are glad to ho able to Hyinpnlhi/e with our present 
author. Speaking of tbe e.xterior of We^lminstor Abbey, he 
says 

It has fri'qnently been proposed (o remove St. M.r • net’s, ns olntnirtlncc 
tho view of llui abbey. A.s a nuUler (tf fact, iioiliiu.; muc etiluuuv^ tli< 
grandeur of the abbey than tin* in ip.lil)ourlKio<l ot the bumble p.iiiK-bi.Ni 
odifiop. Tt ia altoflotln-r a mi daUe to^oiij^ose that a In go medin'val liuildiui, 
was intruded to intanrl detadieiL Wtre W( •hnin-^tc r Ablay a i rang' d a*» 
Wells Cathedmb or York, or Lincoln, llu> clmplcr house U'nild .stand on the 
site of St. Margaret’.s ; and it >^ould md thcji be projtosod, wc pusiune, to 
remove an Integr^ part of the building. M. de M<»nlalendicrt.saiil : “'lliey 
(the KngUsii ratlicdrals) oflen strike more at liist tighi (titan the I’'ieneh), 
pred.sely owing to this encircling, uhu'-e inferior iiroportioii'. make those of 
the central monument tell more.” M. Violiet-Jc-lJuc wa*} much oppo>ed to 
tho removal pf St, Muig net'-!. 

Attention hna lately been called in iho public journal.^ to Sir 
Tliomtia Moro's Chapel or chantry in Old ChelseaGhurcIi. Air. AVood 
ftays that the chancel of this cluirch is of early tifteenth-* ''iitury date, 
and that tJio capitals of the pier.4 in^the arch 'nnIiicIi separates tliLs 
chancel from Alore'a aisle are ofricli Eeuaiss.'mco woiif, almost too 
rich and delicate to be bhiglish of that date; and that, as they 
appear to be insertions, tlie.y are not improbably of foreign w'ork- 
luanahip.” Other suburban churches wliicli are of medieval date, 
or retain portions of raediivval work, are I’ulham, Ihitiwy (the 
towbr), Chiswick (the tower), Barnes (containing fiagmenis of 
Early Pointt'd stylo), Alortlake (the tower mid tin; font), l^reutford 
(the same)^ Twickenham (the tower), Kingston (wholly of Middle 
and Third Pointed date). Old Bt. Pancras (a shell of the twelfth 
century, but hardly di.^lingiiifiliablc luuler Gough’s tasteless “ re- 
storation of it), Ilorn.soy (the tower), Finchley and Hendon 
(both Third Pointed churches, iho latter retaining a Komanesque 
font), Stepney (built in 1440), BiraUbrd (mi ancient .slruetnro), 
and Hackney (the tower). 

This volume ia very inferior in every w^ay to such a book, for 
example, as Sperling’s Chitrok Walls in Middlesex^ i>liich was 
published some years ago. The ground i.s still open for a guide to 
the existing remains of medieval architecture, in and near Lomlon ; 
and we hope that some competent archilocLural critic will before 
long supply ttio want. 


scornsH i:ivi:us.* 

I N one sense this may be termed a posthiunous work. A little I 
more than a quarter of a conuiry ag(», Sir T. Dick Jjjiuder, on a 
sick bed from wnich ho never rose, wrote a acrios of papf.r.s in 
Tait's Moffaune on the Rivers of Scotland. They have now been 
published in a connected form, with a good index, a very few illus- 
t»tioiiB, and a short preface by Dr. John Brown, tho well-known 
author of Jiah ami hi$ Frinuls, We quite willing to credit Sir 
T. Ijauder with all the amiable qiialities and sterling virtues 
Bflcribod to him by personal regard, lie was a man of considerable 
acquiremente, warm feeling, and elegant lattes, lie caine of a 
good Scotch family, more than one of whom, in former tiuic.9, hiul 

. * SeotM Hi9rr$, By the l&te Sir Thomas Dick T.auder, Dart. With 
lUoalratidiis by tho Author, and a Trofucc by John Droivn, M.D., LL.I). 
ficUnhiiighLlwonaten& Douglas. 1874. 


made hansclf a great name in the law. Ho produced in his life- 
time several works in which the tone and colouring of Waller 
Scott were imitiitc4 with considerable success. ^ His politics wer<r 
Liberal without kdng destructive j and his position, as the owner of 
Foimtainhall, and os Secretary to tho Board of Alanufaclurcs and 
Fisheries, brought him in contact with Jeffrey, the Wilsons, Jjord 
Cockbiiru, Scott himself, and others tlw most eminent of that 
generation in their respective linea. He appears to have lived a f 

happy, useful, and honourable life ; and ho died a death ns in- 
structive and edifying as a whole shelf of sermons. Bonum virum 
facilh dicpres. Magnum liheider would scarcely bo applied to him 
even by the most partial of associates and admirers. But ho 
appears to us an excellent type of that valuable class whosir 
innuence in their social circle, and in politics to a certain e.\tent, ia 
productiieof nothing hut good. • Of elevated Rcntimentfl and of 
teen synipalhies with the poor and helpless; ready with his peti^ 
dexterous with hio angle ; an artist, a scholar, and a sportsman, he- 
stands out a.s one of that patrician hand wlio bridge over, us far 
a.s possible, the chasm which separates rich from poor in ihii^ 
country, aud helps to keep England midway l)e tween the rule ol* 
either tyrants or mobs. 

’J’hc title of iJjo book may lead some persons flstmy. In simplvv 
truth, the author never geN out of the Lowlands at all. He hii.** 
traced, from their BOllrc4^s to the sea, only three of the Lowland 
rivers. One is the Jrtrdaii, wliieh li^es in (Jraigliouse Hill, not far 
from Kdinburgh. The second is I lie Scotlit:.h Tyne, which has it^ 
origin in a snuill hike in Midlothian, in the parisli of Bnrtlnvick. 

And tho third is the Tweed ilself. But this giies tho^\Titer an op- 
port unity, of wdiich he the most, of N'lyingugivat deal about 

more tliiui twonlv of the tvibutaries(d’ thetirst of NorthornstrwimH*. 

styli* and address of (ho work in one particular strike us ms 
awkw.ird. Jn writing for a niagiuine the use of tho pluml pro- 
noun is not only pardoniihle, but liiqicrative, according to all litm-avy 
precedent. I hit ‘‘ wo and “ our *’ several times in one passagi', and 
soniotinies in two or three consecutive Une.s, are a])t to jar on tli? 
taste, e.^pecially xvheii tho personal identity of tlie w riter stands 
reaeah'd. In two instances it leads to a ludierous ns.Mmiption of royal 
prerogative, as vvluui tho author talk.s of “our fiou-in-lfiw, Mr. 
.Miteli'dl-l lines,'’ and when he describesone of the rivulets that form 
Saltoii Water ns entering tlie ground.^ “ of Jolin.ston buru, belong- 
ing to our eons in, Archibald Broun, E.‘*r] , Advi^calc.” wSlill tli'' 
\oluuio will have its attraetioiiB l\)r all tliosi^ who are never 
wcarieil of aneieiit ]).iUads and bolder tales of fciid.s, rapine, ami 
retaliation. It may safeiy bo commended to the notice of idlers ami 
tourists. It ov(‘rHow.s with local aiieedoles and poetical qiioUttions 
of all sorts, from Manmou and tho Muiatri-lst/ of ihr ItordtXj am* 
from hnllad.s soimj of whhdi iniglit even Imve escaped the keen 
eyo oi’Scolt; aud we aie. jiiclim d to admit tliat, in illusi rutin;: 
scenes imniortiili/ed by the Northern iiiin.'drel, the edilor has done 
well i'l nut excising long p;msagt>s from Manniun and the Lag. It 
i.s not always sale to pre.sumo on llio knowledge and recollection of 
Alaeuuluy’s “ educated gentleman,” who was invariably suppo.'-ed 
to “know” a inaivelloufl minxher of liti’rary inastorjnec.es “ bv 
heart.” As might be da peeled, lovers of Scotch traditions will 
lind Several twiec-told tales in (heae ]ue:es. 'I'he story of tho rebel 
of ijio Forty-live who escaped by rolling himself, liodgohog fa^lnon, 
down a .steep hill Aviieiv his captors cmild not follow him; of ,iu 
auce,st or of Scott of Harden wdio 'noing nmteneed to death by 'i 
rival, Sir Gideon Muiray of i'dibank, for his shave in a raiil, 
escaped the gallow.s by marrying “ nmeUe-iuoutlied Alrg,” u 
daughter of tho injured chiellain, tv ho liad a homely face but an 
amiable temper, and who turned out an excellent wife; of tho 
Maid of N'Mdpatli, the subject of one of Scott’s most affecting 
ballads; the leg ends of tlie Black Douglas ; tlie whole story of ThomaB. 
the lihymer, his prophecies, and his re.sidenco in fairyland for seven 
vi'urs ; tho threadbare anecdote of I *ord Stair and his good manners, 
wbieli pleased such a judge as Luui.s XIV.; and the account of 
a humbler pcr.somige, David Kyle, who kept tho “George” inn at 
Melrose just t evenly yonr.s ago, und xvho was tho original of Captain 
Cliitterhuck's landlord in tho preface to tho Monadm/ -these and 
seveml others are instances in point. ]hit the work bus iminv 
neatly executed notices of the swita of several of our best known 
Scotch nobility and gentry ; some picturesque bits of description ^ 
a good deni of matter very suggcbtive to trout-lishers ; and some 
touch#‘.s which recall vividly the dayswiicn railroads had not smoothed 
the apjiroach to every lake, valley, and waterfall, and had not put 
an exorbitant price on doer-forests and moors, 

To review this work on any regular plan is simply impossible. 

I AVc must content omselvo.s with selecting such topics ns are 
I likely to ](;u8t known. Scholars have ondeavonred to prov® 

I that tho celebrated passage in tho Agamemnon where Clytem- 
I ntstra describes the news of Troy’s capture ns communicated 
in one nigdit by tho ])oacon-lire.s from Alount Ida to tho Louse 
! of the Atridm, may ho strictly aud literally true. Sir T. Lauder 
has shown conclusively that m'tico of a Saxon incursion from 
Northumberland could have been easily given by fires kin^od 
on the top of a scries of Peel towers, ending at Oliver Castle 
far up the Tweed Valley, and beginning with the month of that 
river. In popular language, tho alarm was given from “ Berwick 
to the Biold.” Some readers nm bo familiar' with these old 
fovtalices under a modern aspect They generally had three stories, 
all of them vaulted. The cattle, for safety, were previously driven 
into the basement, which had no communication, save occasionally 
by a trapdoor, with the room above it. To some the access waft 
hv a ladder, to others by a spiral staircase connected with a door, 

1 easily defended, aiui placed in the angle of the basement With » 
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little ingenuity of adaptation such ancient towers are capable of 
tmnsfonuation into comfortable modern dwelling-houBea. The 
Iwchos at Dnnkeld are well known to touriBls for tneir height : — 

Uhi aiJra vincerc fiiunmum 
Arhori«, baud ulloa jactu potuere wmjittaj. 

But they would seem to be rivall<Hl or Burpaasod by nine tr(‘.es of 
the saiuo Hpecioe, and by an avenue of gilver lira at Dalwick, the 
K property of Sir T. Naarnyth of Posso, Peoblcsfthire. One of the 
^ Jarenos, at seven feet from the ground, is fifteen feet in circumfer- 
ence, (iud no less than nineteen feet just above its roots. Tlio others 
display girths of les.ser proportions. Of the silver firs, one is seven- 
teen feet just above the roots, and tapers at the summit like a 
:fi8hiag-^)d. These trees are said to have beou planto<i either in 
172501* in 1735. This seems an instance of longevity in larches 
which should challenge the inquiries of Mr. \V. T. Tlioma 
when he turns his attention from the animal to the vegetiiblc king- 
dom. In the same spirit the author mentions a gigantic and 
venerable yew-tree at Ormiston Hall, tlie seat of the Oockbura.s, 
which, according to an account in (.lilpin's Forest publi.^hftd 

in 1834, covers with impenetrable shade ” an ar<*ii fiftV -eight feet 
in diameter. Above the roots tliis tree is more than twtdve feet in 
girth. After this it is rather tantalizing to he told that a lease of 
a piece of ground in the neighbourhood, given by the head of a 
religious house nt Ormiston, and believed to bear the date of 
I474,was signed under this very tree. The parchment of the liMse 
is shmehow missing, and we have only the personal recolleelioii of 
the communicant of the informal ion to ti’u.st to for Ihc year. 
"We find no dilFiculty in believing the author's stateiiieut that the 
increment of girth of this yew is ono inch in the yt'ar. The fol- 
lowing list of good pools for angliug in the neighbourliood of Cold- 
stream reminds us of the locjilisuis which Scott so cleverly puts 
into th(3 mouths of Jlondie Dimnont, Edie Ochiltree, and others of 
his best cliaracters ; — 

Cuddv’s Hole, Dyko Kud, Longship End, MidchunTud Si ream, Fhnumeiy, 
Kirko End, DrilteiwwM, (Hitter^ Bloodv IJnek*^, Tinier I'liirn, the Tiuildron 
Hole, Threu Stjitie*^, J'ikey, Tlireo Jlrefliren, ]SeiluT Stream, the JTolo 
Stronin, the lloln, Craw Stancs, Lang M.iiks-skelHng-lIcud^ hell 

Stane, Leggy Bush, White Kdly, Whinhush'skelly, Shnw’a Mare, Know 
‘Hoad. 

The above, be it observed, belong to the Hirgliani fishings, hut 
an angler, a philologist, or a collector of local tradition.-s, may, 
if he pleases, find us attmrdive metal in the following, which 
are on the properly of the desccndauls of the Lords thH*y of 
Wark:- 

The Snipe, the. Brae, the Dab, Anna Edge, I'nddy’s H(de, Skeller Bocks. 
Willow Isk'ind Neh, Black Marsh, Ea’cn-down Brno, Hedge End, Bed 

Heugh Staiic, TTell’s Hole, Mid Hole, Teinplr, Cauld End, Neh, 

(?oljle Hole, and Bulwaik. 

The following is an incident of “ the Forty-five,” in regard to 
which wo must say that the name and occupation of the pi'VHon 
referred to ought to have been givcji. Near iJarlaw Moor, watered 
by the Blackadder, an individual died not long stgo who recol- 
lected having seen Sir John Cope and liis troops flying iu a 
panic ncro.Ms it, from tho battle of Pre.stonpuu'’, and making ojijfcr 
inquiries of nil they met ns to which was the sliorlest rond to 
ColdHtream.” Here is a rcmiuiscenco of the great Liberator, whom 
8ir T. Lauder met at a small party in London. Uo gav(3 ‘‘grand 
and beautiful, though rapid descriptions of their .scenery [ ln.sh 
lakes and rivers] ; enumerated all the difieront sorts offish that 
inhabited llieir waters; entered sclentilicnlly into tho composition 
of the various flies wliich were neeesaarv to render tho angler suc- 
ces.sl'ul,” “enlivened tho wholo with ojnsodical anecdotes of part.i- 
cular days of angling,” and all this with ns much earnestness an«l 
enthusiasm as if, on platform or hustings, he w^ero denouncing the 
Saxon. With a slignt change tho above might, we take it, be 
eq^ually applicable to a living English agitator. A curious 7neuii 
taken from tho old household books of the owmers of Tynninghamo 
House may compare with City or Conp<*rvntivo fea.pts in our 
own lime. The family were celebrating tho christening of 
the young heir, who afterwards IxMiamo Thomas Earl of Had- 
dington. There were the usual pieces ih r^mfmu'c of mutton 
and beef. ()f venison there were three legs ; chickens and 
fowls dressed in various ways, seventy-five ; four salmon ; twenty- 
two wild fowl, the same number of hares, and more than two 
himdred pigeons. But, curiously enough, though the festivi- 
ties took place on the 2iBt of Augu.st, noithtr grouso nor black 
game appear to have graced the board. It is questionable whether 
the omission was supplied, to tho satisfaction of tho guests, by 

twelve tongues and udders.” While on this subject we might 
raise the question of the dale when the lino quoted from 
Marmion ceased to be literally correct. It makes the “ snowy 
ptarmigan ” rise before tho cortdt^e of the knight on the heights of 
Lanmiermoor. Now, for some generation.^ of ^ortsraen this bird has 
^ not been Been or shot south of tho Clyde or Forth. The following 
reminiscences of Bishop Burnet may supplement the full-length 

S icture which Macaulay has given of that loquacious but intrepid 
iyine. Burnet was presented by tbe Crown to the ministry 
of Salton in i66j, is said to have been indefatigable in 
his parochial duties, to have preached twice every Sunday, 
and to have given brides one sermon during the week. From 
Saltoii he went to the chair of Theology at Glasgow, but, I'eraeniber- 
ing his old parish in'his will, bajneathed to it 26,000 marks, equal 
to 2, 000/., in trust for the education and clothing of thirty children, 
for a new school-house, a library, an increase to the twhoohnaater's 
salary, and for the relief of the poor. An old tree still goes there 
hy the name of Bishop Butnet’s tree. . From the divine to the 


writer who has painted him gr^hically in attendance on Wil- 
liam III. during the passage to Torbay is but one stop. Writing 
in 1848 Sir T. Lauder might well reproach Edinburgh, in severe 
but by no means undeserved tones, for \U preference of Mr. 
Cowan at the election over the accomplished sp^vker and essayl 
ist. The reproduction of this incident, which is not creditable 
to tho enlightenment of Modern Athens, though atoned for 
subsequently, may console some of those unfortunate Liberals 
who have now neither scat to occupy, plan to follow, nor leader 
to obey. And general readers during an autumnal tour may find 
much in this book which will give’ploiwuro to the living, and 
not a reflection or an anecdote which casts a slur on the 
memory of the dead. This, in a work which deals largely with 
persons and places scattered ov^r an extensive area, is no sUglit 
praise. 


CLAUKE OX EXTRADITION.* 

W HEN tho news f»f the escape of ex-Marshal Bazaine reached 
JCuglaiid, it was natural enough to suppose that the hero of 
the adventure w'ould before long bo amongst us, and the anpposi- 
li«m led to an inquiry whether in such a case wo should be ex- 
pected to hand hiiu over to the French Goverument if called upon 
to do .so. The qiie.stion cansod a little ripple in tlie stagnant waters 
of vttcatiem joiuuuilisin, wliich did not subside without giving evi- 
deiici* r>f tho limited cliaracter of the knowledge of some persons 
who are prccuimod to bo evceptionalJy learned in the law, and of 
tho Uf'ctl of such information us is contained in the work before 
us. Air. I'laike, who ha.s been engaged iw counsel iu some recent 
cases on extradition, has printed the treaiios on the subject in a 
cojivcnieut shape, and has pn^tixed to them a couple of hundred 
pages iu which Ik; traces tho history of this department of inter- 
national law, ami discusses tke principles by winch it ought to be 
governed. 

Whether, apart from Ireaty, a State ia bound by international 
law to surrender criminals who have t*MCapod from another juris- 
diction, has always been a v(*xod question. Grotius is no doubt 
tolerably explicit in favour of the existence of the duty, but very 
respecUible names may be cited on the other side. Even granting 
tlm cxist-ence of t he obligation, there ia much doubt as to its e.v- 
tent and Ihw tleiails of its opc'i-dtion. M. Bluntschli, in his attempt 
, to eodliy the law' of nations as generally accepted, hirs expressed 
llio rule upon the subject os follows: — 

The duty of th(‘ rstraihtioii of fugitive rriruinals, or of handing over 
to tlio Courts porsous accuM il <'f n rrmw, exisU only by virtue .of hpeciul 
livntiea of e.Ktruditi'ni, or wluov It is deniMrnled by the general safety. Tho 
duly in thf latter allcnialiu* should attach only in’ the 4 *a.v* of serious 
ollfoces, and then only when tin* penal law of the State which demunds 
extradition offers ndi.^piate guarantHS of impartiality and civili7.ation. 

Little fault would gmcrally found wdth this statement except 
on the score of vagut*ncH.j. 

'J'ho chapter w'hich Air. Clarke devotes to these preliminary 
questions is perhaps the least satisfactory in tho book, although he 
ha.s looked into and given qiioUitions from the principal authorities. 
Ho has siicoes.sliilly hunted down ir wrong refennico ta Puffendorf, 
xvhich hod been copied by ono waiter after another with “per- 
sistent curelcsanoss ’ ; but the long note in which he traces tho 
history of the mistake eudft by assorting that the true reference ia 
given in his text. In point of fact, however, the unfortunate re- 
ference will bo found in a note, and this note happens to be rendered 
almost unintelligible by lh(3 misplacement of inverted commas.' 
It is hardly fair of .Mr. (fiitrko to put foiward the opinion which 
i Story expresses with reference to the duties of the States of the 
I Union to ono another as being equally applicable to tho mutual 
duties of w*bolly iudfti>endent nations, since the contraiy doctrine 
was deliberately laid down by that great j urist in the woll-known case 
of Tho United Stetos i*. Duvis. Nor does our author support his 
theory of wdiat the rule of international law on tho subject really 
is by citing tho opinions of Lord Brougham, Jjord Campbell, and ^Sir 
G. 0 . Lewds as to w bat it ought to bo. It is perhaps suiRcient for 
tho purpo.scs of the statesman and the lawyer to know that, what- 
ever views may oiiet*, have boon entertained upon the subject, a 
duty, at any rate of tho kind de.scribed in tho jai^j^on of interua- 
tioiial jurists as oiio of “ imperfect obligation,” is now geucrally 
recognized for the e.vtnidition of criminals. Extradition has indeed 
become indispensable to counterbalance tho inci*eased facilities 
for escape now aflbrdotl by steam and the relaxation of the pass- 
port system. It is o('c:isior]nlly granted by some countries in tho 
absence of any contract obligation, as was done, for instance, by 
Spain in the case of Bidwell, the wholesale forger of Bank of 
England notes ; but , ns a general rule, the extent of tho duty and tho 
conditions of its fultiluiont are wholly determined by treaty. 

Tho most practically important ti*eatics into which England has 
entered are those with the United States and with France. An 
extradition treaty was made between Great Britain and Uie United 
States in 1794 tor twelve yeiarB, nt the end of which period it won 
allowed to expire ; and, althoudi Chancellor Kent afterwards laid 
down, iu the ca.se of Daniel Wnshbum, that, irrespectively of all 
treaties, it was tho dqty of a State to surrender fugitive criminals, 
and of a magistrate, upon due proof of tho commission of a crime, 
to commit tho fugitive, so as to aflbrd time to the Govenimont to 
deliver him up, tho contrary view became firmly settled. To remedy 

• A Treatise apon Otr Law ({f Extraction ; with the Conventions tMtn t/uf 
Sulyeet existiw/ between Englantl and foreign Motions, and the Cases 
thereOn, By EMward Clarke, of Jancoln’a Inn, Baxrister-at-Law, and lato 
Tancred Student. Second Eclition. London : Str\'ens & Hiyncs. id74. 
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the ihconvenienoe of this state of thin<^, pro\ irtions were iuBWted 
in tho Ashburton Treaty of 1S42; by tiie rii^diia and duties of 
Enfland and America con tin uo to be regulated to tho present day. 
Eiflier of the conlractinp parties is to deliver up to tho other all 
persons charged with inaraer, assault with intr.ut to coiuiuit murder, 
or piracy, or arson, or roblx'ry, or forjrery, or the ulte^ce of forced 
paper. Tho opemtion of this and all other extradition treaties of 
tho United States is regulaU.'d by an Act of 1848, eiilUled An 
Act for giving oJlbct to corbiiu treaty stipulations between this 
and foreign Oovernmonts for the approlicaision and delivering up 
of CfUtHin oirenders.’’ Tho provisions of tho Ashburton 'rronty have 
fairly answered their pui'jioso, but as much can hardly bo said of nur 
extradition treaty with Franco, which dates from i8j} 3, and com- 
prit^oa murder (nomprohonding the crimes designated in tho Fronch 
penal code as nsaassinat ion, parricide, infunticide, and poisoning), 
attempts to commit murder, forgery, and frandulout bunlvTuplcy. 
Tho Act by which the convention was coiilirnu‘d ju-uvidoM th.it 
committal by a mngistrulo is to talai place ui)on such (‘vidonce 
as would justify the committal of tho person accu^od if the 
crime of which he was accused had heeu commilted within Ihilisli 
dominions. And this provision has thrown considerable dltlicul- 
tics in the way of the French ( iovernment, for j\lv. Clarke tell.s ns 
that between 1843 and 1852 Fraiieci claimed fourteen fiigllives, 
but only in one case succeedi'd in oblainiiig extradiliou. A 
convention was conse<pU'ntly conchidcd in tlio lafcler Year by 
which the commitment with a view to extradition of Freiu*li criini- 
nal.s would have been very mueb facilitated. Cii pr(»diiclion of 
an omV conOamnntion or of a niandat d'am t tbe fciccretary of 
8tale might issue his waiTiint to a lufigithiile, who Ih'Teiipori was 
to arrest the accused, and, on being satislic'dof his idoijllly,to make 
an order for bis extradition. Tho conventiou also largcdy added to 
tho list of olfences to which the treaty of 1843 i.s ap])lieal)le, but 
it failed to obtain Parliamentary coufirmation. 'the 1 Louse of I iOrds 
refused to abolish the nile which ri'quires prirnd farir evidence of 
guilt .to Ix' produced before the niagislrate. Tho Treat y of 1843 
continued to be found as uiiworkulilo a.s before, and the French 
CoveiTiment, having only succeeded once in twenty-two years in 
obtaining extradition, gave notice iu 1865 ti) lemiinato tlie con- ^ 
vcrition, but subsequently waived the nutiee.and has since obtained 
several surrenders. 

The labours of a Committee of the Ih ' f Commons appointed 
in 1868 led to the passing in 1870 of a co.i.i-reheiisive statute con- 
solidating and amending the previous enactments ujxm tho se,l/iect. 
The most important change nuuh*. by the Act is tliat it <ih.»!i.-ho3 
the necessity for contiriiuitiou by Act of Parliaimmt of liiiuro 
treaties of extradition, a necos'^ity which had prevented the con- 
clusion of several treaties. Tho formalities pivvions U» .mrest, whieli 
often gave tho criminal timely warning to (•.‘^•cape to another jmis- 
diction, arc done away witli ; hut, in coinpensali'ai, a delay of lifteen 
days is panted between cojiimiltal and sui render to the foreign 
l*ower, in order to allow of the validity of tho proceedings being 
tested under .a writ of (orpuft. Jvvjm-.ss provi.sion is ma<!o 
for tho non-fiiirrender of political juisoiier^^, or of a jaisouer who 
can show “thill tho requisition for his .surreude. has in fact Ium * 11 
m.ado with a view to try or ]mni;di him for au nlleiico of a 
political character.” Under the Act of 1870 treaties liavo In'ea 
made with Austria, Jlrazil, Ikdgium, lleimiark, the (iermaii 
Empire, Italy, and fciweden, and it w'ould bo a wdiully satist'.KTorv 
piece of legislation had it not heeri disliguietl by the Se-ca11(‘d 
“ Anieiiding Act” of 1873, which is jusily liable to the btrieture.s 
passed upon it by Mr. Gliirko. 

The cases discussed by the Ccuirt'^ under treaties of extradition, 
even wdiere they have ostensibly turned on points of procedure, 
have often involved quostioua of aiieculiaily uilercsling ami deli- 
cate nature. Perhaps the most interesting ca.se of all wai.s tk:it of tho 
slave Anderson, who, having killed om^ liigg.s wlio endeavoured to 
revent his escape, took refuge iiiCaiinda, hut w as claiuu*(l by tho 
Jnited States Ciovernment as a murderi.T. Andoivon wa.s com- 
mitted by a magistrate, but a h<dwan vorjmt was sued out, and it 
was argued before the Canadlnu Court of Queen s lleiicli that the. 
committal was illegal. The magir^trate was hound, under tbe 
Canadian statute, to have satisfied himself of there being evidence 
“ Bullicicnt to sustain the charge according to the laws of the pro- 
vince,” and according to the law;^ of the jirovinee the killing of 
Diggs would bo no miuder. The Court, however, held that the 
w^ords ‘^according to the laws of the piovince " r*d‘eiTed only to the 
amount of proof, and not to tfie, definition of tho ollenco. 
Anderson might therefore have been hanged, had not n h(d)v(is 
tw7)7«been applied for in the Kugli.^fi (k)urt of t^ueen’-s Bench, 
where a curious cpiestion wa.s r.iise.d whieli hful to be set at 
rest by Act of Parliament, and at Uie sauio time in the Caimdiun 
Court of Common Pleas, which on very technical grounds iiumaged 
to release the prisoner. 

^ Although a general similarity runs through treatii'g of extra- 
dition, there are stweral points upon which there is au apparently 
irreconcilahlo diircreiieo of opinion and pruelice }»eUvoeu dillcreut 
nations. Thus it is settled law iu France Unit the Courts may try 
a surrendered criminal for an offence other than tlial fur which he is 
surrendered, although the Executive may T)^rhana interfere to pre- 
vent the sentence for such an offence from being carried out. 
The English Act of 1870, on the other hand, restricts extradi- 
tion to cases where the foreign Government aiTongca t hat the fugi- 
tive shall not he tried for any offence committed prior to his sur- 
render other than the extraditi(^ crime, until he has been restored, 
or has had an opportunity of returning, to Her Majesty a dominions. 
The Bun^nder .of their own eubjocta is, again, accorded by the 


Governments of the United States and of England, but refused by 
thoBo of tho Ct>ntmoiit. Wlndher a fugitive should be suiTeiidered 
to any country but bis own is unotber point upon wdiich different 
views are entertiiirad. It was raised, but not decided, in the coflo 
of the JWglim, IMnigiicrilo Dixhlanc, W’ho was suiTeiidcrwl at 
Paris to tho English police on account of a murder committed in 
LoTi(bjn, The exempt ion < )f political olfenderH Irom liability to be sur- 
reiuha-ed is now generally chtablislied, and it scorns hardly credible 
that one Nuppor Tandy was, so lately as 1792. given im by the 
Reuate oflLmiburg to ‘the I'lnglisli Government on a charge of 
liv.ison, or tliiit the treaty of 1S28 hetw'wu Franco and Switzerland 
comprrseH “les Crimea contre la aurete do rElat.” 

It has Imiui suggeatt'.d that, instead of delivering over criminalB 
to the {State where their crime whs committed, the Stato where 
they have sought an aevlum should itself bring them to justice. 
Mr. Glavko point H out that tho projjosed sub^titule for extradition 
would be wJudly inadequate. The State which now reclaims the 
criminal would have no siH urity ibut he w'ouhl bo punished. Tho 
priuds of crime at a distance from tlie seeing of its commipsiou 
w'ould ho drUieuit ami i‘vpenslve; an innocent person might hud 
it impossible to est.iblish hia delonco ; and the domestic tribunal 
would have to ndmiiiihter foveiL'ii law. Mr. Oiarke's Mcmriite and 
seusiblo book is the b(‘st authority to which llio English reader 
can turn upon the subject of extradition. 


AINSWOKTU’S MKl:UY KXGL.VND.* 

A STORY ivS told of a elergyiuau who iu his old age alw'fl.ys 
cho.sc till.' bame text uiid promliod the same stTmon, When 
Ids congregation, impatient at last at the sameue.<s — for oven 
diui’ch congregations can grow inq)atient — let him knovv that tliev 
widied, like the men of Alhen.s, to liear srime new thing, on eaefi 
follow’ing Sunday he gave out a new text iiideml, but iollowed it 
U]) with tho old sermon, ^^ow• Mr. Ihin-isoii Ainsw'ortb LfLius to 
U9 to do much tile wtiiio thing. 'I’he texts tliiil he 1nk>-s am, if 
we may say M). the ririiiL'S unit rebel liori..-i jii I'higlish Iii^’tory, hut 
t)»o talo that he tells is always the vum*. It llM^ Ix^ supposed that 
there, must of nc'Cessity he some- dilferenee helween llie .'>l(uy beforo 
us, wbieb tells of Wat Tyler's inMureetioii. and Jns preiinus novel, 
Die scene of which wais laid in the, ri*^ine of ’45. It would be hard 
nevevthelc.'^s to fay whensiinv diirere-ieo lie.-i (‘veept in the names. 
Uiie of Mr. AinswMM-lh's sciTa-s which u I.iid in Lani'a.sliiiv in the 
eiphleenlh cenliny dillej^ 1‘ioiu aiiollHu’ of Mr. .Mii'^woilh’s scenes 
wliich is laid in Rent in the fourteenth ceiiliiry about as much as a 
r*jith-hun on 11)0 rt'lVefhnient counter at Predion diliers tik»m .-i 
r»(dh-ban on the rerresliment counter at Hover. In l.'ict, in wliat- 
cver ago or in whateA or ]Virt oi tli(‘ country he ho'. the scmio, ho 
still keeps us in wliat .fohnsou call-' tho slaiu;;htev-liouso--|ri\iiig us, 
to uS(^ his further expre.^sion, more blood Ihrni brains. W'o learnt 
indeed in llie Ticliborne trial that the, biil:her*s trade admilft of a 
LTcat ileal of \arielY, so that, by the wav a man ciit.s iq) a carcase, 
it can be at oneii Ki*en in wluit scboe-l of buteliery he was trained. 
While the Australian butcher hacked ids joints, Arthur Orton 
showed all the graceful dexti'ilty tiuii can he nequinM at Smilh- 
tiehl alone. Ill what school of writers Mr. Ainsworth le.irnt his 
trade wo ha^e no means of knowing, lie is over hiieking to 
ph'Crs hemes and henunes, good nuiU aTid ndsenamb-, but his 
p>inting is nil done in ono style, and that n very vulgar one. 
lie baa iiidc’d a kind ol' antiquated mode of writing 
which in all his so-called historical novels ho ])uts on wheuever 
ho hsipper.A t.o rvMiK'iulMU' it. JJut .a fe,w ]»lirase9 iu this fashion 
scattered throiiLdi the w^ork about ns much suggest to our mind a 
ineili;vval si’cne ns u few trunipery hits of Brummagem brass 
scattered iibout a drawing-room romind us of Damaiscu.s or Cairo, 
j from winch they are sidd to have been brought. “ Your pro- 
position lilies us well'’ somids well cuou;^U in King Ric.h.ard’s 
j mouth. “ Sdeath,*’ too, does not coiuo fuui«s, for in his oatha 
Hure,Iy our author need not fear the- reproach of anachronism. 
But then wlien .Mr. Ainsworth, by such w'ords ns these, hns ik*,t us, 
if not in any one age, ut all ovents out of our own, he cmelly 
brenks tlie illusion by bringing in “ exalted personages,” “ ucfiirioua 
rharaeter.'^,” aiul “ stalwart individuals.” Tho heroine gets “ p(j»i- 
tively enrajitured,'’ wldle Wat “checked the- ebullition” lliat 
followed on “ Ids influnumitory speeches.’' At time.s, indeed, Mr, 
Ainsworth seems so wa*ll to assume an uir of .'nuiqidty that ho 
forgets to drop it where it might be ]jrojHTly laid aside, A tavern on 
IIampste,ad Ileatli, for instunre, is not in the present day gc-nerally 
dcBcnhed as n “much frequenti'd hiwtel,” even tbougli it “has 
acquired Urn designation of Jack Stmw^s Castle.” Wo would 
suggest for ibo cousideration of tho Civil SiU'vice Oomniissioners 
whether they might not ilnd liero- a useful hint for thidr oxami- 
iiatioTis. IJow' admir.ibly might a student’s faudliarity witli 
English liicraluro be tested by some such question as tho follow- 
ing If in Avriling a talo you call a public-house an hostel, how 
would you de.scribo a pot of porter P” Indeed it 'would not be 
* amis.s if all our historical novelists could bo put through a course 
of parapbrnping, and were not ullowtMl to writ<3 till they hod 
shown that they knew at least a score or two of phrases suited to 
each jcoutury. .But this speculation, though interesting, loads us 
too fill from Mr. Ainsworth’s story. 

The heroine of Mm\t/ Bmflthul should be, wo suppose, Wat 
Tyler’s daughter, or rather his supposed daugliter, as sno presently 

• Murry England; nvy Noldts and S&fai, By WilUjun Haniiton Ains- 
worth, Author of “ The Tower of “ IJoaoolwl,” 3 
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turns out to he. With her KiDgRiehardiiillRiuadlyiu love a day or 
two after liis taxgalherer had gotUnoclcod on the head lor insuiliTijr 
her. Aft history liero was too fttrouj^ oven for ^fr. Aiiiwworth, there 
was nothing left for her, as slio could not become Kichard’s wile, 
but oil early grave* Mr. Ainsworth, however, knows too well that 
somebody must he married in the last chapter of a u(jvi|l, or else 
the reader will not think that lui has had full value lor It is money. 
tSo he keens in readiness a brewer's sou, Conrad Bns.set by name, 
dud yir Lionel de Courcy’s beautiful daughter Cathtu-iiKj. Clournd 
some fahort while before the slory oivens^had attracted the fsir 
Cathoriuo do Courcy's attention.'’^ llo had been surpriseil in his 
first secret iutorview with her hy her father, who “ after ap}>ly- 
ing to him every scornful opithet Unit fury could sugi^est,” tlum 
cried out, will punish tVe as I would a dihobi-dient s-rf.” 
Thereupon took a staff from one of his valets, uiid struck' 
the young loau several hard blowa with it, calling out— This 
will teach theo, tliou low-born laiavo, to aspire to the diiugliler 
of a noble.’” Just at this time Wat Tyler and his hotl cajjie to 
attack (Jfiuterbury, where lived the kiiigljtaud the brewer, f^ourad 
joins the iusurgents, and is on the morrow to liead an attack on 
Sir Jiioners house, That night (JatluTiiie seeks an intcrvieiv with 
her lover, and entreats him to spare her fat her 

“As well might you seek to ■wre.'it lii.< pivy tVoin lliu tign, ;is a^k me t«> 
part with mine,’' criwl C(»r)ra(l. 

“Then furo well for ever,” the saict. “ Toil will me your ccndiiel. win 11 
you hce me btreteliod hfeh s^j at y<iUi* feet.” 

A biief pausMi en.-sued, diirifig'which it w'.ia oYiLlent that a gre.d .stj uegle 
was on in Conrad’s l)n*ast. 

In the ItoiMj of a cluuigo in his <lettrm\uiiti<m (]atlieriiic slaye^U 
“ Vou have conquered ” ho said at length. 

lie allowed the knight and his daughter to osenpo in the ni/ht. 
Next morning **lho insui'i/cuta were greatly disappointed, lor ihey 
meant to behead the knight.” 'Hio reader also mip lit have been 
equally disappointed, only happily tliere were still a low heads left 
to come olF. Here then wo already have in this pair of lovem 
intercHt enough for orio historical no\el, oven if there were not 
also ill it a King of Knghiiid huniiiig to inarrv a lilaclisiuith’s 
daughter. It surely requires, oijo would think, all >lr. Aiiisworlh s 
skill to marry together a ‘‘low-born tho e.tpJ liii of one of 

AViit Tyler’s coiuj-uxiiics, and tlio dauglitor of the noble house (d‘ 
J>o Courcy. IJt* is not sat’shod, however, with tin* dillicuUies he 
has rnised before him, but inlcoduces a rival to the for Catlionne 
in “ a young woman of gigantic size, and strongly prupoUioned.” 
She demands permission to accompany the insurgent'^. ** Though 
the two rebel leadtu's had res<>lvedto allow no woman lo accompany 
the host, they were so much struck by this Amazon's nppearaneo 
that they felt inclined to make an exception in her favour.” She 
at once gives proof of her prowess by stretching a ^tunly fellow on 
the ground with h(*r quarter-staff*, and is straightway iMirolicd. It 
was well for Conrad that she had joined, for when in the siege of 
Kltham Pahico he “ was made a mark by the archers on the bar- 
bacan, he escaped without injury owing to the vigilance of a 
gigantic woman who stood by his side. With a largo triangular 
shield she warded olT many a shaft and bolt aimed ut tlonratl.” 
Moreover, it w'aa by following her advice that tlio nalaco was at 
last stormed. The loaders were disheartened, wlnm slie, “ in a tone 
that scarcely admitted of dispute,” directed them how to take the 
barbacan. They wanted a battering-ram, she said, and she had 
noticed a huge beam ; — 

“*Twill taltG a dozen num to lift it, but I will lirip thorn, if need bo.” 

“Uft! 1 Hoe!” crijHl (’ourad, joytuUy ; “with lliis btinm tUoii wouldst 
burst open the posUrn ? ” 

“ That is my plan,” said Fridwswido. “ When the postern is burst open, 
as it will bo 01 a surety by this simple b.atteririg-ram, who is to prevent thee 
from onUirinff the barbacan ? Xot yir Jtjhn l^lulpot I ” 

“ No, by oh Anarlm. not twenty Philpols ! ” cried Conrad. “Thini hast 
devised an excellent plan. The barbacan once gained, the palnco will be 
ours.” 

“ Ay, marry will It,” said the Outlaw. 

The beam was brought up by some twenty stout yeomen. “ One 
blow of this tremendous engino was sufficient,” How, by the 
way, a beam becomes an engine, we are not told. Th«uigh the 
barWan was talcen, yet the main part of the palace Imld out, 
though “ battering-rams, each worked by a score of stalwart in- 
dividuals, were employed.” Treachery at last opened those 
gates which the strength of stalwart individuals, aided though 
they were by nefarious choi’actera, could not Ixre.ik throiiudi. 
It was no wonder that by this period of the story “ Wat I’yler 
had assumed a haughty, even arrogant, mien vciy dilleront from 
his former deportment.” To mine host of tlio hostel at Hart- 
ford he exclaims: — “ I have now seventy thousand bravo followers 
on Dortford Brent — seventy thousand I What dost thou think of 
that? Ha! A vision, however, came to trouble him which had 
appeared to a holy hermit. “ A chill, os of the gi’iive, fell upon 
nt, and seemed to benumb his faculties.” Frideswide happily 
was dose at hand, and exclaims : — “ Thou hast an army with which 
thou const exterminate all the noUes of the land, and raise thee up 
a sovereignty, an’ thou choosest. Wilt thou abandon it at the 
word of a drivelling friar P ” Wat hereupon calls his old friend the 
hermit a fiilse priest.’^ As Fridoswide had just before called 
him a visionary friar,” there is nothing left for the good man to 
do but to toll Wat that ho is a proud man and must meet his 
doom, and then to retire, Frideswido next got her rival Oatherine 
into a subterranean passaj^, and, “ shutting the tnmdoor, stilled 
the cries of her victim.” She is found by Con^l, who hii been 
aasaikd by the worst apprehenaons, standing with her fbot on tl^e 
trapdoor and looking perfectly calm* He caHs her 0 ramorseleaa 


woman and a murderoea. She replies that riux can yai!ify htrrMilf 
bufuru Wat Tvk^r, and so dnigs him i'roni the cbambVr. ‘fho 
next day King IHclnird in his Imrgo bad im 
with \Val, (Jdmvtd, and Frideswide tta they sfinid (Jii the 
baiik.s of tho TUaun's. Sir Simon HuTley, who nyhs iiv tin; 
with the King, suddenly miod out to liia men, “llo, then*, 
uirln-vsl luiilvi; you jebol your murk!” At this mmwmt Iride-- 
wi(h‘, “ di\imng tlioir purpose, and dunhing forward with ligh to \ng 
(‘lime up just in time to .spread bur broad shield boforo 
W at 'J'ylcr. The reUd ehief was unhurt, bat a fatal shaft pierced 
the Aniazun's bn^ast.*’ Sim Ii.vd just time to tell Ooinad that 
Calherim* still lives ‘'in the guldorrnnean piLSHiigd neuth Dio 
tower,” hen she dies. Four, id rescues tlio “ distracted dmupel, ’ 
and tlien persuades Ins I’olkjwors to go over to the lun<r's side, 
“JiM. at tho very nick of liim; ho appeared” on Tower Hill. 
.Tuck iStmw had taken itiehiird prisoner ■when (Joiirad, iwleo 
calliuLr Ills lute comrade a villain and a traitor, and announcing 
liiuifs-if as *‘ 1111 * Mven;jer,” engages in “a brief but lemble combat'^ 
with him. Tliougli the King and bnndivds of other spectator's 
rcj-.nvle.l it with fearful iiiter<*st, they did not happily attempt U> 
meddle in it, and so to sj»)il its melodramatic effect, “Jt re- 
filled in the death of the Outlaw, whoso throat being pien'cd by 
t‘onrad s .sword fell backwards from bis stood, c.xclaiming with bis 
kite.4 breath, ‘ Oursi‘s on thee, tmilorl Thou hast robb<*ii mi? of 
tie; OrovN n.‘ ” What b(jeaiiio of the rest of the body of llio Outlaw 
wlu'ii Ids thniat fell back wards we aro iiowb(‘ro told. No ono 
probably had time to atteiid to it, for “ Richard drew his sword, 
arid m the pre <r'iice i»f all his noliles dubbed his deliverer knight.” 
A few \\( e/,s Jjitm- “ tla 3 maiTiage of ('onrad Basset and tlio Jovely 
t'.iDierimi tie C’nnrey look place at Canterbury Catludral.” jNi> 
doiihi ihe Archh!>li()p would have performed llio sendee himself., 

I Jiid it not unlbriuiiately luippeiiod that “ a stalwart individual,” 

I wlio iiv.ilM) desevihed as “ the ruffianly head.sirian” and “ the surly 
! caitiir,” had at an earli(‘r period, “ at the seventh stroke, severed the 
I good man s head from the body.” 


FUr.NCfl LITER ATUKK. 

fPlIFi repuUtjoii which Louis Fignier's Annee 6cieuiijiqiy!^ 
JL obt.iiiu*d almost 4 IH soon as the lirst volume waa published 
bad tlie . 'lect of CcilliJig Ibrlli a legion of works wrilleti on the 
same plar*, moreor le-s illustrated, more or lesa accui'atu, and some- 
times, unlortunahdy, stamped with a poliiicul animosity which 
should iii't hav 4 *. been allowed to find its way into Iwoks proffibfiing lo 
treat of natural history, astroaomy, and chemistry, Lvory news- 
p.ipi‘r of any imporUiuco ou the other sido of the Chanuel ba.s a 
weekly fvuiUdon devoted lo scicui’u; tbeso femUdms^ tacked 
togeiluir and airangcd under distmet Loadings, easily aiako up a 
duodociino at the end of the year; and thiis the nou-ftcieutiho 
part of the community is i*na)>led to form souio notioji of the 
principal invcuthiu.s and discoveries which Jiavo taken placi‘ \vithin 
iln? previous twelve months. M. de Farvillo'a Cauteries *, now 
befmv us, are a veiy fair specimon of a branch of literature which 
is evidently on the increase; they luivo already nm through a 
successful c.ireer of thirteen years, and deserve, on tho whole, the 
eiicoui'agemciit given to the author. Tlie book is well written, 
and neatly illustrated witli fifty woodcuts. 

M. Jule.s <»irard’u.«pire3 1> like M. do Parville, to Iho honour of 
birjing a popular lectiu'er on scieuci', and ho takes the microftcope a» 
bis special province. Ilia intention is to examine in flucceBismn 
the three kingdoms of nature as they are represented in the water, 
and tho tir.'st part of his volume treat.? of the animal creation. He 
gives aumnber of curious details as to the development (d* tVi/uwonu, 
and his description of the sponge leads him by a natural transition 
lo the phein)Uhina of vegetable life. The third section of tho 
work i.^ talien up by microscopic mineralogy, including some par- 
ticulars as to the formation and metamorphoses of crystals. 

Heology and llie practical determinaUon of rocks form tho 
subject of unotlicT hamlbuok for wdiich M. Edouard Jonnetlaz is 
responsible, t IJis work is ono of the most comploto we have 
seen on the subject, considering its elementary character. It is 
copiously illu-strateil like the two works previously noticed. 

hi. Uuillemm'.s treatise on Light and Colours § is the third instal- 
ment of a popular collection of scicutilic books. The great difficulty 
in tho preparation of such works is to be compete whilst fttrk’Dy 
avoiding mathomatical formube ; but M. Guiliemin h;is managed 
to solve Diis delicate problem with conftidei'able success, and his 
useful volumes coiumend themselves equally to persons who have 
had no previous scientific education and to thoBe who wish tO' 
review bnelly their old and sometimes half-foigotten studies, 

Tho volume just published by M. Emest Viuet || is not liniited^ 
as the title might lead us to suppose, to topics connected with art 
and archteology ; literature supphes its quota to the (jsaftva here 
collected, and three biographic^ sketches of Thorvaldsen, Hal^vy, 
and the Ihiko do Ijuynoft tnrow a little variety into a book which 
otherwise might have appeared somewhat too technical in its 

* Cawmes acienlifiquea. Par Henri de ParviJle. Paris: Itoth^diikl. 

t Le tnonda microaeopiqvc Aatur. Par Jules Girard. Paris: 
Pottisoluld. 

X Dit^rmimtum pratique da$ Roches^ Par Ldouard Janaetlais. Paji«: 
Boths^ild. 

§ La Lurniere et lea Coukura. Par Anuid^ GuiUeinin. Paris and Lonclyu: 
L. liachette A Co. 

J VAri et CArcheoloyie. Par M. Einest Vine!. Paris ; IMet 
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okancter. M. Vinot has marie a apeeita Hluily of the lino arts, and | 
his* official position enables him to s})eHk with authority on tho { 
subject. Hus disquisitions are remarkable not only for impartiality 
and sound criticism, but also for eleKiiiico and brilliancy of style ; 
tho description of the late M. Flandrin’s frescoes at tho Church of 
St, Germain des Pr^.s in Paris will amply repay tho time which the 
reader may bcertow u{>on it. 

As wo are speaking of artistic matters, wo may mention 
tho spleuflid portfolio of drawings which M. I'radiner has pro- 
eontou to the public * ; it comprises forty photographs and en- 
gravings, accompanied by an olalx)rate comirierdary, and reprotliic- 
ing bronzes, terra-cottas, jewels, sepulchral monuments, and other 
intereatiug specimens of ckssical antiquity. It would be dilliciilt 
perhaps to select for particular notice any one of these artistic 
remains, as each of them has some distinctive merit of its own 
which recommends it to the attention of antiquaries ; but we can 
hardly be wrong in supposing that the mugniticent bronze busts of 
Augustus and Livia examined in tho iiisl notice will 
obtain the preference. They were purchased at AI. Frichncr's 
suggestion in 1868 for tlie Aluseum of tho Louvre, at a <*oj<t 
of thirty thousand francs, and had nearly found their way to our 
own collection; but, ns we are told, tlio authorities of th« Ihiti.sh 
Museum, hearing that tho Emperor Napoleon was anvious ti» buy 
then^ declined to outbid him, prompted by a spirit (»f courtesy 
which M. Fro^.hner acknowledges. The busts in quest icui aie 
admirable works of art; but they have .u.-o an iiiterivst for the 
opigraphist, the historian, and tlio student of Uouiaii mytliologj 
which our author explains and jiistilics. Thus it is well known 
that when Livia had recovorod from a stirioua illness, Tiberius 
caused a magnificent bronze coinmemoralivo medal to ho struck, 
representing on one side a female head, with the inscription “ Saliis 
Augusta.’^ Some scholars regarded this figure as a portrait of 
Livia, but tho matter was cousidcrod doubtful, and many anti- 
quaries looked upon it merely as a fancy embodiment of tlio (.iodd»\ss 
of Health. Tho bust of which we are now speaking, and vvliicb is un- 
doubtedly meant for Livia, tallies exactly with tlio lu‘ad on tho mi'dal 
struck by tho order of Tiberius, and thus a curious problem is settled 
at once. M. Froohuer does nut tell m wbetbev tho splendid folio 
for which wo are indebted to him is n promise of lurtber goial 
things to come; we sincerely hope that ii is, end wo kiiovo that 
a publication of this kind extended to ton cr twelve parts, so as 
to give choice specimens of ancient art in all its bnvnches, would 
meet with due oucouragemont from the public. 

M. Jules Jonin was an admirable /^‘nillvtonistc : his brilliant 
style never appeared to bettor advantage than in tho coIuhmh of a 
newspaper, and the reader remained s}iellbouml when the article 
was imishod and the tale told. But the very qualities wliich gave 
to the critic of the Journal des Debat a a place apailfrom his coiidj li- 
ters would ho'Serious^faults in a work of any considerable cvtmit.i 
A plato of trifle may bo good, but a course of trifle would bo loath- 
some; a display of fireworks is pk'osaut when it doe.s not lust bovond 
a few minutes, but, continued lor a whole hour, it dazzles and 
iuinoys. This is exactly the case with Al. Jules Janin. No reading 
can M ple.asauter than his newspaper articlo.s; Ids volumes, on 
the other hand, firo intolerable, and we do not except from this 
condemnation the book on Paris and Versailles, wliich may 
almost be considered as his posthumous legacy to literature. 
Under this title he has collected a nuudicr of nnecdotes ar- 
ranged without any method, and bringing inlo close connexion 
charactora of the most opposite kind.s. AlUf\ Duthe's boudoir 
oifers an odd contrast to the University of Paris, and 81 . Sul pice 
is not precisely an appropriate companion pu-lure for Ihc (Jafe 
Procope. M. Jules Jauiii had another fault which is far more 
serious than mannerism in expression and Miperabundance of 
metaphors; his erudition was ofUwi of tho queerest description, 
and, as he was fond of quoting Latin, he not unfrequently 
blundered in the most amusing manner. To conclude, P«rw et 
Versailles Uy a cent am will give a very fair idea (jf the author, 
and it will be safer to judge of him from his last book than from 
the once famous Am inort which was tlie foundation-stone of his 
literary reputation. 

The Lira of M. Olier t by M. Faillon is an excellent work, and 
wo are glad to see a fourth edition of it. ANdion, after the 
religious wars of the eixteentli century, attempts wero made 
within the bosom of tho Galilean Church to bring about reforms 
Jong deemed necessary by tho Catholics themselves, AT. niier 
was one of tho first to take a part in the Jiiovoment ; he did 
his best to improve the French clergy; and ho founded the 
ecclesiastical senool of St. Sulnicc, from the midst of which so 
many distinguished theologians nave come foilh at various times. 
M. Olier was tho contemporary of St. Cyran and St. Vincent de 
Paul ; like these eminent men, he saw clearly the spiritual ro- 
quiioments of French society, and endeavouroa to supply them. 
As ho corresponded with Cardinal de Riclielieu, Anno of Austria, 
Charles II., and a number of distinguished personscres, his history 
is intimately connected with that of the seventeenth century, which 
it illustrates at almost every step. 

The biography of General Lee § which is now before us is a 
valuable contribution to tho history of the Civil War in the 

* La de France, reauil de monumente antiques.' Par M. FraJincr. 

Paris: RothsehiM. 

t Farii et VeraailUe Uy a cent ane. Par Julos Janin. Paris : Dldot 

^ Vie de Ml Olier. Tax M. Faillon, prGlro do Salat Sulpioe, Paris; 
PoUHidgiao. 

I Le oMral Lett ea tne et ea campaynee. Par Edouard Lea Childe. 
Park lyid London : L. Hachette ^ Go. 


United States. The author, who is a nephew of tho greai; Con- 
federate General, begins by remarking that tho real cause of tho 
rupture was tho difference existing between the constitutions of tho 
antagonistic Stales; a split had, he says, become unavoidable, 
long before the slavery question as-sumed its eventual prominence. 

If we may btdieve ^ 1 . Leu Cliilde, the Oonfederales looked upon 
tho emancipation of the negroes as a phtiso of progress which would 
be tho work of time, and, if they took up arms in order to ^ 
iiiiiiiihiiu slavt*ry, il was only, he contends, becau.so they did not ' 
choose to submit to what they regarded ns unconstitutional dictation 
on the part of the Federal Government. The author first gives the 
biography of General i^ee, and defends the prominent position ho 
a.'?suined during the war ; we have next an account of the military 
operations which ended in the capitulation of April 9,^ 1865. Tho 
Yoluiiie is well vvritUai, and the illustrations (portrait and maps) 
.added by the publisher det»erve also a word of praise. 

AI. Aieiiior * does not bow before the proverb nc sutor ultra 
cropidam. lie leaves his chocolate in order to discuss points con- 
iiecled with linnnee, and writes a forinidablo octavo on the subject 
of taxation, Lroiu his preface wo gather that M. Menier is re- 
g.irdinl in Fruncii as a dnngcrcuis cliaractt‘r ; he has been refused 
porinission to publish a newspaper, and tho Govermneut would, 
if it could, pre\ent the sale of his now volume. M. Aleiiior con- 
siders that tlio present s>stoni of Uixntion is both absurd in itself 
and d(‘.slructivo of the national prosperity ; ho goes on to examine 
the various theories projtoiindtMi by eeonoinists and legislators, and 
Ju* finishes bv suggesting that capital should bo progressively taxed, 
to the exclusion of everything else. According to this very 
fearless refornuT, tho sehemo of confiscation which ho advocates 
^\ollld have th(^ twofold advantage of simplifying tho fiTiimciai 
adininirttration of the country, and of being far more produclivo 
than the taxes now raised. AVhatever may be thought of M. 
Aleiiiers theories, tho historical part of his voliiiue is curious. 

UeetTit events gi^e unusual interest to AI. Billot’s learned and 
CAliaustivo treatise on extraditioii.t He opens with a few general 
consiilerations as to the right of a State to claim the surrender 
of criminals who liavo taken refuge abroad, and then goes into a 
\ariiUY of lilslorieal details showing tho relalioiis maintained by 
I'ranee with foreign Powers from tlio beginning of the lusteimtiiiy 
down to tho prt'sent time, so far as extradition is com.*erne(I. 
What are the persons who fall under the application of the law:* 
AVhat are the crimes against which it can be enforced i' How ia 
th(^ procedure eonduetiMl, and what are its effects? These topics 
eiig-H^'C in succession AJ. Billot’s attention, and the work eoticliides 
with u copious seleclum of diplomatic documents which illustiato 
his argumeuta, 

M. \'eron Inis jiwt published the second volume of his History of 
(jermanv, t The first luuird with the campaign of Sudowa; the 
present one describes tho late war, and concludes with a review 
of tho difticultiea by which Prus.sia is surrounded. M. Wron is of 
(qdnioii that the inililaiv system which now presse.s upon ('Jermauy 
cannot last for any length of time, and tliat if Franco would only 
.accept democratic instiuilions frankly and resolutely, Princo 
IhMiuirek's system of foreign policy must collapse at once. Piaiasia’a 
aim, he, tells us, is to destroy France, and, in order to do so, tho 
clever slutosman wdio rules in the name of tho Emperor Frederick 
William is endeavouring to create fresh ditliculties for Aluvslial 
Mac.Mahon’s Govornment, The civil war now raging in 8pain ia 
an event which may lead to an intervention, rendered mure neces- 
sary by tlio attitude of Denmark and the rapproi hnm nt between 
Uu>siji and Austria. Prince Bismarck, according to our author, 
evidently begins to find that his position is fraught witJi serious 
danger.^, and Unit the working of a federation of monarclis is not 
so very easy after all. On the first signal tho discordant elements 
of which tlio German I'lmpire is made up will fall asunder — such 
is the prediction of this very sanguine and patriotic writer — and 
France will regain her former place in the aflairs of Europe. 

Colonel Denfert-Rochereau’s pamphlet §, although baraly ex- 
tending to twenty pages, treats of a very irnportiint subject — 
namely, the political rights of military men, and especially their 
i eligibility ns members of thoNational A ssembly. A AI. PMlippotcaux, 
who renresents tho department of Ardennes, having lately brought 
in a Bill for the jiurposo of depriving oHicers on active Bi3rvice of 
the privilege of standing as candidates for the Assembly, Colonel 
Deiifert argues in the lirst place that political education is quite 
na necessary to military men as a special profeasionid training. 

Tie then shows by many instances that, whenever tho army has 
been led to interfere in domestic political struggles, it has been 
under the command of generals systematically ignorant of Parlia- 
mentary life. Finally, he remarks how tho two epochs in the 
nineteenth coutuiy which have been conspicuously characterized by 

militarism ” have ended in tho most terrible disasters experienced 
by Franco for four hundred years. Hence tho necessity of ex- 
tending to military men the right of sharing in the political life of J 
the nation. 

M. do Pontmartin has often claimed our attention before, and 
ho now comes forward with a fresh series of literary por- 
traits, most of which have been contributed to the Vwrespiym 
dant.W Tho seventeenth century is here represented byMlle.de 

* Thcorie et application de Viinpbt eur ie capital. Par Menior. Paris : 
Guillaiuniii. 

f Train de Pextradition. Par A, Billot. Paris ; Plon. 

i HUtoire de PAllcmagne depuii la bataiUe de Sadeeea. Par B. Veran. 8*. 
Paris: Geriner-Baillibre. 

§ Dee Droite politiquee des militairee. Par le colond Denfert-Kochoreaa. 
Paris: Germor-Balllim. 

I Mtuveaur SametSs, xo^ sMfl. Pat A. de Pontmartiii. Paris i Ldvy. 
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Scudi^iy, and, as it haa become the fashion to appeal a^inst 
the Bonteuces of condemnation passed upon olfenders of evei^ kind, | 
our entertaining critic takes uphiapen in defence of * the i 

JSopphOf as she was called in the vocabulary of the IVScieust'H, 
Either our taste is extremely vitiated, or Jloileau was lumocoasarilj 

C ore when he fulminated the severe decrees which make up his 
po^tiqae. M. do Pontmai-iin is not the first of contemporary 
journalists who ^vo made themselves the champions of Mile, de 
Scud^^ry ; M. Cousin devoted two largo volumes to that lady, and 
M. Sttinto-Bouve gave her a distinguished place in his earliest 
caiMerifs, Under such powerful patroiuigo she has every chance 
of regaining her lost rank in public opinion ; and we really believe 
that she deserves to be better known than she is at present. With 
the exception of Sappho, all the chameters dcscribnl by hf. de 
Pontniartin are persons of our own day. M. Ronan, M. Mdrimi*e, 
M. Pierre Tiebruu, M. Saiute-J3euvo himself, and many others are 
either still to bo found on great occasions in tho large reception- 
room of tho Palais Mazarin or liave only recently been struck oil* 
from tho lists of literature and science by tho Laud of death. 
Politics occupy a considerable place in this volume, and the author 
never loses an opportunity of denouncing tho citutjensi who, 
grouped around M. Ganibetta, form tho I’Atremo Left of tho 
Xiegislative Assembly. 

The new volume of M, Thi5ophile Gautier’s works just pub- 
lished'* is intended as a Bequel to tho Ilistoirn du romnulmne 
noticed by us some time ago. It compriw.\s a scries of portraits ori- 
ginally written for sundry periodic^als, all of which aro intimately 
connected with tho origin and growtli of the Romantic movement. 
Most of these articles, taken from the Figaro newspaper, scarcely 
reach the proportions even of an ordinary fcnillcton^ and we 
caimot say tnat they deserved to ho rescued from the obscurity 
into which they had disappeared. Thus, instead of a critical 
estimate of Mile. Oeorgea, Mme. llamorotu, uud Mile. Ealcou, 
each of these celebrated actresses siiggests ludhing to M. Gautier 
but a few lines of insignificant compliment wdiich would Ifiave the 
uninitiated entirely in the dark as to the nature of her talent. 
Wo wish to know how the first-named of these lailies played the 
part of Lucrece Borgia in M. Victor tragedy, and wo are 

merely told that she had tho profile of one iriR das haH-trlicfs 
/^ghutifiues. What do we care whether tho delightful artist who 
created tho part of Angelo In Le Domino noir had or had not 
pretty hands? We sbouhl like to Jienr sonic criticism on her 
style of singing, and that is precisely what M. Thtlophile Gautier 
does not give ua. The articles ho liaa devoted to literary char- 
acters are much hotter, and wo notice in particular a a cry in- 
Icrceiing sketch of Mmc. Sophie Gay, tho mother of ilme. 
Emile do Girardin, 

Tho last two volumes of Mmc. do Blocqueville’s delightfid 
work conlimi in eveiy respect tho impression which tho previous 
ones had produced upon us.t It is g^'af ifyiug to find thoughts of so 
elevating a kind in a work sent forth by tljo Baris press, and if 
tho stylo is hero and thero spoilt by a little jilfeciation and obscurity, 
we overlook this fault for tho sake of tho ideas to w^hich tlio 
author gives expression. It would bo impo.ssil)lo to givo any sort 
of analysis of the ISoirics de la ville des Jasmim ; msthoties, 
philosophy, natural science, psychology, and history contribute 
in succession to tho pages of tho volumes before us, and alVurd 
plenty of suggestivo materials for tlie convei’satioii of tho select 
party assembled under the roof of tho Buchess Eltha-Lucifera. A 
critic has remai'kcd somewhere that Mine, do Blocquoville makes 
her heroine spcaJc like a Christ ian George Sand, and that Kltha 
has many of the qualities which would Invvo spiiitualized” 
Lelia. The observation seems to us just, and readers who re- 
member the early novel of Mme. Budovant will he prepjired to 
enjoy tho brilliant style of the Soir/es, Few books of equal 
merit cun be found amongst the recent productions of French 
intellectual activity. 

Under the formidable title of Le legs de Cain M. Sacher-Masoch 
has just published n series of tales to which no one will deny, at all 
events, the merit of originality. Wo are at once transported into 
the midst of a society respt^xting which wo know absolutely nothing, 
and the dramatis permm move about with a freedom very diJlcreat 
fi:om the conventionalisms of Baris or London society. Of course 
tho paasions delineated in a book professing to he the legacy of 
Cain must be of the gloomiest description ; but their wildiiess is 
at least preferable to the artificial depravity of the heroes whom 
M. Paul Fdval delights in portraying. 

The adventures encountered by Baron de Wogan § during his 
travels are often so extraordinary that we have no hesitation in 
classing his new volume amongst works of fiction. One merit at 
any rate he possesses, and for the majority of readers it will over- 
balance many faults of style ; he never wearies us. We certainly 
V should rive a preference to tlie FiratB malois over the new book 
of M. JacoUiot ||, which is, notwithstanding the author’s extra- 
vagant pretonfflons, notliing but a poor imitation of Thdophile 
Gautier, Mdiy, and Gerard de Noryal. 

Tho September number of the JBtbliothkque univef'selk^ is an ex- 

• Fortraiis contemporains. Par Th^philo Gautier. Paris ; Charpentier. 

t Les 9oMe» dm la tille des Jasmins, Par la marquise de Blocquoville. 
Vols. 3 , 4 . Paris : Didior. 

^ Le kge de Cain, conten galiciene. Par M. Sachor-Masoch. Paris and 
Jx)ndon : L. Hachette & Co. 

§ Le PiraU malaje. Par le baron de Wogan. Paris : Didier. 
t Voyage au page dee perlee. Par M. JacoUiot. Paris: Dentu. 

5 BiUioehiq^ nmverstHe et Fevue tuiue. Livraison de Septembre. 
Laussimei BndeL 


coUent specimen of awriodical which deserves to be more exten- 
sively circulated in England than it is at present. M. CWles 
Hecrotan, the diatingiiisbod author of La philosophic de la Liberty, 
contributes an interesting sketch of the state of religious liberty 
in Europe. M. Jtivier publishes a serios of documents hitherto 
unknown which throw considerable light on Count (Tohenzl and 
on German society towards tho end of the lost century. Two tales 
represent the shai’o of imagination and fancy in this unpretending 
publication. ^ 
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AVA I'rvMich. Qerinaii. and Eiigl^ish. begs to HOiuaint hit Puinbi that h« naa RETURNED 
TO TOtVN.-jW» Seymour Street, Fortmaii Squaro, W. 

“tSMiIAM "GiriSLMAlT'ECn 

SHIPS.-The EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES fiir tlie KING’S SCllOLAIU 
SHIPS will take plow in the Chapter Krioni, on Wedm-Mtay tho iHth.Thuraday tho Ittth.and 
Friday the mh November. 1871, at P A.M , when TUKEE bCliOLAUS will w appointed tu 
•unply the preacut V acanclea. 

ThviicSchulaieiupa 08 in number) are of tho annual value of noarly ^otj^O in money, wltK 
exemption fiom claasleal (b«s), and are tenable at the Schuul for four yenra,lo wmch a flfUi 
may be added by the Dean. 

Any one under SRcen yeara of an, whether previously at the School pr not, la aAmlfiM>i^ gg 
n Candidate, provided olwaya that Ida parenta are not in wealthy otrcumataui'ca. 

Caiidlilatoa inuat mud in their names, with oertificafoa of tiielr birth, and statement of cir* 
cumataneea, to Mr. E. Pkxlb, The College, Dnrliam, on or before Thnndey, November II. 
Further laibrniaUuu may tM obtained by apply'ina to the 

Key. IIENRT HOLDEN, D.O., JUad^Moacr. 


E 


s Ibf Wool- 


L I Z A B E T H COLLEGE, G U E R N y E Y. 

risOor-The BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 

ValuaMe Unlveraltr Soholanhlpa and College Exhibitions for annual competition. 

Special attantion paid to Modem Laniuagu and the Fruparation of CaiiiUdatM for 
td^ Coof^rii Hill, Control IMjiartmcnt, Army and Navy, aud Civil Service. 


Department, j 
I Ootoher H. 

qw' COLLEGE of Sm BARBE7P^«,l»ir^ Panthdun, 

will RE-OPEN on October ft. Thla Coneee la one of the oldeat in France, and offora 
•pedal advaiitagoa to Young Foremora, aa, beaidca providing a Chutslcal Educatiuu. it hoe 
macial Clasaea prepantonr for OoDunerdal ^d Imlustiial Pursuits -Sdeiice, Miwrm 
LanguagM, Matbematlca, Boc^-k^ag.lm. It haa, further, a Branch EstsJitishineut for 


4oa 


The batfliday Review. 


[October 3, 18T4. 


M® 


MAllY LI-n^CIT'H XfdliXTXii SOlKiOL fof YOUNO 

LAI)IK8 In now uVf N, nt 14 Urt<ln..r Plm’o. Hytlo Piii-li. W. 

THE MkiV A7 ^ltK^l^ M'K(urs Ts(lin7rir(k(^Ti7f™^^ 

LITTliE lit) VS J« now <»ri:N, iit'53 aiiilf.rt K*'Jnlu|{tou Omtciu Bituare, 

■^ORNIX(rTiM-;f*A I! AT( ili Y ( !! a'iS.S ”¥.r SONS ~o/ 

.OKNTLKVJKJs lewlijMtulv n Snmcrsot Street, Vortman Stiiiitfo. Tlu> Alll'lTMN 
TEltM wfll Tliiirrituy, iMdIjoi 

■por-KliSTC W. ' j7“.liAFlMlKd{Kr ArArOxim. 

•*- (tnnm'ilv ProTipol of IfiP J'lpliln-touf- Uicti SilioOl. Umrtlitiv'i, with the Awlstniii-P uf 
a (.umlindjie Uonoiir*.-Man. jnepuK* fm tlio UnivoikJficn. linli in Civil SiTvice, 

Won lw Ich. und (’oiiipH Hive KTainiriiii1on»*, 'IVnnft nml lUHl-rrm-e'* .in nfipUmlon. 

’.’.V Y,' AvT)oiAvi(fH/~dr«7mi’s “ lii't.L.- - mi ) i!r!7vN 

ji. vt'rvw! \i A l,y atik'SlfiiV of in pjr.t niiv, 

* .... .... .. 

, rlif only 

SViMlnnn nt Pork. ' '* ^ 


A» 


JLNKrvs, M.\. (Wrnriuler 
|l(uU)ur« uiji (udtiii 


vnvTi. Clacp v>r Xat. Soi, TriiMMj. im-i-ntn HE tlDKN I’ 

^•)X-nKMI)KN I IM-rili'' for llie jiboic l-'oiirout o4 Kjx neiit iin fm- ( 11.11, rln- 

V'i'i utrour tor tho laat Liu <4 Kx.uninniiuii iiivo imm 

AiidruHS, .VI Corn wall Koad. YWitboinnt Pork. 

r^^I)LCATlON lor iiU\S, I'roe iililio livjjir(llprica.l mul 

intlueiiet*, in llifl Family of a Uvmnn. a C VMnill I jCI; \l v ,.i ninrb rMur..tiu\ 
K®*, i*ii U) *.j«Ttew». 'IVmin h'jrl.,, Adi1re«. Tll^,o-Kll^^ Mi K.il.y .v Linlemi, 


Ak®*. 

PiihilHlu-ni amn2.v.ksollt pk. Hid Oi l.-r I 

’QTANFIElVi) ' lioUSK.'lUvou uTllT J I iiuj'^toad. — -Mr. 'r. M. 

^ JACcyMprt, A K C., liy Eaiimnt Miiiier", n'lvlv. h iiu.» |i h Inu-ie a v<-. v .-i In ► 

nmnbjTot PIjIMLS to Fihieate or l.i Pupioc tm tlio I’uI'I.l- inlo i.imli nlli.l wln.li 

Boy* have been PIHM..1 liy tn in ti liiuh' l.irni* 'L'he Hm.i., u.i.l iJi., , i.l, m m m..! 
healUvIJy sitimU’diiearilio llettHi. Ili^lu .<r i.'Kt.mi. , < lunv lu' .'.t mi .M'.iintln" iiiid 

Clergy wliow Sous Mr JACoUlts tvu ctliicuU'il. Furlher mi uiiiil'iui'on. 

ipRiv7\TE Tr]rn()N for au.my, (’ uoPKirs hill, (mvii. 

* SEKVICK, W'tHlLtyjCn.iin.l CNTVJ'.HSI l’tl> -lli'v Dr IIM-HI s iW i.-i iM um i 
Who has pawed over aixi.iuui V.VCANt li.i. Ain-, fini.- ■ s .. i -Pai-nj.. \V. 

T-JOARDlNIi SCHOOL lor YOUMi OLX'I'J.LMKN, .MON- 

THI'.IIX, Hwil/erland --Hell' nml Ma.iiiino HENKK'\ir/ lu fc ninwiini. e tin ri- 
ntoval of their K«lji(iliibiiieiit inton aiiueniiiiniiii (Oiiikolidiii iloube, l■•'ll•JtUllii> '■iiiiaidl on mi 
eminence, wlthoakinsnepoioii!'.. Tlnj u-i-iioj liinitnl niiiiilHTot tiKN ri.h.ME.V 

eBtieeinlly for the htuily o/the r u m-li ami (i.iman J.uiis'u.IhIi**'. loL'ether willi u m.iiiiiJ I'li^lisli 

hiliiwitinii. Terms rn-iderutc, Maulers revidLiit m the JJstuljljtfliiintir. llihuun hoh npiili- 
calhm to the PiM.voifAL. _ 

Y^OUNG LADY, iibotit Minotecn, wt.dl ctliu'ati'd, nml wilJi 

speeiai relorctiet; to «iunUlleatioii8 ni a Teacher, who apiiili l.nnh with ihumj und 
accent ac<iulrcd by kludy In rinnuc, und Oin'inun a litile hi honu' lll••nlh■i‘ iimli ot il m 
Germany, who It n u'oiid Pianist, n-.w wi-k-i a 'tituiitii.n ii-i COM J'AMON t. a l..iJj, or lo 
TflACfl One or Two Little (iiilx. hi eking laihci a eoinfortuhle h.nm a' luu-l ..r in tlii- • <111110 v 

than high salary Addrcte. S. F. 13., Cawtlioru and Hntt, 2t Ci.ikpi.ur SUnl, Cli-um,,' 

Crow. S W. _ 

TO IMVALinS anrl oUhts requirinjx unfixponcih-.Ml mikI .IcMilcd 

COMP.\NIt)N, SKCIlErAUV, ae . ut, LLjiih' or Ahroul, 11 tiL-Nl'H MW. il 
nossi'Nplng cwiy dyairatilu giiahlWtioo and w loniiiil'ihtneiit. iiml ilr^t .lusi iiteHUiv-*, oihid 
iilsservUvs — Addrcsii, Autfai ks, jr* Hnkti StfLet, Ptntnniii Sqiuire. 

Uichinoiid iiill. 

n.. l.ilir. 

^nath*- uii Ihi |>ii mUi II. 


S AN A TOUIL M. — .SIT] IISROOK I'Al! K , 

KIIWAUI) I.AME, '• A . U 

For I'lV.vlhls and Hioikj remurjng u«t iiud eliauge. 'I'li - 1< >^1 


T J It 1(4 1 1 TO N B 1: 1 1 1>' 0 It I) IK 

Es^latiiidc. Near the West Pier. Ctntral and 


) I I 


— LiicIiiL' Sen. 

— — — . , I '*11:.' I hluhinhe'l 'tf 

Rocmi. biiocioUB Collu'-rootn lor Ladies and Gcnilcmtiu. SL.a-Wiitii suvu* m ihc I! 

IPMil'.liT l‘\KK .1/1. 


iUld 

ti n of 
'<•1. 


Jkdi^hlfal 

t,( iiiiPiC I'xivllent. inis 


TLFKACOaAIBE hotel, IirrdPoiiil)e, Norlli Hevon 

Location. Oeuiitiriil fciienery. 2i(H(ooiii«, AjiponitiruMts ii'i'.et, 

Choloe. Aucewlble froiiitUi purtN hy SU-uni ami lluil isee Tmu Tid.le 

TyrAIt(LVTK--Tiu3 (.LVKLTOiV ilOlM'lL, IdcIiiL' tlio Sea, open 

all the your ut one eiiargi' Hlnglo P.mmlers, £1 .Is.j l.iuly mnl Lintlenian. iri "is per 
Week. Bre^akfast at V o'clock .V M. I JaiiulicoivHt 1 ; ihiiiivr ai II 1'. u .md < .dtii seivcd at 
9 P.M. in n most •plcndid Dittwing-rooni. The Draw ing-rooiri, w i*h u.- iMnple riuleoiiv, it npi n 
oil day from 10 a K. to 11 r m A good Pluoo. To keep the Hotel very bcJitt Kfcjenecaaro 
roguliwl a ibw day» betlrc entnuiu*. 

n. KFItR. }'t njtrh for. 

T^ALVERN, -HY l)lt( Il'ATJI Y.— I)r I ! A YN !•: I fS ^;s'rA B- 

LlSHMENT fflirmcrJy Prs. WtUon and Haynor). Fur proiiwctus ujiply to P. 
Kay>KH, M.l)., Malveih. 


PUBI 

Ain 


AOATION of EDUCATIONAL AVOKKS. 


All 

AlITUOKS desirous orhrlngiim Ihvlr WOHKS iiniior the ihici t luilni- ol t!n> s. ImiivAiu 
Frofbsslon are Iniormcd tliat IlLLl E UiloTULKS liuvc unusual uppoitnintut of uiMtiing 
tliein In UiIh resi>vel, us llielr 't'ruvi'lli'rs, who vitit the Ki’^'uhr niirt 'it ihi,'itoiii twi<cii\car, 
call on all the nrlneipal P.dm^itional Kbtuhlifiliinrnts iu the King.huii, iukI hv (hib iikiiiih 
intriHliiLC, la tho most etUcient way, all Books cotniuUlcd to their (.are.— (i Cliarti rlioime 
Buildings, Aldersaaie, E.C^ _ _ 

ARMS, (;itKST.S, and 

... .1 Steel Diei P.nyriived as (icins. 

BAIHED. HXJHTIC. GHOTEsUl E. and EtCE.NTRIC MONOGK A VI H r-ithlically de- 
signed for any conihinatlnn of J.eiters. NOTK PAPER and EN VEIAB'KS Stainpid in Colour 
Keliei^aQd brilliantly liliimmatcd lo Gold, hiixer, and CohMirs, m the hlgm -it My le id Art. 

At HENRY .RODIIKIUES', 42 PICCADILLY. LONDON. 


pODRIGUEft’ M()N0(.;BAM8, 

J-W ADDRESSES IhulKiicl. and SUvl 


THE ASTKONOAIlGi-JtOyAL Boported to tlio Adinirulty 

fAugostl8,H7U) on 40 Chronometers enteml for annual eampotitlon, “M F. DENT*S 
lltbeflncst we have ever itad on trial."— M. F. J»KNT.ClironijTncU r,>Vmch,aijd Chuk Maker 
totheUuecn, 33COCKarUR STREET. cnAHINQ CROSS. _ 

E DENT & CO., 01 iStraud, and 34 Bovnl E.vcbimtre, I^Iamifac- 

• turers of CHBDXOMETEK8. WATCHES, ASTKOXOMrCAL mid TDIIHKT 
CLOCKS, to Tier Mnii^iity. H R.H. the Prince (if Wnlcs, nnd 11.1 AT tiic F irperor of 
Russia I Makers of the Lit cut Clock of tho Houses of Parliament, and of the New Mandard 
Clook of the Royal ObiK-rviitoiy. fJrfu'iiwieh. t'lUalogurs on tt|)|di< aliuri._ Ji. DF.NT * L'tL, 
61 Strand. 34 Royal Exohanifv(ii(lJ(dning Lloyd's), and Faolory, Savoy .streat. JkiiuIoii. 


S. BURTON, (iENEl 

* F IRONMONtJER. Iiv Appointment to H.R H. tho I 


i ENERAL EURNLSHFNG 

0 Priri<» of WALKS, sends 'I r.ATA- 

LOOITE GRATIS, post vaiJ, contnining upward* of aiV) lUustrationa of liis nnrivuU.ij "’tnok of 


Liunp<i nnd Gasrllers 
Tea Trays 
I'riii and Kettloa 
CliirkM ami Candelabra 
TbMo Cutlery 
Batlimuid Toilot-ware 
Bediltngand Bed llunglngs 
with Lists of Prieos, nB(l Flans of the 30 largo Show RoomN, ut ‘M Oxfmd Struct, W | 
1, lA. fl, 3,and4 Mowmaii Street i l. and >i Perry's rlnixi ; and I New iimn Vurd.'T.ondon. W. 
The Cost of deltTorlng GvkkN to the most distmit parts of the United Kingdom hy Railway is 
trifling. WILLIAM B. BURTON will always tiiidcrtuke delivery at a small fixed rat«. 


Electro Plate 
Britannia Metal Goods 
Dish CoYurs 
llot-water Pishes 
Btoves and Fenders 
Marble Chimnoyplcccl 
Kitchen Ranges 


Jnm and Rnow Ik'dstrjds 
Ht'iloiiiiii Ciihou.t F'nrwiiure 
Dining- and Drawtng-riaini 
Fuinltur.: 

Chimney and Pu'rOlwses 
Turnery Go.als 
Kitelinii Uterisils 


]y[APPIN & WEFiBS 
^ SP00N^and“TOIllCs7 


QUAEANTEED to LAST 

qmENTY'^EARSr"' A WRITTEN GIJARANIE JcUY 

4* TO EVERY PURCHASER. 


XrOS. 76, 77, AND 78 OXFOIH) STREI:T, AVEST END, 

Xv ^ ixjfirDfjss, ' 


HOUSE BUILDINGS, 

QUEEN VlCTGteA B-TREET, CITY, 


LONDON. 


MANUFAiOTORy AND SHOW iiOOmi' 

ilx.t Tlli IlOTAI* CITTLSKT WOKKH, SinEFFJipLD. 

dDSiLlr'XUitJISTE^'tED CATAL00UE£I ON fUSOeiPt OF JF STAM]^. 

ftMAixyan KBIWON POST FJUBS,- > . " 


PURE AERATED WAT ^ 

CR V i'TA L S PHI NG8 aud FU REST MAKa 
* UiJdei tho niigiiHt Patronago af the Royal b'arally. , 

l^hhlS-6 CAKBli-N’ATJ'.B WHA WATHB. ' '' 

J^LLLS’a rOTA!3l4. ■ ) 

Ji]LLlS'.S lATLIlA, and 


PyAJS’S S];:i/l7i;U WATEl!, and 
(ji 1 Aiir A ( ; .N I-; hi, mom a i ik, 


A BB I'BKPAUEJ) on ii JiOVEB and IMrttOVKD 

I’UINCU’LK. 

VD LEAD OlSTEiLNS «ro UiS]':D at the WORKS of 


^]LLIS & 


1 

O 


sox, BL l'IIBV, NOB’I'jr WABKS. 


LVLTLOX.— UUjIS & HON to r-'tll nttttntion to the 

Auatid Wiim'i' ill 111 u till Uoed hy tiiLiii. 


E 


LLIS & .SON’S AT-MiATKI) WATKllS. 

Aiinlysfs Tiftlii'iiutxi V, C'/unly .if Ihmliighi Well 8ticot, 
itiithiii, v',)U'»Mhi;c 1, InTi. 

1 hereliv lu itii..' Ih.ii lh(> w'ali-r f iinx.im-d fnini yoar Worku Intt wi^ck, and whisk in 
11.111 III the niiiiiiua.ii.li of ynnr CiiihoiiLited VV'iiteiM, provL4 iiin/n analysis to be KT- 
i(.it!\ tU'i-' fioiu <iiiv m game iniiUet injniunis to hfultii. and iUu iimut dulK'uts tSStS 
have Liled lo dibcuvur u\en a tisic oi lend or any nilicr (u'leleriuiiM inlnerul. 

J. ,1. BANCROFT. F.O.U. 

Annly nt of Fixal und Drink tn the County of DeublgU* 
To MeRifH. Hli.ia &. Roy, Soiia W'ater MamiliioturciM, iUilliiu. 


PLLIS & SON’S AERATED AVATERS. 

'■^■4 Medical t.'oUcuu. LiiikIuii ILivintal, Ihu Lahurutury, 

May 1 1. 1^/2 

CtN'O h M !•>.-. I have tKri'iKirt to you (lionsnlh of lln’ auuDMn of the Kmnplei of 
w'litit wlmihyiu -I'nl uh' tor r v)i.iriiiiiUlon, The ivuler aas paifiMly tn/glil.aiid it 
wu< m.iil\ tree li.ori cnloiii whi'ii vtiiiniiu-il iu l.u.i(i vulurnc. Tlu' water is ol guud 
qmilii:, , mid 1 -. aill Hmtid tor dointbin ubc. 

tHijined; H. LUTIKUY, M.B. 

Til B B I S & SON'S A E 11 A T 10 1) \V A T 10 11 S . 

.17 llulfiiiil htui’t. May Fair, London, July 27. lf>7l, 

(ly Mir-BWi- N, - T mu-t niKilogi-c to ><<0 ho long di lay in iiekriowledging and 
rci'orliiig ll|•lnl the bamiili i of joiir .Ijliileml \\ ilrrr wliii'ii you bi'iil nie, owi''ig to- 
jllniKS I mi\e t iui-IomiI a t'lumiisl to Ksiviiuin lor me the lulrinsir (lurlty of 
yoiii wateiK, a lio 11 h ui lu'iir (n i iLi'tiun as iiii-ialhli'. und w'hii'li ti' cuinpnTud with 
tJiosc ol a J.uiid<<n m-iiuiliiLiuju, arc iw iniie wlutf coin, i|ir(.*d with ininl yellow, 
t.Sis'nwd; M DltUlTT, M.R.C.P. 

Ti^BLlS & SOX’S A to It A TED W A T E tl S. 

^ R >al C'dh'giJ ofCkuni-.tiy, Divcrfhhil, August. ISi7. 

.RlUP.— I have very i‘’ir('l oily U'sUd voiii Sista ami Pota-. VVhUmr, and Und them 
larltilly iiiiie \\ iili-r ei.iiiainiiig even a Ua<e of oignnii' miitUT ( vi'getuhlc or 
(iiiiniiil I J hiK«' ah ’ij <• < imsidiT('iJ iiiinnou i. hut tlie w.Ucr siippllfd horn the deiiowrll 
ii{,on your {irttriHi- . (..vcs a bcaniituliy wiatu ciystaJhne rusidiiu, untiruly lioa iVom 

this iioMoiis iiigieilu lit. 

Voiir .Aerated Ui-veriiycs * 1*0 admirahiv proBn,o(), and on this account I havn no- 
lieMiuii'ii. In luunouiuiiig them excceibngiy Aholusonic, and capable of lielng kept 
for y tars without dLCoriiBObillua ouclirrlnp 
'1 lie V aie .|uitc e>|iial, If not supofh^r, to any In tlie kingdom, and I (‘oniider theiu 
(TIF.MU ALLY TIIL IJL'.T. It tt only wiUim th« l.iHt six months that I liavo 
used .■dotlH Water und I’olus* WaV-r. owinu to the Intrudiiution into tliM town (A' 
CAK'iiMn.Nt' water liooi Itiveri.m Pike. Your preiiarKiions 1 iind hdilihy and 
delicluiiN. hiiil 1 daily riexiinincTid them to my 11 lends. Yiwi arc at liheity to 
make any UbC ol this cuiimii.nicattuu, bliould you coosidci it worthy of pablieutiou. 

Yours respectfully, 

SUfiKlDAN MUBFRATT, F.R.S..S,c. 
idessrs. It. Ellis Rous, Ruthin. Protbssuf of Chemistry. 


LMiLIS Sc SON’S AERATED WATERS- 

IB UpiMU- Seymour Streot. Fortmaii Squaro, 
l.oiidou : March M, 1M3, 

VVe hare ttie pleasure of reporting the oomponlltim aud (JUuUty of the Potiw* and 
Rudn Curlxniatcd VVaU-rs alter a eureiitl minute analysis ol the same., as they arc rna* 
nulactiiri'd hy Alctsis EM.l^.tr ft.DN.of Ruthin, and find tlVDitl ruiuvrkahly uurO 
and stiiuig ID gas, the amount urwhloli Is equal Iroiii 13 to 16 tiio«"the voluiueof the 
liiiui'l cinituiiiiil III (urli holtlc, and ranges tliereihru (rom 211 to 171 cubic inehait 
The iimuitiry (d'Hoduaud tiuiiissiu ciiob laittlo in C(|iuil t(i lA grains twlikli agrees 
with the Phurinncopitiai of the lilcarhunaU* of either alkali. 

1 he water in itself Is nlisulntely pure, has no taint Of organic matter, and is not 
liahk til HUeiiitioiL or di-unniHHttion hy hi-liig kept iiny leiigtli of time. It will prow 
iiio«t ts:rvu'iMdiJu in all ailiiicnt« ut the iiniwy organs, iu dyspaiMia, In aold cxuctir 
UouN, psorluHis, and ulhvr Idi mu of Lutaucoas disi,ia!ie. 

A. UUK, M.l).. F.lt.8., Analytical Chemist. 

L. TUOMpyON, M.B.8., Analytical Cheinlet. 


LM,BI.S a SON’S AERATED WATERS. 

Extract from "llKitMslry; Theoretical, Practical, and Analytical," by Dy, 
StiKltiUAN M[..‘<iMUTr, I.K.R.. Sid. Ac., pp. llDtiand not. 


“ Alsiiit toriy years iigo.whwi the fkbricatinnof rnliivraland spa waters oommoneed, 
a very viuleiit oiipostitou arose wilh regard to them, espcoiallv from the ineinbora 
of tin: liicnlty. Ttiry were »aid to Im! devoid of all Uio go(Hl qnniltieit (}f tixe natutlQ 
c.ries-ti> tie riiinus u rcrtalii • otu/ido siur' ijna nan lu tiie ibAj^e of a^ptrtfiM I’sctus.oc 
vital hircj<, w lui li iinparU’d the uiediciiial (qualities. Tho Editoi has lired to sec su^ 
stiitt-niviiiri leveisrd. i.hemibtry, thu great revealer of hidden trtaNures, hasfrBtnon*- 
straii'd io a rei tain extent what the oonvtituunts of the natural water* are ; and 
one is now enahied topnirurcartiflclal waters quite ouuul, ifniitmipenor, tothenaturkli 
ones. Now tliat thb Chemist Is able to distingulnj the ingrodicnts actually eilkMainua 
III a wiitei . H uiiich more active mixture tiuui the nallvu npring can bo pKqiared. MiMegi,. 
Ebbih ic .SON, of Kuthin, Dretmre a beautilkl IrnJtaiioa ot liw Steliser water, wkicti, ou 
being niialysed by thivKaitor, yielded exir.tly the name constltiimts m the fOr-flimefr 
Bohemian Spring. Thoartlfldal la certainly more palaubja than film natural wwte^, 
owing probublr to Dio freshness of tho eortiuiilc and mlbscd into it by tho wltniMblk 
apparatus used by Mesers. £LMt. SuiUo tinioago the IfitUtor was greatly pteased & 
Inspertuig the wlmlrahly conducted ostabUshmoiit of Br.htfi a Son, at RMtItin, Nortfr 
Wales. EvcrytldJiK was mf nice and clean 1 aniL as ibi^ the water eoaplayvd. from a 
deep and splendid well upoli thi nramtteN. it might bo aold to be obaimtely purej and 
ills on this account that he cobsmera the smin, ih^Um, anu otitcr tarTenusce prepfowi 
In tliesc Works superior to any utherlii the market. TUu (iiuuiutk ol', aoda or pntoM 
In each boiilc at Uuihln Is Aftoeu grains ul tho bicarbonate t^l cither Alkali t anil ^ 
- - ,1^ 

^ 

uUcrato or dcconijMie if Itept fbr any length of tlhie.'* 


eorbonie aold la eipiiu to abOut tvfo huiidicd and fltty ur ilgity onbik Inches, shuwni 
huw well the gaS Is comprossod. Thu water from tho well on*/ holds two uralaa a 
aotul mailer in solution, and hut not a trnouof organlunuHteff 1 benOA ItlghOt lUhlk it 
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LLIS & SON'S AERATED WATEBa 

The FnliUi' nnt particularly requested to observe that every Cork is branded 
It; Eli.tk Sc Som, Ruthin, and every Label boora thebrTrade ludtf Qokt on fiateldi 
adthout winch none Is genuine. 

The iVateri nuy he olttatned ftntn all respeetnlile ChenMii CoaflNtionevA, tnd 
llutelkeepcrs i and Wholwak only I'rom ' 

Eu.m a Sun. Itutliln, North Wotof. 

G E L T Z E a WATER foV PARTIES. 
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CO[‘NT AliNl^rS IMIMUSONMENT. 

A .PRACTICE liaa lately come into fashion among 
foreign diplomatists whicli is iu tlio liigliost degree 
rcprcliclifiiblo, Tliia practieo is that of jinbli.slung, to .snib 
their own private coiivenieneo,, or^ to gratify their own 


in t])e diplomatic service of Pnissia, :n>d iiae ht^ld posts of 
the Lighesb iinporianet‘. lie rt’prhseuted Prussia' at Uotno 
wliile li-io arrangements were ip ^H:ogress fcr tho Vatienu 
Council of 1870, and siibso(pj(|^nUy ho was . sent to Paris 
after the Genuan war. The man wlnj waS' solcctod to 
reprosent his country on two sitrih oceasionanjtis necessarily 


private malignity, documents which have come into their j a very distinguisliofl and trusted public seryaiit^ and he 


possession as the trusted servants of the State. Tho 
ofticials of tho Second h]iiipiro may perhaps bo credited 
with tho distinction of having first invented or popnlari/.ed 
this prjK'i.ico. Many of hatl liveil ns adveuturers in an 
atmpsphero of fulvcntui’c, and they looked on Si utt; docu- 
ments as so many revolvers wbiel^, as they were in custody 
of them, they might as wt'U put in their own private dj*aw(‘rs 
on the chance of wanting to shoot some one somo day. M. 
lloL'niou kept a largo number of thooo secret weapons of 
diplomatic innvdor in his own hotik', where they fell into 
tho hands of the Germans. * That M, Koumui ever meant 
to make a bad use of them is not to bo asserted or implied; 
but it showed an extraordinary laxity of official usages 
when it was possible that a Minisfor, after leaving 
oflice, should retain documents iii his possession \vhich 
belonged to the State, and of which an unscrupulous 
man might Jiavo made a dishonest use. M, Benedktti 
after tho fall of the Empire took upon himself to 
divulge secrets with which lie stated himself to have 
become acquainted in liis diplomatic career, pi order that, 
its ho said, he might do himself justice. It so happened 
that he bad nothing more to say than that Prince BisMxiacK 
had befooled him, w’hich wa.s anteoedenUy probable; but 
bo tried to do all tho harm ho could. More recently the 
Duke' of GuAiMOnt made his revelations, and publi-slicd 
documents which were calculated to place Austria iu a 
position of difficulty and cmbirraBS its relations with 
Brnssdfa. His revelations showed that Austria, was strongly 
inclined to pledge herself to help Fianiio when tho Avar with 
Germany was threatening; but this was perfectly well 
known, to Prussia, and,' as the policy of Austria had subse- 
quently ontii'ely changed, and hor gi’cat a-im Avas to bo on 
good terms with Germany, Prince JIismarck avus quite 
content with what he had got, and no notice was taken 
of what Austria had been thinking of doing some time 
beforei Tho crowning act of indiscputioii, hoAVcver, avos 
that of General dblla Mabmoiu, who, merely to enjoy the 
malicious fun of starting a quarwi Ixjtwocn Germany 
and Italy, published an account of Avhat had liecii talked of 
between him and the repreeonlativo of Prussia at a period 
Avben tho policy of Prussia was very undecided. Mnce 
J 3 U)Mai<CK remonstrated in tho stTOngest Avay with the 
Italian Government, and in fact cdlcd it to account 
severely for such an act of treachery being unpuni-shed. 
The Italian Government expressed its deep rcgi'et, but 
stated that under the existing Italian' law there Avas no 
, jmpde of punishing tho ogcndor. it olTered, hoAveATr, to 
brr^ in'a Bill by Avhioh such an otfence as that of Avhich 
Gcporal naLU Maumoua bad been guilty shoUlcl (n future 
be punisbablpijriminally, and, tho German Government ex- 
pressing itself satisfied with this offer, the matter dropped, 
li was not necossarjl' for the Italian Government tp press 
for a rcciprqcal enactihont, as the law of Prussia already 
y inad6 tho abstraction of State documontsa o^butbo^ 

and it would probably buvo seemed to both parties' iti tbe 
l^'^ighest degrooufilikoljr that any Prussian official Woulds bo 
f guilty of suph an oS^jnee. If this, however,t^»pw tho^cdiL, 
viotien of ftiuce • Bisjunciv, bo has liv 04 io^j^ 
l^mistakem / • :<■ - ' ■' 

_Cofi 4 t Aenim glassed 'the best ye^iri^of 




became of course tho conlidant of Prince BiS-MAiiriv on many 
occasions, when tho Prince’s policy was not improbably 
sliilUng, and pcrl\ap.s not ovor-siTUpuloue. > ^ li’tn* niany 
years Ooiiiit Arni.m and bl.s elilcf Yvere ou the h^st df terms, 
but at length tho I'rinci; thought Goiiiib A4.?'Ni>i ‘\yit’s com- 
mitting himseli' in a AviNing direction. It was -rnniourod 
tliat Count, Ai.’NiM had been nlj^^’ing himself ^oVarmly 
with the party which matured the stivko 'by Ayhich M. 
H’jrii'RS was tlrivon from pow(?r. 'Jfiiis is oqjy rumour, and 
tho precise reason for Count Aunim’s being recalled Was not 
olficially dUmlged. To have divulged it w'ould have been 
highly imjproptr and contrary to all precedent. A diplo- 
matist, w'hen ho enters iho serrice, knows 'ifbat ho is 
always liable to be removed from his post if ho 
docs not satisfy his olficial superiors, and ho must bo 
content to sulfer iu siJenco if (us reoftlP* lias been 
unwise or unjust. At one lime it was sufqio.^c^l that, 
in order to smooth bis fall, Xlount Aunjm .'would bo 
sent to tho dignified exile of CVnstantinopks; but for 
some reason or other tlio notion or Count Aicsm goiiigs^to 
rtjprosout Germany at tho Porte abandoned,' and bo 
Aviis left Avithout employment, and in a state of great irri- 
tation against Prince Bismarck. Jn an evil hour ho took a 
method of vengeance w'hich reduced him to thp level of 
M. Bjonejdetti and General della^Iaiimoi^. IIo pubfiehed, or 
allowed to be published, at V iemuj^copics of despatches whicli 
he had written from Romo to PrineoUn>MAHCK. The only 
thing that these despatches showed was that Count Aunim 
had from the outset liiid a keen and just appreciation of tho 
policy of tho Papal Court, and that lie miglit be credited 
with having seen into the future earlier and more keenly 
than Prince Bismarck. But tbe fact that confidential de- 
spatches should bo published at all was held ih Germany 
to bo so disgraceful that tlie gossiping encHlies of Prince 
Bismarck, avKo, if they hear tlmt the PuiNCE 'takes his 
boot« before going to bed, nro positlvo that ho does s i iu 
sumo Macliiavelliau A^^ay and for some diabolieal pur- 
pose, started the ingenious theory that Print^o Jlis- 
MAUCK had hirnsolf published these Rofnan despAtebos 
iu order to fix on Count Arni.m tho temblq stigma 
of having bntmyed diplomatic coufidouce. That Count 
Aknim actually published thc.so despatches avos perhaps* 
impossiblo for ilio Gorman (tovcrninoiit to prove, for 
they Jmd been published at Vienna ; but if Count Arneai 
had resented, as he ought to have done, the notion that h6 
could have bcou guilty of smdi treachery, jie Avould have 
dono his utmost ta aid tho GoVornmoiit in discovering tho 
real olfem^^r. lie remained «ilent aud passive, 0itid th& 
Gorman Government began to consider what was its poai- 
iion\ tpwardfl him.. Tho first thing to Tn^ow was, What 
desfiatcl^ea Count Arkim had got. Prince HOHETNiiOiiE, who' 
soocoedeA Eipi at Paris, was directed to search tlio archives, 
hud SCO whether all doounienhs. were there that ought ^to 
have been there. It was Ibund that a, large number wore 
missing. Count AuRmwas called on to state vibatr fiafl 
becchnoAf Ad to sopo, hosjBaid that tlie^.wsre inci;u' 





llioy,; w.era ■. ofl^ciul letferaj 
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but confidential letters on di[)loniatic* nia.tt(T5» from 
I^rinco J^ismarok, that Prince Dis.majick liad chosen to 
trust him, tind had written to him, and that the letters 
'Were his letters, and he meant to keep them. As to others, 
ho owned that they vren? Slate doeuiiKuits, but he protested 
that ho had not an ulna of what had hecoino of them. Of 
all the missing' doeuinents he knew the whole history, ex. 
cept of those the al)st rm-iion or reientiiui of whieh mii^*hb 
make liim criminaliy re-pt>iisiblc. It was not likely that 
tho (rcrmaii (h)\erjirnent \V(»Li]d bo satisfied with such an 
answer. VVliiit owmer ol’ properly Avonld h.u'i‘ been satis- 
lietl with such an smsNver ? 'fo avoid se.jiulal, however, 
tho (Jeiauan ({ov^Tnment tried to hrinj;* abotit an jumer.bh' 
arraie;-ement, and to iiivKieu Count Akmm to :ii»e up tho 
missing dociiinenls. llo positividy rel'iiseil, and iheii the 
machinery of tho ciitniual Jaw ua.s set in motimi, and iii' 
was inTeslcd. 

Thin is of conrsc tho story of the t’h rmau (iovernmeid, 
as comriiunice.ted to the wui'ld t!n'nu';h the sejunoifieiiLl 
m'WSpap(M’s, Pul it Ins he; n ilnejglil wry hai^l on (‘mint 
An\iM liiat, <WfMi if this stor^ j.'i true, ]i(‘ should i'een 

arrested. This is .‘in opimoo which it. dilficiilt. to slime. 
If tho stvipy is true, Count Ai.'MM aj)| ( .-irs le he jiy no ine.in.s 
a martvi', hub, on the ecndr.un, a nu’y (Uilpilde and rejev- 
hensihlo person. That any dirly t ’‘ie!: n j'ardon.ahie if if, 
is done nob for private gain, but it»r pohru il objt'ets, 
is a notion very wddtdy S]*i*eail, aiul lias long bciui enrr iit 
in Knglisli boronghs at ciceliou tiin^-s, hut, it j\ m.i. by any 
means a healthy or wise way of loouin-; at tlnngs. \Vhe!h(‘r 
it has Ixicn prudent and politleto let tli; lawfidvo Its eoiii-se 
a-gainst (hnint AjiViM is a dii]‘'‘reiit oiu'^llon. fi'hat i.s a 
'p<ant on wliicli it is very hard to jnd-.e. I'Aeii \\cll-’nlbnn'‘d 
Conn a ns do not seem to know whd to say n.s to ilie. t .v- 
pedieney of tho sh^p, and i‘ot*ei;.nu‘i‘s may therelbrf^ he eon. 
tent to say that they are no judges (hssip s.ays ilrat a 
pamphlet is forthcoming for some of the scandal of whieh 
Count Akm?J has sujijdied the m:d ‘ ‘ iP, a.nd tha.t Pi moo 
IllsMARCK hr'is only anticipated tl'e Ifo v that was ho 
struck against Jiim. This is very probably mer*' n-o.-isip, 
and if tlio arn'st is to be di’.t us^cd on ilie ground ol tem- 
porary expediency, tiie possibility'' of a pampliK't being 
published with revelations (lamaging to Prince IbsMAiicic 
itoes not seem eiiougli to make ih<5 arrest ])rudt!nt 
and politic. d'lieso ilamaging revel, it ions do not 
goiicrally hurt any ono very mueli, and the meannt^sa 
and dishonesty of tlic proceeding Avuuld havo been 
so fiagrant that a man so strongly'’ placed as Prineo 
BismaUCK was not likiOy to havo betui much injnri'd. But, 
apart from quo.stions as to the ex[)edieney of punishing it, 
tho othmcc of which Count A a mm is accused ouglu. not to 
1)0 considered a. light one. In llio doeumenis of which 
Count Aiiniu is slated to be in w'rongi'ul possession it is not 
very improbable that some strong and mqfiea.^ant things 
were said about Italy, for Prince Bi-maiu kV Italian policy 
has notoriously varied at ilill’ereut times. Supjiosing tlicse 
documents to bo pul hshed by C!onui Ai:mm or with liis eou- 
jiivanco, tlio Italian (lovernmenL might jiisily eunqilnin, for 
it w’ns made by Cermany to jia'‘’.sa Ibll [lumsliing criminally 
such acts of treaeliery. (Jrdinarily, (»f course, a Covern- 
nient can do notbing until jmbliealinn lias ae.tnallv taken 
place, and cannot be blamed lor not. having acttnl before. 
It will say that it luul no knowledge that State doeunnnts 
were in wTong haiuN, and that it conM not believe that 
a Jiinn of high stiition would bo gniiiy of dishonesty. 
But in this (Vise tlio [Lilian tioverniuenfc 'would 
ri'ply that the iTennan (government did know tl. at 
Ihero WCTO strong grounds for believing Count Aiaviu 
to bo illegally in possessifui of doenmeuLs that did 
not belong to him, and that it did know w hat ho was capahlo 
of, for he had already puhlislied eoulidential despatches at 
Vienna, or had connived at their publication, which, ns 
throwing light on tho character of the man, comes to tho 
sumo thing. Ln sliorl, a.ssiuning tho alleg d faet.s to bo 
true, Count Aunim does not apjiear lo ns to deserve tho 
slightest cummiseration, and Uie tlernuiu ( Jos erii merit is 
sotting a useful cxamplo in shouing that it will not over- 
look a political crime even in a man of high mnk and con- 
sideration. But whoUicr, for the puvpose.s of current 
p)iitic8, his arrest Im been pi udent mid exjiedicnt is a 
question of which probably no one except Prineo Bismarck 
himself knows enough of all tho eimimstama's to judge; 
and, with all his knowledge of the circumstances, Friuco 
Bismarck may have coma td a wrong decision. 


TUB NOimiA^Il^TON I'lLBCTTON. 

T llh! result of tho XorthaTopton election would Imvo boon 
more sal istiudory if ^Ir. Fowlkr had boon returncdl 
I'ho Conservatives have evt^ry right to rejoice in tho sm^cess; 
of ilmir candidate ; but at present iho jiarty which 
j’oquiroH encoiiragemont is that of tho niodorat© liiberaisl 
For tho time the (lovernment is strong enough; but thoro 
is no ( )[)positi()n which could safely assume tho lusporiM- 
hilities of ofiice. Tho adlioreiits of Mr. BkadlAijoh or of 
Mr. m \in hajipily still form a minority in the con- 

srilueiicy; but it wamhl be ii gravo misfortune if any con - 
.^idfrablo x'fdiou of the Libiual parly wc.to either to accept 
i\li\ Ciis.'MI’.ijm.mn's temh'n'd alli'jnee or to hlcnlUythem- 
s(‘lvi\s w itli the liotims of NorlLamptou. I’ho (’oun try will 
I)<‘ in un iii,>^('euro eondition when nTiqiialilicd faith in 
.Mr. r))M:Aiii heco rues the only alternative of rexTiliition. 
i\lr. Bii\i'i.A! ( -i has empltiyi'd considerablo ahilitie.s and 
iV‘q:eetable iiltiinmenlH in propagating opinions which 
ni-e all'igi till 1 - im (msi.dont wdtli tlio existing slruetiiro 
of soi-ii ly. Ill moiM than quest ionablo taste ho has 
d.-ijounciil \vlili eo:ir;o ridicule tlio religious opinions 
of the giiat bulk of tho community, and he an- 
jiMunc-'s Jjim-.idf as a Il(‘puhlicim of tho extreme 
darnl>iii spi‘el» -v. It is not a pleas, uni di.'^covory tliat Jionsc- 
I’vld .sidlV.(c,«‘ has j)rodnc*<*d in iVortliainjiton nearly cighiiTU 
lunidiei] volii.H who would, if they had tho powTr, destroy 
inM only the .Monarchy, but tho institution of property; 
l>nl nothing can bo more niilural than, that tho resentment 
ol an aiiau ibeal faction at their defeat Hliould, in S[)ite of 
tlio prinlmd ic m.msl ranees of their leader, express itself in 
.ii't.-, uf violence. A Northam[)lon (Jonimnne would pro- 
b:)t»]y emul:itt‘ tho performances of its prototype at Paris. 
-Me. Ib.vmuoii onen (‘xcnsably hoaxi’d a rejiorti*)* of an 
American paper by eliilionito statements of the resources 
j v\liieh Avould enable him on the next, vacancy in the Crown 
b> e.slabiisli a Socialist Republic. It is highly inipVobablo 
that he entertains any treasonable designs of that or any 
other kind, but Lis vhnioricid language may perhaps bo 
aeccfitiMl seriously by a turbulent rabble. Diuiiagngues, 
likv; organic ])ara.sil(\s, indicate the existence of morbid Mib- 
staiiee.'j of which, as Air. Plavkmp- lately said at Glasgow, 
it may ])ei’lia[)s mwer be determined whether they a»’e a 
cause or a eonsei^aonco. 

The inveteracy of iho habit of talking party cant is illus- 
Iratr-d by tho cornnmnf.s of more than ono Liberal news- 
])aper on thti I’eturn of a Cemservative c.'indidato for 
Aoitham])foji. Mr. Bkadt.aUiUi is charged, not Avith tho 
adv(-)cricy of miscliievons and ruinous doetnries, hiitwdh 
tho stale and conventional crime of dividing tho Liberal 
party. It would havo been as rational for tho roprcsiuitatives 
of orthodoxy in tho eighteenth century to complain that 
Voi.i'AiKE, to t he great advantage of Protestants and other 
heretics, divided the Catholic Church. ]t is incredible that 
AVJ’iters in tho Ifif/by ]S,’<a's or tlie Tdcgriijth should really 
beliove their myn tacit assumption that tlio alAolition of 
ribgioM, of monrnrliy, and of property aro articles of tho 
Lihei-al creed. If the. avowed ‘ opinions of the loaders of 
tho [lai'l y, or tlio Avcll-known convictions of its member. s, 
aro entitled to oven approximate credence and reasonable 
consideration, Mr. Bi:ADi,Ar(iu is not a tolcratod dissiflent, 
but an iiTcconc liable adversary, of Libmiliam. To divide 
jiariies Avhich arc already separated by an impass- 
able chrism is an imaginary achievement. Jt Avas a 
(pieslion of (W'pediemy j'or Mr. Bh’AjmAUau and his ad- 
herents Avliel her tiny Avonld lose or gain more by a public 
('Xpesition of their numerical strength in tho borough of 
iSfiirthanqiton. It is also possible that, calculating with 
too saTiguuic a confident) on tho stupidity of their Liberal 
advcrsani'S, they hoped that tho wolf would bo ad- 
mitted into the fold, though ho scarcely troubled himself to 
adjust his sheepskin decently. If respectable journalists 
call Air. BTiAJ'J.ALmii a Lilicral, ho caniaot bo blamed loj* 
adojiting tho dosigmition, as long as it suits bis puq^cw. 
Uii tho Avhole, although he has boon disappointed in hjs 
reliance on tlm credulity of tho Liberal party, Mr. Brap- 
LAUCiii bus littlo reason to regret that he persisted in 
going to the poll. Thpre is no reason why ho should 
prefer Mr. Fowt.kr to Mr. Mkkkwethkr, or Mr. Gi^adsti^ne 
to Mr. 1 -)j,si:ai:li. Ilis followers wore perhapB slightly 
unjust ill attacking tho houses and oflicos of tho 
local Liberals, who, after all, proved that they had a 
bettor right than tho Communists to represent tho 
Opposition. . Nevortboless tho revolutionary faction has 
. shown that it is in some degree formidable. Tfio 
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votes wliicli woro given to Mr. BiiAriiAUOH will be dis- i 
posable for the purposes of Mr, Chamukulai^i’s negotiations 
with the Liberals. 

^ Of tho total number of 5,773 votes, Mr. Mekewethisr 
received 2,171, Mr. Fowleu 1,836, and Mr. BiuiduVur.H 

j 1,766. It may be taken for granted that, if no Liberal 
' candidate bad appeared, -of tho whole number of Liberal 
voter.s a portion would have abstained, and the remainder 
would have supported Mr. Mkuewktiier, It is flierofore 
absurd that the supporters of Mr. Biimu.auoh should com- 
plain of the division of the Libn'al paity, wliile it is 
probable that the Radical votes would Lave inriied the 
scale in favour of Mr. Fowleu if Mr. Bkadlauoh had with- 
drawn. 'i’ho Liberal electors deserve credit for not .allow- 
ing disappointment and probable defeat to provoke them 
into a dishonest sanction of the candidature of Mv. 
BualUjAUUU. Tho change in the rcfjresentalion of tlie 
borough must be extremely annoying to tlio ]iarty 
wliicb was formerly dominant. In the last l^irliamcnt 
Northampton was represented by a Whig gentleman 
holding tho anomalous rank of an Irish peer, .and by a 
Bisson ting Jhulical of the school of Mr. Couuen and Mr. 
BividiU'. Mr. Gil1‘in once pnblishcjd, and perhaps wrote, a 
pamphlet in support of the princi[>le.s of the Peace Society, 
for till' purpose of proving that it would e().stle.‘«s to submit 
to a French conquest than to commit the wickcil and costly 
act of resisting the invader by anus. Tho follies whicdi 
were tasliional)le or possible twenty yours .ago luivo bcc<imc I 
obsolein Jind harmless*, and Mr. GiLi'iN subsided into the 
posit i(Ui of a minor fuiictiomiry in Mr. GuAD^'TOMfs 
(loV'-iMiment ; yet it S('enis ]u-obiiM(' that, his consfcitueiit.s 
v/f'T inilier strong tbsii moderalc' in their Llber.dlMU, 
tl.oii Ji ih(‘y laiuliihly shrink from the^liniliug theoi-ies‘ of 
Mr. l>i;Aiu.Ar(Ui. It would have l)(‘en wfll eourngc'and 

coii.sisicncy liad bf'cn i\'w.'0'<lcd hy a ])U)of that they were 
still iiiiiiieiHJUS cmnigh to leturii a lejiu -eniat Ive of tlieii' 
own j)rm(M])lcs against both tlie regular ('(uiservati\es Jind 
the auareliical faction. Although it is prolnihly nsdess to 
l('nd<‘r sidvu’e which may cl.isli. nitli parly iiitci(‘st.s, 
Ihe Goii'^('rval<ivcs lamkl aet wisely in supporting mode- 
ral(‘ Liberals against revnhitionary op])Oni‘rils. 'J'lui return 
of jMr F<)ii.s7'Eu for Bradford at (Ikj Iu juI of the poll was a 
Si'Veiv' n‘l)uko to factions polliieiaiis. 

B 'l-'ie the‘ NorthanqUon clectiou it was not unfreqneiiily 
suggr-b‘d ihai. the retairu of 'ilie. Soeiah.'-t eandiilalc wonhl 
('Heel 11. illy (‘xl iiig’iil'<]i a ta'oiLhlcsoine demagogue. Li i.s true 
I hat Mr. Bi;\iiL\ia:u would in tin* iJoiKo of Gominons have 
I'oiiihl a level, pmdiaps cv(‘u Im'Iow In's Ic'gitimate ]»rr.t('ii- 
sioiis. 'L'he Ifoiise i-> ?!<•(, <■.(' ily .sliiri’d by windy dcelama- 
iion, aiul in its pre.scjit ron.'.t itui ion it [ircdoundly dislike.s 
extreme ojhulous. Snh\irsi\e agitation in I’.u'liannmt will 
for some tiiiu' lo eoine be ini]ir;Kiieiihle, but it is not desir- 
able lo laeord the a[>pnnal of Mr. J»u vin-.M^iu’s jirinciples 
by oven the most ignoiant const itneiicy. A demagogue 
who is powerless in the lloii.se of Commons may neverthe- 
less e\ej-cis(} additional authority over a disaifectial 7 ’abblc 
Avlu’Li be is known trt be a mernlier of Pai’liaiiiont. 'I’herc 
is no imniccliate danger of a successl'ul attack on tho great 
institutions of the count ry,bntit Nvoiild bea mel.aneholy inno- 
vation (hat Kiiglund should, liki‘ some Continental countries, 
cnle’ajnancpoch ofstrugglefoj-themaintenaneeofthefr 'edoin 
and order 'which luivo hitherto been matters of cuur.se. In 
such a contest, agitators of the order of Mr. Buaolai uii 
* would, among other I’esrilts of their violence, perform tJio 
junction lor which France i.s indebted to such politicians 
as Rang and UoeuMi’oin', and Spain to the Federalists and 
tho Carthagona iujsurgents. Tlie great miiss ol' the French 
population would prefer the l^lmpire, or p(*rhap.s even tlie 
LegitLinato Monarchy, ti) the supremacy of Leduu Rolijn, 
or of the leaders of tho Commune. A Republic would 
perhaps havo been already established if the Jacobins and 
Socialists had not, like Mr. BHAOLAUfm witli tho Liberals of 
Northampton, divided tho RopublicMin f larty. The advantage 
‘' which tho Conservatives havo on many occasions derived 
ifrom the obstinacy of tho nlira-Radicals is but too likely 
^to ciieonrago tho reactionary tendoncies of tho Jess en- 
lightened section of the party ; yet it would be an error to 
suppose that the more intelligent constitneucies object to 
Liberal doctrines because they reject tho opinioas of Mr. 
Bhadlaugh. 


THE REGENTS PARK EXPLOSION. 

T he oxplosion of gunpowder at Regont'a Park has snb. 

jected a considerable part of tho popubtion of London 
to some of tho experionces of a bombarded city^ It was 


as if the enemy bad sprung a mine in the night, UTid.tho 
Avide area over which the wave of dcst ruction may l)e 
traced att-ests the tcn-iblo violence of the shock. Thi; most 
alarming feature of the catastr'phc, however, grave auitis, 
is not Ro much Ihe actual ruin wdiich ha.slieeii caused as tho 
possibilities of di.saster which are suggestedto tho imagina- 
tion. It is now realized that London has hiUierto been ex- 
posed at any moment to the most fearful devastation, and that 
it is only -an aecidi-ntul civcumstjiucc tliut the eonsGquenc('S of 
the (jxjilosion of Friday last were not infinitely more serious. 
Theiiriprc.ssioii whii-’h has been produced on the public mind 
by this event niiiy lie c-\[)('clod lo lead to some uscfnl results, 
but it is melancholy to rcHei't ou tho apathy and indlller- 
enco with wdiieh previous eautions have lieen rcfccived. 
Forewarned is said to be forearmed, but (lie ch^urest know- 
ledge of the danger of moving large quantities of guiip< 3 wdcr 
did not iuilui‘(' any sjieeial ])re('a'itions in inland transport. 
To adopt a favourite phniso of our time, “ ihe wliole suliject 
“ wasunilijr the eousidointioii of Government ” ; and whilo 
questions more or lo.s.s doubtful were debuted at tedious 
lengtli, mensiires obviou.sly and indisputably necessary 
woro delayed. H’bc in.au 11 faeturing, storing, and moving of 
gunpowder and other explosives arc treatt^d “ exhaustively,’^ 
a.s pedants love to say, in iwm Blue-Books of last Session, 
in wJiicli everything wa.s said that could be said on the 
subject, wdiile nothing was d'Uin. Major M.\J iiNlUF:, R.A., 
made a Report to the Horne OllKai, dated May 16, 1872, in 
whiel) he stated and proved that “ the regulationB aa to tho 
“ eonvoyanee of pow dor by water are fpiil c nuidequato to piv- 
“ vent aeeident 4.’’ J le made a further Report on April i, 
187.^, and ilu'reu]n)n ii (kunniittee of tho House* 

of ComuKUis \v:i> appoiutrd to Iw'nr Maior say all 

that he hud already written, and to bear also all that tlm 
“ trade " and ih(* eari-iei’.s had lo.*'ay on the other side. Tho 
time of this le-Uiiuiitiaj was eli^elly i>ecupi( d with discaission 
as to tilt* making amd .'‘U>r)iig of c.\'[iloMve.s, while tliedury 
of leiri* kiting as to tiMu^port w:\sadiiiittod and postjxuiefi, 
(’on i<.^('riug that llu' Ih'port 6)1.4370 fi.igesofji Blue-Book, 
it i.s Mll'pl■i.'^lllg that the (Jommiltee could not find space or 
tinic to mak(‘ a piaetie.'d projiossi!. Timy imu’cly leeoin- 
mend lliar. Railway and (kimii (.’oiupaiiios sljtill have]»owerto 
tVann' by laws for regulating Hie loading and carriage ot 
exidosives, tlie place, time, and mode of loaLhiig, amount to 
l)e carried, and “ nc'Ci'S'-niy )>rei‘aiJlion.s,’ and I hat the c\(ji’- 
eise of this pnwei* slionld be snperintemied and eiilbnvd i>y 
tlie Jionie Gllieis This is nillu r a poor re.sult of an el.ibo- 
rate impury. TJjere i ■ a. (suupletc cla.'^.silleation ot' c\n](>. 
sives, new and old: witnesses were ]iatieiit!y’ lieanl and 
fully 7 *(‘pt>rted in di .ition.s upon tlie eomnif'rcnil value 
and liarmle.ss eliaraeUr id dynamite ; but the. dinicnlt ques- 
tion how far regnlel.ion of Lrailic enn be e.arried witlmut. 
destroying trsule or iiidneing (‘vasiuii wu.-i treated with 
slran go in d i 11 e r f m ei s 

d'ho hou-seladdei's of Regent's Park, .sitting among tlie 
ruins of their dwellings, mav eorisolo themsvhes by reading 
tho Blue-Book wliieli eoutaiiis Major Maji nuik's neglected 
warnings. His cvnleiu’c dwelt eliiefly, as might lia\e been 
('xpoeted, on cc/iitrovorled points. The nuinufaetiirer.s di«- 
]nilod the neei'sslty' of some regniut ions which he proposed, 
and tlio\% being a rieli and powerful intei'Cst, occupied much 
of tho attention of the Gommittec. 'J’ho only' witness culled 
on tho special point of carnago iva.s Mr. Tito.mas Kav of tho 
Ijondon and NorLli-W'estorn Railway, and he had iiotliiiig 
very particular to say. A gtuieraJ regulation of all tho 
J{aihva,y Companies provides tliat “ gunpowder in kegs, 
“ barrels, or wooden eases must only be carried in gun- 
“ powder vans,” Inii it dues not apfieai* that any special 
'precautions are taken in loading or discliarging these 
vaii.s. Tho barrels or casks when taken out of tho vans 
arc set down on tho ground in the ordinary Avay. Tho 
Riiilway Companies have, howei er, recognized the neces- 
sity of taking at least some precautions, but other carriers 
seem to have utterly disregarded the dangerous character 
of iludr operations. A covered cart is required by law 
for more than thirty barrels of gunpow^der; bub there 
is nothing to roquiro that tho cart shall bo properly 
made inside by the exclusion of iron, or by being tight- 
litting, &c. “A cart,” said Major Maj emu R to the Com- 
mittee, “conveying gunpowder is practically a movable 
** magazine, and it is quite clear that the preenutioufi taken 
“ in magazines ought not to bo neglected in carts, c.s]x*ci- 

ally as the cart, unlike tho magazine, is moving througJi 
" populous places. Similarly' with regard to barges ; ilu^y 
“ are under no restrictions with i*espect to their construc- 
** tion. In feet, tho argument applic.s with greater force to 
“barges, because barges may cany np to 500 barrels j 
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“ wborcas tho quantity oouw u-d in a nu-fc of Course, 

“ nlucli moru Inuilod.” Noi'iniir could liuvo been said to 
call the rit.tcntiou of* the (I tiniuitti't; luoro pohdcdly to tho 
duiigoi’ of c.'irrylupr r iu Iviyu'^'s, hut nothing was 

done by Parliaineut to regulate l]ii.s :{UM(’lioo, and now it 
has resulted in :i deidoruble e.ilamity. ']'hi.s neglect to take 
practical precautions is tlie ]U()l•^^ culpable l)ccnu^etbo tndVie 
in gunpowder und other e-vplo^ives has beeotuc so large that 
farriers may with no gi'cat ineonveniene.e obsereo special re- 
gulations in dc'aliiig with it. At Liverpool, where t.liere is a 
bj>eeial Act of 1 *arliament on tlie subjeet, it is b( li-'ved that 
gunpowder is not allowed to eome into tlu‘ town at all; but 
it doc's come into London, and is headed largely at .iriou.- 
rail v\ ay good.s depots surroiiiided by ]>opnlali(m. Tho 
(piantitie.s c'cnivoyed depend upon the li\a llne.s^ or «)i]!rr- 
wise of trade. In 1870 imimuise (juaiiiities (»r gunpowder 
and other explosives were eimveved throiigli the metro- 
])olis in open vans eovcu-c’d wil !i larji.iiiliii fi\mi the diHeront 
railway statlonii to Iliad: wall, and iheneo tran.derred from 
land to water carriage. Uu the 27th of Doeember, 1870, 
iifleen vclndes loaded with barrels of gunpowder, about 
twenty tons, n ere smit from Camden Town lo Elaekwall 
Staifh (a (haisi'l^ populated ])lace) to be shipped off. Tlie 
whole of tlie loaded vans were* (Manied In ll.o street for somc^ 
lime waiting k.r the arriva] c>f the baj’ge to lake on tlui cargo, 
'file Ojieratioris being in eninplianoc* u iih Ihe re(]uirements of 
the law, th(* polieo liad no legal pnnc'r to interfere, 'fhese 
laets were staled by tbeSuperiiilt'udent of th(‘.TliaMU‘s Police 
in jinswcr to incpiiries addrc.-M'd taliim by Major Ma-Ii nuil. 
“1 beg to submit,” be said, “ thai siieli a number c*f 
“ vehicles loaded Avith gunjiowder [lassiug through a 
“ erowdc'd metropolis, and of nc'cessity detained in the 
“ sti'cd for sumo time, must be atfemled with great danger 

to life and property.” It is easy to understand < hat at 
tho period referred to the ti*ade in gunpowder was pretty 
brii'k, and those (;onc('riied in it thought only of getting 
tlic'ir Imsiness done as qmekly as po.^sible. So ihe danger- 
ous load was passed uu hy carts to J thick wall, and for- 
1 11 iiab'ly for JiOiulon this gunpowder c\'erej.s..-ii if s dcblructivc 
power elsewlicrc. 

Tho pT'actieo of transferring gunpowder from land to 
water carriage, and ?uVe reuve/, at ]m1.)lic landing place's — 
namely, Wajiping Dock Stairs, High Sliced, \V a] ipiiig, How 
Creek, and lihiekwall Stairs- - has been o.u’ried on for many 
yeai-s, but gonerully iu conformily wdh the regulations of 
the Gimpusvdi r A(‘t. It is a ooninion and fiorhap-j incjvlt- 
iible practuai for men to be standing libout smoking their 
]upe.s while sueli tniii-sfers aie be.iig made; and tlio 
f valence just given at the iiiv[Uest shows tbe extrenu; 
ri'eklessnes.s Avitli which not only smoking, but fires, arc 
allow’ed on barges einuyiiig powder. Major Mailniui: 
says that tlie powder-bairels an; geiieiidly well made; 
but blirinkiiig is ])().ssiblp, ami blows uiid falls bavc been 
knowui to (u cur, and a small leakage forms a train by 
Avhich tho entire mass of powder iu cart or barge may be 
lired. Tlie precautions adopt eil iu the Army and Navy 
in baudliiig jiowder cuiitra.st forcibly Avilli the care- 
lessncs.s of civilians. It w'onld be well if London were 
exjio.scd to no greater danger than that of tumbrils, iu 
ebarge, we prcbume, of soldiiu’s, pa.ssjng along Oxford 
Street. Tho police ofllcer before quoted iiicutions an iii- 
fitaiicc of a train of carriages containing in tin* aggregate 
twenty tuns of powder travelling all at once thruiigb 
London, and this is probalily tlie usual practice. Tlic 
existing law limits the quantity to bo carried in one \ an. 
Put there is no limit to the number ol' vans that may go in 
a line. It is admitted, however, liy Major Majenjuk that 
when precaution is taken, it may lie better to send forward 
the entire quantity tliat may bo on band at once, and got 
rid of it. He in.^^v.sts that all explo.sUes carried should be 
duly labelled ami deeluved, and carriers sliould combine Avitii 
the public iu urging fins rc(iuiivnumt. “The evidence 
“ witli regard to sending large (juantitic.s of dyiiarnite as 
“ slate, ill Wah'S, and tlie carrying of iiltro-glyeerine, as 
“ much as 10 lbs., in a passoiigor carriage, is exceedingly 
“ unpleasauf,” says Major Majendit, “ aqd discloses a very 
“ uusale and uns.itisfaetory state of tilings.” As regards 
gunpowder, it i.s mauife.st tliat such a (juantity lus iivo tons, 
if conveyed by water, ought to have been [ilaeed in a barge 
spoeldly consiructed for the pnr[)oso ; and if this had bts-n 
done, tho recent cxplo.sioii would to all appearance have 
been avoided. Tho practice of the Kail way Coniiianios 
goes far to fix moral rcspoii.sibility on tho Canal Company 
ior not adopting any precaution similar to that of tho “ van 
“ air-tight and built very strongly ” Avhicli Mr. Kay do- 


scribe.s. 'J'liis duty was tlio more incumbent on th.o Canal 
Company beciiuso there is manifestly a large and reguhir 
tr.ide in blasting poW'ler bi'twecn Loiulon and the MiiUand 
counties. It may ho liileresting fo Loiuloncr.s to know that 
tlieir city is the great em])orium of foreign trade in explo- 
sivcH, and vu-.t (pjantitics are also sent from tho matm- 
faelories througli Londim to the mining di.stricts. '' 

In th« year 1S62 an A<‘t “ for tlio safe keeping of 
“pefroleum*' was prissetl liy rarlinment ; and tho ])vovisiona 
of the Act of* i8()0 as to seareliing for gunpowder aro 
incorporated with tills Act, and arc to be consfi ucMl as if the 
word ‘‘guiijiowder " included [)eli ohsim. It w'ill bo found, 
liowevei, that this Act [imvidc's for tin; case, of petroleum 
being brought in a sliip into a harbour, or being 
pli,eed in a warcliuiise, bub nof- for that of its being 
carried in a liargo along a canal either wh’tli or without 
gunpowder In tlie saino cargo. I'livliann'iit ]}robably in- 
tended ii> j)roti*et till* pnhlio against all the dangers likely 
to arise from ilio importa,tion of pc'troleiim, but it oify pro- 
vided against some of tliein. There is a, provision in ilio 
(iunpoAvdin* Act of iSGo that no gunpowder shall bo c\m- 
veved in any barge or boat not having a clo.se deck, and 
any gunpowder convened otlierwi^(; than as the Act 
pre.scribes may be seized. Cut this cnricfiiient is not of 
much praelieal A'aluc afh'r .an explosion. It may 
be iiiferri'd that, as Parliament considored gun- 

pii.wdi'i- daiigeroii.s, and jietroleum daiigeron.s, it would 
havi* coiisidi'rod a combination of these two arti(!les 
(hmbly dangerous, but there is no (‘xpvess provi- 
sion applicable to sueli eombiiiation, “ Ikilioleiim may 
“ b(? searched for in the same manner,” sa}S the; Act, 
as gniipoAvder, and of course if they arc placed in tlie hold 
! of tho same ves.sel, tliis enaetmeiii miglit be ooti\ enicaitly 
carried into effect. There is an Act (»f luGb '‘as to tho 
“ e.irriage and deposit of dangerous goods,” but it has not, 
so far as wi* know, been extended to [letroleuni, und, even 
if it hud, it would only ])rovi(io that a ca.ri’ier should not 
I be bound to carry that arfiele. (dn flic whole, the intentiou 
of the .Legislature fo do soiiudlmig is mauUesf, but unfor* 
tunah'ly the Legislature oeciijiierl it>:elf during tho last 
vSe.ssion with explosives of aiiollu'r ela^s. A .small jiortion 
of the time occupied in debate on the. “ burning ijiiesfiori” 
of Itiiiialism miglit have snilici^d fur tlio humhle but useful 
task of empowernig the Home Ofliee to recpiire K niwa) and 
(laiial (yom])anI(“S to make jiroper rcgulalious lor llu' erir- 
riago of gunpowder and dynamilo. Kveii if tluMc liad not 
been tinii; to make coinphs ) aiaangemenls as to vans and 
barges, the vigilanei; thus aroused would probably have jirc- 
veiitod the disastrous c.xplusiou which has now oeeiirred. 


MU. C]IA:\[HLI:LAIN o.v the lileeal 
rut k; ham. me. 

M Tl.CHAMBERLAIN’Sargunient in tho current number 
of the h'ortin’f/Jiihf Jiccirtv may perhaps convert some 
Ijiheml adventurers to liis opinions. It is possible that he 
may bo right in Jii.s jiidginent that o.xtreme propo.sals have 
a better cliance of ultimate success than applications of the 
I’ccognized jiriiieiplcs of the Liberal party. tSoinc of tho 
lute Ministers have at diirerent times intimated their con- 
vielion that party interests were the pixiper object of 
political exert iun; but sometimes they Lave thought that 
the return of the Fiiberals to power will be most elfectmilly 
promotiHl by passive expeciation, although tho Icradei’.s 
ought at tho proper time to be ready to appreciate and echo 
a jjopular cry. Mr. Gosciirn and some member-s of tho 
jiarty les.s eminent in ])Osition have lately solaced them- 
Hclvcs wit-li the contemplation of obvious Ministerial 
bjunders, and of tho personal diHercnces wliicli aro un- 
doubtedly to be found in tho C^'^binet. Mr. STAXSFKtD, 
Avliiie ho was still iu ofii'ce, repeatedly dwelt in his speeches 
on tlio necessity of perpetually providing some now 
attraction 011 the boards of the Liberal tlioatre. Whether^ 
the new piece might lead to the moral .and intel-^ 
lectual improvement of the audience was a (jupstion of 
Bccondary importamie, provided that appluncling crowds 
could by any means bo collected. Tlie general election 
coiToclcd some iui.s.apprehcnsion as to tlm profit to bo 
gained by perpetual novelties. The Englisli nation, if not 
Coiiiscrvative, is slow, und it is puzzled by incessant shift- 
ing of the scenes. Mr. Cjiamiieklakn acutely remarks that 
the late (.government, through a delicii'iicy in the sense of 
proportion, worried all classes by projiosuls of change 
which, cveu when they were for the better, Avero not 
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ftlwayn worth the trouble and disturbanoo which they 
caused, “ TIicto has been too much ‘ iing;?mg’ in Icgisla- 
“ tion, and the Imperial Parliainout, which, like the cln- 
** pliant’s trunk, can pick up pins or rond^ an oak, has 
“ gathered pins enough to lill a lady’s roticnlo.” Even 
when proposed readjustments were nob altogether trivial, 
they wore often gratuitously unseasonable. Mr. Gopcurn" 
jirobably lost the GoveruTneut several seats by a supor- 
lluous snggostlon that all the landed estates belonging 
to corporate bodies should bo sold, and the proceed.s 
invested in personal securities. As no ineasuro of llio 
kind was at the time under tbo coiisideratiun of the 
Cabiiicl, it was ioi^illy unnecessary to threaten powm'fiil 
bodies with wanton conliseatiuu. Tlie Lib{?ral leaders 
were, with scarcely an exception, niishid by the siicec'ss of 
tiio Irish Jiills of 1870 and 1871. Th(;y cxaggenited both 
the public confidence in themselves and the popularity 
which seemed to bo easily earned by tanipieriiig with esta- 
blished institutions. They aro now warned by a writer 
who is rather an independent ally than a supporh'r, that 
the enthusiasm of tho multitude is only to bo roused by 
bold appeals to its interests and its passions. 

Mr. CffAMiiEiiLATN is liimsolf in no sense a political ad- 
vcutiirqr, nor indeed is lie careful to conceal liis contempt 
for tho speculative proselytes whom ho hopes lo rally to 
tho cause of subversion. It is not his immedialc purpose 
to prove the expediency of destroying Iho Church, of (;oii- 
fiscatlng landed property, or of oifecting still more sweep- 
ing changes to which for tho moment he has no occasion 
to refer. His appeal is virtually addres.sed to trading 
politicians of tlie hihcral party, who, whiles they would 
probably desire to counteract all Mr. Chamiu'iu.aTiN'’s 
ellbrts, may uoverthehiss bo willing for sutliciimt 
ciuisideratioTi to co-operate in his revolutionary schemes. 
It has always been held that a belligoront may lawfully 
avail himself of the services of a desi-rtcT, whom he rewards 
with tlio stipulated payment, while he is not bound t^) 
accord liiiri Jo’s respect or esteem. Mr. (hiAMin.K'jiAiN's 
e.ssay on Ijilieral policy is vigorous and ])crhnps pt'rsuasive, 
and it hear.s marks of liter.iry cultivation a,nd taste; hut in 
siibstanei' it amoutits to the offer of a bribe, while it deOnes 
the comlilions of an alliajieo between the extreme Radicals 
and tho Liherals who at pi'csent shrink from tho measures 
Icndeivd for their aecejdanrc. ^I’he bargain is to be of tho 
sirnp]e.st kind. The late Ministers and tlioso who .sliare 
tlieir opinions will be w(‘leomo. to rcsunio oflico if only they 
will ahjindon all claim to dot<Tmino the policy of tlio party. 
When tluy have destroyed the Church, redistributed pro- 
perty, and jicrhaps abolished the House of Lords and the 
Crown itself, tluy may possibly find that their associates 
may he inclined to a(liniiiistx.'r tho affairs of tho State 
which they will have remodelled. There is no reason 
why ISlv . GosciiEN should be preferred to Mr. Cham- 
I'.KULAIN as tlie future IVime Minister or President, 
lly a rhetorical artiticc wliich is pirdonablo because 
it lias no tendency to deceive, Mr. Chamukki.ai.v tacitly 
assumes that tho Jaberal party is pledged to tho prin- 
ciple of change, and not merely to the definite changes 
wliii’h have for tho most part been already accomplished, 
d'he extension of the suflVage and tho in.stitution of tho 
Ballot were only appluiations of tho doctrine that the 
power of tho majority ought to b^ universal, and the iu- 
fhienco of property dLscountonanced. On Mr. Cjtamueb- 
eain's principles, consistency requires that tho same object 
should he still pursued until it is fully atlainod. 

For tho present purpose it was not necessary to classify 
the demands of the ultra- liadicals according to their rela- 
tive importance or urgency. Addres.sing an andieuco which 
is supposed to liavo no fixed ‘'opinion or conscientious eoii- 
viciioii, Mr. Cuamheiieaik examines the quesl.ion of the 
(existing institutions which it would pay best to atfiick in 
tho first instance. Although ho is generally a candid dis- 
putant, ho is not siipex’ior to tho commonplace fallacy of 
applying a single laudatory epithet to all the various 
innovations which ho desires to introduce. The adjoctivo 
“ free has acquired certain favourable associations, and it 
is therefore in its various senses used in controversy to 
describe any system which it may ho thought convenient 
to eulogize. Mr. CiiamhebIjAIN is an advocate of “ free 
“ land,” “ free Church,” “free schools,’* and various other 
things combined by tho common attribute of freedom. It 
mattei's little for rhetorical purposes whether an impressive 
word conveys a definite meaning. A irco Ghurch is equiva- 
lent to a sector sects without endowment; free land im- 
plies the transfer of tho freehold from the owner to the 


occupier; and free schools reprerjcnt ilio uhsenee of jmv- 
mont by the parents, and therefon' a giganlii; endowmeut 
provid<;d at iho public e:;pcnse. All these- Ihiiigs inu\Mnr 
tho .sake of ai'guinent be admitteil to bo h)-: 
have nothing m common except that they have all a 
d('niu<!ratic chanictur. It may perhaps bo right that 
churches should b(i supported by voluntary subsciiption, 
and scliools by general taxation, involving iibsulMte cunhol 
by tb« Htate or by' some delegated authority; but eiufinv- 
mciit and prohiliitioii of (‘nd.)wment,s cannot lio a(car.itely 
described by the same term. 

Mr. CirAVHKKnAiN is for various reasons of opinion that, 
looking exclLisively in its own intert-st, Mie liberal partv 
cannot at present aih iintagomisly commeneo an agiraMoii 
eitlier for the furtlior extension of tbe fniiicliise, or for tho 
more imjKirtaiit olijeeb of a redistribution of elect oral dis- 
tricts. Lilher measure, or both in coinhinalion, w^nild al)>o- 
luteiy and finally disl'ranchi.so tho cla.‘^ses wdneh h;t\e 
hitherto exonhsed political ])Ower. In time tin; I’onsti- 
tiicnihes may perhaps be cajoled or fiighUmoil into a 
surrender; but it would bo rash to begin tlic struggle 
when a gcnoral election has resulted in tho uccis'^ion oi a 
Ooiiscrvative Govenmiont. The establish inent of absohiU^ 
tenant-right, or, in otlicr words, the arbilmiy tnm.sfer of tho 
fee siniplo of land from flio landlord to the tenant, 
W4)uld, in Mr. Cii Miiisin.AiN's opinion, be the mo.^^t bene- 
ficial of all (dumgcs ; but tbe farmers aro for tho moment 
rather alraid of iho LuioTis than hoslilo to their land- 
lords; and it may be' added that the ndvot^ates of eoiilisca- 
iioii will do well lo wait for procetleuts of plunder 
coirimiUed by capitalists with the sanction of landowners, 
Tho Assoeiatod C-hamber of Commerce only the olher day 
sanctioned a ])roposal that tho Railway Commission er.s 
sliould have power to repeal, in acc.ordaiico with the doetrines 
of the Wisconsin Granges, all tho existing Parliamentary 
tarifis. If a silly Minister should ho supported by thought- 
less county members in adopting the piratical project, it. is 
dilUeult to und(‘rstaud liovv the precod f mi could be disputed 
when it was nfterw’arda ])roposed to make tho occupier (»f 
land a free liohh'r. On tlie whole, ilr. Ciiamueulain euii- 
cludes that the next liiberal campaign may with the great- 
est pro.spcct of success be underUikeii against the Estabiislied 
Church. Many millions of booty, ami t he gratification of in- 
iiuiQoriible sjiites and jealousies, would ensure tlm support of 
many zealous partisans to the Liberal a.s.sailants. On tiiis 
question Mr. Ciiambeklain himself is not vvliollydispassioiiati', 
I’lie z<st with which ho recalls tlio foolish utieraneos of a 
few ignorant and perverse clergymen indicates his antipathy 
to a Church which will assuredly not he rendered more 
reasonablo or more tolerant by disestablishment. In some 
instances clergymen who use insolent language to DissenU'rs 
are themselves professed advocates of disestablishment. 
Social position and eompetenco have no direct tendency to- 
make men vulgar, conceited, or pugnacious. The Iriwlv 
priests who have no endowments use more abusive Uinguago 
in ii week than tho outlying fanatics of the Establish men t 
in a y(*ar. Gentlemen, as a rule, are not foul-mouthed, 
though religious malignity muy sometimes overpower the 
restraints of position aiul education, Tlio Liberal party 
will liave Icisuro to weigh Mr. Ciiamukkeain's offers of sup- 
port. Those among them who are wholly exempt from 
coiiRciontious scruples may pi*obal)ly be inclined to close 
with hi.s propo.sals. No discredit Avill attach to tho pur- 
chaser w'ho buys venal politicians in open market. 


FjnkVni ELECTION.^. 

TTTllEN both sides claim the victory it is usually safi- tL> 
T V assume that rho battlo has been V('ry in-arly drawn, 
but the rule will hardly hold good in ilio ease of tlie elec- 
tions to tho French Couiieils-Gencral. Tho Repuhlieaus 
deserve to have their successes suspected because tlmir 
journals made a great deal too mucli of the first indicalirins 
of the result ^Yhich reached Paris. When 1,400 eloc- 
iioiia are hold 011 the same day, and the greater nurnb<'r of 
tho successful candidates are men unknown beyond thcii* 
own canton, it would take time to apprcciato their opinions 
oven if the elections turned on purely politiiad issues. But in 
this case it is iin[K»ssihlo to say how far local considerat Ions 
came into play. In England political passion has often 
determined muiiielpal contests, hut since the Ballot it would 
bo ditlieult lo pr»aiict whether political ]iiission would lead 
a j liberal to vote foi a Town Councillor of liis own party 
supposing that ho knew him to be unsound u]toii the j^rieo 
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of gas. Ill I'riuico i\w r i4* I'lrp^Dis who kiho t»o 
int^i’cst, or at all I'vciiio no in politjcs Ls mui'li largfor 
than in England, bo lli'tr ifi iMunicij>al c'ontf'sls groat 
allt)Vvanco has to be made for llie app(':iranoo at ilio poll of 
a body of voli*rs ni.o will eaio liU-le wiietluT a nuMi is a 
Monarchist or a lie]>ijldii'au jn'o\ulrd that- ho has property 
in tlio noiglibourtjood, amJ that lio will undevtahe to seeui'C 
for liis eanton its full s)»are ijf any good things that may 
ho going Ihen in tdie cluetions lo the Assembly con- 
siderations of ibis hind oxc'relse a considerable i.ilInLmce, 
and in (dee f ions for a local bt'gislatnro whudi lias n(» eon- 
(a^iij with polities c\ee[>t in Iho improbable cold ingi-n-y of 
the A^.sembly bcang dispor'^ed liy \iolencc. tlmir iidhieiu'e 

I gdiinato as well as considerable, Afiur all ]>eop'e must, 
live, whatever be ilnj fonii of government in lavonr at 
Vm.-aillcs, I’lu>y nuisl get tlieir ('mps to rnarket whedher 
the taxe.s which liave to lie paid oiit of ilio pro(‘eodsgo into a 
liopublican or into an JnijK'rlal'st treasury, andiflhty arc to 
get i-hcir crops to market they wnnit (»ld roads niendial and 
new roads made. Wliy should liny ant adpatc the vcrdictofa 
general election by sending to the Council of their ({(•put- 1 
ment a man who knows nothing alM-iut roads, or worse, 
wants lo have ii roait made in the wrong plae(^, merely t-o 
road ii lesson to the Assembly or ti) Mar, 1..-1 M ac Mahon f 
They earo so liltlo for politics tliat tliey oI’il'h do not vote 
at tho eli‘ctif)ii of a deputy, and i la-re can be no reason wliy 
at the (doetion of a man to m.-mm/e the alKiirs, not of the 
nation hnt of tlie department, t!uw .shmdd suddenly ^n'of-ss 
a patriot ism which tluy liiive not <lisplayed on le.uu- ap- ] 
propriate occasions. In the ab--ciice, tlieu-fore, of any 
definite news about the elcctioj..s of JSunuay last, it is side 
to 8:13^ that, though a Ib-piibli an vidory wonhl havi' lu'en 
significant, ii Cnn--er\ ati vc victory is very smejl 
)in])oi‘t. TliroLigh(.)nt the runl districts tlie man bt -t lilted 
to look aflerlocal biisinc-'S will ol.^en bi* a Munarelu.st (-fsome 
shade or oilier. It doe.i not Ibllow lliui i !i(‘ pi.ivaai v.dio 
vob d for him last- Sii'iday would be < iinaHy ready (o vede 
for liini if li'j came ibrward at ilie iu-\l p.n’iril fih-v-lam. l( 
is only men who iiavi.' nothing to lo.-.e wn ■ >in<l it imtMt.a- 
l)h‘ lo distinguish lielwcen local alfai s and nclioiial 
alfiiirs, or think th.it bccan^v• a man is a- good ib pi I- 
lican he is necessarily a good man of biiMiie^s. A ea. .di- 
dale for a Couned-(icueral le^ks Iho electors to ajipomt 
him their agent in a variety of m.dters wldeli marly •, libel, 
their pockets. l-*riidei\t vol-ers nviII want suijie bellcr (-iiali- 
lieation fur this ofiice than a ccrliticate IVom a j-oliiieal 
Oommittce. 

Tlio cleeiion-; of (he jfh (4 Oebdier have don.* jiidf' 
therej'ort; to gr.d ![y ihc- cario.sily which iS f It in ik'ii.s a-, 
to tlio issue of a gcnei*al eU-etioii, siippib^ing lint I'-,* 
Ooii'' ‘rvMti\esare driven inio trying I’w- cx'p. riment. Jlelb - 
till' (A)nnc‘i!s.( leneral wi-n reiir iK*il Ihe conti'st.*^ for t le n 
rather (Iw a rfed Use clecl ioj^s for tlie Assendily which a.rv- 
to be lieh.l on Siind:i3’ wic!:. Now Ihat Uk-v ha\e jiro.ei 
RoiiK'what b.iiren in [loiihcal .sig niheance, the inli-rc ! m 
th(‘ tilling lip of the three \aeant s( at.s in tin* M.ii-i.mi.- 
Alps, in Seine and Oise, liiul in the Sliails ofCbdar, 'ea . 
revived. In t!ic second of these departments the osdy 
aiiti-lh'[nib]iean earididaie i.s the Duke, of Um>i A, ;nid 
the sU}»porters of ll.o Goveriimciit will have to make up 
iliclr minds how kirge a (hM i (jf Jiiipci’ialisin they c.in 
swallow in order to (Ich :d a Uepiiblican. The Dchifs ad- 
dre.ss to the edeetors is perfectly trunk. Tho (jiialiHeatiou i 
oil which he rc.sls his cauva.v> ar(' purely Imperialist, lie 
reminds them that lie was Ih-el'eet “during tlic ddileult 
“ period from to iXt^j ” — the period of the Coup d'thil 
Jiiul the proelamatiou of the I'lmpire. ilo was made Mini.ster 
of the interior by Naioli.on III., and on the lOtb of 
March In^t ho was chosen as the inierpretcT of French fi^eling 
to Navolfon IV . Tiie.se are lii.s claims as i-i^gards the past . As 
regards the future ho is ready to colder on Marshal Mac- 
Mafion all tho powers which are rjci;e.s.sary for the maiiitc- 
nanee of public order and tho defeinx* of social interests. 

I hit the Marshal’s term of office is limited, and the Duko 
ol' I'adua thinks it essential ihat every candidate for a seat 
m the Assembly should state frankly Avhat is tho Govern- 
ment ho wishes to see established when tho legal delay is 
at an end. Ilis own desire is to see the son of Napolkon JIT. 
])laceci on the throne of his father by tho direct expre.ssion 
of the national will. The return of Imperialist deputies 
will by degTves create in the Assembly a majority pixpared 
to recognize the national soveroignt}' — which even now isonly 
questioned by such adversaries as tho authors of tho criminal 
enterpriso id' the 4 th of »Sopti:niber — and to vote tho Appeal 
to the People. It has become a fashion with the Gdeanist 


jonrntd • iubiie.!.- tlio fact that a candidate profosstm devotion 
to the Km pill* and to s])eak of him as purely Cousorvativo. 
'fhev can h.udly apply this process to tho Duke of Padfa. 

If the overthrow of tho Empiro on the 4 th of September 
was criminal, the subsequent ratification of ihat overthrow ^ 
by the Naniuual Assembly must have been ci\ually criminal. 
After Ids expavii-ncA* of M. ilEttomfs addrcs.s the Minister i' 
of the iNi i*:i:ii»ii will not liaslih- ph'^dge hims('lf to tbo illo- 
gahly of au}^ siatmneiit Avhich a IJonapartist candidate may 
clioosc to make; but it w ill bo impos.sible for the Govern- 
ment to [mmioto tho Jluko of Padi a’s return unless it is 
prepareil to admit that the voti* of the Assembly has been 
virlimlly canecllod. J t certainly wa.s not tho intention of 
llio-c who joined in that vote that ih(i Empire was to be 
reg;u,lcd ns nn-roly c\’clud(?d fi)r a term of ^‘e.irs, and that 
at the end of thi.s Icrm the nat ion would once luoro be asked 
whether it wished a IJONAPAiiTi’ to rule ovcu* it. Yet if tho 
Government is not willing to go this length, it has only to 
imike it.; choice l)(-tw('en ihdeats. Ifow can tlio Sepicniiato 
bo so nnivorhally acccptaldo to bri*nclinieii as its orgo-ns 
declare it to be if in lUi iin[)orlant d(‘partmcnt no candidate 
pre .cuts himself fi.ir chrlion whom it c.an rei'imiincml ils 
i'riends to vote fnr ? In JMaine and Loire tho Government 
had tho cunr.igt,* lo start a candidate of it^ own, and Aviu.-n 
tho Tmj>erl;jlist ea-ndidule was withdrawn, it had only 
to .solicit tho vntc.s which had been given for At. JlllPalEK, 
in tho tlr.st. iii.stancc. It will bt^ a inneli greater 

d.-.'Cent to liri\c to a.sk its owii .sujiporkr.^ to vote for 
t!'c Lonapartist candidate .as the maresl ajqirouch to a. 
Mippoi’ler of the Sejitcnu.itc that can be .si a ned with any 
chance ol“ a ietoiy. If the line tak(;n liy tlui Minisicniil 
oigtins with rf'gard to the election in the Slr-iii-.s of Gahii.s 
is any guide, the Govcrnmcnl will not .‘nhrinlv wlicn ii coim's 
lo the point from swaillowing (weii the fiiJl-bluwn imp(*riab 
ism of the Duke of Padi a in Seine and (.)ise. They liavi; 
.ipplied lo i!u 5 content- in tli'* ibrmcr department a (* 011 . 
\cne-nl. tliciny ]y w hidi the Ih'iuqiai-l ists ;ne divided into 
two el.’is'.e;,, ilio^e whodtmaiid an imnu-dinle app(*al to the 
people and iho-.o who arc nilliii'j (o wail lor ihi.s consnm- 
i.iai.oii of lla-ir hup('s‘ inilil the Si'ptennati* lias run ils 
conn e. h 1 i(; former da.-*.', mii' l be uppo.^Ncd wherever th^ y 
are !.irl with, ila* lattej* may ))C aeiepled as Irn'iids and 
idhiw- workers during the* inh-rvad whleb iluy do not, (h sii-e 
fo di'tarl*. '.I'he merit- of tins dlvL'ion i.s, Ihat, it leave.s 
iho Ii .flaks of the Govi'i-nmeni free to treat as [mre Gon- 
rvjilne.-. every caTididatc who doi'S not in.-'ist on taking a 
pidiiscite for INapof.i.cln IV. witlioiit. a monu-id ’s di-la} . It 
i> iM-edi* to say tlaii no .such candidate Is liki-ly come 
foiA.arn. hhic ljjip(‘riali>t.s an- a gre.it (hal too shrewd tii 
wi..h lo hloAv lip tlic Se])!ennal(' ifo soon, know tliat 

it is thru* be (■ frhmd, .and Ihat it would hi .-^iiical.il as w’di 
a-» migrali'Iid to get rid of it, even Mijigosing thal th(*y laid 
Ida- ii'j’.hly to do so. if tlie Appeal to tlie i’oojde were con- 
eeikd at lids monif-nt, the Imperi. ills' s would ])rohably vote 
ior kefping i'darshid Ma'-M ahox wdu-n* he is. Until iho. 
pearl- ripe tlie power of shaking the tree is not, worth 
ela-ming for. in one i-i'speet the address of tho Duke of 
IkMsrA .stands in marked and favourable contrast with tho 
.nldre-use.s oi’ tho Orleani.-'ts. lie tells the (-lectors plainly 
what he wants after the Septeniiate. it w'ould be a curiou.s 
rev(‘lation if e\ciy OiieanisL candidato could be made to say 
1 1 illy wdmt he wants after the 8 cptemiatc. The Impia-ialksis 
go in for ^Marshal .Mal'M aijon now a iulNApnLi:oNi V. t-o follow. 
The Orlcanifd.s go in for ^Marshal JM.U'MafiOxN now — and 
what t-o follow y Tho policy of the Imperialists is in- 
telligiblo. Tlicy see tkat the Empire has been dainagod by 
Uno events of 1870 , and tlay ai-o glad to liavc a brc-iitliing 
time alloNvcd in which their causo mn be thoroughly w^hite- 
washed. But wdiat do the Orlcanista expect to got when tho 
»Scplcniiat(^ ha.s come lo an end ? if they hope to restore 
1 Ikm?y V., why not restore him at once? if they hope to 
set up tho Count of Paris, Avhy are they afraid even 
to Idnt at their designs ? Six years i.s not too long 
for a eanvasR for a throne, and if tlm Bonapartists think it 
time to b(j Lslirring, tho Orlw^TUsts, who have more loe way 
to maku up, ca?i hardly be well advised iu giving no sign. 


COUNTY SPhlKOUES. 

A t ihi.s time of iho year, when the harvest is over, when 
little is going on, and London is not detaining groat 
people from tho company of their rural neighbours, agri- 
culturists of every class lo\ 0 to got together, to eat and 
drink, and indulge in tho innocent x'ecreation of listening 
to speeches from county mombers or popular noblemen. 
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They generally got at loiisfc sound sense, pwet.icril know- 
lodge, and kintlly feeling in tlio speeches to which llicy 
listen; and this is not only all thuL they waub, bub oxaelly 
wliat they want. Formerly thci’o was always one grounil ot 
differeiico to he avoided, but now this lias ceased to exist, 
and everything is harmonious. TJiero used to ho two 
sides in politics, and Oonservativea and Lihtn’al.s had to 
hoar in mind that, if peace Avas to reign, they mnat all try 
lionostlyto think and talk of eow.s o.ud corn, a.nd not to 
stray into dangerous toi)ies. Now there are pr.iciically no 
political diviHious. The Conservatives ar(i in oliice, :uul 
the Liberals are for the most part vo.ry glad to see tluen 
there, and there is scarcely a politieal question that (‘an be 
mentioned on which Coiiscrvativi} and Liberal coiinly 
members lioht difVereueos ol* opinion beean.sci liny belong to 
ditlereiit parties. Pai-ties, abany r.it(^ in quiet dlslricls uIku-i' 
the nf)iion of galvuiiizing a party with a new cry does nnt 
trouble the minds of j)ien, an^ much the sanio now ; an<l it 
is perliMps true that, as Jjonl (Lioeoi: Caviadjsit said lately 
a,t one of ihese dinners, [joliliciunsure vciy rnindi the .sumo as 
other men. He Jims Jiiid a vmy hnig cx]U’rienci‘ (4 the 
House of Commons, and lias s('eii a gn-:d many stdesmen 
rise to etniiienec and go in and <iiit of oilicc. Jlis general 
conclusion is that I'niimait ])olitici:ins are very lik(‘. other 
num, uTily that tlu'y hav(^ sonu' evcelleneo orolluir tliat gives 
them a. superiority. evcelltMicc is, Jiowm cr, a varying* 

one. )Soino statesmen cun .speak; otbrrs can invent measures; 
others understand liow to Avail, and keep fpiief : ofliers liavi* 
an inslinctivo pore(‘])fion ol' AAluit otlun* men went and like. 
As inslanc(‘s Tiord CtHji:(,k (kwi.A’nisii ‘uhlina'd tiord ,\i ’imii.c 
and Lord M KiaiouiiNM, in whom, a.s lui u .IS m llu' iien/l:b-n;r- 
hood to which they had belonged, Ids andienee mi'dit he 
sn|>posed to he sjieeially inti re^dt'd. L''*.\l An in i;;r not ' 
only was not a great' spi'iikan*, hub he was as hml a 
.‘'peaker as a man can ho w ho, JifUT all, does mrki' a spi'O'di ; 
lint he VA'i's the firsi, and last ofinuiniMit Liberal politudair^ 
who carried (ho 'Lory srpiirt's wifli tin .. in .s^ mp-nhy if imt 
in voting. Ho Avas helovi'il and (nc.dcd by Id.-? ])oliti(‘al 
adA'('rsario.s, and usc-d to hunt NAith (hem and live with 
them, and ]ireferred tlun'r eom]'any to reading (jilieial 
J('tters, Avhicli hr* used to allow to stand o\er until he liked 
to read them. What laid ho licyond ordinary men (.T his 
class that made him omijiont P .Ho had in a remarkable 
degivc tho (jharm of charach^r which w ijis friend.sldp, and 
this gave him a unique positioji at a time wJien party 
diffenmecs avcto very Id.gh; but tlu'ro Avas nothing in it to 
mark him off ns a distinct' p(U\son from common men. In 
tluj same way Lord Mlimioucnr was L*riinc Miiiisterfor iri 0 .ny 
3 'ears, and JjordC kowoh ( 'Wi’Nfnsir had liad many opporf nid- 
tiea of ('xaiuiiiing closely whai' it aams that can’icd Ijord 
Mnf.UOiUJvn to the to]) of the tree. 1 le ob.^ervr d that, in flu* 1 
first pla(‘e. Lord aMi:i ran n\K was extremely good-looking; I 
next, that he ta'Acrdid anything lie could help doing; then, 
that he Avas p(.rl('etly nu;drecleH, and owiu'd to a h )•- 
vmit love foi‘ boiled beef atwl tripe; and, kesly, lio 
hi'liaved in a ginitlemanly Avay to !iis rivals, and on 
(putting ollico ho gaAo Sir U'oinua Pi.iJ, all tho in- 
formation about the Court that Ikj thougld. Avoiild be 
most useful. 'J’hcse were all good things in their Avay, but 
they did not rnako Lord AI-KMioi'U.nk a man apart and of 
a special kind. Ifad it been consistent with the Fcojie of 
his remarks to mention nuni of the jirestnd (La\, L(ir(l 
CpjoiuU': CAViiNnisH might have notieerl that- tho tAvo gr(*at 
partie.s arc now led hy men who an* of another stamp, and 
Avho arc conspicuously uidiko county Tnembers. But he 
might also have added that this is accidental, and that, 
a,s a rul(\ jiartie.s anj not led by men of any (‘xcejdiomil 
■position or genius. A survey of the front henelies oflioth 
sides of the IToiiso of Commons C(U’tainly eoniitenam^e.s t he 
.supposition that, wlien tlie days of tlie prc.'^(mt lenders are 
over, w^hat Avas true formerly will ho true again, and that 
political cminenco will bo inorcdy due to llie pos.se.ssion, 
iuadegreo mther beyond the average, of (hose (pialities 
Avhieh arc to bo found in tho ordinary Ic'adcv.s of toAvn oi* 
country society. 

* The chief point of interest for agricult iirishs to discaiss 
at prcHCiit is the state of the ogrionltnral labourer, and 
Lord CAr.NAKVOX has lately addressed somo very sensible 
remarks to hi.s Wiltshire neighbours on this subject. One 
advantago of tho mode iii which land is hold and worked 
in England is that tlio landlord is in a position to take a 
friendly view of tho diflicnlties and stmgglos of tlu^ 
labourer. U is the farmer who has the hard bargaining, 
who saffei-s from laziness and insubordination, who has to 
command, and is often tempted to bully, those wJiom ho 


employs. ^Pfic landlord from a lofCer sialion look-s im- 
partially on ihe coulcndiiig p-ii’Ccs. He 
pities the poor, and glcwdly does all he can lo help ilftnn 
.so f4iras }i(^ can without in t(jr hiring Avilh iho f;n'rn<'r. 
landlords honestly notider that, when so mucli is done for 
him, tho agricidl Liral lahijurcr can think lio has any 
gthivanco'-t. H(a li;is allowancefl Avhlch greally He'rea,->(; 
th»_) reid amnnut (4‘ hi:> wages, and there arc* nuinlH'rli'.^a 
elulis aoei(}tii“s ami inst itniious, .af which it is hi.s own 
fault !)(.; (Joi*-i not ta!:e advantage. Thi^ aams tho 
Yi(.!W, for cxam]'le, whifli A\as urged aaIiIi coi:;iiiir- 
ahle fnee by J\!r Hi xvox at llu* ri'cimi g-ithming 
in Jhn'ksliire, Lm’d C\[;.\\ji\u\ ((yik a yio'er a ml 

a triK'V view. He e.*eo.*gh7.i (1 !!'■ t vvc' in ar. ago 

of trau.-^ilion, and tho laht nrer cm im long a* 

trt'ati*d as u uu'ia; d» |i'’iid< nt, to niiom, il’ le* lu'hr\e.-, will, 
litih* acts (T kindiie'-^ ar(' to lie o'oio lah-virer 

wislica in tfiosr* da}S to be more indejK'ja'ent, to ha.n* his 
OAAU standing, l<) k)ioA\ ixac.t!\ wliat lieishargiin- 

ing fe.i’. Ikiyjiieiit Loj'd C \i,’\ \i;\ i )>; ,*^';iid, mi''- f soiiuer or 
lat-ei* be made all in Cicdi, and not paitiy in ca-h and pru’tly 
in kind. Tlic laJioun r mn<f be alloNVcd to riiala* hi^ con- 
tr.aets IVu* tlu* AN oi-k lie is lo do, and not l«o merely kept 
alive* and told lo do this and tfuit. Tho (rno Avay, in Lord 
C \i’ vauvmn’.s oy»iiiioM, of h..i'eriiing the jab^'Orer in tinw 
da A .4 is to Jif;!]) him to attain this jio.silkin ; .mil t(j llii^ ejnl 
the country ('an eonf ribnfi' by ij'si^l ieg lui the labo.irer 
receiving* iu eliildliood lliebe'-t {'di:ei.i,li«)n c(jm[)atible vAith 
lii.s station, and landjoids can contribute hv taking earn 
that tin' adult labourer is deceid.ly liou.'vd and has ii 
'Mrdee, if ])•■-.'>•). fe. i.o crivi' liirn o(en]ia!ioii and inlei’.^t. 
.dr, Ib.Mi'X .slaoveil (juite a-s ?e,neli kitidly h 'ding i»)wanls 
the labonrei* as Le.i'l r\i'\Ai;AoN did, hut the diA ( J'geiu.'C 
in l'li( ;j(Mie)‘.'l tin I of v, h;,i they '-anl Ava.s coroiderahle 
aiul iin]}oi*iaut. Luih pier ded tui tlie aff-suiiiplion tiiat 
in Iv’gl.nal ]).r>tna'l rel.oions hv at tho botvnu of 
.''■oeial arraiigenieiils, and that it is to the imu’i-asing just- 
ne.ssof lliesc relrdiuns, and nob to any great legi.'>lativc 
eliaiiges, llritthoso AS lio Avish well lot ho agricultural lahouror 
should lo )k. Bill iMr. rei.i*e>eTited the ‘anriont, 

Lord C\Ufc\AKV('N 1 he model n, vicAv (d’i''gardliigthe n'lalion,s 
of the landlord and tho labonvor. To make hilxmrers biqipy 
(hqxmdeiitd aams tlu^ aim of !Mr. Bi .WON ; to give labourers 
AAllhiii I't'a.sonahle limits tliu hajipi nes.s of a modest iiiiio- 
pend(-*ncc Ava.s the aim of Lord Caknat: von ; and it is not 
poiirg veiy far to say that the lic*ld of l\lr. Bfnvon’s 
thoiighls was tdic jiasf, while ilu! field of Lord C.'VKVauvon’s 
th(nigjd.s was tho futuru of the Knglish agi’iculinral 
p(^or. 

rii(^»‘i* is nnoilier snhjref, wliieli in a rniallrr way Las a 
na^ Ural iiilerest for tin* more thou'j:j'.l fnl mi'niber'. of couijri y 
si»eiety. It- is on the agricultund lahoui'cr that recruit ir.g for 
the army in a large de.^i-ee ih'pcnd.s. It does not diqu-ud on 
him largely as it did iVirmerly, hui av e musl. si ill in a greaT' 
degree look for su’pplies to the rural di^lI•i(•^s. liow tilings 
art*^ going on in this rcspe(5t is llier-l’ovo a quediou AA'liieli 
very jn-operly claims tla' atteid ion of those who do not. forged, 
the intcri'sts of a kingdom in tlie iiiliTC's'S of a eourity. Jii 
addressing liis Ih-vk^hirc friruda ('eleml Load Li.'*:t'SAY 
ex])ress(jd the griiit anxi(‘fy Avith Avlvieh In' A\a,s opjn'C'.^ed 
Avhen ho sinv (he kind of reeriiils now ol I. lined. In exery- 
lliing* tfiat momw cnri luiy for soldier^ oJir army is the first 
in liin AAorhl. [t is betle:* arnud, equipped, fed, and 
(lre.''\a d than any ollun* army; hul uiiforl uualely (la* iu.side 
is not so good ns t ho outside. Tim jiiaii is not U[) lo In's 
iiiiiturm. Th(j noAv recruits m-o Imt a poor lot ; they are 
Avcakly, and (dheii of indiii’ereut cliararicr, and soon ^.dloA■/■ 
(hat they hate .soldiering, and dc.sei't. hy lliousaiids. A 
strong sturdy I.abourer will rub on if lie c.an a( hotue, 
and if lu' cannni, he will emigTate. But lie <h‘e[ino^ lo 
enlist. Lmigredion i.s, on tho Avhou', in T.oid (k\i:- 
\M,’\o:/.-4 opinion, a. mistake for the lahnnrer. .Lord C\i:- 
NAiivoN has lH*'*n Colonial l\Hnister, and he ought to know 
something of llio (ajlouies ; and as to specious schemes 
for enticing Ruglislimen to f.roign conntric.s, he could 
appeal to the iiielaneluAly history (xf the Brazilian 
emigniuts, who.so iriisfortiincs wcw so iru‘vitiihlo that 
ho had dono bis ntino.st to de((*r the victims from 
rushing on their fate by giving them a publiii Avarn.ii;* 
of what they had really t<o expect. If the lahoiii\*r i.m 
tho position secured to him which Lord Cai:.x*ai>aox' 
thinks possiblo and desirable, ho will bo avoII oil' and 
happy at homo — bettor oif and happier tliaii he is 
'likely to be any when? el.se. This may ho so; but tho 
prospect, if good for the labourer, is very bad fm’ the re- 
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scrgoant. IF labourers now, willi tlu ir gricvancos 
real .and imaginary, refuse to eull.'.t, and prel'er to put up 
with all they buvo to endure i\fc lioine, or oven to enugrato 
ratber than enlist, it sramls to reason tluit tlioy will liavo 
still less taste Ibr soJilicriug wlicui they liavo got a 
nice cottage and a good garden, -and riro luakiug (*ou- 
tracts ill nu iudojK'udent. way i'oi- ilu’ work they 
have to ])ert’onn. 'The physical inli rioiily of Knglixh 
Roldiors is flicit'ldi’G likely t«» iin lease ralher than diniiiiish ; 
and if KnglaiuJ wants to liave an army capalile, so far as 
lU ninnl)(‘L-; go, of jnntelmig a lirst-juto Cuntiiiental armyg 
il must, do, in Colonel Loyd liLND’'\Y'r o]uiiion, one ot two 
tilings '-iti must I'ithi'f introduce a cen.'.'-ri])tion, or it must 
go oil Jiaying moro and more to the sokliers until il eaii 
make the stamp ol men it i’<‘(|niros look on soldiering as a 
really good investnient. If war eamf', and Liiglaiid sud’envl 
a serious deleat, we might po-^sihly bo indiiciMl to accept 
some Iona of eouseriptiini as a ncceoil^. liut if jieaoe 
eoutinnos, v/i' shall eortiiiiily ]irel\'r to set' wliai moni'v can 
<io to get us the army wt' want ; and it may be conlidi ntly 
e>: pec ted that there will be a great inerease inilmArmy 
Estimates if, after a sullieienb time, hn , (dep.'^ed Li teo., the 
experiment of the ]»rt'seiit swstmii < f n cruidng, the be.jt 
aulhoriLies concur in pronouncing il a f.dhne. 


AllJUTllATJON \M) S(U' 1 \L SCIkXCj:. 

\ RBlTIvA’l'ION and kindred iooic-i ceiueeD'd wlMi j 
^JL iuturnational law' have b-eome. -i^ wm-i n.giir.ik an 
indispensable part of So<‘ial Science, wliiiMi mav imelf be 
dedned as rhetorical eommcmpl.i. v' k wotild l»:i\e lioen 
too inneh to expect that the ad\o"a;e, oT a.biliafion 
sliould be satistied with a week’s ri'Ci nl enjoyment ol‘ tlMur 
Ihvourite jiastimo at Cl(‘nevii; and, as one ot the memhm-s 
rcrnindetl his nnfurUinate (rlasgow timlieiu'e, the Social 
Scieiieo Asseeiakon had long ago I'el'envd (he .snlijccL to a 
Committee, a single member of which Ic l eott'.orp'eiit Iv 
wnli(m a volume of siv hiiudr(‘d jiagos •■t; intcriiatiojuil 
law. Tills speaker added tlie gi’atilying^ sialerueiit lh.it 
Air. Ddouky KiEunhs Interna tion.al Chide had been Inins- j 
lated for tlio bonotii of tho.se whom it nue;ht concern into : 
Fremdi and Italian. It is jicihaps not surprising that : 
after lii.s labours in the niunicifial litigation <tf the City of , 
New York Mr. Dl'dlky Eield slioiild lind reenalion in the ' 
more ih(?oroiiciil study of iniernni ioiial hiv\. 1 1, seems 
iliiit his Heport eoncludc.s liy anggi'.^Ling prcci'don in tlio 
terms cmjijoyed in ilie great inimmul iomil I'odi*. 'fliero 
are <0 be throe groat snbdivisions of Ihe mitire sys(mn — j 
“The Law of Nations,” “ fnicniat ional Law,” wlnoli might | 
have been .suppiesed io Ik- the same, and “'I'he Aliinieipal Law | 
“ of Nations,” AYliieh roiTe.sponds to privuito iulernaliomil I 
law. Aa inunici])ai law is geucrally uudi’i'stooj to mean (he I 
law' of single political cuiiimunit io^, tlio oouriisiuii incident to | 
social soienco is liappily introduced bya]>|)ljing tlie t?rm | 
to Jaw which is not juunicipal. 'flie author of the Jlc’iort 
is of course careful to explain tliaf, aliliough internal ii»iial | 
law ha.s jicitlicr judicial nor executive organ.s, it us a reality | 
ill ibo Rcnso in wliicli nuTaphors hnvo a substantial (xist- . 
rnce. ” The coii.scieriec in the individual has it.s counter- j 
“part in the nation.” In oilier w'ord.s, iutcniatioiial law j 
is analogous, not to law', but to oonscionco, wliidi ks but j 
of tignralivoly legal obligation. In another SocLion of the i 
Associaliuii the subj 1*01 was discus.scd by a represoutalivo i 
of the Society wliicli has a.ssiimed to itself the title of 
International. T1 h3 abolition of all classes, as recoiuiuonded j 
by Mr. ikMmv, would pcrluips simplify the relations of ! 
tStates which wanild practicjilly have ceased io cxl..t. The | 
amiable and I'e.speijtalde manage i-.s of the Congro.s.s may j 
perhaps liavu begun to siisjieet that in inviting all men! 
to talk about evcrytluug they hrno played with, e i-.pul ! 
lools. 'I'hc propn.sli ion that “ the woi'king clas.sc.s are the 
“ masteis of the world” is an alaj'mlng nisulL of social 
science. 

Sir Edwaud Opji.vsy luvd tho merit of reducing tlio 
tlioory of arbitration to tlie ali.su rdity wliieh is il.-. Ingical 
consequence. It would appeur that Sir Ei>\v\i:d (hu'V'.v 
ia not. liinU'clf a fanatical heli(3Vi‘r in the univcr.^al ojicration 
of tho modern nostrum, for he quoted the auiliority of Air. 
Dudley hiELD to show tliat a claim might bo juado so 
grossly unjust as not to be a ruaitcr for argument or for 
litigation. It was quite unuceessaiy to ipioto a writer 
whoso autliority is perhaps not conclusive in proof of a 
statement which has rcceivcil tho moLt notorious confirma- 


tion from recent experience. No party to an arbitration 
■will ever CKCci'd in cyuictil audacity tho agents of tho 
United States, who demanded from England some hundreds 
of millions sterling on a transparently fraudulent pretext; 

J>ut if the .submissive ileferenco of tlie English nogotiatovs 
at Wa.sliingloti sliouhl hereafter bo reproduced, it is possible 
Lhat .siib^.'rt ieiico muy again bo followed by insult, bit* | 
Eu\,'\i;i» Ci:i:a.‘.y furlhcr showed from Vattel and other 
jurlsl.s that an iiwai'd iniglil bo so unjust as not to 
i)o binding, and ho lias since exjdained that the issue 
of injnslice would bo decided by a supplemental arbi- 
1 nd (ir; but I hero would ])o gi’cat inconvenienco in 
ri'liraiig to abide by tlio decision of ov'cn a Genova Tnbn- 
nrik 'flic (Ideated litigant must have eouciirnal in th (3 
selection of th(‘ arbitraiors, and he i.s therefore in some 
(legri e reqioiLsililo for any mi.si^arriagn wliich may result 
iVom llieir incompetence. On the whole, it must bo 
asmmi'il for the purposes of discussion that litigants will 
nut 1)0 c\rravag:ini]y unrca.soriable, and Ihiit Courts of 
.'Vrbiliatimi will diseliargu tlimr duly. Tlio (|m\sti(m re- 
in.!, ins, Jiow' Ihdr sentence is to bo enforced against a coii- 
1 uumcioiis ddendant. Sir Imivvaiid Guk ysy replie.s that it ia 
the duty 1111(1 tho right of all nations to tirat as an enemy 
ail/ Slafc uliii'h grossly outrages intornational law. With 
eiilii-e ct)ii-lsrei](‘y iui adds ilii' recommendation that the 
elii’cf Lowers .should bind themselva's by treaty to make 
w.ir o’l any Slate Avlilcli refiisc'd to obey an award, iiiile.ss 
ind 'i-d it, wrn'o palpably unjust, 'fhns, if the Geneva 
Tiibiin:il bad ciiterlaiiieil and sanctioned tlie indirect 
Aineiican claims, it. would liave been the duty of llussia, 
\astii.i, (iermany, and Lraiice to make war njam England, 

In CI-.0 (.fa refusal to jv.iy to the ’Unili'd Stali-s the greater 
part of the cost of the Civil War. The exeeptioii in Die ease 
ofgiosdy nil just judgments would (jonstitnto the Eowt'is 
uittj a ( ’oiirl, ol’ Appeal which Avuuld have hoard noil her 
the arguments nor tho evidence in the ca.se. It is at lea.'.L 
a.s probable that two or three gre.at military I’owauAs might 
adlien* to an iiiijiist award as that il: should b(3 delueri'd 
by a (‘onrt which might be asbumed to have some regard 
for its ow'ii character. 

It is stimnge that intelligent prisons should ho so entirely 
absorlied in the pursuit of theories as to be utterly blind to 
the prepo.■^le rolls resiiU.s of their own dednetion.s. Tho 
vscieiitifie .socialists [)robahly listimed w ith undisturbed eom- 
placeiiey to the pro[>osal that belligermits should remain at. 
peace W'hile disinterested neutrals tnude war on tlndr 
behalf. Jn 185^^ no Court of Arbitration tvould have 
decided that Un.s.sia had a rigid, to invade Turkey becau.so 
the Greeks and Latins at Jerusalem, instigated re.spectively 
))y Hns>ia and Kramag had engJiged in a disreputable 
S(puil)blc about the kiy.s of the Holy Sepulchre. It j.s still 
more corbiin that no Geneva award Avould have ])reventcd 
the Uu.ssian army from civi.ssing the Pniili when bord 
Am-;m)i:L’N and .\Ir. Goi;])j;n Inid sueceeded in eonvineiug 
tile Kmpm-or NicJJtn.A.s tlmt inching Avould provoke Eng- 
land to war. It would, on Sir J0dwa]:i) Ciii:\.SY\s theory, have 
bccomiA tlie duly of Austria and Priis.sia to semi their arinie.s 
to expel liiis.sia from tlio Danubian Principal itic-s, while 
France and England ])eaceably e.xpeeted tlio event. If tho 
neutral Powers Inid failed to discliargo theii* duty, tho 
theory of cocreivo arbitration would have exhau-sted its 
possihilitie.s. It i.s certain that at that time Austria and 
Prussia would not, in compliance with any rule of inter- 
national Jaw, have undertaken an intervention Avhich they 
dcclimnl Avlieii it would liave obviously preserved tJiu peace 
of Kur()p(\ SirEnwMiD Cukasv, who once wrote a book 
on the “ Piftecn Decisive Hatties of tho World,” is pro- 
bably aware that not one of tliem, from Arbela to 
Waterloo, could have biicn prevented by any piossiblo 
systmu of urbitratii'n. In a fiuv cases of doulitful riglit, 
wh(jn two unwilling ])arti('s engage in a (p.iarrcl, there luus 
iiovcr been any dilUeulty in arranging a reference to arbi- 
tral ion. No prudent (joveriiinent Avould invito tho 
untliorily of an international tribunal if it were under- 
stood that ambitious bystanders might claim a right to \ 
(Miforco by arms an award which perhaps might be 
llagrantly unjust or ruinously inadmissible. 

'J’o religious \v'ar.s, to wars of conque.sfe oi* of rovongo, 
and to civil wars, the tbeony and practiei^ of arbitration are 
utterly inajiplieabJe; and it seems to be adniitk*d that when 
war lia.s once b(‘gun, arbitrators have; nothing to do witli 
tho conditions of peace. During a period of fundamental 
disturbuiiee, such a.s tho years which followed the Freimh 
Rovolution. and daring the active lifeiimo of Nai’oleoii, 
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the system of arbitration would have boon necessarily sus- 
pended. It is absurd lo suppose that in j866 either 
Austria or Prussia would have acccptod the arbitration of 
any Court on their rival claiius to exercise suprenuny in 
the German Conferhu'at ion. Great wars nro for the most 
pait undertaken for the ])urpose, not of delf'rmininjy, but 
of altering, existing rights. Jt may l)e assumed that 
arbitrators would bo liound by tluj terms of auy treaty 
j)roviously concluded between tho litigants with referenct! 
to the subject of dispute. If Franco wer(! to ilirealen 
Germany with war as IIkj alternative of rcvstnring Alsace 
nud Metz, neither party woiild entertain any donhl. that 
the provinces were foimuilly transferred ly tlie 'freaty 
of IVace of 1S71. 'fho arguments oji either side 
might bo founded on considerations of cxjjedieney or 
moral right, and they would assuredly lie oiihside Mr. 
Dudlit Fjkld’.s International Code, It would be iutevesLing 
to ascevtaiii whether ilio nc^v code inchidea a delinitioii of 
the casiis in which a foreign lAiwcr lias a right to aid 
either party in a civil war. If a (Icrnuin I'oniingcnt wcr.*^ 
to join the army of 8f:i:i;A\o, llu' approval of a. Courl of 
Arbitration would have little icndciuy to allay Die Jenlon ;y 
of Finance. The Frcncli (‘xpeditioii to Mexico was, as the 
result jiroved, in tho highe.st degree impolilie, but tho Go- 
vernment of tho United iSlatcs insisU'd on tlui witlnirawal 
ol‘ tho auxiliary troops, not because their pi-csence was a 
violation of internationa.l law, but because it was dist.astefiil 
to a neighbouring I’ower which had ihe means of enlbreing 
its own policy. The dreary di.sijuisliions on arbit ration 
which voeur whenever social science superseih^s for the 
timu more iiistraetivo and more amusing studies are at 
prc.'-eiit conduetod Linder peculiar dLllicnlties. The Geneva 
lillgalion has, through tho pnvversity of ono of the (bs- 
piitants and the eceeiil ricity of the trihuual, illustrated 
almost exclusively tho vices of the system. In England 
the whole theory is for tho [iri'scnt nnpahilahle ; and no 
other eoiisidevahle State has taken the subject into serious 
considei'ation. 


TUK FLIGHT OF THE ILMSII CLERGY. 

T he man who deserihi'd Ireland as tlio jdea.san(cst 
country in the world to live out of seems to have been 
taken for tlioir prophet hy a good many of tho disestabiished 
Irish clergy. 'I’o ])rocisely Imw many this applies it is not 
(‘iisy to say. I’lic “ Layman ’’ who.so letter appeared in tlio 
'/'o//('.s of Tuesday says thatovm’ sovrui hnudn'd ciirateii were 
ordained in the fow mouths of grace allowed by the Irish 
(hmreh Act, and that all ilieso at once took advantago of 
the permission to eom[)oun(l, and liaro .since coiiio over to 
England to seek their fortunes. As this same permission 
wa.s extended to tho whole clerical body, it may be supposed 
that older men wlio had iiioro to gain by tho pvocei-^s 
(lid not always fori’go it. “ Another Irish Layman," 
wdiosc letter was printed on Thursday, thinks that 
tlie extent of the migration has been much exaggerated, 
and he scorns to show that the 700 ordinations alleged to 
liavo taken place in 1870 must be reduced to about 120. 
Hut he does not deny tho most startling of tho statements 
coutaiued in the first letter. Wo there niad that in order 
to obtain tho right of compounding “many youths of 2r 
“and 22 were ordained by special liconco.” “Another 
“ Irish Layman ’\sriy.s, by way of correction, that “ not more 
than ^50 or 40. were so ordained in all Ireland,” and that 
it was always done legally.” tV'rtainly wo did not 
sappose that the iaculiy required by the rubric Wius not 
obtained in these ca.sos. 'The wonder is that any ojj(} 
should have been found to grant it. Knowingly to ordain 
,a man under ago for tho .solo object of giving him a 
claim to the capitaJize’d value of a curacy would be a fraud 
';pon the Church, whoso mini-sl or lie never meant to be, 
'nd upon the State, whicdi had never intemled to re- 
>gnizo so visionary a vested interest. If the Irish Bi.shops 
wish topi’e.servo tho good opinion of Englishinen, they will 
liave to explain their jiart in ibis .anming transaction. 
Moro than ono of them must have liaJ a hand in it, 
for it is not probable tliat tho whole thirty or Ibrty un- 
fledged parsons were taken from a single diocese. Ex- 
perience has not led us io look for a very exalt.cd 
standard of ccclesiaglical propriety iu the Irish clergy, but 
such ii misuse of Opiscxipal power would go,bcyond alUhat 
could have been anticipated. 

Putting aside this especial incident, there is not much 
in tho migration which seems to call for either surprise 


or cimsurc. When the clergy who have left Ireland for 
England are vmwed iu the aggregate, it may appear shock- 
ing that tluy sliould have hml so lilAle love for ihc Chvurch 
in which, down to its dificstabiishment, tlicy Ijud [.urpost'd 
to livo and die. But eac-h of them had to dccidf; in bis uwn 
case and for Jiis own (drciim stances, and, wh(‘u loo'K^d at in 
this isolated w'ay, it is easy to imagino plausibk* (;\(mis(;s for 
the stop. It is not dcnic^d that tho staff of clc^yy In The 
Jv'tahlislnvl Ghiirch of Ireland was larger than llio Dis- 
established Gbnreli (‘(mid afford to support, ami tlial inauy 
parislK's in wdiicb, so long as the eonnexion wntli tlic lr<ate 
was niaiidaincd, jL was neers'sary for form'.s sake lo k- ('p a 
elerg\inan without a congregatioM, must in future dispe nse 
with .‘••o pnrt'ly ornanujiita] an ollicer. Once jcimit 
th.it the niimhcr of ch-rgy bad to Ik- cousideriibly l•<'du ed, 
and each man wlio w ished to leave W'oiild mil nrally t hlnk 
f liat ho mighr. as w'cll go as .another. A Chun h ihc inaidiinory 
of whjcli brut been friiiiied on ;i scale .sulfudeut to cover the 
wdloh) country Iiad boi-n compidlcd to recognize her tiiio 
lin^itioii nslljeGlmrch of {in nneipicddy (IDtribiitod jiiir;o;ity. 
Vvhnild It not !)(' heller for Jn.r Mi.at. the clergy requiK'd lo 
.serve' lie' uiminished area sliould lie clin'-:ea irom lliose 
wdio wished to take (tfiici* under these changed (-ot d.lnm.s 
wilh('uf ref Teneo U) the parlicnlar eirinimsLaiic.'s if tiunr 
beiieliees JVrIia]is indeed it is giving ‘'Ooie of tile 
emigrcLiif.s too miicli eiN'ilh, to assiimo iiiat tb'-j 
about ihe inter(‘s(s of tiaj ('hiirch fd, all. But, if 
so, it w'C)idd h(5 I'srd lo t-ay that the L. Is'i tUuircdi 
lia-> any om? but lierstlf to lil.^'mi*. h ir.' semi. o' side 
ol lier [lositiou had Ijet-n so excUi^ivdy kept Indore the. 
world that it- is not .slrango if her appM'eir.Usl 

the eiiaiigc wlueh their own secular position h.id undtrgono 
mure lieenly lliau any profeS‘-('d itlcnlily iu tl.e^r ( cide‘ i- 
astical po.sit,ioii. ddioro lins never been inneh la riie 
sjiiriinal a^^])ect of the Irish Gbureh to ('xeite entlmsla,''m. 
She made} low conviTts from Koman Cal holici.sm, aiui'dlio 
few' she did make were of a kind, and obtained by means', 
which jy*r more prudent memlM'rs preferred to keep in riio 
baekgronml. 'fhe sense (»f belonging to a clergy proles- 
serlly ijiiuislcriiig to a pcoph‘ the great iiuijorily of whiidi 
would have nothing to say to them, and eonteiitedly 
ac([uiesciiig in tlieii* po.sition, wais not so ennobling that 
a. man would care to give nj) an auuuity in order to 
retain it. 

iCvcn if (Ik* past Iiistory of tho Irish (^Iiurch h.'id 
ealeuLited to eneoniTige .self-devotion in the chn'gy. Ikm* 
action sinco di.'^e.stabli.shlm'U^ w'ouid have (dlectu.dly 
quenched it. It was pointed out: at tlio time that il‘ ‘‘com- 
“ ponndiug and eiitting ” were to lie avoided, tlie etforfs of 
the Churcli must first of all bo dinrlcd to rcmaiuiug the 
.same body that she was budbre. Instead of this, the objict 
of Kucccs.sivo Synoils has apparently been to desti-oy her 
identity as fast as possible. Tim time seems to be coming 
wdicu the Irish Church will liavo notlnng hd’t lo do 
but to cry, with tho old woman in the nursery rhyme, 
“ vSuro enough, and sure enougli, this ho none of L” 
Hot even the little dug at home w ill know*' lier. In .so far a.s an 
Irish Clergyman foresaw and disliked this nudamorplioMS 
ho had a perfect right to leave. Tfis position in the tdiuicli 
had been Koriously alten'd by disestiiblishment. He ha'l no 
longer tlie Bnfeguards afforded by tlic imm(.)bility of Parlia- 
ment iu ecclesiastical matters, limtead of tin* slow jm*- 
ces.ses of courts of Jaiv, Lo had to look forward to :be 
swift action of an ecclesia.stical assembly armed wiili hill 
puw'ors to reconcile conflicting and to override unpopular 
deci.sions. Ho bad not even the protocthm wineii in a 
similar <’ase ho w'ould have had in England, the protcelion 
of equally^ balanced parties. In Ireland tlio paiey' wl.icli 
wdslies to rerriso Ihc^ Pi\ayer Book far outnumber ^ its adver- 
saries among (he laity, while among the tdcTgy the oppo. i- 
tion i.s too niueli a matter of pnidunccj and t r.aditioiial feel- 
ing long to roust tho will of tho'C on whose liberaliiv 
tho pecuniary future of the Cliureh largidy depends. An 
Iiisb Clergyman whose letter appeared iu the Trines of 
Thursday describes this state of thing?? very aecuriitely. 
Ho says that on the (piestlori of revision the clergy and tli(7 
laity are opposcil, but. tbal, as tlm election to all vac.mt 
parishc.s will bo in tho hands of the laity', the clergy can 
expect very Utile promotion except on terms (»f servile 
oljodieueo to those wdio appoint them. With this power 
ia their Lands the laity will not bj King in bringing tlie 
other two orders to Jo their bidding. Tho majmity 
against cliango will grow smaller every ya^ar, imtil 
at last tho less rcsoluto of. those who dislike it 
will arguo that it ia no good waiting until a lew' 
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inoro rovisiouivsts Lavo boon cltndul to ivarishc.s, and 
that the iuevitablo j^uvreiukT may ns ni'11 bo niado at onco. 
There is certainly the best possililo ^^n-ouud for Ihiit “ vagno 
“ dr(i:id of the 1‘ufcuro ” which hits led JjL.lh/’ and, he 
feels sure, “ will y«.t lead very many more, to leave Ireland 

for Kngland.'' 

This migration of the Irl.sli clergy is not withont its 
lioaring on iho stale of affairs in tlio Chiiircli of Kiigliuid. 
We Jiave said that five yi^ar.s ago tin* Irish clergy found 
that they had exchanged tlio imnioblliry of Parliament 
for the swift fiction of an cccleNiastii al asMUidili. The 
experience of last year raises a doubt wliolber Parliament 
itself is not about to exehaiige its imniolnlity for a. more 
than I'eelcsiastieal ])rumpliiess. If the same tein[)cr is to 
dominate in the coming debates upon Olnirch matters 
which was conspienoiis in the House of (Joinmons during 
the prog’H'ss of the Pulilie \Vorshi[) Hill, it will soon be as 
difficult in England m.s it is in Ireland for a clergyman to 
say of what sort of Chnreh he will find himself a minislei* 
a year hence. We arc already prnmiL-(*(l n siriet, if a (*uo- 
sided, enforeemont of the rubrics, and the opi'ratiou of 
the A(‘t has been significantly postponed in ordin- to give 
Convocation an Of^jiorl unity of doing a little ie\ision in 
the nK'antiuio. IVobably, tlio eominoii Mmso of Englishmen 
will not long endure the anomaly of allowing a elorgyman 
to dcelai'O liis belief in words from the ]ml[)it, A\liilt' foi-bid- 
ding him to express it in givdures wlimi he has left the 
pulpit. In that ca.se iho assuranee given last Session that ^ 
sins of doctrine shall lier.^ai'ter be [Mil on a l(‘vel ^^ilh 
ftius of eeremoniul will bhutlly be made goiub and 
in the Long Vacation after msxt, at ConvoiMiion will 

be eonsidci'lng how 1o use another ihiy of <’,rae<‘ so as to 
mahe si’rmous as well as ritual s(|uarc with the viens 
of the .House of Commons, ilerore that day comes w(‘ may 
bo sure that a largo number of clergy v ill wish to eul,” 
anti will rt grel. that they have not the elrtneeof compound- 
ing us well us cut ling Jt will become H ' [ilain irileri‘^1 (»l' 
an active section of the Clno'ch to have the oxodiis v,h’r:l! 
they will sec (o be imminent soothed lihc That Pne 
Hebrews by a series of perpeimd loans. Cfcour.se fins 
consideration is not one which \\ illhave any weight \s iili men 
who supported tho Puldie Worship Act from motives of 
duty. J5ut it is possible tliat among those who voted for 
it theiv* \Nero some wlio did so ineivly to re .strain a move- 
ment wiiieh they thought likely to shorten tho days of 
Church Kslablishmeius. They may now see in ri-elatid 
what (;omes of attempts to narrow tlie boundaries within 
W'hich the clergy have hitherto been (jon fined. 


TRAVEhLLNG COMEANK LNS. 

I T i» pieUy gcntTiilly vecogiiized that fi'W tii*s in life arc inoio 
trying lliiiii llnit N\liieh uniUrt a couple of tr.’volliug coni' 
panioiis. It is probably iroiii a porceplion of this fact tiiat tho 
modern practire of wedding tours haa bocomo so common. As a 
gnn is tried by firing n cliargo gi’cator than will ever be used in 
practice, so tbo atrciigtli of lue marriage bond is at onco subjerteil 
to the most trying combination of circniastanci'S altaiiinble. It is 
creditable to tlio strength of the doiue.sLic alloctiona that so many 
couples relurn upon dfccnlly good leruLS, and are even known to 
look back upon the ordeal witli feelings akin to regret. AVbon, 
however, tho bond is not of so intimaLo a nature, the niimlM^r of 
failures boars a Largo proportion to tho successes. Men are to bo 
found who will dcclaro that tlujy have laid tbo foundation of 
permuuent frieud.sliips in siicli tomporary companionship, lu 
aome enses tho slateineiit may be accurato, though memory h 
apt to play queer tricks in such matters. Two men will 
come home ii-oia a trip barely on sneaLing tenn.s, and a yeoi' nft< r- 
wards each of them will be peisuaded that hi.s companion was per- 
fect but for sumo triffing dele'.'t of tcnqKM', and they will be ready 
to renew tlieir old aUiimce. A few days’ separation obliterates all 
traces of ilio ,^illy little grievances which were so .serious at the 
time; and it may well be that the iViendsliip which was iem- 
povarilv ^■ndangered it? permanently sireiigtheiied by the net result. 
The phili'-opliiral olwervei* should therefore endeavour to make a 
note of hi', imp:v.ssions on tho spot in order that be may avoid 
such iiliHious. The study both of oneself and ono’s ueighhouts 
under such cmuUliuns Ls aimu ing and profitable. The principle is 
of course simple enough. The smnUost pobblo in your shoo 
may become extremely \e.xatlou8 in a day’s walk, and may 
at the time give far mojo anioyanci^ than is compensated by 
the grandeur of tbo scenery. You will, however, remember tho 
scenery and forget, the pebble. In the same way, any little an|ju- 
liirity in your friends or yourself may produce a petty irritation 
which very sliamo forcoa you to ignore when its cause is* removed. 
You may Ixi travelling, for example, with your ilearcbt friend, a 
yntkxi ytho shares your opinions, who has been your guide in snecu- 
ktion and practice, who has stood by you in difficulties; comiorted 


y<ni in sorrow, .'ind even, it may be, lent you money in distress. 
Unluckily, be Inn uomo little trick of manner or laugiuige which 
you never notici'd at home. Ho keti^ps sumo pot phrase which i.s 
iilwavri recurring in season and out ol soiison j there is something 
about bis manner of eating which strikes you as not perfectly 
delicate ; he has a trick of echoing the last words of your senlencea $ 
and after a time the reeiirienco of the objectionable peculiarity 
ve.xe.s you like tbe sling of .an insect. You feel 1 bat he has cancelled 
for the 1.imt‘ nil cluuii.^ upon >our gratitude. Orestes and Pyladca 
may bo pat tenia of trii iidsliip ; but if in a walking tour ()rc.stc8 
abould introduce into every other si^n I enco the phrase Don’t you 
kiiowi^ ” J’ylinU ‘3 ^v^ould \h\ ready to cut bis throat or drop his 
aequifintanoo in a month. Ikinolio, as Mercutio informs ii8, 
((iiaiTelhul with a fnimd fur cr«u.’lving nuts when he had liazel eyes; 
and tin* cau.<.. was poilectly ude([uiite If llioy were follow-travollcrs. 
A habit of cracking iiiils miglil- easily become an intolerable 
griovencc. 'I’ho .sound is in itself annoying-, and if Jk'uivolio Jiad 
w'-ak toiitli, bis fiicud's perfornuiiicrt would becoino a kind of con- 
blructivt^ insult. I’lie spt'cial offenHVeuess of sucli peciilinritios is 
that civility fiu'bids you to mention them, and that you feci tluil 
your frh'iul is ah.Mihitely nncL>nscious of the annoyance he h giving. 
You ha\o not, llien roro. e\eii thi* satisfacLion of feeling that you 
Inive a right to ilisclnirge your vexation in the shape of rc.8ent- 
meiit. 

'fhere are, of conr-e, many paclixdermatons poi-son.s to whom 
sucli giiev.ini es are unintel!ig“ible, but I'veii tlu* most stolid oi iiinii- 
Ivind beetune.-* Millicii'iitly :ensilue to oilier forms of annoyance. It 
J3 aniiMinir to watch llu' procet'(ling3 of a parly of tlireo or four tra- 
xi'lh'iff av’mo Iki\i‘ hei'ii togetlier for some two or three xveeka. They 
.'•it df)wn fur :in !iltei'“ilima r chat, ajiparently on the most friendly 
terms. IVe.oaitly one of tlieiu makes a setuniiigly barmled.s rcmarlY 
ahuiit till* Weather ur I lv‘ counlrv. The hy.-daiider, though he is not 
in the bUMvt. ininnuliatelY pcu*ei\ I'S that the statement lia.s .some 
hiddiMi applicaliun. .\ kind of thiill runs through the compauiur^ 
ol the .‘'pe.ilw r; eaeli ui 111 ib, .so to s[a'ak, iit.mding b) his arms and 
pivpjring fur a geneial .lelion-, tlie .signal gnu has btani tired, 
Ihuii'.'b we do iiol ' y('( Iviiow^ wlial njii\ b(‘ 1 lie juvei.-^e is.uie in- 
x<d\(d. 'I he bjie.dsM , il h piob:ihli‘, i.s intiudiicing some crotchet 
of hi ‘ uw n w Inch Iuh Inaamie a i‘ect>gni/ed liattlu-gnaiiid. ’J ho 
qin’^lioii lui.s lu'eii fu'jued a dxi/en limes alre.ady, mnl encb coin- 
l», it. lilt knovss evi ly thiii'^ that, eindi td’ t he ol hers Inas to say npv»n 
till* .oihjee!. Tnli.ip', liowever, the inhudneer of the toj'ic 
llionght in Ihe com.-i' ol tlie day of some lil-m r logic.il ni.mo-inre 
w liidi will gi\ e him hi.s revenge fn* Inujier di-leals ; or prrh.ap.-- 
lie S“'s a po^'ililu .lily in hi.? new' audience. Jii the la.-it 
iM*''*, il will he wi>e lo ]'<vcser\e a strict neutrality and alluw the 
struggle tu run \\> n..ini.il cmir'-e. Tln‘ stolid iinin plod.-i .steadily 
on witJj Ills old oj{J n?.ne llie^i**: bus argiunentativo iriciid lidu'.s 
lip tbo challmigo at iime, and ciit.s in witli a vigorous confutation; 
ami the nervous and re.s-rveil man, after 1rying>; for .8ome time to 
prc.M*ne a Jmlieiou.9 silcTicc, suddenly l^iKoa fire, and, dashing into 
tlic thick of the light, becomes more noisy and irritating than all 
the rest of the parly. And so tho coidroversy rages till bed-time, 
and the endless delxito ha lo the merits of two rival inns or 
tho conqruativw merits of the high-road and a short cut is once 
more .adjournefl, to l)e roftiimed on tho first CoTivenieiit opportunity. 
Ill after years tho combatant. s will look back witli genuiiio 
foiidnejAS to tile deliglitful cuiivcrsalious w'liich ii.se.d to lako 
pl.'ico over .1 quiet evoiii/ig pipe when the day’s work wag 
liiil.died. To tlie impartial spectator at tbo jnonient not lung is 
obvioins except r.*d faces, stiaiiied voices, and a general diepiisition 
in the disputfmt.s lo look out for tho most irritating and irndovant 
topics. A dilhu'ent phenoiiioiion is indeed equally common. Wo 
may frequently oUservo a party which haa not even tho spirit to 
gel up diseiissions. It has been formed on tho principle that 
people who are familiar at homo aro likely to make the bn.st com- 
panions abroad. Two or Ibreo men join for a walking tour who 
luivo bemi sitting (qiposittj each other every day for the lost ten 
months at a college table, or obeying the voice of the same Whip 
(luring a rarliainentary Session, or sitting in tlie same Courts, and 
attending tho same mes.s. They aro too familiar, and too tired of 
each other, to care for an argument. One of two things geuorully 
liappens to such combinations. Either the companions sit gloomily 
Btanng at each other in profound silence, making desperate eff'orts 
lo blow into a ilame some feeble spark of conversation about tho 
wdne list or tho railway time-table; or, if more sociably disposed, 
llicy once more chew the cud of the old shop ” which they talk 
during the rest of tho year. A couple of friends may bo seen ro.st- 
ing during the ascent of a mountain, and settling who is to have 
tho next pilk gown, or effecting to look at a picture gallcrv 
whilst really demonstrating to each other how a slight change . 
the terms of a motion might have altered tho fate of a Miuist / 
It i.g a dt'lic.ato question vvJiether ab. 8 olut 0 silence or a recuiTc^o 
lo the very topics IVoiu wliich you. want to cleai* your brain is^io 
most painiul indication of woanness. In either case, though such 
persona are probably peaceable in their external demeanour, it is 
not to be loo hastily inferred that they do not heartily boi'e each 
other. There aro certain eternal subjects for mutual irritation 
which inevitably present tbcinselve.s. As in tho smalleat State 
there ore Oonaorvativea and itiidicals, so in every travelling party 
there is tho great distinction between tho punctiml and the 
dilatoiy. If only two men are travelling together, it is practically 
certain that one of them will be thrown into a fever of impa- 
tience if lie is not at a station half an hour beforo the time 
fixed for the train; whilst tho other, if not systematically late, 
wiU perhaps annoy his companion more effectually by always 
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contriving to bo in iimo at the very hiA. raonieiit. ^ One again will 
bo fleriously vexed if an extra liali-fniie baa b'^en given to AViulera; 
and andtlicr will declare that no ei'onoinu ai jiiea.suiH.^ is wwtli the 
inconvouieuce which it caused. One man hasun insane desire to see 
the sun rise on till nossihlo occasions, and the other sensibly re- 
solved to lie in bed until extracted by eomoUung liho physical 
''ompiilsion. It is an (»pen question whether these dilFerences ar(3 
produced by the fact that oveiy one is disposed t o select for his 
companion some one of contrasted qualitie.^, or whollior Ihoy are 
clovoloped by a natural process of diflerentiatiou. A niHii, fur 
csainplu, Ix'Comea less punctual as ho liiids that bo can dtqicnd upon 
his ooi)j])auion, and his growing iiTegularities malco Ifu couip.inK.n 
inon) nervous than bclbre. In any case they provide iiuteri il 
for tho constant bickerings which amuso (lie c\uicfd ob t ruT. It 
is pleafiant — though W'C do not say ihat tlie ple..siiro is }m‘'iM4y 
moral “'to w'utch the yellow faces an<l dihli(‘vclh'(l coaduiv'U of 
persona landing from a rough sea pas.'^agt^ ; and siieli uiailen.m' — 
faction would be coudider.ibly hei- htemtd if one ci'uM Iw)’\. 
heartily tl]e compaMioiis who have .spout some si': 
welcome tho period of tlieir delivi'rance, so that Ibidr di!ii;J*l ;it 
being rid of each other often thcab a lactilious glow' iS c udlidilv 
over tho parting, 

Tlie moral drawn from such ohiHM-valiuiis hy some . ieiiced 
pei'So.iH is that a traveller bliouUl slwayy go alum*. Vn ».• 
hnwevtir, (uiihi accept the coucl/sion. A man may b> eo:ne euilti 
a.s great a lioro to himself us ninhody el'C cun Ir* to him. lie u-iv 
have the happy fucnlty of strildog up b'niporan .ic^puiul.ine»'.-I'ip 
with chance companions-, bat, to s-iy iiodiliig oi tlje ^ .i\ unc.tljc.c- 
tivo nature of many uf the coiupanloiis llms furc'-d npfm it is 
really ea.siev for the member of a party lhan ft).* a ^'lit'o-v IvivcII/ r 
to make friend?. If three comploUi strangers aie b/ acdit t.- 
gethcr, it is generally a (iidiciilt task for llicin 1o disc(p.<‘r 
may be their coiuiuon subjects of innavst. If t\\o arc <*ou.paulo.:s, 
they can at any rale .shut some diseusdon which may ei\o cii op- 
portunity to tho third to join in the ooiner^alion. 'Hi'- fu-u>i) ui 
a .society i.s ' moH'i qnic1\!y cll’et'led when son.-o of i.lie coc* t'lui'Ul 
atoms Jiavu already enteied into combination. \a(l, ib'TcfoK', i*i 
spite of all the pt‘Uy 'Vexations which one juu-'t (‘'pcct to suif r 
from onc\s best friends, \vc Ih/Kl Hi it on the \>l( ']•• it 1^ \n:ai to 
(ako a. oompafiioji or twr). It is true that -we .aimI )md mit <*' 'b 
other's weult points; that, unlcN? we are of ungcdic temia v, vc Jiedi 
cslublihli certain mutual raw.s ; and that wo \<.i\ liie-h be 

more (luarrelsomo on tlu.‘ last day of the jtniri rv tlrui oii cLc (iirt. 
Ihit vve luuo always the satisfaciion of rcmc’iilicriug th .t n dhi; 
is easier tliuu to drop a IViond when we uvo at Im,-., ‘ i .d.;; n'A 
that prtdjably tbc extreme alwirdvlty of our c iha.s of ( u • -.’cl wl'l 
appear in a huiuortiiis light after a brief period of ul'Seucc, and 
that we shall then had that, if fellow!?bip in tr:i veiling produces 
some tcuipor.ary imtution, it also strength''na some peimancnt 
bonds of union. 


THE GOTHS. 

T ub mind which occiipie.s itself at once wdth things present and 
wdlh things past is liable to he now and then a lit lie st.irtled 
by sudden transitions from one to the other. J’Aciy ono bus heard 
the saying, not a particularly wihc saying, that there was more to 
ho learned from one numlior of the Times than frmn all tlio W'orks 
of Thucydides. But wdiat w^ould have been the judgment of him who 
uttered that saving if he had been called on to cumparc a number 
of the TYmrs with ail the wmrks of HrocopiusP The comparison 
would at least ho more to the^piirpoBo, iu so fur ns to talk of all tho 
works of Procopius, of whom wo havo several disLiuot works ex- 
tant, is less absurd on tho face of it than to talk of all tho works 
of Thucydides. We will not undertake to wvigh a number of Iho 
TimeSy especially* at this time of the year, ag'ainst the Gothic, 
Vandal, and Persian Wars, tho Buildings, ami, in soine eyes tho 
most precious of all, Uio Anecdotes, But thus much is ceitaiu, 
that any ono who turns suddenly from the reading of Procopius 
to the reading of his daily numbtir of the Times is liuble to bo a htllo 
startled. He is indeed liable to be even more stai tle<l th.in ho who 
turns to tho Times from his reading of Herodotus or Tluicydides, 
unless indeed that nuinhcr of tho Times han^K’ns to contain a 
speech by Mr. Lowe. We arc not efrawing on the imugiiiatiou ; wo 
are recording tho experionco of ono, pcrhaj)8 of a small class, who 
thinks that his study of tho affairs of tho ninolccnth <'entury need 
not shut out all regard to the affairs of tho sixth, and who dcvins that 
a study of the history and topo^xphy of Romo is impei foct with- 
out some knowledge of one of the most striking events even in the 
Ion history of Rome herself— the mighty siege of Witiges, tho 
defence of Belisarius. Our sympaihies aro divided as wo 
. stho tale. Our hearts cannot fail to bo cli’awn to tho camp 

ol sat heroic race in whom we rejuico to hail men whom 
it 4 .*. hwrdly an exaggeration to call men of our own blood 
and speech. We fciel with men striving to guard the realm of 
Theodoric, the realm of him under whom Romo was happy, 
from a boasted deliverer who came to gi\^ her peace and 
freedom, such peace and Ireedom as were to be had xvheu she had 
exchanged a Gothic King for a Byzantine Exarch. And yet our 
hearts cannot fail to be drawm too within tho walla of the be- 
Icaguered city, we ar-e dftzaded by the sliU abiding fascination 
of the Roman name, a name to which strangeness and incongruity 
seem only to give a new kind of fascination, whou the Old Romeu 
won bade to we aUegiance of the New, when CsDsar Augustus sits 


I enthroned not by the Tib»^r, hut by Ihc B^phorun, whcM hi; w no 
mofi) tho loTig-dc.-ccndod oikpunu' of Vcuu.t uu.l \ but 

I a biirhiu'hm udvonlnror from tho 1 enkrt of tho ihumht^, jcu; by a 
strange inipbum to roaloro tho doiuiuion and to rodily tho l iw of 
tho jiocient J'hiiperovn and Consuls. Tho magic of tho Hoin' :iame 
has not tho inlluenco when the R* man host id ui. h- up of 
lurelingRof every race and every Rpm*]j, .savo only the rt •' and 
pjx'och (ff tho iSevon Hilla thcnj.'olxi"*. And if our svi.:,- ■ 1 ' -a of 
kindred lead ua into tho r;injp of lh(^ W.de;.' -lu, our pf-u- '■ .;ym- 
jVilhifa lead us own niore Iron,. ly to Uir- jvd.tce on ih. Ih-iciim 
Hill which xvaa tin; dv.’r!li’j;-pja*o uf d- fjiui*T. If wo 

hold with An.rtol]e lImI th'* i-Tiut: t i:. n*)^ lie who poai- 

ll\elv does the (xploit?, ])'’l I'C who can do Hi* .o dest 

evplods with a ri\en ui-’i'v. ipurd place B'h,'- a-ia .hove 
\\( vfoider nnd s-v, alue '• ifan; 51'' * i-'uvrlt*. If .r !iad 
' won au empire Ihr bin* -'elf .-f* wiPbiu}^ hai*k an ^ n -ire for 

I CM uji‘'-r.it'''lul noial- r, li? iniflit rci'i..ips h..M‘ held a iii^lier j.lnee 
' ;h u he di.e:? on the t* Like -o luen^ o S r un'cat 

i UH*n, lie. h:iri hen Ihc victim of a the t.de of ;h blind 

h c '^^r li.'s dor.'* frOiUelhiu"- to O’l'-'i 'haihw the farce *4’ H-. con- 
({UC'oy and didemlia* of ii'ouh*. ll wari a i-lrife betwet'n :i umu and 
;) : c'lon ; jis oiieo llriiH'ib.Ll .stO'Oil K‘>mie, .'*i) now H '’i.-' iriiis 

.-jeaui.d the < hdh *. Tlie ^lavi' of Tinodi-nt iJiid Anl o:in 
ii'jr-Hy f iciJ'ia place j'-UIohl; the ./redct-'l ol’ n'en; hat the crihmli- 
of c\»Ty niiliuirv virtue iu its ld;jhei-t, form, the il.'oi.'dless 
coii*"!.-c. the rtwl;, -uil1"d Hill), the cver-w/itchful Ctuv, thj un- 
‘ar.!.. II loyntty pi-oof a;Aiiia4 n)] ti mpl.'diou nnd .nil iDymtitiale, iho 
crufrai lumiaMiti uiul liiiiilliiic''.' , x\ liich aio lujilcd in the charncter 
of ih all join to p] n o him .at Hie vorv head of hi.-* own 

cr .‘I , ct Hie he ;d of rueu w ho ;e.*e 'rp d as ^onor:Llfi, buthanli v cTcat 
i i') imy oiiiti* cliMi- ctcr. We iia l pci-hc.yq a kiiul of ri'e-vut, a kiud of 
' UR* vff ujildae tiuil (pialiii'js t'O U'dih* should have be.eu tlwown 
av.av oil the b* r\ ice of ;i iiiime or a pl'.-intoiu. But we cannot 
l.ecp Iv.ek our .syinpfttliy; if we do not. rejoice, we at least admire, 
.i.-i H.ie calm comu'^o of the liero.al. the hi- vl of a motley luualfiil of 
hieiet u.iiios, h.tllles all the cllort.-i of ii tjHuj, loul that a uaii-'Q of 
our own blood. 

Ill t!ie '•eeiiiid sii'M of tiie war tho pci’j*onf\l in'eveit '-j Mt as 
1 ec ily oil tlie (Jothu.* on Iho ibimyn 'ode. Tolikifi wat» iu every 
s,.*v a. worthy udver.sary for Beliftaiiii.-’. hini?'elf. P*ut the two 
lieiocA vsuro never in the saiuo way directly mritched xMtli one 
anoti'cr. At le.'st they are not diivelly uni1eh»?d in arras; hx 
anoihv'r \va V tln-y are more Iruly niaUh d wiien Tolilas sinrcs 
H"’.,ie in cni 4 vcr, not to the but lo Ibo leat miiijr, of ikdi- 

fariii i. I'uo such nu-n clc’iHy nnder.s!.oo(l one another. The King 
i of the Coth^, and the mnu who, but: lor hi.4 oxvii ub^wcAing 
anally, iiiipht have been King ol’Hio G.-lh.'* iik'tw.nl of him, stftnd 
out among those men who make us pnnid of our speuiej. Yet 
boih biOong to classes of men which ha\o passed into \ 'oMM'bs of 
ciniteinpt. What after ail was Belic*:iriiH, in ?pito of hi? Slavonic 
birtli and hi? Roman <*on.siil.sIiip, but a Gre<*lt of Ihu Lowtr Km« 
pire P W'h'it was ToliJas hat w.aa TliCMl-iric hiiiuelf, but a mero 
Goth? V\']ien wo liuvo fome<l our notior’s of a (lolh from Ifro* 
copIiLS and G.ussioduma, it certainly is a hltlo wtarlliiig to seo what 
kind of idea scluib in tho columns fd' tho more niodoni oracle to atUick 
to<ina.nie wliicli u oareboginuing to learato rovcronce. If anybody has 
bnen destroying tho monuiuenUs of Bolhi or any other place, whether 
t with hamiiun's and chisoU or plaster of Parie, or in any other way, 
let him by all meanB bo called sorao bad naiuo. Only wiiat i» a 
bad name? Whmi wo look at tho ruin.s of Rome, when we learn 
their history, when wo road tho edicts by which tho Goth Thoo- 
dorio strove tv> keep tho Romans from destivoying their own imti- 
qiiilies, we might think of calling such a one a J toman ; wo 
should never think of calling him a Goth. We might ho inclined 
to put him in tho same class us a Roman baron, us a Pope or a 
Popo’s nophew' ; we should not dream of putting him in llio same 
doss with the King who .^paretl the bnildmga of Ibimo und with 
tho King who restored them. In this matter of destroying :uid 
presm'ing iiionumcnts, wo may be tempted to think, with Liut- 
pniud, that Runiim i.s the very worst naiiio that ono can call a man, 
and assuredly Goth is tho very beat. }\>r a aum with tbeae 
thoughts in Ids mind it was somclliing of a shock a little while ago 
to take up a cuiiy of tho T:meJt in which Hmre was a letter, v\ ritten 
in tho very at.itelic.st stylo in which a letter could bo wrlUeu, in 
which the ciuTospondcnt, who aignod liim'udf J, 8. Laurie,” com- 
phtiTxcd th it d.iuuigo \y,i» Ixdiig done to cerhiiu anGcut buildings 
in India by (ho process of taking c:iid.^. If the fficts bo so, no-liing 
can Ix) moro reasonable than the complaint, if it had only been put 
in roasormble language. But some people would think tliennieives 
degraded ffjT ever if they atoopod to say anything in reasonable 
language. They must talk in the grand style, they must bring in 
I some allusion, sonic metaphor, some roundabout way of saying 
I evei^thing, or their character for lino writing would bo lost for 
I ever. *So Mr. Laurie, alter expressing his astonishment, the most 
! reasonable astonishment, at finding things of this kind done at all, 
I goes on to say 

My .iBtouiftluneut was not abated by iJxe information that these icono- 
clasiiis had beeu perpetrated uoithor by fanatic Hindoos on the one hand, 
nor by Mubsulmans on tho other, but by a Goth of the latest advauced typo, 
acting under Imperial sanction. 

All Mr. l^urio’s metaphors seem to keep in the Byzantine lino. 
Ilia first figure about the iconoclasms callB up visions of Leo tlio 
Isaurian and Constantino Copronymos, and between them and tJio 
persons complained of there is that degree of likeness wbicJi is 
found among all people who destroy anything. But wluui vve como 
to the Goth of the latest advanced type, acting under Jjjiiojrial 
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sanction, ” we are puzzled indeed. ^Vhai i.3 a Geth P what ia 
Imperial aanciion? what ia a Got h of llie advanced ivpo ? 
liow ia one Goth more advaneed than aiiotlierr Wo liavo hoard of 
pc'oplo who were “ J liherfua I libeiniorca ” : were there others 
who wore Gothic ip.: 'n GotliioiV'.G’P 'I'ho “ (dolli netin:^ under 
Imperial sanction ” soiind.-^ odd to ono who has chiefly l>ceu 
dcaliiij^ with Goth'* a.^ opponents of the Impcviitl armies. Yet it 
id not to he denied that amon;r the endless varieties of peoples, 
and ljm;;niip:cs in tho camps of licli -tarius and Narscs, ono 
or two ofliecns of some mark have hcen found who milly 

did answi-r to the description of (iuths jiciIik; under Iiuperial .sanc- 
tion. Jhit wJiethcr they 'were Goths of the laie.-t advaiws'd typo, 
or wlifit .should haY(^ led Air. Lanrio so lar out of his way in bcarch 
ol a met.ijdior, ia wliolly heyoiid our ])ovvcr of pue.'*.^in^. 

Tho .simple truth of courst? ia that Air. Laurie did not nni.in 
anytliinfj iu particular, and wa.s not ihinKiuc’ ahoul I ioths or auy- 
thing* else, but merely wanted lo tell a st(«ry 'wiiieli would lune 
heeu quite to llie piirpo.:)e if he had only chosou lo tell it iu a .dm- 
ple way. “ iconoclasms” and “ Imperial snnclien ’’ aloof csniivo 
simply tall talk, a grand roundabout ^^ay of saying wluit might 
have been said fitraigbtforwardly. Tint llie dr.igging in of the 
Gotha is worth noticing. Jt shows Hint (me of the imvt absurd * 
errom, or rather superKlitions, tluil ever grew nj) is still in force. 
!Not many days be.loro Air. Laurii' wrote, somebody calling himself 
A Tloliday Gorrespondent” wrote to describe ibo p«‘ople. of the 
neighboiiriTig <-oiinlry goinginlo Ibulen-Hadee oi 'lUiie olinT of the 
(Jerman watering-places, lie could not help ealliag it tho “ eudy 
of the fJoths into Jlomo.'’ 'I'his of course was luei-i* UiUi:-ense, and 
had no im'aiiing al all, oveept lo show that Du? I lolidav Gorre- 
Bpoudi'nl’' had hoard of Rome and of (lol.hs. .Still even ihi.s.^hows 
the vulgar notion of Golh.s being a kind of petqile about ^\bom it 
is safe lo say imytliing. Air. Laurie's talk goes a step further, if 
ho thude^ at all, he tliinks ihitt Gotlis wt ve, a kind of p<H>plt‘ who 
were in the habit of degtioying aneienl buildings, statues, and the 
like. We believe tlrat lliero reallv are ^usqde who serionsly 
belio\e, tbie. 'riio sim])le i'aet is that llu' I tomans thenir^eUi s 
doslroYrd iho monument^ oi' their owui city, and, vvlum tluw be- ] 
gall to lie ashamed of so doing, tluw laid tlio biami* on the inno- 
cent (billis. How deep ti hold this inoiislr ais iii\enlion took 
on tho popular mind in Italy is shown by a eood many cui ions 
fitfl'rie.s which will be foinid iu tho latter of GreL'on)\iub ’3 
Gcsvhicyc (h'r StfJiU Hthn. Jn sober hi.^ tor > it v\oul(l be hard to | 
find that any Goth ever wilfully defaced anything fr<»in one end («f 
Italy to the other. Alanc deslro}od nothing, wliahuer Ida iriM>p-; 
may bale taken away iu tho -way of plunder. Theudoiic siio\e 
to leep tlu5 Lomana from destroying tliLur own munument.-^. If 
Totila.'A, for military reasons, broke dow-n part of the walls of 
Rome, be i.-3 hardly to V; blamed for that; and the sobliens of 
Wiliges are hanlly to be called destroyeis because tlie hobiu'r.s of 
llolisaritis tlu'evv down the fctaluc.s from the tomb of lludiiau on 
their licud.s. 

Lvorv omj ivill eiusily be iiblo to call up in.staiictM of this C(*m- 
mon, but not the less strange, fashion of using llu 5 word Goth, 
8 onieiiiin‘s a.s equivalent to de.struyer, .sometimes as a. vfiguci teian 
of contempt, willioul any p.articular meaning. Tliero arc one or 
two odd eases in llosw ell’s Lifv of Johnson, ami the Sprrtafor ia 
full of them. Hl'ill wo can pardon Addiscui bu* deseribing Sir 
Roger among the tombs at WcstiuinsUu- as looking •• likt: tho liguro 
of a Gothic l.iug.” ATet, if Ibe ligure of Sir Roger Imd been mm’o 
like till huurt' «)f Ataulf, tiio widow might porlup.s have been uioro 
ready to play tho paii of I’lacidiu. 

After all, the moat ciiriou.s npplicatiem of tho (Jothic name is 
tho architectur.T,l one. IVoplo who know nothing about urchiloc- 
tiiro, and iiotJiing uliout Got.h.«i, cull mediieval areliiteeture Gothic 
in sheer «‘on(empt. Then, just a.s great piirtic.^ themselves tu()k up 
the eonlomptiious nicknames of W hig and Tory, votaries of 
medimval architecture took up the name nial deftuided it, not as 
having anything to do with tlio nalional Goths, but in the general 
sense of Teutonic or media val. Gothic iirclii lecture, in short, w’us 
ttometliiug like Ah* 8 . Itadcliiro's ^Hiolhic. .stories.” Ainl tho name, 
inav‘.cura 1 0 as it is, is certainly eon\enient to oppo.se. to Roiiiaiu‘sque. 
liuL it is lo bo remembered that sumo people Hcem seriously to 
Ii.ave lliougliL that Golhu*. architecture was invented by tho Golbs. 
There is an edition of tho Eneyclop:edia ilritannica which savs 
th.Ht “(lotbic architecture was a iiiauiier of building introduced 
by the Goths, when they had altogether overrun tho Roiriaii I'hu- 
pire,”Hud lidded that, llie Goths being totally destitute of genius, 
neither architecture nor any other art could bo improved by them.” 
And we have seen this strange pn-s-sag-o cojiied in a bo<;k published 
within the last thirty years. Rut it isutUavemui that wo most feel 
the lack of some other nomenclature. The ono spot in tho >vorld 
where, there is Gothic architecture in tlio liistoricul seiiso is just 
the spot where there is ueno of tho least moment iu tho coa- 
vontionid sense. 

It may be that in tho next session of Parliament Sir John Lub- 
bock, Walking in tho steps of Tlieudoric, will again give us an 
Ancient Monuments Rill. If so, we shall gladly hail him as a 
Goth of the Intent advanced tyqie, and shall wish him all success 
agiiinat Air. Benlinck and all such Roman and Popish-minded per- 
sons 08 rejoice in tho right of destruction, Their models are iho 
Rarborini ; w-e prefer the Rarbari. 


THE FURXESS DISTRICr. 

N orth -AV liiST Laneashiro lins no historical title to cofebriU'. 

No r vent of e\eu lliird-rnte importance in English ulstoiy 
had tbw part of the coimlvy for its scone. AVo must be under- ’ 
stood to bo h[)e.aking now', riol of wbat ia know'll to tho lloiiso of A 
Commons as North-W'ost Lancashire, but of tho part rou^hlyf^ .1 
bounded by AYestmoieland, (himlieriaml, and tho sen, or Afore- 
cambe Ray, its ntleet. iiiis ivmtuils us tliiit iho si-a in this parti- 
cular region hiis encroudioil much and is fast imcroaching further. 

It is, in short, eating up the liiiul, and has, within recent memory, 
eatiMi out a large hole in it. So that there is a “ missing link” of 
the county, owing* to a portion having been swept aw'ay ; and tlio 
trnvellei* in piLvdiig from one ])art of liMiicashire to anotlnn* at high 
water must p;i.M»'ither ncre.s.^ the sea oi' through ANTstmondand. 'J'ho 
names of “ New Grange ’’ and I dd (irungo ” betoken places W’liich 
at no distant date were iloiibtle.^s the sili'S of farmboM.->es, but 
W'hich now lie far out in the bay, ])robably from tw'o to four miles 
from the shore-line, as ]iii<l down in tbiMuap, on tlio Liiiieastei* 
ride. Gn tlie furilier snhi Urn church and rectory of Aiding bam 
stand now on the s-ea edge, althoivgh piTsons of no more than 
middle age remember a boiuesload with eottages, liehls, mid a 
road now wliollv swept luvay, and wlnr^o silo is cvwercd by tlie 
sands or sw'epl by the wa\e-^. The (b-owii is )m>prietor of a c,on- 
sideralile ti\u t of land in these jiarts, wdiich muot liave been laigely 
wasted, and is f^till wastiiiir, by the advatuN’s of the sea. Tlie case 
seem-i a eritieal one. ti.'i the’ Idw elill’i'^ mn'-tly of soft earth willi no 
powm* of rt'sialanci' ; and .^om • .«ue)i deletici' as may be ()b^ev\(id ill 
Ramsgate and ether plaee..^ on I lie and t'^onth coasts setnus 

called for, wlmie the boll i li-ilk is slrtnudlunital bidow by a faci' of 
solid masonry to keep tlie waves from undermining it. The mime 
Rardsea,” the niivt pari.sli to Aldiugliaiuon tin; north-east, I'lvonrs 
the same notion, bfiMiig doubtle,«s lieeii Rml's iA/c, and pobiliii,ir 
thus to .some island wliieli would seem lo have been wholly 
obliterated by tho inroads of the tide. I’liere is a pvoject of a. 
loop railway to I'use ibe pri'.ssure of the imn tniHic on the l■’uI■ness 
liiM', lo b(^ tlirowm nnual ihocoastof the little puniiisulu of l-’iina r\, 
on the edge of whieh the 1 wo lubl-nmued phicis stand, and to run on 
tin' Ihit of the beach .somewlnu’e below liigh-w'ator mmk. ’Ibis, 
if &o1kII> built, may pob>il)]y act as a breakw’ater no Je.ss th:in a.^ •! 
moans of loc<»mutiun ; l)iit we believe the Jirst pile bus not yi t, 
been driven, nor the lir.sl spade-full cd’sand )et turned, with a view' 
to this work. 

Tho peninsula of Piirues^^ has a fertility mid ])r(»ductiv(‘m ss in 
agriciiituro mnl in metals tar idiove the avtuago ol I'inglmid, end a 
nu'e of inliabitauls renusrlv.ible evm in l^micasbire, j>rulf 
virnni as she i.s. The Nonumi lienediclincs from ^Savigiiy, wlio iti 
King Stephen’s time cvossial iive-MVths of England Ixh’oo* they 
tixed on the se-qaesteriul valley in J''nriu'bS known eharaeteristicailv 
a.s the “ Vale of the l)e<uliy Nightshade,” from tho abumlmice of 
th.at plant in those, p/iGs, found the result ol’ their w’aiidenngs 
quite worth the luhrjiirs of the w:iy. The\ nnast have met <iu 
almo.st unadulterateil Norse pripulalion. A\ o find -by .and -/hirni/r 
and -b(>ih m the local nomenclature, while the Norse conne\ion of 
tho Islo of Man lying only a few Jjouv.s’ run from Larrow', L bhowii 
by its Rishops of “ Soilor and MaiG being dependent on llu* .Vveli- 
bishop of Ti'oudlijom in Norway; “ Sodor ” being “ Sudreyjur or 
Southern l.slands /.c. tho Ihdjridos from a Nerso stall li point, 
iK'cordiug to the learned historian of “ Words and I’laces.’’ Tlu; 
Ubpoct of tho r.ice of men who people these regions .''hows tlu^ 
soinewdiat harsh and hardy character of the Norseman, mellowed by 
a more genial, and diluted by a mons watery, climutt'. In Rarrow, 
the chief centre of the iron trade of tJie region, there ha.s bef'ii a 
great admixture of men from muny soui’ce.s, e.speciully Wales and 
Cornwall, as furnishing miners ready made, and from Ireland, a 
near and ri;ady nursery of all liauds for protitablo labour. It is iu 
tho more purely agricultural villagea that tlie phy.sicul type is, 
naturally, l)«‘st preserved; nor is there, wo lielievo, any equal area 
of rui'ai England whicli could surpass or probably equal it. 
The commercial importance of tliis district dates from not abov o 
ten yeare ago. It is still possible that an immensely larger dcvclon- 
meut may take place. The discovery of hematite iron ore may be 
said to have laid tho foundations of the fortune of tho region in 
question ; tho discovery of ii workable coal-mine iu tho same vicinity 
would criiwm that good fortune. Eanic.st attempte to di.scover coal 
at Kampside, an outlying seaside hamlet of Rarrow, have been 
kept up by some ardent foj*tune-hiinters for some years past, but 
without any pronounced success. They seem disposed still to per- 
severe, in spite of over sevtmteen hundred feet Imving been 
bi)red through fruitlessly. Tho borer is a hollow jointed steel 
tube, and is armed at tho boring extremity with an iron emv^y; ” 
set with “black diamonds,” by tho abruaiou caused by w^*^ ' 
as it revolves three or four hundred times in a minute, more i 
I a hmidred feet of sandstone at a depth of over eleven hundrei^^y^. 
from the surface was pierced iu a yveek. Borings cither by tb]^if 
some other less highly suientitic agency, sometimes for coal,'^u& 
more I'reqiicntly for iron ore, are common all over tho EuruL"^s 
country. The tinvcller by tho least frequented roads will find one 
of tbeso “ hods,” os tho upperwork of l)io shaA; is called by tlio 
country people, cropping out in tho half-cleared thickets of somo 
coppice, or by a solitary hill-side tarn, or amidst tho rich verdure 
of some meadow bottom, unbroken perhaps before since its first ^ 
vegetable crust was formed upon it. Ho finds air and earth 
throbbing with an uneasy hum as he approaches the machino ; 
when nearer he finds this broken by the clatter as of wheel and 
ratchet, accompanied by a tearing noise as of a piano. The etiect 
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on a horse’s nerves of an iron nioaster planted hard liy the road, 
suittini: out lire iind suiolvo at a level ti little ahovo his eyes, \vitli 
the Ainlier a^iTravatioii <d' the noi^u iiforosaid, is more severe than 
that of a locomotive upjiroaohed at a level eroorinj^, niul the b '-^t 
hrokcii liorsos, aceuatoiued to the proximity of raihvav.^ have been 
lijjown to rofuflo to pass the road thus beset, and to fairly turn Inil 
imd bolt. The richer homatito \eiii8 are comniouly found in tlio 
luount'iin limostouo, the outcrop otwliicb encircles the older .-dates 
and “ Silurians” of the Ounihrian «roup. Tho touri.'^l vec'‘^;nize.s 
the peculiar industry of this ropdon most rudably iii llm ^u-(>ups of 
miners, rod nil over to Ihe very wliites of their eyes, wlaun lie en- 
counters alonp; the roads. Tho co.i.st villa;;es p«ir->n«*. a somew 
])ivciiriou,s pursuit of lishiii^^uiul cuclcliii}/," for which Harrow and 
I Averpool, with their hiri>;e populatious williin ei.sy cli.^lance by 
rail, atlord suitable marlvels, while tlio rich stiil of tht‘ ueiirlihuur- 
hood m-ilce.s tho homestea<Js teem with all the produce of au-ri- 
ciiltural labour. As the Btep])in^^-stom^ to the lalcu and moimi.im 
nyion frt)m Wimlenucrii to Keswick, this part of the cN>imty, hv 
asli^dit (h'/our westward, lies williin easy rc'-ich of vi-ilors, anil 
sehluiii are so many objects of interest on the side both of the pic- 
tiires'pie and ot tho useful lou.id witliiuso narrow' a radiu-?. 

TJie usual reflect i(mfl awakened by a ruined abbey are hciuhtcncil 
when it staiuls amidst the throii" of liiisy indusi ly w'hl(‘li iti model n 
day has assembled oji tho very same scene. i\Iim'.'', horiu^^s, and 
hlasl-liirnacos spit their jets of ilaimj and sti'.aui aud .smoko within 
half-an-hoiir‘s W'alk on ])rohahly all t-idc.4 of W'ha,t was »)nce. tlio 
Ahhey of St. iMaiy in Funii-ss, and on .‘^ome side.s w ithin miichic^s. 
The railway ciit^ clean thrf.ii;jli iho still be.iutifiil \ alley ’\cl<-j)C 
“ of J)e:ully XiLrlitshade,” spri-^^q of which ])lant, bv 1 he way. a|h* 
■|)ear on Hie seal formerly lioriie by tli(' abbots as part ol their u.-'iial 
coLriiizancc. '.I he station is hituateil alm(»H w-ilhin 1 lie ruins, aud the 
hotel adjacent hfis a mass of aiiluim' buihlin^’S, beinf.-- pait of llic 
moasitic remains, luiij.;' hi-twecai it and iu >i.il)l,‘s. makes (lie 

ch*mcf.s slrmiLrly a-ainst tin* po.^ihihly of a solitary except 
Vorhii]).', at midw'intrr. At 'riiitem a visit to ikt Abbey may often 
be paid without tindiii;,^ another ]ut.'.oii .^aie Urn uiude to break the 
silence; Imt at Knnii‘.>s tho iniNililfe lell<iw-ia'e.itnre m.iy pio- 
bahlv t dxO tho form of a miner nut on spree,” iinh-ss tin* enu- 
teinpt for any object which oni^ cati i-eo W'Uhout pa'.inir should 
make tho Abbiy sci-m uuw'orlliy of such .'in imp.a l.tnt per- .n s 

lJoli«-e. 

[t 1 nay not iniprobibly come to p-iss that tho and bills 
loiifid {dumt it may bf InnieycoHilvd by mining' airencv, and tli.it <i 
j)0pulation imiN pather aloiijz tin* line of railway, ami » -^pecl.illv 
iilionl. tile station of l-'nnic.s.s Abbey, whicli m.ii tlcmaiul cliurch 
.iccoriiniod'itiiin on a scale iit pi'escnt nnlvmjw’ii in lie ^ • pait-^. 'i'ln* 
<]ne>lion w'ill then occur, \\ liy not rebuild the .'ihbt'v chtirch fm* 
])aroclii:d worship.'^ It would bo tlio noblest and litte.'l .sh^ll(^ for 
iho devotions ol the iiei;: Iibourliood which its w'ealtli and bciieli- 
cent piety once mirtiiri'd, aud nmid.>t which il le.is now' .stood deso- 
late for nearly three centuries and a h ilf. The plan is of coiir,si‘ 
noble and .spaiions --wIh'm wars a L’lsterciaii clinrcli not so!' — 
])ut simple wuhal and jiniclic.d. It is jn>L a crncilbrm church 
willi a lar_-e chancel arch. There aj^Jiear to ii.aie been two 
pulpit.- , oil,' lor tjie Iraii.sopt and choir lookfriy sonth-eastw'ard, 
the otliL'i lor the k“'S preci.sely di'U'rmin ible. TJie mmIiH.i, 

with bi''iuttrnl]y ric'i 1 ibern.'.cle work in the decoiatt'd shle, are 
nenrly peifect still. 'J'lio bsnlis of ancient jibl>ot.s xvitli richly 
lloriatcd iro.s.si‘s, and one of a mnlllated crusading' kniidit, arc still 
entire aloiiir the broken floor of tlic cliancel, the names of aovcrnl 
lioin^*- more or less dNlinclly legible to the ediictled eye. 1’be 
vast width of the A\iii(lowrt Oimt and west would ^i\e a grand 
transpareiiCY and ligbtih'ss to the restored cliurcli, while 'there 
wouhl still remain eiioneh of ruin in the otlier monastic baildinjr.-i 
adjacent to envelop the. whole in a veiierablo halo of aiiti«|uitv. 
The few hundred tliou-sand pounds of expense would ])roI)al)lv not 
be lelt by llio noble owmer, nor griidged, if tliero wa.sarc.il de- 
mand for a useful and pious work. Dalton, about a mile away, is 
n rather quaint little town iin the Hope of a hill, on which .Hands 
the castle clo.sely connected with tlm l’\irne.s.s luonastcrv. There 
is, hy the way, another ca.stle more purely of the pati-t, at Gleastou, 
a village in the UaiTow neighhourhuod. this of Dalton lias iiio.Htly 
disiippojired, and what i.s lelt is mti.sked on one .side hy a I'ubbisliy 
modern /(urtde. A third cfwtlo stands w'cll out at Wm on 
Lslaiui — lately insulated, no doubt, by the onward sw’cep of the 
waves, 

yiuco the Norso keels hoverodia the oiling, ])er]iaps in the lonll: 
century, no invader has ever come this way. Tlie Cumbnun 
niouiitains were a tolerable bulwark against furav.s of t he. Scot. 
'Die region is happy in liavin^j^no history.” It .seejus t.> ha\c 
been just sk'ipped by all the ullairs of moment iu all ages. I'lu; 
landing of Mary ytiiart and tho south wai-d uuirch of (’hnrles 
Edward came nearest to it, but yet missed il. It hn.s slejit in the 
silence of all tho centuries. It now foima one of the bu.-iost 
and most interesting parts of England. 


ULTRAMONTANISM AKD SDIKXCK. 

T he Times has been enlivening its renders at this dull season 
with a controversy about llio teaching of scicnco at the 
Roman Catholic University of Kensington. Cantab,” 
and other Protestant writei-s have been essaying (o prove from 
hisL0i7 that science cannot bo freely taught under Koinnn Catholic 
ftuspicesj and the Professors of the new institution have been doing 


their bc.it to answer llmru. WhcHicrwe mo from an 

angry iimnuatiun in liii«t wcck‘.s " 7 b//iW, lu ilit- oiIm-i iijat sduiy 
C.'illi.dics “whimper uuxvoithv things” uf Mgr. (!,qitd’s uaVccut 
academy, that 11i(ir.i i'. .muuo divii^ioii aiimug ('uiliolu L’ lhem«ch<^ft 
on the matter, it is not for us to say. The vclatiou of seionco to 
Calholicisui, or rather to tlm ikipact — for it is ow Lk-ipal iu- 
fiHlbiUty that tlie W'jiole coiitroxersv ro.dly ImiL'c'?— -i.> Iiowcmt ii, 
(jue.-ilion of some iiitere. 4 . \nd, without commitliug ouiselMr^ to 
the H(ki of oithur jiartv in tbeivceul com’-spou<lcnce, avc pm-poso to 
s.iy a lew W'ords uiimTii. Jn the lir?t place, Hk'h, w'e may fnmkh 
adiiiit thai .“onm of tlicso j..q<ailaiit.q of “ Koinan Catholic liberty 
of judgment ” have .diowui mon* zeal ilnm di.'=civtioii or knowlcdgo 
in ihoir method of .-itt ici.. The alkyed ca.so of Virgiliu.s and bis 
view ot the antipodi's, fur ii).‘'(i‘iiiec. i-i lor .M",('rtil rca&on.q Tiotliing 
wli!ite\cr to the ])oiiit. Ji i.sfar from clear exactly wdiat. Virgilins 
taii--rht, mid Xcauder lliiiik^ that the prdNi.-ioiiul cnisure, 

ha.scd entirely on a liu lile repoit .Muit b.y JkMiihtee, avoi*'' from tho 
notion that his teaching iino!vi-d a denial of the whole luniiim 
race heing sprung ir..m Adam, and con-^i .juciitly included in llio 
guilt of origiiia .1 sin. At all events, after biniijiieniii'j tlu' accined U» 
Jiomo for lurtlicr examination, Pope /.tchary a iw le.i.s tu to alter 
Ills ojiinioj), for V’lrgilius, in.He.ul of being condemned- -and, n.s 
ono corr.‘‘.poiideiit of tlie '/'i/uf.'i a.'-serli d, hiiriit - iK-cvine Di.shop 
of Sal/.biirg ami a canonized Saint, fl'lieii, iij'ain, Mr. AN’illdn.iou 
ol 1 iiiltv'rworth thinks ho lim; ni.ide a gjiMi, point bv quoting and-- 
unfort imalcly Ibr ]jiiij.'.e]i-~tiMn^kiling a Fcnt.-noe from tho Latin 
jirehiee to l.'ie .It -.iiit cililiciu ol Aew ti>n i /-//// fyjd/, publi.slicd in 
1743, in oi‘ti. r to prove tli.il the editrir*. prouii<-(‘d to “yield 
a-sent to' li.e decrees coudenming- (Jalileo, while teaching 
the Jielioceiilric il.f'orv as pliilie.ipJncallv true. Jhit tlm xvord 
winch 'll*. \\ ilkiustui I'eudci*. ‘*|(» yield aii.^ent ' happon.s to 
h-'. 0.W7/0*, w'hicli .simply means to oV//. \\ hat llio .lesuit 

editoi;- jiroini*-»d wa.s, not an r.i o/oam a.* s lit to tho doclrino of 
ihe Iknpal ileei'M; — wliieii tliey nf com si* ioiew' perfectly well 
to be inl.-u — bill the sort of exievjuil iK t< leucc implied in not 
publicly contratlliting ir,w)df*li becaiue famous in the .laiiyciiist 
eontioxersv 1*\ tlie, uanio of “ (dj.soqimais silence,” and whicli had 
llieii, niOf* ih.'.u a cell! HIT after (r:'ldeu.s condemnation, conin 
to be lield Miflicient at lioinc, fliteso howi'M*r art*, miner 
issias. The lirnnt «»f ih'* ditla nlty 1 ur-'s, ami is fell liv Ultra- 
niont me uiiolopiLsis to liirii, on tla* lacL td tbibleos condoniru'!- 
ter hei’esv b\ the, IlelySoi'. Ik lore I (Sjo tlio difl’u'ult V in it.v 
pe.*M*nt .shmte (litl net exist. .V IbmiaM ( kitholin might then havt^ 
iiiged phic -ibly enonpti I'ait lie r. erottod ila, deciHon, but tli.at 
{|ti.er all il ^tidy embodied the nnivt'rsd religie-j.^ isiMiiiment td' Hu* 
<1 1 V, wlietljer ai’.oii'/ I holies or i’l'oJt siimU, w ho equally rc- 
giivdevl the < 'operijjean theorv a.s coniradict.jrv to Senjituve, and 
tllelel<.»lV llCietieil, ;'’ul tO.it tho Wolst to he ^atd of tlie I’opt* wdio 
coMdt'inm d it. was tliiit iu* w.is lui! b.'ter,; Ins a/e. Hnt this 
answer i.s no longer ;n,iilal)]e Jor tluvse wJjo accepr the Auticaii 
definition of Papal inhillilnlitv . 'fliev are hmijul lo sliow eitlier 
that the Po)i.Mie\er re il]\ deeiih'd l!i(‘\|ue.ti«>n at all, or that he. 
divided il light ly. One eeceiilrie w liter Ji.-s ..'ctimlly inain- 
laiiK'd Ijolh aUeinatives to-jt-lher, but wi* max ctniline our- 
.'^elve.s licie to the Usual I'ltramonta^e plea, whieli is adojd-'d 
by Mr. Clarke, (in* iiow-h -appointed Prme.ssor of Xai'iial 
diicolony at lu*n.siiiaton, Tiio censure pionounei'il on (Jalileo, 
he was not the. act of the Pout ilf hiim-elf, but of two 

Poinau (k'jngr''g.il ions, wlio.se (li'ci-s’oi.s, though nmuiug in llio 
Pope’s name, po.^se^.-ed no supreme and llnal x.iliilil',. IJo add.s 
that to piovt* <i coufnnlielion betwi'en C.vtimlio I'aiili and science it 
must be. shown that some, scientilLc truth has been condemnod-- 
( I ) nut beciiu.se of niannei or eMiinde eiivumstanees, but on iho 
ground that it i.s contrarv to .s.)n:(‘ ductiine of ll>e Calliolic r<‘linion ; 
and (3) not bv any L-uLrudniute iribim.il, but ])*r tlie supreme aiul 
tiiul tribunal of the Catholic Cjiuivh. It is ei-iy to show that on 
Cltr.amontaiie principA-.s the comlemnatiun of Cialilu* fulfils both 
conditions. 

lo entiT on a vlelailed lii'^tory of the a flair W'ouhl require more 
.sp.ire tli.an we eaii coinniaiid here. Hut we may refer oer readers 
to a learned and aide jiamphlet on 7 >/i' 7 >wYr,s oijmmt 

ihv Motio>i of' the t\tn>i(h‘ro<I tn thiir iicnri'in o?t Ihf T/ivoi'Jf 

of Adi'tnircd CUnunoidankin^ by a “ l*rii*.st. of the* Provinee of 
Westmiuster.” Jt wa.s pnbli^lud before the clo.<e of tlie \ aliciin 
Coimcil, when the '• tlioon ” again.H which it is directed was 
raiseil, according to the ordunvy siccvpt.ition of the diciecs, into a 
dogma of faith. Mow-cver wt* are not concerned Jiere with tlm 
personal incident ? of tlie controversy, but xvitii llio facts. Tho 
explanation then as now prolli-ivd b\ L llramontinie‘» le tho case 
of ( lalileo, w'hich then us now wxi.s most, coiumonly alle.:od against 
their preteii.sions, w-a-^ tlmr “ the decidon was not utleied by tho 
l\>|’e cr c^/Mfdrd, but hy (kii’ilin.ili;, b)r whom no one ckiinis in- 
fallihilitx ,aud wa.s a merodi.M’ipliiuiry en.'c(meiitvervneci*Hsarvforits 
times.” Now tlm original decree ui the Index under date of’AIarch 
5, 1616, slates that “ il has come lo ihc knowledge of llio Holy 
(fougix'gation lluit that Pythagorean doctrine, altogether op- 
|iosed to the divine iSeriptnre, on the mobility of the eui th andtuo 
immobility of the sun, which Copernicus, &c. . . . is being pro- 
inulgaled and accepted by many;” and accordingly, “ le.H an 
opinion uf lhi.s kind insinuate itself further to the dcAt) action of 
Catholic Irnthp coudomus the Ixioks which loach it. It i.s alIowe<i 
by Ultramon times that this would he an c.r cathedra decree if it 
contained certain words indicating that Iho Pope linxl oi-dercd its 
promuli^tion ; the simple aiisw'cr is that tho insertion of tiii.s par- 
ticular fonuuln is quito a modem custom, and that to argue any- 
thing from its omission in a decree of 1616 is an ignoriuii or di»-^ 
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honest nnacliron ism. Jt is rnrllifv ur;:od ihnt the divine pfl of 
infallibility altacheii lo the of lla^ nurl r.aiiiiot he 

(iole;r,ttod toothers; it cannot lliorolbre he exercised by a Cuu- 
{/rejjrathin of CardinaN, and, in lh'.‘ abc'Cnco of nay diruc.t ])roof, wo 
are not justitiod in a-SiiMjiny their jud'/aieut to be his. J»iit in 
this case there is ahniitl-intpruof. The cni]»lornnati(m ol ( h)|'erMio:ui- 
i^in was, and was Iviiov. n to h(‘, ji I’ap.il j'lduineTd. ‘‘ Lhoil V.,*’ ns 
the editor of the l)>'h’tn Il(< /ca; admits, “ iiml iii1j!edlv iinia .1 -vsith 
the (;onpTe^Mli(ij of the ladeK in solemnly d-'clarii) ;* ilici i 'i .’e:- 
nicani.sm i'oiiU.o'V to Scriplare. ’ ]Moreo\er i!ie Had of xin . \'. 
conbiiliitin^r thi.-^o (lonirremitioiis of (hivdini's i ^-1. ilii< i.- 1 
that more wrii* lily mat levs, yntriurn^ slioiild h.- :--e:it 1 ii> ilm 
Pope Iiim^elf for hi'-i jinl^rineat ; and the r-.jndv'mii.it I'-'i di ..il- 
C'lnisai, "which has been tiiap,ht publicly ihr m mv \e.u> und ». tia; 
Jiiehe^t (“.■eleoipstical ])atronMee, w'as eonJi - ed’.v Ir'.ii- d ; 
<mo of these ^(//vow/7. And, a^^ thon di to ivimoe all shcdow 
of doubt, on Galileo's puhliciiliuu of the J'ii'loin sane 
twenty years later, Urban VllJ. cached it 1(* be 'publu l\ n>)ii!h d 
that ‘‘by order of the fjord Pi>p(^ ai.d I.md ('.(rbai!- of the 
Supreme and Unhov.sal In^^iii.sitioii,’’ it h-d h. en air‘-.el\ decl.rtd 
that his doctrine ‘‘ Hint the sim is in (h - ci iiiiv o, ih.* i. ii\ .-i.-e 
}it\d immovable from its place is iib.^m I, philo oj,ha dlx fdo', :md 
///Tc/.'Vv^Z, heeaust* it is e\ph"v>K ei'iilier\ lo l ioly Si rip- 
luro*’; and furthermore that his IiooIl i li.id been pii* mi de' l.id.-x 
“ that so piTnieioiis a doelrine mlpht lie hi i* i au.iy 

( jyrorsits follrnfur) nnd apie.ul no I iilii r to the h. :i\\ ilt-li'm* i:l 
of Calhoiic truth.'’ 'riii.i orij’ni)! iiuLnuenl" o'‘ l''.‘ lmir\ wej 
announced to U'.ilileo in n t ‘oirj lion hr d ij (]jo IN>pi. s 

{ ''reseiice, as lu was r\pi-t-d;, ol'iit i.' I] I'-milided uhv-'i, 

»y afterwards contiimiii^i* to (e-iji t’l' e.'’;(hji'. , ,[ n[.rihii), ae 
li.id iiicuried “vehem.'iit suspicion of lien nm- hi> 

ubsolved till lie had then sdleimily liL-'oie the i \'i: -re;.i- 

tioii, “wnlli a pure he.ut .uid Ijdli unieiem-J, abj-ire.!, eiO’-d, 
and deto'ited the aboNO-iuinied eno.s ro/r/ /,cii>ic.<. and r\ ly 
other (MTor and heo'sy coutriivv to the Catholic and 
ibjiuan Clnireli.” Sueli arc the trniM mid i ireimi^l mei a of 
the sentonco pronounced on Culihoh te.ielrP'c by a Conpi '- 
piitiou cLdubllshod' to quote lh(‘ (hill of S 1 \Iih t iii'nni'i 

iirmissiiuiuu tfatholicic lidei propii^n.uMdiim . . cm ob MimmiMi 
rei «i;nivilateni Ihailih-.x Iioni.iims pia ldere .-olei.'* ff .-ueli .i 
<lecision is not an cr nilZ/rf/nr jiidpmriit nf he I’ope. -wh I 
iip 'IVi deny it, in (lie word.s of the Jr.iriii d .luflmr aireaU >•.- 
ferred to, involves three alisurduies (i) lii.il lie' Ihrie muliuj' 
with a Con^iTc;:iilioii to mid c a law lor the imr I Clm.ch dm- 
not {pro f<fc/o act in Ids otliciid ci.jMcil y c--. Saiii-i i.-e Lreid ii-ir i.f 
the Church; (2) that Mich lanonipe in a Ibip.d Hull ii.> '• oM 
wu/»Mivtulerint,mw^/V 7 aucforitatcivj'w'uut^" nr’*;, immoim pn\a luipiv' 
utl non L'cl A'acfcs'.su/’c.s iiD'ifro'i dcfcnvaitur, ul (pud ^eeuIldum U* iiiii 
oxpediret, ojns {gratia iidjuvmile ' mii\ inirto 

tho INipe in liis ^irivalc capacity only ; (j) tied when a Poiitilu al 
CoD«re2iilion, aeliiif; uTuh'r llic Pope's orders, tedilie.s tlut an 
opinion since ifs cundcminition by the J*ope is to lu- ri'^-.irded as a 
herest/f to Iki abjured with all other errors nnd jiei\*‘.jes aeaiiist the 
Holy Catholic, and Apostolic Uuiiu’ii ('hiiteli, it y t doe-t iiut atlett 
that tho llol^y See ha.s coridi’iimcd Uuil, opiiiMii, 

[jCt it be lurlluT reniembin.'d that I’llnji N JIf.- \vl’ Mvrlaiidy 
took up the umltcr on public jrromids. and nut, as Ins o.’oa 10 i.r, 
unjustly contended, out of pcrsoiud spite- evi'cti d fiom G.dil“.) an 
unreserved c.c nninio a.ssenl, to the dnetiiiie of tho previous drcin^ 
of the Inquisition a^jraiust him in Ami llm lioUtn Il-tinc 

maintains, reasonably enough, lliat tlie Hope luorr rxacis .ib. obile 
nnd unreserved lu-siMit to any dnctrlur from iiidividii.d Ciilholicc-, 
except "svhere he exacts such absent from ilie whoh* botlv of Clin-- 
tiiiiis; otherwise he wovld hhmelf datrou lout nn:l'i of Jo it h who v 
it is his ojlive to maintain.'' It wii.s Iheitdoic obrir.itta-y on all 
Catholics to reject the hen'sy of Galileo. .Moico\er, in i66| 
Alc.xander VII. in tho Pull ^Speadatores Ihoiiun i.svv/c/ solemnly 
ratilied tlie decree of the Iiidev of Itiff). W'e m.iyaddc./; atnui- 
danti that, iiccordinir to a, lirief addre.-^.sed by I’ius JX. in 1864 to 
the Archbishop of 31 unich, iiMially rcLardeii by I'ltramontancs a.s 
mi c.r cathedra judgment, “iiicii cannot have that peii'ei't adhesion 
to revealed trutli wliicli is mxessary hn* tlie proLrre.''S of sciemce and 
the rcfiitinn; of oiTor, unless .... they subject themseAcs 
in coywrienae to the decisions conecrnlny' doctrine ]mt forth by the 
Pontilical CoiiLTrefralions." ^\y. (darke ;zi\cs no authority for Ids 
assertion, borrowed perhaps from Ventuii, that Peiiedict XIV. 
suspended the decree a^uiinst GaliUm. W hat is ccrtidn is that the 
works condemned in that decree are inclinbalin animkxpublisiied 
by Benedict XIV., to which was attached a Coiislilution o.xpics.sly 
approving, conlirniinp’, and enjoinin;; its obsurvanco on all ptrMUis 
everywhere by apostolical aiiLhoriiy. 

In his last letter to the Times Mr. Clarke cilc's a passnj’o from 
Pr. WhfW'eU’s History of Scientijio Ideas — for wldeli, by the 
way, he ffives a wroii^^ reference — to tho ellect that Cardiiud 
Pellarmine, at tho time of the decree n^fdiifit Ga)ileo, whose 
abjuration ho received, spoke of its beiu^ rescinded if a de- 
monstration of tho heliocentric theory should bo discovcivd. If 
tho quotation of Pellanuine’s words i.s accurate— and Whowell’a 
account of the Galileo affair in his History of the Indnvtice 
iivwmis is in many particulars inaccurate — it need not moan 
any more thau that ho was sure no such denion.slratiou w'oiild 
ever be discovered. I 3 o that as it may, IMlarmuie's opinion, 
whatover it was, was simply that of tin individual Cardinal, 
and, if WhewoU vin^litly interpret. 9 it, wns conclusively over- 
ruled by the subsequent acts of Urban VIll, und Alexander 
VIl., which attest the strictly doj^uiatic character of the condeni- 


naliou of (‘laliloo’s “ heresy.” As to oontomporary catimates of tho 
force of tlih deciee Id (wo witmws suflico — one im opponent, tho 
other a devoted adn. or of Galileo. 'J he Jesuit Gazrauis, writiin^ 
to (T;LS.^.endi, \ . . . quam non immerito^ jam indo a 

Copernicl touipon'. HeUsia semper liuic so orrori opposiierit,, 
cnmquo otiaiu mu l-iniL* non (\irdinalesaliqui, ut ais, mmI tSnpremnni 
H''cle'ii<c (\iput l'onli/i< o dirrfo in Giililaeo damnaverit, et ut in 
jHj.steiiiiii ^e^bu mil riplo docerotur, siuietissinio lu-ohilmeril.’’ 
Gii the other hand, Vi\i;mi, mi en'lmsiuhlic disciple of Galileo, felt 
it ue'’o-M:rv iti Wiilln;; Ills life to speak of Ibo Gop(‘rnienii 

tlieiiry a.i “ y.a iLo.niit.i da Smicta Vhtesa come repu;.’- 
iK'iile alia di\i'ia Siriplma.” Gn the wdiolc, tho Ic'iined 
b’oiuaii t^ithotii' wiilei' to who’U we arc laiyely inih'btiil tor 
t!n> ^ln'teli of ibilik'o's ciir-.e deo-j riot at all o\ or, '.hoot tlio 
; mirk wdieii Im iVom it (be.v infrivnces: — (l) Uomc — i.e, 

a Ik-.'ililiCiil Go!i|;Te;ailion inrornied by the Hopo—irniy put forth a 
<lotl-do:i sclemliieailv j’.il.'O and doidrlniilly crroiicouB; (2) an 
opinion wliioh the 1 ‘o'pe has pulilidy required a Galludic lo abjure 
ao.Miabk- mid f.i'.-e may bi' porhctly bound; (3) the Po])o may 
ve piiii a Cailmbc lo a.-reiit t‘ e atiinio U) a judg'iiient doctiiiiolly 
eir. I; ; ( ;) he m ly lurtlioi* eommnud a Honlilical Gc*n;ir**<j-a- 
liou to p.-mii.h .te, aa a pint of the leacliinjr of the Holy 
('.illiobc ami A^JO.^^)lil• llom.iu t'liunh, wliat is scieutilleally falso 
at d do/-li-Mijil\ inoiiimiis; (5) he m,iy olUcially “conlirm lii.s 
bi.'ilnon ” the ( 'nidm.'U in an ei'ior on tin* uiatlor of faith, and 
hi.B .'iiiii]"i iiy I’oje- lo indocl I'iii.ile the ( I liureli therewith ; (b) it 
j 1-' Jint » ooiid for ( ‘.illioiii- to tliiidc as Itume does, even on 

I I Oll'fs ,,(■ (hi( f 1 

j I’, [me cdjii ’iidoie ii may bo vi .ht 1 i) mention that a loojdiole — 
j rdiut y.-o/ for ill -ri’ who desire to riconeile t!ii‘ V'atiuui 
! Ill .-lee - wiih like I'lois of liislurv h:i.s heeii provided in 
O’ o of Ur. Xiuwn.m’-; late.'t puhheiilioii.-^. The midh es dispiitiM 
i f ( hi o!,.*' I. 1 -,011 1 Ito lue.'inmjj^ of I he tali.Hinauic fiummla r.fC(r///f '(/>72 
iij'o n- ldii. u^. l;i the third volmuo of hi.s TTistoriial Shrlrhi^^ 
in .1. I'.oid iho ^ol V iiileii >ii.i;.i on Theodon I , now pub- 

i!-hod hr liio lii.vt I'mo, Dr. Nevviuau siicovsiii an (‘vpluiialioii of 
(ho Wind.. ;!| ji.iieMil;* liunied with a view' of re.'^tiictiilo’ Ibian r iii- 
ihlhb’o deiUioj!.-. l.> the siiicle lae-e of the Immacailati^ (hniM pLioji, 
j il iiitleed (M.(:i il> a d('i h will Milisly his second cnLerion. 

! ‘‘ Si!:o’\ he (-h.^eiui .-,- -tJio il.ilii’S are our own (or an er ( atJu drd 
j deei-ioii of ilir Hupe is icquired his formal initi.itiou id’ it, his 
I aff/hoj 'p 0/ ('‘'i /('o/'Z/hy, and Ills iitleiMnen amid his conil, /n.'/A 
: {^oa'jnutfif.i pandlel to those of an iF/.n niijiii'al (\nnnt!.^' 'He re is 
CO, l.iinlv only one U.ipal deciMon that will s.itUfv tlie thiid eon- 
I dllion, and we are inclined to doubt w helher any can bo hiimd, 
tiiiliv spe.tkiiiLi. to wili.sfy tlu' seiJoni! ; ilu‘ Dull Jrofpildh, w'a.s 
puievallv -jiipiioMMl to be the compoMiiou of Passa^^lia. No douht 
tills iiiter]»ri talluii of e,i lathrdni would [>o far to relieve the 
Ixeiisin^dc-ii ihvnWM'is, mul perhaps numy nmru besides of 1 heir 
(*ml).’irra‘<meiit.s. Dut wh must confess to pnnio mi.'^rrivino' as tiv 
liow many oven of tlio luiuorily Ib.'shops who havo sinc.o Miccumlied 
w'ould 1)0 prepared o]ieuly to adopt it, nnd still more ns to how it 
W'oiild be ivemved at Uome. Ilow far it agrees with the lliiMuy of 
the Duhtin Jteeu w ih.at the Pope *' never cca-sort *' lo apoalv inlallibly, 
or witli Fat her Gallvvey'.s desire for that hajipy time wdieii a new 
doema — lib* the daily luovihion of manna in tho wildernetei — will 
bo bo.:j(owed on us every monuJijr, we Uv-od not ask. 


IIOMf’.URD ANT) BADKX. 

/’HEN the reiiiii of rmilelto and rou^^e-c.t-noir came to a cIoro 
in llu; German wateririfi-places, many people be.sides the 
inhabitants of iho.Mv jilaees were inlereslcd in epeculatiiijj on 
(heir future. lOach separate llalh had its own circle of patroiiR, 
in addition lo the holiday touri.sts who went flutU*rin|^ about 
from one to nuother capriciously distributing their favours. 
How some of theso Paths could find constant vi-sitora at all 
lo return lo thean year after year, W'ns a stonding myslerv lo 
tho admirers of otneis. The only plausible explanation was 
that there were genuine believers in the virtues of particular 
Rjuin^s, who had the ri’solution to back a favourite foun- 
tain to pull tlnuu througli against their infirmities, although 
deviously liaiidicapjied in the course of the euro by a depres- 
sing ulmuspluve and dull Hurroundinoft, There was Kms, for 
example*, biuied in tlie depths of its valley, with overhanging hills 
radiating' perpetual heat upon stagnant air that could never bo 
ptimnl except when it was swept out by a hurricane. Yet, in 
.spite of the kick of .shade and freshnosa and of any am'eeriblo variety 
in its suiToundings, Ema was habitually patronii^ by the German 
Emperor-King and bia nephew tho Czar of All the Russias, and 
of course, wlnm peusonages so exalted set a {ashioii, hotelkeepers 
seldom have reason to grumble. Even when the gaming cumo to ajt 
end, J'kuB could still count on a fair share of popularity so long 
as her w'ators prolonged tho lives of the potent monarchs who 
nnnually visited theni. Hut there were other watering-plRceynore 
fortunate in tho advantages bestowed upon them by natuiS, and 
consequently more indcaiendeut even of the most distinguished 
palroiiage. There was Wiesbaden, which lay so conveniently for 
the Rhino that fow of the pilgrims of tho great river foiled to turn 
aside and drop in tliore in passing. The golden duaie of its Greek 
church glancing in the soulight on the pine-covered heights served 
as a sort of advertisement to the tables that were spread as traps 
under its shadow. 'NVlieu once voii got there, it was an open question 
whetlier you would like tho pkeo or take an intense aversion to it, 
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The society was scarooly all that could be dcsirefl by the Ihstidioua 
or aspiibjf, oapociaUy after Nassau had ceased to bo an iu- 
depeiident principality, and the ox-sovereign no longer imiigled 
with Ids guests or drove over from his palace at nicberioh to tlin*:? 
with hia tenants in the Kuranal. The scenery was quo^tiunahlo in 
tpiality, and might bo dotined oven by its adiuirera as tainoly pic- 
tiirestnie. The carriage roads wore decidedly dusty, and the wood- 
land bridle-paths lay deep in sand ; while the place itself was 
too much of a city, and there, as at bhns, there was some- 
tiling to object to in the temperature. If invalids and valetu- 
dinarians were attracted by the soothing vapours of the liot 
springs and the warm water that llowod stroiiniiiig down tho 
streets, man^ outsiders hastened tlieir departurt^ from what niiU‘l, 
(is they fancied, be as relaxing as a Turkish balli. 

Without, however, stopping to criticize all thos«> watering-places 
in detail, wo may say, with a pleasant holiday Corrc'sp()nd(i]it ol the 
7 V?nc^», that there were two of them that niiglit be pronounced 
facile pj-incipes, Ilomburg: on the heights and ilulen-Jlidcii dis- 
tanced all competitors. Jioth w'oro famous h.s centre.^ of ]dHy •, 
though in that respect the former hnd been doing its bc.si "to 
take the wind out of the sails of its ohlcr ri^al. A I llid.'u 
there w’ero tho usual heavy odds in favour of the lahlcs. At llom- 
biirg, thanks to the enterprise of speculative c)itrcpmir)if.<i, who 
advertised an alarming sacrilico in order to bring grist to their 
mill, the rougo-ot-uoir was played with the dvnti-n'fmt, and 
the roulette with a single zero. Consequently, if a gentle- 
man was starting from home on a gmiibliug tiip to iuv(‘st tho 
savings df his year’s income, or if a daring and in\outivc t.piiii Iwul 
devised some infallible system to break tlio banks iiml la\ ilie 
foundation of a foitune, it wms only natural that be should lusul 
his stops towards Tlomburg. And, considering tliat th«‘ Liamblers 
wore the most goiierou.s putrons of both placo'^: lli.-d it wais their 
gold that fed tho Ibuutiiiiis which played jji fertilizing slnmiu's 
on the Kursnal and its ploasurti grounds, fruit lid of halU and 
operas, plays and concerts; that they hired the hHTidMune.Mt suite.^ 
<ji apartments, ordered reckless dinner^ of llie restaur.i^eurN. tmd 
never looked at the items of the bills; tbiit, wlj' ther on the biiuk 
of ruin (U* flush of funds, they cquully imid fancy prices fjr ns(h‘^s 
niokniicks in tho shops and stalls — cousidering all this, we should^ 
have imiigiuod that TIombujg w’ould have aliogctber oclip.^ed ii.s 
rival in the good old days of the table.s. A ' a. mu tier of fact , how- 
ever, it W’as not only passing strangers, teniptoil to try iheir liiek 
and provoked by losses into persevering, who W'ere famd tu diop 
thi'ir money nt Baden, iVoles.'Sio rad gMnK'.-teun parted with large 
.sumslhero, though they bad only to take 1 ickets for t he. short journey 
to llomburg in order to iiplit tlui bank on far more favourable 
torm.s. It may have boon itarlly that, in tho ganduors proveibial 
frenzy, they ran Ihoir heads against stone wnlla iii sbem* love of liie 
oxcit'oinent niid coiitomptuoiis disregard of cnlculutioue ; it may 
have boon in some degree that, in « spirit of gambling chi v.alry, tlioy 
took a Quixotic pletisurc in coping Vvitli exceptionally formidable 
odds. Still, howovor much these sophistries and illusions might 
servo to sliilo tho romonDtr.mces of coimm»n souse, the true ev- 
planatiuu of llio fact that piny was always lirisk nt Baden 
notw'ithstflnding the superior incliicoiuents of Jiombuvg is suuply 
that many pooplo inlinitoly proiorred Jladeii any other bojourii 
in tlio Bonaon. One would have supnosod thcrofore tJial, wlnm 
the gaming was brought to an taid, Badou, which hnd alvvavs held 
its own with llomburg, would have been left in dooidodly the 
better plight of the two. Its former frequenters would cliiijr to 
it still, while it would win over luauy who hud been lured lo 
Homburg by sordid jioeimiary conbideialion.s. The 7 Vu<cv Corro- 
spuiideDt aaauros us that this is not tho case,, jfis letters from 
Baden echo lamentations wliioh ho had to lisUiii to everywhere. 
The glory of tho place had gone with the guests. The great hotels 
were well nigh empty. The shopkeepers might nionopoli'/e any 
pleasures that were going, if tlioy had spirit to enjoy them, for 
tbei*e was little business to l^eep them iu tlieir shops. ’'Dio shady 
alloys before the Kur.saal and around the kiosquo were haunted by 
the "sad spool res of tho former glittering company ; nay, ev eu on l lie 
oti* mornings in tho great week of tho races tliere w a.s scarcely a 
sign of animation to bo witnessed on tho road that loads to the 
course. Tho worthy citizens of llomburg, on tho other hand, seem 
to be tolembly cheerful, and with considerable cause. If tbings 
are not a.s brisk as could bo desired, at all events ibey are livelier 
than might have been expected. Invalids may empty "their glasses 
at tho springs of a morning surrounded by somotbing like tho 
merry crowd of happier times, and there aro guests (»nough to en- 
courage the municipality in porsevering with a fairly well-tilled 
progi’arnme of ontortainments. 

Yet, although llomburg appears to have tho best of it for the 
present, wo cannot believe that Baden will be now'horo in tho end. 
Homburg suffered by the abolition of the tables only in common 
with other gaming resorts, and over runny of them the qualities 
of her air and her waters gave her a decided superiority. She 
had been very much supported, if not nctunlly made, by the 
better classes of English visitors ; they were precisely the ])eople 
who Hared least for play, and most of them indeed positively 
objected to it and to the nordes of scamps of both sexes w'hom it 
attracted* Homburg besides is in tho neighbourhood of the groat 
city of Fnmkfort-on-tlie-Main — it is, in fact, a sort of suburb of 
it. l^den, on the contrary, is far from any town of importance, 
and has depended almost entirely on visitors from a distance. 
Visitors it nad from kll countries; there were many Russians, 
many Americans, and not a few English, But the nationality that 
predominated otoi every other, that sot the fashions, and gave the 


tonotoit«» society, the Krone, h. Tin; FrorifU miirht Iw said 
to havi; amiexcd it, with Iho free cons(‘]it of ilw; inluibitaiits. 
Buriiig a couple of mouths, when the miaon wiui at iU height, 
then; was a steady incursion of invading cobunus by waV of 
iSi.rasburg, clcbCoiiding daily in balbilious on the Uus ]i]atlonu. 
^loftt of tho members of lliis Grand Army camu with bdlicoae 
inir.ntioiia towards the bank, and the Hying corps of Amaznus 
th.il it numbered in its rauks were Bio very Herreat of the 
cumbiiLants. A notoriety of tho demi-mmde w\ns tin; last 
person in thf‘ world to euro for the paltry ditleronce between one 
zero and a pair of them, when sho camo atlcnded )>y a tmin of 
admirerfv wliu vieil wiib each otlu*r in keeping her Hiijiplied with 
aiiiiuunitiou. But, unln(]'pily for both parliea, when tlu; ^yar 
lirokt; out, tho town vJjieli had been socially French remiiiiied 
geog“rapliieiilly German. Kong biMbre a ])uri"laniciil GoverrmieuL 
tampered with the grand in^titnlion of the place. Biideu was shiver- 
ing in llui cold Bliadow’’ of the coming evept. and experiencing a 
hilt el* foretasle of tlie calamity in store for it. The Ki’eiieli were 
kept away, and no one |iirii'‘d up to leplace (hem. Torn wliole 
season tho only entiTtaiumeiit that was oileied to the stray 
trav'eller was tho sound of the <listanl {^uii,- when th<; ( h noans 
were bombarding •Stras))m‘g. JU'eii alter jk-ic’c had bian signed 
Hot many of tin; Fiviich e.ime b.icl:. The ]ea>.t p-ilriotic of them 
shrank from close daily c*ontact with llu-ii* (lerriian conqm lors on 
German territory. 'rhi.s feeling survives sliil, ami im)njnver tiio 
old IrefjiKmlers of Badeii are jied tliose wlnj least care lo ru-xi.'^it it 
ill il" altered state. If tliey are invileiMle g.'um'.^lers, they go for 
lh“ seasnii to Monaco or Heiiihi\e. If tluy ii-ed only to '.Miiiblo 
becaiiM' gambling fell in their wav, iJiey j.H'ler to euj<i\ iho 
•iaielies t»f 'J’roiiville or Buirriiz, 'I'lnno i.> ;iiv\.!Vf' a clianii in a 
ernu(l<-d Uii'l chatterimr j)i'oi?jenadi' by the s. i. while Ifie ioneJv' 
b'‘auti*-s of bill and d.ile in tlie Itlaek I'or. d Jinve but small 
atliactioji.s for Vhenelinii'ii (‘\cept i‘or pieUickiiig ptirjios.\s. bor 
other nations, bow e\ei‘, who are c i]t:il)le of really lining nature 
foi her own bake, l]u"^e fmesl beantii s mii't iiii-vitabiv iwt as a 
riaLroel that will jjradinlly draw thfMii in meren'ing number'*. 
AVe I'wv iiolbing .npaiii.^t llombln•L^ A^hu h we, funey \er\ iimeb in 
inanv way*. We liuvi* bi'eii told licit the walm’s lla-ro are, f^ood. as 
they eeitanily iiri' eM-eediiiLdy iinph*as,oit. Nothing ran be fre.diei* 
lhaii the morning breezes Ironi the Taiinns. There aie rig reea Ido 
enough di.-'lnut exrnisions in Iho inoniiMiriM, w hiie in the proLtv 
gard. !)'. th.it lie around the IvniMal art and vvevlth h.nve eon- 
spiied to do their utmost, Hiil in point of nnlund liemly Ilom- 
biiig will m-'t bear compiiribon with ikideti for jin 111*^11011. In 
opporlunirie.-^ for agreeable, expeditions of all lengths, 1 laden 
iinloed iniiy rank uller Jselil. 'fin,* lazy loH-aer with book 
<ir cinar may find an inliniie vnrielv of bcenery wilhin liftecu 
ininnJe.s’ saiiuler from Ids hotel, ^ on liave the Biiiek Forest 
slietching away tuwarcb? Sinltg ird, with endless .-nbieels in its 
A.iilevs lor the brn.di and the tiein-il, with j)lea.vint ytivains where 
no one will inb-rfore witli umr li.sliiiiLr, willi inns |inmiti\" but 
condbrtfibh* where you may ri night, with evrellem riinds over 
which you may travel econoiuirally liv J'tnymiru^r, lo say nothing 
of an ocea'«ional railway. In .'"hori. Baden is a place wlilrh you 
fall HI lovo w’itJi at tii'.sl bight, and vviio.^^e chavins wjn on you cs 
yon grow more familiar with them. It i-* punlii.Ml now ol‘ the ob- 
liUbive vice .and dij-sipation which used to deter iiianv sloiulvg'oiug 
people from prolonging their stuy there, mid when once the wo/ld 
liegms to rculize this fact, avc bIuiJI be surprised indeed if it does 
not settle down to a Biiti.sfactoiy future. 


A SfNSJlJI.K Sl’diMiiX. 

I T i.s a familiar complaint against clergymen that they ru'e to »7 
much given to prencliing, ns tlu' Scotch kilnl swoie, •* ul large.’’ 
and that they prefer lo btniioan the slniiilnebS of tlie wnirld in 
general rather than to expo^o the })aiiieuhu- w ickedia;.ssos of tho 
people whom they aro uddii‘s.sing. 1 'iio explanation of this ten- 
dency lias been given by an Ainericnii poet, w ho i'eiiuirk.s that tliere 
is 110 danger iu going in xery strongly again.‘*t wrmig in the 
abstract, (br llio simple leusoii that that Idnd of wTong is never 
committed, and therefoie nobody feels aggrieved when it is de- 
nounced; but, he aiibls: — 

—yea auisi net In* Innl on pi itiKtder .siiis, 

]''or llirii voii ei't Jvkkni;; iIk* [ifoph '.s own hliins. 

The Bishop of l^faiicln'Ster, however, dot's not seem to ]ii> di'^ponial 
to adhere to this prudent nih*, ami the oilier day lie took to kick- 
iugthe shins of some peoph* rather vigorously. Tin; oceiisifai W'HB 
a charity sermon iu order to raise snUseriptions for the rep.'dr of a 
church, wdiicli was built only tliirlein veaia ago. but which, it 
seems, has had to ho pretty ne,ur]y rebuilt in consequence, of tho 
fouiidalions of the coliniins giving way. The Bishop sei 7 .**d Iho 
opportunity of speaking in ven string language of the conduct of 
people who “ scamp ” church hnildings, and from cbureli bnihlinga 
lie passed on very naturallv to other buihlings, and denoimecd in 
equally emphatic terms tho system of erecting vvliat, it appears, aio 
technically known as jerry ” biiiidiugs. These he explained to 
mean buildings which aro run up by s])erulative builders of tho 
flimsiest materials, with the thinnest walla, at the lea.st pofsiblo 
cost, and intended to last th «3 Icwiat poHsiblo time. ’J'ho Bisho]) 
said he had learned on good authority that buildings of this kiml 
paid better than nnv others. It is to be feared that tho couBtrnc- 
tion of jerry ” biuldings is not conlimnl to Manchester, orul tiiat 
on examinatiJjn too much of modem London would be found Ui Im 
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of the same flimsy and tirlitious t(’\'tinv. Xor id the eoncuction 
of commodities wliicli niiL;lit ('oiuf iirj-h'r the ^-tMieivd name of 
jerry’’ hy any. meajH C'Oiliin'd to builders Jind jirrliitects. We 
live ill a world\vhic’h is jHUv.ided wilh “jerry.” We meet it in 
all directions. Wo i‘it ■‘jerry " and drink “jerry,” and {.*.) about 
^vith it on uiir h.icks. It Ji n f;oL into our houses, our luniiluro, 
our ships. Our tea is ii'ou tilin^.s and iridi; 4 :o, our wine viiiepir nr 
fiulphiiric arid, our silk cotton. There i.s, in fact, scuivcly an article 
of coinmcrc(‘ iiou.ida} .•* which is really honest and jrenuiue, and 
•wliat it jMircfils to he. 'Die \ cry phrase “arindo of coniiU'“rc(‘ ” 
Las tu’<jnin‘(l an ouiinous si^nilicance. and implies lliat the article, 
■\vla;t(‘\er ii- i?, has in pas^inr throuph the hands of coiunierce 
Iji'eii Ir.iii'lonued from its (U’if^iiial olinractiu* iiiLO somethiiiL,'’ more 
or lesa Jirlitious. It is cvidiMil, llnu-ef^re, that if the clerev are a|, 
all di.-j)o^. d to flillovv I’i.'^lnm Kr)i‘'(‘r's example, and euyuee in 
.u <Mu.siido amun&t “jerry,” tia.ue is jilenty of scope tor lle'ir 
eliorls in this diroclion •, end ii will ho iiislnictue to ^\alch 
tie* result-^. A few weeks mjo ii orkiiej'-man piekeil iij) a 
hiiiidlo of l).mknotcs in tlie stieel, and .at once u stored llicm 
to the bankers to x\honi they heloiiired. The Linkers not only 
rinxarded Iho tinder \crv lihenilly, hut nvide In<|nir\ .ns to tie* 
<-hm'ch w Licit he iiltoiided . ami j:M\e tl a li.jndsome donaiion too. 
A\ i‘ have 110 inhumation as to lln* sort of sermons wlfn h are 
preo'hed in that church ; hut llie hankers appear to have been con- 
t! id to iud;:eb\ resiiH ami to asMime ihit, a ^ a inemher (d‘ (he 
r(jn;ne;j-alion li.id j:i\eii such a vemai'kaible proof of hi.s llone^t\, 
this must h(‘ dll'* to the W ho!i‘>.imie inllileliee of till' Services v\hi»*li 
l:c allemled. It wouhl cnlamlv be intere-ll;' ifliie te-t could he 
a}i[iliod on ii \\ idei* '^cah*. We shonM then he ahle hi f(»ini some idea 
or tlie jnVK'l !(*<i) value of the va-t amoiiid of M rinoiii/iu;^' wliiidi is 
Con.'-!, t'dly eoiu;^ on. ft is md eveiy body v\ ho Jia" a chance of 
tin lin;r a Imudh* ct notis Kiiil', iK'fore him in I he .'■triel ; hut vvlial 
mav he called llie "I’dlnaiy Imne.' I v of iiiunkiml is pei hips .subjected 
to a iimiv ■.ve.irin.r .''tr.iiii. Tli'-r.' Is no .-.nhieci <in wlii' li thcr.* is 
mch an irdiiiite variety of sh.ides and relinements of opinion as mi 
wli'il con.st i I ut'-ff actual dislioneslv , and Iheie is no .-uhji'cl on which 
people re((iiire more closely to watch themselves, ami to he watclu'd 
over by their s]niilual mentors. What in the Ihst in.stanoe. woidd 
be condemned 1j\ every one as a fraud jets to he in a manner h'p‘;di/eil, 
or ,Mt least vvliilewashed, 1)\ ciedom. 1 lias, adulteration, which 
in iho beitijininjr is furtively jiracli-ed with fear and tremhlina*, is 
iiltervvards earned mil eonlldently and .svstematic.dly on ii lar;^e 
bcvile. .and i.s supposed to he siillicienlly ju-iilied. by the fact that it 
liaa heeoiue :i eoinnion prarlin* of the Tr.id<' Ft is recomii/.ed, 
e.ven by popular and hd'ormiu^ statesnuMi 1 i%e .Mr. Brijtht, as 
n form (d‘ compelition ; .and, as » veryliodv 'lees it, noljody is hoM 
to be specially to blanu\ It is probable that in tile x*n!\ 
d.!\s of the evil the builders of *' jerry ” hou?ev nifty liave hid 
a pruilty si'M-e 'd’ wroiiLMloiiic' ; hut this wmild jums away a.s 
Imihlim ;'3 of this delusive ehiiruct'-r wtre i/raduallv imilliplied. 
A host of cmupelitor-s would ri.se U[» to Kei‘p each other in 
counfeuftiice ; a yoiinL^'cr ^leueraiimi vvnild kn])licitly accept 
“s’ainphji: ” a.s a n'lrnlar and jumper method oi' husim.r>s, .and aiiv 
ohjeehori to it wamld bo im t with liu! ie;id\ answer— “( hot oiii of 
111 - traile.” 'Diis is the insidious pioen ‘.s by which mere common 
<Ju’ntin^»' is in course of time le;/iiinail i/ed, and it sur<‘!v falls 
within the raiiLie of evils upon wiucli the puljut •. np-lit )x* ex- 
pcc^'eil t ) hrini: to bear such inlUieiiee as it. |ios-*(;.-,es, Lhiliajinilv 
jI i.s usually mule «tn sueh nial leis, and juefcis tine laneiia^m* about 
tin- ahslr.ict to plain lamauapj about the eoiicrele. 

It is eertiiinly not deMi'.ihle that cler;jvnieii should r.«shlv thrust 
theUi.selves into pidiruMl or ec.imnmeal eonti(i\Msi«*H in re;ijard to 
■vv’.iicli Ihev eamn-t sjieakwilli a.nv ]i..ilicid.ir ioillnuitv.and which, 
too often, thi'ir lanf^oiaue shows lint they do mu uiidei>1 md. 
d'horo an*, however, many <pii‘stions of juactic.il imir.ihty iij on 
^v’hiell, it they look' for practic'al resnll'' iVom their prt'aeliin^r, they 
iv.l'jht veasoriahly lie sujiposf'd to have soinethinj^ to say; for, 
thmiLrIi it is true tliat siicli i|i.estioiis do not hll the whole sp|i<*re 
of n-lieions teaching', they occupy at least an iinj)orlanl pait <d it. 
'Phe Jiisliop ol’ MiinclK'^ier <'onld m't shut his eves to the fact 
that tlie reason wliy he was ])rcachin;^^ an ajijieal for sub- 
K’riptioi.s on tin* oci'imion to which we have nderred was th.at tlni 
Tmildin^^ ot the cliurch in tlic lirst insUiice had been “sciimjicd 
but iliero are inanv much vvor-e lliincs to which chruvmcji. as 
a vuh', apj»«*ar t'» he le.'.s sernilivc. There i.s the .suhj(‘ct td' in- 
lemjierMnce, for (*\amp]i>. iManv cleiii-yiiiiui arc in I’avour of cocrciv'O 
Icuis^lalion, with .a view to tin* snjijirr wion of this ile-triictivo vice ; 
and it IS ciirioMs that th''v fail to pi-n eive that tl*eir diMuaiid for 
buch a remedy is junciically an admi.. ion of the weakness of their 
ov. ij vesoincvs. 'PhiMiatural iiiferi'iicc would seem to lio that the 
prc.ichiii;/}.ower of the oounlrv is somehow either not ft|i]jlied as it 
Hliould be, or i.s w.iuiiiii,^ in some element of force. Ji, may ho said, 
no douliljtliat tlleclft^^ses who are most wasted by intemperance are 
ju.-xl iho-'c whom it is most dillicult to living’ within tlie rauire of 
pedpit intluences ; hut this a;raiii is only an acknovvlede-ment in 
aivilher form that pulpit inlliience is le.ist ell'eclinil vvlmrc it is 
mo-t U'l^Liiied. And in aiiv c„ise, this argument does not apply 
to other classes of the cornmunitv, w ho are tolerably re'xular iii 
their tiilemhuiC'* at church, hut wlu'.'e jiersonal nmrality bcavccly 
corresponds with the rcli^rious doclrine.s to which they prorf.s.s 
iid]i<*rencc. Tho llishop of iManclie.'.ter, for instance, inipfht pro- 
fltably follow" up his discvuirse on “jerry” witli soiue iviuarlis on 
tho mamifartnrc of siioit-mcasure it'ols of cotton. There is uI.'jo 
tho notorious system of luadin;> cotton cloth with chalk in order 
to increase ils wei^dit, and thus dtfrand purcliasei’fl who buy 
Oil article of which a considcrahlo part vanishes a.s soon as 


it ia welled. This ia a tbiovisb trick of the worst 

kind, and it is Imown to ho pructittcd by a largo nunibor of 
liftiica.'-hiri*. m:niiif»iclurer.s. Theixv ia no sort of reason for adding 
cludli to the e\t**ut to which it ia used except to givo a fictitious 
vveiglit to tlie fabiic, fiml it ia dcliboratcly and systematically added 
for tills purpose, and for this purpose alone. Wo have ^^jeri’y !./ 
here a.s W4*ll as in chnrch-huilding, and if sermons are intended for'^ ^ 
piMclical coriN'ction, thev" might naturally bo expected to bo di- 
rected again^'t this and other equally flagiunt acta of mercantile *' 
ili'^horu’sty, Irom tin? ftliuo<st miiverHal adulteration of tho sliop- 
keepcis to the bubble Companies of more daring speculators. Wo 
bhoiild he sorry to .sft,y any tiling tlmt could he constrnod into dis- 
ri*.''jH*ct ol the puljiit, hilt, like other public instiiulion.s, its utility 
mM.''t 1»; tested, not by its jtrctensioiis, hut by results. 

The low tone of commercial morality is a subject which is usimlly 
avoided or ignored by preachers, and yet it is the most dangerous 
ciinlxer of llio age, and its h.inefiil intlnencos may be seen on every 
.^ide. A .sort of com eiitional code of morals has been invented ac- 
cording to which almost any tran.sactioji, no matter how fraudulent 
in inieiition and ellect, is to be ri'gardod ns fair us long as it doe.s 
not .act II, 'll V land n. man at the Old Hailey, and, eveu if it 
diM's miforliimilely lead to that awkward conclusion, is ratli-jr 
to hi' pitied ns a, mi.sfortune than punished us a crime. It 
is <t))vious that nothing can bi^ more dangerous ami fatal tlinu 
the :ilii;o-j)hi‘ie which is thus jirodnced. It scatters its suhlle 
ami in-iiliou'< p'uson In every direction, and corrupts and coiTode*' 
all wlio eoe.ie within it*' inllnence. 'khi* simple rules of absolute 
ho'u-'-tv hi-mg Mirivinli'i-eil, (IcL'ivi'S of ilishoiic&ty are soon hoj'e- 
le eoiiloundeil, and the .sen-.e of honour i.s blunted to everv thing 
.‘-’ave tlie id; oi) #‘d;.>es of the ciimiiial law. A malady like this, so 
di'(*iih .'-i iieiJ ;oi'l so iio\iou«, might nainrally claim the utlimtion 
of .'.piutn.il ph\ ‘-iciaiin. Lilt it does not iipju'ar that it. rccei\L*sil. 

The Irnil; i- that there are many social di.sordevs whiidi the 
law cannot touch, aiul which it is not. desirable that it should 
str.ilii it'-clf to re.icli, 'j’hc.n* can be Mibducd only by tlie foice ol 
ja'rsua'loii ami the jwe-iMiu* of ojnnion. The reason wliv tlien* 
i.s so uMieli eomnierciiil laxity is simjdy hecanse thi.s sort of 
loo.^en* .'S has <*eased to he regarded ji.s disreputable; it is recog- 
nized as. at the wor.'^l, only a rather imprudent form of specu- 
lative mi vent ill The jiri'v ahmci* of sCiimping’ ia due to (he 
coiiijK litive sjiiiit, leli'.'isi'd fiom the re^xtraints of uld-fa.sliioned 
Inme-I v, and eiicourag-ed hv tlie countenance of brisk comjietiljv.* 
ro'gm rv. What Is wanted to remedy tins slate of tilings is a more 
vvhole.'-onie i-omlilion ».if piiblie ojiliiion on such nuiMcr.'', and to the 
forniatu)!! ol this ojilnion clergymen, if tlii'V had only the cour.ige 
to sjiealv eiit iheir mind,', *(111(1 tin* ueuli*nes3--Jiot too gerierally 
diiruscd. it i^ to lie, feared, at the present monii*nt- to (li.scern how 
they can he mo>l usi'fully einjiloved, might powerfully contnhnle. 

A p.dient has little to liojie fiom a phyaiciau who will not df*.seeud 
from hru.id ,geii('ral specnlatioii.s on the laws of liealth to the clc-e 
oh.<erv alien of the vulgar did.dks of actual disease. 


Tin: ciirid’ii of st. fraxfis at assisi. 

S ~ T)iMK anxiety lui.s not unnaturally been fell for the f.ito of llu* 
art lre i.snre.s in tlie Franoisc’-in convent and triple church ai 
Asdsi. 'Die lands, amounting, it is said, to forty-two estates, li.ive 
lieeu coiiliociled and tho monks di>jierried ; but wliat .M-em.'j 
far woi.M*, in the eyes of arclneologist.s .and artists, is ih.il 
redorers .armed with tli*3 authority of llie llovernment are hard at 
work iu pulling avvav altars, knocking down walls, and renovatin'*' 
liv.'-eoe^. 'Die j'vie.'^ls, as a matter of course, have been up in arm!-, 
and p.iiiiters ami iii.'iny olh» rs whusiJ clmri.shed a.ssoeiations havii 
been at nought are still clamoroiis. Jhit lh(^ hixst jninic is now 
a little pad, and a brief statement of fads which we have learnt on 
tlie {'pot mav t(*ml further to mitigate alarm. 

On (he di.-.^oliilioii of the Monastery of St. Francis provision was 
made for the duo performance, of the services iu the chureh, and a 
few of the monk.s an* retained and subsidized for that purpose. As 
a mailer of general Slate policy they are not allowed to retain tlie 
picture.-(|ne garb of the order, hut,dri.*s-ed iu black, they nH.siime the 
ollice and the aspect of ordinary priests. We havo recently wil- 
ne .M'd in the laiwer Church a funetiiui in honour of the Nativity 
of the Madonna, which, as to tho music and the .scenic display, was 
creditable to tho clerical btatl' as now constituted, Moreovi'r, tin* 
Government, iu laudable Z(.;al for tho preservation of historic w'orks, 
JiRH taken ibo wholo structure as a national inonuinent under 
its protection, and a small annual grant is made for iiicideut*ai 
expel locs. 

Tim reader lu.ay remember that the cliurch of St. Francis at 
Assisi consists iu fact of three churches placed over each other. 
The lovve.'xt is litth^ more than a chapel or a vault, and its only in- 
tere.et lie.s in tho tomb of tho Saint. Thi.s church has not been 
touched in tho reo‘nt reiK»\ ati(Ui3. Then follows tho Middle 
Church, a. massive, shadowy, and nlraost sepulchnil atnicturo of 
the thirleeulh century ; the vaulted roof is of round arcb|j»; tlm 
side chapel.^, later additions, arc pointed in tlio vaults and in the 
wiiidovv.'n; the walls are covereil with froMmes by tho precursors of 
Oiimibuc, by (hmalme. himself, by Giotto, and others. Tho Upper 
Church, also of tho thirteenth century, disj>lft.ys tho Gothic style in 
its early simplicity and bnimlth, and while the Lower Church is 
sombre and SHpulchral, the Upper rises with joy ns a cro.aUire of the 
light into the eky. J3oth churches were alike covered with lVe.s- 
coe.s, wurlvs which have cruelly suffered, and are in parts irreincdi- 
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aUy lost. The two churchoa, when they liad received in the 
fourteenth century the finiehinn touojhea of the chief masters of 
Florence, and Siena must have neen the moat lovely and mature 
manifestatione of pictorial art eppliod to mural decoration then 
extant. But in the course of time not only did decay come, but, 
' what was still worse, structures and paintings belonging to later 
and debased periods were niLlilessly tnrust into the midst of the 
early and good work. The object of the changes now in progress 
may bo siSd in general to be to reinstate as far as practicable 
the Lower and the Upper Churches In their original integrity. 

This Iwld an<l, as some would say, rash euUo prise has Ibrtu- 
nately fallen into safe hands. Signor Cua alcaselle, the ibllow- 
labourer with Mr. Orowe in Uie New Jlisfonj of Pnintimj m Habjy 
was to be seen daily during our stay in A.Hsisi mounting scailblding 
raised in front of frescoes or de.sc*endiug to eveavations made in 
search of some ancient, hut disguised, struct uro. The rospoubi- 
bility of the work i.s shared by Professor Jkitti of Venice, and 
others. And so much inUnesi is excited that a little company of 
architects, painters, and anmt<*,ur.s has during the past montlis been 
gathered in Assisi. The yiado l*rofessor of Oxford has been mak- 
ing studies from the frescoes ; aGcrmannrti.st in the service of tim 
Arundel JSocioty has done more — he improves on what lie sees ; liie 
copies, w’ith one exception, which is said to be in facsimile, are of 
the nature of restoraiions ; they dti not repre.sent the pietures as 
they now arc, but as they might possibly Inue been. In addition to 
these labourers, there arc iiichitc(‘U busy in the taking of measure- 
ments, 'and archiuologists studioua of mn.sonry and observant of 
other indications of dnte.s and styles. The operations in progress 
favour these investigations ; they may be likened to railway euL- 
tingfl which di3c:los(.i hidden slrala, or to (lis.seetioii3 which Jay bire 
an underlying aniilomy. 'Ibis is the v<‘rv time for some one to 
work out li careful nioiiograpli of the whole structure and its 
chefjuered history. UnfortiinaLely but few written n^cord.s have 
been preserved ; the monks of ISI. Krancis appear to bo as illiterate 
us tlicy arc inartistic. 

The restorations were found one fine inoniing to have made a 
sudden and startling jump. Uuriug the night, by the aid of 
twenty or more men, the obnovions modern altars were, sw^ept 
away, much to (he conMenialion of the pricf'ts w'ho came as usual 
to say mass. Jiy this bold stroke of business light was let lu at 
darkened windows ; fvescoi s by the dozen, especially a Madonna, 
Child, and Saints, by (Jimabue, were made' to look out onco more 
from walls lung luusked; while, in place of roccoco carpentry and 
ginicrack oruamonls, stood the simple stone albirs bidore which 
llio immedialo followTrs of St. Pranci.s had woi-ahippcd. But tlie 
cle.arancea did not stop Ikm’o. From tlie cliuir of tlie Lower Church 
was talcen a wooden singing gallery whereby more Irescocs w^ere 
brought to light, and in Jilm manner IVom tlm UpixT Church stalls 
mid seats in bnaia work, by no means bid in point of art, were 
swept away from tlio apse and tlie adjoining transepts. This 
wholesale measum wo are inclined to think may haio exceedixl the 
boiiiids of (liHcretioii ; the walks now present n bare and unfurnished 
ii>pect, and the pictures revt'aled, b(‘ing more \vrecks, oiler a poor 
oompousation. Still it cannot b« questioned that the east end of 
the tipper Cimrch is thus brought back to its first estate, and luore- 
uvor by the I'cmoval of these incumbrances it has become practi- 
cable to restore the high altar from the nave to its original site in 
the transept. 1 1 is dillicult to realize, except on the spot, the collec- 
tive msiilt of these changes, but in general they may be said to 
attain the following ends — the clearance of a thousand and one 
trumpery appnrtenance.s which oflended common seii.se and pure 
taste, the reduction of altar ornamentation tt) tlio comparative 
simplicity of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and the con- 
sequent restoration of the whole fabric to its first estate. Thera 
cannot be a doubt that ibuch haa been gained for archieology, and 
scaraely less for art. 

While wo write, certain buitativc operations are in progress. A 
pickaxe and a spade are brought to ch'iir aw^ny earth li’om the 
columns of the portal of the Upper Church, in order to ascertain 
whether the original approach was on the level of the prasent 
grass-grown piazza, or oy moans of ascending stfqis from below. 
A few hours sufficed to prove that no remnants of steps exist. 
Another and more important investigation is directed f(» the re- 
conciliation of hitherto unexplained anoiinlies arising from the 
scattered and almost puqjofleless distribution iu the nave, chapels, 
and transept of the Lower and Upper Churches of marble slabs 
inlaid with mosaic. The conjeci ure is, not only that these ornate 
marbles may be made to fit together, but further that the 
collective Btriicturo constituted o. choir, with am bones and screen 
similar to that typical form found in San Olemento at Horae. It is 
nMost too much to expect that the measuromonts and excavations 
now in progress will lit so precisely ns to establish thi.s iugenious 
conjecture. But, at all evente, such thorough and painstaking 
search shows that the present generation of Italian archkects and 
axchceologislB, unlike their presumptuous predoccssors, do not 
se^ to destroy, but are solicitous to reinstate. In this respect we 
obsefye in Italy a great change for the better, 

The greatest difficulty has been to know what to do with the 
ftescoes. They present different stages of decay, amounting in 
many places to aosolute destruction ; some have crumblod wholly 
from tod walls, others are so far obliterated that the subjects csii 
hardly be decipheredK while scarcely a single composition remains 
•Without the lots of a nead, a hand^ or an entire fi^re. Under the 
cSroumttimeda, what course is the wisestf Beveral altenia- 
^ tives mMi^ted themselves,' Some persons wonld be fbttaid ' to 
10^ t&t the works were too preciouato betopehedot all*, bat 


to this position a sufficient answer is that, if not dealt with some- 
how, they must perish irretrievably ; tlie misfortune, in fact, is that 
they were not taken in hand a century or more ago. Other cxpcits 
would insist on the adoption of that system of rcbtoration, or rather 
of partial or entire repainting, which, though worse than the woi'bt 
decay, lias been for long the universal panacea in Italy. To mention 
a tenth or a hundredth part of the works thus ruined would far 
I'.xcood our limits. Some of the frescoes in the Upper Church ba\e 
been thus killed by kiadnes.s. Again, other counsellors might pru- 
flume to adnso e\cn the substitution of modem pictures in tbe 
place of the frescoes gone beyond power of recoil ; that in pat^l 
centuries such a course was ventured on is evident in certain 
chapels of the Lower Church, where comparatively late frescoc^^ 
now cover walls previously occupied by early pain Lings. AVe 
caunot but think that the.so various plans have Wn wd-sely set 
aaido ill favour of a uu’isuro which, slopping short of ivstonition. 
or renovation, soelis .simply to preserve whatever still remains. 

The plnn and process adopted and now in course of bcin? 
earned to completion wo will endeavour briefly to explain. M'o 
found <in moimting the scalfolding which, in the Upper Chiiivh, 
rciwdms to the pictures which we hope may still be accredited to 
Cimabuc, that wr)rkmeri with chis«(ks, bamniers, trowels, uiid 
inorlar were Hleadily ojicraling under the immediate .supervision of 
Signor Crtvalcastdlo and Professor Botti. Where a large piece oi 
will! h.ad fallen into rottennc'ss, mid was denuded of its picture, it 
was simply cut out and replaced by pound cement. Again, where 
only a small p.irt of the intrmiu’o was in decay, a chisel remoicd 
the crumlding mortar, and a trowel replaced the void by firm uiatt'rinl 
wliich bound the siirroundiiigs together as by a wedge or a plug. The 
process, it mny bo observed is hoiu'st ; the new and uncolc)iiv»*d 
mortar ppoaka for itstdf. mid chiefly, those p-irts have been 

operated upon, fortuurtt4dy still very considerable, which, though 
in decay and tlirentenod with destruction, are yet capable of pro- 
sm'vation. Tbo malady which alllicLs llu‘so frescoes is one common 
to the whole genus of wall-paintings. The surface or pidlicle of 
llie picture is in blifiters, the whole of the mortar is dismtograted 
and ready to fall down on the floor as dust, and the entire pioluve 
must speedily die if left to its diaeapc. To fix these flying parti- 
cles ami fleeting paints some glutinous medium is infused, and 
then, with a gentle but linn Burface pressure, the loosened atoiufi 
of tbe picture are once mora brought and -bound together. 
Furthermore, pains an' lulvcn to remove tlie dust of ages by means 
of u soft brush or simple wab'i*, ami linally some fixing modium is 
washed over the surface and into the "poras. The composition 
useil is smd to be a Be,cret, but. we presume it may bo thir 
silicate known in (jlormany and in England iw Wassergliis.’* 
The eame medium will probably be applied to tlio external 
ptoiievvork of tbo church, not only to iirn'st, a.s in our IfonacB 
of Parliament^ fmther doeay, but to prevent Iho percolation 
of rain from ihe exterior walls to the interior frescoes. Hie 
refiult of these operations, though not all that might be desired . 
is on the whole sat islactorv. Without the use of brush or the od- 
dilion of colour, the frescoes are wonderfully ** refreshed,” and Lhvy 
arc moreover placed en jwrmaiience, 

Tbo two churches, while they still servo for religious functions, 
may bo said to be now converted into museums of art. And in iiv> 
other spot, not even in the Canipo Santo of Pisa, can tho early 
masters of the Itaban revival be better studied. Frescoes hy 
Giunta carry the spectator back to tbe petrified fonns of Byzan- 
tium chefs-d'eouvre by tho illustrious pupil of Giuuta show how 
grout an advance was made under Cimabue, a master nowhera else 
seen in equal maturity or gTandcur. \ third generation brings us 
down to (jiotto ; fortunately the composi lions which here attend 
tho painter’s creative power, symmetric arrangement, systema- 
tized treatment, and comparatively perfected style, retain much 
of their original cliaracter. Thus wo soo tho early school of 
Florence transplanted to A.ssisi, and in like manner the coiitom- 
porary but rival masters of Siena lind in the spiritual forms of 
Pietro Loren. •'.etli ami of Sinmne Martini a conspicuous and 
honourable place on these truly historic walls. We feel grateful 
to Signor Uavalcasello and his folio w-hibonrere for having rescued 
these precious remains from further mutilation and decay. 

Little need bo said of tbo now tcnantlcBs monastery attached to 
the Church of St. Francis; it was never rich in art, though, judging 
from the great refectory, which could entertain two hundi*ed ami 
fifty guests at a sitting, it w.a.s bounteous in ho.spitality. Among 
the novelties xvliich the dissolution brought to light were th»> 
prisons for the incarceration of ndVactory"^ monks. A visit may 
also bo paid to a small and prettily planted cloister, where are- 
stowed away cartloads of skulls and skeletons which for long 
years bavo cried aloud for decent burial. The monks have brought 
upon themselves their galling misfortimes; the preceding narrative 
will have shown that, from lack of culture and from want of 
vigilance, they proved themselves the unworthy keepers of price- 
less ircaeuTcs, and they have written on the walls, in tbe most 
debased forma of art, the low estate into which they had Mien. 
The story which tho Church of St. Francis recounts is melan- 
choly ; originally set upon a hill as a light which could not 
be hid, its brightness was turned into darkness j tho vow 
of poverty became first a mockery and then grew into a dira 
reality, until at last the whole city of Assisi presents a spectncle- 
of mei^ioity to which there is no parallel, not even in Italy. 


B 
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PASTY WAR IX NEW YORK. 

rpnlE local politics of New York continue to perplex and amuse 
J- outsidew. A furious war is poirif^ on bel^veon Mayor Have- 
mayor and ex-Shoriif Kelly, whom we dimly perceive to bo loaders 
of rival factions, and tlio most recent “ development of tliis 
conflict is the publication by the Mayor of a stati'ment of prodigious 
length in which detailed cJiui-ges of p'ecuktiou and fraud, highly 
spiced wdth personalities, Jim urged against Iho ex-SheriH*, W'e 
w ill come to Ihu statoinent presently, but it may be interesting in 
llie first place to obsi.u’vo how the publication of this ducuiuent 
L:is hei’ii roadved in the city 1o which the Mayor and 
cx-Slieriff belong. The Aev) York lit raid seeius in bo 
doing its best to find in the “ Kelly- Jlavomay or war ’ a Mic/osor 
to the “ Beecher-Tiltuii {Scandal, which is arnmsl nr (piite played 
out. At our latest date from the other sido the puhlic had h:id 
I javc'iiifiyt*]* s statement before them for a week and were (agi r!y 
awaiting Kelly’s answer to it. A reporter of the JLrald, ihiiikiug 
probably that a light snack might he welcome to those wiio were 
expocllng a full meal, called upon Kelly to collect, ii‘pos.',l)>le, a lew 
crumba of information as to nib answer. Jhit Kelly liad notUiiur 
particular to impart, so the reporter yi^iled Mr. \Valerbury, 
who appeal’s to Iw an ally of Ifiivemayer. This gentle- 
man desired to deal with an allen'iition llial, if Kelly 
ns Sheriif coiiiniitted fr.md, it was tjio duly of him 
(Walerbiiry) as Dislriet Attornev to prosecute him. .Mr. W.ater- 
bury answers that when he was in oilier; lie .iid not know of 
Kelly's Iraud.s, and would liavc Uru astnuiidf.d liy tin-; sug:restioji 
lliat Im could ho guilty of lliem; but he adds that liis observations 
of Kellv’ii conduct and associates ainco Inno in a. mciisun* pre- 
pared him for the disclosure of tliese frauds. Tlil-i, it apiu'ars, is 
a way they bavo in New* York. The charges ag.uii.-t Ktdly are 
given in great detail Cif faiUs and liguies, ami must be prn\ed or 
<lifpru\od by tho books and other records of the Sheriirs ouici*. 
This being .so, Waterbury, who bcoius lobe a lawyer, takes oc- 
casion to declare that ho h.aa no knowledge wiietlu’r Killy 
conmiiUod fraud, but he thinks him jii&L t lie man to do it. Tlio 
llcralil repeat.s this remark us if it were of no particular imj)ia‘i- 
iince, and probably it is not. Ju local politics it is appareullv the 
CMiTecl thing to assert and pretend to Ih'Iicnu lliat ymr oppoiicuis 
only want ojiportunity to pick pockets. Air. W'ateibmy lini.-'hed 
the inliTview by staling that lie ^v.ls going out of losvn, but .slmuhl 
j’ftiirnon Monday “ ready for all eiiu igencies,” .ed a “peculiar 
y.niie. " Jlillcd o^er the fe«itures of (ho “ ivdoul){.ddo'N\ atcibury "as 
Juj inado this promise, We do not, however, aj-preliiiid 
tlnil any very Irmneudoui iiicidiml w’oiild faulemiiize tlu' 
return of Mr, YVatubury to New York. l■]\el^b(Mly 
si'eius to have already called ever s body by all the 

ubusiNo names that could bo tbought of, and happily ibe 
revoKer and bo\Nie-knife ure not usually iulroduced iulo llio p.irty 
warfare of New Y'ork. 

The reporter next calls upon Coroner CroKer, who occiipie.s 
ii pLico subordinate to Kelly in Jlavenjiiyers .slatcmeiir, and 
who treats vi'ry lightly the charge?' hroiiglit aL'.dn t him. Jl 
appears that iLiveniayor liad stated tliat Crok* r's fib'uds ami 
a.’'sociat0fl wove “ the rough and vioimi.- portion ol liib dia- 
Irict,’’ to which (Jroker iiiiswci's that hi ^ friends did not nuinUr 
among them any indicted and convicted criminals, “siicli as form 
the most iutiiuale part of thi3 IMayor's aerpiaiut.mce.'’ 'rhus 
we have an actual Coroner clanged h\ an uetual Mayor with 
associating with roughs, and retorting that the Alayor keopb com- 
jmny wdth convicts. The Coroner proceeds ti> sav tlt'^'t all tlie 
charges brought by ilie Mayor agaiiibt himself and Kelly are false, 
and they were merely brought as a “bold hlroke f.jr pojad.irity ” 
by Ihi; jM.iyor. We ma\ infer fiviii tin? actois in thio drajiia wJiat 
must be the auduince. It appears to be accepted as a reasonable 
mid crodibio theory that lla^enlayel•, finding the influence ofhLs party 
Availing, thought to rein\igorate it by bringing against Kelly 
^’hai-ges wliich, if not true, are stupendous falsehood.^. Tlmekarges 
must await Kelly’s answer, but while that is preparing, llm Jlcndd 
ftiiLicipatcs a few of tho more striking points in it. It was of 
cor.rso Kelly's duty usSheiilfto lumg such criruimtls as were 
sentenced to tho gallows during hia term of ollice, and onn of 
llavemayer’s points is that Ktlly clnirged tho Stale of New Y'ork 
iuordiuato and nncouaciouablo sums for getting its criminals 
hanged. One item which is particuUrly challenged by ir.i\em‘i>cr 
is a clnagc of forty dollai’a for shaving a murderer named .Jeremiah 
O'Brien bedbre execution. Kelly s explanatiou of tUia charge, ns 
reported by tlm llernld, is that this sum of forty dollHr.s xvns paid 
for shaving Mr. O'Brien during several wteks of iucarco-ralion, 
4md that “ other murdoroi-a ’’ enjoyed tho bentdit of tunsorial art 
without extra charjje. Even with this explanation wo find 
in the admitted fact that forty dollars wus charged for 
.shaving juurdei'ers confirmation of tho remark made some time 
ago that hanging criminals in New York had become such an ox- 
en&i\o process that only a wealthy State could atlbrd that luxury, 
t is admitted by Kelly's partisatiB that ho charged much niuro 
for hanging than his prodeccssors, but as it is near six years since 
be held oilicu, and the prices of all necessaries of life, including the 
uieai^ of putting an end to it, have gone on iitcreasiug ever since, it is 
possible that Kelly’s extravagance or exaction may after this lapse 
of rime, bo regarded as thrift and honesty. It sec?iUB to 
1)6 agreed ilmt the Sheri IV has always been entitlod to a 
feo &r hanging n cmninnl, although ho was not expected 
to adjust the haltox himsidf^ and it seems also that 
this foe was raised during Kelly s term of ofUce. It will Ojccur to 


English readers that, if this were done by Kelly, it roust have been 
cheeked by somchiuly else, but that would be a purely KnglisJi, 
and therefore errunuous, conception. The gist of Havemayer’a 
charge, as wo iindei’stand, is that Kelly and his confederates were 
all in uiRco tugi'tluu-. that one made out accounts, another audited, 
aud a third paid thorn, nnd then tlu? trio divided the spoil. Itwilly, 
however, Ilavcmnyor's charge is a “bold stroke ’’for popularity 
and re-olectioii, mid thoru is probnhly no serious intention of trying 
the iiucsiion wlietlier Kelly as Sheriff did six ycOaS ago overcharge 
the .Slate for hanging criminals. . 

'riu* Mayor's lettm* occupies nearly nine celumna of the Nrw 
Yiti h Ih-rald of SeptcMiiber 1 8. and, ns that journal says, “ the lan- 
^elecicd by Lis llonour is pliiin and unadorned, leaving in 
no ii -o;MK’o any doubt us to In'? miMniiiT.'' 'fhe editor seems to 
find much .'ifiiu'-tMueiib in the fact that Mr. IJavenmor is an old 
men; hi? calls biin “ oiir iniinicijml fossil,'’ and delights to suppose 
that he w^-is a conteinporary of Knickerbocker. If the charges were 
tine, it w'ouhl lollow, n< the editor suggests, that Ivelly must he 
ihmi Tweed. But iinlesi their truth can bi? tried in a court 
«)f Jaw, which :ip]u-ars unlikely, they will probably bo believed 
only by ]i-\rtisms of Unvemayer, while Kellys faelioii will regard 
hi. forthcoming viinlication as triumphant. As reii’anls execution 
feo^, Ihealleiralitin is tliutthi? bill of Kelly's predecesMir for hanging 
a man was .ppSy dols., while in Kelly's iirstteriuhe chnivod in two 
iii'l'mces i? 4 -o 7 iiinl 1 1 3*78 dols. respectively, and in liis second 
fi*ri;i,w*hoii Watson aiuliltnl hischar'j'esjtbfyineroiis al (oiyp'So dols. 
This Avas in the ruse of .leremlali O’Brien, and it may have l)een in 
complimi'ni to tin* (lisliriii'iiislied Irisli nanio which Im bore lhat 
lio A\u.s hungi'd ic. urdli'.s o." eA]H nse. 'I’he iteejs of eliii'.go for un 
evcculion in iMoh i?r iSO; v, ere ,is follosss: — 

n.ii! lui ; -t uIidI 1 . , . . , 1 "‘7 

)Jll i< <• . J-' . rvi 

r<uii (! ;»iKi s n'^l'llu’; . . 1: > I'o 

'J'wi 1 \.U< ilM' vmrj 

j t'uiiiMoiiiu.; jiiM .in I w ilni-'i'i-s . . ino 

( Cl I )ii< .U' *< iUnl i.iir upii’S , , , 00 

-\.1\ ( 1 li -III 4 . eii'j 

h \ .'3 , , , , . I I ) 



Bv w.ay of couini.'i l I ! ueiiiuu'r states that by prevrlpilou (he 
Sh..irifj s fei‘ lor cveculing u cojuiol W'as 3/. or 23 dels. Notliiiig 
aulhoji/ed Nellv to ehuK-e liuii;, but he h.is chiriicd 200 dols. 
in one ivu-i' u'ld 230 do's, e leh m oilier three. The pithy remark 
's added, “ ii.iud m this jloul 830 dob.” Oilier items of .alleged 
IVjudult'iit elijir.p; uu? ‘‘ [ireleiided report of ijiiapjiiary coiivielions,” 
“ coirv^y.o’.e'' of alJegeil p' K-'Oino,’’ “ preleiidod s imiiiuning of 
mod: coiHl ihle rind ol “ Im.igmary jurors"; mid tho toi d of 
luo.fies Slid to be fi.mdulcmly ohuiiimd i?' iipwanls of iloIs, 

Of lOjODO/. 

Tim s[H*cii'c i)lle::alions of this wonderful document iiro 
mixed up with g-'iiev.il vituperation. Much slrS' is laid upon 
tlu; liu't that JAiJly Jms his'ii ealuid “ lioimst ” and leporled 
“piois." On? of his hiualler obarge^ agdiiL't thu Stile 
is di .signaled us a “ lltlle grah.’’ JJo is ;,;iid to ha\n 
ih'l'rauded Iho I’uLlie Treasury, ilel'j'ued tho character of the 
( iU , iih-'lled eill/ens of hl,s own raco, and sunk hlinsdf to tho 
Ivivvesl. dcptli of disuiMce. YVo have sought in vain for lurlher 
del .iio of the allegcil lihels hy Kelly upon citiy.er.s of his own, 
whu’h 1.^3 nmnilcslJ;) the Iri- Ji race, and we must content omsdv os 
with remarking that tho Siiying vadam non indaunu amtant i.s 
eminent ly true of Ii-'^jIiiliou in Ami-rica, All the world over ij‘ 
one Irishman is to be roasttul, Umro is another Irishman ivady to 
turn tho bpii. 'I'iio contemporary of Knickerbocker lias evidently 
been assisted in cuiupti.-Uiiin l»y sumo master of Ilibonriauedoquoiice. 
'1 ho Iridi ad\enlniei- nvIio sought to vocoinmend himsolf in Londeii 
hy staling tbul lie lu.d a remarkablo talent for viluperation should 
have placod his ahililii s at tho disposal of one of the parlies iu 
Now York. It appears tJiat Mr. Ilavemayer is still tor- 
lucutod with reinui.so at liiavlng on Kelly’s recommenda- 
tion appointed Birhard Croker to the ollico of Marshal. 
IIo did Jiot bupposv; from Kelly's remarks that Croker 
was a member of any church, but bo did suppose that ho was a 
young man wlio^c merits had failed to receive full appreciation, 
and he expeetoJ to liud iu him a man of uprig;hlues3 and peace ; 
but he Wits mir4akun. We have already quoted the emphatic 
language in which Ali'. Orokcr has answered the? Mayor’.s remarks 
on himself, and we need say nothing on behalf of a gentleman 
Avho is eminently c.i}).ible of taking his own jiart. iVnotber and 
more celebrated niiuio is ne.vL introduced into the Mayors indict- 
ment. “ You and John Ylorrissey,” he says to ludly, “ have boon 
a power in this community, and your joint eiforts have placed 
judges upon tlio bench and other men in oHico of more or less 
importance, all of whom you claim to own.'’ This, 01 some- 
thing like this, is, wo believe, alleged by each of the con- 
tending parties against tho other, and probably on© party 
is Hfl bad Rfl the other and worse. The Irish eleffcont 
largely iulluencos their language, and perhaps also their 
conduct. A distinctiou, which we think reiined. is drawn ba- 
tweeu monies “fraudukntly” ond^ “wrongfully’’ obtained by 
Kelly, but ns I’egards both Mike it is alleged that hh) accom- 
plices, being by bis and their contrivance apjpointed auditors, 
passed whatever chaa’ges. he chose to make agaust tho city. It 
seems, indeed, that Im charges must have been, to a oevtain, t^tent 
colourable. If he had thought proper to charge 100, ooo dolhurs 
for tho purchase of a; white eleplmt for the- amusemfiot of a 
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seaaon^ thoufl^h her ihvaurito distance scenig to have heon a mile 
and a quarter. She waa sent over to Newmarket expressly to 
take part in the Great Eastern and Octolwr Handicapa, and since 
heranuval she had given satlsihctioii by her stylo of going at exer- 
citio. Poaftibly also she was indebted for some of her friends to the 
rtiiiumibraiice of the victory of her sire Plutiw in tb» same race 
fionio years ago. The nineteen competitors got olf with noditllculty 
j to an (‘xeollent start, and it may be said that ns they came down the 


prisoner under eenience of donth, it is possible that evon Auditor 
Watson might have hesitated to pass llie item. As regards tliia 
functionary, Mr. llavcniayer writes that 
Tho Honorable John McKeou^whow huMl ility to coiruptimi b well 
known as hla vigour in denouncing it, has often etiitcul that \V lltl^ou came 
rfft)jn Cdifbrnia to New York] in irons, bat ho may not have* luK uded to 
be understood literally. 

We aro inclined to think that other vigoivnis deuunciatimia of , . , 

con’uption besides those* which cinanato frr)iii the Honourable Tolm | Abingdon bill the race looked an absolute certainty for the Erench 
IMclieon may not have Wm intended to bo understood litei-all3\ : mure, who held a clear lend, and was going well within herself. 
Iiumediatoly after tho publication of Mr. flavenuiye.r a irapoach- | Diivclly she touched the finnl u.seont, however, blie began to come 
inent the reporter of tho TIerald ca\W\ upou llio auLlior of it and | back to her lioiccv. mid though tho advauhige slio 4 iacl secured 

found him eeronoly ronfidont in the suiasliing and pulverizing i ’ i .i i. . 

which he had inllicted on IMr. Kelly, who on Ills part appean-d, I 
when \dsited, to regard with quiet ooidempl the “.senile twaddle” j 
of tho Mayor. Each party bus a room full of hooks and paper.s, I 
and we Imow that oven in l^nglnnd tigun-s r.iity ho mnde to prove | 
anything on paper. Tluiro is prolxably no idea in nuYbody's mind 
of attempting to prove against Kelly in a court of jubticir allegtMl 
peculations which aro at loa&t ^ix years old. Tln so iinpulution.s | 
of fraud and perjaiy aix^ merely tho «u*dinarv weapons in New York 
of a party warfare which i.s conducted on the ui'lliud of the rival 
editors of Ealanavvill. 


ut e’.ery stride, and (Uily nassed the judges ckdr a 
of Jki/./de and Mirlena, tho latter oi whom gained 


NEWMARKET FIRST (K.ToEElt MECriNtb 

T he first of tho out Jinn ineeliiiLTS at iK'adrjimrters was made 
nolablo by the rrappearance, fiftcu* an .alwnco of nion* tluui 
threo years, of the colours of the Count di‘ liagmnge on tlio 
English turf. The well-known blue sind red, so asbuci:it(‘d in the 
iniuds of racegoers with recoiled ions of Cladiateur. Idlle do T.\iv. 
and other cclebriiier*, hnd e fair slutre of success duiing the lod 
Iavo days of the Eirst October Meeting *, .'r.id ihvoughont the week 
the. French stable, of wlileli Count <le Engrango and M. Lofo\ru 
aro now tbo chiefs, showed improved form. 'J'he vi'ry lir.^t 
race of the modiiig ended in the nnhiok'ed-for vidoiy of,Xi>\j- 
teur, who mot Eeoliruis aero.'-.s the Fl:il at e*. en wcdglits, had 
tho speed of him all the way, and bent Jiiiu in a canter, rdbeit 
b'onlhaiu did not trouble hi.s horse to win by nn*ro than a head. A 
reference to the Calendar will sliovv how vastly inferior the public, 
ibriu of Novateiir ha..s bcen'to tbatuf rjeolinus ; and tho French bor^e 
must have made wonderful improvement dure. August ti) have been 
able to lower the colours of the winner of tho Fririco of Wah =’s 
Mtakes at Ascot, and the second in the St. JiCger. It was, how- 
ever, apparent at a glance that Leoliuus had btjon inilulgotl since 


arlier in tlm race was bidllciont to ensure her tho victory, slio 
tired visildy «t 
neck in fnait 

ground so raphlly in the last fifty yards that slie must liavo won 
bad the cour.^o been a little lunger. The victory must be cojv- 
sideied a lucky one for Aiivoro, for it is seldom that a horse going 
slower and sltuver at Hie end ftueceed:i in winning. Troiubouo, 
we may add, w’ould have been wtH up with the leaders, but w’lis 
not ridilen out. for the Iwreii hononi'S of ii place. Fur tho rich 
Ihickenhiiin Stake.s (Vaig .Millar, Ynik.4iirc Jhide, and a sou of 
Sklrmi.4ier and AVrtnnina came to the pi/st. Cuig Millar, on the 
strength of his close race with (kuuhnllo in the July Stakci», was 
iii.'.do favouiite, and jiisliticd llio conlidence plaeed in him by an 
eju-'V win. Yorkshire Ihid(?, a.s usual, ran gamely, but seems voiy 
deficient in pii(‘e. As .a three-} ear-old, however, she may turn 
the tables on .Hiiric of Iho inuiu speeily perforuieis of this aenson. 
Tlio tir'-t day h r.K'ing w.is waumd np by a good race over the 
Two ^lile cuiu'se from tho Ditch in hetweea Cbing f'orward and 
Chivalrous, and tin' gromul, tortunately for the former, Uung good 
guIiiL'*, Mr. Crawford's line-luuking hors<* won cle\erlybya neck, 
Cliivalrou.s lianging on him ^cry much tuwaird tho tiuish. 

Wii the sccornl day l.o.nliims again oesayed to cro^s tho Flat, and, 
having only Ee'^al and the Vertiimmi tiUy to dispose of, ho accom- 
jdUhed his task with I'lvse. Yet so out of condiliim was he that 
alter this luero exercise ennter lio lathered us profusely as if ho 
had run tho Beacon course at racing pace. For the (franby Ktokes 
Bui fe and Dre idnuught— each p'*nrilized 7 lbs. — wore opposed by 
La Sauteu.u', a dark Fr(*neh lilly by Maii-at-Arms ; and did 

lUlfe di, splay his iiiabilily to go a }ai*d over half a mih*. Through- 
out the lulli'i* jiart of lii-s jouniey over tho six furlongs of tho 
Ciit .don cour're he rolled about from .side to shle, and even had 
he l»;'.:teu La Siiiiteu.se ho would Kkrdly have gained the stakes, 
f«)r In* would probably have bucri obji'cted to ou tlie ground of 
his iuti'rfering witli her. We .should Jiave tlnuight that this last 
e\hi])iti(m of BalibV nun-staying qualities would have ci!ectually 


Ijoiicaster, aud he is about the bust horbo to di.Hpe.n.se witli strong i extinguished hi.s ehanee for the Middle Park Plate; but it appears 

' * - • - « I ji(»t without friends for that gmat event. Xn tho 

' succeeding iMCi*, from the Bitcli in, Trent disposed of The Plquo 


work. The cour.se acru.'Js tho Flat is ju.st suited to him, but he 
was in distress before half tin* disiiuee had bi'eii travi'rsed, and 

rolled about from want of conditiuii. The ea.sy victuiy of j nuJ Boulet with cmsumnuile ease, so that any idea of getting a 

*rv.. (.’oflaiviwrtoh w^a.s friistnited. 


Novateur had the cilecl of miilcing him a jirominent liuoiirile ' jujblio trial fur Tim 

for the Caiubridgefliiiv ; yet a public tiial with a hoi>e !( in iIh* (.|]i<-r hand, Tieut'i.s .‘inch n game, hone.'d hoi»j th.st ho fsin 

palpably unlit to run i.s nut a v^•]'y tiuslwqrlhy erib*riun of ?)e nJIed uu to lidltln' owner of kSl’uiunoji what chance hi.s uwo 

merit. Tho ilopefnl Slakes produced a very iuteresliJig cuiitesl : has fur the pvfMt haiidienp nf Ti(?xt week. There was but aii in- 

betweeu ikilfe, Caiubalh*, and laid} lov(‘, and the two former met (lijli-rent c;ird for Thmsdiiv, though w'O wero intruduei'd to 
to', decide the battle wdiicJi in the July meeting had been a <lrawn | Cooim'ssj’e, a lialf sister to Chupette, who possesses all the speed 
aOhir between them. In the July Stoker, Dalle, wdio ,nt half a of Ih.it cekhrated lillv, and is built on :i much more piibslantial 

milo would have wum the race in a cnnt.'r, died away to nothir.g j poule. She made mincemeat of her i\\Q opponents, among whom 

in the last quarter ol a mile, and Ciiinhullo w'oii cleverly. Two days ' 'were Cashmere and Mary While, smd won iinvgular old-fashioned 
afterwards, in the Chiesterlield Stakes, over the sliort hst half of ; stylo— by (iftccri lengths, and all the others pulling up. An in- 
tho Bunburv mile, Balfe galloped right awxiv Irom hisliorse.s, atid | dillerent tiedd r:une out for 11m Twenty-f’Cienth Triennial over th« 

Cnmballo, who was attempting to coDcofle 7 lbs., could getnow'hero I T.Y.C., and aficr Ih'galado's nnsalisffu-tory exhibition in tho 

near him. 1 he ohvioua explanation of this contradictory running Champagne Sl.ikes al Dojicasler, (Xurterly Bell was thought pood 
was that Balfo wrais a wonderfully speedy horse ibr halt a inile, but 1 cnougii to win. Buimlng much stvaiglitisr, however, th^u when 
could go no furthtjr; but his Iricnds appeared to uttrihule hia } .slie last appeared in public, tho FrcncJi lilly accomplished a clever 
defeat over tho longer course IVir tho July Stokes to the fact of hi.^ j victory oier Lord Fahnouth’s horse. But tho bc.st race on 'Iliurs- 
having shied at something when coming down the hill. On tho | day was bi’tweeu Modciia, Jtcfincmcnt, and l’]vo for the Moulton 
<‘ther hand, the supporters of Camballo ])rotcsted thattbedej’eat id’ j Stakes. Mndeii.a hi ‘ 


their horse • the CTiesterlield Stakes was solely duo to liis having 
gototf badly, and felt no apprehension as to the result of the next 
meeting of the rival pair. The race for the Hopeful Slakes is run 
over the easy last half of the Abingdon mile, and Balfe, who was on 
this occasion n‘Cei\*ing only 3 lbs. Ikiin ( -amballo, W'ou just aseabily 
as when he was in receipt of an addilional 4 lbs. Ijadvlove wms ;i 
good third, a neck behind (Jamballo; nnd it nni.st now be ac- 
knowledged that, while a longer ilistanco suits tho Champagne 
Stakes winner, there aro few horsoa who could compete bucccn^j- 
fully at half a mile witli rrinc.o SollykolT'a spedy son of 
Plaudit. Nor did the week pass by without additional coritinnct- 
tion being uffordod of the inability of Balfe to compass three- 
quarters of a mile, even in moderate company. 

Tho first of the four great autumn handicaps enrao next- in 
order, and attracted a good lield of nineteen runners. ^Vlien 
this race was run over the T.Y.O. it wae little inm-o than a 
scurry, in which the stort was everything, and the odds wore 
altogether in favour of tho liglitly weighted horses. Now 
that it is run on the severer Bretby btakes course there is n 
much better chance for iho top weights, and on this occa- 
sion tho Great Knstera Handicap was as nearly as possible 
secured by that excellent mare Modena. Fifty yards more, and, 

S ite horatoadying impost of 9&t. 3 lbs., she* would have won 
y. In addition to Modena, Trombone and Andred represented 
ih» heayy weights, and tho fteW included the incTitabk Oxford 
Mixture, Genuine, Puzzle, Athe!jiey,nnd,tlie FteB^jh'toare Aurore. 
ladt-ammed has run very respectaMy on the Ohntijient this 


!iy so far out of her gi'ound that when sho did 
eomo nt lust, it did not appear iiu.ssiblo for her to catch tho two 
light wviglits. A.S it was, she just got up in the last stride and 
won by a head, a like distoiico .sepamting the other two. On 
Friday the great good-looking ITorso boat Iji Saateuaa 

ea.dly over tlio lust half-mile of the Beacon courso; nnd a.s Bulfo 
in the July Meeting distanced the son of Lord Lyon .and Gulden 
'Horn, no 1urth*‘r proof e.iu bo iioodod that B.ilfe‘8 defeat Iwat 
week by La .S.iuteuut} was due to Jiis inability to stay a v;u*d 
over huif-a-niilo. Twelve ran fur the ()ct)biT Ilandicai), 
including Napolitnin, Itlrossaia, fjady Patricia, Piquo, Aurore,. 
rienuiue, and W ild Myrtle. Aurore" had to curry 12 lbs. extra 
for winning the Gimt Ki'fjlern Handicap, imd this pojialty 
oflectaully extinguished her chance. The rat*.e was run iu a 
pelting blonn of rain, and a storm on Newmarket Heath seldom 
impTOYcs a horse's temper. We must suppose that Napolitaiu, 
and Ecossaia, both of whom have wayward dispositions, ob- 
ji'Cted to the rain beating in their faces; for though noth of them 
were favourably weighted, and Iho French horse was reported to 
have won a good trial, tliey kept close company together all tho 
vvay in the extreme mar. IKo Pique also gave no coiistilatioii to 
her Gosarewitch supporters, and tho finish was left to Wild Myrtle, 
Lady Patricia, and uemiine. The Irish maro ran well, but could 
not give away the year to Wild Myrtle, who won cleverly by a 
length. Lady Patricia finifilring aa far in fiont of Genuine, thus 
obtained tho place he just missed in the Great Eastern liiuidkap. 
Tho running m the October Handicap wouJil anpctir to have, little 
bearing on future events, except so far os 'W'ila 31 yrtie and LAdy 
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Patricia may ho uBeful ns p^uides to ihuir owners in rnfoi'enco to tho 
rhnncea of otlior horoea in their We need onlv add tliat 

the miaof races of the week were veiy poorly pntronizocl, and that 
tho printod notice of llio Jockey Club, prohibiting rc!i(W-nionoy 
betting, yras utterly diftregarded. Probably it was uot k^rioiisly 
expected that any attention would bo paid to it. 


REVIEWS. 


TIIK TRANSIT OF VrXlS.* 

O CIEXTIFIC journals have of late teemed with comnumicaliuiis, 
O poloniie and other, relative to the approaching transit of \eims 
across tho mm. Now that tho Inst of the expeditions sent out t(» 
view the transit baa left our shores, wo may expect a lull in lliis 
fitorni of papers, inasmuch ns tlie time for suggc'-slious and pre- 
parations i.s past. Ihit tlio general inlereyi felt in the m.itU'r by 
the public at largo is rapidly increasing. jlUlierto the matters 
discussed Inue rightly been of a tiudniirail character, ns belitted 
discussions on so import Jint a subject as the rigJit stops to he taken 
in order to utilize to the full an oc(.‘urreuco of sueli rarity and 
interest. Such discussions were not likely to be appreciated by 
more than a small (‘irclo of readers, and it has cluou'od tluii llio 
controversial elemen!: has been imu:?iiajly largely represented in 
this case, so that lljeso who niiglit otherwise luive been led to give 
atteiuion to the matlor havo been repelleit by seeing radieal 
diliercnccs of opinion among those who were best instructed in if. 
in spite of an Englislnnan s love for a tiglit, ho does not like to 
meddle witli learned controvcr.sies tin matters ho does not understand, 
and prefers that doctors should pi t to agree amongst themselves 
before they call upon liiin to listen to their opinitms. lH this instance 
tho amount of wordy debate was largely disjiroportionato +o Iho 
real amount in dispute. Unfortunately for all parlies, the chief 
disputant ou tho one siilo was a person in wdioso oye.s the im- 
portance of the contro\ersy did not end with, the practical im- 
portance of tho matter at issue. After tlie question had hotui 
BCttlod by its being too lalo to adopt the measures advocated by 
Mr. Proctor, ho continaed the diseussion with lumhatiMl iutere.^vt. 
It took ill hia hands the form of a ptu-sonal antne-mnsm to the 
ABtronoiuer Itoyal on tlio subject, and, Lhongli wo ihink that much 
of thiB may be due to unfortunate pi'culiarilies of at} le und icunper, it 
is impo.ssil)lc uot to notice in his papers a tone of personal assertion, 
of writing for one's own honour and glory. iSlill we ^admit that tlio 
object in view was a moat laudable one. Air. ih'octor thought that 
a better ub© might bo made of tlio opportunity in the interests of 
science, and he strove to convince people of the correeinesa of Ids 
views. But wo doubt whether his papers on tho subject will 
prove acceptable in the collected form in which they aro oilbred 
in tho present work, and w’o aro sure tliat all tho members of that 
numerous class which looks to Air. Proctor as the bast writer of 
readable books on astronomical topics Avill il.'el disappointed when 
they turn to it to learn something about thi^ coming transi*. In- 
stead of finding information about tho transit itsoU', they will luiMi 
to content themselves with criticisiiia on tlm Astronomer Jioval. 
Apart from whatever controversial interest they may Lave in the 
eyes of those who took part in the dispute, tlu^so papers juissess no 
interest at tho present time, and certainly aro a.s unfitted hir 
gcnoral reading from their technical character as would bo tho B:\ine 
number of papers chosen at mndom from a scientitic journal. AVc 
do not know whether we ought to stigmalizo it as a case of 
padding, or whother think that it is due to an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the impprtanco of t lie controversy now that its practical 
bearing is gone. But, whatever may ho the cause of their appearance 
in the present forni^ wo cannot too strongly expre.s8 our disappru- 
bation at the description of them on tlio title-page as “ ,an investi- 
gation of the conditions of tho coming transits <if Venu.s recently 
confirmed by a unanimous vote of tho chief astronomers of (Ireat 
Britain.” We prcBurae that this refers to tho unanimous vote at 
the Visitation of the Greenwich Ohsorvatory in 1873 on the reso- 
lution that Government should be applied to for moans for ad- 
ditional expeditions to the Antarctic Bcgioiis. If this be so, it is 
BO serious a misdescription that it is only to bo pardoned by making 
groat allowances for the heat of controversy. 

We do not wisli to resuscitate tho dispute by an inquiry into 
its merits. All interest has been taken from it by tho march 
of time, which has rendered the choice made by tho Astronomer 
lioyal^irrevocable. Nor have we any wish to change the gonej’al 
impression left on the minds of tho public— namely, that 
whether or not Mr. Proctor was right in contending that 
tho Astronomer Royal had dismissed from his consideration the 
method advocated by Air. Proctor in too cavalier a manner, and 
without assigning adejiuato reasons for so doing, he was at all 
events right in the main in deciding as he did, and had fully coii- 
Bidored all sides of tho question before so deciding. The point at 
isBUo was simply this. Of two methods of utilizing a transit of 
Venus in order to discover the distance of tho sun from iho earth, 
one requires observations to be made of the exact moment nt 
which contact takes place cither in entering or leaving tho solar 
disc, and the other requires observations ot the duration of the 

* ThB Uni9trH end tU Cming Transit, By R. A. Proctor, M.A. Lon- 
don: Longmans & Co. xe 74 > 

' Tha I'ramit (f Venia, By Professor George Forbes, B.A, London and 
IfewYork: ]ilscmmsn&Co. 1874. 


transit— f.c. the intovval between the two moments of contact, 
Honce tho tlrst-iurtutioned observations roquivo tho knowledge of 
tho exact Greenwich time ot the place, or, of wdiat amounts to tho 
same thing, of iln^ longitudo of tho place. It is a dilficult and 
tedious husiiioss to determino this with the degree of accuracy 
nocosHary for astronomical pmposes, where a mistake of some 
twenty or thirty y.ards in the estimate of the distance of tho instru- 
ment east or west of the meridian of Greenwich W'ould make a 
i perceptible diflcTonce: and hence it is natural that tho other and 
[ simpler method should commend itself at first sight, since it re- 
qtiiroe little more than tho possession of a tolerably good clock that 
will not 'sarv its rate for a few hours. It ia this latter method 
which the A.strouoim*r Royal deridr*d not to use, and tho employment 
of which was .so strongly advocated by AIv. Proctor. And the 
reasons fi»r its rejection 'wero cry sound ones. Difficnlt as tlio 
(leterniinHiiou of tho evact hmgitiide of a place i.s, it. is, after all, 
a (litUciilty that can be o\on;onje. Tho remedy Is iu our owu 
liaiiils ; we must lake extra precautions in order to ensure accuracy, 
blit Mill wo can then niake sure of attaining to it. Such are not the 
hindrances wliich men of science now fear in connexion with the oh- 
S''r\ati<>n of r.ovly occurring aj^lronomical phenomena, but iho fatal 
and insiijK'vable ilil]ii‘nllic.s causial by b.xd weather and unfavourable 
almoqilK'ric conditions. It will not soon be forgotten how com- 
plrtely u’clc.^s were many of the ob.serving paitics in tlie total 
cclipN*. of 1870, A\ lien Pro fcssor Tyndall and Air. Ilnggiiirf took a 
party to Africa with no luvtln'r result than being able to describe 
tlie phi nouiena of a >vi't day at Oran. Tho land? to whhdi ob- 
Si'r\eis would Jiave been sent Iiad the method of durations been 
relied upon w'onld hnve been siLualed in tlie e\lrenio Antarctic 
roghnis, where tlie elnince of f,i\oiir;iblc almo,s]ilicric condititms 
w'ould liiic been very doubtful; and, morco\er, tho inetljod 
fails, ljuwevm’ eveellently om; conlaet nciy have been ob- 
seiaed, if tho other has not al.'^o b.’cn observed at tlio samo 
place in an equally sncce.-Jsfnl manner. 'I'lu'se con.'^iderations led 
the Astronomer Roval to piefor tlie moro certain thoiigli moroditli- 
ciilt method, eqiocially as, after all, misUlve.s in tho eslimntion of 
longitude can be corrected by subsequent uhsinv.ition, if there 
Is any UM'^on to belie\o llmt in .•my ea.sc .«nch mi^t.akies have 
1)0(01 inude. Th.*i.t ho was wi^’o in so deciding W(‘ liiuo little doubt, 
and Ibis is conllrnied by the fact tli.il, of the very iinmerou.s ex- 
peditions Unit will go out to observe tho train'll 1 , llnTc is .scarcely 
one lli.it w'ill Use the' method of durations except .ns secondary 
to other methods. It is not to he w'ondered at that irre.siionsiblo 
a^trononicr.s should bo willing to pass r("=olnlions advocating an 
application to Government for more money to be spent on additiounl 
expmlitions, Ibit tliis is a very dilii*ri‘i)L thing from (he Aslvononier 
Royal, ab*ohilc as he practically wa.s .so far as reenrded the employ- 
ment of the public money grant (‘d for tho pnrpo«io, taking upon 
himself In miviso expcMlilions the aucccjs (if whicli was proh- 
lemafic.il. And, considering the exceeding dillieiilt}' of tlie, duties 
wdiich Sir George Airy had to dbcliarge, we are clad to iind 
so gmod a judge a.s l*rofe,.ssor Forbes saving of him, in rcfercnco to 
tho arrangement .s of tlie (‘Vpodilion : — 

Fortunnlclv we lane in our Astronomer l\ 03 -d .n m:iu wlioeonihincs to ;m 
exceptional dogree llieoictical, inechame.d, and i»rgani/iiig powers and we 
iiniy safilv .s.iy that the piv^mt, expedition lias ln'en eorupleted iinrler .a 
geiierjilship quite unpaijillcded in tlie ann.nR (.»f m leoer. }^ir George Airy 
has aeeiiinplis}n.-(1 nil tliat wins rerpiireil in .‘i nifiiiiier that luis called forth tlic 
:q>phiU3i* ol‘ tlio<ie that have ln‘('i» emineeted with the ])repar:itions for this, 
iM'ilijqid the most importaiiL iistionomieal event, of flu* eeiiLuiy . 

Professor I’Airbes's book, which is a reprint of some articles that 
appeared in Nnturcy is of a very dill’erent type from the part of 
Air. Rvoctors book that relatc.s to the transit of V’enus. It is a compact 
sketch of tho whole matter m ull ita a-specta — historical, scioutilic, 
ami practical. Its only rtefec'.t is that it is so short, and that in 
conseqaence it only touches on many inlcrcsling t()])ica on wdiich 
the reader would gladly liavo had more dc'tailed information. For 
tho geiK'nil public who do not want to spend too iiuicli lime upon 
it this will he no drawback, especially a.s, in S[)ito of its terseness, 
it is marvcllou.M]y complete, avoiding, liowover, with great judg- 
ment, all allusion to controversial matters, li.s author is himself a 
member of tlm British expedition to tho Sandwi(?li Isles, .a station 
whirli ■will bo strongly occupied, and from w'hich there i.s reason 
to expect excellent ob-servations. From it w’13 learn that tho chief 
iSoutheru obf-ervatioua wdll bo made at stations belonging to three 
groups^ the centres of which are New Z^ialand, the Alaiiritius, 
and Kerguelen Island. In the Northern Hemispheu’e the 
Russians w ill occupy a lino of 8tatiun.s ivacliing from Teheran 
to .Teddo, but lying mainly in Siberia. l*ekin and Japan will 
each Jiavo thivo observing parties in tlieir immedlalo vicinity, and 
Ale.xandria will be occupied by a British party in conjunction with, 
which will bo parties at Thebes and Cairo. In admtiou to these 
parties, certain observatories will be able to take observations, so 
that it is probable that tho transit will bo watched from between 
seventy and eighty stations. At each of these there will be several 
differont raclhods of observation at work, some requiring actual 
observations to bo made at tho moment of contact, and some using 
photography for the purpose of obtaining permanent recoi’ds of the 
phenomena, from which accurate measurements will be subsequently 
taken nt leisure. It would not surprise us if the results 
obtained by this last method wore found to be more tfu.st worthy 
than those obtained by any other means. The best observer 
cannot calculate on being perfectly cool at the moment of seeing a 
phenomenon which he knows occurs only twice in a century, and to 
which be has been looking forward for months ; and eveiy astro- 
nomer is aware how the dSgbtestetcitement afiects the aocuiacy of 
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ohservations by altering to an unknown degi’eo the personal 
equation.” All that could he done to practise the oKservew iu 
their hasiness has been done. For months they have been talcing 
^ observations of artificial transits of Venus. A plate of glafts, with 
an opaque spot to repmsont Venus, moves across a nioclc sun, so 
that the phenomena of n transit are mado to occur in exactly the 
same order and at exactly the same rstc as they will ocnir in 
reality. Not only doc 6 this train tho ob.-^ervers to know for what 
they shall watch, but it enables Ihom to compare their re- 
spective resiiUfl, so as to be sure that they all consider the 
Contact to take place at the same instant. IV.r it must ho 

remembered^ that the disc of Venus is of n finite angular magni- 
tude, and takes a perceptible time to pass on to tho sun’s disc, and 
that, moreover, Hhe phenomenon of irradiation causes the ])laiv‘t t<» 
appear to be only pai*iially on tho disc some Rcciiiids after it li is 
^ in reality passed wholly on to it. But, witli this preliminary pr.ic- 
tice, thoro can scarcely bo any fear but that tho observers ^\lll all 
record the instant of the occurrence of the same phase of tho transit. 
Thanks to Mr. JanSBon’s ingenuity, tlieir accuracy in this matter 
will also bo tested by comparison with tlie results of pliotograpliy ; 
for he has ooutrived a inothod whereby photograpiis of tiio piia.scs 
of tho contact will be taken at intervals of a sp.coikI during a space 
of time euflicient to cover tlic whole of the critical portion of the 
passage of tho planet on to the fuco of the sun. 

While these precautions are being taluni to secure am ivaii* ob- 
servations at the moment, no loss elaborate ones arc iidopiiMl (o 
secure tho exact ]niowli*dge of tho longitude of e<ich of tin* .*<1.111011^. 
Many of them are in tole;p‘fiphic communicalion with ob-(‘r\;i- 
lorics whoso positions are accurately known. In other eases 
clironoinetoTH will bo taken to and fro Ixdwoim llie stations and 
known spots until a snfllcioiitly uccuralo tletis'uii nation Ji.is bp.ui 
made. Thus bo.lw(*en Aden and tlio priinnpsd station at Mauritius, 
where Lord Lindsay lias h'd an expedition ailinivablv cqiiijiped 
at hia own expense and under liis own maiKigcment, till y chmuo- 
molera will bo taken to and fio four times, and the result will bi 
llaahod by sun -light signals to llie neiglibouving islands. All 
the l.nglish stations -Nvill niako use of lunar oba'rvations, and 
the observers have orders to remain at their stations mild 
they liavo obtained tho longitude by tins nu Lhod to wi thin one 
leeond. Nor sliall we have to d(!pend wJn>lly on tho succesi 
of theso precautions. Other methods of observing tho traHMt \vUl 
be largely used which tliis (luostiou of time will not alfeet. For 
those last-nientioueil methods it w’ill bo ntjce^siiry that observ.'.- 
' tioiis of tlm distance of Venus from the centre of tho sun sliould 
Ixi tfikeii at repealed intervals during tho transit. Hero, again, 
diotography will play tin important part, aa jdiotogrriphs can now 
to taken so perfectly that the measurements furnished by them arc 
threo times us accurate os those made by direct observation w’illi 
the aid of tlio micrometer. The Americans iiro already w’ell 
]e;actisod in tliis method, uud with their instruments the image <d' 
the sun is formed always in the same spot, hy tho light b(‘ing 
rejected down a fixed liorizoiUal tohscope, passing iuU> a dark 
room, so that lliti operator has but to put in and trilio out 
tho plates, without having oven to leave hia uperating-room. It i.s 
iuterestiug to compare tliese admirable arningemonts with (ho 
simple ones uiadeby the Hev. Jeremiah Horrox for watching tlie first 
transit of Venus that was ever observed. Although he was a genius 
of tho highest order, tho best means he could doviso#wero as rude ns 
those which any schoolboy might now adopt. It is true that they 
cannot bo taken to represent tho state of science at the time, for 
ho had not tho command of the public purse, being only a pout 
village curate *, but the comparison gives some conception of tho 
'in advanco that lias been made in tho means (;f observation througii 
the progress of science since that time. Such are tho benefits of 
the legacies loft to tho scientific men of one ago hy those of pre- 
ceding ages. But though tho observers will be equipped willi all the 
aids that science can suggest, and though they will not, like him, 
be compelled to discontinue their observations while they go anil 
perform service in church, yet wo doubt whether the results 
of their observations, while of infinitely givater scientific value, 
will ba presented to us iu a form half so charming aa the poor 
curate’s quaint Fenus in soh^. visa. 


DELAUNAY’S (JU.rX’O-JfAVlSlI MONKS AND SJDYLS.* 

I N bis recent volume, ns in his P/m 7 o, which wo noticed seven 
years ago, M. Delaunay deplores tho neglect into which a 
branch of study once prominent among French scholars has 
since sunk in his country. Whatever may be said for (Jeniiany, 
thoro is nothing that Knjrland 1 ms done of kto to give point 
by way of contrast to this censure of licr neighbour. Of all 
contemporary centres of schokrahip or philosophical thought, 
there is not one in which so little heed has been taken in 
modem times of that which was the real crisis or turning-point 
of European belief and intclleclaal life— tho blending into one of 
Greek and Jewish thought in the school of Alexandria. Although 
England has put forth the best edition and a good popular transkr 
tion of Philo, it is remarkable how little either our theologians or 
our writers of history have done to familiarize themselves with 
the teaching, or even with, the language, of a school from which 
^ came forth tne the(dogy of Europe, and of which the great Jewish 
phUoBopher and f^egorist is the sole extant representative. 

* Jlfeiiwi Sibt/lk* CAniiwiU Ju^AhGnequt, Pat Ferdinand 
pslaaiM^. Parts: Pldleretae. 1874. 


Without a thorough knowledge of Philo, the cominonii<>( , yet ut 
the same time tho must fundamental, ideas and phnio<*.s of tho Biblf^ 
aro without a key. Controversies will never end so long as U^niia 
like tlie ** Word,” or the “ Son,” on which turns all the dogmalin 
divinity of Christendom, or “ Regeneration ” and llonowal.” the 
cardinal point of her ethical system, instead uf being sol in the Ugla 
of familiar use and rpad by tho aid of contemporary and coinuiou 
speech, are treated like fossils from some far-olFand alien stratmu 
of languag»\ Here aro at hand the roconls of a scIkxjI or a 
community in' whirh words like these were in doily use arid were 
understood of all. In order rooHy to iindenrtand St. John and St. 
Paul, it is to Alexandria that wo muht go. We mu.^t turn ov(t 
1 tlio pages of J’liilo. Slnirlowy as the figure of this Jewish sage 
' may be, well nigh mythieal ns ho may be thought if wo regardtho 
longtli uf years a'isigued to liim l)y tradition or imperfect report, 
mystic nnd unliktorical as ho is all through bis I'ixiy or moro 
ir^al i'io.s, he lepreseuts, as M. 1 )L‘knn;iy contends, a group of writers 
who set on foot a great school of philosophy, bklectic in its sources 
*iml in its spirit, that school was able to Avovk into unity tho'^oido 's 
of t lod, of nature, and of man, to which the genius ot tho liigheX 
nations of antiquity had given birlh. To the genius of the t Jreek lor 
philosophy ami aid, to the organizing ])owor of tho Roman, whether 
111 arms, iu politics, or in social lito, tho Hebrew broiiglit a llicnlogi- 
cal faculty wliicli at once absorbed ami dominaU*d tho rest. At tho 
outset a liiimblo intriulor or parasite iu the grout ball of nations, tlie 
Jew, sfiya M. Delaunay, crept in unnoticed ami look Jiis place at tlio 
feast of ciA ilization. Bcnl, Imt not broken, by captivity, pn'seew- 
tioM, and exile, by dint of suppleness and (act ho became titrong. 
ruder all his show of humility there lurked the pride of a rjice 
cherishing mighty privileges and conscious of a high destiny. Tho 
lianger-on becomes (he host. I'ln; cringing usurer wields oJU>rinous 
wealth and rules the markers of the world. The exiled heir of 
the promise is juuclainn'd the messenger of Cod to all nations of 
tl\e earth. No longer exclusive as of old, or indifieivnt to ]u’osel\- 
li/dng, the new .ludaisiu sels itself to leach and to cori\crt tho 
World. Jts ctdonies form »iV(‘rywhcro ctMitres of light, of learning, 
of social order, of religious real and fersour. Tho \mh\x\ of this 
now movciuent was Alexandria, and the most illuslrions of its 
ln(<‘rprctoi ‘3 was Pliilo. 

Tho Jmhco-Alexamlrine sdiool, which had a lifo of rouio three 
centuries, had its spoeuktive and its practical plins^'S, bolU <if 
which are reici‘seiil<*d iu tho wri lings of the J«n\dali sage. A 
mystic, and a 2 (.etic genu brought from the land of its birth, though 
sprung, it niH/bc, from a root moui Fa^ter^ still, was to bo traokl 
alike in tho theosophie doNdopment of ils belief and Nvorsbip uml 
i;i tho form of its institutions. An allegorical tone pervadoil tlio 
w hole of its exegesis. Its spirit mil lift‘ ran largely into exaltation. 

I 'I’lniro w'cre two special forms in which its pra^dical organization 
j had ils issue and found the secret of its power —those of iiionichism 
! and of prophecy, the first an organ of internal action, the. second 
an agent of external proselylisia. luthoono was seen the inllu- 
ence of tho Teiuplti service, in the other that of the Schools of ibo 
Prophcits. The ono had ils iinvard ivorKing amid thesol/tmle, tho 
sileiic‘i‘, and tho auKferity o(’tho cloisler. TJie other enod aloud in 
the streets in accents of warning luul w oo. Within was the Monk, 
without was tho Sibvl. 

M. Dokunay's work, which, despite n somewhat inflated sljdcof 
writing, shows tliroiighout caro.l'ul scholarship and orij^nalthougUl, 
is divided into two .parts. The first treats of the origin, 
doctrines, and rites of Jewish monucliism, ending with a 
tranalutioii of the remarkable book in which Philo gives a pieluro 
of tho conteiiipktive life of tho Jud;eo-Aloxamirino monks, or 
Therapeutic. The authenticity and dale of this “work are ably 
vindicated against tho cavils of critics, of w^hoiu tho most extreme, 
M. (iraulz, has .'.et it down as tho fabrication of a Gnostic or 
Moutitnkl of the third cenliiry. M. Delaunay goes on to determine, 
by a series of minute investigations of tho text, whother the 
Ah’xnndi’ine. monks were Jow'S or Judaiziug Christians, and iu 
what relations tliey stood to tho liisseiies on the one hand and to 
UhrivStianity on the. other. It is no ideal or imaginary picture of 
tho coiiiohito life, but tlio portraiture of a largo nud activo com- 
munity, which Idiilo lias located on tho spot made famous centuries 
later by tho lioiirishiug monastery of Nitria. The silence of 
Josephus concerning thorn is explained either hy the jealousy wdth 
which the Palestiiiiiui Jews regarded their hmthreiiof tho colonies, 
or by his confusion of them with tlie Fsseuee. Between tlio 
arbitrary judgment of Montlaucou, who denies all re^seniblanco 
between these two bodies, and the no loss extreme view of Jo.seph 
Scailigor, who iua.« 8 e 8 tlnnu in a common sect, a substantial gi‘ound 
i.s sought in what Philo himself depicts from his own obseivation. 
To tlio Esscuos he has devoted a part of ono of hia treatises, 
Omnis probits liber, more full by far than tho passing notices of 
Josephus or Pliny. A century and a half before Christ, the chief 
colouy or coUf 3 ge of tho b^senes was planted not far from Hebron, 
the vestiges of which M. do Saulcy believes himself to have dis- 
covered at Mar-yaba. Their name is interpreted by Pliilo to 
mean holiness. This body probably formed the extreme limit of 
a number of convents comprising four thousand inmates, within 
the triangle formed by the brook Oedron, Hebron, and l^thleliem. 
Of the I'Wmqs of Palestine and the Therapout© of Eprpt, it is 
difficultjo say which body was prior in time. Their diiiercnces in 
point of usage or belief are, however, more distinctly traceable. 
The luonks of Palestine, like the Cistercians, cultivated the 
pmcjical rather than tho ascetic life, The day was passed in the 
comne^a. amid tho lowing of cattle or the hum of Immv'i. At 
night eacn brother sought his solitary cell. There was among 
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lliem no bucIi aLsolulo contempt for riehes iiml the good things 
life as among the Thcrapcutie. Evoi marriiiye was permitted 
in some places. The royunoetion of the sou! apart from the body 
waa held by the b>seuo-<. Tli'^ro iy, on the other hand, no proof 
of the Then*] jeuii tit doctriiio cn point? or on that of eternal 
rewards and pur. j.-hnit-nl 3. rhilo is obr-eiivo. The sevontb- 

diiy Holy Suj,ptT is comnicu to both — a nnainiseoiiceand n.synibol, 
tlio Jev. 'rfb ^\l•ilLT lx ('1 * i1m‘ ^lu A-]n*eid. The ablutions and 

bv which oaeh x-ct pivn'ticd and nocojiipanied it are 
]ii;j;Iily noU'Wijrlhy.espoci.iL'N considv'vingtb.at the institution datesiu 
c.ist* tVoin a pniod oarlii r t'lanC’iiri.stiaiiity. With thoTlieni- 
p^•n^T (he pa.?sed into crsin^^ics, with chants and promiscuous 
iiiclith-f. " (lni2cor..sucli as tliose v\]]ic}i Jonmal the basis of the wui>t 
b:o!i;,‘bt agaiii‘<t tlie Ohri?llm love-feasls. From tlio 
iiiaTulijl.l jKiiutft of Contact wiiicli I'liilu’j ri-mailuiblo picture mabes 
I'UiKnI/it u impo!?T^ible not to r c that nuich of both the spirit 
ami th(‘ ‘('tti.T of Jewish nioiiaclii-aii under each of its form? parsed 
dii•ectl^ into the body of and wfis n-produced in the 

(■onve!i1s and liennilieres ef the llihd and later centuries of <iur 
ei'ii. To Sfvy, iiuloed, that r!h-‘.-rianily, or evrji Fhn:-tian monacli- 
j-;n or .jsi'cticisui, i? u mere copy i>f a .lewish or l\iry])tian orinlual, 
Would h.j absurd. The roots of the ('hristiaii faith arc infinitely 
v.'ider and <leeper. AVliut is, lanve\cr, br(»u_i2'ht out inoi(‘ and more 
cIciltIv by critical iiajuirics lilvc the pre.-x n1 is that Ihc (lospcl lias 
given to the famiuion and imi\ri'.-al rt'lielou? idea the widest e\' 
]'-in?ior and raVed it to t!ie imljlr^t pr-s,! \ ii- uht. 

In tlva second half of his anoi-L 31. l»c]a'may enters into .an 
fde.bored'i hi.story and Cl•ltlcl'^ 1 !l of the Sihvlli'ie orat-hs. iM-ed u}»(ni 
\I. AleY.indre’s admiiMhie (.■ lilioij ol llio^e frapmeiils. The liotly 
i<l pot'try altrihiited 1o1h(> ^lIe. l-.as di-tlm t iioiii iIk' I)< Ijdiie .nid 
other ooK-les wliicli apjilicd to eial or Iiidiv idual <i( .Msioi;-4, 

e’.'cs b.clv to an anlKpiily h \ond tlial of the Homeric jax-uis, 
c.mong A\hich many frai^i^a-nt.’^ o! ihrin air trace.ihlr, ];o,^dhiy as 
fa* IS the li nth c<>ntiirv n.c, Tir ir Hinree wu? In ihc tJr-’fd: 
colonies of A/ia Min.ir, V leoe JaMloa' t;.!\r ttie Sllnl her b-st 
hu(c,\n 'annie. Pa.sdrg tin ace into It.iliaii (tiv-ee, it v\.e^ as 
thfj Sdivl of t 'unne tint ilje w rll-Kiinw n ia\thieal ptivo’.apo 
came lo Uome under llie iviiai of il.e Kin^?. The ‘on'xe^ 
o:‘ ill*-' mv-leridus s'lvlii. ^ mull i;dlrd I'h.pi aee lo a.'**, till 


believes, himself able lo jurive at results in many casfcs mort 
precise and sure. The pifccdcnt oi Philo coiiniiced iiinx that the 
mention of hnavouly bj*ond, yXiwih; apror, with whieh the 
proiiminm c]<wes, involves no allusion to the Ohrjetifm Eucharist. 
The fourth bo*d* do»^ indend speak of the capture of Jernsalom ami 
of the eruption of Vesuvius, in tema too cxpre.s3 for us to doubt 
that the passage was written as late as .v.D. 8o. 3 f. Akvandre terms 
it the earliwsl of l.'hristiau Oi-acles. It is with M. Delaunay the last 
of ihii J lid .'oo-t ^ reek, h'he supposed ilight of Nero, and bis c.\perted 
return from Asia, \Nhich some critics Lavo disco vei-cd in the visions 
of the Apocalypse, and ^Yhicll appear in iho text of the SibvlUst, 
need not bo taken ns ideas exclusively Christian ; nor n(‘ed there 
lie Hci*n, as Ew.-ild agrees, any allusion to (Uirisliaii Implisiu in l!i« 
invitation to /ill nations to b-itlm them, selves in therivers. At no 
time were symbolical w/isliiiiijs nnkiiovMi among theJeMs. One ^ 
i:is.sage recognized bv 31. Alexandre a.s referring to lladriun is 
lelil to be disjuit’ible W oiiv author, who ud allows the inlennix- 
tiire with the work id’ Ihe Sib} i lists of more than one later passaf*-'- 
from hi'.t*>ry, .‘IS well !i& of .‘M-rnns of Krvthrman Y<’r?o?, ilcrived, 

In* thinks pixdj.'ble, from iho colleges of the 'l'h.ernpeut;e. h’he re- 
siduum of ijonuiiK.' ,/ewisli ( )r.ic](\s is eoiitiined, lie coiwtders, in the 
fourlli liool:, together with four paragnijihs of the thiid. «d‘ uhieh 
two booty he oubjoiiiy a literal trnnsiation, with able crilical 
nol.‘s. 'J’hi* first and second booty be jias-ey by as mimifest’y from 
< dniHion >onrccs ; the scctnul.in ])[ir1iculiir, betrayii'g Irnces of tlm 
errors of Origen. d’he later boolas .'ire likewise omitted as of e\*‘n 
lati*r origin, the uin-K of .) ud.il/irig ( diristians down to ll^e tiici! 
uhen. hv (U‘der of the Emperor? Ilonorius and Arcadius, 1 hi* w liolo 
<‘f the Silollme t Mnele.'^ 'Wi'ie .is liiraa possilde deslrojinl. W'ilU llee 
revival of letter? these reiiiavk.ihle collectiony camo once nau'e to 
liL'Irt in a more or h ?.? comjileic <ir critical form, and mucli ciedll 
is dm? lo 3 \‘hi‘-lon ;ind others for llio attemiit to assiLOi them 
their due plin* among the (dirislian evidences. J'he time lias now 
gone by for ( 'hn-^tianity to liave any thing to hair from an* Impiii} 
which nniv throw' light upon tin' mrcnmslrinces ill it piojvM- 1 for 
I and aceompatiie*! its hiilli. or tin* Inlliiem-ey tlnit, mmc’le: d to ih 
growtii* d lie eaiHc of the ( l(wpi'l as well, is ihe ti ulh of id. I.r.-y eim 
ileriie noiliimr hut g’ain Irom ilie \vid<‘-t ami d(‘(*|>e.-t i '■ niMi into 
t]m?e rch d(‘p(.dls (if Ivumvledge wiiieii h,i\ lain c*) long ••'ni ; 


A’.irro, iifly yiais bolo.’i* ('Jii'i-l, cc'iiid .nuimiMte (e.i jMoiips 
i*f Oi.uhs each pt'i'Njnitnd lo ,'i .oni.p.-h* Slbvl. A s*'C( nd 
colh'ctu'ii of /i Ihousuid ;i.'e.-rd." to till' s me .mtlc)' 

lily, VIS broiighl to ronne liom Iw elms-, n d'‘]t'ili*‘s 

eiglilv \eiiis ii.c., Mild w.t^ .'iiN, i,i the rehrn «'* 'j Th lius, 

ensUriii'-vl in tlie C.ipitol. 3 !e..'iv, hi'o an<'ther ele'.m*nt h il < nine 
into action in what 31 . Dclaun.i;, tmin ' the llli'Niuth Sib\l. I’rom 
Ihime ii" tAlu'S us to \le\ iiidi'ia. d'lm ]'io|>l'atie ?j)iiit of Jndai^in 
begin? to ]dav a iiioiin.ntons ]iart b lend iln* imi'-k of ih.e Sibyl of 
Jhytli' do what extent, we liau* ijo\7 to .a.-'K. i« what may he 
c.illed llie C}ele of the IL hretv Silol jo he il.it*'.! anh-iioi* jo llie 
('hiisti, n eanony If il may ho leear'h*.! a? indep*'iiden{ />f 
(diri^t'.an soiirc'-s, w'liat do weh.'rn t liei-.-iVoni as to tl.e ,ri‘’,>i.-h 
idea? u'’ tin* ]iei iod loiichiiig ti.e iier,..ii and l1nM‘-ir{hh eduml of 
the M-'*.?iah, end the dixtrine o[ Ihe last thirn>‘f To th**?*' 
pKiint.? M. DeJ.'iiinav addre^s-.s him^-elf. far h u-k as the .-i\th 
eentin\ Indore our i‘r.i the llgiire of lln* Mr.-S.'ih begins jo Iiiom on 
t!n'.le\,iyb niiiid. I'dami tho ( di]dl\ it \' it tales a nmu* dellnile form. 
Thtt Si'll of 3 hi'], Soil of Duid, ,S ni of (omI, iiwe-ded hy Mann- 1 . 
h;nl become il cln risht'd iimn'e in tin* llieolou'v of ihe p* t.ple. A 
biindm'l years lieforc (diri?!, amoiic-'t .lewi-di tin *»h*'?i;tn-;, c-p* - 
idallv ill Alexandria, the idci and ilie nr.me *»f the 3 Viiv*l or 
Wisdom, the Dre.itli or Spirit of ( 'mm!, emne into u e.aml ideiitiln-d 
its^.df^vith the Son or Ihvine <ird. In I’hilo all the.-e ti-nu? lene 
their tccogni/ed and deliiiite n^e. ddie d.ile. of tin* book of Mnoeli 
nt till* same time beemne? of ])ar.-niionMi inipoilanei* (Vom it.'^eommg 
within lln? cycle of iMi'^-ainic ojaiiion. Jn ;i dt‘lihev.'il*‘ eonm** of 
reasoning, W'Jiieh in tin? .qipendiv In? vindiciile? agaim-f the armi- 
njcnt.9 brought in the interim bv M. 3 ianiirH Nd'rnn-s on ih.e 
aide of Eokini, Nohh I.e, ami Jlllgenfeld, 31 . IMauri.iy upholds 
the age of thf? book a.s anterior to t!nil of lln? Christian }e\thili*.ii. 
Int(*r].idations tin re may have been, Im allow'?, as in tin- general 
Judieo-Alex'.mdiino rwele, their (;bimsiucs.‘i making- 1 liem e.uy *»r 
dclect’on. But, on tin? otln-r h-ainl, passage? liuve keii 
of a character op]M»sile that the\ could luwer Jiavc p.is-ed the 
hand of u ?}.'tematic falsifier. Thl*. book, one of tho iiuj-t pu?*‘iouy 
rccoveriey cif modern litoniture, rep-eteil a.^ it is ali-ho by Jews and 
Chrieiians from their eanc<l ennai, thougli quoted by Judo and 
Biirnabiiy, iiseytlio.sfnne wunis /is Jdiilofor the .sacred pei.’soiuililie.?, 
even fipproiiching to 'rrinitarian hue uag*’. TJi.it itcume furtii from 
llio niouaBtcrie? of the Es^eiie? 31 . Melaunuy thlnky it r/ish to 
albmi ; butof the three grompsinto which its^Jn.ssianic uttornnccs may 
be dividcil, bo refers the tii-st to tlio time of Anliochns hipiphRiie.y, 
170 (a* i8o n.r., the age of our lihle-t Hebrew *SibylHnc Oruclos, 
the second to the ojaniing roigm of John Hyrciinus, mid the third 
ftomev/hat biter, about 144 ii.r. Tim moat striking of these pro- 
plmciey are tlioso of the fourth bm)k, the apocalyptic visions of 
whicli run on to tlie trimu]ih of tin' chosen race, the deslruction of 
the Gentiles and of the earth, and the ivigu of tin* just in glory 
under the bo^dabip of the Son of Man. AYliabner turn may 
Livvo been gi\on to a nft?»agc hen* .and there, tho hulk of the book 
bearp wiluets to its Imviug been written before the full of the 
HolyOity. 

AlliiBions to GMtfltioa rites and p<uut» of doclrine show that 
th««F muai have been naucli tampering with the text of the 
SiWlHttO bookji, and disturb all calculations of their resjiective 
diteB. Taking up M. Alexandre’s learned criliciam, M, Delaimay 
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'iiir. 3i<d;ii.i: naki;.\i ivi. i?k i.;; vm-Hittl.* , 

^^Hni (ill not. 1..? it ba? s.a' t-l iUm s bn*ii rongly e.illi d. ih.* 
g..:i«.-; h.illli* I'f ill*' Wi'iji, ( « ■' \'*iotle «\fi-euid all nijj! ; 
baitlc- »if llie Lit.' war in t . <lm • 11. i m?. iiud \j .'ur[).. -.id m.lv 1 *. 
Km’m;:L'iVil /. .ukI Ix-ipsie In M.-tne, *•. Jiid**ed, iu jicinl orimi'ibti', 
it ( ir.-e biliind the “Battle of llm 3 >iiliunu.,‘’ whl' h 

d*?tr<»}*d I'deiuli ].',wt'r iV‘ comjd^'ti'ly in 1hl^ di I iiearlv 

.d.\t\ Nt .11*, ].i(. r , whibi ucjIIum- at Jii-qidc iier at KdcuigL i.u/ did 
e.ih* I’ «'l' the coi-ihjitant? el* ;i tingle .‘iriiiy .l> J;'yj,e a,? 

ih.il wlii*b (d;<}rd (.’oiiril 3 !<d(l:(‘? .u'dir? oJi the iSlh Aiigu.-t, 
j8/o, jir. h*‘ iiioviil to turn r:i:.;iii)e hem his i lii'.-eu pe ilim;. 
How Ibis wii.-- liually done by li'ei eiK-entialt d jic-lioiiof the ( lutu !.• 
Jiiid Sa\*ms, aid*‘d ]i\ part o*' the IX*‘‘('or])y and siieli ufju'te ol 
giir... a.? liL‘^er n«-U-d te»ji*tla'r till broiieht lo bcai on llu* 

Mugh* ceip.H oCK 'a.und.ert ; \ath wlnt ei-ergy the .■«li'(oigheld of 
ih** In ”1 li light ill hi. Ib’iMLt xvas detl'iided, uud wdih w'.i.il li'rii- 
ble .-.leiUice it w-.y at hud w'i>u ; ail lliis v an epi.-^odo wliiek must 
].-<* more or h -- familiar lo ;il! who .lu* iml' iiidKll'i-ent (u llu* .dorv 
of till* war. (’aj)lnin llollbaiu r''' evcelleiil wm-k, ihough nominally 
Cdiiliiied to the action of ihi? iirtillery, has alremh dericribod that ® 
id’ Ih*' other arms in this treiijendoiis ('oute.-5t with n preci.MoU 
which lei'.M?s little lobe desired ; and I'inglhdi readers ha\e bitelv 
li.'.fl the ;:ib..iutiige of u good and clear transhiliun oj'it h} ('ajilaih 
llullisl', fnim wdiieh Ihi? del ails and their beiiriug on each *jthei' 
may he accuralely traced. Or tho.se wdio bpecially delight in 
d(‘ed? of lu-roi^m perronnod hy infantry under eircuinbi.uices in 
whidi n*I\ance seema bopeles.s may peruse profitably tlm admirable 
lei-tme l.aely publidied by lhi2)taiu Helmiith on llie action of 
“Tlie Gii.ird3 on the 181I1 Aiigu.?t.” But it is ,a morning '.s walk 
for a ] II mIl-.', I rian tn juiss round Iho line wdih-h tho :»45,ooo 
(*(.rni.iiis foimed in their iiltiek on B.'i/:iine 3 po.dtion. And Iho 
vei} n.ieie gisuii hy their ollieial w'rilers to the battle, the doable 
title of Gi<tte!i>Uo-St. iTivat, sliow's a con.seioiwiess that the 
attack.? on tlie Kn*nrli xvings were in fact almo.st aepurate actions. 

It may be added that llieir results wviv very dilieroiit. Eor if tho 
attack oji St. Mrivat had been no moro xiic(*e! 5 i>fijPtban the other, 
had Jkiziiinc s Irwps been Ivept as n/udy to attack h.s they proved 
themselves stout to defend, it is not K)0 much to say that tho 
wholo course of the wuir luiglit even at that date have been 
seriously changed. Tie oflici-il historian does not tell this as 
plainly us other w'itne.'Se.s of Iho contest ho deacTibes. in 
his own precirto details tln^ro 'Ure indications that thn caBt of the 
die of battle for the possession of St. XMvnt, however despenato 
it may at 0110 tiuio have seemed, w'as absolutely necesHary tor tho 
victory wdiich could not b *3 'won elsewhere. 

3Ve iiru luuch tempted to tm*n asiile fram this part of tho subjoet 
to show tile pains ^vith which the Berlin writer haa gathered up Irom 
scattered French sourcos of information thai, story of Bo^u^sown 
doings which has never been told consecutively hefote injm auihentb 
form. This part of his work is unconsciously a special tiil^td to 
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tlio superior accuracy of his own nation^ whicli, as on many like 
occasions, tells with exactness and precision ^ those parliculiu’S 
whicli the French historians fail to alFord of their own army. We 
pass this by for llio present. But the general remark is necessary 
that it can no longer be doubted that Bazainc hero repeated, 
or rather continued, that strange tactical error which had so 
paraly.'icd his &ii\>eriov forces on the uiorning of the i6th. lie 
still was oppressed with the ich'ii, founded of cuiirae on his 
ami l^iilso view of Iho blrategical value to him of Metz, that 
the enemy would seek to cut him olF from that fortresd, 
instead of puslnug him back upon it. Thus, wliilst Moltko 
WQ3 deliberately exleiiding his lelt to embrace the French right 
In that fatal proyaure which finally gavfj him the vicloiy, the 
commander of tJie Army of the llliiiie still looked over his left 
southward uneasily to the grt:en wooiU that lie between (Irrivelotte 
nnd the river passages near Clur/e, iiiitieipating some sudden issue 
from them of a force atteuipliiig to thrust itself between his lino 
of battle and the high hill of fcjt. Quentin behind liim to which he 
attached such fatal importance. Not that he was wholly without 
justilication for this ciTor. TIio wlioU* of the German 11 '"* Corps, 
with the oxce})tion of n singli! battalion left to guard the royal 
baggage at ront-u-^lousson, was moving down llio river from thut 
place on such lines that it miglit have been directed with a single 
word that way, instead of becoming, /is we sball see that it did 
in the later portion of the light, a direct reserve to the hotly 
engaged left under SLeinmelz ;it Cii*ii\elotte. 'I'hia Conoral hail 
also a few bwitlalioiis of lii.s own ariiiy detached from hi.s proper 
front before the village to the pouLli of the French, whieli were 
lost apparently to Jiis real object, and too weak to eHect anv- 
thiiig separately, yet snllicient for a very important purpose if 
they really sor\ed to keep the French Maialuirs attention riveted 
on this imagined danger. But what should have been Mazaine’s 
security, liad he fully weighed the cbiuice.s, w'aa the fuel that the 
< ten luus could not ])Oo.:iljly, even with the gre-at superiority of 
Joivc they were showing, have troops enough to ‘Uiv elop both tbuAs 
of po ovteiisivo a lino as iJiat wbi'dj ho hi'hj. 1 to had aiuplo means 
early in the afternoon, had he us-d 1 hem, of comprehending the tre- 
luetnlous nvture of the combmation which thev vvero preparing for 
his right. That th^^y should then be also turning bis left by llio 
dillleult country between it and the ^lo ,llo would have inijdied 
that 1] ley had made the jn'ave mistake of completely hepavating 
Ihcir force into two distinct assailing bodie.’, leaving him cenlvally 
placed between the two. At* soon .i3 be once knew that alfairs 
atSt. Privat vvcjv^ looking teihui:.', tlj.e fiu-t pliould have riheved 
him lit once from the fancy which pai'ilvsed his whole action, .and ' 
loft him free to act on his part with the active energy which his I 
earliest critics, as well os this his latest one, all agvi'o to have been ; 
utterly wanting in the cuiiJiict of his gieat charge. | 

AVhat had really lo bo done l»y the. ,is--iii]ant.s in the first great ; 
st.agc.s of tlio IrattJo ‘in other wmrds, Count MoltkeV tactical 
de.si;4fi dias never been imav clearly amt truiv described tb.in in 
the single ^entenoo in which the voluuit* before u.> tells it, in com- 
menting on tlio nccc^dty whii’li urged the Chief of (he Koval 
Staff lo Pi'iid stri agent oj'di'rs to ( Jo ler d Steinhielz (\vlio..e. desire 

10 presb into netiou liad uliviidy i-liowii ihelf at SjiicJuu-eii and 
Borny), nut to engage liio FiisL A rmy ])rema 1 urelv. “.Since lo 
the Second Army ’* (wliopo commander, Prince Fn'derick Charles, 
bad ju''! ridvleii to iLe front to pi.di forward it.s advance on 
Aiiianvillers and St. lVival )“was /e-dgned the task of making 

11 decisivi* sirolio at the enemy s riglit by siiiiultaneous iiUarks «m 
its front and fJiudf, the Fir t Army r veived in these diuM-tiona its 
conimis^ion to merely occupv tho strong front of tho liostile loft 
wing, at hrd. ill a caulione inanii'a-.” We wdll follow brieily tho 
ollicial writer's account of its i’xecution of the^o orders. 

Cem ral tStm'nnietz’s detailed iiistrii(di(uis permitted liiin lo en- 
gage his nrtiliory early. Imlerd before noon the French batteries 
on Bazaine’.s left vviu'e trying llio r.ingc over Cr.ivelolte in the 
direction of bis reserves, and soon after the batteries of tho 
VTP“ Corps replied lo them. To seeu’o these tlin 15th Division, 
including half the infantry of llmt corps, w-as puslicd forward, uiid 
so came exactly oppv)sito the Fnmch left under Frossard, but with 
the deep ravine whiehall travellers remeinbor to lie just ou the Metz 
side of llic village of Crjivclotle, intervening between the oppo.'S'nl 
forces. The slecpjjfv's of tlui eastern side t)f this gully makes it 
appear a terribio ohsliclo to tho iiiexpt iienced oyo which tries to 
imuginothe (hujiiau adv.ince. Bur ji far move sarioas matter to a 
practised soldier s eye must liivo been tho ]datejiu bi‘yond ri-iiig 
gently up to Point de .roar, tho key of 1 lie French left,. icro^s which 
some tiny lines of frosh-tlirown earth showed timt tho French had 
ijovored the front c»f Fro^-&ard and of Jjebmuf, who lay next to him, 
with the line of musketry trenches, lo the future use of which 
their kifce military orach', Murdial Niol, Iiad attached ao much 
vnliie. Tho artiliery contest soon \\axcd warm. Tho Oermau 
batteries in their c igerm'.'^y pusluMl b. yoml tho line first indicated. 
The infantry supports tliought it necessary to move forward 
with thorn. Individual olfu'ers fp. with a dangeroim ex- 
cess, as it seems to us, of the iiidepeuJent hearing encouraged 
by the system under which they had boon trained, began to throw 
single battalions, or even comp/iuios; certainly without orders, pro- 
bably they theinsclveB hardly Imcw why ; across tho belt of compara- 
tively level space just above the ravine where advance was easiest. 
And befcffe 2 r.:M. the iirst of the advances was made on this part 
of the Fk'ezich position, which were eucccssfiil only sO long as the 
Germans were covered either by the steepness of tho lower slope 
or the thioloicas of the bushes that aVuitd there, but which eiuled 
ih theit beiu^ swept back ns with a broom w« tlw.oxpi«s- 


sion of a Geribau oyewiiuttis-- when they emerged on the plateau 
iteelf, and *iw French skirmialiers, disappearing rapidly before them, 
left the g^iurnd clear fur tho deadly action of tlm Ck.ujappot froiii 
behind ttioao slight-looking breastworks, fioug und desperately 
Wi'uj continued the skirmishing thus preinatuvely b^gun on the 
north .side of tho Gravelutto-Metz road. Tho AGP*' Dorps carried 
early the moat advanced muslielry tremdi, which had Ixien placeil 
to look down the valley behiw, and was so advanced, thorefoic, o-s 
to ho iaolult’d Korn tho Freucli general lino ; but its infantry could 
not get beyond th la. It vvr.fl not until the V J FJ^** Corp^ came strongly 
into the iiglit by its side, and their batteries had asserted the 
U.SU.1I su]i(Tlority of the (lerman artilleiy iu thoae battles, ami 
driven f'VoS'.irdh kdrly to tlie renr, that the le/il tiist ohjeot of 
these att.ul.-a was gaim d, .'lud u lodgiumit iiuulo in llie largo 
fHriuI»oU'«e of ,Sl. Hub. rl, vviiitb »:Liuda by tlie muiu road le/vding 
westward from (Iivivi-lutif, abuat half way up tho ri.so of tho hill 
lo Poitd fcjt. .Jour. 

AVitli Ihe c.iplure of tlii'' pusition Steimuet/.‘s ailv.uitages ce/used. 
As the oJI'icImI wvilor Siims it up, iM'o.'Jsard's and Ijehcouf's 

(lying to hU right or uoith) hid been Oi-euj)iL‘l, and prevented 
from .supjjorliiig the* l-'ieuch right wing, but tin ir real po.ritioii 
wa.s quite uubhakeii. And one division of the VT 1 ‘" Dorps was 
ahvMdy (jiiito uT'liL for further action ; w’hilst the other, and tho 
ATFB“ (Jtu’ps, Jnd ah'' -.idy sul lured severely. Fnde’/d thei'o is a 
dicliiict /LLbjnhf.ion in this part of tlio narrative that both the 
leaders and tiieir troops ovejTatcd tlio advantages which had beeai 
won, and thought eir.meoiisly tluit only a single pash forward was 
needed to currv the eiieinv's line. Fveiits .iol.u pio'vcil this tu be a 
mistake. In vain llio tieinuiii Jf.itlej-ii*? boldly pushed down into 
the gorge along Ihu road uuil sli'ijvii to crown the height beyond. 
Their guns were slojiped one by one in the ]joll'.isv, tir put out of 
action as thev tried lo depKw in face of tlio stoim of bidieta on the. 
slop»‘ of the Fivneli hide of the ravine. Tn vain the 1st Cavalry 
Bivioiou followed this du,"peiatu etrori,iuul it.-* itsiding regiment, 
till*. 4lh Uhlans, viiugghii;; tliunigh the f treaiu ('f eoufusion that 
cluiki'd tlie r«i{nl uboul the hollow, galloped boldly torwaid, Ita 
leading sections leil at ouee, a\vt])l down, man and steed, 
by the luurdenuis lire. The horse battery wbi'di it Imd carried 
forward with it was driven back into the r/nine utterly ruined 
fin* furlhor aetioii. And thneral llanmiiim, wanied by what ho 
w i1iie.>^ed of tho impohsihi lii\ of t he intended euterpri-io, unwillingly 
gave tho order to draw his tiooperj oil*. Tho French infantry 
cliec'vetl a I'd pVi'ssed forward ewiltingly fnun llieir trenclieB. The 
advanced coiupaui'..? of the Genu n;-' followed tho rearward move- 
ment oft h(* eavalry. And at hall-piist four there was what the 
ollicial writer calls a ‘•Honsihlc ivtreal” on this fide. Fu plain 
word.s, a decided ])anic laid o« t in; but it is ailinned in the same 
.=uul unco which admits the tad, that it was not cf long duration. 
Ill Irutli, /i.s id cUi'wheriJ cvpluiucd, Ba/aine’s faUe Yjew.s of the 
situationprcveiited his riMpIng/iny advtiningo fn/m St - i amotz » raeh- 
iic.ss and bVo.'.H/iid’'* brief Tho King liiui''r|(', who watehed 

tlie .stniam of liigilives, ordiu'ed up the intact TI'"* Gov/»sto tho »up- 
j)nrt of tho .shaken hirst Army, sind the conflict, which, fix/iii tno 
Frencli failure to advjince in turn, luid di(‘d nwny K'foA* Fr/m,‘‘tvky 
brought its divi-sions on into a mere .skiruii.^l/cr.s' fiiv oil eitiuu’ ftide, 
wsis Inkcii up with renewed vigour by the Oermau.s, and continued 
until tho succe';^ of Ihinee. l’Ted«‘rick Oliarics at St. Privat decided 
tli(5 ivlivHl of tliu whole FivDcii .army. Therf' is no mere striking 
example in history of a groat lAclieal opportunity tlu'own away 
than tho pas.-^lvo gondnet of the .IJruneli Marshal, and lila utter 
inability eitlicr tn cimiprcbcud tho danger ou It is right or lo 
follow up llie tciu])ora) V .success of his loft. Wo lifive not of course 
judged solely by the lovi, of tlu-j able volume Kdbre u.s. Obvious 
mesons compoFus not to ovoi-look other iinrratives of the contest. 
But the oiiieinl iii.-^tory is loo full and too hon<\st. not to show lo 
iho discerning critic that tlie one opportunity .allowed to tho 
French fur siviug Si. J’riv.il vv/js in the moment of their brief 
.^ueces^ 1 j ' i'o'-e tUavclolk', :md that tho ojujortuuiiy, wliutcver it 
waa wortli, \vas mar\ello.uly thrown away by tho fatuity or dul- 
ue. d of ihcir chii'f 


A iio-d: IX 

W F might briehy rriticizo A m t7//nc l\v saying that it 
is a sliort "tory in Mr-^. t iliphants best style. The work- 
manship Ihronghoiit isA\Iiat miglit be i-vpeeted from so experienced 
a liler.arv artist ; whilst tlicro i.s a. fre-^imeda of tone wliich is too 
often nhsent from the later works of voluminous wri* el's. Tho 
plot of the ptitrv is of tbo sllglib'-'t,. Jt is tho old tlieiue which 
has boeu tvc/itcd over /ind over ag/iiii frcun the very dawn of 
literature. I’lio Bose from wluwti the story t/ikea its name ia 
a cliurming yo\ing lady distracted between two lovevb — one elderly 
and rich, tlie other xouiig and poor. AVe nc('d not say whicn 
of these suitors is favoured by tlio prudent luolhor, or to 
which the heart of the lady hcvdelf inclines. Neither ne«d we 
trace tho changing circumstances by which the heroine is 
alternately forced to the brink of a worldly iimniago and saved 
from that painful iiocesdily. It is enough to remark that 
Mrs. Oliphant has m>t been anxious to strengthen the contrast 
Ik^tween the contending forces. Tho lover recomnjended bj" worklly 
coUfiidei'Rtions ia not painted xvitli Iiorns and hoofs ; he is a gentle- 
man of much godd tiisto and reJineinent, though betrayed iJito one 
questionablu iiumceiivro by his su-dpicion of a rival ] and he is 
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shocked “who^ fas discovers that an nlliamie with him lias been . re-* 
ffarded fajr the nsothor lVoii\ a commercial point of view, ' 
Not, wain, id the mother a puvelv eolflsh or tymnnical 
kind of cKsrsott. On the contrary, she has roiilly a groat deal to 
say for herself, lUid we are half inclined to suspect that most 
mothers of morrlageahlo daiiglitora in diatrcaaed circumstances 
will be very apt to take her view of the q^uestion. For 
w o^onfey that J KnjBwnyt )] izo vorv etron^lpsfitli M5.,iffeiodoa^ the 
*?icji middle-aged lover. Of course we should have boon son*}^ that 
Mias Damorol ehould have mnmod him mondy for his fortune, and 
perhaps ho ought to have been more ivpclled hy her obvious reluc- 
tance. But wo decidedly condemn Miss Dnmorcra taste. Mr. 
Incledon, ns we have said, is a man of thorough cultivation, of 
decided character, and of much honourable feeling. Thougli w'o 
have called him middle-aged, wo have spoken merely on the con- 
ventional assumption of no\'elists, who regard a man of tivc- 
and-thirty as decidedly in the decline of life. For reasons 
which need not be fully cxplauu‘d, we an* ourselve'^ inclined 
to hold that fivc-and-thirty is about the ago at which a 
man is best qualified to act the part of a yoiitliful lo\er. And 
we fwicy that Miss Damerel ia rather childish in prefemng ii 
mere lad, ten or twelve years younga*, who has no apparent re- 
commendation except the very donbUiil one of a eoiumis^iou in 
the Iloynl Navy and a sailors facility for falling iu love at a 
momenta notice. Indeed in the last page of the story Mrs. 
Oliphant delicately hints that some, slight filing of regret lingered 
in her heroine V mind when she thought in liter \ear.s of her re- 
jection of Mr. incledon. IfoweviT this may he. we must admit 
that Mrs, Oliphant is true enough 1'j nature. Oharunng young 
ladies do not always prefer good scIiolai*ship and a lo\e o( the line 
arts to the qualities wdiieh arc mo.^t geneially characteristic of our 
naval heroes. Wlien vvonicn are t lu'roughU educated they will perhaps 
come torcci^gliize the suptriorily of mnldle-agod sch»)lars to youthful 
sailors; but Mrs. Oliphant is ?o far painting from the life. Her 
story and its characters make no demands upon oiir crednlitv. 
iShc might have found her modehs within the limits of any country 
district of moderate size ; and the pas&iunR liy which the story is 
worked are such as we could all exemplify from our own exjio- 
rience. If the fortune of an uncle drops in rather moreoppiulunely 
tlian frequently happens in real life, we must 'ulmit (hat uncles 
sometimes die in reality, and even li*:ne fortimes to their relatives ; 
and that, at any rate, the expeduMit may be fairly allowed iu the 
world of fiction. 

One mode of praising such a book wonhl be to npjienl to the 
rather over-(pioted example of Jliss Austen, and to prai.so ^trs. 
Oliphant for not indulging in bigamy or murder. Negative 
commemiation of that kind should go a very little way. iVoplo 
may bo models of e-vovy domestic virtue and yet be naUuMlly dull ; 
and novels, as wo know by ■woeful experience, may be titled to lio 
on the table of every <!Ountvy clergyman iu the kingdom and be 
ns soporific as the dullest of the clergymans senuony. Mrs. 
Oliphant desems praise of a more positive and of u much ran'r 
kind. A RoseitiJtnie is a novel which rises above the o!:diiHry 
standard, not merely becau.^^o it ia lifelike and free from objection- 
able e.xcitemcnt, but because its accurate pictures of ordinary 
Knglish life aro coloured by a peculiar vein of delicate irony which 
betrays fho presence of {in unusually keen observer. The characters, 
it is plain, have been <lrnwn by a very kindly and ytit a 
very shrewd artist, perfectly alive to their vveaknesM'.'», and 
yet noticing them with an t;ye too sympatlietic to be cynical. 
Kacli of tlieiA bne little weaknesses wliich amuse willumt 
shocking U.S, and wliich give individuality to portraits of mthcr 
cammonphice people. The girlishnc.'^s of the heroine is charmingly 
exhibited by her feeble attempt at eloping, aftm’ the model of the 
novels which she had studied, into the world at largo ; and wo 
are touched ns well as anniacd by the absurdity of the jirocceding. 
Another admirable touch is the naiveU with which she assumes 
that as soon as she becomes rich she is justilied in breaking off Ibo 
engagement wliich she had contracted in her poverty, though at 
the same time she i‘ccognizes,wheri it is put before her, the dutv of 
stickiug to her word in spite of consequences. With equal sfall, 
the worldliness of the mother who insists upon the rich marriage 
is presented in such a way that wo feel Iiow much ia to be 
«iia for her on the purely cummon-sense view of the subject. A 
coarser satiri-st would have made llio maternal schemer simply 
selfish and brutal ; Mrs. Oliphant makes us feel how closely the 
prudential motives are blended with a really prjiisevvorthy 
desire for the substantial welfare of a y'oung family. But the 
best character in the story is one who has a less con.Hpicuous part to 
2)lay, and whose death is made necessary at an early period oy the 
exigencies of the plot. Mr. Jlamcrol, the fat her of the heroine^, and 
the parish clergymim, is drawn to the life with really admirable 
skill. We could have wished to see more of him,*^though his 
death, as we shall presently observe, is pi’rhans the most telling 
chapter in the book, lie is % man of delicate tastes, whoso 
thorough solfishuess and frivolity is concealed from himself and 
from all his family by the ginces of his manner and his ex- 
cellence in an ornamental point of viow\ His wife slaves and 
toils to avert the consequences of his self-indulgent extravagance, 
and yet he puts on quite naturally on indefinable air of moral 
sttwiority when ho reproves her lor being, ,like Martha, careful 
and troubled about many things. Both his wife and his daughter, 
t^ugh Rui&riiig from his indolence, fully accept his view of the 
ai,tfililiQn \ the hardworking curate who does all the duty 

bai only a dim petoeptjon tliat his superior is a bit of a humbug ; 
and the pnriib generally has the highest respect and esteem for 


a man who does nothing so gracefully, and a corresponding .coR'* 
tempt for tho more industrious, but clumsy, subordinate who really 
keeps tilings going* When the rector is induced to visit one of hie 
poor parishioners and catches a fever in consequence, every'^dy 
i.s dismayed ; it seems to bo an impertinence in death to cattrh 
bold of a man eo foi’ removed from all associations with 
dirt, squalor, and the generating cause.s of disease. When 
indeed the disease takes a long time, instead of immediately 
culminating in a dramatic fashion, tho 'neiglibourhood has a tacit 
sense thfil it has been wronged by the delay, though of course tho 
ojicJi expression of such a feeling w^ould have been repelled will* 
horror. The deathbed of poor M r. Damorol is exquisitely described. 
IriftTior arlistfl would bavfj dwelt upon tho more obviously tmgm 
elonient, and would perhaps have wished us to listen to a Budden 
explosion of remorse for ill-spent time. Mrs. Oliphant s conception 
is much truer, and more really forcible and pathetic. Mr. HRinmd 
remains himself to the last ; ho knows that lie ought to die with 
a certain dignity, and that, as a clergy man, he ought to havo 
certain religious scntinieuls. He is not a sceptic, and ho is every 
now and "thru betrayed into a solemn mood of feeling,’ or 
into anxiety about llio .state of his family, whoso prospects have 
been damaged by his sjystemutic carelessness. Ihit the provniling 
lone of his mind is a kind of half melancholy and half pleasuralilu 
cuviosily as to the strange mastery which ho is entering. He 
feels himself tired, and resolviiS to leave all questions about Ida 
boys to a practical friend who will know w^hat to advise. Ho 
quotes scraps of poetry ; ho repeals the casement .slowly grows a 
glittering square ’’ (ho should liiive said glimmering luid tries 
to think where the line occurs; and (hen he quotes Hrays lint*' 
about “ dumb forgetfulness ” and makes a critical ivrimrh or two 
on their beauty. Ho lauglns softly, like a child, at tlie Htran;r ' 
fancies which come into his head — a laugh which naturally elioelvS 
the hearers, and makes them atteiiipt vainly to load him into u 
more serious mood : — 

“ tVliy, man, don’t look so giavo,” tic says to hifl curate ; “.nnd you, mv 
di'ar, (loti'j cry, to rliM-oiiiagc me. Set me out on my lourney a little moie 
ehi’.'iily ! 1 never thou.'dit imuh alioiit fi}!!':; pei»plo Lnloic; ami mii’c' 

^\hat 1 '•MV, Nolan, hfv/Mise )t )*» your work. Of eour^(; to tlio'c v.lio hav.- 
!ie\ei tlioui^ht akout Mich matters heha’e religion is all-iinpoitiml. lull llu i • 
is more in it than that. When a iiian’M il\iiig he wants limuoiuing. Nu* !• 
sli.niL;e lam ich come into mie's he.ul I am not at all (roubJeil or sejioii'' to 
speak of; hut it is a very odd Ihuig, if you think of it, to set out oji .siieh a 
jouim.y nithoul the lead mdioii where you ai'e to go! ” 

The extreiuc “ oddity ” of de.^lh is in't the llioiight which would 
occur to nm.st people under svu’h circumstances; but tho retleclinn 
is iidmirahly rharacLeriRtic, .'■md shows Mis. Orqdjimt s true vein td' 
really poworlnl humour. Writing of kind is not perhaps 
likidy to be very popular. Veheineiib repentance or .an outbreak id.' 
profane indignation might havi* gralilicd some tasUvs. But tho 
I u<lmirei.s of llie junve delicate forms of liter.ary skill will probahiy 
I think ih.it the lieathbed of Mr. Damerel, which of cour.so sulVtu.s 
I in oiir hrief description, is really a very remarkable piece of wilting 
I and i.s ^•llough to give to the book in which it occurs a very high 
place in coutc'mpor.iry liction. 


XATDIIK’.S Iti:Vi:LATTOXS Of t'lIAKACTEIk* ’ 

I’l are certain books wliicdi m.ako one almo.st despair of 
A. science, and this is otie of tliem. Dr. Simms doi'S not belong 
to the class of circlc-tqiutrers, c.aith-fiutteners, or universal cure- 
mongers. Dirt design has nothing absurd in itself. He has no 
special craze that wo cuu discover, and he can even talk of hia 
undertaking in a manner not inconsistent with his knowing howto, 
set Jibout it. Nev'ertlmlcsa ho has written a volumo of liopGlcss 
and irrcdeeiuablo unwisdom. As far as Hie introduction goes, 
there appears no reason why tlio book should not be worth 
something; tho only gi-ound of suspicion is a vague and bom- 
bastic style, couplod with a general slovoulincss in referring 
to other subjects which one seldom meets with in a writer 
who really knows his own subject, and this is by no means, 
conclusive. Afen of very imperfoct general education have dono 
good special work before now, and n charitable construction of Hr. 
Simmses opening chapter might lead one to expect something of 
this kind. He .sUtes iu ellect (though with much needless mag- 
niloquence) that every fcaUiro of a human being has a history and 
nieatiing of its own if vve could only find them out — which is quite 
true; that certain rough inferences founded on this belief are 
already acted upon to some extent by mankind in their dealing.s 
with one another — which is also quit© true ; thtit a special and- 
tudo for making such inferences, in other words tho gift of imcung 
character, is of groat use to those who posse.ss it— which is alao* 
true ; and that Imowledge of this kind is capable of being made 
scientific — which wo think is also tnie. W© can see no reofion 
why physiognomy should not some day become a definite apd use- 
furbratich of tho science of human nature; but we also see great 
reason for not expecting it to bo done in a buny. Moio ob- 
servation of certain features as signs of character, however ©xteosivo 
and systematic, would (»rry us a very little way. Anyone moderately 
acquainted with scientific method must that the conditiozia of 
the problem are far too complex to be detUt with ia this fasltiop. Ia 
such a case we can only get a body of evidence roughly confirming 
what is roughly known a&eady ; or else, if we try to malU our state- 
ments look more exact, the result s beeomecoDflictiD g imd iUusoiy. 

* iValtire’i HtvthtioHt *>/ Character, f^c. By Jqssph MA 
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The conclusions would be superfluous so far as they were mtclhj^ble, 
end uuintolli'^blo so far as they pretended to be real adilitions to 
kiiowlodgo. At niost wo shuula have a corUiiii iucroase of the 
available raw maUirlal for science. 

The way to tho roally scientific treatment of physiognomy 
will probably be found to lie in the careful and patient wmrk- 
irg out of the lino of inquiry which has been opened by l\!r. 
llerboi't tipencer iu the new edition of hia Psi/cfiologj/ iind by 
jNlr. Darwin in his worlf on the Exiv'emon of the EtmUom. 
\Vhat wo want to nseertain is not merely the signs, bat Iho 
physiological intevprotalioii of the signs. Wo ouglit to know 
vlietbei* tlie same fonturo may not toll^ two or more quife 
diU’ereiit skn-ies, to what extent chniiichnistic signs mny persist 
by iiiluiri Lance notwithstanding the loss or Iraiisibnnution of the 
tiling signihed, and many other maUer.s of the. same sort. Thc.''0 
difRculties are not likely to be insuperabh*, as they do not ditl'er in 
kind from those which have been (jvercomo by other ^.n(1llecs 
dealing with complicated efiecLs. Ibit it is plain that no one wlio 
ignores such dilHculticnj can do much for the advancemont of thi.s 
or any other new science. Now Dr. Simms igiions them all with 
a perlcctly suhliiiio ignorance. Notwithstunding liis high seicntillc 
talk, ho has not the least notion of tlie dill’er'-iice hetwven scionco 
and the raw material of science. 1 le .«ays th.al hi.-’ results are I ho fruit 
of twenty yeans’ ohsorvation, and wo may not be wrong in giie.« 4 ng 
that his observations might po^.sibly have been of soino use. if he 
had known what to do with them. Ihil lui most unhappily takes 
Ins results for science, and so he has presented them in sueh a. form I 
tiiat tljcy are uIIitIy worthless even a.s r<>w malarial. Jh*. Simms 
gives us nothing lndter tliaii a long li.it of “human Lu'ultie.s.'’ 
iimst of them eulkal by fearful and wonderful names of hi a own 
invention. U nder the bead of t\a('h faeully then; is a dogmalle 
assertion that a piivticular feature or conformiilioii is the maih of 
That faculty. These assertion.s are generally (but by no meiiiis 
always) sujiported by woodcuts sliowing one positive and one 
negalivo iii.slaiiei*. Oju; or belli of the e. instances are often 
irrelevant, as \v hen tin; negative in.staiiee, is t imply the lieesl ol 
i-toiiie savage or illiterate ]Aevsou taken at random, \» ho is pre-uiued 
to he delieient iu everyllnng. Asa rule it is quite impovable to 
discover on what ('videiiee, if any, Dr. !^im.\M has formed his 
opinions. SometinifM indeed one c.aii (jiteh him ojieuly niiilving 
<‘onje,eluvc*s d /nvbr/ troiM an a^'.-AUun'd lllniN-' of (Idngs. lii paiti- 
cidiir he has iiiu'oiiscionsly lale-n up too. niediseval doelrir.o of 
“ .>l".nalun's " ill tin' cvude.sL form. A .slr.nehtlovward ehar.icter is 
indicated by siraiglil Uiiilis ntpl feature.s, but curly iiieu are round- 
al)uut and untrusivvortliv . This proposilnni is illu.slrated by a 
fa I icy picture of a curly man wenung a curly coat (the co.ii. is 
Inivdly fair), wlm is desenhod as a “rurh,s*‘ll' h, eonceitcjl, and 
deceptivi' si’iimp.’’ Ills full inooii-f.ice is robulied by the stern ga/e 
of a, hideously squiin'-javved, srpiare-lieaded, and straight-haired 
profile -even tlio toji of tlio (\'iv is quiti' S'jUari' — wdio is the t_v))o 
of a “ systematic, punetiial, and straightforward gentleman.” Tjio 
moral is I'urfljer pointed by a. vugnelte which vejnvsents “a curly, 
amliitioii.'?, and je ihuis dog.” Again we an; told that it is usele.-.-j 
for a round man lo try to bean .irehilt'ct or for u .y|uarem;in to try 
to 1) ■ a wulehuiuker ; for if a man is “ not himself built upon (he 
meeliiiiiical ju’ineiple and wilJi laigr' bones, he will bo 
quite unable to di‘:tingui^li hiniM'lf in <h.‘aling with squan; objeet.s,” 
while “to enable a man to do and judge of round work, it i.s 
nece.?-j:irv that he Jiimsc'H’ .should be built on the round plan of 
human architeeliire.” It does not seem to liav'c oceuired to 
J)r, ISiuin.s that, according to lliic, tJie same man cannot possibly ho 
eompetc.it to build a wall and a doiia*, and whoever uinleriNtaiids 
llic geometry of llio straigdiL Hue must lu; hopelessly incapable, of 
le.'indng the geo-netry of (lie eiivk*. In like nmimer a c.a(laverou9 
m.m “ IS eiiliivjy devoid of iiste or jiidgiiieiil in the matter of 
colour, cmtl he is sn, idmply because by the infallible law of nature 
no men can jiidue oul.side of himself that which docs lUil enter 
into hid own composilioii.” 

Ihit enough .lud io t-pjro of this. Tin; only compensation wo 
can oiler to our leadens h»r having troubled them so long witli Dr. 
Simms's seienco i.s to give a few specimens of his additions to tin; 
J'lnglith hiiigunge and of liis miscellaneous information. Here are 
four conseeutivo named of qualitie.s from Dr. Simms’s first group ; 
JaimitliniiMtonalift/, Af/n/ouHifitenesff, or love of water, 
elpidiritu^ox hope relating to bodily w'ant.s, Gro'^pnlircncii^^ or love of 
g-ain. 'i’lieu WH have I'cmponnuhiralitivnu'ii^, or the })ower of ap- 
preciating t lie lapse uf time. This ali’ords another chai ming example 
of the iloctrine of signatures. Roiind-rdinpial men are the best 
judges of time, bijcaiise “tho planets arc all con.stnicti'd «m tho 
round form and all their iiud ions arc in circles more or less precise.^’ 
The “more or less’ precidely circular motion of the heavenly 
bodies i.s edifying; even the Ptolemaic astronomy liad found out 
that it was a good deal Icj^.a, though it admitted tlie fact in .such a 
circubir manner a.9 to attord com iiieing proof that Ptolemy must 
liavcl>eon a very roiiml and tomporiT'aLurfditive man indeed. Toni- 
rm>ptwn(tlii]i is the ;• hi I i ty for up] i reciu I ing sou nds. For a negative 
instance there is a woodcut of “ the un-musical ear’’ wdtb a square 
lop; comparing this with the ftraightforvvard gentleman belbro 
moutidiuui, we gallier tliat straight forwui’dncfs and niusieul gmniu.s 
are inc<»mpiitible. 1\ nr dnuu ihj is the di.sposiiiou of holding on. 
If we N ^ ^ bi'lievo 1 )r. Simm.s, bo has induced some one el.'AO 
to UW3 \ f word, for he pr«)fessed to give us the portrait of 
ft genllemah wdio once s.iid to him, “I have lost tlious:ind.s of 
dollars through my.excesdve per.'-istcnacity.’’ Not content wdUi 
having invented thcde and other imiitterably b.'irb.arous vvords^ Dr. 
fcjimuis Immbly o.qilains to his countrymen (for he is an Amoricixu) 


that it is not his own fault if ho spells Knglj.sh correctly, “ The 
Wiu-k having beeii printed and stereotyped in lh’itain,'lbo old 
styde of speiliDg used iu that couotry W necessarily been ein^ 
ployed,” and wo lose tin; ivdvantag-e of known ijg what Dr, Simnis'a 
new fltjde would be like. Dr. Simms (lefteriVs the faenlty vif 
crediiloiibne9«t an an excellent virtue, by means wbo^cpf llurvew 
di.MC<werc;d the circulaAion of the blood; and W'hcnevev he has 
oceasiem to mention things in general, he shows that it is very 
fairly developed iu hiniKelf. (Jn twm opposite pages he gives us 
three centenarians, warranted if)4, 172, aiul 185 years of ago 
respoetivelv, which is the more curious as their ohl age has nothing 
whatever to do with the fiieuUies .supposed lo bo illuatriited by 
their portraits. Ho likewise believe.s ^dl the stories of giants he 
has ever met with, and gravely informs hi.s ivaders that “ tho giant 
I'Vrragus, slain by Orlando, nephew of (Jhiudemagne, was 28 
feet high.” Also he quite ht*lieves m tlie Seiopeds, though iu his 
picture the foot is nothing like big ejvmgh to serve na an umbrella, 
and alnio.sL la-lioves in tlii; men whose head.A do grow beneath their 
idiouldeiv. lie further seems to believe that he has pioemvd 
authentic portrail.s of (St. .Judas T'hivdeua (air) and .Josephus. Tn 
om; place we find .some curious eihriology. It appe.us by 
Dr. Simm.'j’s li>t of Ihaviju' nirare.^j (hat the Oermim.s are. 'I'eiil inic, 
tlie IJollaud.ev.s Dutch (w hie li w e therefore presume is soiiieAhiug 
quite difii'i-eiit from Teutonie), iiml the Fnglish are. (’oekney or 
Devoii.shire. AVe are lost in ]to'..‘.i|jln iuterjiretalioua of thk. 
Perhaps t he Ooi’kiiev s \\ ere nou-Aiyaii aborigiiicH on vv lu.'in TU'ither 
Ci'itic nor Toiilonic eouqmTors could make any impression, and 
Devuii'^hire is only a local variety of (Cockney. Perli.ip.s (.’ocknev 
and Devojjsliire are two dif-tinct races vvhicJi fell from the* clouds 
all over Fijgl.ind nhoul the .same time, and are jmw hopi'h>.slv 
mixed up, Ur perhaps it is a gi.iiid .strol.e of .satire which Drilisli 
uiidi'r.'itfindin;-?. eaiuiol he e.-.prctcd to ap])ivciate. As a. “ ;q)e'*imefi 
of !'li I ropf'au ’’ ill general (iiolw illi.sliiiuliiig the.se startling diller- 
enee.A of race), we liavi' a villariou.s cariculuri; of King William ol 
Prufc.^ia, who deM*rib<'d by no other title. We shall how- 

ever, that Dr. Siiiiius can U'm- the title of Fnipovor with piert 
elfeel when he ]d«*:;fees. Another eiiiiueiit living man of quite a 
ililfereiii. .>oil, Air. JAarvviu, laves no bi ller on another page, and a 
siill worse treatment i.s re, served for the author’s coimtrv man, Air. 
Henry W ard Deeehi'r, xvlm figures 11s an evamplo of a “ sh.'iveil and 
p'»pular Christian.” We know nothing t«) match, this eunjiiniAiou 
of epithct.s, unle.''S it lie tin' dtsenplion of (ieorgo HI, in nu old 
school hiUory a.s a “ bnld but. olMtinalo monarch.” As to the 
l.irgiT varieties of mauKiiid, the white race is shown to be the moat, 
pm feet hs tho metlnxl of reasoning we jiro ali’eady familiar with — 
namely, ^jocauso white is the piirri?t colour. Dr. Rimms'.s general 
l.hilo.sophy i.s an ojitimisni which goo^ sr> fm* that be point-* out in 
(hi* following touehiii!^^ pie^-age jjovv gratofiii now countries ought 
to bo lo old one.s for exporting ili>e,tsc.-} to them 

'I’lie vv)ii<')i r.uTK-, willmi Is r tlie .'.oeil- nf iilMl)!;om'e .-ivd eidhir ' 

lo be -JiMlteied ov( r muik- b< i' i tinii'-oreaiiie eoimirs, Ijvui> uith li- »■ 

nls(» the cli'iia'iit'' ol de.t‘<is 4 ' of u liieli the new <‘ountn' kiiuv " notliiiig ; but 
mr vvlueh ils lic.'nl i>, gjab-liil in .'iflei m-mis, when abb* lu luok at tliiiji;-. 
u ith .*11.0111111011 "eiiM*, plnlu'.ujihu* eve. Ih.-iL uhn.h i.'' Mipei Jliiuii nium 
li'iNto;Mi lid of, not uiilv in thinaf' inniniM. lie, hut ainung men ji.n uell, •>(• 
tied dining .1 c.iiMj'jugti, as il d,"i.ui„(icd wnli the uionhci shut uii th;‘ laid, 
.she M .'Uifis djse.ise nimiiii: llio iiuu (Mimh d, iiMfil tin* slaiu m battle .ii-' as 
iioiltiiie eompfiied to iho e who -.^i adii.illy .sinciimli ti* eoiisiMnpIiu.i, 
leier, Ke. 'I'lins do we sec wuiljiig firoinid ns a heautifid hiihinciii.; 
in.ieiniieiy, v\ hieh, v\ Inle lopping nli individuals, mutes aiiaiigi iiieuts inr 
the piospeilly and luvpphii -.s of the vvliob*. 

A\e trii.st that I>r. Siinnis will head llio subscription-list wbenever 
it Is nropoM'd to bitlanee tin' statue of .bmnor with lliiit of the, name- 
less bcuefiictor of Fnropi', and therefore, of all Kiiropean settle- 
iiii’iils in .Xmerieii and el-ovvhero, who fii^t imported Muall-pox 
Iron I Fastem Asia. 

Wo generally expect to learn sometliing of our own jnslitiilions 
from foreign writer.**, and here wt; are not disappointed. Wo le.iru 
that all Kloii hov.s can tbin]) Iri'cs hv nature, and that uHonimitteo 
ofth- House ol Uoniiiions “waiteiioii” llrindley on pnrjioso to 
ask him what rivi'r.s vvoio made for. Ikiily in tile hook we find 
.some paragrajilrs on .self-iiiade nu n, and under thi.s head Dr. Siinnis 
is ahlo to tell us positnelv that Ibum-r vviw the son ot ji .small 
farmer. He also contrives to excel the common mi.s-!-pelling of 
UhiinleV dtsig nation; Lorrnior wv, are accustomed to, but Gloml 
Zom//;/e is a novelty, I>ut there ari’ ulso more modem instances 
t iken ii’om tlio.se inhubitant.s id' New A’ork who pav un income-tax 
of (oil h) I ocyxx) doLs. and over. It is inspiriting to know^ tlial 
“ F. T. Alorgiin (omnionced lilo with 11 (piarlcr moa.siire of mo- 
lasses”; that “ iho brotliers Seligimm started out in lilb with u 
pedlar’.s pack’’ (two brother.^ to one pack':'); mid th.a “Jtavid 
IJovv.s retailed porlc by the half-pound mid moliirtsea by the gill.” 
J?i llio matter of elnssical untiquiru's wo hear that .lo.Hqdni.s 
Sciiligor committed lltiiner’s Jlia*U niid hisUdyssc.s (.s^e) ciiliivlv 
iu iwculy-oiie days.” There is also a brilliant passage on the 
physical education of the ancients : — 

About three hundred and ninety yciiv.s after the, founding of the gre.-it 
Human r.mpirc, uml e.ven at the timkwlK-n the tyrant (.’araenlla ruled K»nu*, 
the prai-lhv of n^ieMlaiuing was one, of tlie popular giiine.**, and it it'vekqHd 
tile AluM-uhir .system in a remarkahle degree. In tlu* days of Soor.’ifes, 
ing was u eonnnon amuseinem. Aleviindcr had manv expert 1 uiimoi > v\ Iiomi 
niuseles vrerc liiiely developcil ; and (Haucus excelled m many ioiuis of 
gymnastic feats. 

Henco it appears, among other tilings, that ropc-dancing is espe- 
cially lilted lo excite tho liatrod of tyrants, and th.it it was 
gonnrully practised by Komnii oiti/ons. ' As for (ilancu.-. ilicm 
I might be some difliculty in selecting- him from tho liall-d'j..cu of 
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mythical and the dozen of hish'jricnl j>ei*sonH who boro that namo. 
One mythical Glaucus was indeed frimt in horsc-racin^^ and ono 
historical Glaucus owes the pi'i'ser\!ition of Iuh memory to haviufr 
excelled, not in many hinds of yyinnubtic foatvS,” but iu boxiiij^. 
We have kept to the lust tliut wliii'h is perhaps Dr. Sinima's most 
hrilliant invention. Ono of hi.s illii>tnilioii9 is “ Oharle.s VI., Oni- 
poror of West Austria, who di<;d of dyspepsin.” We know on high 
authority that thcolofji mm v 7 irnnt tjrnmmaticnmj quia von esit de ma 
facvltatej and by parity of reason a doctor of medicino lui^rlit per- 
haps he allowLMl to aptjak of the liiinperor Charles V I. as Emperor 
ofCxormany. Eut this grotesque and circunislantial anachronism 
is heyond any possible comity of faculties. Such a inomstcr as nn 
Emperor of West Austria in the last century — why West ? and 
docs Df. Simms tliink there was another Kmperor of East Aastriiir' 
—would have had no need of dysj>opsia to kill him. lie would 
have perished of sheer aatoniahnient at hi.s o^vn cvi.stencu. 

Wo iind some slight intenud evidence that our autlior has .some- 
thing to do with lk.»stoii. If BO, ho is a prophet not likely to iind 
much honour in his own country, and he has done very wistdv to 
have his book printed as far from Boston as possible. For there 
are two or three people there who know nonsense when they sec 
it, and there is at least ono such person who is botli a pliysioh^- 
mst and a humourist. We should alnmst f(‘ol UK>ved to pity l)r. 
oiinms if he fell into the hands of Dr. \^iiudell IloliucB. 


FOIinUN’S CHRONICLE OF S(X)Ti..\M).* 

W E foci amazed aa we look at the date even of the later of 
these volumes. Wo feel sure that they must Lave re.-uiied 
«8 at a time much newer to the present limn (non llic second of 
their dates. We cannot believe that lliey have bt‘cn w ailing for 
notice at oui hands for three, or even two, years. At any rale, if 
it be so, we will do our best to make up tor our fault bv not de- 
laying any longer to say what wc have to say about u, ivdly im- 
portant contribution to tbo lii.story id' one part of our iHumd. > td 
when we u.se these w^ords, when wc speak of such a book as h'ordnns 
Scottish Chronicle os an ituportant source for Scoiti.di lii.^tcny. it 
bIiows how much lower the strindard of Scottish liistorN is than llial 
of any other part of the Dnti.sli islands, 'fliis Chronnde, wlin li is 
in some sort the national History of ScotlaiKl, \\oiii<l not c*uint 
for much cither in England, in Ireland, or in \N’ale--. hkcli 
of those countries has au early hietorical litmMlure of its ()\>n. 
in its own distinctive language. It can i .idly be laid to 
the blame of Scotland that slio hna no amdi litcmliivv in 
her own tongue; f«'r the truth will out, that, ns disliitgui^ke.l 
from the English, the Welsh, and the, Irl.^h of diilercnl part- of 
the >ScoltiHh dominion, no Scott isfi langunge ever e\i.sit‘d id all. 
But, without asking for a foiirtli lang^’iiaue in our island, we .-^li'.uhl 
have been well plea.sed to match our Wesl-Sa\un and M-ici.in 
Annals with nn English Chroniclo in the English of l>oihiaii, our 
Irish Chronica Scotonnn with other Iri"!! nunah. iioith nf ilm 
Scotswater, and, moat of all, should we ha no Ixan welJ-jdi^VMal 
to match Iho A nnalos Cambria) with .Viinaks ('umliriie, and the 
Bruty Tywysogion with a record of the (toliic jiriiices of Strath- 
clyde in their own tongue. But things are no. to la- h.td. 
We are driven to be thankful for the ('hronieon Dici'uuin. and 
for the scraps which wo liiul here and IIi-to in the Clirouivh - of 
England and Ireland. It marks the ditl'erenee in tldn nM^v-ei 
between Scotland and the other three parts of the kiu-jrihnu tluit 
we have here a work of which its editnr .-lays with porU-et truili 
that it “ is miquestionably one of great iinpovtann» for tlio lil.-'torv 
of Scotland prior to the death of .Jaino.s the Idist, and inn.d, tdvm 
the basis of every history of lliat )u-no(l,'‘ hut which he doi-s not 
venture to look on aa thoroughly historical till it rraclie.s the 
twelfth century. Here is the lii.story of Scotland put into .slia]»o 
by ono whom we believe to have been an honest and careful, and, 
for bis time, not undiscerning writer. But the thing is not done 1 ill 
the fourteenth century. W'liiit would l^iglish history bo if we had 
nothing earlier than \V alter of 1 l(‘minghnvL;h, or, throw a century 
in, and say earlier than Mattlmw Paris r* Vet, even if our earlier ainl 
bettor writers were lost, we should not he so badly oil', from the mere 
fact that lhei >3 once were earlier and belter writers, who lel't then- 
mark on those who came after them. Thus, if we liad to get our 
early English hifllory from even the best writers of the thirteenth 
centm-y, wo should got a history larL^-ly mixed up with fabulon.*-^ 
elements, but it would not be so e:,'.enti.dly fabuloim us tbo early 
parts of the Chroniclo of John Fordun. Yet we aro not at all 
aispoaed to find fault with John Fordun, who seems to hiiAc 
done hig best according to his lieht, and who was in the un- 
lucky case of having to make Ijiicks without si raw. Whatever 
we nnd to .say against him, he ia .accurate and impin-tial com- 
pared with Barbour and JiJind Harry. And be Lii.s been inter- 
polated and continued by compilers worthy of mudi h-^s respect 
than bimsidf. Mr. ISkenn therefore has doiii? a real .sew ici* by leacJung 
Ufl to distinguish between the two oh'ineiits in the reeeixed 
Scotichronicou, and in giving us an edition of tiie genuine work 
of Fordun as Fordun wtoIo it himself. 

Mr. Skeno’s preface is almost wholly concerned with the literary 
liistory of the book which ho edits. But of this ho gives u.-j a 


• Johannis de Fordun diranicn Centis Srotanm, Indited by W'dli.-mi 
F. Skeiitt. Eilini/urph : r.dnnmf)i(»n iV I)ou<;)a«. 1871. 

John of I'ordun s Chr oniric «/ the Scottish Nothin. Traiiskiti-d truni the 
Ijltiti Text by F<ilix J. 11. SSkene. l.tlued by William F. Skene. Edin- 
burgh ; Edmonston ic Doughis. iB'?:;. 


very clear and satisfactorv account. Hardly anything is known 
of John Fordun per.soually, but ho seems to have been a priest 
litlached to the church of Aberdooii. Ho hdt behind him five 
books Complete, and materials lor other.*' to follow, which are here 
iriiited under tlie naim- of “ Costa Anualui.’’ The book must have 
jecn written, or at least put into shape, between 1384 aiid 1387? 
bicause ho speaks of Walter Wardlaw as Bi.sliop of Glasgow and 
(.’ardiniil, n description which belongs to those years only. But it 
seeiii.M that Foidun's own work existed in an earlier and a later shape, 
and that the laUsr shape was largely the result of a journey in Eng- 
bnd and Ireland, in (he course of which, among other things, ho 
became acquainted xvith tlie writings of Williaiii of Malmesbury, 
from wbieh he makva Large extracts. The work w.aa continued by 
a writer xvho wa.s born iu 1385, who began to xvrito in J441, and 
who i-ndeil in 1417, all these dates being given by himst-If. Tins 
cuutiniijitor i,s said to have been Waller Box\ maker or Bower. 
Alibot of Inchcolm, a penson of whom ^Ir. ykencHays that oulliing 
more is known. But in another niamiseript another author is to 
be traced, who promises a history of Joan of Arc, w-hich w'as never 
liiii^liod, or xvhioh has lieen lo.st. This is a pity, because the writir, 
wlioever be was, could have spoken from personal Iniowledge, and 
it xx'ould liave been well to liaxe a Scottish version of those limes 
written from ptTaniial knoxvledge. Thi.s writer promises to spoiik 
not only of Scotti.sh matlers, but also 

do quibusdam nlii« actilm.s miiilids qui .'ioribo cstr:i liinifos kiijiis 

n-gni f^cni, vidi, ot iiudivi. Horn |)o>rroiiit) do (niadani pin ll-i. niii/ibili, qua- 
on iHu full. reoiipoiatioiiH lot^ni Finuoia' do iii.-iMilms Horin< j lyrnnni iO!;is 
Aii-li V, qiiniu Vidi, novi, i+t earn on liii in qin ^lis suis diolo; ivo.nporntionis, 
iiv|Uo ,'id linoin vita? pin-MUis iuli rfui, \o. 

.Mr. Skene makes some remarks on the Idnd of clianges and inler- 
p(*lal ions xvbich Bower mtule in turning Fordnn's materials into 
the .shape of a regular liistory. Jn so doing “he hii^i uiifortniintely 
.‘iltored l’’<u-<lun*s narrative in many instances, ami that not merely 
iii :m arbitrary manner, but evidently xvitli the uliject and inten- 
tion of ])nveTiling the events in a difli-ront U8p(.-ct from that iu 
which tliey appe.ar in Fordnn’s narative.’’ “ They can, in fact,” add. 
Mr. Skene, “only Im- viewed a.s intentional falsllieiilion.y of hi'^lmy 
to snil n purpo.se.’* The in.-*lfinoi?a wliicli he qimtos refer to the 
cmvicalion oi‘Be\era.l of llu* Scottish Kincs, asMaleolm the Foiirlli, 
.\levainler the Second, Alexander the Third, Robert Druce, and 
JtiiMd llm S'-eond. In his account of nil ihe.M* eevcnionies Dower 
has Irit'd to represent the coronation ol' iheScoUish Kings as iiioic 
solemn, movi' eceh-'ia'-lical, mon- like the contemponiry ciislom td' 
laiL' land, than it n idly xm-s. He tries to pel iis reallt juiiiiilivti 
and ( 'eltie na.ture into the b.ickcTound, and lie makes Alexander 
I the Third be anoinh'd bv Ihe Ih'-hop of St. .\tidrews, xvbile, ac- 
cording to the true aci'uiint pie-iu ved by the genuine hordiin, D.n jd 
the Si'ioii.l was the lirst king of Scut.H xv ho received the ecclesi- 
iile, 'I'he ohjeel is clear — namely, to lejive.si-nt the King oj 
Seotsa^an arioiiiteil k)ML",the pi-er oftho ivingof England, and then - 
fore nut hi.s vassal, 'fhis is one tlieory ; according to our theory, so iar 
we have one, it wqis pert’eclly right that David the Si-cond 
.diould be (lie (irtt King of Scots to lie arioinledi, beciin.-'e he was 
Ihe tii.-^l King of Scot^-who siu ocedi-d aflt'V the establi,'?hiJieiiL id’ 
tlie iii(lepend«-!ie(‘ of Seotl.iiul by the Irentv of Northauiplon. W’e 
la-xe ako a linking s-iti^lhetion when Mr. Skene, on llie authority of 
Fordun, lel'idulitah s Sir Fiancia FalgMve's “Seven Karb ofSout- 
l.iiid,” who lu’ve hUlerlv' been somewliat under a cloud. 

’I'lie el)an'jes svhiJ’h Jkiwer mn<le in the tv'xtof Inirdun remind u.s 
.somewh.it of the changes x\ hieh M ill hew l'ari.s made in the text 
of Roger of Wendover. Alatlhew was miioli loo good nn lingdisli- 
man, and imieh too strong a foe of tin- Pope, for us to call liim .such 
hard names as Mr. Skeiio c.dls Walter Bower. But it ia plain that 
^latlluiw toidi liheitirs of nearly the himo kind with Roger’s text, 
that lie changed the colouring of Die story .ai-cordiiig to his own 
widely dill'erent views of politics. It maybe that Archbishop 
Hubert’s speech on oleclivo monarchy is ns iittle authentic as the 
ccrh-slaslical unction of Alevnnder tJio Tliird. Still, even if it be 
so, it has a value which the other slateuieut has not. But the two 
cases are closely parallel, and to get the original te.\t of Furduu is 
a gain of the .same Jdiid ns it was to get the original text of Roger 
of Wnidover, and it is one for wliich we thank Mr. Skene verv 
heartily. 

The early part of Fordun*.8 work is essontinny mytliicnl, as no 
one more strongly proclaims than his editor. Like nil com- 
pilatimis of the kind, the work increases in value ns it gets noarev 
ilie writer’s own time, till towards the end it becomes a con- 
temporary narrative. But the contemporary portion ia to bo found 
in tile (iesla Annaliii, tin', materials for the later books not at 
all ill the part which the autlior lived to put into shape. In the 
parts wliich coTicei-n IxiiLdeuiil, Eordnii largely citpies William of 
Malmesbury, as far as \\ illiam of Malmesbury takes biin. But ho 
also gives a good many iletails of eleventh and twelfth oxmturv 
history from other sources, about wliich wo should often bo gkid 
to know what ihoso sources w< - . Thus wo have in AVilliam of 
Malmo>hury a short notice ot Robert the son of (bKlwiiie, tho 
cru.sading follower of (he .Etlicling I'krdgar. Dome.sday alsobolps 
US to the naiue of Gotlwiia? as a tenant of Eiidgar, and* so helps to 
confirm William of .MahiaNbury's story, which indeed there js no 
reason to doubt. But iu Fordun we. get long stories about both 
God wine and his son ; how in tho days of AVilliam Rufus, Eftdgar 
was accused of trea.son by a cei-tain Ordgar, ^*milca degenor 
Anglicus,” and how Godwino proved the innocence of his lord by 
wager of battle, Then we got a lonff account of the exploits of 
Robert, who ia made to bi) the chi(;f man in that expedition, 
nominally under the command of tho yEtbeling Eadgar, by w'hicli 
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the younger Eadgar waa pet on the Scottish throne. All thw, 
allowing for a litilo colouring in the details, is lihely ^ 

regards tho main fuets. .It coutradioU nothing, and taUs m 
with the very few notices which we hiuo clsowhereot the uvo 
1 persons concerncsd. And tho story has an iutoresb of its o\Yi, o- 

causpClodwineand Uohortaretypicalmon, representing the class nl 

Mriglishmen who ndoplod Norman xviiys and tooJi upTSornian iiaincs. 
Had Kobert oimply apjieinvd as Ilobert without the JwMuion oi 
‘^filius Hodwini,*' ho would (MTlaiidy have tskcii bn* a 

Norman or oilier stranger. Hut, just bi‘cau?ii tliu talc has a special 
interest, iust becanso tbei’O is no leasoii to duiibl il.s nmhy outlini', 
W'o Blioilld all the more like to know wlierc Joliii rurduii 
found his dcliiil.s, 

Tim time of Edward tho First ia described bv Etirdun in .a \v:\y 
iiitermodiale betwet'Ti the. Irini story and the wild inveuti.eiA )r i'm 
rhyming chnuiiclers. Eorduii knew pei-leetiy well tli.it irusg 
Robert Rnico was not liia own graiidftitlicr, tlier-liv showiii r more 
accairate knowledge of gcni*alogy Ihan his eoidejiiporarv ll.ir’.MMir. 
Ihit ho does not seriiplo to s.iy that tlieirowii wa^ iiivt adjud'^vd 
to the elder Ilobert limeo u.s hi.s lawful right, ami tlial it 
only because ho refused to do homuge rt;r liic crown ihil it w.js 
given to .lolin Ikiliol. I'lirdiius nceeuat of llio .siuTjnder ot 
William Wallace is curiously aiiibigiioui. Hl.s wonh are:-- 

Willelmus Wallace per Johaiuiein de Menteth iViheluleiiter et 
pvoditioiialitcr cajutur, ivgi Anglut* traclitur.'* Tliis is liteially 
tmo. Williuin Wallace w'as seized jier Jolianueui de .Mcab-th ” in 
tho discliargo of his oiliedal diilyi but tho act avms umionliledlv 
“ fraudulent^ et prodltionalis” on the part ^if .lack {>hort. A et by 
any one who only Knows tlm conmiou fahk! the words of l’’<i]‘duii 
wouki certainly he taki'U ars asserting it. 

Of Mr. Skeue/s two volumes, the lirst cont.ilii.s the preface ij 
tho I^atin te.vt with sonm pieces in an appemU.v, among which is 
ylilhelred of Rivauvs account of llio Ualllc of the tSiandard. 'I’lio 
flecoud volume contains an Ihiglish traud.ition and .Mr. Sla-ne's 
untes. At Urn iMid of these last is an es.^av on “ Tribe Commumlies 
in Scotland and the Early 'leiui re, of J.and " llu'iv, wliieli is *d* 
importance just mwv, when so miudi light is heing tlivown tiniu 
various (piartcrs on the early teimro ot laud in various [uirls of 
the world. 


THINtiS A LADY WOl^LD LIKE TO KKUW.* 

I N llio anxious and siinple-niimh'd lit lie heroine of A Vrnj 
Yoimu (\ntjdr — om* of the best of Iho novelelt''.sof la'-tEhrisl- 
mas — wo may reci»gnize the ideal (d’ flic lady wli'. would like to 
know ilio things winch ar<; wTitteii in this book. tSho \vould sub- 
scribe to the author d introductory extract, s IVoiii tlm “inspired words 
of the wisest of imm’’ in praise of this virtuous woman ; and would 
agree with the couviction expressed in the prefuee that“ onr (iituro 
is in tho hands of woman,” notwdthstandjng a secret .‘loirso of luu' 
own (lehcieiicy in the arts of catering and accourit-l{ee])ing. 
According to Hannah More, tliero is no surer f(*st of integrity 
than a wmll-proportionod expenditure " ; and tlm little lady who 
spent th(i sovereign given to her by her husb.ind for tho purchase 
of the materials of a dinner on )njttle.s of .-tra wherries, green poa.s, 
new potatoes, r.uli.shcvs, curry powder, and 1 'Vi‘iudi plnm.s, without 
80 much as a thought ahemt tho meat which these w^eve to garrli^^h, 
wronld Bee ii royal road to Dm ilignities of hoiie.st.’uid IieJpful houao- 
wifery in a rod-aud-gold-eovored manual four-lillim of wliicli are 
tiikeu up with hints how to furnish neui little dinners Lir every day 
in the year, to .say nothing of such leut.s of culinarv legerdemain 
aa making the roasi. leg of mutton of lo-diiy appear to-morrow in 
the disguise of fried allcrleo ((luery “ ris.-^oles ”), and the 
day’s roast turkey come oii again the day after as “ a mole, made of 
the rcniains of the turkey.” 

After this conjecture as to tho t3'pc of lady with whom the 
volume before ns is likely to be iirdeiimnd, it may bo well to 
ascertain the scope and views of the author or compiler who 
undertakes to supply “the tilings a lady would like to know.” 
Mr. Southgate has evidently siitunilod his mind with a course of 
sermons and moral oBsays designed especially for tho ear of tho 
softer sexj and, starting with a riuulation to tlio ellect that 
it is “ the glory of W'Omanh<.iod to elevate meat, drink, and 
liouBcIiold cares into eometliing transfigured ami sublime by the 
spirit ill which she ministcr.'i them,” he has .set himself to ransaelc 
“ treatises on the subject of making the management of domestic 
afiairs easy and interesting ” ; and to the sugge 8 tion.s tlie.so have 
supplied ho has added wdiat occuis to him from his own experi- 
ence and observation.” Tho priictical result is that, out of a total 
of 537 png^fl, 450 cooking and kindreil nuitters, the small 

residue being devoted to a prelude of quotations expre.s.«ive of 
what good men have thought of womeu, and to hints on tnivtdling, 
dross, deportment, gardening, prayers, and so on. 'fhe moi.t valu- 
able part of tho book ia to bo found in the recipes winch Mr. 
Southgate baa compiled from others, his original matter being 
easily diaceniible by an absurd turgidity of style, as where he 
flays of tight boots that they check the circulation of the pedal 
blood, make th<J feet cold, and sometimes aid in chilblaining them ” ; 
and of tight corsets, that they dapple tho cheek with unsightly 
blotches, convert it.s fine cuticle into a motley scurf, blew the 
eyes, discolour the teeth, and tip the nose with cranberry rod.” 
Nor, whilst on the subject of what is ori^nal and whiit is 
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boiTowed matter in tho pages bt'fore us, can we forlieur 
pointing out that the. Sugge.sti«mfl to thoL^o who give Dinuer 
RiU’tie.-^” and the “Hints on Travelling^* are tikeu wb^le- 
firtlo and without ivcknowledgnu^nt from AValktrs Origimd, 
which, 113 hick will have it, Inns only just been repubii.sUtd. Elae- 
vvherc, amongst hints for conduct, tw’o short quotations are 
croditecl to T'liomtis Wnlkt'i', M.A. *, but the omission to a.soribo to 
him the two larger otisiYA v\e liavo miuied mufct be aUributed 
either l«i cniv]fsr.ni%8 or di.'iingemiousnOv^s, Wo fuxj willing to leave 
Mr. SouDjgiito oil tho fonin.r horn, becanso in the “ .sugge.^i ions ” 
which ho bus imrt'diiced as a profaco to parly diiiiiei's, iho 
advice (of .Mr. Walker) to do away with ccintro-i»ioces and have 
.a of iK.uitildl ))ii.:d, uiiito and brown, in the inidille 

of ll:o tabu*, with a fork on ea/di side so that tho 

gue.l^s n;cv l;i‘]|) Iher.i. eU . id in curious coiilradleLiui to Dio 
coiiijjih’V*:. own previous pifv'‘riplii.m t»('a centre-piece 111 hal with 
fruit, llowor", or bonbons ibr tin.' deoor.itioii of the tabh* in each 
m-inDj of ilje y.-ar. It is lui eimr in judgiiu'iit of c.nolher and a 
le. .-er kind to enll (in Diis c;:..o with ackii'iwledgmeiit) the liiuls 
on the garden mid a.U'deiiinv: iVe:u the blulliug lUaiiUtil of Mee.'i's. 
.loiii's, ('iirtcr, and i'o., wbii-li tlio re idiry of Things a Luilg uoM 
TAh' fo Know luiglitbe IrurtcJ to consult at first-hand, uuhsc-i 
indeed there is a “ lr;in.'ligunu_r and subliming ” proeefcs in Uan.s- 
feri'iico into 11, f-i.\en-juid->ixpeiuiy volume. 

Ai we have olieady said, the bulk of tho book is made up of 
directions a.s to thu.sc very vital coiiti derations of meat and diink, 
breakf.i^ling, diniiiu, and sii]tplng, w iiich,ta(. illy atlea.st, are lis^umod 
to bo the Diing.s a laily would chiefiy like to know, bccaus«* appa- 
rently a l.novv h'tigo of them is the ‘'urest way to tJio heart and 
aifeciioiKs id’ her lord. And. bi'CMii.^.e we pre.‘-mno tJiere lurks ia 
nuMt and tlrink -howsoever and by whoinsoev't*!* 6}>irita«li.ieJ — 
jii'^t fi lillh* 8u-|»icioii of aainiiili^in, Mr. J^oulhguto inis Jiit upon 
the device of reJiniiig and sublimating the. vloiails of i»i» “ dinnom 
{•Hanged for every day in tliu ^ear ” by placing a p^iotic or quasi- 
poi-tie. motto or (piotaliou over each “bill of I'livo ” as it comcii 
round. I'be e.vtiacl'Y boweviT, .uv by no means happily cboheru 
W'liat conju vinn, for evanqile, c.in bo divined between the heading 
of tin bill of lure lor helnuary 18 — 

Hie giil wludii Iktu vo’enn* ivarma 

Is im aa;-/ 1 who livis but to hlcfw. — BixlOMPlEU)— 

and the “stowixl eels, grilled boui\3, 'furkish pilaw*, potaioos, and 
custard pudding,” which it iiitrudiice.s‘f Or, agitiu, what are we ta 
lliink ot tie- pixtapoMiion of this admirable advice from yhak- 
rpeaic— ’ 

ri’c AicniL thou lent, {ind tlirir adoption trlrrl, 

(irapplo lln*iu to thy soul with hookn of stt*el ; 
r.ut do not dull thy piiliu with cut 01 tain meat 
()f<*iu'h urw-hattlid inillfdged coruiailc — 

with a carlo made up of “boiJt d salmon, lobster sauco, Ix'of kid- 
nevs, vegel.tbles, and grouiul-iieo pudding”? It is hard to say 
wheDier llio ontertainmerit so heralded and 00 composed is meuut 
for a “ tried *' or an nnfleilgod ally. d'Jio boiled salmon and lobster 
.smeo might be.speak the ionner, but Dm beef kidricyfl andgnainti- 
ricii pudding, snns nllernalivo of any kind, are a problem wo cannot 
pjufoa to solve. No doubt M.r. Soiitbgnto imiy rejoin that tlivro 
IS no connexion between tlio motto, which is simply a word of 
I cncuuragimient to his lady reudeis, and tho carto, which is a 
j h.^t of Iho “course and common things” they have daily to refine. 

I Hut are we to disabiwe our mind? of tho impression mat, in the 
carte for February Jg, which is us follows — 

Agniiiiit diseiisr.-i !um\* tlio .vtronge.st fence 
Ia Uic dcfiuisivo vuluo, abhliuemw. — Uisauicic. 

1. ITorriiiL^'^. 3. Mfu^hod PoUitwos. 

2. Uiihbit it la Janliaiorc. 4. (kiUcge Puddiiig— 

motto and menu do not alike represent a maigre-day; or that, in 
that fur April 8 (p. 116) — 

It i!i astoiiis'hiu.^ huw little one feels poverty when one love*». 

liULWKlt Lviton. 

1. Stowe I [ ohstor. 3. Vogctnblofl. 

2. (ilia J'odi ilia. 4. ( in >11 ml Kice Pudding— 

the author does not menu to suggest a touching little coUBolatiou 
to the principal chnracters in “ Love in a Cottage ” P The coinci- 
dence of the motto for J ebrwarv 9, “ Lrse no hurtful deceit,” &c. i&c., 
with the tiiAt item of tho carle, “ .)foch Turtle Soup,” is periiaps acci- 
dental. Hefoio, however, we. quit tho subject of those luottcvcs, on 
which p<*rhan.s eiioegh bus boon aakl, it may not be out. of place to 
renmrk that Air. Simtligate is more at fault than one should liave 
expected so practised a compiler to be wdien lie labels ns •‘anony- 
mous ” the fa mil iiir lines of Koble's Evening Hymn which begin 
“ Wo need not bid for cloistered cell and that be takes a lil^erty 
with 'rennyBoii when ho thus wind.s up the lost stanza of “ Lady 
Clam Vero do N'ero ” : — 

Pray heaven for a human heart, 

And let your HefJUh sorrow go, 

The Laiumte would liar>lly thank him for hia alliterative emonda- 
lion of tho words “ foolish jooman.” 

It would bo Htmngo if, in so thick a volume and amidst such a 
varitiy of topics, the author should have failed to recall any- 
thing worth knowing. It was perhaps hardly worth while, 
however, to record sucli olomenUry truths na that “ the 
best meat and tho prime joints are cboapst in tho end” 
and that “stows should never bfr suflered to Ixfil.” Dpon 
such a statement os that “ Crimped Gloucester salmou is plontdul 
iu June and pan of July, btU it imy he procured almost uU the year 
round ” (24) one cannot help remaiking that the latter part of it ia 
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singularly vague, and that we imugiiuttho Cunservater8 and iMshery 
Boards of the Severn would hnvo sonietliiug to say to it ; inul when 
the author speaks, in p. 128, of ch^Tries and sti-awhtrries as in sivison 
in May and of tfreen apricots fis in season at any tinio, surini-e 
that he dwells in a country wbero fruits nuituro M)xy earlv. The 
daily hills of fare are wonderfully frets from sameno'^'S, and where 
familiar dishes come round a^ain in the course of weeks ami monllw, 
we are hd^^l^say there is gencu’ally something now and worUi 
knowing iiBR' Recipes fo’* — In u- >74 V.. a goo*! 
idea to leg of lamh upon a hiinli of ypiimch. ' hi 

p. 266 ducks” are a novelly, and jierhnps a good one. 

TJiey lie salted tw'o days, then rIowIv boiled in e. (h)lh, 

served in onion sauce in the preparation t»f whieli milk 
,-irft used instead of water. Oyster fritters ( p. 28 0 i^^ an*ill*«'r go>*d 
idea •, and another October di^b, stewed pheasaiil. is none lie* ^.uva’ 
for hating something more than a soitpmm of oy>-tei:- about it. 
« Wrexham soup” (p. 184) maybe recommended to tlio'^e av1-.i 
like a good hotch-poteh of vegetables; but we had mi her >11* Iv 
to the old plan of serving asparagus. Cut Iruin a good coimtrv 
bed, the witable part is nearer the whole than the h.ilf, ami tlm kiclv 
of tongs need not drive us to tlie new fasliion. In p. J14 a hint 
is given with a great tlouvish of trnmpel^, which in a 

recommendation to drink ehiret after ‘•alnion in •'rd*T in j*Mh/.' 
tile true tlaiour of the wine. Most people will proh tbU ho .li-p-. evl 
to stick to hock. We have no fault to tlml witii the 

dinners,” the bills of fare for tlie.-e lieing concei\i'l m a lih* 1 *1 
.spu'it, w’hicb d«)es mit in all casr-i ( Imr.u trri/,e tie- evii\-da\ 
tliat precede them. About brc.iklasts and tea, siImi, Mr. Soiilli- 
gate enlerisiin.s ‘-oiind vieA\s, tlioiigh, in tin* (h\''ir(* t'» po-M-rilii* 
light sujipers, his tirst .-‘iigge.>iJon is “ Koast, l.-ol’.-.” We ivint 
they may lie lieavy on llie ehcL'ts of tlioso who eel, upon ios 
ad\ ice. 

Amongst. the other mailers di^'ciif sed wi* ha\e n*» Inteiiiion of m»- 
ticing “ the Hints for the Angels of our Ihm'iehold-,” mi “ l*rM\<“r, 
which strike us as singularly out of place, in what, is, iu ]ioini 
of fact, u cookery book. 'I'he, .sug’gesiions as lo drrss iiml t*nlet 
include twm or tbree which are perhaps ivitlur to he Wiindeied 
at than imitatid — (‘.(j., where, in p. 487, this ilireeti.m given: 

“ To clean the teeth. Kiib your hiiish in the ,^oap you ii^-e , and 
lather your teeth wcJl.” Whth this mav he c*(inp:ired a reciiie m 

I ). 484:--** To prevent llu' hair fjoni falling otl'. 'Sponge the Iiair 
ightly eierv day wdth cold tea.” Had tins hito-r ns ipe hi-en 
given w it h the eh'gant mimileness of the forn.t'r A\e should mu 
Lave been surprised at the addition of u liih r- “ 0 t'le siop-ha.dn.” 
If we lia\e not already said enough to show our l^'tiuulle of lijis 
innde-up hook, we must eoiitent oiirseUes w ilh a *•• iier.il coiiehisK-u 
— that in the culiiiaiT department of it, whore the anlh<»r .m'i-dh 
to ho really at home, hi.'? oracles may po.-'-ihly he of some M-rv um‘, 
but that iu all else his iiil'onuatnm at hi-^l M-e<»iid-t»'.ind, .and 
in much (as where he gives “ranunculus ar\cu>” a-> the Latin 
name for “ crow-foot inaccurate. 


hOWKR’S W'.WSUd-: NOTrs l\ SCWDrXAVIA.* 

M It. [X)^V'l^lv^S .^hle of writing is not laultl^'s-*, and ilie matt- r 
of his volume might he far hetU-r llian it is and vet not he 
good. Ho entreats his (‘oijnlr\ men, iiHlead of hurruiig lo ilte 
liuekiieyed hunks of the IJhine, ‘‘ to go tt» Scamlimivi.i .iiul ^)i(nd 
two or three months, say in Mav, June, and .lnl\, in thc^e ])h .s-.aiii 
hospitable countries,” It is to lie liope.i thatsm ha- mnv t.'ko Jim 
advice may not feel themsehes boniul to follow his evumplo bv 
writing books like Mr. l-ovvers, or by waiting :\n\ ImoLs at all. 
Mr. Lower i.s no sportsman, and lii.-^ liealth was not slnaig- ciimmli 
lo allow' him lo do more than .‘^ee a f 'W cities, ami mal e Mum* ex- 
cursions iu carriages to place.s easy of access. He vM-iit now hen*, 
in short, v\liero tlie Iraieller would not timl a siilliciejit enide in 
“ 3Iurray,” and from “iMuna} ” he si'ems to hij\<- galln-n-d no 
snwll part of the matter with which he lias illled his .bcaufy paces. 
The matter so Ijurrovved hius not gained by liie jiroce.^s. yir. 
Lower’s attempts at spriglitliiuss only liring out imu-e piMimm-nlly 
tlio dulnesB and monotony of his vvvillng; nor can w*' wonder if 
the reader closes the book with the impr«,-s.-?ioii that, if iiothiug 
moie be needed, the dniie.s of authoi>hjj) are easily di.sch.irged. 

Mr. LovNcr does not t<dl ms jireeisely how far lii.'^ travels were 
extended, llo left London in July of la.'^t \ ear, and his sojourn 
was cut .short hy renewed ilhie.-s, Heelningl^, not many weeks lak'r. 
During this lime he saw a little of I kuniark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way; but liis volume is prnctically taken up with deaenbing 
the sights of Copenhiigen, His iienuainUiiice vvitli the liit-hirv of 
those countries, and with their anthpiilies, we need not question ; 
but if it be asked whether his hook conluin.s much that is liolJi 
true and new, the answer nuist he iu the negative. The poxerty 
of his limiter is not relieved by the, trcipient jauiitiness ot his 
manner, and by an ulfeclatiou of siinjilic.ity not, allogelher 
iu harmony with his ordinary modes «if e\pn*>-ion. ANitli 
Elsinore or llelsingor ho confes.'ios hiin.»*olf di^ippointed, m)t on 
account of any supposed iusiguiiieance or repulsivi*ness in t!ie 
place, but liocuuso he found no trace of Hainh*t them. The 
stream in the Miuieiilyat garden was not deep enough, ho thinks, 
to allow ()])liolia lo drown herself iu it; and hence Llsinoro was 
to him (why, we canuot comprehend) “ the jday of Hamlet with 
the part of Hamlet left out.” No sooner is lie landed iu Soau- 
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he preived.^ *■ to remind the gentle reader of n few 
1(1 « (‘o*‘'‘r.tphi(‘al t.’icls which may liave escaped liis 
'' ’■riirM' l.irts ( 111 ! mukr luiiv lor tho moat part 
irv lr, :iti.'LM (m llio histoiT nr -^onffiapliy of Nnrthwfi 
I’lurope; umik Mr. lauvcr, conscious that the plan which he seeks 
to eaiTV uiAX he set aside us rather dull, does what ho can 
t‘<f enliven it ]\v .-'kipping fruin one country lo another, and 
hiuTviiig from i.j<M!iitidiH and lakes to l^irl 'aments, and back 
agun. I'niiii .‘i s'.rich i>f Ikini.'ih hi, story we are carih’d oil to 
thf 1 1 <)\ nUjelds {»!* Ntirwax’, and thence aie brought hack to 
tile i).iiii;>li “Tliliig," of vxhicli ho is scandali/.od to find that 
pe.-cMi.! 1, meehamc", and hulchers imiv he members. Seine 
I'.mjailo. *in tbe-,e legisl.ii< 13 are inimediiilely followed hy a li.st 


of the hirds and luM-st.-? Killed in Nonv.i 
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aceimiiL of the nii .-ralioiis <jf the It-mniing. 1 Lax nig spent nearly half 
hi-i hiKjl. in de crihnig', or, as he puts it, in r«di»‘ar-iing‘, the heantitul 
W'tiks of art ail 'npeiilMgeii, liolusteiis to gi\e a Nurwevian legend, 
ami lium runs h.acJv to tlm cil.ii'S and jialaces of lleiimark. Like 
*»l)n.u' men who write ralJmr bi-cau»o 1 law wish to mv something 
ih.iii hec,in.-i; lliev lia\e smiielhing to say, he looks vs ilh lavonr oil 
illgK--: .uoiii', as (levices for piuducuig’ vaiiel v, and I'eo u'ta to them 
willemt milch scruple. 

If w* are told lilth- about mountains aii<l slieam.s or the imuec- 
ni mt.-' and ♦•cciniation.s to be I'oiirid ainoULT them, we li.ixe some ex- 
].( I'leiiecs ofim inv aliil, w hich mnv po.S'.ihlx timipt orhi‘!.>.iu llie, lile* 
ca-e ti> blav llie liaid.-'hips of :i vo_\ age to tin* I kill ic. ( 'tui lined to his 
bed li>r a (lav or two hx an ntt.ick id’ illiicss, ihc culhor is vi-iled 
hx :i la* lx xxlio lor Imll .m Jnmr liuldiiig liis h.-ind in lens all llit‘ 
tmi*', and “ lalking in :i manner calciil!ili 'l l*i cheer an inxalids 
lieail ” ‘■'Oji aiii/liuT oc<"a-'ioii,'’ W(‘ ;ii“e lolil, “mv vxife and inysc-Ji 
M'il*'(l •'('xin-.il new ly-nif'le ladv fnimds, and I ki^-edsix tif tlnne 
with* lit a blu^li aim'im tin* ('ighl of lU'! J d'Ui’t ludiexe there is a, 
eoqiietto in all Scandinaxia." 'Hm' e(*iichi.'Uin is consolatory. Not, 
h‘'-s plea-ant is it lo li'.iii that llie Lanisli p*'a,'-anti'V Inn*' n*d lo.-’t 
the good manners which '=eein to he ladii’g away in iaigland. 

'• 'I’liex are UKi.slly eli'aii an*! decently liahiled, \\ lien they n cel a 
supcMor, they .'Uhitt* liiin h\ lai-'ing- their lajis. and tiu'x do I'ue 
sam«‘ to p* isoiis of tlieir own p')''llioji, if known t*> tlieiu.’* 

I'^hiit (*nt by illn*‘-> li-Min luoie aitui! t.irl-s, .Mr. Loxver xviis 

dnxeii to spend liis linU' ( lilellx iu museime'. the contcui.? ot .soiui' 

of x\hi. hai* in gie.tl pari ( Mt.ilonned. 'llu' i''.m:ii](S ,ij)|ejided to 
."ome Ji.ixe, nidee 1, mm-li llie look of ]i,Mhliiig. Vniong ihe work', 
of 'I'htn w.ild^eii i.'v a. (hi['id coiii[)laiiiiiig to lii-t liiolhi 1 ' of the M m;; 
(*f a buo ; aiid a ]iage is tilled witli the wliole ode of \ii:icreon, in 
\Jii( h In; tiimk'. that tlie t.de “ vveb ti-ld,” and vxith a part 

*d’ an I'ingli,"!! xi.r-doii ol the od('. whuh is .ill (Int h(‘ can ic- 

member (*f it. 'fhe renth-r is biild* n to ni.ni. llie nnn’.il, wliicli is 
•' tb.'.l \i‘niis .-.ix-J to (bipil, ‘ \(.u oiiglil n .t to CLimpliin of the 
(■li'ig ot a bee, wb*--i von luixi' woi'.nded fo I'l.ini In'.mtr’ wiih your 
own vxinged aiTovs ’ If we ii.ixe the mor.d at :dl, it would bo 
wtdl to haxe it a.-* it I.s. \\ hen s*)iiu; men in th(‘ a' lux oj' M.iliomct 
sjioke oi the Ih'mI oi llie day, tlm jirophel ri'inimh'd tiiem o! anothi'r 

jd, “ee vsluie the w'Lather Was iloltev. Ill tlie ode of-Nninieoii 
Api)i*i(hli‘ -implx I'ids Lro') n'e.i.''[ire from hi 1 own pan: tin.' imioli 
eu.di r ]i;;in which lie ca..se-^ to his xicliiiiS. Ihit, to u-e ji phruso 
(d’ vxhieh IMr. L(*v\er setans Lo be fond, we may l-'t 1h:.- p;'^‘«, and 
I'Li.i lo Ins remark, s on ^c tiidin. IV i'ln liLtoiy. If Ihc-'e aie imt 
pro! mild. iJjey are thrown oil with a patroni/ine .air wdiiidi some 
pei-'<*ni uui> I*. id amn.'^lng in li ..sure moments. Having prai.se*! tlie 
l.idiavionr \ifllie xl(tor at Slamfonl Ihidgo, lie adds Loor 
Harold, the, .sou of I’’ .rl (lodwiij, t.idv three wis'L-* l:iter was .sl.iiu 
at th" batth} ot li.a’tings by the J'ullowers of A\ illi.im the, I'on- 
(jii'‘ri»r.” Jt iiiav lx soil lliat books .'•hould lie both written ami 

je. nl williouT, mm h Ironble, (deU.tinly it is n*( laboi ioius Ic.sk to 
tell u.^ I'nil “alter llie 'thirty \e.!i d AVar Swedim xva.s so raided iu 
tin* scale of nalJ-a'.s ; li.it iioin an oli-cnre Slato il came to be con- 
'-ider*-d one of tin- Jirst oi biuiMpean Loweis.” Ibit the roHcctioiis 
made oil Swevh.di or oilier history aio not nlwaxs consistent, (‘xen 
vxhcii they am iuimd in cimsi'ciitixe page^^. After the ihivs of 
« lust IX ns, Sweden, lie lemailo', ‘‘was ag.iin reduced (*) it.s oiiginal 
and normal oondil ion," the ('onchision being that “ lliei*.; never 
vxa'.i , -nice the vvoild begun .so wreichcd ii cmiiitry as t|iis, jind its 
h’-ion might to ho written in Jotters of IiKmuI/’ 'riii.s ])ro])esitioii, 
whlcii implies a somewhat wiih^ miige of histoiie<il knowieilge, is 
,aii'ih‘ iiHjdilied in lim next pag**, lu which we are told that 
“clouds luixe hir the most part ]iervad(‘d its jiolitieal atmo- 
•'j.lcTe, hut lhi*y liaxe been happily atoned f.»r hy tho most 
gioi:m..s bnj.st.s oi Miiislime ihiil this changeful world has oxer 
v> ilin-.'.-'ed.” 

JNIr. Lower ha*' al.-^o .sonielliing to fell us on tho lauguagea of 
HeniMark, Sweden, and .Norwax. Theirgeneral lilmries.s is a strong 
jiroof (d’ llie cummoii origin of the iuhahilimts. (fnndidly iivovving 
Ins Ignorance of lliese languages^ and thinking that muuy have been 
“ detenedirom getiiiigat leasi a ^ .-lattering ofthein by the repulsixo 
Hollnc ciiaract(*i;j leseinbling those of the (-iennau,” ho gives ;i 
few spei'lmen.s iu pi'oof of their close utlinity. Aiuonf/ the.Ro tiro 
rightly enough llie niiineml.s and the names of dava of the week; 
but ihe.se are followed, not hy lists of pronouns or inoilea of in- 
tlc.viijn, hut hx the n.imes of the months, in utter imconseiousncsa 
Hoeiijingly that these are neither l'lnglis>h, Danish, nor Swedish. 
He uLo nmde the daseovery that “ tiix^re is the like bimilarily in 
conversational jihra.'-es, ‘good morning’ being in Norwegian 
ffinl while ^good evening *18 repro.^tmted by f/oti nften'^ 

Eor “ liirlher information ” on laiiguugo.'j which he docs not pro- 
les.s to nraler.v.tand he refers his retider^‘1o the instructive png'ea 
of our friend of Albemarle Street,” coiitontiiig liimsolf with tho 
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remark that we are ki want of a book which mifrht be called 
tile ' Common Griffin of Nations,’ to sliow how all juankind liavt; 
sprunff from oiwi stock.” Certainly n b<iok which should succeed 
in sliowing this would go to the root of the matter hut until it 
in written, Mr. Lower may read a pood mniiy writtem in support ol 
his proposition and not a few which call it into (piostion. 

In truth, it is not easy to see what pood pui’pcso ia answered by 
the desultory, superlieial, aud rambliup talk wliich for the uiosl 
pnrt tills the pupes of this hook. Such talk of cour.se leads to 
1)1 uiide.rinff, while it ffcmirally mi.sses tho poiiit.s t»j Iw noticed. 
Mr. .Lower marvels ‘‘ that tho people of ono country cannot pro- 
nounce tile local names of another. Tho h'rencJi persist in calling 
our metropolis LondrcH. , . . Aud wo are perhap.s as miieli in 
fault as others, f«>r wo call llelsiiiffor Elai aurHf luui Kjeheiiliuvn 
Vopcii/wf/rnJ^ It luiffhi bo more jiistnictivo to point out tho 
true Kofflish form of tho name Coponhaffen in our town of 
Chippoiiham. As an ac(!oimt of tho countries viMted, the l)o^»k /las 
no valuo whatever. It may ho of some use to tho=io wfio the 
Museum of Thorwahlseii (vvliicb, they are hero told, is ‘‘one of tho 
ffreatest educational establish men! .s in the world,” piviiiff “a 
healthy tone of thouffht to both rich and poor '’j, as well "ns to 
those who may ffo through tho Mu.seiim of Northern Aiiti'jiiities. 
Tliey will find i?i Mr. liower’s volume some remarks ou Proh s=nir 
.Liiffclliardt s Catalogue aud on a largo number of thcobject.s 
iied in it. They will read sometbiuff about Ituiic .sloiie.'^, and eome- 
thiuff about sagas and ehronicle.s whhdi are imt mueli to bo tni.sted; 
aud if timy d(‘.-5ire nothing more than wlmt is lieivi put btdbre lliem, 
they will be easily contented. Mr. Lower praihos the letterprcrs 
of this Catalogue, wdlh its illu.‘'trations, as among the be.^t tlial 
he has e\er seen. “ Jf my volume,” ho adds, “ slioiilil ever hi ro- 
pj'iiiteil in Scandinavia, I hope that it. will i.v^Ne t’rom tJie 
* Imprimei'ie do Thiele.’” We hope that no hucli mislnnime lu.ay 
liel'ill him. It is a pity that his .should he read in lOiiL'li.'di ; 
it would blit make the matter worse to allow it to be read in 
another tongue. 


IMOUTOMLFA'S LSTATF.* 

I T is scarcely fair to tin* ordinary reviewer to publidi rnch a book 
Familiar ihoic.rh he is with all the 
regular Crimea, and hand in glove though lie has been J.tMit through 
a long course of reading wUli the woist ciinunais, ho still 
do(‘s not profess to have any ev'iet knowdedge of tlie W(U*KIng of tho 
L'lnKrujiley Act of 1869. Mrs. Itiddoll says that ‘’he who goes into 
rKpud.ition without tii^t being sure of his trustee, hi < lawTvjr, aud his 
committee, passes into an earthly liell, over the jjort ds»>f uhleli are 
engraved the same w'ords as those sunrioimling Danle’.s ////hr/m. ‘ 
'riiis may be all true. If, however, tliree long volunies are rtKjiiired 
1(1 set it forth to the puhlm, it is rather the services of an attorney 
than of a literary critic that are required to dniw uji a brief state- 
ment or review of bi>r cas(‘. TJieiv liave lieeii elorie.s, f.ir too many 
indeed, in which writers havo trhsl Lu (Miuhine amendment of Iho 
law with amusement of tho juihlic. We had never sj'ou, Jiow- 
over, till wocamo upon iho volumes now bolure us, a noiel in whieh 
the author wa.s so caiTi(.‘d away by hatred of llie Jaw as to forgid 
altogether tliat the reader possibly might like to be amused. It 
would scarcely b (3 loo much to say that the liero of the story is 
the lUnkvuptcy Act of i8f'9,Jind the lieroiuo, winding up an estate 
by liipiidaliou. We w'ould not be und(*rstood to mean that there 
arc no characters in tluj story. Tlif^ anllior, I)owe\<‘r nnudi sho 
might have wislied to re]n'esent a Ihmlvniptey Act abstraeledly,yet 
by the very naliiro of the case was unlbrtiinatoiy bound to in- 
troduce a few people. Tlnue is a b.ank'.".ipt'‘3 wife who dies in the 
VC17 last chapter, and a City gentlem.iu w !io earlier in the. story 
avoid.s banlvTuplcy by poisoning himself olf. Tt u e.usy to see, 
however, that such peojde as these are introduceal, not us studios 
of character, but as 11 kind of Jrauiework, if we may uso th(3 ex- 
rossion, on which a law may bo gibbeted. Tho law iiiny bo a 
nd one — with that at prosemt wo have uotliing to do — but Mrs. 
Riddok’a story is, w'O idiould imugiue, in its way a good deal 
worse. A long story like this, where tho author from 
beginning to end harps on ono string, reminds us of nothing 
so much as tho furrow’s that uro ]doughcd in Galiforuia. 
'Fhero you may see a man starting witli a fresh tisam of liorsea 
whose sole task for tluit day will bo to drive one furrow in a held 
that is nearly twenty miles broad. Wo avo in one point iuily, 
but that an important ono, happier than ho. WJmu wv had reached 
the last chapter of tho labt voluiuo, utterly weary though we were, 
wo felt nevertheless tint it would bo a long time bi^foro we should 
havo so tedious a journey to travel again. It is only a very long 
Act of Parliament that could altbrd matter enough for so *b*ng a 
tale, and long Acts happily iwo not passed every .Scs-sion. If ever 
the Merchant Shipping Act gels through, then avo sluill o.vpect a 
romantic treatise on it oqualling in length and in dulness 
Mortomle]fs EdUitc, But for tho next few {Sessions w’e are, wo 
conceive, safe. 

Mrs.liiddell is as severe upon tho men of business of tho present 
day 08 hIio is upon tlio liankruptcy Act. She talks in ono place 
of “ a few honest men in the City — a few of the typical ten who 
may yet save it, if indeed there are — ^almsgiving notwithatanding 
— ^ton left.’* She writes of 

the (lays when England and Englishmen cared for sometluug beyond .Hale 

* Mt^rimUyU Eslnle, A Novel. Wy Mrs. Itiddell, Author of « tJeorgo 
Gelth,” “ Too Much Alone,” “ Home, SmHJt Ilonw,” The Eaii’a 
Promise,” &c. &c. 3 vob. liOndou : Tinaley Brothers, 1874. 


.ind barter ; when tficy laid down their live.-i for the soke of King, Countrv 
Ih'Iigioii; and entertained grand ideas on thosubifca of h"yiUtv,lWrioti8ui’ 
.'lud FourogL*, which pounds, sbillings, and yieuce,*thft yjiid“in''.lMuv .'lud tin; 
luodcni god Commerce have long wince ollwwod out oi l ooi i. ’ 

May wo not expoct to find tho City men in tlieir turn lalkiiv^ of 
the davb when Fuglaud and Fuglishwomcn caivid for souuitfiinfi* 
beyond writing uou!5ens(3 and Helling it ; wheu they Hpeia 
their li\c3 in making wholesome piidding!i instead of foolish boolca, 
and entertained sciihiblo ideas on tho subject of d(mie.'itic life aud 
woimin's work, wdiieli oxlravagaut sjieculations, wMibatiouali.nm,” 
und the imjdcrn god Ivvcitcmeui ljav»3 long since elbowed out of 
court. Ilie one. n pio icli would bo as much, or as little, de.^erved 
U.S llio otJuu*. It H."invly po.sHible that any woman can know 
much t»f the \7ay in wliieli tiismes-s is curried on in the City. It is 
altogotlior impussll)l »3 for a w’diohii who baa spent her time in 
writing novtds. W e place but lltilo credit in tho charges that are 
made :ig.iiiv-t wliolo c1.is.-;h of nuui. AVIicn w’o soo (iirt thrown 
round on all .'^idc'^, though w'e. know that some no doubt will stick, 
yet wv; hu3o no lea.son i«» bflicM- that .niy i.> fairly aimed. Wher- 
c\er men arc gathered togetlier there urii rascals to bo found. Wo 
liu\o no bolief in that giuldeu ago of commerco <>f whicli those sewu 
to know most who have read history least, When ouen w’o begin 
to trace back tho course of time ami to li\ tho ago of this blossed 
iimoccncy, we have to conll“*3 that it, 

kiki* fill' ein'I.‘ ht;ijM(liii;Lr < urth arul sKi- s, 

-Mluic’i. tiom f.ir, yi l, n.H ui* lullew, iJios. 

Tie' novel-writers, ami ainung them tho w'omeii not leaHt^surolyarcfar 
iiion^opi ri than tho Jiitn of bu.'^inesH to tho reproach that they havo 
fullcnaw’ay liom ti sratc ofeompM-ative iiinoceric(^ Mortomky s Estate 
reitainlyis not in any way exposed, like thowoiks (d'so many of our 
mo.h rn feundo •writers, to tho chargif of iiiimoiMlity. V'et it is a 
bofil: whicli C‘»uld not ]i.i\e bt^cn writtijn by eitlu'r man or W(»m:m 
half 11 cieitiiry ago. Th(‘ raco to Avhicli it boloiiffs had not come 
into being iluai. That stmuLTo tou::;iio wdiieli iioMdi.sls now 
delight in, that mixture of tho line.st words and the, vnlgarest slang, 
was iiidinown. Tliero were sontimenial a>»surdities enough in iho 
books td' lhos(! da vs no doubt, but where in awiiter of any numo 
w lil any ono lind phrast^s that can bo at all mjitcbed with those whii'li 
lie scuitered Ihroupli Mi*'’. lJid(.h‘irs novels? Wo will string a 
few of them together, takijig them us they come. Wo ri'ad thero 
of “a race of men eliminated from monle.'vs’’ ; anguished tears” ; 
“ impi'iuling Kinkriipts ” ; “ a bu.sined.s in w liieh he saw there lay, to 
qui»te his own mental phrase, something so ^ fishy’ as the conjiiiicti an 
of Kloinw’oi'l, \Vern(‘r, aud Forde/'; ‘L-ct. d(»w’n her foot upon a 
senleijco” ^ “ the lo.iii of the name Ins b' en manipulnted “ Mor- 
tmiiley vibrating betw eeii ollico and works ” ; “ ir.dieizing tlie obser- 
vatioii w'itb a wink”; “of all the rot that ever I saw'”; •‘strident 
tones”; “ so supreme an idiot”; “ wi'iilth of dowers,” “ wealth of 
foliag-o”; “beu.stly dark hole,” “be-astly Fnglish bruto”; a fca.si- 
bilily nbiuit Jiis staloim'nt.s ^tamped lliem t() her mind with a ecrtiiiii 
nuthenticity ‘‘ he moaned about the premises”; “ (heseobiillitiuna 
W’cro ail so many safety va Ives ” ; “ if timid pc'ople elect I o walk along 
Lower Thames Street ” ; hi' elet'U'il to seek a chiiiiLie in Leiei'sler- 
shiru ”; “ lie elected to liiui! his clmir w heeled ii]) close to tho side of 
tho wdndow”; und “ he (dec led that Air. AsheriH’s pi rfect gent Io- 
nian should nil the post of liquidator.” it is not iiiereU’' plira-i'S 
here and there, it i.-' whole }Ms?ages tliat are written in tho tiamo 
fuuli'*h language. Ju one paue wo read, “Jb'ariiig that Air, 
(Sw'nnland turned from the window’, wliore, in ii iii.ako-beli(Wo 
C(.»iivi\ia] fashion, In* had been con\ersiiig with lums(df uiui his 
liver, and said, ^ Shut up ’ ” ; and in iiiiother, “ IVdigrce ia 
one of those intangible and incontrovertiblo commodilie.s 
whidi never commands {sic) 11 premium in the busy, bustling, 
practical city of London.” It ^oe]lLs to u.s that men of busi- 
lusi might with good rea.son demand tliat, if they aro' to be 
abused, tliey shall b(3 at least abused in plain giviminalical Fnglisb. 
A lady novelist should iK»t follow' in tlie steps of Ul'ounoll, nor 
try to scare Gitv men in much the same -way in which he did tho 
lishwilc when ho told her that sho kept uu hypothenuse in lier 
house. 

Ay for tho ytory of Movtomhys Estate ^ thero is no need to say 
iiiucli. A colour iiiauufaelurer acts very foolishly, gets involved, 
goes into lirpiidulion w’ithoul even consulting liis own lawyer, 
and so aJlbrds tlu' finest opening f(.jr general abu.so of tho 
B.inkruptcy Act. But w’o will quote All’s. Itiddell at some 
length:- 

tVhether me gcntK'men. commercial .and legal no doubt, who eonf'ieted 
the U.'nikiuptey Act of ilioo. and tlm oiIht gentlemen pi* the r))per and 
Low 1: lloU'»e.’j uho made ir law, evei eoiitejiiphited that mi ullerly i^e^l^(^l‘ 

; ibU* per'-uu slionld bo pJmvil in a re.spon>iblu po'^ilion it is not ibr me to 
.say, but I eannol think that any body of men out of llanwell eould h.avo 
pRijVJsed to tluau.M-lves th.'it the W’liole fiitunj of a bankrupt’s life, .sinnild Jjo 
inadiulejjendent on the ehoi'-e of a iru^tee, .sima; it ii sinqdc ijom.en.se to 
suppose A eommiltec* selected virluiilly by him and tho petitioning creditor 
have the dightcst vjfiee in tiie matter. 

And if tiny mim in biKsuie.s3 wlioijc affjiirs .arc going at all wrong should 
happen to read tlie.se hues, whieli unhappily is not at ail piobable, hlneji 
literature at such a time ciiierty assumes the form of inanusenpt, let hiin 
romemher liiiuidation means no upiH'al, no chantn of ever liaving juslico 
done him, nor even, remote CiUitingeney, — .supposing the trustee ii cool hand 
like Air. Swaiilandj—of aeliiiig liiniselt right with the hiwmess world. 

Then comes the passage which we have quoted above, where we 
arc told that over tho portals of that earthly hell, liquidation, are 
engraved tho same words as those surmounting Dante’s “ Inferno.” 
Tho author goes on to add : — He has left hope behind. God 
help him, for nothing save a miracle can ever enable him to I'ctrace 
the path to the spot where sho sita immortal.” Ha}»pily, in the 
pi'esont stojy tho mfracle occurs. There cornea a JJeus cx machxad 
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in tho sbapo of ** the forniuhe of a new yeUow.*^ Wo should be 
curious to know, by tlio way, wliy W. u forsuula' and not formula. 
If the colour trade, like luixhuTi noveV, ilelitvjiU iu lino words, 
there is no need surely to «*nij»)Mv thmi always in tho plural, ovtui 
iboupb u chance is tluTrby LriM-n »>!' a luiowlodjro of the 

first declension in Latin, With tlu* iorniu!:e lie .starts iu busln«*sd 
again. The full iniquity of IIjm ILnkrnpt^y Act would iicvtu*, hfwv- 
ovor, havt* been m-t Idrlh it by it a luaii wt-io «niiy Lcivt in a 
stale of liquidatii.n for boino lr\v 'sears. Tliough lie 
out of it at the very t'tid of the last volmu*^, y-t. it i;i 
only to lose IjiH 'svife at the P'uoe time. Slic die ^ app.in fitly of 
consiiinptjx'i, hut iu irality of “ that iuiij[iutoas Act of I1SG9” and 
of liquidiif ir)r. 

Mrs, Ifidthdl, in her sweeping conrli'nination of l»irds ti m];on >1 
and f.])hitii;tl, and honourable geiithuum of tho ilo.i'>.- of 
< ’ouiMJouH,” and the xVct.s of i’nrliaimnit llait t!o-v iu.iIm', Ifir 
L'Voiul file beadle of a suburban parish wlioiu We Ije.ird 
dedser himself in the following 'words I have se.-u a gon.l 
many Acts of Parliament in my time, and to t«.U '>«"• iho iruib I 
don’t think nuich of them.” ile was a m,in \\v!l edv.infi'd iu 
years, but yet he did not bring bu-ward an m laue.' w luuv a 
Wroine had died of an iniqiiiloua Art. Po-.^blv. iliou-di liv\ b.id 
attended many a marriage, he scan** ly know v, !i..t a le iuine . 
If Mr.s. IJiddell knows of any bivv th.1l WDik^ "k >.t llu- 

Social Scuuiee Apsociation is open, and tli.-iv ai:‘ Si'i-it' e.. I,et 
her ivfid a, paper agairbst it there. J^'t lier jmt, iomI > • ihc p ri. iwe 
of writing a story, till tliree l<‘ng voJniiies \vMih d 1 
it is wi'/irisomu and nngr<iinmatic.Ml. of gie.iL of bn- iV>dnw 

countrymen and of the law-.s under wbieli v.c' all li.-*. 


NOTK’l-:. 

JVe hif leave to slat 0 tint U'c dvehne to nfvnt rfj>'<f,,t Ctonnuioi^ 
cations ; and to this rale ive van mole 'uo nrciunm. 


T’HE COLTJ'XrE of STM. PAIIJ 5 K. Pari^, Pinco dii Panthdon, 
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UnUiin,iU/'M, UiK.k kn-piius .■wf. It iian, UirUii'i. n Brcnich r,Mtal>liiibn»vnt fl»r 
t btlilrrn mtlio C-himIm-. Ui It 1.1 pi-i l.i M Viil..niti Kodu', Diifi-tor of th« 

I’Miicatioiiiil ln-u:iiti-. ‘SJo-ii,,. Siati, IaumIpi., S ^V. 'IVrtiJ* botu il« t<> XOO inf annum, 

to thn a 2 fl oMih' I' npU. _ 

QTANMMLI) IIOI'SK, tlroen Hill, llampsleud. -Mr. T. M. 
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Mr. CliftiMbM'Ialn on tbi) liihcoil I’lof'rfiinnn-, ri. 'Hh l.li . rioiM. i omitj 
Arbilration uud .‘^ocinl ScuMicf. Tlii' 1 liKlit of Llio lii* li Cb igy.. 


Tmvf'UijVft Coiniwiioim. 

ThftCJ.iths. Tho Ji’iinu-Sh Uu.trl.X, 

UltromontaniMn nud .Siii.iici'. JIoinliinK unit I!.’kI«'ii A Si nsiblo Scriuou, 
Tlic Church St. i^'ranf'e* ut I’mty W’ur In Ncyv York, 

Ncwijittikct blryt Uctolici Moi-tinn. 


Tho Transit of Voniw. Drliumn } 'h Orrrco-JcuiHh Mnnku iiruJ Sibyls. 

Tin* Mollki* NnrriUivc «>f llruvilnUi'. 

ARofluln June. Nature’s llevolutioiiH of I’hnriicU'r. t’orUun’s Chronicle ot Si'otland. 
Things a Liuily would Like to Know. iiowcr’ii W'aytiidc’ Noted in Samdinavia. 
Hortomlcy's Eatacc. 


CONTENTS OF No. 888, OCTOllKIl 3, 1874; 

Italy — Canada and Lord Dufforin- 5tr. Glnd.sfnnc on Illtimlism — Tho ImitoriRllstn 
and tholr Humble PrinndH— Mr. Lcntliarn ut llu<Morhli(*ld— Farm- Lu bon rors nnU 
their Vrlenda — Tho Sorjiil .Scloiicn (’tmprcHs- M r. Dinnipli und liL*lanU--Tlic 
Local Qovorumeut Ibmrd Iiei>orl — Tim I’rliico of WnJcs'ij Income. 

Worries— Alt hor^Tbn Timesi on Election of Uishops - An Alpine I'lnygroiuid of 
the Future— Tbo Tower of London— Re^tunninlH— The Ty ranny of (’tmipauicj — 
The Religious Conflict ui SwltKcrliind llUiard Ctrur ik Lum at Lrury Luiir. 

Sully’s Sensation and Intuition— Tho Lnvt yinvn of Scuts— Unlston on Early llii'’- 
slan Hiatory — ilUtovy of the Urcumher LJiiaalh— Lost for Love -- WAkkI'p KaH«'. 
siastical Antiquities of lioiuioii -acottlsli Rivers -Clarko ou EMradition— 
Aiusworth's Merry Kn gland ->ErHncl] Litcruinre. 


Loudon ; Published at 58 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


■nORJrS GREAT PICTURE of » CHRIST LE.VVIXG the 

^ PIl*Tf)RlTJM." with "Th« Dream of IMUte’s Wifo.” "Nluht of Uu- Crmlilxl..,,.'* 
“ChrlatlaQ Martyrs,” “Francesca da Ulmini," " Anili'omi*da,'' ac., ut iliu j>oke 
GALLSHY, 85 New Dond Hircet. Ten to ^Ix.— Admluum, li. 

tjOYAL ' POLyTEOHNlO. — EXPEUIM ENTA L C\ ,\ ss 


MABY LEEOH’8 MORNING hJCllOOL fur YOLNd 

ladies Is now OPEN, at 14 Radnor V l ace, Hyd e P ark. W . 

rpHE Misses A, and B. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late ilelgiMvo 

A Oottem) ibr UTTLB ROYS is now OPEN, at 05 end QO Kensington Gardens ;si|i,uit> 
UydsPar^t 


'I'm) ■<'. IlntlloOM the pK'ltileO'l. 

N ;7 liOl :iud SI 1/ i’\NAl4.~ I'lidcr (kiui*’. 

I M 


4iiii(i M 4. 


t. I hliKi .Ini'im. iiml Vii.lral**- 
ii>,.in 11 .in; l» 1 1 Mtiuin tt» In in •*i.utl‘ 
M V , UK 4 I . 1 ' 4 i I ulu^ . .111.1 f I Kill Ui I 111! ■ , 

i, l.'J J Ltii'i iiImII ■'irtt t, K.L., and ‘Ju Cki ks)-ii| 


J > HlCliTON. PKJU'OIM) IIOTKL. -iMicing Sl>.^», uu.; 

^ I .V I'.ii,. .1 . \i .1 t.'i \\ 4 .* 1‘ii'i ('.•lill.ll lllnl I,l!l4 1. 1 (Hi2 '•Stiibl elw’d 

J{4). 4111 "tal 41 .( .''’l4 -llM.m (lir 1,11(1)1 S tll.l <l| nil. m. n. VV Ill4 1 <4»vlt4' 111 iJu* 11. If) 

linJU.ll'l' PARK 17,(1,-,/.' 

C Li‘ IJ A( 'nM ! ’l'‘, llO'I'l-.L, ll'Kic.-mhc, .Norlli Ik'vou. — IkdiL'lilful 

t.4Hi!--.i 1.1 1 S(4 ,H ( V . ,0 A)iiiKit)l III, ni - )i'‘i I, , 1. Ciil .'iiiL t vi'lU'iii, W lilt'. 

tl.iiiK V<<4"il4i4 Ill-Ill III! tiiit'i l>\ uiii i (111 iliii) <.4L‘ I Hill I iLk?) 

AS ^ riv. - 'I’lui (.'APl/riiN IliiTi'yL, iiiciiiL'’ till) Sc;i, n|(‘u 

ml t'n lit f,|i4 l•(l,ll}.l. l-,«iii(li 1 ' .IB lir Wiik I’-l fuk Iil>t lit 'J i-'. ' ’.4 \ ^ . 

1 III.) 1.4 -II „ I I I iKiii, I ,i( ip 1 1 It HI III i Kill i> .1 n 4 . 1 I III '• I' M in i h.mmI iiili mil. I l>i .nm. 

i-*i hi 1 414 hiiiMin,- iKiiiu, \utli ni4 Umi<iin I*. 4 ni.ii .I’l ili\ luiin l.i v \i i 4 i li i’ >' \ 

2 'i«il l'-.uii* 'iiikiL|iiln iloiclYiij Nt k I't ilk rt III 4'» ui I ri.'i.iiiiL.I u Irw (h\i, lii.-i'jii 4 iii..(iii4 

11. KERU. 7'/i/imi/,.; 

j’.i'ir \Tio.\ “f Khn: vtkTx \]/ wopks. - ah 

Al I'liMlli il 'i.ii 4 III ti4 iii-'im 111 . 11 W . tUlv'i iimlt'i llic .Inert mitire Mt'l’ni ''i iioliiil 1 
I’lute. i4-ii ttit lllll■^ll|p -l il.ji HI. LI L UK* ) I'il I'lR'i luivc ui.ii->u.il k|i|,<ii tiiiiilii ■* ol iK.4iin.i.; 

tl.'.l 14 Hill I -IH l I, 11% lli.M, ll.IVlIlliH W Ij I VI, lit till K’ll'IlIlT llllll lit El||;llOl.t IWl.llllU'H . 

. I'.-ii.iU ill.' |Mll.•l|•al l.ilm aOoiiiil K-iahUsliimjnih m il\v, Kinp.l.iui, and liv lliik iiuiiii»i 
.- .K 4 lui 4 , 111 I . 4 . . 11 , 1 . ( 4 tti 4 'i«-iii \Mij, ull Hooka uii.iiiiiUcd t.i tliur cure.— li I'liui-ltjl'Liu, li 
iiiiuiliii '?, Al<.i i-4/iiit !•' C, 

I' LDSTKA l)S,' HEP dim;, '“ ml PlJRMTTMl Ik- ^ 

I'.LDHl LMis. in«)N ii.id ^.UA^S, nmlCUILDULN’S COTS. A very luryc u-soit- 


E' 


Tllvnt.ll I >0 lUlttCUl 


1 '^luiw , tHim 111, i>U. Ill x.C). 


HKDDJNd Muiuifactiin'd on I he Prcmi.sus, and WarranUsd bv 

WILLIAM S. HrilT(;.N. 


Foi Ih'daU U'l . 

Wi'llh Hit. 

4 R. G In. 

ft ft. 

lliidlniM'i VIx'i M-iitiosjeii 


.. Hm Od. .. 

.. 81 ) 8 . r.(\ 

1 .li'iiiK li tv 4M>| init.i ... 

■ • r SI as 

.. 8Iim. U*!. .. 

.. 8)18 (Xi. 

IScnl IJlilUIl \\ IM-I lillt'l . .. 

2 11. ihl. .. 

.. 3 (a lid, .. 

.. .irH. lid. 

(iiiKil S\ IiMv It dutii ... 




Lvliii '«ii|i( . ilittvi ,, .... 

Niiliiiiiii ll<n%4 li.i)r4liitM 


.. 7Ih. 11(1. .. 

.. xlh 11.1. 


.. G-ln, ikL .. 

.. iVH.dd. 

. 1 \l."i 'iii|'4 1 ilrl4» ... 

Iili lid. .. 

.. I'd. .. 

.. hum. II.I, 

Ill 1 iMiiii >i.ni’g . . . 

Vh. <)d. .. 

, , tvii4, ()d. . , 

. . 7 )H. (at. 

Sii|>i)iiii iliitu, flHir MiiIIuh; 


H7«. Gd. .. 

. . (Vis, IKI. 

tiailin Ik.U, Irniii .iU, tu 
Till . 1 A %, 1 (m. < 1 . 1 . tu llK. 

; JlulbtiT4, im. tc. ‘fiB. hd.i du. TilluWB, 38. 6d, to 13 m , Duaj 


1 


^’TUXITrrU', for T5Ell-R(K)MS ami DINING-ROOMS.-- 

CoinidctG Suites IU Malu/tuti) , Fun- y Woods. Coliehed ami Jupaniird Deal, always 011 

tf-'KMTUUE roH DIXING-IUH'MS,... An AsBortmviit of SliU boards. Dining >Taldi'S. 
Dr iier W uK^oiis. Clmirt., C.nulnu, uimI every ullii-r orticlp of l>ininK(-r(vom fnriiiluro Is on 
vn w m 1I1V buro I'lirniinrc Sl..,w i.Hnnii. Kiai> Clmir«. 11 laiKf adwtHiii, fV..ni ■) 7 ii iRl. GlU 
CliiiniRV and I'm (fluniLH, u liuue uud new Assorimunt, I'roin I<ii. bd. Cutaluiruvs post bee. 



„ — ^ most distant uartii of the 

United Kiiigduin liy Hallway it trilling. WlLI.lAM S. BURTON will alwaye uuderteke 
ik-livLT) iitaamull hxidratv. 

I^JAPPi'N^Tfc WlSps 

BLE KMVl’kS arc “ 

^Ijaraoteed^uT \vjIvu“i7)Nai7irti^ “ 

ivf Ai^plN^AVX^iiifs' i’JNE uTZ0Rs7'P()6¥Ef 

-‘■▼A S( JS-SoliS. nod ( A.'^ES. TAIIIpI-: KNIVES In Sets, TLATKD FISH KNIVfig 
juil rORKr., til Lomis, ac., uiv Kild ociy where. 

\TANSI0N llOUiSE HUir.DINGS, ^ 

UUFEN VICTOUJA STREET. CITY, 

_ LOND ON. 

J^()S. 70, 77, ANi) 78 OXFORD STREPIt, WEST END, 


LD.NDON. 


IVTANUFACTORY^ AND SHOW ROOMS, 

THB ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SUSTPIELP. 
COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOOUE.S ON RECEIFT OF If STAMPS. 
SMALLER EDITION POST *REE. 


WOOD TAPJ^ISTRY DECORATIONS. — HOWARD’S 

^ » PATENT.^. Wood Tapestry ran Iki aiiphed to all oven surfiMMi beliig an adapta- 
tion of real wood, iu lieuol' puiiulug or puiicr-littugiiig ; bouutlAil 1a effbot end exceedingly 
durable. lit) WARD A HONS, 

Dccoratori, 85. at, a 87 Ihiraurs Street, London, W, 

oiBPEm ~ 

IV/TESSRS. SMKE liavo now for SALE in this Bepartment 

a oerUiin nnniber of 

REMNANT LENGTHS AND MADR'UF CARPETS, 

Whioli BK- olkrt il ifor such iiuaiiliUes only of each pattern e« may he in .Stodc) at 
0 )NSIDERABJ,Y REDUCED PRICES FOE CASH, WITHOUT IllSaiUNT. 
0 FINSBURY PAVBMBST, LONDON. 


(J|.U 01 ) 


FLOOR CLOTH.— TRELOAR 

'« LVDOAT* mu. L08D0K 


& SONS, 



October 10, 1874.] 


ine saturaay iCeview, 


ISSUE OF £93,300 FIVE PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK OF THE . 

BRISTOL PORT MB CHMML DOCK COIPMT, 

Incorporated by Special Art of rurliament, 27 & 28 Viet. c;ip. 241. 


JJinctors. 

PHILIP W. S. MILES, Brisitol, Chairman, TJIOMAS TEKRKTT TAYLOK, E.v]., IMslnl 

CHARLES NASIJ, Esq. (Messrs. Jones & Bristol, 1 7r«-C7iaima7t. (jHUISTdlMJER J.A^IES THOMAS, Esq. (Messrs. C. Thomas & 

HEW DALliYMPLE, Kwp, Clifton. Brothei-.), Hn-.lol. 

HENIiY iniKKY (iOODEVK, Eisq., Bristol. MARK WUITWILL, Emp (Me^'-r^. Maik WliiLwill & Son), Bristol. 

WILLIAM SMITH, Esq. (Messrs. WQliam Smith & Co.), Bri.bL WILLIAM HENRY WILLS, Esq. (iL.i.srd. W. D. & H. U. Wills k 

FRANCIS TAGART, Esq. (Messr.^i. Tagfirt, Boysuii & Slee.), L..ndon. Lom.ou. 

Bankers, 

Messrs. BARNlf/lTS, HOARES, HANBirRYS, & LT.OYD, GO Loinbarrl Street, London. 

Sir WJLLJAM MILES, BarL, A* CO., BrLtol. 

AVy/wft'rs— BRUNHJ'ES & Mi'KIiRROW, We-stminst.-r. 

AWiVitors— Messrs. OSBORNE, WARD, VASSALL, & CO., BiiitoL Secretary— \\, E. PENNY, I'-sq. 

' MesM’S. HUGO INS & CO., 1 Threadneedlo Street, Loiebm, E.C. 

On-'JCKs.— HOY^AJ. INSUHANCl*: BUILDINCIS, BKJSTOT. 


Tlip IMrncloiNof the Bi.isthl roiiT avd Oii\\\ri. Rone Comi-wy are pr .spared [ 
to rer-oive iippUcatuiiui f iv JlIM.'lOu Tive per (%'iit. I'lnt j\I(irtLTi<e tViqu'tunl IV- 
benturo St ick. ol llic lUii.vi'oi. Pour amj Chasmsl ilocK I omi'an^, luhTcKt ; 

at tho nito ot f' p'?r cent, per anuiiiii, which ill b’ i' Ui*! m u'ly iiinunut iiol h'l-* 
than £100. 

Tho entire borniwlii? power" of tlm C.impany nre llmitcil Ov *he Ai t of Purll irnnit 
to £'JS,.‘100, foustilutijiy u liialchun'e upon the \v'!i lU'nL Lite junO'Tty and imdci ULiii.^ 
of tho Coni]»iuvy. 

Tni! pnt-e of isoio of the Ochi'iiture Sttieic now for ^uiwripLioii i8 pur, or Jil'lO per 
£100 stock, aud pu^iueiit i‘- to he made iih follows ; 

/i per cell! , oil Aimlic'iUon. . 

yo ,, ,, (111 \M'>inu'iit. 

2.'# „ ,, on X"Vi'mher 1, ’''T'l. j 

V'l „ „ oil III ( ''ii.licr J, I'lTt, 

,, „ on Jumiiiiy ], IST.n 

£100 

Inlere^t (it the rah' nf £.'> per cent, per aunum will accrue on eiu'h in'talment from 
the date ol jviyninnl, but the privllo^ije b re ^crA’d to Sub-w riber-» to pay up m toll on 
Allotment, MhiTeupon I he InL'ue -twill ru'ciue at, oiieeou thcfvai poount le.ibMTi'wd. 

Tlie Tiiteu'^t will In- ]taid litiluvcurli ut the Ilankmfrdiou^f ot ll.uiNKri-’. 

IbjATdj'^, «!l: (V*., l,orij[iiiid .strei't, L< iidoii. on .ianu.'ijy 1 and July I in cwcli 
till; tjr"t jwiinu'jit 'oill be made on Jainiiii.v I next. 

The 1liiiyi>iL Pout am) ihUNNj;i, lionc I'omI’IMV hai hwi Inr- rjmri'tcd In .S,Mvml 
Act of I'nrliiiment lor the jiurpnve ot ])iuvjdint' Inr the I'urt ot Unit'll udihliejul 
Rnik", siiitahle fn? oeemi-p'oiiq; '■le.-nnn s and etlicr nhips el hir^n* lonna>;e. 

The LKii’Ks, \\lio,ie pnii)flrL> t tiU'iiiI< lo uhoiit ninety aen >» livihoM, are ‘-itniied ut 
tho ineiith of tin Itiver Avon, m ith direct a<vens (ivjin the Severn and the Jtii-f/d 
Cbniniel, and wdl la* e.u-Ily and ‘■ ilely aiipro.vlii'fl nt all sca'piv, lu all we-atheiv, no 1 
.at ulmortt ant staU* of the tide. h\ -dc.mauM aud •■iJiipi of tho hiiyi' t ehn'i, for whuic 
a<'e(i7i)iiiod.di"n ihey me rtpi-i. i.xllv acliqih'd, 

llnstol, as it H Well known, wn « tin* bn thjdiv’" of tniis- A( lantic ht'>am navlKa- 
tiou, itHi K^’ocrapldeal piiJtion ottcniif' rulvaril'U'cs lor ,oi on .m “.'team ii.ilu nn- 
oiimilled bv those of any oilier poi I, on aoeoimt ol the faolUiy of renlire^itm a | 
direct liiio from the Atliiiilie, free from tlw d.im?era of tiu* Kiigiwh and .St. (jeui^je’s i 
Cbannelft. 

It h.aH hitlierto Imnos-nhle to turn thoAe n dural iidvaiita^iH hi full aeeount iu 

con«tv)neiieo of the difliculiy of rennhlng the Old DneUs, which cun only be .ap. 
proaehed throiijih the t irtiious and daiuterous eliaiinel of the, HLvor Avon, fiMin 
whose mouth they ari) about si it nnle'^ dhtant. 

Thia dinU'iilty inn luaui found to openib? ^o prejudicially as to render it an alwi* 
lute noceSMiy to eonatruet Rot'k^ suitable for vessoli of lars'O tonniipm. In a biturdion 
more uasy of ncccoS, an d so uJi to allov/’ tJie natural capalniilics of tlie ix»'t to be duly 
uti)i/.ed. 

Notwithstaudiriff tlK-prroat dNadv.'inUiijns under wdiicli the trade of BrliUil sniTer'i 
from the want of aoc inmio-hiilon far laige shi|M luidsteumcritjthoaeii-golnB tonnago 


has rapidly inereiwed, .a-. folloVv-* : — 

In 18.')d Uiu Poniun Import Tonun,'u was 1"2,272 tons. 

lulfiiW „ .. „ 2r,‘>.T'.*7 „ 

In 1872 „ :i74,lHH „ 

dVhilst for the jenr 187:? the lot.d w'as 41 ,, 


boiiiR wi iiuToase of tiearlv -lO.iKMi tons over tlio pmdons year. 

The progrc'-i of ilie (iram trade at ]ln-.tPl luiii durimr the sarno period Iwen still 
more stnklnij, Juivlin: fnh'aneui Horn ]i;,o,kS l^ns m lS.i2 to 13l,iili8 lom^ iu 1»7J, or 
an incrotti »; of nearly nine tnun-,. 

The UinniDpJ of c-msling and otlKT vessels from Ireland, Stc., amounted, for ihti 
year 1S73. to abfuil, tili'i.OOO huis 

Coalbeiiiu prohaJilv the mo t Imnirbant item in tho steam -shipping trade, tho 
Bristol port and Phttiincl Doidis, from their close proximity to the Welsh (loal Ports, 
will effect for stuaiucra an lUcruge ■ia\ing iu freight, iiisuronoe, breakage, &c., of 


al»out 0-:. f,il. on every ton of AVel h Stnni Toal, !n eoiripiuNon wiih tl'e prinelp.".! 
HU'unip-ir's of the «'iiin*iy. iin a line ot -t'.imoi- mak np a wlm'WIv dcji.iiturc 
tin.iuchout tlie year, roqmilng mi an avcing *, s.vy J.oiii) l uj ot Coal iwr Miek, tlm 
,8ii\ing W'luM iiinoinit l>o'«'r C * 0 ,( 11 ) i pi-i annum. 

A uforeiK't* to tbe v.diwf''. ieu|i will -i.o’v the vnrioil and speedy coinmnnioMtlon, 
now oMisiing hetwe* n I'.rHlol uiid I’li, Aie' v*»polls, fiud Prist id and the great nuuiu- 
fai tunin' lo‘.\nsof IhiLdaml 

li< ••o'.;m/iny i.he I'liporlanee (»r thi-i nnd'.il. iklnr, and i'h a view to tho 'treat 
tralllo \%hi< h uinst m«er.ai!^\ u-iilt tionj ihe .i- lim on Ihilr c(uiiph>T..on, tho 
jdidl.iud Kiiilauv (I'uipau.v .i id tlie (bi.it Wr-tein Uiuhvay t'oinpauv have julnllv 
loi ome time prut bfen uu^^.ig-' l in eon -criieinijr r.ulway,'., now nearly to niph'wsl, 
1,0 oorui'H'.t the lii’.ej ol both <*f Lliobe Comj*wnetj willi tiio Utiiit >1 J'ort and Lliumiel 

i?v lliis urr iiiCeiDont the r.uls will ln' brooidir/ dins tly on to tljo Dock quays, and 
i p'l -er.'n-r-’. rtiKl MC'odn fr un hondon.the Midland dislnet,. and nil p.irts of the King* 

' doin will theichy be enabh'd t> be lie'en nnd nihilnirgoil directly to and ftmn iba 
“bi])s into the r iilway «:arnn«>’s uud wiiegou". 'I’lv' l)o>’ .» will Ihen l*o oulj iil*out 
I'.iii e luuin' 'iKfi fnmi l.jnuingluitii, .irid on'v Idrle more than throe hoiui from 
Ijoii'lon, a co'i'.ueriiii«»n ol-viou-h of par.-nrionni jmi.xrloi.ce. 

To the Midland di“.tnet , pqMS'i illy tlie iinpoji.-.ni e of tiio undertaking ctiimot b-i 
ovi re'tniuilid l.'i iksonom; and c uj cure in lue e\ri-'rt iiial li ip.irtot goo'd. 

Tie* issinril p.Mii.ui « ) I iii-tol oilers t » f he P *' t < hlliv one of the U*“L pwoit^ for 
the eol)<*r‘ti >ii and •h'-lrib.itii'ii ol ihuX parti m oi I'le i'orc'jgn CVrriwixajdeuu; l»£ tuo 
ct)Uiiti> vliich l><i*ii\eyd by oC’e,»n.geing bteuim r.-. 

liiMowol the e 11 Iv (.-■mj>ieli"ii of the, c Ii'fl-, ,t iMri'cnients ,ir.’ alre idy in pro- 
cr. having lor ol-|is't the iii.ikiri: of Bri*':-.! 11 e port of iirib ftl and ih p n Luiii for 
lines of o.wiu steniueis tTiidiiig atlli Au-lr.ili.i. Aiociiea, and Canaua. 

Tlie Xlnuc Cai*iuil ot the Conji>uny J.i llie wimlo of whidi hai Ihmiu 

L-llliMTlbed 

iq/wuds of £ KiO.OOO have already been expended in llieeojii-lruciinrj of tlm J.>ocks, 

, n hieh nre now ;ifij*rosu’lnmr eomplflion. 

' A'.itrcfnl and j'raelienl esinnur'^' of tlie revenue to b.' realbysl by the j)roj.*Oft‘d 
Docks hhow.s A m ( iwume (.ifter deduetiiig tdl eli.irtres and I he rxpi nstMi J w trkjpir, 
and also m.ikn u piovision lor rejialr^ .and iiiumteii I'uc; ol CiJ,JJ0 per auinnu, 
wIikIi edniiiib- in.iy betaken a.s not only reliidde, b.iL model al'-‘. 

The nnioiiMt reqinrid to pri\ the Tntore.-t of £ * j»cr leiir. ]ierai'iiiuin on the wJiolo 
of tbe £'W, ><>•» is only £4, 1>I.'», whilst Urn e-riiii.ilisl nes ineomo 19 £32,230, beiiii,' 
upwards of SIX nine.- the amount required for-iieli hit. re-it. 

Till* l>ebcntur-s titock now olb're I lor bub^'ription o ui-.cquimtly forms an invest- 
mcMt ot Ibo bigiitifL i.harac’tcr, and, ns u.ue.h, Is KuiUble lor Hankers, lii'siiraure 
t’»m)p,aines, ami others seek irig nn FukIisIi fii*-L-i.ituV“ uivtulineut. 

The onrrent value of. Vive j>cv l-cnt Debiidurf Si-ocLb of Englidi Docks and 
Rail way Companies Is from £1 bS to £l'2r» pnr £loii Stock. 

ITovUiunul CertiliofttPB will be i-tsuid lu incchamje for ihe Bankers' lleeeii'ts, and 
' on e.mipletjon of the piiy merits the Iteltciituro Stock will bu In.MTbud In the nami'fl 
of tho Snbficrihers, fre<M>f Ht.rni) fhiiy. 

In the ovent of no Allotment being iinidp to any npT'licaiit, tbe Dep *: It paid wdl 
' Im returned forth with without dediu'iions : chiiiildii “uniller amount bi* alloHed than 
1 ui»j»licil for, th*’ kdanre paid on .iiiplicatloa wiU bu applied Uiwards payment of ibo 
1 amount payable on .Vllotniciit. 

I Applie'Jitiuiis on the annexed form, m 1:011 lyvmied by a deposit of £0 per cent, on 
, the amount of J>e)>entiiio .Stock applied 1(«r, mey be Kent to .Me-srs, BALMeri's, 
IfoAUEfl, llANiiruYi^, Liaivu, Umiker^iid liomb.ird Sire* t, London, B.C. ; Sir Wm. 
Md.ns, Bart., & Co, Bristol, tho Hankerri ot tin* Company; tlio .Sirre'aiy, JI. 
B. i'E.VNY, F.-ci'; at tho Comiiany’s (iflli,i“.s, It iv.d Insurance building.^. TuCt >1 ; or, I ► 
Mestrs. HimuiNiS & Co., Mix k'llr.d.fTir. 1 Thrcaihieedle Street, London, B.C., iioi.i 
. whom Furnih of Appheution cau bi! obtained. 

! liy order of tho Hoard, 

j Stpl**mber 21, 1871, 1II5N it i’ 1’. PENNY, 


ISSUE or £03,300 FIVE FEU CENT PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK OP THE 

BRISTOL PORT AND CHANNEL DOC 1C COMPANY, 

Inoorporatud by Act ot rarllinn*’ut, 27 jk 28 Vicl. cap. 211. 

FORM OP application (lo bo rctaliu5d by tlio Bunkcra). 

TO Tim DIRVCTOns OF THE BJilSTOL PORT API) CUAPyEL DOCK COMPANY, 

GRNTi,E.MF.?i.'"TravIng paid to your eredil .it \iinr Bankorw the Sum of Poundx, lieing £5 per Cent, on £ 

Five p^T Chmt. Perp' tuiil JielHrntiire Sleek of 'I’lin Bum'roL four AVf> Thannkl lh»fK (hiMPANY, I request jon to caiwa 1 hat iimoiinr ol' .st* . k t.* be allotU'd to me. and I 
hereby agree to accept the hamo, or any lo»-i amount, and to pay tbo balance iu respect of auch Slock according lo the terms of the Prospectus daieU September 21 , 1 *^7 1 . 

Nanic In full 

AddrchS 

Profewiou (If any) 

Date 1»74. 

Hignatnra 

(Addition to be filled up If tho Applicant wbhea to pay np in full.) 

I dosire to pay up iny Subscription in full on Allotmeuti roooiYlng intorost thereon from tiio date of paymont. 

SiguAturo * 

ISSUE OF £93,300 FIVE PER CENT. PERTETUAL DEBENTURE 6TOOK OF THE BRISTOL PORT AND CHANNEL DOCK COMPANY. 

/^LOSING of the LISTS.-NOTI0E IS HEREBY -GIVEN, that tho LISTS of SUBSORimON for the above will ho 

OLOSBD on TnenloT aext, til* l$tb innut, tor I.«nd«a awltortlona, ud on Wodnewlv n«it, Uw lUh Instut, ot 'rvolvo o’clodc, for Oonntrf opiilwotloiio. 

Ootolwt 7, 1874. By Order. 


The Saturday Review. 


[October 10 , ISfi. 


the AORA BANTC, Limitoa.— EsfciMisheci in ' 183J5. 

** CAPITAI. £li(^Ki ^hui, 

IflADOmCB-KIOrtOLAS LANK." STREET, yA)NTK)N. \ 

BlUVOUfJ) 111 Xtflnburo'I^. OiilcutUi, Uornliay. Kurrnehee. Ijoltorc, Shtnffh.'U, 

JIoilK' Jvfillti. 

CHfm\l AflppWnU are kept at the TTeiw\ < )/fla' oti the Termp ni^tompry witli Lona«vu Canker*, 
ana allowed vrlim tlio Credit llulonu' (hic<i not ImII below xiuu. 

Depoji^srceelvcil fur ttxed periods on the iollowW\L' tt-rme, mx. • 

At&TCTOrat. verttmi..#nhjivt to 13 irnmilw* Notice o< Withdrawal. 

For enortcr periods DciwiitK will l>c im ived on lenuj to be apreed njion. 

BlUvlMued at the ciirrent ex(*han.rc of the day on nay of the Uranchcii ot fho Hank.C'eeof 
Wlraohan'e » and Approved Jhih pnii hn-nd or sent for coUcLlinn. 

>»alei arid ihnchnaea olfecled m Unto-li imd lureign fMcnritica, la East India Stock and 
ly*Mri>,ai)d tlie safe I'l-fUMly ot the Mime iiniliTi.iK(.'ii. 

Jiiii.re<i diuan. mid Army, Ntivv. imd I'n il Vuy and Pensions rciillred. 

Jivcj) other dencriptlou ot Jlunkinc liuslnvn* and .Nloiicy A,;ciify, Jlritiih and Indian, 
transacted. 

J. THOMSON, / h'ttrintiii, 

T EGA Land GENERAL IJEE A.SSTTRAN(MO SOCIETAL 

J-i 10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE IIAR.-Foiiiiih^l 1V.«. 

At tho m*ent Bonus Invortijratlon tho i*csi;r\en ail liiihililnw wvn* d. tnr- 

mhioU upon Lhi' stncto.st and lll 0 ^t cAUtdouw prinoiph’s known f,<> Actimrii-v. 

The VRln<? of the protection thus nffordod to Eullcj-lioKhr.N is ch-ul;, t'xpbiini »! by 
the DirTctow’ Ri'port. 

Tlio Bouuh dccInrcU, after tlm? providing the known erdrr of rocurlh, 

•wnaunu'-iuiUy largo. 

The Aanuml receive nlno-tcnths of the Profiig. 

The WocL'-ly has takon u lofulinc prnl. in j'loi ini? A'Minimv roniini’N fimii 
compllcnti- 'll. The Polinos nro “ nnlisiuifalilc.” 

The giiarantw lng Onpital of One Million is l.rhl hy ncfuly thns-' hiimh* ^ m''‘niVm 
ol tin* L'*gal l'roiV.s‘!ii-in. 

E A. Xr.M"l’OV, A> fitiin/ oiiif Mtiufti/' i\ 

IIK IJJNDON ASSl'HAM'K COKiMltA'l KiN', lor 

Flui:, I.II'l:. mul MAKINi: .X^vl ' II \ M 
IricjjrjM'rute'l li> l<i'\,il ( hurtii.A n K.'n 
Omnr^7 noYAL LM'II tN(ih. l.nSluiV EC, 

Wps-f-Rsii Am (.IOMj!, \Y .v C<' , ..j I’jrliiimnd ‘^tnvt. tV. 

uifcrjm/v-HC)UEim;H,LESrjr.r«(i. I A(./i '„n»» -I... AUU liLJU), ts.]. 

yi.pM/</-Oi-ii//«-i-AIAIiK \ULJvH COJ.J.ET. L’kh 


T 


l.i.iiis lllifli, l,\ii 
IlMirw) U keiid.tll. n4<i> 

l h II U 1 .ill, iJii| 

» il.tiiin K \N. rclU.UN. 

Iliu III l*uM I II. h«<i 
Ml nliiiiii lUioiir, T;v|. 

1* I lii.U'i tsoi*. F.s j. 

•In's rt ilM 1 ' , h*n 
Diu III 1* .S( Dm . 

I iil'iul L( lUDdil St \ iiiiinr. 

LtMuA M III I -us*. I is. 1 
NN illijitn U N\ utMUi, I.mj, 

FIRE DLP VTITMENT 

, NnlW is hereby irl'cnlii lVrsi)ii> fis^imd m 1- in- <i nt fh>' it ni>w< 1 Hcieii.ft fi»f Ih<Miiiiin<« 
ducal Miolilirliiiasure rCmly to li.* dcliN . .cd iiml lira \-iiiir i>in>s tm m Im U lit.* I'u nniiin »liul] 
reiiiulli nni'iini ath'r I lIU'i ii d'n >* rmin i ik vain i.|<uirti i-(iu> u ill hi is im* vtinL 
1' nv AMUittiii'i'* cun ho t 111 . li (1 with Ihi. ( nrpm jlmn nt niniU .-iilc ruti »t ol rrcmluni. 
iJFi: i)e1'\utv,i;n r. 


Nnthaalcl AU-rmidcT, Eai|. 

Jt.hii A. Arhiilliiidt IIm|. 

IIhIk It I’.iirti Bh lli. I'''.n 
MaJiir-lieiicml 11. rvlliuin Burn. 
Allied 1). (. hiitmniri, r,ai| 

S‘i Frnliink <. urii» , Unit. 
tU'lIKI’ H. l)t Wluil^l. I'.Ml. 
Jtoiiuriiy Utihrw. I.*-! 

.loliii Lntwlalc, Kmi 

tho. l.imis Mon.-k Olbbs, Kiq. 

Kiln In Ot VI cr, hfi. 

A. C. CJuihrle, Esq. 


l.lfo AB.nirnnco« miv Iw* tirontid riil» r nith <ir w itlvut jiiTticirtut' oi oi tirtilBs 
CuiilCs ot tilt Aistimls, piiisiiaiil l i Tlie 1 i!i A-iiimmc I t.u.i l•ll•ri Act, l'-"(i. 


Copies ot t1i< Aist nuts, pti 
(ibtuliU'/l on iipidlCAtlon 
The iJiut'ltiu me ready toroeone aiip'ioidmnsi.i 


iiui be 


\v!Cin )( .H to the C(.rporidum. 
JidIN B L VIIKI:NCF.,.n.. 


T MPER I AL V 1 RE I NS L R A X OK COM PAN Y. 

Edablidud 1""^. 

1 OLDCnOAC STREET, E.C . und to A 17 PALL MALL,S \V. 
CAPITAL. n.i.iKMMiO, PAll)-U P and IN V|> 1 KP, £?oo.(MiO. 
fnaurnncaa nffiiiiiit Fire on piopi'iii inml jiuit-d tlic \V<iihl.a luuiIeitiU rntojot iircrninm. 
PlMiiiet iind lilu'iul w’tflcnu'iit of (LuiM'j Pidh'iis iluf at Ain Inn Jiniis ^lll>(llll he 

Tcucvi'Ctl tiflorc Uetober 11, m llic »mnc will lui'otuc m.kI. 

1.. C« tZ] '.NS S M f'l ! 1. (.• m / n] i 

P II (E N 1 X V I j; E O K K I (jT:* 

LOMBARD .STUEFT AND CU VRINtr CROSS. ].ONt)i)N. Ehtai’Uviikji 17h*.*. 
Prt)tii|>t ninl lihi rn I I.o.n Satilon.fiit'. 

IiiBiiraiict.li cllLcli li lu all |iti.i IN tU till* World. 

(iLOJK.r U M. LOVELL | 

JOHN ,1 niMt'MI IKI.I) J •''‘OchiMtr. 


LONDON and 


SOUTliWAlMv KIRK mid iJKK 

INSMlVNt F, 
r/niu)»nm-.llLMlV A**!'!;, F-q. 

Cnii.F rimCK-7;t and 71 KIN(. M li.l 1 >ri{r,F r. i: C. 

T .V\V LIKE ASHDRAXOE SOCIETY, Klcvt Street, Eondon. 

InvCBtftl iiNBCt^ III! fK*'rinhi 1 'll, H7‘l i ,iw. rm 


Ittoonm tiir flic vniiL I 

AiTioinit p.iitl tin iji'iitli to Ih'i nnher Ihn*. •i,*' 

ruiinsot propoial, .m- , will Im* NCiit oi. Jppla 'iiioii iil (he Olhfc. 


T 


niE POIMUII.N' AVIM: ChlOl, hrMiTiii) 

flTlllli;.S IN UINIXJN -VMI sr SKItVVN. 
r.stftbrn-hcd for the Biipidy of pure. uond. and whidfimni' >\ ii-ft. diicft fn.in the CroM'crH, at 
p^|lv^ vtldt li will incliitli; tmly Infi'ii* l nml cMa.'ii.i( h hi mukI iictini' t.>.r imii- 
Piox|it'(:iiitf‘N arid I’liie I.ists enn U ohlnlncd mi Mi’jdn .aimi to the si eniC'i Ally, ui the OlUeis 
ol tlie Ci>nnimi>, 3 rnh'im Cuui t, 1 hfV^'tiict, Lt.mlon.K C. 

CTAIXKn rrhA.S,S WINDOW, S (ITI.I cnL'l.TII 1 MX; 0 - 

UATKINS.-llK.VruX. DIITI.KK. i B.UNE. (iurri.k Street, C..vent (imilcn, 
London. Pnro MeduU. l.midon uiol Paib, 

/ihlyUK'S PATENT iiTEKI. NOlSEJ.KSS .SIllITTEItS, 

StU-roilliii?, lire and Tlnrl Prot’l can lie ad mtcl to any Winthia or other (l|■cnifl(^. 
ProBitcet list. H free. ..('LARK & CO., SuL Patciittvii, liutiihonc phicc.W' ; Puns, MuiiuhckUr, 
lAt'i rpooL and Duhlln. 

H J. NIC(R<L, iMerfhant (dotliier to tlio Qiioon^ f]ie Ixo'vnl 

• Fiiinlly.and the Courts of Europe s Ainn Niivv. nml C imI O ntfltti p. IM. lift. lln, IJt) 
Ito'pi II t .Still L ahd 33 (Nnitliill, Londor. Ah* Bn.ih I .i ihliHiitiii nt i ut Aliiiii liCBtci, 
in Mgtky Street , JjIvcrpooL.’it) llohl Stiei t , and lln iiim.:;iiuii..i'i >cw .•'licit. 

Tho TiAHLIER EASIIIOXS for tlm n]i(iru.'icliiiiLr AVJNTI'.’R 

an* iniw n*nily. and to be hud 'it the nhini 'o. dr.'s , « Thi stmk w ill U' fioind tu uiibincc 
nil Ihnt H imxfl and impiovcd in Sl> it. in .’oml iiiaii.ni \t iiU >IuU inil- uf itfi liiii; value 
rind piml wcanni? iiuaUtics, while the i nuke and iliinh pf e u-li Arth le uie «ilti'iidid to 
with I'K.'ul euie. 

J'OR (jENTLI‘]MEX.— S everiil J^ishiniiaKle Novelties in StylR 

mid Material hir OVFiRCOATP arc t-rcpind Vuv ehoifo Fahrii-N for Fi.ick Vinl 
Mt>TiVMii; CtRdBfkie, KomcBpari Cheviot* lot SnilN. DHlinitn.' PmteiiiBln Aii^solua luT 
TriniBvringK. 

You B0yS.-Tery testeful IIES'lllNS in SEt'r.X; &c.; for 

Voiliig^RoyB i nnd “ Ri’itulplion ” Hubs, at a^rn ct riou Uici.>w.Ru,?by,‘ add other 
fticuilMkOolB. blurts, ]loHic*r.v, llafH, jic., 'ultnhk' ior cuch On «/. 

rOPy T.AinES.-?ifveral ii.w UE^KINfS 


rt?inoNABi.E ctorutsa FOn CF,NTi.EUEif FATlSfl CABB. 

T A W It A N 0 E ]). PHILLIPS Sc 00-, 
J J COLTIT and military. TAILORS, 

r. r.EOUtUl b|HF.F.T. II.XNON’CR jSQflARK, LONDON^ W, 

A FaNhi.m.(bh‘ i »i*lu 'I'ludc ol tin. bnrlicut r P>r ou the cren'r 

■^u‘.l II, lint now d'Oii" bn-iin'NB exchiniiclv hir ri*ady nitmey imyincnt, uuil auppiliug Clothi 
and Lfiiiioims ol llie bcH qiialdj , to Onlcr only, ut iftorlornii* prlucs. 

Lints on iipp) lent loin 




FOR THE COLD BATH, &o. &c. 

CASH’S KNITTED 

ROUGH TOWELS 

CAN IJL onDr.PiKI) fTATENT.) 

TIlROLOIl IIOHTLR.S AND DRArEllS, .Vc., KVIiflYWHMItK 

1-1 E A T II E ll « I 1) E N II K ?! K It I E S. 

MMS'.ElilF.S I'iTO ACRES IN EXT'ENTlNFAR RAO.^UOT. SflHUEY. 

SEED FSTAllLlSIfMENT AND Jxi.NDON DEPOT, 

QUEUN VICTORIA STHEET, 

f'O THE MANSION llni'^E STATTON. 

A London llriineU h.in Jiul been opened as hIbiic wiuio u *.iii.'<.i><'.«n of Sample Plants will 
lu* on \iiw. and v ln*ii iiNo IIil- 

FLOWEiL VJElCfETABLE, AND AGTUCULTUBAL SEIJID 
BUSINESS * 

M'lll Iv ran icl on, and marh* i > ti'oiI obJeiT. 

Th** veri ovfrn'.lip Stoik i*-, llm ■,<-iHon. in iipli nd'd « oinhiioo it inoindw every Btiecie* of 
<iii,:.oii ll•..l I'liiH and ‘•liiiilii. eiLiurem and ili i idii'iiis i"l uil Fivnt TrClii, Him * 1 . 

K'’.i<h. 1. ll<ll 

ihiui II y iimI'k' Inii-.f tlie Xiirxfi li“i. iil ItiiL'.’iot, to ij|i.pect nnd lictKojially wlcct ahiit 
Oav.ipo'. I I h( ft lit lo tlu'in l.( II p:;ni>i\ III 'ih 

iH'.si i(ii*rt\ i: cA r VI otHiKs ois i' vixabi.k on aitlication. 

l*|i u C llddli oliltT'' to 

TIIOMNS inoifNToX, 

lluitbri ■.i'Je .Niipuicr,lj.iffiiliiit. 

T’t ic-'t Tries, wh.'ii tiil.>'n in •iii'nitiu . i lnrired at a iiropiniimiatily iidin' d iiriec. 


T/ 1 X \ II A N S . I, E . W n I {5 R T. 

' Tho. •r*if*'Mliil Old inoof di'lieiouRold imdlow Spirn h the verv CRLaAi of,rRlSU 
WHFSKll s is iini i\ .ilh d. piiln'liv inire. 'ind inori n loil- ■'mni* tbun tliv lLieBt'Cut.*nuC 
Uiuii(l> .N'oti the Kill '''cnl I'liik Liihcl .und Cm U In imJi'd * K innhiin'i. . LT. ‘^Vldsky ” 
\\ho:cFalLl>i |.ol.-'t)OKLAT t'lrCIll IM.I) .STREET, OM OKI) .STREET, W. 

LAZKXliY iK' , 

• lUMENT'^ l',r>\ZENBY a. SOX. Sfde Pnuntetois ol lln‘t'ihdiraU‘<t R<;i'ii|itB.and 
Mtiiiiil'iUtiiK Kof the Pn kh s, Siiui'iH iiiiil CmnlMiieiiH so |i<n;? tio'l liM miraMv ilndiiitriiiiihL'd 
In ilim Xuioi.Hie eoi.ipelh'd to CAETIO.N the i’nhln* ii'/iiiior Ou* inlerior Pn pritutiniis 
u till II <110 )iiit no Mill htiilh'il ill I'hwc iniilJlimi o| th' < (looilti Midi a view to liiLtrud the 
Piihitc _‘iy W ojiiime sill ct, Caundiirh Square iloic II Edwiii-ds S'.ieet, Pwrtimin W)liurl*’. ftnd 
I'l iTniitj *Jtrn* Lmiilmi, S.E 


SON'S I’ICKI.KS, SU5t'l'S5, (Itid eux- 


H 


.\l;\liV'S SAIdJE.- - Oautii))). -Tlie Ailniinrs ol' Hits 


•Ichruli d Sftiiee lire iiiirtieulu*'])’ requeiiti d to o'ibi i 
K LV7'E.<BN .V SON . lieu rsthe Lnhel liWil BO many M irs, 


1 that taeb Hot tie. prepare d bv 

’‘ / II III l.rtn iilfi,." 


1 J 

XJ 'i*i„ 


A lA' r E R If T X Si’ S a IJ G I!. 

-a_a 'rill ” WORCEs rERSIlinF.. ' iirononnred hv ('onmiis«tni s “ 1 herrnlv Oood Sfim*»‘,” 
iiiiproichthe Vppelite iiiol 'nd-* lh;?c>ttJon I'lii iv, died lor Pi'iii.mcy n'ld F l.ivoiir, A'l lor 
I-I.\ .V I’EKIMN>.’ SM'I r •• llftwARK ol' IMM \ l loN' . and ii tne Nainui. of 
1,1. \ 1 PPHtHI Ns on'ill Boll II ■ 'ind Lfitinlii -Ai'cntii I Rt's^j] liL.\L’L WELL, liondmi, 
and Sold liv ul I Dcnlv^ i !• J n sum i s i liri*ii.:hoiit llu World. 




Ii Y'S (! A R A 0 A S 

“A most ill In loll* and Milniihlc Ul III h ' 
The CaiattiM t'lH'mi of Mieh idinii c quality / nod, H’lifi , , n 
XTm: J*)H/k Ml liAT.S iiMiiidt'd to J, S, I 


EOCOOR'S I'CIAtONIC WAl'I'lli 


ll 0 

—Shindm il, 

‘id .lie, Edited by 
RY .H. SONS. 


0 c> A. 

Ur. ll»r.i,«,i,. 


-D'h,, 


Wni DM, LS ttvd JACKETS uotoni^stwhlali arc the “Dcutrlen — 

Wing invii* lit WiKillen Fahrleii. the naine nklll In lUtlnit «nil warktnuiiKlim Iv^cdiiircrUI 
BiiitA thu nroduetum (iCutlcitien'B ClpthiuK und lAidiiV Ridtn>! Hfddtv. Ttie'lrOdlw^i 
L" W|th SalLLvovaiTini: Wahit-lkll, IntnxlmHd amd rcffiatcredt 
i>r Walking gr V^wllir.i;, ii- raiiHruTiHltunV and 9%t %|icir«y8t^r 

To to hidowly tt-Hi i. Mill 

I*i (’uHBliilCldn/oii i 10 Aloilcy Strcoi. .Maruhe^h r j SOBdld 


lUi ih th¥ production lif 
Ulster j'DrvadnousliL’ 
Vy lL J*. NHSOLU for 
ovavorobloi 





oiilh Sf|.., t. sc.irhmou,’li. Mrilc> “Tlrii*? 
«*,tM'V III Coll'lllliptlOII, \Ktlllllll, ( oli,;Ii'i, Colli'*, .Vf. 
l>iii..i;i*t .. lit ! '. I hi jH'i imx. 


h< III till 
tliei ■ I 


S.-Mi*s Wi 

r hfi eln ml I'ffoi't toT U'ar**, In 
le iiiBtanL lelat." 


lLLI.\MbO->, 


I fi'T t oar**, 

’■-Sold hj 


all 


HOOKS, (tc. 


i\r 


iDIE'S SIT-r.(;TL[r.l!AIIY.— linflRS for all RE.M>EUS. 

Si'i MVD1I'”< LlI'.n\RY ClRCELAll fm IM.I'MHEU Postnin- treo, ' . 


IVT I :d IK/S 

Ml I>IL‘.< 


Seii'.oii, ^ „ . , . . . 

ot jirinl uii'l iml idlii imim- piooui aide, ul the loucst I'lrnenr pi 


SIOEECT MltRARV.-fdlK.M* III >()liLS.;^Swo 

l I.K III INCr CITAMH,!,!: t.,r iK Idlll'll Thi- ni<„l.,r fMIti™ 

V C.itid'iirne cfiiiiprisi.'ii inuni ol (he teiolMii; liook'i of the Pantiiiid Present 
Bfioimly n hmind, and luuily Two 'I'hmiMuid ■■hli i \^■mki.^t^)verlll «f wldcltarootn . 


TVflihlE'S SE.hlK'T l.miiARY.- 1500R StKIIWlES. 

T-»X ll(JXLH iitnl PAIlLEIfS (d NFiW ilikI CllotCE lioORS arc fdrwardeif (1all,v from 

L'own and Vllluge Libiiinca 


MM)IF,'.S M-'LIXT LIBRA KV to I'ninilipx, llrKd, ' 


und Ueiiding Room** m all piuiniif the Kin.'ilmn, Two or Time I ncmiii. in ‘ftiiy iicIghiwiAt'-* ' 
hood, iiiuy iinile m One Snh'ii.rliilioii, I'oimriein Inj; iit iinv dale, tutd lllllB obtain tt CgnBtant 
■ a. ec-irfioii nt the bent New Bookmw thin appi'iir, 1,11 lihiT.il (I'l noi. , * * 


i\r 


PIE'S SKI.KC/r 


IjlIlltAUY. — All tin? Hook' in tlii’Piilil“ 
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THE SPANISH NOTE. 

TpHK Noto addressed by the Spanish Minister to the 
X FreiMjh Govel’iiinenl dciivcs imjwrtaTvco, not Rom the 
aUogalioDB which it contains, but from the fact 
it has been deliberately presented. It is now evident 
'i'* thjU? Marshal MacMaiion and Count Ciiaudokd^ were fully 


favoiu' the cause of the Carlists. One of the allegations in 
the Spaui‘^h Noto nni'lit liavc* ken almost understood as an 
e 5 tcuse for the French authoritiov It is asserted that many 
of the small-aniiri \Yhicli rcnuniioil in the hands of private 
poisons .liter l]ii‘ (Jainan war Iiave found their vviiy across 
the lioniior. As an intcr\al of more tlian tlirce yoar:> has 
elapsed since the di'^h iiidnicut of the Free Corps and the 


jnntificd in the coldness of the langnfAge in wliuh thou* i Mobile Cu.a’ds, j ho Irallk in muskets clnudostinely retained 
dfplomatio recognition was conv^oytMl. 'flio tone of tin* i by irregular Ic v ics has piobahly long since ceased. The 
ISpanish Noto ^is neither e\[>Uiincd nor excused by tho ju’c- I long line of the Pyrenees, witli lhi*ir numerous jiitsscs, ds 


vious ^communication in which tho Duke IK c \/J s had asked 
for particulars of alleged violations of ueutisility. It was 
' unneeosBflry to com]>ly in dctjid with a r<uuuil denuiiifh or 
tn refer instances of npgligouce wlnoh may havo iiecu 
connnjJltiiw-O'or thr^o j'Ciuif ago. A bore all, it was in- 
^-idldSS unfriendly tp address reproaclics to a Govern- 
ment which had within a* few days consented, with sonio 
SRcrifii'e of nationtil feoling, to follow the Ic.id of Gornuiiiy 
in recognizing Spain, The form of address which w’.us 
adopted by the French Minister in concert with ins English 
colleague w'as more proper ainl more respectful th in tlio 
personal title by which alone tho German and Aus- 
triau repre^ontatives addressed tho luvad of tho Govern- 
ment. A I'ecognition accorded to the Duke of TiA ToiiUE 
might be withdrawn orwiihbeld at pleasure from auy 
. successor to his office. Mr. Lwaud and Count Ciulduhlh 
wore accredited to the Chief of tho Executive Power, wdio 
probably may himself havo preferred the omission of any 
notice of tho Republic. The formal address of the FrencJi 
Atinistor was not discourteous, though it miiy have bfeii 
dry ; and it is remarkablo that Mr. Jmiald’s more cffasivc 
-expressions of friendship have formed tho subject of spiteful 
comment in tho journal which is supposed to express the 
policy of tho Spanish Government. Tlio hope that tho 
XSatipnal feeling would find free utterance is represented as 
^ impertinence on tho part of a foreigner ; and the official 
writer oven indulges in wild speculations of nn alliance to 
bo formed by England, France, and Russia against Bpain. 
It is ncd( strrprising that political speculators should amuse 
ibhotrtselvei^ with conjectures of the share which Prince 
* Bi^arck mav havo had in the Spanish rcmoiibtranco. If 
, dt W050 the object of Germany to inflict uselo.ss annoyance 
on PfaQce, an affront offered to the Government of Marslial 
^ M^oMiciTPK by the most helpless State in Europe would 
perhap$'be’ welcome at Berlin. Prince BiSMAUCh. is incapable 
* of Mfiking'iudirectly to insult a neighbour whom he has no 
yurp090 or^pportunity of injuring. 

TjlWbri^atJon^mch a Government engaged in civil war 
fools a neutral who is supposed to favour tho in- 

surfe 0 lt 5 s may bo readily understood and forgiven. The 
» , Froneh^ ir^deed, have luoro thanjonoo stated iu answer to 
' simiiSAkWmjplldnts' that a larger proportion of warlike 
stoidJ&'ii ilft!?qduced into' Spain by sea than by land ; and it 
*mtby oMily bt beUeved that English’ adventurers are active 
vrhcfpevQr m<mty 1 s<-to be made. The Spanish naval officers 
, arc ' of disa^ffeciion^ and thei;i^ vigilance is un- 

' It is notdihe duty of French cruisers 
VeSflels ladcb with arms or ammunition in 
; and smu^gglera' know that whenever the 
rough the 'harbours on ihp'NoHhern 
;I6ft unwatohed by*The Spanish squadron, 
aud his Minifetfaps .WoufiJ probably reply 
that'wey isievwe® assured of the fyieiffilly tlisppsitibn of tliO 
?Jng1isb, Gote^^nt,. ai>d‘ that, it has uo pre. 

venting'a couijyabfl^uu traw dn coajit A>f 


on tlio (rohtirr might have incon- 
'^^renoh ^ cWe^thaiid, and it xii .uotorious tha^ia^go^ a wefiik Govoru- 


almost as favourable to illic’it traffic as the Northtfrn coast. 

It iri not pretended that any arms have pii^sod from the 
possesMuu ol the Frem li (ioverniueiit into the hands of tho 
Otirhsis. W hen the Feiuau conspirators on more than one 
oce.winii attoinplcd to luv ido Gan, \d.i, they were allowed by 
the local authoiitic's to bie.ik opiu public arsenals for the 
purpose ot procuvii.g arms ; ytt tlio English Government 
prudently abdainod from ])referring complaints which 
would nut have piui'UK d n dicss. 

The impolicy of tlie Spanuh rcmoiiiatranco is not less con- 
spicuoie than the w'liui of couitpou.s consideration which it 
diH))la;y?V If the Fnnrh Fokcion Minisilu thinks lit 
simply to nfuso any explanation in answer to a peremptory 
demand, Marshal Sru. wo must submit in hilonce to a 
merited rebulf It i» hardly probable that he would bo 
guilty of the impriulcncn of recalling his Minister from 
Raris immediatt ly after he has with dillieulty secured a 
long-delayed lecogintiou. Any menaro of retaliation or 
ropiisal would bo absurd and imposhiblo. Notwithstanding 
recent losses and hamiliatious, Fj-ance is as far superior in 
power to Spain at the present moment as in the palmiest 
days of the Empire. The Government of Madrid, which 
is iimiblo to cope witli a comparatkcly insigniticant rebel- 
lion, has no force to spare for a foreign quarreh Even if 
v^ dr bet ween Fiance and Germany wcie as imniinont as 
it IS remote and improbable, the French Goverument 
would bo a more formidable enemy to Bpain than tho 
greatest Power at a distance. A French army could 
march almost without opposition, as in tho days of 
tho Duke of ANOouLfMi, from Bayonuo to Cadiz. At 
present there is no ground of quarrel between Franco 
and Germany ; and both nations need repose If tho 
Spaniards were so unwiso as to provoke tho hostility of 
their powerful nnghbour, they would have to bear tho 
coiisequcnecs. In sneli contest all parties in IVance 
would for once bo united, fur the supposed di'pcndeiK'O of 
Spain on German {“Upixat lias I'cmlcrcd the Republicans 
almo.st as fuvonralue as the Jiigitimists to the cause of 
DouCakios. Marshal MAe^lAiiON’s Ooverument might 
formerly havo boon l)lamcd for em]>loyiiig on tho Sjoutheru 
frontier Prcieets and other functionaries of Kojahsfc sym- 
pathies. But the lormal demand of Spalu for a cLaifigro in 
the locvil administiation will be resented as an inadinihsiblo 
attempt at dictation. Jt is for tlu* French Government to 
determine tho method by which satisl action may, if neces- 
sary, IxJ given to Spain. ^J’ho suggestion that one or moio 
Prefcx'fs siiall be disnii&i.ed will br deemed an Unwarraut-* 
able intrusion. If the Freueh Government dcsii'ca popu- 
larity, it has only to bint that it is tlnvarting a German 
intrigue. 

Ill inviting a dispute Uio Spanish Governmrhtr probably’ , 
relies ratlier oa its weakness than on its strength.’ Fjunee 
Avill giv^ t)io Garlics no direct as^^istaneo, though a diinvim- 
tion^Of TOO AM.TO iyobd will whicli hn^i hitherto bec/n 
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Serrano or ScRor Sagasta raay |>erh{ips have hoped to 
revive by an appeal to national fcelincr the popularity which 
has of lato flcnsibly diminisluMl. Wliori Si'RRANO returned 
to Madrid after tlie relief of Jlilhao, in which ho had osten- 
sibly shared, stronj' hopes were entertained that the 
insurrection was at last tendintr to a close. The defeat and 
death ol’ Ooncra before Estella wan a severe disappiiint- 
ment; and the lost.s has never been i*etriev(?d. Since that 
tirno flev(Tiil chocks have been experienced, and no consider- 
able success lias been achieved. Tt is alleged that Sekka.vo 
appointed Laskrna to the chief comtnand in the North 
through jealousy of Mouiones. It is certain that the slack- 
ni‘s.s of one or both of the goncrnls pi'cvonted the reeovery 
of E.stclia, and partially defeated the attempt to rcvietual 
Pampelnna. The Carlists on their part are weaker and not. 
less divided, but the prolongation of the straggle excites 
jufit cliBsatisfaci.ion. 'riicre arc unemployed generals in 
Spain who may reasonably think themselves equal or siqie- 
rior in capacity to SeivIuno, who earned his early promotion 
nearly forty years ngo by services which were not of a mili- 
tary imturo. Pavia, who established tho present Oovern- 
tnoni, is no longer engaged in active service; and perhaps 
Moriones might command tlio suffrages of army. It is 
also proliablo that civilian candidates for ]>ow(t would be 
not unwilling to undennino the, supremacy of Sacasta. 
Tho flepublicans who a year ago governed Spain without 
resistance liiive apparently subsidctl iTifo inaction and 
obscurity. If there is any public opinion left in Spain, it 
may perhaps bo temporarily stiinuIiLted and gratified by 
the spirited language of tho Koto Avhichlias been addressed 
to the Preueh Government. As a diplomatic measure, the 
communication is an unqualified blunrler. If Franco bears 
ill will to the Spanish Kopublic, an excuse for imfriondly 
conduct will render apologies utlueees^ary. 


CURRENT POLITICS. 

S IR \Y 1 LFRT 1 } LAWSOK bos been addressing his 
friends of tho United Kingdom Alliance at Mauelu'^- 
ter in a V(;in not only of cdicerful e(jnaniriiity ])ut of tlic 
highest good spirits. T'ho times an', ho tliinks, bright and 
sunshiny. Guo great difficulty that used to besot him has 
vanished. Tt used to be objected tf) liim that he and those 
who supported him wore srnasliing iho Liberal party, 
but this objection, at any mto, (‘jiniiot now he urged, lie 
cannot .smash tho Lil^cral parly, fur Iht' Ijibend parly is 
smashed. Tt is altogct.hor done lor, gone out of siglit, dead 
and buried, "Mr. Jacoh JIhiiUIT, tlian whom Sir V^arniu 
Laavson could not wish a higher authority, has publicly 
stated tliat (be Libeml party has no ])rogi'ammc. The 
ground is therefore quite clear for Sir Wilkktu Lwy.^ox, 
and he fools so very happy. He eontrasis liis rising star 
with tlio puling lustro of Air. Glaosi one’s fortunes. The 
late Pin Mi: Minister eamc hiudc from tho elections wdtli a 
largo majority turned into a largo minority, but Sir 
WiEFRio Lawson positively gained by the elections. 
Ho now commands two more su])i)C)rters than hu could 
boast of in the last Parliament. Last Session ninety- 
two Tnem])er.s voted for the Permissive Pill, and iho way 
!» clear before this gallant band and their cliief. With 
this splendid opening, with the conseionsnoss of growing 
strength to cheer them, with no politi(;ul obstacles to 
hamper thorn, what are they to do? Sir Wilfrid 
.Laws<in puls their one duty and aim unmistakably before 
them. They are to unfurl a moral flag. This is a proud, 
a noble— and, it may bo added, not a dangerou.s — thingto 
do, and it shall bo doiio bravely and resolutely. They can 
shako their banner in the face of vice, and what will bo 
tho effect ? Why, as their chief justly says, every one 
•who likes to see a banner so shaken will enjoy the spec- 
tacle. It makes no matter from this point of view that a 
minority of ninety-two is not at all likely to pass tho 
Permissive Bill, or that the Permissive Bill is open, oven 
in tho judgment of many who vote for it, to serious, if not 
insuperable, objections. As Sir Wilfrid Lawson points 
out, people who support tho Permissive Bill arc not 
pledged to any details. They may oven think that tho 
IRII would bo a very bad Bill if carried. The goodness or 
badness of a particular measure is perfectly immaterial. 
Tho great thing is to unfurl the flag, to lot it be 
known that there are high-minded men who object to 
drunkenness and who daro to oppose tho publicans. Only 
suppose, as Sir Wilfrid Lawson urged, that the United 
E^ngdom Alliance did not go on waving its banner, how 


triumphant iho publicans would be ! This shows that it 
must bo wise and right to Avavo the flag; and then 
Avaving a flag is a comforting process to those who wavo 
it, and saves a world of trouble. When the Pormiasivo 
Bill ia held up on high by its author, not a scheme of 
practical legislation, hut as a symbol of disgust at other 
poojde intoxicating themselves, this spares its supporters 
all tho wearisome work of thinking how it could bo carried, 
how it w^ould work, what good it would do, whether it 
would do more good or harm. Nor is it only those who 
support tho Permissive Bill who will gain by having tho 
true significance of the measure explained to thorn. Those 
who oppose it will bo equally relieved. There cun bo no 
call to argue seriously against a Bill which is recognized 
as b(*ing nothing bnt a banner; wo at once escape Jrom 
considering all the inbeTxmt ditficnltiea of tho measure, 
(he tyranny of local nuijoj-itios, the precedent of the 
United States, and so forth. This is not, as we 
now know, tho right Avay to look at the Bill. What 
is called tho I^crmissive Bill is really a Bill foi‘ 
allowing every decent Englishman to declare solemnly 
(bat he heartily desires to see his neighbours sober. 

If this is thoroughly understood, we do not see why Sir 
Wilfrid Jjawson should not look forward to a splendid 
.success, and why his minority should not grow much more 
rapidly tovv.ards a majority than that of Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Stansfkld also has taken to nnfnrling lua moral 
flag, ami is waving the reddest flag ho can find in the face 
of those who .support the Contagious Diseases Acts. He 
considers it a good thing to make the.so Acts tho subjeed of 
popular discussion. Ho admii'es tho ladies who go about 
lecturing on ono of the most disgusting subjects that could 
occupy tho mind of a woman. And he, too, has the way 
clear boforo him, for thoso who think ho is UTong will not 
answer him, or stoop to enter into tho dcjtails of so un- 
inviting an inquiry. J’f ho likes to wave his flag, lu' must 
Avave it. All that need bo said is that this waving of 
moral flags is a cheap, an easy, and it must be roinonibcu’ed 
a very familiar, jirocess. it is so simple — to leave out 
of consideration all the practical difficulties of life, to take 
Iho high and mighty line, and to identify crotchets 
with Ulirisiiatiity. From onr cradles wo have ail been 
accustomed to hear the objection to an army that it 
is a machinery for hinng Christians to commit murder 
for a shilling a day, and the objection to an Established 
(fliurcli that the apostles managed to make converts with- 
out enjoying incomes of 5,000/. a year Govornmente 
with real responwilnlity on them cannot regard life with 
this primitive straightforwardness, and must bo content to 
trust that what is really required for tho health and 
security of a people is also the most in liarmony with 
Chrisl.i, unity. But if Govermnonts are fettered, ex-Miiii-sters 
who belong to a Bmnsbrd ])arty without a programme are 
as free as air, and Mr. Stan.sfeld is as ready as Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson to ask tho constituencies to do nothing but 
look at his red flag wlion they arc next asked to vote. 
This seems a very poor way of proceeding for a man who a 
few months ago was a Cabinet Minister. If Mr. Stansfeld 
had chosen to proceed in a proper way, ho might easily 
have done so. lie says that ho can show that tho 
Acts do not produce tho particular benefit which they 
were intended to produce. If iho fact bo bo, it is a moat 
important fact, and would have duo weight with Parlia- 
ment. But if Mr. Stansfeld wore to assert this in Parlia- 
ment, and succeed in obfaiamg on inquiry into tho 
matter, he would have to do Bomething very differ- 
ent irom unfurling a flag, and proclaiming himself a 
Christian, and sympathizing with ladies who throw off the 
modesty of their sex. Ho would have to confront medical 
and naval and military ivitncsses, and would have to com© 
to facts and proofs. It might be that he would prove his 
point ; but he would have to prove it ; and to convince & 
Committee of businc.ss-like men discussing with practical 
aims, and because it is their duty to discass it, a disagree- 
able subject, is a much harder thing than to discuss thj\^ 
subject boforo a mixed audietlce, to appeal to the prejudices ‘ 
of women on a matter of which it is to bo hoped they 
are utterly ignorant, and to announce that the views of 
Mr. Stansfeld and the law of God are identical. 

!Mr. Otwat is a good example of the vanquished 
Liberal who has no flag to nnftirl, who recognizes 
that his party was thoroughly beaten at the last 
elections, who thinks that the defeat was greatly 
due to tho errors of the Liberal leaders, and who, look- 
ing at things aa they ore, is rery well content that the 
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Oonwrvatives should be in oflBloe. This is a vesry sensible 
way of treating ourrent politics ; but that this should be 
the view of most Libeiuls who do not wish to see the party 
reunited by some spurious agitation being got up for an 
undesirable objoot, shows how completely smashed^ the 
party is for the present. If there were a chance of things 
turning in favour the party, the unfurlers of flags might 
be induced to wave their banners for the moment in some 
very quiet and obscure comer ; but so long as men like 
Mr. Otwat think that the country gains by the Conservatives 
being in office, the Liberal party has nothing to begin 
upon, more especially as this opinion, wo mayj bo sure, is 
shared by a large portion of tho lato Cabinet. Tho Con- 
ficrvHtives have only to go on doing their work as W(dl 
us they can in a stoiady ununibitious way, W’e porcoivo 
w’ifch pleasure that tho Iloiii!: SECJiKTAitY has one gift wliieh 
is very useful to a man in his position. Ifo knows wdicn 
those with whom ho confers have something really to i^ay 
to him, and when they have not. Mr. Cross has been 
])a;^ing a visit to Scotland, and among other subjects which ; 
have engaged his attention is that of tho abolition of 
turnpike tolls. Ho received a deputation of oraincnl 
persons who favoured tho abolition, and after hearing 
them, ho explained to tliem that ilioy Lad nothing to toll j 
him. They merely set befoi-o him facts which are already i 
contained in a Line Book, and a Bill which h.as already 
been submitted to Parliament. "What is prat*iically to be 
done is the question, and if they* could have siiggoatiHl 
nnyililtig in this direction, ho would have been delighted to 
hear it. To rej)oat information whicli ho already pos- 
sessed wa.s a mere waste of time ; and it was only in case of 
their having taken the troublo to ihifik wbut lesson was 
to be ileduccd from this information that they could 
have helped him. They candidly told him that they 
innocently imagined that thinking was his business 
and not theirs. But Mr. Cross would not stand 
this. If he was to ho Igii U> do all tho thinking, 
he W(udd do it as well as ho could, hut ho wished 
it to 1)0 recorded tliat he ([uitted them on the under- 
standing that they confessed they had not an ideji 
among the w'bolo lot of tliem. They woro quite satislied, 
and tii.ankcd him for tho courtosy and kindness with which 
bo had received them. If they wore satisfied, the public 
may ho satisfied too. It is not a bad sign for a Oovern- 
ijjonfc when a Minister shows that ho can take the exact 
measure of a deputation. 


ITALY. 

T he various Ttaliaii Ministries which succeed c,ach 
other with somewhat inconvenient rapidity have no I 
very great political difleronces to distinguish them, but each 
ill turn has to encounter minor difficulties of a very embiir- 
ras^iiig kind. Tho general policy of Italy is fixed, whoever 
mav he in oftici?. 'fho vast majority of tho nation is firmly 
bent on u]»holding tho unity which has been won at so great 
a coat and in so surprising a manner, and there is no oppo- 
sition worth noticing to tho form of government. A few 
misguided zealots may got up an isolated movement in 
favour of a Republic, :uid GAraR.VLni may issue bis folmi- 
nations and decrees figainst his enemies aftor a fashion 
'which strangely resembles that adopted by tho per-sou 
•whom of all others ho would least like to copy — tho Po?k. 
But tho reactionary party and tho Republican party, 
although they exist in Italy, and are not without 
some resources and influence, have no hold on the 
general body of electors ; and although German unity 
rests in some ways on a surer foundation tliaii 
Italian unity, because it has much more military strength 
to support it, yet there is loss political division in Italy 
than there is in Germany. Tho religious question is less 
troublesome, as it touches temporal rather than spiritual 
interests, and the Italians as a rule are troubled with no 
scruples of conscience whatever as to tho treatment which 
they have bestowed on the Church. K they reflect at ail 
about it, it is to pique themelves on what they think the 
extreme, and perhaps foolish* generosity with which they 
havo treated the PorJS. As to the foreign policy of Italy, 
it is undeviating in its simplicity, * It consists entirely in 
loving and courting and braving well to every one when 
it is once recognised that Italy is to keep all she has got. 
And Italy is. so lucky, and reaps so much benefit fi^om 
having one simple Une pf policy, that something is 
always happening to remind the world of sue- 


cess. In utter deflance of Franco, and in complete; diere* 
gard of the engagements which Franco had exacted, Italy 
seized on Itome. Without Italy having to raiso a finger 
or bpend a penny, Germany took ou l\ersolf tho troublo 
of going on fighting until tho impunity of Italy was as- 
sured. As a slight protest against the wrongdoing of Italy 
the Orenoque was stationed at Civita Vecchia. How tho 
OrmoquG is recalled, and the various organs of French 
opinion, though all imJined to abuse their own Govern- 
ment, concur in admiring tho tact and kindness witli which 
Italy lias graciously allowed the MacMauon Ministry to 
take ils own time in. paying this tribute to Italian ascen- 
dency. Nor is this all. Franco i.s no\v, like Mr. Cuok's 
tourists, going on a tonr through Italy, conducted perRoii- 
ally by M. Thihus ; and M. TijjKa.s, who for a dozen years 
wa.s the persistent adversary of Italian unity, moves on from 
one Italian city to another a.ssiiring Italy how truly he loves 
her, and how much ho rejoices in Jior kucccks ; and all f hat the 
Ministerial crithis of M. Thikks have to say is that Italians 
I ought not to love M. 'I'jhers in I’etuni exclusivcfly, but 
j should condeseoTid to reiueiuhor that Marshal ^.Iai'Mauon 
I earned lus stall’ and Lis dukedom at Miigenla. Italy is like 
I .'I naughty hand.sonie l)oy, and tlio French parties are like 
; aunts who Ijavo scolded .arid rah'd tire .scapegrace for every 
fresh freak, hut who, when they find that he has grown up 
and really eonio into hi.s pro[)erty, vow that they adored 
liim from hi.s eradk', .and protest that they were aJwa}!! 
meaning to give him ( lulless siigarphuns, only that cii- 
cumstanees iinforlunai.ely cheeked their libevalily. 

But although Italy ha.s ufc present no que-^tions whicli 
touch her t‘\.lstenco to disturb her, those who undertake to 
manage her afiaira have lu) .slight ditFieiillies to enooimter. 
There arc two thorns euiistautly in their side. There is 
the question how Italy i.s to pay her way, and the ques- 
tion how brigauclago is to be put down, and ou I'aeli of 
these ([uesiions there are emlless coutvoversies and dis- 
agreements. Signor IMimuiktti is now at tho Lead of 
alFaira, and ho has ju.st explained his viow.s to his constitu- 
ent.s at Lignagu. Jlis primary notion is that, as these are 
thp two gr( sat (juestions for luily, they should occupy the 
attention of the country until they are satisfactorily ciisp().scd 
of. One thing at a time is llio principle of conduct ou 
which he insists, ddicre are many abu.scs to be reformed, 
many legislative provisions wliieh are jieeos.sary if law and 
administration ai‘o to ho what Italy would like to see them. 
Zealous Italians havo tlieir crohdiet^ which tiny are burn- 
ing to SCO Parliament tak(‘ up, and the Primb Mj^jsihi, does 
not at all deny that many of these crotchets are v»*i‘y good 
croteliet.s in their way. But ho asks his ooiintrumu to 
agree with Jiim that the time fi>r taking them U}> Lium not 
yet come. As in England, when Eir Kodbrt PhEL cauie into 
office and had to face tho deficit caused by Whig liuau- 
cier.H, he would not allow any quostiou to bo discussed 
until tho balance of tho Budget had boon satisfactorily 
restored, so, now that Italy bus oven a more serious dcticit 
to lament, Signor !MiNi;iii:rn wishes that the oonsideraiion 
of nil minor reform.s should bo postponed until ihdiaii 
tiuanco is put on a sound footing. That this should bo 
done, two things ai*o os.scntial. In the first j)lace, enough 
money must be raised by luxation to meet those wants of 
the country wffiich are absolutely indtspensablo, and for 
this purpose taxes must bo wisely imposed and i-igonuisly 
collected. On the incidence of .some of the most imjiortant 
i-axes Piudiamentary Cominittoes have already reported, or 
can be instrucUjd to report, and thero is no want of dili- 
g(;nco or ability in tho reporters. What is needed is that 
the Italian Parliament and the constituencies should toko 
to heart the lessons which those reports teach, and bo reso- 
lute in giving them elFecL If this were dene, Signor 
Mjnguetti is confident that Italy would show itself indis- 
putably solvent, and that the gigantic evil of a depreciated 
currency might bo successfully attacked. There is no 
doubt a deficit for the coming financial year which, even 
if it is reducc'd as far os tho most sanguine calculators 
think it can bo reduced, would nearly reach a million 
sterling. Before long, however, the expiration of exist- 
ing Treaties of Commerco will give Itdy tho opportunity 
of making new anuDgemonts which, although t'on- 
ceived in tho spirit of Free-trade, will bo beneficial 
to her pocket ; and if tho taxes were better arranged, 
Italy could probably find another million staling. 
But then there is something more wanted. Thu Budget 
cannot be balanced if the country is to rusli into now ex- 
penditure. The position taken up by Signor Minukeiti is 
that* if it is proposed to spend a franc more, it must bo first 
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wn "where the franc is to come from. The Ministry 
ich preceded that of Signor MiNCinmi fell because the 
lian rarliament insisted on voting the expenditure of 
tain sums on a harbour, although the Government pro. 
ted that there was no money that could Ixi applied to 
3 pui’pose. The friends of iu(*onsidonite expenditiiro have 
t gained much by cponiiig the door of olTu;c to Signor 
INOJIBITI. He (u'cets into a principle what Ins prede- 
s.sor8 insisted on iiiidor s[)eciril cireuiristanccs. lie 
inouncos that ho will not lisicu In uny jirnposal lor new 
:petidituro iinl(‘ss the udvneates of this expenditure at the 
Line time express their willingness to vote for some new 
LX which will su[)ply the requisite funds ; and it will very 
ddom liappen that the hope of the ])upu]avity to be gained 
y coriforriug a local benefit or piu’petrating a l(K*al job 
rill not bo outweighed by the fear of the; odium attaclimg 

0 a proposal to burden still further the distressed t. a a payer. 

Finance is the first subject that occupies tlui attention of 

1 prudent Italian Minister, but brigMiidagcMs tlio second, 
iml as life is more valuable than money, it m:iy be almost 
said to bo as important for Italy to put brigandage down as 
to pub her finances in order. Simple brigandage is indeed 
not a very ditlicult tiling to cojie witJi. If it is .•nly a few 
ruffians who caiTy olF a traveller to get a random paid for 
him, there is soino elianec tliat, as the country becomes 
betler cultivated and I he roads rMor(' IrLajiicnted, tlio 
rnflians may think it wurtli their while to go into a quieter 
lino of busiuc.ss. Tho police, too, may ]u>[»e to eat(;li the 
offender.^ and bring tbeiii to justice. An ecelesiaslic has 
just been carried off at no great distunee from Uume, and 
ids fandly could not get 1dm back until they had paid a 
largo ransom. Jlut tho police have, it Is suid, caught the 
ofTeiiders, and it may bo e.vpected that this will be a warn- 
ing to their friends and neighbours. The old Papal ad- 
miidstrution was so wreteliedly bad, and biiganda wdio 
mi.xcd a Jittlo saperstitioii with their passion for crinuj | 
were 80 readily tolerated, tluit it. is not w'ondcrbil if tniecs 
of old customs linger in a district wdnu'c brigamtage* a lew 
years ago was rccegnize<l as a [leculiar but rntlier jiious 
-way of gaining a livelihood. It is when sometliing 
very difierent is meant by brigandage lliat it becomes 
dangerous — wdien it is an orgnid/.ed sysbuii, a vast con- 
spiracy of one half of society against the qtlKU*, a machinery 
of terrorism carried into daily life. Such a state of things 
is found to some extent at Naples, and on a mmh larger 
scale arnl in a more terrible form in Siiuly. For such un 
evil the remedy must be sharj) ; and Jaw wdli iU regular 
processes is inadcLpiate. We again have tho liononr of 
siipjilying a precedent to Italian admirers of our Consti- 
tution, and Signor Minoiii:i’ii sa^s that Itidians need not be 
ashamed to have to do in Soul hern Italy and Sicily wliat free 
and enlightened England Im bad to do in Ireland. Tlio 
parallel seems to be a perfectly just and right one. English 
law could not repress agj*arian cviino in Ireland, because no 
persons would give iuforniation and no jury wouhl con- 
vict. The Government was entrusted with the power 
of sweeping olF tho persons it coiisidertNl dangerous 
and shutting them up in prison, and agrarian crime 
was effectually repres.sed. Not long ago tho Italian 
Government determined to use or a.ssumo a similar power, 
and summarily arrested and carried off sixty members of 
the Camorra of Naple.s. Tlu're is no other way of breaking 
up such an organization, and the Italian Parliament must 
make uji its mind either to let tlie Camorra flourisli or to 
sanction such arbitrary step.s on the part of the Govern- 
ment. In Sicily tilings; are worse, because the system of 
organized and associated brigarulage prevails over so much 
larger an extent of country. Up to tlii.s time the Govorn- 
ineut has only tried half- measures, fur there is a powerful 
party which is opposed to any sterner measures being 
tried, and no doubt there would be a considerable irritation 
causeil in Sicily, which is by no means well di.sposed to 
the Italian Kingdom, if tho Government were permitted 
by law to do things in Sicilv which in Italy gonerjilly 
would not be tolerated. When iu Sicily there aro 
jiersonft whom tho police have strong reason Ip suspect 
to belong to the associated brigandage, tlicso persons 
can bo summoned and Bolemnly warned; Imt this 
only puts them on their guard. Or, if there i.s moro 
proof of guilt, they can bo sent to a neighbouring 
district, and nob allowed to leave it; but they aro very 
little affected by this, and keep up uninterrupted communi- 
cations with their old accomplices. What the Ministry 
will probably a.sk Parliament for is the power to ailzo on 
auspectod persons, and send them to a place of confinement 


out of tlio island. This would, it is thought, have real 
terrors for the brigands, as it would take away tlio hope of 
release through a revolution, which robs imprisonment in 
tho island of its terror.^, and would debar the prisoners 
from making tho gaol, as they often mako it now, a centre 
where, through those released, and even through the ^olers 
thenxselvcs, now plots for crime aro hatched. This is, no 
doubt, to treat persons nob legally convicted in a very 
arbitrary msiiiuer ; but it is at least well for a country that 
it sliould bo governeil by men who have the courage to 
sjionk ]daiidy, and to let it be understood that, if organized 
brigandage is to bo supprossod, an arbitrary %vay of dealing 
with it must be adopted and sanctioned. 


POldTICAL TiTEOUISTS. 

S OME politicians think of their country and its in.siltu- 
tions only as materials for ingenious theories of rccon>- 
siriidion; yot, except that its prospective security is 
]»i‘rliaps atreeted by the license of modern speculation, 
Kiiglaiid in its political and social condition can scarcely be 
tliouglit urgently to rcqiire rovolul ionary changes. Many 
political and social imperfeetion.s oxist; but, in comparison 
with former times, or with the state of foreign nations, 
something may bo said for tlio results of absolute freedom 
;in(l of a C()mj)lL‘X traditional constitution. One of the 
most ihouglitfiil and acute of economists and politician.s, 
jiiisoclated during the greater part of bis life wdtii the ad- 
vocates of reform, ha.s often of late disturbi'd tho eom- 
plaooucy of optimists by pointing to tbti “ Rocks A bead 
which he discerns w'ith ])ainfiil clearness of \ision. Mr. 
Gkko doubts Avbelbcr tlio historical continuity of poli- 
tical improvement may not bo violently inierruplcd 
tlirougli the supremacy of the multitude ; and ho 
appreliomh that the industrial supremacy of Eng- 
land may bo inqiaired and gi-adually destroyed tlirough 
tlio unavoidable exli auction nf eoal. CASSANnj:\, to whom 
Mr. C]i\A\ of leu compures himself, wus an iiisIriK'tivo 
if not a clv'orful proplielcss ; yet tlio chief draw back to 
tbe utility of her w^arnings was, not iliat they w ere m'glecli‘d 
liy her hoarcr.s, but tliat iho doom which slie foretold was 
irrevocably pnalctcnnined in the eouneilsof tlio Goil.s. Jt is 
difficult to escajio from Mr. GitKifs melancholy conclusions, 
fur household.sulfragecaniiotboabolishcd, audit will proliably 
bcexteudi'd ; and it is even more iinpo.s.siblo to create fresh 
fuel than to re-establish buhvai'ks agaimst democracy. Tho 
political student might almost bo excused fur any sophis- 
tical eva.sion by which ho might endcavoiir to (’scaj)u from 
Mr, G Rico’s gloomy vaticinations. Unfortunately ho finds 
himself compelled to admit that ho is dealing with a logical 
reasoner who is furnished with an inexhaustible provision 
of accurate statistics. 'J’he office of foreboding evil has been 
discliurgcd by moro aiitlientic prophets than Cassanura. 
The Assyrian conquest was announced again and again 
by Ji'KRMiAii as an inevitable calamity which could only 
I be alleviated by subraission. Entertaining the convictions 
which ho )uis unwillingly and deliberately adopted, Mr. 
Giikc; performs a public duty by calling attention to dangers 
which may piirbaps be averted or delayed by timely pre- 
cautions. It may bo conjectured that, if ho hadtlic power 
of regulating the course of events, he would prefer existing 
imperfoetions to tho risks of tho unknown future, 
j A theorist of a different class has lately broached witli 
unhef itatiijg confidence political opinions which aro not 
cipially entitled to serious consideration. Sir Groroe 
Campbell has in tho course of active official life dono so 
much good service that it almost seems harsh to ol>joct to 
his cnido and confident proposals; yet he would scarcely 
accept as a becoming reward for his servicc.s unlimited 
liberty to indulge in irresponsible talk. Some excuse for 
his hasty suggestions may bo found in tho sudden discon- 
tinuance of tho arduous administrative labours of his pre- 
vious life. A wheel which goes on revolving without 
purpose after it has been disconnected from the motive 
power and from dependent machinery will in time 
probably itself attain a state of rest. The desire of 
now employment is in such a case intelligible and 
oven laudable; and Sir G. CampbblUs energy may bo 
turned to practical u.se if he succeeds in finding a seat iu 
tho House of Commons. In the meantime he is appa- 
rently compelled to solace himself with social scienco, which 
offers many temptations to unemployed mental activity. 
Sir G. Campbell surprised tho Social Section of tho British 
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Association by the proposition that thcre^ was no such thing '■ 
as property in land \ and at the Social Science Association 
he calmly annonncod the expediency of abolishing all 
academical endowments, and ho informed Ids audii‘Uco 
that those classical and mathematical studies which have 
been pui^suod for many generations by the KngUsli Uni- 
vorsities are only cultivated under tho inilncnco of uii- , 
reasoning superstition. If Sir G. GA.MvnRLL lias pi’ofonndJy 
studied the theory of tho liigher cdiiciition, his single- 
minded devotion to his public duties must have heeii 
greatly oxaggeraiod by ])opnlar ivjiutc. lli.s lucuhiM- 
tions on trade and political economy perhaps dcsf'rvcd 
more attention, hccauso ho has hiid Irirgo piai'lical ev- 
pcrionco of the wants and resources of a minieroiis eoni- ! 
inanity. It is now generally agreed that in his con- 1 
troversy with Lord NoinniiaonK Sir G. CiOrrarLfi wa.s in' 
tho wrong; but ueverthcless his judgment on questions 
of Indian administration is entitled to respect lul cmi- 
Bideration. If an L’nglisli si'hoolmastcT should iiuderf.tku 
to correct Sir 0 . CAMrnnijj’s (‘rronoous notions as to the 
government of JJcngal, his snggcstioiia would be neither 
more nor less valuable than Sir (r. Camtiuu.i/s eondemna- 
tion of the study of Latin and Greek and mntheiuatie.s. 

' Scliolars and men of science form so small a minority in any 
mixed assomhly, that auatlaek on Hysl-ematic sludy ami .solid 
learning usually proJnties applause. Yet Sir G. (’ami‘1!Lm/s ^ 
dcTniuciaiion of endowmieuts seemed to he uiianinumsly dis- ; 
approved even by an audience aceustomod to the \ag;iim‘y , 
of social seifMi(H\ ' It seemed not to have tK?eitrrcd to Sir 
G. CAMiMiKl.r, that tho (pn'siion was probably not u.l together : 
new, and I hat general opinion had tiot la'cii passivtOy wait- 
ing for tlie arrival of a philo.<;opher from 1ml in, wholly un- 
affected by Mnglish prejudices. When young men bt'gin in 
think on important subjects, their I’apid discoveries and 
posilive conclusions are irgarded by inatnror minds with 
a feeling of tolerant amiisemcid. A vigorous inti lied 
rele:ised in middle ago from absorbing occupation naturally 
exhibits tho peculiarities, if not the presunipt ion, id' 
youth. 

Sir G. GAMriJEi.ii repeated to the Social Seieneo .'\<:-'o<ia- 
tioji in a differ(*rit form his fantastical application to Kug- 
lish laml of Indian systems of tenure. Antiquaries and 
Ji is tori e.'il jurists have of lat<? years thrown much lii^ht on 
prirmtivu forms of landed projierty, and on tlio various (*oii- 
ditions under which h- exists in many pari.s of tho Avorld. 
It is Avoll knOAvn that previous writers had too eonimoiily 
assumed that the Kiigliah distribution of the owriorsldp and 
occupation of land was universal, if not necessary ; and pro- 
bably there arc still English landlords who hav(5 never 
doubted that they and their tenants and the labourers on 
their cslatcs form the indispensable elements of an immnt- 
tiblo society. Sir G. Ca-Mcjiki.l >vas at liberty, if ho thought 
it worth while, to coiitirm by his autliority tho farmhar 
statement that hind tenure is not the same in Bengal a.s in 
England, though his proforeiico for the system which may 
suit a simpler and more primitive eommuTiity might pro- 
bably he mistaken. Experience has nothing to do with the 
sweeping doctrine that no property in land can havo a 
rightful or natural oxistciice. It seeniH probable that an iifsti- 
iution wliieli has existed for centuries in England and 
throughout civilized Europe may at least bo intelligible, and 
perhaps even defensible. If Sir G. CAM\mhh had taken 
more time to think and to learn beforo lie coinmeiiccd his 
course of dogmatic teaching, ho might perhaps havo dis- 
coveml lliat all rights of property are ideal and con- 
ventional in the same sense with the dominion of hind. 
The right of tho pos.sessor of a shilling to command a 
shilling’s worth of commodilioR or of personal survico is in 
all rcBiwctfl analogous to tho right of a landlord to roceiv(j 
rent for the use of his fields by a tenant. If a system of 
Communism is ^ever practically established in England or 
in any part of Europe, it will probably have boon gradually 
introduced by tho preliminary confi.scation of the property 
of landowners. Aiortgagees will necessarily bo submitted 
to the same process of expropriation, and then tho question 
will immediately arise wdiy other public and private 
creditors fihould have an advantage over those who 
havo invested in landed socurity. It will bo impossible 
to stop short even with tho adoj)tion of M. Louts 
Buanc’s formula, that all persoms shall receive from 
tho State or other universal distributor according to 
their needs. „ Consistent levellers will easily prove that 
no man has a right to need more than another ; and 
ultimately a vast community compiled to w<«!k by mili- 
tary discipline will bo maintained, if it is mainfcaiaed at 


all, on uniform rations. A syatcin of society modellod, 
except tliat it would have no external aid, on that of 
Bciigiil during a famine would scarcely approve itself to 
Sir G. Cami'IUCLl’s judgment. Ho would probably dispute 
the inferences which arc drawn by his critics tVom his 
parlliil and h.asty juilgracnH. It is only by way of illus- 
tration that it becomes exp<*dientlo comment on Lis sudden 
coiicLisloii.s. Ill political controversy some things must 
be takiMi for grant cd, nor is it ilesirable iiiccsRaiitly to take 
the .snci.il macliine to pieces for tho purpose of seeing how 
it. is made. 'Die English nation is happily by no means 
reaily to accept novel theories from unsophisticated Anglo- 
Indian iii.striictors. The tniderfl of Bradford, who are pro- 
balily not ]irolbuTid Greek .scholars, lately voted by an 
o\cr\vlH'lnntig m.'ijoriiy that Greek should be tauglifc in tlio 
gr.'nnmar scliool where their sons arc educated. 8ir G. 
CAMPuci.r/s Riirqilc-miiided belief that whatever is is wTong 
w’onld not liavc commended itself to tho obtuse minds of 
York^diiru ni.'iniilLictLirers. 


Till-: BUKI 


OF PADUA AXD IMARSIIAL 
M.VCMAIION. 


S UUTf attention as French politicians have been able fo 
sp‘iri> during tho last week from the Bpanish Note 
ami th(} recall of the ifn'niorinn has been claimed and merited 
by the Duke of pALUJ.v. When tho Government came to 
study this gout h man’s address to the electors, it seems to 
havi* occurred to them that to Favour his return would be 
tantamount, to accepting his Heading of tho events which 
tho Sc[itonnalf‘ is to usher in. Perhaps if thoDuKi-: had re- 
stricted Inni.sclf to tluicxprcssionofhishopolhatNAroLKON IV. 
would then bo placed on the throne, the Government might 
havo condoned llil^ as they have condoned a good many 
other ImpiTiulist sentiuienta. But he wont on to SH3" that 
tho ])cst means of preparing tho way for this blc.s.sed 
rc lilt would ho to return Imperialist deputie.s and llui.s to 
civate in tlio Assembly itself a majority of tho rigid sort. 
If after this the Goiernrnenb had given him any active 
( ouiifeiiaiicc, they would havo been asked whether they took 
tho same view as tlio Duke of Pauua as to the result of 
electing hiiporijilists ; and in this respect common sensn is 
80 entirely on the Diikk’s side that no amount of Mitds- 
iorial denials would have pcrsuadctl people to the contrary. 
Under tlicM! oinumistances the Cabinet decided to I'cmain 
neutral, but they liavo found to their co^t that it is uhnost 
a.s true of neutrality as of a quaiTcl, that it ta.kc.s two to niako 
it. ffao, the Duke of J’aui'a was resolved tliathe would not 
bo one of the two. Willi admmiblo bohlncsa ho w role to all 
the Ala^'ors in the department lisking thorn for their kind 
assist auco in promoting his return, and grounding bis 
request ou tho fact that in a recent interview Marshal 
MacAI MfoN had authorized him to dc(;laro that the Govern- 
ment wdshed to iiminlain the strictest neutrality in tho 
contest in Seine and 0 i.se. This wm.s more than 
tho Alinistry could stand, and at the ri.sk of alienating tho 
Bonapartists altogether, tho t’nmnu's was instructed 
to .say that, in presenting tho ALviisirAr. to the elecfors 
in tho cluiractcr of a sympatliizcv with tho Im- 
penali.st candidate, and in giving a political mean- 
ing to ;i conversation which was only an inlerchange 
of Ihu oniiiiary social courtesies, the Duke of Padua had 
been guilty of an unworthy maiKXHivre. Lest this dis- 
avowal should not make a sufficient impression on tlio 
Alayors, ilio Prefect was directed to send ihoift a formal 
Circular reminding them that in the department of Bcine 
and Uiso ho alone bad the right to speak to them in tho 
name of tho Government, and warning llicm that tho 
ricuti’ality which the Government wislicJ to onforco on 
them was a different neutrality from that contemplated by 
the Duko of J*Ai)ijA. Tho Duke had aR.SLimod that by ixi- 
framing from taking any part in tho election tho Govern, 
ment had left its Bubordinates free, even in their official 
capacity, to take what part they liked. The Pre- 
fect pointed out that what the Government me.anfc to 
convey was that its subordinates in their official cajjacily 
should support neither candidate. Tho Duko of J^adua 
replied to this Circular by another letter addressed te tho 
Mayors. Considering tlio relations which exist in I''rnnco 
between the Prefect and tho Government, and tlio extremo 
improbability that the Prefect would have writhui in such 
terms if ho had not boon acting under orders, tho Dukk’s 
second letter is a mastexTpieco. Tho Profoci^’s Circular, ho 
is nothing else than a breach of the neutrality pro- 
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claimed by l^jarslial MacMahon. lu sayittg that he alouo 
luis the right of giving expression to the views of the Go- 
vcmiaenty the Prefect deceives himself. Above J^r()feots 
and Ministers alike there is the iJhief of the Shato. “ I 
“ have made yon acquainted with the liniguago used to mo 
“ by Marshal MacMahon, and I reassert in tho most absolute 
“ manner all that I Ixave said of it. The Circular w’ill not, 

T am sure, liavo tho clTeck wliicli tlio PreioeL and the 
llepublican candidate may expect il to Jiavt'." 

At this point tho patMuicc of the Govc'ranieiit gave way. 

To SCO their own Prefect put aside and told that ho did nut 
know his bnsiucs.s, to see tho Mayors cautioned not to pay 
any attention to him bnt to take their instrueiious from tlio 
J)uko of Papda, w^as tco mueli for the most Boi\a[uirtI:st 
member of tho Cabinet. On VVcdiie.sday a Council of 
Ministers was held, and tho Duko of 1 *a 1)UA was dismissed 
from his place among tlu; Mayors. The eommiine of 
Coursou L’Aulnoy knows him no more. Kvi ii now, liovv- 
cver, the Duke vvas not sikmeed. This time ho writes 
direct to Marshal MacMahon. and makes it vtuy eh ur that 
though tho Chief of tho Slate may ])0 above IVefeeis 
and iMinisters, ho is not, in the Duke of Papua’s 
estimation, above tho Duke of Pai>ua. At aiudher 
time, ho sa^^s, ho should have allowed the ^Ministerial 
decree (o pa.ss with silent imlilT’eiriice, but under exi.diiig 
circnmst.ances lie is compelled to not ice it. It may' he 
that, in <lisraissing him fi-om hi.s posl, the J\Uusual in- 
tends to disclaim the language he atfrihiiled to liim 
in their rocout interview. In that ease the Duke feels it 
his duty to affirm ouco more tho ahsoluti? exactne.'-s of In's 
version of it, and ho believofl that nobody will doubt his 
word. This Is really an extremely clever line to take. It 
5C(3ms to placo live Makshai- and the Duke of Padua in 
oppf»sition as to what tiOok place at au interview at Avhich 
only they wero prestmt. l.’pon this point Iho Duke's 
momory may be au accurate as the MmisuaiA ; imked, as 
tho MMiSHAL has political reasons for disavowing tho Duke’s 
interpretation, It is likely to be cyimi mon; aecnniit'. 
The Duko of Padua evidently ('alenlntes that the readers 
ofhisk'lter to Marshal MAe-MAnoN will not be at the trouble 
of referring to bis original letter to the Mayors. If tiu'y 
do refer to it, they will of course sec that it is not the | 
accoinit^ given by iho Dure of the MAiisiiAf-’s words ^Ybieh j 
tlio Oovernment has disavowed, but tlie inferener as 
to the liberty allowed to the Mayors which the Duke chose 
to draw from those words. Marshal MacMahon told tho 
Duke of Padua that his Govennnent w'onUl maintain a 
sincoro neutrality between him and M. *Senaijp, and tliis 
statement has never been challenged. It was only when 
the Duke went on to argne that this declaration <if neu- 
trality on tho part of the Government was tanlamount to 
full pcrmi.ssion to tho Mayors to constitute themselves piir- 
li.sana that tho Government interfered. 

Whatever iritluence this correspondence may exercise on 
tho particular election to wliich it relates, the Duko of 
Papua may cheer himself by the rcilection that he has 
caused tlio Goverijiuent a great deal more annoyance than 
they have eaased him. lie lias compelled tliem to come 
to an <»[)en quarrel with an Imperialist leader, and by this 
means to run tho risk of alienating Imperialist Kujiporl. in 
any department— if there still be sucli a department — in 
which a candidate declares himsolf as a supporter of the 
Septonnato pure and simple. Even tho Jmirnal do rarity 
hitherto tho most ardent advocate of tho coalition 
with tho Bonapartistfl, has been compelled to change 
its toiK’, ,aud now WTitc^s with edifying gravity of 
tho Empire ns tho cause of all the misibrluiics 
under wliich Franco has lately suflbred — of the unity of 
Italy, of tho expedition to Mexico, of the aggrandize- 
ment of Prussia, and a hundred other seiwices of tho 
same kind. Ministerialists who take this tone must be 
supposed to have counted tho cost, and it must be admitted 
that the attitude of the Duke of Papua made it very diffi- 
cult for them to take any other. lJut the cost may possibly 
be greater than they expect. If the Imperialists had no 
passions, they would still support the personal Soptonnato, 
no mattcir what insults they might have to endure from its 
partisans. The longer Franco can Ixi kept without a 
settled Gkivornment tho better will be the chances of 
Imperialism, and if the Bonapartiste can but bear this 
in mind, they will persist in turning the other check. 
But the Duko of Paduans letter to Marshal MacMahon 
seems to show that there is a limit beyond which even the 
humility dictated by intact cannot go. Tho shrewdest, 
politicians ace not fi^ froiR bursts of anger, and it is far 


from unlikely that under the iufluenco of one of tlieso the 
Im|)erialists may not only withdraw their support froifi 
Ministerial candidates in elections, if any such should pre- 
sent iliemsolvo.s, but what is more serious, decline to vote 
with MitiisierH in tho Assembly. In that event it is not 
very evident how iho Government will make good their 
defection. If thoy lose tho Boiiapartists, thty must appeal 
cither to the Legitimists or to tho Conservative liepubli- 
caiis, to the E.vtrcmo Right, or to tho Left Coutro. Their 
chance of w'inning back the former seems .smaller than ever, 
'fhe Duko Deca'/es has alrciuly given thorn grave offence in 
recalling the Omioijufy and bo Jiiay have to give thorn further 
offonco by AvithdraAving tho officials who are accused ot 
showing Oarlist sympatliii'S on tho Pyroncun frontiur. An 
alliiinco with tlio Lett Centre is always to bo lind, but it 
(‘fin ]»o had only on one condition' -the recognition ot tho 
Ucpiibbc. The (!aro which M. Dufauue has lately t.Lken to 
identity the Govonimenfc of Ahit'.shal MacMahon wilb timt 
of M. Tiueks shovv.s that he lias not yet given up tlio hojio 
of seeing the ib'public frankly accepted by iMarslud Mac- 
Maiiun', and the .state of utter IViendb.'ssness in whiidi the 
Govenuuent is likely to stand at the openmg of the 
Sc.'^.Kion will makf‘ it a iriatrcr of tbe utui(i.st moment 
to them to coji.struet a nuijority ot some kind. But 
an allianeo with tho Kepubheans will bo a very 
bitter pill for tbi3 Orleani^ts to swallow', and tbeiv have 
Jatclv bei'n some iiidicaiions oi an intenti(»n on tlK'ii* part 
to desert Marshal M.AC.MAJins if ho should desert the. Ouii- 
servalive party by taking tbe Lett Centre into bis CAiunsels. 
M’bo iMAKSJiAE would then have to cliouso between govern- 
ing with a majority from wbieb the party who bad plai’ed 
' liim In power was altogether exeluilod, and governing with 
I no inajority at all. biitber these expf'dionts would be 
I exi*ei‘dmgly distaste fnl to him, and we do not know that 
1 ibmeare any data from \vbicli to conclude which of tho 
! two evils lie would think llio Ic.ss. The Duko of Padua 
' may nut hav (2 dono tlio b(‘st fur Ids party in forcing tb(3 
1 Government to disown him so publicly, bathe may enjoy 
1 t(* till' full tbe pleasures w'bicli How from gratdied spite. 

THE LONDON GAS COMPANIES. 

riHIE ^Metropolitan Board of Works and the Corporation 
X of tbe City of London liavo determined to apply in 
tb(^ next Session of Parliament, for powers to supply gas 
within their respective districts. The Bills to be in- 
trodiiccd will probably contain provisions for tlie con- 
st ruction of now works for the manufa('tiire and distribution 
of gas ; but, if the promoters are in earnest, their real 
object will b(‘ more reasonable nnd more defensiblo than 
tlu5 absurd ])V(^ject of doubling tbo expenditure already 
incurred iii tbo provision of a necessary of life. Tho real 
(question for Parliament lu consider will be tlio futui^ 
ownership of iho existing works, and not th(3 waste of an 
eu(,)rmous sum and tho .'^aerilico of valuable space in the 
ciNiction of new gas-works, ’fho inhabitants of London, 
even wboro they are indilfcrent to tbii spoliation of joint- 
stock pi’Operty, would scarcely desire that every street in 
I lie metropolis should bo disturbed by laying down a second 
set of mains fur tho purpose of rendering tho existing 
distributive apjiaratus ust‘less. 1’hat this is tho sohome 
ostensibly recommended by certain members of the Board 
of Works and the Corporation is only an additional illus- 
tration of the national tendency to conduct business by 
tho machinery of fiction. In ayjplying for ]X)WTr to 
coDHlruet works tho municipal bodies aim at a compulsory 
purchase, which they hope to effect on inequitahio terms by 
the aid of a formidable menace. Eight yijars ago an 
attempt to confiscate a part of the property of the Gas 
Companies’ was universally condemned ; nor has Parliament 
in a single instance allowed Corjiorations to purchase gas- 
Avorks against tho will of their owners, even at their full 
value. The alternative pow’or of establishing a subsidized 
competition which it would be impossible to resist has 
never been seriously clairmM boffire a Committee. Gae 
consumerH liave but a small and doubtful interest in the 
transfer of the supply of ga.s from Joint-Stock Companies 
to representative bodie.s. If the works are bought at a 
fair price, gits can neither lie made cheaper nor better by a 
Corporation than by a Company; and the prospective 
reduction of price or improvement of quality as tho con- 
sumption extends is an advantage common to both methods 
of supply. In Manefaester and some other towiM tho 
Corporation raises an iztcoDno from the profits of snpplv, 
for the benefit of the general community. If the supply 
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were m tlio hands of the Conipanji the surplus would 
under the general law be applied to tho rednofcion of price. 

The reoent agitation has been caused by' the rise in the 
price of gas whioh was sanctioned sotno months since by 
OommisBionerB appointed by the Board of Trade in conse- 
quence of the great increase in the cost of manufacture. 
One of tho Companies which wore authorized to atld a per. 
contage to their charge bos already returned to its former 
rates ; but the majority of the Board of Works is not in- 
clined to let slip an occasion of increasing its powers. The 
authority of the Board of Trade and of tliuir Commissioners 
was, in the case of tho Imperial Gas Company, conferred 
by an Act passed in 1869. The CominisHi oners aro em- 
powered “ to fix such an illuminating power and such a price 
“ as shall be calculated to yield the Company with atio care 
“ and management (after allowing for the cxeoss or 
“ surplus, if any, carried, in tho then last preceding year to 
“ the credit of the divisible profit and to tlieiteserved Fund 
“ of tho Company) a dividend attaining as near as may be, 

‘‘ but in no case exceeding, tho rate of dividend to which tho 
“ respective capitals of the Company are entitled under 
“ this Act and tho existing Acts of tho Compa,n}% and to 
“ make up tlio lleservc’d Fund and the Contingency Fund 
“ of the Company,” Tho Commissioners are in no case 
to fi± the illuminating power lo^YOl^ or tho price higher, than 
the maximum and minimum r(‘speetively fixed by the A(^t 
of i860 ; and, subject to tho foregoing provision, they aro 
b:) fix the power as high and the jirico as low as circiiin- 
stances will permit. After full impnrv the Oorumissioners, 
(xm sitting of an eminent lawyer, a ehemvst of the highest 
rank, and an experienced actuary, sanctioned tho price and 
])owor which tho Hoard of Works, who had opposed the 
demand of the* (Companies, now resent by tho introduc- 
tion of their Bill, 'fin? aiitliorizerl dividend was ten per 
eout. on a portion of the eapilal, and seven per cent, on ' 
that which has bueii recently raiseil. The present share- 
holders luivo of course for the most part purcliasod their 
stock at the market rates on the faith of the existing Acts. 
The dividend of ten per cent, on the capital of Gas Com- 
panies was allowed by tho public Gas Clau.ses Bill of t8.|6; 
but of late years Committees of Parliament have habitually 
limited the dividend on newly authorized capital to seven 
per cent. It was for the ])rot(H;tioii both of proprietors 
jind coiisntnera that the Imperial Gas Act of 1869, and 
similar Acts affecting other London Gas Comjiauios, were 
passed. If, aflor the legislation of i860 and 1869, all 
the owners of g.as shure.s should bo suddenly deprived of 
their property without comjiensatioii, the security of per- 
sonal and of real estate would bo gravely impaired. 

A member of tho Metropolitan Board cum])laiued at a 
recent meeting that, in tlie absence of municipal institutions 
for Loiulon, tbo Board had not even power to supply the 
population with gas. As the .samo disability attaches in 
similar eireuni stances to every Curponit ion in the kingdom, 
it would have been strange that a Board created for certain 
specific and limited purposes should possess unprcccdeutcd 
povv(»rs. The dissatisfied representative of a Ve.stry might 
)ia\'o been expected to remember that tho City Corporation 
has as lif tlo power to supply gas as the Board of Works, i 
Jn several instances Gas Com panics promoting Bills for ; 
additional powers have been met by Corpomtious with Bills ; 
for compulsory purchase, or, as an alternativo, for tho con- | 
struclion of competitivo works. Tho result has often been | 
a cojnproniise in the form of a purchase ; and Committees 
have always rccpiired that tho fiill value of tho property of 
the Companies should bo paid, as an indiaponsablo condi- 
tion (»f tho tran.sfer. Tho only oaso in which a Bill for 
compulsory piirchaso has been independently promoted 
was that of the Sheffield Corporation fivo or six year.s 
ago. Tu that case tho promoters oflbred tho full value 
of tho property of the Company ; but, as they failed to 
prove any mismanogemout, tho Committee throw out 
the Bill without calling on the opponents. In tho last 
Session the Nottiitgham Gas Company promoted a Bill 
for raising additional capital, and the Corporation in 
turn promoted a Bill for purchase. Before the case 
was heard tho Company agreed to sell their property for 
a considerable bonus in Edition to its market value. 
An exactly similar contest between the Nottingham Cor- 
poration and the Watw ended, in default of 

agreement, in tho I’ejection of the 'Bill fop compulsory pur- 
chase. Tho London Corporation and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works will be unable to adduce a single prece- 
dent even for compulsory purchase at the full value of 
/ the shares. Their proposal to establish competitiyo works 


is too obviously inexpedient to be adopted, even if it were 
not ‘flagrantly It may be assumed that the Cor- 

poration and tho Board of Works will be unabfe*to prove 
any ease of mismanagement or neglect. The gas referees 
appointed under the Gas Acts aro responsible for the 
quality of the gas sapplied^ whioh might undonbiedly be 
improved if the consumers were willing to incur the 
requisite expense. No Committee to which tho Bibs may 
bo referred is likely to override in sabfltance tho decision of 
the highly competent Commi&sioners who lately considered 
the cases of tho Chartered Gas Company and the Imperial 
Company. 

Although Parliament has hitherto declined to enforce tho 
transfer of gas and water undertakings from Companies to 
public bodies, it may be doubted whether it has not com- 
mitted an error, though on tho right side. It is much mare 
important that property should bo protected than that 
Corporations should have tho sati.sfaction of controlling tho 
supply of ga,s and water ; but shareholders, while they are 
entitled to the full income derived from their capital, have 
no further claim or interest. A landowner has a senti- 
mental attachment to his fields ; but a recipient of ten per 
cemt. un a given sum has no preference for one solvent pay- 
master over another. If a Corporation consents to pay the 
annual income?, giving sufficient security, the ratepayers 
may perhaps bo pleased, and the gas and water shareholders 
are in no way hurt. In theory the consumers or their 
rcfiroseiifcatives ought to bo the nominal owners of the 
snip]u.s ])rofita to whicli they aro already entitled. The 
G.as Clauses and Water Clauses Acta of 1846 virtually 
tillhclcd tlio change of ownership which would be formally 
accomplished by a transfer. All Gas Companies, after 
paying their authorized dividends, and providing any re- 
siTve allowed by their special Acts, must apply their 
surplus profits to a reduction of lates. In other words, the 
consumers are the residuary proprietors, and the sbaro- 
holdi^rs, us long as they earn their maximum dividend, are 
m(?rely annuitants or mortgagees, and trustees of the 
surplus. It is consistent with principle that the bcneficiul 
owners should administer tho estate, masmuch as the share- 
holderS have no motive for improving the property after 
their own incomes are fully secured. Tho holder of 1,000/. 
ill the stock of one of the London Give Companies is 
entitled cither to 100/., or, as the case may be, to 70/. a 
year. The Ac.ks provide that the price may bo increased to 
the point at wliich liia dividend can be earned. He is also 
entitled to the bcriofit of a further payment towards a 
Hnuted reserve or insurance fund. If Iboro az*e any other 
j)ro.s])eetivo advantages, they would bo taken into account 
in settling tho teriiw of a purchase ; but, when all tho claims 
of justice aro satisfied, rarliaiuent would bo justified in 
establishing, although for tho first time, the principle of 
compulsory transfer. If tVie Boa^d of Works or the Corpo- 
j ration were to rtvjcct equitable terms, their refusal to 
purchase would iuvolvo an acknowledgment Umt tho works 
could not be more economically or advantageously con- 
ducted than at prest nt. It is impossible that any rarlia- 
mentary Comniittco shfiuld allow public bodies at a greavt 
and wasteful cost to undersell and ruin undertakings which 
they refuse to purchase. 


WIFE MURDKIl. 

I T is satisfiictory to find that the lIoMJ SECRfinay has 
had sufficient firmness to resist the solicitations ad- 
dri‘.ssod to him on behalf of the murderer Cori’EN, and tliat 
tho law has boon allowed to take its course. Coppen, we 
are glad to see, was hanged on Tuesday. We aro glad 
of thi^s, not of course from any unchristian feeling towards 
CoppEN, but because we trust his death may, if the samo 
course is persistently followed in other cases, bo the means 
of saving tho lives of a groat many Coppens, and particu- 
larly tho lives of their wives. It is obvious that tho effect 
of tho criminal law as a deterring influence must necessarily 
depend upon tho degree of certamty with whioh its threat- 
ened punishments are actually inflicted. In proportion to 
the caamfes of escape there will be a tendency to reckon on 
them, knd when, in other cases, the law is carried out, it 
will be apt to have the appearance of hijnstice or caprioe. 
There was unfortunately nothing novel or peculiar in the 
circumstances of the murder whioh Coppen committed. It 
was only one of those too familiar cues of the murder of a 
wife by a drunken husband whioh continue to o(?cur with 
inoreasmg firequencyi and which, indeed, are becoming 
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shown whove the franc is to corno from. Tbo Miniptry out of the island. This would, if; is thought, have real 
which preceded that of Signor MiNniiE iTi fell because the terrors for the hrigaiuls, as it would take away the hope of 
Italian rarliameiit insisted on votiiig the expenditure of release* through a revolution, which robs imprisonment in 
certain suras on a harbour, although the Government pro- the island of its terrors, aud would debar the prisoners 
tested that there was no money that cjould bo applied to fi-om malcing thn gaol, as th(*y often make it now, a centro 
tbo purpose. The friends of inconsiderate expenditure have where, through those released, and even through the gaolers 
not gained much by opening tlio door of cilice to Signor themselves, lujw plots for orimo arc hatched. This is, no 
MiNauErri. He erects into a principle what his prede- doubt, to treJit pcr.sniis not legally convicted in a very 
cessors iu.sistcd on under special circiim.slauces. hJe arbitrary manner ; but it is at least well for a country that 
auiiouuces that ho will not listen to any ^uoposal for n»*w it shouid be governed by men who have the courage to 
expenditure unless the advocates of this expenditurti at the sp.uk ])laiiily, and to let it bo understood that, if organized 
Ramo time express their willingness to vole for some now biigandnge is io be suppressed, an arbitrary way of dealing 
tax whioli will supply the requisite fiind.s ; atid it will very with it must be adopted and sanctioned, 
seldom happen that the hope of the popularity to i>o gained 

by conferring a local benefit or pc’rpeiratmg a local job — = 

will not bo outweighed by the fear of the odium attacliing 

to a i>roposal to biirdoii still fui-tber the distiv.ssi'd taxpuyeu-. TOLITIOAL T11E( dUSTS. 

Finance is the first subject tliat occupies tlic attention of 

a prudent Italian Minister, but brigandagim's tho scetmd, OOMK politicians think of their country and its institu- 
and as life i.s more valuable money, it may bo abiiost O tions only as materials for ingenious theories of recon- 
said to be as important for Italy to ]nit hrigaiiilago d»)\vn jis striiction ; yet, except that its prospective security is 
to put her finances in order. Simple brlginidago is indeed perh.aps nfi’eeted by the liccn.so of modern fipcculation, 
not a very dilficult thing to co ])0 wilh. if it is ...iIn a few Kiiglrmd in its politieal and social condition can scarcely be 
rnfii.ins who carry ufi' ti traveller to get a ransom paid for thought urgently to reqaiio rcvolntioiuiry ehangoa. Many 
him, iliero is somo eluinco that, as the eounlry b(‘eonies politieal and soeial imperfoctions o.vist ; but, in conqiarisou 
liettcr cultivated ami tljc roads mor(' Ireqiuaited, the with foianer times, or with the state of foreign n.ations, 
rnHians may think it worth their while to go into a quieder something may he said for tlio results of ahsoliito freedom 
line of business. The police, <-oo, may Ijopo to cateli tlio and of a complex traditional constitution. One of the 
offenders and bring them to justice. An ecclesiastic has most thoughtful and acute of economists and politicians, 
just been carried otf at no great dishniee from Home, and assoeialcd during the greater part of his life with tbo arl- 
liis family could not got him back until they had i>aid a voeutes of reform, has often of late disturbed the eom- 
largc raii.som. Hut the police have, it is said, (‘aught the plaeeney of optimists by pointing to tbo “ lioeks Ahead 
offenders, and it may be exjH'ciod that this will be a warn- vv inch la?, discerns with painful clearness ol vision. Mr. 
iug to their friends and neighbours. Tho old Pa]»al ad- Gijko donlits whether the historical continuity of puli- 
minist ration was eo wretchedly bad, and lirigcnd.s wdio iieal Inijirovcment may not bo violently intcTniptcd 
mixed a littlo superstition with their passion for cr inn? through tlio wipi*emaey of the mnltitudo ; and he 
vvere so readily tolerated, th, at it is iKjt wonderful if traees approliends that the industrial supremacy ol Eiig- 
of old customs linger in a district wljcre briguTiJuge a few land may be inqiaired and gradu.ally dosti'oyed throiigU 
ycava ngo was r(*eognized as a peculiar Imi r.ither pious the '.nuuoidablo exhaustion ol eoal. Cassamm:\, to wluun 
xvjiy of gaining a livcdihuod. It is wlien something Mr iluvn oftim compares liimsolf, was iiu instnmtivo 
very dilftTcnt is mermt by brigandage tliiit it bc(‘i)mcs if not a clu'orful prophetess; yet tlu3 chief drawback to 
dangerous- -wdion it is an organized sy.slem, a vast con- the utility of lier warnings w'u.s, not that tluy were neglccled 
spiracy of one half of society aidnst tlu* a machinery by her laxircrs, but that the (loom which she foreteld was 

of terrorism cariued into daily" life. Such a .state of things irn'vmcahly predotermined in tho councils of the ( iods. It is 
is found to some extent at Naples, and on a miudi larger dilficult to cscapo from Mr. Giiiat’s melfineholy conelnsums, 
scale and in a more len-ihle form in Simly. For Mi<‘h an for }i()uschol(lsLJllrrigeeaniu)tl>oaboli8h(a],anditwdll[)rol).ably 
evil tho remedy must bo sharp; and law with its regular bo extended ; and it is c vim more i'upns.si bio to create frcsii 
processes is inadequate. Wo again h.avo tho Jionnur of fuel than to rc-estnldisli bulwarks against democraey. Tin* 
supplying a precedent to Italian {idmircrs of our Cousti- political .student miglit almost be excused for any sophis- 
tuiion, and Signor MiNoiirurr says that ltalian.s need not bo tical evasion by which lie might endeavour to escape from 
ashamed to liavu! to do in Southern Italy aud Sicily wliat free IMr. Giro’s gloomy vaticinations. Unfortunately ho finds 
and enlightened England lias had to do in Ireland. The himself compelled to admit that he is dealing with a logical 
parallel se-cins to be a perfectly just and right one. English rcasoiier who is furnished with an inexhaiistiblo provision 
law could not repress agrarian crime in Ireland, because no of accurate statistics. The ofiiceof foreboding evil has been 
per.sons would give information and no jury would con- discharged by more auihentic prophets than Cassantuu. 
vict. Tho Government was entrust'd with tho power The As.syrinn conquest was announced again and again 
of swccjiing oir the persons it consid(.‘red dangerous by Jeremiah as an inevitable calamity which could only 
and shutting them up in pri.son, and agrarian crime be alleviated by submission. Entertaining the convictions 
was efteetnally repressed. Not long ago tho Italian which ho lias unwillingly and deliboratoly adopted, Mr. 
Government determined to use <.»r as.surnc^ a similar power, Greo performs a public duty by calling attention to dangers 
and summarily arrested and carried off sixty members of whu h may perhaps bo averted or delayed by timely pro- 
the Camorra of Naples. TJicro is no oilier w'ay of bn'.aking cautious, it may be conjectured that, if ho had tho power 
up such an organization, and the Italian rarliameiit must of regulating the course of events, ho would prefer existing 
niakc up its mind cither to let the Camon-a flourish or to imperfections to tlie risks of the unknown faturo. 
sanction such arbitrary steps on tho [uirt of the Govern- A theoi i.st of a dilferont class has lately broached with 
inont. In Sicily thing;; am worse, because the .system of unhesitating confidence political opinions which are not 
organized and associated brigandage prevails over so much ('qnally entitled to serious consideration.^ Sir George 
larger an extent of country. Up to tlii.s time the Govern- Oaaiptiell has in the course of active oflicial life done so 
raeut has only tried half- measures, for there is a powerful much good service that it almost seems harsh to object to 
party wdiich is opposed to iiny sterner riieasure.s being his crude and confident proposals ; yet ho would scarce!}' 
tried, and no doubt there would bo a coiisidorablc irritation accept as a becoming reward for his services unlimited 
caus(‘d in Sicily, which is by no means well disposed to liberty to indulge in irrc.sponsiblo talk. Some excuse for 
the Italian Kingdom, if tho Government were permitted his hasty suggestions may bo found in the sudden discon- 
by law to do things iu Sicily which in Italy generally tinuanco of tho arduous administrative labours of his pre- 
would not bo tolerated. When iu Sicily there are vious life. A wheel which goes on revolving without 
persons whom the police have strong reason to suspect purpose after it has been disconnected from the motive 
to belong to tbo associated brigandage, these persons power and from depijiidcnt machinery will in time 
can bo summoned and solemnly warned ; but this probably itsrif attain a state of rest. The desire of 
only puts tbom cm their guard. Or, if there is more new employment is in such a case intolligiblo and 
proof of guilt, they can bo scut to a neighbouring even laudable; and Sir G. Caaipbeli/S energy may be 
district, and not allowed to leave it ; bnt they are very turned to practical use if he succeeds in finding a scat in 
Httloaflected by this, and keep up unintci ruptcd communi- the House of Commons. In the meantime ho is appa- 
catioxis with their old accomplices. What the Ministry reutly compelled to solace himself with social science, which 
will probably ask Parliament for i.s the [lowcr to seize on offers many temptations to unemployed mental activity, 
suspected persons, and send them to a place of confinement Sir G. Campbell surprised tho Social Section of tho British 
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Association by the proposition that thcro was no such thing 
as property in land ; and at the Social Science Association 
lie calmly announced the expediency of abolishing all ; 
academical endowments, and he informed his audiom^o 
that those classical and mathematical studies which liavo 
been pursued for many genonvtious by the T^inglish Uni- 
voraitics aro only cultivated under tho influence of un- 
reasoning superstition. If Sir Q. Campiuclt. 1ms profoundly ' 
studied the theory of tho higher education, his binglu- 
minded devotion to his public duties must hiivo heou 
greatly exaggci-ated by popular repute. Jlis 
tious on tv.'ulo and political econoriiy j)rrlmps dos«'rvv‘d 
more attention, because ho lias had Ifirgo [iiuct.ieal o.v- ; 
pcrienco of the wants and resources of a nuiuci*ous com- ! 
munity. It is now generally agreed tliat in his con- 
troversy with Lord Nom’KiuuioK Sir G. Camj'UKll was in 
tho wrong; but nevertheless his judgment on rpiestions 
of Indian administration is entitled to respectlhl con- 
sideration. If an Knglish Kohoohnaster should undertake 
to correct Sir G. CAMiMU-.rj/s oitoiuhius notions as to ihc 
government of Bengal, his suggestions would bo neither 
more nor less va.luablo than Sir G. Oaupjjkll’s eondemna- 
tion of the study of Ijatin and Greek and inathematies. 
'Scholars and men ofseic'nco form so small a minority in any 
mixed assenddy, that an attack on sysiematie study ami solid 
leaiming usually pmdueea applause. Vet Sir G. Cami’IUU.i/s ; 
denunciation of endowments seemed to bo nnanimuusly dis- 
ajiproved even by an audience aceu.storned to ilio vngaruM 
of social science. It seemed not to hav»^ occurred to Sir 1 
G. Caaiim!i:ll that, tho qu('stion was probably not altogether ' 
new, and tliat general opinitm hud not hoi'ii [»assi\ely wait- | 
ing for the* urrivrd of a ])hilos()[dier from India, udiolly un- i 
jifVectetl by lllnglish prejudices. When young men begin to 1 
think on important suhjccls, tlieir rapid discoveries ami 
positive conelusioiis arc regarded by mataror minds with 
u feeling of tolerant amuseieami. A vigorous inielh’ci 
relensed in middle age from absorbing o(’cn[)ation naturally 
exliibits tho pecnlixirities, if not the presurnplion, of 
youth. 

Sir G. CAMT'iiKiiL repeated to the Sntaal Science A^^'^oeia- 
tiou in a (lillerent form his fanlastical application to Lug- 
lish land of Indian syvstoms of tenure. Antiquaries and 
historical jurist. s have of late years thrown much light on 
prindlive ibrms of landed pnqierty, and on the varioii.s eon- 
dilions under wliich it exists in many part.s of the world. 
It is well known tliat previous writer.s had too commonly 
assumed that the English distrilailion of the owncr.slnp and 
occupation of land was universal, if nol necessary ; and jiro- 
bably there arc still English landlords who have never 
doubted that they and their tciiaiits ami the labourers on 
tlieir e.states form the indispcn.sal)lc clemnnls of an imrmil- 
ablo society. Sir G. Caahmuu.l was at liberty, if he thought 
it worth while, to coiilirra by Ida authority tho familiar 
statement that land tenure is not the same in Bengal us iii 
England, though his preference for the system which may 
suit a simpler and more primitivo community might pro- 
bably bo mistaken. Experience has nothing to do with the 
sweeping doctrine that no property in land can have a 
rightful or natural existence. 1 1 soems probable that an insti- 
tution which has existed for centuries in England and 
throughout civilized Europe may at least bo intelligible, and 
perhaps even dofonsiblo. If Sir G. CAMpnBiUi liad taken 
more time to think a.ud to learn beluro lio commenced his 
course of dogmatic teaching, ho might perhaps havo dis- 
covered that all rights of property aro ideal and con- 
ventional in the sarao sense with the dominion of land. 
The right of tho possc.ssor of a shilling to command a 
shilling’s worth of commodith^a or of personal service is in 
all ros[K3cts analogous to the riglit of a landlord to receivo 
rent for tho use of his fields by a tenant. If a sy.sUim of 
Communism is ever practically established iii England or 
in any part of Europe, it will probably havo been gradually 
introduced by tho preliminary confiscation of tho property 
of landownoi’s. Mortgagees will neco.ssarily bo submitted 
to the same process of expropriation, and then the question 
will immediately arise why other public and private 
creditors should have aii advantage over tho.so who 
have invested in landed security. It will be im[jo.ssiblo 
to stop short oven with the adoption of Iii. Louis 
Br-AKc’s formula, that all persons shall receive from 
the State Or other universal distributor according to 
their needs. Consistent levellers will easily prove that 
no man has ’ a right to need more than another ; and 
ultimately a vast community compelled to work by mili- 
tazy discipline will bo maintained, if it ia mfintained at 


all, on uniform rations, A system of society modelled, 
except that it would havo no external aid, on that of 
IJcngal during a famine would scarcely approve itself to 
Sir G. CAMPfiEij/s judgment. He would probably dispute 
tho inferences which are drawn by his critics from hia 
parlinl and luisty judgments. It is only by way of illns- 
irafion that it becorno.s expedient to comment on his sudden 
eotielubions. In p(»liiical controvei’sy sumo tliirags mu.st 
be Ijikt'u fur gnmted, nor is it desirable incessantly to tako 
tlie sociiil machine lo j)i(‘ecs for the purpose of seeing how 
it lA miid^’. The English nation is happily by 3io nicaus 
ready to aerepf. novel theories from unsophisticated Anglo- 
Jiidian iu''' true tors. Tho tnidcr.s of Bradford, who aro pro- 
bably not profound Greek scholars, laUdy voted l)y an 
overwhelming majority that Greek should be taught in tho 
grammar sehool where their suns aro educated. Sir G. 
Cam1‘1]i:ltAs simple-minded belief that w'hatcvcr is is wrong 
would nut havo eommendod itself to the obtuse iidnds of 
Yorkshire inaiinfacturers. 


Till*: DVKV PADTT.V .AND MARSHAL 
MAGMA 11 OX. 

S ircrr altontion as Erench politioi.'ins have been aide to 
.^[i.iro cluihig the last week from tlie Spanish Note 
ami f lio recall of tlie f ftil.iofjur has been cdaijiied and merited 
by tho Duke uf Paula. When tho Government I'aute to 
study this geiil human's address to tho electors, it scern.s to 
have ooeuiTCil to ihein that to favour hia return would be 
ianlsiiuouut to accepting his rt'.ading of tho events which 
the S(‘]*tennati‘ is to usher in. Perhaps if theDuKB had re- 
stricted himself to thee\pressioriofhi.s hope thatNArouEuN IV. 
would then bi‘ pla(;ed on ilie throne, tho Guvenimimt might 
havo cmidoiif'd this, as they have condoned a good nmuy 
other Impirialist sentiments. But he went on to say that 
Urn best means of preparing the way for this blessed 
r<‘ ’tit v.oiihl b<‘ to return Imperialist deputies and thus to 
mvate in the Asscmibly il!^clf a majority of tho right sort. 
If after this tho Government had given him any active 
eouiitenanee, tliey would havo been asked whether I hey took 
tho same view as the Duke uf Pauiiv a.s to tho result of 
electing Irnpcaiabsts ; and in this respect common sense is 
so entirely on tho l)i iii;’s side tliat no amount of Minis- 
terial denials would have porsuudod peopJo to the eoiitvaiT. 
Under tlie.^e eirenmstanco.s tlio Cabinet derided to rr*nmm 
jieutral, but they have found to their cost that it is iibnost 
as true of neutrality fi.s of a (pjarrel, that it takes two to make 
it. If .so, tlie Duke of Padua wa.s resolva}d that ho would not 
he one of tho two. With admirable boldness ho wrote to all 
tho Alayors in the departuiout asking them for their kind 
assislanoo in promoting hia ridurn, and grounding hi.s 
reipiest on tho fact that in a reeent interview Marshal 
MaoMatton had authorized him tf) declare that the Govern- 
ment wished to maintain tho strictest neutrality in tho 
conte.st in Seine and Oise. Thi.s was more Ihau 
tlio Ministry could siaiid, and at tho ii.sk of alienating tho 
Bonapnrlist.s altogether, tho Franroiti was in.stnietcd 
to say that, in presenting the Marshal to the cliM^tors 
in tho chaiTieter uf a sympathizer with the Im- 
jicrialist candidate, and in giving a political mean- 
ing lo a eonversiition which wa.s only an intereliaiigc 
uf the ordinary .social eourfesios, the Duko of f*ADUA had 
been guilty of an unwortliy nianicuvre. Le.st iJiia dis- 
avowal slioiiM not make a sutliidcnt iuipres.sion on tlie 
Mayors, tho JVcfcct was directed to send theiA a formal 
Circular reminding them that in tho department of Seiiio 
mid Oise ho alone h.acl the right to speak to them in the 
iiamo of tho Govfrmncnt, and warning them that thu 
neutrality which tho Government wi.sheJ to onforco on 
them wa.s a diflercnt rioutTvality from that contemplated by 
tho Duko of Padua. The Duke had assumed that by re- 
fraining from taking any part in tho election the Govern- 
ment had left its subordinates free, oven in thoir official 
cajiacity, to tako what part they liked. Tho Pre- 
fect pointed out that what tho Government meant lo 
convoy was that its subordinates in their official oa))ocity 
should support neither candidate. Tho Duke of j^^DLA 
replied to this Circular by another letter addi'essed to tlio 
Mayors. CoTi.sidoring tho relations which exist in Franco 
between the Prefect and tho Government, and tho cxlremo 
improbability that tlie Prefect w'ould have written in such 
terms if ho had not been acting under orders, tho Dukk’s 
second letter is a masterpiece. Tho Prefect’s Circular, he 
nays, is nothing else than a breach of tho neutrality pro« 
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claimed by IMarsbal MacMahon. In saying that lie aV-no 
has the right of^viug expression to the riows of the Go- 
vemmont, the r refect deceives hiinsolf. Above Piofocts 
and Ministers alike there is the Chief of the State. 1 
** have made yon acquainted with the language used to rnc 
“ by Marshal JMacMahok, and I voassert in the most ah'^oluto 
** manner all that I have said of it. The CireulHr will not, 

“ I am sure, liavo the effect wliieh the Ih'rfoet and Ihe 
“ Republican candidate may expect il to hav<*.” 

At this point the patience of the GovciJimc ui gave way. 
To see their own Prefect put aside and tolii that In* did not 
know his busines.s, to see the Mayors cauiii»ned no! to pay | 
any attention to him but to take their iiihlnictimislVom the 
Duke of Padca, was too much for the most Jhuiapartist 
member of the Cabinet. On Wednesday n Coumal 
Ministers was hold, and the Duke of Padta was dLsmisstd 
from his place among the .Mayors. Tlio coinmunn of 
Coursoii L’Anlnay knows him no more. Kven n<»\Vj how- 
ever, the DbKT; was not ^ilcncc(l. This time he wri{e.s 
diivct to .Mnrshfil MAcMAifov, and inake^ it \eiy cli.ir tiint 
though (ho Chief of the Stab* may he iihove PrefevK 
and IMini'.tcrs, ho is n«)i, in tlic Duke of Paiu \'s 
estimation, aboy^ the Duke of Paum. At aiuthtr 
ihiu', he Sftjs, he should have allouxul tlu* .Ministci lal 
decree (o pass with silent indilfcrcnci’, Inif uii(l(‘r existing 
<*q’^Tu.s(anoes lio is compelled to notice it. ll may he 
4hnt, in dismissing him from his pu.st, the MAi?sif\L in- 
tends to disclaim the laiiguago ho attributed to Imu 
in their recent interview. In that ease Iho IhKr feels it 
his duty to affirm oiico more the ahsolnte oxuetm nf liis 
version of it, and ho believes that nobody will <lonht his 
word. This is really an oxtremrly ele\<‘r line to take. It 
seems to place the Mausitat* and the Duke of P\i»l’\ in | 
oiiposltion as to w^hat took place at an int<*r\iewal whieh 
only they wero pre.sent. Dpon this point the DtikiN 
memory may bo a^. lecurato as the M mi ; indeed, as i 
the M.MiSHAb has political reasons for disd\owine tb« Dewi 's [ 
interpretation, it is likely to bo even mojv axurate. 
Tho Duko of Padih evidently calculates that the readei^ 
of his letter to Mar.slml MacMahon will not be at the trouble 
of referring to his original letter to tho ^Mayors. If they 
do refer to it, they will of course sec that it is md, the 
account given by tho Dukk of tho Marsh m/s words which 
tho Government htia disavowed, but tlie iiif^ivnci as 
to the liberty allowed to tho Mayors wdiich the Drier: cliosc 
to draw from tlioso words. Marshal MacMahon told the 
Duke of Padua that his Goveinmcnt would maintain a 
siucerxi neutrality between him and M. ShNAun, and this 
statement has never been challenged. It was only when 
the DijKF, went on to argue that this declaration of mu- 
trnlity ou the part of the Government xvas taniamnuiit to 
full permission to tho Mayors to constitute theinsc I \ os par- 
tisans that the Government interfered. 

Wlial'^ver inilucnco this correspondeiico may exereibi- on 
the jj'iTiicular cloetiou to wdiieli it rolutes, the Duke of 
PaDi'\ may cheer himbelf by the rcilection that he has 
caused the Govc'riimcut a great deal more anuo^aiico than ' 
they have caused him. lie has compelled I hem to come 
to an open quaiTcl with an imperialist leader, and by thii* 
meaus to run tho risk of alienating Imperialist support in 
any dtyartinent — if there still bo such a department — in 
which a candidate dcclar(»a himself as a supporter of the 
S(‘pteiinato pure and simple. Even the Journal ih\ 
hitherto the most ardent advoc’atc of tho coalition 
with iho Bonajiartists, has boon couipolhHi to change 
its tone, jiwd now writes with edifying gravity of 
the Empire as tho cause of all the misfortunes 
under which France has lately suffered — of tho unity of 
Italy, of tho oxpulition to Mexico, of the aggrandize- 
ment of Prussia, and a hundred other services of the 
same kind. Ministerialists who take this tone must be 
supposed to have counted the cost, and it must be admitted 
tliat tlio attitude of the Duke of Padua made it very diffi- 
cult for them to take any other. But the coat may possibly 
be greater than they expect. If tho Imperialists had no 
passions, they would still support tho personal Septqnnate, 
no matter what insults they might have to endure froia its 
partisans. Tlie longer Franco can bo kept without a 
BotiJed Oovornmont tho belter will be tho chancee of 
Imperialism, and if the Bonapartists can but bear this 
in mind, they will ^raist in tumiug the other cheek. 
But tho Duke of Padua’s letter to Marshal MacMahon 
seems to show that thwo is a limit beyond which even tho 
humility dictated by interest cannot go. Tho shrewdest 
politicians ace not (rdo from bursts of anger, and it is far ' 
* 


from unlikely that under tho influence of ono of these the 
Imperialists may not only wdthdmw their support from 
Ministorml candidates in elections, if any such should pre- 
sent themselves, but what is jaore serious, decline to vote 
with Ministers in tho Assembly. In that event it is not 
very evident how tho Governmont will make good their 
defection. If they lose tho Bonapartists, they must appeal 
cithtsr to tho Legit imisU or to the Conservative ilcpubli- 
can.s, to tho Fixtrenio llight, or to the Left Centre. Their 
ohaiico of winning back the former .scorns smallor than ever. 
The Duke Di^'A/.hS ]ia,‘< .'ilioiwly given them grave offonco in 
1 * (‘.illing the and ho ;nay have to givi* them further 

ollbiice hy wilbdrawing tho officials who are accused of 
slioiving Carlist syni])uthies on iho Pyroiioau frontier. An 
alliance with the Lott Centro is always to bo liail, but it 
c.vn be laid only on one condition — ihe recognition of tho 
J{(‘pul)li(‘. 'fho care vvbicli J\l. Dupai in: has lately tukrui to 
identify thi‘ Goveinnioiit of Marshal MacMahon wiLli that 
of M. TiJikifs .shows iliat he has not yet given up the hope 
of .st'cing the Kepiildic frankly accepted by ^larshiil M\''. 

vhdx, and tlie .state of utter trie ndlcSsiiess in which the 
(invernment is hki'ly to stand at the opciiiug of the 
Session ^\Jll make it a niaticr of the ntniost luoinent 
to them to eoiistruet a majority of some kind. But 
an alliance with tho ilcpuhlicans will be a very 
bitter p.Il for the OrleanisU to swallow, and tbeve liave 
lately been some iiulications of an niteiiticm on tlu ir part 
to diseit Marshal MaoMahov if ho slionhl desert the Con- 
servative pally by taking the Left Ceuli'o into Ills isainsels. 
The M would then have to elioose between gov ei u- 
ing with a majority from which the jiarty who had plau*d 
him Hi power wa^ aUog(‘tlur i‘\cludi‘d, and governing with 
no inajorily at all. Kither of these c.x])i‘dients would ho 
eveitdingly ili-lasteful to him, and wo do not know that 
time are an\ data from wha'h to eonclude which of tlio 
two evils he wmild think the less. The Duke (if Padua 
may not liavo done the best for liis party in forcing the 
Uovcrnnuiit to di-^ovvn him so publicly, but bo may enjoy 
to tl.( full the plea.^iiivs wliieh (low from giatilicd spite. 

TITK LONDON GAS COMPA.NTllS. 

fflllE Aleiropolitau Board of Works and the Corporaticu 
JL of tho City of London have doterniincd to apply in 
the next SusMoii of J^irlnimnt for powers to supply ga,s 
within tluar rospcetivu dK>triets Thi.i Bills to bo in- 
iruduc(d will ])roInbly contain provisions tor tlie con- 
stimtion of now works for tho manufacture and distribution 
of gas ; hut, if (lie promoters are iu earnest, t Ik ir real 
object will be more reasonable and inoTO defensible than 
tho absurd jiroject of doubling tho expenditure alreatly 
incurred in tlu* pj-ovision of a necessary of life. The real 
([uestiou for Purliameut to consider wnll be tlio future 
owiieivship of the e.\istrjg works, and not the waste of an 
enormous sum and the Nieiitice of valuable sjiaco in the 
erection of imw gas-vvoiks. The iiiliabitants of London, 
even where they are inditterent to tho spoliation of joint- 
stock property, would scarcely desire that every street in 
tho metropolis should bo disturbed by laying down a second 
set of mains lor the purpose of rendering tho existing 
distributive ap[iaratufi useless. That this is tho sclieme 
ostensibly recommended by certain members of the Board 
of Works and the Corporation i.s only an additional illus- 
tration of tlie national tendency to conduct business by 
the raachiuery of fiction. In applying for power to 
conrttnu't works tho municipal bodies aim at a compulsory 
purcha.so, wlnoli they hope to effect on inequitable terms by 
tlio aid of a formidable menace. Eight years ago an 
attempt to confiscate a part of the property of the Gas 
Companies w'os universally conderanod ; nor has Purliameut 
iu a single instance allowed Corporations to purchase gas- 
works against the will of their owners, oven at their full 
value. The alternative powder of establishing a subsidized 
competition wl^h it would Ijt* impossible to resist lias 
never been seriously claimed before a Committee. Gas 
consumers have but a small and doubtful interest In tho 
transfer of the supply of gas from Joint-Stock Companies 
to representative bodies. If the works are bought at a 
fair price, gas (‘an neither be made cheaper nor better by a 
Corporation than by a Company; and tho prospective 
reduction of price or improvement of quality as tho con- 
Bumptiou extends is an advantage common to both methods 
of supply. In Manchester and some other towns the 
Corporation raises an iimome from tho profits of supply, 
for the benefit of tbo general community. If the supply 
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were in the hands of the Company, the sn^luB ^<mld 
under the general law be applied to the reduction of price. 

The recent agitation has been canaed by the rise in the 
price of gas which was sanctioned some months since by 
Commissioners appointed by the Board of Trade in conse- 
mienoe of the great increase in the cost of maniiFaottire. 
One of the Companies which wore authorized to add a per- 
centage to their charge has already returned to its former 
rates ; but the majority of the Board of Works is not in- 
clined to let slip an occasion of increasing its powers. The 
authority of the Board of Trade and of their CornmiBsioners 
was, in the case of the Imperial Gas Company, conferred 
by an Act passed in 1869. The Commisei oners are em- 
powered “ to fix such an illuminating power and such a price 
“ as shall bo calculated to yield the Company with duo care 
‘‘ and management (after allowing for the excess or 
“ sniplus, if any, earned, in the then last preceding year to 
“ the credit of the divisible profit and to tlie R(‘S(TVcd Fund 
“ of the Company) a dividend attaining as near as may be, 

“ but in no case exceeding, the rate of dividend to which tlio 
“ respective capitals of tho Company are entitled under 
“ this Act and the existing Acts of the Comf)Liny, and to 
“ make up the llcserved Fund and tho Contingency Fund 
“ of tlio Company.’* The Coinniissioners are in no case 
to fix the illuminating power lower, or the price liiglier, than 
tho maximum and minimum respectively lixed by the Act 
of 1 860 ; and, subject to tlio foregoing provision, they are 
to fix' the power as high and the price os low as circum- 
stances will permit. After full in(|iiiry the Commissioner.^, 
consisting of an eminent h.iwyev, a chemist of the liiglie.st 
j’ank. and an experienced actuary, Riujctioned the price and 
power which the JJoiird of Works, who hatl op{K)st.:d the 
demand of tho Companies, now resent by the introduc- 
tion of their Bill, 'flic authorized dividend was ten per 
cent, on a portion of tho capital, and seven per ceni. on 
that whicli ho.s been recently raised. The present share- 
holders havo of course for the most part piircliascd their 
stock at tho market rates on the fa.itli of the existing Acts. 
Tho dividend of ten pen cent, on the capital of Ga.s Com- 
panics was allowed by the public Gas Clauses Bill of 1846; 
but of late year's Committees of Parliament have habitually 
limited tho dividend on newly anthorizod ca})itnl to seven 
per cent. It was for the protection both of proprieiiOrs 
and consumers that the Imperial Gas Act of 1869, and 
similar Acts afTecting otlier London Gas Companie.s, were 
passed. If, after the legislation of i860 and 1869, all 
the owners of gas shares should be suddenly deprived of 
their pro[)evty without compensation, tho security of per- 
sonal and of real estate would bo gi'avcl} inij)uircd. 

A member of the Metropolitan Board complaiued at a 
recent meeting tliat, in the absence of municipal institutions 
for London, the Board had not oven power to supply tlio 
])opnl:ition with gas. As tho samo disability attaches in 
.similar circumstances to every Corponitiou in the kingdom, 
it woiilil luivo been strange tiuit a Board created for certain 
sjicclfic ami limited purposes should possess un])rcccdcntcd j 
powers. Thu dissatisfied representative of a Vestry might 
have been expected to remember that the City Corporation j 
hits as little power to supply gas as tho Board of Works. 
In several instances Gas Coiiipauics promoting Bills for 
adilitional powers havo been met by Corporations with Bills 
for compulsory purchase, or, as an altoniativo, for tho con- 
struct ion of compotitivo works. The result has often boon 
a compromiso in the form of a purchase ; and Committees 
have always required that the full value of tho property of 
the Comfianies ^ihould bo paid, as an iudispcnsublo condi- 
tion of tho transfer. Tho only case in which a Bill for 
compulsory purchase 1ms boon independently promoted 
was that of the Sheffield Corporation tivo or six years 
ago. In that case tho promoters offered tho full value 
of the property of tho Company; but, as they failed to 
prove any mismana^emont, tho Corami ttoo throw out 
the Bill without calling on tho opponents. In the last 
Session the Nottingham Gas Company promoted a Bill 
for raising additional capital, and the Corporation in 
turn promoted a Bill for purchase. Before tho case 
was hoard the Company agreed to sell their property for 
a considerable bonus iu addition to its market valuo. 
An exactly similar contest between the Nottingham Cor- 
poration and tho Water pompany ended, in doiault of 
agreement, in tho rejection of the 'Bill for compulsory pur- 
chase. The London Corporation aud the Metropolitan 
Board of Works will be unablo to adduce a single prece- 
dent even for compulsory purchase at the fall yalue of 
the shares. Their proposal to establish competitive works 


is too obvicH&sly inexpedient to bo adopted, oven if it wore 
not flagrantly uiijmst.; It may bo assumed, that tho Cor% 
poration and the Board of Works will be unable* to prove 
any case of mismanagemoiit or neglect. The gas referees 
appointed undor tlie (Jas Acts are fcspousiblo for tlm 
quality of the gas supplied^ which undoubtedly be 

improved if the consumers wore wilhug to incur the 
requisito expense. No Committee to which tho Bills may 
bo referred is likely to override in substance tho decision of 
the highly competent Commissioners who lately oonsidered 
tho cases of tho Chart^orod Gas Oomjiany and tho Imperial 
Company. 

Although Parliament has hitherto declined to enforce the 
transfer of gas and water undertakings from Companies to 
public bodies, it may be doubted whether it has not com- 
mitt(3d an error, though on the right side. It is much mure 
important that proj)Crty should be protected than that 
Corporations should have tho satisfaction of controlling tho 
supply of gas and water ; but shareholders, while they are 
entitled to tho full income derived from thoir capital, have 
no farther claim or interest. A landowner has a senti- 
mental attachment to his fields ; but a recipient of ten por 
Ci'iit. on a given sum has no preference for one solvent pay- 
master over another. If a Corporation consents to pay the 
annual income, giving sufficient security, tho ratepayers 
may perhaps bo pleased, aud tho gas and water shareholders 
are iu no way hurt. In theory the consumers or their 
rcpresentaf.ives ought to be tho nominal owners of tho 
surplus profits to which they are already entitloii. The 
Gas Clauses and Water Clauses Acts of 1846 virtually 
elTuuted change of ownership which would be formally 
accomplished by a transfer. Ail Gas Companios, after 
paying thoir authorized dividends, and providing any re- 
serve allowed by their special Acts, must apply their 
surplus profits to a reduction of rates. In other words, tho 
con.sumers are tho residuary proprietors, and the share- 
holders, as long as they earn their maximum dividend, are 
merely annuitants or mortgagees, and trustees of tho 
surplus. It is consistent with principle that tho beneficial 
owiic#3 should administer the exstato, inasmuch as the share- 
holders liave no motive for improving tho property after 
tlif ir own incomes are fully secured, Tho holder uf 1,000/. 
iu tho stock of one of tho London G?xb Compani(?s is 
entitled cither L) 100/., or, as tho case may be, to 70/. a 
year. The Acts provide that the price may bo increased to 
the point at which his dividend can bo earned. Ho is also 
('utitlcd to tho benefit of a further payment towards a 
limited reserve or insurance fund. If there are any other 
prospective advantages, they would be taken into account 
in settling tho tonus of a purchase ; but, when all tho claims 
of justice aro satisfied, Parliament would bo justified in 
establishing, although for tho first time, tho principle of 
compulsory transfor. If tho Board of Works or the Corpo- 
ration wero to reject equitable terms, thoir refusal to 
purchase would involve an acknowledgment that tho works 
could not be nioro economically or advantageously con- 
ducted than at present. It is impossible tliat any Farlia- 
mentai-y Committee should allow public bodies at a great 
aud ivasteful cost to undersell and ruin undertakings \Yliioh 
they refuse to purchase. 


WIFB MURDER. 

I T i.s satisfactory to find that tho Homb SKcaETAity has 
had sufficient firmnesvS to resist tho solicitations ad- 
dressed to him on behalf of tho murderer Coppen, and that 
tho law has been allowml to take its oourse. Coppen, wo 
aro glad to see, was hanged on Tuesday. We aro glad 
of this, not of course fiom any unchristian fooling towards 
CopPKN, but because we trust his death may, if tho samo 
course is persistently followed in other cnaes, be tho means 
of saving the lives of a groat many Coppens, and particu- 
larly tho lives of their wives. It is obvious that tho effect 
of tho criminal law as a deterring influence must neoessarily 
depend upon the dogroo of certamty with which its threat- 
ened punishments 01*0 actually inflicted. In proportion to 
the chandbs of oscapo thero will be a tendency to reckon on 
them, and when, in other cases, the law is carried out, it 
will be apt to have tho appearance of injustico or caprice. 
There was unfortunately nothing novel or peculiar in the 
circumstances of the murder which Coppeh committed. It 
was only one of those too flimiliar oases of the murder of a 
wife by a drunken husband which et&tinue to occur with 
increasing foequency, and which, indeedi ore becoming 
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so CoTumon that they scarcely attract atlenlitjn. If a 
man happens in a inouunil ul’ exhiJaa’Jition to In-at his 
wife about the head with a poker, or to danco all over 
her with iron-shod clogs, tho magi .stmt es can hardly 
bring themselves to give liim niorj^ lhan a few weeks’ 
imprisonment; and if the woman dies fibiiudant misoiia 
are instantly suggested why her dc^ath should bo 7‘0g:irde<l 
as a trivial kind of !ioei<h*nlal rnimslaughler. In tlieso 
days of expansive phil.anthropy it is yioihap.s iiol going too 
far to ex[)mss a hope that in j’ntiiro the wives of working- 
men may ho inurdcrcd loss frccpiently, and that working- 
men, c von if they do nut care for their w'ives’ live.s, will 
show some regard for their own, and avoid sharing I he foi' 
of Coj’J'KN by ri'fraining as hir as poseihlo from iiuilating Ills 
example. The ohji'cL of hanging Coi pex xvas of coui.-^e not 
to take a poor revenge on the wretched man himsc'lf, hut 
to warn others wlio jriight he tempted to commit the s;im«3 
crime — or, as it is styled in tho eujdiemism of his friends and 
symputhlzeis, error— that they had hotter md. \\"o gather, 
however, Irom the speeches which were nuido nt a meeting 
of working-men on Saturday last at ('amberwell, where 
CoiTKX liveil, that tlmro is an ojiinioii that greater indul- 
geiico should bo shown to persons, e-»[>e(!iallv if they behnig 
to Iho ojierative class, wdio kill their uI’ n, »Sover.d 
speakers iiri^ed m exLoriualloii of llio crime tliat it was (‘om- 
mitted in a moiiient of p:i.ssiun, and (hat tJie mnrderf“r Ijad 
been ])rovoked to do it by worj.s from lil.s wife*; and tlie 
gcnej'al t<>iieof lliu Jiieet-ing seems to ha\'(' la.\ oiircHl tlu' thi iiry 
that a nagging wife must lay her aceoiiiit to ho murdered 
if her busliand hajiptms to got drunk or lose liis temper. 
One speaker, Mr. Sir lias, even wuit so far as to .say that 
every ono pixwiit was as liablo as Oui-M.v to ennnuit a 
crime cjC this kind in a moment of nucoulrullablo passion. 
Wo can only say that W'e tru.st that, if ^Ir. Sn im.s should 
at' any time unfortunately yield to that lasle for hoiiruhlc 
wliieli ho assumes to bo a eommon fiNitnro of human 
nature, at least in hi.s own cla.ss of liie, i\lr. Ci;uss will bo 
then at tlic Ibnno Ollice.. 

It is impossible to shut our eyes to tbe i \ 'deuce wbicli 
meets ns at c^ery turn that at the prc.sent raomeut a eon- 
sidorabh; part of the populaiioii of iliis eouuiry is sulfering 
from a sort of epidemic of viohnu'e and brutality ; and it, is 
to bo feared that the origin of this disorder may in a lai'go 
degree be traced to tho morbid tenderness and delicacy w illi 
wbicli sueh crimes arc too often treated. It. would be absurd 
to suppo.'^e that tho execution of (kji'ia.v will fiieonrage 
Mr. IStoiijs or any other gentleman ot similar [iru- 
clivities to murder Ids wife; but if Cnrrr..,\ liad beem 
reprieved, il might have had a din'erent oUeet. TJiis 
is a very good example of tlic sort of cases in wliieli a 
question is raised as to tho ])rcmoditat,iun of a murder, ll 
was showm that (kirriiN was not in tho habit of treating his 
wife iiTikiiidly, but he had for some time fallen into 
intemperate habits. On the night, before tlie murder be 
had hi'cn drinking, and when his wife ^eraou^tratc•d with 
him, he w'cnt out fur more liquor. It does not exactly 
appear how' ho spent the night, but probably be was drink- 
ing or sleeping off bis debauch, ills wife did not see him 
again till next morning. He was then in the shop, and as 
she pa.ssed throngh ho rushed at her, and, without a word, 
stahiied her with a long pork- butcher’s kuifo whieli he 
had in his hand. Whetlier the womau had fir-st spoken to 
him is not known. Before she died she said that she W'as 
Surry for her husband, that she had “aggravated” him, 
and that .she hoped he would not be jniTiished. Cui’rKX, in 
the stateinCMit which ho made just helbro his cxecuttun, 
said ihiit lie did not know wliot occurred before ho slabb».«* 
his wife. It w po.ssible that she may have spoken sharply 
to him, hut the pi'obahility is that it was her love and 
])ity for the man that made her afterwards try to uliield 
him from ])unishment by suggesting that slic had given 
him provocation. In any ease, if there was provocation 
at all, it could only have been a passing word, as she 
BCCTiis to have Ixien attacked almobt as soon as rIic 
appeared, in should bo obsiTved that Coii’KN had that 
morning borrowed the knife wu’tli wbicli he committed 
the murder from a iieighbouiing butcher, saying ho 
wanted it to cut bread and baiter, and asked to have 
it “touched up for him”< — that is, sharpened. It is unne- 
cessajy to sujiposo that he procured the knife with a do- 
libcrato intention to use it upon liis -wife. He had been 
drinking lieavily, and liad possibly been brooding over his 
wife’s repT'Ouch.es. Thoro can he little doubt that it was 
jiot ft cold and plotted murder, but that ho stabbed his 
wife because he hod maddened himself with drink, Baron 


BuAMWRi.r;, who tried the case, impra.ssed upon tho jury 
very strongly that if a man, without lawful cause, and 
without circumstances to reduce the act to manslaughter, 
inflicted a deadly wound on another of which that person 
died, ho was guilty of murclor, although tho thought of 
doing it never erdered liis mind until the moment ho gave 
tho fatal blow, llo added that ho told the jury that with- 
out a jiaitiele of doubt, and that li<^ was as sure of it as of 
any pvojxisition of law ever laid down. Tho question is, 
in faef, \>ljetlu‘r tliero, is nf I lie moment of killing an iiiten- 
tiun to kill, or to inflict an injury wliich maybe rca.sonabIy 
(‘xpoefed to result in duilh. Undor these oireumstauccs 
the jury had no altt'riiativo but to find tbc prisoner 
guilt}’ of munler, but they were weak enough to add a 
n-eoiiiiiiendjii.iou to mercy. Tlie J-luMtc Skouktauy has, 
however, taken the more coi-reet view that those who 
ar^^ nicht in want of morey ai’O tho wives of men like 

Cori'EN. 

It is too orteii overlooked that tho object cf capital 
piini.sbiuent is to ])n*soT'vo life; and tliero would no 
iloiihl he a general desire to put an end to sueh punish- 
ments if y/j/'.v.N'e'j/rs It'S would only begin. In tho 

]>reM‘id iust.iuef} it is iiujto.ssiblo to say how far tho crime 
was preiuedilaloLl ; but the diqith of tho wound— 'Six inches, 
through .s(a}s rind rlnthes — shuw.s that the thrust must at 
(he momeiil when it was made, have been inteiidod to do 
serious harm; and it is a.s well that cxperimeiiLs of this 
kind .should (n‘ diseouiMged. It ap[)eiirH to have been in 
the niiiuH of some of the Avorking-men at Camberwell tliat, 
ll a mnii is tt» bo banged for killing liis Avife in a fit of 
druukenne.^s, this is ;m inierf(‘ront*o with the liberty (;f 
drinking. Ik-oiu this point of Aiiwv drunkenness is re- 
garded a.s a sort of eerlilieato entitling the hearer to 
eoijiiuit murder Avith impunity. It Avonld bo saiisfae- 
toiy to ibid (diat scriou.s rclli'ijlion on the possible eonsc- 
qiieiM-es of getting drunk had tlie cfleet of prmnoling 
sobriely. Ono of the ebit'f arguments at the meeting at 
Cuniberwell Avas that “mercy had beem shoAvn to others 
“ Avho had committed” Avliat is called “rash deeds” 
-iinilar to that for which CorrKN Avas condemned. One 
! rpeaker remarked that, “if the law were abvays strictly 
“ carried oiil, it AVonld ho ridienlous to aticmi>t to save 
“ CoiM'KN.’' ’file Tneaniiig of this is of course that, as other 
murderers had hinm got ofl’ CoiTh?? might a.s avoII he got olf 
too. There can bo no dnubt that reprieves liave been granlcd 
ill other eases on iu.suflicient grounds, and the consoquonce 
Jias bec'ii an impression tliat capital puui.shment for mui‘der 
Ava.s going to be gradually abolished. A year or two since 
a clergyman at Brixton murdered his Avife with great de- 
libiTatioii and under circumstanco.s ut peculiar atrocity, and 
hi.s life was spared Ibr no other reason than that ho Avas a 
re.speetahk; ])er.son. It is sncli eases as this which confuso 
and Aveaken tlio public sense of the gravity of crime, aud 
sliow the neei'ssiiy of treating it with uniform and unfalter- 
ing stringency. 


THE P()[J(.5Y OE TIIl'l LOCAL G0VJ':RNMENT 
BOABl). 

EADEUS of tho Beport of the Local Government 
Board for 1873 t>f Hr. Simon’s Report for tho 
same year may have noticed .some traces of disagreement, 
at nil evenks in theory, betAveen the Board and its Medical 
Oilieer. 'riio medical journals enable us to fix more exactly 
upon tho point on which tho two authorities are at vari- 
ancL, Shortly stated, it comes to this, that the Board aro 
of opinion that tho additional Avoik tlirown on tho depart- 
ment by the Public Health Acts should bo done by tho 
ordinary liispeetors, while Mr. Si.mon is of opinion that tho 
Bujiervision and suggestion of sanilary reforms should bo 
exclusively entrusted to Medical Ins()oclor8. The argu- 
ments relied on by the advocates of tho latter course aro 
sufliciontly obvious. Tho prevention of disease is at least 
as important a Avork as the cure of it; and if avo do not 
think of putting laymen to do tho one, why should wo put 
tliom to do tho otlier ? The business of the Inspector is to 
bring the coucluKions of sanitary science to bear pn tho 
facts Avhich he finds existing in his district, and ho will do 
thi.s Avith far gj-oator succcks if he is himself experiment- 
ally acquainted with these conclusions, or has perhaps 
a.ssistcd in establishing thorn, than if ho merely accepts 
them at .second-hand. This reasoning leaves out of sight 
tAvo very important considerations. Tho first is 
that, though tho importance of preventing disease is ns 
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great as that of curing it, tho ditficulty of preventing it 
is very inucli less. Tlui cure of actual disease is tho liighcst 
achievement of tho medical art. Tho prevention of discuMo 
is really little more tlian a matter of emurnon sense. A 
layman will bo helpless in the presouce of typhoid fever, 
but he may know ns well as tho doctor that tho pollntion 
of drinking water by sewagi* is the ordinary cause of 
typhoid, and an examination of tho relative position.s of tho 
well and the cesspool will tell whether such coimuunication 
is likely to exist in a partic«ilar ciiso. An investigation of 
this kind is not specially doctor’s work ; it is ns inueh a 
matter for the civil engineer, or for any one who can use a 
two-foot rule, can ascertain the tall of tho ground, and can 
find out whether the soil is porous or retentive. No doubt 
it is essential that tlio Insj)cctor should bo able, if 
necessary, to cheek Lis conclusions by reference to an 
expert. An analysis of the water contained in tho well 
may disclose the presence of sewage, and this fact i.s 
valuable both as satisfying the Inspector that luj drew th(5 
right inference from the proximity of tlie well and tho 
cesspool, and also as j)iitt.ing the case in a more) convincing 
and servi(i(*able form, lint tho necessity of having jn(’di(;al 
expei'ts to refer to does not involve tho necessity of having 
every Inspector a medical export, and there is no reason 
why the choice of tho department should bo restricted to 
members of a single profe.ssion when the technical training 
peculiar to that prof(;ssion is not universally required. 

Tlio sebond con.sidcra.t Ion left out of sight by wbat, for 
convenienco sake, may bo called the mc([ieal party is of 
still greater weight. The work of the Local Government 
Hoard is hardly ever a work of first instance. When tho 
central authorities have made up tbf'ir minds tbat‘sucli 
or such sanitary measures ought hj bo undertaken in such | 
or such a district, they have not got simydy to giv(> the 
order and set the work in train. The real obstacle.s to 
sanitary progress have still to bo overcome ; the local au- 
thorities have to bo convinced that the measures in ques- 
tion are really uocoasary. It is with thc/'O local authorities 
that the initiative rests, for the very siinfde reason that it 
is by the ratepayers wliorn they rcju'oscnl, that tho cost of 
the work will have to be borne. The Ltjcal Govornineiit 
Board have the power, in tho last resort, of Hup(‘r.seding the 
local aiiihoritios, but it is evident that, if tlii.s power niav 
often resorted to, the unpopularity of the central am hori tit's 
would bo so great as to constitute a grave mlditioiial diffi- 
culty in the way of amendment, ft is of oxl remo import- 
auco, thorefore, that the suggestions made to (lie local 
autlioritic.s by tho Jnsf)ectoi>i sliould bo jmt forward in 
such a way ns to excite Jis little opposition as po.'^siblo. 
Tho success of tho work will greatly depend on tho 
temper in wliieli it is taken up, and what thi.s 
temper is will often be greatly determined by the 
action of tho Inspector. It i.s not meant of conrso that a 
medical Inspector may not be in all rc.spccts as judicious 
{IS a lay Inspector. Jhit the medical Inspector would liavti 
a prejudice to get over wliieh docs not exist in tho case of 
a lay Inspector. Tho local authorities suspect a doctor, 
and tho more ignorant luid difiicult they iiro to deal with 
tho stronger will be the hold of this suspicion on their 
minds. They will fancy that the doctor roeommends tlicso 
changes bocauso ho must be roconiiiicndiiig sometliiug. 
They will look upon tho proposed improvements as so much 
doctor’s stuff, which the pal-iont has to take, not to benefit 
himself, but to swell tbo doctor’s bill. Thercj are few tidings 
that Englishmen dialiko more tlian the thought of being 
delivered over to a professional class, wliether it bo motlieal, 
legal, or clerical. There is a latent disbelief in tho value of 
sanitary measures, which it would not take much to rou.se into 
active life, and nothing avou Id k; so likely to have this effect 
as to treat the expenditure of the whole country on sanitary 
reforms as a matter to bo decided by a few doctors. 

Even if it wore necessary that the work of inspection 
should in all cases bo done by doctors, it would be 
advisable to communicato with the local authorities 
through laymen; and when, as happen.s to bo tho case 
here, there is no need for anything of the sort, to mako 
doctors Inspectors would bo wantonly to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of sanitary administration. Tho cir. 
cumstance that a suggestion has, so to speak, been filtered 
through the brain of a layman will often dispose a local 
authority to accept op at all events to consider it, when, if it 
had come straight from a medical expert, it would have l>een 
dismu^ed without ceremony. This is not an advantage to bo 
despised, and when, as in the present case, it can be 
aeoared without sacrificing any of the real essentials 


of sanitary progi’uss, it would have been exceedingly foolish 
of the Local Govcnimcnt Board io forego it. No doubt) 
iberi? are spcicial subjects of inquiry which properly come 
under the cognizanco of tho medical officers of the do- 
partniont, just as there are othor.s which properly come 
under the cognizance of its engineering officers. 31 r. 
Simon’s Bujicrt for 1873 gives an abstract of forty-two such 
inqnmes (Mjudueted during that yviir. The ground for all 
these inquiries had been an actual outbreak of disease or 
an urniHually high rato of mortality. Here plainly a 
d<'c(or wn.s tho pi’opcr person to apply to. But whon once 
the prevalence of diseaso lias been traced to its origin, 
the exclu.sivo function of the medical expert is at end. 
In almost all these instau cos flic scat of tho mischief lay 
in the %vater supply, and the point for tho Ijocal 
Gov(!rnmont Board to consider was what stops ought 
to be recomn)end( 3 d to the local authorities to pro- 
vide tho inhabitants with something that they can 
drink without risk of being jjoisoned. Tho questions 
Avliicl; present th(imsclv( 3 s in conncxioTi with this iii(|uiiy 
will be mainly of a financial character, l^iiro water can 
always be liad if people choose to pay for it, though there may 
bf! cast's in which it woiiltl cost less to i*emov'o tho entiro 
population of a village than to bring pure water within 
their reach. I’o ascertain from what source water cun bo 
obtained, and at what outlay, to advise on the rcs]>ectJvc 
merits of the different plans proposed, to proas upon the 
local authorities tho lu'od of doing sometliing and tho 
Buporior r(3onomy of doing something that shall be really 
clftjc.tnal — thc.so aro the duties of an Inspector wdicn once 
the outbreak has been traced to its cause, and tbore is not 
one of these wbicli caunot be as well performed by alaymau 
as by a doct-or. 

The mention of these inquiries reminds us of one very 
Fcrious omission in tho Keport of tho Local Governnicrit 
Board, for 1873. Tho Report of tho previous year cun- 
taiiK^l a similar summary of eiglity-onc inquiries iuhtituted 
during 1S72. Wo called attention at the time to the ex- 
traordinary sanitary conditions which these Rc|X)rts dis- 
closed, and w'e added that the corresponding labular 
slatcmcnt which would appear in tho Report of 1873 
ought to contain another column, giving tbo action oi 
tho central authority in all eases in which the local antho 
rity Jjad failed in its duty. IFn fortunately, no sueli 
erdnmn has been added to tho pi'csont Jbpoit; luid, 
wdiat is even inoro to be regn'tted, nothing is said as lO 
what has been done in tho cases Tej>orted on in 1872. 
It follows, ihoreforo, that during thoso two ycai'B some- 
thing like tmo hundred and twenty places were dis- 
covered in which the inhabitants bad choice but to drink 
scw'agc, and, of no one of these hundred nud twenty 
places arc wo told that any measures have been taken Uj 
give tbom somothing to drink which is not sewage. Wo 
do not doubt that in some, perhaps in many, the authori- 
ties have bestirred tbemsolves to put an end to Ibis filtliy 
and dangerous state of tilings. But it is extremely imppoU- 
ablo that none of these authoritie.s have boon in delaiilt, 
and it i.s very desirable that the public Rbnuld know 
wliich and how many of them liavo failed to cai'i/y out the 
ordcr.s of tho TiOcril Government Board, ami wliat has 
been done to prelect II10 inhabitants agaimst preventable 
disease where tliiso orders Lave not hotm carried out. 
It is of the greatest moment to tho Local Government JL ai d 
that it should be supported by a strong and inudligoiifc 
public opinion, and the first miuisito to tho creat^ni of 
this opinion is an accurate knowledge of facts. When 
eighty-one cases in wdiich whole villages aio condemned 
(o drink sewage arc enumerated in uu official Report, and 
the iioxL Report comes out and makes no montiou of what 
L;ts been done to relievo them, the charitable suppositiou 
would be that tho load authorities have done all that was 
required of them, and that tho central department took this 
as too much a matter of course to deserve mention. If 
this is the explanation, it is only fiiir to the locrd aiitho- 
ntios that it should be published. If tho charity which 
hopeth all things has in this instance been greatly deceived, 
it is equally dosii'ablo on other grounds that tlui short- 
comings of the local authorities should not be conceal otl. 


CLERICAL AMUSEMENTS. 

T he recent correspondence between the Bishop of liincolu and 
the owner of Apology produces a rather mixed feeling. We 
do not doubt indeed that the Bishop was in the right. As a 
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general principle, the olergy will not »trengtlion tlic position of 
the Church i>y hecoming owners of race-horses. And if iho 
culprit had Wn half a century younger, we should have felt 
not only ajjproval, hut sympathy, for the episcopal netion. Perhaps 
the plea of nge ought to make no legal difViTeiie**. Ollendera are 
ofteti pardoned an the ground of teruhsr yeare ; but the iriditlgence 
due. to old age is not genenilly understood to mean license fi)r 
bmiking the law. As a matter of fact, however, it necessarily 
alters our feelings. We cannot bo hard upf>n an old man for 
preserving some of the prejudices of his youth. Horsera^iug 
was iio^'or a diaUnctly cleriwil amusement ; hut at Icvu^t it may 
bo said that in Mr. King’s youth tbo comiptioiia which are 
now threatening to drive rcspoctahle men from the sport were 
by no means so iiitgrant as tiiey are now. Moreover, it is im- 
possible not to fool a sneaking admiration for an ol<l man who 
retains bis snorting enthusiasm. Kightly or wrongly, it seems to 
imply a kina of masculine vigour which is a good rnmlity even 
in a clergyman. Whether or not Mr. King is a model priest, sve 
feol that in all probability he is a fine .spf'Sdmen of the l']ngli.-.h 
breed j wo cannot help in our hearts applauding the old geullHiiiauH 
pluck, just as wo used to admire J^ord Ralmcrstoii for .‘similar 
qualities ; and it is not quite plain at tirst sight why a charach r 
which may lie oatiumblo in the ruler of a counti’y should be 
alt(igethor inadniisi^ibJe in the pa.stor of a parish. 

This, indeed, is the most interesting question sugge.stHd hv ll»e 
reeimt discussion. Considering Mr. King’s ag-e, Ik- <^annot ho 
a scandal to hi.s Bishop for very long, even if ho hliould 
rovjiie another puwJo for Mr. Thom. JS^»r i.s it prohahle th.it 
is example will ho imiltiUal by hia younger brethreJ]. The very 
last charge which is likely to be brought agaifist tlie clergy is that 
they are given to keep race-boi*s\ve. But the scundal enured by Mr. 
King suggests some ratlu^r curious questions as to the di.squnliti- 
cations imposed by the clerical character. The rule in al! such 
nmttera is ludehnite enough, and is iixed rath»'r by tradition juid 
by custom than by logu^al con.sideratious. A clergym.an may I 
indulge in most athletic sports ; lie may play cricket or bnsik his 
neck in the Alps; tishing la almost uOhristiuii virtue-, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Trollope, no amusemout is better suited t»> the elergv 
than hunting. Here, however, we come upon debut cable ground, 
and probably the prejudice agaiu.si a liuuting iiacsou is rather 
growing in strength than otluTwise. The objection |.» hunting, so 
far as it hns any reasonuhlo ground, rests upon the pic.sumptioii 
that tho amusement cnets too much lime and money to lit^ com- 
patible with active devotion to a profession ; and so fur it dia-'s not 
specially atllpct tho cUirgy. A young banister or doctor wl»o 
followed the honoris wlien he ought to be .‘jitting in court or 
aitimding ut a hospital would soon tindhis prospoct.s injured: and 
tho same remark appliea in a much stronger degree to tlm 'J'urf. A 
clergyman who has a sulbcient margin of time and money to bo 
able to attond to horse-racing must Ihj a very exceptional nu'iiibe.r 
of bis pnde.ssioii. 

'i'his purely utilitarian argument, howeviu*, i.s nia]iif(‘Htly insnlli- 
ciont to account for the scntinieiit. Tho incongruity het-vccri the 
clerical chanictor and the Turf is uot really produced by ihe ditli- 
culty of tinding lime for the two occupations. Th «3 Turf is not 
lit for tUo clergy, as moat people will Ije inclined to say, luicauso, 
as at present manage, d, it i-s a demoralizing uinusiuncnt. Hoc 
of tho evils which a clergyuiau ought to denounce is tho | 
taste for gambling; and liorae-racing is rapidly b(‘coniiug more 
and mow decidedly a mere alternative to roiujc-ct-noir. Ad- 
mitting that it is not nec,cssarily iiuinorvl for half a dozen 
gentleinoT) to try whose horse can rim tho fastest, it nni-t 
be added that this is by no means an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of modora horse-racing. Tho crowd which is to bo found 
upon our rttce-coiirses is not exactly in the frame of mind appro- 
priate to divmo service; nor does its conduct generally imply 
that it has luuidi Laid to heart tho tesudiing of any variety of 
clergyman. "J'he prnctici^s wbicli are fostered by betting men are 
not exactly in liarmoiiy with an elevateil systeni of Christian 
ethics. .A man, in short, who should preach on Sundays and 
attend race-courses on week-days would probably have to rub 
shoulders for six da3'B with all the vices which he denounces on 
the seventh. He w ould bo bound to warn any of his oongi’ogation 
that, if they choso to go ujam the Turf. tJu'y would Ixi trying tlie 
old experiment of touching pitch without Ixdng deliled; and it 
w'ould scarcely emxinragoa oeiief in his sincerity if he ut once pro- 
ceeded to try the experiment himself. A sullicicntly ingenious excuse 
indeed has been put forward by .some of the spurting now.spapcrs. 
They admit that tne Turf is hi great need of purilication, and they 
ask how it is to be pnrrhed if all honourable men should stand 
aloof. Mr. King, tboy say, tuid doubtless with {lerfect truth, is 
a perfectly honourable man ; he has nothing to do with liettiug or 
with luiy of the doubtful practices wliieh it fosters, and acts up to 
the ^ood old theory which regards racing as a means of improving 
the breed of horses. Thi.'^, of course, raise.s the old qiu«tion how 
far a iniiii is justified in doing what is in itself innocent when it 
incidentally becoinefl a temptation to others. In this case the 
answer docs not seem to he v-eiy doubtful. 'Hie mere fact that a 
perfectly honourable man keeps racehorses without himself siinn- 
tioning any malpracticcB does not necessarily tend to improve tbo 
moral Atmosphere, It may at least be said with just os much pro- 
bability that roguefi flouriM* hecauso they are mure or less sanc- 
tioned by honest people. If tho Turf simply consisted of a number 
of knaves preyibg npon each other, it would be a nuisance to be 
Buppressed as so^ as posaiblo. The fket that it is still patronised 
by miuiy men of midottVted honour is that which enabies 


it to hold its ground. Therefor© m honest man who 
keeps racehorses is encouraging an institution which is, to say the 
least, of very doubtful tcndeiicica ; luid if his profession is Ono 
which imposes upon him the duty of inculcating moral improve- 
ment, he cannot oe excused fur the negative merit of not actually 
doing wrong liimstdf. Ho incurs a certain re^sponHihility by mixing 
in Such an ucciiputiou, and could only be excused if he took active 
niottsuros to put down tlio abuses Avhich threaten to make it on 
unmixed nuiaanco. It would of course be a further question, which 
we need not HJ*gue, whether even in that case he would not act 
more effectually by denouncing the evil from outside. 

Tills Consideration HuggesU tho true re:ison why a clergyman 
should be required to ohservo a higher standard than other 
men. Ho cauiu>t, it may bo said, bo excused simply on the. 
ground of his personal innocence. Ho is liound to cai-ry on a 
warfare against the evils of modern society, as well us to abstain 
Iroin fostering them. And yet tliere is souio dilliculty in mousuring 
the lort-o of this distinction. Hvory man, clergyman or layman, 
is bound to jirotest, so far ns opportunity serves, against tlie 
corruplions which ho t‘neoiuitors. If a cloi-gyman has a more 
di‘rinite position ntul nioro (requeut ojiport unities of discharging 
this duly than other men, it does not follow that others aro 
fn'c from the same obligation within their own sjihere of 
einploymont. Jri fact, the question cannot be fully solved without 
inquiring into the true meaning of the clerical oalJiiig. IVoplo 
who lake the higlu'st view of that calling will iiaturallv^ bo iii- 
ehiu'd. ns a iiialter of propriety and decorum, if not as a matler of 
nhsoluio duty, draw a deeper line belwoeu tho amusemeuts 
pennitti'd t(» the cleigy and to the laity, lii this, as in many 
other appiirently trivial questions, wo find that wo »u*o really' 
coming iqiori profound contrasts of belief, ^^’hnt appears to be 
merely a que.slion of external manners roally runs up into qm^stions 
alxmt our most solemn conceptions of duty and of the universe. 
Without entering upon any such speculations, wo may remark that 
the scandal •,»iv<.Mi by such cases as tliat of Mr. King illustrates a 
great social change. In Mr. Herbert Spenrors phraseology, tho 
clerical type is Ix'iu'X more and moro different iatod from the ordi- 
nary lay type. This may or inny not be on tho whole an 
iul\autage, tuit it itortainly tends to tho disappearance of a 
charaeler which was not without its merits, Hio old-fashioned 
elergym.an who lias in him a touch of the country gentleman has 
IxM'ii in his day a very useful member of society. Ho had his 
faults undouhiedly. The special interests of his profession might 
.suffer from his olfier propensities. IVrlmps he hated poachers so 
inteuoely n? lo be rather blind to the poor man’s temptations, and 
wn.s soinelimes more interested in improving the breed of pigs than 
in attending to tho souls of hi.s i)an.shi oners. Yet his interivit in 
the ordinary pursuits of bis neiglibours wiis not altogether a bad 
thing. Ho struck deep roots into the soil, and was an important 
raenik*r of tho socdal organism. WcgenorBlly abuse the eighteOnth- 
century parson as a sordid ami sellish kind of person. His reli- 
gion was uot of an exalted t}'pe, and consisted, to a gimt extent in 
.*1 h(‘arly lialrt'd for what ho called enthusiasts — tliat is to say, for 
anybody who, lilio Wosloy and Whit'-deld, tried to rouse tbo 
people from n comfortable iudifferenco. Ho was not so averse to 
ii job as ho ought to have been ; ho was apt to seek for promotion 
by imworlhy concensions to po.^ible patrons ; and if he bocume a 
bi.sbop, bo thought it only proja^r to save a comfuilable forluim out of 
his revenuf-v'i, and to |)TeKeut his iioareat relations to all the best livings 
in the diocese. Ikmhtloss wo have cleared away a gixiHt niany 
abuses, and our ju’estmt race of clergymen Uiko a higher view of 
their duties .nnd ill u inon* devoted to their proper work. But W'o 
generally Iw^gin to recogiii/(‘ the merits of an old institution wdien 
wc lo.'^u it, and there are soni© eliarnis in the domestic quiet of the 
(ioorgiiin period, when the Church was not yet tom by furious 
party spirit, niid many excellent clorg^'inen led a good homely 
patriarchal life, suiToiinded by their families and respeirted by their 
parishioners. Their sormonn wore uudoubteiUy alwp-conqielling, 
and their cliurcliBS shocked all modem notions of architectural 
pmpri(ilT, They doubted the advantagos of schools^ and ab- 
Bolutel) impenetrable to now ideas. J>ut tho thought of tiiut era 
of compm’utii p repose is in some ways agreeable in these moro 
foveiisu times, and wc cannot help fancying that the old-fa&hionod 
parson, who was ncjt so much of a priest and a good deal more of 
tho tanner, was sometimes superior to liis more straitlaced successor 
if he occasionally also degenerated into a Tnilliher. As lb© old 
order changes we look back with some regret, though we must con- 
fess that a man ought U) live in his own century, and to be 
suppressed when he survives too far into another. 


FASTOLV AS A STKPFATHKU. 

up among the oolite hills of Wiltshire, close to tho 
delMilefible country of Slaughtorford and Yatton, lien the 
narrow valley of Castle Combe. The at its bead was ottco 

a pl^ of fuime importance, but it has now Iktie attraction for the 
toimst. The church is, in a aaoae, aturient ^ hut its look of wti- 
quity lias been carefully ** restored ^ away. Tho £[oilb$ which closely 
Mjomed it, and which for a dosen nenemtions was inheritance 
of tho Scropos, has been deserted hy a new owner for a moffi 
healthy if less iotereslii^^ site, and very soon hw traces will 
remain of a family whi^, after having in the lonrterath sod 
fifteenth centuries ovefrshadowed the hum, is now reduced to the 
one remaifiiiig stem whiob has nensr M its xiaitive Weniieydahi. 
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The Scropes of Oaatle Combe were little diatiii{fui®bed. Their 
founder, one of the fevouBtcs of Richard II., and hijfh in the 
aervico of hie sucoeesor, was the only nuui of eminence the houee 
produced, if wo except the last of his race, the g^enial author of Ihfr 
StiUkinff, But William Scrope was not the first literary man of hie 
family, though Stephen Scrope, his ancestor, is almost forgotten ; 
except for the one great misfortnne of his life, wo should seldom 
ro^ his name or his writings. On^ the tower of Oastlo Combo 
church there is a shield of arms which belongs to no Wiltshire 
family, but eveiy -villager can point it out to the visitor, and few 
aro so ignorant or so wise as not to smile as they Voniark tliat it 
was placed upon the wall by the famous Sir John Falsbiff*. 

The true character, of Fastolf as it cornea out in the Paston 
Tjettors is not very different from that which Sliakspeare has drawn 
under tlio name of Falstaff j and the revelations made by Iho 
Postons and their correspondents are fully borne out by various other 
pieces of con temporal evidence. Sir John was not, as wo have 
lately in some places been told to believe, a very estimable hero in 
the French wars. The whole story of his foreign adventures has 
considerable interest. Whether he lost the battle of Patay and 
won the battle of the Herrings,” whether he killed the Duke of 
Alen^on at Agincourt or only took the Duke’s son at Vermeuil, we 
need not pause here to inquire, llis matrimonial relations are so 
curious, and connected him with so many remarkable characters, 
that it may bo quite worth while to oxamino them by themselves. 
Why Shalrspiaro should have selected him to play the part tirst 
assigned to Sir John OldcAstlo, why ho should have given him so 
unenviable a notoriety, why he should have deprived him of his 
social rank — for ho was a Ivnight of the Garter — and other ques- 
tions of the flame kind have been very fully discussed by atmlcnts 
of Shaltflpcaro ; but that he is not unjufltly vilified under the 
character of sweet Jack” appears plainly enough l)y some of 
his letters in the Paston C()rrG8p<mdence, as for insfance, when he 
writes to his agent at Caistor, “ i pray you send me word who dare 
he so hardy to kick against you in my right, and say to them <ui 
my behalf that they wiall he quyt as far as law and reason will ; and 
if they will not dread nor obey, tlien tbtiv shall be q^uyt by Hlack- 
board or Whiteboard, that is to say by Hod or the devil.’* In an 
article on Jack Cade’s rebollioti published stmie years agtt in the 
Fortimjhflij Jieview Mr. Gairdner qm^ted this letter in elucida- 
ti(jn of Fiibyan’s “ Bluebeard and other counterfeit names.” i\Ir. 
Gairdncr’a authority is deservedly high, but he seems to have 
stumbled hero. FastolCs strong language contains apparently a 
refercncf 3 to the dresses worn by the prominent characters in some 
popular miraclc-play. 

Fiistolf himself was of a good and w^^lthy family, whic'h 
flourished not without credit in the Eastern counties during the 
thirteenth and two follo-wiug centuries j and one of them was Sheriff 
of London in the year in which Sir Nicholas Drernber, Richard TI.’s 
^^Duke of Troy,’’ was hanged at Tyburn. Lord Kimberley nq)rc.sents, 
in the female line, the senior brunch of the family, winch was seated 
at Kimberley Park. A youiigor son’s sun, and a miuor at the time 
of hi.s fnlhers death, JohnFnstolf early made ncquaintuiu o with the 
harsh customs which he afterwards himself used to such purpo.sc. We 
first hear of him in Ireland, w'hither he had accompunied Richard Jl., 
and whore ho seems to have remained during the government of 
Sir Stephen Scrope, who w’as I^ord Deputy under Henry IV., or 
rather Lord Deputy’s deputy. Sir Stephen and his twobrolhera 
were the husbands of the I’iptoft co-hcire.saos, and Castle (hnnbo 
■was tho inheritance of the liody Millicent. When Sir Stephen 
left her a -w'idow, which he. did in 1408, slnj was rich, if not \cry 
young, and her children wero miaoi-s. Her little boy was eight or 
nine at the most, and his sister— for then^ -wero but the two 
living “ probably younger. Sir Stephen died in Ireland, and in 
those days Ireland was a long way from Wiltshire. How wa.s 
ghe to return without an escort, and who was so well fitwd to 
undertake tho charge as the young Norfolk knight who had been 
long devoted to her lamented lord ? Ho was now twenty-eight, 
while she was thirty-six at the least. But such small discrepan- 
ciea were little thought of then, and widows, especially rich ones, 
wore not expected to wait long in mourning. Jjjidy Milliceut, if 
one account is to be trusted, was however very discreet in this 
matter, for it wa» not until Sir Stephen had been dead for eleven 
months that she accepted the hand of Sir John. Sht; show'ed some 
prudenco in her prenuptial arrangements, for her now husband 
Dound himself, we man, to pay her lool, a year pin-money, and 
the payment was continued until 1445. Kxwpt in tliis nuitler, 
there is little further mention of Lady Millicent -, but a poem is 
still extant which was possibly written by hor son, in which she 
is eulogized for her virtues, and her life of thirty-seven years as wife 
of Sir John Fastolf is spoken of, but without a word as to conjugal 
felicity or any such topic. 

Sir John had no sooner married the dowager than he began 
to arrange for tho heiris disposal so as best to advantage himself. 
A still more distinguished and scarcely less famous Imight is 
brought on the scone. One or two recent revelations have done 
much to dethrono Sir “WHliam Gascoim from the pedestal he 
long occupied. His concurrence with Fwtoff on this occasion is 
among them. While the boy Sinrope was still of tender years, 
Gascoigne purchased hjs wardship tor a sum which may he calcu- 
lated at about 3,500/* in ourmoney. Nor was the minor’s consent 
o^ed. A compuiint is still extant in which Stephen says that tho 
traasuction toon plhoe in tho very year of FhstotTs mamago wi^ 
his mother. But within a ^ort time we find him back again in 
the custody of his stepfether. Whether Gascotoelb diagnice on 
the accession of Henry or whether the Ices 0 i her sole ^remain* 


ing child made the Lady Mittioent wish for her son sjid pevsnade 
her husband' to grant her the fovow, we cannot gusss, but poor 
Scrope says, “ He boughte me and eolde me as a bests, agaiurt all 
right and lawe.” Ho further enumcratcfl a number of injuriett and 
dttiiiages in goods and chattels which ho bad rtveoived from his step- 
falhoT, but tho groat point of the complaint is of a diiloreiit kind. 
Whiln ho was away from homo by rweived some bodily hurt, wo 
cajmot now say what, and if we interpret him Aright he bocft-mo a 
cripple for life, for bo “took 8ykehcs.s a xiij or xiv yero’a flwyng, 
wheri'by,” htj adds, “ I am diftfigured in pefsoa and shaU bo whilst 
I live.” He dow not seem to have over Wn knighted, ami proba* 
bly 8omo deformity pn^cluded him from carrying arms. 

Hteplien Scrope’s grioranccfl wert' destined to bo of very 
long standing. Fa-stolf surv'ivod till 1459, and, having once 
graflj)«d iho e.-^tatc, wflii in no huny to lot it go. Though 
hi.^ wife dieil thirteen years bcivuo him, ho continued in jiosses- 
sion (hiring his life, for ho had persuaded liis stepson to sign a 
deed while very young, and prohibly unaware of the meaning 
of the act, by virtue of which he rejuained undisturbiMl, (*ven re- 
fusing tho young man’s very rensouablo request to have Gaslle 
Gombo to farm. To have granted it would have been to iuternipt 
tho course of action on which ho had early entori'd. During his 
tenancy of the estates ho administered its atfairs chiefly through a 
certain William, whoso surname is a question, for he was called 
both Botoner and Wyreester, a man not unsown to fame, of 
w hom a full account is to be found in tho Paston Luttera and 
other places. To Fastolf he made himself very useful as steward, 
seerntury, herald, and indeed factotum. Marty documents in hw 
liandwriting have come to light lately, and are noticed by the 
local arch Ecologists. Wyreoster’s adminietmtion is well illustrated 
by the fate of a sporting parson, one John (»rpne, who whs fined 
forty marks for flomc dopredations in the park, and by thut of a 
prtMieccBsor of Greno's, who, with throe other clergymen, was con- 
viclod of poaching, and duly amerced by Iho remorseless William. 

I It is still a question whether WyrcestcT, or Htepben Scrojia’s 
cousin, the Earl of Worcester, was the translator of Oaxton’a 
edition of “Tully.” Another of FastolfB most reedy instvnra«u1a 
WHS 'rhonifts Howys, or Howis, who was also parstm of Castle 
Cuml>‘. It is to llowie, then in Norfolk, that ho wroto the letter 
quottnl above. Ho Vearae Hir John’s executor, and perfluaded him 
to leave somo money for the repair of the churches on his estates ; 
it is proljably owing to this bjqucst that the Fastolf arms appear 
on the Oustlo Combo tower. 

U Fastolf wns hard upon IrVrope in the matter of the estate, ho 
wns not more lenient in that of tho wanlship. Ho took him to 
Franco in one of hi.s expeditions, but at Honflcin* the young 
roan fell into disgrace with the local anthorities, and had the 
mortilicfition of sf^eing Sir John tak(3 port against him. He 
managed to escape to EngLind and took refuge with his mother; 
but it is ver}' characteristic of Fastolf to find that he iii.ristml on 
Scrope mniving a payment for his bo/ml at homo, and at last turned 
him out of (h)ors on ru^coimt of hi» imptHMinioflity. Soon after this 
Scrope nuirrietl, in order, ns wn.s !*aia, to iliid a homo, but how 
rnarriago coudiiced to that end does not very clearly app<<ai‘. Fiistolf, 
perfectly consistent, now demanded his tine of 500 niarlu- for his 
ward's marriage, and actually obtained tho money after inceflsaut 
import Jinity exltmding over many yoare. 

A light is thrown upon Stephen Scroue’s character hy a 
iminuscript in the Hsudoian collection, of whicn Mr. Blades gives 
an account in his Life of Vnxton. It is on paper, and confth»l!i of a 
translation of the Dits Mvrmi r des Philomphrs^yNhirh in a difl'ereiirt 
translation wna Caxton’s tirst boolc printed in England with a 
date. The paper is in poor condition, but part of tho colophon is 
still legible and rHn.s thus : — “Now late transhtyd out of French 
tung in to Knglysh them of our Lord Mccccl. to .lohn Fostalf 
Km'ghl for his contomplacdn and flohia by Stevyn Scrope squyer 
soxme in low to the said FostalJe. Uco gracia.s.” This dedica- 
tion plact‘H Scrope in an amiable light ; how the <ifl'cring whs re- 
ceived does not appear. By an amusing mietalce Blades speak® 
of Fastolf ns Sir .John Fastolf IJrtrf, lie was a banneret, which 
may have led to the erri>r, but it is one of tho very few to he found 
in tho book. 

Scrop(?’8 ruarriHge, or man’iag(‘s, furnishes another enrions exemple 
of Fastolf's disposition. One of the first of the Faston Lett^rrs is a 
reciiiest to his .stepson to use his influence to corrupt a (V'rtain 
judge, his wife’s father. Whether this was Sir 'William Vi lvorton 
OP Sir Ricbiu'd Bingham does not appear. Scrope was twice 
manied, and caeh time to the dnughtor of a judge, and Fastolf 
■wishes it should be delicately conveyed that a reward might be 
had bv n perversion of justice. 

At length, in NoveraW 1459, an illness which lasUnl cme 
hundrad and forty -eight daj's, he died at Caistor, His will still exists 
at Magdalene College, Oxford, and sotno account of it and other 
documents relating to him occura in tlie recent Report of tho His*- 
torifml MamiBCT^ts Ooiuniission. It yrw made in Jnn^ therefore 
near the heginiiing of hia illness, but was only proved by Fa8t(m and 
llowis, his executors, iu 1467. Fastolf himself had taught them 
that possession is nine points of law, and thej' did not fail to miiko 
use of their knowledge. His wishes wero never cerried out to 
tho foundation of a college at Caistor, and much of his property 
was wasted in litigation as to the authenticity of a will “ nan- 
captive,” -which ho was said to have made on Cm denflih^'d. 'rwo 
things seem certain — ^namely, that Stephen Scrope, bv wluww |wo- 
perty ho had so largely rncreoaod his own means, reCMveil nothing 
from him, and that Magdalene College, which hue hitherto 
reckoned Iran among its MAefoctom, and still owns some lands 
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'which once, were his, only obtained them by llio adroitness of 
Bishop Waynflote, the rest of the CHtate to Sir .John Pawlon. 
As for Cuatle Combt;, when pour Scrupo at last cuuui into p«)6sossiou 
1 m 5 'tvas already an old man. 


TiiK cnt'Krii co\(irj:.s.s at imiGiiTox. 

T he Church (Jon^o'ess has fairly won rtjco;,oii(ion as an clement 
in the J''n;^liah (JburcJi system existiii;;*' under an informal 
charter, nml wieldin;^ nothiuji; more tan^dhle tljan iullueuce, but 
at the same* time irieetin<f wanto wliich a more piecis^dv orfranized 
body mVht perhaps be loo iiielustic to supply. Eai li 
iniibt aceordinr^ly be judired by the wisdom sliown iu the select ion 
of its subjects, the ability witli which they are liealtni, iho repie- 
aentutivo character of the gntherin^r, ami Uio numbers and tone of 
the audimico which li.slen.s to the. discuft.''ions. AVe c.-.nnol com- 
plain of the one which has juf*t conclinled at Brighton iu any of 
those particulars. In the matter of numbers it ^\as lar^^er tiun 
any of its predecessoi's. It ha.s also sot a f^mod example to all 
which may como after it in the {general tolcnilion which evorv 
party has sliown for the very decidedly pronouuceJ opinions of 
persons with whom for the rest of the year they are in 
their respective Unions and .Associations in a condition of clironic 
warfare. Thcro was indeed one storm when an indiscieel couiity 
memb<T brolic in upon a peaceable' and solid debate eu iho con.'^ti- 
tutioual chaiiicter of ("oiivocatiou with a stiiin]> appeal to tliat 
body to sweep out of the rubrics everythin;^ wliich the j^all.ant 
represent all VO for W'est Sus.s(*v was pleased to tliijik Jioiu.ini/iiiir, 
or bo for ever fallen. But Colonel BarLtijbjl, liiid only liiniself lo 
blamo for the disturbance. Not only were his remarks barely 
w'ithin the question by a str.iinod interpretation of its wordinp-, 
but they came from a member wlio had made hinisedf prominent 
by the heat 'with which ho had supported the Public Worship 
IJill, and were addres-scd to a meet inj? partly comp('.^e«l of iho'^o who, 
being his constituentp, bad no tasttjfor being .so lectured, and partly 
of those wlio, not being hibconslitut‘nts,rOi'euled j^ceing iheChurcli 
Oongre.ss turned into the huntings for Sussex. His outbuivL was 
accordingly accepted as a challenge lo Archbishops and aggrie.ved 
parishioners to make the Act as xiudicti\o in its opiMatiim as 
poseibhi, and was received accoidingly. A second yt«.rm wbif'b 
had nearly broken onion a similar provotudiou was tub >;dy allaved 
by the Bishop of Chicduwter be.spealiing a bearing for ilie speaker 
— a clergyman wboso antecedents ought LobuM* saved him from 
80 false u position — on the gTouiid that be seemed lobo“no\v” 
approaching tho question. 'J’lioso whose love for the (’Imre li of 
England and its Ooiigrosscs was of the negative •Ji’der exulted ovct 
those pn.ssing gusts a.s hopeful sigjis of an inuiiense tempest on the 
following morning, when the di>cussioii of tlie fabrics and the 
services of the Chim'h in relation to tlie wants of t)ii‘ timev couLl 
bO readily be turned into a freii light over the Public Wm^liip yVet. 
These prophets of ill were signally di.'^concerled by the result, for 
although the vast Dome of the Jkivilioii Wii.s crowded with Iho Jiot 
ftfpirits of butli sides, the discns'iau w ent oil' in perfect good tempor, 
with no references to tho irritaliug Aet, and w'ith just so mueli 
divergence (d’ views as to mako it lively. Tlio spe.ilving, which 
was prepondPTHlingly on tlio side which is de.-^irous <d‘ maintiining 
the lUoi'M ccreiuouiou.s character of English w'cu.shin, xerN coucln- 
aively .showed that any attempt under the Bill of the Archbislmp, 
or of any other man, to eidbrce a dead level of puiMUinical 
austerity in our congrcgaiioiial devotions ctmld only iv.suU in a 
bitter conflict, out of which the (.’hureli itaclf could hardly 
emorgo as an I'lsUrbli.shmcnt. 

The keynote of harmony had no doubt been very happily struck 
at tho tirst of tlio meetings, for which a subject was vvistdy clio.sen 
well cahudated to take tiic thoughts of the membei> pn'.^mt out 
of their puvtdy in.sular trouble.^ and disputes. Tim Old (kitliolic 
movement was the tojiic seleided, and tlie Coufcrcncc at Bunn, 
although it had come oil’ subsequently to Die selec Lion of the Mib- 
jeet, very naturally gave Die luim to the speaking, Jt was 
indeed noted with regret that some who had been jirescnt 
there, particuhvrly tho Bishop of N\ iiiclie.-'ter and Profe.s.s<»r 
J\layor, might have advantageously spoken more directly 
upon the details of tho incident, in prefcrenco to falling buck 
upon tho general question, about wliich vve know so much already. 
Still Dio discussion was valuable, if only as fdiciling tho sympa- 
thies of Englishmen on grounds of a cognate Uhurcliman.sliip with 
tho first Continental movement whicli has ever within their 
memory thrown off tho burden of Llltranmiitanism vvitiiout at tho 
samo iimo ri^pudialitig the salutary restraints of a traditionary 
organization. The solitary protest which tho Bi.shop of Mel- 
bourne made against the general expre.-ision of feeling, on grounds 
of tt imritaniam which was so narrow as aliiio.st to be old- 
fashioned oven in the mouth of a votary of Exeter Hall, only threw 
into higher relief the gonuind Bympalhy of those who were present 
for tho Old (jatholic cause. 

There was much lively talking one morning upon the question 
of patronage, out of which three conclu.^'it)U3 might have been 
drawn— 'that the actual sysUmi of patronage was liable to many 
objections, some theoretical ondotheis practical ; that it was much 
easier to put ones finger on these objections than to show any 
feasible way of meeting them •, but that of all conceivable remedies 
the very worst would be one which should weaken or destroy the 
existing system of private patronage, under which the clergy of 
England Mve neither sunk into ranting demagogues nor been in* 


Hated into a sacerdotal caste. The debate upon Convocation, which 
w'na supplemented by ono upon Diocesan Conferences, had the ad- 
vantag'o of Ixung staVtod by writers— U(»rd Alwyne Compton and 
Canon Trevor— w ho had acquired a wide practiail knowledge as 
leading memberB of tbe body of its history and working; and, with 
tho exception of the unlucky interruptions to which we have re- 
ferred, it kept up its character. Advocates wore not wanting to 
argue that it was tho diitv of that ancient representation of the clergy 
lo coinniit the suicidal process of converting itself into a mixed 
iwsembly i>f clergy and laity, in hopes of purchnaing iniinediate popu- 
larity at the price of forfeiting its ancient constitutional character. 
Tho balance, however, of argument demonstrated that while the 
inlerunl bahinco of clerical inti'rosls in Convocation might well bo 
readjusted, and while it was liighly expediontth.it the laity should 
obtain, wherever possible, adilitional liLcilities for making their 
opinions li*lt and their voice.s heard, yet there was no aufilcient 
cause why the clergy should 1)o do-prived of their ono ojipoituuity 
of considering their own nlTair.s on their own rcsponsibilitv. In 
tho lucanvvlulo it .struck soiuo of the speakers that, wliilo tlieorlsers 
vveiNi bussing them.solvos to devise opportunities for lay co-opera- 
lion :iiid somothiug like lay legislathm 'vvuthiii the Churcli, the 
tiling had been (juietly but rapidly creating il.self in that network 
of diucosaii conforcnc.es which is overspreading tho land, and out 
(»f vvliick might possibly bo evoked soiiio central body iu corre- 
spondence, though not amalgamated, with (Junvocation. 

Among tlie most remarkable of the papers vv liich were read at 
the other mootings was one by IVtifeasor Pritchard, who, in fully 
and enthu&inslicalbv dwelling upon Die marvels of modern discovery, 
most <Mriio.stly protested against tho narrow and unphilosophical 
vanity vvhicii husii's itself with seeking, among tho multiplied in- 
.sl.mcos of an all-wise and all-powerful Eirst Dau.se, for arguments iu 
favour of a vague and hopL'less mulei ialism. Tho topic might be 
challenged as not within tho direct objects of a (3hurch Cungre.ss, 
but tlio diversion vva.s well tiuu'd. The iintagonisni between 
religion and .science, between faith and discovery, is the figment 
not of the lluiuglitful Churchman nor of tho real phih>.^opher, 
but of the men with whom theorizing is chiefly valuable as it 
ministers to the importance of self; and therefore the sooner and 
the nmre completely it is dissipated by tUinkevs whose, authority 
to think will be aeknovvleilged alike by tho votaries of religiouand 
the students of aeiLMice, the bettor it will bo for both cau&os. 

W'o are told that next year tho (Congress is to reassemble at 
Sloke-upon-Trent. It was certainly a bold act on the part of its 
managers to suggest to a mixed multitude fro.sh from tlio gilded 
sal'n us of the Pavilion, full of tho Aipuiriuiu and Die breezy idle- 
ue.'-h of the beach and the pii'is, Dint they should adjouni to the reek 
and cinder-heaps of Hanley and Eoiigtou. Tho fact that the pro- 
posal w’as not only made but clieeriiilly accepU^.d shows that the - 
iVeqncnler,s of the (iongres.s <1» not avail themselves of it as a inero 
exeiteiuent for tho aiituiun. The choice of Stoke was, W'o think, 
wi.Mcly made in the higher interests of the body for whoso lienolit 
the Coiigioss exists, for it i.s a place in which Churchumnship is 
carrving on an iipliiU fight with Dissent in every form. The ex- 
liibilioii in such a coiumimity of the Church as a large and 
complex corporate institution, with inlerests and pursuits founded 
upon it.s own ileliiiito principles, but yet cn'-exteiisivo in their aims 
with Dio nation and not with any single 'iect, cannot fail lo produce 
an impression which will be as bonclicial as porhiips it may bo 
novid. 


TDK Ar.OI.lTTOX OF SECOND CLASS. 

I 'F is easy to understand the process of reasoning whicli has pro- 
bably led Du* Midland llaiivvay Company to tho deteniii nation 
to aboliisli fcecoiid-class carriages, but it may bo doubled wliother 
the expeiiinent i.s not, at least at tho present moment, rash and 
incunsideralo. Tbe ollect of the rocent large extension of I’aeililios 
for lhird-clay.H tratlic lias naturally been to I'lnpty the peeond-class 
(•.irn.iges. In piiiut of accommudatiou there is extremely little 
dillereuee between a second and a Uiird-ckx.s3 curriago. The only 
ri*al advantage of tho former is that it u.sually enables travellers 
to avoid tlin rough comjmnioiiFhip to which they arc occasionally 
exposed in Die lowest claes of all; but many persons are tempted 
to mil this ripk for the soke of what on a long journey is a sub- 
.'^tiintial economy. It appears that between 1*870 arid 1873 l^he 
number of railway pius.senger» in England and Wales has increased 
by much more than a third, and the. jiassenger receipts by more tliau 
aVourth, and almost the whole of this increase oecui's in the case of 
third-cla.'^s Irailie. Tiie first elas.s remains almost stationary, the 
Becund clus.s steadily decliut‘.s, while tho third class grows with 
astonishing mpidity. it » evident, therefore, that "what 
tho second class has been losing the tiiird class has been 
gaining; and the question which the Midland, like other Oom- 
panie.s, law had to consider i.8 how to win back the second-class 
passengers wdio are thus slipping away into the third class. The 
mo.st obvious way in which this might be done would be lo moke 
the second class cheaper and more attractive, and thus tempt 
passengers to pay something more than third-class fare for the 
solio ot a more select and comfortable caxrio^. Before abolishing 
tho second chiss it would surely be worth wliile to see what can 
be got out of it by managing it in a rational way. As a rule, 
second-class tnifiic lias never had justice done to it. The higher 
fore which is charged for it is out of all proportion to tho difierence 
in accommodiiDon between second and third class, and the conse- 
quence is that the second class is used only by persons who cannot 
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afford the highest price, b\it who shrink from the unplwiftftnt con- 
tingencies of the loweat. The reason why the Oouipanies have not 
done more for this neglected class is no douht that the^' were 
afraid of thm^by losing iirst-clasa passcMigcrs ; but it ia quitt} pos- 
sible to make tho second class more tempting, while leaving a wide 
margin of luxury and exclusiveness for tiiose who are willing to pay 
the highest price of all. Tho arrangement which is proposed by 
tho lilidland is represented as a boon to second-class pnssongers, 
and to some oxlenL it is so. They are told that they will 1x5 en- 
abled to ride first class for rather los.s than wlmtthey now pay. 
As, however, retiim liokots are to bo abolished, it is p(JSsiblo that 
tho faros will practically not bo loss than at proaeut; and all 
tlmt second-class passengers wdll thu.s obtain will be llio 
increased dignity and comfort of sitting in lirst-class carriages. 
This, however, is not what, ns n rule, IJjissengers of thi.s gmdti aro 
anxious about. What they really wnut is plain uceoininodation 
at li cheap rate, which shall yet Ixj somewhat higher tlum the faro 
of the class iu which roughs and vagrants neccssurily travel. On 
the other hand, it can hardly he doubted that the threaleued 
change wdll not be welcomed by tht5 present lirbt-class passengers, 
tho majority of whom would certainly much rather pay the 
existing fares, or even more, and bo ledl to stretch their legs at 
4jnso in a modemtcly-filled compartment thnn bo pai'lvcd closely and 
hotly together at a lower charge. The luxury of first-chiss 
travelling chietly consists in having n liberal allowance of room ; 
and if people aro willing to pay more for this sort of exclusiveness, 
it is hard to seo why they should not bo indulged. It ha.s he(‘U 
justly remarked that the aboliliou of tho second chis.s will prac- 
tically moan tho Bupprossion of the lirst in tho sense in which it 
has hitherto been understood ; and this seems to bo a very 
wanton and perversa arrangemenl. Tho ]\Ii«l]aii(l Company no 
douht hope by reducing tho carriages to two classes to tempt a 
lai’ge imml)er of tho passtmgers who have forsalmu the sc.rond 
class for Ibo third to travel iirst clans, and this may probably V»o 
tho result. But tho aamo financial result might 1x5 obtained by 
lowering tho second-class fares, and keeping tho firsl-elns.s as it is. 
In this way the former would bo really benefited without the I 
latter being dislurhed. 

There is, of course, no reason why a Railway Company should 
not from tiino to time revise its cliari’'es. undtu' such limitations us 
Parliament has imposed, with a vh.w to increase its rovemie, and 
there is certainly no restriction on a voluntary reduction of fares. 
It will be observed, however, that tin? change which tho Midland 
‘Company is about to mate is i>ot merely a liuaucial, but to soiuo 
extent a social, revolutioti. It is natural that the arraiigements 
for the accommodation of tho public slionld correspond to the 
actual composition of society ; and nobody can doubt that there 
are three distinctly marked classes to Iw provided for on tho rail- 
w'tiys. Th(‘i'o are the pi'ople to wJioni the expense of a journ(5y is 
compai’ativ'cly a matter of indillereuce, and wJio aro anxious to 
uhtaiii the most luxurious accommodation, without regard to 
prici5 ; at the other end of the scale there are tljose who must of 
ncet'Hsity travel at tho lowest possible outlay, no matter hovv'' poor 
tbo ucconimodation may be. Between Ihcso two cla.ss(5s there is 
u third, conipos<5d of persons xvho.se means will Jiot jmslify 
thorn in speiidiiig money on pure luxury, but who yet 
can atlbrd to pay something more than the lowest faro for the sake 
of a little more comfort, and eepccially of more select company. 
The exisliug arrangements of the railways are mlapted 1o these 
familiar social divisions, and there is surely a foolish wantomu'ss 
in attempting to ignore or to repudiate them. Mr. Gladstone a 
short tinio since recommended tho plan which tho Midland (Com- 
pany aro about to adopt, on tbo ground that his financial expe- 
rience led him to the conclusion Unit ‘4ho !Stnto, or individual, (»r 
Company thrives best wdiich dives deepest down into tbo mass of 
the community, and adapts its nrrangeniciita to llio w'ants of the 
greatest number.” This is one of those Urge, vagutdy expres.:)od 
theories in which Mr. Gladstone delights. In one sense, it may ho 
supposed to mean that a public Company should not concentrate 
its attention upon one class of society, Jjut should endeavour to 
provide equally for all. In another .sense, it might seem to imply 
that tho Company ought to devote itself exclusivelv to meet the 
particulnr wants of the largest class of Iho community, and leave 
other classes to take their share of this provision or go with- 
out. It is on the latter principle that the Tramway Companies have 
appai’cntly been allowed to monopolize a number of important 
thoroughfares in London and in other towns. The tramwa} -cars 
aro no doubt Ihrgely patronized by what may be called the mass 
of the coimnimity,” and consequently tho roads are given up 1o 
them, aiui other people who may desire a more rapid or indepen- 
dent mode of conveyance aro practically excluded. However 
desirable it may be that the poorer classes should linvo the advan- 
tage of cheap locomotion, it is obviously carrying tho principle too 
liir to limit other classes to the same means of transit. In the 
United States the sacred principle of equality of citizensliip inquires 
that there shall be only one cbvss of carriage on the railways, 
although in practice the rule is evaded by various expedients. On 
the Continent there is a fimiiliar saying that only fools and Eng- 
lishmen travel filat class j but after all this is a very innocent kind 
of folly, end if the fools are willing to pay for it, it is i dtticult to 
seo why they should not be allowed to do so. There u no doubt 
a groat deal of what may be called snobbishness on the part of a 
large section of tot-dass passengers. It is supposed by many 
persons to be a badge of social distinction to travel in this way. 
It is, in fhet, one bf tho waysin which small people can for the time 
pat.themsolves on a lovel with big people. There is nothing above 


the first-class express except a special train, and special trains aro 
tho privilege of princes and railway directors. J n the tifiin, therefore, 
a sort of equality with gi-eut folk mny be tsshvbliabcd at a very 
mod(5mtc« cost. There is a sweet satisfaction to some minds in re- 
Heeling lliat, for a little while at least, they are in dibtiDguibhed 
a position m it is possible to attain. It is not everybody who can 
live in Belgravo Square or drive as good horses as a colliciy-owiier 
or a duke ; but Iho first-class carnage w within reach of many 
people, and first class, while the train runs, is lop of the tree. In 
a coimtrv lilte England there aiu alway.s a con.siderablc uuuiber of 
people wlio are only too glad ol'iiu opportunity of spending money 
if they cun only arquire s()iuo sort of dirilinction by doing so, and 
it is dilficiilt to discover any reason why tho Jhilfway Companies 
Hhould not make a legilimalo profit out of the weakjic.saes <4* 
human nature. It is not particularly the business of tlie Midland 
(\unpany to ptit down snobbishness or exolii:»ivciie.ss. Its principal 
duty is to earn a good dividend ibr the sharehold(‘rs,and it is more 
likely to succeed iu doing so if it accommodaUs itself to tho 
natural habits and conveiiieiict* of the public than by atlemptiiig 
to coerce its cusiomera into a fantastic equality. 

There are .‘*j)ecial reasons in the nature of the trafiic ou tho 
Midland sv stem which have no doubt iiifiuonced tho decision in 
regard to the abolition of second class, and whicli do not 0}K5rftte 
to an equal degree in the case of otlier Com}>»me8. The third- 
cluas receipts on the Midland are not far short of a million, and the 
first-class only 2ro,ooo/., while Iho London and North-Western 
derives throG-quart(T3 of a million from its fiisl-class trafiic and a 
iiiilli<ui and a half from the third. It is only natural, tliereforo, 
that the 3lidJand Oomj)arjy should attach compamtively little im- 
portimco to thedr first-cla.^s traliic, and should endeavour to gut rid 
of th(5 trouble of it a.s far as possible by amalgamating it with tho 
second. To Rome extent the course upon which the Midland aro 
about to enter must, if persisted in, have an intluence on tho 
aiTangements of other Uompanics ; but it is scarcoly probable tliat 
Iho example will Ihj generally followed. Tho wisest policy whicli 
a llailway Company can piirsuo is, not to dovoto itsolt exclusively 
to the cultivation of one de^icriplion of trailic, but to ondetivour to 
afibrd equal facilities to all. There is no reason why t ravellers should bo 
arbitrarily limiteil to a choice betw'eeu two kinds of carriages any 
more than to a uniform rate of speed. Some people like tf» travel 
quickly, others aro content to go slowly; Rome set their hearts 
upon soft cushions, while othrn's are satisHod with Imrd deal 
boards; .some tbink only of comfort, others only of price; and it 
won id seem to bo the busiiiess of a Railway Company, as of any 
otlier purveyor, to ondt5.avour as far as [Josbible to suit all tastes. 
Perhaps if there is one thing more than .another which the public 
is anxious about at tho present moment, it is neither extra 
cushions nor cheaper fares, but greater safijty ; and the Railway 
Companies would do well for themselves in making such ar- 
raugemonts as would produce a more comforhible feeling on thia 
point. =- 


A DAY WITH THK TUXaUS-IirNTETiS. 

A XOTITF.R fungus feaal, and no casualties! Once n oro hava 
the mycologists, indige.nous and other, hunted and harried 
the woods, fir-gioves, and pastures of Herefordshire in pursuit 
of game which squires do not caro to preserve, and to which 
farmers do not raise the faintest objection. Once more bnvo they 
returned toward.^ dusk to tho ‘‘ faithful city,” bearing bags and 
baskets tilled with spoil destined to give variety to more than 
one cuisine. So far has tlie ado])tioii of the study of myco- 
logy, as a special feature of tho Woolhopo Field Club irana- 
actions, tended in six years to ‘‘ Italiaiiize ” tho tcistes of diuurs-out 
ill tlio matter of fungi, tiuit we helieve the excellence of a 
“ 1 AX’operdoii ” fritter might bo avouched by the highest eoclo- 
skistical diguitaries ; and, unless our eyes deceived us, iJie High 
IShcrilf of the county of Hereford could certify tho goodness 
of ‘‘Comalus” soup. It is not of course contended lliat 
among the result.s of tint forays which made tho woods of 
Downton, Stoke Edith, Dinmore, and Garnstono all alive in 
thi5 first week of October I here were not a number of diverse 
toadstools, wholly unfit for human food; but a residuum of 
edible fungi was tried, tested, and not found fault with by the 
guests ut the public dinner on tho first of tho month, who^ 
thougli disappointed of tho presence of tho Rev. M. Berktdey^ 
tho chief of Euglisli mycologists, included in their number 
those .scarcely lc8.s cmiuejit aiithoritiop, Mes.srfl. Ihoonio, Reimie. 
and Houghton, to say nothing of tliat skilful delineator and 
describer of fungus-gi’owths, Mr. Worthington Smith, P\L.S. 
Tho proceedings of the evening included a merited recognition of 
tho assistance rcudered to llm Club by this gentleman, whose 
two sheets distinguishing edible from fmisonous fungi, with the 
key apportainiug to them (published by Hardwicke), are still 
tho must useful guide to the amateur fimgus-hunter, though for 
more advanced inquirers tho manuals of Berkeley and Cook, and, 
for tho more classically minded, tho charming volumo of Hr. 
Badham, are doubtlc.s8 more suitable. The delicately-served 
Marasmius orcades, or ** Fairy Ring Champignon,” euabliMl the 
veteran Mr. Lees to return for the hundredth time to his molar ” 
theory as to fairy rings ; the orange-milked mushroom (I.actnriu.s 
deliciosus) justified its title, after skilful cooking and a good deal 
of salting and peppering ; and if on this occasion we failed to 
expeiimont upon the scaly agaric (Procerus), the beefsteak that 
is cut to order from half way up the oak (Festulina hepatica), or 
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the Boletus edulifl (not that in favour with the elder Eonian 
gourmands, though very popular with tlieir remote posterity), or 
even the Giant Puffball (Lycoperdon giganteuni), it is simpjy 
hocauao, in the case of lungua-tafitinj; us in everjthing kro, 
*^non omnia possumua omnes.” The Lacturias d»‘Ucioflua ought 
to he^ good, to judge front its name •, and its Wuty of 
colouring and deep oiniigo milk so completely distinguihli it 
from the diingerous L. lonnino.^ns, the deadly and ruddy 1j. 
rufus, the fragrant and rar** L. glycif).siuus, L. controversus (a 
Bpocies not uncommonly found under the black pn])lar, but on this 
occasion diHcovercd by Dr Mrfhillough umh'T u TiOmbardy poplar 
at Oarustoiio), and the L. Vitollimis, whiidi, nt»twilhaiHmling 
its cpilhc't, is not good for food, that thcr« nc»al not bo the i 
sli^hh'st he.sitatiou in tasting it, ev<ui raw. Dr. l^.idhiiiud plan 
of baking the J^elicioaus, after due application of salt, popper, uiid 
butter, for thn'C-quarters of an hour in a covere<l pie-dish, is tloubt- 
Icss a preferable iiiodo of experimenting on this dcli<*aey. Our own 
experience of it is not so fortuunle us to enable u.s to rank it with 
tho most appetizing of culinary fungi, nor can we mention it in 
the same ilay wdth the slicoa of the Giant Pull-ball when, after 
the removal of their (Uitor integument, lli^'y are dipped in volk of 
**gg, and then frifnl in fresh butter. In all such c\'p«n‘imouts it is 
obviously unfnir to try other than <|uite fresh ami young specimens, 
and there ou;jht to be no necessity for cautioning even the un- 
initiated against cooking tho puu-bill when it is vellow and 
rotten inside, or indeed when its snow-white exterior id beginning 
to change to a suspieions yellow. Several of the rartn* Lactarii 
mentioned above were either found in this years forays at Here- 
ford or xvero brought thither to adorn the Hidehoard nt the fe.stivid. 

A wor<l must be added about the “ Comatus ” soup. Wlmt boy 
or gild accustomed to roam o^xt field and pasture does not know* 
the quaint cylindrical “ tall John,’’ witn a ilcsliy and pateliy 
white wig, and n hollow stem with a wdiito powdery fragile 
ring encircling it, Imown to mycologists as the “Gopriuiifi 
comatus,” and sometimes ns the agaric of civilization but 
hardly less familiar to hundreds wlio cannot put a naiue- to 
it, and wdio come across it and its gi-ev-capped cousin C. Atra- 
mentoriuH, in tho opcu gsirdcn or at tho tiaso of stumps or 
palings? This fungus has long been mivo<l with oiln*rs in the 
composition of ketchup, and Atrameulariufl is said to make \ery 
good ink. It has been ix^sorved for the Woolhopo (Hub to deinon- 
strato its valuo as the principal ingrt'd lent in a pi jr.ent ami tasty 
soup, to outward appearance resembling gieen-p'-a soup, or 
perhaps more closely parsley aud butter in a tureen. What- | 
ever its semblance, it is loo good an ndditl<m to (»ur list of soups to | 
bo lightly forgotten; and perhaps the day will yet come wliou 
those pliiloaophcra whose mental grasp can euibra<‘e notliiiig 
liigher than the addition of another aud another novelty to 
their gastronomic pleasures may learn to count amongst tJieir 
})enefjictors the Tiiotley group of mycologisla whom an inscribed 
festoon in one of iho strc.d.s at the recent opening of the Vr(‘o 
Lihrnry at Iforefcu’d designatt's iiTevereiilly aud jlliteraUdy as 
the Dungi logics.’’ After all, however, even piitting the questieii 
of edibility aside, it Is not dilHcult to find g-ood reasnns for 
prosecuting tho study of ni) oology. Aledicinally and ii.dustri- 
ally many fungi liavo their special purpose, as for instance the 
scaly Volyporns, which, dried and cut into strips, supplies a cajiital 
razor strop, and the other spt'cies of the hamo group which arc 
manufactured into tho styptic known ns Amudoii or German 
Tinder. The medicinal subsinnee Imown as ergot of rye lias 
also, it ncc<l harlly bo said, a fung«iid origin. Generally, too, 
to quote tho highe.st Knglish authority on tho subje(-t, “ the 
office of fungi in the organized wnrid is to rheelc exuberant growth, 
to facilitate decomposition, to regulatt* the buhmeo of the com- 
ponent parts of the atnu).sphero,t(^ promote fin-lility, and to nourisli 
myriads of the smaller members of the animal Iringdom. ' Ile- 
garded in this practical light, the numerous family of funguses 
assorts a strong title to intelligent study, and cannot lightly be. 
ovcrloolved by any Field Club that deserves its name. An attempt 
to catalogue the fungi which line the woodland path, or ha\o 
their habitation at the foot or amid the brandies of tho oak, ash, 
olm, the lurch and fir, the birch and the pophir, would veiy soon 
iiioro than exhaust our paper. Amidst the things of beauty 

— though certainly not of joy to the incautious taster — in 
fungus life may ne cited the Ikjletus luridus, umber-colourod 
above, and bright red or even vermilion below, and auspiciously 
changing, when broken or bruised, to a blue complexion. Or, 
again, the Fly Agaric (Agaricus [Amanita] mnscoiius), with its 
bright scarlet cap, worked, so to speak, wdtli yellow or yellowish 
spots, and underlaid with a bright j^cllow tfosh, which is suc- 
ceeded, lower still, by a pervading wlufe. Its stem is bulbous and 
marked bv a distinctive ring. Tlio IVziza aurnntia is another 
perfectly lovely tenant of tho woods and Jieaths, n delicate 
crisping ^Mamina’' of the brightest orange, which no one will 
forget who saw tho other day a specimen of it,meaaiudng eight and 
a half inches across, sent from iShobddU Court by Lora Bateman. 
Amongst the llussulas, found freely ihia year as usual in Hereford- 
shire, there is as great a variety of hue iis <jf wholosoineness, from 
the pale pink and faint rose to the brilliant scarlet of K. emetica. 
Oortlnarius ciimabjwinus is a clustering group, of a bright orange or 
nearly vermilion, with a metallic lustre. The Cinnamon Mushroom 
(Cortinarius Oinnamoncus) appeals to the Sonso of smell as well ns of 
seeing, and there are several tungi of which the recent expoditiem 
famished specimens which make the former appeal without any pre- 
tence to the hitter^ Before glancing at theso wo must just name 
the violet^ppW Agaricus cuebrous, found at Dinmore wooda oh 


the 3 otb of September ; the Coprinu.s picaceus, or Ma^io Ooprinus, 
a tare roadside fiingus met with near Downton, the niembraned 
(!ap of which is variegated wth broad white scales, whilst its gills 
are free and of an ashen black ; tho mou80-«ey Agaricus gloioce- 
phaliis, of which a lurga gnjup was exhibited by Th. Chapman from 
off the pastures of Burnhill ; and the rare, pale-yellow, crisped 
Spara?sis, which has been more than once imp»ifted into these 
show.s from the fir-gro\c.s of Chotwynd by Mr. Ilonghton. We* 
must also say a word on the odorous fungi, whether sweet-savonred 
or the contrary. Gf the first sort Ihow^ were found at Rtoke Edith 
Lactarius glYrl(jsmu.s, aud Agaricus fragninB andodorus; of tho 
second, at l)imm»re, tho Agaricus cucuiuis, in an ahimdance com- 
mcnsiirato with ita strung odour, suggr'Slive of rancid oil or stinking 
lisli. Ag. sai)oiiiice,us, too, was offered to our scrutiny, but pro- 
noiiiici'd, after deliberation, Lo savour more of fish ml than of 
M»ap ; and tho interest displayed in Dr. Chapman’s fine gronp of 
Gloiocephaliis was lo a certain extent (pialified bv its exceedingly 
repulsive smell. Occasionally in Uu; course of the loraju onoliglrted 
on a family of f ungi, such aa Agaricus uiucidus, the associations 
of which are )\ioro with the touch than the sight or smell. Dn- 
plcjisantly slimy, it an-ested the notice of the Woolhopians by its 
prolusion at a certain point in Hloke Edith woods, both on the 
gnmnd itself and on tne tall line grown beeches, which are its 
home. 

Tht' mention of theso silvan beauties suggests another element 
of interest in fungns-hnnting— namely, the introduction it give.s 
Dili' to tho finest timber in our land. As we liavo said, the fungi 
Invo the greenwood. And if, in the rocimt excursions around 
Hereford, the curious in such matters were too late by a couple 
<»f centuries to s*-e at Stoke Edith tho Elizabethan house of many 
gables, long since anpcr.sede<l by the present stately q^unilrangu- 
Inr mansion, or at Garnstone the lU'iginal and charoctonstic man- 
sion us it appeared in 1675, aud w'ns represented in Ifingley’s. 
sketch, known lo readers of the Camden Society’s publications, 
in the place of which is a castellated nuinsion built uy Nash, vet 
in each casti they might have made acquaintance with giant oaks 
and slatedy elms which perchance have been the silent witnesses 
of changes yet cnrlier thun these; oalis and elms still betraying 
no truces of decrepitude, and still, as of old, giving graea, 
dignity, and picturosqueneys to the Inndscnpe. It is not every day 
that one secs anything so perfect in its way as the grout hall 
at Stoko Edith, the walls and ceilings of which wore painted 
by Sir James Thornhill, or as the geometric flower-garden 
de-igiicd by Nostield ; ami yet nn' explorer might be still btdter 
cmploj'ed in threading tlui paths of the richly timbeivd deer- 
piU’K and making his way to the broad and lofty ridge of Seager 
llill, whence lie may "look out upon tlie country tow^ards 
Gloucester, Muumonth, Abergsvenny, llromyard, and Salop, to say 
nothing of tlio hill and valley of W’oolhope nestling close U'ln-ath 
fiis standpoint. And so wdtli the demesne of (Jornsroiio ; 
the predominant charm is in tlie deer-park, ond the hinghta 
that bound it, the latter commanding exquisite views of 
North and East Hortifordshire, as well as of Wbropshiiv and 
th(i mountain barriers of ltadnor.shire, tho former affording a 
j study of single trees and clumps and groups of extreme btiHuty, 
siwh as i.s not often to be met with. Hero a couple of Scotch 
firs, there a noble spruce or silver fir, arrest the eye by their per- 
fectness of symiiictry or their rich Cimtiust of form and colouring 
with tiunr surroundings. Groups of Spanish chestnuts, clumps of 
elms, or aveniic-liko arrangements «)f tho same, promising Wel- 
liiigtonias, and tho like., show how much good taste, may 
achievi*, without the aid of a professional landscape-gardener, 
where the propriefi^r finds hiiu.self possessed of an over-abundance 
of fine timber, and approaches tho task of thinning as a labour of 
lov(’. AVithiu the lawn and sunk fence at Oamstone, tho 
mycologists w^cre wa much struck with tho thriving conifers of 
companitively recent introduc-tion ns with tho apecitu denizens of 
the turf in quest of which they had come. There were perfect 
Minples — for their ago — of the" Piceas, Nobilis, Oephalonica, and 
I’ius.'ipo, as well as of the Californian T. brncteata, the leafy-bmcted 
.silver fir, a very promising young tree, wdiich, perhaps on account 
of a w^eU-chosen aspect, shows hero no tendency to premature 
starting into growth, and thus is less affected by late spring frosts. 
The complaint of this species genemlly is the tenderness of its- 
younger growths. 


liEPORT OF. THE UNIVER.SITIEkS COMMISSION. 

T HIC Commissioners appointed to inquire into the property and 
income of the Univereities of Oxford and Cambridge aud the 
Colleges and Halls therein have made a complete and business-like 
Report. The landed estates held by these corporations in England 
and \Valefl amount to 3*9^18 acres, situate in the Southern more 
thun in the Nortliern counties. Wo turn with interest to ti^ 
remarks of the Commission era as to the mnnagement of these laigo 
estates. The quantity of land let on beneficial leases is still 
large, but this tenure is not now so common as it was in former 
years. Tho CoUeges, like other corporations, have in many cases 
determined to run out their leases. Tho easting members have 
thus sacrificed themselves fur the benefit, as is commonly, but not 
olwavs accurately said, of their successors. In some cases of 
hospitals the prospective benefit is so large that it may be assumed 
that the successors of the present incumbents will not be 
mitted to (;iijoy the whole of it. However, the income tnua 
arising is IQuily to be devoted to purposes of education or 
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charitY) and in thb stSDse the exietiag eocietiee Jnny ho aaid 
to have aacrificed themselves for the benefit of thoir suocessorB, 
The system of beneficial leases has been handed down froju the 
eai'liost times of the CoUejyea, and it might probably bo 
shown to have be«i wcdl suited to the times when it originated. 
'J'he College or other corporation got in this way money down in- 
Btond of having to extract it year by year from the tenant, and 
this may have been formerly an important consicteration. But 
the CommissionerB are doubtless right in saying that **at 
present the syeteni of bondicial leases is detrimental to the pe- 
cuniary interest of the foundations.” The Oommiasioners were 
informed that on the falling in of beneficial leases a large outlay 
on buildings and otlior improvements is ordiiuirily required. 
The lessees ore for the most part under covenants to maintain 
aud repair, hut much more is needed at the |iresent time for 
agriciilturiil estates than what these covenants would cnforiH). 
Tbe estates let at rack rent are “ reported ” (that is, as we umter- 
staiid, by the corporations making the returns) to be genemlly 
in good condition as regards buildings, drainage, and cottages.” 
The Commissioners “have no reason to think tkit they are below 
the average in these respects, although there is a|)paroiitly leas 
outlay than is made by private landlords who improve their 
properties.” The coat of management of these estates apjioars 
to the Commissioners “remaikably low.” On the whole income 
it averages only 2/. 15s. io< 7 . per cent. But the item “charge 
for^ iimnagement ” does nut generally include the salary of the 
linoncitil officer, usually called tlio “buiw.” On the efficiency 
of maiiagemeut the Commissioners “ ojin form no opinion beyond 
the general results which are exhibited.” But tliey ol^rve that 
“ tlie average lettings,” the absence of arreai-a, aud the apparently 
small amount of losses from tenants, testify to the care and 
vigilance of the bursars. It may be supposed that the Colleges 
are generally good landlords. Not long ago a c^se came before 
a court of law in which it appeared that, an estate being in the 
market, the tenant made active, and as It turned out successful, 
elTorla to induce a College in Cambriilge which had property in 
the neighbourhood to become the purchaser. 

One p4)int, say the Commissioners, is brought prominently out in 
tlio result of their inquiry. This is “ the great disparity between 
the property and income of the severjd Colleges and the numbers of 
the members.” They remark that when that numlxir is small the 
expense of the staff and the establialimeut is iicecsaarily large in 
proportion. But they do *>101 consider that it lies within the .scope 
of their commission to enter further upon this subject, which, we 
may add, is likely to bo industriously pursued by commentators 
upon Itieir llenort. The strongest case of dispoiity between in- 
come and luemWfl is probably that of All Souls College, (hford, 
which consists of tlio Warden, 27 Fellows, and 4 Bible Clerks, 
who lire the only undergraduates. Tlie income of the Collego is 
about 18,000^. a year, and during the next twenty years an increase 
of nearly 5,000/. a year may bo expected through the running out 
of beneliciiil leases. The principal item of present expeuditui’e for 
cxtra-coUegiate purposes is the sum of about j,7cx)/. a year paid to 
University professors. The annual value of an M.A, fellowship is 
about 273/. The exiiocted increase of income is calculated, as we 
understand, without reference to the fact that during the next 
twenty yoan the existing society wdll bo deprived of the fines 
which would liave lieeu payable if the leases proposed to be run 
out had been renewed. 1 ne income of Merton College is upwards 
of 17,500/. n year. There is n Worden, and there are 23 hellows, 
and 54 nndergradnates “paying tuitiou fees.” It should be 
-explained that, although we use the present ten.se in quoting from 
these returns, they refer to the year 1871. The income of Oriel 
CpUegc is upwards of 16,500/. There ore the Provost and 
17 Fellows, and the number of scholars and ccmimoncrs is 
49. The income of Now Collego is upwards of 30,000/. a yeai-. It 
has a Warden and 39 Fellows, and75 uudergi-aduates. It pajs 3,000/. 
a year in scholarships. It appears that upwards of 28,000/. has 
btiou borrowed by this College “ for tlio piu*pose of recouping ex- 
isting beneficiaries for fines receivable) on renewals of leases, but 
not received.” The estimated increase of income from the falling 
in of louses will be by the end of the centiirv nearly 10,000/. ayc<ir. 
The College states that a very large expenditure w’ill bo incurred 
for many to come bothVor repayment of “ line loans ” bor- 
rowed and for the purpose of putting into a proper state of repair 
tlie estates which will fhll into hand. At Cambridge we find that 
the income of King’s Collego is upwards of 34,000/. There ai'e the 
Provost and 49 Fellows, aud the number of undergraduates varies 
from 22 to 31, The College pays 1,500/. a year to scholars and 
exhibitioners. The income of St. John’s College is close upon 
50,000/. There are the Master and 56 Follows. The College pays 
nearly 7,000/. a year to s(foolar^ exhibitioners, &c. The number of 
undergraduates paying tuition ia 302. The income of Trinity 
College is close upon 60,000/. a year. There are the Master and 
52 Fellows. Tne College wys upwards of 3,000/. a year to 
scholars and exhibitioners. The nuu^r of undergraduates paying 
tuition fees is 44^* Pembroke Ooll(^o the income is upwards 
of 13,000/. a year. There are the Master and 13 Fellows. The 
number of UndetgraduatcyMiyinjf tuition fees is 55. This may be 
taken as a parallel from Cambridge to the case of Oriel College, 
Oxford, where, as we have seen, the income is 16,500/. j there are 
17 Fellows, and less than $0 undergraduates paying tuition fees. 
Another feature of similarity is that each of these OollMrea pays nearly 
I. oOo/.ayearin8Qholarship^d exhibitions. Wo beedfaa^y remark 
that it would be a mistake to estimate the utility of ^College by 
the piroportiou which the number of its undexgnuiuatw beam to its 


revenue. In past years Oxfonl has been iiifiuenced in a roqiarkabb 
degree by members of Oriel College, who probably wmild not 
bbeu attracted thither if there had not been foUowftUips to elect 
them into. Pemln-oke Collego, Cambridge, produced men of liigh 
academical distinction at a time w 4 ieii its immbors were cortainly 
not larger than at present. We turn to the Camfmdye Vnivertity 
Cal&iuUtr for 1853, which happens to bo at hand, and, we find that 
it shows only twenty-eight undergraduates at Pembroke College. 
Yet at tliat time the OoUego counted among its Follows Professor 
iStokos and Dr. Haig Brown, now Head-Master of Cliarterbouse, who 
w'erc undergraduates of Uii» “ small ” College. It appears from the 
Itepoit that the Heads of nineteon Colleges in Oxford rec»*ivo 30,000/. 
a year, and the Heads »)!' soveutoen Colleges in Cambridge receive 
26,000/. a year among lliem. The whole amount paid to Fellows 
in (Jollies in each University is rather over 100,000/. a year. The 
sum paid to scholars and exhibit iotwuB out of the corpi;)r.itG income 
of the Colleges is in each ljiu\eraity about 25,000/. a year. 
We give round figures ns sufficiently accurate for womparison, and 
it wiil be seen from these figures that there is no great dillerence 
between the two Universities, either in principle or practice, in the 
application of their resenues. 

Among the matters which the Commissioners regarded as beyond 
the scope of their powers were several which will eagerly dis- 
cussed by conmientiUors on their lleport. On one point the Com- 
mijvsioners make no obseiTations of tlieir own, but they desire to 
call special attention to some “ general observations ” contained in 
the aiisvviTs sent by University Collego, Oxford, to thoir queries. 
The “ prevailing opinion ” of that society is stated to bo that any 
surplus due to an increase in the available resources of tlie Collego, 
after providing for the adequate rciuuneratiou of College officeis, 
and for necessary improvements in Collego buildiugs, siiould be 
applied towards, 'we will say for shortness, exhibitions and profes- 
sursbips. It is easy to make ** general obsenations” ol' this kind, 
and tlio only difficulty lies in reducing them to practice. Wo 
must, however, give due praise to the Commissioners for having 
rc.sisted the temptation to discourse on tliis aud other inviti^ 
topics in their actual Iteport. They have TU)t, like otheT|Commift- 
sionors aud compiler ot Bluo Ikniks who could mentionad, 
taken occasion to print and publish es^ys on things in general at 
the national expense. We find in the Appendix a quantity of 
papers detailing the steps taken by tlio University of Cambridge to 
provide lectures and examinations for certain huge towns which 
applied to it for assistance. Ibis interesting aud kiulable enter- 
prise tippears to us to be a matter with which the Commissioners 
liavo nothing whatever to do, unless they could bo cousiderod 
bound to receive from Follows of Colleges statements lending to 
show that these J^'ellows do more or less useful work for timir pay, 
and that would open a very wide and difficult inquiry. 

A memorial addiv^sed to Mr. Gladstone sets forth the views of 
numerous residtmt inernku-s of the TIniversity of Cambridge as to 
Ihe tenure of fellowships, and Mr. Gladstone states in his answer 
that ho is ploiibod to find timt a piinciple imrludisd in the Oxford 
University Bill of 1S54 is suppi>rted by this “aiithuritetive judg- 
ment.” The next paper in the Appendix is the Jteport of a Coru- 
miltoo appointed by New College, Oxford, to consider the 
apjfficjitiou of its revenues. The Beport, which beers date 4th 
June, 1873, mentions several purposes wliich College folio Wbhips 
should seiTo — namely. College teaching and manugeiuent, Cuivar- 
sity teaching, the cncouvagoiuent of education, and the eneoiirago- 
lueiit of matuvo learning, aud the Committee proceed to submit to 
tbo College a scheme for currying these pui*pose8 into efleci. These 
papers and others indicate anxiety to show lliat Colleges are 
sensible of their duty to make the best of their revenues for the 
advancement of education luid learning j but tliey seom rather to 
invite the Oominissioners to lulvaucu lieyond their pr«q)cr ju tiviuce. 
The CommissionerB re^sisted this temptation, but it is possible that 
some other Commission Iiorealter may be less scrupulous. 

Tlio coiuplicalion and variety of systems in the ac<’ouiita of tho 
Colleges rendere it difficult to derive any general results from them 
without risk of error. The total income of the Universititw^ and 
Colleges in tJieyoai* 1871 is staled to have been 754,000/., of wliicli 
665,000/. was forcorporate use, and 88, 000/. was subject to condilions 
of trust. It may be said roughly that, of the tetal income held for cor- 
pomte use, thu share of Oxford is to that of Cambridge as 6 to 5. 
The revenues arise from two diilerent sources — first, the properties, 
aud secondly, the room rents, dues, and fefjs^iaid by menitx-r.i. The 
former of these is ciiUed by the Commissioner.^ external income, 
and the latter internal inciuno. There is more liability to dispute 
or on'or in calculating the latfi'r than the former. But in the cose 
of Christ Church, Oxford, we find an item “ loans raised to meet 
current expenditure, 9,765/. 5^. oe/,,” added to tlie income from 
“ external sources ” — that is, lands, houses, &o. A hasty reader 
might infer that Christ Church has nearly 10,000/. a yeai* more of 
landed property than it actually has. It must bo remembered, 
too, that the cost of repairs, of collection of rents, and of insurance, 
has not generally been deducted from “ external income.” We 
must, therefoi e, Iw careful not to form hasty cunclusions from the 
mass of valuable accounts which this Oommiasion has collected. 


THE LAW OF COMPENSATION. 

M uch attention has been and will be directed to the question 
whether compensation can be recovered by the sufierers^ in 
the Itegent's Pork exploBioa,aad| without entering upon discqsauNi 
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of the facts of that particular case, it may bo useful to endeavour 
to ascerttiin the ^principles by whicli such a questipn must Ikj de- 
cide<l. Witli this object ^(3 propose to refer to a case in whicli 
a Railway Oompany was held responaihle fur daniajro caused by 
fire kindled bv spaiks from a locomotive enj^iuo. It was concAuled 
in that cose that the defendants’ cnirim^ ^vus of the best con>truc- 
tfioD, and that there was no ne|/lip‘cnco in the iiuule. of working it, 
bhC'. it was contended, and the Cmirt agreed, that the 
defendants wore bound to take notieo that such enuiiics 
do emit sparks and bui'nimr cinders, and as they were driving 
those engines through the country in an exceptionally dry simsuii, 
they ought not to have permitted coinbnstibhi maleriuls’ such m.s 
hedge-trimmings, to renmuioiUho banks of their railway. A le.iriu'd 
judge, \yho wont thus far with the majority of the CVjurt^ declared his 
own opinion that no reasonable man could have fore.seeii that tlie 
Imj would consume a hedge and pass across a si nhhlc-field, and .«.o 
get to the plaintiff’s cottage at the distance (»f twohnndicd vard.' 
from the railway, crossing a road in its passage. “ It seem.s to 
nic,” ho said, “that no duty w^as cast upon the defondanls, in re- 
lation to Iho plaintift'’8 property, heeansc it w-as not sliown that 
that property was of such a nature and so sitiiale that tlio de- 
fendants ought to have known I hat by permitting the hedg<'- 
trinimings to remain on tlio hanks of the railway they placed it in 
undue peril.” Jf that iind been blunvn, then he ihmiglit that Iho 
principio of an earlier case would liavo up])Iie<l ; “ ior tluai tlie 
dotbminnis iiiiist have been taken to have known that the course 
which was pursnod by their servants was calcnlated to endanger 
tlie adjc»ining property.’’ 

This judgmeijfc was delivered in 1870, and we talo; it as fairly 
indicating the aort of test that would be apjjlied to a claim by a 
householder in Regent s Park for compensation. Must the Canal 
Company bo taken to have known that the course which wa.s 
pursued by its servants was calculated to endanger adjoining pro- 
perU? Assume that the Canal Company was not only entithMl, 
out bound, to carry gunjiowder under naiftonable pnH'antions. A 
Railway Company i.snot only eiitillod, but bound, to drive eiigliuvs 
through the conatiy; and, as was said by one of the judges, “ the 
mere circumstance of the tire being caused by an engine of tlie 
Company is not enough to give a cause of action agr inst them, but 
the plaintiff ihust show some breach of duty on tluir part wliieli 
occaaloncd the injury he complained of.” The Co ivt, said the 
samo judge, must ioolc at all the circmu'itar.e* ' occurring at 
tjio time of the accident to see if therci anything to 
found a charge of negligence. It is clear, said anolhcM* judge, tliat 
when a Railway (Company is authorized by its Act of Parlia- 
ment to ruu engines on the line, and that cannot be done without 
their emitting sparks, tlm CJurapariy is not reipou-sible for injuries 
arising therefrom, unless there i.^ some evidence of noglipen'co on 
its part. Then couK’S the question, is there evidence in (he case 
of a want of rcnsonablo carel^ It (muiM hardly he iieglieent not to 
provide against that which no one would anticipafe. Rut “ if the 
Company .strewed anything very inll.immablo, such a.^^, to put an 
extreme case, pf'troleiim along the side of tho line, they wouM 
bo guilty of negligence." Another jiidi^e, in reference lo tlie 
allegcil dryness of the S(‘nson, said, “it seems lo mo tliat tho 
more likely the hedge was to take lire, the more ineumhent it 
was upon the Company to take eare tlial no iulisuumahle 
nialorial remained near it.” Thus nft('r much di'^cu^siou be.liu’e 
two Courts, and many doubts expressed bv various judge.s, it 
was decided that ihoro wa.s evidt uee lor tlu’ jury of negligeiico 
on the part 01 tho defemhints which cauM-d tho iujury eomiil.uned 
of. 1 l may bu goiierally assumecl in tluHe casci that lh(‘ jury 
would find a verdict against the Company if tlio judge allowed 
tho case to go to them. 

Tt has been suggested that tho case- against tho naiial Com- 
pany might hi3 put even higher than w'o have nut it. A en^e 
came, a few years agi», hefoni tho IJoiise of Ronls in vvlue-h 
tho plaintiff* w'as tho occnjiier of a mine under a chw.», uf 
land, find tho defendants were tho owners of a mill in his 
neiglihourhood. They proposed to make a reservoir for storing 
water for their mill upon aiiotlier close of land adjoining to 
tho closo of tho plainliir. Imderrieath the defendants' clo^f 
we-ro cm'tain old uiul disused mining pas.>ages aial works. Tho 
re..s«rvoir xvas constructed. Tho defendaiils [u'rson.ally took no 
part in tho works, but they employed an engineer who did 
not exerciso that rcasoiiahle caution wliich iniglit have bet n 
exercised, taking notice, as he <lid, of 1 he disused p{i5.sag»*B and 
works. Tho rt'servoir was tilled; tho weigdit of tlie water forced 
it through the^ft passngos, and it passed into the workings 
under tho plaintiH"s close and Hooded his mine, Tho IToiwc 
of Ijords, in deciding this case, put aside tlio question of 
nogligeuco, and held that, if tho (kffendantsin 1-ho cour.so of a “non- 
•natural use of their close*’ injured the plninliff* they xvould ho 
Viable, to him in dainag-es. lirir.ging waiter into an artificially 
formed reservoir is hero c-alled a “ nun-natural u.so ” of 
tho close, uml it is said that tho deremlmts would malm 
such use of it “at their own peril.*’ 'J’hero is, however, 
A manifost distinction betwoeu this case and that of a (>anal 
Company carrying gunpowder as well as oilier goods along 
its CAiiuil, becRUSo that is tho very thing which tho (Jomimny 
was created and authorized to do. 'J'liis distiuctiou clearly 
appears from a passage in the judgment given in this caao in | 
ttu3 Exchequer ChaiuDer, from which Court tin appeal wont to 
the House of Lords .* — “ There are many ca-ses in xvhich proof of 
negligence is esseutial, as, for instance, where an unruly horse gets 
on the footbath of a public street and kills a passenger, or where a 


person in a dock is struck by the tailing of a bale of cotton which 
tho defendant’s servants are lowering. But we think t)ie.so cases 
diatingiiishahle from Die present. Traffic on the highways, whether 
by land or sea, caunot be conducted without o.xposing those whoso 
persons or properly are near to it to some inevitable risk ; 
and that being so, tliuso who go on the highway, or have their 
pr(»perty adjacent to it, may well 1x3 hehl to do ho subject to 
their taking* ujion themselves the rink of injury from that in- 
evitable daii<rei', and ncrstiris who by the license of tho owner pass 
near to warehouses wliere gooJ.s are being raised or lowered cer- 
tainly do so subject to the inevitable risk of accidont. In noilhor 
case, tlierefore, can they recover without proof of want of care or 
,skdl occasioning the accident.” Among “those who have their 
piviperty adjacent” to a highway may he reckon(‘d the dwellers in 
the Regent's Park near tliis canal, and it would seem lo follow 
that they could not recover damages from the Oompanv “ without 
proof of want of care or skill occasioning the accident. ’’ 

it inu'-t he reni(‘mbt‘red, however, that both judgiis and jury 
may, if they please, lake the view that m ipsn loquitur^ or, in 
other words, that the occurrence of the accident is in ils»‘lf 
suHicient jiroof of m'gligeiioo. This was done not long ago in a 
case wht'reabrick fell from n wall supporting an iron girder-bridge, 
and struck a man wlio was pap.sing along Die stre.ct beneath, and no 
explanation was given of tho occurrence, nor was it easy to invent 
any. The Cknirt (jf (^hicen’s Rench deeuled by two judges against 
one that there was evidence for Die jury, and the jury had of 
etnirse found for the plaintilf. In some of the early oases against 
Railway Companies it was said that Die fact of collision was in 
it.self evidence of negligence, hut that has been qualified in recent- 
years. Rolerring again to tho case- of tho water passing from the 
defendant’.^ re.servoir lo tho jilaintiff s mine, we find it said in tho 
Exchequer Chamber that “ the true rule of Jaw is, that the person 
who for his own purposes brings on his lands, and cidlects and 
keeps there nnv thing likely to*do mischief if it escape.H, mnsl ke» p 
it in athia peril, and if he does not do so is prinid fuck' an.swerablo 
for all the damage which is the natural consequence of its escape. , . . 
Tho person whoso grass or corn is eaten down by the osc.iping cattle 
of his neighbour, or whoso mine is Hooded bv tlie water fTv.nn his 
iieiglihonr’s reservoir, or whose cidlar is invaited by Die liUh of his 
noighbt)iir’s ju-ivy, or -whose habitation is mad«Minhealthy by tbo 
fume.s and noisome vapours of hia neighbour’s alkali works, is 
daiuuificd without any tault of liis own ; nnd it Reenis but reason- 
abl (Mind just that the neighbour,, who has hroiiglit Fomethiug on 
liii own properly whii'-h wjus not naturally Diere, harmless to others 
so long as it is confined to his own property, but vvJiich he knows 
to be misi-hiovou.s if it gels on liis neighbour’s, should be obliged 
to make goo<l the daimigi* which ensiu'S if he- iloes not suecciHl in 
confining it to his own propmty.” It has been suggested tliat this 
reasoning is appliciible to 1,he caao of hriugin;^ upon land or 
water gunpowder whicli it Is known will be iiiischievon.s to adjoiu- 
ing land if it explode.s. Jiut in all the instances given by tlio 
Court there is an absence of that statutory auDiority to do tlio 
Diing comjdaiiicd of ivhich occurs in the case under consideration. 
Wo think therefore that .some evidence of negligence must he given 
beyond the mere fact of taking gunpowder on hoard in order to 
lix liability on the- Company. “ Tlioiie who carry on opcivutions 
dangerous lo tho public are hmind L) use all reasonable precautioiin 
— all till' precautions which ordinary reason and experience might 
.'Suggest to jmwenL the daiio'cr. It is not enough that they do 
what is usual if llio coursv ordiniu-ily pursued is imprmle-ut and 
c.irclc.-s; for no one cmi claim to he e.xcu.sed for want of caio 
hecjinso othe.vs are us enreless as liiiiibelf. On the other hand, in 
considering what ! > ivasoimhle, it is important to consider what is 
usually done by persons acting in a similar business.” The^io words, 
Avhich were lnldrc^ped by la>rd (.Hiief Justici' Cockbum to a jury, 
lay down an intidligible rule. A definition of negligence given by 
Mr. Rarcm Ald.'rsun is “ the omitting lo do something that a rea- 
sonable man would do, or the doing sonu'Diing which a reasonable 
man would not do.” fn one of tho cases arising out of a lire 
cau.-<’d by an engirui's .spark tho decision wus in favour of Die fle- 
fendants, hut only cm the ground that they had taken all the pre- 
cautions which scienc-o and e.xnerience could Fuggest (o prevent 
Die e.scapc of sparks. Jfit could bo shown that defend nuts had 
not only not done Dii.s, but had ni'gh'ctf'd some precaution which 
an Act of Parliament pri'scrihefl, the deci.'^ion might bo different. 
Tho (ninpowder Act of i860 provides that lires shall not be 
lighted on hoard a vessel carrying gunpowder while the luitcluis 
are o[)en, and if a vessel has no (l4‘clf, and Dieroforti no hatches, 
the Act would seem to prohibit lires altogether. The Act akso 
forbids smiiking on board ve-sseU carrying powder, but if the crew 
smoked in viohilioii of an c.xpress prohibition by the Company, it 
might bo questiouable whctlier the Company could bo rcHponsible, 
even supposing it to be shown tint aiuoking CAused tho e.xploaion. 
I'lio liicts aa to cliariicter and stowage of airgo may be very mato- 
rinl on tho question whether the conduct of the defendants wa» 
reasonable and prudent. J 3 ut it would be premature to di&euss the 
facts of the case at present. 


DAXCING LICEXCKS. 

I T cannot bo said that the Middlesex magistrates, when engaged 
ip con.sidering applications for music ami dancing licences, pre- 
^nt a paiiiculttrly dignified or edifying spectacle. Indeed it is impos- 
sible to imagine anything more anomalous or absurd than the way 
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in ifMch tbese thinn me at pie»ent manaffed^ Xf tha deduona of 
the xnagietiatee on wie various cases were left to be ^termined by 
the siinple of heads and tailsi much rime would be savea^ a 
number of worthy gentlemen would be leUeTed from a rather 
ridiculous position, and tlie result, as far as public interests aro 
concerned, would be much the same as now. It is obviously very 
important riiat music-halls, dancing-saloons, and suchlike places 
should be placed under strict and uniform supervision ; but it is 
evident that this is not secured under the present system. In the 
first plme, the tribunal which has to decide these <|u68tions is not 
always the same, and has no fixed rules or principles of action. 
Sometimes there is a large muster of magistrates, and sometimes a 
small muster, and the majority varies from year to year in its view 
of the necessity of strict regulation for public amusements. Ono of 1 
the peculiarities of the British public is a tendency to alternate ! 
hot and cold fits of morality or prudery ; and the magistrates are 
naturally under the influence of these changes of temperature. 
One year they ore very severe, and sniff scandal in every 
kind of entertainment ; but by the time that next October comes 
round they are in an indulgent mood and ready to license almost 
anything. In an ordinary way, local magistrates are no doubt 
capaWe enough of disposing of licensing applications, because 
they aro usually well acquainted with the neignoonrhood and know 
its wants and peculi.arities. But hero w'o have a large body of re- 
spoctablo middle-aged gentlemen called upon to adjudicate on the 
relative decency of Creniorne Gardena and the Argyll Rooms, 
about which, wo are bound to assume, they personaUy know no- 
thing whatever. This is a reflection which seems to have occurred 
to some of the magistrates theiijaelves, for we find that two of 
them, Mr. Alderman Figgins and llio Hon. 0 . Butler, felt it to bo 
their duty to visit the Argyll Rooms, and appear to have been 
charmed by the reception they met with. The Alderman stated 
that from flie nature of the establishment, whatever imperfec- 
tions it might have, it was impossible that it could bo better con- 
ducted;” but it is possible that bo may have stucUed tho 
“imperfections” und(‘r favourable circumRlanccs. Tho Hon. 0 . 
Butler took a higher view of this valuable institution, and 
hoped that the peojdo might be weaned “ from the bru- 
tality of man-kicking and woman-beating, and give way to the 
more generous strains of music and dancing.” It is probable that 
this testimony may have influenced the Court in granting a 
licence, but it is dreadful to tliink of what might be the con- 
sequence if tho imigistralos of Middlesex gc.ncrally were to deem 
it necessary to prosecute their researches in this earnest manner. 
As it is, they sit and hear evidence which, ns a rule, is not of 
tho slightest assistance to them. In the case of a tavern at 
Hornsey, the police stated that they had found “ young couples 
of both sexes in tho arbours in the garden, caressing each other.” 
This was of coui’se a clear enough case, and the licence was 
promptly refused. WIi(*n, however, the question of Oromomo 
was raised, the magistrates were assured by one set of vnU 
nesses that the gardens were frequented by women of bad cha- 
racter, while another set of witnesses swore that they saw no 
improper persons at all. It is clear that, in order to test this 
evidence, it would have been nocossary to inquire how the 
character of tho persons in question had boon ascertainod. Tho 
proprietor of tho ArgvU Rooms declared that “nil women of 
(piestiouable character ’’ wore excluded ; and tho current reputation 
of the establishment would certainly lead ono to suppose that tho 
company was of a very unqucstionablo character indeed. 

The whole subject of tho regulation of places of amusiv 
niont of this class is a ve-ry diflicult one, but it is idle 
to begin by afi'ecting any ignorance of their real character. 
There can be no sort of doubt that a large part of tho 
company at all these places is very bad indeed ; but it may 
bo reasonably asked whether it is possible tliat this vicious element 
can bo excluded. If it caimot be excluded it must be tolerated ; 
but public decency must be rigorously insisted on. It may be 
impracticable to discover the precise shade of chanuder of every 
woman who goes to a music-hall or dancing-saloon, but it is quite 
possible to compel tho company at large, no matter how composed, 
to behave itself in a quiet and decorous manner, under fear of the 
police. If there is nothing in the entertainments and nothing in 
the conduct of the audience which is contrary to good order and 
decency, it is difficult to see what more can be tvsked for, or at 
least obtAined. With regard to tlie character of these entertain- 
ments, the question is a comparatively simple one. A good deal 
of time appears to have been spent by the magietratos in inquiring 
into the decency of four women at the Oxford Music HoU, who 
appeared under the name of the “ Oxford Four,” and were accused 
by the police of being indecent in their attitudes, gestures, and 
dresses. It was alleged in defence that there was nothing unusual 
in the dances of these performers or “ in their manner of retiring 
down the sto^”; that one of them wore a dress copied exactly 
from a real forester’s costume, “ all except tho boots ” ; and that 
another, who represented Charity, wore a dress which came 
below her boots. It^ was^ also stated that the “ Oxford 
Four had had their fling at the Marylebone Theatre 
on one occasion when the performances were unaer the patronage 
of Mr. Fomyth, M.P., and that no complaint was made by that 
most respectable gentleman. All this kind of evidence goes ibr 
very little, for the simple reason that it is scarcely possible to tost 
its value. There can bo no difficulty whatever {n ascertaining 
whether there 1s« frequent or habituu indecency in the entertain- 
menta at any place of amusement if a competent person is ap- 
^int^ to keep his eye on them and report any iriegul^ties ; but 


loose evidence such aa brought forward in thia 
settles nothing. As the 'magistrates gnntod a Boence to the 
Oxford, with a caution to the manager to be careful in'future, it 
must bo Buppoaod that they came to the conclusion either that 
there had b^n no serious indecorum, or that it was only a oasuai 
offence. 

The case of Cremome Is a striking examule of the change- 
able moods of the magistrates on questions of this kind. These 
Gardens, the character of which is well known, had b^n open 
for more than twenty years. In 1871 the magistrates sud- 
denly discovered that the Gardens wore visited by improper 
persons and wore a public nuisance, and refused tho music aud 
dancing licences. Next year the licences were still with- 
hold; but last year the megiatratea partially relented and 
gmntod a mubic licence, and now they have altogether given 
way, and allowed both licences. All tho while the pro- 
prietor has had a theatrical licence from tho Chamberlain, and 
also ono from the Excise, so that he could keep open a theatre, and 
Boll any quantity of liquor. No objection is taken to the per- 
formances At tho theatre, and it may bo assumed that it is 
frequented by much tho same sort of people aa the Gardens 
fonuerly were, and again will bo. If it was right that there 
should bo no music or dancing at Gromorno for two years, no 
reason can be suggested why either should now bo permitted. It is 
unnecessary to accept the glowing pictures of the attractions of 
this Arcadia, with its “ pure fresh air,’’ its “ healthy and rational 
anuLsementA,” and tho ploasing groups of Foresters and liruids 
dancing with their families ana friends, which was drawn by the 
counsel for the proprietor. It seems that tho Druids have deserted 
lluur accuatorued groves, and will not go where they cannot dance ; 
but they will now havo an opportunity of returning. If public 
dancing is to bo allowed anywhere, it would seem that it might os 
well ho pnictisod at Cremorno aa anywhere else ; and tho same 
remark applies to the fireworks and the balloon ascents, which 
might just as roasonably he prohibited at the Crystal 
Faluco as at Gremorne. It can readily be understood that 
tho existence of such a place as this is scarcely calcu- 
lated to attiAct quiet and respectable householders to the 
neighbourhood ; hut, on the other liand, it should bo observed that 
tho houses havo come since the Gardens wore opened, and almost 
every neighbourhood has its ov/n peculiar nuisance in one shape 0? 
another. 

In almost all the cases in which peoplo make complaints about 
places of amusement of this class we aro disposed to believe that 
the c^vnplaints are well founded. Thero is no room for any kind 
of doubt a.s to the sort of company which resorts to such places, or 
as to the purposes for which they oxist, and it is unnecessary to 
counlenanco any of tho pretences and affectations of the proprie- 
tors. They are bad places frequented by disreputable people, and 
they do a great deAl of hArin ; on tho other hand, it is impossible to 
siipprfiss them without at the siimo time interfering vexatioualy with 
vanous forms of amusement which ore perfectly innocent. They must 
bo tolerated, therefore, but under stnrigont regulations as to* order 
and decorum ; and it would certainly bo if th« supeiwisiou 
which is necessary were entrusted to some more competent tribunal 
than t he local magistrates. Wo may admit that they acted not 
xinrcasonably under the circumstances in reveraing the decisions 
as to Cremorno which had been in force for a couple of years ; but 
it is not desirable that Mr. Baum’s counsel should do provided with 
an opportunity of advertising his client's establishment aa a place 
of “ healthy and rational amusement.” It may ho unavoiaablo 
that such places should be allowed to remain open, but thoro ia no 
njason wliy their real character should not be recognized. 


TIIK GROWTH OF INCOMES IN PRUSSIA. 

A WRITER in tho Berlin DtmfmheB IltmhMait has in a 
recent article atteiuijted to estimate the increase that has 
taken place in tl}0 incomes of tho several classes of the Pmssiau 
population between the years 1852 and 1873; and although ho does 
not put forward his calculations as anything more than rougUy 
approximative, it may bo of interest to reproduce the results at 
which he has arrived. The period which ne has chosen for his 
inquiry is ono tliat has hem marked by a vast increase of activity 
in traclo tJiroughout the entire commercial world, and consequently 
by a groat accumulation of wealth in the principal countries of 
Europe and America. At its commencemeut the fierce revolu- 
tionary outburst of 1848 hud already spent its force, order had 
everywhere been restored within Germany and beyond herborders^ 
and the working classes, disabused of their delusions, had returned 
to {dodding pr^uctive industry. In France tho Second ^pire 
was just Deing set up, and the peoplo were beginning to throw 
themselves with ener^ into the deyelopment of their material ro- 
Bouroes, with the success which has since so much astonished the 
world. Among ourselves, the policy of free trade had for some 
years been definitively adopted, the effects of the railway mania of 
1846 and the Irish feimino nod worn themselves out, and commerce 
and manufactures were starting forward on that career of pro- 
sperity which forma the theme of so many patriotic effusions. 
As regards America, the great emigration from Ireland and Ger- 
many bad already attaiim enoniious proportions, and in conse- 
quence States and cities were springing up like the castles of the 
Genii in the Arainan NighU, And at the same time tho gold 
discoveries in Oalilbrxda and Australia were supplying the means of 
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ezebange wbieE allowed of the productive emnloyiuent of this vast 
^Wly aooosaioii to the wotking power of tne ITnion. Further, 
in our own North .Aonarican, AustnJaaian, and South African 
oolcmiea somewhat amiilar phenouiorui were displayed ; while in 
Indm the final conquest of the runiuiib had brought the entire 
peninsula from the Himalayas to Capo Comorin and from the 
Duleiman^ range to the Gulf of Marlalxm under the undisputed 
sway of England, and had thus permiltod the Ooveninicnt to turn it« 
attention to tho oonstiuction of railways, roads, telegraphs, and 
other works of peaeti, and had fuslered a large trade between the 
dependency and 1h« home coiratrv. Ijantly, the isolation of (Jliiua 
had biien broken down, and that enormous Empire was alrejidv 
doing a largo busiuess wth tho Treaty Powers in tea, silk, opiimi, 
•^md other oi’ticles ; while a few years later Japan also was brought 
wlthi?/ the domain of commoi'cc. Thus, as sve Imve siial, I ho 
period has been characterized by an energy ami an o\}).in:iion of 
trade uiij)a.rftUelod since tho extriioidinaiy outburst of enb‘rprise 
which led to and followed the discovery of America. It eamiot 
be without in tert^t to inquiru what part lias been taken in lliis 
movement by J’russ-ia. At the bLginriing of the pern d 'ihe oc- 
cupied a very secondary position. Even lhe?i, it is tnie, she was 
reckoned one of the Five Greiit Powers, but to the oi dinarj obser\er 
she seemed to owe her rank to the favour of llussia and ICuglaiKl 
rather than to hei* own iiilierent strength. At the end of the 
period she is umpiesliojiably the foremost of jLuropcau nations, 
.rlas the material improvement of her neople kept })ilc*o witii her 
wonderful political iidvaucoment Y 

The writer in the JIandeUhlutt to w liose article we are indebted 
for the Prussian sUtistics which we proceed to qiioto Iwises bis cal(‘u- 
lations on the returns of tho Income-tax ami (he bo-called (‘lH^a- 
tft.v {KUmciMtcu^ ). As wo know from I lie experieiico of our own 
CiHinlry, Income-tax retuiiis are not ahsayb trustworthy siate- 
uieiita of income. Still it is prolxihle that en'ort, from this source 
reproduced year after year, and that conaequenily they do not 
seriously obscure the annual increment (»f income, Avtiich is all we 
are conceriuid with. Kltmemieu( r returns give n le.s acru- 
rato view. This tax is only a modilicalion of the Income-tax, 
being levied upon persons whose income,^ are under l,Otx) thalers, 
or 1 50/. sterling. Put the^o peisons are vanged in thirteen (•liis>t s, 
and iho tax is assessed at a uniform rate for all tho members ol 
each class. For exiiiuple, all pemms with ineouK's U*tw(.<‘ii 9otj 
And i,<x)o thalers [»ay alike 24 lJuilera. It will bi seen that irom 
tho yield of the tax ft is iinposbible to calculate anything more than 
tlieuterago income of each class. For the pni|a.%owo have in 
view, however, that is a suHicieiilly close nppioxinuttion. Put 
now we como to what is a real defect. There are eertfiin citic's, 
notably Perlin, where neither Income-tfix rior class-tax is levied, 
tho places of these imposts being taken by tJie giist and tlu^ 
slaughterers’ taxes (Maid- nnd Schlacbtstouer). i'\jr these cities 
there exist no returns, and consequently the writer in tJie Jlamirh^ 
blntt lias had to supply their piAco by conjectural ustimiiles, of 
the soundness of wJucli wo imve no means of' judgintr. Laestly, in 
the annexed provinces, Hanover, hjchleswig-IlolaUun, Hesse, and 
Nassau, Income-tux w'as not imjiosed befoi*o i S60, Accordingly 
for these also, so far as regarrhs the Ix'ginning of tho period, con- 
jecture has to take tlie placo of official roturas. The osluiiatc (lion 
is at the best no more than a very rough approximation, but even 
as such it will be found, wo think, both interesting and in- 
structive. 

AVo should have liked to compare our own statistics with those 
hare supplied, but from what we Laxe said this, it ^vill be seen, is 
only parPally possible. The I’russiun Khmendvtmr^ for inoUuiee, 
is Jissessed on incomes ns low us sixty thalers, or nine pounds 
sh^rling. 1’ho returns apply theroforo to the very lowest rank of 
tho working ebases, to oveiy i)erson in f.ict who is self-supporting, 
from whate\or source his livelihood is derived. AVe in ed not s.iy 
that there is no similar tax in this country. It may, however, bo 
noted that tho entiro amount as.si!ssed to projicrty and Jncoino-tav 
in England and Wales alone {imountod in 1852 to 231,799,429/. ; 
while, according to tho estimate before us, tho t.axabh‘. iiuMiiies of 
Prussia (including iho anne.xed provinces) amounted in the wuno 
jeM to no more tlian i8o,63o,o«X)/. Tho amount actually nases,'*ed 
111 iPrussia haa boeu increased sixty per cent, in thi.s estimate to 
arrive at the real incomes, yet the taxable value of the iuconies of 
the classes above tlio ^vnge-«arning in England and Wales exceedid 
the real value of the incomes of all classes in Prussia by more limn 

50.000. 000/., or over one-fourth. To complelo the comparison it 
may bo well perhaps to add that the population of England and 
Wales in 1852 was only 17,907,609, while that of Prussia was 

21.120.000, or 3,212,391 gieater than tho English. Further, we 
find that tho aggregate incomes of I’russia had incrtiascd in 
1873 to 290,447,760/., in this case 50 per cent, being added to find 
the real incomes, while the asset'sed value iu Flngland and Wales 
had grown in 1872 to 613,233,690/. Tn twenty years the assessed 
value in England and Wales had been multiplied over 2*6 times y in 
twenty-one years the rofil incomes of l^russia had increased some- 
what more than 60 per cent. In other words, the increase in 
England had been between three and four times as rapid as in 
Pruauift. Further, the population of Prussia in DecemW 1871 
WAS 24,693487 ; in Apiil of the same year that of England and 
Wales was 22,711,266. The rate of increaso in England was, 
thereiore, 27 cent.; in Prussia, 17 per cent. Whether we 
regard population or wealth, then, it will be seen that England is 
mwing much ihoto rapidly than Prussia. Again, incomes in 
Prussia had inci^as^ 60 per cent, against on increase of only 17 
per cent in popolation; in England, the annual value of the in* 


comes of the propertied, trading^ and profrasio^isl clasaea inensased 
over 160 per cent, against an increase of 27 per cent, in popula* 
tion. Thus it will be seen that the growth or incomes in PTuasU 
was at a rate relatively about three and arhaJf times more rapid 
than that of population. In England the growth of property 
liable to Incomotax w as just six times more rapid than population. 
Lastly, it will be seen that, whereas Income-tax paying yiropetiy in 
England and Wales exceeded the sum of all tho real incomes of 
IVussia iu 1S52 by considerably less than one-tliird, it is at pre- 
H<mL considorably more than twice the sum of all such incomes. 
Ill (iuo of his election B]>oechos last F^ebruory Mr. Disraeli pointed 
to the multiplying product iveuti!5S of the Tnconio-tiix ns on© of the 
gieut sources of tlm prustigo of tliis country. In tbe figures wo 
lia\e just citing we have proof that he was not speaking 
N\i(hoiit book. At the time of tho Coup d'etat y as we linvo just 
semi, the fund ujioji which England had to draw w'ithin her own 
borders oxcociUhI the fund on which ^r^ls^Ll Ii:id to draw but little 
over oue-fouilh ; it exceeds it now twice over, and tills though 
Frur.ski goes down tti tho yery lowest of her population, W'hilo 
England stops .-hort aluioat altogether of her worUinir classefl. 

( -onruiiiig our attention now to Prussia, we find tWt 7,963,535 
]ierson.s— about one-third of the wliolo population — were assessed 
to these taxes in 1873. The fact afibrdft proof both of the wide 
disiribiition of propm*ty among tho masses, and of the almost iini- 
ver>ality with which those able to work are productively em- 
ploNcd. Another fact, which shows equally clearly tho yevy 
moderate means of the peo]jle. generally, is (hat 7,840,251 poraons 
were UM.^oascd to the Klasnevd cuer —ihai is to say, were iii receipt 
of incomes asbessed umler 150/, .sterling, while no more than 
123,284 p#‘rsons were Ubsesaed at higher incomes. For one .asyeHst‘d 
at 150/. a year and upwards, that is, 1 hero were Inst year close 
upon 64 ns.’je-.sed ,at le.ss ; and, liirther, there were over 5,ckx>,(X>o 
wbiiso iucuiiies wore assessed at 9/.; or, adding 50* per cent, to 
Imd the rc.il ini'ome, eoDbidorjihly more than five-eighths of the 
iiicomo-receiv ing popuhitiou were in receipt of 1 3/. los. per annum, 
or le.bs. Oil the other hand, 58 were jirisesfcd .'it incomes exceeding 
15,000/. a }ear; and as many as 22 were aaSObsed at 36,000/. a 
> ear, and over. This hitler i.s tlie liigliest limit. Again, if (he 
wliole of tho incomes hud been thrown into hotchpotch, and Ofinally 
ilLvided, i*ach iucenne ow'iier would have ret*uived 13/. T41. iu 1852 ; 
in 1873, j8/. which give's an iiicn-aso of 37 ju r coiit. We 
have seen above that, comparing tho sum of all tho iiiconies in 
1852 ari<l 1S73, (he incroitse is about ()Op<»r cent., but from what wo 
h.ive just been saving it will be sten that the increase iu tho very 
miall incomes is considerably le.ss. Indeetl, for tho liist seven 
cla.'^ses to iho Klaesfudcu.rr, that is, for about ‘^even-cigliths 

of all the iiicome-owmers of tlie Idngilom, the increase is only 44 
pi'i' lent., :uid as we go ilown to tlie bottom of the scale tho in- 
eii'iifto becoinea simdler btill. On Ihti oth'T hand, the incveiibc in 
, the great incomes was oviT 5(X) per and the increa'''e in the 

number of [lensoiid willi laige incomes is (*qiiiilly reiimrltable. For 
eMiinple, in 1852 there were but six persons as.se.^-sed at income.s 
bel>vcen i5,(X>u/. and 36,000/., and but one over the latter amount. 
In 1866 the nuuiberi ri'spectivcly vvere still only eleven and three. 
Hut 171 1873 Ibiriv-four wore asscs.sed iKiwemi 15,000/. and 
30,o<x>/., and eiglitecii over tlie latte>’ amount. In M<'ven years, 
therefore, the muubers had. been mulilplied tliree times and six 
times respci'tively. ^J'he explanation puggesliMl is that the I'apid 
growth of th('.5i) largo im omes i.s the consequence of the enormous 
loaiib recmitly nii.sed by .so many Oovcrmiieiits, not tlio fruit of 
legiliimite trade. As for tho great luas-i of the people, the reader 
will by this time bo prepared for the conclusion arrived at by the 
wiiter from whom we biivc Wm quoting - namely, that the improve- 
ment in their condition is more nominal I lam real. Hearing in 
mind the oxlraordinary rise of priced, due in the first place to the 
gidd dibCoverk’S, and iu the Kec(>i\d to the local iutlucnco of the 
enormous iiillux of monov camsed by the piiynieiit of the French iii- 
demni1v,lie is of opinion that the increase of income which has 
taken place does little more than prevent deterioration. 


THE CESAKEWrrCTI AND MlDDl.E TAllK PLATE. 

rpilE small iiumUir of acceptances for tlie Cesarewitoh watpro- 
-L bably due more Lo the general uniiopularity of long races, and 
to llio sc-mfity of animalH with any preteiifiions to compass a two- 
miie-and-a-quurler course, than to any feeling of disifitistaction with 
the himdicapperk vvorlunauship. Tho old hor>(‘H bad plenty of 
chancts given lo them. Shannon, 6yrs., Sst., ana Louise 
Victoria, 5 yis., 7 st. 7 lbs., had corUiflly no reason to complain 
of their weights; and even so distinguished a maro. aa mrie 
fcJtuart was nob burdened with more than Sst. 12 lbs,, which, 
though a lieavy, cannot bo considered a crushing, impost for a 
first-clabs four-ycar-old. If them was any error in the handi- 
capping, it was an error of leniency, not of severity. When 
it was seen that Momington, a six^yoar-old, was let in with 
no more than yst. 3 lbs., it was obvious to the most inexpe- 
rienced that, if ho were the Mominjyton who carried off the 
City and Suburban and Great Metropolitiui, tho Cesarewitch was 
a gift to him. On tho other hand, it was assorted that the handi* 
cjqiper would nover have turned him loose into the race had he 
not ielt Msured that he was not sound onou^ to stand another 
predation. But if weights are to be apportioned, not aoeording 
to the form shown in recent public perfonnances, hut according to 
rumours or private information about the stzesgih or wtaknasa^ of 
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a boxae’s avidently tbeir apportionment becomes a moiematter 
df hambasai^ H tlio bondicapper made sure that bLoiniiigton 
ivtuid bleak d(mn, he might as weU have given him the lowest 
weight, 5 6t. 7 lbs., as 7 st. 3 lbs., for he would have brote down 
equally in either case. As it turned out, Mornu^ton did actually 
break down, and so must have lost the race whatever liad boon his 
weight; but ho did not break down till the very Inst moment. Ho 
stood his preparation, ho did hi.s work in a manner that entirely 
satbded hia friends, he arrived at Newmarket dt and well, and he 
started hist favourite. The gromid being in tlje most perfect con- 
dition for mcing, neither too hard nor too holding, the odds woi'o 
that, having stood on his legs through an unusually dry ai^son, 
he would Iw able to stand up for five minutes more. But, 
those last five niinutofl proved fatal to Moruington. Ho 
broke down in the middle of the race when ho was going, to use a 
common expression, like great gnus, and his racing career has 
ended. Tho proverbial good luck of llie handicapper lias again 
attended him, and saved him from tho annoyance of seeing hia 
worlnnnnsbip spoiled by tho mnnway victory of a turned loose 
six'yoar-old ; but, nevertheless, we must I'epout that the principle 
on whi(;h Mornington’s impost was apportirined seems to us 
altogetliCT erroneous. That a six-yem’-old like vShannon should 
be admitted into tlie nice at tho comparatively lenient weight of 
Sst. was quite intelligible, for the (laughter of ijiimbtoii and The 
Mersey has given public proofs of a gradual deterioration in form 
since her nieraorablo victory in the Goodwood Oup. But there 
was no public proof that Morniiigton had lofet Ida form. 

Tho twtjniy-fivG riinnors that came to tho j30.st uu Tuesday last 
were not, on the whole, of superior quality. The leading favourite 
at the close was ix four-year-old gelding by Wamba, out of Truth, 
who had only 5 st. 12 lbs. to cany. Ilessleden, another prominent 
favourite, bad likewise no public performances to recommend him, 
yet tho race was considered by tho highest authorities a certainty 
for one of thcs(i two, in the evont of Mondngton not standing up 
to the end. Tjoiiise Victoria laid won tho Eljor Handicap last 
year, but nothing wus known of luu* form ihU year, aud it was 
noticed at l)oucast(‘r — where slio did not run — tliat slic was suffer- 
ing from stringhftlt. Shannon, as we have said, was Icriown to 
have deteriorated, Tho Pique ran very badly at the Fii’st OcU>ber 
Meeting, and tho few good sound horses among th(5 t.wonty-h\e, 
such as Scitiiip, Eolo JI., and Poyal (reorgo, weie not particularly 
favoured in the weights. Itoynl Ge')7’go, Ibr iustaiicii, liad to give 
the Truth gelding 27 lbs., and Scn.mp gave him 26 lbs, and a yeer. 
The twenty-five \sei'e weighed <uit and dc.s])atchod to the post 
with tho punctuality that always prevails at Ncwimu’ket, but wo 
cannot help rcmarlnng on tho incimveiiienco of h.viug a great race 
on an Octemor afternoon at so latt‘ an hour as four o’clock, or a few 
mimito.s Ixoforci, Tiast Tuesday w'as a mo.-t brilliant autumn day, 
but oven on tho fin(\st day at this sonson of tho year the light i 
grows dim before four in the afternoon, ami it becomes dillicult ' 
to distinguish colours at a distance. I knkness came on even earlier 
than usual last Tiu’scUy afternoon, and by a spectator st-ationed 
in the neighbourhood ol the w^inning-jiost nothing wliatover could 
bo mado out of the position of the horses until they hud got to the 
Bushe.8, or within a quarter of a Uiile of the finiaJi. At that point 
tho red and yellow of Momiiigtoii were looked for in vain; 
ITcssloden was soon to bo hopele-sly bt^ten, and to be rolling 
about from side to side; tlio scarlet of Jjouiso Victoria was dis- 
cenuble in the extreme I'ear ; and f’.ole II., after a gallant littouipt 
to maintain tho forward position ho was then occupying, was 
compelled to succumb. Iloyul Ge(»rgo w’os going well at that 
time, as was also the Gorman horso Gamecock ; but n horse ridden 
by a jockey in whiUi jaclict aiul red cap, wJioux it was diflicult to 
identify at tho inoiuout, camo out of tho dip with a clear lead, 
closely followed by Itoyal George’s stable companion Avisuturieiv. 
Thenceforward tho race was a match between this pair ; and tho 
finish up tho hill wa.s hnoly contested between them. Tho un- 
known horso turned out to be the Truth gelding, who was ridden in 
wrong colours, and as ho wruit up the hill Aventuriere gained on 
him inch by inch, aud running with the greatest giuneness she 
just got her head in front in tho last stride, and w^on literally on 
the post. Tho defeat of the Truth gelding wasu bojxvy blow to his 
backers, especially aa ho was carrying 3 lbs. overweight ; and 
according to all tho rules of racing, if those 3 lbs. had been taken 
off, tho head would have been tho other way, Tho victory of 
Aventuriero was a surprise, thi^ugh it must be admitted lliat Lord 
Ailesbury’s nmro has recently exhibited a great improvement on 
her iSpring form. It is believed that when sho and Iloyal Gcorg'e 
worn tried together tho horse won, but by so litthj that they 
were fully expected to finish close together in the Oesfxro^vitch. j 
The mare, however^ beat her stable companion very decisively in | 
tho roco; but it strikes us that, had Koyal Georgo been ridden out 
for u place, he might possibly have obtained one. Avonturiero | 
owes her victory to the unflinching gamenesa with which she wore j 
down her lightly-weighted opponent, the Truth gelding, and to 
the able riding of Glover, who has had tho most extraordinary 

f ood fortune in winning the big handicap races of this season, 
te hod already won the Great Metropolitan, tho Chester Cup, tbe 
(ioodwood and Brighton Stokes, tho Lewes Handicap, and the 
October Handicap, and now the Cosarewitcli is added to the list 
of his victories. We need only add that the Gennan horse 
Gamecock figured very creditably in the race, aud finished third. 
Peut-Etre beingretumed as fourth, Tichboms fifth, and Royal 
GeorM sixth, unfortunate Moruiugton walkod in with the 
crowd. 

On Wednesday a large and brilliant field of twenty-four met to 


contMt the ftaatert two-year-old prlxe of the moing Boaflon, tSw 
mjblic performers indudedGalopin,^ the HydaPsili 

Plate at Epsom, and tho Fern lull and New gtskes lai Ascot, 
Holy Frisg, who had won every race in which he had tihon<n«rL 
Tel^ope, winner of the Ijavant Stakes at Go^wood, 
winner of tho Chesterfield and Hopeful Stidses, Dreadnought, 
Horse Chestnut and Chaplet. Among the ^k huraes were 
Plebeian, Per So, a daughter of Hermit aud Pt^rsevcranco, Punch, 
the represontative of the formidable French stable, and the Make- 
shift colt, the representative of Mr. Merry. The field also included 
Stray Shot, Woodlands, Maud Victoria, and Tho Fokenham 
Ghost. By many the race was looked upon us anotlujr 
match between tho North and South of Engtand, with Holy 
Friar and Galopin to fight the battle. Their public mdentkds were 
cei-taiuly imtieuiable, and Holy Frkr, in particular, hml 
beaten Comljallo— a roiilly good horse-- so easily at Doncaster 
that his ckiiiis to support seemed tho superior, especially 
as he was receiving 4 lbs. from Galopin. Of tho dark horsee 
Per Se was most tidlied about, and it was reported that she had 
won an extraordinary tiial; whUeal tho very ksl moment Wood- 
lands, who won two small races at Goodwood and Britton, was 
elevated to the rank of s(»cond favourite. Moat of lobding 
coiu|:K>titors, with the exception of Galopin and Telescope, were 
saddled in the birdcage, where they attracted the usual att^iuu. 
The throe moat liked were Holy briar. Per Se, and Plebeian, tbe 
latter of whom quite belies his name and his unfashionable breed- 
ing ; and the one least liked was Punch, who is a great leggy 
horse. Tho race had b^en prudently fixed for tlu'ee o’clock, an 
hour curlier than the Cesarewitch, for, with so large a field of young 
horsc^s, considerable delay at the post might have been expected. 
On tho whole, however, they wore very woll behaved, ana after 
two or I h 1*00 breaks away tho starter was enabled to catch them in 
time and to drop his fiug. The light also being favourable, it was 
possible to seo too progress of the race almost &om its oominence- 
lueiit, A distinguishing featiiro of the conlest was that there was 
hardly any tailing off, and e\en nt Unit critkuil point, the Abing- 
don bottom, there were sexen or eight horstis all going well. 
Holy I’riar, on the judges bide of tho course, held perhaps a 
slight lead as they bi^gHii tho ascent, while Galopin, just under 
the mils on tho opposite side, seemed his must tonnidabU> 
opponent. Tho IsUer was then joioL-d by Plebeian and 
i\ i* Sc, end these thi'eo ran lucked together on one side, 
while Holy b'riar, souiu'aled from them by ahiiost tlie width 
of tho coiirao, puisiiod liis journey. So easily did he appear to 
be winning, that his jockey never really called upon him till in 
th.^ last few btridesj when ho seemed suddenly aware of the 
dangerous opposiliun on the other sido of tho course. Still Holy 
Friar liad so much in hand that both his jockey and the 
majority of the spectators felt assured of his success, aud groat waa 
the consfernatiou of hia supporters when, on the numbers going up, 
it was seen that ho was not in tho first three, Tho judge's verdict 
was that Plobciun had xvon by a bead; that a hotid sopimitod tho 
wijiuer from Per Sc, who xvas placed .second ; that thers was an- 
other head between Per So and Galopin, who was .pfciccd third ; 
and 3^et ajiothi*r head between Galopin and Holy Fri;u‘, to whom 
was axvardod the fourth ])l}ice. As wo have often Jiad oeofwion to 
remark, Newujarket cour.ses ore most puzzling, not only to iipeo- 
tators, hut to jockeys also ; and it frequently kippens that the 
public tlunk ono horsL* has won, tho jockey is convinced of the 
suece.ss of a second, and the judge differs from botli, At NoW'* 
lujirkotwe are satisfied lliat no one cun really judge except the 
judge himself ; ami thereforo wo are always quite fiatislled with 
tlio correctness of the judge’s award. At the aiune time we feel con- 
vinced that tho defeat of lloly Friar was purely accidental, and that 
ho might have xvon easily hail not his rider, lliau whom there is not 
a more ujaight or nnjre skilful jockey in Fingland, Ihouglit victory 
so certain that ho xvas imwiUijjg to call upon his horse tor any 
extra exertions. We may add, in connexion with the Middle 
Park Plate, that tho four leaders weiX) viell dear of the ro- 
juaimler of tho field, at the Load of which cainc Punch and 
Horse t)lifistuut, tho Littor of whom nm well in front for a con- 
siderable portion of the distance, but could nut slay. Galopin^ 
wdiuw as conceiling the winner 7 lbs., proved himself a groat horso, 
and as he whs slightly disappointed at tho iiiiisUi, wo may mak& 
Ixdd to believe that Holy Friar and he, if all had gone woU, would 
have occiipiedi the iii’st and second placxjs at Uio finish. have 
no wlbh, however, to detract from the merits of PJeheiitu, Uie un- 
commonly good-looking brother to Chawbsicun, or of Pei- Se, who 
all but revived the glories of tho once famous Honebui^j sUibh). 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF LORD FALMFJISTON.* 

fl'lITE long and accurate title-page of the second vohvme of iba 
-L Liftj of Lord Palmeraton indicatos the process by which 
a fragmeutar}' coiupUation has been prepared for publication. Lord 
Balling bad apparently exhausted hia scanty materials in po^s 
which remained at bis deaili in a confused and uufinisliea stato. 

• jifer lAikff Htm Mn Temple^ Vitnmnt ValmenUm; wth 
frem hu Girrwmrtidmiw. By the late Right BonoowWo -Sir iJcniv LySMi 
Bulwer (Lord DaUing). Kdited by the uonounble Evelyn Aflbley»*t»» 
Yol. 11. Loadon : B^tloy & Son. 
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liussell in 1851. By that time Lord Palmewton had, to the 
unbounded .surprise of the veteran Whig leader, become the 
favourite of the party. Within two months from hie own he 
ioverthrew the Gfovemment, ond after a short interval he Mtabliahed 
himself for life as the chief of the Liberals. It is said that he 
Accurately foretold the fall of the uncongenial colleague who 
A “waft during his term of office evidently destined to be nis suo* 
"CBssor* 

One of the most interesting letters published by Mr. Ashley, and 
addressed in 1842 to Lord John Russell, contains a bitter attack 
on one of the chief representatives of that section of the Whig 
party which systeriiatically opposed Lord Palmerston’s policy. Mr. 
tUice had been an active and even restless member of the party 
when Lord Palmerston held office in a Tory G-overniueut, and when 
the ^N'^higs, under the guidance of his brother-in-law, Lord Grey, 
opposed the war which was conducted bv the successors of Pitt. 
When Ijord Gw became Minister, hir. Ellice, as Political 
Secretary of the Treasury, was the principal manager of the per- 
^ sonal arrangements and minor negotiations which facilitated the 
passage of the Reform Bill. In 1834 ho retired finally from office, 
after sitting for a short time in Lord Melbourne a Uabinet, and, 
with a large acquaintance and an ample fortune, he amused his 
leiauro with the exchange of oral and written correspondence with 
English and foreign politicians. In his old age his busy idleness 
mellowed into agreeable gossip, seasoned by anecdotes of his long 
• political experience. While he still exercised influence in public 
affairs both as a sagacious member of the Uouse of Oominona and 
in general Society, his opposition to any active statesman might 
reasonably cause irritation or fear according to the character of his 
adversary. Ho never trusted Lord Palmerston nor approved his 
policy, and his dislike was fully returned. His criticisms were the 
morw obnoxious because ho lived much at Paris and in the society 
of the French statesmen whoso intrigues furnished Lord Palmerston 
with incessant occupation. The letter to Lord John Russell was 
perhaps intended to convey an answer and a warning to other 
in timbers of the party as well as to Mr. Ellice. Ho says that 


K fletout in tho days of Durham’s ninhition to onrleavour to turn 

mo out the Foreign Office in order to get Durham in ; and well punished 
Tie was fur hi.s treachery by the bitter disappointment which he felt at its 
failure. Ho waa furious, and has never forgiven me, and, despite liia wish 
to be enutinus, he even now from time to time exlialea hia wrath by swearing 
oil his honour that I shall never return to that oili^o in the event of our 
])arly regaiiiiug pow'er. I am not, however, much moved to anger by this 
bohtllily, because, thank Heaven, I know 1 am a stronger man tlian he is, 
arnl lie knows that too, whieli docs not*make him love me the better. 

It happens that Mr. ElUco often spoke of Lord Palmerston’s 
slrongth as his distinguishing quality. There was no reason wliy 
a VVliig politician who, like many others of the same party, failed to 
appreciate the soundness ot Lord Palmerston’s policy should not 
exert himself to prevent his return to office. Only thi’eo tears 
after the dato of the letter Lord Grey, a statesman incapable of 
intrigue, made the exclusion of Lord Pdmerston from the Toreign 
Department the condition of hi.s own accentanco of office. It scuims 
that Lord John Russell liad told Lord Palmerston that some of the 
Whigs and Radicals were disposed to take their views of foreign 
relations from Mr. Ellice. Lord Palmerston was light in his 
a8.sertion of his own superiority of judgment, though not in his 
<*.onlcmptuous tone. It is difficult to understand how Mr. Ellice’s 
dilTerenco of opinion involved any moral delinquency. In another 
part of tho same letter Lord Palmerston contrasts his own laborious 
attention to foreign aftairs during ten years with Mr. Ellice’s 
alleged employment of the same time “ in gossiping and caballing 
in clubs and drawing rooms and country houses.” Ho was fully 
justified in attributing to himself superior knowledge of his own 
proper business ; but if a veteran Foreign Minister is never to be 
criticized except by those who are his equals in practical Imowledge, 
ho must he absolutely irresponsible. In tho same spirit and with 
as little reason poets and painters complain of tho independent 
judgment of critics ; and coolts probably resent tho complaints of 
employers who could themselves scarcely broil a mutton chop. It 
was not in Lord Palmerston’s nature to he either intolerant or 
excessively sensitive; but ho evidently took the opportunity of 
a special attack on a single opponent to defend himscli (qj:ainst the 
censures in which Lord John Russell himself may sometimos have 
concurred. On the whole, the present fragment or sample of a 
biography tends to raise the character of liord Palmerston. 


THE CHURCH OF THE REVOLUTION.* 

D r. STOUGHTON haa followed up his volumes on The Church 
of the Itestoration by his present work on tho histoiy of the 
Englisn Church and of the Nonconformist bodies which then 
Jbegan to, assume a separate organization of their own, from the 
Wpulsion of James II. to the death of William III. He is not 
without hope that he may one day be enabled to trace the con- 
sequences 01 tlie events he relates “ through a careful study of the 
great religious movements of the eighteenth century” (p. 4^. 
In regard to the instalment of his desim which he now sul^ 
mitsto the public, “ I venture to add,”h® sam “that in this, 
as in my former volumes, I Ibve endeavoured to an 

honest impartiality in the estunate of characters and incidents, 
together \nth a firm ettachment to my own rdigious and eede- 

• SceUtiatiieal Hitiory of England, The Chnrch of the Itevolntion, By 
^ohn Stoughton, D.D. London : Hodder & Stoughton. 1874. 


nastical principles.” Wc have no reason to complain of his having 
failed in either of these purposes, so far at least as they are capable 
of being reconciled. Dr. Stoughton’s views on Church afiairs are 
always those of a sturdy Dissenter of the Congr^ationM denomi- 
nation, but they are held and expressed in a spirit and language as 
diifereut as cau be imagined from that which passes current for 
truth and chanty in the writings and speeches of the more promi- 
nent members of the so-called Lihoration Society. Since he 
tells us that he has assigned a large space in this volume to the 
attempt at Comprehension in the year 1689, “ as it is a subject of 
present intorosl, and because tho proceedings connected with it 
have been hut inadenuatoly described,’^ wo are almost driven to tho 
conclusion that ho oclieves that a like plan of comprehension, 
whereby moderate Nonconformists may find themselves able to 
hold public communion with tho English Church, is growing ripe 
for discussion, and may in somo shape or oilier become 0110 of tne 
practical questions of tho day. Sorry ns we arc to say so, wo sro 
iully convinced tliat the expectation (if, indeed, ho cherishes it) 
ia utterly chimerical, and, oven though it could bo realizod in 
outward form, would disappoint tho most sorely those who had 
been foremost in promoting it. But that tomperato estimate of 
the actions and motives of persons with whom we have little 
in common, which renders Dr. Stoughton’s pleasant, if rather 
superficial, narrative so profitoble to rea(^ and digest, may bo 
imitated by all of us to our very great profit. His wise 
reserve in passing judgment, his willingness to think the best 
even of Non-jurors and liigli preixigativo men, his earnoat desire 
to deal fairly wilh every subject that passes under his view, are 
qualities by no means so common as they ought to boj and 
since Dissenters ore euro to study this part of our Church 
history, of wdiicli we Lave on tho whole no gi'oat reason to be 
proud, wo are quite content that they should do so under tho 
guidance of one so intelligent, so calm, so unicignedly truth-loving 
as our author. 

The scheme of comprehension or reconcilintion of Dissenters, 
which was formed iiiuneillately after the Revolution of i688. 
proved something worse than a mere failure ; it failed under cir- 
cumstances winch rendered all future attempts hopeless, if not 
impossible. We cannot assent to Dr. Stoughton’s idea that this 
was one of the lost opportunities of hi.story (p. 1 38) ; yet the 
jirospect of success looked brighter then than it ever had done 
previously, or ever cau again, There were no hitter rivalries, dis- 
appointed aspiratitins, keen recollections of wrongs given and 
received, such as had deprived tho Conference at the Savoy of all 
good fruits. ,Chiivchnian and Nonconformist hud just emerged 
triumphantly from a struggle wherein they had shown a common 
front to a common foe. There were few vested interests or hard- 
wcui positions to bo vielded up for tho sake of po.ace ns there would 
be now. The now Ring was more than fiivoumblo to the attempt. 
Himself n narrow rresbyterian, the terror of his wife’s chaplains, 
Hooper and Coveil, and even of Ken, at tho Hogue, he cared as 
much about securing for his co-religionists a share in the temporal 
goods <jf the Established Church as ho cared for anything except a 
French war. Tillotson and Tenison, wlio took tho lead in the 
entei-priso (from which Burnet never aiigurod much, though he 
did not refuse to help it on), wore destined by the sovereign for 
the highest preferments he had to bestow. Yet the thirty lioyal 
Coramissionors to whom had been ontruated the preparation of the 
terms of comprehension for the sanction of Convocation (ton of 
them being Bishops, ten Deans or Archdeacons, ten from the fiower 
of the London clergy), after holding eighteen sessions in tho 
famous Jerusalem (jhamher between October 3 and November 18, 
1689, broke up without making a Report, or submitting any formal 
suggestion to any one. yix Commissioners never sat at all; 
four others had withdrawn early ; on the last day it was difficult 
to form a quorum of nine. One cause for this fM/tco w^as visible 
enough. Convocation had met twclvo days before, and the 
Lower House had given full proof of its temper by electing 
Dr. Jane (one of tho four desorter.s) for Rrolocutor, by a majority 
of two to one over Tillolson. Proposals, therefore, were prudently 
withdrawn whicli were sure to have Wn contiimoliously re- 
jected ; they were reserved for some bolter season, which never 
came. 

But it is impossible to review tho proceedings of the Royal 
CommissionerB, or to study the brief abstract of "their dentes yet 
remaining to us, without perceiving that tho chief obstacle to 
success wna not opposition from without, which might perhaps bo 
mitigated or overcorae in more quiet times, but tho very nature of 
the task which they had rashly token in hand. It serves to show 
the little interest which the whole. matter has excited, that tho 
Prayer Book interleaved wilh their “alterations and improve- 
ments,” deposited at their final meeting with Tenison, and by 
Bishop Gibson’s directions afterwards sent to the Lambeth 
Library, remained almost forgotten till its contents were printed 
in 1854 by order of the House of Commons, although attention 
had been called to them in BiTch’.sLife of Tillotson and other well- 
known works. The Blue-book of 1854 comprises also a diary of 
the proceedinffB of each aession, kept by one of the Commissioners, 
Dp. John AVilliomB, Rector of St. Mildred’s, Poultry, afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester, from which wo gather at least as much 
as from tlio annotated Prayer Book itself. From this most 
interestii^ document we learn that the point on which all 
these ummppy controversies with Dissenters hinge — the valid- 
ity of ordination ^ others than by a bishop — never came 
under discussion before the eleventh session, and then elicited 
I as many opinions as speakers. “ Tho stopping of the present 
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schum made it a necessity” to ackoowled;^ theiHi as Bumet 
put the matter bluntly and truly. Unless Olmrcdimen were pre- 
pared to give way here, the (jommission was but labour lost; 
yet to concede so much us a <r»'iieral principle would be a wirronder 
to the enemy of the very citadel uud key the position. So 
** it was agreed that it sliouid be only for this turn, those that 
■were in Orders, but not to prnctjod further ” ; a compromise which 
every one must have felt sure would be l^>3ccicd without hesitatiou 
by tl lose it was dcai^rned to siilisfy. 

Ignomiiiioup failure in rc^fard to the chief eubjert nt issue did 
not in the least deter tho CoinmifiHi('n(TS from devising ex]wdienls 
H8 to lesser tilings which mny almost bo ttilled puerile. Tho Holy 
Communion was still to be rer(‘ive(l kneeling, but those that 
‘‘scrupled kneeling ” might come to the minisicr some wook-diiy 
before and U*ll liiin so, and niiglitthen receive “ in K<)me posture of 
reverence, in some coiiveniont pew or place in tho church.” 
Miuislei’s again wlio objeclcd to the use of the surplicii or the sign 
of the Orotw in baptism might g(» to the bishop and tell him 
their mind, and the bishop, as lie thought, lit, might appoint one 
to otficiate in the service in tho nbjeotor’s room. Jn regard to these 
matters well might lV‘veTidge tell his brethren that “ there was 
no end if we would take away all scruples.” 01 ' the Apocryphal 
lessons a clean swiiep was made from tho Prayer Book; tho 
Athanasian Creed was d('alt witli in a way that might con- 
tent the reformeiB of tlie Irish Church Synod; tho black- 
letter Siiirits were removed from tho (kilendar, and the (JomniiH- 
sioners even stooped to evpunge the iiily of “ Saint ” before the 
names of tho AposUi'S wliose festivals 'wore reUiined. Their 
corrections of tlie Ib'ayer Book throughout e\ cry page present us 
with a curious, almost revolting, example of evil diligence. Well 
may J)r. Stoughton bo “ nstoiii'^hcd nt the extent of the projioscd 
alterations*’ (p. 136), even though lio may not agree with us in 
thinking that, by a curious infelicity, almost every one was made 
decidedly f<ir the wuirse. 'I'liero s;it at that Ibiard divinee of tho 
c^libru of fcitiUiiigtljL'et and Beveridge, real scholars like Moyd and 
Patrick, but tho only man who wrote tolerablo Bnglish in tlie 
whole party w'os Sprat, Bishop of Uochester, who had ivtircd after 
the second session. Hence the Collects, our glorious inheritance 
from the me<li.‘eval Church, were turned nv'ov it> !*alrick to revise, 
and to tho slovonly gossip Burnet “ to irivo fresh spirit to them,’* 
as 18 stfiUvl by Birch, wlioae own non ha.s been likened to a torpedo. 
That golden piuver, “ 0 tiod, wliose nntiire and prop(3rty,” ^tc., 
which in its lOngliali form all but rri'rd> the coudenwal energy of 
the original in the sacramentar}^ of < ir»'gory tho (treat, was ex- 
pelled partly “ as strange and impel linrnt,” portly “ as it did not 
come in hcio by the authority of ConvocaUoii or Parlmmeiit it 
was simply misplaced in tho book of i6<S6, u<ed by the Commis- 
eiouers, and in several editions of about tho same date, (.hio other 
out of their 598 heads of inijirovcuients ” will detain us but a 
moment. In the Burial iScrvice, besides (dlier pitiful variations, 
the mioflending epithet is got rid of in the clause “our dour 
brother hero dcjwirtcd”; and this chanq<*, for uhich wo can a.‘>aign 
no reason savo a very shocking one, mu.sf have commended itself 
to some jieople nt the time, for W(‘ kiiv(‘ known the pame liberty 
taken, williiu the present general ion, liy nt lonst oiio worthy 
clergyman of the Puritan school, now safely removed by death 
from all fear of penal laws. It was well that, a volume whicdi coti- 
taiiiH 80 much against which pure taste revolts should have lain 
buried till a period has arrived wdien "wo are more likely to be 
Oftbaraed of its bad example thau to copy it. One w^orthv speech 
of Stillingllcet’s dcfiervea to re,ineiu))t'n*d amidst so much imbe- 
cility and lack of piirposo on the. part of his colleagui's. When 
“ it WAS sometimes queried, What good would this do aa to tho 
Di8sontei*8 ” heladdly made answer that “ wi^ sat there to imke 
such alterations as were fit, and would be fit to mrdie wert^ there 
no Dias^inters, and which 'would l)t^ for tho imjirovement of tho 
Service.” O si sir omnia. 

Ur. Stoughton bus good reason for saying that he hn.s tried to be 
impartiHl in eHtimatiiig character. We observe but one instance 
of his failure in this particular, ond that U when ho ulleges of 
John Moore, Bishop of Ely, that “ his love of books weakened his 
regard for the rights of property ” (p. 303J. The charge of book- 
stealing was first made, we Deli(‘\(*, by Tew, in Bridges History of 
Northamptoushira (vol. ii. p. 45), and has been iiscertfliued to rest 
on no good grounds. To Arclibishrqi Teniaon ho seisms oyer- 
indulgont, and spcyiks of his intellectual powers aud “rock-liko 
lirmnesa ” in n tone to which wo liaye not been used. Swift, we 
suppose, must bo regarded as a prejudiced witness when he asks 
“ by what talents that great prelate ascended so high,” especially 
as ho long afterwards apjpended to Macky’s description of his 
Grace aa “a plain, gorxl, heavy man,” the indignant comment, 
“ the most good-for-nothing prolate I over saw.” Burnet’s, too, is 
faint praise when, relating his translation from Lincoln to Canter- 
bury, he states that Tenison “ was well liked for having sensed the 
cure of St. Martin’s, in the worst time, 'with so much courage and 
discretion ; so that at this time he had many iViends and no enemies ” ; 
but then Burnet might easily have believed himself a stronger 
candidate for the pmnacy. Yet we thought it had been under- 
wood ttot from being an active, learned parish priest, "who had 
dime his duty nobly in his msistance to reading Ames’s 
‘‘ Declaration of Tolo»tion ” in his clmrch, ha subsaqueawy proved, 
like so many other men have don© before and since, very unequal 
to the higher offices to which he was osllsd. Oertainly -Ms repty 
to that exc^ent man Uobert Nelson, when he entreated the Arch- 


bishop’s intereession with the Ki^ to spate Sir dohn Fenwickb 
life, suggests very painful reflections, 'whatever Br. Stougbton'imiy 
think of it (p. 240). “ Laws e-x post facto may indeed cany the 
foce of rigour with them, but if ever [such Y] a law was neewswf^'i 
thia is.” We might grant the Frimateb premies without adiuiW 
ting his conclusion. IjAws cx post facto never can be necessary, 
bci'auso they muAt always do greater harm -by way of sotting evil ^ 
prccecUmts than they can proraifto good by Ibo puuisbmmit -of the 
guilty. The bill of attainder against Sir John Fonwidf— pushed 
through tlieHouso of Lords by a majority of sixty-eight against ei.xty- 
one, mainly, we fear, through the votes of Tenison and his ^ufiragnns 
(P- who ought to have withd^a^vu in aVso of blood, has 
been condemned by c\ery cimstitutiojial writer, by ever}' one call- 
ing hinnself an historian except liOrd Macaulay. It iioviT wiU he 
imitottMl again while public order reigns in England; it never haa 
l)e<‘n imitated — ami even then not to the taking of life— save in tho 
bills of pains and penalties against Bishop AltA^rbury timl the \in- 
hnppy Queen Caroline. 

To tho Non-jurors Ur. Stoughton is not unjust — ho cannot con- 
sciously bo but hfl is naturally iinapprfMiiaijng. it .•'tKoim to 
him such folly to bo ov»>r swimming against tJio tide ; to have 
fmstrated tho designs of James Ijocwiae he assailed live (.lliuroh 
which they loved bettor than the throne, and then to relusc to ao- 
kiKUvledgo W illiam becttU'-’c ho usurped the crown W'hitdi had fallen 
from his relative’s head. He applies to tlio&o who clung to tho 
divine right of kings when the iioLiou had b'“Conn* iinhiMhiorifible, 
language which wo sliould have imagined lh'o!e-?or Jowv'tt too- 
generous to have ultereil : — 

The fjn'fvt erm-s in the hi-tnry of hiiw t'ftni hern niel i.v a sja-t of 

femiviine positiveness and a inoi n ol'stninte rea^sovtioTi of |'»in(i|>|e> ivhiuli 
have lo^t their hold a iiMlion. i'he liveil ideas of a ri-‘mtioii.’Hy htatvie- 
m.Mi may he eompand to uiatliK’s-J He grows more and nune eituviineil o1 
lln- friith itfhi-s notions as lie Ins'oiues mure isulativl, and ■wuiihl nthci awiiiL 
tho inevitahlo than in any degree 3 i(dd to cireinnslanees. 

Assuming tho ]U'iiiciple'5 which he ruiiintains against mH odds 
to bo ill Ihomaolvus iiiipoiiant, wlinl else has aiihomst niaii to do? 
Obstinacy Iws a bad naim^, but it is near akin to .some of tho 
noblest qualities of onr imhire — to dihintoresbMlnf'^s, sleadlnst- 
nes8 in adversity, faithful obedicmce, to the voic'* of cc-nseiouce. 
Wo will not plead strongly for JSancroft, whose eiilpabh' weaknega 
in cojitiuuing the siiecession, and that agtiinst bisowii better jiidg- 
inoiit, produced a schism which languished fodily for ne-uly a 
century; would rest our ca<:(^ upon Ken. Loiild an\ nobler 
or more .‘••eemly ending of a saintly life be conceived than tliat 
wbieb he led at Loiij^leat? So lav from censuring tho^(^ who had 
taken the oaths to the new Fovereigns, he hud iilmo‘'l beuii »jer- 
buadedlo folloNV their oxuTiqde; but ho fevirod the future reproach 
of his own vtdlecl.iotis, and, without one spavK of pse-siou or one 
re.^entful thought, ■wdUiil Hi w from we.ibh and dignity to poverty 
and that dependc*nce which hauls poverty its worst sling. We 
know nut how Ur. Stouglitfiri can say that lil.^ suec(‘hHor Kidder 
paid him half the income of his abandoned eee (p. 305). All we 
loam of tho coiif-ssor’s l<*nq)onrl fortunes would wnve to proxe 
thi‘ statement a mistake, although Kidder was huunUd up to liis 
sad dvsitli in tho great storm of NoveiiibvT* 27, 1703, by tlie terrible 
sitspicion that lie was “eating poor Ur. Ken’s bread.” A'et it may 
bo that in liis deep rctirenmid the expollevl Bishop was more ri'uly 
useful than when lodged in his stately moulevl palace at \\ ells. 

It is much that in uw'ovld wheivin all save the best iiien hold their 
convictions but loos^dy and uucertainlv, one of purer mould sliould 
stand forth at critical times to pro\o what may be doiui and 
suflered gladly for the .salvc of a quiet rouscience. The Alnvian 
martyr Kidlev, wo suspfsct, made more converts to bis creed at the 
stake thau divl the Marian fugitive Jewell at Uaiirs Cross or in his 
well-u^ed st iidy. 

Gur author spends his five concluding chapters (and they will 
seem to most rcaderfl the best, us they are tho most original), 
on the great Nonconformist divines of tho ilcFtoratiou period, 
the generation that slowly died out in William’s reign, ami found 
none fit to take their places. And here, again, wo note his spirit 
in the character of those upon whoatv praises he dwells most fondly.. • 
The still’ and somewluit surly virtue of Hicliai-d Baxter kia fewer 
charms for him than tho miUler and int»ro catholic teaiqicr of 
Bates and IIowo. The aspirations after unity among all Christian 
peonlo breathed forth by the latter win hi.s 03 p< 3 cial sympathy, as 
well as tbo sharp rebuke dealt to tho able but turbulent Do i’oe, 
W'ho, ill liis Enquiry into the Occasional Conformity of JJissenters. 
in 1697, had complained of those Uissenlers who at times attondeu 
church as persona of “an amphihiona nature, who coub I belie \ (3 
oneway and worship another ” (p. 431). Even though a (’hurch- 
man may deem ecclcHiastical order in its proper place as ncoessttiy 
to bo maintained as charity itself, we should not think highly of 
the man who could regard these motions towards union (if not ju 
outward semblance, at least in mind and spirit) with any' other . 
feelings than those of thanlcfulnoss and admiration. Oompi'ohen^ 
sion, ir the sense in which Tillotson or Burnet might employ tbo 
term, wo believe lo bo visionary. It would impl^ on the one side 
or the other, probably on both, too heavy a sacnfice of what seeiiifr 
to each to bo the truth to be either acceptable or permanent. 
Not thus visionary is the prospect of pntie thoughts and friendly 
courtesy, in such wise os Dr. Stotraton alfords us a model to 
©nuilnte, subsisting in time to come between those who are separ 
rated froiu other either by reason of deep convictions, or 
through the feree of circumstances which have passed into 
histoiy and cannot now bo recalled. More than this must be 
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rfiflenred fat «ome purer state of moral and religious feeUnsr than 
appear ever likely to be realized while human nature continues 
what it k , 

i We subjoin, as a favoumble specimen of the aut^r s m^ncr, 
^his general ostimate of the theological literature of the Hevcuuiion 
jtoriod, which he contrasts with that of tho precediiy ago a? i ^ 

- lauciful comparison of the Gothic style of Westminster Abbey 
with the Reuais.'^anco or classical reproduction which finds its most 
proininont exemplification in ISt. Vaurs Cathedral ; — 

A eimilar change came over poetry. It were an iucUgnity to the gre.-it 
bard of the seventeenth centiuy to compare hiru with any other thiiu the gniat 
bard of the sisteenth^ Milton^s name \a linked with Shakspeare’s, but in the 

way of coutra.'^t The poet of tho llenaiwsanco micceods the iwd of nj- ] 

maiioe. And this same Konoissanco spirit, worked its way into theolofiiciil : 

• m 1 t :..J1 i ^11 fl... ■ 


I and an orator. He wrote bis {days in order that people might be 
i amused by them when they were acted ^ the iheatrCf and be pre*. 
pared his speeches with a view to their immediate eil'oci upon the 
audiences to whom they were addressed ; and he was wniuontW 
successful in making the desired impression In both cases. Two, if 
not three, of his ploys ore still among the most popular on \\m 
stage, ami are contimuvlly repeated before audiences of our own 
day. who apparently find them as fresh and irresistible as Sheri' 
j dan^s own contemporaries found them when they were first pro- 
' duced. As for tne speeches, there is pood reason for belioving 
that they were really eflective at the time they wero delivenS 
j Byron ia said to have declared in one of bin rhapsodies that what- 
ever Sheriilan had done was always the bcbt of ils kind; that he 

lltotaro. -Taylor «.<1 Buny.a, indo^l all tho K«.at reli, 4 o.« wri.cra of th. ; Wo 1 Y iT* 

-Commonwealth and the Itestoratiou, appear more or leas romances in the ! (the t^^. and the best additisa 

stylo of their thoughts, regarded from a literary point of view. Divisions, ' (Monody on Uarnclt), and that, to crown all, hi* had delivered the 
pointodrief-s, nuuint expression, wannth of sentiment, suoh ns «rr»*sts us in very best omtiou (the Begum speoch) over conceived or lioard in this 
lil” - . . . . . . . - . . 


jncdiicval huildings, are repYCKtnciil in the hooks of that picturesque ape. 
The two authors just mentioned belong to tlie clas"? of nnnancist pro^e poets. 
But all is changed when wo turn to the theological literature ot King 
William's days — Tillotson, Unmet, Bentley, Locke. Wo ini.-iH Anglican and 
Puritan sweep of thought, ininutene.wj of detail, intensity of utterance, and 
glow of pai»sion. There is no depth of I'olour, all is pale ; no flash of lire, all 
18 cold. Wc meet with rcguhuity, order, smoothness. It is the ago of Re- 
nais-sunco in Divinity. 


SHERIDAN’S WORKS.* 


country. There is of course a good deal of Byrons chamctoristic exag- 
geration in this assertion, for tho JJamm is but a poor piece of work, 
and decidedly inferior to tlio IJtyi/ar^a Opera, in imitation of which 
it was composed, and thi' Monody on (jairick si ill' and common- 
i)lace. But the School for Scanial and the Vritk still veiuain the 
nest pieces of their kind, in spite of tho very obvious faults by 
which they are disfigured. The dialogue of the former is indeed 
fiomewhat blunted by being pul into type, and requires the adroit 
enipliasis of the sta.ge to nialio it crackle ]iropcriy ; hut tho Ctiik 
1.S almost as umu.'^iiig to read h.s to see acted. On eveiy page wo 
c< uno upo)i familiar and aliiio.sl proyerbiiil p^l^=J:lg■es, such as If it i« 
nlmse, why one is ttlmost sure to liear ot it ijoiii one d — d good- 
natured friend or other’’; tho puff preliiiiiiiar}, the puff collateral, 
the pulf coll lisive, and tho puff oblique”; the clock that morke 
time at t he opening of I he piny and saves a description of tho rising 
sun and a great deni about gilding tho L'nstern hemisphere”; 
“ when they do agree on tho stage tlieiv miauimity i.s wonderful”; 

in a free country I’m not for making slavish diali net ions and giving 
all tho fine language' to tho upper Bort of pt'oplo ” ; Tjord Bui'loigh’e 


I T may Ijo doubted whetlier thorn was anv necessity for .a new 
edition of Sheridan’d works. I’hero are already «ever.al odilious 
which contain ovorything of Sheridan’s Unit is worth reading, and 
the addition of what is not worth reading is hardly calculated to 
make tho coHoction more attract ivo to reasonable people. It i.s 
cruel as well as foolish to reproduco all (lie trash wlii<*h an emi- 
nent num may havrj thrown oil in days of immaturity or idlene.'^s; 

but tho editor of the book now bi'fore us has committed a move nii uio mie language* u> mo upper Bori. or peouio ; ijoru nuiioign e 
Bcrioiw offence than this, lie hn.s gone out of his way to swell ' shako of tho head, and tho heroic dead-luck of undos and nieces, 
tho volume, with mutter wliich is not <uily worthl(‘.s9 but offensive. It cannot be denied that Sheridan is weal\ in drawing character, 
IIo has raked up some translatlims which Sheridan, while still ii ■ and that the persona of his dramas an*, artificial types rather than 
lad, composed in conjunction with a sclioolfcllow, and wdiich he ' actual human kdngs. Yet, though they nuxy bo unnatural in 
was foolish enough to piibli.Hli. It is known that the original ; ‘themselves, there are sufficient tone hc.s of human nature in their 
publicalivui was a pecuniary failure, and it may he hoped ■ interchange of brilliant te Ik to justify thoir peruumont popularity, 
that the present wanton and iiiexcusnhlo rojirint will share a 1 As to the merits of tlio famous Begum spwch it is more diffi- 
fiimilar fate. The “Love Verses of Ari.slienGtiis ” are imrclh*\c«l | cult to judge. The plays are still act »*d, and we can obsorve the 
by any llavour of wit or hfuitiiiienl, nor does the .‘»lylu of the ; olfect Ihrsy produce. But the Begum upeech may said to have 
translation rise much jibovc tho level of the dt»ggrel of the stiv'els. ' pass-ed away «? it was delivered, and we can firm an opinion of it 


There is, in short, nnthiiig whnh'ver lo justify the raking up of 
this unclean rubbish from the oblivion in which it has for many 
yeiU '9 been happily buried. It was perhaps thought, liowever, that 
tho incorporation of thoso impurities would iinpaid to the book a 


only by the evidence which tve possess as to tlio impression pro- 
din‘cd by it at the time. There can hardly bo any doubt that this 
bnprcs.‘'ion wa.s wry dci'p and powerful. It threw the audionco 
into a fcniM'nt of enthusiasm, Olid it wa.s wnrndypr/ii.'icdhy men who 


Ihirko in his grand way declared it lo Iw “tho most tistouishing 
effort of eloqucuf'i*, argument, and wit iinibal, of which Uiero was 
any record or tradition.” But Burko h.id a wealnioM for fluper- 
hitives, and an Irish way of saying- more than he meant. Inneed 
WC5 find him almo.st at the snino time ht-^towing a similar panegyric 
on Sir Gilbt'rL KJliot’H impeachment of Sir I'^lijah Impey, “tin* 
most beautiful that over was he.ird, divine beyond Imman swoel- 


uther phrases which Minto was almost ashamed to ropf^at 
, begging lier, “ for (lod’.s sake,” nut to h'l any one else 


peculiar tlavour which would ho likely to attract the attention of ^ wero certainly compt'teiit to express an opinion on such'a subjeel. 

that class of readers for whom tho sumo piiblishcre have already ■ i-:- ' • ^ - ^ — * ..-.L-.-r Ar.. _ 

bi'eii good enough to provide new (jditions of Tom D’lirfey, tho 
Mvm'iim Dvlii'i(e, Walt VVhiliimri The (fompleto Work,” we arc 
aasured), and similar delicacies. It is pci.^^-sihle that tho titles and 
repiitiition of some of tUe‘<e piibliralit»ns may convey to most persons 
a sufficient warning of their character ; but it is mtolcreble that a 
volume which might be introduced Avitbout suspicion to family 
reading should be didiberalcly 1 aimed in this way. It is true that 
there are many things in yheridims plays which are coarsf*, and 
tho inaniii*^ of the ago in which the plays were w'rilten made it 
natural that this should he so; but it is not of mere C(jar.sene.'s 
that wc HTo now speaking. It is impossible to acquit the editor 
and jmblishers of this edition of tSlicridan of a grave offence 
against liteiary decency. Nor do their ofiences, or at least llie 
offences of tho editor —-for we cannot of course know how far the 
publishers are in this respect his confederates —stop here. Not only 
decency, but honesty, is outraged in this publication. We are 
presented with a Memoir of ftheridon, the authorship of which is 
not specified, hut at tho end of it wo find the initials “ F. E. S.,’’ 
wliicli take to be those of the gentleman who on the title- 
page modestly calls liimself editor. IMr. Slainforth may, in 
attaching his initials to tho memoir, have meant to convey only 
that ho has taken the responsibility of editing it ; but to most 
persons the appoaraneb of such a eignaturo would suggest the 
idea of a claim to authorship. It has been remarked by a 
judicious critic that Mr. Mtnmforth tells ns nothing new, 'but 
this is easily accounted for. In point of fact, this Memoir is 
composed of a series of extracts from Monro’s Life of Sheridan, 
taken literally and^ liodily, and put together with hardly a 


ness,’’ with 

to his wife, begging her, “lor tiod'.s pukt*,' nut to lei any < 
hear of them. It was apparently tho fashiun fct this time, when 
there wa.s more of persomil par;ule in tho debate,^, for the chief 
num on each side to applaud each oilier, ns if ft) show how well 
they could afford not to bo j(*alou.s of .a rival’s suceesse,s ; and sonio 
allowance may be made on thi.s uccoimt for tho lavish praiaes 
wliich not only Burke, but Fox and Pitt, l)c.slowivl on Sheridan’s 
oration. Sir G. Elliot mentions that the friends of Sheridan 
were indignant that Pitt, us .soon as the great fc-peoch was finished, 
did not risf? to say .something liandsome akuit it, and Pitt may on 
reflection have tliought it politic to fall in with the enthusiasm 
of tho moment, box, however, n.sperh‘d twenty years afterwards 
that tho Ik'gum spo<*ch was undoubtedly the best speech over 
made in the House of Commons, and a Bimihir remark is attributed 
to AVindham. Sir James Mackintosh, who luvinl tho speech, and 
admitted the efioct it produced, thought llutl tl*^* stylo was tei) 
gaudy to he well received in a later age; and Brougham has pro- 
l>ahly hit tho mark in suggesting that h part of Sheridan’s success 
was duo rather to the speech having so gnxitly surpassed all the 
spuker’a former efforts, tho gieat interest of tho subject, and 
the nrtihtic elaboration and delivery of certain tine pna^agos, than 


.syllable of connecting matter. Tet not a hint is given any- j to the merits of the whole. No adi*qi into nqiort of tliis speech has 
where in tlio volume of the source of those appropriations. It \ been pre.served, but wo have llio sliorthaiid notes of the speech 
may also be noted as a proof of tho editor’s carelessness, as well i which be afterwards delivered on the same subject in Westminster 
as recklessness, that we find one of the chalk drawings labelled 1 Hall, and they certainly do not give one a very high idea of 
“J. P. Kemble as Pizarro.” If Mr. Stainforth had only token ! Sheridan’s oratory. The style is not merely verbose and redundant, 
ibe trouble to tura to tho Drmmita Pei'%on& given on another 1 but. flabby ; the language is coarse and overcharged ; and much ot 


page, he would have learned, whtit we should have thought every- 
body knew, that Bollawas the part taken by Kemble, while 
Barrymore played Pizarro. 

It would be manifestly unfair to subject such works as those of 
Sheridan to the tost of a nurely literary examination. It is not as an 
ordinaiy man of ktters that he comes Ixffore us, but as a tomatist 

• 2 ^ ff^orh of Richard Brinaky Sheridan t JOrama^ Format Tranala^ 
Hone, Simeheh ond tWliiahed SkeUhea, With a Memoir of the Author, a 
CoUectioa of Ana, and Ten Chalk Drawings. Edited by ¥. fitoinforth. Un^ 
don J Chatto & Wludus. 1874. 


tho wit 'is strained or trivial. It is known that Sheridan, with 
characteristic trickiness, endeavoured to add to the eft’ect of his 
address by pretending to bo quite unprepared, although he had 
been for days hard at work in gutting up the case. 

Tho prevalent notion of Sli^don at one time was, and perhaps 
to some extent still is, that he was a man of re^ady and abundant 
wit, who was too idle to discijdine liis use of it. In point of fact, 
Sheridan appears to have been naturally rather heavy and even dull, 
and to have been largely indebted to his industry, not only ia 
working up such ideas as occurred to himself, but, in appropriating 
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^ idoftA of othem Moore puts it inildlv when he eaye that 
Sheridan had^ in addition to the resources of his own wit, a quick 
/ipprehension of whatauited his purpose in the wit of others. He 
was unscru|^louB in his pilferings, and helped himself to what- 
OTW Isook his jkncy» Hia famous remark about Pitt, when he 
was succeeded bv Addington, leaving, like Theseus, “hia 
eitting part” behind him, was got from .Gilbert Wakefield, 
who aimplied the quotation. In another instance, hewing Sir 
Philin hrancis speak of tho Peace as one “of which every one 
would be glad, and nobody proud,” Shcri»lan hastened into flio 
House to fire off tho phrase as his own. Kvon those, however, 
whose jokes or epigrams he plundered in this way used to ac- 
knowledge that they wore usually more surcosaful from his lips 
than from their own. The leading idea in his Monody on Garrick 
is borrowed from one of Garrick’s own prologues. The con- 
ception of Mrs. Malaprop is to he found in Humphrey Clinhr, 
The charge which Sneer flings at Sir Fretful Plai'iary might with 
some reason Iiave W.n applied to Sheridan hiiuMtdf, that he kept 
stray jokes and pilfered witticisms in his connnon-plKce hook with 
as much xiicthud as the ledger of the Ijost and Stolon OtHoc. 
One of the ^ntences in his notc-hook is, “He employs his fancy 
in his narrative, and keeps hia rocolleotions for his wit.” 'J’his was 
afterwards expanded into Wljon he makes hU jolcos you applaud 
the accuracy of hia inomoiy, and 'tin only when he Htatea hi» facts 
that you admire the flights of hia imagination”; and, with slight 
variations, Bcr\ed Sheridan on several occasionR. Another well- 
worked joke wna that about tho gipsies disfiguiiiig ilie children they 
steal, to wliich he helped himself in the first in«1 .oiee from Clinrchill. 
It tunis up in the Ofhc, and wny also used in the iloiiso of 
Commons. Some of his Parliamontary fustian ivas afterwards not 
inappropriately usiul over again for J^sarro. On tho whole, it will 
ho loiind that impurfence and clap-tr/ip form a l;irge element in 
tho sort of wit of which Sheridan w’as a mnster. He had a strong 
sense of humour and stage elli'ct, hut without lasle or canaedty 
for diBcrbuination. His speeches and his plays are of much the 
same quality, and hr»tli are marked by sudMeious but successful 
hitfl, and by gross and amazing blunders. Ui^ had no self-resptict 
to restrain him from committing liimself to any escapade either in 
litoraturf^ or politics, and was always ready to take his chance of 
hit or miss in pursuit of those sensational elfecla which flattered 
his vanity and gratified his love of excitement. High animal 
spirits and great plausibility gave force to intellectual qualities of 
a very moderate grade; and ho had, in the midst of his looseness 
and aissipation, tho curious faculty of conct m rating on the par- 
ticular object of the mom<*nt a sort of steady, mechanical industry. 
He was, in short, a rather plnddini' and heavy IkMumarchais, with 
all the tricks, hut without the genuine brightness and originality, 
of the Frenchman, 


MINTO’8 CllAUACTKKISTICS OF KNtUdSll FOFXS.* 

S INCE M. Taino set the fashion of ap])l)ing the comparative 
method to the history of a literature, eacJi now e.s3ay in that 
department raises a faint expectation that wo shall find tnices of 
an example which ingenuity rendered so faacinaliug. W'e are pre- 
pared fora neat domonslrution of the jmuiiu’r in wliieh oin'h wriWr 
was tho result of his race, his rmlioUj and Lis epiieh. Tho annouiicc- 
meut ill Mr. Minto’s preface of a conlvsf't in this respect between 
his plan and M. Taino snflbrded us, therefore, u gentle surprise, not 
unmixed, it must ho owned, with a sense of relief. Mr. Miuto tells 
his readers that they must not expect to find the poets of whom 
he speaks treated with referenc(3 to tludr race or tlieir social sur- 
roimdings. ^1. Taino studied tho organism tlirongh tho medium ; 
Mr. Minto is coijteiit to take the organism by itself, and to inquire 
what it is rather than how it was formed. .M the same time lie 
aims at something like an historical view ; he seeks to trace how 
far each poet was inlluenced by his prcdoce.s3or3 or his contem- 
poraries. 

This volume c«»vers about three centuries of T'luglhh poetry — 
from Chaucer, who died in 1400, to Shirley, who died in 1066. 
Tho obvious, if fvmiowhat ungracious, question which a now book 
on such a question suggests is, What are tho distinctive qualities 
which constitute its reason for existing ? M r. Mint o’a book appeairs 
to Ufl to hold a middle place between a history of literature and n 
collection of essava or monographs. It is less svatcinatio, leas 
thorough in detail, and less compaet in slykj than a serioua 
history, Where Hallam and Mr. Minto go over the same gnnind— 
tliat is, from the fifteenth century onwards— it is inttresling to 
compare them. Mr. Minto is not diffuse ; but ho has not lloUam’s 
power of scholarly condensation, by which a paragi aph is made to 
do the work of pages, and to give us the really important points 
and relations of a writer in tho fewest, but most pregnant, words. 
On tho other hand, Mr. Minto is incomparably lighter reading than 
HaUam. whose plan of courne obliged him to suppress picturesque 
personal details. Wo ore incUuiHl to ihiuk that nature or ciicum- 
stance has been kind to Mr. Miuto iu prompting him to adopt 
just this scale for his sketches. If the scale had been smaller, tne 
sketches would, wo suspect, have been meagre j if it had been 
much lai^r, there might have been an excess of talk, not so heavy 
AS to he prosy, hut occasionally verging op twaddle. In the 

a ptor on Shaltspeare’s Life and Character Mr. Minto notices 
way of accounting for Shakspoaic’s l^owledge of legal 

-• (iaraeimsticf 0/ Kngl'nh PaeiSyfrom Ctmucer to ShiHeu, By William 
Million M.A* London: Blackwood. i874» 


tenns by the conjecture that he may have been articled to ^ 
attorney at Stratford. Referring to the ftet that, when ShaJespeata 
was fourteen, his father mortgaged nn estate at Aahhies, Mn* 
Minto observes that Malone’s theory is superfluous > I 

There are no family secrets from the children of the poor. Shakepean^ 
doubtless heard the painful dcUberation.s of his once prosperous parents, * . 
knew all their difficulties, and perused the mortgage bond with a boy’a .1,^ 
grave curiosity and awe. 

Iiiffonuity of this kind often hovers on tlio lino which separates the v 
Hublimo from the ludicrous ; and, for our^ part, we arc glad that 
Mr. Alinto’s space did not often invite him to fill the gaps of 
biography wiin speculations of so subtlo a texture. On the whole 
he has tho merit of having written a book which, if 
neither cxhau.stive nor original, is fairly riiadable. It will toll 
people a good deal about some English poets whom, by a courteous 
fiction, all educated persons are suppoficd to know ; and a little 
about several other poets whom the more ambitious few gladly 
afiect to know. AVlielber a book of this sort is a good thing in 
itself is another questifm, and one which we should hesitato la , 

answer in tho iiliivmative. Wo are inclined to think that the 
books about good writers have multiplied to an extent which is 
becoming liurLful to real study of the writerii themselves. By all 
means let 11s have thorough histories of literature, ns well as 
careful sketches or oul lines which will- help beginners to keep 
clearly in mind iho relative places and meanings of the books 
which they read. By nil means let us have essays or studies iu 
which particular writers or periods are thoroughly examined and 
illufltrttled. But what shall do said of the intormodiato bcjok—of 
one whicJi, liko tho present, has tho thoroughness neither of a 
history nor of a study ? The very fact that it is easy and pleasant 
rea<Hng, .ind that it gives an intelligent general view of the wrilern 
wdth whf»m it deals, tends to its being used in practice, not as nn 
introdtieiion, but ns n substitul-o. The slipshod knowledge thus 
picked up at second-hand may servo a luvii for purposes of display, 
out is more fatal th.in anything else to largeness and truth of in- 
sight, and to the doing of sound work. It would he uuju.st to 
charge Air. Minto with boolnnaking. This volume shows not 
only a grt‘at deal of rending, but judgment and histo, notwith- 
standing a certain deficiency perhaps in that sense of humour 
which alone can make judgment or taste sure ; but it would bo 
ju.st, we fear, to say that Mr. Minto is eminently fitted to ho a 
bourcc of “ padding ” to others. Any one, of course, who ever 
wrote, 

Might stop a liolc, to krt'p the wind away ; 
but it i.s Roinetliing tluiC there should be iho necessity of first 
turning the noble nintorinl into clay ; it is sfuuething that the user 
of iJie plug should have !•> imilce it for himself. Our objection is 
to the ready-nmdo stop-gap ; and it is a chatty, dilettaiile sort of 
book, liko this of Mr. MintoV, neither thorough nor nu'iigjx*, hut 
just hitting the popular mean, which supplies that article iu Iho 
most seductive abundance. Hui educational and tho literary ten- 
dency of .«ncli a bo«*k is, in our opinion, to bo deprocated. From 
the point of view t)f enterfaiunu'nt there is uolhing to bo said 
again.st it. It is well (Miough done in iU way, though wo do not 
think the way a good one. ; and it will pass tiiiio far more pleiisanlly, 
and at leu-st more pi-ofitiibly, than scores of books which a dreary 
conventionality emboldens tho Circulating Libraries to cla.^s a.s 
light riNiding. 

Tho first eh.'ipter, on Chaucer, is one of tho best. Chaucer haa 
been somewhat iieglectetl by “ the general reader” of this gf-nera- 
lion, though aohokirs are now working at him with new vigour 
and now lights. In the ship of Jbiglish Poetiy ho has been tho 
ligurehoad, of which voyagers do not see much after they arc on 
board. Mr. Minto justly points out that, though Chaucer may ho 
called the “ fntluT of English poetry ” in being tlio first great poet 
who^ wrote in English, yet the desijjnation is apt to mislead. Tho 
originality which it seems to claim is too large. Original, no 
doubt, Chaucer was, and this in two senses ; first, because his 
work has thoinqnvas and breathes the spirit of a strong individu- 
ality; next, bccanao this kind of work had never kfforo re- 
ceived a character or expressed a mind distinclively Eiiglinh. 

But Chaucer was not the founder of a new school of poetry. IIo 
was mendy the apostle of that school for England. Tho Trouveres 
of Nortbeiu France derived their impulse from the Troubadours of 
tho South. The Laugiio d'Oil now essayed to rival those produc- 
tions for which the Lariguo d'Oc had becumo famous. But the lino 
of ctFort was changed in a significant wav. The Southern Trou- 
badours had been predominantly lyric. The Northern Trouvdres 
aspired to be epic. They delighted m tales of chivalry, in romances 
of war or of love, in such heroes as Arthur and his Knighta, 
Charlemagne end his PiUadins— Charlemagno, whom no Mr. Freo- 
mau hud arisen to upbraid them for calling a Frenchman. Tho 
Trouvferes and the Italian poets who, like tuem, caught their first 
inspiration from tho Troubadours, were directly the masters of .F 
Chaucer. When, indeed, M. Sandras descri^ him as a more 
imitator, whether of Guillaume da Lorris or of Jean do Maun, ho 
loses si^ht of that distinction, personal and national, which, as haa 
been 'said, is 00 vividly stamped on Chaucer’s work. But not the 
less is the intellectual mrentage of his genius unmistakable— its 
strongest characteristic oeing perhaps that animation, that sentl- 
luent of bright colour, of fresh feolixig, of r^id ease and gaiety of 
movement, in which I)e Quincoy found the dmUerbury Th/es stipe-* 
nor to tho Iliad and the Odyssey, By the by, we pre glad to see , 
that Mr. Minto shows no favour to the crotchet which discovers a 
grim satirical purpose in tho CdnterhufTf Tales, Doubtless moat 
of the personages are disreputable in the raanner appropriate to 
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their aoveral stations and dutios in life. The Merchant is of douhlliil 
faj^; the Miller steals corn; the Ileovo is not above the tempta- 
tiofis gf olliee j the Oooli is subiect to nearly all the iTilu’iiut»«'3 of 
the desh; the Monk, the, Rriar, and the Pardoner are. ediiyin" 
jjther as warninps than as oxamples*, iho Lawyer and the lioct<»r 
are not dis[H>sed to cavil at the view tluit the lanoinev is 
worthy of his hire. JJut lliesv! A\orM-S“iK;d pil/^riins uro, on llie 
whole, a cheerful coni[jtiny, which the Poet joins s«»l'Hy \\illi a 
view to their ap’eeahle society, and not witli Ilu‘ rLMiiute.^t desi<Mi 
of taldu«< notes for inor.il erit'icisin. It is peihaps llio b(M proof 
of Chaucer’s force that nearly all the- h.Hjjrlisli poets ol the liltecntli 
century may bo rej^rded as his disciples, tln'U;.di the inte.rval 
between the leader and tlui ibllovsers would now 1 j ‘ i“*tliu.»ted 
somewhat otherw^ise, than it avms val(‘il hv Sl.elton, uh.ui he could 
placo Gower and Lyd^’.'ite on a level with their lua^-i'M*. Aiuon^' 
the successors of Chaucer Mr. *Minto rightly niiinh'rs Sir Tliom.is 
Malory, whose d/or/c d' Arthur was j)rintod hy Ca.xtou in 
The idijls of the Kint/ has lately revned the interest in .M-*ilor\ s 
prose compilation, and IMr. Minto’s aecijnnt of it will he aceo])t- j 
able to all readers of Mr. Tennyson. It will ]Udhably eurprise | 
many youn;.^ ladiea to learn that, whereas tin' Laureates Artliur 
is before all thinjis a Defender of tlio loiith, Sir TJioma''’a Aitliur 
is, in several minor traits of hla hislory. a decidedly o)>iee1 ionable 
pei-soii; thoujrh we rpiito np-caj wiili I\lr. l\Iinto that the ehx|uenl 
apoloj^ist of the Idyls,” Mr. ITuttoii, iuiderL(»ok a work of ^upere- 
rogation when ho addressotl hiin.^idf to sliowiiig that Mr. Tenny- 
son's conception of Arthur is at all even Is nearer to Malory's than 
is Mr. tSwiiihurno’s. 

In three centuries of literary liisfory it is almost inevitahle that 
there .^liould he deserts — long, sandy tnicla, witli a span-^e population 
of lyrists and tran.slaUjrs ; nml a go(»d deal of credit i.s due to tlio 
literary historian who proven himself im ellieleut dragoman in 
the passage of these arid districts. Atr. Miuto ^ets oxer his 
Ueuaissanco and Transition ’* — ilie ea» 1 i<‘r and middle porlious of 
the six! cell th century— pretty well; 1 1 mu';! i, he fore emerging into 
a land flowing with the milk of Arcadia and tin* lioinw of Iljmet- 
tiis, Piero are moments wlicn it would hen joy to deocrv in the 
distance oxen the most dismal of the l^dizahetluin 8(inneteers. The 
ruling inlluences of this transition ]teriod xxer(5 Italian. Saekvillo 
studied Dante; Gastvugne translated the plav' ^'f Aih'sIo and the 
prose of Ikindello; kSpeiiser owed much both to the Orlando 
Furiom and to tlio Jvrmadoni Dclir^'rcd. It. xvould have been w'ell 
to have shown, more fully than Mr. Minto has done, tho nature 
and tho various bents of this Italian action on tho literary mind of 
lOngland — an action wliicli, lor more than a cent ury later, <\»!ilimied 
to ho so powerful; and it is just here that llallam's special 
mastery of th<‘ suhjtrt might haxo jiixen u.sel'ul guidance.^ In the 
chapter on Spenser Mr. Muito has devoted some space to di.‘?cussing 
a point in Tliomas CampheH's criticism on the Fnert/ (^urrn, 
Campboll say.s; — ^M)na comprehensivo xiexv of the, wliolo xvork, 
wo eorlainly miss tho charm of strength, axmmelry, and r.ipid or 
interest iiig progic.ss.” Ciimjihell, like .Macaulay, had no doubt found 
the allegorical epic very long and somewhat dull, though hfaxoi<l8 
suggesting, as TSfacaiilay did in speaking of the “ death ” of the 
Jllatant lloust, that lie had not succt'eded iu getting to the end. But 
what, Mr. .Miuto asks, is Campbell’s meaning when he denies 
streMigth ” to Hponser? The criticism cert a inly seems poiiitlc.<s, 
unless, XV i ill Mr. Mink), xvo suppose “ sireuglh to mean “the 
strength arising from clearness and hivvlty of expre5>ion,” uc. 
lucid terscrios^'. liemembering such ]iasaages as tho xisit of 
Duossa to Dame ISiglit, and their journey to ^EsciiUipius in the 
uuder-xvorld, wo must <leem it an unluijipy olmico of language by 
which “strength,” in tho imtin-al meaning of tho term, is saiil to bo 
absent from the Farrt/ Queen. Tho cha])tera on 8)iakspoari*, hi.s 
dramatic forerunners and successors, are xvell wrill<‘n, but pivsmit 
little that calls for special reniarlt. Jn tho Shakspoariaii part of 
them xve were most struck by Mr. Alinto’s arguments for identifying 
tho “ bolter spirit” of tlie Both i:iomiet — 

0 liuxv I faint when T of yon ilo write, 

Knowing a better Uotli use juui name 

—with Chapman; a theory which semuH to iit tho conditions 
more satisfactorily than Massey’s hypothesis that Marlowo is 
intended. Tlio notice of Fletcher may ])erha])H ho cited ns 
especially good. Charles Lamb says that “ quite a new turn of 
tragic and comic interest came in with the Kesl oration.” But 
Fletcher may properly bo considered as tho real progenitor of tho 
Kestonitioa drama. As Mr. Alinto says (p. 424), ho throxv into 
drama “ not only the high spirits and daring manner of aristocratic 
youih, hut also a swcot odour of poetry brought from tho vidi's of 
Arcadia and the gai'dens of the Faery Queen.” 

In taking leave of this pleasant hook we have only to express a 
. ^hope— which we feel sure that its autlmr would share— that its 
• feaderS will remeraber the siguilicance of its title. FauiMiarity 
with the ** characteristic^^ ” oi a wriler, however skilfully they 
majr ho set forth, is not the Bame thing as knowledge of the 
writer himself. This is particularly true in tho cast) of poets. 
The best lessons which a poet has to toech aro not literary, and no 
literary machinery can make a royal roatl to their acquisition. 
They can be learned only hy apprehension of tlio poet’s whole 
nature as expressed in his whole work. This book, Characteristics 
of English jPoc<s, will be fulfilling its proper function only when 
it is used as an introduction and an md to tho sympathetiQ study 
of the poets themselves, 


THE UK.ST OF 

n lTlIl'UTO it has seemed good to Mr. Payii to diificribo liun-‘ 
self upon the litle-pnge of his niimenuirt hooks only as the 
nuthor of Lrmt Sir Massiuffherd. The practice ol authors iu this 
ivspfct is the rex ewe o}’ Ihc practice of politicians. When the 
name of a Ftatesinnu h.as become thovoughly faoiiliar to us all, he 
changes it for a title. Whatever may lx; said on political prouuds 
in t'axour of the pmctici*, it mii.st he admitted that both for con- 
1('iii})orarics and for stmlents of history it bus its iiicoiivuiiicnccs. 

The grf.at name id J’ilt xxaa partly eclipsed lM*liirul ihc title of 
Gliathaiii, and tlioro arc a pood many modoru peerd wdiose identity 
xxilli former laxvyers or statesmen has to ho loeognr/.ed by an 
eiloit of the menioiy. Authors, on tlio other hand, show their 
modcstv hy tnkmg .a title from their first publication, iiiKt 
onlv rex cal their Iruo nauus ns th«*y hpcome better known. 

Tho clmnp^o is prtih.ihly agieciihlo to mo.^t of thou* readers. 

A\‘ 0 heeiu to kiiDXX” a man better xx'licii wo c.ui cnll him 
8 milli or Jones, iusleatl of regarding him as a kind A' 
iinpers<iual ahslrnctinii. Wo could lovo Scott, xvli'ile we had - 
only u xegiie admiration for the author of the IVunrUg Xorrh. ^ 
Wo may ju-eaiime that when Mr. Ba^n diseurd** the title under 
which we have hitherto Imowu liim, it is a symptom of groxving 
popularity aud a concession to the demands of a widening circle 
of reailers anxious to hnvi' a more tangible object of xviir.^hip. lA-r* 
L;jp.^, therefore, we ought to seize the opportunity of laidiing a 
sludx of the wMU'kd to xxliieh Mr. Payn noxv lays claim in his oxvii 
character. We have reviexved so majiy of them that ihj.s xvould bo 
It rather superfluous performarioe ; and yvo Bhall only wiy that 
.Mr. Ihiyii lia.s .some decided merits wliirli justify his popularity. 

Wo will not say wlielher it is to bo reckoned amongst them 
that ho does iiot mm at being profoundly ])hilosopliical 
or 111 gratifying the tastes of refined connoisseurs. But 
it is cm-i;iinly a merit that he. is alwaxs lively; that hifi plots 
are clearly constructed, nnd sometimes remarkably ingcniou.s; and 
tluit he has a genuine sense of Immoiir, marretl — for wo have no 
de.'iiie to conceal his wetiknes.ses — hy a reprehcnsihle love of bad 
puu.s. Tlie ]»rest*nt story exemplifies those qualities fairly enough. It 
may perluqis he not incorreotly desorilw-d ns lx*longing to that class 
of fietiou <»f xxliicli Mr. Wilkie Ck>lliu.s is the ifuvsl popular master. 
T’hcre i.s, that is to say, a mystery which haunts us ihrougli a 
great part of tho hook; n skilfully compounded riddle, of which 
we feel thfittlu re ought to he a .simple solution, and wdijoli wtr are 
yi'i unaldft to Solve satisfactorily until the author himself placiiB 
the key in our hands. Stories which depend for their intcivst 
iqioii the unravi'lniejit of a carefully constructed puzzle are of 
i-'iiroo despised by the more sublime criticii, and it is true that 
tlu'v .seldom gratify us hy any tlelicalo deliriciition of character and 
seiilimeut. AVlieii the juijipels have toho worked exclusixely xvitli a 
viexv to conc(;al the ,^ecrot strings xvhicli pull them, the performer 
is natumliy tempted to overlook the demand.^ of nature and pro- 
bability. Aceoriliuglv, xve must confess that, xx’hatexer oiIku*' 
merit.s are possessed by Messrs. John and LMcliard Milhank and 
Mi.ss Mmgarot Thorne— the principal actors in this little dramH-— 
tlif*y do not dtrike iis na being very forcihlo represen fa lions of 
luiiunTi nature. They have to act eccentric parts in order to con- 
ceal their .secret molixes from the reader; mid U is con,M‘'}uently 
rather hard to accuuul for some of their actions by the ordinary 
passi(»n.H of humanity. Without letliug out Mr. Payn’s M-cret, we 
luav eiidiMvour to gixi; stmie account of the situation, whicli, wc 
would hope, may excite without satisfying the curiosiiy of ouv 
readers. 

.lohn and Bichard Milhank, wc may say, in the fin'll place, nro 
tho regulalion pair of brothers — the. inilu.'^liious imd idle np- 
prentiee of Jlogarlh the ]m»dig-rtl .son mid llio xiriiiuiis heir; 
or, in short, tlio last repve.scutatixes of tlio old-fashioned contraKl 
on which a thousand dili'enait vaviatiou.s hnxe hei'ii jK'rtonued hv 
as many iioxelist.s HJidwritms of tract.s. Generally .‘ijieiil.'iMgq tlu> 
novel and tho tract take dillerent 'viexv.s of the merits of tlie ques- 
tion. Authors of tract.s take the llogarthiaii viexv td’ life, and 
shoxv us the Alansiou House as the Imal goal of the indu'-triouB 
lad's c.Tiver, and Tyhiirn-lree at the end of hia rival's hi^t()ry. The 
noveli.st mure geumlly folloxvs Slieridan, and asks our sympathies 
for Gliurle.s iSiirface, xvidlat we uro fully prepared to detest tho 
cold-hloo(h‘d villany of his hypocritical brother. Mr. l*iiyn, how’- 
ever, in this ea.s(3 agrees xvitli llogarih. Tho prodigal brother, 
Bichard, i.s a thorouglily had fellow ; wdiilst his brother becomes, 
not merely in name but in reality, tlie “ best of husbands. ’ Wxi 
do not mean to say, however, that \irtuo is rewarded and vice 
punished, or to say the reverse ; fur to do so would bo to 
let out tho secret so care.rully profeorved. 'J'hus much indeed 
must bo added. Both Richard and John are in lovo with the model 
heroiuc who is supposed to possess all the virtues. And liern 
occurs an example of the dilllc.ultY of which we have already 
spoken. If Mr. Pnyu had regardei simply the truth to nature of 
his story, he w6uld luive taken more trouble to explain to us how 
it comes to pass that the modest, retined, and exeraplai^ Margaret 
falls in love with tho scamp Richard. ’J’here is nothing, it nuiy Iw 
said, sunirising in the fact of an excollent young woman falling in 
love with a scamp, however worthless intnnsicallv, simply on tho 
ground of his good looks and pleasant manners, 'fhiit undoubtedly 
18 quite true ; but yet it is unpleasant in hetiou, as it is unpleasant 
in jml.lifo, to watch a beautiful girl attaching herself to a thorough- 
po^ scoundrel by reason the verjr innocenoo which prevents her 
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from oven ^OHAing what a blaolq^iuird he But then tho 
novoliat ought to ghow us, what wo aro able to seo more 
OP leae for oureoivea in reality, wliat is the aocret of tho 
charm. We should listen to some of the villains smooth 
sp^hes ; we should have a taste at least of the wit and high 
spirits which mahe him a charming companion j and, though the 
author should never relent so far os to savo his villain’s soul, he 
should bo careful to show that tho sorpent lias iit loast glitioring 
scaloB. Unluckily Mr. Payn is so intent upon showing the wicked- 
ness of the prodigal brother — a wickedness which is neccssar}- to 
working his plot — that he forgets to exhibit his super/icia.1 good- 
ness. lie is from the first a drunkard, n gambler, juul a dcbaucluH> ; 
and not merely is ho bad at heart, but his manners nro as rcj)iibi\c 
as his nature. When ho meets hia cxot'Uoiit brothoi , ho abuses 
him in the coarsest luaniier ; ho dix;s not even make a. pretence of 
lieing touched by generous conduct; and, in short, he is so wantonly 
and outrageously brutal in his whole behaviour that wo can only 
accept Margaret s love for him as a kind of niyslurioiis infatuation. 
Tho fault is a coi^siderablo ono ; bocau.se it throws a ]irelimin;uy 
air of improbability over a story which, wlLate\(T its otJior merits, 
can certainly not be praised on tho bcoro of its le.'i-mblance to 
ordinary life. 

Tho two brothers are brought together hy means of a .spiteful 
will of an uncle; in regard to wliich we shall only say that it .sceiu.s 
to US to illustrate the old proposal that novelists ybouht combine 
to retain a consulting lawyer to keep them sinuglit in b'gai matters. 
Tho two lire forced to live togidher as partners for a vear, tluring 
which the bad brother take.s every possible iiioaii.s of inaultiiig his 
more rospeclable relation. John .sees that Richaml is a brute of 
the very worst kind, and has yet only too good reason to kjiow 
that lUchard will in all probability marry IMargnret at the end of 
the year, lie knows, too, and indoed Kichard does not. biTuple to 
proclaim to him in the plainest language, that the marriage will 
moan nothing but a miserable shivery to .'in unfaithful hushand, 
and yot he considers liimwdf bound in honour not to attempt to 
open Margavet^seyos, Certainly this is lui uncomfortable, sitmilion, 
and when the year is nearly out .'ind John di.scov'('r.s lliat 
Kichftvd has committed a forgery, the temptation to the good 
brother to send the bad brother out of the country by a. tbiiait of 
imprisonment is a very strong one, lie prt'Ceeds, in fact, to insial 
upon L’ichard'a voluntary emigration to avoid pro.Neciition; but 
hero occurs the myatory of which w' loivo spoken. lUcInard 
suddenly vanishes into thin aii*. After a lime, .lolin marries 
Maigarot, who atill prefers Bicliard hut is urged to imuTiagi* by ] 
her sense of John's noble conduct in various ways ; .'ind .lohn 
becomes tho *^beat of husbands.’’ But, though the best of 
husbands, bo is not the happiest of men. Stmiige misgivings 
haunt us. What has become ol the prodigal brother H Why does 
ho never oven ask lor money, or turn up in u ruined comb ( ion 
Why did John suddenly order a cellar to be brk In'd up P Ckjuld 
ho, the best of liusliands, have inurdmvd his brutlicr, and thus 
taken meiins to conceal the body ? Why do mysterious ligliU i 
appear at night in the neighbourhood of tne said cellar!" VVliy 
docs John refuse over to be a day absent from tiio hou.<ier' Why 
does ho get up at night and hold mysterious com jrsatiou.s with a 
man whom his wife diswvors in the <Iiiu light to he <»iio of tl»o 
most blackguard companions of the min.^^ing brother? ^VJiy does 
that rulFiau appear splendidly clothed luul witii poclmU i'lill of 
money directly after tho conversution? Why does John, on the 
other hand, appear next morning with his dark hair lunied grey in 
tho course of a single night ? What can lie iuive been doing vvilli 
a spade, ii pickaxe, and a baiTow in tbo little copse near the Imuso 
where there is an old quarry ? Ami wluit can lie have wanted with 
that bottle of ink, invented by his ingenious lather-in-law. and 
warranted to disappear suddenly at the end of a fortnight and ll^H^o 
nothing but blank paper ? How are Iheso questions to be answered ? 
or rajLber how aro they to he answeivd consiflteiitly with a belief 
th^t the best of liusbands is really wiuit ho appears to be, uiid what 
indood the novelist informs us tht^it he really is ? 

To all which W'o can only answer that persons desirous of solving 
the riddle mipjt read the book for tlieuiBolves. Wo shall content 
ourselves with drawing what appears to bo tho most obvious moral. 
If you have a brother wlio is a thoroughly black sheep, cut him 
off aa decidedly and speedily us pu.ssible. It you lind him out in 
a forgery proaocute him at once; and if you have imson to sup- 
pOBO that he is in love with tlie ohjtxit of your own affections, take 
caro that she loiows all about his misdeeds aa quickly and fully as 

S OBsiblc. Otherwise, however exemplary may be your own coii- 
uct, you will find your own relation may be a thorn in your 
side throughout life, and you may even die a melancholy death your- 
self, though you may marry tho woman of your heart and be to 
her tho best of husbands. 


FElENDS OP CIIATKADBRIAXD. 

(Stfoond iVotace.) 

T he second volume of Sointe-Bouvo’s work on Chateaubriand 
and his ^^groupe litt^r^ ” is cbieffy occupied with matter 
relative to those friends of his who had a direct and appreciable 
influence on his production. One or two of these bad w com* 
bmed influence ot the critic and the friend, and there is a passage 


* Ciiateaubriaud ei ton §roup$ iMrairt gous rempire. Par 6sittte-9eavcb 
Noiprrile ^tSon. Fsrist Xitfvy. 


of remarkable intcrci^t about criticism which throws a strong light 
upon what ►Sainlc-Iluuve thought of his own craft:-— . 

Le (Ion (lecriti.iiu* veritable n'a (-te pourUnt accord^ qu’4 quelquesXns. 
Ce don doML-ut im-me du gdnic lorRqu’au miliou dea r^vohitious du goat, 
eiitfH les ruint-M d‘uu \ ivvix genre qiii y’ecrottlc et fea innovations qul ^ 
tentrnt, il h’agit de dimmer avoc iieltcuS nvee certitudo, nuns aucuflii 
inollossc, (•<• qui C‘st bon rt. ce qui vivra. » ; ■ , j. i 

Lh naluiv ert'o In grand rritjquf, dn inmn qii’cUe conferc a quelqiics 
llou)nle'^ dun du coniinandciiiout. U’autn's iiitluent plus sensiblcmcnt, 
a’jigiti-nt, drhoidont, nntrainnnt : le vrai jugn, !o vrai critique, par qutdques 
mut.s, r(^lablit l:i bnliuu'c. Kn plnlosoplun, en politique, dc nos jours, nous 
vu bicn des tali'nts tjiii (^taieiit de.s jmisajinces, dos for»‘«*3 lonjuurs eu 
action id cn inuuvoint'ut : M. lioyer-Collai'il, tranquillo et dobout, etait uno 
auioriti*. 

l/ttutorit<? du vrai critique so compoac de bii*n dtfl (?l(^incnts coinplexos^ 
coininu iHuir In grand niedni-in ; inais iiu foud il y a lii nn sens a part, (xnnino 
le tact d'un Hippofiatn uu d’lm Coivisart. 

All this, and more to the same purpose, about tho natuvnl gifts 
of the critic, in bolh perfectly true aud in direct contradictioii to 
tbo notion so prevalent amongst literal^ and otJier arli.slH (novelists, 
poets, pair]ter.s, &c.), that it is iniicli easier to critici'/o than to 
oxniMito. Tbo critici.^m which throws a flood of daylight on a 
work of art, showing it exactly in its right place and relation to 
other works of art, and which does Lhw at once, without waiting to 
hear the vi'rdict of public opinion, yet does it so accurately that the 
future can but confirm the verdict — this kind.of critici.MU is much 
rarer than good art ia, and therefore, it may be prt^sumed, is at least 
equally dillic.ult, whilst it certainly requires uncommon natural 
gifts and an iinmenso unitnmt of experience and infonimtion. The 
mark of good criticism is that it doe'll not deal in safe and moderate 
gcueralizulioris, but goes boldly into dt'tail, and both praises and 
blames without softening for fear of being wrong; — 

11 in' .H’jigit [tils, ipinnil uii nourel I'^i’riviiin pandt qui ost nn liommc do 
gi'iiif, niemc (k's ili’tViuts,— il iic |»a*> de vemr (lirr*; asHtz 

hieiiy et de faire ve ipron pout iippelor uiui cote inal tuilltfe dcs benufe-s et d«S 
(kilaut.*!, onimnf* tir Tlnsiitut dans eu faineux Kupport hur le Gittit du 
Chrtsfianisnif^ ooiunie lii I’Aeademio pour le Cid. “C’est iiii grand sijmo ds 
iiiedifHTite (le Jouor toujour.'i inodorniicnt” a dii Vnuvcn.'irgucs. Jl faut 
•savoir k piiMuiere Mie innr(|uer le crun. i^ucl ineprH n’avait pns ha 
llruy(.Me pour < ('.‘i javtendurf cunnaiHioiuf. qm avaient ru les youx le 
nK^nu^oril de bcs Oiiuitirts Kaus bioD savoir il (pioi s'lii t(*nir cl. saiinj owyr 
he preiioucer. 

Fontancs, who w'as timid as a pool, criticized frankly and well, 
and had a salutary inthioncc on Chateaubriand’s earlier stylo, Avhich 
Chateaubriand willingly aeknowledgod ; but, as Kontane.s did not 
live long enough to bo alwjiva by the side of hie friend, this in- 
fluence. wriH wanting to Uerid in hia decline. Fontaiies had a 
strangely complex c.baveacter. Ho w'as a poet, or at least an 
elegrtiit 'verritier, and in his \erso, which is evidently quite sincere, 
bo writes dclif-.atc'ly and charmingly of his rural life, of tho advance 
of age, and such suhjei’ts as would have been chosen by tho lyric 
poets of antiquity, and very much in their tonci too, yet not in 
servile imitation. At the same time (no one would have guessed 
it from his poetry) Im was really a strong and auth('>ritative critic, 
and a lino orator. M. Thiers in Ids History says that Uontiuios in 
his oratory spoke the finest l.angu age which had been utteixal since 
the time of Jiouis XIV., and Sainte-Beuve believes that this 
praise, how’ovcr high, i.s just. 'Chen, in addition to these talents, 
Fontanes posse.ssed peisonnl qualities that won the esteem and 
coutideuce of iSapuleon J., a severe and capable judge of men, and 
the very last perscni in Lis ago to be ini])osed upon by merely lite- 
rary gilts, for w^hich, as Is well kn(jwn, ho had a feeling bordering 
upon contempt. Loi us add to the.se traits a curious detail, necessary 
to complete the portrait of the man. Fontanes had a strong touch of 
the epicurean in his nature, and bad a good and “ active*’ stomach 
(tho adjective is his own), which he gratified by means of those 
varied and exLollent repasts which a Frouchmau in easy circum- 
stances, who is not at tho same time boUi gourmand and gotirmetf 
Itnow’s so w(dl how to order and procure. 11 is touch of sensuality 
I does not seem to have been entii'cly confined to good (‘ating, for, 
as ho dared to confess, “ Je no sais rien de plus agr^ablo qu’un 
ballet bicn indbeent apres un Ixm diner.” Sainte-ileuve quotes 
specimens of his poetry, written exactly in the tone and temper 
of Horace, yot quite his own. Here are threo stanzas, beautifuliy 
fiaiehed in their way 

Au hord de cc fleuvo linipide, 

I.f. long de inc8 prbs tmqours verts, 

Si qut'lcpie riintur insipido 
Poitait pon orgucil I’t scs yera, 

<2u’en faiRunt leur ronde fnlelc, 

Mc 8 Penates cn bentiurile 
L’^cartent d"uo bras redontif 
MCme nvttiid la troupe imworUilt 
* Dang LJmUtut adff/te. 

Mais bi Joubert, ami fidele, 

Quo deptiU trento aus je cheris, 

I >€.<» creiM 8 vraia lo plus vrui inndMe, 

Vers mea (diainps acoourt de Paris, 

Qu’en uuvje 1 j'aimo sa pidsttioe } 

Be la paix et da resi^^ranott 

II a togjours les yeux sereins. 

Quo de fois as douce eluipience 
A paisa mes pins noirs chagrins t 
£t si, de ses courses lointalnes, 

ChateauhrUnd vlcnt sur ccs boidSi 
Muses de Biea et d’Ath^ies, 

Eotonnes vos plus beaux aooordst 
Qu’au bruit de vos airs pedUquen, 

Accueilli comme aux jours antiques 
11 prenne pUce on mes foyem, 

Et loin des troaUcapolitiques 
Bepose coint de vos laiifieie I 
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The JouboTt mentioned in the second stanza is the subject of one 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s essays, and most readers who care for 
wluti4 delicate and refined in French literature will bo acquauitoa 
with ttie fragments of Joubort’s writing which have been prt^erved 
and published by his friends. He also had nti inftueaco on Uhateau- 
brisItLd; but q^uite a difierent kind of influence from that which 
Foh lanes exercised. Tho two friends are desci'ibod as follows by 
Sainte-d3euTe i — 

Chatoaubriaiul, joune, mArchait entrn }o.<) deux. Janinis poMi- ne troiiA-a 
deux critiques plus dout's d’iinftgination eux-rnenh's, doux critiques tium 
mieux fails cn lows points pour so compl^'tor Tun I’jiutre et iwur Ic servir. 
Si I'liDf tout classique, I’nccoHipapfoait ct le soutenuit nvee lui dcvoucnieiit 
^tonnes I'aatre ne b’e'tonnuit pas du tout, et devaucait tonjours. I/iin, foraw 
et net, athlbte an bcst)ln, I»risait dcs bmccs duns Ics melons pour son ami, ct 
lecouvi'flit <le eon bouolier; I’aiitrc, vrai sylplie, jmr exprit, prewpio sans 
corps, voltigeait en murmurant k sim oroille dca conseils eluinu ieni 
iuiurro. L’un, critirittc devant lo public, plaUlait, defcndait, ct ^agnail uiie 
cause ; I’autre, intiino ct itvspirant an <Icduiis, buggerait millo pen.sees ft 
iiisinuait biou dca liardiesses ; ct pour liiiir par uii mot conaaure, I’un ctait 
da bride et I’autre T^peron. 

Joubert was a perfect idenlist, n man of wenk unproductive 
temperament, fond of dreaming, and who had cultivated in him- 
self the mo.st sensitively delicate taste. **iScs jugements litt^- 
mires/' savs Suintti-Beuve, ^^^taient d’une teuuitd, d’uno snbtilitd, 
et d’uno dlevalion qui, aujourd’hui meine, pourrait fairo fix^rnir hs 
classiques do S(Mionde main.” Saiiitc-Tieiivo calls him ^Moubert 
lo dclicat,” and in this single epithet chiiractorizes him os accurately 
as ono word possibly coiUd do. Joubert was constantly occupying 
his mind with literary subjects, though incapable of tho labour of 
coropoKition, which fatigued him so much that ho was <d)ligcd to 
limit his writing lo occasional note.s and nuunoranda. Ilia power 
of conversation seems to have been con.sldenibly superior to his 
literary productions, for the moat lively and intelligent men listened 
to liiin without impatience. There wtus in Joubert’s mind that 
perfume of culture and taste which is always an irresistible attrac- 
tion. to men of genius, even when their genius is not so delicately 
fastidious as the taste whoso criticism they value. It is more by 
tlio teaclvings of these rare spirits than by their own independent 
faculty that more vigoroiis minds iitlam to the appreciation of 
what is exquisite, lliey are like electromtders, or test-papers, 
which reveal what coarser faculties could not discover for ihem- 
solves, and it is an important part of education to have known 
them : — 

Kn ttV(»ir uno fuis eonnn un de cc.s oquits divins, qui semblcnt nca pour 
diJfinir It* mot du pocU* : dirtna; partirulnm aura, c’oat ftre ll jamais 

do ce qui n’est paa lin, dcliwit, ddlidcux, do tout co qui u’fst pas le [larfuui 
ft la pure essence ; e'eat .hc preparer asburtJjncnt bieti dcs ennuia et bien iba 
malbeurs. 

Another intimate friend of Ohaleauhriand wns Chcnedolle, to 
whom Sniiito-Beuve gives, ns it seems to ns, a degree of space 
rather out of proportion to the interest of the subject. Sainle- 
Bcuvo’s method of arranging literary material had soinetiiucs the 
defect of displaying tho material itself with to() complete a forget- 
fulness of his own pewoaal role as a literary artist, so that we have 
many pages in winch tho critic is scarcely apjwirent; and this is 
tho more to bo regretted since liia own observations are generally 
much more interesting than tho passages from letters and other 
compositions which he thinks it necessary to quote. ChGnedolld 
was simply a man of refined and poetical tastes who led a philo- 
sopher’s Jite, and know soino of the greatest litoraiy people of his 
time. We confess lo a great ignoranco of his poetry, which is no 
longer read except by curious students of an age that has passed 
away, but tho specimens of it here given are not especially 
encouraging. It is simply versification, seriously ambitious, yet 
not rising into poetry. We greatly prefer the verses of writers 
like Fontanes, who compose elegmitly, and with a certain lightness 
of touch, though they may not have such exalted aims. There 
is a place in literature for the elegant and skilful versifier as dis- 
tinguished from the poet, but there is scarcely room for the writer 
who aims at poetry and does not quite succeed. Chdnedollti’s 
verses pleased Joubert, but then Joubert was careful to say that 
they pleasjid him like moonlight. Yes, that is exactly the degree 
of Wt and light they give. Compared with tho work of men 
endowed with the true fire, they are as moonlight to sunlight, os 
water to wine. Of the passages quoted by Sainto-Beuve, the 
following description of a frost in April is the best. It is deli- 
cately true, and written by ono wxio hod lived much in tho 
country, and taken a constant interest in rural tilings ; — 

Le fromont, jtiimc encor, sans crainclre la faucille, 

So courouiiait ddjii de son dpi mubik, 

Kt, prenant dans la plaine un essor pins bardi, 

Ondoyait k e6td da tretlo roverdi j 
]Ji cerisaie en fleurs, par aviil ranimde, 

Etqplissait de parfums Tatmosph^re embaumde, 

^ Et dcs dons du printempa lea potnmiera enrichis 

; v ' Babm^iont lenrs rameaux enqMinrprda ou blanchis. 

MaU du Hoir, toub-O-coup, Ics horizoot rpuglsscnt, 
liO ciel s’est eotord, lea airs ae refrofdiaaeiit ; 

Et Tdioile dii Nord, qu'un char glacd conduit, 

Etincelle en trerablanl aur le front de U Nnic. 

Sondffiii r&pre Golde, anx piqnantes halainea, 

Frappe h la foia ks prda, lea vergers et lea plaiiica, 

Et le fioid AqaiUm, de son aouffle uir£, 

Pourault dans les boaquets la Pthiiamps dplord. 

C’en eat fait 1 d’une unit rbaleinc on^aonnde 
A s^bd, dans aa fieur, tout I’eapoir de I’annde. « 

Sfunte-Bente thinks that ChfinodoUd’a nidafortone was, to Bvo 
too much away from Paris, because it is lo difflcnlt lo make alite- 
raiyiepitatiioa in the country. BoohibyriiemselTes^Saiate'^Bcttfn 


says, are nothing nj; littlo towards the establishment of a reputa- 
tion j the author ought to be personally presewt to eustnhi them, 
and dispose those who are iudifierent to read them. In this per- 
haps tlicrc is some exaggeration of a kind natural to a Paribinn, but 
there is some truth in it, especially in the case of men of mediocre 
talent, whoso works aro not strong enough to do without the help 
of vamat-atkrie nud the influences of drawing-rooms. By personal 
influence in the capital, a iuhii of Clionodolld’a talent might have 
won higher reputation, but the great poets mny live where they 
like j their books make their fauw for them. In our own country 
several poets of eminence have lived habitiially out of I^ondon. 
A more serious objection appears to have been that ChGnodolle 
was not lucky in the time chosen for the publication of his works. 
He did not publish till Lamartine and Victor Hugo had won the 
public ear, and it needed a stronger genius than his to contend 
successfully against these rivals. It is exceedingly interesting to 
study the cases of men w'ho have been unsuceetosful, anil to ascer- 
tain the causes of their failure. Sainto-Bcuvo thinks that at least 
a remembrance is due to Chcnedolle, and that he deserves some 
attention as “ un honimo distingud par lo talent ot par lo cinur, qui 
eut en lui renthousiasme, lo culte du beau, la verve sincere, lea 
qualitGsgunereuses, et jiiaqii’a la fin cette candour des nobles umes 
qui devrait etro lo signe inalterable du poete.” 

Chenedolle, like the majority of poetical minds in tho enilier 
part of tliis century, felt, in all its strength and novelty, that 
passion for e.xteriial nature which has had so great an influence on 
modern literature. Like most of his countrymen, he enjoyed 
nature more from tho clnsAical and rural point of view tb.iu from 
that delight in uninhabited sublimities wliich has marked the 
English passion for noble scenery. His very name is that of a 
pond which he loved in cbildhot^d. Ho lemembored later tho 
entranced pleasure with which, at the age of nine, be would p^iss 
hours together on a balcony, looking at the slopes of Hiiruy, He 
observed nature with tho most constant attention, and took an 
unfailing interest in all rural occupallons. Tho iollowing is an 
extract from ono of bis noto-booka : — 

J’aime Ions Ics trnvaux champetres j j'aiine k voir labourer, senwr, 
moissoiinor, planter, taiilor, liinunder Icr arbrea, ami^iiagcr le^ furetH. 

Jc jouis du bli5 vert, ct j’eti jouis en moisson. 

Ell tnars, jc nu o(jimai*i rieii dc^ bi\aa, ilo riant, de niflgniflquo, conmio an 
beau cUaiiip dc blc^ qui rit sous les premieres halcines du prlntumps. 

Dcpuis treiito on», jo m’orciipe do IVtiide do la rmture. .le m’observc sane 
ccssc, jc m’ctudic sans cease a la preadru sur Ic fuit. 

It WHS charoettnisUe of Chenedolld that ho congratulated him- 
self on having learned Greek lata in life: — ^^Cala prAseute la 

onsdo sous do nouvelleB conleurs et ouvre il I’espiit de nouveaux 

orizoas. L’ciude d’uno languo, surtout d’nne langue tres^ricbo 
et qui a do belles formes, retreinpe et rajeunit rimagination.” 

Obenedolld knew several very interesting people, and amongst 
the rest he knew Rivarol, the astonishing tallter. Nothing in the 
way of brilliant improvisation ever exceeded, if wo may bolievo 
those who know him, the toiTent of talk that poured from this 
man’s lips, Chenedolld Boswellized him a little, and has prc'served 
Bpocimons of his talk which unqneBtiouably display grunt intel- 
lectual agility. Rivarol Beum.s to have made regular discoursoSt 
giving hiiriBelf a subject to start with, in the form of u defined 
proposition, ou which ho lectured with tho greatest eloquence, and 
an absolute intolerance of every other talker. Ho must have been 
at tho same time a remarkable intellectual curiosity, and a great 
bore. Here is a vivid description of RivaroUB manner, written by 
Chencdolle himself : — 

II coiinnenga en eflH, et sc laDi;a flans un do ocs monologuoa oh il dtait 
vr.'\iment profli>;ieux. i>e foiifl fle son theme litait celui^i : Ui poiUo n’ust 
qu'iiii sauvago tres-ingflniwix et trba-animt^, eliez lequcl toutoa luj ifliifta so 
presenteut on images. Lc aimvage et le font Ic een le ; Tun et Tautre 
uo })arlent quo par hiiiroglyphes, avee cette dilWrenco quo lo poilte tourno 
duni uno orbite fl’iddes Uauooup pins dtendue^et le voiih qui ne maf: a 
devclopper ce texte avee uDe abondance d'ld^es, uue riohesse de vues si Hues- 
ou si prot'ond^ un luxe de mt^Uphorcs si briliantes ct si pittoroai^uea, que 
c’etalt mcrvetllo do rontendre. 

11 possa Misiiite h une autre these qu’il poaa oin.4i : L'art doit $c dormer nn 
but qui rccnle sans ccsse, rt inettre nnflni entire Ini et son modMc. Cette 
uonvello idee fut d^velopp^c aveo des fuvstiges d'dlooution encove plus 
(^tonnants : e’etait vroiment dcs paroles dc Ktoia hasanliuies tiuiule- 

inent, M. do la Tresne et moi, queiquea objections qid furent rcYUtdes aveo le 
rapide dc^dain dc la suj^rioriid (Uivarol, dans k discussion, ^tait OMsSAnt, 
emportd, imjHJu dur Foint d’ohjectioiw d'enfant,” nous xiipdtuit-iL 

et il continunit b devefoppersoa theme avee une profuafoii fl’iniases tonjonrs 
plus ^UouisMiiitos. 11 posflait ftoir k tour de rabi«rMUoa k La nidtatiiiore, et 
mvenait dc la metaphore k I’abstraction avee one aisaiice et me aextdritd 
inoules. .Te n’avaispaa d’idfje d’nne improvisation auesi agile, auaoi svelte, 
aussi cntr.*iinante. J’dtais touto oivUlc pour dealer ces paroles magiquos 
qui tombnient en reflets pcftillants comme des pierrcrles, et qui d'aiUeurs 
etnient prononci^ avee k son <k volx )« plus mtflodieux et lc plus pi^d- 
trant, Torganc lc plus vari^, le phw mnipk et le plus enchanteur : j’dtak 
vruimont »ou» It charmer comme aisait l>Ulerot 

ChenedoUd hiul the fault of proernsti nation. He allowed him- 
self too oftBily the dangefroue luxury of leaving tlnngs half done 
in the expectation ‘Uiat they would be finished somo time. 
" Oh^edolld dcouta trop le Dhntm de la procroMtinationf comme 
on I’a appeld. 11 n’invoqua pas aseez la Mnie de fachhemeni, cette 
muse lieureuac, la seule qui sache nouer la courotme.” This 
characteruticia the common one of second-rate intellects when not 
compiled to produce by the necessity for dally bread. They 
easily fall into habits of drefuning, not having the great productive 
ener;^ of the real geniuses, and never feeling perfect confidence in 
the value of what they do. CbGnedoIld was in the French 
University, and float Poofessor oflifemtuie at Voueo, after which 
he beeame Inepeetwr at Oaea. Haknew Joubert well, 

I and Joubert wrote interesting lettera in him, in which were such 
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pood and profilablo things as Joubert could think and express 
better than anybody else. Hero is a clninning passage of a letter 
addressed to Chdnedolld when he accepted the functions of In- 

r toT. Joubert says that he would have preferred for his friend 
uniform and fixed labour of a teacher, on account of the 
tediousnoss of detail in the work of an Inspector. However, 
he continues, there is a sure way of rccouciling ourselves to our 
duties ;— 

fTfi vous pi'c^vicn'i qii’il y & deux nioyens infaUlibleH d«^ sV plnire : Ic 
Osl'd^ lea rernplir par<;iil<Miirnt ; ear on parvieiit touioiirs a laira 
volonticra cc ♦prorT f;ut bieu ; le sef’AHi j o.st de vous diro (piu tout rr (/ui 
fhvienl devoir doit tirrenir cher. (ye^'t uno ilo Ui»‘i nucu’init''^ mixiiiu et 
VOUS no sjuirie/. croini quelUi fiicilitd etoim.into on trouve d.'tUH b-s (r.iv.iux 
\)oui' lewqui'lq on no sentait d’iibord l-j plus dn rd|lUl^uaul'e, uuand on Ve^L 
bien innilipid dans I'C'prit et dans !»• tseur une pareilh) peiHt e ; il n'eii 
point (nuui cxpcriunce vous on asiuro) <l(* plus imporlanle puur lo biuihfur. 

Again, towards the concliision of another ot bin l('tier.«, he smvs, 
‘‘J’dprouve (^iie rieu n’augineiito lo decourageiueiit aiitant quo 
roisivele.'^ 

Although Chenedolld had the greate.^t regard for JouberU he 
did not H(*o him frequeiUlv, and the last of tlioir Hopar.itious 
extended over Iho wide space of twelve years, .loub'‘rt dying 
immediately after. Chenedolle was very intiinato hIsd with 
Fontanes, who moat kindly g.ive much time and trouble to the 
detailed criticism of his litornry work before it ivaclicd tlie 
public. Wo got other glimps**a of ]^)nlano3 througli Clicncdollc'd 
lettors. lie speaks of hi.s admirable powov« <'f conversation, wliudi 
was as fertile and abundant as that of Ivivniol, yet in belter 
taste. Fontanca allow(‘d l)im^eIf full play in his con\orsatioii, 
and tried his powers by talking before he sat down to wiite, when 
ho became much more sevens with himself, and obeyed the iinvard 
law of the strictest self-criticism. Hi.s friend olsserres that bis i 
mind threw off images and material mo.st abundantly wdieii he j 
corrected the manu.script (sf soiiie less experienced writer than | 
when he composed ou his own account. Tlis notion of taste w'as 
so extremely delicate and severe that ho became rather timid when 
he wrote his own piiotry, but when ho had only to hUirgest new 
matter to a friend, he was perfectly inexhaustible. “ Ibu tbe, eii 
arrivant chez lui, lui di.iait: ‘Je vimia vous demnnder do la 
matieie poeU(|ue;’ et Harthe avait bieu rai.son, car il mi doimait 
tant gu’ou voulttit.’’ In conversation bis audacity ol imagiTv 
sometimes went rather dangerously far, and there is a cu]utul 
anecdote in illustration of this. One day lie was glorifying I'aris 
and France, and e.xcluimod— 

Bnbylonf! Thbboa nux eful portesi— r.uudres nVst que la viik* 
marchnnils, co ii’cst qu'un grurul comptoir. J^aris e?«t la MJb* <1.^ .ots tt 
des rois. llabilone! ThMiOvS ju».\ emt ])oi(os! Voye/.-vous Louis \lV 
si8i!iis Hur la plu^ luiute des cLtMiiiiices du palais do Vcrsailli'H ? L«* vovr-^ 
vous qui ( oiunuimle k tout son .sibc-le ? Kt alors il fuis.-ili, l.i di vciption 
la pliifl vivo, la jilus /minio'e, Ilf's niervoilh-s de <•« riigiie, dcs art.s, dos i.dents 
dca geine.s qiii y rivalLsaicnr dVVlat ct de grandeur. 

This iuuij^e of Ijouia Xl\. sitting on the top of tlm lughe.st 
chimney at A'ersailles, and thence commanding ‘Mont eon sieclc,’’ 
is one of the most cliurming instancc.s of ridiculous siiblimily wo 
over met w’itli. Yet the energy and conviction of a man like 
Fontnnc.s are enough to carry olf even such imagery as this. 
Chateaidiriand and Ohenodolle used to call Fontanes le Sam/Iur 
(V ^njinnuthey' on account of his hn^iuei ie and verve^ and (Miateaii- 
briand declnrod that the wild boar in the garden of the Tuileries, 
le Sanylicr dv Culydotij was his portrait. 


KOBY’S LATIN (UlAMMAIi.* 

(^First iNeOVi'.) 

A FTFH an interval of three years Mr. Itoby has brought out 
the second and concluding part of his Latin Grammar, I'or 
an account of the first part we iiuist refer our readers to llio 
Saturday Rmew for beploinber 30, October 7, and October 14, 
1871. We there conlmsled Mr. Jtoby’e pliilosophical method of 
investigating grammar with the cut and dried stylo of the iW>//c 
SchooUf Latin Grammar ^ and Iho present instalment of the -Nvork 
fully bears out the opinion we expressed as to the comparative inerils 
of the two publications. Tlie J'ourth Book, of which the present 
volume consi&tft, is wholly devoted to Syntax, to w'hich is abided a 
long flupploiuent whicli treats of prepositions and quasi-preposi- 
tioDivl adverbs and particles, t^c. But before wo begin to give 
any account of it, wo must premise that few people will find the 
same amount of interest in this as in the previously publi.dn-d 
volume. Tt required small knowledge of the laugmigo, or of its 
grammar, to follow Mr. Roby through his obsenalions on ortho- 
graphy, and on the inflexions of nouns and verbs. But no one will 
lina the Syntax to be easy reading, and even export grammarians 
will often be drifeii to have recourse to the nuinevous illustrative 
examples which are added, before they will underatand the full 
force of Mr. Roby a somewhat novel classifications. Ho is himself 
fully aware of this dilEculty, and in view of it he says in bis 
pretneo: — 

I have desired to sot oxamplo rImvo precept, and to appeal to the intuition 
■of my iviidcrs, ruthcr than to tlieir power of abstract grammatical concei>- 
tioa. A writer on language lias herein a great advantage over expo^iton^ 
of many other liroacluja of science, that he can incorporate in his work 
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.-u tiuil spet iinciiH i)f till' natural obiL'cts. I have niado full use of this nd- 
vantage, anil jiinu'd at giving niy book Uio form, not ao much of a treatise 
ns of a srntntilie ariangoinint of Hjieoimi'ns interwoven with a catatiMuo 
rahonne. For ibis put', grnnunnr in tlie proper light as an account if what 
men do say, not n theory of what tliey bliould say. Moreover, Except 
]irueliMid guiimnarums can get a dear conception from granintaMcal ex- 
po'ili'ini;\( i pl as a coiami'iitary on examples, and as a due and ju9til»‘«tion 
lor the ill langeiiionl of them. 

Tim torm (fifnloffuc raiavnnti is lud. well cliosen ns descriptive of 
thi* malli'r which is inUu-spersod w'ilh llm hpocimeus; and though 
the writer rcinirds tlui illu.struluo jiorlion as given mther from au 
historical llum a .scionliiic point of view, wo Ihink we may safely 
Hiiy Ihat il is all tho mure seicutilic bcciiuso of the regard W'hicli 
luiri been Ji:td In tlm histiiricul <lc\clnpincut of the language. For, 
ns Mr. Ibibv justly ob.^ei’MV, inaltcis which appear uUerly uniji- 
lolllgible Avlieii llicir liistoricnl pedigree is left out of the account 
unfold tljeiiHehi'.s n.itiiriilly and .^iiiqily “ when W'o look along iho 
line of griiw'tli, ’ 

'I'be Syntax, wliich occiipie.-s the Fourth Book, tlint is to say, Iho 
grc:iter part of tlm voliiiinq is nrriinged in lAvejity-three clniptevK,* 
Avhioii the niillinr 1 j a. s further lielpud us in the introductory rcmarkii 
pri lived lo it to chissifv n.^l'ollo\\.s: — 

IkiAC. I.-IV. ih'sciilM's till' ami fiin> tii»n‘« of tin’ several parts of 

.sju-i-ih, llie dassilic.ilioii uf seiilUK-cs, the older nf the winds in a 
Miiiteneo. 

CllAc. XI V, gives the ii,e nf nmin inllevioiis, parll v .unuiged -^o as to 
pK'siiit a eiiHliiiiiKiis re.iiling nf lh*> text on the left luuul .'^Me. IMgc, 
Willi the iiiitc'' op]ii_' 4 te to il mi tlv riglit. 
t’lLM*. \ V "X VI V. coiiliiiii-i till’ use id \eilj ill llt'ximis, part of iL being 
aiiiiugeil 111 a Niniihir m.iiim r. 

There i.s perlnqis no more dillleiilt Piibjocl to treat in tlm vvny of 
kiAing down ruh"’ (hau the fii raiiu'eiueiit of w’ords in ftiMiteiices. It 
is hcie licit ivliuod sciiolni-'liip i.s selilom at fault, but tlm bc.sl 
liatiii writer would .scareely be able to gi\e ibo exaet reasons 
for a given order of w^ords in a.scnience Im bail Avritteii, simply 
bcrausi' his clioice had been guided bv instinct and not by reason. 
T'lm chapter w’liuh di.'^ensses ibis subject is ])crliM]i.s one of tlm 
lea^i satisfuetoTY portions of Air. Uoliy’s Second Fart. It .scarcely 
4 *\(‘ceds six pagc.s in length, and might peihnps with advantngo 
liav»* been supple.nmnled with jriany more exanijde.s, especially 
under tile In ad of RJiy (bin, \v!iieli,iit Ic,i.'d in Cieero's omtiou.s, 
take' pveceilence. of nlniO'l every other eoiKsideralion. We liavo 
no right to liinl fault with an .‘lulhor ior siiggc-iling a dm.^ioii 
W'liieh is not slriclly logical, Avlmii none could Jiave, bi-en mado 
whidi w’ould rigidly answer to logical Usts. Vet when, after 
stating that thi' order i^f words is not lived )>v imy invnriahle rule, 
.Mr. Eoby proceeds to mention tlm three requiienieiits of •* faeilily 
of oompreheiHion, empliiu-'i?', uudrhv llim.” Avearc leiii[)le(l to dejuur 
to i!ie distinction diuvvii between tlie linst two; for tlmiigli ihvlliin 
will sometimes require a dilferent order from that Avliieh would 
bo.st corri'spond to faeility of compu hen.'^nm, it is seareely po.''‘iib]».v 
to iletach the idea of euqdiasis Irom that of faeility of compre- 
hension, eveept indeed wlieie enqibasis is oomiected, as it so fre- 
quently is in Tacitus, with .sucli omi.ssion of words a? rcndeis the 
sentence obscure. One in dance of tlm violation of a rule Avhudi 
comes under this head of facility of eoinprelimsion, as given by 
Mr. Ridjy, Avill illustrate Avliat avi' mean. Rclalivo pronouns regu- 
larly .stand ut the eomniejicement of tlieir clau.se. This rule, by 
tlio w.ay, seems to us somewhat siiperfIiioii.s, ns no one Avould 
ever Imvo imagined them ordinarily duuding .anywhere el.se. But 
he notice.^ as exceptional the following iii.staiieo of nn emphatic 
word being placed beforo tlm relative: — 

Itoniam qiuv. appurtata .•‘Unt, ad Kdcm Ilonnria ct A’irtutis viilunus. 

Now undoubtedly the word Romam is enqdintic, hut facility of 
conipivlmrsion is not violated, hut Aery much increased, hy the 
UTTangoincril, whieli is evidently the most n.iturjil possible, there 
being iiuphed in tlm word tlm untecedeut of the relative qaev. 

^ Under the fir.'*l Jiead we have no fault lo find with tlm rules 
given, hut the poetical exceptions which have been selected me a 
very inadequate repri\scntalion of tlie mode in wbiclitbo require- 
ments of ver.so intrrfero in the Latin poets with tlm natural order 
of w'ords as they would have been arranged in jirose. 'I’lio few 
instances adduced are not indeed badly ch(.).sen, but they give, and 
perhaps Air. Roby meant them to give, example.^ of’ what may 
occur, and indeed must frequently occur, in llm verses which bo/s 
make lit school. R.tj, 

ronil iir nil patriiw barbara pra'il.! ilces 
is of course quite a typical pentameter. So 

Solus avcin ciclo cU’jui.it ah alto 

exhibits quite a Comiiioii arrangement. But we should have been 
glad to see instancea of the principle of arrangement os sacrificed 
in more gkiring instances. Such, for inst:incc, as Horace’s 

iudo fatigatuiiiqnc .somno ; ^ ^ 

and, again, in the same ode two lines further on : — 
texerc, mirnm quod foret omnibtvi. 

Again, under the head of “ facility of comprehension wo an? told 
that “in many expressions the order of the words is fixed by 
custom.” This is undoubtedly true ; but it would have been more 
natural to malio a separate class of arrangements which are cus- 
tomary rather than to class such expiessions under the head of a 
rule of which it is difficult to say whether they aro instiinces or 
exceptions. , - 

As to the observations upon Rhythm and the illiislrativo ex- 
amples, wo can only say they feirly beat us. None of the 
examples selected appears to os to be particularly rhythmicali ond 
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we scarcely sco liow they apply to the two general ohseryalioua to 
which they are appeudci. Wo have no other means of judging, 
hut thev suggest to us that the author hae not tiny very distinct per- 
ception*f cadence. If ho had transcribed tho opening Benttineoa of 
the speech for tho poet Archios, his readers would havti undcr- 
gtoo(]J)ow, at least in an oration, attention to rhythm prodticcs a 
most woiiderhil eftect. And why he should have fixed upon certain 
adverbs. w«wt, emuif &c., to tell us whether they may or may 
not begin a sentence, and omitted to notice others, as, for instance, 
the conjunctions ywe and aatem, wo are quite at a loss to 
determine. 

On proceeding to tlm uae of noun iufloxions, wliich ocenpies the 
secomi part of the Syntax, w-o find tho cases are separalely trealod, 
beginning witli the nominative uiul ending with tho genitive. W'o 
select the dative, not as being the most important point, but ln'cau-se 
it is not treattid at hucIi great lenf>lh tlie otlior eases ore. oud 
we shall be able to criticize it more easily within a brief compass. 
Tho two senses in which iMr. Uohy says it is ii^od are : — 

A. To express the imihrrt ohjrrt^ winch is UbJially n ])eri>on. 

Ih rmlicativcbj in u quosi-iKljcctival m'Iihi'. 

Most readers will require some explunati(»n of this distiriction, and 
possibly it maybe thought tliat it is a distinction, nof indeeil 
witliout a dilVerence, hut Bciirrelv w'arr/iiiled by any advunlKgc 
that accrues from its consideration. The dilU-rence of the relation 
in which the noim in the dative stamls to the rest of tlie eimteuce 
from 1 hat in which the genitiv<‘. oecurs is most jn.stly descvihedj 
but it does not appear to us to beur out tin? text to which It is 
appended as a note. We do not see why tlie indirect object 
should bo described ns u'^ually a jicihon jusl beeau.'H* it is move 
often a person than a thing, liut Mr. ltob\ shall speak tor 
himself:-* 

A. (i.f Tho indirect nhjcet is tin; povson (or tiling) ufliv (cd t»y Iho 
ocfurrcm‘0 of an fiction or by the cxi-iom' ul a <i>oihty, ahliiiu;;li in»l directly 
or ]\iimanly acted v*n (pcrsiui I'litin nr hi whom). 

Tho wool put in the diilive lH'l(»jm.'i |iiupcrl\’ t<i the wh<»lw ]»r«dlcnie 
(w'hethcr jirinoipul or Milxirdinnt*-), niid not (an tho gcuifivo) to soino, par- 
ticular wool, thou/4;li there ri ollou some wool in tlu- sentence (c.o. voih, 
.adiective, preposition in coiii|)ii>^i(lon, sidpstiUitivi’) wluioc ineaning ei iiiitu- 
ndlv supplcTncntcd by such an indiieet »»bjeel, 

The AugUMl.'in and later writeiN, e^pcei ally poets and histoi-ans oficn I 
tiii)ilo}ed tin*, dative to e.xpivvij Idox'Iy hut vividly vvlial a-' a inoo^ m.Ulei of 
fact would be iiioie precisely expiesHd by n jneposition wuii it.s case. 

Now it seems t(» us that Air. Ivoby, in deserihing Ihi.s indirect 
oliject as usually a person, is straining a point lor the purpose 
of exhibiting a distinction between tliis use and tlio other, which 
ho has marked (11) and which he speaks of as ti dative of the thing. 
The ijistnncc.s which ho gives are miineroii.^, and the dative of the 
person occurs more frequently than that of tlie ihiug, hut no 
prinrijile is involved in this fact, if fact it he. Take one of the 
nistuucos he has himself )jiven : — 

Scire volam (jimiitiim sini])k'\ liilaiiHjUc mpoti 
iM’jCrepet et <iutintnm diseordet paicu.‘« n\oi(». 

Surely if the expression liad he.mi iii prose instead of verse, .and 
the comparison had been instituted in tlie abstract instead of the 
concrete, between tho qualities instead of tJn^ ])ei'sous po.>sessiiig 
them, the same construction might have been used. 

The other use of tho dative is de.scril)ed ay follows: — 
lb rrcdieiitivo diUivo: that \>liieli a thing (or pithon) serves a.s, or 
occasions. 

And here the note of explanation is exact and philosophical : — 

I’suiilly a seiuj-ausl met sub^fiiiitive, id ways in the singular luiiuber, and 
ivitlumt any attribiiti; excvp* smTO’tmic.s magnus, major, minor, 
maximuiir summufl, nullus, tantua. qoantus, and (rliiody in 
Plain us) bonus. Jn this ihc the ilativo apiuoxiniates to an adjective, the 
bUperlulivo of v\liich is found by the, addition of magnus, 

A personal dativo is generally inlded (as indirect object). In- 
stances of this use are arniuood under two heads ; — 

1. With the verb OBse, such jks— 

"Ncc t.anicn iniiicdinicntii id rclui^ gcrendis fuit. 

Kii res iieniini uinpiain fraudi fuit ; 

fliid 

2 . With baoi'rc, duccrc, dare, tS;c., and (but auzlllo, prsDsldio, 

BUbsldlo only) with vcihs of iiioLioii, ibe., as — 

Paupertns probro liabcri, inuoeoutia iu'd inalivolentia duel ca'pit, 
and _ . . ^ 

T.f]uittttnm Quxjbo Oirsari niisornut. 

A (Ustinction is drawn between this class of dativo and one 
which occurs iu a subdivision of (A), which is described ns tho 
dative “ of work conteiuphitcd, ^hielly verbal substantives, especi- 
ally geriindivnl expressions dependent mainly on substantive.s or 
eBBe/* of which the foUovying are instances;-- 

0 . Fabius cnitiitln oon.Horibu» civandis habuit 
Hutic rihi domicilio locum Uelegoinnt. 

give it iu Mr. Roby’s own words;— 

The diflernicc of these da tivea from those of the cla.s.H B§ usSsqq., is 
shown hv tho fact that these (in theory at least) are con vcrUhle with 
genitivc.s* tlio-iC with prediiative nominiitivc.H «r accusatives. The former 
express a sphere of oper.vtlon, the latter oxpiesa the light in which a thing 
is viewed, or live churaetor which is aseribetl to it. Both aro connected more 
or less with flubstuiitiv'os in the sentence ; but in the fonnor their substan- 
tive Is rather governing than governed (c.p. dies oolloqulo, a day for a 
conference, a conference day) ; in the hitter, rather governed than govern- 
ing (e.j/, nflratiB estltlo, ruin or ruinous to sailors). 

An illustration occurs in' 

Extremo prioris anni roiaitia auguris creandi habUa eranfc, 

where the genitive is actually used in place of tho dative. 


Our remarks on this small portion of the Grumiuar have extended 
to so great a length that we must reserve for a future occ/asion 
some notice of the verbal iutlexiona, especially those of the sub- 
junctive mood, ft 3 well ns some lemarks mi that part of the supple- 
ment to the Syntax which treats of propositions. 


WOlil.VN ’S A iai)l.»LK.* 

^I"inEinC are people who speak with tliOuiiliUefis contempt of tho 
X oriliiiary novel-reader, and con.-'ider him a being for v\ lom no 
liction is too crude, no plot too absurd and imniitural. Yet there 
arc lUiiment^ vilieii one i.'^ inclineil to hincv that tlie studGiils win) 
read novels .‘Steadily, and read them all, must be the jiroat uiinui- 
M-ioiifl poets of llie huiniin iv.ee. Xothimr is a more certain mark of 
the poet than his po\ver of hi iiiging beauty and order to everything 
tli.it lio cojjtonijdjites. Ilo delects harmonies and (•onlrnsts,’aubtlo 
tones .‘ind Heetuig chaniis, invisibh^ to tlio eyes of otliers. “ 1 
don’t .see lliat in Nature,*' some one .said, who was watching 
Turner nt his ea.se]. “ No, hut don’t you wi.sh you did ? " replied 
the painter. And just as Turner .saw colours more glowing and 
.shadows more evanescent than appear to oniinary mortal.s, iho 
novel-reader nin.>t somehow out of lii-i own .'ibundance bring life to 
the most wooden climvctm-s, and coii.si.stency to the iuo.4 iu- 
coherent plot. W'o wish we could see tlicj-'o ihiiii.s ji.s lie iipj^.^iveiuly 
sees them, 'riila vi'-iou and faculty would malwj tlio reading of 
hooks like ITof/ft/zi 'a n Jiiddlr a much le.’..s nnpleii.;uiit task tlian it 
irt .at presenl. W'e might lind ourselves interested in the cji5iracter.s, 
the lirst conci'pliou of which i.s not amiss; and in the plot, which 
li.'is .some elements of nielli. Ju fact, wo might bo satislied with 
tho.so good intenticni.s wJiich tln^ author, lilio Air. Wilkina 
Micuvvher, luis iinlintiniately failed to cairy out iu any one 
direction. 

It waft ratluT a happy notion to put the .'•torv id’ this book 
into the mouth of a governess and rompanion of the hevoinu's, a 
Miss (’avoline lludd. Miss liudd di-serlbes herself as the (Ihorus 
of the tale, “ wdioso liuHine. h it is to nud.e tlie actions of the per- 
soiniges of the story consequiMitial,*' vvlialever she may moan by 
thiq. She certainly ue.s with energy on the llomtian maxim 
fOU'MVn'rio* fonn’c, and she, tills up every pause in the story with 
iluent iiioraUzing and spurlH of fiuuidlv inUice. Her position is a 
peculiarly favourable one lor di.spiissvonnte id^siTvalioii, and slie is 
sis.sisted by the eMmordinarv and ine\]dn*a))le fraukue.-s with 
which all the cb.Q'acters coiitidi*, to her their wiri)cs and their 
secret.s. She m/'t-ts, at a hoii.'se wlnu’e she i.s g'-overne.=.s, a certain 
Sir (Jerviise AVarmstrey, a j.’knnjions and pi-ij-'^y old baronet. To 
SCO her i.s the same thing with Sir (lervase a.s to thin): that .^ihe 
would be tho best possible guide and friend for hj.s niece, and jmi- 
bablc Iieire.ss, Katherine Ludlow*, a >oui]g lady whose education 
has been ali^olutely neglected. As soon as Jm ha.s engaged Alias 
Kiidd, he lets her know that tJiero is a blot on Katherine s birth, 
that .‘'he is tho child of a nu'sa/lififire on the part of his i^isler. Alisi 
Imdlovv is equal!)" ojien. “J have low blood iu me. My father 
wasn’t a genlk*mfiii. He dropped hl.s /r's, and was very polite to 
lii.s betters, which is a sure .'<igu of low" hreeding.” Next a Mrs, 
(k'lrey, xvho w'islies the Ikiroiiet to luarry her d.iughter. as g«iod na 
confis.'*e.s her desigpis to Aliss Iv’udil tlie very lirst lime blie 
see.H her. 'I'ludr aciiuain lance ha.s not advanced far befoie aho 
tells her the tale of her danghter’-s previous ongMgemeul to a 
cousin, a ('aptain Tavener, a man of the v^ast clniractor. 
Tin* daughter, who is yb'-'^tribe'd as a “lijtpling*’ and ‘rivcst- 
liug” creature, is eifually gushing. Shu is .H'.'vrctdy niairied 
to the poriipou.s Sir (lerva.Hi belbro ."dm disens.-e.s vv ith her 
conipHiiiou the kind of heaven that imiy be expected to await her 
husband. It is to bo “ a paradise in those unexplored regions 
which lie uroiuid the; North role. The several stales ol beatitude, 
would be ropresonted by various heigh Ls id' ict'bergs.’’ Yet Aliss 
Itudd tells us nothing about herself toaceount for these iiiianiiiious 
bursla of contideuce. She is not like E.slher in Jiionk J/oitHr^ who 
is ul wav. s lining kind actions, and then wondering in a weiirisoiiio 
w.'iy why every ono loves her ,so much. iMi.ss Kudd never wondei>, 

[ but takes nil tliis respect and allectiun as her dim. YV,t, if we con- 
sider her merely as an instructor of vouth, her *]angii:igo i.s the 
reverse, of what might he vvislmd. A goserne.ss might Im expected 
to know that du trop is not b'reneh, and that to fiilk of tlio “Oap- 
friin being round ’’is not a graiiimatic;il way of Biiyiiiu" that tho 
(kijilain ])aid a morning vi.sit. The.so are «)nly ordinary specinmns 
of her .slipshod style. Her moral qualitio-s do not appear to have 
been attractive. Tl’ore is something very spiteful in her ammut 
of the evil fates of the unpleasant children wiiom she wa.H a- first 
engaged to tnaeh. And her own ditlaetic language is as prosy and 
dreary as tho llaronets, except when she snubs her pupil in this 
elegant way: — ‘Mlavo done with your iion8en.se ; you are like a 
sailor’s parrot, only capable of speaking wicked words, or screaming 
nonsenso.” No wonder Katheviuo Ludlow said:— “ You don’t speak 
to luo as I want to be spokeu to.'^ 

It must be admitted, however, that Miss Ludlow xvas a very 
trying pupil. “ There wa.H something wonderfully beantilul in her 
eyes, untamed and composito ua that expression was. In watching 
’ her somotiraoe Coleridge’s strange line would come into my head, 
‘ Woman wailing for her demon lover.’ ” In her character, “ it there 
was much of coarseness, then) was al«olutoly nothing ol vulgurily.” 
TIms distinction does not secin to be based on any diikvunco 
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in the case of Mias Ludlow, who culls the florvants by such names 
as Swallow-tailsj is on intimate Wnns with thd housomaid, writoH 
a letter in which she says that her uncle’s wife is “ high and mity,” 
and generally behaves with incrcdihle uieannijss and rudeness, "fhc 
fact is that tho author of IVornmi n BiiUllc has failed in what looks 
like an attempt to copy the heroine of one of the most pow<‘rful aud 
least pleasant of recent French movcIm. lie has given Kalherine 
Jiudlow tho dark moameric ” bcfiuty, the passion, and tlie way- 
wardness of Julia do Trf‘cni*uT, but he hns com pletelv failed to draw 
a wicked woman who is a lady in spite of all her faults. It is 
true that he tries to show tliat liatlierinu’s vulgarity was merely a 
lunn of perversity adopted to annoy her tediously polite uurh* and 
gunrdiui). lint vulfranty is tho essence of her nuUue, ami she is 
even more otfeuBive after Sir (lervase’s death than aho wa.s wh»*ri 
his prim formality provokoil her impertinences. 

when this young lady hoard that lier uiiclo was so disgusted hy 
her many olThnoea that be had delonnined to disinherit her and 
marry Miss Carey, her language wa.s lorcihle and pt'culiar. She 
Maid in a low voice, * T wish Cod would strike my uncle d(‘ad.* 

^ And next,’ she said, witli striking intensity of articula- 
tion, ‘1 wish God would strike Miss Carey d('ud.*” It was 
clearly time that a girl wlio clnu'ishcid sentiments of this 
kind should ho Bopiirated from the people stie dislik<id. So 
Katherine wns sent to school, hut no one could dream of parting 
with Miss liiidd, w'ho remained at the Hall ns companion to the 
wife of Sir GervasL*. Miss Caivv, now liudy ^Varm^^l rev, was 
greatly In need of what lk*cky Sliaip calls a sheep-rlog. Her 
angelic purity was sucli that she h,iw im harm in tho most glaring 
ami obvious improprieties. She is the favmirito cliuracter of tlie 
author, who consijler? her very w^'aloicss amiahle. Jhit there is n 
diflerence bi'tvvoen v>oakm>s and iiuhecility. Xo doubt there are 
women who are the more lovcil lor their wont of strength and 
need of prote.etion. But Lady Warmslivy is rcprescaitod as im- I 
poBsibly childish and feeble. I lev home is most unhappy, for her' 
husband is a martinet, who lives in obedience to the chick, .and 
terrifies her with his demands that she should act encrgcticallv as 
mistress of hia hoiiseliold. lie has scarcely returned from Ids w edding 
tour when he forbids his wife’s uiotJier to enter the house, merely 
because she bores him as a luolher-iu-law. Liuly W'ariu.sirey pays 
bccret visits to her mother’s cottage, and there meets the cousin 
to whom all e had been eng.'njcd. Her c(ui<luct at oiiee becomes 
worse tiinn silly. Ishe Kiys aoout hei cou-in: — 

A face that wc have not •'cen for a hue f.ne nralN IIiom* Inih* (mumiis 
vvlui'h made tho ])nst melodious. My eou'-m )i;ix auidu'iiui lit# memoiy of 
oiMj of those liLtlo Sungs iti my heart, ami its voice makes me » tuvif'ii. 

It is in vain that Sir Gervase forces the mother t«> h'.a\e the 
Tieighbi)urbood,and forbids the cousin to enter his Imu'-c. During 
her husband’s absence in town, Lady Warmslrcy fakes solitary 
walks with Captain 'f’avener, and <;njoys .a v^ariety of litth* songs 
in her lionrt. Misa Kiidd remonstrates, lint is ilisartiie-d by her 
Ladyship’s childlike innocence : — 

“Do you dunk there is any liariu in my I'lnlip in tiu same way jus 

I saw my iii(»du‘r ? ” 

“ Tbil your Ladyship doesn’t place a eon-jin (»ri the rame level as your 
inotluT ? ” 

“ 1 wouldn’t if I had mamma Inns . ilut next to lioi it plcasej, me to Inivo 
I'hilip to tjilk to. Y(»u enii’L gae>s, Umld, liow mm h «e litid lo eliat 
about. Ho remembers poor — }oii s(e Ins pajM'-s brollier — 

and was leealling juM. now some Iunu^ing tr.iits in his elnu;.* ter. lie was 
also telling mo what oflicers' wives liu m hoha to pass the lime ; how dread- 
fully they flirt, aud what a number of tbi m nm .’ivvay from their bu'.baiulM. 
Poor riiilip, bi! certainly is MM y droll. He makos me l.umb so tluit 1 uni 
Boinetimes rpiite ashamed, lie tells a wtuiy \ery hi .uilifully ; to listen to 
limi is like lending a novel. 1 think liim cIoa er, Miss lludd, don t yon ? ” 

So, in spito of her huslxind’s comumnds, l^ady Wnruialrcy went 
on passing tho time in tho sumo way as, according to Captain 
Tavener, oiricerB* wives iirtod to do in India. It was plain to what 
MiasBudd otilJs the “viewless eye of aonio Comuig Lvent ” that 
thei’e must be an end sooner or later to this sort of tiling. Tho 
pages ill W'hich wo are told wfiat t hat end was are hv far the 
nest in the novel. The situation is powerfully coiiceiwd, aud 
worked out with unusual force, consistency, and feeling. If one 
uituation could redeem a stoiy, tho description of the e^ cuts which 
culminate in the death of Sir Gervaso woidd give a tolerably high 
place to IFownin aliiddle. 

Unfortunately, the writer falls into a more sluggish ptyie after 
this effort, and Jjady Warmstrey cojibcs to be touching, and ret unis 
to her normal silliness. She permit. s Captain Tavener to join her 
mother and herself on the Continent, and when her mother dies 
fihe mamos her cousin, and returns with him to England. At first 
her life seems to have over}^ promise of happiness, but the real 
tragedy to which oU that has gone before is only what Miss Kudd 
culls “ a sketchy prstludiuni ” now biggins, (kiptain Tavein’r com- 
plains of the msults which Katherine Ludlow heaps upon him, 
and the author goes on with his coarse imitation (as it strikes 
ns) of Juliti do Tidemur. No one who has mul that novel 
will bo astonished when Katherine and tho Captain elope 
together. But, as there is no hint of the growth of any 
passion between them, nor any token of that tiugic fatality 
whose presence is felt thi*ough the whole of M. Fouillet’s story, 
other I'oaders may be a little surprised. Katborino was animated 
perhaps by herhatmd of her uncle s widow, and her passion forre- 
TGOge. But, ds Miss lludd herself remarks, “ no theory* of human 
wicxednesB that 1 could form seemed elastic cnongh to inoludo the 
possibilities of such deliberate, naked, shocking auplidty as this 
inan had been guilty of.” That is exactly what we have to object to. 
flo theory of human folly will account for ^e oonfoiion xn this 


straggling and careless title. It is not woman oidy that is a riddlo 
in this book', bat man, and even the solar system itself. Philo- 
sophers who think that the bufliness of philosophy is to ntocmioile 
apparent conrnidiclions will find some easy examples for btonnera 
m Womnn 's n Jiiddle, How, for instance, did it happen tjfiat tlio 
moon, which in tho evening was small-honied, delicate, antlj^won 
ns a wn^itli of mist,,” bv Icn o’clock made the sky “ luminous With 
while liazi,” and “sailed sil very and w'rene above tho house”!* 
How wn.sitthnt Mrs. Carey o«mo to ask a nephew whom she 
roprohalL'd so strongly as she did Captain Tavener to stay 
wflli Jicr for a fortnight? How can Mis-s Kudd speak of 
“the furtive interest that i.s peculiar to me,” and of her 
“ decided av(^r«ioii to .seeking or finding excitement in in- 
terest. s tluit cannot by any known means bo my concern.” 
How could Sir Gervnse bo so anxious that his niece should 
ho placid and lady-liko, and at tho same time wish his wife 
lo “ rate tin* maids for imaginary wrongs, and, in lino, develop 
or degenerate into something hustling, awlrwawl, busy, and 
usele.^H. ’ Miss Kudd observes that Katherine Ludlow “ would 
fib with happy dexterity, and maintain without flaw, by the aid of 
u iiiemor^ singularly relent i\e and exact, the vrnm'juhlanGii of her 
invention.” It is a pity tliat the author of Woman 's a Riddle bus 
not the .same happy dexterity. For lack of it, there is an entire 
want of I nthemklance in a story wliicb, in spito of an unploiisaut 
plot, might have been made powerful and interesting. As it is, 
the words of Mr. Tullivcr, “Everything ’a a moorllo,” would make 
‘I Udter title to this book than Um/u/tt 's a Riddle, 


NT’.ATE’S SIT.OIMEXS OF COMrOSITIOK* 

rpiILS production of Mr. Ncates is coviainly not open to tlie 
-1- imputation of btnngwhat tho Greeks proveTbiRlly called ptyor 
Kaxov, But, though Ihus as thr as possiblo from constituting a 
fiiya its intrinsic merits are such that it cannot hut miik 

much liigher, in the opinion of competent judges, than many 
works of cousidemhly greater hulk and noisier reputation. Mr. 
Xe.ilo introduces liis little book to tlie public after inis Ihshion : — 

The fiillowing pages are iiitendeil eliiefly iks :i preface tir introduction 
tu Mitncilui)^ ^^lli(’ll (lie .‘Uither profioKcs to >Mite uii the iniiioitant, and, as 
it ‘xHUM will lio, pTis*.ing uiiihiioii (if the cuinpaiative v.'^ilue, ot luieieut and 
niiKleiii l.ingunues as* instruments tui developing the faculties, and n.s means 
of imparting knowledge. 

Mr. Xealo adds that’ he ventures, its certainly without any pre- 
sumpti(.)n ho may venture, to think that he is “entitled to speaJifts 
ji wilncj'S oil the eompar.itive \m of the French and Latin ‘ 
laiiguuges.” Now, in looking upon this .'*mall volume as a preface 
or iiitiodiiclion to something else, wo have only to say. So ho it. 
Taking our own t‘\pcrience, how(3ver, as a guide, wo havo too 
groat a roHnnee ujion tho instincts of human lazmess to wiialo 
miiL-li f.iith upon this unexecuted promise — a promise to ho fultilled 
.‘‘(.line time or other, in sonio shiukiwy division of tho indefinite 
lieroaflor. Anything coming from Mr. K'eate’s peJi will bo cordially 
welcomed by us — as soon us it conies. In the meant into the pre- 
face or introduction to this iin written work contains — first, 
sp«‘cimeus of f.«atiii verse ; secondly, specimens of Latin prose — a 
mastery over which such as Mr. Neute displays is, we need 
scarcely s.ay., a much rarer accoinplishinciit. Then we have 
]iii.ssag(‘» of L’vench prose, selected from a book published more 
than twenty years ago, in tho shape of an imogmaiy dialogue 
between M. Guizot and IioiiU Bhiiic, “both of tnem being sup- 
po-sed, rather prematui’ely,” ns JMr. Neate remarks, “ to bo then 
politically dead. ’ Finally, the author has added a specimen of bis 
iCngli-b writing, as “having some relation to tho question of how 
far the Latin and French hingunges are conducive to tho formation 
of an Fuglish stylo.” 

With these I'higlish specimens, as being, in our judgment, the 
least important and noteworthy subdivision of the >vork, wo will 
berin. They do not, a.s far as wo con see, throw any particular 
liglit upon the question wdiicli Mr. Neate by their help proposes 
to elucuhilej ami wo should liavo much preferred to know what 
Mr. Neale could accomplish in tho diflicult art of French 
verse. The beauty of his JjRtin poems, taken in conjunction 
witli his undoubted coniiimnd over tho French tongue, leads us 
to believe that any compositions of his in that kind would be 
well worth reading ; but he gives u.s none. To return, therefore, to 
these J'luglish specimens. They oro taken from a work publish^ 
some yuars ago, mlvocatiiig the abolition of capital punislimeht 
Mr. Neate is never otherwise than a thoughtful writer, and 
I horotighly conscientious in the treatment of any subject that engages 
his attention, llo h^ accordingly tho merit of always ori^nating 
what we read as his, aud, if sometimes wrong, he is at leanj; 
never commonplace, llii. arguments in support of^his thesis appQt\ 
to us wire-drawn and over-refined. But then we belong to that/ 
thick-.skinncd class of philanthropists whose sympathies ore re- 
served altogether for the maimott and murdered victims of the 
gentry on behiilf of whom Mr. Neate is here holding a brief. Wo 
therefore leave tlie subject-matter of this essay to be weighed and 
valued by others, and only consider these spemmena as they 
liere purport to be, specimens of English style, From this point 
of view wo shall have little to say of tihiem. The style is good 
enough ; better tlian the average, one may fairly say, but still not 
exceptionally good; above all, we cannot duconrar a trace of 
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Piwyib iMpirotioo from bepimiing to «>d* The sentences, if they 
liAd iftcm composed as swrtoncoe, would» wo are sure, have 

been put tkroujrh th«r paces with absolute neatuess and preciwoa. 
Adilt iSi some of tkom seem stragjylo and sjirewl a little. Moro- 
oto, tiwy rather strike us as beiujir, accordin^r to a common 
csKmgh piece of fllovenliness muon^ liJuplish pr<w« writers, soiuo- 
what omT’-whiched. However, in this we are perhaps too fastidious, 
aoone very jrreat writers, includingr Macaubiy, not hein^jf able to 
driTe that 
We havo 


[ relative pronoun entirely to our salisfaction. 
e^ore no wish to deny that the style iiiKiii the whole 
is flood and the reasoning acuU^ 

The voisoa we shall take next in order ; of llieiu we can 
fairly say that they strike us as being of unusual iiierit. itlr. Nf*ate 
has the power of varying his style; of giving us, when it is 
his cue to imitate Ovid, the slacker and more lluent v(^rsi1ication 
of Ovid, whUat at other times the more miissivo peiiodie.al rhythms 
* of Virgil and Lucan we reproduced with equal success. AVe 
quote six lines from some oi*iginid verses in a poem on “ the 
Heroism of Woman, a common story — 

Titlilms ex]>loraa, Deus |)eotora }vhigis 

Fwminea, atque idem eadetsti tiununu 
Scilicet in durum simvif» ooiidtantia surlcm 
His datur, atquc aiiimi virtus sinv puivcre jioi.tri ; 

Sit satis ergo viiis nmlivliri cunlo aujneuium 
Expwtare diom, nec sponte laco&acrc fatum. 

The speech of Moloch in Pftradise Lo$t is very powerfully Irans- 
luted. Wo submit to our readers the end of it fnuu the lino — 


Wliat tear we then, wluit duubt wo to iin.‘on«« « 

His utmost ire ? . . . 

Quid metiuiniliim igitiir, cur nou ortrema inalorum 
Siollicitiiro juvet ? ^5^^‘VU9 licet uUima t»'ulct, 

Aut nos in nihilum vediget Deu.s (unde Co'aios 
Jactat voce suiL), quanto hoc pricsUnuus 
Quum nova perneluis coiiHuinon! srociila ikcius— 

Vel si ctiain nobis virtus divini<w insit 
Qua? ncm esse vetet, si (pia asperiora suiwryint. 

Htec eitra tines ]uhili cousisUire dehent ; 

Ailtenmnuiuc licet, quod jam potuisse vulcmur, 

Tristibus excubiis cornnupere gimdiu cfeli 
HiviriAMiuc doinoa violaiv incuiMbus, Iji^y 
Sit licet intactus, ywl el Iiksc dolcbit, ct i vstem 
Foi'titer idcisci sua sit A’icloria victis. 


But, as we liave inliinnted above, Mr. Keate will find many more 
rivals as an imitator of Virgil aud Ovid Uian as an adept in the 
diction of Cicero, The art of writing Ijatiii i)rose, a very noble 
accomplishment, is not cultivated in this country as a^uduously as 
' it ought to l)e. Mr. Noate, however, is an hoiiouriible exception 
to this icHeness and iuditrerenoe on the part of our blnglh^h scdiolars. 
In his dialogue lietwoen Cicero and Clcopatra--a dialogue sug- 

f estod by the well-known expression “ Heginam otli ” — Mr. Ncato 
as shown a dexterous seholurhhip and a power of dramatic repre- 
sentation possessed by few. Tlie introduction iu tlio stylo of one 
of Cicero 8 familiar epistles strikes us as being very like the original 
both in sentiment and style : — 

Bene faeis, mojudice, (|UO(l dc rrio qiueri.s qui.snam fm-rit ille ninw cum 
Kegina sbpi'rbissuni coijcursus, quera tau) levitcr et .strict im striln'iido ntti- 
genm. Amid eniin cst scire vcllc. quod amicus aut. dixerit aut tccerit aut 
naasui} ait, et pOftteria fortasse cuno crit audu<*, <|miusquc ot ia ip-i Boma ct 
lU vinun cousularcm, no plura de mo dioaiu, illud taudem prurupoiit p>or* 
tostum BtigicD insolontia:, K.r.X. 

A comparison between Tfomer and the Nile belongs by right of 
prior occupation to De t^uincey; but it is tlirown into gmcol'ulaud 
effective Latin ; whilot Mr. Neate’s mimner of characterizing the 
art of Kgypt seems to us excellent iu point both of thought and 
of style 

Interdum Limon contactu artifl A^.gyptiacn? S<d ipho fit nuisicus, nec ullo 
Mosarum eomitante choro, aohta autviii ct invians, ut Dcum dccet, vasta 
locornra ailontia Icnti divini cautui dulccdino pcrfimdit. Incuriohum onim 
aliquid et avraoKte hal)et am omni? nostra, quoj fumjo et opinionw sccura, 
stabilitato vufi seternitatem sibl parit, nullinqvie muudi tetutibus non icqiuilis 
em visa, fiuxa human! gepens Huicula, h)ngas(j[iie, ut sibi videutur, Hpea 
hominom brevitatis simul^et vanitatiM arguit. 

Cleopatra, moreover, not content with silencing Cicero, quotes, 

^ or at leaat all but quotes, Virgil— a great literary feat to lie per- 
formed in the lifetime of Julius Otesar. We have kmg Known, of 
course, that Bacon wrote all the plays of Shakepeare ; are we to 
leam further, iu our old that the true author of the ililneid 
was CkopatraP If Virgil had, by any accident, overheard the 
conversation bote recorded, the line in tbo Met/wnm/f — (^o sunt 
des v<dB qu’ils nous ont faita d'avniice ’’ — would undoubtedly have 
40ind into his mind* 

What we have said of Mr. Ncate's Iiatia pi^se wo must 
re{)oat, with even stron^r emphasis, of his French dialogues. For 
\ men who might wnte i&tin ve^ ou good terma with Mr. 
'^Neato we should w fortunate in finding one to equal his imitations 
4^ Oicezo and Seneca; but even the rare acquirement of writing 
oxceUent Latm prose ia common and almost vulgar comwed with 
a thorough knowledge of, and master}; over, French. Most of ua 
possess a certain slovenly familiarity with th^ admirable Imguago ; 
W an F»gb»btnMi who can write a French essay aa if ho were au 
educated Frenchman is almcist harder to find tlm the honest man 
of Diogenes. Mr. Neato, however, has succeeded in his most 
arduous His politioal dialogues between Louis I^anc and' 
Gvdsot gained the admimtion of the distinguished interlocutors 
themselves. They both sought Mr. Noate’s Bcquamtancsi bring 
s^lrock by the fhimess, eloquenos^ and mimetic power with which 
he had drawn their inteuectual likenesses. Other eminent men 
also have followed that mmple, and have often expressed the 


high esioem iu which tlmy lu>ld this remarkable—wo believe • 
wo might add, this uuinub— pruduotion* The French of these 
«liiii4)gue» h excellent ; out, even supposing that a keen critic 
from the A<ademy w'cre to Wl ua that a certabi turn of worda 
here, a certain epithet there, betrayed the foreign origin of tho 
work, we sliould fall liack in fuU confideucji tho eolidity of 
the tliouglits, and up^.m the spirit, grace, and euw^rgy of the (lictton. 
We givu one extract from (he supposed IaiuIs B^c, ^uid auut^ 
from the suppoftod M. (iiiizot, and thus oonclude, heartily recom- 
mendiug this little bouk to our readai's. The first passage is put 
into the mouth of M. (oiizot, and ia meant to pnove 1 k»w nature 
herself eternally bdlles tliat envious longing after equality so 
doC‘ply iiiiplimted at ])re?ent iu tho French mind : — 

Kt hi apriiH Unit rinc;r;ilih? oonUilioiis vowk p,v son earac* 

t^ri* fonuit, (t: parce t^u'rilo im' rcpoiKl sou vent a axafuiie lU; cape- 

rite oil de uivrite, diUrtittoi un pou, la que vou» anurz tant etdiMitvous 
faitos .Honnrr le noiu si Imuti, qiiVst olio siuun soavi;itt la pluj inju3(to,vt 
{(iiijoiirs la plus f-ratirto tins ? Et la mort, mto rcinr ilont voua 

110 jioiivrz iiriser I« srrptiv, dont voiw olirrrboz plulbt a voas fiiirc. les 
ihinhtrcM i-t k“< rduilihiin^, qut'K« nlu*' rjstivuir, («t, s’jl €*9t pormifi 

flo (e diro. phis iiitoIeVaJdr quo lasienuip? o'iM-lez tunt q,iir- voiw voudivx 
loM cotiilitiouM dv la vie, fai(e9 aiiiw^tdr h puuvreOi la tablr ila ou, ce qui 
sera ]»Iiis ftuih , (ailvs lourlwr le rivliv sur Ic i^rabal du puuvn*, vou 4 
auu‘Z pen fail liis (lostiuw.sdci houimes, Unt que vmis n’nurcz 

pas rmprehe la vidllv*B.o ct le viec dw fouler hi tombe de la jeiincsso «t la 
iKiaiitr'. 

AVc hrivi* nut room to quote the wholo of M. Louis Blanc s views 
.‘ibuut pi'oporty, illustrated by a description i*f tho Athenians, to 
show how .shivery had its uses once, h.s pro|3erty ban now, and 
how to (hat shivery thu AtJicuians were iiidobtud for much of their 
civi li/at ion : — 

Si nous voulons uppi'Csicr cetto rivilia.ation au iMfint dc vuc modeme, c’ost 
ii ri'l.’i, fV^t u iliro u Trsi-hn qu*il iuu*. suvtijut altubiier ou imputcr ccs 
liaijilihlrs de ^aud wi^m ur, ee.s vires de Ikmuii' eonijni^iie, eelte itittolent^Q 
leinperw par hi bonne Imincur, ertte Itduite assai^onn^ jua- le Inm K'tut, rette 
candeur dtiiis la <‘orruption, eette dans la rrupulc., rpti falsaient des 

Athcmriis uii pruple lout u tuil ronnuc il faut, uii lauipUt IxminQuiiac. 

The value at which inlidlectiial oxerriso.8 of this kind aro esti- 
iiuitcd will, of course, liifibr among difierent men ; hut every one, 
we think, must admit that those of Mr. Neale’s are excellent of 
llu; kind. 


GEBMAX LlTEKATniK. 

It 

A t the very hour when thanksgivings for the happy attain- 
ment of tho millouuial auui\ej‘sai'y of the old Norso colony 
v..'rc being nflerod iu the churches of Iceland, llerr Konnid 
Alaurur*' dalod the preface to a \olume di?ftigued to semi as a 
pormanont memorial of that striking celebration, from which the 
introduction of cunhtitutioiml government will also be dated. 
The work is worthy of the occasiou, and of the thfrly years 
of research on which it is based. A dozen volumes, says the 
author, w'uuld have been needed toenaldehlm to tell all he^ows ; 
but ho has judiciously contented himself wutli condensing (he jiioat 
chseutial particulars into one. The history of Iceland is doubly 
inierosting ; first, from its romantic chai’acier, whirii has (lerhiqis 
alreafly received sullicieut justice at the hands of historians; 
secondly, as an instance., during at least a consider.ible poi’t of its 
amrse, of tho dovelopiueiit of a people in almost total Borlusion 
from oxtcinial iutluences. 1'he chief exceptuni is the introduction 
of (3inslianity iutu the country, which \vas undouhtodly a serious 
interruption of tho national IraJithms. Tho most zealous Christian 
might tind a ililliculty in repressing the wish that tJie IceUndors 
had been left undisturbed for a thousand years, in order that it 
might Ije seen what form the Odin faitli woidd have eventually 
Resumed among r people of so much natural iulelligenco. Still, 
oven as matters stood, tho triumph of tho now creed was in tho 
main tho work of native conviction ; the loelandei'S were neither 
enlightened and ovormasterod by tho superior civilization of 
foreign iusttructore, nor cooi’ced into conformity by such rough 
mi8Hionarif33 .as Charlemagne. The evolution of political aud 
institutions, however, is strictly indigenous, and furaishc^s a mosfcm- 
tcrc.stiiig example of tho uatiimal genius for organization. It forms 
lliG leading subject of Herr Alauier’s work. He traces the germ of 
the Icelandic constitution to the sense of religious obligation which 
led the chiefs of tho early immigrants to erect and endow temples, 
I'hese gradually became thu uucki of communities, aud as the need 
fur a bonil of union made itsell' felt, the conception of the religious 
congregation, aud the authority of its head, were gradually ex- 
tended to secular alTairs. The admiuustmtive system thus gradu- 
ally originated, tho body of jiirisprudeuoe which gjrew out of it, 
tho magistracy, the popular asseuibllds, the care of the |)oor, the 
modifications arising from thu introduction of Christianity, the 
decay of national independence and the subjugation by Norway^ 
are all made the subjects of minute but by no means tedious in- 
vestigivtiou. Interesting chapters are adiukl on IceUndio litQi^ 
lure, and on the industry and comiuerco of tho island daring its 
period of sellf-governmeut. The entire absence of pretension serves 
to enhance our sense of the solid merit of the book. 

The second part of the first volume of Foutaue’s history of the 
Francch^erman war t brings tho narrative down to the capitula- 
tion of Metz. Lfiie ^e former part, it is full of matter, but rather 
adapted for refrrenoe than pernaal. Heyde and Fr oese’s histoiy of 


• I$kindvon mntr ert/^n JSntdeckunjf bit mm Vnitrwti^ det Freitiaatf. 
Ven Koiind Meumt. Mttoohen : lUbor. London c Ather & Co* 
t Iht JCrita AM Frtmkrmck, 1870-ri. Von. T. Fouimo. Bd. x, 
Hbd. a. BerUn iVickeT, London : WiJlhuna tk No/gat^ 
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the inTGstracut of Pariti* ir a valnahlo work from the point of view 
of the military enpnccr, for whom nlone it is di^^i^rnod. 

^ Signor Massari t is a leading raemhor of the Ourisorvatlvo sec- 
tion of tho Italian Parliament; he was intimntely ncquaintcd with 
Cavour, and has cv(‘ry qualification for writing his life except a 
decided call to biogrnnhlcal cumpoftition. The alwenco of this 
renders liis work eomewlmt tame ; it is ne\orthele?9 enlivened hy a 
ood deal of personal anecdote, and will Ixi found useful as a ctm- 
enaed account of the public life of the great llaliaii ftiatesinan. 
Signor Massari’fl work oHends neither by Rliiipelessnesrinorproli.\ity. 

A just perception of tho degree in which thc'se fault? derorm tlio 
majority of modern biographies has mainly huggt‘'t(*<l Kudolf 
Oottflchall's project for the publicutioii of a hiographicMl S(‘rioa 
which is to bo distinguislied above all tilings hy hymmetrv and 
concisenosfl. Tho idea is excellent, nnd tho execution nniiniscs to bo 
meritorious. The first volume contains four lives of notable per- 
Bonages by eminent writers—that of Luther, by II. Jtuckert; of 
Cromwell, by Reinhold Pauli ; of llenrv IV. of Franci*, by ^L 
Phili ppson ; of Vullniro, by liosenkrunz. The clioieo of siihjeetfl, 
it will bo Been, is mainly determined by the present circuiubtances 
of GerniRny ; all bear dlreetly or indirectly n]wm the national con- 
test with Rome. The InMilment of each subject i.'i correspond- 
ingly iullueuced; Cromwell, for exampk;, being regarded less from 
the English point of ^iew than in the rcl.itiun of his policy to 
Continerihd affairs. Thi.s, however, can I'urdly he ceu.sured under 
tho circumshinces, while tho literary execution of the re.^spcctivo 
biogi'Uphies fully justifies the professinns of tho prospectus. 

Otto von Oiiericke §, burgonuister of the city of Magdeburg in 
the seventeenth ermturv, was a man nf versatile abilities, eminent 
in the conduct of local bu.siness, hut chielly distingnisheil ns nu 
inventor and experimenter in physical .scieiue. After the sack of 
liis native city by Tilly, at which he was jire.scnt, ho entered tho 
fcJwediah service, and was suhsequ(?nt.lY concerned in the miMie- 
Cftssful negociations through which ^fag(h‘hiivg sought to nttain 
the rank of a free city of tlio fanpivc. In his latter venrs he i>ro- 
diiccd a work in defence of tho existence of a vacnnin, nnd a his- 
tory of Magdeburg, two-thirds of which arc lost. Jlis biographer 
claimH for Jiim the merit of having made tho first step loward.s tho 
construction of an eloctrical machine. 

An account of the conclave which r"-.ulted in the elt'cli.m of 
Pope Innocent Xfll.H (1721') is an iii'eo -ling addition to the- 
journala of the ( Conclavist i. It is less fon i*- in scandals tliiin tlio 
majority of such documeuls, party spirit not, having run vorv lo-j h 
on this occasion, and intri^nio being le<s hu>ythan ii.su. il. 'fhe | 
choice ultimately arrived at was unauinum.s, and (Micounlered th(‘ 
utmo.st reluctance, real or affected, in the (Airdjnal u]»oii whom it 
fell. The most dramatic incident of llm piocoodings w'is the ap- 
pearance, under a siife-cmiduct, of Cardinal Alheroni, llieu an exile 
from Spain and persecuted by the late Pojie. 'flu'- namitivi* i.=i : 
trarnslatod from tho Italian, and is couclied in the convontional 
form of a loiter to a friend. The translator Inis added a verdon of 
a M8. circulated Ij^forc the Conclave, and troating'of the prospects 
of the member.^ of tho Sacred Coll(>g<*, or rat Inn* of llie .seuior.s 
among them ; it being taken for gr.inted tliat, tlu' fl<)lv Spirit iiol- 
withstnndiug, nu one under sixty would have any chance. A 
warning of PascpiiuV is quoted, which has sinco heeu strikingly 
veriliod;— 

j’ictrn, so d.ni Ic cliiMvi ,>1 Clrsu, 

Niui hperiiv (111! l<’ Ic oMula i»iu. 

A biography of IJlilandll by his widow is a valuable addition 
to the lives of the German poets. Like it.s snhj' cl, it is distvn- 
guislied hy flimplicity and good taste. IJhhmd’s life w^as not 
eventful, and nearly all tin; productive portion ol it wa.s comprl.sed 
within a fow years. During tlii.s period he was young amloh.scuvo; 
upon his attaining fame the .sourci‘ of iiispiraiiou dried up, ami 
neither his tastes nor his social relations were such us to make 
him a potentate in tho literary w’orld. l’’rom purely patriotic 
motives ho turned his attention to politics, and the vexations con- 
iiocted with an independent career at a period of seriility and 
absolutism proved aulticient to oxtingui.sh any chance of hi.s again 
finding utterance as a poet. lie had, however, tlio coiisolali«*n 
of attaining a high character for inaiily patriolisiu and incor- 
niptiblo disinterestedness. Tho eaiiio national feisling which had 
leu him to enter public life induced him to give great attention 
to tho study of antique German poetry, to which his latter years 
were mainly devoted. This volume coutain.s a considerable umomit 
of intei'esting correspondence, and is allogetlier a worthy record of 
an admirable poet and exeiujilarv" citizen, too limited in his genius 
nnd sympathies to have largely indnenced the litemry history of 
Ilia country, but occupying in it his own peculiar niche with such 
completeness as to have loft no place for n rival or succe-ssor. 

• Gm'hichte tier Jhhmrumj von Paritt, Von 1C. llcydc und A, Fi*oc«c. 
Th. I. Jli rlin : Schneidev. London : Ti llbni-r. 

» t Cipowr. Jhoffrauhhthc Krimieninrfttn v<m Jtmvh Ma},mri. Ueber- 
BCtJiing von E. Ikiold. Leipzig: Ihirtli. London : AVilliiima & Nevgntc. 

. J ncuc Pliitureh, IHo^raphlen hervorrfigender Chunikiere der 
GtuchicMe^ Litcratur und Kunut. lkTausgrgtjlH*ri von Jv. (jutt^chall. Th. I. 
Leilizig: Biockhaus. Loudon: VVilliamH A* Nurgate. 

§ Otto von Guerirke. Kin Lehennldd am der dtndschen GnchicitU dt$ 
sieotvhUen Jahrhundvrtn. Von F. W. Hotlmnnii. Hciraiisgegeben von J. O, 
Opel. MegdebUfg : Bacnach. Lombn : Aahor Sc Co. 

K -Die PapetwaU Innocent K/II, j\ach Original-Quellen. Yon Max 
Ritter von Mayer. Wien : Bmumllller. London : Ashor & Co. 

^ Ludwig Uhland's Leben, Aus desaon Nachlass und au» eigener ErJn- 
nerunir zueamiiwngesteUt von edner Wittwo. Stuttgart; Cotta. London: 
WilUania ^ Rprgate. 


Rorson’s epigi*;ini on Ileriuann*, though itself but a 
from the Gieck Anthology, has made the name of his rival feflhkr 
to iiinny who, though no philologifils, will still bo glad to i«wiw 
what luannov of man this particular German was. rron9||ir 
Kdchly’s biography enahles us to detine him as a philologist of 
old school— ii hookworm if you looked merely to tho narrow range 
of lii.s profesrional pursuits and bia exclusive devotion to them, 
a man of tho world in force of character and strength of under- 
.standing. Amimg hi.s chief characteristics were acutenesfl, sim- 
plicity, honesty, and a sturdy lovo of truth. Tho latter ho especi- 
ally sliowcd iu the vvi'ij^ht lie accorded to tho ohjoclions against 
the Woltiau hypothesis of the origin of tho Homeric pewras, of 
which lie whs lu'verthelesfi a decided partisan. TIis life was 
wholly unewuitliil, and entirely engrossed by philological and 
academic intei-fMt^. One of his duties as Professor at Leipsic, it 
is ustouisliing to liear, was tliat of censor of bclire-lettreff, in which 
capacity he had to read all the novels and poems published * 
at that enormous book-mart. Ho was a still grenhir excep- 
tii>Ti to tJuj ordinary pursuits of German professorship in his 
fondness for cqii(:.striiin (‘xercise. The simplicity of rrofossor 
Kochly’s biography is fully in keeping with the subject. It is clear, 
concise, molliodical, all digrestuoiis and illustrations being banished 
10 notes, w hich constitute a varied and enU'rlaining appendix. 
Among other inti-resting particulars, the waiter gives an account 
of academical education in Saxouy in hia own younger days, and 
.•^eems iriclin(‘d to doubt w'lietlier tho system ha.s been improved as 
a whole. He admits, hi'iwever, that mathematics and modm*n lan- 
guages w’ere ii(‘glecled. The volume is adorned by a splendid por- 
ijrtit of lienuann, and coiitnins reprints of aomo of his minor 
writings, such as ofhcial discourses and copie-s of Latin verse. 

Tlie publication of the minor works of nnothoi* illustrious scholar 
is at lenglh coriqdete. The fourth volume of August Hoeckhst 
academieul dissertations at Ik^rliii, being the seventh and concluding 
volume of liis smaller writings, contains no less than eixly-aix 
Latin disquisitions, almost exclusively on niiniiU*. pointHof Hellenic 
philology or archmology. TJio most iinporianl perhaps are those 
on the nqnited, but, as lloeckh thinks, imaginary, omuity of l*lato 
and Xiuiophon, and on the date of Plato's Republic.” They also 
ineludo numerous illustrations of the Attic dranisitists and orators, 
witli a few aciiili'iiiical addrcs.-^os. 

A treatFe oti Logie, by 11. Jed/o t, is de.sigiied .as a pr(‘lude toft 
new system of meta]»hyi!ic:il philo.sophy. Its scojie is accordingly 
more, »‘\ion.sive than that of a merely technical treatise on the 
.suhjeet. 

'j’ho history of AVer to tho death of Alexander tlio Great § i.s 
hiiVtiintiiilly the military history of Greece, our intonnatioii rc- 
.specting the oiyani/iition and campaigns of other ancient naiioua 
up to that date being very imperfect. Prince Galitzln, howHiver, has 
appended a sketch of the Pomiin and Carthaginirm miliUry syslems 
on th(‘ (i\(‘ of tile a]ipe.tranco of those Slates us firal.-elHS.s Powers. 
Tli(‘ work, though foniiidahlo in extent .ind somewdiat heavy in 
.si vie, is nevertheless Iiighly instructive, and interesting aa an 
example of the application of eritieism gi'ouiided on the principles 
of modern tactics to the. account!-: of the ancient historians. 

AVitli tho publiealion of a volume on tho Upper Jurn, Dr. 
Rranns || couelmleH his woik on tho geology and puliooutology of 
the German purlieu of that range. From llie geologjeal priod of 
the deposit.^, the book is necessarily in tho main a contribution to 
fossil coneliolug^v. 

Ernst ]lae('k('l's long expected Anthropogeny, or History 
of Human Development,” is undoubtedly in eome respecta 
a great work. Tiie leading conception of tho human embryo 
ns tho miiiiaturo repi’eH(‘nraliun of tho entire series of tie 
d(‘Vclo]muMit of life from the lowest to tho highest animal or- 
ganisms is lucidly e\pve,^sed, vigorously enforced, and illus- 
trated with a vast display of anatomical knowledge. Tho 
numerous defects of tho work are perhaps reducible to the 
cardinal one of the authors churaclei* as a mere specialist, 
with no just appreciation of the prohleiis which beset biological 
inquiry wivo in Ids own particular department of comparative 
anatomy. He has made out to liis own satie faction the anatomical 
Hull's of allinity between tho ascidian nnd the human race, and he 
seems to think nothing further neco.^isary to justify the direct 
artiliation of the hitler to the former, lie does not consider that 
the graduation of forms is equally explicable on the hypothesis of 
an external agency working according to a preconceived plan, or of 
•aplastic force immanent in all existence, nnd that if these, us must 
be conceded, are but precarious infertiiices from imperfectly under- 
stood phenomena, the capacity of anything to metamorphose itself 
into another thing i.s, imtil tho transition has been actually observed, 
just such another questionable cor( illary. Ho would probably contend^ 
that Mr. Darwin’s generahb: lion has placed Iho matter on a different; 

• Gottfried Hermann. Zu eeincr hundertjahrtym Gdburtetage. Von 
11. Kuehly. Ih'idrlbvrg : Winter. London; Aahei* & Co. 

t August Jioerklis gcmtnnielte khine Schr^en. Bd, 4. A. Bocrkhil 
orU''<’ulii aciideaiiea Boiulinensia. Edideriml F. Ascherson, Ji, Bratuscheck, 
1’. Eichlioltz. Lipsiiip : Teubner, London ; Asher & Co. 

X Lngi/i. Dni IHk'her pom Denhen^ vom Untereuchen und vom 
Krkennen. Von H. Lotac. Leipzig: lllrzeL London: Willluins & 
Norgate. 

Allgtmint Kriegsgeeehirhte ties Alterthnmt. Heraasgegeben von Fllrst . 
X. 8. (rulit/in. Aus dem llfinischcn ins Deutsche ttbersotzt von Streccius. 
Bd. 1. Cnsscl: Kuy. London: Williams & Norgate. 

li Der oltere Jura in nordwestiichen DeuteclJand* Von D. Brauns. 
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Haeckel. Leipzig i Engelnuulm. London t Williams & Norgate. 
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footing j but it is the misfortune of his book that he is compelled 
to refer habitually to the Darwinian theory as an establlBhed truth, 
without having spacO; or, ns we suspect, inclination, to combat 
the numerous scruples whicli must present themselves to those who 
are slightly acquainted with the literature of tlio subject. 
Assiffiiing, as he needs must, a practically infinite period of preo- 
lo^ul time, he ignores the nrgiituents by which natural philo- 
so^rorB, bettor authorities on such a point than natural historians, 
have endeavoured to demonstrate the physical iniposaibility of tho 
proposition. lie docs not rinaarlt tlnit all tho incontastablo 
evidence we poasoss of the agency of natural selection in the 
production of species tends at the same time to show that the 
scope of this agency is restricted ; tliat tlie birds of oceanic 
islunds, however modified from tlie parent tyne, m still birds; 
that tho clear proof of the dorivatioji of the North Asiatic and 
North American trees from the. same stock fails to connect eitlier 
with the lichen and the palm. lie treats the organic cliuraetei* * * § *• of 
the TJozfton as indisputable, though the coulroversy is uotoriously 
in suspense. On the whole, the author s attaiimieiita fall short of 
the encyclopedic character which could alone hiue justified Iho 
extreme conlidence and dogmatihin of his language. As a eoii- 
trihution to a spticial branch of a -vast investigation, his work \a no 
doubt very valuable, and wdll probably lend to .strengthen two 
growing convictions, that evolution actually is the key to the 
raysttuy of Nature, and that the secret of its application lias «.s 
yet set human iiigomiity at deliuiK*e. 

10. h'dratemann’s history of the 'ryutordc family of Jiuigii.'igcs i.s 
divided into three secti(»us — the iirst. lie.itiiig of the piiniitlvo 
Aryan langiiHge. from wdiicli it took it.s I’ise ; tlu» second of the 
tran.'-ltiou pm-iod previous to its delinitive pcparation iVoiii tlie 
^Sla^ollic hranch of tho family j tlie last of the language in its first 
recognisable (dermanic form. The work is manifestly oiu^ of great 
researcdi, and the author is a sound jiliilologisl, u pupil of Pott and 
tlrimm. Tu his preliice he speaks reprovingly of the speculative 
license indulged in since, the death of the founders of comparalivc 
philology. 

M. IJeilema’s dictionary of the Frisian laiiguagef is principally 
extractod from old literary monmne.nts, I'speciullv colicetion.H of 
laws. Tho re^sembUinco of Fnsian to our own bingiuige remlei-s tJic 
work one of inipoiianco for blnglisli pliilology. 

I)r. Jvoerling’s essay on the litcrury hiatm’y of I)icty« Creten8i.s 
and Dares Vlirvgi us i is cliiofly directed to the I'cfntaiion of tho 
now generally accepted thi^ory that tho Latii' text, of Dietys, ilio 
only form in which the boolc is at present evtaiit, profet».''edly a 
ti’ansUtion from the llroek, is in fact tho original. 

Dr. Ik Schrader § follows up his*valuablo researches in Assyrian 
science by the publication ot a (Icnuaii version of tho Drduge 
tablet discovered and interpreted by Afr. Deorge Smitli, vvitli a 
philological coiiimenf.avy, ana some interesting and judK'ious obser- 
vations on tho cliaractor and probable date of the composition. 
Dr. Sclirailcr is not only an ingenious but n sound and wary 
scholar, aveiso to all rash theories, uiul contimt to defer to tho au- 
thorities who have made the A.ssyriaii inscvipliona, for years 
BO unaccountnhiy neglected in (Jcrniany, their study lor a 
longer period than ho has done. Tho hymns and metrical charms 
pnblislied in tho second part of his volume have for the most part 
Deeii already translated by Air. Fox TuIlKit and others; it is his 
merit to have made them accessible to a wider public, and to have 
contributed to the oliicidation of doubtful points. Their iu.<iem- 
blanco to tho Hebrew Psalms, alike in form and spirit, must strike 
all readers. 

Tlie great, advantage of Wcs.soly’s fUiristian Iconography || over 
former works of tho same description is that, where.a8 the latter 
have merely indicated the symbols or atLributo.3 of saints or other 
persoTiiigos rt'presentod in sacred art, AVossely’s work adds the in- 
formation where these delinealion.'j may bo found, wdiether in 
paintings or engravings. Tho work is also far more copious than 
its pi-edecessors ; tho author, however, modestly disclaims all idea 
of liaving exhausted his subject. 

We have to record the completion, on a scale answerable to the 
magnilicenoe of tho hegiuning, of AIM. llavard and Aladou’s 
admirable pictorial and literary illuslrations of tho avcKitcct ure., 
costumes, and social life of tho last four conturics 5f, the com- 
meuccmeiit of which has been previously noticed by us. Another 
ent4^^ppi^ing publication of M. IJavard's is his collection of beanti- 
fid examples of domestic art, selected from tho principal inuseiiiuH 
of llolhuid*'*, a book most beautifully executed, and of great 
interest to artists and amateurs. 

It is reiuarkablo that tho editor of tho “ German Survey ” tt 

• (JatrhMUc den dattnrhen SprarlidammeH. Voii POrmniann. 

Nordhausen : FiJivstenmnn, boiKlon ; VVilliams & Norgale. 

\ Idhticon Frinicum, FrifSch-La^tjnneh^Nederlaiidsch IVourdenJ/oeh, 
Door M. dv llaan lletlcma. LecuwunUMi : »Suriiijar, Londuji : Williuin.'i 
& Norgftte. 

J VIctun und Dares. Von Dr. 0. Koerting, llalle: Numeyer. Lon- 
- don : WilllAms & Norgate. 

§ J)ir JliiUenfahrt der Istur. Ein allhnhyhuhches Epos. KdM Proh-n. 
assurUvher Lyrik. Von Dr. E. Solirador. (ries-scii : Kidier. l.ouduii : 
WuliauH & Norgate. 

J1 Icftnnqraphie Ooftex und der Ifniligcn. Von .J. E. AVesscly. Leipzig : 
Wdgcl. London : Asller & 0>. 

^ Les quatre drrnirrs Stedes. Elude ' artifiti«pie par If. Ilaviird 
illiwtiee par J. 15. Madon. Uaailem ; Selialcknuip. London: Kolukmaim 

*• Objets if art tt ds curiosMj tirh t/t? qrandes colkctians hollandams. 
Par H. Havavd. Haarlem : Scbalekamp. London ; Kolckmaim. 

+t ITeraittgegeben von J ulius Bodenberg, lift. i. 

Berlin: Pactel. London: TrUbner. 


ftUould bo ablo to deflcribe hia perlpdical as tho first ever profes- 
sedly devoted to the national culture as a whole, instead of to some 
special department. If this is really the 4;eeo, it is high time that 
ine deficiency should be supplied, and it is extremely siiiisfactory to 
find it promising to be supplied so w'ell, Auerbach and T. Sturm 
havii Contributed novelettes, the lattw a work of real power. A 
narrative of tbo march of tlm German army upon SihIhu is full of 
intcrcjjt; and iVr>lessor von Syhol has written nn account of tho 
first partition of Poland, accurate in substance, but apologetic in 
tone. For lliis groat political crime, as well as for all tho other 
sins and frillies of Germany, the l*rvpe is made indirectly re.«pousi- 
ble. The mr^st pleasing article of any is one embodying anecrlotos 
and letters of the grrjul pninttu- Kaulbac.li, higlily characteristic of 
his unallcclc<l and indcpeiidonl character. Foreign di.%Mplea of 
Wagner will ho interested ]>y an account of llio rticeiit porformaiico 
of Tnnfait mid Imdt Weimar. On the whole, the new periodi- 
cal has mado an r'xcellent beginning, and only nce.dR to be conliiiued 
with iHpial ability to achieve a decided success. Tho weakest point 
of tho present miiuber is a tendency to imliHcriminato panegyric in 
the literary notice.^, hearing a suspicious resemblance to uuhia- 
radmv. 


NOriCE. 

IFc hetj Irai'p to fitnto thut we derlinp to rilin'u rijritcd Comuiuni- 
nitions ; mid to this nilv irr. cmi mnhe no vxcoptiun. 
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CT. JA>IK.S'S TirKATIiK, Kinsf Sfrcft, Stall, 

^ cotlu-lj Iti'ili'if. I alt'll . from I)f*ii:nn by J. T. Jit»lini»oii, Aii'liilect. will llIO-Oi'hN on 
SATUKUAY next, OclotitfT VI, with V (iUAKDI \X ANtiEl#, ConiciUoUa by Jnhii D\cn- 
ford ttiitl .h>H|di Hattnii I lurd a iicw Comedy' floulVe, tu thn'C uctr, the Mu«ic by CliAi'lc4 
Leiiici,, the J.ibrettn by II. H. Fariiiv, entlilcd TIIK ULAt'K I’lllNCE, <niii|iuricd by 
Mewbiini'ii ScUiia DoUro, Xclly llrumlcy, Kmily Duneun.I^nlii'Jluwurd.Ueaxai lIolUnKfix ftd, 
Tiifz d'AqiiiUr, l.indu Vuruer, MuBKri. John L. Ilall.Joliu Kou«e. C. W. Noitoii.J, Lajiuu, 
11 C'lllli>rd, and Mr. ('Jla 1 terltl>i 1 ,^\ ith full Cbonni u'-id BuMdI. ninl bpctinlly M.>Icctrd ilrrhi-nlia. 
ooiidiKted by ih-rr ScUocuini;, New Scenery byCiieMj. NcwA^mtfiintH by Muilime Lyxe, 
^(adotna White, Gaak and (iaiik. Vo.de, Skinner lot' Jerni> n Stre&th Aukhi'Ic et Cie, unijl May 
Xfw IVopcrUM by Labhart.and IkruT C«*tlc & Sana. A new Stall NiiUanw:. a new Siwl? 
Smoking Suhiou, iiiul anew Sinokint; Cmiservalury buie lieen ixmMtruuied. Dovaytllce oiwu 
lio.n Ten to Vive. Seats may a)»o lie iKK^kcd at all Llbianea ubd by luttcr. Vrivatu Uofejt, 
i'J It. ( HtuLU. 74. fill. \ Dread Clrvlo. 'jii.iid. i Faindy (. 11 * 010 , t*. iid. 1 AniphiilicatfO, la. 

of “CTIllLST LEAViNTJ the 

-L-' VRAlTORrUW," with "The Dream of I’datea Wife," "Night of thtjCi-ilciHabMi " 
‘*Chrl8tluii Martyra," ’‘I’ronwiica «la ilhnjni," " AiidromeQB." iWj.i at the LinaiS 
3b New Bond Stieetv Tea (0 Slx.-Jldmlsaloih la. 
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■ THE RRINOE OE WALKS IN FUANCK. 

T he Prince of Wales luis been paying visits In Franco 
to ono or two great Legitimist noblemen, and not 
oven French join ialists, who have no greiit objection to a 
little gossip, who can see the bad aide of things readily 
onougll^when duty calls on them to look through u milLstono, I 
and who know the value of scandal in the dead season, 
have ventured to Jiint that politics lie at tho bottom of Iho 
Royal visit. Tho Duko of Rocni;i'()i:(‘\rLD-l](sAcciA is a 
Legitimivst of the purest type, and was lately Ambassador in 
England, wlioro no made liimscOf agreeable and repre- 
sented bis country in a princely way. llo was so great a 
man that be could ask the PiuNgio of Waij.s to onmo 
to stay with him in France and see Imw partridges 
xiro shot in a country where they arc (ierluinly cheaper, 
and therefore, we mny suppose, more plentiful, thai^ 
in England. Tho promised visit has been paid, uud 
tho PiMNCK now knows whether sLuoting partridges is 
among tho things that aro bettor managed in Fvani'o. 
Perhaps Frenchmen with ajl their love oi‘ equality may 
have some secret saiisfaction in tlio thought that there arc 
still to 1)0 found in Fninco noblcm’en who have enough par- 
tridgos, on estates suHiciontly large, to enable them to oUcr 
an adequate kind of hospitality to the heir of tho hhiglish 
Crown. AVTienovcr Royal visit-s are noAV the topic of tho 
day, it is scarcely possible that our old friend the Siiau 
should not in some way intnidc himself into our memorios ; 
and there is a legend about that shining person that ho 
was so struck with all he saw at Trouthara, and so im- 
pressed with the dangers to Royalty w'hicli tho existonco of 
the owner of such a palaeo must cause, that lio .suggested 
to tho future King of England the expediency of cutting 
olf in time the head of a subject too great to lie borne 
near the Throne. The beauty of the Sitaii was that 
ono story about him wa.s ju.st as good and a.s likt;ly 
to be true as another; and at any rate, if not true, 
there could be nothing moro plcasn-ntly Mahometan and 
Oriental than a legend in which this mode of regarding 
the Duke of SutiieklanI) was depicted. Tho fooling, con- 
cealed perhaps by our habitual insular pride, but still the 
genuine feeling of most llritons who heard the story, was 
that of a legitimate satisfaction that wo possessod and 
took as a matter of coTirso tho possession of noblemen 
whoso grandeur would have been very soon ended in Persia 
by tho bowstring. In every society man roBembles his 
fellow-man, and it is dilTicull to suppose tlmt the hearts of 
Frenchmen do not sometimes^ beat in unison with those 
emotions which set oub organs palpitating so doliciouHly. If 
the cynical critics of l^aris could have cweii mado-believo 
to believe that the Prince’s visit had a politicnl object, 
their patriotic indignation would have overcome every 
other consideration. But, as oven: people who might Ihj 
supposed to accept as authentic tho conversations between 
M. Tuiers and tho brigands could not bo imagined 
capablo of thinking that the Princk of Wales wont to 
4 Fritncniil order to gild the hopes of the Count of Cham- 
^'bord, the arbiters of French opinion were loft in a neutral 
Wid composed state of mind. To people in such a frame 
of thought tho perception that France too could show 
ttoWomen whom ijio Shah would have thought it prudent 
to execute w^as, Wo may venturo to guess, not without a 
secret sweetness of its own. 

Although, .however, tho visit of the Prince to Finance has 
no political significlincq whatever, ho showed a dignified 
prudence in not absolutely confining his oivilitios to tho 
re^sentetivoB of dne political party. Before he went to 


kill pai-tridgc.s with his j4('gitimi.Mt friends ho exchanged 
visits of politeness with ^Manshal IVlAoMAdO.N, and ho lias 
subsequently accepted the hospitality of tho great prhio 
and mainstay of tho Orlcariist.'^— -tho Duke oi‘ Auaiale, 
In all tho little acts of Royal life discretion and tact aro 
needed. Circumstances might easily bo conceived in 
I which it would liavo been very much out of place that 
i tho PuiN'cc of Wamj.s sliould go to .stay with a Lcgiti- 
ini.st J)nkc. It quito true tluit tlio Print; H cannot com- 
mit I'ingland, WJicthcr tho Prince chooses to shoot 
[uirtridge.s in ono place or in another, tho House of 
Commons, and tlirougli tho House of Cfunmuna tho con- 
st ituenei('.s, must dutormlno tho foreign yK>licy of England; 
and if thi‘r(3 is ono thing ccTt.iin in Kiiglisli poliiic.s, it is 
that ordinary J'^nglish people have no Hympathy whatever 
with a set of foreigners who propose to govern a great nation 
in the name of Disme right, and who are ceiluinly the allies, 
and possibly tho tools, of Uitrnmonianisrn. Had it been 
supposed that tho JhuNCE, by going to visit a conspicuous 
Legitimist parlisaii, meant to associate Englnna with tho 
intrigues of those who wish to put Hrmu' V. on tliethvono 
of Franc(‘jitlioro w< mid have bei u a howl of mortification, 
and disappointment from ono end of the country to tho 
other. No objection can possibly bo nuulo to English 
Royalty paying visits of ceremony to tlio repvi'seniutivesof 
any foreign country, whoovci* they may be. If tho Prince 
had goiio to slay with iMarshal MacMahon ihcro would 
have been nothing in the visit c.xcept a murk of atten- 
tion to tho actual rcpri'.scntativo of iManeo. But to 
stay with tho reprc.seiitalive of a parti(?ul.'ir parly in 
a foreign country is only dofensilile wlimi the circum- 
.staucc.s happen to be such that tho visit has in point of 
fact no political .signiliciincc. Aio ono could possibly 
.say tliat it would be right at the pre.^cot momeiit that 
tlio Prikci) of W.VLF.S should pay a frieiully vi.S]t to tho 
brother of Count Arntm. ^fho Printk cannot di.ssociato him- 
self from England. ’ Ho would not in any case inuko tho 
foreign poliiy of England dilfercnt from ivbivt it would bo 
if ho slayisl at home. We should, in fact, disavow tlio 
PiiJ NOE of Walks if ho gave it to be supposed that ho was 
furthering tlie plans of any foreign jiarly adverse to tlioso 
of an e.xisting (Jovcriimcnt. But it would bo a gri’at mis- 
fortune that wo sliunld have to wash our dirty linen in the 
eyes of Europe, and disavow tho rcpi*e.scntativo charm icr 
of tho heir of tlu' Crown, it is all a question ot time, of 
discrolion, of good sense, (T tact, whether the visit of 
the Princk to a nobleman conspicuous in tho ranks of 
a foreign ]>art.y is dcfonsiblo or not. Tlio Prince may 
1)0 quiLo trusted to know wlieJi to ]niy .such a visit 
and when not. Under a didereni set of elicmnstance.s, 
for tlic Prince to liavo vibifcod the Diikt* of itociiK- 
voucvl'ld-L^s.U’cia might have been a political mistake. 
Under existing ciiTum.stances it was a naiund ami hurui- 
lesR mode of getting uniuseiuent and giving pleasure. 

AVhy is this Tlio Dlm; is not only a Legitimist. Ho 
is a Legitimist who was lately Amhassiidor in London, and 
who wa.s dismissed from his liigh otlico liocause ho sud- 
denly left London, appeared in tho Asi emldy, and there 
utlei*ed a Jjngitirnisii inauifosto in ihignint contradiction to 
tho views of the liovernmont lie was serving, ^'o Jionour 
such a man by a Royal visit within a few mouths, it may 
almost bo said wcck.s, after ho thus defied the ruling miilio- 
ritios of tho country ho represonted in I'lnglaud, might have 
scorned a sign of Diicouragcmcut to ono French party as 
agfdijsb another. Wliy doea no ono .think that the visit of 
the Prince has any political meaning^ The uuswer is 
I very simple, and it is ono which French Legitimists may 
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profit by couskloring. Tlio ro.'j.«;ou why it does no 
Larm to l)o civil to tho Lc"itimisl« is Hint they are 
not, important oncnif^h to mako it of any iiionieut 
whether they are cnconingcd or not. They aro mere 
nullitioa. They aro out <jf tho ruuning. TIk^v aro only 
gentlemanly isolated people with wlioiu France d('cliucs 
to have aiiytliing to do. 'Dioy every novv and tlieu sImH 
a candidate —just as the dandy in one of Miss liTjrM.v’^ 
novels said that ho went to tho theatre — to show that 
they aro aliv(}. Hut tliat i.s all. hio one wants them, 
or believes in thcin, or mlmlres them. A yoar a^'(» 
they wero busy active ]»eople with hopes and and 

with a lair proKpeet of simees^ to enliven tUem. The.r 
castlo in ilic sand w;i,s washed away and the tide of in- 
dilleronoo sweeps over the ruins of the Fu.sioii. 'I’hry 
are ndegaled to the shooting of partridges, and the de- 
straction of th<»se innocent lilrds eannnt now b(' inrnln Hi'' 
cloak for eombiua I ions de'^igned to ujiset. the tiMmj.i.lhiy 
of h'ranee. Perhaps lA'gitiinist Diikf -; an* -is u'-ll S' I'.ic-d 
aa any (me el:;e that things Hi'o as lhey dn-i. :is 

their beloved Prince wa.s .supjiosed to be loth at thi5 
criku;al moment to (]uit the faindiui* truisipidhly and 
aafely of (Cvilo and to rush on the pei-dous gj.nule'ii.s of 
Royalty, so the^'’ may In* nol- ^;o very soiiy to Ik' lei; 
to lead a JiTe of jkoaerfnl and digniiicd lt> w*:- \ ulthoijt 
tho weariTiei-s el' liavuig to upheltl :» (Nnnl del e^ted by ! 
the majority el'lheii' eonnlr} j/ien. hhiey juivo ji'alJy o'one 
all they eoidd, and Iwive e.inred then* easi'. h’hiy have 
worked iln'ir very hardest for tlieir niigiisi nia .ter. h'iiey 
Imvo insi.'.ted in season and out of season that lie alone 
could sa\(j Fi-anei'. They liave voted tlil.s way and that in 
ohedienee to the in^slerions diet ales of his Itoyal plea-aire. 
They have ([unrrt'lh'd with <‘vei \ (me for his sake. T’hny 
have sumo of them even gone [iilgi’images in tho generrd 
furlhcraiieo of his iid^eivsls. Tiny have done all they eonld 
think of, or that he e-ould sug'gi'st to them, that seemed eal- 
cnlatocl to make Franeo belii’vc that they and thnir friends 
wore the truly national [larly, that tho pi'ople were with 
them, and lliat tlireodialfpeneo was the right t hangc' for a 
shilling. They lia\o failed, but tiny ha^v^ In.', -.lly deserved 
. to enjoy all tliatcan mitigate fiilnre- loeal grandeur, tho 
luxury of diseoiitent., the mtercdiaiigo of eoiilidential bitter- 
ness. oxoellent bhooting, and even visits from Fiiglisli 
Royalty. 


THE OOVlCUXMFvNT OF LOXDONh 

A LTHOUOfT it is impnssil)le that, a Hill for e.sl.ab1isliliig 
a municipal government iu Loudon should be earned 
by a private meiiiljor, tlio ])rornoters act in conformity with 
precedent iu inducing Lord Ki.i no to take charge of the 
measure in tho lirst instance. Jf the Government deter- 
mines on eiU'cting the jiroposed change, it will probably 
moot with little opposition except on the pari of tboGity of 
fjondon. Legislation is never so facile as when itconumh's 
with tlio current of commonplace opinion. To thosi* wlio 
have never t hought on tlic rpiestioii, as well as to some who 
liavo more or loy.s fully considered it, the ajiparenl paradox 
of leaving tho greatest of all civic cornmuuities without a 
Tuunicipai governmejit. may perhap.s seem a conelu.slvo 
argument against tlie continuance of tho pre.scnt system. 
Tho reasons in favour of corponito organization ai*o so 
plausible that it is scarcely wortli while to rely mi fallacies 
and errors of fact. !M]*. HlaT;, who has for several years 
taken an uetivo ])avt in tlio movement, Lately complained 
in a letter to tho Timrs that tho ])roposal of the Metiv)- 
])olitau Hoard to deal with tlio rpiestion of London ga.s 
supply i.s beyond its statutory powers. If the Hoard 
had statutory power to supply ga.s, it would scarc-dy 
nsk Parliament to pa.ss an empowering statute for the 
purpose. Tho same disability exitMuls to all existing 
Corporations in places where, as in London, tho 
statutory power to supply gas is A^ested in one or more 
Companies. Mr. HiiAii further stato.s tliat, xvhilo “ Hills 
“ attectln^ tho nioti'opolis are in every Se.ssion pre.^euted 
“ to Parliament, no municipal authority i.s nnthorizeil to 
appear in tho interest of the ratepayers, the M ''tropolitan 
“ Board having only specific powers to deal with cei*tain 
“ questions.” Mr. Bkal is apparently not aware Unit, under 
the Standing Orders of Parliament, thcMolgopolitan Hoard 
is allowed a locus etaudi on every Bill iitfoetiiig tho district 
under its jurisdiction. Probably few inhabitants of London 
know more abouc the existing civic administration than 
Hr. Beal > and Mr. Beal seems to know very little. The 


state m CTi t th .at the mutual antagonism of tho Motiopolltan 
“ Board aud the City Corporation is most costly to tho 
rat*er):iyer.s ” requires proof which it Would perhaps bo 
dillicult to supply. Tho representatives of the City some- 
times difier from their colleagues at tho Board, but theii:^ 
antagonism costs nothing to tho nitepaycriS. In tho pro- 
posed JMuuioipul (kiiiucil or Hoard there may perhaps not 
ahvays lie [lerfeet unanimity. 

Tho evils wliieli it is proposed to r(?nuMly become loss ^ 
tiLirrning wlu'u they iiro enumerated in detail. A common 
iinpiTssiou [irev.iils tliat the irallio of tho streets would bo 
h-:*s frequently interrupU'd if tlio mauagement of the water, 
llie gas, ami tho sewers wi-ro vested in tho same hands. 

'i'lui alh'gerl ineoiivi'iiuMico lias Irequf'iitly been urged belbro 
Furl lain v.-Titaiy (h^mmittces im an argument for tin ‘ trans- 
fer of powers from Companies to Corporations; hut on 
fidler* invi'.sl ig'ilion the bup|)0scd mischief generally 
eoll.qises or disiii/[)ears. As long as gas and water yiipt'S and 
jroviirs are eon.'.l riiclod in tho presoni manner ecTch kind of 
work must be m [lar.if' ly rojiaired as defects arc discovered. 

Tho con.^triie! joii of subways or largo tunnels under the 
streets vvouul n-mh i* the disturbances of tin*, siirlh 'o nri- 
iiceet-.'’.ary ; h>i( \v is highly improhablo that a Metropo- 
litan C‘'r]Mnaiinn would miter on so costly an underlukiug. 

second aniioyai'ce whii'h troubles tho minds of Lon- 
doners is that (dli'i'U-nt rates aro collected at tiiffn-ent 
liiiie.s by srpiuiin oHii'er.s. TJiero would be perliaps 
a .civing of trouble, though not ol' expen.se, if all rates 
were p.iid together to a single Cfdleclor. Tlio occa- 
sional disiuib.niee of the ])avoment., aud the division 
of rates into ilriblets, will bo found’ on rotlection to ex- 
baust till* grievam es of. the metropolis, ff llic gas works 
and water vvnrks wore io pass Into llio possi'ssion of 
the piv.seiit Hoard of Whirks and tho Curporiit.ioii of tho 
City, or of a fill m e munieipality, the consumers would 
never be cmiscions of the cliaiige. The Govennnent 
wouhl incur grave and merited censure if it consented at 
auyiinio to t.t*an>rei* to a municipal bod^ tlio control of tho 
nil I ropolitiiu police. A disciplined force of eight tbousaud 
men, forming at the same time tho reserve of the [lolico of 
ll.‘' kingdom, eannol. Qfifcly bo at tlio disposal of any 
uutlicirity but tlio Government. In other districts, and in 
London il.si'lf, the local or'Mnizal Ion of tlie police seriously 
dimiiiishc.i ils elfieii'iiey. The inability of a puheernan to 
inierfore with crime committed a short distauce beyond the 
border of a (‘oiinty or borough is a greater evil than any 
result of the want of municipal government iu London. 

It is well that till) institution of a great nnd perliaps a 
lui/.arJous experiment will bo vigilantly watched by a 
jealous aud powerful body. The Corporation of the City ^ 
of London will not surrender eljenshed privilegeA 
witliouta re*oliite struggle. It may possibly bo for tho 
public interest tliat tho opposition of the City should bo 
uverruletl by Parluimeiil., but it is always de.sirable that 
important ligi.slativo measures should at tho instance ot 
adver.savies be .subjected to strict inquiry. The Court ot 
Aldermen, the Cominoii Conned, and the Tavery are not ' 
likely to bo doiiulcd by tho insinuating suirgestioiiB of the 
promoters of any Munieipal Hill. Mr. Heal eloquently 
])romisos that, ‘‘ if tho City was amplified, tho rooi of tho 
“ Guildhall lifted over the inelropoRs, its w^ealtli, its prestige, 

‘‘ its municipal cxpi'vieiiee, the glory it slieds over our 
“ iniuiicipu] Jilb, would liocomo 'tho property of tho de- 
“ veloped uumicipality.” Tn tho same sense rjombard Street 
and tho Bank of Jhiglaud might bo amplified if thoir 
wealth were to become tho property of a developed multi- 
tude of sbareliohlers. Owners of wealth are unfortunately 
for the most part selfishly unwilling to admit a developed 
proprietary. "I'ho citizens of London will assuredly object 
to bo am]iiified by admitting Ijamboth and .Finsbury to a 
share in their corporate possessions. Tho roof of Guild- 
hall bheltcTd them sufficiently; nor is it easy to forc.seo 
tlie eonsequeiicc.s of ligarativeJy lifting and enlarging it so 
as to cover tho metropolis. Except one or two constitu- 
tional inonarchs, no potentate has over been known so ^ 
splendid, so useful, and so harmless as a modem Lordii 
Mayor. It is imt certain l)ow his place might bo filled by,t 
an amplified and dovclojied successor. Tho device of 
bribing tho Aldermen to consent to tho abandonment of ' 
tho property and priviUigcs of their c^)ri8tiitieirts would bo 
transparent if it were addi’ossod to children. The prosont 
Aldermen aro to have seats for life in tho new governing 
body, where they will form a small minority. Vacancies, 
as thoy occur, will bo filled Up by the vote of a consti- 
tuency in which the liverymen will find thmaflolveB an 
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ineiffnificanti friJction. Tlio members will only have seats 
in tno now Corporation during tlio residuo of their term of 
office j bub they havo^less to lose than the Aldermen, and 
iL some of them probably hrjpe to be returned by direct 
election. 

Jt would at present bo promtiture to form a decisive 
judgment on a great question which has never been suffi- 
■ cicutly discussed. It is necessary for the moment ratlu'r 
to call attention to the importance of the proposed experi- 
ment than to defcormlno its merits. Tho municipal organi- 
zation of provincial towns has on the whole been snccesel'iil 
and advaiitagoouH, although the system of election has 
been in some respects unsatisfactory. The statutory 
powers of the Corporations are strictly limitetl, though 
they aro extensive, and on the whole they have been 
honestly exorcised. As in all matters of government, tho 
less conspicuous elements of municipal organizatiou arc 
often the most operative. The Town Cl(‘rk,‘ and in 
some cases the Surveyor, exercises the influence of a 
sagacious man of business over the fluctuating democracy 
of the Town Council ; and, as a general rnlo, jirofessional 
men are in their own dojurtmciit not guided by factious 
motives. Sufficient securities are jirovided by law against 
tho corrupt application of municupal funds; and the 
majority of the corporato body, though it seldom con- 
sists of the principal inliabitants, is almost always respect- 
able in character and iiulepondcnt in circumbtances. TIu? 
magnitude of London, and tho entire absimoo of local 
unity or patriotism except in tho City, hirgt:ly alfect the 
conditions of corporate organization. London is six times 
as large as (IhisgOAV, seven timea as largo as Manohostcr 
or. Liverpool, iwclvo or fourteen times as largo as Bir- 
mingham, and nearly twenty times as large as Leeds. In 
all those towns the itihabilaubs kmov much of one another, 
and they are commonly united by the interest alTeeting 
their special industry. In London no man knows* 
bis neighbour, and the wealthier re.-^idents would be 
equally unwilling and nnablo to obtain tlio suflVagos 
of the constituency. A traveller might drive during 
the whole of a long summer day through slreots and 
square.^ in which not a single house is occiifiiiMl by resi- 
dents below the rank of the upper middle 'dans. If ho 
could ascertain tho opinion of tlio inhabitants, ho would 
probably find ueitlier a municipal candidate nor a munici- 
pal voter who cared to exorcise bis fmnehise. One of the 
gi’catcst difficulties of modern organic logislatinn is the 
conventional impossibility of creating powt r, except in the 
form of houMchold saflrnge. The ampJilied and developfjd , 
Corporation will simply represent the majority of the rale- 
payers. The largest town which at present enjoys the, 
blessings of a pojnilar nimiieipality is the city of iS’ew York. 
JNo French CoveriuiHuit lias found it possible to cntru.st 
exclubively to elected representatives tho local control of 
Paris. At present tlu re would l>c no danger in London of 
the supiemacy of a PiVnoN, a Fi!;K.NATn)o AVuoi>,or a TVekd ; 
but tho beciu’ity against the despotism of domagogue.s is 
* more completo in the ab^eiico of a municipalily. 'ITio 
allegation that tlie cost of professional s(?rvice would be 
reduced by tho substitution of a single goverurnont for a 
variety of local anthorities may perhaps have some founda- 
tion; but the possible and doubtful saving in the salaries 
of engineers, clerks, and lawyers is a matter of secondary 
oonsideration. It is to bo hoped that members of Parlia- 
ment, and more especially that, Miuistor.s, wall not make 
up their iniuds in a hurry. 


SPAIM. 

I T is impossible to calculate with any reasonable confi- 
dence the balance of probabilities in Spain. Bnglisli 
newspaper Correspondents in foreign countries are almost 
always both honest and intelligent, but they can only 
I report what they hear from informants who are often in- 
[/ accurate and sometimes mendacious. The rumom* of the 
^lot against Don Carlos now seems to have been unfounded 
and although it is highly probable that a part of the popu- 
lation of tho Northern provinces is becoming tired of tho 
-war, there is no reason to believe that any conspiracy 
against the Pretender has been formed. The civil war in 
the last generation ended with the treasonable surrender 
of Maroto in tho Convention of Vergara. History seldom 
exactly repeats itself after so short an interval. The ai>- 
pointmenl of soveml Italian princes of the House of Bourbok 
to commissions in the Ijcgitimist army indicates, although 


it may bo otherwise unimportant, an (*x[)oc(atiou tluat the 
war will continue. Don Caiu.os himself has hithvrfco •dis- 
played no military ability, but it is impossible to deny that 
the claimant of a throne is in his proper place when he 
is even nominally at tho bead of his army. Tt now 
fieorna probable that tho Carlists will be ftblo U) maintain 
their po.sitions during tho Avintor ; frid it is impossible to 
foresee tho changes of circumstances which may occur ia 
the course of a few months. The Govcruinent of Madrid 
bns bitliertf) been unable to provide sufficient reinforce- 
menls (or llie army, and its finances Avill scarcely bo re- 
established by .the aid of the projected German loan. Ber- 
lin capitalists aro not, as a rule, venturous or speculative; 
and any sympathy which may be ielt for the cause of tho 
Madrid Government w ill seaively assume the form of pecu- 
niary contributions. At present tho civil war threatcus moi*o 
than at any previous time to Ixcomo chronic ; and perhaps 
Don Oaulo.s may bo tho mo.st etiiciunt supporter of the power 
of Sekuanu. As long us tlio war coutimics it w’ill bo neces- 
sary to retain a sol(ii(*r at tho head of the Government ; 
and tho <!onteni[)t and hatred Avhicli the Jlepublicnus 
have fully earned will not subside diuiiig the continuauco 
of tho Hinigglo for wdiich they arc principally responsible. 
If tho son of Queen Isabella had nlfained full age, ho 
w^ould pei'haps bo prclerrid by the chiefs c»f the army !o 
one of themselves as titular Chief of tho State. For 
the pre.sent SmmAM) Las no com petit or to fear, and 
Saoas'ia relieves him of the details of administration. Unlike 
^Marshal MacMauon, wIjoso jiosilion is in other respects 
.similar to bis own, the President of tho Goverimionfc iu 
Spain is not troubled w^itli tho maiuigcnu ut of Parlia- 
iiamtary parties. The French Assembly has, in spite of 
external attacks and of divisions within its own body, 
steadily mainbiined for nearly four years Ibo supremary 
of the LegiFlnture over tho Executive autliority; but in 
Spain succeshivo Cortes have been at the disposal of 
any MinistiT by whom they were smumoned. Whatever 
may bo the true policy of the Spanisli Government, there is at 
least nothing to he gained by a new a])[>eal to the indiculoua 
decision o| universal suHrage. if Don Carlos w'cro, in 
dcfuiiice of probability, to succeed in hi.s enterprise, hu 
would find tho Avay to tlie estahlishment of absolute 
monarehy smoothed by the utter failure of representative 
government. The only Parli.amcutnry qiialily to bo found 
111 Spain is copious clocpienco unaccompanied by any 
portion of statesmaiiliko Avi.sduni. At present generals arit 
more in demand than ()rator.s, and they arcj more diflieult 
lo find, yet it is j'Ohsible tlj.at I lie iniibilily of Lam'iR.va ajid 
AIoimoMmS to make any impression on flie (njemy may be 
caused rallier by the insallimene)^ of the materials at their 
dispo.sal tlian by their own incapacity. (hiNe'iiA seems to 
lja\u been tho only general who Lad the gilt of inspiring 
tlu' troops Avith conlideuco. Since his death nothing iiu- 
jMU'iaut has boon done, and the season is becoming too late 
for active operations in a moiiniain country. A year 1 ms 
QOAV elapsed since the rccommeiicement of the war. 

'ITio reasons for addressing the recent remousti*auco 
to the French GuAHTniuont have not ]>een iliselo.sed ; and 
the Duke Dlcazi-s has judiciously wiiliLeld an imme- 
diate arisAver. Jftheolijeel of Hie CoATriinient of i^ladrid 
Ava.s to grallfy Germany hy displaying an unrrienuly dispo- 
sition towards Fram’C, it is not easy to iinderKtaiid how 
their deference i.s to find a reward. Tlio formality of recogni- 
tion by the nnijority of Europeau Gov^u’nim nts Ava,s the 
only service Avliich any of tliem can render to Spain. 
Diplomatic newsmongers havn since allected to explain tIK' 
interference of tlio (lerman Government in Spanish aifairK 
by a supposed divergence of il,.s policy from that of Austria 
and Russia in relation to Serviii or to ^I’urkey. It i ■■ more 
probable that tho roi’ognitiou Avas accorded as .a warning to 
bon Carlo.s in consequence of tlie nuirdcr by hLs oflieers ol‘ 
Captain Si;hiviidt. Tho auspiciouH advocacy of foreign in- 
tervention by a Madrid newspaper Avhich i.s in the confi- 
dence of the Government appears to liavo been rather a 
hint or inAtitation to Germany than tho disclosure of a 
secret. It w'os, in fact, absurd to ex]H’;ct that tho 
German Government Avoidd Avantonly engage in a r<i- 
moto quarrel with tlio ultenor purpose of on countering 
Franco on tho most uiifavourablo gjoiuul. in ordinary 
circumstances reasonable estimate of the interestR ()f 
I SJtatoB forms a better guide to tlieir policy than reh'anco on 
‘profbfiscdly oonfidential information. It hiipjiens Ironi time 
to time tliat, like Napoleon ill. in 1870, GoATrnmenti 
Buddenly plunge themselves into unuccos.sury and iii- 
oxtrioable difficulties ; but, as a general rule, lisks aro only 
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undertaken in the hope of and iiothinjj is io 

be got by meddlers in Spuui.sh coniplicritioDs, Forty years 
ago England and Franco wore induced by plausible reasons 
to support the dynasty \vlii(;h was then supposed to be 
identified with the cause of constitutional govcsnimcut. It 
is possible that Louis Phiiui j ); may even at that time have 
contemplated a luatriiuouial alliance fur one of his sons. 
Lord Palmkustun pursued a systematic policy of raising 
barriers against absolute inonurchy, which lio rc'gardcd, 
perhaps ou inauflicucnt grounds, as antagonistic to English 
interests. Since tluit 1 ime cxprricncc liua In some d»‘greo 
confuted the theory that similarity of domestic institutions 
tends to promote sympathy between nations. 

The domestic allairs of Spain have now for iienrly two 
years diverted attention from the distant coTilhct which has 
nevertheless contrihuted largely to increjiMj the eniharrass- 
monts of successive (lovermnents at home, 'fhero has 
boon no cessation of thodi-ain j)f troojis to Cul>a ; ami it is 
probably thought expedient to schrt regiuiLMits which are 
comparatively veteran for cohmial t-erviee. Shortly beforo 
his abdication King Amadko avus supposed to have ex- 
pressed an intiuition of proceeding to CuIju tor tlie purpose 
of combating tlio insiu-rf'ction in person. Aficr Jus de- 
parture, the anarchical ( foverninents w'otii succeeded 
Lad enough to do in attempting to recompu i- Cart hagmui, 
and in dealing with the comimuieeiiuiit of the i art i.st 
lY'bcllion. ►Si uiaxo on his aee('s>ion to j'owrUMvas com- 
pelled to ])rovide for the military wauls of the colofiy ; 
and at a later period he appointed (ieneral Conx'uv as 
Captain-doneval of (hiha, at the Mime time at which Don 
IManckIj Com’HA assumed tlie command of the army in the 
North. Since that time little has bisui licard of the insu- 
lar campaign ; but it is known that it still c(jntinucs. The 
alTaira of (hiba appear of late to bave exeitml little interest 
in the Lnitod States; but perliap-. thcj latest iutelligt'uce 
may tend io revive ihe synijiathy for (be rebels. (Ieneral 
OoNCifA lias ■oinouncod that in future all insurgents taken 
in arms will be shot.. It, is ])(),^sd)le that In’, delerininatiou 
may have Iieeii uulieipaled in [iraetiee, lb 'I'.niish oiljeers 
and soldiers scion rcrnly on ilic slightest oci ision to diMc- 
gurd t-he modern eu^toius ot war and the rc.straiM.'’ 
of huinaidty. deui'nil (loM'fiA proljubly wishes to produce 
an impression that, there is no hin;;er any regular 
war, so that insurgents in arms may" jiiopctly be regarded 
as orilinaiy ciamiiuds, ll' the insurreciioii <*ou)d he finally 
biippivssed, even by excessive severity, (lie ri st oral ion of 
]KU)co on any tiTtus w'ould bi* in ilself bmaaicial, but society 
in (Jul)a is too thorougldy disorgaiii/ed to aJIow of ju’o- 
longetl tram[uillily. When there is again a (juestinri of 
incurring the saerilices by wldeli alone Spanish h*'\creignty 
can be maintained in (hib.i, it may possibly be found that 
domestic disorder has abated the sensitive patriotism wliicb 
has Intherto rejeeti d all pro[>osa,ls for the abandoumeut of 
the island. American politicians who di'sire the annexa- 
tion of Cuba will best ])romoio their object by abstaining 
from all annonneement of tbeir wislics. JMore prudent 
sbitesmen are well aware tliat the colony is a dead wciglit | 
on ihe mother-country, that, it is ineajiablo of governing 
itself, and that it W’onlil be an iindesirablo acquisition to a 
foreign Fower. 


OI’POSITIO.V (TUTICISMJS. 

T he holidays are so far over that the proceedings of 
next Session arc beginning to attract the attention of 
tho political world, and tlic Opposition, wdneh i.s IVeo fi-om 
rcrtpoiisibility, i.s naturally on the alert, and seeks to say all 
it can say as early ami a.s forcibly as jiossiblo. The AV/b'- 
hurijli Rrvino publishes the regulation party manisfeslo. M r. 
GoseiiiiiN lia.s IcM'tiiriMl at Hath ou the duties and ])ovver3 of 
Jjiberal.s, and Air. ]h)LVi:i;ii': has had at Glasgow that oppor- 
tunity of expounding tho sentiments of a judicious Wliig 
which the ungrateful electors of Kili^iarnock have denied 
him in the I lour, o of Commons. Most of these uttcranves of 
Gppoaitiou criticism are lather true than now. It is quite 
right they slniiild be made, but tlicy are not entertaining. 
Every one can sec at a. glance that they arc superficial, 
dealing only with small things and never going down into 
tho depth.s of Liberal difUeultics. Still it is spiite within 
tho provi’neq of an Opposition to pass such criticisms. Tho 
chock upon each successiv"o Ministry in turn ia that it 
has to stand tho tost of such criticisms, and kngws that its 
conduct is keenly watched and its blundcr.s faithfully re- 
corded by its adversaries. An Opposition which did not make 


the most of every Ministerial blunder, and seek every sign of 
dissension in a f^ibinct, would not generally be understood 
to bo an Opposition. Farties must Juivc something to live 
upon ; and wdien a p.arty is in ollico it lives on trampoting 
its own aehicvL'jmmts, and w'hoii it is out of office it lives 
on ferreting out the errors ol ilic ^Ministry. Ihorcaro 
circles, we may suppose, in Avliieli each now number of tho 
organ of sagacious ^Miiggery i.s greeted as an Oracle of in- 
struction tor tho-M; IjlboraLs who want to wound their 
enemies Av it limit eommilting tliemselves. If tho Libcrala 
of Bath took the ti-uiiblo to go through all the mourntul 
AYcarinosg of a publu; festival a,nd ask Mr. (iOscmen to visit 
them, they Avant .si»me little matter for laughter to cheer 
tliem, and would feel a legitimate disap[)ointmenl if he did 
not enliven the evening by poking .sjujic sort of fun at 
the Conservative (.'ahiiiet. For this sort, of political writing 
and sjiealving Mr. Djsk'vkm’s .Ministry has, it must bo 
owucmI, lurni.shed ii considerable amount of material. 

It did not u’ot ou very Avcdl last Session. It took np 
lueasun's and dro[>]uMl them in a eiiriou.s hapha/.ard 
sortof w’li). It got into ,a uu’ss with tho Jnccnsing Bill. 

It failed through its own f.iult to carry ,somo measures 
on w'lncli iL luid laid gi’cafc slri‘ss. It shoAVCil tliat in a new 
(alilnotall did not lliiiik oxaetly alike. It. coinmitti'd un- 
ijue.dioiuiblo nii<1akes. No jin[)artia] (\)nsor\ ative can 
(limy that it u^a.s a. mislabeto iiitorriipl all logi d.ition at the 
end of the Session in order to propose^ tlie J'liidowod Schoolfi 
Jhir if the Fill ANris not worlfi insi.ding on, or that. Air. 
Di.sRAM.l was I'Otli inijnst and uncivil in making Lord 
SAiii.siu’KY I lie marie ol' llie mirth and contianpt of the 
House* of (/onimoiiSj for ii.sing expreshiuns w hii'h Ford Sai IS- 
la IJY had uev'cr ii.aal at all. 'I'hcso were misla.hes, ami it is 
as much a duty as a triumph to the. J'Jtliiibnr'j/i Jit ritii' and 
Mr. Golm’iikn’ to inakt' lln* most of tiicm. Jhaliaps i‘\en iL 
may be allowi'd tliat ihe J'Jth i(hnrjh is right in llu* cnriou.sly 
minute way in whic.li i(. Lest-; Ihe [iroceiMlin"’ ^ of Fk* hist 
Session by refernng llieni to the tji la S|)e(*i'h ou tlic 
opi'uing ol* Parliament. Jbiei,: a nieasiiie, it point, ^ out 
with rajiinre. put tit iIk* i i n’.'! .Spi'eel! and not. cairK'd 
HfU’e is ai" .i her eai ru d a-id jkU put, iii the (^)i i Speecli. 
Arc these the men to giwirii a gj'ear. country r' 'I’liis is, ]( 
must of course he owm'd. not t!i(i very lli'.J■h^'^l. sU In i.l 
jiiirty AAui f.iri*. li n. aLm to i lie gluiaoiis i \eiienieiit w il li 
A\lii('li an at (ori’c;, 's e)( rk. perii.Miig a iliai*. It'ase smt lor 
approNul h_) an up[>tt,^ii ion tirm, I'ries out to a hi-oi iiei-eli'rl:, 
‘•J{y JoAc, they Jaiae pul in ‘eiiKi'rls’ am! lel’t out 
“ * waste- pita’s/ ” lint ^t!l) these* things are good in their 
W"ay. If leases are to he framed, let them la* fi Mined cor- 
n-clly. If (Jifi:i.\'s Speeches are to lie jimmcd, let the 
.Ministry [ten them eai’erully, and leavi* it.'>elf as many loop- 
holes a.s pos.sihli*. 

It is a soureo of nion' serious satisfaction to Fihcrals to 
discover that the [iriMeid \linistry has hitherto found ilsell 
ohligisl Ol’ AAulliug to walk in the paths chalked out by its 
proilecessors, to recognize I iiberal victories, to yield to that 
moderate Fib(‘ralism of the eountry Avhicli never sub- 
siautially Ava\'(’rs, and to own that there might easily be a 
Liberal reaction if due account w’ere not taken of public 
feeling. Kor is it only in ihe larger qiie.stioiiR ol' poli- 
lie.s tliat Air, Gi.apstunk ami ids colleagues liave had 
tho triumph of seeing their KU(;cesR«n’S just ily them. Air. 
(loseiiKN especially lias had a, great triumph, and has Avon 
a victory w liieh he is entitled to find peculiarly gratify- 
[ ing. Ho Avas at the Ju'ad ol’ the navy for some years, and 
I lii.s administration avus the constant theme of Conserva- 
I tivt! ta.uiit.s. His snecessor, Air. Wakij Hunt, entered 
on ollice with the tirm per.suasion that; Air. Gosciucif 
j had done everything wrong, a,ud that he avu.s going to 
I put everything right. Ho coiiviuecd himself tliat tho 
Hcrviee was going to tho dogs, ami the navy of Eng- 
land was a mere phantom. Jl Avas in Lliis spirit that ho 
spoko when lie proposed Jiis Estimates, and then he Avas 
challenged to prove what ho said. Argument suocceded 
argument, and ho wa-s fairly talked down. His colleagues - 
refused to support him, and he liad to own that he should V. 
bo quite content if a vi iy few more thousands of pounds* 
were spent on tlio navy. Later in the S(;Hsion tho Oppo- 
sition as a Avholo Avon a dc'cisivo battle, in spite of tho 
fewness of thi'ir niirnbors, by comjieliiug tile Ministry to 
ahainlon the Endowed Schools' Bill. Air. Gosoufi:*? id 
quite right in saying that the main Im.sino&s of the Liberal 
party at present is to take cwva that their opiionents shall 
be really Liberal, although they may call themselves Cun- 
scrvative.s. This is an ellbrt wliieh each party maki’s in 
turn, and tho Conservatives not only tried but managed 
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to mako Mr. Gladstone’s ^linistry, especially in its later 
days, inaoh moro Conservative than it wished to bo. But 
many Liberals seem inclined to fulfil the task ot keeping 
^ho present Ministry Liberal by insisting on a very aan- 
gerons argument. They insist that the present Parliament 
is bound by all that its predecessor thought, or did, or 
said. They regard all the utterances and wishes 
of Mr. Olad.stone and his supporters as biinling on 
the nation by a solemn and eternal compact. This is 
really Conservatism of the most stupid sort. Tt is to 
chain a living Parlijiment to tho body of a dead Parlia- 
ment. The nation lives, and grows, and thrives, and it 
must do for itself tho best it can under every fresh change 
of circumstances. Some decisions, indeed, to winch our 
Parliament has come cannot easily be reversed. No Con- 
servative Ministry could now restore Protection, or re- 
establish the Irish Church. But there are many matters 
of detail which may bo decided in one way or in another 
way according as may seem best, and tho Conservative 
Government is perfectly entitled to decide them in its wjiy 
if it thinks it wise to do so. What the Liberals Ijavo to do 
is to prove that their way of deciding them is the bosf, to 
argue, to reason, to convineo the nation if they cannot con- 
vince Parliament. If tho present Government deuls with 
University Ueform, and deals with it in a fashion agreeable 
to Conservatives, will tho Liberals of a fat are Parliament 
hold ihomsclvcs bound by a solemn and (*tcrnal compact 
never to upset any portion of the arrangtnncnt ? AVe may 
bo sure they will not, and that Liberals will not have the 
slightest notion of doing as they now ask to bo done by. 
They will use their power when they got it, and tlui rcjal 
check on them will then he exactly th(^ name as that whieli 
now operates on tho Conservatives — tho feeling of the 
country. 

To criticizes tho blunders of tbe Ministry, and to keep a^ 
Conservative Government as Liberal .ns possible, are highly | 
proper functions for the 0[)p()sition to diseharg(‘; but 
sensible Liberals must ho aware thivt tho most perfect dis- 
charge of these duties will do very little to repair the 
smash of the Liberal party. On' tl>e contrary, the inure 
that salutary criticism keeps the Ministry from blundering, 
the moro tliat rjiberal reasoning makes the Ministry LiWal, 
the longer will tho Liberal party be CAcliidcnl from oflieo. 
If any one doubts it, ho may be invited to study ^ Mr. 
Jh)UVKUii:’s iristructivo spcc(7h. AVhy is Mr. Bouvekib no 
longer minnber for Kilmarnock? Mr. Boijvkiue tells us - 
and he oei’tainly ought to know — that ho lost hi.s .seat 
because ljusi)oko and voled agaiii.stthe Irish University Bill. 
M’herc were otiougli Irish Itoman Catholics in his Scotch 
burghs to turn t-liC5 .scale against him. Jioro is a perfect, 
specimen of the difficulty which besets all moderate Liberals 
on tho Liberal side. They Imvo got to please somebody 
OX’ some tdiipio whom it revolts their good sense and 
conscience to try to please. To keep his scut IMr. 
BonvHKiR would have had to vote for a Bill which 
lie thought very d.angcrous to the Empire. In one shape 
or another most Liberal candidates have to go through 
the same thing. ITioy have to reckon with the Permis- 
sive Bill cli<[ae; or the Contagious Diseases clique, or 
the Women’s Bights clique; or they are called on to forget 
Political Economy, and go in for some form of Socialism. 
The plain fact is that tho nation is moderately Liberal, and 
moderftte Libpra.l8 are now in power, whereas they would 
not bo in power if Mr. Gladstone and his colle<agucs came 
into office. On both sides there is an extreme poi'ty, but it 
is practically much easier to make exti'enio Conservatives 
follow a Liberal lead than to make extreme Liberals follow 
a moderate lead. Take away the cli(pies, and the Irish 
Catholics, and the Home Rulers, and the Socialists, and tho 
Liberal party is all head and no tail. Tliis is not the kind 
of paHy which the nation wishes to sec in office, Mr. 
Bouverie would evidently prefer to be out of Parliament 
and sec the present Government iu office to regaining his 
Beat, and beung invited to join a now Cabinet as the price 
I/” of Ixaving to sell his indeixendencp to sets of people whom 
ho dreads or despises. And Mr. Bouverie is a very fair 
type of moderate Liberals generally. They care for 
things much more than for names, and as long as tho 
present Government fairly represents their views, they 
are very indifferent to tho Government calling itself 
Conservative. Tho dissensions of tho Conservative party 
are very much exaggerated ; and if Mr. Disraeli’s attack 
on Lord SAi.isDimv showed that there are dissensions, Lord 
Salisbitry, by remaining in office, showed that Conserva- 
tives have enough public spirit to overlook great piovo- 


cation in order to do what they consider tho beat for tho 
country. The Conservatives, although they differ, Ixiloug 
to what may be termed tho same set of people, whereas 
Mr. Bouverie no more belongs to tho same set as an Irish 
priest or Mr. Biudlaxjxjii tlian an Ashantco belongs to tho 
same set as an Es(piiruaux. Tho Conservatives can there- 
fore bo much more easily bi’ought to consider what is best 
on the whole for their parly or for the nation. If the 
substantial unity of the Conservatives is compared with 
the substantial unity of the Liberals, there will bo found 
good rea.sfHi to suppose that the period during which tho 
JiJdmlnirfjti will have to octuipy itself with checking off 
Queen’s Speeches, and Mr. Goscuen w’ill be engaged in 
keeping Miniiitcra^ .straight, will be one of considerable 
length. 


THE ERKXCir Er^ECTIOXS. 

T he FrcMjeli Government have on the whole acted 
wisely fox* their own piivf)o.se.s in taking tlie elections 
piecemeal. Some Hiirpriso In^ been exjiressed that they 
should have wished to spread the political ex<’.it.emcnt which 
these contests necessarily keep alive over several months, 
instead of taking tlioin all at fmeo and getting the annoy- 
ance over. But the effeet of sucoe.ssivo elections and of a 
lai’go batch is r»ot qiiib^ identical. In tho latter case it is 
the general re.siilt that attracts attention, and the more so 
xvlioii tliat result is exceedingly decisive. Ten or twelve 
elections going in favour of the Republic on a single 
Sunday would liavc boon a very great t^buck to the Sep- 
tonnate. When they como ihri>e at a time, the dclails of 
each event are moro closely looked into; and in tho pre- 
sent slate of Eraneo there is usually some feature of an 
election with which tho victorious party has no great cause 
to be satisfied. On Sunday t lie nio.st intevosiing contcRt. 
took ]>laco iu tho department of Seine and C)ise, and 
if a largo number of elections liad Ixeeix decided on tho 
.same day, tlio result would probably have been aceoptc'd 
alike by friends and foe.s as an unalloyed triumph for tho 
Ibqmblie.ms. M. Sknaiju has polled 15,000 votes mon' 
than his oj)poiient; what more can a sueces.sful oandidate 
wi.sh ? 'riio Il(*piihlic,ans liave carried tho day, and carried 
it by a respectable majority ; short of a unanimous election, 
how could they liavo done mncli better? But though 
M. Senard has |)olled 60,000 votes, his adversory manai^etl 
to carry off 45,000, arul when it is considerecl who an<l 
w hat his adversoi-y i.s, this is a very startling fact. Ainiilst 
th(5 confusion of many contorjijjoranoous elcclions, tliis 
part of the ea.so might have boexi pa.ssed over. Now there 
Inia been time to i*emomber that the Duko of Padua is at 
this moment quite a typical Boimpartist. There Is about 
him something of the cliampxon and something of the 
niartyr. Hu has fought and ho has sufibred. lie has defied 
the Prcfox’.t and the President, and he has in consequence 
been banished from tho noble army of Mayors. In Seine and 
Oise, therefore, there avti 45,000 actual voters, repiTsontiug 
probably a considerable number of silent cleccor.s in addition, 
who are ready to support as pronounced a Bouapartist eandi- 
dato as could ]M)SKibly have been brought forward. They know 
what the Duke of Padua wants, and they have discovered 
tliat tlicy want tho same thing. This would have been a 
I’emarkablo fact in any incident of Franco, but it is especially 
remarkable in a department which was the chief thoatro of 
tho Prussian occupation, and' suffered more perhaps than 
any other in the w'ar whiclwtill lately it was tho fasliion in 
France to charge wholly upon tlio Empii’c, There must 
have been a very gr'at change in fiublic opinion before an 
Impcriali.st c-andidate can liavo found 45,000 avowed sup. 
porters in Seine and Oise. It i.s true pi*obably that these 
45,000 voters were not all declared Jiouapartists. The 
clergy took tho side ot the Duko of Paula, and their 
journals urged the electors not to adopt tho policy of ab- 
stention recommeurlod by some of the organs of* tho 
Government. It may be supposed that the Orleanista 
thomselvea did not entirely hold aloof from tlie contest, and 
if they voted at all there can be little question that they 
voted against M. Senahd. Whether, if they had now to 
mako a final choice between the Republic and the Empire, 
they would give the lie to all their antecedents and prefer 
political stagnation to political excitement, is perhaps not 
certain, but it is clear that for tho present they arc pei’- 
fectly willing to do so. It may bo that they aro only 
fine.ssing, that their object is to use tho Imperial i.sts to boat 
the Republicans, in the hope that they will then be strong 
enough to heat the Imperialists, and that, if they fiud this 
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.last hope diaappoiutcd, they will ho really in tlio lust resort 
to ally themselves with tlie itepublicuiis iiijaiasfc the hJin- 
pire. But this deduction tVom tiio Ih)iiiipurtiyt Rtrong;th j 
IS more apparent than real. It is now that ()rlc{iiiist and ’ 
clerical support is of most value to the (‘finse of the 
Krapiro, and, provided that it is forth eoniing now, ibo 
Bonapartists will not r-are inueh in.der what rn'roiDustancoH 
it is withdrawn. TJjf; .siek ninii is I'uRt vecovorinj^, and, 
provided that he can have a sti- k t/> Indp him wfieii ho 
drsfc be^’na to walk about, it i.s all the wunetohim \vh(*thor 
it is his own or horn»vv(‘il. Hy the tinn* that tl^o Oj’leanists 
have discovered that the Minpirc is a Tiiorc fonnidahle 
diin^r than the llepiiidie, tljo rinpers.'ilist.s will he in a po. 
isition to t'aro very httlo what the OrliMuisU tliink. 4 iie 
nation will have j^rown iiconstoined to rej^iud them a.s the 

party which is best able to ^dvo i'^rance a r(‘ttkd (loveni- 

nient, and when once this conviction ha.; I'lm'u cslablisheil 
it will bo strong onun^h to override all f)ppositi wj. 

On Novondier S Ihcee more clc'tiotjs ( (ene tm. Tn the 
department of the Oise llie l)uk(3 of Mot cur [irrNceits him- 
sedf as thrt Jmpm’ialist candidate. l/iifhr! im.itely lie i.s 
opposed hy two Jiej[)ubli<‘un candid.ites, a»ul there is reason 
tliink tiuxt niutlior of them is Jikoiy to '^i\e way. The 
Ro[Mihlican party ha.s of Jato av/)jd(Ml vvitli ■•omniondablo 
}naul(uice tho.se inlermil <livi.sioiis winch are alnii..vt inevitable 
when men of wiilcJy ddh*refit upiniuns are united in pursuit 
of a common ejid. Under the influeiie(5 <if .M. ( i vMC.MrrA the 
extreme UepuhlioaiiH iiavo virtually abdieal'vl their ehiirns 
to guide the counsels vif the jiarty. 'fluw ]*ave accepted 
tJio leadership of M. TiiiiUiS in the .V^sembly, and tlnjy 
have voted for modcu’ato (candidate.'* in llu' elections. They 
now appear to think that they ought to bo allowed to im- 
pose a candidate of tlndr own njum the united party, and 
accordingly they liavc brought forward M. AMutk Rous- 
srinr-: in I ho Oise, 'fliey urge in his lavour that at the 
last olt3ction in ilio department ho was (jiily 6,ooo votes 
behind the svecesslnl candidjite, and that, Uiough his ele(*,- 
tion to the (/Ouncil-Uenoral has lu-on L\\l*o set nsid(‘, 
ho lias a third time been elec.ted. Tlio lerab.* Re[>nb- 
lican.s propose M. Lkvwas.^ikiik, r)n tlie ground that, in 
presenee of so d.ingi rous an opponent as the Duke 
of Moi’cuv, it is (‘sseiiiial not to alarm the more 
timid Republicans, who may ea.sily bo driven into 
tiot voting at al). even if tlioy do not vote fur 
ihe Duko of Jiloreii^. It is naturally ddlieult to piT- 
suad{3!in (‘\treme section that it is iluur duty to yield on all 
0 (>casmns to tin niod -rafe st'clion. 'I'lnw ure dis[H>sed to plead 
that OJj(^ turn deserves another, anil lhal, considering 

liovv ofieii lliey ha\i‘ voied ior ne. derale eandul.ales, the 
modcTute seelioii might now to be willing to voe* lor an 
C-vtrome camlidaie. f)f eoar.si} this riMsomug leav<-^ out of 
sight the e\eeedingly Import inl, fact that, whereas tiic 
extreme Republieans would rather sei* n inoderati' Uepub- 
licun returned tlmn an 1 iin)eriah,-.t- or an t)r!eani.si, the 
moderate Republieans are not abh? to return the eompli- 
ment. Jh’obably numv eleeloi'M in the Oise wdio, if the eou- 
tost lay between the Duke of AToIiCUY and ^1. lJlaA^.^s.sKllu, 
would vote for ^1. Rkv tvvssiaa;, vm)u 1<1 luiln* iliulugly vote 
for the Duke of Mcrenv if tho <'oiitest lay between him and 
M. RousfSKii.iJ. WitliMul in tho least com])ariiig .M, Rutjs- 
to Mr. Rk\im.' mil, tlio circniiiRtauees of the Oise 
election may hi’ compared to tlie circumstances of 
the recent election at Northampton. You might 
have preached to Mr. kow Lint’s supporters for ever 
without bnnging tlieiu any nearer to withdrawing tlicir 
eandidato in favour of Mr. BiUL'i.Aimu. Indeed, it Mr. 
Fowl lOK had withdrawn, it would not have benofited Mr. 
BuADLArun in tho least degree. 4’ he voters thus set free 
would either have voted for Mr. AlKULwrcrnEK or Imvo 
stayed at home. 4.4iere is this important difference, how- 
ever, between tho Iwu imscs— M r. iiKADLAUoii did not care 
one pin whether Mr. MtutKWLTiiKU or Mr. Fowler got in. 
Ho I'egwded them both with impartial dislike. Oouso- 
tpicntly it was of no use to prove to him that, if two 
nominally Liberal candidates went to the poll, the result 
wouh\beto seat the Coii’?*ei‘vativo candidate. He would 
have answered that from his point of view there were two 
•Conservative candidates and only one Liberal; and if tho 
Liberal candidate was l>eaton, it was immaterial to which 
of his adversaries he had to give ]>lace. M. RoustKLLK 
docs not take this line. Ho and his IViendst admit that 
their principal anxiety is to get a Republican candidate, 
retnrnod, and that, though they would prefer to have a 
representative exactly of their own way of 4liiiiking» they 
would very much rather Ijo repi’esented by M, LilVAVASSEUU 
than by tho Duke of Moucuy. 


After all, liowevor, the controversy is of loss impor- 
tanco under the. French electoral law than it wottld be if 
it related to an JhiglisJi election. Jt is essential of course 
that M. liEVAXASM'ii’R should not withdraw, since this 
might throw a large number of his supporters into the 
arms of tlio Imperial candidate, who might in this way 
.secure tlio roipnsilo majority at the iirst ballot. But it is 
not e.sseiitial lliat. M. RoiJ.ssELLii should wdtUdraw, bocanse, 
if both he and M. 1 jLVA\ ASSEiiii stand together, the Duke of 
Mni.ri’HY must, Lave a majority over the aggregate votes 
li'iven for i.bem in order to secure his election on the 8th of 
November. A ’■•s Liming the re To re that, if M.TiKYAVASSEirR stood 
alone, ho would beai: the Duke of Multuy, tho Banie resnlt 
will bo obtained if M. liKVAVASSKLR and M. Roussem.k 
Ld-wcen them beat the Duke, and M. Housselle then 
retires bi’fore the si’coud ballot. ft may bo said that 
thi.s is only to postpone M. lioussELLuks sacritice and that if 
ho is in any ca.so to withdraw in favour of M. JiEYAVAssEi'K, 
ho may a.s well do it first as last. But this way of stating 
tho case is not strictly true. M. Uorsi- ELLE will have been 
ullowod to .ascertain whether his iTifluence with the cou- 
stitm’ucy is suHicient to carry liini at the first ballot, aud, 
if lio afterwards has to retire, whether ho or M. Leva- 
VAssEUic got most votes, it will he because lie can count 
upon tran.sfcrriiig all his votes to Al. liUVAVAs.sEUK,, wherias 
Al. Levavas.sklk could not bo sure of transferring all his to 
M. UoussuLUM. In this way tho advanced Republicans are 
to some e,\ tent the sufferers by their superiority of disci- 
pline over the rnodorato Republicans. M. (Jamiietta’s 
troops will servo under M. TliiLKs’s flag, but M. TiiiEiis’s 
troops cannot be trusted to pay similar obedience to M. 
(Iamiietta. Rut the fact that tho advanced Uepnblioans 
have so often been willing to make concession sliows a grc.ii 
advanco in their aptitude for puictieal jiolitics. If they 
jicrseverc in the same course, iliey will do more to estiibli^b 
the Rojmblic than I hey could efleut by any number of 
<»lcc t io I H ieriiig victor! cs . 


POLITICS IN A.MFRIOA. 

rilHK Anierieau autumn oloctimis involve little diftcrenee 
X of [uineiplc; but tho advantages whiidi tho Derno- 
eratic parly lias aln-ady gained may not improbably modi>y 
the poluy of the still dominant Itepiiblicans. Two im- 
porfant Stales, Ohio ami Indiana, have given majorities 
to tiu' Diunocratic candidates for Uougro.ss. The Ikiiinsyl- 
vunia election will not take place till November; and its 
result may [irohably be alfectcd by tlto decisions of other 
]>riiicipal Slates. In Niwv York tho actual Govornor, 
Goiu’nil Dix, seeks re-i’li’ctioii vvitli ail tho advantage de- 
rived from a high personal character and from a term of 
sncccssful administration. 4’hc anxiety of his supporter.s 
is shown by tlieiv eagm revival of tlie scandals wliich w«*re 
jierpot rated a few yi-ars ago in tho city oi' New York by 
iilioir political .adver.sm-ie.s. it is admitted that Air. TlLDK>r, 
the Democratic eamlidnte, enjoys an unimpeached reputa- 
tion ; but. tho Republican cauv.assors remind tho eloctoi's 
that he Iniars tho same pditical desigiiatiou with the 
former uiaimgers of Tammany Hall. The truth is that 
Tweko aud Ins accomplices wore essentially swindling ad- 
venturers, and only by accident Democrats. If the Irish 
rubble of Aievv York had chosen to call themselves Republi- 
cans, the demagogne.s would have changed sides without 
he.siiatioii. As both parties are represouted by creditable 
candidates, the election will bo a fair trial of strength ; 
and probably the result of the last political contest may bo 
rovei’sed. The Democrats w’ere strong enough to carry 
tho State iu tho most doprevssed condition of their party 
Boon after the close of the war ; and the election of Gener^ 
Dix may probably be attributed to the reaction against 
Tweed and his confederates. In Now York, as in some 
other parts of the Union, the Ropublican party is. be- 
coming unpopular in consequence <k its long poasessiota of 
power. For fouitoen years Ihe Democrats have eeasod V 
' to control Federal policy, aiid consequently they are not 
\ responsible for the scandals or the disappointments which 
have since occniTcd. The elections which have already 
taken place reduce tho Republican majority in Oon^rese 
below the proportion of two-thirds which enables it to 
propose Constitutional Amendments or to pass Bills whieh 
have been disapproved by tho President. It happens thidi 
no such Amendment is at present oontomplatod ; aud the 
recent veto of the President on tho Currency Bill was nob 
overruled. 
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An approximately equal balance of parties tends to make 
the possesHorB of power more scmpalous. Prudent Re. 
.publicans are begiunini;^ to disclaim complicity with their 
^Misreputnblo allies in the Southern States. Tbh party still 
thinks itself bound to sustain tho pRKSinKNT in his dotcr- 
minaHon to support tho authority of tho State Government 
of Jjouisiana; but tho Republican nowsiiapers contain 
' signiticaut admissions tliat KKt.LOOO and bis proceedings 
arc a dead weight which it would bo desirable to remove 
from the shoulders of tlio party. There can bo little doubt 
that tho President judged rightly in repressing by force 
tho irregular assumption of the govcrnmoiit of Louisiana 
by the more respectable inhabitants. It would be an in- 
tolerable nuisance that in any Stato of the Union there 
should bo a pretended Govcnimcut Jv. jure contending with 
a Government do facto. It was better to take any side 
than to remain neutral, and it would have been a j)roof of 
weakness to disavow tho Government which had already 
been recognized at VVasliington. Keij.ooo liimself Las, since 
his reinstatement in office, published an apologetic statement 
which illustrates both tho poliiical morality (jf tlie whole 
com inanit y and tho real cliaracb'r of tho local contest, lie 
boasts that, with tho unanimous approval of boi li parties, ho 
has reduced the Stato Tlebt from twcnty-fivomillions to liftcen 
millions of dollars by tho simple process of inducing the 
Lcgislatui'c to repudiate tw’o-tiftfis of the amount. I’lio 
ConsiTvative party, wdiiJo it cordially cencuried in tlio 
fraud on the puldie creditor, objected to a Constitutional 
Amendment by wliieli future loans aro pi’olnbiled. It is 
difficult to assign any reason for a measure wdiicli, if the 
law is observed, will place clifficullics in the way of sehenu'S 
for obtaining further subsidies from credulous capitalists. 
KEra.odO defends the validity of his own elc'ctiori by a 
curious argument. Assuming that ho received tbo votes of 
all tbo coloured electors, and of a few tliousancl white 
renegades, bo contends that ho must have been duly* 
roturiiod. IIo aJmita iliat tho white inhabitants of the 
Stale form a numerical majority of tho population, but bo 
allego.s that many Ihousands among them are dis(|nah(it\las 
aliens. Without preteridiDg to any knowledge of the s(; 1 istics 
of liouisiana, strangers may conclude with perfc(‘t con- 
fidence that a white majority, with or without legal right, 
will find means to assert its own supremacy over tbo 
coloured minority. Even if KEnnoGa were tho most upright 
of politicians, ho belongs to tho weaker party. Tho 
increased strength of tho Democrats will encourage the 
whites in all tho Southern Slates to exert themselves in 
recovering political power. 

Tho only political issue which c()UC(?rns tho remainder of 
tho Union is the question wdiclher tlie lhu:sii>i - nt is to be 
re-elected for a third term. Tlie rulo wdiieh i.s derived from 
tho counsels and praetieoof AVasuingtox is a remarkable in- 
stance of tho tendency to affix traditional in txn-p rotations to 
tbo most explicit and aiitlioritativc documents. The framers 
of the Const itutioii had only a few years before tho retire- 
TOont of Washington deliheratcly loft the people of tho 
United States at liberty either to return a President for a 
single term of four years or to ro-elect him as often as they 
might think fit. It has not since seemed necessary to 
provide by an Amendment of tho Constitution for th(3 
perpetuity of tho custom which has been pursued for eighty 
years. After tho commenccnient of General Grant’s 
second term of office it occurred to his personal 
supporters, and perhaps to himself, that no constitutional 
impediment would prevent a second ro-oleetion. Repub- 
lican managers began to consider whether a novelty in tho 
selection of a candidate might not please tho popular fancy. 
Their opponents indeed declared that a President holding 
office for twelve years, and perhaps for life, would bo a 
dictator and a Oassar; but the people of tho United Stales 
well know that General Grant is quite unlike Julius 
Cjisae, and that the Republican form of govornmont is not 
in tho smallest i danger. Tlio only consideration which is 
likely to weigh with the Republican parly is the probabi- 
i/lity of electing their candidate. For the present they shrink 
tttrom cpminitting themselves to a choice which might 
perhaps be fatal to their cause. The Republiiian Conven- 
tion of Pennsylvania not long since started a local candi- 
date of tlioir own whoso claims have not hitherto been 
sanctioned by the party in any other State. It was asserted 
that the delegates to the New York State Convention were 
privately inclined to support the candidature of General 
Grant, although they ostcnaibly contented themselves 
with tho nominatidn of Gonersd Dix fbr the olEce of 
Governor of Now York. When a cozisiderablo number 


of persona agree to keep a political secret, it miiybcinfcmd 
that in their judgment a diselosuve of their rcid purpose 
would not bo advantageous to their cause. V'or the imino- 
diato object of the ctmicst in New Tork it is dermed ex- 
pedient to disclaim any iiitouiioii of disturbing tho ordimuy 
practice. It was even thought worth while to iudneo iv 
member of tho Cabinet to assort iii a public Hpooeh tliat 
General bad no intouiion of ofiiTing himsidf for 

re-cloction ; but tho gcnor.il incredulity with which Mr 
Roueson’s ptatoTuent was rocoived is not loss significant 
than a disavoival which is perhaps liiorally true. Gouei’al 
Grant will not be a eundidale unlcs.s ho is invited by tho 
party; and the Ropiiblicau maiuigor.s will not innke ijj> 
thoir TfiimU until they have asoiM*! jilnod tlio jirospeot of 
Hiicces.s. If tho ('.sill I dished practice is opposed to Goneiul 
GiiANTS pretensions, his superioriiy in l•opulallon or in 
notoriety to any competitor may p<"rha[*s he thought u 
countoraeting advantage}. 'fhc polillcal condition r»f 
America is singularly unfavourable to the production of 
statesmen or eminent nioii. General Gr:VM' posse- - am';; eou- 
sidoraldo acuteness, he has now acquired oxpmicncc in 
administration, and, above all, his services ns a soldier 
greatly outwc'igli th«} perfonnaneos of any mere politieijn. 
No one lias thought of choosing General Sm.’UMA.v or 
General Sheridav, and the claim.s of any other military 
leader would be far inferior to tliosf' of General Giivvi' 
It has Ii:ip]>ily hecoiiie irupu.ssiblo to inakt- Goru'ral Rutllr 
ilio cniididnlo ol' I’m party, altlioiigh the allegation that ho 
had received a l)ril)e fmni KhMOdi; faih'd to atlbet a repu- 
tation which has long sinco been inciipable of doterioriition 
Mr. ScifURZ, who is t.lio best speaker and pcrhvips the ablest 
politieian in tbo Smiato, has on moi*o than ono occasion 
deviated from strict liepublicaii orthodoxy, and he is by 
birth a foreigner. General Grant would probably have a 
larger following in the Southern Stales than any other 
Republican candidate; hub it is almost certain that there 
vrill he a formal contest for tho Presidency between tho two 
great parties. At the last election the Democrats, with the 
aid of a disallecttul soctiou of Republicans, obtained tvvo- 
fiftlifl of tho total number of votes, although General 
Grant wits chosen by a largo majority of States. Tho 
nervous alarm of the Republicans is founded on sufficient 
grounds. 


A iniTLOSOPirER’S LEGACY. 

I T might almost ho imagined, from the sort of excitc- 
iiicnt which has heeri got, up l)y some of tiic newspapcTH 
in regani to the pid>licalio 7 i of Mr. Mill's po.sthuinous 
cs«a3.s, that tho wludo nation had previously U'ou waiting 
with breathless anxiety for the disclosuie of this wondoriul 
heipn-sl. Goniitry m \vs])apers make dc.*-pevale eflurtn to get 
an early cojiy of the precious work, and flood their 
columns with anticipatory extracts from it. The Tinm 
has a leader about it which in its ingenuous simplicity 
reminds one amiLsingly of the Palmerstonian theology ; and 
of coiir.se the Jhiiltj TrJrfjrnph follows suit, thougli without 
rising to that romantic fervour with which it is in the 
habit of etdebrating tho two gi’eat festivals of tlio Christian 
year. One can conceive the bewilderment of Ibreigners on 
finding in what they call “ the journal of the City’’ a lead- 
ing article on Religion, Nature, and Revelation. They will 
be led to suppose that Mr. Mill was surely a great prophet 
who was worshipjied by his countrymen as an oraede of 
jiorfect and unfailing wisdom, and whose final uttcr- 
aiice.s were awaited wii-h reverent awe and pious expecta- 
tion. Thi.s may liavc been so, but wo are bound to say that 
we had not previously discovered any trace of the fact. Mr. 
Mill acquired hi.-j philosophical reputation by Ids writings 
on logic and polit ical ccoiKiiny, winch are rcmiirkahloi’ather 
for lucid interpretation than original thought, llis entrance 
into pnhlic IJfo was liailcd with ridiculous, and to some extent 
factitious, eiithuHiasm hy a little kpot of fanatical ad- 
mirers, and also by politicians who trusted that their party 
would profit by bis advocacy in tho lloiiao of Coimnon* ; 
but most people were at least hopeful that he might have 
something useful to say on the special subject of his studies. 
The unfortunate deficiencies of bis character and mental con- 
Btitution were, however, soon displayed. Au impulsive} 
sentimentality which, cruelly repressed in youth, revenged 
itself by returning with spasmodio force in later years, 
gave an eccentric direction to his logical .spcculation.M, and 
his ignorance of human nature and want of pj'iudical 
wisdom betrayed him into fantastic projoet.s and clang(}roufl 
alliances. His political career was a iailurc, and the 
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w^knesaes 'wbich it disclosod justly diiuiniBhod hia 
Bciexttifio authority. The publication of his Anfohiu^ 
(frophy — tho most pathetic conlKssiun of our time — re- 
voaleOi abnormal cxperioucca thruiv^h which ho had 
pftfiBed, and explained tho wayward twists and caprices of 
a distpmporod mind, ft was announced at the same time 
that ho had left behind him a series of essays in which 
wore embodied his final jmd jnatared conclusitms on the ! 
gravest of all subjects j hut <-hc an noun cement w'as received j 
with little curiosity aud not much hope. The tree is j 
known by its fruit, but tJiA characlor of tlie ti-ro also ^ 
enables one to judge what soj’t of fruit may bo cxjU'clcd 
from it. ]u this case it waslbrcsocn that tlio apple would 
be sour and cankered, will) a worm at its wasied core. 

The dulncRS of tbo season pr()bal)ly aeeonnts for the 
absurd imporUnco which 1ms been attached to (lie publica- 
tion of a work the interest of which had already been dis- 
counted by the painful disclosures of tli(‘ wrilcr'.s autol)io- 
grapliy. It appears that two of I he* essays con talTicLl in 
ilids volume were written between 1.S50 and 185.S, and tliat 
the third was wril ten between iSGM and 1.S70. ]Mr. Miu, 
had thouglit of publishing tlie tirst of these that oij 
Nature — in i.S 7^^, but deferred doing .so. Jt is not stalled 
whether he desired the posthumous pcMi.-al ion of Ihest^ 
papers, but there can be Jiitlo douhi. that it will be 
injurious to his memory. They are Tuarkisl by crudity, 
and even incohoreuee, a.s well as liy llae'ront faults 
of t/Cmper. The editor describes thorn as “ tlie earr'tully- 
“ balanced result of ilio d(‘lil)oiMtk)ns of a lifotimo’’; 
but tho hist of them, at h;ast, has niUuT the aspect 
of casual and hasty relleelioiis on a subject wliich the 
writer had previously nut had leisnri' or inclination to 
attend to. Tho first essay is an animatcil, aud even vitupe- 
rative, albick on the system of nature. Mr. Mns, is not the 
first plulosopher who has said toldmsi If that it wmild have 
been well if ho had beion consulted wIk'U tlui world was 
made, lie is shocked at the “ ignomimoiis failure,” and 
can hardly find words strong enough to e.vprobshis contempt 
for “ 80 clumsily made and capriciously e'W'erned aereatiou 
“ as this planet audits iiihahiiants,” J'iVcrything is moie 
nr less mismanaged. Even tlio human body is a blunder, 
lor it is too (!oin plicated, and wears badly. Iilind partiality, 
atrocious cruelty, aud reckless injustice abound to oxees.s iu 
the commonest phenomena of nature. All that man is con- 
tinually trying to do to make this wretched world decently 
lit to liv(' in is a practical accusation against iiaturo, who, 
wc arc told, stands to man in tho ])ositioii of an enemy 
from whom he must wrest by force and ingenuity what little 
he can for Ins own use. iMr. wt» gatlier, would have 

begun by relieving man from the lu’eessity of ex(*rting 
himself in this way. The world would have been provuhid 
at the outset with liridges, embankments, lireak waters, 
lightuing-enudiiclois, and, wo su[»pore also, electric tolc- 
graplis, railways, steamboats, and lueifer-raaichos. It is 
known that Mr. Mii.u was learning (Ireek at three years 
old, but if lie had only bi*eu his own (.Irimtor he would have 
taken cave that little boys .should be born with a roady- 
iiiado knowledge of (1 reek and every thing else; or rather 
that there should be no liltlo boys at all, but that men 
should come forth at once full grown and fully endowed. 
^J'lio forces of nature seem to have inspired Mr. Miia* with 
a childish feeling of liate and terror, Poric’s “ Shall gra- 
“ vitation cease w'hen you go hy ? ’’may, ho says, bo a just 
rebuke to any one wlio is so silly as to cxj>ect common 
Ijumaiunoralily from rial are; but if the niicstioii were between 
two men, instead of between a man and a natural plieiio- 
m( 3 non, this would be tliuiight a. rare piece of irnpudenco. 
“ A man who should persist in burling stones oi' firing 
“ ca?inon wlicn another 1110.11 ‘goes by’ ; and, having killed 
“ him, should urge a similar plea in exculpation, would 
“ very deservedly be found guilty of murder.” In short, 
he adds, nearly all tho things which men iiro hangetl or 
imprisoned for doing to one another arc nature’s every- 
day performances. The philosopher would evidently havo 
liked to hang nature if ho could, but naturiil phenomena 
are unfortunately beyond tho reach of the criminal law. 
The genei'al conclusion at which he arrives seems to bo 
that the Principle of Good vvould long ago h.avo broken 
down in a liopeloss struggle with tlio nmleliceut powerd if 
tho Creator hud not been heljied by hi.s ejmtures’ to do 
what' he cohljl not do for himself, and that i1> is high time 
that men should rfecognizo their own merits, and wo^’sbtp 
themselves as the real sanemra of tho world. 

There is, of course, noticing new in tho tirade against 
tlw injustioo aiid ferocity of nature. It has .been' ofthp 


heard before, and will often be heard again, and a philo- 
Sophy which can only repeat tho stale indictment is not 
mucli to be thankful for. In tho first essay there arqi 
ovidcnl traces of the influence of tho Manicboan coii, A 
victions oi’ the elder Mi(<l. In the second, wbilo it 
acknowledged that Cliristianity ha.s rendered a great service 
in establishing a system of ]mro and exalted morality, 
it is urged Ihat this has now beeomo the property of ^ 
m.ankind, and that the .supernatural character which was 
at fii-st atti-ibuted to it, and which was perhaps necessarv 
in order to seiMire its general acceptance by mankind, 
may l>e .snfely fibaudoiied. There is an obvious flaw in 
llur logic of the argument that, because Christianity has 
jifliioved so imieh. it would now be well to give it up and 
try a subsliiute of a novel kind. Ihit the admission is 
signilickni that a substitute is indispensable, [f Mr. MlLl< 
liad liveil less in tlio closet and more in tho world, how’ould 
perha[>y have undei-.sloorl the liopelessnoss of attempting to 
lift the world to the highest point of spiritual eflbrt by ^ 
means of tliat vague interest in “tho mii versa! good'* 
wliich is called tho roligioii of humanity. So far liis 
system would seem to lie a sort of eompromise between 
tin* view.s wiiieh he derived from liis father and tho 
tli(‘(M-les of CoMi'c. Ill the coucliiding essay he is dis- 
posed to mivivikUt the immortality of the soul, but at flio 
same time pleads for the K3^stomatie eiiltivation of hope “ iU 
“ i he region of imaginat ion merely.” I lore, again, ignorance 
of Jminiin nature is betrayed in the supposition that hope will 
ever oper.iie as powmTully as actual l)elief, or Can be sus- 
tained w it limit ( onrideiiee in its realizat ion, llnniariity is 
not very )ik«-ly to be kindled to eiithnsiasm by the process of 
allowing “ tbo imagination to dwell by profereneo on- those 
“ possibilities which are at onee the mo.-^t (romforting and 
“ the most iui prindng, without in the least ilegreo overrating ” 
•—that is, r(*ally believing in tho solidity of the grounds 
“ for ex|.u‘et iiig ihat thi'so rather than any other will be tlio 
“ possibilities actually realized.” Mr. Mill in I'ifeet says, 

“ The only w'ay of alleviating tbo great, and to a largo ev- 
“ tent inevitable, misery of existence by indulging in 
“ di'cams of jiossibilitios which, howe.ver, you must bo 
“ careful in your waking hours not to expert to happen.” 
lu Ollier words, existence is to ho divided into two parts, 
in one of which man is to bo opprcsscMl by tho desolation of 
reason, while in the other ho is to console himself with the 
fitful satisfactions of the opinm-catcr. ]Mr. Mill’s own 
writings illusti ato the natnnil results of the experiment. ( )u 
tho whole, tliese essays will be disappointing to those vvlio 
expect(‘d much from tlieni; but after leading tho 
ljitifirn.plnj the expectations of mo.st ])ersou 3 must have 
been r*xeeedingly moderate. 


mF. SFOTCll EBT:CATI 0 \ PtElWlT. 

Hoard of Education for Scotland have presented 
- their Jh-poil for 1S73 to tho Committee of Council. 
Tlio first meeiiiig of the iioard was held iu October 187^, - 
but they were not able to begin regular wr)rk until the ■ 
close of the year, so that the period covered by tbo Report 
is really identical with the first year of the Hoard’s exisjtoiKtt. 
Thero lias Jiitlierto been a very general impression that, irt • 
the rural districts at all events, tho Scotch provisipri for 
education is very much in advance of tho English. The 
Report seems to show that this impression re.sts 6 ti nothing 
iniicb bi'tlev than assumption. In many imrishes ‘ tho 
school buildings were found to be quite innde((ualO“Tar the 
children requiring education; in others they were alDa()Bt 
in ruins; and, “ iiotwithslandiiig the stringent provisions 
“ of tho law as it existed prior to th6 passing of tho.^ 

“ Education Act, there are a number of parishes in which 
“ heritors had neglected to provide either a school-house 
“ or teacher’s (Iwelling.” The Board estimafco that 
thero are more than 70,000 children for whom’ there is at 
present up school accommodation. To meet a deficiency of* 
this kind is a work ot much greater difficulty in Scotland , 
than in England. In many Highland parishes V the 
“habitants arc congregated in small groups itiatij jnileS 
“ asunder, and on islands separated by a wid6 extant of ., 
“open sea from tho mainland or any other » island.’/ 
.Children cannot go to schoof fif they have to. Cross nmtin' 
tains and loehs to get there. Education must be brouglvji' 
,within their reach, and tho consequence of thi^s fiecessity is 
that schools have to be very mucE more mimorous, very 
much smaller, atd tboreforo very muqli tnorG costly, tlu^ii ^ 
m jbuvvlaiia parlsbes. Jn Gairlopb, in . Ross-shire, for 
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tunple, there are only 850 children of school age, or jasfc the 
right number for one good schobl. But they are scattered 
along a seaboard ninety-six miles in* length, and ten 
4 ^i 9 chools will bo needed to take them all in. In Applecross 
there aro only 443 children, but eight schools must be set 
up before they will all have a school within a possible 
from their homes. On one of the islands at tho 
extreme south of tho outer Hebrides there are thirty 
children of school age, and tho lowest estimated expense of 
building n school and teacher’s house is Scot. Tho annual 
cost of carrying on the school after allowing for tho ex- 
pected Government grant will bo over looZ. a year. Tho 
whole annual rental of tho island is only 57^. js. In a 
fairly well-to-do parish it is calculated that a threepenny 
rate will raise 7^. 6 d. for each child in average attendance 
at school. • But in Orkney a threepenny rate would only 
raise i«. iid. for each child, while in Shetland it would 
only bring in i«. per child. It is clear that some sjKJcial 
provision will have to he made for tho children living in 
these jparishes. The Scotch Education Act recognizes this 
necessity to some extent, but not apparently to an extent 
at all commensurate with tho necessity of the case. By 
the 67th section a Parliamentary gmnt not rxcceding 300/. 
may bo made towards building a school in any parish 
. eituatpd in certain counties in which a school rate of not 
less than nincpenco in tho pound has been levied. But in 
many parishes a rate of ninopenco in the pound, with 300?. 
thrown in from the Parliamentary grant, would not go 
more than half-way towards providing the school, and then 
tho current expenses would remain to be met. In one 
Shetland parish it would take a rate of four shillings in 
tho pound to carry out tho i)rovisiona of tho Act. 

Professor Ramsay has made a special report to tho Board 
on tho educational circumstances of Orkney and Shetland. 
H© suggests that in some of tho poorer districts tho school 
mi^hi. be carried on by a pupil teachei’ from a neighbour* 
ing scliool. This pupil or assistant tcaclujr might live 
with 'the teacher of the chief school, and tho expense 
of building a teacher’s school house would thus bo saved. 
Tho younger children would attend the subordinate 
school, while tho bigger boys might get as far as tho 
principal school, and tho teacher of the latter might take 
nis assistant’s place one day in tho week. Tho instruction 
thus provided would bo better, Professor Ramsay thinks, than 
it would be if a third-rate grown-up teacher wore employed. 
In some of the islands, however, there will bo no larger 
school within rcach. A pupil teacher, for example, could 
hardly be detailed for service in Fair Isle orFoula,two islands 
containing between them about eighty children of school age, 

' situated forty milc.s out at sea, and maintaining no 
regular communication with the mainland. These aro 
extreme cases, but there aro many small islands which, if 
tlieylhad to depend on tho visits of a teacher living on tho 
mamland or in another island, would go without schooling 
many days in oveiy year. Professor Ramsay thinks that 
this ooso may bo met by the employment of fomalo teachers. 
The gohopl Boards, he says, have, as a rule, n strong pre- 
judice against this plan, “simply bocauso they have 
. “ ♦‘never had experience of any female teachers but 
“xlecropid old women who have in neglected comers set 
“ up adventure schools of the most wretched kind.” The 
'experience of America shows that there is no rciison why 
women should not teach boys as well as girls with com- 
plete success, and it will probably bo found very much more 
|)racticebIo to^ maintain trained teachers in remote islands 
if M^men are substituted for men. There will remain the 
islands in which there are only five or ton children to bo 
, taught and' no day school for them to be sent to, unless 
/ one^is specially set up for them. It appears that tho 
Scliool Boards aro of opinion that it will generally be prac- 
. ticablo to make arrangements for having these children 
bearded out among relatives or friends near some good 
Uphool for as many months as will make up the 150 attend- 
' anCes required by tho Code for children living more than 
miles from school. 

]|P^o8Sor Ramsay’s Report also deals with the application 
' <|f coiUpulsion to these island districts. As regards actual 
ffistance from school, he does not think that it will bo found 
ft'BCrioua obstacle. Tjio vast nuyority of the children of 
> tokney and Shetland wilP have a sphool within two, mile, s 
' of thienl, ' But the weather through which they will often 
have to go to scjiool will be a very great obstacle indeed. 
Oturing JUapy months of thb year “ terrific gfiies sweep 
the islands, an^ the rain comes* ip* cold 
'slices, at a cuttitfg angle.’' . Ip.winter Hiiotfe l 


often not bo six children in sohool out of sixty in 
general attendance. This especially applies to tho younger 
children. As regards tho elder boys, their labowr is 
wanted daring a great part of the your on the crofts or in 
fishing. “It is a common thing to find two crops of 
“ children attending a school during the year ” — the 
younger coming in summer, when they aro not kept at 
home by stress of weather ; tho elder coming iu winter, 
when tliey are not kcj>t at home by stress of em- 
ployment. Professor Ramsay rightly says that, as tho 
compulsory clauses will have to be worked so as 
not to seriously interfere with tho habits of tho people, 
“ under no circunistancca will it bo possible for all tho 
“ children of school age to bo attending school at one time.” 
He has accordingly recommended School Boards in Orkney 
to bo satisfied when tliero is school Lrccommodafcion fur four- 
fifths of tho children requiring education, and School Boards 
in Shetland to bo content with providing accommodation for 
three- fourths. In the Lowlands tho Board of Education report 
that the operation of tho compulsory clauses lias on the 
wliole been satisfactory. Tho mere announcement that the 
powders C5ntrust(id to tlio School Boards were about to bo 
jmt iu force has usually been sulllcicnt to bring tlie 
majority of the defaulters to confess and promise amend- 
ment. In one <lisli‘ict in Oliisgovv the School Board fouml 
more than i,^|oo cliildreu not under instruction. Of these 
1,090 are now at scliool, and in only six ciisos ha.s it been 
nccc.ssary to take legal proceedings. Jn another district 
there were m arly 3,000 children nob at school. Of tlioso 
1,400 have boon got hold of without diHicnlty, and it is 
expected thot anotber t,ooo will be sent as soon as accom- 
modation can bo provided for tboiii. 


1 1 Y nOTIl KTI ( ’ AL 11 1 STOK Y. 

rpUE great qiieHlion, what would have happened if stunelhing 
-L else had not liappeiu'd, has exercised the- in^'ciniily c»f many 
historians, iind, but lor a ciu-lain that it is not likely to loud 
to very proHtablc resuhi^, miglil have been a very popular imiuRe- 
inent. lii^tluit day, which some tliinkers profei^s to Hntieip:ite, 
when hislory will ho reduced I 0 a bcieiice, tho priihloms thus 
suggested will douhllesn receivt^ tmu'e atleution. The .Undents 
who undergo the exaniiunti<ins of the fiiiim' will ho nfiked to sketch 
the lustory of England on tho assumption that llm Coiniuoror was 
beaten at I tastings, tJiat the Spimish Aimada had (jHectod a land- 
ing, or tliat a hulkd had gone through Cb'eniwell’s heart at lii.T first 
skirmish. Ivuowingfill tlio elements of the prubleiu, and being 

S rovided with a perfect ealculus of Immau nature, our ouiDiscient 
cseeiidants will be able to work out the results ju.st ns nn 
Hstrononier could delt’miine the motions of the solar system on the 
h vpothe.sis of the planets ha v ing been placed nt otlier tbnii their actii.al 
distances. Tor tlie present our knovvlcdgo of such matters is so 
limited that it is useloBs to luuneli oursf'.lvea without cliart or com- 
pass on the boundless sea of conjectural inquiry. Such (juehtiims 
as wo have suggested have geuerully been put by those hislor'mis 
who delight in the nnixiin that gre.it evouls spring from trilling 
causes*, and who tlierefore eontemplalo hislory n.s the record of a 
serit*^ of accidents rather tliun ot n regular ( volution. If tho 
world is but the scene of a gi*eat game of chess, tiic smallest altera- 
tion in tho position of a pawn niiiy bring about changes nf the 
utmost importance. An inver.'^ion of tlnj issue (jf any of tho 
“fifteen ilecisivo b.'iUles” might have radically altereil all later 
history, and a luilleL or an arrow might tJn'refore havci done the 
work. The historian, on the other hand, who attends e.xclii.sively 
to the deeper forces wliicli are at work beneath tho surface of 
society, is inclined to regard such events as only affecting the 
superficial order of occiiiTcnre.s, and delenniiiing rather the mode 
in which llie rtjsult is altuined than tho result itself. Tlio issue 
of a particular battle, he would say, may bti determined by clutiicc ; 
but tho issue of a struggle hidween two different mces or civiliza- 
tions will depend upon more [lerm.’inent inid aseertaiu.ible causes. 

ICxeept 03 bringing out hiicli differenccjs of principle, the 
discussion of the “ iuigh1-h:ive-been ” is rightly assumed to be 
ft rather childish Hmii.‘'cment. Rut, though sen.sih!c men do 
not waste their hraims over such prolitles-i iiiipiirios, a Ucit refer- 
ence to hypothetical hi.storv is exceedingly common, and affects 
a good inaiiy popular theories. All crilicism of political action 
of course involves some tacit asouuiptions. If you say tbst 
ft given lino of policy would have produced a certain resull, you 
assume that the policy wns in some sense practicftblo, and this 
assumption frequently invoh es a great deal nioro than is at first 
sight obvious, und not un frequently amount.s to simply bt'gging tlie 
question, if Louis XVL liad been a man of geniiid rind cvuimge, 
it i^ suggested, tho catastrophe of the French Revxilulion might 
have been supersoded by a gr.iduftl reform. This Sfntement as- 
fiumes that the social order xvna suHiclentlv sound to admit of 
calm robonstructiou ; for tho most intelligent archihjct cannot 
uild ftii enduring edifice out of rntten nuitcvials. 'J’he wliolo 
qiie^loin would tbereforo tur|i upon an eatilnute of certain fact.s 
.as to*, which it is dillicull, or rather impossible, to obtiin ftt 
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fclw proiJiMifc day any roiuluBive iuforinatioTi. When it 
further attempted to draw coucliirfions tor oiir preaent 
guidance from such spocuhiiitjti.s, we liiid that the iieglei't of 
the neccttsaiy conditions Las t‘n*([UfinUy mnd«^ Iho whole aifrument 
woilVilofts. ns take, for eKamplcj u line of reasoning which ia 
extremely ])opulav with Mr. Oarlylo and his disciple Mr. Fronde, 
They are ooiwtimtly pressing upon ns the doctrine — a doctrine with 
which in this form wo are certainlv not disposetl to Ibid fault — 
that no policy ean bo pern unit nit ly satisfactory wliieh ia not 
tbundt^d upon the etcmal laws td' justice, and whicli does not 
imply nrolound respect for Ikt'lH and contempt for shama. 'I’lic 
last niuT of FnglHiid, they proceed to say, who 'acted in that 
spirit, was Orouiwell; and all the eiils from which ^^o hii\e ^iuce 
hi ilfcn'd Would have been avoided if only w'o could have Icnl an 
Mtihrohcn series of (h’ljiiiwclJs from Iho days of tiu* (’ommonwcallh 
to our own. If it is replied that Uroniwidl's policy is coiulciiincd 
by Ihf! fact tliat it Imaicht about the icactioii under ( diaries Tl., 
they .simply i-cply that Charles 11. ought to liave bet'n another 
Cromwell. Kngli.sh policy in Ireland, Mr. I‘>oud(* lias been 
recently telling ,js, has jiroduccd nil kinds of nii.-chicf in 
l^oth countries becamst; wo. did not carry out the ( ’romwollian 
policy, ir, instead of fuh)[>ting the Parliaiiieiitiiry system wdlli <Ul 
ite corrupt iotiH, we had unirorinly done what waus rig lit with a 
strong hj'ud, Iivland w'onld lung agi» ha\e Ijccu a IVolcstant, and 
thereh^ro a lo\al, country, and such things a.s Fcnlanism, lloini' 
itule, and agMiiMn agitetinii wMiild have been Killed at the. root. 
If we grain for the sii he of argnmicnt the upon which 

the whole argument evist'^— nanudy, that ( !rr:.iiw<,ll wji3 really the 
most upright .md intelligcuit of rnlcv;i • iL i.- (»lu itsis lliat tlu' specu- 
lation i;i .*liil worthless, hcniuse it in\ol\cs joi unjusliliuhle cs.- 
cursion into hj potlictical hislory. If we arc pci'inittcd to a.^-snuu* 
such a inir.udo a.s a corilijiuourf Ruoccs.>ion of perfectly pure ami 
intelligent alwduto rulers, why nia} we not make iiiiy other a.S'mmp- 
tion whuliMiit.s ourca.'tj'f \\ h\ may we not s.iv, for example, that 
the .sy.s»cm of policy actually mloptcd w'ould have produced the 
most inc^lim.i1)l(\ rt>ull.s if only the Iridi Parliament liad hocn 
alway- imh'pcndt'nt, intcHieciil, and lioiie''t? ()nci> a.ssume th.at 
any sinics «>fmcn, or of hodii's of men, will always do exactly what 
is rh.’hl, and you can lane no dilhiuUyin showing how Idopi.i 
may b'i at once rcidi/(‘d e\cn in Ivchnul. d’hc uiisw'cr winch 
W'ouid he made to this ohjoi-lion w^)ul(l uo doubt bo that 
tile cou.-liliiiiou of tile g'ox'‘niing body was sucli as necey- 
unrily to g* u -rate co»'ni]'Uon and iiiciimiiotciicc. 'Phat, of course,, 
was th(‘ case, hcc. U'i* we know whai > fually Imppeucd. 
'Hie c\jM>nmcnt was liicd, and tlu‘ failure eeiaiomned the police 
adopted. Hut then wo liavo cl< arly no rigdit to rts&unic tlc.l 
an experiment xs’liicb was not tried would have .succcctled 
any better’, whil'd it miglit ]iov,ihly have led lo still inoro <liy- 
itetrons results. It is at least conecuablo that a CromxvelUan 
.system of government in t!ie Jiaiids of sm'li men as riilist Fnglaml 
during the eighteeutli century might have productal an amount of 
corruption and oppression uii[«ainl]«'led in tjie ln.st<»ry of the wuirld. 
It is f'fisy to give al ‘>ohi(e power in iniagdnati(ai to a set of ruler.s, 
but the question as to the use wliicb they would liave made of it 
i.s one wdiieli would have to bo (hdermined from a careful examina- 
tion of th(-ii' (lispo.siiioM, and xvliich is ci-rlainly ni>^ an.sworeil by 
llio bold a.'-'.umption tliid, they W’Onld alwaiys have done light. 
And yet it is only by laeitl v making this assuinjitiun that any colour 
<(f phiusihility can bo pul upon the conclusions deduced for our 
benelit. If the Ihitish Kmpire wert! always under thegoxern-i 
uieul of a (h’muw’ell evmy thing would go right. 'I'lns may ; 
or may not be true; Iml, true or false, it belongs to the' 
domain o’* liypolhetii'iil lii-lory xAhieli has no p«)mts of (’ont.'iet 
with the .ichuilly exiMLing world, and may be h ft for the con- ; 
snleriitioii of per.-»(‘us xvho like to indulge in an idle play of the 
iimigiiuitimi. 

It would be easy to illiistriito the .snnu' fallacy from tluM»ns1.s of 
diiVerent schools; as in fact it is merely one version of the maxim 
common to all bohl theori/.ei's, lanf. pin j four Ics fails. The rovolu- \ 
liouary pavt\, for exaniple, used to assuixi us, as the coarser expo- ! 
iieuts ol their doctrines eontiiine to assure ns, that all tyranny was ! 
pnalueed by the wickedness of King’s, that aupcr.stil ion was invented | 
by priests, and that women have been enslated by the brutality of 
men. Abidisli kiiig-'s and priests, and give women equal lights, 
iiml all tlioM.' ovil.s will disjipjicar. Onn' more w'o are in the region 
of hxpoilii'ticai ]ii.*»tory. We are tacitly assuming^ that loyiilty and 
fiiitli were mere supmlieiul fashiouc, and that the .subordination of 
tlio weaker sex tlepended upon nothing but the phy.sicnl .strength 
of miilo®. If those doctrines are true, mankind may bo suitetl fur a 
free and eijnal republic without a ehiirch fiml w it hout marriage. But 
the aiUoeates of imcli theories luwer trouble them.solve.H to explain 
how, if maukliKl were iialurally perlecl, lying and bullying came to 
have sneh force, or how, if they are natural Iv iinpm fect, lluxso power.s 
of evil are to bo suppressed for the future \»y a simple abolition of 
existing institutions. If wo insist upon admitting fuels and 
fr.'uiiing instil III ions for men as they arc mid nut a.s they ought to 
}ik\ w'u nro iiidi ed met by one ditliciiKy. Are we not, in (act, 
drifting into a kind of political fatuli.mi P As.'^ume, it may bo said, 
that xvhaleu'i’ I’ould uot h.axc heeii otherwise, and of course all 
hvpotlieses will be purely fnvoloiis. A bullet, it may be, has 
chfuiged the I’oursC of liisiory ; but tlieii the bullet could’ no more 
liave taken a diifercnt path, ov the man whom it hit have been 
sl.andingan inch turtherto the right or tlm^left, than a goveru- 
nieut could have bt^en coinjiosed exclu.sively of virtuous persons, ov 
than the earth could luivc followed a dilVoreut orbit. It ia there- 
fore just as huvolous to say xvliat would have happened had the 


smallest conceivable changi? been mado in the conditiona of the 
problem its to s:iy what w^ould have inipixmcd if virtue and in- 
Udligenco had heiui iiuiversally substituind for vice and stupidity. 
But 1:0 accept this (locti’ine would be to abolish all attempta to . 
modify the course of human alfuii's, and to permit the groat 
niachiiie to go on grinding out happiness or mi.stnT, consoling 
ours-clves as widl as wn can with llm rcllection that: whatever Js is 
right. 

Wo shall cert.iinlv not discuss tho everlasting probloin of neces- 
sity vprrus tVec-wifl; but it is ouny to olisc’rve that upon any 
hypothesis this is not the legitimate conclusion. Nobody disputed 
lliat our w’iJl, wduitever may be tho jirccise meaning ol the word, 
and whether or not ii. may rightly lie called free, can modify the 
course of human iilf.iirs within c.ertiiin limits, which , moreover, may 
Lo lery strictly defined. There arc ninriy things which a wwo 
.vtate.siiuin cun do, and many lUiire xvhich are ontm'ly beyond his 
power. Ho cannot, for <*vamph‘, produce a fljmsmodic cliango in 
human character or in human beliefa; and he ciiimot foresee tlie 
l‘iilure exeept in the most imperfect and conjectuml ffi.shion. If, 
therefore, iiccmding to the old jihrase, w« con.sidor history ua 
“philosophy leaching by cMunplos,^’ it may be prohteble to con- 
sider what would ha\e been the results of sueh a policy as 
could 1 i:j\o l)e,en adopted by n .sl ite.-maii of the tiuic, woiliiiig 
with .such me.terials m.s w'ere jit band and upon sueh inibrma- 
tion as xvia^i then open to him. Directly wo transgi'ed.s these 
conditions xve get into tlio unnrotitabie regions of pure 
eoiijecture. For ex.ampk', it mi^rhl Ixi a prolitablo iiiMuiry 
wlielher, if the pol'u’N .uhocated by Ihirke bail been adopted, it 
would have been pos.^iblo to si.v(^ I lie fJrii/udi F.mjiire in America. 

It i.s true that e\e]i .sucii j'lu inquiry iiivt>lves aoino rather bold 
aS'.umptiiiiis. It ;iF.siune.s that the Kiiglish (-Joa ernnient of the day 
w'a.s siillii’ieiitly eiilightene.d, not indeed to be gener.illy aa intelli- 
gent us Hurke, but lo l»o eapybloof iippreeii'tiiig his wdffdom. This 
Ls a bold hypothesis, hut it is notbovund the region of the fairly con- 
ceivable, and (hoiv'foi-e not beyond the range of combinal ions which 
may bo expected to oeeur at some ruliire tiuu'. Ky w«)rkinir it (Uit 
we might derive some useful hints aa to tlie colonial pjdiey of the 
futuri*. But it Avould bo not only useless, but might veiy possibly 
bi‘ uikscliievous, to inquire what would Imvo happeiu'd if fijl 
FrigliHlniieu iiiul Ameiieaiisin lho.se diiyslmd heim perh’elly re.isoii- 
ing animals. Jt might, wm‘ say, be misi’hievous, bi'cnuso it would 
eneourago the common fa lliu’v thnl wo may noglei-t the most 
esseiitiui condition of all politieal probliuns -namely, the stupidity 
and soltishiu’ss of the average liuui.iu being. 'Iho hypollu'ticid 
modu of reasoning is temptiug, bocauso it enables its author 
to talvo an njqiarently lugh nioi’al point of view, ilo 
iiisi.^ls with great coipha.'is on tiio doetiiue that a politii’al 
t.Nhteiu is good In so lar ns it is just and veraeious. Ite 
ht'coijies HO ('hxjiieiit upon this topic that ho thinks hliiihidf 
oiitItI(‘d to ]Kiss o\er as degrading (he subsidiary but all-imporlant 
questions by what means veracity and a sense of justice can be eul- 
tivated amongst human Ixuiigs, assuiiiing them to be such as they 
aetiially are. He despises all quebtiuns of macliinery its only 
worthy of grovedliiig utilitarianH, and tlimi unconsciou.sly .slides 
into Iho immoral doctrine that tho end jn.stities tho means. He 
assiime.s (hat tho nhortest moile of uirivuig^ ut porfeet jnslico must 
be the best, and ihend’ore takes for granted tho exist cnee of a 
virtuous despot or a purely reasonable deiuorr.icy, as if such things 
xvere. to be lead for tho asking. lJudoubtoilly Khort cuts lo perfec- 
tion iiTo very tempting in every branch of speculation ; nut, if 
politie.s ari^ ever to he made an experimental scienee, tho tirat 
condition of sucees.sfal inqiiii’y must bo to start from actual facts, 
mid Huiumurily to put aside aa imdevant all speculations wiiich 
iibsumi! 08 their basis a statu of things of tho pobsibility of which 
xve have no guarantee, and which all experience teaches us lo reject 
us visional^’. 


MK. lULSKlN ON MU. RUSKIN. 

IX/TOXTAlGNJ'I begins his famous essay ^H)f Coaches’’ with 
IV J, liucrelius, and (‘nds it with Atahualpa. But he is not more 
di.‘icursive than Mr. lluskin, who ranges in a few pagt»s of J^ors 
Uuviffcra from Croydon to A.ssisi, and from his aunt at Berth to 
Arimlne in Naxos. Vet coinjiaring >Mr. Buskin with Vlontaigne 
would ill iirsl sight appear like drawing a parnllolbelweeii Somtes 
and the author of the maxim about men who have brains and no 
money. Mr. Buskin has, however, in an eminent degree one of 
Mimtaigues most prominent characteristics. He can interest a 
wide circle of readers in mere personal details. He can write long 
ptissftges with no very apparent tbilt, yet be sure to be read to the 
end. He carries you baeJe and forward in time, and up and down 
on the earth, tii his w ill. Almost everybody disagrees witli him. 

It matters little to him, though he sometimes refors to the fact witli v 
regret. He i.'?, in one sense, as eijotiaticoi or self-satislied as Mon- 
taigne. Mr. Buskin uses himsoll, his pociiliarilies, his tastes, Jil^ 
misfoi-tuiies, his disappointments, his pleasures, his recollection.^, 
the one never-failing source of illustration for whatever subject lie 
may discuss. Jn this he lias cfiught to a nicety the manner of the 
French essayi-st, and wo have no fault to line! with him Hlh* it. Mr. 
lluskin is an interosLing person, and sooner or later xvhat he does 
will havo to be recorded with c;ire, and will form a wibioet for. the 
writers of important books. It is well, therefore, that he gives us 
finments of aulubiogTaphy in his lifetime. Would that ^Ir. .Mill 
had done the sanio ! Bat’ Montaigne apart from his essay's wan 
nobody. He cannot havo felt in his lifetlmo that tho account 
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he gives of hiiuBolf would ever ho very interesting to any one 
except as illustrating the matter in hand. With Mr. Ruskin it is 
. dideront. lie is ah'oady a man of sufficient mark to make It a 
^ subject of considerable interest to a la^e circle to know whether 
he takes sugar in his tea or likes cats. IIo must be quite aware of 
this. We cannot toll whether Fort Ckvipera has a wide drcula- 
tion^ and is a groat success, commercially \ indeed, we more 
than suspoct, and Mr. Ruskin all but tells us, that it is not. But 
it has a circulation, and a certain number of people take it and read 
it with avidity. Mr. Ruskin perhajw feels like the curate whose 
congregation on a wot Sunday amounted to two wople, and who 
gave tliem his host sermon, feeling they were entitled to it for their 
zeal in braving the rtiin. But Mr. Uuskin’s audience cmve for 
personal knowledge of the object of their admiration. They wish 
to know all about his birth, parentage, and education. They 
desire information as to his fortune, and like to heir how his 
money is invested. Tliey would pry into the origin of his family 
and inquire after his maternal grandfather. And the supply tiqnala 
the demand. Mr. lluskin is indulgent. Ho gives them, to use his 
own words, so much of autohiogiuphy as it seems to him desirable 
to write. Fors Clnwjcra is the acknowledged channel by which 
the appetite he has created is to ho appeased ; and we need make 
no apology for venturing to recall wlmt ho has so far made, known, 
and for endeavouring t.o place these autohingraphical notes in a 
chronological and regular order. They are scattered through tho 
forty-six numbers which up to the presout time have hum pub- 
lished. They occur tipropo^ of art, science, histori , religion, and 
political economy. ^M»ey are not dragged in, but seem to come 
naturally and as if by virtue of a fixetl law. When at Olivi&tnias 
he laments the excessive infant mortality of our large t<nvim, and 
quotes newspaper statistics to show the oflects of eniplo\ing 
women in factories, ho incidentally informs us that liis inolhir 
soothed his youthful slumbeis with “ lJush-a-bye, baby, U]ion the 
tree top"; and bo adds a memory of tlie dawning intelligcnco 
which objected to a defective vhymo in tho first, two lines. So, 
loo, when in August be copied a part of a tVeacai by Simon 
Meinmi iu the Duoino of Klorence, he took occasion, as ho described 
the King, the Pope, and the Emperor, to tell us (hat his maternal 
grandmothers inn bore the sign of tho Old Kina’s Ile.ad.*’ It i.s 
while lecturing squiuM tliat he inf(»rm3 us that his nntlUer was* a. 
SJiilor’s (l.iiighter, and his atint a bakers wife. A }\'ur ayo, w'riting 
of Sir Walter Scott’s early training, he told us how he himself was 
taught to road; and, a month ago, ho described tlic plea- 
sure ho derived from lingeuing in his aunt’s bukobouse, and 
said he was reminded of it by the Sacristan’s cell ut Assisi. 
Mr, Ruskin tnllis constantly of himself, )et he is not sellisli. 
II is egotism is like the innocent egotism of a child wliich 
always supposes the whole w'orld to he com'erned in the sad story 
of a bruised elbow or a broken toy. We must all sympathi/.o 
with the inevitable “ least shade of sliynchs ” whiclj nicreiising 
prosi)erity drew between IJuntcr Street, Rrniiswick Square, and 
^^avket Street, Croydon ; and we cannot but rejoico wdien tin? lamily 
goes rtgain to visit the homely aunt, to walk on Duppas Hill and 
on the heather of Ad<.lin;jtuU.” 

Mr. UiKskin’s father, he h'lls us in the tenth number of Fors, 
began biisiucHS ns a wljie nnu'chiint with no ca}iitel juid a cou- 
siderable amount (jf dcbl bequeathed by hie grandfather. He paid 
his debts and iiiado money, aud his son has written on the granite 
slab over his grave that he was an entirely honest merchant.’’ 
There is a charming passage about his travels through Eiigknd 
with his fatlier, the botilw he used to road, the pictiu’es ho used to 
see, and how early ’he discovered the political trutli that it was 
better te live in a small house and have Warwick Castle to he 
a.stonished at than to live iu Warwick Castle and have nothing to 
he astonished at. Indeed, lie goes further in this connexion, for 
ho adds that he is obliged to rt;fu«e many kind invitations to 
America bccuusc ho could not, even for a couple of months, live in 
a country so miserable os to possess no c*xstles. In his twenty- 
fourth letter we have an account of his surname. He does not 
like the look of it, he says, because, hb he apprelumds, it is only 
short for “ Bough SkiTi ” in tho sense of Pig-skin ; ” and he cauuot 
find historical mention of any other fonn of the name, except in a 

5 lace to wliich he has lost tho reference, as that of the leading 
evil of foiu’, Red-skiu nini Blue-skin, and ho forgets tho skins of 
the other two, who performed in a religious phiy of the fourteenth 
century. This dt'vivation can hardly bo taken seriously, but Mr. 
Ruslcin gives no indication in the context of any intention of 
joking. If there is any doubt that R>uskin means little Iluas,” 
or Russian,’ it may be dorivwl from a dimiiuitive of Iialpli, 
innumerable forms of which exist. Afr. Ruskiu’s father had a 
taste for art, and as to his other relations, wo read tliat, be- 
sides the bilker’s wife of whom wo have spoken, bo had an aunt 
married to a tanner; and that there itsiia to bo a greengrocer 
h./ of his iiame in a small shop near the Crystal Palace. His 
maternal grandfather went to sea at Yarmouth, and was killed 
when two-and-thirty years of age by trying to ride instead of walk 
into Croydon ; he got his crushed by the horse against tho wall, 
and dim of the hurt’s mortifying.” IIo was eugag<?d, as lilr. 
Ruskin believes, in the herring trade, but we are not told his name. 
He appears to have entertained the prevalent notions of his day as 
to matters of family disoipline, for though he spoiled his two 
daughters when he was at home, he could not forgive any tendency 
to equivocation, and the future Mrs. Raskin, havi^ once told him 
a lie, was whipped with a bundle of new broom twigs; but we 
have the satis^tion of knowing that it did not hurt oer^ though 
she thouffht a good deal of it.” There is also an aunt of whom he 


tehs, in Letter X., that she lived in the town of Povtli, gave him 
cold mutton on Sundays, but hatl u gui’deu full of gooseberry 
hushes. What this last particubir implies can only bo kni>wn to 
those fortunate persons who have tested goo^«»ben^es where tbev 
wow in perfection. If nightingales are only to h*^ hcord f^outii of 
tne Trent, gooselierriee can only be oaten north of it. Ho adds:— 

“ My mother, indeed, never went so fiir ns my aunt, nor carried 
her religion down to tho ninth or gkcial circle of lloliuoi*.s. bv 
giving mo cold dinner, and to tliis day 1 am apt to over-eat 
with Yorkshire pudding, in reniembranco of the oonsolation it Wd 
to afford mo at one o’clock. Hood Eridiy also was partly * inters 
meddled,’ as (Uiuuccr w'ould call it, with liarht and sbmk*, because 
there were hot-cross buns at breakfast, though wo had to go te« 
church afterwards.’’ Mr. Uusldn’s rocollccliojis of Simday do not 
appear to be of a plcasirig character. He assiTls thal he lost tin* 
piciisure of three-fitjvoiiths of his life, k*(v.iuHi> of Suiulay, that he 
always had a way of looking; forward to thing and that a land 
shade was cost over the wWe of Erldnv and Saturday by the 
horrible sonbo that Sunday wua coniiug njid im^vitable. 

He very early iqade up his mind on certain met'.iihy«ical 
questions. Before ho was ten years old he had setth d lor hirnseH' 
rospoDwibility ami free will hy jumping up and <lown rui awkward 
turn of four slops, and considering wdiolher it -was lilmly that 
Ood know whoLlicr he should jump only thivo or the whole four 
at a time. Having settled it in liis mind that God knew quite 
well, though he did Did, which ho should do, and also w hether ho 
siiuuld fall or not in tho course of tlii* perlormance -^tliough he 
was altogelhor responsible for tailing c:nv nr-t to fall — ho jicvcr 
troubled bis ht^ad more on Hkj matter. In fiiiollter place lio givcti 
some desci‘i])tion of wluit he mils strong ns-^neiative thney about 
words. When ho was a child tin? word ‘‘ croctttlilo ” always 
seemed ti> him very temtic, and he would even hasltly in sfiy 
book turn a leaf in which it was printed wdth a capital C. Ho 
complains that no one told him that 4Torodi)e only meant “ a 
creature that is afraid of crocusi'S,” Imt he intends to buy in Baris 
an arliliciiil crocodile, and to show it to the lirst lizard hi* me«'tB 
iu Italy, to .see wlial it thinks of it. 

With regard to money matters Mr. Buskin is most explicit. 
He liad, when ho WTote Letter XVIII., liftecn tlionsind jiounds 
in Bank Stuck, for which he got smen per Cent.; but Ibis par- 
licwlar Hoiiree of income seems to ennso him some uneasiness, ns 
he feels suro it reprcsiaits usury, nnd the Hiredors never ask his 
advico as to thtdr investments, or solicit ids su|X*rinU*ndenco of 
th»ur affairs. Mr. Ruskin in the Bink parlour is a frightful 
vision, aUhougli he seems able to mtinape ids honm property at 
Greonw’ich on intclligihlo principles, ami complains just like 
anybody else at the kiwyer’s delays in selling some houses. As to 
bis disposal of his income lie is equally open. Ho not only 
speaks of bis seven tliouhiind a tear, bu! t.'lls >\h)(t he would like 
to do with it. VV'’o really feel a certain hesitaLioii when Wo 
come to those pages. Hi» complains that tim .Xnimicans will not 
sell him a black girl, and namlions bis wi.Vn tt* buy n white one 
with a title. No doubt In* can obt;dn niiinv if he goes th<* right 
way about it ; but he seems to fhiidx he Jms j)<»t mone\' enough 
loft after he has fullilleil eharilahltj obligations, and “ wliito g-ivl'i," 
lie reHocts, “come dear, evtni wlum one lmy> them only lik'e coals 
for fuel.” He regnds l hat he did not live in iho days of .loan of A rc, 
as he would hii VO Ven willing to g’i\e more Iban ten thousand 
pounds for her, and would not ha\e burnt her. Mtiuv oIIh't ir.dte 
of character ho gives us in thcfie notes as to his disi.oVal of monoy, 
and on the w^bolo we can say little in disapproval, cveept of one 
passage, wliich is ceiteinly domornli/.ing according to our mod(‘m 
lighta. Ho dare not, ho says, give a penny to a beggar unless ho 
is sure no clergyman is in sight. 

We have no intention of sucpring at Furs G/nivV/crr/, but it ip 
impossible to j udge of Mr, Ruskin on ordinary grounds of crili- 
ctem, literary or iiioml. Ho takes up a iKisition wholly outside 
the palo of evi’ryday ihoiighl. 31iich of wlmt ho says is iiiterostiBg 
only because ho says it. Many of the am'cdoles are inqiortant 
only as betraying tlio bout of liis miud. WJiole pnjics are occupied 
with disquisitions which have no bojiring on any ((uestion but that 
of Mr. Uii.skiii's standing as an English writer. *On tho other hmnl, 
there are passages full of poetry, of philosophy, of religion, .and of 
art, pasfiiigori such as no other living author could comj)OPe, elo- 
quent and full of meaning, stirring men up to exertion, rai.iing 
them above aordiil considemlioiif?, brightening thidr hope.s, and 
guiding their aspirations. IVn, suddenly, comes soiuo ri'inark 
so exceedingly trivial, or some jneco of political or socitvl 
economy so exceedingly visionary^ that tiio wliole of wluit goes 
witli it is umiToil and tainted. Jt is often dillicnlt, and sometimes 
impossible, to si‘e why disc’ordunt notes are introflmvd into tho 
piece. It is not easy io sa y wlmt purpose is served by recording that 
Mr. Ruskin likes to have two servants with him when he travels, 
that ho is fond of a dish of gl;^mo, that ho eats stmwbmTies and cream 
with pleosun^, that ho once learnt twenty-six chapters of 
the Bible, and that ho contempbtes tho of a hair shirt 
with disfavour. Many people who admire or wonder at his 
writings will like to know that Mr. Ruskin is fiftv-ti\e yettr.s r>f 
age, tliat he oats his breakfast sulkily when coneciing final proo’f 
sheetfl, and is not ablo to coiToct* them ,at all within hearing 
of a Hte^i whistle or within sight of a rainbou . But it is 
a question how far ho is right in gratiiying tliis kind of 
curiosity. He niiaisters to a depraved taste in doing so. 
People are self-coiisdious enough, and meddling enou^jh. 
the present-day, without encouragement fi'om om? win? ii^-sumes to 
teucu everj'body. Ho tells us that he baa eiideavonied in vam to 
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read a senflational novel on sirikcf* *, that when an old woman 
Bold orongoa at three a penny Jie gave her a penny a piece ; that 
1^8 makes bis headache, a peculiarity which lie ehares with all 
Lonaoners, wc auspoct: ho declares himself to be misundei'fltood, 
which we do not doiint ; to be ill-tempered ; to have few early 
friends remaining ; to lie diseouraged'aud disappointed. Ilia servants 
make him enormous lircs on warm days, and he is unable to per- 
suade his cook to concoct tlie famous goose pie after the old rt^cipe, 
“ writteu purely from practico and dedicated to the lion. Lady 
Elizabeth Warburton," in 1791*, one day she wants a new oven, 
another day she has conacicn lions sc.rupies as to the extravagance 
of the pie, and a third she does nut feel wcdl enough to undertake 
it at all. 80 much the better for Mr. Iluskin's digestion, as any 
one will agree who reads the prescription given in the twouty- 
iifth nuinl^er of lors. Mr. lluskin is also gi’oatly exercised ]x*cJiuso 
Messrs. Jlowelland James sent him circulars about silks which 
they have to sell at an alarming sacrifice ; because penny cookery- 
books come to him by post, and, above all, because nn old friend 
asks him to read a text every morning in what lu* calls a Sau.sage- 
book. In the eleventh letter he gives a full account of his re- 
sidence at Leninark Hill, including a statement of the nmt he 
paid, tho number of men ho employed, the shrubs he gr<w, 
and the azaletis ho presented to young ladies. lie tells his 
readers several things about his character loo, some of wliicli 
they Could hardly have gue.sflod ; hut one such note deserves, from 
its wholly unexpected milure, partieular observation. In the 
number of Fur.^ (Haciijira which opened tho present year wo read 
that Mr. Rii-'Kiii con.sid(‘r.s himself a very dill'enuil person from 
wliat most pcr)ple, even of his friends jmda<lmireiH, would suppose. 
His great tli/lienlly — these aro hi.s own wurd.s - of late, wliotlier in 
lecturing or in writing, is in the intensely pmctical and nuitter-of- 
fact character of his ow'u mind, as opposed to tho loquncioUvS and 
speculativo disposition, not only of tho Jintish public, but of all 
hia foruu'r Irieuds, 


TIIK r.MSSON OF TflK UFOKXrS PARK MXPLOSloN. 


N OW llnit th(! inquest on the tliree men wlio were killed 
by tho explosion on Imrd the TiUwnj in the IJegent’a 
(/anal is comdiuled, and that the matejiiils for a coinplelo 
review ol'ail tlui (•ircuinstancos of the ease me bofire us, it imiy bo 
W(uth wliilo to draw somo practieiil h*.ssors '‘i mi tho ocenrnmeo, 
and to considi r in wluil manner London and < Iher towns may bo 
bebt presei ved from a repetition of tho disaster. 

As to the cause of the aceidiml, there is no rea.son to doubt that 
tho verdict of (he jury is correct. strong chain of circmnc,unitial 
evidence (mablod tho fact to be biougbt out very clcarlv that a few 
moineiits before the gr(‘at explosion, IIum’o bud occurred in lIuM-abin 
of the TiUnmi a sort of modified explosion or rapid burst of blue 
liaiiie, not ut all resembling an exjilosion of gunpowder. Tlii.s, it 
was explained and experimentally demoustrahsl, was without doubt 
duo to the ignition, by tlio lamp or tire xvhirh were proved It) Inivo 
been present in tho cabin, of some vapour which, Imving e.scnj»ed 
from a leaky or <lefficlivo cask of benzoline — deposited by 
the CLiio and foresight of tlie (iraud ./unclioji ranal Company 
among the powder- -had percolalecl Ihrougli tho air-holes in tho 
bulkhead si'pavating the eabin from the Btovvage space. Tho 
lire thus established rapidly comnmuieated with the cargo, the 
benzoline vapour acting as a “ iluim*. carrier,” and exploited tho ' 
powder. This explanation of the accident can hanllv fail to eom- 
uieud Itself to the acceptance of every one xvho t}ike.s the trouhlo 
to read tho evidence, and it xvould he mere xva.'^le of time to 
sot forth in detail the variou.s points mid proofs upon which it rests. 
It is inortf profitable to turn from this ])articnhir accident and its 
cause to the general (jueslioii of tin; carriage of explosives through 
populous place.s, a point upon which the facts which xvero elicited 
at the inquest have thrown a great deal of unpleasant light. In 
tho fii’st ^dace, it was very frankly slated by the TiaiUc Mumiger of 
the Oraiid .function Canal (Company tliat, if they are to carry gun- 
powder and benzoline at all, it is inevitable tlnit these' article-s 
should tiwiuenily travel iu the s.iiue boats; and on a subst5qimiit 
occasion he stated, with eipinl Jrankuess, that it wa.s inevitalde 
that tho boaU carrying the gunpowder and tlie benzoline should 
al.HO have fires and lights on houixl. In the second place, wo have 
tho evidence, of a pelroleiim merchant that the leakage or evapora- 
tion of benzoline .and siiuihu- volatile substances forms an appreci- 
able and rocognized animal loss in thetriulo; .and this evidence was 
strongly continued by that of Mr. Keates an<l Hr. Tavlor, who 
bot h testitied to tho almost imjiossibility of preventing the esi'apo, 
even at natural temjioratiires, of tlie volatile v.ipour from packages 
containing benzoline. In the third place, wo have the undisputed 
and indisputable evidence of the soientitic witnesses, and the more 
palpable evidence of ocular douionslralion, that this vapour is of a 
nighly iiillammablo chiu*ac+er, that xvlum diluted with certain pro- 
portions of iitmospheric air it fonns an explosive mixture, and that 
It cun be ignited at “an indelinite distance'’ from tho source of 
supply. Thi.s being the cjtso, it seems to follow, on the autho- 
rity of the Tnif lie Manager of the Craiul Junction (kanal Com- 
pany, that every Canal (Company whieli undertakes the transport 
of gunpowder and benzoline nece.ssanly and unfailingly does so 
under conditions w^bich may ut any moment o^^use an explosion, 
and whi(!li in course of lime must .alni(»&t ineyitjihly do sd. xThis 
point being established, it is interesting to turn to'thfe s^tistica of 
this trade. In I'eply to some questions by Major Mujendie it was 


elicited that the Crand Junction Canal Company alone had carried 
from the City Ha.siu along tho Regent’s Canal in the three months 
preceding tho explosion about two .hundred and thirty-three tons 
of gunpowder, the consignments varyingfrom nine tons downwards; . 
and during this period about one boat per diem waa despatched ^ 
carrying benzoline, naphtha, and things of that sort” with Uie 
powder. As these boats had riso tiros and lights on board, wo arrive 
ut tho comfortable conclusion that the Grand Junction Canal Com- 
pany have- maintained a well-appointed and extremely efficient 
daily torpedo service through tho Regent’s and Junction Canals, 
which sm vic(i, it seems, ia only temporarily suspended in deference 
to the present unreasonable ehullitiou of public feeling, and which, it 
would up[>ear from Mr. Hughes’s evidence, will be resumed a.s soon 
as people luivo come to their senses again, and havo ceased., to 
take a .stupid exception to a practice, simply because it Inas for 
once unfortunately chanced tt» give rise to .some inconveniouco. 
Rut tho fact that tho Grand JiuK'tion Company has made this 
temporary coricossion to popular clamour atlbrds no guarantee that 
tlio trafiie will not continuo to be carried on with increased activity 
by other Companies, one of wliieli at any rate, if we may 
judge from Home rticeiil proceedings iu liow Street, is well 
Vpialili.Hl to liiki‘ llie place of the Grand Junction Company 
in this buHine^s; and if tho torjiedo boat docs not start daily from 
the City Bvisin, we see no reason to doubt that, weather pci*- 
milling, it will take its departure quite ivguhirly from some of the 
other wliarfs in the metropolis. 

It is not uninstriiclive to consider some of the other details 
of manageineiiL of the London gunpowder traffic as re-vciiled by 
hucees.si\e vvitnessi s at the inquest. Tho lamps which are pro- 
vided by the Gniiid Jiinel.ioii Company fur the cabims of their 
torpedo hojils are improvi<led with a .shade of any de.scription ; 
but it is f.iir to observe that the Company do not bind their uarge- 
meii to tJie use of any particular p.attern of lamp, and would there- 
fore peihaps not .absouilely forbid a gla.s.s shade if tJm “captain” 
of a barge chose lo provide one. Naked caudles also arc; not con- 
trary to tli(‘ regnlalioiis. Tin; boats tbcuiselve.s are not sjiecially 
titled or furnished for tho carriage of gunpowder. The metal 
work is of expoM'd iron, and no preciuitions are taken by the la}ing 
down of cloths under Die powder-barrels lo prevent contact of 
grains of escaped powder with the iron .and grit. In tin* Ciiso of 
the YV 76 an/ it sei'iijs from Dr. Taylor's evidence tliat special care 
had been taken t«) provide an efficient means of igniting the gun- 
powder by frie.tion in the, shape of sheets of emerx -paper, 'riie casks 
‘Give sometimes had," and when the poxvdt'r escapes it is gathered 
up and shovelled into the eask again, Ibruiing a pleasant mixture 
of gunpowder and grit for siibK‘'eqLieni introduction into a maga- 
zine. No prec'aiitions are taken to prevmit tlio hargeinen who 
are slowing tho powder from having umtehes in their pockets— 

“ we don’t trouhlo nmc.li about that.” They wear thidr ordinary 
iron-shod, gritty boots while slowing tlm powder, there is no 
order against having tin s on board while loading gunpowder, and 
tlie iidjoiniiig boats may equally havt* their tires alight at this time ; 
indeed, as no one seems to know much of what is on his boiit or 
his neighbours’, it is quiUi clear that no ordera upon this point 
could very w'ell bo attended to. Tim business of loading i.s carried 
on at crowded wharfs iu densely populated parts of London, as 
at the City Basin and else.wliero. All attempts to obtain from tho 
witnesses a statement as to any single precaution whieli was taken 
or directed to bo taken vvitlv gunpowdta* specially — fur which, by 
the way, an extra rate of about one liiindrod percent, seems to have 
been cluirged — faiUul signallv. One witness made a feeble attempt 
to pruiluee tho iuipr'*ssion tliat it was the jy.*actice to water the 
boat .s heibro putting powder on board, but bo was promptly dis- 
po.'^ed (d* by tlie evidtaice of succeeding wilnosacB, who were quite 
emphatic a.s to the ahr>eM(!e of any superliuous precaution of this sort ; 
and there seemed to bo no serious disposition to question the fact that 
gunpowder is habitually handled and despatcheil by tho Grand J unc- 
tion Canal Company ex.actly as if it were somnch llour or soap. No 
notice even of tne consignment is required from the powder manu- 
facturers, m that nn iiideiinito quantity of gunpowder may arrive 
at the wharf at any moment, and there lie among the other mis- 
cellaneoiib stoies, or in tho so-called “magazine” (whieli has been 
condemned by an officer of tho Metropolitan Board of Works as 
wanting iu every elenu'nt that a magazine should possess), until a 
boat happens to be going to tlio particular place to which the 
powder is consigned. “ Tho tarpaulins occasionally fly open,” 
but the Company “ have issued no special orders for the proper 
securing of tarpaulins.'’ 8uch, on the evidence of their own 
officers and workpeople, are the conditions under which tho gun- 
powder and benzoline tralHc has hitherto been carried on in and 
through London by the Grand Junction Canal Company. 

Wliat piospect wo have of any improvement in tho 
business, when tlio Company resume the trade on the sub- 
si deuce of the existing alarm, may be gathered from Mr. Hughes’s 
statement, which he repeated on ro-examination, that the Oom- 
panv ** could not alter Ihoir system of carrying gunpowder, nor'i 
could they see any way to improve it or make it safer ” — which 
there is too much reason to fear is only a sample of the state of 
things elsewhere. That such a state of thinM should exist, and 
that, being known to exist, it should bo possible for it to continue 
for a single day, is, we do not hesitate to say, simply disgraceful. 

, But it is now^ almost exactly ten years since the wWe system of 
tho transit of gunpowder and the absence of supervision and 

g iper legislaMvo precautions with regard to its transport were 
inally and strongly condemned by Colonel (now Major-General) 
xer. And yet during this lapse of timo successive Governments 
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have done no more than nibble at the subject, or set officers U> 
accumulate additional evidence as to the necessity for the amende 
ment of the law relating to explosions. Whoever will take the 
trouble to refer back to certain papers on Gunpowder which W(n*e 
presented to Parliament in 1S65 will there Hnd the strong repre- 
sentation addressed to the Government of that day hy the 
Coroner's jury on the flrith explosion as to the inadoi^^uacy^ of tlio 
existing law j ho will find the subject carol’uUy gone into hy 
Colonel T^oxer, and the dangers which the public are exposed, 
especially in conm^xion with the transport of gunpowder, 
elaborately explained; ho will find a number of miscolla noons 
reports nil pointing in the same direction; and yet during 
these toil yoara this dangerous tmffic has been allowed to con- 
tinue, .and’ no fresh statutory powers of supervision or regulation 
have been asked for — a neglect for which successive Govcrnnieiits 
must share the blame. It is not the least unsatisfactory part 
of the whole afiair that the public alarm consorpicnt on the 
>]rith explosion, which was not less intense than the alarm 
that at present prevails, should have ovaporutoil w'ilhout pro- 
ducing any results ; hut perhaps the true explanation of this is the 
one suggested by Major Majendio in his ltc]»ort of i<S72, that 
while it bus been to the interest of the trade to let sleeping dogs 
lie,” the public “have since 1864 continually anticipated some 
revision of the Gunpowder Acts, and treated as iiiiniiueut their 
promised amendment.” iiowover this may be, it is beyond donht 
that public opinion will now demand, and properly demand, tho 
strict fulfilment of promises of legislative reform too long post- 
poned ; and the question arises what form should tliis action take 
specially in relation to the transit of gunpowder. 

We come now to a consideration of the remedies to bt^ applied. 
Tho favourite remedy at the present moment seems to ho a 
■complete annihilation of tho powder-carrying trade, Ibr practically 
that is wliat the proposition to forbid the carrying of gunpowder 
through London would amount to. As was pointed out by .Major 
Majendio in his evidence on Monday last, If you stop llio 
carrying through London, you must, to be consistent, “ stop it all 
over England in towns and populous places, or bc^tweoii river 
hanka and raised canals, where inundations would do terrible 
damage ; and if you do that,” ho added, “ you strangle the trade.” 
A little consideration will servo to show that this must be so. 
There is no more reason for singling out London for entire 
immunity from this traffic than there would be for .ningling out 
Manchester, or Glasgow, or Leeds, or Birmingham. Su that 
legislation which proceeds upon the principle of n^.•^e^ allowing 
gunpowder to be where an explosion would cause serious damage 
would involve as one of its consequences the stoppage of all 
traffic in this article through every town in the kingdom. Uhvitmsly 
this is impracticable. Many of tho large tviwns avo directly 
nourished by industries, such as tho iron and coal trades, which 
depend for their very existence upon gunpowder. It would 
bo easy to multiply arguments to show that such a course as this 
would be ab.solutoly impracticable. 

It has been suggested that all places at which gunpowder above 
a certain quantity is loaded or unloaded should ho registered or 
licensed, and that tho Secretary of State or other autJiority should 
have power on cause shown to forbid the use ol'any wharf or place 
for this purpose altogether. But this power is one which would 
have to bo very carotully guarded and very cautiously oxcrci.s(;d, 
to prevent undue injury to a necessary and very importaut trade, 
and serious injury to individual traders ; and in every case of this sort 
full opportunity should he given to the Ooiiqianics concerned of 
showing that there is no other wharf or jilace away from any centre 
of population which they could substitute for the om; objected to. 
But this modified power of interference in extreme cases is the 
nearest approach which we conceive would be admissible to the 

S ositiou to get rid of powder altogether from populous places. 

, oven with this power in op( 3 ratioD, there is no doubt that 
the presence and passage of explosives in and through populous 
places would still remain the rule— tho protected places would bo 
tho rare exception ; and it is, wo consider, essential that legisla- 
tion with regard to the matter should bo based upon the acceptance 
of this fact. The further fact must also bo faced and accepted, 
that tho amounts of powder from time to time ])rescnt in and 
passing through populous 'places will, notwithstanding such regu- 
lations as may properly be applied for the minimixing of tho quan- 
tity present at any one time or place, and notwithstanding such pre- 
cautions as it may be practicable to enforce lor localizing tho 
effects of Rii explosion, be sullicient in tho event of an accident 
to cause serious damage to life and property. And ihi.s brings 
us to the conclusion that the value of any legislation upon 
subject must in the long run depend upon tho extent to which 
that legislation is adequate to prevent accidents, rather than ujKni 
the extent to which it aims at limiting tlie effects of any possible 
accident. There is of course no reason why attention to tho 
former of these principles slioiild iiivolvo neglect of the latter ; the 
two should go as far as possible hand in hand. But while the 
latter result can at best bo only very partially and imjierfectly 
Accomplished, the prevention of accidents is a matter in which 
an approximation to an entirely successful result may bo much 
ximre practically achieved, and that at a minimum of inconve- 
nience and injury to tho trade. Wo are, therefore, of opinion 
that legislative action in rerard to explosives, while not ignoring 
the important question of the minimizing of the effects of possible 
accidents, should be mainly directed to the enforjement of proper 
precautions in the packings handling, storing, ana transport of the 
AXp^sive matoriali. '' 


Nor would theJU) precautions uoed to be as umucYMUs or difficult 
as is coiumoiily supposed. In dealing with guupowvler pure and 
simple we have the conlident and assured knowledge that it ts 
fn^e from the remotest liability to spontaneoiia igiiilion. Con- 
sequently, BO long as you guard the pow-dev from all external 
sources of danger, you lm‘»o a perfect conlidenco th.at your 
cargo is «c no more dangerous than one of Hour or 
soap. Tho first ftleioHiit in securing the safety of the powder 
is the provision of Ihoroughly go kI aud soiiiid packages. So 
long ns powder is packed in cases which permit of no 
leakage— n very important source of danger — the risk of explo- 
sion hy friction or by au accidcutal spark is disposed of. Aud 
wo trust that no p)iiii.s will bo spared in forthcoming legislation 
to secure the uniform adojfi-iou of packages from which no escape 
of tlie powder shall ho possible. A remarkable inalaiioo the 
efficacy of a good case as a protection for powder against even 
formidable .adjacent, fire and evplosi<m is alluviled by the circiuii- 
stance that sevtjral tm cnnister.s eont.iiniiig powder were blown out 
of the Tilbury ami aftcTwanls recovered. Assuming that wo have 
our powder in proper packages, we liuve, nevt to consider its stowage 
in vehicles or vc.'^'JcIs which are themseh’cs free from elements of 
accident, and under condition.^ which wall render the approach to 
it of fire in anv lorui impo.ssil)le. Hero wo touch \i]m\ tho 
qnestioii of niixeil eargoc.^ ; and luo.st persons wdll probably agrco 
th.at gunpowder should not bi^ carried under any circiimstencca 
with misccllaue<ms cargoes of a highly inlJaiiimahlo clnirocter, and 
not even with miMadlaneoiis cargoes of t) on-in llammahlo character, 
unhi.\s tho powaler ho placed in a poparute part of the vessel. Tho 
regulations should extend also to th(< forbidding of fire or smoking 
at certain times, and of any acts tending- lo cause accident; and 
regular powder btiges ought, wo slumld say, to be provided with 
llglitniiig coiuluctur.s. W lien these prceniitions have been taken, 
and wlieu provision is made by an ellicient system of local regifl- 
Iratioii and inspeellou for th(‘ diio observouco of all the rules, all 
reiiaoiiablo risks will bo oliLuinntiMl as far ns tho transport itself 
is coneoriKMl. Tho shipping and unshipping of the cxplosivea 
are matters not so easily roguliiLed, as each case would to 
a ccriairi oxteiil have to bo consideretl on its merits in re- 
lation to local circmnstaiices. This should bo provided for, as re- 
commended by tho Select i'Ommitleo on Explosives, by rcspiiring 
Buch shipniiiut to bo carried on under by-laws to bo approved by 
a central uutliority. vSuch, in oulhne, is iho sort of form whieli 
legislation on iliis subject sliould take -temp(Tate, W(3ll-considered 
stiitutory rules for Iho general regulation of tho traffic, properly 
ai)prov€‘d l}>-kw3 for tlio lo(%d regain tioii of tho shipment or im- 
shipmei^, and an cllicioiit »ystem of registration, inspection, and 
control. Wlu'u these suleguards are adopted, tho j)eoplc who are 
now lleeing fr<iiu their houses iu the Bogent’s rarii may venture 
to return to them; but until some such umeruled legislation is 
introduced, t)ic> will perhaps be acting m(»re prudently in romain- 
ing away from them. 


»UJCJ1 WENhoc'lC. 

rjlirj'l traditional schoolboy i.s no doubt well verscM in iho histoiy 
JL of iSlirupshire. Ho knows tlio origin of tlie toa.'^t of "All 
friends round the W rekin, ” he know’s tho height of that hill, tho 
uamo of Uio village that gave birth to Wyclu'rloy, and the age of 
Old Parr when lie died. AU this nnd si ill more he may hiwve at 
his fingers’ cuds, hut we venture to say that he k'mw.s nothing at 
aU about the hofough or the town of Much AVciilo'-k. Mcmbt^ra 
even of Brooks’s and tho Ciirllon are igmirant on this important 
subject. One man thinks tho place is in Cornwall ; aiiollier believes 
that it was disfranchised iu 1832 ; while a third inveighs against it 
as u conslitueney whieli ouglit ul least lo h.ivo lo.st one member iu 
1867. As correct views should iirevnil, and as ]uib]ic attention 
will, for porhaps one day, be directed lo Mucli Wenloek on tho 
occasion of the vacancy in it.s representation, we propose to say a 
low words about it. 

Tho first thing lo do is to distinguish between the town and 
the borough. Before the existence of the lino of raiKvay connect- 
ing Wellington and Oaveii Arm.s, few towns wc.re more out of the 
way, and tlio natural access was by a twelve miles’ drive from 
Shrewsbury or Wellington. Yet, whatever might iiave b<*(ui tlio 
dillicultv of tlie journey, the traveller would have Inuai rejiaid for 
his trou’lile. The town, nmulKTing some 2,400 inliahiianiH, lies in 
a little hollow on tho tableland vvliich is rtuichcd by tho nscont of 
WenlcH'k J’ldgc, nnd is not visible from niiy side until it i.s almost 
reached. There are no struggling houses, all is grouj-'Ml t«)gether 
— ite two main shells iu the Ibini of a T, and tho little station 
which might serve for a vicarage dining tho long inteiwals when 
no train is to he seen. Westward lie the pmsh church, rich 
in Norman as well as Perpendicular details, tho ruins of tho 
stately Abbey, tho fiftocnth-c^eiitury uniformity of tho Abbot’s 
houJ?o with its double cloisters rearing its head above the frag- 
ments around it, nnd the gable of the southern tran.'iept which 
displays in its proportions work of tlie finest time in English 
arcnitocture. At some future day vve may perhap.s say something 
about these remains, which esirly in this century sm-ved us tliequiu ry 
from which all the building stone required iu tho repair.^ of the 
walls and cottages in the town was taken. Charming as tlie scene 
is the tourist of the past does not scorn to have been always 
ca'^tivated bj iU, I* Ifc-lias,” says a writer of the town in 1 769, “ two 
iU-built streets,- and; 'stAiiding low, is so airty that strongeis by way 
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of dorisinn call it Muck Wenloclt.” Dr. Jolinson when ho mssod 
throuph it in 1774 called it “ tt very inoau place, Ihoiiprh a Wo’/’ 
Tic probably cut his name iu th<i ehaptev-houso (►f the Abbey, niid 
brojjo otf a crocket by evviu^inf? bis stick round ; iidIohs indeed the 
^mlbrts of somo ainon;^ tlie innumerable piiblic-boupcfl which, 
judging from prenent analoi^-y, niust liave existed at that time, 
proved too Rtroiig for him mid kept him indoors. Once Wenloek 
was great in affordinf^^ Jacililies for drinking beer. It was snid thiiL 
the answer to a newly apiiointed vie«r who infjiiir<‘d whether the 
water was good was to the ellhet that the ohbisL inhabitant luid 
never tnaled it. One of these veterans, on being nsketl whether tin* 
story could be true that a dennan laid drunk ninety nicctsures of ale 
in Olio day, ii'jilied that he liardly knew, hut that CiUMaiiilv 
eighty-four might he drunk, ^\hiell conclusividy pio\ud lli(‘ 
possibility of tlin aeconiplishment of tho (Termaii feal. Tlio-e 
days are howmer passi'd, and there me now sad in wh;it 
onco presented an unbroken line of heei'>liops and tak^rns. Tin* 
houses have been su fietpieutly reiuiiml and abend timt tin* 
archmologifit could raiely guess their n^e. Sunu l lines a sev n- 
tcenth-century date, is seen Imtweon two wiiulowi of 111*' tu-oi-laii 
era, and a flleck pla^te^ed house ends inn Imge cliimuov einii-<l 
up e.v ter miUy, probably nteval with the Abbey. Here mid tlure 
stand what nnco wero manor-housi^s of snnu* rt'juite, hut now 
fallen from their ohl ('-Jlale uud cnineiLi'd into shops, (hie heuriug 
tho dato of 1(181 Imsa (junint hileuny witli spiral columns l>e!v\et-u 
its two projecting gables, Ihough ANhetlier it w'as iriieuded hir 
ornament only or ns a kind of liiKjhini Is not \(‘rv (widens. 
Another old lionsn lias a si one airlied galew: « , end in no ilouhJ. of 
early sixteen! h-eentiirv work. 'I'hu town is full of ni*‘dijev.il 
relics, of wells with saintly ikmiu's and lioly ineiuorie^, built lik*' 
ininialnre crvjits in days wliuii stoiieniasoTis did not grudee ih'ui 
W’ork,aml nothing was so mean as not to admit of htMul>. In all the 
glories, Iiowovcr, ol tho nineteenth reiitury W^uihick Iiuk but little 
share. MueJi or (irc'at she ciiu only lx* c.illed in coni rr.disti net ion 
to Little NVeulock, whieli iie^tlcvS at the soulh-e.istoru foot, of the 
AVre-kin. I'auioius sho may be, us in (\iiudcMi’a time, for lii.iesloue, 
but neither trade, nor railway, nor a Nali<uial St'liool, nor tele- 
graphy has iiu’niaseil her population during the la.->1 decade. 
Tlioro Ixave been hut few tourists .since M. .lorevin do HueheUmls 
visit in 1672, who was a good deal troubled by the iiomeiielaluve 
of tho place, and registered it at la.'L as -Menelioiu'nhit at le.ist 
this is the only possible interpret iliou \\< ean suggest of 
occentvic spidlmg. I'he engine pulis oiiee. or l wire a d.iy , but it eon* 
I’eysno pj.sstuiger-J. 'rhereisiioiioise, nohiiny, iiocoril'asiou. Xe\er ] 
do to-day what you can do to-iiiorro\v, ami c 'ver flo yoursidf what 
you can get any one else to do for you-- ueli is the little town’-i 
motto, us she tru s lo remember that lleTirs A'lU. is deed, .iml 
that the moiittstery i.s dissohed. Hut with the dissoluliou wont 
her real reason for existence, and slu' miisl suhniit to bo spoken of 
bv Murray “ ns now litth' more than u\iliaae.” She belongs to 
the past, to he outstripped in the race of life, as much as the lossils 
ill tho primary rocks around lu'i'. .Americans often i’ouiplain lliat 
in our zeal for improvement and our demoemtie iiige wo shall le.ivt*. 
them no (juiid place lo take rel'ag’o in; wo c.in, however, .safely 
proruiflo that centurie.s will succeed one another without distiirhing 
the repose and the heaut.y of AViudock, and that with “Lliiiiford 
and Ciiinl)ury,fduiigiinlbrd and (Jluii,” she will lurg boast of being 
one of the fpiieh’nt places under tho mm.” She must not., how'- 
ever, be exposed to I lie harassing cares of two eleeiiuns xvitliin 
tho yeai*, to public addresses, and such like; otherwise 0 taste for 
knowledge will creep in, u gii/i*Lte or a journal will be e.'%LabLished, 
and her privacy destr<^)yed. 

But it. is time that w'o should iurti to tho borough, whieli 
has !i popiilati(»n of moro iliuu 21,000, and iiumbervS 3,541 
electors upon the present register. The borough is a county 
in extent, and is nearly identical witli the anneut poasesssioiis 
of the Abbey. Tho ^Si'veru divides it roughly into two Of|iial 
parts as regards population — the part which lies 011 the riglil. 
bank numbering 1,711 vot cm, tbo majority of whom aro occupied 
in ftgricultural pursuits, and present a strong contrast to the 
iuhabilaiits of ( loalbrookdale, ()f Iroiibriilge, and of Madidey, who 
are cbielly tmgaged in the coal and iron trades. To give a de- 
scription of the coil'll itiient parts of tho borougli wumld be to 
write n bi.‘*tovy of South Shrop^hi^e. The polling district of Much 
AVenlock includes secluded vili;i.g<'s in Ajiedale, nine miles distant, 
whence comes an array of agricultural jahtuirem whoso political 
opinions are not imicdi unlike those of Wilfred ( Lb.'i.ldistono, 
who, it will be recollected, fell at I’roiul rreston lighting xvith 
gro-at bravery, though lie was never able exactly to undiTalaud 
the cause of tho quarrel, and did not urnfonnly remeuiher on 
which King’s side he was engaged. From Apedulo the caiivaesor 
will make his way lo the more outlying*- parts of tho borough 
across AVenlock Edge, a long range of hills wbicli runs from 
Buildwas in a south-westerly direction, a distance of over liftoon 
miles, lunv districts were wildt*r lliiin this lifty years ago, and 
crags project from its terrace whore ravons not lung since built 
their nests. There is littL in the hvusliwood which clothes its 
banks to recall its existence a.s part oftlie J,ong Forest, though 
here and there an oak remains to attest its former magiiilicoiice. 
AVo know hardly any view in Eugland of bo great boauly and 
interest as that iVom any point along ilic northern extremity of 
AVenlock Edge. On tho north i.s the W rekin, which, in spite of 

itfl conical and unmojoslic outline, possus.se.*, a kind of literary 

sentiment and personal nlU'nctKin which muuy a hill that is far 
higher is quite without. To the west, inisM.” 

by the Severn, is seen, and beyond the far range of Welsh 


hills running up behind Chirk into Fhntshire. A little ito 
the left are the lovely bIoihvb of Acton Burnell 1 * 11141 , and in the 
divUmce Lotun, at tho foot of tho Broiddcii ; while to the south lies 
tho valley of Apedale, sholtm-ed by hills known best to Dmytov 
and Sir Itodorick Murchison, ami sadly neglected during the 
terval which clajinod betwooii these two writers. On theoaat, 
some hm milc.H distant, tiro thuso loving twins ’’the Oleos— the 
hiirh^T of tile, two, the Brown (/dec, risuig to a height of raoro 
tirui eighteen huudrod foot. (Jn its norths slope is sitiinted tho 
villiigo «f Ditton PfiorB, recently niado a polling district, and in* 
chidiiig for that purmiBo ihe villages of Stolp St. Milborough 
and Moiiklmptiiu. llero are goodly ftdlow^ships of farmorB, in- 
ti icMiced more by jicrsoual than poUtiial considerations, to whom a 
change of icmperaluro is moro important than the fall of Cabinets, 
siinl vvIujso mode of life has not been materially altm-ed by the 
Irii-h Bills t»f ’70 and ’71. Nature never inteiuled that the slopes 
of llio Brown Cloo should enjoy the blessings of tlie franchise. 
Ciwiiliful as are tho gullies ami ravines which separate farin from 
laiMii, they arc. bcrious obsUicU s in the wav of ciuvuBsing. Tho 
lieiants ai-o luwer at hojm*, and are. ]irobiibly pointed out to tho 
candidate ploughing in snmo ihdd a mile oil, to which there is no 
road, and betw. eii which and himself flow Is'chs of wioiis siacs 
,cr which tliei’c are no bridges. Thero are, howev^er, two bundrud 
voters in the polling district, who, wo imagine, could hardly 
comniuuiciite with one another or the outside wovlil hv imuuift 
of the l‘ost Ollice under a wei'k, and to whom ihereforo 


the fact of the evi.‘i 1 ence of m contest sliould bti made known 
orally. AN'itli the, remaining i^olliiig distriels the public is pro- 
hihlv nuui' couveiSiint. J>ro.Md(‘v, Madeley, Ironhruige, and 
(.kialhrookilale are all centres oi' some commercial activity, 
TInvr of tJiest‘ have their atteiul.int hamlets, and (kvalbi'ookdale 
Iuir3 Inttle W'euloek attached to it, a village whieli does not 
retjuii-i' iis pretix to add t.o its iierfoct obscurity. The ciiar- 
acter of the. count ry on the 1 ell, or English, side of the Severn 
pivsmits a .slrikni;j dilUtrence to lliat which we liave been de- 
scribijig. I'iio haukb vise rnpidlv^ and pi-ecipitously from tho rivm-, 
the houses are ]D>relied one iibovo aiiothor like those iu Komo 
Italian vilkure, though, with the excepliiui of Miideli v Court, thoro 
are- 110 biiildiug.s vdiich date buck mom than a century. The po- 
pul’ilion Is ein[>li*Yoil in tlu? iron vvoiks of the Ikile, in mining, and 
in tho ehii)a vvoik.^ at Coalport. For 11 disUnce of some three 
miles down Ihe rivi-r the refuM' of abaiidonod pits in vi.-ibie 011 all 
sidiM, and the t.J‘a\elK«r might almost fancy that Im' wa.s in an 
udvanceil outpost i>f the likek (Jouiit.ry. But alier Coalport is- 
pasrsod woods again clotlu* the hanks, voceding to souio distance 
from tlio river, when Apley Tcrr.ioe is reached, when' the red 
Haiidstone crags an<l glorious timber add a hjKicml feature to one ot 
tho ijiont be.iiitifal of English parks. 

Jt in in Madeley that tJie cliief inlerest in politics c-mih-es. (kwl 
and iron r.ipidly ianjiiiiirizo men vviUi the most promiumit (pics- 
liourt of tlio ihiy, and opinions of some kind or other lire wive to be 
held with renard lo them. Capitol and labour here have had tlioii 
disputes, which as yet tho agricultural interest liutm able to 
avoid, ]*oljti(‘al crotchets do not abound; wniuleniig lunatics 
have never made Ihe borough a base for their operution.s — imt, wo 
dare say, from any want/ of will on thoir part, but Iroin a complete 
ignorance of its existence. I he curious obscurity of the boroiigh 
must not hi* lost sip lit of in discussing it, and yet, owing to the 
special enactments by which it has been excepted from legislation, 
Bullicieut. trouble hius been given to cause it to be roinombered. 
If it only had some salient hisloiittal incident to bonst of, 
if Charles IL would only have dimlad an oak in iShirlot 
Forest instead of at Boscobel, all w'ould yet be well. Men fought 
at Worcester, ut Bridgnorth, at Craven Arms, luid Shrewsbury, 
yet no skirmisii of importance semiis to have taken place in a con- 
stitiuuicy which e.rteiids over more than thirty tnoasR.ud acres. 
No murder of peculiar atrocity has bwn comnritted, no saline Bpring 
has been discovered, and the revfJi'snl of J)r. Jolmson's Bweeping 
criticism must Ijo tru.s1;od to time alone. AVith regard to the poli- 
tical hiatory of the borough there is not much to be«aid. In the 
old deMcviptionsof ihrliiimeiitary properly the borough, was enieued 
us huloiigmg to ljurd Forester and Sir Watkin VV}rm, the latter 
of wliom sold his Wenloc.k estate in the ye-iir 1858. in the elec- 
tion of 1832 an ath'injit was made to rotuma Liberal ; 635 electors 
voted ; Mr. Bridges polled 307 votes, the lute Mr. Milnce Ggskell 
received 330, ( 1 eiientl J^’orestor obtaining 447. In J 835 Bir William 
Bomervilio conteatod the. Br*at, but polled 99 votes Joss tliAn 
Millies Caskell. After this no conlest took place, and no change 
iu the ivprestmtulion of the constituency until i868, when Mar. 
Mibios Chuskoll retired, and Mr. Brown obtained tho vacant scat us 
a Liberal. In llio election of last February (icneral Forester and 
Mr. Brown were retuniod, tho iiidopendent Liberal only polling 
some 800 voles. By the death of Lord Forester a fortnight ago, 
General Forest m- has succeeded to bis brother’s title, and a repro- 
eontfttivo career of forty -six years has come to an end. In the 
absence of other data, future compilers of history might ima- 
giuo that so long a tenure of power must have enabled ita 
possessor to have iaHueiiced in no slight degine public opinion 
and lo have left his mark upon contemporary politics. What 
advauto^eu so long an insight into I’arliameatary aaiigeB should 
givel What geuoralizutions might bo pruiupted by witnessing 
the fall of BO mimy GovernmentB I What might not dogged p^- 
seyerance alone have etfected ? A sense of the shortsMs of life 
prevents many men from undertaking scliemes which they cannot 
expect to carry into effect. If, rising year after year, Geneml 
Forester Iiad devoted himself to the attainment of any one obieet^ 
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of any diimera, however wild, what mjf?ht not the House of 
CommonH have wanted at the tjxpinitiun of hia annual motion in 
, his forty-eixth Sflfirion ? Peace, however, to Gloneral Forehter’a 
pMliamtjntaiy aeliosl Ho belongs to other days, which wo 
have no wish to criticize. If it woe a time when a member of 
Parliament gave but little, little was re^tuired from him ; and if 
men thought crudely, or ill, or not at all, they at least contentedly 
acquiesced in an aristocracy of speech. 

We leel now that wo have given as much information about 
Wculock as the ill-preparod laiud of the public can digest at one 
meal. The contest which is at present proceeding will ouablo 
the rcwlcr to continue his studies -, it is one which fultils all the 
couditioiiB essential to the ideal contest. It is a light between 
’Whig and Tory, and belongs to pre-llelorni Hill days. L«wd 
Forester has by far the lai'i^est acreage in the borough, but Lord 
Wonlock stands next. The lirst is represented by his nephew, the 
latter by his son. The one will make the consolidation of the 
Liberal party” his first object; the other will give a general 
euppoi't to the prosont Govemiucnt. There is but one .seat, there 
are no side issues, no elaborate computation of split votes. 'J'he 
lookers-on have nothing to divert their attention. ^V^) confers to 
a satisfaction in seeing the two hugest lauded proprietors lighting 
out a political fight. It is a relief for oneo to bo without the 
ex-iuayor, the provincial newspiipor editor, or tiie tniiiip with 
his local dialect and vestrv-coiuplcxioned mind. In the dnys 
when Lord Liverpool was Oousiil huoU a contest as this wouhl 
have burdened llio Willey and Hourlon estates with a special 
moidgagc for Iho occasion. PoUtccians of tlio past luav indeed lako 
comfort in the tlKuighlthat Wculock is among the few horonglis 
which enjoy the proud priv ilego of conveying voters to the poll, but , 
oven with tlie happy addition of this item, the e.vpcn.st*3 of both 
candidates Ciuiuol exceed a few thousand pounds. 


SACr.n DOTAL ISM. 

I T has been observed that, if dif-putants would only give 
tJieiuscdve.s the troulilo to detiiie their leruis, more than half 
tlio conlruversics in tije world wouM at onee be sell UmI, while 
the remainder would l)o seen lo involve dideiviuvs loo funda- 
mental to admit of adjielmi’nl. llksputes are iu most Cit-M's 
iutermiuable because iKutlier party uud(5VBtiiiid.-. clearly either 
his op]ajncut or himsuif. It is the way of boys to be inaccuuMte*., 
and no blamo to them ; but the majunty of men iu some respects 
remniu boys all their lives. Take, for iubtance, an argument 
in a debuting society as to wholher slavery is cousi.stent 
with Clu’istiaiuty. Nine-tenths of iho speakers will have uo 
exac.t idea of what they meuu by slavery, still less of what they 
mean by Christianity ; and most of thorn will be almost equally 
vague iu their uhq of the connecting term, “consistent.” Tho 
rea8<.mcr who wn.s brought to explain that, when he said “roli^^i'-ii,’" 
ho imaint “ the Church of England,” was so fur delinih^ enough, 
but then hi.s exphinatiou of tho underlying and not very obvi*»us 
sense in which he u.swd a word opeu to many other interpretations 
was only elicited by gnulual stages, under severe prt*s.s\ive of 
Socmtic cross-examination. Many of our veiwlevs will bo laniiliiir 
with the iniinitablo description of young Mr, lirowii 's matricula- 
tion in Dr. Newmans Lectures on University iSuh/ntSy which 
admirably illustrates our point, but ia much too long to be quoted 
here. The habit of translation from one’s own language into 
another, or vice versdy eapecially jf it bo a dead language, is per- 
haps one of the best correetives of tliis fatal inaccuracy of 
thought. The fact that bo few Greek ()r Latin lerm.s convey pre- 
cisely tho same moaning as their Engli.sh synonyms, wiion they 
happen to have one, is in itself a salutary lesson in the careful use 
of words. And what is tnio of disputes in general is pre-eminently 
true of theological disputes, four-lifths of which have been de- 
clared by a high authority to consist of misunderotandiugs and 
lo^machies. 

Th-^rc ia m term to which the.so remarks are more strictly appli- 
cable than one which has been in everybody’s mouth and on every- 
body’s P«n for tho last .six months or more." Wo mean the word 
“sacerdotalism.’' It needs but a cursory glance at the varioms 
speoches and articles in which it has ligured so conspicuously to 
be convinced that, like tho term “ llitualisiu,” it is employed iu at 
least half-a-dozen different senses, sometimes by tlio samo speaker ; 
while many of those who are w glib in their denuncinlions have 
evidently never condescended to retlect whether it has any meaning 
at all It is rather leas offensive and considerably more vague than 
tho older term “ priestcraft,” for which it has been made to do duty 
in recent controversy. And, like prieatcral’t, it is never employed 
Except with ft more or less opprobrious inUmtioii. Of the two 
loading Bigm^cAtionsaltaclu’d to it, and inextricably confounded ia 
. popular phraseology, everybody would di.sclaim the one as a de- 
^ 8cnptit)n of liis own views, while those who accept tho other 
would call it by a different name. “ Sacerdotalism and “ sacra- 
mentolism ” are related to each other very much in tho same way as 
“ deist ” and tbeUt.” To call a man a deist is to charge him with 
rejeetbg Revelation ; to call him a thoist is to assort Ills belief in a 
FersoniU God. Tho same fact is in either case alleged, bat it is 
viewed under a different aspect. And, in like manner, those who 
attribiito a mysterious efficacy to 8uci*auient8 would probably not 
object to be styli'd ^ramcntalists ; but to stigmatize Ihoin as 
<< sacerdotalistS'^ is to fix attention exclusively on the circumstance 
that Iffiey ascribe that efficacy to saciaments administeied by tiiem- 


KolveH, or by tlio order which they favour, if they do not personally 
belong to it. Often, of course, a great <h*;>l nu)re than this is 
meant to bo couveyod, but we nr© lieve dealing with t\m term in 
its least obnoxious application. There is thevtdure at. best a certain 
uufaimcRS about it; but an uniairness which w'ems to In? lound 
IvTiicticully inaepftmblo frt^m religious controverKy, To give a bad 
name to a dog which temlics or offimd:' you is rather liko lighting 
with poisoned fu'row.M, but the teiii plat ion generally prove.s ir- 
resistible. The early Christians w^ero called “atlioists^; Tories 
were at one period “the maligmntfl,” at anoiiior “iho stupid 
party’’; Iligii Churchmen have hail 8uc(n*s.‘«ively four or live 
sohriqueU — all on various grounds more or olfensive— during 

the last foi-ty years, and tho late^ct of them “ Sacordotalist.’' 
IVrhftpa it may console theun to rellect that, accoidiu:! to tho raoro 
commonly received view, the disciples were lirst called Ghristiaiis, 
not by thoiiise.heH, but by their opponents. 

AVe should he loth to cluirgc eo re.speci able an authority as Taird 
Coleridge wilh confu.sion of though I, end it is o<*rUnn tluit ho 
w incnpahlo t)f intentional unfuiriie,'«s. Hut ii be allowed 
that iu his recent speech at Exeter be not a.‘5 elear 
as c<mld bo deMiriui of Iho prev.'ileiib vngueiie^.3 of phriustjelngy 
on this subjeet. After dwelling at some length on tile Public 
Worship Act and on Mr. Gladstone. s article on Hilualisin, lu» pro- 
ceeds lookser\e llnit wlnit isAt- the bottom of the controM'rsy, and 
causo.s ite ten.'iim mid ljilternes.s, is tijo eonvictlon avowed on both 
sides that “the on(‘ great doctrine” al sL‘tke‘“i!j what, mny bo 
termiul the f- uvrdutal }ninci))le.‘’ N\ hen we lirst leid this 
passage, we seetiu-d to oiU'.Hclved to ho Ii.iiliiig the lirsi gleam of dav- 
iighl on a .‘‘uhjeet almost l;opoIe.5sly ohsenivd hy words without 
knowledge, ll would have Uani vi-ry inleie.^lijig, whothev we 
were evciitiialJy able U) agree with him or not, to learn from a 
man of I^ord 0(»leii<I;.»o’.s Oiiiineiire wh.it, in his opinion, “ tlio 
s.‘icerdoial principle ” really is. Hut we were (looimal to spcisly and 
complete ui.ssppoiutinonl. VVith«>nt fi \\«>rd o\' explanatiun tho 
speaker goes (ui to sav that, wh'ile he him.self delights in luagmii- 
eont architecture and splendid ritual (which insmy persons 
think very hacordotal) us most tuMd’ul aids to devotion, ho 
yet had rather worship in the barest posuble barn and with 
llm meanest ceivnionial “ wilhoul this tv;eeYdotil principle” 
than ill th<.‘ uohli‘St cathedral wilh it. He it .so, hut still what is 
“this jirineiple ” ‘r We arc next inrormed that the Church of 
England la a legal iiLslitulion, anvl lias certain legal documents, 
coinpriseil in tho Eruver Hoolf, “by which every one of its mom- 
ber.H is bound,’’ and tliat uo one with a fair and cniulid mind can 
doubt tlv.iL iu several parts of these docimieiite “them is lo bo 
found tins sacerdotal principle,” by which therefore, lui his own 
showing, Lord Coleridge must ho huuself hound. This looked 
still move jierplexiug ; liut as lie refers specitieally lo the Ordina- 
tion, Visitation, luul Communion (Services, we ean hardly ho 
wrong in understanding the wicerdolai principle htire to moim 
pretty much wliat wo just now called Sijcninieiitali.'m. 'Die next 
sentence ind(*(*d puts tlii.s beyond a doubt, for it epoaks of the 
“startling” Januruago about Oonfes.siou and tlie Eueharist used by 
siueral of the I ioforiiuTS, and even by Manton, chaplniu lo Oliver 
(’roiiiwoll. IJo tinally draw.s the vi'ry natunil and just iufcir«mco 
that tboso who take their stand on these docuiuent.s, and main- 
tain tho opinions which they do maintain-" meaning, if \no 
rightly umlevrtand him, sacerdotalism — have a perlect right to 
do 80 . Jt would almost seem indeed to follow from what: bo 
.-aid before that they are bound to do so. So far, if Lord Ooli^- 
ndgo’s view is not very e.xplieitly drawn out, it is tolerably intelli- 
giblo and consistent. Dersunally ho dislikes “ aacerdulalisni ” ex- 
tremely, though he is very partial to some ofil'^ ordinary adjuncts, 
blit it is unmistakably t:uight by tho Erayer Boolt and by the most 
“ thoroughly Eimestant ” of the Reformers, and therefuro all whv» 
aro bound by tlie Erayer Book have a perfeet right to leaeli it. But 
then, all of a sudden, bo turns roimd and presents the otiier Bido ot 
tho picture to our vimv. Anybody who can rtiad the sign.s of the 
times must perceive that “at ibis tiino of day uieu will not .‘■ubmit 
to sseerdotalism from anybody whatsoever.” Again uo e.\ planiition 
of the term i.s vouelisiifed to us, ami in view of the wid(! intluenco stilt 
evmxMsod by the Roman Catholic Cliureli, to s;iy nothing of tho 
Grthodox EuBlern, and tho “ s-U'erdotal” section of the English 
Church, this statement rather puzzled us. Nor h it very clear 
what the signs of tho times and tho spirit of the age can have' to do 
vvilli the truth or falsehood of sacrmnonUil doclniies. But a 
“closing observation” is subjoined, which does liel]» lo solve uur 
difficulty, only by showing— wdial we implied just now — that 
Lord Coleridge has fallen into what logicians call “the lallacy of 
undistributed middle,” using a term iu one senso iu Iri.s juomlsscs 
and iu another in Iiis conclusion. The clergy, ho IclLs us, laivo, and 
deserve to have, the greatest amount of icllueiK'o of uuy class 
1 of moil in the kingdom, but they will not preservo it “ un- 
i le.ss they cease to grasp at power, fur povver is one thing 
I and influence is something totally different.^’ From which wo 
are comjiellud to infer that sacerdotalism hero means grasping at 
power. No doubt the pre.8eut age is very little diB[joaed to listen 
10 the pretensions of Hildebrand, but sacerdotnlism of that kind 
“is something totally difl’erent,” to adopt Lord Uoleridge’s ijhraiic, 
from the sacerdotalism taught iu tho Erayer Book, nud ho need 
hardly retire to worship in a barn in order to escape its inroads. It 
is this equivocal use, of what may be called huiuiug vvords— 
worda which are^ potent to fan the mligious pussiims of the luulti- 
tiiJe into a flange — that we deprecate. And we compLiii of it tho 
more in a speaker of tlie high distimdion and well-dc.scr\ed influ- 
ence of Lord Coleridge! though wo were not at all suipribed to 
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find the Times reckoning it a chief merit of his speech that “ ho relatively. The stately Vindon)B»a, on the other himd, has perished 
does not attempt to de^e tli« meaning of tlic fenn.” Nor can it utterly ; and the other lioman Khine towns, siM)h as Coblenz, 
be said that the various correbpondtiiits of lln* Ti/ne/i who ha\e Strosburg, and Basle, w^ro not really considerable u^til well down 
comment^ on this speech have done very much to enlighUm us. in the middle ajyes, Ti-^ves, howerer, never fully recovered from the 
There is a vagueness Wut Mr. Llewelyn Duvics’a oracular state- Germanic invasions of the lifth century ; or rather pejhaps we ought 
ment that sacerdotalism is “ not a thooiv hot a huhit of mind ’* — to say that, when she was fast recovering, rival citied arose whose 
namely, tlie habit of suhitituting the visible for the invisible, the more fortunate position enabled them to outstrip her in the race, 
audible for the inaudihh', the tjariwl for the spiritual.” Still less In llie eleventh and twelfth centuries trade began to revive, and 
can be learnt from Mr. Voyscy’s papsionato appeal to the ^Libhor- the llbine was of course its great highway, as rivers must neces- 
rence” of Knglisluuen for “ liitualisni, Uomiiiiism, Priestcraft, and swily he in an unsettled state of society. Now Trftves lay too far 
Sacerdotalism.” And Jlr. BKinifit.-Jd s more precise dolinition of from the Ifhine to benefit by the commerce that flowed along it as 
the essence of the throry,” whii‘li ho explaiiifl to be that the did Strasbiug, Worms, Montz, and Cologne ; wliile her own Moselle, 
earthly minister is a mc(liator bedween Go l and man, irithoiit which was not only a much less easily navigable stream, but, so to 
whose intei'vniftou wan cannot hr sarrdy' labours under the grave hpt‘ak, led nowhere, wjva not fitted to become a commercial route, 
practical disadvantage of 01) unci a ting a “thwnry” which no sane TO-ves moreover never niaimged to grow inU> a self-governing 
lunn dream.s of niai n tain i ng. raunicmal community, 1 i ke so many of her W est Gennan sisters. Ever 

There is of covirae one, .-md only one, plausible reply In these since the departure of the Emperor and his lieutenants, the greatest 
remarks. Sacerdot.ilipin, it may i>o argued, whether taken in the man in the city was the Bishop; aud hy the twelfth century ho 
sense of sjicramcntal In liof, or in the broader sensi^ of priestcraft— bad ])ecome far too potent to bo restrained by the strength of the 
that is, lust of priestly power — is simply t lie samo idea viewed eommoiialtv. The sii me thing, to be sure, happened in MeuU and 
under different as]>eets ; sacramental doctrine is maintained, as it Gologne. But ^leutz and Cologne lay upon tlie great river, in iho 
was first jnvi ntefl, for tlie evaltatiori of a priestly casto, and main tniek of commerce ; ami though tho former city could never 
those wlio b'dieve, or allect to believe, in the one arc sure to auc(‘eed in throwing off the yoke of tbo Bishop, while the 


bt^ aiming at the other. Tlieiv are nnmy persons ignorant 
or malicious enough to say all this, and there ar(3 a great 
many more only too ready to beliovt* them. The answer is very 
simple, find is Iia]>pily quite indopendeiit of tho theological 
bejirings of the controversy. Sacnalutalism in its Tlildebraiidine 
ficnse, w'liieli in nifidoni parlance would bo iiinri‘ appnqiriateAy 
designuled 1 iltiMinontanisni, liris, or ccrUiinlv li.id, its good side; 
and imparl ial stinleuts of lilslory will probably acquiesce in the 
cnncluhion arrived at by h'ading critics of very opposite sclioole, 
that, in the long and compliciit(‘d medieval struggle between the 
Sticrnlofiiun undthe Jinprrium, the former was on the whole moni! 
largely and more oftem in the right. But the sociiil and political 
condition.^ of our own day are lot-ally differmit, and those claims of 
inedifcval sacerdotalism arc manilo'illy out of date. Not so how- 
ever saerameiitalism, which, whatever may be itslheologiciil meritfs 
or demerits, must ubviouslv bn just ns true ov just as untrue in one 
age as in another. It lias nothing to do with that particular 
aspect of the Ohurcii of Borne, toiielied upon in the parfurraph of 
^Ir. Gladsione’s recent article, which has kindled Oalliolic Ireland 
into a blaze ; indeed it Ims no exchis’vc connexion with the 
Ghurch of Borne (A all. Saca'rdolMlisiu \o lliis .sense is at 
least as riyidly maintained bv tlie Ortiiodox J'lustevn (dinrch, 
and tbo various Nesloriau and other lu'terodox bodies whieli have 
broken nlf from it — such jis thfit, whichever it be, pve.sided over 
by tlio “ Balriareli of Antioch ” who occujncd so prominent aplai'o 
at thf! Brigliton Ghurch ( huigress — as by t he Bonuiri ( tliuvch luu'self. 
It is eqii>i.lly maintained by the Irvingites, and we believe by the 
Moravians. Vet rioiu' of these conimmiities are usually reproached 
with hierarchical ninbition, or siipjiosed to excite the sort of hos- 
tile and suspicious feidiug to Aviindi Lord Goleridge ascribes the 
pas.sing of the Public XVhirship Act. We (Uid thererore, a.s wo 
Vgan, with insi.sting that llm word sncerdotalism, like other 
** isms ” freely bandied about in cmilrov'crsv, I'equii' s to be more 
nccurntely deliued. And wa* will add that, while in this, as in many 
other cases, more accurate definition might go far to bring the con- 
troversy to a close, until some tixed sense of tin*, term i.s generally 
agreed upon, the ^uoiu-r it is banished from polemical u.se the 
better. 


TiiRvr.s. 

A n observant tnivelhu* is alwsiys finding fresh occasion to ask 
himself why everybody goes to one place ami nobody goes 
to another which be liiuls far more interesting ; and nothing h 
more likely to occasion such a questi«iii than a visit to Tr5ve3. 
Tew pkees can have more sliiking liistorical associations; for it is 
the Oldest city inGerin.-iny and was once tho greatest city in Gaul; 
it is full of^:uperb remniris of its Boman givindcur; it. lies in a 
charmingly pretty country, vv'ith all .sorts of delightful walks and 
excui‘siou.s hard by. Vet nobody goes to it. If our coniitrynieii 
are in a hurry to reach their belcned Alps, they go straight by 
Dijon to (hmeva, Bnsh‘, er Neueliatel ; if tlu'V are newtiingled 
tourists, who desire to fultil all the rigbleousne.ss of a tourist, 
they a.scend tlio Jvhine from 15onii in a crovvdod steamboat. 
8omo few have of lute y‘ar.s taken llio route of tho Great 
Luxemburg Ibiilway, via luixembiirg and Saarbriickcn, but, iis 
Treves lies a mile or two off this line, they do not seo it; and 
Bcarcely any one think.s of turning aside to ex.imiuo tho oldest, and 
in bou\o respects still tho graudest, of tho Ilhinelaud cities. Still 
loss, of coui'.-o, do Americens resort thither ; and though tho pro- 
portion of native Gevinim v'siL<u’3 is larger, it is much smaller tlian 
one would have been pre}mrod to expect, for the modern German’s 
holiday \a almost alvvii\.s tMken at a Bad, or, if not, then in iho Alps 
or A\elschlHnd; and he Iiti.s not nmeh more inh-rest in the anliqiii- 
tiofl of hk country than the average Knglisliman. 

By way of excuse for such ignoranw^ in this iin^tauce, it must bo 
admitted that Treves has now for ii long lime aliovved herself tobo 
forgotten liy^ 1 he active world, y he fell out of the line of great and 
pow’crful eili(^H e:irlier than most ut those Uomau towns which have 
continued to he cities at all. Lyons and Bordeaux, however in- 
ferior now to ikiris, did not yield to hor till tho end of the 
middle ages, and have grown absolntcly, if they hayo declined^ 


la1tt‘r had eventually to .submit to him, the. greatness ot 
neither seriously hullered. Monlz indeed, ns the ecclesiastical 
capital of till Germany, was probably greater even as tbo patriitiony 
of a prolate than she would have been bad sho I’emained tho 
centre of the If.Mguo of the free citii'S of Wefiterii Germany, 
while. Gologne drew almost ns much gain from those who flocked 
to her sacred shrines nsfi«)m the ruercliMnt sliip.s that thronged tho 
lihine wdiarfs. Never since tlie days of G on. slanti no and Julian 
has Ti'evt'.s had an hisltiricnl part to play comparable to that of tho 
two other great arcliiepiscopal seats ; and even in tho long lino of 
her prelate.s we And no ruLuies to compare with some of those which 
they furnish — no saint like Boniface, no slate.snin.n like Anno. 
N('vertheless it was only to Mentz that Ti-cve.s yielded jiveeedence ; 
and tho title whieh her Bishop bore, of Arehchancidlnr of Gaul 
and tbe kingdom of Arles, recalled down till the Peaei* of Lune- 
ville the days when she had been Ibo re-ridenee of the heads of tho 
worhl, the prmnlest seat of power on this side of tbe Alji.s. As an 
ecclesiaslical city, the capital not only of an ecclesiastical province, 
but in laItT days of a large and wealthy principality, Treve.s was 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century a nlaco of conse- 
quence ; yet even this was waning before the Msl blow came ; for 
in 1780 Olement \Veiieesliis,'the last Elector Arebbisbop, removed 
his residence to Ctdfleiiz. Light years later rsime the Trench 
revolutninary soldiers wilJi tiro and destruction in their train ; tho 
lOlector di^appoare(l with his brethren vve.st of the Bliirie in the 
new arrangetueiits of the Beace of Luneville, and Treves was re- 
duced to the chrf lieu of the. department of the Saar; until in 1815 
the flood Anally receded, and the treaties of Vienna added 
her and the surrounding leiTitory to tho Brnsaian kingdom. Tho 
Llectorjite of <-ourse no one dreamt of re-.sh»ring ; thwa was no 
longer a King of the Bomans to be elected, and ecclesiastical 
polr ntate.s hud been found unsatisfactory in both tbeir ciipacities. 
Bui the iir(diiej)iseopal cliair migdit at any rate liavo been set up 
again, and (he hi.s(orIcal nssociatious of the cradle of Teutonic 
Ghrislianity respected. Practical convenience was, however, 
.sutVered to prevail, and when even the primatial see of Mentz was 
degradeil lo a simple bishopric, 'Froves could scarcely expect ta 
receive better treatment. It is now a fairly pro.sperous, quiet, old- 
fashioned town of 22,000 souls, with a body of Roman remains far 
more numerous and variiMl, if not individually more striking, than 
any oilier place north of the Alps can show. 

Of these the largest and best pre.servcd is tho famous Porta 
Nigra, a. splendid double city gate, suriiiountod by towel’s, which, 
after having been turned into a church, and so used for eight cen- 
turies, was restored to its original purpose by the PruBsianOovem- 
meiil soon after they became inastors of Treves. One may remark 
in pa.'ising that they have shown a gi’eat deal of taste and 
judgment, as well as of antiquarian interest, in their dealings with 
the city buildings. It is a noble piece of work in every way 
its gre.at scale, contrasting strangely with the houses from 
umong which it rises, is the best witness to the majesty of the 
oapitiil of (haul in tlie second century. Certainly none* of the 
present gates of Rome or any Italian or Trench city is cqutdlv 
imposing; even those of Carca.s8onnc, though not leas beautiful, 
are at any rate loa.s massive. Most of the cathedral is Homan, 
and, according to tradition, the work of Gonstantine the Great ; 
and although it cannot be railed a beautiful building, the 
great varitity of its styles, and tho curious way in which each 
one is superinduced upon that which liad preceded, make it 
extremely interesting lo the student of architecture. Then 
there are Roman baths ; a Roman amphitheatre, less perfectly 
preserved than those of Arles and Verona, yet whose parts are 
still all easily recognizable ; a basilica which has now been restored 
into a mojostic rJiiirrli, too largo for the scanty Protestant flock 
that uses it ; arnl many other fragments of Roman work scat- 
tered here and there in and ronud the city. More I’omarkablo than 
any of these is one which lies about four miles olf in tbe direction 
of Luxemburg. This is the famous *Igol Skule, or, as the country 
folk call it, the Tower of the Heathen (floideuthurm), a monu- 
mentiil column, 7 1 feet high, of elegant design, and covert'd with 
spirited basreliefs. The passion of the Romans for size, soHdilv, 
ami pomp in their monuments to the dead is hardly more atrilringly 
illustrated by the toiul> of Ccecilia Metolla or the pyramid of 
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CaiuB 0e&liu8 than by thU tall and griucoful pillar, which has stood 
for Aoventeen hundred years to coiumemoratS the unknown parents 
of two wealthy citizena of Augusta Trevirorum. 

Althouch the Homan buildings are the woat glory of Trfives, it ; 
U not witmit other attractions, and might bo commended to a 
leisurely traToller as a pleasant place to spend n week or even a 
longer time in. Ther^^ is the same soit of air of digniGed roposo, 
and old-fashionod respectability about it which ouo knows so uell 
in some of the cathedral cities of Kngland ; and, aa hero there is 
really a poet to repose upon, this air is more elevated and impi*ca.Hivo 
than in any of them. Tho country round is eUreiuely pretty in a 
quiet sortof way. The Moselle, not blue, indeed, hut yet by no means 
so dirty as the Khpe, flows in iin op( 3 n, wcll-cultivaled valley, 
hills of sandstone enclosing it on tdtlnn- side, whose tops occasion- 
ally rise into picluiv.squo ranges of miniature crags ; and upon one 
of these immediately over against the city a statue of the Virgin 
has been lately erected by a bishop (the same, wc believe, as he 
who discovered the Holy Coat), and, tin*, neverfailing Re.slaura- 
lion and IJierlokal having Hj)rung up Imrd by, it ba.s become a 
favourite place of resort for citizens and strangers. Although the 
height is not great, being some 300 or 400 iWft only above the river, 
the view is cvlenvive and singularly beautirid, what with the 
striking old town bchiw and the ^^al•nI tint which the prevalence 
of red saiidsLono rock gi\es to the wliolc landscape. A little below 
Treves begins tlnj finest part of the Momdle, scenery, which well 
d('Herves to bo cmjoycd in on* deliberately than one can enjoy it in 
jjasbiug swiftly down to Coblentz by steamer. To (jur mind it in 
superior to that of tho Bhine, though this is a point on which 
tastes nalimillv differ veiy widely. The stream is of ctmrse by no 
means bo large and strong; instead of towns, one has only village.'^, 
and by no means such a wealth of cuetles, ruiiKid and f>thor, as 
lino the shore of tho more famous river. 13ut the Moselle scenery 
is the more gracious and softer in lint's and tints ; tho hills are 
better wooded, tho rocks le.ss eteni ; the wludo ctfect i.s, in tho 
strict eense tif tho term, more picturesque, and rcniiutls 0110 
fi'c‘]ncntly of that must picturesque of rivers, our own English, or 
AVelsh, W>e. And it i.s no small additional source of pleasure 
that one can admire the beautiea of tho Moaello, liUo those of the 
Wyc, at one’s ease, iuste.ad of in the mid.^t of a jo.stliug crowd. 
>’ortii-t‘..ast of Treves, and all along the north-western bank of the 
ri>er, lies an extreirndy pretty country, into which one may innko 
pleasant little e.vcuvsious ; mill if there ia time to lengthen them, 
one may pass on into the Eifel region, with its extinct volcanoes 
and wood-emboHomed lakeletB filling old craters, one of the inoHt. 
pnmitive and least tisited parts of Germany. 


t 

THM IRAKIS ^TAiTK. 

I N tho early part of October, when tho theatres of London are 
in the full swing of a now season, little change is generally 
observed in those of Taris. The true l*arisian public does not 
return until the middle or end of the month, and the provincials 
who flock to the capital at its beginning are well enough 
satisfied with tlie old pieces, which to them are new. As, how^- 
ovor, at the best theatres of Paris as much care is bestowed by the, 
actors upon an old as upoii a new piece, it is tho part of tlie houso 
in front of the footlights which sufl'ers most from this state of 
things. As a general rule the audience at the Frau^ais is ns good a 
model to spectators as its plays are to actors. It would be ditlieult 
to find in Loudon a w’oi*6c audience than some of those which have 
filled the Franyaia during the last two or three weeks. It is pt^r- 
liapa due to tho presence of tho provincial olcmcnt that at a very 
difierent theatre from tho Fran^ais, the Folies Dramatiques, the 
unceasing Filk dc Mine. Ant/ot is going on with apparenUy as 
. juuch popularity ns attended it exactly a year ago. Another piece 
wlilch is enjoying n long nin is M. Otlenbuch’s Orph^e aux Unfers 
at Af. OUenWh’s tlioatre, tho Gaitd. This is probably duo rather 
to tho magniGcenco of the spectacle than tho merit of the acting 
or of tho well-known music, to which, however, considerable 
additions have been made. One whole act has been supplied under 
tbo title of “ Le Hoyaume cle Neptune,” This act has nothing to 
do with whatever movement or plot there is in the ]iiece, and 
merely serves as an excuse for scenery, costumes, and b.illets. It 
must be said that, from tho point of view of gratiGcation to the 
eye, tho cud in this cate justifies the means, and the success of 
the whole piece ns a spectacle is well dcsen-ed. Tho beauty of 
tho scenery, tlie costumas, and the grouping is great, and tho 
cG'ectsaro arranged with that touch of graceful imagination which 
is wanting iu. entertainments of the same class in England. 

V Oonsiderable interest has attacbnl to tho farewell performances 
of Alllo. Delaporte at the Gyinnnse before her departure for »St. 
lA^tersburg. For these performances MM. Gondinet and Des- j 
landes’s comedy of was selected. It is perhaps needless 

to say that the motive of the piece is that which seems inextricably 
associated in the mimU of modern French playwrights with the 
name of comedy. iTho play belongs to the school in which M. 
Alexandre Dumas has long been pre-eminent. Tho name of 
tho founder of this particular school rests in a happy obscurity. 
It is a curious reGection tlmi the first impetus to woat may be 
termed the criniinal domeBtic drama, now sO popular in France, 
was given by German inliuences. Tho specdos ot play of which ! 
Ooni&g’s is so admirable a parody sot toe jMhiDti of 

the {Seventh Conunandment the mainstay of tSs di’ama. 
The Guhion spread to England^ where it has happily gone out, and 


to France, where it has not. Gilberfe has this advantage over 
most of the younger M. Dumas*s plays, that there are ono or two re- 
putable ptH)plo in it, and that the heroine’s is a hue character. M. 
bumaH scvnia to delight in making the Devil even blocker than be 
ia painted ; all his characters either lead or have been leading a 
vicious life ; if there is ouo amoiig^ them, such as OlUvier in 
Demi Monde ^ with something like high aspirations and noble im- 
pulses, be is Hlniightway forced into a position which obliges him 
tocboiij^e between two evil courses. Never is a Gne character or action 
represented without sonic attendant circumstanco which blackens 
its purity. The consequence of the mean view of life thns taken 
by iho author is that his plays arc imbued with a dry and sombre 
iiality for wliicb not all the brilliancy of liie wit and ingenuity of 
is construction can atone. 'J’hroughout all his cleverly contrived 
acts there i.s never a touch of poetiy m- iniugination to relieve the 
ignoble nature of the scenes represented, lii (iilberte^ as has been 
said, all is not ignoble. The play opeii.^i with the lieroine’s refusal to 
marry the man whom she lov es, and whose union with her her moilier 
ardently desires, beeauBo she has discovered that upon her marrittpo 
all her mother’s fortune will pass to her. The Bceno m which sne 
refuses the Count do Giierclies, while unable to assign any reason 
to her mother except an uuieasonabk! resolution not to marr}q was 
given with pathos and triiih by Allle. Delaporto. In an interview 
with the (’mint him.'ielf she explains her jeal motive, and he de- 
vises an arrangeiiuint by which the legal eoiiditions of her marriaiM^ 
can bo concealed from her mother. As the (Jount and Gilbertt? 
have been happilv niarrif'd for .some niouihs at the opening of the 
second act, it follows that some event Jiuist iimve to disturb their 
happiness. In accordance witli pmMjdeiit this event l.'vkes tho 
shapo of a former nji.strcs.s of the (Jonnl, to whom (^iJbi^rte believes 
him to bo still attached. The catastrophe of this act is well 
imagined, and Giiberte’s exclamution, “ File t'tait niailresse,” 
upon which the curtain fulls, was fou'ihly viaulcrfd hy MUe. Dela- 
port(‘. The two remaining acts are oci iipicd by tho development 
and happy settlement of tho principal inlngue, and the somowliat 
farcical comedy of a clever underplot. Allle. Dohiporte i.s an actroPS 
whoso merit seems to lie in the portrayal id' pathos and passiou 
suppressed by the exigencie.s of society ; and in a certain freshness 
and grace which belong to her flpo(,*.ch and gestures. She has ono 
groat fault, which is tho frequent repetition of iho same action. 
The authors may be hlumed for making Gilberte continually fall 
into her mother’s arras or on to a sofa and burst into tears. A 
greater artist than Allle. Deliiporte, such nn artist ns Mme. Pa^ca, 
for example, would have known howto tiiumph over this diffi- 
culty. Mile. Delaporto in th»*.se situations makes one forget tho char- 
acter and remember tho actress. Other charficters in the play were 
I well filled by Af. Andrieii ns a frivolous man of fashion, and M. 
i Ravel as a juvenile old man. M. Jjesueur, who 8u.staitJCHl a cbarac- 
I ter of some importance, has certainly not improved bis stylo in 
comedy by tho aeparturo which Ijo made some tune ago to extrava- 
gjinza, Ouo clever effect iu ilie piece was due to a mute pereouago 
rf’presented by M. Martin. lie attends a reception whci’c bo knows 
nobody' and nobody knows him. lie sits for some few iiiiuutea 
without speaking a word, tlu'n stealthily looking at his watch, 
makes his Dow, and goes out. The scene was played with just that 
touch of exaggeration which is nocessnry to make an ombaiTassing 
flituation amusing upon the stage. Gilberte preceded by a one* 
act piece of AI. Gondinet’s called Xes lUviiths^ which Bt:ll holds 
its place in tho.bill. It is neatly constructed and written, and is 
further w^orthy of attention from tlie clever and delicate acting of 
Allle. I^gault in the principal character. 

Noivvithstandiiig tho merits of (Jiibvrtc, it is pleasant to turn 
from the disagreeable and unimaginative uluiosphere of drawing- 
room vice to the grace and poetry of Alignon us interpreted by 
Mme, Galli-Marid nt the OpiJra Goniique. 'J’he charncler ninkea 
great demands upon the resources of the uetivss, which she seems 
more than able to s^itisfy. Alnic. fhilli-Marid has that rare power 
wliicli CiirrieB the bearer and spectator away with her own emotion, 
prevents him from perceiving, except by the after-light of reffec- 
tion, the disadvantages of tigure with which she bus to contend, 
and causes liim to see her so long as ebo is upon the stugo 
only iu the likeness of Alignon. The changes of the cliaruclor 
which are worked out in Wilhelm Meister become necessarily 
somewhat sudden when thi^y are compressed into a three-act 
opera. Thi.s defeid also the power of the actress conceals, Tlie 
ingenious manner iu which AIM. Carrd and Darhior have 
anmiged tho story of Mi(j7ion as a lyric drama is olreadv kuovvu 
to tho London public. Tlie dialogue, for which, in obodieuco to 
the somevvliat senseless law of Italian opera, recitetive lias bwjn 
substituted in Tkiglaml, ia worthy of praise. It is lightly' and 
graeelully written, and seems to bear just tlie right proportion to 
tho music. The most rcmarlvablc scenes of Mmo. GalU-Marle's 
acting are perhaps that iu which she adoius herself with Philin.Vs 
paints and dresses, and the ibllowing one, wherein she pronounces 
a malediction upon the theatre which is the pccno of her rivnl*? 
triumphs. In tho Gr.st of these scenes Alme, Galli-Alarie*9 
timidity and hopeless j(*aloiisy are full of true pathos, while her 
childlike gaiety at seeing herself rouged and powdered is ir- 
resistibly infectious, and has ako that jiathetic ring which a 
child’s laughter always possesses. In tho second scone the child’s 
natiiie has disappeared before the Roman’s hatred, in vvliirb the 
barbaric element bom of a wandering life comes out. So in- 
tense is bor passion that one almost expoc-te to tee her invocation 
Compol an answer. Tlie tenderness of tho last act is rendered 
vith quite as .much truth as the lierco emoiion of the secondi 
W the scene is the worst constructed in tho opetAj and ends with 
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Ibemiflt9.ke of m antUclinuix. 'I’lie (ipom n^onnU'd and ; 

well play^ tbrougbout, an.l tbo boauly of Mmo. ( iidli-Mariu‘» 
sing^og givoBan import4)rice to iho music it 'vvniildtilbL*rwi>t' | 
hardly possess. 

Pending tlio production of LvDvmi dAW- , Ijkb i-? to Inbo 
place towards the end of ibo month, tk- l'Yim,*ais rolh*^. maiidy 
upon the revival of old Tahiti iu U, it liiu*, n pl.iv which 

was produced for the lir.'l lime nut hm;/ cj:.* ; Uw Tahiuia i-\ not 
strong enough to form .‘in allnciinii l»y it '> If. It i.*> ill ron-Lim-t^ d 
and not very well wntt^jj, m-.d ^i. t’ofjnoliirs jn'ilonmiiuv oi ihi* 
chief part has certainly not hci-n rnoiv Ihiin a .siu-oe^^ -f cst.M>m. 
An actor of poculiuv tahmi ; iiml ri* at i'onv i.'. ivf|uliv<1 to kjikIci* 
adoi^uately thoalterimlio^M of rr.vl pi> Ion wilh n^-umed biiirouncrv 
upon which the inlcvcd (u poml '. Such nn .‘'ctor as hhcchh-ic 
Loniaitro might liaio made iho Acrv imjircbMw. .M. ('ofjnoHii 
has not euccceded in doiu;;!: I ln-. Tii.- comic arc mliuiiMhly 

interpreted, as one would t, hut tlm actor ha'^ to slnijr^-k with 
the disadvantage of their coniody ht iii^j ..oiiu'wlmt Jieuw. To the 
success of the pas^iionato hi c'ica in Al. Cotpicliir.s liantU there is 
only one thing wautinj.! ; hut tla.t one thing, real passion, 
Is of considerahlo impoi tar.ee. 'I’i).. pait is giieii tlirt)ughoiii 
with cleverness and pmvcjuioii ; Hie sjn'ctnlnr fcids all the 
time that the artist Ivimw^ \*'n well what he is about. This 
is the one thing whhdi tln' artist idiould make him fmgoL 
There is one pasMi^i' in whu li M. ( tnijiierni disphiss real leeiimr. 
Tubariu is on the mimic -I s.-c, ddigiitlng tie* auvlitnco witli his 
extravagant f.irce, wdu'ii ihc jn w.s rcaelies him that his wifes de- 
sertion in the play h le ' ii lurned by her into earnc.-t. As his 
horror at the news tit^ Inhi llieplot of the piece, the audience, 
im.igiiung it to be. a^'Mimed. apidaud liim luoie at cmo v Imrst <.•!’ 
grief. Carried away b\ his icLlin' s In a.^hurea them in vain Uiat 
ho l.s not acting, and begs I’lem to let liim lea\L* the stage and blart 
in pursuit of his W'il'e. t)n tlmir n rusal lu; hui''l.s into a vehmiieut 
invective against tlieiu, iri'.'’d wiih contempt for liiimedf a ^ the 
cruature of their ca})riee. “ \ ou!t'/-\ ous me M)ir rlio?” In- cric^and 
follows the question with an hy^leiical lsni;jli. In thi^ .<’ene n]i!y 
doosM. Ooqucliu ft«‘eni to lo'oj liis own identity and eiit -r into th;il <d 
Tnbarin. On the whole, A(. (Joipn din’s pt-rtbriuanee in tbi.^ play ha^ 
proved with tolerubh' (‘erlalnlN that he could ntwer sueret'd in 
pli^dng Trihoulel, of which llu're lias at times is-eii Muue talk. 

The pliiy most fre^pteMlly i-epo'scnted at the 'riieatre I'raieyiis 
lately has been Scribes comedy rue Chimte. The plot h.is stmie- 
thing of the disagreeable ch.aiuetcr wdiich \m have t.}»oKen of 
before j a young inusiciaii is n.s <'M.\ious as alt his friemU t le Iha: 
ho whould marry lii.s cousin; and llu. k? is tlie iiawitable inislrc-'.- ai 
the htickgronud. Thbidea vva^ piulubly rad so well worn in the time 
of Scribe as it is nowadays. It must he mnemheivd also tliai 
Scribe wofl very far from con liuing himself solely to that Idea in 
the construction of Lis phit.s. The toim of Vue Chntae is very 
ditreicnt from that of the more imulorn plays wliicit dipuid upon 
the some kind of plot. There an- no!. - <d’ the ardent love p:i^-*ige< 
Tbetweeu the hero and the w’oiiiau whom ho <.)ught imt t<» love 
which abound in the plays of lo-day, none of llu* morbid amilvsis 
of illicit passion, none ot the mi^eal!'*d morality vvhiidi many penple 
have boon 80 anxious to hear upon the Ihiirlioh Kt.:gii. As the 
title of the piece would indicidi*, ilie chain w hich binds tiie voung 
man to his past life is leh and described by him tlirouglMUit as a 
chain which is heavy to bear: 

CeiUi jMisUion id di^lii-ii use [ho say^, »l«':(ii1iing hU situatimi tn n fiimd |, 
pi t'uivruuto, vous uppnnut pMi u p(’ii ielj<' (juMle od, uiu* poMlitiU taU'-'e, 
torriblu, dimgcreusc 1 Vi\ u* daii'i uno «liH:>imul.Uum c< un im fi»u 

iiiiuel'T, vciller sans cos'-o, sur s(m ili'iuaielu-s, ili-foins, sc>. u’;;anN, 
n’o.-jcr iivouer iv pcmmuc ‘<un lioulif-nr eu so*. |i( inos, pt»rtor Ir tiouhleUans iiu 
manage, troinper un gnlarit lienuno qiii v«)ih tnul la ir.ain, <|\u snuvent 
meiae vous uccnble dc sou ainitie, voild witn' rM«lf noo iK* < lauiue jour. lOt 
pi (bins uu iTioinont de dqiit, <lo liotito, do h iuouN, <»ii w ^out h* couiiu;e 
d’nbdiciuer un bonhour (pii vous n iul .‘-i mulln uM u^, .m oii m- surpirml a 
de.divr uno vie moins ph’ine d’eiMol ions. . . . jihus muIouo m on VajHn/ut 

qu*oii iv’cfit pliLs luuitrc do .'■oii avonir ; i t t|ut’lniii s .sediiHaii*^ <|uo M'uut les 

lions qui vous retionnont ou vous oiihu fut, dt 'j ehaim s do Hours .'•out toii- 

jours do.s ohuinos 1 

This Bpoech is delivered by M. Iherro Berton, who lias Cf'rkinly 
not improved since last year when we siiohoof liislirsL apjiearanceK 
nt the Fntn^ais. Ho appc'ars clumsy and ill at ease upon 
the stage, and seems uiuihle to manage ci1 iierliis voice or his action, 
liofore ho enlisted in the raiiks^ of the (Inmddie Fran^’aise he was 
considered an actor of great ]>roinise, or rutlior of great perform- 
ance, since he was even spoken of as second only to Delaunay in the 
heroes of comedy. In many oa.ses be.sides that td’ M. I’ierre 
Bortonithas been experienced that the ucrspective, so to speak, 
of the Frivn^ais stage has mode a wondeifu) ditlerenec in the effect 
produced by actors from other theatres, llerein is one of the 
advantages afforded by the oxis>tencc of a high btandard. 8o long 
as there is nothing better wlicrcwilh to compare that which is 
moderately good, it imiy pass for evcelhmt. It is upon Mile, 
Favart, Milo. Iteichemherg, and M. Coquelin, so far ns acting is 
concerned, that the success of Vne V/mine chiefly depends. It 
would ho difficult to point to a better ropre-sentation of 01*011}’ 
^Ush innocence and coiilideuce than that given by Mile. Keich- 
emhorg in the character of A Hue. M. Oomielin plays Balandard, 
% aimpe-nunded the intimate friend of the hero, to whoso 

ktrigues he looks up with awed ndminiiion and somo touch of 
«ivy. He is continually finding liimstdf itiv(dved in somo way in 
these intrigties against his w ill, and uridviug at critical momenta 
as a IdnS of unconscious Dem c.c maohimlf wdio is em- 
yed by all the ^ople in^ the pieco to extricate them from 
diwolties* The inti'icacies of the plot are nutnagod 


with ii skill and ]n’okt]uIily in which few writers huvo 
equalled Scribe, and the ludicrous situ.alioiis in which Balaridard 
is cousfautlv jduced form a happy setting for tho more serions 
interest. M. Ooqiieliii’s Jkilamlard is as comic ns possible ; but his 
vi'iidering ofHie eharactor is not altogether satisfactory. M.Regmcr, 
under win till AI. Coqiiellu ^.tudiod, played the part ninny years 
ago, and, wdiilo hi' did full pistice to the humour (‘f the mfof/c 5 
t*ni}»:n-ras*-'>!iienls, li.‘ eonvejedthe idea that 'lie wms a gentleman, 
ns .a likIi-i‘k5M> arniu- should be, although a man who liad not 
mi\« <l in .<itciL'ly. Tlii'^ idea M. Oofjuelm does not simgest. ITo 
cli-ph'.v.s ihi' leiidencv to exaggeration, to I'alais Koval nuflboiiery, 
wiiieh is his bc.-'cding pin. For the moment the flpectator is 
(‘.uiied i!\\:iy ])}' Ihi) ludnr's Comic po^MT, hut it is matter (d 
woiulertohim efterw-trd-^ Hint llio giv:it peraoiiugr-i of the piece 
should have l.diun mi fh interest in so nnjin sentable n being as 
M. Ikil.mdnrd. ,Mlh‘. Favai-L, as Louise, the wih' of M, do Saiiit- 
(ieran, and Hio mssiiv-. of I'lmmerie, liie vuing man, displuvri ft 
good (leal of the power whieh the lo’eal M. Snreey has announced 
that pile luH lost. It true that the aetres.i's fault of extreme 
slowne.-s ill .qu-ech hie; gained upon luu', but there is much 
trutli in Iii'v repi’eseiikition, and tlu' final ,vfene, in which plu*. re- 
nounces all claim U)u;ii l•'anm^‘l■ie, n'cidls h.er best performances. 
M. I’ebv re, who plnvo Siiijit-tli'i-nn, M. ruessiint's «;ld pnrl, i.s the 
only iietor now in the comp.Tny of the roiuedio ih.nn^yiiso who has 
HiiUhiiig liki' M. Lri"*-auts diiniitiid mid iiupies-ive presence. 
Hi.* perfonuaiH’i' would ho adiuirahlo if it wevi' pos.iiblu to lie.ir 
luoiv Hmu h.ill ('I'wjuil lii‘s:iv>. M. (lot does iioL .^rem to bring 
Ills full I'e* oiirer.-* (o Ir .o* upon Hie rather tliaiddess pait of FJemui- 
1)1 'll u, AliiH'S tat her. 

l‘i euii -v’'j'.ii M( <• of Hie ])repar;iHoir-i for the production of 
Jh ii/i M. Hekuiii.iv, the most brillimit iirlFt of tho 

Th Idlin' l'raiu;.ii. , li.is only appeared once dining the last Hium' 
we('k e d'liat appoar.uiec* was lu.uh* in om* of the \j'ry best of liis 
li.ehjt r parl.'^, Inal of N'aloiitln iu Alfred de MiiNrot/s proverb, 7/ 
ve fnnf /urn- il- rh'if. 'J’his piece is well Jvllow u to l.oiuloii ]dav- 
goor.*, bv Hie ri'pie-et'lntion.s of tbe Foinodie I'd-iinoaiM' during its 
visit to r.nglaiid. M.DoIaunav's perlbruiiineo apptvirs more gav, 
ii’ortj siionitmonii*., iinire inipiiS’ionod lleiii ever, it is witJi a 
iMiH' skill that the, IK tor brings out (he eood lic.irl of Valimlin 
uuderivmg hi^ cMiic.il Iheories. 'J he iiiiniiliihio Iminour and 
drolh'iy of M. (ioH^j Abbi' seem.s also 1o jjiiiii by the progn'.s^ 
of time. M. 'I’hlron llie part of \'iui Ihick, filled in London 

j by M. Ikoie, end pluv.s iL wilh^^iieati r ik'lii aey and liuith. AJlii*. 
i Leielii'iubei i iiojirars in ihe rhiiracler of (.’eeih', whieh was jdaved 
by Mine. Lil’ontjiiie us long as she was a member of the'Jln.itro 
.I'Vionyi*;. The v niiilgi'i* actress lie.-* all tin- fj'i'shness and ilinoceuee 
1 wliieh belonged to ,Mme. liaroiitiiiue s perlormaiice,imd luisbeMdes 
u disliiielioii which w.is alvvavs wanting in Mine, k^nfoutaine, 
T'u' )»nlv otlmr hilt* event of imjiorttiiiet' at the Fiaii^'.iis lias been 
the i( prodiietioM of N'oll, lire's /rur, wdtli M. Aleii net -Sully as 
(h’ovnieiie iiiul i^tlle. Sai'ali Leinliiudt as Zauv. M. Mouuet- 
Siillv bus all the nieiil.*., but he has also all the fuiills, which he had 
a }ear ego. He has iiol vet learnt how to iiu’u his great natural 
miv.mt.ige- to the be.*! accounl. He hits lino bursts of passion, 
bill they aiv oiilv bursts. There i.s no g:rad;itiou in hi.s emotions. 
He is “loo rasli, too unadvist'u, too siiddi'n.” IJis ge-sturcB 
and facial eN}iie.-sions are evlravagaut. d'he Vollairiuii Othello is 
a persoti of so violent a character that any exaggeration in 
tin* part lutcoiijes (l.tiigeroiis. It seem.s also us if M. Alounet- 
Siillv liiid not yet urrLcd at the right method of conveying hid 
p.ission lo his nud'eiu.e. One feels that the emotion is tliero, 
but has not suecMeded in tiiuling the outlet by whieh it may bo 
tnmsmitted to those who do not share it. In criticizing M. 
]Mounet-8ully 3 Orosmano it may bo w’ell to remember that almost 
exactly the oume faults were found witli Talma’s first appearances 
in Hie .^aim- character. With JMlle. Sarah Bernhardts Zaire it 
would not 1)0 easy to find much laiilt. It is graceful, tender, and 
impiisnioiied, and adds to the arti.st’B well-deaerved reputation. 
M. IMene neiton’s Ni're.sl.in k perhaps tho worst thing that M. 
Ifien-e Bert<»u ha.5 doin'. 

Tho opera has been chiefly distinguished by tho success of 
Mme. Balli’s first appeaiMUco iu Baris both in French and in 
tragic opera, in the tiyingcluiracterof Valonliue in iha Jliiguenots. 
The preparation of tlu' new Opera House is going on rapidly. Till 
a short lime ngo tho de.sigus for its decoration by M. Buudry w'ore 
exhibited nt the Mnsei' des Jhnuix-Arl.s. It is diflicult to judge of 
puintiugs whieh are destined for a curved when they nre seen upon 
a fiat surface, but it may be safely predicted that they will be 
eflbctive. Due or two groups and figures would lie remarkable 
for their strength and bounty among any class of paintings. 




LIH; IX SPAIN. , 

11. BFCKLFi may have been justified in defining theSp&nisb 
. Penin.sula as a torpid muss, but it is certain that gociety in 
many of its jirovinees finds life at this moment by no means unex- 
citing. The Spanish people generally are selfishly indifferent to 
their neigh bour-s’ troubles, owing pai’tly to tho stolid ignorance 
wliich know s of nothing that goes on beyond tho limits of its own 
narrow horizon, partly lo the fact that Spain is practically a federa- 
.tioii of kingdoms cherishing the old international jealousies. So 
long as the shepherd of Kstreiuadura, tho ploughman of the plaioB 
of La Mancha, or the vino-dresaer of Andalusia is not drawQ fenr the 
levies which «tre continually being deemd by the authoritiesi ha 
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Bame-^ither a muxder or botdo other exhibition of ferocious 
brutality. * This accounts for the remarkable display of legs 
and 'armSi which are all supposed to be working with intense 
mvttcultf activity* The force of a kick or blow is indicated by the 
epileptic convulsions of the person dealing it, and the equally frenzied 
gymnastics of the victim. There is no mistake as to the earnest- 
ness ^th which all this maiming and murdering is carried on ; the 
aftsassins are provided with weapons of the most imposing size, 
bludgeons as big as paviors* rams, knives like cutlasses, and pistols 
that discharge os much flame and smoko as a lively howitzer ; and 
if any blood is siippoacd to be shod, it is poured forth in a torwnt 
whica threatens to wash away all the actors in the scene. VVe 
not exactly aware how long this publication has been going on, 
but ite illustrations ftet^m to have been becoming more powerful — 
that is, more horrible and revolting — during tlieiast year or so, and 
it appears to command a considemble circulation annmg the lower 
classes. It is, in fact, the moat conspicuoua literature of the hack 
streets and alleys, where its iniluence extoiula far beyond the circle 
of its readers. Its monstrous picturea make it an a1 tractive ad- 
vertisement in a window, where it is keenly studied and di8cu.s.sed ; 
and in many a dingy nook a fly-blown ba(‘k number is a con.stanl 
source of amusement and instruction to cliildren, who thus obtain 
their first impressions of life. This eili lying periodical is called 
the Police and its object seems to be to present in a ron- 

centmted form tlie cream oi nil tin* horrois (»f each week. There 
are plenty of these horrors no do\ibt in the onliusry newspapers, 
but then they are mixed up with other matters which tend to divert 
attention, and to dissipate the high flavour of criminal news when 
taken by itself. The newspapers certainly give one tho idea 
that, notwitlistanding tho ])rogre.ss of civilization, there is still a 
largo element of primitive ferocity and iuhumanity to be subdued, 
but, on the other hand, they ntlbrd glimpses of tlie liigher and 
nobler aspects of life. The Police Mwh iiucompromi singly con- 
fines itself to tho darkest side of human nature. We find our- 
selves in a world where nothing ev(‘r happens except murdering 
and getting murdered, kicking and being kiclicd, save, indeed, 
when the perpetual outrages and brutalities of our fellow- 
creatures are occasionally varied by death or t.orturo attributable 
accident or tho operations of nature. IVating, biting, kicking, 
strangling, shibbing, and shooting, appear to be the only occupa- 
tions of society. ICvory week thero are three large closidy printed 
pages of crime and misery, and auot her pa r*^ of pictorial uorrora 
for the benefit of those who cannot read, or wlioso unassist^'d 
imaffinaiion fails to realize to the full cxUml tho atrocities de- 
scribed in the letterpress. 

Wo have now bi'fore us three numluM’s of this publication, taken 
at random. In one the central picture r('pro.se 2 itH tho Ilegeut’s Tark 
explosion, with the bodies of the bargemen blown into the air. 
Next we have tho Plymouth murderer cutting his wife’s throat 
with a mzor. He has seized In^r by the shoulder and is hacking 
awRV with the razor iji an e.ttroinolv vigorous uiaimor, and appa- 
rently with a keen relish for his work. Then conics the Leicester 
{Square murder; a man flinging a womau over the lop of a stair. 
** An Encounter with a Mad Log ” show.s a man .^ticking a pitchfork 
into a dog which is supposed to be attackiiig liiiu. In “ Cruelty 
on Boai’d Ship wo sei' a me reliant captain Iwating a sailor about 
the head with a huge iron bar. “A woman brutally treated ’’is 
an animated composition, Tbe woman is on her knees, ami while 
a ferocious bound is gnawing lier lianda, a man is pulling her hair 
and pounding her in the face with his disengagea list. There is 
one picture wliich seems to rejnvsent a horse eating a little boy, and 
the noading of which — “ Extraordinavy Sagacity of a Horse” — 
rather puzzled us. It seemed to suggest that if horses were wise they 
would always cat little boys when they got a chance; but on 
turning to the letterpress wo were relieved to liud that the horse 
was only rescuing tho boy from a pond. 'Pho artist, however, has 
given a characteristic air of atrocity to this simple incident. In a 
picture of an encounter at sea with a monster cuttle-fish lie 
indulges his vivid imagination to the utmost. Probably, common 
murders and kickings had been giwing stale, and it was thought 
dcsirablo to give a w'het to the fiopular appetite. The cuttle- 
fish is about the size of an eh'phant, and embraces the boat;, 
with his enormous suckers, which resemble bloated boa-cou- 
strictors. Tho diabolical fuiy of his countenance is power- 
fully rendered. The accident at Thorpe is of cours«i duly turned 
to account, and we have also a liighly realistic picture of 
tho murder of Captain Bird at Aldershot; after this a fight 
between a dog and a snalce, and an elephant throwinjif a little boy 
up in the air, are rather tamo. AVith a keen appreciation of tho 
t^tes of his readers, the editor has apparently persuaded his artist 
to impart to Iho countenances of the varimis persona in the picture 
representing Lord Kivers and Dr. Iveucalv visiting Orton in 
prison an air of gloomy ferocity which shall make them look as 
Uke murderers as possible. Another number contains pictures of a 
man being guillotined, a murderon.'s attaclt on a wife, two drown- 
ings, and a boy being worried by a wolf. What we have said will 
perhaps convey a sufliciont idea of llie sl\ le of this publication. 
There ia nothing peculiar in tho litomrv p»n t of it, except that 
it ifl exclusively devoted to crimes, accidents, and all sorts of 
unpleasant and rovolting incidents. Thrre is no attempt, liow'- 
ever, to work thtjse things up into fine writing. Tno work- 
ing up is left to the artist, whose productions are evidently 
inspired by a genius similar to that of tho writer to whom w^u are 
in^bted for so many harrowing artich.a in tho Daily TeleyrapA, 
He has a quick eye for everything that is borriblo and disgusting, 
and knows how to give the necessary prominence to the most 


sickening incidents of carnage and physical agony. lie is aware 
that in such a case the delicacy of mere suggestion would ^ out 
of place, ami we are therefore spared none of the details of 
ruftianisin and butchery. It is true that, as we have hinted, there 
is a ceitain monotony both in his subjects and style of treatment, 
but after all thi.s very monotony helps to make the series of pictures 
more improssive. Just os water wears the stone by continually 
dropping on the same place, so the constant repetition of the same 
idea, especially when simple and easily grasped, adds immensely 
to its influence on those upon whom it is directed. It sinks 
into their minds and saturates their character. The result of 
having habitually before one’s eyes the sort of atrocities which are 
jiorlmyod in tlie I Wire Keu's must necessarily be to deaden tin* 
sensibilities and brutalize tho instincts of thoHO who dwell upon 
such thoughts, and to make them callous and indiflerent to human 
sulfcring, Thero is nothing which lends so much to produce bru- 
tality HH the familiar contemplation and enjoyment of it as a priil 
of ev4*ryday life ; and thero can bi^ little doubt that the elfcft of 
such a publication ns this on rough and ignorant people must be to 
develop and intensify tho villaiioiis appetites to waicu it appeals. 

It is of course much easier in such a case to point out the 
evil than to suggest a remedy. It is an established principle of 
h'nglish law that public4ilions which can be .shown to exercise an 
immoral influence ought to be suppressed ; but though the general 
principle is clear, its practical application is attended with much 
diflicuUy. The oxliibiiion or sale of iudeeciit photogvnphs h.'is 
lately been checked by the intervention of the ])olice ; and it nmv be 
reasonably contended that pictures of the kind which are we(*kly 
published in the Police News are, in anotlicr way, not less demo- 
ralizing. Many reasons have Ixani sugge.sU.‘d to account for llie 
recent increase of crimes of violence, and it may be safely assume,d 
that the disorder is not specially due- to any one cause, but rather 
to a combination of causes all operating in the same direction. A 
sudden and considerable ris<i in the- material prosperity of k.nge 
classes of the labouring population, combined with an exaggerat<'d 
estimate on their pnrt of llieir right and power to do pretty 
much as they please, naturally had a disturbing eflect. Higher 
wages and shorter hours lei\ to an enormous increase in the 
consumption of liquor; drinking makes people feverish, irritable, 
and nxikless; and the disappuintimmt wlikii has more recently 
been caused by a partial reduction of wages has given a more 
acute form to tho prevailing epidemic. The working classes 
have been confused and bewildnrt‘d by the economical changes 
arising from a period of inflation followed by a relapse*, and 
they have been spending most of their gains in the public-house. 
Unfortunately habits of indulgence arc not always readily shaken 
olf when the moans of gratifying tlnmi have Ix^en withdrawn. It 
h wisy to discover in thefco circumstanceb the chief source of the 
distemper from which a certain section of tlio population has 
been sullering. It would be extravagant to attribute to the circu- 
lation of such publications h.s the one of which we have hoen s[)cnk- 
iiig, the origin of the malady ; yet it may readily be believed that 
it Las done much to intensify ami spread it. Public cxcciition.s 
have been given up because it vva.s believed that tliey liad a 
corrupting eflect on tho crowds which witnes.sed thorn, but the 
ghastly and horriblo pictiire.s of tlie Police News now supply 
the lower classes with a chrome excitement t)f an even more per- 
nicious cliuracter. Executions, after all, do not take place very 
often ; but her*} are, week by week, sensational pictures of nuirdere, 
suicides, fcavago assaults, roughs flinging women over the stairs ov 
out of window, dragging them about by the hair of the head, 
kicking, beating, jumping on them, setting dogs to worry them, 
roughs fighting with roughs (though this is rather an exceptional 
incident), and, in short, every variety of bloodshed and wiid-beast 
brutality. Indeed even tho wild beasts themselves are introduced 
as an additional stinmlaut. Every page may lie said to reek like 
the ehamblefl; there is always sonutbody having his throat 
cut, or his head pmashed in, or hia body pounded to r jelly. 
It is impossible to doubt the utterly evil and debasing 
influences of thi.s persistent exhibition of the animal ferocity 
of human nature; and if the Police A^ics stood alone lliero 
would probably be little hesitation in putting an end to i1. 
The diniculty is that, though it is a l>ad example of a detestable 
kind of literature, it would perhaps scarcely Ix) possible to 
touch it without laying down rules which would curUxil the 
general freedom of journalism. It would of course be imprac- 
tic-ablo to prohibit tlio publication of reports of murders and 
other crime.s of violence, and, if .these things are to he reported 
in one class of newspapers with full license of literary colouring, 
it may bo asked why similar licon.se should not bo* allowed to 
pictorial art, The answer which readily suggests itself is that, 
in point of fact, pictures of this class, which appeal chiefly to the 
ignorant and uneducated, really do more harm than literature. 
Still there are obvious diflicuUies in the way of drawing a line 
between what is allowable in this respfect and what is hot, and 
under the cover of theso diflic.ulties such nuisances as this revolting 
and poisonous piiblic-ation will probably continue to elude legal 
intervention. The only hope is that those who have any influence 
with the classes who have a taste for this mess of horrors will use 
it to discourage the indulgence of a diseased and degrading ap- 
petites and that some mure wholesome kiud of literature xuay w 
provided as a substitute. 
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THE THEATEES. 

T he Adelphi Theatre maintains its character by a piece called 
the Geneva Croeff which the playbill states, and we can quite 
believe, has performed with great success in the United States. 
It is cesentially a loud ** play, and in the last act the ranting of 
the actors and the roaring of the cannon seem to ho playing a 
match against each other. The hero of the piece, Riel do Bouig, 
is a German of good birth who has entered himself as a common 
workman at a French cannon-foundry in order to perfect his 
knowledge of artillery. He has fallen in love with Gabricdlo lo 
Brun, his master’s daughter, and is forgetting his duly to his 
country, when he is reminded of it by a visit from a mysterious 
personage who produces to him a roll of parchment with appended 
seals, or which ne acknowledges J)ut resolves to defy tlie authority. 
The declaration of love between the Gorman Riol and the Fi-ench 

S 'rl Gabrielle is followed by the declaration of war between 
ormany and France. Gabrielle brandishes a toy rifle, and 
declaims some words about the tricolour being an orillamme 
which are in every point of view nousonso. Tho worlunen of the 
factory, infected by her folly, shout A Berlin I ” and perform other 
antics proper to those who to war and count not tho cost 
thereof. This performance is, we suppose, acceptable in the 
United States where it originated, but in hhiglaud tho madness 
which began tho Franco-German war and tho mipevy wliich it in- 
flicted are subjects almost too painful for the stage. But if wo 
could pel over our distaste for the play, some amusement might bo 
derived from observing tho extreme simplicity of tho method by 
which it obtains considerable success. The whole of the 
last act passes in a casemate of one of the Paris forts. 


liio tragic and spectacular elements are in rich ahanthinco. 1 
“Condemned to death. Tho hist offer. Grand tableau” — ^Ihis ' 
extract from the playbill is wholly inadequate to convoy any idea 
of the tremendous character of the perlorinaiioe. There is a father 
praying his daughter to save his life by the sacrifice of her honour, 
a daughter preferring death to shame, a military gaoler ilsiiig 
power to gratify passion, and all these talking tho tallest kind of 
talk, until, while tho Prussiou shells are banging and crashing out- 
side, tho fort is finally breached by a grand explosion which kills 
tho wicked hero and admits the heroic husband, who rushes iu 
spiked helmet and drawn sword to tho rescue of his devoted wife. 
The explosions are frequent and fiu-ious. Tho wall of tho fort 
tumbles suddenly in picturesque confusion, and soldiers in Prussi.'in 
uniform clamber over the smoking ruins and pose theiiLwlvcs with 
fixed bayonets round a blade and white flag to which tho tricolour, 
notwithstauding its resemblance to the oriflamme, has had to 
yield. The actor who performs Riel de Bourg, the German noble 
disguised us a French workman, seems to us oq ually unlike cither, 
but perhaps a very red wig and a very blue blojiso are Imdilionally 
accepted ou the stage as indicating Gorman birth and French habi- 
tation. It de8orvo.s notice tlmt this play is condomnedfor its verbiage 
even by critics \vho do not objccl to its action as we do. \Ve 
think much of tho dialogiui stilled, and sometimes it is grotes(iuoj 
but surely a dramatist may be allowed to till up an evening if he con. 
Critics are not bound to consider a manager's dilficulties ; and they 
may recommend the application of wliut is called the “ pruning 
Imife ” without reference to the circumstance that if this piece is 
finished at ton o’clock some other piece must be begun. A largo 
part of the first act is occupied with a quarrel betAveeu Riel and 
tho overseer of the fouudry about a letter wdiich has b<ien brought 
by tho postman and boiiTs a German post-marlt. The overeecr 
proposes to opeu the letter on suspicion that it contains treason, 
and Riel says that he will knock down the overseer if he does. 
Ultimately tho letter is opened, and is found to contain a portrait 
of Gabrielle, the master’s daughter, which comes to Riel from a 
friend at Stiittgard. Perhaps, if we had listened as attcutivelyjis 
we ought to aU tho speeches that are delivered on the subjoct’of 
this letter, wo should bo able to explain bow a correspondent of 
Riol at Stuttgard is able to send him a likeiioss of a young French 
lady residing at Aitxerro. Tho yomig lady may have gone ou a 
visit to Stuttgard and have been photographed by tui artist there, or 
Riel may have obtained her photograph at Auxerre, and sent 
it to his friend at Stuttgard to ask him whether he thought 
her good-looking. However, the letter which was supposed 
to contain treason against the French Empire really contains only 
tho portrait of a lady, and the production of it proves no more 
than this, that tho supposed workman has taken the liberty to fall 
in love with his master’s daughter. We suppose that the “ pruning 
knife^’’ if introduced, would be applied particularly to this scene, and 
we are tempted to ask why to this scene more than others. When 
ik deputy remarked that yostorday’s debate in the Assembly was 
dull. Mirabeau retorted “ Pom’quoi dater P ” So we say, Why par- 
ticularize P This play has b^n performed “ with great success ” 
in America, and ii it was written by an American for Americans, 
the author may be supposed to have undorstood his business. 
It i» easy, and probably correct, to say that a play which is in 
four acts might have been in three, We might go fWher and say 
that it need not have been at all. However, a combination of 
love, patriotism, feeble fun, and explosions has constituted time 
out 01 mind an adequate Adelphi drama, and we always thought 
that within a limit of five hours tho lon^ those pieces were the 
hatter people Uked thesou An attenuated femn of amui^ment niay 
be than none at alb 

l^rule tiiatihoxroie should he talked abpul^ not ss^ has oeen 


observed by Mr. Byron in tho “ new and original comodt ” which 
he has written for the Slriiud TUeatre. One act out of three of 
which, this “comedy” consists, is occupied with a picnic near 
Matlock, and it may ne that the consumption of lobster salad and 
champa^ft, although not in itself particularly comic, is a suitable 
preparation for tho absurdity whion follows. A young kdy desires 
to send one of her two lovers on a climbing excursion to pick 
flowers from the top of a rock. One of them, who is a low-born 
brewer, declines to risk a life on which his country depends for its 
supply of pale ale. The other, who has neither business nor for- 
tune, but only supposed high birth to recommend him, declares 
that he will obtain those flowers “ or perish in the attempt,” He 
goes off to porl'orin this hazardous exploit, and Uie yoimg lady and 
tho brewer remain upon the sUige and watch his progress along 
steep and slippery rocks overhanging a dark and luifathomnble lake. 
They “ pile up the agony ” in description, until the young lady 
^ows alarmed at the perilous performance she is witnessing, and 
finally persuades her second lover to go to the asslstanco of the 
first. AfUjr a brief interval No. 2 returns leading in No. i who has 
neither obtained the llowere nor perished in tho attempt, but has 
had a fall and lamed himself just enough to make him look in- 
teresting. A coarser nrti.st than Mr. Byron would have allowed us 
to ace this rash young man climbing up the lofty rocks and along 
the profound lake, and would have made him fall down what 
might bo an infinite vertical precipice, explaining afterwards 
that a bank of moss stopped his descent at ten or a 
dozen feet. Something of this kind freqmmlly crops up at some 
theatre in October wlien people have roturned from their holidays, 
and have been seeing and talking about mountains for a month or 
more. But managers are not usually willing to sacriiioo to any 
supposed canons of taste the advantage to be got out of a grand 
spectacular and sensational display. Wo must allow, therefore, 
tnat Mr. Byron has shown d'lscrction iu sparing us the actual ascent 
of the Peak and the fall which interrupted it *, but then the time 
which is saved from horrors is devoted simply to inspecting a 
hamper and consuming its contents. This play is neither better 
nor worse than several other “new and original comedies” by 
the same author which have Ijoen lately brought out. One 
feels perhaps a little disappointed that at the begiuning of 
a fresh season tluisitricfil management should fall into the 
old familiar groove. Air. Byron cun always produce jokes, 
good or bad, and almost any scene of any of his comedies 
will .‘'<»rve to bring them in. This present comedy is called 
Old ^Sailors, The inevitable “heavy father” is a retired naval 
oiHcer who remembers Nelson, and of course there is a confidential 
servant dressed and talking in tho regular stylo which Bio British 
Tar adopts ou tho stage. This worthy couplo brinfj to tho picnic 
au «*normous pifi, and tho servant proves tho consistency of tho 
crust by ra])ping it with a big stick. This might do well enough 
in a pantomime, but is not exactly comedy. Perhaps if Mr. Byron 
had iiiiido the more ardent of tho two lovers declare that he would 
eat a piece of that pie-crust or perish iu tho attempt, ho would 
have excited more interest that can be felt in a mere ordinary 
exploit of mountaineoriug. This declaration w'ould han^ been 
the more seasonable, because o\en the steady-going lover makes a 
considerable display of heroism by drinking his own beer, and none 
but tho brave deser\o the fair. We have perhaps done injustice 
to the author by complaining that a largo part of hb 
second act is occupied with feeding, and only the email residue 
with climbing. ’ If the literature of uiouiitaineerinj( were exanjined 
with an unfriendly eye, it might apptiar to consist m an undue pro- 
portion of descriptions of breakfasts eaten before and suppers after 
the assaults on peaks, passe.s, and glaciers which are its proper sub- 
ject. If such an aiticle as !Mr. Byron's pie had been produced te 
any Swiss or Itiirnm innltoener, we may be siiro that some adven- 
turous tourist would either liavo witeii it or described it, or per- 
haps both. After all, perhaps Mr. Byron’s comedy is good 
enough to precede the “ bouffonnorie musicalo ” which is 
tho real attraction of the Strand Tlieatre. Managers do not 
seem lo have invented largely in “ new and original ” writing 
for tho present Rea.'joii. Mr. Buckstoue has re-engaged Mr. Sotheru 
and revived Lord Dundreary, and there must bo a number of 
people who either have never seen this performance or want lo 
SCO it again, and thus tho manager of tho llaymarket Tlieatre may 
avoid for some time those praiHcworihy experiments which proved 
so unfortunate last season. It is a relief, at any rate, to find that 
a comtMiy by Mr. W. S. Gilbert has not become inevitable at the 
opening of this theatre. Notwithstanding a dictiuu of one of 
ISlr, Byron’s characters re^irding salad, it is quite possible to 
have too much of a good thing. 


REVIEWS. 

IJDBD LTTTON’S SPEECHES.* 

S peeches on topics which unavoidably and rapidly become ob- 
solete are seldom interesting at a later time, unless theyapproach 
the highest type of excellence. Among the orators of the present 
generation, Mr. Bright alone saliefies tiie conditions under which 
ond eloquence becomes a portion of the permanent literature of 

• Spteehet of Edward Lord Lvtton. Now first oolloe^, with 
of hto^Utkaf Writings, With a Prsflitdiy Memoir, klf 
Ifivob, London 9 filaekwoodfii Sons. 
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the thouffhts and fls^ga of those around him. His f»on may 
poasihly he mistaken in thinking that he cared little for praise 
bestowed on his intellectual ability. A score of prefiices and the 
entire iwries of his poems would load to the belief that he cherished 
a not Ignoble desire of Hterary fame, ^a^raise for any kind of 
mowd goodnes^ the ready recogmtkm of a generous motive or a 
lofty principle in his conduct, would almost overpower him ; and I 
have frequently seen it bring tears into his eyes. Similai’ly ho 
writhed under calumny, or any misinterpretatiun of his moral 
character. ^It ismoretlian injustioe,' he once exclaimed, *it is 
ingratitude. Men calumniate me ; I would lay down my life to 
serve them.* ** To a certain extent his moral enthusiasiu warped a 
literary judgment which ought to have been iudtqiemient of ethical 
irrolevaucioa. A letter to Mr. Merivale, quoted in the Prefatory 
Memoir, affords a curious proof of the imperfection of Lord 
Lytton’s ©sthetical taste. In opposition to liis accomplished 
correspondent, he argued tlint Schiller was equal or superior to 
Qoeihe, because in Lord I jyttou’s judgment Schiller exercised a more 
beneficial influence on life and cliaracttjr. “ J ust as if, if they had 
lived in the same day (and lluit day a serene artistic one), it 
would have been the question between Shakspearo and Milton — a 
question between width and lioight— Schiller pn‘.serves for us 
what is moat valuable to men, the heroic standard.’’ The compa- 
rison is foiiuded on an utter miacouception of the standard of 
poetic excellence. Shakspeare was a far greater poet than ( loelhe, 
and Milton than Schiller; but a critic who holds that Milhui ever 
approached to the transcendent elevation of Shakspeare may not 
inconsistently compare the laboured declamation of Schiller with the 
spontaneous melody and the comprehensive imagination of Goethe. 
Neither Shakspeare nor Goethe devoted themselvea to tlio task of 
pruHchiug, and Milton's most elaborate sermon <leviated into 
a glorification of Satan. Schiller wrote spirited verses witii a 
high moral purpose, an«l he has his reward in the preference 
of those critics who prefer odifu-atioii to the iuspirjition of genius. 
Engravings of illustrations of the rarabloo for the use of schools 
may perhaps convey more religious and moral instruction than as 
many paintings by Titian ; but utility is but casually connected 
with beauty. By far the best of LonI Lytton’s numerous fictions 
are those which have no professed moral purj>0Re. In hi^ later 
works his didactic ellbrts impair the value of stories which are 
happily for tho most part conducted with Utflle reference to the 
author’s avowed and original intention. 


LKOVE’S COnUEbATlON OF PJIYSICAL FORCES.* 

those who know how busy is tho life of a successful banister 
-L it is a matter of wonder how so many members of the Bar can 
find time to render themselves cm incut in subjects unconnected with 
their profession. Yet it would appear that the leisun) which a 
judge may hopo to enjoy is still srualJer, for the tone in which Sir 
VV. K. Grove presents to the world this repuhlication of his con- 
tributions to science is so strikingly valedictory that it seems 
I'lcar that ho entertains no hope of pursuing original rosearches 
in the future. Not that he will bo heucoforlh Inst to science; 
ratlier ho will there also be promoted from the bar to the bcncli, 
and will i-ocognize and decide on the merits of scientific i-e- 
searches in which he may no longer take a part. In tlio full vigour 
of his intellect, it willlio long before he ceases to bo one of I he 
foremost names in Uio catalogue of English physicists, and one of 
those wlioHo opinions on scientific points will bo most eagerly 
sought and listened to. And in these days, when tho spread nf 
tho desire for scientific knowledge is yet more rfunurkablo th.an is 
oven the wondrous increase of that knowledge itself, such men arc 
scarcely loss needed than original observers. To gain credence among 
a laige class of people one needs only to express one’s speculations in 
sonorously scientific pliniaeology; two or three pa-sswords such as 
“ evolution,” “ eonservaf ion of force, ’’and the like, are sufficient to 
givoritelity to the most iirisubstantial fictions of minds which find 
no difficulty in being original bocause they are too confu.soil to bo 
aC'Curate. And cvim among better thinkers the race for priority of 
discovery leads to rasli anticiiwtioiis of pos.sible results which, when 
presented, fail woefully to ootain the necessary ^support from fhe 
investigations which profess to have led to them. At such a time 
as this, men of gre-it scientific power who, though they have their 
own triumphs in past days to recount, are not now engaged in any 
special branch of reseai’ch, but content thoinselves with leai’niug 
the results obtained by others, are specially useful. It is their 
recorakien that distinguishes the true man of science from the 
chorla^ j nay, it* they will, they can prevent tho more astute of 
our scientiflo men from iutercepting the rewards and the renown 
due to the more reiirinj^^ for tho discoveries whidi they have been 
leas ea^ to trumpet forth than to make ; though this is a Uuink- 
' less task which few have the courage or the devotion to under- 
take. But to hold such a place in the scientific world it is neces- 
sary to have won your spurs in some actual field of scientific 
researck, and not merely to have been a carpet knight who has 
contented himaelf with talJang about the exploits of others. Tho 
republication by Mr. Justice Grove of his scientitlo writings, many 
or which were known but to a smell circle, afeda to nil an oppor^ 
tunity of jndging how fhr this has been the case with him, 

* Tk» (k^o/thn ef F^yiteat Fupett, Rixth Edition. With other Ckm- 
tributionf to Seienee. By the Hon, Sir W. R. Grove^ F.R,S., one of 
Judges of her C<mft of Comniou Pisiu. London^ l^ngiuans 
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So far as the general pubjic is concerned, tho book will gain 
greatly from the fact that ^e author has been an experimental and 
not a mathematical physicist. There are few papers in It which 
will not bo readily understood bv those who have a practical ac- 
quaintance with the content* of a laboratory ; thoush, so iot as 
most of them are concerned, such an acquaintance wm be a ueces- 
sary preliminary, if not to tlieir btung comprehended, at least to 
their being properly appreciated. It is true that such an ingenious 
specolatiou as that which purports to account for the fonuatiou of 
logan stones by the action of tuc weatJier is intelligible to all, but 
the majority of the papem mo — as they should be— too technical 
in character for desultory reading, and will commend them- 
selves only to those wlio possess a fair knowledge of the 
principles of physics and the general manipulation of physical 
apparatus. Eortunately this class is a lorji;© and ever-increasing 
Olio, and its members will appreciate highly tho contents of 
this book. The exquisite adaptation of means to ends which 
marks the good exjierimenter is abundantly evident throughout ; 
and then^ is moreover a spirit of caution in generalizing from re- 
sults, and still more in accepting results as conclusive evidence of 
tho theories they appear to support, which is in striking contrast to 
tin* gi fieral tone or the writings of many scientific men of great 
eniinenco. 8 ucli qualities fully account for the high reputation wliich 
Mr. JuHtiC(*< Grove has acquired, in spite of tlie limited leisure 
that he lias bi*eu able to dovote to the pursuits of science, and 
in spite of the fact tliai hb papers on scientific subjects, even when 
collected, are not 11101*0 than will easily fill a decent-sizod volnine. 
A lery rharacteristic paper is tho one on the ofH.^ct of heat upon 
liqiiitL, which relattjs to a series of experiments undertaken by 
him in onler to ascoilain wliether the phenomena of hotting 
were duly accountod for by the ordinary theoiy that ohullition is 
due to ifio separation of the molecules of the fluid by the beat 
applied, 'fhese ex.pcriinents led him to the conclusion that thi.R 
cxpbiuHllou was far from being a satisfactory one, inasmuch as in 
all casc'M of boiling the fluid was not a pure fluid, but was mixed with 
some portion of ]H.‘nuanont gas ; and he tiltiuratoly pronounces iu 
favour of tho tht*ory that ebullition is in reality due to the 
evaporation of the fluid at the surface of the small hubbies of 
permanent gas formed iu tho fluid by the action of the heat. These 
experiments were mainly directed to obtaining cases of boiling 
under circiunstauces which excluded tho poasihibty of the nresamu) 
of p< 3 rniaLunit gas; and after recounting the senes of adinimHe 
contrivances by which ho combated tlie difficulties that he met 
witli^he proceeds to give a tew remarlcs on the extreme difficulty 
of entirely isolating a substance from the surrounding air in a 
way llwt still permits of e.xperiments being made on it. He sums 
up the results of his experionce of the difficulty of obtaining and 
maintaining absolute purity of ingnidiunts in refined experiments, 
in tbo quaintly expn^ssfttf desjiairing iittomuco that ^ in nature 
ortn-ythi ng is to bo found in anything if we carefully look for it.” 
8 ucli coDtroversies ns those rcspiicting the spontaneous generation 
of living oi-f^vinisms would nut perhaps have had so clje<|^uered a 
course had the supporters of th(« theory held tliis in mnid, wor 
shuiiid \vc have heard of the riitort that spontaueoue generation 
might lie reailily demonstrated by tho use of judiciously dirty 
tc.-t-tuU*.**. Not tlutt this is the only case in which the cry of 
“crucial oxperimont” has been raised so often tlmt wo have ceased 
to hoL'd it, or that tbo fault is by any means confined— either in 
that or in nnv other ense— to tfie would-bo discoverers of new 
truths. Want of sriontific caution is prevalent in all stdiools 
of thought ; it’U a mental or moral weakness which belongs to the 
individual nnd not to the creed. 

But, after all, it will be by none of the papers now for the first 
time vepubli.slied that Mr. Justice (^rovo will mainly be re- 
membered. Their pni(‘-ticHl rc.'^ults will, indeed, not bo furgotloii, 
and specialists will doubtless long continue to read them lor tho 
Ptyle and (he accuracy of the tlionght they cunbiiu — an accuracy 
which we scarcidy dare to impugn even in a single instance, 
though we cannot furl sure that a somewhat ambiguous passage 
iu the paper uii the Jtellectiou of Light from incamlesceul surfiwes 
dfM'.s not sptNik ot the interference i>f ligbls that are derived fi'om 
different MUirces. But, like all such jiapera, they cease to he im- 
porl.int wlieu tlie information they give Jia-s become part of the 
ordinary lore ol science. Far dittbreut is the caso of such utter- 
ances ns his wcll-km)wn lectures on the “ Oorrel.ation of Physical 
Forces,” of wliich it has been well said that one can wish only a 
single word altered, and that is the all-impoi’taiit word “ correla- 
tioo.” Such productions as these, which mark an ejtoch in the annals 
of science, never l«.>se their value ; qay, we may go fiirtlier and say that 
their value is positively diminished by their being altered to keep 
pace with the advance of the line.s of thought which they iuitiatod, 
A grand generalimtiou such as that of tlie identity of all forms of 
force, when once published abroad, is so suggestive that it speedily 
becomes useless to catalogue the oxeiuplifioationa of its appheation 
I that are supplied by various classes of phenomena, or the support it 
has received from subsequent experiments ; and when it in once fully 
established^ the sole interest that attaches to tho early works which 
treat of it is nut due to their scientific completeness but to their 
early ffiite. And, above alL it is important to preserve as much os 
possible the exact form of the first announcemeutB of such a 
goneralixation, and tliis for reasons far higher than mereimiiquarian 
considerations. Nothing is more useful ns well m inteiestmg 
than to contrast the wild and uitsupported deductions tliat are 
drawn from jsuch a generalisation when once gonemlly admitted 
with the oaiitious and guarded applications of it that weru 
by the (viginal discoverer. The man who first asceitahie 
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prownco of gold in a country otherwise than by accident reiids 
not let hitUBelf be enticed into ‘stopping at particular spots 
however tempting, but follows steadily some comse which must 
show him the presence of that which he socks, if it he there at all. 
For to him the question is one of success or total faihiro, aud with- 
out a certainty of gold being at all events near, it would be the 
madness of the unintelligent tmisuro-secker to attempt mining at 
all. But the crowd that fl(jck thither to avail themselves of his 
discovery feel no such restraints. To th»Mu it is but a choice of 
where to seek, and tbousfindswill light on spots far riclu^r than the 
one chosen by the original discoverer, yet which he had deliber- 
ately passed over in his rcseaivb. Just so is it with the discoverer 
of a groat generalization like thos(‘ of the Correlation of Forces and 
Development. Many a follower of Grove and Darwin may have 
discovennl more interesting instances and illustrations of the ap- 
plictition of tixeir great theories than did the discoverers themselves ; 
and, if pri'scionce bo <lefmed as the assertion of w'hat is at the time 
uukuov^ but will subsequently bo found to l)o true., then have 
these disciples in their cheap and random prophecies often sur- 
passed their masters in prescience. But it is not sucli exploits 
that science loves to honour. In her eyes the value of the advance 
made is not measured by the extent of country passed f)ver,but by 
the difOcnltioB of the path, and iho ineugro repfu-ts of the lirst man 
who has penetrated into an unknown land are far more precious to 
her than the detailed descriptions of the travellers wlio have jogged 
at their case through tlie leugtii and hroadtli of flic land which his 
labours opened out to them. Tt is thus of the gv**Hfe.sl importftnc.t> 
that the text of work.s like the Vnrrvhtion of Physical Fnrrrn sluiiihl 
be kept as much ns possible in their original form, and that addi- 
tions should remain unincorporated llnu-cwith. For though, 
doubtless, tho scientific worhl was nearing the discovery from more 
than one quarter, and though it may have occurred independently 
to other minds, yet the lecture, whiijh Mr. Grove delivered in 1842, 
followed by tho coui’se in 1843, may fairly claim to have been the 
first clear enunciation of the idea of the substantial i<leTiUtv of all 
forms of force, AVe would willingly have had these lectures 
in the form in which they w^ero actually delivered, but this 
cannot now’ bo, though some of the most important passages of the 
1842 lecture are given in the preface to the present work. 
But, .as a whole, wm may feel certain that tli<* identity has boon 
preserved, for tho author has confes:^edlv been fiiixious to preserve 
it for reasons similar to t hose of which we have been speaking. 
And, ns educated men in England, at all vxcnls, look to his 
Correlation of Fhydvnl Forces us the book fiMiix which they first 
learnt the now familiar id(jas of which it treats, we may be «ut(‘ 
that it will bo long before it ceases to bo treated with special 
favour, and it will be long before any rival work, huv^ever full or 
complete, will be more eagerly sought aibu’ than the book which 
taught HO early and so w’ell the unity of the forces of nature; a 
discovery of such vast and wide-reaching importance that evt»n 
now we are but dimly couscious of its full signiticMiice. It needs 
but the complementary discovery of the unity of the material 
components of tho nniserse-— />. the, dmuolition of the temporar}'^ 
and self-contradiclory Iiypotliosis of an ether w'Jiicli now disligures 
science —to give to the dynamics of the uni\orso Iho simplicity 
which Newton’s great discos erics foreshadowed. 


IDOl.A'PTiY.* 

I F Mr. Julian Tfawtlioriio’s second book were not his second, one 
would be inclined to think far more highly of its autln»r’H 
capacities and probable future. Jlis lirst wc»rlv, lircsstnUj was full 
of extmvagance, but full also of promise!. Uis prv'Mjnt pertbriu- 
nnee cmiiiot be sai<i to fulfil tluit promise. That the younger 
Hawthonio is gifted with a power which, judged by the standard 
of ordinary uoiels, is great, cannot be doubted. jNor can it be 
doubted that ho has misused that power. It is a common enough 
experieiKMi that tho consciousness of strength l(!:ids its possessor 
into extravagance; imd (his eim be pardoiUMl in the case of a 
novice. Tho extravagance may bo removed while tlio power will 
roimiiu. 'J’hus it is with the singer who is endowed with a strong 
voice. Ue will delight in ]ir<jducing a nuTe volume of sound until 
oxporietico han taught him that natural force must be educated and 
tempered by ait. Tims it is also w'itli the joung w'riter who feels 
that he has ideas btyond the general scope, and w’ords apt to 
embody them. There is, imfort.unately, tlins diHercnco between 
the two cases. Were tho singer to reject tho experience of pro- 
fessors, and insist on trust iug^merely to his natural gifts, the 
experience of tho public w’oiild soon couvinco him of his error. 
But to the mass of the reading public the most obvious want of 
training and attenlion to art in the making of a fiction appears 
to bo ho objection. It is enough for them if thero are soino 
touches of strength or originality in the book, some qualities 
which will bring a new sensation to their novels aded minds. 
Sometimes indeed it is enough if there are none. Whether this 
State of things indicates an iucreasing want of ideas among readers 
or writerfi or both, or whether it is more happily only a passing 
form of fashion, is a question capable of discussion. It is ^possible 
that it is an instance on a largo scale of that extravagance 
Bjpringing from power which is exemplified individually in 
idolatry* It is but a abort time a^o in the history 0/ civilization 
that capacity and taste for reading became universal. Perhaps 
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the indiscriminate grood for fiction is analogous to the cheat notes 
which the sciirco taught singer hurls forth. One effect oi such a 
condition of affairs is that an author of any unusual ability can 
choose between tlie huccchs of Becuriug an immediate, if momen- 
tary, attention and the more real 6ncc,i*8S which is dear to the U'uu 
artist. Mr. Hawthorne has apparently chosen the former of these 
alternatives. 

The lesser seems to have inheriUul the love which distinguished 
tlie great llinvthorne, of relieving the workaday aspect of tho 
tangible world by easting over its actors and events a mist bor- 
rowed from realms fantastic, imagined, or even supernatural, 
lie takes tho same ihfiight which his father did in imagining such 
combinaliona as might, so far as tho laws of physics are con- 
cerned, l4ike place in everyday life, but which as a matter of 
experience never do. He has the same perception of the fine irony 
of circuniHlanccs which was used with so much effect by the 
author of the Marble Faun. For the possesvsion of these qualities, 
which are as likely to be inherited as imitated, it would bo unfair 
to quarrel w’ith tlie writer of Idolafry. It is not unfair to blaim? 
liim for the use to which he has put them. The delicate impal- 
pable veil with whioli tho father was wont to hint rather than 
to establish a connexion between tbo real and the fanciful world 
Womes gro«i 3 , and thtu'efore incredible, in the hands of tho son. 
Fpon those doubtful points of ecrio imsgination which tlic father was 
Wont to glide lightly liy, as if half doubting their existence him- 
self, tho son mak(^s an appreciable pause, and thus at once destroys 
his reader H belief. Atul as sf>on as the improbability of circiim- 
sianccH aud cliaracti'rs lnth(‘rto ui:kiu)wn is made clear and mani- 
fest their charm is dispellcnl. Siieh a comparison ns that which 
we have instituted would be unfair w’cro not the likeness and un- 
likenes.H between the, two writers so patent that they cannot t'scayie 
observation. Jt is not only hi tho details of his work, but in its 
ve.iy eH?ence, that Mr. Julian Hawdliorno's too heavy hand produces 
a disagreeable irnprt'ssion. To build a romance upon utterly im- 
probable events is the acknowledged privilege of the novelist, so 
long us ho enn d«!ceiilly disguise their improbability. When Jio 
chooses subjects which arc not only unlikely, but also revolting, ho 
excee.ds his prorogative. 

hlr. Ilaw'thorno makes a considerable demand upon his road(!r’s 
ower of accepting the improbable at the \ cry beginning of bis 
00k in the matter of <m(! of its chin-actors. This personage’s first 
appearance upon tho scene may bo quoted as a fair specimen of tho 
author’s descriptive style, which limes rises to greater bhiliancy 
and picturesqueiiosH, but which in this passage has the advantage 
of not l^eing disfigured by such phrases as ‘‘ seem to glimpse lii» 
majestic figure,” or tho air coloured (for ‘‘ took the culoiu- of "j 
delicate pink.” This cliaracter is discovered as an Egypt inn boy 
of high rank standing upon the bank of tho Nile, into wdiich he 
plunges for a b.itho, thoughtless ofcmTeiits: — 

Tla* subtle Nile c'iitclic‘i liiin softly in bis rrxd aritiH, dnnrUtH him, ki-M S 
him, llat tors him, wooc-* luin impc)oi4)til)ly ciiward. Now, lu* ia far from 
slum*, ami the multitudmous feet of ilie <.uirent are huriymg him awny. 
The dow inoviti^; bout is much iie'U-er tbtm it was a minute a;;o — .soems. io 
he towunU him, in spile, of the hv/jiifxs of Iho inipeJliiii; brn/.c. Tlio 

boy, as y« t unconscious of liis peril, now gl.'UiceS Bborewards nmls(i«,s (b.' 
b.'iiikh wheel jxist. Tho eiowd of batlu'is is .'ilreaily far beyond hejiriiig, \ i>r. 
fii^hteiicd and ^^e^lry, be wastes bis n-nniining stn-ngth in fruitless should. 
Now tliH diMM'iifu) eiMies, Ijili'ly .so soft and friendly, whirl him doiMi in 
lutldess exultation, lie -will never readi the shore, good swimmer though 
In* be. 

Hark! w-lint ])liiriLfcd from the b.'ink — wliat black thing move-, tow.ird, 
him a<-rosH tlie water? Tin* (nuodilo ! coming Asilb tears in his eye.s, and .1 
long grin of serried tctftb. Coining ! — the ngly seuly bead is iihvay.s lie.'irer and 
ne.-irer. 'I lie boy Hcriams, bid who should bear him ? He feels whether the 
taliMiiari be yet around Ins neck. He screams again, calling in lialf delirium 
upon bis ilead mollier Meanwdnlc, tlic scaly snout is close upon him, . , . 

A iininy-vtuecd shout clo^e nt Iwmd, a sjilasliing of poles in (lie water, 11 
rii>plnig of eddies against, the boat’s bows! As tho boy ilnft.s bv, a bine- 
eyed, >ellow-beanled viking swings himself from the halyard, catches him, 
]»ulU liim on board with a jerk and a shove— .safe. ! The long grin snaps 
together in v.ain behind him. 'Phe boy lies on the dock, a vision of people 
with leg-coverings and other odihlies of costiinic swimming before, his eyes : 
one ol (heiii sujiports bks head, and bends over him a round, good-iiatured, 
.spectacled face. Above, a beautiful Ihig, .striped and starred with w-liite, 
blue, and red, flaps indolently ngnnisl the mast. 

Further ou — 

We catch imiieifect glimp.ses of the Egyptian lad, steadily g*-owing up 
to be u tall young unui, Ho dresses in European clotheR, and lives and 
moves iimid civilised surroundings : Egypt, with her Pyramids, palms, and 
rlvei, w'o .sen no more, 'fho jiriest’s .smi seems now immersed in studie.s ; ho 
develop, 1 a genius for imisie. and painting, and diligently stores his mind 
with other than Egyptian loro. With him, or never far away, w'« see a 
p«*rbon considerably older than tho student, good-natured, whirnsjcal, round 
of head and face, and inwgnitieant of fuature. I’owards him docs the student 
obseivothe profoundtat deference, bows before him, and addresses him as 
“ Ma.Mter lliero ” or “ Master Glyphic.” Mo.stcr lliero for his part caffs the 
Egyptian " Manet ho, ’’—from which we might infer tho latter’s descent from 
the nmiwnod Idstorian of that rnmie— but will not insist upon this gencalogv. 
As fur the studies, we fancy they ti ud towards theology ; tlie descendant of 
Ei^'pliiin priests is to become a (’hristiaii clergyman ! Nevertheless, he 
still wears bis ta 1 i.'«inanic ring. Does he believe it saved him ffom the 
crocodile ? does his Christian enlightenment not set him free from such 
suiicrstition ? 

This conversion of an Egj’ptian youth into an American clergyman 
is curious enough. More curious still is tho fact that he is adopted 
by an eccentric gentleman, the Master Hiero Gl][phic of the pas- 
sage just quoted, with a perfect craze for everything that is Egyp- 
tian, so that he builds an Egyptian temple out of one hw 
of bis house. Standing at an altar in this temple the Kov« 
Manetho Glyphic performs the marriam service fbr Thor 
Helwyse, an Americanized Done, jne^t qf limb and voice, and 
Hiden, sister to Hiero Glyphic, vnth whom Manetho is des- 
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perately in lovo. Most curious of all, however, ia the 
attempt at portrayal of Manotho'e chaiiicter. With the nmlice 
and all but the capabilities of Mephistopheles ho combines the 
patient cunninf^of lago and the tender 8U8ceptibilitiG.s of Werther, 
It would be difficult to find a more impossible monster. Of this 
the author himself seems to have become in bouio soil couscious, 
for he has scattered hints throufrhout his story that the Itev. 
Manetho was more than a little mad. This is but .a weak device, 
however, and rather increases than lessens the impopsibility of the 
character. The author’s intention seems to have Ihmmi to produce 
a great elFect by depicting a character full of hitherto un probed 
contrasts. The intention is neitlier ill conceived nor impossible of 
execution. 13ut the author has failed to execute it. The means he 
has employed are too \iolent and inartistic. In contrasts of cha- 
racter there must bo li certain coherence, just as in music there 
are certeiii discords which may, and certain others which may not, 
b<i properly employed. The auUior has resorted to a merely 
mechaniciil trick to heighten hi.s elVect by speaking of Manet lio as 
“ the clerjunTuan ” whenever ho is employed upon any piauiliarly 
iiendish piece of wickedness. 

Far better dmwn is Balder, the son of Tlior llelw v.si^, Manetho’s 
old rival. If he is not perfectly real, ho is at lea‘‘t not perfectly im- 
possible and monstrous. There is a brightness and cheerliilness 
about him wliich is an agn'e.ible i-elief to the niurhy extravagance 
of Miuietho ami the solitery castle which lui inli(‘riti‘d from hi.s old 
patron with the ridiculous name. Balder may ho .siippo.sed to 
typify a form of modern faith or unfiiith, as Manet ln) doe.s one of 
older growth. The idolatry to which each of tlie <‘hit.*f characters 
in the book has given him nr lierself up talo s in Balder llelwyso 
the form of an inordinate Ixdief in sedf, .springing fiom much .^uc- 
cossfiil dealing with the world, and the knowledge of the manners 
and cities of many uhmi. From this idolatry Balder is converted 
by the softening influence of failure and trouble, just as the other 
personages are converted each from their own special wonship in a 
special way. The representation of u character true and noble, but 
hardene<l by success into surpassing egotism, which is dissolved by 
an apt series of events, w'ould bo well enough. Only one seems to 
have read of a certain llaphael Abon I'>.ra, and a certain Tom 
Thurnall in the writings of Mr. Charles Kingsley, who have fore- 
stalled Balder Helwyseboth in his egotism and his conversion. The 
parallel may of c<mrse bo accidental. In tbot- ca.se we can only be 
as sorry for Mr. Ilawthoruo as Pulf is for himsoif iu the (Jritic, 

Manetho’s whole being after he has married Thor llelwyse to 
the woman whom he himself* ado/os becomes absorbed in the idea 
of vengeance. This idwi he proceeded to carry out by kidnapping, 
(iB he thinks, Balder IlelwTse's twin-sister and cairying her oil* to 
his solitary ciuntle. Here with a devilish ingj'i.uity he conceives 
the plan of educating her so that she shall misteke good for evil 
and evil for good, and returning her to her supposed father when 
her education is complete. The latter part of this plan is frustrated 
by tlu‘. death of I’hor llelwyse, the former by the iimato good- 
ncsB of (Jnulenmh, by which remarkable name the girl is known. 
The study of a girl brought up entirely Kecpiesterfd from all 
huuiuTi intiiiences save one, and that one of so appal- 
ling a kind as Manetho's, ia a new idea, and hero and 
there there are indication.s that the excellence of ite execution 
wdll corrfsspond to its novelty. The hopes rai.si‘d h}' such imlica- 
tioiiH are doomed to diaappoijitment. Tlic u\ith<u’ manages alwavs 
to fall short of the mark. If he failed altogether to approach It, 
the elfect would not bo nearly so irriUitiiig. I’liLs i.s one of the 
"weakiie-sseM of human nature which a writer should weigh well 
before selling himsoif a difficult ta.«k. lie should remember that 
readera will have much less toleration for him who (h)t!.s that which 
is nearly good than for him who does that wliieh i.s in no way 
good. In the latter ca.se their attention is not seriously dis- 
turbcii. In the former it is aroused only to be dis.ippointod. Tliat 
which most nearly approaches to goodness in this part of Idolatry 
is the first meeting between Balder and Guulemah. What follows 
hard upon this — the euppoatwl oatastropho on which the revenge 
of Manetho turns — is so horribly revolting that one is nsLouude,(l 
at Mr. Hawthorne’s dealing with such an incident in the pages 
of tt romance. Mr. Beslie btcplien in his last book s-aid, 
with pic tures(i lie terseness, “ Poe wn» a kind of Hawthorne and 
delirium tremens.” Tho latter part of tlie. younger Haw- 
tlioriie'w book recalls this expression. The fiiuil and real catas- 
trophe of Idolatry is a most lame and iinpolcnt cimeliisioii, tor 
which it is most difficult to assign any reason K’yoml the unworthy 
one of a desire to finish the novel with a startling elfect. If sucii 
was the writer’s object, he would have been wise to employ a le-s-s 
hackneyed incident. 

There is one character in Idolatry de.scribiKl wi»h a skill and 
delicacy which are almost worthy of the author of the tScarltt 
Letter* Unfortunately this character has nothing to do willi 
the movement of the fook, and ia merely inlrodiiced as a picturo 
by the way, so that it is possible to draw tho iuferer.ce th.it the 
success of the effort is duo to its not being sustained. Mr. Mac 
Gentle was the president of a baiik in Boston, and an old friend of 
Balder’s father, so that Ikilders first visit upon liia arrival in 
Boston fi-om Kuro^ was for him. Why ho was president of tho 
bank nobody exactly knew, tor no one ever paid any attention to 
his ideas on finance: — ^ 

liStnoone hastily infer that the accomplidiod gentiem/m of whmi wo 
speak was in anv sense a sham. Xo one could ho morv tme to hiuiwli' and 
to his professions. Ihit, if we may liaxaid a coiijcctun:, he never hroaihcsd 
the air that other men breathed} nnothorsuu than ours Hhonu for him; 
tho world that answered to his senses was not our world. His life, in short, 


was not human life, yet, so closoly like it that the two might be said to 
corrcsjKUid as a fu^'e to its rolh ctioi) in (he mirror : actual coiitiict licing in 
Iwth « uses alike impo-wible. No doubt the world and he knew of the burih'r 
betwwn tlicm, though laoitlu r said so. The fomcr, with its usual happy 
temperament, was little /illected by the M‘pftraliinx, smiled gfXKhnatureiUy 
upon the latter and never troubled alMiui the ditWculties in tho way 
or shaking hands. Hut Mr. Mactrentle, being only a single indlviduixl, 
;MM*hap.s felt lonely and mkI. F.ither lie was a ghost or the world was. Iu 
youth lit* may have believed himself to lie the only real (losU and blooil ; 
but in later vear.H the ten i hie xvpiglu of the world's majnrity against hhn 
forced him to the ojiposite con<lusion. And here at last wm he and tlw 
world lit one ! 

lSuj)|S)sc, insfead of listening to a description of this good old gentleman’s 
perwii, we take a look at him with our ow'n eyes ? There is no danger of 
disturhmg him, however hii>!y he may lx*. Tlie inner retreat is very small, 
and as iieut as tht)Ugli an old iimid lived in it. The furniture looks as gowl 
as new, but is subdued to u tone of sober maturity, and ehirnes in so wtdl 
with the general effect that one .scarcely notices it. The polihhi'd taldc la 
mounted in dark moro<'eo: Uliind the hoise-huii-covcrctl .irm-ehair is a 
grey marble muntel-pii*ce, oveish/idowmg an open grate with jiuUshed bais 
and fire utensils in (he iCnglish style. During the inter months a lump 
of (’annel coal is always burning there ; bid tlio llumc, even on the coldest 
days, is too much on its good behaviour to give out u vt-vy decided heat. 
Over the maii(cl~pira*o hangs a crayon i-oj.y of Correggio’s Keadmg 
Magdalene, the only touch of sentiment in the room, and tlial i>crhaps act n 
dciital ! 

The concrete nature of the President’s .surroundings is at first i>erplc\ing, 
ill view of our tJiPory about his clinractcr. But it must be evid- nt that the 
xvorld cuiiid never provide him xvitli fuiiiituro corresponding to llu- texture 
of his mind ; and lienco he would instiur-tivcly lay liold of whatever w.m 
commou-phice and non-committal. If he could rcaJue nothing outtikio 
Jiiinvelf, ho might at least remove whatever would di.stra<‘l him from inward 
eoiucmplathm. Tlicrc is, however, one article in this little room which wo 
must notomit to notice. It is a looking-glass, and it li/iiigs — of all pliVO*]i 
in the 'world— right over Mr. M.-icCentlc’s stamlmg desk, in tho embraaorc* 
of the niiidow. As often as he looks up he beholds the refieetiun of Ids 
cultured aiul sad lined physiugnemy, with ft glimjise of dusky wall heyoiiU. 
Js he ft vain man ? llis wor^t enemy (had lie one) would not call h^i. 
that. Xevcrtliob'ss, Mr. MactJcntle takes apathetic comfort in this samll 
mirror. No one, not even himself, could tell wherefore ; but we fancy il. 
t«» lx* like that an cKilc feels in sotnug a picturo of his birlh-plaow, or 
healing a strain of his native musie. The mirror shows him soniethiug 
more real, to his sense, than ik anything outside of it. 

Tli(‘re ia another passage in the book which we are tempted to 
quote in order to show that Mr. Hawthorne has capocitioB for 
Inuiiour and observation wliieh he would do well to cultivate, in 
place of the ill-ordered fautubies which lie has indulged in. 
llelwyse, thinking that he has killed a man in a Htrugglo, has his 
Kiard sliaveu off by a little barber as a nieasuro or precantloii. 
The barber asks him if he has ever attended camp meetings ; — 

“No?” continued the little man. who, by long practice, had acfiuired a 
wonderfuMomek of interpreting silences : a great thing, hit ! 

and a right curious thing e^pcricnc^^g religion is, too ! A great blessing 
Pve found it, sir ; there’s a pc.ice dwells with me. ns the minister savs, right 
abmg nil the time now. Docs the razor pleiuxi you, sir? Ah 1 I was a 
wild and godless being once, though alwiiys considereil smart with the 
razor ; Satan never took my cunning hand, us the INs't xays, away from me. 
Yes, there was a time, sir, when I w'as how-d'y’-do with all the blood-j araiind 
the place, and a good business I used to do out of them tixi, sir ; but. n*h- 
gioii’s a peace there's no understanding, as the good B(H*k says, and if 1 
don't make all I ustnl to, I save iw'icc u.s much, and that’s the good of il. 
ttr I Hcnu-ti-fiU chin is your’s, .sir, 1 declaro 1 ” 

“ Do you believe in the orthodox faith ? ” a.skeil Ilclwvst* : “ in miracles, 
and the. Trinity, and bo forth ? ” 

“ Everything we’re teld to believe in I bcli<*\'p, I hope, sir ; and as nuick 
as] Jiear anything more, whv. I’m rcoily to believe tluit nl.so, prowidcik 
only it cmnos through orlhoilox clmrmcls, us tlie .saying in. Ah. sir, it’s 
the muiuestioning lK*lief that brings the, h. I pjun css ; I wouldn’t huveain- 
thing explained to me — not if 1 could! nml my luilh is >«nch tli;a w'lkt 
! goes against it I never would Mievc, not if you ])iuvetl it to mu in black 
and white, sir. Lovely skin, yours, mIi— just like ;i wojn;iu’» 1 The in- 
tellect is a snare, Chat’s what it i.s. — Ah, yea! Von think with me, sir, 
don’t you ? ” 

AVerc the whole of Air. Hawthorne's work equ il in merit to th<r 
two cxti’Acts which wc have made, wc might ivjoico in I'.u* advent 
of ft new writer of romance. As it is, \\e can only be .sorry tliftt 
he dill not put iiway Idolatry for a year or two bclorc ho thoiiglifc 
of publishing it. 

GENT:B.\L SHERMAN ON WAR.* 

KXEIi.VL SlIEBMAX’iS iiamo in his pr()fes.>i»m would bo 

T sufficient excuse for his offering his opinions on it. No other 
comnjander, always excepting Jajc, attracted so much attention by 
Itis achievements during the grwit Americon Viwl War. Tlio 
d<»gged peraoveranco and relentle.<s energy ef Grunt, tho power 
i whieh ho had, and indeed oocaxionully misiisi'd, of ptu>hing 
i ou his men, his long and complicated oampaign.s on the 
, Mississippi and Tennessl^e — these were Ics.s tilled to win him 
j fame than such a. stroke of genius in strategy os that which 
: accomplished the famous march licrufis Georgia, or even tho not 
, le.s.A difficult foal of pushing such ft general as Johnston, bent 
on obstinate defence, step by step back, for the liuiidrod miles that 
bitmght the invader into the hwirtof tne South at Atlanta. Should 
tlie >vork ever appear of which the eB.say nowpublislicd in Amcriciui 
journals is declared to be the final chapter, wc may be sure that it 
will be read with almost as much iuterest in Europe os in the 
I writer’s own country, even did not this fragment prove abunduntly 
that (leiieral Shermilin kuoxva how to describe as well as to teacli, 

. ftud has an observation not leas keen in deducing military lessons 
: from experience than in seizing the strategical fealuies of a tract of 
• country or tlie imporUnt points of a butlic-tield. 

7’he Military LentoHi of the War. By W. T. Sli«*rniaii. ticnoral of the 
Array of tho Unitcti States. Being tho cuuoluding Chapter of an Uupub- 
lishcQ Memoir of Events of the War. 
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AVhcn General Grant vtaa tkdf 1 Jht m i oS h ^ [1 ce at 

the head of the roRixlar forces i»l tlie Ih public ^ lint irdH I > his 

niofet tiustod lieutenant, and < ircuin-tnucc ■» til l> ii lo thu 
othoot though robbed of much of it*' impoilii hs lh coisUnt 
rtdiulioDB enforced bv Congrts^, s p n n 1 1 o » T1 his 

tenure of il bo, as is gc nc lalJy midei -tood t u u is m ^vh^ ( « in i il 
Sheiman baa withheld Ins liiht ly d hi i upiinr i Uin>^ 
im \triiahly invohed with tin upulitiouol oJh< mw rMiig 
undei him, it nny bi long hel )i tii ild wiiM nih^ i i I 
by lui, views ol the cmu* niwlutlili sh lu 1 i li s nth ii 
to be ugrcttid eiiieo it i-» iiipc^sihli 1 > do mt lint Ih |n il 
sirn''gJis ot i866miiI < ( u ju ^ i i ji lim li m 'iini I 

to smiu i\t<iil oui ml u t ii n w ii whidi ! i n u v i » i 
was moio dillicull () 1 <j11ow ml u id i t iil l'i i i ii 
efuned on intr gi uiid iln idv innnuu 1 > i li <j J i i 

hist 1 } Ml iiiwliile tiLU 1 d sli lunm h h t h i l ) j d hi 


conclusions wilhout the d d i on whi li ih n ii 1 1 I w 

nmstiKCipt 1heniaTtlK\ t mi m Ih 1 ti ni IH i i 
Imowu of the wulcis ch uu in, tint tlu i is l \ \\ i 1 t 1 
found 111 tills n nuiK ihh i mn wim h h < iil I i ( I h ] i ) 
suppoit of Ills (onvictu IH lit itioii >■ in I h( Ml ^ 

to Indt tbtiu I \t 1 wlun f PI I i )} pd i \i 1 < 

rlusio IS may h< chdhiiMl ii m ii\ \ inN 1 it lii \ h> 

dispuh ihiiil will til 1< 1 st L unit lli li w In il ' \ il i 

which ht points tlu mold tl llu id Ih I h \ i ( > I t 
bis m n 

I'lK (s IV ( pn s with 1 mill I i wl h I li I i 

of Vintnt 1 wdl } I ih i] hi }^ui( I i , i tli i iil i 
Iho A,( till t ) tin Mitamlv ol in[iliii 11 u i i l)i 1 it 


must 1 Cl 111 ( IIP mu< h uli i lo Ih S iili 1 i th v ii t n i 
si VI pi piil\ whii 11 Sli imin loin I jIu ml 1 
tin w n, Lului illv i ndt ii i d tj»l\ ^ i ili\ t i t li il 

polil ( il humiiUi 111 t all d I il \l th ] > nt ii li- ! 

m )U\ IS d pitidiar v hn in tliai li i In i h \jit' n 

inuiim scntiiiKiit, In hdd ini^t \t ml i lO) 1 ^in i ii * ii i i i Uil 
Pusid il limo’iisdtd )M It wild I imilntl wid i in- 
timate with (mil ril liiiVi dl iw i 1 n t I s t { 1 i n tli 

ConlodiiiU side , and ist Hil> i !'•( i h 1 unlit iii i wh 1 I 

iidunli I dl the e iihu Ih alsol Si imwlu i illd \ ii 

w s wont to mduly it I ivth c uvint I i i t hi w I ih I t it 
ftdmg hctwti n lilt two s t tioiis li 1 1 1 m > ml itt i I tint 

it was nccis'tuv tiny sli aid ])iit \\ h i I i i It i niv 

othoiatn his suK m d ndit 1 lit aid ii tin Id i I 
( arU aclion td n hv < itun (I lli Suiilh i mist ll 

rjnnn slnwid tint tin v 1 lu w llui own d nly tn i li 

On the othii Inmd, in tin A iih 111 n ii lo hue h \ 
mi\‘u]t ol iiuine iiicsoluli n witn ii » iin i dt n nit) , 
oral Itast to ]>!( h ml not ti stc inii iivd wu wis th nly 

possible sohilK n ol the puhVniot th Inn su th idini i n 

of the iipiit to Ptctdi linn win n Is d m ii w rtim ntU I 
ajjainst I moil pt sts hdoii 'slKumui i^mdhis lln in Loiiisi uu 
and wint lo t)i Aoilh, Mt m nlhs duiwinls \ i 11 ih, 
llurt w is not a Hingh i,.n d pnpuil n il w is 1 i this 
ll isnn be ,;oi s on lo id hlbat the pi oj V 1 tli ^ mlh li c Tint 
oonvUKtd tliitllio t ol lln A nthwi n pu illiimn usmh iwnidU, 
uiid Ihtn hiidtis wtu thiistnahh It uuuiil tn mt > th w ti Vt 
auviitCjiis m iiimv similar casis s mt ni pi [ u » i ii I in 

only ( UHtd addiln M d « \pt list idlnuiil 1 Id altiiw i Is 

mid t\ci\ d\^ s tltliv htl it tlu It ll t i uit ^nn Ui i ns I 
tlieNoilh 1 1 icti II hid jn didiK to Ih pul 1 i all iw i Is 1 \ 
W(tl sol stub ^Lidi it h tsl sn iiH 1 ) h (\ iniil ‘sin i n in s view 
ol ino politK l ol tliu turn , h Upiithd li m th Nntuiii uh 

0 pa s iroui tlu si to sj d )l the iiioic I In i d puls < i 1 ih 
tsspv 

lln. lust htttnai coni ams u sluov ol Viiiiu^n ainu o]»*)iu/i- 
tion \s numt peoplu \u await, tin Inittd ‘sino I uc 1)11 »wi I 
that } tniliu sv slim of ouiowuwhidi, is i mb, units tht u i- 
lutiil iTilbitt dioindtiiln il,mddisliibnU sit into i immlM i d snnll 
coni))mus Vspioph iiL soiiptpist now to t d * rnisiiJutn sub 
JUG Id I miliUiy • \iilh mt, It IS HWtlll) punt out tint linn 
H 1 g od d( d lo bt Slid < u Inlh snhs liui at i ’.iiiiiin,- tint lu 
con pious with iiwdJiicM lu tlu right thin,* imdii dlciiniii- 
aiiTnc Ihtv uc ohnooslj suit d)\ loi „u it iiiiin s th it an lo 
hght gmt bilth s in 1 ui jpe-— il ioriiottlui u is n U lusc the 
Ihussjun (imp on, oi boim ciiuiv dnil tn it(siuli s tlu did 
coinj 111 } ot oui own inw iliill b iK), is b » niiiip, ih m ui/ I 
tactical unit ol in(.iJitiy L^n^ win u nmlthticWM oihnislb it ui 
be used with it, coiibistiiitly with clluiuio, llu h Itn 1 ) tin 
Tutioii that pa}s for kupmg tnoiiuou& t ulus always u ith l*nt 
thtbo reasons do not appl} at all in the i me ot i i ue ^e if (cud 
along minute fiontiei toils in time ol peace, and not likh to b 
1 ugdy augnn nttd in wai , since Vnn iican t \pcin m c bu'. alit id} 
Hhown tint it is imposuiblu to nun tin u^iilns to any «u it 
Bticngth wbdfet \()luiil(eiA luo be mg ioiiiud iiit i sypanlo icgi- 
meiilis This will mcvitibh be the nalioml pi in in llu lutuio ns 
in the past, and Vim in an oi ••ani/Uion must b piepaud to cope 
^ntb the cUlbcuUv And Ibis brings (n lural Sin i mm to umuik 
with grnat force tint, amcG tlio snnll legal u aiiu} ol tin I niOD w 
to servo (bull} us the model on whu li a 1 ugn volnnlci i uimy may 
at any time be ittisnl,lheie w all the moio u \s n to looktlosel} W 
ita organization Uhe piescut airiugoiiunt ot the companies is 
obviously faulty in so lai ns it makes the regiment s} teinlly difFi- 
cult to Bubdnide lie wendd therelore bo lai follow the (Tcimans 
as to make bia tieacc regiment ot thiee small battalions, of 
eouxte meroasing tbe companies to twelve, ond thus forming bandy 
little oommandB for dotacbed service. But in war be would stiU 


tluoAv tlu wlnl lilt) an shong Imltdion, nppnrcntl} ]adgingthat 
au> moio ( mpluu d u.nrdnent Ihan the pu sent would be 
impi lelmhle 1 i t l \ uiln is, who i inst dv\ a\ s DO thought of. 
VucUhiU on thn ijm-ii u ot mguni/ itnm, the wiibr baa a 
^huwdi mm win li shun id not b pass( d ot 1 1 , on the populai 
Vnn lie in mu i o ij.|oiiiting dlietis by (leetiun ^ Tbe ftu*t 
lint s ildicH Avouhl I 1 dlv bU t > hm i goe)d fellow foi their 
eijbinisllu lx I u isiDwhv he should bo ippoJiltil by some 
sii ) ijji !iih ilv , 1 t I ol 1 in ( n ell d 1 N th im u 

l(ULi (t lu u l di\ hi m >ui In the shiewdncb^ 

(Ml islifiuiii IM ills itMiind tijMu p ilnpumiitention- 
II 1 ih ll hum i i —il to h loniul iU\ti} tuinas we 
]i ^ I lom tm ] nhm iti m < I i ll c i ind im n he pioe» tos 
^id I ih tempi i I th I ittu in tlu i 1 1, i id its mipoit im o 

II ((ts^ Miuh *11 thi-> im si d p nl ( i tli u luitiiieilhv 

ill (uviuiuiMil Me mp i 1 with tin leit h hini inch pot or 

11 m, ind it m II 1 1 ( I ii v 1 ill i l > hn I li nu sneh nn 
I th iitv tl it (h ! 1 i of eiioim ns b uulies tiudinllu list 
t tho w 11 j I enW 1 1 ) hu I A\iM t mis thin un\ 

1 1 I 111 d, I lit Jill 111 ilieddM dmg 1 1 1 uliiijf gn \ lure 
Hill rktiiif, 1)0 tl 1 ol th (3 h '•H.s, 111 ill litl tin! tho‘^stH\- 
U M wM A U )j ivMi hitu oil Ihin lln \ ‘ (h 

) jti litl sil ‘tin shlni am I hr ti um d L ) oh In net, 

III I ) < lit it Avith h w ip s hitwli t\t h sfeHMinihd ti 

1 iiv ill dl ll M i 1 w s ih dill 1 ( i h lAVf i i ( lie lit 1 I 1 

i i 11 1 (ill ll is li \ lu N ) ll 111 r 111 1 1 i [»1 ^h 

111 I 1 v\ iJ a lA I d s 111 ( nil) i 1 111 ) 1 I 1 ll '* 1 ( 1 

I \ ll ih hi ‘s 1 111 1 1 s| li II >i tht ( ) ( \ 

t 1 w iiMi 1 i lA'i I I sl liliii[»lh I ip Ll Avluii ledun I 
Ivi II 1 w 1 1 I jAVJllimw I d 11 I luw ciplii'is md 

It 1 ' M I ih I ll U WM CM 1 to lllH J lllv 

\\ 1 M I t t> ll 111 I Tits 111 I NNllll 1 Jllli ILs e I « 

ll! IM 1 ,) ll 1 I I A\llh 11 W ll^ll I I Is 1 I dl ult \ w 

I tn ll I I \\ nil im nt [i il ( i i liiun liipil 

I 1 ll ( \ 1 i 1 bill onu A huh is i 1 i imi InL i - 

lul w H 11 idi nht com 1 1 1 non Ii 

( ) 1 th e i u ( ir) lioiu i p. n i I 'oi lli i , H of hi ti j s 
( I 1 1 a im in 1 m i aa h 1 ip 1 j It 1 u 1 t u s*, I ni lus 

\ i Av V 1 I h ij , I intiiii it < I ( h Is 1 I r ) th I ill 1 on h 

I i’ 1 in lisi ( n ihl , tlu I om luil J i t tl low tl hn 
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iiiuiI-», is n Iv IS tlu levels in in di ( at at dtliA,nnd Jti i 
e a Uph (1 s\ Im 

Oiiispii w mid ] wh Ih n i ji il lo fill )w]n ulliulhni h 
ol till n it c )innnn hi ill the h n Ih The v (h s ivi We am ‘pi 
tnnliihii li( Il vviv 1 , thedilMK e In mill si i Viiuiii iii mm s 
^ mist 111 e tl n lepe did elni„e lioiii th s bide e»t th Vllin’u - 

I n I I t [1 nth nil i I iii u i I uis we li I ri t ilw \ 1 1 
I ill I Iv lilt I 1 i M I i\ 111 tu ( is ll Ai th it liihtiiilh th 
W( t i\lI s I I 1 nt I u ilid n t n ill/ th Iti I Ihil ini m niA 

hill tl t 1 till I AV IS nil iIa links iw iv mI i^nii intiindud Iiimim 

I It M (hn I iiiiiishiii liii ll jM r tlu ni viiu m hi I lull hi I 1 > th 
n w 1 tl 1 

Jluii (an 1)1 u) d d t lliit Ihn ni])li si hdion lufets maiiv of 
ill ea slhithiv been eili d to plove the liilei i lltvol VniMieail 

V jliial i I Idi Is — i)il( a le ll AelM Ills in aa u, hi it obsMved — to 

the i „ulii tl e p e< J ill )pi , Ihoil^h lU some et iho most 1111- 
pi it lint in ‘ones, h ii liiill Uuii, J ledeiit 1 sbiiig, and (.httvs- 
bni^ thee us li Ihis n})pucnt av mt oi eueig} is cciUnnly not 

10 bo s ) I isih St del] 

1>> vvivol t naaiMidiiM to iiiilhii iiotiu an (ssiy avIikIi wo 
h }i to Ml puhlishiil HI some nuie pun mu at foim tlniii tlu jii^eb 
ol \n)t in m jonra ds, A\e h ill ( oni huh bN adding ii li w ol (ii in lal 
Shunnns 1 mi ihon/h|s, i vKt ri almost ul raiidjiu tiom viuious 
pul of tin tliipler Ol tho iiiuehl imhd Simtuy ( oiiuuissum he 
will — 

Ih shill] hunt til 1 (] dill in t tlu leir, mil ika i nppoii U tin* 

1 111 Ih 111 (I It tMM hii p I III! tiiunds niid nil hhours Aviih 

hittdt till It! <1 Mimiuiit iihlu I ind llu ( iis <{iu nee amis t hut eim 
leeiii If V dl H tiAi p titiis in I tiiiit d ni I to iiuitlur close* hv 
le ihii A A> til in Aitihle iiMilt, ind m in nun ill puts slieuld bo 

r J1I I til 1 h 111 I It 111 ‘I iiLiulit}, h on, or itkclion, to uso aaohIs 

lull ih ir to nil luilit u} men 

(Jf tlu sick In SI) 8 — 

llu ^,re it Mill nt} sh nld he troatcl on thi spot h} the irgmidital 
suigi n iiudii the e}e ul the ei loiiel, uni iis few si nt to the lUviuiuii hospital 
os posMldi IheviitiiM btlUi e ire with Ihdi iamj i(,,,iment thnii with 
stian,..eis, and as a iiih tho uiio i loie iiitain Iho tent, or the ‘ilielUrof 

11 tiei. Is a he till hospital th m i houue whose AvnIU ahuoib ktid and 
pojsiiiiuUH Liiianulious te give them back m the utiiiojjphore 

As to wouneh d im n — 

Wounds AA Inch in ifloi aaoiiM have dent a man to hospital for months 
Avero in i86s rit,^ided lu meie be ratche s, tho subject ot joko rather tlinn 
bonoAv 

On hasty defences, so much used in this war ; - 

On tho detensiAo llu re « no doubt as to the propuoty of fortifying, but 
in an aasading arm} the general must watch closel} to see that tuA men do 
not neglect an opjiortunity to drop tbe defenalve, and act promptly on the 
otfeiiuve at eveiy chance— 
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words wliicb sro as applicable to llic st-ivy of the FrcticU at Grave. ] (Immnm and lUo //iiwo balled in coinp-mv on tlir 15U1 „f Jniw, 
lotte, lately lolJ by us iVom tlie Moltlio Narrative, aa 1 o any e\* Ml 
that the writer witnepeod. As to distupliue, we read : 


lu comp, and tspex-ially in pio^eiKe of an adivo oiu-inv, it is mm li on^ i r 
to main! Mil disciphno 1 him in iiarrnckfl in time of ponec. ^ 
ofdwcinUno are inudi less fVc£|ii.Mit, and the nru'ssity tor 
Josst Too many of tlicaoin any conimund arc cvKhmcL^ oi pool disi ipiuu 
and intiUcieut ulDrcri. 

On the disputed question as to the choice bolweeii telrera])!!, hand- 
and mcHsengors, the (loneral's authority ui.iy bo held nlmoi>t 
decisive from his extraordinary (‘jcporience : - 

For any army coviriu'^ a Inr^^c Hpmr of :;ronnd tlio imi^iulic t if^ra]»h 
is by iur tho best, though luibitimlly th<- pniMruml }.< -k il, with good 

mounted 01 dorlics answi i\*vL*iy piirpoM*. 1 hH\£* lilllo t.nili m t!u,s.in«l 

torches, though yo alwavs Uioil them; becau>c almod jn\ariil»h vvluu 
they wore moat needed, tlic >iew -was cut oil by m{(r\cnni,g ti.t-, or by 
im.st or log— 

tm opinion by the way coinciding exactly with that of the la-t 
practical officers on tiiH aldt* of tho Atlanlic. Our m \t and last 
extract will bo found to biair on our own War Olfice 
and might almost to have b'eri wniten expies^ty to riitici/e 
it : — 

romnmnding olli<.( of divi-^ions, (Icpjiihm lO'', .ind j>o-( . '.hmii 1 b.ivc tb«' 
amplo^it iiowi ra to coiniu.nul not on^V llu ir ti"op‘*. luil .»11 llu ''ton iib 
for Ihfir use, and tin oirKer". neeossaiy to nJniliiisb i Du in , md tli* u with 
t Ml I ness they could be In hi lo the mod jxrlut n . 

It is almost needh'N^ lo say that Lore lli(‘ vm'\ u*nu‘l\ th.il 
o'lr soundest iiiiliijny tliinlvcra Ji.i\e poinkd out iot tin* cMkot 
the present local dualism niuM d l)s the .id<iplioxi ol a ciudetopv 
of the great Krendi Inlendaiice blufider in onr own ('oiitrol. I'ml 
llu* whole of this essay Iconis with pnctical wi-dmsi jntl in :i i.icy 
and agreeable foiiu. It d» siiwes fttuds when \cr the 1 n- proiiding 
tongue Is spoken of wliicb th(' author is liiidlv b*'" in isb r than 
ot the swonl ; for he has gathered for ns into a sm. b* chapttr tho 
rich experience of some of the most instnictive c.anpaigns in 
which men of our own race ha\e e\(jr lulloweil a wuilli} loulyr to 
\ictory. 


T 


KOLDEWHY'S AKD'iJD I AIM Dll 1()\ * 
nillS handsome Milumo conUius the record of tliefierimm 


expedition to the hiist coast of (Tieenkmd in iSi-D-yo; and 
it appears appropriatidy cuoutdi at, a time when tin* inlenst m 
Arctic discovery has beni stunnlated In the news of tlie cti itcr 
lesulis obtained by We>precht and Ihuer. Of llie merits of llu* 
book considered from a pundy literary ])oint oi nIiw thire i.s not 
•\ery much to be said. The story is tohl jilejHiiitly aod mndtstly, 
as DolitBraen whonro recounting thi ir own exphnls. It is far Ironi 
easy to give any great freshnesa to accounts ot mhcntiires which 
necessarily tire but ii rejielitidu, with tiiiling variations, of in- 
cidents familiar to all ruad^rs of Arctic travoK. Viter <lc<’ribing 
the drift of the ILtn'^n, indceil, “ ilie naiiator” tells us ratlar 
quaintly that ho closes this account with the lio])e that Jio has 
ancceoded in rendtring tlicse extraordinarv adicntures, whicli 
must alwui> .s be unique in their kind, iiiteicsting to the reader.*’ 
AVc suppose liim to mean that thlb kind of adventure is unique, 
and not, as his words w.nild naturally inqdy, that lluse special 
adventures were unique ; for tho drift of the to ineuliori 

no other case, is anotlnr and more stiildiig example of a kind of 
advcntiiro not uncommon in Arctic discover}. At aii} rate ilie 
account is certainly inti'i’csting to people w'ho are not tired of the 
O’i’dinary set of phrases about lloos and bergs, and tiu' oilier 
tex*hnical tenns of the Arctic vocubnlury. Wo mu'»t add that the 
book bas one odd pcculinrity ; it is a kind of joint-stock pro- 
duction. Nominally it is by Captain Ivoldowey, assisted by 
members of the scientific fetHif; it is Iraiiblaied b) Mr. ^lercier, 
and edited by Mr. Hates. Captain Koldewey, however, is tho 
author of a comparatively small part of the whole book. And ovory- 
vvhore the narrative changes without tho smallest notice from ono 
author to another in a manner which would be rather perplexing if 
it weio necessary to discriminate between the different shares. ‘‘I ’ 
and we ” alternate without obvious roii.son. “ The party to which 
I belonged,” 03 wo are suddenly told, ‘^consisted of three- -Dr. 
Ihirgen, the sailor Kleutzuer, and my self.” We have not the least 
intimation as to who myself ” may be; but at the end of this 
fragment of naiTativo it is incidentally remarked, ‘‘ So much for ])r. 

( 'opolond and his piirty.” In tho next paragraph anollier party is 
described as “ they ” ; and afterwards the story melts into “ we.*’ 
The names of the authors of each chapter iu*e given in tho table of 
contents; but a little indication in tho text might bo convenient. 
The variation is really of no importance, though in ri'ading a book, 
ns in carrying on a conversation, ono rather likes to know the name 
of one’s interlocutor. Wo must fancy that we are sitting in tho 
cabin of tho Oenmmia listening to the ywns spun by various 
members of the expedition, each rtriking in at his own fancy, igid 
not stopping to explain to us his personality. Cn tho whole, 
though tno book inipht have been advantageously reduced within 
a smaller space, we nave no west cause for complaint. After all, 
when people have spent a whole winter iirthe Arctic Ocean, they 
have in some sort a right to bore their hearers with a rather ex- 
cessive detail of small incidents, though tliey would do wisely not 
to mahe too free u use of their privilege. 

The genond outline of the expedition is simple enough. Tho 


* Thi German Arctic Expedition of x869-7a London: Slmi^son Low 

& Co. x974. 


iSdi;. After a rulhi'i* troublesome voyayo they ivore\m the edge 
j of the pack ire olf tho Hast con*'! of Grtenlimd on the ’ulhuf^luly. 

I (laptiin Koldewey, tho chhd’of ihe(‘xpedition.M|rn.iUed to the Uaim 
to coiuf within liail. Captain Ilegnuonn <^f Ili<‘ Jlonisa uusuiuler- 
^lo^Kl thp .signal to mean that ho was to go to tho vNO'ilwiird. The 
coii^ef|uonco was that tho tvvo bhips paraled iu a fog and never 
f ivv ecch other iijjaiu. \ft/« r a good m.'iiy strik’gh'i to edcope, the 
JLansa wa.^ liiially b’orkud up iu the ice on the ::ud of Septembei. 
Xei’ordiiig to tho iianil practice u liiil vn.lh buill <jn the ieo in tho 
ueigdibourhood ol tin ship, lo wliicli stores \ve;e removed in case 
of ucciduit. MMi*' i^e drifted rapidly tv) the South, carrviug tho 
bliip with it, and willi ( letober bud vve.ulu'r and furious gales sot 
in. On till i<Sili and rgtli tlr‘ i. e Ijeg.in to nmve oaiiuously and 
ciush tlse ‘^idifi of till) fcliij). At kibt the ice iai(*ed the bows of the 
unluclvv Hmmi high out of the wab ”, wdiik4 tho stern ivniained 
imni<tviibly lived in the solid mas-^ M ho result was that tho ship 
was hopelessly danuigt'd, and gradu.ilU foiwidmvd when the ice 
separated. All the piovi^ioiH tiuil eoiild )><■ 'MNed \mu-o removed 
to the hut; and there tho crew remaiimd diilVnig blovvly south- 
w.ards ihroiigli tho winter months, hoping that tiioir iloo would 
liohl totrethcr until they could launch their bonti in watiu*. 
Their privatinu-i 4111 to l)avi‘ been coii'iideruiilc. \ ioleiit storms 
])levv wliicli tlircateoed to crush tbiir jdace of refuge amidst the 
chfios uf coiileiKliiig bloelv-. of ice. (iuidiiMllv the urea of 
the little ice i.dinid iliininibhed, uud th'* i-unciit fiequently 
tliieatemd to crudi IIumii agaiubt largo icibergs stiundod 
111 ir tile c(i.>-.|. Tin} seem to lui\o homo llair sulleriii^s w'ith 
uhnndant chn.ifidne^‘-, ami fa >ilic of the reuiaiks which they 
m.ikc aie i illun- »ddly cli.nMcleuHtic of tlio ditleivnccs between 
hMighsh and ( i'( Ji'i in hLiitimenl. W'e do not think at leufat that 
m.niv Ikiglisli Niilois Would he found who would coiilidn to their 
joLUii.d'i faiieli a poi tical t-eiitiiii(‘Mt .is is quoted Iroin the “ day-book *’ 
of one of llio ( Jenu.m faadoi'i. Di*:>cuhing tin* htrango sounds of 
the \retic iiii.dit;lie snj -“Wo listmi -vvhoiiit.^ Allbtilll 
not a bie iili .stirring ! Once more it soumfs like, a lamcnUtion or a 
gio.in. It is the me; iiud now it is still, ttill as the grave, and 
fiom the j),ile <ilnnce of the moou tho gho4ly outlined coast is 
-L'Lii, fiom wlueh the guild lock'j aie looking over to us. Ice, 
rocks, and tliousand.s of gliltuing faliiiS. O thou wonderfully 
glio>t-idve night of the Noith ! *' lint, I.ovm \er dillerent llio mode 
of I vpu "siou, no Jhigli^h , sailor could ham biliavtil butter than 
till "C '•( iitiiuc*nl il (urm.iTw, who soImco tliiur liuuis of soeiusion by 
cmnjiosr^- pu< trv and riMiling Heines a(,iigs. One peculiarity of 
thi‘ Ji«iD ( o.ist ot (lr< enlaiul {ippi*.»is to In the iinmi use number of 
be.ir-^. Tk)lh llie (irnnatiiii iiiul the Jlan^u seem to have Wn 
befaiei^ed by thiso aniniuls, and some very awkward adventures 
lollowed. One of the scientdic gentlemen w. is carried otY by 
a bear, who cbi'wial liiiii a gieat deal, niul eqttTially tried 
lo crack Ids skull. Tliis, it seems, is the piuper iiiodo ot killing 
u seal ; but eillur llio skull ol u (leimnn .snitnt harder than 
Hint ol a fatal, or the lieann qm stion v\aH not lull-grown. Anyhow, 
tho Milleier fortunately escaped with life, ami, fa'.oineil hya strong 
constiluUon, riioveied completely D'oin his wound-. Ho adds tliat 
he did not fei'l tJie sniallebl pain either at the moment of tho injury 
01 in the proci vs ol lu'aling. 

Mo letuin, Imwovi r, to llu^ crew of ll'e uiihickv 2 [<n\m, On the 
7 tli (d -Mav, alli r two hundred days of drilting, they w’ore aole to 
deseit Iheir faithful Iloe and take to tho lioat'^. rrov‘ision& were 
.slioil, and they snllired a good deal fiom hunger. It is a peculiar 
and very mixed feeling,*’ faa}s the narrator, ‘‘ to think Uiat in six 
weeks wo hball have nothing to eal ; if then we liuvo not reached 
tlin land wo imist drop oil* ono alter tho other; but, serious as is 
the thought, till re are limofa when it sernih irresistibly comical.” 
1 Ids comic viiwv of the sit nation was apparently facilitated by tko 
fuel tliat these evctdleiil (IcriiiMns had plenty ol tobacco. At last, 
on tho I3tli ol .)une, they reached Inedrichfathal, a station of tho 
Moravian niiadoiiMru s ; and there tho moixj serious part of their 
journey ended ; llioiigli tliey descriho at ratlier eveessive length 
tho period which inti rveneil liidoiv tlioy could liiuilly take leavo of 
(Jrefiilnnd and set sail in a Danish sbi]) for Uopeuhagen, which 
was reached on the i^t of September. Ten davs iiftonvnrds tho 
(iirmmau luu into lb emu have. 1, and heard of the escape of their 
comriuh s. 

The career of ll.e Grrmtinid liad been more p^o^pe^ous. She 
hud Hucieeded in breaking through the ice and reaching the part 
of the HreenkiU'i coa'^l which had boon visited in 1823 by (Maver- 
iiug and .Sabine. A convenient luirbour was found in Sabine 
island, and a scries ol sledging expeditions, curried on with great 
energv , enabled Iheliavellers to make a considerable .addition lo our 
knowledge of the geography of the region. HieiiUniant Payer seems 
to have specially distinguished himself, and to have gained much of 
the experience which he has since turned to gooil account in a still 
more udventuroua expedition. Alpino travellers may take a cer- 
tain pride in his performances, lor his name wos alieady well 
known as an exploi-er of the l’la.btern Alps bclbre he undertook to 
climb mountains and cross glaciers in the far North. His Alpino 
experience was turned to good account in tho ascent of gri»8ter 
elevations than have hitherto been reached by Arctic travellers. 
The most remarkable di&covery of tho expedition was the Kaiser 
Fimu Joseph’s Fiord, which runs very deeply into the Greenland 
coast at about lat. 73*^. It was discovenMi just at tho end of tho 
season, and its full investigation is therefore left as 5 task for some 
future explorers, but enough was seen of its wondeis to stimulate 
our curiosity. Its course could be traced for about forty mues^ 

, and it is bordered by a series of peaks rising to above 9;7^ 
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One '^luonstroufi pyramid of ice,” estimated at 11,000 feot in 
beigjit, deservedly received tlie name of IVtenuann. leaver 
hiniself climbed ’ a point 6,850 I'eet above ilie iiord, and 
gives an animated description of the wunders of llie Hceuory. 
llere, he says^ were congrep^ated all tlie peculiarities of the Alpine 
world; huge 'walls, deep eiMsion-liasures, wild peahs, mighty 
crevatiflod glaciers; raging UiiTcnt.8 and wah^rfalls, which in 
J’iurope as a rule, come but singly. All these pictures of wild Ixjauly 
were taken in at a glance.” .\fter climbing a cobv hil rock, .at 
lea.st 5,600 ft. in height, which was chrisiciiod (if lhat he not 
ft rather inappropriate word) the “Devil’s Castle, ’’ lu^ add-M: — 
“ Never in the Alj^s have 1 seen anything even approjubing ibis in 
giandeur. Hero a dimin\itivo ^fatterhorn rose straight from the 
water; there rushed a hiigc muss of water from stmio glacii'V over 
lh<' groat walls deep down into the clear wate.r hel<iw.’' 'fhe de- 
scription shows some of the natural onthusiaHm of a tirst dihCo\crer ; 
but wo avo quite ready to believe that the district 11:1*^ claim‘d. 
.It is, indeed, rather barren ajid solitary. There is move \ (‘gelation 
than might ho expected; some birch trees even ris(? to a liciglit of 
from two to three feet ; and in sbollcrcd placos atiain “ even a 
greater lieight than this.” Moreover there aiv a good many rein- 
deer, so that tlio pleasures of Hlaughter may ho n(lcled to tho.'^c of 
beautiful acenerv. iSurely thi.s slmuhl h«5 a Icmjil ilion to .**(»m(‘ 
adventurous Kngli.dimen to follow in l*HM‘r's fooUO'p'i and gain tlni 
glory of genuine discoverers by o-scendiug some of tlu’siMvihi peaks, 
from which a view may be obtained inl(( the still uuirodden 
wilderness of the interior of (ireonland. 

M u will niU, however, follow the travellers furlhor. It is im- 
possible not to feid a certain shade of jcMlousv in reading these 
ftccouuls of daring adventun', Bkilfiilly carried <mt. Tlui expedition 
which has just returned shows that (h‘rmau cntiupii^o cjipahlo 
of extending the limits of our Irnowledge still further. Surely 
Rnglifthmen should not allow themsolvcs to be beuten in the race, 
or, move disgracefully, to retire from the ooiupctilion without 
lUttkiog an elfort. Though jealousy is an evil ]>ah:doTi, bo far as it 
prompts any tendency to detract irom the iU(‘ritH ot our ri\als, 
we luay allow it to stimulate us to a fair eiVorl to kei'p on a level 
with liiem. We would fain liope tliat tlie^e ivconls of fieruniii 
ti-avol, which luive sent a thrill of excitement thntngii the whole 
of the Fatherland, may prompt us to show by immihlakahle proofs 
that the spirit of the Franklins uiid l*arrjisis nut altogether extinct 
in Kngland, 


RUSSIAN ADVANUi: EASTWAltP.* 

rpHE Khanate of Khiva at this moment resembles one of tlmso 
X recoruUlo and unpleasant subjects in a comj)etiti\e examina- 
tion which only the most audacious and Hjieculalivo cnndidate.s 
take up. And the answers to the questions llu'rein involved ex- 
hibit a considerable diversity of merit. TIu* IhiglishmAn jiroduees 
a scrica of Animated sketclies. A labtuduus snd erndile (rermau 
like Baron von IlellwAld, collati'S and exlifuisia all that previous 
writers have said on the matter, and coiiden.ses their information 
into Hoinethiiig which may claim to rank as a standard work of 
reference. Fr<un the Ilungarian Professor and /»ccomplihIied 
Orientalist comes the note of warning to England ; from a name- 
less Uussittii, the npologv' for the O/ar; from a dauntle s AmiM'icRii, 
ft record of perilous mlventure.i commeu('(^d with energy, proK*- 
cuted with forethought, and tcrniinativl with complete success. 
Every competitor, ill forecasting the issue or dissecting tlie probhmi 
of Central .Asia, has hitherto added something to tlnj geiieml stuck 
of our knowledge. Tlie present volume, wo are sorry to say, is an 
exception. It tells us very lilllo that we did not know before. 
It is unenlivened by any touch of humour or sparl; of imagina- 
tion. The author is painfully accurate with regard to a number 
of petty details which few >vould care to read and fewer still to 
reniemlaT, while he displays no sort of capacity for geiieiiilization, 
and little power of appreciating the political bearings of the very 
events which are passing under his eves. The work is at once 
oilicial, pedantic, regular, and icily null. It is scarcely an excuse 
to say that this work ought U» be judgi'd by a bureaucratic standard, 
the author having written in the character of an ollicer accredited 
to the Czar’s expedition by the German Emperor. A Special 
Oummissiouer delegated by the Viceroy of India to a similar f(»rco 
exploring the Steppes of Turkestan or fathoming the IkhI of the 
Gxus would, we venture to say, Imve timied out something very 
dissimilar iu point of diction, anecdote, illustration, and oven hard 
and dry facts. 

'J’ho compilation, didactic and guarded as it is, has, however, one 
merit. The author does not meander away into scores of paragraphs. 
Gne hundi*ed and thirty pages compiise all that he has to aay, or 
that the tmnslator has tbouiflit it worth while to communicate. 
Indeed, the editor and translator, Captain (1. Howard Vincent, 
appi'nrs to have had hoiuo doubts whether the work was worth 
attentiim at all, and be has accordingly expnndt^d this jn-oductiou 
by reprinting a lecture on the Uns.^ian army wliich he himself de- 
livered at the United Service Institution, and which contains a 
gi'oat deal, not genonvlly known, on the organization and discipline 
of one of the largest armies in the world. \Vc shall deal with tJiis 
presently. But, Hi-st, let us dismif-s the Imperial nttar/ie himself. 
A poHtieal olheor selected to accompany a compact force groping iU 
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wav to a remote Oriental capital, through sands and nomad triVa, 
ongdit, wo should haMi lancied, to bo a man Ikmiliar with at least 
one Oriental language— Arabic, I'urldsh, or Peraiftn. Lieuteuani 
Hugo .Stuimn, as far as we can make out, haa not even an ele- 
mentary Hcquaintaoce with any <me Aryan or Stmiitic dialect, nnd 
he is constantly devi-'i ug iiew' coinbiiinlioiis of letters in the trans- 
cript of Eastern iianic-^. Slu'ro Ali, the wcll-loiowu ruler of 
O.ibiil, becomes Svr Ali ; IvUala or Kal.i Ata is metamorphosed into 
Gleiln-Alkn. AVe nmy b** lohuubly sure that the (-(jncct iiAiue of 
the rrime Minister of Khi\!i is not Mak-Murat. The summer 
palac.‘ of the Governor-tioncral i)f tho Gaurasian provinces hns 
iwiMi given by otlier travL-llers as Horjome, and not Bovsehom. Tlu‘ 
title of the u'nch^ of the reigning Khun may very probably be Aniir- 
iil-Onira or “ the Frineo »»f Friuees,” Amro being the Ambic plural 
form of Amir. Uieutennnt Stiimiu talks (if *• hU uncle, Emir-Omra,** 
ns if thi.'* \\(‘r(‘ a real naim* and not a v\ell-know*ii honoritic 
nddition. It is po.^uhh* tlint some of thc-'C vagaries maybe due to 
the proct\ss of iraiislalioii ; hut blimdors they arc, and it would not 
require llienttaiuments of M. A'iiiiibihT or Mr. IVIgrave toavoiJ or 
C()rr4‘ct them. If in also somewhat ddHciilt to identify the 
M(diaiiimednn inonlli .lumiuli-.al- Awiil in the Teutonic aduptntiuji 
J)joumadi-el-All\el. 

To do the author jir^ilice, he seems to have been occn'-ionally im- 
pressed by llie peculiarities of the eounlry, the scarcity of water, the 
endurance of tlie troops, and the skill and eapiicityof the leaders. But 
he, lacka tin* power to put liimsfdf graphic, illy on pajier, or to S( e 
ariylliiug hut im^ty oHicial data. The following ai‘e, the items 
which he exlriicts from iIkj diary of one of the colonels as “ inlt'r- 
e-iting”:— 

M.-iy 21 , 2 b(‘ft Alan. 8 e.^i. io.'k li(.-(l Iihas'iau a\c 11. r,li;lUi*ca 
mill*''. Wilier salt ntiil almo.-'t iindriiikfitde. 

May 20. — T<» Ixmngrml, M'venl<‘iMi uiilcs. rn’-.li spring Muter. 

A tendency to mauufactuiv seus ilioual paragraphs out of the most 
ordinary incidents of a march in lh(.‘ desert, to drag in the weary 
camels sinking down to peri-h in th(‘- sand, or the obedient Russian 
S(»ldier delirious fr.un thi i stand sunstroke, i.s doubtlesh reju'eheiibible. 
But the dry details accumulated by liieuteuant Stuiuni, witliout nuy 
word of ex]datmtiou, granliie touch, or iiistruclivo uud seasoiuiblo 
eiuument, are just as mucli to he depna-ated from ihcir barren iiiul 
tu^tele^a uniformity. Ui'iiiurks on llie fauna or flora, the geology 
of tho country, tin* dress, mauners, and peculiarities of the Inli.'ibi- 
tants, there are few or none. By way of compensation we Imve 
lists of 8tore.s allotted to tin* hgct'S deUiilcd with a precision wdiicli 
would satisfy the newest broom that e\er swept a Com in is, sfi rial 
Department, or the most rigid accoimtaiit that e>ru* w’atcbed over 
i exce.ss of expenditure. The stoves of salt, the corns of pepper, the 
I bottler of es.sence of vinegar, the bushels of oats, the amount of 
I dried cabbages and r(‘d onions, all are given os if the prospects of 
[ the author in the si-rvice depended on his mastery of such minuti.'c. 
Otico or twdee the 'iVulonie phlegm and ofHcial reserve of the 
writer give way to something that may he styled excitement. 
Wlien lie has parsed liu! de.'^ert he speaU of ifie “green iiehU 
and fragrant pastures,” the “lo\ely little lakes of clear blue 
water,” and the “ banks clothed with the beauty of spring, and 
swarming with the sweetest of plumed songsters.” But this only 
leads him to think that he must bo In “ a fairy kingdom,” or that 
he h IS been, something like Nick Bottom, “ transferred by magic to 
the Warriors’ XN^alhalla of the .Arabs.” How a Scandinavian myth 
should coneetly de.scriho the sensuous IWndisc of the true 
believers, this imaginative German does not explain. AVe really 
under his dry oilicial scrap.s to his tlights of fancy ; and we can only 
Iiojie that, if ever unollier delegate is stdected from a Lost of olficers 
of the high standard of intelligence and (‘dneuition which cliarac- 
Icrizes the Prussian army, the c.hoice may fall on some one who is 
more gifted with the cajiacity to discern and depict those salient 
points which have been turiKul to such capital account by the lively 
Correspondent of the Vc/c loc/v llvrold. 

The second part of the volume contiin.s far more matter for 
instruction and thoiiglit. Having cniancipattid the serfa, the 
Russian Emperor very properly Ix-gan to rehami his army. To this 
eiul ho divided his vast I'hnpire into lil’teen military difttricts, and 
his administration into twelvo bureaus or deparlrnents. He pro- 
claimed the liability, with certain exemptions, of every adult male 
to servo either iii the regular aruiv or in the militia or local 
forces; and in time of pejvce lio brought tho cavalry and in- 
fantry together in divisions, and the 'artillery, engineers, aild 
rillo corps in brigades. Tho conscripts, we learn, undergo 
a prtdiinimiry training of six mouths, after which they are 
appointed to rognmonts. From May to October they we 
sent out to practise campaigning in tents. After six years a 
conscript is free from regimentar duty, and, if ho desires It, may 
bo drafted into (be reaervo, During tho long winter nionths 
great pains are taken with his odneation, and he is lectured 
periodically on tlio military art. The non-coinniissioned officers 
are brought up to a liighm* standard, and forcetl to study mathe- 
matics, geography, and field fortification. The food does not seem 
to be at all on a par with tho curriculum, and it is mniwalloils how 
the Riis.mm soldier can cliccrfully endure tho hardships and submit 
to the discipline of his career on black bwad, a few scraps of meat 
mixed with rico and sour herbs, and qunm or kwBy a sour beverage 
which you must be iiitensi'ly national or cosmopolitan to swollow. 
Tho advocates of the svsiem of purchase in our own army might 
have found some ^inoxpocttHl support for their views in tho 
lecturer's coniincnts on the difficulty of officering the Russian 
troous. A squirearchy does not exist in Rnssim That class is there 
wholly wanting which could send ton militoiy career a yuarljcoiupl^ 
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xnent of gentlemen of moderate means, patrician sentiments, and iin- 
Wemished descent. Other professions — law, litemtuw, and com- 
merce— are already beginninf? to assert their claims. The calla on 
the flcientitlc branches of the army are also very niuuewus, and 
military engineers, in Russia as in India, have been distnbuted all 
over the country to superintend the construction of roods, railways, 
and bridges. Another disturbing element is the admixture of German 
olheere. They are so able that they cannot bo spared, and so 
numerous that they ere a source of some anxiety. A parallel 1o 
this state of things is easily conceived if wo only imagine the 
Indian army to bo in part omcered by the descendants of warlike 
Sikh Sirdars or haughty Mohamme<lan Vizirs end Nawabs. j 
Attempts to establish regimental messes do not appear to have 
met with much success *, aud Captain Vincent is bold enough to 
challenge the popular belief in the gi’c-at linguistic attiiinmonts of 
Russians. They have, he says, a diflicult language of their own, 
and are thus enabled to command and imitate the accents of all 
other tonmies. Officers of the Guards, the cavalry at hvisl, nearly 
all speak French, aud many Gorman, though few can write eitlui 
language grammatically. But in the lino “ it is a gi'oat ex- 
ception to meet an officer conversant with a foreign language.” 
Then the pay is wretched ; and to make up for want of solid 
pudding tliero is abundance of showy (hjcoratiou and empty praise. 
Ribbons and orders glitter on the breasts of capUdns who have 
never laced a hostile battery or seen a shot tired in ouruoHt.” At 
the same time it is pretty clear that the service is not unpopular, 
and that a good and healthy feeling exists between privates 
and officers. Macaulay, in describing the compositiou of 
the ariiiy of the Conmiouwealth, when saints sometiiuea served 
under amners, remarks that it W’ould not bo pnidont in 
our time for a private to lead the devotions of his l(‘.<s gifted 
colonel, or to uduionish a backsliding major. But what would 
the hist(jrian have said had he read the account, as given by 
Mr. MacGahan, of the soldiers tossing tlieir Grand Duke into 
tlie air aud receiving him in their uplitted arms, with every 
token of undiminlBhcd respect and alTection r' Apparently a kind 
filial dejiendence on others seems to characte.nze the relations 
of the pri\’ato and the peasant in that huge EmpiiH*. And there is 
no reason to doubt that tho army contauis a good deal of ex- 
cellent raw matt'rial, and something beyond it. Soldiers who oan 
make tremendous marches and thrive oii lo<vl wdiicli would r(‘duce 
others to sktdetous, wlio can use tho hatchet, the lUHidle, and the 
cooking-pot, who can march out eighty miles from the capital and 
btek apam in mid-winter by ‘W^ay of exercise, while tho thermo- 
meter IS a little above zero, who stand beat like Sepo] s, who rarely 
niuliny, and never grumble, will never be despi.sed or underrated 
as foes. They may truly say, like tho soldit'r in Lucan, 

Selstitio Meroen, bnimd tentaljiinu.s Istnmi. 

Butw'e share tlie h'Cturer’a belief that, for some time to come, mili- 
tary details, improvtimeuta in arms and macliinory, and tho com- 
pletion of imperfect comiiuiiiications, will give Czars and generals 
quite enough to do, without conirnitting tliejii.'^olieH to further 
schemes of ojhti aggression. We can s^ifely recoiiiinend this 
lecture to those who desire more information about the Kus,rian 
army than we bavo space to give. i 

Art for 1 dell tenant Stumin, W’o may, in conclusion, n'lnind him | 
that, thoiigh Herodotus refers to cerluiu documents which show'cd ' 
tho quantity of garlic and rations consumed by the lOgyptian work- 
men who built the Tyramids, his liistory docs liot altogether 
owe its popularity to such matters. Jlis reports remind us of a 
certain pcrsoruigo who in former days invariably pprang up in 
the wake of Indian armies, to supplement tho sle ruler stores of 
officers by selling, at exorbitant prices, creatiu*o comforts, such as 
brandy, Lmt, mixed biscuits, sardines, soap, tooth-brushc.s, and 
jam. This speculator^ somclinie.s a Parseo, sonuitiiues a Moham- 
modaii, invariably turned up whrmever wanted, at tho siege of 
Moollan, at tho occupation of Lahore, in Buudelcund, or in the 
track of th(^ avenging squadrons during 1858. Tlio author’s odd 
lists of stores, which we doubt not are as correct as cure can make 
them, suggest to u.s nothing so much as the inirtcellaneourt assort- 
mentofan “ Indian Boxwalla ” humbly following in the rear of 
tho men who crossed the Oxiis and virtually dethroned tho Kliaii. 


THF MAGIC MIKROR.* | 

O N rootling Mr. Longfellow, sweet hard, with puch a thrill of 
pleasure throbbed Mr. Molony s heart hh to make liim rcsuUe 
that ho jovfulljr would other themes disi^ard for [Mr. Long- 
fellow’s! enchanting art.” The result is a good-sized hook of 
metrical compositions, which certainly differs in some respects from 
most of its kind that wo have seen. It touches on a reasonably 
sufficient variety of themes, and between the text and the notes 
one may perhaps find grounds for a pretty shrewd guess as to how 
much tlie world has lost in the other themes which Mr. Molony 
has discarded. 

Tho piece which comes first in the voliinao and gives a name 
to it is a poetic vision of things in general. ’Ihe vision is of the 
kind which suggests Vlntim^’s question in Les Vlaideurs^ “ Quaml 
aiira-t-H tout vu ? ” In this case the answer is, at tlie end of 
forty-four pages and nine lines over. Next ctmies another long 
poem entitled The Pilgrim Fathers,” which also very soon runs 
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into things in general. W© find a little physiology, a little 
physical astronomy, and a little metaphysics. “ The two former 
come out bettor in the notes, and may wait till wo recur to them 
there. As for the metaphysics ; — 

There is no time ; what seems so is ideal, 

Mere shadow of events tliat come and go. 

« • « • 

This is a paradox, and seems to us, 

Wliose minds uro Unite, an nlymrdity. 

Some pages further on wo learn that tho cuetom of nailing horse- 
shoes on thresholds ‘‘ shows a deep knowledge of electricity in 
our Pagan sires.” A.s at this point we Imvo to make an extract of 
eighteen lines, it will save a little space and afibrd a wholesome 
exercise to our readers if w^o leave them to make out Mr. Molony’s 
blank verse for themselves : — 

They tell as also spirits never cro.ss tho water : this is a .superstition based 
on the same principle ; this li\nd bring a r^reat attractor of the electric fire. 
The parable about tho unclean spirit that walketh tlirough dry places mrek- 
ing rt*,st — th.it is to say, through places without w^ater, hucIi being the true 
tran.slation of the Greek— <loublless refers to a like .superstition. So strongly 
were our Sa.xon anc#'storH given to such absurd cn'dulities, that they pas.sed .'i 
law iiirticting pcjinlties on any bishop, who, administcnng the holy sacra- 
ment, should hu so drunk as tf) iiUow it. U> drop into the lire, or into a river 
— fire and w'aler being of light the absorbing agenLs. Many , more such 
superstitions could 1 licio relate. 

Th« flcrupuloiirt refinement of IMi*. Mglony’s Greek scholarship has 
jierhape made him a little too severe on tho translators of the 
Authorized Version. It is not given to everyone to understand 
the importance of distinguishing cujcuratcly between dry places 
cUid plnci*.s without water. Of course ibr some purposes dry does 
not liman without water, any more than Laid means without hair; 
.'irt, for insiancc5, when wo apply the epithets dry and bald to certain 
colloclioTiti of word.s so put together tnat they appear to bo intended 
fop blank verse. 1’ho next piiico that calla for attention^ is a 
diilactic ono on the “ Decay and Fall of Kmpirea,” written as near 
as Mr. Molony can make it in tho proper didactic manner 

Say, Mu.sol such is the question T projioae. 

Ami may thy help the tru«; uqily dischKO — 

Say, Miit*e I why nutuma of the niighlicst sway 
Df.cliijc and fall — hnw comc.s this sad decay ? 

We Tuiturally imd a lolesoopo descrihi'd as an ‘‘ optic tube” and a 
“ searching glass ” ; a great many linert heginning with Why, 
IWhapSy and Pcrchanoe (of these last there is a whole phfi©) ; and 
a panegyric on somidhing which “ here at tho plouj^h exliilaratca a 
Burns. . . here fills a Franklin’s soul with musings deep, there 

a. (ihiott%» (sir) midst Ids browsing slieep,” and after pcribrmiug 
divers other feats here and fAere, “ inspires a Newton in an apple’s 
fall.” But AS these, fragmentary rtp(‘cimeurt may not give a just 
notion of the pof^m, we muHt cite art a further example the de- 
scription of tho Chinese hlmpiro 
I Behold the empire of the <<tr{inge Chinese ! 

Much to nttiact, but little still to plea.se — 

The doctrines of t/OufucMi^, gieat ami .sage, 

M.’iy throw H)me lustre upon hihlopy’H page;— 

'I'hc iiidiLsthous Jmhif.s of the pcoj»lc, too, 

I’rcscnl a striking ami most plofi.saiit view ; 

But C’hiiia, like her nclghboui, hears the seeds 
Whose lul.souie harvest is <i «“rop of weeds: 

Tiy Inetions torn, to ruinous ills a prey, 

Tier pow'ers collapse, and hasten to decay ! 

ri’Ofie'ntly w« come to n long story in verso on tho Irish famine, 
whicli marks tho intluenco of tho “ Bweot Inird ” on Mr. Molony 
by eloR<3ly imitating tho metro and manner of Hinwathn. Tht? 
rtcono iii in a village whero CRtholic priest and I’rotestant parson 
livc^tugother in. wonderful amity : — 

Oftentimes along the margin 
< If the d.arkly-shtniiig river 
Woidil Ihe.sii friciuks he seen bigcther, 
tv, liking, ann-iti-Mnn, togetlu'r — 

Link’d in friendship us in perwm — 
l.iiik’d in mind ami .soul togellier— 

Never were a nobler couple 

Jri relation to eacli other 

'I'lmii tlu.s goodly' priest and jiaitKin 

Walking thus in a^vi^et communion, 

III the course of c«>uversatiou. 

They would talk of bards and sophisU— 

Of tho lights of olden ages — 
.«**«« 

Tdkeivi.‘'e in their social rambles 
Woiilil tlu'.V talk of bards and soplilsts 
Who h.ive lived in liiler ages — 

Of Krigeua, the world-l'imeJ— 

(ialllro, and Copernic — 

Bacon, Loc.ke, and glorious Newton— 

Kepler, .AiMgo, and Ilcrschel— 
t'uvier, Franklin, und Linnanis — 

AlilUm and the bard of Avon. 

Wo also hoar that their walks wore full of pleasure ” bocause 
they always romemk-vod to look at pebbles, inscctrt, and flowers ; 
but tho “pleasure they bad in star-gaziug takes a stanza to 
itself: — 

But if fauch thane good men’.s feelings — 

If such were, their ividinations 
In the humble paths of Nature, 

III the eouuuoiK} of kind Nature — 

How Mipreniely grand iJieir feelings, 
llow Miblinio their iiielination^. 

When their lofty thouglits would wander. 

Through the. spangled vault of heaven 
To tho peopled orbs of glory I 
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Farther on we come to a pancfryiic m hlnnlc verse on Milton, to 
whom Mr. Molony exclaims, “ Methinks that all the rainde of 
gifted men, combined and for that purpose broujrht together, could 
not prodoce a mind to equal thine.” Threr; pages more, and Mr. 
Molon^ conmetes with Miltoii in describing Adiim and Eve in 
Par^ifle. The piece is given as from an unlinldied poem, so that 
]^saiblj Mr. Molony is preparing to compete with the whole of 
JParadm Lost, Presently he goes to see I’intcrn Abbey, and his 
reflections on it culiuinato in the following stanza: — 

Metliiiiks Home ina;?ic fay Imth call'd 
Thy fabric with her wand, 

And form’d thee r hun, O Iluin bald ! 

MojeaticaUy grand ! 

There is another poem of ccmsiderablc size which is dramatic, 
and in three acts : it is about a painter who killed his wile uml 
was duly convicted, but (^in un epilogue) “ freed, hy cleinoiicy of 
the Crown, from th’ ignoniiniotis end.” Wo lia\e not quite suc- 
ceeded in discovering for what style this is nn aiit. Thom is iimch 
lyrical dialogue of good and evil spirits ; in fart, on a cursoiyview, 
we should say the spirits talked as much as the jm;u anil women ; 
but there are several distinct sources from which this machinery 
may^ have been taken, and we cfiiuiot lind anythitig to guide our 
conjectures to any particular model. 

This may suflice for the English poetry of the volume. Hut as 
Mr. Molony ’s ambition is not coniiiied to oiio style, so it is not 
confined to one dialect or one language, 'rhere is ouo ballad in a 
kind of mis-spelt jargon which is meant for (del hlnglish, and there 
are several in somelhing wlii('h is iiieiuit for Hut we must 

pass over these for the sake of Mr. iMolony'a Frericli, which alhmis 
a really curi«»u8 study. We are inclined to doubt whtdher fill the 
mimls of gifted men, combined and for that purpo.so brought to- 
gether,” could have produced in sport unylluugto equal that w hich 
Mr. Molony has prixiiiced in siid earnest, 'fiio first qiintniin in 
the series of 1 reach poems will do as vsidl as any to Ix^gin with: — 

Sc^joiir de dtdires, si* jour do niou rufanoo, 

Rnhn jo revoin ton tiol si si roin, 

Main dans ton ciu'oinlc uiio aulre ctigcaiice— 

Till luondo dtruiiyrr bo uklie dims U»ii soiii ! 

It slrikca one instantly that tliis is not Krenoh verse, nor anything 
like French verse. The next thing is to Uml out what it is •, on 
what plan it is in fact const rucled, and how it appears to the 
author to be verse. This, though not quite so obvious, comes out 
on a little consideration. Fortunately Mr. Molony has pul the 
matter beyond all doubt by printing one pooru in two recensions, 
the first as he wrote it, tiie second ^*as uluiivtl hy an eminent 
French p(»et,” who has altered it in the manner jtml to the extent 
that an Eton master altera a boy’s ijutin— 'tliut is, sons just to make, | 
it scan and ('.onstruc. Hero is a .specimen of the work as turiUHi 
out— may wo say in Ftoii phrase in the “ foul copy ” P* -by Mr. 
Molony, and afterwurtls in the “ fair copy ” by tluj French pool. 

The original: — 

be (empH cuule, men anii.s! I’instnat <lc la vie 
Kit (I’ufie vue eircoiiscrite de hien et dc; nud ; 

Le paHs«< os!, lo d’uiie unit (riii'ioniine 
Et le Ailur est romOrc d’un destiii dgal. 

As corrected ; — 

Mos ami.s, lo temps eoule et i'instaiit de l.a vie 
JCst un rayon tK»vne par le Inen el 1*3 mal ; 

Le pJi-'tHiS wii^e anier, une nuit d’insoinnie, 

I/avenir oht .sun ombre, eij ions luuux '*<>n o^nl I 

This shows conclusively, first, that Mr. Molony’s lin(.*s are meant 
for the regular French Alexandrine ; and, secondly, that he does 
not see tlio point of the correction.^, us otherwise he would hardly 
have prinl(j<l his own first copy, Tbo koy to tlii.s metricjil puzzle 
is now tolerobly plain. Mr. Molony simply docs not know tho 
difieronco between F.uglish and French prosody; ho thinks an c 
mute in b'lvnch is the saiuo tiling as a silent e in English, and is 
in tho same case with the gentleman who some time ago wrote 
indignantly to the Timcft to ask what the telegraph clerics meant 
by charging for impcratricc as five Hyllubles. 'flic way to repruiluco 
the elfecd (if French verse on Mr. iVIolony is therefore to drop all 
the mute Fs and read with a strong English intonation. The 
French Alexandrine is thus transformed into a lilting bingUali ballad 
metre, and Mr. Molony ’s .stanza scans (to him) in this fashion : — 

Le k-mps eoul’ | mes nnua J Pinatiuit | de 1 h vP 
K><r d'un’ vu’ j circonHcnt’ j de hion j ot du nidi 
Ia‘ pavso I vst le sdn;;’ j d’uii’ TmU | d’iiisouinr 
Et le fu I tur (ist I’dnibr’— (or dm j bro ?) d’un ilds j till egdl. 

■(Tlie acci*n(.H liero of course mark the metrical beat, and vvo have 
fiuppiesiMxl the French acute accent where it occurs in order lo 
avoid confusion.) Any one who will now take the trouble to 
^oad the corrected stanza in the same way — 

Mes nmis j Ic temps cndle ] et ruisLdiit | du hi vfc— 
and BO oil, will (‘usily see that cm this plan the metrical effect of 
tho two is uiidistingui'jhablo. We have actually thirty pages of 
these com;)Ortit.inns, and toward^ tho end of them the author inno- 
cently reniarlLs: — 

iVjiilb'ura, cn env-t, 
b« l'r!»u;rUH ir<*st ptw innn fjiit ; 

Mil pjitrie est riihinde, 

Et de “ HluimrwJt" uia guiilande. 

Je ne sullen pus, uuui amis, 
tVy iqout^^r “ I''iciu>dc-l.y3.” 

The use of the French language, at least in verse, certainly does 
notsuomto be Mr. Molony’s "calling. We have 8t‘eu only'ono 
thing to match these performances, and that was an Engli&h poem 


written by a Herman innkeeper who seemed to have learnt the 
language through tho medium of F’rench. Instead of thinking 
with Mr. ^lolony that French prosody is the same as English, he 
took English prosody to be tbo same as French, bo tliat he auly \ 
counted tt;n sy liable,^ in (‘iich of hia lines, but loft tho diiftribution 
of accent to take ciiro of itself, allowing the itccenlual stress of 
each word, wliich indeed for him had no oxistcnco, to fall in any 
part of tho lino at rnndom. 

Jt only remains to give some specimeua of the- mrscellaneons 
thonioB wliicli have not b^cu discarded from Mr. Muloiiy'a notes. 
Tho notes treat of divers things, as of politics: — 

1 saw nn.jthcr iiiiui, Ac. — P. 38. 

Thi)ui?!i 1 cannot help I'itynig Loui-i Xapolenn in his adversity, yet tkeirc 
was ui\«l«iubtedly uuu li in In.') elnum-ter to enll for animudvuaioii. 

Of philosophy : — 

Arc Tiot our lyes tlic suns k) ligliitmr liodies — 

Uur miiidi the inward suns to our .-toul.i. — P. 50. 

Many piiiioaophcrs have confounded tbo mind and Acml logothwr, consider- 
ing them as bientieul. 

yVltlioiigU fhi'ie can be no doubt of their iidim.ata C(»une\ioii, yet I beluiv© 
them to be dirterent esM'UC(\s. Tbo fioinutiH appear to have made n flUtine- 
tiou between them, ealling the mind ‘‘animus,'’ and the soal “anitna,” 
thereby giving to the one h rnsseiihTu; and to ihe othei a f< miiuno d•"'i^', na- 
tion, ami fnmi the conjimctioii of both proceeds “ ingetiiuui,” the iimate 
princijdo “ juason.” 

Of science : — 

'J’lierc can be no better proof of the eireulalion of (lie b](Kid by eleetrieitv 
Ib.'Ui the tael that the applie;itii>n of a piece of iron down the' b.'iek stopsi 
.sp4intaneous benioiTh.-igi- from the no.se, the attiaelinn ol ilu; iron arnhlmg 
for the time Ihecdee.trie Ihiid. Tim priueiple may be exomplnaMj by making 
water drop ihioui;li a am.ill capillary nyplum, wlu<-h the momcnl’it w elec- 
tiiflcd riiii.'. in a lull .stM'um. 

. . . Tly such nva'.n.s 
Has tho old orbit of the. Earth been ehaiiged, 

11(1* givnter weight haviiig di.nvn her li'oni tho Sun, 

So that fh(»se lauds when: once wjus loiriil he.it 
Aiu now subiiiiiged by ujiistrint ie,e and snow.-«P. 5;. 

Jt maybe objoeted to this iheiay, that thongli the m.itter which cou- 
.stiuikis our glohe has undergone noiny • hanges, jet that tlooc Ini'S been uo 
aeliial iiwiease of matter, and lh:it its'qjc. ili<- guivily I'oiihHjui mUv remaiiis 
the ^ame. To this 1 rej)ly, that our glolie was once ei'VfKd Miili w'aler (as 
is evident tioui the re'CiU'ches of tho goologi-.t), that all bodie.', are light 
or heavy aeeordini* to tin* (luantitv of ihecleetne lliiid which l.‘n'v puvsc.ss ; 
that the Imlk of water having been imo Ii larger I’ornurly iha’n d is at 
present, the eh'flrie naluiv of the water eaievd our ghihy to h ive a levity 
.sin*h as it has not at pn-seiit, noi has had prolubly for m.iny tlious.'ind;i of 
years. 

The sclnneo i.s further Hupport^(l by etymology ; the Frencli /ci/, 
SubHtaiil.ive ( fiH'HM) and/eie, iuljecti\t {fnr^fau=-/(ftu(f(H)j Ihfiiig 
in Mr. !Mo1otiy’h eyes t bo jdiino word 

JjCt u-> look, lor instance, at the Fri'm li word fiu — fire— in the eomuiou 

idiom, “ leu Monsiiur ,” “ feu Mad.niH or., “ the l.ile .Mr. 

“the Jatc Alls. /’ iSce. .Vow llii' word fru, as iis«mI in tlieso and .sinidar 

expiessioiis, f>riginally meant “ in tbo "pnit," or as “lio'.” with which 
element, or, projM rlv to .speak, “liuht” or the “ elef trie* tliuil," the anei(>Mrs 
eoiifouiided and identilied Ilu .''Oiil, and theiefore, also, ih ; ;^hu.sL or spirit of 
the departed. 

In one place Mr. Molony n.vidciiuis : — 

Aly pretty Muse I why (lost tiiou haunt inc so ? 

>Vljy (io.st thou fill ni^ boson, with .siii“b pain ? 

How often have I said that, thou sliouldat, go I 
How td’ten have 1 vuwid, but, vowed in vain I 

A\ h}’ the bhuultl 80 haunt Mr. Molotiy isj of a Ifiith one oi 
IhuHo qiiuetious that are aoi.mer .'laknd than answered, and wo ngreo 
with liiiu llml she. uses him very hardly. Tho hook, wo oFsevvo, is 
published “ for the author.” It would seem, therefore, ili.at so far 
iioH ((nu mtre colam nre ; hut we hope wo have shown that it 
would bo at least misloudiiig to .speak of Mr. Molony as a miJiiliug 
pool. 


LINDSAY’S IllSTOUY OF MEKCIIAVl’ SUIPriNtL* 

U NTH, now no attempt has been mad« to write the hislm^ 
of shipping and of navigation upon any thing Ulni the Hcnlo 
up(jri which it Iwus been undertaken by .Mr. W. JS. Linds.ay. Tim 
t^vo ample volumes wliich ho hjia just uublishod form, w(^ are given 
to understand, only an iiLstalment of tne full and eAhaiisLivo wank 
which he has t-et uimoelfto write, Unservirig for the two fiiiuro 
volumes a narrative of tho mure important (‘vent.s and clnin’res 
which have lakLii place in his own time w itli regard lo tho consti'uc- 
tive arts and the mgal or commercial interests connected with th^ 
sea, he has brought down to this point a cuuiprehnnsive history ot 
the art of building ships and the growth of maritime enterprise from 
the earliest periods to which the recoixU of ilie past can Da traced. 
Blending with his own practical knowledge of the subject the 
results supplied by the Iwiruing of well-read irieuds, anumg whom 
Mr. Vaux and iSir l^atrickColquhoun are particularly mentioned, ho 
has brought together a mass of \ .liuable mat.«Tial wliich has hitherto 
been widely scattered, and accen^ible only with difficnltv, as wellaa 
much sensible criticism upoiuli.^pnted points of fiwt or inference. 
Tho early years of his hie ei)ent afloat have qualified liiin to 
correct many an error into which men of reading have been 
betrayed by tho lack of what experience alone con supply. Ifis 
anxiety to treat his subject with absolute completeness ' is, in 
feet, ratlier oppressive, I’or ho even carries his thoughts back 
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to the primary idea of flotation, from our first parents having account of the iiitricfwiee of the navigatlcm betwewi the rf 

noticed leaves or branches of trees floating in tho river which tlio Indus and the head of the Peraian Gulf, having repeateiSQy to 
went out of Eden to water the ffardeii. From sneeulatinn.'j anchor, like his ( 3 rcok predecessor, through tho night. It ktme 
/of this kind it is some relief wdion ho posBcs to the Deluge, that it took ^’(Mirchiis hvo luoirths to do what a saiUug-veasd of ‘ 
^ .thoufflx there is nothing more than common-place in his trout- mojleru times can do easily in three weeks, and a atonraer fcr 
mont of the Ark, nor does ho venture upon unv critical use less time. And in this coirtnist lies the signilicaiwe of 
of the light thrown upon the tradition of the Flood by the nigh the whole revolution in the art of navigation which It Is 
recently discoverod Assyrinn record. Familiar as Mr. Imidsiiy Mr. Lindsay's ohjoct to narrate. Tiie history of that art is the 
Booms to have made himself with the ordinary source.? of history of science, and the value of this bo«)k consists in the 
Oriental and classic lore, iucluding the resoandios of Conti- able sketch the writinr has given of the successive steps by 
neutal scholars like Bergliaus and .Tal, be has scrn’cely gone which the construction of vessids and the art of guiding and im- 
at ador^uftte length or depth into the history of navigat ion in its polling them have advanced from their rudest beinmimgs to their 
scientific aspect. Of the instruments in use from the earliest most recent stage. T 1 is practical experionco of both teaches him 
to quite moefern times he takes but the slightest notice. <.)f the to spiwk, not only with jespoct, but witk luhuiration, of what waa 
use of the compaps, whether among the Ohineso or any t»thor race done by the builders and navigators of centuries Jong antonor to 
before the twelfth century of our era, ho is rightly, we believe, our own. 1 to goes the lull length i>f belief in the subsiantaaltratii 
incredulous. But the sole inatrumoulfil aid to navigution of wliich at least of the reported wonders of tlie Ptolemies and of Hvero in 
he takes occasion to speak is the gnomon, for mensming latitude naval architecture. Tlio riico who.se remote Hureatow built ih^ 
by tli0 Bmi’a shadow. IIo docs indeed quote from Sir John Pyramids and the fiabyrinlh may well have laiTnched the ship de- 
Chardin the use of the furcataff and quadrant by native pilots in the scribed by Athonnma, Vrom Oallixenea the Alexandrian— two l«m*- 
Indian and Persian seas ; but ho is strangely silent as to the astrokbo, drtjd and eighty cubils long, carrying ihive thousand sailors, besides 
an instrument which maybe tniced to early Kaslern andtJreek ahostof fighting-men Ijctween decks, and knp^dled by four thousmifl 
antiquity, ttud which isiiivosted with special interest to Mnglishmen rowers, although her depth wa.s ntore probably cig^it-JindHWeirty 
by Chaucer’s curious trwitise, the earliest work of science in our than eight-aud-forty cnhils, as the story has it. Acct)rdiiig to Plu- 
langufigo. As a whole, Jiovvever, it is impossible to speak too tarch thw ship, like the I'halamegtiB, another floating monster of 
highly of the iudustiy which Mr. Lindsay hns besiowed upon the the Ptolemies, more gorgeous and lu.Vttrious in fittings, was a more 
coJloction of his materials, or of the jmlginent ho has shown in huge barge moored in the Nik or Bf)me great lak^e or canal forpur- 
the decision of doubtful questions. poses of show or pleaetwe. The gjoHl war shr^JB of DemetrtUB 

There can bo little doubt that the chief commercial routes w'ere were liowcnor, he remarks, really of Bervic«, and iiieroBgpoat ahip,, 
at the earliest periods overland. Jnckiding as Ijo dot;s the hishny • for wliich titu'S enough were cut from Mount hltna to have built 
of commerce at large, Mr. Tiindsa} extends his researches sixty triremes, whicu had Iwwifr banks of oars, and oarriod a 
to the tnices ()f land intercourse betwcsMi the nations of Knrope freight of sixty thonsaiul measm^s of corn, ten thousand jars of 
and both Asia and Africa, especially the great car.avan ronles Sicilian saltfish, twenty thousand taloritw weight of wool, and RS 
by which East ajjd West interchanged tlu'ir varied produce. Long much of iiiiseelianeous cargo beaidofl, may hax'O been afe, Mr. 
previously’ to anything like autljcnlic hiplory, tlioit.* are ttaces of Lindsay Ixdieves, to make voyages in perfect satety both to iWece 
this inlcrrommunication. Tu iiiqilcments of the Bron/t‘ period, and Alexandria. To the construction of these, and of the manifold 
A)r example, the presence of tin has Ix^eii thought li» point other forms of shipping spoken of by early wu-ih^ra, he has given 
to an intm'courae as far Last as Bauhii, In th“. Str.iits of patient study, carefully workitig out the mechanical problems in- 
Sumatra, where the oro is found in abundance, us well as in tho volved in framing, equipping, and, above all, in nroptdliiig them. 
British Isles, though these may liave Ibrnied its principal source. Great mg«?nuily is shown in his chapter upon we maujigenient 
The Sanskrit tvord for tin, Kasfira, so like K<f(rrtT^.,(>r^ which luta and working of the oara in galleya of many banka. No vessel 
no equivalent in either tho Semitic or the flrcek family of had, he considers, more than five hfuizontal rows, all galleys above 
liinguagos, may be taken ns some proof of the lUmsv lodge of tho llio quinquorenie being rated by counting their oars otiUqiiely. 
luotal having pusso.d, carr> ing the mnno with it, from East to West. Thus is explained Ptolemy ’a tessetaoonter, in which the oais 
It is in connexion wdtli* tin? metal, mor<'ovor, that the earliest umonnt-ed to four hundred on the iipperm(wt tier, wdth fomloen 
traffic by sea is to bo traced ; tho enterprise of the Pha;nician.s rowers to nich, tho number diminishing to six rowers on tho lowest 
loading tlieiii along tho coasts of the Mediterranean to Spain and deck. The length of the iipjier ofim was, according to Athenmus, 
the Isks of Britain. Thoira were the firat regular colonies or not less than fifty-seven feet, and they squired to have lead sunk 
depots of sliipping, and by them were tho more useful of the less into tho handler by way of counterweight. The otiramen, on t^ie 
conventionally pnn'ioui nnaals of Western Europe, both copper and upper tiers at least, would prolwbly walk one or two foiwaapd, 
tin, brought to ininishu* to the luxury ol‘ the East. IMr. rdndsay’s ami thus thi'ow themselves with the greater impetus ba('k into 
carefully prepiu’od map shows at a glance the loading routes by tboir seats at every stroke. That music or the beat of the drum wae- 
aea and land which the earliest authentic notices make it possible fre(|nently used to keep llie oarsmen in time is expressly atested by 
to Iny down. Indian and Chinese records render it probaolo that many writers. No groat difiereiice in principle ia to l>e traced in 
long before tho dawn of Greek literntnro, pos-^ibly prior the the Venetian, Genoesii, and other i*ow-gallei’s, or in those in tho 
Mosaic records, the prodnel.s of those rc’gions found their way scrvici^ of our owm sovi*reign» dowm to the giwit conBiructiw; 
by more than one path over the lofty pas.se.s and stejipes or change in the English navy under Henry VIII. Tho eurlyprowess 
burning deserts to the markets where Africa and Europe, as of England upon the sea, long before the Norman in vasioii, and itR 
well as Western A.sia, w’ito prepared to barter their w’nres. (bdd gradual development under sucaeiHling reigns, is minutely drawn 
and silver, precious atones, spiceft, and, above all, perfumes in out by ^Ir. Tjind.suy, whose dcacriptions are aulod by woodcuts auch 
what seem fabulous hulk, ministered to Uie vanity, the luxury, or as that of the galley “ Subtille” from the Boll of the King’s Gal- 
the religious pomp of Nineveh, Babylon, and 'fhebes, or of the liaiww, 1546, and tho famous Harry Graco a Diou;” W''hic£, how- 
courts and temples of Hebrew and Syrian kings. What we read ever, had been beil)Tehaud outdone by the “Gn*.at Michner’ fitted 
of JosepliV boyhood bespeaks tho oxialenec of au itinerant traffic of out under James IV. of Scotland, but afterwards sold to the King 
this kind, which ifl instanced later on by the sjmils of tho Midiau- of France. This last is dcsci’ibed by Lindsa)' of Pitscottie as 240 
itOB captuied by Gideon. At the most nourishing period of this feet in leiiglli, employing all tho wnghts in Scotland, and using up 
interclumge of merchandise, fi^'o principal caravan routes may ho all tlie oaks of Fife, save Falkland, cainying 300 marine*?, six score 
said to have divided tho traffic of Arabia, tho coasts of the gunuerB, and 1,000 men of warj her cost, besides llmt of fiet 
Ijfvant, and Noriheru Africa. Ily tlio first of tht'se Itlgypl’ artillery, being 3o,cxx)I The iiunulso given to English shipping 
and Palestine interchanged their wealth. Tlio second extended under Elizabeth, and the exploits both of traders and Ircebeotera, 
from the coast of Syria, including tho trade of I’hauiicia with as well as tlio gallant efibi-ts for the defence of the rtadni, re- 
Babylon and Assyria, through the plains of Mesopotamia to tho ceivc, wo need scarcely say, due justice at our authfa*'fl hands, 
' North, and along th(i tthores of tiie Kod Sea to tho Soutli. The and ho hjw availed himself of Sh^to papers and other origina:! 
third traversed Asia Minor to the North; and tho fourth route lay data in addition to the published materials. Not less full or 
through Africa, with ThehcB us its centre and the Nile and ports careful is his narrative of tho gn.at (Tcnocso, Venetian, and 
of the Red Sou as its outlets. In later times Petra and Palmyra Portuguese discoveries of the fiflceulJi century, though tlie subject 
became important entrepdts for tho immense trade of Yemen, and is not so open to fn-sb or (»riginal troaimeiit. 
tho then fertile tract hclwopn tho Arabian and Persian Gulfs which To ordinary rearters perhaps the most novel and slriking paa’t of 
were not long to remain ‘‘ llapiiy.” The Beasims for the arrival Mr. Lind8,ay's book will be that in which lie refers to the origin of 
and departure of these caravans, the arrangements for their suste- liugland’s lirst Shiiiping Code, tho germ of that Ingislatiun whit^ 
nance and safety, the skilful equipment <)f tho camels and other has of late ytiara grown to such portentous dniieu.sit>iis and 
beasts of burden, with the rate of travel and modes of disposing assmneil such embarrassing intiicacy. it was no doubt to the 
of the multitudinous merchandise, will be found sot out in detail exigeucics of the large and widesprfiod eiit-erpriec tlirown open 
in Mr. Lindsay’s earlier pages. for tho first time by the CrusadeB that this primitive body of 

It was not, there is reason to believe, till tbe knowledge of the regulations owed its formal intrmluction. By the earlier schoiC^ 
monsoons was reduced to a system by IHppalus, in the reign of of unliquarioH, like Seldeii and Coke, they have been deemed of 
Claudian, that long and regular voyages across the Eastorn soas English origin and due to Richard 1 . The learned worlt of M. 
became practicable for marines, who had previously been re- Pardcasus has more recently shown that they were based upon 
Btricted to coMting the continents, or making short stretches more ancient enactments, in part upon the so-called Uluiman 
firoin idnnd to island. But long ere this authentic reports are in la-ws, but that in the main they belonged to the ancient French 
our hands of expeditions and ventures W sea which oespeak the code known as the Roles or Jugcnieus d’Oleron.” Sir Harris 
skUl and daring of tho early mariners of Greece, Phaiiiicia, and Nicolas, relying upon Brompton, Iloveden, and others, states 
the fror Ewt. To the voyage of Nearchus, the most systematic that Richard diew up at ubinoii, on his way hj Almvidlles, 
and complete of these narratives, our author has given fresh these e^liest Articles of War. A memoi’audum of /2 Edw. III. 
interest by telling, how he, When a young oomii^der, took hie 1284), quoted by Sir Tcavere Twiss in his eilitkm of the 

sMp closely along the track ot Alexander’s captain, vei^ying hia Blndv-Book of the AdmralUjf asserts that these laws, the last ten 
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articles of thoRdles, were hv the Lord Ilichard, formerly Klu;f 6f 
Eiyland, on his return from tlic ifoly T^find, corrected, interpretecl, 
and decried, end were publiehed in the island of Oleron, end were 
named in the French tongue ((Jallica lingua) * La Ley Olyroun,’ ” 
There is no evidence that Kirhard huuself ever went to Oleron. 
In his appendix Mr. Lindsay cites from the Harleian M88. 
six (>dinanceB of King Richard (a.I). 1192) concerning (i, 2) 
“ Sleigewof men on shipboard and on land,” (3) Bmuling, (4) The 
minisnment for blood-dwrajing, ( 5) Kevilera, (6^ “ Theft and 
Pickeiry,” corresponding to some exUmt with articles of the Code, 
which are in all forty-seven. The onactmeuia of the Code refer 
to the duties of master and Bonmen, to salv^igo and averages, to 
demurrago, bottomry, flotsam and jot«am, to the lisherios, and in 
particnliirto wrecking and pi racy, against which the sovoi'CBt peiuilticH 
are laid down. ^ The lord of any place who permits and assists in 
such yillanies is to have all his goods confiscated and soKI i'or 
the benefit of the injured parties, and hiiiLself to be listened to 
ft post in the midst ol his own mansion-house, “ wliich being iired 
at the four corners, all shall bo burned together ; the walls tJiereof 
shall be demolished, the stonos pulled down, and ihe place con vertoil 
into marke^nlaco for the sale of hogs and swino only, to all 
posterity.”^ Bishops and prelates particijialing in such crimes were 
to bo deprived of their benefices. At a later period the morchants 
of Wisby, in the island of Gothland, fi’amctl their laws upon lie* 
Oleron Code, which became tho rocognizod ruhi for deciding all 
maritime controversies, not only among tlm Iljiii.''e Towns, but 
among all nations in the Baltic, 'file frigid i'ld increase of piracy 
during the long contest bdween Henry III. and his uobUis culled 
forth stringent measures, and for llie lir-tt tum* a liord High 
Admiral, by name Tophani, was appointed. lii\orj>ool about that 
time Ixicame known as a place of maritime trade. Engli.<h adven- 
turers, long known as tlie ‘^merchants (;f tin* staples of Lugland," 
first opened trading establish men Is in the Xctherhuids and tdse- 
where abroad, the formation of the Hanseatic Leiiguo ( v.i). J241) 
adding much to the commercial advance of Henry’s reign, 'fhe 
freedom of the wool trade and the o].KM)ing up of the ISewcastle 
coal-fields for export fdiroad marked the reign of Hflward 111., by 
whom a roll of the English fleet was fur the first time 
prepared, on the occasion of the attack itn Calui.'*, the 
ships previously employed, and eM'n at this time, having been 
mainly vessels of commerce supplied by the diHev«'nt trading ports. 
Tho fleet fitted out by Henry v , at innneiise coyt for tlio invasion 
of France, xogardle.ss of the reinonstrancLS < f F.irHamcnt, was a 
peat advance upon previous armanients. Tie* wisdom of .Hugliiud 
in keeping up the comnmnd of tlie (Jhonnel, seldom niojestuhinglv 
vindicated, is asserted in the enrioua cont. i morary [)Oem the 
^Mlominion of the Sea, or Libel of Hrigli^Aii lVuIcit»,” printed by 
Hakluyt, with extracts from which our author enlivens his p:tg<'. . 
it was about 1416 that the formnl claim to lordsJiip over the 
sea was put forth by the Commons, though ns far back as tho reign 
of King John tlie penalty of forfeiture was entailed upon every 
vessed that would not strike or vtdl her honnet’’ to a King’s ship 
in token of sovereignty. Side by side with the vvtirlike pruvve.ss of 
tho nation went on tho .spirit of commerce and dincovery. 'J im 
ad van tagtJs derived from intercourse with fonipn ctjuiitrje.s wme, 
best seen by the merchants of Kngland, and in lime, became, the 
foundation of imich of her prosperity and greatness. Otir author’s 
sympathy with liberal mensure.s umkfi.s it a plea.s'ire to him to 
trace the 'progi’css of her imintime greatness in proportion as her 
legislation advanced in enlightenment and Avidth. Coming down to 
later times, he can dilate with pride on the repeal of the iv.strictivo 
laws on navigation, with the result which he bad ihreuglioiit uuli- 
cipated, of an unexampled cxpansh)ii of Hritish shipping and 
commerce. Nor has he less satisfaction in pointing to what has 
been done both by public enaclineul and privuti* spirit to ]u-oniole 
the safety and well-being of the seaman. As an owner of .ship- 
ping on no small scale, he might say much of what In; himself ha.s 
done to grievances such ns ho himself experienced a.s an a])pren- 
lice. No historian of seafaring maUer.s from ourdny forward will, 
wo may .bo sure, havo to draw a pictiiro of life b(*twe,eu decks 
such as Mr. Lindsay found it fifty years ago. ft is with gt»od 
right that he has undertnkeii the task of chronicling tho maritiiuo 
and commercial groatnosa of his coiuitry. 


CUTLY.* 

^ A S long,” says tho author in the motto to this novel, as fjovo 
-A-L continues the mo.st imperious passion, and Death tho sure.st 
fact of oiu: mingled and marvellous niimanity, so long will tho 
sweetest and truest music upon earth be ever in the minor key.” 
There would be more truth in this if it generally happened that 
the certainty of death and the nowor of lovo allbcted in all 
their force at the sume period ol our life. To the loyer sighing 
like a furnace many things seem far surer than that 
Lnst set-ne of all 

That ends this strange eventful history. 

"When all tho world is young to us, though wo acknowledge as our 
major proposition that all men must dio, vi’t avo are slow in fitting 
that major with its proper minor, tluit we too arc inon. If a man 
ifl young and healthy, and us yet ignorant of the fact that he has 
to digest as well as to eat his lood, though ho will be ready enough 

• Ckefy: a Story of Thrfc Fear*. By Kimis (Inliain, Author of “ She 
woflAonog and He was Old,” “ Not without Thorn?,” &c. 3 vols. London ; 
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bafore long to acknowledge, if he does not indeed already acknow- 
ledge, that love in the most imperious passion, yet be will not 
find his pleasure in music in tho minor key. The author might 
indeed bring in proof of her statement tho melancholy of tho 
lovers lute. AVe should in that case be curious to knoAv if the y 
melancholy of the drone of a ijincolnshire bagpipe depends also 
the power of love and the certainty of death. Alnsic in the 
minor key may at tho present time, for all wo know, bo held tho 
Bweidost and truest. But the day has been in the world’s his- 
tory Avhen lovm were not so sad as either a gib cat, or a 
luggc'd hear, or an old lion. AVe oumolves, though IMancu.s’a 
couanl.'^hip is long since pant, still like a good old-fashioned 
loAMi-storv, Avlutro tlierc Avore cruel fathers and other dillioullies 
enough, but no oiu* thought of dying e.xcept some rich old bachelor 
uncle, Avhosc fortune, ; left to his nephew' or Ida niece a.s the case 
might be, made all tilings straight. Tho sureiit fact of our hu- 
manity is, wc should havo said, that we are alive. Should any 
iioA’eli.'^t come to trouble our idle hours with death, avc would say, 
Avith a slight cliango in Alistress Quickly ’s words, AVo hope there 
is no ueeii U> troiiblt* our.seUr.s with any such thoughts yet. 

Alisrt lOnnis Graham — w'e think avc can scarcely be wrong in as- 
suming that tlu* Hiorv before us is Avritten by a Avouian — is happily 
not so melaiicholv in Jicr .story as in her motto. The right people do 
in the end marry, though if they had done so half a voliimo sooner 
it Avouhl have i>een better both for them and tho reader. Tho 
story is fairly iulevosling as storie.s go. Had it bta^n a good deal 
shorter it Avould havo been still more intoreslirig. (’icely, the 
hor<nne, when the .story ojieiis, is engaged to her cousin Trevor 
Fa vv celt. Tho reader lias no oxpectiition, liovvevi'r, that the 
ninrringe will ever ctnno about; for in the first place llio hero is a 
young dochir, Air. Guildford, and lie must of <*ourHo, both as a 
hero anil slill more as a doctor, marry some one, and in the next 
place, quite at the beginning of the story, Mr. FaAvcetl, iu driving 
at a great pace a pair of hor.^e.s in a French watering-place, knocks 
over a beautiful young lady. This young lady, ( itmevievc Gaijiilis, 
by one of those strange coincidences in which noveli.sts de- 
liglit, turns out to be ( ficoly's cousin. It would, wo think, save 
a great deal of troiilvle, whenever it happens that an iimnarriod 
g-enlleman of forlmie, in driving rapidly round a corner, upsets a 
pri'tty girl, if lu? vviTo either to kill lier ulf 011 tlie spot, or else 
were at «mce to recounii/e the decree of fate, and oiler to nnirry her 
as ^(M)U as tho <lo<*tors have set lieron her feet again. Air. Faw'Cott 
does neither one thing nor the other, and in consequence has nearly 
three volumes of troiihh*. lo go tbvougli. He scim*ely indeed 
makes the acipiaiiitanco of Genevieve at tho time, and leaves for 
Kngland altogeiln'r ignorant .that sho is related to (fieely. 'I’ho 
nmgnilicouoe of his iqipeamnci* had made, howoA'er, a groat 
impre.Msion on Goneviivi*, and “she was (luitc satisfied that he 
Ava.*4 already over head and curs in love witli her.” Before long slio 
has an invifiition lo visit her English C(>usin 9 , and starts oil* for 
Alelhvyn Abhey. Mucli about the same lime that Air. Fawcett 
introduce.^ him.solf to (Toneviovoby running over her, AJi. Guildford 
lir.‘>t meets Cicely at the deathbed of her little noplu‘w. It would 
be a curious spt'culalion which of tho Lw'O g(‘ntlemon of the story 
has the greater advantage in his first intnvluclion lo the lady 
vvlioju ho is afterwards to marry. Goueviove, during the first 
vvclIv-s of Jier stay at the Abbey, is not iulormed of her couaiu’s 
engagement. I iil(!.ss she was to bo nipresented as thoroughly bad, 
it Ava.s neces,sary tliat sbo should look upon Fawcett as imeugagod. 
Never! lieless, the milhov in this part of her story finds hoi-solf a 
good deal perph'xed, for it was coiitrnry to all prob.xbility tliat tho 
eiig.im'ment .should luivo been concealed. A\'hen at host an oxpla- 
miiioii is given, all that Cicely can say is as follow.s: — 

1 llioM”lit you vvniil«l more readily fed at rn.?»! with me if voii did not 
InIhov that 1 was gniu-^ to hr iiiavnrd. I serin older tliati f am, and I 
ftmeied anything of tiuit kind would have niaile you feel ns if! vv4tc very 
uiurl\ older Ihaii you. 'I’hal was iny only reason for not telling y(»u. And 
hrodr-i, there ‘^•‘eiurd no i)arlirnlHr loason /i;r speaking of it inimedi.ately — 
at that tune I hinl thi idea that J should be luanied lor a year or two years 
lo eonir." 

(b*novievo, knowing tlien nothing of the engiigoment, and natu- 
rally enough thinking tliat a man who had almost driven o\'er her 
must be in love with her, looks forward to an early inarriHge Avith 
tJii.s rich English gentleman. Fawcett, who is a Aveak, good- 
natured fool, meaning all the Avhile to lie iiiithfiil to Cficely, pays 
nevertheless far too much attention to her cousin. To keep tho 
baluiico true, tho di»ctor on his side should have b(*en courting 
Cicely; but he, niiforlunntely, had started in life Avitli the theory 
that “ tho grandest w'oinen make splendid friends. AYomen’s influ- 
ence,” he Avas ready to admit one day in speaking to Cicely, liM 
certainly done all you say, but it has seldom been the iniluence of 
7mY*.s\” ( lenevieve does, indeed, at la.?t learn of tho engagement, to 
her great indignation and desivair. No one, however, has any sus- 
picion of her attachment to Fawcett. A grand btill is given, and 
there, na Cicely, dispirited with lier lovers neglect, aits in the 
coiLservatory, she overhears a conversation between him and 
(leneviiSvo which shoAvs her that she is loved no longer. She 
returns home lo find that lier fatlier has died of a fit, and died a 
ruined man. At the same time Mr. Guildford, who had come to 
entertain less philosonhical views about women, had left the neigh- 
bourhood in the full belief that Cicely was before long to be mor- 
riod to FaAveett. He went off to India, and was not heard of 
again for n long time. Never was heroine in a moi’e pitiable con- 
dition— her father dead, her mother not far from death, the family 
estate to lie sold, her lover , faithless, her cousin treacherous, and 
the young doctor, who alono would We been worthy of her, gone 
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off no 0710 knew whore. Sir Thomas Fawcett, Trevor a father, 
when he hears that his old friend Oolonol Methvyn had died a 
ruined man, is only the more en^er that his son ahould marw ms 
. 'daughter. His only fear is lest she, in the pride of poverty, should 
^ now refuse to marry him ; — 

“ You may take my word for it, Trevor, if things are as bad as I fear, 

Cicely will Ik> proposing to break off with you.” j 

Mr. Fawoett had risen firora his sent, and was tramping up ana down tno 
room. He did not wish his father to see how exceedingly ho vms fitartlcd 
by this fresh view of inatters. Cicely to give /ma up I And why ? lieeauso 
she was no longer rich, could no longer bring (ircyslone as her doirry— 
Cicely, his dear old friend and playnmti', his promiswl wife— -couW he accept 
such a release ? Cicely rich, ho had come to think, or, to fanny he thought, 
that she did not core for him, that she was cold and inilifferent, that she 
would be glad to break with him— ho had exeuaetl his own weakness and 
folly by such sptcious arguments, and had tried to think he believed them. 
But Cicely ponr! 

“ No,” he said to himself, “ if this is true, not all the Clcuevii'ves on earth 
should persuade me to give her up. Was tliere ever in this world such a 
fool as 1 have been ? But still, if this is true, my coume is clear.” 

Cicely of courae rofuses to hav« him, and rt‘proachca him not so 
much with his treachery towards her as towards Geneviovo, whom 
he would now desert. She insists that he shall marry her cousin, 
and hei*solf brings about the match. If only that unlucky philo.so- 
phical debtor had not started off' for India, he might, after a decent 
time of mourning, have had a clinnco of testing liis theories about 
splendid friends and the inffiience of wives, tlnhnppily for him, 
the neimsitics of the third volume required his ab.^^enre. He 
reails *^iii some fashiouahle record of ‘arrivals in town’ the 
names of Mr. and Mrs. Fawcett fr«im liurtistay Castle,” and at once 
jumps 1 () the conclusion that Mrs. Fawcett la Cicedy. The long 
period which ho consequently had of unwedded life was perhaps 
a (ittiug punishmeut for wasting his time in reading the Mornintf 
Pont. 

Meanwhile the death of Mrs. Methvyn affords the author 
an oiqiortunity of once more delighting the reader with munic 
in the minor key. Cicely goes oil* to Franco to visit her 
cousins at the watering-place whore the pair of horses worked 
her 80 much mischief. There it so happened, by a second, and 
this ti nil) a blessed, coincidence, tlint (luildford came to recruit 
his henlth after his stny in Indin. Ho was being nursed by his 
older sister, a widow. Ilm rtijider does not st'o very much of her. 
She is nevertheless one of the best drawn characters in the book. 
Early in the story she was arguing against her brother s resolutinn 
not to marry and his theories aboui friendship. He had main- 
tained, on tlio authority ^‘of a \ery wise person,’’ that wo should 
descend a step in chooning a. wife, mount a step in choosing a 
friend : — • 

“ It’fl a very nn.<^ty, mean, npileful Miyiiig, 'uhodvei* .said it,” said R('S’<ie 
wrathfully. "‘‘IfH just that riiori aie .so jeniou.^ that {!'oy can’t hear their 
uives to bo thought more of th.ui tlioni'o^'lves. Wlio said it, Edinoml?” 
the^^ollt on looking ml her iiightened JI.S an idea j^lriiek her. “It waijn’t 
Soliinion, it isn’t in tho Bible, is it ? ” 

There is a happy touch of humour in the stroke about Solomon and 
tho four that she may liave unawares been condemning .something that 
is in the Jlible. Hy the time, however, tluit we hji\e now reached 
in the narrative tliere was no foar that the aulhority of fclsdomoii 
shonltl bo invoked against matrimony, (tuildfurd was willing 
enoiigli to marry, but tlie end of the third voliimo was still, 
wo suppo,se, too far distant. Me take.s it into his head that Cicely 
prefens a certain parson, and leH \(;3 for England without speaking 
out. Tn I'act, ho W'oulil never have got married at all liad not 
her sister turned up from India. She, bidng a woman who 
cared, we should imagine, very little for mn.'^ic in the minor key, 
convince'’, no doubt that tin* .Mir<‘st fact of our mingled uinl 
m.arvellous humanity is a comlbrlable match, seeing, too, how the 
land lay, quickly brought the hero and the heroine to an under- 
abinding. Guildford owns that his theories were all wrong, and 
ends by saying : — 

“ Yl\s, 1 understand it now : 

‘ Sole Hp.'irk from (lod'.-H lilo jit htrifo, 

Witli ilcfitli, so, sure of range hI.kjvo 
T he limit.s lieio.’ ” 

Wo .should understand him nil the bettor if in bi.s quotation 
the stops had not been sprinkled about as if from a pepper-box. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

A FEW months ago wo noticed the ffret volume of Iho 
Memoirs of John t^uincy Adams, sixth President of tho 
United States. We have now to invito attention to tho socoiid 
volume *, comprising Mr. Adamss diary while representing his 
countr)' at the Court of St. Petersburg an<l negotiating the treaty 
that ended the war of i8 1 2 between England and Amenca, On the 
5th of August, 180^, Mr. Adams set wiil from Boston in a private 
sailing vessel belonging to that port on a voyage direct to tho Uussian 
capital. Nothing of interest happened until he entered tho Sound, 
but there he had an experience of that annoyance of which tho 
United States were then so loudly complaining, and which ulti- 
mately led to the war of 1812. England and Denmark, it will bo 
remembered, wore at war, and British ships were in consequence 
closely blockading the Danish coasts. When Mr. Adame onterod the 
Sound, he was brought to by two men-of-war, his vessel was boarded 
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by an English captain, and the crew muBteted on deck for the officer'^ 
inapectioji. The app^ranco of one of the sailors, as it happened, 
did not correspond with his description in Uio ship’s papers, and the 
captain consequently threatened to carry him off to serve on bo£d 
his own vessel. However, he did not execute his threat. ,But 
as the men-of-war had strict orders to allow no vessel 
to pass through tho Sound, the oflicora felt themselves in a 
difficulty regarding Mr. Adams, whoso diplomatic character 
entitled him to special consideration. The matter was referred to 
the decision of tho Admiral, and by hiu\ the American Minister 
was suffered to proceed on his pledging hirosolf not voluntarily to 
cm ter a Danish port. But there was danger that tho Danes might 
seize the ship for having iuterrourso with the blockading squadron. 
On tho contrary, they behaved with much civility, allowed Mr. 
Adams and his party to land, and visit Coponhagan, which he 
found suffering severely from the effects of tho blockade. At 
length, atler a tempeBtuoiia and dangerous voyage of soventy-fiTo 
da3*», tho first envoy ever accredited by "tho LTiited States 
to tho Court of St. Futersburg ieachea his destination in 
safety. Ho was received with marked favour by tlio Czar, and 
ill one of his first interviews with Count ftomanzoff, iho 
Imperial Chancellor, the Count with undiplomatic frankness 
i lot out the secret of the gratification of the llusaian Couil at the 
appointment of a regular resident Minister by the United States. 
After much conversation of no special interest, Count Bomauzolf 
stated that tho English excliisivo maritimo pretensions, and 
views of usurpation upon the rights of otimr nations, made it 
osHeiitial to them, and espoeially to llussia, that some great com- 
mercial State should be supported ns their rival, that the United^ 
Slates of America were such a State, and tho highest intereat of 
Bussia was to support and favour them, a.*i by their relative situa- 
tion the two Powers could noier be in any manner dangerous 
to each other.” We have quoted this passage in full as 
throwing light on the origin and motives of the strango 
friendship which has since subsisted betwoeu Russia and the 
I United States. At tho time Mr. Adams reached St. Petersburg 
France was at the zenith of her power, and it was tho policy of 
the Russian Court to affect great zeal for the closest possible 
alliance with Napoleon. lh‘nce every opportunity was taken 
to pay court to his representative. Mr. Adams records sovoral 
Htriking instances of the homage rendered to Caulaincourt, Duke of 
Vicenza, then Ambassador of France at the Court of St. Petersburg. 
For oxample, at a Court bull given in honour of iho Czar’s birthday, 
wc are told that much anxiety was felt by tbo other Ministers to 
ascertain whether the Empress and the Grand Duchess Ann would 
dance with the Austrian Amlxissmlor, “They did not. They 
dunce only with tho French Ambassador, and he only sits at tho 
Impt'i'iiil table at .mipper.’’ Again, at a dinner given by tho 
Au&triau Minister in honour of his muster’s birthday, the 
Lknperor Francis’s health was drunk in chompngne, tho company 
all rising from table. Before sittijig down, Count Roinanzoff’, the 
Imperial Chancellor of Russia, addressing himself, across his host, 
to the Ambassador of France, drank to the health of his master. 
Mr. Adams observes upon this tliat the dinner 'whs given solely 
in honour of the Emperor Iramris, and that, at a similar dinner 
at tho French Anjbassadoi*’B, Count Romanzoff would never 
think of toasting the Austrian sovereign. But tho alliance between 
the two Courts was now drawing to a close. .Soon rumours began 
to spread of differences and disputes, and after a while Count 
Rouj.inzoff himseli’ spoke freely of the danger of war. On one 
occasion lie related to ^Ir. .Vdaius a highly chimicte.ribtic anecdote 
of Napoleon whic'li wedo not leinombei to liavu before seen in print: — 
“ The Count shook his head, and said, ‘ No ; it is impossible. 
Tranquillity is not in his nature. I can tell you in confidence that 
he once told mo so himself. 1 wns speaking to liim about Spain and 
Forliigal, and he said to me “ I must always be going. After tho 
Peace of Tilsit, where could I go but to Spain i’ I went to Spain 
because I could not go anywhere else.” Aral this,’ said the Count, 
‘ wa.s all that he had to say iji justification of Jiis having gone into 
Spain and Portiignl.' ’’ But allhough on Ibis and some low other 
occasions Couut Romanzoff spoke freely to him, Mr. Adams, upon 
the whole, seems to liavo been siugiilarly ill informed of what was 
going on around Iiim. Not only w-as he extremely ignorant re- 
garding the disputes that led to the invasion of RuasiB, but even 
respecting the events of the invasion itself he obtained no pi*eciso 
knowledge. Tho truth ia that, in accordance with the settled but 
mistaken policy of the American Government, Ins allowances 
were so smull m to prevent liiui ffom lieing able to obtain 
valuable infornuiiion. Indeed so meagre was his salary that 
he w'Bs not in a position to follow the example of the other 
MiiiistiU's, and leave »St. Petersburg for a part of the year. 
On one occasion tho Czar, in his daily constitutional w’alk, having 
met the American historian, asked him plainly why ho ro- 
maiiiod in tho city ; was it because of the narrowness of his means ? 
Mr. Adams frankly answered “ Yes.” ( Tpon which the Czar com- 
mended him for h'ls prudent thrift. But if a diplomatic ropresen- 
tativo is of any value to a nation, the wdsdom of the |)oUqy racy 
w'dl 1 h*. doubted which compels him to have renouise to suen 
economies. 

Although France has now no possessions on tho North American 
continent, there was a time when she claimwl a territory vaster 
oven than our own, and when her power appeared ho formid- 
able as to make it iK^em for a while doubtful whether she or 
England would have the privilege of giving to the continent a 
population, language, religion, and laws. The iSeven Y'ears’ War 
settled the doubt. But the struggle was maintained so obstinatoly^ 
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"1^6 display of so much cmirsjie and ahlUty 
Dy the oeaten and the victorieiis party aliko, ae to rendi^r ita hiatwy 
even yet full of intemt fot English readora. There is another cir- 
CumsUncO) too, which throws a retrospective intorf*st over the 
Amoncan cotfCest of Franco and England. It is now 
s^' tSint the struggle which had its termination 
^ j He^ts of Abraham had a further couNoquence 
the North Ameri(%in Continent was 
^ j L®*^'**^ ill ra(5e, language, creed, ami institutions. It pre- 
pared the way for the separation of the colonies fnnii tin* niotlier- 
country. Whether the noveniiuent of Gc'ovgo III. would have 
, put forward the pretension to ta.x the coloni.^is wntlnint rppiv«»»n- 
tation, had Prance remained mistress on llm St. l/iwremv nmhho 
Mississippi, may bo doubted. But in nny case it is cortaiii thut tin* 
colonists would not have been so ready to repel the ])l\^ten!^iI■lU 'a ith 
arms. AVith a groat Power, alien in hhiod, religion, and politv, 
on their northern and western frontiers, iht*y would have felt t«io 
ilood of English protect ioij to incur b\ iusiiiTcction 
wve risk of passing under Popish and ahsolutist swuy. H,id 
Franc^ not expelled from the coutiiieut hy Ihiglish vuliuir 
and atatesmonship, it may be assumed I hat the Dccluration of 
Independence would not have taken place n lieu it did. Viewed 
m this light it was the conquest of (hinuda which made po-.-i- 
blo the meeting of the (.‘Ontinentnl niid the !v\ohi- 

tionary war, Bui, formidable as the power of IVance H'eined at one 
time, m reality it carried in its bosom the .^eeds of its <iwn decay. 
This point Mr. Parkiuuns history * inaKes abnruhoilly ]>hiiu. 'I'he 
French Sfdtlemcnts in Amorica. were doomed iVom the lirst by 
vices similar to those which have blieht*.! tie* fair promise 
of the magniticent Spanish cidouies. Wheivas Englishinen emi- 
grated to the New AVorld to better tludr fortunes or to es.‘ftpetVoin 
oppression at home, and were left to immuLie tluur own aliiiirh with 
the least possible interference by the aiitliorities in Kn;: land, the 
IVench settlements were founded ivith a fleliuiti* g'overii mental and 
ecclesiastical puiqiose, and the intcryerition of the Ivimr and his 
Ministers was minute and inceshunt. In short, (hinnda 'was 
colonized quite as much to counterlwhinco the ndiijiioji ih the power 
of England on the other side of the Atlantic. And hence it had 
from the outset not only a misrtionary cliava(‘ler, but it wa<< 
fatally suhjoct to Jesuit iT)iluence.s, and Its BOtth?vs w(*rrt v»*ci'uilc*d 
too e.xclusively from those who were iillod with a spirit, akin to 
that of the Omaadera. Further, the 8(*tth'rs cniTiefi with th(‘ni 
those feudal matitutiona which by their uppv< ssive evaclioiH and 
unjust exemptions had reduced tlie pr.iMmtry of tlie inotUer- 
country to a Hf.ato of chronic starvation, i )I>\'iously a colony .mo 
constituted could not penuaneiitly proaper, th-.ii-li, while relicioiiH 
outlmsiasm continued fresh, it would naturally ho ricli in bevoisMi 
OB woU as in imaginary mirackfl. < )f the heroism displayc*d in !lm 
early da}"s of the colony, when the whole nuinher ol the sct.tlei*H 
amounted to but nfew thousands, against the wily and host ih* savageb 
by whom they wore surroundi'd, Mr.Farkmnn gi\ea many striking 
instances in the fourth part of his History, wliich now lies befoiHi 
us; not the least remarkable being the delence, by seventeen 
Frenchmen and five friendly Indians, for eight whole days again.st 
seven hundred warriors, of an oxtemporized fort, protected only 
by n picket fence. But the In’roi.sm was not more brilliant than 
the superstition was grovelling. Neither victory nor defeat oc- 
curred without its luinudo. 

In 1852, while the gold fever wna at its liidiest in California, 
Captain Hcammcm of the UiiitiHl Stales llevenue Marino, who hap- 
pened to be oil the coast of that State, found himself compelled to 
choose between abandoning the sea nltogciUer and taking commnnd 
of abrig bound on a wdialing expedition. In tlie tnie spirit of a sailor 
he chose the latter alternative, and, being a niim of rcllective turn 
of mind and strong powers of obs<n-vatioii, he nvaih'd himself of 
the opportunity thus ailorderl to stmly the habits of the iininmls 
in whose pursuit ho was engaged. Tlie hisk ho set himself was by 
HO means so easv as it may appear to persons having no practical 
knowledge of the matter, (hi the contrary, (Japtaiii Scaiiimoii 
states, as the result of his own experience, tliat c.lo.s(3 observation 
for months and even for years may be required before a single new 
fact regarding the habits of whales or se,al.s can b« obtained. Fven 
to delineate accurately the forms of the larger cetaceans is extremely 
difficult, for usually only a sniiill section of the middle, part of l^jo 
animal is above tho water, and, wlien decomposition ('aust?s the body 
to rise, it has become quite distorU'd in shape. A consideration of 
facts such as these will explain how it is that so little has been 
contributed to the natural history of iiiaLiiniuls by practical whalers. 
Oaptain Scammon, however, after years of iib^ervation and in- 
quiry, ha.s lieen able to collect a considtuable body of information 
respecting the habits of those animals, which ho imparts in a 
lam atid popular style, using technical terms very sparingly ; and 
e has incnjiised the value of his work t by adding to it a'histoiy' 
of the Ainericmi whole tishery. 

The fact that President Woolsey’s treatise on International Law 
has already reachod a fouitU edition may he taken as evidence of 
the inert^aaing attention now paid to the subject of which it treats 

A«y/a»*rf in ^/orth Amrritii. Hy Kranvw Parkman. 
Fart Iv. lloston ; Little, Brown, Co. Lonilon ; Sanip^ou Low & Co. 

^ The Marine Mammah of the xVorM-H Count of North America. 
ByCharl08 M. ScHinmon, Cnplfiiu U.S. Kovi-mio Murine. San PrandHr.o; 
^nnany& Cu. New Aork: Putnam’M Sons. Li.ndon; SaniiMon Uw 
& Ce* 

I Mradi^ to «/«rfy «/ InttiMtomd Law. By Thwdore D. 
Wooljey. fourth MiUun. Londoo : Steven# & llaync#. New York • 
Scribner & Co. 


by all who lay claim to a liberal odtioation in the United States, 
dertainly the long controversy maintained with this country in 
regawl to tho recognition of Confederate belli|^rency and the de- 
predations of the Al/th(rM(r and its sister cruisers proves tliat ns 
people stands move in need of enlightenment on tho subject. Th|» w 
Iir#Mt edition of Jb-osident AVoulsey’s work appeared in i860, thcT^ 
w'cond, coii.'»idcrably enliirged, four years later, and tho third, 
with fuHhcr valuable additions, in* 1871. The fonrth edition 
wdiich now njipcars likewise contains various additions. The 
work is inleiKled for slncU*nt.s rather than lawyers, tho author 
h.-.ving nndert.iken its prepariition while lecturing on international 
lew mid jiiMlorv at Yale OolIngc. To th« original hi8t<irical 
i Hk«‘1eli of the subject, coiructed and enlai'ged, I)r. Wool soy has 
aiided, in the forili of a fl(*C(vnd appondi-x, a pretty full summary 
of tho viirious treaties which form the hindniarks of inlcM'iiationol 
jurisprudonfv, and in tin* lujtos nowly introduced ho has brought 
down the diseusMion to the present time.. 

-Mr. Shejiherd s Eiii-lish Langiww ’’ * contains the sub.sttance of 
lectures dcliiercd by him iil the JkiUiiijore (Jity (.\dlege during the 
piMt three yours, and isjuit forward us a haiidliook for the students 
ul I'higli.sh pliiloltigy. Its di‘sign is to trace in tho light of the 
liiie.st rosoi».rche.s the growth and formation of our luothor tongue, 
and tlif inlluences Unit have allectod its deviilopment. 

Tin* Icmlin^' plsee whirdi questions of education now occupy in 
tho minds of Ihoughtrul men on both sides of the Atlantic is very 
chmrly shown by Ibo number of bo(»)vs on the HiibjMct wliich 
aro bf.ing const.aiitly i^'iiied from thi’ press. Some of these book.?, 
indeod, liavo little to r(M*ommend Iboin Rave the de.sire of the 
writers to contilbiile their fdnu'e to llu* common fuinl of discussion. 
But nil he.ir tf stiniony to theinteit*st wdiich tho subject is exeiting. 
Oth(*rs of the books, ag.aiii, tlmnnli having little wiluo in the 
way of <‘(IucHlion:il ion, are 3a*t instructive as throwing 

light on the.Mpecial educational p:*i»blema wdiich imrticular coiintrhta 
have to sohe. Hero, for e\ani]ile, i.s u work by tho Secretary of tho 
Goiiuocticnt Hoard of Ed neat ion, which, under the title of Edura- 
/nm y1A/wd t, is an utteiiipt to dij-snade American parents from 
Honding their ehihlivn to Vairope, and more particularly to (lernmny, 
for insinietion. 'J'lieantlu>r is of opinion that Americans eductitod 
abroad are les.s iittcnl for parti(M]iali()ii in American life, whether 
public or eommereial, tb.in llmse trained at home. He further 
tells us that young Americans r(‘turn from (Jerniany with political 
notions not at all odapbal to tho institutions of the TJniterl States. 

To this, which is tho main purpose of the work. Dr. Northrop, 
adds some pup(M's iu advocacy of it universiil law of compulsory 
attendance at school. 

Allot Imr work of tills elasR is that of Mr. (^uick on Educational 
Keforuieis. 1 The author is an binglishinan, his preface, bt;ing 
dated from Ingatostone, in Jiissev, so long ago a« May 1868. 
AVhether the work is mcTcly an AinevicHii reprint, or now appears 
for the tins! time on tlie otlier side of the Athuitic, there ia notliing 
to show'. 

(rvnnanj^mm'nky Life ^ is partly a translation arnl partly a 
oompendiuui of a ])oition of IVofessor SLeHiius’s autobiogrupjilcal 
work, l]\(s ieh crl(‘bf(% \\\\\e\\ was published at Hreslaiisoim* years 
aitire. Profc-ssor Sleflan.M w'a.s born in Norway, but while hi* was 
still a child his parents removed to (eopcnlnigen. He studied at tho 
Oniversilics of that citv and of Kiel, and at the ago of Iw’only-live, 
provided with a travi'lling peiisiou from the Danish Ticasur}', h«* 
(intoned Oennanv, 'vvliich theiieelbiw.xrd bocame. his homo, lu old 
ago lio coiupoRcrl the autohiographicai work to which w'e have re- 
ferreil. It is dilfusc and garrnioiie to wearisomcnoa.s, tilling not 
less than ten tliiek volumes, \et it contains much that is rare and 
vuluablo in ill list rati on of tlie mental life of Iho Gi'raian IJiiivcr- 
hities of his day. To preserve this part., while rejecting what 
ia worthless, has been the object which Mr. Gage sot himself. 

By translating suleclions from the seven last volumes, lie pre- 
sents us wdth a portniit galh'Ty of such men as Goethe, Schiller, 
Schelling, Schleiermacher, Fichte, Novalis, Schlegcl, Neander, 
and others. 

Among tho signs of the increasing extent to which .\nierican& 
travel in Iturope may be. noted the annual publication of a guide- 
book of Europe || specially designed for them. N umcrous ns aro the 
European guide-books ot European travel, it appeals that none of 
them are exactly adapt iMltothe roquireineuts of the American tourist. 
»Such at least is the opinion of .Messrs. Lippiucott. Accordingly 
tliey prepare and publish annually an American guide-book, which 
iu a .single handy volume conUiins all the information tiiat the 
ordinary American tourist is supposed to require. 

Mr. Gilman's Fjrd ^Sf eps in (rmmtl History % is nn introduction 
to the study of history intended for the young, and is planned on 
the principle of attempting to stimulate the student to investi- 
gate for himself, and, iiisk^ad of pi'etending to supply him with 
the information he requires, to indicate the pa& he ought to 
pursue. 
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t JCilucathn Abroad. By B. (i. Northrop, LL.D. Now Y'urk and Chi 
cago : Barnes & Co. l#ondon : Trhliner & Co. 

X Essays on Educatumul Reformers. By R. H. Quick. Ciljiinnati : 
Clarke & Co. Londioi : TrUhner & Co. 
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I] American Cuide to Europe. Philadelphia and New York: Lipplncott 
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& Houghton. Cambridge Tho Riverside Press. London ; TrUbuer & Co. 
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Tinder the Trees* is a collection of brief oaaayfl* without any ' 
particular merit. The writer, wo are told, yields to the request of 
/^hers in publishing them. Had he been lead comploiaant the 
^h^ding public would have suffered no loss. 

•Ir Of The Lost Modd^f a romance, we have to sneak in somewhat 
similar ttums. It is neither better nor worse than the. ordinary 
run of circulating library novels, and though it may do well 
enough to pass the heavy hours of idle tritlei's, it wiU hardly en- 
chain the attention of those who are not at a loss to kill time. 

Mr. O’Ueilly’a /Songs from t/te /Southern Sem t can hardly bo 
called poetry, but as Jllustralions of life in a penal colony they are 
not devoid of interest. 

The author of The Mmiyrdom of Jesus of Nazareth § is a Jew, 
who, professing to bo free from' sectarian and party bias, and 
claiming for himself a more intimate knowledge ol the Ihibbinicnl 
writin^»;s, and consequently of the spirit of the time and cuuntry 
in wliuih Je-suB lived, than is possessed by Kuropeaii scholars, 
offers this work as an histonco-critical troaliso on the last chapters 
of the (lospcl. 

I'he Bibliotheca JDiaholiva || of Messrs. Scribner and Oo. is a 
catalogue of rare and curious books relating to the Devil. It 
is divided into two parts; the first containing tho titles of the 
humorous works on the subject, the second those of tho serious 
ones. It lays claim to unprecedented compleli^uess, on the ground 
that boolcs which only incidentally treat of dialjolisni are in- 
cluded in tho index. 

AVe may conclutlc with the monlion of tho Penn Monthly^ 
for September and October, a periodical wdioae chief raison d'etre 
seems to be. to conihat ‘‘Kngli.sh Political Economy” — that is to 
say, the doctrine of Frtxj-tradc — and to support a Protection 
policy. 

* Under Ihc Trees. By S. J. l‘nmc. TS\w York.: Ilurpor & Ihotliors. 
London : Snnipvni Low At 

t The Lost Model. By 11. lluoprr. l’hilat!cli»lii{i : T.ippincott & Co. 
J.,ondoij : Trilbner iSt Co. 

J Songs from the Southern Sens. By J. B. O’lbilly. Boston: Itoberta 
Brotln i'H. J.ondon : .Sninpaoii Low Sc (!o. 

§ Thr Martifnlm of Jesus of Numrvlh. By Dr. ,T. M. AViae. OUicc uf 
the AmciicMii Israelites : Cindniuiti. 

II Itihliotheca Diahntica. Now A'ork : Scribner, Welfiird, Ac Armstrong. 

^ The Penn Monthh/. riiiladdfilmi : C< ri(r.‘il ( 'Oinpany. Bobtoii : 
Williams Sc (k). London ; llernmgliam & llollU. 
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llKAn>MA.H IKR . 

Y, wuol.wicrj, crioi’Elr.s' niLt..-dSGRGAN 

JENKINS, M A. (Wianuln j, usMsti.d by un ubU StalT of Orndualcs In Flrst-oloss 
Ifoiiours (iiiclndliiff a Secoinl in First Class *»l Nat S.ti. TriistHi, prepanfs UF^IDENT and 
NON-ltK^lDEN■t PUPILS ftir tlie aU>ve. Foiiroiit of Six wmt no tor Cutilwr’s ILll. tlie only 
Pupil for Woolwich, muri'liti'C out of Foui lui t1m liuit Line ExamiuaUoo. have pnwed.- 

AddresM*. Cornwall Road, Westbonrne Park. 

PRIVATE TUITION for ARMY, ci)o"PKU*S IlILL, ClVlL 

SERVICE. WOOLWICH, ami UNIVERSITIES ..Ib v. Dr.TIUUHES iW'rmur.Com.) 
who huH pasficd over JOil, bus V.VCANt.I KS. Also qiiUi dlHlliic-t young Boys.. .{•’abuK, W. 

1^1 DCCATiiiN in i'A KIS.— A^MARUIlil) lAPY, who, with 

her IIiiHbaiid (a German bv liliihi, rfsidts lu acbarminir and airy imrt of PoiiSils 
leHlrons of niectliiK with 'I'flREE or F Ol ’ R LI I’ rLE U I Kl>.or TWO YOUNG LAUTkS.to 
whom she otlcis Krvst Educational luL'aniaitOH. loueilicr with alt the uonUinte and lellnemente 
,if a wcll-ap|H)iiitcd Home, The lilgbent F<iicli’*b relervuecs can be given.— Address, JD, A., 
SteiA'iis’s Library, U Duke Stiect, Uiusvenur S<iuuni. 

A OLICRGYMAN wisluis to ulaco liia TWO SONS (aged 

reilwiHivcly Ten and NiiiPMvfter the ChrlfclnuM Vni'ntlon. at a (oxxl PREPARATUUV 
SCHOOL, of moderute size, in .some luuiltby part ol one ol the Midland or lionm Counties - 
\ddrcN'<. with iHurticukrs, " M.A. Oxtonl," cure ot Mr. liowurtU, Boukndler, 8t. Aau’s bodorc, 
Manchester _ ^ _ 

A GKXTLEMAN wi.slioaio placo his SON, an inleliigent and 

weil-tought l>eiit and Dumb Youtli of Seventeon, with m ablw lint iHHUMibuitluiis 
TUTOR, residing in the nocibbourliood ul London, Oxfo*d, oi Ediohurgti, who would esurry 
on his hduciilion iii Cln*<lcs, Mathematlctt, and Seieiice. A gnardeil and oomturtablii huino iu 
a hcaltliliil. bracing altutulou wuuld bu essciUbU. .-irommuiiicallous to be additutoed, B. M., 
I'ust-Orliie, Bradlord. Vorkobire. 

A OLERG VMAN 'wisli.-s to fiml Trwi ORPKAN~NrFiaEi 

xl. ^^.,,,1 Ul, n SitiiHtInii M COMP.INION to a Lady — With iimi for full particulars, 
address Itev. J. Co\ Edwaiiph, Bcdithurst V'llla, Victoria lUaid, Hoiithwa, 

f DNGFELLOVV'S il.VNCUNG of the ORANPj’— The 

KDtToIt and PUIILISIIEH ut THE HORNET have to eicpniss thvlr regret fer Itavlnc 
inserted Mr. lji>NGFFXLO\V’S New The irANOrNG of tbu CRANE, In their la-^t 

Issue withunt having first obtained the sanctioR ol Mesurti. GKoaufi lUiUTblSuaK Agii SoiclGu) 
Pruiirietors of the Copy right, to do ho. The F.uiTuu was iiol aware that this Poem had hecu. 
publjahcd in February lost , by Mc'tsrs. RocTXiEiMiR, who iiifbrm him that they ara about to 
publish another Edition ol it opiouBly iUnstrated by einlnnnt Ami-rlijan .Vrtlsta, 

The Eimtoa begs tn e.xprcss his Thanks fur tlie llbetal way In wkieh Mossrs. Routlkjmx 
A ll D Hg.nh have uecepted this note os a comlonatioii of the infringement. 

Tj^XJ’FJUENOKirFAMILY C0URrKR,~8ptiakrn7¥n^. 

^ French, Gennun, Itiilliiii, RiHalaii. and Greek, wllh uncxoepUunablc retbrenecs. Is ouca 
tu ail ENGAGEMENT — Aililrcbi, J. Puvsa, C'.huring Cross 

O': ; 

The Peiilnsulur iiiiu , . . 
ainpton, vni the hniv. Cunal. every Thursil 
with Ibe Overland Mails, every Monday.. 

•Street. 8. W. 


KRLAND ROUTE and «Ui:Z CA,YAL.- 

fur the <a>n vey iinru of the Mails to the Mimlllerraiican, ln«Iia, China. Jaimn.sfld Aoistralla. 

id Oncnlal steam .NavigHtion Company ilespateh their "" ' 

oy, fVoiii Veiilec every Frldaj 
■OtHoes, 122Leudinihall StRwt, 


Under Oontmet 

_ , . - ^j.Jaimn.iwidAaistTalla., 

steam .NavigHtion Company ilenpatch their .Steamers from South'^ 
filay, tVoiii Veiilec every Friday, and f!n>m Hrlndlsf, 
i.lQvC., and 2A Cockspur 


M 


Ar.Vl'niN. -HyURGPATllY.— Dr. RAYNER'S EHTAil- 

'‘or prospectus apply to T. 


LISHMENT iformerly Drs. IVilsuii and lUyncr). 
Kav .XEtt, M.D., .Malvern. 


T rYDRGRATlIV. 

-a— 8- riuiiii'ian- 


-.SCJDDROOK V\RK, Richmond Hill. 

/7i,/8iV««n_Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A.. M.D., Edin. 

For Invalids uml those rciinirinu rest and ehange. Turkish Bathsim the premises. 


niilGllTON’.— BEDFORD llOTEL.-FacinR Sea and 

Eiplanuilo. Near tdo M'est IMor. f'cntral and uulct Long ettablislted. Suites uf 
Booms. Hpacious Colicc-ruoui fur Ladies and Fientleiueu. SM-AVater Scrvluc In the Hold. 

ROBERT PAKK.ifoMiy,in!r. 

r jFRAOOMRE HOTEL, llftamrabe, North Devon. — Delightful 

Location, Braiiurnl Scenvry, '/tO Rooms, Appointments perfect, CulsLne oxocltebt. Wines 
chnh'C. AivX'HHibIr iioin all ivii ih by 8tcai)i mid Had (mm Time ’I'uhlea). 

M ARtiAYE.'^The '(LVKLTOiSi TT( )TEt7ri^ 

all the year at one ehafte. Boarders, £3 Ss. per Week. BRaktlut at !l O'olmk a.W. i 
L unehcoit at 1 1 Dinner at 0. Tea and CotlVf served at ft n.w. In a most sphrmUd Drawing* 
room. 'I'he Dmwinz-r«ioin, with Its ample Balcmiy, is open all day fVom 10 A.sr. to 11 P.M. A 
good Piano. Tu keep tlie Uotel viry select icferciioes are reiLUlnd a fhw days bBforaentratioc. 

A ^ K.ERE, Vrupntiwr. 

publication"” of i^DUCATioNAL Til 

AUT HOKb (lustrous of brineiiiit tlieir tVOKKS under the direct notice of the Scholastic 
Prolbssnm are intormctl that llELFE BlKlTlIKRS have iitoisuaL oriNutniiltles uf anristlng 
them lit this respci't, os their Travcilers. who visit the m'ator part of England twice ayeai, 
call on all the prinolpat Fhhicatlonal EsrabllsIiTnents In tlie Klnedoin, and by this means 
introduce, in tlie most elKcleiit way, all Books uimmitted to their care.-.6 UkarterliouM 
Buildings, Aldemgate.E.C. ^ 

I ? DENT & OO., (R Sti'Rod, and il4 Royal Exchangp, Manufac- 

tarcTs of CIIRONOhlETERgl. WATCHES, ASTRONOMICAL and TURRET 
CLOCKS, to Her MaJeaiy, H.K.H. the PrljiiHi of W'ales. and TI.I.M. the EniiJetiw irf 
Kuasla; Makers of the Great Clouk of the fluuscs of rarllairioiit. and of the New Standard 
CUoek of tho Royal fHwervatnry, Greenwieh. Cataloirmvi ou appIicAtion -E. Di'.NI &CD., 
ftl Strand. 34 Royal ExPhange (adjoining Lloyd’sr. aqd Factory'. .Savoy Street. Loi^on. 

SONfiC 


Q.OOD 


FLOOR OLOTH.-TRELOAK 

69 LVDQATE MILL, LOMDUN. 


LotuUin : Published at 98 SOUTHAUFTO^ BTBSBT, BTBAm, W.C* 


6m 


The 


Bevie^ 



iM>VANCB BBBBTS bob AtfBBICA. ! ' 

T he illustration opmpan’^. 

OnicsA ; 

, 210 STBAKD (Corner of JSMtox LpNDOyi W^Q. 

JilTBEAUY DEfAlWaiKNT. ' ‘ ' 

Ihrdclors. 

LQKOON--1IBNRY BLACEBUKN, lOU Victoria Street, WeetmlDeter; and 
Oerti^ Cttib. 

B*w YoEK-Oolonel THOMAS W. KNOX, Astor House and Lotoe Club, 

Ayfnt for Fraacf* 

Paius-M. THKODOn MICUAELiS, 6 Boo Qooffroy-Mai-ie. 

Acwmatnit -h., L. LEWIS. 
ikcretary-^O, V, BLACKBURN, 

MnJ^ers, 

Locton-RANSOM b CO. New Yoek-J. Q. KING'S SONS. 

Tira iLLUprnmos CovrAVr have tfco pleMuro to announrtf that they have made 
erruiefiuenta with Directors of the l/itos Club, In New York, tor the of Advuucu 

tihevta of New Books, Matpulne Artidea, fco., In every |iart of the 11 nlteil 

A tystem of diroet cornmnnlmtloii Ivtween Authors and Publishers In Fhirope ond ih«> 
principal literary uentrea of Amcrloa has long been wautlng, because the fiu-l Is seim-cly 
KallsM that there are In the United States ut least twenty “literary cl ntreM." and that marly 
^ery Book or original Article published iii Europe has aomu nioney viiLue in Ainuricu, if stut 
oat In time and to the right quartera. 

Tinder the preaetit ayatem nearly every Finglish u'ork of importance, and nnlmpnrintwc. i« 
offered by PubUshers to thelf AgeoU in New York. Uoston. nr f'hiludelphia, and, it declined, 
^e time ia lost Ibr further negotiation. IieTuthu Iijjihtiiation C'omi'avy steps lu with its 
todlltlea for offoring the Sheets ehsowlicre. mi an liidrpoDdent tuotinai obuiliung, iicrlmps. ii 
nnaller sum tlian originally asked for, but still sumethlng, with hut a iimniiml ctni to Authnr 
or Piihllsher. The maclilnery set on foot hy the Ii.Li'si'iiArniN Coui'xyv will be thus 
Valuable to thoac wlio liavv, aud to thiMv who have nut. oorreapondeuis ni Auici Ua. 

PuhlUhora having curreapondents In America, who tiud no use tor it dvance Sheets sent to 
them, can instruct that tlKy bo paaaed on at once to "tlic Agents of the IhLUbTitATioN 
Company, Lotos Club, New York." 


Authors and Publishers who liuro no Agents in Amcrh-a liave nothing to do hut to fill up a 
form, to be had on applh-atiun. and imstit with proofs to 210 uwiuid, Ijuudun, W.C., wlteucc 
they will Im) imuiL'diately truii.itiilttud to Aiiu-niji. 

In the present state of luternatiniial Copyriglit Law. it ai'cms doulithil whether am 
aystem uouldlw better adapU-iI to the wants ut Englisli Authors and I'libllHlicro. Uctinii-,it 
iintperiy managed, it will assist latlier than intertcru with viiitliig emmexions. and is iwr- 
fectly liidciiendent iu action. 

ClirlsMnas Stories, artUdei In type for tho Deeemlicr and January Maga/iric-*, and for 
the forthcoming" Quarterlies," arc being sent hy every moll. 

Forma and Airther particulars may bo otitatned on application at the Company's Oificca, ‘ilo 
StraiiA London, W.C. 

ISSUE of (;,S00 SBVEN-AN1)-A-HALF PER CENT. PREFEiniF.l) SHAKES 
of £10 ciudi, entlllcd lu further iiarileipalioii In Protlt;‘!, ufU'r fiayiuent 
of u aimilnr rate of Divulenil on 3,500 Huferred Shaies. 

H omer hill coLLiiciiY (company, jhmiteil 

Du CL fora* 

JOHN ABRATIAM.Fiki , NorthHeld, Director of tho Birmingham Bmall Arms and Metal 
Company, Limited. 

STEPHEN UARKEIt, £sq.. Collhorpo Flelda, EdgbasUni, Director of Muntz's Metul 
Company, Limited. 

THOMAS BARKER, Eag., Beacon tlaU,LichflcId, Director of the CliWlington Iron Company, 
Limited. 

JOHN KINO, Esq., Bennett's IIIU, Birmingham (of the firm of J. C. Abbott ft Co., Coal 
Murcliaiitai. 

J. S. KVEHS 8 IVINDELL, Esq., Summer Hill, Kings winl< rd, 1 mdley, (ronmaatcr. 

The above ia one of the best of the South Si afl'ordahire Thiek Coal CollleTh'#, 

It is freehold, lully dcvi'l<i|M>ri. and the uiDiiimnn profits, after providing lor the reoenivtion 
of the entire capital, oie estimaUid at more tliaii double the aiiioiiut reuuirod to imy tJic 
pivfcrenuci dividend. 

Prospectuses may be obtalnctl on application at the Ofticcsof llu* Coinpaiiv,.Mi Ami Street 
Birmlngham.and from the Auditors of the Company, Messrs. Jamkh Euwauii.s, T oken- 
huuM Yard, London. 

The Subscription List will CIusu on Saturday, (k'tober :il. 


10 most Titriod AiiSoHmcut of 

all warranted, is tui Sulo at IVILLTAM 8 . I 


(^IITIiLRY, Wan’antod,— Tho most Vitried AiiSoHmcut of 

TAHT.E CUTLERY In the World, ell warranted, Is on Sale at IVILLIAM 8. 

dubton; 6 ». 

The BlKlo. i« .11 of the hnert Steel. T.He Knive.. Deacrt Knlve.. 

Ivory Uaiidlca per Dozen hi , 13 . „ o o 

ditto Balance ditto t, 19 , 14 , „ c 9 

3j ditto ditto 27 , 21 . „ 7 ii 

4 ditto fine Ivory Handles . su , e, (• t> 

4 rllttu extra large ditto ,, 37 . 2U . „ lO . 

4 ditto African Ivory ditto 42 . 3.1 . „ )4 f> 

Ditto, with Silver I'erulus ,, 42 , SA . „ ic. 0 

Ditto,wlth Silvered Itladea „ .'>2 . 40 . „ la . 

Nickel Electro Silvered Uandlca .. ., Vi . lu . ..7 0 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON, (IcucralFiirnUlilnglronmongcr, by appointmcnt.toII.R.H.thc 
I'ruioa of Wales, Hcnda a ti.ATAlAhiUE, eonialniug upwards ol h,'mi llliisiratiuiis of his 
unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans ol the 3ii large Show-roums, post free ^ 
20 Oxford Street, W. I I, Ia, 2,3, and 4 .Scwinan Street? 4. .■•. and fi Pcirj's Plate; and 
1 Newman Yard, leondon, W. The Cr.st ol deliveilng Goods to the montdistant parts of the 
United Kingdom by Railway is Irlfiiug, WILLIAM S. UUIIT(.)\ will always undertake 
delivery at a small fixed rate. 

WOC)!) TAPES^rUY J)E(7oUAtioXS! ~ Il(^^ 

^ V PATENT -Wooil 'I'npuitry can be applied to all even surfnLfs, being nii adapta- 
tion of real wood, lu hcuof paiutiug or paper-hanging; beautiful in cficct and exceedingly 
durable. HOWARD & SONS, 

Dtioorators, 2&, K, 2i 27 Berners Street, London, W. 

“carpets. 

T^ESSRS. SMEIC havo now for SALE iu this Dopartmeut 

•LvA a certiilu number of 

REMNANT LENGTHS AND MADE-UP CARPETS, 

Which are ulfcred (for such quantities only of each pattern os may be in Stock) st 
CONSIDERABLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH, WITHOUP DISCOUNT, 
e FINSBURY PAVEMENT. LONDON. 

fiLAKK’s “patent steej. 'NUisw.K&s 

Vi' Self-Ooillng. Fire and Thief Proof, can lio adapted to any Window or other Oneiiiiig. 
Prostiectusci free — CLARK ft CO., Sole Putcutces, Ratlilione Place, W.i Pans, Manchester 
Limtmol, and Dublin. _ __ _ _ 

QTAINEI) GLASS WlSUHJWS uud CIlURCn DKOO- 

RATIONS. -HEATON. BUTLEK. ft BAYNE. Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. Vnzo Medals. London and Paris. 

rr UE LITERARY MAOIIINE “(I’atcnteil), Iot Loldinp a 

A. Book or Wrlling Desk. Lump, MeuU. &e., In any poNitinn o\er an Ea^y Chair, BlmI or 
Bufa. iibvlatlng the fatigue and iiicuii>‘euivnce of Inivssant stuopiiig while Reading or Writing. 
Invaluable to InvaluJii and Students. Admirably ailapted for India. A most usclui Gilt. 
lUiistrated pamphlets, with prices, post free. 

J. CARTER, Oa New Caveudith Street, On<at Portland StriM-t. W 


AGRA - Liinited.^EBlifbli8b«d -to 1883s 

, ’ A * ' ,rcX1M[TAX*» " L" ‘ 

B«w owi«»-aiouw» rram, . 

Uu»ai» 

A ' ■ ' 

EtelioSSrtcelved fof flNbS iwDodi on tKfntwag lerwn* vto. t , , > . , . . , 

Sales ttim Ivruhascs efleelcd in British aud Foreign SuounBei, 
aud the safo custody ofjhc 

^Interest drawn, and Arniy, Navy, and t.lvll Pay aud Pdnslon^ rouged. , . , ^ 

Every i>th«r^icripB<^^o^ Bnaklng Buslnoas and MiPbcy Agency, Brlti^ and ^ , 

transacud. J. TUOMflOlSi Ctowin. . ' 

r|mE~LEGAL tof^Gl^NniRAL LIFE A^i’RA^E 
JL , gOOlBTY, 

10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAJt, (Founded 1S&6'.) 

HttB tftkuii a leading jiayt in froolng Ausuraiice Contructe from compilation. 

The Policies are iiidlRpritabln. 

Tho Valuation Rcmirves afford tho hlRhost known dGgx(« of isoourity. 

Tho Bonus recently dedarod wa* imUhUttlly large. ' 

Tho ABaiinvl receive Nine-tenths of t)ie Profits. 

The guarnnti'elug Capital of One Million is held by nearly Tliree Huudrod 
MumhcTb of iUu Legal Profen.'iion. 

Trusties. 

The Right Hon. tlui LORD CU4NCF,LL0ll. 
nie KItfhb Hon. Loid IIATHKttLEY. 

The Right Hon. Lord CULERIDCJE, Lord Chief Jn^ice, C.F. 

The Righb Hon. Sir KinvAiui VAnwRAN WILLIAMS. 

Sir Tiio,\tAH TILSON. 

Thomas Wkhij GRELNK, E-^q,, Q.C. 

IloifEH'i- JjAYi.Y FOLLlil’T, Kwi-k 1‘uxing Master In Chancery. 

CKO HUE DenuoW CREGOllY, Esq., M.P. 

W 11 .LIAM WILLIAMS, Emi. 

Solicitors -MesHre. DOMVILLE, LjVWTtENCB, Si flUAHAM. 

Explanatoiy Iteports uiul Paiiiamentary Returiia will lie furwurded. 

H. A. NKWTON, Acluury aud Mangyer, 

IMPERIAL EIRE INSGRANOE OOMPAnT. 

EstabllHliftl ima. 

1 OLD broad STREET. and Ifl ft 17 PAI.L MALL. 8. W. 

CAPITAL, Il.i. 0 (». 00 (). PAID-UP and INVESTFa). i7iiO.(iuo. 

E. COZENS (tfiniTuf ManaCvr. 

P H (K NIX K 1 U E O F E 1 0-^ 

LOMBARD hTREET AND CHARING CUOSK. LONDON .^RsTAliLlanaii 17S2, 

Promiit and liLci ul l.usb Scttlonii-nts. 

lusuiiuiocb clhi-U-d ill all parts of the World. ^ 

(;i:i)K(.E VVM. r.OVELL \ 

RUnoMl lEl.D / 

L ondon ami SOUTHWADK fide and LIFE 

INSMIAN'CE. 

rhciu>u,n> -lIF'MtY ASTF, Esq. 

ClllKF OKm.'K_72 and 74 IvlNli WILLIAM 8TIIEET, E.C. 

L aw life ASSnii.VXCIO society, Fleet sirc't, Lomioti. 

Iiiveitcd UMcts on Di-ivihIkt .lljs7i i.‘,1Kii.7IR 

liHMiiir for tin- pu>>( tear Mi7.i|W( 

Aiuiiuiit paid on doiith to Di'i’cinhi-r lii.t 'iihrsiiidU 

Forms ul proposul. ikc., will be si-nc on application ul tho Oflliv. 


CKJliCUES, aiBuntable to any lui-Unailnn of tho back, kiiccs or ofiicr uarta uf lh« bodv.' in 
Wolkut, Uttlr Cuahhins, £7 los. Drawings poallroe. 

J. CARTER, fiA New Ckveiidlsh Street, Great Portland Btroet, W. 

’^ladu'-CLASa FASHIONABLE CLOTHlN(J FOR gentlemen PAYINtTcA^ 

L a W R AN U E l>. PHILLIPS & CO.. 

COURT AND MILITARY TAILORS, 
la qfiORQB flTREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. W. 

A FoiWonnhleprter Trwlcpt the highest class. csiabUshcd for haii-o-cs^ntury on (he credit 
•ystBm.bUlnowddlnf.buslneHH oxili^ivcly for andy money pa\ meat, and lupplying CiuUici 
and Unifwmaof the Beet quailty, to Onivi only, at moili-rttic prices. • %/*wmivv 

Luts on tfpplioatiuii. 


IP A G L E IN S U K A N 0 E G 0 M P A N Y. 

EstaMiilird 1R07, (For Lives only.) 

7» J’ALL M\LL. LONDON. 

Premiums and IiitiTist £‘160.!a3 

Aivumulatcd Fuiida £.t,(i24,l0ti 

Also, aSubarrilicilCiipilolol morctl*aii £lJO«,iioo. 

The Annual Repurt of the Com|uin\ 's htatc iiiul pi i.iri‘s<, FroHpci-l uhcs nml Forms, may lie 
liud.oi vkiUK'heiil, post tree, on appUi'miu*. iit the Olhee, or to any of the Comi-uny's Agent*. 

GKORGE Hl'MPHREVS, Attwu'u tind iiccrttury. 

XT J. NICODL, ]\r(Tch}iiit OIotliicT to the Q upon, the RovAl 

Family, luid the Cuur.s ,ji Kiiiopi- ; Aruij . Navy.mnl Civil Outfitter, HI. lift, llfT, iso 
ncKont Mrccl. uiid 2'- Cmuhill. foiuihiu AIm» Itriiiuli EssUililiuhnieiiiB lit Maiiehestcr. 
10 Alosley Mrcet ; Livcrpcnl, lO Ifoid .--trvLl ; and Uiiiiiliighum. J'J New Street. 

The EARIjIER P'AvSllloXS for (Fo itpproachinjf WINTER 

are now rend* . mol In In* hiol nt the nlioie nddrcM^ii. The .smelt will ho found toembmeo 
much that is umel mol niir-ioverl lu .Stjle. in r.iinbmalinn w ith Miiterlnlsuf sterling value 
nml pijoil Mvnring qiinlilu's, w lule the make mid hnibhut ciu-h Article are attended to 
willi great care. 

FOR GSINTLEM EN.— Sevt'riil FasliionnWe Novelties in Stylo. 

and Material lor OVKKCOAT.-s aic picpiired. Very elioieo Fabrics fbr Froek and 
Morninp Cunts, &c. lUmuspuu ChuviuL t.ii Suits. DiHtiiiguv I'atteriu lu Angulas for 
Trouser lug*. 

FOR ROYS.— Vi-r.v tnstrfnl DESIGNS in SUITS, &c., for 

Younger Boys i and " Ri culatmn ” Suit*, ns worn at Eton, Harrow, Iltigliy, and other 
great >ehoor*. Sliiit.*, llooLri, Ha's, M'., suiluble lor eni'li Dress, 

I^R LADIES.— Sev oral new DESIGNS in POLONA'ISK 

COSTUMfcS and JACK E I’S. amongst a luc h iii e 1 he " IleatrieC " and *• Russian' N&vr." 
Being mode of Uoolleu r.dn If*, the '■aim- in Idling iiinl workmamihtii Ji r^qnired 
as in the production ol (nnilemcn’s Clothiii-.' lUid Lmln s* Hiihng Habits, The IMIes' 
IHslcr •* Ilrcmlnought. ' nilli >'i Il-Coiilnicfniu WalsMlcU, iiilTodum] and leglsfoted 
liV II. J. NICOLL, for Walking or TravLlhiig, is nun ■up,-Ucnt, and yet Uiorouglily 

tvatKiittlde. *• ' 

To be hart only at 11. J. NICOI.L'S several Addressis, 11 1, HO. IlH, IWRegentStlrat, and 
22Ciinibill. T.«nduii ; in Motley blrtei, Mandiisler , J»u Ifold Staei. Liverpool j gudf K NCw 
btrvet. Birmiughnin. 

E A T H 1 C R S T D E N U R YFrI ?S. 
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' THE OPVEBNMENT 01*' LOfffDON. tically have ceased to exist. A cttminal judge of high rank 

V* , . : ^ * ou/^ht not to owo his promotion to popular favour. 

M K' CROSS exorcised a sound discretion in withhold- Tho control of the police ought undoubtedly to bo re* 
ing all expro^fiaion* of opinion on the Municipality of tainod by tho Goveruniont. Jt is true that tho City Cor- 
London Bill. Lord Eicbo would perhaps have b^cn pru- poration has a police of its own which is equal to the Metro- 
dent if ^ hod lis carefulbr abstained from the use of argu- politan Police in discipline and efficiency, though somo 
ment' or illustrafiion. If ho really ‘thinks it strange that incouvenienco arises from a divided iurisdiction ; but tho 
the C(ty Ootporation sliould view tho Bill with distrust, Corporation of London is a responsible body, proud of its 
and if .he would as soon have expected Victor Emmanuki. character, tenacious of its dignity, and bound to good 
to oppose the unity of Italy, )io must have uppreciated but behaviour in modern times by the insecurity of its position. . 
impcrfpctly tho tendency of tho Municipal Bill and tho Above all, the City Police is but a fraction of tho entire 
history 'of Italian liberation. The King of Sardinia largely force ; and its numbers could never render it dangerous to 
extended his dominions by becoming King of Italy. The public safety. The proposed Municipal Council will reflect 
dominions of the Lord Mayor are also to bo enlarged, but tho feelings of a constituency of whom tho majority will 
jie.and*hi& successora will nO longer reign. Major Lyon belong to a class which may both grudge the ’expense Of 
informed the Home Secretary tlrat the Metropolitan Board the police, and object in somo ctmon to the employment.'ofc 
contained too many vestrymen ; but the same class wiH the force for the preservation of order. Mr. Bbales might 
rule London under tho provisions of tho Bill, by the name of not improbably have been a limding member of the Muni- 
jtBombera of the Municipal Council. Tho main issue is too cipal Council or oven Chairman of tho Police Committee 
iiiipoi ti>nt tp decided by a single Minister, who has when his followers pulled down tho Hyde Park railings. In 
at this time of year had j://„onportumty of consulting his times of ^edition and riot it would bo extremely inconvenient 
collea^es. Attempts wilt probably bo made to learn the that the police should be at tho disposal of a body which 
int09tions of Ministers when they dine on tho 9th of No- might perliaps be disaffected. In the worst days of 
vember with a Lord hlayor who may possibly bo doomed to municipal administration in Now York, tho Legislature of 
extinction. Mr. Disraeli is fortunately equal to the task of the State found it necessary to withdraw the control of the 
making an explicit statement which will convey no kind of police from tho City authorities. It may be hoped that 
iufdnnation either to the Corporation or to their enemies, even under a Municipal Corporation Lonuon will not sink 
The deputation was in itself respectable, though thoro is to tho level of New York, but it m certain that the Mcealth 
np fea^on to suppose that it represented tho opinions of tho and cultivation of the metropolis will be practically un-, 
metrtipolitan community. Tho promotoi'S of the move- represented in the Council. It is a matter of Imperml 
ment have, with commendable fairness, embodied their concern that Parliament and tho Governmeut should not 
wishes in the form of a Bill, As Mr. Beal remarked to depend for protection on a force administered by tho 
Mr. Cross, tho measure is simple, consisting practicRlly in nominees of the metropolitan population. London belongs 
an extension to London ot the provisions of tho Municipal to the nation as well as to its small , shopkeepers and 
Corporation Act, artisans, and it would not bo practicable to transfer tho 

Tho Municipality of London Bill is carefully, drawn, and seat of legislation, -aB in New York and somo other Amcricazi 
it^xprossoB with sufficient accuracy tho views of the pro- States, to a provincial town beyond the reach of metro- 
lAoters. The question is one of general policy ; and the politan democracy. 

details of course admit of alteration. If it is desirable that Tho promoters of tho Bill deserve credit for the ingenious 
the metropolis shall bo governed by an assembly directly fiction by which they apparently perpetuate tho ancient 
elected by the ratepayers, there can be no insurmountable Corporation which they really intend to alxilish. The 
^difficulty ih arranging tho machinery of election. Thj most Corporation is to retain all its titles and all its property, 
^joQtiqnable part of tho Bill, consisting in the transfer to except that it will bo not tho same, but an entirely different 
CbrpOration of the election of civic Judges and tho body. Tho Municipal Council, which will for all purposes 
^con'lfrol of the police, may probably have been inserted as bo supreme, is to contain two hundred members, of whom 
an extreme claim to be afterwards abandoned or com- twenty will represent the City. Nine-tenths of tho power 
promised. Whq^ the Crown appoints the Recorder of the of tho present Corporation and its constituents will bo 
pettjes^J; borough, it would be anomalous to confer on a transferi’ed to new holders, who may at their pleasure do- 
Town Council the appbinimont of tho Recorder of London, pme the unhappy citizens of all control over the municipal 
or feten of thq^ Common Seljoant. It is truo that tho funds. Tho proportion allowed to the City is ridiculously 
Recorder is at present appointed by the Corporation ; but, insufficient, except on the assumption that all rights 
if jtp^ Ijbg^slature dntertni lies to extend to Loudon tlie pro- and powers ought to be distributed in prapoiiion to tho 
yi$id)ie., 0 ttboMunicipal Corporation Act, there will nolongcr numbers of tho resident population. The framers of tho 
ble *971 yfeton for prowrving one isolated fragment of ancient Bill take notice only of the small todesmen, the care- 
' cusIots w^ich aye in other respects abolished. It would takers, and the miscellaneous members of the humble olawa 
l(>e’ ialo to' 6 xpect that a ni^merous |lx>dy representing who sleep in the City. In the daytime the population is 
^ jjibpubr sfufl^e will feel the re^nsibility which has boon swelled by an adiUtional half-million, and neariy tho whole , 
tift^itibnMly ^frvated by the Oi^ Corporation. Tho Bill of tho financial and commercial iTasiness of London is trans- " 
oddly^promeB that the oleotioii of Recorder shall bo sub- acted within its limits. Tho citizens may perhaps l 5 o de- 
ject to, the approval of the Queen, but that the election of prived of their privileges by the paramount authority of ^ 
the Common boijetint shall be absolute, A veto is the Parliament, but they certainly will not bo hoodwinked by. ' 
most o»wkward form of control ; and probably there will, Mr. Beal and his allies. It is nothing to thorn tliat the 
' in. to event of a change, bo little difference of opinion as titular dignity of Alderman is to l)e retained, • while the 
to to expediency of vesting the judicial mtrouage of functions of the Court of Aldermen and ef its members' am 
London in the QuCen. The framers of the Bill have pro- summ^ly abolished. ’ The Lord Alayor the’ Aldcrflibu 
perly.^vlded lor the appointoent of stipoudiaiy magis- will,['wter the paseung of tho Bill, no longer have any coirir 
trates into City, in pla< 5 o of fbc Aldermen who will prac- nexioh with fho City, nor is it necessary thafuay ono 
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of their number should himself bo a citizen. To use an 
American version of Mr. Bfial’s plirasc?, the Corporation 
will Jiavo been amplified and developed olf the faco of the 
City. 

The fichomo is in some respects planslhlo ; and it would 
bo rash to assert that it may not possilily produce some kind 
of public benefit ; but it isahvoyaneccsi^ary to l)owaro when 
all men speak well of a measure, or listen in Bileiioe to its 
praises. In some important respects tlio incorporation of 
the metropolis is wliolly without a ])rc(’cdout. No popula- 
tion of half the nuij^nitudo has ever heoti i:roveino<l hy a 
single elected assuTnbly; nor has 1 ‘lnglihli l(*;d:d;itioii 
in a single instanci) sanctioned the transfer of an 
enormous pi'Operty from ono coiniinmily to aTiofher. 
Finsbury, IMarylehone, tho Tower llainlets, niul Wosl- 
minster have at present no numj right lo ilu^ pro- 
perty of tho City than if they weru sllaatcd in iJevon- 
sbiro or Yorksliire, it is now proposed by the elanses of 
a singlo Bill to iako many tljous.nidi a year from flu) 
owners, and to give them without eon.sidcj’ation to the iniia- 
bitaiita of tho neighbouring districts. If llio Hill ]>ecoines 
law, the citizens of liondon will no longer in iluar eolkMitivo 
'Capacity Jiavo a shilling of tlieir own; and it is but a 
minor grievaiieo tliat they will (udy c(mlrt)l in tlm propor- 
tion of ono to ten tlio exjieuditiiro of the ta-vi s which will bo 
levied by votes of tlm mujority in tln! ('onneil. Tlie able 
draftsmen who have prepared tho Bill have apparently 
been unable to devise a reeilal in tlm pr(*aml)lo wliich 
miglit have ])Urport.C’d to justify a gigantic eonli^cation. 
.At present liondim is at least as well g(ivcrrie«l ;ls arjy 
great town in the. civilized world. Under a Municipal 
Corporation oxperimico alone wdl show Avliellici' it can be 
tfovorned with cdicioncy and safety. 


GFdlMA>;V. 

T HFi Emperor Wilma M has opened t lie »*^cssIon of tho 
German Parliamejit with a speech ".’'Inch sniVielently 
indicates the exceptional position he hold 4 ‘unong Kiiropean 
Rovereigns. Ho has a Jkirliamcut to address, and has thus 
to bring tho more important features of his policy to tla? 
notice of the world ; whereas his neighbour tlic Czak docs 
what he pleases, without any ono knowing what be is doing 
or going to do. Tho Goanan EAirKuni:, speaks in (ho name of 
a nation powerful, tj’iuinpluinl, and free* fj'om peeriiiiary 
embarmsHmont, ; and is thus distinguislied from tho rulers 
of Austria, France, and Italy. Ho can nniiornice that a num- 
ber of measures, all of the higljcst iinportanco and all earo- 
fnlly prepared, will ])0 brought fovw'ard in (lie <^:nrie S«\ssum 
with a rensonrdile ■[U’ospeefc of carrying them; and llii^ is 
what no English Ministry eouhl advise flio Qukkn lo do 
without iiu’urring tho risk of ignominious failure. Tho 
military syslem of (lermany is to be recast; and at 
tho Barae time, tho gigantic task of eslabbshing one 
judicial system and one co<lc of laws ihroaghoat the Ger- 
man Emi)iro is to In; taken in hand. I^lorc n.en to serve, 
and more inoiuy to speml, i.s the deniaiul of those wlio w'icld 
tlio lingo military system which has warn (Jerniany so 
much, and is now (o bo perfected so that slie may keep 
what she has won. Oci'mana aro so accustomed to look 
to tho Sl.ato as directing them, embodying their wishes, 
and measuring their needs, that there might perhaps in 
any case have been no great dilliculty in persuading the 
representatives of the nation to give the Governiucnt tho 
alien and the money it nectls for military purposes. But, 
fortunately for the Ei^irLiiOB and his iM misters, ho has, at 
ilio crisis when this demand is made, found tho bofit and 
most useful allies ho could wish for in tho conductors of a 
largo section of tho French press. They think it prudent 
to irritate Gennany by the expression of constant sus- 
picions and unwavering enmity, and so bring home to the 
German mind tho necessity of taking in time of peace 
every possible proeaution against disaster in war, Tho 
Kmpekor could safely say that he desired nothing but 
peace, and that his Government would not take any notice 
of French hostility until it proceeded from w ords to deeds. 
Tho dcairo of tho German nation for peaoo is per- 
fectly sincere, and there is as little as possible in 
Germany of tho passiou for mci’o military glory. Those, 
too, who have got all they want iu tho world are always 
ready to cry out that to leave tilings a.s they are, and to 
avoid all foolish quaiTolling, is the golden rule for men ; 
but with Fiance on ono 'Side and liussia on tho other, 
Germany ihuoli anxiety, and knows that sbo cannot 


alford to let Ihe moment come when she could bo taken off 
her guard. To belong to such a State in such a position 
woiiici not seem very dosivable to most Englishmen j but it 
is only fair to view the German syatera of managing public/ 
affairs on il-s more attractive as well as on its loss attraotivols , 
aide. Eiigbiml is tho country of individual effort, of free 
criticism, of half measures, of eteraal compromiso or 
pastponorneiit. For years W’c haAO been talking of a 
Co<ie, anti in a desultory way wo have spent a littlo money ' 
and a hlilo time in seeing whether a Codo would suit UH, 
until at last all thi.s iaiiit talk has dwindled into Lord 
MnN< aeirf'.s ironical suggestion that tho real thing to do 
is to get two amateurs to codify any two of tho easiest 
parU of law they ])lcasc, and see whether any ono will 
take any notico of their production. Tim Germans go to- 
Avork very ditfereiil iy. They set tho best lawyers they can 
get to draft a Code ; lliey submit this draft to representa- 
tivt's of the difiert'iit cla.sses afieeted ; tbe Government takes 
u]) the result, and submits it as a whole Lo Parliament. Social 
Science Cougre-sst's fade away entirely out of such a pro- 
ees.s, but then, on tho other Imnd, a Code is made, 

Tho foolish uTid wicked lad who attempted to assas.sinato 
Prince Bismam k is now on his I rial, ami there is no kind 
<»f di.sputo as to tho fact that lie fin'd at tlio PrJNCn moan- 
ing to kill liirn, and very nearly succeeded. He thought 
Prince linhitually Avon* a coat of mail, and th.'it. 

ho niu.st therefore fire at the liead ; ho put two bullets into 
bis pi^i<*l to make rjuite sure, and fired when be wUvS sepa- 
r.'ited from the PiciNX'r: by the space of only a stop and a half, 
'riie pvoceoilings in a criminal trial as conducted in our 
country ah^ ays seoni strange to those accustomed to a difler- 
c'lit system, jiiid Germans no doubt would find something or 
otlur a lillh^ ridiculous, if they could ever see a joke, 
in our Tn()d<‘ of trying offenders. We in our turn may bo 
amused at their couee[>ti()n of what it is necessary to slab' 
and to prove so that, guilt may bo brought home to a per- 
son accused under such circumstances 'as Kui.t.aianx. 
Acc(»rding to tho custom in force generally on tho Conti- 
nent, tho proscentiou thinks it proper to pai 7 ii''»ancrblackei) 
all flic past, life of tho snpy#s<’!?W*rimiual. From his youtl} 
upwards Kcllmann is statud to have been revengeful and 
in'cligicus. Ho had indet'd attached suflieioiit vabn; t(^ 
roligiiui to become a member of a Homan Catholic Society. 
But then ho had, according to tho ])roscention, aseerot and 
carnal object in this. Jt is probabh', tho indictment assert 
that ho joined the Society in ordc'r to proc.iire clica-p and 
good eigans. We are lost in wrmdor and delight at this 
snggc.stion. So tin’s is tho uny that the crafty Jesuits 
work! Heaven and good tobacco is tho attractive pro- 
grannrm they ofi’er to their votaries. Fancy Mr. Nkw- 
nnoA'iE’s conHtcrnatiou when he finds that, wide awako 
,as be i.s, ho has tried nil thoso years and never foui\d 
out the real secret of Ijis onemios. With what a jea- 
lous cyo he will wfiteh tho contents of Lord RiponV. 
cigar ctisc if ho has ever an opportunity of inspecting it. 
And then tho ])rosecntioTi has the grandest ideas as to what 
it will prove, so flint it may bo known how diligent it ba.s 
heen and how beautifully tho caso has boon got up. Wo 
learn that a landseapo gardener was called to prove that 
a pistol with two bullets in it was heavily charged. Why 
was not a butcher called to prove that the friction of 
tho air will not arrest tho progress of a ball travolliug over 
a. di.stiiuco of a yard and a half? Then there was a ■ 
physician wlio quoted Schiller’s Wailensfetn, and proved 
that Kijllman.n’s mind was free. But this seems rather 
dangerous ground, as it might provoke tho defence to go 
into tho ebaraeb'r of Hamlet. Tlio Bavarians aro evidently 
on their mottle, and are determined to demonstrate that 
they know^ how to establish the guilt of an assassin as well 
as people who are thought greater and wiser. Let us hope 
that they will succeed, and that they may persuade tho 
great Chancellor that he is as safe at Kissingen as any- 
where else. 

Count Anmf has been released from prisoDj aad various 
interpretations are pnt upon the event according to the 
wishes and interests uf tho interpretei^s. The solemn 
official account is that he has been released ^ because 
bis health was so bad that the Government had pity on 
him. The modified semi-official account is that ho has 
been released because, as all the facts are ostablislied^ he 
can now do no harm if he is set at liberty. The account 
of Count Arnim’s friends is that he has been released be> 
cause tho case of tho prosecution has utterly Imken down. 
Tho whole story of his official conduct and of the treat- 
ment he has received is the. subject of endless gossip at 
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Berlin, and newspaper Correspondents send to England the 
most varying pictures of what has happened, according 
as the last idSo talk they have had haa pointed in one 
iWy or the other. Fortunately we have at last something 
./better than mere gossip to go upon, if the letters that are 
said to have passed between the present Minister ^or 
Foreign Affairs and Count Arnim a month or two ago are 
y genuine. The Minister asked for the missing dociimont.s, and 
the Count replied that he wtis no longer in the diplomatic 
service, and if the Minister wanted to get them he must 
bring a civil action for them. The Miuistcir replied that 
tbeCocNT was still in the diplomatic service, iia he w.is 
drawing his pension, and bad never received the Emi*kror’s 
permission to retiro, and that it was not a civil action, but 
criminal proceedings, to which tho Count was exposed !f ho 
persisted in his refusal to give the documents up. Tho 
Count answered that ho would not give them up, 
that ho had nothing to do with tho diplomatic ser- 
vice, and that he would abide tho judgment of a 
civil, or, if necessary, of a criminal, tribunal. The 
Minister on this set tho iT(]uisite machinery for criminal 
proceedings in motion, and then the coiiH of law acted iu 
regard to Count Arnim as it would have acted tovA^ards any 
one else. In one sense this is probably true. Supposing it 
had not boon documents, but some simple article of value, 
like plate, that the Count had carried ofl* Avhen he had 
been entrusted with it by tho S^tato, the court would have 
done, we may suppose, ju.st what it has done. It would, on 
primd facie evidence being suhniitl-cd to it, have arrested 
him and had hia house searched ; and, technically, a piece 
of paper carried ofl' is ns n\nch an aHicle of* value as a fork 
or a spoon. Tho quesi ion is thrown back ; and we have to 
ask whether it was wi.se and fair in tliii Misit’ruR ! 
for Foreign Affairs, knowing what the action of the 
courts would be, to treat tho deteniion of Prince 1»is- 
MARCk's lotter.s to Count Ahntm on the sjime fooling as the 
abstraction of a spoon. There are i^vo ways of aiiawcriiig 
this. In England we should iiave been inclined to hush 
such nHhing 'qa; wo should not have believed that a noble- 
man who had tilled high )iad meant to do anything 

very wrong ^when he rciused to give up lctt('rs which it may 
be assumed Le ought to have given up. Wo should not 
like to see such a man treated like a thief or a burglar 
But then in England avo consider an Ambassador ratbor jxs 
an individual than as part of a system. He is a nobleman 
who is willing to accept a mission. Jn Germany, on tho 
other hand, there is a groat .systenn of State service, and 
every member of tlio service is bound rigidly by its ruios, 
and is looked on ns n part of a avIjoIc. I'o keep this 
organization together it js uc'cessni’y to enforce discipline 
from top to bolLom. (^mut Akxim, if ho abstracts docu- 
ments, is e.xactly in the same jjosition as a clerk Avho abstracts 
them. The Regulations of our army require an otllcer 
to bo brought to a com t- martial just as much as a private 
soldier if he is guilty of certain ollbiices, and the civil 
service of Germany i.s organized on much tho same basis as 
oui’ military service. According to this vieAV, tho Minister 
was bound to prosecute Count Arnlvi if under the .sonio 
circumstances ho would havo pro.sccutcfl a clerk. This 
reasoning appears to havo convinced many Germans who 
at first were inclined to tldnk that Count Arnim had been 
very harshly treated. Gut there arc still many Germans 
who do not know exactly what to say when they hoar this 
reasoning, but who think that really Count Arnim is not at 
all like a clerk; and so their minds lean to his side, ami, 
without exactly saying that ho ought to have had favour 
shown him, they pick up all the gossip they can find in 
order to show that lie has sulTorcd unnecessary hai’dsbip. 


THE TWO LAW OFFICERS. 

T WO Law Oflicera, one of the late and one of the present 
Government, havo been enlightening their constituents 
on current politics. One was discursive, the other con- 
► centrated. Sir Henry James reviewed for the benefit of 
Taunton the general position and prospects of tho Liberal 
party; Sir John Holkeb kept the attention of Preston 
exclusively fixed on the ono vital and truly Conservative 
question of beer ; and each was excellent in his way. The 
late Aittorney-OenSral attacked his enemies, advised his 
friends, and instructed his party in his usual graphic and 
sparkling style ; and as to beer, it may be safety said that 
there never was such a very beery Law Officer as the 
present SoLicrroR-OsNEiUL. it cannot be denied that Sir 


Henry J.\mes had eomothing practical and definite to say 
to Liberals generally. His advice to them, in fact, amounted 
to this— Abuse the Conservatives through thick and thin, 
watch them as cats watch mice, avoid burning questions, 
and stick to Mr. Gladstone, He put this advice in 
every kind of shape, reiterated it, and illustrated 
it abundantly. A Taunton elector might well Lave said to 
himself that it was all very well saving that the Conseiva- 
tivt‘8 imist be abused, but that he did not see how he waa 
to begin. Sir LIenry James came to his aid, and showed 
him how easy it is,, if people did but understand the art, to 
abu.so p4)litical 'enemies. There was, for instance, the 
Endowed School Bill of last Session. Of course any novice 
could make a little easy fun of the sempo into which tho 
Government got, and of tho strange way in which Mr* 
Disraeli extricated himself from it. But an adA^anced 
practitioner sees how to go much foi'tber than this. Ho 
perceives that the Conservatives ought to bo abused for tho 
gros.s incoiisistenc}^ they display. They pretend groat 
reverenco for the intentions of founders, and yet they 
refuse to see that the founders of many schools 
wore distinctly Protestant persons, and that they would 
really havo been delighted to extend the benefits of 
tbeir insiitutioiKS to such eminently Protestant people as 
the present Nonconformists. This i.s the kind of inoonsis^ 
toncy lor wliich any amount of abuse may bo properly 
kI lowered on tho Conservatives. Certainly the abased 
Conflevvaiivos might reply that what they are asked 
to do is not to open tho endowed schools to Protos- 
lant Nonconformists only, but also to those very 
Catholics whom ibo founders left iheir weaU-h to OOHU 
bat. But this is ii small detail, and one of tho eovoreigu 
lusixims of goiiiiino abuse is never to go into pc'ttdfoggiiig 
miTuitiie. Then tiie Conservatives are to bo watched, and 
the qiicNtion might bo raised in. what spirit and to what 
cxtcfit are they to bo Avatcliiid ? Can they never bo trusted 
to do llie least tbiiig right? Never, is the short and simple 
answer of Sir Henry James, They are so desperately 
perverse by nature that tho trail of tho serpent is to bo 
found in i ho tiniest of their performaucos. They would be 
sure to stiape even a Turnpike Bill so as to favour socTeily 
some jobbing class, unless Liberals like Sir Henry James 
Averc ever reading between tho lines of their dangerous 
and insidious jilirases. But even the mo.st abusive and 
Avntchful parly Avants a leader ; and Sir Henry James 
einpluitically warned Liberals generally that they had only 
one tiling to do, and that is to cast thoinscdves without 
reserve at tho feet ot^ Mr. Gladstone. Last Session there 
Avero painful f]iscns.sionH as to who Avns to replace Mr. 
(ii. vi).STONE if ho would insist on always staying in Wales 
and thinking of n(»thing but JfOMEiu There was ovea a 
biller and audacious attack inaileou Mr. Glahsi'one by one 
of his late subordinato.s. Now SiriluNUY is very 

fond of Sir William Harcourt', and admires liini very 
much. But AV hat is the use fd' any Liberal^ going out to 
fight on his own behalf, and slashing friends as avoII as 
foes ? The Gret^ks could do nothing Avhilc Aciiif.LES stayed 
inhi.sienis; and tho Liberals in their jnvsent distressing 
position cannot do nearly as much good by sallying out 
ludcpendoiitly to omulato tho renown and repeat tho 
failures of Agameainon as by uniting to coa.x their great 
loader to smile tho Trojau.s, as ho only can smilo them, or, 
in Parliamentary language, “ to fulfil the duties of tho 

leader of a Liberal Opposition.” 

Important, however, as all these things ai’c, there is one 
thing moro important still. Burning questions must be 
deliberately and anxiously avoided. Abuse, and watching, 
and sticking to Mr. Gladstone Avill he all in vain if 
Liberals persist iu taking up vague and wild schemes of 
change for which the country is not at all prepared. But 
then it must bo OAvned that there is an extreme section of 
the Liberal party which is mad about such schemes, and 
threatens to withdraw its support from all Liberals who 
will not join it. What is to be done Avitli such people ? 
Sir Henry James has evidently thought carefully over a 
question which is a very interesting one to most Liberal 
mombei^s Avith a somewbat precarious scat. His answer is 
that tho first thing is to have con rage to refuse to be dic- 
tated to, and to lose an election rather than sacrifico reputa- 
tion and conscience to win a passing popularity. And he is 
perfectly entitled to adopt this tone, as ho gave a most 
creditable example of such courage during his severe fight 
in the autumn of last year, when ho declined altogether to 
bow to the pretensions of a noisy clique, although the con- 
test was so close that it seemed as if to offend this clique 
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raiglit entail a defeat mortifying to him and dOTnaging to 
tho Government. But courage is not all that Sir Husky 
Jamss has to ofTer — he lias also iiigeinufy. Ho thiukH he sees 
how burning qiioations may bo niado fcafo and comfortable. 
His plan is to try to convince Lwhcrals of tho more viohmt 
and impatient sort that their true polioy is t.o wait. Ho is 
with thorn, but ho is their kind and wise friend, 'fake, for 
examnlo, such a Kahjo<*t as tho extension of the comity 
franchise. 'J'licoretically, he is (piito in favour of the 
change, but ho invites too anient partisans to relleetoii the 
Conscqucncra of making tho cliango too liasiily. The ai^ri- 
cultural population i.s (hMu-ely ignorant nnd'ai)joetly de[»en- 
dont. It would bo the tool of tho landlord smil tlwj 
oraployor. If a million nioro vottu’s nro atlded to tlio *‘loe- 
tonil body, there must lie a general nwision of tin* const i- 
tucncies. An onligldt'Mod borongli like T.iuntoM, wlilnli 
now returns two Liberals, wanihl ho tlieii m^nU^ part of a | 
Hugo constituency, which would inevitably retmii om* Con- | 
florvativo. 'J’his is ninieiiiahly true, as tho eAjU'rionco 
of France under tho late I'lnipire may show, for there 
tho Tiiheralisiri of the t.owiis was siieia'-sriilly crusln'(l 
by swamping them in rural const it neneics. S'!!- 
llKNIiY Jaiii.s adxi.sci tlio pco])l(! of 'launton t-o rejdy 
to agifatoi-a for the e.vteusion of the fVmndiise that 
they arc quite ready to !h» swamped, only that (Iny prefer 
waiting until the coristituenLy in wliieli they nr'o suamjjcil 
is likely to ho as lalu'ral as they are themM'lves. In (ho 
same way most of the hot coals can he taken, hy a little 
judicious treatment, oat of tJie hiiniirig (juestioii of Church 
disestablislmieiit. To :<iealots who stir tliis question ])re- 
matnrely the right reply, according to Sir Hr.xrv » 1 auks, is 
that how and wlnni to act is a matter of policy, not of prin- 
ciple. Attack tho Church now, and failure is nnnvoldalile. 
Wait, give tlio Church plenty of laqie, and sho will hang 
herself to a certainty, 'rims rjihcruls of all shades may he 
brought to work together in liarmony. 'fo the advanced sec- 
tion who wish to deal tho Clmi-elia deathhlow tlic moderate 
ficction will answer that this is really minoees: :iry, thal they 
havo begun jiaying out tho rope, and the C-I.cm h has iiegini 
to fit it round her neck. AVliy sliould good lij< nds quarrid 
because a person they all want to get rid of is left to com- 
mit suicide instead of being munleri'il 

Tlierc is a kind of dreamy indolent pleasure in turning 
from finch high and dillicnlL and vexatious mallei-s and 
getting away to the simple theme of Sir .loiiN lloracKic and 
beer. The great want of the Licensed N’ictnallors has 
hitherto been tho ad\ociU?y of .somo man In a rospeetahle 
position wJio thoroughly and lieartHy believed in them, 
saw witli their oyes, and reasoned after the fasliion of the in- 
most working of their minds, llec-r may l>o looked on in .so 
many ways— as a temptation to evil, as tho source of crime, 
as an instrument of innocent rerreslimcul , as a necessity of 
tho working-man, as tho secret of llrilish strength. To 
publicans these aro nil Ihnvcr.s of speech, ugly llowers or 
beautiful as may bo, but still foolish decorations of rhetoric. 
To them beer is none of these things ; it is an interest. 
They have jmt their money into tlm trade, and they 
want to live hy it. 'I'hat i.s their simple view, and ' 
at last they liavo got a live Soi.Krmu-Gi’NF.iaM. to 
vow that it is his view too. 'Ilio more beer tliat is .sold the 
more Licensed Victuallers live in honmirable and well- 
earned comfort. AVhen it i.s remcnibi'red what a vast 
capital is engaged in the trade, wliat a number of attrae live 
and even Hplendid establishments are thus opened to liigh 
and low' through tho length and breadth of the laud, and 
how many numerous, iutcrcsting, and respectable families 
thrive on tho profits, the publicans and *Sir John Holkiik 
can scarcely contain flio modest pride which swolla^their 
exulting bosoms. There is, indet'd, but ono drawback to 
their happincs.s. Tlioy live in a world wlicro everything 
good and groat is misunderstood. One of tho most dreadful 
pieces of injustice done to tho publicans is tho supposition 
that they wish poopio to get drunk. There could not bo a 
more egregious fallacy, 'riierc is nothing lliat tlic.so high- 
iniudod men detest nior (3 than drunkennos.s. It cannot 
be any pleasure to them to have noisy, (luarrclsorao persons 
reeling about their premls(*s, tho police interfering, 
and tlieir llccuces endangered. Tlie) wish nothing of 
tho sort. All they ask is that the public which they 
exist to pleaso -will visit them and spend as much 
money at their eslahlishmcnts as is consistent w'ith tho 
purchaser's being ahlo to walk away quietly afterwards 
and giving no trouble. Far from the publicans desiring 
to see drunkeniie.ss, a whole population just not drunk is 
their ideal. Nor is it to bo supposed, as the Solicitor- 


Ge.nihut- points out, that tho publicans havo any ^jection 
to their cii.stouiors elevating their moral nature. They do 
not s.ay tlial there sh.all be uotliing in life but boor, noHnng 
to raise mankind, nothing to restrain the weak from pass-, 
ing the limits of sobriety. The Solicitor.Gknekal moro« 
especially has anxiously revolved tho question- which 
hem.'voluiit and jihilanthropical people like tho Liconscd 
Victuallers cannot bo dead-how bctr-driiikers are to bo 
imT)ro4eil, (‘iiahhid to judge aceuralely what they can really 
stand, and leil to love ileceney and aH virtue. Tho con- 
eln.smn nt which lie has arrived is that lluj true way to 
elli'ct this great end is to devclo[) in tho minds of beer- 
(li-inkers a cuneuj’rent passion for cricket and Ijilliards. 
With cricket in the morning, billiards in the evening, 
and moderato liquid refreshment all the time, a hoor- 
drinker may go to hi*d with the comfortable reflec- 
tion that lie Inis honestly done his best, and the 
b(w:jr-sellcr may take sonie genlh* cn'dit to himself fov 
having cqH iied np the possibility of such an existence to a 
feilow-man. Sin'h is tlio picture —the very pleasing jiicture 
- -which the Sot, draws of the aims, tlie im- 
portance, and the* iis(‘fLiln(‘.s.s of the great body with wdioni 
and for whom lie. speaks. Mven iiis critics —for it is 
searc(‘ly (obe hoped that he willaltogeMier e.scape CfitleJsm- — 
must allow that he lias rmidered them an urnpicstionable 
service. 'J he iirst thing in criticism is to nnder.->taud wliaH 
tJiose eiiticn'AMl really thijd%' and mran, and now no impartial 
]ier.>on can deny that at last he understands tho very najinro 
ot Licensed Victuailev.s. 


TIIK lUtLSSLLS (mTLRKNTdk 

A VOLUMINOUS Su[>j)leuieiit to the Lmulou (‘Jivu'ltc 
of Oetolu'r contains the ilisenssions and the linal 
IVotocol (»r the UrusHols (h inference. At tho fir.st meeting 
tho Delegates resolsod tliat no conclusion.s exeojit tho.si* 
which miglit 1)0 unanimously adopted should ho ivcorded 
in the Protocols; but it was soon 1 ‘omid thnT*Jidhei’cin'e to 
the rule w'oiikl ]oa\e the records of tlu’ Coiireroiieo a blank. 
Accordingly, the discussions havo been published, and they 
are icptednci'd m (lie Siqiplcment i(.» tlio (Urtvfir. Lord 
UkKiw ha.s jiroVahly exercised a .sound di.seretion hi leaving 
them in llu* original IVeuch, though it miglit bo plausibly 
argued that papers wdilch arc worth publishing are als(» 
worth translating. Only tho must curious .and most in- 
dustriou.s inquirers will study in detail convei\>ation.s wliicli 
had little practical rc.suU, altliougli they were somctiriK .s 
not wanting in animation. The substance of the debate, s 
is suflicicnlly .stati'd in Sir A. lloi.sFOim'.s Jieport, and it 
wall cxcito little interest. The conduct of tho Fngli.sli 
Delegate seems fully to have justified the choice of tho 
(jovennnent, though it w'ould havo been difficult for an 
ofllcer of intL'lligeneo and prudence to commit his country 
to any of tho doeisious of the Coidcrenco in the face of 
Lord DfKiiY’s rcqieated and explicit protest, s. Tho corre- 
.spondenco ou the subject begins witli a declaration that 
the Uh'FKN's Govcnimcut will neiihtT discu.ss tho rules of 
international law nor undertake any new obligations, and 
that they will not o\ on send a delegate to the Conforeiice 
except on a distinct understanding that nothing shall bo 
said aiiout maritime warfare. Their agent was expres.sly 
prohibited from agreeing to any resolution, except for tho 
})urpo.s(* of relcrriug it, to his Government. Finally Lord 
Deuiu after the close of tho Conference formally intimaiOLi 
to all tho Goveriunenis which had been represented at 
Brussels that his Government due.s not endorse (sic) any 
of the conflicting opinions expressed at the Conference, or 
accept tho llnles annexed to tho J’rotocol. Tho Ruh'.s 
thcmsclve.s make no change in the recognized usage^ of 
war; but it is as Avell to disclaim the authority of any 
Coiifevcuce to modify by statutory legislation the common 
lawr of iiation.s. After the experience of tho Treaty of 
Washington and its results, no English Minister will for 
some time to come agree to newfangled rules which may 
be applied to tho purpo.sc.s of a litigious adversary. 

As the greater part of tho topics submitted to the Con- 
ference related to invasion, it may be hoped that the sub- 
ject will in tho future as in the past have little beailug on 
English interests. Tho representatives of tho Bmaller 
Powers were not uiiiiatumlly ahirmed by proposals on the 
part of Russia and Germany which scorned to limit the 
right of defence. Gcnea'al Vokit.s Httftz, who took a prin- 
cipal part in' the discussion, plausibly contended that it was 
for tho ’interest of the weaker as well as of tho stronger 
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party that war should on both sides bo oonductod regularly, 
and under proper authority ; but Belgium, HoBsud, aud 
Switzerland were well aware that invosipuB are noceusarily 
conducted by regular armies, while a^ defence by TX)pular 
J levies can scarcely bo regulated by immutable rules. It 
is admitted on all bands that some kind of military 
organization is necessary to entitle volunteer bauds to 
the rights of belligerents ; nor is it desii'ablo to encourage 
isolated acts of violence against even an invading 
enemy. General Vowts Khetz demanded only a visi- 
ble badge in place of uniform, and that the troops 
should be commanded by some military or civil ofticer 
acting under instructions from head- quarters. In the Ro- 
Bolution as it was finally adopted the further provision was 
inserted that tho population of a non-occupied territory 
which had taken up arms without having had time for 
organization slioulcl be regarded a.s belligerents if they 
conformed to the laws and usages of war. When tho case 
arises, invaders and invaded will take equally little account 
of the opinions of the Brussels Conference. I or their own 
eakes the commanders of volunteers will establish sumo 
kind of discipline, and, if possible, they will provide a sub- 
stitute for a uniform. In April 1848 the Provisional 
Government of France reviewed in the Champs Klysik^s 
three or four hundred thousand armed men, of whom not a 
tenth part wore any kind of uniform. I f an enemy had at 
that time marcihed ujx)n Paris, it would have been evidently 
inTjwssiblo to treat National Guards who might have boon 
made prisoners as irri‘gular miirauder.s. 

Some discussion arose on the dofiiniion of a fortress, and 
an atkimpt was made to draw a distiiictiun between a town 
defended by dotaelieil forts and a place enclosed by a con- 
tinuous eii»cnit of wall. As might havo been ex[>eetod, tho 
German Delegate declined to allow an exception which 
would in 1871 have secured Paris against the risk of 
bomba rdruent. It -was cveiituully declared that b)whs 
wliich are open and undefended aro nut liable to boml^anl- 
ment, and tlio Delegates might havo added that no oorn- 
mancijiig officer would be likely to expend his ammunilion 
on a tiOAvn which olForcd no impediment to tho entrance of 
his troops. A town or a village wliich is unfortunate 
enough to be included in a military position must of course 
incur the penalty of attack as well as of defeuco. Tho 
declaration that a town taken by storm ought not to 
bo given up to plunder records a recent advance in 
the humanity of belligorents. Spies aro hereafter, as at 
present, .declared liable to be sliot if they aro caught, 
although they aro not liable to any punishment if they aro 
taken prisoners when they havo Jiccomplished their mission 
and rejoined tho ranks of their own army. The original 
proposal of tho Russian Government that inhabitants of an 
occupied territory giving information to their own Govern- 
mont should bo treated as spies was expunged by unani- 
mous consent. B'or other purposes it was found both ex- 
pedient and difficult to define tho precise meaning of occu- 
pation. General Voiois Ruetz was of opinion that a 
territory might bo occupied by flying columns, and he 
denied the analogy of military occupation to maritime 
blockade. According to tho original project, the inhabi- 
tants of occupied districts who should voluntarily rise 
against tho invader were to be treated as criminals; 
but the Notborlonds Delegate, while ho admitted 
that au invader would sometimes treat insurgents 
with severity, “ repudiated the idea of any Govern- 
“ ment contemplating dclivorihg over in advance to tho 
“justice of tho enemy those men who, from patriotic 
“ motives and at their own risk, expose themselves to all 
“ the dangers consequent on a rising.’^ Baron Lamwermont 
of Belgium added that, if citizens were to bo sacri flood for 
attempting to defend their country, “ they need not find 
“ inscribed on the post at tho foot of which they are to bo 
“ shot, the Article of a Treaty signed by their own Qovern- 
“ mont, which had in advance condemned thorn to death.” 
If any English insurgent against a foreign enemy should 
find himself in that unhappy condition, tho document in- 
^ scribed on the post at the foot of which ho is to be shot, 

‘ ought also to record that Lord Derby and his countrymen 
are not in the smallest degree bound by even tho modified 
provisions which wore included in the Protocol. 

Private property is to be nominally respected, and it is 
with admirable vagueness provided that “ the enemy will 
“ demand from local authorities or from tho inhabitants 
“ only such parents and services as are connected with 
“ tho necessities of war generally acknowledged ii}, pro* 
“ portion to tho resources of the country.” ^ appleon and 


his M«.rshala exaeted oidy eudi payments as were, in their 
judgment, 'ooubected with the necessities of war ; and tho 
rosulb was that the inhabitants of tho countries which they 
occupied generally bore the whole cost of tho invading 
army, with a few millions for the private purses of the 
superior officers, and equal or greater contribuiioiw to tho 
military ti*oasury of the Empero«. When the DclcgatcH 
came to the question of reprisals, tho conventional dcfeivneo 
which every Stato expressed for the wishes of any 
other State broke hopele.ssly down. As Sir Alfred 
IIoKSFouD remarks, instances of severe rej)risala were 
too recent to permit a dispassionate consideration of 
tho question. Tho Russian Delegate could only ex- 
press a too sanguine hope that “ the mere mention in 
“ the Protocol that the Committee, after having 
“ cudeavonrod to regulate, to softou, and to r»).straiii rc- 
“ prisals, has shrunk from the task before the general 
“ repugnance felt to tho subj(‘ct, will have a most st rious 
“ moral bearing.” lb was not i‘xactly from rejiugnanco 
to reprisals that tlio (knnmittee of Coiiftn’oneo slniink 
from discussing tlie subject; but Baron JoMlNi, who is 
the most courteous anrl conciliatory of diplomatists, de- 
serves credit for extcniporiiing an excuse for inevitalfle 
failure. As no (u>e is bound to conelusions wliich arc in 
j tlieirisclvcs for the niosb part nnobjectiormble and exempt 
j from all suspieioii of novelty, the Conferouco will havo 
j done no harm. Tho mol ires of the Kinporor Alexanohr 
in convoking the Conference w^ire probahly beiiovolent, 
and, if no progress has been made towards mitigating tho 
evils of war, some mei'al ellect may perhaps, as Baron 
.Tomim ho])(‘S, be produced by tho general acknowledg- 
ment that, although the solo object of war is to hurt and 
distress the adverse belligerent, yet tho iniliclioii of the 
greatest possible pain and misery is not in itself a desirable 
object. 

SOCI.MJST ABITATORS. 

W HFiN the Kuflblk farmers first accepted tho challenge 
tho Labourers’ Trades Union, volunk^er advisers 
told ihojn that they w^ero mad, or exhorted them to increaso 
tho scanty wages of their men, instead of drivbig them to 
despair. Tho agitation whicli was checked by tho finm^ss 
of tho farmers in tho Kasiorn Counties has lately been 
revived in Somcrselsliiro with less concealment of its real 
purpose. Noisy demagogues and revolutionary pedants 
now demand on behalf of farm-labourers, not an addition 
to their wages, but a redistribution of landed property, A 
Dissenting preacher who presided at a late mooting at 
AVellingtou quoted with professional familiarity tho pivce- 
dent of the Mosaic year of jubilee ns applicable to the 
soil of England. As landed property was certriinly 
hereditary among tho Israelites, they can scarcely have 
conformed in practice to the injunction which certainly 
seems to be found in their law; but during the Reign of 
Terror a Jacobin judge is said to havo decided an action 
of ejectment in favour of the plaintiff* on the express 
ground that the defendaut had proved tho undis- 
puted possession of the land by bis ancestors during 
several generations. Tho Court I’uled that tho owner 
had held tho land long enough ; aud that now it was 
the turn of tho claiinant. Tho Somcrsetshii’o preacher 
would act on the same princi])lo with tho apocryphal 
Jacobin in tho story. It is not worth while to argue with 
a teacher who may or may not belie vo the doctrine which 
he at least thinks good enough for an ignorant audience. 
One of the advant.iges of a voluntair cccle.siastical system 
is total absence of responsibility. Even if famiers were 
otherwise likely to bo convinced of thoexpedioncy of giving 
more than the market price for labour, they would soo the 
impossibility of conciliating demagoguos and dupes who 
claim a right neither to large wages nor to occupancy, 
but to the ownership of tho land. Tho statistics which 
aro commonly produced by agitators, though they may 
not bo intelligible to labourers, probably produce au 
effect by the long amiy of figures. It is said that a 
hundred and fifty persons own half tho soil of 
England; in which case their possessions must average 
(lonsideinbly moro than two hundred thousand acres. A 
hundred aud fifty estates of such magnitude would not bo 
easily enumerated in detail. It is next asserted that rail- 
ways havo added 800,000, oooZ. to the value of land in Eng- 
land, or 400,000,000/. to tho property of the hundred and 
fifty monopolists. I’his unearned increment, as Mr. Mill 
called it, ought obviously to bo confiscated, perhaps in uu- 
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ticipation of the jubilee year vrhich will transfer the resi- i 
duo to the defi*auded labourer. In purauance of the same 
mode, of reasoning; ib might be shown that the iucrease 
in the value of investments and in the profits of trad!© 
which may be traced to tho extension of population and in* 
dustry belongs to anybody rather than to the actual holders. 
Tho funds are now worth thirty or forty per cent, more 
than in the early part of ihc century. 

Mr. FiUNcia Nkwman, in an argument for the equaliza- 
tion of tho county and borough franebiso, virtually recom- 
mended tho labourers to use tho suflrage, as soon as tlioy 
obtained it, for purposes of spoliation andreveiige. English 
Parliaments had, ho assured them, always been hosfciJo to 
the labourer, as was proved by tho Acts which purported 
to establish a maximum of wages, ft was uiineces.sary 
to remind tho workmen that no sursh Acts had 
been passed or enforced for many geru rations ; and it 
would perliaps have boon suporflnous as v\cll as difficult to 
prove that modern l^iirliamonts had exhibiU'd any liostility 
to the poor. It is a favourite device* of agiiators to attri- 
bute to the objci’t.s of their denunciabtoii all the offences 
which may at any former time liavc* hccu corriTnitl-ecl, or 
said to have been committed, by ilie clii.ss to which they 
belong. Nobles ivero massacred during the Erf a.*h Jl(wo- 
lutiou because, amongst other I’easons, their oncmio.s had | 
invented a legend in which feudal Iord.s were represented i 
as having in tlic miildle ages warmed their feet in tho , 
blood of their miirdei’ed vassals. Mr. Nkwaian, thougli lio 
resembles in many rospiicls the logical and philan- | 
thropic se(:tion of the Jacubins, has probably no wish ' 
to scud landowners to the guillotine. lie only explains ! 
to tho Somersetshire labourers that down to the time of' 
HliNBY YIll. they were called landlords, and that at that , 
date they became landowners by conquering the villeins, j 
whom they sometimes hanged by a hnndn'd at a time. 
Mr. Nkwman adds I hat it is a happy incident of the f)n‘.scnt 
agitation that it has never been proposed to take property j 
from the landlords “ VVliat remedy is to be anpj)li(jd is a • 
“ juatter for mature retlection.” Possibly t* » u the in- | 
tcdlcct of a disconteuLed labourer may liavo snggc'stcd, with 
libtlo need of reJlection, that the renn^dy for unjust depri- 
vation of propel fy is to take it back again by force. If thi? 
viljoin.s were, as Mr. Nmvm.ax asserts, (;nri([ucred by tho 
great lords, who thus dispossessed the peasantry from 
tlioir holdings, tlio pt'ii.santry have only Avith tho ai<l of the 
li'ancliiso to conquer tho lords in turn, and so to rccovor 
their lioldiug.s. It is true that ivitli few ('xi'epi.ions the 
landowners tho present day have neither conquerW nor 
dispo.s.sessed aiyybod), ('xeept by the simple process of 
buying his land with the earnings of ilunuselves or their 
predeoe.SHOi*s. lli‘,Unit:al politic, iiins of the scliool of Mr. 
Nkwmax arc f^l^Y.lyo re.uly to vidt the sins of th(3 fathers, not 
only on their eliildren, ))ut im tho assignees for valuable 
consideration of .a long .suece.-sioii of previiuis pjirehasers 
from their childr'iii. 

It maybe well h) reeall attention to the ]iroresscd purpose 
of Mr. Nkwmxn’s elaborate dissertation on landed property. 
Nothing cati bo more reasonable than to support a demand 
for tho oxtensioii of tho sulfrago Ijy an cxpo.sitiou of tho 
political re.siilts which it is (^xpeoted to prodnee. Mr. 
Newman and tho other -qv'alct-rs at tho VVkdlingtoii nioi'ting 
arc oniitleil to tho credit of candour, if not of prudence, 
when they explain that the political power winch they 
ask for the labourer is io be employed in expropriating 
tho present owners of the land. It is true that some of 
tho orators alfect to diMgui.so from others, o-iid ])erhaps 
from them.selve.s, tlio f)»vly intcMigible moaning of their 
declamation; but they all concur in assuring tho la- 
boui'or that he Iwis been unjustly dispossessed of the 
soil of which ho is the righilul owner. Tho grievance can 
only be redressed by simple restoration. It is idle to speak 
of compensation to be paid by penniless claimants. In 
Prussia and in Russia, which arc always invidiously hold 
up for tho imitation of English legislators, the peasantry 
were, before tho inodt'rn changes in tho law, already 
in pos.ses3ion of tho laud which they now possess ; and 
it only remained to relievo them from tho incidents of 
a servile tenure. In liingland small frocboldcra have 
been bought out, and small purchasers have been out- 
bidden. TLo natural effect of freedom of trade in any' 
comjnodity is to accimiulato objed.s of luxury in the hands 
of the rid). If tho Wedliugton doctrines of transfer were 
oanued out in practice, some families would be found to have 
medo the best of both tho pre.sent and tho feudal time. In 
every" county names which indicate former ownership of tho 


land are to bo found among the labouring claas^ while 
tho neighbouring s<|uire is probably the doscondanlr of a 
trader whoso ancestors may have been numbered among 
Mr. Newman’s dispossessed villeins. The extravagant - 
proposals of demagogues in tho rural districts wilf^not be 
without incidental advantage, if their language induces 
politicians seriously to consider the project ol extending 
household suffrage to county constituencies. Mr. Glad- ^ 
STONE adopted tho popular doctrine with characteristic 
levity ; and Mr. D!si:ai.li has sometimes countenanced it 
with a not less characteristic affectation of confidence in 
tho working class. Mr. Gladstone would perhaps not 
have menacfxl tho stability of the Constitution if lie liad 
not happened at the moment to want an excuse for his 
conversion to tho Ballot. Mr. Disuaem believes that ho 
proved his sagacity when ho taught his party that it was 
for its interest to dig dowiitoasbratum of voters which would, 
as lu) assured them, be Conservative. The tone of his 
speech on Mr. TiiRVEfiY an’s motion in tho last Session in- 
dictated a disj)f)sition to repeat tho experiment, if only ho 
could ensure the assent of his coUengnea and his party. 
The stratum in which tho doctrines of Mr. Newman and his 
fnornla have been deposited is not likely, when it is 
brought to tl)e surface, to produce Conservative vegetation. 
Tho managers of the Union, tho rural agitators, niul the 
Socialist profcssoi's give Parlibiment fair warning of the 
objk'cis to which tiipy will direct tho political energies of 
tho enfranchised Ijbourci-s. T'ho landowners and the 
farmers arc ihoioiighly aroused, and they will not readily 
forgive any attempt to place them at tho mercy of the 
deuiagogucs who expound their policy not only in mis- 
chievous .Mp(*oehes but in incendiary caricatures. If the 
owners of personalty Cf)ninvo at the conliscation of the 
laiul, they will bo justly ami inevitably punished by tho 
ajiplicatiuu to their own possessions of Socialist principles. 


NANA SAM 111. 

1 1*' it should turn out after all, us seems not iinprnhnblc, 
that the Nava Sauth avIio has been ca})iui'cd bv 
SciN'DiAii is !’^t tlie real Nanv, or at least that there is no 
cert ai lit y (*f his being so, there will bo no reason to regret 
that the* Briti.sli Govenmient has been thus conveinent\v 
relieved from a painful and embarrassing I'esponsibilily. Ti 
will be obscrvinl tlial the vi-ry positive assertions of the 
first telegram have boon gmduiilly toJied down in snbsoqiK'iit 
cummiinication?!. At lirst it was taken for granted that this 
man must necessarily be tho Nana, and Hint there was no 
room for any sort of doubt on tho Bubjivl. It now appears 
that aH’that can be said is that somebody has been s(;izod on 
the assumption that he IsNana Saiiid, and ii;at, while several 
persons who liave seen him and wlio knew the Nan\ 
IliLnkhe really is tho man, uihcrs think lie is not. It has 
been remarked that there is something siiignlarly di*amatic 
in the eaptnro by a nniive prince, who has at the present 
moment speeinl reasons for showing himself friendly to 
England, of another pi-inco who has made himself the most 
notorious embodiment of hatred to our rule; but to 
some minds the Pti'ikiug poetical appropriatonosa of tlu^ 
incident m.ay lenil rather to confirm than to remove the 
doubts which have been suggested. Tho first report wiXfi 
that 80JNDIATT bad bimsolf rciMignizcd the Nana and seized 
him with his own baud, and that the prisoner had imme- 
diately confessed his name. A later message tells ns that 
the prisoner has repudiated his confession as having been 
obtained under the inftuonco of hunger and drugs. We 
also Icam that tho doctors differ as to his age, somo holding 
that ho is under forty and others that he is over that age ; 
that Dr. Tressider, the Civil surgeon at Cawnporo during 
the Mutiny, who attended the Nana, and once porformed 
on operation on his foot, fails to identify Iiim ; and that 
Colonel M. Tuomi'SON, who was also well acquainted with 
the Nana’s appearance, though ho secs a general likeness, 
inclnding a scar on the forehead, docs not feel sure that 
ho is tho right man. On tho otlter liand, SciNDan adheres 
to his opinion ; a nephew, and another man who is oddly 
described as the father of the man who married the 
“ daughter of the Nana’s adoptive father,” have borne 
testimony on the same side ; and certain Mahratta witnesses, 
not particularly specified, ai*o said to have seen him after 
he was shaved and dressed, and to be confident of his 
identify. Wlien there is such a conflict of opinion, it will 
certuilbiy ru^t be surprising if tho prisoner be 

, ultimately released. 
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It would of course bo hopeless for auy one nt n distance 
to attouipt to solve a problem of this kind. We can only 
Mcopt on trust the ludgmont of those who arc supposed to 
^ moat capablo of forming one. It is obvious, however, 
that tho quoation is clear!}'’ not one to be dcterininetl by 
a iftere numerical majority of' Avitnesscs, inasmuch as iho 
> testimony of a siiiglo thoroughly indept'iulent anjl com. 

' potent witness might justly outweigh that of a score of 
others of a leas trustworthy character. Wo have lately 
witnessed in our own country an instruct ivo exainplo of 
tho liability of intelligent and coTiscieniiouB witnesses to 
fall into fltrango confusion and inaccuracy in giving 
evidence on a question of personal rescin bianco when theiv 
has been a long interval durinj^ which the pei-son to bo 
identified has not b<ien seen. It is now ten years since the 
Nana disappeared, and it may bo presumed that liis ex- 
periences during that time, il’hc is still alive, have left their 
mark upon his looks. There is no reason to suppose that 
SciNUiAH is capable of deliberately passing elf a false N axa on 
tho British Government as a means of ])aying court to it ; 
but nothing is more likely than tliat it should be known 
that ho would be glad if the Nana could bo found, and that 
his dependents should endeavour to gratify liis wlsli. It 
would appear that there is certainly a resemblance, and 
perhaps a strong resemblance, between tlio prisoner and 
Nana Saihi}. Indeed the nuin himself R.ays that he was 
arrested on a similar suspicion in 1864, and accpiittod. 
Thi.s acquittal, supposing tho man to be the same, would of 
course prove nothing except that the authorities at that time 
did not feel certain that ho was the Nana, and the 
second question of identity Urns opened \/onlil probably 
bo at least as ditficult to determiuo as llio lirsl. As the ' 
matter stands there would seem to bo very little cliance of 
tho question being decided cither one way or tho other 
in such manner as to put an end to controversy. Some 
years ago a circumstantial account of the Nana’s death 
from jungle fever was accepted at Calcutta as authentic. 
If tho present presumed Nana wore to b(* executed, there 
Avould bo many people who would believe that the penalty 
had been inflicted on tho wrong man, and that the iNjal 
Nana was still alive. 

Under those circumstances there can, we should think, 
be little doubt as to tho course which tho Oovornmeut 
will pursue. If it is proved by overwhelming ovidoneo that 
the Nana has actually been oauglit, thcr(3 will, wo suppo.«?e, 
be no alternative but to hang him, but it will certainly be 
a relief, and not a disappointment, if it should happen that 
the unwelcome captive cannot be identified. Tt is not sur- 
prising that SciNDiAH should take tho view of tho matter 
which would naturally present itself to the mind of a 
native prince. lie would imagine that nothing could be 
more gratifying to the British Guverument than to get 
hold of its old enemy for tho purposes of veugoauco ; and 
though ho is said to have begged that the prisoner’s 
life may bo spared, ho has probably done ^0 witli little ex- 
pectation that this clomoncy will bo displayed. Englishmen, 
howeveryhave a different way of looking at such questions. 
It is truo that some English journalists seized upon the 
first intimation of tho capture as au oxeuso for raking up 
iho horrible memories of Cawnpore, and gloating over tho 
opportunity for revenge which has now offered ; but, in 
striking iliis note, they strangely misrepresented iho feel- 
ings of their countrymen. It would of course bo absurd to 
waste any pity on tho Nana. What he did is registered 
indelibly, and can never lx* forgotten; but the page is one 
on which Englishmeu do not care to dwell. I’ho terrible 
anguish of tho hour has been softened by time into a 
mournful memory, and Nana Sahib himself may be said to 
have taken his place among tho sliadows of history. If 
ho is still alive, and actually in our hands, the law must 
take its course. But his execution, thougli duo to tho 
law, would be a miserable satisfaction to those whom he 
^ wronged^ Our account with him has long ago been closed, 
and practically he may be regarded as having ceased to 
(Awt when the Mutiny was suppressed. If his life is 
further probnged, it will bo only on the same conditions as 
those on which he has enjoyed tliat doubtful boon during 
the last ten years. Ho can live only by renouncing ever^ 
thing that makes life worth having. He must skulk, and 
hide, and burrow like a hunted beast, knowing at every 
moment ihat his life is at the mercy of those who 
shelter him. It is true, that the security he has hitherto 
enjoyed proves the connivance of friends, but there is no 
evidence ^at this connivance is general. Indeed, the very, 
completeness with which the secret has been kept suggests 


that it must have been known only to a few. To hang tho 
Nana now would bo almost like banging a ghost, without 
having power to lay it. Tlio oHioial attefitalion of his death 
would not remove tho doubts of sceptics as to the idfutifcy 
of tho victim ; and, on tin.* other hand, even if he lived a 
little longer, his oxlskmce, as Im must remain invisible, would 
be only u sort of legend. On tlio whole, it may be thought 
iliiit it would have been just as well if SeiNiUAU had held 
his hand. Tho most convenient issue of the afiiwr will bo 
the dise<wcry that the caplive is not tho Nana, but only 
some imrovtuiiato creature with an awkward resemblance 
to him. 


riiAMT:, 

1 )U 1 NCE NAPOLEON lias again jxrformed his favourite 
feat of po.sing as tho (Icniocnitic member of a despotio 
liouj-o. He has tavouiN.'d tho electors uf tho canton of 
Ajaccio with an exposition of tlio views which separate 
liim from iho other branch of his family, and which will 
coutiniui to Fcparato him from them until such time ns a 
l^H•^)Meillation promises to bo convonicut. It is well that 
eou^lus should dwell together in unity wlioii one is in 
jiower, and the other finds tlio relationship profitable; but 
when both are, politically speaking, in exile, tlioro may bo 
an ad van hi go in their appealing to supporters of different 
opinions. Prince Nai oliion has discovered that tho Napo- 
leonic tradition has two sides to it. The Empire was at 
once a dictatorship and an emancipnliuti. lii tho former 
character its mission was to secure in Eranco and Kuivpo 
the conquests of tho Uovolution. In the latter character its 
principal object wuis to give Prince NavoIiKON oppovtuniticB 
of distinguishing himself. Tho eufjiunchiseinent of Ituly, 
‘(he annexation of Nieo and Savoy, the adoption of Freo- 
irade, tho Workmen’s Commissions, and a project of de- 
centralization whivih wo hear of for tho first time, wtJitJ 
tho results of a policy which Princo NavoI/EON rccoinmondod 
ami with w^ieh Prince Napoleon associated himself. lu 
so far as tiio Empire kept on good terms with its guardian 
angel all went well. UnfoiTunately the late Emperor 
•lid not always listen to those gentle ])romptirigs. Thera 
wore other parts of his administration to which Prince 
Napuj.eon had to ofi’er a strenuous, thotigh, as it appeared 
to ou(..si(le observers, a discriminating, opposition. He was 
the consUnfc adversary of ollicial cundidateship. Ho had 
no hand in tho persecutions which m.ado the Emjiire so 
many miemicK, He rcsi.stod the wavering and fatal jiolioy 
whicii led Frencdi troops to Mexico and Montana. He was 
opposed to tho war of 1870. Nothing that the late 
Empeuou did against Prince Napoleon’s wishes over pros-' 
peved. Nothing that he did under liis advice over failed. 

Under these circumstances it was natuiul that when tho 
EvirEimii died Prlnec Napoleon should have expected to lie 
summoned to Chislehurst to bo guide, philosopher, and 
friend to tlie Prince Imperial. Instead of this, ho found 
that his cousin remained in iho hands of the same bad 
counsellors who hud led his father to ruin. Tho Imperialist 
leaders, he says, dream only of reaction and proscription. 
'J’hoy .aro no betlcr than Legitimists, without (ho White 
Flag. They arc the slaves of (fioriralism abroad and at 
home. The system they desire to restorer is tlie system of 
tho Bourbons. Thi.s last accusation seems a little 
unfair, foi* tlio Boerbonk, judging by iho acts of 
their adherents since they have been in office, have done 
their best to restore tho system of the Empire. Possibly, 
however, the object of bringing these charges is to impress 
the Legitimists with a conviction that there is a substantial 
likonoBS between them and tho Bonapnrtists, and that they 
will consequently do well, when they liave no candidate of 
their own, to give their votes to an liiipcrialist. There is 
no need to suspect Princo Napoleon of anything more than 
a qualified dislike of his cousin. Ho is probably erpially 
willing to take advantage of him when ho has ino oppor- 
tunity, and to do him a good turn whenever the doing of 
it involves no loss to himself. In this case, as he cannot 
hope to win over the Legitimists for himself, it may Re as 
well if possible to secure their votes for the family. Mean- 
while it is tho Prince’s business to catch Republican votes, 
find accordingly ho winds up his address by nii enumera- 
tion of the democratic reforms which he will introduce 
if ever he has the chance. Tranquillity at home and 
peace abroad, tbo work of 1789 carried on to perfec- 
tion, a remodelling of laws and institutions in the in- 
terest of domooraoy, army reorganization, rearrangement of 
taxation bo as to please the greatest number of taxpayers, 
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cotnpal^ry education, emancipation of communcff, Free- 
trade, liberty of the presH, and of association — in short, 
universal progresB ana aimdioration will accouiy)any Prince 
NArOLEON wherever lie goes. Here, again, no harm can 
come to the party from the waving of the donioeratic Rag. 
Prince Napollon is not a candidate for the iltronc. As lie 
himself puts it, ho bus had “ too iutiinate an acquaintance 
** with the grandeurs ui power to have any personal urabition 
“ left.” As it might bo more accurately ex]jressed, lie 
knows too well tliat sacccssion to the Knipiru is beyond 
his reach to mako himself utdiappy bocauso he cannot 
(mjoy it. Consequently, if lio should attr.act any votes 
in any constituency by means of this proclamation of 
his opinions, they must all go to the Jmpeiialist candidate. 
It Prince Naioleon ri*ally has the acconiplishrnont 
of these reforming intentions at lieart, lie can only c.'irry 
them out under bis cousin’s rule. And, in the improbable 
ev’^ent of any considerable number of I’rcncli electors be- 
lieving in the PjiiNCE’s sincerity, tlie only obvious means 
of giving him tho requisite opportunities will be to place 
him in the position of tirst Princo of the Blood. Ii‘, on tho 
other hand, Kcpnbliean iileas remain in the ascendant, and 
the Pkinck [mi’EPJAL is not recalled from England, it will 
Ijo well for the Boxapaime family that one of their number 
should bo a candidate for such honours ns the Jic])ublic 
w'iJl hav^e to b(\s((nv. It is on tho cards that J‘ririco Kapo- 
r.EON, if he talks long enough about luoversal progres.s 
and ameliortitioii, in.ay some day become Pn^sident in tho 
Itadical interest. How could he show a more disiutcre.sted 
regard for hia country than by u.sing his term of oHici* to 
prepare the w.ay for his cousin’s restoration ? Thei’e is not 
the least chance that tho Imperialist yairty would ever 
accept Prince Napoi.EO.n himself as Bmperor, and the certiiinty 
that ho w^as giving up nothing would greatly sweeten this 
apparent act of self-denial. 

It will ho well if the dissensions which have brokon out 
among tho Uepublicans in connexion with t he Oiso eUxdion 
prove no more sorioii.s than tho quarrel in the Bonapaim E 
family is likely to bo. At present it seems not unlikely 
that tho rivalry between M. IIousseI/I.e ami M. Levavasseuu 
may end by lotting in tho Duke of Mouoha M. Rou.sski.i.e 
is willing t<> retire after tho first ballot if M Levavasselu 
gets more votes, but ho iusist-s on his right to bo accepted 
as tho solo Republican candidate if M. Lkyavasseiui stand.s 
lowest on the poll. In theory this claim is [X'rfectly reason- 
able. The Republican party is assumed to bo divided as to 
which of its two candidates it would like to see retiirnecl, 
but to bo united in the desire to seo either of thorn returned 
ill prcferouce to the Duke of Moi'cuv ; and in this case tho 
natural course is for the minority to withdraw their 
candidate in favour of the candidato of tho majority. 
As a matter of fact, however, this is not at all a true tic- 
scripiion of the feelings of the Republicans. M. Ki;US.SErJ.E’s 
partisans would like to sec M. Lknavasseer successful if 
tbc choice lay between liim .and the Duke of Moucuv ; but 
it is by no means clear that M. LT'.VAVASSi’Uii’s jiartisans 
return tho coinplinieiit. On tho contr.iry, there is great 
reason to believe that, if M. Lrvavasseuu were to withdraw 
aftt?r tho first ballot, and M. Hoi:ssi:i.i.e and tho Duke of 
Mouoiir were the only caiididati-.s in the held, a consider- 
able number of M. Li'-VVVAS.sEPu’.ssupportiTs would go over 
to tbe Duke of Moeciiy. It is diilicult perhaps for M, 
IlocasELLE to realize ibis fact, and it must be admitted ihai , 
so long as it remains a fact, tho position of Radical candi- 
daU's will be an unsatisfactory one. Inevitable self- 
sacrifice at tho last moment, and tho feeling that they 
have lot in an adversary, aro not a pleasant ]):iir of alter- 
nativits to have to chooso between. It is possible that, 
ill order to keep alivo their disiutcrcstodn ess, the Radical 
candidHles mnst oceasioiially be ))rought face to f.ico wdth 
tbo eonscquonces of un opposite line of condiu't. T’lic 
extreme Republicans have of late become very much more 
moderate Hum they used to be, and this improvement is 
in pari attributable to their experience of the mi.'jchief 
which followed from the return of M. BAiionEr for Paris. 
If tbo Oise election omls in thw return of tho Duke of 
MouCHY, they may learn from defeat the s.ame lesson which 
they formerly learned from a victoiy which turned out to 
bo more disastrous than any number of defeats. It wdll 
bo a remarkable evidence of good sense if M. Rou.ssmi.le 
sbould, after all, retire in favour of M. Levavasseiiu ; but if ho 
does not, it will be some comfort to reasonable Republicans 
to reflect that future elections may be determined in their 
favour by a fresh demonstration that only an extremely 
Conservative Republic can possibly siccced in France. 


IRRIGATION IN INDIA. 

T he famine in Bengal has brought into new prominence 
tho ditncidtics of irrigation, or, to speak more Btricthi 
of paying for irrigation. Sir John Steachey has lately 
described the fiTuiiicial result of the system at present in 
force, suppo.siiig it to bo extended with that increased 
speed Avliich seems now to bo demanded by public opiuioTi ' 
in India. “ M'he cost of tho works now in progress,’* ho 
says, ” or the construction f)f which has been sanctioned, 
“can hardly involve us in serious diftlculties; but tho 
*• necessity for protecting the country against famine is so 
“ great ihat it is impos.slbh) to say that we ought to bo 
“ satisfied with tho moderate rate of progress which is 
“being made.^’ Sir John Stkachey does not question 
the assumption of tho IndiKii (.lovernmont that the returns 
from tho works will not only cov^cr the interest on 
tho capital expended, but ultimately repay tho capital 
itself, Brit though those c.aloiihitions are correct, “they 
“ aro only correct with this serious proviso, that a 
“ Jong timo Avill coi7nuoidy elapse before tho anticipated 
“ ro.sults aro ohlairied.” In proportion as more canals are 
projected and those already in progress are pushed on 
more r.ipidly, thi.s jrrospect becomes more alarniiiig. Tho 
(lovcrnment m.ay afibrd to lay out small sums of money for 
some coihsidcrablo tinii*, but. as one province of India after 
another jmts ift its claim, tlie iutt'rcst on tho aggregate capital 
borrowed must become largo oiiougli to exercise a very dis- 
turbing influence on tho Indian Budget. In tho three years 
ending the ,^ist of December, 1871, tho whole revenue of 
Orissa was spent upon canals, and unless tho works them- 
selves can be made to pay tho interest on tho cost of con- 
.struotion, the Government of India will bo burdened with 
two millions of public debt and an annual payment of 
(jOyOool. This is an example of what is done under tho 
pressure of recent terror; and what tho famine of 1866 was 
for Orissa the famine of 1874 will bo for Bengal. It is 
time that a great part of LiRver Bengal has an average rain- 
fall which Hoerns to mako irrigation a luxury, but last year’s 
expcrieiiico has shown that a largo average rainfall is not a 
guai’anteo against famine. If rain is wanting from tho 
I st of August to tho 15th of September, it matters little 
how much may have fallen during tho earlier part of the 
year. Besides this, the districts which suffered most from 
drought in 1873 lie outside this comparatively favoured zone, 
and liavo an average rainfall which makes irrigation a 
necessity to tho pro»j)erity, if not to tlie existence, of 
the people. Wherever this is tho case, the Indian 
Government will be strongly pres-sed to mako canals, 
not to menlion that it will probably feel, with 
bir John Steav’uev, ihat it “is an absolute duty to tho 
“ people which must bo piuTormed whether tho financial 
“ risk bo great or not.” But the linancial risk involved in 
pressing on irrigation works to tho utmost possible extent 
amounts to a choice between bankruptcy and burdensomo 
taxation, and in India burdensome taxation is a source of 
considerable su tiering for the people, and of immense, and 
possibly dangerous, unpopularity for the Government. 
This is the difficulty which Indian financiers have now to 
meet. At present canals are paid for by loans, and if the 
people for whoso benefit the canals have been made would 
use tho water, the price they would pay for it would at 
least meet the interest on tho capital borrowed. But as a 
matter of fact they do not use the water. The innate con- 
servatism of the Indian peasant, says Dr. Hunter, gives 
tho canals no chanee. Ho and his fathers have been ac- 
customed to trust to tho accidents of successive seasons, to 
rejoice when I’ain is abundant and tho harvest bounteous, 
to lie down and die when tho earth is dried up and tho 
crops fail. No doubt where irrigation works exist he no 
longer gives him.self up to despair. Ho turns in his ex- 
tremity to the canals, and is glad to take the water whidi 
ho has hitherto despised. But before he yields to this 
ovei’powering necessity ho has probably been reduced to ^ 
beggary, if not to starvation. The Land-tax will have to 
bo remitted, relief works must be sot up, and in the face ^ 
this state of affairs tbe Govornment will have to consider 
by wliat new tax to raise tbc interest on tho irrigation loan 
for tho years during which the canals lay absolutely 
unused. 

Lord Mayo proposed to solve the problem how to pay for 
irrigation by levying a compulsory water-rate. The people 
who are directly benefited by the construction of canals are 
tho people, he argued, who ought to pay for them. At 
present everybody seems to desire irrigatioHi but many 
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“ Doein to desire that somebody else should pay for it.” If 
theso works are to be steadily gone on with they must bo 
mode self-supporting and inaependont. Without this they 
t^ill be constantly liable to suspension in deference to some 
^fumediate necessity. It is only fair that the cultivators 
whose lands are improved, and whoso lives are saved, by the 
Tosenoe of water in seasons of drought, should bear a | 
urden which after all leaves them richer than it finds them. i 
Sir John Stbachey maintains that, though Lord Mayo’s pro- 
posal to levy a compulsory water-rate on the lands benefited 
by the canals has been misunderstood and misrepresented, 
it was thoroughly just and wise, and that on no other 
basis can any extensive system of irrigation be constructed. 
It is not easy indeed to deny this latter statement. 
The English taxpayer will certainly not make a present 
of the money to the Indian taxpayer, and all that can be 
safely and profitably got out of tno Indian taxpayer is got 
out of him already. The Indian Government might con- | 
ccivably shut its eyes to tlieso two facts, and go on 1)oituw- 
ing with no real hope of repaying either capital or interest, 
but it is practically impossible that such a policy should 
either find favour at Calcutta, or, oven if it did, be sanc- 
tioned by the Skcbetauy of State. TJiere is a school of 
Indian politicians who object to a compiil.^Hory water-rate, 
on the double ground that it would be ojipressive in itself, 
and wouldcnd by giving the peasantry a distaste for irrigation 
which would go mr to reader the works useless. As regards 
the first plan, it seems to bo disposed of by the conditions j 
which Lord Mayo proposed to attach to the rate. On his 
plan it was not to bo levied until the inhabitants had 
neglected to take the water for five years after it had been 
brought to their fields, and then only in places “ where it 
“ can bo proved that tho cultivator’s not profits will bo in- 
“ creased by the canal, after paying tho irrigation rates.” 
This last proviso must operate as an absolute safegnard 
against oppression, unless it can bo called oppression to 
make a cultivator do something for tho common good, 
which will at the same time increase his own wealth. Unless 
it can bo shown that ho will be a richer man by using the 
water than by leaving it alone, he will not bo forced 
to pay tho water-rate. In thk way tho peasantry will also 
bo protected against having canals forced upon them by 
enthusiastic officials. No member of tho Indian Govern- 
ment will bo allowed to make a hobby of irrigation, so long 
as his colleagues know that the rate which is to pay for it 
cannot bo raised unless it has boon proved that the culti- 
vator will be bettor oil after ho has used ilio water and paid 
for it than he was before (jither using it or paying for it. 

As regards tho objection that a water- rate will set tho 
peasantry against irrigation, two things are to bo said. In 
the first place, this di.s]iko of iiTigation is not likely to 
survive the discovery that they are bcnclited by it, and 
they will not bo long in making this discovery when they 
have to pay for tho w'ater whether they use it or not. 
Under a system of voluntary payments, a generation might 
pass away without tho fact finding its way into their 
minds ; under a system of compulsory payment.s, they may 
bo trusted not to persist in refusing water which it will 
cost them no more to take than to pass by. In tho second 
place, supposing that a compulsory water-rate even under 
these conditions would tend to set tho peasantry against 
irrigation, it w'ould not have this effect in nearly tho same 
degree as the additional taxes which will have to be levied if 
the expense is thrown on the Indian Exchequer instead of 
being borne by those for whose advantage it is incurred. 
Observation of results will in time make it clear to tho 
ratepayer that he is a gainer by irrigation. Ho will seo 
his fields green year after year whether the season be dry 
or rainy, and ho will grow by degrees to understand that 
Ids immunity from famine is due to tho forethought of tho 
Government, But between an addition to the general 
taxation of tho country and tho benefits derived from irri- 
I gation there is no obvious connexion, and tho peasant w'ho 
hears that this new burden has been laid upon him for 
the benefit of a district hundreds of miles away will bo a 
long time in finding out how ho is the better for it. 


MFXHAXICAL HUMOUR. 

A ll pood things nro of course speedily imitated j and as com- 
, petition becomes more intense there is an increasing tendency 
to rival genuine articles by tho cheaper products of machinery. 
Mr. Ruskin has been driven to a stato of permanent irritability by 
this process as applied to material monufactares. Watt and Ark- 
wrigut are regaiaed by him as the tempters who have spoilt our 


paradise by their nuhallowed arts. Evei-ywhere for tho good old 
noiiiespun work we Imvo flimsy substitutes, artistically con- 
temptible and economically inferior, A similar firndency is njani- 
fest oven in tlie fine arts ; and we liave Ixien told that the remoter 
colonies ere supplied with Titians and CoiTeggios maijufuctui'cd by 
wholesale in Birmingham. However this may W, we certainly 
see symptoms of a similar process applied whore at first sight it 
would seem even less applicable. Literature can be manufootuivd us 
well us painting ; and, when the aii has been developed a little 
further, wo may expect that a publisher will be able to give uu 
order for a volume of sham BicaeDd or Tennyson os easily QS Ibe 
upholsterer can now order paper of any favourite pattern. To 
some extent tlie art has always been practlrtcd. Every oviguiai 
writer natiinilly has a band of imitators. Kuch new poet Las a 
tunc of his own, which cun bo echoed by tenlh-rato wiilem 
with sui'prising fimility. Tho mechEinionl verBitieation of Tope 
was pt^culiarly nd.ipted fm* such servile imitation ; but siruie 
bis metro palled upon tho public eai*, wo have had liaU-R-dozen 
new styles, cfmh of which husbt'on caught np with aiim/ing fulolily. 
A few years ago all young pools eclioed Mr. Tennyson ; and if at 
the presont nioine.nt wo wore to offer a prize for poetry, w'e should 
confidently expect that half tho competitors would talk about loees 
and raptures as fluently, though not quito so iiiolodiously, us Mr. 
Swinburne. This is inevitabh', and to a certain extent is right 
and proper. No poet lias really succeeded until ho has eslablisliod 
a scliool; and e\en tho greatest poets have generally btigun by 
treading more or less di.^tinclly in the footstejis of their latest pre- 
decessor. It is still an open (piestioii wliether a seeoml-rato poet 
has any right to exist at all ; but, if the nice is not fij extir- 
pated, they must of necessity echo tho few <)riglnal minds which 
slaiup the character of tho age. 

There is, however, another department of literature, in which 
we are really more lumoyed by the process. l)f all things, one 
W'Ould suy tluit humour ought to Ik; i-poiilatieous. Nothing jars 
upon one.’s nerves so much as a forced laugh ; it is not niemiy 
tiresome, but positively painful, to set' a face contorted into 
a grin by w'uy of imitating a gt*imine smile. One reason is that 
we reali/o so easily the diiierence l)etw»een tho sham and the reality. 
Nobody ever yet succeeded, it is pi*obahle, in laughing at a story of 
whi(*h he did nut understand the, point bo skilfully as to deceive 
the narrator, though that is a liariules.s little lilt of hypocrisy 
‘which we all alhm 4 >l pretty frcrpieiitly, anil which it would bo a 
breach of good muniujrs to expo.se. No kiml of literature, on the 
oamo princijde, is .so unspeakanly tirestmio as that in whicli a man 
w'ithout a sense of humour tries to bo fimny by imitating some 
favourite form of faeeiiousness. And yet the alfinupt is made so 
frequently an<^ oystematically tliat the porformanco must evidently 
be regarded as VAi%y, And, m fact, a joke appears at first siglit to 
be one of those things for which a definite formula can be pro- 
vided. Tlitre is an old book wlueh professes to be a collection of 
** rules by which a proper jiulgment of jests maybe formed, ’’and to 
gi\o a criterion for distingubliitig genuine from spurious wit. Tho 
favourite dispute as to the proper dofinitions of wit and humour 
to assume that fionio quasi-mathematicjd formula of the 
kind mi^ht really bo discovered. The simplest of all forms 
of wit is punning', and one might 8upp(».si^ that the art (*f 
puniiiug ct)uld bo taught like a rule in arithmetic. Wo do 
not affect to despise puns, for it vvoidd Ije brutal to find finlU 
with what has been an undoubted amusement to a largo pait 
of tho hiimun mce. So many generations of Euglisliinen have 
been delighted by njcogni/ing the fact that tho two words ** die” 
and ‘*dye luive tho bame sound and a difi'eient signification that 
it would bo cruel to pru.^cribe so simple an amusement. There aie 
not too many sources of innocent pleasure in tho world, and W'o 
cannot afford to cut off any one. .Ail that we need say that tho 
pleusuro is of a rather infuntiJo kiml ; and thal, like other iiifaiitilo 
games, it loses its charm whuu deliberately pracliseil by persons of 
maluro intellect. Another and higher form of v\it, whicli seems 
to bo resolvable into a logical formula, is tho hull j though to maku 
a good bull requires very great iugemiity. But wljen we come to 
tho more refined artilices, where, me.ro logic or language is less 
concerned, the iuferiurily of lire manufactured to the gennifie pro- 
duct becomes luoro dhsagroeably manifest. J'hvry triie humourist 
is almost of noces.^itY a mannerist. Tim peculiar tinm of mind to 
whicli lie owes his power generates a comjaponding peculiarity 
of style; and when the, external form is consciously imitated, 
instead of being spontaueouhly generated by llio mind of 
the writer, we luivo tho defect whicli is generally c tiled man- 
nerism. 8terne, for example, or Jjamb or Dickeii.'^, each in- 
vented new and perfectly legitimate form.s of humour, wliicli 
were mechanically veptmted by their followers, and, nt times, by 
themselves. Lamb has had fewer imitators than tho otlieis, 
because his liiiraom* was tho most refined ; and any one* who tries 
tQ follow his method without being guided by his exciuisiLo 
delicacy of perception becomes iusUintly and palpably aUurd. 
Such humour cannot bo in the least forced without dej)troying its 
charm. Humour, on tho other hand, like that of Bickcus, wliicli 
is partly tho expression of strong animal spirits, and is compatible 
with tho utmost extravagance of lauguag-e, can bo tolerably re- 
produced by much coarser workmanship ; for it implies, when it 
js genuine, not a delicate babincing of varying intellectual nmods, 
but simply a hearty outburst of unrL'straiuable fun. Anybody 
can imitate more or less tliat kind of humour which in its extreme 
forms provokes a horse-laugh ; but it is not .>^0 i^.sy to imitule the tiuo 
senri-ironical smile of a cultivated and acute* intelligence. Tho 
imitators of Bickens, beginning with Bickens himself, have ac- 
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cordin^rly been iuiunnorable, and at f»ne were a real plniruo of 
literature. Their metlioils are too familiar to need di^feription. 
Thu short, jerky Heuteiiee, the use of propdsteroiis preper names 
the ineoHsant dwtdliii'i upon Homo little catehword, tiio use of an 
oluhorato parap}ira.«e to tlevjvlho pome fainiliiir oljjeet, aro forms of 
would-be vsdt wliieh have loiij< ivi.'i.'^ed (vi Ix' tolevobln. Who has 
not shiiddered on o-huiIul'' srome new book and tn>oin|r a tail 
drsenbed as a caudal a}j}H'ndHf.re P Sneh a pbrnse is the mark of 
lh<! Wist, and would ju.^tii’y u.^ in sendins; the book to the common 
hantrmun if that pia-son emil.inuoil to oxeivise his t>ld function. 

Of late years uiiotliM* fanhion lias prtnailed uhicli is already a 
nui.sancc in need of Buppnr.5ion. Ajueriniii hiiuamr was <mi-c .a 
very permino and ( hariieteiiaic product. The luiuiour, for cvauiplc, 
ol' t he Zfny/fMJ i wa tVtjph, anil bus ].ivMn\ed iln* 

book in Rpite of the hut that many of its topics and sillu-ious ha\<* 
ulrc'ady become unintelligible to the Ikipdisli i-eadcv. It nv:- - i tail 
expnv^Mion of Iho cluin-a Icvislic <piaiilii‘s of the trenaiue Vailaa* 
beloiv be was ftw.amped by the imuiiuvalioa nf jnillioiis id Ir iiim-n 
or had set up to talk philosophy. It was llie laen ino1her-\\ii of a, 
race distinguished lor strong common seu-i', and mark<’tl In u 
curious reserve produced b\ u Ihiritiin education or by tin' naimvd 
temperament of the race. Nothing oadd b-' lattar or nmr.i nn-y 
in its way, though to nianv ladles it appcincLl In be ratln-r too ili\ 
an<l to \orge at timos upon the c^uIcjI. ii^t fpialitv, imlcf-d, 

i.s jnucli iimre conspicunn*. in >nnuj •,[ Ho-iM'rt niio 

lisve cliosou to ilavoar their raittire! wit with :i cf)jird<h*r;r))!i) iIo.'J' 
of irnacjvuce. Hat, not to d\vi-ll uporj the pecaliar qaaliticft of 
the genuine article, we in.iv fulmil tlial ev.-ii tin- liti'r or j 

Ward v.uh'ty of Imjjioari^L Innl some re.d nierilt* Nsiiich moic or 
le.Hsju,'<lllied tin*, popalaril voi tlieii I'ludv.^iii I'inglje. i. ruluekiU the 
sncccf-'J lias led ton lii-sL of imildny^, and, as in i-lher e:i>eM, llie 
diHereoco betwa'eii llio Jlnimiiiagem rolieh' Mid t)i;it Uj)on wiiieh it 
is moulded is tliat, wheieas the Inp Vaulo'c huiiiour is Die e\- 
pressioii of a jinrlieulur (\pe‘ ol inii'lleet, the shiiia humour lepre- 
HMits only the iuces‘'uul a]>plie.ilum of a rdniple, tnek. .Here, again, 
We inight conslruer. a lonuula. wliich would cimhle, any nuin of 
ordinary capacitY to uianalhetiiro ju4 as luueh f.ieetiousiie.-s of tins 
variety as ho pleased. One secri't, if it ean be called a seeret, is 
simply to speak of Ihiuus lu totally dl^]iTo]»ortioiiulc langm.L'*; .\\ 
lor examjde, you may eilliev doseiilic a great national .'^oleumity .is 
if it v\ero u meeting ol' drvudven costenuongevs or adopt tie* iiu'evse 
method, Hut this trick i's eomnam to other 'scuelirs of liumovi>as 
Writing, To give the special Yankee twang to th«‘ mixture, it is 
desirable to introduce a Jhivour of bliispliemy or etnicism. 'I'here 
HVo dangers iu adopting the lirsl expedient, hut .lie last pivseiils 
no dilliculty whatever, 'lluis, for examplt', it has come to lie 
rocogni/.od as a very funny mode of s])eoch to 'i. tribe a hulcon.s 
crime or a etartliug aci’ident in enl irely inappropii.ite ktugiiHge, If a 
dozen pafl»Bnger.s Juive lieen kilh?d o'l a railway by the gro.ss negli v r 
ol the odieinlfi, you liave only t(» iny that the clerks jdaublly .seui a 
wrong message, with Dm object of gnitifyiug their scientilie 
curiosity as to the coiliDon of lit-avv Ixulie.'t; and that, owing to a 
Inlliiig excesH of zeal, a fesv pa.-seugers who Imd not exjdicitlv 
con.sonlcd to tho t\V}n‘riment xM're mure or le.«s spoilt in carrying il, 
out. Or, if a brutal labonrer kicks his wife lodimlh it is jm.t a.s 1 
easy as not to say that he look a rather stringent view of the ma- ! 
trimonial relation, and cliose to emphasi/o a delleato remonslrajico I 
by administering a few rhetorical llounshea with tho too of an 
iron-.sliiHl boot, d’hi.s arliliee is for a. time iinpressAo by its 
novelty, and docs indillei-ently well for what i.s called scathing 
fliircnsm. We are struck by l!io ingenuity of the irony, and think 
that the writer must be a very clever fellow uhvaya to say white 
’when ho moans uh to uodorsland black. Ihit wlien the doSgo has 
been repeated a few dozen times, it becomes, to our tuste at lea.st, 
inexjavssibly wwirisome. if you want to call a muu a kna\e, it is 
simpler in lim long rum to call him luiaxe tlian to descrilie him as 
a gentleman with eccentric view.s of moral olil ignitions. It is just 

M easy to iiBfi orii' phrase as the other; and xvheii Die plan of 
inverting language has once becoino familiar, it is probiably best to 
use iJio diivctwel mode of I'Xprcbsiou. 

Why sliould not buch inelliods of meohanical joking be put 
down y Tho only objeidion is pioliably one which recalls Mr. Mill a 
early cau.so of melancholy. I lewuia afraid that nil the tune.s iu 
tho woi’ld would be used up ; and in the .samo way, funny wrilora 
are probably afraid that every known variety of jok(i wdll be worn 
out. They therefore continue to use over and oviT again the same 
^ood old device of grim humour w hich Hwdft originated in the proposal 
tor eating Irish babies. W ithout giving onr reasons for thinking 
tho fear chimerical, we iiuiy .simjdy observe that the cure is worse 
than the evil. If all tunes xveiv being- exhausted, wo should still 
decline to Ijo grateful to pei'soii.s who should iiisi.st uptm always 
rt'giiling our ears with a .niiigle ellelo melody. And on the same 
principle, xve would rather have no facetious wi’iting at all than a 
lacetiuusiiess wliich is becoming nuu’e tiresome thaii the luost 
deadly soleuiuity. 


SWlTZEIiLANL) IN IT.MT. 

T IIFi mysteries of tourist gi*ography are endless. Wo trust 
that LMir leadt'is litivo not lurgotten the dilthmlty which 
Meiwrs. Cook uud Co. felt, after crossing Ixt. Ootlhsud, in “ be- 
lieving that they were still in the laud which produced a Tell.” 
On the other hiuid, Mi'ssra. Bradshaw aud Co., an equally high 
authoyity, define a certain, or uncertain, port of the earth’s 


Rurf.ico as Sivitzcrhuid or the Alpine countiy.”, We may- sup- 
po.so tlierefore thut they would not share Messro. Cook’s dMicttUy in 
ticlieving that a Tell hud been produced anywhere where tlu^re are 
, Alp.s. Wo remoml.H'r, ycai’s and years ago, seeing a playbill whidi 
iinnouncod the ju rlonu'iuce of ^^ Ilofer, or the Tell of the Tyrotf 
Would Messrs. Cook feel tho same dilliculty anywhere about 
Innsbriiik whirh they felt somewhere about Ikdlinzona? Or 
would lir.uRhaw rule that, as Tyrol ia an yVlpine country, < 

it is rheiofoj'o HAviizerl.ind, and ii land in which wo have a right ^ 
to look for tlic ])roiluction of Tell.'*. To bo sure Toll, iu the logond, 
.Dioi stuju'bodv else, xvhilo Holer, iu tbo bistory, got bliot biin.'ielf ; 
but tlii.s is a siiglit ni.'itter so long iia both had ftomothiiig to do 
with niouotuin.s rmd something to do with shooting. Tell has 
be«‘n k)iig ;!-o riik'd tob*‘ iho Sun-god, and we havo no doubt that, 
willi ii litlle ewrclse of ingenuity, a place in mythology might 
b»' fneiid ftir 1 lefer iiNu. Still, though we must be allowed our 
kuiiih ut Dm way iu wliielv uiir guldi a ]>ut forth tiieir thou^hls, 
there in u uieaiiiuu’' in the somewhat groto.sque uthinincos of botl’. 
of them. Whether we look at tho man or at tho land itsolf, Iheie 
ia a, (MTtiln seeming strangeiiesR in 'Jmino being a Syviss Canton, 
and tlii.'i we ronci'ive to Ik; Me.Hsrs. Cook's meaning, when the 
llouri-li about pruducing a Tell has been “ biled and pi'cled.” 
On the otln-r hfiiul, if, with Messrs. fJiTidshaxv, we fake tlu' 
l( .M'ntMueiital line of plnaical geography, if wo as.miue that 
“ tlsr Alpine counlrv " miisL hiivt* a distinct being of its own, 
we .dionld eeriaiiily not fix iN hoiindarie.s at the jiresont boumla- 
rieH nf tile Swiss Coiifedi'rutioii. Tiiere arc purpose.^— and we 
luue uo doiilit that elimhiug purposes aro umong them — for 
which it Would uut h(‘ conyeuient to altcnd very cftrefuHy to the 
Iroidier on the, map. It docs seem odd that a muu at Memliisio 
idiDuhl not bo a coimlrMUfui of his iieiglibour at Como, of his 
own '^pe, cli and nianiiens, and that he should be the countryumm 
ol tilt' man of distiint Hisid with whom lie seems to have nothing in 
coiunioii. And, on the other hand, when xve, have got the notion-’ 
ir(*m a jih wlt'Lil jioint of xit'W, hy no means an uniiiitunil mUion - 

an “ Mpint' counlry ” as .sonn'lliing which has a distinct exist- 
•mce, Dave is .something slr.mgi' in linding that tlm monarch of 
inountaiiiK " h.is no part or lot in tlie hind wliieli is held to 1..- 
p»' 0 ]»led with hi.'' .sunjiM'ts. Aflor all, D)« .stale of mind wliwli n 
puzzled rti lindiiig llmt eerlaiu paits of Swilzerlund are Swil/.ar- 
Lind, and th.il certain pails of oilier coimlrios an' not Sw^t/arlund, 
ku'* it< ji.'i'.ilh'ls lu onr own inlands. It is a received nviiole id' Du* 
tnurisL's faith that a corlain part t)f Laiiea shire is, for loig-ist pur- 
por-o.s, to lie looked on as Cumlierlaiid, nud that fi Irngo pari of 
Somerset is, with still less of oxen,-.(*, to be looked on a,s Jknon- 
bhiri'. 

But, leaving tourists a.Ddc, the exi.'^ti'ni'e of an Jlaluin, as w(dl as oi' 
a Cerimin uud u ihugiiiuliari, Switzerland will supply the thou^^hlful 
iraM'ller with .several hub jecta fi»r musing, geographieal, Jihstorical, 
and political. Why is it that it seems .strange to liiid Svvitzt rkiinl 
south of Die Alp.s any more tliau north ? If the, “ Alpine counLiy. ’ 
the kiml of inounliiins and valleys and lakes, ia held to have ,i 
eeparate being of its own, the “ Alpino country ” may just n ^ 
ivasouubly lake in the southern as tho northern slopes and spurs o. 
Die great mountain ran;.^'. If wo look on tho mountains themselve.'* 
as n natural boundary, if wo mlo all to the Houih to be naturall\ 
Italy, wc may rule all to tho nmih to bo naturally Germany. IJ 
lb (5 UliiiiH i.s buppost;d to be a natural boiindmy in the out* case, 
the I'o will do just ns well in tho othu”. Tho truth is that, ns iar 
us natural and historical boundaries go, there is just as much reason 
for carrying Germany up the northern slope of St. (iotlhard as 
there is for carrying Italy up tho southeni .slope. If Lugano and 
Bellinzona are naturnlly Italian, Zurich and Luzern are just us 
much naturnlly German. Yot not only people who fancy that 
Swilrerland lias b''e,u a soparnto country from all eternity, but 
those wlio know' how tho Old League oi Iliglt Gi^rmanv really 
began .and spread, cannot withstand some degree of Mr. Couk b 
fooling of incongruity on finding that, in the vtdley of the Ticino, 
aud even at Ibu southevn end of the Lake of Lugano, we are still 
oil Confederate ground. Tlio real cause of the feeling of incon- 
gruity lies in Die peculiar history of tho singlo Italian” canton, us ' 
compared vyilh that of tho German and the Burguudimi cantons. 

Of the original cantons wo need not eey that uone was Italian ; if 
wo w't'ie to Hay that none wa.s Burgundian, wo should he sinning 
against .‘^trict geographical accuracy, for aa late as the fifteenth 
Century Bern was sung of 

ALs Kiono iui Burgundenreioh ; 

but all at least were; tlmroughly German in speech ami historv'. 
But of the two cIrbscs of Romance-speaking lands whioh now 
form part’ of the CoufedBratiou, the Teague has spread itself in 
<mito difierent ways into tho land of Oc and into tho Isml of 4 ft’. In 
the Burgundian lands Dio Oonfederatfis wore not menti ooivmerors ; 
Vaud undoiibleiUy vvus strictly a conquered land, but Geneva^ 
Neufcbatel, and the former bishopric of Basel, were all allies before ^ 
tbtw btjcnmo Ooiifeilorate.s. But south of tho Alps the Oonfede- 
j rates appeared as mere conquerors, as alien and aggressive rulers. 

In the loiul which forms tho present Canton of Ticino there was 
I in the old state of thinfrt not only no canton, but no ally. All 
I was inero subject lana conquered or ceded, districts subject 
I to this or that canton or pxiups of cantons. As lontf as climb 
the St. Gotthai’d pass on its northern side, the name of ¥ri kMps 
natural lucHning of etannl &eedom j cross over i nto the Levan- 
tine valley, and the name of Uiimeans only the hiadestbondage. Tho 
men who so stoutly refused to acknowled^ any master over thom- 
selves were quite reedy to bscseine the deepen nlAstexi of others. Pass 
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a little lower, Bellinzoua Blands encompassed by her three castles, pendent Bcl^rfura. So, on the otJn^r hand, the Il^irmn lands which 
in which the VvgU of Uri, Rchwyz, and Unterwolden lived to hold were subject to tho Confoderatian wow uerhp ps worse off en than 
down the conquered Italians quit© as slraitly ns ever the mythical lauds under n Diilco of Milan or a Kuiff of Spam •, (^‘iiamly thov were 
) Gessler could have held their own Ibretathors, In the later far worn? off than lands uiulov an Aii^itinau Ihup^ror m* a Fixinch 
^ acquiBitions to tlie south, tho common property of the Con- King of Italy. Ihit Wause these landn lived on iu their b<mda^*e, 
federates, the rule was the same ; all was hondage, only it is said a worpe btuiJafje than that of any of their neijrhbours, they have 
that the yoke of oligarchy pressed lighter on tho subject than tho been in iho end rewfirded with the higlii ot. freedom, 
yoke (rf democracy, and that tho Italian hailiwocks felt it as a So we imise hi*j*idn Iho statue of Toll at Lu^no, honeath the 
comparative respito when the turn to rule over them passed from campniiila of S.iuta IMuria degli Niisrioli, l onide the vast hotel into 
Uri w Unterwtdden to Bern or Zurich. whirh his imiiifwirry has bfoii stiHU-oly change^. 1'he hero 

It ie plain that the connexion of a land under these circtim- never existed; if lie did exist, Juol no share in him ; yet it 

stances with the Confederation was of another Lind from llmt of is a sip that no sniall cbnnge Ims ht^eii wiMught. when his image 
tho Bomance-spoaMng allies, or even tho Komanco-speidring is dKMunl to'he ft.s njueli al. limno bv th** shores of tho Jtolitin lake 
subjects, north of the Alps. Vuiid had its wrongs ; but tliey were it is on tho sliores of tho Cormiin kiko around which his legend 
hardly ao heayy as tho wrongs of Bolliuzona and the Levantine th’st came into beiJig. 

Valley. No change could havo been pouter thun that which - . 

turned theso lands, with their various and hliiftiiu: lords, into the 


independent Canton of Ticino. TIjo neighbouring bind, which 
stood in tho same relation to tho Three Lengiies of Ith.Ttia as 
they did to the Confederacy, was doomed to iinuthtjr fate. In tho 
case of the Valtellina, the connexion between master and subject 
was wholly broken. When Graubiinden beeame a Rwis'? Oantxai, 
Ohiavenna and Bomiio were wholly cut aeuJKhu- from it, and they 
have since followed tho shifting destinies of Northern Italy. This, 
wo may add, makes the position of Ticino, an<l its look on tho map, j 
ct more incongruous. If tho ValtelUna had beeomo another j 
talian Canton, the iaolutum of Ticino would have been cTe.itly 
lessened. It would no longer have so lliorouglily tlio look of a ! 
iece of pne land numing irregularly into another. As it is, the 
oundupy which divides Switzerland from Italy soeni.s to be oiio 
of tho most artificial and capricious in the wholo map of Europe. 
There is no visible ix^ason why lliia scrap of tho side of a hike 
should be Swiss and that ollirn* scrap Italian. Only we must re- 
member that there is just as litllo visible reason why SeluiiVhniiseii 
should be Swiss and (Jonstanz German. Tho puri'ly geogrnpliie.al 
dilliculty is the same on both sides. 

The fusion of Ticino ,w’ith Iho rest of Switznvland would t-tHou, 
at least on tho Ticineso side, to have been eomphUe. The dilll- 
cultics of Messrs. (Jook must have ris»‘u tlii'iv height as they 
st(;od by the shores of the liake of 1/ugano, umler an Italian sky 
and sun'ounded by purely Italian buildinga, and saw that the spot 
on which they stood was cidlod “ Fiazzu Guglielmo Tell.” Old 
difforonces must, have been prettj’’ well forgotten when a patriotic 
citizen of Lugano could, as a. sign of his patriotism, set up a statue 
of the hero or his former oppressors. We do not* remomlHjr that 
Vaud reverences the particular heroes of Bern ; but then Vaud lias 
some kind of claim to heroes of its own, while we are not aware 
that Ticino, as a land apart li’om both Italy and Switaerlnnd, ever 
liad any. 

The history of these subjects .seems at first sight to contra- 
dict Curtain lessons which we learn from tho antilogous pages in 
tho history of old Giyoce. In Greece democracy scorns bettor 
able to undertake tho government of dfmendencies than oligarcl^iy. 
In Switzerland, and w’o may say in luly, it was tho reverse. 
Athens was a loss harsh ini8tie.s8 than Sparta, but Uri was clearly 
a harehor mistress than Bern. Is the cause of tho difference 
that in Greece tho highest civiliKation was to be found in a 
democratic city, while in Switzerland the niral democracies natu- 
rally lagged in all outwai*d respects behind tho civic olifforchies 
Yet democratic Florence was at least as highly advaticea in these 
matters os oligarchic Venice, and certainly none of the Italian de- 
pendencies of Venice were so hitter against their mistress as Pisa 
was against Florence. Is it that the \vtter failure of Sparta in the 
government of dependencies arose, not so much Irom the mere fact 
of the government being oligwchic, as from tho fecial nature of that 
government and of the national character P From the little that 
we know of Corinth, her aristocmey seems, notwithstanding the 
malicious hatred of Korl^ra, to have more successfully grappled 
with this problem. Setting forms of government apart, a man of 
Uri sent to govern a aubjoct district must have been very Kite a 
Spartan harmost ; the Athenian and the Bemeso had each of them 
much better exporienra at home. And as for llorenco, we must re- 
member the intense spirit of local and civic rivalry amoug tho Italian 
commonwealthe--a spirit in which Venice, a fragment of Iho East 
resring at anchor oJoi^ide of Italy, had no share. In her Lombard 
neighbours she might have enemies, she might have subjects, 
but ihe had no riv^s. Verona and Brescia wore not to her ns 
?iaa was to Florenoo. Add also that Athens, a commonwealth 
formed, not only of the ciW of Athens but of tho wholo land of 
Attica, VMifl less distinctly local and civic than Floimico, the very 
embodiment of those fonlinns. On the whole, we may say that, 
while the rule of one city or district ovwonother is in itself unjust, 
the yoke may be mnch lighter or heavier in different cases, and 
that the lightness or heavineSB of the yok» does not depend 
^ wholly on the fom of governnisnt of tho ruling State, but on 
several causes, of which that is only otvs. 

One lesson more may be drawn from tfiis seemingly incongrnous 
land of Swiss Italy or Italian Bwitzerisnd. In the long run of 
history a momentoiy loss may be a final gain, and a momentaiy 
gain mvr be a final loss. The districts in the Netherlands which 
were added to IFWice by Lonis the Fonrteenth doublleas gained 
at the time; for, bad as the mle of France was, that of Spain was 
incomparably woxse. But, beeides that Fiance in annexing 
Artois aBoexed Bobe^rra, just as in Eonexing Corsica she 
mmeaed Bnonaparto, M those ^ofvinces remained to Bpain then, 
they would stow oerre a Europe purpose in strangth^ng mde- 
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rilllOSL p(‘r.-oiis wli.) object to llu' influrnco of tin* clergy in 
JL llicir parii'lies iit Jioine, untl who dlsliko the idea of being laid 
hold of by the ticcb'.-'iastical crooli ainl draggiid up steep ways and 
naiTow putli.'t, ought to visit t?oino of our little ontiying settlenioute 
iu foreign part-i. They might take a leu-iigeful pieaburo in seeing 
how tlm lubk’3 the.rc aoj turned against Iho tM'ante hero, aud how 
wo.ik in the prewuici^ ol‘ hi-i traiiMiiariiio flock is tlu' o\}>atriaied 
nhepherd whose rod at homo i.s orit'Ulimes a rod of iron, and his 
crook more cmpclllng tliau pcj'Mia^iie. Of all niou tho w^rst 
to h(* pitied ici purely t)ie Ciei‘gMn.an of one of tho.'^o small 
Liiglinli hetrlemenls wliieh aru .seaUen'd about Franco and Italy, 
Geniitiny and Switzei'hmd ; and of all men of educjition, and 
what is meajit by the position of a gentleman, ho is tho most 
in tljrahlom. Ills very means of H\iiig depending on his congre- 
gutioii, lu‘ must first of all please that eougregutiou and keep it 
in good humour. So, il may be said, nuustii clergyman iu London 
whoso iueoiuo is from new-rent h, and w hose congregaium are not 
Ilia pal Ishit mors. Jtut Lomlou is huge; the ttunpers ami thoughts 
of men .uv tm uum(roii.'> jii? tho houM s ; ihi'vo is room for all, and 
lines of nflinily for all. Tim lirotuU.'hureliniau will attract his 
bean^rs, and the Ititiinliht his, from out of Iho mass, as magnets 
attract steel filiufjs, iiml (jacli chiircli w ill be filled with hearers who 
como there by preference. But in u »nmll and stationary society, in* 
congTegMliou nlre.'idy mfulcnnd notspeeijilly attracted, yet by which 
In* iiiiM to live, the chu'g) man tinds himself more the servant than the 
leader, less ♦lie puf^tor than the thrall, lie must ‘‘suit,*’ else ho is 
nowhere, :itid his bread mid butter nro vanishing points in his 
horizon; llmt i.s, lie must prwudi aud think, not .according to the 
truth tliat. is in him, but according to the views of the most inttu- 
ontirtl of his hcfircis, and in atlucking their s^juls he must touch 
tenderly on their tempers. 

These lemnors aro lor tho most part lions iu the way difficult to 
propitiate. The elementary doctriiu's of ('hristiauily must be 
preached of course, and sin must be held up as tho thing to avoid, 
while virliio must bo complimentod as tho thing to he followed, 
aud a spiritual slate of juiiid mupt U*. discreetly advocated. Those 
nro sate gejier.ilities, but the dnugers of application are mony. 
Ilow to preach of duties to a body of men and w'ojuen who 
have for tlm time thrown off every national and local obligation, 
who have left their estates to bo managed by agents, tlicir iiousra 
to be filled by stiungers ; wdio have given up their share of inte- 
rest in the sclioul aud tho village reading-room, the poor and Iho 
parish generally ; ingn and women w ho have handed themselves 
over to iudolenc-o and* nleasiu'o-scoking, tlm luxurious onjoyniBnt 
of a fine climate, the plwisant increase of income to Ik? got by 
comparative cheapness of breadstulfs, and the aluiudaniijent of aU 
tho.s43 outgoings roughly compriseil under the bead of local duties 
and local obligations? Th('y have no duties to btj rerniudod of in 
those moral generalizations which toucJi all and offend none ; axid 
the clergyman who should go into details affoc^ting his conr 
gregation personally, who should preach against sloth and slandei; 
pleasure-seeking and fHilfishne-ss, would soon preadi to »vinpty pews 
and ho cut by all his lidcudsas au impertinent going bevoud his 
office. 

llis congregation too, composed of educated ladies and gentle 
men, is sure to be critical, and therefore all but iuipossible 
to teach. If ho inclines a hair’s breadth t4) the right or the 
left bt^Hind tho point at which they themselves stami, be Is held 
to he unsound. His sermons aiv gravely canvnsstid in the after- 
noon concluA'Ofl which meet at each others houses to discura 
tho ft.\citomeut of tho Sunday morning in the new arrivals or 
the now toilets, llaa he dwelt on the humanity underlvdng the 
Christian faith ? Ho is cbdfting into Socinianism. and those whose 
inclinations go for abstract dogmas well backed ny brimstoim say 
that ho does not preach the Gospel, lias he exalted thu functions 
of the minister, and tried to mvest his office with a spiritual 
dignity and power that would fiiTnish a good leverage over his 
flock P He 18 accused of eacmlotalism, and llie free-idtizon blood 
of his listening Erastians i» up and flaming. Boos he, to avoid 
these stumbling-blocks, wonder into tho deeper mysteries and dis- 
course on things which no man c*m cither explain or uiuiei stand P 
Up is accused of presumption and profanity, and edvised to stick 
to the Lord’s Prayer ana the Sermon on the Mount. If ho is 
earnest bo is impertinent ; if he is level he is cold. Eaclt membm 
of his congTegation, subscribing a couple of guineas towards hi* 
support, feels as if he or she had claims to that union nt over the 
body and soul and mind and powers of the poor paraon in his 
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or b(ir pay ; and the claim ia |r(merally workfjd out in anippota 
not individually danjrerou/H to life or fortune, but inexjucasibly 
Qirgmviftiu^, and as depreasin^r ns annoying. I'or the most part, 
the uidiappy irain is aftie.st when ho atielH to broad do;,nua, 
and leavea personal morality alone. And he is almost sure to i>e 
warmly applauded when ho has a ahy at science, and asserts 
that physicists are fools who n.'^sovt more than' they cun prove, 
becftiirto they cannot show why an acorn should produce nn o.'ih, 
or how the phenomena of flioii^ht aiv. elahorutod. This throwinj; 
of dato-Htones is sure to strike no listeninff djinn. 'llie mass of 
the couj^regationa sitting’’ In the En^dish I^roU'-staiil churches built 
on foroi;,Mi soil knowlittlo and c-ire less about tlio physical scitMices, 
hut it j^ives them ft certain comfortable glow toihink that they 
are so much belter than those sinful and presumpUious men who 
work at gases and the spectroscope, and they bug tlu‘m«elves as 
they say, each man to his own soul, how much nicer it is to he 
dogmatically safe lliaa iulellectually learned. 

Preaching personal momlily iruloed, witli po-'.-ible jirivate nj)- 
plication, \voukl ho rather ditftcult iji <b'aling with a cotign-gation 
not imfrerpieiitly made up of doubt I'ul eli'UK'uls. TaKo that 
pretty young woman aua her hundsMiue iking husband 

who have come no one kriuw.s wOn'iiee, /md are no 0110 knows 
who, but who atteml the sendees with pisiiseworlhy puiielimlity, 
hftvo any amount of money, and are being griidually incoipo- 
rated into the society of tho place. Tlie p.irson may li.uo 
hod private hints conveyed to him Ibun liis friends at 
home that, of tho matrimonial conditiun.s between the two, 
everything is real saNo tho assumed “ liii(\s.” IJut how is he to 
say HO? They havi*. niiido tb(mi.‘^i‘]\es valuable niembevs of Ids 
congregation, and give larger diuia I lori.^ than any one else; (law 
have got tlio good will of the leading persons iu tlie .saered 
community, ami, having soinelhing to hide, are iiatiirally careful 
to please, and consef|uently popular; he eivnscareely give form and 
substance to tho hints ho has Imd conveyed to bim ; yet lus eoii' 
science cries out on the one side, if his weaknefes binds him to 
silence on the other. In any ca.^e. how can he mrd^e liim.self tho 
Nathan t(3 this cpiestionahle David, and, holding forth on tho 
need of \irtuoua living, tluiinha’ out, “Thou art the in.'in ! ’'? 
Let him try the ovpeiiment, and he will hnd a horiuds’ ne.-?t 
nothing to it. ILow, too, e.in he< j>reiich nn honesty to men, per- 
haps his own churchwardens, who liavc; outrun tlie c(mstab1e nud 
outwitted their creditors at one and tlie same time ? how leetuie 
women who dirt over the borders on tho weelt day'<, but p;iy lunnl- 
Bomoly for their sittings on Sunday s, on the crowji with which 
Solomon ondowaMl llie lucKy hu.'^band of the \irtuou.s w'oman? 
lie may wish to do all this; but bis wife and ' lo'.dren, and the 
supremo need of food and tiring, step in he.tWMi, i ini and tho 
higher fuiictioriR of lii.^ calling; and he (nvns Iniii.'elf foi red to 
accept tho world as lu* finds it, sins and short. *oiuings with tlie 
rest, and to take Ijeed le.st he he eaten up by ovev-zt'al or earried 
into personal darkne.ssby his d(v-iro fnr Ids jieuj lie's light. 

Sometimes tho poor man is in thrall to tome one in par- 
ticular rather tliau to his flock as a body; and sometimes tho 
dominant power is a ivomaii; in winch case the jiiiniy con- 
trarieties besetting his position may be nndliplicd W injini{nm. 
Nothing can exceed tho miscnible subjection of the clergyman 
to a feminino despot. 8ho knov\s e\er\ thing, and she governs 
as much as she knovvs. She makes heivelf tho arbiier of 
his whole life, from his conseieuee to his ehildren’s bunts, and 
ho can call neither his soul nor his liome his own. She 

t iroscribes bis doctrine, and takes care to let Idm Ivimw w’lii*ii 
10 has transgressed the rules she has laid down fur his guidanee. 
She treats the hymns us part of her ])eisonal prerogative, and is 
violently ollended if those having a Ritualistic tendency are ' 
sung, or if those are taken whereof the tunes are too jaunty or 
tht» mcasiire too slow. The unfortunate mun feels urukT her ejo 
during tho whole of the service like a sclioolhoy under tlio eye 
of his preceptress; and he dar<^ not even la-gin the opening sen- 
tences until she lias rustled up tlie aisle and has .said her jiri- 
vate prayer (piito conifortablv . .She holds over lii.s head the 
terror of vague throats and slnulnwy misfovtuue.s should lie cross 
her will ; but at the same time he does not find tlint running 
easy in her lianu-ss brings e\tra gi'i>t to Jiis mill, or tliat his 
way is the smoother heeauso Ik- treads in tho fool.-^leps 
sho has marked out for liiin. Sometimes ,«ibo take.s a craze 

against a volimtarv, .soinetimcv^ sin; objects to any approach 
to chanting, imd if certain UM-nh itraiits of the congregation, 
in jiusftossion of the hanuoniuni, insist on their own methods 
against hers, bIio writes homo to the JSoeh-ty and complains of the 
thin edge of tho wedge and the Rom.anizing leiidencies of her 
spiritual adviser. In any case she is a fearful iiillict ion ; and a 
cnnrch ruled by a female despot is about the mo.sl pitiable instance 
we kiKiw oViusolont. Ivranny and bvuken-b.u'ked dependence. 

Ibit the. elergvmen serving tlu-se transmarine stations ure tliem- 
spIvps not often men of mark nor e(|ual t<i their eontempiirariea at 
homo. They are often sickh, wlindi means a low amount of vital 
energy; oftener impecunious, which pivelmh-a real independence. 
They are men whoso career hiw been someliuw arrested, and 
thoir iiat uvos have suilered in the blight that has befallen their 
liopeo. Their whole life is more or less a compromise, now with 
conscience, now with character, and they have to wink at evils 
which they ought to denounce, and hear with aunoyunctis which 
they ougiit to resent. Jn most ca.-»L'8 tlicv are obliged to eko 
out tlieir scanty incomes by taking pupils; and here again 
lio millstone round lhe»r pecks is heavy, ami they pay a 
large moral percontago on their pecuniary gidtis. If tlicir 


pupil.R aro of tho age when boys begin to call themselves men^ 
they have to keep a sharp " look-out on thorn ; and they 
eullbr many things on the scoio of responsibility when that look- 
out \H evaded, as it nec*e.->siu‘ily Juiidt Ijo at times. As tho 
characteristic quality of small societies is gossip, and as gossip 
always includes cxaggoriiTion, tlio peccadilloes of the young 
follows aro magnified into serious sins, and then bomid as a burden 
on lb© back of the poor cleric iu thrall to the idle imaginings of 
men and tho foolish fears of womon. One black sheep in the 
iipilary Hock will do more daniairo to tho reputation of the un- 
ftnpy pastor who has Ihem in hand than a dozen shining lights 
will do him good. Morality is na.Rumed to bo the free gift of the 
tutor to the jiupil, and if llio boy ifl bad tho man is to blame 
for not having made that iree gift Ix-iimcs. 

Ijonk at it how wc will, tho clergyman in charge of these 
foreign congregations has no very pleasant time of it. In a seuso 
evpatriatcMl, his homo ties gi’owing daily weaker, his hope of homo 
preft-rment reduced to ml, his liberty of conscience a dream of the 
past, and all tho in>8tic.al power of his ollico going down in tho 
cun diet caused by tho need of pow-rcuiis, 5ubmis.sion to tyrants, and 
dependeneo on the JIi>mo So(‘iety, ho lives from your to year be- 
moaning the evil chnnecs which have flung him on Ihis barnni, 
shifting, and clt*.-iolatf; strand, and becoming Ics.s and less fitted for 
l-higlniid and l-kiglisli parochial wtn-k— that castle in the air, quiet 
and .secure, wJii eh he is destined never tti inhabit. Ilo is touched 
loo in part, by tho almosphore of his .suiToimding.s ; and to a eou- 
gi*egatiou without duties a clergyman w'ith views more accom- 
imaLiting Hum severe conies only too naturally as the ap- 
pj’opriato pji.sl(U-. Tho whole tJjing provi‘.s that thraldom to 
the mean.s of livino:, or iMtJier to the pi-r.-^ons repi-esonting those 
means, daiuftfii-s all im-n alike — tlioso in cassock and gown as 
w'oll ns thn.sL‘ iu slop .'ind blouse -and that lay influence can, in cer- 
tain circumstances, bo just as tyramnciil over the clerical con- 
Bci(‘nce as clerical iulluenci; is apt to be tyrannical over lay living. 


TUK “SYNOrTIC.VL TATtT.F.S” OF TDK TNIVKllSniKS 
COMMISSION'. 

rilllE Ilniversitios Oommis.sionoiN, at great inconvenience to 
-i- Ihc.uiselvcs ns well a.s to ev<M'ybodY else concerned, have accu- 
niuhiled a muss of information wiiich they have liithorto bi*en un- 
able properly to iligest. Tliey liandsomeiy airknowledge thatpthey 
have given luncli trouble to Bursars and olhm* olTicers by .seeking 
information “in order to elucidale. the inqnirit;s according to tJie 
method w’hich has been piir.sued.” There ii.sed to be a story of a 
mat liemuticiun who droame.d that he was under the sign of the 
stp.iaro root nud could not extract iiimsolf ileneeforth the usual 
iurm of academical nightmare will pri.biibly be to fancy oneself 
Bill sar of unit's collegociigaged in “the eouipilation of elaborate 
lel urns and information in very minute detail’' required by tho 
Universitv (hmjiniK.sioii “in order adequately to di.s<-hargo 
the duty entrusted to it.” Itnunst be ownedthutt1icCommi8.sioner8 
liav e spared licit her tliemsolv i-s nor otliers. They liave painfully col- 
lected di'taiks, and they have rashly attempted generidization. They 
obtained Returns and frauieil Ab,stractH of them, and if they hall 
stopped hero notlijng could be urged agaimstthem except tliat tliey 
bad perhaps given iiimece.'ssary trouble. But unfortunately they 
proei-eded to frame “ Synoptical Tables" from the Abstracts, and 
these Tables have bceii impugned by letteis in tho Tmes, where- 
upon tlio Sucre liny to the Commission avows that tJiey are not 
and cannot be vvhiit tliey profess to he. “ Tlio .Synoptical Tftl)le.s 
wrero never intended,” write.s Mr. lleundell, “ to bo rend without 
the explanations and ([ualillcations contained iu the Abstracts of 
Returns.” It is a pity that the Report did not declare the in- 
tculioii of its authors. Wo should have supposed that a synopsis 
was meant to be accepted as coiTcct st) for as it went, but if wo 
mu.sl end by reading the Alistracts, wx might as well have begun 
with tlu-in. 

We observe that the accounts of St. .lolin'a College, Cambridge, 
are made up on a dill'erent principle from that of all tho otlior 
Colleges, and as the Master of St. John’s was a member of, tho 
Commission, and probably understood the subject in hand as well as 
anyiuomher of it, this divergence on a cardinal point is roin.-irkable. 
Tt ariso.s in regard to Trust Estates, to which tho Oommi.saiouei-s 
tell us that their attention has boon especially called, as indeed it 
could not fa ’ll to bo. A moderate acquaintanco with tho finance of 
uiiy College would suftice to show that those Trust Estates were 
likely to bo a c/m’ to the compiler of Synoptical Tables, The 
Commis.Hloners hiivo suJHciently indicated in the Report the diJFi- 
culty^ that might bo expected to arise. “ Them are only a very 
few cascH In which tho beneficial interest of tlio Iru.^t property ia 
wholly external to the University or CoUi-ge which" holds "the 
trust, lu almost all cases the trusUe-corporatiou has a beneficial 
interest, cither contingent or partial, in the trust estate.” We 
need quote no further to show uiat a correct view of tho property 
liohl by tho Colleges for purposes of cduciitiun and learning could 
not bo obtained without reference to these 'JVust Estates. It is well 
obsi^rvod in the Report that ** trust funds, although not divisible 
niuong the Hoad and Fellows of a College, yet in many cases in- 
dimctly increase tho divisible revenue, inasmuch as they bwr 
charges for chapel, library, repairs and llie like which would other- 
wise fall on the general funds of the College.” Among the objects 
of theso tills ts ai'o the maintenance of or aid towaxds a professor- 
ahip, teachorship, or lectureship ; scholarships or exliibitions, with 
preforeuco for candidates firotu some particular school or districti 
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and power to the College to elect by open competition in defaoit 
of nroperly-qualitied candidates ; prizes; the pwrchn so of benefices, 
ana tho improyoment* of benefices in the gift of the Cullege. As 
an example of a trust fund of which the beneficial interest is wholly 
I external to4ho OoUego that holds it we may take thst of Pule a 
Charity, held by Corpus Chriati College, ()xford, of which liio 
income is about i,6oo^. a year, Tho College receives ono-fourtli 
of the income of this fund for its coi^pomto use, and pays ihrce- 
fourths to certain charitable uses at Cheltenham of which the 
inaintenanco of tho Grammar School of that town is the chief. 
In this case therefore it is clear that ono-fourtli, or iihoiit 400/. a 
year, ought to be added to the corporate income^” of the College, 
while, as ragaids the other three-fourths, the Collefie bus not e,veii 
a contingent or pai'tial iiiterebt. iVs an example of tho opposite 
kind to tliis, we will take the, Trust Piuids of St. .folins 
College, Oxford, of which the income is about 1,350/. a year, out 
of which about 1,000/. a year is paid to the Fereday hellows and 
Casherd Scholara, who bocoiiie on election, if they were not before, 
membera of the College, [t would seem tliereforo that tlio College 
has what may fairly he called a beneficial interest in the larger part 
of these Trust Funds, and that, in order to get at tho income <d‘St. 
John's College, according to popular undeihlundingof the term, wc 
ought to add about ipooL a year to theincoiuo given in the Report. 
The plan of the Coinmis&ioiiers is, however, to keep the income of 
these 'frust Estates separale from what they c.all Corpomte Income 
at^tho outset of their Report, aitlioiigh they lump tho whole in one 
grand total at the end. Jhit it is plain that in no reasonable sense, 
of words can the three-fourths of Ime’s Charity wlycli is spent in 
Cheltenham be regarded ns University or College property, whereas 
the Truit Fund by which the Feixalay Fellow'.-^ of iit. John s 
College are paid might fairly be so regarded. We dwell on the.^ie 
details in order to show the danger of generalizing on this bubjeet, 
or, in other words, of attempting to frame .Synoptical Tables which 
sluill convey at a gluiice ncoiToct idea of tho re.sult of a complicated 
and difficult inquiry. 

This piinciple of separating the Tiaist I’unds frt)m the Corporate 
Income was, however, udopt(‘d by the (.'ommi.ssiijners in all en.^es 
except that of 8t. .Jolin’s College, Cambridge, of which tho Ma.«ter 
was a membtu’ of the Coniniis.sion. Tho total income of lliai (h)llege 
was returned to the Commission at m'arly 50,00(3/. a year, of 1 
which upwards of 4,0(X)/. a year uris(‘s from Trust Funds. ' 
The Abstract of the Ifid.irn for that College hn.s a]qien<led to it a‘ 
letter from the Master to the Secretary of IIil Comniis''iun, gi\ing 
the to'tal income from corporate 'and trust property, deducting the 
total expenditure, and showing the balance. This is as much as 
to say that tho Commissioners may arrange tho figures of other 
Oollegea ns fancy dictate.^, but the .Muster of St. John a College 
will take care tliat its accounts shall b(‘ vemh^red in what lu^ con- 
ceives to bo a business-liloi manmu’. We have no information as 
to tho precise purposes to wdiich ilio Trust Funds of this College 
are applicable, nut pnjbably tho ussuiiqdion that they are for the 
benefit of the College would b«r iieanu* llie truth than the opposite 
assumption that they are I'or exleriial i)urpose.s. Tho same 
assumption, however, might be made as to a larged part of tho 
Trust I'Tinds of otlier College.s wJuch are not added to the 
Corporatti Income as has been done at St. Jolin’s Cullegn?. Jt 
follows tliat when tho Sjnoplical Table shows the Corporate 
Income (3f St. John's College on the same prineiph? as hash(*en adopted 
for other Colleges at 46,000/. a year, it makes that income in the 
judgment of the Master too little by 4,<xk)/. a year. This, however, 
IS a trivial matter compared wTtli that which is made the subject of 
complaint by tho Treasurer of Christ Church, Oxford. The in- 
ternal income of that College from “ room-rents, fees, profits of 
establishment, and other like stmrce.s,” appears in the Abstract of 
Retimis at upwards of io,o<X)/. a year, but the same Abstract show’s 
that upwards of 6,000/. a yenr is disbursed for college servants” 
and “ maintenance of establishment.” TTie Treasurer ccjiuplains 
that this sura of 10,000/.. a year is made to appear in the Synop- 
tical Table as clear income, w hereas at lea.st 6,000/. ought to be 
deducted from it. When this compl.iint is brought by the Timca 
to the notice of tho Secretary, he answers with perfect gravity that 

imiformity^ of principle in framing the Tables wuis precluded by 
tho necessities of tho case.'* We should have thought, if that 
wora so, that tho framing of Tables was precluded also, and that 
tho world might have gone on without them. The Treasurer 
illustrates the treatment which ChristChiirch has und(;rgoiie by re- 
ference to the case of an hotel whoso gross receipts are considered ns 
net profits. It happens, too, that for other Colleges net profits have 
been token as income, and thus Christ Church appears richer in 
comparison with those Colleges than it really is. 

It is, we think, matter for regret that the Commissioners gave 
themselves the trouble to compile these Tahlos. Mr. Carlyle speaks 
soniewhert) of persons w’ho have never seen tho hook of nature, hut 
only some school synopsis thereof, “ from which, if taken for the real 
book, more error than insight is to be derived.” The Secretary to this 
Commission, however, seems to have conUnuplatcd that everybody 
would read all that the Commission piiblished, and wo are bound 
to say that those who desire to understand the subject had better 
do so. The Oommissiuners have caused trouble to the Bursars, and 
incun'ed risk of eri-or, by requiring, whether rightly or wrongly we 
do not say, accounts to be fiirni.shed in forms different from those 
cnstomajry in the Colleges. Thus it appears from the Abstract of 
Returns forTrinitt College, Cambridge, that in tho year iSyf 

Fellows (52 J) ” divided among them 1 8,37 1 1 . It might bo inferred 
from a mere perusal of tho abstmet that there arcf only 52 
or 53 Fellows of Trihity, whereas there are really 60' Fellows'} 


and it is probable that if tho accounts of that ( -ollogo had been 
reduced as tho Bursar Iteeps them tins fuel would clearly appear, 
'he iutcrnal income of Trinity Collogo appears by the nbUract to 
bo nearly io,ooo/. a year, but we observe that the txvo items of 
dishurseniont Collogo Servants” and Maintonawce ” umoimt to 
nearly 8, 000/. a year, autl it is liighly probable that tho ac- 
counts, properly sUilod, w’ould show no ‘Miiteviml income” at all, 
or perhaps a loss. If indeed llic'rc were any distinct advantage 
in framing the accounts as required bv the Oommiasioners, we 
feci sure that tho Jhirs.irs would not miad the trouble. But if 
tho only result of much labour and vexatjon is to enable the Secre- 
tory to frame Sjnoptii'ab Tables which, he assures us, vrero never 
iiwjiTit to be relied upon, we tliink that lau haps the Bursars may bo 
excused for feeling 11 littk' iiritatiou. The Coiuinissioners “regret 
to .say that Sidney Sussex Colk*f:e faihid to give the ri-quirod in- 
ffirnuition,” and we observe tliat Corpus Cbristi ami (^ueim’a 
Colleges, Cambridge, hav(' uiisv^ereil the inmiiries of tlie Commis- 
sioners imperfectly in several respects. Both these Colleges appear 
to consider tho di^trlbution of the tuilion fees ns a private matter 
of tlio tutors, but vvtJ think llint on further relloctiun they will 
hardly m.'iinl}iin that view. It is quite possible indeed that tho 
trouble wliich the Ciunmissionevs nave been “obliged to give” 
may have been more strongly felt because its utility waa not chairly 
perceived. But if tlie Bel urns are n'quiivd in fntun' years, as they 
probably will be, it vvtmld b(> desimble that Bomo miiform bystem 
of imikiijg them should bi» adopted. 


A rnrnT.sTANT vii: \v ov Tin: talk lamp's. 

riinE letters on the l‘’idk Ijmws which originally ap])eared in th(» 
JL Monuiuj Vvut, and have since been eoj)ir,d into other Englidi 
journals, contain vejy lemarkfibli- testimony from what appema to 
b(j an unsuspicious souico as to the ri.*al natiiri' and ellecAs of tho 
recent ecclesiastical legislation in Cevinany. T'lie writer, whose 
nnuie is of course for tdivious reasons willditdd, i'^ staled by tho 
editor of the Vo'^t to bo “a (lennnii Evangelical divine of the 
liigliest distinclion,” and bo looks at fue new laws primarily, 
tliough not (‘xcbisivelv, in their bearing on his own communion. 
Ihit ho is vv(dl aware that whatever objections may bo raised 1‘rom 
the Evimuelical side* have an a fovlutn application to ilie Bonian 
Catlndicj aspect of tho qiu*ation ; and allhtuigli lie pointedly discliiiios 
all symputiiy with “tho theory of an infallible visible Church,” 
he IB anxious that IJonian C^sitholics and I’rotestantB alike should 
liavo fair phiy, and considers tho religious inlercsla common to 
both aevioi.,?ly coniproiui.M*d by the leiigious policy of tho Piirico 
( Tiiincellor. lie. begins by explaining the dilliculty experienced 
by •• an hlvaugelical Chri-tiaii ’ in forming .a judgment on these 
laws, as vvtdl ironi hie jirofound dis.ipproviil of tho Vatican decrees 
vvliich formed tho pietext for their enactment, as from tho 
strenuous endeavours of “ tlie nnini'irius journals fjuhsidi/td for 
1h(' occasion to represent the reevnt icgiMlation as noce^^^sary, useful, 
and in no wav injurious to religious life.’’ lie himself In.lds I'apal 
infallihiliiv to ho only m logical conclii'^ioii iVoni jin'vions “ Roman 
ernn-H,” and disputes tho right of tin' t)Jd Callndics to ju'otest 
against it, and of tho State to regard it us involving tiny fuivla- 
nicntal chnngo in the mutual ndationsid the civil and ecclesiabtical 
nulhorities. These, however, uro mutters of abstract opinion. 
Tho real inlevest of the pajiev lies in its hnndliug (d' tho fivetb of 
tho ease. The writer roundly assortfi that tho origin of tho new 
legislation is to bo mainly attributed to “ the personal decision” 
of rrinco Bisinaick. It whs vvlun tlio lillramontaDO party in 
the Reichstag opposed his policy of centralization, and “he ap- 
peared to have, imido certain diseov erics, of wliieli there has Wn 
no further elucidation,” implicating their loyalty and patriotism, 
that the Vatican decrees wero tirsl dihcovered to he damjerous to tho 
.State, tho C>ld CathoJi(\s we.ro odenlalioiisly patronized, and tins 
“cornucopia of exceptional laws and ivgulalionsoverilovvod against 
the Church '“--and, “ for the Mike of ef[UHlity,” ugjiin.st tho Evau- 
gelicnUUinreli also-— “ which practically issues in tho e8tabli^hment 
of tliu absolute omuipolenco of tho State in tlio religious domain.” 
On this it is obvious to leiuark that, whether or not any inoro 
satisfactory account of the t'rigiii of tho Falk Laws is produclblo 
than the hic I'olu^aic juhro of tlie Imperial Chancellor, none has in 
fact been produced. Tho mvsterious revelations which ho diiiklv 
hinted at in thoReiclutag, of Roman Catholic treachery and Jesuit 
machinations against the Empire, r»*jnain locked up, liko the pleni- 
tude of Papal privileges beforo the Vatican Council, in r>rnnl> 
pertum sui. They must bo accepted, if at all, on faith, and tho 
public must ho content, without knowing tho dream, to vvitnoBs 
tho interpretation thereof in tho system of miiiuto peiMeciitiou 
which our mitlior next procee.ds to exhibit and criticize in detail. 
The salient points of liis indictment wo puipose to reproduce for 
i the benefit of our readerB. 

IIo heguis with tho now regulation on abuse of the pulpit, intro- 
duced into the Renal CikIo of the (.leriiinn Empire in 1871, which 
certainly does appear to constitute a portentous interfereii(*e with 
ordinary liberty of speech. For it empowere the civil Iriburmls 
to punish with imprisonment, for u term not exceeding two yeara, 
any rofereuco to civil atlairs made by a clergyman in his ofiicial 
capacity, w'hether in church or elsewhere, vyhich they may cluioso 
to regard ns “calculated to disturb the public peace.” Our critic ob- 
serves that there are various local ordinances and by-laws, dcsocra tiug 
the Sabbath, banishing religion from schools, s^ukrizing marriage 
and the like, which are most obnoxious to his coreligionists, but 
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against which no Evangelical minister, under this statute, could 
dare to 0])en his lij^-*. He probably spoalis Iroiu experience; for it 
is notorions that B<jY<M*al Evangelical pastors have boon sent to 
prison* under the ]>ro visions of the new code. The next point 
noticed is the transl’cn^nccs by a law of iJl72, ol'tho entire control 
and inspection of all scfiools throughout Prussia frorutlio ecclesi- 
astical to the civil authorities, and tliis in spite uf the 24th 
•Article of the Prussian Constitution still unrepcilod, wliieh pro- 
vides that “ the religious coiniiiunitie.s interested shall direct the 
religious instruction.” It appears tlmt tlie law has been carried 
out in such a manner a.s to supersede all eh'vicHl iufJiuTico in 
schools ; and the writer points out that, it' its (djjnct w'as to ge ivil 
against anti-national teaebingby Poninu ( 3 al hollo iu^‘poctOl^^, it is at 
once extravagant and inoperative. For the iiunjediate ]>iirpos»‘W(jiild 
have been equaUy attained by removing any partiiudur insiM*i*ti>i'H 
open to such 11 charge*, while pricbls who are so mindiMl cun btill 
tako advantage of their instructions for OonliiMuution and in the 
confossional to instil sentimenls of Imstility to the State — and are, 
ho might have added, far more likely 1o do so tlian tin y were befoK*. 
It will now, wo are reminded, dejji'nd wliolly on tln^ c.ipi iee 
of a future Minister W’hethcr Chrisiianity ;diall allogetlier 
hanished from the schools, and u St^’idarist td edue.i- 

tion, after the Dutch model, efalabli.died in its pl.'.*v. The 
clahornto comment which follows on tla* eNpiit-^iou ol tlieJesiiiii 
has an cspechtl valuu in one bceaine hero the writer 

is something more Ilian an impartial wilnc.-d. lb* looks (*n the 
Jesuit^) us Iho avowed ('nemies of llie I'ivanu' heal Cjiuirh, and 
speaks in strong terms (if their “ lav and fjlijeefione.blc inoiallly.*’ 
Nevertheless ho imhesifatingly condemns tin* law aiMinst tln'iii on 
four (lilleront coimt.s. It is ilfingei-ou'-ly Vii;'iie, fr » n i!s sw'rej'iivj' 
inclusion of “ kindred oideiw and Coniii'i'i-Mtion- wJucli it docs 
not deiine ; it is inerpiitahle, for llui Soeiel v is so eomnh‘tely part 
and parcel of the iCom.m CUiuieli that, wlieie tlie former lias a 
recognized legal existence, the latter cannot consi-teiitly hi* e\- 
cludod; it is an arbitrary violalinn of ]ii’rsoiial fn'edom to dictate 
or interdict the ivddenco in a parliculfir ]iiaee of p(*rson.s 
who hfivo not bi?en cori\icted of any mine, himply as bein-jr 
mcmlicrs of a certain corporation ; and lastly the law is imjioUtic, 
for tho Ixnlily expulsion of the Jesuits only tends to incn'c-'c th«-iv 
moral and spiritual iullne.nce, as is tdiown in iln^ eas.* of Iku.iria, 
•Saxony, Wurtemberg and Uaden, from wdieiiei* tin* Order has long 
flinc «3 been banished. “ \ contest with material w'l'apons a'/.iimi 
flpirituul comictiona is always immoral and defeat'* its own ends" 
— a remark, by the way, wliieh does not apjdy to o.:e ili ;n only of 
the PrusHuui ecelcsiastical ]('gislatioii. 

Tlie writer goes on tn examinM the four laws o^ ''^-y iS'/j, w'Kli 
fipucial rofeivnce to tlieir bearing on tin* l'ivaii':e]ii' •' t ’mreh. Ami 
boforo doing so lif3 cites the I5l]i and i<Slli fund imcnial Article" of 
the rrussian (kmstitiilion, wdiicli liad to be alb'rc'l— we have ."e(‘ii 
alreadv that tlm 2.|tli wms quietly ignored -bolore these new law -i 
could b(3 onactinl. Th(*y tnnv run as follows, the woids in it*ilies, 
which it will bo scon amount Nirtually to a repeal of the orlpinai 
Article, having been intorpolab d in 1M73 ; — 

Art. it(. The Kvnngclie.il and Thimnu radiola* (donvlies, ;h mvII ns ••very 
other U'llgiows eonimmuty, ordca- .md adnnri"ti'i tiu'ir own roi.iiis indopm- 
i]ontW^ but y'muu'n fuhjvi t (n the sfdtnft's and /i/ful inipectKm of tfw Stat> , 
Jn the name mrnnurr, ovi^ry religious eoinmunilv ivniitn*" in jmincsikih jind 
enjoyment of the c’^tahlislinuMits, f(tumlations, and rnduuments nppeil.'dniiig 
to its various otijoots, ri-Hgious, edueaUonnl, amt olnn Until'*. 

Art. x3. The rights of nomimition, pruposal, olt'etjon, and confiriuntion in 
tlu3 tilling up of Ci closmstiral (.ilfiei s nre oholi.'ilicd, -o f ir its depends upun 
the State, and so far ns the ri-lits of pat rotis and uilu-i legal pnMiege-, jiie 
not. involved. This providnn does not npp!> to the n\)|M>iulnients ot eli'r^iv- 
mon in f ho army ami other legal iiis\ituii'ins. Morvotwr t/ir law retjulntm 
the privUegoH of ihr ^tuti io /vfiTviKi' to Ihr irnniimf, fh<’ itfipominirui, utnl 
di»tnlS'<al of ctenjymioi anti mtmstei's of rvlojion, ami yi.irs thf limits of ticUm- 
mtieal dinciplinarif poivcr. 

This lost addition Iina cortitinly nil tlio furco of n latly a post- 
script. 

We now come to llm May Laws, whicli our aiillior calls the 
abrogation of the Habeas Corpus Acts of the f/lnircli,’’ since lliey 
deprive the L’omiin and rrotcshmt Chiirclics alike of their inde- 
pendence. "J'irst there is the law of May li. wdiich places all 
educational institutions for cloricnl training under the absolute 
centred of the State, forbids the opening of new boys’ seiijinaries 
ortho iidmission of now pupils into th()st3 nlveadv existing, n*- 
qiiires nil intending candidates for holy orders to pass a final 
examination iu a Cermau gymnasium, then to spe.nd throe years in 
ft (lorman State TInivei*sity or a •SiMuinary approved by the Aliiiist(*r 
of Worship, and lastly to [lass a public State examination in 
scientific subjects. It further subjoctfl all appointments to any 
ecclesiastical ofiico to the approval of the Obyrpr{i‘»ident 
of the district, whose duly it will he to reject immineea 
who have not fulfilled the legal conditions, or have Wn 
convicted or are accused of any offonce punishable with hard 
labour or los.*^ of civil rights, or of whom lie may have reason to 
9 U/)po 8 ti tlmt they will act in contravention of nny actual or future 
laws of tlu3 State or decrc(*s lawfully prniuulgated by the (lovcrn- 
mont. Severe penaltioa of fine and imprisomuent are allixed to 
the breach of any of these rcgulntiona, in accovdanco with which, as 
we need hardly remark, several Frussiaii Bishops haAc oh’eady 
been imprisoned and two nro now threat cued with deposit ioil. 
There is n right of appeal to tho new Supreim* (.'Oiwt for uccle.sinh- 
tical matters, whicli is a purely secular oiu*. 'J'he v/riler com])laiiis 
bitterly of tho tyrannical intorfeivncc of this lav/ in ^c•veral pani- 
culiurs with the liberties ar.d discipline of the Evangelical Church. 


It prevents her ministers from 8tnd}ing, as baa been very oommoii 
hitbei-to, at Swiss, or French, or Faiglish Univer.sities} it ftuhjMtft 
their wliolo theological training to “ tho doraixiKiit hititudiilariffniwft 
iu Frussiau governing circles,” and exacts of Ikein at the end of the 
cour.^ift a soientitic teat not required of doctors or ^urist-s, which 
would bur the ordiiuilioii of a candidate whose opinions coniheted 
with those of the examiner i for it has been openly avowed that 
the aim of this examiiratioii hi to replace “ donoinjnational definite- 
ness" by broad and national euucation,” or in other words to 
inal.o the clercy' nitionalistic. l^Iorcover tho State reserves^ to 
itsflf by this law the right of excluding from ordoi*s or from clerical 
dllii'o nny one who Ims, w hether privately or publicly and inwbftt- 
oviT f4ishi(m, made himself obnoxidus to the existing Government 
;iml tlifVfbv the mainspring of the. Church ‘s authority, the filling of 
il s nlijccs with siiitiiblo persousJs taken away or seriously impeded/’ 
T'liis hiis .already been exemjnified in the case of the lloman 
(’.itliolic Bishops, and tho Evangelical Church will bo no loss iu- 
juriou'ily .afiectetl. 

Tlu^ law of Miiy 12, on Church discipline, prooludofl all foreign 
ooelesi;u 4 ics from exercising jiiriBcliction in Germany, and make» 
sill bill the most unimportant acts of ccclesiaaticftl jurisdiction do- 
peinlcnt on the sanction of tho civil poAverj it also constitutes a 
.Siipivino Oourl of Appeal, consisting of eleven lay members, rix of 
whom musi. bo jiiclges, w'Lich decides finally on all Church ques- 
tions and lins tho riglit of depooing Church officers, bisluqis in- 
clud-'d. Tho writer points out at longlh how completely this law 
tr.aii'i‘er.s all disiaplinary authority— evtfn in such purely spiritual 
mat tors .as regulation of Pcrvici*s, dootriniil teaching, and ministra- 
tion of HJicrauu'iits— to State ollicials, who moreover are sure to 
be inlliieiiced by political coin-idomtions. And it must bo re- 
im*uib(*re(l that no Catholics or J'lvangelicals who Tsally adhoro 
to their proli-Shod cre(*d will consent to act on the now Suprmne 
Court, which is char-red xvith final and irrespcmsible p^rwers, 
while tho Tilinister of Fublic AVovslii]) is invested with a lny 
pa]tri<y “whicli is calculated to slanip Iii^ personal impresaioa 
u|»on tho t-hiireh to a most pevikma exient.” The law of 
iViay 13 forbids, uikIcv severe penalties, tho inftiction of eccle- 
siastical cenMires aileetirig “ the person, property, liberty, or 
ci\ic repnlo” of tboso concerm'd, or having reierence to the 
doing or conli'nqdating of any net luithorizod by law', and also for- 
linl" any public notice being gi\eu of Chmvh censures. On this 
il is observed that tlu* condition (d’ “ ci\ic repute ” virtually ex- 
U'uds the proliibiliou to all Church censures wliiitsncuer, timl thf^i 
ads allowed or roqiiiretl by tin* law may (‘ontravene the con- 
scientious convictioiia of some r(*.lipionis1s, as l^iuikcva c.//. object 
to ('alli.-n. Tn siinmiing up tlm writer reiiiarhs that the conse* 
queiices of tli(*s(‘ laws loj* tin*. Kiiimin Chureh have already 
l).-'*ii deinorif’.lraled. “The Catholic (‘liiirch is disorganired, and 
• luit disorpanixation is the deepest injuiy of ihe (Tcrman lOiuprire. 
The clergy 100 iiiadi* martyrs and the. laity lanfttic.s, and tlnj hearln 
(•i‘ Catholic.^ are daily more and more estranged from tho ImpeviHl 
(fiiverimicnl and tlm faUierhirnl.” Tho elleet on tlic iVdi’-.'-tant 
Church will bo no less disa.sirous, and already “the niiiids ot 
(’liristian and Conservative citizens are filled witli distrust.” A. 
common Consistory fin* tho liUtheran, Feformod, and UnHod 
(•imrclms in th(j province of Hesse, has been impocsed by the b^te, 
and forty-two pastors, w’ho protested, w'wre rutliieaaly deposed. The 
real conilict of tin* Slate is not so much against the RonnmOhffiroh 
as against “ religion and Christianity,'’ and as long as the Inipcriail 
Cliancollor retains ofiic.e, still more er rious cemniettB ore ftuve *fei> 
occur. Tho Avritcr fimls confident that the Oburch will eventually 
triumph, ami the judgnauits of God wall strike tho work of the 
present rulers, but nicanwUi'e ft tenable “period of autforing 
and combat is at hand” for all true Chriatmns. Atheism and 
(huiimunisrn are at the doors, and “those who now niTogwte to 
themselves the right of bonding conscience to thoir will may 
live to leirn lliat he, who sows the wind shall reap the wharl- 
wind.” 

Wc have not left onrfl(dvc8 much space to comment on this re- 
m.arknblo doemnent, and indeed our chief object has been to pre- 
.sent llic substance of it to our readers. Nr>r is much comment 
nce-ded, W’hen thcf . cts speak for themselves. If this is tho verdict of 
a Frotestiinl pastor, who leols tliopresfiure of the new legislation much 
le.ss keenly than his Kormin Catholic fellowr-couiitrymen, and who 
regards the J esui leand \ he iulallibleChurch with feelings which ought 
to satisfy Mr. Newdegiite, avo can hardly wonder that its imroediate- 
victiiuB sliould compare their oppressor to Diocletian and Julian the 
Apostate. It seems that a Mr. Stolcea has just b( 3 cn appealing to 
the Home Secretary to kiioAV whether Professor Tyn^ll has not 
incuiTed the penalty of two years’ imprisonment for violating the 
laxvs against olnspliemy by his recent address to the British Abso- 
ciiition at Belfast ; and in doing so ho takes occasion to quote a well- 
known saying of tho first Napoleon's, that an atheist is not a man 
to be argued with, but to be shot. Wo cannot tell bow for IPrince 
Bismarck shares this enthusiastic faith in theism, wbidh he may 
pussibly regard ns an objectionably “denominational” tenet, hut 
there can bo litllo doubt that, if tw hold Napoleon’s opinion, ho 
would have little hesitation about acting upim it. Happily theti^ 
ifi only one country in Europe at the present day where vuch a 
policy as that wo have been considering Avould he tolerated, 
pivhrtbly there is but one living staleBiiinn who could have ex- 
cogitated or would care to enforce it. 
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HIGH ABT FilTANCK. | 

I T must he acknowledjs^Ml that, ftoxa an ajsthotic point of view, 
the spMulfitive finance of the period is ^ not without its 
xnerite. The proapoctuaca ■which from lime to iitno flescend upon 
ua in such aouuiWt ehowora usually display n hold simplicity 
and eaay finish ■which indicate llie existence of a matured and 
practised flchooL The stereotyped criticism, however, which is 
annually passed on tbo pictures at the Boyal Academy, tliiit they 
show much skill, but little genius, is perlmps still more applicable 
to the eilbrts of financial aii;. They certainly exhibit plenty 
of smartness and mechanical dexterity j but the inuigiuation of 
tho artists is confined within convenliouul grooves, and the 
standard of invention is undeniably commonplace. l\h»reovei*, 
there is a certain monotony in tho continual repetition of the 
ideas. First thoro is a rmi of mines, and tlicn a nm of braocli rail- 
ways j and when one form of ingeimity is worked out, llimv setaiiH to 
le nothing for it hut to fall back upon the other. Tlio moat oi«Unary 
mind is equal to the conception of a mine, althougli a ce^tuin 
sort of cleverness is no doubt rwpiired in order lo produce a 
belief in its actual existence. Finance, in fact, haa abandoned 
its flights and has fallen into rather plodding ways. There 
is a story of a great epeoAilator who lioatod a ('^)inpnny for 
working a salt-mine of inexhaustible extent, wlucli turned •*ut 
to bo tho sea. lint this was in other days. We Ji.ixe 
none of those etrolves of financial genius now, no filghts of 
purely romantic fancy. Kven tho most notorious of tlic luanu- 
locturers of hubblo Oonipaiiies generally endeavour to work tin* 
names of real places and even the luiiiiea of real people i[it») their 
advertisements, and tho illusions which they sedr to create are all 
of a prosaic turn. A trial, indeed, hiis just taken plare at Dublin 
which shows that poetry and roinaneo have not yet (‘utiiely de- 
serted the cold pavement ol the titock Exchange. Jt is perhaps 
unuecftsaary to enter into tho ethics of timuieijil ppeculation, and 
it is at least more pleasant to regard it from a purely ivsllielie 
point of view. To ponio persona it may heoni not a ]»:\rti(.uliirly 
noble or elevating pursuit to bo engaged in urtilicial ollbrts lo 
depreciate other poo])lo’s properly for tho purpose of iVighieiiing 
them into selling it at a lo.ss, and tlioBo who occujiy thom- 
fiftlves ■with such cntorpriM*s are usually peri\‘cUy uwaro 
of Avhut they aro about. It app(*Hrs, however, that au att(‘Uipt 
has lately biHiii made by a romantic broker to pre'^eni the hard 
facta of tho fShare-list in a more elegant and engaging form by 
wreathing them with flos^ers of lileraturt, A bald, prosaic tele- 
gram is received to tlio following eflect: — Sell ton Dorks, ten 
Wova8,teuCaleye, ten IjcavIs, ten^Westerus, and ten Midlands at liest, 
and fifty French"*, and it is answered with tropes and melaj)l»ors 
and a gay nlayfultihss of languugo which would bw likely, if any- 
thing could, to reconcile even a bear to tlie trimnpUnnt tactics of 
his enemies tho hulls. “ On Saturday morning,” tlic broker writes, 
tho fimt thing, tho bird was a clew 40,cx)o/., even taking into 
account tho heavy loss on thosc^ corifounded Eries, Surely it was 
neodlesa to let such a line .^^peednum of ornithology loose j they aro 
BO very rare nud highly esteemed in the bostiiiueeums. However, 
tlio linglish litmturo" — only fiiiK'y consoling a hear with 
Knglisli literature 1 — is a noble arsenal, and it .says, ‘Then? are 
bigger fish in tho sea than ever came (Jut of it.* So we must arm 
ourselves with piscatorial cou.solations against our ornithological 
miHluips.’* It must be delightful to have to do willi a alock- 
brokor wbo gilds one’s imt very pretty projt*ct» of material profit 
witE such philosonhiciil and literary lustre. ** Saturday morning,” ho 
goes on, “ loft mo nrokeu-heartod, as 1 saw it sailing away on a pink 
cloud with a diabolical leer.” Still lie is full of comfort for his 
client, and suggests that Boniethiiig better must turn up, if only by 
way of reaction. ** Tho Imowing ones aro * bulls,* *’ and a turn of 
bulling is apparently prescribed as a change from bearing. It is 
to 1^ roarod that much of this fine writing was thrown away upon 
the gentleman to whom it was addressed. 

In this instance we have a broker endeavouring to beautify and 
idealize the dull and dingy operations in which bo is engaged, but un- 
fortunately tbo materials with which he has to deal are not of a kind 
to lend thlemBelvos to such treatment A new Company, however, 
has just been started which is I'eally in itself averjr fine example of 
the higher order of imaginative finance, and which certainly to- 
quiros no varnishing. This Company is called “ Tlie Qeuornl Ex- 
>penditure Assurance Company,” and we are* told by its promoters 
tW it ban boon estehlisbed for tlie purpose of assuring the return 
of all money expended IVom day to day,** It need hai^ly be said 
that this obj6Ct,if it canbo carried out, will supply what may bo ti'uly 
described asa long^-felt want. Everybody must have been annoyed by 
that inconvenient peculiarity of expenditure which makes it dillicult 
to pay for anything without parting with tho money. Every littlo 
lK>y would like to eat his cake and have it too, and, as he grows up, 
h& would also veiw much like to combine keeping his money ■with 
spending it freely. This new Company will enable him to 
gratify this desire. An old proverb tcus us that a penny saved is 
penny gained, but tho rule is no'w to lie revoTseu, and the way 
to money ia to spend it. It is in fisot a realization in the 
of pmctical finance of the game qui perd gtfpm. It is 
now placea in our power to attain affluence, not by penurious 
economy, but by lavish expenditure, and there must m n great 
many pecqilo, we imagine, wno find expenditure come much more ^ 
naturally and easily to them than economy. The Directors of 
the Company admit that the object they have in view may 
at first sight appear astonishing ” ; but they have satisfied them- 
selves .that it is quite practioablei andi '^like eyety great^ 


discovery or scheme, easy and simple in its operation.” The 
way in which it is piMposw^i to iGlicve society of one of 
its greatest dillicultied is this; — The Ccnupjmy appmnts cer- 
tain trude.siimu of every class Uiroughoiit the kingdom who 
ai*o to pay a snuiU premium lo the Company, and lo distribute the 
Company’s coupons free of charge to their customs s for the full 
aiuouTit of all piu’chascs made for ready nioncv, As won as a 
cualoiner has accumulated 5/. in, coupons, ho will forward thorn to 
tbo Company and will roccivo in oxchaago un Assuniuce Ikmd for 
5/., which the Company imdertakos Uf redeem within a fixed 
period. Every biilt-yenr there will ,i ballot of all tho bonds 
lasued in tin; jnoseiir.e of a Xolary rublic, Tho boiuls which ait> 
dr.iw'Ti ftu* ivdomptifm will ho advorli:^ed in tho newspapers and 
paid without doiiuction. The rest will stand over till ilie next 
Dullot, siiid BO on. Thu tir»t scries will bo limited to 150 ballots, 
at tho laet of which ballots every bond not pro viouBly redeemed 
will bo ]uild. Thril, is to Pay, lhos^^ wdio in\est their money 
in this niaiinor aro to get it back at tho ('nd of Bc\t'iity-live voars, 
if their bonds tiru not drawn for rudoiuption at an oarlioi* date. In 
this way I’aUTi’anulias may cou.solo liijiisclf with tbo rcllcction. 
that tho more his hoiisc.liold eats and driiiks, the m<jre rapidly his 
yoiiugs1(‘i*.H w'oar out thoii* (dothus and hoolp, tho longer his 
owm and liia older soin’ lailor's bills, and the milliner 6 bills of his 
wifi^und daughU'i’P, tho in»jro colossal will bo llie uiagnilicent for- 
tune which will nil the whilo bo steadily aecumuliiling for tho 
benefit of tlio family. • , 

Tlio explaiialiun of this starliing o.xperinient in finance is found 
upon oviiminatioii to l>c, as it.s promoters admit, e.xtreujoly simple. 
It is just this — that the preiuimus received by the Company from 
its trado niembors aro to he invested in (luvoriimeiit and other 
Bocmitius, mid will thus form an uecamulati\'(j fund, from which 
idl bonds will 1)0 jvdi‘i‘un*d. Jt is perhaps liarcUy uccossary to point 
out that this is only a form of discount for cubIi, in which tho jiay- 
moiiL ordisei)iuil is postponed for wevunty live-years instead of beiiijj 
giv4*n at once, li iho ])urchi'iser of goods at ono of the Company^ 
ulhlialcd slRijts wore to iii\eHt at oneo the discount oil ench trana- 
lu’tion, ho would <*f eouivi* ;u‘cinimlato for hiiusnlf the fund which 
tho Company propose lojirovido him with at a riither reiuoto date. 
Tliu iiit<jr\eiitn'a of tlio Cuiniiany would, thoiciord, anpuar to bo 
superlluoLia. thio (dipT.tof the Compauv wmild seem to be to attack 
our \u-o\ erbhd phih»sophy on sovcml important p< tints, undjitis natural 
that the reversal of “ a penny ed is a penny gaiue»l ’’ should bo 
followed by a similar adaptation of “ a bird ia the hand is worth 
two in the bnah.” Dislrust of tho bnth is, however, we arc alVaid, 
deeply rooted in human nature. It is obvious tliat iJio money 
which is to be provided by the shopkeepers in order to fom the 
Company^ ’fire urn Illative iund must, in the lirst instance, bo ox- 
tracled from the pockets of customer. In an ordinary way the 
customer wouhl at once got discount for eusU )>nymoutfl, but, in- 
stead of this prompt and simple operation, tluntj is to be a circui- 
tous process id* aliovviug the money to lie in tin* hands of tho 
Company, and to bo ouipl(jy<‘d emiiely at its «liscrotiou, lor the best 

J iart ol*u century, on tho cliaiieo of its Ixiing got liack again by tho 
[escend.'Uits of tho customer. It ispropohod f hat hlmpkcepera should 
pay tho Ckunpany a premium in order to bo entered on iJieir list, 
and the .advantage they aro to get in return is that ‘‘they will 
transact their bu8ine.s.s i'or cash instead of giving credit.” This is 
an ad vantage, indeed, wliieh they can enjoy at ]»reseut, if they 
choose, wilLout tho assii?tance of the Comp.aiiy. Altogether this 
now piojoct is a very pretty example of id**Hli/.ed liDauoe, although 
it is certainly nut tin tiering to tho^ inleUigonce of tho persons to 
whom it is fidda*Bsed. 


LTABIT.ITY OF ILMLWAY (X^MPAMKS FOB DELAY. 

ri^HE Coiinly Courts oiler valuable facilities for enforcing punc- 
JL tuality on Bailway Companies. ISeveral deeisiouB have Wn 
given in .actions brought by passerjgorB, and all, with ono excep- 
tion, have W*n adverse to tin* Companies. In the most recent 
case, tho Great \\ estuni Kail way Company, wlio wei’o defendants, 
relied upon a notice preli.xod to Iboir time-tables that they would 
not be accountabh* lor any loss,, inconvenience, or injury arising 
from delay or detention, unless upon proof that it arose ** in conse- 
quence of the wilful misconduct of the (kinipany’s servants.** The 
plaintilf took a liral^clafcs ticket from Beading’ to Henley by tho 
train timed lo arrive ut Beading at 10.25 and lo leave ihjading at 
10.30, to arrive at Twyford at 10.40 and to leave Twyford at 10.45, 
and arrive at lIcnUy at 11 A.M. Tho train arrived ut Bouding 
punctually at 10.25, but did not leave liU^ading till 10,39. 
amving at Twyford tho pluintift* found that Uio train t» Henlev 
had just left, ainl there was no other train for un hour, lla took 
a fly and got to Henley in half an hour. The delay at Boading 
■was occasioned priiicipaUy by the want of purtei's to put luggage 
ihto tho train. Tho train was a very light ono, the plaintiff being 
the only first-class passenger. The plaintitf, who is u solicitor 
and ti'eaaurer of the Coiialv Court ot Honluy and other plares, 
sued the defondants for 68. the expense of a fiy from Twyford 
to Henley. Tho plaintiff admilled that ho was coguizunt of the 
notice already quoted. 

Upon these facts three questions aiviso— (T) Whnfc wns tho 
contract between the Company and tlio plaintiiV? ( 2) Whs lluit 
contract affected by tho notice ? (3) W’os tb(‘ imlii o itsoif afioctod 
by ** wilful misconduct ” of the Ooiu^miy’s serviuits 'f 

The answer to the first question ie easy. The contract between 
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the Company and the plaintiff wae to convey the plaintiff to Henley 
in a reasonatle time *, and the question of reasonable time is no 
longtir left at krfje, but is lixed by tho Company a time-table, 
Bubierti to accidents which reasonable care could not provide 
against. This contract arises on the purchase of a ticket, unless it 
be qualified by tho notice ; and thus comes the second question, to 
'which the obvious answiir is that the notice is wVes ho far as 
it professes to attach to the right of travellii^ on the Company's 
own line the condition that the Company will not be responsible 
for any shortcoming of their servants not amounting to wilful mis- 
conduct. Thus far we have adopted tho substance, and almost the 
exact words, of the judgment given in the Ke^ldiug County Court, 
and the anHwera to the firbt two questions ar(3 enough to decide 
the ca«e. Upon tho tliird question, whether there was “ wilful 
misconduct ” of the Company '.s sermits, the .Fudge of tho County 
◄?ourt thought, “with some doubt/’ that there wn.s, and here we 
incline to differ from him ; but if he were wrong his error would 
not alTect the soundness of his judgment on the main question. 
It was stated by the plaintiff, an<l not denie<l by tho doloiidaiiia, 
that “the delay at Tleading was occasioned principally by the 
want of porters to put luggage into the. train.” It app<jars to us 
nn abuse of languag»i to say tluit this delay “ arose in con.soquenco 
of tho wilful misconduct of the Ckmpjiny’a servants,” wliich 
are the words of the notice. The porters at Uoading are 
no mom able than otlier poojih^ to do two things at one 
time. If there nro not iuiough porters to do tho work 
of the station, tho fault must lie Avith tho iiiiiuagor.'? of 
llio CV)mpany or with the Company ilaelf, but in neither 
case should wn think tho expivsMou “ wilful misconduct ” 
iipplicable. I’pon this puint wo me not withniit auth<.rily, 
and it happens fo Ihj fundshed by anollior caso against the 
Kuue (Jompaiiy. In this case tlu* piaiuti/l's goods wore placed in 
a truck to he altached to a tr.iiii passing tho High W^ycombe 
station late at nighl. The train urought some cuttle to the 
station, and the defondant.s’ servants, in order to prevent tlio cattle 
from being kept in their trucks till tlui next day, drove them into 
H yard, from which they fatrayed upon the vailw'ay, and u])sct the 
train, thereby injuring the plaiiitilVa goods. Tlio plaintiff had 
undertaken to reliov’o tlie defondauls from liability for damage 
unless it arose from “ wilful niiscouduet” of their aerxunts. When 
this case came before the Court of tjue.cn’s IWnch ]\Fr. .lustice 
Blackburn said that there was iidmitUally no malice in what the 
Bm*vantfl did, and bo agreed that there luight bo many cases of 
wilful misconduct without inaliej^, but he did not agree that 
culpable negligence was nocopsarily wilful iuis(u)nduct. The cuttle 
wore driven info a yard which com muniea U*d with the line. This 
was not the u8\ud course of proceeding, but tlio <1/ .*1 of doing so 
on this occasion was to deliver the cattle to tlu’ii cv^iedgnees that 
night. There might have been some neglect by the CouipanyV 
.servants, but “ 1 cannot see,” said the h'arned .Tlidge, “how tliVy 
onn pofisibly bo said to have betui ;juiUv of wdlful misconduct.” 
There was nothijig tt) show tli.at what tl)ey w'ilfnlly did — lliut i.s, 
drive the cattle into tho yard — wa.s likely to cause injury to the 
plaintill'’8 goods, or that they had loiowledgo of any danger to 
wdiicli they w'ere exposing ei flier tho eat tie or the train by what 
they did. Mr. Justice (^uaiu remarlvcd on the ditliculty of 
<lclLiiing tho iiegligeuco which amounts to wilful miscim- 
diict »o as to ju.sliiy a eon^iclion for marishiughter. “ .Some- 
thing of the same kind,” hr snid, “is intended lu'ro ; but 
without detining it exactly, it i.s sufficuTit that the l.iets here 
hhow no culpable iiegligtmce at all, and negligence must be 
culpable to constitute wilful misconduct.” 

An a])poal is, wo belii'-ye, inleinh'd from the judgment of tlie 
Beading County Court, and tho Company may rely on the e.iso we 
llft^e quoted to ostnbli.sli that there W'as no “ willul misconduct of 
their tu^rvanls*' causing tho plaintiff to bo didaycd in his arrival at 
Tw'yford. But they will thus only show that tho notice was not 
displaced by circumstances, supposing that notice to bo olherwi.so 
^plicable to the plaintiff, and ilii.s w ill bo tlieir point of ditliculty. 
These notices, to bo valid, must bo reasonable. Tho Company has 
no power to impose unreasoiiabh* conditions on pitssengors, and 
the Judge of the Couuty (huirt has hold this condition to bi' un- 
reasonable, and ho is supported by authority in so holding. In an 
fiction brought against tho (Jreat hiastern Bail way Company for 
delay in stalling u train, tho ilefence w'us that the Company by 
notice aili.xed t<» their lime-tahles declared that “they would not 
bold themselves responsible for delay, or any consequences arising 
tbemfrom.” The plaint ill’, a miller living at Framlingham, held a 
season ticket, and >vbh accustonuMl to travel to liondoii by the de- 
fendants’ milwiiy to attend llie Murk Lane Corn Market. He came 
one day to the station at the usual time ; the carriagi's were ready, 
but tho engine had not steam up and could not go. Mr, Ikioii 
Martin, who tried the case, made short work with the notice 
limiting liability. “ It is,” ho enid, “ mere nonaonso for tho de- 
fendants to say, as in effect they say, ‘ Wo wdll be guilty of 
any negligence wo think fit, and will not bo re.spoiisible.’ ” It will 
bp, observed that in that case tho notice wms general that the 
dompany wmuKl not be respimHible for delay, wlu*rea8 in the 
present case Iho Compiuiy luinouuco that limy will not bo re- 
spousi)?!© for delay, unle.'?s caused by tho wilful misconduct of 
their 'smants. It may l>o argued, thcroroiv, tliat tho ruling of 
Mr. Baron Martin in the Ibnucr cdso is not an authority for the 
decision in the laltei'. There enu, liowevor, we think, be little doubt 
tlmt the notice given by tin* (trout Western Company, is invalid. 
They say that they wiU only bg ivspor.sible lot* wilful .misconduct, 
and," as thei*e may be culpable negligence \Yhioh Is not wiltul mis- 


conduct, they say in effect that they will not be responsible for 
such culpable negligence, whereas it is clear that they must be 
liable. 

But it is a different qitestion whether, under the circumstances 
of this particular cose, me defen^ts’ claim to be disohai^^d from 
their ordinary duty of keeping time would be reasonable, irrespec- 
tively of any notice which they mav have ^von. It will of course 
be conceded that a literal and absolute perlbrmance of the under- 
taking contained in their time-tables could not be exacted ffom 
thorn. Their duty is, as staled by the Judge of the Beading 
County Court, “ to use all reasonable means to convey passengers 
to their destinations in tho reasonable times which they havo cx- 
pre.ssly fixed.” Tho question therefore is, whether they used all 
reasonable means in the present case. It may be allowed that 
the rase is not so stroug against the Company as that which ctimo 
before JMr. Baron Martin. “ Hero,” said he, “ a train is advertised, 
the plaintiff gets to the .station, and finds the train there and the 
engine without steam up — tho horse in tlie stable unhi^riiesacd.” 
It was stated in that case that an hour and a half was” needed to 
get steam up. In the pre.s(‘nt case the want of porters at tlie 
Beading station caused u delay of only nine minutes, which caused 
the plaintiir to miss tho train at Twyford, There have liccn 
judges on the Bench who liiivo leaned strongly against extending the 
Jiiibility of Bailway Companies, and it is not impossible that such 
a judge might view this case differently from the Judge of the 
County Court. If the case came before n jury they might 
probably consider llml unnecessary delay at Beading was combined 
with unneceasjiiy piincluality at Twyford. If tho train must 
wait at Bending U'cause llie porters were engaged, it might be 
lliotight that tlie train could wait at Twyford until tho train from 
Keuding Jiad niTiv(‘d. Assuming that the trains on tho branch 
line to Henhy are under tho coiitix)! of tho defendants, they surely 
ought to Jiave so uiaiiagod as to protect tho plaintilF from the cou- 
sequeueo of d(dny caused, as was admitted, by tho imperfection of 
their own arrangements at JB*ading. Wo think that the view 
which a jury would bo likely to take of Llie case was fairly ex- 
pressed by the Judge of the (.B)uuty Court when ho said, “ It. is 
ch«ir that the absence of porters at tho Beading station, which 
refistmablo care might hav(3 prevented, occasioned the detention «)t 
tlu* plaintiff at Twyford, and as he was able to procure R conveys iico 
by which ho got to Henley half an hour sooiier than the Bailw^ay 
Company were prepared to convey him by tho next train, I think 
that ho W’as justified in hiring it, and that he is entitled to recover 
its cost against the dcfenclants.” 

In another recent case a decision involving the sunjo principle 
was given in the Burnley Comity Court against tho Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railw’ay (Joinpnny. In that itase the Judge lield that, 
nlthoLigh the (’ompatiy do not guarantee the aiTival and depurturo 
I'f the Iriiins at the times stated, and do not hold themseUe.s 
accountable for any injury w’hich may arise from delay, and make 
such loriiis part of tlu< contract with the passenger,” yet they are 
bound to use all ordinary means within their power to perform 
tlu'ir contract; iind if they omit to use such menus and 
show no sidlieient reason for the omi.bsion, they fail to per- 
form the duty’ which tin* law imposes upon thorn of using 
reasonable care and diligence in conveying the passenger to his 
dt‘stiuation. according to their contract with him. The plaintiff 
in that <*uho toolv a ticket at Burnley for Biirasley. The train by 
which lie started ought to havo reached Wakefield in lime for a 
Iniiri starting from that place for Bio'iuley. But the train from 
Burnley to Wulvclield was accidenlully delayed, and the train 
start e<l from Wakefield fur Bani.sloy before the plaintiff arrived at 
W^ikefield. It appeared, how'o\(‘r, that tho plaintiff and other 
p.a».sengers from Burnley arrived at Wakefield soon after the de- 
parture of th(3 train lor Barnsley, and if the station-master at 
Wakefield had known that they w'ere coming ho would have 
detained that train for them. An accident had occurred soon aftoV 
leaving Biiriiley wiiich rend(‘red it impossible for the passengers 
from Burnley to reiicli Wakefield at tho usual time. Afterwards 
an arrangement wins made for ibrwanling these passengers to 
W’akelield, and if, Avhen this arrangement w’as made, tho stntion- 
imwter at Wakefield bad been inlbrined of it, he would have detained 
the train starling for Barusk‘y until the Burnley passimgers arrived 
at Wakefield. The J udge of the County Court held that the Bailway 
Company were guilty of negligence in not sending this informa-' 
lion by telegraph to Wakelield. As the train for Barnsley 
had left Waki'lield bidbri* the plaintifi* arrived there, he had to waft 
several liuurs fur tlie next train, and thus he arrived at Barnsley 
too late to do his business, ami hatl to go there on another day, 
and incurred expense which he now recovered against tlio Railway 
Company. * 

In one of the few rcporB?d cases of this kind that have been 
brought before Judgt's of tho Superior Courts, the plaintiff proved 
only iliat it was Whitsun Monday, and the train by which ho 
travelled, being heavy, was late, and he missed an appointment. Tho 
late Mr. Justice (.’rompton held that, w'itliout some evidence of 
negligence, tim plaintiff could not recover against the Company. 
Among the recent cases in which Judges of County Courts have 
decided against Railway Compenies, Iho boat known is that of 
Mr. Forsyth, M.F. 'J'liia was a stronger case of delay than that 
which has given occasion to these remarks, as indeed the Judge of 
the Reading ( lounly (.Jourt who decided both cases admitted. 

It may not be amiss to observe the light which this discus- 
sion throws upon the utility or ueco.ssity of tliat occumula- 
tiaify oi reports of cases whicii is often treated as a reproach to 
tlie iSnglisli law; We have been trying to ascertain w^nat view 
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which the hulk ia eumciently alarming. The truth ia that the 
liability of Hailway Oompaniea in these ^ cases is being established 
and delined, and while this process is going on it ia nocesaaiy to 
note'eTery word that fidls from the Judges who are concerned in 
what is virtually law-making. It seems, therefore, that not only 
Im r^rtft but alao legal periodicals are inevitable, although cum- 
brous^ parts of our legal system. 


rOACHEKS. 

V^ITH those vacation speeches whicli act iu so severely 
VV at this time of year there is euro to come a scries of reports 
from the rund districts which lu’e infinitely more sensational. The 
poachers begin to be out and busy as well as voluble members of 
Parliament and aspiring politicians on their promotion. I'he aiiason 
tempts them, and the state of the covers. There are plenty of 
tame pheasants about, and the hares have not bec.n imicli shut 
down. A good deal of rainy ■weather, and occjisioiial sharp frosts 
towards^ the morning, are beginning to bring down the loaves, so 
that vei*y soon of a shiny night,” as the old poaching ballad has 
it, it will not be difllcull to dihtinguish the birds roosting in the 
branches against the moonlight. And altliough tin; regular 
poaching season has barely commenced, wo liear already of n 
serious encounter in the Herefordshire woods. A party of adven- 
turers came iu collision vvilh a force of keepers, nrought to bay, 
the poachei*s levelled tlieir giuis without intiiuidiiting their 
assailants. Thiu'o was a desperate han<l-to-hand scufllo and several 
shots were exchanged. Two of the keepers -wure svoundeti, more 


or less seriously. Ono of tlie poacliers rcccdved ]inrt of a chnrgt^ 
in the head, but, as his friends had tlie best of tin* skirmish and 
carried ofl‘ their wounded, it ia unknown whether Uie injury wi^s 
likely to prove fatal. 

It is by no means a plensiint thought thut encountora of this kind 
are becoming yearly more common, and are likely to he more lVef|uent 
still for all we can* see to the contrary ; in short, that murder must 
now bo regarded as an everyday contingency in a trade to 
which a good many JOngli.shinen rogtihirly devote a large part of 
their time. But there can he no question thid' poaching pays 
much better than ever it used to pay. Tlio game is inuro plentiful, 
thoro is a constant demand i'oi* it, and thor«* arc greater faci- 
lities of disposing of it to a<lvanlage. A'ow lliat proprietors breed 
so much for their annunl battaos, to take tlio free run of a well- 
stocked wood for an hour or so is like the oppottuuity of filling a 
bag in a poult ly-house. The days \\ liieh the lord of the manor 
has fixed for those great events of the year to wiiich his friends 
and neighbours are hidden are matter of notoriety and nightly talk 
in all the low public-houses iu his vicinity. 'Pill then liis young 
hand-fed birds have not been diaturbed ; and, entirely unsophisticated 
as they are, for the poacher it ia pretty much a question of fetching 
them OiWay without interference on tlio part of their guar«liana. 
There are dilliculties of course. As the temptations to an on- 
slaught have increased, tho defence has been strenglhencd in pro- 
portion. A great breeder of birds and hares seldom shows himself 

E -wise by undue economy in the number of his watchers. His 
rs’ cottages are distributed strategically, so ns to com- 
i&and nil Iho favourite resorts of pheasants and poachers. 
Night ptrols are out and on the watch, who are presumed to 
study the art of surprise by keeping ^11 thoir movements soemt. 
If tho man-traps find spring-guns that used to be advertised every- 
where in the plantations are for the moat part out of date, modern 
science has invented ingenious substitutes for them. There aro 
wiroft aminged a foot or so from tho ground, &ti*ctchod stiflly 
among the Bheltci*ing undergrowth, so as to trip up intruders when 
they ^st expect it, with the chance of sending oil' their guns to 
the imminent danger of their comrades. And these wires act as 
so many boll-]^\ills, to set chimes pealing aloud when silonco is 
etoinontly desirable. Another ingenious practical repartee to 
unwelcome intrusions is the dummy pheasants that aro fixed 
up among tho boughs in likely places. They betray the illicit 
kpOrtsman into making much unnecessary noise, and ho is lucky if 
hift euemioft are not actiudly watching tho lure at the moment ho 
cc^mencoft his practice. On tho other hand, us poachers generally 
go about preserveB in gangs, the watchers must concentrate 
their forces in order to imme a fair match of it, and hence there is 
an obvious opening for stratagem, False intolligenco or a feint 
at some distant spot draws ftwey the keepers from the real 
noint of tho exDoditiou. and the birds they have been carefully 


0 ^ the lAich are ti^ poaoheinf hon^ of 

time to tee pink, up te of ipformten mote or 
worthy ; although probably it ia not very often that tey stekei 
ui bribing an aetlve aceompiiee into treachery, for a 
poaching connexion is much too lucrati ve to he risked for tSeYftke 
uf a stray half-soyereigu or unlimited ale on some partkollfr 
^ evening. In the days of stage-coaches there used to be some 
I difiicultv in disposing of tho spoils and the pheasants and hares 
were sold for what they would fetch to some one who chSii^ 
oxoibitautly for the risk of getting rid of them. Now that th^ 
are linos of railway leading in all directions, a light spring- 
cart carries the booty to a station, whore it is stowed in 
the van as passengers’ Tuggage j or it is consigned to a safe hand 
in tho nearest market town, if not to a salesman in a huge way 
of^ hiisiucsB in Loudon. There is no tracing stolen property of 
this kind, or idontifrii^ the missing goods by making a demnt 
on tho receiver 3 premi-sea, Tho money is duly remitted in ex- 
change for the consignment; nor is much discount exacted on 
account of tho illicit nature of the transaction. * Thoro is keencom- 
! petition for supplies among tho deafers, and we fear tliat the 
maxim of many of them is to ask no questions. In short, to 
reckless vagal)onds of Hporting tastes poaching would oflbr irre- 
sistiblo attractions were it only somewhat safer. As it is, the 
Iwlance of objections to it is scarcely sulBciont to deter tho 
noophy to when once be has broken ground and been encouraged by 
a certain impunity. It is true that, to say nothing of the chance uf 
being shot, jt is not an agreeable dilemma to be reduced to choose 
between giving up your gun and your liberty or perpetrating 
niurdor. But tlusn there aro (Imwtacks to all trades; and the 
poacher may tiattor liimsolf that, with ordinary luck, he may run a 
long and prosperous career, indulging his iiiciinations for dissipa- 
tion like his betters, witli the niminiuiu of honest exertion, 
I'lngland Ims no special reason to bo proud of her poachers, and 
there is veiy little romance about ihoin. There aro countries in 
which tho poacher, in spito of a certain moral obliquiU in his 
vision, is didtiuguished by his fioo and manly’ beating. lie is tho 
pleasantest of all companions in his native mountains, and is so 
far an eatimahlo member of st^cioty that you may safely trust him 
with anything bnt game. 1 headers of Mr. Bonar’s book of sports 
in the Bavarian Iliglilanda will reiuomlx^r the close friendships he 
forniotl with tho“ free shots ’’who took toll of the famous hunting- 
gi-ounds there. Although they had tho bloodthirsty habit of 
taking quiet ainiat ko<‘pers wlu'uever they sighted thorn, they were 
admirable as husbands, fathers, and in tho domestic relations 
generally. They needed steady nerves and bands for tboir dan- 
gerous <*{illing, ami, so far ns strict temperance went, they lived 
like unclioT^tes, except on special ocensious, rio much could hardly 
bo said for our own lliglilan<lers, v ho use»l to stalk in the 9c.otcli 
deer-forests as regularly ns the legitimate owmera. Living a life 
of rough exposure in tlu'ir damp climate, they drank even more 
friMily timn llieir neighbours, nrrnnging llieir nightly bivouacs 
w'lioii tliey fould at ono of those illicit stills which used 
to ho so many centivs of cojuiviality in the moorlands. 
But they had lirm principles of th»*ir own, and a standard 
of respeclabilily to which they acted up. They killed deer as 
tlieir aucestors, tho caterans, lifted cattle. A misadventure 
might chance to a keeper in fair staml-up fight, and they might 
make free witli their ritles or their himting-la lives when their 
blood was up; bnt they would have scorned to Shoot a iimii 
from an ambush, or to take advanbige of superior strength or 
numbe.rs to maltreat n men "wantonly when he was pnly doing 
his duty to his master. lOxcept for drinking as piucb as he 
can get, the low-coufttry poacher is just tho • reverse of all this. 
He is ebscntiallv a suealc. Ho gOes about during the day with U' 
hangilog cxpvcR&ion that givcsliini a strong family ^ 

tho do"wn-looldug lurcher he hius left tied Up at home, Not Aftt 
he shows himself abroad in tho daylight niore than is necessary, 
uiid when you do get n glimpiio of liim. .ho is generally on tho 
lounge. But , like Mr. Silas Wegg in (ktr Mutual ho takes 

a powerful sight i>f notice’’ in his owu underhand way.- 11^ ^fbes 
sauntering down lanes under cover ol' tJio hedgerows,, past lilcoly 
woods, li>teiiing to the crowing of tho, jwasaiit^ or ho leans over 
a gato with hsmls in pockets and pipe in mouth, contemplating 
abstractedly the gambols of the hares. He starte and shamoles on 
at tho sound of n footstep, and has a slouch in his shoulders ftnd a 
wriggle iu his gait ns if ho were momentarily expecting a hand on 
his coat-collar. He liko ii bt^aal of the night compelled 
against his iustinct to bo abroad in tho sunshine. Although 
he passes a good part of his days and nights in tho open air, 
hi.s face has a sodden, unhealthy tinge, and when no does 


point of tho expedition, and the birds been carefully 

fearing axe dropped and nagged when their backs are turned. One 
can sympatbifte with the growing irritation of men who have re- 
peatedly been tricked in that wav bv notorious characters ns 
to whose identity they feel no doubt whatever, although th^ may 
only' have iuspicion and indirect evidence to go upon, it is a 
vm ot conning nnd low intrigue which keeps up bitter feelings 
on hoik ridftft* ^ koepm have see^t service money 

at their disp^> wbioh they lay out judiciously mnorig frequent 


hi.s face has a sodden, unhealthy tinge, and when he does 
raise his eyes you can see they aro bloodshotn For the best 
part of his gains go in the public-house, wiiero ho and his com- 
rades lay their heads together, blasphoiiiing and whispering over 
pipes and pots. Naturally he is< dissipated, for it is a necessity 
of bis busmesB to bo tbruwn into company as bad as hpmself, or 
worse; and ho primes 'himself with drugged malt liquom 
fiery alcohol for nis long excursions and vigi)s in the night air. " 
He needs Dutch courage, too ; for goihg aflec lawless objecta . 
in tho stillness, and the tekness^ with. the nbt improbable contin* 
genev of being left crippled in a ditch or oarriod home on a shutter^ 
would slmke even stronger nerves than debauchery has left him. 
SneaMng about in constant apprehension or terror, he is of couwo 
savage when not sullen, and naturally he will niaul a prostrata : 
enemy repiorselessly if he gets the chance. . }3ut it is his wile mid • 
teily who have the worst of it, should he happen unluckily to be 
head of ft houschlliV^ It is not diflicuitto imagine what a home 
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his most bC; when he seldom comes back to it except after a caroase 
er a fagging and anxious expedition. His family aufler alike hj his 
good or his bad fortune. His example is bad enough for the parish in 
general, but what must it be for the Doys who grow up under his roof P 
Something may be done perhaps now that schooling is enforced by 
(rtatute ; but yices propagate themselves more easily than virtues, 
and ill weeds proverbially spread and flourish, tf opportunity 
makes the pooeW even more than it makes other criminals, we 
eannot have much hope of the class diminishing so long as battues 
and high preserving are on the increase, and railways everywhere 
place preserves iu the country in communication with the mining 
districts and the slums of manufacturing towns. And it cun hardly 
fail to bo largely recruitod if strikes and lock-outs among the 
agriculturists throw able-bodied labourers out of work. 


THE IISE« OF EKOALIA. 

S IR WILFRID LAWSON, who Ims a keen of tlie 
ridiculous, could not in a rocuiiL speech rcsi.st tlio temptation 
to have a hit at the absurd and faiUuijiic parado with which a 
oonniderable section of his supporters think it necessary to 
carry on their agitation. He auggc.^led tliat il was po^sibie to 
protest against the licpior Irjido quite us eirectiially in a shooting- 
coat as in cloaks and sashes of many colours. It may b(‘ doubtetl, 
however, whether Sir Wilfrid w<nild soiion^ly detdiv that liis ad- 
monition should bo taken to heart, and that tlie (Jood Templars, 
Kochabitos, and others should strip tliennelves of i heir tijj('rv. Jb? 
would bo glad, no doubt, if this foolish pari of tlie bii:jini‘ss could 
bo made lees conspicuous, but ho has j>rol)ably a r-uliii‘ienlac<jiiHint- 
anco with human nature to bo aware of the danger of depriving his 
friends of one of Iho chief attractions of their * 


f attractions of their jiropagauda. Any 
one who imagines that the decorations of tlu‘ Templars are only 
an occidental siiportluity must have au evceeilingly imperfect i‘on- 
ception of the real character of I hat body. The tiuth is that the 
Thalia, aa they are called, constitutii tiie very heart and essence 
of tho organization, which niighi ])erliaps coulrive to exist 
with tho help of the tinsel and coloured scarls if leototulism 
were abandoned for some otlior ery, but would bo tolerably 
certain to decline if the stimulant of uvnamenls and titles wore by 
any chance to be withdrawn. We wiy this of courst^ without 
meaning to throw any doubt on the sincerity of iho Templars. 
They ore probably very anxious that total abstinence should be en- 
forced, but when their entliusiasiu on the subject is analysed, it 
will bo found that a largo part of it inoy be traced lo cnjoyinoiit of 
the public parade for which an opporliiuity is thu- .itl'orded. Hood 
Templariftm would be a very dull atVuir without I'-s badges, and 
flags, and orders of oflicers. The littu-jituro of the sect or order 
shows plainly enough tho irnporlunco which is attached, and no 
doubt justly, to this part of the business. One of the principal 
by-laws of the Cirand Lodge euiicts tliat ‘‘ it is imperative tliat 
regalia bo worn in every meeting of the order at which any part of 
our ceremonial or unwritten work is used,” but memters arc 
at liberty to appear in oil lier olHcor h, Sub-lodge, Degree, or ftrand 
Lodge regalia, as they may prefer. Jii one of the 'i’einplar news- 
papers wo find a number of regal ia-iHaki*rs advertising their goods, 
ana the maniifucturo of this new sort of Ihiimmagciu ware appears 
to have already become a large and prosperous trade. An otlicev's 
set of regalia costa, it se^ems, from 2/. to 5/. j an (»rdinary mcinber’s 
sot in white from 5<i. to 1 2 k. tho dozen ; tlie flecund degree 
from 2«. to icw. 6t/. each ; the third d»*gree from 4^.102/. each*, 
the Lodge from ll. to 3/. each. It is rignilicaiit that even children 
are turned to account as wearers of regalia, a si't for an ofiicer of 
thift class running up as high as 3CW. Another tradesman atlveriises 
“ tho largest and most varied stock of laces, braids, stars, fringe, 
gimp, tassels, rosettes, oiiibleras, and every requisite for persons 
making up their owm regalia— Hriglil ! Cheap ! and New ! j and, 
considering tho number of Coed Templars throughout the country, 
a great impetus must have been lately given to the trade iu this 
sort of frippery. The llag-makers, too, have reason to be grateful 
to tho Templars, who cannot get on without plenty of bunting. 
There is on official T.O.G. ling,” but members have also the 
fullest liberty to indulge their own t.Tst<‘8 in rogtuxl to flags and 
banners. Since Father Mathew’s day most of tho Teetcdalers 
have had a passion for medals, and thi.s fashion seems to be as 
popular as ever. There is a largo variety of “ star, Maltese oros.?, 
and other badges,” with which tho Templars may decorate thom- 
Bolvcs at pleasure. 

It will be seen therefore that a Good Templar is market! off 
from ordinary humanity not only by his peculiar views as to 
abstinence, and a proud consciousness of moral superiority, but also 
by groat splendour of personal appearance. Wc suppose that it is 
only on public occasions that he comes forth roped about with 
sham gold fringe and wonted tassels, and ^Uttering with medals, 
Maltese crosses, imd all sorts of regalia in brass or tinsel; 
but there is no reason why he should not always go about iu this 
way if he finds it agreeable. Wo are nccustomod to hear cum- 
pkuiits of the dulness and want of colour in Faiglish life, and some 
foreign visitors have been disposed to attribute to this cause much 
of the intemperance of tho people*, but this deficiency would be 
supplied if the Teraplars would only be good enough to bring a 
little of their gorgeousuess into everyday use. As fur tho Templars 
^ thems^es, although they do not sleep in their finely, the cun- 
seiousneBS^t they posset it probably nev^ quits them for on 
instant, and gives them a sweet and constant sense of their own 


impo^nce. Itisnoimei^lytheglareitpdglHtarQf tjhel^hleal^b 

frscinates them, but the fia^g that these thxnge serve to dietm- 
guish tlie wearers from the common herd, and to place ih^ on 41 
more conspicuous social platform. However foolish tihe woji^iiig- 
men and small sho|fi{eepeT8 who triclc tliomselves out in 
fantastic stylo may look, it must be admitted that this is a sort of 
folly of wliich they by no means enjoy a monopoly. In this ioo' 
stance the Good leraplnrs have merely followed the example 
of tho Freemasons and Forestera, who employ for tonviml 
purpofiua tho coremouinl and decorations which the Templars have 
now imitated as a means of pi*omotiug the cause of temperance. 

The ti'uth is that this sort of parade would seem to cor- 
rosjiond to ceriain innate cravings of human nature which 
are common to moat of us. Nobody is content to settle 
down quietly in the niidistinguisbablo ruck of utterly obsem'o and 
insiguiliount humanity. To bo a Utllo higher or bigger, or at least 
more conspioiu)ua, than one's neighbour is tho gre.it object of life ; 
DO matter how litilo the difibrence may lx^, it is always better 
than nothing. If a man has but u shoot of tissue-paper under his 
foot while there are other men standing on the bare ground, that 
is always soniotliing to ho proud of as far as it goes. Kven the 
savago takes plea.^^iiro in his stripes of paint or necklace of shells, 
not so much on account of their brilliant effect aa ou account of 
the seiiHu w'liicli he ha.s that they mark him off, if only to 
th(‘. extent of half a stripe or a single shell, as superior to some 
other b-arbaiian. As the constitution of society becomes more 
democrat ic, tlu‘ process of levelling provokes a natural reaction. 
The iiupreH.->it»ii which some 1 ravel le.rs have bmught away from 
the limted Stati-s, tliat in that country all attorneys are o/fir./o 
major-generals, tliougli inaccurate in itself, is explained by the 
eagerness wiih wliich military distinctions are sought after by 
porsou.H who nthi'rwise would only he known by llieii’ names over 
their shop or ulhce, doois. In our own country the classes who 
are stip)U)^ed lo ho iiiiiing for the abolrtion of the House of Lords 
can find no Iwatt-r way of consoling thciUhelves in the meantime 
than hy iuvtmling titles ami badges for their own use. The 
varioiH di'givcs of luoJnher.^hip and grades of oilicer.s among 
the ( Jood ToinidurvS are d‘mhiless much more attiiictive 
than the mero .splendour of tiic insignia. If all the membors 
held precMy the sinie rank, and wore tho same imifiu'in, they 
would enjoy i lie Sit i&tactiou of rellecting that at least they were 
entitled to hold their heads a Iritle highcT than tho people out- 
side who had no ri'giili.i; hut the chance of rising to u higher 
grade in thi ir own body exercises a nuu'li stronger and more insinu- 
ating fiigcination. We have no idea whut may lie tho exact imui- 
bers of the t rood 'rianphirs, but tliere cun be no doubt that they must 
amount to many iJiousonds. A veur or two since, bidbre this 
organization was invented or imported, all these people were 
languishing on a dead-level of dull obscurity. They lived, talked, 
dressed, and went about their husiiif‘ss exactly like the rest of the 
tTCaibody of common peppln ovm* tho eoimtiy'. All of a Kiiddeu 
tho wave of TiuiijOnrism has elevated them, ho it over .‘»o little, 
above* tlui onliiiary and commonplaci? multi tude. They have flags, a 
fancy dn*ss, and a jargon of their rwvn. They can look dow'u ou 
pr'ople Avho are destitute of regalia, and wdiose low existence is 
not ehcoicd and dignilirul by the prosju'C.t of possibly rising 
some rlay to he a W.C., a D.W.M., a W.VhO.T., or oven a 
F.G.W.V.T. ft may be suppt)8ed then that they are liap}>ier in 
priqnution to their iiicrease<l smise of their own self-import- 
amc and ilu ir .-iqieriurity, if only by some infinitesimal fraction 
of an inch, over Ihri rest of the community whu.se iiisigniii- 
caiice is mo extreme that they are not even Templars. 
And if tliey re, illy are made happier hy tJiie rotloction, it may at 
lejist l>e sahl that it is, on the whole, a very cheap and innocent 
pleiisure, and imhody cI'-jo is any the worse for it. It is surely 
much better for worliing-mcu lo spend their money in tinfoil and 
Druuimagem bullion than in drinking vitriolizod gin and hociissod 
beer. At tlie .same time, there is no use in ignoring the fact that 
the success of thi* Templars is not exclusively due to pure philo- 
Bojdiical enthusiasm. 

The rapid development of Good Templarism in this countrx^ 
appivirs io supply fin instructive lesson as to the means by wliiclx 
a cry of miy kind may W made popular with the multitude. In 
tho lii-st place, the ineie cry itself goes for something, because it 
Iwatow.M on those who cry it a distinctive character, and this is a 
little lift out of the ruck. Then there are the regalia, and the flags, 
and tho medal.s, which are the outward and visible symbols of the 
new communion, oiul the gi-ades of rank which every one may hope 
to scale. Nor is this all. The Templars have several weekly 
organs, in which portraits and biographies— the latter, it should W 
said, moro flat ten ng than the former — are given of the most dis- 
tinguished — that is, mo.sL fussy and active — members of tho body. 
To any one who has been oppressed by a sense of being 
utterly lost and confounded in a vast mass oi |ieople, all as common 
and undistiuguislmble as himself, it must be like the opening 
of heaven to find himself meniionod oven in the most 
obscure of pcriodicaks. And here it may be observed how trading 
interests conic into play. Good Templarism hassuppliefi an open- 
ing for various industrial enterprises in the way of newspapers, 
regalia, flags and Linuers, medals, and so on. There ore Templar 
grocers, and priniers, and hand-bell ringcra, and a Templar ^mde 
List is about to bo published. A Life Assurance Office also pays 
fecial court to the Tomplars. H is perhaps only natural tlwt the 
Templars should hold together in this way, and patmise esdi 
other. They will of course push the movement that gives them 
a new importance to the best of their power^and all the tfadesmen 
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lemplarktuii in shcsij derives its strengrii, not eo mncli fwm any- 
tiling In the nature of its prindplos as {torn the akilfhl a^tatwn 

S ira madhinery to the wanta and weaJmeBaes of common hunmnity. 

le ageneiea wnioh drag it might readily he harnessed to any other 
caxavazi. As the groat Liberal party is still apparently much clis- 
tiactdd as to the means of getting itielf moved on a little* at is sur- 
prlsing that its managers should fiiil to observe the advantages 
vrhii^ they might derive from taking a leaf from the Good 
Templaas’ booh. The plan has been proposed of feeding up sound 
midme-class Liberals in clubs provided for the purpose -with all 
the ddicacies of the season and the choicest lifpu irs, selected by 
<^nimittees of noblemen and gentlemen of the iiigbest distinction. 
But perhaps the working classes might he more readily got nt, and, 
from their numbers, they would ho ootter worth having. All that 
would seem to bo wanting is the invention of a dazzling set of 
Liberal regalia of the best tinfoil, with a colTe^^pondiug hierarch v 
ofW. 0 / 8 andP.W.M.k. 


THK CAMBRIDGKSlITltE. 

rpnE Oambridgeshire seems to incrt'aso in popularity every year, 
i The distance is just suited to I ho capacities of the greater 
number of racehorses m those degenerate ilays ; the ('pportuiiities 
for speculation are so great, owing to the lorgti nnniher (»f com- 
petitors, that any horse in the race may he bacKed to win aforliiuo 
•—and that considemtion alone is un fortunately a suflicient induce- 
ment to piake the present generation of owners of racehorses re- 
gard the Cambridgeshire with especial favour ; and, lastly, there 
are usually so many false starts, so many disappointnunits during 
the race itself, and so much depending on getting olV quickly and 
well at the fall of the flag, that the last of the great autumn 
handicaps at hcAilquartera has come to bo looked on iva more of a 
lottery than any other event of the racing season, and, jiccording 
to popular conviction, the issue of the contest is much more a 
matter of luck than of merit. Wo are not altogether satisUod 
that this popular conviction is well founded. On the contrary, 
experience would lead one to draw the paradoxical conclusion that 
the most uncertain race of the year not unfrequcntly resolves 
itself into tm absolute certainty. Four years ago Adonis Nvas 
certainty; a year or two later Allhrook seerned equally a cer- 
tainty, though the race was just lost by misolnuico ; and this year 
Peiit-Etre’a public trials during the Second Cctohcr Moating loft 
DO doubt that, if he did not tuiu|;)le down, the Oaruhridgerthire was 
at his mercy. And, os he did not tumble dowm, the confidence 
reposed in him was amply justified ; for, though opposed by ns 
brilliant a handicap field as could possibly be collected, he won 
from start to finish without ever having to be called upon for 
an effort. It is a foci' that there are races without number at 
Newmarket in which only three or four competitors take part, and 
of which it is more difficult to pick the winnors than of the Cam- 
bridgeshire with its forty runneiH, when among thorn is an Adonis 
or a Peut-Etre. Nothing could ho more decisive tinm the 
form shown by Peut-Etre in the Second October Mtading. It 
is toe he was only fourth in the Cesarewitch; but it turned 
out that ho was saddled so late that he had to Ido galloped 
at full speed from tlie birdcage to the starting-post— a 
distance of two miles and more—aud that he only just arrived in 
time to take part in the race. Defeat, under such circuinatanccs, 
was not only excusable but inevirablo. But, two days Inter, lie 
won the Queen’s Plato in a canter from Lily Agnes, presumably 
about the best throe-year-old in training, Lilian, and Thunder; and 
agaim on the following day, he beat LeoUuus, Trent, Spectator, 
and Lacy, over tlie last mile and a half of tlie Beacon couiDo. By 
these successes Peut-Etre incori’ed no penalty for the Cambridge- 
shire, for which his weight remained at'6‘Bt. lolbs., or i8 lbs. 
less than was carried by horses of his own nge, such as Lemnos 
and Newry. ^ Having proved himself the simerior, at evftu weights, 
of such tried public performers as Lily Agnes, Trent, and 
Leolinus, he had now onW to fulfil his concluding engagement 
with a ilMither weight — a iS^tlier weight for a first-class horse, we 
mean — on his back. The Combridgesliii'e is a wondorfrilly popular 
race with Continental sportsmon ; and they not only enter their 
horses freely in it. hut they are nearly always formidable in it. 
In recent years it has been won three times by foreign horses ; in 
1861 by Palestro, in 1870 by Adonis, and in 1873 by Montargis. 
AVithin the same period French horses have also run second on 
three occasions, Gabrielle d’EstrSo in 1861, Cerdagne in 1869, and 
Finisterre in 1872. And this year Peut-Etre has won for the 
forrigners their fourth and tlieir most easily secured Cambrid^- 
ohiio. These continued successes will proMbly cause the handi- 
dq^per in fritnre to he cautious how he admits the French hornes 
izito their frvourite race on lenient terms. 

Thn popularity of the Cambridgeshire is shown by the fact that 
out of 189 BuhsenbeEB only 58 declined to accept the handicapper’s 
judraieDt of their representatives ; wlule, despite the astounding 
revSkition of Peut-Etre’s true form a fortnight before the race, os 
many aa forty-two horses came to the |^t. As wo have said, 
they formed an exceptionally brilliant flmd, and it may be worth 
while to glance at its eonn^tion. The hones over four years of 
m were rmesented by Tinieterre, Laburnum, Eh^ive, Curate, 
and il&stlesa ana all of these were leniently wrighted, for 
only once has the Oambridgeshire been won by an dd hone. Old 
hovses^k truth, seldom retain that dash of speed so essentiia in a 


mile race. As they grow older, they get more pottering,, as' w 
aa cunning onoutgh to (rive up a struggle wh«m l^ly ooQsmd. 

Of the five-year-olds and upwards just mentioned Labamum htt 
been long known as a rogue on whom no depend^fice bon bn 
placed, and The Curate is one of those nhantom horsee who m 
always going to do a great thing, and who never do it-. Yet oua 
of this lot, Khiklivo, was so influentially supported that at lost lie 
supplanted Peiit-Ktre in the quotations, and actually started first 
favourite. It was currently xvpovteti tl\at be had won euch on 
oxtraordiiirtry trial with Peiirl that the lr*.Uer could not win the 
Camlwidgesliire with 48t. t»n her bark; and when Peai ‘1 won the 
Cambridgeshire Trial Hiuidieap last Monday in a canter from Lacy 
and .seven others, her stable companion Khedive naturally came 
into favour for the great riw*.o of the week. As a three-year-old 
Kln^dive showed fine fovui by runuiug (^noenk AlesHeiiger to a neck 
in the Prince of Wales's Slakes at Ascot, and at the solo of Ijord 
Zetland’s hoiws ho w'us pjirchasod for a large sum by Mr. Chaplin. 
But he has been long in retirement, and was belii'ved to be un- 
sound. After he ap[)inirod on tlie coiir^^ wo are astonished tliM ho 
still retained his pride of })laco as first favourite ; for he looked 
only half trained, and those wlirD had seen him earlier in the day 
declared that he w as lame and would turn out a second Moniington. 
They were not far wrong, for though he did not actually break 
down in the race, he never showed prominently in it. and a 
quarter of a mile from home w^as hopelessly beaten. The danger 
of trusting to infirm or bottled-up horses has been again strikingly 
illustrated in ibis } oar’s Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire. The 
four-year-olds fijrnicd a most powerful division of the field, and in- 
cluiJod many iiuimnls with considerable claims to notice. At their 
head was that great Jioisc Lowlander, whose brilliant exploits at 
Ascot fully entiilod him to the honour of being top weight in. 
the luindicap. At f ioodwood, it is true, he showed but iudiffe- 
rt'utly, yet the handicapper prelbm^d to consider bis Ascot victories 
heforo his Goodwood tle^.ut.'i ; and it would bo well if this princi- 
ple of estimating a horsi* according to his b»^st, not bis worst, per- 
formances was more generally adopted. The four-year-olds also 
included Montargis, winner of the Cambridgeshire iu x873» and 
by many still considerod the best of tlie French divirion ; Franc- 
tireur, 1 fticKstiplev, Gamecocli (third in the Cesarewitch), Flower 
of Dorset, lI»‘Hsh'dcu, and Ills Grace. The last named, who 
was let in at tlio low weight of 5 st. 10 lbs., was iu the late 
Baron Jlothschild's Btabb^s, and has subsequently, it is said, 
been used aa a hack. 80 higlily had ho been tried “with Walnut 
that the second iu last year’s Combridgoshire, though by no 
means unduly weighted, was withdrawn in his favour. But 
ho never w»a formidable in tho race, and the fallacy of private 
trials roceivVd another illustration. Lowlander, Gamecock, and 
His Gmce wore generally considered the pick of the four-j'eiUHDlds, 
hut as the third hi the Cesarewitcli was suspected of being lame, and 
Lowlander ’a weight was more tlian had ever lieen carried to victory 
up the Cambridgeshire hill, Ills Grace was really the cluunpion of this 
division of the field. The three-year-olds were a most formidable lot, 
and in eilditiun to Peut-Etre we may mention Aventuridre, the 
winner of the Cesarewitcli, Lemnos, and Newry — the lost one of 
the finest-Jooking horses at Nowmarket — Benedictine, ausorted tobe 
Die equal of J^ily Agnes, and for a long time first favourite fof the 
Cambridgeshire, Novateur and La Couieuse, Mr. Winkle and 
Mignonette. It had been confidently asserted that the last named 
was as good as, if not better than, Peut-Etre; but it seldom 
happens that there ore two wonders in a stable at the same time. 
Both Lemnos and Newry were giving Peut-Etre 18 lbs., but 
despite such a disadvantage iii weight the splendid appearance of 
Newry gained him many friends. 

There is usually a long delay at the start for the Cam* 
brid^eshive, mid a good many horses are started on the strength 
of tne chapter of accidents which may happen at the post; 
but this year the principal delay was in the weighing-out 
department. It was very late before the numbers were hoisted : 
and even then the names of the riders were not exhibitett 
at all. This was a great disappoinUnent to a large number 
of racegoers, who habitually *back jockeys’ mounts, and rty 
fleets little credit on those who manage the details of business 
at the headquai’lers of racing. No one, for instance, knew 
exactly who was riding Peut-Etre, whose trainer had some 
difficulty in securing a jockey. As it happened, he was ridden 
by a compare tivoly imknowii lad^ and this circumstance, had it been 
known, would have prc^bably driven the horse back in the market 
several points. In jirdice to the rider of Peut-Etre let us say that 
ho did exactly what lie ought to have done. All he hod to do 
was to sit perfectly still and let his horse win, and this he did. 
We havq seen a Oanibridgoshiro lost through a jockey beginning 
to flourish about when the race was in his hands, but the who 
rode Peut-Etre last Tuesday attended steadily to his duty without 
playing any tricks or attempting any show. The race was set at 
half-post two. a convenient nour, but even then a grey base had 
spread over the fiat, and prevented the spectators in the neighbour- 
hood of the winning'post from obtaining any view of the eompotitQis 
till they had fairly reached the crest of the hill. We shall not 
attempt, therefore, to give any detailed description of the race, but 
we may mention that, after an unusually short detention at the 
post, the starter was enabled to despatch the forty-two runueia, 
and, as wo are informed, on ejual terms. We, like nine-tenths of 
the speetators, could see nothing whatever of the race except in 
the last quarter of a mile, and tnen there was litDe to see ex^pt 
that it was all over, Peut-Etre bad decisively beaten everything, 
and had only to go on at his leisure and pm the judge’s box two 
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lengths ahead of hia nearest opponent. Ix)wlander made one grand 
struggle for the mastery at the top of the hill, bat the weight was 
too much for him, and’he was not ridden out for a place. The 
place Ifonours were obtained by two extreme outsiders, Chieftain 
and Lord Gowraii, but Lowlander ami Aventuriere were probably 
second and third best in the mce. Khedive and His ^Oraco were 
among the first beaten, and it was such a ciise of hare and houuds 
in the last quarter of a mile that a great number of horses were 
not unnecessarily pcj-severud with. 


REVIEWS. 


GRKEM AND GROSE’S IIUMF..* 

T he present editors of Hume’s Treati&f^ on Human Nuture 
*take a somewhat peculiar course. They consider Ilume to 
havo been the last great English philojiophtT, and the study of 
Huine to bo a matter of exceeding importance, itut his givatne-ss 
caneista in their eyes simply in the ihorough fearlessness with 
which ho carried out Locko's principles till they ftluod self-cou- 
demned; and the important thing to bo Known by studying him 
3.S the final redadio ud ahmrdum of emjiirieal philosophy. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Greens introduction to these Aolumes is not an exposi- 
tion aa we understand the lonu ; for an e.ypouiider is one who puts 
himself, for the time at Icnst, in tho iiidhor’s plnce and tries to 
asaimilate his thought that lie may help others to assiiuilato it. 
What we have hero is ri controversial critique fri«ni the transcen- 
dental point of view. We have reasons which will presently ap- 
pear for doubting whether, even from that point of view, it was 
altogether ndvi.sable to do this particular piece of work. Apart 
from these doubts, Mr. Green seenw to have done it with much 
diligence and ability, and not without the true speculative faculty 
that sees through half-answers. It is dangerous, however, to make 
sure that one miderstands another man's philosoph'uMil criticism, 
especially when one entirely disagrees with him on the funda- 
mental questions of philosophy. Seeing that \\«5 have the 
misfoi'tuno so to disngreo with Mr. Green, we think it best lc» say 
at once that wo have often found his writing hard to undersliuid, 
and that it is very possible tliat in sundry places we have luisunder- 
etood him. Or rather let us say that tho root of the whole diiVer- ' 
ence between the empirical and the transcendenul philosophy is 
in truth a misimdoratanding not to be r(*moved by argument. Ulie 
discussion of all the disputed points comes round to this at last. 
Tho Iransccndentalist says there must bo an oxplaii.iliou of every- 
thing, and defies tho empiric to explain the nature of things. He 
ask’s;— ^MVhy do you not explain tljis and thatP You stand 
confused before the necessities of thought, and I cannot umler- 
Btand how you protend to g('t on by the mere light of linito experi- 
ence.” Tho empiric anawer.a to this ellect; — I do not explain 
this and that h<?causo at prisont 1 cannot; moreover, for all I 
know, tliere may be no explanation at all. If you ask mo why 
some thing.s appear at present inexplicable, 1 can (uily say, accord- 
ing to the nature of the caj<o, either tliat the question is unmeaning, 
or that I do not know ; and if you find any amusement in asking 
nio why I don’t know, and so on ad injinitinn, you are very welcome. 
In the meantime my finite experience gives mo light enough to do 
my work by, and l lot your necessities of thought take carf*. of 
thLcmselvcs.” From the luetcmpirical point of view, the worth of 
orapirical inquiry is that it loads to glaring contradictions which 
drive one to take rotuge in tMnscendonkil ways of thinking-, from 
tho empirical point of view, tho worth of ineteinpivical critie/isiu is 
that it drives one to cast off all remnants of met empirical 
thinking and confine oneself strictly to answering intelligible 
qiicstions iu terms warranted by experience. However, when 
we come to arguing in detail, tho fundamental ojjpusitioii is 
easily lost eight of or obscured; lieiico there is much con- 
fusion and fighting at cross purposes. One adver.sary chalhmgc’s 
another to prove something which is alleged by that other to 
be above proof, or to disj)rovo something which is alleged to Ix) 
unmeaning; and they minutely criticize each other's solutions 
without reflecting that they are spenlnrig of ditfereiit things all the 
while, inasmuch ns they are hopelessly at variance as to tlie form 
in which tho problem should be stated. 

It seems to us that Mr. (.Treen's dialectic is not free from this 
kind of iiTolovance, wliich practically amounts to unfuirnes.s. For 
it is quite fair to put a question in your own way ; but when a 
man tells you ho cannot answer it in that way^aiul goes on to put 
a c^uestion superficially like it in his way, it is not fair to com- 
plain of the answer he ultimately gets for being an answer to his 
question and not to yours. Now Ilume is, on the whole, as explicit 
as most writers in tolling us what sort of questions ho does not 
mean -to answer. But Mr. Greens criticism often slido.s uncon- 
sciously from dealing with the sufliciency of Hume’s results as 
answers to lluino’s (luestioiw into dealing with their sutficieuey 
AS answers to Mr. Greens questions. And, if not quite fair to 
Hume, this is still less fair to empirical philosophy, which now 
claims to explain delinitely inauy things which Hume could 
not hut leave indefinite, and some things wliich he could 
not explain at all. It is curious that Mr. Greeu Uikes no 
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notice whatever of these modern developmenta, beyond a g^eml 
stalemenl to tho effect that Hume’s followers have done aosthiog 
but beat about thi; bush and attempt to escape from hisconelusioaa^ 
and an obscure allusion to a “roug^r battery ” opened on popukr 
psych objgy by tho physiolo^sts. For anyth ing that appesiw in 
tho discussion, Mr. Green might never have heard the names of 
Herbert Spencer, Darwin, or liCwes. As editor of Ilume he Is in- 
deed not bound to Know more than 1 1 umo did ; but as a controversial 
writer with Hume lor text he frUinds otherwise, Probably be would 
say that the empirical philosophers we have nained have added no 
real speculative elements tofht; dispute. But this is the very point 
which we cull on the trunscendeiilalists to make good. Of course 
we are not surprised when iucoiiqHstcnt writers prefer marching, 
over the ground their e*nemy held the day before yesterday te 
attacking the pobitiou he holds to-day. Ibil W'e confess to some 
fturprise when we liiid a serious and competent person like Mr. 
G’recn ev^en seeming to do such a tiling. Not that w'e think it 
would bo imjmswihio to answer a good deal of Mr. Groon’s criticism 
without going beyond Ilume, though it would bo a delicate and 
diflicult task. Alany objections aio, as wo liave said, only re- 
statements of the fimdainontal difiereiice lietweeii the two ways of 
thinking ; and at UKM't. of tho places where moderu thinkers would 
call in the dnctrifio of evolution, wo conceive that Hume could have 
said (if he did not actuaUv say) : — “ This is one of tho things I do 
not lu-uteiid to explain. I do not say that there will not bo an 
exphinutioii of it some day.” Ami at such places w’O should so 
far agree with Mr. Green as to think that Hume was perfectly 
right in not attempting any explanation at the time. However, 
we can hero undertake uo more than to state iu our own way tho 
remariwM wliich occur to us ou homo of Mr. Green’s arguments. 
We can find no room to deal with the introduction to the second 
volume, which concerns the moral part of tho treatise; nor do we 
much regret it, since the comlitions of ethical controv^^rsy are now 
so transformoci by the theory of evohitiim that minute discussion 
of the older forms of empirical morality is not likely to be very" 
protitahle for tlie future. ^Ve will first fiiko a passage which 
appears to put Mr. Green's general h.ibit of thinking iu a fairly 
clear aiul compact form: — 

The iiunrrel of llic phy'^iologi^t ^vitli Ihe luotriphysieinn is, in fact, dm' 
to Mil iattonaiiiu I’hurln on the part ol the former, tor which the behaviour ol 
English iiU'tapliy'^U'iaim,” m :iU( luptiiig to ns^iinilnle their owui procoiluro 
to that of the naluial l)hlio.sopllcr^, and thus to win tlio p(»pufiir acceptance 
which tlies 4 ‘ alone can fiiiily look lor, has alford* d too inueh excuse. The 
(|uehliou reuUv nl i^suc is not hetuei u two cu-oidinate seiencos, a.s if a Iheoiy 
of the human body wi>re elaimiii^ abo to he a theory of tho liiimuu wmK.'iml 
the thCoiy of tlie soul wore resjstmg llie, aggresuon. The iiuestion is 
whether tlie eonei jilions which all the departnu'iital scjencea alike prosu]»pos(' 
jdiall have an account given of them or no. Fur ilispensing with .such an 
account uUugether (file bfdng .kIioiI) there is mud) to be said, if only men 
Would or could dlspen.M* with it ; but the physiologist, when ho claims that 
his si’ieiiee should supersede metapliv^ic, is not (lispeiiMiig with it, but ren- 
dering it in a nreposterous w’liy. lie aecourits for the formal conceptions in 
ia other word.s for thoiifcht as it is comnion to all tho sciences, as- 
se(|neni upon the arttecedent facts which his sc'ieiice ascertains— the facts of 
the animal organization. But Ihcsa conceptions— the reljitions of cause and 
effect, &e. — are nece'^s.4ry to lonstitulo the facts. They are not an ex poff 
facto iiitcrprotutitiii of thoni, but an intciprotation w'ithvmt which there 
would be no ascert/iimibh! facta at all. To uccount. fi»r tlicm, tlicveforc, as 
the result of the farts is to prorced as a geologist would do, who should treat 
the pre.scnt confonniition of the earth ns the n*sult of a certain aeries of past 
i-vents, and yet, hi describing these, should assiuue the present conformation 
as u determining element in eaeli. 

To begin with tlm end of this, tho fiimilodcx's not go on all fours, 
n.s imlved no physical simile in motapbysichl inafters ever docs. It 
is iimdo plmiMbJc by a tacit substitution of m^h for tho doscripiion 
of enrh. With tlic hitler rending we enn at once accept the pro- 
posed uhsurdity »s true. The geologist must think uml spenk 
in langnnge, nnd wo admit, or ratlier maintain, that tho pre- 
sent conformation of the earth (as we may pmctically call 
it) has been a determining clement in the formation of languagt*. 
If tho earth were not what it is, man and his language would not 
be what they uiv. \Vc must think of and descriho the past world 
iu terms of the pnsimt world. We cannot tell how it looked to 
its lords and masters the inonKtroua efts, but only how it wouhl 
have looked to us if w’o had been there to see. We cannot look 
forward or backward without carrying oiirpresont organ! zed thought 
with Our cjiiceplion of tho world before man existed maybe 
called a fiction in llurue’a sense, or, as Air. Lewes has it, an ideal 
construction ; nnd yet it is true, for it accounts for our post and 
prcRent experience, "and enables us to predict fvituro exjjerience. 
Taking the siiniln lima, we have really dealt with Air. Green’s 
main objection iu tho form of a particular case. For tho gist of the 
objection, as wo take it, comes to this— wo cannot state the facts 
of psychology on tho empirical hypotht^sis except in terms which 
are tliemselves diUormiued by tho facts. This is perfectly true. 
No empirical thinker will now deny that w^e inherit A highly 
organized mind, and that a great part of our thinking has been 
Bottled for us by our ancestors, or, to spt^k more accurately, by the 
mutual reactions of ancestral organisms and their environment. 
We profess only to give what may he called an historical account 
of the manner m which our present habits of thought came to ho 
organized ; and wo admit that for tho’purposes of this account we 
must assume the popular belief in an external world. Thereupon 
the trauscendentalist turns round upon us and tolls us (as Mr. 
Green does ekew’hcre) that our w'orld is “ an arbitraiy fiction,” 
and our science a mere lai^iago, well or ill constructed, but un- 
accountably and without refeence to things,” Having committed 
ourselves too far to he frightened by epigrams, we reply that the 
fiction is in practice found to be useful. Moreover, the fiction is not 
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arbitrary, the adanca is well and nqt.ill constructed, Just in » Iw 
ns it is eonatnioted accountably nnOTrith reference to experience. 
If we are asked why it occurs to us to aspume a real world, we can 
only give another bistoiM answer. As a matter of feet, naan 
has for countless generations been a social anii^ ; and the belief in 
conscious life other than his own individual life, and conwquontly 
in a real world common to his life and others— the world in which 
you and I get on together — ^Is now deeply rooted in every man » 
mental organism. We frankly concede that it is impossible by 
mere force of logic to prove to any one that there is anything real 
outside his own mind. In short, assuming n real world, wo claim 
to be in e fair way to show how oiir thought has become orga- 
nized in the world, and how the world, ns w'o know it, is agiuu 
modified by our organized thought. All Ibis, as it seems to us, is 
rather beside the purely metaphysical question of the oxtcrnnl 
world, save that it helps one to see, as Iluirio clearly saw without 
our present helps, that the only rational form of ])uttiug that ques- 
tion 18 the eubjectivo one. Tlie question, Do external tliinsra really 
exist ? or, Why do things exist r is idle and unintelligible ; the 
question, What do we mean by existence or external rcaliti/ ^ is 
intelligible. 

Tliis last is, in truth, the question which Berkeley sot himself 
to answer, and went far towards answering rightly. This seems 
the best place to say that we distinctly claim liorkeley ns im em- 
pirical philosopher. Even Berkeley’s notion of spirit is not a 
transcendental assumption, but something which he thought he 
could find in experience. Mr. Green seems willing to let us have 
him, for ho speaks of Berkeley with very slight respect. Ho 
blames Berkeley (so far os we can understand) for nut having 
•answered the otner or wi’onglyput question ; this \^o have already 
pointed out as tho general form which transcendental criticism of 
empirical thinkers is apt to assume. In fact, Mr. ( Irccn iv])eatedly 
says in difierent words that Jjocke, Berkeley, or Ilumo, as the caae 
may be, does not assign any reason why there should be any order 
of nature or why it should be wliat it is rather ilian anything 
else. E Of our part, wo see no speculative way to finding sucli 
reasons, and we are content to say with Spinoza (whom wo also 
claim as an empiric in’ all material points) that the order of nature 
as a whole is ultimate and inexplicable. We have now iiii d lu 
show in outline our general dissent from Mr. Green’s mode of 
thought ; and, having done so, w'e hope to bo tlie lietler un<ler- 
slood when we go on another time to more particular comment. 


SAMUEL LOVEK.* 

W E know not how* many of our readers will bo familiar with 
tho miDio of iSamuel Lover, or will remember anything 
more than that ho was the author of certain pi'puhvr songs, and 
of a novel or two of what is called Irish humour. In addition 
to theso chums to reputation, Mr. Lover was also an in- 
dustrious miniature-pamter ; and for some time gave one of<h<jM.j 
eutortaiumeuls/' after the precedent of Mathews, 'which have 
been popular botli in Enohind and America, If such a iiinu Iiad 
been allowed to pass away without any record of his activitii ‘3 
being preserved for the benefit of posterity, we cannot say that we 
shoiUd have been sensible of a great literary void. Men of higher 
reputation art* still in want of a hiogrnnlier. Mr. Baylo Bernard, 
however, is of opinion that a hiograpliy is needed, Mr. Lover, 
lio tolls us, was a “poet, novelist, dramafitt, painter, etcher, 
and composer”; and this “variety of gift" w’as'Mlie directest 
challenge to that division of labour principle which forms the law 
of modeiTi excellence.” It might possibly be said tliut tlie result 
of tho challenge was not lavoiirahlo to the challenger ; for 
Mr. JJO^er can hardly bo deccribed hy his warmest admirer as a 
leader in any depwtment of artistic excellence. Mr. Bernard, 
however, has his answer. Oonius, ho admits, genenilly im- 
plies concentration. Bat it may also be “ diilusive.’^ “ rower 
may diminish with divewity, but it is a phenomenon after 
all that only divides in its particulars to reunite in its smn. 
Such was the case with Lover.^’ We must admit that after toiue 
reflection ^ve are unable to assign any meaning whatever to this 
remarkable sentence. If it meant to say that a man who is a 
third-rate novelist, a third-rate poet, end a tliird-rate artist U 
thereby entitled to be called a first-rate man of genius, th« mean- 
ing would be obviously absurd. And yet we are unable to suggest 
any other meaning at all relevant to the question. 

The conclusion is, anyhow, that Mr, Bernard resolved to write a 
book. lie found, however, on inquiry that materials for it were 
wanting* Mr, Lover hud left no letters, no papers, and no journal 
worth mentioning, and had only just begun to wTito some reininis- 
cences of his chudhood. Mr. Bernard foiuid therefore that his 
whole materials reduced themselves to an article in the Dublin 
Universih/ Magazine, written a good many years before Mr. 
lioV 6 r*$ death, another sketch 1 ^ a connexion, making some re- 
marks upon tho article, the fragmonta^ reminisccDcos, and the 
domestic memoranda ” which he calls iournals. In other words, 
ho had substantially no materials at all except an old magazine 
article. Mr. Bernard, however, was not to be daunted by such a 
trifle. “It is obvious,” he says, that the documents acBcribni 
•♦required considerable addition and connexion to give them tho 
Stthstanco and interest which a biography demands.” In other 
words, as Mr. Bernard was determined to prepare a dish without 
any meat, he had to make it entirely of sauce. Such literary 
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cookery may succeed at limes in skilful hands; though It is hardly 
fair to call the result a biogKiphy. Mr. Bernard, however, ’hod 
known Mr. Wer for a good many years ; he had token an interest 
in Irish novels and songs, and he had been to America. \Vitb the 
qualifications thus naively described he has imt together between 
throe nnd four hundred pages more or less ttistinttly referring to 
Mr. Lover, Wo will try, however inadequately, to ^vo some sm- 
prepait>n of the rr-sult. 

“ Samuel TiOver was born in Dublin on tho 24th of Eobvuhty, 
1797.” That is the best sentence in the Ixiok. It gives a relevant 
fact without siipertluons verbiage; and wo doubt whether a 
Boswell or a Johnson could have nuiterinUy improved tho state- 
ment. The first tw'o cluiptera Udl us that Lover was a delicate 
nnd over-sensitive boy ; and wfl.s therefore sent to live in a fjum- 
housc for a year or two at the age of twelve. Here ho entirely 
regained his strength, and w’as ever afterwards a healthy 
man. In these chapters Mr. Bernard has the advantage of i 
fact or two in Mr, Lover's reminiscences, which are not entirely 
swaninoil, though they are pretty deeply imbedded, in some 
remnrKS about Irish society at tho tiino of tho Union, about 
“ Fighting FitzGerald ” and “ Tiger Roche,” and snch worthies, 
Avliich are apparently introduced to mmind us that Mr. Lover was 
cither not born at the time described, or was too young to bo in- 
terested in such scenes. Then, however, wo come to tho most 
important three yews in Lovers life. He resolved to leave his 
fathers oil ice snd to learn painting. Unluckily, all that Mr. 
Bernard can tell us about his hero’s proceedings is that he does 
not know precisely when Mr. Lover took this resolution— one 
PiU'son giving liis age as sixteen, nnd another us twenly-thn'e— nor 
how he lived, nor whore. Wo do not even un<k‘rstand whether 
Lover hi ft his father’s house, or only his office. The safe con- 
clnri^m at wliich Mr. Bernard arrives is, that somehow or other 
Lo\ or got enough to wit, or, to speak in Mr. Bernard’s beautiful 
hiiigiuigp, to obtain “ that moat agreeable illustration of the doctrine* 
of continuity — on unbroken succession of dinners.” The space 
which woiilu have been occupit‘d with young Lover’s adventures 
is therefore occupied by a long rhetorical description of the* 
rtstoni.shment which the proceeding must have caused to the 
i‘ldcr Lover, and by a mscussion upon Irish art in general. 
Lv)ver, at any rate, b^*nme by degrees a popular luiniature- painter 
in Dublin, and was intnaUiced to good society. Moit-over ho sang 
a song of his own composition at the dinner given to Moore iu 
iSi8. lie was encouraged to the performance, it seems, by 
ch.uiipagno, and we suspect that the same influence must have 
stimulated the applause bestowed upon a Bet of boyish veit'es- 
beginning 

Totlier day Jove exclaimed with a nod moat proAmnd, 

and continuing in an easily imaginable strain. Loven* continued to 
live in Dublin till 1833. Ho married in 1827; and he became popular 
j as a writer of small eong^s and aiories. Mr. Bernard does not seem 
to know any particular facts about this part of his cancer; but lu* 
iills u good many pages by remarks upon the Irish temperament, 
by a sur\oy of Irish songs in general, and some quotalions from Mi\ 
I. Oder’s porfonunnees in that line. Atone period, indeed, Mr. Lover 
began to keep a book in which he entered (he smart wiyings which 
circulated in Dublin society, yonio are old— as, for example, the. 
familiar story about Wolfe’s praisu of Gray’s Ekgg on tho night 
before his gi'eat victory ; and wo cniinot say that any are very 
good. Moreover Lover was a member of a grotesque convivial club, 
founded by Lever, the fun and facetiousiiess of which aro long since 
utterly dead. In 1833 tho miniature of ragauini, which he Inut 
painted, had a great success at the Royal Academy, and this seems 
to have determined -Lover to migrate to London. 

Here, as ho conies within reach of Mr. Bernard’s personal know- 
ledge, we may expect tho reconl to bo rather fuller; but, on tho 
whole, we hav 0 rather less of his personal history than before. Two 
chaptera are eked out by a survey of Irish fiction, iimking us foci a 
guilty Bonsc of ignorance in regard to that unparalleled bJaze of 
genius, wit, hinuour, and pathos which illumiimtud tho })nges of 
Sliss Edgeworth, Ruiim, Carleton, Griffin, Lady •'Morgan, Maturin, 
and others, but throwing very little light upon the author of J/mdi/ 
Andy, We gain perliaps a fresh idea of what Mr. Bernard calls 
“tho calofactive depths of Celtism”; but wo cannot at present 
communicate theso new lights to our renders. Wo arc next told 
that Mr. Lover was very popular in society, and to illustrate (ho 
excellence of his conversation we aro regaled with two specimens 
of his “ ready ploasan tries," not, wo are lianpy to say, tho nest, but 
ihuso which lecur to Mr. Bernard. A fady told him. that she 
.admired tho Irish ro much that she thought she was nu^nnt for au 
I rishwoman. “Gross the Channel, madam,” ho replied, “and 
millions will say you w'ero meant for an Irishman.” Another lady, 
bwiug complimented on the passion which she had thrown into a 
song, said that she was as cold ns “ that maiffile ” — pointing to a 
mniitelpieco on a summer day — “and that’s cold oneugh,.! sup- 
pose” “ Not always,” replied this brilliant wit, “ the tire has 
to be lighted.” A few stories are thrown in of Dou^as 
Jerrold’s witticisms, of wffiich wo can only say that, like most 
of Jerrold’s recorded witticisms, they show that an altornatiou 
of puna and sheer rudeness is often taken for ^Tuine humour. 
Jcrrold, fur example, found a man reading a stupid poem at a club, 

. and dragged him up to its author, exclaiming, “ Mr. So and 
allow mo tlie pleasure of introducing vou to your public.” It 
would have been just as witty to say, “ Mr. So and So, you aro a 
fool,” tliough the rudeness was Inlensilied by knockiug two 
people’s hoods together. After a good deal about songs iu 
general—** songs,” we art informed, “ navo their place in humsii 
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Mstox^ ’’—and a biiaf notice of Mr. Lovur’e pictures and publicU" 
tions^ we come* to the part of the history for which Mr. Bernard 
has proclaimed his special qualihcations. Mr. Love/e eyes became 
and he resolved to increase his income by givinjj; an “ enioi> 
tMment” Like other men of greater reputation, he went to Ame- 
rica to perform, and, as Mi. Bernard has also been in that nw'ely 
tUIM country, there is a good excuse for accounts of its less 
familiar phenomena. Wo are told, for example, that Americans 
are hospitable, though externally cold, end that they have a char- 
acteristic humour, this statement b«ing illustrated by some 
of the usual iacetife. At lust Mr. Jjover gets to the Falls 
of NWara. Wo are tlien duly told that so much bius been 
said 01 those falls that Mr, Bi*.rnard am scarcely expect to 
be more successful in describing them ; language, in fact, is in- 
ivdoquatc for tho purpose ; they tiro Lhorofore described once more. 
Wo are reminded that “ wo live in an age of science,” and have, 
therefore diacovored that ninety million tons of waler descend tlie 
falls every hour; and we are further infonuod that M. Bioudin cro-^bed 
them on a rope. At List Mr. Lover returns to Engluncl, und tlie 
last twenty years of his life, in regard to wliich ou« would ihiuli 
that the matorials must have been more abundant, are sumiimrilv 
despatched in a short chapter — though even this chapter ineAuderi 
adong discussion us to the true definition and characteribtics of the 
Irish lyric. 

A second volume is filled with some sweepings from Mr. Luvers 
drawers, of wliicli wo shall only say tliat they may ))0Hsihly he in- 
teresting to pconlo who hold that Mr. Ijoverw^as a great writer, ; 
and that therefore every scrap from his pen is worth rciuling. 
One other remark must he added. The hook it<ic!i', (‘unsiderod as a 
Jiterary perforninne<^ is plainly one of tlio.se whicli ought never to 
have been written. 'I’Jie style is pompoiia, and soinotiiues niigramnia- 
iical, and the suhstanco is aii incoherent mass of what may pass for 
tolerable criticism. However, Mr. Bernard has a ]ierf(Ma right to pub- 
lish a flimsy volume if he pleases. Wo meredy wish to protest against 
making poor Mr. Lover tlio excuse for buiih a performance. To all 
appearunce, he was a good, amiable, and hard-working man, who was 
not, it is true, a great litenuy light, but who certainly deserves no 
blamo for not e.\celling hks fellow-creatures more decideuly. Hut 
when the few recorded facta of his history are made the imcleiia 
for Bitch n perlormauco, it is impossible that a ci^rtuiii amount of 
undeserved ridicule should not no retlected on his memory. We 
have no reaaon to think that ho was personally vain, oi* would 
have sanctioned such a use of his name. As a matti.'r of literary 
morality, his presuniahlo intentions should have been respected ; anil 
n» he left no materials for ii biograpliy, a flatulent production of 
this kind should not have been lucked on to his luii'u . A 11 that couhl 
be said about him might have been easily said in an article not longer 
than this review; and if such a noli(o had been pivlixed t<i any of 
his works which may still he read, ample ju.^tice would have tc'on 
done to the subject. Biographers have long been a nuisniice, and 
^0 more flagrant cases of uimecobMiry biogiaphy should he noticed 
with tlie blame they deserve. 


SEKIJOIIM'S TKOTESl'AM EKVOl.L’ TIOX.* 

T ins is another volume of the same series to which Mr. OoxV 
book on the Ih’usades belong?, [t stalls with the apparent 
advantage that its unthor is known to have givi n spocinl att('ntion 
to one part at least of liie subject wdiich lio has l.iken in hand. 
Mr. Seebohra bail studied the Oxford Ihifonncrs, lliongh few could 
aee any reason why ho called them tlie Oxford Beformers. The 
name gave everybody quite n ditlcrent idea of the subject of 
the book from wduit it really proved to be. This fancy for 
giving queer names scorns still to follow Mr. »Soobohm. Wo got 
the Oxford ‘Refonmirs again, though Mr. Seebohm does once or 
twice show some little doubt whetlier they ought to bo called 
Oxford Keformers. And wo get other names which, as they aro 
used, arc even le.ss to the purpose. No one would quarrel with 
any one w'ho, once in a book, in a rhi torical passage, sjioke of the 
Papacy ns ‘‘an ecclesiastical tmipire,” and the act of the nations 
which’ threw off its yoke as a “ revolt.” The plirases suggest a veal 
and important analogy. Tb** later spiritual dominion of itoiiio has 
much in common with the earlier temporal dominion of Borne, and 
thelDmness between the two well expressi'd by the words ‘‘ oceJo- 
siaatical empire.” Bui the phrase is essentially a metaphor ; it is 
esBoutially imetoricol ; and no kind of phrase is less suited to be 
used as a technical formula. Yet this is the w'ay iii which Mr. 
Seebohm uses it. In p.ige after page wo hear of ‘‘ the ecclesias- 
tical empire " and tho revolt against tho eccle.‘«instical empire,” 
08 set tochnical phrases, just as one spenks of ^Hhe Thirty Yeiu's^ 
War ” or “ tho French Ilovolution.” Wc can fancy the resiilt in an 
6.\aminatian, if one fell in with a number of candidates who liad 
be«n rendinjv Mr. Seebohm. Even the title of the book ia an 
example of tlie same kind of thing. Why ** tho Era of tho Pro- 
testant Revolution”? No one would quarrel with tlie phmao 
" Prote-stant tie volution,” any more than with the phrase ^‘eccle- 
siastical empire,” as a rhetorical and metaphorical phraso used once 
or twice in the couri'ft of a Iwok. But it does not sound well for 
a title. Why not simply “ the Era ” or ^‘IVriod,” or whatever 
word is best liked, of “ tho Iteformation.” We Lave often had 
our laiiglx when people speak of “ the Reformation ” in l^ngUud 
as if it were a thing which happened in a dotinilo year, as if the 
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ohanges which were the flmil result of thirty yaats of ohaaos badk* 
wards and forwards were aU made by a sinjgle of Panoansent, 
But the Era or Period of the Reiurmation is a ploasa which 
is perfectly intelligible, and which oan mislead nobody. It 
perfectly well describes a period of which the reformation of reli- 
gion w'as the main business and the main result. It has become 
so completely a technical phrase as to be quite colourless and ^ 
commit one to nothing. We fancy that a reasonable Roman Oatholk 
would u.se it without any scruple. But ** Protestant Ilovolution ^ 
has n twang about it ; it has a big sound, such as might easily win 
a cheer in a speech ; it is not nearly so well suited for a technical 
phrase. Mr. Seebohm will perhaps say that hy ** Protestant Re* 
volution ” he means something mure than the more reformation oj 
religion, that ho wishes to mark the spirit of the age of which th€ 
religious refomiation was only the greatest sign. But the Era or 
I’eriod of the lUdbrmation would bo understood by everybody to 
mean a good dt^al more than purely religious changes ; and to our 
miml the received and woU-understood name does its work better 
tlnm the now and aoiiiewhat sttiriJing phrase of tho Protestant Revo- 
lution. ( )ne dot^s not at first sight know exactly what is meant ; 
^onio luiiult^ might perhaps be tempted to thinlc that by tho Pro- 
testimt Bevohilion w'iiH meant tho Revolution of 1688. But this 
wny of speaking is characteristic of Mr. Seebolim throughout. He 
is fond of putting everything in what is meant to be a neat and 
piecise, a new and a rather startling way; but as with many 
attempts tit exlromo Hystein and precision, tho result is often by 
no moans really so clear as ways ul spoaiking which do not in the 
?amo way sujrgortt effort. Wo gel tired of Mr. Seehohm's constant 
flivisiona and analyses and short pointed sentences. A simpler 
way of writing would do the work a great deal Ijotter. Mr. See- 
bolmra colleague, IMr. (.Jox, at least carries us along with him, 
Mr. Seebohm does not carry us along with him, Iwcause he is 
always stop})! tig and pulling us up. All this makes the book 
somevvh.'it iinsatibfactory to road, and it is made still more so by 
Mr. bietdiobiu’rt aiteuipU in the*carly part of it to go into a great 
iiiany matters vvhieli w^eru hardly needed for his subject, and 
w'liicili lie does not thoroughly understand. Wo do not know 
what his line of study may have been besides those parts of his- 
tory which bear upon “ the Oxford Reformers” ; but it is clear that 
1)0 has not that kind of knowledge of mediffival history whicli 
was needl'd by one who undertook tho iirst part of the took, the 
introdiictoiy part, containing tho four chapters headed “Tho 
State of (Uiristi'iidum.” Almost at the veiy beginniug, when 
Mr. Si'ebohiii pivfs a jiicturi' of the general state of thing-^ at the 
time that his Mipposed siihji'Ct opens, 'vvo come across such a 
seiilenco as tliia. lie speaks of tho Saracen conquest of Spain, 
i how the J\lulioinelaus still kept Clraiiada, and then ho adds: — 

But w'}n]*<t rlifckiMl in the Wot, Mohnminodiin firnm had rornitly hcen 
njore .iml move upon ('hristendom from tlic Ko'sl. Turkey and 
IlntilCHi v had fallen into thoir hands, nnd in 1453, i.v. in tho lilehnu' of the 
lathfis of the men of the new era, Constantinoi.le had been token hv the 
'J'm If<. 


Now Huch a confused phrase as “ Turkey ” falling into tho hands of 
Mnlionietan anna is almost worse than the talk to w^hich W'e are 
used uhoul CkTsai' landing in England and the like. Then it can- 
not be said that all Tlungury M\ into tho liands of the Turks, 
llK)U;,di the greater pai-t ceriamly did; but that was not till after 
tlio Turki.Mli conquest of Constantinople und the Castilian conjjuest 
of Clranada, w’liilo anybody who read Mr. Seebohms sentence 
would iani'y that it happened before them. This liowever may 
be only a confused way of talking. But what aro wo to say to 
such a statement as this a few pages on ? — 

In addithm to tho narochiai clergy, there were onlors of pionka. The two 
tliM*f <>f thi-m wT-rc the rival orders of Dominkan and Augustiman iiionlw* 
and ill most towns there were one, two, or half-a-dozea monAsteriO!) and 
rldi-stt'is. Sfi luinuTous were the monks that they swarmed everywhere, and 
hjul become, by the favour of the Topes, more important and powerful in 
many ways than the parochial dergy. 


iNovv w It popsiblo that there can be any man who thinks himself fit 
to write about the ecclesiastical histoiy of tho middle ages who really 
thinks that tho Buminionns and Augustinians wore the two chief 
orders ui‘ monies ? A very strict censor might quaiTol with calling 
either of tl)c.si3 orders mon ks at all ; hut, without going so deep as that 
doe.s Mr. Seebohm mean Austin Friars or Austin Canons P Has 
ho never heard of the Benedictines, tho Cistercians, or, to get 
iiiuougst friars, the Franeiscans ? It is possibly because Savonarola 
was a Pomimeau and 1 aither an Augustinian that the historian of 
tho Protestant Rovoluliun thought that those two orders must be the 
two chief orders. Then, what is meant by monasteries and cloistew P 
Is he thinking of the \m of the German word Elogterf but in that 
case “ Klosler ” simply means the same thing as monastery. And 
•what is meant directly after by saying that the clergy « alone bap- 
tized, they alone married people (though they u^anied them- 
selves), they alone could grant a divorce ’^P Does not Mr. Seebohm 
know that, setting aside the possible newer of the Pope to do any- 
thing. there was, under the system of which be speaks, no poww 
anywhere of granting a divorce, in tiie usual sense of that word— 
that is, the dissolution of a marriago allowed to have b^ rdid 
when contracted? Presently we read: — 

^ere was yot aaotliLT most mimeroua nnd most important cIam aflheted 
by feutlHlwm— the iH'iisnutry. The |)eaaant,s, under the feudal evstem. were 
more or loss reduced to a condition of vawalago or sei-fdom. 


Docs Mr. Seebohm really think that vassalage and serfdom are the 
same thinp, Unit a Buko of the Nonnans^ for instance, was a serf 
FreuehP But this strange confusion rgns 
through oil Mr. Seebohin’s book.* IJo is always talking about 
feudalism and serfdom as if they had something ^rect& tb do 
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ititib one a&olto. Indireotlj, no doulit Uwy hod a good deal to 
do with one another j that is, the state of thi«^ which we vaguely 
OaQ fbudaliaiii undoubtedly tended to jpush down the free peasant 
into a serf. But serfdom and the feudal tenure of lands have really 
nothing to do with one another. Yet Mr. Seebohm tbroughoyt 
his book speaks as if they were the same thing. For instance, in 
p. 49, ho says;— 

Under the foudnl law tiie feudal tenants might not leave tlieir land. 

And we sec directly that by foudnl tenants ]Mr. •Seob.ihm means 
villains. Presently ho adds : — 

By the Um© of Henry VII. feudal servitwlo or villenugc was at un end in 
England. 

It most certainly was not at an end, though no doubt it ceased to 
he of any great importance or to aflect any large claas. 

But wo might really have expec;ted that iMr. Seehohm would have 
had some notion of the nature of the Empire. All thnt ho has to 
118 is : — 

Til© German, or, as it caU<^l itself, “ tho IToly Homnn " Ernpiro, was a 
power which belonged to the old order of things. Like I lie I'ope of 
the Emperor considered himself as tho head of Cliristonduui. lie called 
himself “ Caesar, and “ King of Homo ” ; and, as '^ucce&i-or to the llomtm 
Empire, which the Germans had conquered, claimed not only a feudal chiol- 
tainship over nations of German origin, but alfo a sort of vague sovereignty 
over nil lands. As the Pope of Home was the spiritual head, ho tho Emiieror 
considered himself the “temporal head of all Christian poo(»le.’ 

Does Mr. Soebohm know of anybody earlier than tho son of the 
first Buonaparte who was ever called King of Itome ? And really 
the distinction between a King of the Komaiis and an Emperor 
is not so mysterious hut that it may ho understood by an ellort. 
Directly after this, Mr. Seebohm tells us that “ Switzerland lind iii- 
deod severed herself from tho Gernmn Empire.” Tho time when this 
happened is not told us, but from anotlier p.a8sage it is plain that 
Mr. Seebohm thinks that the Forest Cunloiis threw (df their con- 
nexion with the Empire nt the time of Morgarten. Hero is 
Mr. Soehohm^s history of Switzerland : — 

A.h early os the fourteenth century the Swis^ peasants in tho Forest 
Cantous had rebelled and thrown off tlio yoke of thrir Austrian tViidiil lords, 
and when the latter joined in a eomuion cause agjiinst them, tho Swiss weiv 
victorious in the battle of Morgarteii, 13 15. The* Swiss hud l»»niu'ily lic- 
longcdtothe German Empire, and had tlie ICinpire done justice between 
them and their loitls they Avould have been glad enough to reniaiu free 
peasants of tho Empire; but as the Empire hdped their hods inste.ad (d\ 
them, they threw oft’ the yoke of tho Empire. They W'cro moou joined by' 
other neighbouring cantons, and their dag, with iiH while eross on a ml 
ground, became the dag of 11 new nation, the Swiss confederacy, with iis 
motto Each for all, and all for eadi ” — a nation of fice iKNi'.ants, letting 
out their sons os soldiers to fight for gay, and, ul.ns, not alwMys on the side 
of freedom I 

Mr. Seebohm may possibly, like Sir Walter Scott, fancy tlint every 
Duke of Austria must he Emperor, and that every hanperor must 
be Duke of Austria, and so I'eel a little puzzled at the sight of 
Emperora or Kings and Dukes of Austria who were by no means on 
the Dost terms. But it so happens that for a long time tho Confede- 
rates wore on the best of tonus with tho chief of tho P]mpire of which 
they still were membors. Not oven tho logond of Tell himself can 
be 00 far from tho truth as Mr. Seebohm'sflaviog—w'hm), according 
to all Uie rules of langiiago, ho must be spoakiug of th(* E'orcst Can- 
tons Bpociiilly— that “the Ihnpiro helped their lords,” and that they 
threw otf the yoke of the Empire. JIn.s not Mr. Scchohin rend 
how one of tho alleged causes wdiich led tho Confederates into the 
Bm'gundian war was obedience to the bidding of ‘‘luiser JJerr 
der Kaiser,” oven though that Emperor was tho Austrian I"redo- 
rick the Thu’df Mr. ISeehohm too seems to think that the Cou- 
foderacy was wholly made up of “free peasants.” Fancy the 
feelings of a patrician of Bern or Ziirich on finding himself s('t 
down as a member of such a class. AU these how'cver are at 
most popular confusions which do not directly bear on Mr. 
Seehohm\ immediate subject, aud which lie might Wo avoided by 
sticking more closely to that immediate si^ject; but wo are 
amazed, when we get within his special time, to find tho wortliy 
Netherlander Pope Hadrian tho Sixth set down as a Spaniard. 

We have used up nearly all our space in speaking of parts of Mr. 
Seehohm’s book which do not b^r on his immediate subject, 
hut wo think that we have said enough to show that ho is hardly 
a trustworthy guide ; that ho has, to say the legist, undertaken 
to treat a 8u1bject without liaving thoroughly mastorod it. Wo 
^ve read through tho later part os well as tho earlier, and we 
have looked sneciall^ to the part which concerns England. What 
strikes us tliere is tho extreme lueagmness of the account 
which Mr. Seebohm gives of the English Beformation. Wo 
hardly reach the stage at which we can begin to talk of 
accuracy or inaccuracy, there is so very little matter of any 
kind; yet the space which Mr. Seebohm has given to u long 
extract fipom Mr. Froudo describing the death of Sir Thomas 
More would have given room, if room was what was needed, 
for explaining a groat deal which Mr. Seebohm has slurred 
over. StiU, that we may not part on alto^thor bad terms with 
Mr. Seebohm, we will end with an exti^t which puts forth a great 
t^ruth plainly enough. At the beginning of ^e of his last adap- 
ters bo puts the warning, ** We ought never to foiget tiiat the 
Roman Catholic Church of our own times is, in fact, a n^ormed 
Church, as well os Protestant Ohurohea.” One of the neatest 
sonices of popular error is identifying the modem Roman Ua^olio 
system, as fixed and stiffened at the Council of Trent, with tho 
gystem of the mbdieevol Church before the Refonnation. Against 
iSm pnor the words of Mi. Seebohm may serve as a useful 
protest 



HIKAYAT-T.ABDn.E 

T here is a certain class of Indian jourmtlists who are difeiD 
fretting because we cannot get a frank aud deeidod expiMotma 
of native wishes and ideas. We might, they say, meet with 
startling revelations. We should see a foreign rule paiat^ in ito 
true colours, with die light nlaces Ml dfu:k, ^nd the wadows made 
a tritio darker ; difficulties of administration might, however, vaniA 
under tho process, and financial problems would be trimupbattljly 
solved. It is admitted by these wndters that our self-1o^<e might be 
wounded, and that we should find out that India is not to begovenMMl 
by flowery minutes and laudatory Bluo-bopks. But, at some loss idf 
national vanity, we should know how wo had faded in spite of 
excellent intentions, why we manufactured sandals that always 
pinched the wearers, how completely we misunderstood tlie 
Oriental lempeniment, how wrong we had been in prematui^ 
forcing on tho natives our insular maxims aud our rigid rules, m 
short, we might he lucky enough to secure a genuine political 
treatise which should somehow combine the minute knowledge jof 
Abul Fazl w'ith tho condensed tliought and the pregnant maxuas 
of Tacitus. These hopes will cerlaiuly not be realized by UiD 
publication of the memoir before us. Vet it is a novel, amusing, 
and an interesting book. The author was a Maliommodau, bom at 
Malacca in 1797. His fathoc lyinio from the Deccan, or youthem 
India, and his grandfather was a pure Arab of Yemen. His 
mother was a Mslay. Besides tlm Malay longua^, which he 
spoke from his childhood, ho became a proficient in Urdu or Hin- 
dustani, in Tamil, one of tho Dravidian languages, and in Amhic. 
Ho also appears to have acquired some kuowlod^ of English, lo 
1843. being then forty-six years of age, ho wrote hjs afitobiogniphy, 
and he died about twelve or fourteen years aflerwnnls, at tho 
age of fifty -eight or sixty. The work has been given to the world 
with a copious eommeutary on tho sayings and doings of the 
author, by Mr. .1. T. Thomson, who had kuowa Abdullah in the 
Straits Settlements. Of the worth of his notes aud explanations 
we shall presently speak. As regards Abdullah liimself," we jauat 
at once state our belief that his disclosures will not make the task 
of governing our OrieuUil dependency one wdiit easier than it has 
been. He has not conveyed to i‘xp«‘V‘iencud administrators any 
clue which lliev had not obtained previously, nor has he presented 
them with sinking and original suggestions as to the proper mode 
of taxinij aliens, or of usiug a giaiita strength with^ equity aud 
moderation. But his memoir abounds with genuine native proverbs 
an<l Apt local illustrationfl. S^voral of his portraits of persons, 
obscure or emiucml, arc ailmirable. In spite of some exaggerations, 
which are too obvious to deceive, an air of earuestaiess and truth- 
1 fulness per\ tho whole memoir. And in his remarks on new 
j discoveries, scientific appliances, and Eiu’opean skill and resources, 

I there is a na'i vet^, a simplicity, and a candour which at times 
' remind us of Herodotus. He appears to have boon both a kind 
father and a good husbaml, and he shows a tolerathm on religioue 
malters which, for one uourished in an atmospbero of bigoUy and 
fanaticism, is as pniiseworthy us it is j-ai'c. 

The youth of Abilulkih w'lis spent pii'ttv much like that of 
young Mussuliujins in gmienil. He was under the dominion of a 
father who certainly never forgot one of Solomon’s cxcolleat 
inaxiiuB, and of a preceptor who vied with or outdid Cb'hiliuS 
and ^queers. But it w’os a proud day for young Abdullah when 
ho drew out correctly, and without supervision, a bond for a sum 
of 300 dollars duo from his father to a Chinoso merchant. In 
Easlem countries, we should explain, practice in forms in use in 
legal and mercantile business is part of the scholastic course. 
To dmw out a quittance, a lease, a mortgagi>, a petition asking 
for employment, a ‘letter of thanks or congratulation, is in 
indigemms institutions as much a part of the regular woili as are 
Crook lambics niid laitin hexameters at l\ton or Harrow. From 
this time Abdullah's destiny was fixed. Ho taught languages, and 
he drafted letters and papers. He was witness to tho occupation 
of Malacca by tho English, to the subsequent entry of the Dutch, 
and to their abandonment of the settlement at the close of tho war, 
His capacity for husinesH brought him in contact with cooncillois 
and governors, captains of ships, preachers of religion, active 
police magistrates, and hectoring town majors. Some of his 
portraits^ if not absolute photographs, oi'o quite equal to passages 
ill Jloflji Babtty and are h^ter than the recent Diary of the Shah. 
Colonel Farquhar, tlie Govenior of Malacca, is described as a man 
of good parts, aud of an open hand, who was accessible to every one, 
and who made no diffei'ence betweon rich and poor. He appears to 
have been one of those aebuiniatrators who carried out literally Sir 
John Malcolm’s maxim of *^opeinug to suitors the four doors of 
the house.” Sir Stamford Rallies is depicted in the same light. Ho 
was courteous, thoughtful, a uatumlist, well versed in the Malay 
language, and very inquisitive about native oustoms and habita. 
His physique is describiM with a minutaness which would be 
olfensive were it not for the good inteiitioiiB and the evident 
sincerity of the writer His brow was brood; the signoflor^ 
hearteduess. His head betokened his p^od understanding; his 
hair, being fair, betokened courage ; his ean, heiaig large, be- 
tokened quick hearing ; hifl eyebrows w'ere thick, and his left eye 

S ainted a little ” ; and so on for half a dozen more lines. Lonl 
into, who was Governor-Qeneral of India, and visited Malacca 
when Abdullah was about fifteen, was at first sight disappointing. 
The author had looked for a man of high stature, lordly hearing, 
and gorgeous diess. Instoad of this he saw o man step aslm^, 

• fnm ibe Baha^it (Bh\ AJMkadar) ^unaAi. 

With Conunentf by J. T. Thomson, F^.G.a, Author of “ Some Gbnipw 
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ujider of .04i)iQiiOt)| wm '‘inWdle-agod, thin in body, of 

sofh joaon Bwoet countenattce ” j but so slow weto his 

i|»ftip&Sj1(;hat could not carry twenty cutties, or thirty 

HoWvrery :lfaie Governor-General sooros to Wo won 
httlMrti his manners and address, though he wore only a 
tarOugers the same, nor was there anything neculiar.” 
Of the leading men, with the exception of Sir Statnfora RaiHes, 
hone dared to grasp his band : ’’ “ they took oil* their hats and 
Wt their bodies.” 

- But every one was not kind and courteous like these mighty 
potentates. And the peculiarities of a certain Mr. H., u coloucl or 
commandant of Sopoys^ supply the materials for a very difierent 
icture. ^ This person was “ of a very mischievous and wicked 
isposition.^ lie made his dog cat^h vagranta. Ilo set little bi»ys 
to fight for coopers until they got swhlleu faoojj and bloody nofl<‘9 *. 
and wicked lads, who ran away from school, attracted by th-se 
coppers, collcotod there to spar, to the gretit IciTor of respcjctahle 
people. When tired of miniature pri /e-fights, ho indiovd all 
Malacca to begin cwk-figbting ; and then ho let o\it ducks into the 
sea, chased them with dogs, or fired at them with ball partridge. 
Asa climax of iniquity he appears to have anticipated i furlingham, 
for he bought wild pigeons, and when he was standing ready 
with his gun, ho ordoi*od his men to let them loose one by otic* 
for him to fire at. Thus some were struck and fell dead, others 
flew away.” Also he shot apes, which, by llie way, ho would 
have done at his life’s peril inid there been a polony of Ilindoos 
at Malacca. He squandered money amongst minions, and was “ a 
8cam}» of a g(intlemnn.” AVo regret to say that idle subalterns at 
a loose cud, in isolated priiitonnieuls, may iinvo done this kind 
of thing. Hr. Milne and Dr. Arorrison, of tin- l.iuidon Alisdon 
Society, were great ponirnsls to tlii.s “scajii[).” The former 
had the deportment of a gentleman.” “ J'^on in nuger Ills 
countenance gleamed with mildness.” The only fault of his col- 
loaguo. Dr. Morrison, was that ho wore Iluit’hineso dress, doul)tk\*’S 
to facilitate intercourse with men of that nation, and tluit “ no oim 
could have taken him for a. white man.” A 1 )uteh Socrctary n.^med 
Maunboor {Query Mynheer Y) had a pestilent netivitv aiKru luiiuia 
for upsetting all that his predecessors had done, Ho sent some 
people to giiol for digging now wells or building new houses, lined i 
others for leaving rubbish or dead rata and fowls in front of their I 
houses, BO that, when this aelivc Sceretary turned otd, ‘‘the strc'et 
would be chock-full of 8\veeper.s, milking tiiniultuous noist*^.” No 
wonder that ** all races cursed him, and calliMl him bad names.” 
We much fear that the like has befallen active (^Incf (Commissioners 
of Works, vrstrymon possessed %vlth a noble rage for sanitation, 
and heads of Local Hoards. Then tlnjru was n wonderliil doetov 
who “ had a tilnber foot joined to his leg, Inn his knee was tlie 
same ub oura,” and ho performed on \hdullah mi operation which 
reads like tapping for the dropsy, and wliii'hri'snlled in a noiujmjn 
euro. A certain lioulcimnl, who was emplovcd in making a dnirt 
of tho coast, id deseribed as ‘^amiable and witlml clever, ' and as 
not in any way like the usual class <»f sailors, rough, wueked, and 
drunken.” Another mi.snionarv “had not tlio tone of a elc*rgyni:m,'‘ 
which the author explains by Piying tliat Jio had m.(. the polish 
of Dr. Miluo and Dr, Monison. He smiled perpetually, and would 
wear spectaclo.H, but, “ by reason of bis bad memory,” ho inner ! 
suoa'e, cit'd in miiste.rlng the .Malay tongue, d'liough In* could read ! 
tho characters, when “ you ni?ked him. the me-aiiing, ho did not ! 
know* and when he npoke, his meaning conld mt eneii bo j 
guo-^sod.” All theflo novtr.iits show diserimiiiatiou of eharacter, | 

If the judgments of .\bduUah on men .show a li\ely and minute j 
observation, Ids accounts of thiuga are nut less giMphie. d’lic j 
uiysterioH of Hindu caste iif-tonislieil and vepelleil him more than i 
would bo the cotje in a Mussuliuan boru and educated in any part 
of the Indian Peninsula. A detachment of Sepoy.s loueluMl at 
Malacca on its way to .lava, and in a deseriplion marked by .‘joine 
exaggemtioos, but full of lively incidents wliieli will bo recognized 
as true by those aennointed with Hindu tenets, ho tells ns ln>w 
Bonio Hindoos would not cat in the presence of spectatois, or 
would cast their food aw'ny if you w’ent too near it ; Low they 
8U)od in tho water up to their w^aists, bowing, and innltering, and 
counting on their fingers ; how splendid was the appearance and 
admirable tho discipliuo of soinc three hundred Mussulmans wJiom 
by tho desci'iption we take to have been high-bred Irregular 
Uavalry from Upper India; liow big bullocks never moved a 
muscle when huge cannon went off close to their cars ; how the 
horses of the cavalry ol)eycd tho sound of the trumpet and 
mancouvred of their own intelligence; and how, at tho close of 
tho parade, English officers amnaed themselves and others by 
lamping their horses over fences “ seven cnbila high.” Unluckily, 
the novelty of these eights was followed by a great rise in the 
price of provisions. Three eggs wore sold for two wmtyH, or one 
shilling. Fowls rose to a rupee a piece, and tho “ raud tibh in tho 
creeks, in all their filthiness,” were finished.^ .At this time Lord 
Minto inspected the gaol, and was so horrified at seeing the in- 
struments of torture left behind by the Dutch that '‘ho gloomed 
heavily, and, spitting,” ordered them to be burnt. lie also luado | 
such a change in penal discipline that gaol, instead of being “ such I 
a place as hell is,” became oue which some men liked or had no I 
fear of, openly saying “ This is no punishment.” Abdullah , however, i 
is careful to add that he has no sympathy with such foolish notions, 
OB “incarceration is in itself n punishment, and the gaol a place of 
infamy.” 

Certain aborigines knotm aB tbe Orang Laut appeared to the 
author in their true character aa rank pirates, with their cutaneous 
diseases a&d ^thy habits. , They wore |)xport divers, and had no fear 
oftfuttl^whichnshwere pirates Kke themselves; but, oddly onough. 


tkev did not claim kindred with (ligert, aha of ' \ 

lately carried off the uncle of one of the parly. ^ 

these wild men, like the Jamaica negroes, hod 
in the water that they could defy the shark in his 
The la>'ing of tho foundation of the Singapore Institute is ; 

described, with the ceremony of burjlng gold and Silver jh 
the c»?utro of the first stone. In endeavouring to state the caus^ 
of an eclipse nccorcling to Hindoo notions, tho biographer has ^ 
fallen into un error which the editor has failed to detect. Popular r 

belief said that tho moon was eaten by a snalie, and the word ruA, 
says Abdullah, in the language of Ilindostan m^ns Snake. 
Abdullah has here evidently got a confused notion of the demon 
llahu, who, according to Hindu mylholoj^, periodically en- 
deavours to swallow the moon. But in tr^ng to discredit this 
and other idle intijrprtffations and to give the true cause of such a 
phenomenon, Abdullah found, he tells us, that his endeavours were 
like a “ pot of fi'esh water poured into tho sea ; it also became salt, 
and my instruction had no result.” There aro several other pithy 
proverbs familiar to the Malays scattered over tho memoir, which 
near a faiuily likeness to the sayings of Oriental writers of fables. 
Pufiers are described as grasshoppers, who, in the place whore there 
are no vultures, “ arc their own Iruinpeters, and coll themselves 
Yultnro.s.” lll-natnro is worse than a cutting instrument, fpr 
“ knives and clun»pers may be blunt, but the mouths of mankind 
are \cry sharp.” Again, by “a blue drop (i.c. a drop of indigo) 
spoils the miltc in the pail,” wo aro to understand the spread of 
contamination ; and the old proverbs of the Ethiopian 8 skin and 
tlm leopard H spots ap[u?jir thus in the Malay veraion, “ If a crow 
w’cro to bathe in attar of rosos and to be led on amborgri.s and 
niu.sk, it would not make its leal hers white, but black they would 
renmin.’’ 

AVo sliould have bi*cn glad to luvard an equal monsuro of praise 
t<T the editor for his share in tho W'nrk. Hut truth compels us to 
state that hi^ tio^^9 on politics aro supcriicial, his reasoning vlia- 
jointod, and his vomedics silly. Tho translation is disfigured by 
slangy oxpiv.ssioiH at whitli zVbdullah, who wns something of a 
]uivist, would have been much shocked. Tho Greek proverb seoma 
to us quite in point: — 

“TroWoi fiaOr)rai rntirr^iifQ uHavKoXtJV, 

The relative no.^ition of the (drienUd and tho European inlelloct 
has ill this book been inverted, and it only remains for some 
native Munslii or Pundit to compose a troatfso to .show us how 
incoherent thoughts nud nimbi ing annotations may be coinpuliblo 
with tlio letters F.D.d.S. There are plenty of tirades about our 
misgovern nn*nt of tho ICiist, and in one passiigo tho East liidiii 
Company is describi-d a.s made up of Ibidicals and DenioeraLd. 

N'ow tho old Directors, ith many political \irtiie.s, had some 
faults, but they never erred on the, hide of haste and doniolilion. 

Tliev Avero steady ( ’ouserviitives in administration, and, as all 
who havi* sluilied their history know, londf*r to a fault whero cx- 
i.-ting cu,'?t«>ius and nnlivo j)rejudice.s wore concerned. Tho follow- 
ing remarks on the members of the Indian Civil Service need no 
conuiient. I'or aii y grace, eli'gant diction, and poliehod criticism, tlio 
passage miglii. liiivo been envied by the eilitor of tho 

'riif y aro mirrow-inimled, perverted, and jaundiced, 
superintending no>o-grinderq, termed memhers of tho Civil Service.” 

J bit w hut, indeed, can bo expected of men “ who.so rerd capacity 
eniitles tbem for tho most part to perform ronlino duty,” anil 
who wt'vc ‘'iirprisiMl iu tJio Mutiny “ like the revellers of JJubylon 
by Cu'us”? 

* I'lio cures which Mr. Thomson eiiggest.s for the.*^!) and other 
OAiIs aro as Avomleiful as iii.s slricLiirc.M, Ladie.s ought to marry 
“educated natives,” find geiillcmon eliouhl form “similar con- 
nexions”; and, “ the lioml of sympathy being thus practical, tlie 
.*^nperlor mind of tlie xxliite would "enormously increase its 
fimcti<»ns.” This is tlio way maltors were excellently managed in 
New Zealand ; and so forth. Then wo nro informed that llass and 
Allsupp have a great deal to answer for in destroying the morale ^ 
of the Indiivn army. Beer makes the system inert and obest', and 
predisposes to fev(‘r. It \a also detrimental to sound habits and to 
self-respect. Mr. 'I'honison supports this powerful reasoning by 
an intere.^ting anecdote of a Eurcpean wno always had a cooly 
following him with a three-dozen chest of boor when he left his 
homo. Unfortunately, tlie oficet of this damaging pieco of evidence 
is slightly marred by the admission that the geulleraan w^as not a 
soldier at all, But Mr. Thomson is still quite ready to vote that 
the beverage be abolished from the Indian army.” In other re- 
sjiccts the editor does not seem very highly qualified for his task. 

A little care and researcli would have cleared up some names or 
allu.^ions in llie biogmphy which have been left obscure, though we 
rciidily admit that imtives have a great talent for corrupting 
or di.sguising Anglo-Saxon phraseology. What Abdulhak coula 
have meant by tho Hindoo year Mamunda and the month Pei^ 
tasaia, to uso his own stylo, “ cannot be conceived, oven in 
a dreiun.” But Mr. Thomson might have known that a celiH 
braled collection of fables is not tho Panjatanehyetn, but the 
Pancha Tantra ; and the Mahommedan version of the same," which 
has no doubt got into Malay, is Kalila wa DumntTf and nqt Onliln 
(fan Demina, AVe should also like to have some other authority J 
for tho existence of “moose deer,” which we thought peoifiiar to 
Canada and North America, in the Malay peninsula. Hr. Thomson 
further speaks of Benjamin Malcolm, as Kecorder of the Straits 
Settlements. The gentleman intended is.no doubt Sir B; Malkin, 
afterwards one of the' Puisne Judges of the old Supreme Oourt at 
Calcutta. But Mr. Thoznsf^ has :nev6r read, or. if be has, has ' 
managed to forget, the elegant inscription on this Judge's tomb 
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which was written by his friend and contemporary, Lord Macaulay. 
It has been published in Macaulay’s miscellaneous writings, to- 
gether with the epitaph on Metcalfe, and tho inscription for Lord 
William Bentindrs statue. Still these blunders and the editors 
disjointed style do not extinguish in us all sense of mtitudo to 
^ him for giving us the perusal of an original and truthlul autobio- 
graphy which is more amusing than many tales of fiction* 


GEIGER'S PEEP AT MEXICO.* 

T hat part of th© North American Continent to which 
Nature has been most kind was tho Ihst to he conquered by 
Europoim adventurers three centuries and a half ago ; and the sort 
of civilization which they founded Reonis likely there first to doctiy. 
In Mexico, as well as in Peru, the Spaniards amved not in the 
character of colonists, but in that of invaders and supplantors, 
taking possession of wealtliy and populous native real ms. In 
Mexico, and likewise in Peru, the inherent vices of Spanish rule, 
both political and ecclesiastical, have resulted at times in a worse 
anareny than has raged in other Spanish American States. 
Promises pf amendment, as hondholdors have proved to their cost, 
are frequent and emphatic in proportion to thostj financial needs 
which afford a fair moosuro of the civil dia«)rgani'«ition. Perhaps 
tho best that can as yet bo safely asserted of the progress of actual 
improvement in those countries is tho fact lliai railways have k‘oii 
constructed to their chief cities by Companies of foreign share- 
holders. This pledge of social order and prosperity, as many 
English men of husiiiosa were not long since disposed to regard it, 
may be adpiired from tho port of Vera Cruz to tho capital of 
Mexico, along a line which does great credit to modern enginoeriug 
skill. The city thus approached is a very grand and bwiutiful city, 
in spite of much that is squalid about it, like a robe of rich brocade 
with a train draggled in tho mire. A traveller from Europe, entering 
the country on the Atlantic side, might, if bo inclined, remark little 
to disturb his mood of complacent approval. But then lie must not 
a.sk questions of any foreign residents in Mexico j and be must go no 
further from the capital than a jaunt to tho palatial castle of 
Chapultepec, tho thnne of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the aliorea of the 
adjacent lakes, or jiosaibly even an ascent of Popoeatapetl. That 
is what he might call a ‘^Peep at Mexico”; but Mr. Geiger, 
though ho was only live weeks iu tho country, took more than a 
peep at its front door and front parloui*. He went iu by its back 
door at Manzanillo, on the l*acific coast, and travelled through the 
iieglcHJtdd western province's and the unsettled districts of the in- 
terior— unsettled in a difibrent siyjse from uninhubited. Making 
his way to tho ciuiittU by a tedious route through the States of 
Goliuia, Jalisco, Guanajuato, and Queretaro, he sa-w iiiucli and 
heard more that is unpleasant in the manners and itistitutions of 
this troublous raw liepublic. Ho felt indeed, in liis very bones, 
the intolerable condition of the roads, which he denounces by 
almost every epithet that expresses the extreme of hatred, as 
wretched, barbarous, cruel, horrible, murderous, dialxilical, and 
fiendish. Under these circumstances, it must bo sorao consolation 
to him to Jiave formed a theory which refom all tJiat is amiss to 
one malignant agency. It is the Koiiian Catholic priesthood that 
must here niiswer for all. 

Tho jounioy of Mr. Geiger from the western to the eastern side 
of Mexico was mainly coincident in direction with that of a lady 
two years before, whose South hy experiences and ohser- 
vulions lately composed an entertaining volume, prefiicod with an 
introduction from her near relation, Canon Kingsley. She was 
in the country a longer time than Mr, Geiger, and in tho 
Mudiig and early summer, from March to tho middle of June. 
The middle portion of her route, between tho towns of (iuada- 
Ifijara and Querefiiro, diverged from that which Mr. Geiger 
foilowijd, and therefore did not lead lier through tho important 
mining di.strict of Guanajuato. This place, and tho largo manu- 
facturing town of Leon, a day’s ride distaait from it, afford the 
host pictures of thriving iudusiiy in tho States of the Mexican 
Federation. The entire State of Guanajuato, with a population of 
874,000, is commended us an oxcuptioii to tliat which may perhaps 
bo styled, by a phroso parallel with tho familiar proverb of tlio 
parent nation, cosaa de Mejico.” This part of Mr. Geiger's in- 
formation is supplementary to that which we gained so recently 
from South hy Westy whereas much else of what he tolls us has 
been aiiticnpatod by that lively narrative. 

Guanajuato has been famous for its mineral riches since the time 
immediately following the Spanish cuumicst. Its present yearly 
exports of silver mkI gold amount in value to six million dollars. 
The mine called La 'Nhilenciana, formerly the most productive, has 
long boon filled with water in its shaft and tunnels, extemling 
several miles, and to a depth of 2,000 feet. Within the last two 
ears a Company has begun to pump out the water and to raise 
IocJlS of quartz for the crushing and smelting process, an amal- 
^ gftuvof mercury and sulphur beipg used to extract the silver. The 
iufichinery, except that of the pumps, which are worked by a small 
steam-engine from Manchester, is dependent on ipulcs for its motive 
power. Only the most promising pieces of ore go into the stamp- 
ing-mills; and the houses of the miners’ village are built with stones 
that contain undoubted veins' of silver, not worth tho cost of its 
abstraction. Whenever the Mexican Government shall tolco off the 
five per cent, export duty on this metel, or if its value slmll from any 
cause suddenly rise in the world, it is likely that tbesecottagee will ho 
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demolished and Utetally converted into money, or else Into spoons.. 
Wo forbear to repeat what Mr. Geiger wak told of the success and 
prospects o4 particular mines which are often mentioned in our own 
Share Market. He says there are moi'e than a hundred mines in 
Guanajuato ; and the detailed account which is appended to South 
hy Went gives fifty-two as the number in actual working. Those 
of Zacatecas, of Luis Potosi, and of several other districts, 
luake up altogether^ hy the same account, an aggregate Mexioku 
silver product, coined and imcoined, to the valuo of forty 
million dollars. The transport of the precious metal from the^ 
milling districts to the capital is undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment, which levies a tax upon it for t]m service. The roads are 
always infested by robbers or rovoluwhists, so the convoy of 
waggons or pack-mules is guarded by an escort of soldiers. Mr. 
Geiger here rtqH*ats au anecdote very characteristic of the cosaa 
do Mejico.” It happened once upon a time ** that the Govern- 
ment themselves were in such lugent need of funds that they went 
through tho farce of an attack on tlie convoy, so ns to seciire the 
treasure. They, however,” adds Mr, Geiger, “only considered it 
as a forced loan ; for some timo afterwards all tlie owners were 
fully reimbursed.” A precedent or two might easily be quoted, 
from the European histoiy of a rtunote age, for tliis humorous 
fiscal expedient. But it would not bear too frequent repetition. 

The tewD or city of Guanajuato, founded in 1554, rc8emblc?> 
floiue of those in old Spain in its architectural aspect. This is 
partly owing to its situation in the naiTow rarines and on the steep 
slopcH of three converging mountain glens, causing the houses to be 
crowded together as in the ancient walled towns of Europe, which 
were so often built at tho confluence of streams breaking through tho 
hills. Other Mexican towns are commonly placed on level and 
open gi’ound, and laid out in straight stroots of uniform width, 
with low, flat-roofed houses presenting only their large jpiteways 
and one row of barred windows to the street. Mr. Geiger’s photo- 
graphs of views in Colima, Bayula, and Guadalaiara, among the 
numerous illustrations of that kind which aflom his volume, bear 
out his complaint of tho monotonons appearance of those provin- 
cial towns. But one or two features which ix!cur in almost 
every such town of Mexico would appear almost noble. These 
are the C 7 alhodral and the Plaza, not to foigot the Alameda 
or public garden. The last-named provision for the sokce of 
townsfolk, who ore seldom opprc-ssed with excessive business, is 
•delightful, as might bo expected iu a coimtry producing the love- 
liest flowers, shrubs, and trees cf a semi-tropical clime. In their 
culture and artistic arrangement iht) Mexicans show much taste 
and skill. Tho public garden is also furnished with a fountain in 
a marble basin. The Pasoo, a road or avenue shaded by trees for 
a pronlenade, *s another pleasing adjunct to tho ordinary town. In 
the Plaza or groat square, of wliich Mr. Geiger photographs all tho 
four sides at Oolima, as well as in the. metropolitan city, arcades 
of an elegant style, Moorish or Italian, support tho fronts of good 
two-storied Jiouses with shops below. The cathedral church, 
where there is a bishop’s see, is a magnificent building, with a dome 
and a pair of steejilerl turrets, peiliiins further ornameuted wilh 
mosaics or coloured tiles. Hucli is a Aloxican town. Tho interior 
of a hous(3 there is a secluded retreat, with lofty rooms opening 
to an airy verandah which surrounds tho square yard or gordeii 
entered by a gateway tlirough tho building in front. At Guanajuato, 
where ground is scant, many houses are four or five stories high. 
Tliere are hero 63,000 inhabitants ; but Leon, renowned for its 
leather, metal, cotton, and woollen manufactures, has a population 
of 100,000; and (iuadalajnra contains 75,000. The last-named 
city, which is tho capital of tho great province of Jalisco, boasts 
eiglit or nine weekly and half-weekly newspapers, a superb cathe- 
dral painted externally blue and yellow, an amphitheatre for bull- 
fights, which are disallowed elsewhere in Mexico, an opera-house, 
a well-managed hospital, a foiindliug hospital, au asylum for tho 
aged poor, and a college for young ladins. These benevolent and 
educational institutions jir«3 j)mised by Mr. Geiger, jis well as by 
the author of South by Jf mt. Yet the city where they are 
found, and the province of which it is the head, are esteemed tho 
most lawless, lazy, priest-ridden, and Imndit-riddenpart of Mexico. 
In tlie most important local centres the foreign trade is chiefly in 
tho bands «»f a few resident German merchants, but there are some 
French and English. 

Brigandtige oud bad roads all over tho country are tho two 
great obstacles to the public w’elfaro. In tho better-governed pro- 
vince of Guanajuato, wo aro told, tlie administration has for many 
years been carried on by General Anlillon, “who, unlike tlio 
majority of .State officials, does not owo his position to guerilla 
brigand exploits.” The infijrouce from tliis remark does not e.\- 
actly lit Mr. Geiger’s favourite theory that “ every ghastly blot on 
modern Mexico is ossmnated with the devastnliug iiitiuoiico of the 
clergy.” By his own testimony, it is the “ Liberal ” party, in their 
j heroic conflict with “ Ultramontane machinations,” who have fre- 
j qnontly raiwd to the governorship of States men of “ criminal 
nntoceilente ” deserving “ tho treadmill.” The priests and bishops, 
wo dare say, havo some of tho faults of their order in Mexico as in 
other Roman Catholic countries. But it is difficult to see how 
they can desire to make the common highways unsafe for passen- 
gers and merchandize. It Ls more easy to understand wliy a 
“ Liberal” captain of highwaymen, promoted to civil authority, 
should cast tuo blame of seculu depredations on a priesthood so 
obnoxious to his political patrons, in comparing, however, these 
“ COSOS de Mejico ” with the “ cosas de Espana,” or those of otbev 
Eurojpean States, it is &ir to oljservo that two-thirds of the whole 
population, which exceeds niive millions, w of pure Indian race. 
Two and a half millions are of mixed breed, and tho creoles of 
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pfore Spaaiah blood are but half a xaillion. The late Preside&t 
JuBieSf ** one of Mexico’s noblest,” was of tho pure indigenous 
I. it is considered that the Mestizos, like the niulatioesin some 


nee. 


West Indian ielandH, ore tho turbuleiitportioii of Moxicansoolety. Its 
oompositionaltogetherdoesnotseemhopeful foruational unity. And 
since the bond of Government administratioo la frail, while that of 
a common religion is relaxed by the discredit into which tho 
Church has fallen through political partisanship, the Ilepublic has 
no assured prospect of peace. But l)»o tragic death of Maximilian, 
and the ignominious failure of Napoleon III., will deter tho most 
enterorising of princes ami etatcsiueu from any future utteuipi to 
provide a ruling monurchy^ifor this extremely independent country. 
Its more recent history may perhaps be deacribed as a 
edition of that of Spain, but without the Ourlista, mid with 
Intransigentes only of that primitive typo who claim the stoppage 
of coaches on the highway. An occnrronco of tbis nature 1 m what 
Mexicans understand by a ‘^novedad,” or Bimply an iiicidont, 
just as tho Southern Italians mean a stabbing inuidor wlion lliev 
Speak of an “ accidente.” This Mexican “ novedad ” h Roruelhing 
less than a novelty, though it may rtiuount to Htrippiug kdk- all 
but naked upon the road after killing their huMhands or other ni.du 
companions who have ventured n dolVuicc, The English Indy 
have quoted, ail^l her Amerlenn lady friend, jiklol.s to aid 

tho Titles with which tho gcntlenuui of their parly wovo aruuMl. 

Under those circuuiBlancc.M the inivdler for pleafiuro wdio would 
enjoy a Peep at Mexico,” without b..'lrig too lum h jolted .and not 
improbably robbed, is advi.sod to e-'^cliow the ‘s'Snuiliby Wt'st” 
route which takes him in, tho kick wiiy, froin the San IVanci^co 
steamboat. Let him just run np from \'rni (Jjmiz by tho raihvjiy 
to tho capital, nscentling two gni/ul nulunU iin-jvicos, fnun the 
tierra caJiente ” to the “ tiemi lonipladii,” and from thi.M to tho 
tioiTH frill,” This is a road of 26^ niiloa p.ihMiig IKuii the luxu- 
riant groves of tropical vegetation Im-Iow to thnt fairnphind valley, 
7,600 feet above the Kea-level, wliicli is faiourrd with tho ino.-t 
agreeable and healthy climato upon earth. I’ho* Rcctiery is de- 
scribed as far excelling, iu its wild ainl mighty loveliiicas, that of 
central and western Mexico. For it inoludc-i tlic glorious hiow- 
clad cone of Orizaba j the raountnin paBses of Chifjuihuite, Iho In- 
fiornillo, and Maltmta, with imm/.in/ \io^\s of loivat, rock, and 
river*, and the rapid ascent of llio^o cunihr«ri,” or huge land-.'^lep.^, 
wbich rise 2,000 feet and 4 ,cxxj foot within a very fow mile's of 
zigzag climbing. It is cortuinly worth while to go np to tho city 
01 Mexico, which has grout beauties of wituution and of stnicUiie, 
besides its romontic a.^aociatious with Cortez and Monte/.nnni, and 
the popular historical narrati\« of its conquest. Mr. (jiugerH pho- 
tographs of the city and its noighbonrhoo<l ir^ .locx'plable, but his 
doscnplion is poor. Indeed, both iu stsh' .U’d mutter, and in 
spirit also, his book is very inferitir to that oi the young lady whom 
Mr, Kingsley introduced to the world. But he coufinna the tiuth 
of her account. 


THOMAS’S niOOlCSIC OF ST. ASAPH.* 

rjMiE see of St. AHapli is indebti'd io Mr. ThonmH for a Ilktory 
-L the like of which in .scope aral niagnitudo wo cannot call to 
miud in tlie case of any other J’kigliali dioc-esi^. Ihis work, which 
after several years of uiiroinitied labour lu« lias at length brought 
to a close, is no more annotated (’lorgy Li.Mt, or illu.Mtitited record 
of a Diocesim Church Building Society, but an able and thorough 
aynopsia of the histcu'y of tho diocese of St. Aaaph, oeclasiubtieul 
and civil, os woU as eeclet'iologioal and literary, from tho tiiiio 
of iu foundation by Koiitigeru, when its catbediul was a 
frail framework of wood and wattle of tho typo of MeUcrluy, to the 
present time, when tho lunteriid fabric, is at least seemly and aub- 
atontial, and when, after an interval beginning with the tr.Mnslalion 
of Bisliop Wyiiuo, tho diocese ]»oh.se 884 \s once move aAVclsli-speak- 
ing bishop. Gifted with a apiiit of keen antiquarian research, a 
perfect knowlod{ro of his njitivo tongue, and an industry guided 
by tact and ability, Mr. Thomas strikes us us having produced 
a model for other diocesan biMturians, at tlio same timu that 
he has furnished a body of excellent maUer for the aiitiquuiy, the 
topographer, and the general rtnuler. 

It is bcaido our parpose to deioU* more than a glance, in passing, 
to Mr. Thomas’s dear and comprehensive .sketch of the history 
of tho see. lie nuts belbie liis i-eaders each successive land- 
mark of the annals of tho diocese distinctly yet succinctly, not 
stinting statistics when ho has to ileal witirthe Taxutio of Pope 
NicholaB in 1288-1291, os an index to tho value of chapter, 
parochial, and monastic incomes at that day, or when he has to 
nandle, by way of comparison, the Valor Ecclosiasticus of the 
26 Henry VllL, as the standard of church revenues and contribu- 
tions to the State some two huudred and fifty years later. Mr. 
Thomas knows how to each doUils by occasional episodes of 
a lively cbaiactQr,aSj for insUvuce, where he narrates the coutreworsy 
between Bishop Anian H. and (tirahlns CambivuHis, the doughty 
Archdeacon of Brecon, about tho jurisdiction of lu^ny (pp. 37-41) ; 
tho raids and I'otaliations of ( >won Glyndwr, whe ise inethod of 
persuading Bishop Ti’ovor to sido with" him w^as by burning his 
OttOiodral (p. 67 ) ) the desuemtiun of iit. Asaph by the Buritans ; 
and the well-meant endeavouis of Bishop LJovd to persuade the 
Quakenu He also gives hiographicid notices of those gmit agents 
of spiritual enlightsiuiient in iho translators of the Bible 

and Prayer-Book into Welsh, William Bakssbury, Bishop .Uichard 


^AljtiHoryhfthiiDwcuii of Si, Asaph, General, Cathedral^ and Parochial, 
iWith ll]«istniUon]i. By the K«v. D. ii, Thomas, M.A., EectorofSt. Mary's, 
Xnttu London: Piwker& Co. 1874. * 


Davie.?, Dr. William Morgan, and others, as wdl Oft of the boldem 
of tho NJO who have attiiined a name as literary divines, from 
Ileginald rt)Cf>ck down to Isaac. Barrow Beveridge. Eepoeially 
candid, too, ia his e.xamiotition of tho riao, progreas, and pvMpects 
in St. Asaphof Dissent and Methodism, with UishoneBt^eatimat® 

oli the work of t^arles of Bala, and hia acute peic^tioa of the . 
strengili and wealaicss of tho sy&tem, which has smee be&n cumbered 
and cmbanas3C<l by the admixtui’C of politics and finance. 

I'hosti \\l)o t.ako up tliin volume as a handbook to tho ocolesiology ^ 
of the djocc.H^ may perhaps lliink that the ihst dozen chapters prt^- 
&ent dolails to he skipped, or (it least cursorily glanced over; and 
yet these chapters cont.iiu the key to a groat deal of tho obsenwr 
parts of the parochial hi.sioiy which follows. It is essential, for 
instance, to mulevsUind the action of the Popes in support of 
the heads of monastic houses claiming a right to proaentations 
to bcneliccs, as against iiie (Jrown and the biBbop of the^ dio- 
ccM‘, before Avo can trace the an(Uu.Hlies of patronag^o in particular 
; to realize tho twofold aspect, civil and military, of such 
pari.slics as Dimbigh, in tho eiu'ly limes, before we can account 
for its parish church standing a mile without the waUs, whilst 
St. Hilary's, tho large church 011 its height, is the ancient 
gaiTistui cha])ol; and, again, tlie relation of diveitv emaller 
cNi'cs to their collofiinnt, oiico nearly coextensive xvitk the mother 
paridi. All those things are <*xphii nod in the chapters to which 
wo liave referred ; and it iniiy bo iiddt^d that the liistorian does 
(Mpial justice to tlu' imiU'ri.d and spiritual aspocls of the subject, 
llins, when in pp. 68-9 he recoiKl.s tho matenai church-building 
spirit Avhich markt'd in St. iVsaph the cessation of the Wars of 
tlio ]{ose.s and tho e.^iablihliment of tho Tudors on the throne— a 
spirit evinced bv the rebniUling of tho catliodral, as well as by 
tlio cliurclu‘S of the Stanley sories at Mold, Holywell, Northop, 
Gre.slbrd, Lliingollcn, yiid elsewhere — he is led at once by a 
natural transition tf) oonsiilur tho spiritual restoration of the 
priniilhe Futholic faith, just then waxing into assured form and 
consialency. 

Tho original cntlu'dral, probably the “ Pauporcula wmIos 
L kineh ensis ” seen by (liraldiis C’ainbrcn.sis, and that destroyed by 
lire by the eoldiem of Henry III. in a.j>. I245« was, as we have 
saiil, of tho typo preseutetl by the existing cWurch of Melveiley, 
and of the same cliavach'r as the original church at J\Ie,ifod, call(Hl 
Fglwys Gwyddfarch after tho hermit supposed to have built it 
tor his oTaiory. A visit to MeJ\erloy, Iho peii-liKo place,” as 
the iiaino in Welsh imports, on account of its frequent flootling by 
the S(‘vorn and the V vniw y, which hero approach thoir coutlnonce, 
Avoiildshow a slincture of tiinhor framework bound together longi- 
tudinally ami cotupaeloil intoriudly by two rude beama dividing 
the body of the cliurclv into chanced and nave and anto-cbupol. 
The iiiters]taces of the walls are mostly lillod in with ‘^wattle and 
dab,” and tlio whole is as quaint and antique asTrolystiin, oM-rtliu 
bonh'r in Salop, was in time past. The catliodrul was again de- 
stroyed by lire in A.i), 1 278, applied to it by a sallying party from 
lihuddlnu, ami iiguiu iu 1402, through the vengeauco of Owen 
Olyudwr. Tho jiresent odilice represents in the main Bishop 
ll(*dm.aiis rest(jratioii of 1482 ; and llie renovation of ii under the 
direction of Sir 1 1. (4. Scult, m)W ri‘eeiviug its finishing touches, 
AVI 11 entitle it to hold up its head amougst the cathedrals of 
AVales. 

If we pa.«is by the calluMlral, and the kindred churches of 
tlio Stanlty series, two distinct *ypes sei'in to mark, each in 
its special dit^tricl, a large portion of tho diocese of yt. A.saph. 
The visitor cannot fail to he struck-, if, beginning Avith tho 
AVelsh, or “parislF' chuR-h of tSt. Asaph or Llaiielwy, he inspects 
the ecclc.sin.sUcal architecture of tho Vale of (Jlwyd, witli the 
predominating chiinicteristic of two equal and parallel arches, 
and commonly, as at Caerwy.?, Rhuddlan, Abergele, and Cilcain, 
Avith a toAver at tho wcsti rn "end of the north aisle. These aisles 
are mostly 'K'uaratecl by pilhirs, clustered ns at Llanolwy, octa- 
gonal us .it Whitchiu’ch or Llanfai'chell, the extramural parish 
church of Denbigli, ur in one or two cases like Oaerwys and 
lihiiuiruion yn lal, pimply of oak, more or less wrought. 
LLumsa, Llansilio, Jdanrlmiadyr, Chirk, and Hope preaorv'o tho 
samo common feature amidst many notes of distinction, and 
it has been liiudiihly respected in tlio restorations which are 
tho rule, almost Avithmit exception, of the diocose during tho 
present contqry. Tim other foaliire ia peculiar to Montgomery- 
shire and its border, and consists of a wooden bolfrey, not in- 
frequently of two stories, at tho west-end, either Surmounting a 
stone tower or run up, as was the case at Llandjrssil till 1866, 
from the ground within, touching the westcra gable wall, piercing 
the roof, and then exp.anding into an open gafiery running round 
and a double roof above. A woodcut of this is given to p. 338. 
The church at Kerry still ivtatos its massive western Ufver with 
tho double bolfiy as Gimldus saw it in 1 176, and witil a peal of 
bells representing those which helped to settle the dispute which 
he describes, when, * simul omnes triho intervallo,’ they tolled out 
tho solemn and awful clang ” (p. 322). Tho old ohiirch at New- 
town, and that at Lhinfair. have the same distinguishing feature, 
to which wo may add the belfry at Manafau, and that which till 
tho beginning ot tho century existed at Berriew. The church of 
LlansanttlVaid yn Mechaiii retaius still its spire-lpppei wooden 
steeple, supported by a massive timber framewoii; of the true 
Montgomeryshire type. In tliis district, too, we note that the 
spirit of restoration has respected the char^tonstdc feature 
which makes an old Montgomeryshire chnrch i^ike aught of 
more modem construction. Tho parts of the diocese whore, 
save to traditions, the church is least rtoh to ancient or 
restored edifices, are the rutal deaneries of lAprwst and Penllyn 
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and Edeimion. It ia true that in the former we have the 
parish church of Llanrwst with its heautifuUy c-arved rood-loit 
and screen and graceful hands of vino pattern, ae well as ite 
Gwydir chapel, memorable amongst other things for its Jacohoan 
^roodworU. But for the most part these churches ot^tho inoiintam 
border depend for interest on the tmcea of St. Winifred, as at 
Gwythorin, or of the warrior saint Dorfel (tadarii, as at Llanderfel, 
although this last has of late years been well vestoriid. Afiiv/m 
of Idahderfel, Mr. Thomas has thniwu curious light upon St. 
Deriei*s horse, a wooden imago in a recumbiut posititm, whicrh had 
a solemn place in the church until at least 1730. It was really 
the dismembered trunk of the ethgy of a red stag, an olfering to 
the patron saint, who, like Cynfrau, Sior, and others, as tradi- 
tionally associateil with pasture and tho chase aa well as tlio 
pastoral stall*. This red stag Mr. Thomas suspects to bo the 
counterpart of the white stag which legend connects witli tlie 
foundation of Llangoi* church, oa having set the boundaries of the 
parish (p. 71 1), as also perhaps of the ‘‘ white hind ” associated with 
Selntt}'n, and of Ethelred’s milk white doe, still seen in a fresco on 
the walls of St. John’s, Chester. While mentioning the .Taoobean 
woodwork in the Gwydir chapel at Ijlanrwst, \vc may add that at 
Denbigh, Gw^ddolwern, Lknfair, and elsew hero, there are beautiful 
sjiocimens ot this Irind of chiu’ch-fitting. At IJbiig, a chapel 
attached to Oorwen, there is also a very curious display of JacohoAii 
carving and painting, hearing date 1637. Mr. Tlionias omits 
to mention, in reference to this, einguhir candelabrum of wood- 
work, apparently of the same date, and embL'llislmd in a like 
fashion with the rest of tlie woodwork. 

It is impossible within our limits to notice a tithe of the 
points of interest associated w'ith the churche.s of 8t. Asaph. 
One of Mr. Thomas’s merits consists ia the evenness of treat- 
ment which does osmiich iustice to tlie ronioter and les.-^ memorable 
parishes ns to the noble churches of Whitcluirch, Mold, Gresford, 
Wrexham, and other similar glories of North Wales. Of tho 
first of these, tho sculptured stoiio corbels, and the })f)ssc8 ending 
the rafters, as well aa the grot^isque figures t)f animals in tho 
grooved wall-plates, arc perhaps the most striking findaire. Mold, 
with its nave divided from tho aisles by seven archus sup^ioilod 011 
clustered columns with sculptured capitals of animal and lloral 
lif(*, lia clore.8torv windows, banded beneath by stonework quatre- 
foils and panelling, and its slneld-bearing angels betwcmi tho 
springs of every mtH, is justly deemed one of tho most perfeet 
churches in the Principality ; while (frosibrd, with its beautiful 
fifteeatlt-contury additions ("the upper pfirt of the tower, tho roval- 
loft, screen, perpendicular roof, .cuanti’ies, and painted glass win- 
dows) to the faWic of tlio thirteenth century, is a sight not to 
be forgotlon by those who Jiavo once ga7.ed on it, any more 
than Wrexham, with its elaborate and Ijeautiful tower of tho 
same period. Mr. Thomas says of Gre.Hford : — “ The tower is 
set off with pinnacles and haUleiuonts, and upon tiio latter, us 
well os on tho iaco of the buttrcKhi's at tlio angles, stand 
carved figures of angels, warriors, and Jfings. Traceried bands, 
quaint gargoyles, and iiollow cornices adorn its four siiles, and 
tho&o loJBt, canied ronnd the entire (‘liurcli, represamt, as at Mold 
and elsewhere, a cha.so of cats, mice, dogs, and grotesque 
creatures.” It is w'orthy to rank with Wroxhnm, which is perhaps 
aeon to more cfVoct fn)m its situation, and whicJi justifies to the 
full, by tho numerous figures adorning its canopied sliriiies, the 
quaint description of old Churchward: — 

Trim pictur<*.'i fajTu in stone on outHjdo are 
Made all like avuxc^, ns stone wore nothing don tv. 

With such types before them it is hut meet that the magnates 
of the diocese should emulate each other in grand and worthy re- 
storations; and in fairness it may bo said that tlie new cliurcli’es at 
Ikxlclwyddan, Cefn, Trefnant, Llandulas, t'tc., show a spirit not 
unworthy of tho old church-builders in the diocese. 

A great help to Mr, Thomas in writing the history of tho 
diocese must have been his knowledge of the Welsh language, 
which enables him to settle debated (ruestions, and to throw 
cmious light upon dubious lo('4dities. In such names as Owm, 
Nantglyn, Bettws, Kerry, and Klmddlan, it is some natural 
feature which has given tho church and parish its name. Oaorwys 
and llodfari ore names traceable to Roman antecedents. Efonechtyd, 
in the Vale of Olwyd, maybe identified with the Gywtherinc minuory 
mentioned in an old document, as much tlivougli the eiguiiicatioii 
of its name as through its ancient knocker on the door, illustrative 
of the parable of tho Ten Virgins. Disserth, Iluthiii, and Denbigh 
derive their names from, their milititry nspoct, being respectiv^y 
the steep fort, tho red fort, and the hill fort. The former name of 
Denbigh is said to have been Oaledfrj*n, or ** the rocky hill.” Ru- 
thin is on instance of a military cnpolla conrertod into a parochial 
church, and ovontually swallowing up the tithes of tho mother 
chm*ch Llanrhyd. Very intertsting, too, is the light thrown upon 
the various Oambro-British saints, and sticib early missionaries as 
i St. Geniwmus, their clinrchos, crosses, and, more than all, their 
wells. Touching these last alono an at^cle might bo written, full 
of interest. But the readers of tho qf St„ AMpli, will 

it pleasant work to make out all those bypatlis of ecclosiologj' for 
themselves, and wo can promise them that Mr. Thomas is a no 
loss lively than laborious guide. Nowhere does he neglect a quaint 
legend or an apt anecdote. Anont Whittington Ohur^ he 
chronicles Robert Montgomery’s description of himseif, whilet a 
curate there, an eak in a il(>Werpot and, as a comiuentary 
on legend of tho old vicaxm boose at Bettws Abergele— 
Yicftr Jdhes and Sahkhoq 
* joined their pence to build, this jnsnsion-^ 


he cites, with ’'mingled accomey and humotw, an eld terrier of 
1729-30, w hich shows the mansion to have lioen 1 3 yards long by 
4i oroad, with a thatched roof and tho living rooms flomid 
lime. The work baa been caii ied through tho press with too* 
sidorahlo pains and care, and deserves n place in the libraries -erf riQ 
who are curious in the history of the'Ohui'Ch in Wales. 


TllAVSATLAXTTC PKDKiPEF.S;* 

M any imlicntions nppear of the interest taken by Americans 
in genealogy and private hit-tory. Wo open at hoford the 
Book of the publiwliod a I’cav yeam ogti, and find a view of 

tho re.siilence of CoK»rud Rotor Schuyler, of the Flats, the first 
Mayor of Alhnny, wlio as Indbm Oommissioiior took four 
sa4‘liems of tho Mohawks to Jjoudou, and pniseutod thorn at Iho 
Court, of Quccii Anne. ** After lim death, his son Rbilip, the well- 
bolovod of the Mohawks, who marriod 'his swoel coujun Katrina, 
the ' Aunt Schuyler ’ immortalized by Mrs. Grant of La^gaird, 
resided there.” It appears that Mrs. Grant wrote a pleasant book 
called Alhnny Sovktij a Jlundrml Years Af/o, which, with genuine 
American exaggeration, i« said to have iimnortalizcd ” an orna- 
ment of that society wlio is mentioned there. * We turn two pages 
and lind a view of the “A’lin Ifcnsaelaer Manor House,” and an ex- 
pliuiaiiou of the title of patrouu” and tho manorial puvilem wbioh 
nolongod to the owner of t hat estate. It appears toat Kiukin von 
Iten.^Milaor, ]icarl merchant of Amsteixbim, became, under •chai'ter 
of 1629, proprietor, jointly wiili three other persiras, of aiaract of 
laud upon the IludHou coiihiining over 700,000 norosj ondt in him 
aa *^patroou” were vested civil and criminal jurisdiction tndl 
feudal honours.” In the Manor Uoti.se, as it is still oAlldd, ia it 
pnit. of an illuminatod window which for 190 }'nars .oocupied a 
place in the old Dutch church. It bears the arms of the Van 
KensHclacr family, which were placed in tho church by the son of 
Killian.” A few pages further on wo aro told that the right bauk 
of tho HadHou near Kattskill is dibLiiiguishod for old and elegant 
cuuuLry acats, most of tlicm owned and occiipiod by the doseendauta 
of wealtliy propib'turs who flourished iu the last contuxy, and 
worts Clin nected by blood and mamage with Robert Lirvingiitoa^ 
a 8colch gimlleiiutn, of the family of thcliiarls of Linlithgow., wh<v 
eaiiio 143 Anu^ica iu 1672, and married a member of ike Schuyler 
family, tho witlow of a Van Ronssolaer.” 

Wo may bo sure that the Jlmiwrn is not the only Amorican 
river on which manor houscB ’ still exist, and the memeny of, or 
belief in^ pedigrees ia clmrisbed. It need not thoteforo auzpw 
UB that a Vlky and costly volume has been pubhshed purportit^ 
to contain the names of tne emigrant anceslora of maxiy thoasan^ 
of American families. The book Ib dedicated to the Genealogical 
and Historical Societies of America, to whom tho lists of names^ 
of which it principally consists, will probably be more inlevesttng 
I than they can be to us. It is indeed possiblo that the inquiries in 
which thm3 Societies delight may be pushed too far. A podigrua 
should not always be acciii^alely investigated, unless the fflEplorem 
aro prepared to accept unpleasant truth.<i. The book before ub con- 
tains *Gists of the living and dead in Virginia” in 1623-4, and it 
is open to present citizens of that State to make such selection of 
liucestors Irom tlicso lists as may appear feiisible. Wo may remark^ 
however, that ti recent book on 7 ViC Enylish (Jolomtalim of Amerioa 
duri’fiy the SowntenUh Century contains statomentfias to tbe early 
Botilcts in Virginia which may dcseiTo attention. This writer 
claims to have “ carefully simrohod for facta.” Myths,” says be> 
** creep into hibUny,” and ho has employed Jiis ** hn^ st^l pen ”in 
tearing away the 'delicate web Avith Which iiuoginatiun has 
surrounded tho beginnings of a groat uuliou. The exampld 
ho selects from “the acconiplished Bancroft” is that of Jonn 
I Rollb, an amiable eniliusiast who had emigrated to Virginia 
hearing a voice crying iu his ears that he should strive to 
make Fooahontas, a young Indian maiden, a Olicistian, and 
his wife. This is the substmee of the account given by 
accomplished Bancroft,” but tliis author states, as the result of 
bis rescai'cb, tliat liolfe wa.B a married man Homo years before 
this union. Wo do not know whether it is Bancroft or another 
wrilei* who dcscrilies John Rolfo or Pocahontas, or both, aa 
“ coiiHtraincd by the love of Ohribt ” ; but it is only too probable 
that both the method and language of Biigham Young were 
to some extent anticipated by the e.arly pioneers of civilmatiooiu 
As regards Rolfe, the evidence produced by the author shows 
that he came with a white wife to Virginia iu 1610, and had 
then a child by that wih^, that he whs married to Pocahontas 
in Virginia in 1614, bi'ought her to England in 16 16, and had 
a child by her. She died in England iu 1617, and in 1622 
liolfe died, leaving a wife and children, bttsides tho child he bad 
by Pocabontas. It is consisl ent wj^ t hese dates that Rolfe’a 

• The Jludemi frnm the WUdf*rneH» to the Sea. By Benson J.-Lossln|L 
With 306 Illustrations from I)e«igiis by tlie Author. London : Tirtus « 
Co. 1868. 

The Jinyliih Cohnizatiou of America during ike SaimUeruik Century. By 
IkUvavd 1>. Neill, (kinsnl of LTuted States of Ainorica at Dublin. London : 
.Strnhan & Co. 1871. 

The Oriffiwd Lists of Tersons of Quality^ EmigrnntSy Rdiyhm Exiles^ 
PoiUical lUhelSf Serving^mm sold for « term of ysurs, ApfrrmticeSy 
Children Stoletit Maidens PressrA aniii others who went from Great Pritain 
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whets they forawrly lived in the McUhtr-wunUy^ the Names of the Shifts m 
which they emhftrhed^ and ol/isr intrnadiM Particulars. From MSS. pre- 
served ill tl4 Stale Paper Depurtment Her Public Iterurd Office, 
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first wife xnny have [died bjfore he married Pocahontas, and 
that, after the death of Pocahontas, ho married a third wife and 
hfwl children by her. Bet the story is perplexing, and it is 
difficult to believe that Rolfo did not commit bigamy in nmnyung 
the VirMiau princess,” aa she is called, ** for the good and honour 
of the Plantation.” It appears, moreover^ that Sir Thomna Dale, 
the *‘roli(jiou8 and valiant Governor” of Virginia, proposed to 
marry a sister of Pocaliontas, having at the time a vvilb living 
in Kngland. On tho whole, it would seem that the critic is nearer 
to the truth than tho historian. Bancroft also Btalf.s that tlio 
settlers of Maryland were “most of them Rnman Catholic 
gftiitlomcn,” and tho same critic says that he has reason to Ixjlievo 
that these settlers were chiolly p(X)r labouring men and Protest aiil.s. 

It would be well if poor labouring men had been the wer^t 
material used in building the colonial edifice. But if the aetth i-s w eiv. 
such as this author describes, wo may be less surprised than ho is at 
tho “ draconian code,” as he calls it, which wusciiaicted Ibr Virginia. 
This code of 1612 prescribes death for blaspheiny, and, on a iliird 
conviction, for profane swearing. For a want tif }n<»per rc-ipcet 
to a clergyman one was publicly whipped, mid nlih;j<-d Ui n^lv 
pardon in church for three successive Sundays, 'fhe penalty for 
not attending church and tlio Suntlay catechetical lessuii wa.s for 
tho first oilenco the lo.8S of ii week s provi-sions, for the sccorul 
whipping, and for the third death, li' tlui colonist upon his arrival 
refused to go to the clergyman to give an aewunt ot his failh, ho 
was daily whipped until ho coiupru'd. If a w'jisherwoman stole 
tho linen of an employer she was to ho publicly whipped. A h.iKcr 
who sold loaves below tho standard weight was liable to lose Ids 
ears. Tho description given l^s'o yoai>j befovii b-, f.ord Ihdawave, 
Ouptain-Clenoml of Virgiida, of llio coiumunilv o\cr winch he 
ruhid might, according to tho ideas of that time, justily tbii 
severity. It is not, says he, an liundred or two of “deb«ii.dit 
hamls,” ill provided and worse govevmal, men of flihtempeivd 
bodies and infected minds, whom no exainph's idther of goodness 
or puuishmont can dete.r fi»om habitual impiety, that must 
be workers in this glorious building, lie wants “ men of cjualitv, 
and painstaking men of arts and practices,’’ but lie would uot 
altogether exclude “gentlemen.” By “ men of qu.ilily” ho 
appears to mean men of character us opposed to “ deboisht 
himda,” and his appreciutiou of “ goM(l»‘men ” dtie^ not 
greatly differ from that of an emigmtion agent of tins ])r«\^ent 
day. “Gentlemen” arc an article of wiiicli a new colony may 
easily have too much. Notwithstanding (lie Faptaiii-t leiiLTars 
preference for “men of quality,” ho was oblig»‘ii to yield to tho 
resolution of the Home Government to shoot the moral rubbish of 
England on Virginia. King .lame.'# 1. sent a m.-m “ su.spccted of 
deev-siealing ” for transportation to Virginia. The word “trans- 
portation” was not at this time used, jis it al’teiwv.ards came to l/c. 
in n penal sense. A poacher migljt make a useful ncttlcr, and ut 
worst ho would only imitate other coloni.st.s who ])ri*i'crred hunting 
to clearing and tilling ground. But soon iiftcrwards the King in- 
formed the Virginian Company “ that ho wished diver.s dWdutti 
persons transported,” and tho t/ompaiiy answered “that it would 
he very acceptable to the colonists to icceive tlunu ns .scrvanls.” 

Tho author of the book from which wo have (‘quoted is described 
as Consul of the United State's at Dublin. It can lianlly bo 
doubted that ho writes with satisfaction tho words “From this 
time there were two di.stinct waves of immigration, tbi^ oducuted 
and religious prefeiTing tlio Northern because King .lames hud 
made the SouUiern u penal colony.” We do not suggest that he 
has iutcnliomdly dealt unfairly witli facts, hut he may have bom 
insc'usibly biassed in his conclusions by the passions and prejudices 
excited by recent strife. “ Fnrly iu B)20,” lie says, “tho first 
large iusUdmeni of viig.aboud.s and destitute persons arrived iu 
Virginia, and yearly their numbers increased,” I le quotes from a 
contemporary poet a wish that Jove 

Would move King .JauioH, ouco more, to slorc that Lliuie 

With tho MoU CiUpiiii.oi ot'uur bad time. 

But the pool’s wish seems to apply to .\uierica gonernlly. This 
is uot tho only instance iu wliich a partiality imiy be suspected for 
tho North. Tho author sa\a that “ the social position of the hettlers 
iu tho Northern colony had been far superior,” and he instances tlio 
Deputy Governor of ^^n^-^lcllus(■tts and a settler at »Salem who 
were married to daughteis of the Countess of Jnncoln. But surely 
against this may be set Lord Delaware, tho Captain-General of 
Virginia, and George l\ rcy, brother to tho Farl of Northumber- 
land, “ ono of tho original settlers ” in that colony. Tliu.s V'irginia 
can .mIiow Iw'O colonists of nobki birth against two colonists of New 
England wlioso only nobility was gained by lunrringo. Still we 
cannot but give weight to the evidence of Sir .losiah Child, w’ho 
wrote ill 1698 that “ Virginia and Bavbadot's were lirst peopled by 
a sort of coarse vagrant people, vicious and destitute of means at 
home.” Tho author statte||WO pi'csume as the result of his owu 
exRiuirmtiou, that records Slow that Edinburgh used to banish 
what ore imw called unfortunate w'omen to Virginia \ and it is 
easy to understand that phmtei*s would accept any labour they 
could get, particularly as we find that iu early years very few 
negroes were imported. 

Upon the question thus arising tho bulky volume lately pub- 
lished throws little light. We can seo that there w'.as consider- 
able mortality in Virginia in the years to which it rel’n-s, nnd wo 
find large numbers of “serv.ants" on the niuslev-roll, of whom 
some, but scarcely all, may be what in newer colonies were called 
convicts. The names in the lists are ordinary English names 
which supply little indication as to the class, and none at all ns 
to the character, of tlie colonists. Indeed this volume is ns 


barren of inti-wsting facta as any that evw came undM 
our notice, but if the genealogists of Virginia are as 
cleviT as they are said to bo, they may perhaps discover 
ifl these <lrv records a srgniliciince unpercoivod bjr us.^ Almost tho, 
only part of Ui<‘ book tlint can convoy any distinct impression to 
the tu'd inary reatler is the “ lists of convicted rebels s^it to tho 
Barbiidoes *uTul other plantations” after Monmouth s defeat m 
1685. Ndt that evdn here the mere names convey ideas, but tho 
bu>»in(ii^.i-liki! cliamctcr of these records forcibly supplements ihu 
Iiieliire of tho Bloody which wo find in^ Macaulay’s iwiges. 

Thus w'o have ‘‘ Sir \Villiaiu Booth’s Inst of Prisoners.” It would 
a<‘em th.'iL Sii William Booth was a merchant or planter who in- 
vested largely iu white slaves. The numes and former abodes oL 
a lot of ninety rebels are given, and we find men from Cheard, 
Taiiton, West Zovland, IIuiispill, Burniuu, Corfc, Creech, and 
lu.iny othiT familiar names. They wi-ro “ .sliipt at Brishdl, 
whieh was a great port for sla\c-dealing, wbib.^ and black, and 
they w’ero consined for tho Burbadous.” Then there is a dc- 
po.sitioii by the eliief mute of the ship that “tho above, corn Ictcd 
rebels” aro “ tim very .same rebels ” tliat have been by him lauded 
at this island, and delivered to Mr. John Brown & Co., fiietovri 
for Sir AVilliaiu Booth, Knight, exeopt thirteen out ot the ninety, 
who died upon tlio voyage. Mr. Rose of London, and Mr. Nepho, 
app(‘.'iv also to h.'iNe, been largo dealers in tliis commodity, which 
w'as mado the suliject of “invoices” and “ bills ot lading” liko 
finv other inerehanlnhio .article. . Macaulay bases his account jol 
the .sufferings of tlie.so “rebels’’ on Ihtdr voyago partly on a 
maiuiscript narralivo by John Coad, “an honest, God-fe.'jririg 
earpeiiier,” who joined Monmouth, was badly W'oumled at IMiilip’.s 
N«'rion, was lri«‘d by .TefiVi!}.^, and W'as .MUit to .lainaica. Ony 
might iiiider.stand better after perusing sueh a record tho meaning- 
of that tevt of Scripture which speaks of tho “ bread 01 
alllietiun urnl tlio water of iifilietioii ” as prisoner’s allowance. 
In those days, indi-tsl, Kdoro philanthropy was invented, tlm 
petition in the Litany “ for all pnsnjiera and captives” had moro 
.significance than it li.'is now, for, if lli‘a\en did not help tho.so who 
found themselves in gaol or t ran.'-port -.ship, they mu.^l have fared 
badly. IVrluips (lie “ honctt, God-fearing” ploughmen nnd nrtismis 
of tsomersetslnro ilid uot live long enough in Bavb.j.doc.s to qualify 
the character which tho island seems to have derived from “ iho 
lot)}e vagrant people ” who lirst settled there. It appears from llio 
pur udi register of B.u'badoes 0)1' the y»*tir if)8o that by this liuio 
neg'roes had bet‘u imporled to an amount more than threefold tliat 
of the “bought ser\auts” who were supplied fnmi England. 
It might bo a curious inquiry whether convict laboui* in the 
Americun or West Iiulism eolonie.s ever produced anything 
like the valu.able result.! w'hieli aro ascribed to it iu Aublralia. 
’rransportation to tbe American colon 10=! couthmed until the De- 
claration of Independence, and among tho colonies whiidi re- 
ceived eonvicts were Ikdawarc, New .Itu’Sey, N(‘.w Voiii, und^ 
Ik'nn.-?ylvauia. Tho early eolonisls c-onsidcred that tho labour of 
coin ids would be 11101*1^ bisielicial to an infant settlement^ tliuTi 
Ihe.ir \ices could be }»eriiiciou.s. But the importiilion of in'gro 
slaves soon lowered tbo value of convict labour, and it was tliougbt 
dangerous to mix white men in a stale of slavery with an in- 
ereasing black slave p»)pulation. A writer on this subjeel con- 
cludes tlmt when no better labour was to bo hud the colonists w ere 
glad to take convicts. If this were so, it appears hoj)e.](\«*s to 
repre.^ent llio Southern Slates exclusively as receptacles of Engli.sh 
outcasl.s. Ferliaps the less said on the subject tho bettor, but it 
counccts il.self rather disagreeably with any discussion on trans- 
athintic pudigroo?. 


K(J13Y\S LATIN GILVMMAH.* 

Notice.) 

I N selecting the dative from all tbo cases treated of under the 
head of nuim-inflcxions, wo hoped to compress our re- 
marks on this part of Mr. Ruby’s book into as short a compass as 
possible, and ,-0 to leave room lyr a notice of the other parts of the 
Syntax. Jlut we fi'ar tlim-o may be some amongst our readers who 
aro not sufficienLly familiar with Latin grammar, especially as it 
has been tmated of late ycai*s, to appreciate the .skill with which 
Mr. Roby has separated and discussed the twm uses of tho dntivo 
which he lias called the dative of indirect object and the predica- 
tive dative. And a.s ho has devoted some thirty pages of his 
preface to the illii.st ration of this .subject, we should scarcely bo 
doing justice to him if wo did not attcnipt to e.vplain his view at 
gi-eatcr length, h'or probably there is no part of liis work which 
ha.s been more olahoraled than this. Tho term predicative isusod^ 
uot as svnouyiuoiis with, yet for tho most part correspond- 
ing to, wiat have been called “ datives of the puroose.” The two 
following sentences vv hen compared together will aptly illustrate 
the significance of the name, which is an invention of Mr, 
Roby’s : — 

Mnjrimvm veto arqumen^utn est nahtratn i/inam de immortalitati animormn 
taciiain Jndicurc qmtd omiubua cans sunt tt tnaxima tpiiikm qua post muriem 
fiUura sint, 

and— 

Magnoque esse nrgumento homines Scire pieraque anttquam nati sint quod 
Jam pucri ita cefcriltr res adripiant 

• A Grammar of tia Jai tin Langtiape from riauins to Suetimius. 
Renrv John Jtohv, M.A., lute Follow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Tn 
two Farts. I’lut II. oontahdng Book IV., Syntax 1 alM Fwpositiuiia, &c. 
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Or pftrhapa a still hotter illustration will ha found in the 
following:—^ 

liiit .... ininiroTum injuria prohro wmfuU .... tuHUi ioelua meumpto- 
brum putaa tuu optfrtere f 

lifr. Kohy apeaks of this dative as being u^d prcdicatively, 
or, to use his own words, “ The word put in this dative is 
a name of the thing or person of which it is predicated,” 

1 'and in this ho thinks lies the characteristic note of the 
usage. tie has taken the trouble to ivdlect all the in- 
etanccs he could find of its use, to the numbov of uenrly two 
hundred, under the heads of the different nouns ho used. He 
thinks the list of predicative datives is tolerably complete, and un- 
doubtedly we ore unable to gainsay this po.Mitioii, thtJugli the 
smallneBS of tho number doc,s not seem to ns such matter for 
wonder as Mr. Koby finds in it. Though the iisago was fully de- 
veloped at tho thuo when Roman literature begins— for IMautus, ho 
Bays, uses between forty and lifty words in this dative— the class of 
words which cfui occur in this relation is necessarily ri'.ciricted 
within narrow limits, inasmuch us the usfigo scare.ely oxteiidH be- 
yond what he calls semi-ahstract substantives, such a.s nanu‘a of 
actions, effects, feelings; such, for iusbinco, as ourae, odlo, pree- 
aldlo, nrat, mom, ludtbrlo. It is confiruMl to the Hingular 
number, which again is natural when tho ahslract nature of tho 
words so used is considered. He instances, amongst other con- 
trasts of singular and plural, that volnptatl is so used, but not 
delloiU; preedee, but not manublU ; but in tliese, as well ns in 
tho other instances, tho plural noun is mucli more of a concrete 
and less of an abstract character tlmn the singubir, so that this si'cond 
character isj as it wore, an instance of, or at least an oHslnxjt from, 
the first— namely, that which confines its use, or nearly confines it, 
to semi-abstract substantives. 

The care with which Mr. Roby has investigated this point may ! 
be judged of, not only from his enumeration (»f the nouns and the 
iustaucos in which they are found so Ubod, hut also by the separate 
classification ho lias made of them in his own mind, i'or instance, 
ho notices their gi-eiit rarity in Martial and tluMonngc'r Rliny ; also, 
that, out of tho whole number, not much mor (3 than a fifth can he 
ronounced to bo of fre<pieut occurreucc, and about a third only 
uve been found as often as five times. Again, after observing 
that tho dative i.s used most frequently with ease, he adds that, of 
the whole number, uy app(‘;ir to he used only with osso, ami ii 
with other verbs and not with osse. Of thete latter, he continues, 
only dono, and perhaps munerl, are usetl often enough to 
luaKC'uio non-occurrence of eBse with lliem at all uoticenblo, 
though buroly Ihoro is a distinction here to be made between the 
subjective and objective sense which mainly accounts for Iho rarity 
of usage. Nothing, in fact, that could be said on the subject seems 
to have escaped him, and he hu-s here anticipated tlic. objection 
that the scholar would be sure to allege, when he says (p. x.v.vi.) 
that 

No doubt in oil such mntters >vo ought to bear con'«l«ntly in mind ulijit 
(to a]»ply <^»n« of burwiii’n phnusoa) I may cjiII tlio jiniicrfoctum of tlio pliilo- 
logical record. There wciv a great many IkioK.s written hid ween IMauliw 
and Tacitus wliich have perishi'd altogether, and many expressions may liavo 
been common enough in the atrium arid the lorniii, in tlio camp anil «u thj 
farm, which have found but scjinly recognition in a studasl Jiterafure like 
the Koman. And the usage now in niiehtion, though capable of Ixdng 
applied to things of moment in a slUc elevated to the occubioii, was jcl 
mainly a usage of ordinary conversation. 

It would perhaps have been worth Mr. Roby’s while to add a 
catalogue of suLm words tis do not occur used in thi.s way witli i 
regard to which there is no obvious reason to Ije os.signe<l why 
they should not be so used -c.^. amlcltlo, lodlgoatloDl, 
obllvlonl, prflDteztul, and others. I’robably such a list would 
not be very long, yuch a cntaloguo would have helped to decide 
the question whether the fact may he due to the iuiperfection of 
the record or the rare use of the Nvords tbemsehc.s in uny relation, 
or whether any other reason is to be assigned for their non- 
appearance in tliis particular relation. It is not very satisfactory 
to De told that there seems to have been on the ono baud some- 
thing which suggested al^trsct terms, and again an instinct 
which militated against an indiscriminate use of them.” 

Wo have dwelt longer on this subject than we at first intended, 
but perhaps it is the most iiiteresting, as well us the most original, 
part of Mr. Roby’s book. lie sums up what be has to suy as 
follows:— 

That the usage is sufficiently distinct to demand n co-^rdiiiaiG, not sub- 
ordinate, rank to the indirect* object appears to us the ultimate result to 
which we can at presont attain. It may be historically a daughter, though 
BO old n.s to look like a sister. Intermediate usages may be found, but such 
Avould almost inevitably exist even if the two classes have quite distinct 
origin. And till w« know the precise meaning and history of the suffix 
W'ldeh forms tho dative case, it is impos.siblo to bo confident whether the tree 
had one trunk oi^ two. 

We proceed now to redeem tho nroniise of our previous article— 
^ namely, to say a few words on Mr. Roby’s treatment of the sub- 
* junctive mood. And here we find ourselves in the same dilfi- 
culty that we experienced in regard to the noun-inflexions. It is 
iinpossiblo within our ordinary limits, even after we have 
made the special selection of the subjunctive moo<l, to give any 
adequate idea of the Hew method of classification wnich he 
hns adopted. And we are moreover at a loss as to which of the 
seven chapters devoted to this mood we shall attempt to analyse. 
We must, however, first give an outline of the mode of division of 
the meaninn and usages of the subjunctive, which is not 
materially Sffereiit from that which the author put out in his 
^ Elemental^ Latin Qrammar ” of 1862* 


.After premising that the general disliuotion between tho in- 
dicative and the suhjimctive is that the one expresses an action or 
oveut dune or narrated, the other as thought or supposed, he 
prucei;ds to euniuerate the eight main classes, which he arranges 
two and two in four dilTeitiiit cftttigories. Under the first head 
come two classes of sentences, which are colled TQspttctivoly 
hypothetical (A) and conditional ( 13 ) sentences, iht3 former name 
being given to tho apodosis only, the lattei’ to the protasis only, of 
what arc commonly called conditional Hcnfi'ncos. Tho ambiguity 
contained in this new uso of the w’ord conditional soiitenco ia 
somewhat puzzling. I’he follmving typical example will ex- 
plain it : — Fecerim si Jussoria and si jnsserls feearlnij I 
should bo found to have,” or “ I should have dono if you 
should have bidden,” are dassod under tlie lieud of hypothetical, 
«s far aa tho apodosis leoerlm, I should have done,” is con- 
cenied, and again under the head of conditional on account of 
tho protasis, si Jusserls, “ If you should have bidden.” And 
now Mr. Roby’s explanation of Ids novel uso of words will bo 
intelligible, lie says: — 

As hero usetl, tkon-fiirc, tho liypotiu'sis is tho action tro.nted as con- 
tingent on unuthcr; tho condition is tliat other uctiun on whiidi tha lii'iit h 
cuiuingeiit. 

Under this first head of hypothetical (A) flcnlenocs one page is 
given of typical oxainjilcs, and a considerable part of Clnaptor XX. 
is dcvottMl to actual examples occurring in classical authors of its 
n.se ; and in tho heading of this chapter wo luivo tho more correct 
expiv.ssiou ‘^clause " used for what in the nineteenth chapter w am- 
biguously t<‘rmed sentence.” .Vll those instances are printed ou tho 
left hand, each parHgra)>h being numbered with an even number, 
the opposite page being fillml witJi examples illustrative of tho 
contni.stHd u.se of tho indicatiio mood. 

The geiKu'iil account given by Mr. Roby of the distinction is as 
follows: — 

In 'vhiih romlily admit of eillu'r the* Indicative or suIh- 

jiim tiw moiid, the .subjunctive iuqilu’s llial the action spoken of is notafut U 
Nothing H impiicd as lo Knowledge or vv\'int of knowledge, doubt or inianr- 
iiiKT, probability or nninobalnlity, p(*ssil>ility or iinpoH^ibility, so fur as tho 
mood in coTUMM ueil ; l»ut u non-n-ul jmst aition is of course iiniHvasiblc, auon- 
rc'iil /u/un; action is (apart from inlnnsie, impossibilities) possible. 

There in only one other of the (‘-ight claBi^iS in which the subjunc- 
tive mood i.s found in himplo or princijial sentouccH; in all others 
it id in saburdiiiute Bontenecp. This is in w.*ntoucca expressing a 
N\ ihli or command, triMited in (Jhiipter XXI., under the head of Opta- 
tive and .luBsivo Subjnuclive. Typical in.'*tance» are such as Faoa 
horum Ulzerlm and Vtlnam valeas. But we must coniine our 
attention to tho hypothetical subjunctive* the siibiunctivc as 
it appeai‘s in’* tho principal clause of a conditional sentence, 
'fhe gemjral 8tatemeut.s which the parallel arrangement of sen- 
tences is made lo illustrate are tho following, which, for the sake 
c.^'perspicuitv, wo now exhibit in parallel columns: — 

An hy])otIu*tical Bubiiiiictivc c\- I’ho indicative iniikw? a Btatamcnt 
presses un mdion wliicli, while irs without hnplying that the action 
iiofi-o<v‘urrcn<*o in implied, is v'»*t does not occur or (neceysarily) ihut 
hiipiKisi'd to ocmir, if Home other it docs occur, 
action occur. 

Without attein])tiTig to follow Air. Roby through the rules 
which ho prociMMls to lay down for the u.se of tho ilifiereut tenses 
of the subjunctive in both chuises, we will pick out two or three 
of the sliortest of Ids illustrative Hcnteiici'S, and arrange thorn in a 
similar way opposite to each other : — 

Tu si hie si.H aliter sentias. Si id fnei.s, hodio {KMtrcnium me 

■ vidcs. 

OunH ni mca cuni resistat, jam Si cnim r.-itionem honiinlbua Di 
thinnnic tulcriut imiiiiica: et hiuiscrit dedi runt, mulitiam dederunt. 

Si aut roUognm, id quod mullcrii, Mcti'lliini si pariim piidor ipsiua 
tui .similoni Imhcrcs aut tu colh-gii« detemiebat, debc.bnt familiie uostue 
tui <>ssos .siiiiilis, HupcrvacainNi c.^set liigiiitas satin sutdcvarc. 
ora tin men. 

Krgu ego nisi ])opcris>(*m, Itoinii (.’cHhcrnin, si nlionnm n mn plrliom 
non oppugnuudiir ; nisi filiuin fnisso vultis, quiu non fuit, invidiip ; 
haljcrcm, liberuHii hberu pallia inor- .si vis suborat, nitnis; si poriculum 
tua cHsem. civiuin, reipubllca;. 

This parallel arrajigemcut of the use of the indicative and 8ub- 
junctive moods in Heutcnccs which have a considerable resoniblanco 
to each other, and wlic,re tho dibtinction of meaning is slight, is 
ono of the most useful parts of Mr. Roby’s (Jrammar. It may bo a 
question whether ho has cluHsified these minute distinctions in tho 
lifst pos.'^iblo way, but ho has unquestionably given ample facilities 
to any ono who may object to his theory to propound anotht^r 
which shall suit all the circumstances of tho caseWtter. For other 
instances of tho cojuparative use of the two moods wo must refer 
U) tho sections 1532, 1533, from which all the above extracts have 
been selected ; but thooe we have givim will perhaps be snlUcient lo 
enable an ordinary scholar to follow Mr. Roby in the account 
which he boa given of this subject in his Introduction. He 
says;— 

The use and meaning of the subjunctive in hyiKithcthal and conditional 
sentences is, I tliink, often iiiiBapprchcnded. Tho infficatlvc ii often Haid to 
be ii'W'd only when the cuudition is ii fact or when it is only anappimnc 
condition. The subjunctive present is said to be used when an event is re- 
garded as probable or possible ; the iinfa-rfect, where it is n'g^rded as im- 
nroboble or iinpossiblc. L have vent uivd to deny these views. The iimttor, 
1 take it, stanM really thus. The indicative is a simple combination of 
and predicate ond has of itself no special meaning. The subjunctive iias 
been formed, or at least is applied, in order to warn the hearer that the 
event is tAoupAt and only thought. The indicative by contrast with this 
gets a aub-implicatioii of fket. The subjunctive, again, by a Hccondury con- 
trast gets (in certain claases of sentences) tho special implication of not /act. 
Now the statements used in h}q>othotical and conditional clauses are refer- 
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able in the speaker’s mind and intention (wo have nothini:: to do Trlth the 
OlMoctive reoitty) either to fact, or to not fact, or to a netiteal hetcL In 
other words^ 1 either put a case avowedly &a a fact or avowedly as not a 
foot; or I littt it shnt>ly without invanini to imply either the one or the 
other. Tlufl intertncdiiitc cla»:i of coiirse a thought, and might have lieen 
left to the subjunctive ni(X»d. hut this is not what the. Uomnns have done. 
The HiibjmwJtive witli them in such acntcnces imians distinctly not fact, and 
tlie clans of fact and the neutral class lao given to the indicative. 

To do Mr. lloby’s theory full justice v/a ought to have oxlractod 
the whole of the rest of ibis page. We may observe that ilie 
theory which he attacks, though iiupt‘rf(!Ct, has at len^t the uuu-it 
of being intellij^hle and of easy application. On llio other hand, 
if his theory Ixi prosaed, there ought to )jti no uho cd’ the pluiuTlect 
indicative, which, as ho observes, istho tnf>bt thovouglily pnst tonso, 
in hypothetical dausea. He ohservea that it is jyoy in hypollw- 
tical sentences, except ns a wilful exaggeration, and ram ir) conili- 
tional clauses, except when it denotea liicts. fir dnos md {njui ur 
to ua to have taken into coushleratiou, or at huist not to Imio 
noticed prominently enough, the poetical use, A\liich is not un- 
common, such as — JRobiiffterqvc forcH mumcrunt nnftfty Si non rlr/ .. /.vy// 
Jujipiter et VmuB I'isisBnit. We have pn'ciscly tin* same [n^olical 
use in Knglish, The poetical and quasi-j)oelic:d u-c nun , howciyr, 
Iw regarded, as Mr. llohy seems to regunl tliciu, ms sojuotlilng like 
the except io qi/tm prohat reffiilani. 

Wo have only just toucht'd two of the eiglit mus of llio suh- 
junctive mood as laid down in this pmnmiiir. 1 1 would iiot be 
’poHsihle to criticize or even to notiot' tlio rcmainiuii’ usi’s without 
doubling the length of this alrc.ady l<nig arti<dc. Moreover, wo 
have left unnoiiml the Introduction uml the Sujiplenienl to the 
Syntax. M'onigret tliai W'e must Jiero thr tlu' tliouuh re- 

liirtantlv, part with a b)ok which is vrrv siig;.’M <tive of thought 
in other directions than those which wc ha\e indicated. 


KATK JtVUXi:.* 

« in love,” says the autluir of this story, ^^seddom 
i.VX moralize.” It is much to he wished then, we cned out an 
we came to this passage, that all no\el-wiiteiH, wdietlier male or 
female, were always in 1^'e. Wc should in that csise he. spared a 
good deal of very dull wTiting. K((ti’ Ihjrne is avowi‘dly wvilleu 
with a moral. “ Wc ha\o tried to shoiv,” says tlu* autlmv, ‘‘ how 
a hoautiful woman failed to find any contentineiit or happiness in 
manning for wealth and position a man w hom she did not love, 
and with whom she had no tiistea or wishes in cenumon.” Vart 
(»f the deraonatration, by the w'liy, depends vw the den th of her 
only child three days or so after birth. If the child had liied 
the marriage might, so far ns we can see, have been happy enough. 
The T^autiiul young women whom the nuthor would keep fpnu 
marrying lords who have a good chance o( a dukedom might 
with reason rely on the statistics of infant mortality among the 
nristocracy, and'with no great imprudence might stake their happi- 
ness on the clinnco of an heir. It w'ould be just us well, however, 
for lords in general to think twice before th <7 marry a uierceuaiy 
heroino. Their life is likely to be a short one, and far from 
merry. When a heroine has to be rtjfonned, and made to see the 
error of her ways, human lift^ counts fur nothing. One victim 
after another is swept away — even the aristocracy is not amred ~ 
till, widowed, childless, and an orphan, she hecomta prope.rly peni- 
tent in the last chapter. “ We lia>e ftdlowod lier,” says the author 
in ^vriting of her heroine, “through a few jears (jf fushionable 
^vory and dissipation, until by a merciful interposition of Trovi- 
dence her plans for a hu<t struggle for some peac(' and iiideiwndeiice 
were frustmted, and sho was led back to her wifely duty.” Whether 
Lord Denton, if he had heon well enough to conHidor the. question, 
would liavo regarded the lit which after a short illuoss earned him 
oir as A merciful interposition of rrovidoiice, may Ihj doubted. It 
taught Lady Dontou no doubt her wifely duty, but, as ho lived ouly 
A few weeks to enjoy her penitence, ho may have thought that it 
WAS paying rather too dear for his wliistlo, J le is introduced to 
us ne a largo landed proprietor, in appeavanoo more jolly than 
gentlemanly, and as one able to otter all the luxuries this world 
can give. We might with good reason have argued that, ns he 
was not the one chielly to hliviuc for the unhappiness of tlioir 
married life, and os nevertheless he was quite a* much in need of 
rofornitttion as his wife, be dosen'od no less than she a raorcifnl 
interposition. If the story had beeu written from a ditforent point 
of view, it would have neon the wife wlio was lolled, while her 
noble husband in hjs penitent boitow would never again have 
taken “a bumper of Diundy and soda-watw,” but would have 
become President of the Teetotal Association, 

The plot of the story is simple enough, Kate Tlynio, “ a queenly 
creature,” as she is oallod, is in love with Ikirtlo Blake, hut will 
not mainry him, because he is poor. Helen, or l^Hlen, Leigh— for 
her name varies— is also in love with him, hut has no objection 
to poverty. Kate marries Lord Denton, ns wo have said, 
and repents. Helen mames Blake, and does not nqxjut. Kate, 
however, does very well in the end, for not only does she live 
a highly virtuous life at Denton Court, devoted to her old 
aunt and her stepson tlio Duke, but when he morriod a hlue-eyed 
gentle girl -the tliirdhluo-eyedgirl of the story— and hos children. 
She is to them “their beautiful stately gTAndfuamma Denton.” 
We oaxmot hut fear that if the punishment that attends on mar:^- 
iog for money is nothing whrae than a merciful dispensation by 

* JEote JKpie. A Kowd. By B. Howand-Tiiylor. a vols. London: 
Samuel Tlnsfcy. 1874. 


which the huslwnd is carried olF hy a fit, while solid comfort is 
left in a title, “ an ample allowance,” and the devoted anecaon of a 
Mte, wo shall have all the novel-roaclinfi young ladiea of the day 
ready to follow in the heroine’s stops. The plot is now and Uwo 
enlivened hv an incident or two. On one occasion the heroBii? 
sprains her ankle, and on another she has a remarkah o encounter 
with some hiuvlors. The burglars have nothing at rU to do with^ 
the story, except so far as they give tho heroino arf opporti^ty ot t 
showing her pivi,ence of mind by seizing oue theru by the hmr, 
and her If»ver, fiord Diuiton, an f'jpportunitv of expressing hia duwrc 
“ to horsewhip the wretch ” w’lio laid frlj*htenod Kale, ^he had 
hoen wakened up by a noise. She lislttiie.d. “ 1 ho extreme fiilenre 
i»f i ho hou-^fi miido h« 3 r feel almost nervous, and her heart heat quickly 
tiud loLull).” What her heart would Imvo done if she had hocn 
quit'i roTvous we are not told. Slio thouirht that “it flhe oulv 
dari'd show herself iu while, lliat. iiiitrht friphten thorn perhaps; 
thieM.s were always cowards she knew.” tilio went out oi her 
room, and down.-atairs : — 

She uHidt* enf or two stf’p't torwurrt into the Iinll, V'h<*n, to her Intonsr 
hiirjiri'^c, ‘■lio H;nv flKtincM Iv .i djivK cnitimft her — upiMii— *a 

tliiff, a i-ol.licr. Oil. lu'inriis! Sin- eouUl not mot'o or spunk. The nmn 
e.’iriusl soiuothnui ni hi'« uriiis, nrnl lie tiUo ciinu* to 11 .si;uul-i*lill, iind did nol 
hpeuk. A deep ''ij;h, wliu’li Kute m;id»' m Ium ctl'orr to artioulfttu, rausod tlK‘ 
niiin tt» hUirL iirul drop wliat lie hrld out of kin {ii’iii'< — it was the silver ct^ni- 
monlv m use from tlu' pantry. 'Ihi* rrasli gave K«tt: courugf, Hiul, withmil 
moving ji st<q», and pntlin^ out her haml, she sanl, in a decyi low voice, 

“ VVlut nrt‘ you doing here i» ’’ 'rhe-maa give one hound past her, towanls 
llie diningOMun iloor ; hut quick as lj;.;hiniti^ nIu' d.O'tcd lurward, hold lum 
hv Ills coat and halt, find soieanud loudly, “ I'iio I murder! murder!” 

Ill much loss time tiian it lakc.s to writ" this, Norah and Thitos'had come to 
Kate’.s ns.sistancc. Ihifcs liad heard tho fall of the silver, and Htruck :i 
hfilif ; immcdtately licnriug Kate’s screams, ho had comtj, juat os he wiw, to 
the icM'ue. '1 111 n Alls, and Mi.NS hcikch, and Alir^s Cahteldi, with the Other 
Ml vunts, "ume down, half awake and ternldy frightened; andwhentl)" 
former fully rcali/.etl the danger Kate liad been in, they were quite ovei- 
eome, and Vould seareely believe she was u<»L at all hurt. Tlic eoaehmaii 
wa.H sent for from the Lodge, and, with Kates, guarded the prisoner till ho 
was willingly re^^ignod to tlie tender eare and pioteetion of the villapo con- 
htable. That worthy person seiuued to n gre.t deeply that he had nut had 
the pleasure of catching the alore.i-aiil individual. 

Lot not our rosidortt imugiuo that thirt incidont is >1 specimen of 
what th('y may chioHy export I 0 iind in tho hook. Thwe is a good 
deal of bail Engli.^^li, hut of rually had chaniclers thore is a romurk- 
uhlo scaretty. “How is it,” tho author uhIvs, “ that most elderly 
p(‘(q)le (csperially gontlenu'u) bomu to have such plonsuvo in the 
coiLstant I’epotiti’on of their pot jokes hiid si ones Y ” “ Haiyja it,” 
we might in our turn ask, that so muiiy joiing neoplo (especially 
ladies) liavcHUch pluasure in hashing up thesumo olu plots and ftfU'nng 
thorn upas if they were now storiohP” We luightgo onto add, “Ho>v 
w'onderfnlly guo(l-imtnred thoir lislonors lu-ccl to be, to show any sort, 
or kind of interest, or listen with pationoo to what is so very old 
and often \erv stupid.” Wo, lor our part, have a groat deal ol’ 
re.spect lor an old man’s story. That we have laughed at it am 
time thosii tweuty years estnblishos, wo admit, an obligation on 
us to laugh at it once more. Among iho privileges to which old 
ago is rutitlcd, (>icoro in his “ Cato Major ” tloes not indeed reckon 
this, which we hold to be by no means tho least in impoptanco, 
thal its old jests should always })ass current as new. I’erhapB in 
(Jato’s time' the story of oulfl grouse iu the gnn-room was not 
known. HowTver much we may respect tho jokes and storiea of 
the old, w’c sec no ronson for showing iho least regard to tho Btorics 
of tho young. AV 0 are certainly entitled to ask that before they 
publish they should at least learn how to write. It would be 
well also if,' before they tried to paint cluiracter, they liret made it 
their study. As Dougin i-. Jorrold eaul, before you take down 
the BhuttoVs you should fiunish tho shop. VN’o doubt not that 
Katfl litp've will iind its poaders. It is no duller than a tract. 
It has, as we have Raid, a moral, and there are not a few 
readers who p.s much require a moral for their novel as 
they do Bug»ir for their lea. The story is to be Bure so 
dull that it puts tho reader to Bleep, but there are not a few 
readers who regard slcej) as the final cause of reading. Those, on 
the contrary, who thinlc that novels are written and aermone 
pmjclied rather for our waking than our sleeping hours may pos- 
sibly find something to rouse tlmir iutoi'est in the good society iu 
which they wo kept. We, for oua* pait, managed to keep oureelvos 
from nodding over Kale Byrne by Imving an eye to the foolish 
tixpref siona and tlu^ gcamiuntical errons wo could detect, jnst aa 
we have at times kept awake through u fieruion by counting tlie 
heresies into whicli the preacher ihas lallon. Bad though the emirs 
are, it i» not often that we find a fleutence quite so unhatetligihle 
as tho following 

It wttfl a kind of niirw-iy for the invalids ; and it was his coming to bring 
and .w, after a recent valunblc pigchaae that bail enabled the Olennlngs to 
invite and persuade liim to accept their offer of a few day^’ visit daring tlie 
euiuiug-of-agc Icstivitifs. 

A few pages earlier we have a specimen of tho oonftision into 
which tne author gets when she attempta a parenthesis. It would 
he just as well, by the way, if »t young ladiea’ schools they taught, 
with tho use of tiie globes, the use also of hraoketa, Chir«ovel- 
ista would in this case have more cliaiice of avouiiiig fiuch en’ora 
as those contained in the following sentence: — 

The truth was, that he hud been m tnken np with Mx«. Leigh and Hekm 
whou he first canio in (which, ootuddeiring Che tknc that had elRpMd mAoo 
he had seen the former, was hardly to be wondered at)« and having seen 
Kate at the Ball only an hour or two before, he had seareely noUoed her, 
beyond bowing to her as he-entered. 

To make up for such ^siUps as ibis the author nan, when 
she pleases, get some veiy fine words out of very common- 
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place mattcra. The arrival of a heroiner is cei’toiuly a matter of 
some importance, but unless she can be brought in a balloon or on 
an elephant, the vehicle in which slie cornea moy as well bo 
kept in the background. Not so thinks our author. “ Mrs. 
Leigh and Helen were on the platform, waiting the arrival of tho 
* iron horse ’ which was to bring thoir expected guest. ^ Tho huge 
macdiinory had scarcely come to a etaud-ndtill boioro Kata was in 
Helen's arms.” Ilappily there she is left, and so no big names 
are fohnd for the porter and, his baxTow. Kate, before she had 
decided not to accept Bartle Blake, liad leant upon “ her fair 
jewelled hond,^' and indulged in “ cogitations.” Her father luid 
” a gloomy kind of presautiment ’* about tho course she was going 
to take, whereupon, as wo Iniow would bo the case, tho author 
asks, Who can say tliot we do not all sometimes have shadowy 
glimpses of coming trouble ? ” Wo have often ncaiced that when 
a writer introduces any piece of superstitious nonsense into 
his book ho at once follows it up by nsldng a question. It 
turns the tables, as it were, on tlio rasli sceptic who, ho Ivtiows, 
is ready to laugh at him. The heroine has a di’eadful divaiti, 
and was, as she described herself, “in a perfect state of tla* 
and siilfering,” When she iirst comes to Denton Court “ the 
old-feshionod furniture was to be replaced by mothira elegant 
additions or substitutes.” Allowing tliuL a sub-^tituto can be said 
to replace, we are somewhat puzzled about the ad<lition. At her 
mari'iftge there were in tho church “excluumiions of delight nud 
satisfaction at tho elegant aj)p6araiice of the whole parly.” Her 
husband condescends, as so grtnit a nobleman should, to Uio use of 
more familiar language, ior lie addivsses Jier as “my peerless 
Kitty.” ‘ A lady in tho story “ tried to ])uar lieaps of cohtrite} ex- 
cuses in Lady Denton's ear,” while Helen, tho rival horoino, seeing 
Bartle Blake at the oper.i, asks “ Isn’t it liirn ” ? The young Duke 
had a gre.at reganl for Ins tutor’s wiCe, “who («e) ho wTuto to 
every week.” Tlio day Lord Denton was seized with tho fit his 
wife “ several timc.s laDcicd slio could hear liiiu saying, HK>od-bye, 
Kate; don’t wait dinner for nu^’ to wliidi she replied with a 
bond of her head, as she thought it something what no used to do 
before they drifted so far apart." 

There is only one sensible thing sahl in the whole hook. Wo 
have no reason to believe, however, that tho author intended to ho 
seusiblo. Helen, tho good heroine, aftm* she had said she should 
wish Bhike to marry some one very nice, added — “ I can't very 
■well explain tho raouning f hare for that pot ^\ord of mine.” A 
schoolboy might na well try to give a de.linition of “jolly” aa a 
jrniJSrkdy of “nice.” In Ceylon they reckon up the hundred 
iises, as diilercnt as can he, to which the palin-treo can he put. 
Kvon tho palm-tree falls fur short of tins little Euglihli word. Wc 
are md sure, indeed, if after all wo might not, with u safe con- 
Bcienc(!, describe Kata Hj/nie as a very nice book. 


NOTICE. 

W« hptf leave to state that we decline to return n^ccted Communi'^ 
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Mt»t Uou. the Ma. .ml* of UUATLY. Uie I'rein.er Jlai((aL of occupy tG 

N.U.~.Fyr Die llrat and rrclimliiary LUt of Stcwaifla aco tlio ‘"Tiiocii" of Sahudu. 
October 31. 

SuhMiriittion^ and Donntioiig aom Nublptiitn and Gcntlenien ho may not flmlit convenient 
to tti lend tho FtiKti viil wiU be urAlclhlly aiknowli dui <1 nud aiin.<unc(>a on ht. \M<tre«r'r Day. 
Apjilicaliona fur Tii.Iu>tH, One GiiluvutacU, oujilit to be niiule to Uni Huuok'init Stewards at the 

The Soottidi Curitnmtlun 1 [all, 1:2. C.. Oclohcr 9'J, Id'l. M ACRAK MOIR. 

SUNDAY LICCTUUE S(X^ J liT Y.^I iTliICT^ 

IIESIIMUD ttt .St. ireorire's llall, l.aniihara Vince, oil Siiuday Afternoon, November 1. 
Profc-Mir W. k. CLllttiKD, M. V. (Umb.i I'.H.S.. on “BODY and MIND." nt Four 
o'Llot-k iiu eiiddy. .Viuiiibcr's Amiuol Subsuriplloii, 11. VayuiuiC ut tho dgurm Id., Od., and 
(Kc<*crvcfl Stutb; Is. 


OUKRN'S COLLRC4K, 4f{ amt in Harley Street, W. 

luOoriH>riitLd liy Ruj ul ( barter, for the Ccnoral EilocatiJli of Lsdisa 

uiuUbr (naiitiugt.'crlincutes ol Kuowledgv. - ‘ 

I'alixtnu. 

HER W,\JE.‘l'I Y Tl/F. QUEEN. - 
lr.K.lI. tho rULNCESS of W.VLEH. 

T'i« /Ol - Tlu« LORD BISHOP of t.ONDDN, 

Tlio JIALF-TF.HM for tlii‘ follivo mid selund will licffin un Thurtdayi November 6. 
rru‘*itccluteii may be iiud on uppliLAliun to .Mhs LiUo\ ll, at tho CuiUte Uflloo. 

E, H. PLUMPTllE. Dtan, 


M 


A L Y K R N 


COLLEGE. 


Thin Collejic contniiis two IVinirtniPult— Iho CLASSICAL and the MODERN. There U 

alNi> A Itrc|>iuu1<ii) l.OWI.Ii SC I] <11)1, 

Tlicic lire Uonflnii'dloiiwM wiMiin the Collcuo Urounds. hi-ld by the Rcoil'Miutur sad 
OtlurNul hi3 Stair I a GviniiaHUiin. &c. 

Board ttii>l 'i'uUion umli r FourU;cii, over l'oi#tccn. tjn. Noq>Sharcholilsn pay an 
tee ot i«., SiACMiil i\ iMiutuKCf lor Soim ol Ciaiirvnvi-ii and Home Boordart. 

I'or further lnformi\ti(>n, ai^ply to t)tc> Hcv. AiiTiicu FaiiUIi, M.A., IloidcMaster, llto 
Fellow luid riiliir of New ( olliu'i*. Oxford. 

Thu hvaiiiiiiiition for Seliolui diipn loul Exhibitions on Dorembsr 9f ond 23. 


M 


A 1, V E R N 


COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SClloLAnSlIIPS and EXHIDITION8 will 
he held on J)<>'vtnlK?r 'il and 23. There will hu aw arded n|* House SdioJarshiiw of XSfl, 
1< oni Follllder.’1^Hll>hvr«iii|M ol i/>0, and nuilic Exhihitions of j ‘to. The Awards will be ibir ORC, 
or lor two yours, ttvoorduitt to merit, in CIiuniius or MutltCinalios. I'or particulars apply to the 

llK,(lt”MAIt'i'ER. 

1 z iwi JOT IT (r(TL‘rFcnii7”olJ E^y . 

J-* ^ mtor-Thc BISHOP of WINCllRSTKR. 

Valnahtc University Scholiirshlps and College Exhibit Ions fur itUDOol eompetlUon. 

Sriecial uttention [mid to Modern Uuigutues and tho PreiMiatlon of ('luididatos Ibr Wool- 
wh ii. (;oopcr’s illll, Control Deiiurtmeiit, .Army and Novy, and Civil Service. 

'PO ■ irEAn-MTsTEFW o7~”piTBLTlj SOHOOLR-A 

CLFHtiYiMAN, lute Fellow of hU Collier, who has hod Innjr C*(»frff«w, and cnnsldor- 
nhic ssitiwH In titc invpnnihon of Pupils lor tho varimi* Ci)m{i<‘(iti\« Exanilnathms. would bo 
tlnd fti nrnlertikc the M.tNAGKME.NT ol the SPECIAL DKPAIITMENT in a I*ubU« 
Sihorji. Hifl rliief niolivi in nikiin; mch a piml is to t'tnihle (.'aiididatcs to eoinnlete thtir 
pieimratioii without h>slm; tlx whuIoMuno InUinneti of Viihhc ScIkvjI training, and without tne 
lisk nnd dane^r hleh ntUMid their niffiovai to Private Fifhitilli timtinrs ititdiais. U.Aw otro 
ol Mr. It. Clithnd ruuiier, HA MiddluTwinpU Lane, fi.C. 

P0LKEyTOM^.'~ml/V7T‘Ti^^^^ ALA. Oxon. 

(formerly VriiiRiiial of tliu ElpMustone Hlah Sohool, Bombay), wllli ibs AssistoiMMi of 
A t'amhildfie IlunnurH'Man. iirepunm PUPILS lor the Unhorsltlcs, Indian Cml Sorvloe, 
Woolaidi, und all Competitive ExominaUoiis»..Tcnns and UMTeMnees ou opiilloatloo^ 

I f* DIJCATION for BOYS, free alike froiu Clerical and DiBsenting 

InHucncoe, in the Family of a I.jayman, aCAMHUIDUB M.A. of oitich SvmrtMico. 
Abbs, Ten to >ourt«on. Tiirms hieh,— Address, THKUKKUliM, Miimti Kerbjr at Etttklm, 
PuhliWrs and Booksellers, IwiOxfiird Street. ^ jr « 

W anted; a'LAUY, m n'EAO-MiSTRF^, for U Mm- 

tinnNrc Enderwed Girls' Suboul, Calcutta. Salary, £300 a ymr, wltb Board And 
Lodjrii'ff Written Hpplicatmns received by Dr. Mai-KAMaim, 29 Palace Gardens Torraoe, W; 

TnYiN vTTiDS;^^ rfdJriy GJOTLE 

to InimliiJB. and on experienced Trovellor, Is open to on BNOAfiElCENT with an 
IiiVttliil l.iulv piiiin; Abroad fbr tius Winter. A good Iteader and A^iiwiMiensrs. Unraoeytina* 
able references eivun uucl ivouirvil — Addrossi, A. Jl., 41 Latisdowite Uruscent, Great Malvern. 

IXUlTNWi.SUl P Acfi VE“"or S Ll<^PiN(j;ilREQDiRED, 

for a wrll-cstnhllsheil MANUFACTURING BUalNKHa, no AoUvo or KleepUiB 
PAIITNEH, With i;'*,<sH) to i HMW'). Iteftircncos must b« ilrst cloas— Apply by letlM toMmute. 
Hh.nuv Klviih It « Co , Sollciturs, 7f» Ijonibord Street. Loudon. 


TV/f ALViaUN'.-llYDROPA'niY.— Dr. lUYNEB’S ESTAB- 

AvJi lxhIIMKN’L' ' flirinerly Drs. Wilson and Royner). For praspooliie apply to T. 


llATVRR, M.D.. Malvern. 


HYDROPATHY. — SUDBHOOK PARK, Efohmonii Hill, 

-*--8- P/»/isi.:f(i>i_Dr. EDWAUl) LANE, M. A.. M.D., Edin. 

For Invalids and thode rciiulringrost aitdoliaiige. TiirhiiihBathson tbopnsnlsei. 


nKIGIITON.— BEDEORD HOTEL.— Facing Sm iind 

Esiilannih*. N our the West Pier. Central and ijuict. Tyonir ostubllshod. aulteiof 


Rooms. SpaciuiiH CoifcV'rootn for Ladles and Gentlemen. Ses' Water Service In the IfuteL , 

RftBBRT PARK. Manogfirl 


TLPRAOOMBIC HOTEL, llfnicomlie, North Devon. — Deliahtful 

•L Location, Dimutihil Scenery. liix>ms. AupolntinenG perfl-ct, Cuisim exocUentTwiufe 
oholce. Aceesslbln IVoin all parts by Steam and tuil (see Time ToblesJ. 


PURLIOATION of EDUCATIONAL WORKS. — AU 

AUTflORS (losirons of brlnglnf their WORRS under the dfroot notloe of tlw fldhplastle 
Yiofbaaion are intonned that UKLrK BUOTIIERS have unusnat opportaiiltlcs uf ooslsting 
them In this respect, us tfielr Travcllersv who visit tlie Bivater port or RngUnid twleo a year, 
call on all tlie briiioipal Educational EstobUshments in the and by this means 

introduce, hi tno most effident way, all Books committed to tnelr Ckaiierhouse 

Bnildin gs, Aldcrsiiate, B.C. 

TRODRIGUFS’ MON(J(JRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, mid 

Jl 1/ addresses Iteslgnrd, and Strel Diet Enenwed at Oemt. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, ORtjTESQUfi. end ECCENTRIC MGNOj^AMH avUst^lIydS- 

At iioDM opM'. « rta’Ai>irj.T. iaiwpok. 

7^ ASmONOMi^-^YAL B«ported to the Admiral^ 

lit IS. 1(1761 on fOChroncnMlerR enteicd <bf oAunol Clo£ Mal« 
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the Houaee of Parllaioent, and of tho Nei 




SI* 


Boiiiln 

OrMnwIch. cVtiJcVtioi oniwliatlok.-E. DENTftO): 
nl Bto>Bd«mfaqr>rS«ih»ngie(a ii!Uoining Lloyd'i), nod raoto ry. Havay btrcot. London. 

.FmKIRONS, 

y.fc.. .-.m j -». »«•«»■ Biiii \ wnju-u'fviES.~.WtLLTAM R. 

to “'•Jww itork cf the a»K)vr,nndei 

* ^TBNTSTOVM for economieluK the um oJ o^t iwhile incrooalnR , 

Wnicli can w imii m opcintlon in lUa ihoir-roonu. In one of tliete itovei the coal oonsuined li 
only one pomui per hour. 


lironted or Ulack Friidort . 
and Ormolu du. . . , 


£ 1. 

. 1) 

d. 

to 

£ • d. 
15 m . 

3 12 


to 

ic . . 

. 3 

:i 

to 

I(t 8 . 

2 10 


to 

20 15 . 

. 4 

e 

to 

0 lu . 

1 Id 


to 

ion , . 

. i 

4 

to 

10 . . 


J^reironi. per net . 4 

Chimney-plwM l lo 

Coal-boxee . i 

/^OAL SCOOPS.— WILLIAM S. BURTON hns 400 different 

fiflOW. ofwhiflli he IntltcalnipwtW.n. The Priceii Miry 
to ISOf. Wain Blwik open Bijiwpi. from m. « 1.; ilo. do., lined, Irom M nd ; 
covered 8<mp8, (Vom to. I dUtn. with lland-Soiiop, from Hg. AiL . do. do . witli ftmry 
om^enutlOlL. from Im. | nlchly iliiiinrd and nrnnmmtcd, aud nith lirii(ati»n Ivorv 
liauue«,ftora m. to 1^. There is alto a choice selection of Wooden Coal IIoxc*. with iioii 
and hraM mountlnsi, ft-om eat. to laot. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON.GcneralFuriiUhiiiBironmonger, by appolntmciit.ton.Il.il the 
rrmoe of Walet.Mnda a CATAiiOGUio, l•rmtallllnu upwoi-ds of wo lllubtintiont ot his 
Qnnvalled ciock.wlth Llita of Pnect and iMauinfliioao large Show-rooms, nostaec tr«*— 
WOiford Street, W.t I, lA, e.a, and 4 NewnniJi .Street, 4, r>, and 6 Fi*rry% riacc; und 
I X4|rwmM Yard. London. W. The Cost nf dolliering (roods to the mostdinliuit partoof the 
£uvSry^!utmalfL^Srrt5^^*^ WILLIAM S. DITUTON will always uiidertalie 

■pURNISII YOUR lioUSlf^lyRANK’^ CUmI^VNY'S. 

■*" Illustrated CatMoevc, with priced Furnishing List, post free. 

Ferulcrs- nrieht,4as. toxifii Uronre.Ss. toiB. 
Huives— linglit, Ulu'lc, JlrgiMtcr, Hot-air, Ac. 
Jlatlis -Doinostic, Fixed, and Tru\ellmg. 
l]ed’«tcsds.,.UrMs and Iron, with lleddiiig. 

C'oi nitres— CuMiliv-jMitcs, Ends. Hands. Ai*. 
<;a«ditri.-2*light. 17 m.; .Ido, .'>do, id fit. 
Kltfliontrs— IVoin 3 ft., £.1 .’in . to« ft., 1.13. 
KIL'lien UtcriNils Turni'iy. Alafs, .ve. 

(iaidcii Tools— l.uwit- Mowers, Hollers, Ac. 


Tabic Knivm, Ivory, per doren, ftom Idi. 

iClcotru Forka Table, from 2<s , Spoons. 2 

npier'Mftctik* Tea Trays, in .Sets, irotn 21s. 

Xlcctro Tea an<l (:k)ttee Sets, ft-orn a 7s. 
jDlih Covera— Tki, Metal, KU-ctru. 

Electro (.'niets and LimieurH, 
l^ampa— Fatent Hock Oil, Moderator, Ac. 

Brnnxod Tea and Coffee Urns. 

Chinaaod Qiaos— Dluuer Hervires. tv. 

A Plsfimnl of Five per cent ftir Cush Payments of 12 and upwards. 

DEANE k COMPANY, 4A King William ((trcet.'Lnndun Brldgc.E C. F.stuhlfshed A.P. )7(N). 

J^APPIN & WEBB’S 
^ J SPOON^nn^iUvS^ 

Q^ARANTE¥ir t^LAST " 

^ WENTY’YEAjTs. \WIU*7TKN 

TO EVERY PUKCIIAMEU. 

TJOS. 70r77, AND 78 OXFOllJ) STllKET, WEST END, 

_ _ I,ONOO,N. 

TVf ANsioN nous¥ 

QUEEN VICTHKIA HTREET, ClTY. 


LONDON. 


M^NIJEACTOllY AND SHOW BOOMS, 

THE ROYAL CUTLERY W(,PKs 


HHEFFIKLD. 

COSTLY ITmLUSTRATEI) CATATdHiFES ON IIECKII T OF 13 STAMPB 
8MAT1LCII EDITION PORT UtEL. 


XnUBNTSII YOUB HOUSE 


(U* 


A PA BT ME NTS 


lArge, uscfhl Stock to se lect fiom. All Goods Warnintcd Illustrated priced CatuloKue, with 
Terms, post ft«e.-2l9 and 2.t0 Tuttenham Court Tioud, KstnbliMlu’d IH)2. 


(JOOD 


FLOOR OLOTII.— TRiaOAR 

fln LUnUATK HILL. LONDON. 


& SONS, 


CARPETS. 

lyTESSRS. SMEE havo now for SALIC in this Department 

A Q ciTtnlii numlwr of 

HEMNANT LENGTHS AND MADE-UP CARPETS, 

Which arc offered (.fur such iiuantlth's only of ench pattern as may Ik* in Stock) at 
CONBIDEUABLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. WITHOUT DISCOUNT. 
C FINSBURY PAVEMENT, IdJNDON. 

pLARk’F”PATKNT STEEL NOISEIJilSS sIlUffERS, 

Helf-Colling. Fire and Thkf Proof, can tn* adapted to any Window or other (incning. 
Protpeetuses free.— CLARK a CO., Sole Patentees, Uuthhone Place, W.; PariSiMauchestcr, 
Liverpool, and Duhlln. 

HIGH-CLASS FASHIONABLE (iLOTHlNQ FOlToEN TLEMEN PAYING CASH. 

L a AV 11 A N 0 K D. P U I L L r P S & 0 0., 

COURT AND MILITARY TAIURIS. 

13 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. LONDON. W. 

A Fashlonoblc Order Tnwlcol’tlie highest class, eiitahliHlitd for ImR-n ronturv i»n the credit 
■ysiem. but now doing bustnesa exclunively tor ready money pajinent, and tnpphliig Clothes 
and Unilbrins ol the best (luulity, to Older only, at nuNlerate prices. 

Ijists on opplicaiiun. 


H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Quoon, the Boj’al 

* Vuinlly.and theCourtkot Europe i Army, Na\y, ond Civil Outfitter, III. llfl. Ha, ISO 
Regent Street, and 23 Cornhlll, Lmidnii. Alim Rraiich Estnljlinhiiieiits at Manchester, 
10 Motley Street i Liverpool, 60 Huld Street ; and Uuiidnghuin, J'J New Street. 

The E.\RLIER FASHIONS for tlio approaciiins WINTER 

are now renily, and to be hail at ihe above Hildresurs Tlie Sl<iek will lie found to embrace 
imichthat Is novel and npprovcfl m si, le, in nnnliinutiim u ith Materia In of sterling value 
and good wearing pro[)urtlcs, while the make and flniHh uf each Article aru attended to 
with great care. 

EOB GENTLEMEN. — Several Fii.^hionable Novelties in Stylo 

and Material for OVERCt)ATS are prepared Very clioiue Fnhrli'M Inr Frock luul 
Morninif Coatf,lcC, llunicspun Cluviots lor Suits. Jiistniguc Putterns In Angolas for 
Trouserings. 

FOR BOYS.-Vm tasteful 1)1’, SIGNS in SUIT,*^, &c., for 

Younger Hoys i and “'negnlotiun ” SuiIh. as worn iit Eton. TTarrow, Rugby, and other 
great Schools. Shiits, Hosiery, lints, ac.,suitalilo lur cueliDicss. 

FOR liAHIES.— Seveml new HESIGN.S in POI,ONAI,SB 

COSTUMES and JACKLT.'t, amongst which ore th« *• Rcatrlcc " and “ Ru«Aian Navy." 
l^lng made of Woollen FalindS. the samo skill in tittlnu and workmanship is required 
as In me pnvliictltui of GentleimMi’a Clulhlng und Ladn*"' Riding Habits. The LndliV 
lllitor •‘Dreadnought,'* with Sclf-ContrartlnK Waist-Ucll, introduced and reglNterad 
by II. J. NICOLL, for Walking or Travelling, Is ralu-repeUeut, ui:*i yet thoroughly 
evaporablo. 

To lie had only at H. J. NICOT.I/.S several Addresses, 114. llC. 118, 120 Regent Street, and 
B2 CoinhlU, I/mdon i 10 Mosley htrcct, Manchester t 30 Bold Street, Liverpool i and 30 New 
Btreet, Birmingham. 


TRON WINE BINS. — VIENNA MEDAL awarded to 

FABBOW k JACKSON. 18 Great Tower Street. onil§ IJaj'markct. London, to whom 
It uhwUaiisIhiTed the saU of Barlow’s Cask Stands and Syphon Taiw, from U King William 

etreLfe 

P H CE N 1 X E I B E OFFICE, 

LOMBARD STREET AND CIT A RING, CROSS, LONDON.-EsTAOLisiiBDirss, 
Frump t and liberal Loss Hettlomenti. 
tniuianoei elkctod Id all patts of the WoxIiL 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL \ 

JOHN J. BBOOMHELD J •yccretarie#. 


yoR 

(Hitarb, 


PROVINCE of ONTARIO (CANADA).— CANADA 

MVNIGI.PAL BnNl«J. 

SALE. D«|ieoturMOiC«iiiHos,T^I,and dthfr Munloliwllrtea In the X^dvlnoe of 
I. Domlu)<)ii at prices yleUUng between bb ami deven per Cent. Interast. aud 

A ne ci?offl*T?illte^Sr •» A^futa tor the Province of Ontario, under 

whose authoiity tliROtt mwidelpal Dcbeniiirvs »ro issued, vm-r them to iDygiton on the terms 

and for the rcspertlve mu iiHpaHtli's as stated Wow. „ , 

These Debtsrwbfeh have all been incurred In aid of RallWi and ^er pnhMc works, 
constitute In each case a flrst moilgige charge on the rcspcrttve itfunl^l revenues and 
assessable property. These revcmies are ampleln every twsc. and to thd extent reoulijed by the 
^lt||atk)nB aiv administered for the Deboulure-holdevs by the Province, whleb aUo ifuarautees 

The^DiKiiiiixIi fkU due over a term from Decomlior 31, iwo, to August 31, 1808. 'The price 
ranges ftom £Wi IPs. tor tho*c of 1«40. to £HI for the tongo-d term . iwn. Of the total oe«364,400, 
f^Rhi^ due in 1402 oituiunl to £240,400. The Intorast is due half-yearly, on June 3U and 

The Terms of Purrhase are Ten per Cent, on application, and tlio balande on allbtinent and 
delivery nf the BuriOh. . . ^ 

The pr4.es aru net. ex wsinicd Intereit, which purchasen' have to pay up ft-om Jbne 30 last. 

All further iiurticulurs ulll be givi.ii mi aj)|ilicntiou at the OlMees of the Agents, 
COLONIAL TRUSTS COUVOUATION, LIMITED, 

31 Palmerston Buildings, (Jld Broad Street, TgnUdon. 

Pi-po"it4 and otlier Payments are to bu modu to their Bankers, Messrs. OCYN, MlLi-S* 
Cl uuik a Co , Luubard .Street. 


Muiiictpality. 


riiafimin (Town) 

Binulhiid 

Cohijiirg „ 

Gotlcrum „ 

(iuelph 

IVtrjIxjTough (TounJ 

P.uUlow; 

Stnithnd „ 

St ( athniinc's „ 

l.iiiiLiiv 

Hoik* (Township) 

( )ps 

London iCIty) 

Nuilhuiiiliariand uud Durham (liountirs) 
I’eith (ttounty) 


Amount of 
DcluiitiircN. 

£2 1.200 

14 2(Nl 
12. ICO 
I0..ii-0 

H.k«io 

lu.wm 

lO.'lLSI 
32, '10(1 
3 rtW 
7 ,mn> 

il.KOO 

t.'lHO) 

28.4uq 


I r.I>ul.tlon. 


£2(81,221 
f).‘)4,U27 
y.vi.iirt 
I'M 1IM 
411,(18) 
3II,Vd 

:io4.o7«i 

24(1,183 

03.S,.'4>2 

I’J.'iW 

178.328 

l,2l'> Ito 
2.2I7 ,h;w 
2,27(1,7.'M 


«,n8i 

' 4,170 
4,2',M) 
7.7‘W 
4,717 
6,1 13 
fl.lOl 

4()7G 

3.41/ 

.3.148 

irKroi 

fj».lh7 


ISSUE (if II, . 100 SEVEN-AND-A-TIALF PFH CENT. PTIEFRURED SUAUES 
of XIO each, CMliLlifl tofiirLhor i)uila(‘i)>iitioii in I'rofith, payment 
ol li Rinulnr niio of DIvi'K-inl on :1 ,-'j(K) Itoforrod SImros. 

1-^(>.^^KB HILr. COLUEJiV COMPANY, Limited. 

Jhi •’) lorti. 

JOHN ABKAITA.Vf, Esq., Nortkdtld, Dircdnr of the Birniiiighain Small Arras aqd Metal 
C'mn,iaii>, Ltinitrd. 

STEPIIK.N It auk Ell, Esq., Calthnriie Fields, EdgliaNtun, Director of Muntz's Metal 
Coiiipuiiy, liimltvil. 

THOM VS BARKKR.Ksq .Beacon TTaU.Idehacld.Dlrctior of the Chllliiigtou IrouComliany, 
Lniiitod. 

J(1M1N KING, Esq., Itenuett's IIIII, Birmingham (.of the firm of J. C. Abbott k Co., Coal 
MiTi'iiiints). ' 

J. S. EVERH SWINDELL, Esq., Siitnnicr Hill. Kiugswinford, Dudley, Ironmaster. 


The nlHiva.is one of the !K?it of the .South StaffijrdMliIrn Thick Coal Collieries. 

It IS Irechohl, fully dcveloin.'d, aud the inminium prollls, alter providing tor the rodemptinn 
of the rntire cniatui, arc cstlinuted ut inorv* ihuu douhle (In' aiiiuuiit required to pry ^^le 
preleremv diMdend 

Pr«wpi.M-tuM‘4 may lie nhtaliied on upplleutioti at the iftllrrs of the Coinpmiy.M Ann Street, 
lliiniliiglium.aud trom Qio Auihlurs of the Coinpuay. Musis Jami ;8 u £p)VAiil)8,Tokcn- 
lidiisi Yaid, London. 

Tin* Hiibkcupiioii List a’lll Close on Saturday, Orttik* .31. 

qniJ': AOBA BANK, Liini ttul — I^stabllshed 

•*- CAPIT-AL. i.l,(>i)i»,i'.i)0. 

UBADOrvirK -NICHOLAS LANE, r,OMBAHI) STREET, LONDON. 
liRAKc'iiKH ill Edinburgh, Calouttd, Bomhtiy, ktadiuii, Kmrarhec. Agra, Lahore, Bhanghal, 
Muag Kong. 

Current Arciiiinli are kept at the Head Olhee on the Terms ctistomsry uUh London Bankets# 
and Interest ulluaed whni the Credit l}iilane<. diws not fall helnw £100. 

Deposits ri'i'eivvd tor fixed jm riuds on the Inllnv mg lei ins, \ \l 
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THE PEACE OF EUllOPE. 

I N lii 4 speech at the opening of the German Pai'li'amcnt 
last week the Emperor William took occasion to refer to : 
the constant attacks made on Germany by the French press, 
and ho statoi^ that his Governmont would take no notice I 
of these atfeicks until it saw that the French hostility i 
threatoneld to assume a more active form than that of | 
abusive articles. That the Emi’Ekor should have thought ' 
it worth w^ile to dwell on the abuse rif Fi’cnch newspapers 
struck his- subjects with surprise, and sot ihem wouilering 
as to wha/D secret of State could be hidden under his words. 
They seem to have come to the conclusion that their good 
and watdhful Sovereign was merely giving them a kindly 
piece of'iwarning. l 3 efore the war of 1870, they remember, 
the Fufcnoh press was very abusive ; but, with the unsus- 
pectii)|t gentleness which distinguishes them, they treated 
its c^iatbrcaks as meaning nothing, and then wore rudely 
undidcivod by finding out that the violent language of the 
French press had been deliberately nsed in order to prepare 
for real fighting, Under the guidance of their 
Emperor they are not to ho caught napping a second time, 
and are now aliVo to the artifices and mfiiiojuvi’eftof their 
cjDomies. Perhaps the German Government may not be 
sorry to see the nation awake to the possibility of another 
war at the rootnont when it is making new demands of a 
very serious kind for the increase of the army and of the 
expenses which the army entails. But the general tone of 
thp Emperor’s speech was eminently pacific ; and for the 
present military purposes of his Goverument it is even 
more necessary that there should be a general conviction 
that resort will only be had to war when peace is absolutely 
impossible than that tho nation should bo frightened into 
sanctioning an increase of military strength. Tho embodi- 
ment of the Landsturm is a measure which may probably 
add very considerably to tho fighting power of Germany ; 
but it makes persons who have everything to lose by war, 
and who are above all others least incliuod to fight for 
trifles, personal participators in the dangers and sufier- 
ings of a campaign. Tho huge armarnonts of Europe 
cause a frightful waste of money, and aro in themselves 
a source of danger. Si vis ]jacem pam hallum is an 
excellent maiim when it is addressed to any one 
, threatened State. But if all States provide for peace 
by preparing for war, they may easily defeat their wise 
purpose. And yet the very hugeness of modern arroa- 
meuts has some advantages. The armies of Europe are 
most valuable instruments in aiding tho process of binding 
nations together. They contribute materially to doing away 
with p^yinoial jealousies and tho antagonism of classes, 
^prince Bismarck was talking very good sense when he said 
that the fusion of conscripts from Alsaco and Lorraine in 
the German army would tend to make the inhabitants of 
those districts realize the fact that they are now Germans, 
just as their afiection for France had been largely stimulated 
by tueir having shared in the glories and trials of Franco 
/•;^4uringtbd watsofthe Revolution and of Napoleon. If Italy 
r !: ia ban ruined by her army, she is indebted to it more than 
, to anything else for the difihsion of a real sense of union 
> , through the population; and even tu our humble way we 
, tnay Speak of our Volunteers as having done something to 
• ^vc Englishmen of different ranks a common purpose and 
common interests. Those big armies arc, too, from tbeir 
composition a guarantee for peace. The whole nation 
hmrm interested in the ,po% <4 *9 rfiers. 

]£ddle-agod ineh who hate marching abont, and ^ye 
nio to kill or be killed^ ' are not nearly so 


satisfaction schemes of military 
a young professional army longing 


likely to view with 
aggrandizement as 
for adventure and distinction. Wo may be sure that 
no Germans rci'eived with greater pleasure the assur- 
ances of the EMPEKOUtbat lie was on Uie best of terms with 
Austria and iiussia, and was indifibrent to the insults of 
French journalists, than the venerable persons who will be 
alfectcd by tho proposed ineasuio ibr embodying the 
Landsturm. 

Wo hear so often of tho fovorisli state of the Continent 
and of the many causes that might give rise to war,' that it 
is as well to looksomotimoson tlie other side of the picture 
and notioo tho many influences which tend to preserve peace. 
To shut our eyes and lull ourselves with false hopes of security 
would no doubt bo absurd, and when wo remember that 
only a few months ago so reserved a person as Lord Derby 
sounded a note of alarm, we must be ready to admit that 
ovonts may easily show that all calculations of eputinned 
peace have been wrong. All wo cun say is that the motives 
which w'ould prompt the great Powers to abstain from wat 
are now numerous and powerful. Every great Continental 
nation has now got its own peculiar domestic difficulties, and 
they are difficulties of a kind so marked and obvioua 
that there is no need to particularize them. In old 
days, too, tboro was always the feeling that even wasr 
might be found cheaper and more agreeable than a state of 
costly and precarious peace. But the hope that a few 
months of war might enable a nation to return to reduced 
outlay and contracted armaments is now dispelled. IfFrance 
and Germany had another wai*, tho vanquished conntry 
would only go in for now and larger armies, more guns, 
and bigger ibrtressoB. But it must bo owned that internal 
embarrassments often lead to war instead of preventing it ; 
for men may say that, if tiiey are doomed to bo for ever 
taxed in purse and person for military purposes, they may 
as well get occasionally out of a bad state of things such 
gi’atifioation os war can give. It is not so much because 
they are oppressed by internal embarrassments, or because 
they groan under military burdens, that tho nations of the 
Continent and tbeir Governments may be supposed to be 
averse to war, as because they aro all actively engaged in 
trying to accomplish aims with which war would inMere. 
A nation which is on the verge of bankruptcy, and feels 
further effort to be useless, is more inclined to go to war than 
not. To inform creditors in a timo of peace that the 
national eiigagements cannot be mot seems shabby ; but 
insolvency ap])ear8 natural, and oven respectable, in the 
blaze of a campaign. When, however, nations like 
Austria and Italy are not quite able to pay their way, but 
can very nearly do so. and aro honestly making every effort 
to maintain their financial credit, tho reluctance to spoil 
everything by a war is so great that it needs a very strong 
inducement to overcome it. Germany not solely engaged 
in arming itself to the teeth and putting priests and diplo- 
matists in prison ; it is occupying itself with great measmxsi 
for the consolidation of the Empire, with the construction 
of a Code, with the introduction of a new coinage, and with 
the organization oia Government for Alsace and Lorroitta. 
Russia has got a hundred different tasks on her Wnds 
which she is pursuinu with luirexnitting activity ; and 
Frenchmen, though they quawel about the Septeunate, 
and like reading a good spicy article showing how many 
French clocks William has collected at Potsd^ ore really 
engrossed with one thought, and that is, how to make 
enough money to bo as comfortably off under their sew 
budgets as tbey wore before the war. None these olj^s 
are in themselves absorbing onoogb to avert a war if a 
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cause of war; arose but iu private life wo know that nothing 
keeps people from ({uanvlling so niurli as their having 
pl«ity of occupation, an<l what is true of families is per- 
haps not less true of nations. 

Thero are, indeed, permanent Rourecs of danger to the 
|>caco of Kuropo whicli must not be left out of sight. The 
chief of theso are Ultramonlanisni, vS<.)(.*ialuui\, and tlio 
Ottoman Empire. That the l/ltramontane party would 
dearly love to get up a war of ()pmi(ni and have recourse to 
ilu‘ arm of tlio jh'sh is more than prohahJc*. Hut lOiiropc is, 
on the whole, presenting a hrm front to Elf rninoulani-im, 
and Ultramontanisni is a foe winch to face is to eoiKpier. 
Prince Hipmauc-K has his own licveo way of fighlii.L' (lie 
battle, and the very cKistcnco of Italy dcpLowls on ilu* 
national resolution not to yield an inch'of the grtmnd lhat 
has been won. But il’ there were a current of fioliiie’ 
among fcho neighKjiuN of (Icruiany and Italy advcr.se hi 
that Avhich prevails in tho.se countri<*s, war ini'dit 
bo only made more probable by (be decisive lino Avliieh 
Gc3rTnany and Italy adopl. Port unately, ibis is not 
BO. Franco has lieen gradually dlsengju;iiig Inn* Ibrt'ign 
policy from the eccle.siasMcnl inlliKuiccs which sliortly after 
the war were so poncrlul; and in Aiistiia, though there is 
nothing like !i rujiture with the Cliurch, the secular spirit 
jircvails every day nano clearly. In Irelend the pru-sts 
fceem now disjio.'-ed to throw tbemaelvi’s nion.* unreservedly 
than horetofonj info the llonie JEih' nin\enicui, but the 
only od'eet of this will be to strengiliou the conviction that 
if England and Ireland wore half si'paratcd, there would at 
once arise ii df'adly ijuaiTol on qncslions of foreign ])olley 
which would lead to a total separation or a new conipiest. 
How dangerous Socialism is no one can preteinl to know ; 
but at Paris and (yarlbagona Socialistb baye at lea.'^t 
had chocks too severe to pi'miir. tin in to tliiuk vcjy 
soon of having ingafin rccour.se. to o[K‘U violence. And, 
what is much more im])ortaivt, there is a growing 
willingness in Englaii<l-'-and iu this nialbn* Fjngland will 
seiTC to a great extent a.s tho iTi.stnu'in's- of hhirupe —to 
talk their wuoh; case out with the Sociali.st-i, to liear what 
they have got to say. to go into fads au'I tigures, and to 
appeal to the uibitraiiiout of eoininou scum-. bVoliug, too, 
go<?s a long way in tlio world; and thei-e is thronghout 
Europe, and especially iu England, a luuehnioro khnlly and 
gentle patience with the inevitable errors of silly, uneducated, 
dreamy men than u.scd to pnwail. TJie rich man is not 
now BO m^icli inclined as ho once >vas to keep aloof from the 
dissatisfied poor man as a bloodthirsty rufiian, but is dis- 
posed to olicT to shake liarida with him and to talk the 
matter quietly out iu fair discussion; and tins i.s the bist, 
bocanso the most, abidinn*, antidote to Socialism that eau pos- 
sibly be; for the instruction gairieil will not b s \vc may 
bo sure, all on one side. Turkey is perbiips, of the 
three sources of ilanger to European peace, tlio must 
smous. Thero it always is, iu tiie coriu'r of our 
system, a thing we can m-ither do willi inu* without, u eon- | 
venieut vsliani, an evil without any apfianuit romedy. Tho 
reeoiiti history of Tuikoy is very simple. It has ineurrcil 
an enormous public debt, and lias squandenMi tho money 
on totally useles.s olijeets. The provinces are. drained in 
order that millions may be heaped into tlu’la]) of Oon.slanti- 
nople. If the rreditors are now to bo paid lor the lii'.st 
time from revenue, and not by new loans, tlnu’c will bo no 
money to carry on tho enormously cxjion.sive machinery 
by wbicli tho prescul sy.d.em of govTi’iimeiit is kept going. 
If Turkey dues not ]iay her ci’cditor.s, tliey will clamour for 
Rome solvent Power to assume her biuxlens, Tdiu tlay that 
Turkey ceases to live<)ti borrowed money can scarcely fail to 
bring with it the certaijity of the old familiar Eastern ques- 
tion being revived ; and tliis time it will have to be 
settled, although, if the greai J^owers are viise and forbear- 
ing towaixls each other, it may possibly bo settled without 
bloodshed. 


THE OIIAMBKB OF ABJIICUI.TFllE. 

T he Central Chamber of Agriculture at its recent meet- 
ing cliflons.scd inoro than 07 ie fiubjoct of importance, 
and its deliberations may possibly lead to acjino pmctical 
result. Tho meinbera of the Chamber aro happily unanimous 
on one point, for they all deprecate the imposition of now 
charges on the rates. Tho contribution made on the pro- 
posal of the Government to the coat of tho police and of 
lunatics 14 aoknowlodged with a gratitude which is par- 
tially prospective. The Chambor hopes , that in a future 


Session farther relief may bo afforded to ratepayers, and 
the suggestion that some branoli of Imporiai: revenue 
should (x) appropriated to local purposes is generally 
approved. Although tho late Government ut one time pl^p- 
poHcd to hand over the Ifouac-duty to the local authorities, 
it may lx? hoped that a sounder policy will be preferred wy 
tho Lcgiahiture. Imperial taxation always admits of rc- 
adju.stnicnt to rcmiovo or diminish inequalities. Whoi^ 
economusfa from time to time elucidate the theory o£ 
taxation and expose existing eiTOva, their conclusions arc 
ultirnabdy atloptod by practical financiers; but a Ilouse-tax 
pfiNablo to the funds of Unions or of counties would bo 
al rnofit necessarily perpcTiiab The (juestioii of its lairnoss anti 
expedieni'y would he viitiially wilhdrawn finm tho cogni- 
zance of l\arliament, while local communities would ac- 
qnini a vested interest in a source of revenuo which might be 
intrinsically objcetionable. Tbo duty and power of assess- 
iiig tlie tax are far les.s invidiously intrusted to the officers 
of , the Government than to local Committee.^, which aro 
noeessurily eom])osed of interestod persons. If it is di'cmed 
right that Die ratepayers should rcceivo additional relief 
from tbe ^I’rc-asury, a money payment is a far more con- 
venient aiTang(nu(‘nt than Die transfer of a tax. It is 
po.s.silfio that at any time Parliament might have good 
I't'asons for iiiereasing or diminishing the amount of Die 
rfniiM*,duty, or fur (‘.xteiiding the area of taxation wliich 
lues been arliit rarily narrowed. Great difficiitl,ies would be 
thrown in tbo way of any operation of tho kind if the duty 
had becoim* a portion of the rates. The State could 
scarcely, even in a case of emergency, levy a second House- 
tax for ii.s own pui*po.M.*s. 

'ITie lU’csent (Tovernment, w'hatovcr may ho thip merit of 
its policy of eunees.sion to the ratopayc'rs, was wcjl advised 
in making its contributions ajiplicablo to speciai objeets. 

It might be plausibly contended that, since the wli^lo com- 
munity is interested in tbo etfieiency of the police'-^nd in 
tlie proper treatment of lunatics, it was unjust to ilnpoi'e 
tho entire eost on the ownoi’S of certain kinds of property. 
AVheti Piirliament nudges a grant from tho publi<i4*ejy»w 
ill aid of any branch of local administration, the Govern- 
ment pii bcFalf of tho countt'y at large acquires a oorre- 
sjionding right to control the expondituro of which it pro- 
vides a part. It would ho great ly for the public advaiitago 
that tho county and borough police Hhouhi bo nioro sys- 
tematically organizod. At present no constable can «aet , 
except within a very narrow lunge, outside the boundarii'S 
of his own district. ; and it sometimes happens that Hie 
frontier of two independent jurisdictions is profotTod by 
tho predatory cla.sso.s as a convenient field for theii 
operations. It may laqipen that tbo boundajy of two 
euiinties is forrucxl lor many mile.s by a river, or perhri})s 
by an imaginary line, nud that oao side of the border may 
be iiroperly watched and guarded, while the otlicr is remote 
from a. poliee-.station. Betw’eori borough and county police 
thero is sometimes a jealousy prejudicial to the jiribbc? 
si'rvico, and the menibers of lx)th forces have an interest 
ill throwing upon tlioir neighbours the responsibility for 
any failure iu the protcetiou of property or order. Tho 
cost of ma.intjiining the whole police of the kingdom would 
1)») not more than an adequate price for tho transfer to the 
Government of tho entire management of tlio ’force. 
Every eoiistable ought to have power to act in any part of 
tho eoiiniry, and tho a-dministratioii ought to he central and 
systoinatic. Tlven the indo])endent organization of the 
City police is iu some degree detrimental to the etfieiency 
of the force In Ijoiulon, 

As usual, the (ycntral Chambi'r professed a desire for 
tlio institution of a Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. The proposal which was made last Session 
that the l^resuleiit. of tho Council should be called 
Minister of Kdiuation was, on the whole, Bupported by 
some plausible argument.s. There is already a Board 
of Trtnlo with extremely little for its PveaideQt to do, 
although tho permanent staff of the oflfice is entrusted with 
many functions of detail. If agriculture wants any olficiu|l^ 
interference, nothing would be easier than to add one erf 
more chief clerks, with the proper number of assistants, to 
tbo existing body ; and if tho farmers would be pleased 
with a titular recognition of the importance of tlieir indus- 
try, tho Board might be designated the Board of Trade 
and Agriculture. One of the Committees of the Council 
of the Chamber employed itself in enumeratii^ the duties 
wliich might bo assigned to a Minister of Agrionltnro. He 
would naturally atUmd to the Acts rolatiDg to the diseases 
of live stock; he would exercise some midefined super- 
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vision over the arterial drainage of fen districts. ; 
and ho would boo that statiistica and corn returns 
f were didy recorded and published. It jnay be assumed 
^ that) if any additional excuso could be devised for the pro- 
posed innovation, the Committee would not have foiled to 
discover employment for their Minister. All these duties 
arc at present diBoharged by existing functionaries ; and if 
the distribution of official labour admits of rearrangement, 
the Chamber suggests nothing which would ref|uire the 
intervention of a new Cabinet Minister. If the duties of 
the President of the Board of Trade wore multiplied throe- 
fold, he would still enjoy much greater leisure than the 
Homo Secretary. A Minister of Justice ora Minister of 
Education would hold im office which might not bo so com- 
pletely a sinecure as a Department of Agriculture. When 
the representatives of any interest wisli to magnify its im- 
portance, they almost always in modern times propose the 
creation of a new Ministerial office. Ex]>oriciico shows 
that a multiplication of departments is not condiicivo to 
efficient administration. 

The only serious discussion related to the important sub- 
ject of roads. It was ultimately resolved tluit reorganiza- 
tion of the road system is urgently required, that roads 
should be divided into first class and second class, the first 
class consisting of present and former tiirnpiko roatls, 
and of ^ch ro^s as might bo considered main thorough- 
fares. The Chamber recomni ended that the lirsi-elass 
roads should be maintained by district rales aided by 
Imperial taxation, and the Recond-chiss roads exclufiivi'ly 
by rates. It was also held that the ostablisluneut of 
Highway Boards should he made compiil.^ory. The rapid 
cxdnction of turnpike trusts gives urgency to the ques- 
tion of maintaining the gniat tlioronghfare.M, In some dis- 
tricts, and oven in parts of Iho metropolitan counties, 
reads which Lad long been nuKlcls of (‘xcellcrice aro be- 
ginning, in consequence of tlie abolition of turiipiko, 
tolls, to bo Beamed with ruts and to be heavy with 
mire. It is not impossible that somo main roads may 
gracj^lly relapse into thes coiulitiou whicli is deseribod in 
records of the olglitoenth ceidury. At that time liorscmoii 
had generally the option of finding their way through the 
oj)eu country. All travellers aro now confined to the 
highway, and all alike sutfer by its deterioration. Until 
Highway Boards are made conipiilsoiy nml universal, 
there is little hope of improvement. 'DiO ratepayers of a 
parish not unroasouably think it unjust that they should 
maintain the moans of communication betw'eeii distant 
tx 3 wns, while they have themsolve'i little mor<j interest in 
the road tluin their noigbbour.s wlio are excm])t from tax- 
ation. TJie Chamber of Agriculture seemed not to be 
sanguiiio in the hope that tlu'y would rrc(7ivo a con- 
tribution from ’the (jovernmeut; but it is an anomaly 
that towns connected by a road should ])ay nothing 
towards its maintenance. The system of tunqjike tolls was 
liable to theoretical objections, but it resulted in tho exist- 
ence of good roads. It is now almost impo.ssiblo to etlect 
an’^improvemout such as easing the gradient of a hill or 
even cutting oft’ a corner. Tlie ratepayers will have no- 
thing to say to sehemc.s which involve an expenditure of 
capital; and their standard of excellence is much low^cr 
than tliat of turnpike trusts. In preparing tlio way for 
legislation on matters of tliis kind the Chamber of Com- 
merce disobarges a more useful function than in demanding 
new Cabinet Ministers. 


MR. GRANT BUFF AND CAS>SAXDRA. 

O N the eve of his depai’ture for India, whero hc' will 
make fresh additions to his accumulated hoards of 
knowledge, Mr. Gbani' Duff has published both orally and 
in the pages of the Fortnightly Review an elaborate reply to 
the forebodings of Mr. Geeo’s “ Cassandra.’* Tho most plau- 
sible and most ingenions part of his apology for the Eng- 
land of tho future is a catalogue of the dangers which 
might be ^nmorated by a Rnssian Cassandra as impending 
over that great and growing Empire. A corrupt and 
Bnperstitions Church, a disaifoeted multitude of Dissenters, 
a false traditional policy, and an unwieldy territory, may 
probably cause a thoughtftil Russian patriot well-foanded 
anxiety. Many causes may impede the ^vanoe of Russia, 
or even finidly interrupt her extraordinary progress in 
civilization Mr. Osjm Duff is far from aniic^ting that 
the evils which ho ^apprehends as possible wiU not by 
hrtxvDA or Wis^m be averted in practice. His oliject is 


only to show that England, like the banished Duke in 
Ardou, is not alone nnhiuipy or alono insecure. It mAy be 
answered that, if Mr. Urko’s fears are well founded, the 
simultaneous decay of Russia or of any other country would 
aftbril little consolation to Engb’shmen. A community of far 
more elevated civilization has farther to fall. The manu- 
facturing industry of Russia might disappear without 
seriously aftecting the prosperity oi* ^.he nation ; and the 
level of communistic dtnnocracy which Mr. Grku furesocB 
with dLstasic and dismay is already established among tho 
Russian pcasiinriy. As Mr. Grant Duff acutely reroarks, 
tho Ea.stcTn Cliurcli has no influence on the nj)por classes; 
or rather no literary evidence is to l)o found of the effect 
\Yhieh the Russian ci’cmhI produces on eharaelers favourably 
disposed to its teaeliirigs. Tho overthrow of religioni» as- 
sociations ill England would produce results incalculablo 
in their nature and of ciiormons iriaguitnde. It would for 
various leasoiis bo inconvenient to riiscuas Mr. Grant 
Duff’s rcqily to Mr. Gukg's anticipation of religious 
changes. Anxious orthodoxy is nut altogether reasjiured 
by the vague intiiriation that a fuller knowledge of tho 
great religions of tho East will hereafter considerably 
modify the religious thought of the liest miuils in 
EiirojJi'. If the liitiiro prevalence of Cliristianity depends 
on a Judicious infusion of Buddhism, the present con- 
dition of populnr faith cannot ho cou.sidcrotl safciaiUclory, 

Exaggt'rated apprelioufiions of polilioal and social de- 
terioration may to some extent, as Mr. Grant Duff 
nuiiarks, bo alla^’cd by the recollection of former misgivings 
which have not hccii I'ealizod. At no othei* time was 
England so rich as at present, nr more exempt from dorm^tic 
strife and foreign hostility. 'J’he atudont of the histories 
ami memoirs of the days of Georof. 111. often wonders at 
theeituaiiiinity with which statesmen and private Englishmen 
heard almost at i lie same moment of a rebellion in Ireland, 
an expected Erench invasion, the suspension of cash pay- 
ments, and tho mutiny at the Norc. Any oiio of tliose 
disasters woiiM now iqipal a community which is more 
sensitive, porhaps because it is more intelligent. Eighty 
years ago ^iio one doubted that things would som^ow 
right themselves, and that the institutions and customs 
of the country w'cro almost as closely conn ee tod with 
the laws of naturo as tho Buceossion of Bumnier and winter, 
If there were then any Gassani»ras, tlu'ir predidions have 
b(*(m fitlsified by tlie event, and long since forgotten. 
WJicn tho agitation caused by tho, first Reform Bill 
was at iis Jjoight, and when a tJiousand Hcliemes of 
change were projected in consequence of its ndoptiun, 
intelligent and timid politicians fovebodi'd, like Mr. Greo, 
tho iiuiiiudiatc and ruinous advance of democracy. Tho 
Duko of WeI;I<in<iton's rpiesiion how tho King’.s Government 
was to bo carried on also occurred to Lord MiaBouBNE oven 
before the Reform Bill had passed into .a law. At that 
time manufacturing industry had allaiued dimonsions which 
seemed considerable, although they have long since been 
greatly exceeded, ^fbe best ecoiiomi.sl.s perhaps scarcely 
apprehended tho truth that a mass of vicious commercial 
legislatibn was equivalent to an unused trea'^unj ; and tho 
enormous expansion of vjiilwayH, with its effects on indus- 
try, had not been foreseen, Tho political literaturo of that 
period is for the most part gloomy and desponding, nor is 
it certain that fears which were not immediately justifiod 
by the result wore altogetlier unreasonable. There is no 
prohibitive system the relaxation of which can servo Mr. 
Oreo’s ri*a<]crs as a pamchuto, and it is idle to hope for 
such another novelty as the introduction of. railways. 

Little comfort is to be found in tho reflection that, HA 
England was a great country before steaiu-engines were 
invented, some kii'd of greatnosa may also survive tho 
transfer of manufacturing prosjierity to more favoured 
regioiKS. Tho greatness of a population of eight millions 
would not fit a community five times as numerous. It is 
true, as Mr. Grant Duff says, that hereafter emigration to 
America or Australia may seem as easy as a removal from 
Kent to tho Shires ; but Mr. Greg confined his prophecies 
to Groat Britain, or to tho United Kingdom ; few 
Englishmen would appreciate a compensation for the de- 
cline of England wbi(?h would consist in tho aggrandize- 
ment of tho United States, or of colonies which might 
probably by that time have declared their independence, 
bomostio patriotism m^ perhaps not bo morally the 
highest form of political feeling, but it is strong enough to 
account for tho melancholy apprehension of gloomy 
prophets. * Cassandra, when she lamoutod the approaching 
destruction of Troy, was perfectly indjfferent to the 
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possible inereano of the prosperity of ^Ij^cona?. It "would 
bo as^roasonablo to ask a luml- working; parochial incimi- 
beut to Bympathizo with Mr. GR^NT Durr’s vintcrost 
in tbe faturo progress of Mahomciariisra, llrahminism, 
or Buddhism, as to answer Air. Guko with sanguino 
anticipations of increased facilities for emigration. In 
a poem of ViCT(ut tluoo’s, which has for its subject 
tho legendary Instory of inankiml both in tlie past and 
in the future, tho huTniin rcKio iinally abandon.^ the 
earth for tho sky, which it nscc'nds in an innumerable 
flotilla of balloons. A torvestrial philanthropist might 
fairly confess timt liis sympathies with his fcllow-crcaturcs 
ended when they thought tit to desert thinr mother Kartli. 
Australia possesses a ceriaiu interest as a colony, Imi as a, 
homo it would bo a poor substitute for Knglanil. ^I’he 
optimist and pijssslmist in this, as in otlu'r mntlcrs, eontmid 
with unequal weapons. Tho liope iliat tilings may turn 
out for the best, and tlio fear tliat evil may (‘(jino, are not 
inconsistoiit. Air. Gkuc; points to deiinitu risks, while Air. 
Grant Duff can only say that by some iinforcscon gnod 
luck they may possibly bo averted. When lie adds tiiat the 
English pitelier has often gone to tlio well before, tbe jiro- 
voi’bial answer is obvion.s. M’o an o]ipon(mt very unlike Air. 
Grant Durr Mr. Grmc ha.s glv('n a forcible and impressive 
answer in tho current rinniljoj- of t lie ('<>}( Irrnyorartf lurinr. 
To an uncora[)r()mising democrat of tho school to wliieh 
Air. Arthur AuNoru belongs the imy)en(Iing tyranny of the 
mnltitudo is of course not unweieome. It was for tho 
greatness and civilization of England, and not tor tho 
gmtification of tho mob, tbab Air. Gri d ovpresscd imKicty. 

Tlu) most inevitable, if not the gi’avest, danger which 
disturbs Air. Greo is the future evluiustlou of coal. Tliei-e 
is little satisfaction to be ch'rlvcd from Air. Gr.\N'«’ Du e’s 
cheerful belief that the coal deposits will still last for many 
years. Tho extraordinary dearth of two years ago has 
already been followed by a considcnibh' dei'linc in pn(!(*, 
and it is possible tbab by stimulating mining ent(‘rpri.sc the 
former scarcity may for a time produce uniisnal phmty. 
Hardly any of tho eoal which will have bi'cii won in con- 
sequence of tho great demand of 1872 ha.‘ y* 1 reached the 
market, and probably tho competition atiroug pvoiUiccrs 
will bo at its bigbest point two or ibr(‘o years bcnec. 
It is evident that chcupiic.ss which is tho direct result ' 
of liigb prices can niiithor bo groat nor permanent. Tlio 
stream depends wholly on a rcsci'voir of limited ex- 
tent, with no compensating supply. Trade Unions and 
strikes may perhaps have douo' their worsf, and in any 
case their possibilities of mischief ju'c liniitoti in c.xtcnt 
and probably in duration. Economical errors held 
by tho.so who are the first to .snlfcr from th(jir results 
will ultimately be exploded. If it l.s true that tho comsci- 
ontioua accuracy of work wbicli once prevailed in England 
has been inqiairod, the cause of the change is that it has been 
found possible to earn high wages on easier terms than for- 
merly. If it appears that omploymeut can only be retained at 
the cost of additional ellbrt, industry will once iriorc become, 
as before, suiliciently niinnto and scrupulous to secure its 
reward. No moral or economical influence will atlect tlio 
<j^imntity of coal; but perhaps Air, Grant Duef’s satisfac- 
tion with things as they uro is as useful as Air, Greg’s 
despondency, and it is certainly more agreeable. Let 
England eat and drink if to-morrow it dies, rosterity, or 
periiaps the generation which is now young, will no longer 
discuss Air. Orec.’s predictions when they arc verified by 
experience. It is to be hoped that their increased familiarity 
with the doctrines of Buddha will reconcile them, like tlic 
earlier professors of that venerable faith, to the prospect 
of a national Nirwivna. 


WHERE IS THE ARMY ? 

I T is to bo hoped that the present Government, however 
Liberal in other things, will bo sufficiently CotiHcrva- 
live to make some sorious effort to maintain tho army. 
Lord Palmkrston, who held that this is a great country and 
ought to boliave as sneh, was the sort of Conservntivo that 
is ^dly wanting now. Ho had loarnod by official experi- 
ence what war is, and ho liad a proper sense of national 
honour ; and it is impossible to believe that he would Lave 
allowod the army to reach the inefficient and di'^crediiablo 
state in which one political party has placed it and the 
other, seems content to leave it. W^teran officers, when they 
ventare to speak, agree in condemnation. Lord Sandhurst 
told the House of Lords last Session that the question of the 


supply of men for the army must cause apprehension, 
if not alarm, to every person acquainted with tlm 
facta, 'fhc Duke of CAMnRiuciF. in tho same debate ad- \ 
mittod that tho rccniits were not what could be wished, 
and that tiic men of tlic Army Reserve ought to be trained 
much more regularly tiian they arc. Just at the same time, 
Colonel Stti.vr’I' piihlislied his RemmisCenceSf in which ho 
us that a Highland regiment-, which he had known nui* 
most magnificent corps, now appears “ all kilts and boriuot- 
eases.” Ho asks whether any one will protend that in 
physical appearance the soldiers of to-day are equal to 
what they were twenty yours ago. “The truth is, the 
“ mi'll .aro not to bo got.” This deplorable weakness, and 
tho blind folly which refuses to see and confess it, arc tho 
more wonderful by contrast to our noigbboura. The 
I'Veiich liavc had their lesson, and arc proHting by it ; .at 
least to this e.viciit, that tliey are organizing an army 
uunK'rically .sirong. MTio Germans, earnest and thorough 
in all they do, ])resmit the furthest contrast to oursi'lves. 
They aie a nation arnu’d frotri top to toe, and full of pride 
from tlu'ir late eon(|ncsts. A competent observer of our 
military state and theirs would say that our best hope is 
that ^^o may never come in contact with them. 

All that mrcis the public eye bears outtbeso professional 
opinions. T’bc foehiy oudeavours to make things 

pleasant by ri'prebentiiig that tho evil is ncithor so great 
nor so incurable as is generally supposed. AVithiti a week 
it has publishcil aii essay upon the advantages of a soldier’s 
life which, uulbrtuuateiy, in not llki'ly to bo read by the 
clas.s from whi<h soldiers conio. But the smooth things thus 
spoken arc bclie\cd by nobody but the speakers, and 
])eihapa not even by them. The columns of tho 'Jioirs 
jfsclf are full of complaints of desi’rtion and re-enlistmcnt 
for which no adeijuato remedy can be found. If the "War 
Office told tlio truth, it must say that it can only get lioys 
as rccniit.s, and Ihesc it cannot keep. It seems to have 
become a regular branch of thieves’ business to enlist ami 
desert for the money to he mado by selling a soldiery kiij 
Eornu'rly we used to force thieves into the array ; how 
they enter it voluntarily, but do not stay in it. Tliey 
enlist, desert, and enlist ugain, and fo on. If the 
trick is playiMl once too oftt'u, the rogue is brought to a. 
couri -mari ial and sent to prison, when it probably appi'ars 
that Jiis delicate frame cannot support hard labour, ami it 
is ilu'reupoii suggested that perhaps it is not worth wliilo 
to delain a man who can never bo a useful soldier. The 
discipline of the army has been mitigated for tho encourage- 
ment of honest men, arid tho result is that thiev('s lutvo 
taken a fancy to it. Formerly, when high bounties were 
paid, tliero was loniptation to desorb and re-eiilist, but it 
wa.s counteracted by tho certainty of severo corporal 
imnishment on detection. Now a man who has committed 
this ollence hnlf-a-dozeu times is at last brought to a 
court-martial ami sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, 
and then the question is I’liified concerning him, “Is it 
“ worth whiloto reUiin in the army men who pass much of 
“ their term of service In prison and who cannot bo of much 
“ use as soldiers when out of prison ? ” It is said that re- 
cruiting officers ought to avoid enlisting deserters, to which 
these office I’s auH^vo^ tJiat, if they were to begin asking- 
questions, they might not get any recruits at all. It is of 
course theoretically desirable that only men of good 
charaeter should enter tlu) army, and that they should 
regard expulsion as a jmnishment; but practically 
such an anny would bo grievously costly, because 
all employers of labour would bid against tho Quern 
for these high-principled soldiers. Even without fixing 
tho moral standard (juite so high, it is to bo feared 
that tho cost of un efficient regular army will prove 
so great that wo shall bo dm on at last to face the un- 
pleasant (question of conscription. 

Tho Times and some of its correspondents would evado 
this question if they can, bui [lerhaps they cannot. Lord’ 
Cardwell’s plan, which was to have set things rights 
is now said to have failed, and wo are to try Mr. Hardy’s 
plan, if ho has one, and, if lioi, perhaps somebody else 
bos. All this looks too like the “financial expedients” 
by which it is sometimes sought to avert inevitable blmk- 
ruptcy. When wo have tried all tho plans anjl fhey 
have all failed, we shal), if we do not sustain a , great 
disaster in the moantiiue, arrive at the conclusion that 
we cannot pay in purae, and therefore mustf pav in 
person. -Mr. John Hol.mp, an opponent of Lord Card- 
,WELi/s plan, declares that,, if tho British krmy is not to bo 
vpernutted to dwindle down to a mere figment of the 
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imagination of its administrators, another plan which he , 
describes must bo adopted. But if this plan shoal d fail, 
which we think highly probable, the dwindling pro- 
008 B must apparently proceed until it roaches the 
vanishing point. Mr. Holms compares Lord Cakowell’s 
plan to the celebrated attempt to feed a horse on nothing a 
day. “ The nation may reckon itself lucky if, after a tail 
** term of the reorganization schomo, anything of our army 
“ survives/* Mr. HolMb proposes a system of separate 
enlistment for Indian and Colonial service, which, even if in 
itself advisable, cannot supply tho pressing want of an 
army for Europe. Wo say for Europe, because the miestion 
cannot be viewed simply as one of home defence. Circum- 
stances might compel us to send a force to the Continent, 
and if wo attempted to maintain for six mouths anything 
deserving to be called an army out of England, \vc should 
have no army left in England. If this is a just estimate 
of future possibilities, it is surely very alarming. It may 
indeed bo said that wo cannot be compelled to send imops 
abroad, and should abstain from doing so, allowing, if need 
be, treaties to be violated whicli wo have pledged our 
honour to maintain. To those who argue thus wo can 
only answer by referring to Jjord I^almerston’s warning 
as to the danger of habitual concessions. Mr. Holms 
is probably not anxious to provide facilities for foreign 
expeditions, but ho appears sensible of the neces- 
sity of a real army for homo delencc, and if Ills own 
plan cannot produce such an army lie is bound to insist 
that by some moans it shall be produced. Mr. Holms re- 
gards tho tpiestion of recruiting simply ns a tpicstiun of tho 
employment of labour, and upon sucli a question ho claims 
to speak from experience. Ho thinks that tho workman, 
that is, the proposed recruit, requires ii clear undoi’standing 
of his bargain, and an opportunity of revising it witiiin a 
reasonable time. Tho lirst requirement need not cause 
difhculty, for whoii wo have settled w hat our plan is^ wo 
ought to be nblo to describe it in simple language. The 
second requir(3ment would bo mot by Mr. Ifor-MS by eulist- 
M?g tbo recruit for a short period and then passing him 
into the Reserve, which die proposes to mako an ollicient 
force. We shall perhaps do no great injinstice by describ- 
ing this as a plan for sacrificing l.ho Army to tho Ilosorvi', 
and it appears to bo possible that wo might lose the 
former and not gain tho latter. Mr. IIolm.s dop.s 
not tell us for how many years the soldier is to coTitinue 
in tlio licservc, but wo presumo that, whatever bo tho 
period, ho is nob to bo permitted to “ revise his bargain ’’ 
while it lasts. Tho es.sonco of this proposal seems to bo 
contained in tho words — “ If onr juen wore passed more 
“ rapidly through the ranks of the Line, and drafted into 
“ a Reserve force, wo could well aflbrd to stimulato rc- 
“ cmiting by increasing the pay.” It is impo^siblo to 
judge of the proposal without knowing liow many men Mr. 
Holms would consider necessary for this Iteserve force; 
and that may depend upon his views of what our foreign 
policy <Might to bo. Substantially, liowcver, he proposes a I 
standing army for Indian and Colonial service, and a 
'Militia for homo defence. This is what his plan come.s to, 
for his so-called Homo army w’ould bo merely an instruc- 
tion corps for tho Militia. 

It is to be hoped that other employers of labour, besides 
Mr. Holms, will turn their attention to this question. He at 
least perceives that, if some such plan as ho proposes is not 
cflbctual, wo must come to a conscription. One thing at any 
tube is certain, that wo have tho men in tho country if wo 
could only contrive to mako soldiers of them. This, 
says Mr. Holms, is not a party question, and ho thinks 
that the nation may expect a speedy and satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty from tho present Minister of War. 
If Mr. Hard r is capable of feeling and dealing >vith this 
emergency, ho will earn for himself tho praise of being the 
most truly Conservative statesman of his time. The tradi- 
tions of his party impose on him the duty of maintaining tho 
national honour by imposing on us, if need be, tho same bur- 
den which our fathers ik^re. If wo had time to feel our danger, 
we should no doubt prepare for it as they did. But in our 
day tbo blow will come suddenly if it comes at all. 
Wnother wo choose to adopt the old name and system of 
the MUitifL or some new plan, matters little so long 
as we resolve that we will at once lay the fonucLition of a 
numerous and well-disciplmed defensive force. Surely 
every' person who has travelled in Gonnany this 
summer must fedl ashamed of any comparison between 
the thoroughness of its defensive organiisation and 
the unreality of our own. ^We m^j deceive our-^ 


selves, but we cannot deceivo our neighbours. The two 
most popnkr and patriotic statesmen of their time were 
tho Duke of Wellington and lim’d Palmerston*; and if 
they were alive now, it is certain that they wmld combine 
in urging us to cherish no illusions, and proparo for all 
contingencies. It is chiefly duo to thorn that our ports and 
arsenals are defensible, but a fortroBS is useless without 
soldiers. Tbero can bo no national life worth living 
without honour ; and honour, ns tho world goes, can only 
be kept by readiness to fight for it. Until the millonnium 
begins, 7 m iwpiiiip lacvsnii is the best principle a 

nation can adopt. This was tho Palmerstonian pnnciple, 
and wo take it to be orthodox C.'onservatism. 


THE BONAPAirnsTS AND THE DUKE OF imOOLlE. 

1 1HE second ballot between M. Brasme and M. Ueli.isse- 
.. Enorand was marked by one une.xpected foatunj. 
That M. UKLr.issi:-K\nRAND would bo elected no ono had 
doubted. When three candidates have been reduced to 
two, tho supporters of the candiilato who has retired are 
not likely to abstain from voting. If they equally dislike 
both tho I'cmainiug candidal, cs, they may as well protest 
against both to tho last, and not withdraw thoir man. 
*riie fact that they leave tho hold free for tho other two is 
an indication that it i.s not quite a matter of indifforence to 
tlieiu whether ono siu'ceeds or the other. Assuming that 
the Legitimists intended to vole either for M. Bilasme or 
for M. DELLissK-bisGRANn, tliere was not much question 
which would bo tbo favoured candidate. Hero and there a 
Legitimist leader maybe found who hate.s tho Empire even 
more, than ho liates tho Ropublie, and thinks, truly enough, 
tluit there may bo more of a career (Hum to him under a 
Conservative iVcHident than under a Democratic Emperor. 
Hut tins rank and tile of the party avo not much troubled 
alxiut their careers. With them tho Legitimist party 
is one of the three forms into which Conservatism 
in Eran(‘o is divided, and tliough they naturally like 
their own form best, they would rather soo tho Impe- 
rialists' or the Orloanists successful than sto the aggre- 
gate Conservatism of tho department defeated by tho 
Republicans. It was to bo cxyiocled thcroforo that tho votes 
given foi-M. Dici.ListJE-LNGKANi) on Sunday lust would bo 
increased by nn aihlition nearly equal to tho votes given at 
t.lio firht ballot for AL Jongle/. le Ligne, and this was exactly 
what happened. In tho first ballot M. Dl':r,LifiyB-BNGRA-\D 
Jiad 66,8oo votes, in the second ho had 84,460. What 
did not .seem equally jirobablo was that ^M. Brasmb, though 
remaining second on tho poll, would still have more votes 
in the second ballot than in the first. Yet this also hap- 
pened. Tho votes given for him rose from 61, Goo to 
74,100, an increa.so of 12,500 votes. It eoems to follow 
from this that there is a reserve of Republican strength in 
tho department which, though it does not caro enough for 
jxilitics to vote for tho Republican candidate in tfm first 
instance, can bo brought out by the conviction that the con- 
test really lies between the Republic and tho Empire. Tho 
existence of such a reserve, oven iu a department in which 
Bonapartist feeling is especially strong, may prove a facu 
of great importance in future elections. That tho Republic 
and the Empire vro really tho only parties in the field be* 
comes clearer every day, and if there are many electors pi*©- 
parod Uy como forward at tho last moment on tho Repub- 
lican side, it will prove a valuable counterpoise to tho ten- 
dency of all tho anti-Republican parties to unite when the 
pinch comes in support of tho ono which has tho best 
chance of winning. 

In all tlio three elections which are to be held to-morrow 
week, candidates of various shades of Bonapartism have 
come forward. In ono ease it was thought that a supporter 
of the Sepiennate pure and simple had at lafrt b^n dis- 
covered, but bis opponents have brought forwi^ a letter, 
written by bim in 1870, in which he congratulates Navo- 
L£ON HI. on having declared war against Prussia. After 
this it is difficult to resist the conclusion that M. Fisvet 
was no more an enemy of the Empire than others who 
lived and made money under its shadow. It is certainly an 
awkward fact to come out at election time, because if there 
is ono part of Napoleon m.*s career which a politician 
wishing to be accounted capable would desire not to 
have singled out for congratulation, it is the war of 1870. 
Considering how soon the nows of the French reverses 
began to arrive, M. Fievet must put. up with tho reputa- 
tion of being over*hasty. He ^should have kept bis loyal 
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enihuaiasm wit/hin bounds until bo bad at least one urn- 
doubted .victory to serve aa a pretext for letting it. 
loose. It is unfortunate when he tluit patteth on bis 
armour boosteth himself tis he that takidli it off ; but M. 
PiBVET Vent further, and boasted biinsolf when ho saw 
another man putting on bis armour as if ho had seen it 
safely off again. There is no reason to suppose, however, 
that this revelation of M. Fiiivuit’s Donapartism will at all 
injure him with the Govornmoufc. Tlie little quaiTcl with 
the Duke of Pa nr a Las not modified the general ])()licy of 
J^larshal MacMauu.n’s advisers. In fact, as has been very 
well shown by Mr. Beesly in tlic euiTcnt number of the 
Fortnightly llmev}, tho real advisor of the Mabshal has 
all along been the Duke of Bkoome. The Duke has not 
been inconsistent in playing tirst with the Legitiniists and 
then with the Bonapartists, He has simply regarded both 
as instruments by which he jnay i nsure the triumph of 
Orleanism, and when one has failed lie has naturally had 
reoouree to the other. In the first inslanoo his object was 
to put tho Count of CiUMiiOuiJ on the throne, in tho hope 
of establishing an entire control ovei* him based on a fecl- 
ing of gratitude towards tlio authors of ilio Fusion. Whoji 
it became known that the Count of Cti\muoul> did not cam 
to bo restored on tboso terms, the Duke gave him up, but ho 
still tried to use tlio Legitimist party. Last M.iy made it 
clear that this was an impossible policy, since tho 
Legitimists wore not willing, or, even if willing, would not 
1)0 allowed, to bcfrioiida Minister who was not ])re])arod to go 
in, at least in words, for aTlesluration at all hazai'ds. There 
only remained the Bonapartisis, and since tho Duke of 
Broglie has been nmninally out of ollic.e, tho aim of the 
Government has bi'cn to find a 'iuolIkk rirt ndl for the par- 
tisans of the Soptennate and those of 1 he Fmpirc. It is only 
fair to tho Duke of Broglie to say ilmt, i,o all appearance, 
ho is not himself a believer in the ri'storation of the 
Empire at the close of Marslial iM\(MvHo.\’s reign. 
Whether, if he did believe' in it, ho would be willing to 
alter hispedicy is another question, and it nuiy he suspected 
that tho dctcsi.ation of the Ucpnblic wliich h.us already 
led him into such strange Jillianccs woultl at I't'! make him 
acquiesce in tho rule of Nai’OLlon IV. lJut at. present ho 
is probably convinced th.at ho can use the Bonapartisis for 
his own purposes, and then get rid of them. It is of 
gp’oat importance to the Orleanist party to keep tho form 
of government uudclerrnined until the prospects of the 
Count of Paris bei^ojue more assured, and, alike* a.s Con- 
sei’vatives and as Orleaiiists, they are very anxions to get 
the present suffrage '•estriefed in sonic etfeetivc way. 
The Bonapartists will Avoi’k w’ifJi them to secure the 
former end, bccan.se l.lu’ir eandidalo is as little pre- 
pared to take the field as the (^)init of P.Miis. TIiC one 
is not oven a Pretender, but only a Bri'lcnder’s heir; tho 
other is an imeoiniuonly young I’relcnder. By 1880 
the latter defect will ccrt^iinly have lieen remedied, and tlic 
former' may have been; and ll.e two I'actions can till then 
pursue a comninji jioliey frein diifercnl. motives. Lach has 
something to gain by waiting, and each tliinks that it will 
gain more by wailing than i.lic oilier. 

It is not so clear liow the Duke of Brogjae prujiuses to 
obtain that restriction of the sufliago which he perhap.s 
regards as tho most important work of the Septeiuiatc. 
Upon this point tho Bonapartisis can scarcely gave him any 
support As a matter of prin(!iple, indeed, there i.s no 
particular reason why the advocates of unrestricted uni- 
versal suffrage, as applied to [ilebiscites, should equally 
vocate it as applied to elections. When the sovereign 
people has expressed its will by a direct vote, its Parlia- 
mentary action becoiuc.s unimportant. But universal 
suffrage Las been too serviceable a weapon in the hands of 
the Bonapai'tists to make it wise for them even to seem to 
disparage it. So long as the Duke ol BivOGLIE retaios his 
influence over Marshal MacMauon it is highly unlikely that j 
the Aasombly will l>e asked to dissolve itself without ! 
aubBtituting tho orrondissement for the department as the 
eleoiotal unit. It may be tliat the Bonapartists would gain 
by this change equally with the Orloanists, and that in 
their heai-ts they would be very woH inclined to support it. 
But the Bill will certainly bo dcnoUncod as an attack upon 
universal suffrage, and after it has once lieon characterized 
in tin* way, it will bo difficult -for a Bonapariist deputy not 
to vote agaiust it. Even apart from any effect which this 
redistribution of tlio voters might have upon the ol^ors, 
tho Bonapartists would no doubt be glad to see their adver- 
. oories. repeat ap old blunder,' and give Napoleon' IV . the 
opportunity of coming forwai’d as tlic“ restorer to hver^. 


Frencbman of tho sacred right of voting. But ta help 
their adversaries to niako this blunder for the pureose di 
profiting by it hereafter would be rather too barefaced a 
display of political immorelity, and wa may therefore look to 
see the Bonapartist deputies voting against the Government 
if an Electoral Reform Bill is brought forward. According 
to tho latest rumours a Message fromMarshalMAcMAHOli is 
tx) be read at tlic opening of tho Session, the purport of which 
will bo to insist on the necessity of passing the Con^itu- 
tional Laws as soon as possible ; and this Message will be 
immediately followed by the introduction of a Government 
Bill for organizing tho Septennate. It is jwssible that this 
may be simply an expedient for putting off the discussion 
of any project for the organization of the Republic whjch 
may bo brought forward by the Opposition. But it may 
also imply that the Duke of Broglie thinks that there is po 
time to be lost in making a final rtfijrt to get the suffrage 
altered. Every future election is likely, if it does not return 
a Republican, to return an Imperialist, and if ^th are 
likely to oppose any Electoral Reform Bill which the# 
Govenimout may inti-oduco, it is essential to get the dis- 
cussion taken wdnle there is still a possibility of finding a 
chance Conservative majority strong miough to bear down 
fh(* combined forces of tho Bonapartists and the Repub- 
Jicans. 


M IT!1 1 .V X IGS’ IXST J TUTES. 

T he jubilee of the Alnwick Mechanics] Institute has 
l)cc‘ii celebrated this week ; and this, it may bo pre- 
sumed, indicates that the institution has lasted during 
some period of tiTiio which it pleases those interested in its 
success to think of. Tlie occubion Inm been marked by the 
opening of a Fine Arts Exhibition, by tho attcndanco of the 
Duke of j\i)unii'!*.iiu:RLANi) and Earl Giiey at a public 
meeting, and by th(‘ aunoiuicemeiit that the experiment of 
establishing a SocJcLy subsidiary to that of the Institute 
is about to be iiicd. This Socjioty is apparently some 
sort of club svhere people who are a.s yet scarcely up to tlie 
level of the lustitiile may pass through iho stages of clean- 
liness, decency, and an intelligent interest in things around 
them till they (’an iK'giii to mount the great hill of kuow^- 
ledge in the ])reeiiict8 of tho Jnsl itiite itself. This jubilee, 
tbeso gathei’ings of pictures and lo(\al ciinositics, as occa- 
sion may offer, this notion of having a sort of humblo 
Outer Oonrt where the poor proselytes of the Gate of 
[jcarniiig may assemble, all appi'ar to be excellent variations 
in, or additions to, the ordinaiy existence of a Mechanics’ 
Institute. Both the great men who came to grace the 
jubilee spoke, as might have been expoctc'd, most favourably 
of Mecliuiiics’ Institutes gcimrally, and of that of Alnwick in 
particular; and Lord Grey, who has been for many yours 
a competent observer, was able to use language equally 
stnuig and just in ctescribing the ignorance which pre- 
vailed when lie was young, the progress which has been 
made, and the extent to which Bume sort of knowledge h.as , 
been diffused. To this diflusion o£ knowledge Mechanics’ 
Iii.stitntes havo no doubt poweiffully contributed, and iho, 
benevolent hojics of their founders have not been altogether 
disappointed. But time has made apparent one very im- 
portant lact. TTu’se Institutes are the delight and resort 
of exceptional persons. They give a start and encourogi^- 
ment to the few, rather than attract, raise, or influence 
the multitude. A man to caro about such a Society 
must already bo clever, thrifty, and sober ; ho must 
have learnt to respect himself ; he has become one. of tho 
elect of a local community. These Institutes ore not suf- 
ficiently popular, entertaining, and simple to attract people 
who are only a little clever and a little good. It has beqp 
discovered tliat wo must aim high or we shall not givo scope 
to exceptional people ; but wo must also have other aims 
not so high, or wo shall not give scope to any but excep- 
tional people. A natural desire to get dividends forc^ 
this discovery on tho Directors of the Crystal Palace, who 
began with imitating tho Court of tho Alhambra and the 
interior of Pompeii, and got down to afternoon pantexniines 
and Blondin. At Alnwick the Mechanics* Institute haa 
gone on being very good for a long time, and has cub 
tivated science and diffused knowledge, until kt last it feels . 
that it really is entitled to what is in grand ‘^guage 
called a jubilee, and in popular , language S.1ittiiiottting. 
It also finds that there mu^ be sdtoetbiiig ^ ttpnalf way 
betweenjt atd those nnenlightened pep^e who decEne 
gothet* to have kbowledge* diffiisSd ^^oflg’them. This & 
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Aot to be teken as a sign that the Heohanice* Institute is 
a failure, but rather as a sign that it ia learning how to 
grow more usefhl. We trust that at its feet and under its 
shudow a club may grow up whero people will not bo 
expected to be too wise or too good, whoTO the real tastes of 
members may be consulted, and where, if no very great 
amount of knowledge is acquired, at least a sympathy with 
knowledge is created and fostered. 

‘Mechanics* Institutos 'were the creation of benevolence 
^Idng to diffuse knowledge ; and daring the time that 
has ehipsed sinoo their first formation, benevolence has 
made as much proOToaa as knowledge. Tliat persons with 
leisure, means, „ and education should not live without doing 
something for othors has now becomo so received a maxim 
of English life, that a very largo proportion of these persons 
feel uncomfortable unless they adopt and carry out this 
maxim in ono shape or another. It seems nothing more 
than natural nowadays that the Duke of NouTriUMBERLAND 
aud Lord Grey should preside at a jubilee, lend their 
pictures, and express their interest in tho avocations of 
their humble heighbours. *rho most eminent men in 
litoratiiro and science are always ready without fuss 
or affectation to address audiences who can neither pay 
nor hiidcrstand them. Profo.ssor IItixjjiy and Professor 
TYNi)'\Wi are tho apostles of Hcioiice to the many as well as 
to tho few, and wo may he sure that Mr. (Itadstonk would j 
be OB willing to Iccturo on Homer in a Welsh cotlage as to | 
attend a dcbaic on prome Hnl(‘. Such men, however, are, ‘ 
as it were, tho Meclmnies’ institute of benevolence. They 
are altogether exceptional. To tho inhabitants of Alnwick 
there is but one Duke ; tliere are not jHu-baps in all England 
more than three or four perflbns who thoroughly under- 
stand tho schomo of creation ; and tho [ionplc not only has 
but one William, but apparently docs not wish for more. 
Around this central ominenco of bcnevoicnco there has 
grown up a benevolent poimlatnon, daily increasing, but 
with aims somewhat vague, and not as yet fortified with 
anything like tho Alnwick jubilee, or organized into 
anything like tho Aluwiok club, 'fhe number of people 
in London also who long to do good in some public sort 
of way is simply astonishing. The metropolis becomes 
overy year more and more the centre of excellent persons 
who have monCy, unbroken leisure, no special duties or 
cares, aud well-principled wives anxious that their hu.sbands 
should do themselves justice, and not bo always hanging 
about tho house. To be permitted to share in tho govern- 
ment of any charitable institution or the advocacy of any 
cause, to go to meetings on any subject, and — if so fair a 
vision may bo over realized —one day io speak at ono of 
tlicm, is the wholesome and honourable aim of their lives. 
But it must be owned that they need something liko the 
Alnwick club to be set up for their benefit. They want 
to bo made a» little more sensitivo to the proportionate 
value of things, a little more attentive to facts and figures, 
a little, more approhciisiveof the fact that tho mere grinding 
of benevolent raacliinery docs not do much good. At 
present aljnos^t the only thing that in their caso answers to 
tlio saintary restraint which tho Alnwick club will no 
doubt impose on its members is tho criticism to which 
they arc exposed. If benevolent people hate anything, it 
is criticism ; and Bo probably at Alnwick there will be at 
first a little fooling of bitterness and indignation towards 
the stem guardians of the rules who prevent more than 
the clul> allowance of beer — if there is to bo beer— being 
drawn^ or the new chairs being soiled by dirty feet. After 
a time tjio clubmen of Alnwick will own that they have 
been restrained for their own good ; and after a time — wo 
foatt* a rather long time — lienevolent people, or their grand- 
children, will own that tho critics wero of some use in 
their day, 

, The Duko of NoRTHUMnERLAND, who made a very sensible 
and simple speech to his Alnwick friends, touched on a 
Butyoot of considcrablo importance to those who wish to 
raiso and help their oount^men: He observed that tho 
knowledge which Mechanics’ Institutes help to diffhse 
most be t^itionary. The most zealous attendants at 
these Institutes leom only the thoughts of other pooj^o, 
Thp some may be said of the vast majority of b^volent 
pcrsotie who belong to what are called the Vacated 
classes^ {md.3ivho want to do all the good they tm, Tho 
amount .pfrgood they can do must depend iu a great 
degree cm *the kind of edmtiosx they have reomTe^ abd 
on the knowledge and habits of mihd,th^ buiag thp 
the taslcihey set thtmadves. fyom this pc^t 
of view tiio.tdmBr&B oh edut^tioh ivfdeh\fe]irftohUBi]* 


John Lubbock at Birmingham dcsetvo careful, attention. 
Bo these well-to-do benevolent people recvivo'tho best 
education for their purpose which they could receive ? Has 
all that could bo done to train them well boon done 
for thorn at tho schools and colleges whero they 
have been brought up regardless of expense? As 
Sir JouN Lubbock concedes that the moral, social, 
.and physical training they receive at those institutions is on 
the whole satisfactory, nothing need bo said on these im- 
portant heads. No general refoim of English school and 
LTniversity life is needed. It is only of tho intellectual 
training given at these institutions that it is nocessaiy to 
speak, yir John Luhbock dilated with groat force on tho 
bod effects of tho subordination of literary to philological 
interest in tho study of tho classic on the oxclusivenosa of 
the study of tho classics, on the absence of any grounding 
in physical science, and on the slightness of the imporhince 
atbiclied to the language and litoraiuro of living nations. 
If tlio subject were to be discussed in its general bearings, 
very much might be said in justification of tho present 
system. If wo look at the be.st scholars, it may be urged 
that their literary taste and cnltiiro are placed on the surest 
foundation by their having been mode to go first through 
the dry leclmicalities of J)hilolog}^ If we look at the 
stupid boys, it may be urged that they are at least 
saved from seeking to veil tlieir stupidity by tho 
acquiailiou of an ignoitint smattering of many things. 
But if w'o look at the grown-up men mHo leave schoot and 
college and apply thcmsolvcB to tho task of l)€fctering the 
condition of their countrymen, it is dilfionlfc to escape tho 
conviction that more might have been made of them while 
they wore young, 'fhoy have scarcely any knowledge to 
diffuse, and sucli knowledge as they have is not tho sort 
that is wanted. They h'.ive to address artisans without 
any knowledge of mechanics, to reason with them on strikes 
without any kiiowlodgo of political economy, to hear of 
what good is being done on the Oontinont without being 
able to understajid the publications in which it is described, 
aud to speak in public without ever having realized 
that classical orators wero eloquent and that classical 
poets were poetical. They have to approach the 
difficult work of improving tho health of the com- 
munifcy without any acquaintance with tho structure of 
inanimate nature or of the human body. No school or college 
could indood do very much to help them. They must bO' 
content to learn n.s they go on, and to bo made wise by 
experience. But school and coJk^ge might do more for 
them than is done at present ; and as their very desire to 
do good in their generation is itself iu a largo moasiirc tlie 
product of tho active life aud wholesome moral and I'ellgious 
teaching of tho places whore they have boon educatiMl, it 
may bo regretted that more care is not taken beforehand to 
ensure that they shall bo qualified for tho on which 
they are to enter. * 


THE ANNEX ATItIN OF FIJI. 

I T was apparent from Lord Cau.varvon’b language during' 
last Session, notwithstanding Mr. Disraeli's subso- 
quent disclaimer, that tho Government had determined to 
accept tho cession of the Fiji Islands. It was prudent 
before a final decision was announced to employ a contiden- 
tial ^ent to make inquiry on the spot;, but in conforringc 
on Sir Hercules liouiNSON full power to conclude tho ar- 
rangement, Lord Carnarvon had virtually approved tho 
policy of annexation. It was highly iinprobablo that the 
Queen’s Oommissionor would discover insuperable objec- 
tions which had not previously occurred to tho Govern- 
ment, and, in selecting the Governor of New South 
Wales to form a final decision. Lord Carnarvon indicatod 
his opinion that the judgment and wishes of the Aus- 
tralian colonists were entitled to consideration. It may 
be taken for granted that Sir Hercules Robinson has 
made some reasonable settlement of matters of detail, in- 
cluding the assumption of liability for debts honestly 
incurred, and the provision of competent allowances for 
the !Kjnq and tho chiefs, who will perhaps henceforth 
be made useful in subordinate^ capacities. Tho English 
adventurers who worked the puppet machinery of native 
royalty may al^ be exensed i£ they have roado smno 
provident btargain for» AhOmselves, . Some of them may 
psrfiaps - be trusted to employ under strict siqier- 
their local knowledge fi>r the public benefit. 
If pien are still . indigenous Preteoders who have 
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not confionted to the suppression of their nominal inde« 
pondence, it may perhaps l)o loinul iiocoasary to pay some 
additional compensation. A vigoron.s and experienced 
administi*ator •will have disposed of minor ditRcultioa with- 
out waiting for niinutcj instructions from home. The 
whole transaction can scarcely cost as much as an ironclad 
man-of-war ; and after a short time the insular Govern- 
ment ought to be Holf-supporting. It is stated that, as 
might be expected, the land tenure of a country divided 
between uncivilized tribes and lawless European or Aus- 
tralian settlers is in a confused and uncertain condition. 
The su ggested remedy is the establishment of otticial control 
overall traufifere of land; and pnjbably the local Govern- 
ment will both possess a domain of its own and bo able 
to levy raodorato taxes on private estates. It will bo dcs 
sirablo to avoid juj far as possible the imposition of duties on 
commodities. In a sottlemont governed directly by the 
Colonial Office, the maiiitenaneo of perfect free trade will 
furnish an instructive contrast to tl)e narrower Protec- 
tiouist doctrines of the democratic Australian colonics. 

It cannot be said that English opinion, as it is expi'esscJ 
by political writers, is in the present day unduly favour- 
anlo to territorial e.xtouHion. M’iie theorists who woiihl 
willingly surrender all colonial po.sse.ssioiw, tliougli they 
form a small minority among politicians, havo nevertheless 
produced an impression that the dominions of England are 
rather too largo than too small. Although no strong dis- 
approbation has been caused by Lord C.&iiNAUV(>iN’s policy, 
nearly every commentator has taken the opportunity to 
disparage tho value of the new acquisition. Traders to 
the South Pacilic and Australian colonists entertain a 
diiferoni fooling. By an opportune coincidenco the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand has, almost at the exact date of the 
acceptance of the cession of Fiji, publicly expressed its hope 
that at some future time tho colony may become the centre 
of a great Polynesian dominion. English philanthropists 
will bo shocked at the suggestion that a commercial 
Company should be formed in Now Z(‘aland for the 
avowed purpose of acquiring political influf uco in the South 
Pacifio regions. Although tho Fiji Islands arc separated 
from tho nearest point of tlio Southern Oontinent by 
hundreds of miles of sea, they look on tho map like neigh- 
bouring countries; and it would have been thought an 
intolerable grievance that they should bo occupied by 
any foreign Power. Geographical illusions are difficult to 
dispel. In spite of tho unknown expanse of wilderness 
which separates Went Australia from the Eastern and 
Southern colonies, New South Wales and Victoria would 
probably have bi'okeu off their allegiance to England if 
the Home Government had, in compliance with the wishes 
of the West Australians themselves, continued to transport 
convicts to those remote regions. Queensland is more 
closely connected by commercial intercourse with tho Fiji 
Island.s than Melbourne or Sydney with the ports ot 
Western Australia. Irregularities and outrages were from 
time to time perpetrated in tho islands by Austmlian 
mariners, and tho consequent inquiries were instituted 
before Australian Courts. It was in many ways ex- 
pedient that the two countries should bo brought 
under tho same authority; and tlie colonies have 
no facilities for - organizing a sub-colonial system 
of dopendoncios. Tho acquisition of tho sovereignty of 
tho islands, even if it should prove to bo in some degree 
^ burdensome, naturally dovolvcit on the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Tho missionaries havo, greatly to their honour, 
prepared the way for civilization, and with proper encour- 
ttgemout they will probably soon roolaim the wild I’emnant 
or the population in the mountains. 

Although Lord Caunauvon deserves credit for his resolute 
adoption of responsibility, tho abandonment of more timid 
counsels was the result of time and observation. Only five 
or six years have passed since Lord Granvili.e, who was 
more than any other Colonial Minister opposed to the prin- 
ciple of colonial empire, preremptorily rejected the pro- 
posed cession of the islands, and even announced a doctrine 
to which few Englishmen w ould assent , In answer to a 
suggestion that, in default of English annexation, tho 
islands would probably be offered to tho Government of tho 
United States, Ijord Gbanville declared, in a despatch 
which was afterwards publiehed, that his Government would 
prefer an American annexation of Fiji to the cost 
and tronble of undertaking tho task thomsolves. It 
is fortunate that tho disposition of tho adtiud Fbe- 
siDRNT to extend tho dominions of the Federation 
han not been shared by the Senate or by tho 


bulk of tho dominant party. Tho transfer of the Fiji 
Islands to the United States would have involved the ex- 
clusion of English commerce by a restrictive tariff, as 
well as frequent risk of collisions which might havo^ led to 
international difficulties. Forty years ago the timidity or 
indifference of tho English Government nearly resulted in 
tho conversion of Now Zealand into a French settlement. 
It appeared from a recent speech of Mr, Gladstone’s on 
tho proposed annexation of Fiji, that ho still regrets tho es- 
tablishment of a great English community in New Zealand, 
beeaiiso it cost in former times a coiLsidcrablq sum of 
money and a certain luimbor of lives. The asceticism which 
can annihilate tlio human dofocts of patriotic self-com- 
placency and ambition is at least as rare as it is admirable. 
One of tlio strongest reasons for believing that tho an- 
ncxalion of Fiji i.s not inexpedient may bo found in 
the disposition of Mr. Gladstone’s latest colleague at 
the (’olonial Ollico to anticipate tho policy of Lord Cabnau- 
vON. Tho convonienco of an additional naval station 
between Australia and the Pacific coasts of America might 
wrll appear to Lord Kimberley an equivalent for tho 
limited expense and trilling risk of acquiring a new 
colony’. 

The motives which induced tho English Government in 
the last century to acquire the greatest possible number of 
colonial possessions no longer exist in equal force. No 
colony is now compel led to confine its market to English 
goods, nor aro frojiical and sub- tropical regions cultivated 
as profitably as in the days of negro slavery. It is never- 
theless found by experience that English products are pre- 
ferred in the colonic.s through the mere operation of fashion 
and of habit. It would no longer be thought worth while 
in a war with any Euroj^ean Power to conquer the colo- 
nial possessions of France, Spain, or Holland ; but 
wherever English adventurers have established an irre- 
gular authority over uncivilized tribes, there is a strong 
presumption in favour of formal annexation. The ad- 
visers and Ministers who provided Fiji with a con- 
stitutional King, a Parliament, and a Cabinet, wore good 
judges of the capabilities of tho country into which 
they introduced crude copies of their own national institu- 
tions. There is evidently money to be made, where it was 
found possible to create in a few months a considerable 
national debt. Tho rights of the natives were perhaps not 
always scrupulously regarded by their English rulers ; but 
under a regular Government ample securities will bo pro- 
vided for tho administration of equal justice. It is duo 
to tho memory of the Duke of Newcastle to state that 
twelve or fourteen years ago, in spite of the unfavourable 
report of a Commissiouer appointed by himself, ho urged 
on Lord Palmekstun’s Government tho annexation of 
tho Fiji Islands. Ho was defeated by the indifference of 
his colleagues and by tho passionate opposition of Mr. 
Gladstone, who Las always been consistent in his dis- 
liko to an Imperial policy. As far as tho aoquisi- 
tioii Las been mnclc without the efforts and against 
the will of staiesmeii, it mtst be attributod to natural 
causes, which are less fallible than human judgment. 
It would bo unreasonable to expect that Fiji with its 
relaxing climate will, like New Zealand, hereafter ex- 
and into a great and ffourishing community of English 
lood and language; but the native population will havo 
a better chance of civib'zation under an English Govern- 
ment, and the resources of the country will be made 
useful and developed. 


MR. BRIGHT’S LITTLE LETTERS. 

M r. bright, although he has withdrawn, at any rate 
for the time, from active public life, has ajjparontl^ 
by no means ceased to bo a handy oracle at the service of his 
devotees. Ho has retired from the platform to the closet, 
but from the closet he keeps up a brisk epistolatory fire 
upon tho outer world, and discharges his dogmas in letters 
instead of in speeches. Tho number and variety of the 
subjects on which he is consulted, and the^ business-like 
regularity with which ho appears to reply to all inquiries, 
remind one forcibly of that wonderful column of answers to 
correspondents with which tho editors of certain popular 
journals endeavour to satisfy the boundless onrioBity or to 
correct the equity inexhaustible ignomhcoof their readers. 
It would seem as if anybody who was troubled with a doubt 
or difficulty on any question had only to write to 
Bbiqbt in order to receive bj return of post an infallible 
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reaponBe. It ia impoasible to say what may be tho of 
&is remarkable correspondence, for we know it only the 
[^nal selections which are published ftom time to tinm, bnt 
it may be supposed that it ranges over almost all subjects 
rf human interest. It is conceivable that Mr. Bright’s 
food-natnred readiness to answer letters may already have 
b^ght down on him many urgent inquiries as to the best 
kind of hair-dye or the most economical sort of soap for a 
Eamily washing; bnt his revelations on these subjects, 
if lip has made any, have at least not bdon imparted 
to the world. There are, however, one or two matters as 
bo which Mr, Bright’s correspondents have been good 
enough to lot us know his views, and wo cannot say that 
we are favourably impressed either by tho wisdom or 
the temper which are thus displayed. It is possible that 
a man of Mr. Bright’s standing and political ii.flneiico 
might, by taking the trouble to clear up tho didicultiea of 
distracted correspondents, and to give them distinct ideas 
os to the true bearings of the controversies by which they 
are perplexed, render an important service. But Mr. 
Bright unfortunately, in his haste to write, appears to have 
himself neglected to give thorough consideration to some 
of the questions on which ho passes an olThand judgment 
in tho most dogmatic terms. 

It is not very long since Mr. BfiiGiiT, when in office, 
startled most jxirsona by his enunciation of the theory that 
the adulteration of goods is only a form of compe- 
tition ; and he has now assorted the right of un- 
limited freedom in iho propagation of disease. A letter 
from Mr. Bright was read at a Conference of Anti-Vac- 
ciiiatore, as they call themKolves, which was held tlio other 
day at Birmingham. The object of tho Conference was to 
get up an organized agitation against vaccination, and I 
Professor Nrwman, who was in the chair, read a paper 
advocating defiance of tho law as a pairiotio duty. Mr. 
BliiGirr’s letter was to the effect that ho would not express 
any o})inion on tho main question — that is, tho medical 
value of' vaccination — except to say that tho facts which 
h»d come before him seemed to be against the anti- 
vac(;inators, but that ho doubted tho wisdom of compul- 
sion, and had always felt that “ tho law which inflicts 
“ penalty after penalty on a parent who is unwilling to 
“ have his child vaccinated is monstrous, and ought to be 
“ repealed.” It is not surprising that the latter pari of 
this letter should have been applauded by tho meeting, 
whicli was thus encouraged in what tho Chairman had 
called tho patriotic duty of resistance to tho law. Whether 
vaccination in itself is a good thing or a bad thing is a 
question on wliich there is undoubtedly some difference 
of opinion, just os there is on tho question whether the 
earth is round or flat. Tho balance of scientific authority 
is overwhelmingly one way, but of course if any one is 
not convinced of the beneficial effects ot vaccination, it 
is very natural that he should object to its compulsory 
enforcement. But Mr. Bright docs not pretend to have 
any doubts on the point. Ho is obliged to admit 
that, as far as his own observation and experience 
go, vaccination is a good thing ; and this must neces- 
sarily bo the conclusion of any impartial person who 
looks into the matter. On the one side there are 
some cases, many of them doubtful, in which it is said 
that vaccination has been attended with injurious con- 
sequences; and on the other side there is tho matured 
judgment of medical science that vaccination is an im- 
portant preventive of an attack of small-pox, and an 
almost abaolnte security against death by small-pox, and 
that the risks of the operation are extremely slight. Mr. 
Bright does not attempt t-o dispute this judgment ; yet he 
argues that compulsion in such a case is monstrous”; 
that is to say, it is monstrous that society should ondoavour 
to protect itself against tho ravages of an extremely in- 
fectious disease of tho most loathsome and dangerous kind 
by insisting upon everyone being subjected toaprocess which 
has been shown abundant experionco to bo at the least a 
very valuable check on the spread of the malady. It would 
seem to bo more reasonable to apply the word “ monstrous ” 
to the reckless infection of tho community through the per- 
versity or fanaticism of a small minority. It is obvious 
that, unless vaccination is uniformly enforced, there will bo 
always a certain number of persons who on various 
grounds will refuse to have their children vaccinated, and 
will thus establish a reserve of oonta§pon for general dis- 
tribution. It is also clear that, if vaccination is to bo 
enforced only bj the infliotiou of a single fine^ this will 
be only another way of granting exemption on the 


payment of a fee ; and it is dif&cult to understand why 
a community of sane people should be expected to 
allow anyone to purchase the i^vilego of tainting, it 
with a horrible disease. It is surely one *of 
first duties of the State to protect the health of the 
pooplo at large. The simplest and most natural way of 
carrying out ibis protection would of coureo be not to 
punish a parent for refusing to have a child vaccinated, but 
to take care that the child is actually vaccinated, whether 
the parent likes it or not. When this was proposed before 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, a protest was 
raised against the intervention of a policeman between a 
mother and her baby ; but the intervention of a constable 
is not uiiUHual wlien a child is being ill-used. Compulsoiy 
vaccination is required both for tho sake of the child and of 
the community ; and if the child is not to bo vaccinated by 
force, there is no altornativo but to impose ” penalty after 
“ penalty ” on the parent until ho complies with the law, 
This is the usual way in which laws are enforced. It is to 
ho feared that Mr. Bright’s rash and wanton vindication 
of free-trade in small-pox will tend to encourage tho perverse 
propagation of that terrible distemper. 

Another matter on which Mr. Bright has lately been 
expressing his views is that relating to tho dosing of public- 
houses in Ireland on Sunday. At first sight the question 
seems a very simple one, and it is probable that Mr. Bright 
did not pause to consider the logical consequences of the 
principle which ho has somewhat rashly laid down. There 
can be no doubt that on this, as on all other Irish quoations, 
tho opinion of Irish members ought, as ho said, to have 
a special weight. The hours during which public- 
houses shall remain open is to a great extent a mutter 
of local convenience, and tho opinion which is formed 
j by those who possess a knowledge of local circumstances and 
requirements is very likely to bo right. It is one tiling, 
howeviT, to give special weight to local opinion, and a very 
diftbrent thing to accept local opinion as necessarily de- 
cisivo and beyond appeal. Yet this is the length ti> which 
Mr. Bright seems to Irj prepared to go. He assumes as 
a fact that the great majority of Irish membors are in 
favour'of Mr. SAivru’s Bill. This is not the case, for, as it 
happens, tho Irish members are divided on tho question 
and the majority of them did not vote iit all. But even if 
it were true that tho great majority of Irish members were 
at one on this or any other subject, it does not follow that 
English and Scotch members should on that account bo 
bound to stand aside and to allow tho Irishmen to settle 
the matter entirely in their own way. The object of having 
an Imperial Parliament is of course that the different parts 
of tho kingdom may be governed on uniform principles ; 
and though the views of local representatives must always 
be an important element in deciding any question, it 
would bo an obvious stultification of the essential principlo 
of a central Legislature to allow these views to b0| as a 
matter of course, predominant. What the Irish membors 
have to do is to convince the Engbsh and Scotch memliers 
that what they propose is just and expedient in itself; and 
unless the House of Commons is roally satisfied on this 
point, it is bound to resist local pressure. It would simply 
bo abdicating its functions if it attempted to transfer tho 
general responsibility of the whole body to a section of its 
members. It is perhaps too often forgotten that there is not 
only a majority but a minority in Ireland, and that, while 
reasonable efforts ought to bo made to satisfy tho former, 
the latter is also entitled to protection. It is perhaps a 
small matter whether public-houses in Ireland are or ore 
not to bo closed on Sunday ; but much more serious isflues 
arc involved in tho rule which Mr. Bright is anxious to 
help tho Irish membors to establish. It is evident that it 
concedes not merely tho principle of the Permissive Bill, 
which Englishmen, as they object to it in their own country, 
may fairly oppose when it is proposed to be applied to 
Ireland, but also the more dangerous principlo of Home 
Rule, or tho right of a majority of Irishmen to govern Ire- 
land according to their own pleasure without reference to 
tho opinions of the inhabitants of the rest of the kingdom. 
If this wero once admitted, whether the Irish delegates sat 
in Piiblin or London would bo only a detail. It is the doty 
of the British Parliament to manage Irish affairs, not in 
such a way as merely to please a majority of Irishmen, but 
in the way which it has satisfied itself is best both for the 
people of Ireland and for the general interests of tho Em- 
pire. Some day perhaps there will be a complete collection 
of Mr. Bright’s little letters, and it will then be seen how 
&r the samples wliich have lately been published represent 
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the general character of the oorrcspondonoc. In the moan, 
time it in impossible not to deplore the taisoluef which may 
be done ,by an influential politician who circnlntoa crude 
and hasty oxanions cm subjects which he has evidently not 
takdn the trouble to think out seriously. 


SANIT.UIY POUCY. 

T he town of Darwen seems determined to constitute 
itself a typical instance of sanitary degradation. 
Every variety of danger to which the public health can be 
exposed is there left to flourish without h't or hindrnnoo. The 
Medical Oflicer sent down by the Local Govcriunont Hoard 
to ascertain the cause of au epklomic of typhoid fever front 
which tho town is now suflering doclareis that iu all liis 
experience ho has never seen bo bad a case. Thero :iro 
streets and alleys, with lionsos on each side of them, and 
the cimtral space a series of only partially covered cess- 
|>oo1h. In tho backyards of many lionscs there arc cess- 
pools unprovided with even a partial covering. At other 
pointe “ you may walk for sixty yariL and And nothing 
“ but {ishpit, cesspool, ii.'^hpit, eossponl, tho wlado way.'* 
Where tho soil ife in this eondititui, the water suj)ply is nut 
likely to bo pure, and Dr. SrKriiKNs reports that, as a 
matter of fact, it is largely eon tarn iiui ted with .s(3\vage. Tho 
sanitary authorities have taken no raeasnrea to those 
nuisances, and iu Monday’s there is a letter fiom 

tho Vicar of Over- Darwen calling for sonic new and 
stringent Icgislatitm whlcli shall put an mid to tho 
fixicdom at xirosent onjoved by the local authorities all 
over the kingdom to leave their duties undone. 

Mr. Mooui'j’s iuclignation is exceedingly natural and well 
rounded. Before, however, ho asks for in;w laws in this 
ireciion, it would fjo well for him to i.onsider whetiier 
more might not have been done inider the existing lawvs to 
get Darwen put into a lu'althy stub'. Who liopos,” he 
oaks, “to find anywhere in ]!]ng1atid a de[)artment of 
“ Govorument vvhitdi has power to compel as ^YcU us to 
■“ rccommoud P “ It is an unfortunate (jiicstion, because 
there already o.xists a department armed with very ex- 
tonBive powers of the kiinl which Mr. Mo<juk desi^'.s to see 
created. Whenever complaint is made to the Local 
Govornmont Board that a sanitary auiliority has not pro- 
vided its district with sidfieicnt sewers, or has not pre- 
vented existing sowers from becoming a nuhsance, or has 
not provid(?d the inhabitants witli a sutiiciont supply of 
wholesome water, or has not done a variety of other duiio.s 
:laid on it by the Statnfcc.s relating to l^ublic Health, the 
Local Government Board must oj-ilcr such sauitaiy autho- 
rity to execute tho ncccs-sniy works within a prescribed 
time, and if they are not executed by that time the Local 
Government* Board must appoint some other person to exe- 
cute them, and charge tho expenses to the defaulting autho- 
rity. Iftliesopowershad been exorcised in Die case of Darwen 
all the evils disclo.scd by 1))\ ^vtf.i hens’s Report might long 
since have been remedied. Mr. Muoke will perhaps lusk 
what is tho use of investing the Local Govornmont Board 
witli such ix)wor8 if they are to I’oinaiii uncxercisod. 'fhis 
is a very pertinent inquiry if it should npjxjar that Mr. 
Mooee and tho.se of the inhabitants of Darwen who tlnnk 
with him have done their jiort iu the business. Mr. Mooke 
. says, “ A Oommiasionor w^as stmt ilown twelve years itgo, 
“ and ho reported, and the state of things doscribod then 
“ Mmains unaltered yot. The local Medical Oflicer of 
“ Health also reported to the same cflect last spring, and 
“ warned the Local Board that,, if they did not take decisive 
“ moR-sures to prevent it, they might expect a serious ont- 
“ break of sickness in the autumn.” Have Mi;. Mooke and 
the decent inhabitants of Dai'wmn douo what they could 
toward.9 making tho town what they wish to see it? 
When the Public Health Act was passed did they call 
upon the sanitary authority to do its duty by tho 
town ? . When it became clear that tho sanitary autho- 
rity waa not going to do its duly, did they use 
thuir influenco with tho ratepayers to gob a more 
active Local Board elected? If thero has Imcn no 
opportunity for taking this coarse, or if it has been taken 
and has failed, have they made any formal compLuint to 
the central authority? For example, when tho Local 
Medical Officer of Health made his Report last spring, 
was it sent to the lioeal Government Board with a re- 
quest from certain of tho townspeople that the sanitary 
authority might bo ordered to remedy the evils described 
in that Beport^ or, iu the event of its hilling to do so, that 


the Lo<ial Government Board would fmgn the ie 
some one else ? 

It may bo that Mr. Mooee has done all tibia, and 
that the Local Government Board has stSl r:.)ruseil to 
act. But there is no trace of anything of the Icind iu 
his lettor, and his dosiro for new legislation on the sub- 
ject soems to show that he has not made himself acquainted 
with what legislation has already done for him. In the 
present state of public feeling on sanitary subjects tlie 
utmost that the Local Govornmont Board can bo ex})Octod to 
do is to tako tho part of an intciligont luinoi'ity against 
an ignorant and parsimonious majority. But, iu order 
that it may do this, thero must be duo diligence no 
the part of the intelligent minority. I'bey must show 
that they aro anxious to help themselves, or at the 
I<‘ast that they arc willing to take the trouble of asking tho 
]jocal Government Board to help them. It must never l>o 
forgotten iu dealing with those matters that the success of 
sanitary adTniiiistration will iu tho long run be strictly pi'O- 
portiouato to the interest taken in it by tho persons directly 
concerned. Whenever tho majority of tho inhabitants wish 
the district they live in to he clean and wholesome, tberc is 
no need for llie central authority to inlorfore. If thero bo 
any district in which all tlic inlmbitants prefer to bo dirty 
and diseased, it is hard to sco how the central authority can 
interfere to any purpose. Where, liowever, there is a wcll- 
dispo.scJ minority it is undoubtedly the duty of the central 
authority to sup[U3rt it against the majority which is not 
well disposed. Only it must vest with the minority itself to 
make its existenco known to tho central authority ; and 
before condemning the Local Government Board for what, 
faulty Hits culpable inaction in the case of Dnrwon, 
it is necessary to know w'hoiher its aid has ever been invoked 
by tliuoc who coiriplaiu that it has been withheld. 

There is some danger that the progress of sanitary 
reform in England may bo hindered by tlie rofnsid of some 
of its friends to recognize the conditions under which alone 
it can, as a matter of fact, be eflected. As some remai*ka 
that w'o made upon this subject three weeks ago haw. 
been criticized in various quarters, it may bo well to re- 
state shortly the snlistanco of whut w^as then said. The 
primji])le upon which tlio sanitary work of the Local Govern- 
ment Board is at present canied on is this : — The com- 
muiiications of tho Board with the local authorities upon 
sanitary us njimi Poor-law matters ai'e conducted by a body 
of Inspectors. Tlio Inspectors aro chosen for their general 
intelligence and capacity, and a professional medical train- 
ing is not an iudispousablo qualification. Some of them 
may be lawyers or engineers, as others are, we believe, 
medical men. Tho questions with which they have to deal 
are not exclusively medical, and it is thought desirable to 
take the best men that can be got ont of a wide 
choice. A staft* of Medical Oflicers is attached to the 
Board, to which these inspectors can refer upon all questions 
where tho opinion of an oxijort is required. A stafl’ of 
Civil Engineers is also attached to the Board, and to 
this the Inspectors can equally refer when questions in- 
volving special engineering knowledge present themselves 
for decision. This is tho system at present iu force, 
and, whatever defects may be discoverable in the ad- 
ministration, we regard it as a sound system. Our 
critics would like to substitute for this a system under 
which the !Medical Officer of Health to the Local 
Government Board w'ould be in direct communica- 
tion with Eill tho Medical Oflicere of Health iu 
tho country, and tlmoiigh them would exercise, by 
means of Medical Inspectors subordinate to himself, 
a “concentrated supenutondence of all public sanitary 
“ arrangements.” \Vc are not concerned to prove that 
the existing system is bettor than stho system which 
those gentlemen wish to put in its place. It is enough to 
say that the concentrated and centralized superintendenoo 
hero spoken of would not be in existence for twelve months 
without producing a reaction against sanitary reform which 
might operate for half a genei^ation. If Mr. SniQE had 
been put into the position of Permanent Minister of Hoalth 
when the Act of 1872 was passed, the overthrow of the 
Liberal party would probably have tamed upon this as 
much as upon beer or Education, and the rtghi of every 
Englishman to sit upon his own dunghill might have 
played that part in Conservative oratoxy which was 
assigned to the flowing barrel and tho open BiUe; Those 
who think that Momcal Ihspeotors would be welcome 
ovorywhero may be thanldPad that there in no dnmee 
of their expectation being put to the iesh That the 
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tnodiGal Btuff has been welcome, and deservedly so, under 
the existing system is nothing to the purpose. At pre- 
sent they go wherever their special scientifio experience 
is needed and sought for. It does not follow that 
they would be equally welcome under a system which 
would make them the ordinary superintendents of 
sanitary matters throoghont the conntiy. We have been 
further taken to task for doscribing the prevention of 
disease os little more than a inatter of common souse. 
To us, however, it seems solf-ovidcnt that it is only in so 
for as the prevention of disease is a raatier of wliat may bo 
called common sonso that it can, to any practical purpose^ 
be made incumbent ujion Town Gouiicils, Local Boards, 
and Guardians of the Poor. To say this is not to deny 
the existence of a most important field of scientific investi- 
gation in relation to the ])revention of disease. But until tho 
results of scientific investigation have boconic, so to speak, 
tho common property of the edneafed public, it will not, 
in point of fact, bo found possible to give them universal 
application. If tho Local GoviTnment Board were to 
declare a sdnitaiy authority in dcfoult for not carrying out 
a conclusion only known perhaps to half a dozen of th(i 
highest medical authorities of the day, if would run a 
serious risk of having its po\vci*s in tliis rt*s])ect curtailed 
by tho action of Parliament. 


FLIKS rx OIXTMKXT. 

rilHE charm of cxquisiti^ poetry dependa, ns every one knows, | 
-i- upon subtle harmonies of lanjiiiage whicli can no recognizorl, 
though they can hardly bo analysed by th(^ tiiicst critical senwo. It 
might trouble tho aciitest olworver to explain why onoPiiecial com- 
hinathin of words goes home to our feelings, when another, ox- 
proBsivo of tho eamo thought, appears to bo the merest common- 
place. Who can tell, for example, what is the Bpoeial felicity 
which makes Herrick’s little eong “ (hithor yo rosehuds while yo 
may ’* unftiilingly delightful, wdiilst hundreds td’ other poets have 
made pn^cisely the same remarks about llowera and the nhortneRs 
of life, and have yet sunk at once into utter oblivion? To say 
floraetbing that has boon said thousands of times before, and yet to 
make the saying improsaive, is a triumph of art the secret of which 
is simply inexplicable and iiujornmunieiahlc. A curious example of 
tho aam« power CAortod in a different direction is to bo found in 
Oowjier’s versos on tho Uoyal George. Wo sew them quoted not 
long ago with tho judicious remark that people had generally tnken 
them for poetry W^iiiso they were written by Cowper, as if 
Oowper had not written other verses wliic.h are tig extinct as last 
yeorij prize poem. Tho iiigeuiouH critic, however, had observed 
that there was nothing on tho surfiico of the jioefry except a 
newspaper paragraph done into rhyme. There ia hardly a single 
reflection ; we are told in the plainest possible manner that tho ship 
went down bec^iuse a land breeze c^iugnt the shrouds wlulst she was 
laid upon her side} and that Admiral Keoipenfolt was drowned 
with eight hundred, or, as it is elsewhere stated, twictj four | 
hundred/’ men. Where does the poetry come in ? To this question ' 
wo cannot give a distinct answer ; hut anybody who can rhyme 
may discover by a very simple experiment that it does come in 
somewhere. Let him put into the simplest possible verses any 
newspaper paragiaph that strikes his fancy— the loss of the Birhen-’ 
head^ for example, in itself a far more poetic incidout—and see 
whether his lines will instantly seize the memory of all wlio read 
thorn. In other poems of Cowper’s, in the verses on Mrs, Unwin 
or on his mother, we can easily account for part of the impression 
by tho depth of the pathos, Ihougjh the question still remains how 
tne pathos is conveyed so powerlully. But tlie singular felicity 
by which, without any apparent assistance, and withevftn some dis- 
tinotly pro^e lines, the unadorned narrative becomes so unfor- 
getablo, is in some sense a still more striking proof of Cowpor’s 
wonderful power. 

If the harmony on which the effect of a poem depends is so 
subtle as to escape all powers of analysis, the inverse phenomenon 
is luckily not quite so conspicuous. A single discord, that is, 
does not destroy our pleasure as the hannony creates it. After a 
little familiarity become comparatively insensible to its exist- 
ence, and even think it rather pmane when anybody insists upon 
pointing it out. And yet there it is •, in many almost perfect poems 
there is a little slip somewhere, a fault of expression, a defect in 
the grammar, or, possibly, a want of logic, which slightiy irritates 
ns, and makes ns wish tnat we could recall the poet Irom the dead 
in order to insert an amendment. To dwell upon su^ foults maybe 
invidions ; and yet it is perhm worth while to notice the as 
lllnstrative of the advanta^s or thorough finish which most of our 
young poets are too slovemy to care about. When we know eomo 
fine passage by hesrt, we shrink Instinctiv^y from the coming jar, 
$B we dnwbMk when we see that a corrii^ is about to jolt over 
s stone on an otherwise smooth road. The frequency of such 
little annoyamoes varies greatly in difierent poets, and they are 
sometimes misrii more abundant in the first-rate thimmvmy mode- 
rate jiterformem. lA6halQiMare,(ffoouine, one might point out any 
niomm ofthem; bat Shahspeare hnaibeadvaiKtage that we 
attribute vriiat vre please to eonmptions of his text i and. moreover 


in a style so weighted with' thought mvd so full of abrupt Iranritioiw, 
it is scarcely possible to notice any ttilHiig tliscord. It is 
swellowod up in the general harmony and drowned in the ki- 
poiuouB torrent of thoughts. Amwigst modern pootj, Shelley is 
probably more ferlilo in such imperfuctious than any other — a fact 
which is no doubt owing in great part to the excessively careless 
jirinting of his uoonis j and jwtrtly to h'ls being carrietl away in 
what be calls tne^^ swift stream of song” uniil he forgets ‘tho 
bmiibJo tics of grammar and logic. Amongst living poets, Mr. 
Tennyifion's singular rohnemeiii aln>. Ht invariably preiM‘rveR him 
from any docidtnl bhinclf r ; ho is much more apt to err on the side 
of excessive smoothiiess than to admit uiinocessary discoivla. Mr. 
H*)wniiig's habit, on the contiury, of riding roughshod over nil 
the minor diliicultios of language leads to bo many harsh pKims 
that we are unable to pick out any part ic\ilar insilmces as offen- 
sive. Wo oxjs'ct to hr* jolted in every line, and brace ourselves 
to wTostlo with hip vigorous thought till wo Ixscoine insensible to 
minor bruises. 

Notliing would be easier, howovii*, than to compile a long ca-ta- 
loguo of iJioPe tritliug auuoyunces without going Deyond poetry of 
a really high order. Not long ago there was a lively discussion as 
to Byron’s vulgarism in using “ lav ” for “lie" in the adtlruss to 
tho aea. The blot, however, could not be expunged, Various 
parallel passages weix' prodiiciid In an Shelley and from ttuthoi>» of 
the soventoonth century. In fact, tlio <]rror belongs to a class 
which poets luivo peldoiu (he resolutitui to avoid, though the in- 
rtiamv happened to Ix' Hpfi(‘ially \»ffensi\'e. The search mr rhyiu*<s 
is very fetal to a due nyard for the nicfdies of ICnglish grammar. 
Wli(:ji “ sang ” w^ould romo in conveniently, w'hy should a pout 
bti driven out of his path hy the proafiic gnuumuriu a who insists 
that “.sung" ia llic funii hinetioned by urdiinu'y practice ? JSJjulley, 
for example, ypeaL.s of the tompuet 

liiviriLj Hjiil ;iml I'urd and phinlc 
'fill lilt* sl)j|> h:^^ dismli 

l)i*iuh liom tin* l•^^lln^ulllug deep ; 

and Milt<m, in the, (;hviBtmft^ Hymn, cannot reaiflt tho teraptation 
of bringing in “sung” inslefid of “King” to rhyme to ‘Mvung.’’ 
Why fibould two worcls which sei'in to have Ihwi intended by 
nature to run in couph‘8 diverge in such a provoking fashion so aa 
just to mi.sa the desired harmony ? Is it not fair to force them 
into the harness and to mhnit that a poet is ‘‘Biiper gramuia- 
ticam”? Thu ease is so comiuitn that ]»urhaps there is something 
like a precedent for the gentle viokuiee done to such impci'tineut 
words. But the case is rather inoi't* onnoying when tln^ same uu- 
fortunaie lU'cessity canse.s a downright vulgarism. Keats, os liis 
readers know, has an unliickv (.’orKuey twang, which intrudes 
ovciynitw and then wlien he is Hinging the praise.^ of classical gods 
and goddcsse.s in the nioht delieionR melody. But the exemplary 
Wordsworth was not a (hiclcriey, and suiely he might liavo fnuucl 
some means of getliug round that unlucky rhyme in the great 
( )do : — 

Oh ! i vil day If I wi’ro ai/ZA-/* 

Whilf <*nrcli hfr.'.oli’ in adorning 
'J’iji*! sweet IWuy morning 
And the rliiidren aio pulling^ &c. 

Luckily a critic is not bound to Riggest a conjectural emendation ; 
but wc would rather have had the rhyme left out altogolber than 
bo haunted by the suspiciim that WoixUworth tailmd about 
sulling ” or “ pullin' ” — wbichnvor alternativp may bo adopted. 
There is another kind of minute slip, rather different in chttraeU c 
from this, where the poet seems either to have forgotten hia pjuic- 
tuatiou, or to have attended less to the sound than to the writing. 
We always admired the liiio verso in which Milton describes the 
appearance to the shepherds of 

Tho lu-linvd rherubiTn • 

And sw(»nJod horapliim ; 

but one day it unluckily occurred to us that, if the verso were 
recited instead of read, there would bt) some risk of the somphilti 
being most inappropriately stigmatized ns “ sordid ” ; and we moat 
admit that wo have ever afterwards boon sensible of a certain 
qualm in reading what are in every other respect magnificent 
versos. Oi‘, again, in Gray’s Ektfy— n poem which may be re- 
garded as au almost umivallod example of the power of perfect 
finish to rlovate obvious reflection into true poetry — we con never 
adjust a certain comma satisfuctorily. lie says of his ponaqnts 

Fill- fi (I'll tlio madrling crowdVs ignoble strifo 
'riwir Mjl»f*r wi^ht'rt uuver loaint to stray. 

According to all grammar Ihis surely ought to mean that the«ober 
wishes never strayed far from the ignobk^ strife; which is of 
course tho opposite of what Gray iutonded, and would clearly be lees 
creditable to the sobriety than to tho simplicity of these excellent 
countrymen. Another ludicrous inversion of ideas of a ratlier 
different kind worries us in regard to an otherwise touching poem. 
When Hood describes “ tho one more unfortunate ” who has appa- 
rently drowned herself in tho Thames, ho invites the diesolute 
man to think of the sad ciitostrophe by the river-side, and adds - 

I.Ave m It, drink of it 
Tht-ti if you can. 

It is doubtless very wrong, out we can never read the verse with- 
out remembering that the last use a dissolute man woidd ruuke of 
tke Thames would be to “lave in it” or “drink of it,” even if 
nobody had ever been drowned in its waters. If that wore the 
only privation due to has repentance, it would not bo a severe one. 

Another variety of grammatical blonder is simpler, and consists 
in simply leaving out some essential clause in a sentence. Shelley 
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is not wnfrMuently guilty of an error which will vex schoolboys 
when E^lish is a dead lauj^iage ; hut the first example which occurs j 
to us is from a charming little poem oy Keats. It concludes — I 

, To know the fhangc ami feel it, 

When tliero in none to heal it, 

Nor numbed winse to steal it— 

AVas never said in rhyme. 

■Wltai was never said in rhyme P Of course we could suggest an 
answer, but we had rather that the poet had told us in plain 
language. Violent grammatical confusions of u still worse kind 
are very ooinruoUjaH we may remark, in Pope’s elaborately polished 
verses.' They are amioyiug, though wo feel that they aro partly 
paixlonable ns the result of an oft’ort to compress too much meaning 
into a specially rigid framework of verse, and not to simple laxity 
of attention. 

Leaving merely grammatical defects, we miglit notice the more 
serious vexation caused by iho intruaion of downright iVagiiieiits of 
prose into the midst of exquisite poelrv. Wordsworth is porliaps 
the greatest ofTonder in this sense, and the fault occiira not only in 
tlio longer poems, where he cannot bo expected to maintain him’ 
self constnnily at his usual elevation, hut in the undigested frair- 
ments which intrude even into his lyries, and which annoy 
if we may be pardoned for the nrosiiic compurison, like the 
hard pellet of shot which one’s teetn cnincli in the midst of the 
tender hrejx.<»l of a partiidge. Wo aliiuist shrink from mentioning 
inst:ince.M, hut we may siiiriciently indicate the naluio of the ca.se. 
Jn the poem on Peelo C’astJe, after telling us how dillcrtMitly he 
should have conceived the future at an earlier period, he adds ; — 

Snch 111 flu* Ibiid illuHiuTi of jny lirnrl, 

Such picture wouM [ at that time lia\o made. 

The S(.‘Cond of these lines strikes ns as unnocessnr/ verbiage, a 
more rop<.‘tition of what hns been said before, and ilragged in to 
eke out a stanza. Or wo might turn to a very dillercnt poet and 
remark what an uncomforlahle eire.ct ia jiivxliiced in (kunpheirs 
spirited versos on Nelson and the North, when the inspired hard 
stiddonly lK‘Comofl a lawyiu', and inserts a clau.se in the agreement 
with iho I)ano.s to prevent all possible cavils: — 

Jlut yield, proud foe, thv tleet 

mth ihv ewes at Krigland's led. i 

As if the Danes would hnve taken tlniiu out if they had not been 
exprc 8 .Hly prevented by the terui.s of the treaty, l.hit wo are 
porhapB hypercritical, and ilia not a pleasant task to hunt out mere 
lapses into prose, though wo 1 ‘eel that wo have a kind of 
right to lusont positive oHences, The most iiTitating of such 
errors is of course the introduction of a slieor conceit .sin has dis- 
figures the poetry of Donne or Uevhort, <'r as is comnamly oxciu- 
plitled by Milton’s unlucky sun in bed,” who ‘^pill'*\v.s his chin 
upon an orient wave.” It ia a comfort to ivtloct that he left otY 
talking about the sun’s chin in hi.s maluror poetry. The ollcnco 
lias become rare, though we sliould be. sorry to say too po.Mitively 
that wo are not on the evo of fiiiotlnu’ oiitbui-st of the poetry of 
mere conceits. Modern writers seem to be so cjiger for some new 
source of excitoinont that they juay i)erhnps try thi.M device ns w‘dl 
ns others. Jlood is the only late writer of gciiiu.s who has distinctly 
yielded to the temptation in some iaiuiliiir instances. J'^erybody 
quotes the end of his familiar lines : — 

It was ri (.•hildi'»h ignorance, 

Ihit mnv ’ti** liltle joy. 

To know I'm furllu i oil' from heaven 
Than when 1 was a hoy. 

To US they appear to be not only too ingeuioii.s, but to involve an 
uncomfortable awkwardness of expression. I’lie poet doe.s not 
really know that he was furtiier oil’ fixim heaven than when 
he was a boyn for he is just at the same dislanee ; he should 
have said, to be logical, that he knows hini.^elf to l)e furtiier than ho 
know when be was a boy. It may, indeed, bo replied that Ave are 
growing too logical, and that poetry hns nothing to do vvith logic. 
■WMihoiit niguing the particular instance, we admit the geneial 
principle. Accuracy of thought is desirable in poetry as ekse- 
whore, tliough wo willingly agn'c* that a pedantic regard for 
syllogistic forma would Iw mo.st undesirable in gomiine poetry. 
We will conclude our miserable cavilling with one illiistmtion 
from dough’s Bothiv — to our taste, though wo believe that we 
ditVer from most readers, the mo.st beautiful of his noeins. Klspie, 
in a charming passage, says Unit she feels as tliough she had 
been building herself up like a bridge, one stone on another:— 


“All on one siiie, 1 mean ; ami now T svo on the other 
iTimt such nnollier hihrie, niirising, better timJ stronger, 
(,’lo!sc to mo, coming to join me.” 


And BO she continues very gracefully and touchingly j and yet is 
it possible for the most uiimecliaiiical of mankind to road the 
passage without reflecting that a bridge winch is stronger and 
bettor cm one side than the other is likely to be a very unstable 
bit of workmanship ? 


COMO. 

I T was by the side of the Lake of Como that Dr. ytanhopo, 
according to Mr. Anthony Trollope, had his villa and made his 
collection of butterflies. One can fancy that it was in some points 

S loasanter living there than either at Darchestor or at Eiderdown, 
f one 'vtoshod to dream away life, one could hardly desire a place 
better siritcd for the pur^ise than the shores of one of those 


Italian lakes ; and yet they si^^t a great deal besides matter for 
dreaming. The professed climoor would most likely despise the 
hoigliis immediately above the Larian Ijake ; yet there is a good 
deal of snow within sight from more than one point of it. The 
geogi’apher will bo relieved from all difficulties on that on© of the 
greater lakes which is wholly Italian, and no part of whose shores 
is eitW Austrian or Swiss. The Swiss frontier indeed comes amaz- 
ingly near to the city of Como j but from the lake itself it seems, as 
it were, studiously to keep away, as if to make up for the largo 
share ol‘ the Lake of Lugano which the Confederation has taken to 
itself. 'Dien the sides of this lake, os of its fellows, aro so thickly in- 
habiU'd, there ia such an endless succession of houses, villages, and 
churches, dotted up and down over the mountains, that there are few 
phvees where the general effect of the Italian style of building, as ap- 
plied to something other than great cities, can be better taken in. And 
jilmo.st our first thought is the extreme unpictnresquenefts of most 
1)1’ the buildings w'hich find themselves in such picturesque sites. 
It is 80 throughout Italy. A small Italian town percJied on a 
hill-side or a hill-top ought to add to the efiect; but it seldom 
docs .so. In some of the most striking points of Tuscany and 
Umbria one cannot help wishing to extdningo the little towns and 
villages on the heights for some of the picturesque little towns of 
Eraiiconia, with thi ir gates, towers, spires, an outline of soraelnud 
about overvthing. 'flic ruined castle, so common along the Khine, i.s 
raif jihoLigb not absolutely unknown, among the Italian lakes. AVhon 
it is to be seen, the pieturesque element at once coinos in ; other A'iso 
an llaliiiii village has everything so white and flat as not to be an 
addition to the landsc.'i]ie, as a little German town would be, but 
rather tins oput>,site. Tlui flatness is relieved only by the campaniles 
of the eliurehes, churches with which tlie hill-?itips are thick set. 
These supply many goetl specimens i>f the true type, tall, fiiiuiuv, 
hard, with the coupled windows and luidwall shafts, wliich nil 
Western I'kiiopc once borrowed from Italy. And these smaller 
towers in the vilhigcs by the Inku-sido load well np to ihci two 
nobler ones which form the chief architectural ornament of the 
city from which tJie lake takes its iiaine. To the architectural 
student Como i.s cm lainly most attractive on account of a building 
which is not strictly part of the city itsidf, the minster of St. 
Ahliondio without its w'oUs. Yet Como has a good deal to say for 
itself on oilier grounds. It is the city of the IMinies, as modern 
Como has not forgotten, for it carefully keeps, built into the wall 
of its cathedral church, a .stone vvitli an inscription preserving the 
name of its nnwt renowju'd heathen inliabitant. Wo began with 
II reference to one novelist, and clianciJ supplies us, at Como it.self, 
with ii refcreiuu' to anof licr. Erom a passage iu Mif Ab.'vV it seems 
tliatJiord Lytioii— we will not say tl^u light, but allowed himself 
lor a moment to wniU'—lhat the elder Iflinv died in the onitcr of 
Etna. Tile confuhion is amusing; still, us things go, when tw'o 
.sages died of two volcanoes, it is perha ]»3 a light mutter to couple 
ihe wrong sage and the wrong volcano. 

iminorlHliM Inibn i, 
l>uni f’npit Kiup'.‘(loi-]i*s, unlcntcm friyidus /Ktnain 
lii'.jluU. 

No such motive, m' are sure, was present to the mind of the dili- 
gent compiler of the Natural History and loyal admiral of Vcsjia- 
sian’s licet. Deity was not for him, but only for the master w’^lio, 
will'll ho began to sicken as a man, said merrily that he felt him- 
self beginning to bo a god. Anyhow Como may well bo proud 
both of tin* uncle vvljo died among tho nsh«\s of Vhisuvius, tuid of 
the Tiophew, siuncwhat of a prig as he wa*), to whom we owe the 
account of the Dithyniuu Clirisliims and the fot and mo.st decent 
of tho Panegyric^. 

But it Avns hardly hy producing eithe.r tho older or tho 
younger IMiiiy that Oonio has had its chief share in inflimucing 
the destinies of maiiliiTid. For such a share it has had, though 
not in so direct a wny lus greater and more renow’’qed cities. 
Twice ill tho history of l*]iiropo have the wrongs of Como or its 
citizens been counted among tho causes or occasions of events 
Avhicli have turiiod tho wrorld upside down. One of the alleged 
grounds for tho robelHon of the first Ccesar was the scourginfj of a 
citizen of Ooino in despite of the patron to whom he owed his ex- 
emption from such treatment. And, twelve' hundred years after- 
wards, not tlie stripes of a single man of Oomo, but the general 
wrongs whicli the whole commonwealth had siifl'cred at the liands 
of Milan, were urnougllio alleged grounds for the first great Italian 
expedition of a later Cmsar. In tho.se days 

Civitiiii Aiiibro.iii velut Troja stnhnt ; 

not III the now form in whicli she again arose by the help of Cramona 
and Brescia, but in the stiiteliiioss handed down from the old days 
when JMilaii was a seat of empire. In the eyes of tho men of Como 
Milan, tho ceulro of LoiuhiU'd independence^ was simply the local 
tyrant under whose >oke they w^ero writhing; the German con- 
queror was to them their lawful sovereign and deliverer, the ‘‘did- 
cissimus Imperator,” as yet more fortunate than Augustus, better 
than their own Pliny's own Trajan. And, as if expressly to make 
the parallel Kdweeu Julius and Frederick yet more speaking, the 
felloAv-siilTerer of Como who prayed, like her, for douverance by 
the hand of Frederick fiom the po^r of Milan, was the city which 
bore the name of the rival of Julius, Lodi^ once l^aiia Pompeii. 
The city which rejoiced iu the patronage of Caesar and the city 
which reioiced in tho patronage of Pompeius united to crave tho 
help of tne Emperor who. when in his later days he set forth, on 
his last crusade, did not rorget to proclaim himself as the avenger 
of Crossus and Antoni us on the Parthian. ^ 

Oomo then, without having any great direct place in history, 
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haa a oonMdetable indirect place. The existing city itself ^ has a Northern thigo to be seou in the architecture of its diicf vnonument . 
chaoraoter which is sondewhat analogous to its histoncal position. It does not awm out of place in a dty whore men must have ao often 
has no particular interest as a whole ; there is nothing spemlly sent up the strain of loyal hymn — 

characteristic in its plan or its architecture } but it stands on a Wmiu- IVInceps teitAj prlncipuin, C<mr nosier, avis, 

tiful Mte^ and it contains two or three buildings of some importance, Cujus jugum omnibtia bnnls est 8.uavc ; , 

Standing on the edge of its lake, encircled by mountains, with the Kt n (\uu ror’nl<*itret, putniw illud Kmw, 

castWwned peak of Bsradollo looking on it, Hke a vaster St. ObatimUi coi-di. e«t ct ccrvici« prav:^’. 

Michaors Tor on Avalon, when Avalon was an ishind,^^e general 

aspect of Oomo is altogether a taking one. But, if wo wallc — - --^r-rrr 

through its streets, wo shall find few Italian cities which have so 

lililo to show in the way of arcades or street architecture of any LlTF.UATtTKE AND COlL\ VEY COUSINS, 

kind. Without comparing Oomo in this way to Bologna or Padua 

or Verona, there is really more of characteristic Italian iloiiiestic A VERY sninll Htcniry ropuUilion goes a long way W'ith tlioee 

architecture hidden in the narrow streets of its small neighbour of wJio live in tlie counLiy. To their eyes the inau who has 

Imgano. But some particular buildings denme notice. At Como written and pnbliplied a book is a Ixung of another order. He 
Church and State must have been on friendly terms. Tlio Irmui belongs to a superior sphere. It matters little wbetlK^r his book 
of the commonwealth joins hard to the synagogue ; the diiomo and is successful or not. iJo has bei'ii in print. TJiut is enough. He 
the broletto make up a single range. The secular building is the may Iihao written the greatest trash ever composed; he way novor 
more pleasing of the two. The tower is plain, one might sitv, rude; have Wn able to make it Imowu kiyond his own iimuediato 
but the body of the building belongs to that momenUiry stage, circle; he may have lost heavily by the publication ; it does not 
(‘,arly in the thirteenth century, when the use of tlio pointed arch was signify hi Iho least. Wherever you go in hia district you hear of 
just beginning to creep into the Italian Romane.squo, but when the him. is so well informed, you know ; he wrote a volume of 
diatinguishinff faults of the Italian Gothic had not }i:t begun to e^.saya. Or, be has Inid several poems in Llie Blauk.shii*e GazetW. 
show themselves. The massive arcades have the arches slightly Or — and this is usually convoyed in a whisper — while the man 
pointed j but there is no other departure from tho true n.'itioiial forms by, Do you Imow wdio that i.s ? lie is an author I Tho 

of Italy ; the groupcil windows above are round. 1 ji the west front literary man from tow n lias probably seen too many authors to bo 
of the cnthcdi’al all the fault.s of the sham (bdliic of Italy come much iinpiv.ssed by the fad, and is rallier tired when ho has heard 
out. The front itself is a sham ; the doors and windows arc there, th(3 sumo tiling said every time ho happens to meet tlio siune pereon. 
because doors and windows are things which no building can do It comes to u head however when, after the exertion of a pro- 
without ; but, as usual in the Italian Gothic, they are .simply cut found but useless bt.nitegy on liia part to avoid an introduction, the 
through the wall, not worked into the design, as either in the Italian im.avohl.able hour arrives when he is Avalkeil oil’ by a bustling 
Romonestpie or in tho Northern Gothic. The bner of gfMinino me- bo.-ite.s.'*, and the two are luado ncfpiainUal with each other. Some- 
diffival art will at Oomo be most likely to .say that tho RLUjiissanee times a man may be fnind who has lluj sense to l)o quite content 
choir, transepts, and cupola of the church are really bettm* in their with his local fame. But such men ore rare. It aeldom happens 
own way thnn tho Gothic nave. Yet, after all, tho Italian Gothic, as that tho writer of a letter in tho chief newspaper of his county 
it is setiii at Como, is not of the worst kind, it SHeiiia to have caught town i.s satishi d till be lias olfcred ibt! editor a leader or two an 
a little of the same spirit ns the great duomo of Milan. The arches '^<'11. Great ns are the troubles of editors in Eoudou, they ai*o tit 
at least do not sprawl over tho same frightful width n.s those ut loabt spared the pain and danger of throwing a slight upon some 
Elorenco and elaewhero. And we feel kindlv towards the four- county magnate who desires to set.H himself in print, and to refuse 
tcciitli- or fiftoonth-century architect for preserving the I wo lions insertion to whoso lucid reinnrks upon the labour rpiestion or tho 
which now do duty for another purpo^e within, but which must price <d’ pigs is a. serious risk. For (»ue man content with Icical 
have Served in an earlier church to bear up, us at Ancona and celebrity, half a dt^zen at l(\ast will lake 1 ho opportunity of meeting 
St. Zeno, the columns of a mighty doorway in the true native style tlie towm author to a.‘'k his good ollicos with a liondon publisher, 
of Italy. to pt an opinion out (»f him as to their latest performanro, or 

But, as everywhere in Italy, the Iruo glory of Como Is to be to inquire wludher he thinks tho general public prefer fiction to 

found in one of the earlier buildings reared in tlie genulm* national pbilosopliy, as bis new acquaintances jiro quite prepiuvd with nu 
btyle. of tho country, the style which all W'e.steni countries learned uiilimilrd siipjdy of eilluu’. 

of her. The church of St. Fedelo within the city, though sadly (-‘’Tinlrv reputation of J^onthm authors, on the oilier hand, is 

spoiled, keeps some good Romanesque portions, especially its apse, often an arbitrary and uiuiccouutable thing, 'riio man who writes 
But this is a small matter compared with llie grent rniustcr a calehponny ronmnee under llie naiiie of hisUuy, or who is chiefly 
without tho walls ; for Como has no hick of walls and gales, though ivmavk.iblo in lilernry circles for th.‘ unauimous chorus of ridicule 
they cannot bo called specially attractive. Tho 8t, Augustine's with which Jiis books have been reeei\ed, goes into (ho country 
or 8t. Ouon’s of Corao is the church of iSt. Abboudio. Tho oyo is aiid finds himself lanioiiH. J'!\ •*!’}' one knows his name, 
at once caught by Iho admirable grouping of its east end, a group- Adverse criticism, provided only it is universal enough, lilts 

ing German rather than Italian, an ajiso of extraordinary height him into notice. Tlio only thing that can harm him is neglect, 

and richness rising betw'eeii two tall campaniles of the type which dVhen ho Ii:i.s visite«l his country cousins, you hoar Bitch 
Germany borrowed from Italy. It shows the real identity of the w’onderful things of his talents and nrbnnity that you deter- 

older German and Italian styles, that the grouping of the towers at mine to liaio another look at Ids books before finally con- 

once suggested Gemmiiy. Had one iif them stood delacluid, it would demning them. Afler you have lived, perhaps for yeavs. in 
Lave simply passed as a fine example of the usual Italian Ume. critical circles, you find it almost imposidble to realize the e\is- 
But tho great height of all this part of tho cliureb, quite uiilike of whole parishes, nay whole counties, full of people who never 

the wide, spreading apse so common both in Germany and pnssed a literary opiniou in their live.s. They are quite satisfied to 

Italy, and without the open gallery usual in both countries, gives accept undouhted the veal greatness of a man so univemlly 
St, Ablxnulio ti character of its own, and one whicli contrasts a talked about. And mi it conns to pass that a nnn is great in tho 
good deal with the j-est of tho building, where, in the outside view, homes of all I'aigliind, out of Doudou, for whom every literary man 
width is the prevailing dimension. Double aisles, unmasked iiuiuy of any reputation in t«»wn enteilHins the profouinlest <’onlempt ; 
wf.y, with ^aouble clerestory , form a body ns stately in its own w'ay wid? again, that the ivjil leaders of tlioiighl, the heads of parties in 
m ihe cafltem part, and in the side height strongly predominate.s. the republic of IctteVH, the men to whom autliors and publisher 
Of tho four ranges of piers, the central pair are tall columuar bow dowm, whv)se opinion is final, and whose jiuigmeiU is late, 

? ier8 of masonry, Bomotning like those of our own Gloucester and ;u’e never }ie,ard of by namo in the outer world, and are us unimowu 
'ewkesbury, but with a more distinct cuslfion capital. Tho in the Midlands ns in tlentrul Aliica, 
southern ranije aro tall monolith columns, lofty beyond any clas- It i.s often amusing lo see the fuss made by a country coiisiu in 
fiical proportion, also with cu.'jhion capitals; but those whicli I^ondoii at the siglil of a litemry ccilcbrity. Y’^ou niuy think 
answer to them on tho north side seem to be classical columns very liUlc of the pool Smith, you may have revilcul him monthly 
lengthened to the proportion that was needed, and filled with in the public pn^^s, you may liave mhised a publisher to Jiaio 
various capitals. An English ey'e of course mifise.s the triforiumorit.s nothing to do with him— nay, you may have gone so fijr as to apply 
equivalent of some kind between the arcade and the clerestory; the word doggrel to Iiis poetry —and yon point him out to your 
l)iit the whole interior is of singular dijiiiity. The western gallery country cousin with a contemptuouH smile, uml are simply startled 
within, tho signs of a western portico, destroyed or wm'Y added, at the intcrc.st hia name evokes. On tho ollu'i* hand, auppuso 
without, are points to bo noticed; indeed tbe church would well you happen to meet the great .loncs, tor \v]io.<ie opinions you 
deserve a monograph. As to its present state, it haa eithor been have so deep a reNpcct, and yon aro actufilly blushing with plea- 
singularly fortunato in having escaped the destroying hands of sure becaiiso bo nods at you familiarly, you fool tljc greatest »ur- 
Popes and Jesuits, or else it luis been restored in a singularly con- prise, perhaps almost mortilication, to find how impus'jihlo it is to 
aervative fashion. Something has plainly been done ; llut, to explain to your (M)iHpanion who the lion is, or why you account 
judge from the building itself, no mischief. Yet a pile of broken liim so groat. Thoro aro many such men in London, and many tot> 
columns and Augments of sculpture of all kinds and dates lying in tho country, but they aro often quite unknown in their own 
about close to tho church suggests natural suspicions. Some seem neighbourhood. 'J'hcy srunetimes come to town, where they shino 
actually of lloman date, and indeed the lower part of tbe walls of in certain circles, and retire again into obaemrity. When some one 
the churcb itself a^oar to be made out of tho massive stones of u who knows them couios down into their dbtrict, and speaks ot 
Homan blading. ^ all this as it may, tho luinstor of St. Ab- thorn with defertmee a.s eminent, his language ex'fites nothiUL” but 
bondio is indeed a thing to see, an cxamjile of a kind of Italian surprise. Wo may bo jn’otty sure no one thought much of Wdlinui 
Homanesque, not untoubhed by Northern influences, but quite free Shakspoaro when ho lived at Stratford-on-Avon. John Newton 
from tbe strange forms of St. Ambrose at Milan and St, Michael was a for greater man at Olney than William Gowper. Richard 
at Pavia, ^ Hooker was “ only the parson at Bi^hopabourne. 

On the whole, Oomo, though not at all a city of the first anti- The London literary man need not go lo hin country cou^insfor 
quarian rank, is one farTromlacliing in ‘interest. And the slight rest. His visit is a matter of too much importance. If ho wrote 
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in evoi 7 newspaper and edited half a dozen mnimzines hia repu* 
tation could not bo more exaggerated by his rulativcS. He way 
not care for archojology, but weeks befoi'eiwnd plana nro made for 
taking him to see u firitish earthwork or a Norman font. lie may 
bo wholly naacquaiuted with Greek, but tlio headmaster of the 
neighbouring college is inyitod on purpose to talk to him. lie 
may bo as little learned in theolo^ as King Thackombau, but 
he will l)e expected to entertain the Archdeacon, livery ditlicult 
inscription on the church bells for miles round, cverv black-hitter i 
book, every vevsilier in the village school, will be brought to him. 
If he inulorstamls art his opinion will be a&kcJ, not only ou the 
ipateur performances of the young ladies, but (ui the old ma.'itm 
in the gallery at the Court. lie must be pvoparcil to pronounce 
upon the gontiinonoss of a Constable as well a son iho ])crsptictivo 
of Miss Lucy’s hist sketch. lie must brnw the ni.Tiis on all 
porcelain and pottery, and have ihe dati years of all e.il\cr 
at his finger ends. If ho goes to churoli tho curaU*, wlm can 
preach naturally and itioyin^ly enough to tlio old women, tuinlis 
it necessary to read, wilh blunlics and stammers, nu claboralo 
essay, and inwardly wishes he had never btr !i h u n. i ii' is cjii ricd 
olF to visit the Miss IJobinsous, ‘*w1jo urc so veiy inudlcrtunl,*' 
.though he would much prufor to slay and iliil willi Ibe Miss 
Browns, who are very pretty. If Im would hear a tune, Ih'cthoieu 
is performed for him. If lio oxprcssics any on joyimuit of music, he 
is expected to uuderstand the mystiTics of tlio ro«{uiwlant fifth, or 
to teach tlio ucUmd choir the coiisli action of a Inguc. He is 
thought modest if ho refusv^^ to profos omniscience, and 
perhaps a little ptilf if lie ■will not gi\e an opinion on what 
he docs not umlorsloml. He is aimi'/»'d how far a sm.tll 
joke will go, and has to be guarded in liis coin ersation, ns 
everything ho .says is Irechured u]) ainl j< |■'•uu•d. Jf ho 
happens to spts'ik familiarly of a slalesman fir a ijo\elist, a thrill 
runs through hi.s audience, and the hostess gives her giie.Ms a look 
which says plainly, “ 1 told you so.” If he smile.'?, eiervliody else 
laugb.S. The smallest details of wlmti.s to him everyday life, are 
listened to with eager inlere.*'t. Tliat ii celobratcd .author .should 
often Bay foolish tbings, or buy a new pair of glo\ts, or write with 
ti qiiill pen ; th.at a well-known artist .‘'liouKl smoke while lu* nainls 
end should bo fond of children j that a famous poet .should be. best 
Imown among his intimates for funny stories; Hint a great pivaeher 
ehould be a good jmlge of print.s, or hliould play on the fiddle; 
thatanomiuent musician should bo fond of huniiiig— all these, ami 
other things like them, aro heard willi womler, and will form for 
yeara tbo sluplo table-talk of the lujighbourlmod. 

So far there U something not unpleasant in his position. Few 
men there are who do not eiijov being made much of. A lifetime 
of this sort of tiling would be \ery demoralizing s » be thinks, but 
a day or two of it is an ngreeablo and sain I ary e\( i .i.ient. lie is 
nobody at homu, and there cannot be a greater cli.mgo of air and 
BCcno than to find himself fiomebody abroad. On the other Land, 
there are crumpled leaves in i)i.s bed of rose.s. Something has to )».• 
paid for tho ndul.ation ho recciies. Ho rnnnot enjoy hinmelf 
for nothing, Jmr tho first lew duy.s hu hiig.4 Imn.-sdf in 
tho Lippy delusion that Jio is meeting people witlmut lite- 
rary nmbition.s, and that he can look round (ho table arid fancy 
that nobody presi'ut is an author. There i.s great relief from over- 
work in such a feeling, an .absence of rc.straint, and a general 
relaxation, loading to that exliilaralion of spirits which no doubt 
tho country cousiiis look upon as his normal .slate. Hut a cruel 
ftwakeuing often ensues, fiooner or later coiiu'.s tho iuevitable 
manuscript novel or, what is worse, tlie ptiem. Sooner <u* later 
he has to face the lliought tliul, iniiocciil and hiirmle.s.'^ as theso 
bucolic folk have appeared, it is only for w'nnt of opportunity that 
they h.avo not long ago rushed into print like nmhudy else. His 
dream of happiness is rudoly interrupted. Ho lues* to meet tho 
bhock of finding that tho lovely girl with whom he has been llirt- 
ing BO thollg^^lle^*'.sIy, or tho gentlemanly rector with whom lio has 
had such merry t.alks, are full of guile, and would be authors if 
only he approved of their attempts. In tho first case, lie may bo 
led by pity to du foolish things, to undortako tho biitisl'action of 
the fair charmer’s little ambition, though ho entail on hiuiself llio 
labour of rewiitin*' every word .sho has written, and hi nut 
biniBclf under an obligation to the publislier wlmm ho most dislikes 
and has most persistently attaclied. It ia a serious question how* 
far ho can conscieiiliously do this. Tho rector’s manuscript will 
bo judged on its merits. In all Iminaii probability it will bo very 
Biimmarily dismiesed to its previous retirement ii/tho pigeon-holes 
of hU desk. Not bo with tho young lady’s. It is astonishing to 
think how ranch fiction, and worse, is yearly written by ignorant 
and inexperienred y oung ladii's, and to relied that the gi'eatcr part 
of what finds ita wiiy into print has been compostMl in the country 
by writers wholly unacquainted with the moist ordinary rule.a of 
compoftition. From four to nix novels, each in three volumes, are 
published every week, and the majority will fall by their own 
weight and will never, after tlieir first appearance, bo heard of 
again. All tbe.so considerations, and nion*, rush thvough the 
brain of the literary man when tlmt fatal imiment arrives. 
Perhaps he is open, and, remembering his own sad experience, 
warns his fair friend that tho paths of literature are diilicult and 
thorny, and that success is only to lie attained by labour to which 
tlie toil of the slave or the tmdmill of the conviet is mere play. 
More often he shirks the direct question ; and if ho hesitates at 
nil he is lost. lie will have to remove all obstacles and to help 
the inanuBcript into print himself, though by doing so he in reality 
neither benefiils litomture nor the young lady. 

An unpleasant moment is that/ too, when the album is brought 


out^ hi.s photograph demanded, and his signature as wdl. Lucky* 
is ho if he escape so easily. It is more than likely that hc will be 
expected to fill up a caLchism ns to tho authors no read^ aiid tho 
comurs ho prefers. J^very one has not tho preson^ of mind to put 
down his own works in answer to the firet question, or piebald ** 
to the second, and it ia well for him if that is all. Some men 
have a rapacity for writing little versos, and probably more tlian 
one cclebmted rhymer has commenced life by album poetry. But 
albums aro not bo common now as they used to bo, and the literary 
man in the country need not distress his mind by composing a 
ballad bufurehaiid. If ho can draw, it is more likely hia talent 
will h(^ put miller roqui‘*ititm to ornament a page with grotesques, 
or to suiToiind a lilve.ne.s8 with oppropriato emblems. Ho ia in 
gi'cflt request for chsiraiied, aud ia expected to be equal to any pari. 
With books ami play .and a little healthful acting, his holidays 
an* hooii p.issed, and though he romes back to w'ovk with a con- 
.si*ion.’?nep.‘i of having enjoyed hiiiipclfevou more than he expected, 
he \el lirilf iinconsciim.sly deteriniiios to take bis ne.xt vacation 
iimong tlio Alps or in TransyUaiiiu. 


IJAILWAV 1‘OUCV. 

rilTlK stioiig and nlmot^t aniv^crsal condemnation with which the 
J-- piuposal of the Midland Ibulway Company to Kssimilate fiif^t 
and fcocoud class passenger tratllo was received mil orally led lo a 
rununiv that the. Ifireelors bad reconsidered their decision, and 
were disposed to modify it. if not to abandon it alttvgethcr. This 
rep<irt, howoier, was quickly contnidieted. It was intimated in a 
Heini-ofilci.al ninniier tliiit the ^lidland Directors intended to adhere 
strictly to tht3ir original scliemc. Hnly it was explained that 
this .scheme was sojiiething (piito diiTerent from wh.at it had been 
.supposed to bo. As tlio first announcement of the jimject was 
volimlurily mado by the Directors themselves, it ia &ti*auge that 
they did not ende.avoiir Instate distinctly what it was tliat they 
meant to d<i, and il is still more .surprising that they should hii\e 
allowed several weeks to elapse without atlomptiiig to correct 
tho misapprelieiisions which are now .‘iiiid to lui\o existed on tho 
siihj(*ct. At last, however, we bavi^ a lellor from the Chairman 
which i.s intended to cic.ir up all doulils. It apppar.s that thcioaro 
still to be three classes of carriages on the Midland, and lluittlu^ 
first class is to be elevated iiisl(>a(l of beijig abolished, rulluian's 
Sleeping Cara, or some (*llu!r caniages of a similar kind, will supply 
a first-clasa accommodation superior to that which is now allbracd ; 
the present tir.st-clas^ carriages will be used for second-class 
pusseugers ; and tlu3 third-class cavriajge.s will remain as before. 
Ketqrn tickets aro m>t to bo abolished, and tlieie are to bo n<t 
ri'btnetious as to the ilale of the return jou^ie^ . 

Tho first que.stion A\l)icli aiFes is ii.b to tho new and “very 
superior” first cln.ss. AVc am told that Iho Fcrvioe of I'nllman 
rubice and Sleeping F;os i.s to bo “gradually extended.” At 

f resent, wo believe, the Pullman cars run only betweeti St. 
’ancras and Dnadford, and only once a day from each end -that 
ia, at midnight from St. Psuicni.s and in the afternoon from 
Bradford. Tins is obviou.sly a very limited experiment, and 
the Mitlland Company would require to provide it.oelf with a largo 
addition of now and co.?tly rolling-stock if first-class camagoa of 
the improved kind aro to form part of its regular trains. If theso 
superior canriuges are to be represe.utod only by tho single 
Pullman train they may aa well, as far .os ordinary traffic i.s 
concerned, he left out oV account, and in that case the seberao 
returns to the form in which it av^s originally announced. There is, 
moreover, some ambiguity .as to tho hires whicli aro to bo charged 
for theso superior timt-cla^s carriage.s. For some iinaccountablo 
reason a great mystery \u mado of the taritfof tho Pullman cars— 
quite as great a m vatery ,inl[icL, aa has been made aboutlfce new policy 
of the Midliind itself. It is evident that tlio Directors are partial 
to ail atmosphere of clouds. Tho time-table tells us that “First- 
class Passiingers may avail themselves of tho Drawing-Uooni and 
Sleeping Oars on pa\ ment of a small additional charge/ but it 
is njqiarently thouglit to bo dangerous to discliAso the precise 
umnunt of tho ch.argo. “ I’lnthcr pailiculars may bo obtained on 
application at any of the stations,’^ and in tlio course of time we 
snail perhaps also b<* able to obttiin “ further particulars " as to 
Avlmt the Direet<n'.^ mean to do about their first-class traffic 
generally. Wo trust wo are divulging nothing which will be in- 
jurious either to Mr. I'ullmaii or the Midland Conqiany when wo 
'mention that tJiu chiirgo fur a berth in one of the sleeping cars is, 
wo have hoard, six shillings. This tw^ems to bo a veiy moderate 
price for a good night’s i*e»t i but, in the first place, we do not 
know whether the charge will remain at its present smotmt when 
the reduced lii'st-class fares come into operation and, in tho second 
place, there nro a great many people whom even tho Oriental 
luxury of a Pullman sleepiug-bortn will not tempt to go to bed 
I in tho daytime, and the number of those who travel by night is of 
coinfio comparatively small. The only thing then that appears to 
be certain is that the first class, as v^ e know it at present^ is to bo 
aWished j tho carriages will remain, but they will be crowded 
with a now class of people. Whether a sufficient number of ^^rior 
first-class carriages of a now kind will ever bo provided, fmd, if jo, at 
what price, remains to be seen ; but it is obvious that their construc- 
tion must be a question of time, and the faresmay possibly be high, 
It is suggested tliat those who desire privacy and ease can obtmn 
a reserved compartment bj the purchase of four first-cloes tickets.. 
If this plan is generally adopted, the result will be of cowso that. 
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the shorteamg of trains by packing into orery ^rriago as many 
passengers as it can possibly oe made to bold, ”wbich is repre^ntea 
as one of the economical ^vantages of the new system, will not 
be obtained, and the only result will be, that the cltorge for the sort 
of comfort which ilrst-claaB passengers at present enjoy will be raiscjd. 

An appeal has been made by the chief Railway Companies 
to the Mmknd to postpone carrying out the proposed changes until 
aftw the half-yeariy meetings, in order that the subject may bo 
careMly considered, and it is probable that this will be agreed to. 
It has been obseryed that, if the Midland has made a mista.k6, 
there must be an xnconBisteucy in the alarm of other Companies, 
since what is bad for the Midland may be supposed to be good for i 
itsriyals. The origin of this alarm must, however, he sought in the | 
doubts 08 to the discretion of Rail way Directors generally which have 
been producodby thoconduct of those of the Midland Company, taken 
in conjunction’ with other symptoms of confusion and incapacity in 
the railway world. It is indeed jiainfuUy clear that nt th« present 
moment Railway Boards are allogcthor at sea in regard to any 
fixed principles for regulating their detilings with their cttstomers. 
This is not tho case of the ]\lidlHiid alone, though its 
fussy restlessness is for the moment particularly conspieuou.s. 
It is almost ot^ufdly the case with every other Company, ajid henco 
the uneasiness and consternation witli which thi.s kind of property 
is just now regarded. It is evident that Directors cannot mate up 
their minds as to the right course to he taken in fiAing tolls and 
forcH, and that, in sheer bewildennont and dcsjienilioji, they are 
casting about, now in one direction and now in anoth(‘r, in the 
hope of discovering by experiment what logical relloction has tailed 
to disclose to them. It might have been supposed that any child 
would be capable of foreseeing the nec-cshaiy and inc\i table ccuise- 
quencos 'of giving largidy increased facilities to third-class tmlllc 
without making any change in regard to oilua- c1ukm‘.«. V<‘L 
Boards of Directors are agnnst at the persistent decline. of second- 
class passengers which has followed ns a matter of coumc. It is 
obviously impossible to touch any pari of such an arlilicial eysleiu 
without disturbing the stability of the whole, and the only way of 
preventing this disturbance is ])y a readjustment of the original 
oalance. It is amAzing that even Railway I Hrectfirs should have 
failed to perceive that when thiixl-cla«-s carriagea began to be 
attached to all, or almost all, trains, there would b(j an imme- 
diato di’iorsion from tho second class into the third of tbost^ who 
had pi’eviously travelled second class simply because there, was no 
third class to go by. Second and third cln^s carnages ba^e 
hitherto been about on a level in point of comfort. There may 1 h^ 
perhaps a little padding about the second clasa which is wanting 
in the third, but otherwise the. size and style of the carriages are 
much tho same. 'J'ho amount of the fare is, in fact, the chief 
difference between them, and as this diilenuice is on a lon^' journey 
really considerable, the consequence Iiuh bemi that— netting u«id<i 
the first-class passengers- ^ only those who are rather 8eDeiti\e as to 
the company in w'hich tht'y travel go by the second clans. The 
utterly disproportionate excess ofHrcond-claAs over third-class fait's 
is, in fact, a lino levied by the Railway Companies not for the u.so 
of ft superior class of caniago, but for (jxeruption from contact 
with tho roughest class of tho community. The result is that 
people who cannot atlbrd to tra^el first class, and who shrink 
from the third, linvo U) go second class at a coat which is ahsunlly 
high when measured by the miserable accomiuoibilion pr<)^ided for 
them; and it follow^s very naturally that jiciwii.s of this class 
avoid travelling as much ns popsilile. It may be said that it will 
be a boon to this class to be allowed to travel in better carnages 
at tho present fares, but the answer is that this is not 
what they want. Their grievance is not tlio homely plainness of 
the accommodation, but the absurdlv disproportionate price which 
they have to JMV for the privilege of merely being protected against 
theMsks of tbird-cbuis company. If it were not for the marked dif- 
ference of cost, tho bulk of middle-class people would probably all 
go second class, and tho third class would no left to those who 
were content with it or could not possibly alibi'd to pay more than 
the very lowest fare. There enn bo no doubt that the present 
high second-class fares tend to restrain the travelling of a large 
and important class of the community whom it would be the 
interest of the Railway Companies to conciliate. 

The ^at difficulty of the Companies would Sijem to be to deter- 
mine whether they should confine themselves to sque<3zing as much 
as possible out of people who must travel, and who have tlierefure 
no alternative but to pay whatever price is charged, or whether 
they should endeavour to encourage those ti) travel who 
are under no obligation to do ao, and who require to 
he tempted by clieap fares and special conveniences. One 
can unaerstand the various reasons which may bti urged 
on one side and on the other, and we are quite ready *to admit the 
right of tho Companies to do tho best they can for their own in- 
terests. Their error, however, has consisted in attempting to work 
two difibrent and antagonistic lines of policy at the same rime. The 
high ordinary fares are the only excuse for excursion trains, 
which not only derange and endanger the regular traffic, but 
drain the ordinary trams of a large class of people who at more 
moderate rates would certainly go by them rather than submit to 
the unsavoury crush and various irritating restrictions of an ox- 
ctusion. We we glad to see that in one point the Midland is 
setting a wise example, and that is in placing no restrictions on 
the date up to which return tickcU may be used. N^olhiug can 
be more absurd than the plan of limiting retom-tickets to two 
or tlifee days, or a week, or perhaps a month. The time which 
.is allowed to be spent at any really costs the Company 


nothing, Tmt a liberal allowance in tbi|4 res^wict is a very great 
inducement to trnvel. 'fhe reason of those restrictions is erf 
course that the Companies are trying at one snd the same time 
to make persons who are obliged to travel by their lines pay 
high rates, and to hold out the temptation of lower rates W peoplo 
who travel only for their owir pleasure. It is as if a butcher 
! were to attompt to discriminate in his charges between people 
who ore impelled by absolute hunger to seek a meal and those 
who want meat merely for the pleasuro of eating it, and will 
not buy unloss tempted by a moderate juico. Th»5 number of 
people who hfivc no choice tut to travel, and to travel in a parti- 
cular direction, is, after all, very limited. On tho other hand, tho 
number of poojile who have lei.sure and inclination to travel, if 
tempted to do so by tho oiler of comfortable accommodatton and 
cbcfip faros, is practically unlimited. In Ining to play a dodging 
game bctw’cen tlieso two ckhsoa, the (kuiipaiiicB are simply upset- 
ting ihouLselvt’S between two btools. 

Another instjince of the cecculTic mismanngomont of rail- 
way Irailio i.s aiforiled by tho way in which goods are dealt 
with. Tlicre ar(‘. some kinds of heai^v for which the 

(Joinpauies coiup«'le with eiieh other in the most reckless manner, 
and wliich they will carr}', rjither than not have them at all, * 
at absurdly low ('barges. (Jooda Irailic, it must be rc^mom- 
bered, ib really much mt>ro I roiiblopomo than passeuger tralUc, for 
I lu3 ob\ ions rejison 1 hat it is inari imate. Tt cannot put itself into a 
train and lake itself out again. It has to be carted, and oaniod, 
and loaded and iinloiidinl, and perhaps housed 1‘ur a time. Yet the 
pass(*nger \vho requires no ulleulmns of this kind, and asks merely 
to be allowed to sit in ft cairinge from one station to another, is 
charged, as compared with goods, out of all proportion to tho 
IroubJo anrl expense involved in the journey. Tim exenso of tho 
(kuiipaniea would no doubt be that, unles-s they charged low rates 
for certain kiiuLs of goods, they would not g(*t tho careying of them, 
whidi is no (loubl true; but why should it bo supptised that mo- 
deinte rates for passengers would not produce a rtiiniliir result? 
TIutc is, however, ono class of goods traffic which appears to Vxi 
.Hysteuuitieally negleeted by the Companies, and lluiL is the small 
]»nrce.ls tratlie. l*urt of it hfis already been absorbed by tlie Post 
Office, and, if it pays the Post Office, it might, one would have 
thought, have paid tho railw.ayB to take charge of it thcmsolves. 
For things which cannot be sent through tho [Mjst the systciu 
ofconvevance which is adopted by the railways is simply pro- 
bibi tory . I’he charges are oxcc^ssi vo, but that i s noth i ng to tne utter 
uncertainty which attends the deliviiry of parcels. They may be 
days on a journey which should bo performed in a few hours. It 
is a m(»re mutter of chance. The boolving-ntlice taltt's the package, 
and some tiny ^r ulhor it is supposed to turn up at its destination ; 
when tliat will be, if over, nobody can jvossibly tell. It may bo 
8ua])ected tliiii pun^ds iiro left to manago tlu'inwdves. In ono 
instance that we happen to know of u parcel which had to bo 
earned a distance of bumc twenty-five nijle.s as tlie crow flies did 
not reach its d(‘etiuation for nearly a week. Da tlie whole, it w 
evident that railway traffic is not cultivated in the shuk? intelligent 
and rational way ns otlierkind.H of business, and tJic k^jisou probabl^v 
is that thoS(3 who liave th(3 mniiHgenumt of it hn\o hitherto had their 
attention loo much absorbed by otlicr things. I'ho day when 
Railway I >ii ectors will set tlieinsolves to work their Hues in a 
steady, business-) iko spirit, endeavouring to meet the wants of 
thoir various customers, to cultivate trallie. by oflering terms that 
will tempt it to come, and to make travelling not only as cheap 
but iiH .safe as poi-siblo, v\ ill be tbo beginning of a more hopeful 
period for railway property. 


souTin:i:x nkw zK.ti.Axn. 

COLONY which is just now nponding borrowed money on its 
mihvKvs at tho rate of a millii)U and a half siorlirig in tho 
year, and has run up a public debt of nearly thirteen miUions, 
cannot fail to claim (»ur attention. It is not here jiroposed to dis- 
cuss the merits of this policy, but to place more clearly in view 
the distinctive cliaracloristics of one mam iiorlion of New Zealand. 
That name may oven yot,liko those ot other Aiistnilasian countries 
in the past, l)o deemed 8iilij(3Ct to rovision. It is not long since 
we used to talk uf Now IJolIand and Van Dioiueu's Land. Tho 
latter now bt'ivrs a worthier name ; but it has be(ui proved by Mr. 
Major, from early maps of tho fifteenth century, iJiat the main- 
land was IvJiovvn t(» the Portuguese long bel'uro it was visited by 
the Dutehinnn. Its eastern part, our New South Wales, was 
actually discovered by tho I'lnglish Captain Cook, and was soon 
afterwards colon iztxl. The distant islands in lb« »Sourii Pacific 
CQean were etHMi by Tasman in a curKiry manmu* ; but it is ques- 
tionable whether a Spaniard had not seen them before, and it 
wns Cook who first went round their shores. “ New Zealand 
is the most absui\ily inappropriate name for thmn that could 
Imvo been devised. It brings t6 mind the almost ludicrous con- 
trast between those alluvial fiats of the Jjicheldt and tho hold 
configuration of lands formed by huge volcanic and glacial forces, 
and isolated by the disruption or subsidenee of a vast conti- 
nent, in tho widest oj>en space cm the globe. To carry on 
tho joke, when our counti'vmcu began to deal officially with 
those islands, somebody had! the Irish fancy to call theiii New 
Ulster, New Munster, and New Leinster. " IIio native words, 
which we need not try to write, could never bo pronounced or 
remembered ; but designations were to be contrived for the entire 
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group, and for the seyerd islands, two large and one remall. It 
was attempted to diatinguish them aw the North, the Middle, and 
the South Island ; but this, too, has failed in practice. The most 
southerly isle, which is uninhabited and of insigniHcaut size, keeps 
the name of Stewart, a sailor whoso exploits are but too notorious ; 
and the .Middle Island has therefore been recognized as the South 
Island, which it substantially is. The true dualism of New 
Zealand, natural as well as social, is the subject of our present 
remarks. 

The striking difTerence, in most natural nspecis, between the North 
Island and the Souiburn part of New^Zealand must neoeasarily affect 
their industrial and social conditions. It will not tend to political 
eejmmtion j but the self-sutTicingness of Now Zealand as a whole, 
and her independence of the Australian provinces a thousaud 
miles away, will rather bo conlirmed bv her development of such 
diverse internal resources. Some modification, indeed, is at tliis 
moment under discussion in the political relations of her Northern 
provinci*. The latest project of Mr. Vogel, a Premier with a 
turn for audacious innovation whom his admirers n»gard a.s a 
colonial Bismarck or Oavour, is to merge those four provinces 
^ in that of metropolitan Wellington. This \NiU probably be 
resisted by Auckland, the older and more ])opulou.s former 
Beat of general governmeni, resenting slill llio lohs of th.at 
rofit from official oxpendituro which was nev«‘r larger than 
uring a Maori war. Such competition for government 
pati’onage is too apt to disiraetihe infantile ])MhIie mind of new 
and small communities froiri objects of nawo enduring value. It 
was curious in 185210 oh.<e.rve lunv iheso local intere.sfs <letor- 
mined the views «)f coJoni.sIs «s to the repieseii^ iiive coii.slitutioii 
tJien bestowed. Aucklainl was naturally afraid of being .’^up- 
planted by Wellington, on accoimt <»f its mon* (‘(‘nlral .'situation 
on Cook’s Striiit between the two equal island.s. It was tlu’reforc 
preferred by Auckland that the tw’o islands should form two per- 
fectly independent colonies. Wellington and Nelson, on the 
contrary — tiio sottlemonta planted hy Wakefield’s Ne.w Zcvaland 
Company on opposite shores of (book’s Strait— asked for a central 
government of both i.slands, with inunicipnlities at the several 
townships or aettlenients. These were two hundred miles ni)art, 
with commuuicntiona by a wretched hailin<2-vesbel or a pathless 
ride across mountain and forest. But each of them had the soul of 
a rising commonwealth. It wbs not municipul institutions that 
could satisfy the ambitious foresight of Canlerbiivy and Otago 
Pilgrim h’athci's. Their three or four y('ar.s’ actual experience had 
indeed failed to prove? that their well-meuning parent Associations 
for realizing certain principles of ecclesiastical an- 1 mhIuI imkm could 
pay their w'ay. Yet there m\» no tlnmgli t of ah.i ml ouing those two 
BOttlemciita and the laige inveslmenfs in the purchase of territurics 
comprising nearly all tlio eastern bide of the South Island. Tluur 
inliRDilants of 1852, though not exceeding 4,500111 Oanterhury and 
2,000 in Otago, demanded ])rovinciul self-gov ermuent, and obtainc'd it 
fi’om the Imperial Legislature. It was displeasing, of course, both to 
Auckland and to Wellington. The existing federal <’on.stitufio!uillow.s 
to each of Uio nine Provincial (kmncil.M and Superintcndrnl.s nearly 
as much power us iscnjovetl liy the State (.loveriiment»of the Ame- 
rican Umoii. Indeed the New Zealiuid provinco.s have more ; for 
each disposes of its own waste lands lor its own profit. Whatever 
may bo tho faults of this system, evauds luive amply wnTranted the 
claims of Otago and Oonterhurv, then sonievvhiil deriuL'd, to a 
voice in framing tho constitution. Those jn'ovinces, created but 
Iwentv-tive years ago, have far outgrown that of .\\icklaiid in 
every element of prospiM'ity. The aggn-gate population of the 
South Island in March hist amoiniled lo 186,855, of whom only 
Home luindreds vve.ve of the Maori race. 'J'hut of the North 
W'iis 112,351, including nearly 30,CX50 unlive'^, nhont half of lliej^e 
being at least half civilized. The total Ikiropeiiu popiil.itioii of 
New Zealand has increased ahovo tenfold in twenty years. 

Scientific men have often reimirked the. ('ontnisied physical 
features of the two largo island.*^. Passing through Oook’s 
Strait, to tho north is a country <»f low swelling hill-ranges or 
tablelands, broken by isolated volcanic peaks. This land is 
covered vvitli luxuriant forests, e\(;ept in a central region of lakes 
and hot springs or geysins depositing .silica and sulplvur beds, 
like that of tho Yellowstone in North America. The, climate at 
its north end has a languid semi-tropical warmth. To the 
Bouth is a very different country. Prom end lo end along itvS 
weetoru side this i.sland presents a continuous backboiu* of 
massive Alpine mountains, ranging from ir,oooft. to 13,200 ft. 
in height, with a dense forest hanging in gloom upon 
their seaward slopes, beneath the eternal snows. But on Ilu3 
other side, facing eastward, thi.s range display.^ vast snow-iiehls 
and glaciers, and immense hods of loose shattered rock, with 
clefts "and gorges of terrible depth, whence the icy rivers are 
poureal out into the lakes of an upland plain. The lofty plateah 
which occupies tho middle breadth of tho 8outh Island is 
buttressed on its eastern side by a lower p.arallol range of moun- 
tauiB, through freipient breaks in which its rivers descend, and 
cross many succe.^isive lt*rraces or steps to the eastern sea-coast. 
The nether terraces, from an elevation of T,5(X) ft. downwards, and 
the strip of low-lying .‘Ahuro intersected by those variable rivers, 
compose what are called tho Ckinterbury ITiins. That province is 
divided from Otago, its euiithei’n neighbour, by the larger Waitaki 
river, flowing out of three lakes at tho foot of the central moun- 
tains. Ill the contour of its shores this island is also very re- 
markable. lie south-western extremity is, by glacier action no 
rioiibt, imlcnlcd with deep fjords like those of Norway, Tho 
nortli-o.aslern shore, in Cook’s Strait, is wonderfully pierced and 


contorted, fonnirn^ a maze of inlets ; but the east coast is an uq« 
broken low beadi of shingle, saving two exceptional instances. 
These are tho two harbours of Port Lyttelton and Port Ohalmers, 
tho sea-doors respectively of Christchurch and Dunedin. They owe 
their existonco to peninsular blocks of volcanic formation enclosing 
small pieces of water. 

Suen is tho natural structure of Southern New Zealand. It is 
evidently so laid out that tho Canterbury and Otago territories 
share between them most of the agricultural and pastor^ oppor- 
tunities, with their habitable and fertile eastward plains open 
to tho two convenient seaports. The two northern provinces, 
indeed, Nelson and Marlborough, possess their own advantages. 
I’hti former has thick beds of good aoal, as weU os^ somo 
gold, copper, and iron ; tho latter, in iti Wairau district, 
has tho riche.st soil. But for the growth of wheat, meat, and 
wodl, upon which in the first instance tho wealth of n new 
country mniuly tlepends, the middle and southern parts of this 
island combine all favouring conditions. Their climate, lo.ss mild 
and tranquil than that of sheltered Nelson, is better suited than any 
other in the world hutli to the cattle and to the cultivated plants of 
Britain, as well a.s to the health of oiir people and their children. 
It is like the best J^ngliali climate kept dry and ever clear of fog, 
witli imicli less wdnter fro.sl, Sc«.souable airs of w^holesome cold 
nre inhaled frf)m tho inland snowy heights, or wafted from the 
Antarctic icebergs. Only an ince».saut windinesa is complained 
of, but that serves to purity the air and to brace the nerves. 
J'lvery vegetable product or domc.stic animal of oiu* rearing there 
grows Hjid multiplies willi amazing quickness and equal vigour, 
i’he si»il is good, tbuugh aoinowluit lignt, and responds to manure, 
it i.s t*aid, in n mauni'r that soonis miriiculous. There are no 
.swamps and no forests in ihose broad plains (‘ast of the Alpine 
range. Thy farmers and the graziers of Timaru and Oaiiiani are 
fort mint i uunium^ who would know their happy lot if they could, for 
any wages, gi‘l (he labour they w'aut, together with easier access to 
H marlu‘1. But th(‘.H0 are boons which the railways and steamsliips 
are likely soon to give them. Three million acres in the 
(hintorhury plains are tit for the agriculturist, tiio sheep-braoder, 
or the stocK- owner, liesijlcs the extensive liigliland and moun- 
tain runs. (Hugo, including Southland, can show nearly ns 
much opc’ii land, with a soil oven better for wkeat. l'’rom 
thirh-live to fifty-livt? Imshcla an aero is obtained in the most 
ftoulberu district. Tho merino •sheep imported from Australia 
grows nmeli bigger; his lleeec? here weighs, instead of two pounds 
and a half, three and a half; the w^ool, tlioiigh not so fine, is softer, 
wdl.h longer staple. New Zcailand sheeji-feeding obtains a greater 
advantage, as tho coarao native grass, and the rude squatting 
mnnegement id’ vast open runs, are sii])erseded by laying down 
succulent Ikiglish grasses in the fenced meadows of purchasc'd 
(‘Htnlcs. The yearly produce of the colony exceeds three million 
hasheis of wheat and forty million pounds of wool, chiefly from 
the two gretd southern provinces, (anterbury already counts her 
three millions of shi’op, Otago her four millions, with myriads of 
oxen, horses, and swine. Tlie mineral riches, too, of this southern 
island are great, though surpassed hy Auckland in the north. The 
Otago gold-fields have, indeed, since 1866 shown a deceasing 
yield; but these, iogelher with those of I lokitika or ‘Westland, 
lately part of Oanterbury, and with those of Nelson, still yield 
gold to the nnnual value of 1, 690,000/. Manufactures are promised 
and even cmnmcuced in the towns, ^ 

With these various and copious sources of public wealth, and 
witli rapid sale.H of Ooveruuient lands at i/. and 2/. the aero, means 
xvero early fouml by tho enterprising Provincial (’oiuicils to begin 
the coustructinn of ruilways. Cut boldly througli the rocky luoun- 
(ain that guards Port JiVtleltou, a tunnel has opened the sea-door 
to tho city of (’hri, si church close behind. The locomotive now 
traxels sixty miles southward over tho CanU'rbury plains. It will 
in the year after next, or not much later, pass on dowm to Timaru, 
and perhaps meet tho up train from Dunedin. The last-named 
capital has 18,000 inhabitants, while Christchurch has 10,000; but 
they will probably by the end of tho ninotoonth century be eipinl 
to the present IMelboiirne and Sydney. The population of Canter- 
bury Province is 60,000, and that of Otago is 85,000. 

li is worth while to notice tlio skady and substantial progress 
of this .southern counlry since the New Zealand Constitution waft 
granted twenty-two years ago. Its founders, Scotch and English 
alike, failed in those da3's to realize their ideas of colonization 
under Church ptatronage. But can now see in thriving ado- 
lescence the lusty young Scotland and England which they begot 
in 1848 and 1850. Tiord Lyttelton when he visited the ontipodea 
must ha\e found in the sight of Canterbury Province a compensa- 
tion for Ilia past trouble in its first settlement. There is nowhere 
ill the Queen’s dominions n community that preserves so faithfully 
the genuine characteristics of English middle-class society. It hM 
had no admixtui’e either of an Irish or a German immigration, nor 
has it, like Otago, been invaded by the Australian diggers. To 
auy well-bred English family of snaul fortune seeking a new homo 
btiyoud tho seas, that remotest colonial shoiva, if go they must, 
oilers probably^ the most cougouial abode. " 


« JE/VMES*’ AT BIRMINGHAM. 

I T is a curious cirounistanco that tho greatest wonders alt^ys 
liappen in a very dull season—at least if wo believe the nows^ 
papers. The ntoson of this is perhaps that what would be looked 
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upon OB a very ordinary and commonplace incident at any other | 
tune is magnified into something wonaerful in order to niake up 
for the general dearth of topics of interest. News nowadiiya ts 
thought to be no news at all unless it is startling and sensalionm, 
and i£ sensations will not happen of themsolves they must be 
Dianufiicturedi Tho man-aud-dog fight is the natural develop^ 
ment of the enormous gooseberry of other days. Modpm journalists 
appear to be cbiefly occupied, like Katterfelto with lua hair on 
end, “ at their own wonders wondering for their bimd.” A few 
days ago the Prince and Princess of Wales, when on a visit to a 
country house in tho neighbourhood of Birmingham, drove into the 
town. Their cominghad been dulynotified,and of course Birmingham 
did its best to show tho ^tification it derived from the sight of 
its distinguished guests. Tlie Prince and Pi-incoss bad a kindly and 
courteous reception, just as they would be sui'e to have in any 
town in the kingdom. Yet this simple incident is written about 
in some of the newspapers as if it were the moat wonderful and 
amazing thing that could possibly occur. The reporter of the 
Timely ibr example, can hardly contain his bewilderment and delight 
at the idea of a Mayor of Birmingham, and a Radical Mfyor, 
too, actually behaving himself in a gentlemanly ” manner, and 
being able to make a civil and grammatical speech in tlio presence 
of a Prince. He notes also with equal astonishment that, though 
the crowd did not cheer quite so much as other crowds, and 
many forgot to talio off their hats, the people wore really 
orderly and well beliaved. Indeed Joames is so surprised and 
thankful that there was no rioting or flinging of rotten eggs that 
he is quite willing to make allowance for every deficiency in the way 
of huzzas and waving of hats and handkerchiefs. Wo get 
tho idea that the absence of any violent breacli of tho peace was 
really more than he had hoped fi)r. The reporter Imd perhaps had 
his imagination too much excited by the recent mjeterious story 
of a remarkable encounter at Hanley, and tho discovery that the 
people of Birmingham were not utter savages came upon him with 
a shock. The delicate and sensitive creature had apparently never 
ventured into this barbarous region before, aiul no doubt it was 
with some trepidation that on this eventful day ho mounted the 
steps behind tne carriage. Birmingham, it seems, does not lie 
much in the track of Royalty ” or of the flunkevs in its train. 
Such a wonderful discovery as this, that auytliing gentle- 
manly” was to bo found in such a low Radical pkeo as 
Birmingham, was of course too good to bo hastily lot drop. So 
next day one of the leader-writers of the Tinm is turned on to get 
some more wonderment out of it. At this time of year the weather 
is usually damp and foggy, hut of course a Prince’s visit is an in- 
fallible specific against this dismal atmosphere. Accordingly last 
Tuesday was one of those rare djiys when not man alone, but all 
nature with him— tho trees and plants, the birds of the air and the 
beasts of the field— were tempted to dream that the order of tho 
seasons is about to bo reversed.” It soeras indeed that for this day 
at least tho order of the soasous was reversed, for the weather, as 
soon ns it was kno\\Ti that tho Ihince was coming, in.<<tcad of 
sinking into winter, turned Iwck to spring.” Some day, perlnipH, a 
careful study of tho in linen ce of Princes on tho weather will form an 
important contribution to meteorological science. N ot only , however, 
inanimate nature, but.humani^ itself, was brightened and refined 
under the beams of Royalty. TheMayor wasknownto havepublicly 
avowed strong Republican views, which it was supposed ho had 
not recanted; and there was therefore, we are told, eager curiosity 
to observe tho manner in whichaRepuhlicnn Mayor would receive 
the Heir of the Monarchy. Would the Mayor strike out with his 
left, or would he tlisguise his feelings and take tho opportunity of 
dropping something into the Prince’s soup ? Would he sacrifice 
his conscientious principles so far as to give the Pi’inco his titles, 
or would he adopt the simple address used by Artonius Ward and 
call him ‘‘ Edward ” H It is easy to conceive the awful anxiety and 
agitation of the moment, ospecidly os the various speeuktiona as to 
what tho M^qr would do naturally involved other yiocuktions os 
to how the Prince would bear himself in return, it is with in* 
tense relief that the ?mter in the TVmes is able to announce that 
thore was nothing outrageous in the behaviour of tho Republican 
Mayor, a.ud that an unseemly scuffle was happily avoided. In fact 
the interview is represented as having had the happiest influeuce 
on the Mayor, who, it seems, acquirea self-respect, in which he 
had previously been deficient, ana a greater elevation of style.” 
A h^ is added that this infiuence may be lasting. 

We do not know how it may strike other people, but it seems 
to us that this sort of way of spiking of tho Mayor and people of 
Bimiingham is not only very silly but extremely impertinent. What 
happened at Birmingk^m woe exactly what any reasonable person 
snignt have known beforehand would be certain to happen. The Tima 
remarks that this reception of the Prince and Princess of Wales will 
embarrass those foreign critics who are for ei^er detecting among 
us moyements which we ourselves have foiled to discern,” by which 
we suppose is meant nmyements hostile to the continuance of the 
Monarehy : but we should imagine that tho innocent wonder which 
the Tima itself expresses that everything went ofi'quietly and peace- 
ably is rather calcukted to confirm than to remove these erroneous 
impressions. Foreign critics very reasonably reply, If the 
attachment of the people to the llirone is as firm and stedfost as 
you say, why do you exhibit so much surorise and exultato at the 
very sim]^ and natural fact that the Heir Apparent should bo 
received with the eomipon civilities usual pn suen an occasion P ” It 
k probable thi^ Mr. Chamberlain still retains the opinions which he 
expressed a short time since as to the liest form of gomnment; 
but it must be assumed that before be undertook the oifitie of 


Mayor ho must have satisfied himself that thero was notlung inhie 
political convictions to prevent him from discharging the duties of 
that position ; and one of these duties was of course that of repro* 
seating the town on any occasion when an address had to bo pro* 
sented to any member of the Royal Family. Everybody will a^e 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches were just what tney snould have 
been, but it is only reasonable to suppose that this was dup tohisowu 
sense of moprioty, and not to any sadden and magical exaltation of 
his moral nature under tho influence of tho Royal presence. It is 
equally an insult to the inhabitants of Birnungham to suppose 
that they were in any danger of forgetting tlieir manners on suen an 
occ4i»ion, and to express astonishment that they should he actually 
civil and good-natured. Thero can he no douttthat they onjoyqll 
tho rare sight, not only of tho Prince and Princess, but of their 
decorated town, and that they were perfectly sincere and cordial 
in the good-will with which they welcomed their visitors; but it 
is chilaish to represent this natural poliiencss as a formal repudia- 
tion of democratic opinions which some of them may have previously 
entertained, or to sneak of their interest in the sight of a voimg 
gentleman who had just come from ebuoting a great lot of 
pheasau ts on one estate, and was going to slioot a lot more some- 
where eke, as a confession of aspirations for a higher standard 
of existence.” It is a very good thing that tlxe people and their 
Prince should bo personally brought together on a pleasant 
holiday, and that tho swift passage of Royalty should break the 
monotony of evoryday life by a flash of colour and gaiety ; but 
it is scarcely ineficious to twist simple and natural events out of 
their genuine character in order to inv est them with a factitious im- 
portance. Tliere is really no reasou to suppose that, though political 
agitators occasionally sj^ak wildly at Bhmingham and elsewborc, 
there is any settled conviction in any ptut of the community in 
favour of a Kopublican form of government; hut assuming that 
such views did prevail, it would bo absurd to expect that they 
would be instantly and permanently suppressed by a hasty glimpse 
of the Prince and Princess. It is more comfortable to have iKe 
assurance that such feelings do not exist than to havo to trust to 
their removal by such inadequate means. 

Those who nave the strongest faith in a Monarchy believe 
that it is an entirely rational institution, resting on a foundation of 
common sense, and corresponding to tbo 1‘equirements of human 
nature, and that it will bear to bo looked into in a sok>r, practical 
way. The ibuigera which it has most to fear tiro not the assaults 
of enemies, but the foolish adulation of sycophantish admirers. 
There is svarcely any way in wbicli it is possible to make Royalty 
look inure ridiculous than by attributing to it tho sort of 
pretensions of which we have boiU’d so much within the kst few 
days. Tho old superstition of tho healing touch of the King may 
perhaps ho recognized as a survival ” in tho suggestion tliat a 
visit trom a Prince cxerciHcs an instantaneous and elevating moral 
influence on all those with whom he is placed in contact. 
The Prince is of course a representative person, and it 
wiis only natural that tlie Mayor of Birmingham should 
endeavour to receive liim with tlie respect and ceremony due to 
his position. It would perhaps bo awkwju’d fur royal peraons if 
their personal merits wore invariably to be measured by the degwo? 
of “ ele\ Htion” which is dispkyed in tho formal addresses which are 
Bhower»'<l upon tliom through life. AVhatcver may be tho specu- 
ktiye opinions of any persons in Birmingham as to the ideal of a 
perfect Constitution, the Prince of Wales’s visit would certainly 
not have bt^eu a suitable occasion for their expression, and there 
can bo no reason to be in the least surprised that his reception 
should have been marked by good taste and good fooling. Indqed, 
without exaggerating the importance of such events, it might bo 
wished that they were less rare. If, as the Timett remarks, Bir- 
mingham does not lie in tlio track of Royalty, that is perhaps not 
exactly the fault of Biriuinghum. It could hardly fail to be of ad- 
vantuM to tho Prince himself if he wore in his wanderings to 
include some of tho chief towns as well as tho great preserves. 


FLOGGIXG. 


T he remarkable document which occupied two oolumua of the 
biggest type of last Tuesday’s Daily Telegraph may be worth 
a passing notice, not indeed for tho sake of its ai-gumeuts, if such 
they can be called, but as a fair sample of the sort of pleas put 
forward for tho continued impunity of the kicking interest. Wo 
clue to the authorship is sfibraed by the mysterious signature of 
“ X.,” but wo may venture to observe that the writer has at least 
reproduced with ndmirablo fidelity the style of flowing eloquense 
with which we have long been femilkr in the leaders and 
“ Own Correspondents ” of that enterprising joiumal. The 
epithet flowing” is in this case peculiarly appropriate, for the 
letter opens with an okborate comparison between pubUo opinion 
end the ** flux and reflux ” of the ocean, which however is rather 
complicatai by the expression of a desire that, as time goes on— 
or, as the writer gnmolv phrases it, <*atthe determination of epoch 
after epoch wo may find that the river has become purified, and 

thus fertilizes in lien of polluting the shores through whicli it 
passes.” There is not usually any flux and reflux in rivers, and. 
though Homer does speak of an ocean stream bounding on all 
sides the habitable eaiih, there is something alike novel and 
alarming in the notion 6f the sea passing through,” instead of 
being content to beat HMlnst, the shore. Such an event has 
before now happened in Il^knd, when the dykes have given way, 
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but the reBtdty whether fertilizing or polluting;, has been accounted 
voiy diBHAtroua. But this is a more preliminary detail ; the real 
busmen of the writer, as he hastens to inform us, “ is to note” — 
which here meatts to cenauro — a very remarkable revulsion of 
public thought in favour of the infliction, for certain ofTcncos, of ono 
of the most degrading, the most cruel, and the most hnrharoua of 
human mmishmonta— tluit of the Lash.” The dasses guilty 
of the offences iu question arc what may be termed tho kicking 
cla.sse 9 , it is for thorn only, as will appear presently, that 
the punishment is too cruel and degrading to bo tolerated. 
And it is so iu their case because it exposes tho sufferer to 
** flnmnt and indelible infamy ” ; the scars on his back may perhaps 
be obliterated by time, but “ tho cicatrices on his name ” — why 
docs a scar l)ecomo a “ cicatrix ” when transferred from tho hack to 
the name? — can never ho removed. The branded man may mn-t 
with contemptuous pity from hia osaociatos, or “ they may tacitly 
agree never to mention in his presonco tho shamoful chasliso- 
ment ho has undergone”; and, considering the dolicato retino- 
ment and exquisite tact of “ certain cla^Jes/’ limy would no 
doubt instinctively conform to this simjilo nilo "of coiirtc-jy. 
But still tho merest accident may at nay moment; reveal tho ter- 
rible socre^ and then a more h/tsty word nmy provoko the 
taunt; “ Jrou talk; why you had forty lashes iu tin? county gaol 
for kicking your wife. You'rt* not fit for the company of decent 
men. Yah 1 who’s had tho eat on lii^ baro haf-k r* ” And the 
writer goes on to explain to us at length, from his intimate know- 
ledge of the flfatoiy of Pemdify in nil ntros and all e»)ntitrie 9 ,*' 1 hHt 
it is a great mialako to suppoHo that “ their ni.al(‘s” will think no 
worse of these brave fellows for having been whipped. Hut lie 
quietly, and no doubt quilo correctly, aKsmnes that tiny 'v\ill 
think no worse of thorn for having kicked iheiv wives, perluips 
within an inch of their livo^, which led to the whipping. And, 
to say tho truth, ho does not st'-ein to think Tiiueh the worse of t lunn 
for it himself, lie refuses oxpresdy to admit that there is anything 
** shameful ” in their conduct. 

There is one class of offences however for Avhicli the writer 
considers this harhiirous and degrading punishuuMit viry suit- 
able. Tie first calls it felony, hut, feeling perhaps tin* awkward- 
noHH of so vaguo and comprehensive a designation, more 
precisely defines tho unpardonahlo crime Jis thieving. As to 
the sinlulnesa of theft there is no room for whur theologians Crdl 
** invincible ignorance,’’ and this ucconlingly “ is ih itself a shame- 
ful crime.” liut with acts of brutal violence r- very different ; 
.there need ho nothing at all fhamerul in th< n . “Tho greatest 
rough that ever beat or ki(‘ked his wdCe knows tluit it isadisgr.tce- 
ful thing to .ste.al so much as u hallpeuny that docs mjt ho- 
long to him; hut Christianity and TMucation have not yet so far 
reached him as to teach him that it is a shameful act to g(d. drunk, 
and a more shameful ono to maltreat a w'onian.” (Miristianitv and 
education apparently tench tho Decalouue hack words, and d(Miot 
usually get more than half way (h rough the secomi table. Tbo 
'^most ruilianly, dissolute, worl bless, -wicked Vosler-Jnds ” of 
seventeen and upwards are always perfectly ac(|uaiuted wdth 
tho obligations of the eigdith and tenth commandineiits — 
whether of the seventh also deponent soitli not — but they are 
honestly ignorant of tho sivtb. b'or it luuy be mvMimod tbat 
even *uhe grmtest rough,” if be reet)guized the licinonsncss of 
murder, w'ould bo at least partially aware t»f tiie dan^enuu'i 
culpability of executing a sea/ in inm clogs on his wiles head, 
or whiling away a leisure aftenioou b> kicking out the eyes of an 
old man of eighty ami pouring lime int,o the so< lUit he is 

in fact wholly unaware of it; “ this biting, kicking savage may he 

I nud wo are clearly meant to infer gcuu'rally isj a perka tly lionest, 
aborious, and homurahla fellow.” Well, as to that, we liiive 
heard of honour among thieves, to whom this writer .dlows none, 
and there may, for aught W'o Imow, bo stuuo code of honour under- 
stood by themselves among biting, kicking savages, but it can 
hardly iJo a principle wliich tho law is called upon t{> ro^pcct. We 
arc not going to discuss with tho 7 V/r//cu/»A(lorrespond('nt at exactly 
what ago moil or boys— or, to use his own classical phrase(»logy, “any 
adolescent or adult ’’'—may be assumed to havemastered the relative 
obligations of the moral law. Hut w^e have a decided conviction that 
tiiose inioreating young gentlemen “between the ag«'s of Hjivenleeii 
and tweuty*three,” w'ho am so profoundly sensible, of tho crimi- 
nality and shamefulness of stealing, aro not less distinctly aware 
that to stop an inofi’onftive artisan in tho strcet, knock him 
down for refusing to give you sixpence, and then dance upon 
his body till he is ern.^^hed to a jelly— os three luinest and 
honourable fellows did at Jjiverpool the other day is cqujvUy 
shameful and criminal. Wo also quite agree with “the tide of 
public opinion,” and disagree with the Tcle^rrfph writer, in 
noldiug that the brute who perpetrates this sort of abomi- 
nation is also a coward^ aiut destjrvos a coward’s punish- 
ment. Whether or not his mates choose to inflict “ cicatricos 
on his name ” matters excoedinglv little, but it matters much that 
scars should bo inflicted on liis back, for it is the physical 
and not the moral cicatrix that such bnitns really care about. 
And, /Kici! the Tde^'oph Conespondeut and -his intimate fami- 
liarity w'ith» the History of Penality, all trustworthy testimony 
conipiree to prove that they do care a" very great deal about it, and 
care for very little else, llie Assistant judge expressed a strong 
djidnitm to that effect the other day in charging tho Middlesex 
Wind Jury, and a whole chorus of judges, magistirated, coixmers, 
and otihera oonoemod have borne similar witness of late. They do 
not seem to share the nervous dread of “ spoiling 

a Man ” flogging him, and are perhaps mom keenly alive to the 


"spoiling” which the noble savage who is to bo flogged ^ 
^ady inflicted on the old men, women, or children whom ho has 
selected as tho cotpus vilo for his playful and muscular exploits. 
To ask why, if a man who nearly kicks a woman to dea^ is to be 
flogged, YOU do not propose to flog him before hanging him, if be 
quite Inclcs her to deatn, is too childish a question to need any 
reply. Nor is it much more to the purpose to hint at drunkenness 
as an <?xcup«. In tho first place it is not an excuse, and in tho 
next ))lat*e it is not a fact In nine cases out of ten these ruffians 
are quite sober (Mioiigh to know well what they are about; and 
if there are of them who camiot bo taught to keep their 
hands— we mean their flict — off their wives’ heads without being 
taught sobriety, it is liigh time that both lessons should bo in- 
C'liloiited on them in llie 9luiip<5.««t and most effectual manner. 

T'here is indotjd something very peculiar in tho Tdeyrnph Oc'n'e- 
spondent'ri th(iory, both of crime and of punishment. We have 
seen that he considers theft to he always essentially and consciously 
“ infamous,” while brutal ruffianism, such as has disgraced all 
parts of the country for .several month.s past, is quite consistent 
with the character of a bravo, honest, and “ honourable ” man. 
The eirciimstanco I hat a man may conceivably steal because he is 
.starving, or ha.s a .•-tarving wife and children at homo, while no 
pijssihle beiK'fit can accrue to any one from kicking his wife’s eyes 
(uit, appears never to have occun’cd to him. lint, further, lie 
nimoiiiicca Iris absolute disbelief, based on the “History of 
Penalitv,” in tlui deterrent rdfect of “cruel and infamous punish- 
ments,” like flogging, on iinvhody. This, if it w’^c'ro true, instead of 
being diMiumslrahly the reverse, would supply a very cogent argument 
iiguiiist llugoinnf alLogelhev ; yet the writer is strongly in favour of 
flogging thieves, and as gave tier's, although coming ns such under 
the violent or “ honourablo ” class of ofleuders, rob uh well as 
a.ssiiiilt their vdctiuis, he is willing they shoultl he flogged also, and 
this in sf)ite of his anin/ing assertion tlrnt flogging has not put 
down gnrolling, hecause some half-dozen garotters arc slill Hogged 
in tho course of the year. It is not as a deterrent but ns “ a vin- 
dic 1 iv(‘ punishment” thrit he w'oiild have thieves and garotters 
flogged, “and tho more Boiunily the better.’’ And not these only. 
“ l^fl him (the garotler) by all means be triced up and siibi(‘cted 
to the most vigorous application of tho c.at-of-ninG-lails. 1 havo 
no syin])athy with him. 1 halo him ; and I should very much like 
to .^oe writhing and howling by his side the liabitunl swindler, 
tho cardsharp, the pickpocket, the lionsebveakev, tho vvritcr of 
threatening lell.'U's, anil the evtorlioniitc luoiievlendtT. AU these 
are clearly iidamous olii-iiders and desiTve 111111111011.4 cliustiseiiient 
. . . . when we whip a coinuem thief or an habitual 

swindler, we (Id not run inurh ri.>l( of spoiling a Man.” It 
is cli'firly thevfffove from jm “ nunidliii sentimentidisiu ” — to use 
his own words— nor even chiefly from liit'inisi of its doterreut 
cflect.‘«, that llin writer de[>]vcates apphing the lash to the fine 
mauly fellows who have invented this new torture, of tho boot, for 
it is equally inoperativo as a delerrent in other ensos also. It is 
bec.aiiso bo has no synij^atliy with llioso guilty ot garotting and 
card.sharpiug, which are “ slniuicful ” crimes, and show “tho de- 
pravity of heart” of th<‘ otfeuder; wliik^ “thehnitisli miner, or 
quarrynmn, or navvy, or bricklayer’.® labouri'r who beats his wile,” 
or nearly kicks her brains out, is innocent] j unconscious of any- 
thing “ .^hamefiir’ in so natural and exldlaratiiig a procedure, being 
after all an “ lionouralde fellow’," who deserves the sympathy of 
the wi.s(' and good, and emphatically —wiih ii capital letter — “a 
Mail.” Jf then* were any Initli in this singnlar estimate of human 
nature, it would he a strong additional reason f r trying vvhetlicr 
the surgical operation to wdiich the writer objects so strongly might 
not succeed in implanting in tho breast of tho noble savago sotiio 
germ of those salutary principles 'u^hicb “ Christianity and educa- 
tion ” have so deplorably failed to teach. If it lx» really true that, 
while “a footpad is a detestable rogue,” we ought to regard 
“ offendors guilty on/if of violent assiinlta ” on inoffensive women 
and old men loo feeble to defend themselves as “ all honoulahlo 
men,” it is surely time that they should bo toiight to add to virtue 
luiowledgo, and to knovvlodgo temperance, and to temperance 
brotherly kindnoFs. A Judge declared the other day from the bench, 
with more than qut'Slionable discretion, that this Kind of hnitality 
could only Ixi cured by education, But education i;j a conipi'ohen- 
aivc process, and has liceu largely carried on in former days by the 
aid of tho hirch-rod. (Jidcon is said to liavo "iaught the meu of 
Succoth with thorns of the wdldemess and briers,” and the teach- 
ing appears to havo been effectual. That is the sort of education 
b(5.st nclaptcd to the wife-kicking section of the community, and 
most likely to honelit their own minds and tho bodies of their 
victims. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 

T he mediocrity and monotony which usually afflict exhibitions 
at this dull season of tho year have found raief in a startling 
composition which is romarKable for its size no le^a than for 
its mastery. " Venice doing Homage to Oatarina Ooniffirb,” by 
HerrMakfit, is a canvas thirty-five feet in length, thirteen feet in* 
height, and containing more than forty fiopEPcs- mostly above Ilf^ 
size. Tho small French GalW in rHlf Mall, specially suitod 
to cabinet works, can only find cabined space for this prodigy 
by the entire eun*ender of its hirffost wall. The picture wo saw 
a year ago when it made its dihtit in the Exiostierbans in Vxentia ; 
thence it passed to Diisseldorf, and om the close of the pre- 
sent exhibition it will mt\ke its way to Paris. Its defectooie patent, 
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yet within the last decade few nobler works have seen the light. The 
story which the painter recounts with the utmost iwmp of state 
and splendour of coloujrruns os follows ^otarina, the daughter of 
Marco Coruaro, bad wonnniTersal admiration by h«r youth, beauty, 
and acoonifiUshiueuta, when, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, the King of Cyprus came to Venice in search 
of a wife. At once the choice foil upon Catarina, where- 
upon the Council declared her a daughter of St. Mark, gave 
her one hundred thousand ducats as a dowry, aud promised 
to protect her future home in Cyprus against the attacks 
of the Saracens, Bcfoiu her dopartiiro a festival was given in her 
honour, and, according to the doacription printed in Vienna aud 
now repoiited in IiOndi»n,tho picture Wore us represents what then 
took place. But, strange to say, uncertainly litings over the ailist s 
intention. It is narralod that Catarina lost her husband and ni- 
turued to Venictj in three years with an infant son, wbtwonpou she 
was again feted. The child in tho picture, apparently her fu>n, 
would indicate that it is the later festivities which are hero cele- 
brated. Nothing is omitted that can add splendour to tho scene. 
Oatai'ina is enthroned after the manner of “ Venice Enthroned,** by 
Paul Veronesti; women throw themselves on their knees, girls 
come laden with flowers, mercliauts oiler treasures, and the whole 
composition is forced up to tho highest pitch by the Uinuers, trap- 
pings, end embroidered draperies in which the Queen of tho 
A<lriatic robed and enriched licrself in her days of pomp and pride. 
The treatment, no doubt, is consonant with tho occasion, and yet 
we cannot but feed that tho decoration is a little o\erdon( 3 . 

At a glance it will bo seen that Heir Makart is u product of tho 
Munich, school, not of its spiritual phase under Overheck 
and Hess, not of its muscular development under Cornelius, 
not of its academic and jwudo-classic lunnifestation under 
the late Director ICnulhach, but (d its more recent real- 
istic and romantic com[)le\ion under tho sway of Professor 
Piloty. A Uiading princd]d(‘. in this last school is {luit the hisloiic 
painttT must cIkjoso a noble iheino which shall lend itself aptly to 
pictorial treatment, and thou that, by studied liniis of composition, 
beauty of form, richness of colour, ellbctive chiaroscuro, and 
waliatic texture, the import of the scone siiall he enlmncod to the 
uttermost. Herr Makart dilfevs from Ins fellow-students, Herr 
Liezenmeyer, IJcrr Wagner, and 11 err Max, w'ho figure con- 
spicuonsly in the exhibitions of Munich and other German capitals*, 
by having suiTcndeired himself to the Venetian hcIiooI, especially ns 
impersonated by Ihiul Veronese. Tims the chcfHl'mm'n Iwfore us 
flcarcoly escapes plagiarism. The compositivjii is little else thau a 
compUation from well-knowji \vorks by Wtomosc*, tho system of 
gltt/nngs, especially of reil on white, aud thou the loading on 
heavily of lights, are literally Venetian. Tho handling is also 
strong in rotuiy swing at the wrist, and certain ^hrasions ou the 
siuface re void .a red ground priming ou tin' canvas. It is un- 
fortunate that the picture just (ails of miqualificd success ; in fact, 
some parts break down e‘rregiously j for instauce, a big dog con- 
, spicuous in the foreground, wliich A^olazqucz would have made 
grand, is hero reduced to the ridiculous. The painter is too coufident, 
too negligent, and he cares little mt)re for drawing or completeness 
than ft stage decomtor ; all is sncriliced to effect, bought c-t f-ho | 
lowest cost. Thus ho misses the high position wiiich his great 
p«jwcr promised. And yet Hen' MaKSVt stands a.s the most 
trilliant represonlAtixo of the old Venetian masters; and when 
we entered his studio wo found it hung with ta))e8trio,i, furniHlied 
with autique cabinets, and otherwise adorned, as if this modern 
German had inherited tastos, fortunes, and properties from Titian, 
Veronese, or Tintoi’et. Asa matter of course this monster picture 
throws into insigDifjcanc,o a total of 143 binvases distributed over 
tho three remaining walls. TIkj masters here dwarfed — Herr 
Kaulbach tho younger, Ilorr Braitlj, M. Bouguereau, Mr. Burgess, 
Mr. Holl, and others -wo have noticed before, and we may hopo 
soon to meet thorn again in tho spring gathering within this 
Gallery. 

Mr. M‘Lean once more invites visitors to a wcU-selectcd 
roomful of drawings. There is little to call for reuuirk ; iudood the 
masters, and even the Biihjoots, are so well known that the Oatalogiie 
may almost bo dispensed with. But some curiosity still attaches to 
an* occasional stray figure by such eccentric geniuses ixa Signor 
Fortuny, Signor Madrozo, and others of tlieir kind in Madrid, 
Rome, or Naples. TMs year wo miss M. Zichy of St. Petersburg, 
also unbridled In passion and ungoverned in fling of pnicil. 

Fifty sbowy sKetches by Mr. Ilalswelle are now on view in 
Waterloo Place under the title of Twelve Months in Vonice,” 
Tho artist U almost too candid in his Litroduction ” ; ho tolls us 
that the series is tho result of the accident of a damn studio.’* 
It would .appear that, in order to save his life, ho betook himsolf to 
a gondola, whence he made what he is pleased to call “ realistic 
ai^ feithful dolinoatioos of everyday ell'ects in Venice.” This 
Ijslnter’B garish talent we have found occasion to criticize from 
time to time in the Royal Academy. Mr. Halswcllo is evidently a 
victim to the proverbial ** uuconsciotiijness of genius ” wheu he 
assures us that ho has worked ** without any attempt to moke 
pictures/* All indifierent spectators must come to the reverse cou- 
clusioD] scenes well known and well nigli worn out are here oh- 
vioi^y dressed up with an eye to decoi'dlive ofibet. 

The Winter Exhibition of the Dudley Gallery, which is re- 
served exolttsively fer oil piotwros, has always been iuferioi* to the 
Spring l^ibition, which is sot apart to wateiscolour drawings. 
Still the ptusent coUeotion, like ita predecessors, contains, among a 
tnulritode of works that ought nev^er to have been perpetrat^T^^ 
few jffoducts worthy ot remembrance by reason of their high poetic 


conception, pretty play of fancy, or woll-wmght technique. Con- 
spicuously niaotMl at the head of the Gallery are three iniperfeccly 
embodied ideas, severally due to Mr. Watts, R.A., Mr. i^nter, 
A.B.A., and Mr. Stanhope— artists who aye generally Kteogmzed 
as having done much to lead our English school onwards to 
the nobler walks of imaginative art. Mr. Walts, in ** Dawn aud 
Day " (165), unveils to now twin angels, or wingod genii— the ono 
widi closed eyes floating amid the undispelled vapours of the 
night, the other with uplifted head rivjiug into tho golden *• day,’' 
Miclmol Angelo has made sucli psrsonations in luarhle familiar 
to us, and Mr. WiUU is accustomed to think out kindred con- 
ceptions in Venetian colour ; and it may 1x3 ohaerved that the two 
iUHstor.a, though widely severed, Lave at least this in oomrooo, 
that each was aiilic impatient of plodtling lahoiu' and perfecting 
detail. Michael Angelo loft his Dawn ” and Day ’*on tho Medici 
tombs ns magniliceut skeiijlies, ttud in like manner Mr. Watts 
in his distinctive persoiiiitions of Dawn and Day ” was con- 
tent to relinquish iiis subject as soon as it reached the atsga 
of a grand but vague suggestion. That genius has been 
in all ages greater in promise than in pertbrumnee, is one 
reason why llie world contains so many magnificent fruginimtsii. 
Mr. royuter, in “Dsyche’s Awakening” (146), seems to have 
fid leu uiidor the jnspiratioii of Turner’s “Garden of Hesperitles" 
and other like works, wbertiiii wild mountains in fciilptmesquo 
mas'Xis ftjid sen'afi^d outlines iuvado tho sky. And, like liis great 
origiruil, Mr. Ton liter oudows his landscape with human iutero.st 
hyafigui'e which, in its well-considered action, tells its own story 
signilicaiilly. The- painLor has chosen tho moment when Fsyiibe, 
having been rarriL'd in a swoon on tho wings of Zephyr from the 
high mountain of h;icrilict!, awakes into atlVighted consciousness 
in the \alo beneath. Tho action is highly divtmatic, the flpirc has 
been well .studied in the lines, the flow of the draperies have 
moticui as w' lion Iho Greeks .signified action or passion; yet wo 
incline to think that the colour tends to decorative prettiuoss in 
pale and purple blues, and lUar the execution is ratlier Mnsll and 
feohk) for the griiudom' of the Ciuicejition. Tho same Ihomo has 
hueu treated, though difierently, by RatfneUe, and also by the 
Danish poel-palnter Fridich. “Tho Banka of tho Styx” (163), 
depicted by Mr. Spencer Stanliope, affords yet one more ex- 
ample of tho iiuagiiifttive mytiiology to which certain of 
our paiulcrs are now addicted. The closely dinging ligiires 
of two lovers who on oarlli may have loved not too wiwily, 
recall by the intensity of their anguish certain piotoriftl versions 
of Paulo and Fram^esca ; they stand on the shore imploringly, 
and old Ghai'on in his boat hist tins to their rescue. A weird 
non-natiimh spirit pervades iho scone; tho figures hover as 
it were in ancurtainty between two lives ; they retain tho romem- 
branc.e of having been mortals, and yet they soem to bo con- 
scious of being ghosts in a land of dreams— a shadow'y region hero 
depicted in long-sii'ctching caverns, catacomb-like, wiUi biill- 
flowing waters which run deeply. Yot wo fear that Mr. Hlanhope 
will Imvo for long to rest content witli fin audience fit and few ; 
though his concept ions are romantic, his treatment is apt to be 
Bomewlmt hard, dry, and coluiirless. Among minor worlm that 
show the salutary inlluenco of studies which take a roti'ospective 
range may be noted “ Part of a Design from the Parable of the 
Ten Viigiiifl” (202), by Miss Theresa Thoniycroft. 

The ihuUoy Gallery, bv reason of it» wide coiwlltueucy, has 
always great diversity. Here are ligurc-painiors and landscapc- 
palnlcrB within the Academy, others who have been waiting lung 
ut tho door, and many also who are lying hopelessly in the cold 
outside. All tind a welcome within these hospitable walks. Mr. 
(.Jooi'go Jlichmuud, R.A., Ulumine.s the Oalicry with the “Great 
Fire at tho I’anUiclmicon as seon from Hyde Park ” (20). The 
artist employs the same pallet and technique for the fire of a house 
that he would for tho face of an alderman ; he loads ou his colours 
ill hold relief, and ut nil cvcnl.s it must be admitted that his 
canvas burns as a furnai3o with liquid heat. Turner attempted 
nil analogous imposhibility in the burning of tho Houses of IV- 
liiimont. Mr. Ilodgsjou, A.R.A., who certainly proves himself the 
most solid and siistiiincd of receully elected Associates, launches 
yet another scathing satiiu against the supine sansculotte.'! of 
Morocco. The painter finds occasion sh heretofore for the display 
of firm drawing and decisive character in tho indolent ofliciols 
who, in true Oriental fiishion, squat about “ The Poslrnasier- 
Generurs Ollice, Tangirrs ” (76). The attitudes, though true to tho 
life and appai'ently Hccidculal, are deliberately studied. Mr. 
Storey also indulges in his acermtomed humour when, under the 
title “ Enough is as Good as a Feast ” (216), he cari- 
catures an old gourmand discussing a fine poeasaut on 
tho dinner-tablo, while a servant appears at tho juncture with 
an equally haudsomo bird in lierhafld. Wo are again inevit- 
ably reminded of almost identical themes by Miens, and yet 
Mr. Storey has not quite reached tho perfect nmnipulAtian 
of tho Dutch musters. Another satire vei;^ng on comedy 
or burlesque wo owe to Mr. James liayllar, who, in a “Visit 
to the National Gallcrv’* (274), depicts two rustics ^ated, 
fast asleep, their hacks Wug lumed uj[u)n “ The Baptism of 
Christ,” by Pictio doUu Francesca. The incident rather thau the 
quality ot the art is the making of the picture. Mr. AVyulield, 
who iu past yean* ftiiled by reason of crude opposition of colour, 
has now with advontago cluinged his tactics. “ Tho Now Ro^o ’* 
(49) introduces the snectator to u lady whose miarly and opidescent 
dress is delicately relieved from a background bf warm and sunny 
greys. Analogous experiments in wlmt may. bo called monologvtfs 
of colour Imvo long been luado in Belgium and France by M. 
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Willems, M. Alfred Stovene, and M. IXamoii. Seveml .English 
painters latterly show. Kko proclivities-.. - /^Our (f39X 

by Mr. Arthur Hughes, has htthitual grace “and riKnetneut j ** The 
Young Signor"* (313), by Mr. J. Eorbos-Robettaon, is a vrell- 
paintcd and expressive head. It is a pity that M. Lfagros cannot 
mitigate his inveterate naturalism ; “ A Fishmonger ” (398) is as 
repulsive as it is vigorous. 

The landscapofl in the Dudley, though nunu^rous, scircely claim 
distinctive notice. It may be obr^erved, howevor, that Mr. Alma 
Tadema, the figure-painter, has in “ Sunny Days” (254) pleasantly 
beguiled a sylvnn lioliday. Sun and shadow play acro!!'** bill and 
dale, wood and moorland, alighting on the foreground upon a little 
gii'l seatod under an umbrella on the grass. The style is Conti-, 
neiital; it has a broridth, Intention, and sketchv siiggostiveuftsa 
alien to the painful elaboration fivjm which our Englihli students 
of nature have scarcely recovered since the days w-heu the author 
of Mwlvm Painters showed such kind cncour.'igement to ilio so- 
called Pre-Raffatdlites.” There are land.^^apea by Afr. P. 11 . 
Morris, Mr. J. 0 . TiCwifl, and Mr. Arthur Ditchfkdd w-hich merit 
attention ; we may al«k> name for commendation a brilliiuit serno 
in ‘'Venioo^CsofiVby .Mr. II. Pilhiau ; A Wn^ck on lloiilogne 
Sands ” (160), by Mr. "Arthur Severn ; a fruah We^tciiv llroozo ” 
(207), by Mr. Hamilton Mneallum; a study made on board slim by 
Mr. Ilenry Moore of the “ ModitiTraneHU in a Gale” (245). This 
artist takes to a hurricane as kindly as tlie stormy petnd. Not 
keener or swifter is the ^ving of a bird on the wind than the hand 
of the painter us it ploys over the trouhlc-d surface of the wahu-s. 
We have never seen truer drawing of waves drivoti fiercely before 
tho wdiid. This is the ovigirml sketch lor the pietiire in tlie lust 
OA'liibilion of the Royal Acmleniy. 

On the whole, tluise Winter JCxljihitions scarcely give sufficient 
reason why they ehoiild evist tit all. ^Vt, if piircliasi-rs pro\c 
plenteous and visitors Tuiiueroiis, ]»erha]»s it uiust ho conceded that 
the primary purposes of all London cxhihitious are suhslantially 
altiiiued. 


MR. IKVIXtrs IIAAlhhr, 

I T is satisfactory to obsc-rve the care and coiii]»leten('C3 with 
which tho performance of Shakspeare has Ix^m undertaken 
at tiio Lyceum Thealre ; and it is reuiarUable that while Mr, 
Irving is npjK'aring with much deserved applause in Hamlet, a 
neighbourixig theatre aunoimccs that Mr. PleMps’ will shortly ap- 

E ear as Falstafl* in the Merytj Wires of and u rumour 

ittdv prevaihvl tliat the Mervhant of f Vn»< < was to b(' produced 
at a bouse which has usually occupied itself with plavs of quite 
another class. We believe that no opportunity has been ollered 
to Londoners of seeing Ifamlet sinoii Mr. Tutu Taylor made au ex- 
periment, of which tlie conception was better than tho execution, 
at the Crystal Palace. !Mr. Irving Jms forlimately sufiicient tulejit 
and reputation to interc'Sl the j)ublic in his assmuption rif a new 
part, and we can only hope that tJuit interest was .-is giv.-it tt.s the 
new'spapers represent, and that it may prove enduring. Happily 
almost every peraon of literary disposition has u special tlieory 
about the iduiracter of llamlel, and is prepared to gi\H a lecture 
on the subject with illustrative readings w liciiever an audience can 
1)0 pnKmre'd. 'Iho number of critics of Mr. Irving’s performance 
was likely tluM-efore to bo large, «md it is difllcult to tuy whether 
Prince (Miarlic’s match at Newmarket or the production of 
Hamlet at the Lyceum w-astlu* more piomiueiit topic of di-cu'>sion 
in the newspapers of last Momlay. 

It may WH'm a giaidging tribute to Mr. Irving’s talent to .‘^iiy 
that ho W'as much less disagreeable in Hamlet than be has e\er 
been before. Rut those who saw liis Richelieu )iiul saw tho p;irody 
of it by Mr. Righton will easily nnderstaiul tliat liy per!K \ crance 
in tho same method ho might have produccMl a Hamlet so unploa- 
BJint that the only allovintion of the annoyance w'ould have been 
the hope that it might bo the foundation of a burlesijue. Rut in 
his present pm'formancc his voice and manner are gro,atly mitigated, 
find tho whole riisult is that one w'ould like to see tho play again, 
and is not merely thankful that it is over. We hope nobody will 
be disturlied on hoarinjg that Mr. Jr\ing does nut play Hamlet in 
a yellow w ig, as has or late been usual. Ho retains the conven- 
tioual stylo of drcija, which is nitlier incongruous w'ith the dresses 
of tho other characters, in which an attempt has apparently 
lieen made to imitate the style of the supposed period of tho play. 
Tho Ghost is as awful as can be expected in a small theatre; 
the soldiere luive been fairly drilled, and do not exhibit 
that shakincss in the legs which takes off so much from 
the effect of mililaiy pageantry on the stage ; an ('xcelleut come- 
dian, Mr. Compton, has been en;jaged for the First Gravedigger; 
Miss Isabcd Bateman is succesBiul in Opholia, and all the other 
characters aro^ creditably fillwi. On the Turf, when they moan to 
be complimentary, they spook of a “ level ’* horse, and we should 
call this a “level"’ play. Kveiybody ivho sees it will, we think, 
Confess that the performance is even and well su-sUined through- 
out. Some critics may select piirlicular scenes for hidi or perhaps 
extrav’ogant laudation "of Mr. Irving ; we do not thinb it would be 
easy to fasten upon special points lor censure. Taken ns a whole, 
his performance is excellent, and he has made a great advance 
npcMPt tho reputation gained in a round of rather dreary characters. 

It has been remarked that Hamlet must want his cloak 
during his cxfnversation with tho Ghost, but perhaps if it 
had been offorod to him by his officious friend Horatio, he might 
have answered in the same sense as Nelson did to a similar offer 


In the same l(\c-alitv. Nelson was a groat believer in the pre- 
cept *f If you w'ant a thing done do it voiirsolf” v he, Went in a 
boat at night to ascertain and re-buoy the “/ifitcr channel loading 
to Copenhagen, and when he was pressed to profit . hitnself vatn 
a boat-cloak against the “ nipping and eager air” of the last night 
in MarOh, he answered, or is reported to liave answered, tliat “ his 
anxiety for his country would keep him warm.” It is not perbapi 
so wonderful that Hamlet tihuuld drop his cloak and hat as that 
Horatio and Marccllns should carefully pick tljem up and bring 
them after liim. As tlniv are so very much afraid that the Ghost 
may ewry Hamlet olf with him, it would seem that the last thing 
Hamlet would be likely to want in his father’s company would be 
a cloak. These remarks may appear trivial, but it is impossible to 
avoid smiling when Marcellus comes on with something in his 
hand which, on careful inspection, proves to bo Hamlet's hat. We 
b<*lieve that in the palmy days of tragiidy the spectators were re- 
quired to suppose that the hat fell off through Hamlet’s hair 
standing on end when he saw* tho Ghost. Audther respectable 
tradition was that of exhibiting two paintings, generally wry bad 
ones, in tho s<;one between Hamlet and hia mother. Some in- 
gt^iiuity must have been employed in deriving from the text the 
first hint for this embellishment. It is by no means cerhiin that 
tho reigning King of Denmark loolied tho villain that he whf, 
and, if ho ilid, a Court painter would not lie likely to repre.'ient hi^ 
\illany faithfully on canvas. Wlieii ILimlet was supposed to 
point to the second picture, ho sahl : — 

Hen* is viiur hu.skand, liki' a mildew’d onr 

JUji^.ting his wholosoiiio hrotliur. 

Rut it is hi;ihly iiupiuhcihle that tho artist would have depicted a 
potential poisuiier. fiuleed this notion of the two jiicliires seeuin 
to be an elforl of the s.ame ingenuity which sugge.sled th.it when 
ILimlet sa\s, 

Or tliat Ilk* r.vovlnsting liad not 1 l\M 

TIis cunoji Vain-it sl‘lt-^l.lu;;htL‘r, 

lie should make a movement as if laying a gun. When Hamlet 
say.s, “Methiiiks I see my father,” lloralio, wlio was a sort of 
anticipation of these matU'r-of-fact critics, a.-^ks where, and llainlet 
answers “ .In my ni inti’s eye.” We do not in the least complain 
tliat this play bus been got up witli some of tlint Ibrift wliieh 
Hamlet imputes to the roval household of Deuumrk. ami it is Ci*i'- 
tainly better to have uo pictures at all than to have shabby second- 
hand ones. We ohservt^ that a critic in tho press recognizes the 
churchyard scene us having done duly in Emjene Aram, and im' 
niiHt confess ihiil that scene has soiueihing of tlie air of. an old 
acquaintance. Rutllie play is sutlicienilv, although not gorgeousl\ , 
decorated, and much pains seems to have been taken to select and drill 
the company. Tho feiicing-matoli has been carefully rehearsed, 
ami ih*' excluingo of foils is managed perha))s as well as can be, ex- 
pected. Hamlet getvS possession of his adversary’s foil, and tlieu 
throws his oun foil to the .adversiirv — by mistake, as wo must 
suppose — and lie noatlv catches it. The fifth act as re])rt‘Henloil, 
consists of the scene in the chnrchyanl, tho comcrs iliou willi 
Osric, and Iho fencing-match, and throughout the) 0 scones fShiik- 
sp«*are has in view not the nmnners of tho fourteonth or other hv- 
goiio century in which the events of the ]ihiy happened, but the 
imimier.s of his own time. Tho dret^s of Ifumlel is more suitable 
to those maimers than the dresses of Horatio and the King. Rul 
wo do not attach importance to milovs detiiils iinlcss a play- 
bill chanengo.s allenlion to I hem. 

Olio of Mr. Irvirifi's warm adjiiirers in tlie jircss ascribes to him 
** culture, intclligoiice, vlinoment,” all which he certainly ])osse.sscs. 
Rut it must bo «..\vned that he is not plentifully ondow'od 
with those phvsical cjmilitio.s which in some gi*oiit actors 
of this part have, boon abundant. Far be it from us to 
depreciate “ cult uiv,” but, as Homer mmys, tho glorious gifts 
of the Gods arc not to he despised. I’lie same admirer says that 
“the trausceiidoTit skill” of the ackir is revealed in his first 
soliloquy, nml ho won<lora how we could ever have tolerated tlic 
performer who stalked to the footlights and made a recitation. 1 1 
IS possible that a fine voice and a graceful person may have helped 
to mitigate our impatinirce. Indeed this writer admits that some 
of Mr. Irving’s predoces-sors in the part“ may have had mure power 
over the emotions of the audience than he has,” and this, we think, 
is true. But then it is suggested that the^ same predecessors 
may not have li.ad “ a just niiprociation ” of the character of Hamlet, 
andf this we could readily relieve. There had certainly not been 
nearly so much written about the character when they acted it, 
and primps they trusted to instinct more than to reiwon or reflec- 
tion. One of the coarser-minded class of critics, being asked what 
8hakspeai*e meant in a particular passage, answered that he meant 
to “ draw.” Without adopting this low view of his purpose, we may 
suspect that, not having had the advantage of reading the oommen- 
tarios on his plays, he had sometimoB no very distinct notion of what 
his purpose w-as. It has been disputed at great length, and 
with much ability, whether Hamlet is really mad. Undoubtedly 
ho begins with a purpose of feigning madness, and it may be that 
Shakspeare laid on the colour rather too thick\y, allowing his 
wonderful power of thoup^t and language to dxerciso itself with- 
out strict control. He certainly did, to a considerable extent, fchgci 
himself as he went on with the play, as appears tne un- 
accountable quiescence of the Ghost in the latter part of it. Critics 
perhaps do not (dlow quite enough fqr the .unconscious operation 
of genius. It may be questioned whofher either dramatist ot actor 
does his beet when he has a clear beforehand of what he 
means to do and does it. We do not ifl ^the least undeiTMue the 
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conBckntions study which Mr. Irving has given to this part» But 
we may veniupo to remark that that is not exactly Mat Shak- 
^earo himsidf thought most desirable in an actor. When the 
Player has spoken the lines describing the fall of Prism and the 
grief of Hecuba, X'olonlus remarks that he has turned his colour 
and has tears in his eyes. Shakspeare had doubtless in his view 
Bomo actor of bis own time, probably of imperfect education, and 
not much given to meditation on the purposes of authors in 
composing plays, who possessed from nature this emotional ■ 
talent und had continually exorcised it, This talent, combined 
with advantages of voice and person, has enabled actors 
and actroHses who were ignorant, idle, and soltish off tlio 
stage to feel and to nrousij in the theatre nohle, generous, 
and tender sentiments. Kvery word of Ilauilol’s comiuKit on tho 
recitation to which ho had listened might bo truly spoken of some 
performances of this class of actors : — 

T«ors in hia eyes, distrnntion in *s aspert, 

A hrokpn voico, nnd bia Mdiole function suiting: 

With forms to hia com*eit I Ami nil for nothing ! 

It was imputed to an eminent advocate that lie used artificial 
means to produce tears. There have been, and perhaps are, advo- 
cates capable of woo.ping naturally whonever tears would improve 
the eflect of a spc(.‘ch. should certainly not retain an a<lv(^ato 
of this stamp to argue a question of real property law in the House 
of Lords, hut he might bo very powerful with juries. AVo by no 
means say that Mr. IiTing does not possess this faculty of feeling 
tho part which ho undertakes, but wo observe that hia adinirors 
dwell cmplmticiilly on other faculties which do not nhmo make a 
fii’st-ra^o actor. Novertholcss ho lia.s attained a coiishlcrahlo suc- 
cess, and wo will end us wo begun by hoping iluil the public 
interest in his performance may bo sustiiined aiid gemuMl. There 
can be no question that liis Hamlet is well worth seeing. 


RACING AT NEWMARKET. 

M ATTKKS Lave decidedly mended at New market tins autumn. 

Tho authorities have at last become conscious of the neccs- 
sitiefl of tlieir positiou, and have seen that, in order t<i maintain 
the prestige of Newmarket, not only must peeuuiary inducements 
be hold out to o wool's of horses, but also 11 i(‘ dnily programme* of 
sport must be \arie(l to suit tho ci^cuTu^tJ^^ces of the lime. It 
was a happy idea at the Second October Meeting to throw the 
three Queen’s Plates into one, and thereby to oiler a pri/.o worth 
fighting for; and, in consoquCuoc, instead of Lilian walking over, 
a good hoviUfuk field of eight horses came to the post, including 
Lily Agnes, the heroine of the Doncaster (]lup, h]olc FT., Thunder. 
Scamp, and Pout-Etre and Christiana, presumabiy the pick of tho 
foreign horses. The success of this experiment was snflicient to 
justify the belief that, if the Queen’s Plates we,ro fewer in number 
and of greater value, they would not end in a farce ns often as they 
do now. At tho Tlonghton Meeting, between thn'O und four tliou- 
sand p(iunds of addod money was onered by the Jockey Club, and, 
moreover, tho prograiiiino included sumo novel features of interest, 
such as the Jockey Club Cup, which would undoubtedly liavo 
given rise to a most interesting contest had it not been 
that Apology xvas amiss nnd could not take part in it. 
Tho .fockey Club also has been wise enough to decide 
finally that the Middle Pnrk IMute shall not be abolished. 
We utterly fail to appreciate the reasons which have induced 
some of the leaders of tho racing world to display a spirit 
of antagonism to this brilliantly successful and most popular 
ctmtest. Such a paltry argument as that the Middle Part Plate 
so brings out tho host form of the year as to spoil the betting on 
tho Derby of the following year may bo summarily rlismissod. 
Tho motives of many racing men iiro mercenary enough no 
doubt; but it is not tolerable that such motives should be 
authoritatively recognized by those at the head of atfairs 
as part of tho creed of racing. Besides, betting is happily 
80 restricted now that no one dreams of backing a horso for the 
Derby till within a few weeks of the race ; and wo may add that 
ae the winner of the Middle Park Plato has never yet won the 
Derby, the great two-year-old contest teaches us what to avoid 
rather than what to follow when searching for the winner at 
Eusoin. It was said also that tho Middle Park Plato affected 
outer two-year-old races injuriously, diminished the Dumber of 
their Bubsevibera, and destroyed their interest. Had this argu- 
ment been founded on fact, it would not have lK*en without 
weight; but we have never seen any evidence adduced in its 
support. The Clearwell, Prendergaat, Criterion, nnd other 
two-year-old races aro ns interesting — or ns uninteresting, 
according to clrcurastnuces— now as they were before the establish- 
ment of the Middle Park Plate; and the rich two-yonr-old 
sweepstakes have fallen into abeyance, not because the Middle 
Park Plate has extinguished them, but because bo few owners of 
racehorses nowadays care to put down two or thi’ee hundred 
sovereigns when they can enter their representatives in engagements 
at an outlay of two or three. It was undoubtedly within the dis- 
cretion of the Jockey Club to refuse or continue their highest 
prize to any one particular race ; but when the five hundred 
sovereigns given for the Middle Park Plate were ofibrod, first by 
one person, then by another, ajnd lastly by a select body of 
briers of blood stock, there was no earthly reason for declining 
the offer, ^tter counsels hove fortunately prevailed \ and one of 
the jnost attractive ’traces df the year will tm retain its place in the 


projrrdmmo of thft #BCond October Meeting. There is another 
motion on the books wme before the next meeting of the jockev 

Club which we hojpe will meet with meritwd r«jeciiQu. It is 
posed that no foren^ horse shall be allowed to start for a handicap 
ruu in Elugland unless he has been for three mouths in ah Enirlish 
training stable. This really seems like an ebullition of cluUUrii 
ill-temper because I^sut-Etre has won the Cambridgeshire of 1 874 in 
a cantor. It may b« mortifying, no doubt, to Enj^ish spoitamcn to 
see all their carofully laid plans upset without an effort by a FroTich 
horao ; but it is miftpoitsmoulilto to make an unfair retaliation for 
a fair dofenl. Abolish all exemptions in favour of foreign hordes, 
if you please ; weight them as you plcnso— the handicapper will 
take euro of that in the Cambridgcshii’e of 1875 — but do not 
attempt to shut them out. In tho groat inilo handicap el head- 
quarters tho more compel itors the raen’icr — at least every one 
thinks so except the shirler— and tho general racing at Newmarket 
would be poor indeed if tho foreign continn:ent of ract*borfl<>s were 
prevented from sharing in the contest a. If hlngliah owners keep 
liundretls of horst's in ilieii* stables, and find it more lucrative to 
lock them up than to bring them out on tlie racecourse, while French 
sportsmen send their representatives hither and thither, wherever 
good prizes are to be xvon, why should the latter be deprived of 
the fruits of their eutci’in ise ? Wo cannot believe that the motion of 
yir J. A.stlcy will meet with much favour at the hands'of tho supremo 
couucil of the Turf. If we xvant to beat tho French, let us breed 
better horses than they brood, and run them fairly and B(|uarcly, 
and Ihon we shall not fear any competition. 

The general meing in the Houghton week was decidedly good, 
and was made luon^ in loresting by tho great number of close 
finishes. On iho Thursday, lor mstaiice, seven races out of eight 
were xvon by heads or neelcp, and some of tho heads were so won- 
derful ly short that it was impossible not to admire the extra- 
ordinary power of oyo uossessod by the judge. We will first 
glance at the two-year-old events, of which 11101*0 w^asan abundaiico 
during tlu< weolv. Tho CrlliTion was the piece de rdsiRtance of this 
department of tho sport, and ten runners came to the post Lord 
Falmouth xvas r»q>ri*senUKi by two, (Javtevlv Bell and l^idylove, 
and Count de Lngrang(^ also ran two, Mirliilnr and Tartine. The 
former of this pair had evidently done no work since the last meet- 
ing, and his injured f«>ot will very probably prevent him from 
taking a prominent part in the ihtxie-year-old races of 1875. Other- 
wise he would be a very formidable opponent, for there is 
not a liner-looking two-yenr-old in training. Ballb (with 4 lbs. 
extra) and Vto Viet is also ran, and Iklfe was made the 
favourite, despite his known dislike to a longer course than hall u 
mile, while MirlilJor was second favonvitc, though hardly able to 
raise a gallop. The I'Vench horse was never in tho race, and [ 
liinj^ed with dilficulty into the saddling enclosure, while Balfe, ‘ 
after pulling double for half a mile, stopped as usual in the last 
two furlongs. Tlienceforward I^ord Falmouth’s piiir had the finish 
to themselves, and (larteily Jkdl, who was receiving 4 lbs. from hi& 
stable companion Lndyloxe, drew away and won by three lengths. 
Balfo partially atoned "for his (lofeat by winning two valuable racc*.s 
later in the week, but they were uncommonly near things, and his 
backers had a very unplenssni moment in each case till the num- 
bers went u]). Tho caiffiil handling of Oannou brought rrince 
Solty kofl'’H speedy but faint -hearted colt homo before Earl of Dartrey 
in one race, and Cataclysm in the second. Both these victories were 
w'on over the Bretbyy takes course ; and on botli occasions Balfew'ould 
have won in a wailc at half a mile, but tried all he could to giro 
it up in the last quarter. Another shifty performer, Stratnnvon, 
won the Free Handicap Nursery from a large and not indifferent 
field, nnd Craig Miller show'cd vast improvement on his form in 
tho Second October Meeting by running away from Morituius and 
Yorkshiro Bride in the Home Bred Foal Stakes. It would appear 
by the running of this colt at the three autumn meetings at New- 
market that he prefers the downhill Iwo-year-old course to the 
ascent at the end of the Kowley mile. The New Nursery IStakcv 
resulU'd in a splendid race b(*tweeii four — Miechowitz, Breech- 
loader, J. a ifaiiteutse, and La Friponrie. Won by a head, dead 
lieiit for second place, fourth beaten by a head, was tho judge’s 
verdict. In tho (ilnsuow Stakes l^readnoqght cantered away 
at his plonHure from Semper Dmiia, and in tlie Bretby Nursery 
Stakes Per Se— of Ccuirse honoured with the top weight — 
was proNokingly beaten hy tho shortest of heads by the (ier- 
mnn-Died WaiBeiikunbe, a son of Buccaneer. In the Post 
lyialch bcdwcen Lords Falmouth and Jjonsdale, Garterly Bell, 
the fine-looking and fast improving representative of T^ord 
Kulnioutb, achieved un easy victory; and in the Old Nur.sery 
Stakes, run o^cr the Kowley mile, Trojiui gave Waisenknalx) 
10 lbs. and beat him so oiisily that, taking the line through Per 
Se, he must be not far removed from the best of his year. Glanc- 
ing rapidly at the remaining racing of the week, wo may notice 
that the Trial Stakes produced a good race between two good 
horses, Thunder and Koyal Oeorgo ; tlic superior class of tho former, 
however, brin^ring him home an easy winner, while a French im- 
postor, Danim, played tho jxirt of looker-on. Kosebery, 

after a long retirement, came out in the All- Aged Trial Stakes, 
which she won in a canter from Slumber and I^ady Olen- 
orchf . QufiJitock also showed some return to his spring form by 
running away in the Stand Handicap From Chieftain (second is 
the Cambridge), Xanthus, Aurore (w^cr of the Great Extern 
Handicap), and Eve* A small but highly select field, consisting 
of Apology, Leolinus, Spectator, Lemnos, Novateur, and 
Whitehall, came out for the Free Handicap Sweepstakes 
across the fiat. As winner of the St Leger, Apology had to cany 
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9 St., and ns winner of the Prince of Wales 6ts3ce»at Ascot, Lecdinus 
WAS weiprhted with 8 at. 8 Ihe. \ but both these fine horses were 
unfit to show their true form on this occarioa. I^eolinua W done 
little woi’k since Doncaster, and Apology was obviously amiss, and 
it was almost a pity to expose her to certain defeat. The issue 
was thus left to limnos and Spectator, atid the former, runnii^ 
Iho longest, won a good race by a neck, liord Wilton was, how- 
ever, more sueceseful in the Rowley Handicap, which his Carme- 
lite secured after a close finish witl^Xanthus and Genuine. Two 
CambridgeBhiro horses, Gamecock and Iie»iedicline, took part in 
this contest, but were never conspicuous*, and indeed ilio Hunga- 
rian horse whs palpably lame. As Aprilogy was prudently with- 
drawn from the Jockey Club Cap, Gang Foiward had an easy task 
to boat Fell d’ Amour, La Couremse, Liliau, and Chri9tiana,and the 
last-named has quite failed to sustain tlie liigh character 
with which aho came over to this country. The Houghton 
Handicap all but collapsed, but at last six start<'rs wem pot to- 
gether, and Castle Wollnn, bi'Uer known as the Gelding bv 
Aitillery out of Finesse, won easily from SlinnhtT, <^iian1ofl\, 
Xight Star, and Dovedalo— the fiUy of llradHUjan out of ( ■ulomhn. 

Finally, I’rinee Chai'lie took Ioum' of thti Turf aiukl a Kcnic of 
excitement such as has never been wituissrd in our tin»o on an 
Plnglish Kicecourse. f>n the last <ljiy hut t^no of tiu; meeting lie 
had dispof ed of Muntaipia andNovaleur in liisiisunl si Go o\er the 
Bretby Stalxos conrso j and inin]odiat<'ly alhu-warils ho was 
matched against rciit-Etro, the winner of tlie G.iiubridgisliiro, at 
W(?ight for ago, over the liowley nii!(*. No iiiateli in oiiv time, 
not even that Udween Julius and hody Idi/.ahetli, has c\er created 
such inteiii^o interest, \otonly is Prince f’harli ■ lUe ini.M popular 
horse ever trained at jSewiiiarKet - (jiiilo the id 'l ot the imdtitudo 
— bill- there was a good deal of iijUiojmI Ih-elm;: mivi *! up willi 
this match, and most fervent were the pr.iyeis thtil the sfdendid 
son <)f Blfiir Atliol iniglit Ik*, able to hiwer tin* eohmis fd’ the dis- 
agreeable hTerrhman wdio had come over and made -neli mince- 
meat of the Cambridgeshire field. AUhoneh n mile is rather 
beyond Prince Charlie’s diatanro. and ho liad e\ideiitly not heen 
doing vei*\ wavere work, the conlidtmci' of his supportt'rs— ami they 
wero legion —never failed, and was am]<lv lewavded hy ihe e\ent. 
When the two horses were saddled iu the Birdeage, the contrast 
in their appearnneo W'as roinarkabh*. Prince (diarlie Lowered like 
a giant over his niitdgonist, while Peiil- 1 11 re’s somewhat moan- 
looking head dimimshed tho favouiahlo impin '-'sion created hy his 
strong and woll-shnped limbs and liis perfect <'o‘jditii'n. E((nidly 
renmrkuble WR9 iho difi'eveiice in Ihi-ir siyles of going. Prince, 
Charlie gallupe like a piece of niachinery, and lo < asily that, wlu.a 
going his fastest, ho never seems to bo going fa.**! , wliilo IVut-Ktie 
has a quick eliort stride, and lii.s pace is more apparent than real. 
Tho day was unfavourublo fur a roarer, and us a. mat (ev of course llu 
rider of Peut-Etro tried to find out Prince (di,irlies weak point, 
and tu cut him down. Vain wrs the attempt. 'J’ho French horse 
could never get away from tin* English ch}iin])ion, who wjiit(*d till 
he got to tho Bushos hill, and then came s:iiling:iw'ay:it his leisure, 
winning ultimately by half a leneih, wdiich migJit have heen half- 
n-duzen lenglJw if required. Peut-Etre stuck to his w*()rk- w'»*ll,aiid 
Chaloner never left on riding liim, in c:ise Prihee Clinrlio should 
fltop at tho hill. But ho was overmatched. A good handicap 
horHo is apt to be overrated ; mid he is also apt to find his leM*l 
when taken out of handicaps and pitied, at weight for . '/e, against 
a first-obss weight-carrier. Peut-Elre .‘i good horse, un- 
doubtedly, but he has found his master; and the dicerS' -unusual 
sit a place so buBiness-like and sonndcimmslrative nsNewmuirkel — 
which greeted Ihince Gliai’lie on his reliini to tho euch»suro 
tostitied to a ftjeling of thankfulness not only that the gnmde-l sind 
HpeoilieBt of modem racehorses lisvd jaissed tlinnerli his tinal trial 
with nedit, but also that the Erenchmen had not quite suerei*ded 
in taking everything away fi'oiu Jingliind at tho clo^o of Iheiv 
suituinnal raid. 


REVIEWS. 

Gl!KVn,l,E'H .lorilXAL.* 

M r. REEVE has diselifirged with tashi and jiulgnnuit an 
insLaluient of tho duly which was entnc'ted to him hy his 
Into colleague and Incnd, Mr. t.Jreville displayed his u.sual good 
fluusa in e-^s prt'ssing to Air. Rei've tho opinion that such .Memoirs 
as his own laight not to be lodad up until lJu y Jnol lost their 
principiri inlMv-st by Iho death of all tlnwe who hud t.ikiMi any pari 
m the evimta which they chscrik'. In tho exiTcisc of his discre- 
tion Mr. Reeve has erred, if at all, on the side of extreme pvudence, 
for tho liipso of more than thirty-seoen years since the death of 
William IV. has removed from ilie seeiio all, or ue.niy all, the 
portions who took part during his reign in political allairs. Por- 
liaps tho Hilly passage in tho publi^lied portion of the Abmioii-s 
which couhl at present eauwc' mp olKniee is a prolwbly unfonmlcd 
charge ag/dnst a lady who is .still :di\e of having had thick anclea 
in her youth. Although the Jouin.tls ending with tho death of 
AVilliani IV. are highly inUn't .^lirg, there can be little doubt that 
tho part which is roaei \ ed for a lab*r generation of readers will 
1x3 still more vtiluahle. Imuginaliou and Bomc other intellectual 
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qnalitiM generally AttAin their higheat p^eetioQ dvriog the 
pbveieal prime of life ; but oocaracy of aocial obaervAtioii, judg- 
ment of character, And felicity of delmeation ue accompliahuxeDta 
which ripen laU*. It is true that, from circarwsfcAneefi combined 
with natural faculty, Mr. Grcville became in c»rly youth a cool- 
headed man of the world. The crudenoas which befongs to inex- 
perience ifl indicated in the earlier part of his JoumalB by a certain 
hardness and inti')k'rance which were probably mitigated m 
'after life. Air. Grevillo scams never to have been earned 
away by enthusiasm for any of the eminent p*>raons with wlmin ho 
was familiarly fls.'Ociated, though ho always retained his early ad- 
miral ion of Oimniug, with whom he seems to have had no personal 
aerpiaintance. J lis criticism of their characters and twrls is p(*rhaps 
not the mor<Gust because it is fur tho moat pn rt severe. Ilis judgment 
nppcar.s never tu have been favonrnbly iniluenced by his personal re- 
liiliuns with Miohc* wliosu notice would have fiaiteml the \atiity of 
orilin.iry p»*rsM]js, Tlitj’I)uko of Wellington was a friend of Mr. 
(ai>i]lo*.s family; nml in the height of his fame and power lio 
admit led the young (^-lerk of the Goiineil to pei*soiial inlimHcy; 
Yet day by de.) Mv. Grcville recorded in his Journal his disap^u’o- 
b'llion of the lliike's policy, and of his alle^tul defects in character 
.and judgment. He sometimes expre.^^ses w ith inijiurtial canfUmr 
Ills nppi't'ciution of the Duke's merits, and he even praises his 
speeches in tho House of Lords ; but in 1lie eml he always revoris 
to his hiibitual tone of censure. It would seem that Mr. (L-cville 
po.<s»vsi‘d iu an umiHiad degree the powtu’ of detaching hisj jiuig- 
lueutfrom his ]'i'i>onal h'eliriLis, though ho was perhfqi.s iimro 
liable to be bia-'^sed by nntijmlliy tlmn by ■(iien.lly p.irl-iahtv. Gi' 
(it'orge IV., who si-ems to lone distinguished liiru by frequent 
ji.Uici‘ uml j.er.i.m.il iilienliou, AJr. Givvihi! Iii%aiiabiv speoivs with 
conii'inptuous dete^iation. On om? oce:ifiiifii ibe Jviiur took the 
Ironble 1<) apo]oL‘i70 for not having invited the (fierk of the 
( 'Oiiiieil 111 dine w ith tlio Alinisters. Ills evensi' wa.s that, if Im 
h.id iinlled Mr. < Jri‘\ illi*, ho could not have med.* any exct'plioii. 
and “ lie would he d — d if that fellow ElkMibniougli should 
c\er sil al- Ins l.ib'e.’ if George IV. had known tint Air. 
Giv\ille Would bo olio of tbe liislori.ans of bis leign, be would 
perii.q-s liaMj hijeii k'ss disintiue.-ti'dly anvioun 1o secure his »>ood 
will; but no cou(k“-i‘ension or fi.itlcry would lime conn! iitled t lie 
impkiea'.ilo se\erity of llie luemoir-wTiter. “ I do not know 
anybiHiv,” says Air. Grtwille, speaking of George JW, “ who is 
proof aiMiieit ilie mmIucIioiis of ))rinces wlieii tliov think fit to 
I'se till in in the shape, of ci^illty and cimdescension.'’ Two 
or three bontences helon*, liis (mn siqieriority to .such 
weakne'-s hud been pro\ed by an c^pressioll of “ llm opinion 
1 Inue long had, that a more contoniplible, cowardly, lcIHsIi^ 
unfeeling dog does not exibt tlmn the King on wlioin such 
fi.iltery is constantly lavi.du‘d.” As Mr. J{e<we says, Air. Grmille 
'.Avoided as far as possihlo any mention of himself TheJouninls 
imghi not have possessed more lush irical value if tliey had bien 
itih*rspi‘VNeil with li.ignienlft of autohiography ; hut some illustia- 
' tioTi of llio WTiler's character would lia\e reii(hT''d them more 
I attractive. .\s no jieisonil immilive is really achromatic, it is 
I best understood w hen then? are opportunities of making duo allow- 
ance for the s])ccial colouring counmmieated by the author. It 
miglit ahiurn be said iLiit tliere w-as a kind of unbiinicsa in dis- 
, cussing others without allowing reciprocal facilities for criLicism. 

I The givate.4 masters of lliiit department of literutim* in wdiich Air. 

I Greville will henceforth hold a high ]d.ice have delighted in the 
j minutest e\pobition of their owm characters and peculiarities. St. 
Simon dweyp ijici's-sfinlly on hibhohbyof the pre-i*minencc of dukes 
and peers; and llora,ce Walpole has compelled all mankind to take 
an inleivst in bis gimeracks at Strawberry Hill. AVhen the sur- 
vivors of Air. (5re\illu have died out, Ins Memoirs will throw 
only an incidental and involuntary liglu on tho character of tho 
writer. 

It is perhaps more just to cnltivaU* gratitude to a public beno- 
faelor th.iii to inresligate 1 he drawbacks which allhct liU munifl- 
ceiiee. No equ.dly important contrLliulion to tho political history 
of the last gem-ritllon has heen made by any previous writer. As 
I a mail «)f rank and fat-liion, Air. Gt'evillo associated on terme of 
1 eqir.ility with alltlie slatesmeu of his lime, and his long tenure of a 
i prrmauont ofiieo immcdiiitely outside the ciicle of polilica 
I compelled lihn to olisei'M* a neutrality which was pj*obably 
congenial to his chmiM'ler and incliuutiou. A cadet of the I'aniily 


I of the !‘hrl9 of SVnrwick, he w'rts on tho molher’si side a grandson 
; of the Luke of Bortiiind, who secured to him, after Iho custom of 
' the time, tho re\eiriori the otiice of Clerk of tiio Council, and 
♦if the talmible rine iiwi of the iSecn'trtiyship of Jamaicn. Air. 
Reeve says that he amis educated at Eton ami Oxford, and it ap- 
pears from hi.s mention of a mwting with Hr. Uusaell that be 
mu«l at ono time ha\o been nt school at the Cliaxterhouso. At 
the ngc of iwenty he wiia Triv-itc rioci’etiivy to Lord Bathurst; and 
when 111 ' was iweuly-foui* he siicceedftd to the reversion of the 
joint Cli^rkshij) of Council. Ili.s ofiicial income enabled him tu 
gratify his lii.-le for the Turf ; and he combined with his pnblic 
functions the munageiuont of tho Buko of York s racing stud* Of 
his patron ho spoalvs with imusiuil lenity, do.9ejibing him aa 
tlic only iiiembtv of Ilie Royal Faniily wdio tmd tlie fcoHnga of aii 
Englisli gentleman. The Buko of York commiuueated to the 
miiuager of !)is stud his dialilce of the Duke of Wcllingtcu, which 
wjema to haw huan founded on his osvn disappointment at not 
having been appoinlod to tho command of the English nitny in 
the Peninsula. It perhaps liever occurred to the liuke of York 
tliat he might po.^sibly not have fortified Torres Vedras, nor have 
won tho battles of ISiihumnca, Vittoria, audToulOube. * Aboat the 
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To an empirical thinhcr this is of course violent and 
(irbifvurv. On© cannot help asking whether there must not he 
ilegi'ees of chaos. Do difiercncos of sense and structure mean 
nothing P la th© world no less or otherwiao nonsensical to a dog 
tluin t<» an oyster, no less or otherw'iso chaotic to a "bjo than to a 
s^rfish P Likewise one cannot help thinking that tho same 
dilTioulty appli^ to childnm. We have no reason to suppose that 
a new-born child is self-conscious as we are ; nt what ago then 
does a baby cease to be nn incarnate absurdity and escapo from tlie 
chaos of um*elated indioidtia? But w(^ cannot expect tran- 
Bcendentftl systcnis to take thought for children and animals. As 
roncmiing matter Mr. Green tells us that the contra&t between ; 
thought and matter is a delusion, This necessary illusion is om* ; 
bondage ; but when the aourco of illusion is known, Iho bmdago ' 
is aheady being broken.” If this be the key (.f true knowledge, j 
it does not say much for the prngressivo character <d' pliilo'tophy. 
Por the “ necessary illusion” is mo^^t anei^int and ortlK.dox Hindu 
doctrine, and moreover is expressed quite in llie Hindu mamur. 
Tho destniction of Ifumo and the reeouHtriiction of Kant and 
Ilogcl might have been spared, for all theso' things were written 
n thousand years ago in the books of tJie Bralumin doctors, and 
only waited for Colebrooko and otliern to make tlumi kno\Mj in 
Europe. However, it is allowed that “the world as in spaeo 
and time” may bo real enough as a ^tage in tho ]m»cess by wtiieli 
self-consciousness constitutes reality.*’ Wi.* eonli^.'^s that tliis ii> 
a proposition which wo can neitluu* atlinu nor «leny, for we do 
not know what it means-, but we dimly suspect that tlib kind of 
provisional reality is that which the. poor empirics are content to 
put up with as the only one they can g('t, tlioiie n* willingly as tliey 
tind it siiillcierit for all practical jiinpe.m'H, One thing is clear, 
that Mr. (ireen will not be satinlitid with any account that ex- 
perience can give him; and, more than tJiis, ho secius loth to 
oeljevo that expiTicncc can bo 8atisli(*d with her own ac- 
count. Mr. Green reproaches niodoni popular logic with hold- 
ing ^ 4 liat propositions at onco real and gtmeral can ho de- 
rived from e-.xpericnco ;” Avliereafl,a8 his marginal note pithily sUiU-s 
it, “ particular experiment cannot allbrd gciiend knowledge.” 
If popular logic holds any such thing, wo leave it to its fate ; wo 
simply accept Mr, Green’s statement, and say tluit there is not any 
general knowledge in his sense. Again, tlio student popular 
logic is supposed to luinent that Locke did not uuder^tand “how 
nn observation of co-existenci^ in the bare instance, if the instan<*e 
be of llie right sort, may warrant a universiil allirumtiou,’’ It 
docs not warrant a \mivei*sal aflinnation. No doubt there are a 
great many alhrmations which we practically h»,d it worth while, 
to treat as universal ; hut that is a diirorent n:atf»‘r, and wo look 
liack thankfully to llumc as tlie master who cleorly pointed out 
Iho diflcreuce. 'J'ho ground of all .scientilic allirin'ation is “ the 
flupposition that the luturo resembles tho past” — in modern lan- 
guage, th© uniformitv of nature,. Now this is itself an assuinplion 
incapablo of proof. Wo make it bocauso we lind -to adopt a phrase 
which Mr. Green apparently means to Ixi dyslogistic, but in which 
we protest we can see no harm — that it enables us fi. guide our 
conduct in life and get ivhat we w'ant. Again, wo are told that 
Hume abolishes the absolute character of niathematical ci'rtainty; 
BO bo it. Thero is now jdenty of mnthcMiuitieul uuthoritv, though 
in Hume’s time there was not, for saying that the truth of gcouie- 
Irical propositions is iu fact not known to be absolute. There is 
no doubt “an absolute sort of exactness that the mathematician 
himself supposes,” but this is ouly hypolhelical. We must notice 
that llumo deserves more credit than Mr. Green giies him for 
having seen that this ideal mat hemal ieal f*fpuilitv does not admit 
of any Kimph* and ohvioiw delinition, though he was indeed busty 
in concluding that it admits of no salisfuctory delinition. 

Hie ‘larger question of our conception of space, to which tho 
discussion of matliomatical truth imug-s on, is one on which 
Mr. Green naturally has lliuuo at uii jidvantagc. it is beyond 
question that Hume’s account is inadequate ; but for us" this 
admission means, not that liis method was hopelessly wrong, 
ns Mr. Greim would liavo it, but that tlie materials for uii 
adequate account did not exist. To censure him for not 
having done betUjr is in ellect to complain of him for having 
come about a century and a quarter t(Ki soon. Much 
that with Hume was guesswork is now delinite hypothesis, 
if not more. We must not ho understood to admit that 
Ilumo’s work had no positive value when it was done ; but that 
is matter of history, and what concerns us now is to remark 
that the prcwiiit state of llu' empirical theory is independent of 
any criticism on Hume. It is not clear, however, that even 
hero Mr. Green and Hume are not thinking of dillerent things. 
Mr. Green stjome to have in his mind extension in general, or as 
belonging to the reality of things, while tho space Hume deals 
with is space as measurable ; or, to speak in more usual though 
perhaps less accurate . terms, Hume profe-sses to account only for 
the conception, while Mr. Green criticizes him for not accounting 
for the perception. This diatinctiou between tho world of exten- 
sion and our subjective mcasiiroment of it, and the confusion that 
arises from not attending to tlio distinction, had been pointed out 
by Spinotn in n letter (No. 29) which anticipates much modem 
controversy. He re^ued space and time, considered ns measur- 
aH©! Bs purely subjective — dumtaxat auxilin imaginationis” — 
hereiiij as we think, agreeing with Hume. But Hume s argu- 
ment on infinite divisibility does sooni not careful enough to 
^ avoid the confusion noted Spinoza; he can hardly escape 
from the category of those ** qui pc^tquani siU persuaserant linoam 
ex punctis componi, multa^ invenire potuerunt arguments 


quibns ostenderent lincam non esse in infinitum diviaib^m.” 
Mr. Green’s own account of extension is that it is ** tho relation of 
mutual cxternalitv.” It eoems to us that his own favouriteTonn 
of objection may be hero retorted on him. Tho explanation^ as- 
sumes ft knowledge of the thing to he explained. Externality is a 
highly abstract term wbich cannot bo made intelligible except by 
Toforen(;o to our knowledge of extension. If any one should ask us 
what we mean hy extcrualilv, vn 0 know not how we could i^ply 
except by bidding him observe with Hume' that the paper on 
whirn I write at present is beyond my hand. The table is beyond 
the paper. The walls of tlio chamber are beyond the tabk\” Or, 
if exlovnalily means nioro than this, it means that two bodies can- 
not be in llio same place at once, in which case the explanation 
leaves us worse oil* than we w-eie before, that is lo say, with Mailer 
as w'fdl as Space on our hands. Again, we might say that the 
notion of exlernalily invohc.s the ideal sj-nthfiais of visible and 
tangible extension ; hut ibi'n Mr. Green has only stated in a con- 
densed and obscure form the very problem on which empirical 
philosophers like Spencer and irelmholtz are now seeking to throw 
light from dillerent quarters. IVrhaps, however, the real virtue 
of Iho proposition lies in the woid relation^ to which Mr. Green 
a tUiches a peculiar and traiiBccndentiil importance iu almost every 
place where ho uses it. 

We cannot dw^ll on the somewdint. parallel discussion of the idea 
of time. Bui one of Mr. (-JnM'n s reiuarks is Bingular. Hume saiil 
that when we percei\o things in succe.ssion — fur instance, when 
we. hear a series of musical mjtes — tliere is no “impivssion ” other 
than the KiiccesNive impiessioiis of tlie notes, and by considering* 
thc.^:i‘ impris'isions .Hiinplv us .^necchdve w’w form the abstract idea 
of lime. (Of course empiriciil lliinkers do not suppose tliat this 
kind of abstraction is consciously performed, although transcenden- 
tal criticism often proceeds as if iJiey did suppose it.) On this 
Mr. Green 8a}B: — 

If time* /« tlu* impn ^'^ion‘5, it ni\Nt linve the specific sensuous character 
'wliifh hclongs (41 tlusc. It nni>.t Ij4' a nuillitudc of soniids a inultiturle of 
t.sflto.s u nmltitndo. of Miiclls— llie-e 4»nf iiftor iho other in endU-^'j aeries. 
How llicti can .such .-i st rit*'. itf hu))r('‘'snjnK Ijrc4»mi' such an idea, i.e. so grow 
faiiit4*r as to be ‘* conjoimsl ” indifi'eiently witli any iinpre.s.sii)n8 what- 
ever ” ? 

Such an argument seems to u? to go the whole length of Bcholastic 
realism. For in like imimier, if a sphere is a spherical body, it mu^^ 
have the specilic sensuous clniracter which Indongs to that bod}' — 
a particular size, colour, and WL'ighi. If an army is the soldieva, 
it mu.‘»t have tho specitic scmsuoiiB clnir.ieler which belongs to thnt 
u3.«5tMiiblHge, of men ; it must be so iminy men, of this and thiit 
particular stature and comjdexion, clad in such and such uni forms. 
How then can such a bundle of inipvessioiis iu either case “ so grow 
fainter as to bo conjoined indiHerenlly ” with any othor spherical 
body or any other mulliLiule of armed and disciplined raenr 

A good deal of space is giviui lo the criticism of Huine's doctrine 
of Cause and identity. We lind that this involves the same 
confusion, or perhaps w'e slnmld say, deliberate refusal lo 
allow a distinction, wdiich w’e noticed at the outset ns 
a mark of transcendental criticism in general. The empirical 
iiccuiini of thought and experience is accused of presunpt^sing 
thought and experience IheinsehLS because it presupposes the (*le- 
ments out of which thought and experience are organized. ]\Ir, 
Groen says that Hiuuh makes the conceptions of cause and identity 
come cadi before the other: — 

The " V hi(.'h ^onorate^ lltf idou of fftiiMO must have done its 

work hclVoT that wifu-li gouenitcs the siip|m>ilion of identity can begin , . , 
the cMineeptions of 4\‘iiis!itioti and idi ntity are coiTelative — not results of cx- 
penence of wlih-h one inu^f he hinin-d hefore llwi otlier, but oo-ordinnto ex- 
jueMsions of unc and tie* n.-mn; syntlu tic prini iple, which makes cx^ifiicncc 
posialde. 

This misrepresents tho emjiirical hynotlu'sis, which is that tho 
conceptions gi*ow up togullier as co-oruiuato expressions, not of a 
transcendental principle, btit of expcrier.co itself — ip, a continuous 
experience begiuning with the Ix'ginning of life, of which our pre- 
sent organized experience is (ho oiitcomo. Jf tho growth of tho 
two conceptions is so intimately connected that wo cannot explain 
either in its linishcd form, and iu terms of our organized experi- 
ence, without using the other, that is just what we should 
expect. The result which to Mr. Green is a stumbling-block 
of contradiction is to the empirical thinker one of tho facta 
that support his liypothesis. Objections of this kind seem to 
us muen as if one sliould say that it is impossible ever to 
moke a dictionary hecauso no one word can be explained with- 
out using several other words which likewise have to be ex- 
plained. Mr. Green goes on lo show that Hume reduces the 
uniformity of nature to an expectation. This charge we have 
already admitted ; all we profesa to know is that the growth of 
the expectation can bo explained -yas witness c.^., Mr. Spencer’s 
chapter on Laws— that it has hitherto been justified lay its 
fruits, and that wo cannot do without it. The^ Mr. Green 
says tho strength of such expectation must vary indefi- 
nitely.” It does vaiy indefinitely. The number of people 
who firmly and consistently act on the belief that nature 
is uniform are still a mere handful Or, if Mr. Green’s 
ouffht in a logical sense, as we rather think it does, we say the idea 
of logical compulsion either vray is here out of plaice* He ^es on 
to say that an empirical habit of expectation could never make 
us believe that a feeling telt after another— as when the motion of 
a bell is seen after the sound of it has been heard— repret^te Ibe 
real antecedent.” We have no rooi^ to discuss the arrament, but 
the instance is unhappy. The motion we see neither is nor rem^ 
. sents an ontocodont or the sound that has reached us. Does Mr. 
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Green lcM)k on the motion of a swinging heU as an entity which is 
ut into it when it begins to swing and stays thero till the 
ell stops P 

As concerning identity, the ciiticism is of the same type rw on 
other points— namely, an endeavour to show that the empirical 
explanation is preposterous *, we are glad by the way to see that 
Mr. Green uses this word in its strict and proper meaning. Humo 
says, according to Mr. Green, that, the idea of an identical 
object being given, we mistake our successive and resembling feel- 
ings for suim an object.” But the idea is not given ; it is the ideal 
consolidation of the successive and resembling feelings thenisclvea. 
Or rather this is the part of it which Hume considered. l‘'or us 
the idea is not complete without social elements — e.c. it includes 
the belief that the thing is real and identical for you as well as for 
me. These social elements of psychology are yet to b« explored. 
Still Hume was on the right tmek as far tis he went. As for 
Hume’s use of the word “ mistake ” in this connexion, it was no 
doubt unfortunate. Thw'O is no (jnestion, at least no reasonable 
q'cstion, of our being mistaken in our unlbinking Ixjlief that 
me pen wo hold now is the same pen wo held five minute.H ago. 
But it is a reasonable question whether this belief, at livst siglit 
a simple thing, is not in truth an exceedingly complex thing. Mr. 
Green seems to think ho makes a point when he remains that, if the 
vulgar do not suppose the pen or paper immediately perceived 
to bo a symbol, neitlier do they fiippoi^o it to be a sensation. 
Why should they do so on the empirical hypothesis? They 
would suppose ^uile wrong, for it is not a sensation, but a 
bundle of sensations wrought upon by the fully organized ideas 
of extetnal reality and identity. We should notice that in diver.s 
places Mr. Green snenks fts if Hume sought to reduce con- 
sciousness to a kind of Indian lile of single auccosriivo ‘‘ impix^ssions,” 
or porhap.s at most one “ imprcpsioii ” and oiio ‘‘ idea ” abreast. 
We can find no ground for this in Ilunu*, and nowadays the 
extreme complexity of consciousness at any given moment is the 
very corner-stone of empirical psychology. 

\N e have had to give the foregoing specimens of our rcdiections in 
a somewhat bald and disjointed form. The general result as con- 
cerning Humo is somewhat as follows. Hume (issumed a world of 

impressions ” occurring with certain uTiiforiuitics of succession 
and persistent combination, and “ ideas ” related to them in certain 
ways, and with these assumptions ho does bis best to explain our 
matured habits of thinking. He does not preteiid to ex}dain why 
things happen uniformly, nor does he profess to understand (unless 
very incompletely) how wo aro able to perceive them as uniform, 
or to store up the fruit <if ** impressions ” in the shape of ** ideas j” 
and lie is perfectly awaro that, being able to think only according 
to our present formed habits, we camiot reproduce our immature 
pliases of thought (seo Bart HI. si‘C. 2, of the T^oali&e). Above 
all, he will ratlier go without an answer, or wait for more know- 
ledge, than put mi with a useless one. (’ritici.sin is thrown aw.ay 
on showing that Hume did not accomplish any of the things which 
he distinctly refused to attempt. The (juestion whether lie ought 
1o have atteiiipU^d them is in eif'cct the fundamental question ut 
i.ssuo between the truusccruleiital and the c'lnpirical school of 
philosophy. 

UAiiUY iiLATircon-: op ganoikl.* 

K. TROUXIPIO has presented jus in this little story with 
some further results of his .Xustralinn cxjierieuce. 'rijough 
the story is a very short one and perfectly unprclemling, wo do 
not know but that it gives the pith of ii lari^e part of the informa- 
tion stated in a more statistical shape in the author ’s travol-s. Mr. 
Trollope is of course too good a storyteller to fall into the error of 
mixing a novel with a blue-book. Anybody wlio w^ants to have 
his judgment in detail upon Australian land-laxvs or systems of 
tarniing must go to the big book, and not to the little one. But 
the novel rives as distinct a picture as its heavier predecessor of 
the general character of Australian bush life as it pre.sented itself 
to Mr. Trollope. We fancy indeed that Mr. Trollope felt himself 
a little hampered in recording his personal experiences by hi.s veiy 
proper regard for the confidences of private life. Ho could not 
say quite ^ freely how the life of a settlor appeared to liim, for 
fear of being supposed to aim at this or tliat particular gentleman 
who had hospitably entertained him ; and thereforo ho probably 
felt that he had still a littlo material left which coulil 
be worked up into his more familiar form of literature. 
Horry Hcalhcote of Gangoil corresponds, wo presume, to no 
particular Harry in Queensland ; but he is, we may hop*', for he is 
a very good follow, the essence of a good many llaiTys who are 
growing wool in that rising colony. 

Harry is by birth on Engliehraan, and has hwdly been 
long enough at the antipodes quite to rub off his homo pecu- 
liarities. The indi^uous Australian has scarcely developed 
a distinctive type, though there are sufficient signs that such 
a process is taking place; and therefore Mr. Trollope is quite 
as much at home with him a.s he would be with his favourite 
squires and parsons in Barsetshire. In this respect, as in some 
others, the novel reminds us by contrast rather than by like- 
ness of some of Mr. Henry Kingsley’s earlier novels. Although 
tbey showed some traces of that eccentricity which has grown 
into-, startling proportions in Mr. Kingsley’s later works, they had 
some very genuine merits as a brilliant, though, it may be, over* 
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coloured, description of a new variety of life. Mr. Kingsley hadi 
indeed, some considemble iwlvantages. One of his most thrilllM' 
passages w-as a ti’cmeadous tight with busbangtaps, involvmg 
a breakneck gallop, a plentiful use of revolver, ami aU 
kinds of hairbreadth escapes. The bushranger nppoors So have 
seriouslv degenerated. There is a family of strolling blackguards 
in Mr. trollopo's story, who have abundant opportunities of , uu»k- 
ing themselves disagreeable to well-conducted heighbours in a 
thinly settled country' ; but they are, we should say, inferior in 
vigour to the ordinary British rough, and eveir when a fight comos 
oil*, the only weapems used appear to be big sticks. " Ja this 
nmltor, liowover, we have ob^»orved that Mr. Trollope is generally 
rather hanipeivjd by liis detonninod roalisiii. When a fifmt takes 
place ill bi.s pages, we never have arms slung out witli mighty 
iorco from the hip, nor men falling like oxen before the dcpdly 
iists of the modern gladiator ; the tight always becomes a confused 
scuffle ill which black eyes are the worst damage inlUcted, and 
which the police are pretty sure to bring to an undignifiod conclu- 
sion. The likeness to real life is much greater, though pos^ibly 
the gain in reality may not always counterbalance the loss in pic- 
tureaquencBS. Another marked difl'ercnce between Mr. Trollope 
anil Mr. Kingsley is in the descriptions of scenery. Mr. Trollope 
gives us a busb-tiro and some weather of which we can hardly 
imd without a diisire to bo sitting in our shirt-slfcoves. 
There is certainly a chance for the art of what is called 
word-painting. But Mj*. Trollope never yields to the 
tomptalioD. We cannot wiy, in fact, that we ever get from liim 
as from his prtuliH'essor any vivid picture of tlie external 
aspect of the country. We sot'ui to have passed through it 
with the eyes of a farmer rather than of a poet or a naturalist. 
Wo perceive in what respects it is likely to be suitable for sheep; 
wo think of the forests as a very awkward ijiqiediment to a rapid 
rider, and of the great heat as likely to produce very awkward 
fires in certain conditions of the vveuthor. But wo do not iu^tJio 
least know what arc the prevailing tints of foliage or lawn ; vvhaV 
the streams resemble when half-dried, or tilled by a sudden rain, 
or how the st»>rm gatliers or the lightning tlashes during a summer 
Ohrihtmas. We hear of the etiecls of such storms upon the 
prospects of the farmer, but wo do not seo them as they would bo 
seen by a landscape-painter. And in this respect wo cannot say 
that we prefer Mr. Trollope to Mr. Kingsley. A few touches 
of scitnery in the background would have helped to^ transport us 
move distinctively to the Austvaiiau bush. To mention one other 
trifling fuel, wo luivo a vivid rc'collecuon of certain scenes in 
Geoffrey Hamhjn where Mr. Kingsley described with a 
great dim k of genuine liumour the Ix^haviour of certain children 
aiul of the animal pets at a station. Hero, again, such 
scenes are conspicuous by their absence in Mr. ’frol* 
lope’s writings. We are vaguely told that thero are some 
children alxnit tlio place; but tluiy are kept in the background to* 
rigidly as in the test regulaUul of English families. yVo hear, 
indeed, so Jiltle of thorn that we begin to think that tlicir mother 
iimsl h.avrj b<*en rather unnatural ; and as for animalsj we do not even 
catch sight of tJio tail of a kangaroo or hear the remoti'Ht echo of the 
cry of n laughing jackass.” We fwir tliat Mr. 'IVullopo luoks at such 
matters with the eye of a sportsman, and as he does not Imppen to 
introduce any hunting scene, ho cares nothing fur animals which 
only interest a naturalist. Now Australia is in our minds so 
firmly associated with the kangaroo, the ornitborhynchiis, andotbir 
living curiosities, tliat we aro inclined rather to ivsent their 
absence. On the whole, wo uuiy bay that there is a distinct want 
uf those little touches of local colouring which do so muoh to 
pliico a now and sf range country before us. 

On the otbiT hand, we must add that, if we were dravVing a 
formal parallel between Mr, Kingsley and Mr. Trollope, v\’e should 
have to state the contrast very diilercntlv when we come to the 
most important flgui*eH, IMr. Trollope’s hero is, we have said, a 
thorough young Englishman. Ho Iwlongs to a typo with which 
wo have become tolerably familiar in Mr. Trollope’s varied 
writings. He is a strong healthy young fellow, with no sort 
of nonwmse about him. lie was, says Mr. Trollope, called firm by 
his friends, obstinate by his ocquairitauco, and pig-headed by his 
enemies; and if wo add that nobody could call him a genius 
or deny him to possess a good share ef commou-eeDSo, we have 
perhaps described him suffleienily. He is perhaps a commonplace 
young man, but then ho is the kind of young man whom wo could 
wish to bo a good deal commoner. Mr. TroUope has a very skilfiil 
hand in depicting such heroes, and the skill ill not the less remark- 
able because it is perfectly unobtrusive. His good young men have 
all the merits of the muscular Christians without being otlensivoiy 
demonstrative of their virtues. They aro not at every lUomont 
flourishing their faith in Providence in our faces, and declaring in 
the most emphatic language that they are perfectly simple-minded 
and free from self-couBciousuesB. They are a good sturdy Weed, 
admirably well qualified to do their duty as country gentlemen, or 
farmers, or backwoodsmen. Wherever you drop them they will 
fall upon their feet, though it may be as well not to ask them to 
make too great a use of their brains. And the young women 
are like unto them. Some people are great admirers of 
Mr, Trollope’s heroines. We confess that they have tlie 
morlte of healthiness and good feeling, though we must 
add that, for our own private tastes, we should prefer a 
little more intellectual reflnement. They are ladies ; but they arf) 
a littla.j|.too easily satisfied with the plain bread and butter ol 
everyday life. However, nothing can be better adapted for lift* m 
I the mu, where your next neifmhoor ie at a distance of ten or 
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twenty miles, and a taste for polished Bociety would be as nmek 
out of place us a love of wild sccnorv in Lond(m. The actors in 
the little atorj' are inatked with suflicient distinctness and excel- 
lently t^uit<*d for the part they have to play. The story itself is 
constructed with more than Mr, Trollope’s" usual skill/ He haa 
rather & provokiu;^^ habit of running two or three plots together in 
his morn ambitious performances ; npd thereby giving a rather 
perplexed ehect to llio whole. Hero he has confined himself 
wituin llie liinitd of a single volume, and any huoIi deviations 
from the main thivid of tho mirralivc are therefore evcluded. The 
situation in fact ia simple in the extromo. Young .Mr. Uoathctde 
has a largo run and is in a fair way to make inonoy if he can only 
bring his wool to market. Uis danger consists in the fact t h it 
any chance firo about Cliristmas-time, when the grass is parched to 
tinder, may spread beyond control, ruin his pastures, destroy 
his woolshed, and force him to bell olV siiM*k t') 

meet his liabilities. Now Mr. Ileallicote bfimr, as we 
have Been, an obstiimto and rather imperious \oiing man, has made 
enemies of dischaiged RcrvanU and idle sijuulters in th** neiph- 
bourhcKid. They have the opportunity of iwenging theinselvi‘s at 
any moment when lighting tlieir piia‘s. They ha\e only to drop 
a match at the right spot and the whole ])lae? will be in a blHZ(\ 
When wo add that he has taken a partieiilar dislike to a neiglihour- 
ing gentlem'in who has boiiglit a piece ofliUKl in tlio middle of his 
run, and ihnt the said gentleiiuiTi has fallen in love with a sisler- 
in-law wdio lives in Mr. Jlcatlicoto s house, we have said enoiuii 
to show that tho cumuionplace events of Australian life may liirmsh 
materials for a very pretty Complicalitm. AVe will not give any 
indication of the mode in which it is work'^d out ; hut wo, may 
conclude by a/t)ing that Jo\ora of Mr. Trolli»po's stories may have a 
pleasant Jiour’h amusenient in turning over the pages i*f this nn.mi- 
bitious but thoroughly balisfactory little blor). 


(ihXKRAL JOHNSTON ON THK AMERTCVN (TVIL WAR.* • 

UK AT ovouts in Europe have so rapidly succeeded each other 
X of late yeaifl ne to blot out of men s minds very luucli of the re- 
membrance of the not leas great events in America on •which our 
iitteutiou was fixed hut a decade since. There are many of our 
ro-iders who are fairlv enough informed as to foreign politics lo whom 
tho name of (.Umei’ivl Johnston will hviiig no mov(. distinct idea tluin 
that he was one of many oilicers of tho ol<l Eiiited States army 
who turned their urnifi against the Union and led large bodies of 
Confederates to overthrow it. ({rant and Ste'r.'ian on tho one 
side, Leo on the other, have bo overshadowed with their renowm 
all lessor American commanders, J’luropean wars have by tliei* 
very nearness so obscured (jur Ben&e ot the great Transatlantic 
struggle, that it may be dillioult to tiiid English readers who will care 
to follow tlie details wdiich (.loneral Johns! on publishes of his owm 
campaigns. Yet these cannot be said lo be of slight political or mili- 
taiy interest. It was Johnston wdio won that nu'inorMble victtirv 
of Bull Kun which Hrst full;^ iiwoKo tho nttention of the world 
to the magnitude of the issues involved in the eleelion of 
President JJncolii. VATien AlcUJoliainuain months later repeated 
the attempt to march on Richmond in which McDowells uri- 
diflcipliued voluiiti’Ciw had failed, imd repeated it with ioo,cx30 
trained soldiers, led by an elab(»rate stall' in wdncli princes 
wore proud to serve, it was Johnston who met and checked him 
first, on tho historic Yovktown ground. When the appro.ieliing 
fall of Vicksburg, duo to Urant's well-designed strategy ami soldierly 
perseverance, tlii'fiitoncd tho loss of tliu giWLl riMu- which would 
thenceforward sever tho \ouug Con ie.de racy in twain, it was 
Johnston, HC4irco healed of the wounds r»‘C.eivo<l hotbre Richmond, 
who woe despatched, nil too lah^, to repair tho mistakes of le.sser 
moil nnd strive to save (he great stronghold of tin Mississippi. 
It was Johnston who whs selected, after Ih'agg's (ailure in the 
centre of tho Confederate line, to meet Sherman, tlien already 
rising towards tho zenith of his reputation as an elaborate, yut 
daring, strategist. His reinoMil from this command bv a mis- 
judging President gavt? Atlanta to the Eederals, amt opeiieil 
Sheniian a WMiy to the grt^at march through Georgia -which latally 
revealed tho inner weakness of the Conrecleracy. Finally Geiua-al 
,rohn8ton was reciilled to lead, and at the very last to suiTeiuler 
intact, when nil hoiKi of rosistanco was over, tlie chief Urmy left 
to the Soutli when the gallant defenders of Itichmond auocuiubed 
to overwhelming forces. In fact, next to the three names alrondy 
mentioned, this commander uuquestiimably brijught the highest 
reputation out of the long w^ur. And tho page.s which, in tho 
simple and sutlioii'nt w'ords of his preface, lie otfers as his con- 
tribution of materials for tlio use ot tho future historian of the war 
between the States," can hardly fail to be of Borvice to those w^ho 
view the subject ns either interevsting reading or protiluble study. 

It ia unfortunate in a twofold sense that General Johnston did 
not undertake his task earlier. He not only would pi'obnbly liave 
limnd more readcre had ho issued his volume whilst his,nami* and 
the events he de.scribes were fresher in men’s memories, hut he 
might also have been saved from n very ^ei ions miatalvc which mars 
the whole coureo of an otherwise valuable and asRurodly very able 
narrative. Though a really great eomuiaiuler, tJie writer has un- 
doubtedly been placed in the world’s e.stimate below the heroic 
leader who 8unc(«ido(l him in charge of the Army of Virginia. It 
was uo fault of Johiiston’e that self-exposure in his tlret general 
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action with AloGlellau led to his being severely woundudy and 
thus supeiBcdcd. TTifortnnatdy he himself cannot forget the loss 
of opportunity, and the reiider of his nairativo is at more than one 
piiint. made painfullv sensihlo of an effort to depreciate the great 
chief whom fortum'plaf^fd in his steiul between Richmond end its 
aji^suilants. Nor tlots the ex-Oonfederato General deal wi^ly for 
his own re])iitatioii when he undertakes from time to time to 
answer various attacks made on luiiiself in the press, or on the 
iJatforni, or in fiigilivo works of no authority. To turn aside from 
relating, .md relating well, ovonls of real historic importance, in 
order U» rofuto in detnil stHleincots made by a liichnioud journalist 
ill a li‘ading article, or by a (Jonlcdorato AVur Secretary in a for- 
I'-.iRcii d(?s]>atch, or by anotficr author in tho pages of such a con- 
tcmptihlf biogniphy as Dalmey’s f/ffti of Jachsm, is a great mistake 
.nrli.-iiically. It will not improlM,bly cauae many readers to imder- 
; i.'itH the militaiT genius of the author wlio is bo jealous of his own 
ivpiitMtkm, and so rcatly to admit disparegement of rivals into hia 
AVith thi« vcuiark ns a gtmeral uccessaiy warning which 
iipplii'S to the whole luno of the book, wo })assto examine its view 
of one of the cliief of tliosf' alhiirfl in which Jiuhnston bore so 
distinguiplu’d a part. 

Ki^e times, as we have seen, the events (>f tlio war brought his 
iinmc into promln«*nce. t hir spaco' will not permit us to go eepa- 
viiifly through these episodes, which aro all voluminoiiflly, though 
bv no nieaiiM proBilv, told by tin* cliief .‘ictor. That of Bull Run, 
which we select from the rest, is nothing short of an admirable 
e vample of what a military nnnvit i vti slioiiid be— sober without dul- 
ne.'AS, and vigorous u jlhoiit any toudi of extravagance. Even here, 
liowever, wo are niado uncoiuroi t-ablv con8ci(»u8 of the author’s 
peculiar bias,b> what seems too much like an attempt to depreciate 
one »)f the mightiest champions of the cause for which Johnston 
fought; so careful is Jm to explain that Jackson's brigado was 
lying down, by its general's onhu’s, to await the cuomy’s artilleiy, 
whiMi it reccivtHl that historic praise from Geneml Boo which gave 
its commander the. nimio of “ WUmowall ” for tho rest of his cai’cer, 
PaBsiug by such blots, tho account deserves closo study. Among 
tho novel jioints brought out is the smallness of the loss — that of 
tho Oonfeclerates, who had hardly any missing,’’ being under 
nineteen hundred, nil told, after u really obstinate and prolonged 
Mrti<m. fouglit at -very close (quarters and against Buperior niuiibers. 
'Phe inference of cimv-»e must bo that tlu* liring of their advcrearie.s 
w.'is singularly wild. 

Tlu‘ simpli* way in svbioh tlio latter lost the tight is too cha- 
racloriidic of raw tro-q^s not, lo afl’ord a useful lesson. As .Tolmston 
clearly .shows, such tacticMl comlMnations us were chwigned on his 
side br«)ke down altoaotUer. The Confederate brigades were 
far too undi.^ciplined, nncl their commandore too niivv to their 
dutio.s, to answer tlio impulse intended to bo given them by their 
chief. McDowell’s simpha* movomoul, the using his Buperior 
numbers to turn that (lank of theirs whi('h lay towards tho 
Shonundoah, from whicli ho rightly judgud thoir reiuforcemeuts 
lo he coming, succeeded perfectly up to a certain point. The 
(.Confederate left was beatf'ii back, and, being unsupported, would 
niidonl»te(lly h.i\e bei'ii driven in but for Jacksvin’s personal exer- 
tions; fur tills was tin' occH^ion on wdiich tlmt general first dis- 
pl.‘i\ed the wondrous gift for leading men in action which John- 
ston fully admits. Once chocked, tho Federals, though in 
gToatly Biiperinv immbi'rs, could not again bo got forward, a fact 
which tlioBo who have servetl with undif'Ciplined troop.s will be 
fully prepared for. They luul lost all huc.Ii orderly formation as 
had been intended, and thoir ^ery n umbers now only confused 
them. .Bj'igade afler brigado id* Johnston’s men (tho tattle wiis 
begiui chioliy liy Boiiurt'gard’s hitherto separate force) now camo 
ill from the Maimssi's railroad. Those who first arrived supjiorted 
Jackson, and .soon enabled him to recover his lost ground. They 
were folioweil by that of Early, the same general who took such Ii 
leading puH in the hi.st year of the Virginian campaigns, and who 
se^mis to have deserved tluis soon a higher reputation than foil to 
his share until Leo .singled him out for dotached command. The 
rest of tho story nuiy be given in tho uarratora o-wn clear 
Bentonces : — 

III the iiienntiinf Cnlom*! Ik-u-ly came upon the (kid with his brigade. He 
W.1.S instriiclcil by me, to move uroiiud our left, to form facing the Fodernl 
right (lank, and fall upon ii. (bi llio Avay ho was reinforced by five com- 
panies of cavHlry, eommnndf'd by Colonel Stuart, mid a battery. Tlfirouelied 
tho position inteudetl just when Mm Federal wniy, refomiod, was apparently 
about to resume the olVcnsive, and nssaik'^l its exposwl flanks. Tn« attack 
was eoTiduetod with teo mueJi skill and courage to he fora moment donbifuL 
The Federal right wq.s at oneo thrown into inffifiwion. A general advance 
of the Confederate line, directed by General Jleauregard, completed our sue- 
j ee.ss, and terminated the battle. Tlic right of tho Ftwienil army fled in wild 
eonfusiou from tho field toward Sudley Ford, whilo (ho centre ond loft 
m.'uvlu'd off hiislily by (he turiipiko toward Onttevillc. It was then 
twenty mliiute.s before live oYlnck. 

It would bo nn instructive lesson to coruparo Jobnaton’s imvor- 
nishod account of the (light and pursuit that followed with iho 
celebrated picture of it in tho Times j which brought so much 
odium on Mr. JtiiSBell, and le<l to liis retirement from his 
duties. Our author, no doubt, has in view iho charges after- 
wards heaped on himself by the non-comhatant critics who 
condemned his partial use of his victoiy, and tho want of energy 
which provontea liw reaping Iho fruila of it in tho capital. Of 
course, therefore, he is not careful to put the moral slate of his 
enemy at tho lowest ; whilst the English writer, with an oye to 
pictorial effect, mode the moat of the ugly foaturtss whieh mark 
every |)anic of a large armed body. The" truth lies undoubtedly 
somewliero between the two^ And if Johnston isvuccessfnl inthow- 
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city It ]» nuito true that his horse were inaoeciuato lor ima , mo ume m u«»i»uuoui.7. ov,,. jjuimiyira. 

not 'less true that, as he states, infimtry cannot overtoke infantry tho^h personally hrave, was of an easy, gjmcrous temper, and 
who are determined to Kbt away from them. Hut it by no moans inclined to pleasure. He had moral hroi hors, each of wb<ra 
followathatitWQuldnothave Deen possible to push the Federals at endoavourod to set up for hmwelf, and to seize asinuoh »\h ho 

once within the lines already prepared to cover the capital ; or that could, quite hee^Uesa of the lyoims inflicted, upon their brother, 
they would have certainly stood to these had the pursuit lioeu and of the weakness to which they reduced the Mogul throne, 
thoroufflily carried on. Jcdiiirtton’s real defoiico hero is in the con- Tyrants who have swept from hofore them all probable competitors 
duct of his own troops, of whom ho says:— tu the crown have found in the cnHo of Ilmnilyun a WHirant for 


They wore dlsorannizod by victory moro than lliost'. of (In* Uuit<*d 
State*# by defeat, lue Soutlicrn vnhinujcrs believed thui the ohjccti of thi5 
war had been accomplbhod, and that they liod achieved all tluU their 
country required of them. Many thejehov, in i^^noraiu o of their niiJitary 
obllfjationfl, left thn army— not to ivtum. Home hastCMied homo to exhibit 
the trophies picked up on the field. Other.'# left lludr ic>i;iuient9 without 
ceremony to attend to wounded frienda, frequeiilly aeeoinpaiiyun^ them to 
ho.«pilal8 in distant town«i. 

We are sure that these statements, which rcist on oflici.il reports, 
are strictly correct, and Hint exaggerated ideas of tlio victory 
cost the Confederates more men than tJi« Fodeml ni'iny Inat by 
defeat. But when all this is stated it by no means sifttles the 
question in favour of the author’s view, nor pro\es that a steady 
advance would not have been tJio very ho.'^t moim? of clierking for 
thS time that tendency to disperse which olcaiiy did not manift-^t 
itself until the halt was fairh' declared. It seems quite as probable 
that the elation of pursuit might Iulvo supplied for the hour the 
lack of discipline. As to tlic alleged want of proviskuis, the 
Federals were hardly in a condition lo defend their own roiivovs 
and depots; and their aupplie.s were at :iiiy rate never abundant. 
Napoleon, the greatest nniper of victory iIk* \Yorhl e\«*r saw , jse\er 
stayed pursuit for this diilieullv, which indeed allaches imtiimlly 
to all pursuit when hurried. 

The wholo’ of this story of Bull Bun is a mo?1. instruelivc 
lesson, especially to us who are mHinlaiiiing large forces of Volun- 
teers and of voluntarily raised and ill-traineil Militia. It would 
have Wn a priceles.? h'ssoTi, becau.so imi<(ue, had it. not been that 
GanilieUa bas been so good as to repeal llui same iort of iiieideiils 
in thow actions on the Loiro for wliicU he, is hhuued and adinireit 
according to the political predilections ol his eritic.> ratliev than 
thoir military laiowledge. But, though we have thus dwelt on this 
particular part of the history, it is but just to add that .Tohii.ston's 
narrative is at other points hardly le‘<s int(‘r('st,ing, or his defence 
of what be did or lelt tindom^ less able. IJis book is truly a most 
valuable “ contribution to the blstory of the war.” We regret only | 
that it is marred by a controversial mid carping spirit, which, wlido 
abowiug the criticid powers of tbc autlior, lenves tue reader po.ssibly 
more prepossessed against bim tlian the same story would do if 
told by any other band tbiiii that of the able commander who seems 
so ovor-careful of his own reputation. , 


the course they have adopted. Contiimally harassed by his 
brothers, Huniaynn was unablo to ropress the revolts against hia 
rule. The dynasty oveH brown by Ba wr was of Afglian evtftMi- 
tion, and now Slier Sluili, a man of that nation, prudent, bold, 
eutcrpiising, and miftcnipuloiis as to the means by which he won 
success, defmted Humayun in two great battles, and drove him 
out of India. Shov Shall and his sou by their able adraiuisti'atiou 
I'etuinod the throne for their lives during n period of thirtim 
years. Then came a profligate sncccsHor, and t,ho way was opmied. 
ibr the rcitiirn of Ilumilyiiu. In 1555 a.d. ho crossed the Indus, 
defeated the Afghans, uild rocuvered the throne ho had lost liftcott 
yeai’s before. ()nly six nionths afterwards ho fell over the paraixd 
of his palace tind mot his death. 

Humayun wfus succeeded by bis son Aldwr, then but just over 
thirteen years of age. Akbar was born at Uimirkot, iu lae desert 
of Sind, when his father w^as a fugitive, and lie rooidved the imiiaea 
of .lalal-iid-din Mahomed Akbar. I lalf of this nauie— tlic. ti lory 
of (he I'aith” — proved in the end to be singnlju-ly inapplic.'ibJe, but 
lie would lia\e won the tille of Akbir (great) even if it had nut 
be<‘n thus early given to Kim. Fortuiiatoly the voung monarch 
luul an able gmirdian and Minister in the person ol Bainim Khan, 
nn old frhmd <if lii.s fathers. Though defeated, the Afghans w(‘rc 
not vanqiiinhed, nnd they had found a heaven-born gcnw’al in Ibe 
person of a Hindu corn-chandler named Ui'mil, who for a time 


AKnAK, TiiK Gr;r\T :\ro(nT..* 

A new translation of this crlebratf'd work has madi* its 
appearance abnost siniultaneonslv wlh a new volume of Sir 
11 . Elliot’s History, in which tho events of the greater and iiio^t 
impoi'tant part of the reign of the J^lmperor Akbar are narrated in 
much detail. Tho two bool^s I og-i-iher siipjily ample material for .i 
study of the character and instil 11 Lhuw of this lMnjun.s ICinperor, 1 ho 
greatest of all the Mahoiumedfin ruler.v of India. His leign extended 
broin 1556 to 1O05, coiTesponding exactly with that of (^uocn Eliza- 
beth; and not in point of lime only, for it was in eveiy way tho 
most brillkint ora in the annals of India. The history of this reign 
occupies a prominent place in all the gi^ncval histories, but it is 
derived almost exclusively from three contemporary writers —men 
of ditferont positions, cliaracters, nnd feelings, who smroyod the 
character of the monarch under various lights, oiid have luunled it 
down to posterity painted iu hues more or los.s bright. Nizam-ud- 
Dfn, a plain sti-ajghtforward .soldier, has written tlio history of the 
first th:rty-tuglit years of the reigu up to tho time of hi.s own 
dearth, in a manly simple stylo. Abd-ul-Ktidir, or, as ho is called 
iVom liift birthplace, Bndauni, tidopted this history, interspersing it 
with observations and opinions of his owm. Ho vviia n literary man 
of some ability, and onviou:? of the prosperity of more fortunate 
authors; bitter tigainat the Emperor for tlie little patronage he 
bestowed upon him, and os a bigoted Mahommedan espociallv 


swept all bofore him, and occupied Agra, and Dchli. Ikiiriun 
Ivhun and Akbar met Kim on Inu plains of runinat, where tho 
late of India has been so often decided, and lil'mu was de- 
feated, wounded, and token prisoner. Ikirdni Khan urgei'l the 
prince to kill the prisoner, ana w in the merit of slaying an infldel. 
Bui, paid the youth, “ bo is lilllo better tlian a dead itian, how 
can [ strike bnuy If ho had poupo and strength left I might try 
my sword.” Tlio stern guardian had no such generous scruples, 
ami iu.‘#tuiit.ly cut dowu the helple.^s ]}ri.soii(*r. Valuable as were 
the serv ico.^’^of Bairam to the youthful Akbar, Iho Minister’s now^or 
did not endure. Ibr long. j’Je liad been the chief agent in nv 
CY^iablishing tho Mogul tlirono, but bo was proud and hauglfty, and 
bad many enemies. " power was too gn‘ift K^r a subjocl. and 
tho young prince was not of it natiiro to yield lo Iho guidance 
(‘ven of one for whom ho lelt tho highest esteem and gratitude. 
WJien Akbar was eigdiloen thu Minister rt'ceived intimation to 
retire. Enemic.s and injudicious friends workOd ujhiu his w'OimdcHl 
fei lings until ho took up iirnmagamfit iik masliu’, but, after showing 
in a sharp kittle nil his old ability nud coiu’age, ho was made pri- 
soner auu conducttMl to ('ourl, When he was brought into the 
])resviaco of the Emperor thi^ true nobility of tlm young iuoiiarv*h 
shomi fortli. Tho recolle<’tiou of old aflbction and long service 
quenched the finger pxeit»Hl by the lato rebellion. Ho roceived hia 
Isillcn Ministm* with overy maik of respect, loaded him withgifU^ 
and ulTered him a splemlid proviwon in rctireuiouL But tho great 
man’s pride h;wl been too deeply wounded, and ho exprcssiMl hisde- 
tennination tf) perforin the pilgrimage tti Mecca. Ample pro\it»ion was 
made for his journey, but ])eforo he reached the coast lie wfts 
assasainated by an Afghan. He loft a son, quitii a child, whom 
t)(e Emporor took under his special care and brought up. When 
lliis child grew up ho showi'd considerable ability, and under hia 
master’s favimv he ro.so to the dignity his father had held before 
bim, and becumo KhAn-Khutnin, or premier noble of the fcJtHle. 

J^eft to his own guidimiiu, Akbar at onco exhibited that dislini- 
live mark of greatness, the choice of able and fitting officers for 
carrying out his views. 'I’limgrli at this time a sincore. >ivihomrac(lan, 
ho oflended thu bigots of hi.s religion by the toleration he o.vlended 
to his Hindu subjects, by the alliances bo fomed among their 
nobles, and by tho friendship be oxtoudod to tlioae win) served 
him. (Miieffl who at first resisted him woro defeated and won over, 
tbu.^o who hud been hia opponents became hia devoted servants ; 


01 some aomiy, ana cnvioui? 01 me prosperity ot moro fortunate tfto.so wuo miu nceu m» oppononis oecamo devoted servants ; 
authors; bitter iigainat the Emperor for tlie little patronage he they led his nrmios lo victories in the field, and to even greater 
bestowed upon him, and os a bigoted Mahommedan especially triumphs in civil administration. From the first ho endoavourod 
ruHCoroua over the Empror’s wandering from the fold. I^aige to prove that he was no foreigner, and that bo ruled for the 
portions of these two historians appear in Sir TI. Elliot’s volumo. interests of no particular creed or party. Ability and honesty 
The third writer was the Emperor’s friend and Minister, Abu-l wero sure of his favour, whether the owner of thorn wee Musut 
Fazl, the Court historian, whose bulky work, the Akbar-ndma, as or Hindu. This conciliatory spirit whitk he diiiplayed 


work, and i» an Oriental production it hardly deserves tho censure 
it has reemved. Whatever may be thoughtof it, there is no second 
opinion aa to tho merits nM value of his other work, the Ain^i- 


towards his xlmda subjects was of the greatest serrios to hts 
throne, and had a powerful influence In the extensioh and con* 
Holid/ition of his dominions, 

Akbar was a man of great personal comM and bodily aotivity, 
More than one gallant deed is recorded of him ; his endtu-anoe-asa 


ment of Akbar’s redjpi, and would establish his. title to ^ num- amazement asd dismay. He was an able soldier in the field, a 
bend amoi^ wisest and greatest of sovereigns had every other alalltil director in a sic^e ; ho never met with defeat in battle, and 
xncoid of his histerv been swept away, noyer retired baffled from a fortress, although he h^ to deal with 

The chivalrous Baher, after several unsuccessful attempts upon strongest in India. In the early port of his reign he 

^, 1 : — . * • Ijjni some. hard work in repressing several great nobles who rebelled 

• Afn^i-AUarf hf AM Fad* AUami. Trsnslated from the Oridtud Tuettaints imposed upon them by his vigorous Governs 

Pswian by H.Bloomnsnn, M, A., Calcutta Madfiweh, VeK I, Oi^Kmita. mentL His old foes the Afghans retired eastward and gave him 
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many -a eevew Bto-Wle before he could reckon Ben^^al and Orissa 
aa his own. In Malwa ana in the West he had incessant conflicts 
with tile B^Umt prin^. Lower down he conquered Ahmediib&d, 
Surat, find the dominions of the Kin^jfs of Guzerat. Later on he 
aoqaired the territories of the Mahommedan rulers of Ahmodnujqjrer. 
On the Ijforth he conquered Ooshmire. So that at his death his 
dominions extended from Oashmire and Oandahar on the North to 
the^iBQasts of the J 3 ay of Ben;ral, to Ahtnednugj^er, South, in the 
Deccan, and to the coast of Guzerat on the West. One ^reat dis- 
aster happened to his anus, in the same country where liia ICnfflish 
successors suflered a dire reverse two conluries and a half after- 
wards. Mis generals led his armies into the inouuifiins of Swiit 
against the Yusufzdi Afghdns, who encountered thorn in the de tiles 
and cut them up with a loss of 8,ocx> men. 

In his family relations Akbar was kind and aminbli'. TTis 
younger brother who obiainod Cabul invaded his territories iiiid 
showed anything but a brotherly feeling, but,althoiigii overpowered, 
ho Was tieatea with great lenity. Ilia nuj'ses and his 
brotbers were raised to wealth and dignity, and his own mother 
received from him the greatest veneration. When sho died at u 
good old age he was deeply athicted, and as an aflectionate &on ho 
oischarged the pious duty of pkicing his own shoukler to her bier 
and assisting to bear it mr some paces. lie was not hap])y in his 
children. Two of them died before him from excessive drinking, 
and JahAngir, who succeeded him, and who endeavoured to sup- 
plant him in his lifetime, was also an excessive drinker. The 
accounts given of his' potations are almost iuoiL'lililo, and nothing 
but an iron constitution could liavo saved him from lieconiing an 
early victim to this Vice. 

The Ain-i-AkhaHy op Inst itii tea of Akbar, now translnted afresh 
by Mr. Blochmann, was translatod into English at tlie clo.se of ihe 
huAt century by Gladwin. His version, though very meritorious fur 
the time, was imperfect and often incorrect. The wonder is limt 
it was so good aa it was, for the work abounds with tecdtincal aiul 
obscure terms ; and in the opinion of native w^riters the style is not 
intelligible to the generality of readers without great dilliculty. 
The translation now' presented to us exhibits the must enreful 
labour and critical scholarship, and it is illustrated with elaborate 
notes which testify to the wide reading and diligent le.-Aeareh of 
the author. The work is di\ ided into five books, ‘‘ and is in fact 
an Administrative Report and Statistical Uet urn of the Govern- 
ment aa it was about 1590, A.n.” Abii-l Fazl s ofticial position 
gave him full possession of all the materials necessary for the 
compilation of such a work, and it is evident ih.ii although many 
hands must have worked upon it, the whole was designed, moulded 
iii/to shape, and revised by one governing spirit; — 

Tho first of Us five Iwwkn'treflts of Akbar’s hoiisohold and (’omt, and <yf 
the Emperor hltn‘*elf, tho huul of ovitv drpartnwnt. . . . I’he si^eond book 
treats of tho servants of the throne, the niilitarv and <‘ivil soi vioos, and tho 
fittonriantB at Court, whose litorarv genius orimnn ;il skiJl u lii^ns 

' from the cnoourogoment of the l*'mp‘'rur, and mIio in llndr fuiu icllect a 
brilliant light on (ho GoveinnioiU. J’lio third book is drvottul to 

ivguhitions fur the Jndid.'d and exorulive (k'partinmts, tho e.-tablidiniont of 
A new and moro practical era, tlic survey of the land, the tribal divi'^ioin, 
and ihe rent-roll of the great I’inanee Mini'^tcr (the Hindu Jtaja 'J’odai 
Mai), whose name has become provcrhial in Imlis. 'i'lu* fourth book treats 
of the social condition ami literary nctiviiy, r.s|)rciallv lu pluIoMiphy and 
law, of the Hindus, who form the bulk of the population, and inA\l«Hc 
political advimcenicnt the Emperor saw the guinnntee ot' the .stability ot liis 
roalm. There arc also a few eh.iptcrs on the foreign invaders of 1 mini, on 
distinguislieU travellers, and on MahoininedHii saints and the sects to wbieli 
they respectively belong. 'I'he tilth hook contains the moral sentences and 
epigi’ammntical Raymgsjobsei'votions, and vulcsof wisdom of the JCuiperor, 
which Abii-l Fu/l has gathered as the disciple gathers the Kiiying'> of the 
master. 


Tho matters relating to tho mint and coinage como very early in 
tho work. The various olFicora and worktuun aro named, their 
duties are datailod, and the pay of each is specified. The various 
methods of testing the purity of tho metalfe are tlieii desorihed, next 
tho processes of refining, and then the mode of extmeting silver 
from gold. All this is done in ininiile detail, and illustrative 
drawings oro added oicliihiting tho variou.s workmen engaged in 
their respectivo operations. Next comes a description of the \ arions 
coins, Spccif^ng tho shape, weight, value, and legends of each. 
Lastly^ the allowance to bo made for deterioration of the coinage 
by wear and tear. Every department, both public and public, is 
gone through in the stune oxluiusti vo manner. Tho goneral arrange- 
inenta of the Imperial kitchen ore described ; then follows a list of 
recipes for dishes, and priced lists of the various provisions, pre- 
parations, and fruits, forming a complelo price currcnit of the tune. 
The royal stables for elephants, hor^, camels, and other animals 
are passed under review, and the accounts oxhibit a minute ac- 
quaintance with tl\o habits and peculiarities of each. Circum- 
stantial particulars aro ^givon respecting the gestation of the ele- 
phant, wWh can only have been arrived at by many post-mortem 
examinatiotis. The second book contains tho regulations relating 
to the army in every bmnch, to hunting, to amusements, and many 
other subjects too numerous to notice. We will only extract a 
notice of the Imperial harem 

The largo number of women — a vexatious question even for gi ent states- 
mQn--fujmUhed Hin Mqjesty with an opportunity to display bis wi-Kloin. . . 
He has made a Inrgo ouclosure with fine buildiiij^ inside wdiero be rofMxies. 
Though there are more than five thousand wunieb, be has given to each a 
separate apartment. He has also divided tboin iiuo sections, and koepv them 
attentive to their dntwa. Soveral chaste women have been ap[xiinted os 
Sttperiptendenta o>'er each section, and one has been selected for the duties of 
writer. Thus, as in the iinpcriiU oflitxiB, everything ia here also in profier 
ordOr, The aalartw are sufiioiently liberal. 'N<»t counting the preseuU 
which Hia Ml^eSty miMt genvrously he.stows, tlie women of the higln xt rank 
leqeive from t,6^o to i,oa& i iqKxs J>or mensem. Some of tho sorvunta havo 


from fiftv-oqp to twenty, others from forty to two rupees. . . . llio in- 
sidc'uf tiio haivm is giiaiiW by sober and active women j the mo«t trnaty 
of Uicm arc jilspod about the apurtmontfl of His Majesty. Outhiik* if the 
cnclo'*urc the eiimudi'i arc placed, ami at a proper distance there is a fnlthfUl 
guniil of Ihiiputs bcvoTid wliom nn^ the i>ortci*a of the gates, HesMc.s, on 
all four sides tlu re are guards of nohlo->, giinrdsmeii, uiid other troops accord- 
ing to their ninks. 

The laLit section of tho present voluiuc contains lists of tho 
gramleos of the Empire, the learned men of the time, the poots, 
ami ilm Jiiipcrial musicians. The list of grandees compriBos 415 
nobles, and Mr. Hloiduniuy.i has collected from dilleront som-ccs n 
great amount of iuloriiiation respecting them, so that tho list has 
beenexpaudtMl into a Biographical Dictionary and Oomplote Voerago. 
The noticcH of tho learned men are, from the scarcity of the mate- 
rials, much more brief. In the notices of tho poots Abd-l Eazl 
has given many spt'cimens, which Mr. JUochmann has translated 
into prose. y\t tin', head of the poets stands Abu -1 FazTs own 
brother Faizi, who is oven now repuUid as tho second poet of 
India. In introducing some specimens of his brother’s compositiou 
the author thus gracefully relei's to them : — 

Should Imiirc yiennil, and my heart turn to uorldly omipntion'i, T would 
tolleul wMiio of tho excfil lent writings of this unnvnllvd author of the age, 
and galhei with the eye of a jealoiw entiv, yet with the hand of a fi icnd, 
homo of hb vcr.sii.H. Uut now it i*! brotlicrly love— a love which dooa not 
travel along the road of critical nicety —that coininanda me to write down 
some of his vorsi's. 0 

^Ir. Bloclimann has also colloclml mimeroiis passages relating to 
the religions opinions of Akbar, and this is j?o curious a matter 
that we propose to notii;e it on a I'utine occfibion. 

The second volume of tho work will be even more iuterostiiig 
tlian the prchcnt one, for it xvill contain tho regulations for tho 
judicial and revenue administration of tho Empire. The revenue 
settlement was made under tho direction of the celebrated Hindu 
financier, Ibija Totlar Mai. Tlie name of this Minister i$ still 
familiar to all concerned in the land revenue of India, and hi.s 
Tuniilr Jama, nr Settlement Holl, is conlinmiUv relcrred to as nn 
Huthoritv. We wish Mr. lUoclmiami good speed in tho completion 
of his work. 


LIFE OF JOTIX CLOWl’kS.* 

OT. .lOlTN’S CIIUROH, Manchester, fir one hundred and five 
O years- from its consecration in 1769 to May 1874 — knew 
only two rectors. Tim (irst of tlv'sc, Jolm Clow os (born 1743, 
dying 1831), who occupied tho inciiinbeiicy sixty-two yours, 
is tho subject of tho memoir before us. It is not, however, as a 
minister of the Churcli of England that it has been thought de- 
sirable to rescue his namo Iroui the common lot of oblivion, but 
ns an ardent ili3ci]de of Emaiuud Sw'edenborg, a translator of his 
works inid exponent of his doctrines. It is not easy to uiidcratand 
why this endeavour, if iimdt' at all, was not made earlier, but wc 
do not pretend to be in the secret. s of llie ]>ody whoi 9 e interests are 
involved in the puhlicatiou. Small sects must be excused if they 
iimkc nmc.h of well-born adherents, and Mr. Clown's, of respectable 
family and highly educiiLcd, Jvightli Wrangler and Fellovv of Trinity, 
well received in soeiety and eoininemoratcd by De Q.uincey in his 
recollections of his boyhood as holy, apostolic, the most saint- 
like of all human beings I have Itnown llirougli life,” is a namo 
which naturally they would not willhigly let die out of their 
annals. Yet, For want of a c.ipahle, biographer, there seemed danger 
of this. A certain Mr. Ilarnsuii, a fellow-disciple, and at the same 
time a inembm* of Die Society of Friends, had indeed collected 
materials immodiiicely after his death, hut modestly left it to 
others to make a picture of his skolch. No personal acquaintance 
of Mr. Clowc.s having olfered to do this, the present editor has 
complied with the wish of friends who think the time has come 
when the life and sentiments of .fohn Clowes will meet with 
candid and thoughtful consideration. 

We cannot say that to ourHelves Mr. Clowes's recorded tlioughts 
and utterances, apart from his perponal presence, c^xitv much 
weight, or seem to deserve the enort made to perpeluate thorn ; 
but, AS a study, he himself illustrates in a marked manner the imioi;! 
that may exist between wild enthusiasm in things spiritual and 
worldly wisdom and tact in temporAlities — a union also coii- 
^icuouB in tho great leader of the sect, Swedenborg himself. 
To almost any other man it would not have been easy to hold his 
benefii’w between the attacks of his orthodox brolher clei^y ou the 
one hand and the provocations of hia moro eager co-religion- 
ists on the other, who were constantly ^urging upon him the 
duty of breaking away from a Church whose creed he re- 
pudiated. But, whether ho was aware of this influence or not, 
his whole nature recoiled from sinking into the Insigniflcance of a 
petty wict with its moeting-house ip- (ireat Eostcheap ; and he was 
able without a moment’s misgiving to reconcile duty, interest, 
and inclination. Bishop Porteus, probably unwillingly .enough— 
for he had recently been engaged in a proposal to protnote a review 
of the Liturgy and Articles in order to diminish schism and .sepa- 
ration — was compelled to summon him to answer charges agliinst 
doctrines preached from his pulpit. But he succiheded in sn^thing 
away difiiculties that were not then uppermost in tho Bishops 
mind ; and so r^resented the Swedenbor|{an standpoint of ** Christ 
the only God ” (den^ring the doctrine of three Persons), as well aa 
other points of difi'erence, behaved towards his diocesan with so 
much deference, and caught the moment with such tact wlien the 

• Lijh ofthf Jlei). John Clowet. Edited by Theodore Compton. London; 
Longmans & Co. 
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Bishop had had enough of it, that he ww dismissed with no other 
censure than a caution to be prudent and circumspect in his con- 
duct, for he had enemies 5 not a very handsome way of putiiiw 
it towards the orthodox party, if tie epithet was ^ so appM, 
of which we cannot however be sure. Whatever it was, this 
is all. to be called ‘‘persecution^* that Mr. Olowes ever re- 
ceived for bis opinions item Ohurchmen. It is asserted indeed 
that many years after this, in 1804, IHtt offered him a 
bishopric. It does not do to accept such statements without 
investigation ; but if the offer was made, it must have been in 
ignorance, and could not possibly have bwn accepted. The ob- 
jections and arguments of those who called u][>on him to secede 
were still more easily settled ; for, “ pondering on the subject 
whether he should resign his cure of souls in order to devote 
himself to the translation of tho eight quarto volumes of Sweden- 
borg’s Arcana CaMia, ho was made fiou-siblo of the proaonce of 
an angelic society from whom there seemed to be an internal com- 
munication, “ Do not do it ; wo will help you.” That the work 
was done very indiflbreutly, in spite of this assistnnee, wo are left 
to gather elsewhere from the editor’s own admi-aaion; but if tho 
angels once told him to keep his living, nothing more could pro- 
pc^ bo said to dissuade him from it. 

II10 sudden transition from Clowes a Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity to the Swodenborgian visionaiy is so strange tluit wo may 
regret that nothing is told of the nature of the illness which 
brought it about, lie himself, in an autobiographic notice w'ritten 
in the third person, speaks of a “process of bitter sufforing,” 
of an illness so alaniiing as to slop the career of worldly purposes, 
overturning all his projects of human greatness and leaving 
him prostrate in mind and body ; but wo can only guess what 
share the mind had in tho collapse. It left him willing to 
accept tho incumbency of the new parish church of St. .John, 
■which a year before he had declined as bdow his pretensions, 
lie certainly seems to have regarded himself as remarkable on 
very sm^l recorded grounds. “Perhaps,” ho says, “no Chris- 
tian minister ever entered upon the sacred dutios of his calling 
under circumstances more singular, and in some rcispccts mort; 
apparrijitly unpropitious. Ilis tlieologiail researches had been 
very limited, and his religious views wore accordingly very 
imperfect, lie had indeed read the ’rhirty-niue Articles, and ho 
had perused some of tho more distinguislied aullinrs who en- 
deavour to explain and conlirni that code of doctrine, Jhit this 
was all.” A man must have a very decided tui*n for singularity 
who believes himself to be separate and apart from bis fellows on 
theso grounds alone. lie throw himself into liis Btudies with 
energ}', however, till a glance into Law’s Chrifiiian rerfa/wn 
and a further study of that author led him tu tlic pcrns,al of oilier 
mystical wiatera. With theso ho was satislicd till, “visiting a 
gentleman of Liverpool possessed of an ample fortune and loistue, 
he was introduced by him to the writings of Swedenborg.” ] 

It was this gentleman, a Mr. IloughUm, who informed Clowes 
that John AVeslev, when on a visit to him, had, shortly after tho 
death of Swedenborg, “ declared to him in the most holcmn manner 
that we might burn all the old books of theology, for (rod had sent «i 
teacher from Heaven, and in the writings of Sweileiiborg wo might 
loam all that is necessary for us to liiiow.” Wo quote this as 
showing how unsafe as mediums of information are all visionary 
enthusiasla. For Wesleys real ojnnion of Swedenborg may be 
gathered from his account of liim in the Arviuiian Magazine for 
1783, quoted by 31 r. AVhite, iSwedenborgs recent biogranber. 
After giving an account of the “llaron's” vhit to lOngland, 
when he lodged at one Mr. Brockmer's, in vvhoso house he had 
a violent fever, “Wesley goes on to relate that in the height 
of this fever, being totally delirious, lie broke from Mr. Broek- 
mor, rail into tho street stoi’k nalo’d, proclaimed himself the 
Messiah, and rolled himself in the mire,’^ adding, “ I suppose he ' 
dates fi'om this time his admission into the society of angels. From 
this time we are undoubtedly to date that peculiar ppeciea of in- 
sanity vvhicli attended him, with scarce niiy intermission, to the 
day of his death.” Mr. Clowes di<l not, however, read the work 
recomnier.ded to him by tliis friend of ample fortune till, in the 
autumn of the same 3'ear,when on ii visit to Uic Bight ITonourablo 
John Smyth, ho opened the long-neglected volume and happened 
to cast his eye upon the term “Hivimmi Humanuni” — woivls 
which a few days later threw him into “ a vision of Divine glory 
visible to the 'sohses, repeated at intervals,' uurl kindling in liiiu 
an ardent desire to peruse f era Vhridimua J^oUyio ^' : — 

The perusal of the Tme CJiriUinn Ihiifjwn^ tho J;Lst of Swodoriliorg's vrorliM. 
wns .spwMlily followed by tliiit of hi.s troatiso on Ilmvm ami IhU^ the 4 *x|h)- 
sition of tlic Books of (aenosis and Kxodiia entitled Arcana Ca’ktfla^ the 
Af^calgptit Itevdata^ and the treati*^'^ on tlm Divine Love .and 
JHoive rravidenee, and Conjugal Lwe, Then) voluminous work.*<, with 
other minor trocts by the sanio author, were sueeessively read, or rather de- 
voured, says the autobiograplicr, and as « on.stiiiit)y excited wonder, delight, 
and cdiflcatioii. 

Wo need not tell our renders that many of Swedenborg’s writings 
ore anything but edifying to the uninitiated, Sumo were indeed 
pronounced by Swedish authority unfit for publication : but there 
is always a way of getting over such things. To Mr, Clowes 
Sweiideboig was the aun, all other teachers being at best but stars 
and moon. 

We have gathered that tlm process of hia acquaintance with 
Swedenborg was under distinpuished patronage;, it naturally 
Mows that the converts to. Olowes was most solicitous to make 
were aU from the higher blasses of society. He is inde^ assumed 
to be the apostle for these circle.?, for we rcjul of a “ gentleman of 


landed properU in Cheshire who distinctly heard in the night a 
voice saying ‘ Go to Mr. Clowes,* ’* .He writes to a friend in. 1S08 

In the course of last month 1 spent a oharming fortnight vrith inv*frlend 
Mr. U— , who married a obiter of lord Derby, and bhth ha and liiiH ladv', 
and a numeroua family of young ladioa and gentleman, are devout rovcims 
of the Kew Jcrusaleui. 

The editor does not venture to confirm this statement, but owns 
that th(3 effect of his teaching was too much like that of a poplar 
sermon ; bpt it tells something for charm of manner, and perhaps 
a sort of eloquence, that a strong impression was produced ; and ol ' 
course, unless the name of Swedenborg was given, hie hearers may 
not have been at all aware what he was t^hing. One of Mr. 
Olowos's correspondents is a widow lady in some way connected 
with the Court. To her ho .writes, 1809 ; — “ You do not say 
whether you communicated any of our enlightened author’s works 
to llio young I’rincepscs. Perhaps it might not bo prudent ; but 
still it appears to mo that their piety might possibly bo confirmed 
by such communications. I sliall esU^m it as a particular favour to 
1x3 indulged with what further intelligence you may receive on 
this interesting subjoct.” However daring it man may be in 
the introduction of startling doctrine and new light, tlioro is 
no escaping ‘ tho spirit of the ago wo live in. Mr. Olowos’s 
loyalty recalls tho day when kuigs and courts were shrouded 
in a glory and mystery which ro}altv lias since taken pains 
to dispel. His rt^flections on tho sad condition of George 
HI. are of tho tritest to our ears, but may , have conveyed to 
those he addressed ideas which they would hardly have basuTdod 
on their own account . “ What you say of tho Boyal Family,” ho 
writes, “and pa^;ticnlarly of the "King, is pio.st affecting, and pre- 
sents us with many edifying and important lesfions. For how 
convincing is it, that no station here below is exempt from trial 
and trouble, and that neither tho bars nor the guards even of a 
palarto c.*m keep out allUction.” This tone towards rank falls in with 
the spirit of the founder of the sect. ISwodenborg had a king 
(Charles XII.) for his patron, and it was through his fiather’s 
persevering importunity tliat the family got ennobled. Hence the 
title of Baron, so fondly given by bis followers, though we believe 
tho act 6f ennoblement confers no” title, but only a seat in the House 
of Nobles in Ibo Swedish Diet, which consists of 2,000 members. 

Mr. Clo Wes's qualities were such as exactly fitted him for the 
double part ho had to play. Ho was a visionary, but with no turn 
for oxlravngniice in conduct. Nomau has a fine person and manner 
witliout btdng inlluendiil in conduct by them. The gift of pleasing 
tells both wavs. Swedenborg was the roverso of ascetic, and Mr. 
Clowes’s ovvji uaturo was genial and indulgent. Ho had, it sfioms, 
in youth n«*arly fallen a victim to Iho attractions of n lady after- 
wards well known in Scotch literary circles — Mrs. Fletcher, mother 
v'f I^ady Davy ; but foiuid out iu'good time that she was alvei^y 
engaged. For the remainder of his long life ho was content with 
the general good will of the sex, by whom ho peems to have at once 
been pettcil and reverenced. He \va.s iho sort of man to receive 
a<hlreHHe8 and presentations from all parties, Thus we read on 
the ocension or tho sect’s nnxiting at Jlawlvstouo, the seat of Sir 
Bichard Hill, on their first annual gathering, that the two youngest 
ladies of tho company presoutcil him with a golden cup and cover 
in comniein oration of his translation of tho Arcana Calcstia ; 
while his parishionora were not behindhand with their testimony 
to his luerits, presenting him with his own jiortmit and a tablet by 
Flaxinan (also a Swedenborgian), in which the rector is represented 
instructing a group of chitoen, There is one characteristic of a 
which Mr. Clowes, could not escape. The jokes of small secte 
are small, and hia are of the smaltesl. The following “emort 
sally ” might, we think, have slept tho sleep which is the common 
doom of wit, “ This is excoUent lea,” said one of tho party to tho 
lady who was presiding, and wJio had lately been Mr. (jlowcs's 
companion and housekeeper. “Y'es,” said he, giving her' a signi- 
ficant look. “ Mrs. U. makes very good tea— at an ipn.’* Then, re- 
collecting that ho might lx? thought te have gtuie too far, he added, 
“ Aye, and in liei uwn hoiibe, too.” Nor are they alwnjs aa free 
from vulgaiity as tliis innocent specimen : — - 

I roineinber an lUKurnentativJi opiiister^ripc in yenrswlio luiil been Addicted 
to Culvinisin, luid puz/.ling in iM’It' by 'liiiph»g mt«> Jivieck^nljorg’s works, 
was imxioiis to .state Inn perpkxitks to Mr. (Towv^. l^r voice Ix'Uig uttEAnce 
to him, and cunseijiii'nllv inaudiblp, anolhcT lady, who had his car, kindly' 

intcrpiiM d, iiil'ojmnur Inm Hint Miss wlsln-d to toll him that aho hinl 

been ideaaed w ith the trcnci.w on ffcaven and Util until she come to the 
stati'uient tliiit lloavL’ii is iu the luiinnu I'onn, and isj called tho iha^dMun, 
Turning ill'll anil V towar'ht tho inquirer, lio said, Hu! you did not like a 
man, I Mip|)U‘ie ? Tliis was delivered iu a tenc ro comic, and with a Took 
so plu>'ful and arch, to be quite irresistible. An ijncontrojlublo laugh burst 
from idl Hides. 

While giving at full length De Quinccy's recollections of Mr* 
Clowes, the editor allows m to gather that in hia estimate of 
character, as well as in his fiction of Clowos's extreme age at the 
time of their interview, Do (^uincey was mistaken. Instead of being 
eighty in 1802, ho was only eixty-nino, and, so far from leading the 
lilb of a hermit, he was open to all the pleasures of society. It 
is rather an amusing illustration of an opium-eater’s memory to 
find him describing with somewhat tumid eloquence the stained 
glass of the library where their last meeting took place, when it 
turns out tliat the libraiy never had coloured windows at all. 
Some painted glass hod roon sent to Mr. Clowes by a gratefrJ 
refugee and ,pwt into a church window. Its “ grand emblaaonrios ” 
vferc in keiming with tho “ venerahlo figure and saintly coun- 
tenance ” which ho pictures, and ho saw them not where they w-era, 
but where they ougjit to have been, . Still we think it illiberal in 
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the editor, after taking fhU advantage of a record so itn]^rtant 
to the present fiune of his subject, to hint that prohawy Mr, 
Olowes' thought the bookiah boy somewhat of a boro. 


MR. SM 1 T&* 


I T would save xu)t a little awkwardness to the reviewer if every 
now wnter were to hoist his coburs at once and say to 
what sex he belongs. Women, when they take to writing, so often 
aiToct a maacuHne style, so often deal with subjects which once 
were left entirely to men, that it has become no easy matter hj 
decide whether an author is male or female. The critic has 
often no help for it but to sottlo ’the point at u gue^^s, unless 
indeed, by a careful avoidance of pronouns and tho uw* of tbo 
common term ** autho^” ho cun escape committing hinj^t^lf to un 
opinion ei&er way.^ It would bo very convonionl, however, us 
long as this affectation of mystery prevails, if a short Act were 
passed to the effect that, in all reviows of hooks, wherever the word 
” he” occurs it shall ho understood also to imply “ she.” Jn the 
case of the novel before us wo uro not a little perplexed on this 
very point. We rather incline to tho opiiiion that it is written 
by a lady. As wo have no certainty about the matter, we 
shall nevertheless, out of respect to tho rule of the old 
'grammarians, assign it to the moro woriliy gender. Mr. L. B. 
Wolford then has written a story which, ihouArh disagrooiibh*, 
shows nevertheless a good deal of clevertieas. riu re arc too iiuuiy 
bad people and too many vulgar people to make it very pleasant 
reading, though the hero is a g»iod man uud tlio huii)Ino becomes a 
good woman. Like most othor novels it is a great deal too long, 
for though it is published in two volumes, it could by the priutt*r s 
art very easily have been made to fill three. In point of Engli.^h 
it is certainly bettor written than the majority of the stories that 
come boCore uB,thoujgh tho author has his trips in language us well 
as tho rest. He wntes in one phice how “ an undercurrent gave a 
depth to the drama,” and in another place how betwetm tho hero 
and the heroine “ hud arisen a sudden cloud— a cbjud so thundery, 
80 dangerous, so close at hand that she felt uuahle to cope with 
it, unless she had support.” It i.n hard,” we read in unothev 
passage, “ if a man may not have hia pheasanL-shooling because 
the girls are bad style.'’ All writers of tlio present day, from 
the poets downwards or upwards, havo so got hold of tho word 
fiupreinoly ” that we hardly venture to ohje( i to it. U is, how- 
ever, only within tho last few years that a nmu*, like tho Lady 
Sau&onaen of this story, has loved her husband supremely. Th'* 
following paragraph, if not bad stylo like tho girls, is at all 
events bad grtunmar 

The consequence was, that in most, plane, s the fri/ettes bt'iwith were alLo- 
geUior laid We; and that whero tins was not thu they >v.re only 
covered by thin streaks of hair, few .‘ind far botwcoii, and that fiair bring of 
a light saudy buo, Very distinguiiliable from tho frui«i*w(n’k. 


The full title of tho story, as our roudora may have noticed, is 
Mr, Smith; a Part of his Ufc. We nevor know a cswe of a boro 
of whose life an equally snnill part was told. Mr. 8mith is in- 
troduced to the riiactcr us a man of fifty. Of hia onrlior ytsars we 
hear next to nothing, and ho lives so short a while after tho in- 
troduction that of his later life there is not very much to tell. 
The scene opens in n country villago, where a largo house has uist 
boen built and is only waiting for the arrivrd of its owner, olr. 
Smith. Of him nothing is known, and great is tho disappoint- 
ment, nay, even tho indignation, among tho tradesmen wlieii the 
news spreads that Iiq i.s an old bachelor. Tho butcher heads 
the clamorous crowd and plnjs the part of tho hirst Citizen. 

There was rooms in tho Jiousc,” he said, that ought to have 
been family rooms. There was rooms as meant roast beef, ami 
there was rooms as muaiit saddles of mutton and sweetbreads.” 
When Mr. Smith carnw down to occupy his house, the butcher re- 
commenced his grumbling 

What WAH a Mr. Smith lo him? ITo, didn't want ini Mr. Sinitb'^. Mr. 
Smith, indeed I ^Yhy, the very name Smith had a n*;;itlar lannly smind. 

A Mrs. Smith, a voting Smith, the Mi>4 Smiths, Hobby Smith, .Ia«‘k 
Smitli, Joe Smith, the Smith’s baby, nml the Smith’s governess, seemed to 
him OTily the proixir Smith conneeium. 

In the village there wore two sets of sisters who play a great part 
in the aU)ry. These were the three Miss Tolletous, who were 
pretty and clover, and the two Miss Hunts, who were plain and 
etupid. Tho live girls 'were alike in this, that they w'ore all 
gifted with a 'wonderful amount of low cunning and unusual 
powere of l;fing. They wero moroiner all equally desirous of 
getting married. Their characters arc drawn no doubt with a 
good deal of cleverness, and one of the five, tho Jioroine, as 
wo have said, gets l>otter as tJio story goes on. But clever 
liars like the pretty Miss Tollctons, or stupid liars lilre the 
vulgar Miss Hunts, do not afford the most iinjiroving, or indeed 
the most pleasant, study. Helen Tolletoii, the eldest of the 
three sisters, soon makes up her mind to win Mr. ynuth, while 
Mr. mid Mrs, Hunt, with oven greater rapidity, make up their 
mind that the future Mrs. Smith shall be their daughter 
Maria. With a great deal of dexterity, the Tolleton girls 
manage to hoodwink Mrs. Hunt and to moKO her believe that it 
is Maria whom Mr. Smith is Cf»urting. He, however, in a grave 
middle-aged way has boen groatly struck with Helen, and is utterly 
unaware of Mrs. Hunt’s manoeuvring. As lor Helen, tho more she 
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sees of his simple honourable character the mote she admires it, 
fill at last she grows ashamed of the thoughtless follies of which 
she had been ifuilty. There was a wicked Ookmel Avtoun with 
whom, when but soventoen years old, she had gone ftr in flirting- 
Ho is one of those unnatuml monetoie who happily only exist m 
imaginations that are not quite so wholesome as mi^t Do wished* 
Yearn before the atory opens he had, by his high-eoundin^ name, 
his sparkling uniform, his fair moustache,” won the affections of 
the lady to whom Mr. »Smith was at the tinjo engaged. He had 
proved a brutal buMband, but, for the sake of his ill-used wife, Mr, 
SifiiLh did not breiilt off with him. The Colonel, having robhetl 
Jiiin of liis inifltress, went on at cards and billiainls to swindle him 
out of his moiity 

(kikmri A vlonn was riiuqintit. IIa wa*! not rich, but over and above tho 
plyjLsiive of having reiTiturfonicuti to a abort ptir^e, it was a most de- 
lightful occupation of Ida tuhiiits to lake in the luau to whom bo bore no 
malice. 

It wan charming to bo able to tell Euimelinc of the last riic lie bad taken 
out of tliat simpleton— her buucntod bridegroom ; to winder how she liad 
really not licen rarhi'i- asiitaiiiod of aelccting such an imbeciU*, hannlo.sa 
though be wjh; to siipjiose that it might luive been a case of “birds of a 
teatber ; ” ami then to grin and jeer at her with his Moiling r«*d lips, and bid 
h. r go and sefk till* society of such a congenial spirit, for he wiW sitk of 
keeping company with babies out of long clotiies. 

Mr, Tollot-ou, four years hofore tho story opens, had taken hia 
daughtor Helen to visit at this monster’s house, at the time vyben 
Mr.9. Ayti nin was confined by sickness to her room. Though Helen 
acted ^erv improperly, yet. as soon as sbo saw the man’s utter 
wickedness she find iiisi.stcd on her father's taking her home at 
once. .Shortly alter Mr. Smith had come to his new houf<e and 
was beginning to pay ntterilions to Helen, Colonel Aytoun visits 
in tho neighbourhood. Tie tbinjts be has a bold on her imd can 
get her into bis power. She meefs his advances with spirit and 
indigiialion, uml takes tho best stop possible by making fin uuaskod- 
for confes.'^iou to Mr. Smith of tho follies of which she had been 
guilty in her girlhood. Tie forgives her, and would at once have 
proposed to liev had he not thought that it was iiuposeihle that so 
beautiful and 5ouug .'i lady would marry a man of fifty. If Mr. 
Wallbrd lives till lie has see u perhaps the double of tho years of 
wliicli he can now bnasl, he will not make a iimii of fifty m diliidcnt. 
b’ifty for a man, we are ready to maintain — and ho by that time will 
inainlain too-— is not an age which is separated by any great gulf 
from youth and heroim‘9. A miiu of fifty, ho should remember, is 
only reiiiovejl by one year from a man ot forty-nine, and a man in 
the fortie.s is in the very prime of life, find Mr. Smith been 
si.vty it would blue been quite another thing. Mr. Smith then, 
in despair of getting that for wdiicb he bad not the coui’age to 
nsk, leaves Jiis house and sets out once moro on his travels, 
'W'hile Helen, ihat she may dilli'i* as 'W'idely ns possible from her 
lover, sprains her ankle badly and gets cunbned to her couch. A 
winter passes aw^ay and Mr. Smith returns to Loudon. There he 
meets the wicked (jolonel, who had suspocted his attachment to 
Helen, and is determined, as ho cannot got her for himself, to bhist 
her reputation with her lover. Ho invites him to his house, where 
he meets Lord Sauffreiiden and Captain 'VVoilwmod, both of whom 
knew Helen. \Ve must hero remark that neither Mr. Smith nor 
two men so honourablo as t liese art descrilx'd as having been would 
ever havo dined with such a scoundrel ns the Colonel. But tho 
necessities of tho slory, while on tho ono hand they re- 
quire that Aytoun should be a monster of iniquity, ou the other 
hand domaml that he should be ou terms of intimacy with good 
men. Tho whole account of the dinner party whore he tries to 
ruin Helcu’.s reputation is ns outrageous a piece of writing as wo 
have over come across. Mr. Smith avows his intention of at once 
going off and olVering his hand lo Helen. Ho is accepted, and 
ovcrylhing would liave gone off merrily enough — for Helen, by tho 
help of her sprained ankle and her memory of this high-minded 
single gcntlcnian, had during his absence become not unworthy of 
him — if tlie author liad not chosen this very time for introducing a 
fit of apoplexy. Now wo are not prepared to deny that fita play a 
very important part in modern novels. But who ever read that one 
over happeneil to a hero ? Fathers, mothers, bachelor uncles, 
maiden aunts, godmothers as childless us they arc rich, all these 
fall down in fits in every novel we pick up, and no one troubles his 
head about them. But if we know anything of nature— -and we 
ought by this time to know a good deal, considering how many 
hundreds of these most natural tales we have read — your hero has 
nothing to fear, but, ou tho contrary, has everything to hojie, from 
a fit of apoplexy. Mr. Smith, however, contrary to all the rules 
of nature uud m t, the very day after ho has been accepted is found 
dead in his room. The reason is clear. The author had started 
with the intention of plugiiing an old gentleman, who had attained 
the venerable age of fifty, with a giddy young wife. He had, 
however, in the course of his story, so greatly ihtproved his 
heroine that when it came to the point ho had not the heart to 
throw away one so young, so pretty, and now so good, on a man old 
enough to bo her fnther. Mr. Smith accordingly is Wiled off wito- 
out tho least remorse, while a dashing young captain, Philip 
Well wood, is ready at band to receive the lady who had bllen made 
by her aged lov er so amiable and so good. Philip fa process of 
time becomes Lord Wellwood, and thus the youthful reader is as 
much satisfied as the elderly reader will bo disgusted. Th^ do 
not, however, forget Mr. Smith : — 

** Helen,” said her lover one evening in tiie bow window, s few days before 
their tnarrioge, you miut try to teach me the lemon you have leamt rinco 
first I knew you. What has made tbe diffetence? For yon ore different, 
you know,” sold he, drawing hor towards him ; ” toll me about it.'* 
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“ I^^knew once,” «he anwv^rod, “ a almjile, noble, Christian gentleman 

** That vill do/* said Philip, softly. I kno^, Mr. Smith.” 

There id not a little merit in the story. It is a pity, howerer, 
that there is so mueh vulgarity vil&ny to outbaiauM it. The 
j villain is a very dull one, and though the vulgar people are often 
dra’wn with a good deal of cloveme«9, wo pet aa heartily “weary of 
them ns we should were we to moot Ihom in real life. Wo have 
> little doubt that if Mr. Walford will make us careful a study of 
pleaannt people aa ho has of those who wo disagrceablo, he wull 
succeed in writing a pleasant book. 


BTTISrS MANCAL OF HIllD-KKEriNG.* 

T TTKKE 18 a story of a ourato in on oul-of-tlir^wtiy porish who, 
not btung able to uflbrd a Avife, wavovctl h .'1 wof'n a do^ ond o. 
pupil for a companion. Tliouph llie lalli'i- inipht pay, tJu* fon iw 
wtia more certain to he docile and ftooiohlo. The Hoino recom- 
mendation might perhaps bo urged upon eolitory baclielors jiiul 
maiden ladies on behalf of the canarv niul its Killi and kin; 
for to a temperament in the Jughest degree given to .soei.ibility 
it adds a teachablenesa wliich w^oidd seem to be limited only 
hv tlio amount of kindness and attention bestowed on it. Tlie 
old saw of a bird that can siivf and wmi’i sing” ]n'oeee«l.s 
dearly upon a misajiprehensicm of the way got at tho hir.I- i 
heart, and to unlock llic rich stores of its natural imiKie ; ami ! 
volume Ixiforo us, written by an amateur biid-fnneier wlu>s(‘ i‘\pe- 
rienco is wholly in favour of care, kindness, and liber.alitv in the 
kiM^ping and rearing of domesticatt-d so'ng-binih. nnpht to have tho 
dlbct of reducing tho mortality in x*ages, and of nndliplying 
ilie flood of unforced song in the sunny Avindows of town and 
country houses. 

Tho common method of birdkoeping is ' the happv-go- 
lucky” method, which lots tho delicately organi/od, sonsltive, 
natty, and dandy little creature struggle as bcht it may with 
the filth, disease, starvation, and neglect wliich .are its natural 
antipathies; whereas tho si'cret of suecesa in this ait is “ti) make 
j'our tiny proUy^itA simple existence such a boiuid]i*HH ddiglit that 
it appeals to have learnt tin* secret of perpetual inollon as avoII aa 
that of endless song.” And although in thest* pages u suindent 
number of anecdotes are told 1.0 prov«^ tied biid nji.liirc‘ can be 
Avayward, and tho personal characteristics of Ibalhercd bipeds 
(piito as diverse us those of the ‘^animal bipes implunio,” yd 
it is also established beyond a dduljt that there is no limit to tho 
iiHectu)!!, attachment, and docility oft he cagc'd songbird whoso health 
and happiiu'saarepi'operl yltJoked after. h’ii>t and foremost tho author 
insists on cloanlincss, to beciirc Avhich end he is in fat our of roomy 
square cages, to lie thoroiiglily washed and cleansed — bara, tray, 
roof, perches— -at least twice a week, and, if it may be, every other 
day ; fresh sand to be given each time, and clean perches, water foun- 
tains, and full measure of every morning. To the«e directions add 
frequent (*pportunit ies of a hath all the year round, tiking ofFtho chill 
in wintcj', lest a sudden check should on a sudden arrest a circula- 
tion so fitful and delicate that tho mere reversal of the bird’s posi- 
tion, if 3'0ii remove it in a hurry from its cage, Avill fatally affect 
the action of tho heart. (Jaution sliould be ob.sevvfid, too, to make 
everything dry and snug when Ihti bath is over, as cold, no less 
Hum fright or neglect, is a frequent cause of bird-diseases. It 
will have been seen by this lime that the inert? schoolboy AAdiiin of 
owning a pet, without dedicating yourst?lf to its daily and hourly 
tendance, is certain, sooner or Inter, t<i tenuimito in birdie’s being 
laid out stiff, stark, and lustreless in the domicile over which so 
many parleya took place Avith the ironmonger. Auropos of tho 
cage, by the way, Ave are advised uuhesilutiugly to have nothing 
to say to any except tlu? German metallic enamelled cage, tho 
superiority of which to such as arc of English manufacture consists 
in the fact of tho colour being exposed to the chemical action of 
heat, not hand-painted, hut enamelled into the metal, so that the 
paint in which arsenic is often the colouring matter eiuploAod is 
not liable to bo pecked off and eaten bv the bird insidt? tho oat:«. 
In such a cage it is equally imjumsible tliat death should upprtuich 
the bird in the shape of a erdigris, innocently mistaken for green 
food, as not unfrequently happens when the cage is a handsome brasR- 
wired construction, imitative of a SAviss cottajfe or a Chinese^ pagod.a. 
Cogent arguments are adduced for preferring to such fantastic 
shapes the square and unornamental cage, as more conducive to 
health and happiness as well ns to the display of Iho inmates ; and in 
the carefully written appendix, which is furnislied with illuatmtivo 
diagrams, it is shown how such a cage may be so built ns t o admit 
of being token to pieces and reversed or roaiTangwi according to 
circunnstances, at the cost of five guineas. If tho ironmonger de- 
clines the order, says our author, you can do it yourself by follow- 
iitg his simple directions. 

, It might bo thought that little need ho said os to tho host 
^ sit^iation of a birdcage, as every one mnst have soon how a bird’s 
V(dco and plumage oro improved by sufilcieut sunlight. Indeed 
the best situation for the ordinary cage as well as for tbo breo<Ung- 
cage is, in summer, hljjh up in a sunny window, with sufficient air, 
but out of the reach of cats and of draughts. There is, however, 
such a thing as too much sun, as when a bird cage is hung against 
a red-hot brick ” ; and, on the oHior band, in wmter ^o 
window U the worst of all places for Dicky,” who thrives best 
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then against an inner wall, in a room warmed by abrigbt flio and 
by human compamonship. It seems to be a clkr tale that 
extremes of heat or cold are tho bird’s bane, and an. equable 
temperature its safeguard. In tho important matter of our 
author strictly forbids all those mes.ses of cake, biscuits, and 
broad and butter whorevrith an ill-judged fondness iu apt to tviin 
tho domesticated bird’s digestion. Seeds, in liberal allowance and 
in handy vessels, square or circular, but not less than two inches 
do(*p and an inch and a half across, and fre<<b green food, should be 
the staple of the bird’s diet. Tho bird's ndo of what to eat and 
what to avoid is regulated by an eye to digestion and due action 
of tho functions of tho stomach, so that whilst canaiy, rape, hemp, 
and Micliliko sooJf’, and pbintein, duckweed, groundael (in thw 
order) are mopt whol(‘s- mio, tho acidity of stone-fruits, tlie rind of 
apples aud pears, lin<l tlie occurrence of decayed matter in water- 
crcBfl, cabbage, and l^ttucr* leaves (Avhich the birds like if ^’’oung 
ami fresh) am apt to bring about death through dyspepsia and 
(liarrlKca. Oorirso red sand is snid to be tho lx‘8t digestive, and 
hay-H.'ilt, Avliich fanciers rocomraeud as cii ran vo of high feeding, has 
in our author's exporionce proved anything hutsuci^eaeful. Except 
as a hon/ii^ honcho^ and an occasional luxury, .sugar ia not to tw* 
recommemk'd, f‘(n‘tain!y not ns a mako-up fornoglwt of riigular and 
Avliok'wuue fo«Ml. And k^ist f)f all is raw meal to Iw? commended, 
its ti')i(((*iicy being to make a bird savage and quan•elsOIno^ — 

1 oin*4‘ [wiitcs tlu' hinl-l'anrii'r] gave n < !uuii-y to a portT w«»inan, cxces- 
Iv lotul iiffiiiim.'iK. In a thovt lime it whh krouglu iwk with a rsqucHt 
to In* toM wliiit li<‘ tin* matter with him, “ m the bird had always re- 

ci'i\<*d ]»lriitv to «‘:tt.'' 1 imiuircd an to thu jtcniH eonqnisittg this j^uly, 

atnl was ihlurMird, •* ()h, evorything wot, 1 vats uiysvlf ; yrstordsA' htii hud 
v.Oiol,', aiol tiinup lops ” tum’t)okccl !) ; "to-day a nhred of Ixieiktertk, and 
Incnd and to his (i;n ; nnri he iiti* il Iw/iutkld, hi* tliil." Cooked chop, 

mliufd veal, rnw hi*cr, fill and sundry found tln’lr way to tho eHnaiy'K 
gizzard, gioatly to his toiiiporal deleetniioi), and — ultiiiiate de'^troctioii 1 *lu 
shoit, the hinf k'cttJiu! a prey lo red milc-s at>r(‘S, bad lienUli, and wonw; 
leiu|ii'r. 

'fhe criteria of henlth— a general brightness of plumago, eysft, 
b<*!ik, and legs— are fully disemsed in n long and interosting cliap- 
ler, Avhich withal auggesis specilics for the diHonees to which canary 
fl(*sh is lieir. A rusty nail is a famous tonic, if dropped into tho 
drinking fmmlain, and camphor supplies an exceUont ctjrdiol. 
CnsUT-oil on a spoonful of linseed, or droppi?d on the infiamod 
pnrt, is good for inllammation, and chango of air, scene, and cage 
elleel ns Avondorful re-coverioB in tho bird worbl as in tho case of 
human invalids. Ihit the author clearly thinks that ptovoDiion i& 
better ihttn curu, and quite as easily brought into play by the 
liiniU'd number of persons who approach birdkeupiog wrSi proper 
ideas of its r*%'ponsibi lilies. In tlm list of these regard te clean- 
liness, good food, fresh air, and plenty of sunlight comes first and 
foremost. Where these arc consiilered, there need be no *^red 
mites,” 11 plague which has taxed the invention of all the profes- 
sional bird-liuiciera to cure, and which, onct> present, requires to 
bo literally Btamped out. The red mite ” i» a tiny parasite, 
something like tho Binall spider called a money-spinner, and it is 
engendered by a dirty cage, stale footl, impure Avater, and a lack of 
siiilicient cohi so sand. Once geiierateil, tluw soon “ eat up ” a bird,, 
and as they hido all day, it requires BtrataguJU to detect their preseijco. . 

whito cloth thrown over iho cage at night AvilJ, on a sudden 
wliining of a light in the darkne9.B, reveal n miinbtir of flying dots. 
Impregnate this cloth with camphor, and place the cage in a ftatveBsei 
of water, aud the mites will prefer drowning to tho smell of the- 
camphor. A Holution of quassia chips is a more ticklish expenmont, 
and so is the vermin-powder which some faucioni rocommond. A 
chge onco infested should at once bo destroyed, or, oo tho next 
best thing, plunged in strongly camphorized Avater. But, aa haa 
been already said, tho evil should not have been allowed to got a 
footing. As to health and disease in cage-birds, the author doea 
n<it note what wo learn elsewhere from l>r. Brehm, that soime 
erfumes are so injurious to canaries that the presence of an Orchia 
ifolia in a r(a)m occupied by three of them fur a single night resulted 
in the death of two, the females. k?foro morning. 

Tho account of the myaieries of profitable breeding ia very 
curious, ill that it involves the rule of contraries in the selection of 
parents, e,y. tAvo rich-coloured canaries produce light-hued ofispring; 
mealy parents haA-^o Avhito y<iung ; and, when the paraute are botli 
crested, the cliicks will bo all bdd. Tlio belief that if a bird loses 
its mate it Avill nut pair again that year is more romantic than 
true. A BiibstiUite, in our author’s experience, is ftequently accepted 
in a A'ory few days. Essentials to succoss in breeding axo ^good 
ventilation, sunlight, quiet, and privacy, and it is best not to pair 
moro than a couple at a time in one place. .Following tho advice 
of the volume before us, there is no reason why an asiatear should 
not attain much the eaino assurance of successful breeding M the 
Germans in the region of the Harts mountains, who are as famous 
for the healthy broiiida ns for the splendid voices of their 
nmaries. From thorn probably has borrowed the hint, 
affirmed by experience, that a large number of pain of birds 
in the same room answers better in breeding than a couple 
of pairs. In the latter case rivalry and jealousy create dieturl^ 
ance and disappointment. In the former there is safety in numbers. 
Even in a single pair there is often a divided will. Wc read in 
p. 78 of a canary Penelope which unravelled ever? night the nest 
that her provident mate took such pains in buiUfing up by day \ 
and what made this the more curious was that this hen was uoc 
the loss a devatod mother. From the chairter on pcraonsl charac- 
teristics we should gather that cage birds are curioudy freakish 
and fanciful. One Cock, for instance, is a confirmed hermit, happy 
in his own society, but churlish in that of his kind, and cspociaJljr 
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averse to the faBcmations of the canary bello> Crestio, although she I 
ifl described as gn nngel of canary charms and graces.^’ Biit tlda 
bird must Imve had his “ mollia tempora landi,” for wo read in 
p. 83 of a son of his whose character was just the itjverse, and 
whose liveliness was quite irrepressible. A pretty history is given 
of another ca^ry which the author brought up by hand from a 
week old, which became an insepai-able ally to its mistress, was 
fond of prancing nn the piano keys, know when it liad done wrong, 
and possessed an instinct very little different from reflection and 
thought. But this bird lacked the bump of locality, ainl lx*naii8o 
unable to distinguish the back of the bouse from the fronl, 
wandered away from homo into the woods, where, as he was only 
half a canary, he may still bo living hajipily amidst his linnet 
cousins. 

In the course of this pleasant voliiinothn emalcuT may get soino 
capital hints on the purchase of canaries (llelgiuu, Green, fd/ard, 
Cinnamon, or London Fancy), and on the ciioice of ftnvi-n l)ird.H ■ 
among which the most prepo^se^ring ar« the Waxhill and Sple-' 
birds. It appears tliat the canaries tuive liii.illy eauugh to iIumi 
interlopers. But by fur the most intere-tirig oji wliirli wo liavc 
not^et touched, is that which rehilos to the training mid teacliing. 
Many readers have seen performing canaries at Welsh and iMiplisli 
watering-places which can pull a trigger, dunce on ii tiglii-n-jia, 
and emulate Blondin in the wheelbarrow trick. These untie hiuU 
can also be taught almost every pliase of iinitaii\e Jmrmony. Arc 
we then to believe the prolesiations of Ihcir itinerant ."how men, 
that they have been trained simply by the rule of love ':' 'rin‘ 
author implies a contrary bedief in tim picture drawn of 
ficorchod by red-hot nnedlea to nuuko Ttiek i .‘Songster by niglit a.s 
well us flay; of hearing stunned us ilic price of skill in pi'^lol- 
firing; and of J Ihmdius mid dunscuse.s emuated in cages titled 
with red-hot perches ilnriug le.sson-tiiJie. We would Jliia hope 
that, even if tWo has been re.^^ort to such grnlnitoiw miclty, tlji‘ 
fact amply brought out in thes(‘ pages, that kindne.^s pays far 
belter, and accomplishes more satistactory results btilli in the liird 
concerts and in the bird-nmvUet, will luivo its due vveiglit 
with professional fanciers and trainers, liy gcntleuesh of hand, 
voice, and step you cun leach the pci bird any tiling, e^ja- 
cially if you begin with it young, and have taken pains to sholecl a 
good voice, wit, capacity, and constitution. And there is souuj- 
thing moreover in appoaliug not only to I he principle of imitation, 
but also to that of “ payment for a'bults,” Witness l.Vchst(‘iu‘s 
two pet birds ; — 

One was an idle little vagabond allowed to roam nut of lii^rago asofion as 
he felt inclined. The oilier lived ehanie-l to a • i l, and nas traim*-! to 
procure its AkhI by u lever pressed with its foot. ( >h .i eulain «lay in 

torgot to supply seed to tlicfoimer, and was greatly inferosted to .ei tlif oii- 
educated bird, ins|iirod by hunger, perch on Ins rival’s tioiigh, hit tl • hd 
with his claw, as he hnd seen the latter do, and lake a lieaity hieakt.i^t. 

Necessity had boon litiro the. mother of invoritiori ; and im doubt 
bird wits os well as bird voices are snsceptihlc of far more culti- 
vation by the fair moans .suggested in lln* book )x‘*i.»i*e n.s than 
by the foul means which arc simply another oxpivs^ion ior frnitle.'^.s 
torture. 


FRENCH r.lTERATCRE. 

T he second volmue of M. Jules Simon’s work contains ibe 
history of the Govcvmuent wliicU sprang from the catastrophe 
of SepLomber 1870 * ; it is divided into four books, and is written 
in a calm and dispassionate stvle. Tim author points out with 
fliiihcient accuracy the urincipai faults of liie Impevinl system, but 
at the same time ho docs justice to the good qualities of Napo- 
leon III. ; and it will no doubt surpripc nnniy readers to see a Ke- 
publican say of the late Kmperor, “ cet hoiume, qui a perdu son 
pays, aimuit son pays.’’ Gf counso M. Jules .Simon belie ve.s tliat 
the future well-being of Franco depends on the cori'^olidationof iho 
Bcpublic, and that univeraal sutl’rflge is the panacea of modern 
.society. It must bo reinemborod, huw'over, that the Gomniunisl.s, 
Socialists, and Terrorists whom ho deiiouncea so severely assert 
with equal confidence that //icy, and they alone, reiueseut the 
political regime of the nineleeiith ceutiiry. 

M. FAbbd liaboisBon 8 conclusions aro diametrically opposed to 
those of M. Jules Simon. If Un Maiairo and Visconiit dc Uonald 
eould easily find arguments for their tlioorica of giivevnment in the 
tragic progress of the early Hcvidution, the course of French bistory 
«ince 1815 has brought a ma.^^s of startling facts in support of 
writers who are disposed to 4*ndorso the view.s so eloquently main- 
tained in the (ft' Siunt~Vi>tn'»honri/ ami the JJyinilatim 

primitive, M. Baboisson is one of these writers f ; struck by the 
hopeless condition of France, and by the anxiety which he sees 
prevailing every whew, he ondeiu ours to ascertain the cause of this 
molanchmy disorganization, and to point out the remedy. Even 
acknowledged champions of tlie Itevolutionary school, such as 
PvoiuVhon and Pierre Leroux, have long since expressed their 
opinion that France is shut up, politically, in a circle from which 
it must And an issue if it windd remain tlie pioneer of thought and 
progress ; nay more, that it is the blind and senseless fanaticism 
for Jean- Jacques KoiisseaiTs syshim wliich has produced all the 
evil. Thus armed with olnections which he has boiTowed from 
the arsenal of democracy, M. Ibiboissou recommends a speedy 
return to the old traditions of Prance, and advocaUis with much 

* Swivenin du 4 Septmbre : h gouvemeintni da la dtfaioe nutionale. Par 
J. Simon. Paris ; Wvy. 

f Le pauvoir: ua originate etc. Par M. Tablxf llabois»on. Paris: 

Plon. 


talent and unquesuoiiahle fervour the cause of a liOgitimist Besto- 
ration. 

After having described in a clear and popular manner the state 
of public iuBtruciion in Germany, England, and the United States 
of North America, M. llippeau takes u.s to Italy.’* Circumstances 
have enabled him to enjoy familiar intercourse with the most 
emimmt statesmen and writers of that country, and to obtain from) 
them the materials of the present volume. The introduction 
whicli ho ha.*! prefixed to his report gives us some interesting 
details as to the efi'orls made by the ItalianB to bring about the. ^ 
political unity tif Ihcir coiLnli*y, and to create an eflicieiii sya- 
lein of public in.Mtiuction. As M. Hippeiiu aptly remarks, wo 
. 4 i(mld uevtr forget how dillicult it is to sluiko oil the traditions 
of tlic past, and tiioro is no doubt that in Italy tho problem 
was poealiiirly ard 0011*1. The ta.sk, however, was undertaken 
by men who were detenninod to bring it to a satisfactory 
issue, and llie results obtained have abundantly justified tlieir 
eirorls. M. Jlippeau's volume is virtually a blue-book; it 
embraces every kind of instruction, from tho elementarv teaching 
givni in wluit we sliould call National Schools to liniversily 
h'cturos of Die highest Icind, mid tho autlior baa likewiso enabled 
IIS to eoniparo tin* reformed system now prevailing^ throughout 
lUilv willi the ohl r.Mitine which existed when all these matt era 
Were .‘iubjeed to the immediate intluenco of tho Holy See. 

It is merely by way of eontra.st tliat wo pa.ss from M. Ilippeau 
to NI. Charles Lonainire 1 '; for assuredly' the least strait-laced of 
teachers would scarcely place on the list of scliool-book.s a belecliou 
fr-un the r-reiicli novelists of tho eightoenth ceiiiurv. Wlicii . 
WT icmemher tliat .Miirnioutel entitled liis tales Contis moron.) ^ we 
may well qiie.'it ion tho momlity, not to say the <lecoTicy, ol Works 
of fi<‘1ion wdiieh did not put forth any pretensions to that epithet. 

Tt i.s iiiijiossible, liowever; to igni>re ii style of literature essuiitially 
Kreiicli ill il.s character, and whicli is associated witli the names of 
Montesquieu, Willnire, Hamilton, and (hivlus; a gallery of portr.Hit.s 
opening with Giiillriuiim do Eorris could not bo deemed completo 
if it (lid not ineludo Diderot, and tlie 6tudonl.s of literal me who 
have looked into I’aiitagruel are (juiie prepiu’od to enjoy the 
fiitrin rit'ouf. M. Louandre’s preface gives a very good view 
of the literature of ii(*lion a hundred yeans ago. Jn those diiv.s 
of ardent polemic.^ and of revolutionary fervour, every Kind of 
writing wa.s turned into a WTupou ngaiu.st the old ordtT of things, 
and even tho doctrines of tho economists formed tho .subject of 
a novel. It has long hcen Die fa.s]iioii to laugh at tho .so-called 
JiiHtorical romances of l^a ( 'iilpiviiedc and Milo, dc ScuJery ; but 
we have no be’^itiition in saving Diat they dcservocl tho appellation 
miieli more than MarmonUd's liH’noiro and Kloriaii’s (ro)tZ(tlrp 
<A‘ Cordone. M. lamimdre, w ill be found an excelhmt guide to tliis 
favraeo of declamiitory rubbish, and lii.s critique.-) may bo rccom- 
meiided to tlio courageous and v’eniiiresome reader who, iiaving 
ploiily of spare time, wi.shes to see lor liimself how historical 
I'liaraclers can he made to speak like the hnhifah of tho Gafd 
Procope or the irieiids of Mme. du Defland. A.s to what may 
be debigmited as the novel.s of veal life, we .should .strongly advise 
onr re.uler.s to bo .satisfied with tho extract.s given by M. Ixmandre; 
tliey will find enougli to convince them that further iiue.sLigal ion 
would scar<;ely be t'xpedieiit. 

M. ikuichcr smonogiajih on Cowper is, we boliovo, the expansion 
of an essay written for Dm doctors degi’ee.J M. Mc/.i(u-es and 
ISI. Sainte-Beuvo liad already shown that there aro Frenchmen 
capable of enjoying the quiet bcaulios of tho autlior of ‘‘ The 
Task”; but tlieir notices of (Jowper do not pretend to bo ariy- 
tliiiig more Dian brief literary cmivVcx-rcnr/ns, whilst M. Bonclier 
give.s us the biography of the poet, and an account not only o1 
his poetry, but (d liks correspondence, lie ajipreciatca with much 
accuracy tho genius of a writer who.so great merit is to have 
delivered art from the fetters which the rliymeslers of the school 
of Fopn had cast around it. (Jow per, studied by himself and in- 
d(‘peLidently of any (.'omparisoii, will strike the unprv'judiced 
reader as an admirable poet; how much more if wo o}Mm his 
works after reading Jlayley, or even Beattie I Nor must wo 
leave immeiitioiicd those choice 8pecimen.s of cinstolary chit-chat 
wdiich, wliilst tluw throw so much light upon his character, have 
pecured for him a distinguished place on tho roll of English 
prose-wriU'i’s. M. Sainte-Beuvo had already introduced Cowper 
to tho notice of readers on the other side of tho Channel, and 
M. Boucher’s exci.dleut little volume cannot fail to increase his 
popularity in France. 

M, Paul Albert's ]octurc.s§ on. tho oigbleenth century are a 
cnuUtable Pummaiy,but nothing more, and w'e have so ofUm heard 
or read eulogies of Wdtaire, Konsseau, Diderot, and the Kncyclo- 
podistes, that tho subject is worn threadbare. Saint-Pierre obtains 
m this \olume more attention than is generally bestowed upon 
him, and his polys)jmHUe is carefully analysed. Tho conclusic'U 
which most people will draw from Af. Albert’s volume, as well 
as from others on tho saino topic, is that, although reforms were 
unquestionably necessary in I7^9» UiQ naen who advocated them , 
woj-e seldom tho.se whose mor^ character best qualified thorn for f 
the ofliee. Our author tallcs a good deal about Voltaire’s sennilrilitS 
and his efibrts on behalf of toleration ; but he does npt add that 

• IJinairuction ptddUpta an Italia. Far C. Hippeau. ' Faria : Didior. 

t Chxfs-ittxuvre (k‘» cotticurs frangais. XVIIU ai^U. Far Cbsrles 
Luuaiidro. Fuiis : Cliarpentier. 

I WUlum CoU'jteTj sa corre^pondance et saa po^fua. Faria : iSandos ct 
Fiaehbachcr. ' 

8 La littarature fran^niae au 18'’ Par M. Paul Albert. Faria ' 

ana London ; L. Uachette & Co. 
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;He Adveraaty of Frdron, Le Franc de Pompiffnan, and Guot^e, 
^ liitnself the moat intolerant and spiteiul of uiortola, and that 
le never hesitated to tell downright lies if he could advice hia 
}iirpoao by doing ao. It ia very wwl to say that the littdrmre 
a a tedious compilation, and perhaps no one will take the tooublo 
to| verify M. Albert’s criticism ; but those who feel inclined to do 
50 cannot £iil to observe that Fi^ron as a journalist was infinitely 
iu^rior to the author of the DietiomMxre phUosophique. 

>,The history of religious ideas in Germany froiu licssing to 
Strauss ia eo extensive a theme that in the space ot throe octavo 
i^olumea it is hardly possible to give more than a simple sketch 
3f it. As a sketch, however, iM. Liclitenbergor’s work * dodcrves 
to be studied, and it will be found nn excellent guido for students 
who wish to have the principal landmarks pointed out to them 
before they proceed further. M. Liclitenbi’rger divides his subject 
Into three distinct periods, respectively identified with the names 
jf Leasing, Schleiermacht^r, and Strausa; ho borrows from bio- 
p^raphies, letters, and memoirs^ details which enliven the dry atate- 
inents of theological and iriotaphyaicul subtletiea, while they help at 
the same time to explain them. Ho wriU‘.s as a champion of 
orthodox doctrines, but nevertholoss with creditable impartiality 
luul moderation. 

Philosophy and religion fonn likewise tlie subject of M. Klopp’s 
new and interesting volume.-f Jt is well known that fh« pub- 
lication of the complete works of I^eihnitz has lor some time past 
been going on; the exteuaive correspomhinco carried on by the 
philosopher is not the least important feature in tliis iimhu’laking, 
iiid it is well calculated to excite the curius^ity evi-u of readers 
who do not care much about philosophy. Wo think, therefore, 
that M. Klupp has judged wisely in printing in a separate form 
the letters of Ijcihuitz, and we are glad to welctuuo this first 
instabneut of a collectiop whicli is to comprise three Immlsomo 
volumes. A large part of it is already known, for it consists of 
the series of lelhn-s addrosaoA to iiossuet on tlto po'^sibilily of a 
reconciliation bchveeu the Catholic and file rrtdcstuiit Churches. 
In addition to these documents, Klopp has been able to dis- 
cover a second set of despatches relbrriug to the political conduct 
of the Electr(?ss Sophia of Rriiiiswdok-Jiuuebcjurg, and to her rights 
as presumptive heiress of the Crowns of Great 1 hi udn and LeUnd. 
Thus it will bo seen that the work has special iiitereht for Knglish 
renders. M. Klopp has prelixcal to it an introdiietiou evplaining 
the characUn* of the Criiicess, and showing the necessity of a » ranging 
all the letters according to a strictly chronohjgieul order. A 
portrait of the klleedress is addotl, and a copious alphabetical 
index terminates the book. 

The five articles collected l)y M. Jules Soury in hisnissv volume [ 
liave nothing in particular to recommend tbem, and might have 
passed away altogether unnoticed but for Die high-sountling and 
ambitious prefjico which accompanies them. We can 8(;areely 
i marine a gnuider flourisli of irumpets to announce a treatise on 
the nistory of civilization in gimeralthan the one whieh introduces 
to our acquaintance the Delia of Tibullus, Mine, do Dompiuhuir, 
Mme. Rt'icmiiier, and tho daughters of Louis XV. Soury, who 
professes himself a disciple of Ales.'^rs. lleiljerl iSpcuicev, Taiiie,VVundt, 
and Hartmann, considers tluit in course of time the world 
will appear to all unprejudiced p(*i'.sona as a vast system of forces, 
and that intellectual phciiouieiia w^ill bo iMgarded as the results ot 
the laws of mechanics. Mme. do Pompadour and Mme. de Caylus 
are, we grant, capital illustrations of a syskmi which ends in the 
grossest materialism; but Mme. lUk*amier might perhaps claim 
Sie binietit of an exception. M. >Soury complain.s souiewuere that 
vulgarity is speedily hecomiiig the law of society; and by way of 
consolation he dir-'Cts us to tho iiuddliu (yhiloimuni, and invites us 
to embrace the doctrine of annihilation. The oidy solace we can 
find in this view is that it will make short work of M. Soury’s 
so-called 6 t}idcs tk psi/cholopie, 

M. Edouard do Barthiileiny has made excellent use of the 
numerous dociimciita he iias been enabled to consult, including the 
manuscript papers of the hlarchioness do Balleroy, tho archives 
of tho Court of Modena, and the rich collections so jealously 
preserved at the French Foreign Oflice. Assisted by these sources 
of information, and having also williin his rtmeh the endless 
memoirs and autobiogi*aphios composed during the last century, 
he h(w written a couple of e.xcellent volumes on the daughters of 
tho Regent Duke of OpleapH.§ Amongst these ladies one alone 
had hitherto received some degnje of attention from persons who 
are fond of historical ciuiosities ; it was the notorious Duchess of 
Berry, and we do not think we are calumniating any one when we 
say tliat tho scandal of Louise-Elizabeth-Marie d’0rl6ans’s life was 
tho chief cause of the postlmmous celebrity she obtained. M. 
Arsftne Ilousiiye is among the chief ollfenders in this matter; 
according to him vice is hardly vice when it is seasoned 
with wit and concealed under a chaplet of flowers, M. de 
Borth^lemy does not think so, and the chapter ho has dedicated 
to the life of the Ducheas of Berry is not calculated to create a 
Qourious interest in her behalf. The other sisters, Mle. de Valois, 
Abbess of Chelles, tho Queen of Spain, Mile, de Beaujolais, 
and the Princess de Conti, are successively made to sit for their 
likenesses ; and on the first-named of these four ladies especially 

* Jlistnire de» idm rdigieum en Allememe, rlepuii le milieu du i8« eivele 
juequW Jhrt jfoitw. Par F. Liditenlxjrgfr. raria : Sondos ot FUchbacher. 
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M. (le Barthdlemy has been able to collect * mm'h uiterestiMag in* 
formation. Very few persons have been more exposed to the 
attacks of pamphlet-enters, satirists, and journalists than the 
Regent’s daughters ; and if too often the attacks of coutoniporasy 
critics find their justification in well-ascertained facts, calumny, on 
the other hand, has also been busily at work. M. de Pkrthelemy 
is quite aware of this, and his work contains tho refutation of 
many nmiours which should now bo for ever exploded. 

The third volume of the Empress Maria Theresa* J> secKjt correspond- 
ence with Oomit do .Mercy-Argeiitcau * complete®, at least for tlio 
present, a work which reboots the higbo.st credit upon M. GelFroy 
and Herr \ou Ameth. Tho docuiiionls here collected ni*e of equal 
intorest with those previously publishtd, and we have now 
tho satisfaction of knowing the true Mario Anloinotto, whereas iho 
apocryphal letters issued some years ago by M. Feuillot do Couches 
were like so many chapters in a sensational romance. • Amongst 
tho numerous political personages of importance who figure ia this 
now vohimo is the Emperor Jo.seph II. Jt is well known that he 
vi.sitod Prance in 1777, and that ho arrii ed at Paris full of prejudices 
against the nation over whom hia unfortunate sister was callod 
upon to reign. Count de Murcy-Argenteaii takes care to keep 
Empress iiiformod of every particular in this joumey^ and lie gi\cs 
a kdnd of diary of the re.siilenei' of Joseph H. at Versailles and 
Trianon. It is interesting to observe liow the Emperors prejudice 
against tlio Enmch people gindiuilly subsided; wo are glad also to 
remark the excel lent advice he oifers to his sister—advieo of whi(‘h 
she 9tot)d nmeh in need amongst the dangers by which she was 
surrounded from the iiiiluenco of the (.'ounts of Artois and of 
lTo\(‘iJce, iiinl a coterie of tho most unprincipled courtiei® and 
fiinnirile.M of both sexes. This third volume is quite w(»rfhy of tho 
two preceding ones; a minute index to the whole 'work terminates 
it. 

M. Natalis de Wailly has just brought out a new edition of his 
Villehurdouin.t This nmgnilicent octavo forms part of a collection 
whieh is to include choice specitueus of tho French medimval 
authors, illustrated with all tho resource.s supplied by erudition, 
pictorial art, and typography. The prineipai features of this 
<‘<lilion aro tho MarcisstnueniSf or e.ssays intended to elucidate the 
various questions of archuMilogy, history, geography, and grammar 
connected 'with the Chromqne fk Cnudantinuplc. (Jno of the most 
important preliuiiiiary problems Is the amount of authority belong- 
ing to \iUHluirdouin liimself. M. do Mas Latrie in his iJwto//*c 
de I'tle de Vhypre having attempted to ix-preaeut the chronicler as 
utterly uritiustwoi'tliy, it behoved M. de Wailly to refute this cx- 
truordinury usseit^ou, and v\o think that ho has done so in a imuiuer 
which leaves no room for objection. The disquisitions on 
Iho value of the coinage luoiitioncd by Villebardouiii and on 
the armour used by the Crusaders are welcome contributions to 
tlio :H.dence of medimval antiquities, aud the grammai* with the ac- 
companying lexicon will be found of great /service to readers who 
wish to study iho original text. M, Firmin Didots splendid 
library of illuminated MS»S. has furnished the artist with do.sigtis 
ill the shape of vignetU®, headings, initial lettem, and tail-pieces 
belonging to tho thirteenth century. We must also mention 
the map and the gi’ographical c.ssay for 'wdiich we are indebted to 
M. Loiignon ; this was not the least dillicult part of the elucidatory 
matter, considering tho way in which proper names are luisspellod 
by tho old historian. 

It was certainly high time that a Society should be formed for 
the improvement of the J'reiich stage,uTid M. Paul FiSval’s caidsene 
delivered at iho opening lueotiiig, is full of sound advice, though 
we. doubt very much w hether the end aimed at can bo realized. 
Tho reform must begin much higher than the ilramatic world, and 
80 long as u public eaten up by materislism eiicoimiges the produc- 
tion of such offensive pieces as Lc tiphinj.- ami Thh'he liaqumf 
there will bo little chanco for Le Thvdlre moral. Tho fact that 
even the cherished abode of clsssii'ui taste, tho hearth and 
homo of Conicille, Moliere, and Racino, ia now invaded 
by what M. loval aptly calls vitriolic literatiu’e, is a furmidablo 
symptom. It may seem amusing to many readers to find La JUle 
de. madame Amjot quub'd an impvoM'inent on the usual stylo of 
modern dramatic compo.sitions ; but so it is, and, if corapared 
with La yravdc duvhvsse^ tho work certainly deserves ouo 
of tho Moil thy on prizes. Tho degeneracy must bo gi’oat indeed 
when w'o BOO Le demi-monde [lerforuied at tho Theiitre I'ran^’aia. 
Tho question is, where is tho ■writer whose genius slmll counter- 
balance tho popularity of MM. Ludoiic HtJdvy and Co.? Not 
M. Camille Doucet, we aro sorry to say ; this gentleman’s comedies, 

I recently collected in a couple of volumes, § are well written, and 
! aro certainly blameless so lor as morality is concerned ; but they 
I lack the originality and power wdiich (ii*aw crowds and fill the 
cashbox of a manager. If performed now, they would not obtain 
more than a sucebs d'estme ; and since his ndmissiou at the Acaddmie 
Fran9aiso, the successor of M. Alfred do Vigny seems to have 
deserted the cause of literature. 

Among contemporary writers of fiction M. Ferlkult, with hia 


• Marie Antoinette : eorrrepondance saerHe entre Marie TIdrtKrihcomte 
do Mercy’^Argenteau, Publico pur M. le chevalier d’Arnoth et M. (ieSvoy. 
Yol 3. Paris : Didot. 

t Geoffroi de. Villehanbuin^ ronquete dc Coustantinoplo. eie. Texk 
original, acxiompagnd d'unc traduction, par M. Natalis de \Vailiy. Pari.s : 
Didot. 

t Lc. Thi&ire moral. Cavscric. Par. M. Paul Fdv'ul. Paris : Dentu. 

^ (Luvres completes de Camille Doucet^ de Facademie /rawfawtf, Puriss 
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ChmnAre mis hutmm*^ deserves honourtible montidn. The room 
^heie these ten delightful stories are related is that of Mine, des 
EstMnges, tmd the occoHiou of them is a spell hf rainy 'weather 
which compels Madamo*s guests to cluster rouud the fireside 
instead of enjoying tho pleasiu-es of ouUof-door life on the Count's 
estates. But well-bred and intelligent pouplo are never at a loss 
for amusement i the visitors contribute omj 8ti)ry each for tho 
edification of the rest, and the result is a book which we can 
heartily recommend to our readoTs. 

M. Alphonse Karr’s now voliiniot would not attract inueli notice 
if it did not bear the name of 1h»* autluir of ISotis tilhvhy Fthiiiizr^ 
Uw hpure trap tardy many otliev bnlliant product ion.s of 

combined pathos and humour. It cousif^L^ «if n n umber of fi-.iL^- 
ments winch have already ap|>eared in sundry rlndic.ds, groupcil 
together under an uninieliigible title. 

Novels* which aspire to the dignity of being r,ilh 1 
have considerably degenerated in hraiice sinci; tl!»- da\s ■)f M. 
Alexander Dumas and, with tlio exception of ,M. I’aui Tcval, 
we do not know whom wo could mention hm worthily r(‘pr<“-«*'ifing 
that style of literatim*, M. Ahscdlant, liowcM-r, a 

%ord to bo said of his new tale Lo »i‘Ufncnr dr Lnnfrruti \ ; it is 
an interestuig, well-written, ami tliornu;;lily rouduhlL; account of 
the daring deeds porpetr.'iU*.d by th'* smuggler'* wlm two liuiulrcd 
years ago waged war against tho rolli-clor., of llu! liatcd sait-t,L\. 

Lc inof dt‘ 5 , like most »»!' Mj'^, (!ra\cnV works, origi- 

nallv appeared in the (Wn’npondmd : j| tixliibils all llu* good 
qualities and also all the faults whicli chuiMctcri/e her as a. writer. 
It strikes UR that tho incident wliich foi ’O'* tlu^ ke\ to the plot 
is of very doubtful morality. 

JW. do Chauibrier JiMs|| publishf:d an jiiteieyiing ecc«Miii( «)f hi.'* 
journey to (Iroeco and 1o Ti-iKis; he hpeaks of llu? lint' arl.s at 
a trim artist, of antiquity with llie e,\p» rience of a man who has 
studied the hislorians of cla.s.sical limes, juid liis deseripijon of 
Switzerland shows that ho has a keen appre(‘iatii>u of the beauties 
of niitui’c, 

• J,a Chtmhn mx hhloirfiH. J*«i T. J’l'iiiaiilt. ihirn: Jh<lier. 
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MR, GLADSTONES rAMl’llI.KT. 

T he only romarkablo point in l^fr. Gl.vostone’s last 
pamphlet is that it should have been written by the 
most eminent member of the Enj];lish Parliament, the 
leader of a great party, and one of the ino.sb powerful 
Miniatt|rB of recent times. The litc'rary merit of tbe ])iibli. 
cation is small, and it is totally devoid of novelty. Some 
of the propositions which it contains arc undeniably true, 
bat Mr. Gladstone, after proving tho substamie of liis case, 
n9t unreasonably raises two further issues. “ Pelng true, 
“ we the propositions material ? Being true and maieriid, 
wore tho pi^oposltions proper to bo set forth by ibo 
“ present .writer P ” Tho answer is that, fov any practical 
jjurpose; tho ‘pjppositions are not material ; and that the 
writO^ might have been better employed in pursuing his 
lueubrations on Homer. Every educated person who feels 
oven a superficial interest in tho events of current historj^ 
was already well awai’o that in th(} Syllabus and in the 
Vatican Decrees the Popk had exhausted tho resources of 
ecclesiastical Latin in rhetorical exaggerations of tho most 
offensive paradoxes by which sacenlotal arrogatico could 
challenge human reason. Tho extracts from tliose doeu- 
ments which are collected by Mr. Glaosione might startle 
a novice who had'riover heard of the Church of Home, or 
become acquainted with its language , but the ordinary 
Englisliman, after glancing over pages of inflated false- 
hood, reflects with some coraplaconoy that tho Syllabus is 
no oonoem of his, and passes on with a smile and a slmig 
to his own business or amusement. If the publication of 
' the present Pope’s bombastic claims furnishes no reason for 
a change in the course of English policy and legislation, 
it may be oonfidehtly asserted that Mr, G ladstone’b pro- 
positions “ wore not proper to be sot forth by the present 
“writer.” As might bo expected, Mr. Gladstonb di.s- 
claims, doubtless with perfect sinoority, any intention of 
allowing religious difieroncos to affect his conduct in deal- 
ing with civil rights ; but if his own course of action and 
that of those who may follow his guidance is not to bo 
influenced by tho pretensions of the Church of Rome, it 
is at least imprudent on the part of a distinguished 
statesman to enunciato doctrines which are not de- 
signed to lead to any practical conclusion. It is difficult 
to believe that iu the maturity of his exporienco Mr. 
Gi<A0ST0N£ ean seriously hopo^ that tho Roman Catholics 
will as a body respond to his invitation by protesting 
against the decisions of the Vatican Council. It is true 
that the most learned and one of the ablest of the English 
Roman Catholic laity has, in a comment on Mr. Gladstone’s 
erroneons assumptions, taken occasion to rooapitulato with 
humorous minateneafc some of the more atrocious acts and 
opinions of infallible Popes; but, as Mr. Gladstone is well 
aware, Lord Acton knows too much and thinks too inde- 
pendently to enjoy tho favour of the Vatican or the confi- 
denoe of the Romish hierarchy in England. 

Although Mr. Gladstone may quefto tho authority of 
Prinoe Bismabce for his indignant resistanbo to tho claims 
.0fS<nne^ tlm German statesman, if les^ judicious, U ihoi'e 
'bous(Btfnt than his English ally. If i;he <^ogma of infalli- 
bility !i dahgerous to tho civil power, it fellows that ths^re 
may^ perhaps be somO justification for. iuterrerence ,tHth 
episoopal.^ad olerionl functions, and even for Uieimpriw- 
msnt of contumacious bishops. Mr. GninsipoNa 'mil never 
propose laws for lool^g up Archbishop J^TONd or Cairdinal 
Cdllvn; sod it’ is nn$gnified to rail a^dst faith 

when ho can do tho^t ho harm. There nee, :in since 

' the viva} foUiot of the Pajx^ Aggressiod and'^the ^okeids* 


ti(^al Titlc-s Bill been no panic equally groundless with tho 
shock which was ])roduced in some minds by the dogma of 
infallibility. Roman Catholics already believed many things 
which wiTo incrediblo to Protestants ; and their relation to 
the heterodox world was in no way altered by their believing 
one iinpos.sibility more. As Lord Alton reminds his 
readers, a Popo who hirctl nii ussassin to >inur<ler Queeu 
Ejj/aheiii li.as since been elevated to tho dignity of a saint. 
It was imjiossiblc for the Roman Church to affirm moro 
solemnly t lie proposition that, if he was not inlallible iu 
devising a mnrder, lio was at least jierfoetly in the right. 
To thoho who tiro outside the pale ot his comuiunioii the 
PufK is noil her inuro nor loss infalliblo than before ; and any 
interforeuee with bis votaries violates tbe inalienable right 
of fi-eoiuoii to talk iionsen.so and to pretend to Ixiliove it. 

Ml*. Gladstone goes out of his way to denounce an in- 
novation in tho style of tho Council. It seems that tho 
Council of Trent announced its coiielusions as resulting 
fj'om its own authority, and that at the V atioau the Pore 
made the docroes in Ins own name, “ with the approval of 
“ the Sacred Council.” it is dillieult to understand why 
Mr. Glailhione should trouble himself with the supposed 
usurpations of ilio Poi‘K 011 tho authority of the bishops. 
It may bo that, as ho says, “ Bonic has substituted for tho 
“ ])Doiul boast of sempi.'r mdem a policy of violence and 
“ change of fiiith ” ; but those who differed from Rome 
when it was identical with itself have no right to complain 
of any variation. In tho same spii’it a zcalpus Anglicuu 
prolate frequently assnrejS tJio Wesjeyans tliat they huvo 
departed from the doctrines of their founder* Tiie repre- 
sentath^es of thp sect reply in Bubstanee that they are 
satislied w’ith thefr oiyn consistency, and thatjt is not tbr 
strangers to meddle with their opinions^ A few yei^rs ago 
some whist-players began to indicate to their pi^iin^rs, by 
playing cards in an unusual order, that tboy wiilioi a 
certain comTie to bo adopted in return. Old-fashioned 
purists for a time- protested against tho innpyataon j but 
ultimately tlio best players and tho mosty^h^rita^vo 
writers on the art sanctioned tho practice, is now 

universally adopted, of “calling for trumpA?^ Whist is 
no longer senijKiv eadem; but it is not known, that by- 
standers who never took part iu a rubber attempted to 
protest against the decision of experts. Mr. GladstO-SK 
farther complains that Romo’** has refurbished and pamded 
“ anew every rusty tool she' was fondly thought to Iwive 
“ disused.” Tt is still ntoro unreasonable to lament over 
Bie restoration of obsolete abj^.rdities than> to denounce, 
innovation. Every legislator ^ Abound to take notice 
that tho rusty tods of dopoj* -Jn of sovereigns and 
of persecution woi*o carefully proservod in tho Roman 
storehouse. There could bo no doubt that, they would 
bo refurbished and fitted with new handles wdionever 
tliey Bceined likely to bo useful. ' With many faults^ tho 
Holy See has nevOr been wanting in candour* States, 
ProtoHtant communities, and tho laity in gene^l may 
bo considered to have received ample notice th|at ^be 
Church has never sun’endered a pretension wlfloh tuay for 
a time not have been prominently advanood. Even on tho 
issue whethefir the ChOrch has always boon ;tho isame, thb 
advocates of occlesiastioal . omnipotence have much say. 
A Church which has tho power iA«deolsre tbe 

pbwer to invent them, although it may be prudent to 
pipfos^ that they weru always latent ^until il5f6 hou^kiWor 
eA/»rci60(Lthe pnvilego of .taking out his troasure-houeo 

things neW' iutd old^i A opmhxunity^luolirhai^ the right 
aiid |)(pwer to its organisatkm the same 

when eaeroiaed its fonotion As a 
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Bonnd Anglican, Mr. Glapstove mnst hold tliat the Church 
of l<lnglaiid is smipat twloYn>, alihotigh iu tho Bixfccenth 
century it renoniiced the jurisdiction or the Pope. 

The controversy between Mr. Gladbto^^e and Archbishop 
Makiiino may no doubt jiossess theological or ecclcBiaatical 
interest ; but it might havo been supposed that a political 
leader would attend primarily to the practical inferences 
which may be drawn from his argiiments, and iio the issues 
with which tho country and Parliament may have bo deal. 
Wlicn tho cloud of words Is dissipated, the only question 
whieli is material to consider is whe.tliev the Catholic 
Emancipation Act should bo maintained, repealed, or 
modiliod. Mr. Oudstonk declares that he has no intemllvm 
of trying to disturb the Kettlomont; Imt a ])iirt of his 
pamphlet would seem directly to ])(jiut to tlie willidrawnl 
of concessions wliich, as he contends, were ohlaincd under 
false preicncea. hlis hackneyed quotations Iroin the ovi- 
denco and pamphlets of Bislmp Doviiio only jiroyt^ that 
Roman Catholic prelates fifty years ago neilher joresayv 
nor approved by anticipation the eeec'ntricitics ot ihes IX. 

If Dp. Doyle had been asked whether he would submit to 
tho dogma of infallibility if it wet‘(i propounded by a 
General Council, he would ])robal)ly havt' decliued to 
answer a hypothetical question; but, it lie had lived in 1870, 
he would have done wJiat has been done) by nil his brethren 
throughout fclic Jaiowii C-atholie’ woj ld. Lord AcroNindeeil 
illustrates by tho tixamplc of* J'^L'M'.iiO^ the facility with 
wliieli Itoinan Catholic bisliops of the highest typo may 
cultivate two antagonistic sets of opinions at tho same time, 
one iu deference to tlic Holy See and tho other as their 
privatxj convictions. Nt* ono suppose.s that all the Homan 
Catholic bishops believe iu iufaUibility, but they unani- 
mously hold tho doctrine dr Jfde, 

Tho Homan Catholics of The United Kingdom were ad- 
raitted to civil rights, not on tho testimony of Dr. Doyi.e 
about their dogmas, hut bceauso it was iiTijust to ('xclndo 
them, or, rather, beeauso it ’was ineonveniont and dan- 
gerous. Whethei* or not they ought, according to tlieir 
creed, to ho loyal, there they are, and they must bo luHide 
or outside the Constitution. Under the ihIuk^ direction ot 
O’CoxNEiiL they made thmuselvea infolerahlc as a penseeuted 
class, and the Duke of Wkllimi to.s opened the door be- 
cause ho could no longer incur the n'spoiisihility of keeping 
it shut. On a smaller scale Mr. Ch.aostone may explain 
tho Catliolic Kmaneipation Bill by the analogous ease of 
Ilia own adiiiisaiou to the Cabinet of During tho 

previous Liberal Administnifioii he had been so formidable in 
opposition that Lord [’auiekston wisely fletormiiicd to keep 
him in office for tho rest of his own life. He may per* 
haps not havo been semprr e/rju, but it would have 
been dilVicnlt to resist his attacks. What tho statesmen 
of 1829 did under compulsion they ought long before to 
have done volunlarily. Human Catholics, though some 
of their eonverls may profess the opposite opinion, are men 
and Engliflhraou before they are Cntholics ; or rather they, 
like tho rest of mankind, act with little or no reforenco to 
Hicir professed peculiarities of opinion, Nothing can bo 
moro absurd than to suppo.so tliat loyally depends on 
scholastic niceties, such as tho calcululiou of the num- 
ber of angels wIjo can dance on tho point of a needle 
without jostling each other. No Roman Catholic will 
bo less faithful to the Queen because one of the Topes 
wished to murder ono of tier prodeccssoj's. To impute 
to the professors of an uiqiopnlar faith an impossible 
consistency is but a earicatnre of tlio Ultramontane 
logic which has resulted in the dogma ot infallibility. 
It would bo easy to jirove tliat Quakers ought to bo 
disfranchised because their principles are adyerso to 
fighting, or Jew's because they will not work on Saturday. 
They w^ould be extremely troublesome if they had a 
grievance, but in full possession of civil and political rights 
they aro useful members of tho community. Tho publica- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet will have injured himsolf, 
and it will not in compensation have served any useful 
purpose, unless he thinks it a triumph to havo put the 
roi'E in a passion. 


the fields of their greatest success was the City of 
itself. Tlieir success has also boeu one which “<> 
grudges them, and which has been as welcome to thmr 
Sief oiiponcnts us to any one else. They may easily 
foci the generosity of combatants who, a^r a. victory, find 
to disam. They have no difficulties, toreiw 
encounter. England ib prosperous, and 


MINISTERS AT GUILDHALL, 

I T would have been impossible for an English Ministry 
to dino with a Lord Mayor under conditions moro 
happy than those which fell to the lot of Mr. Disraeli and 
bin colleaguea on Monday. They havo achieved since 
last Lord Mayor’s Day a great political triumph, and one of 


no ono 

or domestic, to . 

ttt ncwjc with all tho world. Even the sanguino exp^ 
tatUs of the CUASCSIXOR of tho Exchsqueb will apparently f 
Im fulfilled, and a contented people will probably ^vo 
onco more its content increased by a popular Budget. 

A goiicml buovanoy of spirit naturally coloured the 
V ivA\ s of every speakor. Tho Duke of Camuripge 
soimtlhiiig like perfection in the army, and Mr. Ward 
liiA'i was as proud of his phantom navy as if ho had 
crfvitcd it. By a lucky accident foreign diplomacy found 
its s])i»ke.sjnan in a Ereiiohmiin who had been educated in 
England, and tho Count of Jarxac could employ eloquent 
well as correct English when ho expi'ossed his admiiu- 
tion at finding Lord Dekhy as industrious os ho is rich, and 
Jjis regret that in Eranco either such men aro not to bo 
found or aro not allowed to servo their country. Under 
cii’cunistaiices so radiant every ono was allowed to see 
(‘xerything through a rosy medium, and Mr. Disraeli was 
only kee[>mg u]> the harmony of tho evening when he got 
so fill* as to say that he was pleased with the hisl/ory of 
last Session. Nor was there the painful necessity which 
presso.s on weaker Ministries in less happy times, of speak- 
ing of the future, of awakening interest by revelations, and 
of giving promises and pledges. ’Phe Cabinet has hogun 
its meetings for business this week, and the work of next 
Session must occupy some of tho thoughts of tho most 
elated of Cabinets. But Mr. Disraeli kept that silence 
about tho intontions of the Ministry which every prudent 
Trcinier seeks to preserve as long as ho feels strong enough 
to ])reservo ib. I'ho past was touched with a vague gentle- 
ness, and if the Count of Jarnac had forgotten to keep up 
Ids knowledge of English polities during the period that 
inierve.ned between his residing hero iu the reign of Louis 
Tii liar I'M ond his residing hero now as Ambassador, bo 
might have supposed that all the measures that have made 
England contented had been tho work of the jireseut 
Ministry or liad received its cordial approval. The presi ut, 
the glorious present, was enough for a Ministry which 
bosks ill ils lieams ; and to cany tho pleasantness of things 
toils utmost pitch, Mr. Diskakli seized an oppoiiuiuiy 
of removing any impression there might bo that diflcTciici s 
existed in his Cabinet, and took care not to pit down until 
he had paid a graceful compliraeut to tho admiidstrativo 
merits of Lord Satjsbury. 

Mr. Disraeli could scarcely make a speech of consider- 
able lengtli without solociing some topic that would enable 
him to go beyond mere platitudes, and on this occasion ho 
selected as tho subject of exceptional comment his old 
familiar friend, tho Consorvative working-man. Why, he 
jLsked, should not an English working-man be a Con- 
servative ? Ho may not have capital or land to conserve, 
but lie has things moro precious; immunity from oon- 
scri})tion, immunity from arbitrary arrests, immunity from 
domiciliary visits, such as in some countries oven noble- 
men have to endure. It is scarcely possible that this was 
not meant as a reference to the recent proceedings against 
Count Arnim, and tliis reforenco might have been prudently 
omitted. To canvass the proceedings of a foreign Govern- 
ment during a pending trial which it has instituted does 
not seem the best way of promoting tho friendly rela- 
tions with the great Powers which Mr. Disraeli expressed 
himself so anxious to maintain. Germany does not 
appear to have been represented at the Lord Mayor’s 
table ; but if a German Ambassador had been present, 
ho might have tempted to ask whether it is 

really true that an English working-man is protected ftom 
arrest and domioiliarv visits when he is accused before a 
criminal tribunal df having appropriated what does not 
belong to him ; and he might have expressed some surprise 
at hearing an English PrimR Minister assume it to be 
Bomotlung wonderful that a nobleman subjected to such 
an accusation should have been treated as a workin^^ 
man would have been treated. But if this digression is 
omitted, Mr. DiSBAHLi was quite entitled to say that the 
working-men must have contributed to the late Conserva- 
tive triumph. They did So, and they did so to a touch 
greater extent than Liberals a few years ago would have 
considored possible. Experience has taught us to look at' 
the working-man toore as he is and less as what be was 
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imagined to be. Working^mou, as a rule, do not think or 
care about politics at all, and naturally are largely guided 
when they vote by the general current of opinion in the 
ranks above them* They will be, it may be guessed, Con- 
servative in Conservative times and Liberal in Liberal 
times. So far as they have opinions of their own, these 
1 opinions will he mainly determined by small and 
personal considerations, Few of them probably in 
February last thought much of not being treated like 
Prussian noblemen, or of not being made to wear a red 
coat unless they please ; but many of thorn may have 
had a dim confidence that the Consenmtives wore the 
gentlemen least likely to stand between tliem and their 
beer, and least likely to bother them with compulsory edu- 
catiom This, however, is not all. Men, at least in quiet 
times, vote in a largo dcgi^oo from personal feelings. 'J'hcy 
obey habitual influences, and are guided by those to whom 
they ordinarily look up. The disposition of tlic working- 
men to bo moderately content with existing institution.s is 
the due reward of the earnest desire which so very many 
persons of wealth and station in the country have shown for 
years past to do what they can fort lioso below them, and ol 
tho spirit in which the difficult task has been uiulorlrikeii 
and carried on. It may bo added that it is also in some 
measure the reward of the zc'al which tho clergy of the 
Established Church have sliown for tho oducatmn of the 
poor, and of tho pains which tho clci-gy have taken to know 
the poor and to show sympathy witli them. Tlie squire 
and the parson have no doubt in somo places an inilucnce 
which increased enlightenment and indopcndeiico will 
dispel ; but they haVo also an influence much /nore general 
which increased enlightenment and iiulcpeudenco would 
only strengthen and confirm. 

“ That political Siberia in whoso dreary recesses stales- 
men who are no longer wanted are sent to linger out 
** the remains of a dreary and miserable cxistonei' is tlie 
description which 8ir WilkJx'II) Lawson lias given this wx'ok 
of tho illustrious body for whom Lord Salisuituy returned 
thanks at Guildhall, and on whose behalf ho found so much 
to say. Perhaps, if the secrets of the human l^oart could be 
revealed, it might be found that Sir AVilfmid Lawson w»)uld 
rather like to be made a Peer, and that fjord Samsuhuy 
would not bo sorry to find himself once more in tlie House 
of Commons. But, as things arc, it falls to SirWn.FiuD 
.Lawson to mako tho worst, and to Lord Samsiu/ky to make 
tho best, of the House of Lords. For some sirango reason 
the House of Lords is always spoken of with a perverse ex- 
aggeration which its aduiin rs might not unfairly say is a 
proof how much Englishmen really like and think of it. 
When Mr. Gladstone went out of office about a third of 
his Cabinet removed themsolvos quietly into an nssembly 
which their leader had liiuicd that, if he thought often 
enough, he might bring himself to suppress. Tim Coiiser- 
vativos chuckled at the sight of so many leaders of what 
they thought a revolutionary Ministry seeking an asylum 
in such a quarter, and said that Liberals must like 
the House of Ijords very much when they eho^ved such 
an eagerness to join it. Sir Wilfuid Lawson, on the con- 
trary, sees in the House of Lords nothing but a political 
Siberia. The real truth liardly fits in with either of these 
ways of speaking. Among its many uses tho House of 
Lords has the use of being a very good way of ending tho 
career of politicians who have done well, but not very well. 
To Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli tbo House of Lords 
would be something not far short of a political Siberia ; but 
nothing could be less like Siberia to Lord Abeudarh or 
Jjord Cardwell. Everybody cannot bo very clever, or very 
popular, or voir indispensable. A man with competent 
fortune applies himself to politics in the House of Commons 
for a Bories of years. Ho i.s industrious, and can speak 
decently, and sticks to his party. He rises to Cabinet 
rank, and takes office with some saocees like Lord Cahdwxll, 
or, ii ho fails like Mr. Biiuoe, his coUea^nes may be con- 
scious that his fliilure is not entirely his own fault. At 
' last the time comes when sneb men have done all they can 
do, when youn^r men are pressing on, when th^ them- 
solvea have hsd enough of hard work, when in office they 
could only he what they are, and when out of office they 
could. have no very great eminence or influence. They 
are in the position of ^od substantial Qusjnf's Counsel 
who think they are enitiUed at last to look to being inado 
Puisne Jn^es. Hpiw are such men to hSive somatyug 
lifeea Pttiane JudgeiMp given them? The House'^of 
Lords sapplies the anewer, an^ a vegr good enswer. Th^ 
Qfie made peerS| and they , get what th^ Vf^t ai^ 


what they deserve. Most of what Lord Salisbury •said of 
the House of Lords is quite true. It is a popular, a re- 
spected, and a dignified body. It does a fair amount of 
genilo and UBoful work. It represents some of tho weak- 
nesses, and much of tho greatness, of the Engliph people. 
It confors an indisputable position on its memberB. It 
turns in a moment rather small people into ratlier great 
people. No iusl.itution that the world lias ever soon could 
better supply politicians of the second rank with what they 
wish for find ought to have at the end of their career; and 
although tlic House of Lords answers many higher pur- 
poses, fchi.s is a purpose which it is of considemblo import- 
ance to a nation to have satisfuctorily answered, it mon of 
honour, ability, and social standing are to take to politics 
as a profe.ssiun. 


THE CIVIL W.\U IN SPAIN. 

I T is always difficult to ascertain the true history of 
current military operation.s ; and tho uncertainty of 
vSpanish nows is greatly increased by tho ingenuity of 
spoculaiors whoso object is not to assist cither party in 
Iho stniggl(‘, but to ciiu.so a rise or fall in tho price 
of Spanisli .slf^ck. Tlio latest telegrams, however, ajq)ear 
to leave no doubt that the CurlisU liave sustained a serious 
defeat. It was already known that, in eonscquonce of 
tho m(»vf‘nionl8 of (lonoral Lasebna and his lioutciiauts, 
tho C!arlists had wholly or partially suspended the Umi- 
bardment of Itun, and that they had marchod northward 
to meet tho enemy. An engagoTneni followed, in which 
Lasv.kna and Loma succeeded in driving off tho Cavllsts, 
and occupying their positions. Tho siege of Irnu has con- 
sequently been almiuloned, and Don (Jaklos and his troops 
aro said to have retreated into the tnoiintaiuH, ainl to 
coiitemplato a return to Esiolla. It is idlo to pnmoiiuco on 
tho result of oiierations which are but indistiuctly nar- 
rated, and w'hich may possibly (wen now jirovo to have 
been indt cisive. Tho probability is, how'uver, that tho 
war is fur tlio jirosent virtually at an end. In his 
preparations for iho relief of linui General JjASKRNa seems 
to have disfdayecl eomraendablo energy. He sent a 
considerable body of mon by forced 7nfircbos to Santander, 
where they W'cre iniuiodiatoly embarked for San Sobu,stiau ; 
and it is supposod that a simnltauoous effort to miso tho 
Carlist bloekaclo of Pampeliiiia was also in view. Laskrna, 
a fortnight ago, visited Madrid in person for the siipposed 
purpose of urging tlio irnmodiato despatch of largo roin- 
forcemonts for tho army of the North. Tho iniminonco 
of tho winter season may probably have Ibrmed an ad- 
ditional reason for bis anxiety to strike a blow against 
tho enemy. Tho Carlist cause would havo seemed com- 
paratively hopeful if it liad been found possible to lake 
and keep tlu; capital of Navarro. Tho insurgents have 
never hitherto succeeded in occupying and holding any 
considerable town. * 

Tbo main object of ait(*mpting to hiko Jrnn must havo 
been to intercept the most convenient line of eoninmnica- 
tion between Spain and France. As roadins of the Bpani.sh 
correspondence in English newspapor.s know, tho attiiek 
had been threatened during several weeks, as if fur tho 
purpose of inviting the lb; publican generals to take steps 
towards dofeati ng tho enti'i'prLso. As Iruii i.s close to tfio 
French frontier, all the idlers in tlu* iieighljourhood had 
assembled on the righl. bank of the Bidassoa in tbo hopo of 
witnessing tho unusual sight of a bombardment. As if to 
increase the coufusion, ordem were sent from Paris to expel 
all tho Spanish residents from tho district; but it was 
found that the execution of tho order would cause great 
and useless hardship ; and afterwards the unfortunate exiles 
were allowed to x’cmain. Irun is sufficiently del'endod 
to incur tbo risk of a siege ; and yot tho forfciucatious aro 
not strong enough to offer serious impediment to a regular 
attack. The be.sicgers were unable to invest tbo place tiC- 
causo it is accessible by water, so that there was no rcstric- 
tion on the introduction of supplies and reinforcements. 
Don Carlos has been severely, and perhaps justly, blamed 
for bombarding a town which is principally inhabited by 
his own adherents ; but tho necessities of war are urgent, 
and even the Brussels Congress would have admitted that 
a place which is occupied by one combatant with a 
re^lar garrison is necessarily expose^ to tho attacks of 
tho other. Happily the bombardm^ appears to havo 
been of a very mild and innoouaus cbmnoter, and to havo 
been attended with little loss of life. General Elio, who had 
the chief command of the besieging army, is an experienced 
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soldier, and it must be assunied that his scheme had somo 
practical object. It is possible that on his part also the 
operations on the Bidassoa may have been connected with 
the siege of Pampoluna. 

There seems to be no doubt that, whatever may havo been 
the case at a former time, the Freneh Government now 
fully discliargofl the duties of good neighbourhood and 
iieutralifc3\ The Duke Decazes has the good sense to 
abstain from foreign intrigues which could only Involve 
possible collisions without strengthening cither the Fnmch 
Government or any party in the country. It is announced 
that the FouriON Minister lias caused an elaborate ^'(‘]»ly to 
bo pn^.pared to iho Sj)rtiush Note, which cullcctcd all the 
coniplaints that could he urged again.^t iho Fi’ciich 
Government. It will perhaps be salislactory to jirove hy 
official documents that no undue favour has at any time 
boon shown to the Carlists, but it is more inatcrial to 
pursue at prosetit an unobjc<*tionablc policy. Tlie duties 
of a neatiul in llio ii.oriKidiate nciglilionrliood of the 
W!cno of civil war arc ('iribarrassing and ambiguous. Mmdi 
discretion is required in the attempt to avoid oireiicc 
to the Government of xMadriil, and at tlio same timo 
to act ihirly to the C/irlists, wJio, allliougli (licy arc 
not iTCOgnizcd as Ijelligercnts, are at the sumo time not 
regarded by Franco as cnciiiies. In one respect the Fremdi 
Government is more favourably situated than England was 
during the American Civil War, for the »S[ianisb Govern- 
ment is not likely to eul’orec I’omnnst ranees liy threats. If 
Franco were ever it) give active support to the Carlists, 
Marshal Sekkano would have no yiraetieal moans of expri'S- 
siug his rosentruent. The fable of intended Germnn inter- 
vention has long since beini exploded; and llio Freiieli 
Govt'riimcnt is Jit liberty to act on its own views of its 
honour and inlevest. There can be little doulit that tbc 
present Ministers would gladly the ti'rmination of a 
barrtm contest. Tlie expense nnd trouble of guarding the 
frontier a.rid of preventing breaches of n ’’’t ility are f bank- 
loss and utterly unprotilablo, 'flic IjegiiiiUisls thcin-.olvc.^j 
mnsl by this time lia\ e arrived at the conelnsion that, f.\eept 
through vagiio sympathy with Don (Inf, i os, they had no 
ground for desiring the prolongation of the war. 

The best reason for wishing that the (lovenmient of 
Madrid may prevail in the i-onfest is that li.■^ victory is not 
impossible, and that its success would pnf. an end to tho 
Htrnggle. It wa.j on this ground that tlio European 
Powers, with one exception, agreed to tho jiroposal of 
Germany tliat tho Governnieiit of Marshal SEiua.Nu should 
be rocognlzed. If Dun Caueos had a parly in t»»o ililforeiit 
Spanish provinces, and if ho were udvaiieing on Madrid in- 
stead of cannonading a town on the French frontier, the 
bigotry and despotism which bo more or less openly ]iro- 
IJesscs would not concern foreign Governments, it may bo 
assumed that Russia, which alone wltldiolds rocognilion, 
would prefer the enthronement of a legit iinale Pretender to 
the c.stablishment of a Provisional Government which calls 
itself a Republic; yot it i.s now alleged that the Jhnperor 
Alkxandeii. has entered into communications with Seki:ano, 
and that ho is disposed to follow tho example of Germany, 
France, and England. A war in Spain cannot pos.sibly 
afibet the prosperity of Ru.ssia; and it is only one of many 
causes which depredate the prospects of the English credi- 
torsof Spain; but Governments ai.'kiiowlcdgo a certain moral 
responsiliility for tho cxcrciso of intluenco in tho affairs 
of tlieir noighbour.s. Lord Palmeuston forty years ago 
aided CnaisTiNA and Isabella against tho grandfather of 
the present Pretciuler, bocaiiao ho considered that it was 
for tho interest of England to maintain' const itufional 
governmout in Western Europe. During a part of tho old 
Carlist war it seemed highly probable that the Legitimists 
would succeed in driving their opponents from Spain, if 
England and Franco remained neutral. A similar contin- 
enejr would at this timo bo regarded with indifference ; 
ut it will certainly not occur. It is intolerable that a 
civil war should lost for years, when it can only terminate 
in one result. Tho Northern provinces, in which alone 
Don Carlos can hope to maintain himself, aro not suffi- 
ciently largo or populous to form an independent State; 
and oven if tho inhabitants were unanimous in his favour, 
they can have no pretension to impose their will on the 
rest of Spain. TIio war must at last end as it seemed to 
have ended when Don Carlos was said only a week ago 
to have abandoned his army. It is for the interest of all 
parties that the consammatiou should bo attained as soon 
as possible. 


T he condition of Italy is one of the few tojpics on which 
Liberals can now touch with unmixed satisfaction, 
and Mr. Baxter has studied Italy with sufficient attention 
to make his picture of tho Peninsula attractwe and in- 
teresting, A Scotch audience was sure to hoar with j 
delight that cabdrivera in Italian towns hate priests, and 
that at Naples ecclesiastics seem to be disappearing with 
the bad smells of tho place. But any audience is awakened 
to sympathy by tho ntterancos of honest enthusiasm, and 
Mr. Baxter is so enthusiastic a friend of Italy that the 
Ik) Han population generally st'cms to him to look as if it 
washed more than before it had Victor Emmanuel |br its 
King. But if lie is enthusiastic, Mr. Baxter may siifely 
say that his enthusiasm T*csts on a basis of soHd fact. His 
picture of Italy is as trno as it is glowing. ^J^he activity, 
the life, the energy of emancipated Italy aro prodigious. 
When Mr. Bax'I’ek said with gU-.e that tho progress he saw 
at Itomo reminded him of the United States, he used 
ii comparison which few ('xce]>t vSeoteh working-men 
could listen to without a shudilcr. But there isa rt'al founda- 
i ion for the coTnparison between niodorultaly and the United 
Stulc.s. 'J'he Italians liavo really had .a now birth, and havo 
an ardour of you til which is of tho true American type. 
They havo gone ahead hy leaps and bounds; and tho 
Avondors of Chicago aro almost rivalled by the i*npid 
growth of cities which, like Genoa, Leghorn, and Rome, 
seemed .s f -w yeans ago sunk in a mild decay and verging 
on a dreamy death. It may be added that altliough, like 
Iho Amorienns, the Italians havo their rowdies, their 
Sicilian Texas, their rival jilatforms, and their po.ssion lor 
loeal jobs, yet, like tho Amtu’ieans, they havo a pi'orunnd 
I’nith in tlieii* institutions, aud numage to keep them gi'ing, 
and are carried throngli litlle dillieulties by cherishing a 
gi’eat juirpose. Nothing in Italy is more remarkable lliaii 
tliat so iimiiy different provinces, separated for ages by 
barriei's of governmout and gcogr!)])hical obstacles, should 
not only lui\e uiiib'd, but should show so very generally 
the same happy eonsequeneos of nuion. Material pros- 
pei'ity ilisplays itself eve rywhere, aud, as Mr. Baxter said, 
ev(‘n at Visiiee fluty are building new bouses and dredging 
tho canal.s. Jilighfoen jullllous sterling liavo been paid for 
the ])nre]i.sso of ccidnsiastical estates, and this speaks much 
for the wealth oflluly and for its fiituro advance in riolios. 
Italy is and always must bo csscnlially an agricultural 
country. It has no nmuiifacturca. It has neither iron nor 
coal. But it lias a splendid seaboard, and almost hiex- 
liaustiblo capacities in regard to climate and soil for 
producing tile best fruits of the earth. When the St. 
Gotliard Tunnel is made, Genoa will bo tho port of a large 
district of Germany and Switzerland, and the Venetians 
hope to .SCO Venice displace 'Trieste as the centre of the 
trade of the Aclrintic. But Italy is, with these exceptions, 
its own market, and Italy, like Franco, can only grow really 
rich by making the most of its own soil. Franco has lately 
shown how solid and vast may bo tho wealth of a country 
in such a position, and a few more years of activity, peace, 
and good government would place Italy not far behind 
France in the stable jpossession of agricultural yvealth. 

“ Brigandage,” Mr. Baxter informed his friends at Dun- 
dee, “ i.s not compatible with free institutions.” Nothing, 
unfortunately, could be more untrue, as Mr. Baxter might 
easily find to his cost if he made a tour through Mexico or 
any of the Republics of Central America. What brigandage 
i.s not compatible with is an active population and a 
strong government. It is bccanao in every corner of Italy 
the people are beginning to exert themselves, because 
roads and railways and harbours are being constructed, 
and because tho Government is determined to put brigand- 
age down, that Italy may look forward to the day when it 
will be free from it.s ancient curse. Tho policy of tho 
present Government is a policy of stem repi*esBi()n, and a 
Ministerial majority means a majority in favour of stronger ^ 
measures than havo as yet been tried. Tho present Govern- X 
ment also insists on tho necessity of looking at Italy as a 
whole, and not sacrificing tho national credit to ham Wing 
the wdiims or consulting the wants of separate localities. 
Tho policy of the Opposition is to uphold local indepen- 
dence and personal freedom. There are a few ropresentu- 
tives of the ecclesiastical power in tho i-anks of ine Oppo- 
sition, and a &w Bepublican fanatics. Bat the mass of 
tho Left do not wish to quarrel with the dynasty of Pied-^ 
mont, and they blame the RiriLt for not treating priests as 
harshly as they deserve. The . real sirnggle between 
the parties is a struggle between those Who wish for 
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free institutiens witb a strong central Government 
and those who wish for free institutions with a weak 
central Government. All Italians, yrith exceptions not 
worth noticing, are in favour of a united Italy, antago. 
nism to the priests, the retention of Rome, and Parlia- 
mentary government. So far it may be said that all Italy 
is for freo institutions. But after that point is refiched 
there is room for considorablo divergence. The Right 
wants the Government to be able to aot sharply and 
promptly; it ni*ges that in tinanco the first thing is to 
uphold the national honour, and that Italy should steadily 
pay its creditors, and, what is more, should make its 
creditors sure of being paid. The Loft does nut approve 
of ppocesses out of the sphere of ordinary law ; it ])rofera 
that brigands should be acquitted by juries rather than 
that they should bo condemned by iidlitary magistiuies ; ib 
insists that localities which make great sacrifices to pay 
national taxes should have anmo little compensatory favours 
accorded to them. All Italian politics have so strong a 
Liberal tinge, if the pi^cscnt sialo of Ibily is compared 
with the past, or if Italy is compared with musl. of its 
neighbours, that it is in ouo w.ay quite true to say that 
the struggle is only bctwocu Liberals of two dilferonfc 
shaded. But tlio struggle is novortliekiss a serious 
and important one. Any one who read .Mr. Baxi’En’s 
speech might naturally think tliat Itiiliiu pi'OMpovity went 
on without cmban*assmcnt aiid like a muohiiie; and 
if our attention is confined t,o general results, thcro is .sonu' 
reason for using such language. But if wc look at tin,* 
process by wln'ch Italy is made to advance, we see that j 
itfdian statesmen have many difiicultio.s to overcorno, many 
failures to deplore, many jealousies and much ignoranco 
and apithy to oonqu(?r. When the real working of iho 
free institutions of Italy is studied, the wonder is not that 
there have been so many Ministerial bluiuhn's and cata- 
strophes, but that an intelligent and iv.asoiinbli> policy 
has been on the whole so steadily and so Hncc.essrully 
pursned. 

Tho elections held lust Sunday have shown a general 
result favourable to tho Covernment. The .«,ystcm of 
voting which rcBqulres ibe succesaful caudulato to poll a 
third of the electoral body, and forces him, if ho fails to 
do this, to a second trial of strengtli, so«mis to answer no 
obvious purpose, and tlie number of those actually voting 
compared with thonumber of votorsinscri bed seems strungely 
small. A Corre.spondunt of the Tiiurs, writing from Venice, 
describes the apathy that prevailed tluTo, and as in nonriy half 
tho electoral colleges of tho kingdom tlie highest c‘andidato 
failed to secure tho support of a third of tho inscribed 
electors, it might seem as if this apathy had been general. 
But tho impression appears to prevail in Italy that tho 
elections have been well contested, and have excited amin- 
nsual amount of interest ; and tho failure in so many 
places of the highest candidjiio to obtain tho necessary 
third is probably to bo attributed to tho electors thinking 
the man they preferred so sure to win that they did not 
take the trouble to vote for him. General La Mau.viora, for 
example, got 299 votes at Biclla, and his opponent only 
five, and yet there is to be a second election hold. Floreuco 
elected Ricasoh, Peuuzzi, and two other less distinguished 
memlwa of the Right, and there was practically no oppo- 
sition ; and yet these four candidates have to bo 
balloted for to-morrow, because tho number of voters 
supporting them was insuflicieiit. At Rome, again, 
none of the ©lections held lost Sunday was final; but 
there was some warmth in the contest, and if both 
parties were active, it certainly seems strango that in 
no case should tho successful candidate have obtained 
the necessary third. In two districts of Romo Gariraldt 
was proposed, and it might well happen that many Italians 
would like neither to vote for GARiBALUt nor to vote against 
him. But in another Roman college a Jew was at the 
head of the poll, and it seems curious that a body of 
^ Romans should not have made up their minds whether they 
wish a Jew to represent them or not. It is calculated 
that, when all the final elections have been held, the Govern- 
ment will have a majority of at least sixty, and this in a 
Chamber of 508 is as large a majority as a prudent Prime 
Uinistor would wish. It is vety useful to a Government, 
for the purpose of keeping its supporters together, that 
the Opposition should not be too weak; and it is to bo 
observt^ that th&* ^eatest gam- of the Govemmeni has 
been hi Piodmont apd tiOmbardy and Tuscany, districts 
which are per^tly free %>m brigandage, while in,: the 
Bomagna parties remain as before. The only tw coUogcs 


at Nanles whore a final result has been obtained 'have re- 
tnrnoa members of tho Loft, and in Kioily tho Opposition 
is expected to gain seats. In other words, strong measures 
against brigammge aro supported in provinces which they will 
not touch, and are opposed, or at least questioned, in pro- 
vinces which they will touch. This is by no meaiw a result 
which a Govornment sure of a working majority need 
regret. It is a very good thing for Italy that it should 
have a strong Government, but it is also a very good thing 
that tho measures of thivS Government and its acts shouhl 
be closely watcluul .and narrowly criticized by those who 
represent tho districts whore its action is to be most imme- 
diately felt. 


MR. ST.\NSFEL 1 )’S CRY. 

T he inertia from wliich the Liberal party is at present 
suffering may perhaps bo measured by tho violence of 
tho efforts whi(di aro made to galvanize it into .some 
nianifostatiou of vitality. While the majority of Liberals 
are apparently cout(uit <0 remain passive, the more restless 
and enterprising spirits are poking about in all directions 
for somo outlet for their uncomfortable activity. It may 
be remembered that Mr. Stansfeld, in the closing days of 
oflice, ])ropoumk‘d tho theory that the great object of the 
Liberal party was to keep itself going, and that it must 
iliondbre take care always to have some good question on 
hand in order to provide itself with something to do and 
to justify its existeneo. Now that Mr. Stansfki.d is out of 
olUco he h.as jrioru lelsuio and liberty to carry his theory into 
practice. Jlo has at last got a cry which be thinks will 
answer the purpose. It is a cry out of the depths, and from a 
depth whicli is painfullysuggcstivo of tho difficulty of finding 
one. Mr. STANSVEr.n has come forward as the leader of an agi- 
tation against what are known as tho “Contagious DisouBes 
“Acts.” Tlio original law on this subject was passed in 
1864, w'hou .Mr. Staj^sfeld was a Junior Lord of the 
Adiiiinilty ; and he was also a mcml)er of the Government 
by which the operation of tho law was strengthened and 
extended, and by w’hieh it wos consistently enforced, it 
appears to have been only lately that Mr. Stansfeld has 
di.scov(*rcd tho full iniriuity of this legislation, and of course 
Jio now enjoys more fn'cdom in the expression of his pri- 
vate opinions. IMio question is one oil which, as on most 
other questions, it is possible for conscientious persons to 
entertain different opinions, and Mr. Stansfeld and his 
friends have ck^arly a right to form their own concltt8ion.s 
as to the oi)eration of those Acts, and, if they think that 
their operation is injurious, to use their influence to get them 
rc])caled, Thi-rc aro, however, some considorations which 
cannot be iguored, and which ncccasarily aflect the manner 
in which the question should be treated. Mr. Stansfblh, 
in a speech at Slictlield on Wednesday, asserted that the 
Contagious Diseases Acts had been smuggled through 
Parliament, and that laws which had been passed 
without the sanction of public opinion, and without 
that preliminary discussion which tho laws of Parlia- 
ment are intended to receive, had no claims on the 
obedience of tho people. Jt is scarcely possible to suppose 
that Mr. Stansfki.i) iulendcd seriously to say that a law 
which has been passed by Parliament i.s not binding 011 
any one w'ho chooses to imagine that it was not disenssod 
so fully as he happens to think desirable. Thorp can bo no 
doubt that tho Contagious Diseases Acts were passed 
through Parliament very quietly, but that is a different 
thing from secretly. Mr. Stansfeld himself was in 
Parliament when tho Acts were passed, and ho must 
have been perfectly aware of what was being done. If 
discussion was avoided as much as possible, it was 
not from any desire of concealment, but simply because 
tho subject was a very nasty one, which could not 
be ignored, bat which all decent people wished to tliink 
and talk about as little as possible. This feeling, we 
imagiue, still prevails, but Mr. Stansfeld does not share it 
or respect it. He calls for a vigorous stirring up of tho 
unsavoury pool. It is to be thrust under everybody's nose. 
Nobody is to bo allowed to remain in ^acoful ignorance of 
its existence. There is to bo a revival of the fianatical 
agitation by which a year or two since not only public 
decency but domestic privacy was cruelly outraged. A 
question which everybody would gladly avoid is to be made 
a snbiect of popular debate, and the fondly breakfast-table 
is to M covofod every morning with a shower of pamphlets 
and circulars of the most revolting character. 

This in a kind of agitation against wUoh^ on every 
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ground df decency ftnd foimeBB, we to protect in the 
Btrongest ])08Bible way. It may bo said that this is an 
affoctation of modesty which is put on only as a pretext 
for stifling discussion. But it is not tliscuBaion that wc 
o^eeb to. There is no reason why there should nob bo 
discussion of the fullest and froost kind ; only let ii bo on- 
trusted to competont persons, who are capable of forming 
an atithoritativo judgment on it. Tho sabject is clearly 
nnsuited for loose popular agitation ; in tho first ])la(;f, 
because it is one which cannot bo plainly discussrd in that 
way without giving an nimocosBary shock to niiiny 
who have every title to be preserved from it; iiml in 
tho next, because it is a question on which llie f>pinion 
of an ignorant and passionate nudic'ncc?, e.vcitod by infiaui- 
matory wtateinents the grounds of wliich cannot be Ic.sled, 
is obviously of no value. When similar questions conn' be- 
fore a c-4jm'L of law they arO disposedof that is 

the courscj which should bo followed Innc. When Mr. Sians- 
FEL1» sa^'8 tliat every ellort lias been made to prevent the 
discussion oJ’ these Acts, lie forgc'ts that three year.s ago 
there was a Royal (^:)mniission on the subjoet, which made 
a tboroni;]! investigation rnid published a volurninoiis body 
of ovidcnco. Mr. Stansif-lo now profcssisi to be very 
anxious lor a scientific treat men t of flio qiieslinji, but it is 
significant that, when tlie (vorntnlNsion was sitting, jimong 
tho witnesses summoned at the instance oftlie Assoeiaiion 
foV tile Uepeul of the Acts there wais iu)t one singU‘ uKMlieal 
ofiiecM* of either Horvic.e. U was then, and is, we bc'lieve, still, 
theunai.irnous and diTidcd opinion of tho medical ollhu rs of 
the .army and navy — that is, of lln)SO who have tho he.st 
opportimliios of observing tho actual working of the system 
— that- it is cxtrcMnely valuablo i'roiu a sanitary ])f)int of 
view, 'riio OonimissioTiors state that th(3 Acts “ liave ]mrged 
** tho towns and encampments to which tl icy ha\e been 
“ applied of miserable creatures who were nuis^fjsof rotleii- 
“ness and vcbichjs of disease, providing Ih.em withasylnms 

whore 1 h"ir sutlerings could be tomporaril} n heved, oven if 
“their nm lady was bc'yorid cure; and wJiero iheir better 
“ ntitnre wuis probably {\)r the fij-st time touebed by liiiinan 
“ syrnpalliy.” And tliey add iliat they are eon\ine(‘d lliat 
the numbf'r of ilio women reelaimod, uireetly or indireel ly, 
by tho f‘jM'ratioTj of tlie Aeks, inu.sl. be eonsidenihle, an<l 
that they Jiad also had a strong deterring inlluonei* in 
regard to elandostino iminoi'ality. Jt is true that tlie (lom- 
niKssioriers, while tiny could not resist tho oMMavlielming 
ovidoneo of tho ext remedy heiudleial opc'ratiou of these 
Acts, recommended that they should bo partially repealed 
as a concession to what th(‘v siijiposid io bo “ thes'Milhnent 
“ of the people.” It is import ;i.nt, how ('ver, to observe that, 
though they gave w'ay to a weak compromise in their con- 
clusions, tho Commissioners laid it down in the most 
cuiphalie. and divided manmr that “speeial regulalion.s 
“ for ilu' treatment and eonti'nl of a class of jutmuis IVe- 
“ qnentiiig e<‘rt;iiu districts, under eundilions ealeidati'd to 
“ img'mder and jiropagaln disease, are ahk(‘ Just and exjic- 
“ dient," and tliut they sinv no moral grounds on winch 
such regulations could b(3 resisted, d'he most Impoilant 
result of this Commission wais, of course, tlie evidmieo which j 
it collected, which is summed up by t he Ooinm»ssiouers in 
tho passages wo have quotial, and wliicdi is open to any one 
to read and digest for himself. Wliether or not the regii- 
lutioua arc or ougl\t to be oH'oiisivo to the moral klmisc ” 
of the people is of course a que.stion on which any one can 
form an opinion a.s well as the Comraissioners, and the 
Coinmis.siomTS merely assume its existence wdthoiit at- 
tempting to justify it. 

T)uu*e arc several grounds on which those Acts aro now 
assailed-— ti[*st, that they ai*e immoral ; secondly, that ibey 
aro uncoustilutiouul ; and, thiixlly, that they aro practically 
u failuiv. The last of these argaineiita is perhaps the 
only one which it is nocoRsary to discuss. T'ho Acts 
wore pasHod in order to meet an exceptional evil ot a 
particularly urgent kind, and tho quesi ion is whetlier they 
have really had a beneficial effect. The ovideuev on tins 
point will a])poar to most persons to bo eonoltisivo, but of 
course, it Mr. Stansfeld or any of his aHsociutes Imve any 
teatirnoiiy to produce on tho other side, they are entitled 
to bring it forward. This ahonhl be done, however, not 
before h tumultuous audienoe, having no acquaintance 
with the subject and no opportunity of testing tho sweep- 
ing gtatements put before them with all the adornment of 
seasaiionat rhetoric, but before a trlbnnal where it will bo 
mtiontly and calmly examined and impartially weired. 
Mr. Stansfeld does not mskB it quite clear how for his 
yrouH compel him to oppoeeany attomfiit to 


check tho ravages of a loathsome and dangoronfi diseaso. In 
one place he declares that, whatever their hygienic rosnlto 
may bfi, the Acts must be got rid of as immoral ; while he bad 
previously oflerod, “ when the laws have been I'o'poeled^ 
“ and not before, when wo have a tabula rasd, and can Btatt 
“ fresh,” to consider any proposals which tho Government 
may mnko fm* dealing with the subject. Those who hold 
that it is immoral to attempt in any degree to alleviate tho 
conscquoricrs of vice, even for the prolectiou of tho ihno- 
rciit part of the community, will of course oppose any regu- 
lations of the kind now in force. Those, on tho other hand, 
Avlio nro willing to argue tho question on the ground of 
practical expediency, are bound to sliow that, in point of 
fact, evil, and not good, has resulted from tho experiment. 
In any case, vague declamation and uuaupportod assertions 
can only do liarm. 


THR RKAflTTOM IN AMJIRIOA. 

rill I M political redaction in the tlnite<l States has ranch 
- 1 . external risonibl.-tiuic to the chatigcj whiidi reaultcd 
from t.Jie last general o]ec‘tioii in England. In both countries 
tlio wiunio'.s and the lo.sers were erjiinlly taken by surprise. 
It al^o happems that the triumphant 0])])ositinii calls itself 
ill i\merica, as in England, Conservative ; but the Demo- 
crats are not di\ idc^l fi‘oin the Republicans by any broad 
or definite dlllhrencc of opinion, ^i'he dissatisfaction wdth 
Mr. (lL\i‘SroMi;'s (iovornuient wliich displayed itself at the 
elcelion was in some degree ]>rov()kcd by administrative 
faduns, and perhaps by the personal unpopularity of one 
or two of the Ministers ; but the real cause of the revulsion 
of popular f(H‘liiig w'as the irritation produced among many 
elasscs hy tlio rc'.stless ehnraeter of Mr. G I, adsTONe’h policy 
and professed opinions. It had become impossible to rely 
on the detiTinimit lull of the (lovenimcid. to perform the 
])nmary duty of resisting agitation and of maintaining 
existing institutions. Tim Pj-lnn* Minister had not indis- 
l 'nelly iutiinated his adhi'sion to the principle of universal 
Mijlrago; he had addressed menacing laiigiiago io the IJ<»uso 
of Ijords ; and, when he liad in a powerful speech defended 
the Kstahhslu'd (fimrch iigaiust its assailants, ho rillow^od 
ins nearest nlativi' soon afti'rwards to assure a public 
meeting tlmt the mi'aning of his vigorous and pcrspicmius 
language had been by .some Mir.ange easiialty mi.«under.stuod. 
Exeejit in relation to tho Southern States^ no disturbing 
or revolutionary tendeneie.s can be attributed cither to 
tho Kepuhlierm party in (lougresM nr to tho PiiKsn)KNT. 
It is jiot known that the lcadcr.s rf the majority would 
have proposed any legislative measure of iin[>ortanc(‘ if 
they had retained their jin'poiideranee in the next Congre's.-?. 
Oil tlio ipieslion of eiirreiiey botli pui’lies are divided among 
themselves, tlmugh the into policy of intlation was chiefly 
promoted ]>y tho Rinniblicans. Tlie most creditable act of, 
the rjiKsijn'.Nr during his six years’ foimro of oflioc wuR his 
rejeelion of a Hill for tho increaso of tho paper currency 
and for the e.oiiMMpieut j)ust))Oueincnt of a return to specio 
payments. His poliey was approved by tho most competent 
judges of the (|U('sUon, bat it was cundomned by sections 
of both polilie.al parties. ’ ^ 

The cliaugo in the comparative .strength of parties in tho 
licgislatiiro is disproportionately greater tlmn in the con- 
stitueneies. I’lio Demoerata formeil two years ago two- 
lii'tha of the wliolo number of voters, and they aro now 
more than halt. Tho (amsequonec is that in tho next Congress 
they will have converted their minority of a hundred into a 
ma jority of more than fifty. Tho Americans aro the only com- 
petent judges of the character of their uwm institutiuns, but 
foreigners e4in scarcely bo mistaken as to fchcinoonveuience 
which reRuU.s from tho almost exclusive ropresentatiou of 
mnjorities which may perhaps bo locally and collectively 
small. If the Ilepublioans had not for many yoars exercised 
uncontrolled siipremacy in tho Sonato and in tho House of 
Uopresentativos, they would probably have been uiore pru- 
dent, and they might now bo loss unpopular. The ueUtinl 
or wavering politicians, who are the most respectable and 
tho most intelligent pai*t of tho population, have ' boon 
temporarily alienated from tho Bopublican cause, by fcbo 
indifference Of the dominant party to political morality. It 
i.s true that soon after the war tho leadeils of the mij>drity 
were more .shameless and more audaeious than a later 
time, but as long as the hiemory of Uie^strogglp Yrtfs recent 
the party which" was supposed to have pyny^aithis^ with 
Secession was ueeeiiarilT power.^ . Six or 

seven years ago, imd^r .the tobderphtp of a vulgar dema. 
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ffie Hotme of BwpwBOntftHvw, by an alinost Tman- 
mooB vote; approved of the prao 4 joal repudiation of the 
Katiozud Debt* In the late Session of OongroM the 
iwrfority wap contented to perpetrate a petty injustice by 
ToSng for the ii^flation of the paper currency. The in- 
ereaee'^of t1ie salaries of members oi Oongjross lias involved 
^mwathr unpopularity than measures which were intrinsi- 
bally more objectionable. There may havo been good reasons 
for raising tbe pay of members, who have generally but 
small resources of their own ; but in voting to thomsolves 
arroars of salary on the new scale th^ gave reasonable 
offence to their constituents. Mr. Thaddeus Stevens 
and General Butleu have, jointly or in succession, for 
more than ton years been the most conspicuous chiefs 
of the dominant party. It is not Burj)ri.sing that tho 
community should at last bo anxious for a change, 
altliough there is no eminent Democratic politician who 
has any claim to public conlidcncc. It is nob yet 
knQwu whether Mr. Sciiunz, who is a Libcval ite- 
publioan, will be recognized by the Democratic mnjorlty 
as an ally. The elections have conferred an unmixed ad- 
vantage on the country by excluding for the time from 
power the Moetons, tho Conklinos, and tho oilier active 
politicians lyho bad hoped for another term of patrons.go 
and influence. It unluckily happens that none of the 
successful candidates could even hy flatterers ho dcseribed 
as staiosmen. 

General Grant, who must now abandon all boi»o of re- 
cloction, has perhaps contributed to the defeat of his party 
by his ambition for a third ticrm of ollice. Tho Pkesioent 
is on the whole superior to his political associa+A's ; and 
there is some reason to believe that he has acquired by ox- 
porienco a knowledge of affairs in which ho was formerly 
deficient. It is an advantage to tho betid of a Government 
to uuderstn-nd bis business, and tho fear that the pro- 
longation of hia power might endanger tho Republican 
system was both nnfouudotl and insincere ; but tbe people 
of tbe United States are perhaps .well advised in abiding by 
their political traditions, and the growing unpopularity of 
the Republican party could only be aggravated by tho 
projected innovation. Hereafter Grant’s administration 
' will bo remombored without strong admiration or censure. 
When he was first olocted ho desired to break Ch rough some 
of tho trammels which had impeded tho free action of his 
predecessors; and ho sclcctod his first Mini.st(irs on his 
own independent judgment. Tho Ropublican managers 
immediately caused tho President to feel their displeasure; 
and, after a short interval, ho acquiesced in the system of 
jobbery which constitutes the main object and the most 
effective machinery of the Federal Government. The 
President Limsolf might px*obably have favoured tho 
reform of the Civil Service ; but ho soon found that in re- 
trenching the means of corruption he would alienato his 
supporicra. Ho even adopted as his principal advisor 
General Butler, whose military capacity ho bad publicly 
ridiculed, and whoso moral and political character he must, 
have well understood. In tbe Southorn States the 
President countenanced tho misgoverument of Northern 
adventurers and of coloured demagogues who depended on 
the favour and protection of the Federal Government for 
defence against the just indignation of their own neighbours 
and fellow-citizens. General Grant’s support of the im- 
pudent adventurer Kellogg in Louisiana was probably one 
of tbe causes of the reverse which has befallen tho Repub- 
^^can party. 

Some of the local changes which form a part of the 
general reaction are interesting, though they aro not uni- 
formly satisftujtory. Genoinl Dix, who has been defeated 
OB candidate for the offioo of Governor of Now York, was 
one of tbe most croditablo members of the Ropublican party, 
and during his present term of oflico ho has adiuinistercd 
public affairs with integrity and success. It is significant 
of the state of public opinion that his opponents thought it 
'Expedient to oenottnee him os an arist>oorat, or, in other 
woi^ds, as a geutLeman* His successful competitor, Mr. 
TitDEN, is also personally respectable, and he took on aotivo 
part in tbe proseoution of Twbed and his acooinpliCes ; but 
xt is ommons that the club which derives its name from its 
place of meeting In Taipmany Hall has once more teco- 
"vered its f^Ksen^cy in the cify of New York. Tbe noto^ 
rious prisefigbter MbxmissEV seems to be recognized as tho 
of the Democtatio pa^ in cily ; and it may be 
' elected that tlie hneient syst^ of spoliation and mis- 
geveimment will flhmHily ^ ^M&saohusetto has at 

bst been relieved fitnn tbe mjroiredit returning General 


Butlbe to Congrm. Only « fow monttis have passed sinoe 
he was defeated in a contest for the Governorship of the 
State; and now even tbo fajhbfol and long-sufferipg 
electors of bis district havo become tired of perpetuating 
a political scandal It is not e Ubtle aarorising that 
a Democrat has been elected Governor of Massachu- 
setts. The English advocates of compnlsoiy abstinence will 
regret to learn that tho Republicans attribute their defeat 
to tho unpopularity of the prohibitory liquor law. It is 
not irnprobablo that the bettor part of tho population of 
the State may have descried the Republioan parly in in- 
dignation at the corruption and insolence of some of their 
leaders. The invention of supposed iSouthem outrages in 
preparation for the elections was a device which recoiled on 
its ingenious authors. Massachusetts is not likely to be- 
come pormaueutly Democratic; but, if the claim of its 
citizens to the possession of superior inUdligenoo and 
moi-ality is well founded, they may well havo desired to 
administer a rebuke to ilio followers and allies of Butler. 
Tho now majority will after a short interval command tho 
Semite as well as the House of Roprosontatives, and it will 
probably hold b^gothcr long enough to return tho next 
Jh-esidoiit. Whetfior it will purauo tho Free* trade policy 
which has bt.*oii usually ]>rofossed by tho Derancnitie party 
is at present uncoiTaiii. Tho mo.st immediate ami impor- 
tant result of tlie reaction will bo tho recovery by the 
white })opulatiou in the Southern States of their naUiral 
superiority. 


THE FRENCH Ef.EOTIONS. 

T here is nothing new to bo said about ibo French 
elc'Ctions of Sunday last. Tho Bonapavtists Wiu'o vic- 
torious in one do|)art.ment, tho Republicans were victorious 
in two. In the Oise tho Duke of Mououv has bealon Ijoth 
tbe Republican candidates put together, and beaten them 
handsomely. Of course the Duke was chosen to contest 
tJie d('|)urtment bocuuso he was likely to win, and so far tbo 
Republican journals liiive cause to say that thoolociion was 
not decided ou purely political gronods. After all, how- 
ever, this is not much to tho purpose. No one pretends 
that tho [mporialist cause is an object of so much eiitLu- 
.siasm that the oleefcurs will simply ask which is tlio 
Imperialist candidate and then rush off to vote for 
him. Wiiat is shown by these Bonapartist Hucci^ssea is 
that to be an Imperialist i.s no discredit to a candidato whose 
chaneos are otherwise good. It is not so very long since, 
except in Corsica, any Bonapartist who wished to become a 
deputy had to go about among tho constitncucies in disguise. 
Before ho could indulge a hope of being elected, ho had, so 
to sa}', to forgii his pa.ssport. He found out that his adherence 
to the Empire had been merely a form of devotion to tho 
nionarcliioal principle, or to tho principle ol' popular sove- 
reignty, or to Free-trade, and now that ilio gold could bo 
had without tlio alloy, ho was simply a Royalist or a 
Ro])ublican or a Fi’ee-traJer. Evon with these painful 
explanations, it was no easy matter to find a constituency 
which would give a man suspected of Imperialism a decent 
minority of vote.s. All this has been completely changed. 
Tho Bonapartists have again bci^ome the noisiest and tho 
most active party in Kruiieo. They havo their candidates 
ready iit every election. They make no secret of 
thoir ultimate wishes and intentions. They criticize the 
Republicans with as much freedom as though they woi*o 
already in power. And the action of tho electors goes 
some way towards justifying this bold attitude. Not only 
does tho Duko of Meucuy get nearly 54,000 votes, whilo 
M. Rousselle and M. liZVAVASsitutt between them only get 
36,000, but in tho Nurd their unsuccessful candidate, M. 
Fievkt, gets 102,000 voices against some 119,000 given to 
the Ropublican candidate, M. Parsy. It has been observed 
that the Bonapartist journals havo made much leap noiso 
al)out their victory in the Oise than they made about 
thoir defeat iti Seine and Oise. 1 'hey accept the 
54,000 votes for the Duke of Mououy with becom- 
ing meekness, whereas their heads were almost 
turned by the 45,000 votes for the Duke of Padua. As 
success seems to be coming nearer, they aro learning not 
to compromise thoir prospects by premature exultation. 
They know that their recent victories arc not' entirely duo 
to thoir own merits. If they have given valuable supwrt 
to the Government, they have received a gobd deal in 
^ Tbo electors who votefor the Bonapartist candi- 
are not all Bonap^rtiste. Tfao snpporfors of the 
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Soptennate must vote for somebody, and as it is useless to 
bring forward a candidate of their own, they prefer the 
Bonapartist to tho Legitimist or Republican candidate. 
The former is at least willing to leave France without 
a settled Government six years longer, whereas the two 
latter want to create one immediately. As a rule, therefore, 
it is important for the Bonapartista not to say too much 
about their triumpLa. If there are any feeble-minded 
electors who tbouglit that, in voting for th(^ i)u 1 <e of Mol'CJIV, 
they were mci*ely voting for Marshal so much 

tho better. Why make their minds uneasy by showing 
them tho full significanco of w'hat they Imvo done ? it is 
tho fable of the man and tho horse over again. in(H‘o 
modest the Bona pari ists show themselves, tho inoro eliamv 
thei'c is that tJie Conservativoo Ice tors will siand (juii-h while 
they are mounting. Their own moro liot-headed suppurtors 
have occasionally to bo considered, ainl a lililo quarrel Hueii 
as that bfitween tho Government and iho Duke of Pauta is 
useful as showdug that the party is not disposed to put up 
with too many slighls. But, speaking generally, the more 
they idcMitify themselves with that general ('onservalive 
fooling Avhieli lias placed Marslial MailMahon jit the head 
of aflairs, tlie more they advance their own special in- 
tcrests. 

W'ould tho Puke of MoreiiY liavc polled as many votes 
if there Jiad been only one Refiuhlican eainlidntis and that 
candidate hadbeeuM. LkvavassI-UU ? TJie dideatcd party 
would probably give a good deal to be able to answer this 
question. Ibis easy to soo that AT. (lAMHiyn'-v, tliougb he 
is usually able to rein in his lbllow('rs, lias occasionally to 
giyo them their head, or to stand iho risk of their breaking 
tiwa-y altogether, 'i'ho important thing to aseorlaiii is, 
when this occasional lloenso can be mo^t Milely cnneedi'd. 
^ 1 . GAMiiCi'i’A seems to have imagined that tho Duke 
of Mouciiv’s oiiUpokeu Imperialism \vould leave him in a 
minority compared with tho ag';regate Kepiiblman vole, 
and consequently to havo thought that the experiment 
of dividing the ]jarty at the first ba'h-t and uniting 
it again ou the second might bo tried wiih a good hope 
of success. Thu CoriHcrvativo Republicans would vote, 
it was assumed, for AI. liEVAVA.ssf;m;, the Itadieala would 
vote for AT. Roi:ssi:i mo, and wliichcv(*r liad the fewest votes 
would retire after tho first trial, Tho result of this o.yjxj- 
riment wius that tho two candidates together only got about 
two-thirds of the votes given to tho Puke of Aloi ciiu It 
may be tlmt the Jlepublicaiis altogether miscalculated their 
Btrcngth in the dep.artment., and that under no circum- 
sfiinees would they liavo had any real chance of victory. 
It may be, however, and thif< is p(‘rhaps the more pvobnhlo 
explanation of tho two, that many of tho electors who 
would have supported M. LKVAVAssiniii if ho had been tho 
only Ropuhlicau caudidalo wero frightened at A'l. Rols- 
.selle’s .npjH'araiire, and did not cliooso to run tho 
risk of having him for a representative. The re- 
sult of iho election is very well fitted to strengthen 
this alarm, supposing that it really existed. M. Ruusseu.e 
might have stood without doing any harm to the Repub- 
lican prospects in tho department if ho had been willing 
to retire in the event of not being elected at the first ballot. 
But, as ho not unnaturally objected to make over his votes 
to M. Levavassei'U unloss M. Levavasseuu could make good 
his title to them by proving himself tlio favoured caudidate 
of tho parly, tho C'onscrvative Rc})ublicans, if tho Puko of 
Moucuy had fiiiled to get an absolute majority, would have 
found Ihciusclves in an awkward predicament. Al. Rous- 
SEITE, as it happened, polled rather more votes than 
M. Levavasseuu. If M. liEVAVASsisuR had insisted ou 
standing again, iho Dnke of ATouchy would have won 
on the second ballot in virtue of his relative majority. 
If, however, as wonkl no doubt havo been the case, 
AI. Lkvavasseuk had retired rather than let in an Iin- 
pcrialist, M. Roussellk would have been tho only Re- 
publican candidate, and in that character might have 
been elected. U is quite possible that mfiqy of the Con- 
servative Republicans foresaw this possible result, and 
were anxious to defeat it beforehand. If the lesson is taken 
to heart by tho Extreme Republicans, tho defeat will bo 
of more use to the party than a victory would have been. 
The latter could but havo given them one moro representa- 
tive in tho Assembly, and his seat would have been gained 
at the sacrifioo of several others. To persuade an extreme 
section of a party to continually efface itself in order that 
the moderate section may socuro tho rotnim of its oandi- 
dates is an extremely difficult task, and M. Gambetta would 
hardly bo able to aooomplish it if he could not from time 





to time point to actual experience for evidence of the ill 
effects of a contrary policy. . 

On the 22iid of November, tho Alumcjpal elections wul 
bo held over tho whole of France, with tho exception of 
Paris. Tho Government may bo supposed to havo 
this date with the view of impressing tho Assembly with 
the strength of the Conservative party in the country. , 
Tho clootion will take place under tho new and morb 
stringent conditions of registration adopted last Session, 
and tho rmiyors appointed by the Duke of Broglie havo 
been long enougli in office to make their intlucnce folt. 
In addition to this, the recent elections to tho Councils 
General showed that in local elections the candidate in 
possession and the candidate who has property in tho 
neighbourhood h;ivo each great advantages. It is hard 
criougli to got a French peasant to vote ou purely political 
grounds in an election for a body whoso principal business 
is ])oIitics, and naturally enough he is still loss disposed to 
vote on ])nrcly political grounds in an election for n body 
whoso [)rincip:il, and indeed sole, business is to look after 
ilio affairs of Hm village. All these circumstances taken 
togethur are likely to give a highly Conservative com- 
plexion to the elections ou tho 22 nd, and considering how 
.small .an amount of support the Government can command 
in the Assembly, it may well wish to show a semblance of 
.support out of doors. 


THE “KNGLLSir GOSPEl..’’ 

riAllE Indian Corre.spondent of the Tihica has lately sent 
J. home an intere.stiug letter on missionary life, and 11 
r(‘Uiarkab!(* commentary on his letter appeared in the Poll 
Mall Ua::effo of Alonday last. Tho writer of that article 
poinl.Moifi that, whether tho eftoct of missionary offorls on 
the people of I tidia bo small or great, the government of 
India by the English must bring about one of the greatest 
moral, social, and religious rcvolul ions known in history. 
TTie religious belief and tho cheri.sbed inslitutious of nearly 
a quarter of the human race arc being destroyed. Tho 
Hindoos and the Mahommodaua had worked out a sort of 
liuMtis rirnuH under Avhieh their several faiths could sorae- 
hoAv coexl.st. Tho order of Ihings set up by the English is * 
utterly o[)po.sed to both creeds. What will como of this? 

“ What wdl this vast mfU5s of men believe and practise now 
‘‘ that tliey are practically enabled to say, tliink, and do 
‘‘ wJial ever appears good to thorn, e.vternal violence apart ? 
Tho answer to this question mu.st a good deal depend on 
the nature of the creed which is offered to the people 
of India by their revolutionary masters, 'ITie writer 
of the article undertakes to describe what this English 
cr(?cd is. It insists, he says, uj>ou obedionco to law, upon 
universal toleratiuri, and upon the teaching of phy.sical 
scienoo. It says to the natives, You must not commit 
crimes, or break contracts, or persecute those who are not 
of your creed, or who, being of your ci'eed, choose to leave 
it or to offend against its principles. And physical science 
i.s .so true that wo sliall publicly teach it in our schools, 

“ although it expressly contradicts and stultifies Hindoo- 
“ isin, and although tho method in wliich it is taught and 
“ the temper of mind which it encourages are practically 
“ fatal to olh('r native creeds and not easily reconcilable 
“ with Christianity. This is our English gospel." This is 
wliat wo will believe, this is what wo will enforce, this is 
what every one who wishes to bo employed or to live 
comfortably must practise. Whoever neglects it will find 
that the world will pass by him, that ho is out of harmonj^ 
Avith his neiglibours, that his sons will take up otlier 
views, and that the rnoro active and compliant part of tho 
population will got the better of him. “ Whosoever rebels 
“ agaimst it shall bo hanged, shot, or blown away from the 
“ cannon’s mouth, as may bo most convenient under all 
“ the circumstances of the oaao." 

Tho magnificent solf-assortion of this revelation is ex- 
ceedingly imposing, and it is not until the results of itlu|»vo 
been studied for some little time that any doubt suggests 
itself as to their being altogether admirable and bcnctitfbnt. 
About the fact of tho revolution which is going on in 
India there can be no question. In their present and 
popular form — in tho form, that is, in which they supply 
moral and social gnidanoe to some two hundred milUons 
of people — the Indian creeds can hardly long endure the 
contact of English ideas. That at present tho missionaries 
sent out by the various Christian bodies of Europe and 
America have not plrovided the natives with any creed 
which can take the place of those which are destined to 
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d^sapj^ar seems to be equally certain. The best mis- 
siouaries have the fewest converts to tell of, and from this 
’ it may feirly be inferred that the converts made by inferior, 
but apparently more successful, workmen are not much to 
boast of. Iftiio BngUflh gospel, 08 described in the Tall 
Mall Gazette, could be accepted as a thoroughly satis, 
factory substituto for Hindooism, Mahominedanism, and 
V other Eastern religions, it would very much lessen the 
anxiety with which the emancipation or the people of India 
fiom all the beliefs hitherto held by them must other- 
wise bo watched. “ The reason why Christian missions 
“ have so veiy little direct effect iu India ” — it is the 
writer in the Fall Mall Gazetia who is speaking — “ is that 
“ they do not represent the real teaching of tho English 
“ nation.” That teaching, as we have seen, is summed up 
. in a few simple rules. Obey tho laws, persecute nobody, 

1 learn physical science, or submit to bo beaten in the rac(? 
I of life, or, if you openly rebel, to be hanged, shot, or 
blown away from a gun. When this, “ the real teaching 
of the English nation,” is presented to the natives, what 
influence will it have upon them ? This knowledge and 
such a smattering of physical science as is likely to bo 
gained by a population which has to work very hard to 
earn a pare subsistence are to stand in tho place of 
religion, and of so much of morals as lies outside tho region 
of law. Granting that the substitution will be cffi^ctive so 
far as the English rulers of India are conconicd, that it will 
secure submission to the Government and a certain amount 
of compliance with tho statute law and tho d(‘cisions of 
judges, what will be its effect upon the natives in all those 
relations of life which do not como within tho sphero of 
municipal law ? If they accept this English gospel as tho 
crowning product of European intolUgonco, will they not 
find that its scope is strangely small ; that it leaves all that 
most nearly touches their happiness altogether out of con- 
sidoration; that when a man has learnt by experience or 
observation that if ho breaks his contract ho will have to 
pay the penalty, or that if he mixes alkali witli acid it will 
effervesce, there will remain ‘problems to which tills creed 
affords no solution? Again, wbat warrant is there for 
thinking that so restricted a gosj^l as that described by 
tl;)LiB writer will be efficacious even for English purposes? 
A gospel which rests entirely on self-interest or on 
the fear of the cord and tho cannon-ball is (dearly 
deficient in some important elements. WIioii the 
writer mentions blowing a^vay from tlic cannon’s mouth, 
as tho last and worst punishmont tho law can indict, 
he perhaps forgets that this modo of oxocution de- 
pends for its special terrors on the religious belief of tlic 
tendoos. When the native lias rnastorod the English 
creed, and learned that it is absolutely unimportant iu 
what way tho atoms which make up a luiui aro dissolved 
into space, tho list of serviceable penalties must c.ertaiuJy be 
shortened by one. 

There is another consideration of equal, if more re- 
mote, importance which bears upon Ibis question. Tho 
permanence of English dominion in India dc'pends upon its 
being maintained with a sincc'i'e purpose of governing the 
country for tho good of the inliabitunts. If this idea Avere 
once lost sight of, if India bream e a mere gold- 
digging or diamond-field iu which Euglisliinon resorted 
to make money in the shortest pos.siblo tiiiio, the 
laws which the natives of India are made to obey would by 
degrees change their character. Discdicdicnce or resist- 
ance to tho governing race would bo punished as severely 
as ever, but crimes which affected only the natives tliem- 
selvcs would bo regarded with disinterested neglect. If 
over this comes to pass the position of tho Engli.sh in 
India will not long hold out against secret disaffection or 
open attack. It exists and is maintained bocauso the people 
of India feel in some dim sort of way that it is to the Eng- 
lish dominion that they owe their present oxomption from 
external violence and internal oppression, and that, owing 
to this exemption, tlioir lives and earnings aro more 
secure than tho lives and earuiugs of their gmndtathors 
Wore. It may be doubted, however, whether the necessity 
of obedience to law, a contemptuous toleration of rival re- 
ligions, and the rudiments of physical science furnish a 
rule of life sufficiently stringent to curb tho baser appe- 
tites of men. As regards India and the work of the 
English in India this view was once excellently put in the 
FM Mall Gazette itself. Nearly five years ago there 
appeared in that journal a letter written in a railway car- 
nage oti the line between Bombay and Nagjiore, and asking 
th 0 question^ What have the, ^English civilians in Indian to 


do with tho Mahmttas more than with tho buffidoos the 
Mahrattas tend ? The writer refuses to accept the answer that 
they arc there to cam their living, or that they are doing their 
duty as servants of the Qouen. This would bo considered, 
ho thinks, by the English nation to be a very low standarl 
of duty to take up towards the pcox)lo of India; nor does it 
account for tho fact that many of these men have of their 
own free will given up health and life, and ties dearer than 
cither, to makc^ India what it is. Why, he asks, aro thoso 
explanations unsatisfactory? “Because, for whatever 
“ reasons, and witli whatever amount of truth, all English 
“ life and activity has been pervaded by tho notion that 
“ this present life and visiblo world are a voatibulo to somo- 
“ thing greater, and arc in some way or other under tho 
“ government and guidance of aomo one, of whoso will 
“ and personality our.s arc a faint reflection.” When once 
Englishmen cease to bcliovo that the world iu which 
they live “ is orderiKl and governed by God, whoso law, 
“ that men shall in a magnanimous way do their 
“ duty in that stato of life to which |io has been 
“ pleased to call them, is a real law enforced by 
“ a real sanction in a stato of things that wifi actually 
“ exist,” they will soon “ rcnounco every schemo that risks 
“ lifo and comfort, and will by degrees turn a country 
“ which will 110 more bo England into that pigsfcyo heaven 
“ which will bo proved to be the only tme one.” Tliero is 
something more than abstinence from crime and observa- 
tion of contracts and toleration of ndigious difforonccs and 
the elements of physical science here, and if tlie later 
('ditioii of the “ English gospel” is to tako tho place of 
tho older and nobler faith, it is of little use for Englishmen 
to speculate what its cflbct in India will be. They at all 
events will nut bo there to preach it. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC REPLIES TO MR. GLADSTONE. 

O NE of tho most singular and unexpected fmita of tho Public 
Worelup Bill is Mr. (lladetone’d atUwk on tlie crovornment 
and policy oU the Roman Couit. It ia an incident wiiicb, in tlio 
ailing of Iho dny, may be paid to “ riae to tho hidglit of au historic 
event,” And it. follows by the most direct (^onse<pionce from that 
di.«tturbanco of llio peace of iho Church and of the public mind 
caused by Arclihiahop Tait’s ill-advised policy. Tlio clamour 
about Ritualism luitiimlly brought Mr. Gladstone back again, 
I'roiu his IJonioric Biudie.'^, to iho conflicts of that Iloiiso of 
CoitirnoiiH which he had left, as ho supposed, to the tamonesp and 
chilueH.s of H bufo and well-eaniod ronose. What his appenrance in 
ParJiaiiuMit failed to do — that in, to Keep tho House and tho public 
fivun going mud on the subject of Ifitiialiani — lie attemploti in a 
calmer uiauiier in tho Vuntvmporanj Jtevmv. In this ho apoke in- 
cidentiilly and somowlmt conU'mptuously of tho popular paaio 
.hLouI “ Kumiiiii/.iiig ” the English Church and nation, and briefly 
.summed up tho i-easoiis, familiar to ell EngliBhineu of whatever 
party who iiro not Uoiiian Catholics, why such an attempt must 
ho all idio dream. I’erhaps becauRo it was the dullest pan. of tho 
dull soasoii, his few sentences, strong no doubt, but not 
ritrougiu* than any ouo might have expected if the matter 
were tuuclicd on nt all, roused tlio fiuy of the Homan 
(kilhulic press. Mr. Glnd.stono ia not a man to bo attacked 
without feeling awakened in himself tho sense of the ceHaminis 
(/(tmlift, llolx^gan to write on Kitmilism, But tho U I tramontanes 
hnving been so sensitive and thin-skinned in tlioir rusenljuent at a 
pushing and riiiilly coinmonplat’e rcmiu-Iv, iis to threaten his poli- 
tical position, he lias with charac.tcristic alacrity accoptccf tho 
light which they very needlessly provoked, and has relurnod 
their fire by bringing them to book on a very vulnerable point 
about which, iu I’mglniul at least, all persons had agreed to 
shut their e}!.'^, except perhaps Mr. Newdegate and ^fr. AVhaUey. 
No douhl, .‘mob a que.ylion thrown before tho British public is no 
iucuii.siderable addition to the subjects of relijjious controversy in 
which we are not at ail deticiont ju«t now j neither paiiy is likely 
to let the muLls r dn.p, and it is ono on which passions may rise 
liigh. If tliis proves a fresh element of turmoil, it is to the Arch- 
hi.^liop lluit we owe it. This aihick on Koine may pot:dbIy bo 
hailed by many persons as an excellent result of tlie agitation of last 
JSe.ssi()U. AVo only note it here as being unlbre.seen, and what 
would have b(^?n thoiiglit iinlilufly ; ond it is probably tho earnest 
and typo of utlier results erpially unlouked for and strange. 

In \uoir outbreak of wi*ath at Mr. Gladstone’s few sonlences in 
the Contemporary Review, the Roman Catholics have been loss 
tliap roasonablo, and have not shown tlio seuso ordinarily 

expected iu men engaged in the battles of tho worm. 

Hero is a Church and a hierarchy, to which every other 
Church and religions body is simply as dirt beneath their 

feet. Eor the theory, "the cre^, the convictions, the 

moral doctrine, the iiior^ practice, the consistency, of every 
other communion, Rome has nothing but boundless contempt, 
and on (K^casiou fiorce vituperation and anathoimi. In the 
plenitude of her perfection and profosBion of truth she has never 
been nice about calling names, about imputing motlvos, about 
saying all manner of evil of all who refused to submit to her 
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daimB. In every noH'^Homan profession of Ohristinnity, however 
ancient, however enetrffetic, she prorlainis loudly in every poasible 
way that there is nothing W disloyalty to f -brist, nothing but 
palpable and fatd Belf-contradiction in principles, nothing that 
aeaerves the rcBpect of man or that can giyo hope of the mercy 
of God, Surely it no more sorta with the onUimry fiystematic 
insolence of Homan Catholic warfare than it would with the 
“ Ingenuoufl ferocity ” of many Protestanl championn, to cry out 
about a contn^versinl graae like this. This touchincM, m might 
have been nuticipatedy has made the matter w^rioue. In Mngland 
at lenet, with hII our disputes oii hand, religious, acientific, social, 
we might havo gone on for a Jong time without troiihling our- 
solvojy even aa much as wo ought, about the Vntioiu JXhtmos, or 
their bearing on practical political qiwfttions. Wo were sutistied, 
and should havcj continued to be so, with thinking theui tin; height 
of human audacity and extravagance ; so extravagant ami umlacioud 
that in this land of common sensis no rme, Itdonau ( !atlif)lie or other, 
could bo supposed to be really ailheted by tJu^ni. I’here has always 
been in these matters a wide dillhrencc botweon things on pa]>or 
and things as they and our Jbiglish recognition of i his diller- 
enoe is expressed in the common taunt llnit no are illogical. But 
this insfine burst otjiuorilo temper on tlm jiart ol‘ the Irish Ihipist 
press hits had the elfect of bringing on them, iViau <ino \vln> btith 
ft’om character and intellectual force can give hard blows, a blow 
which may prove a very hard one, not (Jiily In J'ingland, where 
indeed it may lio loss felt than unyw'hei-e else', Iml on the K<»iieau i 
cauflo geiiemlly in Europe. On the theological, imrlnips e\eii on 
the purely philosophical, groimd, Koino can nllonl to <io battle 
with strong antagonists; hut tliero is one gToimd which is a 
dangeroiialy tender and awkward one for het-, und that is iier r**- 
lalions to tho civil power. Qb havo Un-cod on })ablie notice a dis- 
cussion upon all that tho Homan (Miurcli has said and elaimediisto 
thoHO rolutiuns, with ell tlie ilUislrativo coiuhumiUu-v sure to gather 
round it from tho history of her rulers and Iroin 1 lie deliberate asser- 
tions of her inoet accredited schools ami most antlinrizcd representa- 
tives, w'ould seem to be tlw inadiiess of impolicy. And this is wliat, 
by tlieir silly resoiitment of Mr. Gladstone, s languno>*. the Homan 
partisans havo risKod from a public man who is perilously jealous 
of the accuracy of his fitatenienfe. 

The onergclic diaclaiintTa of Mr. Gladshmo s charges, forestalling 
inlhoir hurry the publication ol the pamnlilet, miow how nocoiu- 
fortftble tho issuo raised has bi^en felt to l*e by those in I crested in 
it. Monday morning brought U) onr breakfast -tables two answers, 
one by tho bighost in dignity of English Itoman ( 'atholic ccclesi- 
aalics, tho other by one of the most cmiiifut ^ f HugUsh Homan 
Catholic laymen, before tlm world in general i ould Know anythii.g 
of the pamphlet, except what some of the n<!W'spap<!r.s hml h'ld 
ns. One may bo taketi as the oilu ial and nutlioritativo rejilv , tlie 
other is a reasoned solution of Mr. (ikidstono's dilenunu liy one 
who haa felt its dirticnlty, and it is the best timt could be done on 
the spur of the moment by u scholar of aniplo learning, great enu- 
dour, and comprehcneivene».s of thought, father you me bound to 
tho Vatican Ikicrees— such is llio dilemnm— and then you have to 
show how you can secure that civil nlleg-iancewliii li th(' Vatican De- 
crees seem, if words mean anything, to make ao precarious j or, if 
you cun still call your allegiance absolutely your own, you cannot bn 
bound to the Vatican Decrees. Archbishop Manning, who Is fol- 
lowed by Sir George Bowyer, simply ussoils what Mr. Gladstone 
did not deny, that Homnn Catholics are loyal, and that all men 
must have some conceivahle limit to their allegiance to human law. 
To say that the Vatican Decrees make no ditferenon whatever in 
the niatter is simply to set tho yVi'chbishops assertion against Mr. 
Gladstone’s (skihorate iirgumont ; und U) ssy that the 
civil allegiance of every Christian man in binglnnd is li- 
mited by con!*oicnce and the law of God, and Uiat tho civil 
allegiance of Catholics is limited noithor le.Ms nor niure,” i» to 
evade the all-tmportant allegation tlmt what is more ” in the 
Komau Catholic limitation is the nnqucfltioned and miqiu-stionablo 
BUpremacy of the will and word of one man, or of tliose who direct 
him. Professions of English loyalty, which nobody bus questioned, 
and abuse of Dr. Dollinger, singularly out of plac*o m such a 
letter as- Archbishop Manning’s, >vill not get rid of tho Vatiran 
Decrees, which sol the judgment without appeal of one single 
person, and that person a foreigner and the head of an alien system, 
above conscience, and owy interi^eUtion of the law of (tod but 
Pope 8. Ho far as tlte question is a matter of argument — and 
happily it has not in Eiitgland got beyond mere argument' -the 
Archbishop’s reply is ns lame a one as any opponent could wish. 
Tlie substance of what J^ord Acton calls his “ proliminwy ” answer 
is that the Vatican Decrees are only one of many foolish and bad 
things done by Popes : and as regards their bearing on so solid and 
grave a thing as tho allegiance of Englishmen, they are little more 
than waste paper. Tho Papal authority is, in fact, committed to 
things infinitely worse and mors dangerous, which, if followed out 
literally to their consecrnencea, would havo made civil government 
kuposEublo ; but as these evil results have not fallowed, it 
is dear that, whatever may he “the letter of canons or tho 
Mufait of ecclesiastical laws,” “it cannot be truly said that 
(Srtholics forfeit their moTal fireodom or place their duty at 
iSkQ tnercy of another.” This is no doubt a satisfactory .prac- 
tM answer; that it is a satisfactory solution of the question 
itelsed in the pamphlet, probably ncitheV Mr. Gladstone nor Aroh- 
Iddiop Manning would allow. And it is obviously impossible to 
treat the deliberate, formal, emphatic rcassertion of infallibility, 
in A gmt Council of the Church, with all its accompanying docu- 
ments— EncycUods, Syllabus, Allocutions— aa if it were only on 


the same fevcl with tho words or the acta of Innocent HI, or 
even Piu.s V . No one can bo expected to class claims which Imve 
been revived at this day with so inucli circumstance and against 
such tiarufsi iiiul obstinate protests in the Homan Church itself 
with claims which every one had imagined to be obsdoto foe 
cotitiiries. Tlio explanation may no doubt bo, as Lord Acton 
implies, that the Homau system fe, naer all, as incomplete and 
incoherent, as full of anomaly and inconsistency, as other systems 
and ail other human tilings, and that “our OathoUc country- I 
men eannoi feirly be calhni to account for every particle of a system 
which hart never come before them iu its iaWgnty, or for opinions 
wliorte existence among divines they would be exceedingly re- 
Inctjiiit to believe.” But it is an explanation which, wo suppose, 
Honi«iiGail»olie divines, and those who follow them, would, m the 
fuce of events and professions which are notorious to the world, 
reject witli scorn. 

'J’herc is one person whose views on tho subject, however inter- 
esting ihey inighl be, we could hardly have expected to know so 
soon. But Ills (»wu tmgerness to speak, and the iiulustiy of re- 
pojlers and iSpeciul Correspondents, havo put us in possession of 
them. On TLi('.s«lay morning Inst, if we are to believe the Corro- 
spondent niid llio loading article of the. Ihihi NewSy the Pope ex- 
pH*rt.rtfd his opinion on the pamphlet which had been given to tho 
public in Tjuudon the previ«)«s Monday. If tho report is coiTCJct, 

It. show. rt that the Pope is kept well posted up by his friends in 
England about our domestic concerns. The translation of the 
Bope’rt words. Iransuiitted by the Udegraph, is not ttlt(»gether in- 
tellijiiblc: but it would appear that he described Mr. liladstoue }is 
so “ intoxieate<l by the proceedings ” of I'rinco Bifiinarck that ho 
ha.- biduLvcil himself as no one except a person in that unhappy 
and di.sciodiuble condition could think of behaving. He has 
“suddenly eoiiu; forward, like a viper, to attack the bark of Ht. 
IVter.” .Mr. (ihnlstone, must indeed be a very odd person, and must 
have acted in a Aery odd way, if he has done anything that could 
bv any slieleli of tancy be likened to tho attack of a viper on a 
h.t 
ha 

staiidrt, says lliat the I'ope ‘ _ . ^ 

to become diskiyal to their Sovereign and to the lavs 3 ot llicii* 
CO mtry.” Mr. ’Gladstone s motive for “ iiib-rpreting alter his own 
lasliion llie will of the poor Vicar of Christ’ is of course 
olu KMirt ; the “ falh n Minister ” is “ nlaraied at the hmiinoiie triumph 
of thf (’Inireh,” and seeks to arrest it. There is nothing very 
remarkable iu all this, (iveept tho grotosquo jiixUiposihun, sug- 
gestive cd' nothing but some odd herahlic device, of the viper 
and the knrk. Bui the conclusion, if it w genuine, is curious. 
Chai'lcmaune, tho Pope wiys, dec.kired tlmt“evcn if the Church 
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l)Y any Slidell of tancy be likened to the atlacK ot a viper on a 
lurk.“ Tho Pope, aa he" has “ no groat desire to road blasplu-mies,” 
has not, lie mivs, read the book ; but Mr. GhuUloim, he under- 
staiidrt, says that the Pope “ vvishes Catholic .subjects in J'jigland 


imposed heavy burdens 011 the conscience of people,’ iii.sio.ld 
of the very hp^ht loail of dogmas which .she requiios, “ Cal holies 
ought to V;i»r tliem from tlioir inteivsi in the commmuon of 
the Church”; and ho jirocecds to denounce those who wdll 
w'alk nsiray as being “not (.kitholics, and ns being W'Wse tlmu 
infidels and J*roli*.stan1.s, bi;cjiuHe, calling thdnselveH (kitholics, 
they daily rebel against Gmi ami the laws the Churcdi.” It is 
dilficuU to avoid the surmise; that the Pope had been irilbrmod by 
telcgi'apli, not only of the pamphlel, but of the aixswers to it, and 
tliut he is replying, not only to Mr. (’lad.rtt»me, but to Lord Acton. 
I’httt the Pope should talk in this faelnon is not perhaps to bo 
wondered at ; that his friends should allow it all to be published 
to tho world is simply marvel loii.s. 


AKcTH' KXPICDITIOXS. 

FT may be disputed wdiother patriotism bo, on the whnle, a good 

L er a bad instinct. There can be no doubt that in one eenso 
of tho word, and in certain relations of Hie, it is an extremely 
troublesome sentinirmt. Patriotism, in fact, sornetimi-s rueaBs the 
stupid self-conceit of iho ordinary human being multiplied and 
intensified bv sympathy wdth soino inillioiw of his lilie. The 
siinplicily wuth which a man wlio ha.s never travelled bt‘yond his 
own country, or has travelled beyond it only to quarrel w ith every 
unfamiliHi* arrangomeiit, assumes that his own creeds, customs, and 
conventions must necessarily be the type of all human excellence, 
has iu it something amazing. We might almost regard it, wete 
not the plirnHo rather old-thshioned in these days, as a kind d 
providential an-angement for human happiness. How could we 
bear our lot so well'if we wore not lapped in a perfectly illogical self- 
couipkconey i* But, however c-onvefiient, tlm leelin^^ umloubwdly 
sanctiima some of our womt tendencies. It may jmgly a mere 
brutal obstructivoiiesa to all improvement, a conceit which renders 
us impervious to all criticism, or a morbid desire to masaacre a 
good many thousand human beings because our gtaftdfathei'S gpot 
tho worst of it in an attempt to plunder theirs. Wo netfd not 
dwell upon the more familiar fact that patriotism may idso 
stimulate some of the purest of virtues. The force of tiie 
passion in all human afiitirs is likely to lie so enormona tha:t it is a 
matter of vast importance to turn it in tho right direction. A 
nation whoso self-respect has been injured is likely enough to turn 
sulky, and to vent its ill-humuur in some direction daagerons at 
once to itself and to ite neighbours. Nothing can be more worthy 
of a sUtesman’s care than to fjive to a people the chanoe of wimwag 
distinction in some career which may generate sen hosourtiMe iraoi>> 
bition. 

It is tolerably notorious that for some time oior pride in cwi 
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•elvei as Ei^lishman has been in a rather sore and seiwitivo 
condition. There are a good inuny subjects of inoomnarahlv 
higher imnortwace than that of which w© are about to spiisic ; still 
H IS true that, amongst other causes of something likehumibation, 
we have lately been exposed to some annoyance in our cavity of 
adventurous travellers. Englishmen, since the days of Elizabeth, 
have been amongst the foremost exploi*ers of every out-of-the-way 
part of the world. When we were boys our ptriolic prido was 
stimulated by reading the adveutures of Captain Cook or Mungo 
Park, and in later days we have followed Franklin or J iivingstoue 
with enthuBiuscn. The qualities w’hich aiii o.vbibite<l in such 
peaceful heroes are such as we can admire without bcruple. 'fhoir 
courage, skill, and delight in adventure for its own sake will htao 
their value so long os luasculine vigour is an important ingredient 
in the human character, and our sympathy ia ii«jt in tliis 
case rendered queslionable by the adjiiixtiire of hostile 
sentiments lownrds any other jm-t of our nwe. When the 
whole world has been nnuexod to oivilizaliiui, when there are 
excursions every summer to the North Pole, and 'rimbiictoo is th(i 
centre of a network of railways, wo may be eontemt to Ri?e the 
breed of tnivcllors die out. liut that eonBummation is not likely 
to be attained for a generation or two ; and iin‘auwljile it reprosout.s 
whatever is most manly without being military. We bhould ho 
sorry, therefore, if lilnglishmen rnuld look on with indilleivuee 
whilst Russians, Genmins, Danes, Anioneuu^, and Italians aro 
cutting them out in tbo raco of geographical diHeovery. W'o can 
admire without jealousy the performances of the In-iue young 
Austrian who was the guest of the (roognijihic.il .Society on 
Tuesday lost. Portonatoly there is a kind of brot herhood umongst 
travellers, which is not inde.od iiKiompatiblt* with the cKihicncoof a 
good many quanrels of truly fraternal inleribity, ])iit which facili- 
tates a generous recognition of the merits of foreign rivaD. Jn 
our college days \vo generally reckoned amongst our best friends 
the lads who were our nnwt daug«;rous rivals on tlie river or in tbo 
schools : and it is with sorao such mixture of feeling that Jilnglish- 
men will naturally look upon Ideutenont Paver, lie i» cvi.iently 
a man of that type which, as we aro accustomed to boast, is most 
fully repiesentotl amongst ourselves. Hi? iianlu has lomr been 
familiar to the monomaniacs of Alpine Innol as one (»f 
tho most successful explorers of the Ivistern Alps. I bit wo fear 
that rnemhera of the iVlpino (Hub have goneiMlly contiiied Ihmr 
energies to the regions in which a good day's cliiiili ru.iy fmd a 
speedy reward in a comfortable inn. A few, indeed, have tibnl 
to carry their euteiprise further. Some daring spirits have 
ventured ill to the (Jaucusus, audthecompierorof thoMaitorhornhas 
at least broken ground in Greenland. Lieutemitd Pa3'er has uaulo 
a greater use of bis Alpitio experiences, fie has asceiKlod niouutuin.s 
of no inconsiderable height within the limits of the Arctic circle, 
and has crossed glaciers which are to tho glaciers of the Al]»s 
what Mont Blanc is to I’ninrose Hill. Instead of being a hero 


on the strength of anight passed ia a crevasse, he has 8p(‘at four- 
teen months drifting upon hu icc-lloc ; and, instca^l of linding a 
new route botween acoupleof neighbouring villages, he has c rossed 
over thro<‘. degrees of latitude into a region nt)\er yet visited by 
man. It is not surprising that the zeal which lias careiod him 
through such exploits should Inivo kindled a curre.sptuidiiig ( 3 U- 
thusiusra amongst his race. If we were in the habit of a 
priori speculation, we should probably have said that of 
all places in Europe the least likely starling-])oint for an 
Arctic voyage of discovery was Vienna. Tho Austrian navy, 
indeed, has shown that it possesses some very good qualitie.s; 
but the Bailore of the Meditorrancau aro scarcely tho people 
whom one would select for adventures amongst icebergs and wdjilo 
hears. The feat, however, has been performed. The South Germans 
have fiiirly plac^ themselves in the front rank of the Arctic ex- 
plorers of the present day, and have penetrated to a greater distance 
^n has over Wn Hccomplibhed before e.xcept by one or two Eng- 
lish and American expeditions. Tho most remote country hitherto 
discovered, unless the land seen by the Polaris expedition bo an 
exception, bears on Austrian name ; und a tacit challenge has been 
given to foiglishmen which we can but hope that they will take 
up in the spirit of friendly competition. ^ Wo wish all" success to 
the new Austrian expedition, which, it is suid, is kung fitted out 
to follow the route opened bj l’ayer; but wo confess also to a 
wish that EnglishTuen may not sit by with their liauds folded and 
see the prise snatched from tliem for want of their old enkuprise. 

In fact, there can bo no doubt that there is plenty of wiJlingDe.s.s 
for the w'ork amongst our stiilors and men of science. The very 
last obstado which we need take into account in coiisidering the 
chances of success would be any want of volunteers for tho expe- 
dition. The Qovemmeiit him only to make known its intention of 
tindertoking Buch an expedition, and the task will bo simply one of 
aelectiott. It eeema to w generally agreed by competent norsons 
that to ensure success the expedition should he sent out by Go- 
Tcxnment : and it is obvious that, to say nothing of tho expense, 
tUs would give a great advant^e iu point of completeness and 
discipline. And yet, in passing, we may notice a fact men- 
tioned by Dr* Petexmaam. The seven German expeditions which 
have xiuMle explorations in the last few years cost a sum 
of ao^oool., and of this sum only 750/. was contributed by the 
Government. One gentleman alone oratributed about 5,000/. 
Now Englishman are in ^e habit of priding themsiidves'upon their 
fiberality and tbw powem of individual eutcrpvise; they spend every 
year same oompsred to whidi this is a mere trifle upon sailing 
yudits about our coasts ; and perhaps it is not an impossibie^opo 
Qmt they my be piqued by tlmfinmau example to xaalm anaN<nt 


to do something on m equal scale, even if their Qoyenuneiri 
should not be inclined to take the lead. But this possibility, if it 
is a nossibility, does not make it loss desirable ihattheGovornment 
should lend an attontlve ear to the pb^iding of the Gt^ographlcal 
Society. Dr. Petemmun remarks that tho Genuausi luivi htul 
thrLMS groat wars upon their hands within tho last few ycar^, and 
as we lid VO only iutlnlged in a tbw very small, though, lor their 
size, ioli'mbly e.vpeuslve, warn, ho evidently thinks tUui we ought 
lo have our cotters IhllcT than thoira, with a view to ecioutihe 
purpose.^. Pcn-Iuips the .'irgumcnl is ni»t (piito conclusive. Wo 
do not, it is true, kc.<ip up armies on the (Jontinentiil »u:4le ; but 
nobody can say that do not spoad enough imuioy upon 
the men whor.i we employ for tho occasional dcuioliiion 
of a siivago chief. 'Che \ieAv of the last (Hmncollor of the 
Kxcliefpier was tliaf we had sjient (juih? as mucli as we 
could alVord bu’ scientific purpCHos in stmding a single ship 
roiiud tlio world. There is e^ideJJtly room for a curious problmjt. 
Isevlriuagriuco ill one direction a suttieient reason for heintr stingy 
in another i' Would it bo nioro roasv)nablo lo say lo a rich moti, 
Since you are spending .several thoiisnnds a year upon dogs and 
horses, you ought to bo able to spare 11 five-^Kumd nolo for a 
liospilul ; or lo admit that lie must limil his cliariticB kd^uuso bis 
regular expenses absorb tho whole of his income? Without 
solving that question, we may surely assume that the money epeut 
upon fin Arctic. I'vpttdilioa would not bo altogether thrown away 
ovtMi for stiictly warlike nurposas. Gur saiioi’s will bo ail tlio 
bcltfir when they feel that ini'y are iu every way keeping up the old 
traditions, and pn“scrvin|4 tlio ancicut prestige of the ('ountry iu 
every direction. At prewMit, so fai* as a civilian can understand, 
the ikities of (lie mivy arc not of a very exciting descri})tum. They 
ha\o iude.ed every now and then to go to sea in a largo 
iron pot to try w ludliev or not it will turn upside down in tho iirst 
Rtorin ; but in a giuieral way wo should fancy Hut tludr lives 
have to k pas'^ed in a tiiinquilUty which would muko an occa- 
sional .^)ueo of diiuger liealtby as widl a.s exhilarating. Tho moral 
eileet of telling IIumu liiat llioy must be kept at homo k*cau«o wo 
reidly cannot trust, them to run ri.^ks which aro enaiunterwi ly 
gent lemon from Vienna can hardly k improving. Even usaumiug 
tint it would be a good thing if ilio world at large would con»oni 
to know uoiliing about tbo North Pole, except that it is probably 
very cold, tbo case i.s practically altered when these inquisitive 
GermauB insist upon tailing up the task that wo have abandonedr 
We have tho highest pos.dbfo re.«ipect for Lieiitonant IVver; and 
we sbo.ud like nothing Wter than to betir that be had arrived at 
the Role just in lime lo see tho British flag hoisted msun that 
liitberlo inaccessible spot; but our charity will scarcely tiki^ us so 
far as lo wish him tlio pleasure of taking possesriem of it in the name 
of the Emperor of Aubtria. There wjoms to be a, very fair division 
of Juboiir established by a Kind of tacit consent. Tho .\us- 
trians are about to follow up the route of which they have 
explored the k'giiining. The move promising route by Smith's 
Sound ia left to liu' enterprise of Englishmen. Wo know ihnt 
whalers huso found no d i (He ulty in penetrating with the Imlp of 
Hteain lo a rc/rion which wa.s oinre suppo.-ed lo bo only attainable 
ut great cost and ri.'!‘k. AinericHiis have puahed to a reinoio point 
witli extraordinary f^asc, and .seen no okUcle iii the way of tiu'ther 
progros-s. Without arguing tho question os to the most pro- 
mising route, we should certainly oe glad to hear tlm English 
.^rtilor-s were to make n fair c.xpuriuieiit by pu.ehiiig a well-appointed 
expedition up this ajiparently favourable avermi*, and at leai»t to let 
us know the reasfm why wo cirn’t get to the Bole, if indeed the ex- 
ploit should turn out to be iinpracticablo. 


KSKDALE. 

T he completion of the Scotch railway system has in one roflpect 
had a Hingular result. U baa quadrupled tho market value of 
rivers aud moors. It has invited tourists in thoitsands insttiad of 
hundri'da to visit romantic or poetical places within easy roach of 
the Highland Ikilway and th(5 Caledonian Canal. But, while it 
1ms elevated some hamlets to thi* rank of villages, it haa k(»pt hack 
others, or even reduced them to their primitive condition of tbo hwt 
century. BIhcob once renowned for comfortable inns and niuch- 
enJuriiig post-hor'Hcs have been consigned to oblivion, iiiid districts 
with itu attract ivo wildncsa of their own have k'ou doomed to 
utter neglect. Every one has heard of Hawick, with its e.xcellent 
mamifacturi’s, it.s freo-Fpoken Libenils, aud its quick-footed 
n«»aehcr8. But who, in this generation, recollects the situation of 
Mobs Paul, once a stage on tlio same high road as Ifcwick, where • 
tho Carlisle and ICdinburyh caoch used to change kmea aiW 
thirteen miles of stiff travelhug over the hills that border on Eskdalo 
aud Jiiddesdale? Now w<3 wish to say something about a (Uatrict 
which is rarely visited save by a casual ba^;m&& or the travelling 
partner of a commercial hrin^ which has neither mineral w»3»lth nw 
^icultui'al produce wlicrewith to tempt railway speculators, which 
is only twelve hoius from l;ondon, and which is yet rich in natui^ 
beauty, exuberant pasture, and lock tradition. It is curious that 
Scott did not think fit to lav the sceijie of any one of his novels iu 
Eskdale. In the notes to tue Zay of He Zast Miwttrel there is an 
account of the transaction by which it , large tract iu thiH valley 
became tho inheritance of the houssr of Buoolengh. The 
hat between the Scotts aud the Boat^ieons iu tbe fourth canto, 
by which one landed man was left, while the rest of the valley was 
lost and von foi a bonny white hone, has aptly enough been 
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localized as having taken place near a rural police station thirteen 
miles from Langholm •, and to perpetuate the forbearance of tho 
Lord of Bronkflomo, ‘Wood-Korrick, or Wat Garrick, as it is popu- 
larly termed, to this day remains unannexecL” In a part of i^cd- 
gauniUt the scene lies to tho west and south-west of hlskdalo; 
some chapters of Owj Mannenng take us just to the east. 
But there is no Eskdale hero of pro 8 <!, nxc('])t the Kskdalo 
herdhoy. There is direct evidence, in Ijockharts Life, that 
Scott twice paid a visit to Langholm JjOflge, and, on one occa- 
sion during his stay there, witncHscd a fox cha^c in tho liiUs, 
■which provided him with materials for the celebrated hunt 
at Oharlio’s-llopft, at tho close of wliioh a well-baited badgor 
was 8 ])ared at JVjrtram's intercessiou, and christemMl tlic 
Oflptain’s brock.” There is also intonml evidence to be nicked tmi 
of Scott’s writings that ho must have included bits of k.skd>»lo in 
Ihoso niu(j annual excursions which in Ins early days ho made 
into Liddesdalo, thereby laying tho hmndation of liis umivalh'd 
and minute knowledge of the 8 coltish peasanlry. Thoiv is a 
Glondoarg now on the Upper Esk, and there are (JIeudin!iing.s in 
tho farmhouses; while *m Englishman must Ik* u .mipcrncial or 
conleinjptuou.s reader of the great novelist s works wlio doc.s not 
catch, m tho talk of tho natives, idioms and jdirascs wliich Inko 
him at once to Caddie I leadiigg and Jock Jjihos, now olb(»wod 
out of their places by tho Artful Lodger and Mr. Mieuwber. 

The Esk Valley may bo roundly stated to bo rather more than 
twenty miles in length. It begins, for our purpose, at (lilrioekie, 
near tno cimiluenco of the Liddel, a place reno\\ l•‘(l for Jobimio 
Armstrong’s Tower; and it (*ndfl under I'htnck I'cii, winch, from an 
altitude of not quite 2,200 feet, looks down on a wild wa'^le of 
peaked and rounded flummits, ami forms the baelfbone and xvater- 
shed of thi.s part of thn Lowlands, 'flie w'ord ICsk, we jjiuy riMnind 
our readers, is simply tho Celtic word for wjiIcu*. Some Latin 
■writers, with an unconscious tmiiologv '^\djich wo have imitated, 
have wi'itten of an J ska /lumen: and tho nalioiml bevera'fo nf 
Scotland is nothing else than this same word with tho addition 
pt\ Ccureetly written, wblhlry would ho I'skU p(^, “ tiie water 
of life.’’ The dislrict of Eskdale, divided into its two parishes 
of Westerkirk and Eskdalemuir, is charaeteri/ed hv .a \»ildne'«s 
which just sto])S short of suhliniity. SwelliiiL^ hills, from (yjo 
to T ,500 feet in height, are covered with long grass or dotted 
witli inas.ses of fern. Villages aie rare; liaiiilrts few; l.u'iu.s 
«caltered. Hero and there are patches of lieatli' r, by no means 
equal to the growth of the Highlands, or cvei' <•' that of otlua* 
Jaiwland counties. Of rocks and houhlers and tim -.y .‘■trat.a, x\liich | 
nhoiind in lOttrick, there are f(‘W near the lv4.. Tributaries of i 
all sorts, from open drams to hr(>oks, and streams whieh, Liimr 
neither viMilols nor yet rivers, are locally ealltM I *Sv,it(*rs,’’ I'ciifl 
‘ the main nrtory ; half way up the > alley, the Llack and tlie White 
U( 4 k unite their euvrenis in a. pool wliieh is tlie delight of uiighas ; 
but nowhere is tliero any standing water wlindi even hy courtesy 
could be termed a locli. 'Jo master Hie geograjdiy of .Such a 
country thew is one simjile way. tourist may ha\e his 011011/0 
between Kl trick Pen, iioch J'el], or Windy fell. 'J’he.se form a 
barrier whicli peparates the pources of tlie Msk irom those of tln‘ 
Tweed and it.s tributariep, the Ettrick, the Varrow, and the (Jala. 
There i .8 porha]»s not much to boast of, in a. compotiliveoA.iiuination 
of iiioimlain.s, in 2,200 ft., but liigher and graialer peak.s would fail 
to display such a splerulid pniioranm as nii'ets the view of one who 
stands on Pen or Ijoch Felt and looks soutli, x\c.st, and ea.st. 'fhe 
smoke can be scam rising from factories, and the .sun phining fair 
on llairibee. and Carlisle Wall, 'fo tho right of that city lies the 
Solway and tin* open sea beyond it; far in the pouthcni h(»rizoii 
rifle ilio peaks of Skiddaw and the quaint forin itlou of Saddleback, 
In the east can be discerned tho blue wavy edge nf the (Micviot.N-, 
duo xvost, tho lino of tho Caledonian llailway, the smoke of 
Dunifriefl, and tho waters (^f Jjochmaben, famed for ii fish called 
tho veudaco or vomliss, wdiicli we believe i.s not found any- 
•wliere else, and which is taken yearly after a contest of skill by 
the momVrfl of a local club. *Sco 1 t, who wa.s neyer at fault 
in any part of the sportsman’s craft, introduces the vondaco with 
other iish into a long disputation on ichthyology place*!, in 
Abbot y in the mouth of llolaiid (Jnome. Tho back or nortlierii 
view is contined, hut it «ug-g(!st 8 u todsing and angry sea., lashed hy 
the tein)U‘st, atal suddenly turned to .solid matter. Of course, 1 *x), 
there is, somewhere in the neighbourhood, a Devil’s punch bowl or 
p*)rn<lgfi pot, and a Grey Mare'’fl tail. A good road — Macaulay 
would liiivo said a road e.(|ual to any in Middlesex — loads, not indeed 
up to Vvn or any of its subordinate's, but over a lower part of the Pasfl, 
and conducts the wayfarer, through a district even moiv desolate, 
to 'rhirlc.stane and l^ttrick, and *jveniutilly (0 St. JMaiy’s Loch. 

(Jnilizationi»idviincea fllowly in the.mj primitive valleys. Eskdale 
has its mml cart which goes backwanls and forwards every work- 
ing day in the week, but it is only during the last three years 
that the munificcne.u of the Post Oflico has vouelisafod the same 
boon to tin* neighbouring valley of Etlriek. For fifty years of 
this present century a cart came out from Selkirk three days 
in the weelf, traversed tho district, and went back on the 
alternate days. In other rcpnects the Esk has a like superiority. 
The p;ujtiu*age of aome of its hill farms is equal, if not superior, to 
the very Iw'st of such tenancies in any part of Scotland. Tho 
whole vaUey-“// 7 cc the Lord of Branksoiuo— is shared by three or 
four, or iwrhnps half a dozen, propvietoi-s. Tho farms ore let on 
leases whicli often run to lifteon years. In Rome cjises they have 
" been held by the same fiunily for thivo generations. Thc*y com- 
prise 3,000, 4,000, and evon 5,000 acres, and pav fully il^ooo/, a 
year to the kiudlord. Tho rent is wholly realized from sheep and 


a few cattle. The wool goe.s to Langholm or Hawick ; the animals 
to Lockerbie dr Carlisle.' The extent of arable and meadow land 
on each farm is infinitesimal, being from 80 to 200 acres, made 
up of a couple of fields of oats and turnips, a few ridges pf 
potatoes, and some “ parks ” or meadows devoted to hay. The 
produce, in one fs-shion (»r aiiolhor, is entirely consumed ou the 
farm. IkjsiclHS the meadow grass, which is regularly cut and 
stacked on the premises, a coarse sort of hay is cut and loft in 
ricks ou the hill-siile. In btorms and snow-drifts this is shaken 
out for tho sheep, which have no other food and no protection, 
uight or day. heat or cold, save the lee of a stone dike, tho side of 
a ferric, or the sludter of a few plantations. A good deal has been 
cllVctcd of late ytjars by trenching the moors to carry ofl’ the super- 
lluous moisture. And one or two proprietora have added to 
the value of tliciv cetatp.fl by planting. But enough has not 
b(i‘ri done. 'The abumlanco of tho pasturage may be conceived 
from iIk' local bclipf that the very best farms will bear as much as 
Of 10 nhoep on every two ncre.fl. We are afraid to state tho average 
number of acrefl which, in a poor and rough Highland district, is 
couhitlere*! indi.spensablo for one animal. Barley will not ripen, 
or is cvrtainly not grown, on the Upper Esk. Wheat would boas 
much tuit of place as vines or olives. A capitalist with a powerful 
will ami iiiexliauatible balances, not. looking for more than one or 
one and a half per cent, on his outlay, might possibly do for 
Fskdalc what the Diilm of Sutherland lias been doing for parts of 
his own county. But the return in food-grains or roots w^ould 
not be very perceptible, ami wo are (juito certain that the farmers 
themselves do not wi.sli for any such tninaformati(m. They Lw 
thenisel\(‘M out to supjfly the moat, and not the com, market. AVe 
.suspect tliat the only way of expending (Nipilal profihibly and 
intelligeiilly would be to drain wet .slopes more completely, and to 
cover inoro hilL.sides with Scotch firs. Every bell of firs is so 
iiiucli e-arlior pastui’e in the ungenial spring. 

'I'Ih' <-rnnnle, like that of mo.st eoimtiea in the middle or west 
of Scotland, Ifas an abundant rainfall in spring and autumn, snow 
jind ice in winter, ami cold winds in tho spring, which chill tho 
lap of May. But the result i.s written in clear churac*.t<*ra on tho 
heaUhy frames and features of the inhabitants. Epidemics and low 
fe\<>rs have IxMMi unknown, save whore the aanilary avrarigejuentfl 
of the chief town were neglected. The (Uie indigenoLts malady ia 
1 eoii.^Mimption, and tins insidious disease carries otf the weaker 
chiklren, who ur*‘ nuabb* to resist Mr. Charles Kingsley's noblo 
e:i:-t wind. Tlie men and women of sturdier constitutions, as may 
I he seen <ui numerous tomb.-^lones, li\e on to tho ago of ninety ; and 
! i* ( Joveriimeiit school bus li.'ul the advantage or disadvantage of 
IxMijg pre.sidtMl o\er by only two dominies in succession for more 
than one century. Tho comlitiori of the Scotch peasantry, it has 
been elsew InuHi shown, has recently nuudi improved. Numerous 
4 'ott.iucs have been rebuilt. WIumLi'u bread ha.s enlindy displaced, 
not only the Kirley bainioch, but that of iield pease which no girdle 
could cjinplelely Ink*', and whieh no stomach but tluil of a hind 
could lliorongldy digest, hhiel is to be had for the mere labour of 
cutting ami carting it ; and twenty-five or thirty-five cartloads of 
peats will carry a family right througli the y*‘ar. Thus, in spite of 
<Hdd, a rainfall wliicli exceeds lifly inches in the year, occa.sioual 
^•nforced isolation, and great di.sLaiices from market or kirk, tho 
J\s]vdalo lierd.smnn *»r labourer Inv. coinforla whieh might be 
(‘tivied by an artisan at Le(*d.s or by a member of tho Union 
in the Eastern I’omitieh. 8 ucli a district is obviously tho pro- 
pm-ly of tin; spojtsimtn as well as of the larmor. Salmon are 
caught in the low*‘r reaches of tin* l^slc, and white or aea trout run 
up in coiisidi'vablo nmuliers to the very foot of tlio hills. Co- 
opm-ation has oblaim'd a fiioting hero as elsewhere, and a good 
<k al of tho Hsliing in tho Tiiddel and the Esk and its tributaries has 
passe*! into the hands of an Association, whieh grants, for a con- 
flid*‘nition, monthly m* w*‘i'kly tickets under fixetl rules. No ono 
would look in the Lowdands for the bead of gnmso which is im- 
perathely sought for on a moor in the (Irainnians, but black game 
are to be" fouml in great profusion by the Nith, the Liddel, and 
tin* J/sk. Jairge w'ood.s an* scarce, but a particular grass, which 
it* tin- favourite food of this bird, covers the hill-sides ; and the asser- 
tion of Dandie Dinmont that the blackcock were as “thick as doos 
in a doo’cote ” is as applicable to the Esk as it was to his homo 
*>u tho Lkhlel. As long as tho system of large bill farms continues, 
gain*- whieJi owes nothing to artificial metbodfi -will persist in 
crowing where .sheep bleat ; and writera who glibly talk about 
abolishing opnres.sive game laws, cultivatin^f huge wastes, and 
eslabli.shing Arca*lian cottagers each on his rood of ground, 
liav<3 probably disdained to take any account of such trifles 
IIS the 8 h*>rtuoss of a Scotch summer and the cold and mois- 
turi* of a Scotch bill-side. Wo fear that parts of the Low- 
lHn*ls are fate*l long to present much the same aspect which 
they presented to Agrieola and his legions. IIow black game and 
gi’ouse can be.st exist with flocks of sheep and attendant colley 
dogs is a matter purely to bo settled between former and pro- 
prietor ; but we are quite certain that if this cannot he arranged by 
a little forlx*aranoo on one side, and some generous considerAliou 
on the other, neither coercive measures nor inflammatory speeches 
will do any good. At any rate we believe that the imm^iate and 
total extinction of the rea and the black grouse in those valleys 
would not erinblo the farmer to increase his flock by a couple of 
hoggets or a single ewe in the year. 

Keadersof »Sir John Kaye’s Indian biographies will not foiget 
that Malcolm, ono of the most eminent of a departed generation olf 
Politicals, was born and bred at Bumfoot, a picturesmie spot on 
tho banks of the ]ilsk| where his forefathers are said to wve found 
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shelter after the troublea of 1 71 5, This family wntrihutod 
than three valuable members to the service of the SUte. I he 
career of the most eminent is commemorated by a' pillar winch, 
£N)m a hill high above l^augholmy attracts the eye of pa^ngew 
along the Wavwley Houte. To another, a distinguisued naval 
officer, his countrymen have erected a statue m the inarket-place 
of the some town, “ plain for nil folk to see. bir Ka\o 
dwells with just pride on some festivities which were hold on the 
spot tp greet the return of those tlu’ce youths who mw gone out 
itnlmown, and had relumed as the three Kuighls ot Lnhlcjsdale. 
But another spot, ten miles higher up the valleY ttoi Burnloot, 
is known as having witnosaod, not the oirth of admitiislrators or 
admirals, but the death of a humbler j)erson, wlioin auy one of 
them might have been proud to claim as a coiuirntriot. We 
may be allowed to reproduce the iucirlont in the language ol 
Macaulay. The historian is writing of Claverhouse and the per- 
secution of the Covenanters in 1685 : — 

While this was done in Clydo.'wlulf, an act not loss hornblc wua ]HTpt*r- 
tratod in Eskdale. Onoof the prosecutiKl (’ovojuintois, ovoicomo by mcK- 
nc83,had found shelter in the house of a ri>spectal>lc! widow, and had died 

there. The corpse was discovered by the Laird of WusteihaJl 'I'his 

man pulled down tl\e house of the poor woman, carried away lu*r furniture, 
and leaving her and heryoimger eluldrcnto wander in the Uehls, draggc.Hl lier 
flon Andrew, who was still a lad, before ('laverhuuse, who happened lu be 
inarching through that part of the countiy. Chivcrliouac win just then 
strangely lenient. Some thought that he liad not heeii (piito hiiuhclf 
the death of the Chiistiun carri(‘r, ten days before. Hut \V'est4.rh.ill avum 
eager to signalize his loyalty, and exIortiMl a buJleii consent. The guns 
were loaded, and the youtli was told to pull his boiuiet over Uh face, lie 
refused, and atoiHl confronting his murderers with the Lihlc in hii hand 
“I can look you in the face,” he said ; “ 1 have done nothing of winch I 
need be ashamed. But how will you look in tli.-it < lay when >ou .''hall be 
Judged by what is written in this book ? ” He fell dca«l, un<l was buried on 
the moor. 

Thoro is a local tradition lliat this ill-faieil young man was taken 
at Waterhead, some lour miloa olV, ne.ir thu .soiurc, not of tho lOsk, 
but of the Drylle, ono of the tributaries of the Auuau, and th.'!! hu 
was brought across tho moor to a spot which is just opposite what 
is now the fourteenth niilcatone I'roiu Langholm. Not twenty 
years after hia mui'der, in an age of law and toleration, a tomb was 
built over the remains by the pious cam of friends, and texts and 
uncouth rhymes wore added to mark tlm place, which, like uihei* 
gi'Rves of the C'ovenanters in lUo south-wc »t of Scotland, is known, 
tjveu on maps, as “ the martyr's tond).” AVo subjoin a copy, cc/7m- 
tim et literatim, of tho inscription, which it is no cu'dulily to 
think that young John Malcolm may have rt>ad in his boyhood, 
and which must have been cleaned and reuovaUMl by tho cliisel of 
Old Mortality, who himself is buiitid in a cliurchyard not uuuiy 
miles distant 

Hero lyes And’’ Hi.slop 
niarlyr ^hot dead ui>(>n 
thin phico hy Sir James 
.Johnston of VW’f’Thall 
an«l John (Ivaham ol'C 
Ijiverhonse for udhori 
ng to tlio word of God 
Chrihts Kingly gov^-ni 
mciit in liiii hoiisd hikI 
yo covcnanicd work of 
reformation agst t}ran 
ny jicrjury and prelacy 
May 1685 re“ 12. “ halt p 
asMcnger one word wi 
th thee or two— why T Jy 
here, windd^t th<iu tru 
ly know , by wicked hull 
ds cruel & unj 
ust without all law 
my life fr‘’m me Micy 
thrust . & being (h ad 
they left me on this s 
pot . fc for burial this 
same place 1 got . tru 
th's fiviiids ill Ks 
kdale now triumph 
then let . viz the faith 
l^ul for my seal that 
got . 1702. 

The reference in tho thirteenth line, as interpreted to us by an in- 
telligent callant, is to the 1 2th chapter of the Koveliitions. In 
the aeteatation of perjury and prelacy we seem to have a glimpse 
of Drumclog and Bothwell Brigg, and a whiff of the sermon of 
Ephraim M^Briai^ or perhaps even to catch the lonc.s of JJa\id 
Deans denouncing Erastjans and Socinians, and tesiil'yin" against 
right-handed defections and left-handed fallings olf. There are 
men still living who remember to have heard thu lute Ur. Candlish, 
aome thirty years ago, deliver on this very spot, to an unbonneted 
and reverent congregation, what we may ble quite sure was a forcible 
and appremriate amiiess. With this we. close our notice of tho 
neglected Esk Valley. Though tho West-country Whigs were not 
untruthfully delineated in the History of Macaulay and tho novels 
of Scott as a class distinguished for a rigid adboronce to forms, an 
inflexible obstinacy, a narrowness of vision, and a high spiritual 
pride, there can be no question that they could exhibit at a crisis 
some of the most sterling qualities of the Scottish character, and 
that, when conflfonted with the rack of the executioner, or, like this 
dauntless lad Hislop, with the loaded muskets of tho Life Guards, 
they wanted neither the Ohristiau’s constancy nor the martyr’s 
]iei^. 


rpHE summer is over and gone, and lomists have resumed their 
JL London piiiiuagc, and nave settled down for another season. 
The Alps and th© Ithine have sent home the ‘ travellers that ivere 
on thorn; the tide of invasion has been rolled back from Ii*elatid; 
the iSiis-^emich no lonjicr infests tho Highlands ; innkeepers have 
tilled their pockets, and are about to lake meaHurt\s for their 
annual hibernation. Lnglirtlimen havd retiuned from Iceland and 
Sweden, from tho Yoiiemite Valle V and the tails of Niagara, from. 
“Jerusalem and Madagascar”; Lond fcitreet once mure echoes 
with the tread of boots still ruddy from tho old red sandstone or 
thimp w’ith the rains of KiUarney ; country cciachmon iinpiiilo tho 
Irallic of PiccaLlillv, and rows of City clerks smoke along the roof 
of the early omnibiid. Tho learned »S«»cieliefl have begun their 
winter sesMon, the Clubs are full, tho Antiquaries have moved into 
Iheir new quarters, tho Institute tu’d the Association have com- 
inenced ilieir inou I bly meetings. Ere<h from tlio vales of York- 
shire and tho downs of tho West country, they have come back 
witli new experiences, new members, and old eoutroveraies and 
auxi(‘l.ies. 

'rijo vacation with its Oongresses lias not been barren. For 
though it is a question how many of the arch amlogiste who Ijpl- 
lowed Mr. Sharpe round his full half-doztMi of Cistercian nblxiys 
have acquired any very defiuite idt‘ii.8 about the rule of St. Ber- 
nard, lliore <‘4tn bo no doubt some good work was done in iho 
North. The cliarmiug antiquaries who tripped ao lightly thixiugh 
tho ])omu<i (Joiirtruurum, and talked so glibly of tho roft^clory and 
lh(‘. triforium, ha\e perhaps protiled far enougli to be able to detail 
at balls and purtio.s their shai’o in scaling dizzy heights and in de- 
scending to dMiksomo vaults; they may still laugh over tho dear 
funny old faces they SiVw, anfl tho long words they learned to pro- 
nounce. They may even have found the pattern for a now polonaise 
in some rexmmbeut elligy, and bottst for yoiirs of tho laco tauy have 
copied from an ilium inatod book or a fluuily portrait. Tho 
tender solicitude awakeued by tho perilous ascent of some footless 
newel, the polite assislanct' of a manly arm, tho timely ilisplay of a 
shapely ankle, may lead in tho far future to conaoqueiioes the most 
Serious for our brother and sister archieologists. Kuljied abbeys 
lend tlumisches r(‘udily to Ibe recpiirmnents of lovers, and Norman 
keeps uro trustworthy witnessiis of (piiet ilirtatiouB. it is true 
such pastimes can hardly bo (mllod avehamlogical; but a time will 
come, in the course (d‘ centuries, when tbo antiquaries of th© 
future will dig iiji iho records of old lovers and road dry pupors on 
the socisd^ usages of tho niueleeiith century. As yet they Wdly 
illuslrute even the poeticsl asjwicts of tho subject, hut such episodes 
interlcie very little with the more serious einploymoiits of a day’s 
i excursion. They add, for boinc, to its enjoyment, and it is but 
once or twice in a long year that amusoment and instruction can 
be bo vsvW combined. Much that is misnamed archaeology is in 
reality only the worship of aristocracy under a docoptivo form ; tbo 
toady and his patron meet in pleasant places; and perhaps* 
hundred people come Ljgother tJiat half a dozen may stuav th© arte 
of th© middle ages or dig out the bones of u Roman warrior. If 
t!](! young pcojM’o nro amused and tbo old people are not starved, 
if luncheons are judiciously alternated with “ sections,” and evening 
meetings with afternoon tea, nobody not iictually misantaropic 
need grumble extremely. Sometimes, it is true, there is too much 
of tho feast uml too litilo of the fray, too many lioapi table recep- 
tions and too few papers; but all 'the members of any society, 
however limited, are not ©({ually enihusiastic. The afler-lunchoon 
epetu'li of one investigator must be sol against the long-drawn paper 
of another; the ofllcers of the army must not march faster than 
the pjmmon soldiers ; and iho rank and lilo (d an Aj’chmologicul 
I Institute or an Antiquarian Society must bo tempted mther than 
driven to take an interest in British field-works and pre- 
historic cromlechs. Archmologists are no wor.so olV in this respect 
than tho pvomoter.H of otiior learned sociotios, and tho objectioiis of 
grumblers oi'o almost ns much to be silenced by tlio iuJneaa of 
I the iiioney-cliost as by tho acliuil amount of work accomplishod. 
j (llorgymen anil statesmen, engineers and naturaliste, must all 
wait for those that lag behind. Th© past season was pai-ticularly 
suited fur enjoyment. Tiie weather favoured tho excursions; some 
good work was done both ut Ripon and at Bristol, and neither 
ISocioty had a riglit to complain of any w'ant of interest or any 
luck of suhacriptions. 

But now that November and the humdrum stag© of homo lifo 
Has lieen reached, it is time to inquire what are the prospects of the 
coming session. There is .sometliing rather dishwntening in tho 
sight of a dozen elderly gentlemen and half a dozen ladies sitting 
ill the dim twilight of an autumn afternoon, while the chairman 
appeals in vain to any geutloman to “ make a few remarks, ” anti th© 
fre(pient yawn goes round ; it is melancholy to see th© good accord 
which e.\iats on subieetB which formerly always caused a discus- 
sion, and to know that iiothihg will disturb the peaceful calm that 
breathes around, that no heterodoxy on Saxon architectuto or 
Roman inscriptions can rouso a fierce tumultuous passion in th© 
antiquarian bosimi; that a controversy has no charms for tho 
degenerate archaeologist of the preaent ; that upon tho fields wbci© 
twenty years ago and less such stirring conflicts took place, tho 
millonmuin seems to have dawned ; the lion lies down with th© 
lamb, and Mr. Parker slumbers peacefully beside Mr. Freeman. 

It is a long lime sine© any contest, however moderate, distm-bed 
the peace of either the Archtoological Institute or the Associu- 
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lion. But it is In controversy that the truth cun ho K.^rer- 
tuinod. The shock of contonding intellects strikes out R]jurk 9 of 
electrical lif^ht. Unfortunately our j^reatost aichfcoloj^ists have 
become too wise. There ctumoi ho any loiigcu* the sli/'hhvst muse 
to call in quoation a decision of Mr. Ulark on military architocturo, 
or of Mr. Fortiiuw hn daciyloh»Ky, or of Mr. Morpui on hcu-olojry. 
They are always rigrht, and no ono in his hi)»so.s will lliink of dif- 
fering with them. Rccturion questions are rij.ditly avoided, Ihoujrh 
one of the last disputes of any vi;/oiir wan eoudui'tod lour yenrsairo 
RB to a p<iint of inodinEi\nl ritual. The liavumny that prev.iils amounts 
to momiiony. The miumjrors of both S(u'i(;lies have ."O care full v 
stwrod post rOf'kfl of otfeive llrit few cuu.S!'’. of qiiiirr* I exi.-'t and 
none rail li<* culied up. Jf thfy Ji.ait* uot evactly m;id<‘ ii wililtT- 
iiess and called it p^^a(•c, they haw »il. li'iisf, in the thirty years or 
more of eaeli Socii'tvH oAislt rice, settled •^o m.iriy ah'^Unst' ques- 
tions that it pocnis almost as if ludhiiiLr \vere left io be ei»nqiu‘vt‘d. 

If thi^ could for (i moment be accepUst as ihe truth, the reason Ibr 
their e-sl^tenco would appear to have t;eiised. If tliiTe h* uolhiiiij: 
left, for urolunoloeri'^ts to arf/ue about, wiry slumld they b“ at llie 
trouble of mcctin^if ? Ihit no one acquainted willi the fael*< of the 
case can accept this eonclufiiuu fnr a niouKail. Snnn‘ of Ihe bi*rt 
informed imtiqimries ^sill support a tlumrv ih it }in‘h;ei)loiry is only 
in its inlancy, and that tbetlnrty MNiisof labour lm\e oidy eh'ared 
the way for serious and }»roduclive worli. Nor liavi' the 
»Uj(hieftt intention of eoniplalniiiu' that disjailes au* a\oided. 'I'o 
carry on llio busiiiesa of a. }/re,'«t debatin'^' soc u‘t \ — \\liieh after all 
the Jnalftuio it>, au<l tlic As.'iociaiioii alsi» • -is not a \'‘rv ea^y task, 
and the (•iiltiv'Htii)u of auiilv i.s a \'ery dc'^iralilo object, itesidea, 
it is hardly to Ih' expected that Iho ohh'r iin"':!'.*' are to trail 
n fij(uralivo coat-tail throuich t'ver> meeliiijr, or Dial a learned 
man can naiKe a feiiil. of iimoraneo in order to draw out other 
learned nam’s ojiiuior.s. This would he carrunj^ the arirament 
."I little too far. DuL !?«imetliln;j' nii‘/h( lie ihme to encoui-.ij^o 
controversy, find, witliout any e\il intent, to stir up slrilh. 'flic 
younger niombers of .in cntiqinriaM liody should be enticed to (ako 
jMirt m the proceodiue-s. Tiie ])!ipers to In* ri'ad slnujld, if possible, 
coiitaiu queries, and a discus- ‘■ ion on e\(‘ry paper should be urjraiiized 
hofoivlnaul, the fi}iuak(urj’ Harness be hi fore the cluiinnaa, and, as far 
08 it may bt* pmcticablc, somediviv^iuii of opinion indicated. X now 
life would thus Ijo p:iveu to the monlhlv meeting's, a p^re.ilor 
intvTcst to the .ludietice, and a stronger alliiuvtiun to the enter- 

f rising and the actL>c-iniiided. The uioetiuirs of the. Avcliitoetiirjil 
nbliinto tiro lively onoiurb. There is no want, ul warmth in (heir 
dwbatc.s. I’erhaps soinetimea a little of it might wdth aiUantane 
be spared to Hu* arclneologists. iioth Societies ini-ilit prulifc by the 
interchange. j 

Olio schcnip has been of latt* put forward iii a private and In'si- 
tatiug uiJiniicr. No attempt Imh bciai iu.kIm to give it shape. Hut 
Ihoro h.as been u wbispm’ beard that tin, boar has arriv(*d when Iho 
diflbroiUTs «)f a quarli-r of a ci’utiiry .'-liould ctvis-q and tlm .sheep 
which still w'fnifler fmm Hie fold should n i uru, TIi(‘ qucsliou.s whicli 
divided uiou’a luimls tweuly-iive years aL'o liaw long bi'cii wait to 
rest. 'fJie lapso oi' ye, -ns lias l:niied ui.my a tievy spirit. Many a 
warm heart has Cc.imsI to beat. A reunion would be plea-iant 
to lluKSO who renjcmbcr llie gival day.s of old. ft could not | 
ho distastelnl to the young. And it would have the douhle 
udvantago of jiroinoting peace and ensuring coni roversy. 'J’ho 
cntrjiiico of new blood would quicken the circulation; and while 
111 present dillerencea of opinion are unnoticed, and often unknown, 
they would thou be br*iught into promiruMice, and the heat of 
dohato once luoro wuim the cold air of the monthly meetings. 
Could the rival Socieiies meet next year at (hintorbury, xvliero 
they met together befon* n divoived existence of so inanv yt-ars, a 
lasting uninn nnglit perhaps bo eilecled, and new xiu< air be given 
to the avclucological cou'ititutniii. 'I’bero an^ great diirirultic.s in 
iho way of any hucIi Hri’angeiutmt. Sonic (*f th»*ni may appear, 
fiomo oi them may actually be, insuperable. Hut the suhjrct is one 
well worth coiisuleiiug, and wo trust the signs are not deceptive 
that it will be considered. 

But, as we have already said, what is chielly wanted by 
both Societiii^ is a liviih Rujiply of energy and life. The 
auuual nna‘tings, in which ]i).-al mid particular inlluences work, 
are almost uniformly Micce-'^sful. There is seldom any want 
of wnrinth or any dulness in the country congiv.^ses, ExetiT 
and SlielDeld, llipon and Hri^tol, were stirred to the core at 
the prospect of the visit with which 'each of these cities woa 
wakened u)) in tln> cuuiro of the past two yi'iirs. But at the home 
asvsemblies ihumig the winter and spring there is always a iievsl 
of Homo stimulating power. There ia always a siiimmwH, a 
eleepiness, a haiiiioiiy foreign to mivtliiiig like entliuaic.stic 
worlc. No strong view.s am e.vprcbscd, no sLh riling tlicorioa 
mi) published. An outsider might imairirjo that no one 
present had real interest in the procei’dings ; iho iitloud- 

ancti dwimUe.s to forty or lifty at most wliere hundreds ought 
to ccuno; ami even a good »U\ud-up light will hardly sulHco to 
arouse the members to any keen seuse of tho situation. One cannot 
help wishing for ii little more manifestation of even orroneoiw 
opinion, a lilllo more obstinacy and a little le.sa aulhority. The 
Rpirit that ostracized Aristides, the opposition which excites to 
eiuulatioQ, lire needed to urgo ou tho modest and tho diilident. 
There is no lack of industry. Tho jourimls give ample evidence of 
inquiry, and of accurate iiivo.stigution. But of controverey there 
is none, and the meetiugs are wholly devoid of dehato, A country 
squire asked one of his fanners how he liked tho new parson’s 
sermons. “ They be too moild,” was the reply ; they do want a 


liltlo moi-e of J^ttan to be put into they ” ; aad aomothittg of tho 
same kind may be said with truth of tho ai*chteological meetings of 
the present day. 


AOSTA. 

rilllE cities named after the fim Augustus rival in their number 
- 1 . those named after the Macedonian Alexander. 8omo indeed 
of llu* many cities which boro the name of Augusta were actually 
named in tlie time and in the hoiviur of latter Kmperors : still it is 
the title uml tradition of him who was Augustus before and 
above :ill id licrs which is in a manner carried on even in tlioso later 
Augu^tic of which he was not the immediate founder. But from 
iuc>l of llio cities which bore the Imperial title that litle^ has 
ultt‘rly vanished, or has anvvived in a Htraiigo and covruptod form, 
ll inM-ds some etlbrt to btdieve tliat there was, as AnnniaTius Ijears 
vvitue.NS, a lime when tlie nanii) of j>ondon was rememWred only 
jH the forium- name of the Augusta on tho Thames. In Augsburg 
v\c can still see the traces of the liiqmrial title; but it is only tho 
Italian tongue which still allows its full niea.surfi of sylhiblca to 
Augn.-,(a VinJolicorurn. In .\iigiislodimumi tho title itself was but 
an ('leiiu'iit in tbo name, and it lias left traces, though but feeble 
liMci's, in the name of Aiitun. It i^ yet less obvious at lirst sight 
that two lmpi*rial titles lie hhldcti in the name of one of the most 
iviu)v\riL‘d of Spanish cities, and that Zaragoza in all its spellings 
i^ umIv a. corruption of Ctesni-AuLmsta. But some of the Angustm 
hiivi^ iiot k«q)t oven such hij.'iis of their origin as lliis». bVoiu Au- 
gusta T’auiinornm and the nioi'c rciiowiieil August a ’rrev'uroruiu all 
lr,u^ei* of the name have vjinisbed ; indeed Angnsta mnst have 
been from llu* beginning little mom tli.an an ollicial name of the 
city nf the 'J'ic\('n. Hut tlicre is auoLlii'r Augusta, perhaps of less 
renown in liiMtory, certainly of less aecount in the prewnt state of 
tilings, to which the Imperial name .still cUnives with only a slight 
pljoiu‘1 ic change. Deep in its Alpine valley, by the side of its- 
rushing rivers, still girded by its Homan walla, still entered by its 
Homan gab's, tho fortress by which the lirst Augnslii.s soiiglit to 
Siam re Home aud Italy from the iiritamcablo btu'b.iri.ins of its. 
nurth-vvehlera eonier still stands, and, a.s it has a right to do, still 
keeps its Imncrifil title. An-rnsta Hrsntoria, Augusta Salassonim, 
has haidly cliuiigt'd its name by passing into Aosta, birthplace of 
Anselm. 

The Salarsian, lilfo the T’n've.ran, .\ugu8U ha.9 a Jiivthiciil 
founder, ai wlm.-e bulding the city aiose at un nge loug before 
Homulus bad sc.irped down the sides of llio Palatine bill. But the 
leoriid which sprang u]i by tlie Hor.v is less wvll conceived lluui 
'be legend whieh ajirung up by Hie Closet T'luru is something 
bold, !j|, anv rate, in the notion of Tiler being founded byTr(dtela,s 
Hk‘ son of Ninus; but we do noi exactly see why an unknown 
(kirdi'lii.s .should have foiuidod an mdcnovvii Cordelia on or nenrlhe 
silo of Aosta. I'licMinly question whieb such a story aw. ikeiis is 
wliellier the riamc comes anyhow from the Huine mini, whatever 
that mint may be, as the famous diiughler of Jiear. Hul, leaving 
fables <»f Ibis kind, tho true history of Ihe valley ci A<i^d.a is one of 
those j>i('cc.s of history ofoiit-of-lhe-w.ty parts of the world which 
sometimes show how aUnsling historical chriracter may cleave to Ji 
particular di^^ri(•t through all agi s. Cue of tho first Ihinga which 
cjilcli Ihe evo of tho traveller is tho faci that iu Aosta ami Hie coasts 
Hiorcof thiin:.s arc no longer written up iu Italian, but in IT’eiicli. 
French, in .^liort, is Hio received tongue of thud i strict. No doubt, if 
one caiuo to i-x.iniino the ri‘:il spi'i'cli of the people, it would prov e to 
be, uv)l KriMuli but Provem^al, not the Longue of oi 7 , but the tom. UH 
ofoc; but at any rate it IS not tlie longue of fii. French h the 
.speech of lit era tnre and society at Aosta, so far as literature and 
society can be .said to ovist I luTc. .\nd literature is at least ro- 
jivi'sentcil by a little bi>tory of Ihe district, written in the French 
tongue in 1839 by M. Orsiores, a canon of the church of Aostii, 
vvhleli was all tho help tlual was lately to bo found there by ihe 
liistoric.'il inquirer, and of which wo may say that the feebh\sthelp 
is better than no help at all. Tbore ia .said to bo a newer and 
larger book, but it is also said to be out of print, a Hu-t which at 
least speokfl well for the spirit of rc-ading in the valley. Now 
this use of French — at least ol' f/V/Z- Welsh, us disliugiiished 
from Jium -in tlio oily aud valo of Aosta is no raei’O acci- 
dent, but the very esatmee of Aoslau history. Tho district ia, and 
always him bocn, n piece of ( iaul olv Ihe^ Italian side of the Alps. 
That ii w'us so iu the days of Augustus la the cause that tlio valo 
was ever hoiioui'ed by llie pivsonco of an AuguBla. After Cis- 
iilpiuo Chiul was held to have become Italy, aftei' Transalmne Gaul 
had hecoiiie a province of Home, the unconquorahle iuhautants of 
this A Ipi lie c »riior still maintaujed a pmctical independence. The 
Sahissi had, like other people, ri'ccived defoatH from the Bomao 
arms ; but they had also inflicted defeats in their turn, and their 
final conqm^t was looked on as one of tho most memorable eveute 
of the reign of the 8oc.ond Csnsar. The tribe was held to have 
bvicn utterly rooted out by the arms of his general Varro ; those 
who eatmped the sword were Bohl as slaves ; tho land was parted 
out among Homan soldiers, and tho camp uf Varro grew into ih» 
city of Augusta Ib^mtoria, Augusta SaloBsorum. StiU, though' its 
old defenders were sw8^t away, the land did uot lose its charaater 
as an ou^)st of Gaul within the boimds of Italy. 'When landh 
were shifting to and fro at the time of the Wandering of ths 
Nations, and again when they were doing the like after the 
break-up of the Carolingian Empire, the vale of Aosta often 
changed masters, but it always showed a tendency to attach itself 
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to the xbaater of Buvgondy MLiher tlum to iho iQPtcr of Italy. 

It fomwd a part of eevoral of tho niaay Butyttnokii kingdoms^ 
iBd^ whenever it waa sepaiated for a while, it a^s always to 
have found ite way hack to theBurgandian oonnexiou. It belon)^ 
in &ct to the eame group of lands aa Maurietme, Vaud, Bresae, 
the Lower Wallia, and the other dominiona of the liouse of Savoy. 
Under the mlera of that houee Aosta waa wdaoil t») the rank of an 
Imperial Duchy, and it still gives the ducal to one of its 
inrinoea. Since the first rise of Uie Savoyard power in the eleventh 
oantury, Aosta has slways been a cherished possi^ssiou of the 
dynasty, and it still remains the lost fragment of their great 
Bmgun^n dominion on botli sides of the Alps, on both sides 
^ the Leman Lake. Perhaps it was only ignorance of its peculiar 
iiistory which saved the vole of Aosta tho fate of Savoy and 
I^aza. 

We thus Boe why a tongue which is roughly called French is 
the tongue of the vale of Aosta. The land is one whose allegiance 
was due, not to the crown of Monza, but to the crown of Arles. 
Augusta SalassoTam came within the archchancellorsbip of tlie 
Primate of Augusta Treverorum. And what is true of language 
is equ^Iy true of architecture. There is not a tnico of Italian 
work in the buildings of Aosta, save only the towers with open 
arcades at the top which are seen in some of the greater huiuses. 
Otherwise every feature is Burgundian. The doors and windows 
of houses and churches are such as are nowhere seen in Xhily, but 
Buhhaa may be found anywhere from Dijon to Cunstanz. Indeed 
to an eye long accustomed to Italian forms it is a relief to see real 
mullioDB and mouldings. Tho traveller who knows not, or who 
hns forgotten, the special history of the district stiys at once, This 
is Burgundy and not Italy. And he finds that tlio witness of 
history and longuagu only confirms the witness which ho ilraws 
at first sight from, the buildings of tho unsavoury suburb which 
lies between the arch of Augustus and the Preotonan gate. 

At Aosta it is the Romau remains which have first claim 
«n our attention. Their extent and Uie importance of boiuu of 
them arc wonderful. The Prajtorian Gate of Aosta cannot eoniparo 
—it never can have compared— with the Black Gate of Trior ; but 
its wide arches, with a smaller one on each side, are still grand in 
their half-ruine 4 state, and the remoins of the marble casing and 
ornaments show that it was a work rich in detail as w(d\ us staioly | 
in composition. But at Aosta, before -we reach the gate, we pass 
under the triumphal arch 'of the founder, reminding one somewhat 
of Kiiniui, though at Rimini there ai’e real columns, while at 
AosU there nro only half-columns clinging to tho wall, and, oddly 
enough, these Cormthion half-columns supjjort Doric triglyphs. 
There is no reanon in tlie eternal fitness of things why they hhould 
not, and there is nothing at all displeasing to the eye in the ar- 
rangement j but we fancy that the sight would put a classical archi- 
tect into the same state of mind as a herald who should see colour put 
upon colour. The street between the arch and tho gate partly bears the 
name of St. Ansehii, and partly the evidently ancient name of La 
au. But why is the city outside the gate P The cathe<lml diiirch 
too is within the Homan walls, thou^ the collegiate clmrch of 
St. Ili-se stands without them. The walls theruselvus, enclosing, 
as usual, a S(|^auro space, are, as regards their extent, wonderfully 
perfect, and tliey have had tho great good luck to keep several of 
tho snuare Roman towers nearly untouched, though some of them 
have been seized ou by moditeval buildom, and turned into for- 
tresses of their own pattern. But the walls have sullered gi'oally 
in another way through the very excellence of their worknianship. 
Brick, such as we sec at Home and at Trier, is unknown in tho 
Romau buildings of Aosta ; and especially that form of Itoman 
masonry to which we are most accustomed in Britain, tho alter- I 
nate courses of brick and stone at York and Lincoln and Anderida, 
was not known till long after what at Aosta is doubly the Augustan 
age. The walls of Aosta were cased throughout with .stjuared stones, 
and, as always happens, these have for the most part been picK'od 
Bway. Beside the arch, the gate, the walls, and their towers, 
there is also a fine Romau fragment, which the modem Augustaus 
Stoutly maintain to bo an amphitheairo ; but, seeing that the wall 
is straight and that it is within tho Roman city, those who know 
what au amphitheatre was must pmnounce it to bo the straight 
Bide of a theatre. There are also some vaults under one of the 
canons’ gardens, and out of the town, beyond tho arch, is a Roman 
bridge of a single arch of masBiye stones. Altogether the city of 
the Salassi is, as fhr as the remains of Imperial days go, no un- 
worthy rival to the city of the Troveri. Aosta has no one object 
of such Burpassing grandeur ; the arch of Augustus cannot dare to 
match itself with iWo Ntffra ; but, as a whole, as au example of 
the fortificatiou of a Roman town, it is far better preserved than 
Trier. 

The mediseval autlqmties of Aosta consist chiefly of the churches 
ttoA their contenta. We have stdd that the domestic work is of 
ftinetly Burgundian character ; but there is nothing that can bo 
nailed street aiehltecture. And tho military works of meditoval 
^es consist only of the few rou^ towers added to the 
Boman walls, piCtnresque. but nothing more. Tho cliurchcs 
eire ebiafiy ramfokable mr their towers of the Primitivo 
Botnadesmte peUera, a pattern which is Italian in the sense in 
which aU Frinritive Bomanesciuo is Italian, but which is not more 
Italian at Aosla;,tl|^n H is at Cambridge, at St. Aventin, or at St. 
lisuribe. It ia eal<i tbatin the tenth century the effects of war and 
^tiienoe bad mode Aosta almost forsaken, and that the city began 
to mive early in tboaiemtb. One can have little doubt in as- 
date ihe.ttriu towess of the ootiiedial church of 
Acitaithe miiirter ef Si^Shwtua and St. Joeundns. They must 


have been new when Anselm was bom beneath their shadow. The 
northern tower is untouched, a m^iticeut example of the stem 
grandeur of this early style, which iu England we «ee only in 
smaller and ruder examples. Of the southern tower the upper 
part must have been rebuilt at the end of the twelfth or 
of the thirteenth century, but wlUi a oertniu adaptation to the 
earlier work, tho luidwall shall being still used. Tho towers fiauk 
the apse, but so great is the width of the church between them 
that tlioy hardly seem to belong to tlie same builtUng. The church 
itself' is plain and much disligured, but its massive square piers are 
most likely original. Ou its i^prtli side is an apsidal chapel of the 
fourteenth century which would look quite in place either in Ger- 
many or in England, and a cloister, bearing date 1636, of debased 
atvle certainly, but which might well have passed for a century 
older. Tho choir has a splendid mosaic pavement of about 
the fourieonih centuiy and a noble set of stalls; below it is a 
Komanesque crypt in which classical capitals have been used up 
again. The treasury has also shi'inos and vestments to show and 
a consular diptych of the timo of Ilouorius. The other great 
church of Ht. Urso beyond the walls has a detached tower of the 
same class as those of St. Gratus, but at once plainer ood moro 
artistically designed, probably a littlo later iu date. The smaller 
churches of the city, not remarkable fur much else, supply several 
towws of the same general type. But fSt. Urss has also, like the 
calhedrul, a fine st3t of stalls, aiid it has moreover a Koinanesquo 
cioistor of singukr beauty and curiosity. The whole history of 
Jacob and Esau, with other Scriptural and legendary scenes, is 
carved on the capitals. The sculpture is of course rude, but it is 
not kicking iu spirit, and the artist's attempts to represent camels 
me curious enough. 

Wo nood hardly aay that the mountain views in tho valley of 
Aosta, the valli^y of the rushing Dom and of its no less ftist rush- 
ing tributary the Buthier, are glorious Inyoud words. And the 
city itself, with its towers — their low apires showing in the dis- 
tance —is 110 cunteinntible addition to the general huulscajH). And 
wo may stop tc) think how that valley, w'hich nature might seem 
to have made .so iimccoftsible, has btH^n in all ages a high way of 
armios. Wo will not Uko on omuelves to suttlo whore Hannibal 
did cro.s.H tho Alps ; it i.s tho fixed belief of Aiwta that he passod 
by the place wdiere Aosta was to be. It is more certain that a 
crowd of Ifitor warriors, down to the older Buonaparte, have 
niarcltcd along the same tiwk Ilis career might have boon 
ended hard by Aosta, had an Austrian officer, whose prisoner be 
was for a moment, only boon a Tittle quicker. The remeiubrance 
of 80 famous a visitor ia preserved in the name of the lim da 
l^-nnio?' Considf which name no ono at Aostu has been silly enough 
to change into anything else. And, while we think of eonqiierolfs, 
"WO may think also of liolior names, of Bernard of Menthon, of our 
own Anselm. AVJicn we have seen his birthplace, we bettor 
understand the Btatmnont of his biographer, at first so puzzling, that 
to him, a stranger in Italy, tho heat of that land was oppre«ive. 
The only drawback to .Vosta is tho filth of tho place and tbo wretched 
look of tho dwarfed, disofised, and cretinizou iuhabitants— strange 
descendants whether of Salassi, Rrictoruins, or Burgundians. Bat 
frofth air and more of real comfort tkan in many grander places may 
he had ttt the little JlOfcl dii Mottt Blanc just outside the town. 
i\ine houm and more of diligonco from Ivre.i — a dUlance which 
an English coach would have done in four— is really no heavy prioo 
for a visit to such a place. 


HKUUING-FISIIINU. 

E ight hundred millions of homugs am a handsome return for 
a siuglo sensou’s lishiug, and account for the very thriving 
condition of somo rising fishing places 011 tho norlh-oiistcrn coast 
of Scotland. Acrordiug to tho writer of the report in tho 
TimeSy this h likely to bo the total of the take, and wo may 
perhaps trust’liis preseut estimates on the strength of liis former 
acourato calculations. To a gi’cat many frugal and industrious 
IScotcluucu the kciiing liBhing is tho great busin^^ of tho year, 
though it oulv lasts through the spriug and auinmer. Nor is it 
only the soafiiriug population strictly so colled that make their 
profit by it. No doubt it is tbo natives of tho fishing villouca and 
seaboard towns who provide tho boats and chielly man the Tierriug 
fii'Cts; but they are largely reinforced by volunteorB from tlie 
inland districts who never como within sight of tho ocean for the 
greater part of tlie year. Towards the middle of the spring, when 
tho herring shoals may bo supposed to be setting in towards our 
shores, many a Highlander is making ready for a start lirom bis 
shieling in the mountains. Should you chance to be in tho 
Highlands then, which of course is highly improbable, you 
may see the weather-beaten mountmneiTrs tramping towards 
tho coast by pairs or in knots, lookii^ by no means nautical 
and Bcarcoly oven amphibious. They wear thick tweotl shoot- 
ing-coats instead of pea-jackets of shaggy pilot cloth, and if 
they carry sou -westers by way of hoadgeai*, their limbs ofton 
terminate iu shooliug-gaitors. They^ go on in fiiith and good 
heart, and with pretty solid reason, for, if they have not an'angod for 
a positive engagement, they have old standing conne&louB at the 
port they aro bound for. They look enough ol* laudsmeii to make 
it likely that they will have to chance sea-sickiiess among tho other 
haidships that await them on the deep $ hut for that tho mountain'* 
dovr is understood to be a marvelkms specific, and they aro w^ 
inurtd to stormy weatherj and have had sufficient oxpoiience in 
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the way of exposure to the elemeutA. They will ho returning 
bomowavd by tne same road a littlo before the lime whon eports- 
men beiftkcf lliemBelveB to their shootinff-boxes. Then they will 
shake down into the places for which theirbirth and education have 
apparently fitted them. They will swell those forces of watchers 
on the moots which have been jput upon a peace fooling daring 
the close season j and they will he willing enough to impart 
their luaritimo experiences whon trudging behind you with the 
gamo-bag or carrying your spare rifle. 

As for the fishing places themselvoa, hiwards the beginning or 
middle of May they are nil in a bustle. Boats that liavo been 
laid up high and dry through tho winter months are boingdragged 
down towards the water-mark for tho spring overhauling. Stianis 
are paid, spars spliced and looked to, liulls touched up with tar 
and mint, very much less for show than service. Tlui rop<‘s 
are closely inspjjctcd, for on their snundin'ss and i,trcu^rlh may 
depend tho landing some miraculous haul of fiKlies, or tin*, snlVly 
of the valuable fisliing gear m tho event of rough wcatlier. As for 
the tarred nets, the whole bench is covorf^l wdtli them lar and wide, 
as well as nil the slopes of the “ bents ” or low simd hill.s. llca*- 
rings ai‘e in every one’s mouth — nietaphoricnllv, f<»r nccossarily 
there is a deal of speculation in tho business. 'J^hougli tho arriv.al 
of the shoals may Ixj looked lor pretty ct)nlidently, the fish are 
capricioufl at llio b(ist of times, and may for no particular reason 
desert the places that are genemlly favourites with them. They 
may swim high or low in the water, and tho weather may bo rough 
and unpropitious, as it was oil' a few of the Jruitiojjs this }ear. 
Theu herrings in ono respect are like hops or grapes. A very 
abundant Jiarvest by no means implies as a nmtter of course pro- 
portionate profits. Tho market may be ovorBlock(‘d, es]»eci:ilty if 
some of tho most remunorativo outlets are stopped. Most of the 
cured herrings go to tho North German and Baltic ports, to bo 
consumed by Gorman poasants and emancipated IliLssian serfs. 
This year half a million of barrels are said to have been Bhipptjd 
for those destinations already, and during the Franco-German war 
the partial French bloclcade laid pretty nearly an (uubargo on tho 
German consignments. Jn any c^ise, when ym have caught your 
li.sh you have 1x) dispose of them by contract to the curer. The 
wholesale prices depend on competition or combination among tho 
dealers, and on a variety of circumstances beyond tho lishennaus 
control. 8o that Bp<*.culation is kcjpt up through t l»o whole of the 
Boaaon, and from the first day. to tho last a caimy population 
may be fluctuating bctwcim the e.Yircmea of hop - m d dc»pondonc> . 

Few sights aro more animated than those to Im vvitnessed in a 
Ashing town when tho ad\ent of the flea.son\M .shoals is expecl(\l or 
announced. Wo may imagine oui’seUes transpovtod to Fraserburgh 
or rotorhead, for Aljordccnsbiro is now tho great lieadquarters t»f 
the Scotch herring fishery, Tho borough of brnserhurgh may bo 
said to have been made by it,w’liile reterhead has been com mil ted 
to it more and more since winding and sealing luivo been done 
chiefly from Dundee. Tho 'J'wirs tells us that forty miles of .sea- 
board in AlMjrdoonsbiro send out no fewer than ono thouHiiml 
nine hundred boats, of which over eight Jumdred hail from braser- 
buigh alone. These boats are, wo believe, owned for tlu' iiKJSt 
part by fisliing families of C(UiipHnitively small niean.s, and the 
crews are paid in the main according to the results they ohtuin. 
Generally the fleet puts to sea of an afternoon. The narrow, 
rough-paved streets tluit lead to tho (juays and piers arc crowded 
with groups of men and lads all heading iu tluj saiuo diivctivai. 
All of them carry boxes containing their provisions for tho cruise ; 
the nets and boat stores have of course been put on board before. Ft 
need nothin said that all the women of tbo place an* out and voriterous. 
Boat after b«iat take.s its bands on board and get.s undi'i* way. Tho 
best man of tlm pnrfiierslnp is told otf for the coniumud, and places 
himself at the tiller, though very porf.sil)ly lu' iiuiy have tho 
smallest share iu tho venture. As nuiriy hundrefls may bo going 
to sea, and tho start is pretty nearly simultaneous, it 
may bo conceived thAt there is a deal of inevitable con fusion. On 
tho whole the men aro very good-humoured, and most of them 
may Ik> presumed to bo pious, >et tbero is plenty of 
strong language, to say the least of it, ns thy craft go swaying 
about and emshing again.st each oIIut. Gno by one they aro 
towed out from the outer or inner harbours to tho pior-houds, the 
wmmon and girls, tho hohhledelnjys, and harbour hangers-on 
generally contributing t heir .strength to tho diilorent to\v-ropes in 
II motley pai’tnersliip. Once clear of the piers, out go tho sweeps, 
or the sails aro hoisted, according to the set of llio wind and tho 
state of the weather j and a very pretty sight it is of a bright 
summer afternoon to seethe brown sails glancing Ix'tween tho blue 
sea and sky, as the boats aro bobbing nnd dancing on their 
tnckfl towards the distant horizon. This jovial start of a fine 
afternoon is the bright side of the lierring-fiehcr.s’ life. Though 
we may foll(^w thorn in fancy, we fibuuld be .sony to be with 
.them in the flesh through tho long, slow wutt'bes of chilly 
nights, or the luoro cbeerleaa hours of raw and foggy morn- 
ings. Good fortune will reconcile them to a great deal, hut 
occasionally they must di’aw^ tho waters again and again blank, 
or nearly so ; or, more trying still to envious human nature, 
their comrades may be hauflng iu the Iievrings hand ov('r hand, 
while they can only show r beggarly account of empty bottoms. 
The fishing, too, is carried on oil' ono of the most perilous coasts in 
the world. The North Sea is particularly stormy, nnd F4\stern 
Scotland is famous, or infamous, for the want of sufo harbours of 
reftige. With a violent gale blowing on to land, thero is no 
safety on those granito-bound coasts, nnd the stretches of low .sand, 
with the shifting currents that run round them like mili-raccs, 


are to tho full ^as treachewus. WTien a gale blows up suddenly 
there is nothing for it but literally to ** cut and run. ’*5 the ropes 
that secure tlie nets are severed, and the frail boat may have to 
leave behind the lights of tho town it belongs to, and run for 
tho doubtful shelter of some distant frith. In wild weather fami- 
lies are left for days in anguish and suspense, listening: to the 
sinister liowliug of the storm, and only certain that some time must 
elapse before they can learn the liest or tho worst. There have 
been sudden and violent gales in recent seasons after which scores 
of boats have been reported missing, and as the crews are some- 
limcs niftdrt up by families, a single wreck may desolate a house- 
hold. Kven in ibis year, profitable as it promises to be, there have 
been an unusual number of casunlties, although happily there has 
been no swooping destruction. 

When llio fleet comes back with its silvery prizes the scenes in 
the fishing town are to the full iw animated as at the start. Then 
is tli(^ lime for tho women to bestir themselves, and every able- 
bodied woman in the place is out and about and earning wages 
vviu*n the men aro in thoir houses enjoying repose. The fish that 
have been caught are turned over to the ciirors. String of bare- 
legged lidioa go struggling along under weighty hauccts. Tho 
broad open spaces on tho quays are railed off into temporary yaids, 
where the herrings aro being split and cleaned and stowed away in 
tho Imrrols Ixitwcen layers of salt. It needs all the freshness of 
tho breezes from the sen to iem|)er the characteristic fragrance of 
the local industry. The place and its purlieus all smell fishy and 
briny. You pick your stops between toppling piles of barrels, 
with the hrown brine oozing through the wuiras and draining into 
tho interstices among the paving-stones. If brine is as bracing in 
its proiK‘rlIe.s ns is believed, one can understand how the women 
show so vigorous in their bony phy»iqaef for they and their 
garments are 8te(‘pod and saturated in salt. Whon such masses of 
heninj^s aro in course of curing, it may ho understood that thero 
must bo quantities of garbage. You see tho troops of lean dogs 
gorging themsolvea over ihtur caniival,’* and the gluttonous sea- 
gulls swarming and screiiining over the harbour have naturally a very 
joyous time of it. But, in spite of all that those volunteer 
senvongers can do, there is a groat surplus of imsavoury refuse 
that seems to flow on into the town, choking the gutters and im- 
pregnating the air to the nttermost back streets. Healthy 
tho peoplo are, it may be presumed ; tlio very children grow 
wonaerl'ully rudely on a liberal fiali diet and in thoir fishy 
atmosphere. But assuredly these lively fishing boroughs smell 
anything but ngroeablo to ih(^ inquisitive stranger who has lieen 
t»‘inpte(l to visit them in tho curing season. It will be seen 
tluit tho life of tho horring-fislier is om* of hardship, and the risks 
ho must faee are very serious. Hut ilion there is no calling without 
itsdrawbuclw. On tbo whole, tho men thrive and enjoy their exist- 
ence, and if the si*a does take toll of thorn occasionally, still 
tho aggregate of mortality is much lower than in many other 
coinparativoly wifo trades, such as that of the mason. The 
lierring-fi.shing Keeps tioiirishing populations in comfort, besides 
making the dillbrenco between case and penury to many a struggling 
family in the Highlands who would otherwise find it difficult to 
maJeo llio two ends meet. Moreover, it is an excellent nursery for 
hold Hcanien, so that there is good reason for tho country to con- 
gratuia to itself that it Booms to be in such a thriving way. 


AUSrilAUAX MEAT. 

I T is many years since a protest w^as raised against the exclusive 
<lftvotion of the newspapers to the balls and banquets of 
wealthy and fashionable life: — 

Ifisi', honest Muso, to Hackney roam, 

And bing of Mr-j. Doblw at homo. 

In tho .spirit of an equality nnd fraternity more frequently preached 
than practised, wo invito readers to turn for a moment From the 
banquet nt Giiildliall and attend to what wo have to say about a 
“repu.st” of Australian meat at the Lambeth Baths in West- 
minster Bridge Road. Mr. Tallennan, the enterprising importer 
of what ho Cfdls “ lh<*so meats,’’ lias organized a series of meetings 
and eatings at which .selected guests ore invited at once to refresh 
thoir bodies and enlarge their minds by dining on Australian beef 
and mutton, and hearing Mr. Tallennan and others discourse upon 
tho economical advantages of that proceeding. It may perhaps 
occur to the critical observer that the proverb, Good wine needs 
no bush,” bus gone out of date, and wo should be disposed, with- 
out special raforenco to Australian jiroducts, to think it hasw 
Homo inorit and a good deal of advertising, direct or indirect, seem 
to 1x5 the conditions of success in modern life. We do not there- 
fore consider that any presumption against Australian meat is 
furnished by the fact that much oflbrt is needed to induce peoplo 
to consume it. There is indeed a nreliminary difliculty something 
like thot which occurred to the colebratcd Mrs. Glasse. An ordi- 
nary family, with a tin of Australian meat before them, would bo 
alnuKst as hopeless of food ns if they had a baiTol of oysters and 
neither luiiw^s nor skill to use tbem. They might indeed 
breach the case with a poker and dig out the contents with 
a spoon, but tho meat thus treated would certainly not be nice to 
looli at. The top ought properly to be removed with an instru- 
ment made on purpose, and usually kept in the shops where the 
moat is sold ; and then, if a small hole is punched in the bottom, 

I and the tin turned upside down on a dish, the contents nay, by 
I blowing through the hole, be easily discharged without impairing 
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the cylindrical shape giyen by the tin. If the mont is tfi ho eaten 
cold, the iirsUJondition of malring It acceptable is to turn it out 
ncaldy and carve it properly. As to ways of warming the meat no 
oxpenence was afforded by this “ repast,” lie^uae the moat was all 
served cold exactly as it emerged from the tins. We may venturo 
to say, however, that this is the great dirticulty of Mr. Tallerman's 
case. Ho describek a method of warming tlie meat with vege- 
tables, by which wholesome and nutritious food may he produced. 
He can hardly be wrong in saying tliat the fat and jolly found in 
the tin represent the virtue which has been extracted from the 
moat, ami it would seem to follow that this virtue may bo inms- 
ferred to the vegetables. But the moat is already so much cooked 
that any attempt to cook it more is apt to reduce it to a stringy 
substance which is not very nice nor likely to bo particularly 
nourishing. It may be that the preiudico of English men in favour 
of solid meat not overdmssed will yield to eilucation. But at 
present this mejudice exists, and in the class of servants is almost 
unconquerable. If a housemaid hud a pain in her little finger a 
week after dining on Australian moat, she would lay the blame 
on Mr. Tallerman. The importers may, however, fairly say 
that they do not address themselves primarily to the class that 
can or will provide itself with ordinary butcher’s meat, but to the 
numerous classes tliat cannot. Oobbett was never weary of 
expatiating on the misery of a people that existed on potatoes, 
and we cannot doubt that he would have considered it a gixjal 
alleviation of this misery to stew one pound of Australian meat 
with four pounds of ])otatoe8, as recominendod by Mr. 'rallerman. 
The English agricultural labourer is rulliev better off now, but 
twenty years ago ho got very little meat of any kind, and what ho 
did get was usually bacon, and it must surely bo an advantage 
to substitute fresh meat sometimes for salted. We must not, 
however, make the mistake of compariug the Australian meat at 
8(1. per lb., with beef and mutton of the high(‘st butchers price. 
Tliere arc usually in large towns shops where meat can be bought 
at a lower price. But the advantage of tlic tinned meat is that it 
may be kept at any grocer’s shop, whemas a cheap butcher, if he 
exists at all, may ne two or threo railt^s from the consumer. There 
iss also the sea-going population, which on long vouigeshas hilhoitf) 
nec/‘ssarily subsisted on salt^ meat, and to lh«*m it cuu be 
hardly doubb^d that the tinned meat atibrcls a pleusuut and heallli- 
ful change of diet, 

It may not bo iri'elevant to the subject of hiod supply to mention 
that, at the last Quarter fcjessious for n county ndjoining London, 
an applicant for a licence for slaughtering horses was asked by a 
magistrate what he did with the carcases, and lif' answered that 
they wore made into sausages. Tlio conauniption of sausages in 
Jjoridon must bo enormous, and they are <loubiless favoured b> ihe 
working-class because tliey can be readily cooked. In tlii.s respt-ct 
they compare advantageously with Australian moat; but, on the 
other hand, it may not be uriimporUuiL to (di.servti that 
they are largely horsey, whereas the Australian meat is 
undoniablo beef and mutton ot good qiialiiy. Uii ihi.s 
last point prejudice exi.st.s whicli tho (iinners and exhibi- 
tions” got up by Mr. Tallenium <iught to di.''sipato. Every- 
body cannot be expected to aj)pliiud a dinner or supper chielly 
composed of cold beef or mutioii, bread, and tea, and it maybe 
suspected that tho guests at Mr. 'i’allennan s uppi‘r table did not 
enjoy their next <hiy's dinner the le«.M beciuisi‘ it included hot meat, 
perhaps game, beer, and wine. But the.y ileli\ered general and 
emphatic testimony to tho good quality of tho provisions placed 
before them, and it may be added tluit there is every probability 
that the (piiility would bo good. As regards the ** mutton hums 
honey-cured,” "the prevailing opinion seemed to be that English 
taste re«iiiircd to be further educated to appreciate them. The 
statement of Mr. Tallerman ’s bill of faro that these hams are 
delicious breakfast relish ” is not perliaps inconsistent witli the 
fact that they appeared to many jicrsons decidedly disagn'eeablo at 
dinner', but we arc inclined to utlributo to onthusinsm his assertion 
that they arc “ equal to prime simill York hams.” It might be fairly 
urged by Mr. Tallerman that a fii'st tasting is no trial. Germany 
cau produce several dishes for which the English taste requires 
education, and it might bo remarked tliat probably nobody ever 
liked his liist cigar. But, putting the mutton hams aside, there 
were six preparations of b^f and mutton of which approval was 
general and ^ided. Thei*e was perhaps some little diilioulty in 
making out which was beef and which was mutton, aud probably 
a cold boiled neck of English mutton would convey a tolerably 
correct idea of the whole repast.” It may bo admitted that cold 
mutton, although wholesome and nutritious, is not provocative of 
enthusiasm. Indeed Oobbott, so far as we are aware, is tho only writer 
who has had the manliness to confess a likw for it. leakers at 
these imitating Mr. Disraeli at tlm Mansion House and 

other uxactised orators, prefer sound to sense, and they find that a 
little tan talk about ^the reciprocity which brin^ the super- 
fluous pleo^ of Austandia to the scarcity of England ” is received 
assn agreeable change after Mr. Tallerman's practical directions for 
the serving of these meats.” But, after all, it is a cold-mutton 

Q uestion, and the attempt of a sjieaker to compai-e it with the 
lom-law question was ludicrously inappropriate. We never heard 
that Mr. Oobden or Mr. Bright had any ditHculty in persuading 
working-men to eat bread made of foreign wheat) wnereas un- 
doubtedly strong prejudice exists both in the lower and middle 
blasses against Austr^im meat : and it is right to say that, as 
regwda quality, that preiudioe is unfounded. In the early, days 
of the moTement,” as toe newspapers call it, mueh inftrior meat 


was si'ild 03 Austrfdiati, which the colonists sssert was grown tfl 
England. But now the genuine article may be bought at almost 
every grocer’s shop, and as the breed of cattle is good *and the 
pasture is good, the meat cannot well help being of uniformly good 
minlity. The best 8afognai*d against adulteration of any kind is 
that it does not pay, and one cannot easily oonjecture what the 
AuMtralians could send instead of tho beef and mutton which feed 
upon thfur plains. It is, however, possiblo to have too much of a 
good thing, and most persons woula bo satisflod with eating beef 
without desiring to drink it at the same repast.” Tastes, how- 
ever, are so various that perhaps tlio plan of handing round Wf- 
tea in jugs and pouring it into cups may have admirers. The 
hulk of the company certainly preferred ordinary tea, which is so 
largely consumed in Australia aa to have a certain harmony witli 
tlio special clmi’acler of the “ repast.” There was alao a considor- 
iibk* simply of Australian jams, made from apricot, peach, iind 
quince, out wo are not aware that in this article Australia claims 
any gre.it superiority over Eui’ojwj and America, AVe believe 
that she does stand before .South America in tho quality 
of her pasture, and if a inothod could be invented ot pre- 
serving teef and mutton without cooking it quite so much, 
her gviiziei-s would make incalculable fortunes. 

A speaker at this week’s “repast” distinguished tho upper and 
middle classes from his own working class hv the circum- 
stance that tho former have always “something in the 
house,” whereas the working-man sends to a shop for the 
material of every meal. This speaker ueemed to expect th.at 
by the use of tins this feature of social inequality might be 
ohliteiat«‘d. It would appear, indeed, fj*ora tho catalog^ues of the 
provision shops, that lish, flesh, game, vegetables, and fruit 
can all bo .supplied in tins ; and wo begin to anticipate that tho 
geologist of tho remoto future may be puzzled to account for 
tho empty-tin formation of our time, which he will recognize as 
contemporaneous with, but much more widely diffused than, the 
broken-bottle stratum of tho High Alps. But if all our provisions 
are to be put into tins, it becomes important to learn how to get 
tlieni out, and perhaps the instrument which Mr. Tallerman uses for 
that pmpose will bi'coiue as thoroughly domesticated in I'mgland 
ns the cork'serew. AVo must confess, however, to a serious doubt 
wheth<;r these tinned provisions will ever be regarded as more 
than a tolemblo substitute for butcher's meat. A UKmib<3r of 
rarliamcntinviUHl to presido at a “ repast” at tho Lambeth Baths 
goes, and ••fideavour.s with reasonable success to loolc as if he liked 
it. He may porlmps honestly think that lie is advancing a good 
cause, for which it is laudable to siifl'er a little not very 
severe martyrdom. To use a familiar plirasc, it is all in the 
day’s work. But it is dillicult to beli(‘ve that gemiiue enthuBiusm 
coiihl bo excited by “ ihese meals.” Dickons, iia wo all remember, 
could write witli entlmsiasni about n pie, or a stow, but ho 
w«.s uoNcr called upon to deal with tinned provisions. Tho work- 
ing class ore laudably regukir in observing t:?und.iy, at least in 
rP{*pi‘ct of having a better «linrier thuii on any other day. It 
would be absurd to suppo.so that tJjnse iiolde pics which may be 
seen returning homo from l);dfcrie.s about the time that morning- 
church conies out coiitain Austivilian moat, which is also quite un- 
suitablo to enter into tluit arningemeiit of meat, potatoes, and 
jmdding which is, wo believe, called “ n toad in a hole.” In short, 
“these meats” are unsuitablo for fcnlive purposes, and suggest 
rather n hugger-mugger, huiul-lo-mouth, all-work-and-uo-play sort 
of existence, which inoy he endured, but in which oidy apecuVuu'ly 
Constituted mind could rejoice. 


Tllli: MIDLAND MVSTLKY. 

J T is now PGVorul week.s since tho Directors of the Midland Ball- 
. way (,'ompany first announced certain <‘hangea in tlm working 
of their pastsmger Iraflic. Tho subject has been frilly diseiissed, 
official and Hemi-ofliciiil explanations havo been given’ and yet at 
tho end of a mouth wo are all in the dark ns to wliat it is exact) v 
that tho Midland Company means to do. AVhether the Directors 
of tho Midland themBelves know may perhaps be doubted. Their 
origin'll pregrnmme has already been altered, and there are still 
several important points which are shrouded in an obscurity that 
would scorn to 1)0 intentional. In the flint instance it was stated 
that “ retuni tickets at reduced fiire.s” would be discontinuod. 
Last week, however, the Chairman intimated that "an additional 
convenience to tho public which the change will enable Companies 
to introduce is the issue of return tickets of both classes, 
without restriction ns to tho date of the return journey,** 
Most nereoiis accepted this statement without hesitation in Its 
natviral and obvious meaning. “ Return ticket ” is a technical term 
in common use which everybody understands, It does not mean 
moroly a ticket for a double journey, but further implies, in 
accordance with invariable custom, that the price of this double 
ticket is less than tho price of two single tickets. It was there- 
fore assumed that the Midland Directors Iwd on roflectifm aban- 
donod ihoir original intention of discontinuing return tickets, and 
that those tickets would bo issued ad hitherto at reduced tares. 
It now appears that this is not the case, and that when Mr. Ellis 
spoke of return tickets being issued, he used tho phreso in an 
entirely new sense. This confession was extracted from him only 
by the direct questioning of Mr. Baines. Mr. Ellis is now obliged 
to admit that "it is intended to continue the issue of return 
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to th* first class, and also to issue them to third-class 
pawwngeM, but at the double fare. ’ In otbrr ^vords, pnaH^ere 
are to Tiave the ineatimable priviletro of payinj? the Midland 
Coxaguaj ia advance for the ticket for a return jmirney 
wil^Ut^ xeceiving any advunta»^o in a ivductioij of pri(». 
Thia irill relieve a passenger from the trouble of having to 
pay a second visit to the tielict-olHco ; but, on the other liand, he 
exposes himBolf to the rwk of losing the lirkot aiul Iws’in^^ to pay 
over again. Mr. Kllia will perh.ips Imvo sofnethiu^ to say at tho 
meeting of tho Company on Tuesday next in explnnutioii ol this* 
apparent want of candour. It raust bo roinemlx‘rHil that thi.s is 
really an important point na regards the now sralo of fares. It 
has been represented thot the a<’coiumodiition for sitcond-chuss 
passengers ia to be improved witliout uny additional charge; hut 
it is clear that if rotiim tickuls at reduced fares are to Ui disci )n- 
tinuedy this will at once make a sensiblo lublitiou to the cost of 
travelling. For instance, tho Hccond-clnss faro from Lfnulon to 
Birmingham is at present I5<., and tliis will continue (o l)e 
the fare when first and second class uro amalgaiuiited. Jlut the 
passenger having done hia business in Jlirmingliam want.-', to go 
Lome again. Under tho now system he must pay <'xactly tho same 
faro to go back as Aat which he paid in coining, niaking tho cost of 
tho double journey 3w. Under the (‘.\istuig s\alom, however. In* can 
go and come for 25^., by hiking a return ticket. It is plain, tljen^lhre, 
that second*claB3 passengers nre to In' iiuido to pay forthocnslnons 
and car^iels which are Ibnist upon them without being aalied for. 
On tho other hand, the firal-clas.s [•assenger*'*, win ‘..so accommodation 
is to bo reduced and degiTidtd, and who, instead of travelling at 
case, aro to ho packed os cliw'ly as po.^^ihlc, will he coiiijiensjifed 
only by a very trifling reduction of fare. A first-class ref in n ticket 
to Birmingham, which now costs 33.^. tW.,-\\ill iiudiu* the new 
arrangement bo 30A. 

It will be ob.se.ned that this grand w’hemc, as far as we, know 
it, proves, when subjected to aiaily ."is, soiuethiug \erv ilill'ercnt from 
what wasatlii-st put forth. It A\as reprC'eutcvl a.s a boon to iirht-ola.-." 
travollers in tho shape of greatly reduced lures, ainl to second-el.i-s 
travellers in tho slnipe of superior accommodution. It now apponrs 
that there will bn an actual incriia.se of second-class fares, and thiii 
the reduction of first-class fares will he iulimtesinial in com|).ivi."OU 
with tho discomfort which will nccoiupany it. If the lllll'd-cl.!^s 
return tickets at rislueed rates which are nt ]m*svi)l issu(‘d hi'twriui 
various pieces on tho Midland line arc also \>ithdrawn and double 
fares charged, the tliirJ-cla.ss people, too, ^vlU suller in pta-ktl. 
When tho now lirst-cluss cim-inges (d’ Ok' I’nllmun typo an‘ 
to be provided, and wliat fares will bci charged for lli. r.i, 
nobody knows. For the present they can only bo le-.i/Jed 
as a dream of the future. On tho whole, then, (his m heme, 
which wns to bo such an advantnge to tlie public, Iiutis out 
to bo only a pretext' for raising secoiid-c]{is.s, and perh.ijis in 
some cases third-claisS, fai’os, whik* an atlcmpt is to be made to 
drive first-class pa.s.seDgers julo a more eYpensive style of f ravel- 
ling. It is amusing to obsene the (‘labor.iio ."t.'iti.stic.s whicJi are 
produced in order to prove that llrst-cI;l^.> jia.^sengers u ill not be 
incommoded by haviogtlu' wholeof tlu' si>coiid-c]asstrallic thrii.-t in 
among them, and fint her that t^sin.‘^ >> ill lie made shorter liy trails- j 
forring passengers who now sit in compartment .s wlik-li hold five on 
each side into compart lueiits which bold only three on each side, and ' 
by adding hugeFulliiuin cars as a substitute ftir the pn'icut iirst-elas« 
carriages. It is clear that either llieiv will be more crowding, or 
the trains will be longer than at present. It is unueeessaiy to 
speculate on tho possibb» or probalile tinaiicial re.‘'ults of an evpiri- 
ment the conditioim of which am not fully known, aii<l which miiy 
perhaps never bo tried. The Midland (bunpany may or umy not 
gain by tbo project, but it at least nhsurd to re[M‘e.sent it as n. 
benefit for wnicn tho pulilicHlioidd be ‘grateful. Jt liMsheeii fruni ilie 
first almo.^t univei>ally condemned, and the di.s.ip]trobalion e\- 
pressed at the recent meeting of shartholdors merely repeal.s the 

g meral verdict of the public. Nobody will deny that tho Mid- 
nd Company has a perfect right to make such arrangements, 
within the limits of its Ada of Farliament, as it thinks best fur 
its own interest, without reference to the ellect of such arrange- 
ments on other Cfirapanies ; but the wisdom of alUnupting to 
exercise such a right is aiuillier question. There, is now so much 
intercommunication between railways that no Company c«in prac- 
tically aftbrd to consider only its own immediate convonienco, 
and ignore the convenience of other Companies. It 1 ms been 
found, for example, impossible to have (litferences of fares «mi 
competing lines, and uniforuiity of nccounuodatioii is emially 
necessary. Possibly, however, it may turn out that, after all, the 
Midland Directors have had no otlier object in their Ihrtuilmied 
changes than that which Alcibiadtis is supposed to have had when 
he cut off his dog a tail— to make talk and occupy attention. The 
extended system of tho Midland will soon be ready to be opened, 
and tho present stir may perhaps proye a usel'id advertisenxeiU. 


ODMMUN Sl-bXSE AND FANATICISM, 

T he Alliance on the one hand, and tho Licensed Victualler.s im 
tho other, seem to be making a satisfactory campaign. Sir 
Wilfrid IiawBon has been speaking this week at Jlristol and 
Shoffiold, and ho is not in the least discouraged at hearing from 
Mr. Bright tlmt the prohibitionists have displayed a remarkable 
abae&ee of wisdom in their proceedings, or at being told by the 
Scdidto^Oeneial that the same party are visionaries and fSmatics. 


Indeed it might be fairly said that tho Allianoe owes madh of its 
suocuas to tho quality thus imputed to it. Sir \^{jU^rid Lawson 
will bring forward lus favourite Bill next Session, and* wbatever 
happens, he and hii^ friends will find uneouragomtmt to bring it 
forward again in the Session after next. The pleasures of hope are 
largely enjoyed by the Alliance, but the pleasures of memory would 
seem to Wlong chiefly to tho publicam, who are ablo at their 
fwstivo ineelings to exult in the success with which they have thus 
far combined against powerful and zealous opposition. 

Among stiitesmen who have liad tho souse and courage to main- 
t.ain sound principles of legislation an lionourable place boloup to 
Mr. Knatchbull-HugL^ssen, wdio some time ago defeated a Bill for 
closing pLiblic.-hou.^es on ftmulay. This result ho attaiuod by pro- 
posing and carrying in a Uommitteo of the House of Commons a 
Report by which llie mischief of tho Bill wus forcibly exliibited. 
It is not Hurpnsing that the publicans .should regiu’d Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Huge.H.^en their friend, and he with commendable boldness 
accepts and acts up to the character, lie presided lately at a 
dinner gi\oii to Mr. George Caiidelet, the Secretary of the Licensed 
\‘icluHller.s’ Defence League, and he nuido a spi^ech which, being 
suitable fiir the occasion, was directly antagoni.stic to the 
riH‘L‘ut leeches of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. It appears that 
the trade liave subscribed for a testimonial to Mr. Uiiti- 
dcli't., who for a long period has exerted himself to do- 
tmd its intei'esls, knowmu^ well that behind that trade, 

I and un(!<*r coku* of the abuse with which it has been freelv 
as.sailed, tlici'e wii.s souiefhing else attneked, and that the 
interi'bL nf the public. Thi.s is the language, .^lightly abridge(t. 
which Ml. Kn:it( Iil)i]ll-flnc’i'".seii u^i'd lU" chairnifin of a festiie as- 
Fciiibly Jai^-el^ composed of brewers and publicans, and it de."ervea 
to be he till by a larmier audience. We inue heard, ho says, a great, 
de.al of \('i v jii.-t and wist* talk nliout drunkenness being tlu* caiisi* 
of a gioil di'.d of the crime w'liich is perpetrated in this coimtrv. 
and no one ‘.leMii'.s it. But it is nnrortunato that we have a imiuber 
of zealou.s jieople who, when they see an idijeet to be altalned, riisli 
Iranliciilly at it witiumt jairticukrlv con.'-idiTing thi* metlunl'" 
whieli they l ike to nceomplif?h it. Having es»tiibiished the Iju i 
that drunkeiiiK'"' is an evil, and ought as nmcli as po.s.sible to be 
put «lo*\ii, .*1 juimher of /imIou-. gentlemen iiniuediately riisli 
to the cijiu*lu."ion tJiiit }ioie.-es in whieli spirituous liquoi" 
are sold aie puhlie nnis.mces, and lliat lie^niM'd vietniiliers 
aie public enemies. “That,” .s‘i\s Mr. Kimlcbbull-Iluges.ser, 
“is a matter wdiich we believi* to arise from slieer pri*- 
jmlie**.’' Ml* asks, why do public-houses exist, and wliy has 
117,000,000/. been invested in Ibis irade, and the aijsvver is, bc- 
cau.se tla*re e\i.'‘>ts ii public want winch must and will bo supplied. 
Jt must have been deliglitfnl to publican'^ to hear the trade lli us 
vigorously defended, and we tliink it a pity that .such K*nsible 
remarJvS .slioiild nut be circukilcd beuaul the taproom. In the 
Kejiorl w'liicli destroyed the Bill for Sunday clo.siijg occur ihi* 
w'ords “ Your Committee nre of opinion that tin* safe limit of re- 
strictive legislation has |>et*ii rcaeln* 1 .” Tho .author of lliese words 
may veiituic to quote them, nut only in :iu ^sseniblv of vvell-dine<i 
publicans, but wdierever an culargi*d view of jaiblic in!ere-t 
may prevail. It true tlnit iv-lvlctivn legi.slalion has been 
c.irrit'd further since that time, liut it is also true tlial 
there is ft liinil whic li coiihl lOt be .safely pas.scd. .\s 
reg.iids Mr. I'aiidfdet, tlie hero of the evening, wo may aeeopt 
llio assurance of those List (|ualifio<l to judge tlial the testimonial 
wbh'h he received w.us well de^er^ed. He assured tUt3 publicans 
that lie wa.s ready to defend their c.Lpital and interests iy tlie future 
as in the past. \Vo must not,’' In* said, “ uudemite the strength of 
our euemie.s. They are a determined class of pooplo, and are led on 
by a ccriiiiii number of zealou.j members of i’arliiiment, who 
patroiii/e. and encourage theiii.^’ The (Jhairman did full justice to 
the services of Mr. Caiulclot to the trade, nut tho le.aat of which, 
in our judgment, ia the inducement which hi.a conduct of the 
publicans’ case hii.s atlbrded to Mr. Knatclibull-Hugcsson t(v 
support it. Tho (Jhairman of couise declared that be would not 
have supported tho interest of the trade if he had not thought 
it identical with tho inlereat of the public. To believed that 
legislation vvliich aimed at sending men to bed at a particular 
hour, or preserik'd that they should only drink a gloss of wine 
fit a particular time, wns an outrage upon public liberty.” It 
vva.s partly to proclaim this conviction tliat he took the chair. 
{Speaking of tho inequalities produced by the clause in the lati.'> 
Act ns to “ populous places,” ho said that the time must come 
when cummou .seiibo would bo the rule of legislation in these 
eases. 

The importance of such a speech on such an occasion is con- 
siderable. Thu late Government was so dominated by a fanatical 
clique that w o uro glad to find^ one member of it who professes to 
take great principles for his gtiido. It would be well' if those poli- 
ticians of either party who agree with Mr. KnatchbuU-Hugessen 
on this (jnestion would imitate his boldness in dealing wjth it. 
Truth is not less true because it is spoken to en au^ence of browsers 
and publicans after dinner. Tho influence which the trad® oxer- 
cised on tho last election may perhaps l)e better undeAtood by 
ri3jiding tim speeches from which we have ouoted. Seinaible men 
may be siipposod to have felt tlint whicn the dutinnau iwid, 
and wc do not think they will feel it less after rtatl- 
ing the recent speeches of Sir Wilfeid lAWSoy, He 
frankly declares that he is against spirits, beer, and wine 
alike. He would even prohibit the thin claret which wc owe to 
Air. Gladstone, and be thinkB that reiVeshmentrliouses and grocers’ 
licences are more miBchievoua than ordinary publio-bouses. He 
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has discovered a new argumont for prohibition in the frequency of 
violent at^aai]^, and ho haa also produced a new witows of the 
operation of the Maine Liquor Law. The Bishop of Lwhfleld is 
reported to have said that he had just come from travelling iil the 
State of Maine, and “ appearances there were very much m favour 
of the Maine Liquor Taw.” But appearances are sometimes de- 
ceptive, and all depends on how far the Bishop earned his investi- 
gation. There is unquestionable e\'i donee that travellers who de- 
sire liquor can procure it, and we do nut suppose that tho Bishop 
of Lichfield alleges the contrary. But if the law bo syslemalically 
evaded, that is a moral evil. Wc ha\ e enough shams of our oAvn, 
and do not need to import auotlier from Auieriea. The people, 
badly educated, uud unable to resist the craving of their nppetit(i,” 
of whom Sir Wilfrid Lawson spooks, might porliaps, if he wont too 
far, proclaim their discontent so forcibly as to show liim that the 
eafo limit of legislation had been reached and passed, lie neatly 
epitomized tho argumont against his own Bill by saying that 
be Lad been told that whore people are sober they do not want his 
Bin, and where they are drunken Ihoy won’t have if . This h<* 
sayfi is a total misconception of the whole matter. But to us it 
appears an accurate statement of the case, lie complains that in 
a thriving and induskioua neighbom-liood the publicans Oock like 
vultures round a carcase, and move heaven and earth to m't a 
licence from the magistrates. The speaker hero gives rein to his 
imagination. Undoubtedly wliero a number of new houses arc 
built it is usual to apply fo magistrates for a licence to a public- 
house to supply what. is called at Licensing St^ssions ‘‘the wants 
of the ncignboLirhood.” Tho publican is a.s inevitable as tho 
butcher and tho baker, and unless llie whole population of a new 
town or hamlet are abstainers, he must be so. Apj>licants I'or 
licences, whether or not rcseinhliiig \ ulture9, do not usiui 11 v appear 
in docks, but of course there is compi'lilijin in this as in other 
trades. It is strange that Sir Wilfrid Lawson cfinnot see 
in tho process to whtfeh he refers the condemnation of 
his Bill. A railway station or f«ome other cause induces 
building on a new site, and it is ns much a matter of 
course to provide a piiblic-honso ns a. ])ost“oilice. Suppose that 
only a quarter of the inhahifnnt.s use this arconimoda lion, still they 
have a right to have it. MagUlrates inquire how lusny people the 

S laco contains, and how far it is from an existing piiblic-hou.se, and 
ocide to grant or refuse tht) licence. Tb<‘y do not usually grant so 
many licences ns that it should be plainly iinpoasiblo hu the holders 
of them to make nn lionost living. On the other hand, they do not 
often carry restriction po far ns to create a valuable monopoly in 
e.^isting houses. Bishops and other po8s*xssors i f good intentions 
and unpractical minds are always njady with proposals to limit tho 
numbT of public-houses, but they do not reinomber that it would 
be impos.siDJe to limit their size or the oxUmt of their busimss. 
There are some advantages in division and cojiipetition in thi^ as 
in other trades. Tho question has, however, been settled for (lie 
present as far as rnrliamenl is concerned, and perhap.n tlie e\nm])k.‘ 
of Mr. Knatchbull-llugesscn may induce other persons of inllueiiet' 
to make a stand agaiiust fanutieal absurdity, and to insist that I hi* 
safe limit of restrictive legislation shall lujt ])e passed. 


KEVIEWS. 

GKEVIT.I.KS JOLntNAL,* 

{^Sern/itl Noficr.) 

M r. OREVILLE’S facilitic.s for acquiring political informa- 
tion are illustrated by his account of the chungo of Ministry 
in November 1S34. It \vas his duty to attend as Clerk of tho 
Council at St. James’s when the King delivered the seals of ollico 
to tho Duke of Wellington. The Conservative Brivy Councillors 
were in an outer room when Lord Mclhourne and his colleagues 
passed out of tho throne-room after completing their formal sur- 
rendor of office. It was amusing to watch them as they passed 
through the camp of their enemies, and to sec their diflerent greet- 
ings and bows ; all interchanged some slight courtesy except 
Brougham, who stalked through looking as black as thunder, 
and took no notice of anybody.” Wiien a chango of Govern- 
ment occurred in one of the duchies of which the history is 
recorded by Shakapeare, the neutral philosopher of tho lulely 
oxiled Court immediately resorted to the outgoing potentate, 
in the belief that there would be much to hear and learn 
from him. Mr. Greville was of a different way of ihiultinir. 
** As I thought the company of those who were coming in would 
bo more cheerful and agreeable than that of those who were 
going out, I passed my time in tho outer room, and had a 
go^ deid of conversation with tho Duke and Lyudhurst.” A 
writer of Memoirs is fortunate in the opportunity of choosing be- 
tween the confidential communications of the leaders of opposite 
patties. Two years earlier Mr. Greville’s peculiar position had for 
a time converts him into an active politician, somewhat to tlie 
detriment of his proper function of coutomj^rarjr historian. In 
1832, when H was certain that the Reform Bill in its second ver- 
sion would pass the House of Commons by a large majority, 
Mr. Greville was ^employed in a secret negotiation between the 
moderate section of the Cabinet and the more prudent Oonser- 
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/vafcive peers who, under the g«i<buice of Lord llarrowby aid 
Lord Wharncliffe, hoped, by assenting te the pviuciple of tho 
Bill, both to be enabled to modify its details and lo av oid 
tho threatenwl creation of peers. IL is >yo11 known th>\t 
the more impoitsnt objecls were sltiiiiifd, although, after tho 
Kisignation t»f the IMinistere and tbmr vcUirij to office, 1J10 Bill was 
pftsatid aliuoal without jflUTfttion. 1( wiw forluuatu that tho so- 
called Wiivoriffs gave the Government a simill majority on the 
second reading. Jjord Grey and his colleagues failed to arrive at 
nil understanding Ihron^jh Mr. GrevilK' fts to the changes which 
his ConKia-vatiie. priucij):da woiv anxious to ctliict. IJis own fool- 
ing with regjird to ilu* ludbriu Bill Kwl from tho first lieon one of 
,diA.ippro\al and alarm; but ns tin.* agitation in the country l^ecamo 
nioroformidablt*, tho obstinate ivsistanco of the Duke of \VelIiagtoii 
and Sir Jiob<*rL iVol caii.-ed liim (b*eper apprehension than the 
iiioHsuro itself. One (d’ ln.s nnmeDnis coiuuienls ou U»o Bill, 
written wlum it vas first produced, displays remarkable fliigiicity. 

If a vast dill’erence is nut imuh^, and if the Bill shall 
still leave to projM*rty and personal iuflueuce any great extent of 

E ower, the Tory party, wliieh is su^^ to be reviMal, will in all pro- 
.ibiliLy )m! too strong for the Jo^fia-niing Wliigs.” Ten years after- 
wariL. on the accession of 8ir Robert IVel to office, the Whig paHy 
was fora time almost destroyed. During the negotiation witii 
the Wavi*rers, fjord Melhouriio told Mr. Greville that ho rwilly 
believed ihei’** was iuj strong feeling in the country for the 
Bill; but he a-‘Ked “ hat dilliculty the Waverers could have in 
Hw.illowiiig tho rest .ifter they luive given up tho rotten boroughs P 
Thai is in tact the es«.ential jairt of the Bill, and tho truth is, I do 
not sei^ how tl»e Goternnient is to be carried on without them. 
Some me ms may lx's found ; a remedy may possibly piwnt iteolf, 
ami it may work in practice betler than wo now know of^bat I am 
not aware of any, and J <lo not see how nnv Government can be 
carried on when thi‘S(.*, arts sw( pi away.'’ Mr. Greville waa 
naturally shocked with la)rd Molbounie’s appai‘ont levity and 
cliarH(‘tori.stic candour. ’I'he incousisleuey of his conduct with 
his language ia partially explained by his later statement in 
a cunvei-sation at Holhiud House, {hat he had always fore- 
seen th.it none but a swef'piug Reform Bill was possible j 
mul that for that r«*ivsojJ lie had always l)t*ou opposed to Reform. 
'J’lni Hamc ])raclieHl indifference to apportaiL eonlnidictions ift 
amu-Hiugly illustmted in a trilling matter of b\i»inesa with which 
he happened to deal as Home iSt*crehiry. .Edward Irving had 
uppheti liim to withdiiiw a prohibition against his preardmig in 
tho stvuel.s. Tho Diviia* comnmud, as the eloquent preacher urged, 
was express — “ Go into the highways and “ they must obey God 
rather than man.” ‘‘Melbourne said this was all very true, and 
unimsw^v.ible. ‘ Wluit flhl you ausworP ' 1 said. ‘ 1 .Ktid, You 
must not pvoiu’h there.” *” it is greatly to be rf*gh.*tted tJmt tho 
humorous wisdom of the Minister who was disliiiiiuislnal from all 
(*on temporary statenmeu by a touch of gimius .■^IiouM only bo pro- 
served in a lew casual fragmionls. 

J hiring the Reform contest, ami in the, following yearn, Mr, 
Greville spenks of Sir lh>bt'rt l*oel with a curious niivture of cen- 
sure and pralsi'. It i.s by no mean.s certain that i’l-el formed an 
erronoous judgment, eitlier in his own interest or for the public 
good, when he steadily refu.-ed to assent to a mens uro which he soon 
finmd that it was impo.ssible to defeat. Mr. Greville iiud Sir Robert 
j BcH'I himself al wavs retained I ho conviction Unit lie might have 
: easily procured the rejection of the Itefuna Bill if he luid risen imuie- 
diately after Lord John Rn.sseUs opuuirig statomeat, and demanded 
a division. He vv.is induced by Lord Granville Somerset te postpone 
the announceimmt of his opinion ; and before llio debate was over 
tho agitation luid become so fonuidablo tliat it would have been 
impossible for the Mini&U‘r.s Ihemsiilves to withdraw the Bill with- 
out a priniiMis dissolution. It is impossible to judge wh(3thor it 
would have been better to postpone for a time the admission into 
the Government of di‘mocmtic iufliienoes which have since 
been inevitably increased. The opposition which was oftered 
to the Reform Bill by the Jirst member of the House of 
Commons, and by the first member of tho llouso of ian‘ds, hold 
the violent faction in check, and ppoventod the utter disorganiza- 
tion of the party which tlioii oaaumed the name of Conservative. 
Mr. Greville judged correctly that it was impossible that 
the resistance should prevail; and Peel and even VVellingteti 
probably shared iris views. His impatience with an opposition 
which might, ns he thought, provoke popular iiTitaliou was ox- 
pkined by his iright. When the struggle had rem^hed its next 
stage he began to appreciate more justly the cUaructe/ and posi- 
tion of the Conservative loader. Mr. Greville was perhaps too 
st!vere on Ijord Althorp, and he scarcely did full justice to some of 
j his principal colleagues. While he admired Mr. Stanley’s eloquence 
• and vigour, he soon satisfied himself that he was an orator and 
j debater nitUer than a statesman. At first grudgingly, and then 
without reserve or qualification, he records again and agab his 
sense of Peel’s unequalled ability and of his great position. Peel's 
is an enviable position ; in the prime of life, with an immen.se 
fortune, fadle princeta in tho of Commons, unshackled by 
party connexions ana prejudices, universally regarded as the abk-i^t 
man, and with (on tho whole) a very bijjh character^ free from lh‘j 
cares of business, able to devote himself to literature, politicii, or 
idleness, as the fancy takes him. No matter how miruly the 
House, how impatient or fatigued, the moment he rises all is 
silence, and he ia sure of being heard i^ith profound attention and 
respect.” No other leader of tho Mouso of Commons has at any 
time ex;eroued so undisputed a superiority. As it was said at the 
time, Pitt liad his For, and Canning Ws Brougham, but X^oel had 
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at that tima naithar an equal nor a second. A later generation 
ha« witnewed now for twenty years an equally balanced struir- 
gle between Mr. Gladstono and Mr. Disraeli. It may l)o 
added that great power was never placed in the hands of 
any Btatealnan who used it with a inoro genuine patriotism 
than that of Peel. To the grejit and rising capacity of rtilinerston 
Mr. Qrevillo was, during I^rd Grey's Admin istnit ion, curiously 
ohtuao. He even quotas with a kind of credulous sympathy tho 
abase of the Foreign Minister b^ tlio adverse diplomatists who 
wero hold in chccTc by his vigilance and rcfeolution. PriuceSH 
Lieven nasiirod Mr. Clrevillo that Palmersttui was mischiciotis, and 
Talleyrand more audaciously denounced him as imbecile. Mr. 
Groville, wlio at the ago of forty was not a novice in society nr in 
politics, might have suspected that neither tho coiilid 'iiliul agent 
of itussia nor tho Ainnaasador of Louis Philippe would h-ivo 
felt insuperable objection to the tenure of tlie J^uglisli Forei/u 
Office by an incapable trifier. Some years afterwards .Mr. (treville 
learned on good authority that, at the same lime at which Talley- 
rand told Princo.s8 Idovon that Palmerston was an incapable Irillcr, 
ho assured n confidential corn^spondent that in all nerd fiii'v s 
Cabinet Palmerston was tho only statosnun. Mr. Gn'villc's 
judgment of Lord Durham was more <iccnrate L(*c,:iiis») it 
was derived from his colleafpn;.'?. Although J.ord Durham at 
that time hoped sometimes to take tlie jiliico of Palmcrslon, 
and in more eanguino moments to become Prime Minister, 
it appears that his only hold on office w^s <h*riv(Hl from iht^ 
effect of his overbearing temper on the kindly nature of his 
fnthor-in-law, Lord (livy. FvenatOnhiuot incctini/.^i Lord Diirliam 
was in the habit of giving way to bui '?tfl of passion which his col- 
leagues would have resented if lliey had Jiot l>c,on homo witli 
patient equanimity by_ the Prime Miiiistm-. IMr. (irevillw himself 
states that his baa opinion of Ilroiigham nuiy jirohaldy have been 
aggravated bv personal causes of otlenei*, which he has not further 
speciliod, l(is accounts of livougham's restless intrigui's, of his 
judicial failings, and of the distrust which he inspired may ho 
accepted as coiTcct because they are conlirtued h_v all conU’nijionirv 
records. After tlie resignation of Lord firey. liroughaiu was rash 
enough to boast to Jjord Seftou tliat he rejoiciKl in tho ehaiiuv, 
becauFO ho could manago Melbourne betlcu* than (Jrey. 8oon 
afterwards Mr. Grevillo remarks with some surprise that ],.ord 
Melbourne thoroughly understands I.ord Llroughiiiii; and Ids dis- 
covorv was eonfirmed when in the following yi^tr Lord j[elhourne 
closed the official life of Iho great orator 1.;, rijfusing to udiiut 
him into tho Oabiurt. 

Although Mr, Grevillo continued his intimacy with the. 
Whig leaders, and after an interval of coolness nirain resorted 
habitually to Holland House, his owm predilc^ctions became 
move and more Clonservativo’ as to persoim, if not as to mea- 
sures. IIo blamed tho Opposition for <l('j<i‘iitiiig the Appropria- 
tion OhniSG, which might perhaps, if it had been adopted, have 
saved the residue of tho Irish Ohurch property. 31 r. (Ireville’s 
growing distrust of the AVhig Ministers was caiisod by tho laii- 
gnnpo of their supporters, and sometimes of tliemselves, rather than 
by their political or legislative acts. It is strange in the present 
day to be reminded that in the roigm of AVilliam IV'., ])o\verful 
iioWs like Lord AUliorn, tlio Duke of llevonsliire, or tho Duke of 
I Bedford, could bo doseribed even in exaggerated phra'^o as llepub- 
licans. liord Duncan non, during the short inlervid betwee-ii two 
Administrations in which lie wtis a Oahiiict Minister, intimated to 
Mr. Grevillo that, if the Monnrehy was destroyed, tho King must 
take the eonsequonees of his own folly. Tim most exchi.sivo of 
aristocratic parties was scarcely conscious that its own power and 
privileges were more seriously endan^jered than tho prerogative of 
the Crown. The not ungenerous illusion which hud been cultivati>d 
by the Whig aristocracy from tho days of the Stuurls has at last 
been dissipated by experience. While it lasted it was of great jmblic 
benefit by facilitating tlm vertical cleavage of parties of which 
tho divisions now more and more tend to coiuciile with social 
stratification. In seasons of agitation, the alliance of mildly revo- 
lutionaiy peers was at tho same time an encouragement to deiua- 
gogiios and a restraint on their excesses. 

On tho disnii.s8al by William IV. of Lord Melbourne s Qoveni- 
meut, Mr. Grevillo deported in some degree from liis ordinary posi- 
tion of neutrality. He wrote an anonymbus pamphlet in favour 
of the new Government, and be introduced Lord Lyndhurst to 
Mr. Barnes, tho Editor of the 7 Y;nea, with a view to negotia- 
tions for a political alliance between that powerful journal and 
the Government. About the same lime, at the request of 
Lord Lyndhurst, he recommended to his cousin Lord George 
l^entincfc, who had the means of returning a member for King’s 
Lynn, “ young Disnmli ” ; but Lord George, who was at that time 
one of the few followers of Lord Stanley, would have nothing 
to say to Disraeli.” A dozen years were yet to elapse before Mr. 
Disraeli converted Lord George. Jientinck into n statesman, be- 
coming biiiisolf his indispensable lieutenant and his destined 
iucccssor. A second period elapsed before Lord Derby depended 
on the Parliamentary management and tho political inspira- 
tion of the rejected candidate for Lynn. Mr. Grevillo blamed Sir 
Kobert Peel mv enlrustiug the office of Secretary of the Board of 
Oon^l to Sydney Herbert, an inexperienced young man of 
quality, when lie might have preferred Mr. Oladstoue, who was, as 
Mr. Grevillo justly remarks, “a clever man.” Mr. lleeve properly 
calls attention to Peel's solicitude and sound judgeneut in smoct- 
ing and training young aspirants to a political career. ^Ir. Glad- 
stone^ Mr. Sydney Herbert, Lord Cardwell, Lord Dalhousio, I^ord 
Canning, ana the Duke of Newcastle, were all pupils of the great 


Minister who had first discerned their merits, Mr, Grevillo failed 
at the time to appreciate the result of the election which followed 
the Ministerial crisis of 1 834. Tho Opposition boasted that they had 
a thajorityof 100 in the boroughs; but tho counties, which in 
1831 and 1832 had enthusiosticdly supported the Heform Bill, 
now returned to their natural preference for Conservative prin- 
ciples. On the strictly party division on tho choice of a Speaker, 
Mr. Ahfrcroinhy defeated Sir 0 . Mannera Sutton only by 316 to 
306. IMr. Grevillo was indignant at the factious opposition, ns ho 
deemed it, of tho Whigs, hiuI he was alanned at finding the 
Govenimnnt in a minority. Sir Itobert Peel, with a sounder and 
calmer judinuent, told him tint the country was on its logs again, 
and in answer to un expivi^sion of fiiirpriHo and incredulity he re- 
pealed, “ Yes, the country is on its legs.” Tho ex-Ministors often 
avowed to Mr. (ii-eville fn convorHatioii their resolution to punish 
the King for the supposed abiiso of bis prerogative by forcing 
tbemselves back into office. When they sometimes admitted that 
they liad no definite policy nor distinct anticipation of tho future, 
Mr. Crnwillo severely blamed their inveterate hostility to Pool, 
since they recognized his ability and Iburid little fault witli his 
measures. It i.s probable that liis Whig friends were well aware 
of his Oonservativo inclinations ; and that th(*y were not dispot-cd 
It) submit their opinions and purposes to unfriendly criticism. Sir 
iJobert Peel was perfectly justified in holding that tho Conserva- 
tive cause, which lie, idcnlilicd with tho country, was again on its 
legs. During Lord Melboiirno’s second Adrninislrnlion the Govern- 
ment w;is powerlcs.s for evil, although, with the ai<l or connivanco 
cf the leader of the Opposition, il jMtt'Mod tho Mini icinal Reform Bill 
and oilier usefuhueasiire.^. Itwould havebcmi more difficult for IVol 
to induce his followers to consent to the introdnciion of Gov eminent 
measures involving neeef-sary eliaiiges than to prevent them from 
oileriiig an uetive resistam'o to Whig [iroposals. Tho party lo.^^t 
little by the resignation of Sir Robert I’oel’s Government after liis 
gallant struggle with superior forci's. - Ho liad in n few mouths 
rednci'd tho hostile majority to twenty or thirty vote.s; and ho had 
<‘oti\ine('d the enlire nation that hij was the, ablest ptatesninu and 
the most eiiliglitencd administrator of tho time. Tho completion 
of the necosary coalition with Stanley and Graham was 111010 
easily ollecttHl in Opposition than when IVcd and Wellington wore, 
the iniiiKulintc successes of the Govornnient of wliicli Jjord Staiilov 
had been a eonapicnous member. After 1835 .Mr. Grevillo could 
no hniger sm^pect that Sir Robert Peel would bo overruled by the, 
DuKo of Wellington, or doubt that, ho would diroct tho policy of 
tlie party in Government or in Opjioaition. Tho disruption of 
1846, which was tho greatest blow ever inllictcd on the Oon.scrva- 
tives, would have been avoided if to his great qualities Pool li;ul 
adiied the invaluable faculty of tact and personal raanagemont. Tlio 
unpublished portion of tlio Memoirs will probably enablo posteritv 
to form a fuller judgment of the conduct of all parties at the time 
when Lord Jolin UuspcII coalesceil with I^ord George Ben tinck 
to drive from power tho chosen enemy of one and tho political 
competitor of the otluu*. TIio pretext w.as tl»«) Irisli Coercion Ifill, 
on which both Lord .fohn Russell and Lord George Bontinck 
agreed with the Mini.stcr whom they o'iivotod ; but tlio cause was 
the repeal of the Coni-law.s, of which I^ord John Kiissoll only was 
a supporter. An earlier part of the Journal will record the oni- 
ploYiuent of ^Ir. (irovillo by Lord Melbourne to supply Sir 
Robert Peel on hisj accession to otlieo in 1841 with confidential 
information which might facilitate hivS relations with tlio Court. 
Mr. Reeve has probably exercised a sound discretion in postponing 
for a time, which, it may bo feared, will bo long, tho piiblicntioii 
of the lat(‘r part ot the Memoirs. Ho is farluimto in the merited 
conlidcnco which has enabled him to produce in tlie present instal- 
ment of the Memoirs 0110 of the most valuable publications of tho 
time. 


ISMAILIA.* 

rpIIE two handsome volumes before us, profnaely illustrated with 
JL tho most thrilling pictures of adventures with hippopotami 
and battles with natives, contain the recoivl of more than three 
years' operations by Sir Samuel Baker and his followers in th(» 
Win of the Upper Nile. The boc>k ia not uninteresting as a 
record of travel. Sir Samuel Baker, ns wo nil know, is a man of 
extraordinary Blrengl,li and courage, and ho can tell a story of ad- 
ventunv in a plain, straightforwSrd style, without unnecessaiy cir- 
cumlocution, and w-ithout any attempt at fine writing. If v. e can 
scai'cely give him credit for unusual literary power, we may fairly 
say that his books are much more reailabio than the average de- 
scriptions of African travel. In his present book, however, the 
traveller is but a secondary character. The book should rather be 
compared to Cicsar's Commentaries or the *Wollington Despatches. 
It is the account by the commander himself 01 a notary ex- 
pedition ; and tliough Sir SamueTs, enemies were eavages, and tho 
victories were necessarily of a simple kind, the fighting 
sulficiontly exciting ; and one part of tho story slrongly recalls 
tho march to Coomassie, with tJio exception that It deals with a 
retreat instead of an advance. And yet tho book is perhaps less in- 
teresting ns a military naiTative than from tho light which it throws 
upon the condition of a port of Cento'll Africa which has long pos- 
sessed n peculiar interest, and which is now being gradually anDOxo<l 
to tho civilizod world. Hero, indeed, as elsewhm^^ oivilisation, 

* Itmailla, By Sir Samuel W. Baker. London t MacmUlon & Co. 
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as Hosea Biiflow expresses it, pets forward “ upon a powder-rart, 
or, in other words, tne natives are beinp improved at the point of 
the Wonet. There is frequently a difliculty in such (^ses m dis- 
tinguishinp as (dearly as might lie wished between civilizatiou and 
extermination. In this instance, however, there is at least no 
change for the worse. The scene of Sir S. Baker s opcratious was 
not in any idyllic state of nature to hogiu with. Ooiuiucrco is in 
a very active state, but unluckily the natives arc themselves the 
articles of export as well as the exporters. Lands of slavc-lraders | 
fight their way in every d inaction ; kill the men, ciirry oil the > 
\^men and children nnd' cattle ; and, if they pay for ivory at all, I 
pay for it in the slaves or cattle stolen from sonic iieiplib(»nvinu' \ 
tribe. In the chaotic state of tin? country the tribes jilleru.itely j 
becoino the victims and the allies of the slavc-liunlers ; and as their i 
operations gradually extend further, tlio area of inurler jukI | 
misery spreads with them. To put a stop to such a sLate vif things 
■\va.o an (ibject which might well ju.«5ti[y Sir Ssnuiel Bakers a.spira- 
tions for divine protection at starting, and his gratitude to divino 
assistance on the liuiil attainment of some mensurc of success. 

And yet it is paiiifully ob\ious that tlicro are m:i!iy draw- 
backs from any Siinguino estimate of the results obtained. In 
the first place, the Egyptian Qovermiiont, whilst it empowered 
Sir Samuel to suppress the slave-trade, was at the same time 
indirectly drawing a revenue from the alave-trndeiH. The country 
which be has annexed was farmed out to slave-traders pnn i(iu.4y 
to its annexation. I'he man most responsible for all the evils (d‘ the 
Bvstcin was, according to Sir Samuel, a ocrtniii Aboii Saood. This 
man, wo are told, farmed llie right of slave-hunting from the 
Soudan Qoverniueut he was protected more or loss directly by 
all the minor Egyptian ofiicials, and he had symjialhizers oven 
among Sir Samuel's own subordinates. Whilst Sir Samuel wa.s 
the representative of the supremo authority, ho wa.s not only met 
at every step by the maohiiuitions of the superior ofiioials, banded 
together in a tacit conspiracy to support the v<u-y system which ho 
was to suppress, but Aoou Saood actually prompted direct attacks 
upon the tro<ips of tho Gownnueut, which were soinotimob made 
by natives at his instigation, and in one case by men <lireetly 
under his command. Thus, whilst tho Gtiviiruiuenl osbrnsihly 
ettaclvcd tho slave-trade, itsoiricersand those whom they protected 
were at actual w’di* with tho assailant of the slave-trade. A bon 
Saood appealed to tho Khedive, and ho has heennppoiiiicd assistant 
to Colonel Gordon, Sir {samuers suc.c<*s8or. It remains to bo 
seen whether, as Sir Samuel seems to think, this im^aus 
that tho slave-trado will be. protected, or whether it i.s 
an application of the old principle— sanctioned, as wo jnay 
observe, by Sir Samuers own practice — of setting a tliicf to 
cutch a thief. Sir Sammd fi)rmed a Ix)c1y of irregular tnK»pa 
from .\hoii Snood’s 9ubor<linates, and perhaps it may answer 
to enlist Abou Saood Liinself. This, however, is aque.stion which 
■wo cannot discuss. Wo must add, in tho second place, that Sir 
Samuel was forced by his po.sition to employ methods of warfare 
which must Iiavo boon rather conlusliig to tho native mind. JIo 
everyvvJnu'o, it is true, sols his face agaiast- slavery, but he hud to 
appeal to tho ruitiv es, not as an nbolitiojiist, for the ia‘^ti!atioa is 
rooted in their wliolo national cusloms, buta.s tho lil)erofor of tho 
slaves of one parlieular tribe. Their version of tho Oommaiul- 
nieiit, as Im pilliilv puts it, i.s not “Thou shalt not steal,” but 
“ TTiou shalt not steal from me,” which is a very dillerent thing. 
And thus he was compelled, hy tho force of circnmBtauces, to be 
the ally of one tribe against anothiT, and to confiscate cattle hiuI 
land, from tho beat of motives, but .siill in the old style; and it is 
not iniposfaible tluit some at least of the natives may have seen in 
him, not an exterminator of certnin social evils, but one more 
force in the gemuirl scramble for powder. I^et us, however, give a 
brirf summary of Sir Hamuers proceedings as related by himself. 

Many months of the year 1870 were wasted in a vain attempt to 
force the obstructions in the river, Vast maBsc's of ilouting vege- 
tation had choked tho stream and converted it into a mere htuies of 
luorasses, where the cuiient was nearly lost, and where a 
passage had to be forced by cutting canals and hauling the 
fleet over mud. In December, however, he started again, 
and after tremcadous exertions ho at lost escaped bv the help of a 
dnm built across tho river, which raised the level at a critic;il 
point sufficiently to make a passage practicable, and he reacheil 
Gondokoro in the middle t*f April 1871. The rest of the year was 
passed in forming a station called Ismaili’a, and in a war with the 
Bari tribes, of which we shall speak directly. In the begiuning of 
1872 he started fdr tho South, and at the end of April reached 
Masindi, the capital of the Unyoro country, governed by one 
Kabba^ Bdga. This was annexed by proclamation ; but Kabba 
Bdga» instigated b^ the arch-siuner Abou Saood, made a treacher- 
ous attack upon Sir Samuel’s settlement, which, although repulsed 
with great to the natives, necessitated a retreat to the 
station of Fasiko, formerly Abou Shood’s headquarters, and half- 
way between Mnsindi and Gondokoro. Hero Sir Samuel erected 
another fort and governed the, country peacefully for some months, 
after repelling an attack from tlio slavo-tri^era. Ilia allies mean- 
while attacked ICabba Btfga, and turned him oqt of his Idngdom. 
Having thus annexed the Unyoro di ■’Strict, and cleared it for the 
time from slavo-traders, Sir 'Samuel returned to Gondokoro or 
Ismailia in tho beginni^ of 1873, period of rule having 

expired, came home ^to England. Ilia army at one time amounted 
to a^ut one thousand five hundred men, many of whom were use- 
less and disai^ted \ but desertions, disease, and the neceseity of 
leaving garrisons behind him, reduced his effectives at the ^hest 
point to mile over a hundred men. His bod;^tuard^ appiopyiatoly 


cliriateued the Forty Thieves,” appear to have reached a high 
stale of discipl'mo and decided most of the KittWe, With such 
small me ins he must undoubtedly be admitted to have worked 
wonders ; and tliougli bo lost many of his best men, both European 
and native, his own strength and good fortune brought him safelv 
through all dangers of war and cliimttM, Tho powers of ondur.imu) 
of himself, of Tjady Laker, and of Lieutenant Laker, liis able aa- 
sifl.iiit, arc indciMl worthy of all admiration. 

From this bri*T‘ fluiuiuary it will be s-jen that Sir Sapiuol’s mili- 
tary rule was no .sinecure. The natives were by no lueuns un.iui- 
muiH in weUvmiin- their doJivorcr. Indeed there is something 
aluio-it comie in Sir Samuels indignation at their stupidity niid 
treiK’hory. T’lit' JLris, he ti-lla us, were “ nuX't brutal and ob.u^o 
Kivugob. Tlie hid IhiiL thoy could not uiuh iMUind Sir Samuel’s 
argil 11 lent.'*. A\Tu*n ho leached Gondokoro the Baris had boon 
driven nut of tlieir lands ]>y auotiior tribe, in vcojieance for Ihcir 
coniplicit 3 M\ith the ftl»nc-liujiler.s. Sir Sumuol annexed tlio pas- 
tumgt s thus desm-led, which, as he nuts it, “lu\ing been ab.in- 
doiicd by iheiii and occujiied by the Government troops, h.-d natu- 
rally bec<nne t In* projHU’ly of the Khedive. Tlie nutivc.s had no more 
riglit to the M)il froni which they had been driven tli.in the 
French would hu\eto A Face and Lorraine, .should those provinces 
bo occupied by a foreign 1*0 wev which h;i<l driven out tko 
Germans.” The obtuse savages, however, obstinately held that tho 
land WHS still Ihcirs ; they imnudeatlv drove their cattle to feed 
upon it, and refused even to sell them lo Sir Samuel when his sup- 

S lies ran sliovt. Of course there could be only 0110 cud to such a 
iscussion. Sir Saimiel had to take the cattle hy force, though he 
prtmiiscd to pay for wJnit he ate. Meainvliile, Abou .Sao«id, ih.il 
autln)r of all •wil, quietly appropriated ii herd of cattle belonging 
to another tribe which was in frii’mlly relations with Sir Samuel, 
and encHimped with Ihom near the si.ition. Sir Samuel riglileouslv 
appropriated this herd in order to redovo them to tho 
owuuiis. These owners, howev er, su>pccted Sir Samuel of com- 
plicity in tin* transiictiou, and heibre he coultl cvplain hla inten- 
tions, murdered soiuo soldiers whom ho h;ul left in lliclr 
neighbourhood. After this, of coiir&e, it hevMiuo imno^.-'ible to 
restore the cuttle, aa such a proceeding would have looked like 
fear. Though in all these proceedings Sir Stuuuel was acting on 
the strictest \iews of international law, we cannot bo Furprked 
tbat tho nativea were ohtiibe eiarngh lo suspect the benefactor in 
disguise who had thus uune\ed their land and taken their 
cuttle in pawn, and that they foolishly altvcked his 
troops niid got severely ])iinish(!d in return. After this warn- 
ing, Sir Samuel still found that ho could not get onou;rh 
corn to fi*eil his Innips, and that some of his own oJliciUM, 
who weio tire(l of llu' e\pe<litioii. uiid the sliivc-hn liters with 
wdiom they s\ nipurlii/.cd, calculated upon the want of com to 
force him lo retie it. As the nathe.8 would not sell tlieir corn, lie 
wa.s again coinpelh'd lo take it, and hud a couple of little c.am- 
puigiw which involved a good deal of hurniug \ illage.^ and shooting 
obtuse s.ivaged. At length nn odd iiiciilcnt brought about a belter 
understundiiig. Sir Samuel shot two elephanlfl. and the Uiitivc^, 
•who ■would not take cattle, for corn, immediuti-ly made jjoace 1« 
have a share of (ho clepliants. rerhap.s the fact that lliey had 
been thoroughly defi'ateu by Sir Samuel and his “Forty Tliiovcfc " 
had Hiime share in biingiug about tho r(‘sulL, 

Tlio dilficultv with the nativea of Vnyuro was a fltill nu-re 
{'•erioufl nilair. This Idngdom, being further from the altnrks of ihi' 
Bla\e-huntcr8,beenisto pos'^e.ss more cohereijcy than tho rude tiggie- 
gations of trilx*8 to the North, llis presimt, Majesty, Ki\b)):iib5ga, 
].s the sixlfenth of Ids dymawSty. Ilo is the son of Kjuur.uo, 
king at the lime of Sir Samuers former visit j and can.' 
to the throne with the usual ceremonies. In other words, 
ho murdertnl his brother and most of his relations, and having 
thus cleared the Buccossion, paid the usual honour to bis- 
father's memory by burying him along with several of his wives, 
and a number of other living perfioiis, who hod been Boized for Ibo 
purpose. This appears to be the regular coiiatitutional cubtom^. 
and Ivabb-.i Ju'gu might have been a happy ruler but for two 
things. Olio w’Rs the existence of a certain Rionga, a kind of 
lion Carlos of tho district, who hold out in a neighbouring pro- 
vince. The other was the company of the blavt-dealors, who 
found an excellent >iiarket in Unyoro. It seems that a girl can be 
bought in the neighbouring country of Uganda for thirteen noodles, 
and exchanged in Unyoro for an olopliont’s tusk worth 20/. or 30/. 
Tho process 'w^hs often simplified ny kidnapping the girl ; and 
the country had boon devastated by the disgraceful oppresaions 
which naluially resulted. Mt^anwhile, however, Kabba Rega seems 
to have oecillatod botweuu hoping to share the slave-tmdcrs' profits 
and a feeble do.siro lo resist their exactions. They could always 
keep him qiiiet by thitsateniug to take the part of tho protender 
Rionga. When Sir Samuel appejirod on the scene, mni 
benevolently annexed Kabba country, tbeso doubtful 

allies hud to leave the |fiace‘, but Kabba Itdga was not \ory grateful 
for tho service, and could not understand why Sir Samuel refused 
to help him in suppressing Rionga. What other motives lie may 
have had for his treachery does not very clearly appear. Perhaps 
he saw that, as Sir Samuel had a great deal of wealth, very few 
soldiers, and was at enmity with the alave-tradora, the only other 
powe| in the country, he could easily be robbcul. At any rah^, 
mst as Bir Samuel was perfectly con fidcot of his position, Kabbn 
TWga made an attempt, very nearly successful, to poison tJm whole 
party, and then attacked the station with some thousands of 
natives. Sir Samuel h^t all that he had bio ugh t ; snd only 
efiected bis retreat at the cost of over a fortnight’s fightuqf 
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through a series of nmbusriKh*^. If tlie niitivt^s had sliown 
a little more strategy, oad l)}ira‘^f<ed him by jught at tacks, 
the wetoy and overladen nurty ranst have boon ultinmtf2lY 
dcslroY'ed. After this retreat t lu* sf:u nttneked Sir Samuel s 

party, and were defeated in u pitrlieil hattbi, Itiniv^a, etmigihenod 
Dy the support of Sir Samuel, erirdn-d Kuhhi Ihiru in lii*^ turn, 
and the whole com try hrul pence. Vnv i^mue niouih.-, nl any r.itc, 
there were no -hums in llu* di-inel. the peojih* guiued ci)!!}!- 
dencp and paid tnve'*, »mi'l Sir Samuel ei)t:lh^Isll^‘d forls onou"ii 1o 
maintain the authority of (lovernmeiil. Whether th«‘ g iotl eiVeet^ 
will ho }>crijniient, whellier such tribes we liiivothseiibk- lean he 
convortod into ja^aceablc .'igrieuUui'it'l.s and tniders, to sjv UMtiiiia'- 
of any higher rtjform, is a(]ueplinn for tbo futun*. himpires whleli 
nre founded by sheer force nmv bcfoiue civilizing ageiK-if'^ w In u ih«’\ 
are consolidated. We feMv, however, Ihnl it mu."! inke ^ >n)o lini-* 
to extirpate bad hiibitn f^o deeply rooted an lln) 3 <.' de.- uIeiI in 
hmailia. 


FiTZaEThVhirs rjOMANcE or niK m'vm:.* 

W K have more lliiin once Ind «»cra'don tn comm. Mil up )ii 
the CMistoiu which li.ns Ininly tluv.Ui'in'd le he( ome pre- 
valent of making new bodk.s out of old ones a cie'tom luoie 
hmioured in the hreaeli than in the oh^^enilllee. ll :s irne that 
when ei)])ie,s of old hooks are exce^it ioiinlly rare I ’lt/yn-aitl 

is careful to say is the ca-e wilh Jiiany .vlndi lie In.s laid 
under coutrilmtio'i —lie who collects i lieir l;cst and imel i merest hi;* 

{ m?<s‘iipes and Avorks lliem in!n a readable and ainuMUg form mav 
>0 doing good service. For the accomplislirnent of this ohjeid twii 
things are nece‘«sary —n litrlit and fhilfiil hand, and a moderate 
amount f)f care. The former of these iinalitications isnotaltain- 
able by everybody; the latter is. W lien Ahana/ar, in I he story of 
Aladdin, cried ‘‘New lanijis for old mii's!'' throngii tin* town, it may 
he puppe.sed that he look paiiLv to ghc lo liis wmes u hrilli.imy 
«nd ]tnlisl\ Avhicli should make them iillraeti\e, at least upon a 
liisl si^ht. 

Mr. Fitzgerald introduces his hfH>k with s<mie remarks upon tin* 
rcaifimis lor the faNour Avhi7di dramatic cnttnMaimnenU hfiM* found 
nuiong all people at all time'. Some of thesu remarks .are (riie 
ommgh, but they liave hemi hidlernml njoia ter.sely I'vpre^'Mal hv 
Sluikspenro in the, play which is pvohahh l.»st known to every 
ono at the preseuL mumenl. Other rem-o-ks whiOi follow 
theso are not i(uit(: so true, ''i'lio aiitli.-i that in the 

theatrie.al history of otliir comilvic.s — i.oLibly, m th.il oJ 
IVnnco -- there is not the saim‘ adventurous intercut to bo 
found as in that of ICngland. *• With ii few exceptions,*’ he 
goes on to say, “ the lives of foreign pliuers >huw' the re-jular and 
pcrha]is uninteresting progre^.don found in other }mJ♦e^^iol'.'-.'’ Jt 
would not dillieult lo iind many jiihwcis to the li'si ul tlie.^t* 
htMtemeiitis. To t.ake Iavo instances iruin the the.itjnMl hi.^loiw of 
France, tliere i-< scarcely an incident in (he histciy of the Knglisli 
stage to niateh the ‘^ad venturous inlcrc'^t ’’of the great N.apoleoij 
drawing up, signing, and despatching a list of regulatimis for the 
conduct of the 'riuaitreFraneais just heforc the .‘ittack upon Moscow. 
Again, there seems a strong element of ‘‘ ad\cuturous iiitcrc.-?t ” in 
the porfonnancca given by Adiienno Fucouvivnr in the camp of 
Mai'slial Saxe, uud in tlie unh.appy story of the actresn's <h*alh. Ah 
lo the iMithor’s second slatoniem, it i,v no iloubt true that during 
the times of Avhich Iho hook treuls llio li\cH of foreigii Inivo 
been, >i rule, more rejiuhir than those of Faiglish ])laAeT‘». The 
reason of this is to be. fo in id in the coiiteiiipt which attached to 
the actor’s pro(e.s.siou for a longer period in Ixnglnnd th.m clsc- 
wlicro; and ono would Jiavc thought it hardly worlli while to call 
nttontion to a fact which is certainly md to the honour of Knglaml. 
The players themselves would probably have found a chance of 
*‘tho reg-ular progres-^^iou found in other proli«ssions ” (piiir n'? in- 
tci'cating Ufl the baiid-to-moutli and ingalumd exi^limee l<i whii-h 
they were condemnod. Later on Mr. J'’itzgcrald thinks that tin* 
want of interesting tlicalricnl memoirs in tlu- present day is to lx* 
traced to the decay of acting and to the I'act that tin* aclor’s life, 
in propoidion as his art has fallen uwny from the old high ideal, 
olYers nothing striking or gi'niune," A\ h<*ther such ii want in fact 
exists may ne fpicstioned, and that the art of acting is in 
such H lameutoble state of decay may bo denied, it i> no 
doubt tvViO that those who praise a bygone lime have diiriiig- 
the past few years had good gromuls ibr drawing unfavourable 
comparisons between the theu cmiditiou of (ho stage and that 
which they knew in earlier years. It is orpially true that a re- 
action in favour of a high class of plays and players has lately set 
in, ll is curious that Mr. h’itzgeraUradmita this fact iu the very 
next chapter to that, in which he laments tho decay of tho stage. 
An outcry ovfv this real or supposed decay has indeed been 
common enougli in the case of every .theatre of every nation 
among those w ho, witnessing the acting of cue generation, re- 
member that ot‘ aiiother. That this should be so is only natural. 
Tho old playgoer is not sorry to establish a superiority over the 
young ono Iw Airlm* of his raeinor}', which probably i.s kind both 
to him and to favourito actors in hiding their defects and 
exalting their m- nts. He is glad to accuse the members of a 
younger poueuiijon of a fault wliicli they certainly cannot repu- 
d'late, and could hardlVhave avoided— that of never fiaviugsiHsn such 
or such an actor, who died bt'foro they wore born, "it would 
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seem (Ii.at in the Tualtor of acting, as in many others, never 
is, hut alwn^ri /aw hrNi, blessed.” 

Thcf^ccond ohiipti r of Mr. Fit/.gmld’s book is devoted to on 
account of the kind of life led by strolling players. Several 
page^. nr.' oxtru-i**d from nine volumos of Mouioire written by 
onelv\!ey,a Htr<dioi''; lumuincr, which are sniil have become 
wiy ‘c.iivc. JC t’n' put whl(‘li the antlior has oxlractetl is 
u fair simpk* nf the uliolt* of the nine volumes, th oil* scarcity 
has iiillutcd tio nre:)! 1 <’ h upon tho public. Moro amusing 
iH tho ac M.unI -Iven b\ an sictor named ilerniird of Manager Pett- 
cliard, wlto [. a ridl-l)ott<micd wig which Colley Cibber had 

\.orn in T>tr ]|,- had ho gir.al a belief in the virtue of this 

^Mg ihii' iu it lu* IiiMi’ii.ibiy pla^*jl Ihimltd, Don Felix, Lord 
'lownlfN . ;ind /iiig.i. HamUd iu a llavim wig was first con- 
'-ideivd 11 -iiiiilin}: iunnwatioii ; tho \isioii of Hamlet entering “as 
if ivtiiriiiiig (Vom tli<* jiidiciid hemdr’ii indeed portentous. Pcsides 
lln' Avig Ik'ueh.ird Avuh much troubled Avitli gout, i30 that ho plnyeil 
I'liime, the Aoung hero of 7'//e RcinutifHj OJjvn'j with oue leg 
ur.ipped in Hannrd iui<l seult'il in an armchair. Whenever ho 
\‘.:h ."iipnit-^e.l (i[ make an entnmee or fin exit tho curtain was 
lo\\{*i't*d s\liile he Av.is Avlieeled idl’nr on Ihe fdago, iu ordcrtliat tho 
ilhe-ioii might Ik.' 113 little a.3 posniblo dc.stroyfld. The comedy 
of hi:^ performance r’oian.*^ to have depended eiilirely upon his con- 
stmitly taking Huulf, much us that of .‘^onie modern comedians does 
upon til. -ii (on^^niitlv r-moking. The ehapter which tho author 
has he.uled “ flie ( )ld York Thealre ” contains some amusing in- 
.stancisof the intt*iise lielicf in their oavu particular i>t*rformer3 
which prev.'iils iu coiintry audiences. ( )n ono occasion, when reports 
of (oorieks fame reaclii'd Liverpool, much excitement Avas caused 
by I in* doubt as to Avhetln*r ho conhl he greater than the liiveq^ool 
sietois. A depiitiitiou going up to town on corporation business Avas 
de.Kiicd to examine ( Jarrick’s perfornmice and report. On their return 
the public mind was much relieved by hearing*' thatOibsonaiidliidout 
Averc oil the Avdiolc .‘superior.” Cibson and Uidout, who but for 
this incident would jirobably liaAc roniiiiiiod unknown to fume, 
might cojionitulide tliemselvcH upon lindiiig so mncli honour in 
tlu'ir own euiinlry. Frudshain, Avho wfi.s knoAvn as “The York 
lvo>ciu''.” also ^^^od Ai'iy iugh in the estimation of his townsmen 
fiml himself. Tiilo W'ilkinson, the Aveil-kriown ATu’k manager, 
gives an account of a \iait which lie paid to (J.irrick in Loiulon. 
Tin* gvt'jil actor md. iimiaturally concluded llmt the countiy stur 
laid come in ovih-r to solicit 11 low n eiigagemcut, wdiorcas nothing w'ns 
fiirth'T than tliul from Fnul-h.uu's tlu.iughts, (irarrick’s vamty is 
ahnubt .IS well known as ( JoldbUiithV, and ono can iiuiigine how 
much high comeds Ihcic W'lis in tin* scene bctw'con the two actor?, 
wherein hTodih.mi coolly critici/'‘d tlie gi’cat man’s performnnee, 
and ('oinpriiod ii, Avitli his own. (Jfiirick Avas a little stag- 
g-ered f)y tl.cir tii^l iutoriicw’, when the country actor spoke Avith 
kind (li.>criiniii:iiii.iJ of hi^' ll.iniht ; hut he Avas yet more so hv llu' 
8c(ond, Avliicii followcil upon Froddi.nn’s going to sc'e his Sir.fohn 
JhMite. When a-ikc^l ful Ills ojiinion upon this pi'rformance, “ It 
Ava.s beyond my coinprclieiisioii,” ri^plied tlie Y'ork .star. “ Having 
seen yon play Hamlet lirsl, your !Sir .Tolm Hruto exceeded my 
belief, Ibr I jm\e been told Hamlet, Mr. Ha nick, is one of your 
liiwt cliaiMctcrs ; hut 1 1111 i>t say, 1 flatten* myself 1 play it almost 
as Avell ; for eometly, my g-ood .sir. is your forte. Hut your Hrute, 
d - 1 ) it. Mr. ( Jarrick, ^ our Hrute Avas evcellence itf^elf ! ” Later on, 
Avhen FiAKhham had recited Hamlet's liist speech, Harrick spoke, 
approviiiglA of lii*^ performance, adding*-, “ In some passages you nave 
acipdred tones 1 do not hv any means approve.” Froelshuui tartly 
Implied, “ Toia's, Mr. Harriek I to he sun* I have tones, hut you are 
not familiarized to Ihem. 1 have seen you act twdee, Hamlet the 
first, and I thought you h.ad odd tones, and Mrs. Cibber strange 
toutvs; and (hey were not (piito agreeable to me on the ^ first 
hearing, but I dare say 1 showld soon bo reconciled to them.” 

Tate Wilkinson, tlie recorder of this curious scene, was himself 
the hero of some strange adventures. His ow'u lirst appearancen 
nt York Hiillereil very nufa.\oiirably by comparison wdtli the cstii- 
bli.shed actors there, whom the. toAA'iispcople very generally agreed 
in prefeiring to “ tliat man from London.” On ono occasion a 
ridiculous account of Major {Sturgeon’s adventuros in Foote's 
Mnijor of Vnrrnlt Avas taken as a personal afti’ont by the militia 
olUeers (piavtercd in the town. If history is to he believed, the 
\eiT HHiiio absurd incideut which Foote had inA'ented for his 
"Major had oca'uiTed 1(» tho commanding officer fl.t York only tho 
day hi'fore the, farce Avtis porfonned. This looks vCty like an excuse 
invcnti'd al’lerAvards by the militia officers to palliate in some sort 
the'ir (uitrageous conduct. However that may bo, the unfortunate 
comedian Avas put to some straits to escape the vengeance of a ser- 
geant and live or six soldiers who wero Avaiting outeide the theatro 
after thtA play with orders to be.at him unmercifully and 
duck him in the river. Wilkinson's progress on the l^ndon 
stago wiia by no moans unattfltaded by difficulties. It would have 
boon Avonderful hud it been so, considering that his success was 
based upon the dangerous talent of inimicry. lie was unfortunate 
enough at an early stage of his career to offend Mrs. Woffington, 
who.se continued rancour toword.s him shows her chaaictdr in a 
light flu* I 0 .MS favourable than that which is cast over it in the 
eometly of itfusAvi mid JFVwew. The young actor had to encounter 
R great deal of opposition of the bumc swt from older players 
whom he had the audacity to mimic ; and not his least difficulties 
in this way were caused by' Foote, Avho introduced him to tho 
London stage ; but in the end his talent triiunphed, and ho be- 
came, ns the nmnagoT of the York TheatiH), almost as well known 
ns Garrick himself had been. There are some valuable passagesi 
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expressed in odd enoujfh Kuglish, upon the actor b art in hia 
memoirs, one of which may be 4'^oted :-t- 

There is another (danjicc^r) that actors mciir, which nianifcj<u iip'-li- 
gonce, and is, as Mr. (iarriok told SUuter, iwt to be too rumivnL 0 
comical actor i it i$ a debt and a dunyerovs drOi^ not eusily foryut or for- 
pwen ; for how can the fwrfonntr think that Ihowjh perhupn the tou:u Utst 
night laughed and gave indulgence^ that he iej'ree i eo far from it, he hae Umt 
the golden ore, their good opinion, and it wiU take a long titne to regain it : fnr 
the actor if ^emdfuUy wrong uiko thinbn, bccauee himeelf and friends laugh at 
whatie termed jokee out of all time,ptnre, and character, it ie forgiven in 
general, and wd set down oMinst him, and mentionml for a tmdmwmth ai 
least by the ju^cloiis ; ana though this may bo cruel, it is in some degreo 
just, and should uot be so ftequently deserved. 1 would have all thirst fur 
a^ause, but let the means pursued he professional and characteristic to 
deserve it. 


It is difficult to imagino why certain of these words uro printed 
without any apparent reason m Roman type, while the re.^t are iu 
italics. The substance of the pasBitgo might he sludlud willi 
great advantage by those actors ol’ the present day who depend for 
their success upon what is termed gagging.” 

Agood deal of interest al laches totho lira! anpcarances of Garrick, 
Mrs. Siddons, and Edmund Kean, (hirricb, whose name was not an- 
nounced, made his fii-st public appearance— for thos*i few which he 
had made previously at Jpswich can hardly count for any- 
thing — in a small unlicensed tlienirc in the character of Richard 
III,, and took the towm by storm at once. The andienco were 
aniazod by his power and the novelly of his method. 'Hie. .sur- 
pnsipg novelty was rpnuirked * that ho seemed to identify himself 
with the part,’ ” This suggcdts envious ivlleetions as to wh:it manner 
of thing acting can have been bidbre < Jan ick liit upon this surpris- 
ing novelty.” Mrs. Siddons’-s hivt appearance was very diHeieiit 
from this, being a complete failui(‘. 'I'hls, however, .she entirely 
redeemed by a second attempt, which ^\as as well as (lie otlno* liad 
been ill received. The mo.st curimi^ of lir.st appe jr.mce.s was 
undoubtedly that of Edmund Ke.m, wlio had cvcr\ tiling !lgain^l 
him. rhere was hut one reheai\sil of lluv iphy^ liic M. n-h ant of 
VenirCj at which he was coldly and di.'Coiutigiugiv H‘eoi\ed by the 
actors, tlio stage manager, andeu‘!i the ni in.tgor who lud engaged 
him. He crept to the theatre iit niglit thrmigli rain <tnd slush, 
and found an empty house, with only about (ifiy people m the*pit. 
The.so lifty, however, mumigeil to discover befoit! long that they 
were in the presence of a g<‘niu«, and a^.-erted tlioir eoiuiclion ao 
8tiX)ngly tliat the actor’s future ‘'Uecess wa« at once assured. 
*^How the devil so few of tlioiu managed to kick up such a row,’* 
said Oxberry, was something marvellous.” Keim’.s snb:‘C<]uent 
history, of which Mr. Fitzgerald makes no ineiitiou, m «)utliiie 
at least tolerably well known. The record of Ids fii»t appearance 
closes the first volume of Mr. Fitzgerald’a book. The bceoiid opens 
with a sketch of Mossoj), “ the ill-fated Mo.ssop,” as he wa.s called. 
Butin truth he himstdf wms fir mure to blame than was fate for his 
evil fortune, lie wasongageil very early in his career by Gan ick ut 
Druiy Lane, where ho might ahva^.s liave, held hi.sowuwell laid 
not his overwetning Belf-conceit led him to siv, a je.ilous rival in 
one vrho was in truth a kind patron. Hi.s sL>le. appeals to have 
been ns different as possible from CJarncli's, and moroovo'r to havo 
possessed an excellence of it.s own in certain parts whi-h Garrick 
scarcely ever touched. It was the move unreasonable in him tlierc- 
foro to misconstrue, as lie coihl.intly did, Iho iuai]auer'.s inolive.s, 
11 mistake in which ho wa.-^ e^er su^laiiicd by ill-idvlid Iricml.s 
foremost among wdiom 'wa.s one David Williams. Gairick’s be- 
haviour to him wa.s iudeoil uniformly Mud and courteous, as 
Mosson himself acknowledged iu some moments of clear ami un- 
biassed judgment before his death. Following the hiblory of 
Mossop comos a collection of remarkable instances of love "and 
death ns exompliffed upon the stage. Tin; story of Gonway and 
poor Mrs. Piozzi's ipnocent, but fooli-sh, iufaluatioii for liini is 
already so well known through Mr. naywaril's memoirs that one 
would have thought it was hardly worth while to rul^e it all up 
for the second time. It is true that a new eleiuont ie given to 
the bistoiy by the authors running commentary upon it. ; this, 
however, is a novelty with which one could easily dippense. It 
wouWl be difficult to make the history of the Irelaml forgeries 
uninteresting, well-known though it is. Readers gemu-ally derive 
mreat pleasure from contemplating the record of their forefathers’ 
folly and congratulating themselves upon their own wisdom. It 
would indeed bo surprising that so impudent an imposture as 
Ireland’s should have obtained so much success a.s it did, had not 
modem events shown that the success of impositions may vary in 
proportiem to their audacity. It must have been a bad moment 
for the supTOrters of Ireland's Vortigtrn when KembJo delivered 
with grim humour the line, And when this solemn mockery is 
o’er,” and thus put the hnishing stroke to the wretched imita- 
tion of Shakspeo^ 

There m one or two amusing stories told in the Homance of 
the BngUeh Stage concerning Cooke — (George Frederick Cooke, as 
he loved to be called— who might liave been a great, if a peculiar, 
actor, but for hia unfortunately self-indulgent mibits. The record 
of hia days is a disagreeable tiling to contemplate, and it is 
pleasant to turn firom him to EUiston, tho whimsical creature of 
w own romance, who managed to be digniffod through all his 
outrapous lies, and of whom Ghailes Lamb has given a briUiaut 
and life-like p<n:tnut. The secret of his attraction and his Muenco 
over an audience seems to consist in the ioct that, like Ooraeille’s 
Mwtaiur^ he hiihsslf always btdioved firmly in hia extravagant 
aseertions. He had, too, a most wonderful readiness of resource *, 
no sdane could overcome him ; once he quelled a threat^ed riot 
in his weatre by directing all his explanations to one ma alone 


among the audieuco, and tsJdng advanlagu of t}u> hcklenesa of a 
mob to engage the sympathies of the sptsetAtorB with him against 
their own solitary reprt'sentative, until they iH)»e and turned the 
wretched man out. ab, Fitzgerald gives us one curious* piece oi 
information about EUiston “ Though hie faiher nm a watolu- 
makrrf liis otlior connexions were respectable, and his undo a 
dignitary of one of the Oxford Colleges.” It i» tpiite a new 
disc(»verV that watchmaking is not a respectable railing. 

The concluding chapters of Mr. Fitzgerald'fti book are occupied 
with memoirs of Gerald Griffin and of young Betty. Gerald 
Grillins story, which the .author has collected frtun (Jritfin’s letters 
and other sources, is jvathetic enough, but Irs, iu fact, mighty 
little to do wi til the stage. Ills tragedy of flmppus obtained $ 
goofl deal of success when ijr.st produced by Macready ; but 
(jiiiflin's name is far better known by his Ix^uitiiul story of tlui 
Collctjiam than by any of his writings for the stage. Mr. hilz- 
gorald coucliidcs his reniarlw upon Griffin by saving that ** there 
is no such affeetiiig chapter in the whole pallutic elnonude of the 
stage.” The reader s belief iu this is a little miirred by the fact 
th;it Air. Fit/gerald has already said very nearly tho same thing iff 
several otlier chapters in the cfironiclo of tho stage. I’hat tliere is 
plenty of nulerial for romance in that chronicle tljero can be Utile 
doubt. There i.** ulill less doubt that Air. I'itzgerald has turued 
ibis material to a very poor account. In his Uvmance of tkt 
Ufu/liah there is but meagre informatiou about the st.igc, 

ami tho romance has to be supplied by the reader's imagiuHtion. 


STIIALkSS'S LIFK (U- FLltK'H V(iN III TU N.* 

O F the llnee minor woiK.-i of Strau?^, vxai'di me mU widely 
known be\oud the limits of liis f)wn eomtrv, liis Idle <if 
II utteii j perhaps the ino.^t importriui; certainiN i! is the irlort 
iiil* restiuL' to tlie general Vender. First public loni in i83'S,and re- 
ynihlGlied in im altered form in 1871, it had avowrdly in either 
eas<* boinethujg more llum a iiunady litevnry or hirtoiicil piirj>o.se. 
liidei'd .Sinui'^.'. like the late Mr. .J.S. AJill — to whom lie may in i^ouift 
respects b(‘ compared, and not least fur hi.', admii'iible lucidity of 
stvle -was imaipublo of treating with philosophical calmness sub- 
jects which ilceply ^IiitimI hi.s emotions, lie tells us that he was 
lir.-l prompted to write about llultcm by the, Aiistrinn (kincordul 
and the .servile contract wdth Rome with which the oth*?r German 
Slittes '^ven; threatened, “ \V(‘rds in se;o.on were found in the 
Knight .s invectives against Rome, the foe of light and bl^'i'ty: 
and his earnest appeals to the tiermans to sUind tinii and uuiled 
ngainyt the iu.soleiicc of tile foreigner.” And the “^ecoii.l (‘ditioii, 
of which the present work is* a tran&latioii, ur rather uii abridg- 
ment, wjis exprcASiy directei I “tho jejluii^ Hdministraliuu 

of prie.'slly obseimintisls,” whom Si rans.s .still regarded as il.inger- 
oiip foe.s of iioerlv and culture within the re-iond German 
Empire. It is th(*ref(»re witli a sneeiid iiie..:iing that he is 
fund of e.'illing his hero ’‘the Ivnieht,” and nut ji.imi)Jv beoAuae 
llulteii hiiiicelf througli life combined wiodike with literary 
la,''tc.s and uviK*atit»ris, and liked noiu^ of his portiMiis fcio 
well as llubu w^hich repre.HeiittMl him in am In the eyes 
of Ids hiograplier ho is tho le.idt'i* of u jjarioual and rell- 
giuiH (TUMde lor tlie greatness of ((irmaiiy and .gainst every 
pjH civs of ** saeerdoLuluNUA -hy which St muss wuuld menu super- 
nal uir.lism- winch began witli the Uefornuilion mid was iiev< r in 
more need of lM‘ing vigorously pVM>ecutcd than now . And r.eilhei 
hero nor hiogi*aplier was averse to combining eurnal with spiritual 
weapoirs in u contest of such magnitude and momeuUms impmt. 
As to llulten, his auns were always more si'Ciilur than strmlly 
religious, and, as Jmther complained,’ ho wi.shed to fight for ilu 
Gospel with lire and sword,” and did so whouever he had the 
opportunity. Thus, for instance, ou 0110 octuniioii he atlaclu'd 
thrco abbots on tho high road ; on another he seized IJoch.straton 
the inquisitor, and threiitcnod to put him to death ; if w 0 may believe 
Erasmus, he had the cara of two Dominican friars <’ut off ; and Jio 
sav's liiiiLself iu a letter to his friend Koban Hesse, tliat it was by 
no fault of his tho papal nuncios had escaped after the Diet of 
AVoriufl ; ho had laid ambuscades for them, out tho Impej'hd army 
had protected them. In the Scijne .spirit Slraus.‘», while admitting Ihiit 
tJiere was uot much to choose between tho oppressive conduct <^^ tho 
GaiJiidic and Protestant princes of Germany towards their subjects 
of a diJlbrentiiiitli, adds that “ there was yet an o.ssi>ntialdiiIerence, '’ 
because tho latter acted in unison with tho »pirit of progress, while 
tho former thwarted it. But as every persecutor cotifulore ilutt hie 
owm side is that of true jirogress, or at least that tJio progress he is 
opp(».sing is only progress to tho abyss, this looks very like jusU- * 
Ling persecution, so long au tin right victuus avti burnt, and mit 
tho wrong ones. Bo that as it may, however, we can heartily 
welcutne this biography, for its intrinsic interest, and Mrs. Sturge s 
on the whole excellent translation^ quite apart from the particular 
theories or motivos of tlie author in composing it. And we do so 
the more readily because we feiu* the tmusleior ir right enough in 
saying that to the majority of English renders Uutten is “ liRJe 
more than a name,” though of course the iiiuue at least of the piiu- 
cipal author of Epidoloo Obscrn'oriim Virorum muet be familuu' to 
evei^ educated man. 

Hutten’s lifOj ihot^h it barely reached half the ordinary siian 
allotted to sum, was in one sew an eveniGul one, for his restless 
npirit neve r suflered him to remain long in one place or ono em- 
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ploymQn^ but interest for us centres almost wholly in hia 
literary ^fforta "hja cUstinjruwhed literaiy fricndshijjis, IJis 
epaamodjc ^4 impetiioua attempts at a more active intorierenro iu 
public affiiira proved iuvariahly failuroB^ and rather damajred than 
aided his rod M^d permnhout induence. But the fiiend of Keuchlin, 
Ecasmus, Mutiabus Riifus, Eoban Hesse, Crotira Iluhianus, and 
Frans yon Sickingen, and the associate of Meliinchllipn^ Zwingliua, 
aud Luther, must have been no inconsiderable ’perfMmage in his 
day. And the fact that ho repro«?ciita^ more truly than any of his 
Contemporaries, the meeting point, which is also the point of 
divoigonce, between the IIuiiiAniwtic ” and Protestant tendencies 
of the Reformation ora, gives to his career its most characteristic 
sigfiificance. Like Luther, he began his career in a cIoisUt— not 
however, like Imther, from deliberate choice,- but because ho was 
sent as a boy of eleven to the Benedictine abbey of PuldA by his 
parents, not only for education, but “with the inlout that he 
should stay and become a nionlt.” But the boy was otherwise? 
minded, and at the age of seventeen he oseapi^d from tlu; inouastery, 
with his friend Orotus from Ih'fiirt, and entered liiiie'olf at tin? 
University of Cologne, to the peat indignation of liis father, from 
whom he remained estranged lor many years. From Cologne ho 
passed in rapid succession to the Universities of Mrfiirt, Frankfort- 
on-Oder, and Leipzic. At Erfurt he formed tho friendship of 
^ban Hosso, a youth of hia own age, which labtod liiin through 
lifo, and became acquainted also with Mutian, who was several 
years older, and who, like many of liis later associates, disliked hie 
vehemence and imtiibility, while he sincerely M'l.'.iired hia talents. 
Like most able men, Hutten first tried his hand at writing 
poetry, and at Fa*furt ho composed his “Elegy to Eohan,'* but 
poetry, though ho often dabbled in it, was nover his forte. From 
Leipzic he moved, at the ago of twenty-oiio, to Greifswiild, where 
he WAS for a time sheltered and then thrown over by Canon Ijotz, 
a Professor in the University, and thence in the same year to 
Rostock, and soon afterwards to Olmiitz, where the Bishop be- 
friended him ; and finally to Vienna, where at length ho brought his 
varied and intermittent coui-so of flcadeniical studies to a close, having 
already avenged himself, in two books of midrical on tho 

treacliery, as he viewed it, of the Lutz family. It was soon after 
this that extreme necessity coinpollcd him to enter the army, for 
hia father, who had no sympathy with his intellectual tastes and 
disliked hia ciTatic and useless lifo, as he considorod it, still con- 
tinued obdurate. But ho found soon afterwards a powerful friend 
and patron in Albyrt of Brandenburg, Archbishop of Mayence, 
and it was only when, in the last years of his hi'.-, he had definitely 
committed himself to the Lutheran revolt against the whole (wi.st- 
iug order of tho Cliurch that tho conrioxiuii hetw(‘on them was 
inevitably dissolved. At i\Inyenco also, iu 1514,110 fir.st hocamo 
acquainted with Erasmus. lor the events which next followed 
in Iluttcn’a life, and especially for tho tragical story of Buko 
Ulrich’s murder of liis cousin and its consequences, -we must refer 
our renders to Strau.ss’s graphic narrative. And so wo me brought 
to the jmhlication of the W’ork on wdiicli his imue xvill always 
chiefly rest, the Ohsmrorum Vironnn, 

Tho reputation of Reuclilin, who had oocn violently ntf icked by 
the inonuslic party, was viiuliciitod in a scries of leltcis from 
distinguished “ Humanists,” alterwards collected and. 1* the title 
of Epiatohd Clnroruni Vironnn, And lliis Htjcnij to have 
suggested the idea of pvodu'uug a lictiliou-i corrcnpundeneo on 
tho paid; of his oppiuieiil'^, dcsi'.rued to illuslnite tlieir ignortmee, 
coarseness, and stupidity. Tim lir.sL halcli of (oily htion, 
which appeared in 1515, wdien Hutteii was iu Italy, cuntriined 
nothing of his; and the caricature was so .skilfully etfected that 
the Mendicant Friars iu England supposed the work to h» genuine, 
and hfiiJed it tw giving testimony in their favour against their 
enemy Rouchlin, (’rotua, who afterwards took a decided part 
Against the Reformation, is generally supposed to have been tho 
principal author of this lir.'^t series. Tho second part, comprising 
seventy more letters, appt?are<l two yetirs later, and this is by 
common consent attributed in the main to Hutten. Tho satire is 
of a kind which to us would seem pomicrous, and often — to say 
the least — veiy coarse, hut it attained its end. Luther, who had 
no appreciation of JCuraanisin, thought tho work impudent, and 
called tho author a harlequin; while Crotus, who enjoyed his 
laugh at the Obscurantists, had no sympathy with the Reformer. 
Hutten had points of contact with both. 

It was during the last four years of bis lifo, between 1519 and 
1523, that Hutten turned his attention to tho religions aspects of 
the gm.t conflict which was shaking society to its core.^ And while 
Humanism; or, os it is now usually termed, tho Renaissance, may 
bo said in one sense to have arisen from the same xvave of thought 
which produced tho Reformation, it mush be rciuemhered that the 
two movements were not only distinct in ori^n and character 
— for the Ronaissatico began a century earlier — but in some 
respects uncongenial and oven antagonistic to each oth^. The 
Reformers wore willing enough to join the Humanists in gibbeting 
the ignorance 01 vices of monks and popes, but popes had themselves 
beeil patrons and examples of culture, and Leo X., who condemned 
Luther, was an el^nt scholar, though scarcely an ideal of 
Christian virtue. Tue two uarties were related to each other 
' somewhat as the Giroudins ana Jacobins ol' the French Revolu- 
tloa» Xo luen like Orotus or Mutianua or even Rouchlin, whose 
i^.a^il^tidna wore fdt refined and learned leisure, and who cared 
little o:r no^iiV tor theologioal controversies, as such, there was 
something pot^vdy xwnlmve in tho fierce dogmatism of men like 
Luther ana (Mvin. which they regarded as no ]oas unreaaunablo 
and mom . mitftioaily incon^^ than the dogmatism of their 


Catholic onpononts. M oroover, what religious belief they had them- 
selves inebnod muyo to ilio old dogmas thau to the new. This 
was apparently the case with Mutianus, and certainly with 
Era.simis, who vviih so angrily and unjustly assailed by Hutten 
when he refused to follow him into the Protestant camp. Yet 
F^smiis was tho most theological of the Humanists and the moat 
classical of the theologians of his day, and was ready at first to go 
some way with Luther in a doctrinal as well as moral reformation 
of the cxbitiDg system. But he soon perceived that “ wherever 
ljulheraniam prevailed there xvas an end to classical studies.” 
Nor is tliere any reason to doubt thesinecrityof his later denuncia- 
tion of Luther’s immoral and “ paradoxical ” doctrine of justifica- 
tion and free will, which found an ugly illustration in tho 
Peasants’ War, and has indeed been no less severely censured 
in our day by so grave and unimpassioned a writer as Hallam. 
Hutton filouo of those who held a high place among the Humanists 
threw liirnself heart and soul, for the lust few years of his life, into 
tho c^iuse of the Reformation. But no candid inquirer can fail to 
peivoiv 0— whiiL was all along evident to Luther hinisolf — that, even 
then, his sympathies with the niovemont were far more political than 
reliLHous. Tho divine to whom one of his last letters was addressed, 
Nicholas Prugner, laments that on hia deathbed ho should still be 
impijaling to Fortum^ and quoting the classics instead of the Bible, 
The simple fact was, us his hiograj»her justly observes, that 
his thoughts had acquired a certain Christian and theological 
bno — say rather theological varnish —from his intercourse with 
ih(‘ Lutheran party, which they lost again wdion he was alone and 
in raislbrtmie; that is, e'cactly when religious sentiment which w'tts 
more thau skin-deep would have been most powerfully operative. 
He was agreed with Luther iu desiring that (lermany should bo 
freed from foreign dominion and the Church from Roman infiu- 
ouces; but the first was Huticifs jnaiu point, nnil the second 
Luther’s. It is porlectly intelligible therefore that the !b.‘former 
should, as lie, complains with some bitterness, have received his 
advnnci's rather coldly. There was no real syiunuthy of heart be- 
tween tbeiii. It is uiiturnl that Straus.* should uwell, in connexion 
with Hutteii’s change of front, on lii.s beginning in 1520 to write 
iu (hu’uian — which however ho never wrote xvell -insU'ad of 
in Latin, in order to mark hi.s iipp(?:il from tho leiirned few to 
the great body of the nation. For il recalls the diderenco botw'cen 
the first edition of his own Men Jvm, prote.sscilly addressed to 
scholars only, and tho second, pnhli'^lual thirty } cars afterwards, 
fur flun Volh (mrrhrifvt /m xvhieli he appeals to the people, “ us 
Paul turned to the Gentiles, whim the .Jew's rejected him.” Hutten 
even traihsluled some of his earlier dialogue-s ironi Latin into Ger- 
luan, wdide he continued to write now ones in Jjiitin. Vvmi liis 
biographer’s sketch of one of the most elfectiM' of llio latter, wo 
lake the lolluwHig extract, which ^eem.i to illustrate his supoiti- 
ci.d .and thoroughly untheologdeal way of dealing with the Itid'or- 
maliou controMTsy, even wdiere it is his prol’e.^.sed Iheiue. In llio 
(frficuluM staufia rrl nidcnfin J'Jcclesife, which was all iu all to 
Luther, he prolmhly felt 110 intere.st at all, if indeed ho ever trou- 
Jiled himself to inquire what it meant: — 


In tin* Iir4 [/.#'. tlie Di'ilogno ejilK'd jronitnr eiu.*, of Mk- snporiur 

Hcrgy, who lieen a t’lieiul and I’oIIovmt (>!' Luther, lidU him wh* he anU 
iieiity otIuMN havo resolved to joirt eompm.v uitli him. Ihsidcs te.ir of iJie 
r.-ip.il liuil, lla'\ *\eio tired of Liitln i’'s UMclurig, whieli they had at 
^ll^l Iilod. 'riu-\ eoulJ not appro^oor reducing the ('hureli from Iiei pre- 
.M*ut hidliant pi)‘-iriou to lier oi^in.d povcily and iu>igr.ilu’une(-. On tlio 
coulr.’iy, J.uther .says, h" uaij trying to jnudy the I'limvli from human 
additions, t«» lu r from .Mjeulnriziition, to rc'-loro her oiigimil lustre 

h\ making diMiie trulh fijul Christ's preeept.s the only rule of life. 
.... 'I’lie. Monitor thim expatiates on the coutrnst hetvvcin tlio 
early impel fi'ct (jhureh and the, present truimplumt one. lint Jmther re- 
joins llwt the Ohureli can hut bn one for all times ; if tho Apo.stle.s ludd 
Miffering wrongfully to be victory, it shows whfit their idea of lriuin])li wa.s. 
Tho duty of a C’hristinn bi.sliop w.is to feed his Hook by preaching, example, 
and prayer. But Leo X. (of wliose private lifo he would not speak) did not 
preneh at oil, and, instead of saving .souls, had nuned many by his wars and 
indulgeneos. Such a shameles.s Iraftie. and iinposiurc n.s this’ ought to open 
hia frieiuLs eye.'?. As for the l*apal bulls, tlic very name ought to be enough. 
The Tapnl decretals ought to be burnt and abolished by all Christian rulor.s 
.‘la a collection of merely human dogmu.s. The Monitor will no longer li.-.teu 
to such dangerous talk, ami maintuiiia that safety is on the .side of the l'«»po 
and the majority. Tho out word pomp of Chiist’s represeiitativo does Cliii.-t 
honour, and he does not at all approve of Luther’® d^suac •iig people from 
making gifts to tho Church. Tho demands made on pef*ple by t lie Papal 
party wero leiw severe ; they allowed you to take life easily ; prccejits tli.at 
wen) hard to practise were lightened by tho priests or ignored altogether ; if 
you want to do anything wrong, tho good father makes out tluit it is allow'-, 
able, which he is sure Luther would uever do. Most cevtoinly not, replies 
Luther ; as an upright man, he could never give penuissiun to sin, and would 
not if ho could. The other is quite content with the papal permission to do 
cvU. If any one was to blame, it was tho Pope, not ho ; and ho trusts tluit 
the Popo will answer for him at tho day of judgment. Put according to 
Luther (as Hutten understood his doctrine), no man can live on the reapoii- 
sibilily of another, and as every man must answer for himself, so he Jiiust 
net ac’coi-diug to his own consciences and not on the opinions of any other 
person. Tho Monitor appears to feel the hollowness of his views, out in- 
terested considerations prevail. The diminution of livings would oblige him 
to put down his horses and servants, and he -was hoping to bo rmvamod for 
his devotion to the Papal Chair by a cardinal’s hat. 

The Inst few months of Hulten’s life were spent in great poverty 
and Rufl’ering on tho little island of Ufnau near Rappersciiwyl at 
the eastern extremity of the Lake of Zurich. He was engaged at 
the time in a violent quarrel with Erasmus, in which nSther of 
them can bo pronounced £•*6^ b^e, and seems to have ow^ 
what comfort and support he had in that trying period to the 
generous kindness of Zwinglius, who supplied mm Wh with money 
and books. At tho end of August or early in Seotember 1523 he 
died, in his thirty-fifth year. We canndt say that Strauss has 
succeeded in wJnniqg our sympathy or respect fbr his personal 
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character, which waa impetuous, domineering and B^iUarly 
deficient in fiolf-control. Kut hie career haa an interest of its own, 
historical and literary, which is unique ; and the hio^phv, 
now first presented in an English drew, is marKod by all 
the clearness and vigour of stylo which distinguished the author 
as a theologian, and cannot fnil^ to challenge the attention ot a 
wide circle of readers to whom the Jjfhcn Jesu would be un* 
in^lUgible or repulsive. 


DAWKINS’S CAVEdI UNTING* 

S an active member of the hand of original explorci*9of British 
caves, Mr. Boyd Dawkins is especially qualified tu sum up 
and to illustrate, as ho has in his recent volume uiulertaktm to d(», 
tl)0 earliest chapters of the archneologv of man. The history of 
the rioistoceno niainmalia, in which 'I^lklL‘olit.llic man forms the 
central figure, has for years formed the subject of his special 
studies, the results of which, embodied from tiiu(i to time in contri- 
butions to various scientific periodicnls, are here collected together, 
and brought into relation with the geneml evidences of geographical 
and climatic change over the continent of Europe, lake most 
compilations of this kind, the work counts before us in a somewhat 
disjointed state, and is disfigured by many repetitions. The writer 
himself disclaims any idea of presenting it as a detailed or fini.shed 
history of cave exploration, it is in the more modest form of a 
faint outline of a now and vast area of research that he submits it 
to the verdict of the public. And the mnss of information he has 
brought together, with tlie judicious use bo has made of Lis 
materials, will bo found to invest his book with much of new ujul 
singular value, 

Oavo-hunting on anything like a systematic scale in this country 
is to ho laid to the credit of the late Dr. Buckland, whoso 
researches in the natural hollows of the limestone quarry at Kirk- 
dale, Yorkshire, in 1820, laid Iho foundations of tho ru'w sci- 
ence of cave exploration. Four years heri)ro tliia Mr. Wlndhey's 
oxamiuatiou of the bone cave in the Devonian limestone at 
Oroston, near Plymouth, suggested by Sir Joseph Banks, had 
yielded remains identified by Sir Everard Homo with tiio.so of the 
rhinoceros. As long ago as 1603 Gesner s Uktanjof Aninuth liad 
amply discussed the loasil hones of the elephant or mastodon, 
known as unicorn’s horn^ and largely used for medical purposes, 
as well os those of tho lion, liyauui, &c., from the caverns of the 
IlHrtz,and from those of Ilungai'y and Franconia. What had heon 
from time immemorial known as dragon’s bones from tiio caves of 
tho Carpathian ranges and elsewhere were shown by Cuvit'r to 
* belong to tho cave-hoar. Towards the end of tho last couIiut ex- 
plorations of this kind wore carried on in f term any by Esper, 
liosenmuller, and Goldfuss, tho most important of tlioiu being tho<»o 
at Gailcnrouth, in Franconia. Tho interest of these reaearehes was 
at its height when tho cave was visited in 1816 by Buckland, who 
acquired ihere that knowledge of caio-linnting which lio turned 
shortly after to such good accfuut in this country. Ilis researches 
at Kirkdalc supplied him with ample proof that tho cave had been 
inhabited by hyamas, by whom the carcases of the rhinoceros, 
mammoth, .stag, bison, and horso hadbi'eii dragged in for food, their 
broken and gnawed bones si rowing the lioor. That those animals 
Iiad lived in whnt is now Yorkshire in remote times was place(l 
beyond doubt. But it was not for many } cars that the co-existenco 
of man with this la-iina of another epoch was established. As early as 
1835 ilirit iinplemoiits were mot with by Bov. J . McEnery in Koul s 
Hole, Torquay, which ho thought might bo tho handiwork of man 
of that age; but tho scientific world, including Dr. Buckland him- 
self, was hot prepared to accept such ovidencos of man’s autiquity, 
verified even as they were by the Buhat'ouent resourches of JMr. 
God win Austin in 1840, and by those of the Torquay Natural History 
Society in 1846. Tlieso proofs were long held unworthy even of in- 
vestigation. Though Hint implements were accumulated by thou- 
sands, it was not till 1850 that the exploration of Brixham cave, 
under tho supervision of Mr. Pengelly, disclosed tho existence of such 
raai’ks of man in association with tfio remains of tlui hyocna, woolly 
rhinoceros, and mammoth in undisturbed red loam as decisively 
^ proved man to have been living in that region at tho same iimo 
as those animalfl. Tho discoveries ofM. Boucher dc Perthes in 1847 
nt Abbeville, and those of Kigollot at Amiens, were received wi:h 
equal scepticism in France, until the visit of Dr. Falconer in 1858, 
in company with Mr. Prestwicli and Mr. John Evans, resulted in 
his digging, out with his own hands an implement frtMn the nu- 
dist urtKid strata which finally disposed of the question. In the 
neit year Mr. Boyd Dawkins entered, in association with tho Rev. 
J. Williamson, upon the exploration of the hvaena den of Wookey 
Hole, near Wells, with the result of manilbld and incontrovertible 
proofs of the contemporaneousness of uian with tho exlmct 
mammalia, and from that time to this he has carried on researches 
caves in various parts of Great Britain. In 186911 was his 
good fortune to light upon a group of sepulchral caves in Denhigh- 
shiro, which he satisfied himself had l^eu used by an Iberian or 
Basque race in the Neolithic era. A further class of evidences, 
combined with those yielded by the exploration of the Settle cave 
in Yorkshire, under Mr. Dawkins's advice, led him to the important 
conclusion that a series of ,(^yes extending over a wide area in the 
. 

• Catt-hunHm: JRman^hiB on tho Emdunctt of Cam rcMteciuM tht^Early 
MabiianU of Europe. By W. Boyd pawklnfl, lXu\., E.R.S., F.G.S., F.SJk., 
&c. TUostrated by Coloured PUte imd Woodcuts. London: Msoii^ll&n& 
Co. 1874. \ 


centre and North of .EngUnd wax occupied by Bio Brit-Welshin 
the inter^-al which elapsed betweea the deplore of the Boinan . 
legions and ' the English conquest. We fiaife the testimony of 
Gildas to the fact of the oaVeS in the Northern counties having 
afforded a refuge to remnant of Geltjc inhabitants 
Britain during the raids of the^Picts aiKd, Scots. We;^vethus 
in one view the earliest and the latest stag'ea of the habitation 
of naturnl earth dwellings by man iu these islands. 

From the history of cave exploration in Europe Mr. Dawkins 
proceeds to discuss the physical cliamcteiistics of caves ; their for- 
mation by the action of water or of volcanic disturhances, and their 
relation to what arc called pot-holes,” cirques,” and ravines, 
illustrating them by reference to tho principal caverns in thOse islands. 
They arc not goneVally found, he huows, in lines of faults, though 
they follow weak or soft linos in the deposition of strata. Wherever 
calcareous roclis, iu particular, ere sutficiently liard and compact 
to f<irm a roof, there caves ore to be found in greater or less 
abundance. They open for the most port oiv the abrupt sides of 
valleys and ravines at vai'ious levels, being ananged round the 
main axis of erosion in a way which our author likens to the ar- 
rangement of the branches round tho trunk of a tree, as, for 
example, in Cheddar Pass. It is by the chemical action of the 
carbonic acid iu the rain-water, and the mechanical friction of the 
sand aud gravel set in motion by the water, that tho formation of 
caves othttr than those hollowed out by the sea is to be explained. 
Tho liinostone in which most of them oc.cur, being coinposed m 
great part of pura carbonate of lime, is riwlily dissolved by the 
carbonic acid present in rriin-water, Jiaving been taken up in the 
main from tho decomposing vt^getahle matter which generally 
forms tijo surface soil on the limestone, Curious forms of 
lioncycomlxMl or acid-worn joints, like that from the Dove-holes, 
Derbyshini (Fig. 7.). t(‘rttify to tho force of this chemical agent. 
Those caverns which arc now dry bear evidence of the same 
agency. Far from being the ri'sult of any subtorranean con* 
vuleion — a thnory amply disproved by tho floor and roof of un- 
disturbed rock wdiich they display— tliey retain in their grooved, 
scratched, aud polished surfaces marks of the mechanical action 
of the stones and sand cjirried along by water currents. .To the 
Slime cau8i,‘d are due the ravines and valleys met with in limestone 
diatricls. A ravine was even termed by M. Desnoyers “ caveme 
tt ciel ousort.” Mr. Dawkins claims to have arrived independently 
at. the saim^ conclusion. The open valley, he says, passes insen- 
sibly into a ravi*>e, and that into a cave. The ravine is merely a 
cave wliich has lost its roof, and the \allev is merely the result of 
the WTulhcring of tlie sidesof tlieravine.”'lti8lhe shelter afforded 
by caves that led to their becoming tho haunt of animals and 
men, and hence the light they throw upon tho history of life. 
Caves must have existed in all ages, aud doubtless have Md at all 
times their living denizens. Why then, it has to be asked, have 
w'o m> traces of their tenancy by animals prior at least to the 
Pleistocene era? The Eocene palajotheres and anoplotheres must 
have nit't their death in tho o]ieu pittiills, just as ihp sheep and 
rattle do in our day. Tho hymnodon of tlio Mcioce'ne haa pro- 
bably the snme cuve-haunting tastc.s as his descendant the living 
hyajiia, nnd tho marsupials ot the i\Ieioceue miglit ns surely 
preserved in cn\es as tho fossil marsupials of Australia. Tho most 
rt*asouable explanation of tho absouco of such remains is that the 
ancient suites of caves and fissures which conlaiir>d them, lying 
for tho most part, near the sea face of the rock, have been swopt 
away by denudation in the crnirse of the alterations of level which 
proceeded the formation of the existing caves. The modes by 
w'hich the filling up of cavos has come to pass, by infiltration of 
deposits aud the formation of stalagmite, are sot fortli by 3 h‘. 
Dawkins by a fine series of example.'^, the most marked of which 
arc the beautiful slalactitic deposit, from tho Fairy (’hamber in tho 
Island of Oaldy, opposite Tenby, and from the Black Rock Gave 
in tho same neighbourhood; some of these singular varic- 
lic.s showing signs of having been moulded upon minute fungi, 
like those in the cave of Ingleborough. In some places 
tho coutiiiuons drip results in ■ the formation of small 
.spheres of calcito, which become so beautifully polished by tho 
liiction of the ugitateil \vji(er ns to ho known by the name of cavo 
pearls. J Jjong stalaclitcs forming a delicate canopy of tassels 
hang Irom the roof, forming as they grow downwards slender 
siialts no thicker than straws. Each of those is hollow^, trans- 
lucent, aud imirt» or less percolated by water. Tho (jalc^iit^ous 
drip c»!n.soIcsHly running through thorn forms upon the crystalline 
pavement many rotmd hoa.scs, either red or snowy white, which 
by degi*ees grow into shafts, and meet to form a continuous pillar 
from floor to roof. Mr. Dawkins dilates with enthusiasm upon 
tho scene whi6h met his eyes on penetrating the c^stallino 
chamber of Ualdy, tho moat beautiful cavern of this Irind. As 
ho broke his way into some of tho unexplored recesses through the 
thickly planted strawsliafta, and scone after scene of fairy bikuty, 
unsullied by man, opened upon his eyes, tlio ringiilg of the frag- 
ments upon the crystalline floor at eveiy movement he made 
caused him to fed like an intruder and sorry for the destruction, 
plxperinieuts made by him in conjunction with Mr, James Farrar 
and Froleesor Phillips upon tho rate of dep^t or giwth of/:? 
Stalagmite in the Ingleborough cave, jrivon in detail in the appendix, * 
lead to no general result, tho conaitions being to a great extent 
local only ; the chief fact in ^be calculation is" the ratio of 
carbonate of lime held in solution by the water. It seems pro- 
^ble that ihe stalagmites (ind stalactites in this oa^ go no further 
^ back than' the tame of Edward HI. 

contrasts strongly' with others, like those at Sotelo 
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oir KiricdalOy trhicli carry ua bach to the primeval period of 
BUUi'a existence. Here, while well-known coins with Bamkn 
and other pottery mot with xiewr tho surface hiroish exact 
data 88 to their occupancy within the range of history, the disin- 
tegrarion of lower strata has yielded evidences which enahle 
Our author to M up a fairly complete and credible nedigree, if we 
may so say, of the cave to the Nouhthic period at the least. The 
accumulation of angular fragments torn awav from the cliff by the 
action of the water in tlio penod betwoou tho tirit-Welsh occupati(»u 
and the present time, extending over i ,200 years, is soon to amount to 
two feet or so. At this rate of weathering, the thickness of six feet 
of similar fragments between the Brit-Wclsh deposit and the Neo- 
lithic strata beneath it would require a period thrice as long, or 
3,600 years ; and consequently the dale of the earliest truceuble 
occupation of the cave by man is approximately fixed at about 
4,800 or 5)000 years ago. To an ago far remote into tho Pnlroolithic 
we may plausibly aasi^ the man to whom belonged tho Iragment 
of a fibula disinterred in the stratum of grey clay many feet below 
this level, under the same mineral coriditioiw as the rest of tho 
Pleistocene bones of rhinocerc^, reindeer, red-deer, bison, horse, and 
brown, grizzly, and groat cave heara, dragged in thither and gnawed 
by the hyoonas by which the cave was tenanted. Whether this 
primitive man was himself the prey of these vorncuous animals, or 
was one of a tribe who alternated with them as occupants of tho 
cave, we have no moans of judging. The fragment of bone Inw 
been pronounced by Ib'ofessor Busk an unusually massive human 
fibula by comptirison with an ahnormnl specimen already in his pos- 
session. To ihi) Neolithic date and race may be referred tb<i human 
thigh-bone found in the email cave in King’s »Scar, two hundred 
yards distant, charocturized by the great development of the mus- 
cular ridge known to anatomists as tho h’nea nsprn/f denoting the 
peculiar flatness of shin which is termed by Mr. Busk platy- 
<uiemiBm, and which has been recognized in ik) other skeletojis hut 
those of the Neolithic ago, as found in tho tumuli of tluit ptu'iod in 
Yorkshire, and in the caves and chambered tomb-sof Deubigbsbire, 
as well as in Neolithic depasits abroad. That tliis race is to be 
identified with the Basque or llxvrian stock, and that from it »u*e de- 
scended the snudl dork peoples of Derbyshire, W ales, and certain 
parts of Ireland, with more numerous and wider-spread descendants 
upon French, llelgian, and Spanish soil, is ably argmd by Mr. 
Dawkins upon grounds of evidence resting upon anatomical mea- 
surement and delineation of the skulls and other reniuins, the 
vestiges v)f habits and workmanship, and what is to be 
gleaned from historical notices. His <‘!hcological map, show- 
ing the distribution *of those non-Aijan races, togellier 
with that of the Celtic and Belgic peoples at the davvn of j 
history, receives confinnution from its corros])ondenc<^ with 
that of M. Broca, which di<l not come into the hands of Mr. 
Dawkins before his own map had kujn engraved. If, ns wo hav<‘> 
remarked on a fonner occasion, Mr. Dawkins fails to eupj-eciato tlio 
philological difficulties in tho way of soino of his conclusions, there 
ifi no doubt that, from bis own special point of view, them is much 
to be said in support of his theory. A second map reprcscnls 
the physiography of Great Britain late in the Pleistocene age, 

S pior to its depression by one huiidn'd fathoms or thereabouts, 
istinguishing tho area of land now submerged, the region in- 
habited by animals, and that occupied by glaciers. The great 
rivers are shown which, after traverMiig Burupe from a remote 
parallel of latitude in the South, probably delxmched at a point now 
kt out under the Gorman Ocean. We could have wished to sec a 
line given which might have allowed this mighty subtropical stream 
to bring down the hippopotaniu.s, whose remains have been found 
near l..eedB. That tho second, if not the lirst, great glacial sheet 
followed this tenancy of tlio land by the I’hiistticene fauna is 
Iwyond much doubt. Nor can it well be questioned that nmn, 
as a contemporary with that fauna, witnessed the breaking up, 
and it may oven be the gathering, of that ico-sheot. If England 
has failed to yield proof equally decisive, there is the un- 
mistakable witness of the mammoth of Aquitaine, etched from 
life by an artist who must have k}4}n familiar with an auimal 
extinct long before the range of European hi.story. There is, 
however, evidence of a secondary or indirect kind, Imrdly less 
•conclusive, as to the fiict of the lower strata of the Kirkdale and 
Victoria caves, with their embedded Pleistocene remains, having 
been prse-glacial. And as a consequence the fragment or human 
hone found in the latu^r cave amongst such itiraains goes far 
iowsrds estahlisluDg tlio truth that man lived in Yorkshire before 
the groat Ice epoch. Had no other result tlinn this attended tho 
•entorMiso of cave-bunting, our toilers in this new doiuirtment 
woula no doubt have deemed themselves abundantly rewarded. 
But, reduced as it now has been to a science in itself, and stimu- 
lated by the zeal and ability of men like Mr. Dawkins, there is no 
saying what amount of now and valuable discoveries their labour 
may nave in storo for us. 


TIIBOUGII NORMANDY.* 

f PHIS account of a tour “Through Normandy ” possesses the great 
JL charm of being written in a cheerful spirit. Uidiko many 
tmrellera and authom who have nothing iot complaints and sneers 
ilie diatricts through which they have journeyed, Mrs. Mac- 
quold appears to have thoroughly enjoyed her holiday, to have 


appreciated tho scenery, the towns, and the people of Normandy 
os they deserve, and to be filled with an overflowing desire tooend 
all hor roador.s thither to enjoy themselves in like manner. Though 
there is really nothing \ory new or striking in hor book, it leaves a 
bright and pleasant impression upon the mind; and while those 
who aln^ady laiow Normandy will recognize the truth of her de- 
scriptions, and sympathize with bhr in her enthusiasm, thoeo who 
are yet in ignorance of its attractions m^iy he stirred by Mrs. M«kp- 
quoidfl advocacy to the amendment of their education ; — 

lu foiiiparisDii with llif? travdhrs who ^0 eastwaid find Houthward on their 
autnmn holiday, very few stop to visit the picturesque old towns and 
cbarining scenny of the ancient and beautiful province so closel}' linked 
wiiii .Nvinpatliies, so nearly resembling mmu*- of the loveliest lund- 

8 oa[)e diftIrictH of England. . . . We can go to Nomaudy any day, imd 
so tile rlny is deferred, and we live on in ignorance of some of tlie n>i»st in- 
teresting and picture.s(iuo towns, au<l some of the most exquisite rivet- 
flcencry in Eimme— for Normandy possesses all tho charms of our gieiui 
Devonshire and Ki ntisli landst'upes, with the addition of being much better 
watered 

Tlicre is so much worth visiting in every part of the coiuitry, and it offers 
such a v.ariel.y of interest in its world-famous cities, its churches, cathcdTals, 
and old buildings, so closelj' linked to the liistoiy and domestic life uf our 
Norm.in and Plantngenet kings ; its lovely wowlcd valleys and ijastle- 
crowned hills ; its silver-grey rivers, winding round lofty edtes, sometimes 
chalky, sometimes half eluthed nith graceful beech or birch uws, or taking 
a str.ughtiT course through bnglit green meadows and orchards full of fniit- 
jewellod trees; its charming villages, whore tho vines cluster round the 
windows and climb even to the inauy-colourcd thatebod roof aliovo, that one 
wondei-s at the absence of iCiiglish travellers, in out-of-the-way nooks and 
corners. 

To the other merits of Normandy nmy be added that it is no exer- 
tion to travoi there, ()f course there are vigorous people to whom 
this fact is no recommendation. The ilovotees of Aipiuo passes and 
mountains look down upon the unadventurous souls wdio only go 
to Frauee, us Do Wilton, after his sovero coum> of pilgriimgiug in 
Arabia, Palestine, and other outlandish places, might have looked 
down upon tho easy-going folk who contented tliembidves with the 
ions recreation of a ride to tho shrine of St. Thomas of Cnntor- 
ury. Bui for the modern reprcseriUitives of the Ciiuterbui’y pil- 
grims — for people who have no love for elimbi ug, or for gt'tliug up 
early in the morniug, or for toiling in any other manner o\cr their 
pleasure — Normandy is a very pleasant laud. There is enough to 
see in the towns, and not too much ; the distances ironi place to 
place are short and easy, and though the trains, us in idher French 
provinces, are not remarkable for speeil, at any rate the slow juiro 
and the long halts gL\ 0 tho intclligeuL traveller better opportunities 
for obsening the leuliires of tho country and the luiinners of the 
natives. One of tlie few complaints Mrs. MacquoiiJ permits herself 
to make. is against railway impimclualityj but, after .all, though 
French trains may not Ixi exomplary, ^vo do not know that I'biglish 
iiulu.v in these days have much to boast of in that respect. The 
chief dillerence is that the Freiicli are, late in a slow, delibeniLc, 
placid Wrtv, which malu*s you feel how much time you are loshig; 
where.'is tho bbiglish are lute in a huiried scrambling fashion which 
Icuviis one no room for roHertiou. Then Normandy, albeit far 
from cominonjdace, and possessing^ a marked individuality', is 
sufficiently civilized to alford the traveller good lodging and good 
fare — Iwise considerations perbips, but which nevertheloss go a 
Jong way towards the enjoyment of a tour. ]drs. Mucquoid has 
an eye to the practical as well as to the poetical, and does not 
contino herself to the antiqultios and scenery of the country sho 
has passed through. Her book is intendeil to be of real u.-h) as a 
guide to the towns bc'St worth visiting, and u(!Cordiiigly she 
sketches out for her readers a line of routt‘, with fiuggeslioiis us to 
the means of locomotion, and gives them distance.^ und prices, and, 
in some cases, the namc^s of the hotels to bo preferred ; upon w hich 
last subject, by the way, we can fully join with her in her praise 
of tho Hotel do Fmnce at itouen. 

As a literary pcrfonnanco, tho book is strongest in descriptions 
of tho scenery and the people of the province. Little inci- 
dents of travel, trivial dialogues wdth ciceroncs, drivers, furmors, 
or peasant folk, are touched with tho practised hand of the 
novelist, but yet with an air of reality. “ Word-painting,” of 
which we have lioro a great deal, always labours under tin- dis- 
luivantttge that, unlike the art to wkich it is metaphorically 
likened, it has little meaning to any but those who already know 
the subject of description. All the talk in the world about green- 
grey stones, and deep blue seas, and tender purple mists, and loose 
fleecy clouds, and lights and shades, does not millv convey Any 
dbtinct idea to tho.Me who have never lookc-d on the scene whicli the 
writer is striving to bring before them j but, on the other hand, it 
may call up pleasant pictures before the mind s eye of those who 
have the req^uisite experience. -And Mrs. Moequoids descriptions 
are oxcciitod with skill, full of artistic feeling, and not running to 
unreasonable length. There is, it must be admitted, next to 
nothing in these pretty descriptions and trifling inoidents, but that 
nothing is pleasantly told. Hear bool( has the further advantage 
of being illustrated by numerous dmwings by Mr. Macquend. y 
They have the air of genuine sketches, nnd fike genuine sketiieej 
sometimes rather want pictorial interest. For example, tht'ee 
hunches of beans dryii^ under the eaves hardly make a picture 
worth putting into a book. But when Mr. MacquoM has some- 
thing tnat deserves to bo called a subject, he .generally treats it 
well, end many of the illustrations might be mcntioiied withpmlse. 
Perhaps among the best are some street scenes in Caudebec and a 
view of the Church of St. Jean near Avranches, in which there is 
a very good effhet of evening light. On the other hand, the views' 
of Dieppe Castle and of Mont 8t. Michel strike us as uusuecessfd, 
particularly the latter, in which there is too much church 
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and too littlo mount* Of course, without standing: on tto 
actual spot from whoneo tho sketch was taken, it la 
imposalhlo to aay positively that Mont St. Michel w^y not 
in some position look like the illustration before us, but tma 
is at any rate not a characteristic rt'pre&entation of it. To 
return to the text, a description of the market women at Dieppe 
will hear quotation, partly as a specimen of Afra. Macquoid’s style, 
and partly for the sake of the crilicistn it contains upon pictorial 
peasants, who are often as unreal us tluur countorjiarts of the stage, 
'^e presume sho iDrers to English avtist.s who, perhfqw to console 
themselves lor the lack of picturosqucncss iu tlieagTicuUmul popii- 
latiou at home, insist on arraying their foreign peasants in impos- 
sibly lino new clothes. Continiiutal painters aro generally content 
with the sober hues of reality 

We go from the Grande Rthj to the Plaoe fJoynlo, or Plaeo du l^rarrlu*. 
Tt is market-day, and there is a most ])ictiiies(jue army of coijiitiyivumen, 
wJh) look as if ’^they all belonged to the sou, they are s.o coarse and hiird- 
featured. 'I’hdr dress in wonderfully ftdl of low-toricd colour, with )ici)uips 
hriglit-coloiiivd wjtton hundkcreliiofs tied ovcrtlicjr lioad'^, uud blue uiid one 
or two black and scurlot striped cikirls. One Avouders whore paiiitcra have 
seen the gaudy hues iu which they sometimes depict Xomian fa'anarit- 
■women. black, dark blue, and a wjrt of greenish grey are ahiUiSt the 
universal colotfrs seen in skirts all over the province; the aprons black, 
grey, Hlao, or blue. In La Haute Noniiiindie the sliorl loose Jacket is Avorn 
by all, and this is alw'ays of black or dark grey stuff. The colour lies in the 
apron.s, or where a bright-coloured square «if cotton is lied ovta the cap. In 
La Bfiss-e Normandie, specially in (lalvadoa and La Manche, Avhero the 
neckerchief is still Avorn across the shoulders in pliice of the jacket, this is 
usually bright-colomed .scarlet or orange niinglml Avith black. The 
indletmes” they Avear for this purpo.-'C co.st often 5/1. or 6s., and are 
treasured for yeaj's, and worn only on jnarket-d.iys and festivels ; but a 
.scarlet petticoat is not often seen. The Nonnans are much too thrifty to 
wear auy but dark-coloured gown.s, utdess indeed it he a l/ivender cotton, 
and this is always of a pale, subdue , <1 tird. It is the Avondcrfiil neatncHS and 
jauntinoss which pervade the whole eo.>.tumo of even the pooi-cst. liom the 
black wooden sabots to the snowy homict de iutfoti, amiIi its Lats^'l a litile on 
one .«.ide, that make, tlie Noniniii peasant so admir.Mhly Miiicd as contrast and 
relief to the quaint rickety wooden house, s an<i luouldcring grey ''lone 
wonders of past times, arming which she lives, the colours <»f her <lress 
always iu hamiony with the surrounding.s ; and the nnii with their blue 
blouses and troubcrs, often faded to grcciiish bin's, Avnh many patches of the 
fiainc colour, but of dlilercnt tint, are just as lianninuous objects a.s the 
womep are. Their f-kins, too, Avann as if the sun had hiinicd his own re- 
flection into them, their vivacious intelligent eves and ready Miiilc, and the, 
intensely^ brightening etl'ect of the pure atmosphere, make them quite salient 
enough Hgiuii.st the aticient, sombre backgrounds ot these picturesque old 
towns — the urti.st need not ilress them up in colours which their natural senso 
of the litnc.sa of things would repudiate. 

AVhon, howevor, wo are told that the Norman poasant-wommi’s 
inatinclivo “ fooling for lituess of cojoiir *’ display h it soil’ not only 
ill her dress, hut iii the riiaimor in whicli she piles up her fruit and 
vegetables on a market day, and that ‘‘ it is pitiful, in the way of 
taste, to visit Oovent (Tiirdon wlitm we come, houit*, and picture to 
oui*solve8 the cHect which a handful of Norman pttasantR would 
have produced with such a wealth of material,” we leel rather dis- 
posed to siriilo at the enlhu.siasni of the aptlior. 'Phe darknes.8 
and dinginess of Covent (larden, contrasted willi tliat ‘^puro atiiio- 
sphoro ” which, us Mrs. Macquoid has horsolf roinarkod, has buch 
an intensely bright ening ellcct,” is, we suspect, the true cause of 
the difleronce, rather than any special faculty which the Norman 
woman possesses for setting olf^* golden oiirrots ’’—an inappropriate 
epithet, hy the way, good bVericli carrots U-ing of a brilliant 
orange-red-— with “snowy turnips,” and “the rich crimson of 
cabbages and radish,” and so forth. All's. Macquoid momover is 
evidently of an enthusiastic nature, ns i.-i slioAvn, for iufttiinoe, 
W'hen she doniesthatthe drawing of the figures oftlio Hay eux Tapestry 
is, as Ml’S. Slulhard U8StvrlH,“ rude and barbarous.” No admiration for 
King William or for (iueen Malihla, supposing her to have bt^eii llio 
artist, could bring ua to think that thedi’awing of the woodouhorsos 
and disjointed warriors of the Tapestry was highly e.\ecuted and 
civilized; and all that Mrs. Alucquoid can find to in its behalf 
is that “it may Ix) incorrect, but it i.s full of spirit,” as if 
spirit and rudeuosa were not perfectly compatible. Wilhniu the Con- 
queror himself— wo mean the real man, not his counterfeit presant- 
ment in the Tapestry — receives almostawe-slrickouadmiratmnfrom 
our author. “We had lieen living so long,” she tells u.s, “iu 
an atraosphoro of ‘ Guillaume lo Conqucranl,’ as the Normans call 
him, wo nad visited so many of the places made famous by his 
exploits, that ho bad become, especially in his own city of Caen, 
a hero to us, and we approacbed the scene of his birth with both 
enthusiasm and reverence.” llero-wor.ship in luoderation may bo 
tolerated, but still wo protest against Mrs. Macquoid preparing her 
readers for “ an atmosphere of ‘ Guillaume lo Conqu6raut,’ ” what- 
ever that may be, and a visit to Falaise, by filling eight pages 
’With a character of the hero extracted from the Ilistoty of the 
Norman Con^ueit, ^ It would surely have been enough for her to 
direct intending visitors to Falaise to prepare themselves by read- 
ing the Norman Conqmt, without lengthening out her own ktok 
in this paste-nnd-aciflsors fiishion. Not content with this, she pie- 
ce^ to give another extract on the same subject— happily a much 
briefer one— re-translated from a French translation of an old 
English chronicle,” and remarks, “It is curious to road this 
pendant to Mr* Freeman’s opiaiou.” To us it seems more curious 
tUt dxe should apparently Know only thi’ough the medium of a 
French translation one of the most often quoted, not to say 
hactoeye d, JW ts of the Chronicles— the famous paasage sum- 
ming up William’s good and evil qualities, how wise and rich 
he was, how “stark” and stiff, and how “he loved the 
high d^r as thqn^h he were their father.” It is stUI 
more curious that she' ehould not We discovered that lier 


extract from the Norman Cm^mU is in part founded on this very 
passage. While visitors lo Falaise ore msule to enter into a 
needlessly deep analysis of the diaracter of the mighty Dtdm 
those who go to Dieppe are told nothing aKjut thn local hero 
whose statue stands In the market-^^plqeie, beyond his name and the 
bare statement that he was “ o famous sailor of Diepjx^,” Duquesno 
no doubt was a much smaller man than William the Conqueror *, 
but still he is worth knowing about, and as ho is not, luce the 
Nornifm Duke, to ho fo\md m every history-book, I’tmders and 
tourists woulil prol>ably have received some information abimt him 
with more gratitude. Iu the account of Arquos and its battle, 
the author quotes undouhtin;,dy the lively epistle said to have 
Ixjon writlcn by IJeury IV. to Cril Ion Hang thyself, bwtvo 
(Jrillon, for wo Lave fought Aiqius without thee.” At Falaise 
Airs. Alflcquoid owns to feiding “indignation against the wise 
disturbers of the beliefs of a lifetime,” who deny that Duke 
William was born in tho present (.‘astle, and refuse to believe in 
the window out of which Robert saw Arlett,e washing liium in the 
beck. We fefir that it will ho equally distressing to her to leaxii 
that Mr. Hayward asserts that Henry's real letter to “Wvo 
(h’ilkiii ” is of a later date than tho afiair at ArqucJ^, and that the 
verMion to Ui found in tho note.s to the Ilmriade^ which i» the one 
she gives, is almost .as much an improvement upon the letter 
quoted by Mr. Hayward as tho famous “Tout est poiriii Ibrs 
I honneiu* ”ifl upon Francis I.’s genuine lettor to his mother. 

Of local legends and myths, which are ahvaw acceptable in a 
guido-book, if only becan.so they imiy wirv'e somewhat to beguile 
tho ilrearincs.s of a wet day in an hotel, Mrs. Macquoid gives a fair 
nuuiber, most oJ‘ which will probably be now to her readen.. 
Wo extract tho bile of the fairy of Argoupos becaust), though 
the legend ia in variou.a forms common enough, there ie a 
certain ingeinuly and ohsi'rvation of everyday life in the device 
liy which, in this version, tho mortal man and his fairy loride are 
sevtu’od : — 

TIu' <'h.atcuu [of Arg4»ng(.*A] vorv pk-turenque, Avith iU quninlly i^hsped 
(oAvoiH uiid its nuwit. ''till full of water. One of the rooms is ealW “tlie 
clumiher of the l^udy,” oud Iherc i** still u ImUttion that wmietimefi the 
fuinous •‘fik*. d*Argout;es” a[»jH'.'ir3 drcivsi'^l iu a white and shining rob®, 
hovering aliout her ancient iibode. . . . ItoLiortd’Avgougos had Avoood a 
luMiutiful fairy, wlio bccMUic bis wile ; sho Avanu'd bim, however, that if he 
ever .«poke (»f death in lior iiroMonce 'ihe should bo. obligod to Ioha’c him. One 
day lie avj.s going to tiikc a ride Aviib her, and she aa'os so long getting ready 
that ho lost patioiu’O, and forgot Iut wonb. 

Bello dtuue," he culled from tho find of the stairs, ** thou wouldst be a 
good messenger lo send iu se.’irch of death, for thou wuuld.st take so long on 
thc' j<iurney.” 

'i'here came in answer one long de.spairi ng Avail, and the fairy disapjx»ared. 
It IS said that, Avlnm sh(‘ has Ixfcn seen slio cries out, *' Death,* death ! ” just 
betbre .she fades oOk of sight. 

Whether tho legend-maker intended to point the moral that wives 
.should not spend too much iimo over tho putting on of apparel, or 
that busbimds should refi'ain from norciistic remarks, does not 
appear. Wo should like also to give tho fine, though rather awfhl, 
legend of Odo Rigault, Archbishop of Rouen, and his covetous 
desire for tho Kings castle of Giiillon ; but it is too long for quota- 
tion, and wo must therefore leiHve our readers to find it for 
thi*n]8elve.s iu Mrs. Macqiioid’s book, where it is told with great 
elfect. 

QUKKNIE.* 

I F good wine needs no bush, does a scrubby branch necss- 
siirily symbolizo a bad brew ? Taking our slaiid on the pro- 
verbial Foot of Hercules and thy Hrick from Habvlon, is it ubsJurd 
to look for a stiiisfactoiy d(jlivery when the sample is amiss? or is 
it that names are not <*xpre8»ivo of tho renlitv of things, and that a 
held beginning may make a good ending P I'liere aro always these 
two Avays of looking at matters, but the exporienco of mankind is 
mostly on the side that pronounces on tlu? temple from the brick, and 
judges of the worth of thu Avholo by the value of tho sample. Apply- 
ing this rule to thc work in hand, tho very title, Qnemiief presages 
weakness and sentimentality. Wo know something of wtiero we 
aro when wo havo to do with a young lady whom all her iiieudg 
conspiro to call hy a certain pet uanio, not naturally and hy mere 
habit, but with that silly simper of intontional appropriateness wJiich 
makes each reiteration a label and an o^bneo* We know that we have- 
to pjirt company with Ufo as it is, and with all that sweetness which 
comes from true simplicity and unconsciousness, when wo get into 
such society us this. Our heroine is sure to be eaten through and 
through with aflectation. She is for ever attitudinizing Wore a 
mental looking-glass, and always deprecating, now tho admira- 
tion of her friends, and now her own virtues. If sho tells her own 
story, as Quoonie does, she is oven more otVensive, letting the reader 
know that she is beautiful, charming, admired, amiable, and so 
forth, with a mock appearance of simplicity which is both irritating 
and unnatural j never confessing her charms with the frank avowal 
of an honest girl who knows hor own value yet is not spoilt by the 
knowledge, nor yet letting them be inferred by such artistic troat- 
luent of her subject as would carry grace and loyoUneas as a necosaary 
sequence. This, then, we shoida say, is the initial fault of 
the intonso afiectation and pretontioupeas of the heroine in her 
very assumption of modesty and simplicity. 

A second &ult is the want of cUsameBS and conoentmtioit of 
purpose in the charaotors, whereby we are always more or 
m a haze as to their feeUnga, and groping blindly after their 
motives* Tbe treatment is what artists cml wooUyi and tke out- 
lines are not ibr the most part suffidently distinct. And where 
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there is aa attempt to make them specially distinct, where there 
has been some amount of stippling? bestowed, then the result is 
disastrona, as in the case of Nellie l)emeric, the birdlike, port, and 
unjjleasant little person — called Jenny Wi'an for love — who is, 
however, meant to be a blight (uid sparkling kind of pocket Venus, 
playful rather than impudent, and amusinjj but not ridiculous. We 
nave no special love for the ** long and lazy ” Captain Kingston 
— Beauty,” as he is called by his friends — who is one of the 
most iusuiierablo fops that ever developed into a decent fellow at 
the end of all things ; but wo scarcely know that he deserved so 
severe n punishnieut as tluit of having this impudent and underbred 
little lady fastened to him for life. 

Nor, though we highly approve of young ladies understanding 
the art and mystery of cooking, and bold that lloury Jiuiids ’’ and 
“sleeves rolled up above the elbow” have a value of tboir own in 
no sense despicable, do wo think it dcsirablo that young oiliceis 
should bo allowed to stmy from the drawing-room into the ]ritch«'ri 
for the purpose of surprising tho young ladies at tlieircako-iiuiking. 
And if they did so far transgTess such ordinary rules of good 
breeding as would obtain in u tradesman s house, wo should ctTrainly 
not think tho girls who presented one of them with a, nijisa of butler 
to boat up, ana another with an apron to tie under his eljin and a 
bowl of eggs to “ whibk,” exactly tho nicest IhiiigH of tlieir sort to 
bo found by diligent search. SVo cannot umbu&tjiud bow oven a 
printer’s re^er could let such a silly and vulgar scene as this in the 
kitchen pass unchallenged; or in what scliool of coiuontioimlisni, 
or unconventionalism, llie author of (lupniia can ha^'e gruduatetl 
to imagine a social absurdity so monstrous possible in any 
circumstances whatever. Tho whole of tho chapi<‘r ought to bo 
omitted. It is a farrago of KillinesB and -vulgarity througbouL; 
beginning with tho slightly ill-natuivJ episode of slHter JSopbia’s 
essay, the reading of which is somewhat marred by the presence 
of little Davie, young enough to be pinclied on his scarlet legs,” 
to coll bother “boser,” thing “ sing, and to play at making a jiest 
and laying eggs in a tree, but old enough to AviuK Avith his loft eyo 
and to say to his sister Queenie, “ IJu 1 ha! my lady! Then, 
next time, do you leave a ftdloAv’s calves alone ; going on to this 
impossible scene in the kitchen, Avbcre two young (dllrers, scarcely 
knoAvn, como down to surprise tho young ladies of the, house, and 
ai'o received ns Dickons would not haAe made c\cn Jemima Evans 
iweive her accepted young man ; and ending in tho all but 
acknowledged love of Queenie and JTarvey (Ji-ulmm on what 
cannot have been more than tho fourth time of lucoling. But 
this is p**rhiipa not to be Avonderod at, se/‘ing that on tlie lirst 
introduction no squeezes her hand when he wishes her good- 
night, in consequence of Avhich she ftvlls .t a^ p “AAilh feelings of 
pleasure for what the day had brought forliv, mixed Avith doubt ful 
self-dissatisfaction, yet shy gla<lncss”; on the second she >!i.nvs 
her jo<alougy of a young married woman, n/»d “the corners of Jicr 
mouth droop” as she sees him carried olf by tliis“mau-eater*’ to a 
safe distance; while on the third tlu^y shnlce hands oxer their 
compact to bo always “ Mends” — which means lovera — and he teJls 
her that hissistei’s don’t earo “ a nip ” for him, and that he is poor, 
which makes “ a cold Avhite mist ” to seem “ to cr(‘('|) up from tho 
Lorizoti of her mirtd, hiding out and xeilmg the gay, golden 
pinnacles of an airy castle, Avhich was never built in In rimaginaljon 
and yet Avas there.” 

Wo nowhore see tho efTecta of the redundancy of women jiioro 
strikingly than in certain novels. The fieilityAvithwliich the heroines 
fall in love, and tho frunlmcss of their Hidl-aurrender, is simply 
amazing to people Avhoao ideal of maidenhood includes pride, and 
with whom reticence is one of tho sweetest feminine charms, llero 
is Queenie, a tall girl Avith grey eyes, nud a certtiiu assumption 
of B(df-conlrol as a quality to be encouraged aud made inueh of, 
down at tho feet of Harvey Graham on a lirst intervicAv. A ml 
she has not t3ven the poor excuse of tenacity to R'dej.‘m her haste 
and make her sudden passion rospectablo in tlie retrospect. She 
falls in lovo with Harvey Graham, but sho falls in love also with 
Dudley Wva erne, and is so confused and uncertain in her feelings 
that, wheii Dudley makes loAcs to her, she cannot Kiy which sho 
likes the better of the two, but only wishes that she liad seen him 
first. AVo do not eay that thi.s is not human imtiu’e. "Wo <laro 
say it is— Jiuinan natimi of emphatically a very common type — 
but it is not Avhat wo expect from a heroine with tho siiggealKo 
name of (Queenie, one Avlio might have been presumed at lca.st 
to have known h(‘r oavii mind so much aa to be able to say 
which man it was she loved and which of tho two sho dcvsirod to 
marry. 

If Harvey Graham is only a bluc-iiyod, hoiicst-heortod, swcot- 
voiced man, Dudley \Vy verne is all this in Jiis own way and some- 
thing more. His guns are of heavier intellectual metal than his 
friend 8 ; very heavy metal indeed when he does “blaze away,” as 
coam'-natured Uncle Alick calls it. Once the convorsalion drifts 
into the very depths of speculation, when Dudley asserts that all 
animals will have another existence to compensate them for 
the uiisery they undergo through man’s sin in this. But when he 
is pinned to tho example of mites in cheese, ho makes, we think, 
a scarcely honest retreat by saying, “Oh 1 their creation is the 
effect of civilization. In our luture state I should imagine no 
cheese, no mites,” We extract Queenie Demoric’s ansAver, pro- 
mising, however, that this is not the way in w'hich the young 
lady nsually talks, and that her bold dive into deep waters 
comes upon us therefore with a sense of strain and incongruity by 
DO moans advantageous to the artistic merit of tho book 

** If you admit that any form of anuual life hoa had its distinct origin sinco 
the erestion, you open a door at once to the auppgsitioii that there may also 


have been several, instead of one single, great primal centre of creation,” 

I rejoin, in |H.rplexity, li'.ni^lixiug him sternly with my grey eyes. *• And 
.since fossils show marks of disease and death ages man’s creation, 

Avhy shonld later aninnils alone be rccompcnHod ? ” 

As the conversation proceeds, we come upon tho following playful 
badinage, wliich wc give aa a specimen or the humour and descrip- 
tive powers of the author : — 

“Women .always are so fearful of stepping out of the beaten track in these 
matt«Ts,” rciniirkH Se»p]iy. 

Might get into a (unigmire,” interrupts the*, audacious Dudley. “ They 
di.striHt thf-ir own [)o\vi'rs — .ind quite rightly too.” r 

“ Wliih) mrn are oviTwfrningly flclf-eonlulcut,” I retovt, “and ‘fools rush 
in where women fear to trend.’ ” 

“Oh I nngels, angels. You limy have the fall lienefit of the quotation,” 
fxcluira all the mule litx in full cry, with the most impertinently patronizing 
tom*. 

What an iinconifnrtfihle idea of future h.‘q»y)in('s«i you all .seem to etiior- 
tain,” oh‘<^*i*ves ( irrnld Torh<*s, liko Agag, tlolicately. lie is seated stiffly 
iipouhi.s puektM-li.niilUv n hief, with oulistri tclied legs, and an air of extreme 
discomfort — tliLs unefnl nrtn ie being so placed to protect, his nether garments 
from chiinco injuiy, and Iih own precious jxirson from any pos-sihle h.*inu 
arising from the damp of his lately wavc-waslied .scat. “Be off, uniinrd 1 ” 
he cxelaini.s, all of jj sudden, with such force tlmt we all start. “ Dog, may ^ 
you never he resurrected ! ” lin rontinues rapidly, addressing Shot, the old 
red setter, who is eomUntiihly scratching and shaking Ivirilsolf on a rock 
l)e.«.khi 4Mir much distressed friend; or, if you ore, at 1 wist (*oine alone, ami 

— don't, I hesf iL-h of yon, invite any of your small friends on a visit.” 
lleie hi.s vehement ultcrn'iee drops info one of painful entreaty, 08 ho 
struggles with apjiaicnt c.'coi tion to remove hiin.self from Ills uneomfortablo 
position. 

Among the cliar.ictori.slic.s of style to wliich we would take ex- 
ceptiou, we find, in the tire! phici*, an unii<*ci'!'tJ:n*y amount of current 
slang; in tho s<Mn)nd, a habit of calling luuiioa not of a choice or 
complimentary dt'seription. One worthy nuvs, “Ho has got some 
bmiiid in his liuml, iKd more drawing-room balderdash, like those 
other Iavo gi-Lnning nitu uinpoops,” Avliich may bo middle-class 
English, but is nut Piuli.imontary. August, too, ns “synonoinuus 
(i>7c)Avith gruiiso,” may be a correct tnbiihilion of men’s thoughts, 
but Avo think avo have a right to object to the .'spelling, and to a.sk 
that wriUirs hlinll not msdai their oavu dictionnries. A goritlmniin 
making lovo Hpitofiilly ralhor than londorly, comparing his fair 
enslaver to “ Ninon do 1’ Kudos, avIio could lovo truly for two mouth.^i, 
Avhich to her wns an ago,” “a snoer spoiling his handsome face ” 
as ho speaks, while the lady, avIio is no other timn (Queenie herself, 
thu.s Uandving doubtful phnises with Dudley AVyverno, “ lla.du'S 
badi a look iir^ di.-djinful aa hia oAvn,” and gives as lier “mocking 
auswor, delivered willi all tho cool raillery .^sho can muster, 

* Lp plus M)UV«Mlt, lo plus SdUVt nt, 
r)t* IIP sms i);is ])Oui Ic M'uliniput,’ ” 

seems lo us to make a hcpiio more than (juestionable on the score of 
true/ reliiiemc‘nt. Also an ollicer asking fi. ludy if she dues ni't 
think a certfiin rm’o “ ratlier a rotten idlair ” and furliier ronlicling i 
to her that wJien he “saw lila coming to the front lu*. vnslied down 
and shot a book-maker for a i>ony,” answering her InjAvildcrcd look 
wdt]i“()h! you're mit lip to the dodge,” with men* to tho same 
purpose, are surely ht range word.s for the ordinary Jihiglisii gentle- 
man to use when addre,ssiiur tlu* ordinary English gentlewoman. 

But Ave are quite reiuly to admit that novd' jis have po.^Jsession of a 
class of creatures not to Ix) found out of their pages, and tliat 
wimt Avould be outrageous in ii real t.a’av\ing-rouiu passes muster 
readily in a lictitious one. 

As for tho story of (^I'rrrnc, nx)‘hing can well be thinner. It is 
sinijdy the history of Jiow a girl falls in love Avilli one man at one 
time and Avilli another man at another lime, heedless of the good 
old lulago about being off with the old lovo before being on with 
the new; hoAv tho first man dies so that the course may be left 
dear IVir the sccoml, and how avo are to .*<uppo.se that tho marriago 
did really take place “ to-morrow,” hoping tluit Dudley never 
al'tervvard.s renro.adipd his Queenie Avi I h tliat episode of Harvey 
Graham, but, 1 no wing Avhat men are, afraid that be Avould do so 
Avlu'Q bilious and i-ross. Wo cannot but think that it must have 
taken up a good deal of time Avliich might have been better em- 
ployed, and that it must hii\e cost a Bum of money for which it 
might have been pos.sible to find better uses, to Avrite all this in 
three volumes, and, having written it, to present it printed to the 
public. 


MlNOIi NOTICKS. 

I f 

A t this sombre season the thoughts of many persons turn with 
instinctive longing to the bright skies aud sunny Avarmth of 
the South, and there is a general iiiglit thither from motives of 
pleasure, or too often of sad necc.‘’sity. It would be difficult to 
find a more useful or agreeable companion on such an expedition, 
whether underttiken in reality or in fancy, than Dr. Bennot’s book 
which in tho course of successive editions lias grown from a little 
essay into a respectable volume embodying the experience of fifteen 
winters and springs passed on the shores of tho Meditemnean. 

Dr. Beunet writes not merely as a doctor, but as a traveller and 
man of H>e world, and his scientific observations are varied by r 
picturesque glimpses of the country and the people as ho moves 
about. Gratitude compels him to give the palm to Mqntone above 
all other sanitary stations, for its delightful climate restored him 
to health at a veiy critical time, and ho always feels bettor there 
than anywhere else. Ho still adheres to his opinion that 
there is no better winter climate than that of the more shol- 

• fnnier and Spring on the SltoreB of the Mediterranean^ By J, H. 
Beunet, M,D. London : J. & A. Churchill. 
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towd redone of the Western Riviera, but hie personal pre- 
ference need not be accepted as an absolute dofjma, and he takes 
care to jive an equaTly full occimnt of the other resorts of invalids. 
He finds that were are two kinds of winter climate in the 
Mediterranean ; one mild and dry, on its north shores g^orally, 
and more ©specially the Western Genoese Riviera, and the East 
coast of ^ain ; and the other, mild and moist, on the vVcst and 
South. Palermo, though its mean winter temporaturo is higher 
by some degrees than that of the Riviem, is pronounced to be 
lusher moist and relaxing. In Algeria also, though the winter 
nights ore warmer than on the Northern const of the Meditcnanean, 
and the summer heat intense, there is more rain and more atmo- 
spheric moisture. Of course where invalids are concerned other 
'‘Considerations besides those ofclimnte must he seriously cousidei'ed. 
It is necessary that they should bo provided with the sort of ac- 
commodation which is essential to their refjuirements, find in this 
respect the older and more matured setllenieiits have natupfllly an 
important advantage. , The expense of living at Mentone has quite 
doubled since Rr. Joennet first wont there, and is now as high ns 
4 at Nice or Cannes. The reason of this is, however, that the 
moxkets are now much better supplied and tlie standard of living 
more luxurious. On the other hand, Corsica, tliougli described n.s 
a most enjoyable and fascinating country, is still aoinewh.it 
backwni’d in regard to comfort. The condition of Ajaccio, 
however, seems to be improving, and tho.se who go there get at 
least as good a climate — it is of the same mild, moi^t kind— as that 
of Algeria, without having to go so far for it. Dr. Beniiet, we 
observe, has a good word to say for lliaiTitz, tlie character of which 
is perhaps scai;cely understood. Persons who vi.sit it in the glare 
of summer natiually find tlie heat oppre.s.'-lve, but during the 
winter the atmosphere is very agreeablo, and the pJaci; lias tJien 
also the further recommendation of being comparatively cheap. 
Diamtz, from its exposed situation, is obviomsly not suited for 
cases of severe disease ; hut there must, Dr. lleimet tliinks. ho many 
cases in which the sunshine and mild teniptu’ature of the South- 
Western const of hVance may he suilleienl. At Arcaclum tlie pine 
woods of course add to the beauty of the sceiKi, and supply a 
more slieltered situation. 

We have seldoin met with so vivid and interesting a piidurc of 
a settler’s life in a wild country as that which iMr. Iveuuaway li:is 
given us in this little volume*. * lie has not attempted to write a 
connected naiTaiive, but has just jotted (hjwn renuiil-abk* incident.s 
and experiences in a plain, business-like, way, w'l'iiout any eilbrt at 
literary efl'ect, if we except some snatches of verse with which ho 
cboerod his solitude. I'erluips the highi'st praise that can be 
bestoNved on the work is to say {hat it ol'icn reminds us of 
Mobinson Cnma by its graphic simplicity of detail. Inde(Hl 
HFr. Kennaway would «5ccm to have a good deal <if the chm-acter 
’ of the famous explorer in hi.s own composition. It must not he 
supposed that Crusts is full of terrible and exciting adventures. 
Tho writer and his brother went out in 1851 U> the Mid<lle 
Island of Now Zealand to try their fortune in sheiq)- 
fanning, in which they appear to have been very eucoessful ; 
and their solitary and hihoriou.s life, tho shifts they were ])iit 
to, and the hardships Ihuy had to imdeigo, their rcverso.s and 
triumphs, are told in a plain, straightforwai’d, and iinproteudiBg 
manner. There is no attempt to disguise tin* hard jn'ost? of colonial 
■existence, or to inve.‘»t sheep-driving Avilh an air of romantic 
interest. Wo are made to feel the w eariness and monotony of tho 
life, its coarso drudgery, and incessant anxieties; and at the samo 
time we catch tho spirit of the settlers, and can undeiviaiid the 
sense of satisfaction and even exliilarutiun which goes with such 
sturdy, earnest work. What is involved in driving a Jlock of a 
thousand sheep for throe wcelcs across a broken and unknown 
oountry may be gathered from the chapter entitled “ On the I loud.” 
Colonial sheep, w© have to be reminded, are not as lOngli.sh sbeep. 
Thougli tolerably well bred, they ai'o Indf wild, unmanogeablo 
animms, accustomed to roam over great tracts of open country,- 
billowing no one to approach them within half a mile, mid breaking 
«way at full gallop, and trying the mettle of good dogs to head 
them. A nd these are the sort of animals which havo to bo got 
somehow or bther over sleep hills, through long stretches of plains, 
and across foaming torrents. A case is mentioned in wdiich threo 
days were spent in trying to get threo hundred sheep across a 
mpid river, the two shepherds in charge having finally to carry 
tho sheep over bodllv in naire, on horseback. Un one occasion tho 
author’s party had their nut burnt and nearly all their provisions 
destroyed while camping out with sheep, and, while tho re.st wont 
oif for firesh stores, he dud a companion had to pass forty-six days 
on tho spot by themselves, sleeping on the ground in bitter winter 
weather, in hail, frost, andsnoiv, with short rations of broad, weak 
ten, and mutton, and all the while distracted by the perveme 
wanderings of the sheep. Towards the end of this t.ime.eveu tho 
flour and tea failed, and they had to drink a nauseous concoction 
from the twigs of a small shrub, manuka, to wash down tho scraps 
of frozen mutton, firewood being also very scarce. Verhaps the 
^most stirring passage in the book is the description of Eire j 
against Fire.” Hie parched gross of the neighbourmg country had 
caught fire, and tho wave of flame could bo seen rapidly rolling 
towards their sheep-runs. Tho only chance of escape was to cut 
off the fire by burning off a belt of grass Ixjtween two rivers, 
which, however, involved the risk of their own fire getting beyond 
their control among the jungle, and devouring the flocks it was 
intended to protect. The attempt, however, was successful. This 

* CrwU i a Esra *dwt By Lauicneo J. I^naway. 
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and other incidents of sheep-farming and sheep-driving, together 
with long exploring rides, are described in a simple, animated 
way that brings the kind of life distinctly before ua. It , should 
ho adde4l that Mr. Kennaway gives a cneerful account of tho 
present condition of the part or New Zealand with which ho 'is 
best acquainted. 

Mr. Blair, who is an Executive Engineer^ in the Indian Public 
Works Department, is anxious that people m this country should 
clearly understand tho very serious and complicated diifieultieB 
which suiTound the problem of dealing wiUi Indian liimines.* 
These disastrous tjvents, as he points out, are not mere exceptional 
and isoLili*,d phenomena. The causes which bring them about are 
always more or loss actiyely in operation ; and it is consequently 
necessary to take especial care that, in providing a renufdy for the 
evils of the moment, notliing in dtme to sow tho seed of worse 
evils in the futim;. -Mr. J 51 air gives a brief and useful review of 
the groat faminos which have at clifi'erent times occurred in India, 
and also some statislical tables, in which tho results ore ex* 
liibitod ill a distinct and impress, ive form. His general conclusion 
is that while diix^ct relief to the starving people during a famine 
is indispeni*ablc, tho great object should be to push on preventive 
works, so that the nece-ssity for direct relii‘f may be gradually 
dimiui.slK‘d — ti conclii.Hion which, though not particularly original, 
is none the less sound. -Mr. Blair makes one remark which cer- 
tainly deserves nitontion, and that is that there is an obvious 
danger in trusting to the operation nf tlielaw.sof political economy 
in a country where the customs and prejudices of tho people tend 
to neutralize or coiinteract them. 

jMr. Iilassic has reprinted from Iho British Medical Journal a 
series of jiapers f which present a veiy dear and conciso view of 
tile chief sauilarv rcquireim-nts of a w'hoJesonie dwelling. The 
work, we are told, is intended for the use of otlicers of hoaltli, ar- 
ehiteels, builders, and honsdioldors. It need hardly be said, however, 
that it will not eunble a householder to di-spenso with professionul 
assistance, and to take upon himself tho direction of the operations 
which niav b(j nci-essury to 8«*i his house to rights. Its chief u so 
ns far ns tlu*. householder is concerned will be to make bfm 
supremely uncomfortnble, and to impress upon him a melancholy 
peU8»‘ of Ilia own utter helph-ssness. It will touch him that 
111 ysterioub and unseem dangers lurk on every side; that, for any- 
thing he knows, the clrninage of his house may bo so contrived a.s 
to poison the, nir and taint tlic water, that pipes and ti’iips and 
cistfi-us nii^ all ooiispiriiig ngninst the health nnd livce of libs 
fumily, nml that scamped walls and rotten foundations arc also 
doing their part to genontlo tlnmp nnd fever. What can an 
(U’diiiary housidi^lder know about tho hidden arrangements of his* 
bouse f As u rule, lie takes them on trust, on tlic assurance of 
tho himlloj-d or huikler that everything is all right, and loams only 
by pad experieneo the perils to w'liieb he isexpo.sed. Such works as 
^ir. i')iis.>ies w'ill at least do good ser\iee in creating an active and 
resolute public opinion on the subject. I'he only way in which 
hoiuehi»hk‘rs can protect tliem.s(*l\o.s i,s by insisting on tlu* proiluc- 
tion of detailed plans, and gi ttiug them checked by a competent 
prof(-h.*«ionsil ju rsou; but before people will take this trouble they 
miast be thoroughly alarmed. 

'I'bc frog has sutl'ered so jimch in the interests of science that it 
is only fair that science should make some return to tlio iVog. 
Accordingdy, in an interubting little Ireatiset, Mr. yt. Geoi’ge 
Mivurt exalts tlie common frog as one of tho most wonderful of 
auLimils ; and so undoiibtetlly it is. .since, beginning existence ■with 
tho organization of a fish, it undergoes a remarkabhiiuelamoiqvhows 
and becomes an air-breathing qiirt(lvu])e.d, oapabh) of easy and rapid 
movement over tho groutul. Thu slructuro of man himself nmy 
almost bo said to bo simple and commonplace compiu-ed with that 
of the frog, wliich presents relationehjp.s of analogy or afiinity to 
very ditihreiit animals, such as fishes, serpents, tortoises, and croco- 
diles, a.s well a.H to tlio human .system. Mr. Mivai-t is thereforo 
justified in saying that there is probably no other existing animal 
which is so i-eplele with scientific iutere-st of the highest kind. 
Mr. Mivart’s views on the various biological problems which are 
incidentally pr(*,senled in the eourso of this study may be anticipated 
from tho side he has alnijidy taken on such que8tion.s. lie suggests 
that if new forms of life,^iew species, arise from time to time 
through congenital variations, such forms may have arisen through 
tho evolutions of implantod ]Kdeulialities definite in imlure, or, in 
other words, by ‘‘ specific genesis.” The illuslrations of this little 
volume are profuse and excellent. 

Mr. Kaufmann’s Socialism § is in more ways than one an 
unsati.bfaclory work, in the first plaiie it i.s inipo-Hsible to 
know how far it is hi.s own composition and how fur it is 
boiTowed from the German work by Dr. Schalllo on which it is 
hone.stly enough acknowledged on the title-page to be founded. 
It is described in the preface ns ‘‘ a popularized epitome ” of the 
latter, “with additions and alteratious to adapt it for English 
readers,” but, as the ‘‘additions and alterations” are not spe- 
cified, there is a constant uncertainty as to what is Mr. 
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Kaufmann’i! and wh»t is Dr. Scha tile’s. UnA»rtimate!y, too, tho 
process of adaptation for English readers does not include 
tranajaition into smooth and iutelligiblo English. The work 
is dUdgured by the alwurd bastjyd jargon of ' Continental 
cllulata^s and fanatics. AV(3 j\ ad of ctjngulatod labour,^’ capi- 
talism/’ “ mdividualifem,” “ jnercantiliat*!/’ solidarity /' “economic 
federalism/^ And what is to bo auid of such a eonteore as this: — 
have not yet Iwtju able to point to a nioderu positive 
sodalijun which would urn hr a pystoni of Lccumonical commerce 
dia|Hmse altogether with capitalism.’* A conspicuous weakuiMS in 
tho book is the oAtravagaiit impoitaneo atlacliod to the wild rhap- 
sodiea of the Lasualles und iVlarxos ; but it Junst not bo .suj»p(»'i^d 
that their opinions fire adopted. The general Uuie in which lli« 
righU of pro^ierty are dibcussed is senaiblo'cnough. The result of 
a tiretkiiue examination of a j^etit amount of wordy rubbisii is to 
eatahliah in the main the familiar conventional conclu^ionH. It is 
a relief at last to (ind that ‘‘ tho way to .a tnie social rcrona does 
not lead over the ruins of existing ca])itslisni/’ 

Mr. liichord Lewis, tho Secictiiry of tho IJoyal Xational Life- 
boat Institution, has compiled from tho ample mnkTiiils .st his 
coinmuikl an intorostiug and useful history of ilu* hfeboat and 
of the motisurcs which have boon tukeii to cvtoual its use along our 
coasts. It is a curious circumstance that iho Ijrst lifoboat should 
have been invented by a l.'indsnmii wlio liud always lived away 
from the fica, and had bad no personal I'xperieiico of the pcrila 
against which ho was anxious to provide a safeguard. This was 
Lionel Lukin, .a native of Durimow, and iiltorwards a coach- 
buildor in Long Aero. The buoyancy of his boat was seenrod by 
a projecting gunwale of coil: wiiich was jul.h'd to its upper frame, 
and a liollow, watei'-tighl. eomparlment at tho bultoiu of the h)aL 
The design was patented in 1755, but attracted little attentinu. 
Eoui' y (Him afterwards a ship w'lis wrecked at the mouth of tho 
l^’no in the presence of thousands of people, wlio saw the crew 
drop otf one by one from the rigging, and yet were unable to 
afford them any assistance from tho want of a tout that could live 
on such a rough sea. Tliis distressing spectacle matiirally made a 
deftp impression, and it. was ivsolvod to olfer ])reminms for the best 
model of a lifeboat. Mr. (Ircathead, a local bout-builder, won the 
prizo with a boat the ketd of which was ciirveMl instead of straight, 
and w’hicli was made buoyant witli cork. She had no me.ins of 
ireeing bersclf of water or of sclf-righliiig if uj!k* 1 . (Irealhead’vS 
boat rendered imel’ul seiwice, and hi* was rewarded by a I’ar- 
Uamentary grant of t,20o/., but somehow ibo interest in lifeboats 
lan^uiehed. Even when the suljject w.as t;iken unbs the Xatkaial 
Lifeboat l.nstitiito, which was established in 1824, the htimiiliia 
which waft then applied hud only a teoiporarv elfeet, and for 
many years lifeboat work was Ciuried on lu a vi ry ieeble and iitful 
way ill consequence of the >vant of funds. Tho lute DuLe of 
Northumberhind seems to have inspired now' life into the Insli- 
tutiuu, und its recent history h.u ft ])eeu one of great act i\ily and 
SQCCe.ss. Along the seaboard of JOngland and Wjiles, 2,000 
miles in ex tent, tho Inatitulioii has now itSi lifeboats; on the 
Scotch coa.**!, 1,500 mih's, .30 bouts; und on the Irieii coast, 
1,400 miles, 31 boats, (livut improiemenls luvo also been made 
in the ohar.iclcr jf llni boats, in regard to > el f-di. ^charge of water, 
fitability, fielf-righting^ and so on. (.)tily a. small minority of the 
Institution's b(»at8 do not pofeeiess the quulity of self-iighting. Mr. 
Lewis discusses the question of the privet ica bilily if using >-tL*am in 
lifeboats, but fearft that the dillieultics are insurmuuiilable. A 
lifeboat hiia often tube couwxedover a Uat shore, covered xvilli 
heaxy surf, fonniug perhaps a coiitiimons mass of brokf'ii water for 
a mile or so from fchoiv, and in deeper water it is liable to e\- 
trenudy violent motion, being sometimes throwm into an almost 
vertical position. Under these circumbtano<*s, it wamkl bo scarcely 
possible to lillbrd eullicient protection to tho lire of tho etcam- 
ongino toproxeiit it from being o.xtijiguished, while at the same time 
piusorving tho necessary draught of ak and corvenient access to 
iho tiro by the engineer. Mr. Lewis s conclusion is iJiat nn open 
boat with stout oai\ft is the aafest form that cun be adopttxl. Uis 
work, it should be mentioned, is iiluhtraU'd with woodcuts of a 
superior diameter and diagrams. 

Mr. Zellcrt w’as one of iStniua/s pupils, lived for sovenil tears 
imder the same roof with him, and afterwaj-ds kept up an intimacy 
with him to tho time of his death. Ho has also had the opportu- 
nity of exuininijig his friend’s correspondence au'l private lecorda 
ofhislii’e. I'roin these materials he apparently in lends to write 
a complete life of JStrauss. 'riie present volume is offered, not as 
“a Ihuahed picture, but as a. preliminary sketch audit h, in 
fact, chiftly devoted to an analysis of Strauss’s published works. 
Tho information which it aftords as to his personal history and 
character is rather meagre and disappomting ; but perhaps tliore 
was little in tho external circumstances of tho philosopher to excite 
interest, flis father was a retail shopkeeper, with a taste for 
mysticiam and pootiy, who neglected his busim^s, and xvaa often 
rather rude to hia customers. The mother was a shrewd, cheerful, 
practical woman, and strongly inclined to rationalism on religiou.s 
Biibjecta; and the son took chielly after his luothor. One of his 
earnest tOiUihera Nvae Professor Baur, the founder of the Tubingen 
School, who oxercisoda deep and permanent influence on his mind. 
It appears also that ho passed through the .school of Sclileiormacher 
before he found hia centre of gravity in that of Hegel. After dis- 
tinguishing himself at the University, iStrausa was appointed 

, • BUiory of the Lifeboat and its Work. By Richard Lewis, With 
lUufttratioiis* London : MaomiUan & Co. 

f Bavid Friedrich Strauss in his Life and Writings. By Edward Zeller. 
Attthorl^ Traoslatiou. With a Portrait. London : Smith, Elder, & Qo« 


deputy to a counti*y miuietor not far ton bid luUltia town^ 
Ludw'igsburg. lie is said to have been popnlar as a praacheart 
but in a very short time ho was recalled to aeadeinkid duties* 
Soon, liowcver, he discontinued this kind of, work too, in 
order to ik'voto himself to his “Life of Jesus.” It was pub- 
lished in 1835, and in a few years passed through numerous 
editions. This succefts led Stmuas to devote liiins^ bencefortb 
exclusively to literature. Indeed the feelings excited by his 
during boolc rendered it liopoless for him to expect olHcial 
incnt. Even the frcc-thinidng Government of Ziirich, xvhichTO 
1839 offered him the ProlCBsorHhip of Theologv, was obliged by 
excitement which waft prcaliiccd to cancel ine appointment. At 
this period his outward appearance corresponded but little \vilh 
the conception which most of Lis readers prcibably formed of him. 

The delicate liiie-s of his youthful countenance, the slight bend of 
the head, und tho coutciiqdalivo downcast ovo gave, we are told, 
an impreasion of almost girlish shynesfl. In 1848 Strvuisa was 
eleck'd a meiribur of the VViirtemberg Diet, but noon found him- 
self in conflict xvitb piqmlar views, und the attacks of tlie Kadicals 
compelled him to resign. “ If," ho .said, “ I have only to chuvwjt^ ^ 
between llio iie«[>otisiri (»f tho prince and tliat of tho masses. 1 am 
unhoHilalingly in favour of tho former." Strauss W'os mank^d in 
1842 to a well-known singer .and actress, by whom ho had two 
children; but tlic marriage did. not turn out happily, and a 
sepfiralion took pl.aee at live end of live years. 

It appi'iirs from tho j)n!faco to tho “ I’onianot^ of Acadia " * that 
during tho enforced loisuie wdiich ho himself was accustomed to 
call his “ Iwiligljl.,” Mr.Uliiirlea Ivnight .aunieed himself by cidlooting 
iiuiterials for a kilc lomaled on tho early history of Nova Hcotia. Ho 
only went so far, however, as to wlvotch out the plot and tho prin- 
cipal characters ; and two members of hie family, a dauglitei* and 
graud-daiighter, have now endeavoured to till in the oullinos and 
eoriipleto the- narrative. A composition of this kind could scui'Cely 
1)0 .satisfactory, and it is evident that its publication has Wn 
dictated rather by love than discretion. It is impo.ssible to imagine 
a more shadowy and uninteresting tale. 

IMr. Quaritch'fl Catalogue t twa-V bo justly described as tho great 
book of the .season ; indeed its only rival in gi’eatnew* is the Post 
Ojjivv Dinvtonj. It contains some two thousjuul pages of closidy 
printed matter, with a cai'cful index; and, apart from the imme- 
di.ate [uirpose for which it is issued, it has a permanent vMue as a 
work ol' rt*ier«‘nct). 

Mr. James (vreenwood presents himself once more in the cha- 
racter of “ono whose dciiglit it is to do his humble cmlcavoui* 
toward.s exposing and extirpating sockil abuses and tho.«io hule- 
and-cunier evils wliicb afliict .society. ’ The MtUis of jAm(km\ 
is a reprint of urti(*h*ft which ha\t» appeared in various noWftj)apers, 
and xvhich Mr. Greenwood tldnks huvn not received “ the ameumt 
of consideration ” whieh they deserved. As the account of the ^ 
my.slerious mau-and-dog light is not reproduced in iLLs collec'lioii, 
it may be pix'suined tlniL the author tliiiilis it ha.R already secured 
adequate uttenlion. It is .a pity, how’ever, that it W'us not added 
in order to complete the book. Tho reader would then have had 
before him the natural climax of that highly artilichi.! .sLxle of 
xvri ting, persistent practice in whieh at lu-st iurJws it impossible 
for the wiiter to dhstinguisli in his own compo.ftition8 between fact 
.and liction. In tho presimt volume there is a paper called “ At 
tho I’urnspit, (junker's Alley,” wdiich may lie regarded as ,a flrst 
sketch of the subjoct which w.is afterw.ards so powerfully do- 
X eloped by Mr. Greenwood’s broodi.'i^' iuiugiuation. 

The reproduction of Lord Lytton^v work on “England and tho 
Engli^li " ^ is cliielly inlerestiiJg,iUJt so much for the light which it 
throw. s nil Iho .state of England at the time when it was writt43n,as 
for tho illust ration it gives of tho youthful opinions of the writer. 
Tho book WHB origiually published in 1833, when the author was Mr. 
Biilwer, and a romantic and impetuous advocate of popular rights. 

He resented the haugliliuess and exelusivonoss of tue orifltocracy, 
and he wus equally repelled by the vulgar coai'senew of themercau- 
tilo middle class. In tho masses alone, he discovered real generosity 
and openness of mind, and he looked to their influence as a whole- 
some checit on the corni})tions of the State. It is aignifleant, 
how ever, that Iladical seiitiment did not stand in the way of what 
were pnaclically very Conservative conclusions. For instance, 
though tho people nixi to have a large power in olocting the Goveri^ 
meut, this is on the as.ftuiued condition that tho Governmout is to be 
in advance of tho people, luid to [)nss laws for thern^ not to loceive f 
oil law from them. Again, despicable and mischievous as the 
tocracy may be, it is to be regamwd as an unavoiiiable evil, wliieh, if 
supprc.ftsud in one form, would be sure to spring up againinanother^ 
and the House of Lords is, therefore, to left staxuling. On ih» 
whole, Mr. Bulwer’s political criticisnis sti‘ike one as rather crude 
und capricious, although thei'e is undoubtedly a good deedof common 
sense mingled with epigram and ptirodox. ithe Uterary style of the 
book is loose and verDoae, and the capital letters eve groteSQuely 
profuse. “ Art,’’ we are assured^ ift the rosult of inquiry into ikt 
Jleautiful, Science into that of the True,” and w ostist ia ' 
warned tlial he must “ image forth something Wyond the VisUda 
and Diurnal,” The sketches of charoi^ter wluoh are interspeoiii 

* A Bimance of ficadia Two Centuries Ago, Frpni a Sketch by thslatS 
Cluiiies Knight. 3 vols. London : Sampson Low & Co. 
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indicate flatirical fbrce ; hut, on the whole, it can hardly be wondered 
at that people did not discover from such a work that the writer was 
a great genius, or that in his lifetime it should have felto into 
an oblivion from which he prudently abstained from rescuing it. 
Whether it was worth while to reprint it now may reasonably 
be doubted* 

Many of those who are already familiar with Blake’s poems will 
welcome a new edition and others wiU bo glad ol an oppor- 
tunity of making ocquaintanco with thorn. Whatever may bo 
thought as to Blade’s sonity—and there can be no doubt that he 
had at least tiio taint of occasional madness— it ia impcwaible not to 
admire the daring yet delicate imagination, the exquisite freshness 
imd simplicity of expression, and the tender ByrnpiiUiy which 
nark his poems. Some of the pieces in this collection are pub- 
lished for the first time, and Mr. Koasotti’s preface gives a minute 
account of Blake’s personal history. 
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3 Snlt SiKMins, gill Uiwis 

1 Alustord Spuim, giU bowl 

1 pair of Sugar Tonga 

1 Fair of Flidi Camrs 

1 Butter Kiiito 
1 Soup Ladle 
1 Sugar Sl^'r 

Total 

Any Arllclo to be bad singly at tho same Prim An Oak Cheat to wnliia tlto aboito, «id a 
relative number of Knives, fte., X3 llkt. A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattoiu t 
TablcSpoonsandFork*, £1 3a. perdoa. iWwcrt.Hs. TiaS 



Spmni, 111. 


Ter(im(rCoflWsett,''i'J^^ oiTwlijto.Mptai, a Ids, 

JJo. Blcctro-flllvi'r on Ntokel, XIU to £31. , 

Dish CoveivRlcoiro-Silvcr on Nickel Set of Fpiu', plala Ivteru, £A. A Set of 

Funr, BeaM ^tom, £l« IQs. A S«r^, Four. Fluted Pottene, XIS Toe. Chased and Engraved 
PaUernaf^m XU to XK. C/oyner DU^ Ekettu fiUm, ftom £7 to»*to XIS IBtotlwfietei 
Four. Warmefi. i? 3i. 6d. tp £lft Ms.^ Boaea* U«, to J& Mto ^ 

Cruet Frames. Electro-Silver ;~.ThrM 0 l as s e s* tia to £3 6s. Four Qloiies, 16s. to £3 iBo. 
Blx UUiM £1 SB. to £4 16s. Seven Ghusea, £1 16s. to ^ los. 
pessertFiitUKidvcsaiid Forks.ltora4to.toXb Ui,J^<loeenM^ GimB,from6f. 
FlshEatcrs i«.Knlves, (tom 46s. to Bis. the doNW. Juuvm oadforiM, fmM 14 4e. lo X6 6a. <8* 

thedoton^rs. oiiiiisi,1tomto.a^lto. rito<Mi^ie,laUMa,ftoni lAs, toe4s.tbePalr. 

All kinds of BepUting oone by the Ihtosat proosM. 



Utiltod ClngAM hflUll way I* 
detivirr au imau fixed rate. 
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pRbVlNOE of ONTAItlO. — CANADA MUNICIPAt 

. UOND9. 

SAtilU IMwniarn of Coantlet. To^i'ns, and other Munlcii>AUtlai In the Pr<wlu«(! of 
OnUriOtf^mhm.or CuMa, at prloea ylrMiuK between Six and Heven per Cent. lotereet^ 

^ Tl^IMttg,«1itob nave all been toeurred in old of lUllwajrH and other pubne w»jrk#, conetU 
tote in aadh oue a tint mortcotro charite on the nvpccUvo mutiiripal roTennea and onoMMltlo 
propeftjr. Theee revenuei ore ample & every onae, and to the extent required by the obtlea* 
^l^liuilerod for the Debonture-hoidore by the I'rovlnrv, whieti auo guoianlce* the 

^?b* Debentarea fkll due over a term from Doeember SI, IHfto, to August :»1. IhM, The priee 
T^mlVom tuo Idi. fhr thoNe of I88i). to M for the lonirest tmo. \m. (if the total of «ai. 4 (Ui. 
thoee ihUing due in inns arnuunt to I'SlP.tw. The I nteieHt Is due hulf-yearly, oil J ime tU) and 


I’nrchaee are Ton per Cent, on appllcatlmi, and tlic balanee on nllutnicut and 
delivery of the Bonds. 

The jrlofs are net, ex aoerurd Interest, which purchasers have tn pay jup fronvJ imc »» last. 
All further particulars will bo given on appltcutlon at the itflias of ine .tgentiv fur the Tro^ 
vinoe of Ontario, 

COLONIAL TKTTfiTfl CORKIRATION. T,imited; 

SI Palmeniton HniKlmgs. old Uroml SIrcet, i.ombtn. 
Oepositf and qtlirr Payments arc to be nuulc to their BanLers, Rlossni. titv^. Mri.r.s. 
Cu nitlB, k C<>. . Lombard Street. 

^HE AGBA BANK, liimitod. — Kstiihlislied in IH.'iPi, 

•*“ CAPITAL.^JEI ,0(10.000. 

Hiad Offiot^KICIIOLAS lane, lombard street, J-ONDON. 

BAANOHU in Edinburgh, Calcutta, lloinhny, Madras, Kunachcc. Agru, Iiahurc. Shanghai, 
lloiig Kong. 

Current Aeeounts are kept at the Head Otne* nn the 'Perms cu«tomuT> with Loudon Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Bulimi c docs nut fall btduw IKKi. 

Deposits received ford xed iicriods on the following terms, vu. ■ 

At5 nereent. ppranii,.suhU>ct to Ja months' N4nirf of Wiilidritwnl. 

For snorter periods DeiHisits will he n (s.'i\cd on tci ms to he noticed uiMtii. 

Bills Issued at the current exchange ortho day on anyol the liriim-lu's ut tlic Bank.fr(«eof 
extra (diargei and Approved Dills piirehnscil orsent t>u collo tiun. 

Sales aud Purchases cUVclcd in British mid Fuicign *<1 i.-uritics, in Ea^t India Stock and 
Loans, and the sufo cushidy of tiie samo uiidcrtnkL-n. 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, mul Civil Tav and Pounions rcaH/L-d. 

Every other description of Banking Buoiacss and Mumy Agcmy, llntlsh and Indian, 
transacted. 

J } liii'tSON, r Afii/iHioi. 


. rpHE LONDON OO-OPERATIVIJ WINE ASSOOtATlON;' 

JL . , LWllTBIh 

STOHBrt : Strilnih opposite Chaflrtg Crow Railway Btaitoi. 

Il??n "P.'! »•«» *>*«•, WthaW tassr, 

"*!'«< W”" Wrtowjlp ,»“.•« <fe 

rstobUshiAl ifi-in ot wme movciiant* in order \o bestows 

same attention u|H>n the tastes .rf piirfhasors Wine 

•''rr tr«vttlOT,w1u. .w.« 

TclIiiigoxnoii»vi..ttnd ftlsfinfelviw a J * **‘®*'b“*^ 

(nftpli xenthmen of tornl suclal idj which Tn«i*>t ioil ‘’jS* <»:fwaiiav* 

it. In a private liiismcss the lo-.:. liom liad .Iclds is beeVy, wherOss )0 onSil^a 

iiicni ismaUc wforo the pur^iluwcr takes posiH’jsnm, and J;lu,re Is ubsolufoly nourish oi iMs on 

.1. Tills jirlor payment provides to the Store so increailHg 
increases I wherw every trader knows tlmt.tts hl^ bu-lncb* grows, more imfl hioNymoiisy 
olisorbed by his hook debts, uml a larger ciMiilal is . 

1 money paid fur tliem lieforo. In tlie ordinal y ctiurre id trade tlic ahaleiile dciiicr rttuiVus i ay 


increases I whereas every trader knows tlmt.tt\hl:i bu-lncb* grows, more «mn nwrermrosy 
olisorbed by his hook debts, uml a larger eunital is . 

money paid fur tlieiii lieforo. In tlie ordinal y ctiurre id trade tlic alialeille ilciiicr rtLUiVus i ay 
moiit ami thcrelurs tlie m cession of business 'iroi nlos Us i,iwn nofldcfl iwpitiu . , 

■1 'The nnnuiiJ iiaymcnr ol .'is. for a tieket, iilrliougji not tlMt in the Unit. 

H 7 gregftte to so large ii suin ns to contribute siibstiinlmily towards pay ihent of rant, saltoiw, A<<. 
Tlic (joveriiiiiu Coiiijrll are iriutiig Tiekcls to tlic I’liidic I'liuflhitf thcnnt^^pni'Chast} froni|^nc 

A'.'ioe’.iUIon on the stiiiir terms > 1 * to pvici.fl and disei'iuits as Shiircliolders. oi,.L , w 

All Max (iieger’s lliingHilmi \\ iiicntniiy bcobliiiliCd l»y llokot llulderF At tllC SrorCS at w 
per i-etit. diseovnt off his pi lees to tliu public. , 

A Ml, ual Tickets, .'/S. 

Tiekils now is<,iiiiig available till Dca'mbcr tl. IM/'i. . , i, l ... 

A)iplii‘ntions tor 'i'iekots, 711 I 07 name in toll. addreWi, and usual Bignoluto, mu*l bc aocon\- 
piiined l>> a remirtnncc lor the aninunf of Tlcki-t. , . 

Fur Piice I.lstH nddicsM John* OkK, ttecTclary. 

.stoics, < 1-111 Ktruiid, W.C. , ,, 

F ;UNtSII YOUR ItOl^SE at DEANE ft 0UMI»4NI'’S, 

liliistniti'il Cataloituf . with iirlccd FurnUhing list, poBlfirctf. ‘ 

'fable Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from Ms. I Vcndcri— ttright.4&s toCl.*>;RrQji»|e..'ls tol'lf- 
Eleeiro Forkn '1‘iihle, troin iltH. - Sviuons. *t|. stOvCs >UrigUU lilook, Reui'tlor. liot 4 Lir, Ac. 


J]QUITA13LE 


LIFE ASSURANCE': 

Estnhlishtd I7('i2. 

MANSION-HOUSE STKE^:T. LONDON. 


SOCIETY. 


Eleelro Forkn '1‘iihle, troin lltH.- bviuons. *t|. 
)‘iitiirr-M uli'' 'fen I'niys, In Sets, triini ills. 
Illtctro Tivi mid Cultee Sets, fioin Xlt 7f. 

JMsIi Covers Tin. Mrtal. Electro. 

Ell etio Cruets niul l.li|iieiirs. 

Liimiis -I'ateiit IlirtA Oil Moderator. Ac. 

Tiioii/id 'j’eiiand Collee Dnis 

China and (ilasN -Dnniei .Sers ices, An. 


>'cn(1cri~4>'ight.4&e lnCl.‘»;RrQ)i»ie..'ls tol'ir* 
Stoves .tmabulllaok, Regotcr. lint -air, Ac. 
Bulbs - Doinfstir. Fixed, .md 'i'mvqlltinr. 
BcrLtendi-Briias and Inin, d Hh Uw<ldpni^, 
Corulees_Col nUA*-)V»lcS Ends. Bunds, Ae 
OiiNeiicrN- ll'llgbt. llv.! .1 do. .'iKs.i .*100 Xti^tls. 
Kitcheners ^from $ ft, A3 Ss,, to 0 ti.iflO.'L 
l.ilc licii T'tcnslls, Tiinieo . Mats. &e. 

Oiirdeii TooU^.LaWli-Mowei's, Rollers, kc* 


Right Hon. lAird TRLDEOAR, Pn v>hm. 

John Cliarlcfl Biirgoync, Em . I filr Fredorli k Pollock, Bart , IVr- 

Lonl Gcow Cavendish, M.P. /'rrsu/. tit, 

Wiiliam Ciirrey, Esq. Ocoigo So<iveli, INq. 

Bannivl Edwaiiirf. K<Mt. ' .loliii tViysgariK ^im F.aq 

•lohii Harvey, P:s{|. i .lumen .Spii,T. INq., I ni-Pi'cmUnt. 

Sainm-1 Uaarc. E«). | Jolin Kemp W i h'ii. Ilso. 

John Alidin Moore, Esq. George Frcdi 1 ick \\ inte, I'sq. 


A lUseouiit of Five jwr cent, for Casli PAj meuts of X8 and ujiwarila. " 

DEANE k COMPANY. King William Street.'Lomlon Brlilgo.E.C. Estohilshed A.1L17Q0. 

T^URNItTir Y(IUR iToUSE or AI^RTJMENTS 

r TIIIlofOlinilT m, MOKDKll'S HIRE SWrEM. CMll Price, i iin K,lr» nmrw,. 
Large, nsetui Stoik to Heleel iVoin. All OuoiIb NVanuntid Jllnstrutail priced Ciitalogii^, With 
Terms, post free.- yiw and JVI Tolteiihiiih Court Rond. Estahlislieil KhiS. 


FEOOR CEOTIL-TREIsOAK & 

W» LUDG ATE HILL. LONDON. * 




Fredcrlek Cowper.Esq. 
WUllani Eiiwarda, Lsq. 


E.X -Dh'reiot s. 

' Sir Walter Clinrles .Tiitrics.Bart. 

jlicliard Ta'iniug, E*q. 

John Walter, Ei(|.»'I.P. 


Tho EQUITABLE li the oldest Life Offlcc on the Mutual Hystern in the world. 

It has never allowed Connnission or employed Agents 

By non-payment of the ordlnuiy minimum Coniiniis\ion ofj jitr Cent, raoie than TWO 
MILLION,*! HTKRLING have lieeii uuved to the I’olici -iiuldcrs. 


Finasuial Position. 

Presant Cnsli Asrets more tiiau. .... 

Present Aiinunl lb venue, more lliau 

\\ hole Working Rxiiciisca 


, . , :ij(i.iHXi 

.... "..vw 


\\ hole Working Rxiiciisca 

All PoUelee taken out this ve-r 0W4) will pnrtu Ijuife in the next Division of Profits, wlnrli 
will take plan! on January t, ii*h(). 

'The returns to the Board of Trade show tint tlie neiTeumtc working (.xiyma’s of nil the Life 

S Mcealntho I'nited Kingdom give an nveriigc < ineUiding CorniniiMuii, wticrc puidi ot inure 
ion Pi iwr Cent on the numi of llieir gross Ineoine'i. 

The whulQ Working Exiienscs of the EQU ITAIJI.I', nvernge (ilMint?J per eenf.on il.s A anual 

Income. 

J. W. STEPirr.NNON. J</Mo/v. 


H .T. NTCOEli, Merchant OloUiicr to the Qqpwi, the Uoysvl 

• Family, iinrl the Courts of Enri>\ie \ Army. Nii\T. ond Civil Ontliitur. llLllfi. lbf.l20 
Itegent .ktrirt, and 'i‘i i'urnliill. Luiulon. Al<i>i lirunih Estahllsiiini'iils iit iManniestcr, 
|o Mubley Stieet , f.ivci'iiuul.'ii) UuLd Street 1 and lllrinincham. 3'JNew htrvet. 

The FASHIONS for the WINTER aro in^v ivatly, tirid to be, 

had at the iibgie luldri-sKi's 'I'ho <tock will be fmind to einiiraec much lint is novel anif 
iipprovt'd hi St\l(. ill Oonihliiaiioii wftn Mivteiiiiis of sterling viilip' luid good wciirlug 
pi'Hii rties. whlU tlie inukc and biilsh vf cacli Arlielg arc attemlol U) wliKo,j.ai rare, 

FOR OENI'IjEMEX.— S pvenil J^ashiouahle Novt'Uios in Stylo 

! and Muierinl for OV KltCOA'l'S arc prepared. Vfcry ehulec Fabrics for FrooJt and 
I Mofning Coats, kc. UonuMpim Cheviots for Suits. lUsUugtbUhiltei ns lu Angiylm lev 
' 'I’rohserings. . . 

FOR l.!OYS,-Vcvy tiisteful DIOSIGNIS iii SUITS. &c„ f.a- 

Yomii or Bo> » j nod “*Bogn\iiUon ” Suits, as worn at Eton, Harrow, Rugby. .Mnl oilier 
great huhools. Shi its, lloHiurj . Hats, ke., suitable for each Dress. 


FOR LAI)JE,S.-S.nerHl new DESIGNS 


POLO.NAISE 


CO<^Tl VI im and JACK R IN. amongst vrllleli an* the ** IlAitrlce " and *• Hnwlun Navy." 
Being madooi WiMdlori FiibricH, lh«‘ waiiie «kill in fitting hiid workmanship In reqiiiied 


-w- & vrv * VNiri i .-ir i rr tn * x-/’'. 1 1 i on « r 10 ... • , ueiiiK iiiuiii* 01 ivcmmii'o r iiorii-n, lo*' nniiic -am 111 iilvoik "oii wurs oiuobihii in r<'i|iiiii-(t 

I ,AW LihE AbSuR.'VACJl iS()(-IJ'. [ l, rieol btivel, JjUildon, nN m the iiKjilneliou of (imtlfmen’s Clothlng and f,a(|lcs’ Hiding Habits, Tlic l,.yllv»' 

-.1 J fnviHttvd nasPiR on liei*. miM'i 'll mn i'. ihi. 7 Ja IMhtiT ** l)n‘>idiu»iiglii." With .S( If.Coiiirm tmg Wulst-UpU, Irlrodiiet’d and rymsti'U'd 

lIliSet^ThMiHtVal^ . Sim MCOI.L, tor WalUn mt TnivolUng, is ntiu-ifivdlent. uiid ytt thoiungWy 

Amount jioid on death to I h eemlicr la.-t ! . . ! 9 . 6 : 10.7311 evapoi abh . * *' 

Forms of proposal, AC., will la’ sent on upplhiition at tin* 0(ih-c. To In* liiid only it If. J NTCOl.f.’S rerprnl Addreves, 1' 1 , 110. HR, liiO RegeutStroet. ninl 

— . - . — - 4 . TJCornblll, T.oii<loii , In Mosley street, Manchester I iiU Bold Street, Liverpool I aud New 

IMPERIAL FIRE INSintANOE GOAIPANY. . . 

• 0uiBR0iiDSTRFFT'Er‘Ll7krP WINE DINS. - VIENNA MEDAL awwded to 

* up J ^ FARROW .V .1 ACK'nOX. IH Great 'Power Slrcot. and a jToymarket. I^mdon. td whom 

^L'<Ui),00tt. I AlD-l/l andINVLsiLD £700.000. Is now imuskiicd the Niile of Bark, w's Cinlc Stands uiid Syphon Taps. Iroin U King AVilitam ' 

C. CH/iLNS S.MITII, f/. nrm/ Jrnmpi-r. Stiut. 

L ondon and SOUTIIWAPK fire and LIFE n-UAN'l'S MOUi;t,T.\ GMERRY HUANDY.— Kamlied to 

INSiHlA.N’CE. Her Miijesly at all tlic Royal Palaces. 

ru,„ « r. GRAXrs MORllLLA (RIKRRY miANDY.-F®voWd:> 

— - - LM'iiroionibi.., Spoiti'.nen, Military Iinrl Ailstocratio Clreles, GIten EupcrocifoM ^no. 

P IT (F N I X FI Ii I*' OF F T P F a valiiableTunlr. • 

LOMBAIID STREET AND CHARING CROSS. LONDD.N.-EsTAnLiPnEB I7 h 2.' ’ /TJ.I 1 .VNT S ^[OTn'ilJ.iA CTIKRllY BRANDY.--* Order tJirOll^Il 
Promptand lihernllxMiaSeltlcments. ^ Mfrt’hiinf, or direct of 'f* GKAST, DUtillcry, Maidstone, 48*. vi«tt jfe^ Das., 


Jneomi* tor the po-st year ,vi7 2HI 

Amuiint jioid on death to I h eemlicr la.-t ‘),fc:ib.7Jii 

Forms of proposal, ae., will la’ Hent on upiilhution at the 0(ih-c. 

EUIAL FIRi: INSintANOF (U)MPANY. 

E.italdlshcd laoi 

I OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.. and 1C, A 17 PALL MALL.S.W. 
CAPrrAL, £l,i’.0l),00tt. PAID-UP and INVLS PCD £7«0,00i). 

I'-. CH/iLNS S.MITII, ii>nri'nl Jromper, 


L ondon nnd souttiwaiov firf und life 

INSiHtA.N’CE. 

Chattman^ IIKNIIV ASTE. Esq. 

ChTKP nppjgR- 7.1 and 7I KING WILl.lAM STREET, E C. 

Tt (F N I X F I R F 0 F F I 

LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS. LONDO.N.-EsTAnLiPnEB I7 h 2. 
Prompt and lihernl Ixus Settlements. 

Insurunocs ctlectcd in allpartauf the World. 

GEORGE WM. LOVELL \ „ 

.lOIlN J. BROOMFIEI.I) / 

E A G L K I N S U n A N 0 F 0 0 M F A nT 

F.Hiahhshctl lso7. (For Jdves orily.^ 

751 P\],L MAl.L. LONDON. 

PremluniH nnd Inb’rcst £t.'.(i,'JS3 

Aecumiilateil l-'iiiuls 

Also, a Subserltied Ciipilnl of more tlian ....£l,.'i00,000. 

The Annual Heiiortof thc(^)in)iiirii'i.ib-tate and progress, Prospeetiisos nnd Forms, ipav f,c 
liBid, or will bti scut, post Tree, uu nppllciitlon at tiie Glfit-i’, ui to any Df tlic Coiiipauy's AguuG. 
GEORGE IJUMPUREYS, .'frCnaij/rimi.SVcrcfarg 

]y|APPIN ft WEBIi'S ’ 

'pABLE KNIVE.S itr^ ’ 

(Q.UARANTEED U) WEAR than^nlfiithws. 

Tt/TAlfTIN ft WEBli'S .FINk lJ,\i!ORS, POCKET KNIVES, 

CA9E0. TABLE KNIVES !n Sets, PLATED FISH KSIVR6 
oi^ FOliKS, in Cases, &c-, are Shlia everywhere. 

TVTANSION house buildings, 

QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, CITT, 

_ _ _ __ LONDON. 

fhXFORD STREET, Nos. 76^ 77, and 78, WEST END, 

^ 2 liONDON. ' 

MANUFACTORY AND SfioW ROOMS^ 

i-VA THE ROYAL CUTl-EUY WORKS. SHEFFIELD • 

OOflXLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ON RECEIPT OF || STAMPS. 

. ' SM ALLER ®>>*T10N FOW ri^E. 

fjLnatS;® PATENT “s'rilEL NOISELESS "snuraiffi, 

V a»l»09lU.iStlll»JBlTM»ft»i»fj.cw tJjBjjiSW »ig Wlo^wOTtttMOjmlal, 




jireiiuld. Jlnil eatnagv iri’i;. , , . 

K ' I N A H A N’ S~ . ~ Wr " "w" H* ri"1fc''Y. 

'Phljjuclehmtcrt and most dcUclons old mellow Spirit ii the vary CREAM Af niXSlt 
WHI'^KlFS. !■< unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the flnost Coauao 
Uiandy. Note the Bed Scnl. Pink l.iibel and Cork branded " Klnalian's .LL . WhlsVy.^*^ 
Wholesale DepM.XO UBRAT TITCIIFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREE'P. W. 

E LA'zExliY’~ft' S()N% PICKLES, ^VUCES, nnd CON- 

• DTMBX’I'*!,— E. LAZENR^' A SON, KnJr Propria tors ot the eelohroted Reevipts.mvl 
Maniifarturersof the l‘ifklp*i, .‘'KiK^crt. and Condiments, so long and ftivourably 'flistiiigii,Uh«cl 
hr thnr Numu, uif (ojnpvllcil to CAimON the PuliHc a^ahtst the inferior Pnqianitlons 
whieb anM'Utupand lalh<lU’d In cloaa Imitatloii oftiiiiir Goods, with a view to mislead the 
Pulilif us WIgiiioro Sireer, Cavcndlili Siiuato iltrt? ft Edwards Street, Portiriait-SmlaroL and 
I'lTni’ity .Slrevt.Lcnthiu.S.K. 

TJAUVKY'iS SAUCE. — Ouutiou. — The AdloirerB of this 

*• celobratnd .9Bnr© are inirtieularly roque«tod to nhicrve thfltwatih Bottltuprspayeiji by 
B. LAKENBY st SON^ bcarsthc Lhbcl used so many years, srgoed /UlMbt-th tai/ntf/y , 

if R Y ’ S ' 0 A 11 ■ A 0 a" 8 07o d 0 ~ aT. 

"A niAstdi’llcluns and valuable arttcle.'*-..$rrtivln^YL , 

*' The Caracas Cowa of sueli choloe quaHty.”~/Wd. Ifatcr, A fo, JBdlt^ by Dk, 'R ASliALIlii 

NiNR Prike Mkual(» awarded to J. S. FRY ft SOHS. 

■niNNEFOP.Dvs' pure' '‘kWid MAoiTEsiAr, 

tbelwatltompdvfor Acidity ofthe9toniaoh.l1«artbuni,Heaf^hetOo9t.aadljid!sfstlpB. 
^At 172 New Bond Street, liOndon < and' of alf phenbldt*.. 

« T)R. LOCOC K ir PUrMNi6“WAFiiS“W. 

Bold by all Druggists Is. i|d. per Bor. ' / . 

'PURUAT ll{RrfATION.^Th« Throat. 'md Wiwl'^’' w 

,*T Mp^’lallv liiihle to Inflammation, causing eoroncil and drjrAee^ tfekIiniirk|iilL iirMaUint- ' 
ladueing Cough and aflfecting the Voice. For theaft symptoms use Olyetrlna in %« form ^ 
‘I?*"® ini^’li(ms,,betoF> Jkrorirtilly 

WORMS, "in a TOV. 


' THE 



Of 


PailTICS. LITERATTJBE, 



REVIEW 


SCIENCE, AND ART, 


995*1 Vol. 38. 


November 21, 1874. Price 6^^. 


‘MR. DISRAfelJI AND OEKMANY, 

A S injgbt have been ejcjiocWfl, tl^c Oemiaii press r'on- 
fiulered itself entitled to find ftiult ^Viih Mi\ Diskaeli’s 
B peecji (Jaildhall. . It seemed ns it* the Eiiglisli Fiumr 
M lNiSf^PR.bnd rattde ikjrhry xnmeoesKary and a very un- 
favourabltf tefisreuce to tbe conduct of tlic Gei*man (lovoni- 
monfeiu/ihe Arnim btifriiihijs ; and it must bo owned that, 
bad ilp.‘ DisiiABiU done ibis, ho ' would have fairly laiil 
liimsclf open to criticism. Tt seemed impoesiblo to under- 
ntand to wbat he could be referring, if not to Count Arnim 
and his dniprisonment, when ho talked of arrests and 
doipiciliary visits, to which in some forc'igri conn tries 
nb^j^nen were exposed ; and the Gorman (joa orumeut 
itsfel? ‘pWobably shared the. opinion that it was being talked 
againab sufficiently to inquire what Mr. Disiueli had said 
and b&Ji^^meant to say. Mr. Di^uarli at once took iVankly 
jrad .hoaiiUly the most sdnsible line. Ho gave it to be 
understood once for all through a special , con uimniciltion 
to* tho Tfwes, that ho did not mean to ndor in any, 
way to the Gorman Government, that his remarks liad 
nothing to do with Count and' that in what 

he said abodt aiTests and domiciliary visits ho had 
only . before hia mind tlio gonerally deplorabh^ con- 
dition of all the Continental nobility. Of course tho Ger- 
man Government, and Germans generally, have nothing to 
do but* to accept this explanation and let the mattet' drop. 
It is not for them to look a gift horse in th<\ rnemth. But 
our Fi;enth friends are not inclined to let oft’ so easily 
either Mr. Disraeli or England. They will have it that 
this disclaimer was only the polifco and ofiiciaj manner 
of owning that a mistal^ ha»d been made, and of 
corrOctityj/this mistake. Mr. Disrakh, these Frencn 
critics Say, evidently did mtean to nso the boasted liberty 
of ac- Sriton, And to denonuco the tyranny of JliSMAfu^K- 
: StamUnjg.ib Guildhall, and, as Mr. John LbmOinn^ expressly , 
pmn^outjf having Goa and Magou to back him, he defied 
'(Jex»inan.y, and said what he pleased. But after the feast 
eamo tho ijiokoning. The great Bismarck was angry and 
let it<b6. inown ho was angry, and instantly Mr. DfsuAELi'a 
i raldalr : collapsed. He mod© what, altliougli veiled im 
dipldonith) l^^gtiage, amounted to a humble. apoWy. Ho 
he^ hia wdiSs, and to own that the living Bismarck 
W aC: to the dead Guildhall. This 

drlfC8 jPariij 'irild with delighir Hero is Albion, which 
onoo wan «a proud as it was perfidioud, literally humbled in 
the duat.: * 'England, like tho rest of tho world, kotoos to 
the; n^n<of ))lDod and iron. He holds up the rod, and 
she Hisses . it i he nods, and she tremblos^^ This is not 
merely England to the present low level of Franco, 

otihoagh even that would haiVo been a pleasant sjieclacle. 
It puts England &r below Prance. The IVen 9 U Foreign 
OmceiA-atciiw^y ^aid of Btsuaucic, and Duke Deoasks 
would no to refer in a public speech to Oeupt. 

dil^., ; Bdt tlien Jteoe at lehst fought hard ^inst hold- 
ing Bir poison. She has been brought to accept 
it % the, iwd ^ by; fiunine. Ei^nd, on the oobfraTy^ 
{itrii;e a blow. Big words are enough 
^i^ghten and her MmiSTSByields at discretion 
Bo not yon feel heartily ai^med 
of yoajs^Ives, yonJJpglish? Oaks Mr. LKMoufem. Does not 
VonfrCkMi stoop ? Ajo you not 

? and4o ydn ijot in 
hei^ itevy;the Mhnp vrho ai^ least Mm 
tiil ^‘Werehit P are tite Questions whkdii 

iidp!'(h9^ pdt 


and our only answer is, that although wo ore sorry to dis- 
appoint them, wo must confess that wo have no sense of 
bhaino whatever, that wc arc perfectly comfortable, and 
that, so far as we can see, Goo and Maoog look exactly as 
lliey did a fortnight ago. 

We will assume, merely for tho purposes of argument, 
that the French are right in saying that Mr. DiSRAEU’s 
disclaimer is only a roundabout way of expressing a re- 
gret that he should have used indiscreet kinguago. Let 
us suppose that ho did make a mistake, that ho subsc- 
qiipntly saw his mistake, and .look this method of correct- 
ing it. Tins is what Parisian jouimalists say really 
hoppenod. They put the case at tho woi'st, and this is 
the worst at wliieh they put it. Wc may be (|uite content 
tq meet tljem on iheir own ground, and on this ground 
the very different ways in which Englishmen and Frcnch- 
I li/cri .would vievN^tho matter arc curiously striking. We 
have here none of ♦tlio French susceptibility as to owning 
ourselves w^rong. Wo do lioi thinlf the very least the 
worse of ourselves for admitting that wo have beou mistaken. 
Wo even somi'rimes appear to enjoy tho luxury of our own 
woe, and find a subtle pleasure in traversing the abysses of 
penitence. Probably no nation, having any pi*etonco to 
grmtness, over ate so much dirt as we swallowed while 
the Ahihama Arbitration busiiioss wjw going on; but 
we only smiled as wd stuffed our mouths with mud, 
and stuttered out “Mi Yankee, non angit.*' If Mr. 
Disraeu wuis wTong, wo hko him to say that he was 
wrong. Our pride in frankly confessing our faults 
fully eipiaJs the prido of tho French in stoutly denying 
iluir.s. If Mr. Disraeli had meant to refer to Count 
AjiNiM^tlie .German Goyerniiieut would have l>een quit© 
right in resenting his indiscretion. This is enough for us. 
Our side was wrong, their side was right. We acknow- 
ledge tliis, and there is an end of tho matter. The Parisians 
do not coudeseend to, go into details of this kind. Jt is 
idle in their eyes to inquire Whether What was supposed lo 
diave been said was the right thing to say. It had been 
said, and HmR of honour always stick to what they say. 
If they did not, may be tho secret thought of tho Parisian 
,raind, what w^Quld boeoino of duelling? It is these 
paltry explanations that play the very mischief with a 
quarrel. If a gentleman before ho raps out his sword 
stops to inquire whether tho language he may 
have happened to use is justifiable, what is the ui^e of 
, lus being a gentleman and having a sword to rap out ? 
From' what may be termed tho Dugald DALOEnT point of 
view this reasoning is certainly very cogent ; but those 
who caj’D more for getting through the business of lifo 
satisfactorily than for the laws of the duello may comfort 
tliemsclves by observing that to own a mistake, when made, 

• not only seems soTtiobow more right than to brazen it out, 
But greatly conduces to the commodious fransaction of 
affairs. Some day, perliaps, wo shall be anxious to obtain 
explanations from the German Government.’ It will 
do something, or say something, or threaten some- 
thing, tliat wo should like to understand a little 
tumo clearly. If such a caao arises, wo ^all at 
least now bo able to feel that we start fair; that , 
we are only asking td be done by as whv tiaye dond, 
and that we can discuss the topic in which we sb^l then 
be interested on the basis of iia being recognized that to 
give proper explanations, to recede from fidse positions, 
and to repair indiscretions carries with no necessaiy 
humiliation. . 

If there is anything in our way of lookiiig at such a 
XDitier whidh wfU astemsh our French ^Wltlcs, they might 
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bo still moro ostonishod if they could bo brought to under- * 
stand that such an indiscretion as that which they assume 
Mr. Disraeli to have made and owned would not injure 
hini in any way in English opinion. Ho would bo thought 
just as much of after it as before. His opponents would 
natupiUy make what little gain they could out oi‘ a trifle. 
They would point out that when he was in Opposition 
ho was always making capital out of the indiscreet 
utterances of Liberals, and protesting that it wa-s 
the tir.st business of a statesnuin U) measure his 
language ; and they would be elated to lind that he too 
could blunder when his iirno of oflico came, lint they 
would not really think that they in jured him, or Hint ho had 
injured himself. Ho would bo just as much above ov(?ry 
man in bis party as he had been. It is only of veiy eminent 
men that this can bo said, but it can be said witli pi'rfcct 
cevtiiinty of them. There never was a ])eoplo that stuck to 
its men of iho first rank wit,h so much fidelity as the Eng- 
lish do, and this national characteristic is one of the strong- 
est incentives to exertion and rewards of merit which j 
stutosmen can Ijavo to aniinalo and satisfy them, 'fiicrc j 
are some men in each gcnemlion who, w I lile constantly and 
keenly criticized, seem to have risen above criticism. They 
belong not only to rnrliaincnt and to their party, | 
but to the nation, and ilio nation W'U not give them | 
np. In tlu) days of the greate.st glories and succcsse.s of 1 
the CiiAO.sjoNR Ministry, when the Coiisorvativo.s were 
criislH'd and powerless, and every one was warming liini- 
selfby Ihu blaze of some burning question, no one was so 
cluxM'ed whenever he appeared in public as Mi\ DrsuviiLI. 
Now that the tables are turned, whatever ^Ir. Glai)sT(»ne 
may do, wlicther he stays in A\’'ulc.s or comes to London, 
whether ho moves resolutions or abandons them, whether he 1 
wriU's on ilitunlists as if they were a quaint, savage tribe 
wlK).se ciistoms ho had not had lime to understand before 
ho sailed away, or whether bo writes a pamphlet to show 
that ho has found out what it would have been just as easy 
for him to have found out four years ago -be is 
equally the great, the glorious, the indispensable Glad- 
stone. There are prol)iibly not ter* (non in all Klint- 
Hhirc who, when Mr. Uj-adstone cuts di^vMi a tree, would 
not like to bo allowed to carry oti* a chip in their Aval I - 
coat pocket. If Mr. Glausione made a speech in the 
House consisting of fifty lines from the First Iliad, and M r. 
Disuaeli replied with lifty verses from the I^amcutatious 
of Jeremiah, each would bo thought to have spoken 
Avcll in liis own rather pcculi<ar style. The Timrs w'ould 
explain tliat tlioy were both “artiMbs,” and every one would 
be sati.sfied. This may bo an odd state of thing.s in ilic 
eyes of foreigners ; but it is one which they should strive to 
realize and comprehend if they Avish to undnrstrnd England, 
'fhey might find something exaggerated, something per- 
haps even childish, in the feeling which English statesmen 
of the iirsl rank awaken in Englishmen; but tliey could 
Bcaroely conic to the end of their meditations Avithout ar- 
riving at the conelusioii that it is in a great measure oAving 
to tlio cxistenee of this feeling that England possesses 
the peculiar type of statesmen of Avhioh it is most proud. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND. THE LIBERAL PARTY, 

OT WITHSTANDING WdifToi-ences of opinion by 
X X Avluch the Libciul party is at present divided, all see,- 
tions arc happily unanimous on one point of primary and 
iinmcdiato importance. Sir Henry James, Mr. Leatiiam, 
Mr. JiiciiARi), and Mr. Fawoeit agree that, for the pro- 
motion of the various or opposite public objects in which 
they are scv'crally interested, it is indispensable to rebiin 
Mr. Gladstone as leader. Mr. Chamberlain indeed sig- 
aiticantly remarked that Mr. Gladstone had earned arigJit 
to repose, if lie chose to claim it, as the reword of his 
labours ; but all mombers of Parliament who have lately 
addressed Libtiral meetings insist, with moro compli- 
mentary earneatnoBS, on the continuanco of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s services. Mr. Hicitakd went out of his way to 
explain somo incidental reasons for avoiding a change 
in the leadership of the party. It had been, ho said, 
a pitiable spectacle to sec the occupants of the front 
Opposition ocnch contending with one another for tho alle- 
giance of Jollowcrs who regarded them all with distrust 
and indiifoixmco. On one occasion daring tho Indian oam^ 
paign of 1857, when Sir Colin Cimpbkll extricated a part 
of 1^ forces from an embarrassing situation, it was observed 
that the cheer which greeted bis arrival at tho scene of 


action was a vote of want of confidence in the commanding 
officer Avliom he superseded. In tho same manner Mr. 
Richard’s enthusiastic belief in Mr. Gladstone is partly 
intended as a censure on the colleagues who oiidcavour to 
repre.sent him in his absence. There can bo no doubt that, 
tho best argument for retaining a competent functionary is 
that it is tlillicnlt or impossible to replace him. It wuuld 
be unfair both to Mr. Gladstone and to his eulogrists 
to ai tribute tlniir repeated offers of adhesion exclnsivol^ 
to negative causes. Fidelity and loyalty nro among-v 
the best of political virtues ; and it Avniild be dis- 
creditable to those who shared and applauded Mr. Glad- 
.sS’onk’s triumphs to desert him in his temporary ud^'er>ity. 
Whether ho Is in office or in opposition, it is evident that 
he cannot promote both the policy of Sir H. James and tho 
policy of .^lr. Lea'J'HAM ; but cither section of his follosvcrs 
may liopo that lie wnll take a longer or shorter tiino to 
think thrice before ho dcnounco.s tho institutions which 
they rc.spectively cherish and dislike. Tho expocKatiou.s of 
the advanced Liberals are moro plausible, and tJji'y aro 
prthably more sincere, than tlic confidence of their uri- 
Iricudly allies. It is scarcely probable that Mr. Glad- 
.^TONE Avill during tho 7 *einaindor of his political cjim r 
sustain the part of Palmek.ston, Avho seldom defended 
an obstinate prejudice, and never permitted an organic 
chniig(}. His successor in the lead of the Liberal party 
is by a necessity of his own nature always de(‘ply in 
carn(‘.st, ami profoundly convinced of tho importane.o of the 
m(‘a.siir(‘s which he may happen to advocate at the moment. 
It is diffic’iilt to feel violent oxeitomciit in tho prospect of 
letting well alone. Tho human raco has not been regono- 
rated by tlie caus(3S and motives which have hitherto ope- 
rated; and perhaps tho millennium may bo attained by 
electoral districts, by subdivision of land, or bytlici abolition 
of iho Established Church. Subversive politicians, Avhon 
they e.xpro.ss confidence in Mr. Gi.ADhTONE, imply their dis- 
belief in his pormanont adhesion to any of his Ibnmir con- 
victions. 

AlUiougli Mr. Olads'L’One in tlm early part of tho last 
Sc.ssion intimated a doubt Avhelhcr ho should hold his 
position after the present year, it may bo conjectured that 
ho has no intention of an abdication which Avoidd bo pre- 
mature and unnecessary. Whatever may bo thought ol 
his dtdccts, he has no competitor in liis party. It is evident 
that his interest in public affixii^ is unabated, for he is 
still prone to commit the error of intervening too frequently 
in political eonflicts. Private friendship ratluT excused 
than justified his unnecessary interference in the lare 
election at Wenlock. There was no entanglement which 
required to be removed by a superior power descending 
from the exalted regions in which Prime Ministers dwell. 
Some time since, Mr. Disraeli, then in opposition, made a 
similar mistake with roforonce to a Bath election, and iho 
result was not encouraging to statesmen who are tempted 
to bo officious in pJty matters. It is difficult to judge 
wlictluir Mr. Gladstone’s activity in another department 
of controversy is suggested by political or ecclesiastical 
motives. His Essay on Ritualism, though it contained no 
reference to tho real principle in dispute, was still more 
remotely connected with politics than with theology ; but 
hia pamphlet on tho policy of the Vatican purported to 
relate exclusively to the civil allegiance of Roman 
Catholics. Mr. Richard and one or two other Noncon- 
formists have since expressed thoir approval of declara- 
tions which seem to alienate Mr. Gladstone from Roman 
Catholic sympathies, Moro careful and more impartial 
critics have not failed to obsorvo that Mr. Gladstone 
cither intrudes into an alien controversy or identifies him- 
self to somo extent with one of the disputants. In 
any ease it was not tho business of a groat leader of a 
party to prove that any section of his countrymen ought to 
renounce cither their theological belief or their civil 
allegiance. Politicians in general look at such qnesiiona 
rather from the point of view of a Parliamentary Whip than 
as students of canon law or of ecclesiaBtioal history. When 
they inquire into the probable consequences of Mir. Glad- 
stone’s publication, they will not fail to apprehend that tho: 
quazTel which he has g^sitoasly fisMten^ on the Boman* 
OatlioUc clergy may hmmfter not improbably impede HxL 
return to office. The Irish members, who are for tho 
moment comparatively powarless in the ^useof Commons^ 
are likely to form an indispnsAle part of a revived 
Liberal majority. As far as they are compelled to cansult 
tho prejudices of the priests, they wiR prolMly refuse their 
support to tho Bsaailajat of Urn infaUihle Pope. Fortunately 
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for Mr Gladstokh, Mir, DiSRABLi^also has lately thought fit | 
to assume the oharaotcr of a Protestant champion ; but the 
Irish hierarchy will justly calculate l^t the Pbiue Minister 
is more open to a possible Qegoiiatio& than his serious and 
oonsoienhons adversary. If the pamphlet on the Vatican 
Decrees permanently deprives Mr. Gladstonb of the votes 
of twenty Irish members, it will have done more harm to the 
liiberal party than to the Ultramontanists. There can be 
ffittle doubt that, if bo had oonsultod his followers, they 
would have deprecated the publication of the pamphlet. 

It is well known that the Moderate Liliei'als, though 
they prudently profess confidence in Mr. Gladstone, have 
no desire to accelerate his return to oflice. They are per- 
fectly aware that for some time to come their party must 
be in a minority, unless it should profit by some unforeseen 
popular excitement, of which they would themselves dis- 
approve. In the occasional contests which have occurred 
since the general election there has hitherto been no sign 
of a reaction against the Conservative movement. Even 
the expression % the Scotch University studcjiiis of their 
political preferences, though in itself unimportant, is pro- 
bably a reflection of the prevailing opinion of the inidrlle 
olassos. Mr. Diskaeli and Lord DEuisr arc preferred to 
their opponents b(5causo the Government of wljich they 
are principal moiubcrs is for the present popular. Liberal j 
members in their addresses to their constituents cither 
confine themselves to barren criticism on the details of 
businoss in the last Session, or expound, in the spirit of 
Mr. Chamreueain and Mr. Lea'jtham, doctrines wliicti may 
perhajis be adopted by the countiy in the di si an t future. 
When ih(,‘y invite the patronage of Mr. Gladstone Ibi* 
democratic or revolutionary projects, they jusiify to the 
utmost of their power the impression which produced the 
overthrow of his Government. There is no reason to 
suppose that the constltueniuf^s are Ixsitcr iudined at the 
Olid of the y<’ar than they were at the beginning lo tolerate a 
policy of recklessness and disturbance. Mr. Glahsiosk will 
Jiofc :it present be recalled to pow'cr merely for the purpose 
of making all classes anxious, and all interests inseenre. If 
M-i*. Gladstone possessed either the steadiness of Uefl cr 
the solid common sense of Palmerston, he would rcceivo a 
larg(i share of the support which is now nnw'illingly ac- 
corded to Mr. DisiiAKiJ. If the prevailing opinion is Con- 
.servativo, it is also Liberal, and it only inclines to the party 
now in office as the alternative of tlie Kiipremacy of an 
extreme faction. In his unseasonable letter to the unsuc- 
cessful candidate for Wonlock Mr. Gladstone expounded 
with Huflicient accuracy the true creed of a Liberal parly 
which would both correct abuBos and respect existing in.sti- 
tutions. He would bo more fully trusted if ho were not 
claimed as a leader by those who w^ould spare no erisling 
institntiou. It is time that be has not yot declared his 
conversion to revolutionary theories, but there can bo no 
doubt iliat the violent faction have plausible gimunds for a 
confidence which is founded, not on his professionB, but on 
his temperament and on his recent liistory. Old-fashioned 
Liberals, on the other hand, hope to exorcise a certain con- 
trol over the leader of a party which can ouly bo saved from 
disruption by prudence and moderation. If Mr. Glad- 
stone were to retire from the Honso of Commons, or from 
his responsible position ns leader, the Radicals would pro- 
vide for themselves a successor more easily than the 
representatives of the former Whigs. In the meantime 
allies who are in principle irreconcilably hostile to one 
another have sufficient reasons for loyalty to the only leader 
who may perhaps prolong for a time their * artificial 
union. 


THE TROSPECTS OF BONAPARTISl^r. 

T he chtimge Whioh has como over the prospects of the 
Imperioliat party is tho most striking feature in 
Frendh pelitiofi. K is all the more striking because scarcely 
any part of it is attributable to the action of the Im- 
perialistB themsdvoB. The stars in tboir oourso have 
rough b for BonOpartumi. Tho mistakes of its enemies and 
^ the progress of events hove alike hdped it. And now the 
difficulties which beset the establishment of the Republic 
are leading men to aide whether, after aR,tho restorotiun 
of the Empire would sot be the best tidng that could 
happen ; whetberFrtiiiee has nrt more to 
%^s«rttloJiSent^ttmnjiy v^fbertheBmpiro, 

trader the new conditions under which it would bo tri^ 
does not proadse to secure the essentials of good goverp^, 


znent with less risk of failure than the Republic ; whether, 
in short, wise and patriotic Frenchmen ought not to ally 
themselves with the Bonapartists in tho hope of guidii^ 
j and purifying them, instead of, as hitherto, offering an op- 
position which has its origin in nothing bcttci* than 'pre- 
judice — ^prejudice no doubt founded cto experience, but 
which fails to make due allowanoo for tho quabiicatiems 
which experience needs when it comes to bo applied to tho 
future. The main consideration on which this reasoning 
rests is tho ahaeiico of any necessary connexion bctwoca 
Imperialism and tliat band of adventurers who founded and 
worked the Second Empire. It is admitted that if ilio Court 
of Napoleon iV. wore to bo a' more reproduction of his 
father’s, an ImpTialisl restoration would not count among 
the alternatives between which good men have to make 
their choice. But the services of tho men who constituted 
and gave character to tho Court of Navoleon HI. will not, 
it is said, Ix^ indispensable, or even helpful, to his auccesyor. 
Napoleon IV. will bo able to choose his supporters fi-om 
among lionest men, and when he is scon to do so, many of 
tho stern politicians who now siiBpcct the Impiuial syi>toui 
wull bo willing to take part in working it. They will bo 
tho more dispostid lo do this because the special danger of 
Boiiapiirtisui is less formidable than tho sjiocial danger of 
Republicanism. Tho Empire may bo corrupt, but the Repub- 
lic is very likely to lead to anarchy, and corrujitiou is at all 
events easily controlled than anarchy. If the Empire 
can bn kept decently pure — and with tho adventurers 
weeded out tluTO is no reason why this should not Ix) 
managed — it will socuro order bettor than the Republic, 
and it will give Frenchmen os much hherty as they care to 
have. In fact, it will be very like a superior edition of tho 
Seplcnnnte — the Septennate, that is, organized and made 
perpetual, and having a Napoleon instead of a MacMahon' 
‘at its head. In this last comparison, it is said, lies another 
reason wliy moderate and reasonable i'’rejichmoLi are lil.ely 
to favour tho Empire. Tho present Government, with all 
its faults, has kept things going with fair success, atid if it 
continues do this for six years more, the country will 
have got so well used lo personal government that tho 
accession of a Bonapaui'E wull Boem the most natural thing 
to follow. 

With tho assumption which uiuloriies this reasoning wo 
entirely agree. Forms of government are things indif- 
ferent, provided that the substauco of good govornniont is 
assured. France may be free, tranquil, and prosperous 
alike under an Empire, a Republic, or a Constitutiimu] 
Monarcliy. Tho question at any given moment is under 
w’hicli form, all things considered, slio is most likoly to 
enjoy these advantages. Tho great fault of French puli- 
tieians has been their inability to believe this. They luivo 
wished for tho right things, but they Lave refused lo 
believe that they could attain thorn except in one particular 
way. The moderate Republican and tho Orlcaui.^t havo 
had their separate formulas, and they have clung to them, 
not becauao they stand for clilTeront ideas, but because each 
has refused to seo that tho other's formula and hia own can 
Btand for the same ideas. Now any change of govormmmb 
is open to the objection that it tends to perpotnate this ex- 
clusiveness. Franco is in namo a Republic. If she once 
more becomes an Empiro, this will be a fresh declaration 
that IhcTo i.s soino occult connexion between tlio Empire 
and good governmcuit. Suoli mi announcement will 
at once Bct tlio Republicans to sWork to prove that 
there is Bomo occult incompatibility between the Em- 
pire and good governmont. Consoqwentip the parties 
opposed to tho Government, instead of eoasidoring how 
they can modify its policy and uso the power it pofcifle»sc.4 
for the promotion of their own views, will go on scheming 
liow to supplant one Government by another. Tho cb.'inge 
to which they look forward will still bo a revolution. This 
reflection may well make prudent Frenchmen hesitate be- 
fore they quarrel with the 'existing Oovornment, whatever 
faults they may seo in it. 

Again, p, is cemoedod that, if the Empiro is to be set up 
aj^in to any good purpose, it must be by tho oo-opemtion 
of a class of politicians who were not fomerly friendly to 
it. Its original promoters liaving been got rid of, its affairs 
will bo managed by a raspootablo set of directors. But 
why should these direcftors associate themselves with the 
Empiro rather than with tho competing Company ? TI»ey 
have the game so far in them haoL^ that neither rival ouu 
obtain lasting power oxoept by their aid. This indeed in 
tho one feats^ in which present condition of Fraucx) is 
superior to her Aom&tioo at- fiafimor tiazie. The mode- 
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rate party, by whatever name it is called, has a 
better knowledge of its own power. Tt will be said 
that the fact that it is the moderate party must 
net^sarily indispose it to a form of government 
which, as has been admitted, may lead to anarchy. 
But the factions which threaten the llepublic with anarchy 
will not be swept out of existence by the re-cstablishment 
of the Empire. They will still exist ns an element of 
danger in ilie French political system, and their enthusiasm 
will bo only increased by the renewed necessity of stifling 
all expression of it. Republican fanaticism under a strong 
Republic is like an explosion in the open air. Repiiblioiiu 
fibnatioisrn under any other form of government is like an 
explosion under cover. The force wliich may b(j harm- 
lessly scattered in the one case is compre.ssod and made 
destructive in the other. Some at least of this fanaticism 
has more to do with names than with thing.s. There are 
many Republicans probably who -would nevej' rpiito lay 
aside the cf>ns[)irator s cloak under an J^impirc, but would bo 
perfectly content provided that the form of the [(luvern- 
inent were Kepnblicari. Ofconi'so this wotship of particular 
phrases is a [)olitical error. But what French politicians 
have to consider is, how this political error may bo h(;st 
deprived of its sting. To take a single instaiico ; there can 
be no cpiostion that ]\r. flAiMUKlJ A lias of tulc exorcised very 
great influence over the extreme Republicans in the direc- 
tion of aolf-restmint ; and In’s youth, character, and antc*- 
cedents make it probjible that, under any cir<'nnist«nnce.s, he 
will continue to be a powerful factor in French polities. 
But there will be an immense dilTercnco between his posi- 
tion under a Republic and under an Empire. In the latter 
ense his occupation will be gone. He cannot play any 
conspicuous [)art without cilhor defying the e.^ta I dished 
order of things or ahandoniug all the convietions with 
which liis name is associated. In other words, his choice 
will lie between making himself an instrument of dissen- 
sion, and consequently of wu’ukncss, and losing all power 
over his followers. Ho must be cither ji d.ingeruus agitator 
or a dcs[used naiegadc. 

There is amdher consideration wind;, i hough it vests at 
present upon no trustworthy data, ought still not to hi* 
altogether disregarded. Tt is assumed, and very po.vsd>ly 
corrc(!tiy jissnmed, that ilu'rc will bo nothing to prtwent 
NAi’OiiMON lY. from ]dayiug the part of a (pilot and re- 
spectable .sovereign of a fairly constitutional typo, if so, 
ho will certainly have many advantages over any other 
ruler who is likely to b(} set up in Franoo, Hi.s naiuo will 
be popular with tlu' army and witii a la rg(' .s(‘etion of tlio 
])ca8antry ; and the very grcatnes.s of Iii.s father’s iHWTrso 
-will invest his son with a romantic interest that is not to 
be despised even in politics. But henslitaj-y character 
will sometimes override all the -svariiings of pnulencc, ami 
it is yet to he seen wliether Navolvon lY. will bo so little 
of a BoNAi'ARTii as to rest satistied with the useful 
but humdrum part which this calculation of the 
future assigns to him. If his father could liave 
been thus oommonphice in his aspirations, he might have 
died in the purple. But .N^apoleon TIL seems to liavc had 
a genuine disbelief in Farliaraontary government and con- 
stitutional forms which made it impossible for him to 
work by them .so long as he saw a cliancc ofw’orking by 
any other means. He wms as little fitted for the post of 
constitutional Jving ns ^Ir. Carlyle would be for tluj post 
of constitutional Minister. This unfitness may not have 
descended to his son. But the Bonai’ARTES arc not an 
ordinary family, and sp(?culations w'hich assiiiiie that in the 
next generation they arc to become so may after all bo 
falsified by the event. 


, THE REFORM CONFERILXOE. 

A LITTLE knot of agitators has lately held a little 
Reform Conference with the result, if not for tho 
purpose, of showing how littlo interest is at present taken 
in schemes for remodelling tho Constitution. I’hc com- 
monplaces of electoral reform are too hackneyed to admit 
of any show of novelty, and the only curiosity which is 
aroused by notices of reform meetings rclatc.s to tho 
names of tho promoters, and not to their arguments. 
Of tho late meeting at the Freemasons’ Hall it is enough 
to say that it was assembled at the invitation, and was 
to have been held under the presidency, of Mr. Beal. 
That indefatigable patriot has not enough to do in 
creating a now Muxiicipality in London and in pro- 


pounding to tho Board of Tmde the princijjles on which 
gas is to bo supplied. In concert with Captain Maxse and 
a few other zealous democrats Mr. Beal has found time to 
conduct an agibition for Parliamentary Reform through all 
its conventional stages. In such cases the first step is for the 
managers of the movement to call themselves a preliminary 
meeting, at which, after laying down certain propositions, 
they appoint themselves a Committee to draw up a Report, 
which is, like a House of Commons Address, an echo of th«, 
original programme. On his third or fourth appearance 
the prinei[»al promoter takes the chair in an assemblage 
which is ill all cases composed of tho same olcraents. 

At a second or afternoon meeting it is customarj', 
if possible, to procure the attendance of some mem- 
ber of Parliament, and on the late occasion Mr, Brogden 
accepted the invitalion of ^Ir. Beal. Mr. Howell 
and Mr. Oloer were of course not absent from a 
democratic gathering ; and no celebration of the kind is 
thought satislaclory without tho aHericlance of Mr. Arcii. 

It is not the fault of speakers on such occasions that they 
lak(i for gnmied tho only propo.sition which is seriously in 
di.spute. The figure.^ which they glibly manipulate clearly 
prove that electoral representation is not at pnisent equally 
distributed. So many small boroughs return so many 
m(niihers, while Livc'rponl and Mauehestor and Birming- 
ham, with a population many times larger, only return so 
many more. From lime to time a careless speaker or 
journalist of another order has dc'seribed tho existing 
inequalities as anomalies, and the assembled reformers 
eagerly quote his admission. If, in truth, it is dc’sirable 
that the numerical majority of the population should exer- 
cise absolute powci‘, tho English Constitution, w'ith all its 
recent democratic modifications, is wlnilly indcfonsihle, 
Mr. Bkal’.s iigure.s are ])robably accurate, and the main 
object ion to tho adoption of his doctrin(\s is not that syni- 
inotry ha.s been already atUdned, but tbot the exclusion 
from politieal ])ovv(;r of tho nj)pCT and middle cla.sse.s would 
probably not (‘onduecs to good govornmeni. The Electoral 
Reform Association, having informally appealed to public 
opinion, finds that- its streuigth is repre.seiited by an active 
local politician, by tv\o oj* ibreo obscure members of Parlia- 
ment, und by the extromo revolutionists who, like Mr. 
OnriTiK, wiudd c(jujdi/a5 propci'ty as well as ek'cloral dis- 
tricts. The rest of Hie community is either opposed or 
inditferent to tho proposed eliaiiges. 

Tho potty club which under many names cmjdoys itself 
in tho husiness of agitation is itself divided on questions of 
cxjicdieiK’y, if not of principle. The gcntleniaii from 
Birminghajn who acted as Mr. Beal’s substitute took credit 
in his opening addre.ss for the moderation of liis proposals, 
while he at tho same time ap]inalcd to the sympathies ol 
his audienc(3 by hint ing that he would not be satisfied with 
the concf'ssion of his immediate demands. Parliament and 
the country are gravely asked to make comparatively 
raodcraie eoucessiou.s to demagogues who confidentially in- 
form their followers that, having oiieo obtained uniform 
suirrag(3 and cqiud electoral di.stricts, they will have no 
difficulty in enforcing the remainder of their claims. It is 
impossible to deny that they are logically in the right, but 
for rhetorical or persiiasivo purposes it might bo more 
judicious to practise a politic reserve. It is precisely on 
tho ground that equal electoral districts would paralyse re- 
sisting forces that prudent and moderate politicians close 
their ears to Mr. Beal’s seductive and plausible statistics. 
In the particular instance, the mudei'ation of tho managers 
of the’ Coufcrenco must have been assumed, not for 
tho purpose of securing unanimity among tho audience?, 
but of quieting tho imaginary alarms of an iudiflerent 
community. Captain Maxse and Mr. Odger are ns far 
advanced in democratic convictions as Mr. Beal or Mr. 
Wright; and the meeting in general sympathized only 
with extreme opinions. Amendments to the principal 
resolutions were moved and carried, and Mr. Beal 
and his Committee seem to liavo unnocossarily exposed 
themsolvos t^) a series of rebuffs. Their next morti- 
fying defeat was inflicted by Miss Lydia Beoker and 
some other spirited ladies. Although the Chairman ruled 
that a motion in favour of female suffrage was foreign t-0;-4 
the objects of the meeting, Miss Becker and her gallanr \ 
asKociates successfully insisted on a share in tho proposed 
dilution of tho sufiiuge. Whatever may be thought of 
the so-called rights of women in general, it would bo 
difficult to resist their claims on the principles of tho 
Electoral: Reform Association. When it is once assumed 
that tho right of voting is a personal privilege, and 
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that any consideration of the purposes to which it 
may he applied ought not to affect constitutional legis- 
lation, it follows that no incapacity ought to exclude 
women from the franchise. In spite of the efforts of the 
managing Committee, the Association resolved that Mr. 
Forsyth should bo asked, in common with Mr. Trkvet.van 
and Sir C. Dilkk, to contribute his share to the deteriora- 
tion of the electoral body. The power of Parliament and 
(or the constituencies has boon so firmly established during 
tho long prevalence of a restricted suffrage, that democmtic 
reformers havo hithei*to not foreseen the danger of Irans- 
ferriug tho centre of political gravity to somo oilier kind of 
authority. In many parts of the Continent, including ilio 
Gorman Empire, universal suffrage is found consistent wibh 
nearly absoluio monarchy, 

Pgliticians of higher rank than Mr. Beal may per- 
haps learn from the failure of his agitation that they have 
been tempted to bid for popularity too hastily, ami in ii 
wrong direction. With the exception of a sensible speech 
by Captain Maxse against tho rights of women, tho most 
plausible arguments used at tho meeting consisted of re- 
ferences to speeches by Mr. Disralli and Mr. Gladstone. 
Flesh and blood are not admitted to the polling-booths in 
equal projiprtions ; and Mr. Trevet.yan’s Bill for household 
suffrage in (!Ounl ies would effect oidy a part of tho objects 
of which Mr, Gladstone lias from time to time approved. 
The countenancu which Mr. Disraeli has given to the 
Reform agitation is probably to be explained by the apparent 
and temporary success of Ids last ijxperiimmt of the same 
kind. In the debate on Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill Mr. 
Disraeli confined himself with osl-entatious reserve 
to collateral or incidental objections to tho immediate 
concession of household suffrage in eourities. It is 
nut certain whether ho was at the time preparing tho 
way for a futuvo change of policy, or only oovtvliig his 
retreat from a position whieh ho had impi Mclenlly oeeiipicd. 
HLs appeal to tlio regard of tho small boi'oughs for tlioir 
own political privileges will not .be forgotten by those con- 
cerned j and since tho close of tho Session the Govern- 
ment has received notice that the farmers are not prepared 
to acquiesce without resisianeo in virtual disiranchisc- 
ment. Two months ago tho official managers of ole(;tions 
imprudctitly adopted a candidate fur Cambridgeshire who 
may probably have deserved the confidence of the Govern- 
moiit. The tenant farmers had already elected Mr. Rodwell, 
because in the neighbouring county of Suffolk ho laid 
taken a leading paid, in resisting tho dictation of the 
Jjahourers’ Union. If Mr. Disraeli should at any timo 
attempt to carry Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill, he will 
encounter uncompromising rosistanco in Cambridgeshire, 
and probalily in other counties. I’lie ends for which 
Mr. Arch and his adherents would uso political power are 
fully understood by tho ol)jects of their hostility, 

Tho noblemen and goutlemeu who have followed Mr, Be\i. 
In tho promotion of the London Municipal Government Bill 
will perhaps begin to doubt the wisdom of their conduct 
when they learn that their leader is the political ally of Mr. 
Odoer and Mr. Dowell. The modest proposal of bamling 
over tho corporate property to tho outlying districts of tho 
metropolis is perfectly consistout with tho priiieiplos of tho 
chief members of the Electoral Reform A.ssooiation. If the 
precedent of soiziiig corporate estates were once established 
by Parliament, a heavy blow would liavo been struck against 
tho security of private property. Somo enthusiastic democrats 
may perhaps hope that a municipal govenimcixt elected by 
hoHSohold or universal suffingo would, like tho Coiumuno 
of Paris, sometimes protect and sometimes overawe a 
House of Commons which would derive its commission 
from a similar constituency. Thus far Mr. Beal has suc- 
ceeded better as a corporation reformer than as a political 
agitator. No Conservative peers attended his meeting at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, nor would Lord EijCHO bo inclined 
to iutrodiico a Bill for the establishment of equal electoral 
districts. The very newspapers which welcomed tho pro- 
ject of tho Municipal Bill with inconsidorato applause 
scarcely allow one or two columns in the dead season of 
year to the report of the proceedings of tho Electoral 
^sociation. 


THE POPULATION OF FRANCE. 

T he volumes of elaborate statistics oh Franco as com- 
pared with other countries which M. Block has 
recently published, give, among other things; somo very 
Curious information on the population of France. The 


Avealth which France has rocontly been discovered to 
possess has taken many persons by surprise. There must 
nave been a vast amount of wealth aocumulatod, by 
Frenchmen of all ranks to enable them to collect in two or 
three years so many millions sterling for investment in 
their new Rentes ; and that the vast proportion of those new 
Routes is held in If ranee is mode obvious by tho very small 
amount of coupons for which France has now to make 
provision in foreign countries. When tho issue wa.s first 
made by M. Tuier.*}, it was largely by foreigners, and par- 
ticularly by lOnglishiucn and Germaus, that the loan was 
taken. But gradually the French have bought their own 
stocks, and now tho proportion of tho French debt which 
I is held out of Kranco is very incousiderahle. What 
is interestiDg to notice is that tho ATcalth and the accumu- 
lation of wi^alth whieh theso facts indicate are the 
.acquisitions of a population which, if not stationary, in- 
croa.s(\s vi*ry slowly indeed. M. Block is proud of this, and 
sees ill it a proof of the enlightenment and good .sense of 
the nation to which he lielongs. Political economists for 
a long time taught the doctrine that tho road to prosperity 
Avas to ktiep the population within the limits of comfort- 
ablo .subsistence. M. Blcxjk says tJiat what Maltlius 
I prc.Tcluid the French havo praotiscNj. But he says that tho 
i process is not duo to a sudden and violent conquest 
of human nature, but simply to tho gradual per- 
ception of wliat i.s fitting and necessary, which goes 
with increasing civilization and intelligence. Over- 
population is, according te this view, only possible 
Avhero the people nro degraded, ignorant, and without 
hope or ambition. Civilized people will be guided in 
1 tho mutter by tho most obvious attention to what their 
I own intiM’ests demand. Jn England a dillercnt mi;do of 
looking at things }»ruv.ail8. The population of England has 
doubled within a period in which the population of Franco 
hius remained almost stationary, and with this rapidly in- 
er(‘nsing population we associate many things which we 
prize highly- ^>ur very great Avealth, our colonial Empire, 
our habit.s of indepeudonee, our love marriages, our trust 
that the crumbs Avail be pi^ivided for the sparrows. If wo 
w(To to argue for ever, Englishmen Avould rce»t pcrsuadi'd , 
lhat their way is best, and Frenchmen would rest persuaded 
that their way is best, and it is no uso to argue under such' 
(•it‘curnstanrcs. What is Avorth noticing is that the French 
have uiicoiiseiously walked in tho paths of Miillhu.sian 
philosophy, and they have reaped tlio rOAVOrd which the 
prophets of political economy assured them would bo iheii's. 
They h.avo got wealth ; their wealth is diffused through 
tlieir population ; and their wealth is at once the conse- 
(picnco and the cause of tho .spread through the country of 
thrirt3% industrioUiS, and sober habits. 

Since i8oi a comsus has been taken of the population of 
Franco every fivo years. In i8oi the population was 

27.000. 000, and in 1806 it Avas 29,000,000 ; but the census 
in its early days Avas Uikcn so imperfectly that tho proba- 
bility is, not that the jiopulatiou had augmented by 

2.000. 000 during the Avars of Napoleon, but that the 
second census was more accurate than the first. In 1821 
tho 29,000,000 of 1806 had only become 30,000,000, and at 
that date the population of England and Wales Avas only 

12.000. 000. In 1871 tho 30,000,000 of Franco had become 

36.000. 000, AV'hilo tho 1 2,000,000 of England had become 

22.000. 000. To tho 36,000,000 of Fraace wo have, in 
order to cstimato tho growth of the population, to add 

2.000. 000 for the lost pvoAunces of Alsace and Lorraine, 
and then we must dodact 700,000 for the annexed pro- 
vinces of Savoy and Nice. Tho real increase of the French 
population Avas thereforo in fifty years 7,300,000. This is 
a A^ery inconsidcrablo proportional increase as compared witli 
that of England. Tho French gain is almo.st exactly 
one-fourth additional, or 25 per cent. ; tho English gain is 
five-sixths or 80 per cent. Still seven millions incrcoso is 
in itself not an insignificant one ; but tho curious fact 
revealed by M. Block’s statistics is that tho augmentation, 
such as it was, arose, not from any increase in tho number 
of births, but from tho fact that those born live longer. The 
number of births in France has remained almost stationary 
for seventy years. I n 1 806 the number was 9 1 6,000. In 1870 
it was 943,000. This shows that, as time has gone on and 
the habits of the people havo become more formed, or, in 
the language of M. Block, as enlightenment has inweasod, 
there are fewer births in proportion to the population. It 
also shows that the average duration of Ij^e has increased, 
laore peoplo being alive at the later date, with only tho 
same number of babies to replace them. If people live longer, 
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tbis^ asM. Block justlyaiVguos, abowB that the conditionsof life 
are more favoTirable. There is more comfort, bctto nourieb- 
mcpt, risks in daneerons occapatious aio bettor gpiarded 
against, medical skill mitigates tbo raragos of disease. Franco 
is tbtis proved to be better off indirectly, just as tbo produc- 
tion of so much money to take up tbo new loans proves the 
sumo thing directly, And the same result is arrived at in 
another way still more indirect. K at lire in Franco, as all 
over the world, gives the struggling race of man a slight — 
it is but a very slight— lift, by ordering that the proportion 
of men born shall bo greater than that of women, wliich, as 
men aro used up faster under the pressure of lifo tlian 
women, is a trifling gain to start with. In Frauee, how- 
ever, 113 in almost every otlier country, there are at any one , 
moinont more women alive than men, booauso the ])ivst.Mro 
of life more than counterbalances the anpcrioiity in nuiubor 
of mala births. But what delights M. Bjock is that his 
tables show that tho numbers of the men anti the wonioii 
filivo in France at any one moment tiuid to bccoimi more 
and moro equal. In i8oi ihei'o were 48 and a fraction men 
to oveiy 51 and a fraction women in France, whereas in 
iSyt iliero was almost the same iiguro on e.'mh side of the 
account. Thore were 49 81 men as agi^iivst 50' 19 women. 
This rcsiili can only bo attributed to one cause, and that is 
that the prossuro 01 life is not so great tm men as it used 
to be. Mon Jive longer bceauso they aro not so soon killed 
off by tliingerous occupations, disease, and want. Their 
numbers accordingly como nearer to tho.se of w'oinen, am] 
thus tlio general condition oC tho country i.s again in thi.s 
way shown to bo continually more Nourishing. 

These statistics suggest v;hat, from tho ladies’ point of 
vic’w, may bo tiormed a pleasing pictuiv of tlio future of 
luiniaTiity. We have often heard of late years iti England 
feminine lamentations over tho existence of wdiat was su])- 
po«ed to Lo in tho nature of tilings an excess of woinoii 
who on no hypothesis could be married, as thuvo were not 
the iiwn at command to marry them. What, it has been 
piteously asked, is to become of tliis m ) happy residnumf 
and it w'lis answered that iln^y should nobly front their 
fate, ami, by aotiniririg early habits of induslry, lei i-n to 
gain their own bread, and so bo independent of the short- 
coming sex. But M. Block comes to the rescue, and 
shows that somothing much moro delightful than tins 
ii ]l[)^S'h]e — namely, that by extending eivilizalioTi, by 
iugpiriiig prudence and sobriety, by insisting on pre- 
oautimjM In dangerous trades, and by avoiding w'ars, a 
larger nimihor of men may be kf [it alive, tho sex(‘s 
balanced, I he melancholy residuum ehmimited, and a 
tlicon^dral husband found for every one. E'-en o.s tilings 
are, it may be oliscrved tliat moro women aro niarried than 
men, f'H’ the French tables show that every one in six of 
tl)C men who marry once marries iwnee, wliilo only one in 
iw’elve of AvoiTK'u forms a second niurrlage. Nor is it true 
that the example of Franco must be taken to show that 
till' .secret of French prosperity lies in any disinclination to 
TniuTi.ig’i', 01' in not marrying. On the contrary, the Freneli 
do marry very generally indeed. Of Freuohiiion betweim 
the ages of thirty-ffvo and forty 80 per cent, arc 
married ; and as to disinclination to marriage, M. Block 
scoiii.s tho imputation. Ho goes into calculation.s 

on the subject which aro not, indeed, fortifled by 
.any actual statistics, for that was from tho nature 
of tho case imjiossiblo, but whioli at least show the habitual 
Ihought.s and beliefs of an intelJigent Froucliman who is 
familiar with computations of tho kind. M. Blo'.j: esti- 
mates that if a liundred Frenchmon were taken, unmarried, 
but of an ago to marry, about 40 per cent. W'ould be 
found to be prevented by ill health or some similar obstacle 
from marrying ; one, or at moat two, would not wish to 
bo married if they could ; and all the rest would bo 
longing to be marriod if they could afford it. This is a 
most romantic picture of a hundred Frenchmen, and all 
tliat can be said of it is that, if it is true, the most de- 
termined lady could not find a word to say against Franco 
on this score. What then is tho secret of French pros- 
perity ? It is, according to M. Block, merely that French 
])pople aro sensible enough to trait. They marry, but 
they do not many eairly. I'hey do not think much of 
the romance of young lovers. They regard marriage as 
a pleasant arrangement to enjoy which they must wait 
and work. The average age at which Fronchmea many 
is thirty-one in Papis and wiri^ in the rest of France. Tl^ 
average ogo at which Fi^hwomon marry is twmty*siz 
in Paris and twenty-five in the rest of France. TJ^saages 
indicate that znamage is deferred to a date docIde% later 


than is customary in England, and the result is that married 
couple.? are in Franco more assured of what answers to the 
French stamlard of comfort. It is not, we may repeat, a 
question of imitating the French, for nations cannot easily 
imitate one another ; but it explains much about France, 
with its hidden wealth and recuperative powers, which 
iniglit not oihi'vwise bo understood, when these statistics 
have led us to seo that the primary basis of this prosperity 
i.s that the average of the women in Franco aro willing or 
are forced to wiufc till they arc twonty-five to bo mamed. 


TnE RAIJ.WAY AVAB. 

I T was of course forescon iliat, if tho Midland Company 
persisted in currying out the ebangos which bad bcCJi 
announced in the working of its passenger ti'affic, other 
Cuinpanios would bo compelled either to follow its example 
or to iloviso some other means of meeting tlio threatened 
comp(?t.ition. And this is vvliat has now occurred. On 
Tiu.sdiiy tilt) polity of the Directors of the Midland was 
formally iifqn-ovcd by a large majority of sharohol tiers, and 
n(‘xt day the re])resontiitive.s of ihc Loinlon and North- 
AVestern, Great INcyrthorn, North-Eastern, ljaricasliir(‘ and 
Yoi*kslnro, Great AYestern, and Manchc.ster, ShcliUdd, 
and Ijincolnshirt) Coinpunles had a meeting, at which 
they r(‘.st'hcd to recommend their Board.? to follow 
any rt'ducllou of prices made by the Midland Com- 
pany uiywlicrc, to continue socond-class carriages 
at redin*t*d lare.s, and generally to co-operato in 
the intei*c^st.s of railway property. It i-cmains to be 

seen whether this course will bo adopiocl by t lie various 
Boards, and sunciioncd by the sharebolder.s ; but in the 
meant lino it is not surpri.sing that the prosjieci of bif tor, 
ielcntle:?s, aiul [uv'bably rumous, competition wbieh Is thus 
opened U[) should inspire the ht)ld(?rs of lailwny [iriqx'ity 
w'ilh very lui condor table apprehensons. AVliar.ever might 
bo tb€) ultimate result of such a struggle, it in list in tho 
first iiisianee inevitably involve h(‘avy sacrifr'i*? and some 
very serious risks. It would be a misLako to siipj)()So 
that tho vote of ilio Midland meeting iin]»]ies si rlous 
a[>proval of tho resolution of tho Board. It. is ol^vioiis 
tliat in such a case tho sliaroholi]('r.s aro neeeii.sarily very 
much in tho hands of tho Directors. They may have 
thoir own view.? as to what ought lo bo done, batilny hai-o 
to count the cost of enforcing them, and it is only natural 
that they should jirefer to run tbo risk oven of a daugt'rouH 
experiment rather than orotito a rovulution at iho lh>ard. 
It is piM-liajKS unnooessary to sjieoulsito on tho pi-obablo 
results of changes which will iinmediatoly bo letted by 
actual exporieiieo ; but the manner iu which, as it now 
appears, the Directors plunged into their new [policy is 
certainly by no moans JK>[)ofnl. Tho Chairman in his 
Circular indigmmtly repudiated the BUggestion that it bad 
boon liastily mioptod; but it is now explained that, in [loiut 
of fact, tho [)lan had long ago been before the Board, and 
had been repeatedly rejected, until at last it was adopted 
“ somewliat suddenly Before the Diroctora left tlio room 
their decision was in typo, and it was instantly published. 
Tho refusal to postpone tho pi’opo.sod changes until tliO 
other Hail way Companies had had time to caiiBkler them 
and to see whothor some uniform system could not bo ar- 
ranged also points in the same direction. This nervous 
precipitancy |i.s an unmistakable aympiom which speaks for 
' itself. Everybody knows the stal-o of mind in wUicli 
people who have for a long period consistently distra-sted a 
particular project suddenly adopt it, and Ihaston to pledgo 
themsclve.s to it on the instant, lest cooler considemtion 
should again revive thoir doubts. People who aw linn iti 
•their oonclusious aro not afraid of reoonsideratbu and dis- 
cussion. 

There is perha[)s no mood ixi which more (fat^ avrors 
committed than that in which there is a dispositiem to 
assuiAe that somothing mnst be dono^* without roforensoe 
to whether the something is really a wise thisg in itself. 
It seems that the Midland Board has long been mssatiefafd 
with the position of its system. It on^ualiy fermod 
of tho route from London to Leeds, York, a.ad 
via Hnghy and Normanton, and it has never recovered 
from its disoomfituro when a more direct arid convenient 
roatc was opened. It was hoped that the Settle 
Carlisle extenidoii wonld make the Midland a cmjpIetD 
systom, iadepeudsnt of its aoighhouis; but the mere 
making of a new line is net 4 sma^ most ho pushed 
and advertised ; something mnat be done to oall attention io 
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it and to. tempt traffic to come that way. Tlie reference in the 
Ohoinnan’a Circular to the cultivation of coinmeroial traffic 
is now made clear. Mr. Babb stated on Tuesday that the 
adhesion of that ** important class of the community,*’ 
commercial travellers, Imd been socurod. It had b<^n 
ascertained that, if those gentlemen were allowed to rido 
first class, they “ would exerciso considorablo ititiucncc as 
“lo the way in which tho goods they sold should bo so.nt 
to their destination,” that is to say, they would take caro 
to send all they could by the Midland. It must be ad- 
mitted that this is a groat lift for tho bagmen, who are 
thus elevated into a sort of balance of power in tho 
railway system. It is uuiieccasary to sii])pose that the 
Midland Directors have really been foolish enough to 
bo influenced by expectations of this kind, but the fact 
that thoy should be put forward for Dio enoonragf- 
ment of sharoholders would seem t<) iiuUcato at least 
a significant deficiency in more solid jirgumeut. It is 
characteristic of the spirit in which tho jMiilland Directors 
have acted throughout the whole of this bnsiuosa that they 
should have rofosed to consult with the other Com|ianies 
as to tho l)cst course to bo adopted. It is naturally Die duly 
of the Midland to consider its own interests hefovi' those of 
other people, but it is absurd to suppose that it would have 
been in danger of being persuaded to sacrifice llsclf for tho 
benefit of the London and North-AVostcni or the (Jroat 
Northern, or that any iinmher of Conijianies in roinbiiui- 
tion could compel it to adopt a particular system of working 
against its will. If the Midland had agi'(‘e(l to a con- 
feronco, it would still have been perfocl.ly fno either 
to hold to its own policy or to join iu tho resolutions 
which might be passed ; but it would have hud tlio advan- 
tage of Jioaring all that could l>e said on tho subject, and of 
considering whothor the objects which it has in view could 
not be attained by some plan which might I'o generally 
adopticd. All sorts of subjects i*clating to milway manage- 
ment are constantly brought under discussion in this way ; j 
and it is cbildisbto d(?scribo a familiar and useful practice 
as “ submitting the policy of a Company to tho determina- 
“ tiori of its rivals.” 

It is possible that tho disastrous waidiu’O which is a])pa- 
rently imjiendiiig may bo averted ; but it must be admitted 
tliat tho ob.stinato porveraitjr of the Midland Com|)any in 
refusing to agree either to discnasion or delay is neee.ssarily 
extronudy omharrassing to other Companies. It may bo 
doubted vvhetlier in the long ran the Midland Company 
will really increase its revonuos by the changes which it is 
going to imike ; but it is probable that in the outset it will 
at least augment what will then bo its first-class Inifllc; and 
in that respect Companies which continued to adhere 
to the old tarlif would be placed at a disadvantage. If, 
liowcver, the other Companies, as is proposed, mluce 
both their first and second class fares, thoy will give all who 
care to rido first class accommodation equal to that of tho 
Midland, while a gi’oat many third-class passengers will 
bo tempted to avail themselves of the cheapened second class. 
It must ho remembered that tho recent extension of facilities 
fur thiid-class traffic has aflfected all railways more or less. 
The second class has, as it were, had the bottom knocked 
out of it, and tho traffic has dropped into tho class below. 
Tho natural way to recover this traffic would seem to be, 
not to abolish the second class, but to make it more tempting 
by a reduction of faros, the oxiating tariff being altogether 
excessive in proportion to the very meagre difference in ac- 
commodation between second and third class carriagos, Thera 
are a groat many people who either cannot afford, or do 
not tliink it woith while, to pay the present high second- 
class fare, but who would glacfly pay aomeiHng over tho 
third-class faro for the sake of avoiding the roughest kind 
of company ; and w© should imagine that it would pay very i 
*1 well to cultivate this class. Under the Midland scheme, | 
these people will be left in thethird clase, and the extra fares | 
which iHiight otherwise be got out of them will bo lost, for 
they win certainly not go first class. It may bo said 
that the Companies which keep up three cloBses will lose 
the advantages to be' obtaaned by the Midland in the way of 
(l^r^ter trains and reduced working expenses ; but these 
©Anomies are of a somewhat dbubthil kind. It will' 
always pay to run welLfilled carriages. As to the first class, 
tWe is no reason why other Companies should not in 
some degree follow the example of tm- Midland in m^ihg 
pasBcngers understand that, if thoy want to be sure of privacy 
or oxtrii room, they must expect to have to pay for it. 
The abolition on the Midland of reduced fares* for return' 
tickets neu^Uzos the boon conferred by the removalof re- 


strictions as to tho date of return ; but much popularity 
would bo secured by any Company which offered those 
advantages together. Thero are undoubtedly various 
changes which the Companies might make in order to at- 
tract passengera, and to place themsclYes in a favourable 
position for competing with tho new' system of tho Mid- 
land ; but the teat of the soundness of all metisurea of this 
kind should be, not whether they will hurt the Midland, 
but whHlior they will actually do good to tho Conijianies by 
whom thoy are introduced. The bitter exjx'rienco of the 
past should supply a suflicient warning against ii war of 
ro(‘kk‘S8 retaliation and revenge. Some way might surely 
bo found of roasting the pig witliout burning tlic house. 


THE LONDON GAS QUESTION. 

TTIHE letter which Mr. Farreu has written in Sir C. 
X Adukki.ey’s name to the indofatigablo Mr. RkaI/ will 
(lis»*ounigc the jiromotcrs of tho Corporation and Metro- 
politan Board Gas Bills. Mr. Beal himsolf had suggested, 
iu hi.s interview with tho Pke.sident of tho IluAUU of TiiADit, 
that it was not advisable to revive competition, to bmik up 
the streets for tho introduction of double sets of mains and 
of distributing ajiparatus, and, n.s he might Jiave added, to 
throw away hundred.^ of tliousarids of pounds in pursuit of 
an object wliieli is already attained. It was not to bo ex- 
jiected that Mr. Bkal and his friends would I'emonstmto 
a«aiu.st a violation of tho principles hitherto mlopted by 
Ihirliameni, and a wanton destruction of tho property of 
the Bhurelioldera. When ho remarked that the (jorpoi*a- 
tions would undersell tlie Companies, or vicu versdy he 
involunliirily extenuated tho injustice of the proposed 
nkasuro. Private traders arc entirely ineaj)itUo of 
eoujpeling with public bodies, which can mako gocMl 
their trade los.ses by means of taxation. Sir C. Audeuley 
i.s equally silent with Mr. Beal on the protection 
which is diir* to property acquired in reliance on tho 
faith of Parliament. He may ascertain, if ho inquires 
into the question, that Parliamentary Committees have 
uniformly refused to sanction tho competition of cor- 
porate bodies with existing Companies for tim supply of 
gas and water ; but perhaps in liis answer to the deputa- 
tiuii he may have intentionally confined himself to tho 
ta.sk of stating the objections to Mr. Beal’s projjosals. As 
Sir C. AnoEUiiEr justly remarks, tho history of past legis- 
lation is not favourable to any attomjit on tho jmrt of 
Government to eufoiTo amaJgfimation as a step to further 
measure.s. Iu substance the Board of Trade seems to agree 
with Mr. J3eal in Iho questionable proposition that largo 
savings in the cost of supply and administration might be 
effected by tho reduction in the number of Comjianiofl ; but 
Sir 0. Adderley and’ his advisers deservo credit for a 
desire to promote economy by enlisting tho interest of tho 
Coinpanioa iu the promotion of improvements. 

It is not improlmblo that, in tho presonco of a more 
formidable agitation, the City of London and even the 
Metropolitan Board of Works may reconsider their intention 
of attacking the Gas Companies. The owners of private 
and corporate jiroperty too often connive at isolated 
attacks on the rights of their neighbours ; but when they 
are themselves simnltaneously assailed, they may bo ex- 
pected to feel a certain regard for vested interasts. Wlion 
the deputation for abolishing the privileges of tho City of 
London waited upon Mr. Cross, Mi*. Qrnry Colb urged us 
one of tho reasons for constituting a metropolitan munici- 
pality tho advantage of obtaining gas' at cost price. If an 
advcKrato of the Corporation had objected that one element 
of cost ought to bo tho purchase at a foir value of the pro- 
perty of the Companies, Mr. CoL& might have replied that 
the Citv itself had given notice of & Bill for tho establish- 
ment 01 a subsidized competition. The susceptibilities of 
tho Corporation may perhaps bo quickened by tbeknowlodgo 
that it has a common enemy with its own proposed victims 
in tho person of Mr. The profossed hope that the 

Corporation would bo, by Mr. Bisal’b blandishments, 
tempted to commit suicide was probably from the first but 
a diplomatic fiction. If any illusion prevailed on the sub* 
ject, Lord Mayors, Aldermmi, and Idverymcn havo lost no 
. time in disabusing the minds of tbeir opponents. When 
liord EtCHO brings forward' hie Bill for tosnsferring the 
t corporate property to strangera; tbe^ (Xty of London will 
Mo well, inat^ of discuBsing the comparative utility of 
present system and tho proposed substitute, to take its 
' stand on the simpfo ground of unquestioned possession, 
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and to deny the erpodiency or justice in any circumstances 
of compulsory expropriation. Mr. Beal and Mr. Cole 
may not inconsistently demand on behalf of their future 
municipaUty the exclusive control of the gas and water supply 
of London. The Corporation wUl greatly weaken its own 
position if it is at the same time defending itself and 
attacking Joint-Stock Companies. 

If the gas consumers or their representatives satisfy 
themselves that nnnecessary expenses are at present in- 
curred bv the Com})anics, tliey may reasonably insist on 
the purcliaso of the property. The consumers are the 
beneficial owners of surplus profits after the [)ay incut of 
limited divaiends ; and Sir C. Addekley is justified in his 
belief Uiat the Companies, having attained their maximum 
receipts, liavono strong interest in the further iinpro\omcnt 
of the property. The simplest mode of escaping from 
the consequences of fomor legislation would be to transfer 
the «upj)ly of gas on equitable terms to some public Unly. 
In the answer of the JhiESiOKNT of tlio Boakd of 'I’KAnK 
to the deputation a more complicated ])laii is recommended. 

“ It deserves serious cousidemtion wiiother, tli(^ terms of 
“ the ultiiiuito purchase being first determined, the Coni- 
“ paiii(\i .sijould not bo allowed on comph te amalgamation 
“ to iner('aso their dividend beyond tlie [ueseiit fixed limit 
“ in some iLvcd proportion to any roduetion they may tliua 
“ efibet in the price of gas.” If all Sir (h Anor.uMn’s 
assumptions proved to be coirect, much might bo said in 
favour of the principle which lie adopts ; but it is doubtful 
wheilur any considerable cjxponse would be saved by 
amalgamation, inasimndi as the productive resources of the 
larger Companies are required for Uicir present use. Within 
a few years the Companies and their emstomors have 
sufibred extromo inconvenience fi’om dehi} s interposed by 
the Logislatnro in the way of their providing additional 
premises and works. Vast snins have been since expended 
on the purchase of land and the construction of works ; 
and the Board of Trade greatly exaggerates the alleged 
waste under tho prc'scnt system. It niuy perhaps b(' true 
that a smaller number of places of inanul’aclurc would bo 
siitlieiont if the works wt're now all to bo constructed for ' 
tho finst time; but if tlm Companies w'cre amalgamated, 
they would find it cheaper to maintain the present sources 
of supply than to abandon them for larger woiks. 'riie 
Board of Trade cannot bo siq>poscd to have investigated 
the complicated reasons which have dclcriniued the ehoic.-o 
of sites for the manufacture of gas. Tho necessity of 
avoiding as far as possible populou.s neighbrmrhoods 
a(;counls for some of the apparent anomalies which may 
be discerned on the face of the map. In other respects 
no considerable saving would result from a diminution 
in the actual number of Companies. The cost of 
tho Boards thfjmselvcs is insignitie.ant, and it w'ould 
seldom be practicable after amalgamation materially to 
reduce tho slalT. If the present dividends were increased, 
even after a diminution of price, the agitation to which 
tho Conq:)anios have long been exposed would jjrobably 
become more violent. It is difficult to understand how the 
terms of purcliase could bo settled beforeband if the 
dividends whielji might be earned were uiicorteiii. 

It is, as Sir C. Adderley says, improbable that any largo 
increase in tho valuo of the property, and thereforo in the 
consideration to bo hereafter paid for it, will be sanctioned 
by Parliament ; and yet the possible purchaser would bo 
in no way uijurod by any increase in the purchase-money, 
provided it only represented the additional value of the 
property. It is evident that a dividend of 12 or 9 per 
cent, in the place of 10 or 7 per cent, would increase tho 
value of tho property of the Gas Companies; and they 
would be grievously injured if they were compelled to Bell 
their undertaking at a sacrifice of income. It might indeed 
bo possible to enact prospectively that a specified public 
body should bo empowered to purchase tho property 
at any time on tho basis of thci dividend which might 
have been earned during a certain period; but as tho 
option would probably bo exercised as soon as the 
dividend exceeded tho ])rcBcnt limit, the Companies 
would liave no object in saving expense or in ac- 
quiring additional custom. If a change is required, or 
if it is conducive to the public interest, there can be no 
sufficient reason for delaying it. It is indeed doubtful 
wiiother the consumers would derive any advantage from 
a transfer of tho power of supply ; but at present they are 
assured by agitators that they have reason to complain, 
and, on the other band, tho shareholders are disquiet^ by 
periodical attacks on their property. It would, on the 


whole, bo desirable to complete the legislation of former 
years by securing to tho proprietors their legal dividends 
and relieving them from tho duty of managing tho gas 
supply. The Corpomtion and tho Metropolitan Board of 
Works would lose nothing by a purchase, and it is barely 
possible that the consumers might ultimately gain. 


SCOTLAND AND CIIIJIICII ESTABLISHMExNTS. 

T he meeting of tho Commission of the Eree Church 
General Assembly disposes of ono of tho arguments 
u.scd last Hession against tho Scotch Church Patronage 
Bill. It was said, notably by Mr. Gladstone, that the Bill 
was faulty because it made no overtures to tho Pre.shyto- 
rian communions outside tho Established Church. The 
Ercc Church especially had secoded rather tlian submit to 
the law winch it was proposed to alter, and if, after an inter- 
val of thirty years, the cause of this secession w.as to bo re- 
moveil, it was only deccut tliat something should bo dono 
at the wsanic lime towai’ds undoing a re.sult so much to be 
regretted. It is now evident that, if Uic Ohui'ch PatroTiage 
Bill bad been made to «lopend upon any willingness on tho 
part of the Free Chureh to bo reunited to the Established 
(fiuirch, it w’ould never have become law. On Wednesday 
tho Commission, by 116 votes against 33, adopted a licso- 
luliun wbifh is absolutely inconsistent with tho priuciplo 
of religious esiablishmeiits as it has been understood in 
recent times, it is true that the Resolution makes tho 
Free Chnreh maintain steudfastly “the duty of a national 
“ recognition and ]>romotiou of Scriptural truth." But it 
altogether disavows the notion that, in return for this re- 
cognition and promotion, tlie State is to exercise any control 
over Ihu Chnreh. To hold that tho Church is bound 
to obey the directions of tbo (‘ivil court relating to 
the civil rights of her members or to the Btatiitory duties 
of the ccelesiastical authorities is to encroach upon the 
Si’riptural liberty of Cbrisliaus. Coiisetiucnily the State 
is to give all and to r('ceivo nothing. It is to bpond its 
snbsiane(‘ in recognizing and promoting Serqituriil truth, 
but if it so much as hints that a Church which consents to 
take its money is bound to t)bey its laws, it is warned ofl‘ 
the holy ground, and forbidden to interfere with tho Church’s 
“ peculiar and ineiimbent duties." Nothing in the nature 
of a Church Establishment is possible on such a basis as 
tbi.s. A community compose^ of men of all creeds does 
not set up a State religion because it desires a national 
recognition of' Scriptuial truth. It does so because tliero 
are many advantages in placing a matter of so much im- 
portance a.s religion under tho control and supervision for 
certain purposes of the Civil Courts. If this control is to 
be ropudialed by tlie authorities of the religious body which 
is distinguished by special privileges, there are but two pos- 
sible courses for tho State to take. It may enforce tho 
supremacy of iU own courts, or it may disestablish tho 
Church wliich denies this supremacy. Supposing that tho 
Freo Churcli were now established by law, ono or other of 
these courses Avould certainly have to bo taken. The Koso- 
Intion of tho Commission of the General Assembly asserts 
that when Scriptural truth is subsidized by tee State, no 
control must be exercised over its ministers by tbo law 
courts even in matters relating to civil rights or statutory 
duties. This is a pretension which would be incompatible 
with tho retention of tho position of an Established 
Church, and it is equally fatal to any proposal for a restora- 
tion to tliat position. Tho Resolution goes on to declare, 
with much consistency, that the Patronage Act, instead of 
rtjectiug the control of tho temporal courts in temporal 
matters, tends rather to confirm it ; and on this ground it 
denounces tho existing connexion between Church and State 
in Scotland as unscriptural and inequitable. “ Consequently 
“ its termination is an essential preliminary towards a bone- 
“ ficial readjustment of Scottish ecclesiastical arrange- 
“ ments." . It follows from this that, if any proposal for 
bringing back the Free Church into tho fold of the Esta* 
blishment had been incorporated into the Church Patronage 
Bill, the Government would have had its offers fiung 
in its face. It was neoessory that the measure sli'.^M 
stand on its own merits, and known to be, as it was, a 
mere Bill for effecting a particular change in tho law re- 
lattng to tho Established Church. 

It must be admitted, however, that, though the attitude 
of tho Free Church invalidates this particular objection to 
tho Patronage Act-, it raises doubts as to the wisdom of 
passing any Act on tbo subject. The text of the Resolu- 
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tion and the speech in which its adoption was moved point 
unmistakably to a more or loss active agitation in favour of 
disestablishment on the part of the Free Church. Dr. 
Rainy distinctly said that it was time for tbo members of 
the Free Church to make it clear which way their face.s 
Vore set. Dr. Begq, who opposed the Resolution, did so on 
the ground that its adoption would commit the Com- 
mission to a crusade against the Established Church. The 
Resolution was not passed, therefore, in ignorance of its 
true character. Its nature and operation wore made abun- 
dantly clear to the Commission, both by those who liked it 
and by those who disliked it. Yot, after all this, the division 
showed a majority of moni than throe to one in its favour. 
It may bo somo time before the Free Churcli gives any prac- 
tical effect to the decision of its representatives, but when once 
religious bodies take to making it clear which way their 
faces aro set upon any question, they are apt to qui<;ken 
their pace very soon after they have begun moving. The 
Free Church is strong in numbers, in iniluonce, and 
in zeal, and the hist words of the Resolution in- 
dicate a determination to summon the United Presby- 
terians to make common cause with them. Hitherto 
it has been supposed that the United Presbyterians are 
more hostile to the Established Church than the Free 
Church is, and if this relation between the two bodies is 
maintained, the crusade which the minority of the Com- 
mission deprecate will be organized without much delay. 
The Scotch Establishment stands in a different position 
from that in which the English Establishment stands. It 
is not the Church, it is known not to be the Church, of 
more than a minority of the people of Scotland. Whenever 
the Free Ohnrch and the United Presbyterians choose to 
unite their forces, they can largely outnumber it. It is 
probable, at all events in the first instance, that a pro- 
posal to disestablish the Church of Scotland would not Ixi 
loft to bo settled, as most Scotch questions are settled, by 
the votes of the Scotch members. It would be resisted by 
the whole Conservative party in Parliament, irrespectively 
of nationality or creed. But it is diflicult to believe that, if a 
majority of Scotchmen made up tlieir minds that Presby- 
terianism after the manner of iho Established Chtindi 
should enjoy no more privileges than JV( 3 sbyterianism after 
any other fashion, they would bo very long in getting their 
own way. 

There seems to bo a sort of fatality attending (*on. 
servativo Goveninicnts in ilicir dealing witli ecclesiastical 
que.stions. Hero is a reasonable and Liberal measure, de- 
signed to widen iho basis of the Established Church and 
to give her ii stronger hold upon the Seottisli people, which 
threatens by way of result to create a new ami formidablo 
outcry against the very institution which tho authors of 
tho Bill wish to protect and .strengthen. It would not bo 
difficult to suggest a parallel in the cas(i of the Churcli of 
England. Tho fact is that a Conservative Government is 
to an Established Cliurch wliat a new and friendly land- 
lord sometimes is to tho tenant of an old house. For many 
years, perhaps, the tenant has iri(!d in vain to get any re- 
pairs done, but except that there is a hole or two in 
tho roof, that tho walls show some cracks, and that tho 
foundation has a slight tendency to settle, tlio hoiiso has 
served his purpose fairly well. By and by there conics in 
a fresh landlord, who hns something of tho new broom in 
his composition, and who is perfectly willing to do any- 
thing in the way of repairs tliat his tenant can reasonably 
ask for. Tho occupier of the house is delighted, builders 
arc called in, plans and estimates are pre])ared, and tho 
workmen are put on without tho loss of a moment. For a 
little time all goes well, but there comes a day when tho land- 
lord comos to see the tenant, and tells him, after much beating 
about the bush, that the moro the workmen have done tho 
more they have found to do, that tho walls cannot be touched 
without bringing down tbo roof, that tlio foundations can- 
not bo strengthened without peril to the walls, and that he 
has come to tho conclusion that it will save money in the 
end to pull down the house altogether. The present Go- 
vernment aro as yet in an early stage of this process. They 
have succeeded to power in the character of friends of tho 
Church Establishment, and what can be more natural than 
that they should justify their reputation by removing 
abases and supplying defects ? Tho time is yet to come 
when they will find out that what looks like a un- 
sightly block of wood may prove to be the beam on which 
all the timbers of the house depend. There is no putting 
new doth into old garments. Established Churches that 
have gone oyi without material change for centuries cannot 


be altered and refaoed without bemg in danger of coming 
down altogether. There is much wisdom in the wawiing 
which Mr. Knatciiboll-Huokssen has just given in his 
speech at Deal, and it is to be hoped that it will bo 
seriously considered. If the Ministjy do not promptly 
recogriizo iho wisdom of letting things alone, they are 
likely to have tho lesson impressed on them by a revival of 
cccle.siasfcic.al agitations which they may find it hard either 
to appease or to guide. 


RECIUJITINO. 

S O^IE political cynic observed that he never felt eertaiu 
of tho truth of any statement until ho saw it offieially 
contradicted. Tho newspapers have this week contained 
two communications from high authority which tho public 
socm disposed to accept iii the samo sonso as they did tho 
celebrated declaration that certain clauses in the Ihidowod 
Schools Act Amendment Bill were among those things which 
no Prime Minister could understand. One of theso officially 
authorized statements was, that “ the establishment of the 
“ army has been complete during tbo year, and th(‘ recruits, 

“ though young, a^o of a good stamp, and more tluin meet 
“ tliorcquirenioMtsof tliorecruitersasregardsstandard.’’ This 
may bo literally true, and yet it would bo far from sup- 
porting the more general statement which precedes it, that 
recruiting is satisfaetory. Assumo for tho moment the 
“ good stamp,’’ nnd take it that tho only fault of tho re- 
cruits is iliat of youth, which time and good food and 
training will correct;. The very gist of tlio warnings which 
have jirocecdcd from every experienced officer who has 
writh'ii on this subject is that, under our present sy.stem, 
these young rocTuits will have no o])portunity to grow into 
rnaturo soldiers, 'fhose who arc old enough to remember 
tho CrimcaTi war will not disregard tho lesson w'hich it 
conveys, i ho army which fought at Alma and Inkeruiann 
was as fine an army as over stepped. Sir John Buugoynk, 
who was not a boastful man, has recorded tho admissions 
, of French officers that their army could not haVc done 
I what ours did. But that army perished by sword, sick- 
ness, and privation, and wo have never had another like it. 
AVhen our men iiad fallen before Sebastopol, we sent boys 
to take their places, and the result was such as might have 
been expected. One regiment, consisting cliiefiy of re- 
cruits, “ though young, of a good stamp,” was scjit to tlit> 
Crimea by way of riunforcement to the main army, and 
.almost the whole perished. Tho operations of 1855, how- 
ever wc may view them, are scarcely matter of exullation ; 
and it is at least possible that tho failure at the Redau was 
partly due to the iiiwness of the troops engaged. In no 
other serious business should wo set a boy to do a man’s 
work, and even tho great Napolkon failed when ho 
attempted this in war. It may bo true that ho gained 
victories with buys, but he did not prevail on the whole 
campjiign ; and besides ho w^as a general on whom 
soldiers niiglit depend, whereas British generals are apt 
to depend upon their soldiers. This country is bound 
by treaties under which it might bccomo necessary to send 
nnd to keep an army on the Continent, and this, as matters 
stand, could not bo done. There aro at most a few 
thousand men of tho ‘‘ stamp ” of those that fought at 
liikermunn, and when these aro expended, we must fiili 
back upon recruits ’»vhose only fault wo may admit would 
be youtli and inexperience. Wo should enlist boys at vast- 
expense, and send them abroad to die. No statements ou 
authority can prevent expcrionced officers froui di-awing 
conclusions from what they see, or rather do not see, in the 
existing army ; and if wo conld deceive ourselves, we could 
not deceive our neighbours. German and French jour- 
nalists sometimes comment on tho communications of 
authority to English iicwspapera, and it Would bo interest- 
ing to learn what they think of this particular uttonince 
of the oracle. Assume that “ the establishment of the 
“ army has boon complete during the year,’^ still tho 
question remains whether that establishment is ailc- 
quato to tho necessities of tho cose, and upon this the 
oracle is silent. It is better to know the truth, how- 
ever unpleasant, and we content ourselves with saying 
that, if there bo any army of men in the country, 
we should like to see it. The utmost that can bo reason- 
ably inferred from the statement of authority is that the 
recruits of this year are rather better samples than 
those of last year, whose “stamp** Uu^gely was, or ought 
to have been, the letter “ D.*’ llie mind of the Inspectorof 
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Military Frisooa woe lately exercised on the question, Wkat ■ 
is t^o use of redsiiniug a deserter ivhose delicate frame 
oannot support hard labour ? It Was perhaps a hasty ge- 
neralization to infer from ibis officer’s Report that tho 
bulk of roomits had neithor health nor honesty. Wo are 
now informed on tfuthority that they “more than meet 
“ tho rcquiroinonta of tho recruiters us regards siaiidard/* 
but unlbrtunatoly a l>oy’s perpciidieular measunjincnt 
affords no test either of his principles or coiistitiitiun. 
There is farther the vague assurance that these recruits arc 
of a “ good stamp,” though young, and it is added that 
they luivo been raised without any unusual exertions. Jf 
wo asked whefher unusual exertions had been required tt) 
keep our recruits when wo Imd got them, tho answer might 
porhaps bo unsatisfactory. 

But, wJuitevcrmay bo tlio prociso meaning of this ofliei.il 
comniauicatiou, there is to bo set against it “ the iitjiv(‘rsfil 
“ testimony of every ofileor ouo meets from the In'gho.sb to 
“ tho lowest.” Colonel Anson, writing in the Timcti on tlic 
very day on winch tho statement by authority appeared, 
uses these words, and adds that that to.stimoiiy is to the 
effect that tlio quality of our recruits has sensibly deterio- 
rated; that insubordination is iucreu ilng, and dissatislae- 
iion exists to an extent unlaiowii in former day.s; that the 
class of men w'o now obtain creates an uttcrl}’ untrustworthy 
reserve, and in case of need wo should not be able to 
lay our hands on ton per cent, of them ; and that, as in 1876 | 
some 25,000 men will bo able to claim their discharge, : 
wc must go from bad to wonse to supply their iilace. Tlin 1 
controversy which has arisen between (.’olonel An so.n and 1 
the Timi s would be amusing if ilic siibjciit of it were not 
so vitally im])orttuit. The apologists for the syshun or 110- 
sysiciin which exists complain o1* Colonel Anson's declara- 
tion that it i.s “ beneath contenijit,” and insist that it can- 
not be judged until the year 1876 anives. Perhaps wc 
may have an army in that year, and perhaps we may not. 
Colonel Anson is certain that we Bhiill not, and his oppo- 
nents are not very certain that we shall, fie mentions ouo 
oflicei* as an exception to tho general consent of expeinoiu ed | 
opinion; and tluil officer likes to got boys because be can 
train them as he pleases, “ forgetting that, if short service 
“ wore really adopted, ho would not have an ablebudicd 
“ man in liis regiment.” Jt is probably in rcfereuci) to this 
and similar passages in Colonel Anson’s letters that the 
Tiin<‘i( ob.sorvo 3 that tho public know how to diHcoiiiit the 
grumbling which is a privilege of tlio service. If the public 
do know this, they aro wiser tlian wc take them to be. To 
us the grniiibling appears geinTiil and only too reasonable. 
All that vve see and hear points to the 0[q)ositc con- 
clusion to that to which tho Tiinc.'i would h'ail us. Thero 
is of course tho authorized paragra]»li ” already dis- 
cussed. Tlie iVniiiS founds an article on it, and (.r i?/ A do 
'nihil Jit. It would not be worth while to eritiei/.e 
ibeso arti^’his if tliey were not, so fir as we know, 
the only (jonsiderable exception to tho geji{*ral chorus 
of complaint. Wo examine them to see wdiat euu 
bo said to quiet tho public mind, and the result 
is seriously alarming. The liiS})cctor-Geueial of .Ue- 
cruiting is quoted by the Tvmait as saying that 
“on tho whole a satisfactory number of eligible re- 

ci'uits are being obtained,” though it remains to bo 
proved whether the numbiT will increase sufliciontly to 
8up[»ly tho want whicli will bo createil when tho shorts 
service men begin to be draugiited into the Reserve. This, 
being ii'auslatcd out of official language into plain English, 
come.s to what we have already said, that perhaps the 
country may have an army in 1S76 and funhaps it may 
not. If lliis be “on the wiiolo” satisfactory to tho Lii- 
Bpoctor-denoml, he must bo a comfortable officer to be 
under. “It remains to be proved,” probably, whether the 
country could lay Laud on the men who had gone into 
this Reserve. The only thing certain is that they wiU have 
gone out of tho army. Ihe Times tolls u.s that this 
opinion of tho Inspector-General is founded on “full rc- 
“ turns from the wliole army,” and wo may bo suro that 
the returns arc full, although the regiments may bo under- 
maniH^d or tho men undersized. If a country could be 
saved by any application of pens and ])apor, Britain might 
defy the world. Colonel Anson has put the matter shortly, 
aud it is to be foarod truly, thus: — “ We do not pay the 
“ market pice, and we do not get men ; but we pay an in- 
“ forior price for an inferior article, which would be usolosa 
“ in time of war.” Tho only answer tlmt the Times suggosts 
to this disquieting statement is a refei^mco to tho Rcjport of 
the Inspector-General of fifecruiting, aud to the “ authorized 


“ paragraph ” of last Wednesday, and this is no answer |Lt 
all. Tho recruit, “ though young, of a good etamp,” would 
bo mselcss in time of war, and even if wo get tho number 
that is wanted now, it is very doubtful whether wo shall got 
the number that w ill bo wanted two years honoo. It is easy 
to realize Cohmel Anson’s meaning by supposing that th^ 
duiie.s of tho Guards in London were undei-taken by theio 
recruits, “ though young, of a good stamp.” Wc know that 
they would he deficient in the qualities necessary to deal 
with a London mob, and yet we would match them against 
a foreign army. If iDoys could do the work of men, Loid 
Caudwkll was as competent as anybody to aiTongo how 
tlioy should do it. But it is idle.4<to plead for further 
trial of a jjlan which is manifestly inadequate. No plan 
enn evade the necessity of choosing between largely in- 
crea.so(l Cvstimatcs and compulsory service. “ To this com- 
“ ploxiou w'o must come at last.” 


rUkTIlETl KETLIES TO MR. GLADSTONE. 

I F Mr. Ghidstoue a Expoatiilatioii has produced no other ofloct, 
it hsiH at least brought out to tho surluco the wido division of 
opiiihai ninong Roumn Gathollcs as to tho nature and biiiclin^^ force 
ol‘ the Vatican Decrees. While Mgr. Ospel insists that all who 
rtjrcl lluMu “ ijiiike shipwreck of tho faith, and ipso facto soparato 
IhemseUes from the comiuunion of the Church,” the corro- 
spinidimi'e in the I'imcs during the Inst fortnight abundantly 
ilhi'-iriile.-^ tho statoiiiont of “ A Roman Catholic ” on Wodnes/lay 
lii‘t, tlml thiTo art) many Catholics who, on Mgr. Capol’s hjjiothe- 
si'*, liave, Ulo' liinr-df and Lord Cainoys, “ ip^o /t/eVo sfpamlod them- 
seUo fnuu tlii‘ ( Ibureh,” while they coiitiiuio in tho rt*,ruhir practice 
of tln iv i’cl’p,jous duties in common with tlieir iiifaflibilist core- 
li'Viotii.^l.N Ix'iiling the now dogma as a dead lellor, and con- 
sidoriiij: themselves quite ns orthodox .ns the Pope himself,” The 
fuel, iud'rd, wits loloruhly notorious before, hut it had not been 
so pvoruinenllv obtruded on the notice^ at le.ist of tho Protestant 
pubiie. We may add that Italian ecclesiastics, and oven mohitcB 
111 Rome, ilsidf, do not scruple, in eonversation with each other 
and with i’rtdestuntrt, to speak of the Vatican doj^^mns as not 
being “</c /a/e," heoau.so the Oounell is only adjourned, and is 
not o\or‘, and no doubt all ecch'siastuMl precedent in favour of 
llu'ir view. Me,Mi)whilo the net result of the, eoutroYersy evoked 
by Mr. Gladstone lias thus lar been very decidedly to coniirui the 
opinion we oxpre.ssed hiyt weidv, that while, on the ouo hand, no 
praeticul ground for tho publication of tho p.unphla has been 
e-dabli'died—iu other WiU’ds, nO reason lisis beiui shown fin* 
doubling llii' loyalty mid jialriolism of Uio Knjjlisli Catholic 
bady--*riil al tempts to answer the th(Mrclical argument of 
the wilier only terul to prove more clearly that it is uminawer- 
able. SpualdiJg broadly— for there arc excoptiong on both sides to 
be uotcid presently— Mr. (ilhulslono’s clerical critics luivo cliiefly 
addivhdod themselves to the latter point, and have conspicuoufily 
faik'd ; his lay Cuinmeiilalors, beginning with Jjoj'd Acton, have 
corivincdngly proved tho former, which Mr. Gladstone him- 
self did not profess to doubt. Certaiuly, if it is important to re- 
uuuuber that IIus V. excommuuieatod and deposed Qaeou 
Eliziiheth, aud ever, commissioiu'd an assassin to murder her, there 
is more, praetictl aiguifieanco in the fact, of which Mr. Stoiirton 
reiuiuds us, that the Armada, blessed and partly equipped by one of 
his sucei'SMors for her destruction, was dcfoiited by ti ffect under 
command of the Roman Gatholic Lord Tlowanlof hitlingham, while 
the Gatholic uobilily guierally armed their tenants, and many of 
the gentry voluutee.red to se.rvo as privates against tho common 
foe. Jt is true that iSixUis V., who liad a sincero admiration for 
Elizabeth and didcsled Philip II. and his policy, liiul been coii- 
fttruiiied solely against his will to givo a lardy sanction to the 
enhu-prise, ]»ut this could not be known in Jvnglaiid at tlio limo, 
while his olhcial approval was mailer of public notoriety. And 
a good deal of lip lit is thrown on the present attitude of English 
Roman Gatholics, as loynl and contented eubjccts, by Canon 
Guklcy, who does not, like his Archbishop and Mgr. Gapel, mouut 
tho high horse, butaddros.so 9 his letter to Mr. Gladstone directly, 
as ail old friend, and writes, as indeed he always dues, with perfect 
temper, g<iod feeling, and good lasto. Nor have wo mudi fault to 
find witli his studiously moderate interpretation of the Hyllahus, 
except that it is only his interpretation; and even ho, if wo rightly 
understand him, feels bound to regard toleration of heresy as 
“abstractedly opposed to the Catholic theory,” though he has no 
desire to iv.storo llie practice of peraocution. But ho is hardly 
more happy Ihai: his bi*other cloTioB, as will presently appear, in 
grappling with Mr. Gladsluno 8 argument on the real nature and 
force of tho \ atican Deci'ees. 

Why Mgr. Capel should have been commissioned to take up 
the cudgels in reply to Lord Acton and Lord Oamoysis not obvious, 
unless Archbishop Manning shrank from pronouncing an explicit 
oonsuro on Ihoso “ excellent peers ’’ in his own persuti ; though he 
did not hesitate to go far out of his way to hurl on angry and 
irrelevant charge, which turns out also to be a wholly unfounded one, 
at the head of Dr. DiilHnger. At all oveute, Mgr. Oti^l; thou^ 
his language is so rash and unguarded as to draw on hidi aaebiwe 
even from Sir G. Bowyer, adds little or nothing beyond personal 
comments to what had b^n said the week bemre ny the Aich- 
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bishop, unless we are to reclion his implied repudiation of the 
fiobtle dis^etion which irrfallibilists hate been loud of diuwiojr, 
between the ‘‘ personal ” and “ official ” in&llibility of the 1 ope, as 
fthfosh contribution to tho dinciiBsioii* We have pointed out our- 
selves before now that it is a distinction without a dillerenco, aiul 
Mirr. Cauel evidently agrees with us* As to Lord Acton’s “ atro- 
pioufi charges against the Holy See/’ or rather against several 
Topes, tho acts charged ore no doubt atrocious onough, but the i 
Ilootor of a University ought to have known tluit iiiauy of tliem 
are to evei'y educiiteil man, and that few living EnglLdiuien 

ore better able to givo ‘Hhe authorities " for any histuriral fnrth | 
they may allege than Lord Acton. And, as ho called liis letter to 
the Ttmes a prelimhuiry ’’ answer, wo presume Ihut ho intuiwls to 
do so. It BO l^pened that tho samo paper which roiilaiiicd Lord j 
Oamoys’s letter contaaned also a second letter of J)v. Manning’s, 
reprinted from tho JVew York Herald^ which is more delianlly out- 
spoken than the first. For tho ArchbiBhop coimuits kiui'-elf to 
the startling paradox— which, by the way, is iinpluitly oojitra- 
dicted by Mgr. Oapel — that Papal ui fallibility waa equally “a 
doctrine of Divine Faith hcfi^re the Vatican Council," uud “ i/icn- 
fore tho position of Catholics in respect to civil allegiance, .since 
the Ooiincil, is prinjisoly what it was befom it.” 'J'he conclusion 
is lOrical enough, hut what is to he said of the nremis^ ? If i*iipal 
infaUilnlity was an article of faith before the (Jouncil, it is latlicr 
strange that nobody hut Dr. Manning should have known it, or 
should ev^n seem to loiow it now. Mp*. Cupel states ju.st tho 
contrary; Lord Caraov's, Mr. Henry Petre, and Mr. Stt>urt<)ii, 
names representing three of the oldofat Koinun Catholic families in 
England, agree in asserting that they were educated in a ditleivnt 
belief, and Mr. Petre is careful to explain that his anti-in fallihilist 
teachers were “ the staunchest and must learned bulwarks of the 
Church "—namely, tho Jesuits. To which we may add, without 
dwellii^ here on tho well-known teaching of Boosuet and tlio 
great Church in whose name he spoke, that ilfty years ago 
tho entire Roman Catholic hierarchy of England and lrt‘land, 
under the distin^ished leadership of meoi like Archbishop Miivniy 
anil Bi&hop Doyle, solemnly repudiated this ‘‘ <loctrino of Divine^ 
Faith," which is moreover characterized ns “ a Piott^taiit Inven-* 
tion” in Keenan’s Confrovrrsial w'ork widely cir- 

culated under the highest ocMesiastieal sanction in England and 
America, and vvhi<'h has only Ikhui adapted to the new stale of 
belief since the Vatican Cmiucir by the simple expedient of c.an- 
cclling the page which coni ai nod this statement, and reprinting it 
with the obnoxious Question tind Answer omitted. Wo must leave 
Dr. Maiming to settle his diflorence with these Ingh authorities, 
and mcimwinle, until he Las done so, his proof of the un- 
changed nature of the civil allegiance of Catholics falls to tho 
ground. Canon Oakley, wlio argues Unit tJie change from an infal- 
lible Church to an inhJiible Pojie is nf no piactical conscqueiict*, 
Butlicientlv refutes himself when ho iiisibts on the “obvious con- 
venience ot tbo new nyime^ becjiusc the l*ope is iilwav & oil tho 
spot, whereas (lonoral Councils are ovt'rila of lai'o occurrence, .and, 
as he bmully hints, may bo altop^lhep dispensed with lor tho 
futuro. It may be an advantage to Iranslonu a con'^litutioual into 
an absolute monarchy, but the change, whether lor better or woiso, 
is nothing short of a revolution. The iiunition of (h ueral Councils 
reminds us of Mr. iStourloirs letter iu last Tucsd^iy's Times, Wo 
have nothing to say agiin^l Ins vimlicatioii of Catholic loyalty, 
or his ehtimate, winch is fair enough, of tho character and reign of 
Bloody Mary.” But he li.is ha«l tho singular mdiN*ieliou, 
alone of Mr. (Badsl one’s Koman Catholic crilics, to raise tho ques- 
tion of tho morid claims of llie Vatican Council as compared wilh 
former assomblios held to represent the universal Church. Wo 
must confess that wo rend the following wonderful beiitcnce 
two or three times over beioro wo could boliove that our eyes had 
not deceived iw:— “Never has the slightcbt 8Ub})icioa of 
informality or absence of iieedom in debate been raised 
against tho Council of the Vatican.” It was open of 
course t-o Mr. Stourton to maintain that such Bu-apicions 
are unfoiinded, but tho statement he has actually made is 
only intelli^jiblo on the supposition that for tho last liv^o years he 
has shared the repose of tho Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, till Mr. 
Gladstone’s trumpol-call mused liiin Buddouly from his hlumbeis. 
Is it possible he can bo unnwaro tiuit Iheflo aro precisely tho two 
char^ which Imve been reitomted usque ad muaeam against the 
Vatican Council from ovovy side, by anticipation, during its srssions, 
and since its adjournmenti' 11 as he never heard, for instance, of 
or of the Letters of Qitirinus, lioth tho works of Roman Catholics, 
or of the host of advorse pamphlets, chivlly oiuanuting from eccle- 
akstics and raembere of the (JounciJ, published during 1870, or of 
the fiuceessiTe oilicial prolosts presented during the Council, 
signed by nearly all the Gorman and numy of tho French Bishops, 
and complaimiig[ expressly of the “ infoimolity ” of its i^gulations 
and the violent initorferencea whh “ freedom m debate,” or of the 
jr parting shot fired off by Archbishoji Darhoy before leaving Ilonio 
when the great com® had been achieved, La Dtn'nidt'e Hrnre du 
CaneiU f w^e aro bound to believe that he knows none of these 
things, but be would (^rtainly have be^ wiser to abstain from 
meddling with a question of ^ the details of which he is so pio- 
tonndly ignorant 

We have already avwed onr entire conccorre&oe in the trust, 
exnressed alike 1^ we Ultramontane Lord Herries and the 
Iad^ Lord Acton, in the firm and unchanged loyalty of their 
«prsligb>austB aaEnj^sh citizens. But. then we cannot escape the 
eonelvsion wMch Archbishop Manning is so anxious to (wlaim, 
thih^^thsy ore good citizens because they aim at varumce with 


the CiillKdic Cluirch,” a» represented by live Vatican Council, We 
do not belit ve that the Vatican Decrees will, in tact, malts 
them one whit less lojol ciiizcne , but to my that then* is nothing 
in the claims autheiiUcated by those Decrees to allwi iboiv dv 3 
allegLuice is somethirig beyond a paradox. To adopt Mr, 1 ’.M.ro‘s verj 
guiuded stivtement, “ tho claims of the Vatican (that iE.f»Cihi* Tope) 
to supremo and lufallible authority over all tklugn pi ruduing 
fuitli nud muiais, tho limits of which tho Vatican alone 15 to decide, 
eiubnec ho and immense a range, ontering into every lolntion 
and branch of humau lilo, that wo may easily conlouiplate tho 
power of the Cliurrli oki'^hiiiy: wilh the civil authority. ’ O’uilously 
inou'»h Iho cunvut nuiuW tho Dublin llevteu'j pub’idiid just a 
mouth bi‘iui‘<* Mr. ( Tl.ul''ti)nc‘sp,imphlL*t, supplit*^ a .stnl i. ^ dluslro- 
tion of tin* aullioiil) exercised iu purely civil mattei.^ b. lue IVpo 
in our o\Mi djv,to which we may ojiU tho atteutk u of G, 
Bowyor, who (l«'i ics tin* right of the cccIc^uMichI juiwi \ to inter- 
fere in questions of ch il govenimciil. Wo do md refer to the direct 
a^H'itioii (d the <lt*pi)MMg power, which the editor of ti’** JhdiUv 
Iteiiew liiib somewhat qu.ditiofl in a letter addres^t'd the Tahlcf 
since tbo appe.ir.oice ol VI r, Gladstone’s ])iiini)hhjl, but lO passages 
of mucb gi eater pr.iclic.d iuteivst which ho has said uuthiug to 
modifv (*r retract, though we may just observe in pMSsiug lliat wo 
cannot comprt bend bow any one who acfopts llie i'^vlL.bus aa 
infalliblo can qiitalioii tlio deposing power without hire^v. In 
jiTi article iiireet(*d agaiiii't the prolenHions of the Couui ol ('liam- 
bt>rd, tile rev lower, w bom w e gatlw‘r from the letter luent toned above 
to be tho (‘ditnr liiiuself, constructs au ebboi-ato and lurciblo a^futa- 
tion of tho tlit'ory (»f divine right, or, as h« prefei's raxlni qii.untly 
to itTiii it, “ berediliMn.’’ Ills argmutmt is qinto strong tiiougii to 
sUud by ilM'lf, but ho lias nevorllieless thought ilnece*’.'^ uy to clinch 
it bv wdial he evidently, and perluiprt rightly, absiiuiCf. wid bo with 
hia^icatltiN, as wilh biiuholf, the Uirnijig-point of tho vvhtdo con- 
tro\eihy. Wo have t iki n the Uborty ol iiisonin; a few italics. 
“It id to the Holy Seo of toinse that the e>e 4 of a (hvtbolic 
natiivaHy turn, vvUeie there is a critical aiul pcivasivo qiubtion of 
morals to ho soiveil.'’ lu morals, it will be roiuembcrcd, the 
Rope has bieu dcckiusl to be infallible. And accoidiinrly the 
act of Rius Vll. in crowning Napoleon is app* ib.d to as 
Tu*\t d<H«r to “an er calhedra decision flgain.U henshi mn.” It 
liimily tluqvisfd, for all good GathoUca, of the btOxUUiy pre- 
li nylons of the Boiub-ns. \ lowever, the Bourbons wei- • ,ilt( rwaixle 
re-tored, and were ac-aiu oveiiUvovvn by the July Ilevoiulion of 
1830, when Louis IMulIppe was caUoJ to the tin one (ji I'runce. 
Anti tluis ail anvioud (pie'ithui was raised as to the law'luiiicbft of 
the revolatiomury Governmeut. It was agaixr decided bv the Pope. 
“ By the lai't of directing Gatliolics to take the new oath of ullo- 
giimce he (Pius VIJI.) declared that the new Governmei.t was tlie 
^o^ereign of France; tho Sovcitugn to whiJi ed French- 
men weie Ikjmid to puy iilliyi-mce, umifr peual/t/ of itf'uninp the 
stoYre sea/ent e pronoauf'od bj/ St njtt me mid the < 'hvn \ t n /hose who 
nhtl at/mm./ eii'i/duf powers.'^ It is Inn* that in lliis c.^ m* tl.u IMpo 
ileiided iu uceord.uite with modern i>«*ntinient and •'ouud - 11 *c; but 
he might have tlecide<] tho tither wav, and it vvenhi,.'^ tue leviewtr 
qnilo coi.Hisleiilly iinpli<sH, have- Keu e(|u.ilJy the diiB u.’ iiJl good 
C.illudics to oU'y him. It wa.s .1 ••Ui^dly jiolilical qii* but it 
comes under the cfunprLlienRVo hv'ud of- luoivds, “ii I therefore 
within the eplunv. of mlallibility. 

Wo 8ce no way out of this dileimuii eveept bv .ulopling some 
uifli urbilrarv dely’.iliou of “ fU- mih^dni deck oiif," .s that 
r(‘Cenlly put lorward by Dr. Newman, which bv liu.iihig them 
lo docii'cs pioniulgated “ witli .svOemuilica juralhl to those, of 
a G< neivtl Ceimcil/’ nudv-s a cleiin swi'ep of all founcr Ikipul 
piououncomciits cxcopl one. Mr. Glad^ioiiv^ liis imb'vi justly 
stvled Dr. Ni-wninn tho urcfile'it livinir tlusUoi'i m oj tho Roman 
Ckilholic Chmdi/’but, il Lord AcUm canmd Iu* .'(..'epted aa 
tho “ repivseiiiaiive of Galludic thought or i'pide s ii <0 of tho 
Gatholic hiily,” jib little L*an Dr. Newuiau be con.sid.'reil the 
pivsontat iv » or f-jioKteui.m of Gatholic divine.*'. liu’i* ure ut 
iKiJst ado/eii t)th( i intiu} i\ tutioiiB of ( r mthtdrd ” cn n iit among 
them, all of which me nu»ro widely received than hia, amt any one 
of wliich t)f course it rests with llio inUtllible Po^. ; to ."elect and 
nutheuticatc, wlieiievi r ho pleabea,aB alone adK^iLito or permissible. 
It is very unlikely, as Lord Gamoys oliscrves, th.it lh,)s IN. will 
emulato tho ex.uuplj of Pins V. and cxcommuuical'* cii dopoao 
Quoou Victoria, but hiill “ Ihero is no tolling what odi *( might Itfi 
issuiHl by the autlnn* of the Syllabus,” or bis succosor'i. Vud it is 
quite certain that, whatovor edict they miglit choo^o to I'.uio, ©vniy 
inlidlibilist would bo bound in coiiftcienuo to obey il. '.v'nen tho 
UlU'Hmontvino “Catholic Union'’ declares ia the fuune kealh its 
cordbil acceptance of the Vatican DeerK's and its unoliauged 
attitude in regard tn the civil power, it only cnniirms w kit wo liad 
always believed, that tbo loyalty of English UUrmuoutaueti is 
soundor thou thoir logic. 


METRICAL TESTS, 

fT^HE new Shakspeai^ Society has lately produced the first fruits 
A of its labours m a volume of Transactions containing some 
excellent criticism and many good promisea of futui'e result.'*. Gno 
of its most conspicuous foaturcs is the application of ceiuin me- 
chanical teats by which it is thought that muck gre.uer uccunmy 
may be obtained in some critical inquiries. Euthusiutyis like Mr. 
Fliy appear to hold that the change amoiiiiU to siiU^tituting a 
quantitaUve for a merely qualitative analysis) and, in short, that 
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All that we appear to have shown is that the difFercnco Iwtwccu 
these moods is capable of some sort of arithmetical expression, and 
thus a diiTerence of which every one is sensible when reading can 
bo made palpable to the senses by this rude kind of critical dissec- 
tion. We can easily imagine cases in which this result would 
have some value ; hut it is also clear that it would be jjossiblo to 
press it into the service of very en’oueous theories, aiul consequently 
that the method needs to bo carefully checked by other liiculties 
than tho calculating 


BKESCIA. 

T he last strictly Italian city of which wo spoke was romn. 

A roundabout, but highly attractive, journey by lake and rail- 
way will load ua thenco, without passing through mightier Milan, 
to another city with whose place in Italian and general history 
that of Como may bo compared and contrasted. As ii city, 
Brescia ranks far higher than Como 5 it does so oven now ; much 
more so did it in the days when it was looked on as a rival to 
Milan. And the direct part which Breecia has pin veil in history 
has been incomparably more importtint llian that wliich has been 
played by Como. If its wrongs were not made the pndi xt of 
such mighty movements as those which sprang out of tlie earlier 
and tho later wrongs of Como, the doings and the sufh rin^s of the 
city itself are far more prominent and important. Jhv.scia played 
her part as an important member of the Bombard JiC'Mgiie, and her 
name and IhoeifBgies of her citizens wore set up by grn total Milan 
over tho gate which recorded her rebuilding, partly by Brescian 
hands, after her overthrow by the later patron of Como. Ih’oniiuent 
as Brescia thus was in o])position to the claims of I'^rederick, she. 
appeal's as no less prominent in withstanding tlie la.st of his suc- 
cessors whose Imperial claims were other than a luocktiry. The 
tdty stood a siege at the hands of Henry of LuxiMiibiirg, and if her 
own chief Tobmdo Brusali died by wbat called tho cruelty 
and some tlie justice of tho Knipuror, his loss was avimgod by tho 
death of Henry’s own brother Waleran, in the btrugglo boueatli 
her, walls. In later times, wdiou Brescia, like so many of her sister 
cities, had passed under the dominion of 8t. Mark, we tind her tho 
centre of the strongest vesistanch to the powers which league!'! toge- 
ther to wipe out the wise firistocraey from among the ruling cities of 
the world. Tho name of Brescia may bo familiarto many whohavobui 
vuguo ideas of Frederick of Sw’abia and Henry of Luxemburg, 
because there tho knight without fear and w'itlmut n^proach *’ 
gained himself tho praise of superhuman virtue by not pla}iug 
what amongst honest men would oe called tho part of a supoihuman 
scoundrel. That Bre.sc-ia fell from her old place w'as largely «luo to 
the havoc and massacre of her Fixmch conquerors in a w’urfaro as 
unprovoked and inexcusable as any in which French conqumors 
ever engaged. The blood of Avogaro, shed at the hiddiiig of 
(Jastoii of Foix, could more rightly (!ry for vengeaiico thau the 
blood of Brusuti shed at the bidding of TTeiiry the Seventh. What 
was, from his own point of view, a deed of Bterii justice at the 
linnds of the lawful King of Italy sinks into simple murder wdicn 
it was done simply to glut the pride of an uiipruvolied invader. 

Brescia then is a city which Ws lived a life iu tho very thick of 
Italian Jiistory, while Como has, so to speak, lived only on its out- 
skirts. The contrast is marked in the position of the two citic.s. 
Both lie on tho northern frontier of Italy, at the foot of her giiiat 
mountain bulwark. But they look difleient ways, Como, in her 
valley, by her lake, looks northward, as if opening her arms to 
welcome tho Teutonic King who conics to her relief. Brescia, 
not lying in on Alpine valley, but with her citadel pmvhed on a 
spur of the Alps themselves, instead of timiiug away her eyes 
from Italy to the north, looks down upon nothing bhort of 
Italy herself. Tho view froiu tho castle of Brescia is indeed 
H noble one. And it is not a mere noble view ; it is a view on 
which the chaVncteristic history of Italy is legibly written. It 
im^ almost remind us of tho famous letter of Sulpiciu.s to Cicero. 
With a single glance of tho eye wo look down on a crowd of 
cities, each of which once was an independent cominouwc.ilth, 
with its name and place in history. On one side are the spurs of 
the Alps on wliich we are standing, reminding us that there is a 
land beyond, from whieh Emperors came down to demand the 
crowns of lialv and of Home. To the far east we get a gliiupso 
of smaller hills on the extreme horizon, suggesting that tho 
natural ramparts of Verona are not beyond our sight. Bui to tho 
south the eye ranges over the boundless plain of T..onibardy, 
spreading like a sea, with a tall tower hero and there, like the 
mast of a solitary vessel. Plach of those towers marks a city, 
a city which once ranked alongside of princes, cities making war 
and peace, and containing within their walls the lull life of a 
nation. The map seems to show that one of them is the mighty 
tower of Piacenza, and that another is the yet mightier 
, tower of Cremona, the fellow-worker- of Brescia in the groat work 
of restoring Milan. But we look out on even more than this. 
We have^vidly brought home to us how near the great cities of 
Northern Italy fio to the Alpine barrier, the barrier which was so 
often found helpless to shelter them against the Northern invader. 
We think of all tho conquerors who have crossed the moimtains 
fiiim Hannibal to oOr own day. And wo go bock to times earlier 
still, when the land whidh became the truest Italy was not yet 
Italy at all, when the Po waa as truly a Gaulish river as tho 
Seine. If the Alps themselves proved so feeble a barrier for the 
shelter of Italy, Imw &r more foeUe was tho barrier which 
ahelteied Etruria and Bomeiwhen what is now Northern Italy 


was still Gaul within the Alps ! From bucIi a point wo may 
well run ovor the shifting fates of the land before us from Brennus 
to either Buonaparte. And, a.s our thoughts flit on beyond Po 
and Macra and Arno to tho seven hills by the Tiber, wo may feel 
thankful that the dominion of the lust invader has Ix'come as much 
a thing of the past as the dominion of tho earliest. 

Yet, though the groat liistoric view of Brescia lies to the south, 
it may bo well for him who stands on that height to tiiin his eyes 
to the north also, 'riioro is an aspect iu tho history, if not of 
Brcbcia, yet of tho most rcuowned man of Brescia, which makes us 
look alike northward and southward, which makes us span tho 
spiico whicli lies Ixjtwceii the Tiber and the Limuiat. It Oomo 
looks beyond tho Alps for her own deliverer, Brescia too looks 
b(!yond the Alps, not for a deliverer for herself, but for a place of 
shelter from the citizen whom slio sent foith to deliver othera. In 
tho lifo of the Bresrian Arnold his native (?itv seems hko a halting- 
placo hetween liis city of refuge at Ziirich and his city of glory and 
auirtjrdom at Bonn?. We nt*ed not bo harsh on either Pow; 
or Emperor, in wliose eye.s a ropublicaii reformer could hardly 
fail to hear tho guise of a heretic and a traitor. On the heights 
of Brescia we feel, as wo look Bomoward, a regret that it was at 
Swabian find English luinds that ho met hi:i doom. But, as wo 
look nurtliwnrd, w^c may feel comfort that it was a Teutonic and 
Imperial ciu which sheltered tho man wJm, if he took his memo- 
ries for hopes, could yet callback for a moment tho da\s when 
Borne had not to seek her master either in a Gorman King or in 
an J']iigli.sli Vonliir. 

The view of the city itself 011 whieli wo look down from the castle 
is hardly worlliy of tho goneral hiiidscapo of w’hicJi it forms a part. 
Its look is indeed striking, but hardly more so than that of any 
city of decent antiquity must Tie when it is looked down on in such 
a way. But the view of Bveseiii does not send up any object on 
which tho eye at onco seizes as something specially to dwell on. 
There aro towers and cupuhis j but there is no iow'or or cupola 
which kindles any very strong desire for a further acquaintance. 
And, as -wo walk the streets, lliere aro ftiwer attractive buildings, 
wdiethrr ecclcaiastical or domestic, than in moot Italian cities. 
Yol Bri'scia hy no means lacks objects deserving study. Only 
the eliief fliiliquities of the city lie somewhat hid, and have 
to bo looked for. ibe most striking when we come near U) it, 
though it necessarily makes no show in the gouoval view, is tho 
ijuomo vecv/iwj, the old cathedral, the famous round church of 
Jirescia. The now cathedral by its side is a building of no 
imporUiuco ; but it is at least to the credit of its builders 
lliat they left tho old 0110 standing. Had the same dis- 
cretion been sliown in some other phici;‘S, wo should have many 
more moiniiiients of early times than wo have. But if the 
round cliurcli has not been dcstroj^od, a vast deal of labour 
! liMS been .spent on tho characteristic work of spoiling it. Tho 
upper round, the clerestory, lias not been seriously nicddh-Ml 
with, and it still keej)s tho majesty of its circular outline, having 
a far greater oflect ol spreading nmsvsivonoss — the proper effect of a 
rou mi, building — than any of tho round churches of England. But 
the lower range has been sadly tamjiered with, iiml I ho inside has 
sull’ered from tho process which tho English translation of Badoker 
calls “ painting tho pillars to resemble columns.” Tliis is not very 
cleiir to the English reader, but, as iu somo other English transla- 
tions of (jcrinun books, tho meaning may be guessed by stopping 
to think what the German original must be. The round rests on 
massive square piers, German PfeUvr^ and tlie whole lias litjcn, 
like St. Vital at Bavennn, bedaubed to imitale Renaissance 
urciii lecture. This makes the general look of the in.'^ide sadly dis- 
appointing. But tho disappointiuont begins to vanish as soon as 
we make our way underground and boo the spacious crypt, with 
, the endless variety of its columns and capitals of all manner of 
forms, some of them clearly classical ones used up again. This 
crypt proves that the rouiitl cliUTch of Brescia had, as ail our round 
Iviglish churches Inive at present, a choir projecting to the east, 
hut the choir to which tho ciypt belonged has made w'ay 
to H lute building on a much larger scale, 'J'here is also ill 
Brescia a Bomimesquo church of the basilican plan to mutch the 
round one, but this has emphatically to be looked fl)r. Within 
the range of the exteu dve buildings which by the common 
mime of Si. Julia— -a suppressed monastery, now pat, it would 
seem, to various uses military and municipal — arc Inrec churches. 
C)u(} of these, HanUi Maria in Solario, a square Roiuauescpu) build- 
ing with an octagon Uqi, shows itself in the street, but, unlike the 
usual rule of Brescia, the inside, except tlie crypt, Ijardly fulfils 
tho promise of tho outside. In truth, a small building of this 
kind, wdiere there can hardly be any cidumns, allows of but little 
scope fur display witliin, unless, like the buildings of its class at 
Ravenna, it is covered with mosaics. Far more important than 
this is another of tho same group, San Salvatore, attached at a 
lower level to the worthless church of St. Julia proper. Hero, 
when we penetrate to it, wo come lo a genuine church of the 
basilican type, which to some travellers may chance to be their 
first specimen of that iym. Two ranges of columns above and a 
crypt below exhibit the usual features of buildings of this 
cla.s8, columns wdth capitals of various kinds, classical and other, 
ranged as happened to be convenient. Ev'ery building of this 
kind kos its interest, and to some it may happen to bo the 
first foreshadowing of its more stately felLws ut Ibivenna, at 
Lucca, and at Rome, 

But the chief attraction of Bresiua is hardly to bo found in its 
churches. Had it been left uniojurod, the greet JBrMto^ iu 
much the same style as the smaller one at Como, and like that^ 
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hard by the duomoj though not aetuiilly touehiiiif it, would ' 
doubtless have cUimed the firr>t place. And historic in- 1 
tercet 13 not small, as it was roiuid this sjait tliat tlio fi^ht , 
raged mo^t fiercely when Ihcschi had thTo>vu oO* ihc heavy | 
bondage of the Gaul to return to the light or yohe oi’ the SLM’ohe 
K^publie. Hut the building \a Hiully disrigmt'd ; its bluckod 
windowa merely peep through to show \\h.'it thoy weri*, Gu 
the whole, tho (irst place among tho aiill(.[iutios of Hresicia 
must b(j piviui to tho iiuLseuin, Ibnncd nut of an excavated 
temple. The remains of the building itself, thu stiitclv columns 
of its portico which still .sun ivo, mo ^InKiug in tluni'si'Ues, and 
they supply one piece of detail which is inUMcsting in tho luntory 
of ari'hilectuviil forms. The colunuiR tlo not form u cjulijiuous 
ifuigo, but the portico has projections in front. The .angles liav** 
thus to bo provided for, and they are provided for by ibiX'Malling, , 
in the orchitociiuti of the days of W-spasian, llio section of the 
ineditOVal clustered pillar. Within, in the restored triple is • 
a ■whole store of iintupiilie.s, da.s,sicnl and nu'tlijr vjd. The gem of ! 
the collection in an artistic point of view is (h)iihll(‘.^s tlie liunre i>f 
Victory, of Groe]^ w'ork-nmnahip ; hut morii liglit is tlir«Avn on 
lirescian history by the huig seiies of inscriptions ningiiig from the, 
first Imperial dass to Grati.in and Theodosius, ond hv the oilier 
long series of archlteetural details, clas-sical and Uoinaues.'[iic, from 
the destroyed buildings of tho city. Tiio lilirarv.too i.s rich in 
treasures, though wa* cannot forbear tho rcni'Tlc llutL almo.d too 
much lihercility is shown in tho case vvitii whii'h .strangers are 
allowed to examine them. Kxperlenco may perhaps have shown 
that only people with a praiseworthy ol>jeL‘t .are likely to seek for 
them at all ; otherwise an ill-disposed person might eat.i(Yd.im.ige, 
or pcirliaps even carry off, some of tho smaller ohjt‘cts. Jhit there 
theyaroj precious uiamiscri])ts of various dates, jew elled cro.S'-es, 
rarviug.s, and an object which, if we were right m our reading of 
it, is of surpassing uiterest. This is a consular diptycli, 
bearing tho name of Boetius. Tliis is a veli<! iudef-d, though it 
would have had a moro mel.-incholy intiTebt still, if it luid been 
found at Pavia instoad of at Jlreicia. At llavcnua wc would fmu 
not bo reminded of the one crime of the reign of tho prince under 
whom Home and Italy were happy. 

yuch aare a travoUer s iinpre.ssions of Brescic. It i.s a witness to 
ibe amazing historical woalth of Iho li-dun eitit‘3 that a place ' 
likoihi.s, which has t-o many memories and : mucli to .diow for ! 
them, can hrttdly, ill an antuiuarkm point cf \iow, claim a place j 
above the third rank'. | 


TbAIX rooKS. 

ANTED, an induolriou-s thviflv, .«'‘ieible woman, wlio has , 
fioiue idea of coolary, wdio will do a litflo h(ui.s.‘\vorIc, clt'nn j 
her knivc.M, and ho couteiit willi the wages of a govermvs. The ‘ 
sorvanta who now -ipply for su<*li ftiiuation.s in middlo-cJa.'^a house- ’ 
holds ai’O for tho uioj'.t part wholly unlit for thojrj. iSoincliiLies [ 
they are kitrhcnmaid.s who have heori under gooil cooks, but have J 
been too lazy or too stupid to leirn irom them, aud, being generally j 
without any ambition to riw* in their pi\jf(‘saiuii, they have abaii- , 
doned all hope of (ver eamljig l:i;h njires. yoinetbues, again, * 
Hioy b*‘lorig to a cluoS of which the young or inexperienced hou'^e- \ 
keeper must Im-wiuo. Its representative is lu-ually nn elderly | 
wonuiu of many pbm^, avIid is di*sliiu:d to be iii*muuy more;! 
indeed she adds to their imniber almost evevv uioiith, fir drink, or * 
laziness, ov both, will nccoiiul for any frerpiencv in Ium* migmtion.'?? i 
A third aud more numerous class is that ol'tlai young woman who . 
has been a niaid-of-ail-work. Slie ha.s been ignorantiy brought up, i 
and her homo training has been worse than none. “ She lias .m-uu 
waste when money and provisions were plenty, ultmnitlng with 
starvation, hep-ging, aud di.sIioueyty when scarcity of NNork and 
drunlmnness have uiado limes hard. Sim jjiis iiih.abiled a crowded 
room where tidiness xvas inipo-j'siblo ; Imr div.'^.-j has c(.usi^iod 
chietly of rags, g.irnished with artiticial flowers-, lior higla'.st 
ideal of amuaonienl. liius been n fair or a mu.^ic-luvJl j and her 
only preparation for entering domebtic service a few months 
at nominal wages in a l(/(lgi]lg-lulu^e. There she lias Ic.iriit 
little but poculatiou,»an(l h.-is been accustomed often to lie itown 
at night in her clothes too weary to midri‘.‘^s, and to vist; in 
tho uioriiing .and go about her wm-k uuwa.bhed and un(‘oiiib»M|. 
AVhen tho maid-of-all-work (drains a pla/‘e aa plain C'lok slio 
assumes tho rtiiiis of oHice with perfect self-siitlb faction. She pro- 
ceeds without any he.-itation to waste and d(.\-lroy tho matermis 
entrusted to her ibr convcTsioti into food. It need hnrdly l>o ob- 
served that her succer.3 is comiilotc. She keeps her milk and cream 
in the hoi kitchen and wonders tliat they turn sour. She puts 
the butter into the same Hinall cupboard with tlio (dieepe, and is 
surprised that tUo stiuco which shesend.y to the dinner-table has an 
unpleasant taste. She will not bo ut tho trouble of cleaning out 
tho o\en-ll lies, and cannot iinagino why the pufc'oo will not rise. 
She loaves tho flsh upon the kitchen-lablo Irom the time it is 
brought until sho is ready to cook it, and .stands bv with h look of 
innocence while the fishmonger is scolded for seiuling stale fish. 
When eho k}*® a fire she crams it with buudlea of wood so that it 
will not light, and supplements her bad architecture with whole 
boteA of matches and very long candle-ends. She stirs the kitchen 
fire every time she imssca it, niid keeps it blazing even when 
there is no cooking to be done, and when the family is tliuiarr out 
If the heftt makes her ill, i^he blanios tho poor accommodation of 
.the house- and talks as if she bad come from a palace to enter 
leefvice. If she has a g-as .stove the taps are constantly turned on, 


and ay to lowering ihe lights in the passages or scnlkry such az» j 
idea never cro.ws her mind even in dreams. She will send up th» ' 
eggs «*ilher raw i.r hard hoiKl rather tluin use your siuul-glass. 
s!lic will give YAU bread and milk with roast chicken rather thim 
bfftt and ll ivoiii* ibn mixture into bread .sjuice. Slaw.*, will naaJee tea 
with lt‘pid wni.T, will t^tmd up apiniK'h tlrat looks like cabbage , 
rather than put it llirougb a Hmc, and will peel the poUtiHsan ' 
inch tiiick U* thu Inuiblaof picking out thoii* eyes. / 

Now r*;all> vi liiK-d c.ookiugis thorc.-jiultof practice and tesjching, 

Ibu , short of this, 1 he genius which conM.3t.s of “ an iiiHuito capacity 
ftr i.'Kiug livuiblo" will do much for the production of btod which 
I .-IviU 1)0 wholi'-iinu' and jalatabk as W'cU. This is exactly the (juality 
I (k'lir'ieni in HU ordinary ntoK. bl.avoiiring,frying, and iiukingpufi’- 
arc not to bo Untrrit in a day, though common sense and tho 
will to ua»i it are enough for the preparation of nn ordinary <linnor. 

IhiL the coiibuupurary cook lioti only oiUji reeijw for every dish — 
namoh, <jn inlih aud waste, tslm asks Ibr a dozen (*ggs imd a pint 
t'l‘ cream for I lie Mimplei>fc c.abiuet pudding, and prefers isLiiglasa to 
r'diitiiie onlv beeause ii is more expeii.si\e. A whole pot of jam 
imed b.‘ coiis'iined to make a single tanlofc, A joint in the Ivitclmn 
autl anoilier in tlie parloiu* is the allowmieo yho> proscribes loriwery 
d.i\. Sh(^ De\ or keep.s gravy ; it iti riieau to kul down kmes and 
sciMps. If gravvis WMUted, gravy beef should bo ohkuvd. 'fho 
liiid shiuild be cut olf Uio Ixioon at least an inch thick, wid a crock 
of broken bre ul must always be kept to get mouldy for the honour of 
the hou.-»e, Eiying can only lie done in lai'd in any resjnjctablo 
kitchen, and wlinl number of oysters are required for a single patty 
wo dormt venture lo e^^tiniate. Untidiue:«j, too, the consltmt com- 
panion of w.i^eiiibieNS, sho has reduced to a science. Her cup- 
Wrd.s ore nil alarming niixtiu’e of scraps, sauces, forgotten wlnletj 
of eggs, and pot 3 of dripuing, togi^tlier with raisins and comiioiir, 
funiituiv-polidi .md blacklead. 

Her ilestrueliou of arUclo.s of food is well matcliod by ht^r treat- 
inmit of tile croekery and kitehen iitiuisils in her charge. Sho 
warnw tlicbe.st cbiuii diimcr-ubilcM to awhile heat. The ilislies 
she puts into tho oven, until tlioir .surface ix'semWes that of the 
crackle poivolain adaiireil by col lectors. If tliev are adornetl 
with arm? or moiiogriiuis in colour and gilding, site ’early discovers 
the eliicacy of sirong .soda and soft soap in the ivmovil of .such 
Muiitios. .V ftAv dexterous movements will chip the edge.s on a 
stone sink, and slit5 IhinU it wtdl to remove suen c-vci-escences as 
llio h.ai'dlcs of dishes or the lops of their covers-, her reusons for 
these meusMi-.'s nni) be .sanitniy, as haudlea imly form recesses 
for gTease auil dust, and it is impe‘‘sible to clean them without 
trouble. Ibidding ba.sins bIjc consumes in largo uumber.s, iind uses 
b.iLiei-biials lo If'ed the cut. The dishes sho sends to biblo in- 
Miruibly soil lli..‘ idutli, mid uro so full of gravy that they often .spill 
on the WJi\ iqtslilrs. The coveis are smeiU'ed viili gi-e.isy 
liiiger-ruarks, and it is well if the outside only i.s dirty. TJio 
kitchen is her ibrtmss ; from it druwing’-roum company is caro- 
fully and jiulonsly excluded. In oil families tho children look 
upon the kiteln n as a pimuiise of dainty deviti^s. In sonic they 
arc never abowtsl to enter it; but in others tlie little iiiksy ie 
sumeliines piivilogcd lo iimko a bit of pusle into ducks and drakes, 
mV to knead some dough into ii cake for the doll’s birthday. 
Sucli frivolities a modern cook iiLernly l•epl•esses, She supposes tho 
young Indic.s wrill want to make puihUugs ne.xt or to come down 
and try ici-ipe.^ out of “ them rubhiMliiug books.’’ Slie lias no notion 
of encouraging bucli pranks. A lavour has to he made of leave 
to use her buwih ami spoons, and the yimug olUccr just home from 
liis regiimun- d.ifi} not venture into the .sacred preeim't to cvuicoct 
u letl Indi.in ei.ny (;r a Mulligatawny jiLIIasv unless ho has hmt 
a^certaim'd that cuok is in a good hinnour. Even the lady of the 
houbo ks inlbvnicil very ])]ainly tlurt alter her morning visit ,‘*1 m is^ 
not expected 1“ <li.''turb the quiet of the lower regions. Tlio trap 
is alway s missing from the kitchen &lnk, and tilings run into the 
drain whicli should never go there; tho valve k.self disappears 
nniong the .aslms, and is carried away by the dust-cart, together 
with tho stoppcr.s of sauce bottles, tho hoiuL) of pepjier-c.wtors 
jam-pots, and lialf-burnt coals. Imleed one might think that the 
cook hud .a porsonal intci‘u.st in the dustman, mnl wished to bestow 
as many useful articles upon him ub possible; or perh.apa her 
lnuKiVolent icetings are stimid by some tale of the poor sorUu-a in 
tho cinder yards lo whom theao things are pcrqiiifiiteB, and kIU 
would bo clniiitablo by proxy. Sho bus a land heai*t for all sorta- 
of tramps, ami Ireijuently has her fortuno told. The wounin 
whose babie.s seem endowed wdth a perpetual youths the man who 
sells peiicil.s, tie* various folk wlio eim out a preoaiioua livelihood 
liy hawking milt one, combsj and pwu-wijiora, find in her a ayia- 
pathetic patron, and draw fitmi her krgo siippliea of her uiasier’s 
bread and luout. A cjirrier, whose pony waa more sleek and well 
led iluan canieis’ ponies often are, coafeased on one ocx*.usi\)u timt 
ho obtained from the trampe in hia imighljotuhood their stores oi 
crusts at one .NliilUug a peck:-— “ Sometimes ram alnmst inclijwdi 
to pick out the pieces of cheese and meat, hut Jaok hare eats it all 
up Hs swt^et as can be, aud his coat’s like satin.” At 

Her peruunal habits accord with hur domestic and sodal quitlK 
lies. She labours under a chronic hydrophobin*, for thou^ her 
thii-st is unquonchable she ctureful^ avoids cold, watw- Cipioua 
draughts o] boer, occasionaKy varied ut the afterzKwn with tea,, 
and in the eyenin^ with gin^afisist her in her work support 
her (exhausted fraine. Fensonal ablations idra does not al&ict, bat 
wipes her hands usualty on the taWeedoth^ or wbatessr else is within, 
her rofich. Pudilin^lotba are coovenieint for the purpose, and 
become bo saturated with varioMS awmivk oils, bwtter, fltt, and laid^ 
that tlioy are devoured by the nm whieh^ with fiies^ Mttens, and 
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blaekbeetlea^ constituto the/rnttw of the kitchen. A smfdl piece 
of broken lookiuMlass on the dresser enahlea her now and then to 
smooth her hair, the usual appeeratieo of which eugjrests the occa- 
sional but scanty use of the Wacking-hrush. The chief efforts of 
her toilet upon week-days are made for the advent of tho 
butcher’s hoy, but she is not given to wasting time in the decora- 
tion of her form. All her ^wers in this lino are reserved for 
Sunday, when she turns out, as she confidently believes, <niito tho 
lady, her whole earnings being (fipent on the display, for she never 
eaves out of W wages, and seems to live in tho quiet expectation 
of a handsome legacy or a wealthy husband. Perlwps it is to this 
end that tlie hauf, so untidy on Saturday, is now hraidod into 
shining rolls ; the hands, yesterday so grimy, are covered wdth 
green leatiier gloves ; tho feet, which all the week have only worn 
8lip|»ers, are encased in tight and high-heelod boots, decorated with 
Rpaheaquea; and, to her great delight, she fondly thin Ks there is 
nothing of the cook about Jier. Those who have to suhniit to her 
professional shortcomings may think then^ is no more of the c«)ok 
about her on week-days. She despises her occupation, and can 
hardly therefore be expected to succeed in it. She loolcs upon her 
mistress as on unreasonable being, full of whims and fancies, which 
it is her painful duty to evade Md thwart as ofhm ns possible. 
She explains to her young man, for cooks are never without sweet- 
hearts, that her people aro a mean lot, that they buy from tho 
Civil Service, make soup of distracted meat, nnd cat irritated 
bread, and that she means to give warning immediately. 


LAITY r. CLKRGY. 

a llTFi division of Englishmen into clergy and laity has been of 
- late brought somewhat promiaently into view hy the press. 
In the exifitiug and impending deluge of vagina ecclerriastical talk, 
which, disdaining nnd burst ing its modost channel of the Sunday 
suburlwn midday dinner-table, now threatons to Hood Parliamenli 
and society for an undefined period, the division is no doubt con- 
venient ns a form of spoi'cli, and is likely to pass ciin\mt as repre- 
senting a form of thought. The terms are already used hs absolute, 
and the division treated as exhaustive. That the Hui’face of the 
globe, os wo learnt at school, *is divided into land nnd water ; 
that the human race, as we were taught in our fres]unan’.s year, is 
mode up exclusively of “ men ” and cads,” are not propositions 
more entirely expressing facts in the order of maure, it would 
seem, than the clerical and lay distinction. 

It is not therefore in any spirit of cavilling or presiinip- 
tion, but simply with a desire for accuracy of tliought and 
clearness of expression, tliiit wo venture to suggest the inquiiy, 
What is a layman ? Fnto the liigher and ratjrc abstruse Jiripcets of 
this question we are not now prepared to enter. That there ia iin 
ideal or type of the order known as ^^tlie average layman” is so 
commonly token for granted that ho must ho presumed to exist ; 
and it is further presuniahle that the gentlemen who speak and 
write so fluently about him know what or who he is. An average, 
it is commonly believed, require.^ in the first instance a sufiicicntly 
wide induction, and in tho next a careful and RcieT\tir]c comparison. 
The “ average layman ” mnst thus he discovered by iiieaus of a 
classification of tho individuals comprised under tho term, followed 
up by the Separation, weighing, niid mcftsurement of that special 
quality, element, nerve-forco, or what'over it he in each which is 
essentially and exclusively lay. Thus, as Dr, Lynn tells his 
audience, ^‘You see how it is done.” But, apart from this 
anthropological mysteiy,- a preliminary doubt may be raised, and 
deserves some attention, whether there really is any such organized 
existence as a layman absolute and per h, 'JL'he notion of a 
layman ad hoe, or a rel.ativo layman, is perfectly intelligible 
and familiar. Such a doubt is clearly not to he solvea or 
met by any mere otyiuologi<uil or awhaic consklurations. Tho 
term *Maic” may have home, and prolwbly did ho.'ir, a dis- 
tinct moaning in the fourth century a.I)., just ns tlio form 
Liturgy” may have done at Athens in tho fourth century 
B.o. ; and the one may bo as little to the purpo.s 0 in any question 
■of modem interpretation as the other. \V ithout raising the point 
whether a I’eer Spiritual could properly bo deacril)ed as n lay 
lord,” it is evident that tho latter term does not mean the same 
thing as a Temporal Peer, and the opinion of a person in holy 
orders, episcopal or other, uj>on n point of law "would correctly 
be described as a ** lay ” opinitm. Independonlly, however, of such 
technical ‘ subtleties, and assuming any person outside tho clerical 
order to he in theory a layman alwohUo, it may he also taken as 
admitted that no one in practice uses tho term, any oxlmustivo 
division notwithstanding, without some very large limitations, 
Mr. Bright’s residuum, although they he Mr. (iladstone’s flesh and 
\ Idood, may be tidmn at once ns excluded. Peers, stjum’s, church- 
- wardens, nnd vestrymen ai'o etpially of course within the defining 
line. But then there is such a gi'eat intermediate class. Is a 
verger, or a railway guard, or the prophet of a sporting newspaper, 
a layman in the sense known to the TVmss, or not P Because, 
when we come to discussing tho introduction of the lay eleuient ” 
into Convocation, it is loolly desirable that we should know to 
some extent what we he talking about. 

No such difiionitT of definition attaches to the correlative tem, 
■or second branch of the exhaustive division, whichever we dhoose 
tb esU it % the <dergy, ibr all coirent ptt^ses of cocle^lioftl 
conference, disputation, or talk in general, is meant one dtstinet 
mi aeparato body of men in England. And it is eonunonly 


assumed by a good many of our public instructors in the press, and 
believed accordingly in a hazy kind of way by a eunsilhi’ablo 
^>ortiuii of thdlr audience, that between this body aud that other 
Bound-bsarted, intelligent, powerful, if slightly vogue and indotcr- 
ininate, whole kiiown as the laity, theie exists a ]U'ouoiraced 
divergence, not to say a diroct opposition, of uiuis, motivcB, in- 
ieroata, and all the rest of it. Polished editorial periods in Loudon, 
and the downright haminwr-and-tongs articles wliich issue from 
L^mington for tho moulding of the agricultural mind, conio upon 
this head to very nmcli the same thing in the end. .Suppose 
for a moment lhat all this declamation were based on sound 
statistical evidence, and that the issue werii about really to bo 
fought out, after the modem English fuahion, in a general 
c.am))aign of public meetings, with each 8id«> turning out all 
its available forces on the stump. In a fair timl of freo 
speech, for perc-eplioii of points at isfuo, for calmness in 
argument, for reasoning force and debating power, a com- 
parison of the respective quaiilicalions of the so-called lay nnd 
clerical minds would probably pnxluce results bf>th instruetivo 
and interesting. But society is likely to have some lime to -wait 
before any such results are publialiud. Tlio antagonism betwt^eu 
tho lay mind and the clerical mind cannot easily be* nrarked and 
measured under the existing conditions of applied ineiitnl seieuc^, 
hecjiusc, among other reasons, tho method of comparison between 
things nou-existent is a problem which has not yet Ijeen solved. 
Tho “Lay niind,*’ like the “average layman,” is supposed popularly 
to exist m some sort of reference to tho clerical ruina and the avorago 
clorgyiimn; and consequently, in the langungo of matheuj.atic8, 
if.r=:o, y is impossible. If the “ clerical mind ” is nn expreekm 
which conveys no sort of inielligiblo meaning, there can be no need 
to take much trouble in ascertaining what the “ lay mind ” may 
chance to ho. That there may bo in the higluT ranks of tho 
clergy a particular type of charncter and habit <.>f thought 
is very possible. The episcopal typo of mind is an expresston 
which may he easily understood, and wbich may, for all we know, 
have a reality com‘sponding to the idea, existing possibly in less 
perfwt development under decanal or capitular forms. But so, and 
m exactly the mm way, thert^ may exist a judicial tyjHJ (ff mind ; 
and perhaps a typo represciiling tho mind of })ermaiiciit heads of 
Governmeut offices. Any' small and select bcaly of mon holding 
positions anj exorcising luuctions of exactly the same nature, and 
officially raised alxive tho ordinary level of society, may veryuata- 
rally Ml into a sort, of mental groove of similnrily, Whotber tho 
possession of tlic office predisposes to the habit of mind, or tho 
mental constitution has prepsiixid and indinitod tlie iudividual for 
the <iffico, is a que«'tioii v>hich may be left to the philostqffiers. The 
e\ist<'nco of an episcopal typo, if there Ix) bucb, proves at any rato 
nothing about the existence of a clorieal one. 

There is, indceil, a type of mind which may Iw describiMtgenfwlly 
as the ecclesi^istical, and >vhich admits of a gocxl immy 
It i.s very probably the confusion of the two distinct terms, eceJe- 
fiiaslical and clerical, joined to the ikmilinr experience of divergf*n <*0 
in the ecclesiastical varieties, which has prepared the way forinust 
of the nonsense which wo hear nnd read alxnit the presimt and 
increasing antagtmisui between clergy .and hiily. Every one who 
is capable of thinking, and who has tiiken the trouble to think 
ut ."ill about the religious plienoraona of this century, knows 
well lhat there is no wariety of the ecclesiaslicar typo of 
thouglit wliich has not exhibited its most pronounced, "not to 
say CMiggerated, forms in mon not in holy orders at all, The ludf- 
pay officer who bolds a Revival meeting in a wateriug-pluce occu- 
pies .IS a rule a far mora advanced po.sitiou in the “ emolienal ” 
ranks than tho Low-Church preacher of his choice ; while in the 
oppo.4te diri»clion of tho English Church Union it is well kmowu 
that non-clerical partisan zt*al often distances all clerical efforts to 
keep it within Inmnds. If anything further w ere wwiting to ex- 
hibit tho absurdity of confusing the ccde.^iaslicftl idea w'ith tho 
clerical, it would he trliown by tho fact that much of "W hat is thus 
popularly describL'd as clericalism is moat conspicuously developed 
m tho sex w'Jnch is “ not suffered to teach in the Clmreh.” 

It is no doubt true that a good many clergymen both feel and 
manifest much iutoleranco of tho presence of Nonconformifits 
wdlhin their ollicial radius ; and as llio squinq tlio doctor, and 
the colonel, to say r.otbi ng of the fanner or the retail tradcsmaii, 
suifer no corresponding disturbance of mental equilibrium hxun this 
cause, such intolerance is constantly t.akeii to bt; a no!e ” of tho 
so-called cleriejl mind. It baa obviously nothing to do with 
it. Tlio squire has praeipoly the same kind of objcctjoii to a 
poacher, or, in a modified form, to the nmnufacturing par\‘c«iu 
who has made a sufficient fortune to flout him into thecoramisBion 
of tho Peace ; and if ho and his brother the rector hud chanced to 
change p!tR‘cs in tlio order of their birth, eoch would have natu- 
rally adopted the antipathy which a similar habit of mind has 
directed to the object lying for each in his own special path of life. 
Tlic colonel objects to civilian interference in mDvtaTy matters. Tho 
doctor has not much love for the unlicensed practitioner ; and tho 
retail tindcsman has no connexion with the establishment over 
the way.” It would he easy to multiply illustrations to show, 
point by point, that what is so commonly described as the “ clerical 
mind” naa no sort of existence in feet, but that it is very often 
only a phantom oonstrueted out of a confused gencralizatioji feoui 
misun&rstood instances. More frequently indeed tho ptrocess of 
reaaoniuffjor what passes muster forresaoning, is of a vt^ry much sim- 
pler kina. An individual dm'gymafi says ov d^ies fcamething, <fT is ro- 
pprtsdiaanewfi^aper to have said ordonesomelhing, which somebody 
eise, bsbg oraoemed in the matter, or more probably having nothfhg 
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whatever to do with itj is pleased at the moment not to approve. 
The clcrji^maxi may be m the rijfht or in the wrong as it happens ; 
but the chance conflict of opinion between the two individuals, 
clerical and non-cl<nrical, is quite enough to cstabliBh a case for the 
existence of the ** clerical type ” of mind, and to form the basis 
for some very large generalization about an essential antagonism 
between the clergy and the laity.. Talk of this kind is not the 
less miwbiovous hocause it is nonsense, seeing that nonsimse 
clothed in sounding verbiage goes a long way in the world. Tho 
only sort of real, existing, hond fitle antagonism between the two 
classes of which any evidence that we are n ware of luis been produced 
in recent periodical literature is found— and thus miieh we must in 
honesty admit — under tho heading “Clergy i\ fjaity,” in t’le 
current number of the Hailfyhurian^ where we road that “ Tho 
laity kicked off, and proved much too strong for their opponents, 
driving them back in every scrummage”; but ultimately “the 
clergy had tho military added to their side, and ” from that time 
“ had slightly tho best of it.” That is about the measure of class 
antagonism which exists between the scrumiuagers'*’ fath(n\s at 
present, or which is likely, when the hoys have taken their fathers* 
places, to exist between themselves. 


ErriXG FORf'ST. 

T he Master of the Rolls, in giving his decision on the question 
of tho common lands of Epping Forest, expreased himself i 
very plainly as to the conduct of tho defendants. “ What some 
of tho defendants,” ho said, “ had done was to take away other 
people’s property without their consent, and to appropriate it to 
themselves.” We are suflicienlly familiar with tliis motliod of 
transferring property — “ convey, the wise it call” — in tho ease of 
such things os purses and watches, hut it is happily not every day 
that tm attempt is made to appropriate tlireo thousand acres of 
land in this simple and Bumraary fashion. It is true that ihe 
defendants acted under the guidance of their legal advisers, and it | 
may bo assumed that they had persuadi'd themselves that they I 
had somehow a right to wliat they seized upon. Delusions of 
this kind in regard to smaller and more portable articles are apt 
to lead to unpleasant personal consequences , but in this instance 
the persons who have been helping them^el\t‘s to other people’s 
property will suffer no further incouvenience than that of having 
to give up a part at least of their plunder. Twenty y<‘U*s 
lxnD|> the limit within which restitution is demanded, appro- 
priations made before 1851 will remain in tlio hands of those 
who hold them. Tho Master of the Rolls also made some strong 
remarks on the manner in wliich tho d('fenclants had conducted 
their case. Tho issue, ho said, was a very siinplo one, and all tho 
materials required by the Court for deciding it might have been 
furnished at a comparatively small cost. Tin? delendiints, how- 
ever, had endeavoured to .‘Support their title “ by a large mass of 
evidence which must bo wholly discredited,” and had added enor- 
mously to the expenses of the suit. It is eatisfactory that tho de- 
fendants are now to bo compelled to suiTcnder what they had’l 
illegally appropriated, but it is important to observe that tluiy | 
seem to have had every prospect of being left in ponctvible pos- 
session r)f their plunder, and that it is only by a series of acci- 
dents that the Forest has been saved. 

Mr.Lefevre’s letter to the Titnes gives an inti'restingand ius'ruetive 
history of the progress of litigation in Ibis <’ase. For a long p(*riod 
there had been nibblings at the Forest, but it was not till about 
1865 that the Lords of the Manors began their wholt'sale uppro- 
priations. A (’Committee of tlie I louse of Coinmona'hnd just then been 
inquiring into tho general question of the best means of preserving 
for tho public use th (3 forests and commons near i^ondon, and had 
come to tho conclusion tliat tlie rights of commoners were amply 
sufficient to keep commons open and unonclosod. Tliis rather 
alarmed the Ijords of the Manors, and many of them took the op- 
portunity of putting themselves in tho advantageous position 
which is acquired by the actual possession of contested projjcrty. 
They had previously regardod the common lands ns pioj^eii.y 
which they might some day or other enclose when it suited their 
convenience ; but they now thought to make themselves s'lre of it 
by enclosing it at once. Sir Thomas Wilson began his operali(m3 
upon Hampstead Heath; the late Lord Brownlow added li\c 
hundred acres of Berk liampst end Cominou to his private parlc. 
Queen’s College, Oxford, similarly, undfir tho advice of its 
solicitors, seized upon two important commons and a smaller ono in 
the South of T,ondon. Epping Forest was also pounced upon, 
and largo parts of it enclosed. It was fortmuito for tlie public that 
the liOrdij of the Manors did not show greater moderation and for- 
bemneo.^ If they had been eoutent to go on gradually, taking in 
a little bit hero and a little bit there, now insidiously advancing 
a fence in one quarter, or building a house in another, their de- 
predations would perhaps have attracted little attention, except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the places whore they were com- 
mitted ; and from mere local opposition they had little to fear. 
When, however, it was seen that they were "swooping down on 
open roacos in all directions, and that very soon, unless they 
were checked, London would be almost stripped of tho noble b^ 
of heaths and commons which had so long been her pride, and 
which in a sanitary point of view had now become a necessity to 
' her inhabitants, a strong feeling of indignation was excited, and 
a number of persons had sulficient public spirit to come to- 
ward in defence of public rights. One night Mr. Augustus Smith 


sent down a couple of hundred labourers from London in a special 1 
train to remove the strong iron fences with which Lord Brownlow I 
had cut otf part of Berkhampstead Common, and befoi'e morning J 
the hurdles were all laid decently in a heap. In the suit which,’ 
followed, the appropriations were declared to bo illegal. A.fter, 
this Queen’s College and other Lords of Manors deemed it 
prudent either to surrender claims wliich they could not enforce at' ' 
law or to come to terms eitlier with the residents adjoining the 
open spa(!es or with some public authority which would undertake, 
the charge of them. In this way the commons at riamstead, 
Bostnll, Hartford, Tooting, Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and else- 
where nave boon preserved for tho use of the public, llampstead 
Heath was obtained only by a costly compromise, into which tho 
inhabitants were driven by tho prospect of protracted litigation. 

In all these cases there was an important body of in- 
fluential residents on the side of tho public, and this natu- 
rally facilitated a seitlemont. At Epping, however, a large 
proportion of the r(*si<lent landowners were in favour of enclosure. 
TJioy had no relish for the wanderers from the East of London 
who came to siieiid their holidays in the Forest, and who did not 
always make themselves too agreeable during their stay ; and, on 
the oilier hand, there was the temptation of getting a slice of tho 
property, if it were tlivided. Accordingly, there seems to have 
Doen a general rush at the Forest pretty much in the spirit of the 
old saying. “Every man for himself, and tho Devil take the hindr 
most.*^ The Devil lias indeed turned up in the form of the 
Court of Cliancory, and those who were last in ihe race of snolia- 
tiori will now have to disgorge; while those who were lucky 
enough to secure their share of the plunder before 1851 will be left 
to the enjoyment of it. It appears that in tho course of the last 
twenty years 5 59 illegal enclosures have been made, and some of 
Ihoin have already been cut up for building ground, and are 
covered willi houses. What it is important to observe is that 
all this property and moro would liavo passed permanently 
into tho possession of persona who had no legal right to it 
whatever, if it had not been for the accident that the Corporation 
of Ijondon happened to I'old some ground within tho limits of the 
ForeBti for the purpose of a cemetery. This gave the Oorporalion 
I power to interfere on the ground that the enclosures were a viola- 
! lion of its rights of commonage; and the Corporation, hung a 
rich and powerful body, has been able to make head against the 
Lords. At ono time, it seems, before the intervention of the City, 
an old labouring man at Louglilon was left alone to struggle 
against tho Lord of the Manor, lie had been in the habit of ex- 
eivising an ancient customary privilege of hipping tr(*es for fire- 
wood during tho winter months, and when this was forbidden 
ho refused to submit, lie persisted in cutting wQod, and 
urged his neighbours to do tlio same. Two of his sons and 
a nephew, who were found lopping, were summoned before 
tho magistrates, ono of wbom had received a large share of tho 
Forest, and were sent to prison Jbr a week with hard labour. Tho 
old man oblaincMl assislanco to try tho question at law, and, in spite 
of attempts made, now to buy him off, now to drive him out of the 
parish, so as to deprive liim of bis lorus sfmuli, the suit was kept 
goine: till it was iutemipted bv his death. Here the question 
would probably have ended if the Coiyioration had not been in- 
dued to take it up, and it wms only through its being tho owiK'r 
of n cemetery in the Forest that it obtained a right to interpose. 

It is well lliat the 1 ‘ oicst has betm saved, but it is not comfortable 
to ndlect Ihsit the clnmces were all the other way. 

The w’bole subject of eiielusnres is one of great importance, and 
it is to be hoped lliai the Amending Bill of tlio Govermneut, which 
is understood to be in preparation, will treat it in a thorough and 
oonipridiensive luaunor. The same, sort of questions which have 
been rained during the last few years in tlio neighbourhood of 
London nre also springing up in «»tlirr parts of the country, and it 
is dcbirublc that some cUstincl principle should be laid down by 
which tho rights of pro|)rietors on the one harid and of tho public 
on the otb(*r may bo equitably maintained. The difficulty of tlie 
matter is of course mainly due to t ho fact that the idea of a general 
public with any iiilorest in the commons is entirely a modern inven- 
tion. Formerly a common w^as an object of interest only to tho people 
about it, who sent their cows, geese, and donkeys to graze tliere; 
and in recent years the exercise of this privilege lias been gradu- 
ally falling into disuse, simply because there is scarcely any 
ono w'hu cores to take advantage of it. On tho other hand, 
tho Lord of the Manor did not tiuuble his head about land 
which he did not see his way to turn to account, and was quite 
content to leave the commons ojieu to anybody who muose 
to go upon them. Tlie rapid gi'owth of population, however, 
and especially the introduction of railways, have given a 
sudden value to these traces of ground in the neighborhood 
of large towns. The Lords of Manors are tempted by tho 
high prices which are offered for. “ eligible building sites,” and 
ns tho commoners are no longer represented by cattle, it is A 
perhaps rather hastily assumed that tnoy have ceased to exist. 
Another set of people now start up under the name of the public, 
but the Lords refuse to recognize their claim to have any thing 
to do with the commons. It must ho admitted that the rights 
of tho public, 08 a public, have never assumed a legal 
form, It may be very necessary that all large towns should 
have open spaces close to them for the recreation of the in- 
habitants, but it is obvious that they cannot be allowed to tolce 
possession of any bits of Mound that suit their purpose without 
I reference to proprietary ri^ts. On the other hand, it may be 
I asked* whether the pubho ought not, undiar cerUiih cireuxn- 
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aiances, to bo recognized ae having aucceeded to tbo righta which 
tho oommonera haVe practically abandoned. Hardly anybody 
wauls to turn out a sheep or a cow on the coqamons, but a great 
luany people want to walk on them and eiyoy them as open spaoea ; 
and wnetner the common is wscd by cattle or by people walking 
about cannot make any diilbronce to the Lord of the Manor, as 
long os he is bound to keep it open# Mr. Ijofevre proposes that all 
oncloBures not anlhoTizod by JParliameiit shoula bo 
illogoJ, and that any public body or public-spirited person should 
bo allowed to ropi’escnt the right of tho commoners and to put 
the Lord to a strict proof of his claims. There may proUbly be 
some difficulty in regard to the latter part of this suggestion, but 
it is at least cleoi* uiat some check ought to bo put on such pro- 
ceedings as the appropriations at Kpping. It is monstrous that 
persona who have no sort of l(*.gnl right to a parl.iciikr property 
should bo able to take possepsion of it olfhand, aud to inainlain 
tlie misappropriation by tlie aid of a long purse and sharp lawyers. 
A Lord who wishes to enclose coii hardly complain if he is re- 
quired to gi\G due notice of his iiileution to do so, and to justify 
las alleged right before lie takes advantage of it. 


PARTIKS AND PARTY XAMKS IN TIJK UXITRD STATKS. 

ri'^IlR exiraordiucary success which has jiirt b(‘en gained by 
X tl]o Democrats in every part of tho Amonean lhii(m, rcmleriug 
it pn)b:iblo that at tho rie\t Presidential election they w'ill bo 
abh* to wrest from tins ilepubliciins the power now wielded by tho 
kjtlor for fourteen consecutivo years, makes it of interest to inquire, 
What llio dislinguishing principles of the two parlies? The 
Democrats have been so hopek-asly weak sincti the close of the 
<li\il\Var that they have had no opportunity of showing what they 
would be likely to do, supposing them once iiioro culled to the 
fidminiatmtion of the eomUry, and the “ plulfonus *’ adopted by 
th(‘in in diHerent States at the recent ekTtious ure so discordant 
that we get little information from a study of those do«-uimmts. 
'finis >n New York the principles of the Democrats have been 
summed up by their leading organ as ‘‘ hard money, Fi'ce-trade, 
and Home llnle.” In dirc^ct contradiction to this, the, .Deumcrutic 
pvogiammc in Ohio and Indiana was inlk-tioxi of the paper curiency 
aiui payment of tho National Debt in gn‘-enbaeka •, while in the 
South liuiisrsally the demand was for non-intervention *of the 
Federal aiillioritles and a ‘whitfi mans governiuent. if we 
turn from tlie platfoniis which have just carried everything before 
thi'ui to the names of tho parties thenis<il>i‘S, wo obtain just as 
little enlightenment. It is true indeed that thcio is a very w'ell- 
iii:irke(l distinction between tho terms Democratic and Kopublican. 
A mail may be a thoroughpaced Democrat, and yet be a Monarchist, 
.as wo‘ see in Franco at this very inoiiuMit, where an andaciou.s 
])arty is advocating the restomtion ofa “ Democratic Fliupire.’’ On 
lilt; other hand, a man rnny be a Depublican without being a Denio- 
t:rtit,, na again we see in France iu tho perH{ms of many of tin; (km- 
serv alive Jlepublicans, or as was still belter extiiiiplilied in ^’eaice, 
iji the Seven United Provinces, and in Switzerland. Dot these 
lire not tho distinctions that prev'ail between the Democratic and 
Dopiibliciin inrties in tlie United States. To undeistand the prin- 
ciple's underlying lht;ir antigonism, it will be necessary to triivcd 
b.ick to the years immediately following tho Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

WhiMi the War of Independence first broke out, th<; colonists, 
ns is wedl known, did not conUmiplato Heparation from tho motlier 
country. They were lOnglislimeu, settled in .Viuerica, it is true, 
but not the loss therefoiv, entitled to all tho rights uml privileges 
of Ikglishmcn, amongst them to Iho right of exemption from 
tiixnlion when not accompanied by representation. Accordingly, 
tho opponents of Lord North’s moa-siires called themselves Whigs, 
to indicato that they were members of tho great party which liad 
dethroned tho House of Stuart ond established English liberty. In 
liko manner, tho Loyalists, as supporters of tlie royal pi-erogative 
and ihc paramount authority of Parliament, were slylod Tories. 
Tho lem Tory continued to bi; employed to the end, but as the 
original object of the vvjir was lost sight of, and llio minds of tho 
Americans camo to be lixod upon independence, the name of WJiig 
gi*ew 'gradually out of use. llut it is a curious "instance of tho 
force of old associations and of tho inffueuce which the habits of 
thought of colonial days continued to e.\orci8o, that, as we shall 
prc.seutly see, the immo was revived mom than Jialf a century Iatc*r. 
Xu the meantime the nrogroas of the wur made it quite plain that, 
if the league of the tnivteon colonics, now become States, was to 
bo perpetuated, a closer union was indispensable. J>y the Articles 
of Cojifedoration, vvliich formed the first Constitution of the 
Dnitod Stales, all olfoctive sovereignty msided in the several 
States. Cougiess was simply an Assembly of dclegate-s, competent 
to raise an army aud navy and to negotiate with foreign nations, 
but with no real power to enforce its I’esoliitions. It could not 
even levy taxes, except through the States, whicli practically con- 
tributed only aa much as they chose. Tbo several departments of 
V#, the Government, until near tlie very close of tho war, were pre- 
sidoil over by Committees of Congress, not by Ministtirs, and there 
wiis no president. The Whig party, which iutd formed one body 
to resist England, became divided into two on tho question whether 
the Article^ of Oonfodmtion should be annulled or not Tho 
Pqdondists advocated a closer union r tho anti-Federalista were for 
mittniaining things as they wore. It has often boe^oiated oat that 
theae nfbnos ought to have boon reversed. The I^dereliata, or at 


least ibfxt most distinguished leaders, wiidied to ^ ; 

^public ] the and-Fedei'olists were straggling ^ |nMi^ tho 
Federation and tho full rights of the sovoral States. Howaver^ 
tho Federalists succeeded m imposing these names on the two 
sections, and after a struf^Ie of some years they pro0red 
cessful also in their political agitation. A new uonsiitutioii 
was adopted, which divided tho powers of government b^ween 
a Prosiaont elected for only four years, but cloth^ di^ng 
his term of oihee with virtually regal povmrs, a dongress of 
two Charabers with greatly extended legislative competency, and 
a judiciary invested with extraordinary authority, and mmifyiiig 
even through the Staten. The anti-Federalist TArty was broken nn, 
and during tho two adminisfrations of Washington the Federal- 
ists g(»vcrm*d the country. But, when once the object of drawing 
closer the union ^twoen tho States had been attained, there was ^ 
no real cohesion in the party. The experience of the war had con- 
vinced all tJioaghtfiil men of the ne.';^ssity of an amendment of 
tho Articles of Confederation. iTenco Mr. "Madison was as active 
iia Uencml Hamilton in advocating such amendment, and even Mr. 
Jeffenson gave his approval. But Jetrerson and Madison wished 
to invest the I'edenil Ctoiermnent only with such powers aa were 
essential for the dm; protection of tho Union against foreign 
rtggressio!! and for the perpetuation of the -league between 'the 
States. They desired to limit both President aud Congress ' 
tf> 'the authority delegrited to them by tho Oonstitution in 
express words, ami to forbid absolutely all constructive 
powiM-s. Mr. Hamilton, on the coutmry, and tbo elder Adams, 
would hfnotlie Fed(‘ral (ujvermmjut regarded as a retd national 
(loveininenl, competent to employ tho power of the whole 
Union for the ite\ elopiueiit of its material resources. Mr. 
.Tefferpoii retired fiom NVashington's Cabinet, and under hisloader- 
.ship there p row up a new party, which was composed not only (tf the 
old nnti-Fedoralists. Iiut also of such of the Federalists aa wished 
to coniine within tho narrowest limits tho activity of tho Federal 
(bw eminent. 'This party si vied itself llepublican, imrfyliig 
thereby that tho Federalisl-s w'oro aristocrats at heart. Herein 
was another point of dillei'oneo between tho partios. Jefferson 
and Ids party In^artily lunbraced the principles of. the French 
Devolution, and nroci'oded to reduce to practice with as little 
deLiy as might bo tho doctrines of “Liberty, Emiality, and 
VVaievnitv.'’ Tlainillou, on the other bund, was an ardent admiror 
of the English Constitution. An anecdote recorded by JelForson 
will convey to tho reader a better idea of the political opinions of 
the Fedc'-alist leader than any description. While Jefferson, 
llauiiltoif, and the elder Adams were members of Wkahington’a 
Cabinet, they met at Jcfrer.sorrs house to consult on an important 
matter of foreign policy. After iho business bad been transacted, 
and in tho course of a general conversation, Adams remarked that, 
if iu^ conuptiouft wtuo removed, the British Constitution would 
bo perfect. “ Dtmoi e its corruption?,’’ replied Hamilton, and 
it W’ould be impracticable. VV'itli all its supposed defects, it is 
the most perfect Constitution tho world has ever flean,” Thus it 
will be seen that Hamillou was a disciple of Burke, and desired 
to give the United States a strong central government, and free- 
dom tempered by autJiority, alter tho English patteni. Jefferson, 
on tho otlier hand, held tlu; views, wliile rt'probating the atrocities, 
of the extreme Freneli revolutionists, and ho considered the 
mainleiituieo of States’ Eights ami the restriction of Federal 
authority ess^uitial to Ihe preservatiim of American liberty. 

Mr. .leflbi-suu became third Ih'esident of the United States, and 
his party, with but throe breaks of no great length, gowmed the 
country for the tbllowung sixty} ears." The Fedemust party lost 
ground year after \o;ir, and became finally discredited when it fell 
under the suspicion of sympathy wdth Great Britain in the war of 
1812. It struggled on for some time longer, but ultimately 
broke up about 1820, only to reappear, however, under the name 
of National Dopublican — a name skilfully chosen to express dis- 
avowal of sympathy with aristocracy in any form, and at the same 
time to proclaim that it regarded tho Union ns “ a nation,” not a 
mere congeries of States. But the National Depublicans suffered 
the same fate as tlio Fedendisls, ialliug into utter disorganization 
in tho course of a few years. . They formed themselves again in 
1832, however, to oppose. Ihe second, election of General Jackson 
to tho l*rcsideiicy, adopting the old historic name of Whig. The 
Whigs twice elected FresidenU — General Harrison in 1840, nud 
General Taylor in ’848 —but they also broke up in 1852, when tho 
old Federalist party in its various modifications way be said to 
ihavo finally died out. in the m<;antime tho Jeffersonian party 
h.'td introduced manhood euffrage, had extended citizenshm to 
foreignera on tho easiest terms, and had mode nearly all omces, 
even the fState judge.ships, elective. Partly on this account, and 
partly to distinguisli itself from the National DepubliGan party, its 
members dropped llio name Depiiblican, by whi(m it was mown iu 
Jellersun’s time, and adopted that of Democratic, just as among 
ourselves the Whig party has been merged in the Liberals. But 
while tho Democrats were thus actively carrying into prac- 
tice their iileas of popular sovereignty, t^y were Wjoming 
more mid more committed to the mmntenaace of slavery. 
For reasons which it would taltc us too long to enter into 
here, the maiu strength of the Democratic party had always been 
in tlie South, whereas New Eiighind was the principal support 
of Federalists and Whigs. Even in this matter, it will be seen, 
the ant^oniaiu between North and South thus early showed 
itself. But this circumstance 'made it almost impossible for the 
Democrats as a party to declare against atavery. Further, 
the existence of slavery gave the slave-owners^ more leisure ibr 
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study and attention to politics^ and conw^quentlr the lejideiu of the 
Demoomtic party haro be«i almost always Southerners. Ijastly, 
the cardinal Domocratic doctrine — the doctrine of SUtes' llights | 
— Abound tha party to uphold the light of the separate States to 
exclusive ^ jjunadietiou over the (juftstlon of slavery, and conse- 
quently to resist as on encroachment and an impertinence all nl- 
tempts on the part of the inhabitants of other States to inter- 
vene in a matter of etiictlv internal ]>olicy. In this way the 
party which was most deeply pledged to respect “ the inalion- 
able right of all men to life, lioerty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” became irrevocably committed to the refusal of every 
human right to millions of men, women, tuid chiUlnui. JLid 
the South been contented with the maintfuiance of slavery, it 
would unquestionably liave succeeded, as nobody but a more 
handful of uninfluential and impopulnr Aholitiouiats denied the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the States over the question. But thi‘ Soutli 
was not BO satisiied. 1 1 endeavtjured to extend slavery by c-ouquesta 
in Mexico and the West Indies, and by carrying it luto the Torri- 
toric^s. The Terri toi'ios, it is hiu'dly necessary to explain, arc tlu>tci 
oitions of the public domain of the LJnilud Staines which have 
eon formed by Act of (longress into distinct legal communities, 
with (iovomors, Jiegislatures, and courts of law. Bat, unlike the 
States, they are not Bovereigu oonimoin\e:iUhH. Their legal and 
administrative oincers are appointed hy the I*r(*sidciit, and their 
Legislature may be overridden at any monumt by Oongicss. Now, 
the Southerners contended, and, except by appeal to Mr. Seward s 
** higher law,” it is impoB»ible to rebut the contention, that they had 
a right to settle in any part of tlu^ public domubi iln;v (“hooc, and 
to take their pr(q)erty with llieui. In t)tli»'r word.'*, they inain- 
laiiu'd that it was the duty of Congress U> recognize slavery in the 
Territories by protecting the property t)ffliich slave-owners as should 
settle in them in the sliives they carried wdth them. To oj)[h).^o 
the claim thus put forward the llepuhlicaii party caino into exist- 
ence just twenty yeai*3 ago. It was formed in the first place of the 
remnant of the Whigs, to wliich body belonged the late Mr. Uroclcy, 
President Lincoln^ and Secretary Seward; and of Frec-Soil Demo- 
crats, men who had acted with the Democrats, hut revolted against 
the extension of slavery. In the course of the two folio wiiiij year.s 
the uew party was joined by the majority of the ‘‘ xVuu*.riciiD,'’ 
or Know-Nothing, party — a party whose bond of union was hostility 
to foreigners and lloman Catholics. The Abolitionists wem for a long 
time allies rather than members of the Bepublicfiu party, thougli 
they also ultimately joined it. And, lastl}, when secession look 
place, Iho party was largely roinfoi'cod by ‘‘War IkinocmtH,” jiu'n 
who would have flufferod the extension of filavm J * the Territories, 
but would not allow the break-up of the Union. 'I'has it will i)e, 
seen tliat tbo Republican party was rather a coalition of fractioiiji 
of parties opposed to certain specific Democratic measures than a 
party in the strict sense of the word, with definilo political priii- 
oiplea of its own. At the same time, Iiowc\er, it had one prin- 
ciple — opposition to the extension of slavery— for which was al'tcr- 
wards suostituted the resolve to maintain tbo t'nion, and it 
inherited from tho Whigs tlio desire lo stretch the Uonstitution 
so ns to increase the authority of the federal ('lowrjiment, and to 
develop the resources of the country by means of Proloclioii and 
internal improvements. It was not, however, Abolitinnist until 
the ill success of the military operations unjertalicn crainst tlio 
South prompted the Proclamation of J'lmaneipation as a war 
measure. 


CEMETERIES AT IIOMIC AND AllUOAD. 

( ‘^IIUROH YARDS and funerals are gloomy things at boat, and 
J they generally wear their most oUeiisivo aspects for those 
who live in the crowded centres of civilization. Deaths are fre- 
quent and land is scarce ; and when Iho bulk of the population is 
poor, and the obligation of providing mortuaryaccomiiiodation fulls 
upon the rates, the feelings of the living must often bo sacrificed 
to their interests. There have just l>eeii some unjfionsant revela- 
tions with regard to the suburban graveyards ol Ikittorsea and 
Tooting, and those who are implicated Lave admitted themselves 
to bhuuo, pleading tlieir straitened means in extenuation. 
We have no intention of dwelling on disagreeable de- 
tails. The long and the .short of it is that houses have been 
springing up ana population increasing around the fixed areas of 
those siibiuman cemeteries. The soil is drained lo an average 
depth of eight feet, but the graves have generally been sunk to a 
much greater depth, Notwithstiimling, space has often been 
economized by laying cofiiii upon cofiiu wdtbout interposing the 
foot of hard-rammed soil enjoined by the statute. Below Iho 
drains there is frequently a bed of holding clay. ITie consequence 
is that the rain stognates instead of sinking away ; noxious gases 
are disenga^^ without being deoflorized ; the mounior.<i sutFer with 
the otficiatiii|^ dorgymen at the frequent funemls, while inhabitants 
in the immediate neighbourhood must bo constantly inhaling vitiated 
air. Of course it is always rash lo jump to gouerid conclusions from 
particuler instances, yet wo may bo sure we are pretty safe in 
assuining that Tooting and Battersea are not very exceptional 
cases. Botli neighbourhoods ore tolerably well-to-do, and by no 
means especially crowded. And it must bo owned that cases of 
this Idnd fbnrish plausible arraments to those who advocate ciema- 
tioa for old and overcrowded communities. For ourselves, we do 
not cm to pzomnmice an (minion in the matter ; but it is certainly 
nniBsMde taat prervsntable abuses should strengthen the hands of 
Hkm vrho advncfttt n qoiaBtionablo iimovalion. 


In interments, as in everything else which, is a question of monsy^ 
the rich must always have tlie best of it. They can a0ord to pay 
for the luxuries of Vontiment, as they can command the leisure for 
indulging their grid’. Of late our ’Knglish pompes ^utikhrM have 
offered theuigi cut advantages. Formerly wealthy families had their 
private vaults, either in the church in which they worshipped or in 
the yard that .simonuded it. Visiting the tombs of the dead they 
had buried out of their sight, they could (jnjoy little of that peace- 
ful aocliision which tlie bereaved mourner covets above evor)'thing. 
Sanitary considerations apart, notbing could havo been more trying 
Ihan having to aslt the beadle for the keys of a church every time 
they came to pHy a visit, or having lo make their way to the 
grave in the ]>oi)ulous clmrchyavd, with crowds staring in through 
the railings from the thorough lares. Now that great country 
cemeferifs have bcoii hrought into fushion, natui’al fooling w'ould 
liave triuniphod over family prido oven without the iiiiorposition 
of Die Lugnslature. The Oemetcry Oomnauica assured ihemaelve.s 
Iho host clmnco of a financial succobB \v olfering mourners un- 
rcbtrained liberty f)f indulging tboir sorrow. Londoners have 
boon particularly fortimiito in this respect. As it happens, the 
home coiiniios arc singalarly rich in Iho possession of mvaluablo 
barren ground which will never repay reclaiming. fJn heaths 
like WoKing, beyond the jud inary rango of re.sidenc(J of business 
men, picturesque .‘-ites uro to be had for a comparulLo Ivillo. 
living liigh jind bare of timber, Iho fresh breezes circulate frtHily, 
giving uu iiivigniMting souse of hoalih and life by way of auLidole 
to dismal associjiLioiis. TTn^ soil is a clean graved, and very much 
drains ilstdf. Yet I here is peat in the noiglihourhoud to he had 
for ihe fetching, so that rhodudendrous, azaleas, and flowering 
shruhs floiiri.-h iiiuaziivjly. .Shooting u)) to town ^ from South- 
ampton, through fioiuewhiil bleak Bcoiicrv, tluit blooming oasis in 
the wastes has a Hingular attiactiun for those who would cherish 
tJio poetry of death, it enjoys us inneh sun and light ns we 
ever Ila^o in Knghiud; there never need bo crowding, and for 
all practical purports thero is always s«)liUide enough, it is true 
that tho iiiniily biirying-grouuil may be far from the family resi- 
dence. But railways nowadays annihilate space and time, and for 
those who make a religion of the meiuorv of the tlepaiied, the scry 
necessity which requires a kind of pilurirnago gives a certain 
iinpre.-'..^ivo solemnity to j^criodiiul exemsions to Lhk) loiuh. In 
ki ving out thebo country cemeteries every town of miv import a nco 
has followed tho example of London, mid in notliing perhaps 
has joint-stock (Mil erpri.'ao done more for us, JIad parishes and 
dibtrict.s con tinned in all eascb to jtvovide graies for their rate- 
payer.'*, lliey might possibly have ji.iid bonio nroMitlon to sanitary 
considerations; hut cevlainly IheyAVould luno subordinated e\ery- 
Lliing to economy, fi'iie mo.^l comeiiumt piece, of eligible hind 
that the building ^ peculators had uegltiCled would have au- 
bwered thidv purposes. As it is. the lir.^t idea of tlm promoters of 
a Ceiiu'tery (.’oiupnny is to itnolie tho aid of niiliirc to ad^erti.so 
them. They lay then i.'clves out to .secure tho moat picluri'squo 
sites, and call tho most (‘uruiont land.^capo gardeners into con- 
sullation. Wo siiv nothing of the, ornainent.s in tho w.^y of 
Btalnmy mid senlptnvi', tor theso must neciJi'sar'ly be loft to indi- 
vidual liinev, although I'ven thero w'o think wo havo improved 
upon iho wM'eping angels bending over nrii,3 draiiod in palla. But 
m)W W'O cm show provincial cemeteries thril scarcely yield lo any 
othors in the w'orld. Soniii of our readi'rs may remomber tlio 
roman lie be.mty of llic iiorropolis ut pro.^.tio (Ireonock, with its 
bioIuMi hills embosomed in tvws amt blooming shrubs, com- 
manding magnificent views (d tho Western Highlanda beyond Iho 
widening expanse of the Frith •)! Clyde. 

Foreigners had long rinlAei])ated us in this matter, although now 
we, think we may flatter onrseKes that wo have passed them. Thanks 
very much to tlio temsts and practices of their religions, they have 
.always liad a roganl for the poetry (»f tho tomb. Roman Catholics 
keep the niimial fostival of All .Souls in tho cemeteries. Believing 
that tho spirits of the departed are still within tlio reach of their 
prayer.s, they unUiiully seek to ui'l ilnfir devotions by kneeling 
over the gi-ave.s. 'JMiey pay their regular tributes to the memories 
they cherish with flowers and wiealhs of immorldlcs, and theso^ 
practices have tlmir uses as well as i heir beauties. They securo 
tlio graves against neglect, and give them a general aspoct of me- 
lancholy coquetry. At host, however, tho coquetry is very much on 
tho surface, nrrd.tho disagreeables of tho clmiiiel-houso will show 
through the garish coaling of thin whitewash. Toko Paris. 
Kv('ry visitor to it is familiar with Pore la Chaise, and many 
people must havo admired tho cy})re.‘(s-covercd slopes of Mont- 
martre. But you cannot have visited them of an afternoon, and 
esjHicially on a Sunday, without remarking how unceasingly the 
funerals pour into them, spacious os they oi-e, Paris has been 
extending itself out of all proportion to thorn. Let familios in- 
cmise and multiply and die as fast as they will, thero is no room to 
strilro out additions to those cramped little Grecian temploB, the re- 
ceptacles of their mortal remains. TIiob© concessions 4 perp^tuite ” 
engraved on their facades moan a gi^eat deal. For on the spaces de- 
voted to tho poor on the north and the east, the ground is per- 
petually being disturbed, and the dust shaken up m quidilime is 
alw'ays boii^ stirred. It is not without reason that we (piestion 
of rural burial-liclda is exciting groat attention among our neigh- 
bours, and we have^poly to the articles in the Paris journals 
on the subject to lie assured that the scenes which may oe daily 
witnessed m early morning in those beautifully kept pleasure* 
grounds are utterly shocking to our sense of decency. 

The God’s acres ^ in Germany are regarded with all the rere^* 
enoe which tho name implies, yet fbrthe most paztih^aie quite at 
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much oncumberodas 'buruvl-gproimJa^lseTtrlierey and you may 
tha signs of it if you get a glimpab into tbe little doadHjonae iu 
some obsOure corner. Even whero latterly they have extended 
their limitB^ as the cities to which they belong have burst out of 
the old fortifications, there too the snarp line is drawn between 
the rich and the poor, or oven tho moderately well-to-do. For 
example, there is tlio famous burying-ground at Nuremberg, 
devoted to its purpose, wo fancy, by that lanious Free City of 
the J^piie, almost from time immemorial. At one end you seo 
flowers ana trees and broad walks in front of the cliapels wdierc 
the dead are laid out until tlio s(^>al of death shall have become un- 
mistakable. At the other is German organization carried out to tho 
utmost } tombstones marshalled by lino and rule in serried files, 
and regularly numbered up to thousands. In Switzerland, as 
might bo expected, you come upon some of tho moat picturesque 
sites in the world for churches and burial-places. One remembers 
pjirticularly the square churchyard at Thun, rich with creepers 
and flowers, and commanding from the seats under the stone 
summer houses at its angles the most magnificently panoramic views 
over the blue lake and the snowy mountiiins. Yet at Thmi, heautiful 
as it is, there i» less lying-room than in mo.st other places. Tho 
ground sinks precipitously all around, and wherever there i.s nut an 
almost perpendicular precij)ioe, the gi-avcs come ckuib<‘riiig up to the 
enclosures. In some Southern (xmritiics, where tho lifeless clay is 
surrounded with ceremonies before interment, the people arc ort<‘n 
singularly heedless of what becoiues of it w'hen committed to 
the soil. There are tolerably thriving old cathedral towns where 
children and young girls are always being thoatiiciiUy exhibited 
in ' chapelles ardent oHj or paraded in procession along the 

streets in wreaths and gloves and ghastly draperies. You see 
funeral after funeral go by, when after a time it 6trilv«‘s you 
of a sudden that somehow you have never stumbled on the 
burial-ground. If you go in semdi of it, you find it in scmie remote 
nook, and are puzzled to conceive hoAV it can p(j.A&ibly suHiee* for 
the population. The mystery may in a imiasunj be solved if 
you liavo chanced to attend tho afternoon inUTinents at the uhl 
Uampo JSanto at Naples. There you will lind three liundicd and 
sivty-fivo pits; a pit is opened on each day of the. year; 
the priest on duty performs tlie rites cn vnutae over 

all the deccflsod of the day before ; the (’ontents iho 

surrounding biers aro shot out down the miHee; there is a 

sprinkling of holy water and a Khowei- of (juickiimo; the cireular 
stab ifl r^)hicod, and all is over. The Mussulman cemeteries in the 
East are as gloomy tis may he. Every one must remember tho.'^c 
great forestsof cypress, castibglhidr black sliadowsmi the rough-hewn 
stones below, with the Hculptured lurhans and other emblein.s of 
the faithful; but with these cemetories the inlidols who may 
die in these parts hav<^ no eoucem. Not that the Oliristiuiis, 
at least nt Constantinople, need regret it, for their own re^dug- 
placcs are the most beautiful in tho world. There h Scutari, 
on the crest of the heights, the ]mro white marble of its 
graceful monuments rising out of an Eastern gjirden against the 
cloudless blue of an Kastern sky. Even more attraclivt! aro some 
of those wild outlying onclosnrcH, dating from the war-time, «*n 
which you light in the neighbourhood of Buyukdere or Tliempia. 
Often, indeed, they uri^ almost lo.st to sight in the rank undm-growili 
of tangled vegetation, till you f’Jin scarcely force yonr way to an 
examination of tlio epitaphs; but t lion they aro sacred from intrusion 
or desecration. Yet, lovely as they are, the relatives of their 
tenants might think the romance of those half- forgotten rtisline- 
pliices but an indilferent compensation for their hopeless remotenehS, 
and, remembering that ]<kgland is the country of the rich, we may 
on the whole [congratulate ourselves on surpaaaing tho world in 
what may be called cem'dery-gardening. 


THE ^‘RENTKES” OF DULIUY T.ANE TIUCATUK 

T he history of Drury Jiane Theiitro has b»'eii told t.his Nveek in 
tho Court of Common Elens. That history hns been often 
told before both in prose and verse. ^lany jjwts compared the 
theatre when it was rebuilt, after bnrniug, to a phojnix ; and one 
of -them supposed that this phmnix had boon shot for tho “ pot ’’ 
by Arabs, wlio resolved first to roast and then boil it:— 

So Drnry, in i-onsting fininoi c onsumed, 

Then by old ivnters to liot water douijiM, 

rose out of conflagration and litigation. 

By Wyatt’s trowel patted, plump and sleek. 

An Act of Parliament of i8io rocites that the exi-steiice of 
well-regulated theatres* suhstantially built, and capable *)f afronl- 
ing the best accommodation^ has always been considered tv) bt) a 
matter worthy both of royal attention and legislative protection. 
The Act fiirtber recites that tho Theatre lioyol iu I)riiry Lane had 
been rebuilt in 1794, and that greet sums ” had been expended 
on it, and heavy claims incuii*ed* “ And whereas in the course of 
a successful progress towards the liquidation of the said claims 
the said Theatrelloyal, wHh all its scenery, waifirobes, fui-niture, 
and other articles was wholly destroyed by the Calamity of 
fire in the year 1809,” the Act jvroceodet! to iiicoi*porjite a 
Companv of Proprietors for rebuildinff tb« same. The Coin- 
pany tW formed was managed oj a Committeo who ■ 
understood bueinsiis better than aterafturei Wimn the theatre i 
was finished, they incurred general lidicula: by ndvertimng for an j 
opening addres^to be sealed and d^vened like a teudee^ to e eoii^ 


tract. We liave all heard of tradt'eauen who kept a poet,.aivd there 
is a story of a Dritisb tourist who introduced himself to Canovu, 
saying that he understood that like himself he was in the atone 
and marble line. These stories go some way justify the reproach 
that we are a nation ^)f shopkeepers, and certainly this step of the 
Committee of Drury Lane T’hoatre was a thoroiighl^ huckstering 
proceeding. The addresses sent in answer to their advortiaemewt 
were so execmble that the critics of the day wondered that the 
Oumniiltee did not choose one of them. The dciAteti in the Com- 
mittee-room were compareil to tho confusion of tonj^es at tho 
Tower of Babel, and when they dotermined to reject all the tenders 
and apply to Lord Byron to write an address, they were likened 
to a turn wliich should advertise a lottery, and, after selling all the 
tickets, announce that there w’ould be no m-awing, as they intended 
to transfer the 30 ,oooZ. prize to a friend of thoir own. 

But although this Committetj deserved all the hard things Unit 
were said of them, they earned tlio gratitude of posterity by giving 
occasion for the composition of Ihj^cUd Addrvssefty which will he 
read as long as tho poets whom it poi'odies. Scott did no more 
than justice to the description of the death of Iligginboilom tho 
fireman, when he said that he certainly must have written it him- 
self, nlthougli ho forgot on what occasion. Almost botWr than iho 
Avldresiios*’’ themselves was the criticism upon them of a Lcicos- 
ter.shirc clergvmim who did not siic why they should have been re- 
jccted.as lie tliought some of them very good. The “ Adilress” which 
iiilrodm-cd that “lealhered incombuslible,” tho pheenix^ is still 
quoted fiu’ its happy ridicule of the extravagant lUiti-Bonaparlism 
of the perio<!. u elliiigton at *S«lamanca 

lliroii<;h his liuos, .snU loaves his boastcMl^Maimont 
Kxpjiiiig on ihe phiin )vitliuut his .mn ou. 

Eor twe.ntv yeiirs after tho JUjficfed Addi^^m^ appeared everybody 
knew thorn nnvl umhirstijod ailusions to them. Thus Mr. Greville 
in his Memoirs rcoords a joke of Luttrell. Somebovly quoted tlm 
iirst line of the parody of Coleridgis and Jjiittrell said the puhlki 
wus pnihive and Ihtt iving (George IV.) expensive. The- lineawill 
bi‘;ir quoting now when llitjy iu‘c less generally known: — 

My ptiuivc Public, wliC'rvfoiv l«iok you and ? 

1 iiiui a gi aiuliiiuthcr, slio kvpt a <toiikcv. 

* • • » ♦ * * 

Iii.-5 fill c was ‘•'lid, mid you are stul, my Puhlic. 

But tho puhlic has ciiuai* for joy. Tho smthov hiul wept over the 
ruins of liio ilicativ, aud loured it would not ho rebuilt, until one 
joyful .Mondav eve, walking along Ohnvles Street, ha lieard a trow’el 
tick against a brick, and saw tluit thu wvu'li of rvwoustruction had 
boguiw Erom that hour he watched the builders, and listened to 
the talk of otht-rs who ulso waiched.:"- 

Whili' ►uirti* hflioved it novir would Ij« IliiiHli’d, 

Some, un lli(* coutiarv, bi iivvpvl it wouhL 
This is a grotesque poem, but not perhaps much of a parody of 
Coleridge. I'he gems of the collection are tb(‘ imitations of Scott 
ami (Jrabhe; au e.vtract from the latter might have been read to 
the C<mrt of Common IMcas by way of “ indncemenl,” ns lawycm 
say, to the plaint ill’s declaration for asBanlt and battery: — 

Now the lull hcnehc'i to latt-ciunei's doom 
Mu room fur .‘'tnudiiig, iniscfiUM •‘.'ii.niiding mom.” 

Jlnrk ! ilio (diovdv'iakin inuoity fuJeuci* hmihH, 

And hanliiig “ Pit lull I ’’ j.',ivts tliu chtrk he lakes; 

Y(‘l unwind ■'till the gathoring numhers cmin, 

Oontemliig rro))der.'j ‘♦bunt thu tivt|ui nt damn, 

.And all i-* bu.^tle, »i[U(*t*zu, row, jabbering, and jam. 

The parcxly of Southey is scarcely intelligiblo without But 

pv'rhaps we might have guessed that Veeshnoo woe Mr. Whitbvcail, 
who had all the t:ilents of a manng'or, and also that common weak- 
ness of funcying he could write hiniself. One of the Addresses '* 
aclually rejectinl by tho Committee of which Mr. Whitbread was a 
member is said to have been 'widllen by Jiim. Sheridan declnrvKl 
that he had introduceil a pheenix into his poem, and described it 
like a poulterer. He wua one more instance of the desire of men 
to Ix^ that for whii-li nature lias ivit lilted them. But he also was 
the em'rgctie man of business 

lit' m ats with inftii uf ;ill condltiuns, 

I*uL'ts juhI tradvsmtn and musicians; 

X.iy, ewu ventures 
To uitiu'k tlio renters, 

( )\<\ .ind new ; 

hist like a manegi^r of the prcRent time. Wo believe that l>oth 
history and poetry .igTco in nscribiug to Mr. Whitbread, or 
Veeshnoo, the merit of bringing about tho comprouiiso of the 
rentera’ rights on wJiich the phimtiirs claim in the recent action 
was Ibunded : — 

Vccslmuu, imw thy work iiroceeds; 

Tin* holiniur ic.ids, 

And, iiu'vit ot‘ merit ! 

lied wax mul gnen tViTct 

Alii li.xwi at tilt I’uut of the dfiods. 

It is not surprising that Iho popularity of these Mfjeotrd Ad- 
dresses rntlicr threw into the shade tho Address which waa actu- 
ally delivered. Yet Byixm’a vigorous lines are still, after more 
than sixty years, only too applicable to the noangemeiit of this 
theatre : — 

If o’er frivolity has lod to fame, 

And made us blush that you fbrbsar to blonio ; 

Nay, lower still, the Draina yet deplores 
That late she deigned to crawl up^m afi-foura. 

When Riehord roars in Booworth Ibr a horse, 

If you command, tho stood mnat come in oourso ; 

If yOtt decree, tho stage must oondesceod 
To soothe tho sickly taste ir« dare not mendl 
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The Committee, under the (j^idaikoe of Mr. Whitbread, cut out 
some of these lines, much to the disgust of Bjron, wlio implored 
“ one lash at those aocuroed qua^'upeds.’’ A manager who has 

$ rodiiccd Formom and got up a tournament in Fit^hard Cwur de 
Aon may^ console himsplf under the censure of those bitter lines 
by observing t)iat thw applied almost equally to his prcdecoasors, 
the contenipoiniles of Garrick and the Kembles. There was, how- 
ever, this aifferenee, that sixty years ago the accursed quadru- 
peds ” did not kejm possession of the stage for many successive 
months. Indeed we “ renter ” who haa lately come before the 
Court is a creature of a bygone age. When he stipulated fora free 
admission every night, he contemplated the acquisition of a valu- 
able privilege. But any man who could w'illingly see Richard 
Cwur de Lion half a dozen times must have come out of a lunatic 
asylum or bo on his way to one. When the ‘^renters” acquired 
their rights the bill was changed every night, and many of these 
renters went as frequently to the tlieatro as subscribers now go to 
the opera. But wo havo changed all that, and the change is dis- 
tinctly for the worse. 

^ The question before the Court of Common Pleas was tolerably 
simple, and probably only a lawyer could have invented thcdefcnco 
which was set up to the plaintiirs claim. Under the arrangement 
made in 1810 each “new renter” is entitled to is. yl. for each 
night of performance, and to free admission to the uaiuil audience 
part of the house. When the theatre was opened in 1812 it ccui- 
tained fourteen private boxes, and all the rest of the house was 
confessedly accessible to the “ new renters.” The pit in those days 
extended to the orchestra, and it was not till thirty years after- 
wards that pit-stalls were introduced. The present umnager cluinied 
in substance to exclude tho “ now reniera ” from the pit-stiills, 
except on payment of tho dilTcrcnco between the price of a dress- 
circle ticket, which is 5^., and that of a stall ticket, which is 7.^. 
li is notion was that a ^‘new renter’s” right wtis represented by 
but this seems to bo a merely arbitrary assmnplion. Mr. 
J)auucy, tho plaintilf in the case, claimed and received a ticket 
for the dress-circle, and, not finding a convenient place there, ht5 
then claimed to pass into tho stslls. lie received a ticket marked 
(Ire.ss-circlo cross,” and on presenting this at the entnuice to the 
stalls two shillings was demanded of him, which ho rerused to 
pay. Being refused admittance, ho priKooded to assort his right, 
and was then expelled by tho defendant’s servant, who, in the 
Innguage of pleading, mollitcr manm mposuit for that purpose. 
Then*, does not appear to have been more violence used on either 
side than was necessary to raise the question of right', aiul, 
looking to the character of the dcfonco set uj), f’iel bound to 
say that the plaintilF deserves the thanks of his fellow “renters” 
for asserting I ii.s right by costly litigation. Very few of tho clas.i 
would be likely to show the courage and pertinacity to resist 
what appears to bo a usurpation, and thus by Japso of time the 
largo right which the Acts of rarliament professed to confer 
would become limited. Tho defendant contended that the 
plaintiflf had exhausted his renter's” right for tho night 
ny entering tho dress-circle, and could only pass to the 
stalls like one of tlio public by paying the diireronco in 
price. But this is a mere unauthorized gloss on the 
statute, which enacts that the *‘iiew renters” sluill be entitled 
to tho •* free libtirty and privilege of admission into tlie usiml 
audience part of tlio theatrc before tho curtain,” oxcv])t the 
priiato boxes. This right, how'cver, must be exercised reasonably, 
and is subject to regulations proptivly made by the proprietors. It 
is conceded that tho “ now renter ” cannot book his place befoic- 
hand except by payment, and the raau.agor P(!wms to be at liberty 
to turn tho whole of the dress circle into private boxes, as is in ' 
fact done, during the opera season. In this season also tho whole 
of the pit is converted into stalls, and all these stalls mi^ht, wo 
believe, be let beforehand. Tho manager has however hitherto set 
apfirt a certain number of stalls for the “ new renters,” and they 
havo also am*fl8 to the upper circle of boxes, which is called during 
the tlicatriail season tho “ first” circle. It can easily bo cx)n- 
ccivc>d that the&o “ new reniera” are regarded by the maiiagerial 
mind ns a troublesome relic of antiquity. But tho attempt to 
improve them out of the theatre by force of law does not seem 
hopeful. The defendant hns, however, stated his intention to 
appeal against tlie adveree judgment. 


REVil^WS. 

SPEDDING’S E.VCOX.-VOL. VII.* 

I T iR not easy to choose appropriate terms in wdiich to con- 
gnitulutc Mr. S podding on tho completion of hl.s lubours. Of 
iholenjitlj and variety of those liibourafow will need to bo reminded ; 
tht 3 puldi( 3 atiou of tho Ztyif rmd Letters and Occasw)wl Works 
alone luw now extended over thirteen years, and seventeen years 
have passed since Mr. Kpedding and his associates put forth the 
first of the long series ot volumes to which this standard edition 
and biofl^pby now extend. Yet Bacon’s biographer and joint 
editor, if an autlior of many pages, is a man of few words. In this 
concluding volume itself, where tho temptation to expand in the 
direction of comment might have proved irresistible oven to many 
write ro habituated to self- restraint, i t would bod'illicult to point to 

* LttUr$ (wd tifii 0/ Francis Raco/u By Jiuats ypcdilijig, Vol. VII. 
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a paragraph which is, strictly speaking, suporfluoua, Md it would 
certainly w impossible to find a sentence which is irr^evant. 
Mr. Spedding, with grave politeness^ leaves to “ tho debating . 
societies” the' settlement of the question whether ^^the character 
of B^on was deserving of the approbation of posterity.” For 
himself, he is contented to achieve his endeavour of enabling 
posterity ** to form a true conception of the kind of man Bacon 
was,” and of ellecting this by following him stop by step through 
the “ miusually full record of a more than unusually M\ life.” 
Tho result is a biographical monument to which it would not be 
easy to find a parallel in English literature, least of all in tixat of 
our own generation. The works of Bacon, together with the 
Commentary, may now at last bo deposited, as he wished his De 
Augmmtis to be, in tho great College by honouring whoso most 
illustrious member three of her sons have likewise honoured her 
and themselves ; and there, and wherever wisdom and patriotism 
arc cherished, this endeavour to preservu tlie memory of their great 
ex»‘mplav may bo left to produce its fruit — “ tauquam in solo 
iijitivo.” 

On tin* present occasion our remarks must bo confined to 
a ft!\v of tho topics suggesteO by tho volunio before us. It 
! begins with tho clo.so of Iho year J6i8 (O.S.), so that it in- 
I eludes tho last sevon yoars of Bacon’s life. In other words, 

} w’o havo here .a view of two of tho most active and im- 
1 portuiit years of Biicon's otlicial carecir, of its shaip and 
I sudden termi nation, and of something less than live ycai^i 
of biller adversity, tempered by little be.sides sustained in- 
lell(*ctual efi'ort and such hope as a self-consciousucPB rising above 
outward cireumstances can give. AVe accompany Bacon from tho 
dn3s when tho Favourite was importuning him with letters on 
behalf of his friends, and when the Kingw'as sending him, on 
tho occa.*^ioii of their simnltaneous sickiKiss, “groat pledges and 
certainties of his love and favour,” to tho.'^c other days ■when, shut 
out from London,. tho fallen statoiiman was exclaiming in n rare 
moment of bitter irony that he wa*? “no Jesuit nor no leper,” and 
when, thinking his lioiir was nm*, he bequeathed his name and 
memory “to men's charitable speeche.s, and to foreign nations, and 
t he next age.s,” Between these times lies the catastrophe itself. 
With reference to this, the chief viiluo of Mr. Speilding’s narrative 
is to bo found in the fact Unit it fairly forces tho re.adeii‘ to dismiss 
i from his miinl nil hypotheses wliieli have an inuigimuy Bacon for 
‘their basis. Even so, nnd notwithstanding the biographer’s .scvii- 
! pulous care in distingui.^hing probable conjectures from establi.'shed 
! facts, and ethical theories from principles of law, it is not easy 
to guard against mistaking tkeir relative 'v\'eig]it in determining a 
final conclusion. Thus, iri arguing ("we think, veiy justly) Ihiit, 
.astonishing as the supposition may scum, the charge against Bacon 
came upon him as a surprise, Mr. Spedding is most careful to ex- 
plain the nature of tho data on which he has arrived at this result j 
but the reader, though ho may havo no excuse for misapprehen- 
sion, will not find himself relieved from tlie necessity of extreme 
caution. To the oil'er luude by the Lord (Chancellor as late as 
February 17th (Awbrey’s petition was prei-enled on March 14th) to 
the Ooiumilteo for (Jourls of Justice, “tJiat any man might speak 
rre(*ly uuylliing concerning his Court,” wo bliould indeed hardly be iu- 
clinod to attribute so mucli significance ns Mr. .Spedding seems to 
see in it. 'J'he letter to Matthew, which Mr. Spedding assigns with 
oxtrenio probability to about the middle of March, may of course 
have been written at some earlier time; for “the Lord” men- 
tioned in it can only conjociurally bo idenliliod with Digby ; nor 
is there, we presume, any actual proof that Matthew was then at 
Brussels. But this letl«'r and the other likewise (it cannot bo 
doubted) addi’essod to Matthew, taken in conjiiiiclion with the 
oil’er imade in Februarv , nnd with the tone of the well-known 
letter to BiicUiiigham (“Your Lordship spake of purgatory”) 
— a tone of indignation rather than real deapondeiicy-— will leave 
no reasonable doubt ns to tho correctness of iMr. Spedding’s view, 
unless the reader has set out with tlio assurance that Bacon had 
been a conscious ollender in his judicial administration. Now of 
course there is nothing easier than to nssumo this, if one wishe-s 
hero as elsewhere to apply Macaulay’s development of a para- 
doxical antilhesi.H, or, like Kuno Fischer, to suit Bacon’s conduct 
to a particular view of the man previously constructed out of a 
particular view of his works. But of evidence that Bacon had at 
any previous time been conscious of misconduct in his ollico, or 
that, up to almost the very last, he had anticipated any charge in 
this direction, there is no tmee. Indeed tlie very statement that, 
in the beginning of March, Bacon had been warned of Awbroy’s 
intention, and, though at first denying tho imputation, had been so 
far disturbed as to take measures to cause Awbrey to retract or 
forbear it, appears to rest on a more rumour, as will" bo manifest on 
referring to tho authority quoted by Mr. Spedding. And the 
same is the case with reference to the similar story of Bacon’s re- 
ception of the first tidings of the Egerton charge, a story to which 
wo think Mr. spedding does not refer. But, however this may 
be, the spirit of Mr. Spedding’s view remains uncontradicled by 
what Bacon Btiid or attempted to do so late as thi.s, while there is 
abundant evidence to show what opinion Bacon consistently held 
ns to the general com’se of his judicial administration. Even when 
ho bad come to regard his sentence os “ iust,” and, again, as “ the 
justest censure in Farliament that was these two hunc^d years,” 
he continued to look back with conscious pride on his administra- 
tion of his Chancellorship} described himselL whon writing from 
the Tower to Buckingham, os ** the justest (chancellor that hath 
been in the five changes since Sir Nicholas Bacon’s time ” ; and, in 
a private assurance confidentially imported to his secretary, mid 
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neither intended for pahlication nor indeed puhliahed by Hawley 
apin Bpoke of himself as the justeet judji^e that wm in Enj^land 
these fifty years.” It would bo a perverse view which should see 
in this a ‘*St. Helena ” confidence. 

Into the merits of the whole case we cannot now enter. 
3 fr, Spedding*B discussion of the subjoct, however, niaJccs |t 
more manifest than ever that the real difficulty is not to be 
sought in the conduct of Bacon during the progress of the 
inquiry. This conduct was so far consistent that ho never 
tliroughout the entire proceedings was false to the promise 
which he gave at their commencement to the Lords, that he 
would not “ trick up an innocenev with ^ cavillations.” On 
examining his case end preparing ibr an interview with the 
King, Bacon recognized that ho hod erred ; but it was not till the 
eleventh hour that he recognized, or indeed could have recognized, 
to what extent he had en'cd. It was when the number and range 
of the charges first become known to him that he abandoned his 
position ; and, instead of adhering to the hope of being able to 
reduce the ofl’ences of which he stood accused to cases of negli- 
gouco, sought in a general Bubniission and confession the best 
remaining prospect of lenient treatment. This change of attitude, 
so far from pointing to a consciousness of corruption, seems to us 
rather to support the view that negligence — culpable negligence- 
had been the wrong committed by Bacon, but that it was not till 
the charges became known to him that he recognized their over- 
whelming number. “ The oi-ticles wore,” as' Mr. Spedding says, 
too many,” though wo should hesitate in subscribing to the woi-ds 
ho adds — ‘Und the mind of the House too manifestly made up.” 
(.)n the other hand, there can be no doubt that the method of 
verdict adopted by the House of Lords— namely, that of convicting 
the accused »uper totam matenemy instead of pronouncing his guilt 
or innocence on each of the twenty-eight charges seriatim — 
pv.LcticAlly leaves the particular charges to bo tried over again by 
pf).> f erity. But posterity is only veiy imperfectly able to do so, 
and must content itself with arriving at certain general conclusions 
which seem to amount to the establishment of much culpable 
negligence, yet not of that corruption which Baoon (in the note 
prepared by him for an interview with the King^ defines as 
“bargain or cxmtract for reward to pervert justice, 
and of which he (in the same note) declavea bis belief that ho is 
“ as innocent as any honi upon St. Innocents’ day.” And here 
conies in tlie fact, urged with much force by Mr. Spedding iu his 
siiiiimary at the end of this volume, that there are no traces to bo 
found of an actual reversal of any of Bacon’s decrees in 
Chancery. 

We cannot follow Mr. Spedding into bis argiimont on the qiics- I 
tion whether the taking of gifts (without corrupt intention) iu 
itself constituted a legal otl'ence in a Chancellor as it did in a Com- 
mon Law Judge j and the evidence as to the practice of previous 
Chancellors confessedly reduces itself to u matter of coniecture. 
AVe should in any case bo slow to agree with those who aemnud 
from a great man, even in those fields of action with which his 
groatniess is associated, an immediate self-emancipation from evil 
practices or principles in vogue before him. We can believe in 
the elevation of Bacon’s motives as a judge, though he took gifts, 
JIB we can believe in the progressive spirit of Moni, though he w’as 
a persecutor. But thoro was some force in a remark made in the 
course of the debate which arose in the Lords on the Chancellors 
Bubiuission, that it was not becoming that he should throw the 
blame of his faults on tlie ago rather than on himself. Only a moral 
pedant will fail to make allowance for the anguish of mind in which 
ikicon had written the confession at tho close of which ho asks 
their lordships not to forget that there are vitia teinporis ns well 
as vitia hominis'^ But we may regret that ho did not follow 
to the last the higher impulse which had prompted him, in 
the note already cited, to set down how all this while, I do i 
not fly to that, as to say ” what ho could not refrain from urging 
upon his judges. Such a plea ill consorts with a spirit bom to 
advanco his age, and befits a Bacon as little os that still lower 
plea befits commofi men which Cicero ironically advances when 
pretending by way of contrast to excuse some of the doings of 
Yerres— “ Forsitan aliquis aliquando ejusmodi quippiam foccrit.” 
Yet what seems a poor apology in Bacon's moutn cjinnot he over- 
looked as an element in the consideration of his case by the dis- 
passionate judgment of another age. 

Though Mr, Spedding adheres to a rigid personal method which 
would prove an intolerable restriction to the “ liife and Times ” 
class of biographers, Biero i.s nothing of greater interest in this 
volume than the light thrown upon Bacon’s aims and wishes in 
rolalion to tho foreign policy of his county. In mUtters of 
home government not sjjocially connected with his own office, 
there was more than one occasion during the last two years of 
Us Chancellorship on which he manifested a striking political 
foresight. His advice to the King recommending the distribution 
of particular branches of Government hnsiness among standing 
commissions was followed in spirit, if not in detail, by later 
Ages, and has in part survived into times to whose require- 
ments it is not invariably so well a^pted as to the conditions 
of Tudor and early Stuart constitutional life. Ilis arguments, 
on the other hand, in favour of restoring tho responsibility of 
the Treasury to a single ofiicer have a wider and more enduring 
siguificauce. His proposal of rules for tho Star Chamber (though 
their spirit con be only indirectly gathered), made at a time 
when tW was, so far as we know, no public feeling against 
the couH, might, if revised, have remedied, as Mr. Spedding 
s^aciouB^ ittggeits, the very defect which ultimately 


the court to its faU« But of the general system of domestic 
government pursued in these years Bacon was after all a supple and 
intelligent Oj^nt and no more— willing to accoaimodate himself to 
courses over which he bad no control, and upon which he never 
exercised a more than secondai^ influence. In proposing tho 
commissions aforesaid, he begs tue King not to bo deterred by.the 
fear that some will conceive such a step to bo merely a preparation 
for a Parliament. Yet he only vontures to hint that such on 
impression would do no harm; he does not indicate any opinion on 
tho saUect of the summoning of a Parliament itself. lYben in 
1620 this step had been determined upon, he diitifullv Mt to work 
to expedite the preparations for it ; but his draft or a Proclama- 
tion was treated by tho superior powers after a very unceremonious 
fashion, and the Ohancell(»r was swift to “ approve bis Majesty’s 
judgment and foresight above his own.” On tno question (purely 
one of policy) as to the advisablencss of revolting the most obnoxious 
patents before the assembling of Parliament, Ikicon, who strongly 
urged this’ course of action, had to actpuesco in the contrary 
decision — a very unfortuiiato one, as it happened, for himself. In 
a word, tho respect paid to his counsels fell far short both of their 
value and of his readiness in oifering them, and liis anxiety to 
advance the interests of the King, his Mini.ster, and his subjects 
(“ for I do not lovo tho word People was much greater than 
his power to influence the policy of the Crown, 

This WHS, of course, most emphatically tho cose in the domain of 
foreign afi'niis; but bore, wliero Bacon’s advice veas lea.st con- 
tinuously able to exert any influence, hrs political views were 
perhaps most definilo and most in nccorthince with tho pre- 
vailing national sentiment. It docs one's heart good to see 
how thoroughly, on the all-important topic of tho rchilions 
bolweeu Kuglund and Spain, the wishes of so discreet ond 
cautious a mun&ellor were in accordance with the healthiest 
current of public opinion (in which we do not for a moment deny 
that there was a groat ndinixture of prejudice) ; and after 
following Mr. Speildirig's record up to the very porio<l precluding 
the dt'claralicm of war, one seems more fully to appreciate tne fooling 
which moved Bacon, in the brief will drawn up by him at the most 
criticfil moment of his career, to express a particular wish for the 
publicalion of his eulogium In fehmn memoriam Rptjin^ Eliza^ 
oethe. To James and his Government he might display the 
“ inorigevation ” of a loyal servant, but his heart was with the old 
days. In tho letters aiid tractates of this the greatest man j>f the 
ago we meet with the same feeling— often of cotirse guardedly ex- 
pressed, but equally consistent and intense — os that which pervades 
the despised “popular” literature of the times. lie firmly Delievod 
in the dangers'^ to he apprehended from Spain ; he longed for war 
with that Bower; and tho spirit in which ho viewed the proapod 
of its immediate declaration may be gathered with sufficient clear- 
ness from tlie Conml orations drawn up by him iu 1624 — one of the 
most patriotic and stirring papers in the whole range of our politiwJ 
literature. 

Neither Bacon nor the “ orators and pamphleteers ” to wliom 
Mr. Spedding refers in a supefior way which he occasionally per- 
mits himself could of course penetrate tho secrets of the Royal 
policy. Yet Bacon’s instinct at least was often truer than the 
fulness of tho King’s Imowledge. Karly in 1619, to which perit>d 
Mr. .Spedding assigns the Short View of Oreat Rritain and Spain 
attributed to Bacon, the author of this jiapcr was 'already recom- 
mending war with Spain as both just ana likely to prove successiful. 
The King had, however, entered upon his attempts at mediation, 
begun by him as tho dupe of Spam, which had Mready elsewhere 
expressed ite readiness to support the House of Austria with money, 
and if necessary with men. Of the nature of Bacon’s advice both 
immediately before and after the acceptance of tlio Bohemian 
Crown by the Elector Palatine, though wo know it to have been 
sought at both times, it is peculiarly unfortunate that no evidence 
should remain. In the second stage of the history of the question, 
which may be dated from 1620, when it had become clear that 
the Palatinate was in danger, it is equally certain that James 
was once more the dupe of tho Spaniards, and that Bacon was 
intent upon a vigorous course of action which the King was 
as yet unwilling to .adopt. Tho Chancellor was moat willing 
to promote the King's wish for the suppression of the “ licen- 
tious course of talking and writiu^” among the public at 
large; but he advocated a clear exposition of tho existing situa- 
tion in the Proclamation to the Parliament now contemplated, 
including a declaration that “ a concurrence of reasons and respects 
of religion, nature, honour, and cstote,” had determined tho King 
to recover tho Palatinate to “his sou and his desc.endants.” But 
this seemed to the King to be moving too fast. Two subscriptions 
were opened for tho w'ar in the Palatinate f 3 fr. Rpedding’s icm.jrks 
on the latter of these seem to us open to criticism, especially as lie 
has not, so for as wo observe, mentioned the former, to which there 
was more reason to demur); but James was still indulging tho 
hope of inducing Frederick to resi^ the Bohemian Crown, and 
thereby causing Spain to co-operate in the restoration of the Pala- 
tinate to its ri^tful owner. But there were those who, without tho 
King’s opportunities, saw more clearly into the policy of Spain than 
he ; and if a paper (For the freeing of the probably 

belonging; to the period, was’, as seems very likely, written by Bacon, 
he perceived what had been the result 01 the King’s trust in the 
upright intoptioDs of the Spaniards. The confidence,” it is ob- 
served in this paper, “ they (».<?. the Spaniarda) had in his Majesty 
that hf would not break with Spain, was the encouragement 
without which I think Spinola would never have set tipon the 
I^ilatinato.” 
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Of the proceedings in the Parliament of 1621 with regard to the 
Palatinate Mr. Spading tahes a view on which wo ahould fool 
disposed to make some slrictures w^ere it not that Eacon no 
loo^ l^yed any part in public life in connoxiun wdtU these 
transactions.* Wncn Parliament separated with an onthusiastic 
genertt declaration of readiiiPs^s to support the King in his deter- 
mination to recover the Palatinate, iWon was a fallen man, and 
could only signify in a brief letter to Buckingham his joy in this 
“ day^ of very great honour to his Majestj'.” Tu his exile — for 
such it was to him— he continucni to take a lively interest in the 
course of foreign policy, and to entertain tho same views as to the 
direction which it should take. Oddly enough, he was the means 
(by information which ho loyally forwarded U» Buckingham) of 
stopping a Paptil aggres.sion ” in the shape of the appointment of 
one or more titulai* Catholic bishops in England; for Oondomar, 
who at that time was really in earnest about the Spanish inat<*h, and 
had some reason to boliiwe that he leidly held the alliance of 
England in hia hands, veiy speedily arresteci the unseasonable pro- 
ject. When, on the iv.lurn of Prince Charles* and Buckingham 
from their famous visit to Madrid, the days of a d«‘t i.si\e anti- 
Spanish policy seemed at last to h.'ve set in, liacoii, with un- 
wonted eagernesfi, displayed his wish lo be once more of active 
service. lie olleivd most mgnciojjs advice to Buckingham, to 
whom the public intirest moved him lo spealv with reiuarkablo 
franknos.s, and ummi volunteered to pay a visit to Franco, in order 
lo help in the tying of a “strait league*’ with that country. Jle 
prepared notes foi- a speech concerning a warAvilh Spain, to be de- 
livered by a member of tho Tlouso of Commons ; and, linally, ho 
composed a treatise addi-esscd to (ho Prince, already referred to 
above. In onco more directing the rcad<*r’8 attention to tliia 
masterly essay, we may point out that it contains, in addition to 
an historical suminaiy of English struggles wdth Spain, wlilch 
must still stir the heart of every Englishman, an argument on (he 
justice and expediency of jinvrvfh'e \vars specially worthy of tho 
attention of some Englishmen of a later generation — “ otherwise 
reverend men, yet litter U) guide penknives than swiirds.” These 
CoiMeratiofiH f>ve not the least noble of Bacons legacies lo his 
nation ; and tho sjurit wdiich they atteft should not be forgotten 
among the causes which ought lo make Englishmen at least careful 
of his lame. 


THE VALLEYS OF TlKOl.* 

W E must say a word or two upon the 1 n'e of tins book. The 
Tiroleso themselves, as .Miss Busk remarks, always spell the 
mmio of their country Tirol, and there seems to bo no good le'^son 
for the ordinary English change into Tyrol. Wo agree wdth her 
again that thens is as little retwon for prelixing the definite article. 
We might just as well sfty “ tho France ” as “ tho Tyrol,” Ho far 
wo fmd ourselves in perfect ngreoment with ^liss Busk, nor have 
wo any great fault to find with the substance of Iicr book. Huch 
criticism as wc have to mako may as %rell be got over at once. In 
her title-page Miss Busk professes to describe tho traditions and 
customs of tho Tiroleso valleys, and to tell us how lo visit tJiem. 
Wo cannot say that a lady who is prevented from crossing n good 
carriage pass liyjhe enormous quantity of luggage belongingtoher 
party 18 quits competent as a guide to a raountain country. Sho 
18 unablo to penetvaio into the more primitive parts, though she 
contrives to see some of the most charnctoristic districts. In 
another respect tho book is a little too ambitious. Miss Busks 
primary objetit appears to have been to collect tho popular 
legends of the country, ns a contribution to the Hludy of what 
is called folk-lore. This very praiseworthy design is, however, 
compliciited by the inti'usion of a great deal of purely guide-book 
information. "Wo can read in Murray or in Ball tho list of tho 
statues on the Maximilian monument at InnsbrocU ; and we do 
not particularly care to have them over again in a book which docs 
not aim at being a comprehensive guide. And, linally, we may 
say that wo object to the style in which some of the legen<Is are 
namtei Miss Busk very pro])erly criticizes a (lerraan author 
who, in collecting stune Italian stones, has deprived them ni their 
local colouring by translating the names of tho mythological Ix'ings 
into those of the analogous persons in German legend. FerJiaps 
it may not bo equally misleading, but it certainly produces a sense 
of discord when we find a story professedly taken down from 
popular speech arrayed in the conventional trappings of literary 
Engrish. The error is not carried to an oUensive excess; but here 
and there it rather annoys us. 

We hare said enough, however, upon these points. The hook, 
where it is devoted to its legitimate purpose, may help other tra^ 
Tellers to interest theinsolves in the characteristics of one of tho 
most remarkable populations in Europe. Nowhere else, it is pro- 
bable, can we find so perfect a specimen of the survival 
of an ancient type amongst the di.scordHnt elements of modem 
Europe. The peopV of the Zillerthal, with their pict.uresquo costumes, 
their national music, their passion for athletic exercises of all 
kinds, and tlieir deep attachment to their old I’eligio'n, aro a race 
whom it is dithcult to regard without some feeling of envy. If 
thtt dcnwcratic plougljshare could level the mountain-barriers 
which still keep the ninet^nth century at a distance, it must be- 
admitted that, whatever might bo the material gain, there would 
» heavy loss in th-e extinction of this characteristic type. It 
iB'Dntutttl to suppose that this conservative race, whose reljgioua 
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ideas are still of the medimval kind, must preserve popular' legends 
with unusual fidelity. Miss Busk declafes that oue’s wiiole 
surroundings are so religious in Tirol that the masses of ftozeoi 
streams by tho side of the railway “ assumed in tho half l^t 
such forms as Dor6 might give to prostrate spectres doing penance.’' 
An imagination full of crosses and chapels and votive offerings 
may easily turn any natural object into the resemblance of some 
ndigious symbol. A good many of tho stories here, collected belong 
to tne general stock f>f lloinan Catholic legend, and are marked at 
most by some superficial alteration to adapt them to lo^ dreum- 
atances. Bound every town there aro shrines where somb' Saint was 
martyred or where some holy hermit lived in old days ; and 
miracles of the usual kind assert tho sanctity of the spot. They 
vary from stories of the most recent times to legends dating back 
to the early ngos of Cliriatianity ; and, indeed, many of them are 
probably of earlier origin, and have luorelv received a Christian 
dross from their later narrators. Tlie Virgin has appeared to lonely 
herdsmen or village maidens in the Eastern Alps ns she Ims ap- 
peared to devout peasants in France. One of tho most curious^ of 
(lie modem miracles happened in 1797, A girl was looking 
(livough the window of her falher’s cottage when she saw upon 
one of the panes an imago of tho Virgin. Tlie neighbours were 
cjillod in, and yo much noise was made about tho matter that a 
painter and two chemibls were appointed as a committee of in- 
\eslig;iiion. They said that the imago had been originally painted 
on tile glass and that (be faded colours had been restored by the 
notion of the atmosphere to which it was exposed. The people, 
however, stuck to Iho theoiy that it was of supcimatural origin; 
and were confirmed in their belief by the disappearance of a 
pestilence and the retreat of tlm French army. Hero we can 
trace a legend to its foundation. Elsewhere we have exarnnles of 
a curious method in which an historical narrative becomes blended 
with older mythological clemenis. A legend tells hoW a peasant 
going Jiome one night, after a convivial evening, found it convenient 
to sit down on a banlr, an»l was sjiq)rised by the sight of tho Bdrchtl, 
fiilhuved by a train of tho souls of un baptized children. One of 
these little" ghosts was troubled by tho length of its clothes, and 
the kindly peasant made a girdle for it out of one of his gflrt.ci*s. 
The BvrcJdl promised him in return that his children should never 
come to want. Now this mysterious Berchttj according to tho 
j ’Eirolesc, is tho wife of Pontius Pilate, who was pardoned for her 
iuterveniion with her husband, but has to do penance till tho last 
I d.ay by wandering over tho earth. Sometimes, indeed, she is guilty 
nf -piit'i'id pi'rronaanceswhich are notin chnracterwith her supposed 
rei'<'iit.'incc. The comi»;i ral i vo mythologists say that Ikrchfl is derived 
from ji root meaning bright; and scm; in her the white goddess of 
winter. Now in 1O51 a perfectly historical person, named Bienei, 
who had held a high position in the governmentof the country, was 
cxoculcd owing to some very cruel tn‘»clnTy. lliswili^ lost her senses 
iji coiLsequcncc, and escajiiug from her lu'opcrs wandered into tho 
mountains. Tho p(‘oplo naturally say that she is wandering there 
still, proclaiming her husband’s innocence ; and as the JSmMl 
wanders about in tb(‘ same kind of way*, the two characters have 
become identified in the popular imagination. Elsewhere, a 
hermit of the Hoventoemth century has already got mixed up with 
a Suint of the fourth, wlu) w.as iu tho habit of riding about on a 
bear. Mi.ss Busk adds an appropriate anecdote of a little girl in a 
Hunday School, who, being asked tlm other day what Dhvid was 
bofoi’o he became King, replied, ho wn.s Jack tho Giant-Killer. 

The religious legends, except in some modern touches, seem to 
show very little that is chai’acteristic of Tirol more than of 
other Catholic count vies. They are better preserved ; but are not 
essentially dilJ’erent. ’Ehe samo is, of course, true of many of those 
popular stories which go the round of the world in slightly 
diircivnt shapes. Miss Busk gives us one story from' the Italian 
Tirol, which is identical with that of the curious old ballad of 
Binnorie, where tho harp made out of the bonos of tho miirderod 
sister (it is a brother in tho Tirolese version) tells the story 
of her death. Directly afterwards wo aro told as a legend the 
Bubstanco of the nursery-song about the four-ind^twenty tailors 
who wont to catch a snail. But not to dwell upon such familiar 
coincidences, it is perhaps rather disappointing to find that tho 
wonders of Tirolese scenery have not made a more distinctive im- 
pression upon the cli.aracter of tho stories. There are of course 
801110 stories of tho kind which give to various English places the 
name of Lover’s Leap. The natural ininrcssion that a good leaper 
might jump a certain chasm has got itself translated in tho popular 
mind into the conviction that somebody did jump it on a sulwicnt 
occasion. ^ Then, of course, the mineral ti-easures of the mountains 
BUggeatagood many legends; but these are not pwiilior to tho 
mountains. If thereisa“ green<Iad huntsman’* near Innsbriick who 
guards n treasure buried in ttn old fortress, we natufally remember 
tho green huntsman descifibed in^ the introduction to one of the 
cantos of Manniwit who does just the same in the castle of 
Francheiviont in Belgium. A small class of legends more distinctly 
holonging to the mountains are those which account for some 
curious rocky cleft. Wherever tliere is a bole^ in a cliff 
' the natives appear to have been astonished, emd iu , Switzer^ 
land they generally call on St. Martin, with his gigan- 
tic walking-stick for a perforating tool. In Tirol we 
find a more picturesque form of the legend, telling how a cleft waa 
opened in a rocky waH to enable a Saint to esea^ from certaia 
heathen persecutors. The legend. hoWever, which seems to W 
most widely spread ia one which is fomiliarto the Swiss ttavdW 
in the case of the BlUmlis Alp. In that case it would be easy to 
rationalizer The impfOpriety of tbi^ fiaaat ii 
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applied to a snow moantain, is obvious. In fiwjt, it doubtless wiw 
or&inaUy applied to the pasturage at the foot, and the mountain is 
properly cafied the Blilmfia AlpHom, When, however, the name 
was extended to a snowclad peak, the explanation easily sumosted 
itself that the mountain bad once deserved its title, and bad Iwen 
cursed in punishment of some profanity of tbo herdsmen. We lied, 
however, Sat the legend occurs in a great variety of places, and it 
may perhaps be interesting to students of glacier phenonieiia as 
poinung J^the great changes which have taken place in the ext/ont 
of tbo icefields within historical times. Miss Busk gives us several 
difiereut versions. The best known case perhaps is tluit ol tlie 
Dimerlhal, a lofty and bai-ron valley shut in by a mouiitniu 
called the Qefrorono Wand. The legend here scnrc^ly 
introduces any supernatural agency. It says that tlie p<‘oplo 
were punished for their extravagance by the gradual chilling 
of the country and freezing of the mountain wall ; hut the fact 
might very well have happened, though we may doubt 
Hie judicial purpo.se. Elsewhere, on Iho llochsangcjr Alp, 
we have a more picturesque addition about a brigiit bird which 
warned the one virtuous man of the valley to escape before tbo 
rocks fell and crushed the offending race. But, not to go into 
further detail, we may perhaps say that tbo imagination of I be 
people shows compaiatively few traces of the stiiliing pljeiioiuciia 
of ft mountain country ; unless we prefer the liypothesia that Mis-s 
Husk failed to gather such stories hecaa.se she kept too close to the 
beaten tracks. Wo suspect, however, that the other is the true 
state of Ujc caso, and that ovoii the patriotic Tirolos»3 are less iiu- 
prosaed by the woinlers of their dwelling-phxco than the tmvi'ller 
to whom those woudei’s have the additional charm of Jiovelly. 


GEORGE’S CENEALOGK^AL TARLES.* 


M onarchy and aristocracy have their tidvantnges,no doubt. 

Amongst the various merits of a luoriiirchical form of 
governmont, it may bo mentioned that the Kings’ reigns servo os 
convenient, if not very scientific, divisions bv which to dale iho 
laws and histories of the country. But, notwithstanding this imd 
other cJuims to resjwict, there must have been iiiomenL.s in the. life 
of every historical student when lie foltthn, however useful or 
ornamental kings and nobles may he, nothing could atone for the 
trouble wbich their genealogies give, and when he uimo&t began to 
sigh for a Republican Utopia g<>vernod by gcmtlemeu of the pavement 
who ue\ or Jmew who their ancestors were. It is not our intiMit 
here to preach a nuuiil discourse on the evils of which geiieiilogies 
have been the cause, or at least for which they have served as the 
pretext— to expatiate ou the national misery brought about by the 
Hundred Y'oars’ War, the contention of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster, the French claim to the Duchy of Milan, the Spanish 
and Austrhui Successions, and, latest case of all, the Franco* 
< lerniaa War. Neither do wo mean to take for a text it my 
fault that I was Geoftroy’s soiii^” luid to dilate upon the 
private suilerings of those unhappy beings who in former 
days got beheaded, blinded, banished, consigned to lile- 
long prison or perpetual survoiUunco, whoso marriag(\s weiu 
int,erfered wilh, and whoso hearts were broken, liecause they 
had the iiiisfortuno to have some di’ops of Royal blood in their 
veins. Wo only speak now of the torment which gom^alogies 
cause to those who have to learn and to remember them. It is 
not every one who can run off a genealogical cLiiin wilh the 
fliujncy of the captive Marquis of Lautenac, when he utters his 
tierce tirade against the Rights of Mon ; — Qu’est-co ([uo vou.s 
nous chantez avoc vos droits? Droits do I’hoinniel Droits du 
peuplo I Cola cst-il assez croux, assez stupide, assez imaginahe, 
nssuz vide de sensl Moi, quand jo dis, — Ilavoise, socur de 
Conan II., apporta le comtd de Bretagne 4 Iloel, comte de Nantes 
>et de CornouuiJJes, qui laiasa lo trdne k Alain Forgant, oncle 
de Berthe, qui dpouBa Alain le Noir, seigneur de la Rochc-sur- 
Yonj ct en out Conan le Petit, aiiciil de Guy ou Gauvain de 
Thoutti's, ndtre ancetro, je dis une chose clairo, et voila im droit.” 
Wo wonder how many people could say oilhaud why .rames I. 
objected to Arabella Stuart’s manying William Seymour, or why 
the lie la Poles, Polos, and Courtenays were more dangerous than 
other English noblemen and gentlemen of their lime. Indeed 
the Enfflish nobility, about whose real names, tie distinct from 
their titles, people ia. general ai'o very hazy, and whose titles 
passed from to family with bowildoriug rapidity in 

the days when one of the privileges of nobility wds to have 
its head chopped off on slight occasion, are particularly 
puzzling. Every Earl of Waiwick is popularly taken to bo 
the King-maker; unless an exception is made in favoui* of 
Guy, even }m name suggests rather tlie slaver of the Dun 
Cow than the genuine Guy who helped to cut off Piers Qaveston’a 
head. Surrey the poet is not very distinguishable from Sun'oy 
the victor of Flodden, and Achitophol ” Shaftesbury passes for 
the autW of the CAciractenstm, Tlien there is a large olass-~of 
whom Lionel Duke of Clarence, described with substantial accu- 
racy 4 y a child in one of Miss Yonue's stories as the man that 
botWs one BO about York and Lancaster,” may bo taken as a 
representative— whose sole or principal title to ihme consists in 
their fanning important . links in a j^igree, and who ore 
xemembwed chiefiy as names with the dates of birth» marriage, 
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and death affixed. There are the comnlicationH .and occaaions for 
confusion brought about by second, third, nml fourth marriages, 
which are enough to make one wish that the Vicar of Wakefield’s 
great doctiine of monogamy had extended to und been accepted 
by tho Iftity. 

It is no doubt, qiiilo possible to exaggerate lit© import- 
ance of genealogies, to be in fiict in the imentJii condition of 
the ahove-mtiutionod Legitimist Lantemac, and wo suspect that 
children arc often unnecessarily tormonhd with tho pedigrees of 
kings ojid pretenders to kingship j hut still genealogies are ah^luhdy 
necessary to any one who studios at all minutely. Names, dates, 
and genmlogics are the dry bones of history ” ; but the. author 
of the work before us gives another and less oppi'ohrioiis turn to the 
well-known metaphor, taking it lo imply “ that tliey are the 
necessfiry fnimosvork without whi«‘li history lias no cohewnee, 
though they are to a great extent clothed with more attractive 
in/iMer when history i.s treated as a whole.” To the dilUculty 
of I'ctaining genealogies in Iho memory must be Hfided in many 
coses the trouble of hunting them out through \rtriou» books of 
reference. This labour at any rate Mr. Georgo propos<js lo save 
lo historical students by bringing together in one \oliuno nil the 
ge)ie.*ilogii‘.s likely to Iw miuiw^d in tho study of jundi^rn history. 

“ I Jmve attoiuplixl,” ho stlys, 'Ho include evf-rv reigning honso the 
persomil relations of which have been of any iinportanco in Kiiro- 
})can history, and every name of any historical note cimmjcted with 
those fftnrilies.” At tho outset, nine tables are given the llislorv 
of England, iuchuliiig, Whites tho K(»yal Homes and their Icidi anli 
kin, one. of tlie Nevills and Families connected with them.” Tho 
Jving-iuaker and Jiis Jmuso may W’ell bo thought ahiiost n.s im- 
portant fw I he Royal lines of York and Lancaster. In the table 
tie.uled "Till' White R(jso”wg find 'HTenry, Lord Montague, be- 
headed 153 ^ 1 ”; but we miss Montague’s felloAv-sullorer, Hciiry 
(kjuvtcnay, Miivquis of Kxeter. Tho descent of tho 0 (un‘U*Dftys 
gcMiovnlly from lildward I. is indeed shown iu un oarlior table, but 
Ihoro is no notice of the inarriago w'ith a <laijgliler of Edward IV. 
from which IG:et('r derived his Vorlc blood and in great measure 
his political importance. 11 is sun too, tho Bhrl of Devon, mei^ly 
by ^i^tuc of being an oflshoot of tho White Roso, came into 
Hullickmt iioUco in Mary’s reign to ontillo him to a phice licro. A 
little more help, too, might have Wn given towards tho uuder- 
sljinding of the Aralxdla Stuart complications, AiabtlU herself 
and her St\iavt-'l‘udor descent are sliowoi in one of the two tables 
which siitlico Cor tho modest needs of Scotland ; hut her husband, 
William Se\funnr, is not included bynamo among the deseoudiints 
f)f the Dueb’.^ft of Suliblk. Yet it was this descent from a daughter 
of Henry IJ. which caused Jving James to look upon him as such 
ft peculiarly dangerous match fur Aralxdla. Except for those 
trilling omissions, tlie English tables are drawn up with juilgment, 
and give a gretd deal of information, pirliculiirly with regard to 
the various noble families connected wuth the Royal Houst^, Wo 
notice a few errors in dales, which are of course very liable to arise 
in a w'ork of tins cluss. Eustace, son of King Stephen, died, not 
in 1152, but in 1153; Geoffrey, eon of Henry II., died neither in 
1182 nor in 1 1()(\ both which dales are given, but in 1 186 ; Henry 
Stafford, Duke of Buckinghaui, was beheadiid, not in r4S5, but in 
1483 ; and Jane Grey met the same fate iu 1554, and not in 1553. 

In cases whore a man lias married more tlmu once, the wives’ 
mimes are soiuotimes printed uilo Mow the othin*, a method 
which has tho dihadvaulago of making all the children appear at 
the first glance to ho the offspring of one wife. A closer inspec- 
tion, however, will ’show that in almost all these ini^lauMS 
figures are })hiced above the children’s names to denote whether .. 
they w^ere tho issue of tho first, second, or third uuiniag© ; 
and the omission of these in tho table of tbo ’‘yaxon Lino” 
of Kings has the effect of making Kings /Elhelhald, x'Eihelbc‘rht, 
rEthclred, and /Elfrod all look liko suns of . Ethel vvulf by his 
second wife Judith, whom ho did not miiiTV till seven years after 
tho birth of his youngest son /Elfred. With respect lo ..Ethel- 
red the Eccond’s "first wife, who is here set down undoublingly as 
" yElllaKl, daughter of Thored,” wo may ubservo that both* her 
imme and parentage are mat tors of groat uncertainty. 

From England w^o pass to Germany, to which are devoted 
twelve tables, many of Iniau fall and intricato enough to make tljo 
Ptmleiit biiudder a.s ho ii-ads. In tho table of The Wolfs and 
their Gonnexions” wo note a rather serious t)l£*n]i.‘'‘h — a wrong 
m.aternal descent is assigned to iho lino of tbo Dnkes of Modena 
and Eerrara. This House sprang from the uiaxriage of the Mar- 
quess A zo of JlhLo with Gersondis, daughter of Hugh Count of 
Maine, whilofroiu tho same Azo’s previous innrringo with Ciine- 
^und, daughter of Wolf, the iloiL-su of Brunswick, as is hcroBhowu, 
Uerives its origin. Jhit though Cunegiuid duly appears iu tho 
table, Gersendis is omitted; so that her son Fiilk, ancestor of tbo 
Modena line, nppe.u's as a sou of Cunegund, and therefore ns a 
whole instead of a hall-brother of WeLf of Bavwia, Azo’s son by 
the first marriage. Mr. Goorge indeed warns us that ho has occa- 
sionally omitted tho names of “ wives taken from obscure fitmilies.” 
Bat ho can hardly look upon Gersendis of ]^[aino as of obacuro 
family, or eveu as individually insiguillcant, considering the 
extent to which she was concern^ in the revolt of Maine ngaiust 
William the Conqueror in 1073. The taUo^ we admit, is con- 
structed for the sake of the Wells, and not of Maine or Modena ; but 
though that would be a reason uw ooiittiug Marquis Fulk of Estc 
altogether, it is no justification for giving. mm a wrong mother. 

Next to Germany comes France, startmg with HugJi the Gi'eat, 
for the Gjarolingians are very proptfly pul down to Geimany, so 
that no student of these tables wul tie in danger of taking Ohariee 
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the Groat for a Frenchman. In French aftaiiu one miplit fancy ' 
the Ruidance of a Legitimist spirit had been followed, for, thoogh 
Mr. George tracoa the elder bmucli of the Royal House down to 
the Coupt of Ohambord, the Orleans branch is* cut sliort at Louis 
Philips, with only a sign to iutiraato that there were descoiid- 
ants of whom n6 account is liere given/’ This slight to the Count 
of Paris is the more marlced bucauso thoro is a blank space below 
IjOuis Philippe’s name, which, as far as symmetry is concerned, 
would have looked better filled up. Considering the damage done 
by the Fusion to the prospects of tins Orleans J^rince, ho might lie 
pranted the small favour of appearing siflo by side with Henry V. 
The Ponnpartes, too, tis a family whicli hns played, and may 
play again, an important part m the history uf hVanco and 
of Europe, should have had a place accorded them. It is 
true that the ^eat Napoleon and hia son are allow el to ap- 
pear, but only in the humiliating position of connexions of the 
llouBo of Hapsburg. Though Mr. (Jeiuffe tliinks it liecehsavy 
to trace a de.9Cent for Harold, son of (lodwine, from Harold lllue- 
tooth, tho relationship betiveeu the Eir^t and I he 'J’hird Napoleoii 
is apparently of no conseqmaico in his eyes. Vet Harold was 
certainly not made King of the JOnglish <»n accomiL of any c(*n- 
iiexion with Danish Royalty ; while fi(uii.s Napoleon did owe his 
iMUim’O in great measure to the fad that he was his uncle's 
nephew. If the lino of Roiiajuirle is ignoble, so xvas that of 
SftU’Ztt, which, however, duly appears niuong the ruling Houses of 
l^filan. After^ France come iivo tables of the ruling Houses of 
the Border ' Countries ’’—Counts and l \iJe '- nl Burgundy, 
Princes of Orange-Nassan, Dukes of liOn-aine, Dukes of Brabant, 
(’omits of Flanders, Namur, JIainuidt, Jmxeinburg, and such 
districts, whose very iinnie.s .suggest disputed siicce.^sion.**, w'iua, 
troatie<, and the Ikilaiico of Power. Last in this division ccuiie.s 
tlio House of Savoy, after which Italy naturally follow.^. Under 
this head come the House of Anjou in Naplea and I'roxeiice and 
the rulers of Milan and Floreuch — Visconti, Sfor/.a, and Medici. 
Vnder tho title of the Spanish Peninsula are incltided, beside the 
rulers of Spain, Portugal, and Navarre, the Aragoiiefa* princes in 
Sicily and Provence^ and tho IWuirbon priuees of Naple.s and 
Parma. It is a le.sson in political hi.story losi'c how* the Iialiun 
princes have to bo hunted out among Frenchmen, Spaniard.^, and 
Savoyards, amid tho intricate mid conilictiiig claims of rival 
dynasties. For the sake of those who Imvo kuighcd out the ri.sc | 
and fall of Rabagas, and have traced the fntuiies of Florestan, 
wo rather desire a genealogy of tho Princ' s of Monaco; but xvo 
own that it would not he of much pnu^’e d u.ie, and that wo 
should probably be pained by not liuding in it any infornuitiou 
about that model of princely Ixitvring and sentiment a who so 
sorely cxerciseil by the Crapnud Volant, With the kingdoms of 
Contml and Northern Europe— a large division, t4ilung in Hnngar}, 
Poland, Bohemia, Scandinavia, and Rmssiu — and the Obristinn 
dynasties in the l^iist the genealogical tables ond; but lists arc 
lidded of tile Popes, the Turki.sh Sultans, and the (.Jaliph.n, Mogul 
Enijwrom, and Shahs of Persia. 

F i*om this summary of tho coutouts it will bo seen that, with 
the c.vceptions we have commented upon, Mr. George has well 
rodeeiucd his promise of including every reigning House in Fiuropc 
wlio.se relations are of importance to the Htudent oi history. The 
manner in which t he tables arc draw n up makes them g»‘Uerallv clear 
and easy to follow, and their usefulm.'^s is nuich augmented by tlie 
addition of bncf historical notes. The compiling of a work of this 
nature i.s a laborious and somewhat nngrairlul task, (hmealogics 
lire .hard to mako out and to draw up, the liability to luror is 
great, and the compiler gets much blame if he is wrong, and com- 
parativcly little credit wdion ho is right. .Supposing perfect 
accuracy to have been obtained, still success depends in great 
measure upon mechanical considoratione, such as the eleurne&s of 
the printing, and the couvenicuco ggnorally of the book for refer- 
ence. Ill these points Mr. George has been well served. Tho 
paper is good, the print ’black and distinct, and tlio hook opens 
readily. Those who have ever been irritated by a book of refer- 
ence vvhich stubbornly refu.‘^'8 to .stay open at tlie place reepnred 
know tliat, though this last iijerit is not of a very high order, it is 
neverlholess a great one as far ns practical usefulness is con- 
cerned. 


BbAVONIC LlTKllARY lIISTOirY.’ 

r JHIFl book now before us forms tlio first voluino of a projector] 
JL history of the literatures of the various Slavonic pcv>ples. lUs 
author may bo supposed, judging from the form of hia name, to bo 
himself a Slav, and he fills the post of Frofegsor of Slavonic 
Philology and Literature in tho Fnivorsity of Gratii, in Styria. Ho 
poss4!Bse8, therefore, qimliiications for the task ho has undertaken 
not often met with in a scholar who chooses to write iu German ; 
and as ho has combined with his mastery over Slavonic material a 
thoroughly German method of working — patient, painstaking, and 
conscientious — ho has produced a work about the value of which 
there can be no doubt. Jt romaina to bo seen whetlior he will 
be able to complete in a satisfactory manner tho onerous task 
to which ho has applied himself, but tho present volimio may 
be considered a decided success. Wore it only for its ample lists 
of anthoritioi on the various subjects with which it deals, it would 
be intaluable to all who occupy thomselves with the antiquities of 
the different Slnronic ^oples, and who are desirous of knowing 
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what has been written upon tliqm of late years. But it can boast 
also of other and higher merits, offering to its readers not merely 
ft pile of references or a crude mass of extracts, but a well-arraiijifed 
series of results which testify to patient industry and critical 
acumen. 

After ft few romarlis on the wious schemes whicli have been 
propounded with regard to the classification of tho Aryan lan- 
guages, Dr. Krck turns his attention from the other linguistic 
fiimilies to the North-Fkiropeau branch which divided into tho 
Teutonic ftiul the Sliivo-Lettic. After dwelling briefly iTfon the 
eliaracterislic.s of those two sections, he then, discarding the 
former of them, follow's the latter till its split into tho Lottie and 
llic Slavonic .subdivisions. With p. 33 he TOgins to deal with the 
Sla\.s as an individual people. After a glance at the various 
o})iiiion9 held by the leiinied on tho vexed q^uesliou of Scythian 
milioniilily, jmd some refereiioe to the uncertam light thrown upon 
tlie early hislory of .Slavonic seltlements by the researches made of 
la U) years among tombs and other roceplftcles of antiquitie.s, Dr. 
lvM‘k pmceedsto con.struct a picture of e.arly Slavonic life deduced 
from tho direct cvidenco of historic w'itnesscs and the indirect 
t(‘stimony oliered by language. Without committing himself to 
any ilecijsioii as to tho exact date of tho earliest Slavonic settlo- 
nuTits iu J'.’uropo, he represents the Slavs ns dwelling for a lung 
pi‘rioil of obscuiily in fju'osts and other places which they found 
aliiiohl (lostituto of iiiliiihitftiits, before they became to anv extent 
f.imiliiii* to the oecup.inls of the neighbouring countries. Tbe num- 
ber of words Ibr catth* and for corn common to the Slavonic 
peoples points to an I'jirly acquaintance on the part of tho Slavs 
witli.T. pii.storal and aLnicultural life ; the colloctive name for graiJi, 
for instance, bf*ii!g jifo, ;i u'ord radically connected with the Sla- 
vonic equiv.'ilents for life and “ to live” (iu modern Russian c.r. 
pr. jizn aud y/V, Ac.j. As .'i good illustration of tho statement that 
miii‘h light is often tJirowii bn the history of an object by its name, 
he discusses the various designations given to a foreign kind of grain, 
our buck-wheal. Not having Wn known to tho early inhabitants »)f 
]Mivo])e, there «‘\ists no gtmeral Fkiropean name for it. That it 
passed into sonu‘ countries from Greece is proved by tho Russian 
//yrr/m and tile I’olish //n//.'rt; that tho Tartars had something to 
do with it i.s suggested by tho Jlohemum, Folish, and Little- 
Ru.?.siau tatarhiy the German Taterkom; to the Turks and .Saracens 
[K)int tho .^lovTuisli furgdtcaj the French tarrasin^ the Italian 
sarmrno: to Heathens refer the .Slovenish /jqy'i/o, tho .Servian 
hdj(l(ij tile W’endisli /n;y</o, the German Hpidenkorn^ and to I’agaii.s 
the Bohemian pokantn And the Folisli paganka. The Himgariiin.s 
appear to have copied the Slavs, for the i\lag3’ar forms of tho nunio 
are Itajduta^ pohdnka, and taldrka. 

Among the old Sluvoniaus the ties of relationship were of great 
force, and in each houbehold the head of the family ruled supreme, 
tt p:iiriarch whoso dominion there was none to dispute. But of 
tho de.^potic ])ower of an individual over a tribe or race or nation 
there i.s for a long limo no trace, and slavery, except in llio ca.so 
of [irisoners of war, appears to have been unknown. .So widely 
spread seoims to have been the cummuruil .system that no words, 
existed in early times to express individual property or inheritance 
at least no such terms are now possessed iu common by tho Slavonic, 
languag(‘s. Of the religion of the ancient Slavs little that is jire- 
else is known beyond the fact that It was ft AV//arcw^/i«i, a worship 
of the personihed forces of natiu’c, combined with a revcrenco paid 
to tho spirit^s of the dead which appears to haVo amounted to a 
kind of worship of ancestors. That they believed in good and evil 
.suponuitunil influences is evident, and the words by which they 
designated the two classes are used hut with slight alteration by 
tiu'ir modem representatives, as the names of God and the Devil — 
in Russian, Fv ui-stanco, Bog and Bh \ but Dr. Krok discards the 
idea that the Slavs recogni/.od anything like aZoroostriau dualism, 
a contest Ijetwcen a White aud a Black God, a Belhogandi a Chena)- 
hog. Their mythology, like tliat of other Idndred nations, was 
familiar with a conflict between the darkness and the light, tho 
night and tho day, as well as betw'eon winter and sumiuer, 
the sleeping and waking or tho death and revival of the earth. 
But ho j.H of opinion that a special White (iod, in antagonism 
to a Black God, never existed, except in the minds of writers 
who looi(e<l back on tho heathenism of their ancestors with 
Christian eyes. Gf undoubted, unsuspected Slavonic gods, un- 
fortunately, not much is known, llie name of tho supremo 
deity, Svarug, Dr. Krck thinks ought not to be connocteci with 
oither the Indian Varuna or tho Greek Ouranos, inasmuch as 
it is derived from a root sur, to shine (and is perhaps akin to 
ISurya, the sun), but Vanina from vnr (vrij, to cover, &c. Yet he 
adinits that, so far as mythological meiuiing is concerned, Vanina 
and Svarog may safely be cori.«4idercd a.s near relations. Ferun, the 
Thunder-god, he i.s inclined to admit ns an original Lclto-Slavic 
divinity, perhaps identical with the Indian Farjanya, rather than 
to coiibidcr him ns u W^cat-Slavonic imitation or adaptation of the 
Teutonic Thor. The vexed name of JSvyntovit is discussed by him 
in a long note. He rejects Dubrovsky’s explanation of his nanio^ 
as meaning tho Holy Conqueror,” as well os that which sees in it 
tho “Holy I iight,” and he does not even refer to tho suggestion 
that Svyatovit and St. Vitus are one. The first part of tho nsme, 
according to him, means “ strong,” and tho second he deduces from 
a root w, to blow, Svyatovit having been properlv a god of the 
winds. About such suspicious deities os Kigl, Mokosch, he is 
utterly sceptical. 

Of the inferior supernatural beings known to the old Slivvs ^ 
Dr. Krek gives a very intorustmg and valuable account. He 
leaves in uncertainty the etymology of the word . Viki tha 
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iiame givbn by tbe SetviftUB to tho fair but cruel nymph | 
who haunts the mountain and the stream. Her sisters, the j 
Russian Rusalkas, ho thinks, may po^ibly have borne the same 
name ki olden days, for which their present designation mev 
have been substituted in Christian times. The Vampire myth 
ho considers an old Slavonic conception, rejecting llanuschs 
idea that it could not have originated among tho Slava becauso 
they humt their dead ; and he a^jrw'a with most philologists 
in looking upon the words which signify^ in so many languages 
a werwolf or vampire — such as tho Creek pavfiKoXnKact the 
Turkish wrkolnk, the Albanian vuroulak-u—n^ being imita- 
tions of the Slavonic vlukodlak. Wo may take this opportunity 
of mentioning that, while ho does not accept Fallmerayor’s cele- 
brated hypothesis that the modern Greeks uro of Slavonic extrac- 
tion, ho looks upqn them as a race in whoso veins runs a by no 
means iinmixed blood, a considerable Slavonic element having been 
absorbed and assimilated by tho Hellenic inhabitants of a hind 
which in many parts was at various time's overrun by Slavs. Tho 
number of Modem Greek words which aro of Slavonic origin 
is OBtiiuated by Miklosich at 129, and only seven of tliuse 
are of universal prevalence. A rmicli greatoj' intluonce has been 
exercised on tho language of the Hungarians by their Slavonic 
neighbours. About 846 Magyar words have been boiTOwed from 
Slavonian dialects, 32 among them relating to the Church, 37 to 
tho State, no to tho animal world, 150 to tho vegetable, 40 to 
clothing, 48 to eating and drinking, and so forth. It is curious 
to BOO how fur more accommodating in this respect Hungarian 
has proved than Greek. 

While dfialing with metamorphoses of words, Dr. Krok gives 
some interesting illustrations of VolkMiymoUujie. 'Fhe Slovenes, 
he says, declare that men wore formed from tho drops of sweat 
which fell from God’s forehead upon earth. This idea was 
evidently Buggested by the similarity between tho word eheloy 
forehead, and chelovek, man. A Slovak legend tolls how Christ 
and St. Deter were wandering aiitdd one h(^t day, and the 
sweat of their brows fell in drops to tho ground. St. Peter 
remarked that it would be a pity if they were wasted, whe®e- 
upon Christ formed out of each drop a Ih'o, und lu'cs thus 
came into tho world. The exphvnaticm of this legimd is found 
in the close rescmblanco Ix'iwoen chcloy forohoad, and a 
local word for a bee, vchela, or even chela. According to 
a similar Itind of “ folk-etymolojry ” many names of places 
have been wrongly referred to alien sources. Thus Dreiiopolie 
offers a Slavonic aspect to observers who do not know 
that it is merely a corruption of Adriauopolia ; and, on the other 
hand, Kllbogen and Durrmanl seem absolutely German until wo 
loam that they were originally inlolligihlo lo Slavonic ears as 
Milbohov and Drmaly, Of Slavonic. Volhtevminohfjic also Dr. 
Krok gives some interesting examples. Thus a species of bi-coloured 
hcartsoaso goes in Kuasia by the name of “Ivan and Maria,” or 
the “ Brother and Sister.” The story connected with the plant 
is that H youth married a maiden whom he met in a foreign 
land. But, on ^questioning her about her lineage, he discovered 
that she w^as his sister ; whereupon Jie and she becarao a flower, 
the brother blooming ns its yellow petals, and tho sister as its 
blue. Tn all Slavonic lands the wild thyino hoars a name meaning 
the “Mother’s Spirit.” Tho Boliormari explanation is tluit a 
mother died and left behind her weeping orphans. And in lior 
grave she mourned for her litllo ones, until at length her spirit 
came forth, and changed itself into a porfame-hreathing floweret. 

These legends lead us by a natural transition to the seeoml part 
of Dr. Kreh’s volume, in which he deals with tho folk-songs and 
folk-tales of the various Slavonic peoples. Ilia fitmiliarity with 
the numomiis languages or dialects in which they are \vritt»*u 
enables him to deal wdth this subject in a most satirtfaclory 
manner, his notes teeming with valuable references. After giving 
a sketch of tho various hypotlieses relating tp tho origin of 
popular fictions, with especial reference to Iho well-known views 
of^iifey, Weber, &c., on the relations between the popular litera- 
tures of the East and. West, fw well us to the less familiar etudii.*3 
of Buslaef, Orest Miller, Stasof, Veselofsky, and many others on 
Russian songs and stories, he gives his own opinion on' the subject 
of Slavonic popular tales and sagas. They appear to him, not 
foreigners acclimatized in Slavonic lands, but primitive heirlooms 
of tho Slavonic people, “ cin uralter Ilesitz des slavificheii Volkes.” 
Even where a foreign element seems to betray itself, ho is inclined 
to trace it, not directly to an Indian source, but lo a unity of 
idea in the mind of mau itself. On this point wo are not entirely 
of his opinion, deeming that the direct influence of tho East on 
Slavonic popular fiction has been Inuch greater than he is in- 
clined to allow, but it is almost tho only point on which we feel 
tempted to join issue with him. If ho completes his book in the 
style in which it has been commenced, it cannot fail lo prove of 
the highest value, a work well worthy of being set in a place of 
honour as a companion and supplement to Bchafarik’s Slavonic 
AntiquUm, 


PATRICIA KEMBAU.* 

T his novel ia distinguished by qualities which entitle it to a 
place apart frofti the ordinary fiction of the day. It is not 
a mere kaleidoscope medley of characters and incidents thrown 
together, as it were, by a turn of the hand, but an acute and serious 
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study of certain phases of English society which tho writer 
regards as especially characteristic of the temper and lemlencies 
of the present generation. In speaking of it as a seiiotis study, 
however, we must not be supposed to imply tiial it is a didl or 
heavy work. On tho contrary, it is written in a \ery clear, 
lively, and interesting style, with a pleatot eflervescence of satire 
and epigram rising tlirough it like tho air-bolls in champagne, 
and displays genuine humour as well as keen social observation. 
Whatever inav be thought of tlio artistic merits of this romance^ 
it ia iiijpo.aaif)]e not to enjoy the intellectual vivacity which 
p(*rvadca tho whole of it, and gives it its distinctive flavour.. 
►Some of the figures may bo rather shadowy, and tlio startling 
development of tho plot towairds tho close is certainly ayyau to 
criticism j hut enougn remains of graphic portraiture and witty 
observation lo furnish materials for half-a-dozon novels of tlie, evoiy- 
day kind. It is, in short, a book full of luatler. Tho reader lias 
tho satisfaction of feeling that ho is in communication witli a 
writer who, however litllo ho may sometimes agree with hor, has 
really something to say^ and who knows how to say it with point 
and spirit. A novel with ideas in it is certainly something to be 
thankful for. 

The story opens at BarsaiulH, a little fishing viUago on the pic- 
tiiresquo North Cornwall const, sun’ounded by wide and rug^ 
uplands and purple moors. The little community of fishcr-tolk 
represents society in its most primitive and unsophfsticateil form ; 
and “ everywhere there i.s movement, freshness, and the sense of 
life and freedom.” Hero Patricia Ivemball, an orphan, has passed 
her early yeitfs uinler tlie care of her uucle, an old naval oflicer, 
who has tliught her to bo truthful, loyal, and unselfish, but other- 
wise has left lier pretty much to herself and chance. She has had 
a little superficial wdiooling, but is sadly ignorant of elegant ac- 
compUahmenls and tho niceties of decorum. She is passionately 
fond of boating, riding, and all kinds of outdoor oxercisee, and we 
get a glimpse of lier searaperiug over tho country wjth her flapping 
straw hat naif-way down her back, and he^ long brown hair flying 
like a mane behind her. The old man dies suddenly, and Patricia 
is transported lo Milltuwn. Instead of the wild open sea, sho 
finds a land-locked, placid bay, shallow and nnmU'resting*, every 
hedge and bank for miles round is trimmed and combed like a 
croquet lawn, and the whole face of the country has been smoothotl 
down till not a vestige of natural beauty is left in it. 
Tho chanju* in the external aspect of the scene is matched by a 
change in tho conditions of .social existence. From the breezy 
shore and tho free and active life at Barsands, Patricia passes into 
a spliere of dull artiiicial compression and elaborate wtraint. It 
ia tho rule of Abbey Holme, where she goes to live with her aunt, 
that there must 1)C no bufctlc, no noise, no (juick impulsiveness or 
disturbing enthusiasm. Mr.*?, llamley is a rigid disciplinarian who 
U anxious to be kind to her niece, but has no conception of being 
kind to any oiie except in her own stiff and uncompromising way. 
Sho has fouml suitable material for her systom of regulation in a 
cousin of her Imsbfliid'.s, Dora Drummond, who lives with her as an 
ailoptod diuigliter, aud who humours her caprices, conforming to all 
her ways, and answering lier like an echo. Dora has discovered that 
tho most effectual means of exercising influence over ISfrs. Ilamloy w 
to make 1 hings pleasant by always agreeing with her and doing what- 
ever .slio desires. She is' content to drift with the tide, backwards 
or flirwiirds as the cusc may be, without attempting the slightest 
resistance. Yet, as presently appears, sho has projects and secrets 
of her own, and what sho cannot get openly she schemes to obtain 
in another way. From the description which is given of this 
interesting young person wo might almost suspect mischief from 
tlie first. AVe are introduced to a fair young woman “ with a small 
head round which are coiled and twisted ininiinei’ablo braids of 
golden hair ns small and ghissy as spim-glass, blue oyes with light 
lashes, eye-s that do nut look straight ami steady, but have the most 
bewitching little trick of shy obwrvalion, fleeting, half ashamed to be 
caught observing.” \ fter this tho reader will perWps not bo surjvrisGd^ 

10 find tliat Dora hiis a key of an old gardeu-gate, which nobody 
knows is ever opened, and holds midnight iuterview.s with a young 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, to whom indeed she even con- 
trives to ho privately married. 

As Iho story goes on, the honest, outspoken .simplicity of 
Patricia is contrasted with tho unscrupulous deceit of her com- 
panion, who ivtoins her place in Mrs. llamley’s good graces by 
her usual method.s, while Patricia is constant^ getting into 
trouble through her candid impulsiveness. Her frank vigour 
disturbs tholrauquillity of tlusqmot, over-regulated household, and 
Mrs. Iloraloy sarcastically remarks that when Patricia goes out of 
the room she expects to see slicks and stones whirling behind her as 
in tlie ti*ack of a high wind. She is full of generous affection and 
anxious to win her aunts goodwill, but her attentions operate like 
ail initaiit instead of a salvo. She disturbs sacred cushions lying 

011 sacred sofas, plunges about for footstools, denudes corners of 
their appointod ornaments, and generaUv makes a “ commotion of 
Idndness.” Mrs. Hamley is undoubted one of the best-drawn 
characters in the book. Sho is not at all an unldnd or intention- 
ally malicious woman, nor is she stupid. It is only her intense 
self-sufficiency that leads her astray. Her central creed, we are 
told, is tho plasticiW of human nature when taken in time and 
firmly handled. “ There was pno settled and unalterable way of 
right, to her thinking,” and of course that was her own way. We 
have a capital sketch of her waiting for her husband when he is 
late fop lunch. She will neitlior order it to be put off, nor sit down 
to it herself, but aits immovable with crisped lips and noiselesa 
forbearance, and her eyes fixed on the clock, tul Mr. Hamley 
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appears. He is punished by cold dishes which he knows mif^ht 
just as well have been kept hot, and by the meekly injured tone 
with wllich his wife yejects every thinp on the table — “ I can’t eat 
that, John, it is ^ilt with waiting.” Yet she ia fond of her 
husband, too, in her own way; only she cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to give him a taste of the discipline which she administera to 
the rest of the world. Great pains have also boon talwm with the 
character of Mr. Ilamley, who is, if not the hero, the central figure 
of the story. lie is described ns a till, fuU-lleshcd man, with dark 
curled hair, and thick whiskers mooting in a frill under the chin, 
black, keen, deeply-set eyes, a largo obtrusive nose, and heavy lips 
which, when open, show too much of the gums. In his showy 
attitudes and parabolic gesturos, in tlio measured accents of his 
level artificial voice, in the glitter of the massive gold chain across 
his ttinplo front, the sparlde of the huge diamonds on his largi‘ 
hands, in the cleverly drawn parting of hi.s shining hair down to 
the tips of his shining boots, and in the superb fineness and 
glossiness of his clothes, could bo road the self-complacency 
of the man and tho success of his life.” Ho ia a self-niado 
man, ‘*and glories in his Makcjr,” Horn in a hovel, ho has worked 
his way up to bo tho chief man in I\Iill-town by a combi nat ion 
of good and bad qualities, by industry and business talents 
■on the one side, and by cimning and servility on the other. 
Having set out in life with a determinution to conquer society, he 
is careful not to offend it. ^‘No one could lemombor an olfon- 
aivo word from him ngaiust Lis social sujicriors or the institutions 
of tho country.” With all his egotism, however, ho ia not uu- 
flCrupuIous. Self-rospect makes him anxious to <lo tho right 
thing to everybody, so that there shall bo no risk of tiimish 
to his reputation. He married his wife, -who was much 
older than himself, not for love, but bec.au8e ho wanted to 
get upon a higher social platform, and sho was on Admirals 
daughter, and was recognized in good society ; hut ho 
has always been true to lier, and ba.s shown her every mark of 
respect and attention.. On the otlicr hand, however, this has not 
prevented his cherishing tho thought of inarrjdng Dora when his 
wife dies, as in the natural course of things she, being now an 
•elderly woman in weak health, may bc3 expected to do hol’ore long. 
He is content to Wiiit, and ho waits loyally and quietly, without 
giving any sign of his hopes. Though tho man himself is coiarse 
and vulgar in tho grain, there arc subtle and de.licnto touches in 
this picture of him which show a tnio porceptif-n ^»f the complo.vities 
of human nature. 

The loading idea of the story, it will be observed, is the con flic} 
between tho impulses of aVmcere, fresh, and unsophislicalo<l 
nature and tho pretences and rc.straints of urtificial society, and the 
description of this struggle is the best part of tho booJf. Palricia 
in the end breaks down in tlio unequal contest. Touched by 
Dora’s soft and sympathetic attentions, she unconscionsly bocomes 
the agent of tho designing girl in passing a forged chef[ue, and, 
when tho fraud is detected, refuses to say from whom she re- 
ceived the cheque. Tlie Ilamleys are in peiqilcxity, and do not 
wish to bear hardly on her ; but they do not know what to think. 
Patricia’s life under tho cloud ot suspicion and vlisgraco be- 
comes intolerable. fcJhe therefore seeks refuge with some friends 
in the village who believe in her innocence, and, after a lime, 
marries a young sailor who had bceu her playmate at Darsands 
and who now opportunely reappears. While viiluo is thus cast into 
tho shade, Dorn ia triumphant in her wickcdiujs^. She is aecrc^tly 
married to Sydney Lowe, but when ITamley, immediately after his 
wife’s death, proposes to her to become the mistress of Ability 
Holme, she fondly accepts, and trusts to cliance to enable her te 
•escape from a perilous dilemma. Tho knot is cut by Sydney 
meeting Hamlcy in a wood and killing him by a buddeii blow. 
Ilamley had previously made a will, leaving all las wealth to Dora, 
and she and Sydney now share it together, with outward honour, 
but with wnstinff remorse at heart. A poacher who is found near 
, tho body of the slain man is hanged for the murder. Up to a certain 
point the character of Dorn is finely drawn ; her steady sellish- 
iiea 3 ,her soft petting ways, her childish trust in things somehow turn- 
ing out all right, and her readiness to take any side that suits the 
purpose of the moment, malfo up a portrait of which the counterpart 
may he found in real life ; but her audacity is scarcely consistnet 
with the general weakness of h(T nature, and her utter want of any 
kind cf moral sense converts her into a fanciful crefition. Of thn 
other characters there is little to bo said. The Lowes, father and 
son, are clever outlines only, which require filling up. There is an 
obvious artistic oiror in giving us only a glimpse of the young 
sailor, Patricia’s devotion to whom is supposed to hi\ her main- 
stay during her troubles ; and the episode of tho peasant proprietor, 
^rth, who is sold out of his farm, bec*omes poacher, and is iianged 
in error as Ilamley ’s murderer, is rather clumsily and unneces- 
sarily introduced as an excuse for one of those fantastic assaults on 
political economy in which Mrs. Ifinton is so fond of indulging. 
On tho whole, the best parts of the book are its social pictures, 
which axe sharp, vivid, imd amusing. 


MAYERS’S CHINESE HEADER’S MANUAL.* 

^HINA is a bud cf tmditioDd. Its groat antiquity as a nation, 
and the long toR of its hbtozy, have bequeathed to it a 
larger bgeoy of fiuaoas namee and gmt or infamous deeds t^ 
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has fallen to the share of any other Empire. Tho mystic religions 
also which ha'^'o hold sway over the minds of the people fttt 
so many coni\ tries have added, by way of suppletnent to tho 
hislorical annuls of tho nation, a large quota of bgondory litei*atuie, 
full of the sayings and doings of whole nmiies of gods and goddesses, 
of saints and ascetics, borrowed from the liiiiian mythology. Thus 
every Chinose writer has at his hand an mexhaustible fund of ^ 
tradition from winch he may draw illustrations, point warnings, 
or incite to m>blo deeds. At tho same timo tho system of 
national education, whicli turns (ho mind of the student backwards 
inste.nd of forwards, which holds up as examples of tho highest 
excellence the sayings and doings of the sagos and statesmen of 
antiquity, and wdiirh forct'siuto action tho memory rathei’ tluin tho 
intolloct, lends to (Micouivigo in every book, in every essay, and in 
every puern references to the historical chtiracters and events 
whidi form tho principal study of all (;hineso scholars. 

Amting European writers tho practice of drawing illustratioiis 
from early historical or legendary’ sources is but au incident of 
style, but with tho Ohiiieso it takes,” ns Mr. Mayers observes, 

“ the character of a canon of literary art ,” So inexorable are tho 
laws which bind Chinese authors to folkru'- abjectly the footstojis 
of tho .mciente, that all iiidepondont flights of fanoy or trains of 
thouudit are crushed out, and a doa<l level of stillod plagiarisms 
unreliiivod by a single now idoa or fresh expri^ssion is all tliat is 
left to repi’osent the modern literature of the country. Thus for- 
bidden to make any indepondent towards exctdicnce, they 
devotti unduo attention to petty triclts of style, and vie with one 
ani'ther in introducing allusions to historical and IcgeudaiT events 
in intricate profusion. No ono can read many pages of any Ohiucso 
work pofcsessing pretensions to style wit) tout meeting with more or 
less covert refer»;nces to tho beauty of some 8i 8ho, tho patriotism 
of s«jme Su \Vn, or tho depravity of some Ta ki, all of which, being 
stock illustr.ilions, are perfectly intelligible to every traimul (’hincso 
scholar, but iiro so many stumbling -bloolts to tho foreign student. 

It is true that biogi-aphical dictionaries contain tho neci'ssary 
information to make these plain, but it docs imt fall to the lot 
of every one to bo witliin reach of the TJritish Museum ; and even 
if it did, the wivirisomc intricacy of tho arrangements of Chinese 
books of reforcnco is such as to deter any but the most resolute 
stmh'uts from attempting to dive into their pages, 'flie Systran on 
which they chujsify the contents of their enevclopn*dias, and tho 
phonetic arrangenlent which rules the compilation of most of their 
I biographical dictionaries, defy analysis, Who, for instanct*, w'ould 
ever think of looking I’uv tho article on tigers under tho heading of 
insects r* or who w'ould expexit to find the syllables or 

arranged u.s rhyming with chij wlien by the liglit of modern dic- 
tionaries other headings point to far more jippropriate class! lietition ? 
Tho exphination of tliesi' last apparent inconsi.sh^rie.ies is that 
modern editors insist on ignoring the changes which have gradually 
come over the pronunciation of tho language, and on retainTug tho 
phonetic arrangement of the characters which was cRtabli,shed 
when th(‘ir sounds were first subjected to analysis. This is, no 
doubt, a fault wo, might expect fo find among a people to whom 
every new inveaition is abhorrent ; but let us hope that the iiitro- 
ducliun of sto-ainers on their great water w'uys, and of telegraphs 
on their shore.^, will teach them enough of the value of lime to 
induce them to adopt some system which will tend to lightcji tho 
I labours nt present impo.^ed upon students by tho clumsy <U'- 
rangumenl of their hootes of reference. 

’fhe difficulties we have spoken of are best appreciated by thoso 
who have devoted most lime to the study of Chinose literature, 
and to Buch the appearance of tbe work hetbre us will be welcome. 
Mr. Mayers is ono of tho best Chinese scholars of tho day, and ho 
has enjoyed oppurtuniliea of study which may be envied by his 
lass Ibrtuuuto lello^v-Uibourers in Europe. Of these opportunities 
ho has taken every advantage, as the very wide range of reading 
which is implied in the compilation of his Ometm Readers Mmiual 
fully proves. In it he has brought together from many 
and various sources “ an epitome of historical and Ifiographical 
details,” t-ogethor with a most useful list, of many literary expres- 
sions which, unintelligible in tliomselves, become full of meaning 
when explained by the liglit of the event or if'gond from which they 
take their rise. Tlio biographical portion of tho work is compiled 
with great care and discretion, and embraces almost every Ciiiueso 
celebrity of every age from the great Yu, who drained off the 
waters of the flood, to Hung Siu-teuan, the loader of the Tai-ping 
rebels, and Tsf^ng Kwoh-fan, tho Into celebrated stRlesman iiM 
Viceroy. The details furnished in each case are full and accurate, 
and taken together they form a most iutewjsting general picture 
of Chinese history. In them are reflected tho rise and fall of the 
various dynasties, tho revolutions which have from time to time 
shaken tho Empire to tho core, and tho intrigues, common- to ail 
Oriental countries, of statesmen, favourites, and Court ladies re- 
corded in the long drama of Chinese history. 

In connexion with this part of the work Mr, Mavers has added 
a voiy useful index at the end of the volume, which W'ill bo of 
material value in enabling students to recognize the names of 
scholars and statesmen in the various disguises under which they 
appear in Chinese books. For, in addition to his patronjinie and 
cognomen, every Chinaman of position ademts on hid nsriving 
at man’s cstete a literary name by which ho ia usually desig- 
nated in familiar parlance or in literature, la addition to tide he 
commonly takes ono or morapseudonyms which he oinpl^ as 
noms de plume^ and afrer his death, should he be considered 
worthy,' lie not unusually receives a poathumous ritla, By ope 
of these nppellatious a man maybe designated, and%exiCQ the dfffi- 
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culty of identifying authors and men of note ia often copai^rahle. 
To talre one instance, the celebrated scholar Mao K*i^lin^ is very 
frequently apolcen of in boohs as Si^ko — literally, Western nver j and 
should the student be ignorant of this pseudoiy m, ho hjw no lueana 
of discovering the patronymic of the person relerrcd to. If ho turns, 
however, to the character Si in Mr. Mayers’s iude.y, he will he at 
^ once roferrod to on entry on page 151 which contains the informa- 
ihat Si'-ho Avas a pseudonym adopted hy Moo whoso cognomen was 
K’i-ling and whose literary name wna Ta-ko, 

In order to afibrd some idea of the explanations given by tho 
author of the historical alliwions so commonly met with in (Jiiineso 
litonituxe wo will quote an entry taheix at random from tho first 
part of the work : — 

Hung Ych, tho rr*d h.if u'hich lod to a happy uiii(Jti. It 1*1 ivlfited 
that in t.ho timo of Tang Hi Tuiing, a.d. 874-8aR, a youth iiaiiiod Yil Vro 
happening to pick up a oriinnon leaf which had fallen iVom a tree near the 
palace, idly inscribed upon it u quatrain olh riug his gresding t« u liouiaoevor 
might find it, and cast ids billet into u stream which run tlirmigh the Im- 
perial park. Here the leaf A\rna wafted to the foot of a lady of tho I^urt, 
wlio wrote a responsive vtsrso on a similar leaf, which who threw into fli« 
brook, and which was carried by charn’o to YU Yeo’a hands. Shortly uflt'r- 
wnrdsS three thou>nnd of tljc palncc ladies were allowed, owing to tfm v.arious 
disorders then prevailing, to seek husbands beyond the walU of the seraglio, 
and Y(l I’eu, discovering the fair one with whom lie had eoriosponded, be- 
came united to Iut in maiiiage. 

The value of such an explanation is obvious. Without it 
tho Hung Y"eli wo»ild bo to tho etndont a rod loaf, and 
nothing morn, and thus the whole sense of a pnsajige Avould bo 
lost to him. So tilso in the caso of the next entry. “Tho 
catastrophe of tho ro<l sliot'p” would bo ii lunxeleas enigma to 
a translator unless ho had within hia reach the infonnalitm that 
the expression was intended to signify a period of great disaster. 
In fact, until now one or more of the viust and ill-arranged enoy- 
clopfCKlitw lius ])«t)n a ueces^arv adjunct to the dictionary of tbo 
fttueleut. For tho luLure tho (Jhhm 2 ^cadn» Maniutl will for all 
ordinary purposes bo suiricieiit, and tho relief of exchanging the 
iiijwitddy Ohine^e Louies for Mr. Mayers s handy little volumo will 
bo gitnit. 

Tho second paid; of the Avork is devoted to tho elucidation of 
Avhat tlie author calls tho “numerical categories'’ so froqueutly 
employed by (.’hiueso w'ritcrs: — 

In obctUciuM* r>fiys Mr. Maycr'^l h. would seem, to an impul'<e the influ- 
oncG of wbich is distinctly marked in tho literary traditionss of tho Chal- 
da^an^ the Hebrews, ami* the HukWs, a doetiino <»t' the liiddon properties 
and luumonies of numbers imbues thoofuliesL recorded oxp-“.Mvi<‘ns of Chinese 
belief. , . . The dUid form of animated life, tho sue'a '■■iioii of the seasons, 
the altiiiialion of day and night, Llie revolutions of the visible planets, ma> 
not iin]»r(»l»ablv liau* given rise to a conception ot numerical harmony 
olieyiiig lome mysterious and unchanging law, when contemplated by mi nd.s 
.‘Striving after the nuliments of kuoulodgo, and absorbed in attempts to 
fathom tho cuuoc-s and order of existence. 

This practice, which bogan byamnging numerically such tlijjigsas 
tho attributes of gods and mmi, the various forms of existeuce, and 
the heuveuly bodii^s, isnoAv applied to almost everything capable of 
division, and is u^sod in a way which presupposes 011 tho part of 
the reader an aapiaintance with tluj historical ptnd of tho Iniigiuige 
Avhieli very few foreigners po^stJSS. F.xphinaLions aw nccossaxy, 
for instance, to make plain that siicli expressions na Sou kenv^ or 
Szo shnh^ which moan literally “the three regions” and “tho 
four arts,” refer tho ono to tlio Taoist three regions of existence — 
namely, the Heavens, the Karth,Hnd the Water*, and the other to 
the folir subjects of .study during llio Confucian period — ^naiuoly, 
the Book of Odes, the Ihicord of Kites, tho Book of History, and 
the Book of Music. To help to clear away these difliciilties, Mr. 
Mayers has brought together from naliA'o works bearing on the sub- 
ject a fairly complete collection of these numerical categories, and 
bas added to eaeli a full interpretation of its meaning. 

To these two parts the author has addod a clironological libt of 
the Emperors of China Irom tlie dawn of history to the 3’eiir 
1862, and has thus comjdeted a A'ery useful handbook on a very 
subject. In j ustice to M r. Mayei’s we are un wil ling to close 
this notice without again hearing testimony to the erudition and 
core displayed by him in hi.s present work. When the great ditfi- 
culty, evoii to practised senolars Uko Mr. ^Mayers, of reading 
Ohilieso books writlon in all A^ArietieB of stylo is remembered, tho 
fact of hia having ransacked so large a section of Chinese litera- 
ture from which to gather hia m.atcrial8 marks him as a man of great 
industry oa well as of extousivo scholarship. The book ia a 
thoroughly good one, and Ave confidently recommend it to every 
ptudent of Chinese litoraturo. 


WALKEK’S “ORT'UXATJ.”* 

I T hardly needed n nrelhtory Memoir hy Air. Blanchiwd .lerrold 
to enhance tho iiiiiinsic interest of Walkor’s On)/inal. Walkers 
father, it seems, as boroi^h-reeve of Alnncheater, took a pro- 
minent part in the opposition to Pitt’s Fustian Tax in 1784, and 
suffered for his independence and public spirit in various ways. 
For ourselves, however, the sketches of the father^|aiul .son, ]>re- 
fixod to the Original proper, ore chieff^ inteiesting aa showing 
not so much that “fortes croontur fortibus ot bonis,” as that the 
OOuragB ami rough 'good sense of the sire were mellowed and 
toned by education reilebtion in the SOD. “Jacobin” Walker’s 
lines were oast in stormjr places, to wbich he waa speeially 
Btdted, while his son’s more plaasMt path Uy in the i^rectimi of 
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social experiment and improvement. The scaniinosw of the 
materials wbich Mr. Jerrofd has got ttxgoLher is skiwu bv hia 
being able to justify the reputation of Hie fiither as a hufuoarirt 
only hy a solitary story of his putting himstfif in the place of a 
follower or policeman, and obtaining a turkey’s leg from the 
benevolence of an “ aroa-belle,” and by his ’^Ixeiug driven to 
I scmi-allegorical introductions of “ Popciis,” “ Jack Styles, ” 

I and “our friend \y ay ward” to repre-'^ont the O2>position to the 
othor Afr. Walker's higli-bealth views. The truth is tlmt 
the Original owes so much of its charm to its Being purely in- 
trospoctivo, and the writer’.s illustratit)us and experimenta so un- 
atl'ectcdly introduce hinisoll, that it enables us without going 
further to picture to ourselves a cry distinctly the police rangistEOto^ 
who divided himself between laborious da vs amt social tnenings, 
and Avho ond^javoured to pi*omoto tlie iniblic weal by practical 
experiments os to the diminution of pauperism, and also hy 
practical attempts to simplify tho Bcioiic(^ of “ gastronomy,” and 
who, by force of a ^dea-saut style, Avell-chosen topics, ei 3 g.aging 
cantlour, and thorough honhominf succeeded in tloaling and keeping 
afloat, as long a a ho cared to do so, a AVt.H‘kly periodical wnick 
would have been creditublo to a confiidoracy of writers. But if 
there is little in the inivuductory ptu't of tho now edition which 
uiiglit not be learnt from Ilono'a memoir of the father, or from 
the son’s references to himself in tho jiapers which ore his standing 
memorial, it is not the less a Avclcome fact that the Oiiginal 
has reachod n third e<lition. Stray second-hand copies have 
always commanded u higli price, and pergonal oxperieiice haa 
taught us tliat no borrowed book has been more difficult t«U; 
recover. It is post-ibb*., therefore, that tho new library ediliion 
Avill ]jo gratefully received. 

It might bo too miicli to say that Walker from the iKigiuning of 
his publicjiliou fully contemplated tho sort of classiciiT iiosition 
which was in store for it, though his prt>gvamrao ombruced tho 
trojitment of “ wliatever is most iu(erc.stii)g and important in reli- 
gion and politics, in moraU and manners, and in our habits and 
customs,” and though his aim was “ to set before his readiira an 
alterative diet of sound and comforUihle doctrine.'’ But within 
throe months it occurred to Jiis corresijiaiidents “ to wish him all tho 
success of the Sped afar ^ 'foilery and GaarfUmi and in truth tho 
chief distinction between the Original and those earlier and move 
famous lies in tho more practical aud Avork-a-daytouoof tho 
former. .Not that Walker is <lelicient in Immour, or Avit, or pleoi^ 
santi*y. His writings display all these qualities combined with a 
gonuino pliikmthropy and a tnuisparont candour which moke them 
interesting alike to the would-be reformer of society imd to>the 
casuist Av ho delights in self-iusj>ection. Every now and then ho 
indulges in a quiet iremy, as, for instance, where, on the topic of 
Bomealic Economy, he combats tho objection to cottiigors having 
orchards “as ulfording a cover for stojifing aud selling the fannera’ 
apples,” by the argument that “ robbing ort'hards would probably 
b(3 held in gimtcr disrepute Avheu some of tho class AA’ho oro now tlw 
olfcndcrs might them.scivea sufler from the practice” j or Avhero, aa 
a plea for (Uubs, and in reply to tho objection of tho ladies that 
they are anti-matrimonial and adverse) to domestic liabits, he sug- 
gests that “ they nre a preparation, and not a substituto, fur ck)- 
mestic life.” He has a keen eye, too, in his anecdotes, for tho 
ludicrous, aa in tho story of the (.'amhridgo AVriingler’s attempt 
to cross tlie Alps Tiiatliemij.tically resulting in broken bones. 
The form mid size of tho Aveokly ib»ue adir.itted of Avhut now svould 
be called “ occasiomil uote.s,” and there ia scarcely 0110 of these 
which dw.s not supply an illustration or a vioL 

There is no denying that the fiiino of tho Orifpnal has rested 
hitherto on the otisajs on tin,*, •* Art (^f attaining High Health” 
imd the “ Art of Dmiug.” l*ej*liH|!s it hns even beeu heigJileiwd 
by the knoAvledge of the Jact that erne who had reduced both these 
arts to a matter of the ivicest .Md iuh>tmenl and certainty so that ho 
could afford ocxyisioiudly to exetied, and who livtMl without medicine, 
wdlhout greatcoat, without foiir of Avcatlier for sixteen ^'oars, dhl no 
bettor than less regular juen, aud died at fifty frem damaged lungft 
and liver. He was not tho man lo umJorse the cant phrase “ Do as 
I say, not na C do ” ; he believed tliat lie luicl mustered the secret of 
physical sulf-knoAvledge; but lio iniHCulcukited the powers of his 
maehino. To those Avho avail themselves of a fresh opportunity 
of studying tho Ongmal its author will, we suspect, appear quite 
03 s/igacious on questions of jMiujxerisin, parochial government, 
thrift and domestic economy, savings bunks, and such like topics, 
as on those directly affoeting his stoiuach and liis digestion. to 
the latter, social changes Iiua'^o made some remarks read like asachrOf* 
nisms ; but it is curious to find how much of Avhat he lays down 
aa to tho formor is in accordance Avith our most succostuu! soe^L 
reforms. His remarks on tho Kogulation of Gliarity foreshadowed 
a reform which a partial attempt has been made to curry out. HSa^ 
hints as to tbo teaching of domestic oconomioa (ii. 74*-5) — 

To markot and make purchaHOB on the moat advantageous terms ( to apply 
the arts of cookery to proparing food Lti nn ecouoatical, wholeeomo,. and 
palatable manner ; to brew and bake ; to light a fire exiaxIitioaBly .vid eco* 
nomically ; to keep a fire economicidly ; to make a fim chverftil econoni- 
cully ; to sot out tho table quickly and neatly ; to clear aorayexpeditionaty ; 
to cut out, mend, and make UnsD, and to kwp other clothes in good order 
to wash and Mt ap linen y to aweq) aud clean rooms, and to keep them uoat 
and comfortablo— 

arc aDticii^ry, by a score of years at least, of the movement, ul 
favour of the teocliinff of “common things.” With iieculiap op-^ 
portuniiies of obseiTarioD Mr. Walker arrived at the opinion that 
it 'waa. of littla or no use to attempt to ei'adicate depravity whei^ 
oUeo^ coutraetod, that prison dliscipUne was powerless in the of, 
refennatioD^ asd that thn tm» and ChristW way to delier mm 
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crime waa to make the Bwoets of libertv and imlependenoo nioro 
l^atent atti'actiye. Alon*; witli sucu views would naturally 
loUow a dead set a^cainst jjauperism. In his oxperit‘ncu there wai 
no such thing as uokted dvstifnfion ; and ho lield more strongly 
than oven many of our present soeial 'reformers lluil there is nothing 
80 demoralizing in its londeucios as casual and indihcriininato 
charity. Ho did not believe in tlie cry of ^\o^’o got no work 
todo’^':- 

TIhtc is A market for all sorts of services at all .sorts of ])rii'rs. Indi- 
viduals of dcfcotivo intellect liavo a v;ilue at a cerLiiia of pubUolwuM'.^ 
by way of butt, and veiy often at fann-bousc'i, for souicihing of the .sa«nc 
reason, and to linyo thrown on them tlio lowc.st and ino.si, disagrei'yhlc 
offices. Lanienesa is a good guarantee for faithful discharge of duties of a 
stationary and gentle nature, and age the same. Alisibrtiine. is often a .soil 
of fortune in ohtaitiing a prefcreiusi for pity’s sake, a.s ii |u*i son with one 
arm will be selected from a number of <-ijinpclilor.s to holil a Iuum- ff jII 
persons felt ohligc-d to hawk about their .servii es for i lie lust pii. ellu v 
could get, all |)er.son9 would be proviiii'd for.— ii. p. j^r. 

There is little doubt that the police, iiuigi'^tralo b.i.sed (liis Ixdiof ou 
a very copious induction. As rogiirds })arocliidl goMunmciU, he is 
in favour of the principle of polf-govennncnt by Muall cauu- 
munities^ iis calculated to call the social pviucipley into action, lli^ 
development of the rrytaucum ’’ plan would doubtlo>=» Kcainlali/o 
modern purists and reformers ; but thei'o is a good deal in what 
he says elsewhere : — 

You must either have tavern bills or idtonny’s bi:!--’. The \*iiblic h:i'. no 
way of being i^o well bcrv«*d .ih by furindiing good i lu i V, though the piihli<-, 
or those W' ho call thcmselvc.s tlic puMie, do nut ticem to tlunk m» jiu-'t at 
present. — ii. ]). 330. 

I 3 iit, to come to his best knoNVu articles on the Art of J lining, 
the Art of Tmvcl, and the Art of atlaiuing High Jlcalih, it 
is evident that their piquancy is due to the mi,yluro of .sound 
8 en.so and truth at bottom with a da.sli or two of extra vagunce 
and enthusiasm. It is unneeesfiary to sicci'pt all the marvel.s 
which he connects with a perfected digestiou, irithough one 
may dearly discern the dependence of luentul and. bodily 
alacrity with its opposite, nervoutiin'^a, upon the ln‘sillliy or 
imheallhy state of the digestive powers; and jdihougli to tin* 
same disposing cause most miui would refer ea^ie and sjion- 
taneity in composition. ‘‘The diilermce,” %vrile.« Air. ASalkcr, 
“between the best and worst dmmour lor coiu\»-).sjtion is like that 
between a salient fountain and a crazy ])uuj]i iu a deep well.” 
If it be so, the gain of a good digesth'u Avurlh seeking, 
even if it fall short of the bodily purity ^I'lider adverse condi- 
tions) wbich ]ir. Gregory continns Air. Witlker in declaring to 
result from the active exhalation from llie surface of an siuiiual in 
perfect health, and of >yhich the outward sign with iluj aiitlmr of 
the Ony mrt/ \VH 3 a clean foot aud .Htocking, though tlie road tra- 
vorsod were ever so dusty. The way andineun.'' lay iua.^tricl dietary 
till the constitution -was brought into trim. AUuhu’at*' and timely 
rations of food weiu to be accompanied by sips, not guljis, of liquid, 
whether stimulant o’* olherwi.se. On vSliakspi'utes principle that 
“ unquiet meals make ill <ligestiona,”disngreeable suhjocts wciy to be 
banned from the meal-times, and agreeable topics chosen in order to 
stimulate'tho salival glands by promoting mastication, l iarly rising, 
unhurried dressing, ample preparation, and exerci.se short of 
fatigue, aro pre.seribe.d h.s conducive to the good dige.stiori which, 
according to Walltcr, has more inllueuce on the feelings than the 
heiurt, to the door of which so many hiii.s are l.iid ; but, belbre all 
else, wo take it, be would have presi'ribed a social meal, as distiii- 
ffuishod on the one hand from tlie. solitary repast, and on the other 
from the set or state dinner or break last. As animals which 
have been used to Jeed in compauv fall otf if placed alone, 
so, our essayist argued, and not witliout a good show of reason, 
solitary meals generate indigostiou, and where they are ineA'itabh 3 
the evil should be minimized by prefatory reJaxalion of the mind, 
and by such methodical service that everything should be r(?a(ly to 
hand, and nothing have to be waited fur. It is evident, too, lliat 
equally objectionable to Mr. Walkers taste was the “set dinner," for 
the most unpractical of all his suggest ions in the “ Art of Dining ” iiro 
two which oi c inlendedjto mitigate the ohjcctiuns to a numerous com- 
pany on iho same day. He proposes, lirsl, to divide tliein into two 
or more tables ; and, secondly, to let one section of a family entert.iin 
their guests at four o’clock, and another detachment hold its feast 
at the same table at seven, all meeting in the drawdiig-room at a 
later period of the evening. It is hard to see how the ono 
scheme could be compassed without duplicate hosts, or iho 
other without a succession of cooks and attendants. But 
the author of the Oriffmal's heart (or, as he would have main- 
tained, his digestion) was devoted to tbo social meal, and 
— ^barring ono or two crotchets — ho will always he regarded 
here os a great authority. How sound aro his dicta abemt i 
lighting and laying the social dinner-table I Instoud of cumbrous 
branches on the table, a subdued light should be shod on it, tis 
in some of llembrondt'a paintings, either from tbo wall, or, as 
be pre 8 cribe.s in reference to a winter dinner party of nine o^; 
seven, by seating two or three on each aide of the table, the liosL 
at the top, and at the bottom only the lire with the lights on tho 
mantebieee. By this method a capital light is obtained, and, as 
Mr. "Walker puts it cheerily, “ the lire is made ono of the party.” 
And then as regards the adjuncts of each course ; how conveuient 
to have the decanters to your hand, and duplicates of the lobster 
sauce, cucumber, and cayenne, and Chili vinegar within reach, 
and without risk of collapse in the process of banding over your 
shoulder 1 Something of this convenience is I'calized in the re- 
duplication of cream jugs, sugar basins, and the like at modern 
hmkluit-tableB. Every oub, says our Amphitryon of j 835, should 


be served with its proper accompaniments aud its appropriate 
vegetable, a pau.-t} intervening between each for wine and ttilk. 
With an eye to the repast aud not to the pageant, tho woodcock 
should prci-eile the joint, and the win^a be circulated eai’ly in tho 
meal. “ Where tho (‘hampagiiu goes right nothing can well go 
wrong.” Tlit'ro lire some abi^iinlities, wo gniut, in Jiis excessive 
tlioory of “self- helping”; c.tj. where ho recom mends a bread- 
basket fora ceiitre-iiiiico ; and soiuo complaints aro laid at the door 
of State diiiiior-p.irtie.'i, which no longer apply ; for example, the 
ignorance “ what there is I0 eat” is obviated by tho fashion of 
‘•carles/’ But, after all this lapse of years, Mr. Walker’s instincts 
as to dining mid enteviug (sueially, and not in state) are as wholo- 
suMie and smind as 1^01* : and though we may uot bo prepared to 
forego, in the adoption of Ins views, tho dinner illn linssej which 
was nndveamed of in his earlier pliilosophy, tho dctmla in tlu'so 
}»lea.sant \olume.s of his niemi.s “ for three ” oil Christmas Day, “ for 
.'-iY"iij Iho Tem])Ji‘, aud for seven or eight at Blaekvvall, convinco 
u.s that a man might do vvcuno than take part, whenever he has tho 
chiuice, in a dinner it lu IWilKer, 


YAXlkSSA.* 

riAllOim'l young ladies whoso delight it i.s to road about falling 
into love and out of love may pos.'^ibly Ij/ul some pleasure iu 
} 'tinrsstf. There .are 111 it three heroines who are se\ eii times inlove ; 
who havo, if we me not mistaken, idgliL jiroposala made to them, 
though not always frmii tho boveii geutlenioii from wliom they 
would liiive desired it ; and get four times maiTit‘d. The loading 
heroine, Amy Alertoun, is iiml in love willi Dennis O'Brien, then 
with JiOrd Alan Bae, whom she inarriob. On iier widowhood slm 
is again in love with O'Jh’ieii, who is no longer in love with her, 
and last of all she js in love, with Gi'orge (Miarltou, who happily is 
in love with her. Her sister Helen is far more constant, for all 
throujih the story slie is in love, with U'Brien alone, though lio for 
a long wJiilo is in love w’ith Amy. Siie has moaiiwhilo a couple 
of lovers 1 o console her, though, being of a scieiitiiic cast of mind, 
she caro.s far less for them than for the lu idles of wliiclj she is 
making an iiitcnsting culleelion. The eoii.siii of the,>e two young 
ladies, E\a AhTtouji, is in love with liord Alan, but lurtuii.ilely 
fur her she is jilted by him for her prettier coiisiu Amy. Dalling 
out of love with liim, she prestMilly tails into love with her cousin 
Henry, tho brother of Amy and lleleii. ►So Ijord Alan is in love, 
so f.ir us a wieke.d nobleman wlio has a taint of insanity in liio 
blood can be in love, lii^L wilh iOva and tbim with Amy. * Dennis 
is iu love lirst with Amy and then with Helen, while ])oor Henry, 
having only one eou.^in but two sister.s, has no choice but to bo 
constant. As for'Geurgti Charlton, wi‘ lake no account of him. 
He is brought in just at the end, that Helen might discover that 
O'Brien is no longer in lo\e with iu'rsi.'^ter i\.iin',andso might desert 
her beetle.s and .show her long-concealed alllelioii. ]'l\eii without 
tho wickoil nobleman tliere is, as oiu’ i cadets will admit, a very 
liberal allowance of love-making fov two volumes. With Jiim 
tlivoAvij in, tlie author migdil, if she hud pleased, with the greatest 
propriety havo made her tale half as long again. Those sloiies in 
two volumes have, we are ready to admit, certain iiiej‘il.s of their 
own. We. ill ink, however, that the respeoi which is due to tho 
uvistocracy ve(|uires lliat wlieii a marquis's family is iutrodiiced a 
third volume should always bo added. Aloro e.spocially is this tho 
case wdnm it is a f.imily lli.it has hail a taiut iu it.s blood for many 
generations, jind um boast of men who ai’o nearly all vicious or 
msiino. Wc wouhl as M>on see an heir to a marquisato 011 his 
marriage-day drive oil with his bride with only a pair of horses 
to hia carriage as have him make love in only two volumes. 

The two heroines, Amy and Helen Alertoun, are the daughters 
of awivlow lady who has been left in very reduced circuinstanccs, 
Helen accepts lier lot cheerfully ; hut, as she remarks to her 
mother, “ Amy never seems quite congenial wdth the family at- 
mosphere.” Her mother, by way of apology, replies, “ IW child I 
she is able to remember wdieii the atmosphere was very dilferent.” 
Amy lia.s a young lover, Dennis O’lhieu, wlio is scarcely more 
eatistied with his lot, but soon announces, “ I am perhaps absurdly 
elated at the prospect ol‘ being tran.^l'eri’ed to a more congenial 
atmospbere.” He get.s into a more congenial atmosphere by being 
transferred from “bank drudgery” to the curatorsUip of n museum, 
while she at the same time, also gets a change of atiuosphero, ns 
she goes to live with a rich uuclc as a companion to his only 
child J’lva. O’Brien, in the elation produced by this atmoeplioiic 
change, pointing out to her that tho museum is do, so to hor uncle’s 
house, exclaims, “ The Fate.s havo orthwned that we should not bo 
m’parutcd.” She, however, liua b.T doubts whether her rich tmcle 
will care to see her poor friends, and says, “ I shall not venture to 
invite my acquaintance to his house/’ U’Brien replies in a speech 
not unworthy of the immemorial stage-lover. “ True, your 
acquaintance. 1 should decline to enter his doors if I am to bo 
desimated by so cold a term. But what if I come as your 
afliraced loveri” Amy lets him know that their positions are 
ch^god with the atmosphere, and that their “ present relations 
cannot continue.” “ I understand^” said Dennis, lixing his eyes 
on Amy with an expression of indignant acorn, before which she 
quailed ; “ we are to exercise tho right of free choice in our sepa- 
rate spheres.” This scene occurred in a walk in tho countxyi 
where her young brother and sister had gone with them to play 

• VantMsa, By tho Agthor of “Thomaslno,”^ Dorothy,” Ac. eTok. 
London : llcmy B. King A Co. 1874. 
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derstandiug thtt' whoa a particular ^vord is followed by a uvuneral, 
it indeed moana aged,** out that when its ineauing is not thus 
ascertairuid beyond %ubt, it mui't ho understood Jis the name of 
a sculptor.” Non sio iiw ad The iinriddk'r.i oi M^ry[»tijin and 
Assyrian mysteries have Jieodod to resort to no such triuiaparent 
subterfuges. How far this Haw may vitiate Prxjfossur Corfiseii’a 
entire argument we camiot hero attempt to dt'lermine. Tt will 
further be felt that the physical aspect of tlio question ia most 
important, and that a sutistactorv explanntion of the ahiiornial but 
lifeiiho phv.siognomica of the I'llruscaii pair depicted on tho 
sarcophagus in the Bi'itish Museum must he an iiulispensahlo coui- 
ploment to iJio evidence derived from pljilolouy. .V cou.sidorrd)lo 
step would he made if, instead of asMUuiii;r with Miobuhr and 
Corssen that tho .Ktrusenna entered Italy from the North, we coidd 
discover grounds for rel3dng ou the ancient tradition which derives 
them from Asia Minor. In this case \vc tdiouUl Imvo an AMiutic 
people ftpcalving a IVdasgic language, a conclusmu in which tlio 
now seemingly discordant lines of teslimouy might li.ippily unite. 
In addition to his main argument, ('h)rsf»en’s w uric eonl.iiiis m<*.st 
inttTeatirig chapters ou the supposed dial cots of Kir ummu (Jlhuliau, 
Etrurian, Campauiau); tho urook word.'' jidoptcxl into the Lni- 
guago j ami tho locality and hi^tury of the principal arclnTologie/d 
miscoveriea hitherto made. Enormous as his volume nppi*:n‘.s, it i.s 
far from exhausting the subject. A socoiul ol’ (jqiial ilimeusions is 
stated to bo ready for tho press. 

The first vohuuo of rnifeBSoi* LefmaniiV IranBlation of tlio 
Lolita Vistara*, or fcjanscrit life of Buddha, emlMstct^ only ihe first 
Ixiok. This is somewhat alarming, if, iw vve iiuiigine, there ;iro 
eleven more to come ; jind those who nmy resort to tho w'ork in 
tho hope of lefLTuing ‘Something authentic about one of Uio greatest 
of phiLauthropists and reformers w ill e.vp(M‘ienee much disappoint- 
ment on discovering that this part contains nothing hut the 
idle tales and fantastic iinaginutiuns of tho Ihiddhist monks re- 
specting Ihuhlha B rtisidence in tho Tushita h<viven before, his mi- 
raculous conception, which are ofno value except us evidence of tho 
depth of llio impression created by liiiii. Better things may bo ex- 
pected to follow, and Professor Lefiminns notes, distinguished by 
great copiousness and erudition, no doubt eonstituto a valuable 
mine of information for tho Buddhist specialist. Ho appears from 
his prciface to have laid a good foundation for his labours by a 
greatly iuipDved rc^ccusion of the J..alit:i. ^'isUn, ihe text of the 
Calcutta edition being, as he st:ites, ("> v , Singly defective. 
Siamo.HO and Idiinese versions of this Buddlii.-l i -.issic are reajiec- 
lively the bases of the \*ahiablc labour.i of Mr. Alabaster and Mr. 
Beal, which the English impiiror will for the present do well 
chieiiy to consult. Tho pei*}?))icuily of these abridgments, con- 
trasted with th<5 unnianageablu ponderoubUoss of the, original, 
is as good an instance a.S we know mruy rrXnir i'lfunu Trujr.W;. 

Tho second volume of A. von Vivenot sedition of the diplomatic 
corrospomlonce of tho Austrian Government f during the wai*H of 
the French Bevolutiorj compris(;a abcait four Imudrod documents, 
from April 1792 to March 1793. Jt is not inferior in intoro.^t lo ils 
predecessor, but seems no better calculate*! to promote the editors 
object of rehabilitating tho rcpntalion of his country as affected by 
the events of tills unfortunate period. All that can b>' saitl is lh.it 
Austria does not apjiear to Lave been more seHisli, troa< herons, 
mislruhtful, or imbecile than her rival. Bulb States were terribly 
afraid of taking more ihan llieir share in tho opera! ion.s against 
tho common enemy, and desperately jealoii.B of llussia, whom they 
BUBpected, with good ground, of egging them on wdth a view of 
meanwhile heljiing herself to Poland. The volume coiicliKh'swith 
the second partition of that uidbrtunule eounUy •, the livpocrKv of 
the proclamations ami other olliciul documeula relating to it is 
almost more revolting than the ini(|uity of the act. ^lany of the 
papers here printed are extremely piquant as well us iiuportiuit ; 
such a.s the Austrian niemoraudum ou tho advantages of ex- 
changing tho fiow’- (kmij tries (which she could nut keep) for 
Bavaria; and tho conference hetweim the victorious snns-rulo/fc 
apd the beaten Pnl^binn general, in which tho present positions of 
the parties are cfirnpletely reversed. 

A great “ find ” of the correspondence of tho poet Biirger t has 
occtudonod the publication of four huge volumoa of that ambiguous 
class which nobody thinks it worth wJiilo to buy, but which niauy 
will bo glad of tho oppoi-tunity of consulting. Burger’s own literary 
repute, though consideralde, is luirdly ailequato to so very uiassivo 
a monument; tho illustrations of tho literary history *)f the time 
are less numerous and important than we should have expected ; 
and tho intrinsic merits of tho letters are not remarkable. The best 
MO those from Biester, afterwards Koyal liihrarian at Berlin, a man 
apparently of such vivacity and enthusiasm that one marvels to 
find him an ally of tfio prosaic Nicolai. The epistles of Biirger’s 
Mentor, Boie, also possess considerable interest as illustrativo of 
the gradual progress of Biirger’s poems from tho first draught lo 
maturity, and are otlroctive froiii tho sterling character of the 
writer. Biirger’s own disposition is depicted with conBidomblo 
livelinesa ; lie apjiears good-hearted, disinterested, genial, devoted 
to letters; but irregular, impulsive^ uurelined in his habits, and 


always in more or less of a sci'ape. Tlio scandaloua dotoik of. bis 
thiri ujHjrriage should have boon suppressed* Hew Strodtmaim’s 
excuse for reproducing them is a very liuno one* Thu circle of bis 
Liilimale friends comprist'^ few distinguished! natnes^ and the 
litemry inovoinout of the lime, active as it was,, is now chiefly im- 
poriiiut in on liislovitMl point ol* view. Goethe is an exception of 
course, but hU corrcspumlcnce willi Biirger is unimportant. IWo 
are never LheleBd many intero.di ng indications of the tendencies of 
tlm pi-riod. luiglish iitiM-iluro Avas beginning to exercise a marked 
in tl nonce on Germany. .Shakspoaie is frequently luentionod with 
eiithnsiasm ; h*' amr Plato formed at one time Biester’s whoU 
library. Tlie IVrcy Rtdics were widely luiown and oven more in- 
tliiculial; Biiiuor s ballads would luiver have been written With- 
out them; anti ilioy clearly deposited tho seeds which subsequently 
i-jpened into tlio Kuinantic Scluxd. The voiioralion of tho young 
iiitMi for Klopstock is quiU.' touching, (.hi the whole, this voluminous 
corri‘.spoudence will well riquiy inspeeliou, although its chief vtiluo 
may bo ns a i^ubstratiim for tho biography of Biii’ger which .ilerr 
Stvodtmaim tmuourjei's as in preparation. Tho lottora to BRbger 
are inueh more nimieroiis tliiui those fr om liim, although many of 
the Jjitter eMbt in rough draugJiLs, and Herr Strodtniaun's dili- 
g(‘nc»‘ has recovered others from tho 1 muds of autograph collectors, 
I’lio great mass of tho corrL*.spoudeiifio came at Burger’s death into 
the possLvsion «)f a funner biographer, who, lorritiod at its amount, 
left it totally unu.Boil, ;uid it bus only recently conio to light after 
a stU'ies of advent in os. 

Professor Teit;liiiiuller's “ Studie^on tho History of Ideas ” * area 
valuable contribution to tho history of ancient philosophy. Tho 
plan of the work is that of an inquiry into tho precise sigiiihcation 
allaehed by the ( iri‘ek philoa*)pher 3 to the expressions employed by 
them. Their cuiiceptiuris of linul caii.-es, optimism, immuriality, 
and simibr proble.nis ;u*h successively discussed, the object not 
being to tost the value of their opinions, but to detormiuc what 
Uioy wore. Aristotle and Plato claim by far the larger part of tlio 
volume, but there is an interesting chapter on the pl^'sical theories 
of Anaxmienes, 

The strictly logical form ‘of Dr. Sov del's treati.se on Ethics t 
renders it *)niy intelligible lo tlnjso vcj'.bnd in the study of forrmil 
logic, Tho author's oaruestne.'^.s and moderation are curispicuoits 
oven amid his leclinicalities, and tlie abstrusenoss of liia treatise 
consisl.H much in his style than his method. 

In treating p.>vi hology “ 1 ‘rom the empirical point of view,” Dr. 
F. Bivntano [. bigiiilie.s Ids adlierotice in tho main to the English 
school, and outers upon a course of investigation which Germany 
is boginuing to rocogiii/e as Jiioro promising of results than that 
hitherto toliowod. 

I'he eight modimval itinorai’ics of tho lJuly liriiid§ juiblished by 
tho indelutigablo d'oliler nuigo JVuiu the eighth to tho fourU'euth 
century. Mobi of them have been already published in Wright’s 
TravcU tn I ha MuhUa Af/vs and similar collections. The pilgrimage 
of JSt. Willibahl, who vibitod Palestine in the eighth century, is the 
most iiuportaiil on account of its aiilmpiity, 'iud the furtliest re- 
moved Irom a mere catalogue of names and places. 

Tho principal novelty in Dr. Jacuh'fi disserLatioii on the import of 
Dante's tiuee gui<]t‘S in tho other woiM H -Virgil, Be.itricp, and St. 
Bernard — is an endeavour lo bring the .ascent to liigher sphcjres de- 
piido*! ill (ho poi'iu into connexion witJi the .actual devolopiiieut 
of Dante himself. 

The “ pictures of German culture ” % exhibited by Ilorr Kriegk 
hardly place that culture in tho most iidvantageoua point of view, 
being elm lly derived, from tho criminal archives of Frankfort, They 
j’idate accordingly to .such picturesi(uo but unedifying episodes as 
abductions, sec rot poisonings, meireuary baplisius of Imavish Jews, 
and proofs of tJie general venality of Frank I’urt Senatoi-a diirinp the 
first half of the eighteenth centu'iy. Giie transaetion is exceedingly 
amusing; it is the prosocution of a tnide.sman who hud endeavoured to 
repair hia shattered fortunes by promising to betray the city to tho 
Finiuch, but wlu), having respect to the possibility of detection, drew 
up beforehand a paper to be produced in ciisoof such an event, pro- 
iHbting that his puijuso vvas by no means to abet the enemy, but 
to swindle him. Acarly all these narratives are worth preserving, 
and all are well told. The second half of the volume is devoted 
tea history of Goethe’s legal coi’eer ut Frankfort, while ^he yet 
followed tho profession of an a<lvoc4ito. The moiiiorinls and other 
documents drawn up by him in this capacity tire still extant, and 
exhibit, in Herr Kriegk’a opinion, unequivocal traces of Lis stylo* 
I’hey are sutlicioutly dry notwithstanding, Goethe’s good souse foxw 
biddmg him t<A he poetical out of place. The editor considerf, 
however, that they are distinguished oy a certaiti breadth of view 
and disposition to recur to first principles, which may be ac- 
counted for either by Goethe’s superiority to mere le^ tech^ 
nicalities or by his ignoranco of theta. 

• Studicn zur Gezchichtz d»r Begrijfe. Von G. TeichmUUer* Berlin *• 
Weidmann. London : Asher & Co. 

t EUiiJi Oder tVisaemchaft vim Seinnollcndm, Non bogrttndet ui]d''.im 
Uinrisso ausgefUhrt von Dr. P. B. Seydd. Leipzig : Breitkopf & Hllrtcd. 
Loudon : Asher & Co. 


• LaHia Vtatara. ErxHfdvnp von detn Ltban unU thr Ldire dev f(%a 
S^SkhoL' Zuent ins Deutsche Ubersetzt imd mit ErkUrungen verbshen 
?D|t Dn Si. Lefmann. Bciiiu : DUtnmier. Lttndon : Asher & Co. 

t OwOm zur GadkxckU der deulscken KmwrpoUiik Oestorreicha iruhrend 
dtr frauM$chie» Bcvalutiontkru^ UeraosgcgcUn von Alind Hitter von 
Vlvenot. Bd. 2 . Wien ; BraumUllor. London : Willuiins & Norgate. 

! X Britf* von und an Gottfried Juauat Burger, Aiu dum Nuclilasse 
^BUrgePaund andoren, mrist bandschriftlichen Quelleu,. lierau^gegobcn von 
Adoii StrodtmaxvD. 4 Bde. Berlin t PaeteL Londou.: VYUli^ A Mar- 
gate. 


t P»ychologievom cmpirSichtn Standpunkte. Von Dr, F. Brentano. Bd. i. 
Lnpzig ; Dtiiioker & Humblot. London : Asher & Co. 

§ Deavriptiones Term Sanota ex sacuh VIIL^ IT., XIL at XV, Naoh 
Hand- uiid Druckschfiften, Berausgegeben von lltus Tobier. Lidprig : Hhir 
richs. Loudon: VVilliaiiie% ^orgate. 

11 Die Bedeutmg der Fiihrer Viintda in der Bwhui Commedia, Vott 
Dr. J. Jacob. Leipzig : Qinrinhs, London : Williams & Norgate. 

T DmUmke KuUurbUderaue dm achtzehntm Jakrkmdtrt JVstet' daem 
Ankanqa Gofdke olbA^hUanwalt, VooiG^ L. Kriegk. Leipzig: H i w eL 
London i Williams A Noigate. 
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Beethoven, Liszt, Waraor *, are notoxiously Professor Nolirs 
dii majaresj and the coasSess glorification of them in his collected 
essays must be weariaome even to those who share his predilec- 
tions to the full. It would have been iudinious to intei-sperso 
something relating to composers of a ligUt^ strain and luoro 
universal acceptance, the constantly aggressive attitude of a 
thoroughgoing champion of on unpopular or at lewt unacknowledged 
style being extremely unpropitious to the soothing influence gene- 
rally reckoned among the most precious attributes of music. Dr. 
Nohl, however, dways writes ably, and his review of a rival 
biographer's, Thayer's, Life of Beethoven, is especially valuable 
from his intimate knowledge of tlie subject. 

** Old England and Shakspeare ” t is the first volurae of a com- 
prehensive work on Shukspeore by a highly accomplished man — 
clear-headed, sensible, easy and fluent iii diction, and exceedingly 
well informed on all suniects relating to mcditoval and Tudor 
England. The first half of the book is occupied with an historical 
int^uction to the study of Shakspeare, treating of the 
national development up to Elizabeth’s time, the characteristics of 
that age of exuberant vigour, the previous history of the English 
language and literature, and the dramatic precursors of Shakspeare. 
The second book contains an inquiry into the circumstance.^ of 
Shokspeare’s education and the chumcteristics of his stylo ; an endea- 
vour to delineate his moral and intellectual character ; an account 
of his epic poems and sonnets ; and a criticism (m the oapecijilly dra- 
matic side of his genius. The separate examiniition ol hia plays is 
reserved for another volume, in general, the author appears as a 
mediator between the English and (Icrmun schools of criticism ; 
the former ho thinks deserving more credit than they have received 
from the latter, whose admiration, if not to be oalled excessive, is 
at least too indiscrimiuato and uiicliastened. In discussing the 
Sonnets he adopts tho view of their being addressed to a plurality 
of persons, and lays no stress upon the expression “ only begette.r ’’ 
in the publisher’s deilicntion. 

Friedrich Spielhagou a I collection of odds , and ends will do no 
discredit to his reputation, although the pieces are for the mot^t 
part exceedingly slight. They are principally skt-lcboa of travel, 
although a little story turning upon an application for a aiiiuitiou 
is the most ontortaining thing in the hook. 

'1 wo novelettes by Eohert \Viildmullcr§ deserve unusual praise. 
The scene of one, a perfect little comedy in a narrativoform, is laid 
in Normandy ; the other depicts the life of a rufilic community 
about tlio middle of lust century wdth spirit and feeling. 

Though not strictly a German boot, Mr. OampbeU’s Annates 
da la Typographic. NMandaisc 1| deserves a word of notice 
from its relation to a cognate literature. Mr. OatripboU has 
inspected and minutely doscvilied nearly two thousand pro<l actions 
of the Dutch press in the lift<‘cnth century, half of wuich are in 
his own keeping in the Itoyal Library at the Hogue. Many of 
these are tracts or fly-sheets of the greatest rarity, and not un- 
freqnently of the utmost literary or historical interest. The in- 
Icjllectual activity of Holland at so eurly a period is oxcoodingly 
remarkable, and Mr. Campbeirs labours are of the highest import- 
ance as a contribution to bibliography. 


* LiszU Wayne r. lun Bild tier Kun^tbeu'cynnq uhsvras Jnhr- 

hunJeris. Von Prof. Ludwig Nolil. VV4cn : llrjiuiiiUllvr. Luiulon : 
'\Villi«ni.'4 Af Norgrttc. 

f Alicnyland und William Slinkspne. Yon H. Fniliorrn von Frksen. 
Wien ; IJfubimUlcr. London : & Norgatc. 

I A us mdnnti Skizzenhuche. Von F. Spiolhugcn, Leipzig : Btaaokiuanii. 
London : >Yiliinni3 & Norgatc. 

§ Jjcid und Lust. Nciio Novolkn \<in It. WaldmUllcr. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. Loudon: Williams & ^orgute. 

II Annahs de la Typographic NitrlniulaiM an siede. FarM. F. A. G. 
Campbell. La Ilnye : Nijhoff. London : Asher & Co. 
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We leg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communis- 
catmts ; and to this ride we can make no exception. 
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The Annual Suhsenption to the SATmu)A.y Hdview, including 
postage to any part of the United Stately is £\ lO^f. (W., or 
$7 60 goldj and may ho forwarded direct to the Vahlishery at 
the Office^ 38 Southampton Street, Strmul, or to Mr. D. 
Si'EVENS, Americm Agmey, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Gafden, 
London, International Monenj Orders can he sent from any 
office m the United States, and Snhso^tiim, payable advance, 
mag commence at mtg time, 

FABIS. 

Copies of the Satuudat Review may be. obtained every Saturday 
of M. FoTnERlNGHAK, 8 Hue Neuve des Cqmcmes, 


The Satubjdat Review is duly registered far transnnsmn abroad. 
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Mr. Disraeli and Germany. 

Mr.nifulstone nnd the Likitul Prirry. Thr VrespocU of Bonopartiism. 
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nPERA COMiairbk-^ Miss AMY SHERIDAN has the 

lionour to auiiouixt* thiit tho above Theetiy; will XtK'OPJilN THI.** DW (SetUTOiljr. 
Nov. SD, iiiuler hrr m>lu wilKim entirely new <)i:ara Bouffe Ejlmngttnia, by 

F. C. Uiimitnd, ralloO IXIDN KK- WHEEL'D. New und approprlule Scenery by W. L. 
Tclbtii and VV. lliinu. Co 8 tutne» by Alfivit Thuinpioa. A new A* t Dn)[i painted by 

W. L. Telbln. Drct.he« by M 1 m< Priic uitd M. AUm. The seleotcd Muale. umi Overtato 
arranewi and fnnu««>i.'a by Ijcvcj. A petite (>»meily, Wrtittii by John Oxenfoul lad 

Horace WlKttii. will hIm) be produced. entitled LOVE IN A FIX, Arthtee eikjtaired i Ifoflo 
dames Putty linvcrne.ElLunor Dunoii, Uottc Bercnil, Alloc Pbilbps. liOoiK BevcHvy, K. Power. 
Julia Vokbis.MalM'l Stuart, Amy Huthcrlpy.C Pviorce. Ac. 5 Meiinn. J. D. Stuyle. F. Hitllivao, 
U.lSarker. Uk'bard Temple, Castou Murray .J.O. Jni vis, An. SUfCc Munaitor : Mr. U. Barker. 
Ibiv-olhco open daily troiii elcmi till livu. under the dircetlou ot* Mr. W.(k)iiiM.r. Privala 
boxoii from £1 la to XH 9)«. ; stalls, 7s od. ; drrs^ circle, Ah. i back seats of circle. Where boiiAfti 
may liv worn, 4s. 1 up)ier ein'ic, :ii ild. . ampldihcauo, I 1 . Od. 1 tfallory, Is. No chortte for liook> 
|n;r — D/vsloN Miinn\Y, Actimr Muni'/e.. _ 

TVIRK’S GltilAT PIOTURK of “CURtHT LEAVlNfi tlie 

VIlAVnumiM." W)tli “nrmni of riW. W,(i " "Kteht of llw ClucUxlon," 

“ Holilicrs of the CroAi.” “t linstian Martyrs.'’ ” Evanrcsca da lliiiiiiii," ‘’AudrvfiUMla 
IxniR OAJ.l/EKY, :Ui New Bond .Street. Ten to Mx. Bril liaQtly llKbtcd at dusk and oil 
dull day’s._ Ad'^isslon. li. 

A H UNDKl . SWIET Y'S " FAOSIMiLhis in OOLODli 

from tho 01,1) MASTERS are Eablbitcd Free to the Publlo Dally, and Sold from Uw. 
to 46«. tacli IX sen, III ve Li»l» sent, post tree, on appllcutiun to M DldBcnul Htieot, J.mkdoa, W. 

CMITHKIELD CLUR OA’n’DE SHOW.--Tbe SEVKNTY- 

^ ' KiailTII ANNITAI, SHOW will lake i;l«w .1 the AURtCIU.Ti:llAI. IIAU., 
Triltigton, ou Motiilny, Tuoitlay, WciJiicsday, Thursday, and Friday. Um 7Ui, Hth, Mb. 
Irtrli.aml lltli PovinlsT. _ _ 

fv ii E ' s o 0 T T lY if “*0 0 R p'oli A f iT) 

ILR.U. the rui NCE of WALES. Duke of IlOTHKSAY. K.(j.,«:c. 

I ;f Ihfcnfg, 

rilb Grace tho Diilu; of KoXUirKGUR. K.T. 

HiS Grace the Duke ol BIJCCLEUCU. K.O. 

Ills f;ruic the Duke of JtICII.MU.VD and LEN.NOX, K.O. 

Ills (Jr-oco tho Duko of .MONTROPK, K.T. 

The Itlrrht lion, the Earl ol LAUDFiRDALE, K.C.B. 

Thn llight IToii. the Earl of IlO.SEMEliy. 

Jrtasii»r> _Slr JOHN IIBRON MAXIVBLL, Bart. 

The TWO HUNDRED and TENTH ANNIVF.RHAUY FEHTIVAL r.f UiU Cprnoratten 
will take nlocoat the Froeninsons' Tavern on .St. Andrew’s Day, Monday. NovuniberSu, vheu 
tho Most Jlgii. the MartinUu! llUNTLV.tlie Pniulcr Marquta of .Scotland , wlU ooeiipy the 
Chair. . 

Hubsvriptioiis uiul Donntluns noin NohUinen and Gcntlcnx'ii who may not iiiulit oouven'icnt 
to attend the Fciti\al will he erntchilly aukiKiwlvdvvdmnd iunnum«don Ft Andrew’s Day. 
In onler to secure iiluct'i. at the Dinner tabius. apphoatluns for Ttekots ouirht to be made to Coo 
nisi 


Muiiitu'iic Stew'Hrusut the Hall 
’Ihc Scottish Corjioratlnii Hall, E November ID, 1874. 


MACRAE MOIR. 


pit01’i;S,S0R T. HFAVITT KKYVS COURSK on COM- 

PARATIVE GRAMM Ml. iit University Collcffo. nIM ouniincncc on Tlmrmliiy nc*i. 
NovvraUcr !«, at Three o'cloik, iviih a Lecture on Drcupitiitea Words, which will bo oitcii ly tiio 
Public. 


M 


A I. V £ R N 


C O L L Ji 0 £. 


TliD Cotlcici* contains two DniMirimcnta~thu CLASSICAL and tlie MODRllN. There is 
also tt preiNimtory LOVt Elt 

Tlicre arc no»r(liii(;-Hiiu.i("i within tho Collece Grounds, held by the Ilead'Mastcr aod 
others of ills .'Mail' ; a G> imiiisiuin, .vc. 

Board and Tnlticm niider !■ luirteen, jCWt t over Fourtei'n, £ttf). Nini-Shareholdcrs pay an 
extra Fee of £!>. siwclal oflvaniu^'m tor Sons of Clcreyr.icn iiiKFiloma Boarders. 

For further infnnnalion. apply to the Sev. AnTHi'U Fahbu, M.A., U«ad>Maater, late 
I\ How nud Tutor of .New Coll«rt;o, Oxford. 

The Kxaiiihintinu for hcliolaislilps and Exhibitions on December S3 aud ’JM. 


M 


A I. V .E li N 


C O J. L E G E. 


The ANNUAI. r.XAMT.NATlON f.;r .‘^CHOLAR^IirPS and EXHIBI HOXfi will 
be held ou Dcivinb^T T. uiid 2.i. There will he Mwurded Six House S;Iiolii.ifflilt'8 of BfO, 
Font 1 i>iinilcr.ii* Sehiilurniilps ol i/iO, nnd vuim* Exhlhiiionsol i'SO, Tlio A waiiU will t>c tor aue. 
or for two tears, accoiiUng to merit. In Clasiicd or Matheinatics. For parliculnis appi) tO the 
HyAn-MAHTRit. 




iRARSnirs— An RLKCTION to FOUR IINTRAXCE 

hniUl.ANFtllPS. T«|. Ilf IM a tear, One i>f fkO, and On. of fin, viU Iw hdll «n 
Wedncwlay . April W.**— A’pply to the HiinHAR, lUdloy CuUece. Abiogilon. 

O I’ETEiVs k’jllKTL, y6rK\--T^ FoBDtfetion SOHOlAlS 

• SHIPS and 'fwo I n'c Svholanliips arc awardoil annually at the Mklsommcr Examina- 
tion. Foundation SrhoUuship^ entitle the Hcholnra to Free Board (in the aster’s 

house). OJid Free Education. Free Scholarships to Free Eduoatlou only, -For full rafHonlars 
aiiply to Bwj Rev. tho II BAli-JUfriKU^ . 

A MxN%J)6n SCllbbli (Six milcB from OxfoTd).-^Aii (M 

Foundation, with University ScholarahItis,havine new BuiUlbiiii and extensive Grounds. 

Iven ou jutultrolo 
iVMXSBfi, llcod- 


' Foundation, with University ScholarahItis,havini; new BuiUibi||i and i 
There are Classical and Jdndorn sides, and a Public School trainnig Is ( 
tenns.~For partiouUrs, and admisiion In January, apply to Bev. E 
Master. 


A LADY and DAUGHTER wish to receive a YOtJNO LADY 

loqulrlM a HOME nndOlmwmnaflo. Cheerfhl society and domestic comfort ensared. 
ileferencei exchanged , -Addresa. H.^ Brown’s Library. ICe nulngton Park Uo*d. \V. ^ 

rPRENT COLLEGE.— A GllADUATE of CAMBRIlXiE or 
A- oxronu vin b. nvilnd hi JanMiy. M ASglSrAST UAdTEH In % yn«r 
, Thtm are ftw Unlvanity men ou tlie staiC. very littie house duty, irturf CTiwkcJ ud 

^ .. try |u<omnwnoe at JSM, with Boland 

and 6>i>les of Testimunlals to be seot 
Oolieiie. Nottlfurhnm- 
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WANTm a BEAD-MISTRESS for tVie NORWICH HIGH 

ft SCUn^ fwQALS. of UtQairl«^FublioI)^84;hir>oI Company, Limited, fialory ^ 
ATOU, with OovwtliM FMif^ppiy, wiw c<tpU)ii of ToitlmoDUU, Iwfute pvovmber 14, to the 

Bi0 tt«t4ay. lli Bro teptMTI^ ^ 

pmSMEHTTRST COMMON, KenC-To bo SOLD or LE-!^ 

^ Rent lUM, A iiewly>ereQ(ed Gothic VILL^, of kundflome clevotiou , iliuetc near CkUle^ 
hunt Ghorch add Camden Park. Seven Bedroom*, Bath-room, three lleceptlon-rvomi.OfBcee, 
and Gardeni. Water and Qm laid on. The polltlon of Chlvkhunt Cvinmon Jo wet) known, 
and li probably the mo«t perfect nnuid London, romblnlnir a* It Uch-a ■plencHd nir, gr»vrl soil, 
good nirroundlnga, and cIom proalnilty to the MctroitidU, beintc wltliin half'ah'honr hy rail 
of Cannon Street or Charing Cross Stations t It may fairly be said to Include the advantages of 
both Town and Cooutry .Messrs. Duukniiam, Tjkwmun, a Faumku, Auctioneers, (.‘heau- 
tide, E.C. 

-SUDHilOOK PAllK, Tlichmond Hill 

/'Aysicina-Dr. EDWABD LANK. M.A., M.O.. Edin. 

For Intallds and those requiring rest und change. Turkish Baths on the premises. 

(■OVERLAND rtOUTE imd Sliji^ANAlT^-UTdor CoiUnKM 

for the oonvoyance of the Mails to the Med iter ran can, India, China, Jntian.and Australia. 
The Feniniular and Oriental Steam Navigation Comnuny despairii their Steamers (nun Soiitli- 
a0iptDn,t'fd the Suea Canal. every Thursday, from Venioe every Friday, and fnun nriudKoi. 

witii the Overland Mails, every Monday OnlceM, m Leudenhail Street, K and 2A Cim ksinir 

Street. S.W, . 


TTYDROPATIIY. 

/'AwsiVion- 


“RIllGHTON.— BEDFORD IIOTKL.-Facinfr Sea niid 

Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet Lone cstahTulied. .suites of 
Rooms. Dpacious Coffoo-rooin for ladles and Gentlemen. Sea- Water ScrviiY in the Hotel. 
JtOBERTJ’AKK, 

AOKEEABLE winter residence;— ILERAGO mil'i 

HOTEL High and Equable Tcm|ieraturc. Moderate Charges “cn PcnMlun.'* Through 

Trains direct iVom Waterloo. 

INTER at the GRANVILIjE. — R eplete with lloiiie corafurt. 

ff Hydropathic, Turkish, Osone, Saline. Piiingn, and MM.Ui! Batlis llilllatd and Con- 
cert Rooms i American Bowling Alky I bcantinil Vkws, "la uinl Shipping, Tnbk-d'hOte 
6.30 1'.M Address, J'liB Managru, .*41. LawrCiU'i-on-.S«a, Bamsgate. 

jnOLLEOTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS. Completed, Colktod, 

carcftillyRe-monnted, Titled, and properly Bniind, to open quite flat, and Interleaved 
with Paper for Notes of Journey. Indexes made for referruoo. 

PHOTOORATHg of the BIG TREKS, .ttc . m the Yt)-SEMITE VALLEY. 

Large sLec. .Splendid Pli-tiires for Frainiog. 

MABTON a CO., 31 and 13 Soho Square, T/mdon. 

E DENT & 00., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchan^^o, Manufne- 

• turers of CllUONOMETKRS, WATCHES, ASTllONOMrCAf. and THRKKT 
CLOCKS, to Her Majesty, H.K.H. the Pimcti of Walcii, and H.I.M. the Emiieior of 
Rniuiiat Makers of the Great Clock of the Houmss of Parliament, and ot the N'cwStandonl 
CludK of the Royal Observatory. Greenwich. Catalomies on application ...E. T)KNT Cc 00.. 
61 Strand. 34 Royal Exchange (adjoining Lloyd's), and r actory. Savoy Street, London. 

(Cutlery, Warrantod.— Tho moHt varied ABsoiiment of 

TABLE CUTLERY In the World, all w'arranted, is on .Sale at WlIJ.lAM S. 


Dessert K iii ves. | Carvers. 


1‘i 

11 

31 

8i5 

t* 

M 

40 

19 


d. 


BURl'ON’S. 

The Blades are all of the finest .Steel. 

Sl-lnch Ivory Ylandtes per Dozen 

3l ditto llalaore ditto „ 

S| ditto ditto „ 

4 ditto flue Ivory Handles 

4 ditto extra large ditto „ 

4 ditto AfHoan ivory ditto „ 

Ditto, with Silver Ferules 

Ditto, with Slivered Blades „ 

Mlokei Electro Silvered Handles . . „ 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing Iron monger, by apimintment.toH K.H.the 
Prince of Wales, sends a CATAIAJOUE. ctmUiuiiig upwards of h(,u lllmitrations of his 
unrivalled Stock, with Lists uf Vnees and Plans ol the .Ki large Show-rooms, postage free..- 
39 Oxford Street. W.; 1, U, 8,3, ami 4 Newnmu Street) 4, ,*1, nml 6 Perry's Plsi-e, and 
1 Newman Turd, J,ondon, W. The Cost of delivering Gomls to the rnoNtdisiaut iiartsof the 

UnltedKIngdnm b- tvtn tai» « nifi.-rr.w 

delivery at a small 


Table Kill vci. I 
s. d. ' 
H . 
jn . 

27 . 
tt.'! . 

37 . 


!i8 . 

‘41 . 


per I’ttif s <1. 


10 

it. 


Unitedklngdnm hy Rallwoyistrlttrug. W’lLLlAM 8. BURTON will always umkrtake 
" " fixed rate. 


]y|APPIN & WEBB’S 
2 SPOONS auT'FORKSr 
QUARANTEED to"LAST' 
rpWENTY YEAI^T 


QXFORD STRJCKT, Nos, 


A WRITTEN GUARANTEE GIVEN 

TO EVERY PURCHASER. 

iintl 78, VVEST 


76, 77, 

LONDON. 


mansion house BUlIiDINGS, 

i-Ll- QUEEN VICTORIA S’lJ 


S’lREET, CITY, 


manufactory and show rooms, 

J-lA the royal CUTLERY WOKK.s, '-'TIEFFIELD. 

COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATAIAjOUES ON JIECEII'T OK 13 ^TAMP.'4. 
SMALLER EDITION POST FREE. 

H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the (^ueen, the Royal 

• Fnmtly.nnd the Courts of Ennqie i Army, Navy, nnd Civil Outfitter, H4.ti6,iia. iw) 
Regent Stri'ft, and 33 Cornhill, l,undon. Also Branch EstuhllsbmuntH at Manclicsler, 
10 Mosley Street ; Llvcrpi»ul,.'>u Ihdd Street ) and Birmingham, 30 New Street. 

The FASHIONS for tlio AVJNTER are now ready, nnd to bo 

had at the abuve addrettes. The .8tock will lie found to embrace mudi that is novel nnd 
approveil in Style, In c«>Tnliina1hm with M utcriiils of sterling ^ttluc nnd goml wearing 
properties, while the make and tlnlsh of rndi Article are attended to with great »-iire. 

FOR GENTLEMF.N. — Several Fashionable Novoltipa in SI vie 

add Material for OVERCOATS are prepared. Very choice Kabrloa for Frock Vud 
. Monilng Cuati,ftc. Homespun Cheviots for Suits. Diritiiigui!- PatU’ms in Angolas lor 
TrouMrings. 

FOR BOYS.— Vfry tnatoful DESIGNS in SHITS, &e., for 

Younger Bovs ; and *' Regulation " Suits, as worn at Eton. Harrow, Rugby, and other 
great SohooTs. Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, Ac., suitabk for each Dress. 

FOR LADIES. — Several now DESIGNS in POTjONAISE 

COSTUM E8 and JACKET.^, amongst which are the " Beatrice ’’ and " Hiisslan Navy." 
Being mode of Woollen Fahrli'n. the nuine. ikill in llttlng nnd workmanship la requited 
aslnllte moduetlon Of Gentlemen's Clothing and Ladles' Riding llRblU. The foulics' 
Ulster " Ureadnuaght," with bclf-Coiitrni'ting Waist-Belt, Introduml and leglatercd 
by If. J. NICOLL, for IValklii or Travelling, Is raln-rcpcllent. and yet thoruuahly 
ovaporable. 

^ NK’OLL’fl several Addresses, IH. 116. lls, 120 Regent Street, and 

^raR.°^nninghi!,ijl * *** Street, Manchester t ftO Bold Street. Liverpool j and 39 New 

rjLARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 

*® M>y Wlnd»worolh.rOi»ntn*. 
I ^ ^ ^ P^teoteci. Rathbone ITacc, W. 1 Paris, Manchester. 


LivuqteoL and Dublin. 

^OOD "fl6oR~~ 0 i.OT 

vA W LVDOAXS BII,!,, lA>HlXni. 


& SONS, 


DECORATIONS. — HOWARD’S 


WOOD TAPESTRY 

▼ V FATI}I?X.--Wood Tapestry can oe nppim to au even ■ungees, being 

r painting or pmwx-hkticing ) beanUAil la effect aud exM^ngly 
HOWARD a SONS, wwmgiy 

Dgeoxtlon, &, », A S7 Berners Street, London, W. 

OHUBOH DacO- 

Qtitlbk Strget, Oorat Owdni 




QTAI8ED GLASS WINDOWS and 


THE AGRA BANK, lAmited.— EstaWiBhed in 1888. 

X CAPITAL. 

lt*AD OKFioK-NiCHOlJkS TiANE, LOMBARO STREET, WNDON. 

Bhanouhh in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. MadrM, Kurwoheo. A|m, Lohoira, BhongUM, 
Hong Kong. 

Dcposltareeeivi^ for llxcd periods on tito following terms, vis. i 

At i per Pent, iierann.. subject to 12 months’ Notle^ ot WlMdrawM. 

1 or Bliorter in-rloda Deposit* will be received on terms tu agreed upon. 

Bin* iMucd flt the I urront exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank.ftoe of 
extra charge I and \pprov od Mil Is puTchasedoir sent for col loot Jot. o, i. - 

Sales und I’un-hflMCH cU’ei’tcd in British and I'orcigu Securities, In East India Stock and 
Li^nns.audthL'BafocuaUHly uflheiaiiieunikTtakcn. . 

lukrcst drawn, ami Army. Navy, and t|lvil Bay and I elisions realteed. t-at— . 

Every other dcsi-riptlon of Banking nushicts nnd Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transacted. j THOMSON. C/iairman. 

SOCIETY. 


J^QUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 

Established 1762. 

MANSION-HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 

Dirfi'fnru. 

Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR. PrnuhnU 
John Charics lliirgovm*, Ei 


"ndllh. 


J.oid (iun-tf 
WilUain t'urrey. Esq. 
Suiniul Edaunis, Ewi. 
John Hurvry, Esq. 
SaiiiiKl Houn*. Ks']. 

John Alidln >it>orc, Esq. 

Frodoriek Cowper, Esq. 
William Edaunls, Esi|. 


Sir Frederick Polloek, Bari., m- 

PrtHuh nt, ~ 

George Scovell, Esq, 

.Ifilm Coysganie Nlui. Esq. 

Jump* rtplpcr. E*n.. Vu p-fresidpuf. 
John Kemp Welch, Esq. 

George Fredcriuk IVhlie, Esq. 

Kr-DiVfpfois. 

j Sir Waiter Charles .Tomes, Bari. 

I Riiihani Twlulng, £*q. 

Joiin Walter, F.sq.,M.P. 


The Et^KITABLC Is the tddvst Info Ofliee on the Mutual System In Ihc world. 

It how iirvcr allowed ('ominiNiilon or eniphiycd Agents. 

By nirti-pnyinent of the ordinary ininliniim Coininliwioii of i per Cent., more than TWO 
MILLION^ STERLING have laen saved to the KoLicy-holden. 

Finnnoial PosnioN. 

Present Cash Assets more than C4J¥M),un6 

I'reseiil .tiimiAl Revenue, mure than :i;<0,iifiu 

Whole Working Exiicnsra 7,iVi)0 

All Polieic* token out this year (1674) nlll partidpute in thc next Division of Profits, which 
will take place on January 1 . Ihbo. 

'I'lic n-turiiB to the Ifonrd of Trade •how that the ncgreciite wurkiiiz expeusewof all the Life 
Onioe* In the United Kiiurd'OT give an average i Ini hiding Cumiiitimlun, where paid) uf more 
hail U) tx‘r tViU. on the sum ut their gios* im'oines. 

Tho whole Working Exptiiscs ofthc EQUITABLE average about Sj per rent, on Its Annbal 
Income. 

J. W . S TEPHEN SON. Ac tuary. 
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I.IFE ASSUDANOE 


HIE LEUAJ. luid GENERAL 

SOCIKTY, 

10 FLEET ^Tl^EET, TK.Vti’LE HAH, (Founded ls;u;.) 

IlHit taken A leading part In I'r/’cinpr AsAurimco Contmeta from eoinpllc.-ition. 

The Policie** are liidlhput able. 

The Valuation IlL‘w>rve« afford the known degrcp of n'eurlly. 

The Bonus recently declared woe iiuiiBvially largo. 

Tho Abhimti rnceivc Nlne-tentlm of the ProfitH, 

Tlio guoraiitiH'ing Clapitnl of Om* Million Is hold b}' nearly Three T-rundrei 
Mmnbci’s ul lUe Lceal L’rofi‘i^6iou. 

Tmstecfi, 

The Eight Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 

Tho Right Hon. Lord HATHERLKV. 

Tho Kigiit Jlon. Lord C()].BRID(.K, X./)rd Cldof Jufiticc, O.V. 

The Right Jlon. Kir Euwaud Val'uiun WILLIAMS. 

Sir Thomas TILSON. 

Thom Wkiiii OREENH, Eaq., Q.C, 

Rimunr Baylv F^lLLETT, K^q., Taxing Maiter in Cluineery, 
flRfiKon DcRUOW GHEGORY Enq., M.P. 

■VViLTJ.VM WILLIAMS, Ek(| 

DOMVILLE, lAWRKNCE, & GRAHAM. 
Explanatory Tlepnrtsi ivnd Parliamoiitary Returns wUl ho jrirwai-li-d. 

13. A. NEWTON, Actnayy ami .^funagcr. 



, l),K 56.739 


A8SUKANUE ISOUIETY, Fleet Street, London. 

< lilt Deu'iiilicr 31, ls73 fO.-iai./trt 


LIFE as: 

IiiVv'U’d iiwe , 

Income f«r I lu> war 

Aniuiint [>aid on ilcaih itt IkconilK’r last 
KcrniHof propowil, .xc., will Ijc sent on application ut tlic Offk-e. 

FIRE insurance 

E-itulilidu'd 1*01. 


MPEUIAL 


COMPANY. 


LONDON 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 St 17 PALL MALL.S.W. 

C A VITAL, 4:1,600,060. PAID-UP nnd IN VESTED. ^700,000, 

.K. CPy.KN H SMI T H, r/.-ti n at irmiaotr. 

Bml SOUTH VVAlMk ' FJRE' and 

INMIR,\NCi:. 


LIFE 


Chmnnnu .IIKNRY ASTE. Enq. 

CniEK OFriCR-73 and 74 KJNCi WJLLIAM STREET. E.C. 


P 11 (E N 1 X FI Jl E 0 F F ICE, 

LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON,_EmiiMflI!liDl76f. ' 
Prumptand liberal Lose Settlements, 
lueurnnceseirected In all parts of the World. 

GKORtiK WM. LOVELL \ « - - 

_ JOHN ,r. BROtUMFIELD / 

Te A G L E I n¥ U R a N C E 0 0 M> A N Y^ 

E^liiblishcd 181)7. (For Lives only.) 

79 PALL MALL, LONJXIN. 

Premium* end Interest 1430,263 

Acoumnlated Fund* i3,034,l0d 

Also, a Suliseri bed Capital of inure than 

The Annual Report of the Company’s state and piwress, ProMpeetiiios and Forms, tnky be 
hod, or will be sent, post free, ou applleatiun at tlic Omce, or to any of tho Company'^ Atfetiti. 
OEORQ^ HUMPHREYS, ricfiwry CMd.fecx’tary.^ 

H e A f iT E 11 iS T D K N U K S E R I E sT 

NURSERIES (270 ACRES IN EXTENT) NEAR BAOSHOT, SURREY. 

SEED ESTABLISHMENT AND LONDO!^ DEPOt. 

QUBBN VICTORIA STRDBT, 

CLOSE TO THE MANSION HOUSE STATltON. 

A London Brancli hat Jnst been opened aa almve, where a suOctMlon of Sompk Plants will 
be on view, and w hero also. the 

FLOWER. VEOETARLE. AND AGRIOULTURAL SEED 
BU8INE98 

will be oarriod on, and mode a epedml objecti 

The ve» extenilve Stock 1«, this seaeon, In spiendid oondtUoo. It'liielq^ every epeclae of 
Ornamental Tree* end ShttttM. evergieen und dookluom (of oU elMi), Fmit Trees, Uotes, 
Hhododendmus, fee. 

Boyers are invited to vlrit the NurMtlea, at Bagshoi. to Inapect iitd periODiaJIy oeleet wlMt 
they require to be lent to them when removal li eoA, 

DSSCRIPTnrS CATALOQUES OBTAINABLE OK APiPUCATXOK. 
PIoMeoddreM orders to ^ . ‘ 

racatAg ^ ^ 

VwM Tnh. «1m t,k« In itMiilllr.aiun* U * kriM. 
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Ijondon is, notwithstandiii^ tho alisencc of a ccutral ffovern- 
ing bocly, nl loast as well frovrrncd as any largo city in the 
world. Mr. Cole’s theory that a powciTul Corporation 
would enjoy facilities for coriiiscatliig the property of tlio 
Gas and Water CompanicH would soai'ccly approve itself to 
Lord Ouky’s judgment. 

Lord OttiiY ngrees with Mr. Beal that it would be 
desirable to innintain a.s iar as poHsiblo the existing imini- 
cipal organization of the (^ily. JMr. Bi-al perhaps iindcr- 
fitands bettor than his critic tiio lallaey wJii/h is invol\od 
in any sehenu' h r cxt('niling tho ai'oa oi (.lily jnrisdieiion. 
TJio existing (lorpuiMiioii is res pec table, elllcients and safe, 
becaprt?o it is ai«)Wcrl'ul body nclininiHlenng large funds, and 
^(((A^riting anciorkt traditions. Tito vviiolo inennu' (d the (\ir- 
poratimi belongs to (lie eiii/eir-i, who, as. iliey are oflen re- 
minded by tboir adversaries, form Imt a part of lla* wli-de 
j)Opuliitiun of London. Mr. Ukm. on one side, and the 
<’itizciis on tho other, know, wii'it lan-d liin.v forgets, 
that cxhaiftion of .aiea means tlie adr>ii-si()n of the rest 
of London to partnership in tlai ])r(»peily which how 
belongs exclusively L) the City. The Lord M.iytir luust, 
nrulor the selieme which is eojiirnon to i\li‘. Blvl and Lord ' 
Gkev, bo clcctiMl directly or indii-ecUy by llio ratepayers I 
of the •whoJo Tnet.ro[)(»]is, and it. ii jirobablo that future 
iiioumbonts of the olllco would be nloro troublesoino and 
uiiieh less resp'S’lahle than tlieir ]»re(lecessot s. b<>rd (iiiEV’s 
proposal tliat tic Aldeniicn of Loialoii should, a*, in tho 
City, be elected for life, might perha])S ])roviile a slight 
corrective of the (jvds of popular sntliage; but tho City 
Aldermen spring for tho most part; from the Conituon 
Council, aiul both bodies act liaiinoniously together. 
Aldermen holding tbeir seals for life would inevitably bo 
brought into collision with tho Town (.\>uncil, which would 
bo annually elect ed ; and, according to the cxporierco of 
the colonies, a Council of higher (puditicaiions ami 
less popular origin or character is invariably worsted 
in cunflictw with a. dornocratie assembly. Tn ono 

respect Lord Gkky la mor(3 openly revolutionary ilian 
Mr, Beal himself, inasmuch as ho proposes to deal 
in some undefined maunor with tlio City Companies, 
** which hold so much property, and of .vhich tho 
“connexion with tlio City is somewhat obscure” It is 
well that tho Companies should have warning of tho 
dangers to which ilicir property is ('xposed by municipal 
projectors. They may bo ^vell assured that they and their 
estates have not escaped the vigilant oliservalioti of re- 
lormers h-.ss candid and more tlioroiighgoing than Lord 
Guey. When the properly of llio City is once transferred 
to the motropolis, the Goldsmiths and Fishmoiigcrs and 
Skinncr.s and tlio rest will certainly .share the tlite of tho 
Corpoi*ation. Lord Guey is right in thinking that tho 
Bill is a bad Bill ; but it cannot be said that tho adoption 
of his suggestions would make it material ly bettor. It 
is satisfactory to find that ^Mr. (.htoss is aware of tho 
difficulties of an cntcrpiisc of which herd Lloho ilip- 
pantly remarked that it was universally ajiproved by the 
Press, with one .solitary oxcoption. 


GERMANY. 

I j^UROPR at present oilers to the contemplation of tho 
political observer, not only specimens of every form of 
government, but Hpecimon.s of every degree of strength in 
government. Tho last nows froin Spain is that Marshal 
Seurano is going in a month to tho frontier to exjioditc 
opomtiona. Tliis is govcrimioiit in its weakest po.ssiblo 
form — in its jelly-fish stage ; just cohering, and that is all. 
Far higher in tho ascending scale of strength is Italy, 
where there is a division of opiiiloii as to how far strong 
government should bo carried, but where even forcible 
moa-surcs arc advocated or oppo.sod in the ordinary maunor 
jirevuiling in free countries. Italy is struggling against 
priests, and coiisolidoting its national unity under many 
difficulties, but it has some of tho advantages which 
accompany a position of secondary rank. It must, if 
attai^ked, fall back on some alliance, and cannot proteild to 
boar tho brunt of tho battlo itself. Tho argument, 
therefore, that for tho nation to exist at all tho 
strength of tho Government must bo very great, does 
not apply to Italy as it does to Germany, wliich is Uko a 
huge camp, W'hero no one wonders at seeing tho provost 
marshal at overy corner ready to string up marauders or 
deserters. The Government of Germany is os strong as a 
Government can bo which acts according to known and legal 


methods, and not from mere capriro. When a law is made 
inti'nded to stringthen tim Governraent, it is instantly 
carried out in tho most resolute and uncompromising way. 
There is nothing of tho Hiiavitcr in modo known to those 
who work tho niacliinery of politics in Germany, In tho 
opening of this ywir some now laws wero jmssod by tho 
German Parliamont regulating the Gorman press ; and tbo 
German pre.ss is now being regulated alrunst out of exist- 
once. Everyone) concerned with* the publication of poli- 
tical articles appreciates tho por.sonal peril to which ho is 
exposed ; and an article after it has passed tho scrutiny of 
the editor, tho publisher, the publisher’s delegate, and tho 
printer, is finally, before it appears, submitted, by cxcc.ss 
of precaution, to a barrister, so that lively and easy 
writing must bu difficult work at Bcu’lin juat at pre- 
sent ; and ono journal is said to have had fourteen 
communications from tho (.lovernmeut lying in its office at 
tlio same time. Arrests in Germany aro as common as 
sparrows in London. A.s Prince BisjrARCK observed a few 
day.s ago when qne.stioncd about them in Parliaincjit, it is 
tho law that arrests may bo ni.ade, and arrests arc imulc. 
L)i[)loinati.sts aro arrested in their honse.s, priests aro ar- 
ri'‘>Jte(l at tho altar, social democrats are arrested at what- 
ever places social dcmocral-s lrtK|uoTit. These people defy 
tho law, going after their own foolisli fancies and doing 
w'hal they are silly enough to think right. They put, a.s 
Priiieo Llsmaeciv said in pliiloso[)hieal language, tJieij* sub- 
jective couscienco above tho objeetivo lavv. Prince Bjs- 
m\|{(:k has not tho .slightest respect for their subjective 
cuiisclcnco. They may ivavo it on ilieir side if it is any 
comfort to them, hut lie has the objective law on his; and 
a.s ho is determined to show that his Government is a strong 
ono, he mses all tho machijjftory of strength which the law- 
lias placed at his dis[) 0 .sal. 

The Germans do not probably like nil thi.s, but they 
stand it. They have been brought up from the cradle to< 
stand a very large amount of State interferonco ; and to tlie 
German mind it does not perhaps seem anything extra- 
ordinary that gi’ave officials should interfere in ALace 
and German Lorraine when a baby is born, and a.sccilaiii 
on behalf of a sensitive Fatherland that the baby receives 
good honest German names, and begins life )vithont tho 
sL'un of anything French about him. It is the Jaw that 
is being set in operation in every direction to guide and 
restrain German.s, and this i.s enough for them. They of 
all men best know tho dilForenee between the objective 
and the subjective, and they know that the law being 
objective hurts, and the con, science being subje(‘tivo 
docs not hurt very much. But they have a strong 
Bonso all tho same of indepondeuce in thoir own fashion.' 
Where the iron chains of law do not fetter them 
they delight in being free. In mritters purely intel- 
lectual they aro tho apostles to Europe of free thought, 
and they aro by no means ready to yield very sub- 
missively to authority when a law is merely proposed. It 
is not law as yet, and therofoVo they may tako what line 
they please about it ; and they enjoy this liberty of choice 
while it lasts. This turn of mind naturally makes a Ger- 
man Parliament somewhat difficult to deal with. It pre- 
vents tho formation of a Ministerial party. Those who- 
.support the policy of tho Ministry generally conceive them- 
selves quite at liV>erty to oppose the Ministiy on details- 
j The officials, on iho other hand, accustomed to the ti*adi- 
I tions and habits of strong government, receive acts of 
, opposition as something like personal affronts. They have 
I got tbeir plan, and it is tho right plan, the official plan, 

' and ought not, they think, to be criticized by ignorant 
oulsidtTs. A struggle ensues much more fierce than 
I would Imve seemed probable in a country where authority 
, is so very strong. It is found that, although there ia 
' no freedom of the press, and although persons of all 
cla.ssoa and persuasions aro being constantly arrested, the 
Gorman Parliamont is nut iu the least like the tame and 
well-drilled Legislative Body of tho Second Empire. It 
accepts iho general maxim that, with such an enemy aa 
France on its borders, and such an, enemy as Rome in ita^ 
midst, it must make its Government very strong ; and it 
recognizes that, whatever tho law may be, the law sure 
to be enforced in a very rough and serious way. But it 
debates with considerable freedom the measurea^ which 
the Government submits to it, and when opco it has taken 
a fancy into its head it is very hard to If Prince 

Bismauck stops forward and says that wLo knows the 
real dangers to which Germany is exposed^ can honestly 
declare that an unwelcome measure must be passodt be 
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bas hitherto hod enough authority to win his point. But 
generally he does not intorveno in this way. He allows 
the quarrd to go on to a certain length, sees how power* 
ful and resolute the different parties to the quarrel really 
are, and then suggests soino compromise, or makes some 
concession which settles the business. 

The present Session of the German Parliament has only 
lasted a very short time, and he Government — that is, the 
uuthoritios in the Federal Council who prepare the Bills— 
have already sustained two defeats. But such defuaU in 
Germany mean something veiy different from Ministerial 
defeats with us. When Mr. Qij^dstone, for example, was 
beaten on the Irish University Bill, his defeat meant that 
he could not carry with him as many of his supporters as 
nsually supported him. But when the German Govern- 
ment is defeated, it means that the majority of the Parlia- 
ment does not like a Bill in the shape in which it is 
presented. The blow may come, and very often does come, 
from those who support tho general policy of the Govern- 
ment j and those who, on this particular question, take the 
side of the Government may be those who, on questions of 
tho first magnitude, are its most stroDuous antagonists. One 
of the questions on which tho Government has just been 
beaten is that of the Bank Bill. Tho Bill, ns presented to 
the Parliament, embodied two main conceptions ; one, tliat 
tho banks in tho several States having a right of 
issue should retain that right while no new banks having 
the privilege of issue were to be allowed ; and the other, 
that issues of notes beyond a certain limit wore to be sub- 
ject to taxes. The Ministkk of Finance was exceedingly 
proud of this last invention, wliicli ho said was a vast im- 
provement on Sir Koueht Peel’^ Act, and ho prophesied 
that all Europe would sooner or later borrow tins admii-ablo 
invention. In ordinary times banks would never dream of 
issuing notes on which they had to pay five per cent. by. 
way of tax ; but in time of panic they could ahvays avert 
a catastrophe and avoid the necessity of anything like our 
Suspension Acts, by issuing notes which, under such cir- 
cumstances, it would pay them to issue. The German 
Parliament seemingly made no objection the second balf 
of his scheme, but it would not a<'cept the first half in tho 
shape in which it was oihu'cd, and insisted on having tho 
institution of one central Imperial Bank made pari of it. 
It was owing to the infirionce of Prussian oiuuials that 
the Government had not propo.sod to establish such 
a bank. For the Prussian State Batik, althongli founded 
with private capital, is entirely ooutrollcMl by the Prassian 
Government, and its high reputation and the care and 
skill witli which it has boon managed give it a position 
which throws all other hanks iu Goi maiiy into the shade. 
The majority in tho Ikirlianiont insisted that tho Prussian 
State Bank should bo C(vnvqrtcd into an Imperial State 
Bank, on the ground that, in the interests of national unity, 
the credit and prestige of the first bank in Germany should 
attach to Germany and not to Prus.sia, and also on tho 
ground that the immense power which the control of such 
a bank carries with it should reside in tho hands of officials 
responsible to the Empbuou and the German Parliamout, 
Tho Government was thus placed in tho light of 
being less devoted to Gennan unity than it ought 
to have been ; and accordingly, while it was supported 
by the arch enomiee of Prince Bismakck, by the Separatists 
and the Ultramontancs, it was opposed by tho National 
Liberals, who are generally Prince Bismarck’s fervent 
friends. It curiously illustrates tho mode in which Parlia- 
mentary government is carried on in Germany to hear 
that Prince Bismarck is generally supposed to have looked 
on tho defeat of the Government with great saiisfiiction, 
and to have welcomed the support ho derived from Parlia- 
ment in combating the prejudices of his Prussian col- 
leagues. The other question on which tho German Go- 
vernment has received a chock is that of tho embodiment of 
’ tho Londstarm. The Government wished to have the 
power of drafting as they pleased from tho Landsturm 
into tho Landwehr. Tho Parliament, it is said, will insist 
that such drafting shall only bo legal whon Germany is 
actually invaded, or when invasion is imminent. Perhaps 
in real life the Government will so manage that when it 
wants to fill nptheLand wehr ^vith drafts from the Landsturm, 
invasion will always be discovered to be imminent. But 
tho Parliament has acted in regard to this Bill strictly 
within tho limits which it has marked out for itself. It 
gives tho Government most of what it wants, but not all. 
It mokes it a little moi*e difficult for those serving in the 
Landsturm to bo sent far from their homes. In shor^ |}he 


German Parliament is like the House of C*irnmons in Com* 
mittoo, and the defeats of German Minialora are like tho 
defeats of English Ministers in CointaiUee. Wbat tho 
Government propose is substantially accepted, but os to 
the details there is great independence of action and 
opinion, and tho Governraont has to see its measures groatly 
altered in order to get its Bills tluTjngb. What is worth 
noticing is that independence of this kind should show 
itself so strongly in Germany concurrently with a humble 
submi-ssion to the painfuloperationof laws which have been 
once passed. 


SIJk:FFIELI) SPEECHES. 

M e. MUNDPILLA was at Bologna a few weeks ago, 
and had passed a happy and interesting day in visit- 
ing the little island in which Octavius, Antony, and Levidus 
met to settle tho destinies of liorne. On rotuming to hia 
hotel, ho took up his paper .and looked at once for such 
English nowB as reporters thought it worth while to tele- 
graph and journalists to insert. Ho found only one item 
of English news, but it was a most in teres ting one. It 
was to the offect that ho and Mr. Roebuck were going to 
bo asked to dine with the St. Peter’s Club. He went 
through somo little subsequent anxiety, as no letters 
nrrivcid to confirm tho delightful intolligcnco; and when 
he got back, he discovered that all that happened was that 
sonic Olio had talked of such a dinner, and thought that if 
aacli a dinner was held Mr. Mundella ought to bo asked. 
This circumstance suggested to Mr. kluNDKLLA two reflec- 
tions. First it made him think what enterprising pcoplo 
reporters are, how they seem to know facts by instinct, and 
constantly live in the shadow of coming or possible events. 

In tho next place, it made him more alive than ever to tho 
beauties and glories of modern life and modem civilization, 
to tho ties that bind humanity together, and to the fellow- 
feeling that now pervades all noble souls. Here were tho 
countrymen of Auous’J us and Antony, people who have 
mediu3val lilstory embodied in every line of ilicir buihlings, ^ 
fortiinato men who may any day see the St. Cecilia without 
any trouble, assumed by intelligent persons like reporters 
to bo really interested iutbo fact that Mr/MrxDELLA was 
going somo day or other to dine with a local (Jlrib. These 
are the little (Ijingsthat come home to the heart and mako 
men reasonably proud of the period they live in. Proba- 
bly, as Mr. Munukula owned, the news did not give tho 
Italians, for whoso benefit it was lelegr'tiphed, any clear or 
correct idea of its meaning. They could not he expected 
to know what tho St. Peter’s Club was, but of course 
this made it all the more creduablo to them to ftel 
tho interest they were assumed to fool in readiirg 
this dark little scrap of world-history. If the re- 
porter's continue to telegraph to Bologna about Mr. 
MUiNPM.T.A and the’ St. Peter’s Club, they can now explain 
wliat sor't of an institution this Club is. Tho dinner has 
really coino off at last, and JMv, Munoulla has really dined 
with the Club, and made a sort of inaugural speech, de- 
scribing the objects with which tho club has boon started. 
Wo gather from his explanations that it is a most excellent 
institution, fonndod with a most lamkible purpose. It is 
an institution fouiuk'd to prevent the sra.allor tradesmen 
of Sheffield from gtdting dimnk. Wc quite agree with Mr. 
Mundella that one of the very best things that can bo 
done for English society generally is to start clubs of this 
sort ; and we may olwervo that it is precisely tho very class 
of small tradesmen who generally lio out of tho sphere of 
philanthropy, although they Icail, of all classes perhaps, 
the most harassing and unadorned lives. Tlmro could not 
bo a greater gain to a town like Sheffield than to have such 
a Club started, if it is well managed and prosperous; and 
its chances of ultimate success are not at all impaired by 
the hero of its inauguration having the courage to throw 
away tho trappings and disguises of rhetoric, and to tell 
the members of the Club that the great gain they would 
enjoy now was, that they would have a place to meet at 
whero a healthy public vigilance would prevail, and 
each man would bo able to repress tho joviality of his 
neighbour. 

Mr. Mundella has one fault to find with his conaiituotits, 
and ho blames them openly and boldly for it. They do 
not think enough of themselves. They do not boast 
enough of Sheffield. 'Ihoy are not sufficiently impressed 
with the momentous and elevating fiict that Slioffield is 
** tho sixth provincial town in the kingdom." Why is thigf 
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Atiy ono except their ardent and iinagiuativo representa- 
tive would be inclined to reply that the probable reason is 
that the people of Shoflicld are not wholly dead to feelings 
of natural shame, and that they cannot quite forget the 
horrors and iniquities that wore revealed when a recent 
inquiry was made into Iho local history of this sixth of 
our provincial towns. But this is by no means the account 
of the matter which Mr. Mundella gives. Ho thinks that 
the real reason why the people of Sheffield have an unduly 
abject and hangdog look is that they are depressed 
in spirit by the thought of Belgian girdei-s. Peoplo who 
want girders, ajid might go to Sheffield for them, actually 
go to Belgium instead. Bnt Mr. Mundella is able to assure 
his constituents that they need not take the matter to 
heart so much as they aro inclined to do. Ho has looked 
into the affair from a practical jioint of view, and has dis- 
<x)vered that the orders for these girders aro really of such 
a trumpery character that no docent Sheffield firm would 
caro to execute them. They arc a twopenny-lialfpenny kind 
of girders which arc beneath Sliellield makers. So Shelludd 
has no reason to be downhearted, and may set about 
boasting of itself with proper alacrity. And if it is objected 
that bumble people cannot learn to boast all of a sudden, 
lliat they need oncoui’iigcmcnt and the stimulus of example, 
it happens most fortunately that Sheffield has jnst had a 
lesson given it by a perfect master in the art of blowing 
his own trumpet. Not only has the St. Peter’s Club been 
“ infiugurated ” this week, but the Cutlers have held their an- 
nual feast, and there was present at the banquet, among other 
distinguished persons, the eminent ri'presenkitivo of the 
United States, General Schenck. The General avowed wdum 
lie rose to speak that ho had come there to boast, and he 
did boast. He put it pretty considerably smart into the 
Britishera. Ho advised, rather than entrcaied, his 
liearcrs to cling to iho United States with the warmth 
of a prudential and wcll-considiired friondsbif). He was 
not for any palavering about kinship and a common Ian- ' 
guage, and Ihe joint inlieritanoe of the glories of Sii.m:- 
si’EAKE and Mu TON. Ho recommended England to love the 
United States because it could not really .di’-Md lo (pianvl 
with them. America does everything for ns. It feeds 
ns, it gives us an opening for one-sixth of our whole (radc. 
it stimulates our activity by beating us in manufactures. 
If Englishmen W'ant to know how dependent they aro on 
tlio United States, and how much ahead the new js of the 
old country, General Schknck’s simple advice to theun is, 
“ (to and sec.” Let Eiiglislirnon cross llio hcrviiig-jiond 
and look at iho United Stales for themselves. 'J’lien? is to 
bo in 1876 a grand flare-up in the States, in ccleiiratiou of 
the centenary of their Independence, aiul if Ihiglishincu 
pass over the Atlantic then, and take advantage' < f so 1111- 
parallolcd and splendid an opportunity, they will rc'ali'/e how 
completely they have been eclipsed, and w'ill go lioriio 
wiser and sadder men. Who can doubt that, so far as 
Sliolfudcl at least goes, General Scufack is perfectly riglit? 
If Sheffield people go tliercj in a docile siiirit, and yet 
do not leain from their ti-ip how to talk big and make the 
most of the sixth of our provincial towns, they are wholly 
incorrigible, and have souls dcstimul permanently to suc- 
cumb to llie terrors of Belgian girders. 

Mr. !Mi:N])F1,[;\ and General Schenck might reasonably 
have lu)i)ed that they would not have spoken in vain, and 
tluit Shellicld niigJit in a moderately short time be 
h'd to think and to swear that it eoiihl easily lick creation 
into fits, had it not been that, as a Tualignant chance would 
have it, there was someone else also present at the Cutlers’ 
Feast. Oiir old friend Tfaii’em was a guest at the hospi- 
table board, and that faitliful watchdog was not going fo 
SCO people setting tliemsebes up and making nnicli of 
themselves in Ids preaeneo, and not liuv'e his bark at them, 
lie was not at all inelint'd to boast, or to sec Ihicgs in too 
rosy a light; and he had something imieli more profound 
io disquiet 1 dm than the thouglit of Belgian girders. He 
saw a dark cloud looming over England, and this dark 
t:loud W'as the preponderance in political power of the igno- 
rant and foolish inassi's. He knows something about 
Hlu'ffield, and does not regard the friends and neigh- 
l>our.s of Bfo\1)IIksd as people quite so gentle and 
wise and intelligent as they appeal* to siieli cnthiisiustio 
lovers of humanity as Mr. Miadet.la and the inhabitants 
of Bologna. . To let the massi s of our provincial towns 
i*oally govern England would bo fatal, and what is to bo 
wished if* that the silly many should be content to clioo.se 
♦ the wise few who are fit to rule them. There wa.s much 
Bubst^iutial trgth in this, although 'Mr. Roeuuck ought, in 


justice to Sheffield, to have mentioned that it recognized the 
force of this important timth by returning him at the last 
election. But, in the way in which he pat what bo had to 
suy, ho was simply talking the language of philosophical 
Imperialists. Everything for tho peoplo and nothing by 
the people was the grand idea of the two Nafoleons, and to 
carry it out consistently is totally indompatiblo with tho in- 
stitutions of a free country like England. Too great a con^ 
tempt for common people is os misleading to an English 
statesman ns a factitious admiration of tho virtues they do not 
possess. Small tradesmen have now got a vast share of 
political power ; and it is much more useful to start humble 
institutions where they can loam to bully each other 
out of dmnkemiess tlian to treat ihoui as hopeless 
idiois. In quiet times there are real opportunities of 
' r.ii.sing those to whom political power has been entrusted 
which it would bo a national misfortune to see neglected. 
And certainly these arc exfcraoidinarily quiet times. The 
Conservatives of Gloucestorshiro have been holding a. 
great gathering in tho last few days, and tho thoughts that 
seem to have taken the deepest hold of the minds of tho- 
excellent people who met in a spirit of hnmilcss trinnqih was. 
that tliey could scarcely be sufficiently thankful that 
Englishmen have at last got a Ministry which is thoroughly 
sound on tho Turnpike question. A nation may be safely 
pronounced free from great anxu'ties whi(!h can find occa- 
sion for linmblo gratitude in tho reflection that the views 
about turnpikes held by those wlio arc charged W'ith its 
destinies aro wholly nnoxec'ptionablc. 


SPA IX. 

late abaoneo of nows from the North of Spain is 
- in .some sense equivalent io an important event. I’o 
tho iiumerou.s and distant speetatnrs who at ])reseiit watch 
Spainsh attUirs because the rest of tiie world is dull and 
tranquil, it m.ay liavo seemed probable that, afUT raising 
the siege of Jrun, the Madrid generals wcnihl take some 
nica.siires for ihe purpose of imprriving their suclCss. When 
it was found that the troops bad returned to Sau Sebastian, 
where tlic'y have since waited for lino weather to I’C- 
embark, Bio inaction of Lasfi.’NA and Lo\u was hastily 
attribiiled to causes winch, although they may have pos- 
sibly opera jed, aro ci'rtainly not known to have rc'ally 
produced ilie result. It was said that tho disloyalty of 
Hi;njv’\NO and his Ministers was proved by a proldbition 
inlp()^e(l on LoMA against pursuing the defeated Garlists or 
attempting to relievo Parnpelrina; but no proof whatuver 
has been givem that Loma’s udvanco-was cheeked by orders 
from Madrid. It was on the whole Improbable that, oven ii> 
Spain, the chief of a GovernmeTit would duliberately prolong 
a civil Avar or invite defeat tliroiigh undignified jealousy 
of siiecessful lieutonarits, Suspicious minds may still 
amuso tlicmselves wllb imputations of treachery agairi.st 
tho Govemmont of Madrid, but tho suspension of active 
Tnovemeuts admits of a moro sim[)lo explanation. 
Ijjirgo liodies of men require transport and provi- 
sion, wliich seem not to abound at San Sobas- 
tiaii; and it is possible tliat Laserna and Loma may 
be as dclieiimt in /oaluiis activity as Serrano himself. 
According to ono theory, Laserna is placed in command 
for tho purpose of checking tlie inconvenient ai'tivity of 
iiOMA; but tlic Gominander-iii- Chief seems to have die- 
]»la}'cd much energy in advancing io the relief of Imn^ 
amliflu' is not eager to oucoiinler unnecessary risk and 
liardship, there is no reason to suppose that his character 
tliirei.s widely from tliat of ordinary Spanish generals. It 
must bo rciriembcrcd that tho season is in tho climate of 
Biscay nut favourable to military operations. The Carlist 
forces Jjavo in a friendly country belter oppoHuuitics than 
their adversaries of procuring supjiliea and shelter. It 
will not bo surprising if tiio winter months aro allowed to 
pass without a serious n'ncwal of hostilities, although the 
garri.sous of tho stixing places which aro wholly or partially 
blockaded by tho Garlists must be exposed to danger 
through delay. It is improbable that any fresh attack will 
at present bo made on tho sti’ong position of Estella, 
According to reports which have hitherto boon neither 
contradiettid nor confirmed, tho unacknowledged armistico 
is intended to facilitato negotiations with some of the chiefs 
of tho insurgent provinces. It is Kiid that Biscay and 
Gnipuvx'oa are in reality rather Republican than Royalist, 
iliough it must be confessed that they have hitherto suc- 
cessfully disguised their alleged inclinations. Tho writer 
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who states that messages have boon exchanged between 
SeR-Hano and ilio Northern malcontents is convinced that 
tlie provinces care really only for their local privileges, ^d 
that ' they have accepted Don Carlos as their champion 
merely because he proposed to abolish the centralizing legis- 
lation of former Spanish Governments. Some of the con- 
ditions of the proposed Convention are so far credible that 
a negotiation for a compromise on a similar Imsis was at- 
teiapted in the Civil War of forty years ago. The provinces 
are said to claim exemption not only from conscripfion 
and from general taxation, but from the ordinary authority 
of the national Government. If Seurano would consent 
to Home Rule in the North, ho would undoubtedly 
bo relieved from the task of restoring tho unity of 
Spain. It is added that tho Carlist officers claim the option 
ot entering the regular army in their present rarik.«, and 
in such a treaty there would probably be secret articles 
inserted for the security and advantage of tho principal 
ni'gotiators. The story rests on respectable authority, and 
in Spain nothing is improbable. The lust war ended with 
tho betrayal by Maroto of the Carlist cause ; and perhaps 
an imitator of tho deed might bo found among liia sue. 
cessors in the present day. On the other hand, negotia- 
tions for suspension of liostilities, or for peace, aroumoug 
tlio most ordinary stratagems of war. It is not improbablo 
that one party or both iriay for various ri'ason.s desire a 
respite of hostilities, and secret diplom.atic communications 
would furnish an excuse for delay. Tho statement that tho 
troops who surround Carlos care Utile for his person or his 
pretensions is certainly exaggerated. Spanish testimony 
on such a point is worth little, but all JCnglishmen who 
have visitocl the Carlist provinces during the last year 
concur in the statement that the intrusive Kino is regarded 
with a strong feeling of loyalty, 

Evt'u if the insurgents are really bent on an accommo- 
dation, it is imposaibl(3 that Skkrano should even take into 
consideration th(3ir supposed domands. Tho Spanish 
nation is only resolved on one political fpie.stion ; but 
it has distinctly made up its mind to prevent iU own 
di.sruption. After suppressing the revolt of tho rebels and 
fanatics at Cartliagena, the Government could not tolerate 
tlie independenco of Biscay and Navarre. Tho federal 
tendencies which were often attributed to tho Spaniards 
iK'foro tho disastrous experiment of tlio llepublic prevail 
only among a small minority. Ca.sthlar, who had spent 
his life in making fine spocclics in favour of fedcrali-sni, 
found, us soon us ho took an active part in affairs, that his 
eloquence had never luid any practical meaning, and that a 
country eauuot at the same time bo governed on a uniform 
system, and split up into independent provinces. It seems 
on tho whole probable that the war will linger on until 
some vigoi’ous Government or general applies the wliolo 
nniionul resources to the suppression of tho rebellion. 
Tlio reeeiit contest, tedious as it is, has not yet 
lasted two years, and, if it eontinnes for two years 
mure, it will not have equalled the duration of tho former 
war. As the American Confederates learned by painful 
experience, time tells certainly, if slowly, in favour of tho 
belligerent who can command tho most numerous rein- 
forcements. Tho best of tho Carlist troops aro probably 
eipial or superior in discipline and (efficiency to any part of 
tho national army; but in some parts of tho provinces 
ncjuly all tho men of military ago are already in tho 
field, while tho thousands of recruits whoso enlistment 
is constantly reported by tho Madrid journals represent, 
though their numbers may bo overstated, an. actual force 
which will at least make good the losses of the cam- 
p.aign. The established Government in Spain, as formerly 
in America, possesses absolute command of tlio sea, and 
holds all tho considerable fortresses. Tho soldiers who 
havo served during th(5 war must have acquired some of 
tho qualities of veterans; and tho army is undoubtedly 
more efficient than when it emerged from the manipulation 
of the Republican Govomment. Tho slackness of tho com- 
batants on both sides, whilo it is conformable to Spanish 
traditions, may in some degree be explained by the compa- 
rative weakness of the Carlists, and by the confidence wbi(;h 
tho stronger party may reasonably entertain of ultimate 

BllCCOSS. 

Tho best informed comraentaiors on Spanish politics 
seem to think that the provisional state of affairs in Spain 
will probably bo tenninated by tho restoration of tho 
Bourbon dynasty. Que^bn Isabella herself appeal^ to havo 
no party in tho country, although judicious and patriotic 
Spaniards may perhaps with good reason regret tho violent 


termination of her reign. Her son has the advantago of 
not being known to hold any particular opinion, nor indeed 
is bo yet old enough to form a serious political judgment. 
His kinsman, Don Carlos, whose hereditary title is as good 
os Don Aleonso\‘J, or better, has unluckily for himself 
become by accident or by choice the reprosen tativo of 
clcirical absolutism. Queen Isabella, though she was not 
less bigoted than tho princes of the rival branch, .had 
always been compelled to maintain tho forms of oonstita- 
tional government. Aftijr the expulsion of Queen Isabella, 
Pki.m and his associates resolved to establish a new 
foreign dynasty, in tho hope of effectually excluding the 
Bourbons from a chance of return. If Prim had lived, 
King Amadeo might porhap.s liave maintained himself 
on the throne ; but when he fell, in coiisequenco of, 
among other cause.s, tho levity and bad feeling of 

Serrano, it became finally impossible to select a 

foreigner as King. The House of Bhaganza will 

assuredly never sacrilico itself to tho chimerical pro- 
ject of an Iberian union ; and the Dnko of Mont- 
PENSIER, who is tho only remaining Pretender of six 
years ago, has long since renounced, in favour of his wife’s 
nephew, claims wliicli ho could in no contingency havo 
succcs.sfully asserted. As the existing Government has no 
hold on tho affections of tho country, and as it is in itself 
an anomaly, the only nlternavivo of a Monarchy under 
Am'Onso is apparently a Republic. Tbo faction which 
supports tho schomo can scarcely havo bccomo ex- 
tinct in tho course of a twelvemonth, though the 

Republicans have, through shame or prudence, main- 
tained a judicious silence since General Pavia at tho 
beginning of tho year did the country tho service of 
turning their Cortes out of doors. When their agitation 
sooner or later revives, ihoy may plausibly contend that 
Serrano’s Government has scarcely boon more successful 
than tbf'ir own ; and if any humorist is to be found in 
their ranks, ho might apologize for tho Republican policy 
which disorganized the army by showing that a Spanish 
army is but rarely disposed to light. As the destiny of 
States is not regulated by repartees, the prospects of the 
Republic are not at present hopeful. 


DIFFICUBTIKS OF HOME RULE. 

W HILE, but for Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet, political 
controversy in I'higlarid would almost have died out 
for want of iopic.s, it sooms that tho Homo Rulers, whoso 
existenco had been temporarily forgotten, have been dis- 
cussing among themselves internal differences of opinion 
which might perhaps havo been more prudently suppressed 
or suspended. Agitators against existing institutions ought 
seldom to pledge themselves to definite or positive schemes, 
if only because they will certainly differ among themselves 
as soon as they undertake the task of construction. Mr. 
Gladstone was gitjatly blamed for affecting ignoranco of 
tlio meaning of Homo Rule, when ho could not but know 
that in any form it involved tho disruption of the United 
Kingdom. It was reasonably surmised that lie felt a 
potential sympathy witli a movement which no English 
Minister ought to cnoourago or tolerate. If lio had plainly 
avowed a determination to maintain national unity, bo 
might properly have cxiio'^od the, inconsistency of various 
partisans of separation. Mr. P. J. Smy iii appears lately to 
havo criticized an answer given by Mr. MitciiklIi Henry to 
ono of tho minor arguments against tho repeal of the Union. 
Daring tho Homo Rule debate of last Session, Mr. Mitouell 
Henry contended that a federal arrangomont might securo 
tho continuanco of free commercial intorcourso between 
Great Britain and Ireland. In tho remote contingency 
of a negotiation on tbo terms of dismemberment of tho 
Empire, it is impossible to anticipate the stipulations to 
which Irish repcalors might consent ; but tho menaces or 
tho violence which had enforced tho acceptance of their 
main demands would be available at any future time fur 
the extortion of further concessions. An article in a 
federal Constitution which should provide for Frje-trado 
between England and Ireland would only be retained as 
long as t}io Irish Parliament was avereo to a policy of 
Prelection. The priests and tho demagogues who would 
divide between them the control of Irish policy would 
probably share the delusions which prevail among all tlio 
colonial democracies; and if they were hampered by a 
fcdci*al guarantee of Froo-trade, they would rejoice in tho 
opportunity of once more denouncing English tyranny and 
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Belfisbnoss. Tho repeal of tho Union would fnrniah a 
sufficient procedout for tho demand of completo legifllativo 
and commercial indcpendonoe. 

Mr. Smtth, without committing himself to cither of the 
convicting systems of commercial legislation, insists that 
the question shall he loft open to the dcjcisioii of tho futuro 
Irish Parliament. Whether Protection is mischiovoos or 
beneticial, a Parliament incaj»able of doing this or any other 
kind of mischief would, in Mr. Smi th's opinion, bo in- 
ferior to a colonial Parliament, and hardly worthy to bo 
called a Paph’ament at all. It is nob worth while to inquire 
whether tho dignity of Ireland would be compromised by 
a restriction to which its roproRcntalivcs might have as- 
sonlod in fmrning tho original instrument of federation. 
Tho States of tho American Union have parted with the ssinio 
portion of their sovereign rights, a.s well as with the 
prerogative of making peace and war, and of dealing with 
foreign Powers. Mr. Smyth probably rejo(!ts ^Ir. Purr’s 
delusive scheme of federal union ; and, if Ireland is to bo 
an independent kingdom, its Government will he eutitlod 
to perpetrate any folly which lias or lias not been com- 
mitU‘d by other States. By the siiujile repeal of 
the Union Ireland would become a kingdom with a i^ar- 
liainont of its own, which must necessarily he soon 
afterwards reformed by the abolition of tho House of 
Lords. Since the termination of tlio ill-omened oighU^on 
years of Iri.sh independence, the authority of the Crown 
in the United Kingdom lias been virtually transferred 
to the nominees of a Parliamentary majority. If tho 
Union wore repealed, tho Executive ])Ower in Ireland 
would bo administered by tho dominant party without re- 
foreiice to tho wishCvS of tho English Government. Mr. 
Smy'itt is a more satislactory oiiponent than Mr. Burr, 
because he says what ho means. If the Censtitution sup- 
ported by the Imperial power must bo sac vi (iced to 
agitation, it is absurd to suppose that Irish disatl’ootion 
would be mitigated by any fede^’al compact. The pro- 
bable distorbanee of commercial rclal-ions between Groat 
Britain and Ireland furnishes bub a rce 'lulary reason for 
refusing to consider (?ithor Homo Unit' or Repeal; but as 
far as the intercsis of Pn^o-trado deserve eonsi Jurat ion, 
there is no doubt that illr. 8 muh propounds the real point 
at issue. It h;is been found necessary to tolerate protec- 
tive tarilTs ostablisheil by colonies wiiioh arc practically 
indcpciuleut, and when Ireland is iin much cxenijit from 
Imperial conti-ol as Now South Wales, English maiiu- 
factuiTi’S will bi‘ tased in Irish ports. 

It is soineliines instructive to trace tho aKsiird conse- 
quences wlncli arc deduced from comparatively plau.siblo 
projects by candid and imprudent supfiortcry A certain 
Hov. iiADUKUs O’^Iallky, who takes ^Ir. MitohulIj 
Henuy’s part in the controversy with Mr. Smy'IH, liad pre- 
viously devised a di-aft Constitution for the three kiiigdoma 
whicdi may .seive us a comiucritiiry on ^fr. Butt’s [)ian of 
Home Rule. Mr. O’JMauuky, like other niemliers of tlie 
parly, ])roj)oscs for the sake of symmetry to confer on 
Scotland the undcslred boon of a l\arliiiinout of its own. 
With still more ollieioiis kindness, he uiuh rlukcs funda- 
montally to alter the Constitution of England by deprivitig 
fcho Crown of t ho ipealcr [)art of its prerogative and dignity. 
Tho Third Estate, as !Mr. O’Mat.i.ioy, with chunicteristic 
knowledge of law and liistory, designate.^ tho reigning 
Sovereign, is no longer to bo the Quehn, but in cacli of the 
three kingdoms one of her sous. The Piunce ofWALEB, 
tlio Duke of Edim-.ukoh, and the Duke of Connaught are to 
reign rcs[)cctlvcly in England, Scotland, and Ireland, except 
that tho Qn.MN is to bo an Imperial or trunaceudcntal 
Third Estate over them for federal purposes. It is bub 
fair to T'emark that tlm projector has an Estate at his 
<lisposal, because lie had previously eliminated the Bishops 
from the House of Lords. Althougli .Mr. O’MalIiEY has 
not made himself ae<]^uaiutod with the rudimenks of con- 
stitutional law in tho Uni tod Kingdom, he seems to know 
something of tho American system, from which ho lias bor- 
rowed tho device of a Supreme Court. Even in tho United 
States parties and PresidenU have at last learned how to 
pack tho Supreme Court with judges previously. pledged to 
pai'ticular opinions. Tho itivorence of an Irisli Parliament 
for a Court which shouhl declare tliat it h.nd exceeded its 
functions may bo readily appreciated. Imagiimry Consti- 
tutions for Utopia are seldom interesting or useful ; but if 
Homo Rule were ounccdod, it Avould bo necessary to invent 
m^ticloB of federation, and Mr. O’Malley’s grotesque sug- 
gestions aro scarcely a caricatui'e of the schtiinos which 
might bo seriously proposed. The best part of his draft of 


nu Act is a preamble which recites that tho Ii'ish demanda 
have been granted liecause the Irish people “urge their 
“ claim with bucIi force and on such solid grounds as it 
“ would bo imprudent to disregard.’* If Mr. Butt or hia 
snccesRors are over able to use the argument of superior 
force, they may as well dictate the conditions of surrender. 

As thero is happily no immediate prospect of rebellion 
or civil war, the Irian members who profesB tho doctrine 
of Homo Rule can only embarrass the GovuiTimcnt by 
vote.s which are also for tho present innocuous. The more 
sagacious of them have probably made up tlicir minds to 
wait for a probable change in the balance of parties, which 
may once more give a price to their support. The veterans 
ol the body can recollect the time when they were assi- 
duously court od by Mr. Diskaeli, whoso blandishments 
were ultimately wasted through the tl)ougbtlc.ss impetuo- 
sity of hifl nominal chief, Loi-d Derby. Mr. Gladstone still 
ri'sunts their desertion on liis impracticable University 
Bill ; and tho belief that their conduct was then dictated 
by the Court of Romo affords the most intelligiblo ex- 
planation of his pamplilet on the Vatican. In case of 
need, neither of the great party leaders would perhaps 
despise a iviuforccmcnt of fifty or sixty votes, but the 
ftlliancQ of the advocates of separation is likely to damage 
any statesman whom they favour. With tlic exception 
of two or three unscrupulous dcinocrats, all English 
and Scotch mtimbers are pledged to re.sist disruption, 
whether it is proposed as Homo Rule or as simple Re- 
peal. Mr. Mitohhul llKNiiv’s contrivance for maintain- 
ing the right of buying and selling between England and 
Ireland is not less inadmissible than Mr. Smyth’s protf-st 
on behalf of the right of committing cornuicrrial suicide. 
The ingenious project of dothroning the Queln by tho 
transfer of her powers to the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Edinhuliui is hut an exaggeration of the anomaly 
wlucAi is involved in Mr. Mvi'chell Henry’s proi)o.'al. 
Unless Ireland is to be absolutely scparati'd from Great 
Britain, there must bo some new federal Constitntiuii which 
would clash with tho fundamental rule that Parliament is 
omuipolent. At ])roscnt a Customs duty might be imposed 
on English produce at Duhlin or on Irish ])roduce at Liver- 
pool, if only the supreme authority of Parliament were ('tu- 
ployed for a perverse and retrograde object. A federal 
compact ONcrruling the jiower of I’avliament even in (neat 
Britain would bo an intolerable innovation. II is not in- 
conveuiciit th.it InMi agitalors should fall out among them- 
selves in discussing tho conqilex results which would 
follow from the apfilii'ation of Mr. Burr’s .sim[>l(3 and loyal 
nic.asur(\ Tlio clerical projector wfio contributes a comic 
clement to the discussion rcuder.s his adver 8 .arios tho ser- 
vice of reducing his own principles to an absurdity. 


THE MUXICIPaL ELECTIONS LN EUANCE. 

r|lHE presumed object of the French Government in fixing 
X. the municipal elections tor the 22ud of November was 
to give the Conservatives tho consoling spectacle of a string 
of local victories long enough to counterbalance tho series 
of defeats which have been their portion in tho Parlia- 
mentary elections. Nor did this object seem by any means 
beyond their reach. Tho Municipal Electoral Law of last 
Session hud greatly reduced tho numbers in tho town con- 
stituencies, and, on the assumption on which tke Conserva- 
tives have alwuy.s iicted in their efl’orts after disfranchise- 
ment, the excluded electors would all bo Radicals. Tho 
mayors appointed by the Government had been long 
enough in office to make their wishes known and their 
pow'crs felt. Under the double iufluonco of disfranchisement 
and administrative pressure there was soma hope that the 
result of tho elections would give tho Government inci*easod 
confidence in meeting tho Assembly. These anticipations 
have been rudely falsified. Thercturns that have come in from 
all parts of Franco show that, for any effect the Mayors’ 
Law and tho Municipal Electoral Law have hud upon tho 
mass of the constituencies, they might as well not have 
been passed. In all the towns. of any size or importance, 
and in many of the rural communes, the Bopnblioao can- 
didates Jiave been elected, and the fovonrite practice has 
been t.o I’cturn tho Mayor dismissed by tho Government 
at the head of the poll. It seems clear from this that tho 
poiver of tho local officials os regards olectaons iii very 
much less than it used to be. In spite of all that is said 
about the awe in which the ordinary French elector holds the 
humblest represontativo of the Govonunent, these municipal 
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contefitsha^e shown that ifc is an awo which is apt to desert 
him at the critical moment. Whatever may be his dread ’oP 
oflending the Maj^or in the abstract, be is not afraid of voting 
against him. It is diificalt to determine to what this change 
18 to be attributed. Something may perhaps be set down to 
greater secrecy of voting. The existing authorities may 
bo more timid, if not more scmpulons, Qian the Imperial 
authorities, and may be afraid to take tho measures for 
ascertaining how every elector voted which were freoly 
resorted to before 187.0. It may bo suspected, however, 
that the principal cause of tho change is the ditfereat esti- 
mate in which tho Executive is held since the war with 
Germany. Daring the Empire the Government was to tho 
peasantry and tho bourgeouic nothing short of a present god. 
t - It controlled all their actions, guided all their thoughts, 
and protected all their interests. Under tho Septoiiiiato 
it still socks to play the first two parts, but its capacity 
of playing the last part does not call foH.li tho samo 
coiifidonco as formerly. Tho prestige of the Government 
as such has been terribly shaken. A power which cannot 
proUict its subjects against invasion has not the same 
claim to their support as a power which, if it laid viulont 
hands on tlieir votes, at least took care that violent hjinds 
should not bo laid on their persons or po88e.sBio2i.s. 

The defeat of tho Conservatives, however, is a less 
important feature of tho municipal elections tlmn the dcleat 
of theModeraUj Uepublicans. Republican can dldnh‘S have 
been generally successful, but the Republicans returned 
belong in most cases to tho extreme section of the 
party. When tho Radicals have brought forward can- 
didates of their own in opposition to those brought forwaixl 
by the L(dt Centro, they have almost invariably carried 
thorn by large majorities, and tho instances in whicJi they 
have brought forward candidates of their own have been 
very many. The characteristic feature of tho elec (if ms on 
Sunday is the success of tho Radic^la. It cannot be ques- 
tioned that this is an unsatisfactory, and even an nlarming, 
element in the situation. The defeat of the Ijcft Centre 
cainlidatea is calculated to do a* threefold injury to the 
Republican cause. It will encourage the Conservatives in 
' identifying the definitive eBtablishinent of the Republic 
with the definitive enthronization of Radicalism, it will 
alarm tho more timid members of the Loft Centre, and 
perhaps drive them back towards those vacillating counsels 
from which they seemed of late to have finally emancipated 
themselves. It will stimulate the Radicals to making 
frosli displays of their strength, and thus put. new 
diflicultie.s in tho way of that ulliuncc bftwcfn them 
and tho Left Centre on whiclj the la(o of tho 
Ropu>)lic depends. It looks as thougli tlko power of M. 
GambettA in restraining his followers had at length been 
oxhaiifitcd, and he were obliged to let Ihrm tiikc their own 
lino on paiu of losing them altog(ilhcr. It is true lie m.ay 
have made concessions to them in tho matter of tho muni- 
cipal eloctioii.s in rotnrn for counter-concessions promised 
on their part in the coming Session. Rut the pert'ormanco 
of a contract of this kind must at best bo uncertain. The 
Radicals may have tho best intentions as regards their con- 
duct in the Assembly, but when the moment for fulfilling 
them comes they may bo led awny by somo gu.st of 
passion, and may overtlirow in a moment the fabric which 
M. Gambetta has built up with so much expenditure of 
time and labour. The frame of mind which is 
^ likely to be induced by these victories in the municipal 
elections will make them especially liable to these sudden 
emotions. The salutary sense of their own weakness, 
which bus done so much to promote prudence, will cense to 
weigh upon^them, and they will bo tempted to regard the 
Left Centro as a minority trading upon a supposed influ- 
ence in tho country which it does not really possess. All 
this is exceedingly unfortunate at a time when so much 
seems to depend on tho maintenance of unity in the Re- 
publican camp. Supposing this socurod, there is some 
reason to hope that the moderate politicians of the Right 
Centro may yet come to see the impossibility of success- 
fully resisting the restoration of tlie Empire by any 
other expedient than the recognition of the Repnblic. 
But if, just as this conviction is beginning to take hold 
of them, the Radicals break: away from the ties which' 
have of late restrained them, and announce their determi- 
nation to bo satisflod with nothing short of a Bepublio 
* after their own pattern, there will be no Ropnbtican alUanco 
i^for the modorato members of the Bight Centre to come 
over to. 

And yet it la only fair to the Bodicals to admit that Bit 


least one excuse can be made for tbeir conduct iii tho 
nuuiicipal cloctions. They have given up a great 
deal in conceding to the Loft Centre the work of 
founding the Republic. Ft is a violation of all their 
original professions to admit that the existing Assembly ia 
competent to set np any permanent Govt rnineut, and one 
of tho Ifadcr.s in whom they iisiod to placcj most confidence, 
M. Louis Dr axo, has latioly declared that liis conviction of 
the Assemhly’s iucompctciico in this resjuct is still im- 
flhaken. Tho considoratiou for which tho Radicals have, 
as a body, ab;i ridoncd this position w.i.i tho establishment 
of tho Rf'public uiidor circMiinatances in which tlujy ad- 
mitted tli'jy were themselves nimhlo to ensuro its accept- 
ance, and lliis considerdtiou (ho Left Centro undertouk t/O 
provide. In doing this, tho Ticft Centro probably reckoned 
without their liost. They underrated the blindness 
of tlie Constitutional section of tho Royalists, and 
consequently they were luoru sanguine than they had any 
right tt) bo of uniting moderate politiridns of all schools 
in support of a Conservative Rcpuhlu!. If this belief had 
been well founded, it is probable that the Radicals would 
luu e remained in (lie baekgnnind ; or that, if they had 
insisted from time to ( inio on asserting thcmsolvc«», nogrea(> 
harm would have ennu' of it. Even as it i.s, their triumphs 
would have been exceedingly fow if tho (/onserv.idvcfl 
had vo(eil for the Left Con fro Ciindidates. It is 
tho abstention of the Conservatives that has given the 
vielory to the Radicals. The end tho Conservatives propose 
to themselves in letting tho Radicjils win will perhaps bo 
at(aim'd, and tho impo.s.sibility of founding tho Rcqniblic 
will bo demonstrated. It roinains to be seen whether tho 
Conservatives liavt‘ (um.sciously accepted tho further result 
wiiich is certain to follow upon this demonstration, and are 
prepared to becomo tho obedient servants of Napoleon IV. 


THE MONTREAL BURIAL CASE. 

T he case of “ PiiOWN r. Lcs Cure et Marguillicrs do Notre 
“ Dame do Montreal,” decided by tbo Judicial Com- 
mittco on Saturday, is inloreatirig as snowing how impos- 
sible it is to keep spiritual matters wholly out of tho control 
of the temporal courts. The Judicial Committee have been 
careful to go no further than they were actually forced to 
go into a doi^iain so foi’eign to tho instincts and training of 
lay judgns. But, notwithstanding this, they have been 
obliged to ascertain tlie legal status of tho Roman CatJiolic 
Clmrcli in Ciimid.i, to interpret tho Rubrics relating to 
Roinun Catliolic burials, aud to determine tho extent to 
which (lauadiaii Roman Catholics aix) bound by tho do- 
cre(>M of tho Council of Trent. Shortly stateil, the case was 
as foDow's : — There is at Montreal a Literary aud Scientific 
Society called tho “Canadian Institute.” In 1858 this 
Society was censured by. the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Montreal for retaining in its library books which were in 
tho Roman Index, In 1S65 certain members of the lusti- 
tute, including ouo Josepu Guiboj?i), appealed to Rome 
against this censuro; and in 1869 tho Bishop of Montreal 
publivshed a pastoral, containing the answer of the Holy 
Ofliee coudomniug the Institute on the giomid thni it 
taught pernicious doctrines, and al.'^o a demo of tho Con- 
gregation of the Index forbidding Catholics to read or have 
in their possession the Aiiuual Rcqiort of tho Institute for 
tho year 186S, and pointing out that membej‘3 of the Insti- 
tute would ill future bj denied the Sacraments, evon 
in arlimU) mortis. Tho Institute thereupon held a 
mooting aud passed Reseliitions of snlinussion, which, 
however, were rejected by the Bishop as insufficient 
and hypocritical in a letter i*ecoived by the Adminis- 
trator of the Dioceso on November 17, 1869. This 
Ictlor also explained that tlio charge of teaching per- 
nicious doctrines i*eftTrod especially to a Rcaolutiou of the 
Institute establishing the principle of religious toleration. 
Josurii Guibori) died suddenly 011 tho i8th of November, 
so that tho contents of this letter were never made known 
to him, and two days later his widow applied for leave to 
bury him in tho Roman Catholic cemetery. This cemetery 
is divided into two pfirts, separated from one another liy a 
paling. In tho larger part Roman Catholics are buried 
with tho ceremonies of tho Church ; in the smaller part 
nnbaptizod infants and persons who have died with- 
out , the Sacraments are buried without any funonil rites. 
Neither part is consecrated as a whole, but as the 
donaecration of tho grave forms part of the funeral 
ritpaJ, each separate grave is conseoratod in the one part, 
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but not in the other. The Cure of the church ap- - accorately perhaps taken for granted, the next stop was 
plied to the Administrator of the Diocoso for instructions to ascertain whether tho forfoituro of tho right to ecclc- 
a9*to Goibord^b funeral, and was told that, ns a lotter from siastical burial had boon legally incurred by Guibord. It 
the Bishop directing tho refusal of nbsoliition to members was not denied that it could be legally incurred, but only 
of the Institute even in artienh rnoriis had just been re- that at the timo of his death it had been legally 
ceivod, ecclesiastical burial could not bo grunted to GurnouD. incurred by him. Tho law of the Roman Catholic 
Ho could thorcforci bo buried only in the Gnifillor part of community in Canada upon this point is contained in the 
tlio cemetery, and without religious rites. The widow Quebec Hitn.il, according to which ecclesiastical burial 
appealed to tho civil courts for n mandamus to compel tho is to be refused to eight classes of persons. The only class 
Cur6 to bury her husband in tho larger part of tho ceme- under which it was possible for Goiuoud to be included 
tory. Sho was successful in tlie first instance, but the ; was the class of Pcclienrs publics qui seraient morts 
judgment ordering a writ of mandamTs to issue was re- 1 “ dans rirnpenitenco ; tcls sont Ics concubinaires, lea fiJles 
versed by tho Court of Revision, and this revoisal was “on feramoaprostituees, lossorciersct les farceurs, nsuriera, 
confirmed by tho Court of Queen’s Bench. Against this “ &c.” It was probably foreseen by tho respondents that, 
last decision tho present appeal was brought. if tho case went as far as this, tho Judicial Committee would » 

Tho Judicial Committee had first to consider the status certainly hold that tho ct ccctcra under which it was sought 
of tho Homan Catholic Church in Canada. Before the lo luring Onir.ouD’s case, would at most bo held to include 
cession of Quebec to England in 1762, tlio Homan Catholic “ oflenccs ejiu^dem generis as those specified/’ Ho was 
Church was established ill the province. There were regular neither a sorcerer nor a usurer, and tho phrase sorcerers, 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and the Supremo Council of Canada usurers, &c., cannot on any fair construction of words be 
exercised the jurisdiction recognized in French juris- ^0^4 to include persons who are members of literary 
prudence as the “ Ap])ol conimo d’abus.” After the cession J^ocictios which have prohibited books in their library. In 
of tho Province, tho Church continued to bo recognized by addition to this, a personal sentence Beoms to have been 
the State. It retained its endowments, end tlio payment required in most cases by tlio ecclesiastical law of Franco 
of tho tithes duo from its members to the clergy could constitute a man a “pocheur public,” and though tho 
bo enforced by process of law. The Judicial Comniittcc Council of Trent pronounces all who read or possess pro- 
havo not thought it needful to determine in what hibited books to be excommunicate, and therefore, 

respects a Church subsisting under these conditions differs ^ was urged by tho respondents, public sinners, the Judicial 
from an Established Church on tho one hand, or from a volun- Committee hold that neither tho decrees of tho Council of 
iQ.ry Church on the other. “ Even if,” they say, “ this Trent nor those of the Congregation of tho Index were 
“ Church were to bo regarded merely as a private and ever received or recognized in Franco. It would have 
“ voluntary religious Society, resting only upon a conBou- been necessary therefore to show — which was not done — that 
“ sual basis, courts of justice aro still bound, when duo Homan Catholics of Lower Canada bad consented to 
“ complaint is made that a member of tho Society has been be bound by these decrees sinco tho cession of tho province 
“ injured as to his rights in any matter of a mixed spiritual Great Britain. ^ Tho decision of tho Court {^nsequcntly 
and temporal character, to inquire into the laws or rules I'bat tho Cure and Churchwardens had failed to show 
“ of tho tribunal or authority which has inflicted the ^bat at the timo of his death Guibord bad incurred any 
“ alleged injury.” The judgment turns, therefore, in the | ecclesiastical censure which would justify tho refusal of 
first instance on tho question whether the denial of burial j ecclesiastical bmual. Inasmuch, however, as ecclesiastical 
in the larger part of tho cemetery is a niatlcr of a mixed I burial was not tho thing asked by tho widow, the judg- 
spiritual and temporal character. Tf the application ofl "lent only orders tho burial of Guibord in that part of ’ • 
the widow had been for the performance of tho usual 1 ^bo cemetery in which tho remains of Homan Catholics 
religious rites, it is possible that tho Court would not! who receive ecclesiastical burial arc usually interred. It 
have so regarded it. But the Court held that, as the I appears, however, from a remark of tho appellant’s 
refusal of ecclesiastical burial— of burial, that is, with the I counsel during the argument, that tho Canadian Institute 
usual religious ceromonios—- involved tho refusal of burial which now represents the widow will not bo content without 
in tho “ordinary place of sepulture,” it was a matter of a | ccclesia.siical burial; and that, if tho religious ceremonies 
mixed spiritual and temporal character. “ It cannot be i omitted on the occn.sion of Guiburu’s funeral, it is 
“ doubted on tho ovidoiice,” they say, “ that this quulifieiu i preparod to bring an action for damages against tho Cur6. 

“ lion of the general right of interment . , . implies quito possible, therefore^ that tho case will again be 

“ dogradation, if not infamy.” Tho Judicial Committee hoard of. 

have not noticed in their judgment tho reasoning of 

tho counsel, for tho Cure and Churchwardens upon this nnv^ctrr.T -nATAnn 

part of tho case. Tho contention of tlio latter was THE CUiSTAL PALACE. 

that burial in tho smaller part of tho cometery implies TV/TOST people will no clonht he sorry to hear that tho 
only separation from the Church, not moral censure. Jjd affairs of the Crystal Palaco are just now in rather, a 
This part is set aside, not for tlioso who have lived evil critical condition. Of course wo do not mean to say 
lives as such, but for those who have died without tho that tho Palaco is a place of unequivocal enjoyment, or 
Sacraments. It is true that certain persons who have lived that it is popular with everybody. It is awKward to 
notoriously evil lives aro buried in it, but such burial is an get at, and more difficult to get away from; on a 
incident of tho separation from tho Church which is in- great day there is too much squeezing, and on an ordi- 
curred by notorious wickedness. They are there not nary day too much open desert ; and at all timesTtho weary 
simply because they have been wicked, but because they lengths of hard flooring make the legs ache. Still, for all » 
have been wicked in a way which Las led to their that, it is a place that we have all somehow got into the 
dying without the Sacraments. Nor Ls there any doubt way of going to now and then, and it is wonderful how it 
that burial in the ordinary cemetery would be re- has adapted itself to various social wants, and made itself 
fused if demanded in cases in which tho refusal could necessary even for official ceremonies. There is, of course, 
not possibly imply moral censure. If the Archbishop no other country in the world where a King or Emperor who 
of Canterbury or Mr. Gladstone were to die in Mon- had arrived on a friendly visit would bo handed over to a 
treal, and their relations were to ask to have them Joint Stock Company to bo made a show of, on condition that 
buried in the Homan Catholic cemetery, they could at he should bo troat-cd in return to a dinner and fireworks out 
most bo buried in the smaller part. If, therefore, burial in of tho profits of the exhibition. But then that happens to bo 
tho smaller part of the cemetery implies degradation, not our way, and if foreign potentates wore not entertained 
to say intamy, it can only bo bocanso sepamtion from tho by the Sydenham people, they would perhaps run some 
Roman Calholio Church implies degradation, not to say risk of not being entertained at all. A desponding sharo- 
mtamy. But this last view, it was argued, is only an opinion holder suggested at the meeting the other day that it 
about spiniufd things held by certain Roman Catholics, might soon bo necessary to consider whether tho 
and an opinion about purely spiritual things cannot of Paiaco should not bo pulled down, and tho materials 
itself give to these purely s^ntual things a mixed spiritual gold for what they would fetch ; but it is to bo h(md that 
and temporal charactor. Tho Judicial Conimittco, how- this desperate contingency is still remote, if only for tho 
ever, did not think it necessary to go into this argument, sake of foreign princes. And, besides, there are the country 
and decided that the question was ono with which they cousins, the Foresters, tho Bands of Hope, the Good Friday ’ 
could deal. ^ ... people, and tho cats and canaries. It is evident that the ^ 

When tho mixed spiritual and temporal character of Palaco has many uses, and that it would be a public loss if 
tho question at issue had been established, or more it wore l^any chance to be closed. On the other hand, t 
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however, ihe proprietors can hardly be expected to keep it 
up at a dead loss, and it certainly cannot be said to have 
fulfilled the lofty promises and glowing expectations with 
which it was originally projected. Some of tho share- 
holders might perhaps bo disposed to make a sacrifice of 
revenue for tho sake of doing something to elevate and 
refine humanity ; but as the Palace has almost from the 
first degenerated into on ordinary plooo of amusement, seek- 
ing to attract visitors by the nsual vulgar means, it is not 
surprising that, in tlio absence of any moral satisfaction, a 
dividend should be keenly demanded. Tho Directors reply 
that they have done everything they could think of to 
make tho place pay, but it was a bad bargain from tho 
first ; it requires constant j)atching and mending, and this 
runs away with tho money. 

' 3 'hero can bo little doubt that tho great, and probably 
fatal, mistake about the Crystal Palace is the immense size 
and peculiar construction of the building. Nothing could 
have been more appropriato for its original purpose than 
Sir Joseph Paxton’s huge conservatory. What was then 
rotpiired was a very largo building, with abundance of 
open well-lighted internal space, composed of light mate- 
rials which cduld bo quickly and inexpensively put up and 
taken down. There was no doubt at first a sort of roman- 
tic novelty in the edifice then constructed, but it wm cer- 
tainly not beautiful, and it was quite unfitted for permanent 
use. As it now stands, it disfigures by its huge, unmean- 
ing bulk an exceedingly picturesque stretch of country, 
while its prominent situation exposes it to all the violenco 
of the weather, and necessitates constant and ruinous 
repairs. There cau be no question, indeed, that tlio whole 
Hydenham project was planned in a fit of vapoury enthu- 
siasm, and without reference to practical conditions. Too 
much reliance was placed on the prestige of tho Great 
Exhibition, and too much was attempted all at once. 
It was forgotten that tho novelty of the experiment 
liad been rubbed off, that a copy is never so attractive 
as the original, and that, in any case, Sydenham is 
rather out of tho way compared with Hyde Park, Tho 
consequence has been that tho enterprise has always been 
weighed down by the reckless and extravagant outlay to 
which it was committed at the outset, and which it has 
apparently never been able to shako off. The plain truth 
would seem to be that the Directors have got a place which 
is much too big and too costly ever to bo made to pay. 
Tho mero current expenses of tho building, tho indispen- 
sable repairs, tho cleaning, gardening, and so on, constitute 
a standing charge which loaves extremely little margin for 
profit. On special occasions, no doubt, there is a good 
harvest, but for tho greater part of tho year the Paloco is, in 
vulgar language, simply eating its head off. The gale 
which blow down the North wing in i86i, and tho fire 
which destroyed the Tropical end of the building five 
years later, were perhaps rather an advantage to the Com- 
pany, and the question which it has now seriously to con- 
sider is whether it cannot further reduce the area of every- 
day expenditure. Another obviously weak point in the 
system of tho Palace is tho great variety of business which 
it is attempted to carry on at the same time. It is a great 
garden, a bazaar, a theatre, a concert-hall, a restaurant. 

, * Any one of these things, in order to bo thoroughly well con- 
^ ducted, would require the close attention of a competent I 
manager, and yot they are all included in the miscellaneous 
work of a single establishment. An effort is now being 
made to raise the character of the dramatic entertainments, 
and it is to bo hoped that it may bo successful. But it is 
impossible not to fear that the variety of functions which | 
the Company assumos stands in the way of the success | 
which would attend a moro limited enterprise. I 

It is melancholy to comparo tho present condition of the 
Crystal Palace with its brilliant and imposing opening 
twenty years ago. Tho Queen and the Prince Consort, 
surrounded by Ministers and Mayors, took part in the cere- 
mony ; and the Archbishop of Canterbury attended officially 
to offer up a prayer for the success of the undertaking. 
This success, however, has not como in tho shape of diiii- 
dends, end the shareholders are naturally disappointed. If 
they had oUained credit for phUauthropv and devotion to 
high art, that would have been olwajs something, 
'hut they have not got oven that. It is perhaps now 
forgotten that the Crystal Psdace was originally established 
in order to elevate and refine all classes of the oommu. 
** nity, to blend instruction with pleasure, to educate the eye 
** and quicken and purify tho taste, the habit of regard* 
iog the beoatifizl,’* «ad generally to provide a bigh-olass 


substitute for ** the debasing amusements of the town.** it 
appears that the Palaco now depends chiefly on the shave 
of the profits derived from tho sdo of beer and saudwiches. 
But tho descent of the Sydenham Exhibition from ite orU 
ginal giddy elevation is not an isolated incident. It is 
remarkable that, although tho Great Exhibition of 1851 was 
in itself undoubtodly a great success, a curious blight lias 
smitten all tho offshoots which sprang from it. Tho Exhi- 
bition of 1862 was not only a failure, but a scandal. Tho 
series of International Exhibitions which began in 1871 
has just been brought to a miserable and ignomi- 
nious end, and it is authoritatively announced that 
no repetition of the unhappy ox^jorimont is to bo 
attempted. Tho lioyal Albert Jfall, which, liko tho 
Ciystal Palace, started with tho advantage of tho prayers 
of the Archbishop of CANTKttiiiTRf, is reduced to fitful com- 
petition with tho ordinary concert-rooms. Tho explanation 
of tho apparent fiitaliiy which lias attended these various 
enterprises is no doubt to bo found in tlio sickly and 
artificial conditions under which they originated. Noboily 
perhaps liad .any serious faith in tho sort of millennial aspi- 
rations with which tlio Exhibition of 1851 was as?sociatcd, 
and in any c.tso they were destined to bo soon rudely dis- 
sipated. But they had been put forth under tho sanction 
of great names, and it was thought that tho patronage at 
least ^.was a good marketable commodity, and might be 
traded on in other ways. Tho result has demon stratod 
the error of this calculation. Tf any lesson is to 
bo learned from tho general decline of tho brood 
of speculations which had their origin in tho first Exhibition, 
it is that the most distinguished patronago and tho most 
grandiloquent pretensions will not seciiro the pormniwint 
sucoesa of any kind of public amusement which has not 
in ita own merits a moro substantial foundation for ils 
I popularity. In tho end, Crystal Palaces and Royal Albert 
Halls have, notwithstanding tho imposing agencies in- 
voked on their lK.^hair, to find their natural level; and it’ 
they fail to furniali as attractive or convenient an en- 
tertainment as is offered elsewhere, they have to bear tho 
consequenceB. 


TIIK ADVANTAGKS OF PREJUDICE. 

P EOITiE who hope to refonii tho world by at larking tho \aflt 
nuifw(*3 of existing ignorance aro apt to ifgiird sfiiuidily os tho 
grand obsUwle iti the way of })rogToss. Jf only, they think, pooplo 
could be got to use their mi instead of hiking evorylluiig on 
trust, the world would Ixi far more malleahlo. Wluit now rtxiuires 
a century might Ihon he easily done in a generation. If human 
btangfl wore only raised universally through one dijgrce in tho scale 
of intelligence, tho conseipioncos would surpass calculation. Most 
men aro capable of seeing thft force of a simplo sylkigism w’hilat it 
is kept steadily before them. If they were ca[)}iblo of following 
a chain of argument composed of two such Hyllogisius, tho whole face 
of the w’orld would be changed. Unluckily wo geuersUy find that, 
whilst we arc attempting to miso the sunerslructure, the foundation 
has disappeared, and we come to regard tlie ordinary iiiiml iisa sort of 
quicksand capable of engiiljihing any amount of good logio with- 
out showing the smallest Iraw's of tlie proce.s3. Admitting tho 
existence of an evil which is indeed palpable enough, it may ho 
as well to look for a moment upon the bright side of things ; and 
to consider some of the advantages which wo owe to the wide 
diilusion of a good honest stupidity. It would of course Iw an 
improvement if the average Drain were rendered uniformly 
stronger than it is ; wo should be one degree further from the apes ; 
but much that we revile as stupidity, and that does in fact 
deserve tho name, is a quality which is abaolulely ueccs^aiy for 
tho welfare of society. To destroy it would be to de.stroy llm 
chief clement of stability, and therefore an essential condition of 
safe progi'essivo development. Prejudice is an unreajsoning 
adherence to opinions; wo propose to remove it by making 
people more sensitive to tho promptings of their logical faculty ; 
out wo overlook tho fact that in many pfiiiwibly in tho 

maiority of cases, the logical laciiltydf>eB notdesene to bi^ trusted, 

I and that a man is mure likely to be right who holds on blindly to the 
I opinions in which he was born, to those w'hich satisfy his dumb 
instincts, than one who cliangt^ his opinions in obedience to tlie 
promptings of what he is pleased to call his intelleclV’ 

Suppose, for example, that people were generally so lopcal that 
they surrendered at oiBcretion to every argument >vhich they could 
not answer. It is difficult to form au ade(]^uat6 estimate of tlio utter 
instability which would result. Not long ago a distinguished geul le- 
man of ripe years, and presumably far above tho average in point of 
inioUcctual vig'our, became a Roman Catholic at a mumoiit's notice. 
The arguments which convinced him would be equally unnnawerahlo 
to everybody at .his stage of mental development. If all such persons 
wete equally sensitive to logic, we might, wake up one mornicgi 
and find that half the population had become tbe oK'dient dis- 
oiplefl of Br. Manning, At a slightly diflerent stage of intel* 
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Ifictuftl development tho argunieni'* of ^^r. Eradlaugh might nppt^r 
to bo equally convi/jciug, and aijoihor largo pnrt of the popula- 
tion would mh into the opposite c;itretuu of tihsoluto infidelity. 
The diecovery of a slightly new tuocIo of putting some old argu- 
ment would throw the whole Avoight of opinion Irorii one side to 
another nt a luomont’s notice j and wo should olmiige onr religious 
and jvilitical creeds as rapidly at least as ladies change their fashions. 
The good stolid adherence to opinions which provouts such sudden 
oscillations is gonorally stigniatized as piv^judico, ajid is sometimes 
mffiirdod as an uiiinixed evil. Yet, after all, it may ho d(Mihted 
whether it does not reallyjndicate a more rwisonahlo state of mind. 
A. man who changes his creed at a luoiiicnt s notice in ohedieiioo 
to some clover logical artilic^ may not bo really more logical than 
the man who udlmros to his prejinlice in s})ite of logic. Tho 
ptttjudice wliich ballasts tho ordinary mind is fn^pierdly 'vvhat 
might more fairly ho dmcrihed its latent logic. It is a dumb 
recognition of the fact tliat the change of ojiijiion which is forced 
upon him by an apparently unanswerahh'. aigummit leally ioAolvea 
a whole wu’ies of clinnge.sin bis manner of c(nitem])lating the world, 
of which ho cannot roinh'r an articulate' acvount h> him.self, but 
which may nevorthi'le^.-t fairly iiifliif*nce liis undeislanding. VN'hon 
any fly.sU*m of doctrine h.^‘^ rejdly snnlf into a man’s tniml and 
coloured all his habitual modes of thonpht, lit> cannot give it up ' 
because in>on otn^ particular jMunt it 3 naYiipp'‘ur to 1 h» (h'nn^ustrahly j 
orroiieous. Tho tlioronghly good re;isunei* \vl.o can gn\'«sp all tho ■ 
relations of the controversy would bo able to dmw out into a defi- ' 
iiite stiitemont a Avholo senes of argtniienls which a idevor and \or- j 
satile thiukor disrogard.s hw*.H.iLsehe caunot state, llioiu doll nitely, ami | 
which the prejudiced man obeys, though lie is unable to product) i 
them. Tho man of prejudico A\ill undoubU'dly njipoar to be ■ 
inoro stupid than his more easily coUAJ'rled friend; but tho j 
qiiullty for Avbicb ho is ridiculed may imply, not a deliciiuifc faculty j 
n»r dialoctic-s, but a greater scuisibility t‘> n'ally logical consideni- j 
lions. The n>an wlio prides himself sp(*cia 1 ly <in his logic is gene- 
mlly a man wlio has a power of (‘xcbiding from his mind all 
argumentfl xvhich caunot Ije expressed in a neat sot of syllogisms, 
and thoreforo, x'cry often, the argiimeiihi which are of most import- 
ance to the Ibrniing ti sound opinion. 

Wo art) apt, thoreforo, to look with conL>id('rsblc .--ucplcion upon 
people who.^n fsivouiitn yiriuo is the ratlM'u anihiguous fpuility known 
ns candour. The candid man is gerun'iilly also tlio crotchety ni’Ju. 
We have unfortunately no dilllciiUy in 3 c(v:ni/dug the tvpe of 
thinker who is nlw’ays open to argmiu'iii uprm all points, 'tbere 
aro a mimher of ainiablo end exc<'llont persons wlio seem to go 
about the world picking up new erotcln'ls and deleiiding them 
all with (‘fjual ingonnity. Tlwy ere so ingenious and fertile in 
demonstration that tlioy are jnededim'd to lio tho mitumi 
victims of every new im])ostor. At an earlier period of 
history they would havo become notorious for the in\ ootiou of new 
horesias, and would havo gone to tJ)e stalce with admirable hero- 
ism. As it is, they enjoy such a small imitation of luaHyrdom as 
can bo made out of the ridicule of sen'll ble people, and take to 
theiiiselvos infinite credit for not being iullnoncfxl by a sense of 
humour. In one direction they lieconioteelotalh rs or vegetarians. 
They prove by tlio mo.^t uuimpeachnido reasons that all the ills 
which llesh is heir to are cmiHcd Iw tho publicans and tlio biitchei'S. 
They gather togetUor men likeniindcd with themselves, and present 
themsedves to the unbelieving world upon j)lat forms, with tho 
een8<3 that they are Ihn .salt of tho earth. In political life 
they diflcovor that all the ovils of domocmey and socialism 
may bo fundamentally cured by altt'ving the. system of 
voting, and that Ibo sulvati<m of mankind depouds upon the 
gonernl adoption of their peculiar patent biillot-liux. Other persons 
Dolievc that social evils of all liinds will be eradicated as soon as we 
have gonorally adopted their new system oi’ lirainngo. Such 
people avo the' great jmtrons of mediums. Thoy n}aent the argu- 
ment fonndt)d upon the general resemblance of their favourite 
charlatans to the other impostors who in all ages havo practised 
upon the credulity of manliind. That is nu‘rely an expre.s.sion of 
unreasoning prejudice. If you can produce u good tangible proof 
that on some detinile occasion a table really jumped into the air or 
rapped out a message from the other world, they hold that, till you 
have exposed the pirlicuhur trick, you are bound to bold your 
judgment in suspeune. One is rather disposed to envy people 
whose opinions are in such a fluid state that they can all be mnda- 
menlally changed by the iliacovoir of u single argument, and whoso 
intellects are never "encumbered W any solid mas-s of imniovablo 
conviction. It must be very pleasant to theimagiiip tion to fc»jl that 
nothing is finally set lied, and that some new tnm of the kaleidoscope 
may present the uTiivei*se in a totally new guise. It must give an 
intcn'sl to any course of inquiry wlien you can never be sure that 
it will not invert every recognized opinion, and cnablo you to 
bound from LUtmmontanisra to Atln wiu and back again at any 
new tnm of the whcob And yet, on the whole, when we have 
cuutem plated the jwformanees of such inlellectiiiil acrobats, wo 
cannot out value more highly the good old Ibrce of prejudice or 
stu\ndity which enables so many of us to keep our feet pmnted on 
the solid earth, and allow.s us tobe i)orfoctlv content if in the course 
of our lives wo have got one or t.wo umv opinions solidly wedged 
in amongst onr old convictions. 

A good deal has been said latolv about the logic of “foeling. 
Scientific people are never tired of waraing um that we ougiit 
not to allow our wi«hes to detonuine our misoo, and that 
the ihet tlmt a particular theory is pleasant, is no reason 
fi)r hokUafi^ lo be true. We ceiiainl^ do not meaia to dts- 
piate liib in the terms in which it is stated. We 


are all a gi eat deal loo much inclined to shut our eyes to any 
line of argument which threatens to lead to uncomfortablo con- 
clusions. But lliere is a ceidain sphere witliin which this logic 
may bo legitimaUdy applied ; and though in ouo sense the opinions 
to which it loads may bo called unreasoning prejudices, they aro 
often prejudices of a very healthy kind, we iiiav, for exam^o, 
know a man or a school of inoa to be humbugs without lieing able 
to draw out our reasons into definite mood and figure. It is not that 
we have not reasons xvhich may be amply sufiiciout ; but that thoy 
depend upon a number of observations and pn^smuptionfi too lino 
lobe translated into language. When wo have to do with human 
beings in pmcticiil life, wo have to distrust some ajid to put im- 
plicit confidciico in olliora, though, if we were cross-exo mined in 
a court of jilsHco, we should be entirely unable to give aatisfiwtory 
grounds for oiu* coocUusions. If, because we were sonsible of tins ♦ 
inability, we xvero to refuse to take our instbicts into account, wo 
should very soon get into intoleiablo difliculties. Tho Johnsonian 
argument, Tho man’s a rogue, and there’s an end on ’t,” is very 
often an oxti'oiuely sim])le ono, though it does not conform lo any 
lecognized l(»g}cal formula. Tlio same mode of reasoning is ex- 
tremely useful in more speculative questions. \ good many 
beliefs which go up and down in tho Avorld may bo summarily wt 
aside, because wo Imvo an instinctive perception that thev aro the 
beliefs of eliarlata.n.s and dup<‘S, without much risk of sc riotiR error. 
Here and there, of courso, such opinions may bo now truths which 
are slowly rovi‘aling themselves lo mankinu. If we ti'ust lo our 
prejudice.^, wo iiiUMt bo content to Ix) iu some. rospcct.s behind the 
mobt odvanei'd thinkers ; but we shall avoid falling into a 
many small errors wliich are destined simply lo ineveasc tlio 
rubl)ish-lio.ip of decayed tionsciise which is nlwavi accumulating. 
And at any rate it is ns well that tho oppci.'diig force uf dumb 
])rejiidicc .bhoiild be strong enough lo impose a severe teM. m)h*]j 
now doetrines in the struggle for e.xislence, that tboiie alone 
may survive xvhieh havo some intrinsic vitality. 


TUSCULUM. 

A (.IITY which has Iw'ice been the rival of Tlome baa of 11 st'lf 
no mean place in hihtory. But that tho history of llie xviuld 
should run in bueh cycles that Borne could, at two M.iges of iiev 
iK'ing, find a rival within sight of llio Palatine^ -that the cily 
who.^o bordoi’H had once been on the Kuphrates and tho 8 olway * 
should come again to strive on equal terms with enemies on tho 
Alban hills— thi.H teaches us a more iusUMictive iea&on still. Buino 
was Ujo victim of her own greatness. It was bec,iu.H« Borne had 
fii*st j&uhiued, then incoiqamitcd, tJu) whole civilized w^orld— bo- 
CHusft till Iht) Medilerraneun lands bad been merged in l^omo and 
aU their free inhabittints had become Komans— because, ns Bonio 
w'aa everywhere, tho sf)vereign of Rome was as much at homo at 
York or at Antioch, at Byzantium or at Aachen, as he was on the 
Palatine or tlic Capitol— at was din;rtiy because of all this that a 
day came when Rome was again a single Latin city winging war with 
othea* I-aitiu cities, nay more, a dry wdion she stooped lo receive ’n.ir 
Bishop.s at the bidding of tho lords of the city wnoso earlier lords 
bad fought to restore her Tarquins. On the same r.mge of Jillls, 
within sight of Rome, lay two cities by wlaose side Romo ^^a.^ 
young. Both xroro Idudrod cities ; one, so legend said, was Romos 
own metropolis. Both were swept from the earth in local warftiro 
with Rome. But a long time indeed passed Ixitwceii file 0 ipiier 
and tbo later deetl of destruction. One perished b<‘lbre trust worthy- 
history begins ; tho oUier peiished as it were yesterday, in the 
twelfth century of oiu* era. Rome, in her infancy, deemed the ruin 
of Alba needful for her own safety. Then came a time in wliich ftie 
like plea called for the ruin of Corinth and Carthage and Jerusalem. 
Then came again a 'time when her enemies were once more at 
her gates, and Tuscul-um perished as Alba had perislied eighteen 
hundred years before. And mai'k too that Rome’s wrath wtti\, 
more abiding aguinet the nearer victims. A day came when Roman 
Dictators and limperors bade Corinth and Gartbage and Jerusalem 
arise ftoM their ruins. No such command went fortli 1 o Alba or to 
TusculunL Tusculum is stiU a forsaken ruin on bill-top ; Al^ 
has perished so utterly that scholars dispute about its site. 

The site of Tusculum does not stand out in the general view of 
Latium as we might have expected either from the history of the 
city or irom tho real height and strength of the place when wo 
reach it. The whole range of which it forma a part is over- 
shadowed by the mighty of the Latian J uj^er, the temple 
where MarcoUus triumphed,, and whose remains were swept away 
by the fanatical barbaiism of the last Stewart. Bet besi^ this, 
the Tusculan height does not stand out in any special way from 
tho other heights on its own level.^ In the general view it forma 
part of tlie Alban range, and that is all. But a visit to the spot 
itself shows what Tusculum really was, and shows also why it 
was that Tusculum on its height was outstripped hy ite younger 
rival by the Tiber. The difierence simply is t&it one was on 1^0 
height and that the o^r was 1 ^ the libra; Tusonlam helbngB to 
the oldest class of cities, to the days when defence' wos' all ia all, 
wlien tho main object was to find a spot strong by natuae and 
moke it yet stronger by art. It was a step, and a great at^p, in^ 
civilization when men came down from fibe heights and occupied 
sites by the Tivers, sites in which defence waa no longer all in alL 
but where commeice and generid convenience, wove thought of 
also. The ehsttge front Tueenluinr to Bomt m the ehange -which 
Wma morim SiMmn D ni i i wri* etf Ua and My H&ei hi the 
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plain. Tttsculom on her mountain top might well bo the head 
of Lalium ; but she could only be the head in the sense of dominion 
or pre-eminence. Perched on her own height, she could never 
incorporate the towns on the lower heights around her. They 
might be her enemies, her subjects, or her confederate ; they could 
never become part of her own being. It was otherwise with the 
lower heights V process which in the end in- 

corporated ^ the Mediterranean lauds could begin with the incor- 
poration of the Palatine and Oapitoline hills into one city with a 
common Oomitiuni. Tusciilum might, in one state of tninga, bo 
the head of a Latin confederacy ; in another state of things it 
might be tile seat of Counts powerful and dreaded by their neigh- 
- hours. But it could never become the head of Italy ; still loss could 
it become the head of the Mediterranean world. 

The true historic position of Tusculum is thus, if the phrase be 
not a bull, at least as much proohistoric as historic. To many 
minds the name would rather call up associations belonging to au 
intermediato date. As a favourite dwelling-place of Cicero, as 
havintf given its name to an important portion of \m works, 
Tusetuum BUggp'^tfl.the thoughts of times widely didorent from 
those of either ii,ri L'tirlior or its later rivalry with Jioine. But this 
is what we may call an accidental interest. To have formed part 
of the Roman state is common to Tusculum with half Europe ; to 
have been a favourite retiring-place of the great men of Rome is 
common to Tusculum with crowds of other spots in Italy. The 
distinctive history of the place lie.s in the e irlier and tlio later 
times, and in the remarkable cycle by which tlie inedimval position 
of the place mpoated its praihisloric position. On a visit to tho 
spot it8olf,A^e see the traces of all periods, though traces of tho 
hist of all aro conspicuous only by their absence. Thei’e is tho 
Tusculum of the T..atin Dictators and the Tusculum of the Roman 
Consular. For the Tusculum of tho Counts, the 'J'usculum which 
fought for Cicsar wlieii Cicsiir was Romes enemy, we look in vain. 
Tho remains of tho Latin and of the Roman city are there in 
abuudani c. ()f the mediteval city there is not a vestige. But the 
very absence of such vestiges is ot* itself the most f-pcakinir of all 
witneasei to the mediaival history of the city. In the first days of 
Henry tho Sixth Rome avenged on Tusculum the overthrow which 
the Roman arms had sutfered at Tusculan hands in the days of his 
father. And the vengeance of Romo was thorough. There wjts 
no motive to root up the scanty traces of days gone bv, of the 
citadel of Mamilius or of tho viua of Cicero. But the tusculum 
which Rome dreadetl was utterly swept away. Of houst^, church, 
or CHstle, such an they must have stood in the twelfth century, not 
a sign is left. Mediteval Tusculum has vanished ; in after days 
the irwignifleant F'rascati lower down the hill arose as a poor sub- 
stitute lor the threatening rival of Rome, 

The ascent to Tusculum really begins a long way off, on the 
road from Romo to Frascati ; but it is at FrasiTati that the special 
climb to the ancient site begins. Frascati itself, in a Roman ruin 
which is pointed out as the tomb of Luoullus, gives a slight in- 
stalment of what is coming. Ae all roads lead to Rome, so many 
paths, from Frascati at lea^, lead to Rome's rival. A guide there- 
fore is hardly needful, unless there aro any in the company who 
shrink from the use of their own feet. Yet tfie guide’s presence will 
throw some litMo light on an aspect of human nature which is 
always curious. The guide can hardly be persuaded that you do 
not want to stop and see some Villa Borghese or Buonaparte, or 
something of the kind — among the mushroom princes ** of Romo 
one is not always sure of one’s particular tyrant’s or Pope’s nephew 
— he is a little surprised that you do want to stop and see the first 
monument of the old city to which you come, the amphitheatre, which 
he presently proclaims to be the School of Cicoro. Yet the guide 
has his use *, if asked, he does know the ancient remains, and he 
can show where some of them are which tho traveller will have 
some difficulty in findix^, if he has no better help than the utterly 
confused account- in Murray’s Handbook. The guide, in short, 
^adapts himaelf to those whom he guides; he himself knows better 
tW most of them ; bat, ae most of them think more of a modem 
' bouse and garden than of the remains of the ancient city, he 
assumes that the villa and not the amphitheatre is the point at 
which the traveller will wi^ to stop. He himself, Mrhaps dis- 
cteetiy for himself and his beasts, tarries at the highest level of 
the Roman remains, and leaves the traveller to climb the height of 
the oldest Tuscuhun for himself. For tho existing ruins naturally 
M into three p^, which the traveller must necessarily reach in 
an order which is the reverse of ehronolomcaJ. First in date, last 
to reached, is the highest point of the nilL the arx or acropolis, 
the oririnol primmval fortress from which ^sculum and its Dic- 
tatom lookea aroui^ on a crowd of other heighte crowned by cities 
coriederateorlxoBtLla, while the Rome of thoeo days, when there 
was os vet no cupola on the Voti^ no lo% front <m the Ooolian , 
no soanng campsiiile on the^^usline, faintly showed its rival towers 
in the distance. Th^ of Jupiter on the Clapit(^ may have 

dimly shown itself, as a distant ana lowlier rival to the prouder 
Jupiter of the Alban Mount. We look over tho lowlands of Latium 
to the eea that brought Ihs civilisation of the sneieni worid ; we 
• think perhaps of Mamilius sad his vest of purple, 

Woveain the land of eunxiie 
^ By Ayiis’s dorh-browed daughters, 

hud by the ssSs of Qsrthagv bmugbt 
Far o^er the Bouthem waters ; 

but we thlTyh; too, that the pfte of that sea were open to the cat; 
by tlm 1!SW b a^way fo wb& they wepe xmt <^n to the citv <m tiM 
height ; weiemeixiber that Tusculum could xWTer have mm^wUh 
OerthageohherowBsIma^orbmMdt^ sun- 


riso” among her provinces beyond the eea. Yet wo can believe 
that, in tho eye of the men of earlier times, the arx of Tusculum on 
its mountain height may have seemed to hnve a right to look down 
with scorn on the fort-reases on the Palatine and the Oapitoline, 
mere molehills by tho side of tho river. Tho height was a citadel 
fwmod by nature, so steep and rocky that the greater part of its 
circuit needed no artificial dofoncGB : its very gateway was already 
made ; the men who first fortified tno heiglit had merely to hang 
their gate — the socket may slill be seen — between two ma^Hos of 
rock which stood ready to receive it. On one side only, and that 
ominously tho Romoward side, the hill is le-se steep end ruggod, 
and there alone veatigea can bo traced of a wall of massive sipiare 
stomw, like th(3 earlii'st walla of Rome, and of a gate and approach 
made by t he hanil of man. The height of TuHculum was a point 
exactly fittwi for tho settlement of a primitive people in priobistoric 
times ; it was no h‘ss fitted in aflor times to Woino the vultjire’s 
nest of a robber noble. But, small as are thij traces of the wall of 
the Tua^nllMn Diclatorg, somo traces there still are, whilo of the 
works of tho Tasciihn Ooimlrt not a stone is left. 

VVitbin tin*, arv tlio foundations of several buildings can bo traced, 
and the sides of the hill are Imneycombed witli grottos, chumbors, 
whatever one chooses lo cull them, in n way which reminds ouo of 
Nottingham Castle. Bui llio best preserved Roman reinains, and 
what is, after all, the most reuuirk.iblo remnant of tlte ante-Rora/m 
city, art) found on the lower lovtd. There are the theatre, the 
rtsiervoir, the odd little stjt of semicircular step.s which some call a 
“ children’s theatre,*’ and others, more reasonably, a lecture-room; 
there is the open space that was tho forum, and a muss of 
sculpture and ai't;liit»)ctural details built up into a modern but for- 
Silken inniHo. All these uro phiiii enough to bo 6(‘en ; but the 
traveller might possibly miss w hat w far more precious th.\D any 
of them. To tho left of tho then ire, as wo go upwards, a little 
way down tlie stciop and rugged path up wh'ieh Macaulay leatls the 
daA-grey charger of Mamilius, is a grand tVaguient of the town- 
wall, and, better than all. there ia on nndoubk'd monunumt of 
primitivo times in a Huimber roofed, like the Tiillianum at Homo, 
not with tho real, but wdth the .apparent, ap(‘h. It is one of those 
examples of that striving after the arch, l)eforti its full conslruction 
w'BS reached, of which there aro so many (i.vamples in efurly 
works ill Italy, (ii^-ece, and els‘)whero, And hero, aa in many other 
cii.aftB, tho form which the apparent arch lakes is not round but 
pointed — tho guide puint.*^ to it aa arco ilotico.” It would not 
De beyond the bounds of possibility that some may believe that it 
is the work of Alaric or Totilas. It proves, like so many other 
examples, that the moro form of tho pointed arch is ut lea.st ns 
old as tho round. But it was not till a gr)od dojil more tlian a 
millennium after tJm days of Tusculum that tho Saracen first 
learned to use it as the main constructive feature of groat build- 
ings, and it was not till somo centuries later again that the architects 
of North-Western Europe pronded it with an a{>propriato form of 
moulding and ornament. We come up again U) tho level of ths 
theatre, wo pass along tho ancient pavement, wo mark the wheel- 
tracks which may have been made by the whoelft of Cicero, we 
pass the ruins of what calls itself his villa, we como again to the 
amphitheatre, and our visit to Tusculum is done. Wo have seen 
the memorials of tho Dictators, and we need not look for 
memorials of the Counts. • Wo see that mediujvol Romo had at 
least not forgotten tho art of Mummius, that sbo could still swoop- 
with tho besom of destruction, when vengeance or policy callea 
for tho utter rooting-up of a rival. 


DIVIDED zYLLEGlANCE. 

T he hall set going by Mr. Gladstone continues to roll 
merrily. One after another his champions and assailants in 
the Roman Catholic body aro coming forward to spuak tiieir mind 
with a zeal and directness which probably exceeds his most 
sanguine expectations. Large, however, as is the volume of 
correspondence which has inundated tho cidumns of the TYmss, 
even since we last called atUmtion to the subjoct a week ago, tho 
contcoverty is still centred round otie or two crucial points, and 
every letter supplies a fre.di proof alike of tho general loyalty of the 
Catholic body, and of the o]^n or latent inconsistenoioa by which 
the Ultramontane section of it manage to maintain inviolate their 
profossion of ooncun-ent allegiance. To adopt The O’Donoghue’e 

S hrase, which is peculiarly applicable to his own lucubrations ia 
[onday’s Timegf amazement is the prevailing condition of mind ai 
the expenditure of so much rhetoric ” in order to prove the entire com- 
patibility, not only in the concrete, which wo readily admit, but in the 
abstract, of a hearty acceptance of the Vatican Decrees with au entbe 
** loyalty to the Crown and Constitution.” The substance of his letter^ 
which occupies nearly a column, may he summed up in one sentence. 
He ia very angry with Mr. Gladstone ; he is well assured of ^ 
civil loyalty and allegiance of his co-religionists, which was ro- 
maikably exemplified in Archbishop Manning's presiding, ** even 
on a Sunday,” over monster meeting of Protestant woifanen 

aecording to the reports a laiw propo^on of them were Irish 
Oa^^olica— ‘ih Hyde Park; he “glories in prockUniog his entire 
aubmissioa to the authority of tho Pope,” and tneans to hrinL^ up 
hk ehil^n in the same principles, and not “ like the coimie of 
dms' nineteentiircentttry Catholics,” such ae Lord 4$^^ 

Oimcys, who ^^soar hoyond their wits ” ; and carried out 

entixe 8abinissio% though this is rather imjdSipfiPD expressly 
hi krt ScMioQ cf iftaSisai Mr. 
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prosperity for life may he blighted bv ibis hi^h-handed of 
orbilrary interfereuce with pareuhil autiiority. That the “ faith ” 
of a neophyte, in all the fresh fon'our of conversion, would bo 
ondangored by a year’s longer residence at Oxfortl will hardly 
be seriously maintained; anil J)r, ^fanning at least knows qiiito 
enough of the ways of Oxford and tho ways of the w^orla to 
be well aware that morals” are to tho full os aafo in an 
Oxford College as in London. Lut no means arc to he spared to 
beat up recruits for Mgr. Capel’s rising little ncadeinvatKenHington, 
which can hardly bo expected to compete successfully by its own 
unaidod merits, however dislinguishfid, with tho older Kngli.sh 
Univereitiefl. It remains to he seen whellier J toman Catholic 
parents will be os submissive as Mr. Browno junior in accepting 
tho Archbishop’s ^^unconditional negative.” 

It is at all events amiusing, after niading tho corre.<?pond- 
•once columns of tho 2 'imes fur tho Ifist three weeks, to turn 
to a H/fhj to Mr. Gladstone just piihlislied hy a Monk ()f St. 
Augustine's, llamsgato. The Monli, who 'writiis with the sliallow 
sclf'^udicionCy, and in the slangy dialect, of a sharp aiul bumptious 
achoolboy, dw^s succeed in detecting a few mistalves df detail in Mr. 
Gladstone’s reading of tho Sylhihus, especially as to tho sacra- 
ment of marriiigc. But what is to he thoiiglitof the- liistoricul know- 
ledge of a writer who assc^rts that tho Acts of flu* Council of 
GousUiuce j)ro VO nothing as to ilio rij^ht of an (JuMiiiioiiical Council 
to sit in judgment on a Pope, which ripht it furnmlly deli nod and 
euinmarily exercised hy deposing .Tohn XXIll. ; or of his ncqimint- 
ance ^ith modern theology, when he simply denies ’* that there is 
iony difforoncft of opinion among prc.smit (.Cholic diviLi(‘s ” as to 
the meaning of the term vx cathedra ? yiill more astonishing, how- 
<^vor, in tho face of recent revelations, is his bouncing assi-v oration 
that no single Catholic droauia of not accepting the* Vatican 
l)eeiv<*-R “ as oroclea of the Holy Ghost /’ We arc almo.^i tempted to 
reply, in his own words, “ Now, in tho name, of oven thing absurd, 
what does all this mean ? ” Nor are wo much euligbti*ned by two 
explanatory lettcm winch appoisvcd in llio Times u^sti-rday. Mgr. 
Giipcl, ^^ho is evidently alarmed at the storm he has mi&ed about 
his head, writes to say that the personal infallibility of the Pope ’’ 
was no phrase of his, but was cit(‘d in inverted coimmvs froml^ord 
Gamo>s s letter. Of course it W'aH, but it Wiis cited for the purpose 
•of saying that, “ if Lord Camoys seriously and obstinately refuses 
lo accept ‘ the doctrine of tho personal infallibility of tho Pojie,’ 
then does he make shipwreck of tho faith, and ipso facto 
separate himself from comnjunion with the Church and See of 
St. Peter.” If this does hot moan that “ the doclviuo of the per- 
sonal infallibility” is an essential condition of orthodo.xy and 
OhuTch membership, wo must coufe-ss our inability to alliich any 
Tnoauing at all to the words. Dr. Johiison is iiot mucli ba])pier in 
his attempt to answer Mr. 8hee; to his other critic ho doi's not 
^ven profe.sfl to oiler a reply. Tho fuudamentiil diU'ertmco bwlwcjon 
llio form of the “Papal Constitutions” of tho Vatican Council 
and the conciliar decTX'cs of Trent remains just whew it was 
before, and the change was deliberately made against the ]>rotest of 
many of the Hishops. As to hi.s four conditions of an (ICcumenic*al 
Council, Iho first and last depend solely for their validity on the 
Vatican Docroes, and cannot therefore t»e alleged in evidence of iho 
validity of those decrees, and not oiio of the four will the test 
of history. Every fresh attempt to Ixilster up tho.S(‘ unfortuimle 
dogmas flooms only to reveal luoro clearly tho hopelessness of tho 
task 


PLAIN COOKS’ MTSTUESSES. 

HEN a young professional man marries, ho often fondly 
imagines ho is acting wisely in choosing his wife from a 
familjr poorer than his own. lie fancies that a young lady brought 
lip with few luxiu-ies will bo simple in her ideas, lie ’calculates 
that, having never had money to spend, slie will he moderate in Iior 
expenditure ; that, being a poor man’s daughter, she is the better 
fitted for the part of a poor man’s wife ; and that, having livcil in 
a household supported on, say, 4CX3/. a year, she will be easily able 
to make ends meet where there is 500/. He could hardly inako a 
^eater mistake. There are brilliant exceptions, no doubt. But 
the girl who has never had money to spend, and who has never 
Been money spent, hs-s no idea of how to spend it when she has it. 
She thinks 500/. a year a fortune. Her notions of what may be 
done with ii are perfectly unlimited. Broughams, little dinners, 
HD occasional box at Covent Garden, Mudiu’s, a maid, lot.s of 
new dresses, gloves that need never be cleaned or mended, all these 
and other visions float through her mind. 8hd is of ooui*se very 
soon awidcened to realities, and is at first amased at tho rapidity 
with w|iich her housekeeping allowance melts away. Tho region 
of extras is never reached, and it is well if she does not soon get 
Into debt with her weekly bills, or forestall her income to pay 
for something she hu ordered without having counted the cost. 
A man with a small income consults his future comfort to much 
better purpose by choosing a wife where there is money, oven if 
bo is not to have any share of it with her. If she has seen her father 

f ive hundreds of pounds for a picture or a horso, she at Icaal Imows 
ow much such things cost; and if, ns in most families of the 
kind, the young ladies have a regular allowance, she is able to 
ten how mu<^ wUl be required for dress, aud how impossible it 
'win be to have any of the things which an inexperienced wife wiU 
wish frff and pmaps expect. She has also the advantage of 
Imowing how little married happiness reaUy depends upon such 
tisingsj and how small is the gmtiftcation to be obtained 


possessing them. And sho probably knows that extravsganco is 
just as fatal to 50,000/. a year as to 500/., and that to keep 
out of debt requires management, whatever the amount of 
tlio annual income. .Accustomed to many servants, she Iniows 
what care will 1^ needed to get the work of even a small house 
done hy two ; and so she helps them as much ns possible, will tako 
a .share in tl»e dusting, especially of ornaments, will not hesitate 
to go to the hall door when they aro busy. On Sunday afternoons 
sbe will receive tile milk in the orthodox manner through the 
area rails, rather than keep tho cook from perfonuing hor devo- 
tions or taking a walJc with her sweetheart. Even if she is not a 
good houseketjpm', liur soi variivS have soiiu^ consideration for hor in 
return, an<l porliajis even occasionally endeavour to be saving and 
careful in their own departments. But saeli mistrefisos are rare, 
and tho man who has one of tliem for his wife is fortun.ito. Too 
often the young and iiiexpm*ienced woman Ix'gins married life with 
tho idea that having sei vants and a houso of her own means sim- 
ply doing just what slio likes. She jirobably commences with n pro- 
tracted lit of tbvec-volume novels, the, first fruits of her 
omniuMpation from her mother and schoolmistress. She roads them 
reclining on her sofa, and olten hurts her health by alternately 
spenrling all the day in a close atmosphere and taking long w.alks 
on damp afternoons to look in ut .«-hop windows— another pleasuro 
hitherto forbidden. She is addicted to wearing tight stays and high- 
heeled hoots, and eats chocolate between her meals. She rises so 
late that bre.akfasl is always a serumhle; and ns she bas not re- 
membered to order it the. iiiglit before, her Imsband is often obliged 
to be olf before the or tin; ham have been procm*od. If lie is 
at all demonstrative, the chances are that ha goes to his day’s 
work lea^ing tluMvih* of his bosom in tears; and there are men 
so weak that a scene in the morning, and a bnd breakfast, will 
unhingo them for the day. But such feelings te'ccnie blunted 
heteru long, nnd the husb.iiul who does not die of liaving tn work 
almost fasting Hurvivos to make his wife wonder how she could 
h.ave married him. 

After hrcalviast and the departure of her husband, slio de- 
scends to the kitchen. Her temper is already riillled. Her 
dress, owing to »lhe hurry of her toilet, H unbecoming, 
often untidy ; and, ili^ordeivd hovsolf, she proceeds to order 
dinner. Her own condition is admirably reftected iu that 
of tho liitcho^i and the coolr. Having made no plan beforehaiid, 
and having no idea of how host to iiso the things already in the 
houso, she leaves it to the cook to fmggi^st. what will give her Iho 
least trouble, and is not sorry when her own part of the husine^a 
is over. 'J'he air of tho kiudien is not so sweet as to uialre it 
ploasunt lo stay lliero long; and slio dep.arts with relief when tho 
mv.ariablo mutton and rieo pudding has becui proposed by tho cook 
and adopted by the mistroivs. No thought of going out to seo 
what may Iw had in tho market, no idea of choo.sing Mgetnbles or 
meat, ever crosses her mind. 8beis quite content that the green- 
grocer and the buteher should 8cr\o her at their own will, and 
allows lier cook, who by this lime should bo busy xvith the 
servants’ dinner, to go out for w^h it is required, while she herself 
retires to her room. Her education bus only tauglit her the 
neceosity of following tho fashion, ,arid she probably puts oil* 
her novel-n‘ading wliilo slio occupies her timo with trying 
to imitate iu cheap materials a dress she has seen on some 
one olse, though its beauty may have consisted in the cun- 
ning cutting liut of an experienced hand, or in the appropriate 
adjustment of costly lace. Meanwhile her servants get ihrougli 
their w'ork ns they please, their slovenly h.ands learning no neat- 
ness from her exanmle, nnd their experience teaching them 
only how’ to do ns little us possible for their wages. Her view of 
housekeeping consists chiefly in locking everything up, and iu giv- 
ing out without Hiiy acc'uralo kuowdeilgo of how inucli ur liow 
little is really required. Tlio cook is trusted avith money 
to pay tho iradesmeii, and if she pockets tho monoy and 
leaves the hills to bo pai«l wiieii she has gono to another 
place, no one is more surnrisod than her mistn}sfl. Such 
things hiipiicn even iu wadl-vegiilated Iiouseholds, aud they 
are common occurroncea where the mistre.ss knows nothing 
of the xalue of ready money, the hlamo .seldom falling 
where it .should. Rurvinitfl are taught di.shoEe8ty hy neglect, and 
are often a.s much demoralized by too little trust u.s*by too much. 
Unthrift aud waste 100 the precursor.s of peculation, mid tho mis- 
tress who locks everything up, and then lerivos her keys lying 
about, can hardly be brought lo see that it would bo much better 
to leave all her cupboards open and depend for security on her 
knowledge of what is iu tliem. Sucli housekeepers pover Imve 
a hammer where it may be found to knoclc in a nail ; they never 
put hy a pio(?o of steing ; lliey never keeji a little store of wrapping- 
paper for parcels. There are no neat covers provided for the 
furnitui'e at night, nor clean dusters and brushes for private use. 
The bundles come olf the doors and remain loose for weeks, and 
the door-keys are always lost, or are fitted into the wrong locks. 
The cat has easy ingress to the meat-safe through a hole in the 
CiVuvaa ; the mice and tho bluebottles revel in tho larder. There 
is only ono corkscrew for tho use of the family above stairs and 
down, and it is always missing when it is wanted on eithcj* story. 
There is running to and fro if a friend drops in for luncheon, nnd the 
visitor is always kept waiting a quarter of an hour before the lady 
of the bouse comes down. The kettle is never boiling for after- 
noon tea. and the bread and butter is always cut with a knife re- 
dolent or onion. The clock on the mantelpiece has always run 
down, or strikes balf^t eleven when the bands point at four. 
Bradshaw is never to be found, and ii‘ found it would be us^easi 
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ftBTio one can inlerpivit its mysteries. The anioU <jf cofdcinpr per- 
vades the house to ita topmost chambf^rs, «ud iippolite is lore- 
fitalled by the odour of roast mattoo or fried heirintJ'M, The liolea 
in the table-cloth or tlio chair-cover.s are never darned. The dish- 
covora are always hmlien. The rnuj^tard is dry in the mustard-pot, 
and the coffee i.s full i»f pfrourids. The housemHld's d inter lies on 
the drawinp;-ruom heartli-nicr, and tlm nvnamental hnncllns of tho 
firo-irons are always loose. There is never any water in llic laMlrooiu 
ewers, and a fpiest who asks to wash his Inimh Ins to put up wdth 
a damp towel. The tap of the beer-harrel never fits, and led w.iU-r 
is served up in a milky jujr. The hells will not rinr, an<l 
orders are friven at table in a wliif^per, and are ofitui ri‘i^<'»Mle.l 

before they receive any attonlion, I'hu hnshand who l)r‘n;j'3 an 
unexpected friend to dine has to supplement Ids imliscn'el hospi- 
tality with apolofifies, nnl afterwards to pay the p. inlty of his 
rashness by receivinfr a prixato lecture. The hulton^ am always 
off his shirts, and fho hfindlrerchiefs in his dra\v<r btMr other 
people’s names. JIo has fo make a favour of irettinir hin btiots in 
the morninir, and ahoiild ho ho so ninvnry im to t|<‘-c(‘ud to the 
lower re;;ions to fetch them for liimself, 1 lie chancerf me t hat la* finds 
tho cook superintemline- tJio t()a.4 w'ltli one hand, while the other 
is plunged into thorooe^sies of a WelliiiL'-toii. I'he spla^h-*a of nmd 
remain on his coat and trousers till ho invests u priinv in ilm ;rt‘od 
oflicofl of a shoeblack nt some windy I’urner ; his bat is bruslieil 
tho WToug waiy, and hi'ars on its front tho marks of a preisy liii.tror. 
lie is summnned hv tho p<dico beeaiHo Ills ( h-muevs take fire, nr 
hecanso tho lid (d tho coal-hole is left unfastened. 'Pho servants of 
such a househohl are not remarkable for civility, and can newr by 
their conciliatory inanriera niitip-ate the stm-nness of the pvduvmaii. 
They take their tone from those whom they sorve, and no iinneees- 
sarv ellorts of politemiss adnm the social nsie/es of the stn'et dotir. 

I'ho mistress of such a housidiuhl Is las-O'^sarilv the mn>.'.t useh'ss 
person in it. Sho can do nothinp: hcr'^elf, anil is ipiite unable to 
Bce aiiYlhiiifif properly done by her servant?. She c.mnot put up a 
blind, or fit a chint/. cover to a chair. Her orders are coutr.idic- 
tory, and her complaint-s loud and many. Slu' blame', her dnnns- 
tics for her own n<‘}jlect, and, while she. j^nnulikM at their iiielll- 
ciency, sho cannot herself show them how Lo do 5invthiii,u'. Iter 
dress is always stained with the «lroppin'j'i of her teacup, and slie 
has no intermediate state between untidiness and linerv. She puts 
on her best clothes for a inorniiip: walk, ami keeps notliiu},^ for her 
visitinj^ days. Her piano always wauls tunin.r, mid sho never re- 
meniVra tho date of tho ta.x-colloctor’s vidi . She foirdslar 
pfioves or her card-case till she has arn\(.d at the hill door, 
and wdien they are hrouirht tlu^ i^love'a jihvavs want buti 
and thoro are no cards in the case. tShe, lU'ver learns the rate 
of po.sta^e, and writea her fond^ni Icltm'.s nfler the mail bus 
pone out. A drive in a cab involves a (iabt about the fan*, and 
sho brushes tlio muddy wheel with h(*r divss in p-cttlu^^ out. 
Sho evpocls her servauts to do evi’rvtiiini' without iuHtrucI ions, 
and usually apeaks of tliem as wretches.” W'liilo sho ex.acla 
ob.scquiou8 respect from them, slin t.ilks before them of llieir 
fihorlcominp;8. Sho ^dvoa them neeille^JS trouble by b»n* kizIuLSs or 
carelessness, and, while slio does nothinuf for their comfort, expects 
them to hludy hers cftnst^mtly. Sho will t!iou<,.:ille.ssly riu^ 
them up to the top of tho houso to put oii the coals which 
aro in tno scuttlo beside her chair, and will heedle^'*) y ?end them 
three or four errands when a little l‘orethon<rht on her part would 
have made one tmouLdi. Slie never imerehls liei.Hdf in their 
welfare, hardly knows their names, never span ^ them when they 
are ill, or thinks of how sho may siivo tliem trouble. She provides 
no wholesome literaturfi for llieir leisure naidinu, nnd docs not 
inquire after the proper investment of tlieir lililo savin^^s. 
Their wages arc always in anvar, and sho habitually tempts their 
honesty by leaving her purse or her letters lying about, and yet 
frequently suspects them without, cause. *She charges them wdtli 
theft and untruth fulness on the smallest grounds, and con.sbintly 
fancies thoy are looking at her through tho keyhole or listening 
behind tho door. Sho is indipnaut when the.y give her notice, and 
refuses them a character when sho finds that, ihey cnnnol 
compel her to give them one. Sho knows nothing of them lifter 
they leave her, and never concern.? her?elf to get them phees. 
Sho expects them both to ho up liefon^ her in tho morning and also 
to flit lip late for her at night. If she is ill tliev must attend )i(*r 
like nurse,s, riso to her call nt all houm of the night, and work 
for her in every respect as if they loved her. 


ITN Yl'ARS OF AMKRICAN RADICALISM. 

T he groat political revulsion which has taken place in the' 
United States, like that (iqually sudden and complete reverse 
of party fortunes effected in this country by tlio general elec- 
tion of last February, was preceded by ominous symptoms 
which the party in power persiste-ntly disregarded. Extreme 
partisans have ascribed one defe^at after another to local or 
tritdal causes, and have even tried to explain away tho total 
rosult hy reference to influences merely fkdtish, or to prejudices 
wholly ungrounded, jnst as the reaction in England has Wn 
impute by the less rational and respectable of tho defeated 
p^yto ^‘Beer and Biblo”— the sinister objects of tho publican 
and the unfounded alarms of the advocates oi' religious education. 
The truth is that in each instance public opinion has tardily but 
decidedly condemned the ]^licy and repudiated the aims of the 
party lately supreme, and that upon general and very grave con- 


sidorations. I’ho American reaction at any rate will be sufficiently 
inlolligible to any habitual student of United States politics who 
lia.s had an opportunity of supplementing the ordinary sources ol 
informalioii by p-:‘raoniil observation of the results of past mis- 
gov'i'i’nmctit. 

Tho coudiLiou of th(^ conipicrcd States of tho South, after nearly 
ton voarsof ]K'ao^^ and .?ahj(’otiou, could notlwtbs a suliyect of e^vo 
au.viotv to cvoi v iriU’lligoiit and patriotic American, and of bitter 
ri'projrli ugaiu^l tin* liiidicals. Tho latter had had everything 
ilu-ir own way. They had possessed such overwhelming majorities 
ill ln»ih IToii'si s of (kmgress that cv* n under the xVdministmtion of 
Aiidiow tbi't had been able to carry all their measures 

o\t*r tho l*ie.-idt‘nt’a veto, and to imposii upon tho South just such 
(roK'iiiimuit.s ami .such niltus ns they pleased. Since March 1869- 
tliey had eood'olhMl the Exociitiv^c ns w'cll as tho LegiHlative power, 
and, with very lililo regard oven to the plainest and ino’d. clearly 
exniVf'Scd coH'sHlnliimal restriidions, had governed the e.x-Uon- 
f4‘dorate .State? nt llieir own di.screiion. If, then, they had failed,, 
llieir failure was in itself a suflicieiit evidence eilhor of culpability 
nr ine ipneity. And tlnur failure wvis signal and notorious. The 
Loni.^'i.miafi ri'volulion brought it home to the understandings of 
tin* Xnitlu'vn pe<»p]o with peculiar force. Mr. Kellogg's Govern- 
nn nt <-laimed to havo been duly cb'clod hy tho negro majority in 
that Stale, hut as a matter of fact everybody knew that it had 
be«>ri insinlltMl in power by Iliidicnl iniriguo through the instru- 
ment ility of Federal bajonets, for no other Vi-asuii than that it was 
Radical, and vioiild put tlui ollices ami resources of tho State at 
the. service of R.ulicnl jo])bers, and its vote.? at the service of tho 
\Va Ahiiigtun ( lovaTiirneiit. 'Mie undisguisL'd dishonestvand injiistico 
of thi.s Administration, and its schemes for maintaining itself indeli- 
nitely Ihruiigh the •lisfrancliisemont (jfthe respecUiblo citizens and 
tho lalsifi(“fitii)n of the ballot, its relations with leiiding Radicals 
at Wa.shingloii, its corruption and shamelessness, were familiar to 
pidllicians ; hut its smhlon collapso holbiu tlio insurroclion of last 
summer proved them to all the worhl, and exposed inortMver tho 
fact that it had no support whati'ver among iu own constituents. 
Every respectable, jourmil, eveiy stjber citizen iu the North, was- 
utterly u-li.imed of the treatment of Eouisi ina, and of the conduct 
of tho Federal GovernmeuI towards it. The scandal thus created 
drew serious attention to iho other gru'vaiicea of tho South, and 
it was imposssblo that Radicalism should survive such atteiitiou 
when onCe fairly roused, 

The (iisl palpahhi fmt was that, in order to secure the control 
of tho Siuithem voles for their party, and of the State TroasuricB 
for their hangers-on, the Itadicals had rdaced tho compiered States 
absolutelv iu ilm hands not merely of bitter partisans, ignorant of 
till* eondiliuii and diflieultii's of tho country, and hostile to its 
pt‘ople, but of the very scum of tho camp and the caucus, of sutlers 
aiidof lowek‘Ctionoering agents, and had sustained these men in a BVS- 
tematic dishonesly which has probably no parallel inEuropean ann.als. 
Million.? had been borrowed, at a time when it was ODvious that 
only lh(5 MrietcMt economy could enablo tho Stales ever lo pay 
their way and restore their credit ; hoiTowcd on disadvantngeonfv 
terms from Ihidic.il money-lenders and iobbers. and nmbezzl^ by 
Radical Govenmr.'^, Ef’gislators, Secretaries, and Treasurers ; and not 
a Iburtli of tlic sum had ever been laid out. even in form, for tho 
benelit of the*- borrow ing State. To pay the interest, and enable- 
llie Government lo borrow more, enormous direct taxes were 
levied on ]>r<)perty that whs almost wholly unproductive. For the 
South, after the war, liad nothing left but lier lands; and her 
iigricullural labour (the negro population) was demoralized and 
dlrforgaiiized. Jinrge qmiutiiie.s of valuable land havm been sold 
for ti\4*s alone. S'irginiii is tho most fortunato of the late Con- 
federate Stales ; .she has a large majority of whites, and sho has- 
recovercMl linr self-government, and ts ruled by honest and high- 
minded men. Yet Virginia pays in direct taxes at least one-tmrd 
of her entire income, and even so cannot meet tho interest on her 
debt. South Carolina is simply ruined ; her whole realizable- 
wealth would luirdlv suffice to meet the obligations fipRudulently 
imposed on her. iVxns and Georgia are more fort-unato, and tb«v 
States we.-4t of the Mip.‘'-isHippi may probably recover themselves in 
due time. But nt this moment the South is almost as poor as on. 
tho day after General Lee’s surrender, scarcely less disordered, and 
V(‘rv much moro disaffected. And this is entirely the result of 
Radical governmont, administered on tw»o landing principles— to- 
depress and puni.sh tho 8oiilhem people for their rebellion, and to 
manipulate the negro vote in the interest of the Radical party.. 
Tho former ohioct lias been pursued so effectualljr that tho white 
people in tho Cotton States, tiiuUnff that no justice or protection 
w.a8 to be had from the law^, have been driven into pretecting and 
redressing themselves ; whence Ku-Klux combinationai outrages^ 
and spasmodic anarchy. What the Southerners are when left to- 
thoni.?olves may be seen in Virginia, which is ae securo and 
orderly as liancashire, and where the negro isos so.fs as an English 
mechanic from oppression or ill-usnge.^ In order to keep the negn> 
in hand, and control hia vote, the Radicals have had systematicaCiy 
to prujiulire him against his white neighbour; to persuadie him, 
flrst, that his old masters wished to ro-enslave him: when thi» 
liction ceased to seem credible, then to promise him one im- 
possibility after another— a diviBi 9 n of the lands, aocial equali^^ 
and ^ so ibrth — and to keep alive the anteonism of races iy 
timing to the uttermost the passions of an excitablis and 
intens^Y ignorant populace. The consequences are bad enough 
they might well have beiwi woree. The negro is 'not ^dieted 
to deliberate bbodshed^ or ferocious revenge, he is an 

habitual thief; and it is the aniversal oompliEnit of fibutheniea 
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In another pasaago he says, “IliM mighty ‘ coD^tdlation/ or 
pun, round whom he, as satellite, observantly gyrated, was, for 
tile mass of men, but a huge ill-smifTed tallow-ligbt.” Again he 
writes Nay, it does not appear that vulgar \anity could over 
have been much flattered by hoswoll’s relation "to Johnson. 
Mr. Crokor says, Johnson was, to the last, little regarded by 
the great world.'* Any one wlio should read the review with- 
out knowing the Life would cei-tainly infer that lh»swetl was 
the first to discover to the world a great man liidden away in 
obscurity and poverty. Now by tlio year 1763, when the disciple 
first met hia master, .Tohuson was at the head of the literary 
world. He had published /mir, LovdoUj the Li/i‘ of *SVo7///e, the 
Dictionary, the Vnnifjf of Human Wkhen^ tlie Ramhlcr^iXu' Idler y 
tiJXfSi Ramins, lli» edition of Sluikspeaio he Imd been <. nira god 
on for some years, and ho completed it two years later, before 
Boswell’s return from the Uoiitinent. He was iio longer tin* pour 
ruaty-coated scholar, for the year befi)rc In* lia<l had granted lo him 
his pension of 300/. a year. It aviis grant ini, it will bo ri'iiieuiberod, 
in tae moat honourable way p(jsail)le, “ sohdv as the nsward of his 
literary merit, without any stipulaliun wlmtever, or e\en tacit 
understanding, that he should write for the Adiuiuistraliou.'* 
Boswells own allowance from his father was but -’40/. a year, so 
that of the two ineii .Johnson, in tlui early i»arl of their aequaini- 
nnee at all events, had the liirg('r income. We Imvc not very lull 
information ns lo the society in which .Tolin.son nilveil, and tlie 
regard in which he was Jn'ld before the time v iuai Ji<»s\vell m/ide 
his acquaintance, lint wo havt*. gatluavd togelhci* a few facts, 
wliH'h wo will briefly lay before our reaihu's. 

When Boswell was only a. boy of twelve years old, a gentleman 
of a higher lineago and au older lamily than lie could boast of 
had come up to Jjondon to w'orship at the f et of tlie authur of 
the Jinmhler, lh*nnet I.nrigton, the son of the liincolnshiro 
squiro whoso “ anc-ostor signed ^Magnn (-haita first, as rrinuito 
of all Jhiglaud,” had, to use Mr. (harlvle s words, “ been nur- 
tured,” we should iinagiri(‘,“ in an atuiospliereuf llerahlry ’*Hcavcely 
less than Bosw'oll. ‘^Mr. George Lanpton,” Bi nnet Langtoii's son, 
as Mr. Best tells ns in his “ showiM mo his pedigree, 

with the names and arms of the families with which Ins own had 
intermarried ; it was engrossed on a piece of parchment almwt ten 
inches broad and from Iwehe to (ifleen f(‘et long ” l(‘aves oil 
nttho reign of Queen Elizabeth,” said he. ‘‘Humph! half our 
peerage would be proud of being .ibliy to go i'a.db even so far as 
Klizabetli,” Bennot Islington not only visited .lohas.m in London, 
but quite early in their acquaintance invited him downi to his father e 
JIall in Lincoln.shire. Through him, too, Johnson became acqi in iniea 
with Topliam Beauderk, tlie grandson of the Duke of St. Albans. 
With these tw'o young Oxonians Johiisoii w^as lining on terms of 
the greatest intimacy many years before he Juiew Boswell. 
‘Writing of the year 1752, Boswell says, “ Tlio ciri'Ie of his friends 
at this time was exlensivo and various, far beyond what liad been 
ponerally imagined,” while Hawkins, speaking of about the same 
time says, “ His acquaintance was sought by persona of the first 
eniinonco in literature.” Men of rank were reckoned among his 
friends, as the Earl of Cork and GiTerv and Lord Southwell. Bubb 
Dodington, afterwards Lord Melcomlie, wroli^ to him to .say that 
^‘if Mr. Johnson was inclined to ('iiliirgo the <‘irclc of his acquaiiit- 
nneo, he should bo glad to be udiuittial into the number of hia 
friends.” So early as the year I74<S, in the print that is still pre- 
fiorved of the company which that summer ^Isiltd I’unhridiro Wells, 
we find .Tohu-)On and his wife represculcd, in company witli 
Speaker 0 ns I owq Mr. Pitt (Lord Chiitham), and Mr,, afterwards 
Lord, Lvttletou, As Mr. Croker remarks, “in that assemblage 
neither .J’nlinson nor his wife (*\liibit an iijipeanincci of inferiority 
to the rest of the company.” The reference to the iignres, by the 
way, in the facsimile of the print ai*« said lo bo in Jlichardson’s 
ow’ii writing. Ilow comes it then t Eat W'o find Dr. and not Mr. 
Johnson? Johnson received his degree from Dublin in 1765, and 
Kichardson died in 1761. 

It was in the year 1755 Chesterfield by his attempts 

to flatter him provoked the celebr.rted letter. Wlieii ho w'as ac- 
cused of having treated Johnson with riidenes.H by keeping him 
waiting in his antc-chaniber, he said lie “ would have turned ofl’tlie 
best servant ho ever had if ho Imd known that ho denied him to a 
man who would have been alwmys more than welcome.” In the same 
year Johnson received frum Oxford the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts, while the Acadorny at Florence presented liim with a copy 
of their Vocnbulano in return for a copy of his Jflctionaiy pre- 
sented lo it by “ his friend tho Karl of Cork and Orrery,” at the 
same time that tho French Aendcmy sent liiin their JJidionnaire. 
A year or two later Smollett, writing on his behalf toW^ilkes, describes 
him as that groat Cham of literature. When liis pension W'us granted 
Lord Bute beh4avt3d in the handsomest manner. In this same year 
Boswell says that in a trip wliich ho took with Bcynolds to 
Devonshire ‘‘ho was entertained at the seats of seveml noblemen 
and gentlemen in tho West of England.” At Plymouth “ the 
Commissioners of tho Dockyard paid him the compliment of order- 
ing the yacht to convey him luid hia friend to Eddystono.” At 
Exoter, “ that very eminent divine, the Uev. Zachary Aludgo, Pre- 
bendary of Exeter, preached a winiion purposely "that Johnson 
might near him.” Bosw’ell, when ho conies to the time of his own 
introduction to his hoi*o, says that “ tSir David Dalrvmple, now one 
of the judges of Scotland, by the title of Lord Hailes, had contri- 
buted much to increase my high opinion of Johnson, on account 
of hia writings, long bofoi-e I attained to a personal acquaintance 
witih him«” Sir David writes to congratulate Boswell on moldng 


Johnson's acquaintance, and says, “ I envy you the Ime and imdiflh 
guisod converse with such a man.” Ho goes on to say, “ May I 
beg you to present my best respects to bun and to assure him of 
tho venernlton which 1 entertain for tho author of the Rambler and 
of Rasselaa ? ” 

On one of tlie early days of their acquaintance Boswell found 
tall »Sir Thumus Kubmson (the elder brother of the first Lord 
liukeby) sitting witli Johnson.” Bt^swell another dav told John- 
son how “ Sir James Macdonald, who united the hignest reputa- 
tion at Eton and Oxford with tho patriarchal spirit of a great 
Highland chieftain, had said that ho had never seen Johnson, but 
ho had .a great respect fur him, ihougli at tho same time it was 
mixed with sume degree of terrt>r.” Mr. Dompator, long M.P. for 
I'i fc, “was so much struck,'’ Boswell says writing of tho same 
pcriial, “ even with the IinpeiToct account 1 gave him of Dr. John- 
sons conversation, that to his honour bo it recorded, when I com- 
plained that drinking port and sitting up lato with him aflbetod 
my nervt'S fur Homu time after, lio said ‘ ono had hotter be palsied 
at eighteen lliari nut keep company with such a man.’ ” It was in 
flic siimc year that the Countess do Boulilers, tho acknowledged 
Ic'nicr of French society, who was now on a round of visits in 
J'lnglaiid, breakfasting with AValpole, dining with the Duke of 
(iraftuii, supping with Beaiiclerk, paid her visit to Johnson in 
Inner TeiiipU! Lane. All n-jiders of Boswell will remember how 
Jf)hii^(ui, a iiiomeiit or two after tho lady had Icdt his rooms, eagi;r 
to •-liuw hiijifiolf a man of gallantry, liiiiTiod clown tho staircase in 
vii^kmt agitation, and in tho strango.'it of costumes seized her 
hand and condneted her lo her coacli. ^01110 years before this 
Dr. Maxw'ell, the assist^uit preacher at tho Temple, had deaiiribed 
the levee of morning viMturs that ho held. “ He, seemed lo me,” 
ho wrote, ‘‘to ho considered as a kind of public oracle whom 
ev<‘rvl)udy thought they had a right to visit and consult. Tliough 
the most accessible ancl commnnicativo man alivo,” he goes on to- 
adil, “ vet when ho suspected ho was invited to ho oxliibited, 1 l& 
cores! aiitly sparned the invitation.” 

Ill 1764, tho year after Boswell first met Johnson, the Club wn» 
founded. “When the Society was not more than fifteen years 
old,” we, quote from Mr. Forster's Life of doldsmith, “the Bishop- 
of 8t. Asaph wrote to Mr. ^Villiam Jones, ‘ I believe Mr. Fox will 
allow mo to say that tho lioiimir of being elected into tho Turk s 
IleadtMubis not inferior to Unit of being tlio renrcsenlativo C)f 
Westminstr'r or Surrey. Tlio electors aro certainly more disin- 
terested ; and I should say they were much bt‘tter judges of merit', 
irtheyhml not rejected Ijord (.’aindori and chosen me.’” Tho 
liishup of ('/heater was black-balled on tho same night as tho ex- 
Lord Cliancellor. In 1765 Jolnihon paid a visit lo Cambridge. Mr. 
Turner, who twenty years later published an account of this visit, 
says, “ I admire his prudence and good seiiso in not appearing that 
day (Siuiilay) at 8t. Mary’s, to be the general gaze during tho- 
whole service. 8uch an appearance at such a time and place might 
have turned, a.s it were, a Christian church into an idol temple.” 
Tho writer, after saying that Johnson “ seemed studious to pre- 
serve a strict incognito,” goes on to add, “ Had ho visited Cam- 
bridge at the Cuinmcncemcnt, or on some public occasion, ho would 
doubtless have met with the honours due to tlio bright liiminaiy 
of a sister University; and yet even these honours, however 
genuine and desirable, tlie modesty of conscious excellence seema 
rather to have prompted liim to avoid,” In tho same year 
“ Triiiilv College, Dubliu, surprised Johnson with a spontaneous 
oonipliinent of the hight.'il academical honouis by creating him 
Doctor of Law.” In 1767, by which year Boswell had still seen 
very little of Johnson, occurred the interview with the King in 
tho library at the Queen’s house. “Hia Majesty having been 
infunued of hia occalional visits, was pleased to signify n desiro 
that ho should bo told when Dr. Johnson came next to the library. 
Accordingly the next time that Johnson did come, as soon as ho wa» 
fairly engaged with a book, on which, while ho sat by the fire, hft 
seemed quite intent, l\lr. Barnard stol6 round to tho apartment 
where the King was, and in obedience to his Majesty’s commands,, 
mentioned that Dr. Johnson was then in llie library. His Majesty 
said ho was at leisure, and would go to him.” In the course of 
the c<mverBation that followed the King, it will be rcmembei’cd, 
nsked him if he was then writing anything. “Johnson saia 
he thought he had already done his part as a writer. * I should havi> 
thought so too (said the King) if you had not written so wellJ 
Johnson observed to nu^ upon this (writes Boswell) that ‘ No man 
could have paid a handsuniur compliment, and it was tit for a 
King to jiay. It was deeisive.' ” 

We have shown, wo thiiilc, that at tho time when Bqswell be-^ 
came intimate with Jolinsun tho position his hero held in the world 
wos very fur from being inconsiderable. It would not be difficult 
to go on and upset Mr. Urolvcr 3 statement, which Mr. parly lo 
seems to adopt, tliat Johnson was lo tho lost little re^rded by tho 
great world. In his tour to the Hebrides ho was wemomed by tho 
gi’eat people wherever there were great people to welcomd him. 
yotting aside tho Scotch judges, many of whom were men of good 
family and received him hospitably, and the Scottish lairds, -whom 
Mr. Ourl ylo describes as tho hungriest and vainest of all bipeds yet 
known, but who were as warm in their welcomo as tho judges, he 
w'os hospitably received by the F 4 irl of Errol, the Duke of A^gylOt 
tho Earl of Loudoun, and the Countess of Eglintoun. “ The ItArl 
of Errol put Dr. Johnson in niind of their having dined together 
in London.*' At Inverary “ the Duke placed Dr, Johnson next to 
him at dinner. Tho Duchess was very altentlTO to him. He talked 
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ft gMatj^^andtiwiaoontertainiiij^that l4idy I 3 ettt | balance when yonr mind is ilucttiatb^ as to whether that 

after dinner, went and ploc^ her chair close te his. leaned upon i famous waterfsSl or marveUoua glacier is really wortii dlycftTg;^ 
the back of it, and listened eagerly. lie did not Know, all the ing to. With the sun so hot and the Hooded path so ho^vy) you 
whild, bow mui^ he wan honoured." When the Earl of Eoudpun decide for the laster side of the argument, and continue on*the 
h^ that Johnson would diM^th him, Boswell’s servant reported ^shorter course with a reproving conscience, to be told infallibly 
that ** he jumped fo^ joy." We were received with a most in conversatiottfat the tahle^hOU that you have missed the grand 
pleasing courtesy by bis Lordship, and by the Countess his mother, attniction of the neighbourhood. Oonseqiurutly pedestriauism has 
who in her ninet^fifth year had all her fitcitUies quite unim- been abandoned by many people who Seemed specially made by 
paired." At the Oounteas of Eglintoun’s “ in the course of our nature to enjoy it and men who willg<) through the roughest day s 
convenation it come out that she was married the year be- shooting, and like it, have fallen back, greatly against their wsU, 
fore Dr. Johnson was bom, updn which she graciously said to on the irritating inactivity of chaises and doges^, of diligences 
him that she might have been his mother, and that she noiy and etMparwers, 

adopted him; and when we were going away she embraced To many of these men the introduction of bicycles ap- 
him saying, * My dear son, farewell.*" In London associated," neared to offer an agreeable alternative. The novel vehicle 
as Boswell tells us, with persons the most widely different in left them absolute masters of their movements, and it still 
manners, abilities, rank, and accomplishments. He was at once exercised their legs while saving their resentful shoulders. Then 
the companion of the brilliant Oomnel Forrester of the Guards, it helped them to cover great distances, carding them swiftly over 
who wrote The FoUtt i%t 7 osopAcn and of the awkward and un- long stretches of flat, where all was dull, it* not barren. It im- 
couth Robert Levett ; of Lord Thurlow and Mr. Sastres, the parted that animating sense of motion which the great lexico- 
Italian master; and has dined one day with the beautiful, gay, and graphor enjoyed so thoroughly oven when experienced in the tamer 
fascinating l4idy Craven, and the next with good Mrs. GaSdiner movement of a postchaiso. In the way of exorcise it left nothing 
the tallow-cbanaler on Snow Hill.” Mr. Fitzgerald, in bis edition to desue, and there was the exciting chance of an occasional acci- 
of Boswell, quoting from Rogers’s “ Table Talk,’* says “Mr. dent. It was urged besides that you could carry your bsggngo 
Rogers was told by Lady Lucan that her mother, Lady Spencer, along with you without very seriously adding to your exertions ; 
used to say, *Now, child, wo have nothing to do to-night ; let us and then the preliminary practice of the art wae cheered with the 
bring home Dr. Johnson to ^nnev.*" But Bennct Langton’s bright expectation of turning it some day to the cherished pur- 
account of the party at Mrs. Vesey’s, where the company, in which 1 poso of a tour. So, on tho whole, we cannot wonder that bicycling 
there wore two duchesses, half ‘o dozen or so of lords and ladies, j nas become popular, or that the numerous liicycle Clubs havu 
whom he names, and others of note both for their station and i made so satistactory a start. Yet we confess to being somewhat 
understanding, began to collect round Johnson till they became ! surprised at tho enthiisissm which follows up the pursuit in tho 
not less than four, if not five, deep,’* is in itself proof enough that j shortening days, and promisee to carry it on through the rigours 
Johnson was regarded by tho great, aud disagreeables of an English winter. Summer excursions wero 

We cannot admit then the claim mode for Boswell that ho, and obviously all very well. When a flying party mode something 
he alono, last century was a real martyr to the high everlasting like a time race of it down to John o’Groats^ llousc, even nou- 
truth that boro- worship lives perennially in the human bosom. If bicyclers must have followed them with a certain svmpathy. Wc 
I ho age in which he lived was a decrepit, death-sick era, when hold that, for busy people, tho object of improving a holiday 
cant had first decisively opened her poison-breathing lips to pro- should be entirely subordinated to that of enjoving it, and, os au 
claim that God-worship and Mammon-worship wero one and the Alpine Club man may do wisely and well in making a rush up tho 
same, chat IJfe was a Lie,” &c. &c., it was at all events tho age of rides of Mont Blanc instead of dallying with the views at tlie 
Goldsmith, Burke, Reynolds, Gerald Hamilton, and tho gentle Glacier des Bossons, so these bicycling onthusiosts may have made 
Beunot Langton, each of whom rivalled Boi^w^dl in tho high the most of life in rushing past English cathedra^ and Border 
esteem and the deep afloctioii which they I'olt for Samuel Johnson, battlefields, Highland hills, heaths, and estuaries. They had long 

and fairly warm days, if they could not count upon favourablo 
I weather. Tho»]gh the pace was good, they saw something of tho 
I country, for the light lasted through the longest working day, oven 
BICYCLING. I before thoy attains to high Northern latitudes. The roads, too, 

j wero in excellent condition, and the travellers could generally go 

W E have much sympathy with people who Ji verge from re- ! their bestpoce, like horses galloping on smooth training ground. But 
gular habits of travel, nor is anything likely to grow more we should have fancied that bicycles would go out of season just 
dull than tours along tho well-trodden highways. Excursions in about the time when hunters are*broughtout,and that their owners 
abort holidays aro seldom satisfoctory for this very reason. AVo would pass the dark days of tho winter between the pleasures of 
know what it is, the ninking points by railway, when you plunge memory and of hope. 

into the hotel omnibus at the station, mako a dash at supper and If wo thought bo, it would seem that wo wero miite mistaken. As 
bod, having probably put up with' a more pretence of a dinner, turn in a matter of fact, tho Bicvcle Clubs oppear to be almost ns active ns 
under tho oppressive seusti that you are to bo prematurely disturbed, ever, although perhaps they do not push their expeditions quite so 
and rise in the morning to rush out to galleries, churches, or scenery, far. Scarcely a week goes by without the chronicle of some 
having hastily disposed of a breakfast that has no time to digest, flying trip appearing in the columns of our sporting coiitcm- 
Very often the victims of swift travel can hardly help themselves, pomrios. There are also perpetual inquiries ns to the character 
Theirs is Hobson’s choice. They have to choose between hurrying of counties and the cfuidition of roads, showing that a nimiber of 
over their ground and renouncing change of ficene altogether, and adventurouB spirils contemplate venliug their superfluous vigour in 
possibly they act wisely on the whole in going in for a scramble, winter bicycling. There is no disputing alx)ut tastes, and of course, if 
The spirits lire elated, the nerves aro braced, even if there is a tho bicyclers like it, there is little to bo said except that their 
somewhat injurious strain on the strengtli and the stomach. But following their pursuit in winter is a taste whicli it is hard to un- 
scnsible peojlle oven of the most energetic temperaments aro in- derstand. A strong man battling with obstacles and defying 
clined to^ revolt .against this perpetual huriy and scurry. They disagreeables may be a sight for the gods, and from this point of 
have a liking for labour in its proper place, and tbmr ideal view we aro inclmed to admire, although we cannot possibly sym- 
of a thoroughly enjoyable holiday is .anything but lotus-eating pathize. The reports of returned bicyclers sing poeans of victory 
lying on the back. They have iV 3 wish to co<ldle them- over adverse circumstances. They are as heavily (mnrged with acci- 
selves, and the consciousness of sovero effort well sustained dents and emtretemps as nan-atives of discovery in Central Africa, 
imparts fresh elasticity to all the springs of their nature. For it is to be remembered that the heroes of these exploits look 
455, But, as ^ey must inevitably revert to the everyday tenor upon time ns their natural enemy ; if they wero content to take 
of their lives, they desire that their holiday shall be something things niore easily, and to practise patience of au evening in dull 
more th^ mere hard work. Their great object in taking it is to coffee-rooms, we could better understand the attractions of their 
secure independence of action, and consequently pedestriauism is journeys. They are brought to a standstill neither by night nor 
much in favour with them. It has its drawbacks of course. The tempest; very often they are shot out of their saddles in spite of 
pedestrian may need but little of a wardrobe here below, but some- heroic efforts to stick to tiiem, and are reduced to wheeling their 
thing in that way he does want. At tho least he must carry a machines uphill by hand. One gentleman tells bow ho set out 
change of the raiment that is not covered by his waterproof, with in drenching rain after an early breakfast, finding the roads, 
shifts of underclothing and some indispensable neceasar^ ^ tho as might expected, terribly neavy going. Amving late at 
toilet. If he does not intend that his mind shall lie utterly his midday destination, he dwells with natural unction on the 
faliowi he must have a book or two for company in an evening, luxury of a glowing fire and a luncheon of hot chops. No rest for 
In fact, however rigidly ho may restrict his preparations, when he the bicycler, iiowever. any more than for the wicked. Having laid in 
ootnee to make up his knaps«ack he finds that its contents wiU run his supplies, he is off again, although the remorseless weather de- 
to a MOd many pounds weight. It contains a considerable part of dines to hold up. His troubles are only beginning, too; fer he 
the firaituro of his shifting home, the most essentiri comforts of his finds himself Isnded in a hill country, and as a pioneer of anter- 
moveahk base of operations; ana if he wishes to travel with an prise be warns any bicyclers who may follow him that tho sceuery 
easy mind, he vrill not ligh^y lose sight of it for a moment. But he saw through mist and rain scarcely repaid him for his violent 
a dull or Bhtrusive companion is worse than ncme at all. and the exertions ; and he suggests that it might m well to study county 

emlWMlmg company of a guide or porter may spoil the enjoy-' 1 maps in order that the flanks of these hills should be tunieu. 

ment of' a &r. So that the podeBtriane knapsack » a{^ to sit to Soaked a second time, he comes in for tea; and we may remark 
his shottldsm like Sindbod’s old man of the sea. As Mimay points by the way that a regular dinner seems to be a negatm &tui*e in 
* out ireiy justly in his observations on Swiss walking, that Jnum- these trips. It may be prudent perhaps not to overohaige the 

^ sack Item your, spirits, howmr strong may be your body. It tefik digestive orgws, and when mental anxiety hu to be freed as well 

^ on your eprfrtp^ ^ set yourself to pun up ono piece Uf as physical exwtion, it may be well to work along on light meals 
risingimmi^liitt Mtmtber^ iUiheinir^^ hid in at moderate intowals. For even the^emng tea does 

of eos!^» It weiglis irresistibly in ^ [^t bring tho. labours of the day to a close. The ham and 4^ 
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deflj[>atched| the bieycle is ordered round aprain, and we must say that^ 
this evening start in the dark aavs much for the iron nerve of 
the trftveller. It must demand about as much resolution as jretting 
up in the small hours for a start on a spring' Arctic sleighing 
\p^y over hidden hummocks of ice and hiilf-l roz^n tlo(^s. You make 
your way throuf^h the dark in mDinGntary nppreliensiou of a catas- 
trophe. Balancing oneself on a bicycle is a delicate at best, 

when the pace is fpiick and the light unoertHin. But all tho fnciil- 
tioB must bo kept painfully ou the stretch when you have nut the 
faintest suspicion of what lies hi^forc you. Y()\i may assuino that 
there is a ditch on either hand, although often tho limits of your 
road lose themselves altogether in vague uncerliiuiy. Now and 
again at this seas^m you are sure to liiid yourself l.ih(jiirintr amour 
layers of loose stones; lait that is coiuparatiiely imimjMH-t uit in 
the end, although it drives you to ili-mounlanil plod along on loot. 
The real danger is where the road luis not boon ri*[Mln‘d. To 
go ahead at all, you are bound to iiwp going at a cert jin ivtto. 
Here tho wheel jolts ou a stom*, and while it is s\v;i\ing .ihoiit 
to recover its equilibrium, it catclu-s awkwardly in .n'^thcr; and 
then ugoin it locks fast in a rut, and ovor ^o. You aru lucky 
if you disontuugle your ankle IVom crank and wliL'clsJuit wc know 
that there is a special providence that watches over tho fool- 
hardy. In any ojiso you come down, cither soft or hard. Tf y»u 
fall nrird, you gjither yourself up hniiHcd and .scratcliod ; if yen 
fall soft, you cany away a wimple of the soil of the roiul ; end it 
miLSt be rcJiicnibcred that yonr travelling wMrdrobo is iiocc^sirily 
scant}^ in theevtremo. A8.siircdly }<»u lia\e Avorkod for uwir l)cd by 
the linio you reach it with abraiUsl akin and Lcning lioncs. 

On tho \vholc, then, lljosc bicycling lours made for men in 

the first frcsbiiosa of their oxulx.'niul phihie.il fni'-i*. Ih'cn ui 
summer they involve more roughing it than most men of middle 
ago c.arn'iijoy. Yet undoubtedly they oiler the cliariu of a very in- 
dependent means of conveyancH tlmt takes one ca.sily ovtu’ a great 
deal of ground. For oursehes, we should be coalent to dimini'-h 
thep.ico, oven if wo considerably ineveased tho exertion, and, look- 
ing forward to halts and coiul'orlalile arrangt'ineiits for the night, 
wo Miould gladly comiiound for carrying honio extra luggage. 
The necessity too for a coursi^ of perjictiial gymnastics is alarm- 
ing to meu who have lost something ot thor agility, and who have 
families .'it home depondent on their exorlions. WJut we bhould 
like tv» see i.san impro\ed form of tricycle, on xvhieli one eoiild sit 
with reasunablo comfort and yet travel wdth toh'r.ihle speed. Wo 
believe llud experts pronounce such a combi uatiou to he perfectly 
practicable, aUhoughaa ,\et it has not been id mined, and we tru>t 
that they may turn their attention to it in • mnest. Tho fislimn 
hitherto hits been all for bicjcles, ami yet vvi* suHp<*ct, if we m i\ 
venture on an Irishism, that a tricycle is llie true bicycling e .n' ijo 
of tlic future. 


CJl VFFIVAX AND CO. 

exii^ling Courts of I.-;tvv and Equity will sliorlly Ivcomo 
- branches of oiio High Couit, and it srmiis to follow tlut llio 
offices of these courts will he to some extent 11111,1 l^j.imaled. hi 
order to pivpare the way for the fall and htmelici.i] oporalioii of 
tho .1 udicaluve Act of 1873, a Comini'^iou was a/aointed to in- 
quire into tho Administrativo DepariinentH of tim (Vaids of 
.lusticc; and this (’ominiasum has madi- two it'-purts, of which the 
historical as well as practical inleivsL cjii li-iidl\ be exiejeeiMlcd. 
It would Ix' surpri.sing to any oiu! uniieqM.nnted wilh the ^ul)iet‘t to 
obscTve how inveterate during eoiiliivit.^ was the habit j.f ad- 
miniMlei'ing the hiw for tlie beiicllt of tlu' Adiuininti irno Depart- 
ments. 'i'ho Jjord Ohrmccllor or laird ('liiof .luslieo couferriMl 
otlicea on hifl friends, wdio appointed deputii^s to <lo tho work if 
there was any, and thcHO again appointed deputies, and the objoet 
throughout tliit* hienirehy seems to have bes'U to do a?» little and 
get ns much for it aa possible. Even now llm tiadition of “little 
to do ami plenty to get” so far lingers in those ollices that 
many of the clerks have easier places tlnui the ordinary (U\il 
servants of the Drown. One cluinge which has taken placid 
within tho last foHy years indicates clearly how tho luibits of 
London lawyers have been affected by the general migration 
for domestic piu'pose.s of Lon<ion into the connin'. Formerly 
all these ollices wvire open in tho evening, and tho 
flolicitora* and barristers’ chambers and even some of the 
Courts were open also. In the days when legal digni- 
taries lived in Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Bedford Row, and the 
profession generally clustered around them, this practice was c^in- 
venient. Consultations were habitually held in the evening, and 
arbitral ions in which pounsel xvoi o engaged proceeded in the 
evenings at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in tlie JStnmd. Tho 
custom of holding the Old Bailey Sessions after difiner w'aa more 
honoured in the braich than tho observance. Tho things that wero 
done then cannot l)o undone, and bad better bo forgotten. Sir 
Willmin »ai at the Rolls after dinner, and tradition says 
that he mitigated iho dryness of legal argument with old Madeira; 
bttt it has never been suggested tliat his chametor of “equity 
reserved ” was at all affedeu bv his potations. Either as a cause 
or consequence of the late Lahits of London lawyers, the 
were not sent out from London until nearly midnight. 

It must not be supposed that either complaints Against abuses 
or fittsin|^s to remedy them are exclusively products of our own 
time» A Oommission was appointed in 1732 to inquire into 
and fees in all the Courts, and tlioy exposed, and to some extent 
initigid»d^ the system of exaotimis under whi^ suitors at that 'time 


8 u 0 ered. Tlius the feu on a warrant to attend a Master in Qhan'^ 
eery was two shillings, but three successive 'warrants always issued 
to one clieciual al'uvuduiice. It is fair to say tliat at this 
time tho salaries un<l lawful fees of the IMasters were inade- 
quate, and the methods which they adopted to ohtmn 
intlirocl remuuenilion had become almost conwerated by 
antiquity. Tho proceedings iu a Chancery suit were in 
largo part coiuluclod in the blasters oilice; they were chiefly 
in writing, and of great length, and all partipa had to “ tsko 
copi.-B.” ‘Tim same Kystem prevailed as far us possible in the other 
ofiioea of the t.’ourt, and it is not surprisiug that the solicitors 
iuiiuted such a rc.‘ipcclnble exiuuple in tlioir own mactice. An 
cxphiijftlion is thus uiforded of that almost ineradicable tendency 
of our law to vcjduago which satirists iind philosophers have so 
often and so v.'iiiily nsM<iiled. A Report of tho Commissioners of 
numtioiis the griovciiioe involved in the unnocosaary length of 
jvciijis iu nrderp, ami in insisting, under an order made in the 
4lh and 5lh Fliilip and Mary, that parties roquirhig copies of 
(h5pn.‘>itionij bclbrc the Ikxanuncr should Uike also copies of their 
own iulc] rogatories, wliich they did iKit miuiiu It is inte- 
resting to know' that in an ngexvhich we iu:e apt to regard as prin- 
cipally occupii'd with burning heretics the olllcers of the Court of 
Ciijiiccry wero engaged in man u fact uriug a largo supply of 
w.it-te paper. “ The practice of putting six words in a lino, 
and tifteen lines in a bheot, and charging at per ahoet," is also B.'iid 
to have been exposed and condemMcd by these Commissionere. But 
here perhaps their niivinlng has been misuuder.'stood. This practice 
p mailed down (o the nugn of the pivsent Cucen, but the object 
of 11 was to enable the iiuinbcr of folios of yo words each iu a (,'Opy 
to bo re.nlily (-ounted. Tho charge of i.s. per folio for copying 
w ’83 a high charge, and was no doubt lixed to allow' a prolit to the 
oilice according to the inveterate habit of indirect remunoratioa 
lor legal work. 'I'horo wns, hoxvover, a farther reiijiemejjt in ex- 
action, which consisted in writing dates .'■md sums iu words at Iciigtli. 
in order to get tho fullest number of folios out of a co[iy. '’J’ho 
(--ojuuiis&ioucrs roiuavked, as tliey justly might, tliat this pracAicc 
wlioii a]»plied to an account rendered it unintcIligibl-C, It w'us 
afterwuids so lar mitigated that tho clerks only cluirgiid Ivu* 
wimU at length, but did not insist ou wTitiug Ihom. Thus the 
current \ car, if it occurred in an answer in Chama'rv, would lx> 
copied iu tignri's in one of the spaces lenully occupied by a word, 
and the next six spaces Would bo left bliiiiJc. 'J'ho ciq)ie3 thus 
made, with only idiiety words not particularly well writ ten on ii 
page, w'ere oxaetly tho reverso of wJuit tlio cyo requires for riijiid 
re,adum'. And accordingly when thiM'opy was obliiined from the 
ollic(‘, the Iir 4 step w,i.h lo make xvbat w.is called a “ Iniel copy ” 
for counsel, for wiiidi tlie solicitor was nllo^ved to cliare(‘ 4^/. per 
folio to Ins client, nnd of course inado a protil on tho cliarge. Il 
i-Hijcedliss jo savth.it clerks brought up in this emnbrons nnd 
absiiid .system legarded the introdnetiou of piiulcHl bills and 
uii.'\vei*b as a r.isli and ruinous inriovntiou. 

\\oha\e, however, .seen and sumvi'd this change; and wn nre^ 
oiicouiMged Iheixdbro to .siigge.st another ciiango, and, l;y xvay of 
iiit,n,di.icing it, wo will, at llm risk of being iiceused of profanitv, 
osk tilt* tpie.-lioii wli.'it is tho use of the Great Sealh Of course it 
is iccl’ullo sttuio denier who makes a prolit on tlio four cwt. of 
w.ix xvJiicb it consmnts per month, but it is a ciimbious and 
otliervvibo u&ele8.s relic of a barbarou.^ iigc. I'liosual is now alRxcd 
by tlm “ I’ursc llearev ” of the Lord thuiiiimilor, x\ho, besides tjic 
work of lii.H own r.ilhcr iny'^erious olheo, does tho woilt formerly 
tU.'^churgtMl bv ‘Mho tSc*nloi' and Deputy JSealer, tho Challwe.x and 
Deputy (jUulfwa.v," voeeiving lOo/. a year in addition to his proper 
siUi’v of 500/. a \;*Lr, and pajing 30/. a year out of his own 
pt»e1\et to II porter to lielp him. The (JoiumisaionBi's W'bo have 
lately reported on tht'so and other ollices do not explain wlmther 
tlie Great tScLil is pul iuLo tho pui’-se; but they state that the 
duiiej^ of tho Ihii’se Bcnivr are chiefly cereiiiouial, and 

might be done, as tho holder of the otHce candidly admits, 
by imothcr (dlicer, called tho Genlleraau of the Chamber. The 
I'orter to tho (.Ireal ISeal has actual charge of the seal 

during the day, and ho assists the Piirso Bearer in using it, and 

keeps in store tho W'ax on which it is impres.sed. \Ve fear that 
the utilitarian spirit wliich has aboli.shcd Chafl'vva.v and 

Deputy Olmllwax will ero long call in question the necessity of 
tho article to which they owed their names. It might be a curious 
question how many letters passing through tho Post Oilice are 
sealed with wax, mid liow many of those at the expense of those 
who write them. Scaling letters is however merely troublesome 
to tho ffimder, whereaR tho Great Seal impressed on a cake of wax 
ctirried in a tin box is a nuisance to everybody who has to do with it. 
Therii is of course somebody who supplies these tin boxes, and 
has, like the purveyor of wax, an interest in the perpetuation of 
the present “ cumbrous method ” of passing documents under the 
Groat Seal. There is another officer of the L./d OfaonceUor, the 
Train Bearer, whom the Commissioners consider “ evidently ne- 
cessary,” and we must allow that they are right, unless we are 
prepared to question the necessity of trains, which we could hardly 
do without o})eniDg the door to doubt as to the utility of wigs, 
full-bottomed or other, and so to a variety of questions mdreeatuy 
asked than answered. 

I Tho idea of our foreftithers as to law and other pnblie offices 
seems to have been that a nrivilemd class was entitled to get as 
I much out of them as poasiole, ai^, subject to* that' coodltidn, 
j were to be adapted to general conyenience. '{fatti ^ 

' of this oentuiY there was a Board of a Beard'^ of^S^pe, 

[ and a Board of Excise, and we^ all know tli# sort of* Commls^ 
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^ner that aat at those Boards. He was well hoim, at loaat on the 
father’s side, well dressed, genttemanly, and fairly educated; and 
ha attend^ at the office anid signed his name as luoch as was con- 
sistent with his duties to society* Now ono Board does the work 
of all these three Boards, and wo fear that the mcmhers of this 
Board have lost much of the ornamental chai^ter of the Oommis- 
sioners of sixty years ago. The spirit which multiplied these 
offices may he called, for want of a better word, nepotitiiu ; hut it 
must be understood that this was not tho nfin’ow spirit which 
would take care of l)owb ” individually, but a broad purpose of 
providing at the national expense for the entire class to whicli 
‘*Dowb ” belonged. It was in this spirit that tho ufliru of 
Comptroller of uie Seal of tho Courts of King’s Bouch and Com- 
mon Pleas was granted by letters patent under the Creut Seal 
of King Charles ll. to the Duke of Grafton in tail-male. About 
the same time the office of Custos Breviuin ol‘ the Court of 
Common Pleas was, after tho deteruunatiou of pcvcr.il lives then 
subsisting, granted in trust for the liarl and Conutoss of Lichfield, 
and for the issue of tho Oounloas in tail. The.se offices w<‘ro 
in tho memory of this generation held under the patents of King 
Oharlea II. They had hocomo largely profitable, they were exor- 
cised by deputy, and wore fruitful sources of delay and cKpoiifle 
to suitors. No real reform of procodur<i could be attempted with- 
out abolishing them, which was accordingly done by Parliament 
providing compensation to the holders. A. somewhat similar enso 
IS that of tlie Kegistrars in Chancery, who were till 1833 merely 
deputies of an officer who nover acted. The patent of Registrar 
was in 1727 mado out in the names of tnisteea fur tho 1 >uke of 
St. Albans, and it may he remarlied that this dukedom, like that 
of Grafton, has a Caroline origin. 

It must not, however, bo supposed that there is not much hard 
work well done in the present Administrative Departments of tho 
Courts. Tho Commis-sioners truly say that the Chief Clerks to 
tho .Tudgea in Chancery *<are among the hardest-worked men in 
tho State service,” and because they do their work w ell it is con- 
stantly increasing. Tho Masters of tho Oomniou [.aw Courts 
perform somewhat similar duties, but have a higher .status, as they 
are indopemlent officers and not mere clerks. The.'»o duties are 
likely to increase, because there are a vast imuibev of cases of 
account unsuilahlo for trial by jury which luust bo dealt with 
either by such an officer as tlie Master or by a private arbitrator. 
Tho more the legal machine is imp^ved, tho more work there will 
ho for it t.o do, and the holders of these oflicos W(juld in general 
greatly prefer to he fully employed. It need not, therefore, be 
supposocl that such arrangomenta as the Commiasiuners suggest 
would bo distasteful to existing officers, and, speaking generaily, 
these arrangoiueuts would be beneiickl to tho puolic. 


A PAm OF FABLES. 

T IIOSPl who did not read the Daiiij Teletjrnph of last Wcidnas- 
day have lost a treat. It recorded ** n simple act of bravery ” 
in an article of must elaborate construction. The hero of the story, 
Matthew Scott, belongs to the same mythical clas.s os tho famon.s 
Bniininy; but tho latter only fought a dog, whereas tho former 
couqnereil a rhinoeert) 3 . By saying tliat these personages are 
mytnioal, we do not mean to suggest that they do not exist, but 
only that their doed.s have been made the subject of romance. Wo 
can believe that tho hillocks of the Troad contiiin llie ashes of 
heroes, and yet \ve need not believe all the fables tliat liave boon 
written about ‘ Achillos. IMatthcw Scott is perhaps a plain 
stiaightforward man,” and is certainly an assistant-keeper at the 
Zoological Gardens ; and it is Written in tho glorious page of fiction 
that, in attempting to save two comrades from a horrible death, he 
risked his own life without a momout’s doubt against such terrible 
odds os might make the boldest mau alive think twice before en- 
countering them. In iS^it, Scott by some neglect exposed two 
other keepers to be assaulted by a rhinoceros, and if he went 
promptly to their aid, he did no more than his duty. *016 JJaiiy 
Tdegraph happens to know, or at least is able to state, that this 
rhinoceros has lor ;^ears been waiting for a chance to kill his keeper. 
On Saturday morning the chance nearly came. Hie brute was in his 
paddock, and two keepers were cleaning out his cage. There was 
a quick, slisip snort; the very earth shook with the swift, hcoyy 
rufili of the funoos bmte,” and, to put it shortly, he knocked down 
the men and jumped upon them. We feel some compunction in 
stripping this narrative of its embroidery, but it is necessary 
to o&erve that the earth-shaking is an mnbellishment of the 
same class os tlmt which we adopt when we ascribe thunder to 
Jupiter Junior in Fleet Street. The a nimal was cunning enough 
to make a ^^nolselesa rush” back into his house, and the 
knocking down, tossing, and poonding are eqaelly imaginary 
with we earth-shaking. ''Sore penl indeed was that in 
wldoh these two men lay.” We are almost tempted to 
quote say the was theirs, for they did Imiuit ; 

but that would be herd on &e two men, who very lilmiy axe in- 
capable of romanoingi end ore not responaiUe for having attracted 
the notice of the eptomime. In a fow seconds they would . Uva 
lmen<nufl^ and naaglndcidtitfaQ shape of lilk tW 

gothebj^ anironim!^ the vaUant fticrttiiiSBM 

wKh came to im thorn. We will not 

fthdllt to thoinqidqr whshl^ 

phid to do sa Sdw^ 
ttor tonum fovotood the iod no hit tho iidniil to 


the oj'o with tho butl-t‘Tid Of the whip, and the ttnimsl did 
not like it. Scott dime him into the paddock, and pick^ 
up his damagt'd comradefi, and wa.s putting them'behind thp screen 
when the animal charged again and was agnin beaten off. A third 
charge was made and repulsed, and finally Scott lifted hiRcorarodos 
successively through Iho bars of the cago into complete safety. 
Thi.s Is the substance of 11 higlily omiiinehlal D.arralive, of which, r« 
wo learn frotn good nnthority, scarcely any material part is tmc. 
The men were not knocked down, nnd therefore ricott did not pielc 
them up. They rushed at the saino moment to tho aci-cen. ami it 
was almost litemlly f.tntest first and devil take tho hindmost” ; for 
ono of them was badly bnuM»;d. But there was no fainting, no fall- 
ing, and neither blood nor i‘< mm d ripping from tlu^ beastV jaw.**. Ont^ 
of the men is aaid to have beou “ so terribly bruised and bittcred” 
that it ivAs impoFsiblo to tell, pMoticiilly, wffiat injiirb'S ho might 
not have rocr 3 ivod ; but Mr. F. Biickland, surgoon and natundist, is 
able to state that he had no hon(‘ti brolcen and no wound, 'fho 
other man had the ilosh tom offliis right leg in a “ghostly wound ” 
whicli has been seen only by the narratnr’.s imagination. To Mr. 
Buckland’s evo llio mans leg severely bnilsod and swollen. Thii 
aimplo recital of facts,” lus the 'Dailp Telegraph is ph\asod to call 
it.s article, concludes with llie roinarl: that men Riich ns Scott do 
not calculate chances; — ‘*IL was imough for him that he saw tho 
brute dashing hiri comrades ahtuit as tlujy lay under his feot.” But 
he did not see this ; bneauae it did not happen, lie saw tho brute 
dashing a Wfitering-p«)t about as it lay under his feet, and this 
utensil was so terribly bruised and battered” that its oldest 
friend would not know it. It is, however, true that there was 
*•' no Victoria Cross for Scott to win,” nor was there any en- 
couraging shout’’ djiring the conibat, allhoagli there has b« 3 eu 
enough noise made about it afterwards. 

It i.s dilliciilt not to suspect that some of the more extravagant 
compositions of tho Dnilg Telegraph may be inspired by ainbiiion 
to ri\al thoso magnificent embroideries of fiction ujnm fact which 
are regularly supplied to the readers of the New Ywk Jhrakl, 
Just hoforo our Englisli mu.sf» felt called to sing the praise of Sc.ott, 
it hod occuTr<?d to that enterpri.sing jouniiil to publish an account, 
not of an onslaught of onc' fierce animal on his Jvoepers, but of th« 
ru.sh of an entire menagerie from its dens, and of the tiight and 
slaughter of tho population of New Vork. As in Knglnnd, a 
rhinoceros began tho row', but it went immeasurably further, at 
least in fiction •. and it is another coincidenco that a koiqier pok<‘d 
tho creature in'* the eye, but without the happy result that ensued 
hero, nnd, indeed, with a result very much the reverno of happy. 
Tho rhinoceTt')S, mad with pain and rage, knocked away the bars of 
hifl own cage, and then ruBned about tho place and «masheil all tho 
other cages, and let tho animals loose upon New York. We con 
iinagino that if the recent explo.sion luul been mtlior stronger in 
tho kogent’s Park, tlie dens and cages of tho Zoological Gardens 
might have been smahhed and tho auirrialfl turned Ioo.se up^m society. 
A newsvendor’s boy supplving early c«)pies of the Dailg Telegraph 
might have boen swallowed by a lion, and the only hope of aiTustiug 
his further ravages would liav(' been that tho boy’s boots or the lea«l- 
ing articles might disagree with him. A memW of the Shoeblack 
Brigade might have boen bolted, with his blacking anti bruehes, 
and tho shoes he was cleaning, by a tiger. Smikea might have 
cnrolhxl themselves inOhancery, and apes might have endeavoured 
to 11088 for actors at the theatres. Tho soldiers w^ould have been 
called in aiil of tho police ; all would have boon supplied with 
revolvers, and in random firing at the wild beasts they wiild have 
killed more pt'ople than these wild beasts slew. All this and 
much more might have happened, or the Telegraph might 

have told us that it had happened, in London, ^fho lierald tells us 
that it has happened in Now York, and as a hero is necessary for 
every romance, the Transatlantic fabulist has chosen Goyemor 
l)ix. The liengal tiger having counted up a score of victims, 
surrendered his life to the trusty rifle or tho aged Governor, 
who shot him as lie rounded Madison Avenue, This 
was an exti'omely fortunate occurrence. Tho Governor, a 
splendid shot, was in town in the nick of time, and his gallant act 
will be Tememboi’cd by tho citizens of New York, although it is 
now too late to mark tlioir esteem at the ballot-box. There is a 
wonderful siiuilarity between these reflections and thostf which tiio 
Daily Telegraph makes upon the conduct of Matthew Scott, who, 
being by no means a strong or powerful man,” and having no 
hope of the Victoria Gross, did battle with a rhinoceros. If wo 
desired a third parallel, we must seek it in tho School for Scandaly 
where the gossip-mongers recount the imaginary circumstances of 
a supposed duel. AVe had almost forgotten to mention that Arch- 
bishop McOloskey’s carriage drove up sf minute after Governor 
Dix had shot the tiger, and it was considered a providential 
circumstance that tlie horses escaped fright, which might have 
seriously aflected the health of the aged prelate. The rmnoceros 
who set the game a-going ended his own part of it ingloriouriy by 
tumbling into a sewer. But he had prmously given a nervous 
shock to a ml subject to heart-disease, and her death might 
be looked for at any moment He also gored a milkman’s 
horse, smashed a ahantr where the iamates were at supper, 
and knocked the planks 01 it into tho fire. All the fomily. however, 
escaped, oxoept the baby, who was bomad^ to a crisp, ^ch were 
the foals of the rhtooeeros before he died, if dead ire be, end not 
burrowing with Idb dmiblep>h(niied head the sewen of 
New Ym, iaitd prenaiiflg finah eatoitfoa for that aahapjf^^pi^* 
Pe lUneoetooM Wn ao mafoiidk^ 
toana that ^fod lgr iomsttW am that 
ftfreriiplacib 
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The !E[trdd no d^uht ro^rds this gi^tic sell ” complacontlv. 
It il headed Awful Calamity,” occupies a full page of six 
columne, and quite at the end we are informed that the entire 
etoiy ia a pure fahrication.” Wo would venture to suggest both to 
American and English editors of sensational new'spapera that, if 
there is anj statement which they desire roailerd to bt^lieve, it would 
ho convenient to distinguish it by pculiax type or otherwise. One 
artist takes a story os he picked it up with inniiy exaggerations 
at the Zoological Gardens, dresses it neatly os a paragraph, 
and sends it to the Daily Telegraph, A superior artist takes tiiis 
par^aph and converts it into a leading article by the process of 
tolling the stoiy over again with siich oiuliollishraonts as his tasle 
and fancy may suggest to him. Thus ‘‘the jaws dripping with 
blood and foam ” are ascribed to the rhinoceros nieroiy os being 
the proper thing on such nn occasion, and fis Fiigg(Mting to the 
reader’s mind — ^what would have needed extreme audacity to state 
— that the blood was that of the two pi-ostmfed and pounded 
keepers. It is scarcely iH'ceemy to remnric that the aniniol could 
get no blood out of a watering-pot, although it miglit have got 
nlood out of him. Titus Oates ofTered to tell a pretty fable in 
the witnass-box, and the Judge expn:9s.cd the hopfj that it might 
bo the first and Inst ho might utter from that jil»u*e. It wine to 
be wished that editore of newsp.ipera, if they c.ann«d. abstain from 
fabling in tlieir articles, would at least indicate the point whoro 
news ceases and romance begins. 


REVIKAVS. 


LOUD DAIXINO OX SIU UOnKRT TUKL.* 

I T is to be regretted that Lord D.'illing's prcmtitMve dcfith 
prevented him from tontijuiing lii.s scries of llislorical 
Characters. Natural tas^e, study, and iuniiliurity with French 
conversation and literature, had impres od upon him the im- 
portance and value of style. Ills ])ubHifhcr, Mr. llentlev, s.i) s 
that Lord Dalling soinoiiines caused whole pages, af(A‘r being hVi, 
up,L to be printed again and again, and that “ he would spend 
a morning sometimes in giving moro finish to the style of a hiw 
paragraphs.” His language is cousoquently lucid, concist), and 
sometimes epigrammatic ; and occasional sofccisms may ])robably 
bo attributed to long residence abroad. The barbarous plirase 
largo mass of uncertains” may be i xphanod, though not 
excused, by the unconscious adoption of a French ifliom. 'fhe 
statement that “the general teiidoncy of many minds is to 
refuse one order of ability wIktc tliey admit iinolber ” would be 
not less feeble and confused in a French version than in blnglish. 
There is perhaps soinuthing of the qualitv which the J’Vcnch call 
logic in the reference of Peers acts an<i motives to a general 
theory. It was undoubtedly true that Peel took up this thing 
or that, and carried it, if it were good, when it could bo 
carried.” It may also be admitted that “he did not say that it 
was good before opinion was prepared for its being carried ” ; })iit 
\t should bo added lliat in some coses lie said that a mensuro 
was bad, and noverthelesB afterwards carried it. Few political 
characters have been more consistent than that of i’cel, ailhougli 
he began his career ns a supporter of Lord Eldon, and finished it 
as an advocate of religious wpiality, and as tlie principal pro- 
moter of Freo-trndo ; but the most regular and uniform biography 
is moro various and luoro instructive than anv verbal generaliza- 
tion. Macaulay would have described the ebaracler of Peel by 
saying that he was the stillest, the driest, the iiaiTowcst, and the 
least sympathetic of statesmen; and yet that, “aucli is Iho in- 
consistency of human nature,” his opinions Avero singularly 
elastic, that ho took comprehensive views of tlio public interest, 
and that he gave practical effect to the enihusiaHtie. dcriro of 
improvement whicli ho shared with the best politicians of his 
time. Lord Hailing is less paradoxical, and his summary of the 
history of Pool is as sound as a condensed account of a com plica ted 
character and its results cun bo. He satislied his sense of literary 
fitness bv dividing his narrative into six parts, which correspond 
with suffleient propriety to as many stages in Iced’s political life. 
In a prefatory notice Lord Hailing admits that he has nothing 
very new to say j and it is difficult to undei-stand Avhy ho has not 
inserted facts and anecdotes which may probably have been within 
his knowledge. In the posthumous volume of tho Life of Ijord 
Palmerston, Lord Hailing attributes tho rupture cd' 1846 between 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley to pcraonal gi'ounds of offence 
arising from Peel’s excessive susceptibility to unseasonable banter. 
The statement would have been moro suitable to the present 
work; and perhaps, if it had been fuller, the relation of cause and 
efiect would have seemed more adequate and less apocryphal. It 
is difficult to explain tho secession of Stanley by the irritation 
which may have been felt by Peel. In dealing with another 
sulfiect, Lord Hailing supplies an interesting comment on an angry 
and unjust attack on Mr. Ellice, contained in a hitcr of Lord 
Palmenton’s which is nublishod by Lord Hailing himself or by 
thn editor of his papers Lord Hailing assigns to Mr. liMioe a 
coniideiablo shaie in the successful promotion of the Reform Bill. 

There happened at the moment of which I am speaking to be a 
H um oonnected with the Whiff Government who by hie Irimk, 
goodHiatured manner, his knowledge of human nature, hia haMts 


of business, bis general acquaintance with aU desses of persons, 
and his untiring activity, gave an intensity and direction to the 
general sentiment which it would not olheiwiso have attained. 
I alliido to Mr. Edward Ellice, Secretary of the Treasury.” Mr. 
Eliico at that time acquired au influence over the press which ho 
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the piu’posc of the Government by checking iutorual dissensioua 
among tho party. 

The external conditions of PoeVs career were in tho highest 
degreo advantageous. His family, though it had but recently 
acquired groat wealth, had for many generations owned a small 
landed (‘.slate, which still toslilifis to their ancient descent bv its 
name of Peel’s Fold. The MinisU)r’s groat ability was, as in tho 
case of almost all eminent men, hereditary in the male line of 
descent. His grandfather had raised liimself from the ronk of a 
yeoman by bocoming a thriving manufacturer. His father, the lirst 
baronet, after amassing a largo fortune by his enterprise jvnd 
vigour, acquired a cijusiderable position in the Ilousoof Commons. 
Ilifl avowed intention of linining his eldest son to bo Pumo 
Minister bad, in Lord DiillingH opinion, some effect in tho ulti- 
mate realization of his hopes. Tho older Sir Robert, after opposing 
his son’s Bill for the resmnptiou of specie payments, lived to see 
him tho second Minister in tho Duke of AVollington’s Cabinet, ami 
afterwards tho undisputed leader of Iho Ilousoof Commons, and 
tho destined liead of any Conservntivo Government which nnghl 
be formed. After attaining high acadiiiuical distinction at Eton 
and Oxford, Peel became in his earliest youth Private Secretary to 
Lord Liverj^ool, Lliulcr-Secretnry of the Colonies, and, at the ngc 
of twenty- ibiir, Secretary to the Lord-ltieutonant of Ireland. As 
ho was (>ppo.sed to tho Catholic, claims, he was described with 
short-sighted facetiousuess by tho nickname of “ Orange Peel ” : 
but Lord Hailing rightly ciiHm attention to the signilicanco of hii 
lirst speech against Catholic Emancipation. His argumont was in 
substance that, if the Catliolics wore admitted to equal rights, 
they would use their numerical superiority to destroy ProU'slant 
ascendency and the Protestant Church. At that time, and long 
uflerwards, Liberal ‘politicians wore in tho habit of arpiing that 
the Catholics would loyally accept the established institutions 
which the English nation tin'll considered indispensablo. Whigs 
of iho acute but not profound order to whicn Sydney Sinilh 
belonged were sincerely convinced that Catholic belief was 
only retained as a point of honour, being too obviously absurd to 
fiur\ ive tho relaxing inllucncj of toleration and justice. If the general 
assumption of tho necossity of maintaining Protestant institutions 
had been well founded, Peel’s inforcncea would have lu'cti sounder 
tlian tho argument for emancipation; but political wisdom 
tested by a higher standard than that of forensic triumph. In 
substance Peel conteiuh'd that a largo population shoijld miller in- 
justice for Iho benefit of a minority. Long afterwards horoiieeded 
tlio Catholic claims witli tardy resipisceiico, on the sufficient and 
not inconsistent ground that tho miuorilv itself would bo endan- 
gered by furtlicr rosistanco. In 1809 bir Arthur Welh'sloy, then 
Irish Secretary, entered, ns appears from hia published despatches, 
Avith characterisl io simplicity and unity of purpose into I h« jobbing 
distribution of p.itronage by wliich the Government was carried on. 
In a letter addivhsed to the local Government agent at Cashel he 
(lirecU;d him to return for the borough a Mr. Peel, whoso Christian 
name ho had not yet ascorlaiuod. Tlu*eo or four years, later Mr. 
Pool first exlnbit(Ml in the snmo office his great administrative 
ability by organizing the admirable police force of which, both in 
Ireland and in England, llio name is a^so(.•ia1ed in popular language 
with its founder. The common delusion that legislation is the 
chief business of n Minister derives no countenance from tho ex- 
ample of tho statesman who was both the Ix'st administrator and 
the most successful legislator of his time. It is true that tho in- 
fltitiition of an otficient police in England and Ireland, the reform 
of the criminal law, the reconstruction of the tariff anil the e.stab- 
lishracnt of a sound systoin of finance, required tho formal assent 
of Parliament, but they wore essentially applications of the art of 
executive government. “ With a reputation increasing yearly in 
weight and confidence, be resided his post (of Irish Secreta^), and 
escaped from a sceno the irrational and outrageous contentions of 
which were out of harmony with hia character.” Peel had 
entered sufliciontly into tho spirit of Irish society to challengo 
O'Connell ; and among companions with whom ho was at his ease 
ho delighted during tho remainder of his life to tell amusing 
or extravagant Irisli stories. It is probable that his pride and 
his shyness may have prevented him from acquiring social 
popularity in Ireland, nor indeed did ho elsewhere at any time 
attain it, except in circumstances of perfect intimacy. In 1819, 
after his return from Ireland, he was selected by the Government 
as Chairman of the Bank Oommittiie, and, ns tho result of the 
consequent inquiry, he carried tho Bill for the resumption of cash 
payments which earned for him Oobbott’s nickname ot^* Peel’s Bill 
reel.” Ho was fortunate in rehaaining out of office during tho 
Qiieen^s trial. His . administration of the Home Office/ where he 
soon after succeeded Lord Sidmouth, confirmed and extended the 
solid reputation which he had already acquired. On tho death of 
LordLiveipooLhe naturally adhered to the seotionof the Tory 
party which followed the Duke of Wellinfftom, Notwithstanding 
tho malignant chaigee which wore trumpoanp agomii him twenty 
years afterwords by Lord George Benttocjr^ thm Is nO reason to 
suppose that the conduct of Pttel was diM^ved Oanniof* 
himself, and during the short remainder 01 Canniag’e Ufa they 
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continued on fHendly terms. In a letter in which he expresses 
deep remt at PeeFs resignation, Canning adds that the frank- 
ness and generosity with which you have defined and limited the 
motives fiiat dictate your retirement afford to my regret all the 
alleviation of whihh it is susceptible.” From some passages in Peel’s 
correspondence with the Duke of Wellington, it appears that they 
both agreed in imputing to Canning a tendency to intrigue which can 
scarcely have been imaginary. It is certain that Canning hod no 
wish to keep the Duke of Wellington in oflico; and though, 
according to Mr. Grevillo, he entertained a personal dislike of 
HusMsson, ho may perhaps on political grounds have preferred 
him as a lieutenant to Peel. The Catholic question, which was 
the solo ostensible pretext for the schism, was only one of many 
causes which rendered it inevitable. 

No part of recent history has been recorde<l in greater detail 
than the events which preceded the doterniinatioii of the 
Government to emancipate the Catholics. The first definite 
proposal of a Bill was addressed by Peel to the Duke of 
Wellington in the summer of 1828; iJut there is no doubt that 
the Duke had already resolved on a policy of concession. It 
was only on the urgent representation of the Prime Minister that 
Peel consented to remain in office; indeed, as early as 1825 ho 
had meditated retirement both from office and from Parliament, 
that ho might not be a party to a change which he began 
to recognize as inovi table, llis final determination to share 
the obloquy which awaited the converted anli-Catholics was an 
heroic ^act of self-denial. As he had probably fort'secn, 
the vituperation of his former followers was mainly directed 
against ninisolf. The Duke of Wellington’s character and 
great reputation raised him above Oftlumny, except of a parti- 
ally fl.'i tiering kind. The firmness with wliich lie controlled 
the House of Lords and oven-uled the vacillation of the King 
coraman<led respect oven where it caused irritation. Nearly all 
the Tory peers to whom he addressed himself eagerly promised 
their support on all »»thor questions, evcn*vhore they had acruple.s 
in repudiating all their former opinions. The Duke was denounced 
as a tyrant, a dictator, and even as a dangerous conspirator; but 
the Ixiseless charge of treachery was reserved for I'eel. Many of 
the Duke’s assailants were silenced by his duel with liOKi 
W inchilsea, and on tins whole ho issuo<l from the struggle with 
undiininishud power. Peel lost his seat lor Gxtbrd, and the con- 
fidence of the Tory party ; and the Whigs at that time and long 
afterwards fail(?d to appreciate tho Liberal tendencies of his 
character and intellect. It is possible that a sense of injustice, 
though it was inflicted by others, may have caused the coldness 
which is known by eulficient testimony to have tAistod for some 
years afterwards bet^veen the two great Tory loaders. L<ird 
Dalling states, probably on the authority of I*ecl himself, that be 
disapproved of the Dukes declaration against Jleform; and bo 
stood aloof from the obstinate resistance which was ofiered by the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst to the Reform Bill in 
the House of Lords. In 1832 he saved his former colleague from 
a hopeless enlerprise by refusing to take oflice on the re- 
signation of Jiord Grey, Eighteen months afterwards it was 
on the Duke’s recommendation that William IV. entrusted 
Peel with the formation of a Ministry. His short tenure 
of office in 1834 aad 1835 convinced the country that ho 
had no equal as an administrator and as leader of a 
party. Lord Dalling, who as a Whig member took part in 
an opposition wliich ho nbstfiins from designating as factious, says, 
But let us be just. Never did a statesman enter office more 
triuinphontly than Sir Robert Pool left it. Ilia self-confidence, 
his tact, his general knowledge, his temper filled even his oppo- 
nents with admiration.” It may be remembered that at this time 
ho had almost overcome the cynical distrust with which ^tr. 
Greville regarded all the statesmen of liis time. Sir Robert Peel’s 
conduct of the opposition to Ijord Melbourne from 1835 to 1841 
is* passed over lightly by his biographer. It is remarkable that 
neither Lord* Dalling nor Mr. Greville in the published portion of 
his Memoirs refera to tho intrigues which Lora Lyndhurst in those 
vears undoubtedly carried on for the purpose of supplanting Peel. 
Lord Lyndhurst’s satellito.s whispered that Peel was unsound in 
his principles, and they talked ot their patron as Prime Minister, 
with Follott as leader of the party in tho House of Commons. It 
is believed that Lord Lyndbrn-st discerned Mr, Disraeli’s aptitude 
for political combinations; and he may have hoped to gain adhe- 
rents of more established reputation. Tho design was utterly 
chimerical ; and it was, fortunately for himself, abandoned by its 
author in time for him to sliare in Peel’s ultimate triumph. 

The great commercial and financial measures of 1842 and iS^, 
feebly opposed by Lord John Russell and the Whig party, in- 
creased Feel’s claim to the confidence of tho country. In 1845 he 
offended the Protestant bigots by his Bill for increasing the 
grant to Maynooth, and for withdrawing it from annual discus- 
sion by ch^ng it on the Consolidated Fund. Mr. Disraeli 
then commenced his brilliant Parliamentary career by invectives 
and epigrams directed against a policy of which it is diffi- 
cult to believe that ho disapproved. Mischievous Tories ap- 
plauded their new champion with enthusiasm ; and the Opposition, 
while they supported the J^U, took no pains to conceal tueir de- 
light at the pa&n which was inflicted oik their great antagonist. 

gratification which had been afforded dori^ the Maynooth 
debates to the false friends and ambitious enemies of the Minister 
deeigiMted Mr» Disraeli in the next Session for the eeMer task of 
denoutidiMr Sir Robert Peel^s conversion to the cause of Cep-law 
BepeaL Without his md the indigoentProtectioniiU wouB have 


perhaps suUrily acquiesced in their disappointment; but they 
found a mouthpiece in Mr. Disraeli, who iu turn, not having him<* 
self attained the rank of a leader, invented Lord Qeoige*]^ntinck. 
Lord Dalling justly remarks that the fact that Sir Robert Peel 
resigned office on chan|ring his policy, and that ho did not return 
to it until every other Ministerial combination had foiled, rendered 
Ills course on this occasion more clear than on the Catholic ques- 
tion. To accuse him under such circumstances of changing his 
views in order to retain office is as absurd as it is unjust.” Lord 
John RuPHcll had announced his adherence to the Corn-law 
League two or three weeks before Sir Robert Peel determined to 
repeal tho Com Laws. No other course could have brought tlio 
lender of tho Opposition into oflico, or tmnod the Prirao Mim.ster 
out. Lonl John Russell was perhaps juNiified in doclining on a 
trivial pretext tlie task of forming a Ministry [to carry Corn-law 
Itopeal. He would have encountered a Coustirvativo majority in 
the House of Commons, and ho could not have disposed of the 
Duke of Wellir^tons indisnensablo authority for tho management 
of the House of Lords. The legend that the Duke overruled the 
scruples of conscientious Protectionist peers by replying, “ You 
cannot object to tho Jiill more than I do, and I shall vote for it,” 
probably repivsenls not inaccurately the arguments by which ho 
.secured a majority. The indecent and inconsistent baste with which 
Lord John Russell took advantage of Protectionist discontent is less 
excusable than his devolution of an arduous task on his opponent. 
His coalition with the unscrupulous leadcrofthoProtcctionisIs te 
delbal tho Irish Coercion Bill of which they both approved 
siicrcodcd in the objtxit of making Lord John Russoll Prime 
^linister, ami of gnitilying Jjord George Bentinck’s irapUw’ablo 
animosity. Soon afterwards Peel enjoyed the dignified revenge of 
assisting Lord .John Russell I0 curry a Coercion Bill which was 
virtually the tamo ns bis own. On his resignation Sir Robert 
Peel determined that ho would never again tolce office ; nor is it 
cerluin whether, if ho had lived, ho would have yielded to tho 
iiuanimous urgency with which iiidillicull seasons the nation would 
have demanded his return to pow'er. During tho lour remaining 
years of his life he held a higher rank than that of any Minister 
or leader of an Opposition. I’erfccdly free from party connexion, 
he gave a general support to Lord John Russell, with whom he 
luul always iu tlio House of Oommons niaintimed courteous and 
almost friendly relations. It was against his will that on the eve 
of his death he voted fiir a censure on Lord Palmer.stou, in the 
jusiico of which, as afterwards appeared, Lord John KiisseU 
privately t^V'jjicurred. It is probable that both were mistaken, but 
Sir Robert Peel can scarcely bo blamed for sharmg the opinion 
of Loiii Palmerston’s principal coUeaguo : — 

Thenaoht triumiihant ivjrtion of Sir Robert IVr* political career nssis 
indeed that, wliieh followed hia exclusion from offlcLal Iif«\ 1 know of no 
Htatesmau who ever occupi(?J w) nroud a position as that in which a greater 
Ooinnioner than oven tho lirst William Pitt stood from 16.^6 to July 1850, 
when an unhappy nccidi-rit tilled with patriotic sorrow every heart in 
KugliHDd. Abovo all parties, himself a poi ty, hu had truiniil his* own mind 
into a (iUiutercsted sympathy with the intclligonco of his country. Ho 
never during this period gave a vote to court deuioonitio influemo or to 
w 111 aristocratic favour. 


As far uB wisdom can be independent of for-seeing preacjence, Sir 
Robert Peel was one of tho wisest of men. Even those who dis- 
pute his sagacity ought to admit his admirable honesty. Ho pro- 
bably never supported or opposed a measure under the influence of 
personal motives, When nis death was announced in Pai'liament, 
Mr. (iladstono delivered in the House of Commons a cold tuid 
conventional eulogy on his deceased leader. In the House of 
TiOrds, the Duke of Wellington, never ready of speech nor prodigal 
in expressions of feeling, repeated more than once, with deep emo- 
tion, tho statement that, among all men whom he had ever 
known, Sir Robort Peel was remarkable because he always told the 
truth. Two dissimilar natures were united by a common instinct 
of veracity, in wliich the Duke probably mleudod to include 
habitual uprightness of purpose. Lord Dalling’s eulogy is an 
authentic and valuable contribution to tho history of the states- 
man whom Mr. Disraeli once described as tho greatest member of 
Parliament that ever lived. 


CRAWLEY’S TRANSLATION OF TUUCYDIDEa* 

rpiIREE kinds of merit can enter, separately or together, into a 
JL translation of Thucydides. It may nave an historical, a literary, 
and a scholarly value. It will have historical value if it makes tbu 
subject-inalter accessible to a student of history, not merely by a 
clear veisiou, but by such aids of analysis and ilivision as modem 
ideas of lucid arrangement suggest. This alone would be wortli 
doing. The singularities of Thucydides as a writer perhaps too often 
divert attention from his greatness os an historian, ^ose who asso- 
ciate his name with passages of a perverse, or a brilliant, intricacy 
are probably more numerous than those who have learned to look 
at his work as a whole. It would not perhaps be too much to say 
that for )|pauy readers the character ascribed by Thucydides to bis 
own performance has been reversed byi;lie unconscious irony of 
modern classicism. For the University man, as a rule, it is to be 
feared that the History of the Peloponnesian War represaniB -in a 
sense undreamedof by tho compiler— the ‘‘exploit of tbehour” 
rather than the “ everlasting possession.” A well-arranged trans- 
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italicized words altoffcther lose the vividness of vtpl rov ySi) 
ipu/ievov Render: — “Committing to hope the uncertain 

issue, hut, /or what confi^ntfd resolved to trust themselves.” 
(5) “ TAtis choQsmg to die I’osisting,” &c. The uririnal is Kai ii> 
alrtf rd diiiVrrOoi icai iraOeiP fxaWov t/yijod/iifi'ot : whore^ ip aitnli 
refers bacic to the n'v^uvoc, and contrasts the anticipation with 
the presence of danger. “Thus” does not translate jm awrtp at 
all. A little afterwards, the woi‘<ls — “they Hod only from dis- 
honour, hut met danger face to face ” arc llio equivalent of r« filv 
ai(r\(i6v ToO Xuyov fipvyoVf rd d* ipyov ry aM/iiaTi vnijitiifap. Hoi'C, 118 
it 8<.‘em8 to US, nf od^an is inadequatoly rendered hy “ face to 
face.’’ In Greek plirase, nf autnan vni^nvav is much more than 
“met m the body”; it is, strictly, “endured with tho 
life ” — e.o. at tho cost of life. The whole passogo, Kni iv aiftt^ 
— dTTTjXXdyr/ffar might ho rendered thus : — ‘‘ And, when tho danger 
came, assured that to strike and sufier was better than to yield 
and bo sjmrcd, they shielded their memories from shame by bfand- 
ing the ordeal with their lives ; and in an instant, at the supremo 
moment of their fortune, passed from the place, not of their fear, 
but of their fame.” 

As an aid to the reading of Thucydides, whether as a history or 
as a book, Mr. Crawley’s translation is valuable. Both in division 
and in diction it is cAcellent. It does not, however, reach tho 
standard which modern scholarship exacts hefore tho English 
translation of such ,'in author can bo prtjnounccd consummato and 
final. It betrays a want of that special find laborious training 
sometimes, though oddly, called “ pure ” scholarship, which IVlr. 
Crawley' in his vigorous satire, “ Horse and loot,” lias confessed 
to be unsatisfying to ;i modern Byron, but which is necessary for a 
translator of Thucydides. 


MAN AND BEAST.* 


I T is a pleasant and popular kind of book-making to compile 
amtjsiiig anecdotes of the habits of animals. Where these 
ore ordinary examples of tho ways of a class or species, they may 
havo a scientific value as illustmtions of natural history. The 
exceptional behavicuir, too, of individual creatures on particular 
occasions may prove worth our attention. But a more strict 
oxaminaiiou seems to be required for instances of the latter kind. 
They are not, like tho former, alleged to have got tho confirmation 
of invariable results observed under the like circumstances. All 
that con bo said is that such things have frequently been related 
by credible witnesses. Tho rare and suqirising character of 
social exhibitions of sagacity or apparent moral sensibility in 
animals is confessed by tho nairalotB. An air of the ninrvollou.s, 
sometimes oven of the miraculous, aflects the general apprehension 
of these iutcroating facts. This atmosphere of wonder presently 
stimulates tho gratified mind to a vcr}» agreeable exercise of free 
thought. It may unconsciously permit itself to relax its vigilant 
scrutiny of accounts received, if not to magnify and colour, hy 
the illusory optics of imagination, stories often repeated. 

The discovery that there is much cleverness in our dumb com- 
panions, luid that they are liighly capable of social affections, 
must bo woloomo to good-natured peiwns. But it remains os yet 
a subject of continual wonder, ^low the emotion of Wimdoring 
is apt, in the most honest and simple mind.<<, to engender mythical 
conceptions. There is a great insK of self-deception in crediting, 
and of undosigned exaggeration in rehvting, singular proofs of tho 
mental endowments of our favourite animals. The partiality of 
ownership and guardianship is likely to infiuonce their masters, 
and still more their mistresses, in observing, interpreting, and re- 
membering thoir acts. TTiis patronage of beloved dependents 
among inferior species baa the same eli'ect as parental tenderness. 
A fond mother’s joyous recital of tho precocious feats of her infant 
may not uncharitably be taken with a certain reserve. We listen 
next to the niaiden lady who tolls us something emially remarkable 
of her toy terrier or the demure and graceful Tabby on lier velvet 
cushion. This lady also believes what she says, and her ialo is 
but a slight unintentional improvement of tho facE But wo do Jiot 
hasten to eucumber the studies of the zoologist and the compara- 
tive psychologist with i-ecords of this description. With a stmti- 
mental or fanciful predilection, however, for a certain theoiy of 
animal life, one might be disposed to put them forward as con- 
tributions to science and philosophy. But then one would not 
gain tho ci'edit of being a philosopher or a truly scientific man. 

Mr. J. G. Wood is a professed admirer of Hcicjice Gwiijh 
That publication has its modest merits and its uses of in- 
struction and of entertainment Take a large quantity of the sort 
of anecdotal lore which it contains, mixed with houw^hold gossip 
of many private families concerning their pets in parlour and 
kiUthen, in fiunayard, kennel^ and stable. Add to this natural 
history gossip a very small dose of philosophy gossip, and a little 
dash of theology gossip. Let thesa^ngrodients be just thrown 
together, but not stirred to mingle, and still leas to be compounded, 
by any nigumentativo working. They may flll a couple of volumes, 
in which two chapters, the first and the last, present the mere 
forms of discussion, while gossiping anoedoto makes im all the rest. 
This (jotoipilatioa wifi suit tho taste of many readers, But we cannot 
allow it to pass for a treatiM upon the immortality of the soul in 
the lower animals. For this is a grave and diiEcidt question, to 
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say tho Imt of it. Souioof the most powcrfiil thinkera have barely 
touched it, with a reverential feeling of resoivo. Th^y have re* 
gardod it, filially, as one that can hardly be answered, and one 
that wo are not concerned to answer. Bishop Butler undertakes 
to ahow that there is a very cunsidornhle degree of probabUity in 
tiu) idea of a futures life for uumkitid. HU views of the “ Uving 
agent” within the body may b<» objocU<l to, he remaiks, as equally 
applicable to bi’ulo animals. To such an obj'setion ho would reply 
that wo do not know whelhor a future life may not be in tlio order 
of naluin for them also. If it b« bo, they may or may not be 
(:a.pjihio of developing, in that higher state, the powers of mtioaal 
and inoVul dctbriuiiiutioj). Hutler does not think fit to 
tnlio either rido of the question, but liis inclination to the alfirma- 
tive may be prosmoed from its lx?:iring on his proper line of wgUT- 
riicut. If no substoulirtl reasoning in favour of tho Lmmortality of 
brutes could 1:)0 found by Butler, it was haiilly to bo expected from 
Mr. Wood. All he enn produce for it, alter an examination of 
texts in Die Biblo showing that Scripture does not expressly deny 
it, is set forth in one senlenct*. “ I am convinced,” he says, “ that 
any creature which is c!n])ablo of suflering has in that very capacity 
its passport to the eternal life for which its sufierings are but a 
preparation.” This is but a sentiment, which can only derive the 
forco of an urgiinumt fnmi tho aBStimplion, ebowhere set forth, 
that “Divine justice ” cannot be vindic.atod without compensation 
lii'reaftor for bodily pains endured in this world. We do not care 
to scrutinize the Bimndnep'^, either upon ethical or theological 
grounds, of such a passionate opinion witli regard to such a- 
niatter. It has boon noticed only i*6 a sample of the quality of 
Mr. Woods substitute for solid philosophical thought in support 
of a vast prowsilioii. XV iliulness in “ claiming ” tlmt the laws of 
the universo DO conformed to our own “ ideas of right and wrong ” 
is not the U'luper oi* a candid searcher for truth. Mr. Wood, in* 
deiid, would seem to have peculiar sources of information both coni- 
cerning the action of spirit upon matter liero, and conceraing tho 
arrangements of the “ spiritual world.” lie is enabled to assert 
that all tlie difibrent species, as well ns the individual living crea- 
tures, will havo a continued existence hcrcatler. “ Man will be 
i man, and beast will I30 bt‘ast, and insect will lio insect, in tho next 
world as in this.” Wo do not blame tho indulgence in a 
romantic fantaay so congenial to the naturalist’s favourite pursuits. 
But when tht^ naturalist conics forw'ard as a supematurahst it is 
time to warn him against mistaking his vocation. 

For Mr. Wood, to tho regret and dismay, wc should think, of many 
readers who have hitherto been entertained by his natural-history 
gossip, now appears to ho a believer in ghosts. He inserts at the end 
of his second voliimo the story of a lady ho Icnows who saw lb© ghost 
of an ugly old woman that had haiigerl herself in a French chateau. 
The ghost, a hideous little hag with a glare of fiendish wickedness 
in her oyea, was silting in a high- backed armchair by the fireside. 
The lady’s cat lirst saw this a])pirilion, and then tho lady herself 
saw it. Mr. Wood believoB this story, because ho has read in 
Scripture that Ikmlam's ass saw the angel before Baalam did. 
Further, ho takes it as a poof that tho lower animals possess 
“ spirit” because they are capiihl© of “spiritual as well as mati^riaf 
vision.” This instance accjordiugly becomtw the crowning example 
in proof of his contention for the immortality of the lower animall». 

Now w© like Mr. Wood as a pleasant storyteller in bis own 
department of study and observation. These two now volumes 
of his are filled for tho most part with anecdote® whicli are 
very ©utertiiining. Some of tho facts rohited occurred within 
his personal obsi^rvatibn. But a greater number wore communi- 
cated to him by friends or people of his acquaintance. !Hany of 
the.HO stories are such ns we can havo no hesitation in bedieving, 
and such as wo have read or liwii*d before. They are quite suffi- 
cient to prove, if anybcxly doubts it, that tho lower animals possewi 
faculties of understanding, though not tho supremo faculty of 
reason j and that they are cepble of tho social atFections, and ()f 
moral culture through love of approbation and self-esteom. Wo 
should bo willing iMiough to grant equal noceptiince to soino other 
anecdotes in Mr. Wood’s collection, which would indicate the pr/s- 
sflssioti by animals of superior mental faculties. But how are avo 
to got on with him as a storyteller if W insists upon telling ns a 
ghost stoiy ? As a gentleman wlu) has stmlied natural Listoiy aaid 
is accustomed to take notice of various kinds of RTiiinals, ho might 
bt) deemed an excolleno judg« of tho probability of any stories 
about them. One would bo glad to rely upon Mi\ Wood s discre- 
tion as a compiler of facts in tho familiar department of his many 
previous works. But when oiico he has committed himself to a 
ghost stoiT, the confide nee of a reader is likely to bo shaken. A 
dog story, a cat story, or a bird story, which one might otherwisw 
enjoy with unquestioning faith, is thereby overcast with a shadow 
of doubt. 

There is the story, for instance, of TjadyK.’s cat Tiny, whbseeenst. 
of the dignity of the family to which she belonged wo® shown in a 
practical manner. She was scandalized 1 :^ remarking an empty 
di»h on the breakCftst-table. So she jumped out of tho window 
and fetched & lobster irom the table laid in a neighbour’s house*. 
It must be rather difiicult for a cat to carry a lobster, but that is 
the least of the wonder. Tiny had no intention of stealing thu 
neighbour’s victuals. The lobster wot only borrovred for a panto- 
mimic lessor to her human friends; She just held it in their sight 
over the empty dish, to show her opinion that they ought to havo 
provided a lobster of their own to put there, llaving per- 
lormed •this instructive action, Tiny instantly carried the loliter 
back to the neighbour’s breakfast-parlour, and replaced it on 
the table exactly where she had found it. Now, if Lady 
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cat really did all this, from the motive imputed to her 
by Mr. Vfcod, her mind performed a very complex process 
of ratiocination A child several years old would not go much 
fpther in aostaihed combination of thoughts aiid purposes. This 
httle animal, it seems, imderstood that the articles she found 
in one houM were the lawful property of one person, but that those 
which lay in the next house belonged to another person. She 
understood the distinction between borrowing an articlo for a tem- 
porary use and taking it with entire appropriation. Her powers 
of abstraction and generalization had mastered the logical diller- 
ence between the idea of a lobster in general, which was what 
she meant to suggest as the thing to be procured, and that of tha 
particular lobster, which she so carefully restored to its owners. 
And she deliberately planned this series of consistent performonccs 
in order to remind Lady IC.’s household of their rospoctahility. and 
of their right to as good a brenkfast as the people next door pre- 
pared for themselves. A cat which could iimigino anti execnl^? 
such a design might woll, for aught wo know, he as capable of 
ffoing to Heaven as any Christian. Jhit, without impeachiug either 
Mr. Wood’s or Lady 15 . s veracity, wo doubt their account of tlie 
facts. Supposing tlint Lady actually saw the cat on tor her 
parlour with the borrowed lobster, and make a display of it on the 
table, over the empty dish. The c/it ])i est>utlv nl’terwartls takes it 
away, jumping again out of window. The lobster is found, a few 
minutes later, upon thu table where it ouglit to Ijo, in the neigli- 
Iwur’s house. But wns there a strict inrjuiry lio>v it cainu there ? 
Is it quite certain that Iho cat did not drop the or that a 

servant did not lake it from her, and that it was not replaced, as 
it naturally and properly would be, by hiumiri liands? In that 
case, all we coula say of it would bo ilifit a cat stole a lob>ler, 
and wa.H compelled to part w'ith it. The omission or Hccidental 
defect of some links in tho cluiln of obiter valions will completely 
alter the probable explanation of these stories. 

It behoved the editor of such anec<lotes, wlien they w'cre to lui 
adduced for evidence in a serious philosophical argument^ to exer- 
cise a judicial scrutiny of their miiiut^'st details. Mr. Wood has 
not, BO far as we can bco, attempted to do his duty in thi.s respect. 
Tho mood in which lie affects to interpret natur<^,ihrougliout tli(‘so 
trifling volumes, is that of humorous conjecture. Our readers 
might cosily bo amused at a cheap rate by qm ting eome more 
examples oi* his collection. For the mere purpo‘o of amusement 
his book w'ill do very well. I\lany tilings of the f ime kind have 
appeared i and Mr. W. 11 . 0 . Kingston’s /SYorovi of the Hayaribj of 
AnxinaU^ with pictures by Mr. Harrison Weir, is a selection to 
plonso and to cuify children. 

Hut the limitation of mental capacities in our not articulately 
speaking fellow-creatures has always bemi apparent to tho com- 
monest observation. That they have understumling, as well as 
instinct, is no recent discovery. Aristotle compared tho mind of 
a brute to that of a man in earliest infancy. It is remarked by 
Sir Benjamin Brodie that in the humbler mental operations of tho 
animal may ho traced tho rudiments of those faculties which nre 
more completely developed in the liuman intelligence. The ob- 
servation of Locke, that in brutes the faculties of comparing and 
combining ideas arc conlined to Bonsiblo circumstances of the 
objects,” not extending to abstract conceptions, is plausible enougli. 
What is the organic peculiarity that causes this deliciency of 
mental power, we cannot indeed say •, but a similar condition may 
be detected in the human mind aflhcled witli idiocy. It might bo 
worth while also to comparo this permanent deprivation, or ibis 
lack by nature of tho faculty of abstraction, with its temporary 
suspension in tho mind of a dreamer, or in that of a drunken 
man. In tliose cases, us we all know, the lower function.^ of the 
understanding may be extremely active ; tho somnambulist, for 
example, may converse, compose, and calculate witli regard to 
objects or symbols made previously familiar by his former percep- 
tions. But tho mind has for a time lost hold of tho generaliza- 
tions to which, in the alert self-possession of its full waking 
power, all phenomenal ideas would be refeiTed. It is probable 
that the imperfooLly developed intellect of tho lower animals may 
rest nearly at this stage. By tho associations of sensible ideas 
they acquire a faculty of empirical reasoning ; and tho domesticated 
animal, being an aiiectionate creature, with strong emotions of 
love, pride, and shame, gets a customary conscience from tho ap- 
proving or rebuking voiexj of his master. Tlio understanding is 
vastly improved by making tho animal in course of training 
acquainted with words or signs of whatever purport. Indeed no 
bruto could ever invent any kind of symbol for an idea in its own 
mind, but it can apprehend the symbol when taught. This is a 
help to more complex combinations of ideas. Without express 
tei^hing, and even in the wild state apart from superior example, 
animals can learn to adapt their conduct to varying relatioD.s, and 
to perceive methods of obvious expediency. All this, however, 
difiers most essentially from the rational apprehension of principles, 
of causes, or of ultimate ends, which belongs to mankind alone, and 
which is the ground of moral responsibility. There is no real 
foundation, therefore, so for as our knowledge extends, for apply- 
ing to brutes the ordinary argument in favour of a future i4tn- 
butive existence. But we do not know what latent powers bf 
mind may belong to these creatures that nourish a blind life 
within the brai^ 


TUB AUSTRIAN OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR 
OF 1859.— PART II.* 

B aron KUHN, who has lately had to yield his post to the 
reactionary military party, held ofUce at Vienna long enough 
at least for one purpose— tho setting forth clearly his own share 
and that of his former chief, Oenoral Gyulai, in the great cam- 
paign which, wrested Lombardy for ever from Austria, and made 
Italy, if not the free country ^<froni the Alps to tho Adriatic” 
which Napoleon hod promised to create, at least something much 
more than tho geographical expression which she had for centuries 
been. Wo noticed his first volume on its appearance, and took 
occasion to show how thorotighly the work of the new Historical 
Section of tho Austrian Ilenihjuarter Staii‘ had been done, and how 
completely the influence of tho War Minister had triiunphed 
over tho hero litary reticence that makes tho despair of the student 
of many of the fonner wars between Franco and Austria. Not only 
are [the miliUiry luovoments on either side chronicled with an 
oxaetiioss which defies hostile criticism, hut tho whole diplomacy 
of that curious enoch is laid hare, when Frussia, hardly yet ac- 
luiowledgcd Ibr tno first-class Bower sho had long claimed to be, 
was divided between jealousy of Francis Josoph and fear of hia 
ftdverfinry. 

Few volumes have ever dealt with a subject so effectually as 
lluit which wo then reviewed. It traced the war from its origin 
down to the groat bat tie of'^ragenln, which for the time restored its 
old military nmowu to the name of Napoleon to an extent that mniiy 
of our younger readers are hardly nwaro of. The one point that 
nunains undiscovered in the history of that victory is to whoso 
hap|)y inspiration it was duo that tho French Emperor threw his 
army over the. Ticino by a wide flank movement as bold 
nnd*^ w’eil conceived as his great uncle’s brilliant stroke of 
B'frategy against tho some Austria-us on tho Dannbo fifty years be- 
fon'. 'No])udy nowadays credits Napoleon III. or his Chief of 
Stair, the worthy but very commonplace Marshal VailLint, with this 
ins}»iiYition. It has never beeji claimed by any one for MacMulioii, 
though his corps chanced to bear the brunt of its execution and ho 
took liis title from its success. Possibly the secret may have dieil 
with Mni’shal Niel, who was too I03 ala servant of the Second Em- 
pire to have desired to .strip hi.s master of the glory of an iichiev(*- 
lueiit which for long made men count him one of the best .soldiers 
of l)is ago. At any rate Iho former Austrian volume, at all othiu' 
poinhs so satisfactory, threw no light on this compaml ively porson.al 
question. But it illustrated from tii'st to last the incoini[)eleiico of 
iho Austrian Government to deal with the terrible problem which 
the growth of national as]urations in Italy, and the ambition of 
Franco to i.ake the leadei’ship afresh in Europe, liad brought it llico 
j to face with. U showed, loo, with a clearness that proved Baron 
Kuhn to bo quite free from that leaning to Berlin of which some 
of his late colleagues have been accused, how that ambirion w^as 
llivoure«l from lirst to lust by the half-h(*artednp.s8 of Prussia in the 
cause of Germany j a lialf-hearteduoas so apparent that it forced tho 
usually biickwarrl and timid niiuor States to summon her to tho 
action on whicli she entered, when thus forced to it, too late for any 
u.seful purpose in an’t'sting tho triumph of the Gaul. And, above 
all, it made clear the fact that, from ♦he fimt, the old general at 
w'luwe riglit Land Colonel Kuhn stood in Italy took a pniclicjil 
view of tlio coming contest, foresaw clearly that the French would 
throw" the w’eight of their assault on Austria on tho Italian side, 
where their reception would be cordial, and tho ullianco popular 
throughout Europe, and vainly urged upon his blinded 
j superiors at Vienna tho necessity for giving him the means 
of meeting the coming shock by diverting to Lombardy 
the masses of troops witli which they were preparing to meet in- 
vasion by the Rhine and Danube; wliero tho first shot would 
certainly have roused all Germany against Napoleon, a result 
which that monarch had quite sagacity enough to avoid. 

Tho volume now published, which was completed just before 
Baron Kuhn left his post at Vienna, takes up tho story of the war on 
tho evening of tho great confused struggle round Magenta, when a 
full half of iho French army was unaware of its victory, and more 
than lialf tho Austrian unconscious of its defeat, and carries it 
down to tho 20th June, when Gyulai’s retreating force halted be- 
hind tho Mincio to come into lino with the so-called Firet Army— a 
more recently formed command, under General Wimpffen, which 
had been brought up to support it. It will be remembered that, 
long before the campaijjn began, Gyulai had pointed out in the 
plainest terms tho insuihcicncy of the force allotted to him for tho 
double -purpose of holding Italy, notoriously ready to rise against 
hifl uuister, and meeting iho F reach attack which ho had ^ood reason 
to fear. The answer to this had been the detachment duect to him 
of certain reinforcements— part of these being despatched so lato 
that they wore actually within a few iniJe.s of Magenta without 
being able to share in "the battle— and the creation of a new army 
in his roar to hold Venutia and watch the Adriatic coast. Viewed 
by the light of Kuhn’s elaborate narrative, the history of the six- 
teen days covered by this volume, which breaks off at the meeting 
of those two forces, tho best of which was defeated at Solferino, 
may be told briefly as follows. 

Gyulai retreatea riowly from the Ticino, followed more slowly 
still by the French, who were too much exhausted by their suc- 
cessful struggle for the passage of that stream to attempt to press 
his raarguard. MDan, on hearing of the Austnan defeat, 
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diowed such symptoms of immediate insurrection that no attempt 
ms made by her late masterB to hold heri and Machl^on's 
Corps marched thjrouj^h the streets of the rejoicing city in triiunph 
on tne 7th of Juno^ three days after the victoiy to which h© had so 
largely contributed. But by this time the Austrians had recoveied 
heart. Their leaders knew that it was not their own fault that tho 
right-wing under 01am Gallas, wliich was crushed at Magenta, 
whilst the centre and left held their own, had been deprived by 
malarrangenients at Vienna of part of tlie succour destined for it, 
which imght have enabled it to hold its ground. The whole 
army hod had its spirits raised by the news that General Urhans 
flying di-vision, detached far northward in chnse of the bcuiton 
Oaribaldians near tho Lago Maggiore, and so abandoned and 
thought to be cut off beyond the Ticino, had skilfully extrientcd 
itself from its peril by a rapid flank march round the advancing 
enemy. Best of all^ tne young Emperor, now arrived at Verona to 
take personal direction in Italy, had plainly not lost heart at the 
first defeat; for orders wore telegraphed from his headquarters 
■which, while permitting General Qvulai at his own discretion to 
abandon all Lombardy up to the Adda, and withdraw his troops 
behind the river, enjoined on him “to leave nothiug untried that 
could retrieve affairs at once, and to profit by any favourable 
chance that presented itself.” 

Such a chance there appeared to his Chief of Staff* to 
exist now, when the French and Sardinians, couiing out of tho j 
inaction which at first followed on tiieir victoiy, were 
prcssjng rather loosely forward in piirHuit of what seemed to them 
a hopelessly beaten adversary. Cavalry officers with the Austrian 
rearguard made theii* general sitiinlion known, Laron Edolshoim, 
the present head of tlmt arm in Austria, distinguishing himself 
here especially by tho vigilance with which he patrolled along the 
flauk.s of the French columns, parts of which were alrf'ady advancing 
towards Melegnano, tlie key-point of the country btitweeu Lodi and 
Milan, -whilst the rear of their army had not yet reached the latter 
city. Their general direction eiwtward, in fact, kept them wither 
to tho north of the line on which tho Ausirians were retreating ; 
and hence Baron Kuhn conceived the bold schenio of turning his 
army suddenly back on its traces, and pushing vigorously to tho 
north- west — a movoinont which, if successful, would break in upon 
the French line in flank before Napoleon could form a fw'sh front 
to meet it. It would repeat, in fac.t, the strategy of Schornhoret s 
which brought tho allie.s to Lut7.( j on the flank of tho great Napo- 
leon in 1813 so unexpectedly that hia triumphaut advance across 
the Saxon plains would have been turned into a defeat had it been 
an owlinary tactician who w'^os thus surprised. On tho 8th of June | 
the orders were all prepared, arrangements made for sending all 
spare kiggage behind tlie Adda for safety, aud the scheme fully 
approved by (Jyulai, who with Ida own hand added m jue 
fimsliing touches to llie instriicliona about to be dcqmlched to 
the corps. 

Tho care -with which tho part of (his volume is olalx)nilcd wddeh 
contains the details of a project never realized provi^s that Kiilin, 
when in high office) many year.s after, did not ri'jient tho advice ho 
had given to break with tlio old AuHtrian Iriulilion.s, and chango a 
disheartening retreat into a suddo]i and bold advance u|K>n the 
pursuer. Without knowing c.vuclly how far he may be by nature 
over-sanguine it is diilicult to judge wliat w«mv the real prc.-^pects 
of euccesfl, BO largely must they have depond(’d on the trust- 
worthim'.MS of his troops. But throughout life tho ex-Miuislcr 
for War has been fated to seo his Ixildly di'wigued projects 
Hhatlore<l against tho oUstiimcy of other soldiers who cling clo.'soly 
to tradition. So it was in this particular instance. Baron Hess, 
tho Austrian Qiiartermastcr-Genoml, whoso intermeddling is 
charged \vith a great part of tho Magenta catastrophe, had re- 
turned to Gyulars headquarters, which he bad left just at the 
time of that battle. Ilesa had been in many re.spects tho right- 
^nd of Badetsky, long tho Wellington of tho Austrian army, and 
enjoyed that sort of consideration at this time which was the lot 
of li^rd Kaglan among ourwdves after Wellington’s death. No 
one veuiurofl to gain.sny his deliberate opinion, which indeed w'ould 
probably have been supported had ho appealed by telegram to 
Vorotia. And, to liis cautious view, the lurni ug Wk a defeated 
army to attempt a counter-stroke, how'ever w ell ihn i.sed, on a 
pursuer believoa to be superior in numbers and in better heart, 
would have boon inexcusable rashness, llo condomned Kuhn’s 
»plau as soon as it was communicated to him, and Gyulai, though 
nominallj^free to act under the Emperors express* instructions, 
did not venture to dispute his flat. The idea of advance was 
therefore at once absndoued, and prejmrations made for continuing 
the retreat across tlie Adda. 

Tlus retreat was to be, os before, cool and methodical. Such a 
movement implies well-posted rearguards in strong positions, and 
these ard liable to he sacrificed if the pursuers prove emngetic. 
Such wag just tho cose in this instance. Napoleon hod raoanwliile 
found out that the Austrians yere apparently uuittmg Lombardy, 
and naturally resolved to push them. To do this it vvas necessary 
to possess himself of Melo^no, already indicated as the most im- 
portant pointy strategically of the slip of ground between the two 
armies; and on the, night of the yth June, before Hess had 
intemi^ to stay Gyulai in his intended movement of attack, 
Marshal Baraguey dliilliers had MacMahon'a Corps added to his 
own oonunand, with orders to attack and cany the position held 
there by the Austrian reaxguardi This eoniiat^ of Koden's and 
Bo^s brigades of Benedeke Corps, wifik two batteries, and a few 
eqaadrons of hussars. General Ber^, who oommraded, was made 
aware by l^oedek of the importance of the poeition| which would 


have been hardly less essential for the safeguard of the ad.vanee 
than for covering tlie retreat of the army ; and when the Aock 
fell on him late \n the afternoon of the 8th, he withstood it with a 
tenacity which did himself and his division infinite honour. The 
fight that followed was the severest in this brief but bloody cam- 
pfign. The French had to bring into action tho greater 
pai't of the 36,000 men of whom Marshal Baragnoy disposed; 
and the 8,000 Austrians who held . the little town did not 
yield it -without tho loss r)f nearly fifU^en hundred of their number. 
But the general who exposes a smell force to he crushed by his 
onemv’s superior mimKu-s suffers the moral disadvantage of a 
genuine defeat; and tho action of Melegnano, following so close on 
that of Magenta, with the retreat continued, and no counlor-blow 
to put afpiiufit it, gave the French an advantage which no doubt 
told to the end of the campaign. Disheartened and weary, thongh 
not further moleated—the stout resimtaiice of Benedek’s troops had 
done at least that much for them — the Austrians fell hack oehind 
the Adda, and theuco over the Mincio, where their Emperor for- 
mally assiuucd the charge of the Second Army, as he had already 
done of tlie first, uyulai's command was soon after taken 
altogether from him, and he passed into history to he credited 
with all tho misfortimes that ojwned the campaign. IJo might 
liave been so for generations, instead of years, had not his Chief 
of Staff* lived to climb the heights of po-wer, and unlock the 
doors of tho Stale cabinets which held the chief secrets of tho 
war. He has shown from pi-oof irrcfmgahle that all tho foresight, 
readiness, and prudence in Austria at tho crisis of 1857 wore om- 
hodied in heroic! genoml; all the mshiioss, imbecility, aud tardi- 
ness displayed were duo to that secret governinont — half family 
cuiiieni, half iiiitocmcy — which has so oft'-nj Jiagged her into tho 
mho of defeat aud btniijliuliou. 


OLD MYDDELTON’S JfOXEY.* 

rPHE monotony of mod(‘rn life has been a frequent source of 
X complaint among tboso who live it. For tho real subject of 
coni}daiui there is no doubt some reason. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the name applied to that subject is a correct one. There is 
in truth a good deal more of varu'tv in these days of constant im- 
provement and invention than tlu*ve vras in the days before them, 
when both invention and improvement were slow, and by no means 
aUvn} B sure. One would IhinK that the increased variety'^ and power 
of liVe -should give increased power and variety to tnoso perm>UB 
whose biminess or pleasure it is to describe life wnether in tho form 
of fact or of fiction. This, however, docs not appear to be the 
case. The fact is that it is not the monotonous nature of modern 
life which ought to bean object of reprobation, but the tendency of 
modern, as of nneieut, people to be monotonous. There is a 
-^vonde^ful inclination in human beings to follow sheep-like throujili 
tho gap which chance or skill or a raro cornbiuatiou of both has 
led one among tliein to make. The vitality of this inclination is 
remarkable. It would not imreasonable to hope that where lljo 
number of grooves in which it is poesiblo t*) run is amplified, tbe 
running powers shduld learn to find the, right grooves, Gr, to use 
a simile tvhich is not the >vors0 for being w^ell worn, »>ne might 
expect tliat among a largo number of holes the square and rom^d 
p(ya might more often discover their appropriate plucee. 

Such hopes and cxpectatioDS are matter for distippoiuimcut 
to many men of many kinds. To no one perhaps arc they 
the oociision of more frequent discomfituro than to him who 
reviews novels. From him a complaint of the monotony of that 
part of life with which he lias to deal may come wdth some justice. 
If the thing accorded in any way with its name, a novel ought to 
convey to the -world something new, whether in idea or in fornu 
To combine originality of thought and expression is 9. rift whit h 
but few writere possess ; for tho most part ono is avoII content 
to find novelty of any kind in the romances of the present day. 
Unfortunately it is only in a few hiqipy exceptions tJint 
tho name novel accords in any sens© with tho tning which 
it •signifies. Book after book appears in regular routiins 
with Iho same old faults of loo’<o construction, looser grammar, 
and characters ill conceived or not conceived at all. It is 
true that on© does occasionally com© upon some startling 
novelties in the way of grammarl but that is a kind of novelty 
-which is hardly desirable. That so large a number of inferior 
books should bo written in such an uncemsingand invariable routine 
is probably due in part to that monotonous tendency of human 
nature which has been referred to. Formerly there were but one 
or tw 0 writere of fiction who could st-cure n hearmg fpr them- 
selves. The reason of this wras probably to bo found in tho fact 
that they were tho only writers worthy of attention. Tbe np- 

n ranee of tho monthly number of one of their productions -was 
cod for with some anxiety, and the number when it appeared 
w^as perused with some care. Nowadays we. have changed 
that. Innumerable novels appear from, Veek to week and from 
month to month. No one wants the courage or the presumption 
to enter the lisisirith the masters of the ]^n. There are c<juntIeeA 
Richmonds in the field, and every one of them can rely upon enjoy- 
ing some share of the j^pular attention. Tbe wonder is that when 
everybody writes there should be anybody left to read. On© 
cannot suppose that there is more spare time in tho world now 
than theie formerly was. It may bo ojily that it is worse em- 

• Old Mvddeltoi^t Mnntu, By Mary fTerll I lay, Author of « Victw sUd 
Vsnqulcb^*' 4c. 3 vtiii London ; & Hiocktit. 1874 . 
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ployed. Whether those ■who produet* inferior noveh ov those who 
conaumo them mahe the more unprofitable use of tlieir lioura is an 
opotf question. 

There are many hovels which nnMittorly worthV*^^; and unworthy 
of attention. These one may accept as" merely inst.meesi of the 
dopmved stupidity of human nainro, of tlio plici'p-liKe idea that 
whero one has made u way there oiIkts muat follow. It is mom 
diahoartenin^ to find indioatioin i»f talent wliieh is inijuiM'd or 
wasted, of euerp^ii-g whieli patienee luipht have dlvocUMl to a irood 
end Iiuiried away and scattered by the impidiiosity wliieh cannot 
or will not learn. There firo many luanuracturta'i of lid ion who, 
if they could but be brought to see Unit there is no royal rond to 
the art of writinij any more than to any other art, miuht pn diuv 
at least good aiorago work, if iiuthhig higher than that. 'I'lu* 
axiom that n man must loam before lie cnii learli has looir 1) cii 
accepted as applying to every otlicr art or liandicrjifl in the wf.iid. 
Perhaps in time its truth will be found to e\leud nlsn 1<* tiu* art 
of fiction. Meanw’hile inatrineo after insv-ince of the deplorahle 
consequences resulting from the absenco of an\ aueh axiom comes 
before one s eyes. 

A foruiftr book which wii.s given to the w’orld by tlie writer of 
Old MyddcltorCs Monvy was full of faults, but yet coutaiued hints 
that its author could do heller thing.<s if she tried. When noticing 
her first work, wo cxnn‘.sst‘d a ho}JO that ?ho might at n future 
date improve upon wnat she thou produced. It cannot be h.'>id 
that her present porfornmiico has justilic^l tbe indulLrenco of sueli 
a hope. The aanio faults which existed in Vidor a VanquisJird 
exist also in tho writer’.s present w'orlf, nnd there i.i no now merit 
to counlorbalanco them. Old ^l \ddcltoifs money i.s a vast siim of 
money left by a miserly old man in the hands of liis si.ster to dis- 
tribute among her relations ns slio thinks fit. Tliis money had 
been left in the old man’s first will to his ncj)h(‘w (Jahrid, hut 
that will was revoked hy the miclo after a quarrel bt‘lvw*cii tlu* 
two, and on the same night the uncle was, as it was generally 
supposeil, murdered by the nephew in an attempt to make nw'ay 
with tho second will. Tho manner in whieli the story of this 
murder is told is singular enough. It lbrm.s tho subject of con- 
versiition at a dinner whero the Trent family, who count upon 
inheriting the greater part of old Mydddton’s monev,ure eutev- 
tnining a romantic stranger named Hoyden Keith, lie is one of 
those romarkahlo persons who p«ifl=es.s grave, handsome faces with 
sweet smiles, whose “tall, well-built fiaur<‘S, the-ugh full of 
strength and activity, are yet capable of an ease iml stillness 
almost (why almost ?) remarkable,’' whose iitm wdU are iuatche<l 
only by their tender hearts, and who are soldoin i'i*.-t with out of 
tho pages of a novel. Tho only other guest present is Honor 
Craven, a poor cousin to whom the Trents are patroiii/angl y kind, 
OBpecially Captain ITorvey Trent, who graciously undertakes to 
teach her good manners. Here is u sjiecimen of tlie bt'ba\iour of 
this family of people whose iiiMuiiers are supposed to rcsemhl«‘ 
those of ordinary lailies nnd gentlemen. It may lie remembered 
that their converaalion takes place bel'ore a jruegt who is all but ii 
stranger. Captain Horvev Trent hns ollerecl one of hi.s arms down 
the stairs to Honor Craven, tho otlier to his coirsin and su))]M»'<i‘d 
fiancee Theodora Trent. The latter has taken, the former iviubod, 
his arm : — 

“ My Tipphew offiTwl you In's mm, lloiuir," romiirkod ^Irs. Tivnt, .‘is slu* 
inntionc'il the girl to tho wdilaiy scat her lett hand ; “you .>5hould have 
taken it, luy dear.” 

** Should T?” queationed Honor. “You will W tired piv'^enllv of 
tolling nio what I nhoiild do or leave undoTio ; won’t yon, Mrs. Trout ? *’ 

Not if yon try to learn,” was tlw henign.mt reply. “ Thondora ;md 1 
will be patient with }ou to tho end, .and tlaplnin Itorv'oy really anxiuu«* 
to tee you study appenratiees. His eye, ol* ooiiriM*, is olfeiuh-.d hy uwkwaid- 
ncm, but 0 therwij<e he is, T’ni sure, pleased to ^ee you nlwa».” 

“Hervey,” tho girl fi.aid, turning lier oye.s fully upon her eou^n, .as he 
took his seat at the iliot of the table, “ when shall I eeiise to ollend yuur eye, 
ao that that delightful time may come when yon will be pleased to sec me 
alwi^'A ? " 

“I am pleased to see you now,’* rcm.arkcd ITeix’cy, with lazy palrtmage ; 

I was saying to Thco, only this morning, that yonr manners wero very 
much improved.” 

Thiaia eingular enough, and it is a little strange that Miss Trent, 
who starts by »tmug that the subject of old Alyddeltou’a murder 
ia one so detestable as never to he mentioned among them, should 
presently tell the story at great length. ( )ne incident in thi.s story 
IS however so Tory strange tis to deserve particular notice : — 

“ Honor, do not intcmipt me again,” said Thoo<lora, once more taking up 
the thread which it plciwed her to fancy tluit Honor had broken. “Well, 
Mr. Keith, once Gabriel and old Mr. Myddelton had a quarrel, and it ended 
in Gabriel’s either being tnmed out of tlie hou.se, or voluntarily leaving it. 
A inesHagc was sent at tmee to summon Mr. MytldcUon’s lawyer — the timi 
in KJnbury was Carter and Haugbton in those days ; now Mr. Haugiiton (I 
teld yon he waa one of old Myddelton’s relations and Honor’s guardian) h.ns 
tho whole business. Well, Mr. Carter came, ami Mr. Myddeiten made hU 
will, leaving his property, os I told you, to his sister. Lady Lawrence, to be, 
by her, bequeathed among his conneadons. The Inwj'er was at Abbotsmoor 
Bawrly all nay, and when he left the house at last, he met Gabriel returning 
tait. They stopped a little time talking, imd Mr. Carter, being a silly, 
dtatty old gontloman, told Gabriel of the will he hod just loft in his client’s 
gecr&iro, and which would leave him pentiiless instead of a millionaire ; 
iftUttg a word of advice to him to tiy to regain his Ad position before it 

WAitS>lita.” 

The race of lat^era has been much calumniated in novel.8 and 
noT^to botii before and since the Attorney Case of Miss Edge- 
vrotih'B MmpU Su$an, Thev have been held up as the types 
dt most abandoned criminality combined with the most 
lieaohetDiis euniiii^. But never Jma a more horrihfe picture 
of their deptavilgr bott immtad thaa ia here suggested rather 


than rouveY*Hl. In the case of tho vilest of cither noVel 
lawyers it Ims alwov.s l)een fluppo.se<l that they were worthy of 
being culnisted with their clients’ accrete, unless It were parti- 
ciilarly to their ativantMgc; to betray tlwir knowledge. Here,1how- 
©ver, H ail cxponouci’d practilioucr, the iriember of a res|^table 
and importanl lirm, tvlio out of mere clmltincsfl and playful malico 
iN 3 vo:ils ll^e altera tiiHj of a will, immtMliately alter h© has uiado it, 
to the jM'Vson most iiilercstotl in sucli alteration. As no comiuent 
is mad t' upon thi.s proccetliug eillirt bv tho author or th© oharsc" 
i*f lu*r .-vtorv, oui' cau only coiicUido that such habits are p;irt 
and parcel of an ordinary lawyer’s li«'raliv<h nature. That this 
should he so is a Blarllimr and unpleasant rollectiun. 

The eonscquiMico of Mr. CaiTer’a being such an unfortunaloly 
“ mHv, chalty old gentleman ” w.is atqmivntly tho murder of old 
M vddolton hy (inbritd. Evidence wa-^ given atrhis tidal by a j^rl 
named .M irgarel 'Jorrit, living in a eotr ige near old Myddaltou’s 
house, whicli led to his conviction and senlenco to death. His 
escajM) from prisfui and from tho co\intryxvas Jiowevor subsc(|uontly 
eflected in a fashion w liieh ia unexplained until tho eu<l of tho 
hook, and then appears childishly improhable. The mow im- 
port.int part of the first and second volumes of tlu^ lx)o]t ig taken 
up partly with tho doings of the fascinating IteydeTi Keith, who is 
forever taking mysteri<ms rides and giving mysterious orders to 
Servants who are all ready to <iio for Inm, and crushing thf* wicked 
people of Iho story with myslerious ironical glancw. In his doings 
it is not easy to take much interest. In the person who shares 
witli him tho intcviist i)f the novol, a little old lady named 
Mr.^. I’ayte, it is pos<»ibl<‘ to take a good deal of interest. fc^Iio is 
tho one .’•necess of the book, tho one bit of clever character which 
redeems it from ffdling into the ehiss of the utterly worthless. 
The author has done unwisely in taking Mrs. Payto 8c> .soon as &ho 
doe^ nut of her pages. Her odd ways ami sharjj sayings, )ier ap- 
parent cynicism and real kindness, are all Welland lightly toueliod, 
and coiuey the idea of ii real living person, which is more than 
can be said for the regt of the aulhors crealioaa. ’rhounnii^juicted 
mystery which belongs to her is also skilfully managed, and the 
discovery that she is in fact the Lady Lawrence who hohls in her 
hand the gift nj’ old Alyddolton’s rnomw is almost as groat a 
'‘iirpriso lo Ihe reader as to tliose uuforliniate relations of hers who 
ha\o I'orst) long Lam slighting J»er in Hie character of Mrs. I’avte. 
'I’ho xvhole oftlic .vvno whiidi follows her revelation oflierself is 
well drawn, and one is sorry llnit nolhijig elso in the hook 
is up to its mark. There is a ci-rlain amount of merit in 
tlie conception of Honor Hraveu, the fortunate inlioritor of the old 
man’.s hoai*d<‘d wealth *, hut she is a strangely inconsistent person, 
and tho roa.son for her refusing to marry UoydrMi Keith, whicJi is 
om; of the turning points in tho ]>lot, L absurdly insuificient. So 
cltjver a girl must infallibly Imvo detected tlio falsehood whicli led 
to her refusal, Inio wing as she did the jealous nature by which 
it Avas prom pil’d . It Avas no doubt necessaiy, ueeurdiiig to all 
precedent in novels, that tho course of true love shouhl in somo 
wav be prevented from running smooth ; b'at ono would think it 
possible to find some more probable obstacle to its course than that 
Bclecteii. The old story of falsely repeatod conversa lions is very 
nearly played out. Besides, it would bo much more likely that a 
girl of Honors nature should ask the man whom she loved, when 
ho asked ht^r to marry him, if what she liad heard was true, than 
trust on mere hearsay to his having spoken slightingly of lier. 

The other parts of the plot are so many examples of tho ten- 
dency to running in one groove which we havo spoken of. It is 
quit^' in accordance with the Imman nature portrayed in ordinary 
novels that Jloydon Keith should he supposed by his rival in Honor 
Craven’s alfcctiona lo bo none otlier than Cabriel, old Myddelton’s 
supposoil inurdorer. It is also quite in accordance w ith that view of 
human nature aiid hiiraan events that he ^loiildtiirn out to be quite 
a different person. There is some ingenuity in the final working out 
of the entastrophe, but it is weakly managed. The whole plot in 
this respect is a misguided attempt at that involution nnd subse- 
quent (lisentanglemeiit with which only a few writere such as 
(jrahoriau, Wilkie Collins, and in nnoUier line Jules Veme, 
havo been competent to deal. Tho construction of elaborate 
plots .seems to be an art by itself. Jt is unfortunately con- 
sidered by many people to be easy, whereas it is in fact 
most difficult. A good illustration of this is found in tho 
story oi’ Balzac's onj^ing a young man to make plots for him. 
Thig young man was in the position of many young men — that is, 
he was both destitute and clever; and he natuijjfily liailed 
with delight Balzac's offer of n comfortable compoleiice in return 
for the manufacture of plots. His ©ujjagement was, however, 
broken hy himself after two nights, during which ho was inces- 
santly waked up by demands for a plot wlxich ho was unable to 
satisfy. The writer of Old MyddeltorCs Money would do well to 
remember this story. She maices a remark wliieh has some teuth 
in the counso of her first volume : — 

# 

In ©Bch of n.^ lurks some vein of true geiiiu.g. Though sotnstimes so 
slight that, in the gloom of un appreciation, or the glory of a greater light, 
it is not soon, the golden thread is pretty sure to be there. 

The vein which lurks in Old Mydddttm'e Money can scarcely bo 
called true genius. Thore« however, enough cleverness shown 
in the working out of Mrs. Payto’s character to make one 
that it has not beOu used to better purpose. 
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HOLDSWOBTira DEEP-SEA FlSHINO.* 

A LAR0E amount of official work at Secset^ to tha Royal 
Deep-Sea' Tlaherieft Oomtnisftion, whoso Repoi't w«e mul 
before Parliament early in 1866, supplied Mr. Holiiawortli with 
matorialA out of which he made an instvuctive and inter- 
estinff Tolmno upon the subject of sea-fishinff in 
especial reference to the piactical workitij;? oi the riuhory Acts 
upon the various stations around the British Islands. J bo per- 
sonal visits required by his duties made him fainilinr with every 
station of importance, and gave him au cxpcn menial knowlediro 
of the various cnift and gear severally in use amongst ihein. TJio 
Reports of the Scottish and Irish Fishery Boards have also 
furnished their quota of facts and figiii'ea towards the statistical 
fulness of Mr, Holdsworth’s researchep. I to might have done more, 
however, towards tracing the history of the fisherman’s craft, its 
earliest expedients, and its gradual extriiHion from pou to sfio. The 
work of the fisherman is coeval witli tho history of man upon the 
earth. The first rude efTorfa of his iiitclligenoe are to be traced 
in tho making of bone and Hint into lisli-hoohs and epeai>. There 
are, again, the simple nets left by the lake-t I welters of Switser- 
land and edher haunts of primeval man. IViSsing from the rudi- 
mentary and isolated cllorts of man’s industry, our author might 
have given us some outline at least of the progress of legislution 
in these islands from the beginning of authentic liifdory ; the 
materials for this lie amply to hand, not only in the Statute- 
book, but in tho chartt^rs and archives of our coast town';, nut to 
speak ,of the multitudinous notices seiitterod u]) and (tenvn tho 
domestic and arclueological litemturo of the eountrv. Sm h a 
duty is not to be passed by with a cursoVv rcfeii-nce to the 
^‘scarcity of trustworthy materials.'’ nor is the omission atcuud 
for by wlmt ]^Ir. lloldsworlh bits done to '?el iorlli our exi-d-iug 
fisheries and all that appertains to them intlm fullest de fail . To 
say no more, he would have had his rev^ard in tho wider and 
more varied interest whidi would h:ne uttfiched to his work, 
which, as it is, reiuiuds us too much of tho dull elaboration and 
mechanical formality of ti HUu'-book, 

It is surprising " in how b.udcward a ptiito lb(' Imowledgo 
of tho natural histoiy and the habits of li^hep has Ituig ve- 
mained. Tho spawning of fish, their JuigiMtioiC', and what tlmv 
feed on are mysterii's on wljich but a faint liyht has Ixvn thrown 
cither by the reseiiichos of naturalists or th(‘ oUservathm^ 
iisiieviuen. There is cxtreino didiculty iu getting a dehnite or 
concurrent expression of(>pinion upon simple points like these Ironi 
even the most intelligent men of a class who hsvo all their Ihc^ 
been conversant with fishing whether for livelihood or for sport, 
There is no order of men who cleave .more inv^^tcmtoly to what 
satisfied their foroftithej-s, or whotroublo tliomaelves Iws withwJiat 
lies outside tho pole of their immediate calling. AMtli the frt'rT 
locomotion of late years and the btimulus of a growing demand, 
there has been, our author is glad to lutticti, a di.sposltion, at 
tho larger stations at haist, to adopt im]>nwements m working 
the fisheries, in stiKlying the Ix-st kinds Qf lH)fiia and 
indepcrulontly of local or lra<lili(mal prejudice., mid in irivcsticMt- 
ing the causes of lliictuatiori in tht» natural supply of our coavds 
and seas. Ju cousideriijg (he present condilioii of our home 
fisheries as compared with" tlu'ir state twenty, or oven ten, year.s 
ago, the most trustwortliy method secm.^sto Ui to compare, on tho 
one hand, tho quantity of fish now and formerly brought to 
market, and, on tho oilier, the amount of capital then and now 
invested in tho fislieries, as indicated by tlie immber and size nf 
the boats employed in them. On neither head are statistics avail- 
able to tho extent or with the certainly tliat miglit have bwu 
expected. Tho estimates put Ibrlh from time to time by in- 
genious newspaper Oorivspoiutents of the quantity or kinds of fish 
sold at liillingsgato give but an approximala idea of what is 
annually disposed of ihcro. Tlio City tolls being paid on the con- 
veyance in bulk, not on the weight of fish deliveretl, the dues re- 
turned are nearly the same whether the contents of a waggon are 
five packages or fifty. Be the size of a vessd what it may, the 
toll IS taken, Mr. Ifoldsw^orth infonns us, on eillier a full or a half 
cargo, tho actual bulk of fish not being more precisedy known save 
to those immediately concerned in the wile, wIiobo interest is 
not in favour of publicity. Billingsgate, moreover, va.'-t as is 
the amount of fish brought to it kith by sailing and steam 
carriera ns well as by rail, is only one of the important markets 
which al’e now supplied direct from tho const. And the qiuuitity 
annually carried by the railways is only known to the Companies, 
but few particulars leaking out in tho course of tho ixiiiodical 
Reports. Tliere is in addition the fish which ia coneutned 
where it is kndetl*, though this is not perhaps so much as in 
former years, before the existing facilities for- transpoi’t into the 
interior came into play. Of cured fish there are no letter means 
of getting accurate estiniates ; for tlie Scotch Fishejy Booid, it 
apnears, returns only the numbur of barrels of herrings cured 
"wEt,” having nothing to do with tho smoked fish, and the 
Oomish merobants do not include in their trade circulars tho home 
consumption together with the annual export of pilchards. The 
main evidence of a large and steady deveWnent of oonsumption 
is to found' ia the immense number at markets all over the 
country, which now have their regular supplies, in the greatly 

* Dtfp-Sm Fiahwft and Fiahin^Boatt : an Afioomt of the Practical 
Warku^of thaoarioua Fidurm around tha SritiAi lalanda, IViUt lOur- 
tratioMSid Saaorij^iia 0 / Nda^ apd othar Gear in Uae, By 

EdiUe^ W. H. BoMsworUi, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &o., Ute Seerstary to the Royal 
8 ee Fished Commission. London : Stanford. 1674 . 


intneased^numW and immved claM of fishing-boats in usoy apdyi 
above all, as ot« autbor rightly insists, in tho fact that, notwithr 
standing the largely augment^ demand for fish in recent yoow^, 
the prices realkm by the producers have not odvancM hi nnjv 
thing like the same proportioa os the prices bwfi' and. muttoa. 
The ]U‘ice to the coDriimiar is another question allo^uhej*. \'ot 
even this cwmot be said to have udvauced quite iti the 
d(‘.giTe as the price of moat. 

Two consLaerations come iu to explain what might hero bu 
thought ftnomaloiia. Tho sate of fish, iu the place, has 
Vrt-en’ organized into a regular trade Ijirougbout the country 
bv tiiQ agency of the raihvays arid tho oteefric tote*g«ir»h. Thu 
whotesate dealers have agents in e\o.ry tlirectioii, The needs 
of tlm central marKot are couimuiiicated directly to the couM, 
and tlio supply is forthwith dospatched, to Ijc again dibtril>uku 
within n I'evv hours fr‘3m leuviug tho among ihou.'^andst of 
retail dealers. Traubportimd telegraph chmgesform lieavy items in 
the sutesman's expeubcs. Kacli peie-ui or ugemw through whos+w 
hands the lish passes adds a percentuge to tlie cost, until at last' 
the price charged, especially at We.^t-Kntl shopn, is fmjuently. 
three or four limes i\ti much as the tishtrinon received for it. From 
a table furriiblied by a le^wliug Ivawl-uwner of Great Grimsby, 
showing tile weight and value ot the fi.-U taken by one ol hia 
vi'biii*!'; in each of live conseculivo years (18^10-64), it appears that 
prim© Jibh, consisting of turbot, brill. tuid dory, averinjed at. 
that time 2j<Z. a lb. Wlmt is culled ofia! — i,e, pk.ice, haddocks, 
and other inferior kinds'— w'on Id bring the fisherman not so much tu#. 
id. per Ih., though the quantity ol Iho former, compared with that 
of the latter, was only as b‘6 Ions to 357. In spite of th© enhanced 



lonirer tlm risky trade ho had in former veaxs. Tim introduction ^ 
of ice liHs revolutioni/e.d his biudiu-As, Ijowover much it nay l)c * 
(hqilured bv tlie ejjicure, wlio w-as formerly sura of getting mne 
but tlm frcbliesl. of the day’-g Ik-li, au-l ciuvd not wiiat price lie 
paid for llm (telicacy ; all ihat wua tel't ovw, if not thrown away, 
eouiiug down to SvCond-ri'to shop^ tu* the costeriiiuiigsa' b barivw. 
The entire stock, .-:L\ing such tend/'i* wares as herrings and 
sprats, is now no sooner brought to lua-ikot tlau it is thrown 
into ice. Being thin a:ife ior scene days, it ia pactenl tuid s-cut 
hitlier ami ihillmr in ice, and slowed in the libhmon}ier'.i 
eelkr, who is no kmeer disfiuletid by doubt* iw to tho lidi 
to-day king eoimd and prcH-aUibte to-morrow. Billiiijis- 
gato, nu'^cvH-er, must !«} cleaicd out day by day, and should tho 
siqqdy be greater tluin is rcqmred by n^gular London and country 
customers, tlm surplus is sel free at prhea wliich uUract the coster- 
mongers, \vhc>Fe biUTow’S beCA/iiio the. luciias (d dispei’Wiig a vast 
qusuiiily of tish, often in very good condition, among llm jiooiyr 
neighbouihoodwS. Nor has BUliug.sgale, overburdened as it is, 
anything like a monopoly in tho ditl'uMon of tlm juoiluce id’ the 
soa. An imniense quantity, our aiilliur if» able to itty-scrt, finds its 
way, tlmnks to tho agency of the', teh'graph, dirtvt from the cuist 
to inany a market inland. There eau be no stronger puMot 
of the great increnso in tho nationul supply of lish, and of the fact 
that the sea-lisherics are not going to ruiu, iis croakom have told us 
for year.s pa.st, than that, notwithstanding the many new aud in- 
dependent centres of busines.s opened of lft1«i years, the great market 
by tho river-ttidt) is in ]3Tocet-s of being mwiy doubled in lu’eti, in 
order I0 kxH?p up with the growing expansion of trade. 

A queslion of not less importance in coimexiuu with the pro- 
.«perity of the ^oa-fisheries is that which rebtts to the svmwning 
habits of the scweral kinds of fish in deimmd for the table. The 
study of tho habits ol’ the salmon in this rc'speet ha© btxm niBcte 
the Uisis of most of the legislation wliich ha© inctvased llm 
supply of this favourite lush. Although the prutoolioii of deep- 
sea fish must be far lass within our power, a knowledge of tin: 
conditions of their fc-piiw'iiing may help us towards determining 
how far the prevalent methods of fishing may bo likely to injure 
the germs of our future ©upply. On such points the gi&sip oi’ 
fishermen is of little or no valiio. Of fiu’ more significanco are 
tho oU-ier vat ions of naturuli&u like Professors Huxley and Allman, 
whose evidence as to tho fact of living aud well developed (AU 
being found lloating upon tho sea '‘^as iiold to "bo of mucJi weiglil 
by the Conmiona Irish Fishery Cotumission in 1867. Tho 
valuable coutributioua to our knowledge of this obscure subject 
have team made by tire eminent profosaorB Sars^ father nml son, of 
Christ inn is. TJie reports of these observations, chiclly in the region 
of the LelhHten Islands, huvo unfortunately been issued in the 
Norso languugo only. But many of the more important rieauUs 
have been communicated by Ih’ofessor Q. 0 . Sacs, for tlm pur-* 
poses of the present work, and coiistiluto one of th« mobt 
valuable portions of its contents. The smface. net i^iuaiily 
used by naturalists for coUecting minute fioating fornts. of nwue 
life wa.H the means of galliering abundant masses of the ova of 
tho common cckl (Gadu^ mwrhua) floating on. the surface. 
Example© were foiuid in various stog^ of development, and 
the 8pocics identified beyond a doubt. The Bam« obser- 
vations were made on tho ov-a of the haddock (Gmhs 
Nor did this prove to bo the case only with tlie si agio 
family of the gadidtRy as M. Sara was at ilcst incihied to bcliew ; 
for he subsequently found tho some rule to prevaiP tvith the 
xnaclcerel {Sc(mUr\ and at least four other Wnos of fish, among 
them the gurnard CJCrigla) and the plaice 
he considers it to apply beyond doubt to the other PleiiyoneclKljs 
also, There is reason to believe that the actual spawning of the 
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macl^ tokdi placd at the turface, while with the haddoch and | 
cod it maj occur at the depth which is their usual haunt, the I 
spawn rising to the surface by its lighter specific mvity. Xu the 
case of those fishes whose ora are cemented togotnor by a gluti- 
nous secrdiion or ftetened in lumps to foreign bodies, such as 
algae, bydrelds, the development may take place at the bottom. 
3ttch are herring (Jdup^y the capelan (Osmerus), the species of 
Ootiua, Ltparia, and others. 

The important general conclusion is that, as the most pro- 
minent kind of fish taken by our lino fishermen and trawlers, 
and the mackerel amongst those taken hy the drift nets, 
are of the species whose spawn floats upon the surface of 
the sea, their ova cannot bo liable to the slightest injury by 
any method of Ashing which is carried on upon or near the 
ground. If such be the rule with the spawn of the cod and 
h^dock, there can be little doubt as to its holding good 
with the ova of ling, coal-flsh, whiling, pollack, linkt, ami 
torsk (Bromnius)y all belonging to the same family, ^’or doe.s it 
less apply to the group of fishes including turbot, halibut, soles, 
plaice, da^, and floaUders. Mackerel and guniards have the same 
habitj which may, we presume, extend to the dory, chisel v allied 
as it IS to tlie mackerel Nothing is to bo sjiid with certainty of 
the bream rod or grey mullet, or conger. On the other 

hand, the herring spawn is known to adhere to the bottom, and 
the same rule might have been thought to apply to the pilchard and 
sprat. But our author does not know it to have been verified in 
tneir case, whilst ichthyologists of the repute of the late Mr. 
Jonathan Couch have found refison to believe that the pilchard I 
spawns at the surface, the ova becoming mixed with a large quan- 
tity of tenacious mucus which spreads out and keeps them llont- 
ing. Startling as the conclusion may appear at tirst sight, 
these facts encourage the belief that there is no possibility of de- 
, stroying by any existing method of sea-fishing the deposited spawn 
of any of our important edible tisbes, with the exception of tho 
herrings In the case of that fish, moreover, there is no proof of 
injury being thus caused ; trawling being rarely carried on in tho 
few places in which the spawn of tho herring is known to bo de- 
posited. Infinitely greater mischief is due, as our author 
remarks, to the universal demand for full-roed herrings, which 
makes it imperative upon fishermen and curera to secure the full ” 
fish, each containing ova hy hundreds of thousands. Yot, after 
all, what is to bo set down at its utmost si retch to human gor- 
mandising in comparison with tho inroads of flocks of gunnels, 
gulls, and other sea-birds, shoals of cod and ling, and, beyond all, 
the whales and porpoises whose appearance in the narrow 8 (m\s 
is hailed as a sure harbinger of the plentiful take of herrings to 
follow? There is no analogy at all events to be drawn 
iVom tho habits of the salmon for a similar close sea.son 
to bo enforced in tho case of sea-iishories. Into the 

vexed ^ question of the oyster lamino, its origin and possible 
remedies, it has not fallen within our authors scope to enter 
with any fulness. He does bat touch incidentally upon the 
dredging operations on the AN'elsh and Irish coasts, lii tho 
Fisheiy Ilegiilations which ho has quoted in tlio appendix he has 
consequently not included lliose referring to the oyster fisheries. 

, But ho has given a siiniraary of tho most important articles 
relating to tho limits of the Briti.«h li.shery grounds, tho working 
of drift and seine nets, tho mainteimnce of order among tho 
lishermen, and tho registration and marking of fishinjj-^ats. 
I'he main body of the work is taken up with a methodical descrip- 
tion of the several modes of pea-fishing, and an emiraemtionof the 
various stations on the coasts of the three kingdoms. The statistics 
here collected form a valiuiblc muss of infonnution, and show from 
what wide and .^did giTnjiids tho writer has drawn tho conclu- 
sions which load him to look so hopefully upon the prospects of 
our sea-fisherios. 


FURNITURE AT SOUTH KENSINGTON.* 

^PHE handsome volume in which Mr. Pollen has described the 
-L Ancient and Modern Furaituro in the ftoutli Kensington 
Museunr, like those in which a similar service has been rendered 
to Ivories by Mr. Maskell, to Majolica by Mr. Itobiiison, and to 
Textile Fabrics by Hr. Itock, aims at combining two purposes which 
in some respects might have been better kept apart. It js true that 
the very full labels affixed to every object in the South Kensington 
Museum supply the most obvious of the wants which a cata- 
logue is designed to meet. There is no need of referring to a book 
to know the counti'y or tho century to which a cabinet or a mirror 
is to be attributed. But this only makes it the more easy to pro- 
vide the student with that kind of information which cannot he 
conveyed hy labels, and which it is yot so useful to have at hand 
while actually looking at the objects to which it relates. Mr. 
Pollen’s Introduction, which already occupies 250 pages, might have 
boon amplified by the incorporation of some of tno more general 
matter which is distributed over tho actual catalogue, and would 
thus have taken its proper place as an essay towards a history of 
artistie or decorative furniture. The detailed description of tho 
more &i1^rtant orticleB might then have been printed in a form 
whi^ wld be carried about in the Museum, and refmed to 
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where such descriptions are chiefly valuaWo— in proieiioe of the 
things described. If this catalogue' had furthw set out the leading 
characteristics of the various perii^s of 1^, and glywr^ very 
essential point at South Kensin^on^some indication of where tho 
several objects or classes of objects are to be looked for* the col- 
lection would have been made very much more useful than it can 
be now, when the visitor has to choose between burtleuing himself 
with a book pot much siuallor tlian a family Bible and carrying 
Mr. Pollen’s descriptions in his head. As it is, the merit of Mr* 
Pollen’s introductiou is in danger of being underrated, firom tho 
general reseniblaucc of tho volume to a caUtloguo of the contents 
of a particular collection, while the utility of tlio catalogue is lQ.^t 
by reason of the bulk nud costliness of the volume in which it is 
contained. 

One great use of such a collection of furniture of all coun- 
trie.i and periods as is now established at »South Kensiugtoii is 
to improve the lasle of the present scliool of cabinet-makers. 
There has of late years been a very groat improvement in t’ao 
iutoniions of upliolsterers, but as yet it has but seldom enteuded 
to iheir execution. 'Jho shop wiiuhiws are full of chairs, 
tables, and cabinets which .'<how a commendable desire to get 
beyond the strangely ugly forms wliich were supposed twenty 
veiii-3 ogo to embody tlio List results of fashionable civilization, 
but it 18 rare to sco any iulolligenfc purpose either in tho design 
or in the urnanientatiun. In this respect there can bt^ no change 
for Ibo better until the proper function of maebinery is more 
olearlv tinderstood. I'here is much of course that used to be done 
by hand labour which can now be done equally well by some of tho 
many labour-saving expedients which are the fruit of later iiigo- 
iiuity. It would bo idle to insist upon having no part of a chair 
or a chest of drawers made by machinery if, for all the pur- 
poses for wliich chairs or chests of dmwers are used, machinery 
IS as good as handwork. But then tiie question presents itself, 
what are the purposes ibr which chairs and chests of drawers aro 
used ? 3o fur as chairs are simply meant to sit upon, and chests of 
draw'cre to hold clothes, machinery cun clearly do alUhatis rerjuired. 
But, as a matter of fact, neither of them aro ever made with no 
otlitv end in view than this. In tho simplest and cheapest work 
some attention is paid to ornament, while, as soon as tho chonpebt 
work is left behind, a great part of tho cost of every piece of 
furniture is made up by additions which are supposed to 
please the eye, and which in ilieory Nvould not Ixi made 
except to please the eye. Here, as a rule, machinery is alto- 
getlier out of place. As soon as wo get beyond mere beauty of 
curves and lines, ornament requires tho brain and the liand of 
the individual artist. A carving which could bo multiplietl in- 
definitely by machinery might reproduce the charm of the original 
design, but the charm of the original execution would be gone. In 
furniture, for ilic most part, design and execution do not boar to bo 
thus separated. It is hard to say whether the grace or fancy which 
pleases us in tho carving of a chair or in the inlaying of a bureau is 
an attribute of tlie head or the hand of tho workman. The slight 
repartees of ordinarily clever conversation would lose all their 
aBnicHon if they were written down and reproduced by an actoi*. 
It would be felt tJiat wit which had to be thus separated from its 
author needs to bo of a higher, or, at all events, of a less evanescent, 
quality than wit which came fresh from the speaker’s mind and 
lips at the same moment. Tho objection ordinarily made to the 
exclusion of machine-made ornament from upholstery is thu 
increased coatlmeHS which would thereby do imparled ti» 
furniture. Certainly any really good piece of inoaern de(*o- 
rative furniture commands an enormous price; but tho con- 
ditions under which it is produced fully account for this, 
and these conditions are not in themselves immutable. Cabinet- 
makers eiT ut present on the side of over-decoration; con- 
sequently, if the work is good, it is necessarily costly from the 
mere fact of there being so much of it. When a great price is 
asked tho purchaser naturally likes to think that he has his inoney s 
worth, and this leads the tradesman to make tho material expen- 
sive as well as the workinaiisldp. The true principle of furniture 
ornamentation was much better understood a hundred years ago. 
For carving in soft wood, says Mr. Pollen, “ excellent workmen 
were found in Eiijjland for the tiret three-quarters of the last cen- 
tury.” Tho particular example to which ho refers is a chimney- 
piece front in carved lime-wood, with an illustretion from iEsop's 
fables in tho centre panel, attributed to the father of 8ir Humphry 
Bavy. Inttle panels tilled with such subjects .... continued 
to the end of tho century to form the centres of chimney-piece or- 
nament in London houses.” In work of this kind there was room 
for the fancy as well as the skill of the workman to display itself, 
and yot no very great amount of time was needed to produce it. 
In the bouses lately destroyed to make room for tho now I^aw 
Courts there were many fragments of architecture! carving in 
deal, some of which are now at South Kensington. As regards 
furniture, it is a very gioat loss that this soft wood carving shodd 
universally have been superseded by carving in hard wood, ** 
cuted and brought to a tiual surface with lalxmr and very slowly*” 
There is immense variety ogain in the carving of the mahogany, 
chairs of the last century which go under the generic of 
Chippendale, though many of them were made Shahiiou, 
Ileppelwhito, and Lock. Of the latter Mr. Pollen says :— ** Some 
cunoUB memoranda delivered with a collection of hit' 
drawings and those of Chippendale to the great Kx^hitioti of 
1862 give tlio names of his workmen, and interesting wtlculars 
respecting wages in 1743. Five shillings pw day wore then given 
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to wood-carren. Lock belonged to and left behind a race of wood- 
carvora and wood-workers.” It is to be wished that the Museum 
were richer in English work of this particular period. It has been 
overshadowed by the French work of the same contui^ : but, beau- 
tiful as Riesener marquetry is, for the purposes of our own work- 
men there is os much to be learnt from the carved work of the 
some date in England. 

At the same time inlaying in coloured woods is an art which 
well deserves more attention than has of late been paid to it. 
Perliaps no kind of furniture has been more viil^rized. Every- 
body knows the walnut-wood cabinets or chifibnniers, with a few 
narrow curved linos in black or white wandering meaiiingleshly over 
the panels, which are so common in modern drawiug-ruoius, 
and which pass among nnholstorors under the name, of mar- 
quetry, or the polished black tables 6ovcrod with inlaying in which 
a while composition does duty for ivory, and is supjxjsed to malce 
tho whole a reproduction of Venetian furniture. Befoio these 
monstrosities could have becoino popular tho true theory of 
inlaying must have been forgotten. Mr. Pollen gives an int crest ing 
sketch of the history of marquetry. Its introduction into Europe 
is attributed to tlie Venetians. Ineir merchants found a manu- 
facture of geometric marquetry in ivory upon walnut-wood exist- 
ing in the East, and the specimens they brought buck with them 
seem to have been the parents of (Jertosiim w'ork, so called, though 
without any known reason, from tho great Carthusian monastery 
between Milan and Pavia. The geuenU cliHrocterislic of this work 
is tho use of lozongo-shaped dies formed into stars or circles. TJie 
Museum contains a sot of four chairs decorated in tliis stylo, made 
about 1550, for Guidobaldo II., Duko of Urbino. From Certosina 
work were developed the figuR5 and lauclseape dcslgus wUieb are 
to ho seen in tho Cathedral of Pi.sa and other Italian churches. 
There is a fine example of Tarsia in the Muse tun, consisling 
of a panel with a Rented female figure inlaid in it. ^‘Tbo 
background is rosewood, and the dress, face, as it were, 
painted by the dexterous use of the dilfercMit tiirections of 
the grain of the pine-wood of wliich Iho tiguro is made. 
The grain is so managed and counterpoised as to give flowing^ 
natural lines that follow tho sinuosities of the design as the slrokt's* 
might do of an artist’s brush, feeling tho us he paiuts in the 
C(dour3.” Inferior artists preferred buildings to ligurfjs as subjocls, 
as a kind of rude perspective could be easily aitaiiuxl by judicious 
arrangement of light and dark Woods. This landflcape marquetry 
became very popular in France. The fault of it as a stylo is that 
to 1)0 good it must be very good. If it falls short of real artistic 
excellence it is stiff and unnatural, without rising to the dignity 
of being grotesque, llie full development of wood marquetry in 
Franco was postponed for a century by tho interposition of Iloulle, 
who was employed in furnishing tho palace of V^ersaillea and in- 
vented tho maripietry in tortoisesliell and brass which has since 
gone by his name. Under Louis XVI. marquetry proper again 
became popular, and reached perhap.s its highest point as regards 
domestic luriiituro in the work of TJiescncr and David Koetgen. 
The former was cabiuot-maker or vixhnsto to Marie Antoinette, tJio 
latter was also employed about the Court of Louis XVI. 
Jtoetgen’s work is in lighter woods, and has a somewhat 
gayer tone than lliesenevs. Doth, howe.ver, couliiied themselves 
1,0 tho delicate tones obtained by the use of natural wood, 
tinted with various shades by the applicatiou of liot sand. In this 
way various shades of red and yellow were obtained, and green 
ebony furnished a colour, approaching more nearly to brown than 
to green, which was much used for foliage. Brighter shades of 
gi-een as well as blue can he had by steeping white woods in various 
chemical solutions. But very gixmt brightness is usu.ally a note 
of inferior marquetry. This holds good only of the colour of tho 
woods employed, since tho general elloct oi* excessive hrighiness 
may be duo to fresh varnish. Mr. Pollen has not Wn able to 
collect any information about Dutch marquetry, which is inUTcst- 
ing on two grounds —as the parent of linglish iiiaiquetry, and os 
the kind which is most imitated at llio present moment. A great 
deal of this kind of fiirnitmo was imported into'I'lngland after the 
revolution of 1688, and it was at once copied by Englisli workmen. 
The details of Dutch marquetry have rai'cly much that is artistic 
about them. Tho effect is duo to the subdued glow of colour 
produced by tulips, birds, and foliage all in tho natural colour 
of the woods used. What has just boon said about bright 
colours applies especially to Dutch marquetry. There area great 
number of pieces now to bo seen in the dealers’ sliops, which are 
perfect rainbows in tho number, though not in the gradation or 
arrangement, of tho colours used. Much of this fuvnituro is alto- 
gether new, and in the remainder new inlaying has probably been 
added to old groundwork. 

In taking leave of Mr, Pollen’s book, wo heartily wish him 
time and opportunity to enlarge it. Asa first attempt vo collect 
tho scanty and scattered information wliich exists on the subject of 
furniture it deserves high praise. Wo must repeat, however, the 
expression of our hope that in future editions the original part of 
the work may bo separated from that which belongs more strictly 
to a catalogue. The former can already afford to stand alone, and 
when standing alone is more likely to bring in to its author the 
corrections and additions which ho indicates his desire to be 
suppUed with, 
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HILDA AND I.* 

M rs. II ARTLEY’S name is new to us as a writer of fiction, 
but if this is her firat venture we have little hesitation in 
pronoimciiig it hopeful. Her sUuy is naturally told, and her 
stjde is easy, liicly, and correct It relates to a fair and wealthy 
ward in Chancery, and treats of, though 'wc should say it rather 
underrates, the jKiirilB which environ guardians and wooei-s if 
they trillo with such blooming but forbidden fruit. Hilda Dal- 
rymple is tho ward, and the writer of the story is her guardian, 
Mrs. Hamilton of Frankley Manor. Whether tho Court made 
a wise Hcleetiou is a point on which readera will form their 
oxvn opinion, bat there is certainly something amusing in 
Mrs. Ihuuilton’s admission of acts of weaknoFS and lingering 
pTcdileciioiiv'^, to say nothing of tho conflicting feelings which 
disturb tho bosom of a woman whoso first marriage was unhappy, 
and who is Rtill young enough to ho of possible account ni 
llio matrimonial market. Although Hilda gave no veal cause 
for jealousy, complications and misconceptions arose out of 
the charg(' of a young relative '‘almost too beautiful for nn 
heiress.” Tho ‘rist of tho story is tho wooing and almost win- 
ning of riild.i \v a Coastguard officer. Captain Percy Nugent, 
a low'-bred, scampish advonturer, whose ^uit is all the moiu suc- 
cessful becauso Mrs. ILiinilton warns tlm heirf^ss against liiiu, 
although she .stops short of tho decisive step of forbidding him 
her house, which his advances nt tlie lirnt meeting would 
certainly have justified. Another of tho characters is tho 
Kcv. Lionel Beliuore, a model p.-irson, single, and interesting on 
.account of a long-pnst disiippoinLmcut : and the devotion of Mrs. 
llfimilton to his schools, services, words, and wishes springs 
.at least ns much from “a subtle spirit of man worship” as 
from religious motive or womanly charity. This Mr. Belmor© 
tho heiress begins by quizzing and tensing ; but as there 
are somo people who rather like to ho te.^aej by a pretty woman, 
we are not surprised when Mrs. Hamilton is rendered jealous by 
ilio discovery tlint ho is wholly enslaved to her cousin, who not 
the I0S.H cherishes her blind fancy for Nugent, and shuts her 
ears to damaging rumours as to his character and circumstances. 
Meanwhile tho author introduces an amuhing hypkiy in tho atten- 
tions of Lord Charles Laugton, pwond smi of tno Duke of Ashbur- 
ton, which are me-ant for tho widow, but arc somewlmt perversidy 
mistaken by lior for attentions to tho ward. Her wish was doubt- 
lc.ss father 1*1 the thought, fur such a match “ the Court” would 
have approved; hut Lord Charles hns no eyes for Hilda, and 
amuaos himsell* \vith his sister-in-law^’s governess, Clarion Bruce, 

“ pour passer le temps,” until such lime us Mrs. Hamilton will 
vouchsafe him “yea or no.” While tho chief actors are thiw 
at cross purposes — Mr, Btdmoro sighing for tho heiresa, Mrs. 
Hamilton for Mr. Bulniore, and Lord Charles in liia easy w^uy 
seeking, if not sighing for, Mrs. Jl.imilton— Percy Nugent is 
winding Ida meshiis around Hilda, who'^o consent be has clan- 
destinely gained and Avhoin he only waits for nn opportunity 
to carry off. Tho only e-xcuses for Mrs. Hamilton s lack of 
vigilance and infirmity of purpose as a guardian arc her »ec^^t 
passion for the unreciprocative Belmoro, and tho sudden death 
from an accident, out riding, of her bright and spirited boy, 
which withdraw s her for a season from ibe observation of the 
world. Her retirement is ere long broken iu upon by a 
solicitor employed by the Court, Mr, Cleosemnn of Idncoln’s 
Inn, who winds up an inter\iew iu which there are frequent 
threats of forfeiture of recognizanci;s, with a warning that should 
she not endeavour by removing tho heiress from Nugent’s neigh- 
bourhood to prevent an imminent clandestine marriage, she may 
possibly find hei'self in serious difficulties. A visit to London, and 
a presentation nt a Drawing Boom, are colourable excuses for such 
a sudden cliango of scene ; but before tlie pkin is put into execu- 
tion, Mrs. Hamilton on two occasions contrives to play tho 
e.aveRdroj>per, in one cn«»o overhearing Belmore’s avowal of his 
hopeless passion to Hilda, in tho other a more matter-of-fact 
UU\-a- 1 He between Lord Charles and Marion Bruce. Besides 
this, slio intercepts, rends, anil burns a note from Hilda to Nugent, 
indicating very clearly by her action in all these casc.s, though it is 
more impulsive than deliberate, tho imperfection of her cha- 
racter. 

When the characters arc transferred to London the plot thiokeno. 
The death of Lord Charles’s elder brother, Lord ^setower, leaves 
him heir to a dukedom, and enables him to make a formal 
proposition to Mrs. Hamilton, hitherto at cross-purposes as to 
Iris intentions. Unhappily tho town proves a hotter field than 
tlio country for Nugent’s plans; and, despite the vigilanco of 
detectives who do^ him at the Opera, in tho Parks, and else- 
where, he induces Hilda to slip out, on a Sunday morning, in her 
chapeTOu’s absence, and .when she is supposed lo be confined to 
her room, to a neighbouring church, where they are quietly married. 
Before, however, she can compass an elopement, and whilst she is still 
an inmate of Mrs. Hamilton's nouse in Pork Lane, Mr. Clcasenian and 
a Master in Chancery interpose. Tho heiress is removed to iho 
Master’s country house, and Mrs. Hamiltoh is relieved of a trust 
in which, tried and weighed in Chancery balances, she had’ been 
found e^rogiously wanting. Rumours too are afloat that the Captain 
has a wife already, and is in peril of apprehension on a charge of 
bigamy. That he is secretly married to Hilda Mrs. Hamilton is 
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pretty fully convinced, when, on a sudden, she ia summoned to the 
Masi^’s country house to nurse Jier cousin al'ti'r an accident which 
has ariBen out of an attempt at elopement. In her dejilinga with 
Mr. Stanlov, the Master in Chancery, in reference to a certain casket, 
Mrs. Hamilton’s conduct does not impress us with a high estimate of 
her straightforwai-duess ; but it would seem as if, like a schoolboy 
with an Aiyus-eyod master, she deemed a lawyer sharn enough to 
take care or himself. Hilda is incautiously allovrod by^Ir. Stanley 
to return to Frankley, Hamilton’s country house ; and Mr. 
llelmore, with more wilfulness than wisdom, assists the hoirebs 
to escape whilst Mrs. Hamilton is absent in town, this time on 
the errand of the Court of Chancery, and for the purjjose of 
Siting the first and real wife of Percy Nugent, the nc:rlected 
victim of an oarly m^saltinnce, Bolmore nccompanics Hilda to 
Hover, where she is to meet her hushnnd, Ihougli not till alter 
the departure of her travelling companion. Great is the mutual 
shock when Mrs. Hamilton communicates to the hitter tlio ftwt 
of a previous marriage, and when Jlclmoro coulesscs his part in 
brii^ng Nugent and Hilda together. Here, liowovcr, the Court 
of Ohanceiy intervenes. Nugent is apprehended as a bigamiat, 
whilst poor Hilda presses on alone to Boulogne, whore bIjo is found 
and nursed in brain-fever by a lady who takes compassion on her, 
And is afterwards brought home, shattered and sinking, to 1 ' rank- 
ley. Henceforth the course is all down hill. Nug(.mt'a trial breaks 
down by reason of his tampering with witnesses who might have 
sworn to his first marriage. After an adjoin nmeut for further 
evidence, ho is acquitted bocaiiso none is forthcomiug. But he 
gains little tlicreby, us he is committed to prison for coutempt, 
‘Hhere to remain until ho can make a settlement on the ward, 
proportionate to her fortune.” Tliis is of coursio a crushing blow 
to tlie still sanguine “ wife and no wdfe,” wdio had believed a vaga- 
bond when *‘he said wc were to go abroad and remain there quietly 
a little while, and then, if they found us, wo mii.st just go back* and 
appear before the Lord Chancellor, and cry a little, and bo rather 
penitent, and very much threatened* and not the kv.u^t alarmed -for 
no real fuss would be made.” Nevertheless, she still clings to 
ber Percy, whose true wife at this point dies somewhat tragically 
out of the way, and, though gradually fading aw'uy, she refuses to bo 
disenchanted, until at last her idol wiites a letteV which leaves no 
room for faith or hope. The wretched fellow has got sick of 
durance, and purged himself of coutempt by consenting to give 
ber up. After this, her only resource is, of cour', e, f o die. Sh(3 .sinks 
rapidly, despite the solicitude of Mr, Belmort^, tlie uovolty of an 
Indian cousin’s return, and the self-ftcciising tenderness of the 
mistress of Frankley. What bccomos of the latter wo shall nrd 
tell. The reader will di.scover from a satisfactory last chapter 
whether she still pursues her worship of the soniewhat priggish 
Belmore, or bikes compassion on the persevering 3 larquis of Uose- 
towor, Mrs. Hamilton’s weakness and folly uuiko her perliap.s all 
the more natural as a character of real life. Most of the complica- 
tions of the story cerbtinly could not have ari.seii h.ad she been less 
irresolute and preoccupied by selfish considerations; had she, 
in fact, loyally discharged the duties of a guardian. It cannot 
be denied that, owing perhaps to some secret sympathy, Mr.s. 
Hamilton fares too well in the issue, and escapes too lightly, 
with two or Uiree scoldings from the Master, for derelictions of 
-duty which she herself expected would receive severer punish- 
ment. Perhaps in the niind of the author, her boy s death in the 
first volume— otherwise inartistic and net'.dless— is introduced in 
palliation of her neglect of trust ; and indeed the lomdiness to which 
she is reduced, till a deug ex inachind arises in the la.st chapter, 
might seem a partial retribution. As to Nugent, he contrived to 
evade the penalties of his guilt ; but it would b» rash for any one 
who miglit bo seized with a desire to imitate his conduct to adopt 
the inpiiions theory that if he proved his first. inaiTiage, the 
^ond, contracted during his wife s lifetime, must bi^ void, and 
that ho could no longer Ije detaiiuni in prison for being the husband 
■of the w'ord in Chancery when that marriage w^as shown to bo 
invalid.” 

Apart from the details of the plot, Mi-s. Hartley is evidently 
a lively observer of people and manners, and has a droll 
easy way of pulling things when they strike licr. The host 
At a croquet party who talks over the atlairs of the nation 
with a few other veterans to pass away the time, “ secretly be- 
moaning the loss of his usually comfortable dinner, and thinking 
grapes and apricots, lemonade and claret cup, tea and bread-and- 
butter, a very poor substitute,” is a portrait which all must have 
seen. IlUda’a criticism of Lord Charles, I couldn’t hedp think- 
ing all the time that, dressed as a farmer, he looks like a gcntlo- 
inan; and dressed like a gentleman, be looks like a tarmer,” would 
apply to many a country squire. Most readers will enjoy a 
g(^8sipiug Mrs. Wilkinson’s account of I^ady liosotower’s ante- 
cedents and pivrontngo. “ She was a Jones, and not a very good 
Jones either.” There is also humour in the description of 
a Ijawn Meet at itendlestone. Afttnr a great part of the day 
has been consumed in playing at fox-hunting for the sake of 
the sightseers, an old larmor rides up to Lord CharleB, and says 
with a wink, Ayn’t it very near time to see a little sport, my 
LordP We’ve had about promnm/dinff enough for the ladies.*^’ 
Mr. Belmore, portrayed as a tolerably manly pet ^larson, *with 
what Mrs. Hamilton calls a somewhat poutilicnl manner,” 
afterwards develops into a romantic lover. The drive to Mias 
WiUdnaon’s wedding affords scope for a description of nice open 
weather and a bunting morning^' in late winter, which bespeaks 
a practised eye for scenery. Indeed we never like Mrs. Hartley 


belter thn II hen she indulges in these country pictaras, though 
she shows hcrscH' by no moans a novice when she depicts town 
life and the inoro ai tiilcial world. 


CTIUllSTMAS 1500KS. 

I. 

S INGE the days when tho priest and tho barber held a public 
inquisition on the books of the renowned Knight Hon Quixote 
do la Mancha, we doubt whether there can be found anything 
at all comparable to tho inquisition which, as each winter comes on, 
wo find ourselves called upon to hold on the Christmas books 
of tho year, in one mood, we feel like the Knight’s housekeeper 
and niece, and tliink tliat it would bo better to thi-ow them all out 
of tho window into the courtyard, and set fire to them in a hpAp. 
In another and a genii or mood, wo think with the prie.^t that it 
would bo as well to take the books ono by one and see what they 
treat of, for perliaps some may btj found that do not deserve to bo 
cha-stisod by lire. Then prudence stems in and warns us, as it did 
tho housukeeper, that if we once moddfo with thorn, some enchanter 
of the many with whom these books abound may exercise his art 
upon us, and load us next year to write aOlu'istmasbook ourselves. 
But thou with the priost we find ourselves smiling at the simplicity 
of the iioliou. A\*e might just as well be afraid of tasting mince- 
pioa Jest they should tempt iia to turn cook as bo afraid of reading 
Christmas books lest tlu'V should tempt us to turn author. Then, 
too, wo know that in this great pile of boolis we shall find many 
an old favonrito, and w’e can say with the priest, “ We should have 
shed tears om‘aclvi^s had we ordered them to bo burnt.” While, 
however, wo gladly spare the old stories wliich have delighted us 
BO long, yet “ tho virtues of the futher shall not avail tho son,” 
nor bocauso we love iiin genuine fairy tales shall wo therefore show 
any mercy to their ba.stard children. Nor, again, shall we allow a 
religious title and a tvacl-like story to atono ^for tho ignorance of 
the author, for, as the proverb says, *‘tho devil lurks behind 
the cross.” ISome authors will bo found, if not deserving of 
praise, yet too good for tho fiames. ’rh(»se shall have tho benefit 
of transportation fur one year, and as they show signs of amond- 
moni, I hoy shall next Christnuis bo ti’oatod wnth mercy or 
jn.slice. Wo four that Iwfore we have got to the rmd 
of our Usk we may, like the prio.st, have grown tired 
of looking over so many buok.s. Wo will however in that case 
be more mercii'ul than h«, and will consign them, inside and coii- 
tenta unknowm, not to the liames, but to obscimty. Now and 
then it will happen, we foar, that some meritorious young writer 
will escape our notic.e amidst the pile of rubbish that is always 
left at the end of our task. We can only console him by ifie 
refiectiou that in him will be fulfilled tho saying that a saint 
may soiiietiines sutler for a siiiuer.’’ We are happier in our 
inquisitiim than were tho priest and barber in theirs, in that 
wo come to it with no ill-will towards the books. If they are to 
turn the hoails of half tho children in England, their hcaiis at all 
events are not yet turned. II. luippens most fortunately for the 
writers of these Christunw stories tnat at the very time tho young 
people are reading thorn they are being feasted on mince-pies 
and plum-puddings. If tbeir heads get overheated and their 
iiuagnijilions over-tyxeiled, it is the cook and not tho author who 
bc.irs all tho blame. But it is not only on books of fancy for tho 
young that we have to pmnouiico our solemn judgment. *Wo have 
at the siinie lime to hold a court over those elegant works which 
I are in the first place made to sell, and in the second place to give 
away. As long us there is mtUTyiug nnd giving in marriage, so 
I long does it seem likely that presents will be made. We could 
conceive that tho ago may come when a young couple would rather 
on starting in life receive a barrel or two of Me or an order on a 
butcher for a small Sunday sirloin of beef for the first few montlis 
I thmi one of those illustrated gift-books. We arc a long way off from 
I such an age at present, and it is our duly therefore, having the 
gift-books of the’ year before us, to do our best to help the im- 
fortumite giver towards making the best selection he can. As it is 
not we, but the brides and brideCTOoms of the next year, who are 
to receive the presents, wo shall do our best to bring down our 
critical faculties to a level with theirs, and in judging each 
book we shall think not so much what wo, as wluit they, would 
I like. 

Travels in South America, by Paul Marcoy, Illustrated by five 
hundred and twenty-five engravings on wood, drawn by K. Kiou, 
and ten maps from drawings by the Author. (2 vols. LondoA ; 
Bhickie and Son). — Wo have here in a cheaper, but still in 
a handsome, edition Mr. Marcoy 's Travels in South America 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. Tho niirrativo is lively and 
iuteresliug, though it is much to be wished that the translator had 
been more Buceessful in concealing tho fact that it is a translation 
and not an original work. In every page we come across such 
passages as a population decimated by the exigencies caused by 
spiritual powder and political revolution,” or those long-drawn 
sighs which relieve collectively the bosom of the publio.” The 
^gravings fortunately have no need of translation, and they or© as 
inUTofeling as they are abimdaat. In p. 324 of the second volume, 
by the way, is given nu exciting account, illustrated by a scarcely 
le^ exciting picture, of a fight between a jaguar and a descendant 
of the Amazons. The jaguar has spiauig into a boat mid struck 
down the Amazon s husband, while she is dotoding him with a 
spear. Mr. Marcoy says that the animal ** ultimately succumbed 
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to impalenjeut and aBidiyxia,” though whetlier the husband 
covered he lias no knowledge. If he has any anxiety on thia 
point, all ho luis to do ie to turn to ^fr. Kingaton’B Ban7‘j\ af die 
Amazon f which wn» published three years ago, where in p. 39^^ 
will find exactly ilu» Bauie picture and the, aaiue incident.^ The 
wounded man, lio will liiid, was well looked iiftcr and did not 
succumb like the jaguar. If ho looks CLivefiilly tlirough Mr. 
Kingston’s book, he will find that other pictures and other incidents 
are repeated. 

T/ie Amazon and Madeira Bivers: SJcrtrhcs and Dr^rri/si ions 
•from tho Kotc-look of an Explorer, by l-Vaiiz Keller, Ihigiueer. 
*'Witb sixty-eight illuatrations on w’ood. (01)a}unaii and I iall). — 
Mr. Keller was commissioned by the Bi-azllian riovornnu iifc, jis ho 
tells u 9 in tho preface t,o his very instructive work, ^‘to c\'nl(»ro 
the Madeira River, and to project a railway along il.y bank uhcro, 
by reason of the rapids, navigation was rendered iiuj)o>'sdj]o." ilo 
has given us in a concise form the results of his cxplorationH so ilir 
as they would bo interesting to the geuonil reader. Jlis narr.ttive 
is adorned by a large number of carefully drawn illiialrutions. 
Wo hope that the Brazilian Government wus ns fortunate in 
having Mr. Keller for their engineer as we dorm ouraehi*s 
fortunate in having him as the explorer of a country wliieli is still 
so littio known. 

Trespassers. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, l\r.A., F.Tj.S. With 
‘nunjeroiis illustrations. (Seeley, Jack.Mon, .'ind 1 lallidi\). - Mr. 
Wood bns, added one more to the intcrostinir sciies of woiiv.-i Avhich 
ho had already published on Natural TJistoiy. Tin* Trespassers 
of whom ho has to t(ill in thu present hook are the various iiiha- 
bitanls of earth, nir, and water that do not keep to their own 
pro[)er domains. “ It has bcenmy endeavour,’’ he s;i vs, “to sliow how 
simple, nnd yet how oll'ectual, aro the nKMlilii'atums of elrueiuro 
hy whieli a mammal, ordimu’ily an inhabiUmt of earth, is enabled 
to trespass upon the donuiiiis of tho lishes and tlie birds — a bird 
i»r n'ptile to trespass upon tho realm which belongs to the lishes, 
and a tish to trespass upon that of tho uunninal.” Mr. Wood 
writes in a simple, clear st)le, and seems to bo thoroughly at 
liouiO witli his .subject. lie never disgusts his renders by con- 
descension, nor wearies them with explaining at gi’eat length 
what was already clear. Ilis book can be, reiul by old as well ft-s 
by young. 

" As a companion to this work wo have a Ftolcftion from 
Mr. Wood’s Articles on Practical Natural History, umler the title 
of Oid of Doors (Jjongmans). ^Vhen wo say that two of these 
essays were written for the Dailt/ Trleyraph, and nevertheless ar(», 
■well written, wo liavo said enough to sliow our high opinion of 
Mr. Wt)od’s power to execute a difficult task. 

The Co)i\]dcU Airier y by l/.aak Walton (Chat to and Wind us). 
— .AnuiUg tho reprintfl of the year few will be more welcome than 
this edition of The Complcfe Atajlur, with 8 ir lianas Nicolas’s 
j\r(‘,moirs and Notes, and Stotliard and Inskipp’s illustrations. 
From the beginning of tho fii*bt day w'hen Piscator “.stretclnnl his 
legs up Tottenham Hill to overlako” Veintor and Auceps, to tho 
close of the last day when he invoked “ the blessing of yt. Peter’s 
Master upon all that are lovers of virtue ; and dare trust in his 
providf nee; and bo quiet; ami go a-angling,” how fresh and how 
pleasant is tho talk of tlii.s old lover of the gentle craft ! Though 
the plates of the engravings aro of course somewhat worn, yet 
they aro still very iiitore-sting. 

The Havanan ITighland^ and the Sahkamiuei'gut (Chapman 
nnd Hall). —This work — a translation of the German from H. 
Schmid and K. Stieler — while it i.s interesting in itself, will also 
bo tburid very useful by thoso who intend to make a tour in 
the Bavarian Highlands. A tourist in a country that is new to 
him often finds towards tho close of his trip that he has missed 
thoso very spots in which he would have found most pleasure. 
With such a work as this before him, nnd with tlm h< 3 lp of a good 
map too, ho can make such a pleasant and C4ireful study of tho 
district that when his summer vacation has at length "come ho 
■will have a well-planned lour before him. The days of touring, 
however, for some are already pnst, for othcra will never come. In 
tho illustrations of this handsome volume, which are both 
abundant and good, will be found much to intej^est stay-at-home 

From Mosers. Chat to and Wind us we have two hand-somo 
volumes of engravings. Tho larger one, entitled the Xational 
Gfdlmfy contains a selection from some of the chief musters repre- 
Bented in our peat collection. In the smaller work, under tho 
name of Beavitfvl BicHres hxj Btitish Artisis, wo have a gather- 
ing of Favourites from our Picture Galleries, v?ith Notices of the 
Artists and of their Pictures, by Sydney Aniiytap, M.A.” In 
this latter collection the frontispiece is after a picture by Mr. 
Horsley. The numerou-s admirers of that modern artist will 
doubtless think none the worse of a volume in wliich the place of 
honoui* is given to one of their favourite artists. We ourselves 
are inclined to prefer tho other collection, though in it thero is no 
artist repi'escntcd of so modern a date aa Mr. Horsley, and Uiough, 
as might bo expected in tbo second edition of a bwk of engravings, 
the lines do not cnnie out very clear and sharp. 

The Liitk Lame B-inee, by the Author of "John Halifax, 
Gentbiman.” With twentj^-four illustrations by J. McL. Ralston 
(Daldy^ Isbister, and Oo.)— This is a very pretty story, and tohl in 
the writer’s best style, with much simplicity and much animation. 
It i» bappih free from that excessive sentimentality into which the 
author of Halifax bad of late fallen. It is interesting in 
itssif, and it contains moreover a puszle which it will pleasantly 


iask the young readers to unravel, Mr. HoIsUju’h illustrations are 
not unworthy of tho story. 

The Willro-theAVispfh'j Marie Petersen (Siiripkiu, Mafshall, 
nnd Oo.) — We have in this little book thi? tmuslation of a very 
pretty fanciful German storj’. Tho translator has dtmo her work 
well. It is the printer, no doubt, who is at fault when a lad is 
represented as walking “along the wdiont-fiold and through the 
ho^icrs” («/ej. 

The llovjie on MlieeU (Sampson Low and Co.) — Tliis pretty 
little story is a triuiHlation by Mr. d'Auvt'rs fri>m the French of 
Mine, do Stolz. A^oung folks w'ill like it, as it is pleasantly 
written and contains tho a<lv(‘nture 3 of a stolen boy who, after 
long wniideringft among the giprics, at last gets safe home again. 

A Mimiwl of Precious Slones and Antiqfic Gems, by Hoddcr M. 
Wofilrtjpp (Sampson Ixjw nnd Co.)-*'lu tliis handy little volumo 
will Ix' found much interesting iuibrmaticoi. Mr. Westropp in a 
brief profiico ju.'Jtilie.s the Uisto for precious Ntoiie 4 ». IFe starts with 
“AIoa under the Great, who wa.-i a great patron of the glyptic art 
displayed in them,” and, faking a rapid feiin'cy of ancient history 
in less than twenty lines, brings his r(»a<lf*r 8 down to modem times^ 
where “wo find tho Medici, Frederick the Great, Winkelman, 
Goethe, Yiscoiili d(‘Voting their attention to this exquisite branch 
of art.’’ Wc! would remark, by the way, that Nonius, the R^^nian 
Senator “ who was content to siitfer proscription and exile rather 
than give up to Antonins a priceless opal which ho posseased,” waa- 
not one of “ the Jtomans in the time of Pliny.” 

Earth and its Treasures, by Arlhnr Maugin. Edited, and 
with addition.s, by W. 11. Davenport Adam.s. (Nelson and Sons), 
— This book to a certain extent covers the same ground us Mr, 
Westropp’s Manual. As. however, it takes in more subjects, wi it 
does nut onU r into such detail in the part w^here it tmate of pre- 
cioiKS stones. There is not in all points that agreement between 
the two works which wo slnnild expect in troalisea tb.at are to a 
certain extent scientific, The Koh-i-noor, according to Mr. Man- 
gin, xvas cut by M. C»>'iter of Amsterdam, and now weighs l 22 j 
carats. According to Mr. Westrupp, it was cut “ by two worlimea 
from tho great atelier »)f Mr. Fo.s»terof Amsterdam, and weighs 103 } 
civrats.” Mr. Adams should have btHm careful to give in all casea 
the English equivalent for French ineusiirea. His readers will bo 
puz/.hid when they read that “ a cubic lino (su') of ealcairn grossier 
will include about ninety-six of these animalcules.” The book, 
liowever, contains a good deal (»f interesting nmttor, 

iSpeukiug Likenesses, by (Uiristine Rossetti. With pictiiroa 
thereof by Arthur Hughes. (Macmillan and Oo.) — Wo cannot 
say very much for Mies RosscUi’s stories. They are not particu- 
larly good in themselves, reminding us overmuchof wi lEon^ 
derland, and they are sadly spoilt by the commeute of souio sup- 
I posed listeners. Stories or no storie-s, however, Mr. Arthur 
Hughes’s illustrations are always pleaaniit to see. He must have a 
feeble iiruigination indeed "who cannot emt of e.ach graceful and 
fanciful illustration make a story for himself. 

River Legends; or, Father I'hames and Father Jlhine, xvith 
illustrations by Gusbivo Dor(5, and Whispers from Fain/hnd, 
by the Right "Hon. E. H. Knatchbull-llugesseii, M.P. (Daldy,. 
Ishister, and (Ai.) — 'I'ho latter of these stories Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hngtissen dedicates to the Mothers of England, whom, it would 
seem, he has generally pleased. Tho boys of England most cer- 
tainly, unless they aro greatly changed for the worse, will not 
care much for such tales as these ; for boys do not like irony, and 
Mr. HugehScii is ironical. The fathers of England, if any still 
have a wholesome taste for fairy-fttories, by no means relish a. 
luish, and when they can turn to the Arabian Nights, are not 
likely to read either 'River Legends or Whispers froxn Fairylmid. 
Tho girls of England are not yet, wo hope, so utterly corrupted by 
their brothers and their govemesses us to like a mixture of fine- 
words and slang. There is no one therefore left for Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Tlugessen but the mothers of England, and to them accord- 
ingly he dedicates, us ■we have already said, his talcs. 


AMERIC/VN LITERATURE. 

rpiIE tenth volume of Mr. Bancroft's History of tho Umted 
i States * completes the story of the Revolutionary War. 
Beginning with the recognition of American indcjwndenco by 
France, it comprises tho whole period of tho struggle after it had 
passed from the phase of a mere local insurrection of colonists into 
that of a gonei'ai conflict extending to all parts of the world 
when England, single-handexl, foimd iierself confronted by her 
revolted colonies, by France, Spain, and Holland, while the 
reniHining Powers, one after another, jointnl that hostile and armed 
neutitility which, under the leadership of Russia, was watching an 
opportunity to deal a fatal blow Bgainst her maritime supremacy. 
The tlioroe afi'ords abundant scope to the hlatorian, but we cannot 
say tliat Mr. Banci-ofb shows himself equal to his self-imposed task. 
Riders who have forgotten, or never were acquainted with, his 
previous volumes will be tempted by the preface, in which he makes 
a vast parade of the wealth of materials at Im disposal, to form 
high expectations of the treat before them ; but tho perusal of a veiy 
few pages will suffice to dispel the illusioii. It is not morei/ that 
the author is bitterly partisan. Partisauship that is bhnd Ur 

• History of tht Unitid States, from the ttiscovery rf the American Ctmr 
tinent. By (Jeorge Bancroft. Vol. X, Boston: LitUe, Brawn, k Co. 
London: Sampson Loir & Oo. 
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©very good quality in an enemy, and peraists in attributing to him 
the motives for every act, ia of course to be censured as 
tending to keep alive international enmities which it is tinn^ now to 
®llow to sleep. Still partisanship of this unreasuuing kind puts 
the juddeious reader on his guard, and might be condoned in con- 
sideration of over-balancing merits. But there are here no such 
merits. The volume contains not a single eloquent passage io fire 
the imagination of the reader, or oven to present a congruous picture 
before hia mind. The narrative stagnates throughout at a dead level 
of wearisome mediocrity. Still, in spite of the numerous shortcomings 
of the author, the volume at least brings out clearly enough the im- 
becility of the North Administration, and the incapacity of tho 
gcuemls it employed. Remembering what hkigland ha<l ucliie\ed in 
the Seven Years’ War, and what she was destined to do in the great 
contest against Napoleon, it is humiliating to contemplato tho 
depth of degradation to which she was reduced Ijy a wdlful and 
ignorant King and a we^ik find incompetent Minister. Kven on Mr. 
Bancroft’s own showing, and after France hud tillied liersclf witli 
tho United States, the object of the war miglit lane heen attuined 
had there been a Pitt to direct the councils of the cotmtiy and a 
Wolfe to carry out his plans. Tho United States hud tlieu no real 
Government. Whatever Federal aulhorily e^isled, executive as 
well as legislative, was vested in Congress. But Congress had no 
tyjfenis, and indeed no power even to levy taxes, while in foreign 
affairs, in which its competence was largest, the treaties it con- 
cluded had to 1 ^ ratified by the Stjite.s. It will -uirpiise no one to 
learn that the ranks of the army were never tilled, that its 
pay was always in arrear, and that ihs equipments were woefully 
deficient. Consequently desertion wvut on on a large scaIo, and 
whenever tho Royal army showed a little acti\'ity, the defence of 
tho colonies devolved to a large extent on tho State M ilitia— a 
force only casually embodied, and then^fore a Yeomanry rather tlian 
a Militia. There can be little doubt, therefore, tlmt an cntinprising 
and capable general could have subdued tho insurrection. I’hero 
is auotbor point to be borne in mind, which strongly corroborates 
this view of the matter. It is that to the very end of the w^ar 
there was a strong loyalist party in all the HI ales, ready to co- 
operate with the Royal forces. When Lord Cornwallis invaded 
the Carolinos, he found no difficulty in raising a ‘*Tory” or 
loyalist Militia. And the samo was the case in tho North as well 
as in the South. Tho responsibility for the ill conduct of the w’ar 
rests in the first placo upon the (.lovernment at heune, and mon*. 
ospecially upon Lord George Germain, tho Secivirirv of State, to 
whoso department the government of the colonies belonged. In 
^ite of the cloud that rested upon his name, and his groat distance 
Iroin the theatre of war, he was allowed to retain in his own hands 
tho general direction of tho military operations, aud ho frittered 
away tho resources at his commard by dividing hia forces .and 
sending tliem on fruitlo.'js (‘xjieditions. Ilut thougli this chief 
blame belongs to Lord G. Germain and tlio King and Miiii.sters 
who permitted him to throw awny tnery chance of success, scarcely 
loss blame attaches to the genemls employed. Had Howe dis- 
played no more than ordinary activity, ho might ha\e turued tho 
American position at Bunkers Hill, and so nipped tlio rebtdlioii at 
its birth. In like manner, had Clinton not sluil liimself up in Now 
Y'ork, and persisted in believing, or aflecting to believe, that tho 
movenieuta of Washington and BocliarnK'au indicated nn intention 
to besiege him in that citj , ho could easily havo prevented the iii- 
vestuiout of liord Cornwallis’s army, and its nil i mate surrender. 
Nor was tho conduct of Lord Cornwallis very much better. It is 
true, indeed, that he would have retired from Virginia when he 
discovered the impracticability of tho task he had undertaken had 
he not boon overruled by Clinton, and even to the last Clinton by 
tbo display of a littlo energy might have relieved liim. But on 
Lord Cornwallis mii.st still rest the responsibility of suggesting the 
invasion of Virjrinia while his hold upon tho Carolinas was yet 
insecure, instead of completing the subjugation of the iSouth before 
moving to a now enterprise. 

F<>r some forty years Mr. Greeley was so prominent a figure in 
American politics, the pa^Hjr w'hich he founded wju* for a time so 
veritable a pow'er in tho land, and as a member of the Albany 
itegeucy ” — the triumvirate of Weed, Seward, and Groplejr— he so 
largely shaped the policy of the Whig party, that a good biography 
of tho crochety, irascible, impmcticable, warm-hearted journalist- 
politician would not only be very entertaining reading, but xvould 
afford a clearer insight tfiau many a formal history into the course 
of American aftairs during the generation when slavery was the 
great <iuestion before the nation. But for such a biography 
it would ho necessary to draw copiously on the correspond- 
. once that passed between Mr. Greeley and the other leaders of 
his day, and still more upon that which passed between him 
and his confidants. The time, however, has not yet come for tho 
publication of confidential letters. In the meantime Mr. TngersoU’a 

Life ” • will satisfy the curiosity of those who wish to know 
flonielhing of tho personal fortunes of Mr. Greeley, and who are 
not exacting in respect to literary qualifications. 

Mr. Young’s Annual Report is a portly volume of nearly a 
thousand pages, closely packed with tabular statements relating to 
the trade and shipping interests of the United States, as well as to 
the stiUmore important matter of immigration during the year 1873. 
Besides the usual information contained in such publications regard- 

• Iha Life of Horace Greeley, By L. D. IiigcrsoU. Phiincielpiiia : 
Potter & Co. London : Sampson, Low, & Oo. 

t Annual Repori'of the Chief of the Bureau of StaUetica on the Qunmerce I 
and Navigation of ihft United Statea. Washington: Government Piinting* 
Oiiice. London : Trttbner & Co. 


ing exports and imports, transhipments, re-oxportation, and home 
consumption ; the number and tonnage of the vessels that entered 
and cleared from tho .'Several ports, both foreign and^ native ^ the 
tonnage on tho AnuTican register, tho number of sailing and steam 
vessels, and tho lilic, wo luivo elaborate tables showing the num- 
ber, nationality, lige, sex, and previous occupations of the immi- 
granis, the immigrauts as distinguished from tho passengers, and 
lastly tho emigrants. 

Tho Report of the Audilor-Goneral of Pennsylvania for 1873* wo 
recommend to tho study of those who are pecuniarily iutorestod in 
American railways. The Slate requires evciy Ihiilway, Canal, 
Navigaticin, and Telegraph Company which carries on ever so small 
a portion of its business within tho State to make uniform Reports 
every year to tlio Autliior-General, showing tho financial condition 
of tlio Company generally, and notmei’oly ofthat part of its business 
carried on m IVnnsylvania. The Auditor-General publislies these 
Iteports, ‘Svitli lalmlated results and comparative .statoinenta.” Tlio 
Report before us contains tho Reports of 302 Railway Companies, 
some of tlieiii among the greatest in the United States. In niuny 
cn.ses only a mere fraction of the line lies within Pennsylvania, 
yet in every instance wo Iciirn the total length of the lino, 
the length opem for traffic, tho capital of the Company, its liabili- 
ties and earnings, and we are also told whether it leases other lines, 
and how many, as well as whether it has leased out any portion of 
its own line. 

'fho condition of tho prisons, hospitals, and almshouses in tlio 
wealthy Htate of Pe.iinsylvauia appears from the Report for List 
year of the Coiumissioni'rs of Public Charities t to he in iiiauy 
respects disgraceful. But it is especially in tho treatment of tho 
criiiiiiial in8am3” that I here seems to ho the greatest need for im- 
provement. Tho question undoubtedly is not without clifiieull y, 
hut tlio system of imprisoning tlituu liko ordinary criminals is op- 
posed to coiiuuon seiiHo and to humanity. Tho State too has its 
difiiciiltv, like ourselvi's, ri'garding the disposal of neglected chihl- 
ren. IVfau}’^ persons who havo picked up tho notion that the gratui- 
tous instruction of the common schools solves every (‘dueatioiuil 
problem will doiibtlebs bo surprised to learn that in the largo 
towns of Pennsylvania, as in those of England, a considerable pro- 
prirtion of the bo\s and girls are growing up without instruction 
and without care of any kind. 

For some years loud complaints have been mado along tlio cofist 
of New lOngland that the supply of sea-fish, once so abundant, wa^ 
alarmingly decreasing, that an important part of ilio population 
was consequently thii‘alened with a loss of livelihood, aud at the 
same time that a valuable article of food was becoming scarce mul 
I dear. Investigations into the suhject were ordered by the Htates 
I of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and the Committees retijiec- 
t ti\ely appointed ai’rived at directly contrary results. The question 
thus came to assume, a party cliaracter, and to inllueuee elections. 
At last (k)ngi’es8 took up tho matter, and appointed a Comiuihsioii 
to inquire into the alleged decrease in the fish siqiply and its siip- 
po.sod causes. TJie volume whod<3 title t will bo found belo w 
contains tho first part of tho Report of the CommisHion, aud, so far 
as the South coast of Now England ia concerned, it conlirms the 
complaints to which wo havi^ referred. 

W iley’s Iron Trade Manual wa.H originally designed as a guide 
to the bhist furnaces and rolling mills of the United States. It 
has been extended so as now to pjvsent a survey of tho existing 
state of tho iron industries in every part of the Union. 

Mr. Vose’s Manual |1 aims at supplying the railway engineer a.s 
well ns the student with a practical treatise on railway construc- 
tion unencumbered by scientific discussions of disputed pro- 
blems, and with as little use of mathematical formula) as tho case 
would allow. 

Tho increasing number of technical schools in the United States 
has suggested to Mr. Warren tlio pre[»aratioii of a W'ork on 
descriptive geometry^, having the completeness of the treatises of 
Leroy and Olivier on the subject, which might servo as u first part 
in the coui*se of such schools. 

Mr. W. E. Simonds has collected in a handy volume **, in two 
parts, all the cases hearing upon letters patent for designs decided 
lu tlie l-nited States Courts and the United States Patent Otlico 
respectively. In two other parts ho gives digests of these cases, 
and iu a filth port ho adds comments on the law ns thus declared. 

Next to hand comes tho Report of the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institiitiontt, an institution founded under tho will of 


• Annual Report of the Auditor- General of the State of Pennsylvania for 
Vie year 1873. Harrisburg : B. J. Singerly. London ; TrUbnor & Co. 

f Fourth Annual Rejiori of the Board of Qmmmioners of Puhlh 
Charities of the State of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg: B. J. Singerly. Loiuloii : 
Trllbnpr & Co. 

J Rqjort on the Condition of the Sea Fisheries of the South Coast of New 
F.ngland in 1871 and 1872. By S. F. Baird. Washington: Government 
Printing Ofilce. London : q'rUbner 8 c Co. 

§ Wilefs American Iron Trade Manual, Now York: Wiley & Hon. 
London : Trilbncr & Co. 

II Manual^ for Railroad Engineers, By G. L. Vose. Boston : Leo ic 
Shepard, New York: Lao, Shepard, & D illinghani. London: TrUbnor 
& Co. 

^ The Elements of Descriptive Geometry, By S. £. Warren, C.E. Now 
York : Wiloy & S^)Il. London ; TrUbner 8 r Co. 

•• The Law of Design Patents, By W. E. Simonds, Comwellor-at-Law. 
New York ; Baker, Voorhis, & Co. London ; TrUbner h Co. 

ft An7iual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Jnstiiaiion 
for the year 187a. W oslilngton : Goverament Printing OiHee. London 1 
'rrubner & Co. 
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AXD TILE NEW CONFERENCE. 

ertinaaity of tbc Russian Governmonfc in tbo pro- 
ition of the scheme >vliich partially failed at 
3 'jiiol*e eignificant and more suspicions than tlio 
Ifception ot the project. When the Conference 
‘oposod it seemed pmbablo that the philatiihropic 
hich were professedly contemplated by tho Kiti- j 
Lexandeb fiirnlsLcd tho real, if not the cxchisivo, | 
; of his diplomatic enterprise. It was not impos- j 
[that tho interest of great military Powers in discour- | 
resistance to tho operations of regular armies might j 
•:^e beei^ but incidentally or nnconsolously consnltod. If 
it is true that a second Conference on the same questions is 
to bo invited to meet at St. Potersbarg, it can scarce ly bo 
doubted that tho throe Imperial Courts have some definite 
purpose in view. Tho invitation which has hocu issued to 
the different Governments to send their remarks on tho 
Rrusacls resolutions io St. Petersburg is apparently super- 
ifuoqs. The English Governirumt at least may reply that 
it ho# nothing further to say on proposals to which it 
has suspended its assent. It is already stated in semi-official 
journals that the Governments of Kussia,. Austria, and 
Germany are agreed on the amondraonts w hid i arc to bo 
introduced into international law, and that they aro at the 
saino time waiting for an oppprtunity of proving that 
their concert lias not been disturbed by tho refusal 
of ' Russia to join in the recognition of tho Spanish Go- 
verjjnient. There is a certain oddity in the announcement 
that the South Amorican Ilepublics will probably be iu- 
vitid to attend tho Conference. A more doubtful hope is 
expressed that the United States will concur in the pro- 
posed legislalion ; but it is improbkblo that, oven if the Pee- 
should be disposed to meddle with European negotia- 
tiona, the Senate will consent to . deviate from the settled 
policy of the Republic. The interest of tbo United States 
in tho laws of war is remote and uncertain, for they are secure 
from invasion ; and if it should bo tliought expedient to annex 
Cnba or additional portions of Mexico, American commanders 
will not desire to be hampered by fixed rules, nor will they 
need the sanction of any Conference to enable them to deal 
with any resistance which may bo offered to their enter- 
prise. Tho States of South America have much experi- 
enoe of civil war, and some of them perhaps may nave 
learned to regulate their periodical insurrections by a kind 
of customary cod^. Their authoTi,iy would have little 
weight with any European Qovemnk^^ich' might de- 
cline to be bound hy the decisions of tim flb^sian Confer- 
ence. The. of IMlssu wfll scarcely desire to 


imitate the Fo^, op: 
the pac^d pf a* 

and bistxj^ 

military rjif:f!rp,agreofiii 
in tho 


tile’ Vatican Council by 
pf pe^ Italian prelates^ 
I, If three or four great 
iselypi on certain changes 



national law. Tho English Oovemment might vriih ^ 
perfect consistency refuse to take part in any further , 

tiation. A now Conforonce can nave na object Pxcept i6 
supply tho shortcomings of Brussels, which were can^ . 
by tiiu objections raised by England and by the / 
minor Continental States. When Baron JoifOT at the 
close of the Coiiferoneo expressed a belief "that the del&r 
borationfi of the delegates might proVO frultf&l of gQOd> he 
was iindorstood to admit in graceful and conventional laiS* 
gu ago that tho hopes of his Government had been dittf^ r. 
pointed. If the undertaking is resumed some attempt wfll * \ , 
bo made io repair the previous failure. It is even 
that tho three Northern Powers might undei^take to deal’ , 
with the rules of maritiTne warfare, or tbat they might,/; 
agree to prohibit tho traffic in munitions of war.bctwoi^ 
nontr.als and belligerents ; yet it would be but an idle . 
terpriso to euu(‘t int,ornaiional laws without tho oonsent of 
England and Entneo. It may bo hoped tbat there iS pp . 
truth in a rumour that Franco is iocliued to concup/ 
in tho projected changos. Any two or more States have a ^ 
perfect rights to arrange between themselves the con- 
ditions on which thoir troops and subjects may, in* case of 
quarrel, kill, burn, and destoy tho persona an| property of 
one another. Tho traditional rules which aiNu kuom as 
laws of war can only bo modified to tho di^trimcut of/imy . 
State by its own express consent. The United Slates ’#tifp , 
retain tho useless right of equipping privateers; which, hoa * 
been .surrendered by tho European Powers in tho^oroiit .df ^ 
war between any of the parties to the Treaty of 1^56. 

The arguments of (bmeral Voigt.s Huets! against ir- 
regularities in the conduct of defensivo warfare Were 
plausible in themselves, and they w^ere probably urged 
with a perfect conviction of their soundness. It/may , 
haps bo for tho intoreot of tho inhabitants qf oai inyildeift ) 
coun^ to abstain from proceedings which «might protoko^ 
formidable retaliation. It is agreed'^O^S^ll haUUQI 
civilians who offer resistance to ifn infaS^jT^ust olaniisd ' 
the responsibility of combatants ly isubmiRiug^tcLliqam;^ 
kind of military organization. The Irish patr|c^ wW 
canonized tbo Manchester martyrs because they ; 

a murder in time of peace forget that they hot 
even caricaturing a practice that would bO 
civilized warfare. A ploughman or a Uerdtn>i^%ho J 
at a ptissing soldier, and then qstensibjiy 
peaceful occupation, is justly puni^ed^ a^ 

A Fenian who murders a poIiocmitU 
claim impunity on tho ground C ' 

Government may prob^ly .(it. ; 

England. Tho Swiss and tjhd'J^ 
prohibition of isola^ ao^ ot 
Uminary definition of tho torihil 
was to be recognised ui 
: tho circumstattoet of fctdsph 
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Knssian and German plcMn’poteutiarics were received. It 
had bnen proposed that resistance of any kiiid to a 
force in military occupation of a district should bo dealt 
with as a crime, and that an iitbabilant furnishing 
inforraation to bis own Government should bo punished us 
a spy or a traitor, ft is true that in the performance of a 
patriotie duty of this ch'scrlptloM .serious risk innab be in- 
curred ; but tluj diaLTclioii of a qcMicTal in command of an 
0('cnj)icd district requires no aid from formal h'gislaiion. 
The Duke of Wtir.LLXOTON’s staimnont Mint military Inw 


first \Scs.sion of a now and a Conaerval ivc Parliamoiav'«i^ 
liness, as ^Iv. Uia.n observed, is an elemjBut in poUlfc 
that ought not t-o ho disregarded, and Mr. 
pi;(:)po,snl w.as ns untimely as possible. As, bow'evOT . 

, approvi’d of the propoBul iii itself, Mr. IIkep madog^^ 

meant nothing but the will of the Comraander-iri-Cliiof was | mind to vote for it, in order to avoid all possible 
perfectly accurate. 

Another and not unimportiint class rcrjuircs proteciiou 


01' not on a pari icnlar question. ’fhepo, wp======z=== 

Mr. Trkvelun's (Aurnty FranchLso Bill. 4 R N S E Y 
to vote for tlie Bill, or to abstain from V(f ' 
was in favour of the extension of tho fJi'I'rilfctMfttt wboi- 
tboiight Mr. Tri:.V‘^''YAN?s proposal quite out n.. 


ruction ns to liia opinions on tho mam issue. 

I Session, however, if this untimely iiropo-sul is renew^ 
will think himficlf ut liberty to abstain from voting 


against the encroachments of (lijilomatLsIs who rcgartl vv.'ir , , . 

as iho normal condition of mankind. Neutrals, llmmji | ^vdl then be more important to mark his sense ^ 
they have hern tlio favourite objects of American ind ' KluTing the question at present than to Sh 

German invective, oni'lit nuUol.otv«iic(lasit'tlK'yoxisl.'<l I )vlmt, Iw (liinks of an exlcnsion of tlie comity fra^, 
only on tho sutforance of belligerents. An nnuflcrnling 


s 

cornniunity cannot consent to forfeit all its rights liecauso 
its neighbours engage in a quarrel with which it has no 
c»ancern. If it continues its coriimercial iiitercour.so with 
both |)nrti'’s, one belligerent will probably derive greater 
mlvuntairo irorn fhelriide ihrni flu' other; but it by no mea'ns 
tbilows j lie trade with both ought to be slopped. In tho 
last war Iho French wci'O more urgently in need of arms 
than the Gormans, and, as they were slronger than their 
cnomies iit sea, they might perhaps have iulerferod wdlli 
tho eiqiort cf contraband goods to Germany. Count Brax- 
sTOurr was conpcqnentl'y insiructcd to protest against the 
supply (if anus to tho h'ronch; and in tho first In- 
kuneo ho W'r.B cotnp.dled t,o found his elaim on the 
contradiolory phrase (»f benevolent neutrality. The contra- 
band trade al'lorvvavds became tho aul)j(H‘t of much angry 
declamation, and soino jiaragi’apha lu tho proposal of 


tho proposal 

Ttusfia (4O the Bru.s.'-'cls Conference wore probably intended 
indireelly to nmder tho trade in arms betaveen neutrals and 
bclligi'rcuLs illegal. Having adopt-od, in a<K'aneo of all 
otlier nations, a systematic ])(diey of peace, liojfland is es- 
pecially bound to watch and to n'sist all interrcronco W’ilh 
the right. s of neutrals. ’When the I'oreign Fiilistment Act 
was pas.sfHl, pioi*o tlinn tifly years ago, more than 011(5 
incmbf'i* of Parlianiorii cx[)res.sed sui‘priso that a Power 
W’hhdi had taken part in every war ot tho last hnndiMd 
years should take tho iulcrobts of neutinls into considera- 
tion. As the Act w'a.s immediately inf ondod for tlu* protec- 
tion of Spain in tin' contc.st wntli tlio revoltcii colon i(?s, it 
wa.s (IcrKUiiU-’ed b}' the \V]iig Oppo.sition. Tho LibcTul 
jKUdy of tho present day soiuellme.s inclines to tho oppo.sito 
error of (‘\ag'.i(n’aling the obligations of neutrals md the 
rights of belligerents, but tho painful experience ae(|mr(*d 
at W.'ishingbm and Geneva has convinced prudent ]}oIi- 
liclaus of the risk of altering international law. JaumI 
llKinn's cam inn in meeting the Jtussian piTqiosals is at tho 
same time judicious and hold, nor will aii imu>ecliate repo- 
titioii ll.e attempt tend to allay liis di.strust. 


in tho abstract. Tn the samo way Mr. Reed cxpftif 
liow it had happened that ho-voted f^r Sir 
son’s Pcruii.ssive Bill. Ho did not in the lca.st appi®ft'‘ 
th(‘ Bill ; but lie has views of his own as to the au^ 
which tho r;ite|)aycrs ought to o-veroise over the ^ 
of licoiicos. His opinions aro not at all tho same 
of Sir Will lii I) Lawson; but ho voted for the ror 
Bdl as a liai'mles.s, and, wo may add, an cxtrornl 
ojlc(‘tual, wuiy of recording that he could frame ji 
dilferent sorr of Bill if ho took tho trouble. Wo do 
wisli to entiei^e the course Keep took as to eitluU’l 
Gonuty J'Vanciiiso ] 5 ill or tho Pcrniissivo Bill. It is 
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CIJRKKXT POLTTIGS. 

P.'^ii UiiiTumtary Kecess fulfils tho u.seful puqu^so of 
enabling the country to look on its representative 
body from a tide other than that which is pre.^^ented to it 
during th(' Sfssion. When Parliament is sitting wc hav(^ 
groat men su res to think of, party leacler.s to li.sfen <0, tho 
enrows of young oflieials to fiillow. Tho bulk of mombe 
iqdc out of notice. 'J’hiy may obtain a temporary notice 
by asking h question or airing a crotebet, but they cannot 
maki' J^notMi what laanncr of men they really arc, whet 
are Ufcir opinions, their habitual feelings, their sLandarda of 
jiolitit*:il ]uirpose and duty. In tho Recess thoyenn reveal 
thomsel ves ; and as they are very generally men of emi- 
nence in their r('spc(?tivo walks of life, or havo attained 
pomo kind uf consideration wliich ^ive.s them an oxcep- 
iionally good local po.sition, what they say deserves 
attention, particularly as we kniJw that wo shall not have 
t oo much of il,,that Parliament will soon meet again, and 
ilien they will lio once more ccUpscd. Ono subject that has 
been handled by spcnkor.s of this clqss this week throw* 
light on the pracUciil difRenltie.s which they havo to 
ccJniitigr, during the Sefision, and on the sort of* rules 
they lay down for their condact. Mr. Rrbd,. m' 
addttming his constituents at Tenby, ondeavoured tomsk^ 
hi|jhtmreT 9 t|i^ Btitne of the reasons wdiieh a 7nein--, | 

b^pa;s t<> when ho consiclers whethot; he alial} 


much moro dillicnlfc for an hone.st and eonscimitions miW 
to clioose the right course as to voting in Parliamtmt tliiin 
outsidciy would believe. But eccentric ntteranoes like 
ilioscof Mr. Keep show how very fallacious arc tho in- 
ferences drawmtVoni the divisions in the House of Commons 
on subjects not .siM'iou.dy taken np by either of the great 
parlies. If m^xt Se.ssion a dozen members in the posilion ol 
i^Ir. Rkkt) acted as he hints that ho will act, and ab.stiiiued 
fn>rn voting on the (’onpty Franchi.so Bill, whereas (htw 
Aoled for it la.st Se.s.sion, it would be said that tlio measure 
was lo.^ing ground, that Liberals wore changing theii 
opinions, and Mint tlie defection o!‘ men like Mr Rkep wnn 
indicative of the increasing Conservatism of the country 
All tho time the real truth would have been that Mr. IL'i.i 
and tho.se agreeing with him had boon precisely of Mn 
satno mind on both (iccasions. Sir Wiefrtd Lawson again 
has l)(‘cii clieering himself and his friends with th(^ thouglij 
that he iias lately gained in Parliamentary strength Ihrougl 
an election which ha.s co.st his party bo dearly. lb 
had actually gut a brace moi’C members to vote for bin 
in thi.s Parliament than *in the last. Ho now at leasi 
can estimalo wdiat style of bird is one of those whoir 
he thus knocked over, Mr. Keep was one of bi.^ 
new recruits, and Mr. Reed tako.s the first opportunity 
to sny that lie thinks tho Perraisaive Bill not at aJ 
the sort of measure ho would like to see carried. 

Mr. McLaren has been for many years member for Edin- 
burgh, and when he gets into tho Music Hall of iho Atheiif 
of the NorMi, and see.s his constituents thronging to lister 
to him, lie naturally feels liko McGkeoor on his proverbia 
heath. Mr. Jjauen Beized on what was certainly a very 
fair and Icgilmiato opportunity of stating what a very use 
fill man he is as a member. An unkind report had bcci 
spread Miat he felt Lis years tolling on him, and that h< 
he i Avas going Id resign,. Nothing could be more uritruo, ane 
'I'.s ' he wA>ii 1 d nssurd Ins friends that he had discharged hii 
ParJianientary duties in a most noblo and resolnt>e way 
IP' must draw the lino somow hero, and he dmws it a 1 
midnight. Then ho goes to l:>ed liko a sensible man, bin 
up to twelve lie is always in the HousfR The consequence 
of tin's persisteiih condact is that he has been able to take 
p.art in an extraordinary numbcir of divisions. He was 
actually present on no less than seven ty-nino occasions Iasi 
Session AVhon a division was taken, whereas there wen 
five Scotch mcnibcrs who wex'O so careless of Par- 
liamentary dutie.^ os to have only voted eighteen timet 
during tho whole Sessiem. Mr. McLaren, seeihs a Ktth 
to mistake tho cFiarac^ of hiai undoubted nsefiilness. He 
dpes a particular thing, 

tributes to the n^anagementlP^nblio ti&irs the oerte.iTity 
^ his presence up to twelve o'clock. This i» tery right 
m Mbn^. Thore' ought to be a few dogged^ men who Nit or 
[•and on, ^ who wont no rekuntion iiatt^no 
whb are always at hand to check the jQoveiMdA the 
I; time being, a fc#. ^ these 
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W8B MTrrMoI/AUEfN who sparcd those idle five Scotch mem- autism, he must feel that bo has not lieen quite so quick 
bw’S from the’fiitigno of TOtinpf more than ei^teen times, in discerning the signs of the times as Mr. IhsRAKij, and 
fie was ffore to he there watching what was doiio, ready to that ho has a good deal of lost ground to make up Wore ' 
bark if no^ssary, and very ptoud of what ho was doing, ho can again take office to the full satisfaotioM of Mr. 
One p 9 llceman stands outside Messrs. Coutts-s bank, and McLaren and others of whom Mr, McLaren is a fair type, 
his presehco is comforting and imposing to the customers of 

the establishment ; but one policeman answers the purppse ::r:: r - - , — i 

as wojl UK thirty would answer it. Mr. McLaren is the 

ono Parliamentary Scotch policeman who is wanted, and it ]MA1ISTIAL MAOMATIOX’S 


is a post'which he fills admirably, and to wliich he is per- 

it, .1 n 1 ii, 1 . . 1 . * 


lilAllSIIAL MAOMATfOXVS xMESSAGE. 


Ibctlywbll suited ; but he need notconiplain that twenty-nine • A FTER yielding matter for iimumorablo Kpeculai ions of 
olhei's do not come to join him. He may bo satisfied with X-k- ibo most various and contradictory kinds, Marshal 


olhei's do not come to join liim. lie may bo tiatisned witii i - 
being alone in his gloiy. Nor is it any discredit to him ' 
that he is a little vain of his work. Peoplo of all sorts are 
wanted in a great national ])ody' like the House of* - 
{Joniriions, and an elderly ninn who can sit from four to < 
twelv^o four nights a, week for six months, and listf*!! to all < 
the dreary talk that goes on, and yet can como up to take ^ 
what other people would consider his punishment, always ] 
smiling and syrene, is a man with extraordinary gifts of some . 
sort, and the public may bo thankfnl it) have him, and i 
Kdiuburgh may be proud of I’eturniiig him. But men wltli i 
cxtracirdinary gifts five always inclined to think thcmsolve.s j 
enijt'led to sct the standard of humanity. j\lr. McJjAUKX is < 
like a man with a biceps who is always baring his arm and i 
iusisling that the part of the body between t}i(3 shouliler 1 
and llie ellxiw is the only thing w'orili imticing iii man ; 1 
or like a bicycilo amateur wdio cannot uiuh'rstand < 
how people can bo so idle and nnmauly as to go bj- i 
train. Wo trust that during many more Sessions 
Mr. McIjAREN may be spared to sit up in tho House i 
of Commons till tho cloek strikes twelve ; but so 
powerful a person ought to be salistied with a good- 
miturcd and seci'et contempt for ])crsons who keep their 
coaislceves down, or who think that to tak'* :i seat in an 
(‘X])re.'S train is at once tho mc).st comforlablo and Ihc 
qui(;kosl; way of getting to Brighton. 

There arc two^^iings *oii wliich all, or almost all, the 
Ijiberal mciubers who are now addressing their eoiisti- 
tu(*nts are agreed. One i.s that they ean do nothing with- 
out Mr. Glaustosi!; \iiid tho other is ihiit they like the 
(\)nsorvativcs being in odieo. As ^Ir, MeL-MnijN wellput.s 
it, ]\lr, Glaostoni: is a head and shoulders taller than any 
otficT Liberal leader; and Mr. Held observes with delight 
that this modem Sal'E is, so to ,sp('ak, leaving his fiither's 
asses, and has pleastxl all Loiie.st Protest ants by his Jalo 
<lemnu‘iations of ihc Vatic.'in. Tt is trno that Mi\ Glad- 
.STOXE is not cpiito so“(piiek to discern the signs of tho 
“ times” as Mr. Disijakli, luid has rdlowed his lival to gota 
little ahead of him in the race for IVotestant support. But 
he has done, on tho whol(% better in this respect tlinn could 
have been oxpocte(l, and lie may pull Uji yet if be sets 
himself earnestly to the task. A.s to the Ooiiscrvatives, 
i\ot only do these Ijiberal speaker.s confess that tho country 
wishes tht3 present Ministers to be in oflice, and to give 
them w fair trial, but tliey own that they find mucli private 
satisfaction in tho change of Ministry. It is personally 
so mu ell pleasanter to have to do Avith ('onservativu oflieials, 
who ui'o always courteous and conciliatory, and will listen 
to reason, tlian to bo .snubbed by LiUiral ofllciaks and 
treated like dirt by tho very men whom Ijiberal members 
are helping to keep in office. It is really strange how 
Mr. UiiADSTONE could have oollectotl together so many 
persons who, as officials, managed to give tho deepest 
oflcncc by simple want of decent manners. The 
Gladstone Ministry, or at least some prominent 
persons in it, treated the humbler members of ihc 
parl^’', . not as hnman beings, with feelings, and aims, 
and vanities of thoir oavu, but as machines woaud 
up to vote in the right way on a series of big ques- 
tions., > The day of the big queations is over, and now these 
despised machines are candidly explaining that they arc 
men. No aet of members supported Mr. Gladstone through 
thick and thin with such pertinficity and fidelity as the 
Scotch, and no 'set of membiiB were treated so contempui- 
ousl^, and oonld get so Uttle attention paid them. It was 
in vain that Mr. McLAasK sat up till twelve o'clock and 
voted with his pa^ whenaver he saw .a chanoe of atretcli- 
ing his legs^ a IHrtile W. into lotoy. He was made 

to fed that he womd ask in vidn lb]^ little which 
would he aoootdpd in u utonisnt to ah l^^iish or Irish 
mmSm. Itis^to fao kq^tiM 

Ihp iha ^ ^ 


x\. ibo most A'urious and contradictory kinds, Marshal 
klAcMAJiON’s Message has at last been reinl to the AHseuibly. 

It has (‘vidently uudergoue an iinmcuso amount of rcvlsioTj. 
All tho Minifilers have had thoir say on it, and the M.iEsiiAL, 
or some one acting on his behalf, has apjairontly iriiM to 
express beforehand what those who may soon be iliuiatei^ 
would like if3 have said on it. The lir^t four of tho five 
paragraphs secnx to apeak with more authority than the 
MALsiuri has yet assumed. This maybe duo to the fact 
that Genend DE CissET always speaks like a soldier, or it 
may mean that tho MAUsnAL really feels himself a 
greater m.-in since Lis Cabinet has ceased to bo oomjjosed 
of politicians. It i.s sutififactory, .after so many 

rumours of differoriees with Si)aiii and Germany, to hejir 
that the relations of tho Government with fonsgn. Powers 
have hecn constantly and incrtuKiiigly friendly. An cx- 
(•(‘ptionnl harvest and increased exports always seem to give 
stability to tho adminifitnition \vhich is able to anutmucc 
them, and in Franco, even njorc than in other countries, 
iu;cidental prosperity is commonly placed to tho crcnlit of 
tho institutions under which it is attained, louring tho 
winter and spring corn-growers and vino-growers will be 
tempted to ask themselves whether Napulj.on 1H. himself 
ever did more for the agriciihuvist than Mai'shal IiIac- 
Mauon has do no during the last aiit urn u. Hopes arc even held 
out that, under thc*so favourablo couditiuns, the cquilibrioin 
of expe^dituro and income may be attained wilh.out the 
impo.''iiion of any new taxes. The industrial ainl com- 
mercial prosperity of the country will iucretise tho 
rc'turns of the e.visting taxes ; and the MARriUAL hints 
lhai the ( lovernmeut has found means of bringing these 
returns nearer to the i)omt which they ought to mich if 
every one borO his fair share of tho national Imidtms. ^ Of 
course it i.s not pleasant to the ta.xpayer to Irani that any 
exemptions Iio may Ijilherto havo enjoyed are likely to bo 
reviewed in .a ])rying and critical spirit. But to ho nijide 
to pay taxe.s already imposed is less grievous than to havo 
new taxes created. Thero is nothing, therefore, i.u the 
fumneial part of iho*Mcs.sage which i.4 not calculated to 
soothe rather than alarm. 

Tho ^MARsifAL bases his desiro that the Assembly 
should ariU him with ailditioual powers on observations 
mndo during his reront tour. Everywhere, ]io says, ho 
foujul tliB desire that organization of .■^ome kind 
should givo to the power created' by the law of tho 
2 oth of November the strengtli it requires to fullU 
its mission. Tho country asks tho Absouibly to guarantc'o 
the regular working of the public power during that 
period of stability which it has promised to France, The 
Maksual hope.s tluit the A.sfienibly wdll do what is expt'cted 
' of it. Flo will not dcelino his share of tho work, ayd tho 
intervention of his Govornment — in the shape, it may bo 
presumed, of frequent Messages to bo re ad by Gcneial dk 
CTssey — sliall not l)o w’anting. He himself is in oflice “only 
“ ns a means of social defouf?q and natiomil recovery.” lu 
this task ho hopes to have tho assistance of all men of 
goodwill, of all who “ subordinate their personal prefer- 
“ cnees to the necessity of tho present time and tho sacred 
“ cjauso of tho country.” But whether ho obtains this. ' 
assistance or not tho AIar-suae means to go on with 
work. He has boon entrusted wj^th tho Executive p6wer 
for seven years in tho interest of ’peace, order, and publia 
security, and the same interest makes jfc his duty uot to 
desert his post, but to " occupy it till tho last' day with 

immutable firmness and scrupulous ixispect for the kw.” 
TFie moment that the Message had been delivered all |)ar* 
ties in the AsBombiy-secin to have set to work to explain it 
away. “ In spite,” says^tho 27®wCorrespondont, of th© 

“ MAiisHAL'smteTO.t<!d"jloolai»^onas to holding office up to 
I “ the last momeqt, Boy^st^ Bopapartiats, and Republicans 


conyi|ipe(l Sbhat tewouild xsstiro before tho vote of 
ortito Assembly;** Tho JdarshaJate, they 
UiiqhubW end, whenever .the reason for wrhich it was 


laeass^ to dpiliniis. In support of this, they quote the 
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expression that tho "BmeintcroBt”— the interest, that is, of IlATni30NE ON LOCAL GOVEJtNMENT. 

peace, oraw% aad pnblic security — ruakos it the Maksiial'iS 

duty not^ laydpwA bia authority. Supposing, thoi-cfore, that TITR. IIATHBONE lately published in the Times, in con- 
thieiuterest werootUerwiso provided for, that undcT UiinryV. J 3 jL tiuuaiion of a former letter, an instructive easay on 
or Napoleoi^ IV. or President Thikus, Franco could (‘ojoy one of the must important conditions of good local govem- 
tho very blessings which she enjoys under Marshal Mac- luent. Ho bad previously complained of the great iiicreaae 
Mahon, what is to prevent him from resigning? Social in local rates, and in the municipal debts^ of some of 
defence and national recovery being othorwiso provided the largest towns. A change in the machinery of local 
for, the only motive which has determined the Marshal taxation would perhaps scurcfily diminish local oxpen- 
to accept power will no longer iniliience him. ddiirc, hut much of the ( llicicncy of local, and especially 

Unfortunately for Franco, tAio ar;curacy of this inlorprc- of rural, administraiion depends on the convimienco ot 
tation of the Message is not likely to be ]]nt to the tc<l. the area within which it is to be exercised. In tormoif 
Whether peace, order, and public security arc well or ill ])ro- times the division ini-o counties and parishes w'as 
vidod for under tho Mauj: Hal’s rule, it seems to be (he ojdy sidlicicnt for practical purposes. Tho justices managed 
rule under which they can at proscTit 1)0 provided for at all. tlie highways ami the juisuns, and dispensed criminal 
Notwithstanding tho injunction laid upon his friends by the justice at Quarter Sessions and Potty Sessions. TJieir 
Count of Cham norm not to vote anything wdiioh can prevent rrmi'c important func’tiorjs are still preserved, tliongli 
or delay the restoration of the Legitimate M(marchy, (hero Highw'ay Hoards iucliide elected membcr.s; hub the 
cannot be many members, even of the Kxlreme Right, who transfer of (heir limmcial duties to reprosoutative bodies 
have the slightest faith in their ability to do anything which will [U'obably not bo long delayed. poth otUcially 
am affect for good or evil the [U'ospccts of IJi-.MiY Y. All ami in their ])rivato capacity the Riinic country gentlemen 
that can bo done to make his rostoration im[)Ossil)le has had mneh ijilluencc iu the administration of the Poor-law, 
boe7i done by Ins own pen. After every allowance? lias ])een which was the most important of parochial functions, 
niiide for the strcngtli of tlio Tiiipei'inlist renet ion, it is Sim-o parisln's liave been consolidated into Poor-law 
still the moro probable Ruppositbjii that tlic Hoiiapartists Unions the justice may, if they think (it, act as v.v nijicii} 
will see the Septonnato out before making any overt ('llbrt members of the gi»verning body. ^J'bc remainder of tbu 
in favour of Nai'OLEON I Y. As regards the Jicpublic, its (inardians are chosen by a sullrago which gives additional 
prospects are ccTtainly less bright than tlu'y were at the power to the larger ratc'jiaycjvs. Tn boroughs and })hiccs 
beginning of the recess. It thru seemed probable that g(»verncd by Local Hoards all but tliejndieial power is vested 
the iiiipossihility of organizing the perKonal Septeiinato, | in Councils elected by equal lioiischold suffrag(‘. The 
together with tho increasing dangers of an ultimate Uounly (\Hirt Jnilges, wlio arc independent of local j^atron- 
restoration of the. Empire, SM])posiiig nothing to bo or- ■ ne'e, admiiiisti'r civil jimtici' in an^as which arc from time to 
gauized, w'ould influence a siilliciont iiundior of wavering I turn' di fined or altered at the discretion of the (lovia n- 
deputios to ensure the adoption of .M. C^asimiu Paktinds i ment, Mr. Ratji honk holds that unnecessary expense and 
Bill and the detinitive proclaniation of the Republic. The conq'licalion ari; oiinsed by the multiplicity of administra- 
dissensiuns which liavo lately shown themselves in the lb'- ti\e areas which cross and overlap each other apparently 
publican party arc exceedingly injurious to tbc retdizaiion in the most arbllrary manner. He mentions the (‘n>e of .i 
of any such hope. The successes of the Ib ’publicans l\ii liameniaiy borough with 30,000 houses and ibo.ooo 
in tho country luivc been mainly due to the growing eon- nvlc.bitanis, which is di\ ideil into three parishes arnl t,w<> 
viction among the rural constituencies that (lie soereb of i I'nsens, into llirec* m in neipal boroughs and six Local Bnavd 


vesting tho control of Bepiihlican policy in the moderate ! 
wing of tho jiarty had somehow been diseoveml. Opinions 1 
might difVer ns to the means by ivbich this }ja})py result ! 
had been attained, whether by tho incrensing i-esolntion of 
tho Moderates or by tho increasing wisdom of the Ratlie.iJs ; 
blit, with the single c.vception of ^\I. llAiionnv's (‘leeiion, all 
tJio political symptoms sixmiod to indicate that it liafl been 
attained .somehow. The inuuiclpal cl(3ctions, first in flu* 
provinces and then in Paris, liavo greatly sJiaken this 
bolief. Tliero is .som(3tliiiig uiqik'Usanl ly signilicaiit iu 
the line ^^i]’.cU M. Gami}K1T.\’s special oigaai has taken in 
tlio Paris elections. No one knows betler thfiii M. 
(lAMnKTTA tliat a victory of the mudf’iate ilepublieaiis in 
Paris would havo done more tlnin anytliing in the world 
to consolidate the llopiiblican party, and no one has more 
reason tlian he to wish to see this consol illation ciiceTed. 
Yet he has not only boon powerless to bring ab mt the 
result which he no doubt desired, but ho has even felt him- 
self obligi'd to feign the warmest sympathy for the Radical 
candidaU’.s and tho most rapturou.s joy at the Radical victory. 
Paris, the J\('jmbliquc Pranc^aUe declarers, has covered herself 
with glory by hlliog her Municipal Council with Radicals of 
tho most violent typo. ‘ This .seems to show that M. CIam- 
BETTA feels that his power over the Extreme Left has been 
greatly w(‘akenod by the non-fulfilmout of the hopes which 
ho no doubt held out to them as the consideration for con- 
flistehtly keeping themselves out of sight. They abandoned 
the control of Republican policy to men who have only be- 
come Republicans at tho clcventli hour, becauso they were 
assured that the result of so doing would be to establish a 
'g^ninely Republican Government in France. If that con- 
tiirgency had come to pass, they might have remained con- 
tented with their bargain. As it is, they probably feel that 
they have sacriliccd themselves to no purpose. The Rc- 
pablican cause has been given over into tho hands of men 
who only advocate it because they cannot help themselves, 
and, after all, it ib hq xiearer victory than if it had re- 
mained in tho keeping of its true friends. It is doubtful 
whether the alliance l^twcou the modomle and the extreme 
section of the Republican party trill long survive the re- 
, asi^rtion of Radical pl^y in the mTndcipa) elections. If it 
is broken up, the last cimnee of Harehid MacMaupn ceasing 
to think himself indispel^ble to the of peace, 

ord^t ftttd seenrity wdl cmjipear with'it, 


di>tricls, nml inlo nine ni’han and two riirnl s.imtHi’y dis- 
tri((‘-'. It would ccrlainly seem that in ibis insiam’i' 
there must b(' an unmH’i’ssary number both «)i ('leeled 
r(’pi'C''eiitatives and of [/aid olUocrs; but it ' may be 
obM’i’ved that nearly all I lie divisions are modern, and 
even nrent, and that the aicas Jiavo been delined by (lie 
pnq»er aulhoiilies in each particular eiise with regfu’d to 
their own special ubjocts. It is nut stated wUethlM’ eitiim* 
or botli of the boroughs havo been incorporated under tho 
powers given to the Cj'owm by the Munici[)a 1 Act. Tlie 
six Local Boards must ni’eessarily bo of later date than llui 
fir.st Bublic Healtb Aet, and tbe sanitary districLs hav(3 pi-o- 
bably been .set cut within the last two or throe years. Ju all 
these cases the Commissioners or other authorities might, 
if they liad thought lit, liavo made the Unions and sanitary 
dibtnets conterminous with the Parliamentary' borough. 
I'ho Local Boards could only represent the parts of tliC 
district which lay outside the municipal boroughs, but 
it was by (he desire of the inhabitants that they wore six 
in number instead of one. It is of course , possible that, 
other motives may have operated as well as regard for tlio 
public good ; but local opinion deserves to bo taken into 
consideration in all arrangements of the kind. 

It is perhaps a minor oVijection to tho independent or- 
ganization of districts for dilierent purpo^ies that it produces 
confiLsion in simplo minds. A puzzle-headfed layman who 
fis a juror, or in sumo similar capacity, lately listened to au 
argument on the meaning of the word “ district ” in an Act 
of Parliament, could not bo induced to understand bow a 
highway district, or a district supplied by a cettain Ghis or 
Water Company, could fail to be regarded as a district for 
all imaginable purposes. Mr. RathdoKe, who is .in no 
degree puzzle-headed, perhaps carries bis doctrine to excess 
when he suggests that tbe County Court district and tho 
Police district should coincide with the area of local adminis- 
tration. The County Court district includes as many towns, as 
con be attended in their order by a single judge at intex^ls 
short enough to secure the prompt and regular admilustvatibti 
of justice. There is no reason to assume that an area deter- 
mined by the distribution of tho population, by railway 
facilities, and by other cousiderations. of. tb^ same kina, 
would be the most convenient for saaitaiy or Poor Lawi^- 
ministiEtion. The ancientdivisionsof counties arenepessarily 
disregarded in the formation of tJnions and of Connty Court 
dirtricts. Whenit happens ^attbe boundary betweencounties^ 
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a riv^ valley traversed probably by a single road and a 
single railway, it is a waste of labour to employ two setfl of 
officers to travel side by side. Altboagh it might bo inju- 
dicious to prescribe coincidence of local areas by an in- 
flexible rule, there is much fbreo in Mr. Rathhone’s 
contention that the object* is in itself desimblo, and 
that in the majority of cases it would involve no practical 
difficulty, except in its original establishment. It has 
often been remarked that the choice of capable and 
trustworthy representatives is sometimes faci limited by 
adding importance to their duties. If the business 
of tbo House of Commons were distributed among a 
dozen littlo Parliaments, the position of a incruber would 
no longer bo an object of ambition to the li/ghor 
classes or to the ablest men. A Town Councillor wJio is 
also by vii*tuo of his election a member of tho Hchool 
Board, and of the Sanitary Board, may bo supposed to feel 
a responsibility which may possibly sometimes relli ct itself 
by antici{)ntiou on his constituents. It cannot bo said that 
popular suffrage always prefers ability, or oven h()no.st 3 % 
but corrupt motives or carolossnosvs aro probably most 
powerful in elections to places where it is supposed that a 
worthless nominee will do comparatively littlo harm. 
There is much good sense in Mr. JIatjiuon e\s Buggestion 
that a local assembly or Board dividing itself into Com- 
mittees %vould secure grcatei* fitness in the mem hers dele- 
gated for special duties than a number of separat-o cleelions. 
Almost any body of limited numbers, appointed by election 
or otlicrwi.se, is less impenetrable to a sense of duty than a 
large constituency. 

The greatest of impediments to Found organic logLsla- 
tion is the real or supposed necessity of deriving all power 
from the votes of a numerical majority of ratepayers. 'Fhe 
least enlightened portion of the community has for luany 
purposes nnlirniteil opportunities of ovevniling sonmler 
and mure ipralilitMl jutlgnuiuts. Kveii tho hasty wrivers 
who thoughtlessly apjiroved, on its first ])ro<luctioii, of Mr. 
Real’s sclieinoof a melijopolitan Rejmblic, liavo since been 
startled at the firospect of being governed by a million of 
iiTcsponsihlo votes, Mr. Ratiihone, w'liose ohjeet is good local 
goveriiineni, and not the preponderance ut a single class, 
recomiiiends a more complicated mode of selection for local 
governing bodies. Ho proposes that tho justices should 
appoint a portion of their own number to form one-lift h 
of the local nssembl 3 % that two-tifilis bLoiiKI be elected 
by the plural vote now used in the election of (fuardians, 
and that iwo-fifths .should be chosen by tho whole body of 
ratepayers. The didails of tho scheme would of course 
admit of modification, but tho principled seems to bo sound. 
The magistrates have administered county finances with 
praiseworthy economy and efficieiKjy, and among those of 
them who liavo thouglit tit to act as vx officio Guardians of 
the t*oor many have exorcised a yaluablc and merited in- 
fluence. Probably Mr. Ratubone maybe right in his as- 
siiniption that a Committee clelegiited for the special 
purpose would attend tho Union Boards moro regularly 
than a. dotae.hment of volunteers. Tho Visiting Justices 
who superintend prisons and asylums discharge their 
duty with habitual punctuality. It unfortunately bap- | 
peps that tho numbers of the resident gentry are de- 
clinipg, sometimes through changes of social habits, 
and' in, part through tho accumulation of great estates. 
Modeni ptejudice, seconding sometimes professional in. 
stincta, has in many counties discountenanced tho ap. 
poihtment of clergymen as magistrates, to the great 
detriment of both orders. It is desirable to make the most 
of zpony careful and patriotic country gentlemen who are 
* still willin]^ to discharge unpaid duties. The local go^ 
vemment of which Englishmen h^ve for centuries boasted 
has always, except in the towns, been almost exclusively 
fpristocratic, ^though the higher nobility have been occu* 
nied Wth piore exciting objects. The Poor Law franchise 
has' crated in the Boards of Guardians creditable repre- 
sentatives bf ths middle class. Farmers have too much 
regard for their o\m pockets to entrust the expenditure of 
tho rates to deznagoguo^ or declaimers, though they 
sometimes prefer Gupi^ians who have acquired a re- 
puta^on for indiscriminate parsimony. There aro still 
districts in which tho fanners have fop forty years refused 
to build workhouses, and whoPb the Poor-law has cOn- 
sequeUtlj; never been brought into priotical operation,. 
. Finally, it '‘is reasonable tW the numerical majority 
should have ^ vdioe in tho administration of affUrs which 
ebuoem themsslvei as nearly ea their neighbours. Mr. 
BamsoKB's three IhhttQB wtrm oor^j^ sufficient 


accuracy to as many divisions of socioiy and separate in- 
terests. Before his plan is adopted careiol inquiry should 
be made into tho roa-sons which have determined tho deli- 
nitiofi of existing districts for various purposcai ' 


ALSAOEJiORBAINR 

I T is naturally somewhat difficult to get any accurate 
information as to tho present position of tho iuliahi- 
iaiits of tho provinces annexed to Gei'many. The FrcD(!h 
pro.ss i.s not allowed to touch on a subject which miglii 
easily provoko German intorfe Pence, and the Gqrman prcN- 
i.s far too much at the mercy of the authorities to ventuK 
on any subject which might bo likely to give ofTenct-. 
Tliat the first hopes of tho conquerors have been disap’ 
pointed is notorious. They fully believed that historicai 
recollections of a somewhat remote date, and a partial com- 
muiiity of race, would make tho population of Alsace, arid 
pcr1)a[).s of Lorraine, exceedingly pleased with tho prospect 
of bt;iug once more German. Experience has shown 

th.ifc this an 1 ici patio n was founded on a mistake. The 
chief reason why the event should have thus 1 k’- 
lied the cxpeelations of the Germans Is one whielt i; 
is vciy natural that Germans should not bc'oblo io 
realize, hut which Englishtnon can easily niuleii»tand. Ir ' 
is so very much pleasanter to he in France than in 
Germany. Life is so much brighter and happier ; there is 
so much more civility and kind ness, so much mtiro fu., 
so much ie.ss domineering and hectoring in France. 
Germany is ji great country, and the Germans are a great 
people ; but to get aw'iiy from Germauy into France is like 
getting from school-time into the holidays. Th<;ro i 
nothing uucompliiiientary to the Gennaiis in .saying thi.-.. 
They are proud of living a life in which le.ssons of soini 
sort aro always going on, and of having formed a societj 
in whkh v\ovy one either is, or hopes to be, an nsher. 
Such a life may he full of great purposes, and sucii 
a Boeh'ty may ho full of power and energy. Bui 
to the hununi mind holidays and tho ways of holi- 
day life fire s\vf>cl, and to the inhabitant*! of AIkbcc 
and Lorruino annexation was tho end of holiday life. 
'J’lio days when the provinces really belonged to Ger- 
many were also veiy far away, and to have belonged to 
Germany in those days was not so very obvious a gain 
niul privilege after all. The most recent recollections of a 
.share in national glory were those wliich associated Alsace 
with the wars of the Republic and Napoleon. The coui'sc* 
of business, too, had long drawn Alsaco towards Fraiic^^ 
and new relations in busiuoss are not formed in a moment ; 
and although tlicro aro many Frotostaiite in Alsace, yet 
tbo population is sufficiently Catholic to make tho ceded 
di.stricts a very promising field for tho struggles of Ultra- 
montmnsm against Germany. So far as is known, the 
I I'icher and the professional classes aro still soliostilc to Ger- 
many that to be suspected of not being violently French in 
feeling amounts to exclusion from many circles. Theropre- 
sonlativcs sent from Alsace and Lorraine to the German 
Parliament are violently hostile to Prince Bismarck, 
and violently devoted to his ecclesiastical enemies. And 
tho German officials do not spare tho provincials over 
whom they are set. They aro always ordering some- 
thing, finding out something, forbidding something; and 
this is vexatious in daily lifo. It is not a great mutter, 
but it is a nuisance to have to shape tlie signboard 
of a shop and to choose the name of a baby so as to 
please a tiny German official. Still tho lower and hum- 
bler classes are probably reconciling themselves to the 
change. They bow to mte, and it must bo owned that 
a long experience of administration on tho French system 
was a tolerably good preparation for submission to aiiy 
anthoritics that happen to be established, The f'rench 
part of tho population lps(» by the official laugutigo now 
being German, but the German part of the popntation 
gains by it. A very considerable sum baa been devoted 
out of the indemnity to be expended on the annei^od dis- 
tricts, and money is money, although it may be Gorman 
money. The general result may therefore pernaps bo safely 
statea by saying that, though tho fli^timental grievance of 
having ^bcen made Germans amipft their will still Remains 
in almost its full force, ye€ Sings have settled down in 
some measure, and there is,, if not. more content, still moro 
acquiescence, ip the clkango of nationality than there was a 
year or two atfb. 

ThMpm wnioh the German Government thinks it ad- 
visMAf to order to be spent in Alsace an.d Lorraine oh 
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lIu'LVt*i»sily and school education is so largo that an Alsatian 
deputy ventured to oompluin that it was quite nut of all 
prnpiri'tion to the needs of those wliom it is intcnihid to 
Ijoielit. ^liis complaint afforded Prince liisMAiu'ic an oppor- 
tunity of making a general staLoment as to the policy 
of Clermany with regard to the annexed provinces, 
and he shaped his statomont in that style of ex- 
traordinarily })laiii speaking of whi(ih ho is so con- 
punjiuatc a master. He begged the deputies from 
Alsace niid German Lorraine to midcrstaiid that Ger- 
many (lid not fight and eoiupu'r, and annex a coii])]e 
of provinces, merely to please the people who hap- 
pened to live there; Germany wanted a good imlilary 
positaiii and took it. Whether the irdjahitants of Alsaco 
and I^omiino like their country ]>oing iis(m 1 as a bulw.-irkol 
Gcnniny is not very matoi’ial to Goianai^y. ^fhey may 
like it or not like it, but the result will l)e just tlie sanic. 
They ha\o got to see tlu'ip territory tarnCMl (o tlie ])iirp(Kcs 
for wdiich Oi^rinany seized it. It is true tlial, as the 
annexfMl proviiuv s have been nnnle a pari <d' lln* Gra iaan 
Enipivi', tli(‘y nr(‘ allowed to sei'd reprcscrJalit in I.0 tla* 
nali'tnal Parliament; l)ut these ivp’-e^entai i\ es nL'ed nt»l 
be lUuler the (hlnsiou that they are al all wel(’oiiu‘ whim 
tlir'y to Ih-rlin. H’hey are imlee<l of some use, ibr they' 
show Geri.'ians w'luit nonstaisi* can be lalkeii 1 ))’^ me friends 
of til'' 1.' f< rarrionta lies, and 1110}’ impre.^s on their hearers 
how in'iirnate is the coniti'xion lii'twei’ii l/ltramnntanisni 
and bo^tdily to G(?nnany. 'fin's is all the good (liey art'. 
Tliey are foolomoters, rcpi'esetiliug ii terntorv whieh is used 
as ahidwark, 'riioro is no mistaking language liki* this, 
and it is very much, \vu imagine, tlu; kiiai of l.mgaiago 
which deputies from Gibraltar ami Malia would hear if 
our system unfortunately admitted of the presinee of such 
persons at Westminster. It a nation finds it necessary 
or et*nv( nient to Keizc on bits of strange territory and use 
them as bulwarks, tho kindest and lie.st eoiirsi) is to bo as 
plain and firm as possdilo with those who obj 'Ct to ho 
made I I’.e victims of the pi’OC(‘Ss. it is to the real advan- 
tage of the inhabil-rmt.s of Alsace and LonMine that they 
slionld know that grumbling and disail'eetion will not Imlp 
them in tho V(‘ry least, 'Tho only ^Yay of making them 
su)ne.i.>sivo to their lot is to in.spire the belief that it is 
Incvil able ; jusi as nothingcan be mort' ernel kimlnessfothe 
Irish than to treat liome Pule as an ojnm (pmstion, and 
to pretend to listen to those wdui priss for the disinember- 
ment of the Empire, wlion wo know all the time tliat we 
nu'.an to do our uLmosL to prevent any tliiiag of the M>ri. 
The g'f'M(‘ral tenor of l^iinee ifi.-.ftiAKCb’s j inu.irk.s is aec'ord. 
incrl^ In n tVom ohjeel-ioii ; but ho certainly semns miiieces. 
saiily < finanve now' and tlion in tho way in wliicli it ]»lease.s 
him to put wliat he bus to say. lie stated, for e.\am])h , in 
I’.is sp- ivli on Alsace liorr.iiiu’, that Prnn(!e is planning a ' 
new' war against Germany. M’his is a guess or a siispieioii, 
and to slate it as a fact is Aery insiilliiig to Prance, t^np- 
])0.siiiga Preneli journal stated the sanu' thing as a fact. 
Prim e lii.'MM'cu Aumld insinnily asl: fin’ the suppn’sbion of 
tho jmirmd, Aviiicli he would ,say \Yas exciting hostility^ 
between the tw’o n.'dions. What ran h(» a gnsitm’ indueo- 
menl to hostility' than that lio should t.'ike upon himself to 
say what ho wouhl allow no Erenchiuau to say, and that 
he slundd thus bring lionio to Frenchmen how I'aiiinil i.s 
degree of discretion I'xactcd from the French foreign 
(MUee? 

Pmt, allhongli the primary basks on which Priinu) 
IbsMVJU'K nece!5sarily robes in governine tlio amioxed pro- 
vinevs is that of force, ho Jias agencies in view which will, 
he thinks, in time do much to create a real German feeling 
ill i.'nsc districts. On the tendency of service in tho Ger- 
man army to make all serving in it acenstomed to tho 
thought that they are subjects of tho same sovereign, he has 
often dwelt. On this occasion ho referred more particu- 
larly to the other great instninmnt of which he is prepared 
to make the utmost use — that of education. A great 
amount of money is to bo spent in education in Alsace and 
liOriMine, because it ks precisely oducaiioii of the German 
pattern that those who live there most need. 'Iho Uiii- 
vt'F'iity of Strasburg is to bo made one of tho first in 
Gci many, that thus the Jiigheflt and best German thought 
may find a homo in tlie iinxioxod provinces, that the solidity 
and thorouglmesa of German learning may be appreciated 
tboj‘o, and that tho standard of professional and official 
competoxMJ© may be imsed until tlwso anxious for advance- 1 
men I see that they must work in tho German way and 
t Innk after the Gorman fashion if they are to get on. As 
for tho lower schools, Prboe Bismauck openly declares that 


it is by getting hold of tho direction of popular education 
that he thinks the Stale will best cope with the party who, 
as he says, do not like tho poor to know too much. Tho 
Alsaliaiis shall ho made to ftnd that it is the priests who 
wish Ihcm tu veinaiu ignoKint, and German statesmen 
who wish tlicin to be well taught. All these sen- 
iimends of the Pbince were received with tho heartiest 
ap])rovjd by the majority of his hearers, and no- 
thing wonhi come more liojno to the hearts of a Gorman 
audience than this challenge to the enemies of Germany on 
the groniiil oi’ education. Tho movement against Illtra- 
niouiaiilsm in Germany is partly a politicial movenn'iit, a 
movemeul of those who wash Germany to be united and 
the Stale supri'ino ; but it is also a mov^’inent of education 
jin'Minst ignojiince. Prince IbsMAiiCK has directed axid in- 
len^iiiod tlu' ciirieiit of opinion oji tliis head in the 
German niidille cla.ss ; but he certainly dul not create it. 
'Tho German.^, by whom ediicalioii is so cherished, and to 
wliniri ediic.ilion means so much, have a feeling of 
po!ili(*:d anllpaihy to tlio pretensions of Pome as great 
I'crlunwas lluH. eniertained in England; but they have uUo 
an al>ii"ri-cnce of foolish teaching, merely as such, which is 
pi'cnlmrly tluir own. They fi'cl a pang of sincere j'cgret 
wlicn tiny think of the wasio of human ])awei’ wliie.h i.s in- 
voked ill lh(' children of the poor being handed over to be 
t.inght only just as much as seems safe to a very ignorant 
jiricNt: ami nothing yirolmhly would bo more delightful to 
tlie majnrit y of ilu' German l\irliament than tho thought 
Unit it. could saiiclion tho expenditure of a much larger 
amount of moiuy on education in their now territoiy lhau 
the poor blind prie.st-led people of this territory ^con- 
sidered at all necessary. 


XATH )NA L DEFEXClh 

I F it wore pos.sihie to bring home to our minds the 
snddeuness and swiftness with which 'svar will come, 
if it does come, there would be no difiienlty in adopling 
ade(|uat(.* meii.^ures of national ilcfunce. Put iinfoil nnulely 
we (“’.nnot iN'nli/.o tho peril in which wefdand, and v;e are 
content to rely on the sjiirit of tlio nation, Ihi'gcUiiig that, 
that spirit reipiii’i's time to exert itself Glectivoly, ami lliai., 
wlnm W'c are at lacked, it will be too late to organize resist- 
ance. Tlio Ini-tory of tlie uar with France whieh began in 
j 8 oj may be .sal'ciy (|uot('d ns an example of what cnir next 
.s(Tious war will not bo. 'The genius and energy oc Km'O- 
j.i'.oN’ woi'c devoted during two years to prepanng an aiiny 
and transport -5 for invading England, but as ho worked w’o 
counter- \\orked, and, altliuugh we are .^low begiiinor.s, we 
can go fast wlu’ji fully roused. Put if thero \v« i’e, now an 
enemy of cijual capacity wielding tho resources of a great 
nation, lie \Nuuld be ujioii us in a few week.s, ajid at best we 
(ionld only eseajie disliononr by enornioiis sacrifices. At 
the beginning of j 8 o,p afier war had been six nionth.s de- 
clared, tlie spirit of tlic nation was fully roused to defend 
tlie country, and volunteers, militia, and yeomanry swelled 
ilie numeneal .sii'engtli of the army witliin the Priti.sh Isles 
tu 650,000 men. A number of small vcs.sels, each armed 
with one or two heavy gnn.s, were stationed at the l^uro, 
as well a.s largo sliip.'i heavily armed, which, ulthougli unfit 
for .«e:i, would be formidable (ta floating batlerics. Tho 
aMartello towt'rs whieli still remain were erected along tho 
coast. In mul-Gliaunel a powerful tlcot kept, watch vigi- 
lantly, ready to open tire upon tlie invading llutillii as soon 
as it slioweJ itself outside the Froiieh ports. Tbeso pre- 
pai’iitioii.'j were tolerably complete within a yoar after war 
broke out, and although Jhapoleon came twiou to tho coast 
in 1S04, ho did not venturo to tost tlieir suificiency by * 
quitting harbour. He appears iudoed to have satisfied 
biniself that }a> could not Bucoood in an invitniou unless 
he could est^ablLsh at least a t^nporary superiority of 
naval force in tho Channel. The combinations bv wnich 
ho hoped to attain this result were fpustratod by tlw Imttl© 
of 'Trafalgtlr ; but during tbo year 1805 tho public mind of 
England was deeply impresscjd with tho canvietion that its 
iloct alone was an inadequate protection. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that no fleet wo have, or oan have, 
will ever again give to this country tho naval superiority 
which it possessed in 1805 ; and y(3t it did pot trust for its 
defence t(j that fleet alone, but organized a military force 
amounting, in troops of all descriptions at home and abroad, 
to nearly three-fourths of a nmlion of - men. Thia the 

country did when it was comparatiTely |KK>r and spacsely 
peopled, because it felt its ’danger. The ■.pmeaniioiis ^en 
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^ken have noTor been alleji^d- to have been loo great, ami 
it aeetns to follow that those which wo aro now taking aro 
too small* There is always a chance that a i*0soliito i 
enemy willin^^ to inour great losses for an udeqaato object j 
might succeed in forcing troops across the sea in some ono 
of several attempts ; and if we had to fight on ooi^ own soil, 
the sacrifice of property, ovon if we saved our national life, 
would bo enormous. As a mere matter of busincssliko 
precaution, we ought to ensure ourselves fully against such 
a tremoiulous risk. 

The spirit in which such an attempt would bo made, if 
made at all, was that displayed by the Gernunis in the 
battles around Metz.. They sufiered severe los.ses, but they 
employed forces so largo that those losses boro only an 
incoiisidorablo proportion to the whole. There i.s almost 
no limit to the number of French or (renuan troops that 
might be collected on the coasts opposite to our own. Dut 
it would bo a much more dillicnlb matter to }»rovi(lo llioso 
troops with transport. Nai'OIJ'ION laid about ono liuiidred 
and twenty thousand soldiers in aiul around Boulogne, 
and they could bo embarked, wllli all tlicir stores uud 
fiu[)plics, ready for aclioii, in an hour. The vessels in 
W’liich they embarked hud, however, been built for that 
.spoeial |')urpose, and this was an ullair of mouths. It 
i.s no easy matter to provide tratisport oveu for 25,000 
men, us wo know from our expcrioiuuj in tlio Criim'a. lUit 
our neighbours are b(;tter organizt*]*s Mian wo are, and be- 
sides they would ilispose al)sol!dely of Iho (‘Uin’o naval 
re.soiiivus •>£ the coast from whic.h tlie atteiiqjt was made. 
Tl]o vctjiiired transports wouhi now need, not to l)o 
biiill:, but only to bo collected, juid a lew weeks would 
su'fieo for timt. t.)iio of the events which most dis- 
turbed the public mind of Knglaud in 1805 was 
ilio p.\ssage along iho coast frotn Jhinkirk to ALublotou.so 
of part of tljo tlotiila of iiiviLsion. This passage 
was eflected in spite of vigoiuua opposition by our 
light cruiser.s. Although dillieuU,” says Jomini, ‘‘ the 
‘‘ invasion of England has always been regavdisl as pos- 

.sible." The descent once made, ho thinks the (*apturc 
of Loudon alruosb certain. “ Perhaps,” ho makes N.mmuucon 
say, “ wo sliould have eiicountered some dangers.” Tho 
crcalioii of a llotilla, and conduiiatioiifl to onsnro tho 
l»reseuce of a Ihait, wau'c indispensable preliminaries ; but 
these having boon Boeured, “ten hours only w'ould be 
“required ibr landing 150,000 diseipliued and vic- 
“ t/orious soldiers upon a coa.st dostituio of fort-ifi- 
“ cations, and undciend('d by a regular army,” This 
was tlie view nruler which began to form 

cainp.s ub(»nt Boulogne in 1803 ; “ at all events lliomonuco 
“ would cost nothing,” and it would compel Miigland to 
make defensive pitqiaralious at ruinous o>\peiise. This 
nmiark dcscrva’s atlcntioii. Such a menace is ou.sily nnide 
by a great miiitiiry Powe)*, and could not be disregarded. 
It would compel us to do that hun-iodly and at enormous 
cxpcTi.-^o wliieli we iniglit have done deliberately and 
ccoiiomicully. “ Tlicse prcjuinilious,” says ^ixVroi.r on, 

“ cost j-kigla-nd dear, but they revived the military spirit 
“of tho inhabitiiuls.” If timely measures of precaution, 
which need not be costly, could be now hiken, the military 
spirit of iho country would never need revival, bocamso it 
would be steadily maintain od. 

It was the dcclai‘cd opinion of "Mr. Pitt in 1803 that 
to a regular anny, however exrolleut, even aided by 
tho militia, tho country onglit nob solely to trust, but 
that in a cri.si.s so full of danger it ought to supei'.idd 
“ some permanent system of national defence,” cither to a 
cortAiu degree comi>iilsory or formed upon vohintarj’ zeal 
and patriotism. “ This,” said Mr. Pitt, “ ought to be re- 
“ sorted to as the grand source of domestic security,” ^I’be 
army must be the rallying point, must furuihh exampio 
and instruction, and must give tho pnnciplcs on which 
a national systoiUv of defence must bo formed. This 
language soeius applicable to tho present time, 'when 
Kuropo is in perpetual crisis, if wo may so say, 
and all nations eatcept England are ready for a cam- 
paign to-morrow. But, although the army ought still 
to b© tho rallying point of national defence, thoi’o i.s a 
■widely oxproHBcd feeling that the army is less capable than 
it was of furnishing example and intitiniction to voluntoor 
forces. There ia, or will soon be, a largo proportion of raw 
lads in the ranks^ and, oVon assuming that in health and 
obaracter they are ttnol^ectionable as recruits, they cannot 
supply the place of voteians. An army fit to fom tho basis 
of a system of national defence must consist of mon, not 
boys, and men can only be had by paying for thorn. 


It might be possible to ofihr some indirect advantages whioh 
would bo equal to higher pay, and in particular the soldier 
might be allowed to cam something for himself b^ labour 
duriug the Jong hours which be xiOw spends in idleness, 
and often in drink. At a timo when the Guards, 
besides their proper military duty, did tlie duty of police 
in London, and did it well, they habitually worked 
in the coal trade ; and tho labour thus undergone made 
them, when sent to Flander.s, tho best men at tmicbwork 
in tlio wdiolo army. Of late years any pro[K)8al to employ 
sold id's at harvt.xst or other work lias boou objected 
to by tboso with whom they would compote iu 
tho labour-market ; but now that labour is so scarce and 
dcMir, it begins to appear irrational to condotnu many 
thmi.saTids c)f able-bodied men to irksome and pernicious 
idleness. Onicens may perhaps fancy that soldiers who 
should bo also Iiibourors might be dclioifant iu sm!U*tnOs.s, 
but the “ coal heavers," as i ho Guard.s wore called, furni.slied 
an examphi to the contrary ; and besides, it Uihoves tho 
country to secure olGciency, even, if need be, by some 
sacritlco of a[*pc‘tiruuct*. Tho localizidion of regu 
MieiiLs infcroducijd by Lord CAUUWKtL will 110 doubt 
help to Jitiiiicb a letter class of rtHJruits. 'J'ljci'O is, 
however, danger in sii}>pO‘>.ing that this plan or :uiy .such 
plan cun meet the mM'c.ssity of tlio case. That eitii <mly bo 
done by ajqdying the juiueiple of the Dofouco Acts of 1803, 
and thus “oiudiling Uiiii Majesty moiH) olIbctuaJlY and 
“ .speedily to ('xerci.so her aueient and undoubted priroga- 
“tive in requiring military .service of her liego siibjects in 
“case of invasion of the realm.” VJ'o avoid lialnlity to 
service with tho Milit.ia or Regular Army under these 
Acts, or from other motives growing out of the national 
peri), 380,000 volunteei-fl had curolh’d tbem.selves by the 
cud of 1803, and a force of about that number was main- 
Iciincd during tbe next two years, at au expLMi.-e to tho 
country of axithcr more than 1,000,000/. a year. It i.s 
ea.sy to undeixsiaiul wliy so many volunb^ers ofiered. Tho 
desire was ^reueral in tho middle ehussoa l-o a\oid luniig 
]>laeed in lunks liable to be filled from gaol aud w'oi khoube. 
The difiieulties of r(!oruit,iug jn those days xvevo enoniious. 
The Regular Army and tho Militia competed agninsi each 
other, and both took what they could get. Where j.»hy.sical 
strength appeared they asked no question as to clia meter. 
High bount ics tempted desertion, whiob even sevtax^ymnish- 
ment could not [irevent. Tho parallel bel weon that time 
ami the jiresent i.s complct^jd by tho statement that there 
ai’o now 900 military prisoners at Millbauk. I’he evil being 
the same, let tho .same .spirit arise to moot it. OpinioA.s 
(lilfered a.s to wliother this volunteer orgauissatiou of j S03 was 
the bo.st possible disposibiou of men and money ; and wo 
do not insist nyxm this jiarticular upyilieation oftho yn inciplo 
of general military scrvico, but on iho principle itself, A 
8l:iUj.smau of that age wished to sue “ tho great mass of the 
“ population of tho couTitry ” so far trained as to be able 
to meruit immodialely, whatever losses the regular army 
might receive in action, and then “ Icj .should consider llio 
country in vincible.” Such training would revive or 
nuiinlain military .spirit ; it xvould promole health, ox'dcr, 
and Sobriety ; it would cost little ; ami tho worst tliat 
can lie said against it is that such precaution is perhaps 
excessive. If it be true that Navoekon allowed that the 
chanees \\ere niiu.'tv-niue to one against the saceess of au 
invasion of Eiighiiid. it would Istill bo the part of a wijsc 
yieople fo provide against the hundredth chance. 


C\XAT)1AX BEOirBOOITY TBEATV. 

ri^JlK members of the Depataiioii which lately mhbx'ssovl 
X Lord Dekuy and Lord OAUNAiivciN on the Reciprocity 
'J'reuty between Ckiiinda and the United S!ale.s may 
pevliaps iiiid that tho official an.swors wliicli gave them 
natural satisfaction will not necessarily tend to pro- 
mote their objects. Nothing can apparently be more; 
reasonable than tho demaud that tho Canadians shall not 
bo allowed to covenant for the iwlmii^sion of foreign mer- 
chandize at lower rates of duty than which aixi 

charged on English produce, both the Ministers expressed 
their cordial concurrence with the opinions of tho UcymUf- 
iion, and promised that 110 dififci’entiai tarilT should receive 
the sanction of tbe Govornmeut, Neither the JVin.jux 
Secuktauv nor liis Colonial colleague can bo .susyiccted of 
theu^htloss precipitancy, and their langua^ liirnishcd a 
proof, whidii was scarcely required, that they both hold 
sound economical principles! yet iti,s difficult to under- 
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Btaud how they will, in certain contingeiicies, be able to discretion of tho Canadian Government and Legislature 
fulfil the engagements into which they have voluntarily was inserted in the Treaty. A more serions responsibility 
entered. TPhere is some reason to belie vo that the fulfil- might dov^dve on the Skcbetaby for tho CoiiONiKS if the 
mont of their promise would prevent the conclusion of any Canadian IWliament should think fit to impose or to con- 
Treaty of Reciprocity, although such an arrangement is tinuo exceptional duties on imports from England. Tho 
desired by the representatives of important Canadian Crown has a coubiitutlonal right to refuse its assent to any 
interests, and althougli tho adoption of the Treaty has been Bill which may in tho judgment of its advisors bo injarions 
urged on the American Government by the English to Imperial interests; but Canada and other colonies 
Minister at Washington. It is to bo regretted that Sir have through tho necessity of the case been allowed 
EuYfAUD Tuounton, having spent his life abroad in diplo- to adjust their own tariffs, often to tho detriment of 
malic (‘in ploy men t, should not have found opportunities of English irade. In Australia, if not in Canada, 
inasteringtho simplest principlcsof political economy. The the doctrine of prelection to native industry is widely 
paper which, in concert with a Canadian colloaguo, ho pro- popular; and conseqiienlly duties have been imposed on 
sented io Mr. Hamilton Fish is founded on tho preposterous English goods, not only for purposes of revenue, but with 
assumption that, of two j>orfloiis or two communities who tho avowed ohjcct of' discouraging commerce. If tlio 
make tho simplest bargain, one must necessarily be a loser, (/auiulian rarliamorjt, knowing that American produce was 
Tho American IVotectionisis, like Sir Kowabd ''riujCNTON, introduced into tho Dominion at lowdniios, were, in pui'sii- 
bolicvo in tho obsolete doctrine of a balance of trade, and hold anoo of a secret undertaking, or in conformity with its own 
that it is essentially profitable to sell, and that buyers lose by judgment of oxpeditmey, to levy higher rates on English 
every purchase. That gold or money constitutes tho only true goods, Lord Cabnauvon could only overrule the decision of 
form of wealth is another proposition which Sir Mdnyakd Canada at the risk of a dangerous controversy. Tho people 
Tuoknton has derived from utterly diseredilod authnritles. of Canada are in a certain sense genuinely loyal to a 
It is possible that tho American managers of the negotiation dynasty .and (lovcrunKuit which leave them the uneon- 
inay lio influenced by argiimcnks amt .assunipl ions wdiieli tndlcd management of their own affairs; but it is an 
reflect their owu prejudices; but wlien Sir Edward understood condition that tho golden link which binds tluj 
Thorn JON undertakes to show that under tho existing colonics to the inotlior-coniitry must never hamper 
system tho balance of trade is against ilm United Statis, their irmvcnu'nis. The Canadians would willingly admit 
Mr. Fisti may reasonably ask why tlio (vanadians should that flic autlioj*iiativo mediation of the Imperial Govern- 
seek to disturb a relathm which is favourable to their own ment may bo convenient and luseful to control intci iial 
iriteresls. dissensions; but when the interests of English trade 

It is asscTtcd on good authority that tho Senate will not eome into competition with the nishes of the colonists, 
ratify 111 0 Treaty, even if it is submitted to their eonsidera- sijiiiimental attachments will not prevent the Canadians 
tion dining tho prtisent Session. It is not known that tho from elaiming virtiuil independenre. In truth, the modern 
proliminary appi’oval of the Prksidknt has yet been ob- colonial policy of England, thongli it has been prompfed by 
taiiwvl ; and the declarations of tho English Minister.^ may considerations of justice and liberality, is essentially founded 
perhaps increase any hesitation which may be felt by on the consciousness that it becomes more and more im- 
Gcnenil Grant and Mr. The obj oofs of the proposed possible to control tho policy of a distant community. 

Treaty are to admit certain Canadian prodinifs at rciln(;ed Statesmen have shown their wisdom in cordially rceogniz- 
rates of duty into the United States, in consideration of j ing a necessity to which they must in any case have snb- 
corre.^poiuling reductions on importations into 

Caneda. The Secretary of the I^ational Board of I'rade 
of the United States, which corresponds to the Elnglish 
ChanibiT of Commerce, states in a letter to the Times that 
his Council had suggested to certain Canadian del(^gates 
tho adoption of alxsolutc Ej oc-tnulo between tho United 
“ States and Canada, and of a tariff common to them both.” 

Tho Canadians replied that, in addition to other objections, 
tho csfablisliment of a Customs Union would be unjust to 
England. Tho Americans have no intention of ndaxing 
tlioir i.aviff in favour of England ; and consequently the 
adoption of the Treaty would involve tho institution 
of ililferential duties as between English and Canadian 
produce. As there is no commercial treaty between 
England and tho United States, such a discrimination, 
though it might bo invidious and injurious to English 
trade, would not form a legitimate ground of remonstrance. 

On tho other luind, if the Treaty wore once signed, the Go- 
vernment of the United Staf(?s would have no right to 
inquire into tho terms on which English goods might be 
admitted into Canada; yet the imposition of equal duties 
would almost vendor nugatory tho commercial policy of tho 
United States. Experience has confirmed tho probable 
anticipation that it would be impossible to prevent contra- 
band trade on a frontier wliich extends over tho whole 
breadth of tho Continent. I'ho Canadians have it in their 
power to increase tho cost of English goods to themselves 
and to their inland customci’s, because it is practicable to 
levy at tho ports all dues which may be legally imposed ; 
but no vigilance will prevent tho smuggler from under- 
selling the regular American trader if goods on the N^orth 
of the border are subject to lower duties than on tho 
South. It is therefore indispensable for tho pur- 
poses of tho American Government that rol.axations 
of the tariff on imports from Canada should bo ac- 
companied by the maintenance of tho existing Canadian 
duties on English goods. As it could scarcely be expected 
that such a stipulation in a treaty would be accepted by 
the English Government, tho Pkesident and his advisers 
might pt rhops ho content with a private understanding 
between themselves and tho Canadian Ministers. Unless 
some kind of security is afforded for tho maintenance or 
establishment of distinctive duties, tho American Govern- 
ment, as long as it adheres to a policy of Protection, can 
have no motive for agreeing to tho Reciprocity Treaty. 

Lord .UEiinY as Foreign Minister wonld redeem Ins 
pledge );^y^^kiDg care that no clause tending to limit tho 


iri'tted. Lord Carnarvon (hsjilaycd loss than his usual 
]irudence in delming beffirehand the line which was not to 
ho passed by the wave of colonial independence. If tho tide 
rises higher than on f(jrm(‘r occasions, tho Imperial Cani n-: 
must once more move liis chair liigher up tho beach. 

Perhajjs tlio best immediate result of recent disces.sions 
would be the povstponemout of tho Reciprocity Treaty, cs- 
p(3cially if it is caiLsed by tho unwillingness of the Senate 
to relax a jirotoctivo policy. Tho late change in tho balance 
of parties in the United States will hcroaftor facilitate a 
gradual adoption of sounder commercial theories, although 
the present Congress is not likely to modify existing legis- 
lation. Tlie more ambitious politicians would gladly in- 
duce Canada to join a Customs Union in preparation for 
a closer connexion in tho future. With remarkable 
inconsistency, Protectionists often incline to an exten- 
sion of the area of Ereu- trade when it is a consequence 
of territorial extension. Hereafter ])erhaps even American 
Chambers of Commerce will learn that, if Free-trade 
witli Canada is desirable. Free- trade with tho rest of 
the world would not bo au evil. Tho question be- 
tween England and Canada will be simplified if the 
American tariff is hereafter relaxed ; and at the same time 
tlie advantages of special reciprocity w' ill bo proportionately 
diminished. If Sir Edward Thornton’s statistics have 
any vaUio, Canadian trade already prosper.^, notwitlistand- 
ing tlio impediments which are offered to commercial inter- 
course with the United States. The Dominion ban 
therefore afford to wait for a new treaty, and the Colonial 
Oflicc will gladly avoid or delay the occasion of interference 
with Canadian legislation. If, on tho other hand, the nego- 
tiation jirocceds, ijord Carnarvon will do well to reconsider 
the assurances which ho gave to tho late Deputation. No 
Minister is hold to promises which ho is unable to perform. 
The merchants and manufacturers who may reasonably 
resent the possible preference of the colonists for foreigners 
over English tmders will bo powerless to oppose any policy 
which may apjirove itself to the judgment of the Canadian 
Parliament. The only effect of a contest would be to 
encourage the party which inclines to annexation, and to 
secure a triumph to the champions of colonial indepen- 
dence. There is no disgrace in acknowledging the uu- 
avoidablo limitations of imperial power. Obedience., to 
contr^ authority varies in some kind of inverse propor- 
tion to the distances of dependotioios. 
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TIIE DUKE OF AKOYUL AND THE SCOTCH 
PATKONACJE ACT. 

W HOEVER may hereafter bo regarded as the author 
of the Scottish Church Patronage Act, the Duko of 
Arotll will certainly have the best title to bo called its 
champion. The Government, having once carried tlioir 
measure, wore quite satisfied to make over the defence of 
it to a Liberal politician. Probably they wore never quite 
able to satisfy tliomsolvca that it was tl»e sort of Bill 
which a Conservative Cabinet ought to have brought for- 
ward. No doubt the Established clergy were strongly in 
favour of it, and to gratify the wishes of an hlstablisliod 
clergy, wherever it can bo done without making too groat 
a political sacrifice, is in perfect harmony with the best 
traditions of the party. But then it has been always assumed 
that the wishes of an Established clergy would run in 
the direction of a still closer connexion with the State. 
Concessions to the Church were never supposed to imply 
any loosening of the ties that bound it to the civil power; 
they would rather aim at making those ties still more in- 
dissoluble. The attitude of the Scotch Church on the 
question was necessarily confusing to those who have been 
accustomed to look at ecclesiastical affairs in this light. 
The special favour it asked of the Government was to be 
let alone. It desired to appoint its own ministers instead 
of having them imposed by lay patrons on possibly unwill- 
ing congregations. Tho only difficulty in the way of such 
a Buttlomcnt was the fact that the right of patrons go was 
almost tho only remnant of State authority let’t in Scotland, 
and that, if ibis were removed, the Church would bo esta- 
blished as regards its possession of State property, and dis- 
established as regards its exemption from State control. It 
is allowable to suspect that, if the Bill had lx.*cn intro* 
ducod by tho late Government, the Opposllion would 
have attached great importance to tiiis objection. As ^ib 
was, the natural defenders of the most intimate pos- 
sible union between Church and State were silenced by 
the recollection that tho Bill, instead of being promoted by 
the Liberation Society, had boon urged upon successive 
Administrations by the clergy thomsclves. If tho Conser- 
vatives were wrong in voting for it, they felt that they were 
wrong in good company, 'fhey were supporting their 
Parliamentary leaders in carrying out ilio wishes of an 
Established Church. Could there he any policy more 
genuinely Conservative than one which admitted of being 
described in this way ? 

Tho controversy which has arisen between "Mr. Innks 
and the Duke of AKUYLt, since tho passing ol'tho Act is one in 
which only Scotchmen are likely to take a lively interest. 
The Duko of Akuyu. charges the Preo (Church with ifU!on- 
sistcncy in speaking ill of an Act of Parliament which he 
maintains would have satisfied all the deujands of the 
Free Churchmen of 1843. Mr. I^nes, on the other hand, 
maintains that the Act of 1874 reproduces in some occult 
way the pretensions which were found so intolerable 
thirty years ago. These two statements are perfectly 
capable of being reconciled. If the Act of 1874 had hcen 
passed bcfoi*o tho disruption, it would ha\’c been accepted 
as a concession of the principal point iji dispute. The 
State would have given way to tho Chureh, and the 
Church would by that means have been sav(‘d from 
all complicity in any past ornu’s for whieh the Slate 
might be responsible. As it was, the Slate refused 
to yield, and seduced a portion of the Church into 
being partaker of its sins. In tho eyes of Free Churchmen 
no mere repeal of tho obnoxious statute can umlo wrongs 
of this nature. They would like to see some public 
humiliation uudei*gone alike by the Stale and the Church. 
To repeal an Act seems to involve an admission that, while 
it was unropealed, it might have been lawfully obeyed ; 
whereas the position newly taken up by tho Fito Church 
insists that there ought to bo some kind of formal dcclaiu- 
tion that to pass sucli an Act was idim virtft on tlio part 
of the State, while it involved grievous spiritual degrada- 
tion on the part of the Church which assented to it. The 
least, therefore, that would have satisfied tlie Free Church 
leaders, when it was announced that tho law was to be 
altered, was a confession that Parliamoiit had been 
wrong in passing the Act of 1843, that tho Estab- 
liahod Church h^ been wrong in living under it for so 
maiw years. It is notj enough, they insist, for the Church 
of ^tland to say, “ Whereas I was blind now I see.” 
Her blindness has been too wilful to allow of her being let 
off thus easily. The Patronego Act, if it has any nseauing 


at all to Free Churchmen, must mean llmt the policy 
which drove them out has at length been abaq(ii)Ucd as 
wrong in principle. In their opinion tlie proper corollary 
to this is the admission, that over since 1843 the Free 
Church has been the Inio Church of Scotland. The 
members of tho iYsiablislied Church naturally take a dilVerent 
view of the Patronage Act. They regard the system of 
private patronage, not as an iniquity to which they have 
till now been consenting, but as a burden from which they 
have but now been set free. Tho change in the Inw of 
patronage can work no change in the opinion held by 
the Free and the Established Churches respectively 
as to tho right and wrong of tho secession of 1843. 
TIio fact that the law is no longer calculated to ofihnd 
Free Churchmen will not make their action in leaving 
the Church rather than submit to the law as it stood for- 
merly lass an act of schism in tho eyes of members of the 
Establish(‘d Church. Tlio foct that the Established Church 
is no longer subject to a system of patronage whicli, in the 
oye.s of the Free Churchman, is a denial of the Supremo 
Hcjidship of CiiKiST, does not make her the less responsible 
for submitting to such a system so long as Parliament 
cbo.se to impose it on her. The Duke of Argyll over- 
looks tho impoi*tant cori.sidei*ation that, from whichever 
side tho question is approached, a question of religious 
morality is involved in it. It is the refusal to regard 
private patronage as something forbidden by tho Divine 
law that constitutes tho real sin of the Established 

Church on one theory. It is the deliberate choice of seces- 
sion as a lesser evil than acciuicsccnco in a state of things 
which if inexpodvont, was not of noce.S8ity wrong, that consti- 
tutes the real sin of tho Free Chnrcjh on the other theory. 
The Duke of Argyll seems to think that he has landed the 
Free Church in a dilemma when he has proved that, if 
what has now been conceded had been conceded in 1 843, it 
would hiffve been held sufficient by the Free Cliurch 
Icaderc. Either, be argues, they would have been 
satisfied with too little, or yon ask too much. 

Hut in 1843 the divergence of principle between 

tho two parties in the Church htCd not been dis- 

closed. If tho Act of last Session had been passed at that 
lime, the State would have been held to have failed in an 
impious attempt to place the Church in fetters. That is a 
w’holly <JifforeTit condition of aflairs from one in whiclj tho 
Church sits contentedly in chains for a whole generation, 
and even then accepts her release as a favour, not as an 
act ol’ jusiico. J)i tho former c.ose tho Free Church 
principles would have triumphed, though tbero had not 
been a single soccdcr. In the latter case tho Free Church 
principle cannot triumph under any conditions short of 
confession and restitution 011 tho part of the Established 
Church. 

The conclusion of tho controvoi*sy seems to be that the 
most modest defence of the Patrouago Act is tho most 
successful. It is not a mcasiiru of comprehension ; it sets 
up no new bulwarks for tho Established Church; it does 
not aim at restoring unity to Presbyterian Scotland ; it 
toiiclies no i|U(‘s1ion uf principle even in tho religious com- 
munity to which its provisions apply. It si7Ji|»ly involves 
tho surrender by privaito patrons jind by tlio Crown of a 
right which had become neai ly valueless, and for that reason 
had ceased to yield any -adequate return for tho lieart- 
buruings and ill will which its exercise occasionally crcated. 
The true answer to the contemptuous criticisms of tho Free 
Church upon tho smallness of tho measure is that it 
concerns no one except the meral^ors of the Established 
Church. If it had arrogated to itself the more majestic jiro- 
portions with whieh tho Duke of Argy'JjL sotjks to invest it, 
Free Cliurchmen would have had a right to find fault 
with it, As it is, they must content ihemsolvcs with do- 
iiouuciug the religions feeblone.ss of a body wliich can coii- 
gratulnto it-sclf on so paltry a conce.ssion. The history of 
the Pjitronage Act may furnish a useful warning to tho 
advocates of ecclesiastical comprehension in England. 
Parliament may siiccetid, if it works hard enough, in turning 
this or that section of opinion out of tho Establishod Church, 
but nothing that it can do will have any effect in bringing 
into tho Establishod Church bodies which are now otitsido it. 
iieligious establishments may last a long time yet if they 
are let alone, but attempts to galvanize them into em- 
bracing all the world will certainly fail, and will probably 
involve unforeseen and fatal injuries to the fabric which 
they are designed to strengthen. 
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STAGE DECORUM, ' 

T HS! morality of tho stage oau never be a inattor of in- 
diilerenoe to those who imderstand tho insidious and 
widespread influonco which it exercises on Jill classes, and 
especially on the more thoughtless, iguornnts and iic- 
pressionablo sections of society. Tho regular frcciuuntcrs 
of tho thoatro may not form perhaps a very largo propor- 
tion of the community, but tho influence of tho performances 
extends far beyond those who actually witness them. I'liey 
give a turn to tliought and convor.sation, and looseness on 
tho fitogo, while it may bo supposed to bo iu some degn o 
a rotlex, is also an active cause, of a corresponding loos{ uoss 
in actual life. There could liardly ho a more striking and 
unpleasant illustration of this than iiho way in which tlio 
name and idea of a vicious French dance, which imh'cd Is 
only on imitation of tho crude and Hhainoleas jjrolligacy of ' 
the lowest savages, have been added to the stock of inen- 
tionable subjects. Anybody, as tho remarks with 

unfortunately too much truth, can now talk about a ciiii-can 
as freely as about a quadrille, ^riiis emancipation from the 
ro.straint8 of oonveutioiial prudery is a result which cer- 
tainly deserves serious reflection. I’lie next stop would 
naturally bo the introduction of the can-can itself into the 
drawing-room. This dance is sometimos surroptitioasly 
performed in France behind the backs of tho police in the 
lower sort of saloons frequented by students and grisettes, 
but it has never lM;en tolerated in a Frcncli theatre or any 
place of public amusement. A French gentleman who has 
any pretensions to good breeding w^ould be nsliained to 
utter the word in society, and it would be an insult to a 
lady to suppose that she could possibly ever liave even 
beard of it. Yet in the capital of Ehgland •■'inoral, respect- 
able England, which shakes its head at French vice and 
mourns over French grossnoss— this dance might, until 
recently, have been seen almost any night in half a dozen 
London theatres, and its name may Ix) said to have been 
adopted into our domestic tongue. Jt is or - urso unneces- 
sary to exaggerate tho direct clb cts of mis unsavoury 
importation. It is probable tbat it has been witnes-<ed by 
many persons who in their innocence failed to discover Its 
intentional suggestiveness, and wo prefer to believe that 
some of those who talk of it so ghbly have only a faint 
appreciation of wdiat it re‘,ally rneaus. lint that it slioiild 
bo talked of at all is evil, because it leads to oo!ir.senes3 
ov6n where it does not stimulate vice. The purity ol 
public manners requires to be sustained by the deconcy f^f 
common conversation. It is satislactoiy to know that the 
Censor has, for the present at least, cleared tin- stage ot 
this pollution, but a jealous watch wnll have to be licj)t in 
order to prevoiit its reeurrencc. That it should over have 
been introduced is a public disgrace. 

We aro disposed to think that, as a rule, when scandals 
of this kind cannot bo prevented, it is well to take as btl lo 
notice of them as possible. This, however, is a c.aso in 
which it is evident tliat repression can be cmploved, and 
tho Tlmfft has very properly called nttontiim to it, 
adopting ns ihs own the protest of a corresiiondeut against, 
tho license of costamo, or rather of nudity, on the part 
of a certain class of porforraors — not actresses, tor they 
cannot act or speak or sing — who may bo called, for vvant 
of a boiler name, exposers of their persons. ^ It is obvious 
that, if it is worth while to have a Censorship at all, it is 
necessiiry that it should bo made practically eflective. 
This can only bo done by obtaining for tho Censor the 
support of opinion, and it is well therefore that public 
attention should bo forcibly directed to the subject. It 
cannot be denied that there ore at this moment theatres in 
London to which “no modest woman can take her 
“ girls, and still less her boys, without a senso of shame 
“and disgust”; but it w^ould be unjust to attribute this 
deplorable license to the theatres generally. On tho 
contrary, there aro various symptoms of an elevation, 
which wo hope wo aro not too saiiguino in thinking may 
be pTOgrossivo, in tho character of tho drama ot tho day. 
Burlesiiue of tho old gross tom-fool kiud has for some timo 
been stco.dily declining. The school of social comedy 
which Mr. JtoJJi£UTao>i brought into favour is, if not in- 
tellectually strong, at least intelligent and decorous in 
the extreme, and may almost be said to err on tho side 
of insipid respecfcability. Tho addition of music to 
qualify the absurdities of farce may be regarded as a step 
upwards in artistic refinement; and it is impoBsiblo not 
to be Biruck with tho disposition of audiences to welcome 
any experiment in a more thoughtful and poetical cast 


of plays. Ifamlct is at this moment tho most popular 
of all dramatic works, and, tempted by the example, 
other Shakspearian plays are to bo produced at other 
houses. There are moro than a doaen theati^os in 
Loudon where any mother may take her sons or daugh- 
tors w^lthoiifc running any risk of being put to tho blush. 
At one house there ’s a gorgeous but intensely stupid 
historical specliiclo ; at four houses there is a clioico of 
comedies of society ; four oiler tho picturesque anel rom^- 
tic di'anui ; wliilo yot other four aro devoted to musical 
comedies or farces of tho new kind. These ]iorforinanos8 
arc (.)f course of very various merit ; but they agroo^ at 
least in this, tliat there as far as wo aro aware, nothing 
morally objectionable in any of thorn. In point of fact, 
tliero aro only two, or perhaps throe, thoatros in town 
which lay tlmmsclves ont for burlesques or extravaganzas 
of tho kind against which a protest has just boon raised; 
and at oin^ of these no doubt the offence is rank. In this 
instance an attempt has boon made to give interest to^ a 
burlesque, which in itself t can only bo described as idiotic, 
by (Exhibiting a number of women m a state of semi-nudity. 
IMie principle of tho management would seem to bo tbat 
of Mr. Pre’s friend, the Viscount, that human nature 
is best represented by lots of legs; and the scandal 
is in some dogreo magnified by the exainplo which 
tlie inauageresa herself sots in tho free and unabashed 
dis[)l;iy of her un draped figure. This exhibition of a 
big woman who apj)cara to be wholly unclothed except 
for about a foot and a half round her middle Is one which 
may bo commeTidcd to tho attention of the Censor. It is 
impossible to inmginc anything more outrageously disgust- 
ing. lb is a sort of indecent exposure which Is, in fact, a 
police offence. 

Altliougli wo. aro disposed to tliink that the majority of 
thci theatres may, at any rate as they ar(3 at present 
condu(?ted, be exempted from a general indict irient of in- 
decency, this is no r(*aso7i why tho Censor siiould not 
exercise Lis authority in the moat forcible way against the 
offending minority. 1 ndeed it may bo said that it rather 
stronglhens the case for intervention, inasmuch as it 
inakr"^ inierv(mtion more hopeful. If there is us .strong a 
locliiig on the part of tho profession against these perform- 
ane(‘s as tbiuo is on tho part of the public, no groat 
diflieulty m^ed bo anticipated iu suppressing I hem, or 
at least conq^olling tho eflanoment of their most offensive 
foaiure.s. It cannot bo doubted that it is in tho inte- 
rest of gcmiino art that resolute mGasuro-s should bo 
used to elcav the stago of the models fEi the studio, and tho 
lay tigure.s of lascivious ylastit/nes. When a taint 

of this kind breaks out it has a tendency to spread. It 
frightens rofipuctablo persons away from an Loiioumblo 
professiojj, it attracts disreputable persons towards it, and 
it tmnpls people who have no prefovenco for impro- 
priety in itself to try how far th(5y can go in com- 
petition with it. Nothing can bo more sadly significant 
than tho representation of tho thuatrical luofe.ssion 
whicli is eyliibited in the windovv.s of the photograph 
sboj)s. Who arc the young persons with fantastic hair 
and very low-bodied dresses who are there depicted? 
Aro tlicy actresses (iapablc of articulate speech or of the 
I'ainb'st kind of histrionic personation ? Can they dance or 
sing ? Certainly not ; yet they form the chief part of tho 
staii’of cerlairi theatres, whore they are produced for show 
like an c.xhibitioii of cattle. In many cases they are 
women who tind in this sort of publicity a useful advertise- 
nicnt of anotlior trade. It is needless to say that tho 
growth of siK'li parasites degrades and corrupts the pro- 
fession on which they fasten, and drives decent peoplo 
from it. Not only what the Times calls tho best 
class of the playgfiing public, but tho best class of 
playoi-s, will bo thaiiklul for a vigorous and sustained 
^ attempt to relieve the stage Irom this infectious 
cank(jr. It may bo pleaded that tho Oensor has 
nothing whatever to do with the private litb of public 
pciforincrs, and this is undoubtedly true. But he 
has at least a ;*ighfc, and it is his duty, to take caro as 
far as ho can that tho public performances of this class 
of women shall not too openly suggest their private 
avocations. Tliose who are old enough to remember 
tho state of the theatres soon after tho accession of 
tho Queen will always bo grateful ^ to her ibr the 
purification which sho was the moans of acoom- 
pliShing; but unfortunately her secluwon in recent years 
lias led to a partial renewal of old B(»naals and abases. 
There is no on© to lead the pu^o taste and to viudieate 
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public decorum in 8ucb matters, and those who mif^ht, in 
the absence of tho Sovereign, bo expected to set an exainplo, 
rather oncourago the evil by tho too good-natured imparti- 
ality of their patronage. It is some consolation, however, to 
know that 'the now Censor has received instruclions to 
make Ids authority a i^'ality, and that tho actual rejire- 
sciitation of plays on tho stage is to bo looked at ns closely 
as tho language of the dialogue. 


GREKCE IN ITALY. 

TTIIIK shores of tho Bay of Naples and of llio two briVF w*hich 
-L stretch iiorth-we.'rt and BOiith-eist on cither &ii[o of it have 
their altractiona for all. TJiere is the mere natural a.speel, Iho 
land and tho sea, tho coast, tho mountains, ami the isLmds— the 
heights of Capreio and of Ischia anchored as it wero lilie guavd- 
shipB before the }ieacoful bay— Vesuvius, with ita [)illar of cloud, 
Tcmindev of fearful days when the pillar of cloud Ims htoni-hanged 
into a pillar of fire. There are the long a.'^sociaf <if the history 
of that memorable coast, Oaciiu, Koman, Byzantine, Norman. We 
look on ii land which formed one of the fairest, spots iu the 
fairest realm of the Wonder of the World, a laud w hich in mu' 
day was wrested from the opjire.'^sor by exploits more wonderful 
than any of which it.s own long history had to tell. W’o look ou 
the city stretching along the shore, the city for whicii so many 
lords and so many nations have striven, and w'o ha&U'u b.tcli from 
tho stTugglcB of Bourbon uiid JIababurg, of Anjou .-lud Aragcjn, to 
the days wlicn the Norman added to his nralui tho lirst and last 
possession of tho Kastem Csesur in the Western sens, when the 
city which Imd been won by Belisarius yielded to the anus of 
Roger. W o cast our eye along tlie coast, and every inch of gi-uuiid 
Booms to ha\(^ its spooLal ftssocialion for the stmlent of the cfirly 
4 Imperial days of Rome. Here almost every lUuums man of the 
late Republic and tho onrly Empire had his retj-eat from the 
honours and tho cares of Rome. t)u one sid(‘ of the gimt b iy we^ 
are shown the villa of ('’icsar and iljo villa of Lm-ullu.'; ; mq see Lio" 
tho scene of the wildi yt freak of Cains and of ilu* 1)1 crime ' 
of Nero. Ou the other Bulo is the swi-bide home of (.'i(‘eio, a eontmst 
indeed to liis airy Tusculum, and tliere is the spot whm’o 
fallu'V of a long line of scientihe admiral.'}, gave Ins life as t!ie price 
of the knowledge which he loved. .\ad, m the iuid.>1, to iviuiud 
us of the greatest of all changes, w'o see the spot where l^aul ui 
Tiusus louketl ou the now ruined temples and amplutlieatre of 
Puteoli. Aud, as if purpo.scdy to embody that rcnuciubnincc, 
tlierc is the height crowned by iJie diiomoy worthless in itself, but 
which becomes a j^eakiiig memory indec'.d when we sue built 
into its wail tho columns of the tcmjdo wliicli loolual down on the 
Apostle a.s he lauded, the teinplo of tho deiliod founder of that 
.Kmpu'e who&e chiefs w'eio, under tho leaching of tb« faith which 
lie Drought W'ith him, to change tVoju tho High Pontills of the 
old idolatry into tho AdvocaU^s of the Univeisul (dmrcli. Jt is 
well that, iu a region made so lair by the hand of nature, so ibul 
by tho deeda of man, lliore sliould Ijj this one link to bind our 
thoughts to other aud higher things Hum the ('vil deeds of tlm 
ciU’ly Oic.biirs. Aud yet llieio i.s a icliuf of aiiotlicr Liud; here is 
the region to which po(‘Lic fancy has transforrcil so umtiy of the 
ofd thoughts and names and lep-ouds of the ohhu* Hellenic dajs. 
Here we are in tho land of Virgil j lioi'o i."^ .Miseuum, there" is 
Avornus, a lake at least of liigher iiiciuorie-s than its Lncrine 
neighbour. Aud ll.ua wo are ojrvied Uick by the wand trf tho 
Hantiian magician to lliouglils of the earliest liim-.s ))f which that 
land awakoua memories. AVe may begin to remember Ihut the 
living; Neapolis, tho buried Heraldeiu, woro not, in their Ixv 
ginniug, cities of tbo Roman or of the Oscau. fiere again, as in 
other lands, a cycle has been played out. When Belisarius 
entered Naples, he eiUerod it as u Itoiuun general victorious over 
the Goth. What in*trulh ho did was to win hack for the new 
Greek w^orld a city which had been pm-t of tlie cldur oue. If 
Naples 80 long remained a distant outpost of By/antuuu, we liavo 
but to doublo the Cape of Misenum, to pass along the eoa.?t which 
parts the grave of iEneas’s trumpeter from the grave of hi.s nurse, 
and we light on a spot move truly memorable in tho hi»U>ry of the 
world thi\n any of the spots renowned for tho crimes or the ^ ictorica 
of Kings and Oresars. The Apostle Jiimself, citizen of a Greek city, 
putting foith his teaching m tho (h-eck tongue and enriching it 
with Greek associations, must liave ibimd some other form for the 
Gospel which he preached, had not the Greek of earlier days spread., 
his tongue and hie iihilosophy through all lands. Wo juay f«»r a 
moment forget all that has happened from tlie first alliance between 
Home and Capua to the modern deliverance of Capua and Rome, 
as we look on the first outposts of Hellas in the West. .\s wo 
stand on the cwroiwlis of Cumae, what we elsowliero look on ns 
anoient seems to belong to tlie old age of the world. bVoni tliat 
desolate height we can drink in the fulness of the fresh breezes of 
tho youth of Europa and of European man. 

It is a feeling which indeed oarr^ us out of Hie common 
world. and of the (common range of history, when we oan^say for 
the fiiafc time that the ami (m which we tr^ is Hollas. We need 
not say that, whersver EeU^nes dwelled,. there was 1 lehas^ and that 
the farthest otitooet ia.thb Ibemii or the Taurio peninsula* tvas as 
truly Helte aa Hpajcta or Athans^ in thia sense. Neapolia and 
MafiMlmwese^ Bellas alee, but' firoos them tha fittai gift of Idng^ 
oontinued prosperity has wiped away the Hellemc character. 


Cufum— lot us rathei* caBfc iwide th« barbaric ibnu, and give Ijftck 
her true mme to .^Eolic Kyme — has IwmI the luck to pcriiTh, ond in 
perishing she ba^i kept all the old associatioua of her iiaW I'rue. 
tho Iraoes of lier Hellenic dap are of the very *, hut llioie 

arc no Iriices of oilier ihyi to iutorforo with lliv*m, Wc pa?i 
by ibe 8hori5 of .Vve^rnus and tLru,ugIi the vast ItimKd of 
Agrippa, or wo t litre tho Roman pav^^ent through lUo bold npy-n 
of Arco aud, wliou Ihc i)tbcr aide of the hill is ronehed, wo 

lojivo Rome and the younger world bohiud us. Straight before 
our eycri, rising alxwe line} (irdfi .'uid scalterod cottages, soars the 
hill of Iho acropolis, tho first point, as trjidUion told, of Italy and • 
Ihe WesUwn world in w hich Hellenic stdilera found themselW a 
home. Jf the talc bo true, Sicily and Korkyra, the .silo^ of Sybaria 
and Turwa, were still barbaric ground, uutiH.>dt!ou by mi Hellenic 
foot, when Iho fii-st colonists from the. eastern Kymo lightcsJ Iheir 
fires .andridsoil tlioir (irst defences on Ihiit solitary hill. A const, 
alriMdy Holleuic in its nuluval character, a coast of bays aiul is- 
lands and jiromontoriea, fctrctched far on either side, but nil on 
oil her side was strange, all was kuhatiim. It was for the in to 
win for tho Hellenic name a land on which nature seemed to ha\'ci 
set her s« ul fls a destined dwelling-nlace of Holleuic man. And, 
ho Ihc talc true or false which maLes Kymd absolutely tho first 
(ireuk Bcltlement on tho western seas, there can be no doubt 
liiitt it was a sottlemont of very liigh, antiquity, a eetilemoot 
m.ido ill day.s when the ourliest typo of city was still the rule, 
Kyme i.s a liill-fort; its ncropolls overhangs the .sea, but tbo 
bc.a is not immediaioly at its loot. Such was tlie kind of site 
choson for the most ancient cities in Greece itself, and a wide 
gap paHsacilynf this kind from Naples on her bay and Sym- 
cn.‘Hi on her island. JCvmo was a part of HelUs j hut, when Kymo 
fjr.^t arose, it was indexed a small and isolated fiwgiueiit of 
Hollas tliat fcho funned. The first object of her settlers was 
dolbnco against barbaruui uoigliboms, and they fonud it ou such a 
silo us their barhiirian neighbours lovexl. The acropolis of 
siiirgests tho aiw of Ihisculum, and a strange compank>nahip unites 
tho two. Even ht're, on the oldest sito of Ituliftn Hellas, w’O can- 
not wholly shut out iho memory of Rome. Tusculum and Kyme 
alike, so tlm story gotft, gave bhelter to iho Iving whom Rome had 
driven out. When Iho anus of tho Thirty Oitkss had failed to 
voatopc tho Vnishisd Tnrqiun, Jv.ymu, or at Usist her tyrant Aristo- 
dOiuos, wulcomed him to a vofiigo beyond the ro)ieh of the new- 
born commonwealth by ibo Tiber. I'he last shelter of tho fallen 
King, the Llreok acropolis, less lofty than the IjuUh mvc, was 
hardly lesB strong. And on tho side of it away from the fri'cndly 
.?ea, tile side most open to llie inroads of biirburiana, the hill 
scHiq)e<l away and strongthened by mighty slunes wiu'lhy to ha\e 
found a place in the oldest wall of the city from which Tarquinius 
had been driven. 

Tho ihoughl of (his strange opisodo in the bi>torv the Greclc 
city may perliap.s piesent itself to tho niiod; but tliere is nothing 
leli on tho height of Kyme specially to call up the memory of 
Aristodemos and his guc.^^t. It is ono of the ohunuH of the scene 
that so little is loft of any kind, that tbo desoktion of Kune ib 
almost as complete as the desolation of tho spot could have botfu 
b«‘lbro K\nje was. There is nothing to interfere with onr muslngs. 
Some tlighi traces of tho (.Teat tomplo of the palron-god 
Apollo iniy bo miulo out oii the highest pidnt, but his coluimw arc 
gune j they Imvo been ptolen by tomo of tho ]>aniiit prinw^, 
]'ivL‘U‘.s, ami polontau*s who linvii wrought their wicked will on 
llio monuments of I Inly ; they luivo been carried olf to adorn sumo 
villa or palace or nmsv'iun, «ud avo no doubt duly tickeUd to 
record the “ munificence *' c-f the robber. AVe Invve forgotten the 
iiauio of tho .savugo and tho w heioiihouta of his lair, and w'o caro 
not to search them out again, Jiynni ie desoluto. save tho mighty' 
stonea of her w'all and tijo smull tmew of her temple; a few re- 
mains loo of Roman bj ick-work, to bo se»*n aa wo pjiss fi’om ono to 
tho other, survive from tins dav-s when jvyme hud paid the jnsnalty 
of sbeitenng liouiu’s l):)iiislit’d tyrant. Hero and there loo, in 
the viney.u’d or by llio pathway, wo eeo somn scrap of wall, ‘Mimo 
fragment of carved woiK, to sliow that a city lias boon tliero. But 
wo road tho history of N vine, as wo stand ou her height, uud look 
out ou the hills, tho llal.-^i, the lake, aj)d that gmat and wide sea 
which uuulo Europe- to diller liom Africa and Atiii, and which 
gave the Holleuic nuui powder to spread Hellas, and all that is 
implied in lier iiaiuc, over every coast where hia once worthy 
barbarian rival had rot forestalled him. 

AVo chaugo the swne to another spot on tho same coast, on tho 
other side of the ciidral city, whore we are still ou llellenic 
ground, and where the men of llcUas have left .signs of their pi*e- 
Bence which have outlived all the worl« of mccasnwo waves of 
conquerors. Wo set forth from NnpU'.s ; we pass along the 

A’^ieina 

Orajugo;— 

“ jugnm ” no longer, since the cities at its base wore p»^wrvcd for 
posterity by their overthrow'. AVe pass by spots, famous in the 
historv of aftor-davs. We pass by An^ ;'bsvd by is tho moun- 
t:iin-»lope where tlie giwt struggle of lulian history' was ended— 
thes^ne of the last fight of Tma® and Nurses, where tholftbt 
Gothic King sank beneath the fuaaaa.of 4^. mighty eunach, and 
where it was fixed for ever that Italy should ‘WWionie a national 
kingdom under a Teutonic King. AVo pass on by Nocera end 
Pagani, names which apeak of the great house under whom Italy 
had again a change of masters ; we call up Frederick and Manfred, 
aud those faithful Saracens who died around their King at Bone- 
vento when hb Christian warriors had forsaken him. Ana, if Nocera 
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speaks to us of the most reBOTmed of Emperors, Salerno on its bay 
to US no less of the most renowned of Pontiffe. There, like 
bcipio lit Lithmum, Gregoiy died, as he deemed, in exile, though 
there were those around him who deemed that the Vicar of 
Christ could be an exile in no spot of the earth whose utmost 
parts were given him for his poasoasion. Through spots like those, 
where the groat events of man^^s history pi'oss upon as at every 
step, wo fly nway, ns it were, from the modern world, the world 
of Rome and all that sprang from her, to soo another spot where 
nil that is left speaks to us of the days of the w’orld's youth, and 
spealts to us with a clearer ^oice than the desolate hill 
of Kym^. On no hill-top, but on a dreary flat between the 
sea and the mountains, the temples of Posoidonia, Pieslum on 
Latin tongues, still stand, a wreck indeed of what they once 
were, but a wreck which seems perfect beside the far mere 
utter wreck of the works of so many later ages. Yet we feel that, 
ancient as Posoiddnia seems, it is young beside Kyme. There ia 
again before us the same difl'erenco os that which divides Dar- 
danid from Ilios, and Tusculum from Romo. Things must Jiavo 
greatly changed since the foundation of Kyme before (Jreek 
settlors on Italian soil could have fixed themselves on such a spot 
os l^oseiddnia. Here was no acropolis, no iriaccc3.sible height ; 
the colonists trusted to their walls, to tho sen, to the natural supe- 
riority of the Greek over the baibariau. The change involves all 
the difference lictween tho first solitary Greek Bettlomeiit in the 
West, tho colony which came straight from tho Asiatic shore, and 
the colony whose nieiropoliB was itself on Italian ground, the city 
planted by Syharia in the days of her power, when southern Italy 
had won tho name of the Greater llctlaa, Kyme is primarily a 
fortress; Poseiddnia is essentially a city. Like other cities, it 
needed defence, but defence was not the one object present 
to the mind of its founders. There was no rock to scarp, 
or, in trust in its natural strength, to leave unacarpen, 
but simply such a space as was needed to be fenced in by 
tho mighty Hellenic walla, which, broken down and (»vcrgrown jus 
they are, may still be traced and walked on through nearly the 
whole of their pentagonal range. Within those walls a crowd of 
later buildings have risen and fallen; the theatre, the amphi- 
theatre— tho sanctuary of Roman cruelty thrusting itself within 
tho Hellenic city — the temple of Roman date, may all ho traced, 
and it would l>e a good deed to set the spado to work to dig them 
out more thoroughly ; yet it is with a certain pleasure that we see 
the amphitheatre and tho Roman temple loved with tho ground, 
while llio Hellenic temples still raise their miglily columns above 
the fallen works of tho barhariun conqueror. Pew buildings are 
more familiar than the timiples of l*ic8tum ; yet the moment 
when tho traveller first comes in sight «)f worlis of untouched 
Hellenic skill is one which is simply ((verwhelming. Siiddiuily, by 
the side of a dreary road, in a spot hacked indcHMl by noble mountains, 
but having no charm of its own, wo come on these work's, unrivalled 
on our side of the Iladrialic and the Messeniuu straits, standing*, 
in all their solitary grandeur, shattered indeed, but liir moiv', perfect 
thiuj the mass ot mined buildings of later days. 'J’ho feeling of 
being brought noiir to Hellenic days and Helkmic mt‘n, of standing 
face to face with the fatliers of the world’s eivili'/alion, is one 
which cau never pas.s away. Jlcseriptions, pielu res, models, idl 
fail ; they give us the outwartl form ; tiny cannot giv<i us the true 
life, the tlujught that we have passed away from that Roman world 
out ot* which our own world has sprung, into that earlier and 
fresher and brighter world by whicn Romo jind ourselves have 
been so deeply influenced^ but out of wliicli ueltlior the Roman nor 
the modern world con bo said to spring. 'Plieve is the true l)<»ric 
in its earlhist form, in all its unmixod and .simphj majesty. T)jo j 
ground is strewed with shells iind covere<l witli acanthu.s-leave8, 
but no shell had suggested the Ionic volute, no imanthus-lc.af 
had suggested the Gorinthinn foliage. Tho vast columns, willi 
their budden tapering, the overhanging capitals, tho stern sqjiaro 
abacus, all betoken the inlancy of art. .But it is an inlaney 
like tliat of their own lleraklcs; tho strength which clutcheil 
llio 6eq)ent iu lus cradle is tliere in every stone. Later 
improvements, tho iinprovonionts of Athenian skill, Imvo 
added grace ; hut for the sense of power, of simplicity without 
rudeness, Poseidonia holds ite own. Unlike in every detail, 
tliero is in these wonderful works of early Greek art u 
spirit akin to some of the great churches of lioinancsque date, 
simple, inas.sive, unadoniocl, like the roseidouian iJoric. And they 
show too how for the ancient architects were from that sbivisli 
bondage to minute rules which moderns have invented for tliem. 
In each of tho three temples of Pmstuni ditlenmces both of detail 
and of nrnuigemeiii may be marked, difl’erences partly of age, but 
also partly of taste. And some other though Is are brought 
forcibly upon the mind. Here indeed wo feel that Die wonders 
of Hellenic arcbilecture are things to kindle our admiration, nay 
our reverence, but that, as the expression ofastulo of things vvhicli 
has wholly passed away, nothing can be less lit for reproduction 
in modem times. And again, wo may be sure that tlie admira- 
tion and revcniuce which they may awaken in the mind of the 
mere classical purist is cold beside that which they kindle in the 
mind which cjin mn over tho successive steps in tho long series by 
which the massive coluixme and entablatures of Pmstuiu grew into 
the tall clusters and soaring arches of Westminster and Amions. 


DOG SHOWS. 

P erhaps it mav he safely flaid that few peraona who visited 
the Birminghain Dog Show during the paat week wore in a 
strictly philosophic state of mind. The “ cherub Contemplation " 
seldom soars on golilcn wing ” above tho heads of the interesting 
but rather noisy victims of thoir luasters^ vanity. Thought of tho 
profounder kind is not easy when one’s head is splitting with tho 
animated couverBatiou of ‘the fretful teniers, and the calves of 
one’s legs are quivering irrepressibly in tho neighbourhood of tlie 
huge jaws of some monstrous bulldog or mastiff. Doubtless if tho 
channels of coiumunicatiou between the huruan and the canine 
intidlecte wore a little more open, one might gather the germs of 
ju.auy wise reflections from tho intelligent animals who look 
upon tho world from a point of view so radically different from 
ojir own. D(»ggish sermons upon tho value of fidelity, courage, 
and ljighmind(‘tities« have been impressively utterewi from the 
days of (jlys.^eslo our own. Unluckily the preaching has been of 
llio inarticulate liiud ; and we must therefore bp content with such 
interpretations as W'e can devise for ourselves. Indeed w© may 
infer that, if dogs could talk, they would differ from each other 
nearly as much as rival theologians or men of science. The 
lheori<*H of life and manners which respectively commend themselves 
to a lapdog and to a bloodhound must be radically different. 
Dogs may bo regarded as visible symbols, verging soiiiotimes 
upon caricature, of the tendencies existing amongst their masters. 
The diflerencea of temperament and constitution which in tho 
Imniun race seem chiefly to affect tho brain are embodied in 
tho whole pliysical structure of the dog^. It is no mere 
fanciful analogy which leads us to trace a resemblance to 
human physiognomies in the various breeds of dog. Tho dog of 
civilization has been moulded by the taste of his proprietor just ns 
distinctly as any other work of art. Tho shape ot a uulldogs head 
indicates the tastes of the order of society by which ho is patronized 
(piite as j'learlv as the carvings of a niediieval cathedral show us 
tho laslea of its architects. The bulldog is simply a grotesque 
gargoyle formed in flesh and blood instead of stone. The dog of 
civilization diflhrs from his savage ancestor as Rousseau difl’ered 
from the man of nature whose praises ho was accustomed to 
sing. 

Mr. Mill’s posthumous essay has drawn attention to tho vagueness 
with which the word Nature has been generally used, lie might 
liave ilhmlratcd one at least of its meanings with great clearin'.''^ 
from the plieiiomona of a dog show. Tho dog of luiture is tho dog 
which would still bo able to gel his living and maintain his breed 
if hu were turned loose by himself in tho wilderness and deprived 
of human cure. The civilized dog is an animal which could not 
sliift for hiivjhelf, and would certainly die out in a generation or two. 
Tlie meaning generally nttacliod to the stRte of nature ’’by 
Rousseau and his followers was of an analogous kind. Thocivilizeil 
human Ixung is part of a huge organization, with vvhicli bis 
oxi.stonco is so intimately hound up that ho would bo as useless 
vvitluiut it as a single wheel taken from a piece of ccunplex ma- 
cliinory. In Snndford and Merton wo used to read how, u lino 
gentleman and a common pensant being turned out among savages, 
the lino gonlleman was despised l>ecauso ho could only nuike pretty 
speeches, whilst the peasant was made inlj a prince bocauso ho 
was .able to weave baskets. The inference of the ingenious author 
was the very illogical one that modern sfjcicty was corrupt because, 
it liououred qualities which were naolcss in a savage couimunity.' 
As the great principle of all progress is the organization of varioiis 
talents, it iuevitebly follows that individuals must have iu some 
sense a one-sided devolopiuent. Amongst human beings, however, 
tho result i.M, (jr ought to Ih.i, the cultivation of qualities which are 
nut the le.=!s vsluiible because they are not adapted to meet the 
pressing material needs of society. Newton was not the -Jess an 
admirable product because ho would perhaps have been quite in- 
capablf> of digging roots or catching fish in a society which cared 
nothing for astronomy. 1 1 is true, however, tliat many talents which 
are cultivated in a complex sradal order are of very Ijtfie good to any- 
body, or, it may bo, .ye positively dideterious. And, in.tlio cose of 
dogs, it must be admitted that this tendency scorns tube illustrated 
more frequently than tlie other. Occasionally we may find that tho 
civ ilized dog diflers from the dog of nature hj having cultivated some 
really valuable quality without losing m general vigour. A 
sheepdog, for example, is an animal who deserves tho highest re- 
spect for virtues and talents in which he exceeds many fuatherleas 
bipeds. He has possibly lost some of tho wild instincts which 
would enable him to preserve tho si»ocies if ho were simply turned 
loose on a moor ; but be is still a peiTect model of activity and 
vigour, 'and has ac^iuired talents which enable him to be regarded 
as a valiinblo member of the community. But too large a propor- 
tion of the dogs in a show must unfortunately bo regarded mther 
HS embodiments of a taste artificial in the worst sense — that is to 
say, of a taste which is rather prejudicial than otherwise to the 
highest moral and intellectual development If dog-fanciers 
were generally endowed with a sense of Wuty as vivid as that of 
the ancient Greeks, they would endeavour to produce a of 
dogs which should be models of strength, speed, and vitality. 
The art of moulding flesh and blood into its noblest ^psa would 
be studied in the same spirit os the art of oarving stone. ‘Vl^eu 
a dog i.s required to hunt, to keep sheep, or even to guard a house, 
some attention is paid to the laws which determine the perfe^ 
tion of animal symmetry. But for the most part the fimeier is 
ignorant or indifferent, and makes a poor dog a jnere symbol of 
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arbitral^ and grotesque fancy by exaggerating some particular 
feature, irrespectively of canine happiness or of utility to man. The 
miserable creatures colled toy-temers, trembling and fretful dwarfs, 
are really, as it seems to us, a disgrace to their breeders. If it ig 
wrong, as Malthuaiuns tell us, to bring into the world a set of 
human beings irretrievably destined to disease and vic«> it is suwdy 
wrong in a min^w degree to breed animals whose life can only be 
a long disease. Tbo modern bulldog represents another absurd freak 
of fancy. So long as ho could be applied to a legitiniale purpose, 
there was doubtless much to be said for him. When baiting animals 
was regarded as a legitimaU) application of human energy, the btill- 
dog was at least in harmony with the social order in which he lived. 
But, if wo may judge from the grotesque monsters whom we have 
seen, not without a shudder, leering with red eyes at our legs, we 
fancy that the true end of bulldog existence is being forgotten, 
and that it haa become an ultimate puipuse with fanciers to make 
their noses as short and their lower jaws as long as possible, till the 
poor creatures are in flesh and blood what a Chinese grotesque is on 
porcelain. 

It is impossible to see tJieso animals without recognizing them 
as typical examples of tendencies which are reaUy moulding men 
as well ns dogs. The toy-terrier is the modern poetaster, llo is a 
feeble creature, all run to nerves and excessive irritability ; incul- 
pable of really strong passions, though getting up a feverish imita- 
tion of them*,' unhappy unless he is petted by his mistress and 
wrapped in the softest of coverings ; intensely fretful under criti- 
cism, and apt, if he sees a chance, to revenge himself by snapping 
at Ids enemy’s fingers ; and given to regard the world as a trouble- 
some sort of place where the only consolation obtainable is the 
consumption of a good maiw kmhans and scraps of higbly-fiavourod 
though unhealthy food. What there is in one class of society of 
this ovoi*strung nervous excitability generates dainty poetry vaiy- 
ing between the namby-pamby and the prurient, and in another 
produces loy-terricrs and weakly lupdogs. The bulldog has ana- 
logues as clearly resembling him. He is the modern rough. In older 
and coarstu days he had his value ; he was useful as a soldier, 
when war required loss intelligence and more brutal obstinacy ; 
and might he useful enough on some savage frontier where it was 
desirable tliat the strongest races should stamp out their feebler 
rivals. He still possesses qualities of courage and stamina wbicli 
can never quite lose their value, and he may thertjfore be indirectly 
useful as a cross for other hroedH. But in his own capacity he is 
now a more anomaly — n survival of a form which lias coasod to 
correspond to any real needs* of society. The bulldog, we believe, 
is better than he looks, and is often a very amiable creature in 

S rivato life; but, so far as his physical conformation goes, he evi- 
cntly represents amongst dogs the same clement which in 
huDuin society produces wife-beating, garrotting, and other 
habits to w^bich.we pay too high a compliment when we call them 
brutal. 

It would be easy to pursue the argument in regard to other 
varieties. Who can see a bloodhound, the most dignified in appear- 
ance of all the brute creation, but just so far suljering from the 
decay of his profession that his appearance is beginning to bo cul- 
tivated at the expense of his utility, without thinking of a high- 
bred noble in ii demoralized country, and almost expecting to bear 
that he sufiers from the gout’:^ Ora good, sturay, wiry Scotch 
terrier without seeing in him tlie rellectloii of a long lino of stub- 
born Calvinisis of the Davie Doans variety f Or any of tberolricvera 
aud settei-saud pointers without wondering whetlmr they or the 
country sqiiiiv-s, their masters, are really the inorO inttdligeiit and 
valuable members of creation f On the whole indeed the injpre'jsiou 
which we receive from such a show is rather to elevate the dog at 
the expense of his master. The raw material has so many ch.irms iliat 
we are annoyed by the deformities which luive been grafted upon it. 
The genuine dog is so charming a creature, so mucli afiection and 
intelligence looks out of his honest eyes, he is so splendid a 
specimen of ■ comiige, endurance, and activity, that we feel our- 
selves tlje better for his acquaintance. Admitting that wo some- 
timed invest him with imaginary virtues, he lias y«t the germs of 
njioat of the qualities which go to make a noble character. And 
therefore ii is irritating to see how frequently Ids excellent 
q^udiiies ar^ obscured in proportion to the closeues.s of his con- 
nexion w^h Human beings. If the managers of dog shows wish 
to benefit the creatures whom they exhibit, they should do what 
they can to encourage a higher standard of taste in such 
matteri!^ and should reward dogs in proportion to their strength 
and utility, rather than to the degree of their approximation 
to Bomp nrTiitrary standard. Unluckily, here, as elsewhere, it 
. is a weakness of the competitive system that it sets undue value 
on the q^ufttities which can he easily measured as compared with 
those which ^e really serviceable; and we need not be sur- 
prised that a people which values men more for a capacity of re- 
producing secona-hand knowledge than for more solid and less 
ascertainable virtues should value dogs for the shoi’tness or length 
of ^Cir noses more than for their powers of scent or their general 
vigour*. We could oqly wish that the human qualities which we 
vapk to stimulate tvere represented by some external peculiai’itics 
of conformation, when, perhaps wo should recognize the compara- 
tive wori^essnsM of some systems of education. 


- 

- ST. PAUL’S UNCOMPLETED. 

T HK Tinm of Saturday last is of opinion that tho Bxecutivo 
OommitteO for, the Completion of St. Paul’s came to a “ some- 
what clouded conclusion” on the preceding day. Wo are not 
aware whotlier that i-espcctahle body made choice of the paper 
which has hitherto been foremo.^t in its opposition to overytbing 
upon which the Committee set iU heart as the depository of its 
confidential debates in hopes of eliciting that judicious observa- 
tion. It would, to be sure, appear, by a letter froiu a member ,of the 
Committee which was subsequently sent' to the that 

that Ijoily had begun with a “ somewhat clouded concluifion ” as 
to the extent to which it was “willing to abandon its fireedom 
of confidential delil)cralion. Bo that, however, as it may,, 
wo are far more inclined to agree with this remark of the 
Tunes than we have often been when we have he.en unlucky 
Giiougl) to come into collision with it ou the explosive subject of 
St. Paul’s. 

So far as we can pierce the fog, the condition under which the 
Committee met seems to have been that the Chapter, m face of 
the well-uiirsed outcry against Mr. Burgos’s design, passed a reso- 
lution in favour of postponing the active commencement of' 
the work of decoration, in the expediency of which resolu- 
tion wo believe that not only Mr. Burgos’s friends, but that 
gentleman himself, cheerfully acquiesced. With this postpone- 
ment of the substantive work went also one of an oxperiraentnl 
and tempeua^ colouring of the East end. 'nio Chanter came to & 
third resolution — that the agreement under which Mr. Burgos and 
Mr. Penrose had been arlifioially yoked together in the undertaking 
ought to be roBoinded, as it was found to be highly inconvenient 
in its Working.” No one, it was understood, was more cohscious 
of this than Mr. Burges himself, and the necessity of revising the 
terms of egretiment whenever work should he re.sumed was a fore- 
gone conclusion. »Such revision could only proceed by way of 
rescinding the existing document. But. the very fact tliat work 
was not to Ihj resumed for an indefinite period minimized the 
u-actical importance of any immediate revision or rescinding, and 
oft the Committee free to adopt the opportune time for the step. 
Tile Chapter (which, it must bo remembered, is the one legal 
body having the authority under which it has invited the Com- 
mittee ip oiler its voluntary assistance) has, no doubt, sufficient 
grounds for condemning an agreement under xybich it conceived 
itself inconvenienced. But it had voluntarily associated the Com- 
mittee with itsLdf in so much of labour and responsihility as to 
have contracted an honourable obligation to listen to the reasons 
of it s fellow-worker. The Committee would not have been justified 
before a court of lionour in insisting upon the maintenanco of 
that agreement in face of the (chapters recorded expt*rieirco. 
Jt would have been acting up to the reasons of its own existence 
in proposing a time and a way of carrying out the decision of the 
Ohaj)tcr w'hich should not prI*judico other interests for which it 
bad made itself n'Sponsible, Now it happened that tho agreement, 
with all its faults, was Mr. Jhirges\s one patent of ofllce. Ho was 
and is l)ie ronunittce's architect by an unrescindod vote. But this 
is a biiren honour. Tho power of doing anything could only come 
to him from the (’liapter; and it had come to him in iho form of 
tliat iigreeuient. Hw was the choice of the majority of the Com- 
mittee, and nothing has licen alleged to show that that lusjority 
thinlis it'^eir mistaken in the selection of an architect, although for 
the s!ikt‘ of peace it readily acquiesced in the proposed delay. It 
would have Wn the natural course, if pacification and a breathing 
iimo w'»*ro tho object sought for, to malm the suspension impar- 
tial and complete on all sides. So long as the Chapter, backed by 
an acquiescent (hnniniitee, delayed active ojicrations, Mr. Burgee 
would havo obtained no more real power over the Cathedral by ms 
title of arehitocl of its comphdion than the King of Italy enjoys over 
lh(i Levant bv \irtuo of his style of King of Cyprus and Jerusalem. 
Mr. Burgess retention of tho appointment would, however, havo visi- 
bly exonerated liim for the future from the possibility of imputations, 
ndt only upon liis artistic capacity and knowledge of tho art wdiicu 
lie )>rofesse» to exercise, but actually upon his professional trust- 
worthiness, wliich the Committee, unless endowed with a preter- 
natural shortne.ss of memory, ought to havo been warned by past 
experioiico to guard against. It must not bo forgotten that, in the 
heat of the control ursy which raged round Mr. Bur/^Ws models, 
imputations were directly aimed at him for wilfully neglecting, or 
rather disobeying, the instructions which he had received from bis 
employers as to tlie choice of style which ho was expected to 
follow. The kdU*r which ho laid Wore tlie Committee on Friday 
week, and which the Times very properly reprints, was a brief 
but conclnaivo reply to tho charge which called for some aclmow- 
ledgnient on the part of those to whom it was addressed. It like- 
wise explained that Mr. Burges was actually engaged in preparing 
dmwings undertaken at tho order of tho Oommittoo, which had b^ 
BO far advanced as to make their completion a matter of financial 
necessity, while ho was likewise revising the existing models. With 
these facts before tho Committee, neither of whichbad come underthe 
cognizance of the Chapter, the reasons for its'acceding to the 
policy of ]iostpouement were infinitely strengthened. Their refiisaJ 
to do so might, by unscrupulous adversaries, be token to imply that 
tliev did not roalfv think their architect dear of those charges, n«)r 
really accepted his explanation ; while the advice on one band to 
lose no time in rescinding the agreement, and the doterminatiou on 
the other not to forego tue benefit of the half-completod drawings, 
Dr of the revision of &e models, which, emanating as they do from 
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en already reHcinded arttliitcat, could liJtrdly h ad lo much practical 
pood, might easily ha distorti'd into a chai’go of wuntinu lo sqiiot'ze 
08 much as possiulo out of their ui:in. The poatponeiuent of iho 
rescinding, coaj»led with that of Iho actual decoration, would at 
once have honotitahly iMVpnitod the architect trom injurious iui- 
putatiom, and have omihhul tin) Oonimittoo wiili acdf-re?‘piX!t to 
nccopt those preliminary drawinirs which it still holds Mr. llurgies 
])Ound to complete. \\''o ‘should much surprised if tho ICxi^cutive 
Oominitteo, ou oaliner r(‘lh*cLiori, s w ro-tson fijr much 
tion, Jt hud dolibt'i’ately selected Mr. J>urg«*M a'? its archil ocl ; it 
had sustained liim against tiirhuhnit, hittfir, a?id uurmsoning oppi> 
sition ; it has not ovon now c-auccllefl Ids appointment as its arclii- 
lect; and still it was of otn) mind wi^h tho (Jhiiptor as lo adjourn- 
ing any pnujlicMl uso it should malvo of tho time, ahi lilies, and 
study ho had decoUMl to Iho ap]jointod wnrlc. It had further 
lo judge whether it wuuld eoniinn this pacilic interim, or whether, 
hy nu'chauically echoing Iho Chapter’s call for a nuked r(‘'-ciuding 
of Iho ngrooment, under circumslance.s v.diich \Yoidd totally alter 
tho moaning of tho procoedinsr, it would depute th:i.t hoily to snp- 
proaa tho man whom ik liad honoJivcd, and wlioru iL still prolc.-^s- d 
to honour, 'riio suggestion of putting an end to the aLO'cemcjU whs 
a» it camo fixim the C limiter t no imdeniable t taleTucnt of a dilli- 
culty which was pnictiral or thrwetical nccordiug as tlw^ works 
were active or passive. The echo of the BuiJ’gi'Stion on th(‘ part of 
tho Committee after oil that had taltrii place, and in face «»f the 
covenanletl ces.'^ution of ainive decoration, would ho lantfiniounl lo 
a ponal dismissal «U’ i\lr. Ihuges. Vet the Commit too liy a In ' •ro 
majority closed witli the latter ulternutive. W-' rr*- willing (o 
holie\e that all who voted tor the proposal could not hii\o apjwc- 
ciatKl itn hearings, and that it wa-s in luoro than ono .sense a 
*• clouded couclunon.*’ 

Wo are not trk'ating the question now ns an avtislic one. 
We have fonued and oppressed om* opinion ou the nuM’ils of 
Mr. Hi irpes'i^ (libsijrn, and are not likriy to alter our views ac- 
cording to the votes of any CunimitteH. Tho ^^rti^lic, luninty of 
St. ]*iiur9 may he a very important que'^tion, hut tho credit of piih- 
lic men — such as tho moTuhiM's of tlio St. IPod's Conimitt<‘e are— 
is not less important*, and wo do luit think that they ]i.i\o 
enhanced their claim on popular conlldeiice hy their l:ito da>‘s 
work. ;Mi I ha I has heen d(jne huvS hem r imply negative: tim 
(U*coration3 h.ive been suspended, and Mr. I lingo , >3 has Ixlmi rcii- 
btrnctively di,snii.ved. Sanguine must tlio man ho whoanli.i- 
pates tho posbihiUty of resumption, even upon a plan as tempting 
H8 ono which has i-ecured at least ii aiugle, hut vevv <l',>Mnguj- hod, 
sup))ortor, and wdiich nropos*\s to rairy <iut wliat w< .od have been 
Wren's hU'v hat fi»r (he unlucky accid<^ut 1 hat he iv)Vor h.ipp(‘m*d 
to have Ihoupht of it. If ho had dnno so, it is conlr-mleil 
that ho wnmld have ccrtninlv accjqded the scheme of giiLtiii'i’ llie 
Enbtoni liinl) of tlio aoLual Calhedral in oiahu* to till u]> llm 
void W'ith a second and a llatter cupola, lighted hv a big rouial 
skylight. Other sug-ro^tions of a le'^.s eviravagnut <’l)ararler will 
no doubt hi mado by iiigcnicms hy.standerH, hut the proqjcct of 
any ono of t.liein h'ing n(‘Copte<l by wliatcY“r hotly jnay call itself 
tho Cvecutivo (.loiniuittee wmuhl Ixj only imo decreo les.^ itnpio- 
IwMo than the expectation that any of (lie'll* projects would com- 
maud xhfit amount of popular ap])!'i>l)iiliou which wuuld justify tho 
uuthoril.ie.s, taught as they waankl he by Iho lessons of tho ki.st two 
years, in undortaliing its Hccomplisliiueijr. \Vi* cuuhl, if it were 
wo rt-h while, prove that Mr. Llurc<^s Ic's Tuwer i’eeei\cd fair ])lay, 
and, as nothing veprodiicos itbolf like injustice, tlio ill-tmitineiit io 
which ?tlr. Jlurgcs ha-^ h^’^'ll wuhjected will for a long time to como 
reappear as a h'gfieyto the man wb<^ maybe hirdy enouirh to covet 
Ills place. (.>^h“V imci m.av look to f.ime and honour, hut his lot will ho 
thocertiiniTof prejuii iced and mercih ss criticism. 'I’lie w<u'strc.sijlt 
of the collapse woijhl ] JO the reck]e,-«.s abaudormient of tlio interior of 
thoCathetlral to <■ very casual donor ftrenlcvpvising art manufacturer 
who may hiistlo lo the foro with his own little hit of inctmgnious 
decor, ition or his own ohlrusive patch of painted glu^s. TJio Ualho- 
dral during its few years of spasmodic decoration has fthv.ady had 
ODOUgli of thofiQ c^^jeriuuMils iniUcted upon it lo havo lundo their 
presence a great dithculty to its appointed architect. In the pend- 
ing unnivhy tho temptation lo appeiise hungry critics hy potty 
conces.'^ions may la^como irre&istihlo, while tho public opinion which 
ought to have operated as a sfifeguurd will trout the iinrne of St. 
Paul's as sometliing with which no prudent man woidd care to 
entangle himself. 


ADVICE TO YOITNO TlOUSllW IVES. 

W E read tho other day in Iho Queen an article entitled 
Advice to Young Housewives,” so excellent in intention, 
hut likely, as wo fear, io be so diKielroufl in ellbct, that it is worth 
while to chow tho ill conseciuencos wliich may ho expected to 
follow if llio advice in question is taken. Tho article starts 
from the assnmpLien that marriage may he Bomething more than 
a dreary routine, that 8 ome gleams of colour may he introduced 
into tho dull grey of daily life, oud that whether this ia done or 
not depoiids mainly on women. It is their fault for tho most 
if the husband soon forgets that ho was over a lover. It is 
ttso the household ia stupidly managed, tho drawing-room 
tasteleest the dinner badly cooked, Uro wife listless and incapable. 
XJpoa all these poinU the writer has suggestions to oiler. With 
some of these there is no need to iind any fault. They are cither 
general enough to be safe or trifling enough to be harmless. 


No miscbiof can come of tho maxim never to ‘Hot your huslwud 
see you in imy mibecoming or ungraceful deshabille,” or of 
the information that a black ntvt, ‘^prettily mode nud worn 
with coloiu-cd ribhrms," is an economical dross to wear every 
evening. Tlie advice to study variety of ribbons and oma- 
jnonts, “that your Imsband may always have some fresh trifle 
to notico ill ymir toilet,” is more open to question. If the 
husbaml has il k«*ui oye for distinctions of colour or muterird 
cU iiiav go well, lie wiU not forgot to notice to-day that tho ribbon 
is ]unk and plain, to-morrow that it is mauve uiul walorecl. It 
will ho a con.iil.i.ut subject of iritoresting speculation with hint 
whether Ins wife will come down to dinner with iin miainol cross 
or a gjtld locket on her neck. Hut, Buppeairig that his interest in 
th.'h'Mlotailj iLigs, thiiL Iho wife is nlway.s giving him trifles to 
notice, juid. he .always forgetting to notice them, is there not cause 
tf> to ir th.it hlie may ivst'ut his iiKiifl'ertMice far more loHUily limn 
it .‘’lie had never triofl to chirm him out of it? (jeuenilly speak*- 
iug, inih'cal, it i.s in the details that lliis writer seems to go wnuig. 
'I’Ku^ tlnu'c h -.ne piufcctly sciisihle advice about not forcing con- 
lid.'jico, jn»t l. diufl ibuiiliarily banish couitesy, nor returning nidc- 
Pt-s,s for rudtiifjs.*^. A wife is warned not to Bay lo her hii.'sband, 
“ Do you love me? ” le.st it should Ixire him. She iw to try tt> 
beliavo .‘-0 tJuiL he ehall say to her “ Do you love mef ” How thia 
question ia to be answered might well Inivij been left to a womiui’si 
own instinct. There is no need to put into her mouth the words 
“Of couree nut, w hy frbotlld I ? ” with the stage direction that 
tijis little spu'ch is to be accompanied with a siuilo “ wdiicli 
sliall show Imulhat > ou do not j/m/Vc inotfiti what you ea^’.” AVe fear 
that ou expiu'imeut tiiis plan will be found quite as likely to bore a 
Imsband as the direct intt'iTogalivo wJiich is wisely forbijldtui. 
A wife in.'iy iind it mrjre dilTicult to vary her hiiilles than to vary 
lier vibboii.8, and tlio wesriness produced by ajimcuess of o.vprcssioa 
may be more serious in its consequences than tho weariness pro- 
duced by sameness of personal decoration. 

The points upon whirl i the writer lavs most stress are tho ar- 
rangements of the house, especially of the cliMwing-nJoin, and llie 
wife’a choice of subjects for conversation. As regards the first,, 
not comfort only, but “ all tho graces and prettino.^ses of life,” 
are to be cared lor. An imaginary (jbjection, that the graces of life 
are e\pen.sive, is disposed of by the remark that in most ugly 
houses it is not raoiiev that ia wjiutiiig, but “ thought, caro, nnd 
talent oil tho part of the mistiv'ss.’^ This is a very C()mfoit.^ble 
doclriiio lor tho }oung housewife wlio Ij.is no spare coin in her 
pnrs»‘. If she has not yet funiislied her lioivso there is b«*tter nows 
still in store for her. Artistic fumitme, sho is told, c.an be pro- 
cured quite ns cheaply MS “hideously Silegunt !u*ticlert’”j only of 
Course she must educate hiT t isto so ns lo know what is. 
artistic and wIiaT ia hidoous. 'riiis is easily done. Tay 
“ a good many vLdts to tho South Konsington Museum, and 
you will (lien 1)0 nljlo to make \onr rooms* very ditlVrmil 
from those of uu oulinary Knglisli hoii^o.'’ Tho young house- 
wife who Bets to work to put tliie diioetion ini/O piactieo ia 
.''incerely to bo jiilied. The collection of furniture at Houth 
Iven.'^ingloii cmitnin.H plenty of materials for uduraiing the taste, 
Imt it ia aa rich in wainiinga aa it ia in examples, and a wonum 
who plunges into it w ithout a guide may easily confound the two. 
Then tho labels usually state tlie price that baa been given for eftch 
jiioce, and a novice who tries to eideujatc what she niu.st give for 
a eahinet or a table hy comparing tl'.o cost of ono which has been 
bought at the- sale of a famous collection with tho coat of another 
w'hich has been piclu'd up a bargain in a back stri'ct in n foridgii 
town, will Iind herself in a state of ombiirraBsing uncertainty 
whether or not lo believe the dealer iii wIiobo sliop sho looks in on 
luT W'ay l»ome. Ou the whole, sluj is moat lilml^ to find refuge in 
AYardoiir Street, '.riiero she will fiiul no difficulty in filliiug’ 
her rooms with old oak, just Out of the maimfocturcr’a hands, 
ami eighteentli-emtuvy marquetry, inlaid to order yesterday. In 
this way she may easily succeed in making her rooms very 
(lifl’erent from those of an ordinary English house. tJnfoi- 
tuuately, if the education of her taste goes on, a time is 
Buro to come when her ono desire will ho to see her rooms- 
' pniiieiliiiiij very difFeront from what elie Iws imulo them. Even 
' if tho iiirnitiir© is already bought, tho yoiuig housewife is 
bid<len not to despair. Sho must mdm her drawing-room a» 
pretty as she can, and, above all, she must make it tho living ex- 
proMHion of berseAf. Everywhere there are to be signs of ooeupa- 
tion. The writing-table must display^* its pretty knicimaeka, a 
briuditly colourod skoiu of wool is to peer out of the worltbasket, 
and the tables must be strewn “ with novels, periodicals, brochures,, 
i nnd books of poetry,” It is a little lejnectful of the writer not to 
have Bupplied a list of appropriate brochures.” Novels, maga^ 
zincs, and even poetiy, the young housewife may be able to oom« 
pass, but we pn«pect lliat her notion of a “ brochure ” will hardly 
go box ond the price list of u Co-operative Store. If she haa not 
ruined her husband with bills for artistic furniture, she has still 
a chance left her of ruining him at the nurseryman’s and tbe^ 
print shop. The flow^or vaiws are never to be left empty, he?» 
cause cv 4 m in Londoir flowers “can be procured at a smi^' 
expense, growing in pots, or freshly gathered.” Neixt she ia 
told to avoid the cold look of uncovered walk by havisff 
“ plenty of yood water-colour engrtmnps or pbotographSk 
It is true there is a saving clause, if you can procure 
them”; nnd it may be ho^ that young housewives will 
understand this to moan “if you have money to pay the bill 
for them when they are sent home.” Even tlien the advice has 
its dangers. Good photographs are cheap enbugh, but a wall 
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raBhly ctyvered with photographs choaen at random by a young 
lady whoso tasto down the time of her marrloge has been 
chiefly developed by the study of her friends^ photographic albums 
lutiy soon drive the hoBband to regrotting the deapisod wall-paper. 
By that time, however, the mischief will be done. Nails will 
have been driven in in every direction, and the advice to hide aa 
much as possible of the wrtll-pap<?r may ha\ e to bo strictly fol- 
lowed because there is so little of It left fit to be seen. In that 
case the drawing-room will hardly *‘bo a veal pleasure tt) jour 
husband to enter,” even if to the wife herself it should be ** indo- 
lent of a certain mysterious charm.” 

Oonaidoriug the tinoncial catastrophe which by this time is 
probably impending, it is prudent perhaps to tell the young house- 
wife ueVer to talk to her husband about donicstio economy, lie 
may, as the writer forebodes, “ bo too much inclined to fidget 
about details,” and for the present, at all events, “be the better 
for being led to tliinlc of other subjecte.” “Trilling gossip” 
is not, however, absolutely prohibited .between husband and wife, 
lie i.s allowed to interest himself in “ba}»y's new tooth, the 
purchase of a piano or a caniage, or my sister’s cngageraoiit.*’ 
There is somethin" highly ingenious in the way in which an out- 
lay of fifty or a hundred pounds is slipped in siindwich-fasliion 
between two subjects so little exciting to a man as a first tooth 
and a family love affair. But gossip is not to form the staple of a 
wife’s talk. She is to mako herself a companion of her husband’s 
mind, and to this end she must set before lierself two solemn 
duties. The first is to road the newspaper every day — “ not the 
fiishiouable intelligence, but the political inforinat ion.” The young 
housewife must not expect to like this at first, but if she persevertM 
she will reap the douolo reward of interesting ber husband aiicl 
being interested herself. She will soon “discuss eagerly the 
chances of lOmpire or Bepublic in France, or the. passing of any 
important Bill in Parliament.” It is paying a groat but, we fear, an 
undeserved, compliment to the superior sox thus to lake for gnuitt‘d 
the man’s interest in these subjects. What is a young housewife 
to do if, after she has qualified herself to diecuss the chances 
of lunpire or llepublic in France, she finds that she has 
lo iustmet her husband as well tis to converse vvith him? 
If sln^ dofi.s not feel abki to do this, she had bolter make sure what 
it is in the nowapiper that her husband roads. It would be 
vexatious if it were lo turn out, after she lifs got up the political 
intbrmatiou diligently for a month, that the only part llmi her 
husband knows aiiytfung about is the sporting intelligence or the 
•City article. It is the iiior^ important tljat she should not wjislo 
any time upon unnecessary work because (lie iinproveineut of her 
mind is not over when she has rtjad the new .spapiu*. IShe is al.so 
to read ns a matter of duty “ some (Jiie (/ood peJodical, sueh jis the 
Bdiuhnnjh, Qnarterli/, or FQrtmyjUUjJ' This, it is promised, wdll 
keep her “ mo coimmtoi' the opinions, controvei>ies, and discoveries 
of the nge. ’ Hero again tlie advice sttuids in jieod of some quali- 
iicatioji. AN’hat if the young housewife cJioosea the Fortiuyhily^ 
and retails the opinions and discoveries she tlnue meets with to a 
husband who alilic in politics and in theology is a i*tnnch Oonserv'a- 
tive ? \o doubt there will be no stagnation in the housidudd, but 
we lear that peace will hardly brood over the moving waters. Tl»e 
husband may resent being told Unit he w'lis once n Inuip of proto- 
plaain, or Ihiifc even now be is only an uutoinaion. f)r, supposing 
the tables to be turned, it is quite possible tliut a liusbaiid wdio 
takes bis belief from Literature and Jhfjnia may bo inclined to 
suub a wife who re tills as her own tlie opinion expressid 
in the Quarterly article on Muilem (’uUiire. Ferliap.s, how- 
■ever, if the young housevvife has thoroujjhly lenrnt her lesson, licr 
husband will be glad to accept any opinions s)i«« may give him at 
secondliand, as at all events an agreeable change frum llio opinions 
aJio is bidden to form ft>r Jnu>elf. flurried wumeri arc bidden 
to “ wage a never-ceasing w^ar,” to “ .^peuk vviiii a never-endinir 
protest,” against criirdty and oppresdou ; the ro.ison being that *’ all 
through the world arises the cry of siifl’ering humanity,” and great 
natioita “ groan and travail in, cruel wavs and U^rrible convulsions.” 
It seems a little hard that the husband wlio is not responsible for 
these wars and convulsions should be eondemned to listen to a 
never- ending protest airainst tlieiii. Of the tw o, ]\lr. Buskin’s sug- 
gestion that nil the ladies of Europe should wear mourning in time 
of war seems the less unpleasant. Wo have lieard of a lady who 
went upstairs and sat in tlio cohl rather Ihun remain in the room 
with nil old friend who took the wrong side in tho Freudi and 
<-lerinaa war, and if young housewives cun jicrsiuide tliHm«‘,lvcB to 
* be satisfied with a silent protest, we commend this mode of offer- 
ing it to their best attention. It will at least save, liusbnuds, when 
their wives lament tlmt tJiey cannot themselves “ light in the arena 
of the world,” from being tempted to reply, “ 1 heartily wish you 
^uld ) I might then have peace ,at homc.’^ 


DAKTMOOR. 

T he opening of a line of railway between Okelmmpton and 
Lydford, which completes the ‘South-Western communica- 
tion between Loudon and Plymouth, and shortens the jounnw 
about ojighteou miles, is an event of interest and importance iu 
many \l7ay8. It renders easily accessible the most mimirkable, 
though not pexhaps the most picturesque, comr of Dartmoor ; 

it is perhaps the«nearest approach that will etm^be medo to a 
^rect assault upon that etrojighold of nneieni ikshiona and tradi- 
liojis. The late Ht» Beoifal iadeed^proposod aumy yeam since to 


carry the principal Dqvonshire railway through th^vory heart of 
Darimoor ; but the dilficultica proved too formidable ; and with 
Brunei’s line along the South Coast, and that by Okeluanptoii and 
Tavistock on the North, it is not likely that any further attempt 
will Im) made to bring the sovmd of the milway wliistle nearer to 
the tors and the “ clatters,” or to disturb the rixma in llieiv solitary 
moorland reccssi-s. As it is, the new lino may have sent them» 
with some sighing, from many a streamlet and green hollow;, 
since it invades the purlieu of the Itoyal fomst, and, rising gradu- 
ally from Okiljfiinplun, attains at last a height of 1,000 feet above 
the .'ica. It is the highest railway line in England, with the e.x- 
ception of lliat, still iu coumo of constructiun, botwtH?n Settle and 
CarUslo*, the average level of which is 1,200 feet Bui this new 
brandi of the Alidland runs thioiigli the wildest and mo^t 
mountiiiiious corner of Vorkshu-e. ' 

The line which, running from Exeter, is (bus nnulo lo skipt 
Dartmoor, w illi abrancli from Lydk,rd|loLauiice.stou, follows closely 
the most ancient iiiUmd track of communication with Ctirnwulf, 
and is one of llie many ijistaiices in which llie construction of a 
niodtan niilwny has njopened some long-abandoned route. Instead 
of following the coast road, w'hich wiis so rough Jind narrow that 
Kitleigli, in one of his reports, deClaros that ordnance for the 
clefenco of Plymouth could not be carried along it, old travellers 
from Cornwall, and even from Plymoulh, proceeded to Tavistock, 
and ihcnee to JOxeler, rounding Dartmoor in tho line of tlie new 
railway, but on a lower level. This was tlie course Udien by tho 
Corni-hmon in their various “risings” — in 1497, when they 
gathered about Perkin Warbeck, and in 1549, during what was 
known as the W'ciitern “ C-onuuotion on la/th of whicli occasions 
tln;y sw'ept onward to Exeter mid besieged the city. It was along 
the .-lame road that Catherine of Arragon passed with her tram of 
nobles, after himling at Plymouth in 150I ; and in 1669 the Grand 
Duke. Ci»smo dei Motlici, who also lauded there, obtained from this 
road his first uolions of ICuglishscenery — and of English “sport” also, 
since on the moor over which ho passed he encountered Sir Coplesfone 
BauipfylJe, hunting iu great atnle, with an enormous following of 
men and burses, and a coach-and-six lllied with ladies. No Pioman 
stiecl ’’ ran this way j but that tlie road-line is very auchmt, and 
that it was regarded as one of the chief koja of Cornwall and 
of Dartmoor, is shown by tlie fact tbut the Conqueror advanccvl 
along it into CoriiwuiU after tho fall of E.ceter in kXjJJ, and by the 
care with winch he seems to have pvovidoil for its defence. Tho 
castles of Okehampton and Lydford were founded, the former cer- 
tainly, the latter iu all probability, at this time. J'lnoh occupied 
the sih' of a former stronghold; but they now became. Norman 
“ caslolla,” It was on this occasion that tho great dc-strucluui of 
Lydford took place, and that forty houses of the burgcsSea, as 
lecori led in Domesday, were “w^aated.” It would seem, h.s Mr, 
bnvman lias remarked, that there was hero some special resistance 
I lo the victorious Conqueror ; duo iu part, it iua> be, to the Dort- 
I moor tin-miners, always a fierce, untamed race, to whom Lydford 
must have owed its imjiorUnco before the Coiiijm st, and whosts 
“Jyj'dford law, hiing fiist aud trj' after,” sufih'ieutiy maikd tho 
character of Iho place iu later times. J^ydford Caailo was some- 
iime.s culled the Castle of Dartmoor. The whole of the l.acat is 
witliin tho bounds of the paiksli ; and the castle was reguj-ded iw 
the. “ hoail ” or chief place of the royal domain. 

TJiis old lino of road, thcivfore, i.s not withonL consli^'rablo 
iulerc'it for those who care lo truce the conn*?xiou of hiflorical 
events with the out line mid topogmpliy of a district. After leaving 
Ukehulnptim the , traveller has on hi.s right Ihc wild valley of tho 
OckmeiU, with iho ruins of tho “ pvumobilo ciistram ” of Urn Cour- 
Icnays, as William of Worcester doscribed it, rising on a long 
rocky kmdl on tho opp(>.>,ilo side of the river, and half fthrouded by 
tall, w ind-swept asU-lroi's and flycamores. 'Hie existing reiuiuns, 

I winch must have enliroly supplfinted the Normmi fortre.'js that wo 
know to have exisltd bore, arc Uioso uf a small hiU wry perfect- 
ca3Ue of Edward I.'s lime: with a .sqiuire kei'p on the highest 
point of tho ridge (which has L-eii cut through beyond it, po.ssibly 
by Norman engineers), and with well-defined Imll, chapol, mill 
other olliccs in the great court below. Looking dovvn on the posi- 
tion, it is been at once to bo Dm key of the valley, and to command 
tlio old Western road, whieli wound along tho* base of tin' moor- 
lantls beyond the castle. These moorlamls wc have on our loft - 
wide, dusky swee-ps of heather, stretching upward, height l^?yond 
lioight, to a distant rungo of tor-crests — the great natural Jorlvess 
wlihiluatcrposes itself bet wtHUi North Devousliire aiidCoi invall,aud 
which must have assisted mit a little in enabling the Dri tish lannilom 
of Damnouia to maintain for so long a time a jvart of its ancient 
independenco. Tho very keep of this sti'onghoh), the “iirx” of 
the Dartmoor hill I'ovtrebS, i» the great Listioii whicJi above and 
beyond Okoliampton projects itself into Ihd' lower country, and 
along the extreme skirt of which the railway is carried. Tlilg con- 
tains the highest ground in the south of England, the highest 
ground south of Inglt'borough and I’euyghont. It is a grand group 
of furrowed hills, broken and jagged in outline, with deep- 
trenched hollows lying botvvoeu them, atlvauccd considerably 
beyond tho general nuiss of Dartmoor. The whole c<;mtour— 
And it is a very fine one — is best 6c*en from some distmice, and 
nowhere belter than from tho high ground of WinklcigJi, wjieio «ii 
English fortified house, older thwi thti Conquest, looked siraight 
across from its lofty mound into this group of hills. iSoeu from 
such A point nothing can be more striking thflu tlm constantly 
changing eflhcla produced by the misty highland utmoaphero. always 
full of nioistuix}. Tho hills, to Wordsworth’s term, are 
iq^ixituaUzed” by the luist wreaths that float among them, and 
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by tlio shafts^ of sunny liriit that strike suddenly on somo rocky 
summit, or on samo paten of high-lvinxgi‘<‘cn 3 ward. Yestor (2,050 
fect>, one of the loftiest and most conieal of these lulls, is often 
visited from Okehampton, thougli the pilgiimago to the summit 
is 11 roii,^h*one. The higher civet of Wilhays (2,090 feet) and the 
more distant plateau from which Furl or rises in the midst of 
desolate morasses, are coniparatively little known, and indeed for 
the greater part of the ^ ear are scarcely accessible by any creature 
less sure-footed than ii liill fo\ or a haio. This is tho wateivhod 
of tho country, the region in which many of the Devoii- 
ahire rivera, *tho Dart, tho Teign, the Taw, and tlie 
Torridge, steal from their fountains. It is distinguisliod 
hy long, green, llat-topped ridges, ,very diiTereiit from tho 
true tors, three or four of* which, however— Vector and 
Fiirtor are tlio most important— are included in this district. 
From the edgo of the highest plateau, or from the summit of one 
<if the remoter rid^a, the scene is one of unusual desolation, even 
for a iiiOMuttiiu region. It is the true dey-sarL ” of Dartmoor, 
ns the natives call it. Tho deposit of peat here, sometiincs twelve 
feet in thickness, is unbroken ; it is the decay of a past jige, whicli 
barely retains the power of supporting such acjinty ii‘j)fe'?ent:i lives 
of insect and vegetable life us have descended from a (Uncial 
period, and have been pre-served by the evaporation from the vast 
moss of peat, which never allows the atmosphere to become even 
warm. 80 damp is the climate that tihny ferns grow (ui the open 
summit of Furtor— a rooky citutlel not to he reached without a 
struggle, and indeed, if the weatlmr be at all uncertaiu, not 
without some danger. Its extreme isolation has no douht helped 
to preserve small patolu'S of cowberry and erowlauTV, wliich 
Tomain on tlio aides of tlio tor, and are not found elscAvliere on 
Dartmoor, or nearer to Devonshire than the central parts of 
"Wales. Those plants t(dl tlieir own story; and, it imiy ho hoped, 
will not bo altogether uprooted by such ruthless dospoilers as 
cannot understand it. Happily, Furtor is beyond the roach of 
ordinary wanderei-s ; and tho whole region, strange and impressive 
xia it is, has but little charm for tho multitude. Its lifeleas 
solitude —there are no diashing streams, no birds, and the hum of 
an insect rarely breaks the silence — alfects tho imagination almost 
as pow'erfully at present as in that distant day wheu the tir-^t 
English setuers in tho country found an entrance to their 
mvatiTious under-world in Cranmero (the more of herous,** still 
called “cranes” in Devonshire^ liigh among the peat ridges. 
Oruumere, formerly, it may be supposed, a lake of borne extent, 
is now little ujoro than n morass, and is quite dry in summer. 
Hut, like so many pools on high ground or on tii'»*intain summits, | 
it is still held to be the gate ” of an unknown C(/uutry, and strange | 
aud wailings are heard to proceed from it ; — 

Oontluuu uudila} voces, vagilus et ini'ona. 

The place is by no moan.s easy to tlnd ; and is sullicienlly gloomy 
and desolate. 

The highest part of this wild ground, so far a.s it li.is been 
examined, betrays few or no signs td ancient habifation. There 
arc, it is true, some small tumuli aud hnt-eireh's (ni the .south slope 
of Ainicombe, hill— one of tho encircling ridges ; but, at least 
within the liistorieal period, the gieater part of tin- district can 
only Iiaxe been inhabited by tliose who sought it as a “tlemens- 
lirth -like the lady of Jlraiiksoinea tower. The lower hut still 
wild moorland ground which forms the nortli-eastern border of 
Dartmoor nlKumds in primitive st<ino relic.s winch indic-ate that 
at one period it must have been thickly populaUd. Groups ol hut- 
cireles, aud of stone enclosures connected with them, are, immerous ; 
and whilst they are scattered almost on every liill-side, lliey Bcem 
to arrange tbeiuselvcs into three or more great division.H, in each of 
which is found some one hut or dwelling-place of far gie.iter im- 
])ortance than tlie rest, inarkiiig apparently the abode of the chief 
or liead man. N^o local tradition whatever has gathercAl about 
those remains, unless it ho a s:iying-'-apj)lied to the long parallid 
rows of stones w hich abound on I'lartmoor, rather than to the hut- 
circles-that they wviv raised wlien flying serpents haunted the 
hills, ami woIms the lowland. Nothings is known about them ; 
and a luoorman whose foreralher.s have lived 011 tlie same ground 
for long generations can only aay tliat *‘he never licerd 
no W’ord how they stoaiu*. walls got tluuv.” iliis eiitin; 
absence of tvaditiem, in a mining district where old forms 
and liabit.s are careiully ret.'iiiied, and wlierc tliero is no luck 
of oral record about all such ni.*itt«*rs as interest the people, must ho 
taken into account in considering the possible age of the remains. Tho 
bases of the eireular walls arc often formed of large granite blocks; 
and in some iustaiirG.s the walks, of coiisiderahlu tliicl\nr».s, remain 
piled up to the licidit of perhaps a foot. Hut, eveepL now aud 
them a thin layer of charcoal tow’ard tho centre, it is not knowm 
that anylliing— coins, bones, or pottery— has been found in or 
among them. Such relics m have been dug out of tumuli on 
Dartmoor, and ns have been discovered from lime to time in hill- 
fovts and on «Ulier ancient sites all along the south coast of Devon- 
vhiro, point iiiiqiicstionahly to the Bronze pcrioil as one of much 
activity in this Yegion ; and it may well bo that many of tho 
Dartmoor settliMuents dale as far hack' n.s that age. This of course 
is assigning to them a great probable antiquity; but it is certain 
that tho tin of these moorkamls wjw w'orkeil at a very early neriod, 
and nothing is nioro likely than tlmt tho foreign trailers, wnoever 
they were, should have introduced the use of bronze— manufac- 
tured in jmrt from the native tin— iu this corner of the island. It 
is remarkable that hardly a stone weapon or imploinoiit has been 
found in Devoiwhire, A few ilint arrowheads have indeed been 


turned up, from great depths in tlie peat, hy the Dartmoof jMri- 
soners ; but, on tho other band, the “ finds ” of bronze weapon^ Jbavo 
been numerous and important. Collectloua of celts (so celled) 
have been hrouglit to light frohi under fipranite bloclui, mostly on 
the borders of ilu} moor. Some have boon d^'agged up from the 
bods of the streams, or ftom such lialf-raorasses os the “ bloody 
pool,” clo.se to Hi out. A great hoard of weapons— sixteen colts, 
many daggei-s, aud other pieces of worked bronze— was found in 
i86fi under a stono at Blymstock; and in 1872, in a singular 
tumulus raised high on the ridge of Ilnmeldon, besides IVagineuts 
of a bronze sword and dagger, an ornament of amber was discovered, 
minutely set with gold points, and indicating no small skill on 
tlio part of the workman, llaiueldoii looks down on Grimspound, 
one of tho most curious of the walled enclosures, containing hut- 
circles within them, to ho found on Dartmoor. Wo can hardly 
but suspect tliat the.se enclosures, whatever other purposes they 
may have serve»l (and protection was required from wolves and 
wild animals, iho old denizens of the forest), were the gather- 
ing place.? to which tin was brought from tho neiglihouring 
“ goylos ” and strciiiu works. The very large and unusual sottle- 
ment at Hatvvorlhy, on the hill aliovo ( Jhagford, with lines of wall 
crossing and recrossing among the circular huts, and forming en- 
closures of very small size, may well have been the chief tin em- 
porium on the north side of the moor — tho primitive “ stanmirv 
town,” whoso importance was gradually transferred from tlie hill 
to tho valley. There is no spot on Dartmoor which will more 
cxi^rcisc tho antiquary. Long parallel rows of stones run along 
the heaths very near the hiit-circles, as indeed is tho case with 
almost all tho larjrcr settleiuents. This alone is sufticieut to prove 
that the circles and tlie stono rows are in some kind of connexioiu 
Heyond that it is hardly possible to advance. Mr. Fergussou’s 
theory that such avenues mark the scenes of great fights is certainly 
not borne out bv tho positions, the associated remains, aud the 
consideriihle numbers ol these stono rows on Dartmoor. 

This iiorth-eastem corner is, as we have said, hardly the most 
picturesque portion of Dartmoor. That dijitinction belongs to tho 
valley of tho Dart, with the moom and “brae-sides” that lie- 
uroimd and nbov e it. Hut it contains some wild and line “ cleaves ” 
and passes; and for those blessed with real eyesight it is impossihlo 
to walk half-a-mihi ac.Toss it without linduig speculations from 
place-names and ancient relic-s, from the sliattered tors and tho 
plants sheltered among them, suggested at every step. As for the 
“no-e)es” of the old story, they will probably exclaim with 
Justice Shallow— constrained to admit his one qaalif>ing recom- 
mendation — “ Harrell, barren : beggars all, beggars all. Marry, 
good air.” 


STARUINCl AT TIIK ABBEY. 

rpilE Dean (»f We.Htmin.sler has indulged in u.n(*ther littlf)* 
- 1 - triumpli of ahsolule power. A Scotch minister ha.s h*eu in- 
troduced into the Ablx^y in 8uccc8.sion, and possibly as an antidote, 
to the open-niindHd philosopher vvdio had the distinguished honour 
of being emplousl as the Deans first wedge. It may Ix^ sup^xised' 
that an argument intended to prove that Christianity is really 
tlio only true faith is, on the whole, lik(dy to bo a more lively 
Htiiimlant to mi.ssifuuiry cll’ort tliiin an impartial and dispa.ssiomito 
exhihilioii of llu^ equal or superior attraclioiis of varioiw forms of 
heathenism. Bocsihly, howi'ver, tho Dean may have regarded as 
compamlivciy immaterial the particular line of argmiient whicli 
might he tiiken hy tlie performer ot llie dav', and may have acted 
simply oil ilie rule whicli is followed by other managers of 
popular eiitmMainment.s, tliat variety is iiidispeiiBahle in keep- 
ing up good Jioiises. In tin* theatrical world tlmvo is a 

fumiliar e\p' <lieiit hy wliich, wheu tlie eflorts of the stork 

company be^-in to tlag, or at lea.st to lose their hold upon 

the public, a stiir is brought in as a new sensation. Indeed 
this plan has of lato, we have heard, heen much developwl, 
.^o that there nro now not only single stars, bnt whole starring 
companies, wliich tmvel about the country wdtli the necessary 
scenes, propertii's, and pnst.er.s, and make themselvi's at home for a 
week or two in any the.atro which is in want of a stirring novelty. 
We sliould be sorry to imagine that there is any real ground for 
the, ivfiectiun which Dean Stanley’s engagement of outsiders might 
seem to cast on the ivgnhir members of his company. lie 1ms al- 
re.adv amumu'oiiB stall at his di.sposal,aud we should llavt^ tJiougbt 
that* the eminent novelist wlio is one of his canons hardly deserved 
to be .shelved ns a supernumernry. It iB a melancholy thing when a 
man who has strutted as Hamlet has to stalk as the Ghost. Aa 
vet Dr. Stanley is only in the initial stage of the starring huainess. 
Vor the prtiseiit ho is content with one stiir at a time, and provides 
the walking gentlemen and the hand from his own stock company.. 
There is no reason, however, why the plan should not gracfually 
branch out and develop itself in hue Darwinian style on the ecclesi- 
astical as on the, histrionic stage. We may expect in tiiiio to find 
one day that the whole of tho regular performers, orchestra and all, 
have got a holiday at tho Abbey, and that an entirely new com- 
pany, with it. 8 own drosses and decorations, Inie been put in posses- 
sion of tho building. In such a case the great thing is to make a 
beginning, and certainly a beginning has been made. ^ 

It has hitherto been eupposod that Weslmiusl-er Abbey is one of 
the cdificea of the Churen of England, and that aa such it is 
dedicated exclusively to tho service of that Ohurch. It is od- 
, mitted that, if Dr. Oaird had been allowed to proooh from ^he 
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pulpit, thm would have been a violatioa of tho law, and of course 
Dean Stanley ia thO last ixuin who would think of breaking the law. 
We are not concerned to deny that the use which wss^nde of the 
Abbey on Monday last may hate been, in tbe strict technical sense 
of the term*, perf^tly legal ; hvA it is highly instructive to observe 
the elaborate and oroolmdly ingenious precautions by which this 
lemility was secured* In the first place, the preacher delivered his 
Rodress firom the reading-desk, andf not from we pulpit. Next, tho 
pieacher was called a lecturer, and tbe address a lecture, and not 
a sermon. Tho lecturer, we are told, wore his UniverBity gown 
and hood and carried a college cap in his hand. Nothing 
is said about his bands, and wo can only trust that every- 
thing was legal in that respect. Tho Dean and Mr. Kingsley 
“ wore black gowns, but without their hoods ’’ — mark, without 

their hootla^; if they had had their hoods on, we suppose, that 
would have made all the diiforence. A Speaker of tlie lloiiao of 
Commons was once asked what would happen if he carried out 
the tbr<^t which he sometimes used of naming a member ? The 
“Lord in heaven only know.s ” whs the rt>ply; and possibly the 
consoauences which might have follow’ed if tbe Dean mid Mr. 
Kingsley had gone so far as to wear their hoods as usual arc 
wrapped in similar mystery. Then the report goes on to speak 
of the “small pificession, if procession it could be loriucd.” 
Here we have a .striking illustration of tlio embarrassing difficulties 
attending an effort to Iteep close to the law, while breaking its 
obvious spirit and intention. The persons engaged in the attempt 
are so amid of getting on the wrung side of the line that they 
can hardly trust themselves to saf what they are doing, or to 
give a name to anything. It is perhaps a nice f[u<'stion fur on 
ecclesiastical lawyer wluUher tlie Doan and “ Canon *’ Kingsley 
may not have got into a sciupo by allowing themselvea to be dc.'^ig- 
uated by titles which impart a religious n8])ect to the ser^’ice — 
“if service it could be termed, w'e ought perhaps to sav — at 
which they assisted j and though they may flatter thoinschW that 
they were saved by leaving off their hoods, it would perhaps 
hove been more prudent to have taken some more deinoustrativo 
metln )d of disavowuig their clerical character, such as wearing Tweed 
slujoting-ooflts ftud wide-awakes. Well, this small procession — 
and we use thophrast^ without venturing to express any opinion on 
the delicate and serious question whether it could regally be Icrmod a 
]»roceasion — “was preceded by only a single verger, who conducted 
the lecturer to tlie eagle lectern, which had been placed at a short 
distance from the screen.” As there was only one verger, it would 
seem that the Dean was afraid to have two ; but it may be argued 
t})at the ecclesiastical principle or idea of a verger is as much tnn- 
hodied in a single specimen as in a couple. As to whether tho 
verger wore his usual robes tlio report i.s silent. And did he cjiny 
his mucc or staff? It seems to be acknowledged th^t, if tho Dean 
or Mr. Kingsley had taken part in the ceremony with their hood.s 
on, it would have given tho proceeding a taint of illegality; but ^ 
tho verger also is an officer of the Cathedral, and it may bo asked 
whether his official costume and mace of office can legally bti u.sed 
in order to give eccle.sia.stical dignity to a Scotch clergyman. 
Derliaps the most singular feature in the affair was the way in 
which everything had to lx* tw istod out of tho usual course in order 
to keep up tho malie-belicve (»f the lectiue not being a sermon. 
Thus the lectern was moved to a new place, the minor 
(‘anon.s wore lodged in tho seats of the choir, and the Dean at 
the close said the Benediction as a prater, inst^^ud of pro- 
nouncing it as a blessing. The wondi'r is that tho lecturer himself 
w'as not made to preach upside down or suspended from tho roof like, 
a flying Cupid. 

fir. Oairu is of course a person of imirapeachable orthodoxy. It 
is probably only a g'cograpliical accident that he should happen 
to DO R minister of the Church of Scotland instead of a clorgyjuan 
of tho Church of England, and tho sermon— or, we beg pardon, 
lecture— which ho prctiched last Monday in tho Aljbey 'wrs just the 
sort of thing which might have been preached or read by any one 
out of hundreds* of clergymen in the Church which ‘l)ean 
Stanley represents. This, how'evor, weins to us rather to add to than 
to diminish the force of the question why the Dean should have 
gone out of his way to introduce into the pulpit of the Abbey- 
tor the use of the lectern is of course a mere quibble— a minister of 
aiTothcr denomination in order to do what could have been equally 
well done by a clergyman of his own Church. It is important to 
observe that, though Dr. Oaird is, as we liave said, unexc«ptiouabty 
orthodox, his orthodoxy hod nothing whatever to do with his titre 
to preach in the Abbey. Ho preached simply because tho Dean chose 
to aUow* him to preach, and there is, as far as we can see, notMng 
• whatever to prevent the Dean from according a similar privilege 
to anybody he chooses, whether mimstev or layman. If a Presby- 
terian preacher may have the use of Westminster Abbey, why no^ a 
Greek, or Anuinian, or Roman Catholic preacher? or, instead of 
Mr. Max Muller, a Brahmin or Bhud^t to speak for tumrelf ? It 
be said that Dr. Stanley's caution and good sense wiiU be a 
someient aeourity against his lending himself to any scandalous abuse 
of ihepraotioewhienheisnow introduolng* bat it is unnecessi^ to 
treat tnis os a persohal question. What Dean Stanlev daims is 
the absolute right of giving up the Abbey to any sort of semce or 
entertmnment which he may chodse to aafiction; tUs itf .a 
vkrbt wbich^ if. it is estabHshed, will of couree not die with him, 
1^ wSiipaaa oh to bis euepeM^ V It is wiitfen in an dd History 
of tiie Ad% &at tbs Abbci^, <^ff»ereQy being near the Court, 
were Sfavountei, and assiatod at the Births, Coronations, and d^noint- j 
of eevtsol m onr and that they did not fid} .to make 

for 


Edward the Confessor, the Pope granted to the Abbot of WestmJ^^ 
“ iudependmee of any EpiScopiil Power or VisiUti^ the 
except^.** It is this abimlute and unchecked authority which 
Dean Stanley, as tbe Abbot of our day, now claims the ri^t of 
exercising. It may be thought that ^ere is somethhignot patticn- 
larly edifying in the spectacle of a n%h dignita:^ of the Church 
rcBoi-ting \i} all kinds of paltry subtei*f^es and diagttises, in order 
to keep on the safe side of the letter of the law which he is con- 
sciouBly and deliberately violating in spirit and intention. This, 
however, is a small matter compared with tbe possible conse- 
quences of throwing open the Abbey to pi'each^, orators, and — 
for that will bo tho next Ihiug— entertainers of every kind. 
Westminster Abbey, it slmuld be nunembered, is not a I^ntheoUf 
but a Church. Jt is an ecclcriuetical edifice which is identified 
with a particular fomi or religion, ami dedicated to well-defined uses. 
It may ov it uuv not be a good thing that its use should continue 
t«> bo limited by such conditions as have hitherto attached to it ; but 
assuredly a revolution of the kind now attempted ought not to he 
left at the discretion of a siiiglu official. Dr. iStanley's leanings arenot 
perhaps veiT likely to lead him towards Archbisbop Manning ; but 
tho theory that one (Jhurch is os good as another, and better too, 
might, if fiwly carried out, introduce the ‘Abbey to some still 
stranger acquaintances. In the course of a few months the people 
of liondou nro threatened wdth a visit from two American Ke- 
vivalists, us they are called, Messrs. Moody and Sankey, who have 
heen in Scotland and Ireland, and are gradually working their wiw 
up to town, leaving the usual traces of revivals bt‘hind them. It 
appears that Mr. Moody mixes up the Gospel with comic stories of 
the land orclinarily associated with the “negro delineator” with 
blackened fare and banjo, while Mr, Ranke v sings hymns to rousing 
tunes of carnal vivacity. By the stining melodics of the singer and 
Mr. Moodys startling altornniiona from the awful to the grotesque 
the audience is worked up into a high state of excitement, women 
faint, children cry, nnd overj'body is supposoil to bo converixMl. 
There can he no quoHtion ns to tho popularity of this sort of enter- 
tainment in places where it has hitherto htieu tried, and no doubt 
it would be a great success at the Abbey if tho Dean thought of 
taking it up. We do not mean to iniply tliat there is any re- 
.semhlanc* between Dr. Caird s discourse and the eccentricities oi 
Mr. Moody; but the authority which Dean Stanley claims would 
ccpmlly enable him to introduce one or the other, it is possible to 
imagine a Dean whose turn of mind might lead him to think that 
tho services of the .\bl)ey are scarcely so lively as they should 
Iks and 1 here is an obx ions peril in leaving so important a question 
at the f oic discreliuji of one man who may not be discreet. 


RKCKXT KOMAN CATHOLIC PASTORALS. 

T he controversy raised by Mr. Gladstones pamphlet has 
entered on a now' plinse. The stream of newspaper contj- 
sponclencc has not indeed ceased to How, though it flows les^ 
freely, but the Homan Catholic Bishops arc uoav stepping to the 
front in their official capacity, and pronouncing c.r ottf heard in 
Advent Pastorals on the burning question of the hour. Three 
such documents appeared in MoiuUiy's 7 Vines ; ono addressed ex- 
clnsivcly to Catholics, another directed not to, but at, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and tlio Inst — w'bich is far the most weighty of tho tliroe-^- 
designed to reassure Protestants ns to the civil nlleginnce of their 
Homan Catholic fellow -citizens, and in foot olfering frankly and 
fully the very pledges which Mr. filadstone askedl Perhaps % 
wor«l should bo said first of the new Bishop of Nottingham’s 
suicidal attempt to answer a part of liord .Acton’s indictment. 
Dr. Bagshnw'e, wlio, like I>r. Maufting himself, was raised to the 
episcopate by Papal muniniition over the heads of all the candi- 
dates stdocted by tho Diocesan Chapter, has only succei^dod 
in running his fnmd against a brick wall. Urban IX, could 
hardly hai’e taught more explicitly that killing excommunicated 
eraoiis is in itself all innocent, if not meritorious, act, tjiaii 
y directing that, in case of the iulruakm of some low'or 
or more persomil^ motive than pure zeal for religion, “ a 
penunco” should bo impost^—perhaps tho recitation of the 
seven pcnileulial psalms, which was the pcnanco imposed on 
Giilileo. 'fhe best men so seldom act from purely immixed 
motives that there might w'ell bo room for such a caution in deal- 
ing with the most Bplcndid feats of pious heroism, Another of 
the Vatican apologists, Dr, Johnson, tloundera more deeply in the 
mire at every fresh attempt to extricate himsedf ; but wesh'qll have 
occasion to refer to his “ final letter ” presently, in connexion with 
Archbishop Maiming s Pastoral, which stands first on the list. 

The Archbishop does not concern himself here at all with out- 
riders ; he neither ai^ues, preaches, nor persuades, but contents 
himself with discharging anathemas at tho heads pf the recalcitrant 
uiombcra of his own iimnly flock. “ Events which unhappily are 
notorious” lead him to declare that “ whosoever does not in ms heait 
receive and believe tho doctrines of Uie Immaculate Oonception and 
of tho infallibility of the Vicar of Christ does by that ve'iy act 
v^aase to be a Catholic ” \ and such persons are accordingly warned 
^at in receiving the Sacraments “ they commit a sacrilege to their 
greater condemnation.” Hard words these, and difficult td an- 
becauBo a denunciation, like a sneer, is Wond the rewh Pf 
But it so happens that the Archbishop is indiscreet 
enouffh to cite the mithenty for his denunciations, and so, for 
certaTnly'lke does lay himseli' open to a very telling retort^ 
How lioxd Acton and Lord 
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with thorn may rolioh i\w Clm^tmas «rift hequoiUlHKl to thorn 
by thoir ohief paotop on his departure for Ihniu*, it U mit ibr 
ua to :but it i« at least conceivable that thoy n‘:iy decline to 
^(^pt .hia ethoriaticm to execute u kind of Binritual/c/o(/c Sfi. And 
it ]m ^uit^ pjain that they would have no dilliculty in justifvinfc 
their refusal from a strictly Itoiuan Catholic point of riow. indeed 
the very fact that Dr. Manning made a very similar announcement 
as to the obligatory cliaracter of ilio Vtiticau dogmas in a Pastoral 
issued just a year ago is in itself a suspicious circumstance ; an 
obligation which requires to bo constantly reafliriued can hardly bo 
so generally acknowledged hr he wishes us to believo. But that is 
H minor ^iut. Our readers will recollect the dispute between Mr. 
Archer Shee and Dr. Johnson as to the real nature of the Vntiewn 
Decrees, which the former maiulained to ])o I’upul edicts, and not 
canons of tlio Oouucil. Wo quoted (lardiinl Antonoili’s Civcular 
lust week in proof of the correctness of this view, and now 
Archbishop Manning unexpectedly comes forward to support ns 
by citing Ae document at length ns his milhorily for doclaring all 
W'liO reject Papal infallibility to bo hov(aie,s. 'Plie Cardinal, 
writing trom headquarters to nmiounco that the infuilibillst dognni 
is obligatory on the whole Catholic woild,” dues not (uuo 
call it a canon of the Council, but ‘‘ the Apostolic C<ui- 
stitution published in the Session of the Vatican Chnim il (»n the 
1 8 th of July and lie rests the obligation of reeeiving it, “umml- 
ifig to the wolhkmmn rule,*’ on its having 1 mm ii “put up 
/Jit‘ (udomanf forinttlUies in tin' umul pUiCiK\ oi Koiuo” — that is, 
in the usual places where Papal Bulls are allixed. Tii other 
words, be relegates it to the same CMlegorv as any other dogmutie. 
Bull, such as the Vnam iSanefam of llonifiee N'llJ., whose teaeh- 
ing Dr, Manning himself, as a contributor lo tlie. cuiTent 
number of Mmunilluh^ MogtvAne clearly proves, lias, in a recent 
letter to that magazine, directly contravened. And the case is made 
still clearer by the Archbishop’s going on to cit(* the Bull 
defining the Imiuaculato Conception, for which of course no one 
ever claimed Conciliar authority, and which is thus, quite riglith, 
laced sliictly on a par willi the definition of Papal infallibility 
ndeod, if any distinction is to be drawn between the two, 
the Ibriner has a much liighev authority, lutr, in defining the 
Immaculate Conception, J*ius IX. at least confined himsfdf to 
endorsing what had for numy centuries been the almost umtnimons 
belief throughout liis own communion ; w’herens the defiuition of 
Papal inlallibility not only contradicts the dogmatic decret^s of two 
infallible Councils— those of Constance and Basle— ratified l»v 
three Popes, but is in tlie teeth of what had up to that niunmnt 
been the^Bef of a cousideniblo, and that tln^ most hm rued, section 
of Catholic divines, which was moreover formally deidared h^slhari 
fifty years ago tohef'aiholic duel vine by the entin' Jiomanluerarehy 
of Groat Britain and lieland. If Lord Aetoii and Lord Caimns 
have ‘^ceased to be Catholic.s ’’ by contiuveiiing th« Vatican do- 
tinitioiiB, they may fairly inquire whetlier tlie An libishoji has not 
ceased to be a Catholic fjy contravening the definitions of Constauco 
and Basle, taken in any intelligible sense of the words. And if 
there is some esoteric sense, known only to the initiated, in which 
the decree of Constance atlirining iho supremacy of < Muincils over 
Popes, even in iiiattera of faith, is conipulible with the Vatican 
Decree aflirniing the solo infallibility of the Pontiff iudepeudently 
of the consent of tlie Church, there may as well also lie some 
esoteric sense in which Dr. Manning’s assertion of Papal in- 
fallibility and L<)rd Camovs’s dtmial of it mean at bottom ]ust 
the same tiling. Tliis Aifliciilty vvoiild equally liold good if 
fho Vatican Decrees W'eiv Ihe work of an umVisputed General 
Council ; but Dr. Jolinsons “ final” attempt to prove that such is 
llic case is oven more fatally damaging than any I'f his previous 
arguments. Jfe Las at length been brought to admit the 
fundamental difference between the methods of procedure at 
ihe Tridentine and Vatican Councils; but he pleads that there 
is precedent for the Vatican mode, and proc(?edfl to refer 
to “ the (Ecumenical Council which iinmediatoly preceded that 
of Trent,” by which lie means, not the Council of Floreiici*, 
buit “the Fifth Council of tho Ijatorun”; a hole and comer 
eynod of some sixty Italian Bishops convojicd by Julius JJ., 
whoso ascumenical authority was never admitted in any Catholic 
country, was ignored at Trent, niul is allowed by the Bltmiuoutaue 
Italian divines Bellarmineand Miizzarelli to be doubtful, while fill 
within the last few year.s the Sypod hns never even by XJliraiuontRuo 
theologians been foisted into the catalogue of professedly Cfeneral 
Ooimcilft. VVe lunv add that, on Dr. Johnson’s hypotuesis, Iho 
Vatican definitions would have been quite supertiuoiis, for tho 
Bull l^/uttar AiternuSy promulgated in the fifth Ijuloran, anticipated 
the teaching as well as the tiUe of the Apostolic (constitution pro- 
mulgated in tho Vatican Sjmod, and, like it, made a clean sweep of 
the decrees of Constance and Basle. As it is, the decree which 
is to prove the Pope’s iufallibilify derives its sole authority frcmi 
the assumption that the Pope is infallible. 

Bishop Vaughan of Salford has revived nstyle of controversy w’hich 
WAS supuosed in those days to have liecome obsolete. “ Infamous 
outVAM/’ “ astounding folly,” and “ disgraceful igiioratico ” are the 
AOrt of>chargcshe hurls freely at Mr. Gladstone’s devoted head. 
Tbt^ lio not oall for any comment here. Very different both in tone 
and subBtanoe is the Pastoral of Bishop Clifford, who was, as 
our readelA' may reiuero^r, one of the most active and influential 
members' of the Oj^sition at the Vatican Council. Br. Oliflbrdi 
who vepreeeotB the English Roman Catholic aristocracy, and never 
forgets that he ia an Englishman as well as a bishop, grapples 
directly with Mr. Gladstone’s ioipeachment of the loyal^ of oo- 
Tel^onistSi and h» Iwnguage folly bears out the ckum he has 


Binco made in a letter to the Timm tliat his tmtment 0f the 
subject is “ frank ami li’cti from ambiguity,” ^ BEryti' fat It will 
satisfy Ai^elibiahop Manning is another question, hut it might 
certiiinly to satialy those to whom it is oddreated. He^livst eaUs 
attention lothefiuds of the case: — 

Xoarlv bnlf a contnry has eirtpsod since the passing of iho (llatliolK! 
Eiiuiucipjition Act. Ibirinu" that pt'riiKl Catholic peers and Catholic 
iiicinficr.H Ijmvo sut in Eftfli.iiin'nt ; (.Vithuln* jinlgoa and (Tatholic luagiiitratcs 
Jiav.^ ftdininif>tt‘ml ju‘-tii'ooa llic bench ; Ciitliolic barrister Imvo plwidod »t 
tae b;ir ; Citholic M)ldiia*s buve fought in t|u* army ; (TothqUos liavo aevv’cd 
ilK'ii (.oimhy ill cvi iy utliiT of triiut. During tho wliolo of that period tlie 
piililio v'oiri* of tliH, conniry Inis proclairnod tliut (hitholioa liavo proved 
tlifinsolvfs to 1)0 lo\al. Nobody, then, has the right to put Catindics on 
their trial and shy llmt they Vhould Ix) considevod {juilty of a want of 
lt*yalty iiriK'S'n they can piove* theinselvoa innocent of the churge. Wo say 
vve aie hnul, and wc claim tlu' right to bt* taken at our word. 

And then, ooinlng to the Vatican Decrees, without entering on any 
iliscussion of llieir uutiire or obligatory force, ho observefl that 
“tin* (’oiuieil has not abrogated the Decalogue,” and “tho Pope 
ca/h/fft rhange moral precepts or reverse articles of faith already 
dolined,” ill w iiich Ctiso Ilia reYm’snl of tho Decrees of Constance 
iiin.-t be considered mill and voiil. Xov does it follow, because all 
Immim actions ai’o moral, tliat all come under Papal jurisdiction 

Wlu'ii wc sriv that Iho ^upiviiK* (liiectiouef uU that regard s morals belongs 
t'» lhi‘ l*oj)f, wo III) mon- sav that ho has the power to make wrong rigiit and 
right or that ho may ignore t»r tran.«,gie,s.s boiindai'io.s nlreadv ffxetl 

brlwnii the tcmpoial and tho spiiitiud powo^^, and so intorlViv with the 
jdli'gi.onr Ilf the fiommi I'.itholio.s. than we moan to asaort that our lives 
and Uherties aro at tlio inercv of t^ii; Sovereign wlien w'o say that she leigns 
snpi'oinc over tliis realm, 'fins is a ipiosiion which touches tho authority of 
the IN)|)e, not lll^ vnufi'^liniim. Infallilhlity rogards the latter, not the 
former, and to sjix that flu- Tope is intalUMe is not to say be is im|ieecalile. 
it does not follow because tlie l‘ope hns supremo ptiwer, no Lope hns excr 
iibii‘'Od it. . . If the Tope were so to abuse his power lus to seek to inter- 

fere in that which uiuloubterlly belongs to the eivd iiulhority, (’iitiiolieM 
would vcsi-'t it. Kveix t'alholic Ifishop in Knghind, in tin- oath he tabes iit 
his i^uiseoralion, aekiiowdeges not only his spiiitunl ohedieiu’o to tho Pojio, 
but also that his eivd alloginriee is due to the t^.iieen, and the l‘ope eunimL 
release the one i»arfv' from the obligation witJiout the consent of the other. 
It tollow's that the Pope has no jiovver to fiee Kngfi»h Cutholio.s from their 
allegumee. 

This, wo admit, is fiank and imnmhiguous, nnd it concedes all that 
Pmtefllants can n^isonahly requin;; nor is it anv concern of tlieiis 
that, to Hiiy nothing of tlie. (hmm Sandom, tln^. Bishop Ints in so 
many words contradicted the infallihh* Syllabus, which nilirm.s 
that “no Pupo hns over abused his suprouio power,” It is true 
that the 0.-iiifn'uiorc ibo official organ of tho N aticau, 

informed ns only the other dny that “he is not a C-hristiHii who 
does not roeognize the Syllabus as his law ; n law seperior to all 
otlim* biNv.s. because it is divira*.” Audit is barely two luonths 
since tho Cliillau Bishops ('xcommiiuiculod all tho members of tlie 
Government and Legislature who had voted for certain alterations 
of tlie penal code w'hicli displeased them— which is surely “to 
ignore the boimd.aih's betwoen iho temporal and Bpiritiial power.^.” 
V\'o are quite content, howaver, to accept Bishop Olifl'ord's 
assurances, and will lea\e him to W'Ulo with his Archl)isho}> 
w'liolher by giving thoin he ba.« iimo facto “ coased to be a 
(Jatholic and made shi]»\vreck of tho faith.” 11(3 may at least con- 
sole himself with the relloclion tlnit, if he is in error, he on's in 
good coinpanv. ” 


mi. KLNKALY. 

LI’' IIP disaster which has just oveitakmi Dr. Kenealy is another 
J- illustnilhm of the old story of the earthenware pipkin and the 
iron pot ; the jiipkin would k(3ep on bumning itself in the winter 
agaiiifit the jiot, and tho more it bumped the more certainly it pre- 
cipiinted its own destruction. Dr. Ki^noaly bos insisted, inspiti' of 
even' sort of warning and advice, in knocking his ht^d against 
tlie wall of professional discipline, and he has had it broken in 
conserpionce. Under this catastrophe Dr. Kenealy may possibly 
be pitied ; but if anybody is to blame for it it is biiiiflolf, and him- 
self alone. Jt is rnddent tlint theBenchej's of Gray’s Inn were 
extremely reluctant lo proceed lo extjeniitie.*^, and that they would 
gladly have availed themselves of au)' plausible I'cason for refrain- 
ing from publicly degrading a man of undoubted talent and capa- 
city, who was, moreover, an old friend and colleague. As Dr. 
Kenoaly pei’slsted in refusing either to dem^, explain, or apologize 
for his connexion with the journal called the JUnfflislmimi, the 
Jkmchers liad no alternative but to strip him of privileges which he 
was llagrantly abu.sing. There is, it swms, to be an appeal to tho 
Judgc.s,and it is iiimeoessary to anticipate tlie result. It iuay be • 
remarked, however, that, unless Dr. Kenealy can clear himself 
of his iqiparfint conno3tion with the En^ahnan^ it is ditfiouli to 
sec on w'hat ground tjie Judges can reinstate him in thu position 
from which he hes been diaplaced. As far os the decii^ of the 
Benchers is concerned, a man who wilfully rttuiains rntite when put 
upon lus defenoe has no right to complain if his aileuceis Oonstruod 
as proclioally a confession of guilt. The question as betwjeen Dr. 
Kenealy and the Benchers is of the eimpieBt k^d. One <^tho 
conditions on wlncdi Dr. Kenealy was caBcid to the ho 

was a student of Gray^e lim was that Jbe would iinWtt mUm 
lisual discipline of profosnon as en&sced V of the 

Bench, andDr. Ken^y imist iiinteolf as aBendher ifaave Aften teftni 
^rtin inquiries sa to the allaged priscemtotjof tlio 

inn. When a man is ofllied to the 'Bsff kt rioss not oequixe a 
right to be at «ny iime.rieeted a Benohsir wven tinnigh Im shpnM 
ai^tAiii to the digoitj af «AuM% 
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fipa^ for iitft hcmour. It 19 a difttmctiop; wluolt tho ^nohorB caa 
give or withheld or taho amy at their diaorotion} aud the 
iptomiiia on .whii^ ttwy may have pofeieac© paly to private 
oharaater. It ia in feet very much a aooial question. Diabamii^ 
however^ is an. extreme penalty, which cau ho inflicted only for 
eeriotts proteionol reasooe. ' Bouchers are not entitled to 
dU^r a man rnwly because he, is in aome way personally oftenHive. 
Glheve must have oeen fiomethinja^ in his behaviour which mako» 
it itduilous to the character and discipline of the Bar that ho 
sin^d remain a member of it. And this is the oifeuce for which 
Dr. Kenedy has been condenmed. ile was warned when ho wha 
disbenohed that, . if he continued to identify himself with (lie 
Bngli^wxan, the Benchers would be com})elled to consider whether 
he ou^iit not to be disbarred. As after this the EnyOuhnutn con- 
tinued to come out under Dr. Keuonly’s name just as boforo, o/ily 
with more virulence in its lib«ls, Iho question of disbamug \yiiIs 
necessarily forced upon tlie Benchers, and they had no alternativf> 
but to pass the sentence wliicli the circumstauces of the case 
imnemtively demanded. 

No reasonable person can require much reheetion in order 
to see that, if any sort of discipline is to be maiutained ut the Bur, 
it is impossible that a barrister can bo allowed to combine 
the publication of such a work tis the Enylitthmnn with the pnictice 
of hjs profession. Unfoilunately, however, there sre, as iJie Tioh- 
bdrue trial proved abundantly, a ^p*oal many persona in the world 
who are not reasonable. It would be too much to expect that the 
cry of the foolish people who still elinp to the idea that the 
eWnant is really Roger Ticliborne will not be once more 
raised on behalf or the Claimant's counsel. It may be taken for 
granted that the class whicli is represeuled by the paper for which 
Dr. Kenealy has suflered will now bo ni(»ve than ever convinced 
that a great conspiracy has been orguuized in the intemst of the 
aristocracy and tno Jesuits for the purpose of crushing a Q^laimaut 
who is a Protestant in liis convictions and plebeiuii in his tostes, | 
and everybody who has dared to side with him. It is notore<litablo 
to the intolligenc© of the .age, but we fear it is too trim, that 
a gi-eat many persons will l^e ready to sw'allow any absurd 
and extravagant story which may .be circulated about tlie 
vindictive persecution of a brave* lawyer for atturupting to 
expose the corruptions of. the Bench. The questions which mine 
are really only two — whether Dr. Kenoaly should be hold re- 
sponsible for the articles which have appeared in the 
and whether such aiiicles are compatible with the respect 
which n member of the Btir is bound to sliow to the tribunals 
before w'hich he practises. ()u the first point it may be ob-served 
that, in a conspicuous part of the front page of the paper, imme- 
diately under the title, appears in huge type the announcomeul, 

Kdited by l)i% Keneal}", Q.O,,” and that the paper al.so conUuns 
a very minute and coniidential account of 1 )r. Keuealy’s move- 
ments and intentions, as well as articles and letters to which his 
signature is attached, Moiw^ er, I»r. Kenealy has never disowned 
his connexion with the EtigUshnum ; he has merely .iuid that it has 
not been proved. Under tlvese circumstances most pomns will be 
disposed to think that his name has not been used without his 
consent. 

♦ The other question is ns to the nature of the publication. It 

is described in tho Resolution of the Benchers os “ replete 
with lilKils of the giosscst character.” It had previously neon 
described by the Lord Ghuncellor as ‘‘ a seriw of libellous 
attacks ou Her Majesty a Judges, and private individuals, and 
also a succession of systematic chaiges of bias, vcuality, aud corrup- 
tion against tho persons concerned, whether us judges, jUrv, counsel, 
or otherwise, in a recent prosecution of the Queen u, Castro,, all 
tending, and apparently intended, to lower tho dignity of the 
Bench, and to ae^nulo and disci^it the administration of justice.” 
Anybody who will take the trouble to turn over a few numbers of 
tho will see that tliese are accurate, but porliaps 

rather mild, descriptions of the sort of libellous rant and reinless 
sUmdeor with which that paper is tilled. The l^ncliers of Gray's Inn 
are denounoed as “ aninfamousCahar’ which should be ^'spat upon 
by every lover of truthand justice.” The diaheneWng of Dr.fenealy 
is described, as ** a deed ot transcendent villany ” on the pari of ten 

. wicked and obaeuro ” men upon each of whom and on t^r posterity 

the curse of God will fell for having plotU>d destruction 
of Dr. Kenealy and his innocent childam.” In another passage 
we road It is whiyiered that the whole of this plot wm 
finally arranged at tho Eoid Chancellor’s breakfast on Monday, 
when Oockbum, Mellor, Lush, Ilolker, Manisty, and Fook were 
present.” Lord Cairns is.aoquittod of any personal paidicipation in 
the conspiracy, but it is remarked that “the others are capable of 
any act of ahame.” Elsewhere it is asserted that “ the Cabal would 
not shrink from imbniiug their hands, in Dr. Kouealy’s Ufe-blood, 
so deadly is their hatred of him a^xA the paper with which 
he is connected which ia perhaps an uniutentionad admission. 
Mr. Diera^ is exhibited as “the .victim of a powerful cabal of aris- 
tocrats and Jesuits,” The “ vile Gladstone^ is equally a wTesuit 
tool* In one mimbeir It isannounced that next thm will to 

# a portaniit of lOhkf Justice Oockhnri), from Har^^’s /American) 

J&jness* .iorother with a Heauxr .6f Obmf Justice 
Jefir^es.” Whe^ theJSlcmQfa comes, it ia fejmd that It pliwei 
f' wbU^.4iot.extenuatu^ Ms jfeultsrja fewoumble coif- 

feast with Ms “modm linifeturs” (m /the wnch. f Jel&eyoeu 

^oms, Nortaiy, 

batt% wete,Mtfe as wqipioip^&eol^ these 
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the Bench. ^ Of courae it is not known who wrote those dis- 
graceful articlej^, but they were put forth under ttte sanction of 
Dr. Koneaty's name, and some of them bear a strong msemblauce 
to passages in Dr. KenCaly’s spe^e.s as reported in the same 
pagoa. For in stance, ho is made to say at a meeting, 
after reciting several “ droadfd things " which hi-o allegiri to 
have happened at the last Tichborno trial, “ These things recall 
to us tlie horrible times of Hcrogga and Jefceyea, and wo 
cannot have Scroggs and JelTmyeB on tbe Bimch now, and wo 
won't ” i and in another part of the aame speech he hx>k» for- 
ward to the day when the police will pluck down tho Chief 
J ustice from his seat und carry uim to Millwmk, to bs lodged by the 
side of tho Claimant, At the meetings at which these speeches 
w^ero delivered petitions to the House of Commons were adopted 
charging the Judges who tried tbe Claimant with having “ lavbhod 
unheard-of and' unprecedented insults on the Defeudant’s Counsel,” 
and having done so “ corruptly for the pu^ose of prejudicing and 
influencing tho minds of tho jiuymen against the said Counsel,” 
and generally with behaving in an oppressive, dishonest, and 
corrupt manner. 

It is impo&biblo to reproduce in all their literal foulnoas and 
brutality some of the calumnies which have Week by week been 
directed by the Entjli^hmm ogsinst the Chief Justice and other 
public men ; but we h«ve quoted enough to show the general cha- 
racter of the publication. It was clearly improper, as the Lord 
Chancellor pouittMl out, that a Queen's Counsel should be per- 
mitted to use his oflioial position for the purpose of cinHiUting, 
and lending an apparent weight to, attnclts and chJiges of this 
kind ; and tbe same remark equally applies to Di*. .Kenealy’a 
position as a member of the Bar. A bamster, it must be |emom- 
tered, enjoys a Bpeciul monopoly of audiquco bofoiD the higher 
courts *, and one of the reasons of this monopoly is that he is sup- 
posed to be under certain professional Testrainte and reiipujwibilities 
which will prevent him from aburing the privilege. The right of 
free speech which a barn, ski: possesses is a power of the iimst 
serious Idnd, of which, if there was no check upon its exercise, 
advantage might be taken in tbe most insuflmble manner and 
it can hardly bo said th«t a peitaon who is capable of 
acting us Dr. Kenealy has done is fit to bo entrusted 
with so dangerous a power. Mtaiiover, the Judges have also 
some claiuis to consideration, for, though it is perhaps too often for- 
gotten, they are after all creatures of flesh and bWid. No man 
with the sUjjhtest self-wM^tx'-t could tamely submit to be attacked 
in the way in which Dr. Kenealy has fi)r some time been attacking 
Sir Alexander Cocltburn and other Judges; and it is impi^srible to 
imagine a greater mockery than a counsel, fresh from doeWming to 
I the iuol) in tho street on the profligacy and corruption of a Judge, 
coining into (h)ui 1 * to plead before the man whom he has just.beai 
denouncing. It is obviously an itidi-spousahle condition of plooding a t 
the Bar that the plead(T should assuiiio the good .feith and in- 
tegrity of the tiibmuil which ho addresses. The whole judicial 
system would immediately break down if counsel were to be por- 
mittiMi to pelt a Judge vvith any sort of dirt aiid stones fimy 
could find to their hands whenever they happened to be dianp- 
tK)irited by losing a verdict. As a ruin an advocate believes in 
his client s case, and has a grievance n^nst a Judge who does 
not sum up in his favour; and v^ry strong things am aometimriS 
said ou such' occasions by suspicious and irritable .men, but 
they have to be said in tho ears of i^^mpathetic attome) s, 
or in tho confidential talk of robing-room or the : mess. It 
may be admitted tliat Judges, lilce other mQ% occasionally make 
mistalms, and that they ought not to be absdutely exempt from 
critidam. It is clear, however, og the other hand, that tbe criti- 
cism of judicial conduct must necessarily be performed with m*at 
I caution and delicacy, and that, while it would bo impossible to 
I require a judge to submit quietly and without resistance to the 
I most odious slanders ibotli on his public and private character, it 
would be equally compromising to his dignity if he were liaWe to 
bo drawn into a personal controversy with eveiy^ violent nod 
I ill-torn pemd banister who chose to attack him. No one who 
recollects Dr. Kenealy’s outbursts of passion during the Tich- 
bonie trial can hay that he did not fully deserve tlie rebukes 
he received .from tho Chief Justice nhd other Judges; but 
tho Benchers of Guay’s Inn were willing to overlook tlieso 
irroLnilaritiefs on account of the allowance which they thought 
ought to be made for the difficulty and omhatrassnient in- 
volved in dealing with so exceptional a case. Dr. Kenealy, 
however, has earned his rancour heyond the trial, and has en- 
deavour^ by wild and reckless appeals to tlie mob to discredit 
the judicial body while seeking popularity for himself. This was 
a professional oflenco of the gravest kind Which it wga impossible 
for the Benchers to overlook; and as Dr. Kenealy persisted iu 
repeating the offence, ho left them no escupe from tho duty, nut 
only of vindicating the honour of the profession, hat of giving 
awarning to others who might bo tempted to imitate his exompU*. 
The Judges ate not beyond the range of eriUcism, hut tlierc is a 
docent and proper way of dmng everything, and Dr,' Kenealy 
certainly did not chose this way in taki^ bis revenge on those 
whom he regards as his enemies, Di*. Kenealy may now, if he 
Chposea, fey his fortune in pubUshuig libels on the' Bench as an 
I m^ery private, person; but it was clearly out of the question 
he should he aJuowed to do so as Queenb Counsel and member 
bfthe3Bar. 

I ' ' t 
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• CRDELTT AT SEA. 

A SAIIABI9 Hfe must alwaya bo more or lesa of a hard one, 
•aX «vaia in beat-found ahipe and under the moat favourable 
circnmtanoea. To say notbintf of the element of dantjor, which 
ia parhajjM one of its redeeming charms in the eyes of men who 
aie wprth their salt, there must bo a peat deal of inevitable 
roughing it Cold, wot, and weary watclies come as a matter of 
course ; custom and the force of habit enable the sailor to endure 
them with philosophy. As for that going aloft in (dl weathers 
which looks so ugljr to a landsman, the sailor is sjupposed to take 
to the rigging as kindly as monkeys to the tree-tops; to bo 
all han^ and no head, and to be able to cling to anything and 
everything like a sucker-fUh, with the knowledge that cerhun 
death is the^ penalty of a shortcoming in tenacity. And, so far 
as r^nmastica aloft are concerned, liabit does go for a great 
deal — under ordinary conditions. But the most active and 
sure-handed of men may well shrink from lying out on yartls 
festooned with icicles, when the loosened sails wouhi bo 
flapping about him if they were not frozen into so imirh 
iron shooting, and when they go swaying in the gale as if 
animated by demons with a special spite against him. Tlie pro- 
verbial chei*ub that sits up aloft has his hands full in seeing to 
the life of poor Jack when the canvas is in that uninnnagc- 
ttblo slate and the shrouds ai*e slippery. If he could tuim in 
comfortably between times, and had snug dryii^ accommodation 
below dect it would not bo so bad. But in the swi fleet of 
our ocean liners, owned by the most generoiis proprietors, ho 
seldom has such luck. They are built for speed, and especially 
shaped*' for it forwjird. The pace at which they are propelled 
against wind aud waves makes them extraordinarily wet. The 
steerage, so called liicm a mn Iwcndoy is almost as often under 
the water as above it ; seas are being perpetually shipped, and are 
washing down into the seamen's hammocks and biinters; so that 
the men necessarily live in drenched garments, and, unless they 
art* fortunate enough to have an occasional spell of sun with a dry- 
ing wind, they may run on through rain and tempest till thei*e "ia 
not a dry stitch of clothing to bo found among the crew. Our 
own experience as Sybarites of the shore should tell us how the 
temper is inflm need by physical conditions. We should grow sulky 
towards the small hours if we had to sit shivering through the 
evening in damp clothes, and we should probnbh be warm in our 
hinguRge towards our servants if they brought us wet boots 
to wear in the morning. The seaman of course contracts with 
hi.s eyes open to eufler these things, and, to do him justice, he 
is not much given to complain of them. Still, the' necc.'^sity 
for submitting to them ought to give him some claim to 
consideration with good-natured otKcers, although implicit 
obedience and strict discipline must be maiiilaiued in every 
case. But if such is the soamau's normal life in shins which 
arc fitted out with a liberal disregard of expense, what must 
he his condition in emft owned by needy, thoughtless, and 
selfish men P Not to speak of miserable jiccommodation mid coaree 
and scanty commons, these smaller cruft are almost invariably 
poorly manned and short-handed. Incnpablo hands, who arc 
doubtless to blame for shipping themselves in such vessels, li.avc to 
bo always attempting the iiupossible ; men who are more compe- 
tent have to do the work of their messmates as well as their own. 
In cither case it must rest with the captain and his officers w'hether 
the ship shall be a place of tolerable comfort and happiness or “ a 
floating hell.’^ At sea tho captain is apt to fiincy that ho is almost 
iiTesponsible, and it is only just to reiueraber that he has often 
Btauaing cause for irritability. It is he who has to tako thought 
for the safety of tho ship, as well as for the speed with which the 
voyage is got over. Sent out to soa perhaps with a wretched lot 
of men, he finds himself expected to make bricks without straw ; 
only, unlike the oppressed tlebrews, he has the absolute authority 
of the taskmaster. As day after day goes by with his difficulties 
thickening about him, a temper which may never have been sweet 
grows gradually sourer. Possibly ho has been knocked about 
himself in his time, and experience of cruelty and injustice 
has Wdenod him Into a tyrant. In his way, commander as 
ho is, he is as little provident of tlie future as any of the sea- 
men rated on his books. Ho vents his ill humour every hour of 
the day without speculating on tho probabilities of retribution. 
Perhaps, were his conscience more lively, it might conjure up tho 
vision of a dock in a criminal court, with victims or accomplices 
summoned to give evidence against him, and then he might muster 
Hufficient self-control to hold bis hand. But as his torpid imagi- 
nation suggests nothing of the kind, ho throws the rein to his 
passions^ He nurses pet enmities, and indulges them ; ho orders 
the application of the cat in season and out of season — nay, in the 
rough aud ready fashion of tho school that turned cabin boys into 
Sir Oloudesley Sbovols, he snatches at the weapons that come most 
readily to his hand, and lays about him unmercifully with haud- 
spito aifd belaying-pius. 

That mahy uiips* crews are disciplined in tliis way is only too 
certain. 1fVd tim scarcely say that we are no apologists for 
cruelty, andi we have dwelt on ' the excuses that may be uxgcd 
for irascible A&4 overbeai'ing captains, it is only bfxsanse these 
must necessarily operate to secure an unfortunate immanity for 
mudi brutal ySdefice* and common sense will always, 

within certain limits, incline to make allowances for a man isolated 
f^m aU legal support, controlling some scratch crew which may 
often be anjawkword m to deal with. To say the least of it, the 
men may fteq^uently be madeof much tiie same materials as their 


captain, and if they were not ruled firmly, and slmMt . 

they would ineviUitly get tho upper hand and keep it. Aimw ^ 
charges and counUr-^harges, with much cross-swearing, it may 
be difficult for a jury to decide that the mftn in power went ov« 
tho line which divides necessary firmness from wanton cruelty. . 
Unless strong muse has been shown to tlie contrary, the judge wiU , 
naturally ho disposed to support authority. Oonae^ently, even 
were violent merchant captains brought much more frequently to 
the bar than they aie, we should expect often to see them euher 
acquitted or dismifised with a reprimand, when in reality tliey had 
been labouring hard to incur exemplary punishment* It is for this 
very reason that we would have justice dealt out unsparingly 
when deliberate, wnu ton, and systematic cruelty appears to have 
been clearly established. 

1 laving said so much, wo need hanlly add that tho immediate 
text for our rouiarka is supplied by the case of the captain of the 
Emily Augusta. We may presume our readers to be so femiliar with 
its details that it is unnecessary to dwell on them. Walters was not 
guilty of a single .deal li, hut of several. Even if the Lascars were os 
incomiwlout as ho wiys they wore, that could hardly have born nd- 
niiltea even as a ^Miniating circumstance. He did not dispose of a 
man with a single blow, or with a lieatiug given in a paroxysm 
of uncontroUaWle rago. He subjected at least three of hLs crew 
to a course of uni*emitting and ingenious bnilalify, until at 
last tho helplossucris to wljich he liad reduced them was so con- 
spicuous that tho conimoues>t prudence might have counselled his 
leaving them alone. Yet ho continued his malignant torttires 
through their fatal illnesses to their dying hours. Hi.s des- 
perate attempt at a defence only aggravates his guilt. He had 
tho audacity to pjead that in reality bo had been the kindest 
friend of his victims ; as if a man who had a spark of mercy iu his 
composition would have forced an expiring wretch from his lied to 
go abmft his ordinary duties. Ho urged the filthy habits of tho 
Lascars as adequate justification for killing them by torture ; as 
if men covered with wounds and sufiering from open abscesses c«»uld 
have kept themselves clean, however much they had desived it. 
The jury thought fit to define tho ofl'onco as manslaughter, and .'jc- 
cordingly Walters has escaped with fifteen years’ penal servitude. 
Wo cannot hut regard this finding as most unhappily lenient, 
considering how clearly the case had been proved, and how sekloui 
such an opportunity arises for making a signal exanmlo. Had 
Wallers consummated a quarter of his crime on riiore, wo 
doubt whetlier ho would have escaped tho gallows, This ca .''0 of 
the Emily Avgusta involved Wiveral “manslaughters,” and there' 
wa.s another which was brought last week before the msgbtrntc.s 
of Lynn, which scMjms to us to tell, if possible, almo.st more 
strongly against the culprit. It is Inie that he did not hill any- 
body outright; anpareully because, being only in command of 
a coasting craft, lie had not tho time, I3ut ho was convicted, 
among other atrocities, of tying a rope to a man’s wounded hand, 
and “amusing himself” with tugging at it at intervals. When 
asked what he had to say for himself, he answered that he did 
it “ for a lark.” The Mayor of liynn thereupon remarlied, with 
natural indignation, that “it was the greatest piece of cruelly 
he had ever heard of” — and condeuined tho criminal to pay a 
lino of ten shilUngs with expennes. After this wo BUj)po.s# 
we must congratulato ouj'sclves that tho captain of the Emily 
Avgusta hue earned a sentence of fifteen years, Cousuler- 
ing the habitual brutality practised on victims who arc practically 
htdpl es.s, e(»nsidorjng the inevitable rarity of prosecutions and tho 
extreme dilliculty of obtaining convictions, misplaced leuiency, 
when oflencos wo clearly made out, seems to us equally culpable 
and deplorable. It is not a ph'asant reflection that such a man as 
the runinn who figured before tho merciful mngisti’Ocy of Lynn is 
perfectly free (if he can find employers) to practise similar “ Whs ” 
on other unforiimato victims, provided he can aftord to pay ten 
shillings for the sport. Before dismissing tho subject, we may 
luako one remark suggested by the deaths on hoard the Emily 
Auymta, Surely it is uridt^siraDle in any c^ to employ Imiiau 
seamen on voyages that carry them into the climate of our Northern 
winter. Swathed in wrappings mid flannels, they could hardly 
discharge their duties to the satisfaction even of captains far h ss 
arbitrary afid exacting than Horatio Walters ; and if they are n<jt - 
protected against wet and cold, existence must be a living" misery 
to them. 


REVIEWS. 


STREET'3 RUICK AND MARBLE IN ITALY.* 

A GOOD many years have gone by since Mr, Street published 
tho first edition of his JBnek and Marble m the Mttmfi Agi»: 
Notes of a Tom' in the North of Italy ; and he would no fioubt bAve 
been, as he well deserved, reviewed by n^had his literA^ birth 
not preceded our own by a few months. This year witnesses tW 
publication of an enlarged second edition of his volume, with the ‘ ^ 
substitution of tho plural “tours” on the ti^le^page, afid of tho 
inirials B. A., for the less select F.S. A« Thii book in its AM ^orm 
appeared at' an opportune time, fer public curiosity had been ^ 
awakened by, but not saM with, that which wits tO most Eng- 
lishmcm practically tbediscoTciy that, as during the middle agea 

* BHtk and MatUe in (he Middle Aon : Noite if Toure {n the Earth M 
Holy. Gooige'Bdtnond Street, BA. Second Edition, with minteraai 
Illuetrstions. Londotti Jobnllatrsy. 1874. 
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hftd grown up. flonrifiliAd, tnd tjl^ fii^^ 

north of the Alps, eKhmting diuing that period diAveiit pha^ 
*py whItt Ihe wim of the raipeetive centuries eoidd he oietin* 


so it had run a puauel course in Italy; and that, as in 
ol^er eonntries, so in that it had been all through its course 
stainpad hy national diacaoteriatics. It is not so loi^ since it was 
^e iasbioD even of edueat^ persona to talk of Milaii Cathedral 
as if it were almost a unique example of an ex;otic method of 
building in Ultramontane lands. The first English writer who 
embodied in systematic language the fact that a distinct school 
of Italian pointed had edsted was undoubtedly Thomas Hope ; 
but his History of Architecture was a posthumous workj and the 
same year, 18^5, which saw its publication was also enriched by 
Professor Wiflis’s careful and acuto Rmarka on the Architecture of 
the Middle Agiee, especially of Italy, Pugin’s pilmimage to Borne 
was imfortunately only fertile in sKetchos which long remained un- 
published ; while the doscriptions contained in Mr. WebVa Conti- 
nental Ecclesiology^ere destitute of illustrations, and Qally Knight’s 
sumptuous volumes were only the contribution of an enlightened 
amateur. At this epoch Mr. Buskin’s iSeven Lamps and his Stones 
of Venice successively appeared, with their minute multiplicity of 
individual doscriptions to stimulate the artistic appetite for some 
more rapid appreciation of a wider range of Italian Gothic examples. 
Mr. Street had the good fortune at that momenf to present himself, 
with not too much matter, and with his modicum well served 
up. His book was not an essay but a tour, occasionally breaking into 
descriptions of scenery, which were both precise and picturesque, 
or little incidents of personal experience, but never losing sight 
of the main obiecit for which the journey had been undertaken, 
while it was piontifully illustrated by what were to the general 
public the first fruits of Mr, Street’s masUTly pencil. An under- 
tone, too, of genial defiance which ran through the more artistic 
portion of the volume fell in very seasonably with the temper of 
the class of readers for whom the work had been particularly 
written. 

The Gothic party among our nrcliitects, together with its un- 

S rofessionul backers, was still labouring under the unpardonable 
efoct of youth j and its members had been subjeetcil a little too 
long for patience to the pompous patronage of Academic dons, who 
were never tired of exnorting tWir “young irieuds’'to befake 
themselves to the classic soil of Italy, and there at the fountain- 
head contomplato the maeterpiccoa of pure taste. Platitudes were 
well met by defiance ; an<l a tiresome controversy was opportunely 
cut short Vy producing a foremost champion of the mediteval cause, 
who co\dd return from the sacred journey with head and note- 
book full of fro.sh phases of the proscribed style. The ** Brick and 
Marble ” which filled the first line of the {itle-page was a lucky 
hit at the moment when Englishmen were awakening to the fact 
that shabby stiicco was a bad substitute for honest red brick, | 
while the iiillroad, the steamer, and the steam-saw hiul eswnti- 
ally cheapened the use of that class of close-grained stone which is 
inoiscriminately described as marble. No doubt the lessons taught 
by Mr. Buslriu and Mr. Street boro a crop of first fruits in an ex- 
perimental imiUtion of features of Italian Gothic by several of 
our architects which sometiuiea betrayed a forgetfiilne.HS of the 
different climatic conditions of lands respectively washed by the 
Medittirraiiean and the German Ocean, and a contempt for national 
traditions akin to lliat which Oothicists are apt to charge against 
the followers of tho classical scliool. The fashion was one out of 
many in an ago of eclecticism gone wild, and those whose talents 
would have made their permanent adoption of Ultramontane 
pointed most detrimental to tlie development of an architec- 
ture which should bo at once natural and national, have 
had the sense to pull up, and — while eugi'afting on tho certainly 
more noble forms of Northom Gothic details of ornamentation 
borrowed from Southern types— to ^ork out their ideas in loyal 
conformity to tho raquirements of indigenous art. Apart from tho 
modern craze for the so-called Queen Anne style which has pos- 
sessed some who were once amongst the most rigid Gothicists, the | 
reaction in favour of the historical continuity of our national archi- { 
tecture has characterized the works of our best men during the 
last few years. Still this incident is no reason, but the contraiy, 
why the science of architecture should not rest upon a wide in- 
ductive study of comparative examples. 

Tho brick and mar ole churches or palaces of Northern medieval 
Italy may no longer be a revelation of an almost unknown phase 
of art ; but they are established facts as to which tho student of 
the science of building cannot now be permitted to plead in- 
vincible ignorance.” It was accordingly auite wortli Mr. Street’s 
while, if he still adhered to tho positions laid down by his more 
youthful pen, to reprint his book. But in tbe years which have 
elapsed since its first publication he had made more thap one raid 
across the Alps, both widening his acquaintance with ancient 1 
models imd enlarging his share of pleasant traveller’s gossip. 
Still he could not bring himself absolutely to recast the work 
by which he first became known to the wide circle of geneml 
readers, apd he has accordingly adopted the somewhat intricate ex« 
pedient of reproducing the continuous record of his original 
Journeys, apd at the same time profusely intercalating the hook 
with matter picked up on subsequent occasions. This is of 
course a detriment to its literary completeness. Sti^ as the value 
of ^e architectural portion of the volume is of a more solid 
character than that of its tourist digr^ions, we need not ^ very 
iasti^oos about an ^arrangement which has enhanced its value 
as a soientifio exposition at the expense of the oonshdency of 
its uarratiTe. The extent of the additions may be .estimated 


matter; while Vioensa, Aqwhaia, udme, Fenam. Bolom. 
Modena, Panna. PiaCeasai mi first^ 

in the table of contents as vitited, desci^d, and ittustmtod. 
liir. Street informs us that it has been Us happiness to revirit the 
quaint old town of Oomo again and atfain since he wrote the de« 
scription of it which he reproduces from his first edition. We 
are therefore rather surprised that he should still have over- 
looked the exceedingly interesting church of San Abdondio. 


In 1855 Mr. Street triumphantly boosts that he stayed not” 
at Vicenza as one of a school of artists” young ana earnest, 
fighting for truth, small in numbers, disciples of nature, Ac.,” sad 
therefore pledged antagonists of another and a naughty school, 
who were just the contrary, and worshipped Palladw. In 1874 


numbers ” is no longer accurate in any sense *, but the " gag ” now 
leads up to the statement tliat I stayed not longer at Vicenza 
than was necessary to satisfy myself of the tru^ of the charges 
against ralladio’s work there, and to note the few, but interesting, 
medioevol remains.” It must be confessed that he makes out 
a good case against Palladio, whom ho cannot forgive as an 
“ artist who did not care to give solidity to his work, and (for?) 
'Hho power of executing a vast amount of enrichment in the 
cheapest way and with the commonest materials is aWt the 
gn^^test snare into which an architect can tilow himself to 
iall.” The defence which Mr. Street proceeds to offer for Palladio 
from tho trumpery modes of construction ” found at Pompeii is 
ingenious, for, as Pompeii was not discovered tiU nearly two hun- 
dred yearn after Palladio’s death, the excuse is in fact a further 
charge against the favourite style of the opposite party, both in 
its ancient and in its modem manifestation. 

The desi'ription of the Patriarchal Ohurch of Aquileja, once one 
of the jrveatest of tho old Boman seaports,” but possessing “now 
only a few poor houses ancl a sparse population, pauperized and in- 
valuleil by fever and swamps on any side, whilst the sea has 
retreated soino three miles,” is very interesting. We make two ex- 
tracts as illustrating a fact to which tho recent discoveries at San 
Cloiuoute at Home hear remarkable evidence — namely, the lateness 
of the ditto down to wliich the basilican arrangement of churches 
was preserved ai\d repeated in Italy : — 

The op.j (treat intere'<t in the city now is the cathedral. This ia a great 
cruciform bu>«ilica, with u central nnd two small apses cast of the transept, 
and eleven arches iMstween tho ivave and aisles, lire arriuigeioeuta of tne 
apse are interesting ; two flights of steps lead up to it fronTtbe nave, and In 
(he centre of the east wall is the patriarch’s throne of white marble, weU 
riiibod on a platfonn above tbe seat which goes round tbe apse. The whole 
arrangement is Hiugularly well preservtsd, and looks veiy well, in spite of 
the destruction of most of the mosaic pavement with wmich origlnwly no 
doubt the floor was laid, of which only a few tessera; now remain, and in 
spite also of tbe modernization of the rest of the apse. This throne appeared 
to me to bo not earlier than circa 1150, ihongli tho church is said to have 
been built between 1019 and 1042. Tlicso dates must, f think, bo token 
with largo allowanoe for dteralions. With the exception of the apse and 
tlio crypt under it, I believe tho greater psirt of the church was rebuilt in 
the fourteenth coufiiry ; for though tho Koniim capitals (which were every- 
where ready to tho hand) wrie used on tlio nncici»t columns, the arches 
earned by them arc pi)iTitcii, .siid the clerestory Is evidently of the same 
age. This combination of cliwsic columns and sculpture with point^ 
arches is so very unusual that it is quite worth while to give an illustration 
.of the interior. Tbe columns, capitals, and bases ore of varied shapes and 
sizes, and evidently ja mere collection of old materials which hapinmed to 
bo handy flir the builder’s use ; tlte arches are rudely moulded, and the 
clerestory of cinquefoiled windows, each of a single light, is as insignifleant 
ns possible, and yet withal there is so grand an area cuclosed that the offeot 
is good and impressive. The nave is divided from its aisdosby cloven archca 
on each side, and measures about one hundi*ed and fifty feet in length, by 
one hundred and five in width. Tho aisle roofs ore modern, but the nave 
btill retains its old roof, a fine example of a cuaped ceiling, boarded and 
panelled in amnll sqimri' panels. 7 'lie whole of this ceiling Is painted and 
with extremely good eflert, (hough the only colours used are black, white, 
and brownish yellow. Each panel is filled with a small painted hexagon 
filled with tracery painted in black and white, and all the ribs and leamng 
lines are yellow and black. Tho purlincs, which are arranged so as to form 
the points of tho cu^ps, are very dcicidedJy marked with buck. Simple as 
the treatment is, the eflcct is admirable, and it appeared to me to bo owing 
to the liirf?e amount of wbit-e in tho panels. Near tbe west end of the north 
aisle is a singular circular erection, which b said by the cicerone to be the 
receptacle for tho holy oil, but wliich without thb information I should have 
taken for the baptbtery 

The ijitcrior of tlie eastern port (rf the church is more interesting than 
that of the nave. It is all probably of tho original (bundatiou, and retains 
most of the old arranKcmcnts. The floor of the choir is raM some ten or 
twelve sleiw, with two flights of steps on each side of the centre. At tbe 
top of these steps, projecUng sideways into the transepts, are tribunes with 
o})en balubtriides which seem to have served as ombons. The apse has two 
rows of seats, with the patriarch’s seat raised in the centre, and Uio altar 
elands in front of thu on the chord of tbe aiise. It b carious that this, 
which b an a])se internally, b a square projection from the transept ex- 
ternally. 

A descent on each side under the tribunes leads to the crypt under the 
rabed choir. This b very small, but b divided iato three idsfes in width. 


crypt, and that little has to find its way between rank weeds which grow 
np round the windows ; but there b quite enough to reveal vaults covered 
tnlh paintings of sahjects, and to snow as picturesque and beautifbl an 
ensemble as one need wish to see. Kneeling-de^ were placed round the 
shnne, bnt the cultus of & Bermacora seems to be no longer popular, and 
the o^y pSlgrims are curious visitors like ourselves. The paintings on the 
grotttiiig appeared to me to be of not eariler date than the fourteenth cen- 
tum and are very cleveriy contrived to suit the early vaulta 
^ The tnmsepta remain to be mentioned. Each has. a small eastern apse 
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IW tlie ^d, and a toAb nr shrine bot\reen this apse and the choir 

monne* Toeas-are of the tSktrtecnth century, find are enormous Mocks of 
itoQ^ panelM and carved injkont, and supported on four iletachud shafts* 
In the 8om tnmpt there mika^onts of u Byxantiiie screen round the 
*PSOi which are of rare beauty and intricacy. The screen 
conateted oTn solid haMy breast high, covered vlth carving, ahd ujK)n which 
^luiM stood originally at intcri^ of sU feet, just us in th<; screen at 
Twcrilo, of which 1 have given a view. 

Iherj ta an early painting of Our Lord, seated on a throne, in the somi- I 
O^e of this apae, and tliero uro remains of an cnrly wall painting in the 
o^r^pse, partly covewMl by n, fifteen th-century picture In a good frame. 
The choir stalls are of elaborate lutarsiatura work, and date ftom the end of 
the sixteenth century. 

A little way to the nortli of the cliuroh stands its oampanile, a tall plain 
masBof masonry, with the date MDXl^Vlill. on the upper stage, and the 
inscription “ Todeus Luranm hoc o. fecit*"* 

Tho Gothic church of San Petrouio at Bolojma waft in its con- 
coption about the largeat church in tho world yot tboujrht of, not 
ozoop ting the Abbey of Oluny or St. Albans, while it would huvo 
exceeded in lengthi end in breadth fallen not much below, tho 
actual St. PeWs j for it wae to have been Soo ftxd long mid 525 
aorofis the transepts, with a central dome 130 loot in diauiotcr, 
and oven the fragnaontary nave, which is tlio only conipleted 
fragment of the gigantic enterprise, is more tliun 300 M in 
len^h:— 

The grandest church in Bologna is nndouhtodly San Potronio, wlil h is 
ircU placed on otio side of tlio Piazza Mag-p^^rp. It was not comin^^nccd 
until 1^90, so that wo inu^t not be surprised to find tho faults in detail whicii 
mark the purted. But the goueral sphonic of tho ohmvh is so inagiuttcciit 
that those faults do not strilto the eyo at all oft'ondvi ly. As it stands f \ on 
now, with only its nave and aisles (Inished, it gives a \Mst ide-i of and 
space, though this is hardly app reel atod at tirsl, owing to t!io eu<»nnnui 
dimensions, the fownoss of the parts, and the extreme simplicity of all the 
details. The west front is of iinmenso size and width, but its only linishod 
parts are the plinth and doorways, the whole of the rest being loU in rou^li 
brick. The detail of this finished part is of poor tiharacter, and later thiu 
the fabric. It is rather richly caived with figures, which .arc wmictimes 
much praised, but which seeing to me (with the exception of a PiciA ov 4 ‘r 
the 80uth-we.st doorway) to be of poor stylo and elmracter. Going loua 1 to 
the aide of tho building, the design is 0? oavliiT d ite and mii'di inon* i.i* 
iaresUog. The aisile-wmdows arc noble do dgns 4 if four-li 'lit-. in e i di boy, j 
aaparated by huttiv-sscs and sunuomit'* d by "-to •p-pitelic 1 g ibb-s. fh.* d -l ul 
la an extremely good combination of bri'di and '«tonc, avIuM a m it 

plinth of stone and marble gives givat foioo to the W(ti'k. 'I'hc ti m-'pi was 
never built, but at the point wheic it was intend 'd (0 ho conntw-ti'd .vi'U ilj.’ 
aisle there is a curious conceit — a wind »w at n ju-ojecting corn -i wnb b.ib’ 
its arcli and tracery facing south, and tb? oilier luiif f.wiu ? wc-il. It is, -.o 
fkr as 1 remember, a unifpre example in a nluirch, but is jint a liltlo like 
the anglfi-v.ir.dow3 in some of llie Venetian pal ac M, though tin «* n<*vvr 
Indulge iu bucIi an absurdity as is the constructi« i\ «'i two halves of pointed 
ttdies over such an opening. 

The interior is very mngniflixjnt. Tho columns, arches, and w.-fils g< no- 
rally are of brick, now colourod and white vvaslic.1 (but originally int. icl* t to 
be seen, tis w evident from parts of the incomphdo work where the mtovnal 
brickwork is slill cxjiuHcd and is executed Avitli tlie greatest ciire), the 
capitals and basoa being all tif stone. The cnluimis of tlio nave ;iro hold 
clusters; they arc about sixt3M’cct from centre to cent n*, rather short in 
proportion to the height of tlioir oai*itals, winch am c.irvod with still* foliage. 
Above there is a large jiier running up to can y the groining, and lliercj are 
pulutcd arches oiteiiiug to the aid<!s tti' vci v iody pitch, !iut wlucli, owing to 
their great si/c,oort:iiuly look \i'iy MKci.n it'-d. ‘ I’wo chapels oj>f n into (ml'U 
bay of the aisle i; these are light-^-d by ibe ln-ge four light wiikImvs alieidv 
mentioned, whil'd liotli nave .'oid nisles liii\^*no wiiolowsexeept euspnl rii. uI.t 
ones of no gieal, fij/.e, id-acivl as ni"ir as pos<i!ili> to the gromiii'*. v. iin b is 
very simple (lirmigbont tin* (Imnb d .o ro is heer« !y a horizontal 
Btringcourse or a lab' l b.' socn, .an 1 t'e* nn'iddings are li-w .in I MUiplo ; 
yet, ncverlhck'ss, tlic elVeot i.s grainl. ^n,‘!i .1 ebnrcii nnv tr«mble tlio 
nund of tho Knglisli student who tliiiiks that no building id complete 
‘Which has not its arcade, it.s triforium, ;irid its clerestory, ttne of our 
puny churches would stand— n.ive, aide.s, cliari'_cl, toivcr, and spire uiid all 
—within one of tlio buys of the navo and aisles licro ; and them is ;i grand 
sense of rodf mint and riinplicity about this work which iinpivsiseb ino iimre 
each time I see it. At the same time the inlon-st \s of this grand kiinl — 
there is a sen.?c of the immense and iiitinil':, but no eondc'seension to the 
love of detail and delight in dainty varicU', wliicli undouht.ctlly Rtrikcs uj 
in most good Gothic work.s, and makes them ,so enjoyable. 

l^ie church wiiich inspired tho design of Ibis wa.s, no doubt, the 
cathedral at Florence. But of the two the design of San Petronio s«eiiw to 
me to be tho more beautiful. The addition of ohaiiels beyond tho ai.slos 
and tho trnoeries in their window.^ make the design a little leas bald and 
insipid, and ako give a somewhat truer impression of tho real scale thmi 
one hoa at Florence. But at the hast .such work does not create onthusiaMii. 
Tho priiioipal effort of Iho architect was to build something very big, and 
he eucceeded ; unfortunately he so contrived as very nearly to prevent ono 
iVom quite realizing how va«t his work is, and I hardly know a more 
cerioua charge that can be made against an nrcttitoct than this. 


Tho characteristic conoliiaiim with, w’hich tho author in 1855 
summed up the lessons which iie desired to enforce from his 
Italian tour has been partially re-written in the re-publication, 
and it now appears in tne following shape 

Finally, I wish that all artists would romember the one great ihet which 
separatefl by so wide a gap the arohiteots, sculptors, and painters of the 
b^ days «f the Middle Ages from us now— their earneatiicHS and their 
thorough self-saoriiice in the pursuit of art, and in tho exaltation of their 
nUgion. were men who had a faith, and hearts earnestly bent on the 
propapiUon or that faith ; and were it not for this, their works would never 
have had the life, vigour, and fVoshness which even now they so remarkably 
IVtain. Why should we not bo equally remembered three centuries bonce ? 
Have we less to oonHend for, less faith to exhibit, or less self-saorliice to 
«flhr than they, beoausc we live in later day.s ? Or is tt true that the 
^mapn of men is so muoh changed, and that tlie vocation of art has changed 
trifea HI 1 behevG not. There have been evidences enough that there is 
Mrliak nf liberality on the part of our emplovors, wliere there is any evidence 
Of ddU AQdffAthqriann fbr Me work on the part Of the artist. The ISngUsh 
tttbitoet ' ol ttHiay has opportunities us great «ts those of any of bis predo- 
oeesors, If be WDl bat me tnem. But he mmt uw his art as ono who respecis 
both hiaisrif and it There is no real respect for an art when it is treated, 
«i it always Kis been by the Benoissanee architeots and their followem, as >a 
mere alToir of dMy. No good building was ever yet created in wbidi the 
lsnhitMtdeaignMtl0froikt,aadlfl^ the ffanks or internal courts to take 


care of themselvtii^. ftoalso no good bmldhsg was eterann inwhieh UA 
exterior only was thought of; ana thelnterniil dheoratlon and design na^ 
Ucted.* But this is alta^st univemal ^now, except in the frir bMhUaga in 
wliich tho Gothic slyki has been cawfwly revived in aush tmatmant of 
art as this there is an ingrained falseness, whkh k as ditesomliidng as U fa 
ruinous. If architecture is only an affhir of outside display, no one will take 
any ival interest in it, for ftom the tint U hi the evktehee Of this arehiteeFB 
love for his work which has giv<m the human interest which Is all -in all 
to it. 

It is this truthfulness only, in every lino and every detail of every part of 
a building, which can ever make great architecture — It Is this only which 
one would wish to extract from the works of our forefathers— and this only 
wlileh 1 have ilc?ired to discover in tho works of those Italian artists whose 
labours 1 have been conudi'ring, and whose effbrta 1 have endeavxmred to 
sot liftforo my readers ; and it is this desire which can alone be my cxeiiae 
for hiving undertaken tho work wWch 1 have now brouglit to a con- 
el usion. 

W hile wo accept the general prinoiplcft which lie under Mr, Street’s 
oarnoBl protoftt, we think that he lias done less limn jiiHtlce to tho 
influence of his own party in fosloring tho improvoiuent of our 
national urchitocture in the important consideratioiiH of reality 
and thoroughness outside of the dominion of the actual Gothic 
sdiool, \\"e agree with him that the earliest and foremost advo- 
ciiti's in our times of these architectural virtues, and the jnQst out- 
spoken fops of all constructional ohams, wore the phiiieeia of 
mediscvul urt such as Pugin and Mr. Euskiu, the fighting men of 
till) Dxford Mild Cambridge Societies, and himself. But the same 
fiile has befallen these cham}iions wnich is common enough iu the 
hi-slory of all successful causes. They have bcHjn bo much more 
peisu.isivo than tiny ever oxpectod to bo, that they have actually 
made half converts of tho men to whom tJiey axe still bound by the 

b. acro(l tios of party to vow otorxuil hostility. It is just like 
iho case of politics or any other large public interest. 
When the T/iberals behold a Tory Government serenely marching 
along the path of Free-trade and Eeform, or tho Tories are 
wakened up by tho Liberal leader s war cry of “Our Protestant 
institutions in Ohurchnnd State,” the dictates of true Christianity 
ought to iimivo e.Hch sido rejoico over tho conversion of 
ejivgio'is prodigals. But soimdiow sucli returns to tho paths of 
r«M*tilude, iTlhi'v liappi'ii to loid across our mdglilirmr’.s Holds, are 
t io o:'t«'n n.ii't by jvlerenoo to the fellows who slolo tho boys’ 
elollh'-; whilo they wero bithing, or souio othiu' uniuaunerJy 
vi'iuivk 4)f lh»^ SUMO kind. It i.s tho s-uuo iu art. Those writers 
Oil tho Gothic Bide hail a double task to perrorm—to prove tho 
e.\if>U‘iK‘o of au architectural coiiseieuee cinb'ul^ing reality of 
drsigu. miitcri.il, and construction, and to vindiciilo for the 
])riucipk'3 of Gothic that they nioal uatunilly ksl to tliemani- 
fo.st!Ltiou of those realities. In so doing they hit faith- 
les.s frh'nds us liard jis open foes, for tlie Gothic of Straw- 
beiry Jfill, or the old llouse of Iiovd.^, was a.s full of 
tliin.-^y .'diaiiis us uuy terruce iu the Jiogeuts Park. Natu- 
rnlly (3nough their success was diilereiit with dilleront men, 
unci, as C'obdeii has made all politic.al parties l.lio oueuiics of mono- 
poly without their cousing to bo d\u'u*.s or Liberals, so J'ligia has 
made all artistic hcIjouIs udviX’Jitcs for reality without their ceasing 
to bo ftaliroif. or Goths. 

It is .'-till open to .Mr. Street to cor)ti*nd th.it the good which all 
e'j!iill> ik.dre cun only bo sali.^facbudl^' ri-u'iic'd by tho high- 
WdV of Gothic ; he is hardly jastiiiod, however, iu filiil lussort- 
iiig 111:' L those who traved iu Mi'Chor illrectio.-i are nut desirous 
theuisidM'S of tho same good. l*'oi* iiiilatice, to tuko the 
illu-strutioiis whicli ho himself oflbr.s, is Gothic now the only 
style iu which the architect liimself does more Hum design 
the front and scoriia to leave tho ilanks «»r internal courla to Uiite 

c. aie of themselves i* U it the only style in which now tho ex- 
terior only is not thought of, nor tho iuterual docoration and de- 
sign neglected Wo venliiro to test Hie truth of these iiuputations 
by a rtderenco to tlio class of. buildings in which, next to churches 
(in which iho Gotliicists car^ all before them), our modem 
architects of all schools, except it may bo tlm ])iire classical, have 
had tho fairest Hold to show off their re.spective capacities: we 
moan those costly country houses which tho vast growth of 
national wealth, with the accompanying demand on the part of our 
men of money for art of sonio kind, has scattered over tho land. 
Whatever may be tho merits on the whole of these various build- 
iiig.'i, we should have thought ll:»t their faults would liavo 
geiiemlly been acknowledged to lie in tho contrary direction from 
those which Mr. Btreet scathes. There are many of them ,of 
which “ all fr’ont and no back ” might be truthfully predicated, while 
the gorgeous oppressiveness of their internal arrangements and 
decorations woula occasionally lead us almost to regret the bold 
simplicity of our graadfsthero’ plastored villas. The discbles of 
Phidias (if any such survive), who axe the only school of architeots 
whom modern frshion has left nowhere, might now retaliate by 
recalling the forgotten merits of riiythniical proportions, pure out- 
line, and delicate detail, to the vacillating consoiencas of those 
backsliding Qothicists who have suffered themselves to be ensnared 
by tho capricious picturesqueness of the Queen Anne builders. To 
their seductions Mr. Street has always loyally closed his ears. 


PROmSOR MABSOITS CHATTRRTON.* 

C lIATTERTON is decidedly not enough to make a monograph 
of. Assuming, however, that a monograph was to be written 
at all haznrds on Q hattnrton, ProfessacMasaon has smoothed over the 

* ChaiurUm : a Storjf of the Tear 1770, By David Maawm. London 1 " 
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specimen Ohatterton sent him^ but doubted on a second reid- 
ing:— 

A series of Anglo-Saxon painters till then unheard of ; a new poet of the 
twelfth cofiiory writing a poem on Itichard 1. in perfectly modem metre ; 
and a new poet of the fifteenth, advertised as having kft numerous poems 
and other writings still extant in Bri.stol ; all tbiwS in one letter was too 
much ; . . , • But, when the second letter came, bringing with it a butch of 
new painters, and specimens of two Saxon poets of the sixth century, and 
when in this loiter the writer explained that he was a poor widow's son 
with a turn for literature, there could be no longer any doubt in the matter. 

One wotiders how Walpole believed even on a first reading. The 
bioffraphor, aa in duty bound, says the most be can for the merits 
of nis hero’s poetry. Uo does not indeed claim much beyond 
fluency and smartness for that part which was wrif,tcn in the 
current language of the day, and certainly the specimens he gives 
ore poor and flippant enoufjh. On behalf of the false antiques, 
however, he rises to something like enthusiasm, and asserts that 
at that particular time Chatterton was, with all his immaturity, 
almost solitary in the possession of the highest noetic gift.” IV) 
our mind, it would take a much greater genius tlian Ohatlerton’s 
to carry off the falseness of a diction in which antique forms and 
words, even when correct, are mixed up in liopeless anachronism, 
and crudely thrust into modem thougnts and phrases. But wo 
leave the reader who cores to form his own judgment on this to 
66(^ the materials in the last chapter of Professor Masson’s hook. 


' THE BERLIN HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA.* 

I T is a strange chance, if indeed it really be a chance, that wo 
should hardly have done reading the Count of Paris's volumes 
on the American war when we find before us the rival work from 
Berlin. It has been known for some time past that the 
liWvry of the General Staff Bureau at that copihil was to have an 
independent book of its own on the great contest which Count 
Jtfollko has been loo hastily cliargetl with slighting ; and the. titlu 
thoroughly explains the main object of the wtu k coulided to Major 
Scheibort, which is to offer to every (Tcrman officer a clear nnrra- 
live, handy in size, and framed so »tri<-tly with military objects ns to 
give him all the chief professional less(»us to he drawn from it, with- 
out pretending to discuss every detail, or to enter into the politics 
on which many of the events necefisarily turned. It was fitting, 
indeed, in the interests of impartiality, thiif the task should have 
been entrusted to a German officer vmu> served on the side 
of the South, if it W'cre only that the important Vrencli work 
which has lately appeared is from the pen of one who imt only 
fought against the South, but confes.'^es Liiuself an ar<lent purlisan 
of the cause of the Union. Wo have lately seen that the Coimt 
of Paris, in his zeal for tliis canso and hi.s hatred of slavery, has 
hardly allowxd himself to do justice to the soldiers who took np 
arms in all good faith for those fcitaLe rights which they hold as 
having the first claim on their allegiftiice. Tlioso who study , 
Mai jor Schoihort’s volume will find no dissertations either attacking 
or Qofending any political action on either side. The very purpose 
of his work forbids them. A few words only of the preface tell us 
that throughout the war ho devoted liiuisolf ard(.ntly to the cause 
of the Ooiifederacv' ; but ho promises liis comrades that his study 
of the contest snail bo an impartial one, and ho keeps con- 
Bcientiously to his pledge. Of tlio six chapters, which are com- 
plete essays in themselves, that follow liis suniowhut too abridged 
narrative of tho war, those on the Artillery, the Xavy, ami the 
Sanitary Service are avowedly taken from studies of the Federal 
arms, as presenting tho more complete forms from w’hicU to draw 
tho lessons promised. But it is in the closing one, lleflections 
and Biographies,” tliat tho warmth of Lis admiration for General 
Leo, though it does not prevent him doing justice to other com- 
manders, shows that he has been touched by the nobility of 
that grand character, which seems to have the same charm for 
those who study it iu retrospect that the hero’s genial manner 
and simplicity of heart had lor those who surrounded him in the 
days of his triumphs. 

Of this part of the work wo shall speak later. For the present 
we turn rather to one of tho c.seavs on those arms the working of 
which Major Scheihert personally observed during his service 
with the Confederates, and wo select purposely a chance pjWRngo 
on the action of Stuart’s cavalry, to show how clearly he explains 
American peculiarities and their causes. Tho general d(*scription rims 
thus, being illustrated afterwards })y certain particular ciwes 

The nature of the country, cut up ns itVns in ho many ways, rendered 
the action of a large cavalry cor\)8 ns a tn*-1ical wli(»le an iiii possibility. Tho 
largest body formed together for actual tactical nujposus under single com- 
mand was tho brigade. Althongh Stuart actually raised his cavolry corps 
to a strength of twelve thousand aabrea, the Ijngados worked separately 
according to some genevul plan towaids the common cud, each being 
limited to itself for real tactics. From tliis it followed accordingly, that tho 
cavalry could not servo as a deeisive arm in battle. And even if tho ground 
in any case permitted the action of larger bodies, the cavalry was loo 
seldom united in such masses to be able to use it. It would have failed in 
the continuity of attack necessary for tho buccessful action of horse in 
ft battle, tho sort of stcp-by-step 6up])ort to be given one to anoLlier by the 
dljflbrent units. Within the brigade the cavnliy were usually in tw’O lines, 
eithet one behind the other, or the second in support of the wings of the first,- 
Occaaionally, «» In the affair at Brandy Station, attacks were ma^ in echelon 
of rtgiments. For such it was Stuart’.s desire, us well os that of his staff 
offletor, Von Borcke, that the intervals of the echelons sliould be left to choice 
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and circumstances rather than fixed by order. The cavaliy kept np a con- 
stant effort to gain the enemy's win^and so there waa either a small re- 
serve kept in hand to meet such a flank attack, or it sometimes happened 
that a troop had to be withdrawn suddenly flrom the mass sent to attack, and 
thrown round to meet the tlireatened movement 

After this account of the Southern hoT80|^o of ite chief actions 
are naTrated-<-that of Brandy Station, in August 1862, and another 
which Boon followed it, in which part of Stuart’s command sur- 
prised and captured the head-quarter camp of General Pope, who 
commanded tne Federal army. In these Major Scheibert naturally 
ii.ses largely the Memoirs of hia countryman Von Borcke, who was 
Chief of StaflT to Stuart ; as also when he ffoes on to describe the 
famous raids which that General began, and which wore afterwards 
copied with marked effect by tho mounted corps— cavalry it wwld 
be wrong to call them — ^which the Union generals brought into 
tho field more and more as the war went on, concluding it 
finally by tho dcsjuitch into Alabama of a separate army under 
Wilson, which liad uo infantrv with it at all. Of Von Borcke 
the author speaks in tho highest terms, declaring that his sure 
military eye and determinea courage made him Stuart’s strong 
support, and the idol of the whole cavalry, and commending his 
Memoirs to all cavalry officers as certain to be read with both plea- 
sure and profit. On Stuart he comments even more warmly, and 
the passage ia perhaps the better worth quoting as the writer did 
not serve under tho great soldier he describes, and his eulogy can- 
not be attributed to subtle personal influence, while it has a general 
moral that reaches far beyond the liistory of the army of Northeim 
Virginia: — 

Ona important bani-s [he says] for the fiucoessfiil handling of the cavalry 
was the good personal ftioUng ntid intimate kiu>wledgc of each otlier among 
its chief officers. The brigadiers had blind conJirlence in their commander, so 
powerful in action, so unwearied in his exertions. The personal qualitMjs of 
him who leads are never ho [)enctrating and vivifying as among cavalry, 
with which ann the moments for action shift so rapidly, and plan and execu- 
tion follow one another so closely. Stuart not only influenced liis men 
by the sense of his personal courngc, his cnolnc*<s, his inexlmustible fertility 
of n'<i>urcc. and hh firmness in cxccutinLC his purpose; but, framed by nature 
to be a h*ad<‘r of lu>i<<e, he won niiii his (loooers by kirulling wordt, 

e\ es of lire, and a humour that no ciu'umslances t'uuld overcome. 

M ore interesting perhftjm el ill, in a purely professional point of 
view, is 1 1ml part of tho closing portion of this essay which ex- 
plains what imido raids nt once so excf'ptionnl and so formidable 
m American warfare. To succeed as llie earlier ndvoiitiiros of 
this kind did — for it is admitted that those of 1864-65 had not the 
sanio striking effect — they must be uscul against raw troops, armies 
d(‘pem.leut on very long lines of suiqdy, in districts whoro there 
{ire few railroads or telegraphs ona only bad roads, where thorn 
are woods to conceal tlieh* movements, and where the cavalry on 
the other side is unequal to the assailants in spirit, it became 
Aery much easier, Major Schoiljert adds, in the later stages of the 
conflict to wayd them off, and “on European theatres of war they 
will not profit much, as may be underetood from studying the 
conditions already described.” Nevertheless, bo concludosj^ Stmul’s 
cavalry was animated to thorn by the same knightly spirit of ad- 
^e^lturo ns that which has rocently led the German horse on to tho 
performance of tlioso services which have made it so renowned. 

it would have been intoro.sting indeed to have had from this 
able pen a similar notice of Sheridan and liis mounted cor])a. But 
^lajor Scheibert, if tlioruugbly impartial, is so by omission as w«yll 
as execution, devoting hiscavalry chapter as completely to the Con- 
federates as others before inontiouod are to the b edoral arms. But 
we must hurry on to the final one, os possessing more personal 
interest. As lieforo noticed, it contains reflections, with anecdotes 
ini eloper, sed, ns well as some short prsorial memoirs. Of tho anec- 
dotical part wo may say that it is so c.arefully done ns reaUy to 
illuHtrate the history to which it is attached. There is a capital 
example given of tho independent working of the departments of the 
.Southern army, in the case of a commissary in Longstreet’s Corps 
with the i*Rnk of major, who found his accounts getting more and 
more hopelessly beyond him. He was entirely dependent on his 
clerk, and liod the best practical opportunities of observing that tho 
latter had thoroughly mastered tho business in which he himself 
failed. At last, convinced of what was the right course, he one 
day took his way straight to Longstreet’s tent, and in the interest 
of the army begged leave to resign hia functions, and urged that 
hia more able assistant should be nominated to his post. The 
General (who, it must bo supposed, know beforehand something* of 
the truth^ assonted at once ; tne airangeraent was duly earned out ; 
and, at liis own request, tho ex-major continued to serve on in tho 
same office as a private in which he bad hitherto ruled, not with- 
out much gain of respect from his comrades for an act of s^- 
ahnegation which probably, from what has been long known of the 
sborleomings iu Lee’s commissariat, might have been largely 
followed with much advantage to the Confederates* 

The gallery of biographical sketches which cIosob the volume 
includes Stuart (on whom Major Scheibert dwells but sHghtiy, 
having said so much of him in an earlier part), Jackson, Sherman, 
Grant, and Lee ) and it is a striking testimony to the fairness of 
his judgment that the two distinguished Federal commanders 
receive full justice, their magnanimity in the hour of victory befa^ 
specially extolled. We could here again have wished that SheridaHi 
whoso fame at the close of the war stood out so high, had been 
added to complete the galaxy of briUiani le^idors. To have done 
this just now, when that General is thought to have been sevete 
on the German strategy of 1870-71, wouM have been a graoelhl 
act on the part of one who speaks for the Flmesiaii staff oh Ametil- 
can subjects. Lee is purposely reserved for the final pamgraphB 
of the volume, as inevitably the true hero of the gteat e]do^cm 
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coincided Mritbr the etHuipinjj out of unciont fonma of civilmtion, 
often superior in many points to tb(>ae wliioli succeeded them. 
N^othins nt any rate could he more calculated to miiko one pauee 
hefoje joining unreflorvodly in the modern chonn', of exultation over 
ovety change which bWoepB over the face of the earth, liuprove- 
ment seems to bo inextricably bomid up with destruction, and if, 
on the whole, there ia a gain, it is a gain on the balance of many 
conflicting results, not of a uniform and uudihited charoclev. 

Perhaps, however, wo are drifting far from Mr. Ttiyhjr. We 
only mean to any that wo feel it a little diflicult to share his com- 
placency when w^e see a Mark TV'ain making jokes in face of tin* 
Pyrami'da, However, Mr. Taylor is evidently a benevolent as poll 
SvS an acctfuipUshed man. He seems to make friends with Kgyptians 
and Icelanders witli equal facility ; ho tnlks Arabic and Danish as 
the case may require, and finds evcrywhei-e something to odiuire'; 
ho writes a poem under preseure to c.\pr('ss the enthusiasm with 
which the Americans regard the descendants of the old discovur(*r.s 
of Vinlfind j and the verses not only sliow a lundly feeling, but 
are really a very fair porformimce of their kind. Nor 
should wo omit to i^kou amongst his merits that he is vor}' candid 
as to his own weaknesses, and admits with great franJmosa that ho 
is a hiiinjui being liable to fatigue, and capable of being pitched 
over tlie head of a refi actory pony* \V"e must therefore part w ith 
him in kindness ; though wo are still rather at a losS to iiiid a.«iulll- 
ciont jufitifleation for putting together in i permanent form Jetiers 
which might well liave been left to repose in the flies of the Aciv 
York Tribune, 


SCENES Of UUSSIAN LIFE.* 

A M(>NG the many vexed que.slions of the present age, we are 
tolvl by the author of the Xnjleaied Qtieafion, thnl uf 
woman s right to dispose freely of liersell’’’ occupies a (>i‘u- 
minenl place, and finds numerous advocjites. Put too imuiy of 
the ftupporters of that riglit, we are further informed, can’i(‘(i 
away by a generous desiiv. to save a Imniaii soul from the 
tyranny uf what they term “ narrow luoralitv," overlook aiwnlur 
human buiU which has an equal riglit tij prutoction, forgetting tin* 
child of the wotnan who, according lo their doctrine, has a 
perfect right to change one atl'cctum lor another. As an iilu^- 
tratiun of these statements, it seems, Mi'. Markowitch compowid 
‘the story of which there now lies beflgo us an English version, 
rendered doubly reuiarkablt' by having been traji.<»latt*d by 
Princesses and published next year. 

Vera Loubuuisky i.s “ tlu* \ cry prettiest umng lady ’’ tlw* nar- 
rator of the story has ever beheld, although she is the mother of 
a lad of iburleen ; and lier •* dolicalidy-arcliod eyebrows, her flnely- 
cut little nose, her pouting mouth with its uJistening ti‘eth/’ and 
her other ihnuuierable attractions, fa.scinatc older observers as 
readily as this youthful admirer. 31 oro especially, or at Ica.st 
conspicuously, fascinated is “ a young and e.xceediiigly handsome 
Hussar ofliceiV’ with a long silky muiistaclio, sharp regular 
features, and fine dark eyes. This good-k^oldug scapegmeo, 
Baron Eelsen by name, who lius but lately returned I'rom tbo 
Caucasus, wdiither his bad conduct bud sent him as a private 
soldier, makes inipt3tuoua love to the beautiful Vera, w^ho is gi’eatly 
flattered by his marked att(?ntious. Over her, however, are two 
wateliors set. The one is lu-r young son, wdio hates the Baron 
with a bitter hatred ; the other is her middle-aged husband, wJiu 
follows her with liis eyes so long as she. remain.s within the scope 
of'his \i.rioa- More he cannot do, being Iho victim of an almost 
complete })0jRlyMi.*<. lie is ‘^a tall man, of about forty-li\e years 
of age, with an almost transparent, wan-lookiug face.’’ So cruslicd 
is he by the terrible stroke which has fallen upon him that he 
offers scai'cely any indicativms of life beyond the movements of 
bis eyes. Sometimes, it is true, his trembling fingers attempt to 
grasp some object, or liis pale lips succeed in pioducing a low con- 
fused murmur wliich only love can interpret, But his oye.s alone 
obey his will. “As the inscription on a tombstone relates iU Jiis- 
tory, BO the whole life, which luis almost loft his poor body, wa.'^ 
concenlmtod in those w’onderi'ul eyes; they burnt with a restle^H, 
eager fire in the deeply sunken Bockels, and expressed a florie.s of 
sad, powerful thoughts.” 

With these sepulchral eyes the poor paralytic watches his beau- 
tiful wife, as she flutters, butterilylilte, through the flowery world 
of pleasure from which ho is excluded. Duiurtunately aho is not 
grateful for his attentions, having been greatly annoyed by liis 
beliaviour during iho ea<rlier yearn uf their manied life, when ho 
would oscillate between fits of jealouny in which “ he would dash 
about the room like a mnniRc,” and of affection in which “he 
would throw himself on his knees and entreat her to tell him what 
he should do to gain her Jove.’' Under the influence of fresh 
Ukraine air the hayalid gradually improves in health, hut at tbo 
same time his fascinating wife becomes more and more subjugated 
' by the influence of the handsome Baron Felson, who is c.apablo, 
when the occasion w'lurants it, of pronouncing discourses on love, 
nhiloaephy, -and all other subjo'Cts, three pages long without A 
ntefliki At Iflst oomes the catastoophe which lias long loomed in 
the ^wtance. Chio moonlight night the crippled husband insists 
upon being taken out in his invalid chair, and wheeled up to the 
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garden-house in w^hich ora his wife’s private aportmnnte; on the 
window's of which he was in the habit of gazing ibr hoorH in the 

le loved. But on this 


hope of catching a passing glimpse of her ] 
oecasioi^ at the dead of night, be first Atoroe at it with “.something 
awful in the expret-sioii of his haggard, paiufuljy emuciftted profile, 
with the large eyes glaring into the garden, ”mid.then seeks it witli 
“such a glance of despair and impotent wrath'’ fiashiug from 
under his bali‘-clot>«d eyelids as makes tho mmutor ifenl cold all 
over. Tho garden-house is reached; the ahuttei's, which ^nbe 
opened from without, fly apart with a bang, and a flow of light 
.streams out from xvith’in, clearly defining the distorted features 
of Lho mifortimato hushiiud as ho looks uito the room in 
which his wife reclines on a sofa “ with hor head slightly 
thrown back and her hands clasped in desperation*” while 
Ijeside the closed dour stands Baron FcJsen, holding the, handle 
w'ilh one hand, and in the other “ something long ana bright, lilte 
a dagger.” A “ wild, heart-breiikiiif? cry ” is heard, and the 
husband, “ by a supreme eilurt, raised himself to his fall height, 
witli a menacingly extended bind .... and foil the next mo- 
ment a huddled mass on tlie damp grass.” This is a sufficiently 
impleaBHiit scene, but still more di^greeable is another in which 
young Vassia Loubuiiisky accuses liis mother of being Iris father s 
“murderess.” “You rave, you are delirious,” she said. “So 
voiir lo\cr hos just said also,” retorted Vassia, with a bitter 
laugh, itc. &c. 

\\\‘ um.st .siiy that, so far as the reputation uf Kussian society is 
concerned, this book had better have been left untranslated, for it 
by no means conveys a favourable unpre.sHiuii uf llussiaii social 
lilo. Among utlier points this one is worthy of observation, that 
li.‘'luning and waichiug at doors and windows si'-em to be rackoned 
among tho usual means of gaining information. At p. 124 of vol. i. 
the narrator overhears a long conversation w'hich was not intended 
to reach his eoia ; at p. 2 1 1 the prude uf the story, Mile. Galotchka, 
gently opens a window, and thereby contrives to listen to another 
pure of forbidden gossip ; at p. 24S the narrator is again found 
surreptitiously listening ut a window ; and at p. 282 he a third 
lime, but in this instance unintentionally, bi'Cumes llie unsuspected 
auditor of confidential commimicalions. In this respect, as well 
as in many others, nothing can be more unlilvo tho typical English 
schoolboy than the young heroes of the liuasian slury, who do not 
greatly comnu'nd themsel\e,H to our ailmirution. although they are 
eapablo of talking in tho most poetic stylo about clouds and des- 
tiny, and of quoting and eviliciiiiug (Jeriiutn poetry. Heroes of 
romance who die young are apt to be oirousive, but there is some- 
thing unusually priggish mid initaling about the jiivenilo lius- 
j sum who remarks on hi.s deathbed that it is bii)»pine.s9 fur him to 
I die, for he “should never have been a good niun.” Jt may bo true 
that “ when a child lia.s wilrjossed the grief of hU lather at the 
heartlessne&s of Iris mother, it nAvakeus within him a bitter feeling 
of shame and inward rage which no wiso sayings, no w'oll-sounding 
phrases, can (lestruy or root out ” ; hut we could well dispense with 
that child’s iicqiurintancp. On the whole it seems a pity that the 
rrinces.ses Ourous.sofl* did not turn their attention and their re- 
markable power of translating from their own into our langusgo 
towards a Ixilter speeimon of itussian literature. Tho only featiiro 
of th(* book they have selected on whie.h umirixed praiso can justly 
be confcried is its delineation of llussian scenery and country 

A somewhat similar criticism to that conveyed by the last few 
lines may bo passed by unsentimenUl readers ujvon the second of 
the novels before us. lu Darkness and Dawn we are presented 
with a llussian tale which may be read with interest as a study 
of marners and landscapes, but which can scarcely claim lo stand 
high as a work of fiction, though its later scenes are not devoid of 
a certain melodramatic power. From its pages, as well as from 
those of the Neglected Questionf a fair idea may be obtained of a 
country house and its surroundings in youth Kussia. We see 
“ tho long, low building, with ituiumcrable windows, and ,a roof 
of briglitest ^reen,” the slender pillms Bupporting its vorandali 
covered with jasmine and roses, lieldnd staiiils a west of pines ; 
in front the ground slopes away towards the bank of a rapid 
stream. At a little distance apooars a rustic village, above which 
rises tho green dome of the wnite- walled church. Attieges wo 
drive, along the road which winds lilii^ a wlrite ribbon between, the 
cornfields, watching by day the Justrous wave ,of gold which undu- 
lates along the surface of the gracefully bendbg rj'o, or at night 
gazing far away over the level expanse, which resembles a tranquil 
BBR sleeping bmieath the mellow moon or the softly gJeauuDg stars. 
Many an idyllic scene we witne^ also ; as when, for inatmice, tbo 
villagora in the NcgUct«d Qtmtiem crowd around tho Jdodly lady 
of the manor on her name-dfiLY, the men and women kiscing the 
hem of hor dress, and the children offering ^^nosqgajs of wild 
flowers, and little earthen pots full of wood strawberries/’ Not 
that all is idyllic in Darlwest and Dawn^ for its hero is a 8erf,<Rnd 
its end and aim is to point out, and to illustrate by his troubles, 
the moral darkness of the days in which the ihstitiludn of slavery 
existed, compared with the brightness of ;tbe new day /which 
sprang into life together with tbo Emancipation of 1^1. Nothing 
can 1 h) better than Miss (or Mre.) ^Vlnnis Cteant's intentions, and 
there can be little di>ubt about thennetite «tf the amse which ,ah6 
bas undertaken to, support. 

The hero of her Atpry is a younv Bnsslan upon w^mtVgture 
has cfmfemd every boon but tnat of irae4^* . A smf 
to a rich and. iwdess ,master, he luis 
which lias devested and tuoturedius groat In 
] appearance and in manners he is Ml that ithe 
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maiden could desire to find inialisEed in tlie forro^ of ft lor®* ; 
and as iio is , long sttocossM in concealing the tomble f^t that 
he ifl ft bIavo, be nature^y produces the moat ibyourahlo un- 
pvession upon the minds of ftU the young ladies with whom Jie 
makes Acquamtanee. More Gspeoially does lio win the heart of tho 
enthusiastic heroine of the tale, after ha has saved her life by 
means of an udusuaI ©xpedienl. As ho and she are fttrollmg one 
sultry evening through tho meadows, tboro suddenly anses a 
torriWe hurricane. With the gieatcst difficulty^ he inanAgcH to 
guide her safely trough the storm until the river is reached which 
suparaios them from security. But when at length they arrive at 
the spot where a bridge should bo, they find that it has been 
•swept away by the swollen and raging waters. Fortunately Iho 
abyss is not moi'e than eight feot'^wide, and there is still left a 
remnant of woodwork which considerably lessens that space, hio 
he throws hie tall body across tho river, the-reby furming a tem- 
porary bridge, face downwards, placing his foei on ono si<lc w»d 
holding by his hands on the other. And she, “ not even ex- 
pressing the eiighteet astonishment at his singular and dangerous 
plan,” springs lightly over him and reaches in safety tJie opposite 
Dank. No wonder that after, “with a Buperhumaii elTort, ho 
ewung himself over tho chasm,” she promises to iiinrrv him, and 
fulfils her promiso without itivestigafing his social pobition. All 
goes well Jbr a time, and loveliest woman in St. Peters- 
burg,” fur such she is univorstilly acknowledged to be, enjoys her 
life in the capital as the wife of the millioniiiro whom she does not 
vet know to w a serf. Unluckily his master, the wicked Prince 
IJsofl’, makes Ids appearance, ndiiiiros his slave’s wife (who indecMl 
has herself become his slave), and in order to bring her under his 
power, begins to put pressure upon his pro[»erly. In^r bird. That 
unfoptunate being, conscious that ho is “ a living disgrace to 
himself, a blot upon society, a nonentity in tho world,” sfiovvs 
•syiuptoma of being on tho point of losing those wits to which liis 
♦ixotulent education has done such justice. In order to preseiAo 
thorn until the impending Third of March will secure them by the 
gift of freedom, his wife dis.somblo8, and keeps tlio princely prutli- 
gate from dangerous action by lajming his smmisos in the slumber of 
a fool’s paradise. At last the Prince discovers that he has l>een 
triclicd, and hastens to revenge himself. But bet<.»re ho can slrilvo a 
blow the booming of cannon and tho ringing of bells proclaim that 
serfdom has pasaSd away for ever, and the emancipated hero and 
heroine, who have been "for iv'time separated by civcumsUuices, arc 
“ re-united once more in the boi^ds of love and sympathy.” 
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historical interest ” ; and he adds, what we are glad to hear, “ they 
have been of great interest to myself.” But Mr, Here s laboui's in 
this interesting study seem to have been a ctise of the pm*Ruit of 
kno\v'lcdge under didlculliei Tho libfary at Pole IIovo A, by his 
acctmnt of it, made up cliieijy of books most of winch are “priutod 
in quarto, some in black letter, are iuterlstrded with many liatin 
quotations, aud contain a great deal of extraneous iuf jrmatum/’ 
They are “ ancient glossaries and law dictionarie.*',” th© only hooks 
that Mr. Uoru sw*ma to know of in which a man cwi find any- 
thing about the Hide or about Bookland. Mr. Horens dislike to 
black letter jicrliaps shuts out a ^ood many (iermaii books. 
•Schmid’s Ovuctza (hi* An'gvUmchHen is unluckily in black letter, 
and, though not printed in quarto, it is printed in toll octavo. But 
most (jonuan Looks are in octavo, and tho fashion of printing 
them in Eoman lette].s is largely sheading. So a day may come 
when the labours of our Oontinontal lu'ellircn may he "made avail- 
able at Pole llore. Still there are hooks writtenm plain English 
from which Mr. Iloro may learn something. Palgrave’s Jingluh 
Cotnimmwealth is certainly printed in quarto, but it may plead in 
extenuation that it is not in black letter. Allen and Kemblo 
labour under neither disqualification ; thi?y are not only in lionian 
lettA'rs, but of common octavo size j and Mr. Stubbs s Cnnstitv- 
ficmal Hinton/ is of a size smaller .still Perhaps the difficulty 
lit*'*, after all, in tho Latin quotations and the ‘‘ extnineons in- 
formation.” AV^hnt is extraneous information ” and what is not 
may sometimes bo a matlor of opinion between Mr. Horn and tho 
writom of wliom lie complains. But the Latin quotations cer- 
Ininly nro a serious point. It is very hard indeed for a man who 
writes about 1 )oiiji‘sday, oi about, any of the other matters which Mr. 
lloro takes in Imnd, to do without some Latin quotations. It is 
equally hard whollier he wrote two or three ceiilurios back in a 
black-letter quarto, or whether he writes now in n Ihjiiian octavo. 
Mr. Huro himself, who is in thin octavo and Kouiau lettei’s, cannot 
wholly get riil of Latin quotations. As for “ extraneous iuformu- 
lion,” perhajirt tlie descriptioik of Mr. Horn as “ of I'ole lloro, co. 
Wexford,” iiuiv pass a.** tt specimen of it. 

llow*evor tins may be, facta are frets and difficulties avo 
difficulties. Iho Pole llore libmry ftuH'ers under quaixoa, black 
letter, laitin quotations, and extraneous information. Some 
remedy is needed ; something dilferent is needed by Mr. tiore 
hixnself, and he thinks very naturally that something dSfi'eront may 
be needed by others : — 

It orcurrvtl to ino tliat a titatisp «ml»odying in ii]phalx*tieid order a abort 
account of our ancient temmw uiul uwa^uri^s of lojul, pris+cutHl in n hjftdablo 
tyjK* and Kunewhat < leiiivr fovui lliiiu l« ho found in our aneicr.t glossaries 
nnd law diotjonani'N would ho a iHoful addition to the library of tlw anti- 
quarian or legal man of hu'<ini*'<s. 


TP JUS thin book kindles in us a strong de.=*]roto know sonietliiiig 
i move of “ Polo More, co, Wexford.” In tiiuos past there wjis 
a .Mr. JC. XL Barker, author of many works, who used to put after 
his name the initials O.T.N. These cjvused much puzzle in many 
minds, as no ono knew of any degjve or learned society or older of 
knighthood which could be expressed by tho letters O.T.N. It 
turned out that tho mysterious formula merely set forth in a dark 
w.ay tho whereabouts of iVlv, JJarkor’s dwelling-place j O.T.N. stood 
for “ of Thetford, Norfolk.” Now, had Mr. lloro described himself 
ao O.P.ILO.W., the mystery would have been gi’eater than tho 
mystery of O.T.N, in die proportion of five to throe. Mr. Horo 
howevt^r despises mystery, and gives us his dwelling-place at full 
length. But then his dwolling-placo is by no means so intelligible 
us Sir. JL-vheys dwelling-place proved to be when it was once set 
free from the veil of initials. Of Thetford, Norfolk, once an epis- 
copal city, still or lately a Parliaraontary borough, and tlie scene 
of more than ono historical event, most people must have heard, 
'even if they had not heard of Mr. E. II. Barker, To say that a 
man lives at Thetford does in a manner enlarge our Jmowledge of 
him. To say that he lives at “ Pole llore, co. Wexford,” leaves 
ns much more in the dark. Most minds will get no further than 
the ideji that Mr. llore lives somewhere in Ireland ; tho most ad- 
venturous will only bo kindled by the name of Wexfmxl to ask 
whether lie has anything to do either with the Ostmen or with 
Oliver Cromwell. Still the book makes us wish to know move of 
Polo Tlure. It must bo a singulnr place where it is plain that there 
is ft largo library diligently used, hut which seems to contain only 
one h(mk of the pre.sent century. Mr. llore has evidently w'orked 
bard to improve ms own mind, and he is benevolently anxious lu 
improve the minds of others. But ho seems to have hoard not a 
word of 43dl that others bent on the some objects have been doing 
for the last fifty or sixty years. There is clewly a spirit of inquiry 
at work at Pole llore, but its inquiries have not reached tlio 
modem world. Mr. Hore is at work on subjects which have 
occupied some of the ^'eatest scholars of Jilngland aiid Germany 
for at least two geneintions, but of none of their writings does he 
aeeni ever to have heaa^* It would be in vain to ask whether Mr. 
Horo hits crossed the German Ocean to learn the names of the 
Maurers and others Bieir fellow- workers ; St,. Oeome’s Channel 
^eems to bo barrier enough to keep tho works of Allen, ’Kemble, 
and Stubbs from ever finamg their way to Pole Horo. The last 
cargo of bookB whiph got there would Boom to have consisted of 
Kelhiun and Blaekstoue. Mr. Hoie says, with gi^eat truth, that 
divisions, tenure, and value of land, with tho state of society 
at the time of the DomeBday Survey, ate matters of legitimati 
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Tilings beiiiu^ in tliis case, the old books not suiting, and tho new 
hooks nut being known at Pole llore, Mr. Hore gallantly under- 
took to supply tlie need himself, after tho pattern of tho man who 
said “"Whoiioyer ] want a book, 1 make it.” And the cmioua 
result is the publication of a book in 1874 which rentUas if it had 
1)0011 publisdiod in 1774. Not one ray of modern research has 
made its way to IVde 1 lf)ro. Folklarid And Bookland, for instance, 
are expounded ns it was quite pardonable to expound thorn in the 
days before Alim, but as it sounds odd to hear them expounded 
now that the nature of of/er publious in all jiarts of the world has 
iKjen set forth a Jiaudved times. “ Charter-land,” according to Mr. 
lloro, “ is a law term, and is land held by charter or written evi- 
dence, otherwise’ freehold. 'J'ho bnxons,” he odds, “called it 
Bock-land or Book-land, and it was by that tuiiue distinguished 
from Folk-land, which was copyhold.” “Allod” is “an ancient 
Saxon term,” and yet it is somehow “supposed !o have been de- 
rived from the Celtic 'nllod,’ t.c. ant/w)/.” Then comes Bomc- 
thiug about “ borlmroiis hordes,” a wfereiice to Montesfiuieu, and 
—we should hni'dlv have thouglit that so niodeni a part of tho 
world would have Unui lieaid of at Pole Hore— a statement that 
“ land in the United States is mostly allodial.” Then wo have an 
article of “Fee, Feud, Feoihira, or Fief,” and an extitict fn>m 
Blftcketono, which roads funnily enough to a student of AVaitz. 
It gives one a strange feeling to read ni 1874: — 

It mny be snflieiont to statf!, in a treatise of tlUn nnture, that mont bla- 
forlaiw agree tliat the ancient feudal totiin*cs of Isnd originated iu the sysfteiu 
of nulitiiry iwlicy and protection adopte^l by tl)« warlUte tribea nf the north, 
who sprcml ihcinHelvr.'Sovcr Kurupc at the decline of the Itouiaii otnpire. 

Then we get iv dissert-iition on tho Hide, ns the Hide looks to one 
who knows not Kemble, and ono on Ctavelkimi, on which some 
light might, in other places besides Pole Hore, have been got from 
Mr. Elton’s Tmurrn of Knit, Ingulf is of course quoted with all 
solemnity. It is only within two or three pages of the end that 
wo light on a pttssage which showa that Atr. Hore is awqire of the 
existence of one writer in, if not exactly nineteenth century, 
and even ho is described ns ho could* not have been accurately 
called for fifty or sixty yeai-s past. Thie is “ ^Ir, H. Ellis, 
late librarian of tho British Museum.” Hit Henry Ellis, an ho is 
called by the world in general, was uBeful in hia'dav,^ though wo 
have always hold that, according to his light, hSs forerunner 
Kelham, wnose books are not to be despised even now, stood far 
above him. But without «eaicMug— and Mr. Hore gives us no 
referexme to help ub in our seardi-^^ cannot believo that it was 
foom Sir Henry that Mr. llore borrowed his definition of “ ViUani ” 
— the French* «u9a»M — vile--ft man of servile or base degree.” 
On our side of St George’s Channel, it is not usiml to derive Latin 
ikun French ^ and does Mr; Hore, cr does he not, think that viUanuB 
and tails have anything* to do witli one another P 
The odftMt.tfaong in turning over the book is to see the 
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pMMget in Dometday, passages -wliich b^re been found 
c^bl^ ot amlfiwlitff historical and even romantic interoet of the 
highsiat^ osdarp quoted, as they might have been by Blackatone him- 
8eif| wHhout a notion of their meaning, seeuiingly without any 
BoUoft'who the people mentioned id them were. W© have long 
extracts firom oir Walter Raleigh about '*Earl Gurdtis” and 

Turkillus/' and Mr. Horo quotes the spurious charter to the 
{M^rson whom he calls “ Allan, Karl of Britain,’* with its reference 
to an imaginary siege of York and an imaginary forfeiture of 
Earl Eadwine. And the very last sentence itt the book coutains 
the entry of the grant mode by the Sheriff Qodric to his daughters 
tether m the art of embroidery, quoted, it would soeiii, without a 
glimmering of its importance ns to the tenure of land aud the his- 
tory of art, to say nothing of its touching persoiml interest.. And 
we regret that Mr. Hore. m expounding the nature of tenures, has 
not condescended to explain the exact position of the gentlcinan to 
whom his book is dedicated by permission.” aud wlio appivirs 
as Little, Esq., of the county of We.vford.” A man who i.s 
‘‘of ” the whole countv of Wexford must surely be greater* than 
a man who is only “of” Polo lion?, or any otlier place in that 
county. Can we bo right in the guess that ilr. 11 ore la the man of 
Mr. Little, holding of him doubtless by tlie most honourable tomire 
over devised by auy of tho barbarous hordes who overran the 
Roman lilmpiro in the days of its decline ? 

The spectacle of suclj a book os this, put together by n man who 
is plainly a siuglo-mimled sqjircher after tn.ili, is a very .‘^trango 
one. What can 1x3 llio state of mind of a mini w'ho trikes an 
interest, oof^n^ght Stav an inlelligoiit interest, in a rerlain subject, 
and yet who never stops to think — who takes on hiiuKilf to write 
l)ook.s without stopping to think — whether anything bus been mlded 
to the Icnowledge of that subject biuco the days of his great- 
grandfather? l)oos Mr. Horn never look at' an advertisement or a 
boolvscllers catalogue ? Is thei*eno one in the couuty of Wexford, 
no felluw-^c8f/A of Mr. tS. Little, W'ho reads or heais of books 
WTilton by people bom since the revolt of the Amerioaii coKuiiea ':' 
Vvetake this date, as we hare a vague notion that Sirdlenry 
KlUs must have been born before. But Mr. Hoiv. is so e\id4*ntly 
ingenuous that we feel sure that tho dav of culiphleiimont will 
come, that ho will sooner or later xvake up, like the .Seven 
.V/iocuers of Ephesus, to the existence of the uineteeutli century, its 
scholars, and their researches. It will Li a. white day at Polo 
Hore when the cargo of modern books comes at last, and wdien tlie 
writings of the inquirers of modern days, fnuii Valgruvo to Stubhs, 
shall lake their places on the shelves of Mr. Hove’s library along 
with tho “ ancient glossaries and law'-dictionurics,” whoso black 
letter type and whose quarto size Mr. Hore so feelingly deplore.s. 


l.\ HONOUR nOUNR* 

S T’ORJES foumlod on thiMmreu.sonnl)le bon^ibilitle.'- and imbecile 
wulfiilness of w'oiueii are always interesting in a ceilain wa\, 
tJiongh they are also always sad, and jienerally irritiiling, Ulaiu 
common-.seuse people wonder wli.at there is lor tho fooli.sli 
creature to make so much fuss uhout, and why .'he c.amioi lu3 
easy and take life quietly like the rest. Why s-ao lions in tlui way 
v.’hen there are not even hares or rabbits nibbling the hides of tho 
path? Why persist in being unhappy when every one wishes her 
to be glad, and all try to make Iut eonlent? Tlie re.ider gi-ts 
fretted at the heroine's silly Porrow.s, niid cannot find any sympalliy 
for oue who will tilt with windmills and make mount.ains out of 
molehills. 

It was with something of this feeling that we. xvent through tin* 
6tory of Mr. Gibbon’s Jn Honour Bound. Wliy hliould it be as 
miserable as it is ? and would it not liave be.en pos.sible to rescue 
Tceuie before it was too late by the safety-lines of rea‘*on aud self- 
control ? We think Mr, Gibbon cruel in making this bright irra- 
tional creature the sacrihee for her husband and Grace AVi.sliart. 
We would rather liavo aeon her reduced to reasonableness vvhiio 
yet there was time, with Grace btniring to her life’s end her cro.ss 
of lovo unfullillod, as many uuother woman has borne it before her, 
and been all the nobler and sweeter for hersoiTovv. 'JTiere whs no 
valid reason why Teenic should cast herself away n.s she does on 
the rocks of pas.sion and false sentiment. She was not tine of 
those tragic creatuivs doomed from the beginning and by the very 
nature of thinp to failure and despair. On the cent jury, we have 
ecldoin met with a more entirely joyous and delightful girl than 
this “tall sinevv7 lass, with wavy fair hair, and plenty of itj 
big bine eyes; soft rounded featiiR's, simbrowned and healtlilul,” who 
m^ta Its at her cottage door as Irosb as a spring day, as strong as the 
iicean breeze blowing in her face. 8he is bo charming and natural 
in the earlier pages that we honestly grieve when she becomes tho 
sickly-minded sentimentalist of the later chapters; the self-torturer, 
st’eing nothing clearly as it is, but only tlirough tho blindiug mists 
of her petulant iimigiuation and irrational fancies, and destroying 
her own U^piness, and the happiness of all with whom she is 
connected, for the sitke of foolish fetdings by which she is very 
nearly reduced to the level of moral idiocy. 

The opening chapters of In Honour Bound are exceedingly 
pretty, The portrait of this bright heroine, Tcenie or Christina 
ThorttoP, Skipper Dan’s daughter, and a kind of aristocrat among 
the fishewolk, frank, innocent, brave, superstitious, loving, rustic, 

' ' “■ 
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is purely charming; and tiie scene where she “tries the 
spell ” witli AUie or Alison Burges is fllll of humour and 
careful drawing. But we soon have indications, even in those 
early pages, of the future uncomfortable developmenti which 
however seems to us always stiained and inharmonious with 
tho leading traits of Teenie’s chaiacter; aud we cannot bat 
think that Mr. Gibbon has somehow wandered from his original 
model, and found his story stronger than his nsycholojjy. In the 
earlier phnsos of Teenic, now as a bit lassie tisning in her fkther'e 
boat with 3'oung Wattie Burnett, Dalmahoy’s son, crying con- 
temptuously, “ Hoot, you fool! ” when he loses his bite, and ap- 
pro vingl}^, “ Man I but that’s fine! ” when he lands his fish ; now 
as the frankly loving maiden trying spells with kindly AUie, in- 
dignant when the Oraculum forhids, overjoyed when it promises 
“ love until death and, finally, as the pretty nymph down in tho 
cove xvhh her lover, listening to his love-story and yielding to his 
insistance without much trouble — in none of these pictures do we 
see a forecast of the future unreasonableness whereby eveiything 
go(‘H to shipwreck together. To be sum, there are elsewhere certain 
scattered indications which, read by the light of the end, come out 
ill more distinct nes.s than when we first meet with them. For 
instance, wiien Teenie, after her love-scene with Walter, speaks to 
the men who gather round her father’s boat with a familiarity 
that annoys him, “ liuighing at their jokes and a]>paronily taking 
the liveliest interest in all their movements,” there is “ s.n ele- 
ment of defiance in her activity’’ wliich tells something of the 
temper to come. AV’heii she is in thu boat with her father, on 
the eve of her nuui'ijige, and she asks him if he is “ sorry 
about tluj mom,” and will he miss her when she is “ away 
from tlie Xorhin’ ? ’’ and on his an.swering her lioarsely, “ Btrirw, 
it's like nigging the heail out of me to let you go,” she impotu- 
oii.'jly brenli'H out with “Then I’ll not go! ” Again, when she goes 
to lialmahoy and the old Laird tolls her that his son must endure 
loss ami miser}' ifthe marries her, she jumps up and, but for 
AV'altev s tendornesR, would have renounced him then and there, 
“ cold, frowning, scornful,’* more for wounded pride than for self- 
sacrificing love. But with all these foitjcaals, the full development 
<if her character, suspicions, unreasonable, untractable^ cornea 
with a certain sense of strangeness and unnaturalness which, doixs 
umloubtodly mar the i*cader’s pleasure in whaj is for tho most 
part careful and well-considc.red work. 

Mr. Gibbon has manifest plea, sure in his work. All that part 
of the book whm’o ho deals with tho biniple fisher-folk and tueir 
perils is wu-iUen con mnorCf and with ns much knowledge as love. 
vVo fiinell the salt bivozes and see the rugged honest men and 
vvonimi, so ignorant and b)‘ave, with their dread of novelties and 
their chihlisli belief iu themselves ami their old-w'Drld spells. One 
or two anecdotes have evidently been taken from the lilo. One is 
that when, dmius a storm that lasted many days, the women 
marehed up to tho manse, where tho minister had hung out a 
Umnneter, to beseech him to “set the weather-guide to ‘ fair,* ’ 
and he tried to explain the true nature and functions of llio 
ini4rument, tlio poor wives and mother?, whose husband.? and sons, 
were out on the raging sea, though they listiMied to what he bad 
to say, believ ed nothing of what they heard. 1'hey believed in 
Sliipp(‘V I kin’s w'eiilher wisdom, but not iu this slrauge-looking 
machine which might be a wizard’s w’ork for anything they couhl 
t»dl. 80 they look stones and smashed it; and when the weather 
cleinficd soon after tins, “ Tibbie Gow, w'ho hail been a riug- 
h'udrr in the outrage on the barometer, exclaimed triumphantly, * I 
lell't V on how it w ould be !— it’s just thiic new-fangled whigiuulceries 
thiu’s setting a’ things wmng. We lunvm take care 0’ the minister, 
for lie'.s a guid .sort u sow), though he’s weak, like n’man bodies.’” 
80 too we read “ lalien from life,” when the railway was planned 
and made, and one Willie Btark, “a man in years out a child in 
mind,” burst into hia mother’s cottage,^ “ crying in much wonder, 
* Eh, niither, inither ! w'hat do you think 1 saw but the smiddy 
running nwa with a row of houses I *”> Tho epitaph on Susan 
Gray willi her ♦* tw 0 bad le^s and a very bad cough,*’ and the further 

a ’- ^ nimtion that “ it was the two bad legs that carried her off,” is 
vuoyed enough ; but Jean AV'’att’a conversation with her cronie 
on Sandy’s rhemuatisiu is original. “ Sandy’s just that bad,” she 
says, “ ho canna move hand or foot ; but lie’s had mustard and 
\inegar 011 at the foot 0’ the shoulder-blades and a batter as big aa 
your twa hands, an' I canna toll you bow many salts he's takeu, 
so I’m thinking he'll be some better the morn. AVhat are you 
paying for tall ie.s now?” Wearied as we are with conventional 
work wherein not a lino is taken direct from nature, but all from 
fancy models which were never true, disgusted with norti'aits of 
men and women evolved out of the depths of the author’s inner 
consciousut'ss, but like nothing to bo met with on the face of tho 
earth, l>it? of pure homely Hie like thes^ transcribed duvict and 
absolutely rt«:il, come with a strangely refreshing influence. They 
reconcile ua to the “ quaint trade ” wuich else sometimes seems to 
us the saddest waste of time and energy possiblo to sahe human- 
ity, BO sad tliat w*e wonder how it prospers at all and does not 
biVak up by its own inherent worthlessness. 

If the complex nature of Teenio sooms to na a little beyond 
Mr. Gibbon’.? grasp, other characters, simpler and less involvod. 
mo very well portrayed. Certainly the best are the simplest, ana 
the simplest arc the fisher-folk. Dan Thoraton la a good specimen, 
and rugged kindly AUie Is also excellently drawn. The Xxdrd^ 
pompous, artificial, theatrical, untrue, but witii a kind bssH at 
bottom, is somewhat hasy, and we refuse to join h|nds with Dame 
AVishart, who is too much after the pattern of # M lay fijfure 
draped as pan sibyl^ part hag, to be plecm't Oiniee is tiqr 
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sweet End noble, but we cannot oyercome e feeling: of incon- | 
gruity in her intense attachment for Walter. As ho was 
younger in years and lighter in temperament than she, it seems 
to us that her affection should have been that of a mother or 
an elder sister rather th*iii a wife to have been in ahsidut^j accord 
with her character ; and we do not lilce the moony raournfulness 
that possesses Iwr after the boy’s marnage with Teenie. To be sure, 
Walter has no rivals in the place whore he lives, and we all know 
what opportunity and propinquity do for young men and niaidons ; 
still, the lines of her nature, ns Mr. Gibbon has laid them, are 
too broad and noble for anything like the menn considerations 
that would influence lower souls; and we think wc have a 
right to 1 ^ a little disappointed in Grace, good and true as she 
substantially is. She is simply not quite good and true enough 
for her best self, and her self-control might have been more 
complete. We object to the whole of tho episode of Teenies 
ridiculous flight. It is silly and unnatural, the act of a tuaninc 
rather tluin of a sane person, inasmuch as tliere was no existing 
cause sufficiently strong to excuse sucli a monstrous bit of 
wickedness ; for even the young wife’s excited feelings, consequent 
on what she hears and seos, are scarcely powerful enough to ex- 
plain her subsequent flight. And, having run away, she should nut 
have come bock again. There is a want of gidp and purpose iu making 
what the fisher-folk would have calknl a stour over a rootless 
bit of business like this flight and rot uni. If Teenie had to die 
for the exigencies of the story, and to give Groce Wialiart a 
chance, she might have been killed by a more homely and more 
probable cause than that of fever from exposure and infection com- 
bined. ' It was a pity to kill her all the same ; and we wish slie 
had lived to make a more rational wife iu ths future for Walter, 
a good housekeeper, and a pleasant inotlier for Raby, instead of 
losing her life for a folly and a fancy not far removed from self- 
murder. 

But though we find faults in tliis book, we also oclniowledgo its 
merits. It is pleasantly written, and many episodes in it are 
tenderly and quaintly touched. If, as wo think, it locks a certain 

staying power,” a certain harmony and continuity of interest, it 
does not lack isolated tmits of intert'st, nor passages of thought 


qf the last twenty-three years have in a great ^ 

voted. If, we are told, the first edition was ' ' 

illustrations, the same certainly cannot be said of tbe ; 

some volumes before us, with their 370 engravings. * Mr. • ’ 
has gone to a groat variety of sources in his search of iUiMH ^ : 
trative matter, and he has, os he telle us, mot *^wilh thettttmbet 
liberality, both from publishers and authors.” We have ^^ws of 
almost every place that is in any way associated with St. Paul, 
while auti(pio gems also have boen (aid under contribution to 
furnish likenesses. We havo tho head of ^'Menander, the 
comic poet, cited by St. Paul,” while even Ijais appears in the . 
views of Corinth. Sho might wonder how she gets into the Life 
of St. Paul with as much reasou as did tho fly at fioditijf itself in 
the amk^r. Togethi.>r wuth the illustrations are given many ex- 
cellent mans and plans. In fact, Mr. liowin has evidently spared 
neither lacK^ur nor expense to render his work generally at- 
tractive. 

Alilitmy and Reliyions Life in the. Middle Ages and at the Period 
(f the Reiutmance^ by Paul Lacroix, Curator of tho Imperial 
Libniry of the Ai'senal, IVis. (Chapman and Hall). — This lumd- 
somo volume is illustrated by fourteen cbromo-lilhographic prints 
and upwards of four hundred engravings on wood. It forms,” to 
quote tho author, ^'a collection of archmol^ical treasures got 
together after the must laborious research.” l^lio engravings are 
indeed of great variety and great interest, and throw considor- 
ahle light on the period of history which they are meant to 
illustrate. Wo cannot, unfortunately, speak so highly of the 
narrative. It is not, w'o conceive, of any great merit inthe original. 

In its so-called English form it is very poor. We are not sur- 
prised to find, considering that the author is a Frenchman, that 
ho finds it necessary to e.x plain how it was that on^ifttant (n^di- 
tions Charlemagne's army was rather a German "than aF^nch 
one.” He, or his translator, goes, however, rather too far when 
he slates, as he clc4irly does, mat the Iberians invaded Spain, and 
“ the Celts installed themselves among the Gauls ” (aic), after the 
art of war had attained its highest degree of perfection among the 
Romans.” It was not, moreover, in the twelfth century that 
TertulUan enunciated his ideas in his Apologtiicn^ nor was it 


end beauty. Mr. Gibbon’s forte lies in tho faithful delineation of Columbus who discovered tho new Continent, nor Americus Ves- 

novitta i na..i4./1 if T.i /iViovifai. fltaf la rn.rA*. fli/k 


the homely Scottish folk he has seen and known personally, rather 
than in the more creative and imaginative qualities of a novelist ; 
and the less, complex his characters the more lifelike and natural 
they are. Some authors excel in the portmyal of involved and 
many-sided natures; ho is not one of them, llis best work is 
tho homeliest, and the simpler ho is tin) more patlietic and the 
more interesting are botli his sUry and his style, his characters 
and his scenes. 


CIIIUSTMAS BOOKS. 

II. 

P LANTS; their Natural Groioth and Ornanirnfnl Treat menty 
by F. Edward llulme, FJi.S., F.SiA., ka. (Marcus Ward). 
— Ornamentists,” says Mr, llulme in tho introduction to this 
handsome volume, commonly overlook the tivasures that Nature 
scatters around them.” Ornninentists — till we read this page, wx* 
had not so much a.s heard that there were Ornamenti.sfs — will no 
longer havo any excuse fur their negligence, ao admirably bos Mr. 
Hulme executed hi.s task. In the three hundred and fifty carefully 
executed illustrations which adorn his worlf ho shows' both the 
natural form of each plant— we may almost say of each part of tho 
plant — and also the mode in wliich it ha.s Ixurn treated arti.stically. 
His examples ho often soelfs in the carviiii^s that adorn the walls 
and columns of our cathedrals. As tho piclure.s of tho dowel’s are 
all coloured, Iho designer, as well as the carvin' in sluno, will find 
here much that will ba valuable to him. The full descriptions | 
that are given of each plate are for the most part well done. Mr. i 
Hulme, however, is not very strong in the derivation of words, j 
He uses the word “ plicate,’^ for instance, and derives it from the I 
Latin plica,” a fold. In another passage he writes : —*• Tho 

f eneric name Crocus was bestowed upon these plants by Linnaems. 
ts significance seems not quite clear, as by ouo writer it is derived 
from the Greek word for filament or thread ; another finds in 
mythical story an explanation of the name in the ardent passion of 
Crocus for the fair Smilax; while a third derives it from Corisscus, 
a mountain of Cilicia.” 

^fcarcelv less interesting, though it is written for the botanist 
alone, anif not for the “ ornamontist,” is the second siM-ioa of Alpine 
l^ntSf edited by David Wooster, F.B.H.S., As.sistant-Secretury to 
the Royal Commission on Scientific In.«ti'iictioii and the Advance- 
ment of Science. (Hell and Sons).— -This Imndsomo volume cou- 
tains figures and dt'seriptions of some of tho most striking and 
beautifiil of the Alpine flowers.” The flgui’e.s aro well dmwn and j 
weU coloured, while the descriptions are sliort and to tho point. , 
Our only fear is lest so beautiful a work should tempt some lady 
already too fond of flowers to the edge of a precipice. There 
have been Ms enougb already iu tbe soarch after rere plants. 

The Life and ^^ietles of St, Pauly by Thomas Lewin, M.A., 
F.S.A. 2 vols. ^11 and Sons). — It is of course impossible for 
us in a notice of Christmas books to enter into the merits of Mr. 
Lewin’s work on St Paul and his writings. It lias, as the author 
tells us in his- preface, enraged his attention, more or less, for 
upwards of forty years. It wm,” he says. a labour of love, 
but proceeded slowly."” The present publication is not merdy a 
repiwt of the first edition ] it is a reprint to which the leisut^ hours 


? aziu.s (i)iV) who named it. In the chapter that is given to the 
nquisiiion it will be interesting to rrotestants, and instruc- 
tive also, Jo learn that it was the Catholics who were persecuted 
and put to tho torment. By the Inquisition, wo read also, ^^the 
political aim of the Kings of Spain was attained, for the main- 
tenance ut religious unity preserved the kingdom f^om the bloody 
catastrophes which at that period spread desolation throughout 
France and England.’* 

Blnebcard's ATci/s, and other StotdeSj by Miss Tliackeray, Anther 
of Five Old Friends,” .fee, (Smith, Elder, and On.)— For those 
who would value a Christ mas gift, not by tho money that was 
given for it, but by the pleasure that it gives, we could scarcely 
wish a more charming present than this book of Miss Thackeray’s. 
It contains four stories of modern life, which have noverthefess 
a must qiiaiut likeness to the Old Fairy Takss whose names they 
IwMir. All tho stories are admirable in their way ; tho best, perhaps, 
is Riquet a la houppe,” with its incidents of foreign travel end 
its peeps into life among the Alps. The writers of the fairy-lalo 
hexameters,” iu which tho ai-guinent of each story is given, 'must 
not miss tho praise which is due to them, 

Old amt New Lirmhm: a Narrative of ite Ilietori/y its People^ 
and its PlaceSy by Walter Thornbury. Illustrated with numerous 
eugruvings from the most authentic sources. Vol. II. (CbsscU, 
Potter, and Galpin). — Many of the illustrations contained in this 
large volume are curious and interesting ; some of them, indeed, 
aro reprints of engravm }^8 wliich havo become very scarce. The 
accompanying luirrative is also interesting, though wo could have 
wished that in his account of Newgate tho author liad, if we may 
say 80, hung le.‘<s fondly on tho gallows. 

The Trmblesomr World; or, Rot of Stowe, A Truo Stoi*y, by 
Lady Barker. (Ilateliards). — This is a very curious story that 
Lady Burlier tells c»f a Scotcli girl who, in tho middle of last cen- 
tury, was wrengfully uccu.ve<l of theft, was condemned, transported, 
and captured by uirates. Interesting as it will bo fquiid by young 
people, it would luivo b(»Gii found still moro interesting ty older 
people liad JiUdy Barker given ns copies of somo of the old docu- 
! nionts from which sho has worked up her story. It is curious to 
find iliat, when speaking of George II. s time, sho rogi’ets “the 
grand old simple faith of tliose times, a faith which these bustling 
I dap loyk.” In spite of Whiletield and AV'esloy, the chief character- 
istic of the j)eriod of Gcoige 11 . seems to us scarcely to have been 
grand old sim])]o faith. 

Oar Autumn Holiday on Freiwh Rioorty by J. L. Molloy, With 
illustralioiis by Linley Sambourne, (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.) 
—Tho four friends and their dog Gyp who tooli this autumn holi- 
day on tho Seine and tho Loire so thoroughly enjoyed themselves 
that the reader of their tour, however critical he may he, cannot 
hut enter into their enjoyment himself. In spite of the boating 
slang the nanutive is very lively, while tho illustrations are not 
unworthy, of the narrative. 


will be liked by those who like the Record, While tbe jiarent 
reads the columns of that religious and charitable pR|)er, his little 
daughter could not do better than read by his side this religious 
and charitable story. A baby is lying to aU appearances at death’s 
door. The old grandmother, whose ideas of Ood are certainly 
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Temarkable, "Heavenly Father, just tell Death to tolce ^e I 
old one and leave the hahe.” She at once dies and the child re- | 
covers. We are reminthid of Xerxes’s wife who «Jau)i?hiered a 
dozen or bo of young men and maidona in the hope that Death I 
would be Bataeiled for a time and spre her. 

Th^ Hanging of the Oanc, by 11. W. Longfellow. With 
illustsatiimB. (Routledge and Sons). — The two artists and the 
two engmvera who have illustrated Mr. Longfellow b poem have 
done t^ir work in a manner nf»t imworlhy of the |K)et. Miss 
Hallock’e figure drawings ore graceful, and Mr. T. Morans land- 
are pretty enough. 

Ox*s Kv^ierimentf tmd other Stories. Tranblaled fi*om the 
French of Jules Verne. With nuraeroua illustrations. (Samp- 
eon Low and Co.) — ^Wo have here a collection of four very 
humoroas storieB by Jules Verne. The first of the stories is 
perlm|)s the best, though all are g(H)d, A heavy, dull, peaceable 
race of men, by breathing pure oxygen, ))avo Huddeidy been reu<leI^‘d 
noisy and quArrelaome, and determine to attiok a neigh bouriiig 
town. The buigomast^r and a leading eo\iiieillor are seat up the 
belfry to reconnoitre the country. They iuwl formerly been iiio 
beat of friends, but the air they now bi-eathed had rendere<l them 
^uarrelBomh too. As they begin to mount the stairs they \ver(* 
wmngling, but the oxygenized air ascended to no great height , 
and before they reached the to}) tliey were as friendly and as ((uiet 
as over. They foigot their purpose and spent Ilnur time in ad- 
miring the proflpi^ct. On their descent of courso the rpmrrtd- 
oomo mood returned. The illustrations art3 not unwoiihy of the 
Btor?.. 

Stories of Animal Saffarity^ by W. IT. G. Tvingston. With 
sixty ilJiLstiifttions by IJarrison Weir. (NeKson and Sons). — Mr. 
Kingston ‘b sioricB ore intoiestiug, thoiigli they would have been 
nil the better if they had not had morals tacked on to them. tVo 
have never yet met, and wo hopo we never Hliall meet, a child who 
would willingly read an application. Happily Mr. Harrison 
Weir has illustrated the stories and not the morals. 

Aunt lAfuisa's Zoa/oyical Qardms, With twenty-four pages of 
illiistmtiouB hy Kronheim, (Wanie and Co.) — The illustratioiip 
are fairly well done, ajid the accompanying narrativij is for the 
most part clour and oimple. In winter,’’ as wo read in the 
account of ‘‘ The Bison,” “ when the cold is severe, tlm good Chul 
canses thick warm hair to cover the entire body of the Bison. At 
this time, therefore, the skin of the Butlalo is more vuhiabUi tlmn 
in the summer.” Whether the Divine good r.ie8s is more nianilested 
by the warmth that is imparUid to the uninmVs body, or by the. 
increased value that is given to its skin, is not made so clear as 
might he desired. 

The Insect^ by Jules Michelet. Witli oiui hundred and foity 
illustrations by Giacomolli. (Nelson and Sons),- -Tin ugh the 
translator has done his part ol the work well, yet M. Michelet’vS 
poetic.-'d essays have of necessity sullercd not a little by bsing 
turned out of French into Fngliah. TJjg senlimentality which 
passes muster veny^well in modern French is not always quite so, 
pleasing in Fnglish. The book nevertheless will btj read with interest 
while Mr. Hiacoraelli’s illiistnUions nre adininible. poetical a 

writer as M. Michelet was fortunate in linding u no lebs poetical 
illustrator in Mr. Giacomelli. 

Sea JirrezpSf by the Author of Knights of tho Frozen Sea,” &c. 
W^ith sixty-six illustrations. (Seeley, Jackson, an 1 llnlliday).— In 
tho pictures of ships of all ages and all countrifs that are couUiiued 
in tnis little book hoys will iind, no douht, much to ink‘re.st them. 
The narrative, however, is rather curious than accurate. We are 
Burprised to tlnd an old Captain, while describing the voyage of 
the rhmnicians right round Africa, exclaim, There w^as a* voyage 
for men who had nothing but the pole-star to guide them.” The 
Captain himself had never been south of tho Equator, it would 
if he expected that tho polo-star would be seen there. There 
16 Borao curious Bpcculatioii on tho probability of *‘our fust 
father Adam having found means to travel on tijo Euphrates or 
Tigris.” Carthaginians, we are told, colonized Britain, while 

some people think also that they discovered tho goriUa.” 

Dog Life. IlluBtrated by sixteen engravings after fciir Edwin Land- 
seer. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday), — This work, to quote from 
tho title-page, contains ^‘mirratives exhibiting instinct, intelli- 
gence, fidelity, sympathy, attachment, and sorrow.” The narra- 
tives Tor the most part are very curious and inU-Testing. It would 
have been bettor if the introduction, in which instinct is discussed 
in four pages, had been left out altogether. Reaaon scarcely assists 
UB in understanding such a sentence as the following “ The phrase 
(instinct) is often applied to another use ; namely, to cover a felt 
inability — a powerlessness to explain or define.” We need scanrely 
say bow muen the engravinj^-s after Lamlseer add to the value and 
interest of the book. 

7'Afl Town Crier: a Christ nuts Story-book for Young Childrerij hy 
Florence Montgomor}^, Author of “ Misimderetood ” ( Bentley end 
Son). — Miss Montgomery is scarcely so successful in her boulcthis 
year ub she has formerly been. It was difficult, no doubt, to write 
a Btory which should lie a rival to Mimnderslood in tho aftections 
of young people. Tho Town Crier is meant for very little children. 
It IS a good moral story of almost an old-fashioned kind j but tho 
fitc^ stops too often while the author preaches. 

3»a Ocean and its Wonders^ by N. M. Bsllantviio (Nelson and 
Sons) .-—’This little b^k certainly cuntaias a good deal of iutorest- 
ijOff information, but it is compiled, wo should imagine, by a writer 
.who k iiot altogether master of his subject. On the same pi^ he 
flftaUe ihat^^weare wananted in coming to the nondusi^that 
the ocean Xtowfaere exceeds five miloB in depth,” and that there 


are profundities in its bosom which have never yet been seuiidecU 
and probably never will be.” liator on he states tliat, “AS cold 
water is one of the best nou-couductor« of heat, the 'Gulf Stream 
is thus pmvonied from losing its caloric,” &c. A reader would 
ittfer from tho whole paragraph that tlm presorvation of its heat by 
the Gulf Stream depemift on tho Ikt that it flows notmarely over 
wafer, but over cold water. ^ * 

The Autoblogrnphf of a Man-o^-lVar s DeU: a Tale of ilie Settf 
by LieuteJiant C. ‘it. l.ow, (late) It.N. With iUustmtious. 
(kmtltMlge). -This is a republication of a story which we criticized 
ill ltoulltMlgi‘s Aiimial for la^^t yotir. The fiuiltw tliat wo then 
poinUid out have not Uh‘U amended. “ 1 commenced,” save the 
hero of the tale iu an oiwly page, “to adopt t(ie habit X have 
since priwlbetl,” ^'.c. If boys once “coiiuuonce” to read such 
sU^iius as thii^, they run a great chance of commencing at tho 
same time to iulo})t the habit of lalliing big, but foolishly, 

2 \‘ter Patiet/s Annual for 1875. With nine coloured illuatm- 
tions. (Ben. George).^ — ^The storiea in this Annual are quite 
hannlfs^, and tit lou^t ii.s intorestiug n.s stories in an Annual are 
wont to be. M'o scoicely follow, however, the aul hor of a |iapor 
nil the Ockqma, where he says: — “How is the word pronouneed? 
JjO(»k it <ait ill the lexicon, and see for youi-SGlf — otiopom^ haring 
eight feet ; an omega, you see, not an omicron, in the middle 
uf the word ; so tliat when wo heiu* any one call tho oclftjvus au 
octopus, we can say inttTaally, ‘ You have not looked that word 
out, .sir.’ ’’ 

Itoutloilges Jirery Itoifs Annual, ediloil hy Edmund Routlodgo, 
F.R.C-J.ti. (Koiit ledge and lSou8).>-This is iu every way a bigg^u’ 
Aiiiiiuil than roler Parley’d. It is a bigger Ixiok in itself, and 
bus biggf‘r tabs, bigger incidents, bigger pictuius, and bigger 
words. It id, liowevei*, .scarcely Ws harinle&s. 

An. AlmaiMc and Jlondbook for Ireland, by Charles lf<a.soii. 
(Dublin: tSinitli iiud 8on. London: ISimjikin, IMnisluill, and 
Co.) — I'hoiigli only in its second year, this Almanac already 
deserves to take a high place. It bas been planned with con- 
siderable judgment, and seems to have been executed with great 
care. To the tuiiiist it. {illords irseful inlqnnation both ae to 
the routes he should select and the trains be .sliuuhl go by. 
Should he be an anghu*, ho will find in a short sketch of tlie 
angling district.-^ all the information he could require. Jt grivea 
him also a convcmeiil and clear summary of tlu' chfU’aeterLstic.s 
of the move importiiul towns. The sludont of conleniporaucou.s 
Liatory will find under tin* hejid of Stftli.siics of frVhiud ” a great 
deal of very >*.iluuble infoviuaiii)n put togolber in a most con- 
venient form. We Impt^ that Mr. Eason’.s example wijl be fol- 
lowed, and that in other parts of the Briti.*sU Empire local 
alnmnaes may be produced containing an equal liiuoimt of local 
information. 


TllKNCII LlTKIiATUlir:. 

/TRAMMAlbS and nnlhologie.'? btiariiig u|jon niediffi\al and 
VT lit-nai. -stance lore 4 trr, mov almost of diily oeminvnec, aud 
help of every kind is afibrded I 0 reru!(»n who v i.^h to iH-'fiuno 
acquainled with a part of tho literary uelil IdiheiUf imperfectly 
known to young students. It may Bcem Inirdly ejVMJihle, but it 
is the fact, that until quite lately the pupils of the Ereneh ColIegcH 
ami JAcee.s were not ollicially taught, to admire any DiJier writers 
than tbo.^e of tho sevenlcenth and eighteen tli rentuiie.ij Malherbe 
was their starling-point, and Andru Olnuiier their (wlrerue limit 
on tills side ; all tlie period before tho Stancf s it lJu/tp/ rier und 
riiico tho.7f'«m' captive was entirely neglected. The})re.sentMimflter 
of Public ln^trllctIon, however, has changed all that, and now, 
thaiik.s to M. de Cumonl, e.xcur.sioiis into llm sixteenili century are 
not only allowed, but preecribed. This iniiovalion liiis suggested 
to M. Brachel an excellent little book * conlaiiiing choice extracts 
from seventeen poets and twenty-one proao writers, beginning with 
Pierre Gvingoire ana endiuj^^ with Bt. Frau^-ois do ISales. This 
small volume, compiled with the autlior'a usual iiccuracy and 
Bcholarflhip, ia iutruduced by a detailed Flench grammar of the 
eixtccnth-ceiiiury languago ; tho specimens eonie next ; and, finally, 
wo have a pliilulogical and historical cojumentiiry, lollowed by\i 
gJossaiy. M. llrachet Las csarefnlly avoided giving Ux) rrudilo a 
character to his work ; it is intended chielly, if not exclusively, 
for beginners, and is therefore essentially of a practical nature. 

Tho Nouvello. grammaire franqam\, for which we are in- 
debted to the same w liter, is also a treatiae to be placed in the 
hands of young pcoplo belongimr to tlio Jiycees. Every 0110 who 
seriously thinks on the subjeut must be driven to the conclusion 
that tho liistovii^al metliod is the only safe and rational way of 
tctfiching grammar; boys remember much more easily things wlrich 
they uudorstund ; not to add that, as the French of the prosent 
day is derived from that of earlier times, ive must have some 
knowledge of tlie one iu order to bo able to account for tho 
other. And yet it is not bo very long sgo that schoolmasters 
wedded to routine persisted ki asserting that tlie historical 
study of the JbTeneb language was, for young pupils, absolute 
waste of time, and that nothing was wanted but a training in 
the knowledge of colloquial French. M. Bracbiet has no diffi- 
culty iu exploding this absurd idea, and he abundantly proves 
that no more lime need be spent in doing a thing properly 

* Moremux cltoina den icrivains fftnnfais du neixi^Me si^k, PilT A. 
Bzachet. Paris and London : L. llachetto & Co. 

t Novvcttsgmittmairef ran faint. Par A. Brichct. t’aris and 
Hachette & (3o. 
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^ tlw wrong road to Imowlodgc. Pupil® 
and toacliorB have now, indeed, to be cautioned agiiinst the danger 
of going tcKi far in the opposite direction, and introducing compa- 
rative gmmniar and Aryan etymologies a tort et a travm. M. 
Brachet is equally strong ogaiust those enthusiasts, and shows the 
necessity of keeping steadily on the track marked out by MM. 
Burnout', Eggor, and other experioncod phtlologiat.H. 'Hie graiumar 
itself ia oxtremoly simple, and is so printed that the pupil’s various 
stages of proficiency can bo always kept in The notes arc 

given ill laige type, whilst the hislorival and philological develoji- 
merits which may be introducixl and expUlucd as circiunslancea 
suggest appear in smallor chavaelerH. A coTuj^iaDioii voluiuf3 of 
exercises is announced by tho publishers. 

When M. Brachet hjw Unished his collection of J^'reiicli extracts 
with tho serioa which ho promises on me*lift*val writers, ho wdll 
have placed within the reach of students all the nc(;e.«^sftjy help to- 
wards a complolo knowledge of tho French lanf/iinge and literature. 
In tho tuoanwhilo M. Gidel’s admirahlo hn nd book covers oxiudly 
tho ground which M. Brachet has as yet loft imoccupiwl. * It is a 
liistoiT of medifoval French, comprising not merely grammatical 
details, but a continuous narrative, divided info cliaptcrs, andilhis- 
traUid by a large number of oxtracls. Wo are glad to see 
that M. Gidcl does not neglect tlio Irouludi iirs. Soino critics 
loolt upon the Lnngiie d'Oc as having nothlujr to do witli French 
literature properly so called, and as being a land of transient pheno- 
menon which the crusade against tho Alhigensoa destroyed for 
ever. It is indeed true that Proven^*al culture was of relatively 
short duration ; but that is no reason why it should not ho taken 
notice of and tho poetry of tho Troubudoiirs well do&orves 
altention, to say nothing of tho philology of an idiom which 
is still used in tho southern provinces of France. M. Gidel 
devotes a distinct chapter to this interesting subject. Sup- 
ported by Ibo authority of such men ns UaynouHrd, Fauriel, 
and Ozanain, he introduces us to the numerous forms of composi- 
tion cultivated by tho Troubadours ; lie ilescribcs the the 

tensorij the sutinr^ tho auhadej &c., &c.., anrl miolos choice .speci- 
mens from tho works of Gaticclm F.aydit, Bertrand do iWn, 
Savaric de Mauldon, and others. Tho ehm/non’i do (fodo come next, 
followed by tho rowam (Vaventuroy niid Ibo cycle of the Round 
'J\ibV\ M. Gided’s sumiunry of the leading characteristics of each 
stylo of comjio.sition is always put in as brief and clear a maniu'r 
ns possible ; and the specimens introduced arc accompanied by 
translations which will ho found of consiuerable uao. Another 
noticeable merit of this volume is tho frenuciit refenmi^o to woll- 
knowm guides nnd niith<)riU('.s qn French meditcvnl literature. 
MM. Diiunou, Gautier, Jjittrd, Loclorc, (ou'ssard, Brachet, are 
constantly quoted, and M. Gidel has takeu care to trnnseribo his 
cxtr.icts of inedijeval words from the best editions. 

The BihliotM'qiie clzpviricjinf^ at present continued by M. Paul 
Dallis, has reirnlly been enriched by tho addition of two authors 
belonging, the ouo to tho tliirteenth century, the other to the six- 
teenth. About forty years ago M. Jubiiiiil published the works 
of Biitebouf in two octavo volumes ; he now rc-edits tlicm, and, 
if wo might trust the title-page t> his previous labours have been 
losiscd and corrected. AVo are sorry to say, liowever, tii.it 
blunders which disligiired the former edition are roligiou.sly pro- 
Borvod in this, and tlie only alterations we have noticed appear 
in tho preface and the explanatoi’y notes. Itutohcuf is one of tho 
most remurkahlo of the French trouvlrcs, and yet veiy little is 
known about him. Some critie.s have even questioned wfudher Jus 
name was not a imhriqiuity .such as were so often used iu thoso 
times; Villon, for iuslaiioc, i-a a pseudonym which conceals the me- 
diajvalijrnmie/'c named Corbiieil ; Butebcuf (Rutebeuf, llustebuis, 
RutebmSa) probably was the uom da plume of the author to whom 
wo aro indebted to tho Nouirilo ovmplninta <roiUrc-7ner. At all 
events our poet de.serves to be remembered, not only as a witty 
and brilliant writer, but also because he sujiplies amindant evi- 
dence oil the history of his own timoy. M. Jubiiiul aptly remarks 
that on 8cycr.il points he completes Joinvillo’s Hidoire de Saint” 
Zouis; thus he gives us many details respecting Geoflroy de 
Sarginea, Thikaut V., the Count of Poitiers, &c., &c. Moreover, 
his allusions to numerous contemporaneous (weni.R, llie satiric*al 
shafts which ho aims at prelates, monlis, nuns, laiights, and princes, 
and his descriptions of customs and U8.ig(*s, give exceptional valuo 
to his compositions, llo may bo briefly characterized as tho 
Saint-Simon, or rather tho Bi?rangor, of tho thirteenth >cpntmy. 
Tho present volume contains, in addition to Iho biogi-a[»hical 
noticed, thirty-one poems of Rutebeuf. 

Nool dll Foil, Sieur do la Ildrissaye t, is another writ^er whoso 
works should b© known by all who care for old Froncli litoraturo, 
and he L*® found in M. Ass^zat a very competent editor. Un- 
fortunately, iu his case, as in that of Rutebeuf, biographical details 
are totally wanting, and wo are reduced to draw inferences from 
various particulars contained in the author’s works. That ia what 
M, Assdzat done. Those who read his preface will perhaps be 
inclined lo think that very little indeed hss bocri hrought to light 
respecting Noel du Fail, and we are quite of their opinion ; but wo 
must remember the provfirb “ h rimpossible nul n’est tonu,” and 
for our part wo are satiofled' that the learned editor has done his 
The Sie4r de la Hdrissaye belongs to the tribe of humourists 


* JtfiXotre de la littiratwrt fran^aiee^ depvie ton originejusqu^d la reiiai«< 
Mnce. Par Charles GidoL Pans: Lemerro. 

f (Euwes complStet d$ PabUdes par Aoh. Jnbinol. Nouvdle 

ddition, revue et corrigde. Vol. 1. Paris : Daffis. 

t (Euerei fiuiUamt de^foH du Fa%emgneurde la JKrUsayt, Pnbllfef 
par J> Assault Paris: Daffls* 


headed by Rabelais, and which hoosis- of such ropnweritaitins*a»^ 
Bonaventuro Dospdriors, Bdroolde de VeniUe, and lAihourafr dSM? 
Accords. In his Takltuu da la fronqaiea ats XVI* 

M. SaintoBeuve bud ventured to speak somewhat slightingly oi 
the liuUm'nerm dHidrof}ei ; whmtiupojj M. A 4 ii«j/.aL 
his opinion by a detailed analysis of Da Fail’s writings. Re- 
ferring ihe rooflor to the preface of the flrst volume, wa 
ahall merely tidd hero that tho works pnblwhed and amwtaJftd 
for the JjiOiwthiqiifi vtdtsiiienm of M. P. Jbillis are — (i) the Propos 
rnditpics ; (2 ) Uio JUdirornorm ua v.Mdee iwUmtltst ; (3) the VonUe 
ct (hsrotirs d'llatrvpeL 'fhe second volnino contains a copious 
philological and hi.'.torieal iiido.x, AVith all tho learning and 
humour uf Rabelnis, Noiil dii Fail combim^s iiiucb teudemt'ss mid 
a keen iippn'ciatiou ol’ the beauiios of xuduve ; on the other band,, 
whilst he ia full of fun and enjoys a good joke, ho has not the 
co;irsei]o.H8 of Joyviu dens and of the Mogea de pfirvenit\ 

Al. Alexai'dre Weill *' writes on tho ^uiper cover of his book, 
^Aucuii homtuo sorieux, de ii'importo quol parti, iie comprendra 
bieii Li portd<i des ovdiiementa actuels, sana avoir hi cetto histoire.’’ 
Ju tile author’s nj>iiut>n, society ia now situafecl preciBoly as it 
was three hundred years ago, and the Goinmiinists of the 
presont day can ti'uco b»C‘k their ancestry to tlie Republican Auq^- 
rKiptisls so vigonnisly clenoimcetl by Luther. M. Weill devo tea- 
a long introduction to a Btatoment of the voi'ious points of difler- 
0 UC 41 which existed between the Roman Catholics, tne Anabaptists^ 
and the Lutherans; ho shows wliat ho con&idei's to bo the errors' 
of ench party, and he concludes by remarking that the views 
maintained by Munzer and his adherents bad for their foundatios 
a principle fliiDversiveofsocietyandcontrarytoall the laws ofnatme. . 
This prmcijile is stated by M. Weill in tho lollowii^ terms ; — “ jBto 
is horn or regenerated good. The word of God is siiilicient for hixii^' 
ITo has no need of that olemeut of force which is called justice. 
J'ivery authority derived from tho power of the swcuil— that is to say, 
from duly made obligatory — ia unlawful, null ijpaof(tcto, add must 
be destroyed.” It is uimeccssary to examine M. AVeill’s refutation 
of an absurd and anarchical paradox. 

M. Ferdinand lloefcrt ha.s added anotlier volume to his liaiid- 
h'olcs on the hiHU»ry of science. Mathematics form the subject of 
hi.s piTi^ent publication, and, iu a suecinct but sii 111 ciently complete, 
exposition, lie descrilws tho progre.ss of that brunch of knowledge 
from the e.a‘lie3t epoch to onr own day. The introductory chapters 
treat of the o^i^iu of the science of numbers, and take us at once 
out of the ri^ioiv of those ii prion theories which have proved 
so fatal to soiuid knowledge. The blastern nations then com© 
under notice, and an account of the Greeks ami Arabs, con-r 
sidereii as ni.illieuiaticians, brings us to the philosophers of the 
middle ages, and liiiiilly to tho.se of modern tinifis. M. Iloefer 
outers iut«) all neecs.'^ary details respecting the most inipoTtaat 
dwi.'overies ; ho illustjM{ea his staloments by woodcuts, and the 
bibliographit:al iudicalious couUiined in live notes enable Ihd 
studeut to consult Ibr himself the various authors referred to. 

Amongst the scientific book.^^ wo luive liiudy received two or 
ilivce important ones deserve mention lioro. M. Resara Trmte 
do. mH-anique (jvHvnde f may be regarded os an introduction to 
tho !^(:i(Mice of mochaiiios in its various applications. It is 
diviih'd into tlirce pints, treating rcspectively—fj) of motion 
studied iudcpondently of its cuust'.s; (2) of llic motion of mate- 
rial .sy-stenis ; (3) of thoniiod^iiuuiics. The work is to consist of 
two volumes, the iirst of which only is now Ixdbre us. M. Rdaal 
cxphiiii.s the dillcvent theories put forward by the best autho- 
riliea of our own day, such hs MAI. Foinsot, Bertiund, Yvon 
\’ illarceau, and Maurico Levy, and he has especially ivdd^ new 
remarks to tho part bearing upon tbeniiod> immics, completing it 
by a theory of projectiles in fire-anus, the second volume is 
aiiiiouiiced as in the press. 

Captain Picardat § discourses of mines in their connexion with 
war ojieratious on a iidd of battle. It is a subject totally distinct 
from that of siege operations ; and its ti’eatineut does not require 
tho same special knowledge and experience. An olUcer of engineers 
alone is competent to direct luid work inining operations in the 
attack on a town or fortress. On the other hand, any oflieer, 
says Al. Ricardat, ought to be able to carry out such operalion.® 
in their relation to ordinary field wai fane, and Iho purpose of 
the present volume is to explain the best means of doing so. Aftsr 
a short profaco on the various plans pi'oposed hy ongindcyrs and 
chemists, our author euggesta some view's of hia own, examining 
snccossivoly the resouvees resulting from the use of pyrotochnio 
prej^atious, and those derived from the appliance of eloetricxt3% 

The ravages occn.Hi..ined by tho Phylloxera amongst the vineyards 
give ftpcci;tl iiuportivnco to M. Maurico Girard’s pamphldt, which 
describes tho nature of tho disease and discusses the boat moons 
of preventing it.|i 

Under the title of JY*cmters L 7 mdi%% M, Jules Troubat has 
collected the early articles contributed by M. Sainte-Beuve to tho 
Globe newspaper, and to sundry other journals^ before he had 


* HUUiin de ia guerre des Anabaptistee, Par Alsxandre WeiU. Paris : 
Dentu. 

t Hietoire dee mathimatiques. Par F. Hoofer. Paris and London: 
Hachotto & Co. 

t Traits de mecanique generate. Par H. BfeaL Vol.> 1. Paris : Gautier 
Villors. 

S Lee minet dans la guerre de camnagnt. Par A. Picardat Paria; 
Gautier V^illaw. 

n Le Phylloxera de la vigne. Par M. Maurice Girard. Paris aud 
London i L Haehetto & Co. 

- f Premiers Lundis. Pat C. A. Salnte‘BctiTo,'' Vol. x. Paris: Idvy. 
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^joined the Retm dt Paris, ijad fiahsequently the Pevue dss'Dsur 
Ksmdes, It is ktef^ting to mtoh the first eiibrts of a critic who 
wtia destined to obtain so Vrilliaat n reputation;, and to compare 
thb enkeneea of his early performances with the finish of the later 
cam^rm: M. Troubat aenerves our Ainks for the seal with which 
heendeayours to rescue from oblmon every luonnmeiit of M. 
Saipte*'B6uya's indefatiijable industry; the preface to his volume 
gives ns h number of inlerestiutf details as to the author's 
connexion with the Globe and the Nitiinnul, and many of tlie articles 
now brought together for the first time liaVe a special interest in con- 
nexion with those already known to the])ul)lic. Thus two papers onM. 
Victor Hugos Odvset haUkdeH show us the critic judging with some 
amount of severity, But fairly on the whole, the poet for whom 
he afterwards professed so great au admiration. The ivrticle on 
Joseph J}dorme is extremely amusing, k'cnuse it is not often 
that we find fen author ritting in jadginont upon his own works, 
and characterizing them with so much truth. Wo ar('. not tokl to 
how many volumes the Premiers Lmidis will extend, but there 
must be still a goodly array of M. Sainte-llouve’s criticism;^ to 
disinter from the columns of the newspapers where they lie 
buried. In the meanwhile M. Trouhat is also busy in collecting 
Salnte-Beuvo’s letters ^ and we may expect much valuable informa- 
tion from the publication he anuoimces. 

M. Odysse liarot’s sketch of Kiiglish lit(*i'atiire * is a pleasant 
volume which we can heartily recommend to readers who luivo 
no leisure for a perusal of M. Taine’s larger w’ork. As the title 
says, the author deals specially with the litc'rary movement of our 
own dfiy; hut it would of course bo inipoasihlo to appreciate this 
thoroughly without a reference to previous t ulture, and the remark 
which M. llrachot makf3s d propos of Franco is equally applicable 
here. Accordingly M. Barot begins with a retrosjKiCt of Knglish 
literature, divided into three chapters treating reajwctively of 
the period before the Commonwealth, that between the liestora- 
tion and the French Revolution, and the forty years commencing 
with i8oo. Extracts are given in sullicient number to show the 
style of the various authors, and an alpliiibetical index concludes 
the volume. 

The dedication of a work on Rome and Church politics to M. 
Udmond About t shows sufficiently in what spirit it is written ; 
we must own, however, that M. Jung nowhere displays that 
flippancy which so frequently spoils M. About » ai'guments, and 
prejudices serious people against thorn. He seeks to point out the 
danger which France would ruu by adopting liUramoutano vhnvM, 
and he particularly insists on the idea that a close alliance Ihj- 
tween Uoyally and the Vatican, aa the Utter is now governed, 
would be fatiilto the fomier. Thepolicy of tin. nid French Monarchy 
was diiimotrically opposite to that which some imprudent st a tea- 
men now favour; and Henry IV., Richelieu, and Louis All I . ucro 
bpttor inspired than Charles X. when they adopted openly and j 
firmly the principles ofUallicanism. M. Jung explains with much 
cleavuess the conilictfl between Rome and the ('ourt of Versailles 
under Izolda XIV. ; he then descriL’s the political errangcnionts 
wbich led to the assembly of the l'’reuch clergy in 1682, and sub- 
sequently to .the Concordat of 1 8a I; tiimll)% ho places before us 
the present state of uffiiirs at Rome, and in the appendix to his 
iuteni'sting volume bo reprints a number of valuable illustrative 
documents. 

Tho luoinoirs of Count Miot do MelitoJ, now published in a 
cheaper form, but without any alteration, do not rwpiiro any 
notice hero. We may for the same reason ])as9 over a reprint of 
M. Ampere's interesting Journal ct cunrspomlmwe.^ 

Wo have received a long answer of M. Ltienne Arago || to the 
attacks made upon him by the (hmmmiom parlemeufaire 

orgaiii/cd to investigato the conduct of Iluj Covernment of S4ip- 
tember 4II1. Many member.^ of that Cuverninont, amongst others 
M. Jules Simon, have alrea<ly plciidcil thoir cause at tho bar 
of tho country. Tho Mayor of Paris now at(‘p9 forward and endea- 
vours to show that during the pcrioil of his administration ho 
never failed to do his duty. The accusation of conniving at the 
designs of tho demagogues of the Commune has often been 
brought, not only against M. Arago, but also against his coUeagues 
of the Paris municipality ; it may or may not be true, but we 
think it cannot be denied that great wetikncss was jminifo.sted ,‘it 
the lldtel de Villo, and M. Arngo’s elaborate defence does not 
sufficiently clear him from blame on that score. 

M. Nisard^ takes us back to classical tim(3|j his brilliiint 
sketches of Tacitus, LJvy, Hallust, and Cscsar give us an excellent 
idea of tho four great Instoriaus of ancient R(Shc, and treat 
them ns representatives of dillerent clnsaea of WTiiers, Tho essay 
on CTKJsar was partly suggested by Napoleon IIT.'s work, w'hich 
M. Nisard had to review. 

M. Noinrisson’a monowapli on Mae.hiavel** cannot fail to exeilo 
much interest, and it deserves to ho noticed as ono of tho bi'st 
contributions -lately published on tho history of Italy during the 


■ ^ ■ — u mimi I wm m in ; i ^ 

The now instalment of the Bibliathbque universdle * cc^taiM 
the usual propoTtion of useful articles, and we would name 
dally M. Vincent’s essay on John Stuart Mill. The Engben philor 
sophbr will for a long time to come excite the curiosity of 
(jontinental writers, wiio are not bo likely as ourselves 
biassed by prepdssessioiis both of a Utewrfy and of a political 

Novels abound ns usual. Those winch have a|y pretensicms k 
originality show’, with a Vory few exceptions t, a firm ou we 

part of thcL authors to Wrow their inspirations, froni questionnblo 
types of modern civilization + ; the others are mere reprints of 
w’orks w'hich have already obtained a deplorable aiiiount of cele- 
brity. M. ( lustavo h'laulwrt’s i^ftlammbo §, given, when it firlBt an- 
jieared, os an arcliavdogical and liistorieal I’omanco, turns out to be 
a mere w«)rk of fancy, rendered attractive l>y a. j)retenliou8 appear- 
ance of accuracy, but as full of blundei’M as the famous Fentaiton 
(h‘ tSainU Antoine which wc noticed some time ago. M. Champ- , 
floury's Avenfurcs de madeuioMlc Manette || is likewise an old sto^, 
considoivd by some critics to the _ mastei'pieco of the imlist 
school. It would hid fair to ho tho typical novel of the nineloenth 
century if ihero wore not, iinfortunateJy, a few antiquated persons 
who persist in thinking 1]iat tho ideal of art must not sought iu 
the gutter. 

• Pibliutln'ijue unicerstUe el Recw suiise, Novcnibre 1874.* Lausanne : 
lirklt‘1. 

+ Les counhut de XinmancUe. Tar Ch. d'Hdicault. I^aris: Didot. 

I La /ante du mrzr/. Dur Ilonri llivibie. Paris : Livy. 

§ SnUnnmho. Par (iiistave Flaubert. Paris: Cbnrpentier. 

|j Ta‘s aevnturcsi de mademoiselle Jilariette. Par Cbauiptluury. Paris: 
Oburpentier. 


NOTICK. 

JFe bey leave to state that ice decline to i^etum rejected Conmuni- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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prince; biSmarok and iiis enemie:s, 

W HKN Prance* was overrun by her conquerors, the 
JCwsnpb wort) pspepiftllv struck with one custom whicli 
they observed to prevail among the invaders, it* a piivato 
soldier liappettedto digploaso au officer, his Ruperior Ibrth- 
witb gave h^da ^ gooA beating, as if bo wore a slave or a 
dog. , To a Frenchman of the bunihlesfc degree this would 
^have boon a mortal insult, but tlio French observed that 
tbo German soldiers took their panisbment as a matter of 
course, and OfS tbo most natural thing in the world. It 
was merely a way of liobaving that was in fashion in 
Goniiany, Prince Bismarck is tbo repvcseutativo man of 
Oennauy, and no German custom comes amiss to him. 
When any tiling hapjiciis in the German Parliament to 
provoke him, ho behaves like an angry German officer who 
Unnks that a private soldier has been import inent to him. Ilo 
lays about him right and left. Ho docs not indeed use his 
ilat. But ho usc.s the whip of a very abuMvo tongue. He 
lias no anxious thoughts about bi.** dignity, or about the 
respect due to the ropresentatives ot his nation. Ho 
says whnt ho pleases, and cares for nothing but his cuts 
stinging^ The bkrange ‘scene that was witnessed last 
week in Berlin could not have been soon in any other 
Parhamont than a German one, and Prince Bismarck's 
brothers and friends in arms considered tliat ho laid 
about him in a very handsome and telling man tier, and 
had given a very proper dressing to a pestilent Ultra- 
montane wha had shown much the same insabordination as 
a private soldier who had ventured to appropriate a clock 
to which his commanding oflicor had taken a fancy. Wo 
must bo content to adopt the philosophy of the French, and 
to say that, if these are German manners, the Germans are 
welcome to them. Prince Bismarck is the greatest subject 
in Europe* and yet, bcipg a Gorman among Germans, he 
chose to rival the violence and personalities of a diayman. 
But then he is a German ; ho was speaking in a German 
Parliament, and it was d German whom ho abused. And 
if we Once accept tho situation, and look on things 
from the standpoint of Berlin, wo most say that the 
Prince was, pn the whole, right. The member who 
offended him was a scarcely concealed enemy, ngt only 
of Prince Bismarck, but of the German Empire. He 
was a friend of the Ultramontane enemies of Prince 
Bismarck, and ^ had recently stated in his place as a 
member of the B&varian Parliament that it was no use 
raising fresh soldiers for Germany, as in the next war they 
would al^ a^Qit. . Ho chose to speak of Kullmann 
as a maniac.' He attributed tho recognition of Spain 
to PriuQp Bismarck’S anger at the attempt made to assass- 
inatg hiKo* ^He ^oko of Bnssia as alienated alto- 
gefher ftom Oermdny. He depicted Prince Bismarck as 
constantly endeavouring * tp stir up bad blopd ^witli 
J^rance^ dbfi to ph)voke a new war \ and bo complained 
that th« A;ffairs Gommitteh of the State Council 

was npver, doited tq^tbor, and that Prince Bi^akck 
managed matters exadtiv as he pleasodi without eyer pting 
thp r^l^ieis^tatiyes of the minor Statf^s an opportnmty of 
^ or know^i^ jit was. In short, 

'jhajatrtoW t%et60r»OT^binfe 

^mpst likl^ to irritate the Pkfirpjfii $pjSL to Ipwer his repu- 
Be, ea.Wv/erei went off W(i, Prince Bm«AU6k’s 
idoek pdbtiply, and held it aloft in his fetation. Prince 
BiStf arcs; was down cm him in a mpihent^ and hangM him 
ahout as if he had Imn a teroenous privatplBoMter. ' ' 

* TShe tmswer was substahtiidl^ very simple. 

W^thW that he does to shape thh policy of 

Si immediately made known* to mmS^ of 


the 1<’oreign Affairs Committee, any ono of whom might call 
the Coinmikteo together if ho pleased. But, os no one 
thinks of que^tiomug wliat Princo BbMAucK considers 
right, the Committeo never nicety j and this is very natural, 
for ilie reprcboutatives of the minor States that 

Prince Bismarck would get his own Way however mucfi .the* 
Committeo might meet, and to seem to qu<»stion his, ex- 
clusive authority might be taken as indicative of a wish tb 
bh6\v that ho has not all Germany with him *, and os tbin^ 
now si and, he has all Germany with him in tho sensd that 
thp minor States see no course before them but to ibllow 
his lead. In return, statesmen from the minor States ore 


abhociatcd with hiiti in carrying out liis policy, and movo 
particuhirly tho late Bavarian Premier has bedu niado 
Anibashador at IWis. Tho recognition of Spain was 
Simply a set-off to tho murder of Schmidt. Princo 
BibMAUCK 18 delighted to say that tho days aro golio 
by when foreigners (*ould maltreat German^ with mu 
punity. It is now as dangerous to touch a German oa it 
used to Ik) tp hurt tho hair of an Englishman’s or an 
Amoricifn’s head. Tho recognition of Spain was not, in- 
deed, us Princo Hismar(Jk candidly avowed, the form of re- 
prisal tor tho murder of SciniiDr which would hay© 
gratiffod hirt natimil man. What ho would have t'eajly 
liked to do was to have sent a Gorman gunboat to Spain, 
cuptui'ed some Uarlist officer or other, and hanged him 
up on the beatshoro. But wo aro too pacific nowadays for 
that sort of thiug, and so, instead of a chance Carlist being 
hanged, Sprrano was recognized, llussia would not dq a» 
Gennuuy had done ; but then Schmid r was not a BubSian ; 
and as to Russia and Germany, they had been close 
friends fur a century, and their relations aro too well 
established to bo hurt by Lilliputian sliots.” Pips wan 
ono of tho bangs given to the Bavarian privato^ atid in 
one sense it was certainly very heavy. Bui cfiitling 
Klllmann a maniac was what most hurt tho 
feelings. Klllmann was not a maniac, Ho was a 
very sensible man in his way, and Pxinoe 
bad a most instruetivo conversation with him, in 
which tliO assassin explained that he had no fmi- 
mosity whatever against the Princb personally, but had 
tried to kill him because Prince Bismarck had 
his party ; and Kullmann went on to say that his pol'tv 
was thp Centre party, so that, Hic PkincM deolare^ 
ituLLMANN did belong to tho party of his ParliomentaiiT 
adversaries, and will stick to their coat-tails however mtush ' 
they may try to get rid of him. This "‘4 in k way perfectly 
true. Kullmann sticks to tbo coat-t&|I^f the ultromoup* 
tanes just in the way in whioh the of the Arch* 

bishop of l^is stick to the coat-tails^ ^e Eopubljoan 
party in Fiptioe. Tho bitterness of jwBtical warfare ilhpfste 
the fanaticism or shelters the rufEanisiu of » few dxtremo' 
men, and jj|| is inevitublo that the deeds of these metVom© men 
should taint the reputation of many who Sinioroly abhpi^ 
and lament what they do. And ovtMi 'pei. y(vy ofteii 
ready , to palate atrocities, and to siK*k 
the conduct "of pblitical adversaries. < 

man of the Ultramdi^ies, Herr 

Prince Bisi^iARCK, and tried to oomo, , ^ 

varian ally. But bo was soon 
who brot^ffhbto his reedtedtiop tbkj^ le 
MAKK ^ tlo gtohnd tWt he adtkd 
that thin excitement be laid 

hiftd first awakened it* , ^^ying 

dig^tjt^of the ChR'Mqello^hfp out of it most 

' bk hclj^oWlodged that Prince 'B ismarck Aim t^nch tho best 
of ttebupbuutor. ’ “ ^ 

the next day the Pbincb made as^her great speech, 
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but this time he had no personal enemy to attack. It was 
the whole Ultramontane party, and the Poimi as its head, 
that ho challongod. Tlio German Govorninont has come 
to the resolution to cancel tho post of .hlrivoy to tho 
Vatican ; and this is done partly hiaaii.se, Die Pori^ having 
now n# temporal Sovoroiguty, there i.s no ])artieular oc- 
casion for having an Envoy accredited to him, hot prin- 
cipally to rnako known to all tho woi ld that the Poi*j: is, 
and long 4 ia.s been, the enemy ol* (uj'nniny. T'o dc- 
moitshute this, i'riiu-o Jhs.viAia K gave his history of 
tho origin of tho war with Pv.inco. The dlqK»>itlon 
of Rome to see its best cliauce <d' earning its ends in 
lastering the ombiurassinents of the Powers it <li.strii.^fcs 
was illnstratctl by a piece of seerrt history wlilch 
Prince Bismakck thought ho might Jiow ])ropei*ly revval. 
Jn 1869 Wijrtcmbcrg happened lo liavo .soimt c:iu-e 
of rcmoastrauco w'itk Romo, and ilje Papal Nur>eio 
infontiod tho Wurtetnberg Envoy that it was only 
in America, and perhaps England au<l nolgiuni, that 
tho Church was free. “ In all other (tountries the 
“ Church had to look to revolulion as tho solo moans of 
“ securing her rightful pivilion " In eojiiplote accordance 
with tills policy the Ihnporor Navolko^ was driven by the 
cleric/d party info the war which cost him his throne, 
'i’hi.s lias ufLoii been surmised, hut Prince RisMAiiCic now 
states it as a posiiivo fact to which lie can testify. The 
Emi*ekoii was dragged iulo the war hy ih(» Jesuits, lie 
struggled liard to rcisist tho inlluenees whiidi tho Jesuits 
brought to bear on liiin. In tlu* ideventh hour he deter- 
mined to maiutaiii peace, and ho sl ack to this determina- 
tion for thirty luiiiute.s. Then he siiceiimbod, and war was 
declared to pleafsC Rome; and Prltice RiSMvncK states 
that he is in |)os8fi.ssion of coachi^Ivi* evidence to show 
that, if bh'anco had been successful, the (Ecumenical 
Council wa.s intended to reMiine its slttiiig.s and 
conio to vote.s very dilVereut from those at whicli 1 
it had arrived before the war suspended its operations. 
What this comes to is that, wliile otliora believe, Ih’iuce Bis- 
JIAUCK knows, that/ tho parly dominant at Romo actRely en- 
gages in intrigues the object of which i.s to bring about 
Iiolitical cii’Migos by revolntiouary wmrs iiid other violent 
means. That Romo has always (hiinn.d llio right to exer- 
cise some sort of power, direct or indirect, over tempcind 
sovereigns, is lioyoml (pmstion, aiul any one who i.s not 
familiar with the history of tho (piestioris to which this 
pretousioii lias given rise may find his waiiis su[»plied in a 
letter coiilaiiiod in tho current iinniher of i/ncuoV/naV 
Mafjn^:inr, AViiich is us lively and vig"(U*ous in stylo a.s it is 
forcible in ivasouingand I’ich in know K-dge. 'J’ho point 
that really eonics homo to each nalion is not wlud/her Homo 
oon.siclcrs itself aiithoi-ized to interfere in tenifioral alfiirs 
genciTiUy, hut whetlior at tho pre.sent moiir nt Romo is 
actually iMlerlering in tlioir temporal alfairs and .striving to 
bring about as against them a political ri'vohitiuii, or war, or 
Rome great calastrophe, in the iiiteri'st of tho Church. Prince 
BiSMMiCK statos in tho most unequivocal way that such iutcr- 
fereneo is now going on, and for at least live ycar.s has been 
going on, with regard to Germany, and tlie iiiajorlty of the 
Gorman Parliament fully believe him. The coissequcnco is 
that thi‘ cxeitemeut with causing which his III train on tan o 
adversary taunted Priuco Bls3L\!iCK is very lierce iu Ger- 
ni.any jiusfc now, and very widely spread ; and it so happens 
that at tho pre.sent moment to the oxcitomont of a religious 
fltrngglo is added tho excitement of the trial of Count 
Ar^'im. Wo now know what are the precise charges against 
Count Aumm, but the real gravity and pertinency of tho.^e 
charges can hardly be fairly e.sfcimated until light has liecu 
thrown on the evidence which may bo produced both 
against Count Akniai and for him. 


PRESIDENT OR.\NT'S MESSAGE. 

T he people of the United States are about to suspend 
for a year with cheerful indiflcrence tho operations of 
the Podemi Logislatare. The Congress which baa just been 
elected will meet for business in December 1875, and the 
outgoing Congress, though it will sit for two or three 
months from the present time, will mss no measure of im- 
vort^icv,. It is said that General Butler, l)eforo retiring 
from public life, will attempt to force the unlucky Civil 
Sights BUI through the House of Reprcaontatives ; but his 
pa*^ Tirtl »ob bo enthusiastic in favour of a scheme which 
has, to common boliof,.beon a principal cause of 

their Even if the House and tho Seuato should pass 


tho Bill, it will bo stopped by the PRESIDENT’S Veto, which 
tliv ultrji-Hepublicaus arc not strong enough to overrule. 
The absence of any habitual need of Federal legislation is 
ono of the many advantages of tho social and political con- 
dilioii of tlio United Stales. Tho local Legislatures deal 
Avbh many questions which would in England require tho 
attention of Pai liament ; but organic changes are soldoni 
attempted, and on the whole no community is so little 
troubled either with new laws or with official inter- 
fi'renco. The questions whicli excite interest in Con- 
gress are ofum merely convcutlonal issues on which parties 
tacitly agree to try their st-vengih. The Civil Rights Bill, 
whii*)i owe.s ils origin to the factious phihintlirnpy of Mr. 
SuM.xi.K, would he an anomaly in American legislation, as it 
would eouie at every point into collision with pevsonrd f(‘eU 
iiig.s and .<,oeial liabits. I’hc more practical measures relating 
to irade ami enrrcncy which must ultimately bo tho subject 
of l♦‘g]slatlon will bo by goiioral consent adjourned. Tho 
pohc}' of <l)e party which has lately bocorno dominant is 
not \et doelared, nor even didermincd ; and tho Republican 
neq(*iitv of the pre.sent Congress will gladly devolve on 
ilu ir sueeessurs tho responaibibty of meeting economical 
and linancial difficultios. Tho divisions of opirii«m on the 
debt, on thotariif, and on tho resumption of .specie pny- 
monts will not coincide with pai’ty distinction.s. I’ho re- 
jnvscntalives of dilferent States will advocate the wishes- 
and sii['[i »i (l interests of their respoctivo constituencies 
wilh hut ineiilentul regard to political classifications. The 
elections ha\e 011 tho whole perhaps been favourable to 
sounder commercial theories than Iboso which have gene- 
rally been adt>pled by the Republ leans ; bul-ihu Dernoeratio 
jiarty i.s not unanimous iu favour of Free-trade, and some 
of it.s lueinbers would not object to an inflation of the 
curreiiey. 

TIu) telegraphic summary of tho IbtK side .XT’s Mcs.sago is 
not rmnarkahly interesting. In jjursuarico of his fonniu' 
policy (Jisuum! (tihn’I' urges at considerable length tho 
early resuinpiiou of specie payments, lie ha.s evidently 
during ins six years’ tenure of ollice learned to appn'ciatc 
the iiii[)oi‘tanec of economical and monetary cpiestion.s, and 
he has made prai.soworthy etforts to undej’staiid the d ilfieult 
subject of lh(5 enrreney. His veto of tho Bill for an iii- 
eiva.scd i.ssno of jiapoi* monej’’ was founded on the j’lisc 
assiim[»tion that tlio projiosed inllation would postpone the 
return to a gold euvreru*y. Ingeuioiis journalists who 
nttrilmted to the PiM.siuLNT expressions of vegreb lor his 
resistance to an increased pajier circulation have apparently 
relit'd on tlieir own invention. He now reeomineiicis tlie 
early repeal of tho legal tender elanac ; and in tho accom- 
panying Report of tlio 8i;ei:KrARV of the TjtK\si;iiv certain 
irieasun's are .saggiest ed for breaking the shock of the 
change in favour of debtors who might otherwise he injuri- 
ou.sly ufleeted. Mr. BfOSTow expects with good reason 
that the abolition of paper a.s a legal tender will attract 
gold into tho United States ; and ho also relies 
on large issues of notes payable on demand as an auxiliary 
cirenlating medium. Both the President and tho 8kci;ltarv 
of the Tui'.ASuiiV rceommeud that, on tho resumption ol 
specie* paynientH, tho restrictions at present imposed on the 
i.s.sMo of bank-notes should bo inodiiicd or withdrawn. It 
is uuc(*rt}iin whether, iu proposing tlwit the banks should bo 
aftorwanis free, they intena to favour an unliraitod issue of 
private bank-notes. English experience sliows that such a 
practice is hazardous; l3ut, on the other Laud, tho paper 
cu rroney of tho Scotch banks is preferred by the population 
to gold. Thu IhnisiDENT is probably too sanguine in think- 
ing it possible to restore a gold currency by tho beginning 
of 1S76. There will during the gi’oater part of tho interval bo 
no Congress to pass the necessary measures, nor perhaps is 
the community prepared for the change. Wlienevor it is 
clFccted all the money-markets of the world wdll bo seriously 
disturbed by tho additional demand for bullion; bat the 
Treasury of tho United States will probably have provided 
a largo accumulation of gold before the resumption is 
undertaken. 

A Washington paper, which is said to bo for some pur- 
poses an organ of the FfiEiunENT lately proposed, as a 
mode of retrieving the fortunes of the Bepublicfku party, 
a large distribution of public' money nnder colour of a 
scheme for the construction of public works. Tho attempt 
would have been too audacious to succeed, and the sug- 
gestion may probably have been unauthorized. If it waa put 
forward for the pnrrae of testing public opinioii, the 
President and hii advisers have probably discovered that 
a plan for bribing the people with.tlxoir own money was 
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not likely' to conoiliato public fevour. Although Gonoral 
Gbant himself attributes the political reaction to the un- 
seasonable agitation of the Civil Bights Bill, there is no 
doubt that be has himself contributed to the dissaters which 
have befallen his party by the tolerance which he has 
shown to corruption. His most powerful allies were dis- 
credited by therr connexion with some of the scandalous 
proceedings which have been denounced by all im- 

g i-rtial judges. Tho retrospective operation of the Salary 
ill, tlio appointment of low partisans to lucrative 
offices, the complicity of two successive Secretaries of tho 
Treasury in the affair of tho SANUor.N contract, and, above 
all, the connexion of some members of his own family with 
questionable Iran soctions, have prodneed a general impression 
that the President was at least indifferent to tho main- 
tenance of political and official purity. While his party 
was still undisturbed in its political supremacy, his proposal 
of a gigantic schemo of intenial water communication was 
received with coldness, and there can bo no doubt that any 
revival of similar projects would have been generally 
scouted. Tho history of the Credit Mobilier in connexii>ri 
with the Pacific Railway proved tlio difficulty of s<*cnriug 
the honest administnilion of tho public funds in dealings 
with speeiilativo capitalists and contractors. 'Pho Message 
contains no reference to a‘ policy which may perhaps never 
have been sanctioned by tlie President. The compiler of 
the telegraphic summary has not thought it n(;cessary to 
report the President’s elaborato apology for Ihc 
DENT ,s conduct in Arkansas and Louisiana. The elceiions 
have definitively relieved tho Southern Slates from tho 
Federal control which was exercised for party purjjosos. 
The reign of Kellogo is destined to an early close, and tho 
i^Ri:,siDENT has not ventured to decide* the. dispute between 
the rival Governments of Arkansas in accordaiuic with 
jjiiirly iuter(3i3ts. 

fiiio only passage which relates tc' foreign policy might 
pcrliap.s havo been advantageously omitted. The Pkksidkm 
once more calls attention to tho insuiTcctlun in (hibn, and 
hints iluit it may b(3 necessary to interfere in the contest 
which Spanish power seems unable to terminate. At tho 
same time lie admits that the civil w'ar iu Spain forms an 
excuse for delay, and, ‘‘awaiting the result of further nego- 
“ tiatlon, ho defers further communications to Congress <jii 
“ the subject.” Both General Gkax'I’ and liis predecessors 
hav<i often used similar language, as when, fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, Mr. Buchanan openly reconimemled in the in- 
terests of slavery tho immcdiato ac([ui.sitiun of Cuba. The 
most remarkable peculiarity of General Grant’s Mc!S.sago i.s 
that ho refers to foreign Powers wliieh are supposed 
to have a cx)mmon interest with tho United States in 
putting an end to tho insurrection. It is for the Pkksi- 
di:nt and his advisers to reconcile tho appeal to foreign 
riovcruiiicnts with the pretensions w’liieh aro calk’d 
by the Americans tho Monroe doctrine. It is not in 
tljo y)r(’S(3ijt caso probable that any action will bo 
fonndod on tho President’s apparent abandoTvmcnt 
of tho claim to exclusive infiueneo in the Wcstcui 
hcmisplicre. England is, with the exception of the United 
States, the only neutral Power which is likely to take an 
interest in tho afiaii's of Cuba; and there is not tho smallest 
jn’obabilily of English interference. During tho struggle 
in tho early part of tho century between Spain and tlio 
iSouth American colonics England and other Powers rccog- ; 
nized the insurgent States as belligerents long before their 
indepcndonce was acknowledged. The insurgents in Cuba 
have never hitherto entitled themselves to be rcgardtMl as | 
belligerents, because they havo no regular army, and no 
town or foriresfl of their own. The Govcmnujiit of th(» 
United Stales may recognize them at its discretion ; but it 
would undertake a costly euterprise of doubtful expediency 
by taking part in tho struggle. Cuba would not bo a 
desirable acquisition, and the part of the population which 
is now in arms against Spain is incjapablo of e.stablishing a 
regular Oovermnent. It is highly improbable that the 
moribund Congress will oommit the error of commencing 
on the evo of its dissolutioti a policy of ambition ; but sus- 
picious critics think it possible that the President’s hints 
on the annexation of Cuba may be addressed rather to tho 
future Democratic majority than to his own party. Sinnil- 
tenoously with the opening of Congress Mr. Fisu has in a 
Note to the Spanish Government recommended tho ac- 
knowlodgmcmt of the independence of Cuba. The com- 
munication is the more offiensive hecapse the Secretary of 
professedly diecloiins any desire for annexation. 


STROUD. ^ 

T he disclosures made during the long trial of tho 
Stroud election petition are full of ii\toreRt of a 
very painful kind. . They suggest that a very coiuiidetuble 
number of Englishmen have no notion that anything is 
wrong or dLshonourablo by which a scat ip Parliannmt 
may bo Avon ot; preserved.' How to defeat the law, how to 
outwit justice, how to secure an end and just avoid tho 
consequences of tho means taken to secure it, apprai'.'?! to bo 
tho one thought of at least ono class of people Avho uuder- 
tako to manage elections. Election managers at St roud bad 
had plenty of warning ; but wnrning.s were lost upon tbem. 
Party Kjfirit ran bigh, and party spirit so far blimlod men 
who in calm times and in ordinary busijies.s avouIJ not do 
anything obviously wrong 'that they Avoald mthcr risk 
anything than be beaten by their political opponents. 
At the gonf'ral election in February two LiU’i'als wore 
rolurjicd, thus reversing the decision of tho consiituoncy 
which, by electing Mr. Dorrington a low Avecks bofoiT), 
had done far more than it couhl liavo expected to 
do; for, by prompting Mr. Glad-sioxe to cllssolvo Par^ 
liament, it bad brought about a change of Ministry. 
A ])ontion Avas lodged and Iriod, and the two Lil)ci";ils avoio 
unseated. In their place Mr. Dorking ruN and a Liberal 
Avero leturned ; but the more hot-headed of the Li))eruls 
Avert* angry ul having lovst a seat, and ]xditloned against 
!Mr. Douiungton’s return. The petition was Kucci’.ssfuh 
and Mj\ Dorkington was replaced by Mr. IIrvnd. TIjIs 
was the fourth election in one yeai', and it might hiivt boeii 
tlioiigljt that tho teachings of oxpi'rieiice Avould not hiivo 
been neglected, and that unusual pains would havo been 
taken to (jonduct eA'eiything in thi^ most uncxccptujuablo 
way. On the contrary, scarcely anything Ava.s omitted to 
make tlie conduct of the <*leetIoii as discreilllabk; as 
possibk.*. Mr. Brand Avas returned, and we now know' Innv 
Mr. DIjand’s seat was wou for him. Every nrtiiice that 
ingenuity could devise was employed to win tluj seat by 
illegal means, and yet keep the sitting meiubtT free from 
responsibility. A sceret fund Avas raided and spent, but it 
Avas not intended to pass tbrougb tho bands of ^ir. Biund’s 
agents. Tho management of affiiirs wtis nob eiitriRstej-l to 
any on(3 responsil)le person on !Mr. Brand’s behalf, '.rherc 
I Avero agents, but the agents had no dlsiinet functions, 
and had no communication wiili each other. They 
had .subordiTintes under thorn Avho worked. indc])cnd(*nt]y 
of them, and Uiero Av^as alvvriys some jrre.vporKsil)ie ]K‘rst)ji 
at hand Avho could do anything in tlio world us ii‘ by a 
sudden iiisjnration of instinct. Stviiiigers at a long 
distance Avere moved by a m^blerious iiiqmlse to go to tho 
ends of the earth iu connexion willi tlu* Sti'ond election. 
One resident at Taunton Avas .suddenly seized wdth a dcsir-o 
to go and canvass a voter at Landoro, another U> canva.ss 
a votfT at Birmingham. Ono slraugc.r beteok lumsolf to 
Cardiff and then to Fulham. It became a sort of axiom 
that St.rond things should not be dent* by Stroud people. 
There were strangers to do everything ' strangers to walcli 
Stroud public-houses; strangers to watch the arrival of 
the trains ; strangers to walk about pkitfonus and sngg(\st 
that sovereigns might be had easily for expenses. Wo 
used to bear in old days of the !Man of tho Moon who, on 
the evening before an election in a cornipt borough, 
arrived at a low public-house with bags ot gold. Bift last 
summer it seemed as if (he whole p(»pnl;ition of the moon, 
if (hero is any, had taken it into their heads to conic to iho 
earl h and to stroll about ti'ying to get Mr. Brand in for 
Stroud . 

What makes the history of these pvocoexiings particularly 
in.structivo is that tho eombimition was very nearly sue- 
ecssful. TLii caso of Stroud is I'utij’ely difieiVLt from tho 
oltl familiar ca.ses in which a rich man wanting to get into 
Parliament boldly bribed a constituency, or his agents bribed 
for him, trusting that ho would be sure to pay the bill after- 
wards. At Stroud it was not Mr. Biund who wanted tu get 
into Parliamont by illegal moans, but a number of unscru- 
pulous men who detenuiued to get him in by illegal MM)an.s 
What they wanted was not the personal tmiwiiiilup of Mr. 
Brand, but tlmt their man should win, and thoir local 
©iiemies be defeated ; that they should be able to 
pace about Stroud with tho air ^ conquering ' heroes. 
They hail money, and party spirit made them glad to part 
with their money to gain ends of their own. Of eourfio 
Baron PiGOTT pronouncod Mr. Brand perfectly clear of any 
suspioion of having himself authorized w'bat bad been 
[ done. It is indispensable for those who want to win au 
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election on their own account to have a candidate who is 
ns honourable and innocent as possible. Ho is to 
know nothing; bis agents are, if possible, to know 
nothing and do nothing. Tho great object is to ox- 
einptf th# 'sitting member and his agents from all re- 
sponsibility. Tho counsel for tho silting niembor wdll 
then, if a petition is lodged, be able to ask, as the 
counsel for Mr. JJrano repeatedly a.skod during the trial 
that has just dosed, “ Wljat have we to do with all this ? ” 
Fortunately it happened that in one clear case a very 
hurnbhi agent of Mr. IIrand was shown to have given half- 
a-guinea in bribery, and so Mr. lliJA^n was iinseahd. Hut 
(UHse aftoj* ease of bribery was proved, and the counsel for 
the siK ing member was able to say cojnjdaeenily, “ We are 
“ not iv.sjKinsible.*’ It is not, howevtT, iiicrely wlien an (‘lec- 
tion is going on that audacious Jittornpts to defeat I he law are 
made. Whim a. petition has been lotlg(‘d tilings b(‘i‘ni»j(‘ 
very eriticiil. The friends of the jietitiomT , f ry i-olli'et j 
evidence, and tluy are known to b(‘ liaving sione ^n(•('(’^.s 
Tho next stop is tliercifore to sjiirit away tho wifnessi’s «>n 
whom the p(>titi()n('r is known to lie going to ndy. 'Phis 
practice has bc'(‘n resorted to at Stroud 'willi wliolcsalc^ archi- 
cily. Jh’I’oi-e tlie pc'tition wliieh lost Mr. J )omuM:io\ Ills 
seat ^vas heard by Huron Hruiwkll, five or six ihtmuis Avere 
spiriled .away toHrnssels; andljefbre the presenl pel i lion av:is 
tried ])y Ihiron Ihco'JT, .a man named ^Wiuknmv, wlm liad 
“ in.'ule a dean bivnst of it’’ to a Conservative agmil, had 
boon got oll‘ sately to Ainerii'a. Justice was .si) (ar de'eaU'd, 
aud defeated with impunity, ^fhe spiriting away of 
WuiJKMAN bruuglifc Louie to a person who had acted 
as agent of Mr. Huand at the last eleetinn; lint tbih eonld 
not void th(‘ deetion, for the fpiestion was wdietlu r the seat, 
had been obiaincd by illegal means. That WuHioun had 
been bi’ibed at tho last election was eb'Ur, and that lie laid 
bec'ii bribicl by some ono who roeeived h'tters addroriM'd to 
an agent of Mr. Hkano was clear, for it was on a hint 
given in a leit(T from Workman to this aginit tliat lie was 
open loan offer tliata wonderful jicr.sonfrom tho moon callinl 
on WoRKV. \N and brila'd liini. Ikit n'f<st conveniently 
the agent did not open bis own leltm’s, jmd how was Mr. 
T)i:.\Nn lo bo responsible for some wicked person ojienin:,'* 
bis agent’s lelters, and iboii, witliout saying a Vvn.ii 
to agent, rushing off and bribing one o'* the 

agimi's correspond cuts y Tliis is a story worth 
tiiinkliig over, if any one wishes to know what ihinus 
may be done wlicri it is apolil.ieal party and not a parlieiilar 
ptTson that i.s w'orking for a scat. A voter is bribed, ;uid 
lie is IndK'd because lie writes to an agent of tin? emdulaie 
that he would like to be bribed, lint tlrero are persons in 
the olH(‘e of tho agent wdio intcjreept tho h’ttc'r and bribe 
the Amlor. Aftorwa>rds tho voter confesses that he has 
h('eii lu’ihed, and then a largo sum is given him to go lo 
Anu'i'iea, and ho is huddled away seendly out of the 
borough. This time the agent is privy to the mutter, but 
lie is no longer acting as agent. He was agent fm- the 
election, but not for tho pur[)oses of the pciitioii. Mr. 
15 RAND was held by Haron Pico’i r to be responsible neitlit'i* 
for the briheiy nor for ilio abduction of the Avitness ; and 
if all tho cases of illegal practic(2S had but been manugod 
as cleverly a.s this ono was managed, Mr. Brand w'ould liavo 
retained his seat, and tho joy of tho Liberals of Stroud 
would have been complete. 

It is (piito true th^lt members of a political party 
who do what Avas done at Stroud Bubjeet tliom- 
.solves to certain risks. They may very possibly at- 
tain llioir political end. Their man may win the seat 
and keep it, although it has been won by brilxjry 
nnd kept by the abduction of witnesses. Still, if 
their acts could bat be brought homo to them, they would 
no doubt bo punisbablo bylaw. They therefc'irc take as* 
many precautions os they can to avoid being found out. 
They ’act through strangers ; they send to Taunton if they 
want to comnmnicate with Birmingham. They probably 
take very good cai’o to commit themselves to no ono who is 
not devoted to their interests, who would not have to share 
their punishment with them, and who would not bo willing 
to go oh* to America if danger threatened. But this is not 
really the only protoedion thoy enjoy. Who is to pro- 
secute ihe.tn? Thoy know that prosecatiuiia for mal- 
practices at election time wouM bo very unpopular. 
They know that their jiolitical adversaries have their 
own flins to answer for, and that every one lia.‘> cogent 
reasons for keeping quiet. They rely on tho nnwilling- 
nCBS of fellow-townsmen to take any very harsh measures. 
They are aware that tho Homo of Uommons is very tender 


over olection offenoos. The Houso of Commons is under 
the guidance of the Ministry of the day, and tho Ministry 
is very apt to shrmk from the reproach of putting tho law 
in motion against political adversaries. Even tho judge 
is not free. He is only the agent of the House of Com- 
mons, and tho power of tho House is delegated to him 
avowedly as a temporary expedient. Baron Pigott de- 
tected one caso of clear indisputable perjury committed 
before him. Tho proper function of a judge who secs 
perjury committed before him so distinctly that be publicly 
states it to bo perjury is at once to order the offender to 
bo prosecuted. But Baron Pifjorr meredy quoted an 
.'ippropriaie sapng about perjurers stammering, and in- 
dulged in a general moml retloction upon tho ini(piil.ies lo 
which political jwrtiNau.ship can give rise. Every one, 
fivnn tho Prime Minister to tho lowest stranger from 
J’annfon, is penetrated with a bcli(*f wliich centuries of lax 
condncL have instilled into tho English mind, that an 
elei‘lion is like a branch of mistletoe*, and that things 
may bo done under its shelter wliicb elsewhei’e would bo 
thought very nnlo aud naughty. It has been suggested 
that tho writ fur a new election at Stroud should be delayed 
for a considcrrililc time ; and it* such a proceeding would (’V(,t 
bf‘ justifiabli*, the peculiarities of tho recent hisloiy of 
Stroud would he as good a jnstiti(‘atioii for it as possible. 
But, to say nothing of tlm constilutional objeciitms to siicl). 
a proc(‘ciling, vviiicli are not perhaps very strong, it ci’rlainly 
sccni.s as if I his would be rather t4»u haiidsonie a reward tt> 
the Stroud Libends for tluur goings-on. 'fhey would not 
have got their man in, but they would have sue.eci'ded in 
kec[)iug out the man of tlie other aide. Tho sitting mem- 
ber for Slroiul is a lab(‘r.il, and although Slroiul hus 
twice Avitlun a few mouilis rciurned a Conscri aiiv(‘, 
yet, if no w'rit were issued, tlie effect would ho liiaf 
ibiriiig t)!(‘ prcs(‘iit J*ai liami'ut ^ tho whohi reju-est'iu 
tation of the borough would be handed (.ncr to 
the Liberals The secret fund Avould not liavc b('i*n 
s[)enj, nor all the strangers f ni[)lnyed, in vain. Stroud would 
have been ri'iluced to tho position of a, borough ret lim- 
ing one nu'iidx*!’, and tliat inemher a Jiiberal. It would 
se<‘m better at oneo for Stroud and Ibc nal-ioii l.o |,:ikc this 
ojijiortnnity ol* stnmgtheniiig Ihe hands of the law a litrlc. 
If lie* Son judges were iFi\il('d to order prosecutions for 
inamlc'l. p(‘rjury eoiiiTuitti'd in their prescn<!e, and if the 
aljdurtlen of witnesses ]U’ep:in‘d to give (‘vi»U;m.*o on a peti- 
tion Avas mad(' a siatiitahh' oll'enee, jirosec'iitioiis for wlindi 
w« ro a matter of course, iiud not merely of the discretion 
o| tlie J Louse of (’ommons or the Ministry, the lii'^tovy 
of the Slroud jietition Avoidd not liave bcH'ii told witliout a 
useful moral being added to it. 


rJISSiAN DKSrONS OX TURKEY. 

T he ex[)laTiation of Russian designs on Turkey which 
has !at(‘ly been published in tlie St. Petersburg Colons 
is probably rarnrate, if it is not ollicial. The newspajier 
])r(;ss, whiidi sometimes worries and alarms Constitutional 
Alinisters, is one of the handi()st and most useful instru- 
ments of a despotic Govern meat. Although Russian 
journals never publish anything distasteful to the authori- 
ties, they can always bo disavowed. If it is desired either 
to deceive foreign States, or to accustom them to schemes 
not yet formally avowed, an article in a newspaper is a 
more eon von ion t form of communication than a despatch. 
Anoilier advantage of inspired journals is that they seem to 
suggest as tho national wish any policy which the Govern'- 
ment may desire to recommend to its subjects. Recent ex- 
perience shows that Russian policy is often announced in 
ijowspapers at the samo time at which it is officially or 
extra-official ly disavowed. When Count Scitouvalofp gave 
the Fuiglisli Government the personal assurance of tho Em- 
peror Alexander that Khiva would bo evacuated after 
it should have been occupied, tho journals of St, Petersburg 
and Moscow ridiculed tho suggestion that any Russian 
conquest could bo abandoned in defcrenco to tho wishes of 
England. The event showed that the newspapers were 
well iulbrmed, and that tho Emfeuor and his confidential 
Envoy were mistaken. It is not improbable that in 
diplomatic communications tho proceedings of Russia in 
respect to the Austrian Conirmcrcial Treaty with Roumania 
may have been professedly reconciled with the stipulations of 
treaties, and with the rights of the Turkish Government. 
The semi-official organ of the Russian Government states^ 
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with calculated cynicism, that the recognition of the claims 
of the Principalities to conclude treaties without the sanction 
of the Porte is part of a policy which is to result in the 
peaceful dismemhormont of Turkey. Russia, in the con- 
ventional phrase, always retains her interest in the welfare 
of the Christian subjects of Turkey. As the Porto 
exercises no kind of control over the domestic affairs 
of tlio Principalities, intervention in the matter of a 
commercial treaty can scarcely proceed from pure philan- 
thropy. 

Olio of the pnrposc.s of the manifosto is to proclaim the 
continuance of tho union which has boon established among 
tho throe gn^at military Empires ; and it is at least possible 
that, under the form of professions of confidence, tho 
lluKsian Oovemraent may intend to convey u hint to 
one of iLs two allies. The concnrrcncc ()f Oeimiaiiy wiili 
Austria is attributed to two motives which aro e<|nany 
imaginary. It is eaiiposcd that Prince IJjsmaih'k may 
have wished to show his gnitiludo fur ilic rcc(»gnilion 
of Skruano, and that lu' may also have- ciosired to malvC 
himself a party to an Orhaital arrongcunent. The n‘la- 
tions between Germany and Ansfria arc not at tho 
prc.sciit moment extraordinarily eorcllal ; ami no scdlle^ 
mout of tho Ea.stern qiioliou is likely to )>c sueccsdiil 
■without tho pnivioiis assi nt of tho most pow'ci hil Sinie 
on the Continent. Tlie Prmvsiaii Correspondent of the 
Avlio is apparently sometimes in tho s('crct.s of tho Cahlin t 
of Berlin, o\plains the aetirm of (lerniany by a (?onrn-^ed 
and nnincaiiing statement about the tlcmaucl of the German 
population for additional siqqdies of provisions. No 
Austrian treat y w’ould in any way facilitato flu? ijnportation 
of Daiiuljian wheat into Prussia, Tt would a[)pear that, 
pcrliaps from regard to tlio Prussian lh'lno<‘ who reigns in 
Rouinania, the German Goveiairaeiit is ili-.'pused to protnolo 
the independence of the province. The main olijcot of tho 
Bussiaii writer is to iiit luiato that tho ineasure. adupt('d in 
concert, by the tluvo Courts wa. a slight to Knglaiui, and 
perhajjs to France, it seems that tho Porte ntiswercd their 
joint demand withont. consulting (ho English Andassador ; 
and Puisia naturally exults in one among many ^n'oofs 
that English iidbicnco iu tlie East is diTliuing. It 
would be too inu(;b to 'expect that great Powers 
should eoncevn tlnm^selves with the provisions of tree ties, 
it would haro been easy to hid nee the Konmanian 
Guverunumt to obtain the Fanetioii of the l*orlo to 
an arrangement Avliieh may perha]is bo beneiieial. 
It seems probable that I lie oh ji'ct of Anslria may bo rat her 
comimu’eial than political, altliougli tliero has for some 
time past Inau an a})proximation between Austrian and 
Itussian policy at Coiistardinoplo. The pcnnaneiifc interests 
of Stfites alford a saier guide to their conduct than any 
.spi’oial measures which may bo suggested by temporary mo- 
tives. It is possible tliut Austrian statesmen may favour 
tho practical dctacljmcnt of lloumaiiia from Turki.sh 
sover eignly, but it Avill never be their policy to countenance 
ail extension of tho influence which Russia hopes to e.stab- 
lish in the valley of tho Danube. If the English Govern- 
ment hm-eafter persists in its traditional opposition to 
Russian designs, it may confidently reckon on the co- 
operation of Austria. 

Tho author of an article in the Quarterly IleAmw on Pro- 
vincial Turkey, who evidently possesses unusual familiarity 
with Eastern affairs, has the boldncsd to advocate the 
policy which was proposed twenty years ago by the Em- 
peror N iciioi-AS to tho English Government. If the affairs 
of Jhigkind were directed absolutely by Napoi-eon or by 
Bisaiauck, it might bo possible to try tlie daring experiment 
of dividing tbo Turkish dominions between the two Powers 
which Lave long contended for supremacy in tho East. 
The writer proposes that the European provinces should 
be allowed to fall under tho influence or tho direct afbninis- 
iration of Russia, while Egypt and tho countiica bordering 
on the Red So.a and tho Persian Gulf should bo made de- 
pendencies of England. It is a sufficient, if not a satisfactory, 
answer to tho suggeation that no Minister holding poAver 
at the will of a Parliamentary majority will ever undcrtafco 
80 vast and perilous a combination. The author of tho 
essay may perhaps have, described correctly the decay of 
Turkish society in consoquenco of the levelling and cen- 
tralizing system which was commenced by tho mthor of 
tho proHciit SuDTAN. For tho local aristocracy of the purely 
Mahometan provinces modern practice has sub.stitutod 
corrupt agents of the Government, whose function is to 
amass money for themselves, and to remit a share of their 
gains to their patrons at Constantinople. It may bo true 


that a perrorse imitation of tho worst peculiarities of 
modem Europe has rendered Turkey incapable of self- 
defence ; but even if it were otherwise possible that Eng- 
land should concert with Bnssia a scheme of partition, 
it would bo necessary to reckon with Austria, with Qor- 
many, and with Franco, Europe may hereafter* acquiesce 
in the transfer to English administrators of the com- 
mercial munagement for the common good of tho Suez 
Canal ; but a claim of sovereignty over Egypt itself would 
be unanimously rcseutod. Tho comparatively unaiubitious 
]iolicy of protecting the Turkish Fimpiro as long as possible 
^ is more ]n*actiicablo, and perhaps it may in itself be imn'o 
I expedient. One strong reason for discouraging and pohl- 
[ poning territorial revolutions is to be found in tho inevitable 
I i^rogross of sound economical doctrine. A chief motive of 
I ibo ambitlorj of Russia is tho dcsiro to extend tho region 
I from whieli foreign commereo may bo exchnlod. When 
I tho sumo lallucies prevailed in FiMgland, successful elVorta 
were miide to acquire possessions in all parts of the world. 
Since the ado])tion of tho princqile.s of Freo-lriido England 
has ceased to cov(-‘t additional colonies; and it is only al'tvr 
long controv(‘rsy that the petty annex;xtion of the Fiji 
Islands ha.s been effeetod by tho pi;eseYit Goveniiiicnt. 
When Russia in turn liiids that Frie-trado is a source of 
pros[)erity, the appetitf) for annexation in Eunipo and in 
: Asia may pci'lisijis abate. Nations are slow in leamijig 
tliat it is possihio to buy and sell to advantage Avilliont 
aef|niriiig tlie freehold of the shop. 

Tiie im^olciit taunts addressed by Russian joiinirdlsls to 
England form an instruc'livo eommentary on tlie project vA 
the new Convention whicjli is to bo held at St. Potersbnrg 
Jbr tlie rduriii of tho laws of war, Pure benevoleijee 
abhoi rent of human suflei’ing finds vent in laws for enlist- 
ing and arming tho wholo populalhui of tho Empire, in 
proposals for faeilital-ing invasion by regular armies, and 
in unpro\okeil Insults to the only Great FoN\er which h.i» 
really and ost('MsLbly ndopted a policy of peace. On the 
outskiHs of the Russian Einpiro the population is securing 
by general ( iiiif:)*ati(»n against the bonefieent organi- 
ze II winch IS to make every man a soldier, aud to proteer 
hiru by tho nuvcl laws of wav. Tlio Alahomelaiis of tlie 
Crimea aro escaping into Turkey, while the Rii.ssiaii 
Goveniinont is unalde to control its solicitude for tlie 
Christian subjects of the tScj/ux. Tho Govormuents of tho 
Continent yearly increase the intoleiuble burden of mili- 
tary service ; but all of them, with the exception of Russia, 
may urge in exeiise that their armaments may possibly bo 
recjuired fur defensive purposes. Both France and Grriminy 
eoiitem])l:ite without disguise tho renewal at some future 
time of tlieir struggle, ami Austria is from iimo to time 
mi'iiaced by Russjii, and iiubio to political colliaioiiH with 
Germany. Tho enormous army of Russia can only bo in- 
tended for jmrposes of conquest, which will, it may bo 
presumed, be imderlaken and conducted according to the 
strictest rult*a of philanthropy as taught at Brussels. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION AND THE FRENCH 
ASSEMBLY. 

T he French A.s.scnibly has shown a commendable 
knowledge of itself in devoting threo days to tho dis- 
cussion of University Kilueation. Careless critics will bb 
disposed to say that in tho existing condition of France the 
first business of a Legislaturo is U) framo a Constitution. 
But a Chamber Avhieh recognizes its political shortcomings 
may justly plead them as an excuse for shirking a tJisk 
of this kind j and if once this is admitted, the Assembly 
could hardly spend its iimo better than in considering how 
to train up a generation which shall be better fitted than 
its predecessor to deal with public affairs. Tlie depulica 
were well rewarded foi* their self-denial in tlius turning 
tboir back.s upon politics. Elvon a debaU) upon the organi- 
zation of the Septennato could not well have boon Uiore 
exciting. Tho Bishop of Okleaxs wa.s unmeasured 
in bis denunciation of tbo Revolntion. M. Chali.emel- 
Lacouu was equally unmeasured in his denunciation 
of the Church. There was as much in these speeches for 
tho Right and Left to applaud or execrate as if they li/ul 
been delivered at the very crisis of a constitutional duhato. 
It is not in France alone that a University Bill provokes a 
disproportionate amount of heat; but in no other country 
perhaps could tho questions really at issue have boon so 
systematically ignored. In the German Parliament tliero 
would probably have been even greater excitomont about 
the religious side of the controversy j but the fact that it 
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has an ednoational eido as well would bare been remem- 
bered from time to time. 

The issue of the disotiftBion was at no time donbtfnl ; 
but if it bad been possible for injudioions oratory to 
frustrate^ the speaker's object, neither the Bishop of 
OaLKA^S nor M. Ohallbmsl-Laoour would have much 
oanso for self-congratulation, Tho debate was opened 
by . Beet, who, m opposing that freedom of tho higher 
education which tho I 3 iehop of Orleans demands, said 
so many damaging things about the present system 
that it only wanted a little management to make liis speech 
appear as an argument on tho Bishop’s side. To whatever 
canse the failure is to be sot down, it seems clear that in 
many rospocts tho system of having a single University for 
the whole of Franco, under tho supervision and control of 
tho Government, has worked ill for tho intorcsts of educa- 
tion. The Faculties have been starved, and originality of 
teaching hala been steadily discouraged. M. Bert would 
remedy these defects by the creation of four Universities, 
supported, if we undoitjtand him rightly, by giants from 
the ►State and from tho towns in whicli they are situated, 
and by the fees paid by tho aiudonts. These Universities 
wouM bo independent of tho Government and independent 
of the University of Franco, which would then become 
once more the University of Paris. Thio is not a scheme 
at all calculated to please tho Bishop of OeTiEaxs, but ho 
need not have denounced one plan for abolishing the 
monopoly now enjoyed by tho University of Franco while 
in tlie act of advocating another plan for attaining the sarno 
end. -M-. IIekt's proposal was not properly before ilio 
Assi ipbly, ami until it is ho might have been set down as 
a I'ellow-hibouror rather than as an adversary. But the 
Bislmj) of OuLEANShad heard liberty of teaohiug interjwetod 
to iTU’.'n, not liberty to any one to teach, but liberty to teach 
aiivthlng, and tho very sound of tho words was enough, 
lit; not oven control himself so far as to hold M. 

[»lar.i up to tho laughter of the Assembly, a task 
which a l(?s.s able speaker than tho Bl^kop might have 
aeliiev('(i without difhculty. M. Bert’s ideal of educational 
fre t ili 'i: li’is boon best attained, it scoiii.^', ii'. Rcrlin, wheru 1 
some Yonrs since a complcto system of doctrine was main- 
taimni by a certain Professor on one day and divspi‘* v( d 
from tho syamo chair by his assistant on another day. All 
opinions, Im.vever absurd, aro to tind a place in Af. Bru-i's 
Univc'rsilit‘jt, and he would leave it to tlio st\KlcntHio show 
by tliur abscnco from tho Professor’s Jccluiw; tiio low 
ChietDi in which they hold his views. ft was linrdly 
jitccv....iry for tho Bishop of Orleans to repudiate tins 
theory f i’ liberty, and a little more self-restraint would 
lunc saved In' in from the inconsistency of donounc- 
ing freedom of teaching as np plied to oth'U’ people, 
while el.amiiig it os applied to himself. iVor w:is 
it pri;d i.t to make a dcljatc on Univcr-sily educa- 
tion rlie c>ccasion for an attack upon the Revolution. Tie 
inig^ I have extolled the ago wlicn threc-aiid-tw^enty indo- 
pcm’aui. Universities secured freedom of education, and 
mcl the iniclleclual needs of the French people, without 
tnu log tlio o.vtihction of lottors to those principles of T789 
whii.li j.a\o liad' so many and such contradictory accusa- 
tions laid at their door. 

Any e rrors on tho part of tho Btsitop were .soon for- 
gotti'ii In ihu excitement caused by Af. CiiALLEMEL-LAeotifs 
reply. Too two deputies look at tlio (pio&Lion in the same 
light. sec in freedom to found Universities an opfior- 
tunilv of whicli tho Church is sure to avail herself. AViicn 
M. ( hiALLEMEt-^jACOuR comes to talk about the Church, he 
is fpil'o ai outspoken in his language as the Bishop of 
OiiLi:\NS is when he talks about tho Kevolution. If there 
were no (Iallios intorpoBed between them, iheso enraged 
champions would not rest nntil they had sent one ortho 
other to tho stake or the guillotine. The value of liberty, 
according to Al. CuALLEMEL-LACOun, depends entirely upon 
the U'jO that is to bo made of it ; and the use that is to be 
made of it will be determined by tho character of tho 
lersons who enjoy it. Tho only persons who will proGt by 
iberty to found new Universities will Ix) tho Catholic 
clergy. Tliey have the gi^’fe of teaching in an eminent 
degree, ami they will make excellent professors. Bat the 
lawvcrs, the doctors, the men of scienco brought up under 
their teaching will be all devoted to tho Syllabus, and 
pledged to deBtroy the whole fabric of modern sooiety 
because tho Syllabus has quraed it. A system wliich is 
attacked has a right to defend itself, and to give the clergy 
pemission to found Universities would bo to put arms into 
the enemy’s hand. 


M, Labouutb defended tho Bill on the wider ground 
that he was not prepared to refuse to others the liberty 
which he claimed for himself. If tho Bishop of Orleans 
did not shut bis eyes to the propress of events he would 
see that on this ground alone is it possible for tho Church 
to obtain that fair held which, as ho complains, is denied to 
her by the present nuiformity in the higher education. H 
the Roman Catholic olefgy had sufficient faith in their 
own principles to let them take thoir chance with others 
in the arena, they would iiud a certain number of Liberals 
who would bo willing to admit them as compotitors on 
c({ual terms. So long as they go on protesting that, though 
they claim admission to tho lists as a matter of right for 
themselves, they intend to closo thorn against all other 
combatants as soon as they got tho strength to do so, 
a Liberal need have very robust faith in his own 
principles to bo willing to pull down any barriers 
to their progress which ho may find existing. Now 
a robust faith in their own principles is a quality which 
French Tuberals rarely possess. They are more inclined to 
sup])rL‘Ss their ojipuiumts than to disregard them. Tho fre- 
quent (‘xamplcs of men brought up in tho strictest sect of 
IJitramontanism^ becoming free- th inkers even in tho Semi- 
nary itself have not shaken AL Chali.kmel-Lacoue’ s belief 
lhat tho clergy only want o])portunity to make all tlicir pupils 
think as they do. In his heart ho suspects that modem 
ideas ouly prevail over modiroval ideas beenuso they liappen 
to have force on their side, and this force can bo used to 
prevent mcdiieval ideas tkorn gaining the influence ovor 
mankind wliich they would otherwise have. Tu this 
re.^poet thoro is wonderfully little differeneo botwoon 
him and Al. Dupanloui’. Each so far follows the 
api>stulie maxim that ho eatoems the other to bo belter, in 
ilu' sense of stronger, than himself, and each is resolved 
not to be squeamish about taking unfair lulvantages. 

Looking at the (|ucstion as Euglislimeri, wc liave great 
reason to be saii.slieil that our University system, wdiatovor 
may l)o its sliorteomings in oUkt respeets, i.s neither 
goverinnonlal nor clevi(‘al. Oxford and Cambridge have 
failings of their own in abiindnriee, but there is no- 
thing in tlieir system to stereotype these failings for 
tho future. The> represent only too sensiti\ely the intcl-' 
iectfiid ])hase of the hour, but they do not protect it 
against utlaek from Avithout or rov(dt from within. Tho 
ant.agonivni wlddj, it is to b(‘ feared, will arise ];ol\vren the 
lu \v elcrical Universities, if any sneh m‘0 Ibunded in 
I’'iane(‘, andihoSlalo University, is reproduei’d among us 
by iho juitac’onism between rival schools oi‘ thought in tho 
I'niversilios themselves. But ior the unwise prolii))ition 
wdiieh jirevents Roman C’atliolios from going to Oxford or 
Caml)ndge, the representation of thi.s anlogwnism would 
have beiMi more ('i)m})lol.o than it is. The diflieulties in 
tl.e way of a thoroughly Bati.sfji(‘fcnj-y settlement of tlio 
(pK'stion of Uuivei'sity nlucatioii will not bo appreeinted 
ill i’rauec until the details of the Bill conic tu be dis- 
cn.s.sc d. 


AUIUCULTUB.AT^ BOLTTJCS. 

T ill Centml Uliambcr of Agrieulture vepreRonts, accord- 
ing to its Report-, tifty-lbur local associations, and 
bntli the ermsl ituejit liodios and tho federal Council devote 
themselves it 1 l pi edsoworthy coucentrat-ion of purposn to 
I he I'Toniotion nt the iutiiresta of tenant-farmers. A fow 
landowriorsjinclndingLord HAMPTON andSirGEnnoE .Tknkin- 
poN, serve a.s ornamental appendages to the Chamber, but 
it may be dmdjti d whether the most liberal landlord heartily 
sympathi/.es wit-li elibrts to rcarrango contxtu'ts relating to 
land fur tho exclusive benefit of tho occupiers. The spirit 
in wliieh tlio Chamber conducts its operations i.s clearly 
di.«5])layed in several passages of tho Report, as in tho ex- 
pression of regret that a larger number of tcnautdariuers 
Aviis not rebnnied to Parliament for counties at tho general 
election. Tiicro is nothing to prevent farmers from 
electing, if they think fit, representatives from among 
tli6mselvcs ; bnt in this, as in other cases, political power 
is a constant quantity, and whatever is given to onesoction 
of the coranmnity must bo taken from another, '.riio sub- 
stitution of farmers for tho landed gentry in the Houbo of 
Commons would bo almost a political and social re- 
volution ; and tho change would not be regarded with 
Batisfaction by those who aro anxious to preserve as 
long as possible what remains of the aristocfratio 
eleinent in tho English Constitution. 1 ’be local self«govem- 
ment of which Englishmen boast, and which foreigners 
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admire, has from the eai'lieet times been in rural districts 
administered bj the landed gentry. Biwpt in matters 
affecting their own pockets the formers would bo at least as 
Oonservative as the landowners, and they would offer a 
more resolute opposition than the present county members 
to the further duutiou of the snffin^ ; but the influence of 
rank and property forms the main, distinction between the 
English Constitution and the numerous Continental expo- 
riments in representative government. As a sagaoiouB 
liberal of the last generation who lived much in J?'ranco 
often said, “ How is a department to bo independent of the 
** Prefect when there is not a single resident to whom any- 
“ body else will touch his hat ? ** Tho Ballot will enable the 
farmers at their pleasure to displace the landlords who have 
hitherto been their Parliamentary represontati /oa and 
political leaders. It would scorn from the Report of the 
Council of the Chamber of Agriculture that the more active 
members of tho association consider the innovai ion desir- 
able. As the Council and the Chamber confine their at- 
tention exclusively to agricultural interests, they have 
perhaps not considered the importance of the political 
results which would follow from tho selection of county 
members from a new class. 

The Council in their Report disclaim tho dcrnarul which 
had ' been preferred by some of their members for the 
creation of a sepai^ato department with a Minister for 
Agriculture at its head. There is no objection to the 
moderate proposal that the distribution of legislative and 
administrative business I'clating to agriculture should, if 
necessary, be rearranged. Tho whole amount is insigni- 
ficant, for measures affecting tho relations befAvccii landlord 
and tenant would require tho intervention of some prin- 
cipal Minister, and would be discussed in Parliument as im- 
portant political questions. Tho application of the Acts 
for j)rcvonting tho spread of contagious diseases of animals 
might possibly bo more con veui cully managed by ilie 
Boaid of Trade than by tho Privy Council. The Chamber 
naturally looks at tho subject from i-ho point of view of 
owners and breeders of fetock, who are iutorested in the 
niainicnancG of suflicient securities against infection. 
Maiiy favTuors and graziers suffered almoiit ruinous losses 
from the cattle plague seven or eight years ago, and since 
that time the foot and mouth disease has occasion- 
ally done great injury in almost all paiis of the country. 
It is perfectly proper that the farmers should insist on 
adenjuato jnccautions ; but it is necessary to guard against 
the operation of motives of which jarhaps they are not 
distinctly conscious. Every restriction on the importation 
of foreign catl.le incidentally protects native produce. 
English farmers have a perfect right to protest against tho 
introduction of disease among their own herds; but tho 
consumer Las a strong interest in securing the modest com- 
petition of foreign cattle with tho natural monopoly of tho 
home brooder and feeder. A strong feeling seems to bo 
entertained against tho veterinary advisers of tho Privy 
Council, who may perhaps have inclined to a lax judgment 
on measures of prohibition. The proper authorities will 
pay duo attention to the representatives of the agricultural 
interest, but it may be Loped that they will not yield to 
any one-sided or unfounded clamour. If any change or 
consolidation, ia oflbeted iu official arrangements, it will 
probably bo found that tho Doai’d of Trade, oven if it is 
callod tl\o Board of Ti'ado and Agriculture, will adopt tho 

S raotico of tho Privy Council. Sir G. Jbnkinson, who 
oabted the expediency of tho proposed alteration, a^ssomed 
that the' chief of the now Department would be selected 
from the ranks of the professed formers' friends. It 
would be highly undesirable to entrust any branch of 
public business to a representative of tho special interests 
which it may be his duty to control as well as to protect. 

The harmony of the meeting in disoussiug the question 
of local taseation was only disturbed the scepticism of 
Mr. CORKANOS, who quek>toned the exeellenco ^of the last 
Budget. Two millions were, as ho truly said, thrown away 
by the reduction of a penny in the* percentage of Income- 
tax ; and Mr. Corrasfqk feared that contribution from the 
Imperial revenue in aid of the rates would interfere with 
efficient local administration. AlBioragh it may be doubted 
whether the pledgee which were partially redeemed by 
Sir S. Kobthcotr's donation were consistent with sound 
policy, the mode in whidh he offered rehef to ratepayers 
was highly jtidirioas. The payment of a part of the cost 
of pauper hmatios/vpill not tend to promote insanity; 
ana nndertddng an additional share of the burden of 
the polie^ the Oovernment^inteotfe or otfaerwish, pre- 


pares the way for a central adminiskatioii of the force, 
which would produce great public advantage. The whole 
polioa of the kingdom aught to be subject to the aamo 
superior control, and its functions ought not to be limited 
by the bonndai’ies of counties and boroughs. XT at any 
future time the whole cost of th<i poHoe is imposed on the 
taxpayer, the Government will certainly denubnd exclusive 
power corresponding to the national Jiability. ^Tbe expres- 
sions of gratitude to the present Govenunent for its con- 
cessions wore prudently moderate and judiciously prospec- 
tive. As one of tho speakers remark^, tho Government 
had done all that it could ; and perhaps hereafter, when a 
new surplus accrues, tho land may get an additional lionus. 
Eor the same leason the Chamber expressed conventional 
regret that no attempt hod been msde to deal with the 
Mali- tax. It is well understood that no Chaucollor of the 
I Excliequcr is likely to sacrifice a revenue of six millions 
from a tax of whicli the consumers who pay it »cai'tx‘ly com- 
plain. The Mouse of Commons lias no compassion for 
browors, and it probably thinks that enough has for tho 
proacut been done for sellers and buyers of beer. The 
malt-growcrs ara themselves only a minority among 
the farmers, and fiscal legislation has of late year.s been 
seldom altered for tlio benefit of producers. On the whole, 
Mr. Disea BL i and his colleagues may probably rely on the 
good will, if nob on the active support, of the Chamber of 
Agriculture. If they neglect the duty of repealing tho 
Malt-tax, there is uo reason to suppose that any probable 
successors would be more compliant. 

The question of tho claims of tenants on landlords ex- 
cited more interest than tho discussion of rates or of Malt- 
lax. Tho' plausible demand of compensation for unex- 
hausted im[»rovement8 is gradually giving way to the 
ominous phrase of tenant-right. Thcare is no dispute as to 
tho justice of allowing to an outgoing iesriant the value of 
crops, of unexhausboti maniire^s, or of other additions to the 
fertility'' and value of tho land. In draining and other 
permanent improvements the owner ought to have a voice ; 
and in many pai'ts of the country no expenditure of the 
kind is ever incurred by the tenant. Mr. Howard ami other 
advocate's of the iiitcixists of to uaiit- farmers greatly exagge- 
rate the elibct which legislation might have in attracting 
capital to tho laud. There are large parts of 
coaniry in which tenants never think of making 
improvomonts ; and yet under a general law tliey would ou 
I leaving their farms invariably claim compensation, and 
j support their demand by the evidenoo of synjiwthetic 
I neighbours. In more advanced disfcriofo tho LincolBshiro 
custom, or some similar rule of compensation, might be 
' advantageously introduced ; but the demand for tenant- 
right points to tho precedent of the Iri,sh Act and to com- 
pensation for clisturl^nco. It is cum mouly asserted that Mr. 

; Gj.ads'ionk’s measure transferred seventy millions sterling 
from tho landlord to tho tenant ; and it is not worUi while 
to inquire whether the interference with property was justi- 
fied by preponderating, considerations of public good. 
English tenants have no moral or equitable claim to a 
share in the ownership of the land, nor is it desirable that 
incoming tenants should be habitually required to purchase, 
according to the Ulster custom, another property besides 
that which they take from the owner. A writer on the 
subject lately proposed that farms should bo valued on 
entering and ou quitting, and that any excess or deficiency 
should be respectively paid for by the landlord or by the 
tenant. It is intolerable that property should depend on 
incessant and compulsory valuations; and the landlord 
would often have to deal with an insolvent tenant. A 
stronger objection to the schemo is that it would transfer 
Mr. Mill's unearned increment, not to the State, but to 
.the tenant, lb is natural that a majority of ienanUfumers 
in the Chambers of Agricalture should docido every 
theoretical question against tho landowner. 


PARTIES IN FRANCE. 

T he expectation that tho meetiBg of the Ercuich 
Assembly would be the signal for another, if an iu- 
decisiye^ conflict of parties haa not been folfilled. The 
deputies have come back from viriting their constituents, 
and are to ail appearaxice as mndik in tho dark about their 
wishes end the best means of giving efihot to them as at 
tbe begiimmg of tibe recess* Mmhal MacMahon has 
s^ken ont pfoinly, but the worid has got accustomed by 
t£ds time to see nothing come of his plain speaking. He 
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has aslced onco more for constitutional laws, and described 
the unhappy state of a Government which cannot find a 
contractx)r to provide it with the powei*s necessary to its 
existcij^o. In the meantime, however, the Government 
lives and moves and does pretty much what it likes^ 
so that there is some excuse for the nefrlcct with which 
its lanionhitions havo been tri;atcd. Oiio little opera- 
tion tl'c Assembly has clfccted; and in a country which 
bas l.itoly suRtained such tremendous material losses, 
perhaps this Ls as jofreat a service as a Legislature can bo 
expect (‘(1 to do. It has sent up the Funds. But the means 
by which this success has been won aro hardly coin]>li- 
mentarv to its authors. There is grcaiev confiLh'iuu* in the 
money market because the Assembly is going to adjourn for 
three wcek.s. The best wislios that a conslituiional patriot 
can frame for the represontatives of the people is that they 
should take a holiday nineteen days after they havo l«‘gun 
work for tho year. This i.s not only a true description ot 
what tho Fiate of atfuir.s is now ; it is aNo, fur .-mytliing Unit 
can hr* foreseen to tlie contr.iry, a true description ot wlnit 
the .stale of atfairs is likely to^'csnain. Tlu'y can only he 
icgiillr .iltiuT'd in one nf two ways. Litln-r tlu* Assembly 

nuistVramc a (Constitution of Rome hind, oi' it must consent ... ‘ * i 

to di.ssplvo itself. Tim ditlieultics in tho way of llic iirsi j months ago this belief .soemod to have some solid tonnua- 
fiolution become groat<T lustc'ad (d lt*ss. The organization j tioiij but tlic Licft-C'cntro lorgot that cvcni a depicssed Radical 
of tlie St'jtteunuto, in a provisional .souse, has bei u rendered 
irapu.sslble by the dofectiou ot the Extreme lUgnt. Pro- 
visional Goveniments can only be organized wlien a 
majority of all parties wish to postpone the organization of 
{inythlng derniitivc. Bui this is not. tin* ease in Ino hreneh 
ABseiubly. There is a f»arly which wishes to liave the ^ 

Republic proclaimed at once, and a parly which wishes to j powers. ^ 1 ’lu‘y had jiromised more than they could perform, 
havo the (Jount of Cham I'.OUD restored at once, and these I and the vceont municipal eloetioTis exjiressed the discontent 


government too much of a luxury to give it the machinerj; 
of constitutional government in addition to its own. 

If tlic Maksiul is not likely to suggest a dissolution to the 
Assembly, is the Assembly likely to suggest a dissolution 
to itself f So far as can be calculated from the known or 
suspected wislios of the various parties in the Chamber, it 
seems safe to say that a majority in favour ol snob a plan is 
most unlikely to bo got together. It is true that during tho 
last Session tho Left Centre seemed to have brought thorn, 
selves to the point of facing their constituents; but at that 
time they had not boon disabused ot the notion that franco is 
Left Centre. They thought that a gcriuiue election woidd 
roHult in the return of a majority of modei'ale liepublioaus, 
:ind tiny hud consequently no dislike to a dissolution 
except, such ns might ho suggested to individual deputies 
by a four for their own seats. Many of tl\eiu might doubt 
wliether they themselves would be returned again ; but 
they had no reason to doubt that tlio deputicn actually 
retnrncil would be men of like passions with themselves. 
They tMii hordly retain this confideaco now. It vested on 
the belief that ilui Radicals had learned wisdom by ad- 
V(‘rsil.y, and had consented to suppress their own claims 
ill (iivoLir of tho (dalnis of moderate Republicans. Six 


requires some consideration money Ix'fore he will consent to 
olfaee liimself sinr, (/<’«. Jn this carse the consideration money 
was the iiuniediate catablislimcnt of tho Republic, and 
if the hcR (_k'ntro had been able to ac;cc>m])lish this, 
it is probable tluit the Radicals would have held to ihidr 
baru'ain. Ihit tlie Left Centro had over-rated t.hoir own 


of the Radicals at discovering tlii.s. Tdicy had allowed the 
Left Geiilre to act as though there 'were no otlicr Repnb- 
licaiii.sm l>ui Conservative Republicanism because they 
tliought that eseii Conservative Uepublieamsm was better 
than imiio at all. lS\»w it tnrns out that Conservative 
Republicanism is the same thing as none at all, and 
they not very unnaturally feci that they have given their 
submis.sion fur nothing. But it is not given past recall. 
The Radicals have nothing to do but to sejiarate tluMii- 
Kclves from the Moderates, and they can secure the 
return of their own candidate in every Republican con- 


two together aro more than strong enough to defeat the 
party which wishes to have nothing llnal done at once. 

Tho pavlial clectiona’ held dining the recess have appa- 
I'eiitly not slrougthenod the Rtqmblican party as much as 
they wero expected to do. Nearly uil tho mouilieT-s 
rctiinu’d were Republicans, but this reinforcement 
has ])j’obably gone to balance secret <lefoctions I'alhi.r 
than to raise the aggregate vote to a higher total. 

Tho willingness of the Extreme Loft to see the Republic 
organized by the ])resont Chamber is likely to decrease as 

tho CoiLservativc tendencies of those who warn Id have to r p /i 

organize it }.)ecom0 more pronounced ; so tliat, even if the | stituericy, and the defeat of the Lelt Ocnire candidal e m 
long talked of eonjunction of tho Centres wero to becomo a ' every Conservalivo constituency. The Jjeffc Centro know 
I'cality, it is donbtful whether tho Left Centro wonld not | tliis quite as well as (ho Radicals, and under those cirenm- 
loso a.s many votes in one direction as tliey would gain in , stances tliey can have nothing to Lopo from a dissolution, 
another. Vjnles.s, therefore, Marshal M.\r Mahon should ! Yet they aro the only party w hid i can make a dissolution 
prove to havo an amount of influeneo over the Assembly i possilile, since the Right know that no Assembly will do 
of which there is no present evidence, tho Constitutional inoro for them than the prc.sent, while the Loft, who would 
Laws arc likely either to remain in the limbo of tho Com- like to go to the country, are powerless to get there without 
mitiec of Thirty or to be brought thouce only to be anni- the help of the Lett Centre. There is a possibility that tho 
hilatnd. It is to the Marshal’s cvedit that the deputies eonsciousncHS of tlicir weakness in this re.spect may induce 
should place so much trust in his indestructible reverence them to make fresh overtures to the (lonsoryative Repuh- 


for Parliamentary incompetence. But at ttmes it is diffi- 
cult not to wish that they were in the hanrl.q of a ruler who 
would insist on their knowing their own minds. 

Tho second alternative is no more likely to be adopted 
than tlio first. If the Government were to throw its 
weight on the side of dissolution, it is possible that it 
might secure a majority. But tho Government has no 
higher ambition than to organize tho Septennato, and 
it is clear that this is tho thing of all others 
which a new Assembly would not do. If Marshal ^Iac- 
Mahon wishes to retain power till 1880, whether the Legis- 
lature wishes it or not, he had obviously better keep the 
Assembly be has, rather than change it for one of which 
he knows nothing. The existing Chamber is at all events 
inactive, and, as tho relations between it and the consti- 
tuencies aro purely accidental, there is no fear of it.s l)eing 
urged from without to do something which tho Marshal 
would rather it left undone. A new Assoifibly would feel 
bound to <lo Bomothing, if only out of respect for tho 
electors vvlio had scut it to VLTsailles for that very 
purpos.\ If tho powers about which tho ^^lAKSifAL talks in 
his Messages were really essential to his happiness, ho 
might be inclined to run any risks rathci’ than forego them. 
But they are nothing of tho kind. The Guvemment, like 
all Frimch Govi rnments while they last, is absolute, and 
what can iiny Government wish more ? Apparently Mar- 
shal MacMahon is nice in bis absolutism, and would like to 
supprc'ss newspapers by a regular Press law rather than 
by virtue of the state of But the newspapers get 

suppressed either way ; and it might bo making personal 


licaiis, but except by this moans tho life of tho Assembly 
sccuiK to run no immediate risk of being cut short. 


THE NAVY. 

T he speech of Mr. E. J. Reed at Pembroke Dock on tho 
Navy deserves atteution. Ho complains forcibly that, 
ill comparison with the wealth of this country and tho 
necessities of its condition, only a small sum is to be spent 
upon new ironclads during tho current year. He views 
the proposal to spend only 66o,oooZ. as a practical aban- 
donment of the position of this country in Europe. He 
quot-ed with approval a recent sptioch of Lord Henry 
Lennox, who declared that the time had arrived when the 
Government should regulate the expenditure of the nation 
by its requirements and necessities, and by no other prin- 
ciple. Hitherto, said Mr. Reed, an opposite principle bad 
prevailed, and tho requirements of tho service had to yield 
to political exigency. He thinks that the policy which he 
advocates, by giving permanenco to our proceedings, 
and by providing for a steady addition to our 
naval forces, would practically tend in the long run 
to diminish expenditure. Ho did not loriour with 
those members of bis own party who objected to 
Mr. Ward Hunt’s speech on the Navy Estimates. 
Ho accepts that speech as a pledge to do that which 
the speaker admitted to be necessary. The Minister 
described tho fleet of this country as comprising only 41 
sea-going ironclads, of which 5 were building, 9 were either 
obsolete or not worth repairing, 9 were not oondemned. but 
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could not be considered eftbctivo for the servico of the year, 

4 wore under repair, and only 14 of the whole 41 wore 
then serviceable and effective. Here, says Mr. Rbed, is a 
pledge on the part of the First Lobu to bring no fewer 
than 27 ironclads promptly into the condition of real and 
effective ships, and great would be the advnntajm to tho 
country if this proniiso were to bo promptly fulfil led. Ho 
complains strongly of tho Admii-alty for withdrawing from 
its purpose of sending tho Devastatimi at onco to Gibraltar. 

“ But unfortunately, just as unreasonable con6<loriro 
“ prevailed. when the Capfaln was sent to sea, unreason- 
“ able distrust has prevailed now, and tho country and 
“ the naval service must suffer in consequence.” 
At tho same time !Mr. Reed does not advocate tho con- 
tinually sending to sea of exceptional vessels which were, 
in point of fact, built only foi'‘ occasional voyages. But he 
thinks it iucnxnbont 011 the Adininistmtion to dotennine all 
those questions which the trial of tho iMvadatiim on a 
voyage to Gibraltar would probably settle, and settle wdth- 
out danger. The voyage of the Devastatum has how'cver 
been postponed ; but if tho delay of her trial is made a pre- 
text for suspending the construction of similar ships, we 
think that the country will have reason to complain. T'hero 
can, at any rate, be no doubt that such ships are excellently 
adapted for coast defence. Wo must provide, even if need 
be at heavy cost, for the present, and we cannot venture to 
put off shipbuilding until that indefinite future which sliall 
produce a design for a man-of-war which all critics will con- 
fess to be porfeut. We can only do tho best that is possible 
under the circumstance.s, and it cannot In? doubhal that half a 
dozen ships like tho Dooaataflon would be a groat security 
against invasion. 

When complaint is made of the insufficiency of .the 
army, the usual answer is that we must depend upon 
the navy; but, unless Mr. Hekd is entirely mistaken, 
the navy is not* prepared to supplement tho short- 
comings of the sister scrvico in case of sudden war. Even 
if wo had spent much more money on shipbuilding than 
we have spent, we should not have attained anything like 
tho security which we formerly enjoyed, hocuuse we should 
not have anything like the rcseiwe of ships which we used 
to keep. It is considerably under twenty years since the 
first of our ironclads was constructed, and already wo are 
told that nino of them are obsolete or not worth r(*pairing. 
It may be admitted that other naval Powera arc short of 
reserves from the same cau.se ; but no other Power 
depends us wo do for safety on its fleet. Wo are not 
only liable, more or less, to invasion, but wo draw 
our food supplies largely from abroad, and any serious inter- 
ruption of our foreign trade would bo starvation. We u.sod to 
bo prepared to fight anybody anywhere at sea. Wo were 
often hardly pressed for seamen, but ships wore never 
wanting, because we had accumulated in course of years a 
stock, of which the whole was serviceable, although the 
older ships had been improved upon, and usually by the 
study of models taken from our enemies. In the year 
1805 tho country j>ut forth to the utmost its re.sources to 
resist the threatened invasion of Napoleon, and we find 
that 2t line-of-battlo ships were commissioned during that 
ear, so that tho total of such ships in commission amounted 
y the end of tho year to 104. The magnitude of this 
armament may be estimated by observing that Nelson 
fought the battle of Trafalgar with 27 ship.s, which formed 
a fleet more than equal, as the event proved, to the largest 
fleet which Napoleon was able to collect under one command 
against it. After putting in commission 104 ships, there 
wero*still 16 ships in ordinary for sea service, and there 
were 26 ships building. It must bo allowed that a 
year before, when there were 33 ships in ordinary, as 
many as 22 were reported to Vie in want of thorough 
^repair, and it was only by adopting a now systc'm of 
“ doubling and bracing ” that these ships were made fit 
for sea. But still they went to sea and fought battles, 
and several of them remained at sea for six or seven years, 
ft We are told that tho efforts made in 1805 gigantic ; 
but if we were in similar peril now, our efforts to meet 
it would need to ho superhuman. It may almost be said 
that the whole of our fleet which existed twenty years ago 
has boon wiped out, and we have failed to create a new 
fleet, either because we really were in doubt what kind of 
ships to build, or because it was convenient to Ministers 
to ^tend to be in doubt in order to escape financial 
trouble. It is even more difficult to extemporize a fleet 
an army. We may perhaps persuade ourselves, in 
Bpito of warnings to the contrary, that raw levies would 


fight well on their own soil ; but iho wildest imagina- 
tion could nob conceive that sailors can ho usoi’ji with- 
out ships. Even in 1805 it wrts uudorstood to be hojK- 
Icsa tx) hurry shipbuilders, and it has become utterly 
impossible now that a ship of war is a much more elaborate 
and artificial sinictuTe. Even if we suppose that 1 here is 
a tendency to rely rather oil guns than armour in the 
future, we have to provide for Uio proBcnt, in which iirmonr 
is for liiie-of-huttlo ships confessedly necessary. A useful 
discussion lia.s lately been raised by Mr. Reed as to tho 
armament of uuurmoiirod ships. He insists that some of 
these ships ought to carry armour-pie rcitig guii.s, and ho 
seems to contemplate the possibility of such ships success- 
fully engaging ironclads. But this is mere supposition, 
and even if it were well founded, the difficuliy would only 
bo shifted, os it is not probable that we have enough 
armour-piercing gnus to equip all the unnrmourcd ships 
wo could 8(md to sea. In fact, guns as well as ships have 
become obsolete, wliercas formerly our serviceahio block of 
both had accumulated during many years. 

One feature of our present prospect is not wholly unsa- 
tisfdcfcory. Mr. Reed rather oddly states, as the result of 
his calculations, tliat where formerly wo had to invest looZ. 
we must now invest 170Z., in order to carry tho same 
nninbor of men to sea. He seems to suppose him self to bo 
contending against somebody who insists that iho safety of 
tho country requires that a fixed number of seamen should 
bo maintained without reference to tho number and size of 
the ships compo.sing our fleet. But it would probably be 
admitted by all rational dispu,tant8 that tho tendency of 
modern impnivemonts is to increase tho fighting power of 
ships without imposing a noee&siiy to increase the numbers 
of their crows, but rather the other way. It was always 
held in tho British navy that discipline was more valuablo 
than numbers, and in all the victories of Nelson and his 
contemporaries our ships carried fewer men than were 
opposf'd to them. Still it must bo remembered that all 
recent improvements in ships and guns require increased 
skill in those who are to use them, and wo cannot, as wo 
used to do, take sailors out of a merchantman and expoob 
them to do the work of a man-of-war. It would seem, 
therefore, that Mr. Reed ought to demand more ships and 
not fewer seamen. Whether it costs 100/. or 170/. to keep 
a given number of men afloat is immaterial. Tho practical 
question is, WJiat number of men is required afloat for the 
bafety and honour of the country ? and this can only bo 
answered by detormiuing to maintain some proportion lio- 
twec'ii our own force and tho forces which may possibly bo 
combined against u.s. If Mr. Reed, however, should propose 
in Parliament to reduce the number of seamen for next 
year in order to apply the money thus saved to building 
ships, ho may perhaps provoke the remark that there is 
nothing like leather in tho opinion of those who deal in it. 
It will bo difficult to persuade tho public that wo have too 
many sailors, espcinally when it is confessed that wo have 
sjvdly too few soldiers. In tho present alarming dearth of 
fighting men, it would be tho height of folly ti) part 
with any that we have got, particularly as it has been seen 
in the Asimntce campaign that our sailors are fully ciqmble 
of marching and fighting upon land. 

Hearty sympathy will lie felt with Mr. Reed’s desire to 
bring about a better rolaiionship and closer identity be- 
tween the Mcrcantilo Marine and tho Royal Navy, and if 
the .services of soainon generally can bo made available in 
time of w’ar, it will become necessary to provide a suffi- 
ciuncy of cruising and fighting ships in which they 
may be employcei. The recent awful ]oHse.s of ships 
through structural weakness, to which Mr. Reed referred, 
are at least useful in showing that tho ancient spirit 
of our navy is not extinct. The conduct of the Captain 
of La riaUt was worthy of its most glorious days, and 
it is some consolation under recent disasters to 
remember that a soutb-woet gale has boon often a 
potent ally of England. Tho best seamon have least 
to fear from storms, and it avails not to build ironclad 
shi])s and arm them with heavy guns nnless there be also 
skill to manage them. As long as our sailors havo this 
skill, we possess a reserve independent of parsimonious 
administrators. But, looking to tho accumulation of our 
wealth and the development of our trade, we sliould bo 
mad to tieglect any measure which exjjerience suggests for 
their security. If Mr. Ward Hunt will pei*fbrm his duty 
in the spirit in which he entered on it, he will not want 
support* But it will bo vUe for any Minister to pretend 
that the oondition of tho zuwy is satikactory* The figorei 
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which Mr, Hbkd <[iiotcs aro so simple that the conclusion 
from Ihum is inevitable. Without determining how sirotig 
our ironclad fleet ought to be, we may act on the assump- 
tion that it is now dangerously weak. 


THE DRAMATIC OENSORSHir. 

T he action for libel against Vcinify Fair supplies an 
appropriate and instructive commentary on the ro- 
mark.s which we had last week to make on the impropriety 
of the p^irformancos at certain theatres. There can be no 
doubt that the dance which was impugned was indecent, 
and even grossly indecent, but the plaintiiT had nodillieuUy 
in finding persons who were willing to te.stify that they }ia<l 
seen it, enjoyed it, and had not been in the least, shocked 
by it. Indeed some of them ha<i oven taken their wives. 
One witness said ho took his wife, and she saw no harm in 
the dance. Another said hia wife liked it so much that 
she went to see it a second time. A third said ho liad 
gone to the theatre with what he called “ ladies,’* and th(‘y 
were not at all put out by anything they saw. There is no 
reason io doubt tJio honesty of this evidoneo, but it seems 
to us to point to a different conclusion from that for which 
it was adduced. We will say nothing about the men, but 
that any woman with the faintest sense of the most clomcn- 
tary de cency conld possibly sit out publicly, and moro than 
once, such a spectacle of the degradation of lier sex, is surely 
a melancholy proof of iho debasing influence of siicli ex- 
hibitions. It is obvious indeed that, if this sort of thing 
is permitted at all, it must inevitably tend so to vitiate and 
deprave the public taste that by and by, by mere force 
of habit and familiarity, people will cease to bo shocked at 
anything. It cannot be denied that popular notions of 
modesty are of a somewhat conventional character, and v.ary 
greatly in diflorent parts of the world. I’hero is, howeve r, 

• a tolerably settled and distinct conviction in this eouniry 
as to the extent to which self-cxposiuv in jiublic should 
bo toh^rated ; and though there might bo a difficulty in 
laying down veiy precise rules as to the manner in which 
the subject should be regulated, there can be no ditlioulty 
whatever in enforcing such a general standard of tlcccney 
on the stage as shall prevent a recLUTciicc of the scan- 
dals of which complaint has justly boon made. Wo re- 
collect Heading in an old book of etiquetto that, if a lady 
was in doubt as to whether a ribbon was dirty, .she might 
be sure from tlie mere fact of the doubt that she ought not 
to wear it. *J’hi.s, it seems to us, should bo the mle of the 
stage. There should bo no room fur doubt as to whether 
a play is or is not docent. If there is really a doubt, the 
piece .‘should be suppressed. In saying this, w(5 are re- 
fern iig of course, not to subfie question.s of what may be 
called iubdlcctual morality, but to gross and open physical 
all u re? fj outs. 

Tlu' l.(*KD CiTAMUKiii.ArN miiy perhaps linvo been mis- 
reported, but he seems to have said that ho saw the ilanre 
at the th(3atro in t|U(!stion, that lie tliougiit it purposely 
and nlfcns*iv'ely indecent, and that his own opinion was that 
the theatre should have been at once depriv(*d of its lieenee; 
but that, yielding to advice, ho did not carry out this in- 
tention. Wo do not of course know the grounds of tl.is 
advice, or from whom it came. But it seems to u.s veiy bad 
advice. This was a very disgraceful case of the .sort of mis- 
conduct which it is the Jioio) Ciia^iiu kj.aix’s busines.sto put 
down, and it is greatly to ho regretted that lie iieglocfcod to 
take <he opportunity of making an examjdo which woiiM 
have had an extremely salutary efiuet. Ho ouglit instantly 
to have cancelled the lieenee, and there can bo no doubt 
that, If he had done so, he would have been warmly and 
gratefully supported by public opinion. It is to be hoped 
that this prompt and peremptory course will be followed 
on the occasion ot the next ofli nco of a similar kind. It is 
nece^fsary to remember the peculiar position which then ires 
occupy. The right to open a theatre is not the common right 
of everybody. It is a special privilege and monopoly, which 
is gruiilt^^l only on certain conditions, and one of these con- 
ditions — at Iwist in London — is that the pieces produced 
shall bo subject io the supervision and authority of the Ix>rd 
Chamberlain. Nobody nco«l keep a theatre unles.s he likes, 
but, if ho does, be must submit to those conditions ; and the 
abuses which have crept in would not have reached such 
ft climax of ofli'ontcry it the Lord Chiimberiaiu — wo aro 
speaking of course of successive oecupants of the ottice— 
had more uniformly firm and stringent. There are 
guly a comparatively small number of iwrsons who enjoy 


or covet the right to open a theatre in London, and ^ero 
can be no diflicxilty in ascertaining all about tbeir private 
characters ami anleoodonts ; and no licence should bo 
granted except to a person of unq^uostionable respoota- 
bi.ity. If I he theatre is sub-lot in . any way, of course the 
licoilseo will be personally responsible for the behaviour 
of his (bputy. The Lord Chamberlain has thus in 
hj.s liaiids ail irresistible authority, and it is much to 
b (3 wished that he would exercise it. It is mon- 
strous that any jici’son should bo allowed to u.so ft 
special privilege, which is supposed to bo for the public 
benelil, in order to do the public liarm. On a first offenco 
a warning might be given ; but defiance should bo promptly 
punished by a withdrawal of the licence. If one or two 
liouse.s were shut up in this way, it would bring managers 
li) their sou.sos. There is, we aro aware, a difficulty about 
theatres whieli are beyond the Lord Chamberlain’s limited 
jurisdiction, and this is a question which deserves serious 
euiisideratiun. In any case, however, it is necessary that 
Kiieh powers of regulation as exist should be viguroiisly 
employed. 

It may ]>orhaps bo said that theatres which indulge in 
immodest freaks must soon acquire a reputation which 
will be a waiming to decent people to keep away from 
them. But this is a plea which cannot for a moment bo 
allowed. The publics has a right to the theatres, and to all 
the Iheatre.?, and they ought to bo conducted in such 
a \vay that respoctahlo persons should not bo afraid 
to go to tliem, or to take their wives and children. 
In such a ease there is a common standard of de- 
corum whieli everybody under.standH. We have ali’eady 
remarked on the inlluenco which the theatre excrclsoB, not 
merely uii those who frequent il., but on society at large. It 
Ls impossible that any roscrvoir.s of pollution can be allowed 
tv) bi5 set apart Tor the special service of the depraved, volup- 
tuaries or silly lads who may eliooso to go to them. It is 
necessary to take into account the interest of tlio stage 
itself, as an honourable and useful profession. Wo observe 
that olio of tlio theatres lias put forth a special appeal to 
the gcutleincij from the country who eoine up for tbo 
Cattle Sliow. They arc invited to ri'galc themselves in the 
evening w'itli an exhibition very similar in cliai’arter to that 
which Jias engnged tlieir atlenliori during the day. 
“ Vrni'S, the gi ddess of material lovo,” is oil e red for in- 
s]>ecliun, and our ctiuntry friends will have an opportunity 
of enjoying the unreserved exposure of her “ points” and 
tJiosc of licr cumjianions. It is obvious that, if tliis sort of 
show is to liccoiTic common, tlie eloquent and j)ictiin.*S(iue 
writer wdio does the SinithlieJd Show for the Tivn^s^ and 
who describes so grajihieully ti:o “ beast of ample size, level 

form, but somewhat weak in rib and rump,” and “ the 
“ ])c*ifeet beauty, with superb bosom, neck, shoulders, and 
“ llank,” may bo expected to turn his attention to 
dramatic criticism. It is sometimes remarked at Isling- 
ton that an animal “ reveals to the band a want of 
“solidity not at once discerned by the cyo”; but it is 
to bo hoped that country visitors will bo made to under- 
.staud that at the theatre- — as yet — their ciu'iusity cannot 
bo indulged to ijuite the same extent. It is evident that 
perforrnances of this kind must necessarily degitido tho 
stage and tend to keep away from it those who might do 
much for its elevation, and for tho higher culture jis well 
as amusement of the people. To-day Miss Helen Faucit 
reappears foi* a special occasion ; but where aro her 
successoi s ? The most conspicuous and deplorable weak- 
ness of the theatres at the present day is the want of 
actresses capable of portraying a high di^s of characters. 
There aro happily still one or two left, but tho supply is 
obviou.sly failing, and it is impossible to wonder tha\; it 
should fail when wo see the sort of professional companion- 
ship to which women who embrace the profession are 
I expc>!3cd. The essentiak^ condition of a pure, lofty, and 
wholosomo drama is that the stage should bo cleared of its 
“ material goddesses.” 


THE TRANSIT OE YENUS. 

T he grout ei’ont which has hcon the one subject of conversatkaa 
in astronomical circles for the last two yean is at last over, 
and wu are daily receiving fresh uews of the euccess with wli^h 
the practised observers who, in stations dotted here and thei« ov^r 
mure than half tho surface of the globe, watched the trenolt 
of Vemj.s, have utilized tho precious minutee that were allowed 
them. The interest felt in the event has been universal. The 
desire to know the scale on which the universe iii boilt will hardly 
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aeem a culpable or idle curiosity even ia the eyes of the most 
cynical of practical men, aud nothlnf? loss than the dlwiovery of 
tnie ia the expected result and tbaadmowledged aim of ostronomora 
in this case. No doubt the world of the dinuer-tablo, which hnda 
itself bored with having to talk about the rival merits of the llal- 
leyan andDelislean methods, wiU be relieved when Iho inlea^st intho 
matter is removed by the final sottlomout of the (luesiion, and when it 
iaaUowedto betake itself again to some more congouijd topic Lhmi one 
which requires at least a knowledge ol* astronomical terms j nor will it 
derive any porinaneut satisfaction from the coiisciotisncha that wo 
have shaken ourselves finally free from an error which ina^nuliod 
the linear dimensions of the uaivGi*Ho by onc-lhiriieth. liut it will 
be long before thoughtful men forget an event which at once 
illustrates how vast arc the dimensions of the ftolar s} *tcui aud 
other celestial distances compared with any ton*i'. 4 rial magnitudes, 
and in so doing gives a striking instance of the complete victory 
of human intelligence over the difilcuitios thus thrown in the way 
of its pursuit of knowledge, 

The acknowledged object of the observations of the transit 
of Venus is to enable us to calculate the distance of 
the sun from the earth. Were the earth so email that it might 
be regai'ded as a uierc point in comparison with colcdtial 
spaces, it is etisy to see that no observation of a heavenly 
body could tell us more than its direction and angular 
magnitude when viewed from the earth ; of its distance .and 
actual magnitude we should alike be h^tally ignorant. If, on 
the contrary, the earth were so vast and the distaneos ofhcaxtaily 
bodies fix)m it so small that, when viewed from diflereut parts, 
they appeared in very dillerent parts of the beavtms (i.e. in very 
difiereut positions relative to the fixed stars), it is <'(|ually clear tliat 
two observations of tlio position of the same cclcaial body made 
at the same moment from two diflerent parts of the earth at a 
Icnown distance from one another, would give us its actual dis- 
tance from each ; for it would bo an instance of the well-known 
surveyor’s method of determining the distance of an iniiccopsiblo 
object by measuring a base lino, and observing the position of the 
object from each end of the line. The actual case of the oartli ia 
intornicdiatc between these two cases. With a body so mniij to 
us as the moon, a ilillerence iu position in th(^ oLsin vers upon the 
earth produces a distinct dilfeivnce in nooition of the moon, as is 
shown by the well-laiown fact that in a solar eclipso the moon 
may appear to cover the sun from one htation, while it covers only 
a small portion of it vvlwn viewed from uiiuthor. Jhit If 
the ouii could at one and the same moment ho viewed 
from two diametrically opposite points on the eavlh’s purfuce, it 
would scarcely ae^ftu to be displaced among the stars tlirough a dis- 
tance equal U) one-himdredth part of the breadth of its own d'^c. 
Now, admirahlo as our astronomical instrurmaits arc, this in itscif 
is but (1 small quantity to observe, and to obkiin it coiTocHy to 
about ono-thirtioth of itself would bailie utterly the most rolinud 
observations •, greater errors than thcsM3 must (H)n Uiiiially he i>roiient iu 
our be^t observations, from defotds anvl cbarigtis in the iu^huiiienU 
and uhst3r\ ers, even if the atmospheric coiidiliuria did u(»t forbid in to 
attempt the direct determination of such mimile (juaiitiJifs. I’lius, 
unless wo can get some phenomonou iu whicli this ofieefc of (lie 
actual magnitude of the earth in producing dispkiceni.mt in the 
heavenly l)odie.s when viewed from dilferent parts of it is uiagniliod, 
we mu^t rest content witli a very rough idea (d' what tlmt cllect 
is, and consc<|iienlly of what are. ibo octual celchli.il distances. 

But here K»3plcr’s great discoverios come 1o our aid. 1 'hoy 
enable us to calculate the relative distances of the phiuots from the 
sun without any knou lodge of the actual tlisteuces, by ascorUiining 
the length of time that each plam'L requires to make a complelo 
revolution round the sun, IVoiu this we learn that the di.Mlauce 
of Mara from the sun ia about one-lndf a.s grusit ag^iin as 
that of the earth, while the distance of Vi'riua ia about 
three-fourths of our dislanco. Hence, when Mura is nearest to \ia, 
it is only half as for from ua as the siui is, and when Venus is at its 
nearest it is one-fourth as far ; ao that the ellccls of our terivbtvial 
distances will be doubled iu the one case mid inagniGi'd fourfold in 
the other, aud our chances of getting accunite resviUa are propor- 
tionally increased. But there is a striking dUrcit*iico betweeu the 
two cases. Venus is nearest to us when it is directly betwotm us 
and the sun, but the orbit of Mars encloses ours, and thu^ that 
planet is nearest to ua when wo ai*o directly between it and 
the sun, and it appears to bo at a point of the lieaveus 
diametrically opposite to ibo sun. Hence, when iu these 
positions, Moi’S can be obsorvod all night long, whUo A'enus, when 
ui the corresponding position, cannot be observed at all^ ea it is 
buried in the rays of the sun. This vei’y peculiarity, whicli renders 
such direct observation of Venus so dimcult and* useless for our 
present purpose, causes it to givo us on certain occasions an in- 
valuftbLti method of determining the celestial distances. Though 
Venus genei'ally passes a little above or a little below the sun, yet 
upon rare occasions it passes actually botwoeu the earth and tlio 
Buu, and is seen projected on the suna disc. The unpai'allolcd ad- 
vantages of eimh an opportunity for measuring the exact o^Feci of 
terrestrial distanoes in producing apparent displacement in 
oelestial objects is obvious on a moment’s thought. Not 
oidy have we a small and perfectly defined disc on which 
to ma^ the apparent position of the planet, but we 
have the far greater advanta^ that to some obs^vera Venus will 
seem to pass nearer the centre of the sun' than to others, and oon- 
aequently wiB have a loamr path on the sun’s and will there^ 

im taikelonger tocrossr Moreover, to some it will Wn tp ci^oss at 
ah earlier moment than will be the case with others. Now time cm. 


bo Ob^orved with the most complete accuracy, imd thus an efibet of 
displacement which «win be maoe a question ef a timc-wbairvation 
is xiistly to be preferred to any other. Such are the c\M' advan^ 
toges wliicb a lraui»it of Venus possesses. Tho meUiodft d(‘ utili'/.ipg 
tine are gi'eatly modified by tho tact tliot albwiUiee muoi bu made 
for Ihij rotation and motion of the earth during tho ntit. iu- 
eoii?.idoraLio lime occupied by the transit. But in their 
muiii ouUiiu'S tho three great molhodd of observMlion oC a traii&it 
corfcipond to tho ihreo mentioned above, The piiutugraphic 
(uH a!r() tie* direct) method is iotended to doteruiioo llm 
1 jKjr-iliori which tliu planet aecnis to have on the dirjc ; the 
method of durtitioiiB is directed towards determining th'i If'iiyth of 
! time occupied in the whole transit, that thence iho If Tigili of 
tho }ip|uireut path, ;ind thus its db^taiico from tin? coii're mfiy bo 
d* Lerminod ; and tho Dolisle.in method contents itself with cs! iouilinfl 
the exact luomeultiiul position of contact (either internal I'r tnlernaf, 
and^pn ingress or egrcuj.^) ; in all ca.set*, with the iiUeni'oii by 
comparison with a similar obsorvation from t^ome distant 

pi cu^ on iJio ei,u*th’s surface, the difteronce ]>rudiJeetl by this 
distance may be ascertaincfl. fn 1761 and 17O9 aUe'mpt.^ we.i*e 
math' to utilize tiMnaiis of Venus iu the way wehH\o Tnviniouod, 
hut errors, chielly arit-ing from the then little-uudorbt'od pii< uli- 
lu’itieii of tho jihenonionou ulFeciing accuracy of lead 

us to doubt ulielbi'r the results were so good ns others that have 
since 1)04*11 obt.iiiuHi by direct obsijrvnliojis of !I\Iars, ns cApbijied 
above, and it is to hct this question at rest that tht* prcsfeiit ob- 
servations of the transit of A’ouub Irnvo been imdciUKon. 

it id scarcely neci'ssary to remaik that, from tho above considcra-^ 
lions, no oliservation of iho transit from iv single fetation is of nny 
value by itself in enabling us to deteruuno the suns distance, i’or 
this purpo.ie the observations must bo taken in pairs, such stations 
being chosen as will coiubino lio.vt with ono i\nr)thci'. 'ruke, 
iiifeUmce, the method of dui‘ations, aud suppose a good olwu vatioa 
to hiive boon Ukou at JJong Kong. Tho ibffcronce of Iho diiration 
of tho transit when viewed from Uong Kong and from Meiboiirna 
ia about bovonteen minutes; while tho lUHbrcuco \vh..j 
ialand ia lalicii as the southm'U station, ia twcnty-ii\o miuntoe. 
Thus an error of a accond in the former iiaii' of ol^aervations would 
make a diirt*renc4» half rb birgo again in our resulis, aa wv»uhl 
tho samp criw in the latter pair. It is this that causes 
nstrononfora to scan with puch 4?uy:erncj» the fresh telc.jiuma that 
from time to lime come to hand telling of the ix'spect iVti b:iccctw of 
each c^l ediiiou. Had Iho phcnoinenoni bwiu one like a tuiai ci'lipae 
of the *> 110 , where tho obstirvers are soparated only to dimiui^jh llic 
risk of complolu failure from bad weather, the first U'legrmn re- 
ceived would have sot all minds at rest; for when so practised «a 
<ibsorver us (k)loijel Tennant has magnificent weather and is able 
to lidiO one humlrcd pliotogViiphs, notbiug is loft to be ib aired 
so fur .as results obuiiuablo iroin tinit sUtioii are c.K^’^-i'nod, 
»Siac(i tho rcceij)t of Ibut W4?]como piuco of news wu )ui\o 
lomaat much about the oliier observing paitios, 5u.«i il. 'ugh 
the iutelligenco is but pAiluilly suthsluctorv , yet we l.now 
enough to warrant our cousidoring that tho ohsiT vat ions 
a.b a wJiok; Inuii been iiighly f:iicut'5«rul. In Ik’.yi', uve 
at Alexandria, at 'delbournc, at fudore, and at Tf'lu*i'uu,’eiju!| 
succc.’S 1ms booJi obtaiuod ; 11 ml vvbiit is almost be.^t ol ii.ll, a leJe- 
gram from Dr. Jaiiv.eij, tho iiU(‘nlov of the pholograpble c<. ihtKl 
of obsoi'vat ioii, aud iho ono in v/lioso Imiida it would he hiwvlyto 
produce the gre.dc.sL results, has been able to obtain vvr, Lood 
obs43iwutions at NagasLiki, ono of Ibo best elatteus for that 
method. Tho fiiilurts at .Vlexaudria, Adelaide, iVa.in^:lau, 

rmd Tiishkend can bo borne, as none of llu , e 
arc of such ciiiimtl or exceptional value Ihul the In.'j.n 
of results ubUiinod froju them i*aunot bo roiuiMlieil by obs-eiMi- 
tiouH from the neighbouring stations ; but the very JUfidniute 
success at tho Sihericn stetioiw is well iib;h ]j 
Wo still lack infvunuilivm from twelve of these bb.viriijs: 
but it woulil se.eiii that tluTO was wifle.spvead hao* ;'Lui cloud 
over tho wlitili* of tho jvgioa la which iliuy wt ie place !, mid our 
]»l'os}vct.s are rendered morcgh.umy by the fact that WiatUwostock, 
from which xve had llie earliest and most (letailod infoia ■dLou, is 
in latm- ielegr.tiUx'i .«poken of 11 s one of thii places vvhoro 
tlio woalluu' was most fasour.ible, whereas we kioiw that it 
waa very far fouu being wluit could be dcidn-d. ihe iimiu 
interiNst now centres ia iho p.'iilics at the SmulwioU !.•-.( s and 
those in the Kerguelen and ('ro.ioL JjjUimls. If tho^e, aud r-»eei- 
ally if the lij>d.iiiejitioue<l, hiucfailed, the los;s will bo go\it imh’ed, 
for Ihoy eUuid v/oll nigh .Tjono and un.iupporiod. It wi’.l b.) long 
before any nesvd of ihuir success or failuro come to us, unless 
indeiid homeward-bound ships of iMr. Hreen’s magnifioeut Auslra- 
lian line aro able to carry out tlieir owners project of cilliog at 
Kciguolon Island, aud bringing us tho news. If at this slut iou 
tho 4>bserv!itions are satisfiictory^ wo shoU indeed liuvo cause to 
coiignitulute ourselyos. We ulrocdy know that good ob-iervatioas 
IwvobiHiU made at Nagasaki, mid as the di^reuco in duration 
betwoen the transit ihere ojul at Kerguelen Ialand is twenty-eight 
and a-half minutes, the observations mUst be inaecurate iuiiec.d if 
wo cannot obtain a result which shall not onr to one-two- hun- 
dredth part of itself, and w© may hope to attain to a still gn ater 
degree of accuracy. 

We have said that obsemtiona must be looked at in paii-?, aud 
not singly. This it ia that makes all astronomers so tm.vious to 
receive detailed accounts from the difTerent observers, ia m’lltr to 
oscei'tain how fiir we sh^l in this transit be bailled by u not fully 
understood peculiarity which was doubtless tho main <;/iu«e of tho 
fiulurein 1769. Tho time taken by the planet iu moving aexoas 
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the Bun’s edge is considerable, and, \7hetb0v from irradiation or 
some other cause, it docs not seem to have a circular shajie 
during the vvhole of the passage, but will at the end of 
the ingress and the commencement of tlio ogivss seem 
to be wholly on the face of the sun, hut to bo 
nected with its edge by n black ligament. Now it is 

a debatahlo point which is the exact iiiomeut. of ingi’csd or egress ; 
whether it is the moment when the ligamoTit ia broken, or when 
it suddenly changes in a particular way w’cll known l<> ob^ervt ra ; 
but this is a matter of very little importance piovidcd all t)b.*ervt‘:-a 
agree to observe exactly the same pba.se. Ine error in 1761 aiwl 
1769 (ux)8ofrom tho astronomom not fully ImoAving what to expecU 
and, in consequence, Jiaviug to make up their uiiuda at the liiuo 
what special phase of tho contact tliev sboultl take as the uio:!Ji'Ut 
of true contact. To rcmcnly this, all the ICnglish ftn«l Aineric.ui ub- 
servers— and wo believe also tliosf* of olluir mitions— havo for moiillis 
been practising thomselves at artiiicial transits of Vcmifl. A 
black disc of the right size sunk in a glut's plale is inudo to pn.-s 
over a brightly illuminated field of tlm sanio angular diniuctcr 
the sun's disc at exactly the right rate, so that all the phases ot 
tho actual transit occur in the aaino order and at the flame, rate <)f 
Buccedsion. Tho value of such practice caJi only ho judged of by 
those who know what a diHicult task it is to takt» an observation 
at an exciting moment. So well does this seem to biivo fin3w«‘rod, 
that accounts from I’airo say that the actual ininsit waa so much 
like the artificial one that it was hard to get rid of the idea lhat 
it was not model practice. If it has been tho same at oilier 
stations, tho accuracy of our final reftiilt.s will be incroaw'd to an 
almost incredible extent, for there can bo no fe.av lhat 
there will bo any confusion as to the exact phase ob- 
served and noted by each observor. Ibit in Dr. Janssen’s 
telegram there is an ominous etatoment that no ligament was fli'cu. 

If flo, tlio phases of the transit were difierent at his station from what 
they were at Cairo, and what they havo probably ht^en at other 
stations. This deatroys all certainty in tho comparison of his ob- 
servfttiorus with others, as it will be impoesihle to identify corre- 
sponding phases. The telegram is not very full, and .the pheno- 
menon of tho ligament is so well known, and lias boeriflo universally 
observed, that it is scarcely possible that it can have been absent, 
and Dr. Janssen would have sixm it if it were there, flo that there is 
still gi'oimd to hope that we may have mistaken the meaning of 
Ids measuge. Hut we must obtain fuller accounts both from him 
and from others before all anxiety on this subject is romovod. 

Tho exciting and interesting port of tho work coimected with 
the transit is over, but the really hard work ia only just beginning. 
Each ohsorvatiou must be etiparately corrected for instrumented 
errors from duLa procured at the place of observation, from repeated 
observations of tho sun and stars during the long period (in 
some cases many months) that elapsed between tho fixing of tlio 
instruments 11 ud the occurrence of the transit. Each photograph 
will bo subjected to the most refined microinetric measurements, 
repeated dozens, if not hundreds, of times in order to ensure com- 

e accuracy in tlio determination of the position of tho 
black dot upon the sun’s image; and when the separate 
observations havo been thus prepared, tliey will have 
to be combined in pairs, and separate resnlls obtnmed from each 
pair. All these results will probably dificr, or at all events no mie 
can be, taken to be absolutely accurate, so that a further calculation 
must bo made as to the result which is the best oppvoach tbnt wo I 
can make to tho truth, and what dogi’ee of accuracy we may safely 
consider it to possess. It is this last calculation which will possess 
the deepest intore.flt to astronomera. It will be but little satis- 
faction to thorn to find that tho result finally obtained supports 
one or the other theory of the sun’s distance, if the separate results 
differ so widely that no special reliance can be placed upon it, or, to 
use the technieal phrase, the “ probable enor ” is largo. But it must 
not be imagined that all this vast amount of labour will fall 
to the lot of skilled astronomers such as those who havo orgiuiizcd 
these expeditions. Mysterious as it may seem lo outfliders to make 
an obse rved dillerenco of duration in a transit give to us tho 
disiauco of the sun from tlio earth in miles, yet the pkcrson.s who 
make the requisite calculations are generally people who barely 
knoNv the elemeuls of tiigonomctry and algebni, and are, it ia 
needlcflfl lo say, utterly ignorant of theoretical astronomy. The 
requisite formula) are obtainiKl by astronomers, and copies am given 
to the jiatient computerfl who substitute in these formulm the 
actual numerical valiioa of the qiiantitics, and work out the most 
difficult calculations without a glimpse of intoll igonco of what they 
are doing, and consequently w ith about as much chance of error as so 
many calculating machines. No better instance of tho advautofes 
of tlie division of kbour can -bo given, for it would Ihro ill with 
roBiilifl were it necessary that reliance should be put on the powers 
of skilled mathematicians to multiply two numbers together cor- 
rectly, and tho computers would of themselves bo unable to under- 
stand, much loss orimnnte, a single one of 'Iho many processes by 
which wo arrive at fie formula) wihch they so unerringly use. But 
the public must w'ait whilst this vast amount of work is being got 
through. The nstronomen have doubtless done their share already 
but the computers will not bo able to begin for some time yet, and 
it will not bo till long after that time that we shall learn in a form 
intelligible to the ordinary mind what the transit of 1874 has to 
tell us. 


A NEW FABLE OF THE BEES. 

■\T ATURAIi history may be said to have passed through three 

II There is the good old natural history which sup- 

plied Sir Thomas Browne with his Vuluar Errors. The animal 
world tlicn incl'ulcd a numbor of charming creatures which lia^ 
since entirely disnpjicarcd even from the imaginations of mankind. 
The drft'ron wa.^ hlill to ho found in remote Alpine districts, 
the hlo.ic cut from hifl iioad was understood to be a sovereira 
rtiiiLMly agaiiet mo.st known diseases. Tho phoenix, though mo 
c\celleut Sir Thomas brings divers good arguments to render hiB 
exisfeiK'B doublfiil, was Btill not unlikely to reward tho rescai’ches 
of so. lie traveller in Central Africa. Then there were tho unicorn, 
and Iho roc. and the dog-he.ided man, and tho still more remark- 
ablo man -willi one foot, which served on occasion for a parasol. 
But in the da\.s of our infancy such fabulous creatures had dis- 
appojired from any n‘gion nt^arer than tho Arabian : and 

tho modern lecturer upon ii.atiiral history was represented 
by the popular sliowmnn. TJiat ** amphibilioiis ” animal which, 
though it could not live on the land and died in the water, 
did prett) A\clf in a cage, reprciscnted a certain fabulous 
elemonl, but for tlio moat part our imagination was aatisliod by 
quaint, anccdotca about really existing animals. That was the 
period in which we firmly believed in the lion of Androclcs, 
in the magnanimity of lions generally, in tho power of dogs to see 
ghosts and foretell deaths, and, by way of counteiyoise, in the 
extreme slnpidity of the pi*ovcTbial ostrich. Tho animals ot that 
paio<l U\ed u])(m a bor«lorland between romance and history. As 

III tho legends of Arthur and Charlem^ic, there was a certain 
nucleus of history concealed by an imaginative colouring.^ But tho 
gooil old ancM'dolcs, once believed as implicitly na our Bibles, aro 
dibappearing Ixdore the advance of inodeni science. Mr. Darwin 
has in some wavs iiiitlerially raised our estimate of apes and dogs, 
but he has oiicouraped us to suhstiluio the disagreeable practice of 
rigid inquiry for the more pleasant and poetical process of imagi- 
native manipulution of facts. 

Amongst the animals in whom wo Hpccially believed were 
tho bees and ants. To tho ant as a busincss-liko animal, 
with a detestable liahit of unceasing industry, wo always 
entertained a coufiidcrablo dislike, lie resemhled the good 
boy who was a kind of standing ivproacli to his weaker brethren ; 
and deserved to bo ])ut down on the same principle which makes 
the member of a trade-union protest ngaiimt the workman who 
displays a supererogatory diligence. How much euporlorjwuis the 
judicious monkey, who would not talk lest ho should be made to 
work ! Eor tho bee, on the other hand, we always had a considur- 
ablo tcn{k'nios.><. Though rather obtrusively virtuous in tlio strains 
of his laureate Dr. Watts, ho was undoubtedly associated with 
honey ; and much must bo forgiven to a creature whoso excessive 
development of conscience led, though unintentional^ on his 
part, to so agi’ocablo an addition to our own private comforts. Sir 
John Imbboclc, however, in a pleasant lecture reported in a recent 
numher of tho 7 Y?nc.?, has been endeavouring to throw additional 
light upon the niniinera and custoras of bees; and we cannot 
sjiy that his revelations arc altogether satisfactory. The boo, 
according to the opinions of previous observers, was remark- 
flblf, amongst other things, for his strong social instincts, 
’Hie community of bees, indeed, Iish often been taken as a 
kind of natural model for human imitation. Their loyalty and 
vigorous spirit of co-operation ia as admirable as the summary 
way in which they are said to settle questions of poor relief by 
deciding that, if a bee cannot work, neither shall he live. One of 
Sir .Johns experiraonts, however, is calcnhilcd to expose tho cha- 
racter t)f the beo upon an important point. Ho placed a honey- 
comb in a position whore it could not he easily diacovGi’od by 
bce.s, and then brought a single bee to this magnificent mine of 
wealth. Tho bee continued to visit the honey from half-past 
twelve till iho evening, returning to tho hive in the intervals. But 
no other bee visited tho place. Ileuco, says Sir John, it seems 
probable that bees havo not the power which has been attributed 
to them of communicating to each other a knowledge of facts. Tho 
argument does not seem indeed to be absolutely conclusive. Sup- 
pose that a superior animal wove to examine our prooeodings os we 
examine bees. They would select one of those industrious persons 
willi whose habits Sir John Lubbock is tolerably familiar, who 
swarm daily round tho great hive called the City of London.’ He 
would place a large store of gold or bank-notes in a position not 
readily accessible to the general mob, and then introauco to it a 
good human bee, who had previously shown his industry by 
gathering up gold bit by bit in the dirtiest places and by the most 
laborious industry. What would be tho most probable course of 
action of tho tuiimal under the circumstances suggested P Would 
he immediately display a power of communicating his knowledge by 
marking little bits of white matenal and sticking them up in w 
most frequented haunts of his fellows P Or would not the ob- 
server very pi*obiibly record a series of phenomena not unlUce those 
which presented thomselves to Sir John ? We can fkney that the 
lecturer would have to state that tho selected bee had remained for 
some time in the neighbourhood of tho store until certam recepta- 
cles in the neighbournood of his thighs were entirely loaded with 
ayellow substance; that he carefully avoided contact with his 
fellows; and that he lotumed frequently to the spot^ paying 
visits in the interval to a great central stomouse in the mdak S 
the hive. The question is, whether Sir John’s remarks are more 
destructive of the inteUigwee or of the moral character of the hee. 
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Is the insect sliarp enough to keep its knowledge to itself, or is it 
too dull to be able to communicate the ficts ? It is rather diffi- 
cult to speculate upon the motives of beings so far removed fixim 
ufl in the scale of creation. There is a well-known passage in 
Paloy which is reported to have stopped his prornutiou yi the 
Church, by tho shock which it gave to the con8er\*alive preiudicos 
of George III. If, says that a<lmivablo writer, you should see a 
flock of pigeons in a held ; if you should see ninoty-nino of them 
gathering all they got into a' heap ; resenting nothing ff»r them- 
selves but tho chaff and refuse ; keeping this heap for imo and that 
the weakest, perhaps worst, pigeon of tlio Hock j sitting round 
and looking on all tho winter wdiilst this one was de- 
vouring, throwing about, and wasting it, ainl teming to pieces 
any pigeon who dared to interfere with the arrang(unent, 
you would see nothing more than wliat is every day pnictised 
'and established amongst men. Wo need not go on to Paley’s 
application of Uiis ingenious parallel. The superior creatures 
which show a Newton as wo show an apo ” might hastily 
consider such an arrangement to he a singular proof of tin* un- 
reasoning stupidity of mankind. They would declare that nothing 
could keep up suck a state of things, except a blind instinct in- 
capable of reasonable explanation. When wo examine tin* ways of 
bees, wc may bo subject to a similar illusion. Tho superior being 
in the supposed case sets down to oiu* stupulity what is really the 
cllbct of our enlightened selfishneps. Goinmunism is impracticable, 
because men will not work without some personal reward. By 
the inverse j)rocea8, Sir John Luldiuck is perhaps exalting the 
virtue of boos at the expense of their intcdligence. The bee inny 
contributti to a common fund, bccaiiso llie conditiuna of his life 
make private property generally impossible ; hut as soon 
as he sees his way to keeping something for himself, 
ho seems to take advantage of the opportunity. A still 
greater perplexity would bo prtxluced in the cavse of tho humau 
bee, if a whole hlvo were to be watched making elaborate prepara- 
tions to extract honey from a block of atone. Tho observt^r would 
probably set tliera down as liopoles.sly idiotic ; and yet, if all stories 
are true which are told on tho Slock Exchange, aucli maujcuyrcs 
show the extreme acuten('.s8 of some iudi\iduuls tw much as the 
folly of the mafls. Sir Jt)hn should try a new experiment, and sec 
whether, if he exposes a mere painU'd ho noy comb, his bee would 
not send to it a wlioh^ crowd oi his fellows, and Htuy comfortjibly at 
home wallowing in ‘more honey than ever gladdened the ht‘n.rt "(we 
Hpc'ak metaphorically) of a single be(‘ hefire. 

Meanwhile it seems that our old objects of antipathy, tho ants, 
have a simpler character or a keener intelligence. One ant, being 
introduced to a ciiiiuingly dcNised platform with a provision of 
lioiwy, went oil' U) tho nest and brought back as many as twenty of 
his fellows, AVo cannot speak too highly of the public 
^])ivit exliibited by this virtuous insect. A certain slur 
has been cast upon ants by tho statcincnt made popular 
by Mr. Jkirwin that some ants ai’o in tho habit (»f Keeping 
slaves. We know not whether any virtmhis abolitionist a liave 
taken the (juestion in hand and proposed a suppression of this do- 
gi’ading IrafKc. Knowing by experience what it is to fall asleep upon 
a large ant-hill, we .should feel prepared to lake a very^ severe view 
of any such delinquencies. Ana the argument will bo all tbo 
stronger now that it is statiKl on high scieiititic au(liority that an 
ant, contemptible as may bo his appem-auce, is in ^Jality capable 
of the social virtues. We would suggest, parenthetically, that 
tliivS interesting experiment might bo carriwl out in a dillerent 
diroctiim. AVo feel that there is strong reason to suspect that 
inst»ctd more generally unpopular have a very similar insliiict~or, 
should wc say ? —power of reasoning. AVe have placed the human 
frame uih)u u bed in a position which wo had taken every moans 
to rendi'v impi’e^ahle to the domestic flea. And yet, within a few 
minutes after the lirat enemy of tho human race Uad tasted blood, 
tlio body used in tlio experiment has boon assaulted by legions 
sutliciently numerous to iiillict unreportable tortures. This how- 
ever, ia nioroly thrown out by way of hint. Tho obs(^mtion.s 
rt^portnd by Sir J. Lubbock are really interesting, whatever in- 
terprotation may be put upon tho facts. It ia a curious question 
how far wo are justilied in R])plying anthropomorphic conceptions 
to the yrnys of insects, AVhatevev philosophers may say, we aro 
quite unable to imagine that dogs and horses are mere senseless 
automata ; and indeed we liud it impossible to suppose that they 
ido not go through intellectual proce.sso3 which contain at least 
the germs of human reason. But when we come to beings 
organized on such entirely diflerent principles from ourselves, wo 
ore half disposed to f^cy that they may have modes of combining 
their impressions wliich aro different in kind as well as degree 
from those with which wo are familiar. AVe leave tho problem 
to metaphysicians, and refrain from attempting to imagine what 
would be the effect of making acquaintance with the outside world 
through a pair of an tenure. We can only say that the recommen- 
dation to the B%gard to go to the ant must now be understood in 
a new sense. He should go not merely to find a symKilic repre- 
sentative of tho virtue in which he is most defectivo, but to dis- 
cover an actual exemplification of a Ghristien spirit. And his 
sluggishness will be r^roved not merely by the ant^s industry, but 
by the recognition of the fact that new fields of knowledge are* 
open to any pne who will take the trouble to investigate familioi 
plienoiueno. 


mons saceu. 

W E know not whether we are right in assuming, or whetlier 
BO to assume is only a judgment of charity, tiiat every 
visitor to Borne makes a point ot going at least as far out of the 
city Hs tho nohlu church of St. Agues without the Walls. Of that 
churcli iu its character asalwteilica — iusome points, notwithstand- 
ing its coriipiu-atively small sizn, tho must finished and perfect of 
all basilicas — we have spoken iu times past, Apd we have also 
rais^ed our moan over Urn neighbour of vSt. Agnes, St. Ooubtantia, 
and the tomb .“Jolen thence by the bmbarous whim of a desti’oyinf 
Tope of modern times. lAipnl capric’o glorifiog Agnes niid robs 
Constantia ; the lover of Christian antiquity can only Avish that 
Popes would keep their liands alike fo^m glorifying and from 
robbing. But just now we bavo to deal with both buildings 
simply lUH a landmark ; thoy are to us fur the nonce no more than 
the villa of some mushroom “ prince ’’ on the samo road, who has 
amused himself by selling up sham ruins, and sometimes, it is 
whispered, stealing real columns to eke thorn out. We set out 
along tbo JVrr Nome nt (inn : W(' pass by the ginicrack Colos- 
seum of tho princo; wo pass by the two churches which have 
fared in such opposite ways at infallible hands; wo ask our- 
selves the purpose of tho ruin which sbmds in their close 
neighbourhood, and which, like so many others, bears tho name of 
Maxontins ; and this time we do nut timn back when we have 
reiujhed the basilica, but go on along the somewhat dronry road in 
search t)f a spot which tolls us of (hiys when Uouio had as yet no 
prince but her Prinwps Somitua^ no Pontiff but the head of the 
religion of Jupiter and Minerva. But Wore we altogether cast 
the modem world IxOiind us, we are forcibly I’eminded of its pro- 
seuco as we cross tho modern substitute for Appian and Elaruinian 
ways, the network of railways which carry out the saying that all 
roads lead to Home. Nor is the reminder out of phiec ; the groat 
works ot ancient and modem engineering skill have much in com- 
mon. There is a lilvem‘HS, sometimes even in their actual appear- 
ance, always in tho mighty spirit of enterqmHe, the command of 
physical resources, which is alike common to both and unknown 
to intermediate ages. AVe cross tlio iron road and gt) down into 
tho valley of the Anio ; wo pass over a bridge, ot which more 
anon, and wo find the other side of tlie stream guarded by a group 
of low fiiUs whose place in history is no mean one. There 
is more than one among the neighbouring mounds which claims 
to itself the honour of being the spot whei‘e tho Sacrc»d Laws 
were ]iassed, where the triouneship was ordained, and w'here 
Agrippa Menenius spoke his famous parable of the Jielly and the 
MemVirs. About tho exact spot it i.s idle to dispute* GibKm 
says that peopkt often forgot that a battle is not fought on one 
particular spot, becau.'so two armies in action cover a good deal 
of ground. And so tlio ])lace to which the Bom.'in Commons 
seceded with tho object of founding a now city must have been 
something more than any one of the little knolls more than one 
of which is marked in dillerent maps as the exact spot, 'flie 
coutemplutcd city, the actual encampment, must have tfikon 
up a good deal of ground. It is enough that it w'us on ihcso 
low hills beyond the Anio th.at the Commons designed to found 
their city of refuge from patrician oppression, ami that some 
one of them, likely enough the small, but marked, kiiull just Uyond 
tho river with two ancient toml>3 at its foot, was the nctiial’spot 
which kept to after ages the honoured name of the Sacred Hill. 

The legend of the secession of the Commons is one of those 
stories which come before the time of trustworthy history, but 
whose general truth the^ is no reason to doubt. It gives an 
account of tho origin of unimportant part of the Koman constitution, 
of tho Sacred Laws and of that inemorablo ollico of the tribuneship 
which those laws so sja-cially hallowed. Htorics which give tho 
origin of laws and olli(u\s aro very often among tlie silliest of 
legends, because they are in Irutli no legends at all, 'but mere 
gucwjcs to explain soniethiug whose meaning was forgulteu. But 
tho story of the serehsion to the Sacrwl Hill is notone of this kind. 
It will stand the test of tho comparative melhod. It is iu every 
way probable, according to wliul wo know from analogy must 
havo been tho real state of thiiigs, but it is not a story 
which a later age would bo likely to invent. It takes lor 
granted the roalorig-in of tho Roman Commons, Had thoOommous 
been simply the poor or ignoble chias of Romo, like the poor or ig- 
noble class of a jno<lein State — bad they boon, as Livy conoeiv^ 
them, a chuss artificially divided from the patricians by the first 
founder of tho oily — we can hardly fancy them forming the plan of 
leaving Romo, and selling up a new town of their own in the im- 
mediute neighbourhood. In a modern State, or in such a State as 
Livy conceived Romo to have been, the poor and ignoble, oven 
tUougli they may bo wholly shut out from tho government of tho 
State, are still as much mcml)ers of tho Slate as the rich and noUo. 
Bui, when we take in. what the Roman Commons really were, we 
shall Bco that it is only in a verv imperfect sense that they were 
members of the State at iUl. Tlio patricians were the old citizens, 
tlio Commons were tbo now. The patricians were tho men of the 
old settlements on the Palatine and the Capitoline, Btrengtiumed 
prohahly by the Luceres of tho Oalian. The Commons won? the 
later settlers on tho Aventine, dwelling indeed physictilly within 
the city wall, but not admitted within tho sacred shelter of the 
pomcanum^ They hod not yet been incorporated with the elder 
tribes, as the elder tribes had alre»dy been incorporated with one 
another. Many among them might be rich, many among them 
nught have been noble in earlier homes, but neither riches nor , 
nobility could win for them political equality with the elder 
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citiz^s. It iff not vpry wfindorrul if on eiicli inea the Ho of local 
allegiance sat very loorfoly, they wero only half Uomaiis, and it 
fioeinod to them no strango thiiiur to leave Itomo and jjlunt a new 
town flomj^horo else. Ju auch a town they would ho Iho »dd 
citizens, and a day might coine when they nii-rhl have l]i«i]»h‘:i5iirc 
of being themsolvt's patricians towards irc.-'li bodies of new 
fioittlers. There they miglil. li.ave their own gods^ they mi,Ldit t«ko 
their own auspices, they JuLdjt do what they w'ould as an iri- 
depondont commonwealth, iK'rhapa a thirty-first Ijatiii ciU . All this 
they could easily do j Ix'-cau o they weivi not mere units, liKc^ thobo 
mombera of u modem >State whom poverty or any other canseshuts out 
from a sh;.ro in its govemment ; they were nn organized com- 
munity, with their own ats^nublies und magistrates, and with tho 
full habit of united action, 'fho Sacred Hill w'lis pot an Adullani 
whore evoiy (»no t<>ok rofugo Avho was disoonlonted or in d# bt ; it 
WHS a spot to which rt coiiinnmity which at Home wa-< dependent 
proposed to move in order to beooino independent. The whole 
tiling is perfcirtly in harmony with all lluil wo Know of tho way in 
which early communities gnnv up. Till all Hie eleinenl.'A of tho 
Slate were fully w-eldial turret her, -was a nalund nv'iouree, 

more than oneo riMorted to by thu element whoso citi/eriMhip was 
impi^rfect. As tho old (Ji^tinction3 di(‘ out, secessions civiso l(» bo 
heard of. When, in tho biter days of tlio corninoawealth, w(i eoim* 
to diesensiona of nuito another Kind, we do not hoar of soeetisinn as 
ft romcily, 'J'ho idea is as wholly foreign to the later stale of things 
ftt Rorao as it is natural in the oarlior. The, story bears about it 
tho sta^iip of being geniiino tradition, and not an invetilion or a 
guess of later times. 

In all tho disputes botwt^on tho patricians and the Commons, we 
iMiturally take tne side of tho Ooiumous, ns tho cause of froeilom 
and erpial right against nn exelusivo oligarchy. But this story, 
like many otliors, shows that the patricians were the truer Ivonuins. 
No wonder; they wore tlio old settlors ; they came of the pure 
bloofl of tho founders of tho city; theirs wore tho Cods of the 
city, whoso will no man of tho stranger Commons Know how to 
interproi. Their love for Homo, as a- spot, as a city, as a common- 
wealth, might bo narrow Olid wdfiah, but it wa.s strong fiml real. 
Their love for Home involved tho dominion of Home overother 
commonwealths, and their oAvn dominion in Homo ; but they had 
lit least DO objeets a.part from Homo ; they sought no greatiie.MS for 
themsolvc'S in any eharneter but that of HonuinM. 'J\) sceedo from 
Home, to dividi^ Home, were thoughts whicdi to them were worbC 
tlian death. 'J he time eame when all baiTiera w re hndceii down, 
und when these feelings vvevo us strong lu Uih plebeian us in the 
palrieifiii ; but it was not so as yet. 'fhe patrieiau was already 
rooted to the soil of Homo; tlie plebeian could still endure the 
thought of ceaHing to be a Honmn. Tho palrieians were not ready 
to grant tvpifd rijdit.s to the (Kuumons; hut they saw that 
ft eocfssion of lli(‘ Cummous would be tlio ruin of tho Koumii 
common wefilth ; they saw Hint a purely patrician Home could no 
longer stand. ‘To hinder the uivisiori of tin* commonwealth, 
they were tlK'reforu ready to maKe large conci -ssieiis to the inferior 
community, but ooiiee.'',sieiia NNlii<di marlvcd out Hie Commons 
as a {.'('purato community aluie.-^t more <lislim‘tly than before. By 
so doing, U 0 iifterwurds by liindcving the piupos<‘d emigration to 
Veii, they undoubtedly s'ued the Homan State. Tho ^-catne.ss of 
Homo ^Y4^s so olosoiy bound up with tin* site of Home and with 
the assoeiaiions of Jhmie that we nniv be sure that u new city by 
tho Amo, or ii Homan conmlon^^e^Lllil transrorrc’d 1o Veii, eoiild 
never have become what tlir, true Hoim* by the d’ihi r did become. 

It is a point to be noticed th:si, wliicla'^er of the hills we, may 
pitch on as the fictmil Jlons S(W('}\ tho new town by tho Anio 
would havo bei'ii out of si jhl of liomc. Jm-oiu Hu‘ hill just above 
the rivi r, and from tb’ohiil a little way fiutlier on, the » \e catches 
some of the lolliest towers mid cupolas of iiiedia’\al and modern 
Home ; Iml that is all. Hf Hie city, us it stood in tho days of iluj 
secession cud for many ag.s aCter the .seccs^5ion, nothing could be 
Roen tioiu llio Sucrod Hill. Jn this there is no doubt ii umral. 
Tuscubim might look down upon a hated rival. We may doubt 
whethtr thu city of the J'IpI)s wus meant to be h nval or an eiuiuy 
of Home. Wo may fancy that a wirdi to forget Homo was miii- 
glod with 0 fiiu't of half lit taeluiicnt to tho old spot, wliicli forbade 
tho discontented community to piigmto to uny great di.‘'turicf*. 
But whut would have follow e I if the pur.ible of Agrippa IMcnenins 
had had no olluct ? No one er.ii dreum that the town on tho Anio 
could have grown into so much as the Jieud of Litium. But the 
division, tho soces.sion, the probable border-wMrs between tbo obi 
and tim new city, miglit Jiave hindered the town ou tho 'J'iber from 
lx*comirig the head of tlio world. 

That the sei-ession really \v;i.s made, according to Idvys account, 
to a point, like ilio Sacred Hill, beyoml the walls of tho city, there 
can be no reasonable doubt. Livy (jiiotea from Piso uiiother \er- 
flion, according to which thu bccesaion was made to the. Aveutine. 
This ho wi.5oly rejects. But Hiao’s stoiT is valuable, as bhowing 
tho way in wliich legends were arbitnuily patidied up. IMao, or 
those whom ho followed, know that there was a special Connexion 
between tho Commons and the Aveutine, and so thiust in the 
name of Iho Aventine iu a story about the Commona in which it 
waa quite out of place. 

One point more. It ie not unlikely that here, as in so many 
other places, vre aio brought fact* to face with some of the strange 
contrasts of history. The hill nearest to tho livor looks down on 
one of the moat picturesque of covered and fortilied bridges, clearly 
of more dates ihaib one. Some bold that part of the structure is 
the work of NsreeS. This bridge on the Fia Komeniana must 
not be confounded with the more famous bridge of Narsca on the 


,ria Salaria, which ouoc boro Hie boastful inscription commented 
on by (iregorov ins. But it ia in no way unlikdly that he built 
Ixith. Auil, looking ibnvn from the Hacred Hill, wo fed incHned 
to hope that tlun-e may he trill li in the opinion of those who 
assign thi.s bridge also to the lirst Kxarch. Tf so, two 
cmls ©f Homan history are here brought together. Wo stand on 
the, scene of an evoiit which seemed likely to tear Home asunder 
b:‘forc Hie clcuKMits id her people were yet fully welded togotlicr. 
We stand, thriH) miles troiii the elder gates ot Homo, on a spot 
wdiere a part of Hie Boiimn people dreamisl of founding a new city 
out of sight of t he old one. We lf>ok down on the work of an ago 
when a Homan Aiigu.>tub btill ruled alike in Spain and in Syria, 
})iit wlien u flts'e.Siiion of another kind from that which lod men to the 
Sacred inil bad removed his throne from the Tiber to the Boepores, 
and when aiiotln'r beccssiun stranger .still had for a while cut olt 
Horne heivolf from the liomau Kmpirc. As tho voice of Muniuiioa 
liad won back the seven d Commons, so the arms of BelisaiiUiS had 
w'oii hack the ‘^eviTeil capital, fn the one case the New Homo, if a 
New Home it Wiis lo l>e, wa.s, iMiforo its birth, again incorpoi'ated 
with the Old. In iho other case the Old Homo was not indeed in- 
corpornlod,but ]»rought into s^ubjection to the New. Mcnonius mijjht 
well boast thsil he hail given Rome peace and freedom. Jnslinmii 
loo boi'^ted that he had given Home peace and freedom; but it 
wus such p<‘HCe and freeilom as was consistent with tho position of 
an outlying jirovince and with tho rule of a Byzantine JCvarch. 
But the very degradation of Home took a form which w'as thi> 
direct result of her greatness; she became the slave of her own 
name and her own shadow. Had the Homan people parteil asunder 
at tlie Sacred Hill, the Homan name could never have won the 
magic power which it did win, a magic which could live, not only 
through the rrun.«ifer of Home’s name aud place to her own colony, 
but throug-h thu imtual suhjection of the pai’ont to tlio child. There 
is ii cycle in all things. Homo, ns Iho legend goes, destroyed her 
own metropolis. If so, the wrongs of Alba were strangely ami 
tardily avenged when Homo became a dependent ouipo&t of 
Byzantium. 


AM vtei:j: nx’ksinh. 

ITKCTION only, however wunn, will not qualify .t .sick- 
nurse. Tlu‘ cool head and stcaclv hand of a professional 
stranger is too oftiMi to be, preferred. ^lany a. life has been sacri- 
liced by ignoranco or stupidity or nnx’icly wliere the nui.sii would 
udadly luive ilied to save the piitiunt. Tho event of a fever luie- 
before now been determined by the clapping of a dour, or 
by an injudicion.s spoonful of nnsuilabh* food. d'Jie indid- 
goLico may prove fatal of somo whim which a fond mother 
cannot deny to her sick child. I'ho long-cd-for change ol‘ posture 
may ho accorded a dny loo soon. The cruel applicaiion of 
another Mister may be put otf a day too long. A imijiienl ft- 
thorough draught, ft cup of lea, a piece of nows, a second 
pillow may sett lo the struggle hetweeu life aud doJilli. 1 Low id’teii 
tlic doclor leaves a house feeling' that it is only iu suite of iho 
nursing that his patient will recover ! lie shudders to tliink of the 
nuisscs wdiich will bo hroiight up as bcof-tca. Ho is in despair 
when ft poultice ia prescribed, as ho is .dmost certain it will he so 
apjdied us to do more harm than good. And, valuable as all Kinds 
of bfithfe are in illiu*H.s, lie dure nut order tbem, knowing tlio iiisantt 
way in which his orders will be carried out. Above all, ho ia 
air.iid of what may be termed the “ cuinulalive dose,” wliether of 
iTirdi( ino or nouiKdiment; and liiiils it impossible to persuade either 
tho palient or his family that half a dozen tablespoons of brandy 
in half a dozen hours are not the fiaiue thing .as one gla.ss in six 
hours; or lint t, where ho orders medioino to bo taken every two 
hours, tho (dl'ect will not he the same if a doublo or treble dose is 
taken III onno to save trouble. 

There is a strong and not altogether unrca.sonftMo prejudice 
ngain.-^t employing professioiml imrsi's, and especially hospital 
nur.-cs, as long as the amateurs hold out. *‘Siskr.<i” are resorted 
to now in many cases, but unforluuately there are bcniglited souls 
who do not like “ >Sistcr.s,” deliglitfid as they are often Jouncl to be ; 
jieopie who urc puzzled about their position, like Lord Dimdroary 
about Sam; patients who associiito them, perhaps not unnaturally^ 
with confession und extreme unction. It is ill-naturedly said tl^at, 
uiilos sisterhoods wore uniform.^, Indies could not be found lu go 
into them; that tho col lee-coloured or black dress, the becoming 
stiiiw bonnet, and tho silver crucifix have an efi'ect on the femuJo 
mind like thu I jiroduccd upon every boy by the aspect of a life*- 
giiardsman in his panoply ; hut it is certain that many sick people 
who have to submit to liired or professional nursing of any luud 
woald prefer to sco uo white lawn or blue serge, no rosaiy or 
loiutted cords, There is an opening for what may be called medical 
icssistanls, to take ft place betwiosn lady doctors und ordinaiy sick- 
mirsi'S. They might be taken fi^om tho class which now supplier 
I the sufioring fellowship of goveruessesj already too numerous ; and 
from which companions who are no company are now drawn. 
They would require to have the keen perceptions and nice w'ays of 
ladies, yot they must not be above supplying all the patient a uk'ds^ 
Their tniiniiig ought not to be made expensive,* for women are apt 
in learning these things ; hands which could never play a sonata 
of Beethoven might adjust a baudogc, and voices whose sin^ng 
would be painful to hear might soothe tho sick ono’6 oar with 
kindly words. Whore the lady of the house is laid up such a 
nurse could answer her letters, see a visitor who called to inquire^ 
read tho newspaper intelligently, talk of soi^ething besides the 
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dying agouieB of her laet caao^ and perhaps judge wisely when the agaiiii are never to ho warned of dauger’unlil it is too late. Tho 
patient must bo kept quiet and when she may see a frumd. Such doctor’s grave looks are unseen, Ills waminp unheeded, and then 
a person oottld without offence dismiss a visitor who stated too lie has to boar the blame of the result. When a death occurs for 
loi^, and assume the responsibility of allowing the children to the first time in a household, the calamity comes with a crushing 
flee mamma, while ahe ordered their goings to prevent a racket ora force. Everybody is thrown off his balance ; all kinds of reasons 
cry, have to be invented for wliat is unfortunately a too common 

But it is painful to see a patient mu'sod in the common nianner. oocurr^ince.- Tlie right reason is selih^m thought of, for all that 
The tact required for a sick-room difters from all other kinds of love ami anxinty could do lias been done. But the doctor requires 
experience. Amateur nurses seldom posw^ss it. Now un«l then a something more, for lov(» and anxiety are not always helps to him. 
kav is to the manner bom, ami without instruction or previous A little exact ami unre.L'ioinngoljedionce l.o hk orders, o. little disre- 


experience bloBBoms into a full-gjown nurso at a moment’s notice. 
The, doctor who finds one ready in a house rejoices heartily. Ills 
own credit as well as the recovery of his palient is ju'obably us- 
Bured. Seldom, however, has he lids good fortune. Ilia ordinary 
experience is very different. If he wi-shes the siek-room kept at 
a certain temperature, ho cannot have it inaiiugeil, 'I'lio fii’o 
is alternately half extinct and blazing up the chiinru'v. Tliero is 
no care to have it warm at sunrise uiul siini^ot, and moderalo when 
the sun is shining and tlio air warm. Th(^ invalid is awjdicnod 
1&X)m a priceless sleep by hofwing the ciinhu’s fall on IJn.' lumvoieelcd 
fender, or by the noist> of a clumsy hand pulling on cfuiis, which 
might easily have been wrapped in pieces of damp paper and left 
ready for noiseless uao. The morning luoid is [MThups delay < hI 
until the patient lias pa^od from apj'etilo to faintnosg. l\n‘luips, 
when it comes, the ten is smoked. IloUsehold troubles arc freely 
discussed in the room. Mary lius given warning beeauso thcro in 
so much more going up and down Htuira since Missus was ill •, the 
oook is so extravagant, and yesterdays dinner was spoilt; Jolumy 
liHB cut his finger, and Lucy lias tumbled downstairs ; hucli things 
are told as if they would amuse the invalid. But worse than this 
is the mysterious whispering at the door, and tlio secrets obviously 
kept to excite the nervous patients suspicions, 'fho irritating 
creak of a dry boot, the shuffling of a loose slipjkjr, try a sick per- 
son’s patience unreasonably ; and the amattiur nurse argu<« against 
such silly fancies, and thinks they are mat ! its in which reas«iiiing 
Ciui he of any av.ail. The untrained nurse nener coinnicuce.i her ur- 
rangementa for the night until the patient ia just la?giiming t<» 
^,TOW a little sleepy. She then annugea the pilloAY.s, inovea llie 
chairs, stirs the lire, and perhap.s makcji up her uwn bed. Such | 
fu.gso8 at sleeping-time produce fever in a nnr^t iintu-eoimUihlo way, 
and the amateur ia amazed and bewildered beauise tbe patient lies 
awake all night. BcBido.s all thi.s, and no maLit r how noisy and 
elaborate the px-eparatious for the night's rtiinnaigii, several things 
are forgotten downstairs; no heof-tea is to bo had in tlie middle of 
the night, no spoon for the medicine, no boiling wat(‘r. Amateurs do 
not know that sick people should not bo askedwh.it liny will have, 
but should bo saved even the numtol exertion of making a choice. 
Ilow'ovtT desirable it may bo that they should arrange their stffnirs, 
business matters should not be di.scusstMl kdore them. Sometimes 
a man who has not mado his will k'fore his illness ^vill bo anxums 
and uneasy till he has made it, and will get better when tlie matt(‘r 
is ofi‘ hia mind. But to aivange auch things niqnircs uicetv and 
tact such as the nmatoiir, who perhaps shajx'.s the sick xuaa's 
anxiety, cannot show. 

In convalescence, even moi'e than in illness, the' attentions of an 
inexperienced nurso are often trying to the invalid. If ho lm.s been 
well nursed he is still amenable to the discipline of tin) sick-room, 
and will proljably do what he is hid. But if lie had not lournod 
unquestioning obedicnco to a henevolent but irresj»oiisiblo powxT, 
he nafl mwiy things to sutfer before he gets well. At first, perlmps, 
ho will bo allowed to sit up hours when minutes -woie the doctors 
orders. lie is able to persuade bis iiursi* to give him a tumbler of 
claret, when the luedicai allowance was a wine-glas.^. lie is allowed 
to see the newspaper for a few minntc.'i, and lie I’einls m exciting 
novel. He is permitted to see a visitor, and im a room full of 
company. He is overloaded with muffling wlnm be liike.s his first 
walk, and is allowed to sit on a cold garden seat. When he goes 
homo, no nourishment is ready for him, and the chances ate his 
house clothes are unairod. And as ho gnidually emancipates him- 
self from the bondage of illness, and returns to ordinary life, it is 
seldom tiiat his reviving appetite is properly humouiod. Tho 
aeqwltSj as they are called, of many fevers uro both induced and 
aggravated by the carelessness by which unwiiolesonio food is 
oft'erod to tho recovering invalid. This is even more offiui tho case 
where there is chronic illness or deJic.acy of conslitution. It is 
amazing to see a man suffering from a deadly complaint sot dowm 
to n dinner where he has to ehoo.go between stowed Kidrioy.s Jind 
salt beef. If he is cautious, which is not ofrun the case, his 
hoslesB will wonder to sco him prtffor a hread-and-w^aler diet. But 
tho entire ignorance of wliat oonstiiutes wholcsomoness in food h a 
curious feature in tho character of many housekeepers. In all disfjapcs 
of tho Foepkalory organs tho impoii:ance of care in adjusting the 
temperature, especially at night, is seldom thought of; yet a little 
troUDle itaken in iimo has often saved a delicate constitution from 
falling into consumption. Even in a bad cHmato it is only by experi- 
ment that any one can tell how for this tern>r of all families may be 
escap^. People ore wholly demorolked by fear when its name is 
meutioned. Medical men who hesitate to use the word, knowing 
what despair it will load to, are aocu.sed of deceit The fr'ontic 
parent wnese child is threatened tries all lauds of experimoats, 
xoihes wUdlgr fr’o&i place to place, consults (dl kinds of quacks, 
uses half a dotfen methods or ta^eatment, perhaps all at the same 
time, altemately keeph the jmtient constantly in the open air and 
Becludes him mtugether, and when the end, inevitable in such 
eaaesi comes at last, is subject ^to lifelong selfequestioidagsms to 
irhewer anting more might hare horn done. Some peopk^j 


gavd of tho patients mm-bid drivings, a complete absence of any 
display of neTvousne<;s or fi‘.ar, and his ptienfs chance.? iiro 
doubled. It is a pity Mr. Buskin haa never turned his practical 
mind upon these matters, lli.s Utopia w to consist only of young 
and healthy pwplo; and in ouo ol the recent numbvTs of Fora 
Clnvij/erf/m dclixics w'omcriH work without any rereinnce to 
mining. Tie Hay.s they arc to please people, lo feed them in 
dainty ways, to clot lie them, to keep thoin o/derly, and to teach 
them. Ht3 says not a wfod jilxnit minsing ihcrii in sicknoss; pos- 
sibly ho contemplates the institutioa of ‘^Euthanisia.” 


CLEPaCAL MEETINGS, PAST AND PRESENT. 

W HATl'iVEU may be tho surprises in .store when the ensuing 
Session of I’.irliament introduces tho next instalment of 
cecleaiastical Icgielalion, one condition of the contest appears by 
general consent to bo anticipated as certain. Tho influence of the 
majority in the Lower Hoa8t‘a of Oonvociilioii is not expected to 
U) thrown into the same scale with the vote, as given lost Session, 
of the majority in tlie House of Commons ; or, in otlier words, the 
relation of the w'pvt'seolatives of tho clergy to those of the natum 
gtinorally apjauns likely to resemble the rolation wliicfi during 
many \oara past UKually Kid>8ist<Hl btitween the prevalent opinions 
of the Upper and Lower Houses of rarliame.nt. Forty years ago 
no such contrast of opinion could bo anticipated, for the sunplo 
WMUiou that it could not have bean expressed. Tho voice of C’oix- 
voc.alion could nut be hear<l, not merely because it was not 
allowed, but Ix^c.iuso it was impos.siblo. Tho repres('utatives of 
tho clergy'wero dumb because their constituents, in any eoiqiotate 
or combined action, were dumb also. The cloritml meeting was 
an institMtion nearly, if not quite, unknown Ui tho ontsido 
world. It has now takiui its place among the most activo 
and carefully organized influences of the timo. Whether 
the action of the Lower Hou.sos of Convocation is benoflcial 
to either Church or Slate is a matler on which divfu'sity of 
opinion may exist, hut no one doubts that (’onvocation has 
become a power to a considfTable exfent, and it has become so 
coincidently with tho increasing energy of its constitneiiifie.'*. The 
two facts may fairly, tlieivforc, l)c nigarded as in ‘the vcinlion of 
cause and ofl'ect, just hr the increased energy of puIitlciU lifir^in the 
nation has ila result iii tho gi'owiug power of the House of 
Common.^, 

Among the petition.? which are annually ])rt*sonl«d to Parliament 
upon all qiicbtioiis of reli^dous or occlesieritical, and upon most 
questions of social, interest, an appreciable nmnlxir me now sent up 
from tlie clergy of the Rural DcMiierieH. 'fhe origin and objeeb of 
these minor ecclesiastical divisions is matter of simjdy ftntiqu?f.riaii 
interest; tliiur uses, till quite recently, were iMilirely dornuint and 
obsolete. AVben the Clergy Cist was first publishwi in the 
various benefices in each archdeaconry were jirinted in a list “ ar- 
ranged under’’ the.^^e “ ecclesi.astical divisions,’’ each be.ning its 
ancient name; bat not a .single liiuul Hearn is mentioned, nor docs 
tbe olllco seem to have been .«o inui'h as thought of. In 
tho iSvSuo for 1852 a fiuv dioceses or archdearonritw np[>ejir wdtii 
tho nainoB of Ihtiso oflicers inserted, but in Hie jrreat majority of 
cases the old state of things continues. Eleven years later, hi 
1863, tho ihslnncea ill which the Rural Ifeau did not exist w'oro 
confined to a very few archdeaconries; and in tlio pres(;nt year, it^ 
is almost neodle.ss to add, not u ainglo such instance is to bo found. 
An organization by which every clergyman of Iho English (’hurcli 
may pcnodically or as occasion arises express his opinion, and evou 
give his vot.e, in confereiico on any fubjoct of imporkince con- 
nected with his office, is coinpleto uud in full working order, »nd 
tho numlwr of clergymen who do not, occasionally at loa.sl, tako 
activo part in lliese mcotinga is probably very small. This is a 
state of things enough, to atlupt Sii* Willi.am llarcoiu't’H phrase, to 
make the bones of an ai'chbi.shon of tho ficorglan period turn ill 
his grave. Not a wig on the Episcop.'il Bench, in the day.? when 
wigs were worn there, but would have been lifted from the right 
reverend weai'er’s head as ho stood aghast at the contornplaiion of an 
enormity so rovohilionury. Tho clerg-y ought to meet, at .sIMed 
limes and in proper place.?, it was true. T’hey wore to atfend 
visitations, episcopal and ar^idiaconttl ; to listen to wlut tliey were 
told, to eat the visitation dinner, and perlmps to pay their share of 
the reckoning ; to make, or to applaud, sioieches of a respectful and 
complimeutary character, and to request that tho charge, or the 
visitatioii sermon, might ho printed for the onlightcnmeut of 
poaterity. There, in the ey^ of a Hanoverian hierarch, the func- 
tion of the clergyman in his corporate capacity ended. Under 
theM conditions the earlier clerical meetings begmi in a quiet, 
timid, tentative sort of way, like the Ititrodiiclion of hymns into 
parish clmrehes under tho dynasty of Brady and Talo. They 
were confeiencus of the scattered and S(raiewliat un[K)pular mom- 
bers Cifthe Evangelioal school; and as those grow in infioence 
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Mil favour, so the isohtl^ clerical mocling’ came more openly out 
into iho light. Probably every cleri(;al Society whose ineetinga 
date back more than thirty years originated in this way. Tlie 
Eclectic ^Society of London, which was foiind(Ml in 1783, was an 
ai^oclation of this kind, but was not exclusively clerical, nor indeed 
did its members all belong to the communion of Iho English 
Church. All such Societies, however, were in their nature eclectic 
and private, the inemberB already standing toeach olberin the rela- 
tion ofpewonal friends, or naturally growing inU)it. 10cclcsia.sticol 
boundaries wore not thought of; and the liinit-< of tha area IVoiu 
which the brethren could assemble were d(dinod mainly by the 
powers of the parson s horse or the route of the avuilalile htnge- 
coach. Thou, on the Tuos^lay nearest to the full moon, the little 
band of Uospol-prcaching ” ministers would come together Air 
the discu.'^eion, ana the aft<;moon dinner, and the prayer before 
separation, hut not for any service in church. 'J'lie good men liad 
their diflerencos, bat these were only on points of millennial or 
other prophetic interpretation, or perfiap.s on ctTtfiin pliast‘s of the 
Calyinifltic system of theology. (Ipon such meetings as these, 
in 1833, Newman made, as he relutes in*tlio Ajjohujia^ the 
first uncertain experiments of “the, MovoiueiiL.” When that 

Movement” had fully risen on tho horizon, llio alarm of the 
clerical meetings 'wa.s deep and universal. A few of these old 
Societies still survive, in more or less altered form, and thoir manner 
of clinging to old traditions will at times provoke a suiilc. When 
a proposal was made by some younger meml>ers of one of them to 
discontinue the singing of the traditional hymn by the united 
voices of the brethren without instrumental accompaniment, on the 
ground that the eflcct upon street passengers through tho open 
window was not conducive to edification, seeing tliat only one 
brother could sing in tune, tho suggestion w'as gravely silencr*d. 
The hymn had boon a lostimony ” once, and ‘^a testimony,” in 
tune or out of tune, should it nMuain. 

Ihit the old eclectic clerical meeting is fast dying out, disappear- 
ing before the regularly marehalled forces of tho Tliirnl Deanery, 
with its somewhat imposing title of a “ Ohnpter,” “ ruridecanaf,” 
or, 08 it is now and then called, like its dean, “ rural.” With the 
change has passed away every characteristic of the old meeting of 
the “brethren,” except the full moon and the hospitalitiojsi, which 
still survive in the country districts. So complete has the change 
become, that even London and Westminster, where of course 
“ Rural Deaneries ” were unknown of old, have la*eu parcelled out 
into such divisions, with their incongruous name unaltered, pene- 
trating at length, not without subdued groans from tho “ iutra- 
mural ” clergy, the sacred boundaries of the “ F^ast ” and “ West 
City.” It is said to have been to one of the riow-mado dignitaries of 
this anomalous ecclesiastical rus in urbe that a letter was addressed 
by on awe-stricken and perplexed churchwarden, beginning “ Very 
Reverend an<l Rural Sir.” At first, indeed, the fear of possible 
danger to establislied order seems to have suggested limitations to 
these authorized quasi-capitular conferences ; and Bishop Bloiiificld’s 
Commission to his Rural Deans did not allow them to convene 
the clergy for any discussion of points of theological or ecclesies- 
tical controversy. This limitation, w'e believe, no longer exists ; 
and it is stated that Bishop Blouitield’s successor has 'wen invited 
the clergy of his diocese of Canterbury to confer in their Ruml 
Deaneries upon two subjects which would have been most obviously 
excluded by it; but its force in 1859 wus sufUoie.ut to dissolve at 
once, on the point of order Ixiing raised, one of the lai’gesL of such 
gatherings ever assembled in Jjondon. Tho substitution of local 
boundaries and e.v officio meiubci>hip for the old system of private 
oUiction give.s an entii’ely new character to the clerical meeting of 
our lime, and has its grout achantnges, not unmixed however with 
very manife.st defects. The habitual conference of men of various 
shades of opinion would he in itself only beueficial, were it p(j.s- 
sible to unite with it the condition of absolute freedom of speech. 
This condition in actual experience Jiiiist bo very much controlled 
by circu instances. It is naturally most nearly satisfied where I he 
members of tho conference cmii meet in a public room or on other 
neutnd ground, ns it is possible to do in London and in huge 
centres of population. Hut this is only necessary whci'o tho num- 
bers are too large for the more genial and pleasant method of 
gathering in a private house \ and in direct proportion t(» the 
introduction of the elements of personal relations and social hospi- 
tality tlio limitiUious of periect freedom of discussion increuso. 
An experienced authority in parochial matters used some ytMtrs 
since to remark that, in dealing with an awkward dopula- 
lion, there was nothing like hegiuuing with a glass of sherry; 
and the ina.xim is of wide ajiplicatlou. Its principle uflocts 
the clerical meeting of a country “Chapter” much more 
than that of tho town. The members usually assemble, after tho 
manner of the more august conferences of the British Association or 
tho Church Congresa, in a revolving cycle of hospitnlity ; and 
those who have house-room and stable-room sullicieut or available 
entertain the “ Chapter ” in turn. You arrive, it may be, with 
the most determined intention to emulate John Bunyans Mr. 
Valiant-for-the-Trutb. You have w'orked up your resolution to 
martyrdom pitch, and you mean to deliver your conscienco on the 
great subject of the day. No matter what opposition you may 
meet, what influences may surround you, you will give no uncer- 
tain sound. Then there drives up a well-appointed wagonette of 
a soberly stylish kind, from which descend a couple of curates, and 
a neighTOuring vicar or two whose coach-houses, as you happen to 
know, are found very convenient for storing the winter potatoes. 
The equipage belong of course to the Rural Doan. This dignitary, 
who, as has been already noticed, is without any historical pro- 


genitoi's, has been siimiltaneously in every country district evolved 
by some process of natuial selection. He is lalways a gentleman ; 
he is, as often as not, a county magistrate ; and he is certain to be 
a pensonago of some consideration among the magnates of his 
rioighbourhood, and popular with tho clergy, while perhai\s he is 
also an authority aun)ug tho farraera as Chairman of the Bc^'d of 
Guardians. Tho nniiupoaclmbly sluning broadcloth whicli is the 
material of his coat has been fashioned by a perceptive tailor so 
as just to indicatt' tlm d«.-canHl rank without presuming beyond the 
limit of its rural form: and its wearer is ixjiuembered as an active 
and cons|)icu<.u« j\on-Flacet on some hard-fought days in ^e- 
Sholdonian 'riu'iitrc. It was easy enough then to do battle with 
him in llie Placot ranks ; but single combat in his Chapter 
is a (UlhjiN'iit thing alt('>gothcr. Church Service and luncheon- 
fiided, he takes the ch:nr; jind the host of the day proceeds to read 
a paper in opening tho tiisenssion. It might have been possible- 
after oil to far-e, tins “ Df'uu hut the glories of martyrdom finally 
fado aw'ay before your l) 09 t and his “ paper,” as in the phiasantest 
possible of voices Im proceeds to denounce, after an uncompromising 
firshiou, everything which you were about to maintain, and to assert 
dogmatically everything that you meant to denounce. It is quito 
impossible to hint that a man is an infidel or au idolater in his own 
house. There is no shaking any dust off one’s feet when it has all 
been left in tho “ Salvo” on the door-mat ; and an anathema will 
scarcely liarmonizo with the previous admiration of tho host's roses 
and praisV' of his home-brewed, or with tho adjournment about tc 
be moved at half-past four. Tims the general tendency to make 
things pleasjiut which springs out of neighlwurly association exer- 
cises a direct influence on the proceedings of the modern Chapter ; 
and while the asperities of theological polemics are very much 
flnioolhed away, there appears likely to 00 an increasing loss of 
definiteness in the expression of thought by minorities. The pre- 
vailing tone of opinion in tho “rural Chapters” may therefore 
naturally gravitate in one direction, and the aggregate vote of iho 
clergy may exhibit a result corresponding to tho preponderance of 
one political party in the English county reprfjsentation. The 
eclectic clerical meeting of forty years since neither possessed nor 
.aspired to possess any influence on national politics, and “our 
glorious Constitution in Church and State” was moved to no hope 
or fear by its existence ; but the Ruridocanal Chepler of the pre- 
sent day, how'over we may bo imdiiied to smile at its nssuniptions 
of quasi-cathedral dignity, is an institution of a very ditVerent 
naturj*, and can Imrdly be set aside with prudence as an "element in 
their calculations either by tlio Liberation Society or by l^arlia- 
ment. 


TIIK SlIAirS DIARY. 

rilllE Sbnh has published, for the information of his people, a 
J- diary of his tour in Europe. The whole of this simple 
record of hi.s ohservations of our own and other countries deserie.s 
perusal, but of course we shall bo principally interested with that 
part of it which concerns our.selvea. lie was impressed xvith tho 
greatness and wealth of England, and pleased with tho heariiucs.s 
of his reception, and amused with the shows provided for him. It 
is impo8.sible, be says, to describe the prosperity, the popnlousness, 
the extent of Loudon. TIuj crowd was neyond all limits. The 
women are “ most lovely.” I’lie soldiers are very strong of frame 
and Ix'aulirully drebsr*d. Their hovhes arc very line and sli'ong. 
“ One sees and comprehemls that they ai’ea gre-it people, and tlint 
; the Lord of the l\uverse lias bestowed upon tbeni power mid 
might, sense, mid wisdom, and enlighlenmerit.” Thus it is tlmt 
they have conquered India, and hold important possessiiuis in 
America. 'I'h(‘ Shah’s iidminition i.s valuable, because liia remarks 
show seii'^e and sbrewdnesM. Tho first prool’ that he has a good 
eye was Ids mistaking the front of Buckingham Palace for the 
hack. A jurter criliciHm of that structure could not be made. 
Ho admires the gardmi of the Palace, mid describes a mowing- 
niachino which he saw there, lie, M.sits tho Queen at Windsoi* 
CaMle, is invested \\lth the Garter, and learns tho origin of tli:i1 
Order; he is pleased with Diince Leopolds dress and maimer, with 
the Long Walk, and the deer, and an aveiuio “ reiwunhling 
Paradise,” and he again admires tho soldiei‘s, who ai-e well dressed, 
dj.-icijilinod, and armed, “ being very stout young men.” But 
ho is aware that tliero am not many of (hem. llo kuow.s 
that the Lord iMavor is only Governor of tho f)id Gity of 
l.»ondoa, ami that tho remainder of the town has no governor, 
but each parish Inw a Council, and if an event happens, h 
is rofem'd to the hwul policenuiii of the parish, and ho 
I refers to tho Home Secrelary. Tho police are all handsome young 
[ uien in a particular dress. Tho citizens grewitly esteem tho police, 
and “ whoever behaves disrespectfully to them is adjudged worthy 
of death.” He deMU’ibes the l>all and supper at the Guildhall. 
Tho supper is correctly defined as “a dinner after midnight,” and 
tho practice of gi'\ ing toasts is properly explained. He goes to “a 
very largo and beautiful” theatre, where some beautiful scones 
were acted, and Patti sang most oxqui.sitcly. She is “ an exceed- 
ingly graccfiil woman.” He drives to the Zoological Gardens. 
‘‘As it was Sunday, the streets wew emjjty, all the people being 
in the fields and lanes taking walks.” This, we murt allow, is a 
nice way of putting it. The Shah was, happily, ignorant that 
many of these people were exercising the privileges of bimd 
fide travellers. Ho is delighted with that intelligent auinial 
the sea-lion, which understands French. The day of the 
Windsor Review was cloudy. “ We offered thanks to the 
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the Hiighlaaderai the Rifle Brigade, Artillery, armotuvwearieg having mountains $M r6und| with tuead||l|L w<^e, ahd gsm 
Hotuisliold Oava^/and Hussars. Ail these were veV^ beautiful, crops, exactly like the mountainsof KaUnEElt itthtaaandmhiT 
end the beardcin caps of the Guards were *^awe*inapirinff.*’ He Pretty women and graoeful ladies oontihuaUy promenading me^ 
'aba pleased with the s^trdena, conaemtorlea^ and deer-ptth of the Baden-Baden a faTry ahode.^ He returned by rail to mbri<fli. 

' Bitkeof Suthedand at Tren^iu, and was particular^ interested and descended the Rhine thence by steamer to Bonn, where he 
with the game of bowls which he saw played there. He thought again took the rail for Spa. Crossing the frontier between Bel- 
that the people of Liverpool were poorer and more hardly-worked gium and Germany he exclaims, ** What a diderenoe has the All- 
than those of London, and he noticed the blackness of walls, wise and Almighty Creator placed between the two nations and 
dresses, and visages in Manchester. He was informed tlmt the the two countrips.'’ In one moment, he saw, or thought he saw, 
ladies of that city usually wear block, for a reason which he a total change in people, language, religion, land, air, and water, 
thought e^ccellent. But this is rather hard on Manchester, which At 8pa, ho remarks, on imperfect information as we venture to 
is certainly not the blackest tovm in England, and as regards the believe, that “ the suti is never seen in these parts.” He was 
dresses of its ladies, some envious Londoner nnist have abused much pleased with a religious procession which ho saw there on 
his ear. The Cmtal Palace pleased him thoroughly. The acrobats Siinila\. Charming littb children nicedy dressed “carried the 
are folly uotioed, and the trapezist “performed magic— he flew.” portrait of Her Itoliiipsa Minain, on whom be praise, and 
The fireworks were very fine, and the fountains most charuiug. sang with \ sweet melodv, repeating litanies.” The remarks of 
lie notices repeatedly Ihe lieautv and grace of the ladies, and the Shah on Roman (Catholic cei’emonies contrast favourably with 
indeed he says so many pleasjint tilings alxMit us that, if a Persian those which zealous l^rolestHiits, such for example as Mr. Spurgeon, 
loan were now to be brought out, it would be likely to be favour- Ato. in tlic habit of malviug when they go abr(>ad. At Spa ho saw 
ably eonsiderod in financial circles. He was pleased with a conjurer, whose tricks lie dtwribea in detail. The attention 
a sparring match) and delighted with Mine. Tussaiurs waxworks, bestowed by tlie b'hah on Phiropeim jugglers wherever he meets 
PeitimbiuatorR, with children in them, charmed him, and he any would sceiu to sliow that the I'kiatern races are not so superior 
thoioiigbly enjoyed the dancing and singing at the opm. Above in this art ns is goiK^mlly assumwl. From Spa he proceeaed to 
all, ho boheved that the people of Knglaml were sorry when he Lidge, Bnisscls, and Osteiid, where “ the funetdonaries delivered on 
went away. The Diary explains, and goes some way to justify, excessive speech.” 

the popular excitement about the Shah. He must have made it He embarked for Englnnd on the 1 8th of Juno. He was aware 
appear that the guest was pleased, and tliat was a certain way to that the CliHimol was noted for storms and roughness, “ But 
put the hosts into good humour. It is remarkable too that next thanks be to God Most High, the sea was very calm, so that 
to England he seems to have like<l Austria best of all the no one was incommoded.” He was not so happy in his voyage 
countries that he visited, and there are undoubtedly iiinny to France. If ho had Ix^en merely a gentleman travelling for plea- 
points of similarity between the two nations which pleascjd him sure ho might have ci'oased from Dover to Galais, but tlie dignity 
... eiiht'r of the Shah or of the French nation requir^ that he fvhould 

The Shah quitted his capital, Tehran, on the 19th of April, 1873, embark at Fortamouth and land at Cherbourg, and in a voyage of 
and jouiTieyed by land and water to Astrakhan. On the 16th of May eight hours he eutlcred in the usual manner. But ho makes no 
he wrote, “Thanks be to (rod, wo have oscapod from the high soa, complaint ()f tliis apparently unnecessary infliction beyond remark- 
and have entered a lai-ge river named the Volga, wliich has agreat iiig liiat the sea passage need only have been nn hour and a half, 
charm.” He ascended this river to Aslrakhan, and thence to Ho quitted lingland and arrived in France on Jlh July. He 
Tssritsin, whore ho look the railway for Moscoav. “ This,” h<j says, notices tlnit the Tullcries and Hdhd de Ville had been destroyed 
“is the lii-st time W'o travel on a railway, and very nice and by the Comm nun. “ Wo Avere sadly grieved for this.” At Ver- 
corafortable it is.” At Moscow he visit^'d the tlieatrc. “The 6.tillc.s ho displaA'cd his bodily activity by scrambling up a mound 
curtain rose, and a strange Avorld made its appeai-anco. A to inspect aVtatuo of Apollo. Marshal MocMshon had to bo helped " 
largo number of dnncing-Avoimm set to dancing.^ This was np by his suite. But he is ciireful to ivmark thqt this was no way 
probably the first time the Sllali had seen a ballet. Wherever dero^tory to the Marshel’a firmness and courage. He visited with 
no Avent be was taken to the Iboativ, and tho ]K;rformanc^ great intorciit tho tomb of Napoleon at tbo Invalides, and talked 
AVRs usually of that kind Avliich is intelligible Avitbout speech, to a few veterans of Waterloo, Friedland, and Jena. It is pleasant 
Thus the Shah by tho time he quitted Europe must hnve to observe that, when the Shah thinks he has said a good thing) h« 
been a tolerable judge of ballet, and wo observe that ho enables his faithful subjects to enjoy the giutificatioii of laiipung 
2)lace3 that of Vienna first. It is perhaps owing to tho at it. Thus ho teUs them how he— if we may venture to use suen 
frequent mention of ballet in this book that the publisher a word— “ chafled ” the great liothschild bv proposing to him a 
lias embellished it Avith an engraving I'rom a Persian painting, plan by which at his oaatj expense he might put an end to tho dis- 
Avhich we recommend to theatrical nmnogerH in soiirch of novelty, persion of tho Jew.M. The Shah saAv “an admirable review ” of eighty 
In the Ohetr, or Fantail, posture in dancing, a young lady stands thousand men. “ After nil those defents and ruin of the Fwoch, 
upon her hands, instead of her feet, and she Avears a long and no idea hail been entortiiiued of such a collection and such disci- 
anijde skirt. The Shah proceeded from Mo.scmw to St. Peters- pline of their forces.” Among the Shnh’s descriptions of Paritiian 
burg, where he Avent several times to the theatres. He yaAV a scenes, the Jardin Mnbille is not foi*gotten. He adnrircil the lamps, 
play on the subject of Don Quixtile, and seenuM to have knoAAm the avenues, cascades, and pavilion, and he remarked that “ beautiful 
story beforehand, lie wosAvell pleased with his reception by the Avomen of every description frequent the place.” He evideutlr 
(^ouri and people, and admired the Russian troops, particularly enjoyed his visit to the Circus, where tho “ extraordinary speeWSt 
tho cavalry, “all handsome young men, with choice unironus and limscs” fully maintained the character of that establishment, Hu 
poAvorful horses.” From JSt. Petersburg ho travelled by railway tmvelled from Paris to Gencya, and thcnco to Turin, Milan, 
to Kiinigsberg and Berlin. He had an eye everywhere both for \;t*rona, Innsbruck, 1 Jnz, and Vienna. At Linz he remarks that 
fertility and beauty of scenery. Ho noticed that the populous- the place possesses some most beautiful women. “Austria 
ness aud cultivation of thti land increased after he entered Prussia, in point of beauty and engagingness is tho queen of all lauds.” 
“Human improvements of charming aspect came in sight, neai* He fiuquently praises the scenery The country (near Vienoa) 
and afar.” Sometimes he tells his subjects, for whom ho writes, was most charming, the air pleasant, the fields green, and fiowara 
that a valley or river which he saw reminds him of some place at of v'arious kinds were noticed. There Averc inauv hart's among 
homo. Such ptu^cs give a favourable impreasion of the writer, the crops,” At tho Gmnd Opera House of Vienna they pOriormed 
He seems heartily desirous of his people’s welfoi-e. He praises a play with dancing and miiHic so beautiful “ that the like had 
the trooM at Konigsberg, and remarks that “ the Prussian Kingdom been witnessed in no place before.” Tho description which followa 
is fill scudiery.” On the road to Btudin he saw very pretty gardens, might have been wTitlen for a newapaper, and if by any caprice 
“ Tho jasmine of Shirwan, called by tho Fraiilis the lilac, Avas of fortune tho Shah should happen to lose liis throne, he is clearly 
everywhere in flower.” Many oxen were seen, resembling those competent to earn a livtdihood as a dramatic critic. He expresses 
of Mazandaraii. At the Zoolomcal Gardens of Berlin he first saw warmly his sense of tho kindnesses shown to him in Austria, and 
the African lioU) “ huge in bulk, teiTible in appearance, Avith Aery indeed throughout hi.'^ tour. He travelled by rail from Vienna to 
thick black mane, largo head, glaring eyes especially lenitic, and Brindisi, and there mn barked on the 14th of August for Uon- 
ffTROoful body resembling velvet.” He went to Potsdam with all etantinoplo. “ in FirangisUm,” says ho, “ thank's bo to God, all 
his suite, except one member of it, who^ remained in town, has passed safely and hiqjpily. God Avilling, the end of our tour 
.th^y have completed the telegraphic Avires to Tehran, will bo equally pleasant and ausjncious.” 
and ho is talking with them.” On the 7th of Juno he started 
by twin for Cologne and Wiesbaden, He begins to feel that 
ho is doing hard wbrk. “Much ns wo wished to sleep, it was 

imtJOssibls. Aa soon nS my eyes closed wo would arrive at a HIjC OLD CATHOLICS AXD TlIlilR PANKGYRIST& 
station ; talkuig and discussion would ensue ; there was uotbiug for 

it ^ iniOit dress and hold ourselves in readiness un^ the f^IIE Conference which was held at Bonn last S<npteiiiber under 
governor of such a town, or the commander of such a fortress, -A Dr. DfiUingeFs presidency has naturally tccjillea the attention 
should be introdueed) and took himself oil again.” It is a comfort of outsiders to the progress and prospeola ^ the .Old Catholic 
find that mayors of English towns were not the oMy Wes that movement. Of this ot course the Old Catholics have no reason to 
Shabencouisi^ during his tour of Europe. On his way to complain/ but in reading some of the comments, intended to bo 
6i>Ioffn0 he vbtted M. Krupp^s iroti-wprks. At Oolqgwe be notices highw complimentary, which have recently appeared, one is in- 
describes a method of w^ateringpUmta in the llotauioal Garden. to suspect that they will be unpleasantly mminded by their 

iWii ’V(^ie*aWhewentto FmuWbtWn-the-Moin, where, after. of the old proverb “Save me flw my friends.” A 

tho stitsetS) he mmarks that “the cities of./ of muigiimtiTe thoiight does 
oho When one has bW semv W grateful for the praise of a critic whose admiration 

em^irioh^aiidiSofl^ of olhete is in one^s pos^ is c^hicentiiat^ on the smootmiess ot his y^m and the eaocBence 
' dOmphiM to that^ 4 f I pt the typography^ dOA it is rather irritating than atherwise to a 
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man who ihi^ himaalf a profound theologian to be eulogfized by 
a KHendly reviewer^ not for nis learning^ but meroly for the elegance 
of hie e^le. But it ia still Iws eatiefectory to be pndaed for qua- 
litiea wmoh you not only do not regard as your chief excellences, but 
are anxious to dieclaim. There is a story told of a late dignitary 
who Had been preaching in a country parisli wliat was no doubt on 
able sermon on the existence of God. One of his rustic hearers, with 
whom he entered into convemation afterwards, in the hope of iiuding 
that a due impression had been produced, voutui'ed with much 
difhdence and many expressions of admiration of tbe beautiful 
difiicoarse^ to observe, “But after all, bir, if you’ll pardon my 
flaying so, I can’t help thinking as how there be a God.” Now we 
are rather afraid tliat the Old Catholic leaders will listen to 
some of the laudations which have been lavished upon them of 
late with feelings not wholly disaimiUir to Biiihop Blonifield’s on 
hearing the appreciative criticism of the farmer who had just sat 
under him. It is no doubt a valuable “ giftie,’’ ns the oMsong sr\s, 
to be able “ to see ourselves as others see us,” and they may 
perhaps be prodte^l by a friendly reminder that some of their 
loudest advocates are lost in admiration at tludr rapid progres-'i in 
unbelief. But this was not exactly the claim put forward by 
Dr. Ddllinji'er and bis adherents at Bonn on the sympathies of 
their Anglican and Oieiit/il giants, nor would the latter, to judge 
from their allitudo Ht the meeting, ha\e Ixm'm at all ready to 
respond to it. Two p^)m^nont members of the extreme left of 
the Broad Church party haie, however, come forward since to 
oiler their congratulations and ad \ ice on an aMsuni])tiuii which ia 
likely to bo deprocated, if not reaeiited an iuaull. One of 
them was Indeed present ut the Coufeience, though he luul not, 
wo holievo, hetm iuvited, and, w'hen there, only enrieheil the dis- 
cussion by a single question ; the other was not there, and speaks 
rather slightingly of “the ingenious manipulation of detailed 
diflerences,” which was the chief business of tho meeting. 

Mr. John Hunt, who aired his views about tho Bonn Conference 
in a long and tedious article in the Contemporary Jieiiew of hud 
month, need not detain us long, liis interest in the movement is 
almost avowedly of a purely exoteric kind. From a theological 
standpoint so very broad, or ho very vague, ns not to be enHily distin- 
guiahablo from mere deism, he looks with approving sympathy on 
a reaction against extreme dogmatism within tho boBom of the 
Human Catholic Church, whicli appears to him destined in tho 
long run to issue in the disiutegration of all dogmatic belief. The 
creeds which have come down from tho ancient Church, wo are 
expressly assured, must one and all bo got ri<l of, and signUicani 
hints are thrown out that any formularies which ui.iy be bupposiMl 
to take their placo in the Church of the future must bo pui^ecl of 
all taint of hierarchical or doctrinal tiaditions. As far as can be 
gathered from bis very aggressive, but somewhat nebulous, lucubra- 
tions, the articles of laith accepted iu tho now dispensation will be 
chiefly of tho negative, and its worbhip “cliietly of the silent 
sort.” On the religious merits of this programme wo need 
not dwell here. Mr. Hunt can of course speculate to his 
heart’s content on tho fiibciniding vision of a faith growing 
small by degrees and beautifully less, till it. is lonf in 
the luminous obscurity of a nuivnuf of painless oblitera- 
tion. But it seems a little hurd that J)r. Didiinger and Binhop 
Keinkons should be saddled with the respon.sibilily of thciiriis 
which nothing in their antecedents or llioir uttoninccs would lead 
us to suppose to be other than most obnovious to tliem. Certainly, 
if Mr. Hunt held a brief for the Court of Home iu its attack on thus© 
“ notorious apostates,” ho could not have discharged his task more 
skilfully. Dean Stanley is a very dillbrcnt kind of writer fnun 
Mr. Hunt, but tho preface ho luis juat pretixed to Mme. Hyacintho 
Loysou’s translation of lior husband s Li'ttcrs, FraymentSj and Dis- 
courses] an Catholic Ht/otnif betrays much tho same anxiety to 
utilize the Old Oatholio movement os a lever for coutroversial pur- 
poses in the pending struggle of parties in tho Church of England. 
\Ve may first however express some Burpriso at tho appearance of 
the booK at all, whether with or without a jireluco, at the nresent 
time and in its present form. The original was publishea more 
than two years ago, and although it is a mere stray collection of 
scattcured and e^diemeral papers on various religious subjects, 
extending over several yearn, and without any system or mutual 
coherence, it derived a certain interest Jroni the cliuracter, eloquence, 
and rare courage of the author, who would h.ardly however be 
raised by any one except Dean .Stanley to a moro “ conspicuous ” 
post of leadership in the now movement than Dr. Ddllinger. But| 
considering that one of tho most remarkable letters in tho \olum6 is 
oddrt^d to the General of the Barefooted Carmelites at Rome, 
and urges the “ardent desire ” of the waiter to ivhuuic liia monastic ' 
habit and what his wife rather odtlly renders “ the life of Carmel,’’ ' 
and that within a very few months of ih© publication of this 
earnest appeal, while still vehemently urofuKsing to remain a 
Catholic priest, he had deliberately violatcvl both his priestly 
and monastic vows by manying tm American widow, one might 
have supposed he would best consult his own interests by al-> 
iowinff It to be foivotten ns speedily as possible. The present 
zcpublmation in an English dress, and with Doan Stanley's extra- 
vagantly eulogistic imprimatur to these revelations of the great 
mmni apestle of connubial felicity, does strike one as bordering 
more closely on the grotesque than on the sublime. Kor is 
our flurptise diminished by the farther disoovetr that the preface 
itself is also a republioation, with some few mocufleations ad- 
ditions, of a pepco: originally read at Sion CoU^ two or throe years 
ago and then reproduced in the pamof the Conitmporat'y Jtevisw. 
Ijiere ate adt many review asticim. however intefestiiig at the 


moment, which deserve to be recalled fromobUviQO|imd.ln{>po6ii)ig 
the present essay to liave been worth publiehing at (dl| it was 
ceruWv no exception to tbe rule. We may add that the altewd 
position of difterciit parties within the Roman Catholic Church 
during tho last two or three years makes it even less applicable 
than when it first appeared. One Ration perhaps may^ not be 
superfluous for tbe moro violent section of Liberal Qatholics, who 
arc warned that, if “ paitod from tbe 'general stream of historical 
and national tradition in the Catholic Church, they would probably 
becomo a bitter antagonistic sect, which, if it continuea at all, 
would maintain itself in a stunted, one-sided, polemical position, 
hardly worth contending for.” if Mr. Hunt's counsels were to be 
followed, this result would have every chance of being very 
speedily achieved. 

Dean Stanley, as we have already implied, is throughout mani- 
festly and almost avowedly making his aefence of the Old Catholics 
a peg whereon to hang an apology for the Broad Church party in 
England ;^and that singular ingenuity in detecting poinfe ot resem- 
blaucH, with an ouutilly singular blindness iu recognizing obvious 
dibtiiictiunsy whicu is a marked characteristic of his writings, is 
conspionously illustrated here. His first object is to insist that 
those who in any Church disagree with the dominant party or with 
any of its specific doctrines and institutions ought not to desert it, 
hut to remain and labour to conform it to their own ideal. Thu 
only alternative open to educated men, wo are told, is either for each 
of the (lisa fleeted members to found a new sect of liis own, or for 
each to coustituto a new sect in his own person by retiring into 
“complete individual isolaiion.” A third coursq, which to ordi- 
nary readers might possibly have suggested iUdf as the most 
natural, that of secession to some other existing community, is just 
referred to in a noie for thy purjioHC of being set aside, because — 
and here iu fact lies the cas>enco of the Dean’s contention — “ in 
every mixed Church {and all ejrisiiuy Churches are more or less 
mia't'd) arine the same (liinculties arising from partial disagreement 
US aie invtdvod in ih(j cose of tlio Old Catholics.’’ And 
nccordiii'ilv in all tixisting Churches the same solution of 
tho diiliciiliy is recommended. Tho struggle of the Old 
Catholics against the Ultranioiitanosj is virtually the same vvitli 
that inRintuined “ against whnt may he called the L'ltramontani.s 
in each of the Churches of Christendom, Catholic or Prolestanl. 
Conforming or Nonconforming.” And tho unaji^gy i.s exemplified 
at length in tlie case of the English Latitudiuarians; of John 
Wesley, when ho said he “ varied iroin the Church of ICnglaud, 
but would never leave it”j of tho fuberol Protestants in tho 
French Huguenot Church; of John Bimyaii, Robert Hall, and Dr. 
Davidson among Dissenters, and vaiious Freothinking lueiubers of 
the three Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. In all these cases 
“ tlin dominant party ” are of course oqualJy anxious to disclaim 
the society of tlieir unwelcome comrades, who however are sup- 
posed to reply that they value the advantages of their position 
“ not only temporal but spiritual,” and also consider “ their ex- 
istence within the body an advantage to it,” if indeed they do not 
claim to be its truest representatives. Thus, for instance, w'o uro 
assured that the French Idbcral Protestants best represent the 
“general spirit” of their communion, as also “ the English Lati- 
tudlnarians certainly approach more nearly to tho spirit of the first 
Reformere, iilie JOrasmus and Colst^ Tyndale and Cranmor^ and also 
to the (finirch of Tillot-son, Buihr^ and Paley . , . than do 
their oppeneuta.” Tho names we have taken tho liberty of 
italicizing Biitliciontly indicate the Dean’s odd way of inter- 
preting history on d piori principles. Without discupfiing hero 
nis view of tho Fn'uch Prote&tant Church, which is in violent 
opposition to the late M, Guizot’s, there is something amazing in 
the notion of “ the first Reformers,” either in England or on the 
Continent, being as a rulo tolerant of “ Jjatitudinariauism.” 
There were no doubt a few exceptions, and Erasmus, who was 
much tuuro of a classicist than a Iteformer, stands prominent 
among thorn ; but it may safely be alUrmcd that neither Colot, 
Cranmer, nor Bullor would have had much patieqeo with 
the theology of the Doan of Westminster. Nor is ho altogether 
happy when he comes to expound tho particular claim, as he 
understands it, of the Old Cainolics. That they represent moro 
than their opponents the spirit of the ancient Gallicans and 
Port-Boyalists, and of “ the silent majority of educated Homan 
Catholics throughout Europe,” may be true enoipfh. But their 
apologist puts a strange confusion of ideas into their mouths 'vvhen 
he mak<^ them say that they do not difl'er more widely from tho 
received standard of Roman Catholic orthodoxy than those who 
ofi'er defiance to the decrees which forbid them to have money in the 
bank, to have intercourse with horetica, to possess and read books 
placed on the Index, and command thw to believe in the 
Ptolemaic system, the vmerring authority - of the Vtdgate^ and 
the reality of witchcraft. Some of tho Papal decrees here 
refeiTed to have been juatly cited as historical objections 
to tbe new dogma of infaluoilil^ ; but, in the connexion hare in- 
tended, all or nearly all of them are purely irrelevant. The 
decrees about usury and astronomy, for instance^ have *besn lew 
since rescinded or withdrawn; the rule afaiust intercourse wiw 
heretics was repealed four centuries a^ by Council of 
Constance; and the authority of the Index is only held bindfiug 
in certain countries, of whfeh Englaod ia not one. 

We are fer from meaning to imply that the Old CatholiM 
cannot make out a good case for themselves ; bat it may be frdriy 
doubted whether theywould be Te)7 ready to acccypt Dr, Sthnkor 
as their spokesman. Professor Kuntid^ who fe here foro^ 
the most inrimato sVifiDeo with themtiii a pvofei6ed.dfl»fltiaMha 
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emfioSyipiiid^ tikaselfy in oilier {Hurts of the e(»eech £rom which 
the Delia- Mi nuuie^quotatioay sigaiiist jxiakin^ himself iu any way 
riMpooiihle tbr their heUefo, or them for his owa : nor is there any- 
thing; to show that the absoltite and pwseciltiii^rfintstia^ the 
Swiss W Oatholios, which kindles i)r. Stanley's enthnsiastic ad- 
miraticmy is shared by their brethren in G^uiiny. Dr. Dolliager, 
if we are not inistaheOy has especially disclaimed such a view. 
Thrtre is moTOovw a qaaation which continually recurs to the 
leader of this iniyonious bat sliffhtly sophiaticid arpumout, and 
to which it may at least be said tiiat ho answer is provided. “ No 
doubt,” the author admits, ** there i.s a limit to such v^iriations, 
and liinpromise may po too far,” But, instead of offeriup any 
solution of this rather serious difficulty, he proceeds at ouce to odd 
' a comment which will appear to many members of ell OlmAtian 
Chtnehee to carry comjL»romise a very lonp way indeed. “ The 
&ct remains,” we are informed, Uiat Olmstianily itself, as it 
now eicists, is a oompromise between the relipiou of the tirst and 
of the nineteenth century, and it is the wisdom nud policy alike of 
individuals and of communities to blend and to bear with tlie 
condictinp elements as best they can.” This .statemont, like many 
others in the prefaco, is sufficiently vopuo to be susceptible of 
more than one snterpretation ; but iu its natural and obvious sense 
it must mean that Christianity as tauplit by Clirisiund the .Ai^istles 
has in the course of eighteen cmitiirics been largely diluted and 
modified by the admixture ofheturupeneousoleriieiits, and that the 
hybrid compound, which pemains as the result of the process, is 
tlie proper religion for an educated mtm in the present day. Into 
the question of fact we need not enter ; the author is inculcating 
what he holds to bo a vital principle. And to bis nrpumont 
there is one sufficient and self-evident reply. Clmstianity must 
be one or other of two things, and cannot possibly be both together. 
It is either a lofty ethical system propouudiKi by a gieat moral 
teacher— -perhaps, na the late "Mr. Mill seems to have thought, by 
the greatest moral teaolier the world has siicii — or it is, ns 

its Fo'mder and Ilia immediate emissaries unquestionably main- 
tained, a revelation ftrom heaven. If wo adopt the latter nJteniA- 
tive, there is clearly no room for the sort id’ compromise luhoctitod 
hero. If we prefer the former, it is uo less abundantly clear that 
“ all existing Dhurches ” are based on n radically false assump- 
tion, and it would seem to be the only stvmght forward couralis iur 
those who have attaim^ti that conviction, not only to “ desert,” 
but to denounce them, nithcr than to engage in the hopedess and 
unproiitablo task of labouring to torltirc formularies, usegGs, and 
traditions unmistakably iiiouldc'd on one perfectly intelligiblo 
theory into accordance with another theory equally intelligible but 
fundamentally opposed to it. To pumue tlie latter policy ” is 
either to smother serious beliefs, or to waste valmible time in 
twisting ropes of sand. 


CAT1T.K SIIOW.S. 

C ATTLE shows are popular in Eugland, and it is not remark- 
ablo that they should w well supported when it is considered 
that probably our people eat more moat per head tJian is consumed 
by the people of any other country. Whatever seeds of decay 
may be discovered by acute critics in other institutions, the critic, is 
yet to he found who can discover the grounds for pi'ediciing the 
downfall of cattle shows. Giv’eu a large population gathered to- 
gether in a comparatively small area, or given a place easily 
accessible by railway, let the readiness to award a huge sum 
in prizes to exhibitoi’s be advertised, and it is cei-tain that th«w. 
will be plenty of candidates to contend for the premiums oilured, 
and, what is more to the purpose of the promoters of the ihow, 
there will be a public willing and ready to pour enough shillings 
into the treasury to repa^, not only the amount of all the prizes 
that may have been odWed, but also all tho expenses, and a 
good pront to boot for those who have entered upon the adventure. 
All that is necessa^ is to make sure that there is a sufficiently 
large population' within easy reach of the 8 how}'ard. It is on pre- 
cisely the same principle that promoters of race-meetings act when 
their financial success depends upon^he “ gate money.” And pro- 
bably the bulk oi' the attendants at race meetings and at cattle 
shows, excepting in each case what we may call tlie professional 
.element, is drawn from the same class. It is easy to undemland 
in the case of races that^ the temptation of a day's outing, tlie 
innate love of horses which possessos most Eiigli.* 4 hmeu, and the 
excitement of teeiiw the actual struggle for victoi-y, to say nothing 
of the gambling in&tuation which appears to liave laid hold of all 
classes, are sufficient inducements to extract shillings from the 
pooketa of the masses^ But it is not so easy to discover why jieople 
flodt to cattle shows. Every man who goes to a race buUeves 
that he to at any rate some knowledge of the ** events ” tluit are 
and tnere is always patent to every observer the more 
or to obviotui res^ that one hmae has been able tc* pass another 
horse by so sumy inchm or yards after a ooiirso of gi'aater or Irss 
length. Tb% conc^mtive inorita of the animals are decided by the 
result, and the process ^ which the result is determined is pic- 
toxeiiiue andexoiting. In oaUle shows, however, there are none of 
these alluremcntB,and the ourious thing is that 490 nuujy people who 
are utterly without intei'cst in the buainess are found to pay to see 
v?hat i$ at its best but sight, not uesdysofay or inte*- 

fUfl^Mthft psrtofoasaadhagpadd^ lathe abstmt it would 
eeebtebsa veiiypooraiumoiMtforpeopfotowiil^ snd down 
astogloiHlf df an i mto aritothegvnatmr part of Aoqygood folk 
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from another, tpere however, a glorious uncertainty In totfo 
shows as well as iu racing, or in the Maioos of law (sourts,. or ih 
other popular amusomente. The opinions of the skilled persona 
whose lot it folk to select the best animals rarely reciave the 
unanimous assent of experts who are not called upon to |ct as ofil- 
cial judges. Iu tact it would apiHior that among conuoiHseurs 
tlie chief business of a cattle show is to judp) the unfottu- 
luito judgos, and it is an smusement from whkm those who join in 
it appear to derive ikj small amount of tokfactloii. It is only, 
however, to tho few that tlie fun of judge baiting” iis possible, 
and we am still left to wondei' wherein the uiillion find tho 
attraction tliat leads them to tho show. It would bo a curious 
inquiiy to ask wiuit proportion of spectators at a cattle show 
could actually point out in the living animal tho position of 
the juicy steak of which no doubt all of them would ho excellent 
judees when it aj>pettre J on their dinutii'-tablea. Aiv ihore many who 
could accurate] Y disliugiiish the position of tho rmup, tlie silver-side, 
the sirloin, the ribs, oi* who could soket the pen of sheep that 
would afi'urd tlie most toniter chop, with nicely bilanred fat and 
lean, or tho most palutablo haunch ? And yet it is only Uioso to 
whom tJiese queutious alt'ord no puzzle who can really uudorstand 
tho incrite of tlie uniinais thiy^ coiiie to see. Derhops there is a 
genera], though ill-dBiiued, sentiment that it is a good and a right 
thing to gaze upon aiidadmire the best specimens of Lite almost sacred 
bepst which gives the national roust buef, and that tluj ajicctators by 
joining in tliis worship do in some iiidchiiito way loud iheiraid to keep 
in its pWo one of the pillars of the constitution ; though after aU we 
believe that people go to cattle sliuws just for the same I'eaeon tluit 
tliey go to niccs— namely, simply and piucly lor tho sake of a 
holiday. 

It is not difficult to discover the reasoas which induce men to be- 
come exhibitors. They may ho easily classified. The d 1 ikes and lord 
and squires, i'ollowing tlie example set by royalty, may be .supposed 
to be influenced by public-spirited motives, and lo be "acting lor the 
general advanceraont of agriculture, when they show wiiat can be 
done in fattening animals. Their frequent, success in the lists is due 
to the fact that they either possess flocks and herds of strains of 
blood which liave been selected without question of cost, or that 
they punduuse from lime to time animals which are alniost certain to 
prove winners; and most probably their honours are purchased 
deoi-ly.^ Then appear tlie brec<l 4 irA"of fiuicy btocli, whose interost 
is not confined to Ihe success of tho animals they exhibit ; they use 
I the shows as an ndvorlismuent of their names as owners uud pro- 
' ducers for sale of animals of high class. In a receiitly issued 
I circular of one of the great cattle salesmen, it is stated tkat there 
, is scarcely a civilized country of the world tlmt has not sought to 
improve its herds hy mixing with them the blood of England's 
best tribes. It, therefore, pays these breeders to spare no expense 
in forcing ono or two animals into form for exhibition at fat cattle 
shows, as, apart from the premiums they may oblaiu, the success 
of their animals establishes their reputation anii enJiancea many 
fold tlie price of the large niimbtu* they produce fur breeding pujq)os<?s. 
These men arc for the most pai*t exceptionally skilful ami ob- 
servant, and it is said of tlie lua^t skilful among them timt they 
are able to select almost u few hum’s after llmir birth the speci- 
mens destined to ho the glory of the sliow-yortl, on wliich thence- 
forth the most unremitting care and the most enticing fiiods are 
lavished, And, lastly, we come l(» those farmers who, reiving on 
their own judgment, or on that of theii* neighbours, or on their 
Kucctvs at a local sliow, believe tht^y p0H.sti8fl an animal worthy lobe 
a prize winner at the great centres, and put it in tiaiuing accord- 
ingly, Ilaivly, however, does success repay them for their cost 
and trouble, lor the experience of the profesNionnl exliihitoi’s of tho 
first two classes is like the experience of tlie first-rate profcssionnl 
rider when pitted against the ‘^gentleman” jockey. Ine amatnir 
has no chance; although he may have an t^jual tv slightly bi'itcr 
animal, the oilds iiro against him. If he wins anything but 
the largest prizes ho is scarcely re]jai(l for tlie enormous extra cost 
of feed and tho oxjiense of sending to the show, while, if he loses, he 
fiink these tixpensrs run up to an uncomiivtably large amount ; 
and in ninning the risk ho stakns a very heavy siim in proportion 
to what there is any chance of his winning. To exhibit occasion- 
ally, and merely for the sake of winning the prize money, is not a 
paving game. 

tt cannot bo for a moment doubted that the erTConragoment 
given by cattle shows to the improvement of the vaiions bleeds of 
cattle has prcxl need important and excoHoiit results. But doubts 
begin to be expressed pretty fi’oely as to whether high iMM^diiig 
has not already been cultivated to excess. It niipears to be ad- 
mitted on all "bauds that shorthorn cattle, for instance, liave de- 
creased in size, while it soems also certain that the fecundity oi 
these highly-bred animals is nj)t so great as it was ; for it is said 
that certain trilws have become cel^rated for the bammness of 
their females, while ut the same time a deficacy of oonetitiition 
has been developed which tinfite th&i for roughing it,” and 
requires luxurious arrattgements to preserve them in health. As 
in OUT racehorses wo have, according to some authorities, sacrificod 
stoatnei.a of constitution and capacity of endurance over long 
courses for tho sake of obtaining nigh speed over a short 
distoce, so in our cattle the desire for fineness of hone and 
rapid develppment of meat has Ixrought into fashion oiuujak 
ttrhiicb have lost many of the vaUufole properties of their an- 
cestors. Such breeds cannot exist when subjected to riie rough 
weather which prevoik on the exposed hill-sides oad moore 
which are so valuable as breedmg-groands aad lattserto 
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for etock; and perhant it is for this reaf'on that Ire- < 
lapdy which is prolific in cattle^ roared without shelter, 
fails to send iu anythiog which can obtain a place in our 
exlilbitions.^ Without doubt Ireland possesws, and nas on show 
this week in Dublin, first-class cattle ; but these are bred, 
shelte^, iad fed under the same conditions as those to be seen 
at Islington, And the consumers have something to say also 
in the matter, ns there is beef and beef. They prefer, and justly 
prefer, the meat of the Devon or the Scot, whose young days are 
spent in cropping the scanty herbage of the moor or mountain, 
oecauBO the most has more flavour than that of the rapidly-forced 
stall-fed ox, who has been crammed with com and linsoed-cake 
from his ci^ood. So that even if it be true, as the broedora of the 
delicate animal contend, that their meat can be produced more 
economically, because more rapidly, than that of other races, let 
them remember that in losing stamina they restrict the area upon 
which the beasts can be reared, and that we want flavour in our 
meat oven if we have to pav a price for it. h\>r instance, tourists 
find mutton tolorably abuudant in most J^uropean countries ; but 
let them recall the sentiment of thankfulness and delight which 
arises on meeting a joint of oiiv own Southdown on a return from 
their foreign trip. Wo look for quality tis well tt$ for quantity. | 
The Smithfield Club Show hsji experienced a great fulling ofl* 
in the number of epecimeus exliibiteu, though, from the uniform 
good quality, it is evident that the great hIiows of the North 
.and Midland districts, notwithstanding the liberal jirizeft offered, 
have not been able to tempt owners to give up the chance of 
winning prizes, if of loss amount, yet liold ingreaUr estimation, at 
the London show. At Manchester, where a show on the largest 
scale lias been set on foot this year, the judges thought pr(»per to 
withhold first prizes for want of merit in some of llie classes, and 
it seems as if Manchester were almost out of reach of the rearere of 
Devon stock, so few of the class were there. The Soots and short- | 
horns, however, had a preliminary contest there before the 
Birmingham meeting with its rich prizes ; and it is to be regretted 
that the managers of the Ixmdon snow do not feel it safe to open 
their doors to these country winners. BinniugLam, however, had 
not a collection coming up to the usual standard of quality, and, 
whether from the falling off in the prosperity of the staple trades 
of the district, and lAie consequent reduction in the wages of the mm 
and coal workers, or, as has teen suggeshid, from fear of contract- 
ing the disease reported to be prevalent in the town, the number of 
people attending ine show was much less than hist year. As w^o have 
already said, the animals presented at these exhibitions are quite ex- 
ceptional. Their appearance affords no indication of the condition 
or quality of the general supply of the aenaou to bo found in the 
marlcets, or we should have to note what has been the characteristic 
of the slock offered for sale— namely, its immaturity. The drought 
of the summer, and the short yield of hey, coupled with a veij 
oor crop of roots, left farmers with a veiy poor provision for their 
ords. And the price of all imported feeding material being ex- 
ceptionally high, It became their interest to g('t rid of their animals 
OH soon as they could be brought into decently innrlvetable order. 
Hence the numbem offering have been large — large enough indeed 
to bring down the price of inferior meat ; while, on the other baud, 
good meat has been so scarce that prices are little lower than they 
were a year ago. And the worst of the matter is tliat the slaugh- 
tering of the animals now at two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
weight which they would have attained if kept to the age at 
which usually they come to market reduces the stock on hand, and 
will surely at some no distant |>erio<l cause short supplies and nn 
enhancement of price, unless there be, on account of a general re- 
duction of wages, a diminution in the demand. 


REVIEWS. 


SOCIAL rUK.SSUliK.* 

riHiE long series of discussions by “Friends in Council” still 
-L sustains its interest. The professed subject of the present 
volume is tlie disadvantage of the assemblage of a vast popula- 
tion in great towais. and especially in I^ondon. Tliero is little 
use in preaching to builders, to speculators in building land, or to 
their ciistortiers who crowd to occupy suburlmn houses as fast us 
they ojo built. The kind of society which is still to bo found in 
France and in other parts of the Continent has di.sappeared from 
English coiintiy towns ; and for those who ai-e not tied by business 
to any special place of residence, London lias many advantages as 
compared with a provincial town. Bath, Cheltenham, Brighton, 
and a few other outlying colonies relievo the metropolis of a 
certain number of possible residents*, but the majority of families 
of iiidoj^ndent means pavitate more and more constantly to 
Ix^ndon. The great and steady increase of commerce is another 
cause of the insatiable demand for bouses. The City is more than 
at any former time the financial centre of the world, ami the 
bundles of thousands who throng its streets and offices in the 
daytime reside within a circuit of twenty miles round the Mansion 
Uouse. It follows that, as the chief “ Friend in Council ” com- 
^ains, it is diificult for a Londoner to take n country walk. 
Those who are eonsitivo to differences of air would perhaps breathe 
more {deasatiily in a rural solitude j but, on the whole, notwith- 
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Standing the crowds which might be supposed to Mllute the at- 
mosphere, the better parts of Lpndon are lemanmUy healthy. 
The weekly or annual returns of mortahty, which oontoast 
favourably witli tliose of many other towns, represent the Condition 
of Olerkenwell, of Seven Dials, and of Bermondsey, as well as 
of South Kensington and of Tyburma. If the sanitary condition 
of tlio West End were soparetcly ascertained, it wonid probably 
be found almost as g(»od os that of average country houses, and 
much better than that of ordinary villages. Sanitary theorists 
contrast tlie water of the Thames with that of Loch Katrine, 
yet the mortality of London is in the proportion of 12 to 17 as 
compared with the mortality of Glasgow. If the inhabitants of 
the uietrepolis ought to die rapidly, they unaccountably neglect' 
their duty. 

Mr. Milverton, who, nntwithsttiiiding his strictly anonymous 
character, describes hiniHclf as drawing (Irders in OounciL has too 
much good sense to siippise that any remonstrance will check the 
apparently endless expansion of J^ondon. His suggestions for the 
mitigation of unavoidable evils are that wealthy benefactors should 
provide open spacer, and that covered walks ‘^or halls should be 
erected for purjioses of slielter. The few phicos of the kind which 
are to be found in London are frequented uy the least resjiectable 
pirt of the community ; and some years ago the Colonnade in the 
(liindnint wOvS removed at the instance of tlie inhabitants, because 
it attracted undesirable visitors. The most objectionable form of 
“ Social Pressure ” in London, not mentioned in Mr. Milverton's 
essay, is contributed by that coarse and bruhil part of the popula- 
tion of which the cant name of “ roiiglis ” seems likely to become 
an English word. The strictest police supervision would be needed 
to maintain order, decency, and safety in Mr. Milverton’s con- 
venient galleries end corridors. Of the expetiiwncy of preventing aa 
far as possible the oxistonce of noxious trades and other nuisances 
in Jxuidon there can be but one opinion. Mr. Milverton unneces- 
flurily denounces the objection which he supposes to bo urged 
against sanitary regulations on grounds of political economy. No 
reasonable economist desires that a pig-keeper or an owner fof a 
slaughter-houBe should be allowed at Lis pleasure to poison or 
annoy his neighbours iu the centre of a great town by his 0[)era- 
lions, how'ever hicrntive. It is but an idle rt^proof to tell a tailor 
that the body is iiioro than raiment. The answer is, that clothes are 
nevertheless useful, if not necessary ; nor ore the accumulation and 
distribution of wealth and the processes of buying and selling, 
which are the subjects of political economy, insignificant parts of 
biiiiian life and conduct. The economist would advise legislators 
j neither to protect domestic industry in pigs for the sake of pork but- 
chers, nor to teach them how they should feeder kyi their pigs si as 
to obtain the gvi^atest profit. The question of the places where pig- 
killers should be allowed to exercise their industry would be 
relegated by political economy to the domain of sanitary adminis- 
tration. 

While the author of Fri&tuh m Cmmdl always chooses a prin- 
cipal topic for discLWsion, he fortunately allows conversation to 
diverge by a natural pi-oceas into remote and diverse channels. 
There is much to say aoout great cities; but it is scarcely worth 
while to Sivy it, because, wliatever may be said, cities are always 
becoming greuiter and greater. Mr. Milverton, as might be ex- 
pected, takes the opportunity of advoc/tling paternal government, 
and of reiterating his favourite recommenaation that a |)ernmnent 
ehmient should be introduced into the highest administrative ranks. 
It is perfectly true that crowded ftommunities require increased 
iuterrevenre on the part of (Livernment for the protection of every 
; man against the eneroachiiieuts and the negligence of his ueigh- 
• hours. The builder of a cotbige or farmhouse on a Welsh hill- 
side may consult his own fancy as long as he can keep out of the 
; reach of sanitary inspecters ; Imt Corporations and Ixical Boards 
properly claim a voice in all building arrangements within their 
juiisdiction ; and many proprietors find with surprise that they 
cannot build in their own parks and pleasure greunds withoiit 
official interference, Tlie elevation 01 the rank of permanent 
Civil Servants might possibly in some cases produce public benefit ; 
but it involves a constitutional difficulty. One of the speakers in 
the dialogues which occupy the bulk of "the present volume asserts 
that the restriction of high oificos to members of Parliament is as 
absurd and indefensible as a rule that Ministers should be chosen 
only among thoso whoso noses were of a certain shape. The 
analogy is erronooiis in itself, and it belongs to a class of fiJlacies. 
into wliich political critics and reformers are prone to fall. It is 
always rash to compare any institution to an imaginary al^urdity. 
The difierence is that an existing paradox has always a cause, and 
therefore an excuse which may sometimes amount to a justification, 
while a caricature is for the most part an inexplicable anomaly. A 
ponnanont Under-Secretory or Chief Clerk may often he as 
able a man as his rnrliamentary chiet^ and bd will certainly know 
more of the details of official business. His deficiency would con- 
sist in the want of that power which is given to a Minister by hig 
position as a member of the governing Committee of the Parlia- 
mentary nmjOTity. In former times nobles and prelates held the 
great offices of State, not because they necessarily were the most 
competent administrators, but because their rank made them the 
most powerful rulers. Even in the present day the Commission of 
the Peace is in theory, and to some extent in practice, confined to 
the dominant class in"niral districts. It is possible tlmt tbo change 
which has been consistently recommended since remote ooi^ 
meneement of the diflcussions of Ftirndi in Coumit mf U here- 
after adopted, but the tnmafor of authority from jpoUtielene to 
(derks will have been a odnstitational revolutkm. In piaciiee it 
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luM been found that the diief party leaders acre amon^ the ablest ; 
med of their time. Sir Kobert Peel, Mr. Qladsto:^ and Lord 
Palmerston would have had no reason to fear oomnetition with the 
most brilliant members of the Civil Service. In tneir conduct of 
business Under-Secretaries have placed their eicpetionca at the 
service of their supenorsi not tlxe less willingly because there 
could be no question of rivalry or jealoysy between the two sections 
of administrators. A wise Mimster devolves as large a m 
possible of his duties on subordinates, who will be zealous in his 
service in proportion to his confidence and their own responsibility. 
It is true tWt their services are not rewarded in fortune or in fame ; 
but the sense of duty, strengthened by olticial tradition, has 
hitherto been sufficient for the puimose. When the Duke of 
York or General Monk commanded the fleets of Charles II. 
the professional seamen who obeyed their orders wore pro- 
bably satisfied when they secured the approbation of tueir 
superiors. It is true that the precedent may be quoted in 
favour of combining technical knowledge with the rank which 
has since been exclusively bestowed on regularly trained naval 
officers. An absolute monarch may at his pleasure employ 
Ministers who understand the business of their respective offices, 
while they derive their power exclusively from the favour of the 
Crown. In England a sovereign Parliament reposes its confidence 
exclusively in its own members. Mr. Milverton’s hierarchy of 
clerks might construct admirable measures, legislative or ad- 
ministrative, but they would find great difficulty in passing Acts 
of Parliament. 

Ah essay and conversation on “liOoking hack on Life” is to 
some tastes more attractive than disquisition-s on towns or on 
public offices. The supposed author of the (is.my on old or raatum 
ago is a thoughtful and nccinato observer. It would he hard if the 
loss of tlie numerous advantages which belong to youth were not 
attended by some kind of compensation. It is certain that men 
become more tolerant as they grow older, and that, even if it cannot 
be said that they think loss of themselves, they learn to conceal a 
ftoUialiness which is probably diminished by deliberate suppression. 
Tho shyne.ns which troubles so many of the young must be excessive 
and inveterate if it is not relieved by long contact with the world. 
Every moderately observant person finds, as he advances in life, 
that bis neighbours are thinking less of him than of themselves, 
that they soon forget his blunders, and that they have probably 
never tioliced the ombarrassmeiits which have seennal to himself 
overwhelming. Ho also learns tliat his happinc.s3 is not depen- 
dent on the superficial opinions which may bo formed of bis 
own conduct and character by indiflerent observem. If only 
his friends and enemies are content to bo courteous to his 
iiico, ho will consider that they aro wclconie to censuro him 
b('hiud his back, llis own growing tolerance is pi*obably refiected 
in tho dispositions of his associates, and ho is willing to incur 
with amused patience the severer judgment of ino.xperienced 
youth. In tolerable prosperity men become loss sensitive and 
more good-humoured as they gi’ow older, and above all 
they nro loss inclinc<l to proselyiism. To an eager and sin- 
cere young logicion it is uuboamblo that tho arguments which 
cf^uvijico himself should neither bo nTuted nor admitted by his 
friouds. A wise man in after years knows that arguments tend 
but mroly and indirectly to affect opinion. Only fussy dispositions 
and second-rate intellects retain thejr polemical propensities in riper 
ape. According to Mr. Milverton, Unless hindered by physical 
circuinstancos, such as ill health, loss of hearing, or loss of sight, 
the capacity for social enjoyment with many p<*r8ons goes on steadily 
increasing.'' The art of conversation is seldom a juvenile accom- 
plishment, and good talk, though it is rarely enjoyed, is one of tho 
greatest pleasiu’es of human life. 

One of the imrnerous merits of tho series of which tho present 
volume forms tho latest ijislalment is that tho imaginary con- 
versations of which it cliiefly consists approximate to real 
talk of tho better kind. The unavoidable nocossity of assign- 
ing a fixed character to each of tho interlocutors diminishes 
in some degree the natural flow of unpremeditated discourse. 
On the other hand, the happy tendency of tho author to diverge 
from tho subject which ho had intended t<i discuss makes the 
speeches of his charocters more siKintaneous, and therefore more 
interesting. Literary dialogues always tend to degenerate into tho 
conventional type, according to which, as in the works of Dickons, 
• every declaimer or bufl(»on is recognized by bis appropriate cant- 
word or tag.” Mr. Milverton and his friends are not exempt from 
this defect ; out on tho whole they represent a natural flow and 
probable diversity of thought. One of the causra which make tho 
composition of imaginary conversations difficult is that litemry 
works ore the result of previous meditation, while all good tallc is 
absolutely extemporaneous. No conscientious artist in this de- 
partBoent utters a premeditated aphorism or jest without a 
transient pang of compunction ua for the perpetration of a 
solecism or a. fraud. The repartee ought alwF..ys to l>o the 
^ as well as the amiarent result of the remarli to which it 
IS a reply; and in that large part of conversation which has 
nothing to do with tho exchange of epigx’ams, the successive 
results of the serious or humorous theory under discussion ought 
to evolve themselves as unexpectedly to the speaker as to the 
hearer. Yom^ aspiranlB to social success will find great advan- 
tage in adopting the rule of talking as little as possible about 
persons and piseferring fhe disciuMon of things. Gossip and 
scandal are So attractive that they ara certain to obtain 
their due shoie of notice in conversed. Even with the 
aid of sound doctrine they can only hope to approach per- 


fection or emiaeace alter long experience of lilb) iSid in the 
meantime th^ must console themselves as w^ as they mm by 
the knowledge that good looks and imimal spirits are to an 
intellectual race of men and women by many dMees more 
attractive than the wisest or wittiest conversation, rw the most 
part, the mitigating circumstances which compensate lor the dls^ 
abilities of youth are perhai)8 regarded as proofs of mporiority ; 
nor indeed is it possible for those who belong to an older 
generation to repress a feeling of gratitude for the aflability 
with which they are sometimes treated by the youi^. Tho re- 
presentatives of tho golden age which is always ui the past 
seem, and perhaps ore, above tho level of the prosaic present. 
Those who enioy good conversation, and are capable of contri- 
buting their snare, are fijrlunato if they have occarional oppor- 
tunities of the only social ploasuie which survives early middlo 
age. A single g^d talker is as useless by himself os a singlo 
battledore, it is in the exchange of thought, of humour, and of 
wit that real conversation coasists. It is too much to expect 
that in any single company a large number of pleasant 
talkers should be found, but tho brilliancy and interest 
of convorwitioii improves with the number of those who take 
part in it, as the Attic tr^dy when it expanded beyond 
the two interlocutors of Thespis. A judicious critic once com- 
plained that the for ikandal vjqa unnatural because it was 

impossible that so many witty persons should bo found in one 
social circle. It is too much to hope that Joseph Surface, Sir 
llenjumiii Jlackbite, and Mrs. Candour should meet in real life for 
tho delight of an appreciative audience; but sometimes more 
aniiabio, if Itxss sparkling, substitutes may take their place. Mr. 
Milverton comidains that critics somotimos make remarks of Ihoir 
own instead of strictly confining themBelvos to the text. It is too 
true that the charge is often well found(?d, but the author of a 
Ixvik whicli becomes tho 8ubj(ict of digre.ssive remarks may claim 
credit for his power of suggestion. Tho essays and conversations 
which iM'ar the title of l^ovial Presiuro aro themselves occasionally 
deaultory. 


TWO COOKS OX POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 

T he tw'o little books before us have certain points in common. 

IMth of them Lave the merit of shortness, and of what we 
suppose mav l>o called ortliudox economical views. General 
MarrioH ani Mrs. Eawcjett are equally believers in the main articles 
of tho faith delivered to tho disciples of Hicordo, Malthus, Mr. 
Mill, and Professor Oairne.s, We will not at present raise the 
quo.stion hojsv far that system of doctrine dtaorves to be dignified 
with the name of science. No one who has studied it will deny 
tkit it has an admirable logical coherency, though it may bo dis- 
puted how far its fundamental postulates correspond to tlie actual 
tacts of human society. At any into it presents a eories of pro- 
po.siliou« capable of "defiiiito sfatement and of wliat appeal's to 
be 8onK!thing liko matheimtticnl demonstration. As such, it is 
a highly convenient system for tho purposes of ccfmpetilive 
examination. A iwpcr can bo .set in l*olitical Eccmtrniy as 
easily as in Pkiclid ; and we presume that both the (knieral 
and tho lady have an eye not only to the gonoral beiielit of 
their species, but to the wants of tho growing class which under- 
goes tho torture of a poriodical overhauling of its little stock of 
knowledge. Tho two writers, however, take diii'orent modes of 
appnwcliing the youthful into.llect. General Marriott has endea- 
voured to slato tho fundamental axioms of tho science as clearly 
and briefly as possible, and to connect them by tho most rigid 
proofs of its conclusions stated in the most concise form. He lias 
tried in a short volume to give us tho pith and marrow of a doc- 
trino which has been expounded into much more voluminous 
treatises. Tho success of such a book can only be determined by 
experiment. Wo are hap]»y to exoress our own opinion indeed 
that General Marriott ia thoroughly sound in his logic and 
clear in l)is slatoiuonts. If we were to criticize, wo .*<110111^ 
be disposed to say that lu» has given ratber too much space to tho 
thankless taslc of laying down accurate definitions, and that ho 
might havo given a rather larger allowance of concrete illiwlra- 
tioh.^. rolilical economists are very fond of discussing at great 
length tho cornjet definitions of productive and unproductive 
labour, of fixed and circulating capital, and so forth; and are very 
apt to forget their definitions entirely as soon a.s they got bevoni 
the first chapter. Of cour.se it is desirable that language should bo 
ii.sed nccumtely, and a certiin amount of pains must be be- 
stowed upon definitions. But when too much accuracy is nfl'octod, 
tho student is rather apt to forget that tho study is useless unless 
it is applicable to the social conditions of the time, and he should 
be at liuist carefully warned that tilings refuse to ^tribute them- 
selves into classes so neatly marked off from each ptiior os would 
be convenient for abstract theorislfl,.. However, tho jBsralt, if it be 
a fiiult, is a slight one ; and we are prepared to telievethat General 
Marriott’s pr^i of the scionce will be found very us^ul wffion the 
dry bones of its demonstration are clothed with a due amount of 
concrete illustration. In short, it seems to us to he a clear and 
convenient handbook, and we hope that it will receive due atten- 
tion from those whose duty it is to iudoctrinate the young 
student. 

• A Grammtr of PtflitioalJBconomv, By Mi^or-Gcneral W. F. Marriott, 
C.8.I. J.iOndoQ: Hen^ 3. King & Co. 1874. 

Tak§ iM PoXtical £cami>my. By MUfleent Garrett Fawcett. Loudon : 
Macmillan & Co. ‘ ^ 
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^ Mrs. Fawcett baa abeadj oompoeed a ueefiil little book of *a 
•imilar kind £or the um of beginnete. From W preeent under- 
taking. bowerw, we are disposed to infer that sne has found 
that the atudexit is oeca^ne&y reoaleitrant. There are, in fact, 
persons of indolent or sentiinental lyMnd * who are apt to 
whisper t)^ PolhicBl economy is at best a ** dismal science.^ 
They m eatoiuly bored demonstrations of the law of ront or the 
equation of international oemand and supply. Mrs. Fawcett, there- 
fore, has condescended to meet this weakness. She inserts a 
"word of apology” to Miss Martineau for adopting the idea 
popuh^ed a generation ago Jby that admirable writer. This 
idea is dednea by Mrs, Fawcett to. bo the wrapping up 
of the powder of political economy in the raspberry jam of 
a story. Now it must be confessod that this seneme, however 
inviting, has its difficulties. We remember certain deceptions 
practised upon us in our childish days from the effects of w^hieh 
we have not quite recovered. For many years the delightful sub- 
stitute for butter at breakfast — if wo rightly remoinbor the 
beautiful language of certain wrappers on pots* of marmalade — 
became suspect tons; because its sweetness was poworfjilly as- 
sociated in our minds with the friction of a hard gritty Hubsianco 
upon OUT teeth. There is, in fact, a danger which it, requires all 
the skill of a Miss Martineau to aurmount succe.*isfully. liilher 
the piiwdor is so slightly covered that the jam bocouies a mere 
repulsive ahain, or it is covered bo offoctiuilly that it jtroduccd no 
sanitary effects. Wo can most conscientio^isly sav that Mrs. 
Fawcott has not fallen into the latter fault. She has been 
very sparing' of the jara, so sparing that v'o are induced 
to think that it might almost as well have boon left out alto- 
gether. The tales are three in number. The lirst concerns 
a certain race called the Sri mats —a mime which may p«\ssibly 
conceal some meaning loo skilfully concealed for our ingenuity — 
who liiivo adopted a plan suggested, if wo remennber rightly, 
by Bastiat. They Lave, in fact, carried the protective spirit so 
far ns to forbid the use of light wUli a view' to encouraging the 
production of palm-oil. They arc confuted, but not, convinced, by 
a certain Captain Adam, who is throughout the book the repre- 
sent alive of a sound political economy. After sfuno <lescriptioii of 
their follies, we have the plain undiluted moral. “ The story/’ w'o 
ore told, “is an illustration of the fact that when you have once 
got protection, it is iinpossihle to got rid of it without injuring 
the people who have invested their capital and lidwmr in the pro- 
tocted industry.” And upon this text, doubtless a very sound one, 
Mrs. Fawcott dilat-es very forcibly for the rest of the chapter. 

The other two tales arc subslmitially ono; be] Mg an account of 
certain shipwrecked sailoi's upon a d<'sert i^Uiiu!, who gmdu- 
ally Imru by experience the advontagea of division of labour, 
of saving capital, of substituting a currency for mere barb r, 
and so on. They succeed so well, though they make sonjo 
very gross blunders, that tlieir dwelling-place appears in the last 
story as Isle Ploiisant. Observance of the laws of political economy 
has made them rich and piv«p(irous, and they ar(? able to perceive 
the blessings of Free-trade. Happy — that to be Ihe most 

obvious moral— is the land where llic inhabitants tire thorouglily 
imbued with the principles of Mr. Mill, and accej)t a treatise on 
Politictil Economy for their Bible. Po'^sibly a S(»cialist or .so 
might object that a company of people thrown together upon a 
desert island might find a r^jirne of unrestriclcd competition not 
altogether suitable to their circunistaiices. A politician might n.sk 
how discipline was mnintained ; or a missionary, what kind of re- 
ligions principles enabled thorn to Ixmr their hardships. But 
such questions would bo irrelevant. The sailors are men^ lay 
figures set to illustrate certain llieoritis, and of coumo they 
are quite right to act ns though the only problems in this 
troublesottio world wore llioso which can bo answered by 
a Pnffessop of Political Economy. Tlio effect, however, of 
this method of story-telling is to inako the actors .slightly unin- 
teresting. We cannot say, for example, tliat ^\ v are much atlmctcd 
by a story the headings of which nin ns follows: — “]>i vision of 
labour— Exchange— Are luxurious expenditure and wjisto good for 
trade Demand for commodities not a demand for labour— Du- 
inaud and supply,” and so on. Nav, tlie fact that, instead of the 
purely colourless labourer or capitalist with whom we are familiar 
in more formal treatises, wo have a concrete .Tack Collins and Oweu 
the cartK'ntep, does not etlectually delude us into much interest iu 
their aavontures. It is like looliing on at a dance wdiou we dis- 
cover that the nerfonueffl, instead <jf enjoying tliemselvos or exhi- 
biting their agility, are really placing tliemsilves so os to nqircaeut 
the A, B, 0 of a mathematical diagram. Tlieir peTfornmnees nro 
not vciy exciting^ and we feel that w'o could without much 
regret mapeMe with their presence altogether, and, in short, 
take our powder without the jam. 

We aamit, however, that we are not quite competent nidges. 
Mrs. Fawcett has prol^bly some eiporienco of the difficulties of 
beginnora ; and it may be that a sucHing political economist is so 
innocent in disposition as to be allured by this simple machinery. 
A gudgeon, wo know, will take e hook which we should liave 
thought inadequately concealed oven for his limited powers of 
reasoning. The fishers of men who seek to inveigle the youthful mind 
into sw^owing rigid economical formulse Imow what kind of 
halt is most attractive to their prey, and we hope that Mrs. 
Fawoetfh wi^-ineant efforts may be successful. Meanwhile we 
must confess that to us the booK is rather a treatise than a story ; 
and we need not apologize for noticing one or two passages iu 
which Mis. Fawcett’s language seems to he not ebioHy accurate. 
We may obeervei ioit example, that a hmylred gidneas for eight 


weeks, excluding Sundays, nepresente mow than iwo guineee • 
day, in^ead of more than one. This Isa mere anthmetiesl sHp. 
Another statement is of more .^Importance. IPbe kunirious bm 
has to learn hy sad experience " that the only demand tot labonr is 
that which is really to supply oommoditios for toe latoirer in eaD^ 
change for those which his toil produces.” This strikes us as at 
least open to misconstruction \ though it is meant to express toe 
very sound doctrine that demand for labour is not demand for oom- 
moHities. It would imply, for exatople, that the sale of tobacco to 
a peasant proprietor in exchange for his corn was equivalent to a 
demand for labour. This, we take it, is not the sound doctrine j 
Mrs. Fawcett should rather have said that the only demand for 
lalx)ur is the accumulation of too materials which support toe 
Ittbouror during his productive exertions. The difforenco is not 
hotweon tbft demand for commodities which the kibourer has pro- 
duced and those which a merchant has to soil, but between the 
coiimioditifts oxchaugod for tliose already produced and tliose de- 
voted to increasing production. Mrs. Fawcett understands toe 
principle, but wo think that her langmage is hero rather care- 
less. Nor, agjiin, should it be said without some qualification 
that trade is “ not recipn)cnl ” wheu one country bonds commo- 
dities and is paid bv the other in njoJu^y. The Imdo between 
England and Australia might bo a nudprocatlon of advantages, 
though England received only gold in exchange for cloth. 
Bullion, in sJiort, is a commodity, and it may bi^ an advantage to 
.‘I country to have more of it, though of course its \alueas a circu- 
lating medium sinks in proportion to the increased supply. The 
doctrine, iu .short, is slated rather loo roundly, lliough the pneral 
principle i.s sound enough. As a nile, h«nvc\er, Mrs. I'awcett 
appears to us to lie satisfactory iu licr e\pt)rilioiiM, tliungh wc 
cnniu)t say that to our tusle the economic doctrine is maile more 
attnicli^e by the thin veil of tiction. 


LA.\ DSC APES, CHUKCHKS, AND IHDPAUTIDS.* 

I T WHS Lord Palmerston, we believe, who suspecUMl that all 
ShaKspeare’s plnya were written by Bacon. It seemed so uu- 
lihely that one ngo and one sniaU countrs sluMild have hcmmi two 
men of .such ^ast geniusi, that he found ll easier to iina;riiie that it 
wsLS one man vn ho hud done the work whicJi liiid bcMUj commonly 
assigned to t>\o, than that' two should havt* b. cMi I’oiiiid rapnl)lo of 
dhiding the work l><'tween theTii, In lil^e manner we liave our 
suspicions that fill the works that ha\e been lm>n;iht out under the 
TiJuno of A. K. IT. B. are really llie productions of JMr, Tupper. P'or 
it seonis, indeed, oven more unlilvely that t\M) mtui cun bfi\i‘ boon 
Ibund at one linu^ capable of writing The Jinren/hus of a Counti'y 
Pmson and Proverbial Philosophy^ (Imn of writing liamlef, for in- 
stance, and the Nornin Oryanvin. There may bo some, peiliaps, 
who will inise a physical objection toourtheorv ; they will buy that, 
though it is quite poRsjhlo tocoiKudvc of a brain tliat could compose 
with the rapidity ro(jiiired, j ol it is scarci'ly |)ossiblo to imagine that 
any one man has a hand tliat could bear file fatig no of writing down 
nil tliat thf5 riiilo.sopherandlhe Country Parson Imve togothei' eom- 
pased. Wo might moot the difficulty writ h <mo of two suppositions. 
Tlio writer, wdiether wu? cidl him Martin Farquhar 'J’upper or 
A . K. II. B. — for, as wo luivo said, we suppo.^o that tliey arc one mid t lie 
same— Ivt'ops perhaps a couple of shorthand writers. One of thorn he 
doubthvss seats on what wo may call tlio prose side of his study, and 
the other on Iho poetical. Some such amingement as this" must 
certainly be rwjuiredjSO that, as Iho double dictation goes on, there 
may bo no doubt os to when poetry is being dictated and when 
piuse. Or, if we prefer it, we may conccivo that, like a great 
painter, he keeps round him a school of young philo.sophors and 
young poela. Jlo himself sketches a subject, and bids each stu- 
dent go on monilizing at it till the hell rings for lunch. For 
instance, vv'e can imngiuG that the great moralist liM come in from 
a walk, and that ho has soon, as indeed the author of tho book 
Ijofore ufl tells us he one day did see, many cabmen in the street 
eagerly holding up their whips, surmising that he was looking for 
ft cub, and each dcsinms that he should employ him. All ho has 
to do Is to tum to one of his \oulhfiil philosophers, and to dictate 
to him tho firat sentence of an essay as follows : — “ As the jihilo- 
sopliic thinker walks that street, and secs the eiiger whips held up, 
tho rciieetioJi will iirise, All human beings aj'o holding up their 
whips.” He must be an unworthy disciple indeed who cannot 
etietch out such an idea ns that to any length that may be required. 
While his master is on the poelictd side of the room counting out 
on his fingers the first few lines of some new poem, he, starting 
from the cue that “ all human beings are holding up their whips,” 
writes as follows : — 

They are all on t he stand, waiting to be taken. We ask oiu* brothers of 
the earth to give as leave to toil. And (hey will not take us fi^ni the 
caljMand j they will not employ us.' 1 do not iay it bv way of complaint, 
or of accusation ; it Is nobody’s fault ; it lathe inevitable law of this great 
universe. But I say it Is disncaitening to bold up the anxious whip, and 
find no one wants us* It is weary work to stand all day in the market- 
place, because no one has hired us ; thinking of the hungry mouths at hotte, 
whose supper depends on our getting something to do. A young fc^w Is 
called to tnc Bar. He gets some UtUe chamber in an out-of-the-way comer 
of the Temple i his name, painted on the door, is as his whip held up ; in 
most oases held up in vain. When a number of girls, arrayed in splendiHir, 
are aeon sitting at a ball on long ihrms aet against the wall of the apart- 
ment, who can fail to think of too cabs on the stand ? 

--t;—- — 

• Xandkcqffei, By the Author of " Tho BociMh 

(ions of a Oonntiy Parson.** London t LoDgmana ft Co* 1874. 


b thiirrfoiBy of tho diffiod^whieli fst tot iS^t,iitoidA 
to 4um8iliicm tot thj« age IxMiftta oi; sot two, bit only one 
oiloaopto) we yat ihalj to to epiinon tot such is xoally 
to 0M6| 8» baixig on to whole tot whi(^ inTolvea to haa&r 
diffieulty. Not only is to lair of ohanoea eltogetor against 
to appeaiance at one and the same time of two writo who 
in to reiy aame wi^ and in to same branoh of Uteratuio 
ehoold each he the worst tot the world had e-rer seen; hut, 
moreover, if we are to allow that to world ia under the govern- 
mont of a henevoleot Providence, we can scarcely reconcile even 
with our imperfect aensd of justice so unequal a distribution of 
dulneSs. Even though we have sinned, yet, like David, we ought 
to he towed our choice of evils. Not ou one century and on one 
country should such an aiuuunt of tediousness ^ bestowed 
that the Goddess Dulness . will have to lie barren for a time 
before she can bring anything to the birth tot will be in any way 
worthy of counting as her ollspring. 

This inq^uirv, however, is loading us too far from our present 
purpose, which is an investigation into tlie Lut of the pwduc- 
tions of the philosophic pair, whether they l:>e iiideerl a pair or 
only one mind in two munif^sUitioiw. 'I’ho title of the work,Xrt«</- 
scapes, C/ivrcheSy and Morulities, though curious, can scarcely he 
called misleading. It convey. no meaning, and liglilly so, for 
there is no meaning to l«» eonveverl. If wc luid a-skod 

to staud godfithnr to it, wo should have suggestcal some such 
name us Pomposities, I’hnptiiiesses, and Prosings ; or, No Matier in 
Many Words. Thd author sees the sun shine, uh othe.r peopL; have 
seen it shine beioro him. lie sees a cloud come over the sun, ns 
other people have soon it come before him. Thereupon ho sets tu 
write nonsense obnut the sun and the cl(*ud, as other p^n^ple hnve 
not wiitlen Udore him : — 

The ^'unshine was a litiln ago ; but a (loud has oonift over the sun. 

Who will cry down MaUcr. 5* ft wui the fashion to do so, oucc iipcm a 
time: Imt surely the bwhioii of tlioscji^ho for^;ot that U is the G.iniicnt 
wherebj' we see its Oealor. ytnd liow close flatter often comes Ikliud : 
sending out inlluenccsi winch iiUorpenetralo i\liat in ih i i most spiritual. 

He has, like moat of ua, travelled by railway, and lie has 
ftt the end of hi.^ journey found all hi.s packages safe. \ 
have known,” the pood man says, those who could 

not think of being ploa<;e(l tkit, tlmaigli many burned 
change's <d’ convoyanci* in a long worrying da\, tii<\ aboniiding iu- 
ilividual |vu*kngi'S wliich iiiako wy a housohold's Iwiggage are all 
forthcoming.” He goes on to add, “ I am for the elevated 
inteUigences di'scribed.” Of hovvelevatecl a piety must a writer be 
who can tlms pity those elevated intelligences who are so big, 
intelltHdimlly and miitcrially, that they cannot condescend in aiiy 
way to notice” the Divine Providence that luxs knm extended to 
them in the care of their household bagg'age, from their portman- 
teau to ihoir sandwieh-hox and whi.slfv-llask. It is possible, we 
.would olwerve, to feel grateful, and to ivdYain at, tho saino time 
from eillior uttering or writ ing nonsense. But, as our author ob- 
servTs, *^you cannot by any usage briipr out of any creature whut 
was not potentially in it.” Dignity of fooling «utl self-n3spect do 
not belong to certain men, and can ji(*ver, theretbre, Ijo looked for 
from them, flo takes this milwav' journey when going for his 
holiday. 1 To gets to an English country lane, and a lane of so 
vStrange a nature that “ (ui one .side of it them are many gmen 
trees.” There is a st,ilft, loo, in this lane. Here we piws away — 
but only for a line — from tho Moralities to the LaiKlscnpes : — 

1 am sitting on a woo^lon stile. An English country lane w strangn to 
me, fbr 1 do not live in England } and f hswo fjw opiioTtunitics of sitting 
on wooden stiles. In front are two green fleUD . their gross of a very deep 
fnrecn colour, golden-sjjrinklod with many butteicups. Tho liclds slupe 
down gently inwards a little town. Beyond the town arc green licJds and 
woods, sloping upwards and making a green background to tho little 
town. 

From the midst of the town rises “an Object” (with a big 0) 
“iwhich I had come 5 19 miles to see.” The rcaier is not to know what 
the Object is all at once. It is something that the author would 
rather see thou “ snowy Alp, heathory mountain, or broad ocean. 
In this May afternoon, who.«sO light U somewhat overcast, w^inbre 
gray against a gmy sky, the (.Ibjeoi stands.” At last tho render’s 
curiosity is satisfied, aiid lie learns that “ the Object is Canterbury 
Cathedral.” At this very niomont it happened that some girls of 
gipsy liuo passed, and “one of (hem, in the presence of the 
Oatodral, called another by many foul names.” How great a 
lifik flhh ran she little ktiow. “ There is a place in this world 
where, if 1 had heard any young i»er8on spt?ak as she spoke, I 
should kindly but strongly admonisli tho young person. But I 
have no right here.” If ever we are inclined to give our tongue 
too free a rein, and wo see a wirson near us, we will first care- 
fully inquire if it is in bis parish that we stand. Often by merely 
crossing a rood, or jumping over a brook, a man might atiU 
gwear in the hearing of a pai’son, and yet swear in comfort. But 
to return to our author. A man cannot sit on a stile for 
ever, even though he has an Object before him, and from the stile 
ace^indy our Coimtry Parson must come down. He will not 
leave i^ however, without a bit of mortoing 

I must come down from my wooden stile. I am not likely to sit upon it 
any iiiorr. Partings 1®^ ® friendly pat to tho rough post at ono aids 

of it, much docftjyd* I da*^ say that post is as old as f am. Tot I never 
saw it before. But there are things in this world which X never saw 
at all 

Among these things, however, is not to Fountain Inn at Oontor- 
buxy, where the author had a eoUtary dianetr, and after diniyn* 
a ktge oup of tea, We should have been glad, by to way, bo 


learn whether with this eup of tohe tx^sugaraid .cieatti'^ In 
to oto of a man tomiutttest cjiroumstancea an» inteitttiQm 
The solitary dinner is, wo must confoss, somewhat of a reproim 
to ** Archy Toit,” whom he had tot day met. The Archhmop-^ 
shall we too venture to call him Arehy ?-^had asked hun ii he 
harl over seen a cathedral before. “ 9 uch was the inquiry adHlioMed 
to the writer, who knows (as nearly on possilde) seven times os 
much about calheditils os docs the illustrious prelate himself.” We 
hopo, for the sake of tho Archbishop's good name, that if his friend 
Imows seven limes os much, ho me written severnty-and-seven 
times as much. We should be sojty to think so ill of tho 
Primate os to imagine that* ho lias written about cnihodroJs, or 
indeed about anything, one seveaty-sex'enlh part of tho nonsense 
tot is to ho laid to the charge of the Country Parson of his tialivo 
land. \Vhlle our moralifii thinks so slightingly of the Archbishop 
in one point of view, we arc glad to fiinl that he is kind enough to 
admit that his |ilaco “ beyond question u exceptional and a great 
position.” 

Ill one part of this booli, though whrdhor it comes uuder Uie 
bead of Landscujx's, Churches, or Moralities, wo hardly know, we 
find rm attack on those “ who review boolvs in such and such an 
eminent periodical.” The author complains of depreciation. “ I 
do not suppose,” he savs, “ tot all depreciation is intentionally dis- 
honest. Of course there is a just and honest doprociation. You 
may say a thing is bad, because it is so; and you see it 
is so ; and it is your duty to say so.” It is quite clear 
llurt bo is boro UMing a. word that Is too big for tiim. Ho 
had bottoi* turn to hi.s dictionary — not Johutons, for he will not 
find tlio word llit'ro—and h‘"(‘ what depreciation meant. If wo say 
tliftt T/w Jtenratious of n Country I'arMrn are of the same value as 
Pronrhitil Philosophy yi\n\i is .ippmuaiion. If wo go on to say 
that neither one lx»ok iinr the oHhm' is worth a hrasa farlliing, tot 
is still a.ppro('Jjitioii, thr)iigli it mi'j-lit, perhaps, with morn correct- 
ncs-^, be called negative apjm-cialiou. He who seta its proper 
value on an article, liowever high or howovor low that value may 
bo, (h^es not depri*cinie, but upprociato il. In the sumo chapter 
in wliicli those vcniiu*ks o(‘,cuv the authr»r tells his readers that, if 
they are dri\iiig a very swift hoiw, ‘Mliey xvill be aware of a 
lemplation (o despiso the people they ovi'rtake and pa^is by.” He 
goes on to explain that, by pa^bi^g, let it bo undorstoud I moan 
ovorlaldng, and in that souse passing. It U comparatively easy 
for even a v^^ry sluggisb 8t(?j‘d lo pass tho very swiftest, pi’ovided 
the two ai'o g<nng in opposite directions.” Now when wo coma 
across siicb ■'Mitiug as tins, and strip oil* as it v\ero tho lion’s skin 
in which it is wrapped, and show wliat it is that is bimoutb, wo 
an^ not to bo ropronened with de\)reciation. It was our duly U) sot 
a fair value ou the book, and we have, we maiutain, valued, it 
correctly. It is worthless, and we have said ’that it is worthless 


A LOST CIIArXER I\ THE HI.STOBY OF MAUY QUKEX 
OF SCOTS EECOVEKED.* 

T he discovery that suggested the publication of this littlo 
volumo enu be described in a few words. Before Bothwoll 
could be maiTiod to Queen Mary^ it was necessary to rid him ot 
an o.stcnsiblo wife in possession. This was nccouiplLshed b}' a 
divorce through tho proper trihimals both of tho Deformed and to 
liouiish (jhui'ches; and in this latter tho ^ound of divorce was 
that Both well and Lady Jane Gordon, whom he had married, 
were canonically witliin the prohibited degroes. If this marfioge 
hud been preceded by a Papal Dispensation, it could not liave been 
thus extinguished. Was there, then, a Papal Dispensation? All 
di.Hpute on this branch of to great question is now at an end. The 
Dispensation itiwlf lias been found by Dr. John Stuart, who now 
comes forward to comment on tho significance of the document ho 
has so I’ecoxored. 

There can bo no doubt that this discovery is “a heavy blow and 
a gn'ut discouragement ” to the devomes id’ what w’o may call the 
minor Mafiolutr}\ Tho more, therefore, must wo acfmiro tho 
chivalrous courage of Mr. liosack, whp, in the second volume of his 
clever case fijr the defeudonl, before there had boon time to loiow 
the impression made by the Dispensation, comes forward at once 
and asbailfl the’ (momy before he Inis liad time to bring 

to new mixiliury c(/ntingent into his available force, in 

this ivise: — “There is one undisputed point in the Jds- 

tory of Mary—hamcly, that throughout lier life she was 

true to her religion ; and, although she explained to her nilatives 
in Franco that slio had been forced by ciruurastances to couseut to 
marry Bothwell, there is nothing in )kt conduct or in her corr^^ 
epondeuco which indicates a doubt as to the validity of tho 
marriage. We shall find that at a subsequent period she appears 
to have been made rwhto of the true state of tho case ; for, in writ- 
ing to the Pope in the year 1571, she speaks of the 
divorce ' of BothweU from his wife. But the question is, whether 
at the time she knowingly contracted an invalid marriage.” 
“Nor can we come to any other conclusion ton tot the 
existence of to Papal Dispensation had been carefully con- 
cealed from to Queen both by Bothwell ond by his wife.” 
If it be a point gained to ahow tot Queen Mary once in her Iifo 

• A Lost ChOpUr in the History of Mary Qmen of Soots Htnivored. 
Notices of ilames, Earl of Bothwell, and Lady J«ne Qordon, and of fhe Vis- 
pensation for tbelr Marriage ; Remarks on the Law and l*nictlce of Scot- 
fftnd relative to Marriage topeBaaiaona ; and an Appendix of I^cuincntfc 
By John Stuart, LL.D., Becretaiy ofjhe Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
Etiinhurgh : Edmonaton and Douglas. 1S74. 
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spoke truths die did so when she used the words ^'protended dl- 
Torce^; they ^ere words of style, then and still in use in the 
Seottiw law pourtSi when a liti^nt rofors to a document which he 
intends to ahjnie as not obligatory on himself. But when she used 
this imi die was in the third of her great love passa^s, pouring 
out hir derotlon to Norfolk somewhat after tho fasuion of the 
Gasket Letters, and frantic to get rid of the Bothwcll entangle- 
ment. 

That BO clever n woman as Mary should remain in confiding re- 
liance on such a swain as Bothwofl, and never inquire whether he 
and his wife had provided themsolves witli the customary protec- 
tion of tho period against the pitfalls of the canon law, is u conclu- 
sion hard to ho believed. It is harder still to believe it when wo 
look at the active and Idndly interest taken by Queen Mary 
in tho happy union of her champion to the house of ITnntly, 
which she had been compelled to ruin when she was under tho in- 
fluence of Murray, and now was earnest in restoring to its de- 
parted greatness. Dr. Stuart prints their conti-act of marriftge in 
his appendix. It sets forth that the union is ** with advis and 
express counsale of onr souverauo Lady Marie Qm'cn of Scotland,*' 
ana here is tho first signature, Marie R.” Furtlier; — 

The marriage was soltimnij'.rd on tho 22d of February, and tho proceedings 
ronnectod with it are described by Fitseottio in the following tcrnis : — 
“ Vponn tho 22d doy of Fobrnar tlie eai’le of llotliwall was inaivlcd vpnun 
the carle of Hun tlics sister. The king and queine maid the banqueitt the 
lirst day,quhilk continewed fyve dayca with justing and toumamentis, and 
thnir was maid six knyghtis of Fyfe nt that time.” 

The Queen’s great interest in Lady .Taiio appears not only from her 
joining in tho contract, but in the gift which .she made to lier oi t\ wedding 
dress of cloth of silver, lined with tudeta, winch is thus dohciibcd in Iho 
Royal inventory “ Plus xii. niilne.s dc toj’llo dargent pbiinnc pour fairro 
vne robbe a la fille do. Madammo dc IfontelJoa pour le jour quel fuL maine a 
Monsieur de Bodouel.” 'I'hc Queen also bequeathed to her a liead-<lre-«8 in 
her Tc.stamcntary Inventory, drawn up in the end of May or Ijeginning of 
Juno 1566, where it is thus entered: — “ A Madame de lloducl, vne eouiffb 
garnyo do rnbiz pcrles et grenatz.” 

It would help us to some in^'tructivo inforouccs about Iho motives 
influencing the busy men of i hut strange world of Scot ti.4i politicians 
if we could point to this and that ono among them as having been 
ttwaro of this Dispensation. That arch conspinitor Avcbhisliop 
Hamilton surely knew of it, since the Dispensuition is signed by 
him as Papal Tjegato, and the divorce, for want of a Dispensation, 
was olfected in his Consistorial Ooiu-t little more than a y<*ur after 
the Dispensation had been granted. It could scarcely ho said that 
the busy public offleer should allow such ovetifM to escape hi.s memory 
in tho crowd of business passing olficially heb-re him, tho clergy- 
man of a London church may forget iho individual Jones, 
Brown, or Smith, whom he has married or baptized among the 
other thousands. If wo could bring home iho knowbulgo to others, 
it might help ns t-o conclusions — ns, for instance, about that unac- 
countable affair of tho supjier at Ain.slie’H, when an as.^emblage of 
men about the bravest and haughtiest in tho world aJ)p(•ar(^d to ho 
subdued into a joint act of arrant pollroonerv. The theory that 
they thought it the best policy that things should dril‘t on to the 
ruin which was imminent becomes the more likely if they knew Iho 
raarriago to be a farce that would disiippejir from the arena of sub- 
stantial political forces. AVherovor w'c shall find that an approver 
or promoter of tho njarriage was acquainted with tho existence of 
tho Dispensation, wo can undenstund that ho ga\(3 thogo-hyto 
what was dono, in tho a.*>surnnco that it could easily bo undone. 
There were two iiersons who not only approved and promoted, 
but were keenly zealoii.sfor llio completion of the allair —tho Qiicon 
andliothwell— and, like all hcodles.s lovers, they hid out of sight tho 
impediment to their happy union. There is, no doubt, another 
view, that the poor C^iicen was tbiven to tho fatal act by the 
tyrannical pover of her evil genius-, but knowing, ns she must 
have known, of tho DisjiouHation, she also knew that she could call 
up what would have evoked tho powers of Jior own Church 
against tho final calamity, and have protected her efl'cctively 
against tho odious union. 

It may naturally occur to those not deeply versed in tho his- 
torical mysteries of tho ago to ask, What was the degree of kinship 
between Both well and I4H<1 v Jane Gordon ? Because, if it was any- 
thing approaching to the forbidden degrees of modern times, its ex- 
istence must have been notorious, and all men nui.st have known 
whether it required a Dispensation to overrule the obstacle to 
marriage. This leads us to a curious and very signilicant field 
of inquiry. The personal intoTost attaching to the principal cha- 
racters in tho sUungo story naturalljr attracts tho greater amount of 
current attention, but tho leg:il, religious, and social conditions re- 
vealed by tho aflair of tho Dispensation and Iho divorce arc of far 
deeper historical import. Bothweirs grandfather had married 
Lady Margaret Gordon, the daughter of Georgt', Eai’l of Huntly, 
w to was the grandfather of Lady Jane, llad the connexion 
of the two been a degree still further^ apart, it would still 
have been within tho canonical prohibition. For this widen- 
ing of the prohibited circle there was no excuse in any of 
those physical or social grounds which are held to justify the 
marriage restrictions of modern times. It was simply a device to 
iocreaso tho power of tho Church, and especially its power to 
extract money. Tho whole thing becniue a system ol taxation. The 
Church, after a long contest ^vith the State, had got possession of 
all that peat department of tho law which deals with marriage 
and legitunacy, and, as it consequently dealt with the siicc^iun 
to property and dignities, it was a power acutely felt j the higher 
the rank and the greater the wealth of a family, tho more 
thoroughly was it at tho mercy of the Church. 

It happens that Scotland has envicliod our knowledge of the 


relations between Ohuroli tod State ja the of ^e six- 

teenth century mih many' ilhistttitiiqns of de^tooiag m* 
floence of that system>^^ We jtoy i «tt]WS0 that* othw 
small States might have been equally fejfOlO in suto ex- 
amples j but, whatever may have b^ the facts, no part of tilm 
world oeems to have contributed bo large a body of examples to 
record and history. That England should be less fertile in such 
loro has a distinctive cause — Its largw population, and, even pro- 
portionately to this larger popuUtion, its greater number of 
wealthy families. lu a small aristocratic body, proud and ex- 
clusive, there were naturally many intermarriages 5 and thus, though 
tho wealth of the land was small, the Church was able to extract a 
large proportion of it. W'^e owe to the exasperating influence^ of 
this and of other clerical aggressions the fierce and vindictive 
tone of the Reformation in Scotland, where tlie^ aristocracy ^ at 
once headed tho people in a crusado for extinguishing the Romish 
hierarchy. 

The most really valuable part of Dr. Stuart’s little book will be 
found in the instance.? ho supplies of the systematic precautions 
taken to obtain the aid of tho Church in keeping clear of all tho 
traps laid by it, and the nssuranco manifested in marriage contracts 
ana other ’dealings concerning marriages that every irniiediment 
was roinovcahlo at its proper price. The following instances bring 
in parties closely connected with tho principal object of the present 
inquiry : — 

In tho year 1491, Patrick, Enrl of Bothwcll, grandfather of Queen Mary’s 
lm«‘hnnd, iigrccd to many one of the I wo daughters of George, Earl of 
Huntly, and the contract provitled “ gif ther be ony impediments of ailiiiito 
or oonsanguinite funden in tlic lueyne tyine quhnirtlirow the said mairngo 
may not have progress eflir tite hiw of hnly kirke, the remede thairof bo 
>rociuit, and a dispensation goten in all possible huist be cuiuou expenss of 
»ttith party*.” 

In the year 1530, a niurriago ^\as arranged between George, E.nrl of 
Uuntl}’, and Eliz;ibeth Kcitli, lister of William, Earl Marlsclial, which was 
to be bolcinuized “ als mno a.'i ane di'^pensatioun may bo gottin of tlic Pupis 
halynea fra the Court of Jimne, tir qiinoir cuir the Palp bels, for impediments 
of con^nngiiinito or vtheris btanding betwix the said George and Elizabeth 
that mav be stop to thair lauchfiill lunriage ; the quhilk disponsutioim the 
wild William, Evil Murschall, and his fronds s.all causs be bmeht haime iipoim 
tluiir expons -with dew dillgonoe, qulnlk boand brochthauio, the said George^ 
Erll of Jliiullic, sail rodi ly v.'jC tho snmin disponsatioun, and compleit 
marlage with the said EJi/aboth but ony longar delay.” 

'I'lic contract ako provided for .•mothiir contingency which might emergo 
fijller the marri.'igc liad been complotcd, “ that gif thoir happynii or occurri.s 
ony cans of dinoroc or impediment of law quhy the said George, Erll of 
Buiitlle and Elizabeth Keith may nochi lauchfuUy remano togidder in 
maiiago eftcr that thai bo anis maryit be wav of dcid, als oft as ony fit cans 
of diu(>rc<5 or imi)edinieutis oceurrisi the said (icorgc, Erll of Huntlio, sail, als 
pone n -5 ony sic impedimenti.'i ciiini.-i to lii .9 cirii*, with nil possibill diligence 
send to tho Couit of Uome lor new tlisjteiiputiounis, and sail obtciio and get 
th.nuc, and bring Ihame liamc to conferme tho matrimony standand betuix 
thame, makarid tho bnmis binebliill than gottin or to be gottin betnlx 
thainc, Aud abill to succcid to tlio said George’s heritage, thai brand aris 
main.” 

The next 111.^1101100 make.? us acquainted with an audacious enlarge- 
ment of tho prohibitions to include spiritual relations, ns they were 
called, gos-rips, god-sibs — those wlio camo into the family or, in 
8cotlisli ana old English phrase, became sib ” to it, by acting 
as godfathers or godmothers at baptisms. Further on Iho passage 
hem Bolccted from a contract creates nn obligation to obtaiu by 
tho nocessniy payment the removal of all such difficulties as th'^ 
prjdrig eyes of Iho prio.sls may discover after the marriage; and, 
should such an extreme measui'o bo necessary, to procure u divorce,, 
and after that a dispensation for a now and legitimate marriage ; — 

In the year 1.^87 Alixundcr Fraser, (lie laird uf Pliilorth, agreed lo marry 
M.'irjory CabU*r, miotbcr dnuglilrr of tho Thane. The indenture thereon 
provides, ” Ando bccau.'s the said Alcxiiuder Fia.sscr is godbrothcr to the 
.said M.ujcury Caltlor, anil f'clio godosistcr to him, quharfur thai mane bnf 
licence and !>« di.spciisit of our h.ily father tlio Pnpe, and the said Wilyame, 
Tliane of Oldor, sal male the fyrst cost one the dispcn.wicionc, and the said 
Alexandei Fni.sscr Pal roconipt'n.s and miiKc pament tharof efterwurt quhcu 
he bevs lauchfiillie in pos'ic.'^^pionft of bis lanrlis of Fillorth.” 

In VebrunfV 1523 a man’iagc.-cimtroct was entered into between Malr4)lin, 
Mn.stor of Fleniyng, and Janet Stewart, daughter of Agness, Coimtcss of 
Bothwcll. It narrated the existence of impediments “ qubairtbi'uu tliui may 
nocht compleit tlio said inarinige at this tyme,” and the agreement of the 
Guuuless to “ send to (he ronil of Komo and get and bring hamc uppono hir 
expensis ane purcbea .and dispcnwitionc opon tlio eaidis impediinentis,” and 
on their being received, lo complete the mariiagc. 

There was also aprovi.^ioIl for any imerffhff impediments, in the following 
term* “ Ami gyf ony iiupexiimen’th cfterw’urt to bo propouit or knawin bo 
the said Malcoliiio, and upon his behalf, quhairthruu the said inariaigo 
Iwtuexhymo and the said Janet may nocht stand in the face of hnly kyrk, 
the paid Mnlcomc .sail, o]ion hi.s cxpensi.s, in nil ix)Sflablo haist, send and 
bring hamc ane pinches and diMnon^^^lunmo furtho of the Court of Borne for 
oontrncking and completing of the said inariaige of now betuex hyirm and 
the paid Janet in face of haly kyrk, as efleris, and iucontinent thoreftir sail 
compkdt the same.” 

In nth February 1554, Hugh, thirdEnrlofEglinton, contracted to many 
Ladv •lane Hamniiltnmi, daughter of tho Duke of Cliatolhcrault. One of tlio 
conditions of tho contract provided — “ And forthcr geif it happinis in ony 
tyincs heirefter that ony eau.sis or impodimentis of coasangiilnitto or 
0*11101110, or uthcris quhahsumouor be kond or knawin betwix the soidis Erie 
of Eglintoun and the said noblv ladic, quhilkis happinis nocht to bodisixmait 
befoir tho contracting of the said marriage, the said Erie uponn his cxpetials 
sail obtene dcw liu and bring in tliir partis ane new dispcnsatiouxi or mspen- 
sutiuunis for removing of the said impedimentis als oft as ueid Ws with 
ratiticotioun of the said mntrimoncy notuithstandlng the saidis impediments ; 
or than sail divorce tho said first mntiimoney be *OGCA8ion thoirof, quhilk 
being thairthrou diuorciat, tlic said Eric sail incontinent thalraftor oaus use 
the saldis new dispensatiunis dewlie, and of new agone contract and 
solempnizat matrimoney in face of ludie Kyrk with tho said Lodio Jane.” 

Lady Jane was afterwards married to the Earl of Sutherland, and 
on his death to the Laird of Boyne. It is interesting to those 
who have traced her through the etormy events of her first mar- 
ried life to find her living in tranquillity, and dying at Duttrobin In 
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her eigl^tr-fou^ TWi a pToapwils who, la the 

words, of her wo; *falways fman^ed Wr affaW with io great pm- 
daace ajxd foresight Aitt tho demies ’of her fajtiily oo^ld never 
prevail agaittst her” (p. 5J). She took to Dutyfohin two impoi-twt 
oocnniente, Ono was the Dispensation; the other, tho eecnnty 
for her dowry over the wide eetatoe of tho Hephums, Lords of 
Bothw^U, of which she claimed and ohiiained ]iayinent after the 
divoToe. May wo fairly consider that these two possessions had 
some connexion with each other, and that the Dispensation was 
carefully presorved as a document which, in the hands of a woman 
of ^*so great prudence,” might, under possible chances, be an avau- 
ablo resource should ajiy difficulty arise about the punctual pay- 
ment of the dowry money P 


A NEW OllIOIN OF THE ENGLISH.* 

f^VERYBODY, it would seem, has his use in the econoiny of 
things, and the nee of Mr. Boult is to lunke us undersiand 
certain mysterious utterances wJiicli have been put forth at various 
times during tho prosoiit your. To say nothing of le^s famons 
names, Mr. Whalley has boon crying out for a new History of 
Britain, freed from all the Popish fables which men have hitherto 
drawn from the spurious “ Saxon Chronicle.” If the (ffironiclea 
are spurious, who forged Ihoin? There is a view according to 
which all tho Chroniclea were forged by tho one man Marianus 
Scotus, who died a good manv years before the narrative of tlie 
latest Chronicle came to an ciiJ. Mr. A\'hall«y, more prudently, 
assigns tho forgery to “tho Augustine monks of Canterhury,” a 
class of men so shadowy that they may be Piifely quartered in 
any contury that may be convenient. Now we do not see that our 
present light, lilr. Boult, commits hiuwdf to this doctrine of tin*, 
forgery of the Chronicles; but his notions of tho originof the Eng- 
lish seem to bo such tis would exactly suit Mr. Wlialley and its other 
supporter^. His two little Irarts, rend beforo 1 wo ha'alSociotioi? — 
tho former comes from the Trausactiona of the Histone Society 
of Laucashiro and Chc.'^hiro, aStli Novombei*, 1872— look like the 
foreiunners of what we are to got when Mr. Whalley girds him- 
self lip to tell U9 tho true history of Britain, free from all Popish 
fables and Saxon forgeries. 

Mr. Boult has a way which is not peculiar to himself of marking 
common errors as errors, and then putting greater errors in their 
place. For instance, ho seizes on. the popular abuse of the Saxon | 
name j ho objects to confounding Angles and Saxons ; bo very pro- 
perly refuses to believe that Ecgbcrht “ invented the name of Englaml 
or called himself King of England.” ^ Only, when he comes to give 
«8 his own views, the distinction which he draws between Saxons 
and Angles is so very wide that we should much rather sit down 
contented with tho popular coufusion of the two. “Angli,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Boult, in Ba3da and overywliere else, it would 
seem, up to ^Ethelwcard, rigidly excludes all Saxons. Ecgberht 
called himself “ Rex Anglonun,” not bei iiuse he reigned over Anglos 
or English in any sense, but because ho did nut : — 

That tlio King of Wessex, in tlio hour of victory ovor the powerful and 
more civilised Angles, should dub himself i'or onco their King, was mitiiral 
and excusable elation ; but such an n<;t ii verv iusutnciriit evidcuoo in 
favour of the Teutonic theory. It was not until a much later period that 
the sovereign was shded king of the country instead of tho pcc»i»lo : and 
though to render Hex An^hrum^ ov cyning of Anglo eynn, or Anglc-isc, 
by King of the English, bo ortliogvaphicully correct, tlie impressioii con- 
veyed would be erroiicoiH, unless it were di'.tinctly undcrstoofl that tho 
Angle cyiiri or Anglo-isc did not include the .Saxons any inoi-o than it in- 
cluded the Welsh, or Iho Scots and Piets. 

This is startling, but it is covtainly not tuo strong, if wo could 
only believe with Mr. Boult that tho Angles were not Angles at 
all — that they had nothing, to do with the “ Angli ” of Tacitus or 
the^AyyiXot of Procopius— that they never came over from Angeln, 
hut were, as far as tho present discuasion is concerned, mUochthones 

that they were in short no Teutonic invaders, but truo-bom 

Britons— that their name has nothing to do with “angul” the 
weapon, nothing to do with their living “ in angiilo,” nothing, wo 
regret to say, with their “ angelica facies, id est, pulcra ” ; what it 
has to do with Mr. Boult must teach us. Wiieu the Romans left 
Britain, the “ un-romat>ized Britanni” formed two classes, each 
with a descriptive name:— 

These tribes maybe naturally CTouped under two divisions— ( 1 ) those 
who retained tho primitive habit described by Osar of living in woods ; 
and (2) those who had sought rofuge among the hills. The latter are still 
known to us by the Teutonic name of Welsh, wliich, as a corruption of 
Wyl-isc, aptly denotes an aboriginal people ; fur icy/ is the original of 
wtAIi or i0i/4 a fount or spring ; and inc of the terniiunl isA, which is on 
a<hectival form of frequent use ; and Wales thus represents tho laud of the 
Woiiilias. 

In what lawiage “ try/ is the original of roealh or tvell ” Mr. Boult 
does not oxj^ain, but wo can coiriially assent to bis proposition 
that the “ tormioal ” i9o or mA “ is an adjectival form of frequent 
use.” If, for instance, we were so rude as to say that Mr. I^iilPs 
etymologies were “ foolish " or “ childish,” or that his reasoning 
was flometimos a little “ Irish,” all these words would be aisea in 
point. But it is more important to kuow why tho Anglos were so 
oaited:— 

The other portion of un-Ilotnanized Britanni, who would mainly occupy 
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Uie Eastern and Midland districts as the tjymri occupied the We«t, wcuUI 
probably likewise be named ftoru tticir habits of life : and as th^ who 
sought the protection of hills were thence calUtd tjymbri { those who 
alieltcred in woods would be thence termed An^lleia, contracted into 
Angles, fbom C. an-4)fei//-e«, men of a very wooded country, U. foresters ; 
*ffH, siguitying a wood or wooded countiy, sm a man, and an being an 
intcnsltivo )>article. If this conjecture he correct, their great numl^ti^ and 
tho indueiu'o so speedily actiuircd by the Angles, are readily understoofl ; 
thnso numbei-s having 1^ earlier historians to infer the depopulation of the 
mysterious continental Anglia, by which it was reduced to a desert tor 
tlirw; centuries! Similarly, modern historians have snp]K»od that tho 
Olts urerc exlirpatcfl to make rmoii for nil those foreigners ; just as, in 
comparatively recent times, the native black rat waa extenninatod by the 
lldtioverian brown rut. 

Mr. Boult perhaps hardly knows how happy an illiistralion he has 
lighted on uy his little excursion among the “ majorcs mures qui 
viilgaritor vocantur mti.” Mr. Dawkins might perhaps onlightoi 
him a little on that head. But we mu'^t give one or two more 
ilhistmtions of this inyslorious w'oixl Angle : — 

I’he words an-grU, very woody couiitiy, or tlwir erpiivalcnts, wnf/c/, 
engri, ingrl^ arid r'/ir/A.', in»[)L”\r in nouics in ninny pin ts of Moiilli 
Britain; and possibly onylv, ongrlf ungef^ and angle may aeuictimes b<* 
equivalents «l><o. 

A long list comes of wonl.s in ninny of which Dr. Guest would doubt- 
less gladly rocognize the Anirliauebiinent ; but why, to mention no 
others, Ardingleigli and Bletidiiiigleigh ? What can these tribo 
uames have to do with Auglos And, to crown all 

Thn iiu»H rcniarkiiblo cxaiujdcs arc in tValcB, amoiigiil the Cymbri, where 
appear Moivton, Angliciiruni, Angle, and Angletowii, with the iiainon of 
foity-lhroe places with tlie tcruiinnfion ungcl ; thirty-three of thtisc are 
Llandli.'ingel, distinguidii'd by varirun atlixcs ; nine iii^. Lliinvihangol, nnd 
therctore Mib^tjuitialh tho same mime; aiel one lAanmihangcl, In England 
piopcrtliciai aic a ti w more, probably in llcretoid and MonnioLith,btU their 
ptMlum is not uNeertaiiK' l. 

Angle ” is most likely Nangle ” in Pembrokeshire, sometimes 
eoiTUpttidly called “ Angle,” wliich liowever is not “among the 
(Jymbri ** — Mr. J Joiilt means f lynoTy— but among tlio Flemings, and 
it has nothing to do with wooils or with Anglos, but means “in 
iiTigulo,” juai like Nylund, for “ in-island.” But conceive u iiinii who 
dabbles in WeUli etymologies fancying ilwt LUtnfihangd — the 
tlireo spellings are of course indillbrent — in I'higliah Michadchurcky 
has anything to do with woods or with Angles! 

Alter this, it. is hardly noedliil to pay much heod to Mr, BouK'a 
ntlompls in tKo way of Celtic etymology. Yet wo have a ceilain 
cui’iohity to know how it is that “C, lirifOy a Briton, is compounded 
of briy a hil),.iud to a man ”3 while elsewhere “ there can little 
doubt that the name of tho country was derived from its unique, 
or iilmoat unique, production, tin ; (J. hrithy to produce or bring 
ft nth, and stain o'^sUniy tin.” Does Mr. Boult hold Uiat tho name 
of the island and the uitiuo of tlie people have nothing to do witli 
one another ? 

The following senienco is also very dark ; still each clause by 
itself has a meaning ; — 

That \W]h)i IK eoMipai.itively a nvent dirtied fiecMns probable from t?>e 
diftereJK’o between tia* njx'ceU oV (h<' two tlymbn, those of Wales and those 
ol Stnithelyd, the hutor of whom Inivc never (h'viated so much Ihan foe 
original Celtie type, which appeal h to form lhi3 h.isiwot modern Engiirii. 

The upshot of nil this is that tho Angles or English are not a 
Teutonic people wlio came into Britain from bi*yond sea, but a Celtic 
people, who at most luuved from one part of Britain to anotho/. 
'Ve su-ypect tlml something like this has been stirring in the brain 
of Mr, Wlnilley and his allies. But ^Ir. Boult, unlike his 
fellows, has put tho doctrine into a shape in which any 
third person who is so inclined may say Yea to it, and any 
one who thinks it woith while to lolto tho trouble may say 
Nay to it. We will only remark that the doctiiue is altogether 
diliereut, both iroiu that set forth in Mr. (k)ote s Neglvrtod Fiwty 
and from that which is preached by Messrs, Piko and Nicbolaa. 
Neither of tliese last doctriues denies tho iact of the English 
Conquest. Mr. Ooole’s doctrine is, not that the English aie 
Celtic, but that the old Britons were Teutonic. The other doctrine 
is, not that tliero was no Anglian settlement from beyond sen, 
not that Iho Angles were Celts, hut simply that they were so few 
that, in the laiul which they conquered, the prevailing blood 
was that of tlie couquerod and not of tho conquerors. Tln^so 
doctiines are perhaps worth being refuted ; they misinterpret tlio 
facts of history, but they do not deny them. Mr. Boult simply 
gets rid of the facts altogether, ^’et still Mr. Boult does hi»y 
something to which it is pofisible to say Nay ; he has so far the 
advantage over his allies, who speak with such stammering lips 
that they give us nothing to say I ca or Nay to. 

But, when Mr. Boult has got rid of the Angles, ho has still 
the Saxons and tho Danes to get rid of. We do not exactly aoe 
why Mr, Boult asks, with boiuo warmtli : — 

If the name of Snxoii Avns unknown until the date assigned by the legend 
(a.d. 476), how was it the Eomaiis oalkd one of tlu-ir inun'hes the Saxua 
Shore ? Hiid liow come they to defend their tKMWcssions from iiaxon invaders, 
Ds in A.u. 367 ? 

Whom has Mr. lioult met with who said that tho name of Raxon 
was unknown till 476? No ono cortaiiily of our acquaintiuiee, no 
one who has read Ptolemy, no one who has read the Notitia, no ono 
who has read the well-known passage of Claudian which 3Ir. 
Boult himself quotes, though he oddly complains that it is 
“ without the rhyme [stc] of hoar antiquity.” An ingenious man 
once turned the iEnmd into Latin rhyme, and Mr. Boult mar bo 
piepared to do the same service for Ciaudian ; but is ho propirod 
with a rhyme for “ Satoue,” accented, os Claudian accents it, on 
the first syllable P But, be this us it may, Mr. Boult defines the 
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Saxons to be a Romanisred Frizian end native people, who, bexuff 
exceptionally clothed in breeches, were called ‘ Sacs,’ corrupted 
into Saxonfl.” ^ Wo thank Mr, Doult both for the Kristian con- 
nexion, and Btill mom for the breeches ; two such gifts may nlniost 
make up for tho unkind inainuations tluit th«*Go woll-oreeched j 
Friailinfl 8(>oke Latin and did not como from boyoud Aon. Mr. 
Boult’s doctrine of Saxon brooches delivers a liirjio part of England 
ttom all suspicion of “ naked onci^stors ” ; and it \a much inort^ com- 
fortable to be called a Saxon because one s breeches are ‘‘ baggy 
like a •‘sack” than to be told that one is a Jew or an IMornito, 
and that “ Saxon” I-saaeson.” May we not goon further to 
infer that the grants of “ sac and soc,” so comuion in Saxon 
charters, really refer, not to jurisdiction of any kind, hut to a 
solemn investiture by tlie royal hand with the distinctive garnienl of 
the race? Saxon Kings are luiiled as “ bmcelet-givei's ” ; may they 
not have had an equal right to the no less sounding title of 
hreechos-givers ” ? 

Mr. Boiiil’s tract on tbo Danes is almost worth reading, br'cause 
it might give a useful hint or two b) the Danish scholars ami their 
enthusiastia frdlowers in England. Mr. lloult iias read th») biudw in 
which Worsoao goes through Enghtud, and whiuiovt r hesefsas of 
course ho sees nl every ^ top, things, in language or any thing rise, 
which are comnxjn to JCngland and Dcniutivk, sets thoiii 
all down as inslaiicea, not of the common origin of Eiigll'^h 
and D.inos, but of direct Danish inllue.uco iti Muglaml. As 
usual, Mr. Btmlt sees through this crotchet, only to set 
up a worse crotcthel of liis own. We have long believed 
that there ia no wnvitch on any stone in the world but 
a Danish anUqunry will rend it into good Danish, and an Irish 
antifiuary will read it into good Irish. So it ia with etymology. 
Wlioro Worsaitft secs Danish, Mr. Boult sees Irish, Welsh. Celtic 
of some kind, That ans thing should be simply English of couivo 
does not* com© into (he head of either. And, by tho process by 
whi(*,h “ Alexander tho Greal ” becJiiiie “ all eggs under the grate,” 
any English word can doubtless be read into Irish or into Chinese. 
Here are some specimens : — 

Wiilfstan — ull-Jhtn-taK, prince of gi‘f*nt understanding or wisdom. 

Bllketil — uU-fcas vtt’ilf vciy gn at wisdom mouth ; one renowned for wi^c 
speech. 

Edmund — ICnd-marnty the hountomn '.ih’fr of protect ion, that is the 
gem'V<)U‘H protecten*. 

Oila is the muuo of a towiilaml in Tipperary. 

Lastly, let us so© Mr. Boult in liia very higliosl (light; — 

In tho namo^of Rohinson, llon.son, Lawson, K.twliiiMm, (he niViK *snn is 
nppavoiilly K. an oiK'loMiro, and Itcnson, or Pennon, is the endiHu.e 
on the l»ill-U>p ; lloblnson, on tlu* ro.-ni at tlio lull-top. 'Iho name lioho; :is 
the name of a place d«*nolcs Us uosiliun l»y a road at the top of a hill ; but 
as a Christian name, I apprehend, Koltin IS derived fiom Hie Redhieasl, ni 
tho, sc latitudes the umvcrsal friend and ])<t of man, who naturallv apjdl»sl 
the name to hi,s pet sou, just a.s lie plnylullv called him a little monkey or a 
young urnhin, that is, piggy-wiggy, Irom K. uirnrit literally the earth kin. 
Pigs are still called urehins* in Lanc.ashiie ; hedgi liogs generally bear that 
nauio; and the sea-urchin, common (m onr eoa.st.s, derive, its name fiom a 
lv.semblanco to tho hedgehog. The Kohiri is tlie, Avound-l»ird, K. rnbh-en. 
Its Other Keltic fianie, ruddock, Hignitie.s rcddnejist, rtiadh-oco. 

What has Mr. Boult to tell us— -wo will not s:ty about Reynard 
the Fox, but — about tho 7bw/-tit, the ./mV^-daw, and tho 
According to Mr. Boult, Tom, Jm k, and Alaggii' must all have 
been called from tho l)ird.s, and not tlu' birds from them. .\nd, to 
ri.so from birds to inammiils, a kingly and hninlly English nuiu© has, 
under the in-everont form of ‘‘ Neddy,” somolinies boon bostowod 
on Iho boast which others— of Nimnan or scriptural tendencies 
pevhaps — spenk of as a juvk-iiAi*. Does Mr, Boult think that the 
nine Kings who have bfirne tho name thus nVniscd were really so 
ni.iny exaraplea of a nonicnclntnro analogous to the Otipafai of 
Sikydii or tho i/cm Asinia of lioiiie Y 


LIN LEY liOLllFORD.* 

are hvo things which go mainly to the making of a 
X novel — ilB plot and it.s characters. It may bo asserted iw a 
broad fact that the bc.st form of novel is pioduced by the combina- 
tion of excellence in both these tilings. Tln^ bccond rank is attained 
by those novels in which one of tlu'se things i.s evcellent. 'I’hat 
rank which is numerically largest is composed of those in which 
neither is excellent. It umy be asked wliether tho plot or 
the characters are the more imjairtant. element in tho succi^ss of a 
romance. Tho answer will not bo far to f-eek. 1'liere are nuiny 
instances of fictions which by the (orce of their clnutictors have 
risen to the very highest place in spite of an ill-const ruclod or (Ic- 
ftictivo plot. It would bo diHi(!ult to liud an instance of ono which 
by the skill of its plot has triiiinphod to a like extent notwith- 
standing a wont of life or probability in its pt'rsonages. A com- 
bination of intricate convolutions of circumstance, a series of 
traps 8©t by fat© to which men and xvomen play puppets, may 
exoito tt breathless oxcitomont once*, but there is no depth 
of interest in it.. When its impression has once been con- 
veyed to the mind, no further interest or excitement can bo 
derived from it. When characters, on tho other hand, are de- 
picted skilfully and forcibly, the attention aroused by tho book 
tvherein they have their being is of a moi*G ’permanent if of a less 
violent kind. Thci'© is a more vital intorr^t in the natui'es than 
in tho circumatiincos of men. It is curious that the talent for re- 
presenting human beings with tolerable accuracy seems far moro 

* LiftieffJdtftfhford. A Novel. By Justin McCwlhy. 3 vok London: 
Tinsley Brathtn. 187.1. 


common than that for weaving together inmduato which dudl be 
tolerably probable and exciting. For one writer who can contrive 
on ingenious plot, there are very many who can give a decently 
good picture of life and manners. Otio is almost tempted to think 
that ine gilt of making plots is as iibsohitely a native gift as that 
of poetry.^ To very few authors is it granted, as it was to Scribe, 
to see yet unborn plots in every aoeWent of life, m every 
scene ojf nature which cfime under bis notice. To him a chance, 
meeting with a friend suggested the plan u( a vaudevillo, while 
in a bcnulifiil suufwit ho saw the development of a drama. 

ft is true that those who construct plots for romances in the 
present day have a dilllculty to contend with which was unknown 
tn their predecoaors. Nowadays every day in tho year sees the 
biilli of a work of fiction, and every fiction must have some kind 
of plot. Thus all pos^jible combi mi I ions of circumstances get more 
ana more exhausted, and it beeouies daily more and more diihcult 
ti) invent any whieh shall bo imfonwen or startling. Jt would 
therefore bo ungraeious to complain that every coming event casts 
its shadow before, to tho eyo ut least of the experienced novel- 
ivader, in the course of Linlci/ Hochford, It is pleasanter to note 
that tlu* characters of the book arc some of them drawn with more 
than average merit, while none fall into tho region of caricature, 
.ns did one at le,ast of the peraouages in Mr. Austin McCarthy’s 
liii't production, 

j.iuloy Rochfurd ia, oddly enough, tlu; name not of a hero but of 
a heroine. She is introduced to tlie i i‘<idcr os tho young wife of 
“ a rich, handsome, and uccimiplished man ” who discovered her 
helping to keep f-chool with two uudui*!! .aunts at Bonn, and, 
Jj.nving married her, brought her over to his countiy house in 
Mnglaud. 'riiis liouse is situated in a remote viliajr© called 
Dripdoanham, close to tlie edge c>f the bcu. Linley is full of 
ilivams of the good which she will do among the villagers. She 
wishes to give every one a share in her new happiness. She 
looks uj) to her husband as the ideal hero of her life, haud- 
bome, dignified, full of good qualities which lu) eome- 
linUis hides under a veil of lazim'?rt and selfish philosophy. 
Tlie roiulor finds out much sooner than Liuley does that her 
ideal picture of her husband is very far from reality ; tlmt the good 
qualities which she, out of her own goodness, assigns to him, are 
imaginary, while what she fakes for a veil of la/incss and egotism 
is in truth the snbstuneo of the man. It g*enornlly happens in tho 
conjunction of two people that if ono eiiiertains an entirely mis- 
taken view of tlio other’s ch.aractev, the mistake is reciprocated. 
Dr. Wendell Holmes has said iliat m every conveusatiou of two 
there arc six persons migaged— each sjioakor's real self, each speaker's 
idiMil of himself, and each speaker’s ideiil of his companion. In tho 
case of Liuley and her husband some time ekmss^s before cither dis- 
coters that the ideal pictures which they have made are false. 
But while Linlcy’s ima^uation converts a" commonplace husband 
into a hero, his represents a woman of a high mind and noble im- 
pulses as no more than a pretty girl who will be willing to fall 
into liis ways of selfish indolence and wdll be a graceful ornament 
for his house. 

DrijKleanhnm ia inhabited by n rather eccentric set of people, aud 
tho moat occeiitricof 1 lieae, a ret ired mivy iloctor called Tu.xham, comes 
to call on Linley tlio day after her arrival. Mr. Tuxbam is drawn 
with some skill. Tho character of a good-hearted cynic is common 
enough in lilemturo of all ages and nations ; and thweforc the 
moro credit is due to Mr. McOarthy for having managed to give 
a now view of such a chanicter. Ono of Mr. Tuxham’s pet 
I voiiiticd is that, in Sidto of his partly uatural, partly alfccled, 
I roughness of manner, he has a peculiar faeulty ol understanding 
and being undci stood by w’omeu. This lie illustrates by hinting 
to lauley during a walk through Dripdwiuhum that her husband 
is not quite the uuignificent character which she imagines him to 
be. The simple manner in w Inch he brings this conclusive proof 
against his favourite theory concerning hiniaelf is happily touched. 
In the course of tho same wtilk Liuley discovers for the 
first time the existence of a bosom friend of her husband 
of whom all© ha.s never heard bi;fm’e, Roche Valentine by 
name. 3Tr. Tuxbam compares them to Vatrocliis and Achilles, 
.and Linley immediately settles that her husband is Achilles, 
Kocho Valentino, who does not appear until later on, is at once the 
best and most intereHliiip character of tho book. There is some 
ulcill in the analysis of his mind, which is presented to the reader 
more by a view given of tho man himself tlian by comments and 
©xpinnatioDs from the author ; there is yet more skill in the meriiod 
by which the reader is shown how natunil it was that Linley as 
well as others should entirely mistake Valontino. At sight it 
seems improbable that a close friendship sliould exist fbr many 
years between so line a nature as Valentine’s and so moah a one 
us Rochford’s ; it appears unnatural that a man of high principle 
should be absolutely devoted to a man of none. TlSa apparent 
contradiction is cleverly explained in a speech of Vtdentine’s. In 
spite of this, however, one cannot but think it Btwmg© that Valen- 
tine should have borne with his friend for so long. Nor ^ean ono 
help reflecting that ono reason for this may be found in the fleet 
that, had things been ordered otherwise, there Would have been 
an interest wanting to the story of Linlvy lioohj^'d. 

During tho walk througli Dripdoanham which has been spoken 
of, another event quite as iuiportant to Linley’s future as the dis- 
covery of Valentine’s existence occurs. This takes tho sh: pe of a 
ragged oiphan girl who is found standing at the door of a aesdrted 
cottage. She claims to be the daughter of an Oriental prhtoe. ller 
dusky complexion, and the fierce ^mde of her dinaeaimmr^ to 
point to her being of Oriental blood, whether royal •dr itoU flhe 
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rejects with seom sll offers of help from Mrsa PlAtt, the kind uo- summary confutation in on exaggeration and dumsuioss utterly 

e matical wife of an equally Irind, millionaire who began by foreign to the bjird of Sulmo. 

; a boy in a fwjtorr. But to Linley's advances she jwsponrls Mr. Arthur Palmer deserves the thanks of all scbolHrs for calling 
immediately ; and I^inloy, touched by her helpless condition and more minute atteutiem to Ovid’s qualities us illustwted in tho 
her aiibctiiiu, instantly I'esolves to adopt her. It is not dilHcult Hrroides than they have commonly met with ; and for claiming 
for him who is versed in tho ways of novels, and is acquainted for his earlier muse, of which the itenndm were n tirnt f|uit, such 
witli the details of the facts in this novel, to con joctuiv that iho kind a place in romuntic imetry as they eminently deserve, ('tearing 
action performed by Linley at the oulstjt of her married life shouhl away, in imitation of Lachmann and Mftdvig amongst others, the 
lead to tho most temble incideut in that life. Given a heroine last »s«wen epistles of tho tweiity-ono usually published as Ovids 
married to the wrong man, it is obvious that some means must bo Ueroidc^, Mr. Palmer justilies such a summary proc<jeding in tlio 
devised for her discovery of her mistalio and ft»r its being set right, case of tho Epistle of Sappho by the obvious centoism of its nmnu- 
There are two contingencies which might occiu* iu real life. Either facturo, and by its palpable tnnudironisnis of style and allusion, 
aho might never find out that she was mistaken; and it is not an im- A» to tho rest, from iho sixluenth to the twentieth inchi- 
usual experience that a clover wife continues through life to delude sivo, ho condemns them for thoir iiu-Ovidian prolixity, their 
herself on tho subject of her husliaud. Or, if sho did diwiovcr that ohservaiico of Alovuiidiino rnthet than Homeric or tmgic models, 
her supposed Mr. Ilochford had no greater reality or substance their Inx, creeping, mawkish toae/’ and their depiirturo from 
than Hawthorne's Feathertop, it might happen that no coi.venient Ovid’s earlier use of a dissylbiblc for the close of n pentameter, 
retribution would overtake tho retd Mr. Itochford. Ouly llieu Our rwiders, if they choose, may glean iVom Mr. Pahner’a preface 
there would be no novel. more special and precise reasons for detaching the lost sm ou of 

The manner in which Linley’s final discovciy of her hnOwud s tho so-cjdied Ileroidcs from Ovid, as well as for hesitating to ques- 
worthlossnesB is arrived at is by no means the most happily con- tion the Criseis,’* Ep. iii., and to condemn tbo Ilcrmionu ” (viii. ) 
tiivcd portion of the book, liochford’s descent from id]en<‘t;s and witli Lachmiinii. But perhaps they are somewliat sick of the 
flolf-indulgence to tln^ confines of crime is too rapid. Again the Oermiui numia for doubting, disallowing, and diicking ; in 
character of Sinda,tho orphan girl whom lanley has adopUnl, ia ill which ease they will tho more readily acquiesce iu Mr. Palmer's 
workedout, or rather it is no character at all. 8he is merely a puppet, broad justificulion of tho authenticity of the ^^llermionc,” on tho 
who at^siunes various cliaracleristics from time to lime us they ground of its reflecting, ns all Ovid’s imifative compositions do, tho 
are needed by the de\elopnient of the story. Her brolliev, lln^ conception of the source from which it was taken. As Ovid's 
facile, sclHuning, feminine young man who maunges to elope with Phmdra is 3 Miri[hdeH’.<» Plntulrn over again, his Jason the Jason of 
a fashiomiblG beauty whose heart was never touche<l lH.‘fore, is far P.uripides, his l»ido Virgil s Dido a little softimed, bo in tho eighth 
better drawn. The diilerent impiessionfl whieli he make.s upon epistle the reproduction of thn pervading conception of tho model 
each of the chamclcra with w'hom he is tlirown in con tn cl are both — nauielv, the curse of an niieeslral crimo clinging to remote ile- 


true to naturo and well indicated. The c.itastrojdio »d' the book is, 
as has been hiuUMl, a little weak ; it is too like the life of novels ; 
too unlike that of tho world. If there were a little less of absohile 
chance In the meeting betwocu LinleV and Koche V alentiuo which 
leails to the final and happy conclusion of affaii'S, one wv)uld more 
readily give credence to it. Tho /icc//c of an accjhlental encounter 
occurring only just in tinn) to bring tninps to a forlunato instead 
of an uiifortuiiflte cud is (oo well liuown. However, lluu’o 
are mnnv readers to whom a certain pleflsulv^ is afforded 
by tho rncognition of woll-lniown friends in a new novel 
in the form of incidents wliich have done good service in 
old ones. 'ITioso readers ^ who are wearied ratlun* than de- 
lighted by meeting ancient acquaintaiu^es of tliis kind may con- 
aolo tbemselves by tho skill with which Mr. MdJarthy has 
handled lunny of his characters. Hero is a 8])ccimen of the 
author's work which may bo selected iu support of this assertion. 
Jjinlcy has gone to visit a poor woman in Dripdeanham, ami found 
that her husband bfis just died, “lie died yesttudoy,” says the 
widow in a matter-of-tiact tone : — 

“ He was very good to nio alius,” said the widow, ns hho niranged tho 
■covering. Never rose his hand agin ino — never hut twice; ami once it 
vva.s along of Alurv Salmon down yonder.” 

She nodded »uid jerked ut 80me din'ctioii, w'hich wiw of e(»u rue unknown to 
Linley, and she kept on talking in her hard dry way, feeling evidently n 
relief in Inlking. 

“ Wc <iu«rreiicd about her. lie and sho gut too thick, I faneied. So flity 
were, ton.” 

“This WAS l)efore yon were mnrried ? ” Linley ufiid, a‘»^uniiTig that .■hIu- 
ought to ask .something aUmt the far-off lovers’ qiuirrel, which was pressing 
ho sndly now on memory. 

“Kh, ma’am ? no, sure. You don’t think a man like him would lift his 
hand to u v,omun he hatl no right to ? hli, no; wo were nurried m.nny »i 
year. 1 got a bit jeulnu-= like, juid I scolded liiiii, and lie up with his hand 
— tliat was all.’’ 


P.\LMEn’S OVID.* 

N OTW ITIISTAXDING tho fact that, a.s Dean Morivalo has ! 

observed, “ thotirat classic pages we put into the hands of our ; 
ichildreu, and among the last on which wc turn the gentle retrospect i 
of our own declining years,” are those of Ovid, a critical edition of 
tho lleroid>e 8 comes upon us as a 8<»rt of surprise. Tliat his 
more licentious works should bo loft without annotation is just 
as well ; but it is only the familiarity with tlie Epistles which 
Ihe English schoolboy contracts in tho lower forms, that can dull 
a,matiirer apprehension to the various fields of illustration, annotur 
4 ion, and criticism which thoso of tliom that are genuine unfold. 
Distinct from, although not alien to, Ovid’s characteristic domain 
of erotic eleg;s', they exhibit his ideal of a love-lorn woman’s 
rhetoric in a series of fictitious love-letters which are a 
)etr<mg relief and contrast to the wantonness of his .Dvr Aim- 
Uria: and, in their own way, it imiv be doubted whether 
they have over met their match. W hilst, too, in tone and purity 
they are for Ovid exceptionally blameless, they represent with 
as great felicitjr as any of his compositions the tact of language, 
the moatery ot form, the esse and grace wj^ich are so charocierietic 
of the most delightful of Itomon elegiac poets ; indeed they aro a 
useful atudy, aa the editor of the voluiwe before us has shown, 1 
in diac^uninative criticism, inaeranch as CKid’s style and clia- 1 
racteristicB set so clear a mark upon his own undoubted Epistlc-s 
that the half-dosen answoi« composed by his frbnd fciabimui, and 
the one or two spni-ious imitations by nameless iheloirioiang, find 

• P, Ovidii XaMtnin Heroides. XI F, Edited by Arthur Palmer, M A., 
Vidloif at TrinHy Dublin. londoB ; Longmens, Duhiki ; £. pou- 




sccndanlfl — is the tokoi of his gonial and appreciativo following 
of tho GrcH'k drani«ti»t with a iidclity not obscured by his 
iiuiny facilo touchu.'j, or his own special grace of rhetoric and 
artifice. 

That Mr. Palmer will prove an adiuii-able miuitor b) the tiro 
who liBHays a critical study of the Jlmndm is manifest from 
the sound estimate he forms of tlie Chdvx PtdcmLQOs as compared 
with tho legion of other MSS. which give no hedp wlialever ; 
and from his admisBinn rd’ indebtoilncss to the recension of the 
IwsL by Meikol, from the colh'ctiou of Keil. It is' also 

due to his critical faculty to award him tho credit of more than 
one happy divination, which Madvig has hit upon independonbly, 
in the second volume of his Adirmuidy published after ^lr, 
Palmer’s .slieets had been printtMl. It is not to be oxpcled that 
all his omendatious and conjectures will win ihe approval of 
rival critics; and indeed there are from -which -v\e should 
strongly dissent ; but it is no small matter to find a work lilto the 
Jfrroidcs h.andled discrimiuatively and lovingly by a competent 
scholar who recognizes three paramount obligji.iitms—'iwmiely, 
(i) to avoid needless alterations; (2) to adhere as closely as 
jHXssible to the best MSS.; (3) to tiike caro -that emendation 
hluill be in kei'ping with ()\iduui usage. I'lider such Con- 
ditions, ^\o may augur a revival of iiilereat in a charming 
.seri(‘.s of love-let lers ; and we can ju'omiso a roj’e treat of ro-intre- 
duction to iminy who liave long forgotten the “ Sic ubi fata 
vonint” and tlie “ llanc lua Pen(3iop(j” of their Third finau 
d.ayB, and who do not drenra that aught so finished iind artistic 
lurk.s in the Epistles as the matter which they really enshrine. 
One or two (d tlio prime beauties of these pieces have been 
pre.'«(Mited afrcsli 'to our own mind’s eye by some note ot illos- 
1 ration of Mr. Palmer, and a few words about some of 
these may help to show the worth of tho poet and of his annotator 
at the .SMiuo time. One of the most charming epistles— that 
of Briseis to Achilles — lias over seemed to us so full of spirit, taste, 
andpoelry, tliat even without Mr. Palmer's eiicimmgtjment wc should 
have rushed into rebellion against liachmann’s dcprccuitory esti- 
mate. W'liat can b«3 truer or move tender than the bond-nuiid’s 
plea, in contemplation of a lawfully established rival in her hero’s 
affections ? — 

No!^ liumik's faimilrcquc ta.T d.nta prn.‘»a trahemus, 

Kt luiaiiont plcimv) 8tumiua n«Htm colos. 

Exaplct ne nio tantum tun, dc]in?crtr, uNor, 

Cjuie inilii noM;ie (|uu non urit aiqun naxlu ; 

Neve iTM'Os ceram .srindi patiare capilkn, 

Lt Icviter dicas, “hiec qiatqua nostra fait ” — 

a plea for little more than toleration, evincing a readiness liko 
that of the Xut^JIi'oicne Maidy whom Mr. Palmer very appositely 
quotes in reference to this passage, to submit to almost ail indig- 
nities for the of nearness to lier loved ono. In anotbar couplet 

Inter on in the same epistle we recognize another subtle Ovidian 
touch, where Briseis prays to bo sent as an envoy to persuade 
Achille.i and melt his obstinacy. “ It is a great lualtor,” she 
auya : — 

Kst ali()uid eollnin solitis tctlgisse lacertis, 

Prai'^cntisquu (kmiIos adinunuisae sinu. « 

?.fl. “It is of givftt influence to touch the neck with familiar 
arms, and with the bosom to remind tlie eyes of a lover face to 
frtcsi,” Merkel appears to have challenged the line from inability lo 
comprehend it ; but it seems to us very much what Ovid’s cijic- 
rionce might. have dictated his writing; and hero again Mf. Palmer 
is at hand with a parallel from Coleridge’s Gt^necwve :•- 
And partly 'twos s hoshfiil art. 

That 1 miglit rather fel l tluio sou 
The swaulng of her heart. 

In the 5th Epistle, irinn <Bnone to f aris, which is idmueUe in 
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itB thottgliio^t^ occiir o^e or two passages whidi are or 

ought tso he iavoibite ♦‘looi claseici.*’ That, for instance, about 
Paris's carving (BnonsViiUiino on the beechca and poplars (v. 21 -8), 
where, howeveri we should hesitate to occt'pt Mr. rainier a prefer- 
ence for the less authorized reading of nomen ” for carineu iu 
the line,^ 

Hoc in rngoso oovtipc carmen hnhes 

on tlid score of ** nomen ” moaning au “ entry,” nnd holonging to the 
ckas of metaphora which he shows, often with much cogency, that 
Ovid horrowed from his legal experiences. But a btill finer, 
though^ h»s often quoted, part of this epistk* is the highly 
.dramatic prophecy put into the mouth of Chis.^^aiKlra ( 115-20), 11 
passage as gi*ftnd in its place r.s lliat wliich porbaps msp.irod it in 
the Aymmmnon, Two more sucli pasHigo^ skill draw atton- 
tion to ; the memorable etiumoration of the arts atti ilmlcd to witclics 
in Hypsipyle to Jason (84-^4), ami the dc.'^criplion of the Tciiiple 
in tlie Grove at Colchis in Mcdeii s epistlu to the sariui gav decciMT 
fxii. 67-70% In the former passage we doubt whellier ^Ir. Baliucr 
(loes not cmharrnsfl the interpretation (»f v. 88, “Ilia h»co bih.is 
vivaque saxd movet,” by talfing ‘‘viva” ns proleptic i.v. “c.ill.’? 
stones into life.” Surety it is a** much a t.iv on nmg-ic art.'j to 
move natural rocks from their site n.s wo<m1s, and nenrlv as liard to 
do so as to endue them with life. In retaining in (vv. 93) ‘‘ Male 
qnau’itnr herbis,” See. instead of the forced nnd strained “ Maga 
quicritiir herhis ” (tho reasons for conjecturing which Air. i*aliuer 
gives, though he admits their insulllcitMicy, in a candid footnote), 
we SCO an instanco of the proverbial superiority i f pecoud thoughts. 
To the other passage, 

list nemus et picei*< ct frondibua ilicis atnim, kc. (\ii, 67, &c.) 
wo draw attention simply as a description of tlie idea wliich a Latin 
poet conceived of a grove or plantation, and as a proof how closely 
0\id followed the Greek poets from wlioin lie took his plots. 

Whilst glancing at beautiful ])as.sage3 in the Heroi(h% it mn.y not 
In* iiuiisa to Blring together four or five mcmoi*ali!e single lines, 
some at least of which may have inlliumccd the imise of one of 
our own poets, who must have wooed Ovid in his ICtoiiian youth. 
In a lino of Phyllis to Domophoon, Kt ceciiiit micstuiu dc\ia 
carmen avis,” the loncdy bird may have given the lirst suggestion 
of the moping owl” on Gray’s “ivy-mantled tower”; and 
Bn&eis’a hrolliers, 

Qui bane pro juitrlCi cum patriaque jacent, 
have called forth Air. Palmer to the parallelism from the Bard, 

Yo diuil aniid^t your dying country^ < ries. 

Kven mom certainly did Q^none’s boast (v. 86), “ Hunt inibi qnas 
po.ssiut ftceptm deeere maims, ’ supply a hint for tlni “ IIand.s that 
the rod of empire might have swayed,” and we feel very sure tint 
ki^en examination might yield more such coineidence.s. \ very 
pretty line in the Dido to yKueas (16S), “ i)uni tin sit Dido, 
quodlibet esse feret,” is unfairly compared with a more elaboratt' 
sentiment in thd M/tid, for ils beauty is in its natural 

simplicity; but in the. intfU’csts of true poetiy w** tlruik Mr. INiliner 
for standing up for the Giidian couplet de.sci'iptivo of tlio Isthmus 
of Corinth in its integrity 

iGquora birm «5 iih o|ij»ugnnnt fluetibu'^ Ltbiuon, 
lu tcnui.s tclliM audit utrunupio mure. — Phx'dr. Ilippol, 105, 

.Will it he credited that a b.irbarian annotator proposed to read 
“ claudit” for “ audit” ? On the other hand, it is a strain too severe 
for our digestive organs to swallow the reading which Mr. Palmer 
would force oil us in the second line of the tiist epistle. Wo used 
to bo content in boyhood with reading Penelope's opening ns 
follows ; — 

ll.aa* iua Penclopo lento libi inittit, Ulyx ; 

Nil inilii rescribia^. Attumcu ip>c vi ui. 

The abruptness nnd directness of tlie sentences seemed to liavo 
the very form of Ovid, who in his Medea to Jnsoii begins with an 
abrupt “ At tibi Uolcliorum,” and in liis Dido to jKneas similarly 
rushes at once tn mciltm res, ' But hecaiwo Grouovius and 
Burmonn could not let the text alone, and eoneei\ed the ex- 
tremely roundabout idea that for “ attaiueii ” sliould be read “ ut 
tameu,” and that vt should connect the first verse with the second, 
we are asked to believi* that Ovid meant to malic Penelope 8.av .that 
she sent a letter to her wandering Hpouso, “ not, however, in order 
to draw an answer from him ” [nil mihi i-escriba» ut tumen]. .Such 
a clumsy mode of expression i.s surely very uiililce Ovid, Air. 
Allen’s suggestion, “ fac tamen,” will not mend the matter; and 
we can hardly doubt the instinct which bids us hug the old reading 
nnd punctuation. 

The demand is less violent that in v. 40 of the samo epistle 
we should exchange the rhyming pentameter anent Uliesus and 
Dolon (40) — 

ITtquc flit Idc Nonino prorUtiw, ille dolo — 
for a viyso in which the last word “ vigil ” (suggested bv an Kton 
master) fulfils the antithesis whilst it does away with the rhyme. 
But again, at vii. 45, although there the passage is of such admitted 
difficulty 08 to excuse imperfect attempts at a cure, Iiowcver 
dubibns, it is too much to ask us to accept the reading which is 
the text before us, “ Quid non censeris iniquo ? ” and to 
admit the middle sense of “cciisoris,” if indeed it is a luiddlu 
sensOi can be tmuslated,- ** What do you not rate unfairly H ” 
It is Just to add that in his pixiface Mr« Palmer deserts “ censeris ” 
for Madtig:%. noiyecture, “ Meutiria.” In some cases, to our 
thinkiiig, he gQ(» fufttay ttota 0var-eubtlQty-^.5r.. where upon the 
coDitractibn of '^mVOrtendi liber (i. 80) L sees, more in it than 


a genitive of reference, or in raspset of” \ and still mew 06 Whci’iai* 
in V. 15, a hypercriticid distinction is attempted h6tw««tt super 
strauien, fbeJioquc,” as the materials of tha*cou6h of Paris and 
G'lnone, “ explicable by the difference between straw and hay \ the 
former being border, a person lying upon it does not sink into 
it.” It comes to this, therefore, wo suppose, that the coi^ch waa 
of straw, but in the deep hay — a rather subtle refinement. 

I.t‘t us not part with Mr. Palmer, however, without saying that 
this straw-splitting is very exceptional, and that very often he bae 
hit the truth by p sngaemus gift of criticism. Instances occur, 
wliich we have no room to particularize, at i. 102, ^^IIrc fociwut/' 
ii. lof), “ pel.igo vela iiegante data,” and vii. 7 '"2, where he has very 
.•^hrewdlv nn<l iudeperidently educed from the obscure “Quid tanti 
ost tiitum nierui” or “ toliim luenii” of the AISS. a certain cor- 
rect ion find obvious beiiwo by the imnspositiuii of two letters, and 
ivjuling “ lit turn ” in the pmee of “ tiituni.” In one or two places 
ul.sM, imliiblvin ix. 109-10, and in x. 52, ho has really thrown coii- 
Mid(‘rnble lijht upou amhiguous phrases by intoUigent reference to 
tli(‘. legal phraseology with which, ns we have before remarked, 
OvidV nppinntmeiit >is u triumvir capit^ilis and afterwards as a 
ci.Mitiimvir Would maki*. him acquainteu. There is a larger numliev 
of misprints in tlio loxl of those epi.«^tles thou consists with 
careful ju’ofirt coi reeling; but taking the book, all for all, vvo 
widojue it u.s an int(‘rc3tiiig and able contribution to the 
olu'-idution t»f a delighilul poet, and Bincercly hope to meet Air, 
Diiliuor iu oilier <b*piirlmeiit:j of the s^iime Held, 
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T JFE on the I’pper 77 ntma*, by II. B. Koliertpon. (Virtue, 
^ Spalding, and Go. ) —There is very great merit in many of Air. 
Bohurtfton's iUiisf rat ions of the sceimrv of tlie Upper Thames. Ili.s 
iiiiiuv-drawiug is perhaps tlto point where ho is woakebt. It is u 
])ity thorol'ure that ii.s a froiitisiiiece to this interesting volume he 
bliould have given an illustration in which a girl holdingthe tiller ot- 
abirgo is tlio most prom inent object. Any orio w'ho know.s the 
scenery —and such sclmhut every one ought to know, at all eveiils to 
some extent — will lind inuny a pleasant memory called back to bis 
mind of quiet horn's sjicnt in quiet spot.s on the hanks or on tln+ 
stream of the silver Tliiiines. The accompanying letlerpress is vmy 
inferior to the engrav ings. Nets are used on tlvo Thames, and John- 
son certainly gave a ciiTiv»vis detinitioii ol netwoik. Air. Koheiison, 
moreover, gives a picture of a net. Unless, however, it can bo 
shown that Johnson in deljiiiug ru'.twork had not only the Thame'S, 
hut also the. Ujiper Tliames, in view, w'o cannot allow that- Ins didi- 
nilion bliould have bfcii dragged into Mr. Kobertson's book. JIo 
might with lu* much ujiison have brought in Johnson's detiuition of 
oal.s because he has drawn a picture of two horses towing u barge, 
or of excise liecause men when hot with rowing cool tlieir ihivrA 
with u tankard of ale. 

Beauty in Common 77 nnys, Illhstratod hr twelve dravvingji 
from nature by Mrs. J. VV. AVhymper, with di'scriptious hy 
the Author of “ Life Undergroiind.” (Society for l*rouioting 
Chri.slian Ivnowledgo). — In this volume we have dvawing.s printed 
in colourB— the title-page savs “ colors,” for, w'ith ( -liristian Know- 
l(Mge, American spelling appareiuly is nromoted— of some of the 
(Muiimonest among the i>];iiils. Airs. Wliymper has done her part 
of the work fairly well, uiid the descriptiuiiri are on the wliole not 
inferior to the pictures. We cm easily believe that suc.h a work as 
this may lend to give an insight into the beauty that is to be 
found in the commcai things all aromul us by those who bring t(.v 
them a cultivated eye. The lirst thing to do is to awaken atten- 
tion and observation, nnd this such books ns the one beforo us 
certainly do. The auUior is os vvealt os some other botanists in 
derivation. “ The word hip or hep,” he says, “ is traceable to tlio 
■ Anglo-iSftXon hiom Norw. hiupa and jupe^ a corniption from tho 
Latin jujuba.” These amateur etymologists, in the lirst place, 
think that all wortls are derived from the Latin ; in the second 
place, if they do not lind a Jjiitin stom to hand, they do not hesitata 
to invent one. 

How to iJttihl a House : an Architectural Novelette, by E. Viollet- 
le-Duc, Translated by Ikjnjumin Bucknall, Architect. (Sampsorv 
Low' and Co.)— A treatise on architecture is not generally given 
in the form of a story. Nevertheless, if the author has found that 
he cannot otherwise pot peo])lo to study a little for ihemsolves 
the simple fiicls on W'bicli the coraforta oi’ a house depend, he hfliv 
not done unw’isely in imparting his knowledge iu the form of a 
novelette. The frAinevvork of the story is simple enough. A yontig 
student “ comes homo from the Lyceum bringinij with him proofs 
of n w'ell-spent year. Every one congratulates him on his success, 
and predicts for him after his six weolta’ repose an onorgetic recoin* 
inencement of cougeuial labour, crowned by a brilliant car6«r iu 
tlie future.” His holidays hang heavy oU his hand, and his fether , 
sets him to scheme out a plan for a house that is to be built fo» his 
married sister, A proper plan is afterwards prepared, and die hdueo 
is built, while information is given and suggestions aih n^e^as the 
building rises. The book is dearly aud sensibly written, and migJit 
be studied with advantage by any one who is thinking of bujldingi 
It would hav e been nil the ‘more valualde if a chanter hod b^i , 
addeA on liouse-dmining and ventilation, for on the lormer of these 
two points Frenchmen have a great deal to learn, ami Englishiiien 
not. a little. . j 

ScrihAers Mtmiklyt.m ilfa^sina 

conducted by J. G* Holkuid. (Seiibner m 
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This idafifaziiie, thonjyh it could uot rank with the Coi'nMUot M((c- 
wtto, wohld yot hold. a fair place luiiong: Knpflirtli mnjjfnzines 
of the second order. The acoo^int of Twcj Visits hi Oxford ” m 
TO tten in a very friendly and discrinjinatiupf spirit, and is 
jifonerally free from inaccuracies. The writer notices a ditlhrence 
between the slreels of a UlU^'erflity town in Knglainl and of one in 
the United States. “ Las scarcely shipped into Ibe streets of 
Oxford,” ho says, before he meets numbers of well-l>‘have<l 
modest youths walking by twos and threes, not in droves, as 
students patrol the streets of an American town.” In the account 
of Charles Sumner's Death a ciirioiw instance may ho found — it is 
not noticed os curious by the writer— of the oxtraordinury ]nihli- 
city of American life. Thr» writer, a fritnid of Mr. Sumner’.M, .says 
that ho placed “ his friend, Major Poore, in oliQi-ge of the ticsi 
floor, and his colleague in charge of the second floor, that no one 
might be allowed to approach the sick-room whom they ^roiild 
prevent. Major Pooro siuimioned to his a'^sislanco two of the 
Uapitol police.” In spile of these precaiitioiL*^, “ Irom lime to time, 
friends who would not he denied made their way to the room, hut 
as fur as possible they were rcstmiacd liy the physician, who desired 
to keep the room quiet.” The writer wished to have the patient 
informed of his hopeless condition. The physician repluHl, “lie 
has but one chance in a thousand; to excite him would he to 
destroy that chance.” “ I then asked permission,” tlio wrihir goes 
on ti> say, “to call in a clergyman; it was due. to him, and the 
people who sent him here, that the voice of prayer should ho Inuxitl 
m tno house.” W(i never before heard of tne obligation of prayer 
being made to depend on the respect due to the clergyman and to 
those who sent the clergyman. America may be a good enough 
country to live in. Those who can aiford it, liowever, would, W’e 
should imagine, get their dying done in Kurope. 

The Book of Snored Som;. With a Preface by the Rev. Charles 
Kemble, M.A., Rector of Ihith. (Seeley, Jackson, and llallitUyJ. 
— At the request of one,” says the editor, “ whose name, were it 
given, would bo suflicient guarantee for the soundness of the fol- 
lowing selection of ’sacred poems, I have examined the manii- 
flcrpt, ae it has been prepared for the press.” In using the 
word “ floundnees,” Mr. Kemble, no doubt, is considering the songs 
rather from a theological than a poetical point of view. There are* 
not a few writers of sacred vermes wh(» are cs nouud as the Thirty- 
nine Articles themselves, and about as poetical. We are glad to 
say, however, that this selection, when it is looked at from its less 
sound but perhaps not less attradrivc side, seems to have been made 
on tho whole with judgment. 

In Tho liijlo nnd me Hound in Ceylon and ICiyht Years in 
Ceylon (Longmans) we have reprints of two of bir Samuel 
Baker’s works. “ 1 look back,” he says in his preface to the former 
of these two works, “ to the hunting of my younger days with 
immixed pleasure.” However unmixed may ho the pleasure 
of wholesale butchery, tho narrati^'e of it nevertheless is apt to 
be a little dull, if not sickening. 

Tico Years in Hast. Africny by Emile Jonvwiiix. With maps 
and numerous illustrations; The JtunUr ami tho Trapper in 
North America, From tho Eronch of Boned icL Rdvoil, by W. 11. 
Davenport Adams ; and Wrecked on a lieef: a Tnie Story, 
From tho French of F. E. Rfiynal. With forty illustrations by A. 
de Neuville. (All published by Nelson iiml Soria). — Is there a 
change coming over the spirit of Ihe French nation, and are they 
at last catcliing the Englishman’s love for wandering? It is curious 
at all event-s to notice how many of the wildest hooks of adventure 
now come to us from France, 'Pliese three books of travel which 
we have classed together are all wiittcn by Fienchiuen, and with 
a good deal of spirit. They would he foiuul interesting by young 
people. Wo cannot hut regret, however, that tho charming sim- 
plicity of Hobumn Crime is not relislied by the lads of tho present 
day as it was by their father.<i. In the higlily soa.si)ned tales that 
are now served up year by year, with at least one startling escape 
for each page, the taste is lost for simple fare. These throe hooks, 
however, are quite up to the average of modern stories. Wo 
notice that in tno Iiooh: on East Africa the translator tells us that 
he has rewritten “ the chapter devoted to Iho capture of Magdala. 
He trusts,” ho goes on to add, “that in their present form tho 
romantic adventures of the hero of this exciting naiTativo will bo 
acceptable to English renders.” We shall next bo prepared to see 
MM. Erckmann-Ohatiian’s PUhincite Iraiwlated into (Jerman in 
a form that will he acceptable to the Prussian reader. 

Kiny and Commomoealth : a History of the Great Hehellionj by 
B. M. Oordery and J. S. Phillpotts, Head-Master Elect of Bedfoi-d 
School, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. (Seeley, Jack«»on, 
aid Holliday). — This history is, on the whole, well and clearly 
written, and gives in a convenient form a groat deal of interesting 
information. It will bo found suitable not only for the student 
who has ^mo oxaminationfor which ttj prepare, for whom it seems 
primarily to have been written, but also for the general reader. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book, (Hatchards^.— -In this little 
book one or two quotations from Shakspeare are given for every 
day of the year. If anv one would take the trouble to learn by 
heart the few lines sot for each day, be would, without much 
labour, have many a fine passage rooted in his memory. The 
author might, with a little trbublo, have found many more quota- 
tions that were especially suited to particular days. The “ Ides of 
March/’ for instance, and the “ Feast of St, Crispin,” invite most 
ohviouB aUjOtations, 

The iangvaye of Fkmrs; or, Fiord Emblems of Thoughts, 
Fsti^s, and Sentiments^ by Robert Tyae, M.A., LL,D„ &c. 
With coloured groups of flowers, (Boutledge and Sons).— Dr. 


Tyns sptjaks of flowers and trees, and tlieir language, from the 
cedar tieo that is in lAjbanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall; in other words, from “ the piece of heather 
that Prince Frederick William o£ Prussia gave to ‘our dear 
Victoria ’ (extract from our beloved Queen’s look),” to the black- 
thorn, whoHo Ivuit is said to Ki largely ust«l in making Britislaporl 
\viq<‘,s. Tliose who care to study tho liingu:ige of flowers w ill find 
in this book all tliat they can tiet‘d. 

lihymeA and Jioumlelayes in Praise of a Country Life, (Rout- 
lodge and fciotirt).— ’fhw selection of poems is judiciouR, tho type is 
clear, tho ])a])cr is good, and tho illustrations, by Birkot Foster, 
Harrison Weir, and other artists, are at all evtmts not inferior to 
those which niv generally met with in such a selection as this. 

Much the same can be said of Picture Posies, nl.so published hv 
Messrs. lluutJedge. It contains a selection of poems, chiefly by 
living authors, and drawings by a large nc.mlH^r of artists, engraved 
by Dalzicl Brothers. Both poems and iilusirations have, as wo 
read in tlie preface, all appeared Ix^fore, “ the greater part of them 
in a Round of Days niul Wayside Posies"' Tho tact of both 
works being out of print cerl-ainly justifies, as tho publishers say, 
tho present issue. 

Dawn to Daylight ; or, Gleams from the Poets of Twelve 
Centuries, With above two hundred illustration.^. (Warno and 
Co.) — Th(3 selection certainly covers a wide enough ground, l)e- 

B wilh Caftdmon and Thorkelin, and ending with Owen 
K and Dora Greenwell. Tho illustrations also are very 
iiunuTOUS, though why The Vanity of Human Wishes, or, os it is 
colled here, V’anity ot Ambition, Bliould be adorned with a picture 
of two soldiers, oue on horseback and the other on foot, is uot very 
clear. It would have btien ns w'ell if a foot-note informed the 
reader whether either of them, and, if so, which of the' two, re- 
presents Swedish (’horles and which the bold Bavarian. Tlie 
uniform and musket si^arcoly suit iho time of Xerxes, so him wo 
may exclude from our speculatioB. 

Songs of our Youth, tho Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” Set to music. (Daldy, Ishister, and Co.)— The limsic is 
certainly uot worthy of tho songs. few of tho airs are 

pretty enough, but m tho greater part of both melodies and ac- 
companiments we can find but little merit. Tho musician proper, 
for whom however tho volume is not, we suspect, meant, would 
almost receive a shock from the consecutive fifths which are given 
on a golden background on the elaborate cover of the book. It is 
a pity that songs which are so pretty in thomsolves should not have 
found a more skilful composer. 

Fairy Frisket ; or, Peeps at Insect Life, by A.L.O.E. (Nelson 
and Sons). — ^We have no doubt that this little work will be as 
highly esmemed by young people as the earlier publications of 
this popular writer. By means of a fairy story, A.L.O.E, manages 
to give her small readers a groat deal of information about the 
insect world. When natural history, fairyland, and a sound 
moral are all combined in one story, children ought surely to be 
contimt. 

Nursery Rhymes, Talcs, and Jingles^ The Camden ICdition, com- 
piled by Mrs. Valontiiio. With four hundred illiistrationB. (Wamo 
and Oo.)— The time has, wo should think, at length come when 
there should ho a now recension of all the nursery rliymes, and tho 
text should bo finally fixed. Towards efl’ecting this, Mrs, Valen- 
tine’s work will ho found to bo a valuable contribution. She has, 
it would soem, collated many ancient works that bear on the 
subject, and has got together a very large number of rhymes and 
tales. She admits, liowever, too readily a change in the text, out 
of regard to an excess of refinement. Wo read, for instance ; — 

llobin the Itohljin, tlie big-lioiulcd Tlrn, 

Be ate more meat than fourscore men. 

It was not to the size of Berij.'imin’s head that the ancient poet 
drew tho child's uttctition. It is not a big head that a hero needs 
who is to ptud’oriu vast feats of eating. 

Nursery Rhymes and Nursery Tales of England, collected by 
.1. O. 1 [alii well. (Warno and Oo.) — Tho collection is much the 
same as that given in Mm. Valentine's book. Its popularity is 
proved by tlio fact that it is now in its fifth edition. Mr. IlalliweU, 
in writing about one of tho rhymes, says:— “ Fossihility will not 
bo outragfd by conjocturing the John Ball of this piece to lie the 
priest who took So (listinguished a part in the rebellion of 
Richard H.” It is quite true, as he says, that “ traditional pieces 
are frcipiently so aneienl.'’ IS^evertheless, possibility is certainly 
outrngi'd when a gun with its flint and stuck is assigned to the 
time of Richard IT. 

Boom and Blessings: iStories and Slietches to Illustrate the 
Advantages of Temperaywe, by Mrs. S. 0. Hall, (Virtue, Spalding, 
and Co.)— These stovios ai*e very unequally written ; but, whether 
lively or dull, they all teach one lesson — the advantages, namely, of 
leetotalism. Of tho worst of the stories wo can at all events 
say they cannot do any harm, and may do some good. A sot 
does not deserve any very high order of writing, and he might do 
worso than read the tales entitled “ The Drunfeard’s Bible ” and 
“ Digging a Grave with a Wine-glass.” We have beard, by the 
way, an old proverb which says “There are more graves dug 
with tho tiioth than the tankard.” 

Opening a Chestnut Burr, hy Rev. E. P. Roe, Author of 
“ Bairiera Burned Away.” (Boutledge and Sons),— The author 
of this American story says in his prowce that ho has “ received 
considerable well-deservea criticism from the gentlemen of the 
caustic pen.” If be has derived much advantage from their criti- 
cism, his former tales must have been bad indeed. In tho present 
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talo he recounts Rt great length the rf)nvtrAion of e wicked man of 
the world by a beautiful country girl. The etoiy is absurd, and 
the pictures which illustrate it are, if posBible, wors*'. The 
author, wo notice, in one passnge describes a ccitain kind of grape 
aa ** the typo of juicy steak amoug fruits ” 

JFai/y Uifta: or, a IVallH of Wondm, by lOithleen Knox, 
Author of “Father Time’s Story-Book.*’ (dritiilh and Farran). — 
This is a pretty little story-book, with many a pu/'^lo in it for 
little folks to iind out. Mr. Greenaway’s illustrations are not un- 
worthy of tho tides \ indeed some of his smaller woodcuts are 
unusually good. 

Flmr^doLit: Leaves fi'om LVcnch Tlisfor^, by Father Caw. 
(Ilatcbarda). — MissOarr has made a!i attempt to write >iiBtory in the 
best way in whieh it can he wi ilten for tho young. Sin* has takt ii 
four interoating opisodwi in French bislorv, and lin.s worked them 
out in considerable detail. She hjifi ni' t with tolerable success, and 
her book, no doubt, will be lui agreeable tdiaiige after Mrs. MarlJuun. 
Her stylo, however, is not oltogetluT lliat in which “ Ou' yoiu.g 
girls or children ” for whom tdio write.? would take imich delight. 
She has, moreover, a tendeney to overburden tlio ineiiiorv by 
bringing in names quite? iieedle.s.'^ly. It would be well if all 
writers for tho young 'would learn to ii.'^c language that tho 3oung 
can uiidei'slaua. Let Mis.s Carr nwl to “ a young girl or a 
child ’’ the lino in whiclt slu? .‘^ays that “ that idea culminated in tho 
absolute monarchy of Loui.s XIV.,” and, first maUiig quite sure 
that she imdei’staiids her own English, next .^(‘e what meaning the 
child has got out of it. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

M ROITSSFjLET’S book about India* is certainly, from an 
• artistic point of view, a w'orlt of Oriental ri(‘hness and 
inngnificencf*. IL is a large quarto v<»lume, glowing in crimson 
and gold, and profiusely illustrated ; and the illustrations are not 
merely numerous, but of a very high charaolor. It is Beldoiu 
indeed that we meet with a publication which is bo perfect in its 
way. The woodcut.? are cleverly designed and well cut, and they 
are also carefully printed on suitable jmper. In tbia connhy wood- 
engraving, one of tho iih^t delicate as well as Tuost efll'ctive forma 
of art, lias degenomtod into n Bort of tricl^y fuetc^ry labour. 
Artists aio employed to draw upon the wood dobigus whi(‘h Khali 
involve tho least amount of skilful cut ling*, wickground and 
details are Bcampod or omitlod*, andthebwdy of thepieceismadoup 
of cheap and coarse approuiice work. If any one wants h> see what 
Tool wood-engraving is when entrushid to competent aud con- 
scientious artiats, he shonld take a huik at L'lnde des Ilnuths, and 
observe tlie thorough texture of the pictures, tlmplay of light and 
shade, and depth and variety of colour. Tho kindscapes and 
architectural pie(refl are cspeciafly good. Wo may cite among tho 
best such examples ns Bhurtpore, Ibo Falaco at Ajmir, the 
Muusolcuni of Agra, tlie Fayado of the Falaco at Gwalior, Jiarwa 
Eagar, tho Citadel of Ourchhi, and Bhopal; but many othens 
might be mentioned. Tho figure subjects are not all of equal 
merit, and in some of them may he delected the theatrical vices 
of tho Lord school ; it must bo said, however, that they arc, as a 
rule, spirited and \igoroiis, and somo of tho grou[?s of natives are 
exceedingly graphic. By merely turning over tho pages we get a 
vivid impressiou of Indian Bcones and types of tho people. It is 
perluips almost inevitable that in tlie case of such a book as this 
the literary part should bo Bubordinalo to the pictorial ; but IM. 
Konsselot’s narrative is lively and intelligent, and worth reading 
on its own account. 

As the Coiifuronco of Brussels is to bo resumed or Bupplcmeiited 
by ono at St. Petersburg, wo may expect another discuBsiou of tho 
usages of war, and those who desire to learn in an easy and inter- 
esting way tho chief points of the controverfiy cannot do better 
than consult Mr. Edwards’s notes t on tho method aud conduct of 
tho German invasion of France, and iho (piestions arising out of it. 
Mr. Edwards was one of the Times" Corrospoudents during tho con- 
flict, and an oye-witnoss of tho actual application of modern usages 
of war. Ho gives a vivid and animated picture of the system of 
occupation followed by tho Genuaus, and its consequences to tho 
invaded population ; and, without at all trying to tone down the 
severities of the conr[Upriug force, he seems to think that on the 
whole no W'anton oxceBses can lie laid to their charge. Ono sug- 
gestion which he makes ia probably sound. It is known that the 

S meral story of tho inhahiUint.s of tho invaded districts is that the 
ermans at first wore not so bad, but that as the war continued 
they got worse. It is certain at least that later on there wore more 
angry complaints on tho part of the Frencli. The explanation of this 
which Mr. Edwards suggests is that the lirst invaders were much 
feared, and every one was astonished and delighted to iind that they 
wore better than thejr were expected to be. Everything thov 
wanted was supplied without too much resistance, aud the French 
- began to think that a German invasion was not such a veiyr terrible 
thing after all. But after a time tho second body of invaders 
arrived, and found tho people getting very sulky. They had 
had enough of the invasion j their first fears were over, 
and they were juat in the mood to give their visitors as 
much trouble os possible. On tho otlier band, the new comers 

* VInde de$ Jlvah* : voyage dam Vlnde ceniraUt et dane Its Pritidences 
de Bombay ei du Bengale. Par LoiiIb Kousaelet. Ouvroge contenaat 317 
gravures Mit hots et six cartes. Paris : ILochotto et OiSt 

t The Germane in France, By H. Sathetlsnd Edwaids. London: 
E. Stanford. 


were probnbly irrilatod to find that wliat had been given libewdly 
in the first ii^tjuico was refused to them. . And of course mai^m 
went on from had to worse. Mr. Edwards is disposed to doubt 
whether iLo German laws of war will boar much modification, and 
he eomsiders that some of the restrictiows imposed on the freedom of 
civiliaiiH to take pint in militaiy operations we essential to their 
awD protection. A valuable and interesting pari of Mr. kldwards’s 
work is the Instructions for the govei'ument of the .^miea of the 
I'liited States in thp Field which were issued didiig the Civil 
War, and which arc here given at full in au appendix. 

It is not vwy ol'len that a man publishes a ix/ok for tho express 
purpose of demoiiRtrating hifl own folly, though he may sometimes 
do it uncouBcioiibly. But, as fur as wo cun uiako out, this soema 
to lift VO h'tn Mr. Lawson’s * object in giving to Uio ■world the 
hislory of his absurd exploits at Blcnnorhi'.sBct, a co-operativ?* farm 
not far from Carlisle. Air. Lawson, who ia hvolher to Sir Wilfrid, 
nppoais to he what our graudfatJuTS called a hmnourist. Ho is 
fond of great ideas, and whrtunver he falls uiid'U* the intliiBnc.e of 
ono lie is impatiout to have it cameil out diri)Ctly to the fullest 
extent, in order that lie may have hia hands free next week to tliko 
up .mother. A few years ago, being nlreatly a teetotaler, ho em- 
braced vt^getarianiam, but failed to convert his neighboiu’s. Then 
ho took to co-operativo farming, and as this practically meant his 
pioviding capital for other people to siHiiid, ho had, as booh as the 
system was understood, no difliciilty. in finding co-operators, though 
they would have nothing to aiiy to his greens in.stend of hijel’. He 
got up a sort of village parliament at Blennerlmsset, which hold 
•weekly meetings raid passiui resolutions as to how tho farm should 
ho mnnaged, and Air. Lawson b money distributed, and who (should 
rule over them, as well as all sorts of personal disputefl and village 
BquHbhlo^. Thi.; aiunsed tho philanthropiet very much for a time, 
until lie found tlmt his liest o^sistents were leaving him btX'uusrj 
they objected to be at the mercy of tho mbblo, and that evoi ythiug 
was getting into confusion. He then (‘ndi'nvoui’od to correct tho 
evil by pointing out to the village council that it had only advising 
p(»wer.-, and some one snid, “ VVhnt’s the good of voting if Mr. 
IjtvvBcm will not tie himself to tlo as wo vole f ” 'I’o t bis he lliinks a 
good answ’cr was, t )f court e not, Ibr ) oji might 'n ete all ray money to 
tliose. present.” This is no doubt true ; but- then W'luit of fiutermil 
C(»-epen»li(m P Air. Lawson, wf 10 S 4 *eras to have kiu/wn notliiiig 
of agriculture, and to have be en always too much in a lumy to 
learn .anjthiiijr, thought that all tho latest iniprovianents could bo 
introduced all at once on tl’.cfaTJU ; and tin? cousnr|nciiCf*, was, ms 
might be I'Vpticted, that, -sv hat with ono ciutclu;t and another, 
he lost a good deal of nioniy, jnul at tlu* end of a few years (bs- 
oovered that he had hnd enough of farming. Under Ibo honding 
“ What our Neighbours Ihoupht of us” ho gives letter.s from 
sovenil corros]>oTidcnts who very c.iudidly hint tluiL tiny tliink 
him rather crazy, and probably iluy wu've not fur wrong. 

A Heries of brief, accurate, and intelligent biogi-jiphical noticefs 
of the loading men in iMU'junny at the preaent moment would cer- 
tainly he opporluno niid welcome, but ''\(j are .-orry wo o.oifiot 
(•>ompliment Mr. Stmusa t on tho execution of his la.dv. His 
ski'leli* s «!•(« coarse, violent, and vulgar, and the temper iji which 
he writes iJiH])ircs the reader witli distrust of the soundness of 
his information as well as the lairiK^ss of his eslimutos of ]uiblie 
cliaracter.?. I fere is a eentpiice which may bo taken ns a sample : — 
“ The cruelly disappointed feudal and black crew, in their lierco 
rage at being tl\ji 8 foiled in their vile reactionary plot, insulted 
both IviiK^ and Ohancellor, by proclaiming openly aud aloiul that 
tile latter bad forced hia master b Imud by a threat of inslant re- 
I signal ioii should his Alaji^sty decline to grant Iho concossiim 
i demanded. The Rtory was of coLir.so a base lie, like most of the 

J iroductions coming from that mint.” Notwdthstftnding its do- 
ects, however, the book is not without a certain interost. There 
is a story in the notice of I’rince Bismardc wdiidi, though not 
: now, will boar repetition. An album iji which Guizot and Thicra 
' had already wriltou was sent to him for his .autograph. AI. Guizot 
had led off with “Dons ma longue vie j'ai appria deux eugeaaea: 
Tune cst do beaucoiip jwrdonner, et Tautre do no jamais oiihiier.” 
“ Un pen d’oubli,” Buggeetod AI. Thiers, “ no iiuit pis a la siucdritd 
du pardon to which Bi.sinarck added, “J’ai appria dans ma vie 
a moi do beaucoup oublier, et de me Ihiro beaucoiip pardouner ” — -a 
touch of meckuess not without humour. 

Powerful and vivid as ere the letter.** of JmftLfi, comparatiyely 
little interefit would probably now be taken in them were it not 
for the , mystery, porhapR wo may say tho impenetrable mystery, 
which stiU surrounds their authorship. We hai^ here a very 
neat, convenient, aud complete edition X ^bo fkroouB letters, witli 
’a collection of other writings supposed to bo by the same writer, 
and numerous notes intended to wucidate the problem. There is 
a preface which gives au impartial summary of tho various theories 
I as to the identity of the writer -without adopting any of them, and 
I there is a “ rreliminary Essay ” in which the claims of Jjord 
I George Saclrville are strongly recommended to considoEatlon. Fac- 
I (dmiles are given of tho Wd writing of the private and pufaHo 
letters of Junius, and of the various persons with whom attempts 


• Ten Years of GenHemanrl'armng at Blennerhaaeet, with Co-opereUive 
Oiyects. hy William Lawson, C. D. Hnatcr, and othero. London : I.oag- 
nisQS & Co. 

t Men who have Made tJte New German Empire : a Seriee of Brkf 
Biographic Sketchee. By G. Strauss. 2 vols. London : Tijisky Brothers. 

$ Jitniue. Including I.«tters by the saine Writer, under otibor signatures 
(now first collected). To which are added his Ooufidentia} CorresiMndcnGe 
with Mr. Wilkes, and fafo private I^tcra address^ to Mr. H. 8. WiiodfAU.> 
With a Ptoliiiifaiar)* Essay, Notb, &c« London : Boutkdgs it Sons. 
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haTe been made to identify Lira. With this volume in hie hands, 
anybody who wishes for a little intelUMitiuil recrt'aiion can study 
the question for himself. . If he fails to dnd any solution to liis 
satisiaction, he will at least have obtained soiuo amiusenuiiit. 

Mr. VVcjj'^-Prosser has traualated from the t rench somo kdtei's * 
describing the Italian attacks on Home in 1867 and 1S70. 'I'hiy 
aro written in a strong Ultramoutaiio tone, and lu^e iatnidud to 
show that Garibaldi ia not only a wicked revoliitiouist mid ‘neom- 
petent general, bat is delicieiit in i>ersoiial couriigi^. 

In a modest preface Mr, Hmwn introduces us to r rallwr amhi- 
tious work.f Ho has endeavoured to compress into loss liimi four 
hundred pn<’'ca tho whole law of Kiiglami, and has evidently Iv- 
stowedmuc^i pains on tho ex(jciition of the task. He does m it, how- 
ever, aim at anything higher than veudering a service to atudoiits ])iv- 
paring for the Bar or for tho lower braricli of the profe?pion, and tliero 
can be no doubt that he has produced a hook of reference wimdi 
will bo useful to tho class he Inis luid in view. Tlio condiLioua 
which are imposed by the very nature of such a work noces.sjirilY 
limit tho possibility of making it .'iltog(‘Lht*r satisfactory. If it 
goes thoroughly into tho rules and principles of every bi.int-h of 
law, it becomes too bulky to answer tlio purpose for which it is 
composed; and, on tho oilier hand, (hero is the danger of .cacriticing 
coniploUiUess to compression. Mr. llrown has perhaps done about 
as much as any oiio, not a rare genius, could do in such a case, and 
his Dictionary, which is at least mor^ handy and portable tlian 
Wharton’s, will bo serviceable to those who are in want of hints 
and references, and are content with a general idea of a law or 
legal principle. But ho is constantly pulled up by Ihe neemsity of 
brevity, and lias to dispose of large subjects in two or IhrtM) 
sentences. Wo may take the heading Oou>piracy ” as an illustra- 
tion of wbat we mean. Conspiracy is detined as iin agreement be- 
tween two or more persons “ fi) Falsely b) charge another with 
a crime punishable by law, either from n malicious or vindictive 
motive or feeling towards the party, or for tho purpose of e.Ktort- 
ing money from him ; or (2) wrongfully to injure or pmjudice a 
third person, or any body of men, in any other ummier; or (3) to 
commit any offence punishable by law; or (4) to do any act with 
intent to provimt the course of justice ; or (5) t«» elVccl a legal purpose 
with acvjvrupt intent, or by i mprop(‘r meaus.” 1 1 will bo seen that this 
is a rough iiiid inadequate account of a very delicate and subtle law ; 
but it is perhaps as much ns cau be expfctod in a few linos. 

Wrongfully to injmo or pivjudice a third person” is in itself a 
dofinilioii which requires to be deiiiied ; and the .same may bo I 
said of a corrupt intent ” or “ by improper means.” A reference 
to some of tho leadmg cases would have been valuable, but then that 
would have inken up more space than could bo spared. On the whole, 
ptudciil^ will probably lind that they will make imne speed in the 
long run by going to tho special tc\t-books on any subject which 
they wish to understand tliau by referring to tho Dictionary ; but 
at the same time it is a handy book to luivo at one’s elbow, if it is 
only taliou hir what it ia worth. 

As Mr. Deane’s work i is addT(?ssod lo tho rising generation of 
couveyauceis, “ students entering upon the dilliculties of real 
property law,” it nuiy 1>o presumed that lie does not fear tho 
immodiute aninhilation of tlmt iiobloscieiio) in its traditional fornw 
by^any legislative changes. Tlie Ural part ol t ho \ oliinio is compoi< ti of 
ii* series of chapters on corpoical liensUtamcnls, and tho second jiai-t 
of somo lftctur(\s on conveyancing recently delivered by tho author 
at tlie Law Institution. It is enough lo say that Mr. Deauo 
writes clearly and lo tho point. 

From tho appeararico of a second edition of Messrs. Vandorvoll 
and Withttiii s manual § on skating it may be infeiTcd that the 
subject i.s one in w'hich many persons take an interest, and on which 
tho writers of this work are accept oil ns autboriticw. Skating, it 
soems, is not more exempt than other great arts from tho revolu- 
tions of fashion. Tlic old school of skaters would, wo are .told, 

“ hiuy the iaside in oblivion, and bo content with a few picked 
movements,” whilo tho modem school wishes to seo “uie iii- 
Bide hrou'dit into uso for figuring, and a host of pure one- 
footed ii'id difficult feata of balancing added to the old glories of tho 
art.” "ibe authors of thi.s little voliimo aro c.ulhusiastic champions 
of tho now school, and strongly advoca te tho claims of the ‘‘ inside,” 
whilo also insisting on the groat value of the spiral figure and 
the serpentine lino, coupled with the semi-sideways position of 
tho body.” They admit that, as at present jiractised, outsido 
Bkating is the more graceful of the two, hut they suggest that inddo 
Bkating may be mado more betiutilid by giv ing it “that semblance 
of danger from falling which is tho charm of the outside.” 
This is to bo done by placing tho unemployed leg out of the way 
in tho rear. The apparently inerting mildness of Ei^lish 
winters rendors the question of ai*iificinl ice, or of somo substitute, 
exceedingly important to skaters. It is remarked Uiat, for a eub- 
Btituto, pm'haps a composition of the nature of hard Boap, and 
wooden skates, with a wooden slip iru^toad of the ordinaxy iron, 
might answer, but the tumbling down would bo ratber unploa- 
Bont,” as we should think it would. Tho writers are more favour- 
,able to roller-skates, on which, they say, a great variety of combina- 

• JRoim and her Capinrt, Letters ci>llccttjd and edited by Count Henri 
dTdevlUc, and translated by F. R. Wcgg-Fros»er. London :• R, Wash- 
bonmo. 

t A Neio Law Dwiwmry and Inntitute of the whole Law. By Archi- 
bald Brown. London ; Stevens & Haynes. 

t JPri»ei>/ei of Corntyancing : an Elm&itary Treatise for ths Use of 
SMals. By Henry C. Deane. 

g A System of Figure-Skating. By H. E. Vandervdl and M. Witham. 
Second Edition. Loudon: Horace Cox' 


tions of movements may be mado. They explode with somo 
iudignivlion the myth of cutting out a naiiio* on Uxe ico, declarujg 
that it is simply imposaiblo to bo done by pure conUnuous skating. 

** High art” iu skating is defined to consist in balnncing tlie body 
sleadily on one foot in a perfect attitude, fresh impulse being ob- 
taiiu'd bv a change of feet at pretty long intervals, 

Mr. IVdhauscu, having compiled a dictionary of techi\jcal 

t. 'rins ill French, (German, and English, has now put forth 
an edition* in English, German, anil Fivuch, which is to bc^ 
followed by another in which German will flLmd fii^t, It is 
needless to say that this is an e.xemlingly Uheful kind of work, as 
it Riipplies information ia which the tirdiimry dioHonatios are. 

u. sunlly dellcieut; and, as bu* as we can judge by dipping into it 
here and there, it scorns to have been prepared with much resoarch 
and care. 

Mr. Higginbotham’s Indian biojinxipbww t have reached a second 
edition in an enlarged and amended lo/ui. The hiographii'S are 
given in dietiouaiy order, tmd conkvin a good dwd of inte- 
resting information, thougn occasioually they rather degenerate 
into gobtoip. Jt may bo noted, as evidence of a certain want of 
system in the book, that whilst Bernad(>tb», who was only for a 
short lime in India as a serge.^nit, has a biography, and Mr. 
Citisholm Anste.y is also tieated at full length, there is no notice 
of Mncsiiilay's Indian career, Biographies of men still in India 
aro purposely omitted. 

Mr. Page has collected into a volume X ^ number of sketeto 
which b(doug to a useful and important hniiich of biography—" 
that which portrays the lives of men who, without attaintof^ to 
the highest eminence, or tilling very conspicuous public pontiona, 
distinguish theiusolves by their energy of character ond devotion 
lo the objects they puisuc. The group represented in tliis volnnie 
iurludc.s Bicihop Faittson, Charles Knight, Hobert Ohambera, 
Duncan Miiliiesou, the soldier’s friend, iSir IL Lawronce, Deaa 
Allbid, and others. Mr. Huge has happily avoided the didactic 
style, and his sketches are equally interesting and thoughtfuL 
Tliero [a much genuine philosojihy in this unpretending volume. 

Mr. Bt‘ckei*8 histyrieal notices § of the Royal Society, tlm 
Royal Iiislilution, and other scieutilic Societies of London 0x0 
carefully wrilton, but strike one as rallier meagre and defickuit ia 
subwlancc. 

Mrs. Kitchener, wlio has had her husband's assistance in tho 
prejiarution of her little volume (j, has provided a very clear and 
readable handbook of bolfiny, which is equally adapted for peu'sonal 
use and class teaching, ’riuj author has avoided technical terms os 
much as po -siblo, so tliut her work may bo studied without difli- 
cully by a begiimer. 

Mr. llelaiore, having undertaken lo write a inuMual of instTuctiott 
vvliich would help stammerers to cure themselves, found that his 
work^l naturally assumed such a wide range that it wwa adapted 
not merely for staiuruerers, but for all who dt^sired to enjoy free 
action of lung and lluency of speech. There are certainly many 
peraoiis \v1h) Huffcr from no physical impedimout, but vet, from a 
bad habit, or defective education, spciik very imjau’foclly, and Mr. 
Heliuore’s directions and exercises aro therefore of general 
interest, 

* TechnnJoglrul Dictiovan/ hi the Jf'vylhh^ Gennan^ and French Lem.’ 
*guaq(’i^. ICiluod by v\l(“x:. TuJliiinwu ; ivvised by Luuis ToJlwuwn. Leipzig i 
S', Tauchuitz. Loudon : Sampson Low & Co. 

f Mai wh'm India has Known : Bivgraphics of Eminent. Indian. Cha- 
racters. Tty J. J, Iligginbotlnim, Second iidition. Aladriis: Uigghi' 
A IJb. London ; Uicbunl^on h (Jo. 

X NMe IForkers : a Book of' Examples fur Young Men. Ity U. A. Page. 
LoihIou: Daldy, Islnatcr, & Oo. 

§ Sc'tetUifc London. By B. II. Becker. London: Heiuy S. King 
& (Jo. 

(I A Year's Botany: adipie.d to Home and School Use.. By Frances 
Anna Kitdieiier, Illuslr.Hb*d by tlie Author. London: Itiviu^^tenK. 

I ^ Speakers f Singers, and Sianunertrs. By 1''. Helinore. London-. 
Masters. 
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Koro'e Ancient Term a and Mcjutireji of Imnd -In Uonour Buiind 
Books. n.^-VroncU Literature. 


London ; PuWiihcd at 88 BODTHAMPTON STREET, RTRAKD, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

* f 

■nonE’S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST L]:AVI^(4 the 

PUjETORIUM," with - Dream of l»Uato*i Wl^/V^HArM of the Crucinxl.rti.” 
** Soldlen uf thr C^MW.” “Oirlstiun M«rtyr^" «c.~DOliKJt»X*lJiEitY.3r* Ni-w JlundSttcct. 
Ten to 81*. Drilltaufljr li*:l\ted nt duflk ami on tlulld ayg. Alhu‘— * 9n. l«. ^ _ 

i:jV-I*rAn WAT/ITIN'S paintings Alpinr, w.lsh, 

EXTIIBITION. liH'liKlhtic Mr. tVnltoii's Work tlurlriff isW mid Is7i. roiw Ol'EN 
at fiurllntitoii Gallery, 1»I PlcoiMlilly. 'I'm till Uu»k.— Atliniuiiou, with Cutulo^ui, U. 

WKLSU SCIJNERY. Hv ELIJAH AVALTON.-'J'lio 

' * OrlKMial Drowinci of IVEDSII SCW'i^F.HY, and a nuiiibor of Alpine DrauiiK's, aio 
now added to the above E^lubitiun ol Mr. tViilton'fl Works. 

rrilE AllUNllEL SOCIETY’S EAG.SIMILES in COLOUR 

from tho OLD MASTERS arc Kxhibitcil Free to the riiltlie. Dally, nnd .''old from H«b 
to Ms. luich. Dvscripllve J •Isis unit, post free, on applleutlon to :tt Old DotuI Street. I .onelon, \V. 

TTNIVEILSITY of LONI)GX.-Tli« TolloNviiijr aiv the Dates 

^ at which tho several EXAMINATIONS la tho UNI \’i:Ksn'Y c.f J.ONDON for the 
Year 1 n 7& will commeauo i 

MatrlcuiaUoa Monday, Junoary ]l,aTidMnn«1uy, June V. 

VacKtlvrufArU Firnt )t..V , Mmidnv, Jnl) 1<I. 

Seopiid U A„ Monihi) , Octuber 'At. 

Muster qf Artt Uraneh 1. Munrliiv, Juno 7; Itranch II., l^loiulay, June It; 

llraiirh Til., Miin(1iiy,,tnn(‘ 21. 

Doctor q/ LUerutu re First D. Lit., Mondav, June 7. 

, Henond D. Lit , 'I'uc -iluy, Octohe'r IS. 

"irrinlui-al R rnminatujiiM. .. 'I'uoMluy, NovvintH'r 21 

Bachetor of ifcicnce First R Sc., Monday, July 10. 

Scevnd U.Se,, M.rn.lfty. ‘H!tola!r 20. 

DtKfor qf SHfWe Wllhln the tint Twvnty'Onc days of June, 

a«<*ctoi-./La». rir.U-L.B^ | W(»ln..dw. January U. 

Doctor ((/’laws ThurMlny,.fanuarv 14 

Bachelor q/ MciUcine Prcllininury Hcie*nti(ie. Monday. .Inly !<». 

First M H., M<nKlu).Jul/26. 
heiMiiel .M.R., Monday, Noveinixr 1. 

Bachehrnf !t’troerf/ Tuesday, NovcmlK'r ‘A'l. 

Mtoit^i tnSmun'n Mnivdivy, Noviinlier 22. 

Jiqrlor qf MtJu'ine Monday, NorcinbeT 2i. 

//'xaniiriutfon /(O’ IFomen,... Moiulii) , May 3. 

The RcKiiltttlons rvlatlnir to the above Examinations and Lott’^'es may he obtained on npplL 
cation Ki*‘TI]e lU'fitlsli ar uf the University of Ixineion, RurlrictAm Gardriut, London, W. ‘ 
Deflcmlicr lO, 1 h74. WUjLLVM B. CAUl’ENTKU, .M I) . t.< /. / .ir. 

QOOIETY for the ENO()UR.^(4E^^ENT of the FINE ARTS. 

BKVENTEENTII SESSION. 

FIRST CONVERSAZIONE, Thursday, January II, nt liie Society of UiiUhIi Artists’ 
Oallcry. Bnfleilk Sti'oct. 

Four Coavursajiionl. Ijeolures, Exldbitlons, , tic.— Thursday ICvcuinc*. 

Annual Subscription, 1 Guinea. No Kiitiaio'e Ice. 

AUGVSTL’S G. BABINflTON, //(.«. .s'., n-rory. 

9 Conduit Rlraot, Rcftcnt Ptrect, W'. 

~A^ L V E~ir N C 0 L J. K G K. 

TlifsCidleeo contolna two Departments— the CLX'iSICAL and tin* MODERN. There is 
ilso a preparatory LOWER SCJ UH )L. 

There ore Muardina-Honses within tho CoIIckc Grounds, held by Oie Dead Alnitcr and 
pllicfs of Ills MtalT I a Gyrnnasium. ac. 

Board and Tuition under Fourfeen, XOOi over Fourteen. I'Yi Non'Slmreliolde’rs pay nn 
SXtra Fee of ca. Special advantaiccs for Sons ot Olcryymen and Home Uourdcis 
Fur thither Inforinatlon, apply to the Bcv. Aintiuu FAiiitu, M.A., llcad-Miutcr, late 
Fellow and Tutor of New Cedifli;c, Oxfoid. 
l*he Examination for Hchotarshlps and Exhibilious on DccenilH'r 83 and 83. 

]y[ T L V E R N COL L E~cr*E. 

The ANNUAL F.X ^MINA'I'TON for SCllOLARSniPS and F.xillBTTION.S will 
he held on Dewmbe’r 22 and 2’l. Thene will In uwnrdcd IhniiH' .Si’h<dnMlii|iH of im>. 
Four Founders’ Se'h()larsiilj»s ol X'»o, and wnnic Kkliduiton* ot I'lu. 'I’hc Awards will in' lor one, 
ir for two years, acourdiiiff to merit. In CIobsics or Mulhciuai Ic*. Fur pm unilarB apply to the 
LIraii'Man'I'Kk. 

E l J Z A 13 E T II CO L J. E 0 E, 0 U E R X S E Y. 

r'i»„ur-Thc BISIIlU’ i.f WI.NCItKSTF.n. 

Valuable TTnlvcrsity Seholarshlps ond Cnllcire Exliihitlons foi iiiiiiiinl cotrna'litiiui 
Snccial attention paid to Modern Luntruiures mid the rrcpriiulnm of C'Hiididutcs lor Wool- 
wiciiiCeioper's 11111, Control Deimrlmenit. Arin\ and Navv.und Civ-il Serviee’. 

•a* Next 'Term iKgins Eebrimry I, 

SCHOLARSHIPS. - DULWICH HOUSE SI^HOOL, 

Olpsey niU. S E. There u ill be an EX.\MINATIi)N duniia the ('hristmiis Vaentlon 
for 'rifUEE Ol'EN SCDOLAUSDIFS for Smi.t ol Onlhnu'ii. nmh r Hllci-n yeius of nin-. 
about to enter ihv Schmil Tho Seludandilps arc of the aniuial value of 120 eaoli, and tnuilile 
during the ]wrlo<l of the Sludcnt's residenre. Special ununaCinLiits fur Candnlatos ntadU* 
Uneo— For particulars apply to ilie nRAn-MAS’ip;n. 

fPHE' OOLIjSi «!IIOOL, Stmtford-np'ju-AvoD^-TnREE 

SCIIOLAKSIIIVS, One of £30 a year imd 'Fwoof ijn. tciviblc for Three Years at this 

Siiiool, will be offered for Compelitlon, on Ih, at 'feu a m , oin'u to all Hi>yii not yet 

members of’ the Soho(»l, under Fouitoeii ymrs of rmc. Jujiiinry Ciiiididates will bo 

lodged ill the Collein! House —.Apply to the DrAD-.MASTK/i. or to the Rev. Di. rnLMN. 

COHOLARHuTPS^An election" to E(JUR¥xTRAX(n^^ 

^ SClCOLAnsilIPS, Two of £:»o a year. One of Lin. nml Ono of £a'f, util be held on 
Wednesday. April 81, 1876.— Apply to the Bunsvii, Hadley Colletic. Aldngdoii. 

it I G if t”^ N 0 'u 'l' L 

Patrons. 

The Lord Bishop of CHICHESTER. i Tlie Lord LECONFIET.D. 

TheDukeofDF.VONSHlRE. | Tiio Maranls of BRI.sToL, kc. 

iVcso/eiit-Thc Earl of CHICHESTER. Lord-I.IeiiUMiant ol Sussex. 
frtneivaUThe lUv. CllAULES UIGO. M.A.. laic Senior Sludcut and Tutor of Clirkt 
Churoh,Uxfoid. 

Brighton ^Ueje oflbrs a liberal edumtlnn for the .Sons of Nttblomeu nnd Gentlemen. 

The Classical Divifiun is that usual in public schools, having in view the reciuueineuts of the 
Universities and of the learned prullnslons. 

The Modem PIvUloii has been organlxed with great rare, and provides a thorough liberal and 
pnotloal eduoation for Boys Intended fbr business nr the active professions. 

There Is a good laboratory and a well-tlttvd cariwntur's shop. both superintended liy aualifled 

TflrOoll^ Issituatodin tHe healthiest imrt of Rrljhion, tho school-roonn are large and 
veil ventHecM, end there is an excellent Maygrounu. Tho climate Is p«ei|liui ly favourable to 
Beffs Plicate coustltn lion. 

T^ OpIm^ 19 endowed with AReen Scholertihlta, some tenable during the riipUs* school 
eaveer, e^re uslstinn the student to proceed to either of the Universities. 

^nie NBXT TERM oominennes on January l», I87&. Terms htr Boarders no to 90 guineas 
Mr annum, eceordlng le age. The Sons of Clergymen, «o to ru guineas. For Non-byarders the 
^artflromxalhfc tojWl()s.peropilom. 

For fwthar partlcuJkn address the SttcutffTAltT of the Brighton Collugt, Brighton. 


THE imiTEX) SERVICES niOPBIEfARY COLLEGE. 

X LimitwU Westward Do (on the N. Peron Coast), 

ir.s firocc t1»e Duke of NORTl■llIMBE^iLANn,PX.L. 

Ills Gio^’o lUc Duke of \VELLINQ'T0N. K.O. 

The Must Hmi. tUc,MBi(iulsof TWREDPALE, lC.T.,'0-0iD. 

The Right Hou. the Eai I of LAU DDRUALVl. U.Ci-B. 

Tlw Uidit Hon. Ijonl hTKATHNAlRN.O.C.B., O.C.S.I: 

The Hi;.bt Uort. Lord N AVlEIl of MAfJDALA, G.C.B., G.C.S.t 
And »n.iny Oi'tingniHhed Otfleers of Mb biirarhc .1 of the Service. 

, of ( i»mf »/.-M'uJ*ff-Gcucriil 81r^L U. U. DAUBENEY, K.t'.C. 

iAar/-J/oytri’-t\»RMELL FRICK, 61 A.. B.C.I.. Ogttf.MhsWr ol the Mnrteru bldi;. llailvy- 
bnry Control., , \ 

S\xwui^Jtt'/stcr--F. W. IIASLAM, B.A. ('Fipst Ckhi Classical Tilpcw, 1871). 

Tl’ji’ KcJwKd .npeip’d ^Ylth «0 Pupils on fkpt 9 iid>eT 10 nirwartUof .'lOuddluoual numesaru 
eiiii’U'd I'm* inruHnwni'. _ 

A hcii‘..r UcpttTiriiVhi is (ilLuhrflto the School for the preparotion of (.andl dates fur tho 
vniKuis Mllil’iry im I LKil ■’’i 1 uu'i . liyysdirect Irom u Fuluic School, wtio cjji biiug strong 

tfilJiiiony tochaiiii li'r. »ii uiliiii.^iblti 

J-<ir iiirtiivr iiiirlK’ulaM miilicsi the yKCllKTAilV or tli« llCAD'MANtEll, WjJStWawl llii, 
N. IVsv.m . 

AlilMJDOX KCIICOL (Six link's from Oxford).— An Old 

FoiuiiUtioji. wifh Dill vi’ipity 'i j]iiit.liiiis.li(i\iii|r new Bnirtlingsundi'VVnsivc (Loinnls. 
Tlieio uie duiihiLfil mill Modem suk", and u Fubln- School tiiilnnig is given on niiMleroto 

I' Tins For parlicuiais, mni iuluils{iU)n 111 January, apply to Itev. E- SUALUhRrt, Head* 

Master. 

N aval c a d e t s ji i p s. e a .s t M a n ’ s ” 

Jl.N. AC'ADIJMT. SlII.’TIIMlA. 

Ill November 1873, nnd Novcnibei Ih 7I, Dni'-Thirtl aiul (>«'-• 'I’'onrth respectively of the .‘sue- 
ccHHtui Ccnnpi’titui i f<ir Nm ai LaJctsJups psssed irom ” Kiistman's.'’ I'nplU uru rcctlvLd from 
Niitv yt'ura ot age nnd upwards. 

W<^>I''WICII, army, coopers niLL.—MORGAN 

» F JKXKINS, hl.A. (Wranclerl, ii^Uli'd by an uMc Staff of Giadiiidu.* in I irst-cliuis 
lIunoiiM (incJudiuB n Sieoml in t ul Natural .Scionco Trii;iwL prc|u|re8 iRsideni and 

Non-u‘*iih‘nl I'Ui'lLS lor the iibovr. I our out ot six sent up tor t.ooiier's Dill. Mic only ono 
for WiiidwK’h. und thiLT onl ot luiii hu the lust J. me Exanunatiinis have passed ..^.Xdilrcss 
ftil Cniiiwnll Road, NV o:itl>(iiirriu I’urk. W. 

LH)LKESTl)Nli.— Mr. W. J. JEAKERESOX, M.A. (Schokr) 

Oxon, assisted h\ a Ciimlnldau Donotirs-Mnn and otlin LumiH-lrnt TL-acln-is. pit'iwiros 
(nr the linlveisUiLs and Ibi all CnnuH-tllive Ksniiuiiutiniis I'npili sni-i;iiA sfii 1 nt. the last I our 
Kxainnintions tui First Apimintiiunts, Vucaiiines at Chiistniii',. 


P<()NTTXFXT.\L. -Special rrepiiratiou ior tho All MY, UNl- 

^ VFUSITIES, Jke . Dliiunl. Ilrltlany -The ENGl.I.sM CH.VI'I.AIV. Im>ing very 
HiK'<x'S4tiilly pnjMired ( aiiitirl.iU“< fur lliu above, has now u liw VACANCIES —Address, 
Mitl-tiiii Dknui. iJiiiMid illle-et' V'llanirl, Friincu. 

E DU(’AT10x\ for BOVS, fvuit alilcc, Irom Clerical and Di.<?3enliii}T 

I iiifliieiKCs, in Iho Imndy of a Lay rnim, a (bVM UKIDGK M.A, of much Exiieileiu'e. 
Aces, Eight t» Fourteen, Trims liigh - Addresw. 'riiEijhknkn, at Mt't-rs. Kcrhy A lludcun's, 
I'ubluheis and llouksvlleui, PJO Oxtuid Street. 

A RMY PlRliUT, control, nnd VV(30L\V10ir.-R«v. Pr. 

IHIGHES Wrniig tnin . who duunc thd last Twenty Yours has pasM'd.ThreeDuiiilred, 
has VAt'ANClKS. .\inplc VsiMinnee in Snonces, cliutmos, Ac — ('aHtlHiur Court, Ealing, >V. 

\ N OLD RUdBUlAN, Cambrldirii OJnssical Honour Man, who 

receives Two I’CI’D.S, will have ONE VAC.\NCY after riirlstmas 'I'crins, £300 . 
Addrc-., V |( AH.niu* nt Mecl .V Jones, .IdvcilKing AkciU'*, Si»iing (laideiis, S.W. 

nX) MILITIA Ot'l-TCIvRS and (.lAXDlPATlW for COM- 

I'E'l'irnU l-A IIIINATIOSS -(.'mitMii t'llAW.NKll Iloio 77th llohlmmll w.il 
havr'I'DllFK V.XCANClKs iiliei ihr IXcciulicr Esamiiiiitious. TeiniM ou upplleulion, and 
Ttleunces — ’J’he Aiuimr D(»iim', Newton Viihnee, Alion, llimls. 

ryVi;R.SI-Al)K, r^.r l!u^bv .— a lirst-cliix.^ PREPARATORY 

."tClKHM,. iin.lci Oh' ll,v il t' IVKKJllT.'Jil.A.. lute Tcllu* i.t C.irn. I'hr. Uoll., 
Cuinh ,uud tor.iicrb Asudiunt-Mnstcr iit Shrewsbury School nnd Wcllliv./ton Co'lege. 

TAELIOATI*; or BAfJKWARD HOYS. — A GRADlTvrk: 

•*-' (Maim’d) ol 'I'lin Coll Ciunh.,an old RtiRljelnn, lias TWO VA(\\NCIES for Id C 
next 'renii. Ileolh is Cino-.)(>L Mathcrnulics.lf rtncli.nnd GerMan— n very sniierior lioion, and 
e\ir> iMn* and oomfoit Lir dclnali.’ lloV' : anil if di'nii'd. ‘ihiMillng, Fishinir, and lliinlhig. 
Teirui, !'»» to •.ll(l(^lllll(•^s , Address, 1 !lv. 11. R. L., llolduiite ItLcloiy, Much Wfniock. 

B rig II 'POX. ITANHABT, fiu(Tu».^()r to Miss Blundell 

nod Misn Dr uiNo. will liave, after Chrihinias. a Ibw VACANCIES in her SCHOOL for 
YOlJN(» li.ADlLS Ilitflitst iricrcincs.. SiiBd'ind Houn', Eaton Phice, Biighton. 

A~l‘HVr>IUIAN iviHlii-s' 'to TtECOM JlEiN O Uie' I .A I) Y who 

-* Y. Fliic’ite’i Ida Nicrs _Shc iotivvm Twelve PUl'IT.S, and has 'TWO VACANCIES 
ofter (’hro'tmn’i .'^ilnutior) li>'nltli\, twenty nnles from London French uud German 
ii'esidciit (lOvertK-ives. Ediiciilioiml adi iiiitu^reri great. lirst-ralc London Muit«is. Diiino 
(•iiiiifiiris niul nioinl ticviulng vxception.dly good.— For terms, Ike., apjily, to M.D., U Ca\'in- 
dlsh iMinare, London. 

H K a D - MA^^ KUSH IP.’— BEDFORDSHlRi-: ’iMIDDLF- 

cr.ASS PUBLIC SCHOOL COMPANY. Liuitkd. 

Mr. EDWARD EI.LIS MORUIS. M A , id Idncj.ln C.dhrc. Oxibid. the Hi-nd-Master. 
)«ns tendered Imj Reslgniitlon on rcruiving the 'Vppolmnirnt ot nrad->iiutcr of tlie Gnuninar 
Scliiiid. MellHinriK', Austraiui. Thu Dirretors theieiore REQUIRE a 1IEAD-M.\STEIi. 

The .Sohool, wliich is in the Purish of Kciuiiston, uud within a miluof Bodlbl’d, is litted for 
30(1 Boiuilers, nnd lias ut pieseut ’.'.'at. 

Canilidutvs to ronimimir.aio with llio SKCttKTAUY, nnd furnish Copies of their Testimonials 
on or •■eforc Monday, Drceinber 14 nesl. 

Candidalv* nnut m>t h>' uhovo 1 mlv years of age. 

Hillary £400 perannmn. nnd u Cnpilation leo of £1 for every Boy over tho number of 160, 
llCBidcuiH five III rent.iaicH nnd taxes. 

I) St Paiil’a .Square. Heillmd. Beds. TH(.)S. W. TURNLEY. Sreretarp. 

iP)) TlRAlirATES iii' HOXOPRs'^aB^ 

A I'LERGN M \N on ai’cnimt o( III (li'nilli.tii niSINl.SR ot the LEASE of a 

Si veiitcrn-rwinrd IIQCSE m i.'ppor Noiw'ood, the I' iiiiiiinre, ond l)i8 Conncxloii with a 
Coilcjrc. MM'h ConncMon con'll. ting of tho privlltce of lioanling the lU'sidciit StudenU. Tho 
i)C( nshm tiri'itentcj n u’ry tavoiirnhie n^teiiing tiw u Private Tutor proi>arl;ig Pupils for Cooyun-'s 
Dill and the vurlmii PnifcKiioiiul Exiinilnations. — For parlloours, address M.A,, Messrs. 
Syms & Son, Solicitors, 7 Fiiiiiival’s Inn, E C. 

WANTICl"*, n l*A RTAMiRSiUP 

^ V PA PF.il. -Address, In confidence, K. T.. Mr J. T. Nahler, Vyio Street. JSlrm I ngiftim. 

her EXOUAVrNOS.— wanted ' to PUl«.)HASE irfow by 

Cailot .^tnte* all piiriitjiiiars, condition, and price to Onididn R., care of Messrs, lilwra 
k Kail, corner of Abelinn li l.une. King William Street. 

IJ "iTti ItiPATl I Y . -- WilBROOK YAltK," ’Ki«lunond~Hiii. 

Ax Phyftuian~T)T. EDWARD LANB. M.A.. M.P.. Edla. 

Fur Invalids and tliose requiring rest and ohapf e. Turkish BathiPn the premiscf. 

RIc'llITON.— BE'])' e i) lU) HOTEL.— Facing Scs and 

Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Cantfql nnd if 
Booms. HpttciouB Cotlcc-rouni fur Ladies and Ounticinicn. 


0 u.tieaof 

>cA-\Vater Service In the Hotel. 
ROBERT PARK. Mawiaet. 


INTER at tho GRANVILLE .— -11001010 with Jlbmo comfort, 

^ ~ Uydrnpathlr, Turkish. Ozone. finHne, Plunde.andAlodii’al Baths. IHlUard and Con- 
cert IbMjmt I American Bowling Alley i beauLJhI VirwsjSca and Shipping. Tehle><rhOtg 
CJO P.M.-Address, 'Thb M.\nagKK, St. Lawrunce-on-Sca, Ramsggte. 


OLTFTON. — The most Healthy place in the United Kingdom. 

^ Average Annual MorUlltV ^|o, W per 8T. VINCENT'S ROCKS HOTELr 
/being the Huipenaipn Brld^. The h99isltiuitioa b Cllfhitt. Modiimte BranUng l^i'ina Amt 
W inter. ’ J. DAVIES, jrfltwpsr. 


irDci>6t,l 

NavMtles sullablo tor Pivsents. 

Works 1 Watcombe, naar Torffuay. 
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PRINOE BISMARCK’S FORKKIN P03,1CY. 

A S the decision of tbo Court before wbieli Count Akmm | 
ia being tried h^a not yet been made known, any dis- 
cusaion ctf the case as presented to the t.ribnnal would be 
prematuTO. It is true that his conduct aa a diplomatist is 
not technically before the Court; but it ia not mucli com- 
fort or protection to a person accused if outsiders tell him 
that they cannot aay whether he is legally guilty, but Unit 
bia general line of conduct has been morally deplorable 
■and professionally discreditable. During tbo course ot the 
proceedings, liowcvor, aomo important and iidcriTsting 
despatches from Prince IjrsMAncK have been publislu'd 
which are a very valuable contribution to the recent 
history of Europe; and their worth and signirumnee 
may be oonaidered apart from the trial by which they 
have been elicited. In order, however, to bold tho 
aoales evenly, it ia necessary to put aside tlie (lucstions - 
wbethcr Prince Brs.vuiUJK is now jufliHicd in ailovying 
those despatches to bo published, whether Count Aunim de- 
parted from bis proper functions, whether ho was wise. in 
what he wrote and in the way in which he wrote, and 
whether the mode in which Prince Bismmick addressed 
him was or was not becomiug or deserved. Wo may lor 
tho moment look on tlio pulic.y sketohed in Count Arnim’s 
de.spntches os a poliejr which Germany might have pur- 
sued, and on’ the ptdicy sketched in Prince Bismarck’s 
despatches as a difieront^ policy which Germany actually 
ptti^ued. It ia not saying anything unfair against 
Count Arnim to say that bia policy aeems, if we 
regard both from a Gorman point of view, le.ss 
vigorous, wise, and bold than the policy of Ida olfieial 
chief. The Gorman Liberal papers are full of admiration 
for tbo policy which Prince Bis-MAUck adopts, and it is not 
wonderful that this should be so. Prince Bismarck bad 
distinct ends, and pursued them with unremitting perse- 
yeranco and with a singular penetration into the realities 
<if the situation in which he found himself. A careful 
pcnisal of his despatches will show, wq think, that tho ends 
ho pursued were the securing the payment of the indemnity, 
abstention from Interference in tho internal affairs of 
Pmee, and the preservation of the peace of Europe. From 
tho point of view of a German statesman, these ends were un- 
doubtedly ends which it was eminently desirable to attain ; 
and now that we know some of tho more important details 
of tho policy he adopted, we are able to see how steadily 
he kept these ends in view, and how clearly an^ saga- 
ciously bo estiiUated the means by which he could best 
effect what he desired. 

PrinOe^BiSMAncK’s, views as to the course to bo taken 
in order to secure the payment of the indemnity must 
necessarily be taken in conjunction with his views as to 
con-intorferencowith France. For Count Aunim thought 
that to interfere in tho^ internal affairs of Franco was 
the BGCret of getting tlie indemnity paid. Ho urged 
that Germany, while its troops were still holding 
the; conquered territory, ^ cpnld practioally decide what 
tho-..form of government in France snould be, and 
th^. while any . Government would be willing to pay 
tmh> .indemnity if it could, yet the superior solidity 
of monarchical Government would most surely 
enabie Pranoo to find tho requisite money* while its 
aflhity with the fiyrm of government established in 
Germany wouli conduce to tho mainte'nanco of friendly 
rdarion^ between the two countries,, and would tend tore- 
press whatever etemepts of democratio disaffection might 
exist in Germany. Ho w^ not much inclined fo one 


raoijari liical party more than to anotheiyand ate ho saw 
tlic cliances of the Bocruons dwindling away, he was for 
extending favour to the BoNAt’ARTKS. Of M. TliiBa.S he 
expressed a hearty dislike and distrust, regarding him 
as ilie main oUslado in tho way of tho consolidation 
oF that form of government which ho considered most 
lulvantjigeouH to Germany. Prince Bismarck entirely 
di^smied from this view, llo said that M. Thiers might' 
be 1 rusted in pay tlio indemnity, but that it was by no 
me.Mis clear that tho samo could bo said of a monarch 
Kc ufed on a very shaky throne. Prince Bismarck, who 
always looked on European politics as a wdiolo, which 
Goiiiit Ahnim never did, asked himself what would happen 
it’ a French monarch were placed on the throne. Vienna 
would begin at once to k'stir itself, and po.ssibly St. 
Peter >biirg might take the same lino. Friendly, un- 
ple.is.mtly friendly, entreaties would bo made to show tbo 
new inoiuirchy a little reasonable indulgence, to give it 
time, and not press too rigidly for any money tliat rniglit . 
bo duo. Germany, if it insisted on its pound of flesh, 
luig'at thus find itself under tbo disagreeable ncoessity of 
liaviug to deny the I’equests of Powers with which it 
wished t<i stand well. Xor did Prince Bismarck at 
all iigreo with Count Arnim in thinking it of iiu. 
portanoe to tho Gorman monarchy that Franco should 
be under a monarchy too. The Germans were not 
aff(‘ct d by what other countries might choose to do. 
They saw tho advantage of a monarcliy for themselves, 
and recent events had qnly made them more ^^ttoched to 
it. Experience had shown that every French Government, 
whether iiionarchical or not, had tried to coqnofc with' 
democracy in other nations, and a PVonch monarch would 
bo as ready to profit, if he could, by the internal diftei’cnoGU 
of u- j’lnans as the President of a French Repnblio, The 
only French Government that could do any real harm to 
Germany was a Lcgitiraiat one, as it would strengthen the 
Ultra inontano enemies of the German Empire. But Prince 
B 16 MARCK entirely ’declined to interfere with Fiuiico even 
if it chose to take back Henry V. The French might 
do as they pleased about their Government provided that 
they paid the money they owed, and M. Tuieus waa 
the man on whom tho greatest reliance for the payment 
of the money could be placed. Events have abundantly’ 
justified Prince Bismarck. M. Thiers did manage to get 
the indemnity paid, and to get it paid long before the final 
instalments were due. That he, and he alone, could have 
done this, was tho opinion of the French Assembly and of 
tho French nation ; and it was only when ho had done this 
indispensable work that his enemies took measures to show 
their gratitude by turning him out of office. 

For the preservation of peace Prince Bismarck trusted 
to his alliance with Austria and Russia. Ho wished neither 
to meddle nor to permit meddling in little things which 
might lead to a rupture. That tho French would equally 
uuder every Government try their lock in a war of revenge 
was, he held, too clear to admit of any reasonable doubt. 
But as long as France was without allies she was not at all 
formidable. The true way to keep the French quiet was 
to make them feel that Germany was too strong for them 
t/o attack single-handed, Oderint dun metuant was Prince 
Bismarck’s simple maxim. He entreated, or, perhaps it 
ought to bd said, ordered, Count Arnim to attend to great 
thin^, tiud to make little of small things, Tho greatest 
tof things lo attend to was the Russian alliance, and in 
dealing with Prince Oriofj’, tho new Russian Ambassador 
at Pms, Prince Bii^marck thought that Count Arnim should 
bear in mind thqt' Prince Orloff, “ being a patriot,” would 
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never forget the importance of the allinnco of Germany i-o 
Russia, and that Count Ak\‘im might lljeroloru view with 
indlirerenoo the arfc'^ and matKvuvros of I^’irnch Bocieiy 1o 
make Prince OuLOb'Fscom specially rriondly l<) hh-am^c. It was 
only those who could grasp the true foreign policy of Gcnnany 
in it}^ wide.st hearings that were eenupeUmt to have ajjy thing 
to do with it, and Prituro IlisA)Aeei: r.eeDrdingly expressed 
gmit fitirprise at Cnmif Ai!\r\i's iuqairliig whether the 
minor Slates of Germany would Ije reproseuted dlplonnli- 
cally abroad. They hud the rigid to such repivscintaLioii, if 
they pleased to claim it; but everyone who could really 
appreciate the iuteresis and situation of the German Kni- 
piro must know that nothing could bo morcincouvonient in 
])nict ico. Small diplomatic meddling avjis uot at ull likely in 
coudiu e to file maintcnanco of pcaiMi laisedo!) the ilh.mee nf 
the three Eastern Eiu])ires. Nni- would L’riucc JJisatiu’iv 
cucoLiiMge any groat sensitive nevj-i on tlio part of Germ nirf 
to the di-'-cnurlcsy shown llami b;,'lhi' Kreiicli. A good kind 
lady like the Goariau i'lMiiii.'S might loudly hope that all 
ill-tVeliJig would die aw’.ay directly [a-aco svas concluded, bat 
c\pei iv'ijc ‘(i incn could be under no ‘Uieli tlelusion. Prineo 
Jb ofAi'i i: li:nl very little [liiy fur (h'rmaii tiadosnuni and 
ai’li-iu'ii V. Im choso to go to Eranee after tlio war in order 
to malo; money, and tiien complained that they wore not 
well leecived. Jf there Avris anythiiiLr of which formal 
notice fonkl bo tak' n, Princt* P»i--ii.\ic; . wished that a very 
decided hue sliuuhl be adopted, and he was even more de- 
cide.] than Count Akmm liimself in desiring reparalion to 
be made hir a diseonrlc'sy said to have bet'ii .shown at tiio 
Pift.'^ii'i'iicr's taliic) by Madamo I'l: Rcvurscjiii d i(» tmint 
Ai\Mai, That any such di.-;eoi!i‘i'''.y warn ever shown 
ij not to bo for a mumeiii u viinicd. it is bc't not. 
to hf lii'vo anything tliat G- rnians or Frenehnu'n say of 
cac'i (/iher. If cYin* them wa-i a jioint as to whleh all 
Kunch ('hsiU’vers rgi'cod, il; Avas (had the Gcrmaii ofii ‘ers 
Jiub’i .lady he.it their ]iriv.itc! soldic'r.s during the war ; hut 
we umli'r.sl:',nd that. ( icrnians of tho ]ii<»licst respect ahility, 
and with aruplo means of knowing the truth, deny that 
anytliing of tlio sort ever took place ex^’cptvery rarely, ami 
that tiicu the ofucei's were mu do to e]'ologi/.o befoie the 
rogiimml. ‘Whether Count Auniai wc, , imsulted, or only 
iimigined himself to he so, at any I'alc Prinei; nisM\.’'ac 
Avas fur taking up Avarmly a case of positive anno>am‘e ; 
Imt he strongly advised Count Akm.m, if Hno ifulie.s and 
gentlemen mei’C'ly cut liiiu, (o liar it ANitli hididenMicc. 
jVov would hogivo any counfrniamv to a .sugge.->t iim that the 
]ioi:cy of France to\A7irds Italy klionhl bo watched AMtIi 
a jealous eyo. Prineo JIisaiaki K had not ilic sJiglde.'^t 
ohjeclion to Italy and Pi’anee being on the bt'.^b terms 
}K)-..sille. Uufrieiidliiicss betwa'cii them might lead to a 
Avar, and a war hctw’een riam u and ttid^' would be a 
misfortiine to Germany, a.) G. Timmy couid not atVord 
to see Italy crushed, and so she rrnglit ha\o to go to 
Avar, however much against her will. II- is m»t ol’I-en that 
a ilati -nun can lie .said to h:ne bi’cii right throiigh- 
ont, hut as to the ip.ieTiions touched on m the dc- 
spaiehcs iioav publlslied, it is not .saying too nnieli 
to i.ay that Prineo Ih^sAiaiv Avas right Ihrongli- 
ont in llic main liiii’s of Jiis [Kiiiey. He gut Ids money, he 
allowed Franco to nurse Itself -into a neutral nondescript 
port of Government which is exceedingly inolfeii.Mvc to 
neighbouring Powers, and ho has kept tlio peace of 
JCuropo iiuinipaircd. So far a.s can be semi, nub one of 
these olject.s would have been attained if Coniit A km \i had 
had the direction of German allairs, and if the policy of 
Count At:nim had prevailed. 


SPAIN. 

A WEEK ago krarshal Sii;k\no at last left Madrid for 
the North. Since he lias thought tit to as.sumo 
Hie chief command, it may be plausibly eoiijoctnred 
that tlicro is a prospect ol‘ .some considerable success. 
The rninours of secrob negotiations with Hlie insurgents 
have lat-cly subsided; but tho arrival of tho hcuii of 
the GoAernmeut in the Northern provinces Avill perhaps 
revive the expectation of a comproiAise. Two years ago 
Sekii.\>{o, then in tho servico of King Amadeo, effected a 
temporary and superficial pacification by granting an 
amnesty to the insurgents who Avere at that time uupre- 
pared to continue tho struggle. He has never undertaken 
to ncknovr ledge the fueroB Avhich Don Carlos is pledged to 
znaintain ; and it may perhaps be too late to make the oon- 



cession, nor is it certain that it would be rt^spcctScfe'ijw^ 
future GoAmrmnents. It secm.s itioro probable, that Mafsh'S^ 
kSi'KKAXo ineditulos some definite military enterprise by 
which tho campaign may bo creditably clo.scd. He last 
nppeared at tho sceno of action whbn, after tho failure of 
Mokiones to peuetrato the Carlist lines,, it Iiad beoonio 
urgently iK’ces>ary to relieve Bilbao. Largo forces bad 
bcim colleclod for the pu^josc under tho ablest Sfiaiiiah 
general, and the euterpri.sn was, as tho result showed, 
neilher difficult nor dangerous. The merit of the ope- 
ratiuiiH was principally attributed to Cu.NOlU;^ but 4 
tho PjJE.'^inEXi redunicd to ^ladrid with tho reputation of 
good fortune, ^ not of extraordinury skill and ilariug. Only 
a few wTeks werwards tlio death of Concha terminated a 
ciimpaigii which liad been nnii.mally vigorou.s ; and since 
that timo the only sorioLi.s advantage obtained by the 
Niiliomd iroopis lias been tho relief of Jruu. General Loma 
eiicouiiteiA'd a severe check in a recent attempt to uilvaiico 
from Sail Sebastian ; and tho conjecture that his raovoment 
Avas intended as a diversion seems to have been erroneous, 
for neither jiarty appears to liave attempted any military 
opt rations in Navarre, eiiluT before or after Luma’s ad- 
vaner\ If (he reports of newspaper Corrospondorits may bo 
t nested, the Carlista and the Republicans arc ccjiially satis- 
lietl wdtli a condition wliich seems to bo unaccountably 
(‘xcinpt from tho ordinary conRCitucncos of war. ^J’he peoplo 
of Hstclla havo money to spare for gambling at fairs and 
on feast days, and tlie Governor of Pnmpelnna, though 
tho toAAm lias for several months Ikjoti blockaded, boasts 
Hint lie has provisions to .support both the garrison and the 
inhabitants for twm or three years. His state is tho more 
niiisfaetory bceauso tlie most competent judges are of 
opinion tliat tho posvsession of Pampeluna would bo a 
u.seless oneumbninco to thoCarlists, who havo no troops to 
spare for gaiTisons. 

Among many [laradoxical inferences which are drawn 
from the anomalous position of Spain, tho oddest is tlie 
projKJsition tlint there A\muld bo no advontago in putting 
an end to the Civil War. As the sporting enthnsjast in ibc 
story proved that a Ibx-liunt was ecpially [ilmsant to all 
parties eonccniecl, one ob.scrvcr at least of Spaui.Hi affairs 
pvof( s.si‘.s to have satisfied Ihnnsoif that the Carli.st war pro- 
vents or po.stpuues more evil than it causes. The Sourhern 
]n\»vijieis c.-irry on a. pn/.'^porouM eommcTCO without tho 
.sMialh'st coneeru for tho events of Bi.scay and NaAsuTo. It 
is only necessiary to tlieir Avclfiiru that there should be Bomo 
kind of Governiucnt at Madrid which i.s generally re- 
cognized, and tho acquiescericu of tho country in tho 
dicta torsliip of Skkkano might probaldy be disturbed if ho 
AvcTo not (‘utrusteii with the couduet of a war which 
iiiA-olves the maintenance of a considerable army. If 
Kstella, afler having been for several months the Ciirlist 
hoadcpuirlers, teems Avith plenty, and if Pampeluna is 
content to be blockaded, it seems unnecessary to Avast e 
couipiissiun on a nation incapable of BulToring from war or 
iVom anarchy. The theory that the insurrection has 
up to tills time been beneficial probably represents tho 
real feeling of Sekkano and hia Ministry. Tho Rtipubli- 
cans Avlio a year and a lialf ago enjoyed undisputed poAver 
liavo for tho present disappeared, and no party thinks 
it Avorth Avhile to demand the convocation of a Cortes. 
Tho ancient rivals and enemies of Sagasta havo conse- 
quently no means of driving him from office, although 
his tenure may be insecure, if it is true that diffcronccs havo 
arisen between the President and his principal Minister. 
The finances are in their normal condition of insolvency, 
but it would seem that capitalists can always be found to 
advance money when it is absolutely Avanted for the ar^uy ; 
and tho agent of the English bondholders at Madrid has 
lately concluded an aiTangemeut which is supposed to 
j^ecure something for his unfortunate clients. It would 
havo been surprising if Serrano had risked the advantages 
of his present condition by a.ssuming tho command of the 
army unless he has good reason to think that he can raise 
his military reputation. It is said that the numbers of his 
ariily in tho Northern provinces now amount to a hundred 
thousand men, of whom one half ore available for operations 
in Navarre, while the Carlists,* though their best regiments 
are superior to tho R^nblican troops in quality, dispose of 
a far smaller force. Laserna and MoBlONES, v.^ho havo not 
lately been heard may perhaps have been kept inac- 
tive by orders from Madrid for the purple of reserving 
to Sekbako the opportunity of some fariUiant success. It 
appears that on the whole the Carlists have become weaker 
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4iimg the imtom ; and <lw inequality of the two armies 
inoreaged. 

It is said that the respectable classes throughout Spain 
are nearly unanimous in desiring the restoration of the 
constitutional monarchy under the Prince of Asturias. 
Ifelancholy experience has shown that the dethronement 
of Queen Ibabxlla was a Toinons blunder, although the 
error might possibly have heeft repaired but for the assassi- 
nation of I^TM. Almost any ostablishod Government, 
especially of the hereditary form, is better than' almost any 
substitute which can bo artificially provided. The name 
of the Queen might have been advantageously used by tho 
opponents of her misgovernment, even if they had found 
it necessary to appoint a Regency or some other power to 
supersede her practical authority. 'J'ho worst days of 
Narvaez or O’Donnell were preferable to the uncertainty 
and the changes of the last half-dozen years. Daring tho 
reign of Queen Isabella there wero always Cortes, 
although the elections might bo cx^rrupt, and aliliough 
successive Ministers might care little for Parliamentary 
control. For twenty years there was an inter- 
mission of civil war, and tlio Jjrospcrity of tho 
countiy rapidly increased. Above all, Uopublican- 
ism wJis latent, or almost non-existont ; and recent 
experieneo has removed any (loul)t which might liavo 
been entertained as to tho tendency of the doctrines 
of Oastrlar and a few other political dreamers. Whatever 
may bo the case with Franco, there are in Spain no moderate 
flopuhlicans, nor is there any class which believes that a 
Kopublic can bo other than Socialist, Jacobin, or Federalist. 
Nothing is known of tho character or pro7Tii.se of J3on 
At.koneo ; but it is understood that, if ho wero to bocomo 
King, ho must rest on tho support of tho upper and middle 
classes, who might perhaps secure tho aid of tho army. 
His adhcTcnts have a still better reason than the members 
of other parties for regai\ling with eomplaeoncy the con- 
tinuance of the Civil War. Their eandidate is at present 
too young to reign in pei'son ; and it would bo difihuilb to 
find a M inister who could be tnistod to act in las name. 
It would not be deainiblo that a. young King should share 
tho unpopularity which has iTcen incurred by SEUiiANo or 
Saoast^. a Restoration is most likely to be permanent 
wh(.n it follows a period of discontent and distrust for 
wbieJi the returning dynasty i.s not responsible, 

Tho relations between the Spanish and French Govern- 
ments hove improved since tho hope of German inter- 
vention proved to be chimerical. Marshal MacMahon and 
his Foreign Minister liavo showm much judgment and good 
tcrnpei* iti not founding a quamd on the qiierulons Note 
which enumerated a long scries of pretended breaches of 
French neutrality. The Duke Decazes wisely allowed 
some time to elapse before ho returned an atiswor ; and 
now, if the tenor of his Note is accurately reported, he has 
(‘oiifinod himself to convcutional phrases, and to moderate 
prote.sls against the excessive pretcmsions of the Spanish 
Government. It was out of tho question that a forcigir 
Power should bo allowed to criticize the selection of French 
agenis, or to prescribe the method in which precautioiis 
should bo taken against acts inconsistent with neu- 
trality. The French Government has not allowed 
Spanish troops to assemble within its own frontiers, and 
it lias discouraged tho trade in military stores, which 
cannot bo wholly prevented. If it had inclined more dofi- 
nttoly to tho cause of tho Carlists, tho Government of 
Madrid must have, however unwillingly, acquiesced in a 
partiality whidi could not have been effectually resented. 
The Oarlifits oocnpy a considerable part of the province.s 
nearest to France, and thcro is probably political sympathy 
as well as commercial and social intercourse between the 
inhabitants on ©ithor side of tbo border. Some gratitude is 
due to Franco for joining iu tho recognition of Marshal 
Serbano*© Government when it was proposed by the Ger- 
man Government ; and it may bo* remembered that the 
French and English Ministers extended to tho form of 
govemment tilie recognition which was restricted by Ger- 
many to the person of Marshal Serrano. Whatever may 
bo the wishes of the S^niards, the French people, in ooin- 
mon wi^ the rest of Europe, would willingly sec tho con- 
clasion of pem. It would bo a matter of indifference 
whether ^ victory rested with one side or tho other, if 
tho complete sneoess of Don Carlos wero not impossible. 


ST, IVES. 

I T is not often that tho modest borough of St. Ivos gets 
itself talkod of. But greatness is thrust upon most 
people or boroughs if they oan but wait long enough ; and 
St. hres has sprung into a momentary noteriety ly tho 
death of Mr. Daventort having caused a vacanpy iu its 
roprosentation. Tho recent ParliatnontftTy history aad 
present Parliamentary feelings or prejudices of St. Im 
havo been sketched by a vigorous and fixithfol hand in tlw 
Tinm, and tho picture pro.seutcd admirably illnatratos tho 
position of parties, tho dilBculties of candidates, and tho 
wishes of electors in an unobtrusive littlo English borough. 
Imperial politics are totally and even ostentatiously dis- 
regarded ; and every elector is absorbed in tho humble but 
practical thought wliioh of two respiictablo gentlomt'n ho 
shall oblige, what benefits will acoruo to Inmsolf and bis 
n 0 igbboui“s, and for which of tho crot chets which ho thinks 
ho understands ho can best secure attontioii. In the liwit 
Parliament St. Ives was njpreseritcd by a liibend, but for 
eighteen months previously to the last election tho borough 
had been *ear(‘fully nursed by an enterprising Conserva- 
tive, who, having hired a big house in the iK'ighbour- 
liood, set himself to bo pleasant, liberal, and gontlorunnly 
to every oT7e. Nursing proved eflicacioas, and when 
tho dissolution came, tho late Liberal member dirl not think 
it wori.h while to contest the Boat. A Liberal candidate 
was, however, obtained at tbo olovonth hour, but a mjijority 
of 39* rewarded tho Conservative for the pains ho had 
taken to make himself po])ular. This time the contest 
promises to be a closer one. Tho claims of tlie (kniscrva- 
tivo candidate are, that he is Iho uncle, of an infant owner 
of property in the borough, that hr; has interested Iiinnelf 
in making a road, and has done much to bring a railway to 
St. Ivos, atid to imf>rovo its quays. Tho.so are inconti'stablo 
merits, and Mr. Puard stands on them. Sir Fiunois Lu'CIT 
is iho Liberal candidate; ami his claims arc of a very 
dilforent kind. Ho addresses the soul just as Mr. PiHRD 
.appeals te the body, lie lias not Ix^eu in a po.sitimi to 
nurse tho liorough, to which he is a porfcct stranger, but 
bo is jnst tho man, he may reasonably think, for a iioroiigh 
which is said to be remarkable beyond, perhaps, any (»thor 
iKirougli for Dissent and ^reototalism. lie is, it ap- 
pears, well known for his largo donations to Wesleyan 
chapels, and ho is one of those few faithful ones whom 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson must fondly cherish, for ho ha.s nob 
only voted for the PorniiB.sivo Bill, which wo* know means 
nothing, but ho states tliat lie really believes in it. JJu is 
also pledged to remove from tho {Statute-book that *' Ibiil 
“ stain” which ha,s lately engrossed tho vacatii>n etiergies 
of ^tr. SrANSF'Ei.D. Neither candidate bothers himself 
ranch about (piestions of general politics, wliioh at *St. 
Ives are admitted to be irrelevant. The two candidatos 
come forward e7ich with very dilFcrent things to offer ; but 
each with things which at St. Ives arc thought in their 
sevoral ways incontestably precious. The Conservative 
offers roads, railways, quays. Tho Libcnal offi rs chiipols, 
no beer, and tho freo spread of disease. It must bo very 
puzzling to 7nany an honest simjile-Loartcd elector to de- 
cide between theso contending claims. When ho gi»ts onto 
a bit of good road ho must feel a staunch Conservatlvo ; 
when he pa.s.se..s a chaiTel, and thinks that a rich m ember 
would put up gratis many more of tlioso attractive 
structures, ho may ensily pass for tho raomonb into an un- 
conscious supporter of Mr. GLAi>S‘r(;NE. No wonder thab 
tho contest thi'catons to l)e a severe one, and that tho 
most expcricncod local judges cannot guess whicli way tho 
election will go. 

It might havo been thought tliat this gr(*.afc battio 
between roads and ehapols might bo fairly f«)nglit oub 
udthont tho intervention of outsulers, and that Mi. I^rard 
and Sir Francis Lyceit would have sufficed to submit 
fairly to the, constitueuey tho plain issue which of them 
was to bo sent to aid in governing an Empire on which it 
has been ob.served the sun never sets. But tliis is not so. 
St. IvcB is not to, be let alone iu this way. Wo aro in- 
formed that Mi.s8 Beedt, a delegate from tho Manchester 
Branch of tho Woman’s Suffrage Association, has arrived 
In tlio borough, and that it is the general opinion that sho 
will farther complicate matters. Standing for a bonmgh 
has long been known to bo a rather painful pn^cosH, bat 
there is now added a new terror to condidatesliip. Tho 
irrepressible female scents the .battle ft'om afar. She ia 
an oppressed British subject, bat she still is allowed 
to t^o a railway tioket from Lancashire to Corn* 
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wall When ahe ig • at St. Ivca she is perfectly 
at liberty to repair to one of those severe and 
aimple places of entertainmont which Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
thinks will gradually dinw travellers from tho traitorous 
comforts of an inn. When she leaves her colleo- house she 
is free to speak with the unhesitating confidence of her sex, 
and t& prove conclusively how much b(;tter and happier 
the world would bo if nil tho women nt St. ]vo.s wore like 
her. She may probably find that for once luck has 
befriended her. She may 1x3 wcdcoined by a candidate. 
Merely as a guess wo should imagine that Sir Fka.ncis 
LycK’JT i.s the sort of man to liko Miss IIlkuy. At juiy 
rate, if Sir Francis I^YCKTr docs not liko her, who would? 
Sho doo.s hut ndd on(3 more crotclK'l lo Ids rc[>or lory. But 
it must 1)0 owned that to many iiihcrai caiididalos Miss 
Bufoy would terribly com]dieaio m.iUers. They could do 
neitber witli ber nor wilhout her. In (act, from whatever 
point of view we regard tl)e St. Iv(‘s election, it is prcsj^cd 
upon ns Low much nicer it is to lx; a (xmservativo than a 
Liberal candidate. If a wi‘althy and enterpiising man 
wishes lo get into rarliamcnt on cxclnsivcly jirivaU; 
grounds, ami without referCTicc U) confusing conside- 
ratJon.s of general politics, ho lias very much to 
gain by choosiiig to ho a Conaorvativc. Ho often, of I 
course, has to work hard. Nursing a borough is a 
matter of consideralilo outlay, exet-tlon, and belf-sacvi- 
1ie(‘. Tile, late member for St. Ives nursed very liard. Jfe 
was all things to all men. llo was far lo(j wiso to leava* 
Dissenlors out in the cold. Not only did lie open liis 
])urse to their gimtle solicitations, but ho aeliially alUauletl 
the mini.sl ml ions of their pa.slors. This is somc'lhing like 
nrnsiiig. But llien even here a Conservative has an ad- 
vantairo. Ife does not commit himself. Jlc is only {)er- 
foriiiiiig au act of grat^-l’ul eondeseeasini\ llo doi'S not 
])reteud bi agree with Ibssenters ; lie merely loves them, 
'i’lie untbriiinato Liheral, ou llio olher hand, lias to take 
jusi as much Irouhle, and also to slate that in his oi)iiiioii 
the political and religions view of Dissenters are emiiK'ntly 
wise, just, and profound, lie really has lo cut liiniscdf 
otf for a time from his liipior, or at most veiiimvs to take 
a little moderate stimulant, and il *'*- puri'ly for the sake 
of his lieiilth. Miss Bkkuy will not i(.t him otf. lie must 
bo I'itlier for Lev or against her, and sho would .''ejirccly 
como all the way from iMi\Tich(‘stcr unless slu' was the 
sort ol woman to make men who oppose her nneomfort- 
able. Tlio present Conservative eandltlato taken a 
bolder line than Ids predecessor, ll- is nob liy nursing that 
lie liopiN to win. Jlc will liave notldng to doivitli Dissent., 
he abhors the Permissive Bill, and tliinkstho Slatiite Book 
better with the foul stain on it thaiMvItliont it. Ofoi-tuuate 
agricultural personage, if he divl but know lii.s gocjd.s ! 
liow many ardent and pliih)sophieal Ijil eral.s must long 
to bo ill bis shoes! Hiroiig in liis roads, his railways, and 
his ciuays, ho can positively .say what lio iiK'ans, ]ui.ss nii- 
hcediiig by chapels, and laugh at Miss B^Kiiy. 

Few of those, who live at a distance from St. Ivc.s will 
care very much wliieli way thoeh'ciion goes. Kven a Wlilg" 
AVliip could scarcely see in the return of Sir Prancib Lyi'lit 
the sign oi’ a Libei’al n'action. It is only on account of the 
poverty of politu'al nomenclature that Sir Francis Lickh’ 
is called a Idberal. lie is a cliapcl-donation man; he is a 
no-boer man ; ho is a foul-stain man ; but what have these 
tilings lodo with Liberalism, if by Ijiberallsm is nu‘ant Ibe 
application of enlightenment to Imperial tiolilics? It is 
true that at some distant period, andiii aeontiugcney wldeh 
no one can now foresee, bo might silently swell by one 
vote a majority that w'ould upset JMr. DisiiAELi, and install 
in olliec a new Miiiislry that would uphold tho 2olh 
Clause, make up its (piarrcl wdth the pubiican.'?, 
and I’eclaim Mr. Stansfvu.d to voting for tho Statute 
Book as it is. In that sense Sir Francis Lh ett is a 
Liberal ; but in himself ho is as illilieral ns any one well 
could be. Of ibo two Mr. Prafd may perhap.s the more 
properly bo called a Libt'ral. It is not of course in tho 
liighest stylo of Liboml art to stand boldly and nakedly on 
the merits of roads, railways, and quays; but it i.s Liberal 
to protest against the intolerance of Dissent, tho iuterfer- 
once of teetotalers, and the existence of Miss Bnrny. Jf 
Mr. PiiAEU is returned, ho will not have to wait for years 
beforo ho can do sometliing. Ho can begin at once to 
support an existing ^linistry which certainly is not 
illiberal. The Conservatives have tho cnonnoiis advantage 
of offering to a nation which it may be hoped is not without 
sense an actual amount of moderate enlightenment, and a 
perfect freedom from crotchets. The Liberal party can but 


offer a pos.siblo amount of greater enlightenment coupled 
with tho chance of slavery to crotchets. If Sir Francis 
Lycm and Miss Bekdy win tho seat,, their triumph will 
1)0 tho triumph of the very smallest prejudices 
of the very smallest kind of people. It is but a 
hazy kind of consolation that in au odd indirect way they 
might possibly bo also helping some day to give oflee to 
Iitr. Gladstone, whom they probably think much inferior 
to Mr. Si’uuoEON, and to sccuvo on opening for the adoption 
of a really Liberal policy which would Ixi equally beyond 
thoir comprehension and alien to their tastes. Modcraio 
Liberals might shrink from actively supporting the donor 
of roads and railways, but what is thci*e in Sir Francis 
liVOLTT to attract tliom ? The lowest depths of the 
humilialion of the Libcn al party cannot bo measured merely 
by looking at the results of ilio last general election, and 
by watching llie eiTiitic leadorsliip of Mr. Oi-ADSTONE. 
St. Ives was needed to complete our c.xpcriciico, and it 
wa.s ve,^crv^;d for Sir Fiiancis Lvcktt lo show hovv very 
Irlvlal cind unreal are the things wliieh a Liberal candidate 
in the piv.seiit day can bring himself lo offer, arid which 
liibeial electors can be supposed to bo likely to accept. 


TUB CO.VL DUTV. 

rillJF deputation from Slaines and oilier suburban p.arls 
X of the Metropolilan district which lately waited on 
the (/iiANOi'i LuR of the had ]»lausible grounds 

for tli(‘ir protest against the application of the Coal duties 
to the removal of bridge tolls. Lt was perhaps not thdr 
hu^ines.-i to consider tliat they were raising a question wliicli 
is involved in tho levy and expenditure of alnio.st all loeal 
and general taxes. There is no obvious reahon why coii- 
siituers of spirits, tobrn-eo, ami malt should rnaintiuii the 
army ami nav'y by emit ributing more tliaii a third oJ‘ the 
whole revenue of the country. The money is Taken froiu 
them because; they have the iinxins of paying it, and it is 
spent in tilt* manlier whieli Is deemed hy the ClovTrninent 
and Ikirhameiit most condueivi' to pulilic welfare. Tlic 
coal duty of tliirteiui pence per ton is levied ovCr the Avhole 
area of the Metropolitan LVlieo distiici, and it is obviously 
impo.'.sible that its proi'Ci'ils (‘an in any parliimlar er.su Ih' 
en»ployeil with ecjiial advaetiigo lo every pnrb of tho 
metropolis. J'\n]rj)eiiec of Die whole duly has bemi as- 
signed l(j the Doiqioratioii of Dondon, and tlm ri'inainder to 
the M(;tropiilit:in Board of Works. BoDi of these bodies 
have mortgaged tli(.ur ros])cctive shari’s for many years to 
cemn;, .so that neither the receipt nor tho oxpouditure can 
during the interval admit of interfereuee. Tho Board of 
^Vorks, desiring to raise .a sum of about half a mil- 
lion to buy" up tho tolls on some of Dio bridges, ]»io- 
posi'd to the CHANL'iiLi.OR of the KxmiKguER Diat Barlia- 
ment should be asked to cxieud the term for wliieli Die 
Coal duties bad been granted. On tho security of tho 
dtii'eired income they would borrow tho necessary amount, 
so as lo give iiiiinediato relief to tlio traffic at the cost of 
the ta.xpayers of the next generation. In aiitieipation of 
the objecijun wlihdi has been luised by some of the outlying 
districts, the Jhiard of Works remark'd that tho suburlmi 
roads were maiiilaiiiCd with tho aid of the metropolitan 
rates, Tho Slaines deputation replied that proximity 
to London uas in many ways costly, and that tlioir contri- 
bution to jiri.sons and constabulary expenses was increased 
by the jirovalencc of crime in the more densely inhabited 
parts ot the metropolis. Sir Stafford Northco'I'E, probably 
not wishing to discuss the principal subject, intimated tliat 
the compfiiutive burdens imposed on different parts of t].io 
district ought to be clearly ascertained before a decision 
could bo formed. Ou further consideration ho will pro- 
bably find that neither tho arguments of tho deputation 
nor his own partial answer touch tho material issue which 
he must decide. Jf tho Coal duties are a legitimate 
source of revenue, the only remaining question is wliothcr 
the purcliase of tho tolls would produce greater public 
advauluge than any other mode of outlay. 

Civic improvements are necessarily local, and tho im- 
mediate beiielit accrues to those who are nearest the 
spot. Not only tho south-western suburbs and rural 
portions of tho metropolitan area, but the greater part 
of London itself has no direct interest in relieving tho 
bridges from tolls. The people of Staines, when they 
visit London, artivo at the Waterloo t'Ormiuus, and those 
of them who proceed westward and northward pay tho 
toll on Waterloo Bridge. No Londoner cast of Tomplo 
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Bar or south of Hyde Park has, os a general rule, 
to cross a toll bridge. Tho persons who would profit 
most largely by tho abolition of tho tolls would bo bouse- 
owners on tho south l^ank of the river, who would imme- 
diately raise their rents in proportion. If taxation were 
always imposed in consideration of an ndvantaj^e 
directly received, tolls on bridges and roads would 
00 tho most equitable of all possible burdens. Tho 
only persona who are iit present taxed at tho toll- 
gntOvsl aro those who use tho bridges for themselves und * 
their goods. The only other class which is interested iu 
the matter consists of those who would pass over the 
bridges if they wore not deterred by the toll. Not only 
tolls, but taxes on consuinjdion, are principally injurious 
through tho restrictions which t hey involve on couvoiiienco 
and enjoyment. Kvery person who takes a circuit to avoid 
a tolUgato sullers superQuoua toil without contributing to ' 
tho objects for which tho toll is levied. The Corporation 
some yenrs ago opened Southwark Bridge, not fur tlie 
vehof of th ' pockets of those who' paid tho toll, bat that 
tho bj’idgij might hecomo a crow’ded thoroughfare in. .toad 
of being comj)arativcdy useless. Whenever a toll-gate i.s 
removed from a bridge or road, tlic taxor rate which takes 
its place is paid in part by those who have no interest in 
the maintenance of the structure. 

'Tho promoters of the opposition to tho Kcheine of tho 
Motropohlaii Board wore brickniakers and manuracturer.s, 
who, as largo consunKirs of coal, objecled to tiio con- 
tiuuanoo of tho 'duty beyond the term already fixed by 
law. It is evident that the duty must put them at a di.s- 
advaiilago proportioned to its amount in eornpetition with 
similar industry prosecuted ont.si<lo tho met ropolitan area. 
T'he fjuostion wliother they were dinnitly interested in the 
abolition of tho bridgo tolls ^^as ol' secondary iniporiaiiee. 
'fhe Hvorsi<le tniders in tho east of T/ondon havo quite si 3 
little nef'd to uso tho Inidges, and they also are subject 
to cnn)[)etilioii, uinl aro ini crested in the chc.q»m:as 
of cf^al. If tho duty is as coavenient and just as any 
oth(T iinulc of raising a niunieipal revenue, there is 
no suilieieiit reason for objecting to tho proposal of tho 
Board of Works. Tt might well become the duty of a 
Corpnraiion or similar body to construct a bridge out 
of the civic funds, if there were no other means of 
providing for trallie. It would bo highly incon- 
vonient tluit there slionld be no earringo r(»ad across 
tho river between \V(!.st minster and Blackfriars. Sixty 
years ago jirivato advent ’ircrs undertook to supply fcl/o 
Avant, find the tolls which they were authorized to levy havo 
provided them and tlieir succe.ssors with but a scanty 
remmuTMl ion on the original outlay. If the bridge had 
been ImiH. out of pidilic or civic funds, and opened freely to 
tratfic, ft tax ol'sunu) kind must have heoii levied for con- 
Btruetion and niaintemuice, Avlileh would have been for tho 
most part paid by those who never cross tho bridgo. Tt is 
almost inipossililo to find any item of national or municipal 
c.Ypenditare which is equally boiiellcial to the whole c-om- 
munity. Tho (u’ccl-ion of a bridge over a great river which 
cuts a inetropoli.s intu two parts is as much a public con- 
cern ()f tho inhahitaufcs of the City as any kind of outlay 
which can bo suggested ; and if a bridgo ought to bo built 
at tho common expense, it ought also to bo redeemed in 
tho same manner from a toll which renders it lows u.scfiil. 

Tho Coal dues aro exposed to an adverse presumption, as 
tho policy of English legislation is inconsistent with local or 
municipal taxes on coinmoditicg. There is probably no 
other instance of a paymertt resembling an odrol in any 
part of tho United Kingdom since the duos on ship- 
ping and merchandize w'cre Irausforrod from tho Liverpool 
Corporation to tho Mersey Board. All local charges are met 
by rates, except when a Corporation has property of its 
own, or when roads and bridges are maintained by tolls. 
It is ti-uo that tho objections to an octroi which are founded 
on tho personal annoyance and iiicoiivemeneo which it 
causes have no applicatiop to a bulky article separately 
imported in enormous quai^tities. Tho Coal duties ore levied 
cheaply and without impediment to trade ; and (ho only 
evil which they cause is an increase in tho prhro of coal, of 
which the dealers of course impose a certain percentage. 
To the householdor it perhaps mat;ters little whether lie 
pays another penny in the pound of mtes or eightcon- 
pcnco a ton on tho cost of his coals. Manufimturers 
and other largo consumers find that- tho duty adds per- 
ceptibly to their working expenses, while tho prices 
which they can charge to their customers , aro regulated by 
tho compctitioh of unfnxcd nvnls. If the freight of coai 


for railway from the pits to London is six shilKo^ 
tho addition of another sbilling and a penny involves 
a serious addition. As tho duties must in any cose con- 
tinue for several years, it would be highly mexpediont 
to perpetuate them or to prolong the duration by pro# 
spective legislation. When tho subject was lately dis- 
cussed in tbe Common Council, there seemed to bo a 
general impression that it would be well to lot the matter 
rest for tho present. A futuixi Parliament will consider 
with fuller kiiowlodgo tho expedienoy of maintaining iu 
tho enso of the metropolis an anomalous, or at least an ex- 
ceptional, kind of taxation. If no other means of freeing 
tho bridges can bo diHooverod, Waterloo and Yauxhall 
must remain comparatively nsidcss. It is barely ])ossible 
that within fifteen years it might occur to .some benevolent 
millionaire that the purchase of tho tolls would combino 
useful liberality with purdouablo ostentation. 


PUBLIC EXPENUITUKIC IN Plt.lNCK 

1 1HE Corrcspomhmi for the lofch of Docembt'r enutains 
- a pa[)er oi‘ great interest on tho Public Expen Jituro 
in Eraucc. M. Li::ooyt compares, with an absence of 
national vanity rare .among his countrymen, tho action of 
the Prench and the Ihaissians under not very dis'^imilar 
cironmsbinccs. After tho defeat of Jena, the f'ifNG reduced 
his Civil List ; the odioials of all grades uecepUHl lower 
salarie.s ; nnnocossary places were abolished ; labour was set 
free from a variety of annoying restrictions; loans were 
granted to ruined landowners; ibc ac([ul.sltion of landed 
property was made easier ; all religions were det-lared equal 
before tho Jaw — iu short, nothing was left undono which 
eoidd unite the nation in the (dfort to recover its 
position iu Fairope, or which was likely to make 
that elfoii successfnl. When .Franco found herself 
confronleil by the same problem in 1871, (lie Afir.embly 
onghy at least — so M. Lr.ouY'i' argues — to havo rdVaiued 
from eiippliug industry by injudicious tu.\os, and from 
ignoring tho ])lain teaching of ton years of froe-tradu and 
const (pient commercial prosperity. It might, it is true, 
have been found necessary to burden the country by taxes 
on locomotion or by heavy customs duties, as the oidy 
means of getting the indemnity paid ; but at all ovonis the 
Ab.seiul)]y ought to -have consiiUTcd whether the balance 
botwoeii tlio public income and tbe public expenditure 
might not bo restored by a reduction of tho latter as well 
as by an increase of tliofoniier. Thogroilnd of M. r’s 
complaint is that tlie Assembly has done nothing of the 
kind. The cost of administration remains what it was 
under the Empire. Franco pays a great deal for its go- 
vernment, and gets a very inadeipiatc return for the money 
laid out. 

In a couniry in which revolutions are so frequent lIl^ 
character and composition of the ponnanent stall’ of the 
several services is, as M, Legovt point-s out, of more 
than ordinary moment, lb is tho one elcmerit iu tho 
Government which lias been handed on from the 
AKsoluto Monarchy to tho Constitutional, from tho 
Constitutional Monarchy to the Republic, from the Itc- 
]>Liblic to the Empire, and from the Empire buck again io 
the Republic. Yot, except iu two offices, there is no pre- 
liminary tost of qualifii;ation for admission to this uU- 
imporbint body. Tho Minister puts in whom ho likes, 
and in some instance.s places have almost become lunt'di- 
tary. Promotion is efjnally regulated by the personal choice 
of thcMinistcr orof his patronage soci’etary. yometiinosthc.se. 
authorities aro guided by Koniority ; more often they net 
on no ascertained principle. An appointment in (lu* 
French Civil Service confers no vested iutero.st. Given 
in tlio first instance as a matter of favour, it may be 
(aken away by an act of caprice. M. Lecu'YT conipiU(‘s 
iliis systcra Avith the Prussian, very mucli to tho disadvan- 
tage of his own nation. In Prussia there is a severe 
examination before a young man con enter tho Civil 
Service, and his fitness for promotion in it is also tested by 
examination, coupled Avith and <pialilied by tho notc.^ of 11 ic 
candidate’s superior oflicer as to the manner in which ho 
has acquitted himself in his subordinate rank. A post under 
Government can only bo lost by a man’s own fhnlf, 
and if be shows any special talents, he is attached fm a ci.’r- 
tain time to all the branches of the office in succession, after 
which he is regarded as belonging to a sort of ndministrntive 
staff, from which vacancies lying outside the usual course 
of official promotion aro usually filled np. It is to tlr; care 
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tftkon in the selection of tho members of tho Civil Service, 
und to tho opportnnitieB of getting on in it ftlFordcci 
bj these regnktioiw, that M. Lkoott attribotcs the very 
fiti'ong regai^ for the ^ood of tho service which charac- 
terizes rrussiau officials. It is not only in the quality of the 
material employed, and consequently of the work done, that 
the French publicofiicesaroinforior to the PruHRian. The clei ks 
give mush less of their time to tho State. Tho olliclal day is 
supposed to extend from ten to live, but M. Lkjoyt says 
that in tliis ihoro are seldom included more than lunr hours 
of real work. In Prussia tho clei ks work from eight to 
tw’elvo, and from two to six, and as they sit in largo i ooiiis, 
under the cyo of a superior oHieial, there is not luiuli 
idionoe of their being able to take lilb too eusily. lii 
Franco llicro is an entire abseneo of supervitsion. IMion' is 
no TniudiiTiery for asotirlaining when llio clerks ciuiu- in PuO 
morning, or go in the evening, or Imvv they are cmploy^'d 
Iti the interval. In no country in lhirej>e, accoidnig to 
iM. LiXiOVr, is public bu.sine8S got tlirough with so many 
delays as in Finance, and to tliis cause is luaiiily atlvi- 
buiabie ilio feeling in favour of dccentralizatirm winch has 
lately gruw'ii up iii the provinces. Under so cardt^ss 
asydem as this it is neeossiiry to have a great ininilnr 
of ^sparo workmen. Without such a precaution tlai I 
bnsHicijs of aclmiiiibtmiion might come to a stantl at any | 
moment. It is not suiprisizig, therefore, that the number I 
of elcrks in eneh department should bo gu'ntly in excess of ' 
what svould bo required if eaeb man did his fair share of; 
work. There appears to bo no check upon tliis incre ase* 
answciiing to that supplied in this coiuitry by tlic nec(*ssity 
of stating in tho Kstimates the precise siiin rc(juivcd for 
the agi^’vegatc salaries of each department. Tho amount 
of frcsli adinis.siuna depends jiartly on the desirn of the 
Miinslcr to please his personal or p«iliticiil liiciut,-. ami 
partly on tho necca.sity under which the heads of the d*’- 
partimmls labour of making numbor.s take tlio place of 
zeal. 

]\I. proposes that a maximum number of clerks 

in each olllce should bo assigned, and any excess above this 
niiinh('i’ graJually rodncC(I; that tho number of oMices 
sbouhl be lessoned by groiiping iwn*) ci- morti uiuha- a 
connnon bead; that a test examination blumld bo insti- 
tuted biitn for udniisRion and for promotion, subject in Hj- 
latter case to tlio re|)ort of tlio otlicial im(h*r wJinm ila* 
candidalo has been employed ; that tin* nm.vWnmn and 
juiuimnm saUries in each edass of the jmblic service* ^1 ould 
be pi'C'scrihed ; that the ago of supiTannnaiion ^h( nld bo 
raised; that ilic allow'anco for personal ( xpe n-cs in tla* 
ciisc cl* tho higher oflicinls shoidd bo reduced; and that 
fhert* should ho fixed hours of daily attendance*, and 
means of iHscovoi irig whether the clerks abidt* by thc^-o 
hours. In addition to tlic.se general sugge lions, M. 
Ui'.i/vr iiicnlions certain reforms which an* r((|nirfMl In ' 
p, II tijular branches of flio public serv ici*. .hnh:'' s slioid<l 
he ni.uio to sitfor more hom 'i in the ilay and foi* niej-i* d lys 
In tho week, and the list of luatters w hich ma^\ be disposed 
td’ by a single judge Hbonhi bo greatly ineriMi.etk Tins 
wtjiild !i..« cssitato a rise in the stand. ird fur adi.ii-; Imi to 
tlic rank ^ of tho inagislraey. As n-gauis Foreige Ail-urs, M 
(n './uvr wislu's to sec tho (jualihcalions of thcCot.siil.ir Jhuly 
raised and the numlx'r of Ooii.sul.shi]-)s Ji-sscnod. lie ; r.ggi : l.s 
a similar reduction in tho ijunihcr of Frcfcctsh/ps to be 
erfeeted liy making them roprt^seiit the central 
nieiit- ill groups of departments, instead of, as now, in 
.i-Ingle departnu'iiiH. Tho French settlement in Cochin 
China should be given up. The siihsidics now paid to 
N'*condJLry education should bo witlulrawn, and Sv*v(Tal 
other grants made to objects wlncb ought to le self- 
:ui})jiornng Bboiikl .shan* the snnn* fiiti*. i'Ivcn iisiful 
public w'orks must bo po.>lpmici] to a more eon\riiient 
season. The money saved hy these ineams would, if il. 
Ukcoyt bad bis will, bo largely employed in ijiipriA’ing 
the army. Until this has been (.thric d, l\anee lias no 
right, ho thinks, to feel her indojieiKh ..cc si’cnred iCMh st. 
the huge nnnaments and the violent, pas.hou.-i of hei’ (Icr- 
man neighbours. 

Putting aside the particulai’ purpose for which "M. 
LKcoYr desires to SCO tlieso changes introduced, there (“uu be 
no (piesUon that he has made out a good ease f<»r lury many 
of them, Tho Froiich public sorvioo w'ould appaieutly have 
supplied Mr. Dickcns with a Ixittcr ntodel for lus Circum- 
locution Office than the worst managed office in England. 
But though reform is undoubtedly wanted, it i.s extremely 
nnlik(*ly that it will bo olFected on anything like an 
udcipiato scale. Tho history of Mr. Glaostonk’s Administnu 


tion may serve to show M. LbgK)YT what a horaePa iifisb is 
sure to conic about the ciirs of a Minister who tnes to 
reduce tho nnmbor of clerks employed under Govern* 
mont. Kaeh such saving is in itself too trifling 
to coll foith any onthusiosm in tho ^ majority wlaich 
is beiiefiied by the change, while it is sure to excite 
bitter hostility in the minority which Buffers Irom it. 
In France the number of persons who look forward to 
being emjilovod under Government is much greater 
than in Ihiglsind, and tho hiibit of regarding tho Civil 
Service as a career of genteel indolence is more confirmed, 
Auain llie unpopularity which follows from reforms of 
this kind iu Ivigland only aflbets a particular Ministry, but 
the Name unpopularity in Franco might discredit tho 
puiitk'.d insi ifulloms under which it was attempted to intro- 
tluco lliein. (kmsoqueiitly tho risk and tho responsibility 
of failure arc niift li greater, and even a Ministry which has 
no interest in maintaining abuses might licsitato beforo 
uiHli j 1. iking to root them out. If tho public expenditure is 
<obc reduced, it had best be done by tho existing Assembly, 
for Uie ‘simple but sufficient reason that it cannot well be- 
come lesh ]yoj)n]ar than it is already. As it has nothing ti) 
lo.so by thi.s act of patriotism, there will bo tho less excuse 
if io kiives it unperforiiicd. 


nrOIMONS AXD 1XCI.USU1UAS. 

rri(lE trinmpli which w'aa lately celebrated by Du* iri- 
A. liabitti.'ls of East London uinh'r Dig presidency nt Si)‘ 
Wii ij\u IUlcoukt was natural and legitimate. Tho Cor- 
poral ion lil lioiidon liiiviiig accidcntMlly acquired a right 
of common in E]»ping Forest, has, after a legal exmtest, 
<11*0 atod Du:* lords of manors who el:i i mod largo rigid, s of 
inelosim*. Tho vietory which has been won by Djo owiii'rs 
of ;i buriabeToiind wdll, unless the judgment ni* tho Masti i; 
of the Eoi 1 s is reversed on appeal, enure to tho benefit oi a 
largo living piqudation. The Crown might wilh a trilling 
i^acrifice laivo kept tho F' ^rl‘.'^t open by refusing fo si'll cci-laiu 
old IcmLil riglus which were incompaliblo with inc]i»sure.s ; 
but oiilci.il }unisls objected to the application of tlio inmulesl; 

I fragrueiit vil* natioiuil projierty to the beneiii. of aloeal ]»opu- 
t l;dion. h.)Wi'\er large. M^lie queslion was Dii* sa me wliicli 
was raised la Du* dispules aljout liie 'i'hamcs ]hiil):iukm(*nt ; 
atiil })id»l •’ liinci ionaries wlio giianl tluj funds oidTu.slccl to 
them wiili even excessive vigilance ought not perhaps Id bo 
sevni*ely blanied. 'J'lio reasoniible dci'iro of pre.'^erving largo 
opnii spin in tho neighlioiirhood of London luis a recent 
oi’igln. i’aiks and pleasure-grounds aro for greal eiiies, us 
fnr pii\a(c p(*rsoDs, expensive luxuries; and Sir AV. JImi« 
coL’iri’ aiul his audiiiicc naturally congratulated them- 
selves on Ll.e majuisiliou of a propei ty of great value which 
hail co.st them iioDiing. Tho Corporal ioii deserv('s the 
popuhirily wli'o!i it has acquired by enudneting the litig.a- 
lion, as lar us it lias gone, to a surf'essllil eomdusion. No 
or.li'r cnnld iio bt‘lli*r qualilied than Sir ^V. 
to expatiati) on the ad\aiilagcs of nniiicloscd emumons 
iiiul fonris. His conliwd. between eating liirtlo soup 

and skiumug flints v.'aa in the be.st .slylo of jinpular 
rluditile. ii. was nut necessary to lememliLr Dmt 
Ctiinmnii Ceiincilmen diiio ibr thcir own ^ilcasurig while 
All*. j.m.V!: and AI.” Ayuton undcriook the dis.agrce- 
abhi Uisk of skinning tliids for the puiposo of iu- 
creasing Die public revenue. Sir W. HA]:couirr is one of u 
band of members wlio have supported Mr. InvwrrTT for 
.scM’ral year.s jii a sueces.sliil Tesifitanee to all Jnolosuiv* Bills; 
and lus recent speech seemed to involve a jiledge that the 
same policy would be ]iui'sucd on all future oeca.sions. 
'J'Ji('re \.as no qucKtiou of an luclosni'C Bill iu Jilpping 
Fore.'st. ^I’he rights of all parties have, subject to a pos- 
sible apiicnl, been delennined by tho proper tribunal, 
and Die lords of mmuirs, however much they may 
bo disajipoiutcd, Lave no right f.u complain, (k'tjzeus 
of Louden, or tourists who have occasion to visit 
I’Ippijig Fore.st, are not likely to sympathize with tho 
gnovaiice of alleged owiiora who would have closed 
up all acce.^ss to the open spaces, if the solo object 

oi l(*gisliilum were to increttsu tho oolloctivc wealth of tho 
community, no common would be allowed to exist. Divided 
into villus and plcasuro-grounds, Kpping Forest would have 
an enormous money value, whereas the land hei*cefoi*th 
will be almost unprofitable; but unproductive expenditure 
may oi'tcn bo advaiiLageously incurred, and in tbis parti- 
cular case private persons only were tho losers. 

If tho decision of the Court had been adverse to tho 
Corporal ion, tlio public inconveuienco which might havo 
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beoB caused by the maintenance and extension of incloBures 
would Lave famished no reason for interference with tho 
rights of' property. If Ijondon has a legal right to any I 
laud, or easement in land* its property ought to be carefully j 
preserved ; but when its population requires additional j 
outlets the fall value of any land which may bo required 
ought to be paid. In general the wholo oatale in com- 
mon land is exhausted by the claims of Ihe lord mid tlm 
common^, and in certain cases of the copyholders of 
the manor. If there were any doubt as to tlm law, 
much might be said as to the hardship of allowing 
no compensation to those who may have boon accustomed 
to unlimited rights of way in every dirnciiou; bat tho 
lioonse of wandering at will and tho onjfjyineni of fresh 
air and fine scenery were not recognized as valuable com- 
modities when tho law ancl tho practice of Parliaiiu nt wtTc 
constructed. Where inclo.siires liavo Iihm saiicliouod a 
few roads have been invarial)ly sabHiil.niod for the free 
passage over open spaces; and niiiil lately llio jiromolers 
of inoloRures had bcjoii regarded as ])ublio bcMci'ictcrs wlio 
undoubtedly made more than two blades of grass grow where 
one grow before. The change in public opuiiuii on tho sub- 
ject i.s not unreasonable ; but the owiiei's of iiianori:il and 
common rights ouglit not to be tho victims of ranltary and 
fleBilietac improvtment. It ispoi'fectly fair Ih.ir, lluy should 
be subject to campulsory purchase of their rights ; but they 
ought not io 1)0 conipclloil togive tliclr ])ropt‘rly away. Tho 
commons at Wimbledon arid Pulnoy have lalely bomi pur- 
chased by the neighbouring rcsidoits for the express purpose 
of preserving i horn from inclosiiro; and tho long distuite 
as to the right of inclosing Mampstojid Heath li.as been 
settled by a siinilar coni])romisc. If Pu) Corporidhaj and 
tho other commoners had agreed with t]\e lorvis <.»f manors 
io divide Eppiiig Porost .among themselves, it nould liave 
boen dillioult for strangtM's to intervene. At the lafco meet- 
ing Mr. Shaw LnrKVRiii made an attack on a lord of tho 
manor who ssserls the right of making an iuelosnrc at 
Ilai-kney. If the claim is unfoanded, the lord will inclose 
at his ^MTil and to his certain lo.ss; if, on tlio other hand, 
ho can cf^tabliali Lis right, there is no reason why ho should 
Ix) licavily mulcted for tlic lienelit of the n<’ighbonrhood. 
It is extremely undesirable that legal rights] should bo in 
any way atfeciod by .speeches at public mcoting.s and bj 
letters in nf'W.spapcrs. Mr. Shaw Lj-jkevuk may wish tliat 
tlio ^ft‘tropolitan Board of Works sliould dclbat a private 
laridowiior in a ponding litigation, but bis preference is ir- 
relevant, and his arguments are addressed to tho wrong 
tribunal. 

The indiacrlminato rejecti)»u of all Inclosuro Bill.s is a 
capricious ami unjust suhslitute for tho unduly lax praotico 
which previously prov.'iih'd. fu former times Juclosiiro 
Bills were considored by Parliamentary CVminhtccs on 
their moi'its ; and they were sometimes ivjected on rc:isoTi- 
ablc grounds of opposition. About thirty y«'ars ego tho 
jurisdiction was practica,lly traiisferrcd to the Inclosuro 
Commlssionorji, whoso avv.wls w'oro as a matter of course 
confirmeil by Parliament in an annual Bill passed at 
tho (dose of every Session. Tho rc.sult of tho ajipointmcut 
of the Commission was the disuse of Iho logislativo dis- 
cretion which had been previously exercised by Parlia- 
ment. Tho CommisBioners understood, perhaps rightly, 
that their function wae only ministerial, and they con- 
sequently piw^sod all inclosures on compliance with certain 
conditions. Tt w.as necessary that tho lord of tho manor 
and a certain proportion of tho commoiu'rs should assent, 
but strangers to the property, although they iniglit be near 
neighbours, had no voice in tho di.scussioii. The interpre- 
tation of their powers by tho Commissioners was justified 
by the uniform adoption by Parliament of their re(;om- 
mondations. There was in truth much ground for tho 
assumption that tho conversion of common into soveraliy 
waa ii\ tho majority of cases bonoficial. Tn hill countries, 
and wherever extonsivo wastes abounded, all im- 
provemont was impossiblo until tho land w.ts appor- 
tioned among private owners, and the oxorciso of un- 
doubted rigtofl of sheep* walk often depended on the 
power of tho oommoner to assert his right. Tho owners of 
large^ floolcs still in somo places employ fighting shepherds 
and fierce dogs to exoluda from largo pastures of common 
land loss^powerful competitors. An inolosuro in Wales or 
in tho North produces within a few years visible signs 
of increased prosperity, and often doubles the vfiJuo of \he 
land. Mr, Fawcett and his supporteifs, by systematically 
rejecting the aunnal Inclosure Bill, impose a heavy und 
useless tax on tho owners of manorial rights and on the 


commoners. The change from waste hiU-stdes into pro- 
ductive fields affords oven tho idler and the traveller some 
corn punsat ion for the restriction of hia former liberty. 

The purchasa of open spaces for the use of nrbiui 
populations is ba|)pily boooming coinnwn and popular. 
There is no bettor proof of the improvement of 4>opular 
taste than the growing conviction that a common is in 
many iTP]3ocis ppefcrable to a park. Oorso and fern, haw* 
thorns and thickets of brambles, interspersed with green 
glades, otlcp to tho citizen a more complete and refreshing 
v.ariety i haii Iho triinmesb specimen of landscnpo gardening. 
1 1 is proper that coinpamtivcly small pleasure grounds, such 
ns thf3 IjoricloTi ]\]rkM, should be highly ornamented, but at 
Wmhl(Hl.)u or at lipping the proservalion of tho natural 
Rceuery is the most important object which Managing 
CoiUjnitfciH cnii pui’ijno. That tho resorts of townsmen 
should ill some kou&o bo vulgarized is an unavoidable and 
cndnrablo mislbrtuuo. Tho mountains in tho Lake country 
iind in fh(» region of Siiowflon would 1x3 more attractive to 
fastidious visitors if ilwy wore not thronged by crowds 
from tho manufacturing towns; but the pleasure of the 
ninllilude matters more titan the exclusive enjoyment of 
tlioso who have vnrioiis I'csourcos. It may bo hoped that 
kppiug Foi'ost will for many goneratiouB bo the resort 
of Loudouers. 


MkUDBUI'BS AND PlIlLANTiniOPJSTS. 

fT^TTFiRB is pcrluips nothiug more wonderful in modem 
JL days thati the curious tendency of a certain school of 
]i]]il;ndhropy and bciuiineiiliilisxn to make Itself a sort oC 
iiniviug-mothor to murder and every form of crncl violence 
and brutalify. It is not iiiiprobablo that tho horrible dis- 
clo.hiircs winch have just tiikeii jdaco at certain trlahs during 
the prestHit week ni J..ancashire will have tho cflect of 
in.'iking |)feoplo understand the real character of tho every- 
day nillianisin which lias roaehed a horrible cliiuax in the 
murder of jMouoan, uiid the way in which this ruffianism 
has been deliberutely arid systematically fostt'ved by tho 
pusilluniiTiouB timidity and tcriderness of luagistratos and 
other por.sons ; and this may he expected to operate as a 
wliole.somo coiiutor-agoub to that silly and mischievons 
travesty of luimauity which keeps all its piuijpod-np tenv] 
for the roughs, .and has none for their miserable victims. 
Yet it would have l)i*en better if tho convictmn, sound as ii 
13 in itself, tJiafc violent crimo mu.st Iw forcibly repressed by* 
adc({uato sovcrily, had bi on ostabJishod in a eulmei* and moro 
logical way. AVkat is above nil wanted in tl )0 treatment ol 
criminals I. s . a cool, steady, uniform rigour, which sholl bctlu 
.same at all .seasons, ami shall know no tides of ]iassiuu <m- 
sentimeut, and no res[)ocb of persons, it is useless that a, 
few persons in a time <]F monjcntary panio or excitement 
should ho .'^eve I vly handled ; a regular, unvaiylog systeiii 
must be steadily pursued. What ia wanted is that crimim;' 
di9ci]>lme should be like ;i knifo worked by luachinory— 
ciTtaiii to chop otf any linger.s that come within it.s range. 
It is iho tluctuatiou of smerity and leniency, and the coii- 
sequunt chances of escape which enccmnige ci’imc. 

It can hardly he supposed that the prol'^st whicli 
Cf:a.nwl:ll, tho lx)otmaker who murdered his paramour 
at Bi.sson Grove, mado in Court against the sentence 
of dcatli which has heoii pa-sscii upon him will have the 
result which be (h'sires; yut it must bo admittinl that, 
from the prisoner’s own point of view, there is much 
force ill his argiunout. Ho urged that it would bo very 
unjust to hang him for murder when so many other mur- 
derei-s have, on various pretexts, been allowed to live. He 
cited the cases of Mrs. Vvsn, and of the Ilev. Mr. AVatsox, 
.and ho might have cifed the cases of Towndev and ('tlicrs, It 
is piishiblo that Mrs. V vse was really insane at tho time when 
sho killed her children; but it was never even fluggcstoil 
that there was any rcicson why Mr. Watson should not bo 
hanged, cxcopt that ho was such a very respociablo person, 
and that it would bo a disgroco to his cloth. TowNLEYwas 
a passionate, ilUregulfitod youth, with a theory of tho 
riglits of ftwwthoarts; but no evidence worthy of tho name 
was adduced to pi’ovo that he was, or ever hjad been, mad, 
and in prison he was afterwards sensible and collected up to 
the time of his suicide. An effort was made to show fhal 
CJIA3SW15I.L was also mad. Since ho baa been in gaol he has, 
according to the testimony of the surgeon, “always talked 
“ and acted like a rational msn,"^ and no proof of previous 
insanity was oven attempted. It waa also admitted that 
he was perfectly aware that he was being tried for murder, 
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and his subsequent speech confirmed the impression of his 
perfect sanity. Tet, on the strength of certain alleged 
symptoms of “ a highly nervous temperament,” which are 
common to a vast number of persons, and which any one 
could easily assume, a doctor who had seon him only for a 
few n-gnutcfl, and whr^so visit apparently he expected, 
seriously suggosted to tho Court iliat he should bo re- 
garded as mad. It is, unfortunately, too true that this 
pica, supported by similar professional evidence, has iu 
too many cases in recent years boon tlm means of balHing 
the law, hut it is to be hoped that another ease will not lie 
added to the list. It is not impossible that Ciiansyimj. himself 
has bfV'ii deluded by tJjo apparent immunity lor ni imhu-ers 
wbicli sLiccos.sive Homo Secrotarios seemed to be bringing 
into liishioii. If Townlky and Mr. Watson escaped, ho 
may have argued, why should not 1 ? ^riiese aj’O not days 
when people are hanged for murder if tljiy take care Uj got 
up their case properly. Tlie only consolation thal can be 
offered to Cranwkll is that, whatever errors in Iho way 
of leniency have hitherto bo(*ii eornrniUed, it will iu 
future be rocoguiziMl as due to him and olhers in a similar 
position tJjat murder shall bo uniformly piiuLshod by 
* death. 

It deserves to bo noted that tho wThiJ tendcrncs.s 
for inurdei'LTvS which is obsorvahio among oursohes is 
stdl uioru llagrantly and cons])innf)tisly exliibited else- 
where. There is a story ol' an Irishman who, in the 
days oi‘ tho Temporal l\nvor, defending the Pap-'il 
Government from the chni'ge of tyiuiiny, remarked 
that, as far as ho could see, there ^Yas more Iroeduui 
iii Romo than anywhere els<‘, because yon conltl knock 
over a man ia the street w^hLiiever 3011 liked and 
nobody would interfere with you. There is reason to 
tearlli.M,t this is very much tho condition of a large part 
of Hah at the present moment. Tlie Ctimorristi are still 
a terror to Naples, and tho Maliori range at will through 
Sicily. Brigandage spreads unchecked, and mntdatioiis 
and i/jui'di'i's arc of constant occurrenee. It was hoped 
tliat a nalional Govormiient, stroiig In patriotic eii- 
thusiasTU and poj)Ular support, >Yould l)o enabled to re- 
press lliese disorders with a firm and unsparing liatid; 'nut 
it would a])pcar that tho cow^ardice or perversity of juiblic 
opinion operates us a check upon tin' energy of the Kxecu- 
live. The condition, however, of some parts of the ooujitry 
has hecomo so iutolera])le that, for once in a way, the 
local aut horities have been forced into energetic inoa.sures. 
The otlier day AjiHKJtru Itmuiu, one of the band of 
Lomuauuo, w’aa beheaded at [‘alermo. This unusual pro- 
co(!ding has produced a very ])ainful impression in 
Italy among certain ])cr8ons who call thtmselve.s iho 
friends of freedom and hu 7 nanity. Is this iho 
result, they ask, of our boasted civilizatiou and po- 
litical liberty? There is a newspaper called the 
Frcciirfiorc^ which appears to be tho organ of tho people 
who think that murderers should bo gently argued with 
and mil decapitated, and of course it iselutpienUy indignant 
about this outrage 011 tho mond law'. We are treated to 
a sensational description of tho scene in a stylo which is 
not unfamiliar to us in some of our own newspapers. In 
tho early morning of tho last day of November the Piazza 
Ucciurdoni, wo are told, “ exhibited one of those sinister 
“ spectacles which remind one of tho middle ages, or | 
“ rather of tho most hated tyranny.” Tho polico and tho 
BersntjUcri were mustered in tho darkness, and “ four 
“ dim liglits showed that in front of the prison carpenters 
“ were at work.” And what were they doing ? “ The 
“ Bifvrmdlrico della SocMy tho guillotine, was being 
“ erected, and this momiiig ’’—shocking to relate — iho 
“ head of a man was severed from his body as a public 
“ example of moral education.” It should be remembered 
tliat the poor man whoso untimely death is so pathetic- 
ally deplored had for several years belonged to a body of 
ferocious banditti, that tlie list of tho victims whom he had 
helped to plunder and kill was a long one, and that tho 
outrages in some cases had been of a particularly horrible 
kind. 

It is of course impossible to imagine anything more 
Bickoning and monstrous than an attempt to excite public 
sympathy for such a vile and noxious brute as Ricoio. 
Yet w'O are quite ready to conc^^do to the humanitarians that 
thei*e may be grounds on which his execution may justly 
ho condemned. If the Italian Government does not follow 
up its severity against Kiggio by equal severity agaiust 
other malefactors of the same typo, it will certainly lay itself 
open to the remark that It has killed a man to no purpose. 


It was not worth while to otit off RiGGio’s head merely to 
prevent Riogio himself from killing any more of his fellow- 
creatures, if Riggio's companions are to be allowed to go 
on killing with, if possible, an enlarged impunity in com- 
pensation for this act of wholesome rigour. The jus- 
tification for executing Riogio was to supply a warning 
to oUiers. (f his oxeoiition is to stand by itself as an 
isolated and exceptional incident, it will of course be re- 
garded by his companioua as only an accident^ like the 
bre.^king of a branch on which one is climbing or 
a false step on the edge of a precipice. Poor dear 
“ Af-niniro ! ” they will say, “ was unlucky, and these 
“ thingH ivill happen sometimes. Still it; is a risk that 
“ happens so seldom tliat wo can afford to set it aside.” 
Here ivci have the whole rationale of capital punishment, 
ami if tho soft-hearted philanthropists who, liero as in 
H.aly, are so eager to show their humanity in saving tho 
Jives of murderers would only take the trouble to think 
it over, it miglit do them good. As a rule, it may be as- 
snincd that Hie prospect of being hanged or beheaded doha 
not opernto .as a strong inducement to commit murder. 
It is tiTio, 110 doubt, that in some eases the murderer does 
not pause to it fliict on the con.se qucnccs of his crime or 
his (di.'inces of escupe. Yet his death may be expected to 
suggest this wholesome I rain of relleciion to other minds, 
ami thus the sucrilico of one life may be tho saving of 
mull3^ 

It should be observed, however— and this, iu fact, is tho 
point of the urgiimeut That the punishimint to bo clfcctivo 
us a ^YJlnnng must bo made as nearly certain as "pos- 
sible. If the cliance of an Italian brigand getting 
beheaded is only the same as iho clianco of his breaking 
his neck by tumbling olf his horse, brigandage will go on 
as briskly as ever, if tho chance of an English murderer 
getting hanged is made equally uncertain, then murder 
m.ay be cxpi'cted to fiourish in En^and. At tlio present 
moment it may certainly be doubted whether in this coun- 
try capital imnishment is so powerful a deterrent as it 
should bo, and the reason is simply that the chances .are .all 
iu favour ol the murderer. To say nothing of tho stupidity 
of the police, i.liero arc m.ad doctors, mainllin journalists, 
weak judges, sentimental juries, and imbecile Homo Socrc- 
tarios. ^JTio inurdiu' may bo ns clear as .anyth I rig can be, but 
ail sorts of excuses arc suggested. TJie poor fellow was 
mad — indeed, tho mere fact that ho killed any one is a 
proof of miiducswS- - or ho was provoked. A man has a ba«l 
w’lfe; she is .shrill, drunken, unchaste. Her husband cracks 
her skull as tlic best way of silencing her. Should the poor 
man bo hangod for th.at ? Certainly not, we should sav, 
if you arc of opinion that wives should be put to death 
without trial at tho discretion of their husbands for bad 
temper and looseness of conduct. This week there has 
been a case of this kind in which the murderer has been 
sjiaivd, and the result will no doubt be that a good many 
other wretched women will bo put to death for offences which, 
however aggravuting, have not hitherto been supposed to 
require such discipline. Tho odd part of the matter is that 
it is the very pooplo who pride ihemselves on their tender- 
heartedness and anxiety to save life who are the chief agents 
ill encouraging murder by advocating tho principle that 
murder may he committed with impunity, u a man can- 
not get on with his wife ho can leave her; it is a curious 
development of humanity that he should be authorized to 
kill her. 


SEASONABLli; WEATHER. 

T here is a striking difference between the existing 
and the tmditional estimate of an English winter. 
On the average of seasons tho cold is, perhaps, less severe 
than it used to be ; but the dislike which is felt towards it 
is certainly greater. Tho old notion of winter implied 
frost and snow without, but indoors tho enemy was sup- 
posed to be hopelessly beaten. Roaring fires and abundant 
good cheer were told off to fight him, and it would have 
been treason to doubt that they' would conquer. English 
pity was about equally divided between the inhabitants of 
more Northern countries, where cold was supposed to be 
irresistible, and the inhabitants of more Southern countries 
who never had the good fortune to be cold at all. Such 
articles as those which have appeared in the Times this week 
would hayo been impossible a century ago. The writer 
would have drifted aminst his will into such familiar 
themes as a bracing English winter, a fine old English 
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Christmas, the healthy glow that comes from battling 
with the cold, and all the other commonplaces of insular 
patriotism. Nowiidays winter is not only no longer 
gariied as a friend, he is not oven classed among onomics 
tliat can bo met on equal terms. Wo cower beluj-e him as 
before a tyrant whom it is useless to resist. Occasionally, 
when his hand is more than ordinarily heavy, the victims 
may lake coimige to speculate whether there is any 
means of setting themselves free, but for the niost part 
they have convinced themselves that submission is their 
truest philosophy. 

Several causes liavo combined to bring about tliis 
change of temper. Something is to bo attributed to the 
growth of town life. There is a dignity about winter in 
tho woods and fields which deserts him altugetlicr wlien ho 
ventures under dripping eaves or upon Ijall-tliawed ]nivo- 
menis. I’Ik^ difference may have been noticed during this 
last week by anyone who compared his sensations in ll3do 
Park or Kensington Gardens with his sensations in Trafal- 
gar Square or the Regent Circus. In tho one case tho 
snow was still white and hard, and tho contrast, even with 
tho dingy hondon trees, and the black water of tho Ser- 
pen tinfe, was picturesque and striking. In the other the 
snow had lost every trace of its original colour and texture, 
and had l)e(5n conviu'tcd into a more than commonly thick 
mud. Such a differoucc as this must by deg i ces iniliienco 
tho spirit in which people think of winter. It is impossible 
for a man whoso business lies in London or Leeds or Man- 
chc.ster to remember that ten miles awa]" tlie snow of 
yesterday, or tlio frost of last night, has gh en beauty i o 
every feature oven of commonplace laiidseapes, when ho 
sees nothing but indcsciibablo filth and wretchedness 
irnmodiately around hiqi. Tliis inoviiable disgust lias bcch 
very much fostered by that bettor kiioNvlcdgc of what 
winter is like in really cold countries which has 
come with inoro extended travel. When liussia was 
an unknown land, and Northern Germany rarely visiii‘d 
in winter, Englishmen did not take in that tho unplea- 
santness of cold weather in this countiy was largely 
due to tho fact that it is not cold enougli. Ry degreoSs 
as the long frosts of Rorlin and SI. Poiersbiirg grow more 
familiar to them, they realized how important it is in 
matters of climate to know exactly what it is thaf. you have 
to prepare for. Even in London, if tho snow in an ordi- 
Tiary winter did not molt for six weeks, life out of doors 
would become very irnicli more bearable. Sk'dgos wmnld take 
the plneo of wheeled caiTiages, and, except for tho few days 
of the linal thaw, moving about avouUI be smoother, cleaner, 
and loss noisy than at any other lime of the year. As it is, 
many Avinters go by in which a slcdgo could not bo used at 
all, and oven in oxcc[>tional years thei^o is no possibility of 
counting on continuous frost for tw'onty-four hours together. 
Another discovery was that, though tho cold in more 
Northern countries is greater than in England, it is much 
leas painfully felt. The state of the thermometer imsido 
tho houses is a much more important consideration than 
tho state of the thtTihomcter outside, and in the former 
respect Russia or Northern Germany has an immense 
advantage over LnglaiKl, The cold may run riot» out of 
doors, but it docs not come into tho rooms. Thu small 
annoyances of our English Avintor — tho draughts, the 
bad fires, tho cold passages, tho chango of tem- 
perature in passing from one room to another —a ro all 
unknown. It is no wonder that, as lifuAvitli those irritating 
conditions removed came to be compared Avilh life in ii 
country where they are in full play for a large pai t of 
OAmr^' ycai% tho old admiration of an English winter 
gra<lually died out. A third cause which has contri- 
buted to tho same result is a more accurate knowledge of 
tho liygienio elTeot of cold. Ueforo statistics Averc thought 
of, healthy people had everything their oavii way. If 
they said they found winter bracing, there Avas no appeal 
from their judgment. When death-rates oarao to bo 
studied, another class of witnesses came in for a hearing. 
The world is *not entirely made up of people between 
fifteen and forty with sound lungs and a brisk constiin- 
tion, and Uio cold which is little moro than a pleasant 
stimulant to them is in the highest degree injurious at 
tho two extremes of life. When once it came to bo 
known that a severe winter causes as many additional 
deaths as tho most severe epidemic, the last delusion was 
di^ellcd. 

It Avould bo wrong, however, to suppose that it. is 
merely our estimate of winter that has been changed. 
There can be little donbt tliat many of us feel cold more 


than our forefathers did, as well as think moro hardly of 
it, Tho modoim English house is, except in a few special 
instances, a colder place to live in than tho houses of a 
centnry ago. Thu reason of this is obvions enomgh. A 
cold houso almost always means a badly-built liousc. 
Either tho wudls are too thin, or the woodwork does 
not fit properly, or the doors and windoAvs ai'o badly 
arranged, or tlio fireplaces are not constructed so as 
to give out euough beat. Of those defects, the first 
and l.'ist are the nmst universal and the most important. 
Tlio last ])(T.st)n consulted ib building a house is usually 
tlm man Avho lias to live in it. In a great majority of cases, 
at all events in toAvns, tho occupier knows nothing about 
the cons! ruction of his house. It was built before his lime, 
and as all hoiise.s look pretty much alike when tlu^y have 
onco been inhabited, he has no meams of informing himself 
upon tho subject. Even when he has tho means, ho is not 
materially bettor olf. He can, it is true, go and oxamiiu; a half- 
bnllL house with the view of taking it when it is finished ; 
but Avhen ho discovers, ns ho certainly will, that llie walls 
liavo iu»t tho thickness iluit will enable them to resist 
extremes of weather, ho has not really the option of re- 
fusing it. If he does not take that hou.se, ho n)usb take 
aunthor in Avhieh tho deficiency is equally great. There is 
virtually no competition among builders. House.s are too 
costly iliingH to be built except when there is a fair cer- 
tainty that tliey Avill 1x3 let. Tako it or leave it is 
almost everywhere tho allemative propostMl by the 
builder to the tenant, and if tho latter elects to leave it, ho 
usually finds that it is only to incur tho o}>ligntion of 
choosing whether to tako or leave something exactly similar 
a few streets ofi‘. Consequently there is no motive for one 
builder io provide belter houses than another, except such 
as may be supplied by a prudent desire to make tho first 
outlay go as fur as possible. But in London, unfortunately, 
any possible improvement that might bo derived from this 
source is :.outralizc’d by the system of building leases. A 
house that will outlast Ids leaso is a dead loss io the 
builder; his object is to find out as nearly ns possible 
Avhat expendituro of material will raako his property 
saleable for the period that he owns it, and w(»rthlcss after 
it hius gone back to the landlord. Ho builds not for all 
time, but for an age, and with him an age means strictly a 
century less one year. 

Then' is no present pro.spect, therefore, of our houses 
becoming bi'tler fitted to keep out cold, so far as their 
Avails aro coiicorncd ; but the case is not qidto so hopeless a.s 
regards tircss. Even this may seem too .siinguihe a statement, 
at tho moment that tho Council of tho Society of Arts 
have reported ilmt none of tho new gnites Avluchhavo been 
cxlubilod and tested dinuiig the past year are worthy of 
tho prizo Avldch-tlioy had declared their intention of 
uAvardiug. It may be doubted, hoAVovor, whether room 
grates are tho exact direction in which improvement 
i.s to bo looked for. After all, fHwero cold is but a 
very passing incident in our English climate, and e.Kccpt 
during scAU're cold tlic* open giato Avill always be more 
popular than tho eJu.su stoA^c. Indeed it ha.s so many 
advantages over it^ rival as regards ventilation, and con- 
sec juently as regards l^eaJfh, that wo should regret to see 
it gcTicrally Bnpor.sedud. Yet so long as the open grato is 
rutained, it .scums imprcjbahle that fires in room.s can bp mado 
to give out very much moro lieat than they do now. But 
thero is nothing to prevent tho hall and staircase und 
passages of a house from biang warmed, like a greenhou.se, 
by a stovo placed in the basement; and if this were done, 
draughts from doors would bo abolislied, since tho air out- 
side the room might he kept w%'xrmcr than the air inside, 
tliu heat Avitlnii tho rooms would bo more equally distributed, 
since tho further the inmates wore from the firo tho nearer 
they Avould be to some of tho doors communicating with 
tho warmer passage beyond, and one most fortilo source of 
disease, tho snddeii change of temperature in passing from 
one room to another, Avould bo entirely avoided. Tho man 
Avho Avill invent a cheap and satisfactory stove for warming 
tho whole of what may be called the common land of every 
house may ho pretty sure of reaping tho reward of his 
labour. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

A COMMITTEE appointed by the British Association haa 
dratvn up a curious little vofome intended to direct the re- 
searches of travellers in uncivilized countries. The book is di- 
vided into a hundred sections, each of which contains a brief 
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(Vitecliiam to be aiiawercd by Iho intelligent obaorver. lie is ashed, 
for e?i ample, Whether carmilulism prevails? Wln.'tlipr, if not, 
there are Iraditions of its former prevahmee? Who are the 
viclimsj^ With what ceremonies are lluiy ealon ? What is done 
witli tbo boiiefl ? Whether the use of luiniim flesh is ctmiinod to 
any class or so v, or wlietlirr it fui’iri i part of tlio re;pilar food of the 

S ile? To obtain snlisfactory iin.?wers to tln*H(; and iiiauy other 
inquiries v/ould bo of obvious imporUin.ee, f-specially as the 
unsophisticalod aavajifo is rapidly becoiniu': a purely liislorl<-ul 
charaeUiT. Tlio time at which the last rod nuiu v. ill diyappear from 
the North A uiericau continent may ho calrulakd ^^ith Aulo risk 
of error; and in many other parts of Ibo ^\orlll tl»o only qmsliou 
is between anuiljilation and ubyorptiou. Some pm*, oiisniiphl iij*; 2 ,o 
that, if the savHj^m is vauitihinK from tlio hackwou.ls, Jm id bi iiiir 
multiplied iu Lancashire. XInfortunulrJy tliesjvapre of civiii'/.'lioii 
has no inannera or customs to r(‘pay llie irivesli^r,!timi of others 
than philanthropists or police-o Ulcers. 'Dio iiiemljer of a priudtivo 
community is, ou the contrary, one of tho most interesting of all 
objects of inquiry. So lonj^ jis ho sul•\ive^ cati transport our- 
selves into the dim nj^os of the past; wo c:ui se<‘ our reiuulo an- 
cestors face to faco, instead of \arriiely ^uostfiiijr at their ha)»it.s 
from a few scattered relics. The interest of .'^iich ie3earLhe& is not 
purely antiquarian. Mr. Tylor .and other writer.s have made evc'n 
Bupertioial reader.s familiar with the he:irin;j* of savafro custom.^ 
upon jrmny phenomena of civilized life. And theivldre it is clearly 
desirable that tnivellora should Im.* prt'paif’d to direct their inquiries 
80 to elicit really valuable (;vid(‘nce. 

W’o are be;j:ijjiiiri^ to rocop'uize tbo truth, illu.=-trated in so many 
dillerent d'qwtiiuijits of impiiry, that many 11 uii;.m which wore 
once biippKfsed 1i) have been the product of direct invention liave 
really been slowly and imcon.sciously elaborated by the, iii.stiircfao 
activities of many goneratioiLs. Down to the p^e^ent century his- 
torians sreni alvvaya to have fancied that the (‘oiislitutioii of n 
country was inventoJ offhand by some more or loss mythical 
le^fislaior, who worked out a complete code from ahatracd priii- 
ciph's of reason. There in still a vaj^uo impression that Riicli a 
Ihiii^ exists aa poetical or dramatic iiuentiou, in tho eeiiso that a 
poet creates a new story iibsteod of i^dvin^ a new dre.ss to an old 
one. Slowly, and perhaps reluctantly, wn* are heinfr driven to tho 
conchmioTi that tho faculty of n'usonin^^ a nm'‘h smaller part 
in human afliiird than wo wa'ro once acciishnnod to think; and that 
the moit original of mankind must gen(‘rally be content to find 
some new application of an old piineiplo, or to express 
a little better than others thought-* which, are formenting 
in thousands of minds. The indivkhud is hut. the sum or' his 
aiieestoi’s, with sumo slight and generally supr'rlieial modilic.itioii ; 
and it U tnio of all mankind, as of any pditicidar i*ace, that nou 
have only to HCiatch the hurfaco to (liscovcr tlie ])rimn‘\jil s.nage. 
Moralists have indeed h<*cn much in the hnlut of iii'-i.-ting upon 
tho re.senil)kiiicri in special in.stances without havini** hilhcrio made 
any great iinpiv.ssion. Wo lunal. all admit in gr-nenil terms that 
the modern plan for sottling diiliculties by cutting eiicii others 
throats is a harbaroua pruetico, not matevially ditierent, except in 
tho a[)plhiuc(js used, from tho old methods of scalping mid loma- 
ha\slujig. A great proportion of tin* jictivily of timnio-i ci\iliz<‘d 
races ia spent upon producing ^^e!)l^]l o*‘ Tio iru'.itcr in- 

trinsic valuo llinri tho beads or pIk'IIs which )uejise a 
flavago, Whs condemn Ravage trihes for the thought lesa- 
nr'.ss which c;Mi‘*es periods of ]ilenly to alt<rnnt(‘ with 
perioils t»l’ slav\..lioo; <ii)d v*l. w<' imist snlmit Ih.tl a large pent 
of i.iur (»wii popuhiliijn i-A incapable of looking hn*.\.;ril,s for i):oVo 
than ii few' nnmlhs. If lh«' majoriiY of ininikin.l i\r.j]i[ ever ho 

J ierainidi'd loc.-dciilalo upon Ihcnatnnd con‘Af,|ii( jun ofi.i'-ir actions 
hr as ]<'iig a pt'rioil as a year, the wliolo state of 1h«' world w’ouhl 
bo altered. 

In iiii(iiii<r cen.si? wo might almost say that the race goes 
backwards as well as forwards. A groat many of (ho qnork*s 
8 ugges|(;d by tin* JhiUsli Association tiie inlcrnled to thrnwOight 
upon ihe origin of pmetkes which !>till I'xi.-t nmun;r.--t us. 'flic 
coreinniiv of inariingo in Iht* ir.o.st ci\ ili/.eil conntj ii. * hears traces 
of the old liiihit of carrung off wives bv Jbn-e. h he i n-'t >'ii 
waa ].i('!i h!y i.dapled to a priinjeval slate of ^oci'lv. W hmi 
the form survived tlio reall!} , 1 ho world whs cei lainly het ler in 
80 far as iiiarri.ige was arnniged upon more erpiilnhle terms ; but, 
on the iiher h.-n-l, orio more, utterly unrcfi-niir.hle pracTjco 
adtlod to the cn.Mom.s of mankind. I’lvevy nclioii, it is said, wdiich 
now app< ars to ho moaningle^s had unco a moaning. It foJlow'S 
that a grt (, puiLoC oar Jives is Q)Ccupiod in doing gom.diiin;r or 
Otlier wiiic!i purely ubole. s, hecaiise uur roiuo'e iinccstois did llio 
Bamo thing wiu-n it had sonio r.'jil ino. Tlie ina.ss i.f ob’Oivnnccs 
which H!c pnrely <*onveutional is tlm.s coutinn:il>;\ iiu-reiT-'-d by tho 
innate i (UHervalkui of tho laco. We may account for (‘vc'Cyiliiiig, 
from tii(‘ ciiiubrons machincjy of constiliiiionul forucj down to tho 
shape of uur hats or the huttous on our coats, by the fact that there 
was oncL .mme ivnson for something of tlie «amo hind. Wo should 
think u man a fool who woro a great coat in ilio buminer 
because b<i found it convenient in tho midst of winter. Yet 
people bos^L of fctuHing themsolves with mast beef and 
plum-pudding under u tiopical Biin in Austrfilin because tln-ir rchi- 
tiona an; doing tho ;^:imc tiling tu keep out the cohl of an Ihiglish 
Olmslmas. And it is i»crhaps still more absurd that w'o sboiild 
drcs3 oui-solvoa in dotianco of all comfort and all tin; laws of Jiealtli 
because w'o have not iinuginatioJi enough tn conslrncl a new form 
of garment. To fiacriheo health to a false idea of beauty is 
absurd enough ; but to socrifleo it to the false ideas of people who 
havo been dead and buried for bundi-eda of }'ear3 w ould bo ap- 


parently too absurd n proceeding oven for hitman beings if wo did 
not know that it constantly occurs. Nobody now euppoaes that 
a winuan is moro toutiful for having a waist like a wasp’s or a 
foot loo small for her stature. But our ancestors thought so ; fuid 
Avo h'lve .'ictod on their principles for yoarB after we Irnow them 
to be absurd. Thfw aro trite instances ; but it would be curious 
to inquire bow many practices of a more important kind aro 
morcly i-wirvivals on a largo scale. To a savage tribe hunting was 
a iiece.^Nity of life. Now it is mpidly becoming a purely W'tificial 
luxury. Wlien the preservatiim of tho race depended on its fluc- 
cc.i.s iu laugh Icring wild animals, tho pursuit was worthy of the 
IvA'-t oii.'igie.s of ihe moat aclivo momhevs of ihe community, But 
this scom.a ;it 1ii>l sight a very had reason for people who want a 
little frcsli ^ir niul expreiso to obtain those objects by the vei^ 
rouiidnboui me I hod of galloping across country after a fox. We 
Juivo soim time.s tliouglit that a dog must be a very unreasonable 
cieaturo becau.^e, iiow ever fond he may Ixj of the water, he will 
not go in iiiitil a slick is thrown for him, which servos no purpose 
when he gets it,. .A.tuI yet the dog is only acting upon the same 
jirineiplc astliefox-huiiter, who would consicler ihe ng^tion ofhunting 
for the sake of tlu; game utterly prepost enn is, and would yet refuse 
to follow tlie miiusement unless sanctioned by tho conventional 
symbol. 

It would he curious to inquire in what degree some other 
inodt's of ohlainiug pleasure aro prompted by reason, and in what 
decreo by a blind heix'ditary instinct. If hiiniun beings sat 
down lo coTj.slruct u[>on first principles tho most rational modes of 
enjoying society, wouhl they nil upon any of tho practices which 
are now popular amongst mankind? They simply follow tho 
precedents s('t by Ibeir fmce.st<vrR, though they would admit, if 
(pieBtiened separately, that they were inlonsoly bored by moat so- 
called amiisomcijls, The nntliropologibt might find, for example, 
soiijn curious subjects of inquiry in tJio habits of modern 
Lt»ndon»T.-. lie would ask wliy people come togcLlier in lai'go 
crovviLs to smiill rooms where the alinosph(;re Is bad, whore there 
is no uppoitniiily for rational conversation, and where there is no 
compensation in tho ahapo of solid meat and drink. Is it a religious 
ccreuiony, or has it any political or social Hynibolization, or do 
peopk' sKuply meet in crowds iKjcauHO, in asaviigo state of society, 
tlio givgaiiitHs in.-itinct made any collection of human beings a 
pleasant rf'Ut f lo a solitary existence in vvootls, and people do what 
was done by their ]ireiloci.‘ssor.R ? Is not the stage, again, an instance 
of a aurv i val ? \\ hen people could not gein'rally road , it was pleasant 
lo ct)!!!!' tog(‘ther to hear a poem declaimed, and of course it was 
Jill tli(‘ beUi'i* if the various eba meters could bo represented by 
difleicnt poi.^ons, 'i\» tJie <‘ducaU;d miiid then; seems to be somo- 
thingr childish in tlu; dcsiro to have a concrete person 
dresvd up like a king to help you to apprccioio an expression of 
nnal Sfnlimenl.R, tliougli in simpler ages such a practico was 
iiHluinl onou'.li. Blit il is dillicult to explain, except on tho prin- 
ciple of surviv.il, tlio fact that civilized human beings should cram 
th(M!isehe.s together iu an ill-vtmtiJated room in order to liear 
aniiiuited ]iu]»])ets rejieating verses which they could understand 
iijiicli belli r m the comfort of their owm firesides. Wo luight 
rise still higher and ask how many of sonio performances which 
tire adniilied to ho essential to the welfare of pociety aro deter- 
mined, a.3 to Ihfir form atlea^t, by the imitntive tendencies of the 
human race. ’J'ho result, wo may fear, would bo that a judicious 
inqnir(‘.r would lind that wo reaemhle savages in the cireumstanco 
1h:il. tho greater part of our uctioim have voj y lilLlo cause beyond an 
in.3tir.cti\i' disporiiioii to do what h;i? been done boloro us. It is 
undoubtedly v» jy lortiinato tliat people do not trust more to tho 
dclii.'uso liicully which they call leiison ; and such an inquiry 
would probublv jiroduco a desirable felling of humility. 


THE DOCTRINK OF THE REFORMATION. 

M l?. IU1I?T, in hi.T speech at tho Novvcasllo Oonforonce of tho 
r.iht r. lu.ii Socii ty, supplies us with a good example of those 
popular ialk.i’lcs which are of tho nature of half truths. Sir 
Henry IJaveka k, w ho goe.-j iu for theology and thinks some forma 
(;f theology right and others wrong, said that a second Reforma- 
tion was needed, hlr. Burl, who despises all theology and thinks 
it an objection to a cieed that il is three hundred years old, takes 
up tho words of tlie Nonconformist baronet in a way which he 
could hardly have liliod. Acoording to Mr. Burt, “ the truth that 
all tlieoloirians of cv cry age and of every creed aro alow to loam ” 
is that ihe human mind would not be crippled and fettered by 
creeds of any land.” 'i'lie sentiment of course drew forth applause, 
and the Rpi'akei* went ou : — 

hlrlli-my llavclmik h.id sidd that tlioy required ft flocond Reformation. 
Hvi veiitiiri'il lo Miy that what they required wii» Iht* doctrine of the Kd^r- 
lualion lw;;icii]ly carried out. What was the doctrinobf tho ReformaUDn ? 
Tlie I’i^'ht to priviilo jndgmout, IVeo thought ; and this waS what they 
wanted. 

One cannot get a bettor specimen of the way in which people talk 
who aro not without some natural shaiTUoss, but who ai'e talking 
ttljoul things which they do not above half understand, Wo are 
always friglileucd when we hear about the logical consequences, 
tho logical carrying out, of anything. We have loomed by ex- 
pci'it’uco lo look for one of thoso French sayings which are to 
painfully clear that a plain man cannot tell what Siey mean. But 
we allow that there is a eonse in which, perhaps not the 
docU'iuo of tho Reformation, but something or other to which the 
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gave etart, doos, Trlwn carried out sopiehow, whether 
logically or otliwwia©, lead to pri*vate judgimnt and free thought 
The lioformation had ia the end a iro».d deal to do with tlw pio- 
motion of private judgment and IVm ihou.ld. Herein is the lialf 
truth which is contained in Mr. Hurts and which has 

misled a great many people beside W.r. iiurt. Mr. Bui't says that 
tho “doctrine of the lleformfition ” was “private judgment and 
free thought.” Ho most likely tlduks th.it I^uihi'r, Calvin, j 
Oronmor, or anybody else whom he may take na the-ty])e of a 
Kofonuer, proclaimed tho doctrine that every man luigjil bulievofts 
ho pleased and worship as ho pleasod, and ha subje-. t to no uains 
or i>onaUi(wj for so believing and so worshipping. Thus is itaJiy by 
no means an uucoinmou notion. But avo notxl not s.i.y lh.it every i 
one Avho Iws the jainl«3t gljninieriiigs of knowliHlgt> aliout (he Jihi- 
tory of the sixteenth century knows iJoatth© exact opposite Avas the 
truth. In tho latter linlf of flat ceutLiiy, two persons who cannot 
be sumiosed to have had any intcrcourflo Avith one another, AKlur 
and William the iSileut, did come to somotliiug lilcc Avhat Mr. 
Burt calls tho doctrine of the Ttolbrmation, And, if oilhor Akkir 
OP William the iSileut had legislated for England, I'ltmc •, or Cer- 
many, llio religiuii.s ail'iiirs of those countries might liavo Llmui 
settled in a way more lihely to please Mr. Burt th.ni llio AA'uy ia 
which they actually Avero setthd. As it wai^, nolhing could bo 
more unlike Mr. Burt’s ideal. Nothing was further from the 
thoughts of any party at tho time of the Uefonnatlon tliiin 
tho pAicUniation of private judgment and free thought for 
every man. An oppresMid party might now and then munuur 
something of the kind on its own behdf, hut no p.U'ly in power 
over drwAnied of allowing any right of the kind to .i party weaker 
than itself. There never was any .'ige in wliicli tiio ridit of 
the civil powder to regulalo the religious uiKurs of iu .aihjecls was 
BO strongly and so univei-flally put forth, it. was a doctrine which 
hardly could have put forth for some e(‘utiii les before the 
sixteenth. The qneslioiia which arise out of religious diHoreuccs 
had slept for some agtfi. There had boon an iMilier time when they 
had been fia fully awake as tliey wore in the sixleeuLh century. In 
the fourth, {iflh, and sixth centurhis Iho questions of (oloranco and 
iutolcr.inoo wwe ns iiuporlaut i\6 they b.u;iime ii..;i«in in llio bix- 
teentlmnd seveuteentb centuries, and Vaientiniau and Thoodoric 
forest.'died Iho solitary Avi.sdom of Akbar. Bnl, wlvui all Western 
(Jhrislendom acknowledged one standard of ol■lhodo^y, tho ca.-io 
was (‘luuiged. 'J’here wore doubtless at all times some Avbo dis- 
senU'd from that standard of orthodoxy. They svould be called 
Nonconfoniiists now; they woro called llorelies iKen. There 
Avere times and places, liKe Southern ( iaul in the i liirteeuith coni ury, 
Avhero Iho hori‘tics were ])retty tbic.k on the ground, and con'd 
muster agood deal of physical slivngth. Still.infiiosi* d^rrs IIktowih 
only one Avay ordc'diug wiili Nouconibrmity. 'I’he ( dnnvli d ‘clarcd 
Avlio AV(‘i-c heretic.s, jiud tho socular arm made tn end of llbnii. 
If they AVero Imv, iLo civil power could soo to tl*em ; if t'nev 
A\"ert> mnny, it migbi be noodlul to pi\*ach a crnsKle imd .s»-nd an 
army cgriinst llimu. IL nowhere occuiml 1o any man in \W.f^'ni 
(llirirdfodoiii (dlher lliat dijrejx'iit men in the suno ]io]jtic.d. 
coniiuimify might hiwl'nljy wor.s/iip in diii’enMit av.ivs, or that 
diflcrenj priliticfil com muni lifts mi‘rlit s('t up dirfmeiit IbruM 
of A\<wsliip within llnnr own Itound iri-v.. An Alhigenrinn 
mefjliug-lioiiso Imrd by the Calhojic church, liolli oi’ ilecn being 
equally under llie ]Mxitcc1ioii of tho law, was thin;i llexL no inau 
droamod of. Ami iiion drejinnal just ms littli' of a s!;-'le (d' Ihlngri 
in Avliich this or tlmt indepciahait kingdom, this or lhal ]'riut!o 
or free cily of the Ihiijiire, should es'ablish one form of religion, 
while ihu nevt principality or coniiuonAVonlth cstfibU.slied nnotln'r. 

The half loleralion g-iMiitf'd to the dows vviis no real cxcejition. 
The Jew-s were not licrelh’a. They had not Jebclled aiMiuat the 
Church, bectiuso they had nover belonged to it. 'Phey weixj in 
every Honsig polilicril and reVigioua, slraiignrs in e.Y<’rv European 
land, and, with luoro than the dis;ilulitie.s of the straugiT, they had 
!il«o Bomo of his advantage'^. Wo may S4iy that in Wosleru 
Europe th(‘ro vviuaiio ronlevefqdiou to Iho rule. In Eastern Europe, 
in tho 1m .ids Avliich llm CrnsadeTB Avwslod from tho Eastern 
Empire, there was aiiothor of thing's. Cutholic compurora 
had settled down nruo.ig Christ iaus whom they culled schismatic'i. 
Still their casf) Avas dillcront from that of heieiics in the 
Wi}M. Tho Avliolo nulivo ]iopulatiou of I’kiropt^ 

could not bn dealt Avith like a few stray jn’each.erH of 
strange d<‘Clrinfts, or iudecti oven fis the AlbigeiKses Avere. 
The treatment of the conquered dilforod in dill’erent times and 
places. Tl\o Jjatin Emperor Heury deserves a pi alongside of 
Thftodoric and Akbar for deapiaiiig nalioual and reli;Ldo\is 
prejudices, and putting Grot^ks and Franks on a perfectly 
otjual footing. In iho bonier lands of Ea.st and West, in the 
Sicilian roalius whom Norman Kings niled over Ore^.'k and Saracen 
Bubjects, questions of the same kind arose, and tolmtion of tho 
infidel wae one of the crimee for which Erodorick the Second tried 
to make up bjr persecution of the Christian heretic. But in tho 
bnda with which tho question is rr>ally concerned, in the lands 
which were reolly toncliod by tho iloforraation of the sixteeuth 
century, in Britain, France^ Germany, and Scandinavia, quostioiiB 
of this kind did not arise at all. In all time.H before the sixteenth 
century tJie right of private judgment and free thought on the part 
of the individiuil membui? of the commnniiy was vigorously put 
down. The Bam© right on the pjwrt of the political community 
its^, tho right of tms or that priuoo cut commonwealth to ©eta- 
blieh one loligion^ whilo (mother, prince or commonwealth esta- 
blialied another, was a cation which had not yet oomointo menh 
miade. 


Now what was the real “ doctiino of the RefoTination ” P What 
AV. 1 S the imuiodiato change which the events of the sixtc-^ulh e©n« 
tury made in tJie state of things which w© have just djpiftribedP 
Bid the leadei'^ of the Reformation proclaim^ or did their work 
actually bring about, an ackllowU^dg^Ml right of privalo jiulgiuont 
and iVeo thought for every man P Not a bit of it. Tho change 
Avhioh w.')s really madti might rfunmi(«l up by mying 
that it establNh-d th'> right of private jiMiginwit anti fnn^ 1, bought 
for each :*^*p:jraio political commuMity, but that it lelt in'hvictualii 
exactly us they v/ero before. Tt e^^tablished tho powers of the civil 
nuigirtirale iu nudtLra religion aa ihoy had never beeji esUiblishod 
Wove. Up tothU li.iie tho theory AV113 that tho State t-lufuly lout its 
phvrieal Iftive to cniry out Iho dei roes of tho Church,. Theriiurch 
tlecJnri-d yueli or nuch a man to be horelic, and the State burned 
him. But now tbo State ceasod t.t> carry out ibe dixaves of the 
Ohuixdi ua a uiatttT of oourso. It look upon itself to decide wiiMther 
it Avoiild elcavo to tho old Church or sot up a new one. Ir \va.^ by 
no means inciiued to let hea-tics oil; but it took upon ii. eh' lo de- 
linu Avlio wore ihc heretics. Hero in England tlenry tbo Ifiirhth 
burned j'Tiiu* Forrest as a lie relic for bolioving as cA'eryb.Mly hod 
b(‘liovcd a few 30 iir.s beforo. Prcsonlly Mary, or soruel'o.ly in her 
name, burned ovoryliody Avho did not bolievo aa Friar b'ot K st had 
btlifvod. Through all thochangc.y uudor Henry, Edwanl, Man, anti 
EHi^abelh thti id.Mi of legaliwd t>r lolcratcd dissoiit never cauu' into 
Miiy mans head. King and Piu-liauumt stdtled reliudon as they 
s'tlkM any thing oIpo ; other people had nothing to do but to con- 
fu'ui to wliat thov uiM,de hiAV for thes time being. Among the many 
poAiTcigu Si.ilOvS of I Jernuiny things took a dilKroiit corns' from 
AvUal. (liL-y tool: iu the con.solidatod kingd(un of Eri:.dinid. Had 
the Imperial power been stnmg onougli, ono rcligimi \voald 
liavo been forced upon tho Avholo J'kupiro. As the Im- 

perial power was nt)t strong enough for thLs, tht» right of 
establishing what religion it thought good vrn,‘A ttfiusieri'Mi fix>m 
the Empire to each of it.& aevoml luernlM^rsi A religiou.s pen.-e did 
not me.iii the right of each man to choose Ins religion for bmi.Mdf ; 
it meant tlm riglit of th« prince or Bcnato under whom hi^ lived to 
chov»se bis leligion for him. “ Cuju.s regio, «juB et rCigio.” 
Toleration ms a pvincijdo avms noAvhme ftt*know]i*dged ; if 1 1 any- 
where e.xibUd as a fact, it wms bftc.Mii8o of tho accidental wisilom of 
tills or that ]iarticiilMr prince, or becaU'C in this or Hen place 
pirtliiSAvove so eq\i:dly balMucod tluit ni'ilher had any elniU'C of 
n>oting oil* thv' nimir. Jn Geneva, tho holy city of ono gmit body 
of Iteformovs, private judgmont ami frt>o thought took tho lorm of 
the buruinir of Serveius find the law which mudo it death to say 
Ju i''rancc a religious peace had, ;iccor*luig to the dillbrent 
circumsi.’im t':, of the country, ihosMino meaning that it hail m Ger- 
mfjuy. Tl ncA(*r mc'i'it the rhdit of each man throughout :1 hj land 
to woiGdp as h»‘ plensed. ll meant tho right of tho IdefonutTS to 
oMnvi >' relig'ion i?i those di.>triots, towns, or c;i.sl Irs, u lu?W' 

I'lcv \v.io loo .‘Strong to be bindetxid from oXccismg ii. Ua 
]oM‘bel|e might follow it^'^ own w.sy ; but it Avas as unlawful as 
b'*!br(‘lo M-l I'pn IJngiienol. couveuUcle o|>pofiil<' tho towers of Nf-tre 
Bauie. Nowhere in tho er.?, of t])o llojormation \v:e> Mr. Burl’s 
‘•doc'rine Ilf Iho leelbvnnlion ’ any wliero acknoAvIedged. Tolemtion, 
so f.ir as thert! Avus any, a.. i.s local and incidi'iital. The j. inciple 
Vi liieh really wms e,-l ihii'dii’d vAUis Ihril , instead of every King, [ii'in ■*,©, 
or rouMm»nAVi'’!]tli b'jng bmind to give tlu' support (d iho civil 
power to one innlispul.ed ndigions .system, CA'ery King*. pHuee, or 
eor.nmonvo.ilMi qiiL'lit choose which of sevtwal religious it 

wouhl enforce igH'ii ils snbjeet.s. 

Sle.il tho Jojform.tH Ml ileoi, tho Bk^^.sed Kei’orm it.Ion. really 
ijnlhijig at r.ll to d<> \iuth private judgment cud free thoughl It 
I lod much to do \vi:Ii tliem iii ui iiiy \Auiys, but not in the Avny 
which tlie raiidoai t^lk of Mr. Burt would imply, 'rins iuuuc- 
di'do iv’.^ult of the Reibj'mution avus. in most casefi, ply (<> 
down (»ne mtkI to set up unolhiT. Eat, it wouJ<l 

bo a uiost sh'dlow view to see notbiug more tlian this in the 
Reformation. T!ie (mu-u-s and tho lesults of the l^-dormativia were 
fu* \vid''i’ than Ihe itef'uj'm.tl Ion it ^cli’. Herein lifts the half truth 
Avliieh Mr. Hurt and others aGio tclk like him Iciao pot hold 
of. IVivate jud'/tueMt- ceul free, ihou' lit AA'ero in im fto;)sn Ll,e doo 
triiie of the Reldi'iiijitiim, bui, they Aver(i at. o-iee Its cmiSii .ami its 
r'’sidl. Gjilviri h.id no rerjpect for the priAiile. iudgnient iiiifl free 
thought of J^orvotus. (h ■miner had no l-u* tl)» private 

jiulgment and free thought <if .lojs.r\ Ihicher. Crannier, jibovu all, 
throuijhout MRa fn-dy bunied ell who c.xereiHjd their judg- 

ment in a ditleroet Avay tVom himivlf, till he lo'U tbo power of 
bunufig others by being burned himself. Hut the position of 
Calvin and Cranmer not the less the result of prjvide judg- 
ment and froo thought. Hy Hm exercise of their prmto judgumTit 
they cam(» to certain condutdons, luul, a.s they had tho luck to get 
Kings and sonntes to adopt their concluaiona, they had tho pleasure 
of burning those avIio hy tbo sinuo nrocsosB cam© to other con- 
j elusions. No King or Sunato adoplod tho concluaionsof Sorvotiis or 
Joan Bocher; thoy therefore were burned ; hadthoy had tbo .«anio 
I luck as Oal\dn and CrMnmer, most likely they Avould baA'o bunied 
I pomebody else. But this was a state of ihing-s Avhich ciudd not 
ou for ever. Granting that anybody should be burned— mul Mr. 
Froude teaches us that Bomo people ought to bo burned— the 
adhojxmts of the old,iinmomorial, in appcaraoco a tlc.^.^)!: uncbfln.geable, 
system, tho system which, if it sprang from pirate judgment, fiprang 
fk)m the priv^ate judgment of ages hack, could burn people with a 
certain show of deconcy. But it av.s:s monstrous that men «liould 
burn otheiTB for doing whni they had iii.st before done themselves. 
When it WBB dedared that Popes wirt General Councils wer© not 
infallibiOi it was soon found out that Luther and Calvin and 
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Craumor; that Landmvo Philip and Queon lilizabeth, that Con- 
vocations at Westminster and Wynods at Dort, were not infiillihle 
either. Tlyi llofonnation therefore, though in itself the most high- 
handed! exercise of authority, did in its results striko a deadly blow 
at the nrineiple of authority. Men who us(m 1 their private judgment 
to crush the private judgment of others pro.soutly iouncl that the 
private iudgment of others was tis liUl(»to he crushed as their own. 
Wheu the chvini of a universal Church to rule the. eousciunces of 
all men was cast aside, the claim of this or that piiuco or 
Benato i-o rule the con8cienc.e8 of men within a ccvluin geiigiMphical 
limit could not long go on. The lU'forniation wa.s the oH'spring 
of private judgment and free thought; It waa t!u*, oviiitn:il, 
thotigh the unwilling, piireutof private judguieut and fi.v, thoiiLdit ; 
what it did not do w^as to put forth private jiidgniciit and free 
thought as a doctrine. The IMormalion took place hocan.si', men’s 
minds were astir, and it set men’s iuin<Is astir still more. Jhit it 
did BO without professing to do so. Thi* Kcforinntion may fairly 
onouuh he said to have botm the indirect (‘au.sc‘ nf all the fm-ms 
which private judgment and free tlioughi Jiave taken in lalfi* 
times. Ami in this way thow forms may, for aught wt' know, be 
the logical (‘arryiug out of llie doctrine of the, lleiorjiuition. Ihit 
most ceiiaijily pivato judgment and five tlioiiglil wen' not the 
avowed or con.^cjoiis doctrine of men who burned everybody wlu) 
u«jd his private judgment atul free thoiiglit in a dilferent way 
from themselves. 


SETTING LT A hETLEU. 

T here are various forms of human sall'cring which mu.>t 
excite the coinpaBsion of any lKdn;j.s of a .superior ord(‘r who 
may have an opportunity of cofitemphiting them. 'I'he g<»o<l luau 
struggling with adversity is pinverhially a touching spectuclc ; liut 
we are not at all sure that the good mau strug^ding with the coii> 
sefpu'TioeB of his own proBUority is not sometimes more deserving 
of comnii.'ierntion, especially as his unhaupiue.^s does n(»t usually 
excite mucli sympathy or pity among his friends. Them aie 
perhaiis few Kinds of misery so trying aa that of tlu' lisjng middlo- 
clas.H man wdio has been getting on in tho world, e.vt ending his 
pr.'ictieo or hia businesa, accumulating a comfortable bidmiee, and 
laying up a stock of social considevalion, and who liiids himsedf on 
the briuK of a great domestic revolution, which is the naturul re.'iiiU 
of the good fortune which lias liiihorto bi en so sweet to him. 
He bus of course been more or less dihiimtly aw'ure sinc'j he 
started as head of a houBL'hold of a gradual develojunem, of 
domestic wo will nut say comfort, and luxury, in tlie 
true Mrnso of the word, w'ould be still move out of" place’ but 
perhups we may sny display. The snug villa, in its gMrdeu, at 
Tulse Hill or Holloway, where he E'gan life with Arabella, has 
been exchanged for a more pretentions dwelling nearer the renlm 
of fnaliionahle life, first perhaps in Eaysvvater or Regents E.irK, 
and then, as Arabi-llaa view.s expanded, in the aspiring outsKirt.s 
of South Ken.sington. I'he cook and huii.semaid of tin* piimitive 
family have also been growing into a numerous retinue of Jemalo 
servant*;— cook and Kitchcnmaid.ta'standsi'condho' ^em.iidjparlmu- 
maid, nurse ami undor-niirse, and pmhaps a boy. It i.s sometimes of 
the little things of life that one has iiuist reason to be afraid, and if 
our friend had been wi.se, he would have had an uucomrortable jno- 
Bentiiuerit, when he saw the boy beemne a member of bis e.stablish- 
raont. The theory of development bus undoubtedly its ]»lace in tho 
domestic iis in the animal world, and Wordsworth himself perluips 
flcnrcclv realized to the full extent all that is meant by thi' melam holy 
truth that the cliild i.*^ father to the man. 'fo the eye of the social 
physician the irruption of tho hoy in hiilton.s, or even, in an earlier 
stage, of tho boy without buttons, who is .snnvptitionsly introduced 
into the area to clean the knives and boot.s, is painfully ominou.s. 
Every doctor watclies for sucdi signs, it may be only a little 
flush or a .scarcely visible pimple, but to tbo ob.'^ervant eye it 
betokens unmistakably vvlmt is about to follow. Jii a suburban 
house ]>erhaps a boy docs not mnrh matter. There is ii garden 
where he can bo turned loo.so when not wanted in(lo(»r.s; or there 
ifi probably iv pony-chaise, uml he can imiko-helievo to be ns«diil to 
tbo groom. At any rate you know the worst of him. hen he 
outgrows his jacket and trousers so that there is loo lunch expo- 
sure of bare arm and dirty Btockmg, he must of coui-se give place 
to anotlicr; but that other will only b.- a boy such as he used to 
bo bimsell'. 'I’he danger of tin* boy in a town liouso is that he is 
the thin end of tho wedge— tho almost iiieviUiblo precinsor of u 
man. 

It may bu supposed that with the inevoase of the domestic slaff 
a certain clumgo also lakes place in tlie life of the liousehold. 
There are movo courses than there used to be at tuble, (wening 
dreas creeps in, and the range of lio.'^piUvlity widens. Tlie boy 
having been added at tho tail of tho (*stablishinenl, another male 
is found to be indispensable nl the bead of it. In short, our 
friend suddenly awakes to the discovery that ho is in that most 
difitrestting position which nuiy be described aa tottering on tho 
verge of a butler. Ilia wife is consUinlly poinling out to him that 
other people not belter olF than they uro have a butler ; that a 
bntler at once steadies and gives chanic.tcr to a house, and is, in 
fact, a sort of social badge or symbol without which they cmi no 
longer hold up thoir heads among Ihcdr frit'nda and neighhours. 
Women sevvanta may be all very well in their way, but then they 
ore distinctively associated with mere hoviyews respoctability. 
It is ^Bo hinted that a butler would after all be rather an economy 
than an additional expense, lie would chock the bills^ keep 


an eye on the other servants, and do many things which the 
master of the household is too much occupied to attend to. It is 
possible that this sort of argument may not cajrry very decided 
conviction to tho mind of the person to whom it is addressed, but 
he cannot but feel that, however ho may ’struggle and procrasti- 
nate, the rpio.'stion is already decided. Sonii'times, of course, a 
man makes tlie plunge without thinking much about it, and he 
may oven pcrliap.s fancy that ho wrill enjoy it. But to any one who 
rcllecl.B on all that is involved in the introduction of n butlo/ into a 
lioiLse for tin*, first lime tho prospect can hardly be contemplated 
without a pang. Hitherto ho has boon, under his wife, master in 
lii.; own house. A woman cook is the highe.st peraoii in his ser- 
vitv, and por.Honnlly lie has nothing to do with her, though tho 
monlion of his mime may Homctinies ho a useful resource to his 
wife when she luw a diiliculty with her chief domestic. Tf he wants 
iinylhing dom^ in a particular way he has only to tell his wile, who 
gi V e.s tlie iiec‘ei\=;ary order. J lut now a now official is to bo introduced 
umle.r liirf roof who will entirely alter tliis slate of affairs. A 
wife, may manago a cook without troubling hor husband, but 
lio cannot escape the responsibility of himself looking after tho 
butler. Ili.s doine.siic life suddenly falls imdor tho shadow of a 
.str.iiiL'e man vvlio has ways and ideas of hi.s own, and who, though 
nominally bi.s servant, contrives in many things to make himself 
fl'lt a.s master. Theoretically, of course tho supremo authority 
rests with tlie employer; he gives his orders, and it is Buppo.^d 
tb.at they will b«j curried out. But his sense of freedom in giving 
urdeivs is apt to be seriously circuniflcribed by his consciousness 
that they will bo sharply criticized in thouglit, if not in speech. 
A Imtler who iind.y him.'^elf in a house whore there has never been 
a butler befort' has am}>le scopo for a peculiar Iriucl of tyranny. He 
has an experience of llio rigid s and duties of butlers to refer to of 
which his muslor is dcalitute. Nothing cjm bo more impressive 
than the .sol<Mun gi*avily with which, under the form of questions, 
lie iasuc.s miindates to hi.'* emplov ors, or tho expre.ssion of m«*bincholy 
Biu’prise with wliieh ho listens to BuggeslionH or remonstrances 
which reveal the depths of social ob.Bcurity in which his master and 
mistress must have pasM'd their previous existence. Reminisce rices ot 
tho liberality and .splendour of houses in which he formerly lived 
sujqily a ro.ady unsw'er to all cumplaiuts. His liordahip, or Sir 
John, as llie case may be, wc.s coiitout to write choq lies for the 
wine-merchiint without making fussy calculations ns to tho 
jiroper consnmplion of the quarter, or iudulging in invidious 
suspicions a.s to whether a common St. .lulicn hod not been 
Biihstiluled lor C’diatoau-Margaux ; nor did he demean himself 
hv looking into the items of Bhopkeepora’ bills, and comparing their 
prices wilh those of the Civil fServico Stores. Tho biitk'r’.s ideal 
of a perh'Ct cstablisliment is ono in whicli the butler manages 
♦‘verylhing according to his c)vvn ideas. Now ho is in a generous 
mood, and grumbles because there are not emuigb largo dinner- 
parties and an overflowing table. Another time he sulks because 
lie is done to death with too much company, Tho first principle 
of his system is that all transactions with trade.snien should pass 
through hi.'i hand.s, ho lluit he may an-yrigo for a nice little bonus 
for himself, in return for which he undertakes to defend the dealers 
win'll any question is raised about the quality of their goods or a 
doubt a.s to tho fuirness of their men sure. Tho cellar is usually 
a sore point in domestic adiiiinislratitm. Tlie master likes to he 
sure thnt lie n^.ts tlio wines ho pays for, and that they are reserved 
liir him ''elf and his guests, while the hiitlci* resents a suBjiicious 
inspection of the Htt'ek. In other days the miister looked after his 
cellar liiiuMolf. Ho took care that bin favourite wines w^ere lov- 
ingly be.stowed, and, as he surveyed the .store, indulged in pleasant 
anliei])ation of the day when ho would have up some of his Comet 
port or '58 l.atonr. But now ho is never sure wliat he has; 
bottles break, wines become sour or muddy in tho moat perplexing 
way, and uL llie most awkward time.s ; and though tho old-fashionod 
drinking-bouts have quite gone out, mysterious evaporation seems 
to equalize consumption. 

It i.s hiird to .say whether the butler who is uselcsss or lazy of 
the one who is too busy and meddlesome and wants to take every- 
thing on himself i.s more vexatious. In the one case tho master Is 
coiislanily occupied in lo(»king after things which the butler neglects 
or in correcting his blunders. 1 n tbo other case the imtstcr finds him- 
selt puslicd out of the way, and forced to take things as they are 
jivovided by a superior power. His house is given over to a man 
who tr(‘al.s him n.s a lodger. A very good butler, who loiows his 
husiiiCHs thoroughlv, and knows that he knows it, is apt to be 
Btilfand ini])racUcable, and to presume on bis experience. Ab a 
rule it is ci'i lainly 11 iniHtake to bring servants from a family of a 
i higher cliiBs into ono of lower position. A cook who has happened 
onco to live with an Irish ])cor will ever after in moments of 
drunken depression bewail with tears the plebeian extraction of 
her new (‘UiploYcr who lun made his money in trade; and a 
butler feels tliat he has duscondod in tho social scale since he 
left, a titled house. But worst of all of course is the wandering 
butler who has been everywhere and with everybody, and who 
is perpetually being paswed on froni one place to another, whose 
comple.vion roddona dnd whoBo gait grows unsteady on critical 
occasions, whoso spoons are always going astray, who brings 
the reek of tobacc.o to the hrcakfast^tablo and the odour of 
onions to dinner, and is discovered, after he has ^one, to have for* 
gotten to pay Llio hills for which money was given to him. It 
will ubunlly bo found that servants, though they hava fliults of 
their own, reflect the faults of their employers, and this is especial^ 
tho case with the butler iu a family of moderate means. In a 
gmt houas where there is a large retinue of Bervantsk, and 
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•yatematio organizatibn ia indianonaable, the buUer must nocosaarily 
lie a mau of good capacity atia character ; ho occupies a distinct 
and well-detinod position and is well paid. A butler of the 
inferior order, ou the tither hand, is too often required 
to combiuo the services of a menial with the management 
of many matters which re([uiro not only unexceptional in- 
tegrity, but iutelligenco and business qualities. Tie is usually a 
coniruon, ignorant man, and particularly susceptible to the 
teiupliiiions which surround him. IIo is prohahly anxious to 
nuirry, or, if married, to get settled in some business where he can 
live with his wife and childj*en, instead of seeing them only by 
anatehoa ; and he is tlierelbre eager to snatch at perquisites and to 
put })y money. lie acquire.^ a dnngerous taste for good living, 
and has too many opportunities of indulging it. He is too much 
trusted, and too little respected, and generally ho is urideqwid. As 
a rule, it may he said that, unless a man has large means, ho 
had belter try, with liis wile’s help, to got on with women 
fiervants ; and m any case there is obvious peril in handing over to 
a substitute, with few qualifications for the task, tlio dischivrgo of 
duties which ho ought to see to himself. 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 

T he annual perforinanci^ given by tlie Queen s scholars of St. 

Peter’s College, Westminster, does much to keep alivo in 
modern miud.s the knowledge of what mauiiev of thing the Uoraaii 
Comedy was. In reading many of tho works of the playwright 
whose Triniimmus is this year selected for repres(‘ntation, one 
might be disposed to think that Polonius was well within his 
tether when ho asserted that Plautus was “ not too light ” for tho 
players who came to Mlsinore. If, however, soiiifi modem comedies 
jmpear brighter and more animated than tlu^ productions of 
Tortmeo and Plautus, it must bo remembered that tho wi-itera of 
those comedies hod tho touching of several centuries at their 
back. That some modern playwrights liave not turned tho ad- 
vantage of such teaching lo the bi'st account wall b (5 readily 
admitted. Most writers (»f comedy have in some measure pro- 
fited by tho previous e.xisliuice of the Roman coiiuidy. Thcro is 
hardly a morlern pluy in which there may not be discovered some 
device of the stage which is‘to he found in the sernco of one 
or other of the two best-known Roman dramatists. They, in their 
turn, had borrowed these vlevices, ns indeed they did tlieir whole 
plays, from tho Creek. There is tins dilleixmce, however, between 
tlio two cases. Tho Latin playwright prefaced his production by 
an acknowledgment of tho source whence ho had drawn it. In 
those days therf< luiisl have boon either more honesty or leas craving 
for originality among authors. AnyhoAv the contrast in this respect 
hi'twTeii tho two ages is carious. T’onnerly no slur was cast upon 
a piece by the fact that it svus entirely taken from tho Ii’roek. It 
would be dilUcult lo say how many original pieces of this ago have 
owed their originality to original methods of translation. It is 
not easy to soo why I ho borrowing of plots or hints for plots should 
bo coTisideuid a sin. It is a practice which has been assidu- 
ously folhjwed hj” many gniat writers. Not one of Shak- 
speare’s plots w'aa invented by tho poet himself. Renumont and 
blelclu^r have bfuTowod not only plot, but language also, from 
Tiucan in their lutlsp One, and Ren .Joii&on inti'odiices an admira- 
ble translation of a whole satire of Ilomco in his Poetmtfir, 

'riio Tnniunmm of Plautus, itself taken from tho ThomxmiA of 
Philemon, has supplied tho three be.st-Kriown languages of modem 
JOuropo with plays. l^’rom it Giovamimvria Gocchi took his 
Ihtv^ Destouenes his Trhor awh^^ nnd Lessing’ his Srhatz. 
Tho plot of the piece i.s not ill constructed, and show's some know- 
ledge of stage eliijct. There have been so many copies in various 
forms taken from diireront parts of it in the course of ages, that it 
would not 1)0 surprising if the original appeared a little dilapidated 
by this time. A good plot forms an excellent flight of stair.s to 
the shrine of the drama ; it is not surprising therefore to iiud it 
worn by the knees of anxious votaries. 

It is a curious circumstance that from Leshonicus down to 
Charles Surface a reckless, profligate, extravagant young man has 
always been the especial idol of WTiters of comedy. As the stage 
is supposcjl to bo tho looking-jlass of the world, and, more than 
that, a magic looking-glass which shall not only show things as 
they are, but as they ought to be, this fact seems strange. What 
would tho authors w'ho have glorified their heroe.s in proportion to 
the worthlessness of their characUu’S do if they met one of their 
pet creations in real life ? Would they find no worse punishment 
tor his follies and crimoa than a caressing blow with a gold-headed 
cane and a fondly reproachful exclamation of “ You young dog ! ” ? 
Would thejr smile with delight at finding his utter want of princi- 
ple redeemed by a reckless generosity which, put in exorcise by a 
mined man at the expense of his creditors, can hardly have much 
lodoeming virtue^ in it ? Would they finally reward his rakish 
OMeer bjjr entrusting him with an odmii-able wife nnd presenting 
him wdtn “ gold to a large amount ” to celebrate his wedding : 
Olearly there is some hidaoti attraction in the character of a wml- 
bred rake which has led many writers to glorify on tho stage 
that which off it they would probably feel bound to condemn. 
It must be said, however, that I^boriicus, the rake of tho Tri- 
nurtimust is not so bad as some rakes. It is himself, not his 
creditors, whom he threatens to deprive of all means of sustenance 
hj a sudden act of generosity, 

The piece is opened by a prologue which, as Canning said of his 


prologue to TheBovprft — somewhat breaks tho matter to the audi« 
once,” It is spoken by two allegi^rical pei* 8 on 8 , Luxury and Want 
The first three lines of tho dialogue give some liint of the motive 
of the pLay : — 

LrxuaiA. Svqtirrc lue* mo, gnats, ut nuimis fun^aria tuum. * 

Jnoi'Ia. Sf’quor ; set tinom fore quein dicnni neacio. 

Luxdiua. Adc!<t : iiaiii ilho sunt jedoa : i intro mum jam. 

The house into which Want is sent by Luxury formerly belonged 
to (Jharmides, a wealthy Athenian, father to Leshonicus, thediaso- 
lulo voung man of whom we have alwjady spoken, and lo one fair 
daughter whose name does not transpire. Charmidps, leaving the 
country on business matters, entrusted the guardianship of his son 
and daughter to liis friend Oallicles. At the same time ho confided 
lo his friend that in a certain part of hia house was concealed a 
! large sum of money ; the ^‘Iroaauro ” which gave its name to the 
original piece by Vhilemon. During tho ahsoMco of his father, 
Le.Hbt)nicus, in order to supply his waning purse, put up the house 
for sale. Oallicles the guanlian felt compelled lo buy it as the 
only means of ketq)ing tho treasure concenfed in it under hia own 
control, and lima fulfilling his duty to tho abaent Oliarmides. This 
tninsfcr of property is supposed to have tiiken place just btdbro the 
opening of the play proper, which takes the form of a dialogue 
hotweeu Calliclca, the purchaser of tho house, an<l “ a damned 
good-natured friend,” who has come ou purpose to point out to 
him tho depravity of hia “conduct in making ajuirchose from his 
e.xtnivagtint ward. Calliclca takes hia umnerite-ti scolding with a 
lamblike meekness, and xvhen his friend culls him ‘Qiomo nequam,” 
he gives no stronger reply than “ non iatuc ineum cst.” Tlieni 
is, however, some humour in tho scene', notably in the 
invective against scandalmongers with which the ‘friend of 
Oalliclea concludes it. The next scene introduces Lyaitelea, a 
young man of fortune in love with tho sister of Lc'sbonicus, 
v^ho remains invisible ns wcdl ns nameless throughout tho play. 
Jjyaiteles, without much trouble, persuades his unusually indulgeut 
father, Plnlto, to undertake all the preliminaries r)f It is marriage 
with a portionless girl, for it is cxpedcAl that Leabouicua, having 
reduced his possessions to nothing, will lie umihh) out of tlxat to 
raise a dowi’y for his sister. The preliminaries, however, are not 
easily arrapged. Leshonicus has still a field outside tho city, and 
this lie proposes to bestow ns a marriage portion upon his sister, 
Stasimus, the shifty ready slave who, under various nnmes^ fills in 
Roman comedy tho Idnd of place which Scapin does in French, 
overhears this proposal, and, knowing that his master’s whole 
present revenue depends upon this field, he resolves to keep it in 
the family. To this end he gives Rhilto a truly appalling account 
of tile peculiar properties ot this field, which* he asserts brings 
every kind of misfortune to its unfortunate pr)flses;ioi*a. Rhiltu is 
so friglilcned by tho recital that lie resolves to do anything rather 
than 1)0 conc(*rrjod xvith such u field, nnd Ihus the object of 
ytaaimus is gained. Ilis hurry lo get rirl of his mahtu- at the end 
of the scone is an cffoctivo bit of stage business. 

rrcseutly ensues a quarrel between the two young men, the one 
insisting upon giving his sister a dowry, the other refusing to 
accept it. The amount of sliaino which Lusbonicua seems to Ihiiik 
will attach to him if his sister is raariied without a dowry is note- 
worthy. As ill the case of most rakish heroes (d‘ comedy, his 
geucrosity is merely a form of selli.slmess. He refuses lo leVlier 
?narry Lysiteles, an excellent match, with .whom she very likely 
was in lovo, under certain circumstances, U’cause her doing bo 
would make things unpleasant for him. M«:ianwhilo Oalliclea 
the guardian has discove.red tlio state of alVaira, and resolved to 
resent her secretly wilh a dowry out of tho concealed treasure, 
low to convey it without arf)fising suspicion of lliis treasures 
exiateucft presents itself as a difliciilty. Oallicles, however, and hi.s 
friend of tho first act devise a crafty plan between them. They hire 
a “ Sycophauta,” one of tho loungers iilsmt the Forum who in Dr, 
Smith’s l)ictiouary are dea(?ribe(l as “ liappy com[)(JiuKls of tho 
common barrator, informer, pettifogger, busybody, rogue, liar, and 
slanderer.” Tliis person they instruct to pecisonato a friend who 
has met Cliarmidcs abroad, and is bringing from him scaled letters 
and a dowry for his daughter. A titling eo&tumo is ub- 
taiiied by ono of the conspirators from the “ ehonigiis,” and the 
plot promises to work admirably, until, as the pretended friend of 
Charmides approaches his house in ono direction, tho real Ohor- 
niides, unexpoctnlly returned, approaclie.H it in another. Upon 
this ensues n ec'eno which contains a good deal of humour. It 
may he observed that this scene has given rise to one in tho Sup- 
of Ariosto, and through that medium prol)'il)ly to tlio better- 
linown Beene between Vincentio and tho Pedant in the Taming of 
the Shrew. ( •harmides has some difliculty in ossertiufj his own 
identity, but is pwisently r^seognized by tho slave SUsimus. On 
hearing from him of tho turn which affairs have taken, tlie miser- 
able old man falls into a swoon which, by contivist with the rest of 
tho play, is a somewhat tragic incident, and nmiinda one of tho 
author’s lino in the prologue to his Amphitryo : — 

Faciam ut commista fit Tragico-comccdia. 

ITic appearance and explanation of Callicles, however, sets 
things m the right track, and the comedy ends as enmodies .-should 
ond.^ It is needless lo say that, not only is the virtuous 
Lysiteles reworded by tho hand of the girl whoso dowiy comes 
fwm the thesaurus, but a brand-now wife is also immediately 
discovered for the dissipated Leshonicus. How many comedies 
since this ono have ended with a double marriage ? 

Holes have been picked in the TrinumrnuSy whose age tdone 
might entitle it to immunity, on the score of the extreme im- 
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prolxibility of some of its incidents. It li'is been observed that patents, and, with that proviso^ we do not see tbeA an inose^ of 
there is a {fross want of livelihood in iho inciting between the the number of patents would be an- e\dl. There tM) undeniably^ 
Sycophiinte and Charmides, who would never have stopped to some stroii" objections to the systom of. graniiug patonlSi^ 
observe a fitranpfov in the street befero onti’rinx his liouse im- but if these oojectioua be overruled, it will solely be 
mediately after his return. As hue boon roinia'lied on a former contended that the system on^ht to be checked in its opera- 
occasion, it phould be ivineiubered that Cliamiides is led to suspect lion by unnecessary diificukiee. Working-meu In frener^ 
the strHiijror of evil intentions towards his house — tho house appear to favour paUnts^ and many instances might be produced in 
where the trt.‘nsiive is couoo.ale(L A belter-founded objection is which they have derived beiielit from the eitistana systeni. Mr* 
to ftiasnaii.fs luiicrin^^ prolixity when delay involved danger to Mundella told tho Committee, as the result.of his observation, that, 
his Wk. it inibit be rouienibertMl, however, that Shisimiw was not every successful invention, has conferred a beneiit on the inventor 
sober at tlio lime. It may bo supposed also that ho was sharp and on tho public, while unsuccessful inventions have only con^ 
enough 1o Know exaclly how' lar he might try bis m.islftr s temper, foned loss and injury on the patentees. In the hosiery and hmo 
Tlio acting of Iho play was well up lo tlio mail. The “ low- trade Mr, Mundolla says that nine out of ten inventions nave been 
comedy ”:md clinvactor ” parts of Stawi inns and tJio Sycopbanta made by Avoiirmcn. He found a workingrtnon with a little cir- 
wero rendered witli cojisidemble humour. The young men were cukr machine in a wretched garret. He woe ill, full of rheumatism, 
personatA)d with skill and spirit, iLo (tld witli duo discretion, and almost starving, ami yet he bad got a capiUvl machine. Mr. 
Among these latter, the renrcfientalive of ( J.illicles was reinarlcable Mundclla .^aw at onco that it was a good invontiou, look tho nian- 
for his ease and his nuiisufinipabiliLy of sbuuling still. The part into his own employiiiRnt, patentod the machine, and gave the in- 
of Ohariuidc.s coiilaiiis in one sf^eno.ronairkable dinicultic.i, wldch vontor onc-tbird of the nrolit, which amounted to 300/, ]\lany 
wore most rreilitably mot. An improvmnout might po.ss'ibly Im) similar insianees miglit be given, and they go far to show iho' 
made in uno point oi’ tho grouping. When one of tho characters \aluo of a Palont-law. On the other Sand, it lum boon 
is ovo'liearing the convereatbm of olliors — a frequent situation — it urged with much force that a kind of epidemic of inventions 
would lu) well to put a little more life into his demoaiumr and Bomolune.s hmiks out., and I hut if one man is not seiiscd with the 
attihule, Ciiro being tnivcn at Ibo .same lime to avoid re.sl li}S.snesM. malady, an()thor man rertiuuly will be. Those who hold this view 
The Kpiloguo, an of wont, deals siiii ideally with passing events, are obliged, however, to admit that inventions really worthy of tho 
There, is much ingenuily in th«* consecutho stringing together of name iiro eonictimes made and deserve to bo rewarded; and whoa 
such apparoully incongruous HubjecU as railway abuses, the com- they coiicodo that they go a long way towards admitting the 
petiti\c 1‘xainination mani.a, tho new prfMiunciation t)f Latin, and uliiity of a Patent-law, Thus, a witue.s.s mentioned the orticlo of 
Iho Tr.iusit of \’enas. Tlio verses in wliidi the clever conceiLs avo sulphuric acid, and he thought tliat, if M.. Gay-Lussac had not im* 
cloihedare neat and smnrt. The Prologue touched iu approprlato and \eulL‘d iho process whicli ho patented, somebody else would. But 
feeling terms upon the lionoiu-s ami deutlia id* old U'estminsters, the sjuno witness, referring to the invention of sending 
and other subjects of genend iutiTt'.st. messages by electricity,” thought tliat inventions of that class 

, ! ought to 1)0 well rewarded. The difficiiltv would bo to define 
the chiHs and to .settle tho reward. iTie Oommitteo, after 

I hearing many able exposition.^ of these conflicting viows> 
Tllli TATKNT-LAVV. i decided that the privilege conferred by patents promotes 

. , ■ the progress of manufactures, by causing many important in- 

fT’Ill'j Lord Chancellor has teerhod a deputation from the | ventions to bo introduced and developed more rapidly thou 
Trivenlors lii.stitute on th<i f^ubjiict of the Patent -law, ha.s ^ would otherwise be the case. The same privilege lends to the 
heard what tins meniL'rs wished to s.iy, and has a.ssmvd them that introduction and publication of numerous improveinouts, each of a 
he takes great intorest iu the subji’cl. ..t is now a year and a j minor chartudor, but the sum of which contributes greatly to the 
half sinec a Coniniilleo ol the lloiirc of Ooinmons iv de a | progress of industry . Tho (Joinmittee further resolved that, in the 
Ib'porli'ii this Bubjcc'l, eoutaining ecilu'n recouimeudHtloj).-*, and iibheiico of the. protection of patents, the competition of manu- 
it may besup])0‘jed that the time has cobi.^ 5or legislation upon tho lactunaa amongst Ihciuselvos would d(mbtlcB.s lead I0 the intro- 
baslH of that, Ifcport. sliould have thought, indeed, that tlnjro duction of improved processes .and machinery, but that it would 
need not hny<* been iiny d(d:iy, because e\en those [lersons v b.o de- probably bo loss rnj)iu thaji und4)r tho .stimulus of a lkitcnl-l:tw, 
biro U» aboVisii ain’jitciit-l.iws Would ]ij'ob;iblyconce(lo that, if thoso Th*‘y furl her r<‘.sol\ed tliat tho granting of pecuniary rewiirda 
law'Lsare lo biumiint.nued, they ought to be amended. Tbedejuii.it.ion coulil not bo Hubstitutod with advantage, to the public interest for 
told tho liord Oh'inccllor nothing llii'l Ijo did not Knou', or might the lempururv privilege conferred by Jetters-patent. 
notba\o knouu .befovo, 'fiio aygnnieiit.s fi)!- and airjiinst Paleut- The Gouunittco finilier re.solvod tbiit the existing Patent-law 
Jaws are all collected in the two Peporh of the (’onimitlee for and its iidmitiisti\atiou aro iu many rc.spocts defective, tind require 
1871-^, and liord (hiirns has luul ji,s ctmnsfd and jmloe abundant coii.sidcruble improvement in the intcrcst-s of tho public, of luaiiu- 
opjKM'limith's of ob^^'ining the nlrmrdily ,uid expenst* of tlu‘ ]»re‘<«‘nt j facLiirorp, and of inventors. They recommended that protection for 
syslem, M lien it is stiilod llntl the honriiig of a patre.i ea.so iu 1 a limiD’d period, and dating back lolho time at wliieh it is applied 
Clhniic4-ry took lliirly-tliri‘e days and cost 1 5,000/., the n<*ei‘>.sitv (or, d)onM <udy b(‘. granted for an invention on its luituve and jiur- 
for Ftme* nmondiiient ol the hv' im.-^ bt'cm iub‘(]ua^ ly denioiv^li-aletl. ilcuhir points of novelty being clearly described in a provisional 
^ Th(' [n’i)po:ed relorm, 111 . (■ imiMV I'llu'H. u"-’olvfsi(.s(df into 1 lie eo'a- r-pecilu'uiiou, ami upon tlio lepijrt of a competont authority that 
lion of . ]d, ice.-* \vir.ico:i»rort.(bU' The (lojuiljition pivq-msiMl invention, so far n.s can be ascertained by sucli authority, is 

a public dc}) irliiH'nt under.! bhrli olhci il. t ) ijiditufe a pv« iiiuimiry now and is .a lUfinLifactv.re within tho meaning of tlu^ law. 'I’his 
exnuii'i'itioii into all a))pVitfitions lor ] ho :is to !i3ci*rlam vi-coiunionduUon nppefu's so reasonable that any man unacquainted 
whotl'i-r the propot’pd inviuition was new a-.d rolal* d lo soiuelliing with J’luglish luibits might wonder that a year and a half should bo 
that w ' ii.'cfiil.’ It is expected tli.it Iho lec« ]My‘d)]o on patenta sdlowi’d to ehip-.o witlioiit attempting lo Carry it into elFcct. As 
wouhl cover Ihn cost ol llii.s e-stabii.-'hinent, and il il c-iu bi* ri'n- v»c h;n(‘ already said, llieiw are two opinions whether thoro should 
derod -.c-if-supjiorlijig, Minislers may e:).dly roenncih* tliems“lves to }),j a Ihiti-ni-lavv, lad- tluu’e cannot be two opinions wholber, if 
tbo iie>'e; .-litv ornudviiig sfiveral ijiu.’iblo appoint nicTits. It i^* nb)o then! bo Midi a law, it ought to bo luado reasonable and practically 
suggevtod lint oM'Vs p.jtoydoc >houJd be obli<’-ed lo grint li.vnees ii,-,cfu]. Tlie deputation to the Lord Chancellor repeated the re- 
on “fair lonn.s,” mid to deiddo vvlni fin* lair lonns wouhl be ctujuneiulatiou of thy CoinmiLtoo, Avith a few fiourishos about the 
anotber In. inch of business of iho s.vmo ('^.tabli'limeni. It is urged Anglo-Saxon race,a7jd Uie land Chancellor cautiously nUimatodhis 
(hat a. coin]»letc and coiiveriioni Museum of Pntinil.s, like that at hope that the Government might be able lo place the Pateut-laws 
Wasliiiigtitu, wouhl be v.-duabio, .and lh.it, for llu! relied of poor in- on a belter fouling than tliat on which Ihcy now stand. One feels 
vent<irs, the fees on p.'teut-. on^ld to bo mduced. A meinbt‘r of (lu! teuii>led toa<ldre.ss Sir Antonio Brudy inllaiulot’swords, “ To this 
deputution o])sor\cd that “ t lie irti-ans of ihq Aogio-Snxon race eil’eet, sir, afler what thmrish your naliiro will.” Lnforcc the 
were equal to any iu the world, but it w'as neci .•'S uy that they veeomnieiidationrt of tho Comm ittea and introduce embellishments 
aiuuiUl have a ih.ir start in the r.ico of I'oinpctition.’' It aj^peurs about the Anglo-Saxon race ad lililmm. Your purpose is so 
hardly W'orlh wliihj to occupy tin* tinu' of ifio !/ord CbioKC'lor in reasoniilile, that you cannot mar it by any caprice in the execution, 
lisleuing to ibi.^ kind of lalii, ]'.:irlu-ijhirly as hy Tuied liave liv'Cixl it It k certaijily not tho fault of the deputation that they could 
all bcfoiv. But wi! will vabsumo th.il arduioum ol Patents genemlly find nothing to say that was at once new and important. In fact, 
nviiilablo Avoul I be a h.trrnleso, and p.-ol>-iblv u oi'ul, im.tilutioii ; tho .subject has been thoroughly diaciiifwcd. Tho time for talk has 
mid if it. enu bri rnuiutaiuod out of lees pai<l hv p deiitees^ let it be pa.ssetl, t*nd tho tinio for action has more than come. Air. .lames 
established. Jti.ssuid tint, if patecls cmild bo hud clicqdy ami lloAvard infurjiieJ tho Lord Chancellor that, while taking out a 
easily, many frivolous paleuts A\ou]d be l.iken uul ; but at wx-rst patent in America, he was etriick witli tho supsiiority of the Arne* 
they would (Uily (jccupy space iu tlic Aiu: 'Uiiii. And ihcn’ may be rican system to our own. The Lord Chancellor is probably too 
a variety of opinions as to whether ;i patent i.^ tVivolouB. busy to n'ad blue-hooka, and, evon if he knew, ho could not cou- 
It ia staled that a p.ilont \vi.3 .jv.mtcd iu Amei-im fi>r sialeutly with politenc, as Iuiao informed Alt. Howard that the stoiy 
tho tifih Avheel id a eoaeb, and, said a .wilinvs before he was about to toll had been a year and a half in print. Btiil 
tho Committee (d' thi! ITnufte ol' (kmieitms, “ sjkU :i patent m.iy then it is in the very words iu which Mr. Howa.rd told it 
not be very valuablo, but I do not thijik it is likely to to tho Lord Chancellor, Tho process which is collSd ripen-* 
stand in the wiiv of .any Ollier improYomeiit that come.s after it,” ing of public opinion has now been adequate^ performed 
and so it did nut mucli matter whighor if avjus gmiitod or not. iii ruference to tho Patent-laws, as k shown by the fact that a 
The same witiicft.-^ luontiouLMl a pa'omt i'or a spittoon, wliicli in tUs deputation cau only repeat, with additional solemnity, recommen- 
couutry, he said, is not an importaqL thing, but iu the United dations which have boon urged a hundred times bemre. 

States is of the utmost value, cud uuuiy fortunes have bcLii realised was Indeed one item of novelty produced bv tblo^dagntatiou. An 
from flpittoouB. There mx* 15,(XX) paUmts grmitod a early in InieraitionalOonirress on Patent-laws was held at Vienna, and thn 
Americ[i, and it is fiiwed or hoped that under an improwd system representative of Enghind at this Congress presents a eopypf biS 
A3 nuiuy would bp granted hero. Tho ConnniHsiontora or L’xaniiuers Report to the Lord Ohnnoellor, It may perlu^B soflice to endottvotir 
would, we presume, hayo some disurctiou to refuse frivolous to oring about an amendment of our owa.law bsAwe trohblii^ 
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oumiil ves as to the laws of other countries, But recent etxporience 
does not inspire oon^denco iu international ” -proceedinijs of auy 
kind. If foreigners aeo their way to obtain useful concessions from 
UB» they will doubtless go into Oougresscs with alacrity ; but other- 
wise not. An assimUation in the law and nractire Of various 
countries as to inventions isa certainly desirable, and it can pro- 
bably be obtained if this country is prepared to make unlimited 
eoneeasioius^ 


« EMINENTLY RELIABLE.” 

W E have always had a strong conviction that an educalsd 
Englishman— that is, an JilagHshnmti who has herMi nt 
fti?hool and is supposed to have bcou educated — who can bring 
him6«ilf to u»(', we cannot say the word, for it is not .a 
word, but that absurd and stui)i(l vulgarism, reliable,*’ must 
havo a screw loose somewhere j and a cAirioua illuM ration of 
this theory has just occurred. The other day the Hgv. II. 
Temple ^^VBt wrote a letter to say that a staloiuoni wliit li Iks 
had made, and the truth of which had boon chnllenpd, w'as 
based on authority which was “eminently reliable.^' "VVluit 
Mr. West meant, and, if ho had been able to w'rib* the lungli.sli 
language correctly, would havo said, w'OvS no doubt that his infor- 
mation rested on authority upon which ho thought lui could rely ; 
but ho mode the mistake of applying to this authority nn arl jectivo 
which lees improperly might have been applie^l to himself. A 
reliable peraon, if such a phrase is admisaihio at all, is cleorly a. 
person who is able to rely, and not a jierson who h capahlo of lu'ing 
relied upon. Mr. West would certainly sociu to havo a remarkable 
faculty of reliability, though the visionary nature of what ho relies 
upon has been only too clearly demonstrated. He has now h.ad 
brought homo to him in a particularly unpleasant way the dilfei^- 
cnce between “ reliable ” and trustworthy, and it may bo hoped 
that both his syntax and his manners wdll tbori*hy ho in^proved. 
However, wo bad better go back to thf3 hegmnmg of the story, and 
exhibit iu chronological se^uonco the various inciclcnta of the 
clerical comedy which has just been played for the amusement of 
the public nt a very dull season. 

It appears that at a recent meeting to diseu.^s the aflahs of tlu3 
Ohureli, Mr. AVost, in order Lj show li.uv httlu was to bo lioped 
f(H' fiMiii tho Bishops when the Church was in dangcu*, made .•‘omo 
startling revelations as to tho secret history of llie I’uhlic Worship 
Act of last Ses.sion, It is known tliat Air. Cladstone w'as very 
miicli opposed, among other things, to the cIuuho in the Bill 
allowing an appeal from a Bishop to un .Archbishop, and wlicu it 
wfis pciHsod in tho House of Ooiumons an atteiuj)t was natiually 
made to get rid of it in the TTouso of Jjord.s. Al r. Wo.st Jn^ro gi\ cs 
ufl n little glimpse behind the scenes. Mr. (Ihidstonc, he said, 
wont to his friends the Bishops of Ely and Winchester, and told 
them, “If this question as to the Archbishops is c:irri(!d, then I 
am perfect! V free as to Dise.stahliHhmen(.'’ This very much alarmed 
the two Bishonp, and telegrams- so Mr. AVc.''ts slory ran — w'cre 
at once despntenod to “ the absent members oJ* the h’jii.scomto *’ on- 
tretiting them to “Come up and vole on the a})])eal ; jDisestfih- 
lishment touched by it.” lie went on to .say that to tliis apjxad 
■one prelate, wliose name he would not mention, replied, 
Very sorry; can’t come; havo got a garden-party.” And 
that, Mr. AVqst added, ptunting the iiioral of the s-Morv, 
“was the gi’avo way in wdiich their Lordt*hi])H regarded the 
intere?ls of the Church.” Thestoiy was received with laugh hu- 
’^by the meeting, and w.n.s prouahly regarded u.s only a 
hiuuoroua way of saving that some of the Bislio]);'. were not quite 
so zealous in supporting the Chuveh iis lliey should be. Mr. 
AVe.st\s speech, however, got into one «>f the religious pujicr.^, an«l 
was thonce copied into tho profaiie org.au.s of oj)iiiiun. Here it 
attracted the attention of tho Bishops, who havo perhaps no tinio 
to read roligioua papers. Tho Bishop of Oxford, though not porson- 
ally referred to, assumed that ho w^as included among the ahsenl 
meml)ers of the Episcopate who were alleged to have received the 
famous telegram. Admitting that ho was absent nt tho fiiiie in 
question, ho denied that ho had ever received any telegram, or had 
even heard of one being sent to any of his hrt'thieii. Xextdav the 
Bishop of Winchester, who had been cx])ros.sly n.aincd by AJr. A\'rsf , 
came tbrward with a still more indigoniitcont radjcl ion.' “ Whether 
• Mr. AVest,” he twiid, “ Imard or invented this”— that is, tho story 
of tho telegram and the garden-party — “I have no means of 
knowing ; but I do know' that it is untrue.” Tho Bishop must 
have meant that the story was unirno as tarns how'as concerned — 
that is, as far as the alleged sending of the telegram w'as con- 
cerned ; but ho con hardlv have intended to pledge himself for 
the whole of tho Episcopal Bench. 

On the following day, tho Bishops of Oxford and AA’inclie-ster 
having repudiated any connexion lih tln^ nnitter, the Bishop of 
Peterborough, another of tho absent Hisliops, published a corre- 
apcnidonco which he had had with Mr. AVesl, and which must 
have left that gentleman in a very contused and uncom fort able 
condition. Dr. Mrafce frrst wrote to Mr. AVest to know whether 
he had been cotroctly reported in the Cktcrch and, if eo, 

on what authority he had made a statement which, ns far he 
f&e Bishop) was ooncembd, whs abiohihdy untrue. To thiji Mr. 
West replwd that he thoiight he was in tho main correctly re- 
|K>rted, and that bis ^nthority for what he had said was “emintutly 
lehahle,” but he Mspeetfully declined to give it. lie added thnt 
he did not intend to rc&r * to “all the absent members of the 
S^scopate.’’ Upon thie tho Bishop of Peterboi'ough pocoeded to 


turn up his sh^evus and to administer the caetigatiow to whidv ha 
thought the culprit was entitled, and it must bo admlltod' timt 
nothing could l)e more thorough or artistic. Each cut is planted 
exactly in the right place, and one ean almost tkney our sees tho 
wales rising in purple ndgos under a succession of oxiremely vigorous 
and hearty strokes. The Diahop begins by remarking that Mr. West 
se<‘.ni3 to consider himsClf justiHed m a public accusation 

against a limited number of persons whom ne nad carefully and 
unmistakably describod in genernl terms, and tiien in refusing to 
give his authority on tlic ground tliat no names W'ero mentioned — 
“a retinemeiit in the art of false accusation iiioro to he admired 
for itsingpimity tlian imitated for its morality.*’ And then he goes 
on to show that, whatever his intention, Mr.’ AVest ii\f)oiritof laci 
did refer to all the absent members of tho Episoopde; and ho 
winds up with an expression of regret that a clergyman of 
standing and character Bhould have placed hiriisolf “ in the humili- 
oling position of having mafle it imhlic WTuaution couchi^ iu 
studlouiily odenaive terms, which ho has neither tho ability to 
prove nor the camlour to wttlulraw.” And having lhu.s whipped 
the oiicndiug child, the Bishop plants him in homely iksluon 
on tho cold pavement of reflection. It would appear tlml , under 
the influence of this smarting discipline, Mr. AV'esl has b<3en led to 
reconsider his viow^s as to what constitutes, in his ungminmatical 
jargon, an “ eminently reliable ” authority. He has now discovered 
by painful experionce that an authority may Ikj, what ho calls, 
reliable without Iwing such as any ou<i is able to rely upon. “ (hi 
reading the Bishop of Winchester’s letter,” he says, “lat once 
lauhmvoured to pi’t-kluce evithmeo of the truthfulness of my state- 
meat. 1 regret to say that X am ^innihle to produce that endence, 
and so must be conhmt to remain in the position of a man who, on 
authority which Jio believes to he sufliciont, has made n slatemciit 
which he is unable to sulManthiU*.” 

The])osilion iu which Mr. West thus exhibits himself is obviously 
not a particularly dignified or imviable one, but his blundering is 
no doubt sulIicientJy accountod for by that moijfril coxifusion 
whifli in uls(j boimyed by his ust) of the word “ reliable,” witXiout 
supposing any serious moral delinquency. The difftculties iu which 
he has entangh‘d liiiusclf are a very good illustration of the way 
in which “good things” get about, and the danger of taking them 
up too seriously. The story of the Bishop who could not come lo 
tho defence of the Uhureh because he htul to Tnak('> talk for young 
ladies at a croquet-party was of couj'so intended . a.s a sort 
of i:omic version of Nero tidjUing while Komc was burnmg, 
ami as a passing joko might have been overlooked. If MLr. 
AVest, wJien the irutli of the story whh questioiKtd, bad ox- 
plainod that it was only a liiimorous echo of the light gi>ssip 
of the (lav, and that ho did not insist upon its literal accuracy, 
there would havo boon no more to be said. On the other hand, if 
Mr. West meaut it scrioiisly, ho should have taken pains to verify 
its truth, and it is evident that, on his <J\^n admission, 
Ini ni-gl('ct('d to do so till too late. There a)v gom'mily a number 
of good 8t(.irii*3 in circulalion which may hi used %ory aptly to 
enliven an argimieut, but which it is perilous lo «cce}^fc as gjuiuine 
history. Alori\)V('f, in aokiiovvledging that he lias ud authority to 
produce, Mr. West should havo exlendeds*tho apology wliich he 
makes to llie Bishojis of Winchesler and l.Oly to the oilier “absent 
members of the ICpiscdpale" who were (vjimJly implicated in the story 
which h(3 lias been the means of sjircadiug. AVhile, however, Mr. 
West ho.s certaiuly, as he admits, placed liimft(5lf in an imlolensiblo 
po^lli5llq it iii.iy ho doubted wlioLlmr tberti was i'e.ally any viccessity 
for 1h«) Avurmth of indigiiiilioix with wliiidi tho Bishops havo re- 
pudiated a “ rth:iv(‘,” w liieh was p^rluips hardly worth their 
noiico. It is slrniigr to lind so simiU a matter exciting bo 
in I adi auger in ctilcstiui minds. A litilo nujio pliiio'^ 0 (»hy would 
perhaps havo tempered tho expression of their wr.ith. Aft-or all, 
there will, wo fenr, ttill h(» people capnhio of believing that the 
Bishop wht» had a g.irden-jmrty, ami, like Ibe maji inn moi(; f.oleiuu 
parable, couldn’t cuine, i:i nut aiuylli, but a reality. »S;ories of 
this Ivijid are like th(! dust of tlm road, which is sure to lx> blown 
about wlieiK'ver then.' is a little wind, and which is least irriUting 
when taken quietly and good-iii.-turedly. 


BTNTEU i:XlliniTU)NS. 

W E iu*(' agniu met by tlio clitliculty of deU3nninljig vJuit i.s an 
eAdiihiriiyn and wlial is a shop. Tho lino of dt'uiarcation 
between tho two iy becoming year by year le^s clearly detinod. 
Eor cx.'imp!*', wo enter certain so-called Winter JOxliibitionB iu 
which the pic tures are ixinovcd as soon as sold. The most luarket- 
ablo commodities are naturally lir.st hung eo as to attract the cyca 
of customers ; then the blanks on tho liue occasioned by purchases 
are frcna time lo lime filled up by works whi(di lay oii tho day of 
opening a little in tho background, and afti'rwanls there always 
veiuains a relay of fuvtlior products in tho cellar or the p^vret ready 
to keep the Oullery going through tho soHSon. A catalogue is found 
favournhle, if not (*sscntial, to this sort of trading. Contidciice is 
inspired when a .subjoct or a master is put deliberately into print ; 
but the visitor soon linds out that the names and nuiuben* are iu 
confusion. Roinctimcs his dilliculties in tlie way of id»*nti/ication 
havo been kindly diujiuieibod by manuscript iuierliueations made 
by the prcqjriotor or his clerk; but just iu ]H*oporti(m as the 
epcculativo Gallery is Bccuring a conmjcrci.al sucews, does 
tho eataloguo of yesterday become a thing of tho pest. Now 
each undertakings— whicii of lute uro on 1lio increase— boing 
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little else than shops in dis^uisej the question arises whether they 
ought to obtain mord notice than the rooms of auctioneers. Jh 
their favour it may he pleaded that tlio works are usually well 
selected, that the arrangements are judicious and in tolerable taste, 
luid that the public do hot show themselves loth to appreciate the 
wnich tempts their pockets. lu contrast are those 
Winter^lhtliibitions which, instead of being under the direction of 
dealers, remain in the hands of artiats, mid for theae last most 
sympathy is usually felt. Indeed a ilealcr may in these times 
almost consider himself an ill-used man *, he is pointt'd to as a being 
who does not so much promote ns prey upon the rising and 
struggling talent of the day. And wo trust the period may never 
come when artists will not bo strong enough to inaintu'm indepen- 
dent exhibitions on tlieir ownnocoimtj for, notwithstanding the 
uotoriuiiK joalouaioa <ind rivnlrh^s in the profesHlon, iirtlsts ar »5 tlio 
best judges of good art, and the most generous in dealing with the 
least successful ofjtheir brethren, and even the want of business haliils 
which tells sometinios against the success of these independent ex- 
hibitions may bo uaeawl over leniently as among the faulls which 
lean to virtue’s siue. Wo have already noticed the J )udlcy < rallery ; 
to the list of genuine artists’ exhibitions wherein tlio price paid by 
the purchiiser Kuflbrs no deduction at tJie hands of a luiildlo Irudes- 
lunn may l)o added those of the Institute of Painters m Water 
Colours and the Society of Jlrilish Artists. Wo are sorry not to 
be able at ]iroseut to include the Old Water Colour Socrlely in 
this category, inasmuch as the usual exhibition is this Houson de- 
layed by the erection of a pretentious to tlio Oallery. 

The Winter Kxliibitions now open compri.se a total of more than 
two thousand works, of wdiich upwaixls of^nino hundred lind a 
place in the spacious Gallery of the Society of Jiritish Artists. 
As to the last, we are bound to say that wo have never seen so 
many pictoi-ial platitudes congregated in one siiot ; the amount of 
canvas spoilt and paint wasted shows how di.sa.strous it is for 
youths to enter the art prof<*a.<«iun when destitute of talent. And 
the anddo.st part of this long-cstabliHhed exliihition i.s that the old 
members seem pikst pmying for, while the younger aspirants do not 
see the need of close study as the preliminary to an assured career. 
Thus one of the cleverest pictures of the season, ^‘Eecle.Hiaslics” 
(231^, by Mr. Oalthrop, lack.s drawing in the hands and ciiro in the 
details; the noble Gothic cloister, with venerable monks in proces- 
sion, allbnls u capital oppoH, unity for a striking pictorial cllect, 
but the characters are over-drawn ; they are as exaggerated as the ' 
monks ot M. Gustave Dore; the artist had the powder to carry his 
work further, but he ajiparently preferred stop short in or<ler to 
save hiiiiwdf trouble. The following pictun.s may be (uiumerated ag 
fairly good in their way: — ‘^Preparing for a Kestival” (O2 ), by 
Mr. . 1 . If. Walker; a scene from Jphif/cma in AiUin (171), ])v Mr. 
Alabaster; “Girl with Strawdierries ” (192), by Miss Ikck- 
houso ; ‘^Autumn bllenoss” (208), by Mrs. Ti. Jopling; “The 
Bandit ” (256), by Miss 0 . CruiekHliank ; “ A C,|uiet Pool on the 
Jilgwy” (82), and “The Mawddacli Valley” (173^, by Mr. James 
Peel. 

The ninth exhibition of “ vSketches and Studies ” by niomber.s of 
the Institute of VVater (h)lours is neither better nor wor.so than its 
predecessors. Again tfie Ciuiijdaini is heard that tiuished draw- 
ings vastly prtqionderato over genuine artists’ jortings taken on 
the spot. Sketching, in the (dd sense of the word, is in fact fast 
becoming an extinct art, ('xoepl. among amateurs ; the prolimi- 
nar}" studies made of the tigure and the ttuitalive feeling of the way 
step by step to complex compositions — practices common annuig 
the old ihiksUts in the tliovoiigb student limes - are now’ obsolete. 
Wo fear too t lint commercial considerations pivxent luli'ila from 
showingwhaltbeyeaiinot -jell to ino-^tad vantag’e; a drawing doetured 
in the studio is naturally move <livssy and prehontnble than a 
thought ronghlv noted down at the moment ol inspiration; xet 
one Bueh inqniWivo produci, instinct with intention, is w’ortli 
a whole gall(*ry of mediocre drawings done drowsily between 
wake and sleep. As a favourable exception wo gladly point D) 
Miss Thompson’.s “ »Skoteh for a Piguro in a Drawing of tin' loili 
Bengal Lancers at Tont-p(‘gging ” { 35 0 - his lady, who, it wdll Ihj 
rtimemberoil, made a coup do force in tho last Academy lOvhibition, 
was certainly not sutlering from reaction or collapse when she throw 
oO’ with dashing hand tliis Beiigiil Lancer nudiing he.idlong at 
full speed, neck or nothing. This brilliant impromptu cameH all 
before it; no horse in tho circus is .'swifter ; no trooper tinner in 
saddle ; no Janissary of old imm* stern in re.sohe. The artist 
proves her knowledge and power by leavijig this “ sketch ” simply 
as it was first struck otf. AVe need not say that .‘iight could not 
.alone have sulliced ; a horse tearing alonp at finV number of miles 
an hour cannot be drawn in transit. 'rhl.s sketch is uocc«.sarily an 
ellbrt of nioiuoiy, and iho accumulalivo product of per- 
sistent observation. We bavo heard the ilsuuI objection made 
to the action of^ tho slued; but the artist is probably 
herself the best iudgo of horse tle.^b ; and on a previous occasion 
she was able to defend herself oil the moot question of Imw a horse 
managesto move at all. Yet we ihink she Jins made a mistake in sub- 
iiiittin^ to public view that esBentially embryo elfort “ ‘ (.’hargo I ’ 
A reuuniscerice of tho Life Guards at Wimbledon ” (314).. This 
is every w'ay btdow the mark of the well-trained baltlo-paiiiters in 
Fans. It IB understood that Miss Tliompson’s election into the 
Institute was not of h(‘r own seeking ; the honour was accepted 
with an explanation that her present commissions would pre- 
clude her from preparing any work expressly for the exhibition. 
Wo can but wish that other artists would give like gleanings 
fiom their jmrlfolios. In this Gallery the sci’eensaro often favoured 


with interesting waifs and strays of genius; thus, in addition 
to the contributions of Miss Thompson, appear some original 
sketches by Mr. Tcnniel for the cartoons in F«wA (313, 317, 318). 
What is meant by tho w’ord “ finished ” we do not quite unUer- 
siand ; we would rather have seen those drawings^ in their first 
estate ; tho finish is now rather too much that of a lithograph ; the 
pluck and the spirit which characteri7.e the uenrand-ink designs 
of Leech are wanting. But much to ue commended ns 
unusual in this often lawless spliero of art are the corroct, 
and even the severe, drawing of iho figures, tho symmetric 
b.ilance, tlio compactness, and concentration of the composition. 
Few dofligners have had so happy a knack of concisely tolling a 
story, or of neatly pointing a moral within the nanow compass of 
a page. It would appear, too, that Air. Tennicl coroppacs, at least 
occasionally, the piquant leittirpress which in these cartoons fits so 
aptly the illiistralion, the one acct'ii Uniting tho point and tiraplifv- 
ing the memiing of the other. Thus bolow tno cartoon of Mr. 
Di.sracli, laughings jeeringl}’, and of. Mr. Gladstone, frowning 
sternly, wo road the following: — 

The Two Augurs, 

DisKAiars. T nlways wonder, brother, how vve eblef augurs con meet 
on the Djuaiing dny ictihoui laughing. 

(jLAi>i>i*)Mi H. 'j have never felt any tomptalion to the hilarity you 
sugg(*.Ht, brother, and the remark savours of flippancy. 

Tho number of foreign pictures which como to try their fortune 
in London jh ever on the incroaBc. We noticed in a former article 
tho French Oallcrv in Fall Alall, and Mr. JVrcLean*8 collection in 
tho llaymarkct. To these we now atld the New British Institu- 
tion, old Bond Street, in which Belgian pictures preponderate ; tho 
Society of French Artiatn, New Bond Streel ; and the Flemish Gal lory, 
KingStreet,OoventGardon. This la8t,themost recentof speculations, 
includes artists of all nations. In these and other liao Galleries 
the contribnlioriH often meet tho eye os old acquaintances. Pictures 
ill thofio days are occualomod to make the lour of Europe ; they pass 
from hand to hand as a sort of paper currency, to be changed on favour- 
able occasions into gold or silver coin. One reason, wo imagine, 
wliy ihi.s trafiicis on the increase maybe that there is more margin 
left for profit ; dealers manage to buy cheap and sell dear ; a principle 
w'hich Adam Smith tauglit as a first maxim in political economy, 
and therefore, we pre.Hume, also in 8iicc(‘s.sfiil picture-dealing. More- 
over, the derangement of national commerce and the loss of private 
fortunes during the late war have doubtless brought to J.ondon 
a gre.it influx of piotures and ]>icture-deiilerH. I'he consequent 
advantages and disadvantages are about evenly balanced. Cer- 
tainly the best of our English arlisf.i do not sulTer under the 
comjx^.tition, hut those in the necond class are weakened. Another 
point for observation is t.hul. llie deaJeiH find it good policy to 
nriiig from time to time new aspirants into the field. Thus, when 
they have got up a ruii for MM. Corot, Daubigny, Labey, Ribot, 
Robert Floury, Alfred Stevens, Troyon, Toiilmouchc, Willems, 
Ziem, and others, they next advertise unknown artists ns 
favourite pupils or ns tlio great men of the future. By these 
merc.antili* expedients it is to be foarf\l tlnit the standard of 
foreign vv'fn’ks is under constant proecs.'^ of being lowered, and with 
it the .standard of public taste. On tho other handj the average 
merit of Ehglisli pictures is known to he 3’oarly rising. On the 
whole, wo think English art a Ix'tler invostauuit than Continental. 

Once again M. Gustavo Lord forcoa himself on our notice; the 
fre.sli impiu’tatiouH from Paris lose mnio of their power of attraction 
for London sighlseers. M. Dord has never been qiiilo a prophet 
in hi.s own country, ho fails at home to attain tne higheat dis- 
linclion. AVhy is it, then, that “ Christ leaving tho Frieiorium,” 
“ Christian Martyr.'^,” “ Tho Dream of I’ilatc’s Wife,” “ Tho 
Massacre of the IuuocouIh,” and “ Tho Soldiers of tlio Gross,” 
please tho British public P One lejiHon is that tho majority of 
peiq)le. know no better ; so long as they receive pleasurable sensa- 
tions they are satisfied, wdthout caring to analyse Cfiusea or eftects ; 
they do not stop lo ask wh(;thftv the forms are incorrect or ignoble, 
wlieth( 3 r tho details are slurred, or whether Ihn sensational inci- 
dents, tho Hurpi'Les of light and the violent contrasts of colour, have 
not iMHiU got at the cheapest cost of study. Y^ct these considerations, 
which afiect the judgment of artists, may account for the humble 
position hitherto iield by this too brilliant jn inter in Paris. But 
the public at large eontiuue notwithstanding to bo attracted by 
compositions illumiiKMl by footlights and uiTunged as drop-scenes 
on tno stage. To deny genius to this artist were to go loo fai* ; our 
objection is, and always lias been, that he does injustice to his 
powers ; he could “ (lo better if he would take more pains.” 
“ Tho Massacre of ilu^ Iimoceuta,” a subject which, specially needs 
to bo troattnl with moderation, is a medley and an extravaganza 
made all the more obnoxious by its monstrous size. Vast scale — 
the lowest of expedients — is the common device of barbartJua 
qation.s. But a groat artist can be' grand even in miniature— a 
.secret which M. Doi-d Las st ili to learn. He holds indeed the ordinary 
canons of art in absolute contempt, and yet tho materials he uses 
arc commonplace. “The Dream- of Filate’^s Wife” recalls in its 
chief character the w'cll-lmown stage scene of Lady Macbeth 
walking in sleep, with the addition of a full-fledged Bcgel, and the 
intrusion of a cross on an inaccessible summit illumined as by the 
lime-light. There was opcea machine for grinding out noetry; 
M. Dorfi must be in possession df Bome such patent for his pictures. 
One of the least objectionable of these assailant compoutions is 
“ Tho Soldiers of tie Cross.” The conception is sufficiently im- 
posing ; countles.s multitudes file in long array among the hills and 
valleys of Palestine! the panorama is Miltonic. This and ana- 
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THE THEATBSa | 

D uring tbis woek ShakBpearo has resumed possession of 
Druiy iMie Theatre, and the dreary monotony of grand spec- 
taculax drama has beeiu relieved hy the performance of tbreo plays 
which hate been for long unseen upon those boards. It seems 
stniAge that the lessee, with several competent actors in his com* 
<paat, shoold peraist in denying them proper scope for the exercise 
of wir talents. The notion that a play of Shakspeare will not 
nowa^ys attract without spectacle is easily answered by observ- 
ing that processions and scenery nd libitum may be exhibited in 
almost Any of bis plays, and neither of these adjuncts is neces- 
sarily exclusive of good acting. We believe that the attraction 
of Bichard Camr ^ Lien rather failed latterly, and it is 
wonderful that the manager did not introduce, as ha easily might, 
some variety into his pregramme. If this were done on only one 
night in thh week it would aiford to residents in London the 
o]>portvmlty of going occasionally to this theatre. The grand 
sj^otade of the season will bear at most a single visit. 

The choice of the ilferry Wives of Wiudeor for Mr. Anderson’s 
heuedt was not particularly happy, and we doubt whether the 
production 'of the same play at the Gaiety Theatre with Mr. 
rhelps as FalstatF will be a proiitable experiment. The ad- 
ventures of FalstaiT in this play are not comparablH in in- 
terest to those of Gadshill and Shrewsbury, and the fun 
which depends on the Welsh parson and the French docU»r 
is somewhat tedious. IMr. Anderson, however, plavod not 
only FalstaiT for his own benefit on Monday, but also Fofonius on 
Tue^y, and Mercutio on Wednesday, and he plaved these three 
dissimilar ports emially well. It would bo sti*auge*if an actor who 
played Othello and Orlando under Mr. Macieady^s luauagemeiil of 
this theatTO some thirty years ago could not do as much as this ; 
but if Mr. Anderson is cont<*nt to bluster in Ring Hichard for 
three continuous months, people may begin to think that he can do 
nothing but make a noise, and that would be a great mistake. He 
has the frame on which a magnificent Falstaft' may be built, and 
his &ce and voice adapt thenistlvea well to the pai t, but perhaps 
he showed more fully his capacity' as au actor m the secoiulaiy 
parts in which he afterwards Rp]:K*ared. It is a lesson for younger 
actors to »co a veteran like Mr. Anderaon doing his veiy best 
in such a character as Poloniua, and yet doing it uuoblrusively. 
The success of his Mercutio was unmistakable, and, like evciy 
good actor of the past, he made the audience regret that inexorable 
necessity kills this lively gentleman in the thiidact. The perform- 
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contributed whatever dramatic element there was m the specta- 
cular enterteinraent of the last three months. Mr. C’reswiok ap- 
peared os Hamlet, and the comparibon which ho thus challenged 
with Mr. Irving will not, we think, be di<iadvautageous. 8o ninch 
nonsense, to speak plainly, has been written about Mr. Irving, that 
people will pei haps hear with surprise that there is .mother actor 
who in his great part is not so very far behind him. We think, 
however, that Hamlet is not a part eminently hinted to Mr. 
Croswick, and he is at some disadvantage conipaied with Mr. 
Irving in point of age. It must be added that lus Hamlet is 
more ** sta^,” while Mr. Irving shows luore indopt'iidout study. 
Mr. CreswiCK was supported not only by Mr. Anderson in 
l?o1onius, but also by Mr. Henry Marston in the Ghost, a part in 
which that veteran actor excels. Without approving the levity 
of the expression, we may repeat a remark which was actually 
made, that the Drury Lane Ghost beat the Lyceum Ghost into 
fits.*' The performance at Druiy Lane, taken as a whole, was as 
good, or nearly as good,, as that at the Lyceum, and hod the ad- 
vantage of a larger bouse. The inexorable demands of pantomime 
expel fihakspeave from Drury I.iane after the present week, and 
therefore there osn be no further opportunity of convincing the 

S iiblio ihatf more than one actor can play Hamlet tolerably, Mr. 

reswaek naturally desired that bis own son should play at his 
benefit, but by pdtting him into the part of Laertes be gave iocon- 
venieBt prominence to the fact that ho who wasplaying Hamlet is no 
longer a young man. In the fencing scene, the Queen's remark 
that Hiniiilet is &t and scant of breath is only too ti’ue, and wlien 
Ibthei and son meet point to point, it is manifestly any odds upon 
Ijaettes. We hkd occasion lately to speak of this fencing scene at 
the Lyoeum, and we spoke in terms of general and very moderate 
coiweadatiom If we had spoken more particularly, wo should 
havesiM, what wlH be approved, wo think, by every competent 


Miss Walton Who appeared as Juliet on Wednesday plghL 
perhaps a better impreralon of her talent Vy her acting of the pii^ 
of Mre^ Ford on Monday. Besides Mr. Anderson in Sferent^ she 
had the help of Mr. Ryder in Friar Lauren^, in whiek port his 
excellence is well known* He, like Mr. Marston in the Ghost, 
appeared “ for this occasion only,” but it may be supposed that thu 
manager might obtain the assistance of both these valuable ailists 
if be desired it, and he probably would desire it if he found 
that the public encouraged eiforts to produce adequate represeuta* 
tions of standard plays. Unfortunately every actor of any caparity 
desires to have a theatre to himself in which he may be un- 
deniably chief, and may enioy the undivided applause of so-called 
critics. The example of Mr. Anderson in unaertaking secondly 
ports may help to bring about a more healthy practice, and it may 
oe hoped that the manager of Drtiry Lane Theatre wlH bo en- 
couraged by the experience of this week to infuse a little more 
novelty into his programme for next season. If Mr. H^iday 
or anybody else can construct another grand spectacular 
drama out of the works in prose or poetry of 8nr Walter 
Scott, the manager is of course at liberty to aeal in the com- 
modity which pays him beat. But when it begins to pay hhu not 
quite so well, he should have some variety in store. It would 
to easy, for example, to produce Kttiff Henry /K, in which Mr. 
Anderson and Mr. Oreswick would be certain to support creditably 
the paits of FalstaiT and the King, and there could be as muen 
accessory splendour as the manager chose to pay for. Poetry and 
pageantry are not nooessarily inconsistent, and if the pubhe taste 
demands Shakspeare at Drury Lane Theatre, this week's experience 
shows that auetiicient company may be collected without difiiculty. 

We wish rather than hope that Mr. Phelps and his associates 
may make the Merru Wwes of Windsor an attractive play at the 
Gaiety Theatre. The production of a play of Shakspeare* at this 
house to-night is noteworthy, even if it be only as a stopgap in 
the ab^'CDCo of Mr. Toole. Last Saturday afternoon Miss Helen 
Faueit appeared as Beatrice in Much Ado About Nothing at tto 
liavmai'ket, and that useful actor Mr. Creswick was Bene- 
dick. On Thursday an elficient company, comprising Mr. and Mrs. 
Ktmdal, prodi^ed As You Like It at the Urystal Palace, and 
dunng the same week there have been live nights of Shakspeare at 
Druiy Lane, and Hamlet is to he performSl every nignt until 
further notice dt the Lyceum. Next week, of course, Shakspeare 
and everything else must give way at the Crystal Palace to panto- 
mime. But in due seaHon wo may expect to see the series of 
comedies continued. As the regular audience at the Palace is to 
sumo extent the same, the penormancos are necessarily varied. 
Any manager who does not insist on a long run deserves encour- 
agement. 

Among the few successful novelties of the season must be men- 
tioned Mr. Gilbert’s little piece called Sweethrarts, which begins 
the evening at the Prmce of Wales’s Theatre. The manager of 
this house earnestly, but ineffectually, desires that the audience 
could find it convenient to bo seated toforo the curtain rises; The 
nuisance of late arrivals is probably incurable, and nowhere can 
bo expel lenced in greater perfection than at the Lyoemn, where 
the scene lielweon Hamlet and the Ghost is nightly spoiled by it. 
If it is woith while to see Hamlet ^ ono would think it must be 
worth while to see the whole. Mr. Gilbert's “ dramatic contrast ” 
is followed at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre by Socteigj tto first 
ol those comedies in which the late Mr. Robertson so pleasantly 
repu'sented the manners of our time. Paternal or maternal go- 
vomment has advanced so far in London that the ** owl’s ncst,*° if 
it e\iHts, mwit now be cleared out punctually at half an hour after 
midnight, .'lud the habit of resorting to sueh a place for beer or brandy 
and water after a ball is ns obs^deto as arrest for debt, which 
was a favourite incident in tlie comedy of our fathers. The les^o 
of the Gaiety Theatre makes the curious announcement that he 
will open the llolborn Amphitheatre to-night as a cheap and 
comfortable West-end theatre.” We doubt whether the most 
spiritod and capable of managers could make Holborn the West- 
end, but by all means let us nave as much cheapness and comfort 
as wo can get. The high prices of London theati'es are main' lined 
nobody can exactly tell wny. One or two small houses with ex- 
ceptional reputation have even ventmed to raise their terms above 
the ot hoi’s. But in general prices are absurdly high, looking at the 
character of the entertainment. It would to far better to liave 
two pei'sous in the house at hulf-a-crow n each than one poison at 
five shillings, because any play goes mncli better with a lull house. 
As froiuo leading memheis of the Gaiety company are to bo trans- 
ferred to the ^mphitheatio, the periorjuauco is likely to ho up to 
the average, and ns the prices will bo lower, a real cheapening wffl 
be oifected. 


in ttot ‘wbkia he may he supposed to know theoretically, 

and thb oatOa remark might to made upon Mr. Oreswick. 
An impoiiial critic might to puzzled |o award the palm for 
awkvreiuQssf between tkeee two aspfrantB to the highest honours 
Of thetwo yoirngmon the l^mrtesof Mr. Leathes 
is SHpeiw to Uwt of Mt Oreswick jun., but both suffer from the 
unddBhlnewofthelt^tqi^^ Tne trot at which Mr. Oreswick 
edveaces to with *his sou is about ns mdike the movements 

ol the as anytbmg4bat mm be eonceivea. The 

absoi^ li m wre gleriag tooem of the dSsquisitlon on exq^l- 


REVIEWS. 

MARTIN’S LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT.* 

R. MARTIN has accomplished the first portion of his diffi- 
XlX cult task with a success which corM scarcely have been 

* The His Bogal Hkhnue the Brhsee Cbnmrt By Theodore 

Mauin, London i Smith, Elder, A Co. 
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anticipated. Hla Uomplby of Prince Allwrt would 1 ^ doable 
and metructive even if it were flddre«»ed to remote tnd indiferent 
readers who had no special interest in the J’jtrjrliflh Court or in the 
l^yal Frailr. Prince Alhort^ actual colehri^ is inaenanihly asso- 
ciated with we hipfh position which ho occupied, but nis cUim to 
penryinent reputation depends on the nioml and intellectual quali- 
ties which were siiigalariy adapted to tho circumstances of his 
c^er. In any rank of Ule he would probably have attained dis- 
tinction ; but his prudence, bis stdf-denial, and his aptitude 
for acquiring practical knowledge could scarcely have found 
a more suitable field of exercise than in his peculiar situation 
aa the unaeknowledged head of a constitiitional monarchy. 
He^ was content to dispense with popular fame, and to wait 
patiently for opportunities of acquiring solid power. Tliere 
can bo no hotter illustration of 0)o advanttigea of hereditary 
royally thtm the Prince Consorts idontiticatiou of unwaver- 
ing attachment to the Queen with alugle-mindiMl devotion 
to the national welfare. Personal loyalty was in his case wh(»lly 
indistingiiifthabl© from public spirit. As a wise and thoughtful 
master of a house, he found it ncechsar^’ to be also a dispassionate 
8talt?eman. Happy in tho unboundod alFectiou and conndejice 
which lie inspn’cd at homo, ho wns singularly fortunate in his 
early polilical tavchera. Baron Btockmar, hia first politicuil in- 
Btruclor, and for many years his judicious sdvifw'r, never ceased to 

J irosent to him a high stniuhird of responsibility; but he probably 
earned more from the Knglish Ministers with whom he first 
transact- d bushiess than from any profeaf^rd tutor. Lord 
Melbouine, whose aflectionate inteiest in the Queen extended to 
her husband, if be cannot be counted in the first rank of states- 
men, was a thorough KngUshman and n consummate man of the 
wwld. When ho left office in 1841 liOrd Melbounie, w'ith charac- 
tei’istic pladnness of spe^wh, told the Queen that he had thought 
her early praises of the Prince overstrained, hut that lie had found 
she was perfectly in the riirht. Sir Uohert Peel, wdio soim over- 
came the coldness with wliich he was at first r«*L;ariled at dourt, 
was not only the ablest Minister of his time, but the most un- 
selfish for himself and for his party. In the eloquent words of Iho 
Queen^ he was “ n man of unbounded loyalty, courage, patriotism, 
and highmiudedness.” During his five years’ tenure of office 
Prince Albert had constant opportunities of studying in its beat 
form the art of government, which in a free country consists not 
only in the priMluidion of beneficent measures, but in tho direction 
of public and Parliamentary opinion. Huron ytockiuar, who, not- 
withstanding his familiar knowledge of EngTi«\h afiairs, always 
regarded them from the point of view of a foniigiu?r, in a 
letter to the Prince Consort, bhuned Pool for having done nirtbing 
during his tenti of office to increase tho influence of the Crown. 
Prince Albert, with sounder judgraout, replied that even in the 
agitation caused by tho repeal of the Corn-laws there had boon a 
widespread feeling that, “ wniid all the general oonfusioii and h(‘at 
of party, at least one person has remained calm and free from 
party spirit, that person Ibeiiig the Queen.” lu the same letter he 
odds, ** To my mind the maltatiou of Royalty is possible only 
through tho personal character of the Sovereign. When a person 
enjoys complete confidouco, w'e desire for hin> more power also and 
influence in the conduct of affiiirs. But confidence is of slow 
growth.” The Prineii was perhaps ambitious, and, if he had lived, 
ho would have become the most powerful person in England, 
although he would have oflaewd himself, exorcising his authority 
in the name of another. In the precocity of his early manhood 
he had been admitted by grey-huired statesmen into tho inmost 
secrets of politics and diplomacy, and from the first he took pains 
to form and express on behalf of the Sovereign an indopeudont 
opiniem on all imporUint questions. As ho grew older, lie accumu- 
lated vast oxperieuco as a Minister who was ne^er out of office. 
In n ffi w years more he w'Oiild have outlived his early political 
teachers and associates ; and he would have posse a'^i'd almost a 
monopoly of uninteiTupted official traditions. While ho was 
still young, Foreign Ministers proceeding to their posts wore often 
astonished by the useful information wliich tho Prince com- 
mimiciited to them on the private history and personal tendencies 
of tlie Courts to which they wore accredited. Tho Frinco's repu- 
tation, as was natural wherij public display was impossible, fol- 
lowed at a distance the progress of his character and the inci*ea8e 
of his knowledge. It was Known that every able man who was 
admitted to his society spoke highly of his po wet's and attainments ; 
but the statements of court iera ami of the occnaional frequenters of 
a Court are naturally accepted with a large deduction from their 
value. The vulgar prejudice against foreign influence from time 
to time revived among tho i^oraul pait of the community, and 
those of a higher rank were sometimes irritated by the misdirected 
adulation which attended the Prince’s less serious exertions. The 
laborious attention which was devoted to the great affairs of 
England and Europe would have been butter appreciated if 
injudicious flatterers would have been less eoi^r in gloritving the ex- 
ploits of South Kensington. Nevertheless Uie general belief in the 
merits and in tho beuoticent infinenoe of tho Prince Consort was 
steadily growing, and by a natural proross it expanded into sudden 
maturity when his fatal illness surprised the whole country with 
a feeling of dismay. If the Prince liad theo recovered, he would 
probably have been afterwards exempt from shallow depreciation, 
ae he hid already outlived harmless satire. 

VirtBtera inrolumcm odimQH, 
diilbUtwu ex^ocullisiqi^ 

In judging of the letters and xutimorandums on various siibjeote 


which are incorporated into Mr. Mariltt’a it miU* 

mnembered that they were never intended fr>r pnbSfidtion. A 
Memorandum intended f<tf the King of Fnisriia On' the ^nnsana of 
promoting (Icrmiin unity, and a Memorandum to Lord John 
l(u.^dl on tho propost^d mission of Loi'd Miiito to Italy, are State 
papers of u high oi-der. On both questions the Princo diilered iu 
opinion from J/>nl Palmerston, with whom he seems never to have 
foil entire political sympathy. They agreed in whtog well to rite 
eiibrts whiidi were about that time made in different parte of 
Italy to introduce a more Liberal form of govenuoent; Imt 
while Lord John Russell and Lord Palmemtoa pwipoaod to give 
direct omtouragement to tlie Italian Liberals^ Prince Albert held, 
thiit it would' be k^ter to warn Austria sjjainst iwterferenoe. 
in the intcu'Dal alttiirs of the Papal States, at Tusos^, and of 
Rome. Tho result provixl that the Prince was justing in his 
belief that the policy of the English Ooveramfiat would he 
misunderstood, and that the visit m a Cabinet Minister to Italy 
would be thought more significant than bis recouuuendatiuiB of 
moderate counsels. The proposiis included in the German Me- 
morandum have since become obsolete and inappiUoablfi ; but the 
paper is iiitervuting, not so much for its contents os on aocount of 
tho Prince's reception of Stocluuar’s sevore criticism his intcr- 
fereuce in German aflairs. Prince Albert consitlured it hopekss to 
destroy the adverse influence of Austria; bat he wislted that 
Prussia and the minor Princm should systemaUcaliy augment tho 
power of the Ihet, and extend the area of tho Customs Union. 
Lord PalmorstoD, although he favoured tho cause of German unity, 
not unnaturally desired to ureserve English trade withiithoso states 
which had not yet adopteu the prohibitivo tariff of the Customs 
I T uion. Ihirou 8tockiUH r bad not seen the Memocandum when lie ad- 
dii'SMMl the l^riuce in terms of w'lirriing and almost of reproof. His 
first objection was weighty, and perhaps conclusive: — A- Prince 
of your political position oughi, as an unvarying rule, to abstain 
from doing wha L is superfluous.” It was not advisable that the virtual 
rcpivstiulative of English Ro>'alty should address himsell' te) a great 
qiu'stion of policy in tho capacity of ,a Geriuiui Priuee. The, rest 
of the criticism forms a solitaiy exception to tlm spirit af the general 
correspondence. For once Ikirou Stockmar was dealing with a 
que.stion in which he took n deeper interest than even in tho wtdJaro 
of his pupil. 'I'he conslarit and loyal of personal adhorci)t.H, 
ho had heou a German before be bocame tho confidential adviser of 
King Leopold, of Prince Albert, and of tho Queen. lie now ob- 
served that tbo Princo, having loft Germany jn early youth, could 
have no sufficient knowledge of the wants and desu'cH of the coun- 
try ; and he added that, ns a cadet of a reigning House, tho Princo 
was specially disqualified to form an impartial judgment. ‘‘ None 
are so ignorant ns our prinocs of what is going on iu Germany, and 
bcuce their deficiency in just insight into their own true inUu'ests. 
Tiiis ignorance makes them cling blindly to their elnes prejudices 
and hereditary relations, and see in wliat is demanded of them in 
the real interests of the country only law less deairea on tho part 
of the people and mischief and danger to themBclves.” The 
territorial sovereignty of the fierimin princes hod, as Stockmai* 
allowed, been originally founded on usui'})ation, and it is not 
to bo denied that public opinion among the middle x^lasses in 
Germany is now anti-dyni:stic, and it is the existenoo of this 
opinion which creates the events and siiggcsU the warnings which 
1 have made bold to express.” As an author, as a risiug Btates- 
raan already ex^rienced in great affairs, and, above all, as a 
memlier of one ot the most illusLrious among tlie great histoiioal 
families of Germany, Prince Albert miglit have been excused for 
some passing irritation against his austere censor; yet his anaiver 
begnus, “ I nave duly received your letters, and 1 thank you for 
them with all luy heart.” 1 quite understand that my anuounce- 
mont of a plan of regeneration ha.s alarmed you, and I must acknow- 
ledgo the weight 01 the reasons whudi you adduce as to my qualifi- 
cations for calling such a plan into existence ; only 1 you 
have been misled by the cxpi-eHsion, ragcneration-plan.’* Prince 
Ijcin ingen, wdioiu he had consulted, had anticipated Btockmar's 
anti-dyuuatic views; aud Prince Albert concurred in the same 
opinions, although he had conlined himself in the Memorandum 
to the single object of adding strength to the Diet. The Prince’s 
candour and good temper, and his steady coneeatvaiiou of mind on 
the main issue, are more admirable than the acutest of treatises on 
Gvnuan affairs. It may be incidentally remarked that Mr. Mf^tjn’a 
versions of the large portiim of the Prince’s conret^ndeiice wl^h 
was written in German display a rare mastery of the idioms of 
bedh languages ;and of tho art translating. But far Btodhoiar • 
didactic and sententious method, and his habitual w .of philo- 
8(^ical termiuolQgy, his letters i^ht be attributed to on l^Uah- 
man ; nor is it possible to distinguish between Fxiitee AUiert^ 
English and Geman letters. Mr, Martin has pnblisM 
translations from many Jouguages; but im lute MidmavmdiiMmd a 
more drflicalt ieat tbo kind than in 

intelli^ble to English residers. 

As it woR an old Jegal maxim that tbels de- 
murrer on a demurrer, it may perhaps be a riteiiuy'iamoniiihidl 

orilichuuB ought nut to j|e criticised ; yet it xsuf be sMowitbie to 
regret that nearly all the notices of }fr. Martin’s biE»ok,Aave 
assumed the ibm of kbridgments. Gmeeful nxIafatfinAm 
fidontial lettem>=aud touching donmeric anaodolM, peri^te liro 
the most popukr portions of the biogiMiphy^ sm 

diimkced Irom the contoi, iiuustioe k done both iiariiriin 
and to thebbsiKacter which it ilhistraitea. y^rwrit AmMAW 
events of PriiKte Altot’s Uie one €0i»|mS SUSZ 
selves, and yet they diminish the interest of Uie mller ne^. Mr. 



IlMtift li^ iMt • eeiiMil«r: or m MOAUaity but m iiteocmtf^tM 
lUMifil^Dibo ttad« & soleetion h<m tb* 

rieh apelertklA at bii diajMMali'or the pin!t)Of« and with the leault 
of reproteihg the deibite hiitmaioii which the stiidy of bia 
eoWect had mad© on bimw. It is an unevoideble d)raw- 
hack ftom the merit of the pktme which he htw drawn 
that it wae from the nocMrity of the case without ehadow. 
The hiognipher wee not himaek personnlly aequainU^ with the 
Prince, «aa he has domed the gretitw part of hU infornie- 
tion teem an authority which could not V, and ought not to 
have been, iimiartud. It may be eoDjectured that the fuultleee 
hm of an affectionate imagination wha in truth euhjcr.t to but 
• W and venial dafacts. He may have been but in part to blame for 
the undoubted feet that, uotwitnetanding hia extraordinary merit, 
he WAS never thoroughly popular. An unelceping sense uf duty 
and responsibility rarely iinds expression in a genial and heartv 
maimer. An observant courtier used to say that the Prince would 
be popalar if he would shako hands without stiekiug his elbow 
close to, his ribs. The symbol of imperi'ect cordiality, if not 
highly refined, was at least intellig^le. Grave statesmen who (ll«h 
cussed with the Prince business of iiigh import, and men of 
science who found that lie comprehended their larger theories and 
understood their technical language, were prohaby unconscious of 
the coklnesB of manner whudi was aometimes resented by a proud 
and punctilious aristorraev. Tt was impossible that on his iimt 
arrival the Prince should ho thoroughly at hi-< ease in an 
unfa miliaB* society and shyness and stiHVu'riS tend to outlive the 
occitsrona by whidi they were at first explniik'd nnd excused. If 
the Prince had gitiwn old in his adopted (tiUlutrv, any early 
dryness would have gmdually relaxed, and the nj^sump- 
tion of dignity which may formerly ha\c fleemed necossarv 
to repress intrusion would, if it remained, have suited 
graver years. The position of a Prince just emergctl from boyhood 
at tlie head of society in a foreign land was, if not utmatural, at 
least in the higlicst degree exceptional and artificial. For the 
capricious oarillations of popular favour Prince iVllicrt 
scarcely responsible. Ilis domestic virtues were conlially recog- 
nized, and his activity in promoting exhibitions and tichoola of 
design was applauded by that pviit of the ctuninunitv which is. 
tolerant of plausible innovations. On the oihf*r hand, it was sus- 
pected, without any reason except that of bin foreign birth, that he 
despised English prejudices, and eron that ho was too ready to 
consider Coutinentfil interests. The craziest delusion < >f a crodulous 
nibble found vent during the Crimean War in a sudden and iiii- 
accoiintable rumour that the Prince Consort had hwu sent to the 
Tower. Soon afterwards a peer W'as found to ask in the 
House of Lords wludher the Prince was in the habit of 
seeing the deH|iatchos which were submitted to the Que«m. Lord 
Abt'.rdoeifft reply that of coitwe ho saw thoiii, and tlint ho would 
continue to see tbeiu, at once silenced captious critici>m and p(»pular 
claranur, as Virgils pinch of dust quiebMl the turbulence of the 
bees. If Prince Allk'rt had any defijct except impurfcct grucimts- 
ness of manner, it has heeu 8ucc(’.isfully concealed, Painters ami 
sculptors were not unanimous in tlieir estimate of his taste in their 
arts: but it would appear from a loiter of Mendelssohns, quoted 
by Mr. Martin in an appendix, that the Prince was both i 
a sound musical critic find a skilful perlbrmcr. It i.s nf»l 
know'n that he had either considerable liteniry uttainuienla or j 
A love of litoratiu’o. At Jlonn he obtained the reputation of Ixdng 
«n excellent fencer; and he was a fair rider ami a gixid shot. His 
more serious merits have bcou partially obscuivtl by tho standard 
which ho himself eatablisljed. The jKisilion wliich he mlomed 
and emplouid for the public good was the sauie in which a hun- 
dred and fifty yfiars bofuro Prince George of Ibrnmavk passed 
through obscurity to oblivion. In early youtli uuboundeil facilities 
of enjoying luxury and splendour never for a moment diverted 
Prince Albert from the course of voluntary and laborious duty. 
Rare powers of arquisilioii, and an intelligence wortliy of his con- 
scientious resolation, enableil him to reach and to luaintaiu the 
level of his exalted career. Nu man made fewer luistaliea of judg- 
ment, and hit disinterested zeal in the service of the Crown and 
the country was never at fault. In all the relaliims of donie.stic 
life he seema to have been jwrfect ; but private goodness ought not 
to be celebrated so prominently as to distmet Aitention from 
success in a laiver spnere of action. Mr. Martin lias not, like, 
some of those who have published extmets from liis work, confined 
hts attention to the annals of the nursery or the boudoir. His 
biomupfay will be one of the sources of information which will be 
iMM by luture historians. 

Another character will rise, if p^ible, in general esteem, 

' throngh the worthy record of a life insepmbly associated with 
her ewii. The extraets which Mr. Martin has been allowed to 
make iiNnn'Ihd Queen's lettew and journals, though they aro de- 
“rigttcd only to Hlustrate the history and elmmcUu' of the Prince 
Consort, have an independent interest, of their own. The gliinpses 
of ttdomMtio life^as b^utifal as that of an idyl have been univer- 
sh% appreciated. Her Majesty's minute aud picturesque account { 
of ner insit, in copvpany with the J^’ince, to bin home at Coburg 
woidd be iotetesting if it were the diary of a private parson. The 
itrigBonni which 'she fovniGd of ibe obaraoteie of some of her Koyal 
Viritora^ and especMy of the Smperor N iohohw, have a still higher 
talnh^ and her polity uttenmees^ thmigh her opiuions may nave 
beWr Ottlriviitied and tno.ulded by the Kiiice, are not tbo^ of a 
mately intelleoe or of a neisferal chmeter. No more 

qnaeDiy senument has ever bM exprsos^ than in a letter to her 
&ing Leopold written iii. 1848. The Orleans Ihmily 


had been Mven feom tfee throne; an the Prinoa wrote ehdr% 
befom, at a tinan when riuuppr ehagg^mted events in themsSVes 
sufficiently alanning, ^ European war isatonr door, Pranceis abhilfe 
in every qiuurter. . . The itop^Ife in declared, the arni^ ordered 
to the frontier, the ineomration of Belghim and the Blicniah 
provinces proclaimed.'' Seuitioas demagogues were about in fha 
Mowing week to hold nmeetjug which, as they hoped, would lead 
to a revolution ; and ** iV»;n tb© fii*8t/ as the Queen wsot^ refL^rrifig 
to her recent continemeat, I heard all that passed, and my only 
Ihourivta aud talk wore mvlitics. But I nevinr was calmer azkI 
quieter or less nervous. Groat events wake me calm ; it is only 
tridos that irritate n»y nerves.” The oottrogo which rises in tlu) 
presence of clanger, the presence of mind that is stetidled and 
confirmed by doubt aud anxiety, are qualities which become a 
throne. 


IIURUAY’S HANDBOOK OF UOMK.* 

I T is commonly uudoratood at Rome that the real author of this 
book died lately at a very advanced As the lx)ok is 
anominous, except so far as its preface is signed by initials, we 
might, by h kind of legal fiction, have held onrselves in no way 
b )iind to talcs any iiol'k^o of this fact. But tlve fact is well 
kuowu, and our only object in mentioning the book At all is 
to make some suggest iohs for the improvement, of tho twelfth 
edition, which, as it is nW nude 1*8100(1, is shortly fprtlmoming. 
What wo have to say we shall thorefonj say from this point of 
view only. We point out the faults of the present edition in the 
ho})e that by so doing we may do something towards making 
tho next ediiion better. 

Tluj tiifit thing to done is to have the lx)ok thoroughly revised 
and largidy rewritten by a roal scholar. Tl^e book, as it stands, 
hns no pretensions to ocholarship ; it does not rise above Uxe level 
of a c/r^row of the higher clsss. ^ As containing a great mass of 
information in a shape iu widch it may be iisra At the moment 
when it is wanted, it is most useful to those w'ho can correct it for 
ihouiselves when it goes astray. But it is highly dangerous for 
any one who gives it the implicit feUh which a great many 
of* those who use it cminot help giving it. The author was 
clearly a man wholly of a jwat generation, one who had 110 
synijwithy with, anil very little knowledge of, the ro- 
searches of modem scholarship. Like most of his class, 
he had a distinct dislike towards the results of Qenuan rs* 
Hiwch, rcbults which at once shocked his prejudicea and were 
bovond Ills underaUndiag. Wben a mail speaks slightingly of 
** (leniians,” and especially when he talks of the German 
we know at once what to think of him. And another thing to 
taken euro of is that whoever is sot to write the book afresh shall 
Ijo a friend of Italy, and not an enomv. A Handbook ought not 
to sliow A prditicnl bia^; cspochilly it ought not to show 
A political bias hostile to all progiv'ss and improvement. The 
Handljook, as it stands, shows oicr and over rigain, by the 
most ludicrous sigiis, that its nutlior was one who grudged Italy 
h(^r freedom and unity, aud even grudged her the possession of an 
intelligible coinage. The prefa(x( speaks of “ a careful reyiskm 
made oil the spot to the lalest period” ; but tliat lovision seiwus 
comuionly to have sl.i>pped ut .some point oariier than the last 
deliveraniMj of Rome. Here and there a change has been made to 
bring the doscription into harmony with the state of things which 
Is^gan in 1870. Bid such changi^s Imve clearly been made with a 
heavy heart, and coiunionly (hey have not been made at all. The 
result is actually a picture of ludicrous inconsistency. Wo shall 
give some other instances as we go on; a most chanictorialic one 
ik in the description uf the Quirinal Pal'ice, The fact could hfurdly 
bo concealed that that palai*e is now the jjftlace of the King : but 
the careful revision on the spot flown to the latest poriocl did 
not get rid of the incongruon.^ .statement, true doubtless ni the days 
to vriiich ourcnrroffr clearly lo«>k«l back with regret, that, in order 
to sec the inside of the {Xilacc, Application must be made to ^Hhe 
Pope 8 major^fhmo ” ! 

This ignoring of the actual state of things mns through the 
whole biM^k, beginuing with the preface dated in 1872, We ore 
there told that among the additions to tlie present volume are 
“ chronological tables of the Sovereigns who have ruled over Hotue 
fWnii Romulus to Piits the Ninth, and of the prmeipal ovents 
during the Itopubbcan pcriorl.” It would seem then that in 1872 
there were pi^oplo w ho believed in liomiilus and who lind never 
heard of Victor Kmmanuol. But, on loc^kirig to the chronological 
table itself, tilings are not quite ho bad as this. A list of Poi^, 
from SL Peter in a.b. 42 to Gregory the Sixteenth in 1831, 
show's not a single sign of emotion except when the writer stops 
to mark the “ fabled Pope Joan.” We have not one word about 
the doings or sufierings of any earlier Pontiff, but, when he reaches 
Pins the Ninth, we get a buwt of riietoric and lamentation :r- 

The pref^!nt ronttfl’ Iihs alreafiy atfniiicd the a6lh year of his long 
and evffitrnl reign, longer tluiu ovvr renrhed by imy of fais prCdecesHoiH 
ill the Chair of St. rettr. Utnue, omi;Mod by the ItelUm ATiuy, Septoinbor 
sio, 1870, with which i*iuL tlio temporol \ioveQV of the Holy See. 
of his states and the greater part of them aetzed upon’ by King victor 
Emanuel in 1870. 

One might be tempted to say that this kind of writing is too 
full and too inirpaMioned for a chronological tftble, and not 
quite grammatical enough for a narrative iu which we look tor 

• A IIundbookofMiimi ami/ itt AWrwr#. Efeventh JSdlHon, cerefeHy 
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verbs and nominafivo cases. But all that is needed will be for 
the reviror to teinember to scratch out this little outpouring, and 
to continue, as is done in Badekers Handbook, the list of 
Emperors, which somewhat AxnniJy ends with Nicephorus in 802. 
1872 was also an odd moment to pul in for the firat time a list of 
the chief ceremonies which the rope used to perform in times 
past,*into the middle of which it is found needful to thrust a 
nar^aph to say that ** the grandest of them have been siisnended 
during the Pope's pleasure since the occupation of Homo dv the 
Government of Ital^y,’* If our cicerone were not so very solemn, 
we should suspect him of a satire on the Bishop who wilfully 
shirks all his accustomed duties in the hope of pemiadin^; himself 
that he is in prison. And it is also ratner queer to choose the 
same moment for putting in a long story about the pri\ileg(;A and 
precedence of the unimportant people who at Home bitll call 
themselves Princes and Dukes. To be siu-o, the author had 
among the Roman nobility a friend, the talented head of 011c 
of its most illustrious , families,” from whom he received a note 
at the end of which the writer liuds it neceiswiry to say that 
of the things of which he has been speaking have been 
swept away,” and to add the expression of his own Iioikj that, 

“ for the sake of the religion at tue head of which liis 1 loliness 
is placed, ho will not abandon the capittil of CliriKiianity for 
a foreign land.” Perhaps, if ho did, the rules about admission 
to the Vatican gjillevies and to St. Peter’s crvpt wtmld be 
made less absurd than they are now. S^me judicious reviser 
will doubtless strike his pen through all this twaddle, and put 
instead a rational account of the present condition of Home. 
.Tohnson thought it hard to settle the precedence iKitweoii a louse 
and a flea, and it is no less hard to settle the precedence betwetm 
a Pope’s bastard and a Jesuit’s bunker. But, if a subject of 
lameutation is needed, it miglit be worth while to lament that 
the ancient titles of Senator of Rome and Oonfaloniere of Horence 
have given way to the monotonous and unmeaning tSindaco, The 
functions of the chief magistriito might have been altered in uny 
way that ■was found needful ; but he might surely have kept his 
name. Such changes make us ti‘emblo lest a day should come 
when the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the Portreeve of LauL'- 
port, and the Bailitf of fluralcy, may all be constrained to become 
M^'ors. 

It would bo more important for the reviser, w'hoover lie may be, 
to cut (Hit the flwlish remiirk upon the great Besthrvihmg der 
Stndt Horn. We are told that systematic opposil ion to all 
tliose who preceded in the study of ilie topography and determi- 
nation of thts monuments, in unsottling the mind of 1 he visitor, 
takes away much of bis interest in the sites of classu al antiquity 
with which he is surrounded.” I’liat is to say, great like 

Niebuhr and Bunsen did not greatly trouble ibenisolvt'H with the 
gibblo of Italian ciceroni. Presently persons unaciiuuintcd with 
Gorman” are sent for “a clear and impartial account of the 
views of the archaeologists of the Z/ewAmourt//” to the article 011 
Rome in Ih. Smith’s Dictionary — that is, to Dr. Dyer, who bi liovos 
in Romulus. Wo are fiirthor told that Mr. Burn’s Borne and Me 
Campatjno is ^‘inoro or less indebted for the information it contains 
to this Handbook.” It will be belter for the next edilitm of tlio 
Handbook if it is morti indebted to -Mr. Burn. And his (’viiii i'iuis 
on Mr. Parker are rather amusing : — 

Wi* cnniiot concur, in speaking of the works upon Roman An Im-olog}', in | 
a statement of this author in one of his recent pamphlets, tluit, :^nlu^lg'^t the 
“ numenm* works on the HiifUjaitita of Koine, not <me was wriKcn in an 
arehaiologiciil point of view," nor in Ins general c.stiinuliou of the l.ihonis of 
the most celebrated of the living Konian j\n:h;cologists. * 

Now it ia plain that Mr. Pavkor’s censiiro of those who had gone 
before him was so far unjust as it took in the scholars of Hcrmany 
and England ; but it is equally clear that ouo drawb uik iu Mr. 
Parker’s researches has been that ho has paid, not too little, but 
far too much, attention to those whom the Handbook calls 
“ celebrated living Roman archmologista.’^ What is really nowled 
is for Mr. Pai'kore theories, which have much to be said for them 
and much against them, to bo tested by some competent scliohir, 
and for a summary of the results to find their way into the next 
edition of the Handbook, The reviser w'ho corrects those greater 
matters may also spend a minute or two in translating some of 
the odd statements about coinage to be found in the accounts 
of excursions in the neighbourhood of Home. Tims in p, 373 
wo are told that a carria^ to go to Tivoli and back costs live to 
six muii” In p. 393 domceys from Frascati to 'I’usculum are made 
to cost three and four pauls ” ; and in jp. 435 there is a man at 
Veil who endeavours “ to exact a dollar. As intelligible money 
had come in at Home long before the Papal Government came 
to an end, wo can only complain that the writer's numismatic 
archaisms do not go back far enough. If we are not allowed 
to reckon by lire and centemniy we. claim the right tu reckon by 
sesterces. 

It follows, almost as a matter of course, that one to whom the 
results of German research wore simply things to Ikj sueered at 
has gone wholly wrong on the Capitoline llill, misplacing the 
fiirx and the Temple of Jupiter Gapitolinus in the old blundering 
fi)isIlion. The plan and description of all this part of Rome U thus 
' made Qiiarly u^ess. Indeed the hook needs to be recast almost 
evexjrwh^* A good deal has been found out at Rome since 1872, 
but a good deal that was known in 1872 is not at all clearly set 
forth. is justice done to Mr. Parker’s researches among 

the early wsalaf wbiob are z^ot the less v^uahle in themselves be- 
cause their aotoor Uw thought good to hide his own light under a 
bttsbd wild talk about w<flvea and pomatia. It £ most im- 


portant that this part should he done by some one able to behm 
Wh the strong and the weak parts of Hr. Porkerls thaories. It 
would be well also to have some parts looksd ovel^bysome one 
who really understands the history of architecture. No help at all 
is given to the student in this matter. Yet it would be a ^ 
service lo point uiit how much may be leamed iW)m a systetMtie 
study of the various fonns of capitals to be found in tbe Bomaii 
buildings. Nothing bettor dispels the superstitions of the old 
classical school, or shows how easily and natiu'ally Roman archi- 
tecture was developed into lioinanesque. Thus iii p. 196 the re- 
mains of the Ewporium are slightly noticed, but without the 
faintest feeling of its impoilanoo in architectural histoiy. Here 
is a range of arched doorway's and windows which, if they were* 
found anywhere north of the Alps, we should at the first glance 
Bct down as Romanesque w'ork, moat likely of the qleventb or 
twelfth centmy. They really belong, not, as the Handbook telU 
UH, to the first or second ceutiuT of our era, but to ibo second or 
thinl century tl\e other way. They show the essential identity 
of the true roimd-.'ircluHl style in the days before it liad p^t on the 
Grecian mask and in the days ip.fler it had put it ofi* again. After 
this, it is not wonderful to read, in the account of Diocletian's 
Baths: — 

The ornnmrnts of the Imths nri<l the style of the whole building indicate 
the decline of art ; the coliinins did not support the continuoua horizontal 
cutaLdutui'ft of the more aneient buildings, but su^lained a scries of lofty 
Hn-hcii icseinbling the basilicas of later limes. 

Then conies something from Forsyth about Michael Angelo ** re- 
forming the rude magiiiticcnce of Dioclctijin.” This would Seem 
to mean that Diocletian, in bis Ixitbs at Homo as well as in his 
palace at Spalato, mado Iho same great advance, the greatest ad- 
vance ever made in the history of urchitecture. Only one would 
like to know the evidence for a fact the iiiipovtance of which cannot 
be ovei’-ratod. The words of the writer of the Handbook and of the 
critic whom he quotes road like iho talk of a man in his sleep letting 
out liicift without knowing what he is saying. The complacent, half 
patitmi/.ing, half snubbing, tone taken low'ards the mighty oiganizei* 

I alike of the Homan iunpire and of Homan architt^ctureis charming 
beyond words. H ia somewliat in the same spirit that the writer 
insists on giving the modern St. Peter's a proceatmee over the Mother 
and Head of all churches, which, when he does reach the patriarchal 
chiiivh, ho is half obliged to retract. 1 lo assures us so often that 
the modern St. Peter's is ‘^tho most magnificent of Christian 
templ(*s,” that one half suspects that some vision of Durham, of 
Amiens, of St. Sophia, or of St. Paul’s without the Walla, had ari.sen 
to make him a little doubtful of what he was saymg. Then ho 
goes on gravely to criticize the brutel desolation of the patriarchal 
church, and rules lliat tlie ‘‘ medallions and stucco ornainents “ do 
not ci»m})ensato for the disfigurement of the ancient edifice.” All 
this kind of talk beUmgs to a past ago in point of taste, just as it 
belongs to a past age in point of knowledge w hen we are told that 
Witigee “buineil everything outside the w'alls.” This doubtless 
c<uues from some Italian slunderer ; it cevittinly does not come 
from Procopius, who bears wituoKs to the rcspi?(‘t which the Goths 
showed lo the two great cliurcbes outsido the wiills, those of 
yt. Peter and 8t. Pjuil. So again, Crascenlius, in p. 430, is “ bar- 
barously put to death by Otto 11 . in 996, after Ids gallant defence 
of the castle of S. Angelo against that lyrani.^ Hard words cer- 
tainly, even for the third Otto, still more so for the second, who, 
when Oresceutiua died, w^ns already in the one Imperial tomb wdiich 
Home still shelters. The following sentence we have read over 
several times \> ilhout catching a glimmering of its meaning. The 
writer has Justbi'en describing the Liberian basilica, the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore on the. Esquiliue: — 

In I'nmt of the basilica is one of the most bcantifiil rorinthi.an columns iu 
Koine, ciil ltd tl 10 i'ntonna dvlla Vvrg'tne. It is of white iimrhio, and is the 
uuly one which haK lojon prcservcil to attest the magnificence of the basilica 
of Constantine, thougli it probably belonged to an edifice of an earlier period, 
possibly to the Temple of i'eacc founded by Vespasian. 

As this comes iu the middle of the ecclesiastical baailioas, any 
one w’ould think that tho writer was speaking of a church of Con- 
stantine’s building, which, as the Libefian basilica was not built by 
Constantine, is a little puzzling. But what is meant really seems 
to bo that this column was brought trom tbe secular basilica of 
Constantine, or more truly of Maxentims, near the Forum; the new 
editor will do well to moKc this a little clearer. 

On the whole, the Handbook, as we have it, represents creditable 
work a generation back, and, even in its present shape, it saves a 
gieat deal of trouble to those who know now to make use of it. 
But it is altogether behind the present state of knowledge, and 
it needs to be thoroughly recast before it can be really 
trustworthy. The only question is as to the process of 
recasting, which ia a dangerous one. It ia a mistake to be- 
lieve that a weak or unintelligent account of anything can* 
be made into a good iiccoupt simply by coiTSCtiug the positive 
mistakes. Every positive mistake may be got rid of, and yet the 
account may remain weak and unintelligent. It te so with a large 
|iart of this Handbook. What is wanted is not sogxiuoh to leoast 
tho old Handbook m to make a new one, in the compositioii of 
which the writer will find the old one of very great use, and ntay 
often find it serve his purpose to incorporate large parts of it Bat 
in any case the book must bo at least recast, ana recasting need 
not nmko the volume any larger. An inteiligent aooount of a 
thing is, as a rule, shorter than a confused or blundmdng aeoowii, 
and room enough for the new diseovezies may hg found W the 
simple process m stiiking out the twaddle. 
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LIYlKTQSrOIlE'S LAST ;rOUHNALS.** 

r iB a fortunate tix^u^taBoe, which could eoarcely haTe hem 
expected, that the mord of Liviuntone^B laat expeditions did 
hot pensh with hiia The great travel&r peraUtently made notes 
during bis seven yeara of wandering, with the exception of one 
short period of dutresa.and confusion. Besides the napers which 
Wore Mought hack ^ Ur, Stanley, the original note-hooks up till 
the tune of his death were preserved and brought hack by his 
faithfhl native servants. Mr. Waller has thus been able to put 
together a very complete history. He deserves great praise for the 
excellence of his editing, which has evidently been a labour of love. 
No editing, however, can possibly do for us what Livii^fitone 
could have done himself. At best we must be content with re- 
ceiving the raw materials of a book of travels instead of the com- 
plete book. Many brief bints would have been exuded. A 
general description of the features of a district or tlie habits of a 
tri^ would have summed up a series of detoclied remarks, An.l, 
in particoliir, we should have had a more complete statement of the 
principles by which Livingstone was guided in nis explorations. It is 
of coarse not difficult to understand his general purpose ; but here and 
there we should have boon glad to know what wore the precise con- 
siderations which determined the direction of his wanderings. The 
absenoo of such explanations holpa to give a rather melancholy 
character to the book. Livingstone seems in it to be Buffering 
under a kind of waking nightmare. The indomitable wiU is always 
present ; but it is no longer able to overcome the oppressive weight 
of obstacles. As in a dream, the traveller is constantly struggling 
to move, and can yet make no continuous progress. And, as in a 
dream, no is surrounded by hideous scenes of grotesque cruelty 
which increase his misery, but leave him utterly powerless to in- 
terfere. His course seems to be clirectod by external fate rather 
than to conform to any wiahe.s of his own. His frequent helpless- 
ness owing to the desertion of bis servants and the b^ faith of the 
Arab traders, hia almost ceaseless sufleriugs from vaiious forms of 
disease, his compulsory detentions for weeks and months in remote 
villages, ore painful in the reading, though they increase our admi- 
ration of the dogged courage which bore him through them all. 

A few dates may help to make the general outline of the story 
pore intelligible. Livingstone left the coast on the 7th of April,* 
1866. Foul' months’ travelling took him to the Lake Nyassa, the 
sceue of some of his earlier explomtions *, he went round the south 
end of the lake ; and tlic yeiir 1867 was consumed in a long march 
through intricate mountain ranges to the south end of Tanganyika, 
and thence, nearly due west, to the Lake Moero, formed by the 
lliver Luapula, which he supposed to bo the upper course of the 
Nile. After a long stay with a native chief near the sliores of this 
lake, he struck southwards to the larger J^aku Bangwcolo, from 
which the Luapula issues. This was reached in the middle of 1868, 
and Die remainder of that year and the l^inning of 1869 were 
occupied in a return to Lake Tanganyika and Ujiji. In the 
autumn of 1869 he started again due east, into the hitherto un- 
explored Manyuema country. Two y&m passed away in this 
region j till at last he rotirod exhausted and destitute to Ujiii, and 
there met Mr. Stanley in October 1871. With Mr. Stanley ho 
visited the head of Tanganyika ; and ofterwoids waited for supplies 
during a great part of 1872. In the autumn he started once more 
to the south to complete his exploration of the great Bangweolo 
lake, and, whilst passing round its southern shore, he fell ill, and 
died on May ist, 1873. His followers completed the circuit of 
the lake, canying his body with them, and, as wo know, returned 
successfully to the coast. 

Thus we have the history of seven most laborious years. 
Livingstone v^as borne up in his fatigues by the firm belief that 
he was solving the problem of ages, and discovering the head waters 
of the Nile. At one place he takes notice of the possibility that the 
Lualuba may be the Congo ; but everywhere else he identifies it 
with the Nile without the slightest hesitation. Utilitarians may 
inquire^ whether it was worth while to sacrifice so many years of a 
noble life to the solution of this geographical puzzle. But with 
Livingstone the duty of immvelling the relations of this strange 
network of rivers had become a kind of ultimate postulate, whimi 
it would be cowardly even to question. ** The prospect of death,” 
he saya in a passage of justifiable pride, in pursuing what 1 knew 
to be right did not make mo veer to one side or the other ” 
ip working out this task. There is a grandeur in such 
ralf-elevation irrespectively of the value of its end. It seems 
that in Livingstone’s mind a land of religious colouring was given 
to the sentimeht by a theory which, we fear, wiU not receive much 
sunport. He had a notion that Moses had been in this part of 
Amca. An eager desire.” he says, ** to discover any evidence 
of the great Moses havi^ visited these parts bound me,BpeU-bound 
me, 1 may say; for if i^uld bring to light anything to confirm 
the sMxed ota^es, 1 should not grudge one wmt all the labour 
expended.” The saersd oracles, one would have thought, say 
xv^ing about Lake Bangweolo, but Idvingatone had come to this 
odd ooneluaion by ailments which we need not examine. A 
m^i^Qua historical rexnark qocoxb in another place. In the 
neighboiirhood of Lake Bangweolo, Livingstone met with a native 
whh knew iometbing of m oldw Poitugaese expbrers. No 
trace,” he adda^ ;** seems to exist of Captam BingletonVi march*” 
This is not the first time that I>e Foeb ^ro has oeen quoted in 
serious books of Aiiican tiaVel, but it is odd to find Livingstone 

* JMngtUmt, Bditsd by Horace Wallor. 
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apparently speakittg of bis narrative as A genuine histm^inh^ 

In apite of the. editors auggesixon that Do Foe may have huni imala 
real material befiire him, we should say that the remark seems to 
us to prove that Livingstone had not rm what ia a vbit palpable 
fiction. ^ 

Whatever Livingstone’s nouuds may have been for this firm con- 
viction that he was on the Nile, therdoan be no doubt of the extra- 
ordinary horoisni to which it Btimulated him. tio early astianuaiy 
1867— that is, in the first year of hia ttav^-*he had a misfortune 
of which he speaks with an evident sense of its importance, and 
which, m fact, seems to have contributed more than anything else 
to the finid result. A native guide deserted him, and carried off 
the medicine-chest. From this time, therefore, Livingstone was 
exposed to numerous attacks of fever without Die a&important 
remedy. Bishop Mackenzie eufieied a similar bss by tne up- 
setting of a canoe. It is painfully clear that from this period 
Idvingstone’s powerful constitution be^ to give way* We have 
constant references to sickness and depression. Every step I 
take,” he says, some time after, jars on the chest, and 1 am 
very weak ; 1 cau scarcely keep up the march, though formerly I 
was always first, and had to hold in my pace not to leave the 
people altogeDxer.” Soon afterwords he sj^ks of an attack in 
which for a time he lost consciousness, and remarks that it shows 
tile power of fever without medicine. At the end of the year he 
is ngain complaiaing that he, who used to be first in the line of 
march, is now last ; and rejoices that he did not go to the 
swamps of Lake Bangweolo, where the absence of medicine 
might liavo quite knocked him up. The words are ominous: 
for it cannot be doubted that when ho at last started 
for tliat dreadckl region bis strength had been seriously undei^ 
mined; and the hai'dships whi^ ho bad to undergo might 
have killed a stronger man. The great feature of the dreary 
district in the neighbourhood of the laae seems to bo the frequent 
bogs, which he cs^ by the expressive name sponges.” They are 
greiit collections of vegetable matter, soaked through and through 
with water. The weight of a traveller constantly breaks through 
Dio superficial covering into deeper holes ; and incessant rains had 
made them moro thou usually troublesome on Livingstono's last 
journey. The intervening country wiis constantly flooded, and the 
traveller had to be carried on the back of his followers through 
streams often above the waist, and sometimos reaching to their 
lips. Constant attacks of dysentery were prostrating his romaining 
strength, and it is a consolation to road that, towards the end of 
this w'eary journey, he was gradually sinking into a toipor which 
made him uuconscious of pain and danger. Under suen circum- 
stances we should not have been surprised if a much more querulous 
tone had been perceptible in his writings. And here and there, it 
is true, be makes a shai'p remark about the theoretical disooverers” 
wlio imiko maps of Central Africa in London, or tlie anthropo- 
logists who do injustice to his favourite tribes. Much 
more generally wo have to admire the mixture of stoical 
courage and Christian res^nation which keeps him to bistai^ 
without unworthy murmuiing. A man working so doggedly in 
spite of such grievous discouragements within and without may 
well be a little hard upon gentlemen sitting at their ease at home, 
aud correcting his labours ; though ho is never so peevish as many 
of his fellows who had loss excuse, whilst he fi^uently speaks 
with the warmest aflection of personal friends and l^uiers in the 
cause of the negro. His disliim to the anthropologists is merely 
the reverse side of a most generous feeling. He is warm in his 
miration of the unsophisticated native. Near the coast there is a 
moi'o degmded race, 'and the extension of the slave-trade is ^gradu- 
ally ruining the tribes of the interior. Livingstone frequently 
assures us that in physique and in the shape of their skulls they 
are at least the equals of the persons who deliver lectures about 
them in London institutions. We must confess, ho#ever. that it 
requires some charity to overlook some of their pocuiiarities. 
There seems to be no doubt of the existence of caniii]^- 
ism among some of the tribes to the east of Lake Tan- 
ganyika ; though we liave the charitable suggestion that they 
were induced to indulge in human flesh by first beginning 
upon the Soko a largo animal of the chimpanzee or gorilla 
kmd, which appears to be very good oatiiig. Moreover they have a 
free and easy way of committing murders vdthout provocation, and 
an absence of religious ideas which Livingstone has to admit with 
some reluctance. Whatever their moral shortcomings, it is plain 
that they axe not likely to be improved by the presence of the 
slave-traaers. There ia a ghastly account of an apparently unpro- 
voked mAssaci'o of women by Arab traders, at wmeh Livingstone 
was present without the power to resist, and which fiUs him, as he 
says, with unspeakable horror. Ho says that he felt as if he were 
in hell, and adds, ** I cannot stay here in agony.” In fiict, the 
scene caused his retreat to Ujiji, where he met Mr. Stanley. Other 
little incidents are signiheant in the same way— such, for 
example, as ^e song of the slaves, which Livingstone et first 
supposoa to indicate their insensibility, but which, when trans- 
lated, turned out to be an expression of their hope of coming back 
to liaunt their oppressors after death. Indeed Die constant^ 
sight of the horrors inflicted upon this wretched country' 
by the slave-traders themselves or by the wars which ^ey en- 
couraged or accidentally provoked, seems to have weighed'heavjjy 
on Livingstone’s spirits. The small native communities were 
everywhere in course of being ruined and broken up by the intru- 
sion of the better armed Aram, end a mieeiable acetu^ of smirobj 
was the natural result* Livingstone ibund nloie consolation in 
observing natural Ustoxyi as w^ as in Vorking ont his 
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phksal moltB, aod notsm q{ his Knnstks, esperiaUy upoa the curioua 
Soko fust montiotied^ are plesmt in thom»elT«S; and form a relief 
to the genesal melancholy of the nairative. 

On the whola the book can hardly be called other than a painful 
Olio, and yOt it is worth whilo to recoivo the painful iraproadon in 
erte to appreciate the noblo persevemneo of one of the very first 
of all the heroes of travel 1 1 kj iiaposftll)l« to put it down witliout 
a sSnse of the moral gitsndeur of Livin^s^)ll« a characUr, even 
if hla eilorts eooni to have been in some do^Too misHlii'Ccted ; tioc 
should we close our account without sayings a word of Hitpi’ociaiion 
of the fidelity of tha native servants who br<iu|!:lit baok this body 
and the pajiers of tlu^ir master from the distant ri^gion in which lie 
died. Five only of hia ori^nal followers stuck to him throughout, 
and they deserve no stintod praiso for tbi^ir loyalty and iiiioUigeuce. 


EDGAIl ALLAN IVK.* 

M b. INORAM, tho editor of n tu'W edition of Iho worljs of 
Poo, has prefixed to the first voliimo a. Tiieniuir in which ho 
oiideavonrs to viudicak Poo’a lucninry Ironi the charges generally 
received. The iniprofsion has hitherto lieeu that Poe Av.as a 
drunkard and a thorough pncf;d Bolioiniun. According to Mr. 
Ingram, the truth lins btUMi entirely distorted by llufua Oriawold, 
who Ins till now b<3en Poe’s only biographer. (Iriawtdd, indeed, 
is riceiised by Mr. Ingmm, not merely of distoi*ting facts, but of 
downright niendacity. \Vo must confine oiirtfolve.} here to record- 
ijig <uir iiuprosnion that OrLswold cerlainh’ coloured Ids picture fur 
roo highly, cither iKJcauso ho di.sl iked Poo, or from u simple wdsh to 
•Make a sensation. Such conduct w.is certainly bad enough in a 
friend of Poe's, whether he did or did not toll wilful lies about his 
victim. In mojit enscs there is no need to suppose anything more 
than ft rondinoas to accept dificreditable storie.s. In one case, how- 
ever, Mr. Ingram, if we underslanfl him rightly, charges Griswold 
with deliberately insoi-ting certain perHonalitics into an article com- 
posed by Poe, wdth the view of injuring his character. It 
is dilficult to believe that iiTiy man can have been guilty of such an 
atrocity ; and it .strikes us aa just possible that the passsagcs quoted 
by Griswold did really occur m the articlo ns written by Poo, and 
wore Biippres.»ied by the editor of the nuigazino in which tla? article 
appeared. This, of course, is a mere guess ; and, in truth, we have 
not sufiicient evidence More u«. Ihit, in any ense, Mr. Ingram 
seems to hav(3 proved patisfactorily that Griswold caricatured poor 
Poe, and that many of those best aenuaiuted with the unforturuito 
man of genius really loved him, and have IwniG testimony to his 
ainiablo and honounable conduct in many relations of life. 

(.)n the otlicr hand, we must say that the whole story of Poe’s 
lifts becomes simply unlntelHgiblo" if we are to take him to have 
been a man bound by the ordinary hiws of responsibility. Juke 
many other biograjdteTs, Mr. Ingram would make his hero virtuous 
at the cost of malnng him fnsijnd. When see a very popular 
writer appoirifutl to edit a number of niagazine.s in rapid .succes- 
sion, ana alwiys giving up eveiy employment, and always in the 
depths of poverty, wn wispeci some cause for hia misfortimes. 
Poo of course hold that the world was in a conspimey ng.ainat 
him, being offended by his independence and plain speaking. 
A Mr. Graham, who know him, attributes everything to the bad 
position of literary men in America, and to the fact that his wi-ilings 
appealed to a small mulicnee. And yet we know that many 
American authors flourish viTy suflleiently, and if this biography 
bo correct, Poo had Iho art of multiplying th« circulation of every 
periodical with which ho was cotracclt'd. American publishers are 
acute enough to value such men, if they do not care for penims prr 
Wo cannot doubt that so popular a writer might iit least have made 
a docent living. The simple fact that Poo dnmk is admitted by Mr. 
Graham, who tries to mnko u.s overlook it by a quantity of irrelevant 
verbiage about “the pnflsionato yearnings of his soul for the la^nutlful 
and the true ” ; and is just noticed by Mr. Ingram, who saj's that 
Burns, Goethe, and Byron behaved worse. Possibly j but what is 
that to tbe purpose? " Would a biography of Burns, for oxample, 
omitting any reference to his diRflipfttloii,*bo tolerable or possible ? 
A^eii it is thought right to arguo lliai Burns and Byron were 
humdrum rospectablo p<kudc, it may bo right to tell Poe’s life in 
the same way. ^fcanwhil 0 wo can pardon Mr. Ingwim for his 
wrath against Griswold j but an impai-tial biographer will have to 
atrika some kind of bahince bjtwoen Griswold and Mr, Ingnmi ; 
though wo fear thnt evidence of a tiTistwortliy character must hare 
become almost unattainsble. 

Mr. Ingram hicldlr indulges in very little literary critirisra. 
Wo say “ luckily ” because that which he gives us is irritating 
from its commottnlaco character *, aud yet we may say a few words 
about it, inasmiicn ua Poe is not merely the subject of a good deal 
of thia undiscriminatinp pmisc, but has been absurdly idolized by 
some writ4*rs who ought to kilow better. Poe’s writings, beyond 
aH doubt, have a tme stamp of ^nius. They arc strikingly original, 
and show u q^ity of mind almost as rare as that of some 
writOTB who di!serve far higher prai.se, Iho Jiatm f in spite of 'it« 
fkiilts, has the merit of at once grnspiug the imagination. Once 
read it cannot bo forgotten, aud such stories ns the Afrtrrfcra in the 
Siorgwi idiow n niparity for ingenious con. 9 truction unequalled 
by anybody who has not wntten in Frenoli. Pw’a talent for clear 
fogM'statexiient wonM suggest that he ought to have been a mas 
of science Cff « metaphysician, were it not that there is a ceutais 
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element of trick in everything that he writes, Aa Mr. IjOWoU pays 
of him in the Fable for CWVics, he is 

Three parts of him genitts and two parts shSer Aidge. 

The people however who, like Mr, Ingraui, are content with heap- 
ing upon a pojmlar writer nil the usual commonplaces of adulation, 
cannot stop hero. Mr. Ingram, for example, talks about Fooa 
“ mastery over Ihe mental strings and pulleys of our being*^ 
Tliis has been said about every eminent writer foom Ohancer^ to 
Dickens. Without asking wiiat it precisely means— a queetion 
not quite so clear as appears at first sight— we should simply 
reply that Poe never described ft human being at all. ^ Ho can 
d('?*cribo ft ghoul, and he can ch*. scribe an incaniation of ingenious 
r(‘asoniiigj but true flesh and blood never flopeam in any one of 
hia .stories. Mr. Ingram refers, amongst oUier instances, to the 
Mnrflcn in the 2tue Morgue, To say nothing of the trick, 
which is perhaps all the more clever lx'cau.se it is so obvious when 
oiu« explained, by which just the ne,ci‘SHary bits of evidence 
niv inanufftctured, and the discovery of these bits afterwards repro- 
r-iL'utod iw a m.'irvel of penetration, them is not a single remark in 
iho story which shows morn knowledge of human nature than 
of I he. nature of ouran-outongs, The anuitour detective finds a 
bit of hair, and, placing it under the microscope, secs that it is the 
hair of a particular ape. The stupidest of all real detectives, once 
provided with this piece of knowledge, would have drawn the 
same conclnBion. Poe’s extraordhiary ingenuity is shown in his 
power of poiNuading us that such an inferonce is a wonderM proof 
of perictiation ; but it is an ingenuity more worthy of a mystifier 
than of .a serious student, of humiiu nature. Or take the parallel story 
of llic MijAfrnj of Morie liogd. A great deal lias been made of the 
fact that in tins case a real mystery was deL^cribecl under fictitious 
Tin me*, and tliat Poos conclusions were justified by the subsequent 
conlVsaioii of the murderer. Now what was this extraordinary 
di»‘co\ory? A young woman goes to an apparently disreputable 
house with e il.'irk young man. She spends some hours thero, and 
thtui ones with the same companion into a wood. She is never 
again seen alive, but her body i.s found in the river, and the dark 
young man disappears altogether. Wo will venture to say that, of 
ten commonplace detectives, nine would have guessed that the 
yoiibg man was the guilty person. There was uol a tittle of ovi- 
(IciKMj jig.iinst anybody oI.mo; and if Poe had given his reasons 
simply jiTid straightforwardly, it would have been a very ordinary 
ieco of criminal inquiry, ftut Poe shows his singidar dexterity 
y covering these (bvious inferences with such amass of ingenious 
nunarks about logic in general, and so many elaborate refutations 
of silly newspaper giie.^ses, that wo fancy, so long ns we abandon 
ourselves to his guidance, that he is miraculously acute. lie ia 
like a ch'ver showman who takes us through a labyrinth, and 
carefully exaraine.s every false turn until wo quite overlooK the 
feet that, if wo had been alone, we miglii have gone 
straight to the mark. As for knowledge of human nature, 
wo can only discover such remarks as these. : that blackguards at 
the present day generally carry pockethandkerchiofs, and that a 
single man tvho has committed a murder is likely to be loss cool 
in removing the traces of his crime than a gang of ruifitms. The 
remarks are true enough, but they do not justify a critic in using 
language about Poe which would bo suitable to Bhakspeare. The 
most ingenious port of the whole article is the elaborate argument 
tending to show that certain scraps of clothing, found some time 
aftenvards in a thicket, and supposed to identify the scene of the 
murder, were not really left there at the time, but placed there 
several days later. The intention is to infer that the murder took 
place in the house instead of the thicket, and therefore to crimi- 
nate the keeper of the house. The ai^rumcnt is veiy clover, though 
the suggestion is not very remote ; Wt it displays more know- 
ledge of the mode in which a thorn tears a draw thiin 
of the “ menial strings of our being.” Our sense of Poe’s 
lilmry skill is undoubtedly lieightened when wo observe 
1 k)w very commonplace the chain of reasoning becomes when 
stripped of its endless complications. Poo tells us that the reat 
evidence will bo drawn from the collateral events and “ontakirtB ” 
of the ft’flgedy, not from its central points : and yet his argument 
really depends entirely on the most straigutforward hit of direct 
evidence. His skill in distracting us is remarkable ; but when we 
examine what ho bae really done, our pleasure is damped 
seeing Low large a proportion of the eflect depends on a men 
trick. 

When we turn to the stories in which Poe really deals with 
“ the Irmuftn heart,” our admiration is qualified by something eise^ 
or, to speak plaiulv, bv sheer disgust. Mr. Ingram tells us that 
Poe’s writings really show a regard for the claims of conscience, In 
spite of what some critics have said, and he proves it by referring to 
each steries os WiUiam Wibm^ where a man is hauuted by a 
kind of dtmble of himself, or an external crnhochmont pf con^ience. 
Certainly Poe finds the cofiscienoo useful when he can peisooifo it 
as a mysterious monKter. But it would be just as teasonaUe to 
say that the story of the (tnd the Pendidwn idbowedthnt Pbe 

was an ardent Roman CathoUe because he gloats over the imaginaiy 
horroTB of the Inquisition. Fnoplo who lue to du^bs thesehsa- 
tion of hanging or seeing a man hanged are not those who have the 
highest sense of justice or of the value of boiW hfo* It is not 
by such pntrifo tests that we are to judge of the UotaB^ of h 
I man’s writings; Ale question is rather, whet nassionp does he 
I ddiftht to rerpresontf Does he sympathiee with pure affection, 

> with high hembur, and unshrinking neroiam P Does he desoribe 
I his villains ehsritably, ni^d yet in imeh a way ae. to Uuiliis^ 
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Ini iHiiist fyAim SkereiM to critnuiols^ misejiief dpoe b; the loose extreme cereiOonialiAte to a muiiomm. 

Do bia imi 3 y a eoiled ima^ation, No considerable moveawmt can go oo without exceptiaial w 

or 000 free ^ the Wfossi stains of sensualityP If 'we Tagancos, which time would ce^nly abate and absorb- 
tw Poe by such testa tliere can unfortunately be little doubt of the when repression was attempted^ it wna dono in such a spirit m 
answer. Therearesomoof his stories the power of which is proved soemednotouly to threaten those coMWgations a 
by the fact that they leave a permanent stwn on the imagination, had never exceeded their privileges, but even to be hostile to 
One wants to wash oneself after reading tiiem. To mention only one that whole body of doctrine which mves its only value and signiti- 
&ct, a chaneteristie peculiarity of Poe is his absolute delight in onnc© to any ritual or ceveinomal whatevcro lb© resuH huh been 
describing a decayed human body. He feaste Ida imagination in that this blunder— if indeed it be not somolhing worse than a 
the charnel-house. Mr. Ingram would probablv consider tJie story bluiidor— has thoroughly alanuod and disgusted the whole body of 
called Tlton art tJte Man as a proof of Poo’s conscientious foeliug. High Churchmen, and has driven them to make common cause , 
Wo can only say that when we ilrst road it it tuiiicd our stomach, with tiwjso more ©xlxeme, but not necessurily disloyal. However 
and that wo hem-lilv wish that we could forgot it. This delight unwise, men whom they would othorwlso have brought to miwon. 
in tho sickening and unnatural is Poe’s most indisputablo quality, If this fol»o stop is to bo retraced, it can only be done, w© believe, 
though mixed with much that is admirable; and wo want no by adopliug the policy of aUowmg certain ceremonial inatlers to 
further proof that his nature was grievously stained and morbid, bo redded os opt^n qiiostioas, ^ 

We will only odd that this tendency, which has rccommondod him For this is tho seciuid conchision which is forced upon us by 
to such winters as Baudelaire, is ns bad in art ns in morality. Mr. Bereslbrd Hope’s survey of tbe whole history of public 
In all truly gi-eat and healthy art^tho horror of the iiicidonts is worship for the last three centuries; tlvat in tho corenioniai 
lost in the ‘intellectual power and the grandeur of tlie seutimout iisiigus of a comprehensive religious body, such as an hAtabluUed 
vrhich they evoke. Poe’s weakness is docisivolv shown by the Ohui-ch must be, a curtain freedom and elasticity of practice must 
fact that we lose sight of tho skill in sheer physical disgust, there bo permitted. It has never been so in theory, but it has always 
are, to quote no other cases, two or three incidents in the story lieon so in fact With characteristic inconsistency, English Parihi- 
called Ai'thur Cforchn Ppm which are rovolliag examples of this monte have enacted succeasivo Acte of Umlormity, which EngUah- 
Rttempt to impress by depicting, not Hie .agonv of a human soul, men have never cared to oiiforc© with unduo severity. A 
but Ihe most loathsome objects. iWiw een l»oo and a really great wVewrfi has always been discovered hitherto, by which tho diflerenl 
writer, such as Ilawtte)rue, there is lh(5 dHlerence wlii<;h mav bo schook of thought within the Church could manage in tmn te 
found between two paiutore of a martyrdom, one of whom rnalvos ns^ort themselves, and to contribute each its own shiu^ of ©neiigy 
US forget the sullering in tho rapture (if the dyin-ZBiiint, whilst tho and bonelit to tho body corporate, without ueedJiiBS and 
other makes us forget the rapture in watching tho hideous dotaik of imiwlitic repression. If in future a rigid uniformity into 
tom flesh and festering wounds. Wo fully admit Poo’s singular be onforeeil, oiio result at h'ast is certain. The days of tho 
skill as a manipulator of words; but the ihei that such outrages Iktablishment, as such, will be numbered. It is quite impossible 
upon all true fetding should be condtJiiod bv people who assume''to to rend the history of tho Prayer-Book, as Mr. Hope preaente it 
be judgoH of art is a striking proof of tlio‘ evil eflecte of literary to us, without seeing tliat in every Buctx^ssivo clmuge a certain 
d^alu-driuKin^^ compromise between opposite schools of thought was a matter of 

absolute necessity ; and not only this, but also that certain qnes- 
tions, upon which no absolute decision could bo reached from th© 
even balance of parlies, were left consciously and doliberately in 
TfOPE’S WORSHIP rx THE CIHJltril OF ENOL.VNl).* suspense. No Other view can ox pkin the broad facte of the re- 

TN this volume Mr. Beresford Hope hns made a seiisiinable I ^ again, of ^e so-called Or^uieute UuWe. 

± US well as valuable contributiou te the bUrutuie of one of uuqu^ihed and nnrfi^ 

tho “ burning (luostions ^ of tUo day. lie supplies ample materials t>b®dmnc0 was rendeixid to this rubruj m any of ite shapes by the 
for a much aceper and more satisfoctevv answer to ihe in- whole body of the English clergy at any Ume ^uce tlm 
quirv, Wh-itis Ritualism? than can bu found, ior example, in VI./ No; it always reuresented, as it still re- 

Mr. ■’(Radsloue’s eloquent but auperlicial paper in the CoiUnnporary thi theoretical stmdai^d of church wmhip, wliK^ vriis 

Jinmv. Indeed wo believe that any one wlio will approach the or never reached in practjwi. ^ ihus, at the hwt roviMon, its 

discus'siou without prejudice will find iu Ibeso pngua iiU that is friends vvero stjxmg enough to I’etam tins rubric in its place, m 
necessary to enable him to distinguish between the recent revival ®P^^ ^ luitamcal opposition; but it may well bo that they 

in tlie Cliurch of England of sucli decency oi; splendour of w'orship !y wished, much less expected, that it would b© enforced 

as i.s fairly compatible with loyal acceptance of the Book of Com- ^y* hue manner, its out-mio# 'were uRable te 

mou Prayer, and that morbid excess of ceremonial, or that un- ®^'^hido it, but may have taken comteit m the thought that it 
wise introduction of dubious innovations, to which the popular would continue to be a clcjul lofter. kx(mtly the swue conclusion 
but inaccurate term Ritualism is properly conlined. Few men have ho reached no w, ns to the roteiition of this rubne, if the 

had hotter opportunities than Mr, Bereswrdllopeof raostering the put to the votes of Uio lea©! if we may 

subject. I fia public life bus covered the laiger part of the time during fi^m the sports given m the Chinch journals as 

which tho revival of spiritual life iu the Church of England ^ deciwons of the Hcvoml rundecanal Chanters through- 
has been i 11 progress. lie has had no small share in the direction tlm comitry to which Ihe queBtum hps been rofervsd 

of the maluriaf development of urchitooture and tho subsidiary ?y retention of that exist- 

arls in which that revival has found its outward expression. i'll oric pioscribiiig the place lor tho Holy Table i* 

exactly similar case in the interests of the opposite school. The 
High Churchmon of 1663 were not strong enough to exclude 
this rubric from the revised book ; a rubric which, novcvtheless, a 
most insignilicant fraction oven of Low Churchmen — if any at ell 
—ever thought of obeying. A great historic book, such as the 
Book of Common Prayer, can well atl’ord however to show in hs 
stniciuro these “ wnter-beaches,” so to say— those deposits which 
attest tlie cdianges that it hns undergone^ in successive ages. Whet 
ought to be the moral which wiiKi rulers and legislators would 
draw from the.se considerations Surely it would be the di'tor- 
minatioii to accept the ineviteble ; to iind out a modtut vivmdi for 
the present generation, and to hand on to other and hotter, or 
worn®, tiirios, as the ©iso may be, the t'lsk of enforcing an iron 
uniformity ot practice upon all, when at last a decisive majority s^ll 
have agreed in desiring it. In such a policy as this lies, we repeat, 
tho only way of escjine from present diftlculties. It is notorious 
that the Church could not settle these questions, even if it were 
allowed to legislate for itself, by such a majori^ one way or the 
other ns ought to he decisive. Nothing has more exasperated even 
moderate Churchmen than the reremt systematic attempts to dose 
Kunc of these open Questions, not by an appeal to the mind of 
the Church, however tnitt mind is to bo expressed, bat by a series of 
judicial decisions on rubrics which are some of them confb»odly 
ambiguous, and even contnulictory. In the abeyatico of 
legislative power which would presuraably rectify harsh or 
dubious ex|Msltions of the law, it is natural that judge-m^6 law 
—©tereotyj^ng some enforced reconcilement of absolute contnt^ 
dictories— should command but little wilUng assent or respect. 
Men fool, in shoH, that the rubiics were made for the Ohurch, and 
not the Church for tho rubrics. These pi'oseeutlons hate hitherto 
been dteected exclusively a^nst one party in the Chiuch, which 
adds much to their ha^uip.^ Shoula a system of reprisaB be 
undertaken^tiiough we respect the solf-oommand which lias 
hindered the fratricidal retanation— the result would bo so un- - 
palatable to both sides that a mutual separation would be ih- 
erilhlde.. It is to be hoped then, in the hiterest of all partis 
I ths:t questions which cannot be closed may be wisely kft opei»- 


riimstdf on experienced cIiurdi-biAildcr mid chtu'ch-rcHtorer, an 
active monibur of tho Ecclesiological Society, an ox-Pre.sident of the 
InsLituto of British Architecla, and a copious independent writer 
on architectural, artistic, and ritual questions, lie knows more than 
most men what the Church of England needed, and what slie has 
achieved, in her waiting up from the torpor end imlilFcrence of tho 
Georgian age. And then- again, as a meinbor of tho Royal Com- 
mission on Ritual, he has had personal knowledge of the views of 
all parlies among us on the vexed rubrical questions which are at 
present in dispute. The opinions of so competent an authority 
would dcseiwe under any cireumstanoes very attentive considera- 
tion. Much more eo when they aro expressed with such con- 
i^cuous modemtion and good temper as thin* ore in the book be- 
fore us. If this kindness of feeling, and foirness towards the 
opinions of adversaries, were more common among the disputants 
on both sides, the ps inful divisions in the Chim:b of England 
w^ich now threaten its very life would soon bo healed. 

We gather, from a corefid consideration of Mr. Hope’s whole 
argument, two general conclusions. The first is one which wo 
should have been inclined to accept d prion without demon- 
stration. It is this— that thei’e is little real diflficulty in drawing 
a pi'actical distinction between those externals of warship, on the 
one hand, which are either expressly proscribed by, or are in doc- 
trinal harmony with, tho rubrics of the Prayer-Book as settled at 
its last revision in 1662, and such ceromonies of the unreformed 
Ohurph, on the other h^d, at wore either expressly prohibited at the 
times of the Heforination, or are plainly inconsistent with the dog- 
matic standards of the revised Formularies. Tho great majority 
of the old High Ohtixch school of clergy and laity are loyally con- 
tent wilh the lormer. A small mlnorRy of enthusiastio reformers 
are suspectedi rightly or vrroogfy, of a wish to bring back the 
latter- A little mt and sympmyand forbearance on tbe part 
of their eccteelasticsl aaperiom would j^bably have leduoed the 
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This is, as it seems to us, the great practical conclusion at 
irhioh Mr. Hope himsdf mves. We have purposely not 
trenched upon arguments, for we wish our readers to make 
^uaintance for themselves with a volume which is so interesting 
in its matter sad so attractive in its style that some, to our Own 
knowledge, who have once tsken it up have not laid it down till 
they had fini^ed it. But we may bo pardoned for do - 1 
aoruH&g briefly its general drift, and for insisting on some of the | 
more salient points which it oilers for remark. The writer begins 
with a succinct but graphic description of what the external worship 
of the Church of Englmid was forty years ago compared with what 
it is now, even in its least ornate form, after the uncontentious 
advance ’’ which had been made among us befoi'e extreme cei^- 
monialism made its unwelcome appcaittnco. In this contrast ho 
has been anticipated b}” the Archoishop of Oaiitorbury himsolf, 
who, as if afraid of the probablo CQnsc((uence 3 of his own dis- 
astrous Worship Bogulation Bill, spoke very powerfully at a 
meeting of his Diocesan Church Building Society of the state of 
neglect both of churches and of services from which the (Jhurch 
has but just escaped. It is enough to oonclemn that uie.'ii>ure to 
say that,' had it been law in 1S30, not one single improvement 
could have been elfected in the externals of public worship. A 
predecessor of Archbishop Tait issued a formal Monition so hiio as 
1851 against the most eminent theologian iu his diocese for 
forming a voluntary suipliced choir in his parish church. Of 
course this was a brutam fidmcn, Biifhad the Primalo of that 
day been armed with the weapon which his successor lia.s forged 
he would have won an easy victory, and clujral services in 
parish churches would have been prohibited. I'his is but a single 
example of that attempted sy stematic ivprcasion of ail zeal by the 
Anglican Episcopate which, had it been backed by legal pow'ers, 
would have made any improvemont of the fabrics or seryiccs of 
the Church of England simply impossible. 

The sevcKil litigations on ceromouitil subjects which have, gone 
by appeal to the Judicial Cuiurnilleo of the Piivy Council are 
successively described and analysed in this very complete hand- 
book of the ritual controversy. We would call attention to tlio 
common sense which points out that, if tbo claim of the ex- 
treme Ritualists to bring buck all usages that arc not cxprcSbly 
prohibited is untenable, on the one hand, no less iinteimble and un- 
workable, on the other hand, is the dictum of the Jiulicial Com- 
mittee that no omission and no addition can be permitted.” Wo 
next observe a real help to the understanding of that controverted 
expression iu the Onaments Rubric, “the authority of the 
mont in the second year of the reign of King P/I ward VI.,” derived 
from the writer’s own ParliaincnUiry experience. It ha.s betm 
argued with some subtlety that, as the first Pra)or- 15 ook of 
Edward VL did not come into legal use until Wbitsun-day I 5 > 19 , 
which was incontestably in the third njgnal year of tliat sovoreigii, 
the rubric in question must really refer to ornaments that were in 
use before that book was legalized — ^namely, to such as were worn 
in the second year. But Mr. Hope shows conclusively tliat 
by Pnrliamontary u.sago the enactments of the Ses.sii»n of ^Hhe 
second and third of Edward VJ.” must be the authority of Parlia- 
niont spoken of in the rubric, and that thei'ofore in the mbrics of 
the first Prayer-Book is to be found the enumeraiiou of the still 
legal ornaments of our churchea and their ministers. This argu- 
ment satisfactorily disposes of a somewhat embarrassing com- 
plication. 

It is cliaracteristic of the author of the English Cathedral of the 
Nineteenth Centurg that he linds in the principle of the necessary 
relation to each other of the acts of worship tnemselves as lormii- 
laied in tho Prayer Book, the rubrics which prescribe the external 
ceremonies accompanying and expressing those acts, and the con- 
structional arrangement of tho buildings iu which those acts are to 
be performed, a duo to tho real mind of the Church in its cere- 
monial practice. This is very ingeniously carried out in a detailed 
examination of tho chancels,” which arc to remain as iu times 
past,” and in particular of the altar-tables, at which is celebrated that 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper which Bishop Jioveridge calls “ the 
highest mystery in all oiir religion.” Undoubtedly the book, the 
rubric, and tho building ” must mutually affect each other. PYom 
this point Mr. Hope advances to a discussion as to the distinctive 
cucharistic dress, the right to which is claimed by those who 
believo that tho Ornaments Rubric is HtiU in legal foi'ce, although 
it lias been piuctically in abeyance. It is perhaps a drawback to 
tho permanent value of the present essay that so much attention 
is paid in this part to a n^cent memorial signed by certain clergy- 
men against this distinctive dress and against the eastward position 
of thecelehrant at Holy Communion. But tho weak points of the 
petition are suflicientry well exposed, and a long quotation from 
John Evelyn on tho sound and moderate doctrine of tho Saci'ament 
as held in his days, as in our days, by tho High Ohui'ch school in the 
Church of l^glwd, is so good in itself, and so seasonable for pre- 
sent controversies, that wo can scarcely regret the discussion, btill 
more happy is tho suggestion that there ought to be no invincible 
diftioulty in framing an eirenikon in ritual which should satisfy 
both parties to tho dispute. It is uxgcd that, if the Dean of 
Chester and Dr. Liddon, TouroBonting the two extreme schools, 
cogid agree In the doctrinal aefinition adopted at that Bonn Con- 
f^DOe which has boon already described in our columns, it ought 
not. to be impossible for them to agree in euch ceremonial as 
shonld o^d neither. The chief points under lidgation and dis- 
pute are the foUowingt— The position of the offleiating clergyman 
at Holy Oonununion, and tho distinctive dress to be worn at that 
service. Two other usages, of much interest, as being of the 


highest antiquity and of accredited aymbediwb and aa foee tfsm 
any reasonaUe suspicion of superstition, are also aimgly advocated 
by many. These are the use of li^ts, and Of t£e mixture 
in the chalice. On all these matters Mr. Hope speaks very 
fully, discussing the present state of the law, as laid down in 
recent judgments, in its bearing upon each'of Ihetn. We propose 
to recur, in a future paper, to some new and important arguments 
adduced by him which very materially affect the moral value of 
that judgment, in tho undefended case of Hibbert v, Purchas, to 
which is due, undoubtedly, no small part of the present dis- 
content and agitation iu tho Church. 


CIIIilSTMAS BOOKS, 
iv. 

'plCTTTJlLS of Italian Masters^ Greater and Lesser » With an 

Introductory Essay, by William B. Scott. (Virtue and Co.) — 
Mr. Scott, as lie tells us in the preface to his very interesting 
essay, has in his account of the Italian Masters passed oyer those 
with whom tbo general reader is already familiar, and has selected 
those whoso lives and works are but scantily known through 
English treatises and bio;^<iphical books.” lie writes for tW 
most ]iart iu a clear and lively style , though now and then we 
come upon a phrase tvhich as much marks the decadence of 
English composition ns the pictures of the later painters mark tho 
decadence of Italian art. In one page we read that Mongs 
was immensely influential,” though perhaps we ought to feel 
gratelul that he is not described as awfully or tremendously in- 
lluential. In another page we are told that every work of art 
may be easily relegated to its date and locality.” In spite of these 
drawbacks, Mr. Scott has done his work well, and has added an 
interesting chapter to tho popular history of art. Tlie engravings^ 
though wo imagine scarcely fresh, do not fall sliort of the ordinary 
merit of such selections. 

With this work wo must class Pictures by William Etty^ Eul, 
With Descriptions and Biographical Sketch of the Painter by Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse, (Virtue and Co.) — Mr, Monkhouso writes 
sensibly and clearly, and tho engravings selected, though not all 
very interesting, are good illustmtions of the artist's powers. 

Welsh IScenery: chiejii/ in Snoivdoniay by Elijah Walton, F.G.S. 
With descriptive text by T, Q. Bonney, M.A., &c., Fellow and 
'Putor of yt. John’s Oollego, Oambndge, (Thompson). — Mr. 
Walton’s pictiucs, with all their merits, and tboy are not a few, 
most ccrti\iuly do not recall to us any sceneiy that we have met 
with in this country. Perhaps ho has painted so much among 
the Alps that ho has acquired a kind of iminnerism which ho 
cannot lay aside among the Welsh inounlairiH. Whether true to 
nature ns seen in Wales or not, his pictures certainly have a 
prettiness of their own which wins for them a wide popularity. 
Were we so unfortunately situated as to have to make a pre- 
eeut to a bride, we do not know that, outside of plate and jewelry, 
we could find anything that wo should give with so much 
confidence as one of Jlr. Elijah Walton’s books of scenery. 

Sunday Evening at Himie: being Stories from History for 
Every Sunday y m the Year (Advent to Asotnisioti), by the Sov. 

U. C. Adams, M.A., Vicar of Dry Sandford. (Routledge).— What 
Mr. Adams means by eveiy Sunday, &c.,” we scarcely venture to 
con jecture. A celebrated letter was once dated Maundy Thursday.. 
Perlmps Maundy Thursday is included in “ &c.” The design of his 
book IB happier Ibuu the execution. He selects a story out of pro- 
fauo history which illustrates the moral duty that is enforced in the 
Epistle or tho Gospel of the day. Tho stories may perhaps be 
foimd not uninteresling. The two wo have looked at certain^ fail 
in accuraev. In the story entitled ** Wesley’s Farewell to Oxford 
in J 744,” \Vhitcfleld is clearly roprosonted as having been at the 
University some live-ond-twenty years before.” Now, Whitefield 
did not matriculate till the very end of 1732. Mr. Adiims has an 
odd notion of tho ordinary talk of tho mid^o of last centuiy. We 
find a baronet exclaiming, Ila ! what the mob like them not, 
then, any bettor than the magistrates P Ilow do they show their 
dislike towards this Wesley, hey. Master Lee ? ” In tho story of 
“ The luast King of Athens ” we have the dimensions of that city 
given in the eleventh century before Christ, while the myth of 
Oodrns is not only told os if it were on undoubted foot, but it is 
also brought forward as a proof tliat the Gentiles, through ce];i- 
turies of darkness and separatiou, still retained some Imov^dge of 
the true light that at the first had shone from Heaven.” 

We have to notice a republication in five volumes of Miss 
Alcott’e Stories (Soiupson Ijow and Co.^ Her Little Men and 
Little Wofnm have been so populu with little folk that we are 
not surprised to find them re-issued in a cheaper form. 

Michael Angelo Buonarroti; the Story of his Life and Labours, 
^ 0 . C. Black, M.A., Trin. Coll., Camlmdge. (Macmillan).-— 
Tlie autotypes which adorn this handsome volume are both hi- 
terestiog in themselves a^have moreover been produced With a 
great deal of skill. Mr. Black’s narrative is ins^uCtive and read- 
able. It would have been better, however, If it bad been Writtch 
in somewhat simpler English. In one passage we r^d bow 
IMippo Lippi could even cynically refuse to omlue 'the conve- 
nient cloak of marriage, kmdly proflbred for bhi into by Tim 
En^^ius.” ' In spite of thb drawback the book deserves to tue 
a hmb place among the works on art of the yw. ^ 

7 %o Hoi^ The Handy-Vdiime 'ration* (Brad&uly^ 

Agnew, and Co.>--The editor statesin bis prefocO timt hi 
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cppportttiiiijis^O^ tbe^nt^me giv«nto possess 
tlie Holv Scnptures is a light4uid liandy form, printed in a type 
laiigey cW| and easy to be read«-oapaUe of beioff used by tJie 
Weakest wiiboat fatigue, by the aged with comfort. We cannot 
pretend to say whej^ei: .this edition in all these good q[ualities has 
had no rival It certainly deserves all th^ praise that the editor 
bestows upon it We may add, too, that the references are un- 
usually copious. The weakest part is the introduction to the 
various books, which had much better have been left out al- 
together. 

L^histmre de Franca; racontSe d mes pcfUs'^fantB. Par 
M. Guizot. Tome qiiatri&me. (Paris : Librairlo llacliette). — We 
can do no more than notice the publication of tlie fourth volume 
of M. (Guizot’s History of Franco. We hope that some day it 
^80 will bo published in a handy-volume edition. Thepand- 
children for whom it is written must have strong hands indeed if 
they can hold this heavy volume for many mifiutes together. 
Though we cannot here enter into any criticism of the merits of this 
interesting work, we can nevertheless express a strong hope that in 
the education of English children it will supplant many a foolish 
French book that is at present put into their hamls. 

The FamVy jFhtr u 4 / 6 um, by Jehu Junior. Vol. VI, (Vanity 
Fair Office). — In the first five volumes of this Show of Sove- 
reigns, Statesmen, Judgea, and Men of the Day, nearly all the 
great folk have bc(m cxhil 3 itud. Though the net has liad to bo 
thrown more widely, and a shoal of tho leaser fry caught, yot 
neither artist nor author shows any falling-olV in clevorne< 4 a. 

Oath to the Cedars : Krf)mr.nres of Travel in the JIahf Land 
and Palmyra dunny 1872, by IS. II. Kent. (Warne and Co.) — 
The narrative of these travels is pleasantly enough WTitlen and is 
fairly iutoresting. Tho traveller saw' a good deal, and what she 
saw she has known how to describe. She does not in one or two 
places distinguish so carefully as she ought to liave d(»ue between 
the facts 01 history and mere legends. She sne-aks positively of 
seeing the \cry window at Damascus from which Si. Paul w^as lot 
down, aud the very spot on the causeway where he was converted. 
She seems also to find in the fact that Abraham's oak stands by 
itsolf a '\'C‘rificatii'U of what is said to be the most exact Scriptural ' 
rendering of tho passage — * tho oak of Maniro.* ’’ There is a very 
interesting photi^graph of tho author taken staiuliug by her horse 
in the midst of a group of Bedouins under the grand arch at 
Palmyra. 

Odody Two' Shoes' Pictare Jiook^ Avith twenty-four illustra- 
lion.s, and The Marmiis of Carahas' Pktnre Book^ with thirty-two 
illustrations, by Walter W. Crane. Printed iu colours* by 
Edmund Evans. (Routledge).— ]\Ir. Walter Crane’s illustrations 
are as amusing us over." We would especially recommend to the 
notice of all infant schoolmistresses The Absurd A.B.O.,” whicli 
is piveii at the er.d of the second of the al>ovo books. 

From Messrs, Marcus Ward and Co. we liave received some 
very pretty oairis for Christmas aud New Year’s I»ay. Among these 
tho Old I’inglish Christmas Pictures by Mr. II. S. Marks, A.U,A,, 
are imuaually good. 

A Hare and Choice Collection of Qveem and Kinys and Other 
Thhujs. (Chatto and Windiie).— Wo ljti\c not space to spare to 
give the full title of this strange medley of nonsense. It claims to 
be designed and written by S. A. tho Princess Ilesso 
Schwartzbourg, and it is imprinted in gold and many colonm by 
the Brotliers Dalziel at their Caiuden Press.” It is comical enough 
at the tirst reading, but, if wo may venture to say it, its humour 
will not be found to wear well. 

The Bwf Slave in Bokhara^ by David Ker, Author of “ On tho 
Rood to Khiva,” Illustrated. (King and Co.) -Mr. Knr in tho 
preface to this stoiy tolls us that “no has attempted to convey 
genuine information in a more attractive form than that of a mere 
diy statistical report.” The story will bo found interesting enough, 
though it would have suited our taste better if thero had been 
twmewhat less of killing in it. We have unfortunately lost that 
hearty relish for violent deaths of all sorts which in our oarly years 
canned us through oven one of Mr. Ainsworth’s novels. The day once 
was when we should have aebuired the cunning art which closed 
a chapter thus : — “ Ton minutes later, the officer came slowly Kvek^ 
wiping his swoi’d on bis horse’s mane ; and the desert vultui*08 set- 
tled down upon nine carcases which had once been tho best soldiers 
oi the Emir.” 

Ziaia Hcphuni : or, Fvenj Cloud hm a Silver Lininy. (Nelson 
and Sons). — We did not look veiy far into this story for tho young. 
In the second chapter the heroine, an orphan girl nine or ten years 
old, comes across a young German who, finding that she is looking 
forward to meeting ho? dead mother in Heaven, says, “ You are too 
old for such nonsense to he taught you any more. There is no 
such place as heaven.” The g^T gets bewildered, and that night 
refuse to say . her prayers, first dark drop of unbelief had 

disturbed the placid waters of tho child's mind/’ Quite os mis- 
chievous fts the young German is the author who, iu writing a 
book for childrBD, would .trouble their minds by letting them m) 
much as know that there are those who deny the existence of a 
futmetat^ 


M. Bramston, Author of 
.tiofis. (WnmeandOo.) 


7 U : a SubuHtan •jcv/y, 

“Biv^^niorburo,’’ With origiiul iw 

— Those who have hdd enough of stae iking adventures which never 
could have happened, and etui more etrilnng eharactem that never 
could haye extsted^ wiU perhaps fiM in tMe quiet story of middle- 
ohiia lifl* a Peasant coaupaokA Iota wh^ It is well 

written and soma of the ehametees ere cleverly drawn. 

JOtU'i The illustratioos 


hV/H. Croes. (Warne and m Wonderland 

host of imiurions, and tbk story is one of them. A young eritie 
to whom we submitted this book remarked. “ Alice is very good, 
and there might be two Alices, but after that you cannot put up 
with them.” ^ 

The Ice-Maiden ; and other Storieiy by Hans Christian Anderseo. 
Translated fiom the Danish by Mrs. Bushby. AVith drawiiwa 
Zweeker. New edition. (Griffith and Forran).— -We are gUd to 
see a fresh edition of one of the most pathetic of Hans Andersen’s 
stories. Zweekor e iUustratious for the most part good, though 
he has fkiled. as well be might fail, to picture the strange kind of 
beauty which tlio writer has given to the Ice-Maidcn. 

The Worbi of William Sha.t»peare, Edited by Charles Knight 
With three hundred aud iorty illustrations by Sir John 
Gilbert, A.R. A. (Routlcdgeand Sons).— In this reprint of Knight’s 
popular edition wo liave all the plays given us in two fnir-sizod 
volmnes. Tho typo is clear, and Hit Jolm Gilbert's illustrations, 
though not new, are interesting. 

Little Bine Fifes ; and Mer Field and Flower Stories^ by the 
Author of “Aly Young Days.” With twelve illustrations. 
(Seeley, Jackson, and llalliday). — ^Theso stories are prettily 
enough written, and will be enjoyed by little children. The author 
would have done bettor, however, if she had been more careful 
always to keep on tho level of her youthful reader’s ubdoi*8iand^ 
ing. What imianing will a mew child get out of such a word as 
“ ecstacy ” ? and why is Laniartino h add only dragged into the story 
vvithoirt even a line to toll the child who be is? Thu illustrations, 
we must not forget to add, are go<xl. 

The Life of an lUephunt^ by the .Author of “ The Life of a 
Bear.” With twonty-four illiifitralious) ; and Mrs, Mauser t liy 
the Author of “ Aunt Annio’s Stories.” ^Vith twenty ill ustral ions. 
(Both piiblishod by Seoloy, Jackson, ami Holliday). — These two- 
sttirics aw? in the largo clear typo that a eJiild delights in who lias 
just learnt to read, but still reads with ellbrt. The stories are 
fairly well written, interesting enough, as svo have found by trying 
it, to win a child’s iiUeutiou and keep him from his play. Tiro 
numerous illusiTalions aild I0 the interest of the stories. 

Though not printed iu quite 80 large a type, yet 'much the same 
can be said of Our (hwm: a Story for Children^ by Mary Hamil- 
ton, and Katie Summers: a Little Tale for Little IteaderSi by Mrs. 
diaries Hall. (l 5 oth published by Aluitnis Woiri and Co.) 

Little Wide-Awake : a Story Book for Little Children, hy blm. 
Sale Biirkei. With nearly four hundred illustrations. (Kout- 
ledge).--This book, with its gay outside, its abundant woodcuts, 
its .stories, and its verses, would please tho little ones, whether 
they had either just learut to read to themselves or BtUl knew of 
no other way into the letterpress of books tbontlirougb the eyes of 
others. 

'('he Story of a Summer Day, by the Author of “ The Busy Beo.’* 
With twenly-four illustmtions by E. IVonient. (Seeley, .lackson, 
and llallidav). — Like one or two other of fho books' for children* 
thi.s pretty srory is so written and so printed that it will bo within 
the gnisp of a verj' young scholar. Tho ScoUdi phra.'^es that 
now and then occur 111 it will, how’ever, cause no small difficulty. 
It is :i fiity that the il lustrations ore so poor. 

A //uf “ by Alice Jorrold. With six illustra- 

tions in gold and colors {sie), (Maicus VN’ard aud (Jo.)— We 
have here the inleiusting adventures of two children of twelve and 
nine years of ago, who, having a father and mollier unusually free 
from anxious thougfUs, are sUowumI to go out boating alone. 
They g'ct lost on an island, and their boat drifts away. 

Messrs. De La Rue’s Diaries come up to that standard of 
general uml astronomical excellence which they have so long main- 
tiiiuKl. Their Desk Diary esiuicially deserves high praise, while 
their velvet-bound Pocket Book is till that tho giver, if not that tho 
receiver, of a jiresont could do.sire. 

Marcus Ward’s Imlelihle Concise Diary is again published in 
the same conveniout divisions to which wu have more than onco 
called attention. 


tJKKMAN IJTEKATLRE. 

A COLLECTION of tho corrospondonco of Ludwig Feuerbach** 
pablislied along with an imperfoct biographical sboLch aud 
gome fragmentary philosophical remains, contributes little to 
modify the picture presented by the even more iiujierfrct memoir 
by Beyer, but much to complete and confirm it. Although but 
few of tho letters, talum singly, are of any extraordinary interest* 
they collectively constitute a highly spirited and evidentfy accurate 
portrait of an exceedingly attractive character. Tho most con- 
spicuous tnut disclosed is perhaps the writer’s transparent sincerity, 
a charncteristio extending to the manner as well as tho matter of 
his epistles. Tho utter amenco of any attempt at writing for effect 
is richly compensated by hi.s habit of only writing when there is 
something to say^ while the pithiness thus imparted to Ms style 
tends to crystallize into little sparkling aphorisms. The tondeiMw 
to employ concrete images as substitates lor aMtraCt conceptions n 
very moa ked, and is indeed the outward and visiblo sign of the 
intellectual bent which led Feuerbach to make reb^on the 
spiritualization of human feeling, and to deduce all metaphysics 
from sensuous perceptions. His was manifefUy a poetic and artistic 
natute, driven i nto philosophy by the want of an ade quate gift 

* Itudwig Fsnerhoeh inseinm Brkfeseked und Naehlast, saune in ssinsr 
pjdkmphUeken CharakUrsntieielilkny, Von K. Grttn. 2 Bde. liflpzig: 
WiMis* Loa^ ; Wl^sms & Korgste. 
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or |rfctcnW'0>cpf«ui^ uttd t)ie ftih*nt2fN» blowt which he 
dealt |i(ptri8t meiei^y^ei were in paortthe e:rpe8s4oii 
utilMite di^^UlMioii, ‘^e firot letters in the cotleetiotii, 
eddreased to hitfifents, vivi^ paint the first University experi« 
eneea of the young student, his metvjurelcss coutempt for Pttulue, 
Ms ettthiiaisstit for Danb, hie rosoluilOD, to the onnstematioii of 
Ub father, io devote himself to the study of philosophy. An nn« 
fb^tunate blank prevents our learning bis imprc^niions of Hegel, 
add we enomtntSr nothing of special interest until we arrive at his 

estabhsbnient on the fllenderent and most precariona income 
in the castle of Brwckberg. ^kinio lettora from Dr. Rupre ufford a 
gflmpse of the plans and wi^bea of the Tbulioala in philoaojdiy and 
polities during the decade preceding 1H48; but Feuerbach’s own 
tett<n’8, which would have been far more interesting, are not jml>- 
Hiked. Swne letters to his wife give a li\’ely picture of the pbil4>- 
Hopher's own attitude during Ibe ltev(»bitinu, and pro>c that Iks 
know howto unite intense Mympalhies with deiuocraiw in the abstratt 
with a sober and practical estimate of the actual situation. This 
was not generally understood, and be suilbred miudi in populnrity 
fwtn the collapse of tlio extivme parly by wliich his principles bnd 
bcoil wj noisily profeHsed, and with wliicli be was generally 
identiiied by dudHc opinion. In dutining the Fsstuice of 
Ollristianity lie had moreover defined bis own limits as 
an independent think«'r, uml bis later writings are little 
Imt re])etition 9 of ideas already e\preM-»ed. IJis last Years, 
clouded by pocuuinry troublns, arul eieu privatioiih, were never- 
tlioless cheered by nurueious lokiMis of sympathy. Somo of the 
letters from admirers hero printed are indeed ridiculous fur their 
rndiscriminate wUlIatioii and bigoted a.rrog:inco; but this cannot 
be said of the iiitollectual boinage of Moleschotl, or (d* the fmuk 
and ftillePs s}'mnuthy of Konrad Doubler, a simple man of the 
people. The colloctiou tus a whole give‘s a most fa\ounible iuipros- 
slon of the sterling w’orth of Feuerb ich s ohanuder, hi.s intellectual 
honesty and fearless pursuit of truth, hia entire diaiutcrestedriess 
in all transactitms, his independence of popular a)iproval, his 
p'ltienco and good humour luuUn* ttie most |)fiinful privations, the 
gonuineness of his philanthroj)y, and the truly philosophic sobriety 
of Ilia life. The literHi-y rcaunins now first printed contribiito 
nothing to the illustration of FeuerWh’s mental history, but 
occasionally express a striking thought wdth the aphoristic terse- 
uesH characteiistic of his style. 

From one point of view Mile. Aesing’s pvibli.'’ntion of her uneVs I 
nttd iumt 3 love letters * may l)e regarded as ht-r crowning indis- 
cretion, innsmuch as she has never heibre published any ecjrrespond- 
ence so obviously designed to strictly private, or emanating from 
pefrous whose wishes and feelings slic w'as equally bound to re- 
sjiect. 'I’he impropriety, how« v<»i-, if m-r e\cused, is yet abitcd, 
by tho fact of these letters being so X'ry private that it is 
frequently n/irthing hut en«y to undei^tmid what they are 
abf)ut. Tho editor bus not votudisafod a word of commentaiT, 
Mild without a cornnieutaiy eveiy second or third allusion 
i» unintelligible. Nothing is perfectly clear save tho unconi- 
fcwtahleik'ss of both parties, and not without reason. Fo far 
as wo can make out, Variihagon appe-ara throughout the first half 
of the i orrespondencft as attaclied to two ladies at once— the giitod 
Kuhel, fourteen years older than himself, and a certain Fanny, 
inferior in mind, but, it may be assumed, supt'viov in pei-soual 
attractions. “ I shall certainly,” he naivclt/ pays, “ numy one or 
the other of you.” Many a man in his situation has found nt last 
t 4 ial lie couUl have neither', hut IJahel, who indeed had no time to 
lose, wonj^^ to linve urged on a decision which resiilted in her 
farotu*. It was dihinteresled at auy rate, for both lovers wowin tho 
hwhIichI cireumstaiices, and liahel nmropents her own family con- 
nexions in tho most unfavourahlo lignl. Thest^ impe«limen1s, com- 
plicated with somo strange unplenaauliiess in which that universal 
uuschief-mnkoi* Clemens Boentano was concenied, dvdayed the ful- 
filment of tlio engagement for several years. The corrt'spondenccs 
beginning in 1808, terminates in 1813, leaving the lovers still in 
It is a drdelnl business altogether, and the raider has 
need to bear in mind the singular felicity of the union, w hen at last 
accomplished, not to find it utterly depressing. Neither are its 
melancholy and mystery relieved by any extraoiolinary energy of 
OJrprosslon or livelihosa of anecdote, though Ilahel’s thoughts aru 
occaaioiially deep and true. There is a great dearth of notices of 
ceffibratod persou.?, and the absence, or at least the suppreasiou, of 
pftttiotlc feeling ut so anxious a crisis in German history is very 
stlrpdsing. 

** Pictures of Bolivian Civilization may appear somewhat of a 
Biieiiomor, and the iuiprcijision will not be removed uivm umro 
intimate acquaintance with tlio thihg signified. Herr Mossboeh, 
b6wever, assures us that the disoiders of Bolivian society are mostly 
(wa the surface, and that the interminable anarchy of thi* country is 
cotupatihlo with a itiiaonnble amount of security for life aud pro- 
peHy, at least for foreignm-s. The people have fortunately no anti- 
poiby to foreigners as such, and if tho latter avoid mixing them- 
j up iu domestic. I)rr)il8, they may ptirsue their avocations in 
pWje, Bubioci only to a forced contributMai now and then. Tho 
* of tlieso dlstmhancifs on indiiRtry may he fairly c.stiuiated 
If Mosshaclis naiTali>c, and .although ho has enough of 
Vtfsiltiodi to recoil, it certainly would appear that Lis complaints 
Vo ngulOit tlm BoIdim'S tlian the lawyers. Ho was manager of 

9 Bde. Leipzig; Brr>ck« 

hBtw. London : A&Utr A Co. 

f Bolhia. Vuhnrbimr am finrr tUdumrnhanmhrn Jhpubiih, Von B. 
Mossbuch. Leipzig : iferth. Loudon : VViHiams & Norgatc. 


n copper Bane, and tbo eckiMMSpent oott^amaoi to 
as th«i loss of MKtrnals and ific^haa.OB. U» Nillum 
almost total absenco of informtion mq^ethtg iopttopbjr or 
natural history of the country. His piotiirae of its com* 

motioDB, on ih» other hand, are most wo have 

ahinBishefl, battles, sieges, oxocutions, advontares ,witb maxauding 
parties, all other appropriate concomitants of contipnw 
anarchy. Two successive rreeidents are drawn to tia Kfh-- 3 Br. 
Linares, pole, grave, anxious, wasted by the cares of preewo^ 
power j and the casy-Unnporod General Acha, kept against his will 
in the Presidential w^at by an ambitious wife. On the whole, t]^ 
pros|)C*cts of the country do not seem encouinging. It turns in 
a vicious circle ; the want of an outlet for its vast natural wealth 
diverts the energies *)f tiie people fi*om industry to civil war j and 
civil war deters the foreign capital which would remove the ob- 
structions to industry. Judging from Herr Mossbach’s account, 
there is uo lack of intelligence among the white bhabitants, and 
the }tatient, docile Indians would mako an admirable peasantry. 
The mixed race, as usual, is the least promising, and unfortunately 
constitutes a large element in the population. 

In an essay on the Spontaneous Decompositiou of Ohriattanity 
and the Kclighm of tho Future ” K von Hartmann * appears as an 
mtpiin^r after a principle of intellectual unity adapted to supply 
tht‘ voi<l which he assuiues to be created by tne decay of positive 
religion, first pert of the essay is purely negative, directed 
Iiuwf)ver, not against orthodox Ohristianity, but ogainat the 
comproiiiisc attempted by libernl l*rote.stanli3in. The critical 
merits of this hcIujoI are fully admitted, but the author con- 
tends that tlte endeavour to restore a religious system to its 
original purity must necessarily result in ita do.struction, the puro 
original, when recovered, proving unauited to the circum- 
stances which liavfl arisen, iu the interim. Materialism bang 
(‘qnally unacceptable from the religions point of view, on account 
of its want of religious feeling, the author fall.** hack upon Oriental 
Pantheism as a system capable of combining absolute freedom of 
research with devotional fervour. The merits aud some of the 
debets of Brahniinism and Buddhism are acuttdy pointed out, and, 
while too ranch wedded to the theory of his own great work to freti 
hiin!H.*lf verbally from tho pessimism of these Indian systems, tho 
wTiter makoH concessions whicih are t^quivalent to a virtual re- 
tractation on several points. He has probably discovered that it 
is ono thing to construct a cosmogony in tlu;ory, and another to 
make the actual world work tolerably in pmctico. Schopenhauer 
would have derided such an endeavour, and his disciple’s attempting 
it proves that ho no longer ocenpios the same ground. In modifying 
his views, however, he has lost nothing of his vigour and incisive- 
Tie^s, nor of that clear |x<rception of external reality and of a per- 
vading intelligence which distinguishes him so favoumbly from 
( uMMiiHU idealists on the one hand aud from inaterislistB on the other. 

Dr. Ptlciderer endeavoum t to exhibit the process of decomposition 
at work in another class of ideas — those, iinmely, of the charactor- 
istic.illy Fnglish school of philosophy as pei-sonified in Hobbes and 
Locke — uhich he rcpn*Hents as attaining their logical resolution in 
the .scepticism of Hume. The loading purpose of his very candid 
and able >\ ()rk is to insist on the rehabilitation of tlie German 
school of idealistic philosophy, wliich he seems to consider a natural 
semicl to the triumphs of Sedan and Paris, 

br. DuhriugV J philosophical system is eimounccd aB a now one*, 
but, so fur ns the publication has yet proceeded, it is not easy to say 
wherein the novelty consists, 

Tlu^ idea i»f a geneml dictionaiy of self-taught geniuses ifl, so 
far as we know, original. There is something iiuiling about it, 
but the attempt to reduce it to practice results iu the concoction of a 
most singular nunlley. The first part of Dr. Wittstock’B Dictionary § 
on this prinri pie brings together yKsop, yEschincs, Astor, Audubon, 
Eugene Aram, and Pietro Aretino. 

Another writer on education 1|, taking Goethe for his text, 
dftflvoiirs to analyse the poet’s character with especial reference to 
the influence of hereditary descent, both on the paternal and 
maternal side. Goethe has abeady done this himself in a well- 
known stanza, to which little can be added except in the way of 
confirmation and illustration. This Herr Hac k er hiw done very 
agreeably, 

A History of the Railway System of Prussia, by Landrath 
Schreiberf , is iu a uu-asure supplemented by a little work on .the 
regulation of railway freights, by Oounclllor Jonas.** lie writer 
recommends the English sysu^m of the establishment of maximum 
rates of transport. 

I A volume on the History of Primitive Mankind, by Djp. F. 

I Ratzei tt, atid another on the Constitution and Life of SWts, by 


• iseimzrrtHznng ( hn^ienthimt tend die JfefiaioH der ZnkmM 
Von E. AT>n llartniann. Borlitt ; Dtmekor. Loudon : Afiran A Co^ ^ 

t.fwp'X™** wrf in f). Humf, ni/omUt, VM jSri 1 
Pfleickwr. Berlin: Rcimew. London: VV'Ultams & Norgfttc 
v» D,. It 

II KnirhmgtgtKhielite OmiA.’. i, padaaogIxMn StmUtn. T« I 
If acker. Li'»te Studie. Krlongen : Deiuhert. ^odon: ABh^fejpO, 
f Die PrtmaiBchm Eiaenbahnen nnd ihr VerhUftniut tttnn, 

Schwibcr, Landratli. Berlin: Emt & Eortv TJndon 

Asnnr &Co. 

•• tjbet die SteSunff der Frefee fUt die der jBImii^nm 

Von Jonas, Regimmgsratli. Beffin: Eittut A KoniV Lohdrtti ' AsIm 
& CU. ^ ^ 

FowscAicAtf dee‘ enrepiUteAm MenecAefif ,^011 Hr. Ff Estsc 
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itself iDclo]yMident in doalin^^ w'illi a political qaestion, and 
that tljo trihunala may be ndictl on k> lake a legal view of. 
points at law. To bo .sure that tho jnlgcjs arc indo- 
poudont of tho Exooutivo is one of tlio pleasantest cer- 
tainties which a nation oim have, and vory few nations 
enjoy it. In tho next place, a very, strong Idow hag 
becMj dealt -by this trial to tli(» troachorous [fraetiec '^vhich 
was creeping into modem diplomacy of olVieiids publish- 
ing, in order to annoy tbeir adversaries, dociuiients wliich 
liavo bccoTno known to them in tbeir olllcnd capacity. That 
Count Aukim over intended to make a di.shonourablo use of 
thii doeriiiumts b(^ happcuied to hold is wliat no one ongld 
to a:v-eit or ba hint; bnf.it ii nndonlable that nnl.loMg 
airo there were niinoiirs iu <|uarb'rs snpfxisfs] in be tavoiir’ 
able to liim lliat be war. going to do so, and thoui who iu- 
vorded or sproaal these rnnioiirs I'vidently fhougiit that, if 
ho did uhal they said bo was going to do, bo would be 
doing nothing extnionlinarv, :i»m 1 would he only omjdoylug 
a pari leiii.ir kind of weapon in his warlar.) with Prince 
'j’iie Au.vim trial is einineiitl^' calctd:Med to 
clear up such hazy views of wlmt an ('V-Aiuha^sador inav 
propeily do. Tluui, again, it can liardly Jiappen that ihe 
coii'plei'j e\posnro of tlie long eoiifroversy la-twi'en Ib-nuv 
Jii^.nM i K .md CVuint Aiinim sIjouM not. sie/gest Io ( h'nu.ms 
of all i*;in'-;s that flio^ jiosifchnis wliieli ilie disjmtaios 
bidd io wards each otliiT was one in hariuony with 

the old traditions of the Priisslan immandiy, but now nii- 
.suited to ilivi aihniuislradiou of tho atlliira of a givai coimlrv 
at Ihe present day. (’ount Adnim and Pi iiuaj ilisMMaav 
were both sei'vaiils of tho KMi*L'l?0lf, e.ieh on Ins own 
fooling', and tiol. tlio one tlu» representative of tJie foriagn 
pi'.liey of the other. Count Ai:vim, wdien Im was seoMial 
and iufoianed that, his views on every suhjeel. of im- 
porlanee wero fdiallow and touli.sli, inslead of tesigniag, 
held o.i and ciliered tnoro views of tla^ saunt ipiahtv. 
Prnif. e u, instead of roealling Count Aumm, 

uecfldi^d, taunted, and abused him. Pnneo Ib.MUiieu 
coiihl not rt'call (ioiiiit. Akmm wiilioiit [>ri‘sMng tho 
pMeMfOi; harder than ho cared io mv '.•a liiui ; and Count 
Air’.Tt felt tliat ho could not bo recalled < nsily, and thought 
tliat l;e teo had friends at court. This is not tin* vvay in 
wldeh a foreign policy can bo carried on, and il. is jirobablo 
that I- noli a Ihing will bo made nnpo.s.sible for tho future. Tlie 
country and the RMiMlbOlt will havo learnt that the sy.stein 
wliieli inado Count Annim insiibm’dinate will not do, audit 
will be silently and nno.steiitation.sly, hut efieeliially, nban- 
dnnod. |jii.s:jy,theAwNiM trial liasliad tlie gn ntatlvautngo Top 
(Jerutaiis tliat it has shown them what is tiui foreign jioliey 
wliicb at :\ most important crisis has been imr.-^ned on their 
behalf, and what is the foreign policy which they have 
esi‘np<'il iiaving pursued on their behalf. If thinco ijisu.vta ic 
luul not been at tlio bead of alf.iirs, ('omit Y\TfMM AvorJd 
not improbably have been, ami Cerinany will now know 
not only wliat Priiieo JUsmakck has done, but. what ho lias 
averted. '1 iie foreign policy of the nation has been showm, 
so far ns can bo judgoil from tho di’S'patchcs published 
dnntig till* recent tri.al, to ho in tho hands of u, man wisi*, 
niocli rate, far-seeing, and bold ; and the happiness and pro- 
sperity ol' (i(*rmans aro jn.st now so bound up with the 
sonndne.s;t of their foreign policy that they may rejoice lo 
h;i\(! coim; to know this, although they h.avc eoim* to 
know it raiher unfairly, at the oxponso of (kmnt Alt^nfs 
p^. r.'.^oii:'. I iiberly, 


SIP WILLIAM llARCOliPT AT OXFORD. 

I F .any v\' Sir Wir.M.yr IIarcoukt’s friends are guilty of 
tlie weakness of jireferring bis political interc.st.s to (bo 
])nbbe mlvantoge, they may porliaiis .‘■oineiimea regret 
that hi^. principles rendered it impossible for'l»im to join 
the CoiU''rvativo party, ilo could scareely liavo failed, 
with or wiiliout an interval, to saecee<l Mr. DisuArr.i ii.s 
le.nler. He has tho sanio enlightened freedom from Tory 
tircjiulwes, tlio samo contompt for popular crotchet. s, and 
tho same devotion to the Protestant element in ihe 3tsta- 
bli-shed Church, llig abilities and eloquence would have 
done credit, to tho Government, while, although they arc not 
Jeas valuable to tho Liberal cause, it may b‘o doubted whether 
tho advanced section of tho party will ever consent to bo 
r(^M‘C.soiiteil by Sir W. IJaucourt. Kir confe.ssion that he 
k a AV'hig or modemto Liberal will reiwl the sympathy of 
thofio who liold with Mr. S'rANSFELDthat it i.s constantly no- 
ccfisary to devise new Liberal doctrines for the purpose of 
giving tho party a reason for existence. After nil. it is 


possihlo . that tho old division of paaKes may hocomo - Jlip 
^^bsokto in yiolitieal organisation as it is in tljb opinionfe'ii 
intelligent Conservatives and Whigs. At a life meeting ^ 
Tiverton Mr. Massf.y, .who a year or two ago inclined v 
cflctremo political views, aaianfully rofhtt«i.to ' 

the diae-stablishment of the Oburch 'orVtL[epM*<ar« ait 
hnuRidield sntfniffo tooou»tic8. Iftbe uneoirt/; : ' " ' . 

of Mr UrvADSTosifs declaration to certain q 
finned, some of his followers will find it nooesi 
their nllfjgianeo to less revolu^haTy 
leaders who chiki i fp^aa<a». 
tionury (UK-truif 

the reiiNonabld 

Sir W. HAinV)iiKT won 1(^)0 ouo^fT Tho 
«-lu«pient i)f its members. In his speech at Oxford he natu- 
rally ]n-ott*Hsed to regard as a triumph of Liberal pnueiplea 
the ndojitiuii by tlio pre.serit Ministry of muoU of the policy ' 
nf t luir j>rrrIi*C(*s.sors. There is an dbvioug fallacy in the 
iniiiiL which is ufteu addressed to Couservativo politiclaii.s 
that they never propose to repeal tho moasuro.s ])assod by 
t lieir nppoiu. ui.M. iMoilcru reforms havo generally consisted 
lit the dt‘-t ruction of institutions which, whe*tlu’r good or 
biul. cannot ho ivstored to life. It would l>o abstml 
to attempt the reconstruction of (ho Irish Church, or < 
to iv'ritoi'o ])imliaso ill the army. As Sir W. Kar- 
I oCKT acuiely rc.unirkcd, attacks on tho administin- 
li“ii of special depai tniLiits natui'ally coaso when the 
eritics nn^ traiisroimud into vcspou«ible Minihtt*r.s. TJic 
iiriuv and ihe luivy w(‘re, lie said, repvesenUMi by tlio 
Cous(‘i*\ aiivf* ()])piration as uUorly incliicieni ; but now 
notising w'ill Im* .said against ri Nysteiu for wl'iicli its foriui*!' 
asMiiianls Iiave become reafionsiblc. it is not perhaps an 
unmixed pu.die a.'l\ ai!t.ig(; tliat no party should be into- 
re.sied 111 (iet(*eting or expo.'^ing nialadmiuihtration ; but it 
is tuK* (hni :i cerlniu time must clajise before i\lr. (irOSCIIKX 
.'Liid Mr. Ciin.uKK.s can coiivenioutly prove that ^Ir. Waku 
Hi nt’s (leet is a i»liaiit.um. It wmuld undoubtedly bo ddh- 
cult to discover any ohaugo in tho foreign policy of 
Mnglaud in cousiHpienco of ono^pauifi^o succoeding 

auollier, allbougb Lord 
tho opportunity of 

was .seized by Loi'd Deudy in liis refusal to take part, 
exe» pi thnjugli a more delegate, in tjio Drn,sscls Confonjuee. 

From tho time of tho general eh'ction which dofiriv^ 
him of ofiice' after a ti'miro of twm op three montlis, Sip W. 
[hi.'covur has exhibited a coiisistcut and praise \<J j'thy 
cheerful iie.ss in the midst of his friends’ njisforiuiief^ainl 
his own. Any consolation wliich ho may h.avo needed may 
have hci'ii found in the couseionsness that ho had hetm the 
only politician who for two or three years before had dis- 
tiuetly foreseen and openly foretold the collapse of ihe 
iiib(‘ral paiay. lie is still contont that thu Coiiservative.s 
' should have their turn of power, because, according to his 
theory, tlj<*y coiitiune a Liberal policy without sharing the 
I errors to wliich they owe their own triumph. While ho docs 
> jnsti<'o U)liis oppoueiils, Sir W. Hakoourt discusses tho coii- 
I (bn*.taiid charaetcrof the leading niemberg of hi.sovvn party 
; with a frankiic.ss which leaves nothing to bo desired. Ho 
1 jg appai'cutly not of o[)inion that the noarc.st road to power 
1 is to bo found in tho advocacy of fantastic and snbver- 
' sivc theories which he thought it unncces.sary to specify 
i in detail. It is indeed strange that a late Cabinet 
! Minietor should have devoted himself to tho cause of 
I tho unchecked propagation of disease. The eagerne.s.^j 
' with which some Liberal politicians aro seeking for 
. means of recovc'ring the popularity of their party 
] aluiogt justifies the coatiimelious overtures for co-opera- 
I timi which were made to them by Mr. Chamuei;lai\ 
’in tho ForfhitihiJij /iVe/nw. Sir W. JIarcoukt, on the 
; other hand, properly ri*jccts the proposal that the moderate 
I Lilierals should desorb all their pri,nciples for the purpose of 
■ entitling tlicniRolveg to places in a future Radical Cahinet. 

! It would perhaps liavo been well that, when he 
; denounced an undue pronoucss to hazardous nov'eltics, 
►Sir W. IIaeoouht should havo k^t clear of the difficult 
question of land tenure. His statistics on the sul^ccfc ap* 
pear to bo vague, and hia aasumption that <;hangos in the 
law of land would greatly increase tho profits of cultivatpn 
i.-i entirely conjectui'al. It is unreasonable to attrtbate tlie 
largeness of the sums which aro paid for imported corn to 
defective cultivation at home. There would bo no adva.ii- 
tagcf in the fi'ee admission of foreign corn if BngbahJfiMrmers 
could undersell their foreign competitors. It would > be 
possible, and perhaps easy, to increase tho produpr /. 
of the land, but beyond a certain point artificial lertji**^ 
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could only bo prodtiood at a Ios j. Tho serious objeotion to 
the use of rhetorical phrases in relation to laud tenure is 
subversi\ire politicians are prepurod to conoentrato all 
; on the- spoliation of tho landowners. Sir W. 

on a authority may periiapa bo quoted for the propo* 

^ 7iS, Jiitti r^gojooo^oooi, tiro unnecessarily paid for foreign 
yitol and of tho charge that the actual distribution 
,^ay an^er, and^tsrty is injurious to ibo public intorost. It is 
3ach successive G^ j^ r o n e ^i n« that i^giae kind of legi.slation 
much 9^ tenant-farmers. It is 

I’t'Kpccts 

^^advnSIII^^Srel^al^ the agitators are bout on' »^om- 

peiisatioii for disturbance s.s well aa for unexlian.‘5tc(l expt'iu 
ditnre.ond their success would involve' an arbitrary tiunsicr 
of a valuable property. 

Having congratulated his advorsarios and duly ad- 
monished his friends, Sir W. IIarcoukt ])rococdod to 
4^xpreKfl his candid opinion of ilio leader ot* lii.s party. 
His conventional ’■statement that notlnng in Hr. CIi.au- 
.stune’s career justified tho .suspicion tliat lio can have Ix'eii 
guilty of the lovity AvitU which ho has betui recently 
charged was proper and decorous. Unluckily tho <,c‘Mcral 
c»x‘dcneO which ha.A lioeii given lo a Avliolly niuintlieniicafccct 
rmuour is entirely founded on tho chamcderistic uatuiv of 
tho outburst which is recorded in tho apocryphal story. If 
the anecdote luvd boon told of any other cm intnt states- 
man it would have been at once rejected as iiwiediblo. 
The unknown author of tho legend has given ])lauMl)ility 
to Iii.s fiction by n close imitation of Mr. (ji.An.sTOJis’s manner. 
While iSir W. IIakcohut vindicates ^Ir. Cli.\UvSio.\E from 
tho impntatiou of reckless political versatiht 3'. ho is not 
altogether blind to his possible errors of judgment, in liis 
opinion, as in tho opinion of the rest of tho imsoning per- ' 
lion of nninkindj it i.s not the business nf a, .'^{a(e^^l;lu to 
engage in theological controversy, nor to prove to some 
railiiona of his eountrymen that they must either be iu- 
neenrato logicians or traitors.* The illustration of a similar 
igppeal Avliieh might bo aJ(}!j^c.‘PHcd to tlio Mahomuiedan.s of 
'India is appropriate, and it Was been us( si before. Many 
commentator.'} on the Koran, if not the ]-*!:ui’HKT himself, 
lield tlr.it it was a sacred duty to make Avar on infidels 
* and to oppose their .so\ creiguty. An appeal to them 
io abandon either l.sEAii or their allcgianco would not bo a 
judmious measure. The ohIa^ ])ractioal inference which can bo 
ilrawu from Air. GjiAUSTONii’s pamphlet is that OaiJiolic 
Kmaneipaiiou ought to be roscindod unless the Decives of 
ibo Council of tho Vbil-icnn are rcjccled. 'flio enormou.s 
circulation of Air. Ciii\i)SToM-.'.s pamphlet, exceeding that of 
Iht* most amusing Avork.s of DicIx'kn'S, is due to a strange 
mificonceplion on tho part of liis ultra-Prottsdaut admirers. 
The obhoiiro .style has jiciiiap.s prcviniteil them from per- 
ceiving that the grievances Avhich oxcito Mr. G t, adatom. '.s 
wintli am Sidlercd, not by the co-red igioni si. s of herd 
Shaj Tic.siirin', but by the I'ollowers of Dr. DdtLiMn.i;. Gun- 
sciuiia that he has himfielf a better right ihuii Air. Oiad- 
sroxE to tho chai’acter of a Protestant (diampiem, Sir W. 
.IL\ncOL'HT is (-•arcful to explain that liis <'librt.s ate strictly 
{•onfined to tiro puriiieatioii of the KsLablished Glmrch from 
ilomidli admixture. The Jh.sseiitcr.s and tho lioman Cu- 
t holies may do as they please. Sir W. Haucui'i.t is the 
sfern guardian of tlio rubrics aiul of the Act of Uniformity, 
Tlif) latter luilf of bis sjieeah, whieh exclusively concerned 
Avilli ecclesiastical subject.s, begins with a well-founded 
protest against the iutrusimi of politicians on theological 
grountb It is true that tho Churcli may be regun led as 
having mado a compact Avith the State ; lint it is geimraily 
inexpedient to attempt a strict I'liforcemcnt of lawc. which 
ure inseparably connected -with doctrinal controvor.sies. 
Mr. Gladstone, tends to one extromo in llicologieal opinion, 
and Sir W. ilAiicoujiT lias^ no sympathy Aviih Ins teudeucie.s. 
It is impossible to discuss t ho dilforeueo betwccui them ex- 
cept on theological principles ; and politiciutiH who are not 
excited by controversy Avill moro and more lean to tho. 
system or cqnmrehension whieli, us one of an unpopular 
minority, Mr. GLADsTONiu naturally dei'onded, 


PRBSroEOT G HANTS AIES&AGE. 

.n«dscio.as lioajt wldoli vnis perpotrated iu tho 
-K* telegraphie rep^ gf^ tko Message failed to 

bfup^ been aniieipated. 
Tile fuiids ^^ wore notr afiiitKitod by menacee 

Uirluoh, se it no%tr appears, Avere never uttered. It was 
I Btratnge tha%^ un American Prescient should, in 
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dofiauco of the so-called AIokroe doctriuc, invito the con-^ 
currence of European Powers in measures of iutarven- 
tion which might be adopted in Cuba ; but no grave im- 
portance Avas attached to phrases Avhich w^ero boirowod by 
the writer from tho habitual language used for many years 
in Presidential Messages. It was avcII known that, i ven if 
the PuESiDENT had cherished warlike designs,, his policy 
would not have iHJon supported by Congixjss or by the 
party to Avliich lie Has hitherto belonged j and’ it f-x:<.‘)ninl 
a far-fetched conjecturo that ho was biclding for rc-olection 
by courting tho favour of tho Doraoernts. In tlic genuine 
AlL‘.sHagc the pKKs;lU^.NT only moniions Cuba for the purpose 
of keeping alive tho pix5tonMi()i'i (jf the Ibntcd States 
to express an opinion on tho insuriTciion. Tho ad- 
mission that tho internal disorder.^ of Spain furnish 
an excuse for delay in pacifying Culm i’aulcr.s 
the remainder of tho J^j.’I.sideni’.s rcmai-ks inoflbn- 
.sivc. No Afessage lias at any time contained .scantier 
referonco to foreign ailiiir.s. 'I'ho United States liavo no 
dispute pending with any other Power, excerpt that some 
delay lias occurred in tho jiaymont of a debt due fronj, tho 
Ivcqmblic of Venezuela. Tho Pue.^udent cunside lately ob- 
s('rvo.s tliat a rebellion i.s, as usual in Soiitli 7\meri(:riu lic- 
])ublics, proccciling in some part of tho vStute. If at any 
iuture time internal peace sliunkl be cfUKsolitlated, it is hoped 
that tlio conHiinimation Avill bo cclobmtcd bv a dif^-cliarge 
of existing obligations. Tho I're.siuiint announce;:! Iiis in- 
tent ii/u of observing Klrict neutrality in the oImI war on 
tlio Plata, which has since happily torminati‘J, and in 
tlio possible war betw'een China and .Japan, lie ha.s re- 
ceived tho bulauco of an indemnity due from .japan, and ho 
recoin mends h'gislativo Tneasures to control lUo iiuinigi*a- 
lioii of Gl lineso in tho Paeilie Slates of the Union. It is 
reniarkablc that the Ales.sago contains no ri ferenec to tho 
Keciprocity'Trcaly Avith Canada Avhicli was supposed to 
have received fiivourablo attention from tho Prksiuhxt and 
the SiiCKiyr .ky of State. It is possible that iheir approval 
may have boon witlulra-Avn in cousoquouco of the declara- 
tion of tho English Cmvernmenl that Canada will not bo 
allowed to levy difierential duties on Englisii imports 
Avliilo American ])roduco is admitteil at lower rates. 

Tho interest of tho remainder of tlio Me.ssage is cxclu- 
sivoly domobtic*, except that t-ho Pi{h\sji)E.NT'.s ihcoxries on 
trade iiml navigation might, if ilioy Avero embodfed in Je- 
gislutioii, nlfceb foreign counnerco. Since it is highly 
iin]M'obablo that the ]>pesciit Congress will, during the briof 
residue of its term, pass any important measure, tlio pRi!..si- 
DKNT may lie snppo.scd only to liavo con temp lateij the object 
of rcooniing liis opinions on economical c|uoslion.s. Lie 
iialurally suy.s iioUiing of the Civil Riglits Ibll, Avliioh will 
1)0 stopped by Jiis veto if it sliould puj>s ilio House of 
prcsentativc.s nuil Mlo Senab?. Ilis' trcatitK-at of tli<* quos- 
Uon of Civil Service Keform, of which ho is not supposed 
to bo an onlhuslustlu supporter, is soniowliat singul.v. Tlio 
Pni>iiu:NT thinks that, on the wJiolo, the coinpctirivo inoilo 
of appuuitnieat is dcsirablo ; but ho aiinoimcc.s I hat, unlc.*;#} 
Congiv.ss pa.s.se.'i somo laAV to render it coinjudr.ory, ho will 
abundoii it allogcUier. A long time Avill prol^.-ddy elapse 
before American polit.iciaiif} consent <0 saenhec I ho 
most cllicinnt ]>arfc of tludr nnichiiiery. It would 
bo difficult to seeuro tho zealous scrvicc.s of Ilio 
managers of Convoutioiia and i^iiuilar liodics if tliero 
wero no prize-money in tlio form of olfieial afipoiin meats. 
Tho Pkd.^ident has long indinod to the traditional mode 
of coiiiluctiiig political businesH, and ho i.s not iinwllliiig 
both to rebiin an ancient system and to devolve th(' vi'hpou- 
sibility on Congress. His apology for hi.s action in 
Loui.HKwr.i, and for i)i.s refusal to act in Arkansatf, will bo 
generally thought Iionest, and pt‘rhap.s satisfactory, it was, 
bo vsays, impos,sible to judgo which set of caudiihUe.s foi* 
ottice uLiglib to have been returned in 1872 ; but Klli.OUu’s 
G ovormncnt had existed for two years, and it had already 
been recognized at Washington. It could not bo pi^rniitted 
to an armed body of citizens to depose tho Governnictib da 
factu; and tho iiitervculion of the United Stat(;s* authori- 
ties nas necessary for tho preservation of peace. The 
term of office of tho present Goyeriiment is dniwii g to fin 
end, and it is interesting to hear that th(3 Judgi' of (ho 
ynpremo Court Avho had made himself the tool of KiiJitooo 
and his accomplicea has resigned his office in fear of im- 
peachment. In Arkansas the claims of tlio rival Govern- 
menu depended on a difficult legal que.stion, and tho 
President’s refusal to interfei'e was probaliJy judicious. 
Ic is not surprising that tho President should de.sire to bo 
relieved from tho necessity of iriterfiiring in ytate tli«putes. 




Ill tho whole ftroa of twelve Southei’n States the numhers 
of the rogular army amount to only 4,000 mou, A force 
twenty time.s as largo is hahitnally employed in providing 
for tho^safety of the city of Paris. 

Tho essay on political ooom)my and cnrrency which forms 
tho most laboured portion of the Mossugo is only tM{uallpd iu 
oddity ol matter and of stylo, ns a principal ])art of a formal 
State papCM’, by Rome of Mr. [jINCoi.n’s cruder lucubrations. 
Former documents proceeding from tho Prj^sif»KNT have 
shown tliat during his tciiiiro of oiricc ho has born an in- 
dustriniis sfiidc'tit of cofnracrcial an<l fiscal Ihconcrt. On 
one inipiu-taiit point lie lias an ived at koihrI con('lu''ion'^, 
which acijiiiml practical iniporlauce when ho iiifi'rposcd 
Ills veto on. tlio jilnn for increasing tin* i.'.riiic of paper 
money. As might have been c\pccted, liu adlnu’cs firmly 
to a decision which seems iievi'rllicles.s to bo ])art.]y founded 
on tho jriost fanoirul realms. In tlie jirogress of bis in- 
vestigations (I'cnersil lias nob advanced beyond tho 

stage ul’ enlii>bteninent in wliir'li it is supposed tlial tho 
business of ( iovc-rnmeiits and Legislatiireb is to stimulate 
with pah ‘null solieiindo the material wi'lfare of ilie 
community. 'faking for liis text the depression and 
ilislrcss which have now existed fui- more than a 
year, the J'i:i siokm’ <-nmmciifcs liis dib«‘oiirse bv 
dealing with tlu‘ siijiposed paradox that tho elements of 
prosperity arc alumdant, although they fail to prodiu-e 
tlnur natural remit, habour ami eajulal havelieen ])lentifnl 
and ihenp, but it has bi'ini imiml impussibh' to obtain 
pi-()lilal)lo enifiloyrnrut for eiflier. Jn tho PcI'smU'N 1 's 
opinion the (‘xplanathm f>f tho mystery in great nuvisuro 
to b ‘ found in (he absimeo of a im'lalHc eiirreiiey. Tho 
enconragement of Am(*ri(‘an shipping and the discovery ol' 
now markets ibr American produce must not be uegleelcil ; 
but CJorigi'css IS in the iirst inslaiieo invited to adopL a 
currency ‘‘which has as its basis the laliour necessary to 
“ ])roduee it W'hieh wdll give it its value. ’’ Nob oidy g(‘l<l, 
but the causes wdiich are siipjiosed to make gold valuable', 
approve t bemselve'; to the judgment -’I' the iMiKsiiM.xr. 
“ The (h'bt and Sjieculativc classes’’ indeed may prelei a 
currency wliieh Ibn;tuat(‘S and snnietiuii's (‘xpaiuls, but, 
“adinibliiig that these two elapses of citi/ens are lo be 
“beiH'llled by expansion, would it b(' hones! to givi* it *’ 
Tho “ debt class ” would In* still more direct ly beneliled by 
iibsolute reli'fisi' from all Jiabilitie'^^. 

'file PjiKsinCNT is convinced tliat the peoph* of the 
United Stales would ivj(‘ct a proposal of nalional bar.L- 
rnptcy and of universal repudiation of debts, and he 
ooiiteiiils that any expansion of tin* enrreney is snbjeed to 
biiiiilar objeetioris of priiieijile. 'flic siniple-»iiiinh'd ex- 
position of rudimentary projinsitions will perhaps fad to 
eonviiiee the sujiporlers of intlation, but theii' may be 
reasons for ex})ouuiliiig siicli doetviiu's in a President’s 
Message w^ldeh would scarcely occur to Ihirupeaii slati-s- 
men, JJundreda or tliousaiida of educated men could 
expH'Ss the Hubstaiicn of the Message more cleganlly, 
more clearly, and witli fnller knowledge of the subject; 
but proba.])ly their arguments wnnild never be read by 
those whom it is di'sirable to convince. A small portion 
of true doctrine may pi'rimps be more acc(*ptable whim it 
is imbedded in a ma.ss of old-fashioned fallacies. (lenenil 
Grant still believes that the sums paid to foreigmn-s lor 
freight repri'Si'iit a dead Joss to the eouiitry, wdiieli he pro- 
poses to diminish by giving direct or indirect subsidies to 
American steam- vessels. The grants which would 
be nooc.ssary to ('fleet Ids object wmuld exactly coincide 
in amount with the dillercnee of cheapness between 
English and American vessels. Whether it is for 
the interest of the American taxpayer to make good hy his 
contributions the result of jirotective legislation in another 
department is a question for (k)ngross and its constituents. 
A strong pmctical reason against adopting the PKE.sjDEN r’s 
recommendations will be found iu his suggestion that new 
taxes will be required. It is much easier to apply a 
surplus revenue to wasteful purposes than to impose now 
burdens which may be easily shown to bo unnecessary. 
There is no doubt that in all tho opinions wliich ho ex- 
presses the PiiKSiDKNT is perfectly sincere, lie shows 
good sense and good taste in abstaining from any notice of 
tho revolution which has lately reversed tho relative 
strength of paidies. It is right that he should discharge 
hia functions without reference to the political opinions 
which are respectively represented by the actual and tho 
future Congi*ebS. 


A 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHOOTE AT EXETER. 

S ill STAFFORD NORTHCOTE has been explaminj?^ 
to a Conservative gathering at' Exeter his^^'^V 
views of finance, and tho special troubles he has / , ^ \ 

in tho discharge of his official duties. Then^ q 
very personal or peculiar in his revelations.j^ 
views of finance are those w^hich every 
lOxehtMjucr must hold,^‘ind his ^fthlesf w. 

CM'i‘V (Jhaiicclloi* of th(' 
the kei'per of the national 

]):irf \ or to anotJicr, lie would he equally ready Toino^ that 
tils ol' cfonomy, followed by fits of recklessness, are bad 


tliiiig'j, that England must work Iiard to bold her own, that 
taxes mie-it press on some one, and that tlio Ministry of tho 
day should study the real wants of the people, and try to 
.s'ltl.sfy them. Evciy Chancellor in turn ])assos through 
the i'X[U'iii'ncc whi(;]i lias shown Sir StafI'Okd Nortjicote 
that the lioad of the Exchequer must mft admire anything, 
or ho will bo askiid to pay for what ho admires, nor be 
afraid of aiiylhiiig, or lie will be asked to pay for 
jn-oraiil ions against that which ho fears, and that one 
gntal plan at least is to soeiu a liltlo stupid, and vow 
that Iu* cannot quite mako out what those who aak 
liiiii (or soinothing rca,lly moan. Good finance cousi.sta 
in gelt nog nnmoy well and in sjamiling money wisely, and 
to r.iisc the nation’s ini'ome fiiiily and without doing avoid- 
able mischief, and to lay it out so as to get the host possible 
r< l.nru for wliat is spent, is the double duly of tho (/hau- 
ccilor of the Exr‘l)e([UL‘r. The first is much tbe pleasaiilest 
sj)lu’i\‘ of opi'ralions. Every mnv aud tliou the adjustmont 
of taxation affords brilliant openings to financial genius. Tt 
is possible (‘Very now and tben for men like Sir Rorert 
Pi I 1- or Ml*. CLAnsiuMi to give alVesli opening to national 
enlerpriso by infusing iii‘W ide.as into the general schemo 
of !ax<ilioii. Such an opportiinily Mr. Gl.vdstoni; believed 
he laid foimd at the beginning ot, Ibis year; but tho Con- 
serMvtjves of I'kxeter aided , wi, forcing Mr. Gi.AUSl'oMi t^ 
kecj) the secret of Jiis liuancfaf reformation to Iiirnsclf, and 
ill ri'turiiing a I'.uhameni which iiniferrcd the unambitious 
Budget of Sir STveioi;i) NoIvUH’otj:. It is not, however, 
eidii'i* incumbent on a ^Minister or good for a nation that 
gri'at .scdieme.s of fniaiieial readjustment sliould bo alway.'i 
fori hconiing. If tlie general plan of English taxation is 
right -- and statesmen of all partio.s agree that it is substan- 
tially right— t ill' Budget of the year may be a very good 
Budget altboiigli the changes it introduces arc unimpor- 
lant. Unlc.ss he has falleu ujmn evil days, and has 
to invent new taxes to mako up a deficit, the 
shiqiing of his Budget is the most entertaining part 
of the thianccllor’s xvork. He must indeed be pj'cparod to 
disappoint somo peojdo who had Loped that they were 
going to receive a special benefit. But i(i is not very diffi- 
cult to keep them ijuiet, as so many other people are glad 
that they should he disappointed. Tbe patient way in which 
tho farmers year after year believe Conservatives out of 
otfico who promise to got tho Malt-tax repealed, and in- 
stantly acqnic.scc in tlio necessity of a Conservative Ministry 
keeping the Malt-tax nnrepealcd, rau.stbe very encouraging 
to all Clmuccllors of the Exchequer, and to Sir Stafford 
NoRnKjorE in puiTlcular. And wlien a Chancellor of tho 
Exchocpii'r is dealing with tho general scheme of taxation, 
he has the satisfaction of having to dp with big figures, vast 
interests, and groat results. Ho has an opportunity of 
showing xvhat is in him, and if ho succeeds his success is 
api III rent to all the world, and gaink him general credit ai>d 
admiration. 

Tt is far otherwl.se when ho comes to discharge tbe other 
half of his duty, and to limit expenditure. He has then to 
bafile, to worry, and to alienate individuals. Ho raises hosts 
of silent enemies, while the good he does passes almost un- 
noticed. In tho first place, ho has to see that no more new 
money goes out than is amply warranted. When he has to 
propose an increase of oxp.enditiiro on some broad principle 
and for some indisputably national end, his task is 
not very difficult. Englishmen, for example, are not 
so stupid as not to be able to see that, if they wish to 
have n satisfactory army and yot to avoid conscription, 
they must offer those w^ho voluntarily enlist terms good 
enough to obtain an adequate supply of efficient recruits. 
It is the enthusiasts, the alarmists, the projectors of in- 
genious schemes, the representatives of speoud interests, 
who are really hard to manage. They cannot have the 
money they want. They mnst be denied, and the only 
I question is how to deny them so as to give them nothing 
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and yet not make tlicm very angry. Jllr. Lowb thought 
the llesfc way of managing was to disttttisei them with a tew 
epigiummatic sentences showing coiu’-lusively wliat idiots 
■ Aey were. Sir STAFrottD Noi£TMCOTE has ob.srj*ved that 
Lowers way was not altogothor successful, sn ho has 
ion a way of his own. When a deputation irritates or 
JP him more than ho can stand, ho professes to become 
.d^Jl and to fail to understand what is said. This 
74 ay atiAwor, and we hope it will, for it is an which 
each successive Clmncollor might hope to acquire without 
much dfceuHy. i3ut JS^j^jjNseems Sir 

^TAFFOriD hfpu'rucoi'E to have told liis secret so openly. It 
IS to bo feared that when during the next Session a 
deputation waits on him, and finds it is not Tnaking raucli 
way, its members will \vliis[) 0 r to cacli other, “ Sir 
“ SlAFb'OTiT) is shamming dull,” and will take their de- 
parture in wrath. However, dtiputations which come to 
])ropose something tlint cannot bo enUntaiued fora moment 
must bo got rid of somehow, and probably most men would 
prefer bc'ing deadened by a look of blji.nk Jind uiinu'aning 
obtusenoss in the face of their auditor to being made tiio 
viciiTUB of a shower of brlllijuit rc'partcos. It is when thosi^ 
who come to a.sk for money have a real clnini to bo hoanl 
that the trAo dilHeulty of the Chancellor of the Kvchoquer 
begins- -when an object is pointed out which it sceius rigid 
for the Government to lake up, or u dt-maml is iiiado the 
fairness of wliicli it is hard lo dispute. In such a ea.se Sir 
STAHonn NoifTlJCO'ii: conld not in justice to himself nllect 
to bo (hivoid of intelleet. He would have to miderstand, 
and to show that lie iindei stood; and if he. li'id made np 
hia mind to a refusal, lio would have to admit that ho had 
only a limited amount of money to spi'inl, and that the 
Govorurnenb he represented could not ailbrd to bo just to 
every oiio. 

It is not, however, even in giving diseoaraLrIiig answers 
to aj)[)lieaTits who dosej’vo eneoursigement tliat the most 
arduous part of tlie duT.ies of the Ohsineellor of the Kx- 
chequer really lies. Tlio.so w'ho want now money, who havo 
never liad what they say they ought to have, cjiu bu put off 
tolciiibly wadi with the l)(.q)e that their turn must eonie, and 
that they arc suro of getting what is ow’ed to them sooner 
later, althougli they may havo to wait. It is very 
diflorent when the Cliancellor proposes to take aw^ay what 
is ill the possession of t.hose whom he considers Inmsclf 
bouml to attack. Retreuehment, cutting down salaries, 
abolishing siiiccuros, forbidding men to liope any more for 
that wlihdi they believe they lutvo been l(‘d fairly to expect, 
those aro the things wliicli seriously test the eou rage ami Llio 
patriotism of a Vinauco ^liiii.^tcr. Sir SrAvrouD Noicrii- 
C0TT3 said at Kxoter that lie was sure ihercMvas much waste 
and mismanagement in many branches of the public ex- 
penditure, and that great economies might bo efleciedif 
the nation would but set to work earucsily, and would 
oxerciso the same wliolosomo supervision over its estab- 
lishment w'hich a prudent and active householder cxerei.^CvS 
, over his. If ISir Stafford Nortucote sees this us clearly as 
he flays ho sees it, it becomes a part of liis duty to apply 
the necessary remedies to the evil he deplores. But these 
romodies are very painful remedies. They cause much 
irritation and snlfenng. They give persons and whole elas.ses 
of persons distinct and tangible gricvance.s. No one minds as 
long as general language is used, and nothiug is done. 
But directly any specific instance of waste is alleged, and 
particular people are threateued, there arises a chorus of 
indignation. The Ministry that intervenes to check Avasto 
is immediately set down as a harassing .Ministry. Tho 
Gl^JiSTONB Ministry honestly sot itself to check waste, and 
got thoroughly hatod for its pains. It is true that it wont 
about its work in an unnecessarily rough way ; that it em- 
ployed such instruments in its labours- of reform as Mr. 
Ayrton, who disnlaycd great zeal and resolution, but who 
often exhausted Limfiolf in trying to save tho wrong half- 
pence, and who treated every recipient of public money as 
a beadle would treat a pauper infant. .But- the Gladsioae 
Minifitry did not merely err in the manner in which it dis- 
oharged its duties ; it also gave great offouco by boHovhig 
it duties to discl)avge. It made enemies of all who 
preferred to bo left alone in their accustomed comfort; 
and one of tho attractions of a Conservative Govern- 
ment was that it was thought sure • to abstain from 
^i^addling. If Sir Stafford Nortiicoth means to 
make bis words good, n if he was not using vague 
lan^age so to gain credit for viLdlance while ho had 
made up his to overlook everything, he will havo a 
bad timo before hiaa. Jle will earn the approval of his own 


conscience, and will raise his own reputation, but ho will 
incur much unpopularity, and disappoint many who thought 
that they might rely on tho masterlv inactivity of a Cou- 
s(*rvativc Government. Ho is not likely to commit pre- 
cisely tho flame faults as his predecessors. Ho will “not 
reproduce the jocoBo severity of Mr. Lowe or tho parochial 
haraUnesfl of Mr. Ayrton. He will do disagreeable things 
as pl(*as.anUy as he knows how to do them. But difiagree- 
ablo things arc disagreeable, and wo hope, rather than 
expect, that lie will dare to do disagreeable things, and that 
bo will really c2(3rciso the Buporvisiou of a resolute house- 
holder ovir tho national expend I taro. 


THE UNION OF THE CENTRES. 

^IHE C(;ntres in the Freiirh A.sflombly bccm cqimlly 
JL impatient of union and of separation. One propo.sal 
afiLT another designed to enable them to act together is 
rcjecled mh impraclicubh^, and each is imnicdiatoly followed 
by another aiming at i.ho same end. While they are dcbal - 
iiig n[)oi\ a common policy they aro most imprcs.'-ed by the 
ninul)LT and hopeh\s.sne.ss of their differences, but as .soon as 
they liavo decided to renuiin apart they are ecpially impressed 
with tliolr inability to effect anything except in enncc'rt. 
Tho Left Centre has lately decided that it will not take into 
con^idcrai ion any isolated constitutional law. This deter- 
mination is fatal to tho proposjil of the Right Ceni ro and 
of the {'omniilteo of Thirty to pLiei^ tho Bill for creating a 
Second Cluunhej* in tlu^ orders »)f tho day immediately after 
the new year. Tho Legitimists will not vote for any 
rouBtitiitlonal law wliatever. ffdio Left will not vote for 
the creation of a Second Chamber unless it is presented as 
p.art of a complete Republican Coiistitiition. Tlic Boiui- 
parilsts dmionpeo it as veiling an conspiracy. 

'ITiiM'o is no chance, therefore, for this Bill with few IVie/>ds 
unless the Loft Centre can be induced to support it. Of 
cour.-so tho Led. Centro have very good reasons to gl\e for 
tlieir refusal. ffTioy have eumo to two coiiqliiHions rt. guid- 
ing tho condition and wants of tho country. France neiMa, 
th- y think, a .settled Government., and tho only ]u)ssiblo 
iSet.tled Government is tho Republic. Kcitber of theso 
riMjuiremont.s wonhi bo .satisfied by tho gift of a iS(’Cond 
Cliamber. Tho Govi'mincnt would bo no more Re[)ui.diean, 
and cons(‘qucntIy no more settled, with a JSenato lis vndl as 
an As-scmbly sitting at Versailles, than it is wifh tin 
Assembly sitting tliero without a Senate, Tho Right 
(Viifrc urge that true polilieal wisdom consists in taking 
wh.at is to bo got at any given timo, and they aceuso tho 
Left Centro of i’orgidling tho proviu’b about half a loaf. 
The Left Centro deny that the proverb i.i applicable. 
What the Riglit (\‘ntro olTer them is nob half a huf, but 
something which is not oven made of bread. They a.sk 
for a Rcquiblic, and tiic Right Centro propose to give them 
a Senate. Now a Senate may be an elenieiii, perhaps a 
useful element, in a Republican Constitution, Imt it is in 
[ no .sense the ecpiivalimt of a Republican Constitution, and 
tho Left Conin' are not disposed to a4ic*ept anytliing short 
' of such an equivalent. 

I Afl soon as tho Centres .had parted company upon this 
I point, tho search for a ground of common ticliuii was, jis 
usual, begun over again. Tliis timo the Buggestion Ims 
come from tlio side of tho Loft Centre, and it has, fur a 
wonder, been received fiivourably by tlio Right ('outre. 
It is nota.B yet clear, howover, how far tho lioft Contro 
[ concur in it as a body. TTio author of tho proposal is an 
j anonymous corrospondont of tho Journal des DtUmh^ but t ho 
i Journal dcft lUbais ha.s given it importance by making it its 
own. According to this plan tho jjoft Centre may consent 
i to pafls tho Bill creating a Second Chamber, provided t hat 
tho Right Centro will consent to tho insertion of a elauso 
postponing its operation until anch timo as the other con- 
fltitutional .laws havo been passed. Tho Left Centro havo 
hitherto i*efused to havo anything to do with a Henate 
unless it comos to them as part of a Republic, They aro 
now asked to waive their objection on tho understanding 
that tho Senate, though constitated on paper at oneo, flliall 
not be constituted in fact until the Republic, or some suli- 
stituto for tho Republic, flliall have been established. A 
proposal of this kind may easily call forth very various 
criticisma. Against it there is tho obvious fact tli.ufc it is 
merely an evasion of a difficulty. Tho oppositiou betwoon 
tho two Centres rests on the fact that one of them wants 
too Republic while the other wants tlie Monarchy. 'ITiero 
can bo no real alliance between them until such time as 
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one Or other of them consents to wn-y, and any scheme 
for uniting them vvliich does tiot go upon this principle 
only postpones tlio ineviiablo R(}|xiration. Supposing the 
Leff OonlfC eonseat to pass the Hill with the prov'iso sug- 
gOKted by tlio Journal dns what will they have 

gained ? 'flic coulrovm'Hy between them find the Right 
Centre lias not to tho propriety of establislnng 

a Second OhaTnlx'v— upon this both Centres urt‘ agrei'd 
— bnt to the propriety of eslablishing tho Tb^public. 
So long as UiIm re.mains unsettled, no ugr»-enient u]u)n 
minor points will bo of any avail. Indei’d tin* Uft 
Centro may easily lose by consenting to tlii^ coinjad- 
7ni.se. 'riihi'O i.s J«d\v a certain amount of svnipdhy he- 
iliein :i,nd tlio In'ft. if tho Loft came to sii-'pi <•!, 
the L( lt Centre of a disposition to sacrilieo the Kepiihlio 
to an imagiTiary union nmoiig Conservatives, this swn- 
palhy would !)(» at an end. Woiihl not iheii' cimsenting 
to diM Uss a singh; cornstitutioniil law apart from the rest 
— and that !.t\v tlio least Kepal>li<*an of all — be taken as 
siitiii ij fit evid('nee of such a (lispnsitioji ? And if it would, 
tho \Nliole fahne of Cons(TVutivo Jh‘]nibli{*:im.sm which 
has becji bnilt up wltli so much labour by tin* Left. 
Centro would come to the gnmnd. On tlio otlnn* hand, 
there 1=4 (he ehance tliat the Kight (.!<mtro, if they can 
but be kt[it ill a.S'.ocifition with I ho Left Centre, may hy 
rlegfi e.^ h'ani to look at the situation with m<n‘e pj-.u i teal 
eyes. I'hey arc in sumo ri'Spects in a mojc pi'omising 
condition as regards thi.s change than they liave ever been 
before, 'i'liey are not now led aMt-i'riy by any flelnsions 
upon the snlijcet of their rmnierical strength in the 
As^cmibly. They know that the majority of the 'rwenty- 
fourth of May can never b(^ ivcalled i,o lUe. 'fhey knou 
tliat no ibuii of (lovornment other than tho Ro]ial.)Uc lan 
possibly 1 ) 1 * setup in Franco so long )is tlio dividing lin(‘s 
lu'lAoen (he variims parties imn as (hoy do. If they could 
once bo led to pnr.suc a common policy with the heft Centi*e, 
even upon a tpit.^lion of little moment, tViey might in iime, 
got !j. habii. of k)oking fit atVairs in t same light whieli 
miglii. inlbu'Uee Hieir action in <(iiChti''’i i of real imporlanee. 
'I'hi' h fi, it. is t!■ne, may I'eol some etmtempt for the long- 
snfh ling oi' tlio Left Centre, but it will bo a (dnu*m[)t 
which s \cry likely to b(' qiialiliod by tho conscioii.siicss of 
how jK'ces.'ary to t he cstublishrnonl. of tlu’ llepublio thoco- 
opei’allon of the (tight Centre is, and l)y tho (‘onscipient 
aflmi.--.inii that any com;cKsinn wliicli }.o,‘>tponeH the <l.iy 
wIhii the ibglit Centre have tinally in fli't'-rinme whidiu'i* 
thi.s co-operation shall l)o given or withheld d-'serves at 
least lo lie I’avoiirably construed. 

Kv.'ii IM. CU.M r: let I'A lias (’omo forward to do his p.jrt 
t.'»war«l,i rrinoving tho obslaeles wliieli part tho Centre.s 
from one aiioilu-r, ^riioro i^ Sfuncihing tenable to the 
iiuiepnsiiioii of a tVmich Coin.ervalivo in having any share 
in Teunding a (lovennnent which is tiivoma-d bytheex- 
Dk.aie:. M, C\MiiKTTA piobably secs that this feeling 
oja'.jte.'. iiijnrioie.ly on the prus]»eets cif Hie Rcjmblic, ami 
he laki.'s the opj)ortiinil.y of niceUng tho Tunrs' Cori’espon- 
(Icnt in his walk I’romtho Wr.saillo.s station to tho Assein- 
blv to ])Totest that ho i.s not so black as hi? oneinios 
])!t;nt him. Ho is not in the least desirous of driving 
iMiiivhil xMac^Iauon i'rom ollice ; on the contrary, ho 
will rceognizo him as President until the clo.so of the 
Hovi'u years for Avliich he has been apjiointed, and 
if li(^ tinds the nation or the Assembly willing to 
r(‘-cjcot him at the end of that ])eriod, M. Campi rr.v will 
olfer no ohjcction. 1 n this rcs[)ect, as ho takes care to point, 
out. )u' is mncli mono tho tVimul of the Mak.'UAIi than M. | 
Tnir.i.s i.s. Nor i.s it only a President that M. (lA^HhTTA is i 
willing to reeeivo fit the hands of tho Conservative.s ; he 
will accept a Con.stituiion also. Tf they will horic.slly tuider- 
tako lo iVamo a Republic, they may framo it. after their own 
mind. M. CIammetta’s object is to see tho Republic recog- 
nized as tho legal Crovernment of France ; ami if the 
Cons-orvativea will meet him on ibis platform, be prornisos 
on his hide to meet them in a thoronglily conciliatory spirit. 
T^lu y shall have tho llrst innings ; they shall administer 
the K. public for the next six years of its existence; and not 
until liiohe six years have* come to an end will M. 0 am- 
liETTA ask the country to dc^oido w^hether his tlieory of tho 
Republic or theirs is tho best calculated lo ensure good 
government. If the Right Centro are well advised, this 
I’cmarkablo statement >vill go a long way towanls quieting 
tho tciTora with which they view the advent of the Re- 
public. Unfortunately Ihis very week has supplied an 
instanco of their inability to understand thoir own interest 
which goes far to invalidate tlieir claims to even the 


smallest portion of ])alitical vision. TheBill for abolishing tho 
monopoly r;f tlm State in tho matter ^of tho higher oducatioA 
has been opposed by many members of tho Left on tho 
ground that It will benefit the Roman Catholic Church 
no one cl^c. ^len like M. Laboulwji linvo protested agaiS 
tho narrowness of this objection,' and, for once, the Cor^'"' 
vative.s in the Assembly have Boomed to hav'O 
tage in ])oiiit of liberality over tho Left. An ^ 

was broiigjit I'urwanl on Tuesday which goes a ’iSbg wiy? 
towai'd.s making tho Hill do in form what tho Radicals 
ucciifi<‘ it of doing in substunf^fc It was propo.sed that ihq 
rig lit of opening I'stabHshments of superior iustruolioe 
.siionld not bo Cinicodcd to loss tbiiii throe ])cr*sons, tim 
intention obviously bi'iug to give an advantage to religions 
coiigi-.gaii(m*i. Tlio whole Uiglit sii])portcd tho umemU 
mt'iit, find it w.ss made an instrnetioii to the Committee 
which has ehai’n-t* of tho Hill, The advantage which the, 
Uigdii have liitlicrto enjoyed of being OBSOcIatcd w.Ci 
Lilniul.s like M. LAnnuLAV]!) in tbe demand for freedom !.> 
touch bus til IIS liecn thrown away. They can no lonjpn* 
license tho iladaxils of earing only for liberty when it. 
hap[)(‘ii.s to answer* thoir own purposes, when, by tho vole 
of Tiu'sd.iy, they have laid tlimTiselves open to tho .same 
elnvgi*. Jl is by follies such as these tliat one French 
pnrty uller aiiotlnr suecced.s in making its friends dosc iir 
of it. 


Tino MFTHOPOLTTAN HHARD OF W'OflKS. 

^ j'^JlE Meh’opolibin Hoard of Works, in publishing ii"* 
A- annual Ibidget, regards with not unnatural co.ii- 
]>laccncy ll.s ])uwer,s, its I'ovenues, and its achiovemonls. 
'fbe Hoii’/d wjivS created for the be.st possible ivieon, 
beeamu* tlicri* was a great work to bo done wliieli eouM 
only be :iceoni[tlisb(-d by a central authority. It would 
have been ini))os‘-:iblo to construct the groat* (Iniinago 
system of Lomlon if the engineer hnd been subjei I, 
bo tho control id’ a score of Vestries. I'lio rale wh;< h 
]»rovide<l ibe n(''*(\>.sary funds miglit perhaps have hceo 
levied ill tlio form of a eontributiou Iroiu tho \ai'h)es 
jaii.du'.-; and districts; but it waw idso iieces.sary lo 
1). Trow large sums of money on tho credit of tho raAc; 
anil capitalist. s would not liavo been satislh'd with a 
.security of a complicated and ti’onblesomc nature. In 
constituting tlie Hoard Parliament jiidieiously tridl an 
c\[»criineijt. wliieli was in England e.omparativoly novi 1. 
It seemed probable tliat the nonuTiccs of elected Vcsirii'.s 
would be among iho mo.sfc oom])otciit of tlicir members; 
and wfiile it was necessary to mako a taxing body repr - 
.‘-eiii.iitive, it seemed desirable to avoid tho uneertalnties ol* 
popular choice. Although ( onventlonal objections avo 
lre([uciitly rui.scd to tho alleged anomaly of indirect or 
Svcondary elect iop, there is no reason to complain of ilio 
manner in wiricii the Jloard has discharged its duties. On 
its tirst establish merit it bad tho good judgment 
and good fortuno to select an engineer of tho 
higliesb ability; and Sir John Thwaites, tho first 
Cliairman, was an industriou.s and useful man of 
business. Ft was highly proper that, while iho other 
mcmber.s of the Hoard dischargo their duties gratuitoiivly, 
tho Chairman, who is practically rcspousiblo for cfilcieiit 
administration, should receive a salary wliich is certainly 
not excessive in amount. Elective bodies, largo and small, 
can only exercise their executivo powers through their 
oilicers ; Jind it is for this reason that in tho Netherlands, 
anti in some other Republic.s, iho principal pei*son in Mio 
►Stato has been the Bocrotary or clerk of tho sovoi*eign 
A.sscmbly. Tri a Board which exorcisoa only a limited 
municipal authority thoro is no risk of tlie usurpatiuns 
whi(;h may have been apprehended in Republics ; and con- 
sequcntly it is ennvonieni that tho nominal and real 
exocntivo power should bo combined in tho samo person. 
No contrivance will provont tho conc&tration of muni- 
cipJil or of political power in the hands of ^ few per- 
sons ; and tho advocates of popular election, or of any 
other kind of nomination, only differ as to the mode of 
choo.sing a (h)vcrninont. It is porbaps not a luid plan to 
appoint the officers who are somotimos doaertbed os Ecliles 
by a triple election, in which tho ratepayers elect tho 
Vestries, wdiich appoint tho members of tho Metropolitan 
Hoard, who finally choose their own Chaiiuian. Sir Jambs 
U ooCt has devoted himself with laudable assiduity to the 
duties of bis office, and his immediate constituents deservo 
cjodit for not insifiting that the incuwl^Dt of the highest 
office in their body sbonld belong to the class of tradesmen. 
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®ie Bo6rd which was found ootupetont to direct tho great 
ffchemo of the main dmaiiage waa fitly rewarded by the 
gradual ohlargement of its fanotions. It has now 
the chief oontrol of- streofea, and in tbo prosocution 
of various improvements it has arrived at tbo dig- 
nity of a large public debt, which holds a good position 
in the market. The revenue and the regular expenditure 
for which the Board provides amount to about 380,000?. a 
yei^r ; and tbo earns which are raised 011 capital account for 
various purposes of improvement sometimes reach a larger 
amount. No great city in modem times pioiitcd 
more largely than London by the public works wliich have 
Ueen constructed. Tbo rebuilding of a largo part of 
Paris under the Empire vvas less useful than tbo rnaii^ 
drainage of London, and the Thames Embankment lias 
substituted the most ornamental thoroughfare in the 
metropolis for an accumulated mass of deformifcic?:. 

It is natural that success should eni^ourage ambition; 
and tho Metropolitan Board is now bent on luuiuiring 
some powers which are not even possessed by completely 
organized municipal bodio.s. 'Fhc Board ha-s formerly 
often corno into collision with tho City Corporation ; but 
both bodies liavo lately formed a kind <»f alli;m<v* wliich 
may be callt^d exclusively olfensivo. Both tbo (kn-poration 
and tbo Metropolitan Board liave deposited Bills for taking 
compulsory possos.sion of tlu' property of the Cas Com- 
panies ; or, as an alternative, for cstablisliing works 
their own, which would combine (ho creation of mucli un- 
necessary nuisance with ilio iriosL wasteful c.KpcmditurvJ of 
public money. The construction of new gas-works in 
districts which arc at ])rescnt free from tlio iuc(mvenionre 
would bo I'lit a small [ifu-t of the annoyaiior wjiich tlio os- 
tcnsihlo sehemo of the Board would produce. It would 
he iutoiorahlo that new mains should bo laid in cvei-y HtnK'fc 
by tho side of tho existing means of disl nI>uC*>n. The 
promoters pixdiably trust to another amoi»g the two or 
three strings of their l)ow. 'flicre are also Bills for (pving 
the governing bodies additional powers of interference? with 
tho CJoTn[)Lmios, if Parliament is tuiwilling either to permit 
a Tnischievoufl com])etition, or for tho lirst time to take tlio 
property of tho shareholders by compulsion. Jfc is Inunl on 
t!io (companies whoso alhiirs liavo boon fully consitl-.Ted by 
Pailiamcut witliin five or six years tliat tliey should be now 
oompt Ill'll to defend their property against opponents Avho 
dispo^e witliout control of largo public funds. It has bieii 
ofl-en admilted tliat tho bc4dt way of U'rinimiting iv chronic 
Hgilatiou is to provide on fair terms for the sale of (In? 
undertakings ; but if tlio transfer is efibeteJ against tlio will 
of tbo Coinpatiics, Parlianiejit will Lave creab*d a proeodont 
wliieli every Cumniitteo on tlie subject lias dolibcmlely re- 
fused to establish. The Board of Works lately intimated 
a fliMposition to negotiato for a purobase on the basis of the 
averiigo ])]*iccof flliare.s for the lost three years. During the 
whole of that time ilio high price of coal has rendered llie 
maintenance of the usual dividends doubtful ; and during 
a part of the time which would bo included in tho calcula- 
tion t]»e agitation has been one of the clemrnis for tho 
consideration of purchasers'. It is in tho higho.st degree 
inerjuitahle that the value of a property which is to bo taken 
by compulsion should bo damaged by intending purchasers 
with tbo effect of ralucing tho market price. The elTccb of 
incessant menaces is proved by tbo fact that London ga.s 
shares may bo bought to pay about 6 per cent, on tho pur- 
chase moiiGy. In provincial towns whore, as in London, 
the income is tolerably pefmanent, th^ return on a purchase 
is seldom more than 4^ per cent. 

Wlplo it might be for the comfort, though not for the 
profit,* of shareholders to part with their prop(*rty for its 
fair value, the communities respectively ropresenti’d by tho 
Corporation and Board of Works would find that tliey were 
for tbo present neither better nor worse for the transfer, 
tliough they might hope for somo future advantagt?. The 
consumera are already entitled to tho benefit of un increase 
of revenue ; and perhaps they may thiidv that (heir resi- 
duary intorests would bo more vi^lantly guarded by muni- 
cipal bodies than by tbo Companies. After tho transfer, as 
Iwfoi'o, they must pay the cost of tho gas which they use j 
nor could they obtain a bettor quality than Unit of the pro- 
sent supply, except by incrcas^ expenditure. The Board 
of Works would use tbo same ostabliahmonts, they would 
probably contract witji the same coalownors, nor would they 
enjoy a&v, advantages in ari^ging tho price which aro not 
open to tMClcMq^panieB. The same engineers afid other officers, 
or saccessqi's orj^Q higher professional standings woidd per- 
fornu their present fiu(ics ndthor more nor less ofiloiontly 


than when they aerved the Companies. There is no traoo 
of ovidonco that Corporations have supplied gas or water 
more cheaply or more satisfactorily than Companies. In all 
matters of this kind the work is done by persons of special 
attainments, who aro wholly indifiorent to the nature* of 
the bodies which they serve. Skilled- workmen of all ranks, 
from civil engineers and analysts to artisans, work after 
their own fashion , whoever may be tlioi r employ ors . It may 
perhaps bo worth tho while both of tho Corporation and of 
the Board of Works to consider the possible indirect results 
of their own aggressive proceedings. Tho Corporation baa 
a right to its vast property, for the simple leason that it is 
tho owner ; and Parliament has not up to this time opened 
up the large question whether tho estate of Corporations 
and private persons might bo diverted to more Iwneficial 
purposes. Tho gas sharcholdors also own their jiroporty, 
and some of them depend on it tor subsistence. Compulsory 
purchase at an inadoquato prico might estaidisb a precedent 
cs])ecially dangeroius to the City. The Board of Works, if 
it has no estates to lose, may remember that its own 
existence is not secure. Mr. B»Ai/s unwise project of 
civic revolution has apparently been exploded, notwith- 
standing tho chorus of newspaper applause witli which it 
wh-j at lii-rtt receivod ; but more plausible substitutes may 
bo d(‘viscd for the Metropolitan Ijoaivl, which is really less 
popular than it in some rospocfcs deserves. It is not un- 
likely tliat tbo ratepayers may regard vvitii less conlidcnoo 
than llio Board its luture powers of doaliug with tho price 
and quality oi‘gas. If the transfer is authorized, the debt 
must bo iiKU'cased by several millions ; and although it 
may be presumed that tho interest will be covered by the 
gar^ receipts, it may possibly become flometimes necessary to 
lower the quality. The promoters have more than once 
suggi?stod that, if tho Board of Works unilcrtook tho 
sup]>ly, tho establisliment of a minimum illuminating 
pi>wi. j', (ho olHciul inspection, and the other ix»striction 3 to 
w hicii tho Companies aro subject, would become supcrll nous. 


PROGRESS OF INDIA. 

i N noti('iug Mr. Markham's statement of tho progress ot 
Jijilia during tho year 1871-72, wo descrilxid it as “a 
“ incdel Blue-book. " lU M-utlior has not allowed the sucocss 
of Ijis lii^t effoH'. to luakt? him cai*clcoK about fntufo im- 
priAemenl.s. There were sliorieoraings ami omis.sious, it 
n))p'eavs, in tho slnterncnt for 1871-72 which unfitted it to 
b<', !is had been iuteulcd, the first of a ye.arly yoricp. Tins 
pl.u'o is now assigned (0 the siateniciit for tho year 
1872-73. Tho contents of the former volume are incor- 
portitc<l into the now one, with tho stati.slii's brought down 
to tho Liter dale, and with many addilimis and iraprovo- 
nieuts inl-roduecd under their proper headings. Thus tho 
81 ction oil liaiid Heveniio now contains a full account of all 
the minor sottlemonts, us well as of tho rcvmaneiit Settle- 
ment in Beng.ah The section on Trade and Manufimtures 
hii.s been completely re-writton. And a new woction has 
been added, giving a short account of the rulers and of 
treaty rights and obligations of each native Suto. I'his 
part of tlie statoraont is admirably calculated to impress 
English readers with tho enormous extent and vjiriety of 
our Iiidican dominions. No less tlian four hundred and 
sixty native States acknowledge the suiiremaoy of the 
British Goverimient. With some this bare acknowledgment 
id all that is yielded. Others liave pledged tbeiusolveB 
to follow tho advice of the Vicebov. Otliors pay tribute or 
mainlain a militai’y contingont at their own cost. 
Nor is this condition of things likely soon to pass 
away. Tho sovereigns of nearly all those States have 
since tho mutiny been allowed to secure themselves agjiiiist 
failure of heirs by tlio exercise of tho right of adoption ; so 
that, unless forfeiture is inflicted by way of punishment for 
rebellion against the paramount State, tho ania of the do- 
minions directly admmiaterod by the Government of India 
is not likely to increase. 

Tho two matters in this volume lo which Englishmen 
will turn with most interest are Trade and Manufactures 
and Emigiatioii. The dependence of a large part of tho 
population of India on the produce of a rude though not 
inefficient husbandry, and tbo formidable numbers of tho 
chxsses which are thus supported, have been brought Jiomo to 
us by the recent famine. The figure of a single crop threw 
nearly all tho inhabitants of tho . distressed di.9tricts upon 
oWity of the Government, The judloious extension 
of imgatioA and of oammnnicatioas between difierent dia* 
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tricts lutty go far to prevent the recurrence of similar dis- 
asters ; but the inevitable pauperism of a dense population, 
whose increase is subject to no restraints except those 
which have been removed by the pattunal cuire of the 
Gcrveimmont, is a scarcely less formidable danger. If tlie 
people of llengal cannot iind new means of Nupporting 
themselves, or bo induced to emigrato, largo numbers of 
them must starve or bo maintained at tlio expense of 
the State. The problem which English statesmen had to 
facto forty years ago will confront. Indian statesmen in fur 
larger j)roj)orlioiis. Emigration from llcngul has iinfortu- 
iiately been discredited l)y the abuses with \\liich it has 
bceu mived up. The growth of ilie tcia-jdaiitations jii Ass;im 
created a demand for additional labour in tliat district us 
long ago us 1858 ; but, in spite of a regulating Art passed j 
in 1862, the condition of the einigrarils was one of virliiul 
..slavery. The mortality among the labourers in the eon- 
tractors’ depots and on the voyage was excessive. It is 
caleiilated that in the tbi’co years from 1S63 to 1866 more 
than thirty-one thousand coolies must have died out of 
about eighty-four thousand exported from ilengjil. Q^hls 
extraordinary dealh-rato was prineipally due to diseases 
caused hy want of food ; and the tale was made up out ot 
the runaways, who wei-c caught and flogged in a way tliat 
left tluMp hut a small ehaneo of life. Since 1868 (hero 
1 ms been a great improvement in this respect. There arc now 
nearly forty. five thousand coolies working nnder contract in 
the tea disi riels, and the deaths during 1872 ”73 amounted 
to 1,50 1. !Many labourers remain after tlieir contracts 
linve run out., and strict rules are enforced as regards tho 
provision of food, lodging, and medical atl.eTi( lance. Emi- 
gration to countries not sul)jcet to the fjoveriiinent of 
India is now regnlatod hy a eonsolidating Act {)f 1871. 
The enlistment of the emigrants is placed under very si riot 
regulations which are enforced hy agents and pro- 
tee tors appointed hy the Oovcnmient of India or hv 
ilie local Government in each I’rc.sidcnc} , The \essils 
eonvc) mg them arc licensed and carefuily surveyed, and 
Ilritisli agents are a]>pointed in iho {v\k"< to which the 
emigrants art? shipped under regululions passed hy tho 
Governments in tho ease of Uritish (‘olonii's, and uiiviii' j 
convt'iitions in the <'ase (d* toroign Govei’iiiiient.s. liebusi- i 
iii's.s of these iejfents i.s to sou that tho cuntriu'ts m:id(‘ ''Viih 
tho emigi'nnls are not dopiU'led fi'oin, that tho work gi\en I 
them* is not excessive, that, thiy rcci'ive tlio nag(5s and | 
rations agi'(*ed and that the means of returning to 

India are proviiled at the expiration ot the term of service. 
In 1872-73 tho numher of oriiigrauts was 17,171. It. will 
bo seen that eoulio emigration aims at supplying labour to 
other countries rather t han at removing the surplus ]»opu- 
lation from India. To what extent it will answer this 
latter purpose also must depend in a grout, moasuro upon 
the indueomciits liold out to the emigrants to ontstay the 
period of their contracts. 

'fhe most promising industry of India is the cotton 
manufacture. How vast a field lies o[)eii to it if it should 
prove capable of oecu])ying it may bo irderrod from tho 
fact that in 1872-73 I4,545»772?. worth of cotton piece 
good.s were imported into India. By degrees, however, 
native industry is catching up Manchester, and the mami- 
lactnrers of the latter city have helped on the eliango hy 
sending out itift)rior goods. It is not wonderful thrit. local 
cotton mills should have “ aliriost annihilate<l ” the English 
trade in grey shirtings when sevonty-fivc per cent, of the 
cloths exported from England wore reiirlered worthle.ss hy 
tlie omployrnciit of deleterious compounds in their prepara- 
tion in order to increase tho weight of the goods. Within 
the last ten years steam spinning and weaving mills liavo 
beiai introduced into tho Bombay Presidency, and (he 
eighteen mills now at work give crnploymont to 10,000 
luinds. iluch of the cloth manufactured in these mills is 
dyed and priniod in tho neiglibonrhood.. There are many 
cotton manufactories in the Punjab. In Mysore cotton 
cloths are woven in nearly every district, and in Madras a 
cousiderahlo local export trade has arisen in piece goods 
and twists. 

Tho eultivaiion of cotton is incroasing-in exUrnt, and tho 
quality of tho crop is also improving. In tho Dharwar 
district the introduction of American cotbjn has boon a 
eompleto success. Tho number of acres under cultivation 
in X872-73 was greater by 336,000 than in the preceding 
In Sind there is every prospect of a valuable crop 
being obtained by ci^ossing the American cotton with tho 
^'Dhar'war.xiatiye.. It is also probable that by careful selection 
niftdbaltivatib^ tkQ najiyo cotton may bo greatly improved. 


Ah regards tho latter point, more might have been effected 
if somewhat less had been attemptod, "It is of little nse to 
set even tho best-trained English former to teach tho ryots 
until iho teacher has first observed their modes of forming, 
and learnt from them all that they have tu teach him. 
Until English agriculturists have as exact a knowledge 
as tho iiative.s of the soil, climate, and plants of the 
country, tho natives will heat them. At least tins is tho 
opinion of Sir GiioiioK Campiiell and of Mr. IlAr.SEV, the 
Acting-Commissioner of Cotton and Commerce. It is 
W'hcu the Ikiroppiin cultivator knows all that tho native 
knows that he will bo likely to seo tho way to knowing 
more, hut not till thou. ^ * 

Mr. M.MJifiiAM makes ii remark with regard to tho action 
of European ta.ste u])on Indian workmen which is lull of 
ill omen to another important industry, tlio Avoollon inanu- 
faetnro. “ 'fhe c-ommoncemunt,” Lo says, “of European 
“.intliience of tho beat kind on Indian manufactories is be- 
“ ginning to bo clearly perceptible.” Wo have not been 
fortunato enough to see any examples of what the natives 
t)f India can ilo under Europixin ionueiicc of the best kind, 
but we have seen somethiug of what they are capable of 
under European inllueiioo of tho worst kind. Dealers iu 
Indian carpets say that there is a great and increasing 
dilluMjlty in obtaining thorn in tho old colours and in the 
old patlcrns, and that when a workman attempts to copy Eu- 
ropean (‘xaniplos his eye loses all that seiiso of colour and 
grace which gives to Indian fabrics their characteristic merit. 
How t,nbtle tliO action of this must bo is proved ^ 

by tlio fact that the carpets mado iu gaols aro almost 
woHlile.ss from the impossibility of making the prisonera 
r(‘produec uiulor supervision tho designs which iu their 
own hills they followed without trouble and without teach- 
ing. Tlio best .servico that ICuropean irifi uenoo can rfunler 
to Indian art is to lot it alone. It is not worth while to 
lose all that is distinctive in Oriental workmanship for tho 
salvO of getting a poor reproduction of iiilerior Eronch 
taste. 

rilAiaTARLK APrEALS. 

I T cannot b(^ denied (Ihit a good deal of nonsense^nd 
shaui seninnent has como to bo mixed uj> with tho 
iilcu. of Christ mas ; hut there is happily ouo custom of tho 
season which shows no symptom of ml alteration or decay. 
The ap])cal8 to tho benevolent which just now occupy so 
much space in the newspapers repreaeut a very healthy and 
lionou ruble feature of English character. Thorn is no other 
country iu tho world in which so much lavish charity is 
con.stautly bestowed; and dni’ing the present week there 
must liave been great numbers of ])copl0 who felt their 
money burning in their pockets until they had devoted 
some of it to the relief of the sick and miserable. It can 
hardly bo doubted that tlio instinct which prompts this 
liberality is sound and wholesome, for it represents that 
tenderness and sympathetic feeling which keeps fresh tho 
heart of n nation. At tho same time it must bo admitted 
tliat tlirouglicarolo.ssncss and thoughtlessness the liberality 
i.s frequently misapplied. It is notorious that a large part of 
the ])auperi.sui of London and other largo towns has been 
fostered by mistaken kindness, and by that sort of easy giving 
which is too often rather a salve to the giver’s own feelings 
than a studied lienefifc to tho recipient. To a reflecting 
mind there is ])orlmps nothing so hard and pitiful in life os 
the dilliculty of trying to do good without harm coming of 
it. Almost every avenue of pliilanUiropyis thus besot with 
doubts and di ITieii Itio.s. Alms to tho casual beggar may make 
him a couiirincd pauper ; help to the struggling labourer 
tends to weaken his sense of independence and reliance on 
his own efforts ; tlio pursuit of charity becomes a trade, and 
the agencies of its distribution a profGR.sion ; and what be- 
tween the money which is lost on its way to the poor and that • 
which reaches them only to corrupt and demoralize them, ^ 
the charitable are certainly exposed to sad discouwige- 
ments. Still, good must bo done sometimes, and in any 
case, after making full allowance for the evils of careless and 
indiscriminate relief, it may bo believed that it is better 
than none at all. There can bo no doubt, however, 
that it is the duty of all who can afford to give to make 
their contributions as useful as possible by taking tho 
trouble to (consider how they are likely to operate, and in 
what way they can be most effectively applied. The fomi. . 
liar saying that ho gives twice who givee without delay ' 
may bo still more strongly applied to the case of the man 
who thinks twice before he gives, so that he may be sure 
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that his money will not bo thrown awiiy. It i.s a pity that 
when there is so much genorouB liberality, a Jiltic moro 
diaoriminaiion in its application is not added to enhanco its 
v^ue. 

, We havo more than once pointed out the very strong 
objections to which tho recently introduced wystc^m of 
Hospital Sunday is exposed, and at tho present niotm*at it 
may bo not inappropriate to roview them. Of tvnirse, if 
tho routribntious thus colleclccl are to bo reganh'd as so 
much bupplcmentary to the ordinary coulribut ions tm uliich 
tbohospiUlshavo hitherto relied, they may be gnitefiilly re- 
ctived. There arc perhaps some institutions which already 
have i*athormoro mono) 1 liau is good for i bom, or vvlin h make 
a doubtful use of it; but, on the ^^holo, there is ample 
scope for expenditure in this direetion. Tlie question, 
however, a.ssuincs ano (her aspect if tho tendenes ot lius- 
pital Sunday is, as wo fear, not so mucli to add to the 
goncral stock as to divert into a now channel some at lea'll 
of the inuuoy hitherto given to the liospitab'. ^flio n^suhs of 
this mode of appeal have ( ertaudy not as >el been remark- 
able for tlieir success; and it is idle to dl.sgiiiso that it is 
regardi’il with a distru'^t which would si'cm to be latlier 
incrcaMug t|ian diniinisbing. In the phut, it 

is evident, from wh.it Is known of liumjm nature, th.it 
an appeal ou behalf of cliaiit) in geiur.d can luvei* 
bo .so tolling as an appeal on belialf of a ]Mrticnl.ir 
form of charily of wlneli a ])reeiso (bd.nhd account 
can be given, and whicli elicits spoisal inj) idiii s. A 
poet lias justly remaiked how ]u)ur a tiling the love of 
all is to tho l.)vo of one, and there is alwavs vuncthiiig 
flabby and ai'tiiieial in (hat sort of cidhu.si.i .m which 
supposed to be siiniiUaiicousU and equallv t vo » ded to the 
whole buiuaii race wiihoub rc’g.ird to divisions and dls- 
iinctiou.s. Tho sort ol Jove winch profc^sis in love all 
the world is usually of very * nrdl lu’cum < lo an}bodv ; 
but a man, as a rule, re.dl) do(s love Ins wife and in'* 
eliildr(*n, and nfloj* th(‘iu hi.s country, .md is witling to do 
sojucthing hand^nujf* on tlieir bchull. lAjUTK rie** lias 
shown conclusive]) that human nature Is, aficv all, an c‘\- 
treuudy limited thing, that it fastens most closely and ^in. 
cerely on houm* object the indi vidiialily of which is (‘lose to 
it aNd cleaily seen, and that, when spread too f.ii\ it be- 
comes thin and visionary. Afost p. oplc w'ho aio hoiu'st 
would admit that they cure extremely little for mankind 
ill tho abstract, or for people vvJiom they do not know 
face to taco, or at least fancy from reading or rcpoit tliiit 
they know. Tho old proverb about eliaril) bi'miiniim* at 
home is an illustnilion of thib trntli, and tla* whok' ]ioiicy 
of H.)^pitnl Sunday runs directly ooniitcr to it. \Vh d. in 
effect, as said to people who arc dispof.id to guc money ih, 
iJn not trouble yourselves to consider wbtllier this 
“ asylum, ui* Imspitnl, or dispcn.saiy, mo^t dv -.irvingof 
“ RUpjiort. Listen to the vv(U’ch of tlu* prcaclu r enforcing 
“ the vague duty of philanthro[jy in gem r.d, and «)j 
“ benevolence without rcfcreuce to iniything' in partieukir, 

“ and try (if you can) to become eiithuM.islie in your 
“ sympathy for every kind of misery and disease all at once 
“ and in a lump sum.’’ A bormon of this kind must m cts- 
sarily be dull and iiiiimprc.ssivo, inasmuch as the intin^t 
and vividnc.ss ot a discoursi* lies jiot in gmici.ils, but in 
particulars, and tho contemplation in muss of the emu 
mous, overwhelming, and iiUerly'^ Jielpkss and hopcics 
^ misery of a largo part of tho huinaii species i i simply para- 
lysing. What a drop in the sea is a fix e-poLind note in buch 
an ocean of chronic agony ! What is the good of trying 
to fill a hole that opens at tho bottom into cudk'ss space Y 
Tbosovare tho reflection.s forced upon an audnmee wdiich 
listens to comprehensive declamation upon linniaii distress. 
Nobody ever yot did much good to the world who did not 
begin by confining his attention to some stnall speck or spot 
in the human sy.stem, and endeavouring with all his might 
to rectify that particular blemish, with faith in tho principle 
fl that every littlo thing helps towards the big aggregate. 

But tncu it is said, Ah, but those Hospital Sunday 
gentlomon undertake to look into the atlairs of all tlio 
nospitals and asylums and dispensaries, and to determino 
exactly what is duo to each, and which should have nothing. 
We desire to speak most respectfully of Sir C. Tkkvelyan and 
lus colleagues, and nobody, of course, can for a moment 
doubt their disinterested devotion to tho cause they 
Lave taken up. Still, they are only human beings, 
• and therofore not absolutely infallible. They have pre- 
jndices, crotehats, fancies of their own; and if tho dis- 
tribution of chailt^ is to be entrusted to a Committee, we 
sLonld prefer that it Bhoald be handed over, not to irre* 


sponsible persons who have ap[>oiiited thcuivsclvos hecauso 
tlii‘y believe in thomsolves above everybody i Isc, but to some 
public Board of responsible (/fficials, upon whom t he cniicism 
and votes of Parliament could bo brought U) bear with good 
effect. As Iho matter stands, it seems io us tliat tlio 
jjit.d Coiuuiittoe is simply offering an cneouragcmciiti to 
the laziness and carc'lcsanes.s of people who \vi'-»h to ho 
ehiu'ituhlo withoiii taking the Ica.st trouble to think wlmfc 
cliarity really means, or how it cau bct»tbe ciurieil out. It 
is such an easy thing to compound for a good couu umce by 
a small money' donation. What is wanted is that people 
should give not only money, but close, keen, interested 
pcisonal attention to llio alfairs of tho eharities. Tho 
managers of a cliarity, however eminent, homnunble. or 
honest, aro not to he trusted by tlieniseUcs ; th(‘ jealous 
and oliieiont siqicrvision of subscribers is Iiiihspen'^ dile to 
l^rinanent gimd inaiiagemeut ; and lio^pil.il Sunday 
iee(‘s.sarily strikes at tho vei'y root of this prinoi[)le. If 
pi oplo really w'lint to do good in tliis way, they'^ must dosome- 
tlniig more than give a lump sum as a .salve to their own 
mgs ; tlii'Y must ]»ut themselves to the Iroubleofsiugling 
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)ut some institution whii'li they think dcserv'iiig, and make a 
loiiit of looking closi'ly into il.H manageiuen I , and touch- 
ing up ilio nuinagei.-i wliencver it secirm neeessery If it 
IS a badly managed place which they taki‘ to, so mueh the 
better, us it may le.ul to reform. There e.in be no doubt 
that a gnat many charitable institutions are sliamc- 
iilly jobbed, and tho reason is .siinjily that, they 
get money, and no looking after. We need not point 
moral of these remarks at tho pivbenl momuil. Let 
ip](* who wish to give by all means ehoo.so some 
dijeet of cli.irity in which they believe, and insist 
ii]ioii a clear and complcle account of it, and a 
jght to expri "s tlu ir o])inion on its management. If 
hey are at a loss wlneh to choose, they can scarcely 
lo bi'lter than Muid (heir offerings to the bov of tho 
pohei'-ionrt of their dislnel. Tho niagislratcs know more 
iliout Kill dislit -s than most people, and they aro usually^ 
practical men ol the woild, and not fanatics or bonti- 
meutalibts . 


THE YEAU. 

f PLMK hringrt even thinu: to aiii'iid, wid (Ids year has seen Uioend 
A- of iho Tirhhoiiu' liisil and of the (dadstoiio AJiiiistry. U ht*u 
tho year opened Dr. Ki iiealy was still en;:ag(‘d in tho process which 
he has siueede-ei iln d, with more than Lia usual urcui ite j, ns that of 
eepni/ the JieLes .it h.iy : and tho Druids who as.'-embled on 
Now Yeirs Day at Oxford could little have dicanit that, b*loro 
nuniy iiiontlis had ;;ene hy, one of their ineinberH would have re- 
tre.ileil from thi‘ o.in s of .nhiiiiilstrfjtion to ilio scnnie herluHiorj of 
the House of Loids, mid Unit (ho otln r would luivo exhibited liim- 
df a.s Iho chief ad vei arv of Mr. Uludslono out of olhce. Stroud 
in tho early p.irt of .lunuavy lelunied ii Coiisenalho in place of 
Mr. Winteibollirmi, hut there was nothing to indicate that tbit* 
would h»* 1 1 aided as a iniiiter of much imporUiiice by a Prime 
Aliin-tor who still conimaiid«*d n majority of more than ftixty . Hut 
Mr. t JLidstoiie hoped tliat the Stroud elecliun miglit accepted 
as tilling him xvith despair sutlicierit to wainim his jqipciiling 
to the countiy ou the fin. it que'.tion whether it would like to get 
lid of tlie liK onie-1,i\, and let Jiim have the opportunity t)f exlii- 
Intliig H iii.nvelloiis jinaiicial le.Lt, the details of which he did 
not (liiiik it nece .ny to i‘xjtl.iin. To the asstoniehuient of the 
(oimliy and his ( '.ihiiKt ho hsuod his Orceuw icli muiiifesto, and 
at the inoji.eiil wiioii it hud been aiinonnced ihao Parliament would 
UK at, new <‘h ct ions w ore held to aacertnin whether the lish had 
boeii hooked uiid iho constituencies would accept the bi’iHimit bribe 
tl».it had bi eii olllied them. Tho conli^t waa fierce, and the country 
was .startled and iuiJu‘<cd ut tlio acrimony with which Air. Dibnieli 
referied to Mr. Giadslone'p private devotions and tho Slruila of 
Malacca, lit tho Hp,ii'kling x itiiperation of Mr. Lowe, and ut the 
ingenious retort ol Mr. Disriinli that he had allowed tho University 
of Loudon to ret urn a member because this w'oidd ensure tho 
r«»turn of Mr. i/3we, who could not possibly gel; in anywhere eho, 
and who sum to bre.dt up any Adminiatratiou he joined. One 
Conservative snccejis followed aftcranother, a Conservative majority 
of fifty was si'ciived, and Mr. Disraeli became Prime Alinisler. 
Ho formed n small Cabinet, judiciously selected, and heat once 
sbowreil that he knew how U) use his victory. Ho atanipod cn his 
Miiii,«ti’y the ohar.'icter of a moderate Ijibcralisin, and he forbofe 
fi-om every appoaraiice Df triumphing over his fallen foes. 

Theiiew Parliament met on the sthMarch, but only to elect Mr. 
I^niiid as ypeaktr. The new Ministers had to be re-elected, and it 
was not till the jgthof March that the House met for business. Tho 
Libt'rals who bad survived tho election had ma^y al^nt tkcee td 
think over. A considerable portion of Mr. 6i]^tone’B Oabiuet^ 
hod betaken thegibelves to tne Lordtf, and an ^iud fiite Lad^ . 
sentenced to bauishiiient, not only the author of unnurnberod tm^.i 
Mr. \yrton, but many others ofpromiaei and ^utatioh ; thontw ' 
loss to the new Pm-liament being tho abMce of Mr. umi r' 
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Uowever, was soon restored to his proper piano when a chance 
v.'LCiiu(w occurred (it Ilacknoy. The (^hieen'siSpeechannonnced the 
proposal o£ a Jiioderato list of inodobt and uw^Pid uieasuroa, nnd no one 
couki have auticipal ed thatout of this 1 ist ac4)rcely a ny wouh I be ca mcil. 
At first all went well. SirBtalibrd Northcole accepted Mr. ( lladsluno's 
Burplui^, and di^^pLwod of it as Mr. (ilailritone appn)\cd, and wO'j 
ivndy io own thal lio had not done any thin;? ^ »'ry hi illiniit in takin 2 [ 
olK a penny from the Inoomota.v, and contributinp: pcrfoctlv Ireo 
an'rar to the histoiical breaWasMahle. Mr. lljirdy look omt T/ml 
C.n’dweU*» estinudcH and schemes for the army, and aUhon-h Mr. 
Will'd Hunt intemipted for a moment the harmony of tUin;.M hy 
dt riarin^'’ that lu> liful only had a }t]iantom navy liaodo/l over io 
hijn, ]»(< was stwni lirouj^ht hy his colloajrucH into a calmer slate of 
niind, iiiul a^rreod that, if he could hut e.vceed Mr. la-n’s 
niate hy cKiicily one per cent., he should liavc a nnw of which lie 
would I'm proud. 'Mr. Oio.i.s w'lui alUibility in d<*iilinfjr wdih 

his liiisnibiu^ jlill. It nppcjircd that the lawv Parlisunenl was noi 
dispos'd to recoe;nir('too uiiriwa-vedlyllic debt oi’^ratitude which hi.? 
parly ow(‘d to hccr, and Mr. ( Voss wmh ipiite ready to let the House 
do :i.s it plotHtsl. He confused luattm a lilthi at tir'^t hy atatiriiif 
that he had eviddice to tlmt the local ;iulhorities disapproved 
of J/ord Abcrd.ires Hill, and then havin;^ to own, when lu; pro- 
rlin-ed tills cndeiuss that it pointed diicetly ihe other way. Hat 
he ^ooIl jveoviM'ed liiuiself, left tins House to iix tiie hours of chisliejf 
as it ple:i.sf!d, nnd once more iiiade the f",t'..nsiiMte.H siipnsiiie by 
leiLvine them to decide what wn.s the mouviinir of tie* term “ pojni- 
Joiei places.'’ Tins did not look like Firene’lh in pfovennuent, but 
it was itry pleasiiijr and conciliatorv, a.s jil-o was tin* adoption as 
Hosorninent measures ofMr. Mundellji's Faetiiry Act and Mr. Stnns- 
feld's H.itinfi- JiilJ. d’ho loj^al measures of the Session were pushed on 
wjcces fully iu the L'p^^r House under the loinl cure of Ijord Std- 
biirue iiiid I ho Clunuxillor, and Homo Ivuie was in.ido ilie sabjt ci 
o1 ft lon^' dit. .Kssiou in the Loivcr House, wliicli at lead at)(*rdod ihe 
numerous Uouio Hulera who had found ai-ah? tiiroii;r]i the <li^S(Jlulion 
Hii ample np|u»rUintiy of provin«r that they had iiothmirto propose of 
a ]inieticiil kind short of dismemhermenl of the haupiro. Mr. 
ltisr«<di did his best to conciliate his Irisli hearers by ^ «yini*’ that 
eviT>l>(sly iiad been conquered and tbul the had no i‘ a-'^on to 
■W8.il over Inviu^r under}f<ino the universal Io*. Hut the snhjeci wc.s 
dipcusse<l in the abMiiice. of Mr. (lladslone, who after much lu’sita- 
tiou had accepttsl ihe leadorshi]) of the Hi'P^''b'ioii on the uiubu- 
standiii;; that lie tdiould bo taken to bo done.; all that V.o could bo 
expected to do if lie .^pent his .Session time in Wales. 

Hut tills “state of repose was not do.'stined tola"!. V j/i!l to 
which the re.-<t of the world was protbuudlv iiidilVeieMl e .cited the 
li\»‘lie.'aiul*‘i> .4 m Mr. (Hadstone, and lie left hi.s luount uii.s.md hi.s 
studies lollnindev on Hu; WTonj.';s of tliu uiembi'is of liuj i'ree Kiri;, 
wlio were, |.rriovoiisly vexed by discoverin<r tlml the I'.slabli'^hed 
Kiih was to be le.ji'vod from tho.se ties of palroiiae'o to escape 
from Vbich had been the motive of tie* prand disrupt ioji. 
Hcareoiy had ids thunders on this subtle frriexjiuce died 
away wlieti lio w'ls ctill moie, pKjfoundly moVL'd by the 
Hill xvldeh, orifrin-Tliv proct-ediiif^ iVoui tlio two Arelihi'^hops. had 
bfS'U t tken U]» Jijd liir<^Ldv inodilied hv Herd S(‘lborne and 
Lord H.'rini.s. It. was entiled ii. JJill (or Jicpulatiup Ihililic 
Worship iu the Church id’ haip'land, hut was tnoweeliy mefiUt 
to a (lord a t^hmi aiul .sh:M)i way of ])uttiup' down the 
“ Hitualuda." Mr. < Ihulslone took up tho matter iii hi.s ij^ramlest uiul 
most f-erieiH mniOK r, .Old propo.sed to unne six Hesoliiliori.s em- 
body in his vi.'vs < 'I the peiier.d niinciple.i of ecclcMiaatic.d law. 
His p;nty ^h^.lnk irem lollowiii'jfium into tho mazes of n llmoli ir'a-al 
dis'russioii, and li- la d to withdr.iw ids Hesolulions iu a maim<T 
suf.iei.-Titly liumba' Io li.ive s.dislied ^Ir. Hb’V.ieli if Mr. Disraeli 
hfwl w idled for 71.1 hinp Imt a triumpli over a ri\al. Hut the 
temper of tlio ll.nisu had sliown th.it tJio proenvliiuM of a .-mall 
suction ol’ tiiotieipy had proilnced a xerv streii;,^ fee' ini'- of irri- 
tiition, nnd nllhx.u ,h many of his rolleapms had pl•of|■H^^Ml them- 
flches hostile to, «.i’ conleauptucm.s of, tlu; Hill, Mr. HiwiMe.’i : ,ul- 
denh r.'^oheil to inuKe itn (Jabinet meabiire, tj jutvs it on, ami to 
throw himself on the IVede, slant feeling of the cuuiiliy. Ho h.id 
lived to become a Hrimc Mimstor niul to niak^ a Luke, hut the 
cumsilicH of hia suceeas were not over, and lie now pl•o^ed that 
ho had li^eAl to become a Hrotcaiant chanipion. 'I'hu lbm,t; 
warmed to its work xvith an incre;i.siTiu zeal, nnd Mr. J>i>- 
raeli found a resdy supporter in Sir Mdllhim Jlarcouit, who 
■vijroi‘ou.dY nltiudu'd ]\Ir. Gladstone, aceuiuuhiled wc]csi*»?iiical 
loaruiti^ with exiraordituiry rapiiiitv, ed:ibli.?lied for liinueif 
a Parliamentary poJritioii apart fiom tia* fallen leaders of 
the Liben'iils, and could not lind wm-d.s itron^ enough 
to convey ids loxo nnd admifatii n for iMr. Di iMtdi. Tin* strife got 
so bitter" that Mr. Disraeli uctually warned tlio House of Uoiiimons 
against being led away by one of hift ovsm colloairues ; but fortu- 
nately Lortl Salisbury, who had tlm consohition of ihitiking that 
hia chief was commenting on expros.'^ions that laid never Iwon used, 
had the good wui^e to taito no notice, and tho Ministiy c.S(!fipcd tho 
serious danger of boii^g iirokon up ahnost as soon an it luid Ixieti 
formed. Mowithne another coiupVicaticin bid iiiibcii. Tho iMinis- 
try had at a verj' iale jieriod of the ScKsion brought in n Bill to 
rogolato the treatment of endowed whools, and the advocacy of 
the meaisurc was entrusted to Lord Sandon, who put. tiio viows of 
his part)' in language strong than was consistent with tho general 
policy ol* Disraeli. Tho lioir^o spent many dnya in discussing 
tho iH^liaviimv of the OoTunaissioiuu's whose omco xvas at an end^ 
atid at last the discharge of their dutifts was truusferred to the 
Charity Comtnissiotiors] but the Bill also laid down n^les for in* 
terpreting instiamoDts of donation, and these joules eolith forth the 


strongest opposition from Mr. Gladstone, who on this one occasion 
was heartily .‘supported by his party. Mr. Dismeli gave ivay under 
tho protoxt that Im i*eiilly could not understand the cUoses of his 
own Hill, and no tlio business of the' Session was brought to a con- 
clie ioii, but not without the sHcriftco of almost oveipr measure 
tho (iiw’crnmcnt liftd intended to carry. In. particular, the 
.Judicature Hill, in carrying which through the Lords the Ohau- 
ocllor had shown great '.irmritwis nnd rc.'?olution, had to 1)0 aban- 
doned, .and the logirtlfttivo achiovemonta of the new Parliament 
dwiudlccl ilow'u almost to a blank. 

Till* uMinislry wii.% however, far too strong to bo shaken by 
fiiiliirc'^ iu hgislfttion, or even by suspicions of discord among i^ 
imaiihiTH. Mr. T)i.^rflcli JiOfl savi.wl the country from thedangors^f 
h (Jon.scTMitivo rcacLin?!, imd Lad taken a now step in educating his 
party Ijy iiuprossiug on it that it ouglit to shew itself worthy to be 
c()n;‘idcrcd tho p.irty of Pitt nnd (TionxiUe ; and as soon as the 
Ministry whs stamped doliriiiivcly with the character of moderate 
Jdlwralism, it xvtis possible to contrast its policy favoumbly with 
tlui wild (Iruains of thwiists who were eager to set up a new Liberal 
piogranime, and w ith tho trivial crotchels on which Liberal candi- 
ihitts ridy in apjicaliug to const itiicncicfl. The electors of NOrth- 
nmploii .-i‘l ill the ftuiuniu ft useful example, by showing that a 
Lihcnil constituency could prefer a Ounstn’vativo to Mr. Bradlaugh. 
Mven (rckiiid has gi\'pn little or noi.rouhlo lately j the Bar, which is 
fiiM'. .-ally the Centre of activity, being absorboil in trying to demon- 
slvatt' the right of the pro^c.^9ion to Iia\e the prospect of ftppoiut- 
uiont to 'lu immutable •number of judgeahipa, and thoHome llulera 
luixing ncmpii'd tlicmselvos xvitli lljo very spt^culativo question 
wholln'v, if hvlaud were, separated from Englana, it ought to pledge 
itsoK to l''iLM‘-lr.ide ms part of the bargain, and whether, if it did, it 
would be lilroly to laep to ita engagement. In the same way it 
might he (•({, if the sky fell and all tho larks were caught, is it 
proliibic iliji! aniccpilunt Mvrangement.'? for an equal distribution 
among (Ik- 1o\(**- 4 »jf puddings would he faithfully observed? A 
parly thiL busies itself with such prohlems is for tho, moraont 
havi'di-^. Lord Dm'by's foreign policy is as safe as a 
foreign polio V can he. A little ditliciilty with Chili has 
bxM'ii arjHiig.Ml, adefjimlo compc7)sation has been exactoil for a 
j»ro.=s ouirc;>«* on nil J'lngli.sh \’icc'-Consul in Giiiitcmala, and 
M. do Lt--?ps h.’s been m.ido to nndor^liind that he cannot vary 
his (find durusca bo ])k'in?e.s. In greater matters Lord Derby has 
uuinair<'d to ^l.iivl well with Powers of very various kinds, and he 
liMilh'-n on one oecu.^ion aided by ^Ir. Disraeli, who very wisely 
loo no time in evpl-iining ifway a relerenco ho was supposed to 
li i\e nr.ide to Count Aniim's tri.'il. A wise reserve was exercised 
i.i th'^ niritiuetioins given lo (he Liurlish representative at the 
Hrie> 'els ( \jiiiorenee, ; and Mnglaml, while not permitting thorfthts 
ol heiiigeveni.-i at so I. to be ilisenssed at all, has kept clear ofos- 
^eiiiiug to doclrine.s as to war on land which, under the guise of 
humanity, (hr. 'M ten to cripple tho independence of minor nations. 
At holm* the .Miiiistiy has reached tlie end of the year without 
anything veiy cxciniig to dislract it fro m the calm consideration 
ot iN eteiun'' measure'*. Tho eccentricities of tho electors of 
Stroml ini\e perh )]'.'-' raided a point oj’ some little difliculty, as the 
re.i-ions for permiitin'r or reli.'sing llic issue of a new wnt are 
nearly evenly hdaiicod. It is, however, satisfactory to obserre 
that iho loiifi scrio'i of election petilhms to which the assembling 
of a new IkirJiMuient eave rise ratlier illustrates the rninutoness of 
Llie point H on wliic!‘ tlio los.-i or retention of a seat iimy turn than 
uiiy geneiM’i 1 4»rr'i[ition in tho const iluencic.s. But tho chiof excite- 
ment of tlie e-.isiirr months of the year has been religious, not poli- 
tical. IMv. ( 1 lad.<toiie undertook to ox plain tho theory of Hitualism, 
and e\plaim‘(’ jilmn^At (norything about it except the matters that 
needed to bo. e\]daincd •, jind l.ord Hipon’s conversion afforded 
liim an o])port!init\, not .‘lo much of owning that a person -who 
rlm-s to be a Maiqun* hy having been an Earl may ho a very 
w(*ak m:ni, altliLMigh a member of the Into Cabinet, bat of showing 
tlijt. ho hadut hut un.stcied the meaning of what has been laughtfor 
y^Mus at tlm N’ntican. |uimphlot bus, however, had two im- 
portant con^ivpimiccs. It lias rovcriled tho inciirftblo diflbreuces of 
religious o[)inivni wliich separate the members of a boily whoso 
sli'cnglh re-il.s mainly on a supposed certainty and idcutity of 
belief; and it. has nicjlly impnived .Mr. Gladstotie’s position with. 
t,ho.se sections of his (rmintryiuffn who thought ho woe half a 
Homanist, wldlc it lias ndieved him I'rom an incubus by okeiting 
tho Jioslilily of his Imh fiionds. 

]''ortunat«ly Englmd, like the greater part of the world, has been 
bb '^sed with an abuiulant harvest ; ami this has done much to 
mitigate tho distress which has been caused by a depressed trade, 
and by tho coniiiuiance of tho struggle between capital and labour. 
Mr, Gladstone aliompted lo prove to 1]io Aston Hall coUleis that 
men who do not clwosc to xvork ought not to prevent others 
working; but reason i,' a feeble weapon in such cases, and men 
who are poor, ignorant, and diBsatislied are not Kkely to yield to 
anything nut tho stern logic- of facts. For moathaa bom -was 
fought between the fanners and labourers in tho Ksptern Oouat^ 
and it was only brought to a close by the kbcmt>^ bemg-modo 
lo ttoo that even in hiuTest-time the formers could do without 
them. Buch a atriigglo could not fail to be on eJicitlng ono. 
It WHS aggravated at its coimnenccinrat by an irapradent do- 
clanuilion fiHnii tho Bishop of Maadiester, ordlnoiily a cooldiooded 
man, tlmt the fanners must be mod to reskt men tHb'WHtid hnni 
tludr rioks ; and it was also embittered by a dwm'^il'ibeiihNneni 
that their men must not bele&g to«y Dhle» ‘ttt all,asid by^ 
outrageous violence in language of waadieringagltBteM; The esnt 
lesson that was enforced on the (arm-hibourers has also been 
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brought home to ootiierB' and iron-workern, who clauned that the 
high wages of two years aao abould he perpetual, but have been 
gmually made to see tha^ if a business dotts not pay, eniployem 
will not carry it ou. The year. bos been fruitful in appalling acci- 
dents, and although no ono in u civilised country ex^iects to bo 
safe, it is not often that we ore startled byev'outa more appalling 
than the Thorpe collision, the llegent’s Park explosion, iho iotss 
of the La Plata, and the terrible accident on the Great Western 
Hallway which has just Ciist a gloom over Ohristmas. Socially, 
it is n comfort to think that not only did the Tichborne 
trial come to an end, but that it ended in an audacious 
impostors reviving an ndtjquato punishment, and that the 
insolent and intolerable condm^t of Dr. ICenealy did not escape 
without rotribution. Hut tho clUcricy of Jhiglibh criminal law 
llifiB not boon lately seen in a very advantageous light, and ruf- 
^aiusiii has not only hc^on more nimpivnt than usual, but more 
Successful. Jt is but slowly that the worhl grows bolter, and 
those who think to pusli it on llie path o I progross by a sudden 
heave !tro generally disappointed, although mie of Uie mo.^t 
conspicuous of those jjorsons, JSir AVilfrid Lawson, has lately 
jfonc about his task with siicb iiTqjrcssiblo joviality that ono 
18 half tempted to wish him luoro success than he is 
likcdy to obtain. It would bo told, however, if there wore 
nothing out of the range of politics on which we could not 
dwell with satisfaction. Many persons have been inado Imppy 
thi8«}bar, for Mr. Di9i*ac]i, who understands human uaturo, 
is for too good-humoured a man to sUiy his hand when ho 
perceives hoW easy it is to ddight his folio w-<*mit,m'es simply by 
making th^ni btironets. A legal decision has reserved Epping 
Forest ibi* the recreation of Londoners, and the Government has 
wisely .shown that it will not grudge public money for a national 
purpose, and bv deciding to send out an Arctic Expedition has 
gratiliod the scientific world and given a now direction iu whicli 
England, win expend tho admiration with which it always regards 
its navy, ft was also found that England had taken a fair share in 
tho prej^aiations made to observe the Tratisit of Venus ; and while 
afllrouomers were pleased to have now means of calculating the 
sun’s tlistotvco, ordinary people enjoyed the tliought that something 
WAS h:i]jper.iug which bad not luippenod for move than a C(‘niury, 
and that ii c.iiuo off oxae.tly at tho right imuuent. bW thinps 
can pro|X)rly be called “eininontly volialdo but ifiliere. uro any, it 
38 ('('rtaiuh tho heavenly bodies. Of all tbe events of the year 
Uiat of wiiich wo have most ivason to bo proud in tlie conduct and 
conclusion of tho Asliantee war. Sh' Gurnet Wolseley was sent 
out uuleltered and left to <lo the best ho could with not very 
adequate iiicuiis. lie and Ida htmdful of men fought their way lo 
tho Ih’rth, cruslioj the Ashantces ut Amoafiil, advanecti on and 
huwil CooMiasHie, and by the aid of tho timely arrival of .Major 
Glover bruuglit tho King to sue for a pence which Jed (o the 
downfall of tho Asliaiilce power, and tho cstablihliinent under 
Governor Strahaiiof }UiEn,qlish rrutecU)rato or <?oloiiy iVom whieli 
slaieiy will soon, it may now be hoped, disHppenr. S'othmg could 
have bettor shown of what jin Englisli general and I'liipiu-li 
troops uro ca])ablo, altlioupli such a success ought not to iimko us 
forget that, if wo have good .<oldior.s, we have very f(^w of them; 
and the Duke of Camhridgo hiis just clo.s<}d a long dist u.'^siuii on 
the fctuto of ihoai’mybv poiiithig out that, if ncidonot ^^'iph to 
have recourse to oonacriplion, wo must oiler our poldiora Itctier 
terms. Tho peace of Europe may, wo will hop(*, be pi*e.*^crved, 
and such iiicidcutB us the marriage of tho Duke of Julinburgh to 
a Itu.Msian Princess and the visit of the Ozar to tins country really 
contribute much to a good undurslandiug botwoeu nations. Dut 
tWo will always be roaBous enough why w^o slicuild wish our 
army and navy to bo strong, Wo cannot hoi}), ns tlio recent 
nancxatioii of Fiji has sljown, tho e.xtension of our lunpire, and 
the basis of empiro, how’ovor this basis may bo disguiaod, mubt 
always bo military and naval power. 

ISo vast on Empiro as that of J'iUgland must have its catastrophes 
to deplore, and aithoiigh Englishmen aro ordinarily wise enough 
to avoid interference with India and leave tho government of tin's 
onoritious dependency to those who alone know' enough to rule it, 
they heal’d with horror the accounis, continually more aud more 
gloomy, of the famine in Dougal. It was a hilo of inisorN*, 
destitution, and^ llwnino on a Hcale terribly great, JJuL it 
soon beoarno evident tlmt all that man could do to uverl 
or luitjgttte tho evil was being done. Lonl Nurllibrook was 
firm, enlightened, aud resolute, and his worth Wft.s at once wnrmly 
and without heritation rceognized by Ijord SaJiebury, who con- 
tinued to him the active encoiwagenient aud support wliicli lio had 
naturally received from his political ally tho Duke of Argyll. Li 
opposition to the opinions- of Sir George Camplxill, Lord North- 
brook, feering tO/thruw tho course jpf tr^e out of its usual channel, 
refittcd cto prohibit the export of gwun. But although Sir George 
Campbell was ovem^d, he abayeri at hie’post with an Iieroic dis- 
ngard of his own foibog health, and ho and his o>*entiial successor, 
Sir lUchard Temple, slmwe(lw could bo done by w isdom and 
eseri^y under auoi advenu) oiremustances. Tho difticiilty was not 
BO ameh to obtain tnipplies of food as toconvey food to tbe difttricts 
where- it wes^nesded, ami to preveDS.tho permanent demonilization 
of tho people by isauing relief without exacting lalwur, whore 
fitreng!|)U todaboor yet ronieined. Those who had to ho fed m'le 
nnmbored by millions, and:* thosa who were made to work by huii'* 
dieds of thouiaads. The membsrsr of the Civil Service ami those 
mho were empki^ to strengthen it were eqpiAl to the occasion, 
anddifncoltidff wh>h)M|eemeddmoBtii^^ wore overcome, 

until: ati^t rain C«uo in Juno and the fomine was oonquorod. 


Mr. Disraeli in the first flush of his accession to power had 
hinted that l^kigland might applv a part, of its surplus to the 
relief of India; but more prudont counsels ultimately pre- 
vailed, and Lord Salisbury was able to borrow without an EngWi 
guarantee all the money he needed in India. Tho Bengal fomine, 
however, called fresh attention to the state of tho finances of , India, 
and when tho Indian Budget was broughibefiuv llio House of Com- 
mons, it wiw laid down as a principle of Indian li nance that only 
the siirjdiiH of each year fiJiouUl bo devoted to unproductive works, 
wdiilo luouey sliould be borrowed exclusively fi»r works likely to be 
productive, a!id l^ord Salisbury obtained power to appoint a special 
Meiiibor of Council to suporiuteiul tho oxpoudiUire on public 
works. In otbor reftpeclfl India bus gone ou u:}iii(]uilly enough. 
There wero viols ut Ilomhiy, owing partly to religious quarrels bc- 
tw'.'i'ii the Purseea and their neighbours, and p.atiy to a theory of 
th(* Guvenior tli.it a riot must get to a oertMin jxiint Iwforc 
miliUrv lbivt» could be u.‘a‘d. L*ord Salisbury dismdled tlifo illu- 
sion by iiif^h'ucting the Goveraov tliat oxlivmo conslitutioiuil 
tlieorli's could uol bo imported safely into India, and that there 
troop.'i might bo legitimately used to make a riot impossible. 
Some inlerest was also excitoil by the apprehension by Scindia 
of.ji pmvion alleged to k) the celebrated miscreant Nana Sahib, 
but it has .since becouio more thaji doubtful w'heiher a nuslake has 
not boon made and tho person arrested is not Seine one else, llow'- 
evt‘r that may be, it wma a striking tribute to the mil it y of 
I’kiglish power ih.'it Scindia. sjjouldhfind over — os he sum'osed, or 
wibhiKl it lob'^belicv(*(l that he suppoM'd — ft BiMJmiau of the iiigiieat 
caste lo rertiiu dealli, and that the native connnimily should 
line triuiquilly w'itnes.sed llic recognition of tho euiicriority 
of the claims of English justice to those of popuhir 

hiipeif-lilioii. 

hi the Colonial Empiro of England tho event most worthy of 
I'fUie.) JiJLs been the framing of a Kcciprocil y^Tieaty between 
CaUiid.i and the Lnitcd States. As Sir Edwtmi Thornlon, in dis- 
cu.vsiiig tlio t'‘rms of the treaty, Inad the aB8ibt.Ljiec of Mv. Brown, 
the special reprt .'.eutativo of tlio Chmadian (l(»venimunt, it may be 
RujjjM'.'ivMl that (he treaty is not disiulvontagoous to Canada; but it 
y dt)iibtfiil wlielher tho Aineriwm Senate will ifttjfy the torma 
lUH^cntod to hv Mr. b’ish, ainl it is obvioua ihrtthi* treaty may 
raise queslionh of Mime dilliculty if onO of its HfeotA Hhould prove 
to h'e that EnglifiJ^ iuipoits into Canada ai*e placed at a diHadvan- 
lagc. compared witli imports from tho Uiiitoil Stales. .It is uso- 
lesb, however, lo H}H‘culatc on this until it is known how the 
American Senut'* is likely to deal with the matter; and tho future 
conrso of Anierjcaii slatt'sinen has Womo more than nsmilly un- 
certain. The relalivo elronglh of pm’ties has k'on chnnged, .nid 
tho autmnii eknioii.s Imve so far destroyed the power of tlio Ue- 
pubiieans that a consideinblo majority of the House of Bepresonla- 
tives will bo on tbe Jleiiiocratic side wlicn the now mcnikn’s hde) 
their boaU, und tho Itopobliciu] imajority^in tho Soiulo will then 
bo reduced to very narrow dinionsions. (h'litral fkj'ant Jkh 
apparently been losing in })opul<irity. He sliowed 
he w.ah .superior to some of tlioso whom he h.^s imwiselv permiMed 
to surround liim liy vetoing tho Inilation Jti!], lor wlifcli (ieneral 
Butler was responsible. JiuLthe odium whicli 1ms uttaebi^d to his 
})arty from tho attempt to carry tho Civil Ui^dits Bill, and fioui 
tho inoemliiigs by which Ivolh’gg has boon uphold in ],ower in 
l^ouisiana, the. iUiluro <u‘ the Uojiublicftn policy in tliii Soutli, and 
[ moro thiui all perhaps the injudicious ])ropo3.al to violate the con- 
stilutions'l traditions of tbe cowntry by elailing General Gmnt 
for ii tjiivd term of ollieo,' I iuno discredited tho Dresnleiit, wldlo 
they lui^e aliouateil tho country from tlio Uopublican^. without, 
how'ever, Rcriously atlracling it lo tl;e Donmcrals, w-iio do not 
even nretond to have any policy of tlieir own recommeufl. Tho 
President’s rectmt Mossago show's n, commciulthlo ih sire to see 
specie payiuents rtretored, and w'ns iiuHlerato iir tlio liu);,'iMge 
.adopted fts to Cuba. Hie alfoir of the Vtrf/i ni nst hhw over lu -ri* 
(juiotly than perhaps Spain knl mucl) right lo anlieipate, tJio 
vessel having fortunately foundorod on its wav lo an Ameviean 
port. Ih’obably, thow) who aro afraid of tlio aiubitio»Js }»u]ie\ oi 
iho United Stotes need not bo mucli ftlftritio-l just now. Gtujorul 
Grant wvis atopjieil iu his schen.’cs of extending the torrite rv of the 
Union while his personal reputation and the power of his party 
were at tlioir height, and ho is not likolv to k very \cnliiresoiue 
now that circumstanoes are so muck Joss favom-Mhle to him. 

Franco is still under tho iScptonnatc, Whatever else is niiceri.iiii, 
there is no doubt that rather more timn ono of years fur which 
Marslml MacMiihon was named President has iruno by ,«nd that ho 
is whore lio was. Tho Blatc of thiuga is }^ruvifeit*>mil, but l!ie 
b'lvncb have got ))sod to living under a provibional siiito of things, 
and Mui’ahal MaeMahon maintains order, ok^js the law, conoiliiites 
tho army, and koep» down the sirilb of parties. 'J’ho Duke of 
Broglio was Iris Prime Minister when tho year beg.in, and after 
having resigned in January and bof;n forthw ith l estori’d to oifico, 
Iw w'as finally forced to retii’e by an adveiae vote iu Ainy, but only to 
lose the u^e rather thaii the substance of imwer, is he ia atill 
credited with pulling tbe wires of tho Marshafs policy . lie' could 
not retain his official position because he could not cuuiiuand aPm - 
liamentary majority. He had aided in preventing tho restoration 
of tho Count of Ohambord, end the friends of the Count of Chaut- 
hoi’d have revenged themselves by separation ftojii the Ministerial 
l>arty. A^r the resignation of the DiJjo in May, attempts 
were made in tho usual way to fwm a Ministry', but riiey /ailed, 
and then the Marshal simply ordered cei’tain persojis lo be 
Ministers, and tlmy were Ministers,. and got on feirly w’oll because 
there must be Ministers, and there was no one to o tlm Mor^ 
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•hal’a nominees. The object* at whicii Maralwl Mac.Vlehon'a Go- 
vernmeut has aimed durinpr the year are two. It Jias tried to 
make auch cliangoa iu the adminiijiratioii and in tlio distrihuliou of 
political powi^r as would oiiablo it to cany on llio L^ivenuiient of 
me CO unify without tho aid of a alatu of Mioge, and, if nc«*ca-ju'y, to 
faco a diosolulion, and it huH triod to ^d\e a delinito form and a 
dehnito to Iho Sephuinatc. hi order to attain tho first 

ohjecL it sought to obtain from tho Aascmbiy tho right of apiioiiiL- 
ing the ilayiji's; and it obtained iliia right, and used it more freely 
than Huccort.* fully, as many ol its nomin*;es were its beeret (‘lunnies. 
lint it has tried^ in \iiln to induce Un*. As ienibly to la'fofiu ilie 
municipal con.-lilueueios, bo that no one bhould vote iiui.h-r the aeo 
of twenly-hvo, and a preponderance .shoald be gi\cii to the lai’ . L 
taxpd) ers, and to reform lhf 3 politii*,'j,l (■onjililuencle'^j *.0 tii.4ioni\ om* 
member sliunld bo returned by each co?i£,Lifiu /ic\ , aiel tint Uie 
person elected Bliould bidoiig to tho district 'he repiv.enlul. 
It lia.i e(|iMlly failed to procure a liilJ mi the ]»ri.-s fiiilii'- 
cieuily seM:ro to make journals as siilnui.sMve as the cUite 
ol siege makes them. Tlie jMur hal's organ has been eun- 
tinually riimirnling the As.^einbly Il1.1l it ri'ally ought im pro- 
vide him and liLs iSeptonnate with M)ni(* show of iixc'd institu- 
tions. Jlnt the Asnouihly cannot he g(jt to “ org.ini/.e the Si-pH n- 
nale. ’ 'Hie friends of tho Ooiint of ('liainhord have r('c*-i\ed 
iriritnictions not lo aid in organizing it, and llie> aio imna'rous 
enough lo turn the scale wlien tlie Loll opposes the (joveniniont. 
Sti everything continues provisional. Me.antiiuc hrance ib not iin- 
harvavst and the \intago liay»- Ijeeii exception.ally 
fiiYoiirnhle. 'Jlio Ikink of Kraiioe is accninnlating a \ery largo 
reseive of hnllioii in preparation for lln^ resumplionOf specie pay- 
ine.nts. Theie is n (lelicit of iiliout two millions sterling in the ; 
Jiiulgft, and I he Assembly lost I he M-ryices of M. Magne ns 
Finance .Minister by declining to adopt the taxation necesi^.irv lo 
inalvo good yylnit is A\anliiig; but sooniT or later, in a counli v so 
rich and so deiermiiied to iiplmld i|s cirdit ub Pr.ince, some inode 
ol permanently balancing thoJhidget is sure to be found. Immense 
ellbi'is an^ being made to recoilsiiuito the army on a scide that will 
give I’Yanco once more a voice among nuli(ji]s* The foreign policy 
of Fi'.iiiei' is al.M) moderate, prudi-nt, and (•oneiliaturv. The ('ninrs 
was .snsp(‘jjded for a time lo please ITinee Ijismarck, th.* (hi iof/iir 
waa recalled lo pieaBc Italy, and Diilce lUajazes lias nut only reeog- 
ni/.ed Maishal Serranos Uovcrnmeiit, and unsyseved the liery Xoto 
of the. Sp inish Ministry with temper and courtesy, hut lia^ taken 
very slringt iit ineasiiri's U» provent breaches of ueutvalily on the 1 
fronlicr of the Pu’Cimm's. 

Tho struggle ol I runcli parties continee^, and it has beemo 
more and more evivlent that the real content lies hclwvan ihe 
Imperialists mid the Uepnblieaii'^. M. Thivi.<, after inaking a 
tour ill U.dy, wjiere lie vs.-.s received willi lieiiouiN siddom paid 
to a Minister fallen from power, reCiuilly todk ni‘c.'isi< 3 ii at (iivnohle 
to .Sinn 11 ]) the re, suits of Ins ohsei valmnsj •md to j)ronoiiii('e 
that, Hi Jio nionarcliieal lesloration was proh.ihlo, a J{e])Liblie w.ia 
the old V pi S’ a Me form of governnieiiL It is ul.so true that lli(‘ 
Fii.^ioa ii.ia diijiO^etl for lliii time of the ()ilo,iiiisi.s, and the 
Count of Cli.imbord took one more o])portunily in duly 

of proving liiniself to be iinpo.-sible l)y is.suiri}; a * inanili- ,to 

against I'arliaini-iilary goyernmenl. ft i.s {•t.-.o true that 

the eltielions caused by casu.il vacancies in tlio Clniniber 
li.ive gone inainiy in favour of lo'puhlicain. AMu* it a i light 
thing that p<ililici:ius of all parties agrei' i 1 m(, if ilicj-e weie imw a 
now muie'il lo the e\i.«ling coiistitneiicies, there would be u large 
llepubjcai) imijoriiy. The present Assembly does not iwen jin lend 
to Ji’])!'! 'Ciil J''riv:u‘e. ihitjon the other Iniiid, il iscspially true that 
the li.iperialisls have gjiiiu.'d ground greatly lliir^ ^ear. The L’liiice 
Inipeiiil came of age in IMaivli, and they llmii have a delimto 
picbeiilahle 1 ‘jnperor ivady to come when In is called. 'I'lie 
disseii.sioiis in the fmperial family luive he^ni, iint healed, bn! they 
hav(' been uiiide iiiiini porta nt by the lUMof that even iu 

Cor.siea IVince \apoleoii could incur mi electoral dehMl when 
it was kuoyvu that the head of In.s family wislied him tube.de- 
leateil. If in tlie coiitc.‘*t.s for si iit.s in fim A^semLly the Im- 
pciiali. Is have had sv)iue dele, its, llnw can point to brilliant 
tiucee.-i's in tlie Niovre, Lahados, the I’ab do (hilais, aiidSeiiiu-el- 
Dise. It is not yet quite certain, laii evmy thing .seems to .show 
that the Oi'leaiii.ds, vvlien they are eoiuineed that a Constitutional 
Monarchy in impo.s.sible, will prefer tlie J'lmpive lo tlm Kepublic. 
P»ut vweii this is not all. IM. Thiers pivnches a Conservative itu- 
public, and in June M. Cainbeita de..^eendevl suddenly on Auxerro, 
and m.nlc a bold atbunpl to convince hi.s party that, if U wished to 
succeed, il nnu^t abiuidou its old exe.liisiye tiaditious and welcome 
into its ranks ineu high iu social po.'^ition and trained 111 stalcs- 
nitoiship. At one umment it eeeined as if M. t'a.simjr JVrier would 
.succeed iu ohUilniug a majority even iu tho piesent As-scmhly for 
</rgaiii/ing tho Septennato in a delinilively Itopublican shape." Ihit 
recvuitly it has heetned as if the extreme section of the Uepubliciin 
party wius determined to show how powerful il is, and how tired it 
18 of waiting on tho pleiisuro of those who are, willing to bo its 
Consvuvalivo leaders, 'flio return of M. Ledru RoUin in tbo early 
part ol' th(i year had perhaps no great signilicance j but in tho 
election for Seine-ot-lhso the Real parly refused to withdraw’’ itS’ 
man, amt two Republicans stood iu opposition Ui each other j and 
in tho municipal elecliona tho euccosa of this extreme soctiou was 
80 striking as to hav e made a deep impiv.ssion on tho country. The 
lh?d^ would have their ovv ii lists carried, and they ewried them* 
They voted down the Moderate RepuUic^w almost evorywhero, 
and thoir success in Paris itself was so groat as to gjhow that the 
|luetory of tho Oommimo has not insjiired ns mueh wisdom as 


might liHve been hoped. It sooms as if tho real cohtost would be 
one imt between Imperialism and the Republic of M. Thiers, but 
between impoiialism and a Ited Repiiblic, and nothing could 
belter Riiit Die vviahes and jiurposes of the [mperialists Ihnn that 
lbi.s should he the is.suo. 

The great rival of .France has passed .llirough a year of poster 
agitation than France hei-self. The elections to the Reichstag 
feiiovved that while Rrinco liismarck would command a satisfactory 
majority and was supported by almost all the large towns, 
even Munich being almost entirely represented by Liberals, yet 
lie would be confronted by a compact Oppo.dtion containing no 
le.'.a than a luindred LTtniiuonlaue.s j and although his idWal 
major] t V w.i'< .‘‘lire to support him on all serious quo-stions, yet it 
wHj .1 J/i1i( r.il majority, and could scarcely bo expected always ttf 
a]q/i\.\e hn hig-h-hande<l ways of going on. lie induced the 
Juuchstag wiihout dillicully to pass a ihll for interning refractory 
pne.>*rs iu .-iiiy part of tlio (leriiuiu Empire, and with some little 
dilliculty h(‘ procured uii enactment by which the prv'ss has been 
placed coinjiliMely at the mercy of tho Governiueiit; but there was 
a M'lioiis coili.sion beLwa-eii ihe Government and tho Chamber on tho 
^juc^lioll of the amoiinl of troops to bo ke])t up in time of 
ji'-uro, tlm miJitiiry aiitljoritie.s wishing tho armiigement they 
liu cured to he decreed in perpetuity, and tho Libemls objecting to 
give up their coirstitulioiiiJ control. A compromise wnis eliected 
b\ which a number of men accepted by tho (Tovernment as -satis- 
f.ictcry vva.s to be voted without di.scu.s!5ion for a period o{ .seven 
vems (nTjiiiuiy is, in fad, armed to the teeth, and is determined to 
renmiu .s»). A.s Count Moliko said in tho ilchatos on tho Army Hill, 
slie will take lil ty ytiars to consolidate the conquests whicl^she mado 
in siv moiilhs: and I Vince Hisiuarck at a later period of tho 
} ear openly avowed that Alsace-Lorraine must be ruled by force, 
th.'it the proelaiinod hodiiity of the clepiilit:.s for tho annexed pro- 
vinces liad, in spite of tbo conciliatory hingnago of the Hishop of 
Stra!5lnirg,slmvvn how hopeless ilvviis to believe they were ibe friends 
ol their ancient Fatherland, and that the conquerod provinces must 
iinder.^Land tliat Germany ttiok them beeause she w’auled them, 
and not liecuiuse slie cared to please them. In such a stale of 
tilings the possifiility of vv.ar is the Jii.Mt thought in tho minds of 
(lermmi slaUsmen, and the Keiclislag has bruii Lilely called on to 
.sinci urn n iiKM^iiro for the incorporation in time of peace of the 
Land.'^lurui. Hut if war ia tlio lirst thought of iVinee Hismarclc, 
putting dow n er-de'^iusticB, wdiicli hr regards us a measiiro of mili- 
tary piecmilion, i.s his second, it indt'ed it does not hold an equal 
footing in his mind. Arehlishoi-.s and bishops have been 
impiisoned, a schemo for dealing with vacant see.s and cures 
has been p.ia.sed by the Pruhsuin I’arlia merit, lines have boon 
inqio-ed tin ecch‘siii.stieiillv -minded ladie.s, and a ])ne.sL has 
b.rn nrre.sb-d by .sddiers at Ihe altar. IVovolual fnniilieiiiu 
fomifl at Ia<( an avenger in a youth named Kullmanii, 
who attempled to as.si.^'sinate J Vince Hismarck at Jvis.siLi- 
geii, and vvji.s ultimutely smiteiiccd to the light punishment 
of fourteen v.'.irs’ imprisonment. Kot luiving killed IVinco 
Hism.'iick, lie did lam a great service, a.s the popularity of tho 
!*nnce was greatly incroii.sed hy the outiage, mid the IV'incc has 
bemi able to inqiult} the crime of Kulltiiann to his rarlian entary 
opponents. More recently the atlenliou of (iermaiiy has been 
eiigro.sboil hy the inijirisonment and trial of Count A^rnim. Tho 
le.Hill. of llu' trial can scarcely he satisfacloiy to IVinco Hismarck, 
for the Cimnl, lew only bei-u sontonced to an ahnost^uoiniiial term 
of iiupii.soinnent, and that on one small, technical, and doubtful 
point-, and ihi.s .sentence can .scarcely be said lo juslily therigouj 
with which (bmut Anilm was treated, or the bringing him to 
Li-iul ul nil. On the other hand, in the course of the trial an 
opportunilv alIoidi*d it. self of showing clearly what has btioii the 
policy of J’riiico Hismarck towards France since the conclusion 
of peace, and, by way of coutrubt, what was tho policy which 
Count ;y’nim would have pursued if ho could, and the enormous 
superiority of the policy of IVincc Hismarck, Its sagacity, its 
brea«lth, and ILm complete aecordanco with the iulere.sts of 
Gernmny were so incoiite.slably iminifostod that the nation is 
more proud of tlie IVinco aud more devoted to him than ever; 
and, vvitiiin the Just few days, when the Liberils wei*o disposed to 
re.moii.strate against tho arrest during tho Sessiioii of a deputy who 
hail conti’iiveiie.d the wonderful Press-law now oxistiiig iu Gor- 
many, u humble vote of admiring coiihdenco iu tlio Princo was 
passed «.s seon as it became kuovvn that he wixs not haupy at 
Jiibtinils joining in a vote vvith Lltramontanes, even ’when Ultra- 
montaucs appeared to he right according to Liberal priuciple.s. 

ripuia 3ms boon throughout tho year in its normal stato—no 
Government, no money, no army much worth spooking of, and 
a grand war raging all tho time. The year broke upon a con- 
fused .scene of Republican quarrelling ; but, on tho defeat of Oastelar 
by a majority of twenty, Goneral Pavia Bummarily intervened, dis- 
solved the Cortes, and installed Marshal Horrano in a provisional 
dictatorship. The new Government had a stroke of good luck to 
begin with, for in tho middle of January Cartagena eurrendered, 
although many of tho loaders and worst instruments of the revolt 
escaped in the Namancia. At first the operations of the Government 
aguiiisl the Carlists were conducted with indiflferent success* 
Hilbno was closely besieged, and on Morioncs sustaining a defeat 
iu attempting to relieve it, Serrano assumod the command, but 
only to make an inellectual effort to bi’eak tho lines of Somorrostro. 
At length Serrano handed over the task ho could not accomplish 
to the veteran Conclia, who achieved a brilliant success, ana re- - 
lieved Bilbao at the end of April. But ho was not fatod to do 
much more, fur in endeavouring to take the Oarlist stronghold of 
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Estella iu Jiino he was himself killed, and his troops sustained a 
serious defeat. All that the Govorniuent haji since been able to 
do is to localize the war. Cuenca, a to\sTi only eij^^hty mUes fnnii 
Madrid, was taken by a bold Oarlist di< main in July, and 
hold for forty-ekht boiii-s, but otheiwise tne Carlists havo not lM.Mm 
able to pass the Tine of the Ebro. They have been shut up in .'i 
corner of Spain, and there they have (iarried on the war witli 
chequered fortunes. Tu Aiifcust Moriones jyained an uniniportant 
victory at Oteiza, and in SejJtembor Trislany was unable to prevent 
the relief of the Eepublicnn fortress of Puyoerda. Fighting ba.H 
since been f?oing on upon the very edge of France, and Inin was 
relieved by Loma and Jjasorna in the pi-cspiico of a curious 
throng of French fipoctatore. Whenever it h»a W'cmed as if 
the Republican generals might have <loue something really 
efTectual, their hands have been stayed, and their inaclivity has 
been variously iiccountnd for by the supposition that the (i jvern- 
inent feared that their army when successful might pronounce for 
the son of Queen Isabella, and by the supposition that Serrano, 
who has now' gone to the front, h.i.s been reserving the laurels of 
victory for himself. Ho has gradually made liis Ministry nioro 
and more (Jonservative, and Sngnsla is now bis chief counsidlor. 
And his Government, if not very successful otherwisi*, gained by a 
fortunate accident, the dig'nity ofT'eing rocogni'/ed by all iinpiu’tant 
Powers except Russia, 'fhe Carlists, of whose barbiuily in the 
hour of success there have been loud complaints on the pari of the 
Republicans, took it into their heads to shoot, among others, a 
German named Schmidt; and this broiiglit, on them the wrath of 
the great Bismarck, who not only induced other Powers to join in 
vocognizing the Government of j4ei'rano, but sent a couple of Gtu*- 
muii giinboat-8 to the Northern coast of Spain. 'J'his naiumlly gave 
rise to a helief among those who did not under.^tiind Prince Bis- 
marck that he was going to ini«u*vcne actively, and to use the 
strength of Germany to pul. down the (hirlists. But even before 
he had had an oj»portunity of explaining Ins real intentions this 
belief had died away, and every one now knows that the Garlist 
war wnll be allowed to come to its natural end, whatever that 
may be. 

A slight dilficultv disturbed the friendly ivhiiious of Italy with 
German V early in the year, owing to tho ufiw'aiTaiit.'ihle indiscretbm 
of Geneml do la Mavinoni, wlu» cliose to r»*n‘nl .^ceivts enlrustoil 
to his honour; but the dithcnlty passed away on the Italian (h)- I 
vernineiit undertaking to make such acts IheacH’orth legally | 
punishable. The velatious of Itnly with fov<'ign Powct.? are on the 
whole most satisfactory. England has taken a small step in an 
amicable dimetion by tenriinnling its modest diplomatic repre.-ituila- 
lion at the Vhitican; and Franco took a very in.pcu’tniiL step to- 
wards the establishment of friendly relations by the withdrawal of 
^ tho (h'dnoque. Tlu' Minghetti Ministry roc(‘ivod u li'hiporary check 
In May by a d^^fciit. on a Bill by wliidi it w'as proposed to enact 
that no document not prop(*rly stamped at tlio outset should be 
recognized by the tribunals; but it cjuiimands t he general conli- 
dimco of the country, and the nuturnn elections have furnished it 
with a fiullicient iiud a sure majority. It may thus hope to carry 
out tho two main ol)jeci.s of it .s policy — the reprevssion of brigandage*, 
which has grown to an ahirniing height in Sicily and in Southern 
and Central Italy, and tho restoration of a lialance in the imtioruil 
finances. With an army large in proportion to its revenues Italy 
caunot atVord to dispense whilo it has its . internal safety 
Ui care for, and while all tho great Powers are continually 
augmenting their military strength ; Russia having pcrhaiis this 
year taken tho greatest stride by abolishing all exeuiplions from 
tho conscription, and eroatiug an army wliich, it is said, will, if all 
reserves are counted, not fall sliort of tw'o miJliium of men. 
Austria, like Italy, has its financial ditficuliies to encounter, ami 
its oxhausting army to muiiitiin. But the position of Austria with 
regard to its noighboura is much bettor than it used lo be. Prince 
Bismarck is reported to have said not long ago that any one who 
attacked Austria would have to count with Germany, and the ri.sit 
of the Emperor of Austria lo the Czar may lie accepted as an indi- 
cation of Iho increasing harmony between tho two countries of 
which they are tho Sovereigns. At any rate Austria appeiu-s to 
have been supported both by Gci many and Russia in its recent 
controversy with Iho Porto re to its commercial treaty with 
Roumania. While every great Power is prepHving for war no 
Power probably wishes for war at present, and pence has been pre- 
• served. But if there has been no groat war this year, minor 
•disputes and stmgglea have been going on all over our hemispbero. 
We havo had our Asbantee war ; the Dutch, although I hoy 
took the Kraton of Acheeii months ago, have not been 
iblo to bring their war in Sumatra to a close ; Russia 
is being vexed oy tho insubordination of tho wild Asiatic tribes 
whom she has only half eubduod ; and even China and* Japan have 
seemed on the evo of a war about Formosa. Prince Bismarck 
lately said that tho present is tho quietest twelvonior.th ho has 
spent for thirteen or fourteen years; and, if ho thinks tho year a 
quiet one, others may agree with him. It has perhaps been a year 
that may bp termed on the whole a quiet year, and, at any nite, it 
has not been marked by the occurrence of great events or the loss 
of many eminent men. Tho tidings of the death of Dr. Livingstone 
showed that one of the most simple, lai^-hearted, and odvejituroiw 
of explorers had earned his fitting rest in Westminster Abbey. In 
the fuluess of agjs M. Guizot has passed away, leaving the memory 
of a vo^ miBchievoim statesman devoted to small schemes of re- 
pressioh w;id to tho fhrthenoice of Court intrudes, but leaving 
idso the of a writer, clear, enlightenea, and jud^ious. 

> Mr. Sumner hm fbr yean disUngaishra himself by a uiorlkl 


hatred of England, and by using his influence to ui^ 
his party on to extreme measures, keeping olive civil 
discord and the hostility of races; but ho had at least 
made hks name well known, and even his adversaries ro- 
; cognized that ho bad higher and les.'i selfish aints than. 
art* iij^uully found in American poHticiiius. In M. Van Weyer 
Btdgium lost, one of its wisest and woi'tbit?st cotiuacllors, and 
Jsngland oxui of tbt^ nu)?! valued of tlu) foreign friends who have 
, pt'ttled in it. AVithift the last day or tw'o T-ord Rojnilly barf 
> come to the end of a succe,«<Hfnl career on w’hieb ho tuiilmvked 
1 with the inhoiitauco of a great reputation, niul in which 
he (listinguish(‘d Idmsclf by higli rectitude of purpose and by 
Iho diqjhiv of a very rapid, if not very powerful, iiitclleot. 

. But, although tln^ general poac^ ha.*^ been profiervetl. although 
tin* luirvc'st ha** been e.xccptionally good, although in wmio of tho 
■ piii!ci}/al SUilc'S things have become less disUiibed thau they 
, wi*re a year niro, and although few men of gival eminence and 

f nomineut usefulness have pas.sed away, \et il cannot l^i said to 
^ lave been a very brigJit or prospen'iis or satisfacUiry year; and if 
; it does not ]>ain u.s to look back *m it, it suggests the. pleasing, 
i thougb jie.rliapM dolusivo hope, that it may' be eclipsed by the 
' that in to succeed it. 


j CHRISTMAS. 

P ALl^lV soini!\vh('re .'*nyp, wdlh a touch of flentiment rather un- 
usual in him, that ho norm the benevoleuc.w of ilie Deity more 
* clearly in tlio pleasures of very young children than in anything 
' ek^e ill the world. I'lni fact may prohaldy bo taken as Buflicieiitly 
I provcAl. It is \erv diflicult to say wludher the life of an adult Ims 
' on the wdiolu a habiiice of pain or of plensuvc. 1Mio periods of lively 
j oinot.i(»n of either kind are luief and rare; and hy far I lie, greater 
part of our existence is taken up w'ith a nionotonoua exertion of 
tho faculties, loo faintly coloured to be reckoned as decidedly bright 
or dark. But a voiiug child, so long as it enjoys a inodemto degree 
of healt h, si'cius to Ixi miming over with pleaHiirnblo exsilemeut 
during most its waking hours; and Ibiley add.s, though tho 
statement may be more doubtful, that it is even Inippier w’hen 
ftsh‘*‘p (hauwlieu awake. The doctrine is a consoling one when 
w'e endeavour to balance the general account of tho happiness or 
misery of mankind. It is sometimes huiionted that so Urge a part 
<*f tlio race dies befiuc arriving at tho age of the. The fact is 
indeed lamentable, ps a prvuif of the badness of our Kanitary ar- 
rangemenia ; but there is some conaoliition in the retleotlon that the 
stah'Tucut merely amounts to this-" that a verv large portion of the 
human race is always in the hajipii'st stage of lifi*,. 1 f we add that an 
hour toh child is ns long as a day to a grow n mnu, we may further 
incrcAiHo tho prop*»rtioii ; and, after running over iu our thoughts all 
tho iiUHerii's to which iJesh is hr*ir, tho diseases, jniiutions, anxie- 
ties, and In hours wdiich luako life a burden to so many of us, wo 
may bo glad that so many buinnn btdngs are pjesumobly happy, 
anil are moreover extmeting from each moment of life" a mucli 
greater fulness of emotion than their elders. The periotl, indeed, 
passes nw'uy 'ery ni])idly. AVe linve no pivat ])tdief in Iho happi- 
ucss of tehoolboys, who porlinps sull’er as nmcli from the petty 
nmioyances inllicled by their masters and their equals us they wdll 
sutler in after life from move dignified troubles, and to w'bom the 8low 
assago of lime merely means tliot tho day of deliverance aeeiuH lo 
e r(*movcd outside’ the narrow' limits of their intellectual horizon. 
It is the still unconscious child, lo which ham existence is still in 
itself enjovabhq that scorns in some degree to justify l*alcy ortht 5 
m*>re poetical doctrine of AV'ordsw'ortli. Rcrhajis o\eu here wo are 
in some degn*o falling into the common error ol unconsciously im- 
puting our ow'n feelings to beings incajmblo of shfiring them. 
Shelley holds that a lark muHt *'njoy a glad lies.? unknown to poets, 
the ground of the tacit assiimplion being that a niHii must be very 
happy indeed before lie would clap bin liands and shout at the 
top of his voice for hours. A lark, therefore, which performs the 
analogous operation must be constantly in tho same stale of exlii- 
laration. Tlio fallacy needs uo exposure when it len\cs the regions 
of poetry ; and perhaps our view of children involves eometliing of 
the same error. The child's absolute freedom from our c^arus is 
taken to imply that it luus none of its own. AVo will not, how- 
ever, look too closely into what is at least a plea.sant and a harm- 
less illusion. A child is at any rate a creature Huscoptiblo of happi- 
ness at a very cheap rate, and that is enougli for pract ical pur- 
posos. 

Ohriatmae, at all events, as the period at which tin* old are de- 
liberately sacrificed for the benefit of the young, is a time at 
which wo are anxious to holiove in this soothing theory. The 
whole parapheriiali.i of Ghristmas rejoicings are a w'eavinessof tho 
flesh to all persons who arc, let us buy, as old as a man ought to 
They are perfectly well aware that a shaip frost and a deep 
snow is a nuisanco not tho less vexatious beoauBo it justifies illus- 
tmtions in tho new'.^jjapers. Christmas bills have too long been 
the property of satinsts to permit of more than an allusion. 
And, again, one must be very amiable or very easily impo^^ed 
upon not lo find out by middle life that a family party is’an almost 
unmitigated evil. The two conditions of a pleasant society are 
variety and freedom from constraint. The persons wdio nuiet 
should not be too much alike ; and they should bo able to discourse 
upon any subject that strikeo them. Now a family party is neces- 
sarily more or less monotonous both in character and 8un*ound- 
iogs ; and the mixture of old and young necesaorily imposes a certain 
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constraint, as conversation is forced to run upon the narrow round 
of topics common to both. The only roliof is in some of those 
aniusonieula which hBCoine e^ery veer less amnshi}?. And tJjrre- 
fore the whole population which is alx)vu lliea^e of liiirty pro- 
bably looks forward to Chrlstmoa oh 1<i a painful operaliou which 
must be jindetf^ono for the btmclit of the nsin^^ generation. Self- 
denial is supposed to be a healthy process; but it becomes 
espechilly ])auiful when Ibo victim is obliged to allbtd. enjoYineut. 
'rhe only sufety is for tho eldw.s to eilace liiojiiselws as much as 
possible, and (o be sjjecDtiors and ministers to infaulile oujoMuent. 
fhat, indeed, is an occupation T^hich liiis its charms for oservbody 
who is not an unmitigated brute; but it miisl bo accepted frankly 
and with ti distinct rw:ognitioii of llio vicarious niituie of the 
happiness. To look at nnutoiiiiiues through childish eyt'S, and 
enjoy mincepios with cbildisli jmlulos, is a cliarmiug eiiipiovjueut 
for an elder; but bo nmyt 1>3 Acry r-areful to keep bis own luouih 
and eyes ay much clo»<^.d aa possible. 

We may indeed bo ttnupted to wish that soiuo Ijetter arrange- 
ment could bo dc\iscd for con<‘iliHtirig the claims itf llio two ends 
of lifo. Hypocrisy is more or less «i Uid thing, even when it is im- 
posed upoji us by a desire to prmuole tho happijieas of our (diildreii. 
Why cannot infants Ik* happy wiliioui dragging their jiareuls at 
their chariot wheels P Of coiirso it would bo a pity that our 
darlings shouhl not liavo llie fullest chance of indigi'sl ions and 
colds; and we must act the part of nurses and tutors. Jiut 
C'iirisluias, in its Kicial asjKKitH, should lx* avowedly for the young; 
and Iho elder actors need fjot keep up tho f.ireo whoa tho curtain 
is dropped. When the children na\e boon sent to bod, wo might 
consult our own feeliujjs by putting on anckcJolli and ashes and 
doing [wnanco for the ains of iljo past year. If tiiis cannot bo, w'o 
may console ourselves Ijv relhn^ting that the sacrilice wo mako is 
not without its ^Ld^ant;^ge^'. Young children an^ tho great conscr- 
vatii'c forco in society. A lad Ix'gins to grow subversi\<{ wdieii lie 
Icavi's his nur8C*rv,aiid may probaldy be a nibid itjvulutionist whmi 
ho goes to college. But an iniauL just able to talk is the most 
bigoted of all 'J’ories. It ro?A.>nth the wruallo.st cliaugo in the ad- 
mitted ceremonial us if it were a hundred years old, and had tloiie 

t uveisoly the same tiling in o very pifX’ci ling \ ear. If achildaltliico 
las been amused by tlu* simple jileasuro of pulling a “cracker/’ 
cinickers boeomo sacred tdijcsMs to its mi]\d, mid, however fet‘bV 
itft memory, it would regard the omission of crackers whou it was 
four iiH an idolater would rcg.ird mi insult to hh favourite god. 
Ohildreii not only insist ujsm having stories told to them in lin* 
flame words winch were tirst u^eh, but it Boeie-. us if by wniio 
curious instinct tliev insistod upon having tlu; t-aiuo bluries whieli 
wcr<* t(»ld to their forefat he ns. The ancient myth flurvivc.s in Ih.e 
nursery talo wlieu everybody else bus ibrgoLUm it. Tho child is 
not ouly “ fnlher of the man/’ but juicc'stor of the rare. IJo jir*- 
flcrvcH, iiH might bo illustrated in a hundred v*iiY.s, tho lameiiisliuclb 
and iiuKioH of llioiigJit and InngtiHgo vvluch were chaiMcl eristic of 
the men in long jiasL goueralions. "We might funev tJi?it, new 
oonieiN, chilclreii might car<‘ less for tho traditions of tho com- 
munity Ilian those who have hud lime to grow fumiliarvvith them. 
But tlio v'oj*y rt*y(*rso i.s tlm ciaso ; ami, as wo sometimes mv in later 
life, tho Irttcsl ucopliyto is the, purflou hv whom the bVinlKils of iho 
traditional creed are most rev cwitly cherished and nu ^t ostcntsi- 
tiously di.s])lavcd. Whrilever primitive idais are retained owe 
ihoir vitality in greet meaauio to the wants of children, h'alheis 
of laujilies, w-o lire told, are cuimble of evervthuig; oortniuly, 
they Hi\> ca^mblo of saorilicing their convictions to tho iu- 
teresls, real or liupporved, of their ollspnng. Tlio most deter- 
luiiieil I'rtMjlhinkov will often aiVeet a bidief in ancient creeds 
for the lH?nelil of tho rising geiiemtion ; and we aro tnld that in- 
lidelilv is chei‘kod in cerlaiu foreign eountvioB bocau''ii tlio intulol 
prefers that ids children should hold the creed wliich ho most 
deapisoM to their hokling none. It is not for us to argue how lav 
tliis is jnstitiablo from tho point of view of those who indulge in 
tho practice. But it is at any i-ato n general lawthut doctrines 
as well as ceremoniee .survive m somo shape so long as they have 
chnnns for children. Probably even in Aiiuaica fairy princes still 
^ivo a nioiifirchic.al lingo to the politics of childreifs stories ; and 
it is not as yt^ta President who i.s sJiut up by a malignant witch in a 
tree or IransfoMuod into a lieaat. The child is of uocessity an implicit 
IwUevfT in authority, and is not tormented by having to expose 
his little .^lore of belwls to llm motion of critical inquiry. Perhaps 
this is oiiu secret of his happiiie.ss. But, nt any rate, in l^eepiugup 
oven tho, nioro ustilees forms of Oliristinas ceremonial lor tho 
benefit of children, we aw siinply illustiutitig tho ordinary process 
of dovolopnumt. If grown-u;i punplo could consult their own 
Uifth'S witlioul releiviicc to the youngest nionib*.M's of society, 
changes would talio pUico with startling abmptnwsH. The ten- 
dency would be to give up eycryVdiig for which wo couhl 
not ollhand asisign ii sutlicient looson iu black ami 
white. Wo need nut pause to ]uovo tlmt, along with a good umuy 
puerile suporstit ions, wo mi ’ iu that case get rid of wuiio of the 
nio.sl owseulial social bonds. But tho infantile part of the com- 
jnunily acts like the butlers uud brakes in a railway train. It 
glaoUeufl the picx) and soflens the collisions, und thus umy enable 
progress to lake place without involving too many thrilling catiis- 
trophes. Homo such rolloction.s may bo ustdul to reconcile our 
luiuda to tho many havilships of the passiog season. Wo would 
not ho morahjrpoci'itical tlaiu is sti’ictly necotwary, and wo would 
reserve an unlunited privilege df gi'umbling liwliind the scenes; but 
we would remombLU** that there lU'o few exertions of human energy 
which produce u ntoro tangible proihict of imalloyed happiness 
than cottU’ibutious to the pleasure of childnm, and for that reason 


wo would look a.s Joiiicntly as weoftii even upon tiumlfaare illu* 
aions, and trea>t the most iaded seutiuientalitiefl with soine fibedinv 
of mpe(;t. 


ARLES. 

ri^lflKHK arc not many cities in Bwope which have, oitlier in 
i formal or in common use, given their names to Jdngdonis. 
Perhaps ii would Ixi mui’o strictly accurate to say that there am 
not manv sucli cities out of Spain. Por,,m the long roll-call of 
tiiles of i}i»‘ moiuarch's of (Jaslile and Aragon, nearly nvcry city con- 
([uorod from tho Savaceu in Soiitbevn Sptvin is imule to do duty as 
a separate kingiloiii. Another city, long a dependency of the crown 
(if Aragon, Ims givtii a roviil tille both in jiopular, and sometianes 
in formal, jihnwe. Jxiiig of Naphis'’ was the common way of speak- 
ing of the King of tho Two iSicilies, tiud, at one or two iftomeuta, 
wlum the two Sioilie.M wore dislinct, it was a title in formal use. We 
should r«uuoiuber that it v\as Philip, King of Naples, who married 
Mary, Quv«oi of England, Era net*, arid Ireland. In JaUil’ times tho 
world has «i>ieii a liing of llaaover and a King of Boiue, the latter 
Ixfiiig perhaps to call(‘d in tho mistaken hops of reviving tin? exact 
dos(*ri})tion of B. 1'arquiniiis Sujiorbms. In tho hapj»ily<lefimii't style 
of King of Lombardy and Venice, wo ought jxjrhaiis to look on 
the disl.rict oi‘ \ eiiotia rather than 1.1ie city of \ouico as lielping to 
give tlm royal title to the intruder. Wuvtoiuberg is an odd cose of 
a kingdom called, fieilher from a district nor fraui a city, but h’om 
a hill. 'I’iiero nisy likely enough Ix^ other casos among HMialler luid 
(diseuviT Idugdoms ; but there ia at all evonUoiuvcaso in a kingdom 
which, if now almost forgotten, was neither small nor obscmc. It 
is hard to snv what was the formal style of any king in the 
ninth iiud tenth ceiiturii's. Eor tho most |>art kings of that age- 
('all tlu‘ms(‘h(*s .«iimply as “ Jtex,” wJiilo other people dexun lx i tlu?m 
as they think good. A.nd, iu llii.s wav, Arlea has becoiiio so well 
Ivuowu a iiamo Inr one stage of tlie shifting Burgimdian realm that 
Arles may fairly be roclioucd among the cities whicli have given 
their naiiuss to kingd(uii8. It was the roval city of the snewvjsors ol 
that Homo who so prudently descriUul liiiUftelV as “Dei gratia id 
(plod Mini." Anti in the Jong business of investing the later 
Em[iHi(*r-* with their many crowns, a cororuitiou at Arles was as 
iUMMirul to the ideal pcrfoclioii of the proc4.‘Rs as a corouaLiuu at 
Aaclii'ii, at Milan -ought wo to say at Mon/.a ? — or at Jhjim' iWlf 
It was nut ind(*eil c\evy Jjmpevor wlio found time to go and BtHik 
his ftuirlh crown by the Kboiie, but tin* crown wus to be Inal if 
Jui cJi().‘'e to se(di for it. And two n1 least, oni' of the greatest and 
one of the least of the Inipi-*!'!;!! series, really took the journey, and 
became Jungs of Aries, of Burgundy, of tho iMiddle lun’gdoin, 
Ix'fore iJio high altar of tho nmtropolilan minster of fSt. TrophinuLs. 

The aj)pearnnco of Arles now is liardly that of ii royal city. Nor 
i'j its geiieral ellect that of one (d' those cities wlicre the stamp of 
aulicpiity and of jiast greatness is impresaod on every fttoue. It 
coiiUiiiis a lULUil/or of ancient rainai us of the highest iin]K)rtaucc ; 
but, iho inuuient we iir«* out of sight of any of tho great inonu- 
nii.'Mls, vMi luiv(* to thread our way Ihrougli narrow, cnKiktsl, dirty, 
ill-jiaved streets, without e\en the solaco of a palpably ancient 
hoiH'^ at every step. And in no city bull ton a great riv('"r does the 
river (nilfo* so little into the general eifect of the city. The hmad 
Phone is there; we look down upon it frohi towei’.s and high 
places; wo tind our wav to it in the cour.s(* of our ramble.y through 
tlio .streets; but it does nut give ii.s the impression, as ono would 
have tlioimlit that so gn^at a river would, of being ono of tlie groat 
objiH'ts wliich give the city its character. Tho Uhone at Arles is 
nut, for instance, like the Uhiiie* at Ba.sel or th(i Adige at Verona, 
like the Sarthe at Be Mans or Iho Aar at Beru. Thw(3 is nothing of 
any importance on the utlier side ; nij Diitiz or Kleinbasel or Ehrim- 
breitstein. In fact, with rivers of this great width, a suburb on 
tho other side must assume soniewdial of tho iiaturo of a separate 
tA)wn. i\nd, in the days when Arlea wils a royal city, it was the 
Jroulier town of its own realm. The llhoue was, no *les.s limn tho 
Eidor, “ Koiuani terminus imperii.” A jHist on tho other tiido was 
always a doubtful and dangerous Jiohling, open to tho assaults or 
intrigues of the “ Balinjc Franciie Hector,” or of hia vassals. Yut 
we might have looked for the royal city of Burgundy to have its 
Peruia, so to siioak, ut leiisl its Janiculum, on the other side of the 
Iw und ary si roam. 

The autiipittics of Arias belong uliuost wholly to the earlier; 
periods of its history. Jixeept tlio manifcBt fact that Arles is no 
longer ono of the great cities of Europe, there is little to i»- 
mind as of Ihcv days either of Angevin Coiuits or of Valois 
and Boiirlx)!! Kings. There are not, a.s in some of tJui cities 
of Southern Gaul, stately buildings wliose palpably Frencli 
style, iu igarked contrast to tbo cltarachu* of the native work, 
brings the fact of their French amiexalion home to us. 
meditfjval buildings of Arles are few and of slight importa];ee. 
Two or three church towers and spires of no great mark, and. here 
and there adofirway or a wiudovr, Biirgundiaumthortliau French, 
are about all. It is its Roman remains which make Arles cltiefty 
liuDOua. But the ecxjlcfliastieal .{Kiaiiiun of the city ibuat Aot bo 
forgotten, leastof all by Engliahmen. Aries has teen the seat Of 
more than one cocleamslical Council, and it was to Arles that the 
Apoatle.of the Kngliidi went to receive his consecraiion to the 
newly-created metropolitan of England. So much forbhdojEj : 
we have heard a further point of ooonezioh between Arhs and 
England set forth by a jseamus curate, to which , the o&lv cd^eqtilea 
istnat it involves a confusion betweeu.Briteniaad Eaghshoiaiu^^ 
tween the Ligurian and the Bithyniaa Nikaia* Tl%at. vaBSoit/^ 
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says th© eateefaiet to Iim youxig flock, “ is there for thinking that 
thare were Jikij^Hsh fUahops at the Uoimcil of N'ioe V Bowuso,^ 
the lamtwiiire tanght’to bleat in aosvrar^ were Englinh 

Bishops at Die CouncU of Arles.” The arj^meat is plain ; if they 
coitld go as far as Aiieeto a mere provinciiU Oouacil, the attrao* 
tioBS of the cecamemoal assembly would surely be enough to keep 
them from shrinking from so small an addition to their journey as 
Iho'space between Athis and Nissa. One Council, later than this, 
but still earlier than the convewion of the KagliiA, is wuninemo- 
rated by a Somewhat apocryphal inscription in the small lioman- 
esque church of St. Mary, a church on which looal tradition is in- 
clined to bestow an ine 5 r^ible antiquity. The insoription is in 
i^nch, but it purports to bo a translation of a destroyed Ijatiu 
one., (kn \yo nelieve in an inscription which, properly enough, 
records Valentinian and Mercian as Krupei'ors, aud Opilio and 
Vincomalus as Consula, but which dates further by the fifth year of 
Meroveus, King of the Franks, aud OTcn hy 1 lie year 453 a.d. ? 
But, leaving these matters, great as is the value of the Roinan 
remains of Arles, they nmst not lie alloa’od wholly to over- 
shadow St. Trophimus and his metropolitan church. The western 
portal, one of the moat splendid works of the later and richer 
itoinanesque style, is well known; so is tim cloister, partly 
of the same date, partly early pointed or rather Trausitional ; 
one of the best examples ot that type of cloister where iho 
arches rest on small coupled columns. But tho church itsidf 
•is worth some attention, especially for those to whom the 
peculitirkies of I’rovenyal architecture may be new. Like so 
many of tho cathwlml, anti (‘.venuietro]v>litaTi,cAmrchefi of Houtherii 
(iaut, it is small and plain, if jiidgwi by a I‘'wncli or Knglish 
standard ; but it is thoroughly local, and within at least— outside 
it is HO blocked up that hardly anything but the tower ami the 
west front can bo seen— it is corlamly not lacliing in Platcliiiess. 
Tho I’lxivenyal type of church, hometliiiig strangely, considering 
tho abandanco of Roman remains, eschews the basilican tiadition 
with its coliimna aud Hat iwifs. It afiecta rectangular compound 
iers, often of great limglit; the naves are covennl with pointed 
arrel- vaults, wAiile the bame shape is often given to tlio arches 
which support the central towOTS or cupohw. But here the 
piiintod arch is no sign of coming Gothic; it is rather, .as iif 
Sicily, a reuiombrancc of the Saracen. Inpt^nid ofroguhir aisles, 
there are oflon cavernous rccosiijes in tho thick walls, ami there 
is off on a. singular lack of wimlcuvs. St. Tropldinus liowovor, 
Llxoiigli otherwise conforming t(* this tvjKS, has vognlar aisles aud 
elen'Mtory. Its eastern part is of lati’r date, but it kwus its tall 
ceutml tower of a veiy classical Romanesquo; and tliia tower 
groups in a mo.st striking ^^^ly with tho t\vt> sur'.ning coluiniis 
of tho Roman tlwiatre, wliicli still stand, remiudiug one of tlicir 
fellows in tho fonuu of Romo itself. Tlio two periods of the 
greatiu'SH of Arles are thus brought close togcflier. The theatre 
and its columns siieak of wlmt tho Roman colony mif* in the 
days of the elder Kmpiro. They loll of the city wliich, when the 
Mosel wa.s Ihraatcnod but the Rhone was still df^enied Hafo, sup- 
planted the disUiut Augusta of the 'IVeviTi in .such honoiir-s as still 
wore loft to it. Tho daj^s were jiast when either Trier or Arlo.s was 
likely to be tlio dwelling-place of Emperors. Eor that doubtful 
lu3nour there could now be no claimants sax e tho Now Rome by 
tlie Bosjifiros and the impregnable stronghold of Ravenna. But, 
now that the (Tcruiau was ihumlering on the frontier, with no 
Julian or ^hilenriuiuii to drive him hack, Arles rose to tho place 
once held by Trier — ^the home of Julian put in no claim— ns the 
local hend of the Gauls. I’here it was that Uonorius and tho 
vouiiger Tlu‘odo.siii.s strove in vain to gather those Congresses or 
IPaiiianienls of the Gauls to which no Gauls could be got to come. 
But alK)vft tho relics oftho.se days and of earlier days rises the monu- 
ment of times -when .^rlesAgam saw Emperors within her walls, but 
Emperors wdio did not deem it beneath the majesty of tho Roman 
Augu.stus to add ta his Imperial dignity the titles and ba^lges of a 
local Gaidisli kingdom. At Arles, in the ehurah of St. Trophimus, 
l)eforo tho high altar over which the lofty tower rise®, tlie first 
Fpoderick, alrtMuly King of Germany and Italy, ulreatly Omsftr and 
Augustus, added the crown of his Burgundian kingdom to tho 
crowns of silver, iron, and gold. And, as it were a shadow, 
almost a mockery, of that great ago and its hero, Clinrles of 
Boboniia, nearly two hundred years later, found his way to the 
same spot on the same ermnd. 

• Tho theatre is the point where tho two eras of the city’s 
greatness, as the Kaman colony and a.? the royal city of Burgundy, 
are thus most closely brought together. And tho two columiiii 
standing erect, and their broken fellows beside them, have their 
sjiecial charm. Save where a city has the exceptional good luck 
of Nimes and Vienne, it is rare on oiir side of tho Alps to see 
apiece of ornamental classical architecture Blanding in* ils place. 
Theatres too, in any state at all noar to perfeetinn, are much 
rarer than ampUithentres, and tho remaias of tho thealro at Arlos, 
though, save in tho matter of columns, not to be compaml to that 
of Orange, are really imnstmlly laigc. 0 thorwi.se the amphitheatre 
of Arlcfl is n far more perfect monument thau its bloodless neigh- 
bour. Both of them have a feature of special interest in showing 
distinct traces of the time when^like itiost other remains of Roman 
timoB both at Iiiimie and clsewhem, they wearo both used us 
foTtreaseSk At the one point of the theatre where the full height 
of the. aioades is most perfect, the feagimnit thna stendinif free lias 
used as one' side of a tower, and' several towers attributed to 
^0 tiute'of Saraeen occupatioB have rieea at different points of the 
okeait of am^itheatre. The ampbitheatie ite^f is well 
khown aa onh<)f the hi^gestand lMt preserved in the provii^Ms. 


and, with regard to qasetiona Had. liavo baiistt lately blh^red^ it U 
important to uotictx that the pvestxai areaccmwi* inuntdialcly. upou 
the rock. There are therefore no of luiy of tbo»» under- 
ground constructiona which are ao marked in tho auiphitheatres of 
Uome, Oapua, and Puteoli, and which it ia clear ouce in ' 

Aiios’s nearer neighbour of Nimc-s. Without going into a?^' of lint 
disputed points as to these butUUngs, ooiomon seuee is enough t<» 
teach us that diflhrent arrangemente wero likely to be followed iu 
dilforent places aojording to the local circiunstances of eacli ; but 
it is right to say that the preparations for the barrier to defend 
the front ui^ata from any possible accidents caused by enraged 
btHists are oh clear at Arles as anything can be. 

The amphitheatre, from its bize aud Htat©rme.«»s, aud it.i remark- 
abb prttfimalion, forms Die most conspicuous foature iu thi-*, wliick 
wo may call tho Roman, quarter of Aries. But bosiiitw Ihoalre. 
,'impliithealrp, and metropolitan church, .vo light at every comer 011 
some fragment of Rr)man or Roiuaiiesquo date, ^^'o have, already 
luentiomxl the church, not very attractive io itself, but coiitaiauig 
ancient portions, which claims to be the }H*at of at least one of the 
Couneils of Arles. At another tjort of this quarter, near 11 il‘ town 
walls, we come across other ecclesiastical buildings, now dibumnl, 
and among them a small apse with pDaslera of .siogulariy cla.ssicul 
character. Tho walls tlieiuselve.s, though not for a moiutyit to lx* 
compared te those of Aosta, still retain lai*gc Roman portions, find 
one at least of tho towers lius been in tbe same way riltcTed accord r 
iug to inoditBval notions of defence. But one of t ho cliief uttrac- 
Dons of Arie.s lies beyond the walla A HuggesDon to visit tho 
C/iwn/x? is not attractive to the iiuliquariau mind; buvr 

change the spelling into Jllinanmfiif iliul say that it contains the 
Roikiaiies^juo ehurcli of St. Ilonoratus, whitdi we ri'm&iiilier iu a 
drawing of Mr. IVtits, that it j.s an].nroiich».id through the remains of 
a rich (\>ijlomp<irary gateway, and that the pith leads Ihroiigh two 
lines of tonibfl of variou.s dates, which, f hough tho analogy is only 
.siipei'ficial, caniu)t fail to suggest the street of tombs at Poiupoii— 
then tho nature of the invitation Reem.s xd together changed. The 
hidf-Tuinod church brings out the fiiatun's of the local Romant\ 4 ([iuv 
in all Ihcir fulness, except that the usual squorts form L forsakoii in 
tho lantern arches for vast round jiiers, nmdmling iw of our own 
Soiithwall, and Midveni, ami Hereford, and Gloucester choir. And 
the tall central octagon which Ihoy supjiori, coutraHiing widi with 
the .square tevver of St. Trophimus, shows that, with all ilspliiijmews 
and severity, the l^roven^al style could on ooetisiau reach to 
a inPaHure of lightness aud eh^aniHi from which one niiglit 
have faiicW it dcbarrwl. And inoro shilling still is a visit to ilm 
not fir diKliint mona^lerv, churohp. 6 , atvil tower of Monlmafeur. 

I Tho rocky hill on which they arts Hoatexl, Kxiking forth on a hill vet 
I nioTo rugged, on which one feels that soiuo traces of prim.^val 
dwelling and jjrinucviil defeivoo ought surely to fouml— the 
lingo foi'titicil tower which forms the most UTominent object, 
the vast fragment of the great clmrcli, witn all the stern 
simplicity of its spreading apse, tho cloister only not rivalling 
St. JVoplnraus, the lower chapel cidJiug itself tho confessional of 
St. Trophimus, and claiming (jjerbaps not without reason) an tutii- 
quity which carries us back to Rome, liavenns., or Trier— all tliix 
Hhows jxM’hapa not to tho least advantage when twilight liimfers 
much minute study of mere detail, but when the rising full moon 
brings out almost more disliiictly the outlimns of hill fvrid tow'er. 
At such a moment wo can almost forgid. that even 011 the lull of 
Montmaje.uf tho days of uionastio bad tevate once had their MWtiy, oihI 
that a large part of tJm actual niins consiats of convent ual buudlugs 
not unlike those which encumber tho mijiAtcw of Caen and Rouen. 
Aud beyond tlic great monoaterj' standa that unique cliapel which 
must have impres-sed itself on many memurk'S an forming the fron- 
linpieco to one of Mr. Petit’s volumoa, the four apses clin;jing to the 
central lantern, tho group being disturbed only by thocontcun’orary 
porch attwjhod to the western ap.-^e, tlie iiorDiem side nb.solutely 
without wind OW.H ; tho stmiigB interior, all upso have tho lantern, 
vaulted iu n fashion which suggests the liitcheusofGJa''toubuvy aud 
Ifoiitevrault and Avignon, All this, though wo muxt give up tlio 
legend which as.sign.s the building to Cliarles the Givat, .shows tluit 
tho men of the c*arly part of tlm- eleventh century werc somehow 
po.sde.ssfvl of con.sid(’niblo skill in the uye of building .stone, and 
that .Montmajeur is to be cla.s.scd idong with Koine aiul Winchester 
and a few other places ns among tliohc e.vceptional parts of the 
worlil vvliere everything was not built of wotxl. No one who |xiv.s 
a visit to tlie royal city of Burgundy riiould tiini aisay wilhoiit 
paving a fiirthi'r vidt to tho hill and clum-lioaof Montmniruv, and 
ifhcshiadd clmnco to vi.ritit by the pal'* uuxmlight, be will find that, 
ihuugh iMontmajeur has no alteniaic bu 1 fiv.‘»fx*.s to seem c.irvcd in 
chon and ivory, yet its strange and iurirt .1 ouDines pive ns much 
plav for the magic cflects of light and shade as the hiU'r and more 
elaborate forins of raedrjBval art. 


SECOND CLASS. 

I T is easy to draw a line between the upper clas.s aud the lower ; 

but wbo shall say whiob is tho miilio class r* Km^vv man 
has his own iilwi on the subj^Kit, and probably accounts thoi* who 
aro slightly below himself to be of iUo middle class* Tlivic are 
other ways of making, the distinction, but it i.s lunxlly worth wliile 
to go into them. ^method is about to Ixi takennway from 110 

by tho .abolition of second-class carriages. If the railways 
geaerslly adopt the proposed Hystom, mucli confoaiou of rauKS 
will oecor ; and though eome may be able to bear up under the 
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circunifitanccR, and even to presor>*e their equanimity, there can ho 
little doubt that to n laiye number of very worthy peraona tbo 
chan^ will hi*, c\.eecdingiy inconvenient. Many people tiow ho\er- 
ing in an intermediate po'iition, or litenilly in a niichlle clas:i, will 
’have their actual place defined, and the pocorid class is esseritially 
indefinite. 

There are people who may travel by any class they please. There 
ai*e people wlio not only say they do, but do “go tliird, becansB 
them is no fourth.” Ihit there aro people who CRiinot “ go third.” 

A pe(!r, an honourable, a buroneA, Homo of the liigher grinb'S of the 
clergy, may do so if they choope, find they probably will choose 
under the new system. A man who has an asMiiod position, 
whether by rank, w^ealth, or talent, can lake miy ])l:ico in a Ir.iin 
without derogation, lie may “go thinl," Wauso every olc who 
knows him knows tliat he is great anti rich, and can allord to 
travel by tho first class, or that he is great and not rich, and 
may economize if he pleases. His actual jilaco and staudmg in 
Bocicty aro not in Uio least allectiMl. He is lord of hiiiiM'll 
nnd may u.so hin heiitfige as he jdejiscs. t)n the \yholo luoro^ 
people are born into this position tlian conm into it of 
themselves. The newly rich or the newly gn'at seldom attain 
to that conscious indeperulence which is the only guide to 
Wife action. A knigdit can scarcely make u[) his mind to 
tmved t'xcept first class'; hut a baronet may “ go third." So, too, 
ncouiitry squire will travel in the second class, though his own 
tenant is in tlm first. The commercial travcdler. who now often 
ventures into a second class, can never go into a Uiird. Ho might, 
by so <loing, bring disaster on the firm lie represents. These are 
the people on ■wlnim the abolition of the second class will act; 
their positiiiii will ho clearly marked, so far at least as railways 
take them : and while some wluf have hitherto been contenti'd with 
u middle mnk will be obliged to immnt up a step, others struggling 
on a border land will be puslual dowm. .Nlr. Reginald I'dtz 
JMantagenet de llifgstm, who lias yierliajis as much a couple <»l 
thousands a year, and a position to keiq) up, must always travel 
first class, whereas he used often to go in the second when no iiria- 
tocmtie fiieiid w'jis IhiTC to .see. On tlie other hand, tbo “ Honble. 
iiml lb‘v.” the vicar of M. de Ilogsous parish, who has ]H‘rhapa 
half his inconio, and wlio habitually went in tlie second 
claps, wdll now' alwavs “go third." And the groeer'.s wife., the 
Hoothocarv H diinghtm’, the schoolmaster, the organist, the lavvy ra 
clerk, all those to whom the second-class carnages were specially 
appropriiiteii, will have to lace a highly ]' i//ling alternfrtivt'. 
And these are tho people who imiy be, strictlv i iilo<l tho middle 
classes. ... < 

Second-class people have cerlavu characteristics in common. ■ 
They do not di^ss alik**, nor have they any ])articular accent ; but | 
the ethnologist wlu) wishes to study their habits can have little 
tlifiiculty in identifying them. They are often, imy usimlly. very 

S olito, especially to* each other. TJicy finj also pioii.*', in an eminent 
(*gree. Uegnlar attendance at chapel involves jiicty. They do 
not go to ohnrch,but prefer tlie meetmg-lumst*, for fdiv i<Mis reaMuis. 
Ikdter to reign tliero than to take an inferior place at ehurch. 
And their pietv is only cfiiialled by their decorum. Evmi tlunr 
scandal is delicately expressed, Tliey liide its niore repulsive 
features under a veil of carefully .selecied words. They would blu^li 
to mention a divorce. Tlie cmirt in vvlilch siuh legal events take 
place, is l)(‘tter called the IVolnte (Jonrt. Tliey iievi'r u’^e terms vyhich 
could possibly bo taken to imply any acquamtaiice willi medicine or 
surgery. Anatomy, of eoursei is too horrid to be thought of, hut 
some of tlu'ir 'listinclions aro a little ditlicull to uudeistund. 'I ho 
stoiu.ich can never be named, under any einMim''lanees ; althougli 
there is no impropriety in speaking of llic luu:.'S. Hiiiid.< find feet may 
be ilisiiinlly alluded to; but arms are douhtful, .ind l.-s are, wholly 
uumenfionahle ; for both the, word linih has been judu'iously miI>- 
Hlituled. Second-class people are also va ry p.irtieul ir in iiuitlfr.s 
relating to births, deaili-s, tind marriages. The po-.'^ilidily of a 
lady h.i\iiig a child is never to be thought of ; but when such ji 
invMerioiis event us a birth takes place, it is described hv means 
of various foivinn ])hra’-es, and any reference to its having b»’en 
e\pe,eted i> eari-liilly avoid»'d. Superstitious oli^ervauce.'’ reg.irdiug 
marri'igts ure common among them. .No lady ot the middle class 
wouhr coll amt to bo married on a Friday; and at the cost, no 
doubt, of great sntleriug to the whole wedding party, the clergy- 
niau who otlieiates is expected to ivad the eiitiry serv ice. To he 
hridesm.nd a third time, to take oil* the wtalding ring, to break a 
trlass UL tho hronkfast, to let the. hrido's motlu-r appear at Dm 
eeremonv, all these arc thing.s of bad omen, and must he avoided, 
J)e(M) and long mourning is also a rule. There is a reason fur this. 
Slight mourning, lu.sting a short while, is costly. It involve.s 
several changes of raiment, and so helongs to expense*. W hen 
blaelv ijarmenls are once assumed, they must be reUiiiied as long n.s 
possible. Tho alternative of never wearing them, e\e(*pt for very 
near ivlatives, is unt considered. A gentleman of this cla.ss vv ill 
wear crM]>e to the top of his but, and, for the rest, dross like a 
clevgv mail during two whole years aft/or the death ol his mother* 
in-law, altluaigh that melancholy event c-iinsed him sincere joy. 
In the amuninc.ement of deaths, too, the middle class is curious. 
They like to specify Die exact complaint of which the departed 
has died, and ar*j scrupulous to add that ho is lamented. 
AVe 8oraetimi« read that he died after “ a short hut severe 
illness,” although we might have judged of its severity by 
ihe result. When a long name can be given to the disease, 
.so much the better. When children die, their loss is amioiincod in 
H manner peculiar to the middle class. Tlie lather’s and mother’s 
iiauios are given in full, wthout any prefix. The results of this 


custom arc often of a disagrcoable character.^ father^ 

for example, is .Mr. Jolm White Black, and bw.wife* nwne Mary, 
the anuouncemout mentions tho death of the child of John White 
and Marv Black. Iguomnt or ill-natured people mij^t infer that 
the dece,‘uM.id belonged to the same category as William the Oon- 
queror or the Duke of Monmouth. When a gontloinna dies, bia 
name is put in the first ooliiiun with the prefix Mr., by which 
tho obsener may at onco fix bis rank. People of this claii^s 
also remarkable for thoir skill in calling things by their right, or at 
least their most proper, names. It is to one ol them that tho vege-» 
tarian public is indebted lor tbo change of rhubarb into “spnng 
fruit”; it ia to be feared, however, that mmy of them also spoak 
of “ HpjiiTovv grass,” A lady coiuiug out ot a .shop saw', as ^slio 
helioved, a cab .‘Standing’ at tlu? door. She asked the driver il hp 
VMis mgaged. He looked at her lor a moment w'ith groat dignity 
:i:? he replied, having im tbaibt been well instructed by a middle- 
class ini.str.‘ss, “Madam, this is a private carriage.” Jain becomes 
“ svve(jtmoat,” lullypejis are metamorphosed into “sugarplums,” 
.and bv a still more awful and mystiuious process goofleberry vviuo 
becomes “ chamiiagne," ami m.irsala “ sherry.” Tho iniddlo-class 
lady in'ver speaks t)f Jier liu.sh.irul, hut always of “ Mr. So and So.*' 
A thrill of horror pas.sed thiaaighoiit the length and breadtlFof the 
country w'lieii ou one (.iceasum the l*rince oi Wiile.s was reportoil 
to have meutioueil liui Princess in a public Bpecch as “my wife.” 
It is perhaps vvaiilon to revive such painful subjects, but this 
matter was much diseus.-*ed at tho time, and an e.rror of the re- 
jiorler was usually invented to account for the Prince's expression. 

But there is aiiother and very dilVermit side to tho picture. In 
the r.tnka c»f Dio middle cl;ms there are many p<*oplo to whom noiie of 
tlmse remarks apply. Thu retired comiiumder who is seen in a 
third-class carriage, knows lliat on the morrow his butchers bill 
makes its appearance, though his quart(‘r's money is nut due lor 
weeks t » come. 'I'he half-pay captain who .struggles to keep lii.s 
hoy at bcluuil, or to give him a good coach for his army o.xamma- 
tion, may travel .second chess with impunity, but if any ol* the 
people uf his town see him in the third the eonst*qnences will be 
awkward for lijs credit. These are the people, on vvlmm the new 
sVhteiJi will tell most unpleasantly. There i.s Dio late v icar s widow, 
vvho ammally takes her daughters to sei^ their line relations in tlio 
xNorth. T'liey take strond-cla.ss tickets to the junction, and then 
change them for tlu^ first, so that Die servants may not see them in 
a lower place. And there i.s tho curate or tho doctor, wliosiv 
credit luus been saved by Die second clas-^ -must tli<‘y “ go tliird *' Y 
On the vvlioF, ollicers are most exempt from the operation id' such 
distressing dmibu. Jl is no uncommon oecuvrence on tho 
steps of the military (.Hubs for Die biitlons to arrest (he 
progrC'^s of a p.as'.ing ojunibiis, and for two liveried footmen lu ludp 
into il llu' unwieldy form oftiimeral Sir Hercules Samson, K.C.B. 
Sir Hereiilcs does jiot i*are who kiiowM that his gr.atornl eoulitiy 
rew'ards the lieroie actions of his vmlh with an annual sum about 
iMjual to Diat vvliiidi be nnd his fellows at the Club pay Dieir chief 
butler. Blit the dillieully (d* making distinctions of rank is in no 
way reiuuied by liis ca.se! Wo sluill always be puzzled by il,fc\en^ 
Diough Dll' r.ulways tbrongboul Kngland adopt Die new svslem (d 
the ""Mblland. 'i^lie dillieiilty is lihislraed by tlie perplexity 
of a m.m in llio country wlio described a feat of fehopliltiiig as 
having been piM'iormed by a lady. On it.^j being objected that a 
lady could not Imm' done' such a thing, le* .answered etmclusivel} , 
“ V\*ell, .slie vva.s quite like a hely, fur sho had a parasol.'’ 


SBAKI-.llS AND KKViyAld.Sd’.S. 

riMIE little (a)miiuinity Ilf Bible (HirisliaiJ:,, or sinikers, as Diey 
-L are more eomiuouly called, xvbicli has tor about a .r and a 
half been one of the curiosities of Die New Forest, and of vvhieli wo 
lately gave some account, has just collapsed pretty much in the 
way that miglit have been e.xpected. It w'as e-stablislied on the 
slrengtli of a small capital providcal by a rich lady who hud fallen 
under the inlliienee of Mother Girling, tho directing spirit of tho 
luoveiiieiit, and by other adherents; and as long as the money lusted 
all went well. I ’id'ortunately tho funds of the eommuiiity are now 
exhausted, and a^ Die mc'mbers are apparently either uiiubh' ov un- 
willing to support themsi'lves by their own industry, tlaw are 
thrown upon tlio parish. There, is notliiiig in Dii.s which need oc- 
(Msioji surpiTio ; Imt it i.s certainly sirange to remark tho disposition 
which is ob'^m'vablo in .soino quarters to represent tho evicted 
Shake.rs ;w tho viclim.s of peixsocution, nnd to juslifv their claim to 
be relievi'd from tho ordinnry obligations of honest folk. It is im- 
possible, of comise, not U) bo sorry for poor peoule— a luvgn pro- 
portion of fliem women and cliildren— who aro auddenlv turned out 
of doors in Diis bitter and inclemonl weatlior ; but there i.s no reason 
whv sympathy for tho .sufferers should take tho form of imllgualion 
agiiinat those who have found thcMusolvos obliged to enfoveo their 
legal rights. That they wore turned out at all w.sa simply bocauso 
they had voluntarily exposed Diemsolves to this fate, ntiil if they 
rouuiined witbout shelter for a night it was because, in their fana- 
ticism, they reisolutoly refused to accept anV. It ia perhaps charac- 
teristic of tbo philanthropy which coiiiponsatca iteejf for an 
expansive love for one sot of people by acrimony and iniusiice to 
others, that it should he hastily assumed that the Shnkora have 
been ill used. Mr. .\iibcron llerbort, for instance, who tells ua 
that he has been absent from Lymington for^ some lime, and 
Lm no local information, nevertheless at once jumps to the con- 
clusion tliat tho magistrates must somehow havd been behaving 
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ftHkd that all Justicen of the PxjRce ouyrlifc theiofaw to bo j It iimy Iw thought that thts world lul!^ been in existence dmin^ 
iuim;odiat«ly abolished^ Inpointof the inmrif^tmtes merely | a f*nilici«>ntly long period to en*iblo th(^i)j« live in it to form A 

fonued a legal duty. Tkoycoiddniil. rtdWa'>iiit|uiroiuU)tlipaU<i{:ed i lolcraldv accurate idea of the Uiiiita of binuaii pospibiUtit*«, Most 
insanity of Mrs. (firling; but, iifier (‘Aumiuiog her, Ibcy decided | misonablo persons havo in I’aci ciuiio to tho coiiHnsion tha^ more 
that her stale of mind was not such as* to juviifv ber dotcution. j trood is in the long run lihely lo lx’s uttainod by avoiding too wu- 
Mf. Herbert- also propuses to pinsecuUj <hi> jiunlical ni.'in who lu i bitioiisan of whut «>nlii)ary huiiiftii uuturw is equal to, and 

the first instance signed a ocriilicale of lunacy; but Hicro is no I being content- to strive hunibly and patiently to wauls the gi’odual 

reason to suppose that the opiiii(3n w a .snot given in perfect good realization of a higher ich'al. The collapse of the SliaWs in Iho 

faith, ^Iva. < lirling would certainly »eem to Ikh in .'*i>uie Tespecls New Forest curiously I'oiucbles with the movement of a new wave 
what mo.'^t people w’ould cmll cnirA', altliough the magistrates werer of religioiiH hontiineut winch lew abuudy visited fScotlaud aud. Ire- 
,* probably right in thinking that "there were no sntficient prroiuids hand, and is now expected to (overflow Kngland. Mother (Jiirllng’s 
, for shutting her up. As to the eject ion of the Shake rs, it .appears eilbrfc to restore niankind to a condition of priniili\e iiinocfince. and 

„ that they had timely warning of the measure.^ which \vere to 1x3 the eflbrts of Afes-srs. Moody and Siinlioy ti 3 tlirow their audiences 

taken againl^t them ; but they did not choose to pay any attention into paroxysms religious emotion, IWir a nlrong Uiseniblanco 
to it. Theoivticallv the community W'as supposed to be complete ill to each other, not, it is true, in their objects, for llio American 
itself, and isolated from the rt'St of tho world. But practically it performers have nothing to do wdth any socialist projects, but in 
had entered into relations with the.w'orld w’hicli entailed certain the means w’Jiich they oriiploy. They bolli de.dre to raise people 
roaponsibilitieM, The estate on which it had settled down wns to a state of mind a ud feeling which iiia^' iwrlmps bo inoiiieiitarilv 
mortgaged iu older to provide money for current expenses ; ami roached under tlm intluence of spasmodic excitements, but which 
there is no reason why liible Christians shoiihl be exempted from caniuit permanently be maintained. What is aimed nt is, iu fact, 
the ordinary consequence of biwrowing. If they were, it would a sort of artificial and hysterical exaltation, which is utterly in- 

f robably lead to a large and sudden incuMi-'^o of their jmiuber.'*. consistent with sound health, and imposes a strain that tiecawsarily 
laving obUiined tho loan they required, Mrs. f.Jirling and her friends produces a dangerous reaction. Mrs. Girling and her family 
appear, after the fashion of Mr. Jlicawber, to lia VO considered the pretieb, dnun*. and sing; Me.ssvs. Jloody and Saiikoy havo not 
tmnsaction at an end, and to have dismissed it from their minds, a.s yet 1ak(‘ii to dancing. Mr. Moody endeavours to w«)rb upon the 
They took no thought of the moiTpw, or of the intere.st which w'Duld feelings of hi.s audience by highly >vTought dramatic narrative, 
then fall duo, and disregarded tho legal notices uhicli were sewc'd aiding-, as it with voice and ge.sture, a series of little plays, 
on them. It is all very well for pious p('opl(i who li.ave succeeded and by .sensational nllernntion.s tnau dci‘p solemnity to 
in obhiiiiing an advance of money to shut their (we.-* to the e\:.st- \ ulgar humour. In order to roiisi* tlie audience, and gel their 

enco of their creditors, but it is not unnatural that the latltT Merv»s into ^m^per trim, Mr. Siinkey, a \ea;di.«t who performs 
-ilioiihl prefer to do biisinesa in llie ordinary secMilar way. in w hat irj called “ uuetrective inaiiuer," giving some linos 

It is possible that some new light mny yet ho thrown on the and others fvrte^ sings a slirring melody; and then the wludo 
f'uhjcct; but, ns far as llio iiiformation alnMdy nubli died goc.s, it body of people arc set to ting together, ruling of course a fitl'<»ng 
.slunvs iu the clearest possible manner llinl the slmlvtus liaic come and thrilling boily of sound. Tim dense crowding, tho heat of the 
to grief simply because they chose to incur lial)ilitie.s which thev building’-, the phjsieal edort and impression of the singing, natu- 
luid no moans of uie(*ting. There is a general concurrence of testi- iMlly combine to produce a sort of Imtloxorish tdl'erTeSconce, which 
mony that, notwith-staiuling their eccentricitie.?, they arc quiet, in-* ]\Ir. !Moody proceed.s to intenbity. His hearera are moved now' to 
olfensive. people. They are lery fond of T'ccachiiig, .singing, and laughter and now to tejirs. In connexion with the!»esorvicoHlherc3 is 
dancing, and, for decency and eouveiu<‘nce in tho latter exerci.’«e, aUo a band tfl‘ w'hat uro called “ workers," who poimco uptm persons 
the women wear short skirts and trousers. In the oxcitemeut intheaudience, and cany them oil I o exhort and argue with them, 
which followed the vi.sit of tho SherilTs offieers, one of the Shakers There can lx* no doubt that exercises of this kind Lave a very 
is ssid to hav(j cxclainu'd, “ They take my goods; they shall havti pow’orful inllueuco on many Bensitivo and weak-minded persons, 
my giirnieiits also,” suiting the action to tho word by stripping ami that an appearance of vhdeut religious fervour is pro- 
himself to perfect mulity; but there seems t-i liavo been ducod. A great many comortH are said to be mado, and wo can 
^ nothing indecorous iu tho ordinary life of tho community. If tluy readily beliovo it. It is, however, move to the purpose tp nsk 
could only have provided for their own subsistoiico without how long these conversions usually last, and what is the subse- 
rimning into debt, there, would Lave liecn no reason w’hy any one querit condition of tho converts. Nothing is easier than to throw 
should interfere with tliom, nor does it appear tliat lliero a certain kind of people into hysterics, and the moans omployeii aro 
was any di.sposition to do so. Tlie weak point of Iho rather physic, al than moral. JCvery doctor knows tho symptoms 
■|)Vojeet was that the Shakers lived on their capital insioad of on and the caases, and can toll of the perilous prostration and 
the fruit. of their industry, and of course when the former w'us las.^itudo of the unhappy patients wdion tho stimulant has eitlier 
exhausted they had nolhing to fall hack upon. It was no doubt been withdrawn or has lost its pow-er. No one cun habitually 
intended that the cumin unity should be self-.supporling, but its indulge in this sort of intoxication, which is in fact akin to that of 
compo-sition was by no iiu*an8’fft\ourable to (his re.'^ult. Two cbisaf's opium or liquor, xvhhout snllering A weakening of the moral fibre, 
come to it— those who had a little nuiTU’v to put into the coiujuun and being liiiblo to panibsis after a suece8sb>u of debauches. Ilio 
fund, in return lor W'hich they pr(»b:ibly oxpeeted to be maintained aiiU'*eou.s revelfilion.s of iLeBecchci’ and Tilton case convey a mclan- 
withoiit too much exertion on their part, an<l those wdio, ha\ing 1 <*holy warning of the degrading tendencies of that sort of 
nothing whatever, thought they couUl not ilo better than take scji.salional Methodispa which is prevalent in America, andw'hicli 
their cliance of what was going. It has Ix^en jissru’ted that Boino Juis occaBionally sporadic oulbrt'aks in our own country. There is 
of the former vainly endeavoured to get thidr money Ixud?, and nothing more injurious either to mind or morals than that sort of 
that olher^j left bec.au.'^e they could not endure the meagvene.'s.s of emotional exritement which iilays upon the physical circulation 
the fare. As so much time was given to de\orional exercises, in- and the nents, and subjects llie lunsoii to the insidious inllueiicos 
eluding dancing, it may. be inferred that the cultivation of the of an infinmed and hysterical imngiiiatiou. Momlity. no less than 
ground was not pursued with much as?'iduity, nor wins any care religion, di'peuds for its safety on a sober, bumble, and well- 
talien in the admission of mcanbevs to see thnt they were lit for balanced mind. 

their work. If they were S(»nnd in the spiritual sense, and believed “ 

fully in Mother (jlirling, that was enough. Mrs. Girling lierself 

WR8 originally a fXjrvant girl iu Bullblk, and .seem.s to be more reuiarx- QUESTIONS ASKED, 

able forlier tl'uencv of spt'ooh than for her adminibtralive enp.anty or 

knowledge of worldly afiairs. Under tlie.se circumstances, it, is not OECENT advertisements which have appean*d in several news- 
surprising that the estahlishment in tho New Forest, however J- v papers have directed attention to certain provisiems of the 

^liritiially successful, should hate proved nn economical failure, criminal lavr, to which, in spirit, if not in letter, theto advertise- 

The momhers were unable to riiiso suftiefe.iit food for their numts seem to be opposed. Blnckstone and other wn tor. s speak 
own .-subsistence, and it is said that for some time past raw of the ollVnce of “ thel'l-bcde," w'bich is where the party robbed 
carrots have formed a principal part of their dietary. The question not only knows the felon, but also takes hU goods again, or other 
has now coino to be wbether these fanatics, Ix-causo they amends, upon agreement not t-o pro.st3cule. This is called com- 

choofio to disregard the ordinary conditions of social oxislence, pounding of felony, and formerly was held to make a man on 

are to bo allowed to indulge their whims at the expense of aeceKsary, but is now punished only witJi fine and imprisonment, 
other people, ' Those who profess to sympathize so keenly with tho This perversion of justice, says Blackstone, was liable in the 
Shakers, and are so loud in exclaimiug against tho cruelty of raak- Gothic Constitutions to severe^ imd infamous punishmeut ; and 
ing them pay the debts they have voluntarily incurred, have an the Salic law “ latroui^ eum similem habuit qiii furtum qelaro 
exceilont opportunity of putting themselves in the place of tho vellet, otocciiltosinojudicecompositioneiii ejus admittero.” By a 
creditorfi,and not only forgiving theactuol debt, but providing tor the statute of Blackstone’s time, which substanti^y exists now^ even 
future wants of the unfortunate enthusiasts. What has happened to advertise a reward for the return of things stolen, with no 
in this case is only what has happenoil in hundreds of other cases, questions asked, or words to the some purport, subjects tho adver< 
The experiment is a very old one^ and the samo result has invari- tW.r and the printer. to a forfeiture of 50/. each, 
ably attended it. Even iu new countries where the communists This law nas been applied in several cases to persons who 
have had ail the advantages of ample space, primitive simnlfcity of no doubt felt it to bo mcenvenient. The celebrated .Tonathan 
manners, and freedom Irom the traditional prejjndices ana restric- Wild was hanged for the kindred ofienco of taking a reward under 
tions of an older society, their schemes have Aways ended in dis- pretence of helping the owner to his stolen goods.^^ This contriv- 
and always for the same wason--that a'mode of lifo which once, says Bl^kstone, was carried to a great length of villany 
r^i^resiheldpest human perfection in order to do it justice is in the Winning of the reign of George I.; the confederates 
Al^t»ted m by no means perfect Human of the felons thus disposing of stolen goods at a cheap rate 

p^Ofts andweakmsistt bMMd^ to the owners themselyes, and thereby stiflii^ all iurther 

CO be im protection the eb&^uenew inquiry. Wild had under him a well-disciplined corps of 

and Ulriegolated or negfeeted Isbour thieves, who brought in all their spoils to him, and he 
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kept a fiort of public office for restorin*? them to the owners 
athalf-priiM, A statute was passed to prev»mt this practice, and, 
ns Wild still continued it, he .was convi<‘tcd and execuled upon 
this aTatut<\ He was first tried for stealing a parcel of luce from 
n shop, and fact app<iariiig to he that anotlu^r man stole the 
lace, and Wild stood at a street corner unci receiv'd it, he. was 
acquitted, flc was then indicted under this statute, and on proof 
that lio received ten guinms from tlie shop mibtre.s8 mider pretence 
of hel|nng her to her luce, he was nt lust convicted find executed. 
The pitcher went to the well once t(jo often. Wild was thi^ 
orifrlnal of Peachiiiu iii the O/uira. This careful man of 

business beeps hooks in wliich the riaJue.Maiid exploits of Ills lieroe.-^ 
are entered, and n diainoiid ring or a gold snu/r-bovareaH legul/irly 
po.stod to their several accounts ft.s would ]>m a h;ilc of goods iu a 
merchant's ledger. After hi.s quarrel witJi Tiockit has been ap- 
peased by his dcchiration “Jlrother, brother, x\e jire botli in tin* 
Wrong,^’ ho hurries home, wliere he e\ peels to .see a gciitleiuan 
about a 8iuift“box filched in the Park. The genlloiuun xvas jio 
doubt prejinred to pay Imudeomely and ask no que^tiulla. 

An Irisli ea.'^e sho^\M a> curious evample of tenant-right mitigated 
bv horse-." tea ling. The pii.soiier inul to piv a sum which he 
thought e\ce^si\e on coming inlo ji jarin. Tlie lioi'^e of the out- 
going len.am had disappeareil, and the. ]uisoiier euused him to ho 
informed that, if he eon.'-cnlt d to |i!iy a rea.-io.'uil?' , ..um, three f»r four 
noighbimrs would evert tliemHeKe.s to lind tlu'. lioise; but if he re- 
fused, lhi‘ hor'^e would make a <Liy’.s joiiin«'y into llm country. 
The pri-soimr was tried and eoioieted Jor the offence of taking .a 
reward under nreteneo o^' lieljiiiig the owner to Ida stolen goods. 
In tin .1‘kiglidi case the house of the pnee<m1riK luid been 
' broken oprai and fonrteim clieese.s stolen. The ju’isoner, who 
W’MB a traihbiuilu eiuglfoed by the pi* "eeuiriv, cnlhal uj^oii 
her in the etuirse of hi- hu-nie-", and lo *1 'e-r lluit. le^ had some 
8uspiei(ji] of the persons ho luul brnlo-ii optm her hoiu-e. fb* 
propos<5d and executed a plan by ''hlch he brought to her bou.'^e 
the persons whom ho .suspected t)f being coiiei'ine I in th('r(d>beiy. 
Upon tlio prosecmtri.v .nadiig^ them, slu* at once recog-ni/ed them as 
poraoii.s who had laam at her house on liie dfi\' be.uie the night of 
tlie robbery. The iwhyiuer iv-l.ed the pio.seiutrix if .'-lie did not 
think they vare implicated in the robbers. Sl.e said sht* did, and 
he paid he did also. She said, “ I xvish xoii'd try if you c.ouldbuy 
a bit of cheese of them,” t ; wdde.h the pris. -i- r assimted, and bhc 
gave him 3/. for that purpose. The proseen' riv wua told sexerjil 
times afterwards by the priaouer that the cheesi* would come. Sim 
complained that lie haa got her money uud did not mean to get 
her the cheese. He answered that she might ha\e the money biub 
whenever Bho pleased. The jury found that tin* priMiuer knew the 
thieves, and HSHisted the pro.secutrix as her and at hei reipjest 
in endeavouring to pui*cJuiso the stolen piopeity from them, not 
moaning to bring the thieves to justice. The Judge directed the 
jiii'y to find the prison(*r guilty. Tlie cilse was considered by the 
Uourt fur Crown Cases Reserved, ami the Judges held that, upon 
the facts found by the jury, the receipt of the money bv the 

i iriaoner was a corrujit reeeixing of such money aviiIjoj the statute. 

f (be prosi'CiJt.ri.\ in ihi."!! ciwe, knowing, a.s she did, the Ihiexes, 
had got her clu’ese ha<’k by the prisoner’s ai^siinDince. it seems clear 
that she would have lieen guilty of compounding a felony, or 
^Hheft-bolo.” 

An atUertisemeut which appcare<l recently in the Twirs, 
states that a dresHUg-case, ciuered with leather, bearing 4*ertain 
initials with coronet, was ‘Most'’ from the ont.^ide of raddington 
Station, !it 6'25, on Saturday evening the 12th in.«tant. .As the 
case contained jewelry, Jte., which cannot replaced, 
will be paid on its re.st(»ralion, with the contents untouched, to 
Mes-sw. Hunt and RoskeJl, “ who are authorized to pay the re- 
ward." Assuming that this advertisement W'a.s issued with the 
coTiBont of Messrs. Hunt and Ro,skell, x\e may ask what that linu 
would do if (he dressing-ca.^e were broiigdit tt) them with the eon- 
tents untouched, nud tht^ reward wort3 deuinudial. The adxcrtise- 
meut slates that the dres.sing-case was “lost," but thobC who 
issued it cannot be iguoiiint that it lia.s been g-tmerally a.ssumed, 
and is at IciLst probable, Hint the div-ssing-caso was stolen. Bludi- 
stonc says Ih.'it theft-bote" is where the party robbed not only 
knows tlu* felon, but also takes his goods agafn upon agmement 
not to prosecute. If Alessrs. Hunt and iloskell are “authorized,” 
ns the advei-tisement states, ‘Mo pay the reward,” they must Iw 
presumed to bo authorized by the party robbed, and to be willing 
to put themselves in his place. If they received the jewels, they 
would know that they were receiving them from a person who 
could hardly by any stretch of charity be supposed to Lave coiuo 
by them honestly. ' Even if it be pos.'^'ible that the person bringing 
the jewels could stitbilaclorily account for his poB8c8.sioD of them, 
it is also possible that that person might give an unsatisfactory 
account or none at all. What would the firm be prepared to do 
in such a case ? If they aanctioned the issue of the ftdverli»e- 
ment, they tmght to be prepared to answer this question, which is 
very serious. They might pi*.vhap8 say that the advertisement was 
only issued to decoy tniexes within the grasp of justice. But 
it ia certainly umiBual for such a firm to go into the detective’s 
line of business ; nud it may be doubled whether a jury would 
accept this explanation of the adx ertisement. Tho statement is 
that 1,000/. wSl be paid on restoration of tho jewels. It is not 
stated tliat tho rowara will lio paid “ and no questions asked,” nor 
are thoro any words to the same purport. Still, that which is not 
^ expressed may be impl^, and a jury might possibly think that 
the adveitiaement must mean this or nothing. The cose would be 
^^Bl^ably similar to that of the woman who, knowing the 


thieves who had stolen her cheeses, widied to got them back by 
paying money for thorn. Although cheese is different from chalk, 
anil aitjo from diaumnds, tho pcisonB wlu) issued this advertise* 
ment could scarcely suppose that the laW would be ^fierent in 
application to “jewelry and gifts of various kinds which cannot 
bo replaced." it suppot^od ibat modern civilization can 
supply an iiu]>voved IVachum who receives gentlemen at home, 
or waits in»on tlKiiu b\ appoinlment, in reference to jewelry 
iucapalde of being ropbicoil xvhich has been lost at a railway 
ht’iiidn? 

It uppears th/it a notice has also been cxten.sivolv placarded *• 
aijfl otJjurw'iBo eirciilalcd throughout Jjondoii which deals rather 
iu<*r<3 particiil.oly with the same matter. Any one inlo whose 
hands the jowfl-ca.si: that was kwt at Paddington Station 
may Inne fallen is reqiieMted to put himself directly into 
conuniiiiicatiun xvith the Marl of Dudley, Dudley Ifouee, Pork 
L'uio, ‘Mvilli a jiositivc a"8iii'JiTioe that tho greatest coiiHdouoe 
hUmH be ob^ei’voil. and that the party so coimmimcating with 
liim shall act In his own Hdvniitag<\*’ This notice is ovori more 
surjjriMUg than tl»e other. W’l* make no assumption as to the 
a.ulluT.sIiip (if citluM*. It xvill no doubt bi^ explained in due time 
liow ih(‘s('. ndvriliseineiits arid handbills got into ciirulation. It is 
eiiou^b to .say that any pi‘i'Son who adopts llii.H method of recovering 
“ lo-t " pro}KTty renders both himself and tho pvinlin* of his n )tice 
liable til a penally of 50Z. To say that “thegr i teat con fide aco 
will b‘* ob>(‘r\tMl" muat surely mean either that no queationa will 
be asked, i>r that the auswa'ra to them will not be ri’vealed: .and to 
pay that the jiartv Ciinmmnicating wilh the lo.ser “shall net to his 
iiwn advantage" si'oms to mean, althougli the exiires^ion is rnllier 
ob-ciiie, that tint parly shall (‘;irn reward and slnll lad incur 
i!e limtail. li is ivmimoii (1ml persfuis wdio )m\e JiiciuTcd s(*iioiis 
‘Mo.— es" of jir.ipert y ai’o .-^o disiracled wilh gri'd' or .ajjg(»r kb to 
taki‘ ilN'eal ."lep.-i lor it.s |•(*<■ou•n•. They do not lojitw the aw, and 
they do not stop to learn it. In a current story by Mr, 'J’l-ollopo 
ll ^olMlg la<ly ebqies niid readies Liverpool on her way to Xew^ 
Yoik, uIuMi she is thre.ilei)(‘d with arn'-t. and loi.sents to ri-tiirn 
to Loiulou wilh :t pollce-otlii'er. She ha.s tukeii tor ber eVja’Tr^i's 
Ji cbetpii' gi\i‘ii by hi f f.itljer to her mother tor bou .eLe.-pIn .i ami 
her father, who is influnitlal nml imperious, ti‘Ie}.'raj>Iis io the 
poliee at Li\erpool. and an oHicer is at th(Ma]l\\a\ sI.moq prepared, 
if n«ve-sar\, to .arre-t bev on a charge of sir ding this <'hr|u<*. 
The fat hi-r's real oil jt*i 1 is to prevent hi*r (bipavUire Ibr ,\r\v Vovk 
wiUi her lox or. Tliis, it need not be said, i.s a \erv (pe siionabh^ 
s'ti'p; but in a noxel it may U* M.s."umeil tlmt i‘ich and )>o\\i‘ifiil 
persons may tfikt' liberties willi the Inw whieii wnubi not b* 
permitlcil to ordiimrs nainkind. But if a similar a^simiption weie 
to be made in aclnal life it might entail (lis igrt rabh* coiiM'fjui'nce'-. 

We have dealt llius Isir with this matter witlmut precise refer- 
ence to tho wording of 8fiiliili*s. But any one who will read the 
Statute 24 and 25 \ icl.c.96,s. 103, will find that itBceiim very Jiearly 
applicable to the authors, whoovi^r they may be, of Die mhertise- 
ment.s on wliicli w(‘ have commented. By that S(‘<‘lion wliosoitver 
.shall publicly advert is»! a reward for the return of any property 
wlmtBoeter xvhich shall have been .stolon or hist, and shall in fmeh 
advertiscrueiil use any xvords puiportifig that no questions will be 
a.sked, or shall make use of any words in any public adveitisement 
purporting that a reward will be given or paid for any property 
which shall have been stolen or lost without seizing or making any 
inqinry after Die ptu’.son producing such property, or .shall print tir 
publish any .such adveitiseiucut, himll forlcit tlio mini of 50/. for 
every such otbmeo I0 any per.son who will sue for the same by 
action of debt to bo rocov ered with full costs of suit. 


COl.OXKL nir.DKKU'K’S MAb’KI.AGE. 

fpiIE story of Colonel Frederick s marriage with ^fnrtha 
1- Kigden would furnish u?oful matter for a novelist. This 
officer had been in llio Muards, and, being obliged by pecimiarv 
cmb}ua*aflsment.s to n'lire from that corps, be obtained a comrai«,yi oil 
in the East India C^mpiiny's service in 1776, and went to Bombay. 
He wfiB employed diiring the ne.vt hftoen years in w'ur# against tlie 
Mabratta.s and Hyder ,\li, which greater contempoTnneou.s war.<i in 
Europe and Amtfiica havo thrown into imdescrv'ed obsenrity. It 
is not tho least proof of British energy that these di.stanl wai'H 
were prosecuted with varying siicee.B8 at the very time tlwit tho 
combination of Ernnce and Spain with the revolted American 
colonies compelled this coimtry to struggle for e.xistence close ,"11 
home. In 1781 n combined fleet commanded the Ohiittnid, and 
delibt^raltMl about attacking tho British, fleet in Torbay, while a 
Spanish fleet and army b(jsii«gcd (tibrnltar, and liOrd Uomwallia 
wfw compelled to surrender at York Town. But in tho same year 
Sir Eyre Coote defeatm! Hyder AH at Porto Novo, and dis* 
pcllod the awe with which that chief had been regarded, 
and preseiTcd posBessionB in India w'hich soon grew to the 
dinieqsions of an Empire. It i.? recorded Dmt Colonel Frede- 
rick served in the campaign of 1778-9 against the Mahrattas, 
which temunaled in the disastrous engagwiieitt of TiHli- 
mum. In I79* Cornwallis was Govemor-GMiend 
Oommonder-in-CMef in India, and Tifigoo had saeofeeded has 
Ihther, Hydor Ali, m ruler of Mysore. The Mahiattse were kiew 
allied with the British, and their army eoHmialed Bi^sh 
force advaneiw from Bombay to invim Tippoe’s odon^,' while 
the princM firitish army advanced wi^ m- mm dhject from 
Madras. The Mahratta army tnd^rtoedr te tbeii€|^ Biifwvi mid| 
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IkHiTitiff little ei^erienoe of auch operations^ it tm nssieted by a 
detachment of Biiropeans amd Sepoys sent, under Colonel Froderick 
fbm Bombay. A pre^tnre assault ended in a repulse, hut after 
the &11 of ihingialovo the place surrendered. In the course of those 
operations Colonel Frederick died at Dorwar on the 17th of Alarch, 
1791. Early in the next year Tippoo ms besieyrod in Serinjja- 
ptiara, and was compelled to purchase pence by cedin|r territory. 
til 1 7^ Tippoo was cncourajf^^a by Boiiaparte^s invasion of Eg:ypt to 
provoke another conflict with British power, in which ho lost his 
throne and life. 

Thus much nmy sulflce by way of skf^tch of tho jj^reat events in 
which Colonel Frederick bore an honourable part. His domestic 
hishn'v durin^r the same yearn mu.«t now f>ccnpy our attention, lie 
had married Maitlia Uijrdeii, probably at Slalisfiold, near Fuver- 
sbam, in 1773, and in 1776 she sailed with him to Bombay, whero 
she remained until her husband’s death in 1791. The fact of their 
luan'iageis tolerably well ascertained by tho circimjsfjinco that the 
widow enjoyed n peusion from the Clive and there jue other 
coiToboraiingcircuiiistaDces, but no record of tlniiimmii'^o now exists. 
It appwirs, however, lliat tho svslem of re^risterinji: marria^^e.*! 
established about twenty years before was administered with con- 
siderable laxity, and in one parish, and perhaps in nu-re.thci practice 
was to enter a nmnlier of nmiTiup:e.s in tho book simultuncoMsly, 
although they had occun’cd at various times. Tlie irregiilaritios 
which had grown by the middle of the century to an intolerable 
scandal were not likely to be changed all at ouco into an orderly prae- 
ticft, such as in the lapse of another hundred ycnr.s has been attained. 
Tho, dtatisticfl of marriages are now care fully collected and com- 
piled, and allbrd foundation for curious ami sonietiums absurd 
theories. But before tho Mtirriuge Ael of 1753, claiidestine. and 
mock marriages were common, as appefirs by the dramatic literature 
of the period. It is not aiirprihing that some of the ivlalioiis of 
Colonel Fredoricli regarded his conduct as ihey would that of one of 
those dasliing heroes of comedy whom iiieharaeter lu' seems to have 
rcRombhid. They knew there had been an elopement, and iloiibted 
whetlier there laid been a marriage. Yet it appears that ibis 
H|)uadthrift gallant not only married the girl whom lie had 
flascinRled, but Ixdiuved well to her after marriage — a matter on 
w‘hich the eomluct of the homes of comedy is h*i‘t in convenient 
<»bscurily. OiKMjf the most brilliant of tlu se hero(‘s, Sir 1 tarry 
^yiI(iair, has indeed boon made to exhibit him .elf both l>eibv«-5 and 
after raarringi*, and it is geu(U*aUy ngvoed Ilia t the secoml corned v in 
which lift app<'m’a as a pattern of coTuslancv is umch less lively 
than the lirst in wliich ho amply justifu'.s ills name. Tt is, how- 
o\er, possiblts that Farqnliar drew from obaervation when he made 
lii.s rofonued rake declare that. 

In spito of ’{;aiu>t a imirraja liit*, p' 

A man i» truly Itloh^’d with siu li a Avile; 

and among his numerous military aequaintanoes ho may have mot 
a prololype of Coloiud Frederick. Tho letters of that geiilli'uian 
to hih sister-in-law are good evidence of the reality liolh of his 
marriage, and of Ids aflection for his wife. Slie is, he say.s, tlm 
idol of everybody at Bombay, “ the more so because, 1 am sorrv to 
say, sensible and well-behaved women in India arc v(‘ry .'Scarce.” This 
WHS in 1781, wdiftit India could not be readied without bnniiig, in 
addition to the hardships of a long voyage, the danger of cnt)tiire. 
by the I'l'cnch. At that time the hopes of our uneieiit enemy were 
raised bv tho aecuinulating dilficullies of Knghind. An able com- 
mnuder, M. de Snfli’cii, sailed with a lleot from France to that con- 
venient base of operations, tho Mauritius, whence he tninsporliHl a 
military foi'ci.i, including a regiment of Kafliis, to Poiididierry, and 
landed it, to co-operate with ITycb’r Ali. Jn proof of the magni- 
tude. and refloliition of these ftUbrts of the French in India, it may 
suffice to mention that Admiml Hugliea tbuglil indecisive 
battles with M. de Siiflren. And although French ho.stility could 
not defeat, it serioiialy checked, the growth of I'mglish power in 
the East. What would bo our feeliiig.s now if llie <mly road to 
India lav by the Cape of Good Hope, and tlie Mauritius, lying right 
in the track, was swanning with active privateers Vet siich 
were the conditions under which formerly wo managed to 
transport, not only troops and stores, but women and children, 
to Indiiu ETigagoiuoiits between the C-oinpan} s trading ships and 
privateers or regular cruisers of the enemy wore not uncommon, 
and on one nunnorable occasion the traders, luiving no convoy, 
formed tliomseUes into lino of bat lie and off a French 
squadiMrt which had nuule sure of captm-ing them. All these 
tradei's werearmt'd, and prqmred to use, their gnus. Society wuw 
ustMl to the dangers mid tossos of war, and w^as dispo.<-e(.l to proviilc 
libeiullv for the wives and children of its victims. I'll us we find 
that ntlkuTihay, after GolonolFredericliV death, a suKscriplioti was 
raised for his wife, w^ho was, as he says, tho idol of the j»lnce, and 
she obtained from the Company tho pension and other ossistiuico 
which enabled her to bring up her fiuuily .Huilably to her husbands 
Station. Her sons, as was natural, entered llie niilitai'y or naval 
service, in which two of t hem died, wliihi a third, f h neral Frcslorick, 
survived fill recently, and was tho father of the petitioner in the 
suit. But wo oan quite believe that French privaieers at .stMi and 
Hydr'rAlion land umde ** sensible and well -behave I womou/’ 
unless they wore remarkably coiiragoous, rather shy of India in 
those veaw. It was no figure of speech to say that the buttle of 
Porto Novo saved Madras, and often in these figiits for existence 
the General had only a few lumdreds of British troojw ut liis 
command, while four months of dangerous voyngo lay Udwotm him 
and tho puisstMlity of reinforconientij. 

Uis case is loss interesting in if.s legal than in its social aspect. 


Allowing that a marriage may Iw proved otherwise than hy a 
register, there cmdd hardly l)o 'better evidence after tho ot 
a hundred years than was produced in this case. Tt 'desmea 
notice UiRt thorfi are no direct meniw provided by English law of 
trying the title to a baronetcy, and this can only bo done by 
bringing an eject mfnt for land held under the same right as to 
di^^putod baronetcy, or by proceeding to obtiiin a deelamlion of le- 
gitimacy under a ivceiit Statute, This wds the proceeding adojitefl 
in the pnwnt ease; and ba the manifige of uolonel WH^devick 
with Martha Kiguen hna been estabUshed, it follows that iho peti- 
tioner, us his gnindwiu, is enritled to a baronetcy vvhicli was con- 
fenced on the Oohmid’H antH‘st(»v. Tlieri* was some evidenC'ft agahitt. 
the claim, but the jury did not hesitate long over their voriliet. It 
is true that for some time after the marriage some members of both 
families di<l not believft Ihnt it had taken place, and they expressed 
their disbr‘liof in still extant documents. It w<IkS Ibumlod pivibaldv 
on an eslinifito of Colonel Fnvlerick similar to that which a 
theatrical aiidipuee would form of Sir Iluiry "VVildair. Iht 
would beyond doubt have aeduced Angelica if lio could, 
but, os lift Could not, bo manied her. When he found that 
he must choose between a duel and a wedding, ho cheese th*? 
latle-r. *^Any man,” he says, tight ; hut FU do iiiore— 

I'll nmiTv,” The imclo of Martha Bigden used language 
vvliich fully justifies our coniwu'ison of Coloriol Frederick witli 
Ftirq^iihar’s lively hero. IIo ttdls his ni(‘ce that 'he and others of 
her lamily think she is not man ied. You loft all yonr friends,” 
say.s he, “and bocinrm a companion to one of the gimteet. rakes in 
the kingdom,’’ who had almost riiincfl bis father and contractod 
debts wliicli forced him to lly the country. “ By him you have had 
two children, wliich 1 am al'niid are illegilinnllft.’’ A moiuovanduni 
exists in the hiiiulwTitirig of tlji.s undo, ap^iarontly embodying the 
account which hafl reachtul him of the assertocl nuirriago. The 
place and tiiuu are aiiiti'd to be Shilhdield, March 1773; 
chn-gyman who married her was irone to the Mast Indies, llie man 
who gave her aw-ay waa di‘ad. Tho unde’s comiiionl on tliisslale- 
ment is ‘‘veiybad account.” But tin*, statement is sufficiftnlly 
credible, particularly as wo are able to judge of the probability of 
Golonel Frederlck’aViiteviiiginion. daudcstiiio marriago by survey- 
ing tho whole of his c<miluct both boforo and afterwards. Tho 
uncle was perhaps right in thinking that (hdonol Fred<?rick 
would not nave marri(*d Ida nif'co if he could have helped 
it; but, betwftim his own pashion ami the giiTs firmnes.s, we iimv 
nssiime That he could not. help it. Tho unck-’B letter, which is 
dated July I, 1776, conlHina the words, “All this ” (bpcoming 
companion to a rake and bitaring children) “ Iiub been done in 
secret to iis till a mouth ago.” This tailicB with the iSoct tliat the 
nioco gave in her maiden name I’Mceipts to her uncle for inoneya 
]iaid by him to her up to May 1776, and al'tei’WRrds signtHl 
receipts “ Martha Fnaienck.” On the other band, it appears that 
in a bund and deed exivuted by .lohn Bigden, brotlier of Martha, 
in 1783, she was called Bigdeii. These documents were executml 
by .lohn I’igilcn in order to obtnin payment of a legacy due to his 
sist4.*v, of which she was much in want; and doubtless under 
thc.so circnui.st}mce.s he would not be vnry particiibir what bo 
sigmed. lie survived his .sister, who died in 1 794, and aft.iT her 
ileath lie disputed tlie fact of her man'iuge, and kept possession of 
a feiuall estate to which his cldK-^t uepliew, if logitiniah*, woukl 
have lx*ei) entitled. Ii! R IcttcT written in 1800, in wliieh Jolin 
Ivigiieii bluled his inUmtion to hold the estate, he said that 
“ this aflair” — that is. the dispuU' about tho maiTiage — woiikl 
injure Ji« deceased sister’s children, “ «8 the Oompany will of 
course take off. the anmiity.” lie sotmis to siigg^^st that, if lie is 
allowed quietly to liold tlm estate on tiie supposition tliat there was 
no niaiTiage, iSio Coiuj>any may Iw left to go on paying an imnuity 
to the ohihlivm on the supjiosiiition that tben^ was a nianiagft. Tins 
is not very elevated moniliiy, but he professes an intention to ox- 
end tlic income of the cstato he was holding upon the ^uily of 
is decfsased sister ; wheretw, if he gave up tlKi whole, lliat incomo 
WMuild go to the eldest son exclusively. Much importance cannot bn 
aacvilH^l to any acte or declarations of John Bigdeu, and, on the 
other hand, it is nearly certain that a rertilicato of the marriage 
must have l»een prcnluced to the Company to obtnin the jicuisions 
wliich w'cro grontiKl hi Colonel Fredmeks wddow and childroj?. 
John Rigden must have knowm that such a ocrtiftcate was noewj- 
sary, and, if he believed tlint no marriago had taken place, he must 
have believed tlmt his sister's incouio hail been obtained by forgery. 
On the wliole it is impossible to attach much weight to tho evidence 
against this marriage, and the supposition that an irregular luar- 
riage took place lianuonizcs wdlh tne undoubted facts of the cose. 


REVIEWS. 


MAYNIKirS COlTXCIb 01; TllKN'T.* 

rniiE gennino history of tho Council of Trent liaa yet to be 
JL written, and whelher it ever wjU lie written must renin in 
a question for the pixfsent. It is not only that hisforimis, and 
especially ecclesiastical historians, are very apt to be pfirtiwros. 
^uch was imlet'd the case yjith the first two writers on tho 
Council, of whoso works all later records firu else than 
trouBcripts or abridgments. Sarpi, who Imd Jong been suspected 

• J*Uude hiH^riqw Mur fr Contik <k TrPnft>. Tar h. Mtiyiiicr, I’mnibro 
Part le, 1545-1562. ParU; Wdier ct i3;.i. 
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of secret X^rotostAntism, is proved by rec(jnt irivesliirfttioQs to luive 
been in fact a secret unbeliever ; the Jesuit Pallavicini, who, unliko 
Saroi, had access to the orijriual sources, held a brief for the Po})o, 
and was rewarded with a Cardinal’s hai. The able and learned 
writer who hM adopted the noni de plume, of Atajiiier is perfectly 
correct in sayine that whoever undertakes to write a history of 
the Council will be obliged to begin the whole work ihnm'o'^\ and 
ho will also be obliged to w'ait till the Acts of the Council, which 
to thia^day have never boon published, os well os the voluiuinous 
correspondence about it, hiilierto jcaloiisly guarded in the archives 
of the Vatican Library, are plaoed’ at his (Visposal. Some light will 
no donbt bo thrown on the e«ibjcct in tla‘ posthuiuous edition, 
annoQueod to appear shortly, of works preparea for publication by 
the late Father Theinev, wiio did not live to see ilieiu through 
the press. Thoincr was for several jours Keo|x^r of tho Yatinin 
nrt!hivw, and was only deprived of his i)tlict* duritig tlio recent 
Council in conso<|iiom:e of liis hiiviug sIuomi ih<' order of kw.siness 
of the Council of Trent to tlie (ienuan llisliops, ^^ho ^sere ihuslcf! 
to protest agiiinst tho very dilforeiit r^/ol/ttiintfo enloirod hy Papal 
ttutliority at the \^alicau Council. Cardoni snceeedod him, but 
the Jesuit Piccirillu, the Pope's confe.-sor, r^'eei^ed the iierinisMon, 
never l>eforo granted to any one, ol going alone, wlnnjeviT lie. 
chose, into the secret maniiseript depnrtineuls ol* the Library, arid 
it is feaml th.it valuable doeumeuls may he remo\ed or made 
away with hi'foro there anj ehnnee of I heir coming into profane 
hands. A distinguishe«l J'jiglisli Itoinan ('atholic, who at one lime 
had access to the archiMS, isalssosaid tube t>reparing ji. uorkou the 
Council of Trent, and wo sincerely trust the rc'poit may turn out 
to be well founded, ^[eanwliile notliiiiL' like a Cfmph'le histoiy ■ 
can be looked for, uulil, if e\er, the eJitln^ treasure ol original 
records is made avail.iblo for the a.‘'e of coin})eient seholnrs. The ' 
present writer is too well awarii of this to profess to supply a j 
hcunti for which adequate materials are not at hand. 1 1 is work is i 
bised on Pallavicini, corrected ’ an c'cainination (d‘ recent (ier- 
nnni critics, and of important docuinents discovered in the tSiiuancaa ' 
Areldvo.s. Ifo evidently anticipated IJltramontime hobtility, and is 
careful to in.siyt that tin' w'ork, which i.s written from a strictly 
( Jatholie standpoint, is intended to serve the cau.se (»f the Church, 
which ‘Ms not aided, but dishoiiuurod, by the use of lies and reti- 
cences.” llis estimate of the subject is deliucd iu the following 
passage - 

rVst in’^oiicau'nt a un fie (•('.i inoiTUMits (•n(i(|iu“< do la v’<* poujilf s 
n'lai oil iWfifanisjition fdodnJc ni (tiVoniposiljon sVl 1 a(;nit (h'vaut la hoeieti.- 
niodi'rnc, preto prendre sa plav«', (]\ic k* com ile de, 'I'lentt* Ve^t leuni. t'eltc 
ypotpie, ainsi quo toutc.i Its periodcs de fnitisiiiuu, c'tiiit mondeincnt iiite'- 
rieuie k eellc qui a pn^cf^fh^, comme ii cellr qui a suivi ; oUc tail tfah(‘ entre 
le trei/.iemc ot le dix-Hoptiemo sieele. I/I^:gU 8 e lre>-m;dade an hniticino rt 
an iKMUiCmc sibelo, apre.s s'Otro rdevf^c, pai la lel'onno do (irdgoire VI I. 
aonirrait depuis IJonit'aco VIH, et .surtuut depais hi tninfilnfion dii '<niMt-di';.:e 
a Avigmm, do in.iux asse/. graven pour amener la perte de toute hiHlilutMUi 
pmciiient luimahip, Sile prolehtanlisnu* est «"<seiilu llemeut uue t.uHse ton- 
eeptiim UuMlogkpic, iVuit ues Mcrupiiles <jrgiieill^*ux iriia nioino .sans \(»ca- 
tioii, (in ne saurait uier que le hes(*in uuiver^seHenu-nt senti d’unc rrf‘oi:in> 
]n»n\jut seal rendre pnpidairo uao rluHnio au'(-i .nlistraite que eelle do l.i jn .- 
lilieation liithchifTinc. Toute i/riccnce an .sii)et des .-iIhh eriratiiMs dan's Ir 
gouv-oitinneiU ceclesiastiqiuj .nu .M'j/ioine idiicle lisquo de jufoequei de tiop 
(acile.s rcfiitutioiH. 

In an interesting introduction of 160 pages the aullior skelclu's 
the I'ondition of the ('liurcli, and tho causes and grnwth of the 
-Prolcstant Reformation, previously to the Couucil of Trent. One 
main source of corruption is Iriu’cd to the opisco])ate, which, a hundred 
years after the Council of Constance, was ^tlU immersed in the 
(liaorders which it had been on(‘ of the main olijects of that reform- 
ing synod to cure, and wo arc reminde.d, justly enougli, thathi.siurv 
reveals a continual eoniievion betw(*eu the greatness and deelino of 
the Church and of the episcopal order. Tlvese corruptions were due 
partly to improper elections, especially to those sees, such a.s many in 
(.terniany, w'lioae excessive wealth and civil prerogatives made them 
objects of teuiiMiral ambition j partly to the constant and vexatious 
interference with diocesan juri.sdiction by the Court of Romo, 
through exemptions, immuiiitn\s granted to* ivligious orders, and 
tho like. Tho inUu'uecino .struggle, carried on for nearly half 11 
century with tho aid of evc^ry available weapon, moral or nuit(?rial, 
btdwinm tho rival forco-s of the Reformation and tho (’atliolic re- 
action, and issuing in the decrees of Trent and tJio dotinito 
separation of We.atcrn Christendom into tvvi^ opposite camps, i.s of 
course fiiniiliar to all readers of Ranke. Rut tliey will dmivc 
both interest and instruction from tho vivid }ive.seiitAti()n of the 
puiod set before them ft*om a .somewhat dilferent point of view in 
these pages. Some notion may be formed of the state of the 
monastic bodies, which Protestant wi'ilers have often been accused 
of libelling, w^hen we find a wdect. (Aunmiltee of Cardinals, in- 
cluding Pole and Oontarini, appointed by Paul III. in 153710 
report on the reform of the Cluireli, recouj mending their gradual 
but entire suppression, by forbidding them to receive anv fresh 
novices. In (Wmany, partly through the neglect of the bishops 
and partly through the rapid spread of I'rotcstantism, the 
Legate Oontarini found moi-e than fifteen hundred cures 
deprived of pastors. Nevurthele.^s it vvus not till every method 
of delay and subterfuge had been exhausted that the tloly See 
at last reluctantly yielded to tho urgent demands which had 
been pressed on its notice for a quarter of a century by the Catho- 
lic ftovemgns of Europe, foi* the convocation of a Geiienil Council 
And when the Bull convoking it had eventually been issued in 
1542, three years had still to elapse before the Council actually 
met. Some few bishops did indeed af^semble at Trent in Novem- 
her 1 542, but so few that the Legates declined to open the Council j 


and the Protestant princes announced their refusal to recogn'sa an 
assembly composed of creatures of the Pope. This Was a point 
of critical importance, for we must remember that the great sen Ifiu 
was not as yetacx^opted on either side as* an accomplished fiict. 

Tho old cry, which had been hoard so often during the fifteenth 
century, for a reform of tho Church in her head and in her mem- 
bers, was f^till the watchword alike of princes and peoples, Tho 
Catholic Chiiivh was regarded, not as on oJihee to be deati’oyed, 
but to bo rosiorvd on itj^ old foundations ; and even Luther pro- 
fessed lo be only vindicating the ancient and forgotten Catholic 
doctrine, ikjI inventing any ru'w creo*! of his own. All tho diets 
and religious conh rencc s of which so many were h^ild during 
the twenty vear.s pre(*i?d‘iug tlie Tridonliue Council stalled 
with the ji'<.'‘nmi)tion that Catholics and Lutherans, how- \ 
ever widely diverging in opinions, were members of tho oim 
sole Liiiveixil C'ljiirclj, betwcv'ii whom thererove a recon- 
cilhition iiiijjlit he, and ought lo bo, filR'cted. It was not till 
tovv.'ivda tho elo.si; of the (Joiiucil of Tnml that a difl'erunt view 
bi'gi'.ii g^'iiciMlIy to prevail. And meanwhile within the lx>8om of 
Catholieifiii two ii.-.iiig pari which may be respectively de- 
signale(l tlm Refonning niid the Jesuit, were contending for the 
mu.stery, lik(i the unborn cliildren in Rebeccas womb. Our aiUhoi* 
.«ih'(ll desL'rihe thi‘ni: — 

l>u Irmi.s do hullier ot de (‘linrlc'^-Qiiinl, il yav;ur ihitis le .sciii de riviflKci 
^^■^tIlollqll^Mnl uouiliic (•(UNidondilc (riiommcC dii ycimee qui, tnut on de- 
incuMiii .'itraelu^ ii raiicii'iiiie d.ictrinc et 11 riuiite, rociiiiujiifiit de'i vefunnes 
etcudm-, nil loUiiii* mix jurkmimcs iuslitufidu.s de lit diM-mlim* m‘lesiastiqu«*, 

«a H ■ iiuMilr.iieHt pivt V pm- 1 onsApu^nt, h Imre mix liitliericns de ];u-jAe.s eoio 
res-j<iMN. Sdiv'fUit (‘ii\, 1] l.'ill.'iit reel U‘ relic I li’s (ipiuidiis nt jes jug(^iiU‘nt> 
jiuife.-. d;lll^ ])ninitive idin de k'I'.uiv mit.-int que i.o-MU’le I’Kglhe 

loiu.-iiip.uMuie a ^011 inui-e et r»‘s,senil>l:ince, eii cfierelinnr il so i.-qR 
picthei lies jiistUuliniH (‘t de hi foniie de goiivemeun-iit qn’elif avail me*; 
iipif'? ( iinstmilin, A eote de ee fimlel’ei'i, il eii exi'.tail un autre 

que 111 tune <|efj ehosc"'. et h''* heseiiis de la liitte (.‘orirre li'. iinvateiiis iill.'iicuf, 
leiidrc piepmuleiMiil. (Yux qui le eoinpe^.iient in- prileiidaieiit point, 
o-monlir aux Icinps apuslelKjueK, mars cMigeniienl au coidr.me les tradi- 
tK.U'i du iiiov en n^fe. J.’Fgh-'^ di^aieiit-ils, ime iiioiiaiehie iiiiiverM'lh*, 
gouviiueR* par un ehefuinnqmtent, il qui toute creature eM .souniiM-, viK-ii-vi>, 
dc laqiielle peiMmue n’a de droih. el de (pu •Miimie toule mitoiiK^. luenm 
Mviiliere, V 'i-tle nioiiaivhie ayaiit hi,oiii, tout autaiil ipie le;, nulrc*-, d. 
loree, pour I'aire exeVuter 8 es aVrct'i, et d'argeut pour .saiiicuir, joiiir du 
|K>iivoir eociejtif le phis etendu.>oit quVlle r.-.xeree parelle uiejiie, -iojt qifVIle 
ohhae le hias Mruli(‘r ;i Jiii jiietir m's mtv iee*^, ft doit .■s’opjio'iei .'i toutes Je- 
.uoiiUK's t< iid.int 11 muoiadiii les giandsrev’eiius (jiii lui '.out iiee(’‘*vaiios pour 
, ...lie lace :!U.\ euonues d^‘pe^^es (pi eiitiainout h lielaih du gouvi*nicmen! 
i de loiite 1 1 (Mlholieit<‘. Dans ee m '<U' me, ci' ‘leraii pioviKpier la rcliellum 
que do tajrc uue coiiees>inn qiieleoiujue a di*.*, .wdilieii.x el ii des liommcH en 
} flat de ivvolte coutre ruuloi‘it('». 

1 'riio Council of Trent was in session noininully for eighteen 
ve.ars, from 1545 to ist>3i but during half that time, from 1542 to 
it wos actually, and daring about half the, remainder 
Mi’liiallvh sUvspi'ndi*d. I lu* v’olume now bcforiMH deals with the 
eoTicr peiio(l of tho Couucil, up lo its su.spension by Juluis ill. in 
155c, c•ompl•i^i^o■thl‘ principal doctrinal decrees, and ospcciallv the 
f.unuu.s chajiters un Justitication, which tho autlior calls “ the t\e- 
(isivc act and olornal liomuir of the Fathera.” When tJm Synod 
vvna at length opened, on the Third Sunday in Advent. 1545, it 
came •* loo lulo for tin* Ihutestimt s already eonlirmed in their eiTur.s, 

^ and too late for the (hilholics, who, uftcrRiese long delays, hiid J«>t 
, all conhdence in tin* good laith ol tho Popes and the .■^inreritv 
^ of thi‘ profe.ssed intention to reform the Church.” Two year’s 
j accordingly were chielly ah^v*rb(‘d in llm disputes of rival poten- 
I Uite.s, Charles and Francis 1 . biung jealoii.s of imcli otlier 
j and equally jcalou,s of tho Pope. In i ^47 Paul III., vvho was 
I alarmed at the growing power of the J^huperor, transferred the 
j (.uuneil froui Ireiit lo iitdogna, a city within his own dominion^, 
t()thu gq*eat indignation of Charles, vvho forb.ido his Bishops to 
leave Trent, and tho deliboralious were practically suspeudod for 
about four years. On the other hand, Henry II. of France, whose 
name had been i^issod over in tho Hull of resumption, resented the 
recall of tho (huincil lo Trent in 1551 at the request of tho German 
Kmpcror,a]Hl refused to acknowledge ita(Kciimenical chAra(der,orto 
allow his Bishops lo take any part iu tho proceedings. The French 
Cluuyh therefore had no slmre in the diacu.stion,s which resulted in 
the Tridonliao delinitions of tlio doctrine of tho I'hicharist. For 
the perpetual bickerings of adverse*, theological and iiutional parties 
within tho (AUincil itself, tho jealous rivalries between the 
Papal J.cgateri and the Bishops, German and French pve- 
lale*», SpiiniHids and Italians, we must refer our readers to 
the interesting narrative Imre given. One point, however, 
dewrvee special notice, the juoro so as llm astounding assort ion 
was made not long ago on high authority that Puiwl infallibility 
was just ns much an artiole of faith belbi-o the Vatican Oouncil, 
and bad only not been . ilelined because since the rise of the 
Gallican heresy in 1682 no General Council had assembled to con- 
demn it. Xot to dwell here on tho notorious fact that Gallicanism 
did not take its rise in 1682, but at leant three centuries earlier, 
during which period two (Ecumenical Councils luid not only not 
condemned, but expressly sanctioned, its leading principle of the 
supremacy of Councils over Popes even in matters of faith, it ia 
important to remember Unit the Uallican doctrine waspromineptly 
brought under the notice of the Tridentino Fathers, who did not ^ 
indeed venture lo renew the decrees of Constance and Ihttle in its 
favour— for the Protestant revolt was slready producing its nstiiml 
fruit in Papal reaction within tho narrowed circle of the Roman 
obedience— but did resolutel^Y refuse to condemn it, The Lmtes 
took occasion from tho definitions of the aocrnmcnt of order to in- 
troduce an article asserting the superiority of Popes over Councils 
and even bad the hardihood to charge tluliso bishops who denied it 
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with hevesv. But this article, as well as another which seemed to 
doT^te ttom the div^e authority of the episcopate, had to bo 
withdrawn. 

On April 28, 1552, the Council was prorogued for two years by 
direction of Julius III., but it did not in fact reassouiblo for nine 
yearn. The results it hajcl achieved, and failed to achieve, up to 
tliat point aJfe summed up in the following passage, with which 
our present notice must conclude. Wo shall look with much 
interest for the second volume relating to the .subscMpient period of 
the Coimcil : — 

l*rorf>gd Noi-dHnnt deux ntinrcj*, le roncile so troiivnit plfortivcmcnt 
dissouH <!4inune I'Hvaiont pn^iUt los (‘veqiios o'^pH^jiiols ; ot dispai aissait duns 
lu tpmi)6to, sans que la I'hiTtiontif, poum Ic coup des irniulc^tndr.'* cunsoes par 
^lle rcnouvrllotnont do la lutte outro la France ut la maiHon d'Aiil riche, ttcp<»r- 
dtit benuouup d’attonlinn li cet cvdnonicnt, car bien dos clrcoti‘it:«ices dd- 
favonibles aVtniont r(^nnic8 ponr ompOclier cette asaoniblA' t^pheincro, dont 
la durdc n’avait guoro dc^|WN.sd six niois, do n'poiulre aiix Cf!(}er.jTices con^nci 
ii wm Hujet. Lo trop jietit nombro desf t^ cqnos pn^senta Ji Tiente, b* vide 
laissd par I'Eglise (le France, I’indilli^reiiec di-a pii^lats «Ilcinflinl><, los 
jiianibres imp(*iieu8CS du It^gat, trop assure do no renoontrer qii'unc rt''ri.'.t/inco 
tiniidc obc^a I’Einpisreur, decide^ par Hcnipulo ot par intorct u in- pas rtmipro 
uvec Jules m, via-il-vh duqnol 11 avail d'uillcurs jiris den « np«;;i>mciiis nu 
jnoinont do la r(;ouvtjrture du roncile, t(mt avail eontriluu^ il faire de cetto 
soeondo pdriudo d(! rasaeinblf'e ime grainle elioso niau<|mV. Sans 
doido 1ft promulgation du ridcrct sur la just ilicat ion, Taete d<^cisit’ 
dos Pferes de Trento et leur <<N‘rnel bonnour, avail |)re>iqm-' acheve 1*0*11 vre 
de.s thi^ologiens, et il nc vesta it plus cn 1552 qii’u. dclinir Jes questions di* 
detail, maislhrtivrc d(i la re^orme.^ is*ine entanu'e, ouvrait au zclc dcs e'\e- 
ques line ample earriero tui ils nn*ttaient u pieiu* lo pied. 'I'ous los essais 
tentds (iaiii lo concile irhouaieiit sueeossivenient. Ainsi le Iciiat n'avii\ait 
pas, conimo il Ibivait desiiv, u repoiuliv uux nltJuiuod dos ]irol4*Uanls eonlro 
I'mitorild du .sonverain pontife, jiar dodeelarations amplifuint cello autnrit< 5 ; 
lea (ivHjue.H no pnrvenaient. point h, tifuTer les sia'ious<*s refornu's, si vivemeut 
souliait^ii |)flr cux. Enfin, les esp/'rances dc mnciliatiori (ju'ax riient fait 
naitro raecrplation du eoncilo par la di«'te el l;i piesonee »\ 'I'renti* dos lhc'i»- 
logieiia et dos .■uubafisadeurs lutlu^riMH, ahoutis',jnont ii nne luptnre di'liiiiliie 
eiitiv, les deux cio)’anecs, 11 hi surprise dTiinslullek, ji la fidte do rKmpnt iir 
et. il dos hoslilifds, qni, n)iies avoir une'ariti tous les resultats de la Imladle de 
Mulilliorg, ainenaient le tinitdd<‘ Passau, et, conimo dennere eonsHiuonce, 
rabdicauori do riiaile!.-Quint. 


SPOUT IN' INDIA.* 

ri'lJIK puhlicfttion of I hcbc sporting ad u'riDireb reminds n.s Unit 
not only fire there niuny vtirieties of birds and beusts to 1<*st | 
thoftlvil) and endurance (d’ residents in JiidiM, but that there am also j 
diverB approved iiiodeH of slaving llieui. Wo now know of thvei* or j 
four ways in which the tiger inuy la' killed. Tim (Jhief (‘oimni>- 
aioncr of (Jmlh, and the ISIahsiraja of Ncpaul, (inch take tho lield in 
the months of Kebnuirv or March, and, with a majestic line of soine 
thiAv (ilepbants, sweep through llic long crass or the heavy tree 
jungles that border Irit'ir ivs])eclive dominions. On the extreme 
left and right, and at dilferent inte.rvala in llui lino, oxperieiiced 
shots wield all the im))rovo(l muchiucry of modern warfuiv. Jk?- 
tween the elephants, which I'arry howdiihsatid shooters, are two or 
three uninials smaller in bulk, or not pos.scssed of tlio htettdinesa of 
Peari tlie staunch female, or llyder Ali with his formidable 
tusks. Tlifa array moves forward, slops, and wheels at the bidding 
of the commanding ollicer. Shooting at pcacock.s, deer, and (‘.ven 
buffaloes, however tempting, is strictly foibidden when there is 
the least chance of staiting a tiger; ftiid though, in many in- 
stances, tins animal sneaks off and is rolled over, like a biu'o in a 
Imttui', without showing tight, sometimes an angry and surprised 
biiftstjwith lashing tail and open jaws, roars defiance at the whole 
body, and contrives to fix his claws on th(? trunk and head of 
sonio one elephant, in spile of a shower of bullets. This is the 
very (jpic poetry of Jndian Shikar. Then ft single and determined 
sportatnau has been known to conceal himself in ft tub, or to 
seek iho shelter of the lower hrnnche.s of a large tree, 
and to watch during the long and still hours of an Indian 
night, until the destroyer returns to feast on the bullock 
of which ho had broken the neck the afternoon before. A 
third siwrtsmau, lacked by a trustwortJiy companion, or even by ! 
a steatiy native athindant who carries a sptire gun, thinks him- 
.self a match for the jungle monarch on foot; arguing that, 
a practised eye and a cool hand, four barrels aro sufficient 
to stop any chargo, A fourth description of tiger-hunting is given 
in the volume before us. Platforms ore quietly run up in st^lected 
spots in the jungles, at an elevation sufficient, luidcr ftll ordumry 
contingencies, to secure the safety of their occupants. Seated on 
these nwclutunBy as tliey aro termed in native parlnnce, the shooters 
await tlio arrival of the game, which is driven to them by a long 
line of beaters. In fact, the tigers, with bear, deer, hyicnas, and 
winged game of several kinds, are compelled to take a certain direc- 
tion, like grouse and black-game on a lorkshire or Lowland moor. 

e the first and the last of those descriptions of sport the danger 
generally reduced to a minimum. An ingenious calculator has 
rocKonod that, for eveiy ten tigers nut up by a line of elephants, 
nine try to got away for one that charges ; that of every ten that 
may charge, nine ore stopped before they can fasten on- any single 
elephant ; and that out of ten that are so missed and make good their 
' attack, omy one seriouely hurts either the mahout or the occupant 
of the now^hfOr inflictsagrievons or deadly wound on the elephant, 
little or nothing con bo said in favour of following tigers on foot, 
though there is something to be said for men who sit up ifstoning for 
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the feline footfall or the crunching of bullock's Ikuics on a moonlight 
night. Now end then a mansloyer, the tei-ror of half a district, con bo 
g-ot at only through audacity combined with straiegem ; and readers 
of Oantain JShakospearo’e adventures may itJcoUect how on one occa- 
sion no wtis induced to nssumo the habit and discliargS the 
fiinctione of a postal runner, in order to rid the countiy of a cer- 
tain man-eating tiger, which at the lea^t tvutup of an elephant or 
the first shout of a Wier would Imvo made it8 escape to the other 
side of tlie country, lint, tis a general role, itmav be stiid that 
those who shoot tigers, except from the baclsB of elepliants or 
from airv platform.^, sooner or later get cUvwcd or killed for their 
pains, he author of this work justly characterizes these practici* 
as foolhardy. 

VVe have made these remarks after a ^wnistJ of this l)ook, which 
is a very faithful and ticcurato description of a well-ordered hunting 
party on a largo scale, in which, as fur as can make (iiit, thero 
was not au elephant employed in tho camp, except to carry the 
baggage. The .author tells us that he served for some ycarrt in the 
department of luland Customs, the officials of w’hich, besides 
other duties, aro requiivd to collect tJio duty on imported 
.salt and cotton, and to prevent altogether the importation of sugar 
into the Nol1h-^^^•&t Provinces. As smugglers usually lake to 
bypaths insti'ftd of highways, it follows naturally that officers of 
tlm Prevent i\c efttiiblishmont must spend much of their time in 
lonely and isolated stations, and manage to ftcquiro a thorough 
finiiiliarity with tlie habits of jungly tribes and savago he.asis. 
There run be no doubt that an active and intolliirent official who 
vftried the dulij'b of Imnling down pack bullocks, and pouncing 
on Huspicious articles snugly stored in innocent conveyanccB, by 
U'-iing the tlio finioutlibure, and the hog-spe.av, must have 
.iceumiilaled a store of anecdotes worth telling. And we can take 
no exception lo this book on tJie ground that the fiicts are alale or 
the knowledge* of \vt>odcraft suporticinl. Unfortunately, Iho author 
was not content vvilli penning nnd publishing the roctud of a de- 
lightful cold-wetither hunting trip, m a plain nnd straighl.forward 
way. But he hiiH tlnuight it ncccKsary lo vary the monotony of 
.bport by Kastern apologue.s and native tales, lu most inslancos the 
nulhor pretiches, while his companious, who aro, of couj’so, Brown, 
.Jones, Smith, anifllobinson, listen with applause and lievvildenmmt. 
lie tells us iutleed in hi.s opening chapter that a division 
of hdiour in such expeditions i.s eoudueivo to mutual comfort, 
that one man slumld look after the horaes, camels, and poniea, 
another the wines and biores, ii third the erection and despatch 
of the tents, whdst u fourth should be paymaster. This ig all 
very true, but tlie nulhor s language and toue thixiughout the book 
is that of .‘I dictjit or who arranges everything for everybody. He 
is both prebident and ciUorer. Not only dex'S hy cut out tho work 
of every ilay, post the 8hoo1er.s, despatch the bt'titei’H, foibld .a ghot 
to be fired Vit ft deer when tho party aro expecting a tiger, and 
order tho tents to be struck: but he takes care thatljis (<Mhp,inion» 
shftll ail retire to k'd in good time, and he watches over their 
JiabiN with tho vigilnnco which the stroke-oar of tho Tviuily boat 
is popularly supposed to exercise over the moriilK and manners of his 
cre-vv. This might bo pardoned, though it is a singular corollary U 
what wo were told at the outset regarding iho ilivision of labour. 
But whenever the sportsmen nsk any question or venture any ro- 
niark, the inexorable president is down upon Ibe speaker with 
an overwhelming tivnlanche of knowledge; and when, after two or 
three days’ consoeutive hard work in the jungle, the tm'd huntera 
liave wished and oiled their gnus, and aro in tbt> humour for a 
short btroll and an early dinner, the stime unwearied ioslTUCtor 
insists on their listening to a long-vviud'nl story about a jHckal and 
an alligator, or lo nearly fifty liiufs of blank verse on the siibgict of 
Prudence coun.selling youth.” Inh'rsjveiwd with sage advico 
and remonsti'anco wo find scraps of poctiy, “TheToperV Lament,’’ 
The Stricken J)oev,‘’ “ The vViJd Ducks, .n fable,” of which tlio 
following specimeiiB may .suffice. sjiorlsmiin startles a flock of 
ducks from behind an ant-hill, which in India is thrown up to ft 
size that may lend colour to the stories of lloiodotus, .'ind then 
fires : — 

His aim wum 8111%, and t\V(i liirds lay 
(’Tvvmk Mtling shot In* leok) ; 

Ak the Hock fled in haste away 
Two more he brought to book. 

It would surely have been equally correct, and not much more 

} )ro8ftic, to say that iho 8iicco.sslul stalker “ potted” a couple with 
lis right barrel as the duck»lay on th«! waU'r, aud secured a couple 
jnore with his left as they rose. A dvi'r i.s hit by a hall, and sitiga, 
liko tho dying swan 

I instant frit n dreadful pain, 

Hia cruel hall had oped luy side ; 

Madly I hounded o'er tho phiiii, 

In thicket’s shade met bought to hide. 

^Ve own that, though there are few things more enjoyable than in 
expoditioi\ under canvas, during the Indian winter, tbroimh a 
districtaboimdingiugameand iu picturosque views of woodedhiUs 
nnd clear streams, while official or social worries have been l<^ be- 
hind, the cnjoyineut might be bought somewhat dear if we were 
obliged to listen to inditt'erent rhyming or to the moral of a lengthy 
debate bv the General Parliament of beasts.’’ It may indeed he 
urged, as is intimated, that these edifying harangues wen* not really 
deuverod as they are printed; but that toe sj^curs are imuginary, 
though the incidents are true, and that they have been inter- 
woven with the Blurting narrative in order to get rid of the writer’s 
immense stock of experience. If so, all we can say is that we preibr 
ft'plain tale showing what kind of country was traversed, how the 
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•ervautfl were detected iu clioalh>^, how well the mitive traehers tains many illustrations of native life and clinwctor and incident 
%itdor«tood their huaineBe, and whnt was the total hajf. Nw are which only a veteran could have collatcci Of this kind ore the 
Miecdotes of cunning wild bea#»tH outwitted bv men as wild, or doKriptiuns of tlif3 mounds of earth raised oyer tbo ept where 4 
Mrilijing facts in natural hiHiory, out of place in inch a work, llul man has hetiu Irilled by a tiger, to toucli which is aa ^Teat a aacn- 
Iho author is tiot always happy in llui itiTnngomont of his jiiatcvial.’', lege a.s it was for a Roman to remove tbo fridc hidtfUitl: ihe death 
and the style iw not (piite up to the marlv of iTK^ijr.i uiltciul WTitiiijr. of two tigers, one of wliich killeil and half ate up aji unhi^py wood- 
The attitude oftlie prosidnut, wo nv(' e(m)]ielhHl to sny, whether to <‘iit.tcr,wIiilctht;oth(rhadiU'tuallycaiTiedofta youi^hridotrouithe 
Mrowu and Jones, or U) the reader, rather nnuiiids us of Mr. ct*n1 10 of a imuTiage proeeritiem; ot the wild cut, mad with wouiahj,’* 
Barlow in Sunflford and Mn'fon, or of the tutor in Etfott mid ^Vo which, like. 1 1 oral iim in the Rays, (lew right at the face ol Smith ; 
in thtnK>w foTgotkni bo()l; of /■// i/omc. of a dog mimed Rnuio that tiiirly vaiiquished a wdf in single 

Still there is a good deal that is rot cr»nnuon))la<'e. The line of cmilu*, wdiile iliti ow'ceis, iu 11 spirit el efpuly, look<^ on, but ro- 
<MuntT)’ has not Ijeen \vorki*(l out le. nlh* r^. Tlie sjiort.mien wont fined to iiileifere ; of tin* walking iish, the lins of W'hieh aro so 
Old* liu« trthh‘liuul'1 of tile lv\ jufUc nuigc. (lowii l(» tin- vtdVv oi' llm coji>,tiiutcd that hy them it can make an ovcrlrmd passage Ivoui oitp 
Upper pert of the iSono rivm\ mid .••Idm;-; the liollow nr hi.-ir, of tlm pond t<» jinojhcr; of the Dhauururs, ii jungly tribe, who iViod tho^ 
native Statnof Singiovvlou. Tiif'> d (Voin.Mnd refuriicd to, the a\(‘ to hiuiu tin* licnr, alrung a how which ilotied the (iHbrls of an« 
fftfttioii of Clmnar, wlieie a cclehr.-t 'd ’’ rt, ilch in tin* memorioH of Kngli^lmnii, iiiid M*ni their arrows thnnigh the ntaliB of a deer; of 
Willed rons])ira tors and political waio.]-, looh^ down mi the p!^'^- th*- cloNeriieHs (d two uivtiveH who dvo\e. oli' a pack of hungry 
senger bv the iiu*-! Indian Ruilwav. Lite uio^^t Indi.in spf»vlsun*n, ^^nlvcN In the e\peilio;il of trailing a Jong' cloth, .sorpeul fashion, 
tlho author cuincd wiili liim tlie 'rio 'i ii* and the iijiJiol.-^tcnc'^. on lh»' ground ; and, (iiudly, of two li/rcm. one ol which was 
’Wnknow n indeed to Anglo -1 iidime. 01 i!ie jihiiriM ari’llie di scorn 'nri i li.illled hy tlicciiol delevmiiiativm ol tin uuarnmd Ibnglishinan, while 
fund liardsliips luiderg'oiie hv IIk.v: c, I n^ camp oiif nu the lorn* the oilier was iiitiMid.ilod Ir, n brave nut h e lail, who faced the 
prairies tif the Far WVst. No shiverifjg R^roo* hg tiie^ or cnuicli- ucimiil wdii’e hi-i Menic.rs ran ol)', and of whom we can well btdiovo 
mg under hut-ihustilv formed of harli or hniiu li**'. No .short co,u- lli.it “lie Ihes in tialive clover, doing what he likes with every 
mons on the ancient hiitfalo mid (Ik* ^inwiMniiuuted \,i!d lurkev. oee, and hi* avouM Ik' a verv during man wlio lifted hi.s hand to 
'Wie tents were uhviivs rends. 'r!i'‘ ili.mer of throe course., hurt him.” For the del ails of tie* above incidents wo refer roadeis 
raioly failed. Tlie cold hath, w it li w liiidi th VfiLilo-iiidl.ui hoguis to ilie hook, and we can fairly rccoiiuiu nd it, n<it only to Anglo- 
day like the old Rom.in, found in ‘■oini* cI'mt river or Indians for its 11 ejmu It ;md as,soei!itionM, lait to iuloiiding to\irists 
was ]irepai’e(l for tlie huntt'is in their hilhiiu I'-ut**. No one vvlio vvi.sh I0 ndVe.^h ihou'sehcs by sgort in a couiitr}' where a 
a^jpears to have lacked his fair short' of 1 lie e'j 11 d fo'st of veni.ion ])ienrmui is slill pul on tlie he, id^ of de,.triiclivc wild bcfists, and 
w.»up, follovv^ed by veni'^on cuth't'^, and viivit'tl ]»y frcsli Mtdtspfr when) game hiirF aie r:i.-t tliiuinishiTig and d i '‘appearing bocftusk) 
fiMh, juicy bump, and quail or puririil;ji*. Nolhiier, as those who imaleratu proleelive laws are unknown. 

have tried camp life ill India know, c 111 evciavl tb»5 ri':idini'.''S, the 

wdiirance, and tlio ingenuity of uaiive .servants on sucli oceasion.*?. 

V'irK^]ihice.s and cooldiig-raiigu-H art* cxtempovisoil before the tents sire IIOITI’S WOUSllIl* IN TIIK OF ENGLAND.* 

tMtclmd, at every ludting-plai'c, bv iu'-iuks of a frpadc and 11 few (Snond Notice.) 

bricks, 'rbt*. tfthlcclolli is laid with <i ie*at ness and preci.siou which 

woiihl almost satisfy llm wife of a (Miief thimmi.-'sioncv about to W/^' resume our review of lhi.> hi ok aldlie place iit which the 
give a largo dinner to the resident -i of the station at t.diristma.s. writer addressee' hinuell to i he tusk o I proving, in contra- 

The w orst that can happen mi .sueh wcll-nu naL’'ed (‘Kpedilion.s is ventiouol tlie juduinejil ol the .1 udicial ( 'ouimilloe of the Ih-iv y 

I4i?d the wine and hoer juay run short it not earefidly looked to, or Council in the uiideli*nued cum* ol llehherl e. I'urchas, that tho 

tlhat two or three coolies mav bolt because .i pv»vtly native butler RruanioulsRubric ol ihe I’rayer-lJook, as re-enacted in gives 
K«»h nilompled to levy an iiiuluo percentagi- nu their wag<*s. Tlu* lygal sanction to tin* n>e in tlu* puM'iil flhurcli of England ot tho 
vuUui ) e lie fore U8 show d that all Kuchcoiiting'*'Ki« s were properly anti- di.siinclive l'.u(*haiislic vestments eniinu rated in the I'irst J'rayor- 
(.dpaled, and that the a<limnihtr.itiv(' skill of which Indian ollieiaU Rook ol lalward \ I. Ihal jud^meni muintsiiiwd the extra- 
have lately given such signal proof on an enormous scsilo larelv oi'diiiaiy pos'itioii that the Rubric of Jh62, which has slat utiibki 
fmled eillier to provide h lilierul table <ir to secure a rcasonalile autliority, is to lie intorpivled h\ the (kmons of lf)04) ''bicb had 
nnfiount of sport. Ret it not hi* imuLdned, however, that 1I10 am- *^tu*l} authorilv, iiitlier than ]>y tlie Rubric ol 154.9,10 iho 

iminilion e\])endeil wn- aiivthingevtra In idl piolmbilltv 1‘arhaiucnlnrv uiithorltv of vdiidi it opre-^sly rcfer.H. The plain 

tAio rirh'IdgeH tiieil in oiie we. k ul 1 mi 1 1 -.one, by tho whole, answer to llii.s is, that if the levisi*!.', of i06: meant thi.s, it 
|>r.rlv, Would bo e\cee<h*d bv two lot' i’s diiriiu three hours on was oasv enough to have said it. h v, in tlu* iiamo ol common 
'the Scotch moois on (lie flit!) or 1 ,!ii of Am-uM.or iu tweutv sense, shoiikl tliey have lehabilitatcd the liiibric of 1549 in so 
Miinutes in a bittne in the tkimilic-. Delicuncv iii )uativ vvonls, if they merely meant to conlirm the Canons of 1604 ^ 

ttiaughter was, to our Ihiuking, rull.v co])i]K*nvited liy variety. In a 'i’l'cre cannot, w.; think, he much doubt that, ui'oii a new heuriug 
4iioriiing stroll the sporlsiueu could peiieiHllv r.-clom 011 )>,igging ot the points ot di.^juile, the judgjrieijt iu llebbei't i\ Ihirchas 
ftwino lie 'cocks, a few ducks mu! li*:il, iiuMi), a hue or two, and be reversed, gud tho legality of the Edwardian ve'^tments 

tour or tive hrace of black mid givv partridges. Occa.sioriallv, —wc sr.\ nothing of the expediency of using them, oven if they 
n spotted deer spmng ir.mi r Imsli lis thov vvidked on, and vviis i^hmdd he proved to be legal— rea&stuled, in harmony with a 
kiiocRed over; and one ofliie pjvtv to have had an extra- prc'iou'? dci.mon of lli(‘ Bimic tribunal. The fact that the roquire- 

«rflinarv Ibiiduess fm- vvliai AnglullmliRns term Brahmiuy ducks, meiits of the Canons of 1604 didm; eo materially from tlm enacl- 
bai wliich is known to native-^ ||^4 the Chidvvvn Chukvvi, or iu meuts ol 1062 is m.l puzzling, it it is onco pcrct'ived that tho 
Uftiiskrlt as (nuikrav rdm. Thuo* hir.k> go iu p.iiv'v at almo'st all foriuer preacvilw the practii-ul niiniujinu, tiiid the latter the tboo- 
•ciistms of the year, and not ill th.cks, and their ent'S ami .supposed retical iiuixiuium, ot legal ceremonial. Mr. Rcresford Hope 
hwfw are innong^l the rommeTipkicrs of Hindu p.n'ts. To nntu- ehows iiieontroTertibly that thi.s is Gie cane. Indeed he 
iTihstH tho bird is known as tlio Ruddv goose, or J/uw ermara. pa’<»ves, hy a compaiison of the Ratin form of the Canons 
RhI it must have taken a -nod «leni of tlu* caterer's skill to —which is of equal authority with the English fonn, but 

convert this rank ned oily vvaler-fowl into a pulatah'e .slew, with which tlie judges in liebWt r. Piirchas .seem to have beon 

Wii one or two occasi.iiis thev varied the walk in hue, loge- unHcquaintcd— Dial tlio iminediate object ot the Twenty-fonrth 
tlier witli its tile-firing, by ringing antidope^^. A.s llii.s kind aud Tweutv-litlh Canons was not so much to preecrilw tlio dresB 

«f( doer is iisiudlv liuiud on tlu* opi*ii plains and near jiatchos <^1 tbe celebrant as to dehue who was to be celebrant in cathedral 

of cultivation, it 'is a^ waiv as tin* led dem* of the lligUlamlH, or collegiate church.'s on tli© highest festivals. Anyhow, as our 
Rut iho horsemen divided thciU'clvc^ into small parties, ami rode author emphatically points oat, there is no esctipe from the 
“ataslowaiidlordlv pace ’* in a circle louml the herd, gradually dilemma that, w'bolher the vestments of 1549 or the cope of 
reducing the space bt‘t\M'i*n the nntclopes and tlieiiisiMVcs, and 1604 ho rtwmucled hy the Rubric of 1662 acceding to the 
getting sevond shoH us the bnclis at lust brolu* away. Another hi ler judgment of tho same Court of Appeal--^ dis- 

inede of getting 11. -'hot was to '-talk tlie animals under cover of tinclive ljuchfu’istic dress of some kind is, w con/csso, anthori- 
a C4)upk' of bullocks, mucli on tlio principle bv which gTousp iiixj tutivcly }ire 8 mbpd hv the Church ot England. It follows of coarse 
carted *' iti paitB of Nortlnuidhrkind ; mid a tliird plan, yciy much that vest in cuts which a biBhop or dean inmt wear at Holy floai- 
pwiclirtcd W nnti\t\s, and sliudiilv' allied to pot-hnnling, was to numum m cathedi’als cannot bo, to say the least, esst^ntially stiper- 
crwpupn.'tlm herd umh.v si.rhcr i*f a, moveable screen of leafy etitious if worn by a p^rmnshpnest at his humbler altar. Itafeo 
brauchci*. Rut llie cream of the wpia'i was, as vvi* >-liovved ut first, follow's uiat no conceivable example^ of Mawleasnew ” could bo 
tho great drive, when a line, of he.itors swept the jungle, and the 
hunters mil expectant en the platforms. Sauo person.s may 
think it lame sport to ,vhi ot livers in this way as 
Biey sneak past lilie beaten dogs. Rut where the ground 
is 'unfnvoumbie for the maud iyih-.s wf elepluinls, or where the.w 


We p*ies on to a very important contrlbutioi^ to this cteuatnoo in ‘ 
the evidence adducod by Mr. Hope, from the cEnrgieis brought 
against some of tiie Chapter of Durhant by Reter Bmart In 1630, 
4hat Cosill and ot hers were in the habit 0} miaif copes ** when the 
first part of tlie Communion Bervice was read,^ accordhig to the 

♦ IVorship in .Me C WrA ^ JStiffland, Bv A. J. B. Kopfi, 

Author of “ Tile Fu-lisb Cathedral of lh« Nincatieitih Lotntoax 

John Murray. 1874. ^ 


Miimals cannot be collected in huHicient numbors it i** peidVrtly 
legitiniat<', Hud there i.>4 homething inexpivssihly exciting in a gTAud 
“ 4 iaukwrt.” In the hrsi place, to po.-t the vjiortsnien and to marshal 
4lraline of beatm rcquivch no ^Hgb^ skill ; and when the guns are 
'in positiem, the tweitement i.H gmdually fed hy the inewHwing 
ihaitts of the advancing nnny, ami only ronche.-> its hi;. he,<t pilcE 
wiien, after the meaner or inferior animals hnve goim bv, the nose 
of a bt^ar or the stripes of a tiger arc scon to reward tlie jwilieiice 
of the sitters. t 

* I>t)^pite n want of point in some of tlu* stories, and dis- 
quisitions which might have been curtailed, thO book con- 


xnore luigxniii luan iiuu> 01 preiuiss wno, inentseiTos tas assessors; 
declariiig tlio law' of tho Church of Knglsnd tlius to prescri^^ 
Eucharistic vestoieaits of some sort or olhor, andimposing such beav}'’ 
costs on poor ully Mr. Purchas as humod kimto hu grave (as 
many think) for misunderstiindinff that kw before th^ had so de» 
fined it, yet liavc nut personally obeyed, sinoo tln^ owh, judgment, 
the very law which they so hawhly enfoncod agahist tbm hicklefiB 


victim. 


December 26 , 1874 .] 
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iecond of tlie two Ornaments Rularics of 1549, ftiid net fliirplic*e8 
only, accordini^ to the Adveiliseiueuts and Caiious. This scTirrilouj> 
paper hj Smart waa fiAt printed by the Rev. (t. Omsby in 1869^ 
in tbo first volume of S^hop Oosm's Correspondence, edited bv 
Mm for the Stirtees Sotnety. Mr. Hope truly remarks that, if there 
was to be no OominuTnon at that empty shadow of a reiility, the 
truncated Communion Office— so unhappily introduced in theltook 
of 1 549,” Hunt and Oosin were lees ritually correct in weaving 
copes than ijinart waa in rejecting them. But 

The question is as to what state of the luw tl)is nctioa of tlifirs hoam wit- 

• nesB. If the Aiivertisenients and Caiious had bupersedod Ornmnonts 

* Bubrics, then Smart woiild have Ik'oii ri^ht in his vu-w of tlic l ov. .ind tht- 
remaining Chapter would linve conmiittefi an illegality. If, on the rontr.irv, 
they were sustained in wliaf. tlioy di<l— and thev avri- Mi‘.tiiin«‘d — iIilmi 
have got a direct conclusion, inuiiy years alter the Canoiih, as lo (lie di' ^is 
of the tuinisier, conUiineil in the IVuver-llooK «)f heing lu*irl to he ‘•till 
in Aill force as against them, and ho the reason iiig.s of the rureluii.hittgiuent 
are shown to be. Ihllaeious. 

Those reasonings art^ also shown to be fnllucuma as regards the 
restriction of copoe, according to tk^ suppostai inmning of 
Canon XXIV.fcto caibcdrals; lor Burgoyn — om* of tlm aceuboil — 
wore his cope in Warnioiitli parish church and Comii at J’rancc- 
peth. tkpially important and novel is Mr. Ifope’s cvtv'n t of a de- 
scription of the corenjonial Ivooping of I'juslcr in 1 j 93 hi Queen 
Elizabeth in her private clia])el. Tliis curiou.s ducumont wa.s /ir.st 
minted in 11872 by Dr. Uimbault in liis ediliini of T/je OUl Choquti 
jBook of the Chapel Roynl^ one of the ('amdeu Society’s pnblica- 
tiona. It appears that on this occasion tlie Jlibliop of Woree.->,icr, 
as celebrant, and the Sub-Dean, and the ‘‘ K|ii»llor,’' all worecope.^. 
But Ibis was twnjnty-eight years after tlio.'^e AdvtMtibejnent.s of 
Elizabeth, which are supposed by some to have fnlildden vebt- 
ments. We quite agree wdth our author that the question whether 
these Advertisements over received the ro} al sigimtuiv at all in a 
matter of purely autiquariiiii inter(*st ti) um after llie ndtlenient of 
1662. NevertkilcHS he, luis given (‘ve(',llent reasons for doubting 
more than ever whether the Queen’s sanction was over gi\eii to 
them. But if the use of Euchai^tic vestments ivas Ihii.s lei^al, 
why, it has often been ashed, did the, IVisliO})s in their Vifutuiio 11 
Articles enforce nothing more tlum a surplice,? Mr. llojie replies 
that the Bishops were >atisfied with iha uiiniiuum — vsliieh wasuioro 
than ill those bad days could be always insisted upon — and, besides, 
they were careful not lo impu.se upon the parishioners the tuirdon 
of providing and renewing more costly vestments, lliis wo 
beliwvo to bo strictly true. The ^'isilntion Articles of our own 
days in liko manner never inqiiiro about anything beyond the 
^erest esstmtiak; and, as is w^orth noticing, aie not, to oiir 
knowledge, altered in any respect fliaco the abolition of Olmicli- 
ratos has really cluing<*d tlio wliolo position of allkirs. Wo may 
odd another contirination to Mr. TTopo’s argument. It is easy to 
see what w'as c.rpevtod in every parish church in aule-Refbrnuition 
times by the canons and cfinslitutions in Lyndwode'a Provuwinlf, 
But the answers to Edward Vl.'s (.'ommissioners, preserved in 
the Record Office, show conclusively that even the minimum of 
ornamenia had been in many poor parishes entirely beyond tho 
moans of tho parishioners. Jn fact, in wliatcvcr way the subject 
is approiU'hed, llie same conclusion is reached— namely, that iu the 
retention, or re-fmactment, of the Ornaments Rubric in 1662, the 
leadcra of the Cluirch party witc deliberately preserving for futuro 
and (as they hoped) better times the privilege of legally wearing a 
distinctive dress at tiie highest act of (’hristian womhip. The fact 
that w^e have witnessed in our days the revival of such a dress 
proves the 'wdsdoni of their poli<*y. Had (xpml wisdom been 
shown in the ciiciimstanci-» of .such revival, the Ohurch would 
not have been in that state of internal dissension which all but 
its worat enemies must now deplore. Mr. Hope urges with great 
force uj»on many of tho Bishops the In (pioqne urg'uiuent that the 
use of a pastoral stnif, which they have tliemselves adopted, is only 
justified by the assiimplion tfiat the Rubrics of 1549 am still 
binding. With what consistency can these, oflendcrs condemn 
tho inferior clergy for reviving such other parts of the same 
rubrics as conceni themselves ? 

We next come to the argument for the eistvvanl position of the 
minister at the Tynxl’s Table, ^Ir. Hope gives a complete 
Bummary of the whole controversy. The eastward uosition was 
ruled to be h^al under tho existing rubric by the judgment (de- 
livered bv Lord Cairns) in the case of Martin v. Miuilconochie in 
1868. To the amazement of everybody, tho subsetjue.nl judgment 
(delivered by J^ord Ilatheriey) in Ilebbert r. ruvehas, in 1871, 
ruled the direct contrary. Within a few weok.s of this decision, 
nol^ than 4,761 clergymen signed wdiat is called the Purckis 
Remonstrance against thiB contradictory exposition of tho kw. 
It may be safely said that, so long as tho ICnglkh language remains, 
no kgal subtlety can ever persuulde men to believe that “ standing 
before the taWe means “ standing at one end of it ” in one part of 
the Pmyer-Book, while it is allowed tliat “'before the table in 
another part of the same book — in the Marriage Service— means 
front of it.” The judgment in Hebbert v. Purchoa— tm un- 
d^ttded case, tried before a weak Oburt— was unhesitatingly con- 
dienmed in a remarkable pamphlet by the venerable ex-jud^, Sir 

T. Obleridge : wbik Lom Cairns, as Lord OhancoUor, in a^bate 
on the labile wfitahip Bill in the House of Lords m Jtme of this 
yte, eKuresaed himself in these most umuistakahle terms 

' tJpiNLthatttildectllMmMWheentwo,dsdslen8i^ Imthe 

Committee of the Privy Ghunril. 1 do not desfreto ear one word 
en tbetaw of the qviesHoiw hnt every one Inmwehow extremely o^nlt it i» 
Itetoy persstf^- 4 brmiykymlm,p^^ ltvrrer«*tobesariaAcdthftt 


those two lUi'iKioni) are reconellahle with oitch other. Tn otto of thma «Mia 
no dtfcm'p was made, ami only one side was heard. Tluva» dtfcia'.cmkit I 
think, aanimt bi> n;gai (led a« ttmU. 

In tho end Lord Caiiiis aeemod to expect that the oltiinab^ doow 
won would bo tliat the priest’s position at the altar awiBt bo *ruhni 
to bo i» (liihio. It is for this solution of the matter os an open 
qucHlioii that Mr. Beresfoi'd IIopo .sti’onuoualy contends. Thww 
is as much ( harity as lliuro is wisdom in lids conclusion. Fur, oh 
things art*, anile of rigid uniforunty of practice would grievously 
, distress one side or the <jther. The most enthusioalic psietkrtTi>ef 
I the wctt bide would, we aru sure, shrink from enforcing this pi'xii- 
tion on a reluctant clergyman ; ami had there been more diflcretieu 
.•sliovvn in not ndopliii!; the priu.‘li(N* until people were prepflred for 
the change, the pivsiuil confusion would inner hav« prevailed, 
'file controveisy, which is curiously coinjliicuted by the clrcvnu- 
stanco that the L‘,\isting j'ulirics prt'serihe a position for the akwr 
itself which has long fallt-n into absolute dct^uetiido, is a verv unr 
int(irc.Mriiig one to llu^ hut e.\[)crtH or those whoso pmoticc is 
iiUcctcd ]»v its iNSue. Mr. Hope e\ajniiic8 t ho whole quest ion with 
Ids usual iairjic.*.^ and comph'tiMiess. We m;te, iu the coui’so of liis 
discusaion, uii important nitliority for tho u.seoftJie word “ altar " 
in the Canons of 1640, which is too often forgotten by controver- 
sialists. Tiic Canon cited ends wdth tlufso worda : — 

\V«‘ (kvLuo that IhN .oitiiafioii of tlm Holy TaMe ihUh not inijily (Imt a 
i-i, or ougliL to be, a tiiio and jiropcr ftlr.<n, wlicrcon Chii'^l i** ajk^aiM 

I'l'ally MK niici’d ; but it is, and may be, rallr'd an altar by un in that 
in which tlio Priniitixc Church calh’d it an altar, an<i in no other. 

There can be no doubt, we think, in a candid mind, that when 
fiiiiid's reform moved the altars gcnemlly hack from the longi- 
tudinal position in tho chancel or nave to tho trausverso position at 
the east end of tho chancel, tho ministering clergyman, \xho h id 
hithert.o .'‘tood at the north .side, folhiwcd the transposed tablo and 
now stood al its west side. In riilicr woi’»ls, the north side bcc.vn;e 
the west side, when tho table was turned half ronn<l. Tu© truth 
is that, as the table now univcisally stiiud.s, no one can si uni 
at its north side ; for the kihle h.is no north side. It h-i^ 
p. north “ eiuL’ *, but, as Archbi diop Willinni-H argued, tho i nd 
of an obl'tng table c.mnot stricth Iw called a side. Theie is, iu 
our own view, no difficulty whaloiLr in a man's ok'^ing the ndn ic 
to “ stiuid before tho table ” at the limo of tho prayer of eour 
secration j for “ Ixdore, llie table’’ vuni'd be at tho norf/t side if the 
table stood longitudinally, and at tho tnat side if it stood, ns it 
now nlwiuH siands, tninsievsely to the axis of the church, 'fW 
real puzzlo is, not to know what “ bol'oro the table ” inenna, but to 
know what “ the north side ’ imyms under the proftcnt state of 
things. No one can doubt, however, that the Caroline divines, 
wlio fiuccc(*dcd in bringing about the change of position of the 
table, found it very much more difficult to change tho position of 
tlie priest. From this ambiguity muse the practice of. the minibter 
standing nt the north omi-a position so inconvenient, so incon- 
gruous (we Jmd almost said), that no nffigioua body c\lt before 
thought of this place for the celebrant. It is a most tedious in- 
quiry^ M to wkit the actual priudit^e of the Caroline divines wm. 
Chniiinon sense would Hugg(‘st that thi‘n‘ must have been ii diversity 
of practice, according to the circti instances of each case and tM 
toiuporainent and couvictioijs of individual clergymen. Certainly 
gome stood al the north muL It is iHjiiaLlv certain that many, in- 
cliiding those of highest ccclc.^iaHtic.il rank, stood, when it wms 
po'^sible, at the west .side. It is true that Eaii(( himself, and 
\Vivn, when on trial for their lives (as Mr. Beresford Hope perti- 
lumUy remarks), alltgod that they siuod at the west side for 
ixiasoTis solely of couveuiencc. But there is evidence, as for ex- 
ample in tho most rcmaikablo de.scripti«iu of the conseernLion of 
Doro Abbey church in 1(134 (just nublisln-fl for the timt time by 
Mr. Russell, from manuscripts in lliu British Museum and in the 
Lunkdh Library), that BIsliop Wren, when acting with perfect 
freedom, ruled tho west side to be the proper placi' for tho minisU*r 
at tho prayer of consecration. “t)ne cx,mipie like this,” wiys 
our author, “ is worth a biisbol of con ]• *01111x33. ” We agnn', 
too, with Ills argument that Wlxm's sngge.^to(l form of the 
Consccratioii Rubric, promised in 1661 (;is given in the Bishop ol 
ChePtor’.s Fraymenfunj IlluHfnitions of the Rook of Common 
Vroijei')^ “ points at, without (Uring diivctly U» enforce, the ea.st- 
ward posiiiciu.” Wren had suffered a harsh impriBoniuent of 
oight<*en y'ears, though— more fortunate than Laud — he had snvwl 
his life. It is no wonder that he was perhaps oviir-cautious after 
such an exiDericuce. But it .seems to bo a safe conclusion that ho 
liad never itltorml his convictions. There is especial value in Mr. 
Ilopo'a remurks on the real slate of feeling lunong the Churchmen 
of 1662, as aflecting the policy of tho then Bishops in the reviriou 
of tho lhayer-Book. He well observes, after inelsting on the diffi- 
culties of those tiniOB : — 

ThoRi* difficulties, I fully believe, would furnish a very ample justiftcatioh 
to the nvstomrs of liturgical order for— as in the case of the Oi'nanieots 
Kubric, so in that of the po.Hi( ion— appearing to us to have hven refoniiors In 
purpose more than refunnprs in deed, satisfied with leaving on record sound 
views fur a future generation to deal with. 

Upon tho wffiolc, as wo said before, there is eveiy probability 
that, as Lord Gairna not obscuxcly intimated, the condonmation 
of too eastward porition of the celebrant will bo reversed when 
the CM coinee to ba argued on bc^U aideB before the new final 
Oaoii of Appeal. Shofuld it not be raver^e^ we think that the 
iaane will be seriouB, in view of the grave words with which one 
who bsB so much rig^ to speak as Mr, Hope condudes thia part 
of hiabook;— 

If I have written [ho says] strongly on this question of the prisst'b 
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posiUan« it is because I feel very deeply upon it. more deeply than upon any 
ether qtieHtiun of controverted coremoninl; nud I believe tliut vj^tt 
immbera, both of cloray and Init^', are imiinutud by the Ptnnv stum^Kkiiisf 
iff its uuportancu, and wonld equally feel any roatrielion in this ivWrt of 
their i^htistlan liberty. If the autlioiitic^ in u'hoae haiuls tin* uUrnmte 
Hcdution of all sncliquestiorirtiicM wi ivto relii'O and to prolubir a distinctive. 
Eucharistic drew, I 8h(»uld iv^rei their derision a>? a nii^take, a misfortune, 
and a loss; but I shouhl wait iu patience for day.s in Avlileh rea.sini iiii;[^bt 
have the advautaf;e of preimliee. Hut if, at the hi;j!;h»i8t moment (»f 
Chi’lM;iaa wori*hlp — when (lod’s priest moro inipreHsively plemls ('hrist's 
sacriticc, in Ohrist’a ot\n words, ia Christ's ow'u ordinauee— loyal and 
peaceable children of the (’hurdi of lin;^d:iud w ere to be forbidden ti» unite 
thonisclvcs ^vilh that piiost in the ^reat art, aecordiiig to tlic order in wliieb 
the Holy Oitholic fhurch ba.s, Horn the tuM, Ims ti w^mt to show fo\th the 
Lord’.s cleatli, while th(»rougldy nek-nowledging that thq ediea'\v cf the 
Hacrament was no way alfceted, 1 should in >uy inmost suul feel that there 
was a great wrong done. 

In a ahiular spirit Mr. Hope di^^(MlS^ 0 B in the reinaindvi* of liia 
book tbo other ceremonial dotails wliicli are in dispute. Of tbc.so 
many people cave a cry imu*h for tlie two birlited oandle-M, 
and for the mixed cliuliee ; and .some care for the certainly 
lew important, if not moro douhtliil. jxiiids of inceuBe and the u.so 
of unleavened bread. We need not emter into these discussions. 
In a tioal chapter of great interest Mr, Heresford Uup«^ e:irnestly 
defends the comparatively simple, eAon when most tirnaio, ritual 
of the Knglish Ohiirch in comparison Avith the uiireformed use of 
Sanim and the modern Roman cenummial. Here, too, he enlarges* 
on the danger of dismiieling and disgusting Hu.m* clas.si*s of the 
population who have- neon so powerfully ntt moled, not by the ex- 
cesses of a few extreme men, but by the onegy and self-denial of 
that large High Church parly which has vefoinied and vitalized the 
Avorship of the Chmrch of llngland. This is a consideration well 
wortli the notice of those who would take a stalesmanlihe vioAv of 
the crisis. Wo are not indisiwsed to helievo that, witli .some fow 
exceptions, the llisliopa as a lK)dy know lew of tlu' temper of thf3 
times than the working clergy.' These aie undouhledly anxious 
tiuK»s, in view not only of possihle disestablish ment, out of the 
advance of a band of foe.s inconceivnbly more dangeroiLs than the 
most extreme “ritualists” — namely (as Mr. Hope etmmerales 
them), “apathy, false doctrine, scepticism, superstition, and open 
vice.” These, in fact, arc the real perils of the day. Mr. Hope 
deserves thanks for the courage with which ho has defended 
an unpopular side, and has told to zealots of either extreme 
some wholesome but iiiipalatahlo truths. Wo w ish avo had spaces 
to quote the Avliole of the peroration with which his \oluuio 
concludes. AA'e can only make room for .mo pas.sage, Avhich | 
seeras to us such ns must caiTy coinielion Avith it to all 
but. the most narrow and projudicMHl oj»poncnt.s. It is ch jolly 
Hddress(i(l to the Hishops Avho tiumrously, and in some cases (it is 
believed) agaiubt their own better mind, supported that unhappy 
mofwiire of the two rriiiuiti's Avhich I>ord .Sliaftesbiirv afterwards 
manipulated into the Jhiblic Worship Rugulation .Vet, as it hecamo 
law : — 

After all, let us take, nllr.'i-riliinh.sm .nt its -wei.st. l.vl u.s often 

defective ap]»reeMiion of tlio temper of the times with tb«' eoiulemnatoiy 
brand of impolicy, let us ^lo^t sharply rebuke its deviations from the spirit 
and the code of tlie Engli^^b Church* but tlieri let us iisk oui'^elve.s, Is it the 
worst evil of the time.s ? I.s it a fe.stering aoro, or is it the vu lous exnws of 
Ood’-s wonderful revival of |■cli^iious life in our Cliuieh, a revival uhioh by 
the law of liumiin progress could not have guiu' so far \Mthoul deAvlopiiig 
an extreme pha.se ? Let u.s as men and as L'liristiaiis look at the conditions 
of spirit mil things about us. Let o', tint imiuirc among ('hurehineri, and 
ask whether it is the nliiuli.*.U who koi-p tlieir elmri hes closed from Sunday 
to Sunday ? Is it the ritualists who evacuate (’hrist’> nun Saeraments of 
auy speei.ll gr.aee ? Is it the ntualiM'^ \>ho, in tlu ir /eaWm piv.iehing, too | 
often neglect the mlui^tr.'ilioiis of (lod’s Holy Word to the .sn*lv iii miiul and 
body? Is it the rilllali^t.s who in H:i te, t lie soveivigii virtue of faith until 
tluiy place tluMn.M-l\es upon llie slqipeiy pinnacle <»f .Vutiiiomi.inism ? Is it 
the rituali-ts ulio,m their ziyil for pi iv\-ite Jiidginont, tlepr.ave the inspinition 
of the Holy .S<'riptuie.s, unil use larigTi;ige Ml^pieiol^dy doubtful of the 
divinity of bur illcssed Lord mid .Savour ? Is it the litmili'ls who struggle 
to engraft tlie fanaticism of spiritmaliMii upon tlie inysfciies of the (luspil ? 
Are there, or aie iheio rv»t, .such men as 1 have ih'scribeil in the 
inini.strv of our Cimicii, and do tlu y or do they not belong to the rilu.'ili>t 
fraternity ? OUt.sirle of the t’hureh is theie no cold, despairing mateniilism 
ill much* honour in the high places of sciein’e ? Has the mocking genius of 
Voltaire t-eased to inspire tlie guides of public opiniim ? Are nut our 
imUiofiS cornakd with the. canker of asus])U'iou,s,helf-f.iillKieiit,uTiinipiiiliig 
negation of helu f? When iheie is a rec«)il from this hopeless l ondition, ia 
it not too often into some wild forms of grote.s(pie uiiblcssHd superstition ? 
Beyond the labyrinth of Hciptieism, or the abyss of mere atheism, is there 
not H hell of gross uuhridled vice vawuing at our feet? Yet those uimn 
whose shouldei-s the chief responsibility of ‘rihrist’a (Ibureli in this realm 
rests c.in pass by the.so things, and employ th.it .secular iKisitiou which, as 
peers of I'arliamoni, they may possess, for tlie harshest censures iition their 
yonnger brethren in the ministry, wlio, whatever may be their aberrations 
of opinion or of practice, hold fust to their unwavering faitli in the Ever- 
Blessed Trinity, and in Chii.st’8 atoning mediation ; who arc in.stont iu 
aeasoD and out of Mjaaon, in fiickne.ss and in health, in their niinistrntion.s of 
God's Holy Word and sacraments, and their uivsparing tem|K)i'al help in 
ohurch, and at the noisome bedside of the indigent sufVerer ; who are ever 
planning, discreetly or iudiBorcctly, but A\ith the single end of Goil’s glory 
and the comfort of Ills peoi>lc, new schemes and fresh suciclies of Christian 
kelp. 

Wo wish we could hope that this oamost cind touching ronion- 
strance wotild take otTect iu thu quartors to which it is diroctod. 


IIARTING’S WHITE’S SEhBORKE.* 

A SIMPLE reproduction ofWhitc’g with no other ad* 
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• Tht Naturai Hittory of Stlborne^ By the Rev. Gilbert White, Ths 
SUniUud lotion, thoroughly revised, with oilditional Kotes, by James £. 
Harting, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Author of the “ Oruiibolog}' of Snakspeore/* 
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itjiolf 1)0 Avedoomc. Ihit still grtMitor Intel'est attaches to the 
oditiim Aviiich Ikib ju-st beeu put forih by Mr, Hiding/ Ib 
that, rnthor movL* limn a century after Gilbert White ’3 first ^ 
appearance in print, a competent naturalist ha^, by tJie collation, 
of the original qiuirlo, and a supply of concise editorial notes, to tho 
exclusion or considerable rotrenchmont of Iho volnmiimus araiota- 
tion.s of Ilonnctt, enabled modern readora to g-fwgu for thHlJiselves 
the progress made in the moat allniclive of sciences during that 
period. I'lie physical chiuiges AA'hich have taken place iu iho parish of 
.Sclborne wiiliin eighty or a hundred years— iu Iximm tracts now 
cl:«l Avilh oak and larch, in lakes and poinls tlionmghly drained nud^ 
converted into giiizing-liind, in lauiia and flora diverse iu regard • 
both to omi.ssioii and addition— are not one whit move mmukabloi » 
than the concurront enlargement of tho iuformatioU of nalutulists , 
upon those speculations and problem.^ wliieli aro discussed by the 
author of thi.i charming Knglish classic in his ]elttn*3 to Tlionias 
l*ennant, tnuriat, natural historian, and antiquary, and to J)aiuM 
Ikirrington, the accomplibbod author of the “^Iiscellairies.” It is 
inlH.-e.-iiing to ohservo how mnnv valiuihle hints liavu been fur- 
nished by this convspoudonci^. I'hua, in his fortieth letter to Bar< 
ringtonj^Vliite suggests tho ad\ttntageto our northerly uud grazing 
kingdom of a thorough study of grasses, “to cli.Btinguish tha 
annual from the peiv.imiiil, the liardy from the tender, the siiccu- 
l(Mit and nutritive fnmi the dry and jnicoless”*, and it is needless 
to dJiv !u)a\' amply mid tborouglily all this has since been done, not 
only by such practical aa l iters ii.s ’f^irjclair,(lm-tis,aucl othera, but by 
such popular Avrilers as Miss Plucs, and even by tho foremost 
riuvserA ni<‘n and seedf^meu in their often instruct, ivo catalogues. 
Again, in the thirty-foarth letter to Pen nan t, White, havinjr 
discim^ed the Acarii.s or harv(‘.st-hng, the Afiisca putris or “ jumper^' 
Avhicli infe.sts the hueon-rack, tlie Coleoptora or “black dolphin” 
or tiirnip-lly, so abhorred by the fiirmor, or tlie parliiuilar 
which annovs horses, and Avhich ^Mr. Harting idmititles A\ilh tho 
“ spotted-winged bot-fly,” points out the desirableness of “a full 
hi.story of noxious insects, hurtful in the held, garden, or liouse, 
with a record of tlie known or likely inean.s of destroying llieiu”; 
and the labours of Kirby anil Spence, (.hirtis, Newman, and others, 
have goii(‘ far to supply this ivaiit. I'or the turni}i-lly, by the 
way, the host antidote is free and frequent liming of tho lields.^ It 
is indeed surprising to note, through tho means of coni}mriBon 
aiforded by the text and notes of tim present edition, the vast 
fltricles which ha\o been made by science siin^o tlio lirat publication 
of the book. When White Avrote to Pennant and Harrington 
about indigenous bats ho knew but the two lands known to 
Limueus ns Kuropean, Iho long- mid .short-oared. Subsequently 
ho iioled in the thirty-sixth letter to Peniimit a third, the greftf 
bit, mid Pennant him.self became aequaiiUetl with n fourth, the 
lior.se-.shoe bat. .Hut these four indigeiiou.s .sjjeciesare now in rhig- 
land multiplied to four times four. In like manner, Avith re- 
gard to the Englisli speeios of birds, Gil hurt W^hito claims for 
Sclborne parish nearly tialf the species then kiio'% n in (.1 real Hritain, 
.and makes iho total, thus ludverl, 252. Hut noAV, ns the editor 
tells lid in a note (p. 125), the number of so-called British birds is 
about 395, of whicli 130 are residents, 100 periodical migrants, 33 
annual, and tlie rest accidental and ivre, vksitants. In the know- 
ledge of plants the advance is not ]e.HS marked. Whereas AS'liite 
knew hut three sjiocie.s of crocus (sativus, vernus,and iiMdilP»ru.s), 
upon the loAve.st computation the species of crocus now known to 
botanists amount to 47 (p. 252, and nolo ihiri) 

In some of his observations on birds White failed to attain 


to the certainty ol modern inquiry — c.</. Avhere he regards tho 
“humming,’’ “ driiiuming,” “pipiug,” or “ bleating,” a.s it is 
variously tiTUied, of the snipe, as ventriloquous. In his second 
notice of the subject he remarks, in passing, that “some .vuspoct 
it is made by their wings” (p. Go); hut iiiUBimich as this smuid is 
never hoard uxeept Avheu tho bird is on the wing, he might Imvo 
anticipated, had he given more coiisidoralion to the .subject, tho 
conclusion of the Gennau luituralist Naumaiin, which Air. lliiitin^ 
adopts, that it res nils from “a sibratory motion of the Avings.’ 
I’llscwhere he does unconscious wrung to the smaller “ Avillow- 
Avven,” and becomes responsible for tlie Avholesalo slaughter of a 
tribe peculiarly friendly to the gardener, by the’ assertion that 
these birds are ' “ horrid pests in a garden.” It is the garden- 
warbler, as. tho Itev. W. Ilcrlxut lias remarked, which eats -tho 
cliemes, Avhereas -the incrimiuaieil willow-wren fre<][iicnts the 
fruit-trees, not for plunder, but to neck off tho AplMi^ which are 
injurious to them. Again, ho holds in one or tw’o places that no 
redAvings or iieldfares have been found to nest in this country, but 
a long and copious note of the editors in p. 159 furnishes so large 
a list of well-attested exceptions os may ho said to have a contrary 
effect to that of proving tho rule. The sug^^estion of hvbeniatioii 
Rs against migration, Avhich throughout his pages is a recurring 
cause of discussion, is now proved to be untenable. 

It w'ould ho eiisY to collect an eudless list of ornitholopcol. 
entomological, and kindred problems,' which White propouhdqa and 
discussed, even if he did not invariably succeed in solving them. 
For instance, be is dubious as^to the white owl’s hooting, and dbes 
not arrive at the modern discovory that it does hoot, thoogh 
sparingly, and has another sound when ixritated-Hiimerr^ 
screechii^. .His question as to the regions te: whichr if l^t 
swallows migrate, is left by him to the lut in douht iSTtr 
propounds,* hut by no means settles, the question whether 
are or aro not endowed with organs of heoxibg. ' 
phers, ho .relnar^ are ag^ on a oe^tlve and 

he is indicia to compromise the question hf amndtting the 
poOiihiUty^^lh^^ feeUng the tepersuMiem of sbunds. Ilerth 
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upon Mr. Bennett, tlio able* though prolix editor of the hitherto 
^Btairdard edition, aeuhdy olwmca that the huit of ope sex 
*'of insccta being able to jirtxluco sound involves tlio power of 
hearing^ it on the part of tht* other si^-, and that in etlbet 
■White insinuates the possession of thia sense when ho says that 

S )ssibljr the moles molte their noise out of rivalry and emulation. 

uttho experiments of Brunelli have settled the question that both 
sexes hear, and are not simply aflechjd by reperenssion. Imitating 
the chirping of cogod grasshoppers, ho found a chorus of respunso 
from them to his chirp (rco p. 24.|.)* ^yit]| regard to the gene- 
ration of eels, Wlrito surmiHod that it miglit b(5 coniundt'd 
Vtli the threadlihe bodies sometimes discovered iu them. Those 
now established to ho intestinal worms, and the oliserva- 
rions, says Mr. Ilarting, of Yarrell on the reproduction of eels 
leave litue doubt that they spawn like other tishos. Again, the 
Sclhome naturalist appears to have thought that otters were ca- 
clusivftly piscivorous, whereas it is quite certain that they are car- 
nivorous as well, and have been known to eat duclfs and teal, and, 
whilst in c^mfinement, young pigeons (sro p. 97, note). 'J’lie f.ict 
that they are aiiiphihioiis would seem to imply this, wliereas 
AVhite’s statement — ‘‘ quadruptHls that i»rev on fish are nm])liil)i»>ns 
— is surely incoiuplete. In some cases vVhite is apparently inclined 
to endorse country gossip and old-wiies’ fables, tw wluu'c he 
credits the story that the viper opens her mouth .and swallows her 
helpless young, on sudden surprises, for their protection — a popular 
error arising in ah probability from ihecirc.umsl!inc(‘ of fully fornu'd 
young having been found in tluj sloinach or abihmnMiof Ibe mother 
ready to ho e-xtruded (j). 65, u. i). In like manner he accepted the 
belief of the vulgar that the ^iliosphoreMCence of the glow-worm 
was sexual. In his pretty copy of verses on the “ Natiiralibt's 
Summer Evening Walk" ho tinishes with an allusion to this: — 

The dulling night-dous fall : away, retire ; 

For siH^, the glow-vvoi'iii lights liei aiimrou.s (iic ; 

find ho further conipHVcs tho fomalo glow-worm to Hero lighting 
love’s meteor for Lcandcr. But kir. Ilarting states as a fuel 
that both sexes of the glow-worm aro plio.spluuvsccnt, not 
only in the perfect insc'ct, hut also in tho larva and oven 
pupa state” (p. 84). On tho other hand, hllo withlmlds lus 
cmlencc from the btory current in his day iieai Uungeiibrd rcia- 
tivo to th(‘- cure of cancer by means of toads ; and ho suspects, if ho 
does not detect, tlie quack doclress in the old woiiiiin wlio .staled 
that she had herself lenriit thisapeciargift of healing from a clergy- 
man who lu\d cured her by this method, and transfuvred his 
aocrot to her. It is rather of a piece with his wrong to ihewillow- 
WTcn that White delracts from the hedgehogs luission of tidiness 
iu a(‘Stroying tho plantains on garden walks, by charging thorn 
with digging little runnd holes in thenu. As Mr. Hurting notes, 
this is a libel. The letters of “ Rnsticus ” have eslabli&luHl that this 
round hole is tlu^ work ol a night-ealiiisr catcrpilhir, which after- 
wards turned to a ‘^ghnst-motli,” or “yellow-under wing.” 

“ E\erv kingdom, every pro\iiice,” NM iles lh(‘g(‘nial Jiatiiralist in 
p. 154, “\should have ils own juonograplier, ' and his own mono- 
gropli on Selboviie is slijl a ukhIcI of \\hiit a p.irish or di.strict 
Jiistory ought to be. Changed a.s are ils nnlunil fealures, we 
Bcem "to take a bird’s-eye ^iew of the \ill.jge, il.s “ riestor,” 
uTid its “ Temple.’ its ponds, its slopi's, and its fun^st, no 
levs than of its tlora mal fauna, as they were in Ihe da\s 
()f tho wiiter. lie transinit.s, too, an <‘\aiupl() of patient oljT- 
servalion worthy of the close.st iinilation by e\en llio best of our 
hiMer-day annalist s. The beeches about lii.s daily haunts thrive 
on th<i fre(’-.stono formal iiin which is ar..alog^)u^ to their favourite 
chalk; the moisture distilled from deeidiious trees (sntwined with 
imieh ivy is most copious (a Ijiiit ^^lmt to plaiil round ponds dc- 
.signed i<» ho perennial), and tlu'so and similar observations 
are not only curious but practically u.^erul. Tim fealures of 
Wolmor Forest and its sister, Alice Holt (^.still n Koyal Forest), are 
vi\idlv presented — the former as a bavreii and eheefless enelosiire, 
tbelaiter a rich ami wr ll-tirabercd I’mige, with noble oaks over- 
shadowing the most Vtdvety of turlM. Cilherl While records 
that tho rod (leer, \shich at tlu^ beg-innlng of liis century uuni- 
bt^red no less than live hundred head in Wolmer Forest, never 
bv any clmiico ovci^lepped iluj Ixnmdarv which sc'pOrati’d it from 
tho 1 foil Forest, the laLler enclo.^iirc being tho special haunt of 
the fallow deer. Tho kindly ualuralist was among tho tir.st 
to point out tho injury to tho morals of the neighljourhood 
arising fiuin such a standing temptation as large herds of 
deer ; hut he does not seem to havo hit Upon tho iuitui*al 
cause of tho fallow and rod deer observing strictly a boun- 
dary liue which was no more than a simple hedge. Mr. Bennett 
and Mr. Ilarting, how'ever, trace it to the fact that the richness 
of meadow and iu.>bhmcfiS of oak covert wdiicli are the cha- 
racteristics of the (ffitdf. formation of Alico Holt adapt it pj>eci- 
ally to the oxotic and half-domesticated fallow doer, wliihst tho 
hardier and native- red doer subsist as congenisllv on tho coarse 
fare and dreary chwijless wastes of tlie forest so called of Wolmer. 
It is interosting to learn from a note of the editor that this 
forest took its name from a* lake which, in White’s day, wa.s 
one of the- three— Ilognier, Cranmor, and Wolmor — within its 
limits. They took these names from three wild animals, all now 
extinct in Britain, tlie hog, or wild boar, the crane, and the wolf. 
Another topograpmcal fimtui’e of the Solbomo district pointed out 

S r While w HawWey Slip, a standing memorial of a great land- 
ip which occurred in tho March of I774t when a considorahle 
part of the groat woody hanger at Hawkley was torn its place 
^ and ftdl down, leaving a high free^btone clifl* nalmd i|y»are, and 


resembling the steep side of a chalk pit." Sapped and undemiined 
by tho molting suows'of a meinors-.blo winter, it slipp^^d its mooN 
itigs, went down a perpendicular direction, Bottling, with its 
gates and oak trees in datu quo, some forty or (ifty feet bwev, after 
it.s despmto leap. The record i»f thin in ]). 261 suggests to 
While an explan.'ilioii of fables alx)ut walking hiUa and 
travelling moiintniiis iu Baker's (Chronicle, anii of tlio legerul 
touching Marcley Hill in JHiilips’s “Cider"; ami there 
are many other iildii'atious In the Natural llistorv, a.s well as 
in the Appendix of Antiquities, which prove \luvt White, 
like his c-orn spondent IViunuit, concciveil a Wgo and cumprtdien- 
sive id«5:i of the acLqio of a iiionograjiher, A great many of hi.s 
meteorokigical obsiirvatious are so sound as to havo been continued 
both by lalor coiT<)h()mti\e facts and by the inquiries of tlutso wluv 
have given less divi<led s'udy to the subject. He h’jf* linkL'd 
natural history with seholavali ip again ami again in his pwges in 
such wise iih to imtlvo hisdjook tho vory he&t to put in the hands ol’ 
a schoolboy. He is the best of gossips — in spilo of the lapse 
of ycjir.s, and tho lahoms of later imitators— on the 8o(!iaUty 
ol'auiiunls, on the (Tr(\f>yi) niid d; of bifd.s, and the curious 

divcr.'^ity of their walk and slop, their air, notes, and hmgu.ige ; 
ami he has disi‘riminalcd more ylearlv limn most of his fellow-s- 
tho Wonderful faculty of “ instinct,” which, as he savs, “ in some 
instances rai'^cs the bnito crcatiim as it wea*o above reason, and in 
others leaves them so far below it ” (p. 288). In a word, (filbert 
Whits‘, in his retm.imunt and cultivated leisure, making his notoa 
jind observations, afoot or on horseback, of the whole field of nature 
within hi^ oompufis, remoirts to tliis day an example for the coun- 
try gentleimin or village rector, with time on Ins liand.s, how to 
make a life remote from towns bnth pleasant and instructive, Mr. 
Ilarting has dischaiged his edilorial task with tact and uhilitv, 
and is oiililled- as are aW his publnshers — to the eordial thanks 
of the reading public for having so reproduced this delightful 
hook. 


l.V TIIF. TdC.VI) OF NIGHT.* 

^ ilTA H.\.('‘TMltS .sketched in the broad est lines and painted in 
V. ^ file deep»'si tints; a })lot constniclcd with a fair amount of 
technical skill, yet defaced by childishne.ss of detail, impnibubilitios 
amounting to impossihiliti(’s, vulgarity, and want of ojvliiuiry moral 
priiieiple, suU* bv .dde with a groat deal of extraordinary higli-flown 
sentiment ; slipshod graniniiir ; odd little touches of leuiinino spite ; 
and minule, d( .s( riptions of things which do not help to muko tho 
story clearer, or tlio scene more vivid — all l]»es<» characteristics 
ree ‘11 the line ]{oJiuni hand of a veteran nuvi‘list wiUl known to the 
public. I’nless Mrs. Henry \Vnod 1 ms a double in l|i"mture, we 
are much teiiipteil to place In tho IUhuX of Xiffht 1(» her credit;, 
it i.s like to imijiy of its fellows w'liicli wq Imjvo alre.idy .seen. 
Wo to have iv.ul it oil before*, and to Imve been iutro- 

diKM'd umler other names ar)d drewes to the several per.sonagea 
who meander through its pages, and tho various mvsterioB 
with which it bristles. The piece of furniture which is to 
pecivto an eM’aped ]irisoner; the elever disguises which I'lvnnot 
ho seen tliriuigh ly the .sharpest eyes— in novel repealed twice 
over, two men being equally adept in tbo djllieult a)t of false 
pers«»nalion ; tho wax bodv iu a colli n with a g-lass window, for 
ideiitilh alioii of the corpse behov, placed in a vault of the ( Roman 
(-atht>licy) cliureh of San Michele, m‘ar (kniio ; the Hand that had 
the habit of suddenly clutching Kester fcst. (deorge by the slioiildcr, 
and tbo ^'oico that used to vvbi.sper iu his ear “ (!ome " iu such a 
diabolical and suggestive maimer; tbo burying of ii urtuie while 
the mail still lives; the womlnful folly of the liero, to Iw matched 
only by the surpassing slupiditv uf (he Villain — wl. know it all by 
heart, and W'c cannot conk to .'uiy love for stale rcduntji'ts. Wo 
havo no (»bjection to .1 ti/ie bit ol .sen>ationuli.‘!iii worked uii with 
good elfeet. It may ^lot he tho higJiest kiral of art, ImL it has a 
certain weird power of its own, and if iU liglil is lurid, it is ox- 
citing. But i.en.-aliomdiani f«‘ebly conceived uiid childishly de- 
tailed is mere waste of time both lor writer ami reader ; and biich 
tt w'eak-kiieiu], brokoii-backed scoundrel as Jvestm’ iSt. (leorgo 
in.spire.s uo other senliiiieiit than one of pity for the mi.^directiou 
of powers originally not without their valm.*, and conlempt lor tho 
publie ta.sto that can food on such rank garbage. 

It is iinpos.siblo to rev’ew tins book iw in uny^ nciise a charuetef 
novel. 1'lie llireo uriimipal personages of the story are lav ligurea 
curved, jointed, uud dvajied after types os old as Mrs. liadelitfe. 
First wo have Lionel Dering, who, vvlmn the story opi'us, is living 
a» “ The lleniiit of (hilelioii.se Farm," u desolate little holding 
.somewhere on the Nurlh-Fnsl const. Hero this young niiii), in the 
priino of life and the zenith of his em^gies, is content to 
remain, if iujI wearing away his strength in morbid regrets, yet 
at time.s giving way to Bouielhitig very lilu! despair; as he Uiiupelf 
pathetically puts it during a storm, “ Like my life- like my life, 
without byre or hoiiiesteiul,'’ which we. venture to think is almost 
a unique .*!pecimen of a young man of Iwreuty-eight years of age, 
with a gokl-colcurod beard, tuldng to self-pity because he hw* hot 
a cow-hoiwe. Besides, having a form, has "he not iialnrally a 
homestead, and must he not havo had a byre too ? And, if hoi, 
could ho not build one? Idonel has lost bis fortiino of twenty 
tbousand pouiids, and with bis fortune his betrothed ; but, instead 
of setting his shoulder to the wheel, strengthening his back for tlie 
burden, and doing wliat he could to repair the damage and remake 

*In Dead of Xght, A Novel, 3 vols. London : Richard Bentley & 
Son. 1874. 
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what hafl f!;one from him, he came tlown to this wMtched litUo 
place, where at one time lie plant wl potatoes, at another ting 
them up,” raised find ataudanl rosiis, in two years’ timo^iado a 
profit on his fiirm of one hundred and eighty pounds, worlwd os a 
d%y labourer on the land, and found life fashioned on this plan a 
reasonable and manly kind of thing. Vet his portrait, as the author 
gives it, scarcely boars out his actions ; — 

I.HUM‘1 Derins at this tlmf> was twcnty-cij;’ht yoara ol«i. A tall, well- 
built, iair-coinpkaioiied mau, but Urou/A‘<l by exposure to the sun and 
wind. His eyes wero dark gray, very steady and penetrating, ilo had a 
habit of looking full into the faces of those with w'hoiii he talked, as though 
he were tryhig to penrtrate ti»o mask before him. It was a habit wliieh 
some people did not like, lit) had never i-liayed in his life, an<l tho strong, 
iJnn linos of his mouth, betokening immense power of will, an<l great tena- 
city of pur|Kwo, were all but hiddeji by the soft, llowiiig outline's of a tlnek 
beanl and moustache, pale golden us to colour. Ills free, oiit-door life, and 
Ihe hard work to which he had nc(:uHtoined'‘hiinself of late years, had 
widened his chest and hardened his imwelos, and had ripened him into a very 
tolornblo spetdmen of those stalwart, fair-bearded i>,l indera whoso forms and 
tlgures are familiar wherever the English language Li sicken. 

Ills “ tenacity of puipwe ” is noon called into play. Going homo 
in a atorm along the clitls ho poos, by a “ blinding ’’ flash of light- 
ning, a man fall down a chasm. ^‘An iiuirticuhitc cry of horror 
burst from his lips,” and, “ with lieating heart and strained nerves,” 
lie presses forward to the place wliere ho had seen tho man. Hut 
when J»o gets there ho is standing there alone.” Ah wo have not 
a photograph or diagram of the cliasm down which Jiionel Doring 
descends in tho dark, wo cannot exactly niake it all out, but lire 
upshot is clear; Ho claoilwra down “ the smugglers’ Htaircuse,” 
which is a narrow gully or soani in tho rock, not much wider than 
an ordinary chimney ; but how on eartii ho mauagea in tho dojul 
dark, holth d only by blinding Hashes of lightning, is beycuKl us to 
understand, lie does slip midwav, and finds himself among the 
rocks at tho bottmn, bruised, bleeding, and partially stunned.” 
xNevcrthelePS he clambers over tho huge houMers in Ills way, the 
lido washing over him at odd moments, and at lust his hand 
touches a chinimy, ice-cold luce." But this brave man, who had 
(hired so much and Inn'iie sucli horrors for the sak (3 of litiding a 
.stranger’s body, lanv “dn^w hack his .arm with an in\o- 
luntury shudder.” If nothing else betrayed Iho sex of the author, 
this ridiculous ascription of “nerves” to such a num as Lionel 
Dering would have done so. Tho whole incident, told with such a 
prodigality of detail, is absurd in Ireatment from end to end; but 
it sooms to us that Lionel’s sensitive 8hnil<ler nt touching the 
elaraiiiv faco of th(3 man he catno to seek is tlie finishing stroke of 
all, 'J^his unfortunate person, who law tiunlded down the chsism 
iimong the sea-shore Ixiuldem, and is now lying half in half out of 
the water, is, so far as Lionel “ made out liy the momentary 
gHin\iHea which the ligliluiug afibrdod liiin, young, fair, slightly 
built, and to all ujipearanco a gentleman.” Ho is a Mr. Tom 
Bristow : — 

A Hliin-lmilt, nquilino-nosed, fair-coniplexhincil, yomiir follow; rather 
under than over the onlin.uy liriglit ; and looking yoim^ur than he really 
was — Ik* wn*? .six-nnd-lwfjity >eaiN old— hv rea-^on of libj perha.tly sinootli 
and ohHo-<^hav('n fiU'c, whieh clieil^ln'd not the hligl»tes( giowth of whiskers 
beard, <ir inonatuclie. Tom’s liiM act inn on coining to his senses iifitr his 
aceident was to put Ids bjml to Ids eliin. Just then bri'^tling with a .stubble 
of flovrral tluys’ growth ; and his first n ords to the .startle<l um»e weic, “ My 
dear nind.iniV, I ^ll8ll feel greatly obliged hy your ?<i>nding fora baiber,” 
Hifl eyes were blue, lull of vivacity, and kcjcidy obsovvant of all that ncut 
on around bun. He had a v«.ny gtiod-natured smile, nhleh showed olY to 
advantage a very wldte and even set of teeth. His hands and feet were 
small, and J>e was rathrr inclined to be proud of them. His dress, while 
ptnAiously \>lain in .ippeanincc, was made of the best materials, and owed its 
origin to one of the ino'it famuii.s of Lmulon ludors. 

Thin Mr. Tom BrisUiw HUp})Ucp the comic, olomont which olso 
would have Imeii wanting (o the ptoiy. Ho in aa good a fellow as 
Jiiojiol, hut iiiorricr .'ind pharper; and to him and hin universal in- 
gt'iiiiity is owing tluj idea ol the wonderful vviirdrobo where tho 
former i.s concealed when Tom has inanngtxl his e.scapo from 
prison. Indeed, hod it not been for Tom, Lionel nuLst have iK'en 
hanged, b'or, as ull the innocent Hiitfer in novels and tho giiilly 
eft«nx3 Biispicion, Lionel is urre.stiMl for u murtler ho never com- 
miitod, and Kt‘.stor St. George, wlio is the real criminal, goe.s scot 
free until the end. 

Mr. Kester St. George is tli(i modern presentation of the villain 
in Iho play. He is a man of fashion, smokes “ club cigars,” breeils 
borscH at Newmarket, and coustjquently has as good us sold hini- 
•olf U) tlu» J^lvil One, who every now and then puts iu a reinindor 
by tho shadowy Hand that clutches his shoulder, and the ghostly 
Voice which whispers “ Come.” Ke.ster St. Georgo too loses his 
fortuno, but in a diilereut way from that which sent lAouel as ii 
hermit to ( fatehmiso harm. Tho bank broke where Lionel had 
placed his legacy, which was an innocent and irresponsible manner 
of loss ; Iwit wlien the undo who liad adopted Kestor, and always 
treated him as his heir, one night turned him out of Newton 
Pork and forbade him ever to cross his thrG.sbold apin, we must 
suppose that some glaring iniquity perpetrated by the young 
scoundrel who smoked club cigars anil helled at races had come to 
liglit, and that be only received what he deserved. Of course 
when this unde, Mr. Arthur 8t. George, dies, he Jeavea hia whole 
property to Lionel*, and naturally Kester feels iiioie hatred than 
lave for the cousin who sup^danta liim ; but, being wily and politic 
as well as bad and daring, he dissembles, and asks Lionel to oraak- 
ihst at his chambers, where he refuses an oifer made by the latter 
of three thousand a year, and, being the next heir should Lionel 
^e unmarried, is on the point of shooting him through tht 
head, as tlto settlement of a difficult position. Why he does 
not kiU him at some time or other is ono of the. most 


Burprisiug things in this story of surprises. Ho has no kind of 
conscience, and is quite ready to kill any and e\ery on© who standn 
in his \Vay. Theft a vice he docs not disdaiir; and dissimula- 
tion of the moat profound kind comes as easy to him as diflgHi.ses 
to Tom Bristow and sincerity to Lionel.. But, though ho accepts the 
invitation which Lionel is fool enough to.giye him, and goes down to 
^^ewton Park as a guest, and not ite master, he does nothing more 
hoinous, by intention, than make Mr. Percy Osmond drunk, so ^ 
that he may steal his cheque book, and give tionel a sleeping- 
draught “ for a headache,” ho that he shall not liear him go into 
Percy’s room at night on this very likely errand. That the theft 
culminated in murder was not intentional; thongh he has no 
objoction to hia valet Hmenring Lionel's handkerchief and shirtf- 
froiit with blood, and putting into Osmond's haiui a filagAe 
gold stud which he abstracts from the virtuous - young man’s ^ 
linen. ' 

It is on this circumstantial evidence that Lionel is to be found 
guilty of murder ; and it is to save him from the gallows that the 
peculiar talents of Mr. Tom Bristoyv oi'e brought into play. 

Ho first of all inanages his escape from prison by leaving a 
drugged and drunken old clerk iu his cell as his counterfeit, 
he himatdf being cleverly made up as such an exact re- 
preseiitati^ e of some one else — who can prove an alibi 
completely to bailie detection and the police. Witli Idonel dressed 
in Creede’s clothes, and he hiiupelf so like Mr. Hoskvns as to 
deceive every one ho nux)ts and tallis to, the pair leave tlie prison, 

.-ind Lionel is quartered in the room at TOdith’s liouso wlioro tho 
wardrobo is placed. Lionel and liis lover J'ldith have been married 
while tho former is in gaol wailing his trial ; but the mairinpe is a 
profounil bccret, and apparently even the prison authorities are 
ipiiorant of it. Still siispicion falls on the lioiiKohold, and the 
cottage is .searched ; to no purpose lor awliilo ; but as a police- 
man chooses to wit down overcome with thought in tho fatal room, 
and as Lionel is a born fool all tlirough, he opens the wardroki 
door, and stands face to face with the se^rgeant. How the sergeant 
is bought oir, and Jjionel makes good his escupo ; how the jtolico 
and tho Home Office shut tiunr eyes und make no effort to recover 
the escaped accused; how Ke-ntcr walks in Ids sleep, and gets 
nervous over Osmond s dagger hidden in a tree; how l)obbs, his 
valet, is Lionel's paid spy; anil how, finally, virtue is trimnphont 
and vice in the dust, those who care 1o read can see for ihmu- 
solves. One little characteristic incideut "we must not forget. 
Kosier St. George turns out to bo no St. George at all, but a 
changed child, the bon of an old hag, oue Mother Mini, who had 
been the real isester's nurse. Thus the lionour of tho St. Georges 
is saved ; and when Lionel brings the crime of Osmoiid’a iiiurder 
homo lo liim, and exposes him to the small world within Aiir 
walls of hift “ sitting room,'’ he has not frightened his cousin to 
death, only an impostor and a Mini. In conclusion wo would ask 
but one question: — Is it not time for the author of In thn Dmd of 
Xif/hij and so much similar work )M3Hide.s, to give up, at least for 
awdiile, this wearisome grinding out of impossible plots, puerile 
mechanism, and worn-out types of chariicltr ? 


THE NEW AUSTRIAN MAP OF CENTRAL ASIA.* 

W EI have rccenliy had occasion to notice the contribiiliou to 
tlie military history of 1859 which we ow'e to Baron Kuhn’s 
(.•nlightened ndministiatioii of the Vieuim War Office, and in so 
doing we commented on that mistaken reticence wlilcli Jiiul 
previously been maintained by tho Austrian Government with 
regard to all such iiuitlorH. This foolish policy, which was due 
to the eccrot BVJ?tem of government dear to Hapsburg traditions, 
and to the desire to keep concealed that largo share of the di.'jasiers 
of AubUia which was due to Imperial intermeddling, has played 
directly into tho hands of her enemies, who have boeii left to write 
their own story unchecked, and thus lo lower the prestige of tho 
Empire in the eyes of those who might have lielped her. Indeed 
it is impossible at this late date to say hoW largely this blunder- 
ing secrosy may liave atlectcd European politics. To give but a \ 
single instance. It is almost certain that tho conccaUnent of tho 
shattering defeat administered in 1793 by a moderate annv of 
xViistrian i-ogulars to Dumouriez’s liepublicand — a defeat wliich 
cleared Belgium of the French quite as offectually ns Napoleon’s 
final overthi’ow twenty-two years later — has contributed laigely 
to the myth of the invincibility of the levies of tho Hevolu- 

tioD, nncl thus sensibly intluenced French policy down to 

the time of Gambetta. It is to be hoped that the Into 

change of administration at Vie43na, which all Ekuope, a few 

military Oonservatives only excepted, noticed with regret, mav, . 
not throw the War Office of Francis Joseph back into the old 
course which brought on tho crown of tho llnpsburga much dis- 
credit, and possibly some real dAuger, as it certakily was largely 
answemble tor the chauviDisin of the E'reoch. 

But if Austria has hitherto purposely neglected that historical 
branch of Stalf duty which has reached its highest dei^lopmcnt 
under Count Moltke, it has plainly not been for want of power (It 
intelligence in her officers. In another department she has long 
been at the head of nil ICuropo. For at least a genemriou past 
the topographical productions of the goog^hieal section of her 
Stad' have been simply uDrivalled, not only in acenntay and fuilnees. . 
hat in the dearness of their exaention, whichrfor no!>* prQft«*ional 

* Xim Gmurel^Kftrie. von CeninaUAmtB, Von dem K. K. lUUiUlviBch* 
geographiachen lostitut in Wien bcarbeitet Vienna : Gerald. 
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itt rertaiuly not leas im^iertant. Evei-y decent map of North 
Italy i» fouttdod on, or at Liost latj^ely indebted to, that prepared 
for the U80 of Austria when aho rnlod without contradjetion to tlw 
Po, and whon intervention in Italian nlfairs (ronei*aUv wan deemod 
to be a standing duty with the Vienna Goveminout. The other 
part:i of the loosely^knit Empire which Btretchoa am'oaa Europe 
Iroiii liavaria into Turkey, as widl as the countries iiumediatoly 
round her borders, have bcon Burveyod with no less cai'o, and put 
on paper with the samo origiaUity of deftigu ; and if the 
aflkira of Croatia or IlAlmniia or Eosnia are riddleri to tlie grciit 
majority of newapoper reiiderH, it is not for want of excellent 
topographical deUueatiuas on which to folio vy them. The 
Austrian Bureau lias been thoroughly oi’ipfimil in its work. Dis- 
Cfftding Buportliioiis shading and uumoaniiig ot>u volitional details, it 
Budboods, by the aid of iino lines, clear prinliug, mid the judiciously 
s^ro use of colouring wherti allowed .at nil, in producing maps that 
give the eye just the information which it needs, instoad of bewilder- 
ing it with the multitude of'e.ngi'avm '’8 flourislios which discredit 
a <n’(‘rit part of the map work of our time. The system is being 
largely borrowed, and our own best workmen are themselves falling 
into wliat may be properly callctl the Austrian style, perhaps 
almost without knomng to whom they arc indebted for the ex- 
ample. Yet even so lately ns last year, when the Topographical 
Military InsLitulc of Si. Petersburg ]mt out its greatest work, tho 
nuip of Central Asia fKarta Serednei Aaii, 1873), which was, the 
host to bo obtained until a few weeks since, tho result of the con- 
vcntiomil over-elaboration of detiihs was that mountains, rivers, 
and lakes apjhjar all to have got into such a mesh of lines os to bo 
trace!iblo'(*nly wnth dilliculty, and imporl.-mt nniues are consUuitlv 
overlaid and hidden. No one, ne(‘d send for this any longer, ns tho 
work just issued nt Vienna under the auspices of Ctujoral von 
Dobonau, tho able hoa<l of tlje .Military Geographical Institute of 
that city, may be said to supersede all former ruajw of the same 
part of the world. 

Peiiiajis tlie title of this map may be in some resjiectfl a mis- 
nomer. E(Ji* the purcliustjr will prohiibly be hanlly prepared to 
iind tlie ofteii-usod expifssion of Central Asia, vnguo though it 
(Tiirtiiily is, stretched to include llui Persian Gulf, and oven a 
corner of tin; iky of Bengal. But it is notorious tluil tlie Austrian 
StiilT has huvj; inteivsled itself in tlie piohlem of tho future coii- 
no-vion of our Indijin Knipiro with (hmlival Asian flllldis, regarding 
these ill tho usual liiuiteal souse. Baron Kuhn liimsolf iias the credit 
of being tho author of a well-known j^iamphiot, some time, since 
tiMuslatcd in this country by !Major M il&on, the object (if w'bich 
is to show the vital iuiportane (3 wliieb ihu neglected l‘hipUratCii lino 
of coiuiminicaticm with India may lu‘i*e:irier hiivo for us if llussia 
should extend her present A rineiiian border to the&oiithwa**dof tho 
(tLsJiiau. Iti.s not surprising th(‘re!Vue that the VIei 111a Bureau 
should have thought its work would he iucomplet<; unless the 
norl.hern purl of India formt'd part of it. And, m IWcl, tbi; map 
bas been carried so fur that IShoct XU., the la.st of the serie.s, is 
entirely given to llimlostan, imd goes down, nut merely to tho 
(Xmtr.'il rroviiu*e.s and tho conutry south of the G.inge.i, but to 
Surat on tho Boiiibiiy side, and to the (('dta of tho Mnhamiddy, 
below ( hittaek, on the coa.st of the Biy <d' Bengal. Tim Xth and 
Xllh give the i’erslan Gulf conipleU'U. w’illi Beloucliislan and all 
that part of Arabia opposite which lies about MiiM'aljund in which 
Enghshiiieri havo lately beconio interestud sinco tluw Iiave dis- 
covered in tho Sultan of Zanziktr an oHVlioot of it.s ruling house, 
and so got a glimmerin'? of Iht' fact, which our common histories 
ignore, that .Vrabs are really able to make vojuigos and found sett lo- 
menlS just as though they were ci\ilizcd Kuropeau.s like ourselves. 

Tho map is in twoho shoels altogetlier. Tho tirst three, forming 
tho upper or noilhorn section, carry t.h*'. view across that vast- 
bolt of country which lies betwroii Sibtu’iu and the Jvliauates of 
Central Asia proper. On tho left, in Sheet T., wo get a glimpse of 
tho Black Sea and of the mighty cliain (T tho (kiucaaii?, before 
which Ilusj^hm progress towards Asia so long was baiTcd. ^Vlas 
for tho sliorlsi^htodnerts and limited information of Eurojiean 
politicians of tuirly years since ! We cannot leave thi.s liTBt 
sheet without observing how siriliingly it shows a portion of 
the level tract along the western side of tho Cjispkm, bv which 
Rushia turnw.1 tlic biavo mountaineers completely before she could 
subdue them. And here such pointa ns Jeknterinodar, Stawropol, 
and Jekntorinograd, with mauv others equally rough nml new in 
appellation but ranking after these in importance, mark the linlis 
of tie chaii^ of posts ; thoso mentioned Ijeiug new settle- 
ments of some conserpience, which bind Tiliis to the European 
capital on tho Neva with whicli our fathers thought tho 
Aimonian plains could never be regularly counectod by liurann 
moans, borts have evidently preceded commerce and population 
on this line, but commerce and population have not been long in 
following tho lead set them by the art military ; a tnith remark- 
ably illustratod as we pass on to Sheet II., and examine that pro- 
vince of Orenbarg, now a settled and valuable part of Russian 
Aeia , the local troops of which played as important a part relatively 
in tho late Kliivan exfjodition as our own runjaub hVonticr force 
presumably would do if wo were obliged tooccupy Cashraore. Y'et the 
greater part of the dbontry covorod by this sheet, now showing good 
caravan roads^ protected by posts, and with all tho appurtenances 
of a grov^ing inland commeisco^ is that very land of the Khirgiz 
Tartars which a ^oration or two dnee was unknown and no- 
traversed exeept (w bold advescturere and robber tribes. Sheet IlL 
brings this etrsten of.RiisfiAn tomlory.to its eastern termina- 
tton, the lattlb known part of llussian Tnrkestan called Tomsk, 
which run&‘^ into the great Altai chain ; and siogularly enooghi 


it ^res, dnimed by llusda, a Ilotit extending even further mtu 
Chinese Mongolia than tJiat assigned by thoRusshui Topographical 
Inatitul o Iwit year, which atthU point slmwed a humility to which 
tho pqliiw of St. Pet4irsliuvg,dnes not protend. , too, ll>r the 
lirat tin# the attempt is imule to set cktu'ly^ down the division 
between Tmkeflton, whcM^o governor occupies so iunwrtiint a part, 
in Ceutva-l Askn polio\ , and tiie m’igiilKmriii'r territories of the 
Ikungftil Tiii*i,u><, tho last isdica of Miihiuu«j;*n ompiro iu that 
part of tlio world, witli the exception of that ruleu by tho iv- 
lioubtabhi Aulik G bazoo, wlioi^o newly civatod kiugtiom lies to 
thoir eoulli. 

This priiUMi’.s domininns arc seen to bo really cf very mode- 
raic extent, and nro plainly in hardly more ^tangor jiist no^Y of 
Uu.^wsian amioxatioii tlmn of being <'ru!»liod by (Jhijia. Eoi- tho 
latter Power Jws abLUukntly proved its lahmt strougth in tin.* 
contest with tho Alahouiedau kingdom which but thrao 
sinco tJounsiK*d to tlio eonth-oaet of llio Alalik Ghazess do- 
minions, ami nppoarod U) intelligent to have oblalited 

perijjanent indeiKmilencc, but which now, as the Indian 

Foreign Deixirtmciit rocoiitly .amiouncod, yielded its last strong- 
hold into the Laiid.'^ of the tnumphanl Im^iGrialiste. The 
sanguinary strugglo that lormiiialod in tlio dosLriictioii of tho 
last of tlio Ho-calknl rebels of Suutb-westevii Ghina wts but 
an episode of tho ndigious wara which liavo l»eou corrii^^l on 
for ft century at least in (’hi nose Tiudary. But the grtvit 
chuogo in the Hituutiori which has been Wrought by Kussiti 
is clearly revealed in tho map befurt'. ns. When we wta- 
inino the belt comprised in Siunds IV., V., and VL, which 
covers the space from the Gaspisn to Middle (Jiiina, w'e find 
that tho once iiidcpendont Mahomedsn sovoroiguliea which lay 
behind Kin<hgaria, the Khiumies of Khokand, Bokhai'u. and IvJiiva, 
ftro now all directly or indiroclly dt;j)endeiU op Uusbia. Tfew^ 
kingdom of tb<» Alalik Ghazee has therefore now' no kiiwliip of 
'rnligiori among its neighbours to protect it if attackod by t .Uiina 
with superior forces. Jn such a cose, Y/woiib Beg, if dcfcMed., 
could only bo saved from tho oxtiuclion which has lately overt akeu 
his imitators of M'ehtorii China by tho direct iutervontion of wither 
Uii.«bia or I'jigland ; and hciu'o th<3 cxistoiico of Um soverwigrnty 
which Sir IhniglHS i‘‘oi'syth baa Ifiloly opened to our tiudu >.«- 
contos an elomeiit^of pressing ini])ortiiuco iu tho quiislioti of tho 
futuni of ( Central Asia. 

* This liict alone, and the general inteppst excited bv iho Forsyth 
! mksioii and iho now lino of eomiiierco for whicli it Ima cJoaredtlie 


I 


way, w'ould make tlio iiia]), worn it for this section only, a roal 
no(pn.silion. Bui it has the speciid attiuction for tlio politiciaiiaad 
eoKlicr tViat the Vili Sheet lays down, for tho first time iicciiraioly, 
tho position of the now fort of L*otro AieiondrovBk on the Aipoor, 
where Ikiloiiel IvunolV ifi posted to ropresont Geneml Kaurnmnn in 
checking the Turcomans, and protecting or overawing Khiva as 
may bo required. A glance will show liow elTeclively it is placed 
for this purpose. TJio llus.suin garrison has, in fact, tho complete 
control of the ctinal sysioin which forms the oasis of the KJianate; 
and with this grasp of the throat of Khiva, tho >Sl. Betfushurg 
Cabinet has tho Ih^nI. strategic reasona for its Into moderation in 


quitting tJio fallen dosjM^t's capital. 

If wo do but refer to the rcmainijig section, that coutaiued in 


Shoots Vil., VIU., itnd IX., it is solely for wont of space to dt> 
adequate justice to its merit. m. Jt (joinpriscs, among other torri- 
toWes, tlio gi-eat plateau of inlsinl Persia, Afghanistan, luid tlu* 
countric.8 from wniclt the Hindoo Koosh and Himalaya lungCH 
rise frow ningly us though to warn Nort horn inlrudcMotT our Indian 
border. I'iveu tbrougb the modesty of drawing for which tlii.ima|> 
I is remarkable, the gmnt heights oi' this natural barrier are plainly 
; to be noted, imd will at once Udl tho student that, despite iM. 
i Bossep's visions of Bteiim ilotillHS on tho Upper Aiuoor, ddiigorto 
! India will hardly come iu this direction, whososoover may bo the 
! Jiand that ftim.s to strike at us ihiougli our Jv.isLoru j;^iupirc. 


DUCKMASTKU OX COOKERY.* 

I T is not now' imcoinraon to lind lii.storians aiid theologian.s aUri- 
biiliug to the Ueforraation eounlless diflicuUieS, religious and 
political, whicJi havo since arisen. Mr. Buckinaster tuld.s another 
accusation \o the list alrcarly so Ion". Ho spcins to lay to Jiiithers 
I charge the scarcity of good cooks troiu which thU country is now 
j Bull’ering. When a doctor is consulted by a new pslienl, "his first 
anxiety is to find out tho cause uf disease; when this ha.'^ been 
done, he may attempt a cure. Air. Backmaster lias diseiivered the 
origin of tho declinu in English cooking; he does not, as bo might 
naturally havo done, follow out his own reasoning, and .‘suggest 
Ritualism as nt least a palliative for tho time being. The abolition 
of fasts, which were not really fiwls, but feasts requiring coosum- 
mato skill in thoir prfqwvration, is tjortainly quite u sufiieionl veanon 
to give for tho small attontion tvliieh som/icj* 7Ufw]|7rf»recf)ivo in Eng- 
laim ; for the little oc-coimt taken of vegetables as an c77/;*^c, and 
for the poverty of our invention with reganl to tho drciising of 
fiish. A mediBeval cook was hardly tlioiight worthy of tho 
name unless he could make any fish taste like w'oodcock 
without burdening either the consciences or tho digestion of his 
master 8 guests. The suppression of th^ mosnateriee no doubt put 
an end to much convivial hospitality, and probably for tlm time 
being gave the deathblow to cooking as a science. Afr. liuclv'- 

• BwekfMUkSffB CodAery: gn Abridgtnfnt of snm« 0/ the Lcctunii dti^ 
tend in the Cookery School* London: ItoutUogu & 8on;i. 
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n^tur assorts that at the of the sixteenth corilury 

England was unrivalled, even by J^'rance, in theqiwlitviind variety 
of 1 nor food productions, but that with the Jieforiualion came a 
great change in the domwtic life ()f Iho people, and llmt soups, tish, 
and vegetables grew Br»niohow to be assfjcialcd with Popery. AVo 
may lherefor(> .atwiimo that good l'rot(*stants loolt to outing good 
?oast beef and pliun-putlding, and banished out of tin.* country at 
the saiiui lime Jesuits and French Itickshaws. Perhap-s soiue of 
the slslerhoods which have si) succ.»‘fisfully revived lace-uialving 
and (Miibroidery may turn their alleutiou to'.scieutilic cooliing us a 
preventive ot disease, and siippleiutud tbeir nursing eslablishuieiifs 
with clashes for teacliing Ihi^se who av(‘. now resjjon.sible for many 
of the illiHjases which doctors vainly try to euro with medicine. 

In this HiTiall (»cUivo of three hundred jMige.s ]\ir Jhu*kiii.‘ister, 
besides giving a .sutlirient imnibcr of reeijM's to content in tliejr 
variety auy ordijiary family, treats of everything muter the siin — 
Druids and plain cooks, Anglo-Saxon eiisloms and hKlie.s' dn‘.«.ses, 
Romans and Sir Pobert Peel, wild llowers and the colonh'.s, ga.s- 
stovps, nuirriiigo, odneation, roligi<ni, and chemistry ; his w'ords are 
no doubt words of wisdom, but f]n*y are terribly long words, and he 
calls London “this metropolis.’’ An edition for tlie u.‘<e of the 
hitvhen, with marginal readings of .sueh terms us apprcjximiilivo, 
Coagulate, accelerate, rt*trogre.ssion, analogous, nonUl be usi'fiil. 
With the cookery rc^cipes there is little laidt to he found. If not 
original, they are at least clearly given, and the e.s.sentials to 
sncce'^s in e.ach caso are pointed out uiuh'r tlie head (»f “ Pr(‘cuu- 
tions.” lint wo venture to suggest that inn fulnn^ (idition some 
furthtjr ifistructiou.s may be added to tile diniclions for making 
bread siiuce, ^xliich now stand tlins : — 

Tuko a clean sU wpau and put in oiiucrs of stale biead iiuiuIh, x\l(h 
<nu' pint nf new milk and otio eM'lialoi ; boil for two inmut(>, and the 
s.iueu is K-ady. PmwtlliniH. See that the bread cruinbi aie tc'^ed, andtake 
enre that the hunec does not boil over. 

Now no iiiimbcr of clean stowpaiis or pretty cooks could prodm^^ 
from thi.s rccijie anything but liread and milk ta.stiiig disagroeafily 
of oiiioiLs. What sort of calven’-foot jelly would an ignorant 
person be likely to make if nil the divc'ctions givmi wm-e: — “'lake 
two calves’ feet jind a bottle of Madeira, and be sure llie feef are 
fresh nnd tlio wine is old”!^ In .M. Dover’s Modmi ffousnHfo 
there are very good liiiits about bread saucix They might with 
advantage bo add».*d as an alternatixe t( Mr. Piuckmaster’.s pap, 
>v Inch is only fit for invalids. On the subject oi' f nr a mJoaiu we 
<‘ntir(‘]Y ditfer from him, a.s ho K'peatsthe mistake which lie made 
at Soiitli Ki'iisington wlien diiecling I’lr preparation <d’ that 
dish. There, in appearance at least, it was completely spi-ilal 
by being turned when liaU’ done. I’he pupils were shown how 
Ui lard v<'ul in tho most approved manner', but (hey v.i-re nlso 
tiihowri bow, before si-rviiig, to destroy tlie <Iainly-hiol\ing <,ni!l'*. 
Denernlly in Prance tho .stiwvpans umsI for cooking s-neh a dbh 
h»ve hollow lids in which charcoiil he ]iitt ninl l]i»' meal done 
simultaneously on both .«ide.s. Thus the (Uiiaiheijtjil [larl is not 
di.sligured, and ihi'/nrandrou is an atlraclive <li'*h, either hot (»r , 
cold. The sumo re.siilt could be all.iiiMM! with a g.i.-i-olove. Jn ' 
Mr. Buckmaster’s apjdo fritters, too, our hiifli i^ weak, lie does | 
not speak with sullicient ditlidence on the .‘'uhjei't, nor give any hint 
llmt, ]»roperly j)r(qiarcd, they are a.s r.iie us a good omelette. A 
cook who simceed.s to j)erfection in tins <li.s]i \> always remeinhenMl 
in a house w here j[K*rrec.t coolving i.s appreciated. 1 1 wil 1 geiuna lly 
found that sho mixed the bailer se\eral liour.s before she u.'^ed'it, 
to allow the Hour to sw<*ll, and ndtled u .spoonful to (*ucb hitter 
wb list frying, to give them tlie spiky shapes which comiois.seiu’a 
adniir<i, but so seldom see. 

Mr. .Ihicknmster Hcoms to liUM^ leanings toward.^* xegelariaiiisiu, 
and I'l'ininds his mulers that ilm Pyramids were hnilt by people 
Avlio lived on lentils, garlic, and water. He print^i chemical talnes 
of the flitlerent amounts of dill'enuit kinds of untTiment to be 
found in xarions food.s, cereal and animal, and gixes a hint to Ijondon 
belles by dwelling on the beauty of Ifanler.s complexion after his 
self-cho-ien dii'l of pulse and w'utiT. Wlicther liL muscles would have 
stood the fatigues of a London .season is finite anotln-r f]ue.slion ; but a.s 
languid inanity i.s to be now rather tlie f,i.‘«hion, no doiibtacour.se of 
Ihwahmla Arabica would be found both more wdiolesome and more 
aucce.s.<ful as a co.smetic than even Rowland’s Kalydor. Mr. Duck- 
imuslcr, although decidedly rad. n Conservative, so far as bad ciu)k- 
ing i.s concerned, is dispo,s<Ml to think willi Mr. ( rlatlstono, that 
soiuotimes the bc.st refonu.s consist in going buck. Ho loiig.s to 
see every house presided twer by bis ideal granibnotber, as.'^lsted 
no doubt by Solomoir.s paragon, to rLe early and look after tlm 
maids. He would r(»joice again to see a bakcr'.s oven in every 
cottage, aiwl lion.se.s made of somi'tbing more substantial than 
plaster and whitewash. He would revive the hotchpotch (»f tho 
Anglo-Saxon.s, and perhaps serve us occasionally with a dish of 
parroti* and onion sauce. It Is h) be hofR'd wo may bo allowed tho 
modern invention of forks, as the i’sitlacidie aro not praised hy 
those actjuainlcd With thc-ic Ixjiies and sinow.s. !RIr. lJuckmastor 
would not object to minstrels making sweet mn-ic in our eating 
ixxims; tliey \vo\dd certainly bt^ prelerable to a biimd-orgaii outside 
tbo windows, which only some pooplo— notably, no.vt-door neigh- 
bours — liud favourable to appetite and digestion. He considers that 
dinner should bo tho event of the day— a social, chnatiug inilncneo, 
a time when men exchange with their wive.M and children iho 
courtesies of life, an hour for mornl c.xpaiision, forlightue.ssjbriglit- 
nf)?^, and laiig-hter, for making of marrisige.s and tho discussion of 
political problems. If all the bin!.s in thi^ little book were ciirricd 
out, tho mjUonuinm would have already commenced, for the 
world would not contain any more cross husbands or fooliti 


whes, igiu^raiit .servants or badly brniiTlit up children; no old 
bachelors, for being man’ied xvoiUd be ckoajper than living single ; 
no xvaste, Ihorelore no poverty ; no single-brick houses or smoko 
bjgs. 

Willi regjird to servant, s Mr. Buckmastor has hovn singularly 
fortunate, buxing had in hi.s own family only three during tw'erity- 
tlireo years. Pcjliaps ho took the precauliim of adopting lliein 
young, i\H they spcin only to liavo loft lii.s happy home to make the 
hap[iy homo of u liushaiul, who, it ia to be Loj»ed, appreciate.^ and is 
gi'uteful hir this trenhure manufactured for him at Mr. Buckmastcr’s 
cslabliabment. 'rhere slm hud at the one groat advantage ot 
Inning no fcllow-servnnt with whom to quarrel, as her master 
prudently ke]jl only one at a time. On the subject of doiuesiics 
in giMUTul Mr. Bnclviiiaster piously observes: — 

VW rnnnot have a hi ller t*\;irnple of wlmt oiir belinvkuir lovvanls servfnlfl 
.■^licMild Im‘ lliaji tJiat nllcnh il l>v lio.i/. lu liis lan^n.-ijiy to his reapers, whra 
in* cjiiiit* iiUn Hii* li.'irvcst fif'tds wli^ne Kuth the Moahitrs.s waa j^k^aning. 
Ikiuh, as xve ui.jy all n-nirmWi, xx’a.s a young uKiow, living with her 
uiothvr-m-law, Niumii. '^riic.sc nvo ctimo ilown to Hvthlolu'm in thy ihut* 
h.iik'v haiM'.i, jiuil x\rnt to glc.m in tin* fiLld which holongfU to lloaz. 
In.stcnJol iKiug intn n p.issiou and uttciing oatli.s, or indulging in coarse 
jokes to th<i-,o woiting and gleaning, tho iiddu's.i of t)oaz to hi» servants 
wav, “The Lord I'c XMih \ou ! ” and they .'in.sw i:rcd Jiini, “ 'Hie Lord hlosa 
thee!” 

.Mr. Biickmaster thinks tlm public in.stitu lions from which girls aro 
.sent into scnwici*. aro greatly to blame for tbo injudicious way in 
wliicli they have Bvenlhing done by ma(‘hint*ry, so a.s to leave tho 
matrons no [low'er to b ach tlu* givl.s by ]>ractice the requirements 
of an ordinary house. He adils, more forcilily tiian gmmmulically, 
“ Hot and cold wah r, eouL, cleaning, washing'-, drying, iind even 
scrubhiiig and sweepinL'', are done by ."«t('am ; potatoes are waslied, 
and food is cooked, not in pounds, but in tons. Von miglit as 
roiksonably i‘\pfct a ma.n to learn farming in a botlimwc, a.s to 
obtain good domestic ser\anl.s (except by ateidenit) from large 
eHtabli.shmenls.” With resjiect to the School of C’ookery at Son lit 
Kensington, Mr. ihicKmu.sler dors md .suy nmcli. He might Inue 
suggcMoM that f)-om many parts of the town it is noti'asv of aeci*s.s ; 
that, to judge from some papers [inhli.slied in All the Icar llvnnd^ 
the prug-mmmo of last season gave nineli di.s.satisfa(*ti()n ; that the 
.sehool tloes imi prol’e.'i.s (‘\('n lo try to supply tiu' good plain cooks 
.v'o much needed, and e.\[H'i*led by .'Jome of the .^iibt'cnln'j’.s; that, 
owing to the ri-sliictrd aeeommndalion, an ex peii.si ve .staff, .‘•’ufli- 
cient to inslriici hundieds of pupils, is wasted on a class oflwonls ; 
that it has no eluiui to he c.illed “ rvitioual,” and is still in a nio.^t 
unsnlisfaetorv slate. Mr. Ihiclvniustrr'.s players so fervently ex- 
]»ressed, in langnugr adapteil trom llie Bihle, for hle.ssiiigs on tin* 
seed he has .M)wn at Soulli Kensinglon, will no d‘»d)l hr uJi.swM-ed 
wiienthc .school is inoxed lo Mune more central sitnu-lion, and ^lieji 
tin* iii.v(riielion gdven in ch'aning eopper^^, which h.ive no exi.'stence 
in a middh‘-<*la.ss kilelieii, •loe.s not l.'iKe ii]) llie jirincipal portion ot 
tin* course (>f ic.-^ivoiis. Its fate at pn sent Nceni.s .vhad()wc(rh)rlli by 
llie collaj.'io of thr Internalional Kxldhition, bur po,ssibly that nn- 
succe.'-sful kiza.ir laid not the benetit of Mr. liiic]imast(*r's praters. 


C111USTA1A8 liDUKS. 

JI^TVlIiyOS on the Ltnrr and in the tSonthof Francp, With 
descriptive lelterjn-ess hy Kruest (ieorge, Areliileet, Author 
of Ftchings outlie AJo-sol.*’ (John Murray).- Among the original 
works of art— far too few in uumber'-’Wliich have this year come 
before u.s, Mr. Jhue.st (ieorge’s etebings must certainly hold the 
lir.st place. Any one who i.s at all familiar xvitli the ancient luwnis 
of J'’raiKe will lind in lliebc illu-stralions inucli that will very 
pleasantly remind him of days pas.-^ed amidst most pictiire.sijue 
scenes. As works of art alone, standing by tlienibelvos and wdlb- 
out tho adiled charm that comes from memory and n.ssociatiou, 
they are very pleasing. Tho least salislhclory part is the lettor- 
p!v.s.s, ft mailer hoppily of but very slight imporluiice when iho 
etchings are so excellent. Two xiews are given of Angers and 
two of CarcaHsoime. J n both c«.sc.s, though tlm viow.s are quite 
ditlerent, we Inue the same descriptive narrative given. In fact, 
at least three times in the book wo aro told that “ Ileuiy TI. of 
England, Count of Anjou, in veinorso for tho murdei* of »St. 
ThoniH.s iVBecket, built ami richly endowed u hospital.” A soinc- 
wliat full description is g'ixeu of the iirningeiments of this bosjn’tal. 
Mr. George moreover is .surely much too confident when he states 
U.S a positive fact that a custlo was built at Amboiso by .hilius 
Ctesar. However, illustrations so good would moke up lor letter- 
press even if it xvero ten limes as lauUv. 

Flemish and French Pictiu'es: with Notes coucemiriff the Taint cfs 
and their Works^ by F. G. Stephens, Author of Flemish lielics” 
(Sampson Low uml Co.)— Mr. Stephoirs has made so long and^o 
careful a study of the ?• hool of art which ho illustrates in this 
handsome volume that he could scarcely fail, when ho came once 
more to write on his favourite subject, to put frjrwnird much that 
was instructive and interesting. While then we find mueh that 
is valuable in his critical remarks, and in the comparisons t^t he 
draws between dillerent artists and different styles of painting, wo 
cannot but regret that ho falls too ofton into inartistic, if not faulty, 
English. ^ Tlie art critics of tho present day have for flie most part 
a mannerism Quite as strongly marked as tho mannerism of tho 
artists themselves. Tliey show as little mcofitlness when they 
handle their nen as the prjc-Raffaellites snow when thev handle 
their brush. Mr. Stephens, for instance, thus opens hU book:— 
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I* The raulring a companson botw(* 0 Tx the Frtmcli and Dutcih schools, 
including in tho latter the Flomisb school, iU close ally, is one of 
tho^ most curious and instructive tashs,” &c. lie sliows, too, a 
curious ignorance of ancient history when ho uscb the fact tliat 
“ in the Two Sicilies the prevailing artistic luotivo power wap un- 
mistakably of tireek origin ’’ as a pri)of that “tliolandof Naples 
has pj-oved ohnoxious to iulluonces vxhioli were foreign to its Italian 
connexions and proper nationality.” Wo bhall noxt have somo 
author using the fact that i]i this "island the prevailing tongue is 
unmistnkahly of Teutonic origin os a proof that Kn^land has 
proved ohnoxious to iuHuences whieli were foreign to its British 
connoAit)ns and proper nationality. Wo must not dwell too luueli, 
however, on the faulty ai<le of a book which is for tho most part 
■written with groat learning, and is tm tho Avhole very intereating. 
The twenty etchings vvhicli ill usl rati', it are admirable in 1 heir way. 

Th(? tS/iillimj Entertaimni/ Library. .Mdited liy J. S. Laurie. 
Illustrated by Jl. 8Mn<ler.'*oi]. (^larahall and Co.)— We do not 
like the plan on which this I'hitertaiuing Library is puhlisliod. 

Children and working-men, ’’ sa^s the editor, ‘‘ eannot po.'*:dbly 
he induced to read until they lind out what a wealth of entertuiu- 
ment is concealed umler the hard, ungraceful forms of t^'po- 
graphy.” Tlie love of pleasnro, it would sceiii, is at once an 
instinct and the doiuinant principle in the human breast, and to 
tbi.s principle and to this iii.slinct typography witli its wealth of 
entertainment must appeal. The editor accordingly has taken such 
worivs as (jtUlirrr's Trards^ Jlobimon Crusoe ^ and tlio Vicar of 
Jl'aktjlvl{lj and, a.ssuming tin*, right of adapting the original 
texts so as to suit his purpo.sc*,” has knoekod them about and cut 
them down as if tho <loniinant principle in his breast were a love 
of change. ‘‘Grammatical constructions which are too involved 
and dirticult will be simplified.” We had always thought t]iat 
Swift's stylo was so simj)le, that no change could be made in it 
tiiat would not lessen its simplii ilv. TTu* editor lliinks otherwise, 
for he has recast his pJimsLS and iiuiended his grammatical con- 
fiiructions. lu CJullioer's Trnrvh wc road, i<'r insliuico, “ 1 
answered in a few words, but in the most Hubmib>ive manner, j 
lifting up iiiy left hand and both my eyes to tlie sun, as calling 
him for a witness.” Cliildr(‘ii and working-men would be puzzled 
by the word “ him,” and so the editor puls in its place “ that* 
luminary.” Gulliver in another part write.^ “ My hours of 
leisure 1 spent in reading the bc.st authort., ancient and modem, 
being always provided with a good number of books, ami when I 
was ashore, in observing the manners and dispositions of the people, 
as well as learning their langmige, whendn X had a great 
facility by the strength of inv memory.” When “ tho wealtli of 
entortaiLimont ” that is concealed in this passage is brought to light 
, it appen/'H in tho following form; — ‘‘ My hours of ielsure J spent 
in reading ihe best Hulhoia, aiiciout and modern, being always pro- 
vided with a gooillv iiumlxu* of books; and when I was ashore t 
• occupied myself with observing tho mannei-s and dispositions of 
the people, and with learning their language. In tho latter object 
I was greatly aided by the strength of my memory.” Tho o^iening 
sentence of the ]'u‘ar of Wahejield lias bo<'n slrnck out. e read, 
in tho pi'idiioe that “ in all cases passages wliich are niisnilable to the 
young will be evpiingod.” Can tln^ good Vicar’s views on tbo 
duty of maniiigo bo looked upon as impropor r* 

ihe yew Milrr^iryumal. Adapted to the services of tho Church 
of England, with accompany ing Tunes. (Bivingtons). ~ Uf making 
of hyni e-books there would Hcem to 1x5 no end. Each year se«'s a 
now selection which supplies some doficic'ucy tlnit is gouenilly 
felt, and which in its turn is found to bo defective too. This 
Hymnal, however, has been eoinpiled with evident care and judg- 
ment, thoiigh wo thirili it would have been belter if the 
editor had kept still more strictly thou ho has done to the very 
■words of tho original wu’iteis. He has been caivihl enough to 
mark tho fact in each case -wlnM'o a variation has bomi made in tlie 
text; wo only wish that there had been )et’ fewer variations to 
mark. The musical part of the book deserves high praise. We 
find many of tho.se old stiirling tunes which have hold their ground 
amidst nil tho changes of taste, and some valuable contributions 
from several of our best living writers of Church music. Mr. 
Jamea Laiigran, the musical ediliir, de-serves no small praise, not 
only for the ctu’eful w^ay in which he has collated and edited tho 
music, but also for his own contributions. 

Supplement to llatr^eslimj Aut^ ami Trap-rloor Spiders^ by 
,;J. T. Moggridge, E.L.S., F.Z.S, With Specific Descriptions of 
the Spiders by the Kcv. 0. Pickard-Gain bridge. (Bceve and Co.) 
— Xt would seem from the intrOductSoii to tliis work tlmi, to the 
store of Iniowledgo wdiich has been already heaped up by the natu- 
ralist as r^ards ants and spiders, fresh material is being rapidly 
added. We may apply to the author what the poet .‘sdd of tho ant 
which is the object ol his investigation ; — 

Trahit quodcunque polCftL atquc iiddit arervo. 

Hence a work which has BO lately left the printer’s handgi already 
requires a supplement. Mr. Moggridge and Mr. Picliard-Camhridge 
have not only considered tho ant, hut have brouglit to the consi- 
deration observant eyes and acemate minds. Their little work is 
very interesting, even to amder who knowa next to nothing of 
natural history. Especially interesting to him would be a curious 
decision that is given of an ancient Babbi, by which it was settled 
wW portion of the granary of the harvesting ant should belong to 
the owner of the field and what part to the gleaners, if it was dia- 
. covered after the iDapers had passed it. In that case it was 
decided that the upper part of tho heap belonged to the gleaners, 
for it would bo to a great part composed of the fallen ears,, but the 


lower part belonged . the owner, for that had been formed before 
the glcftiiers* rights lx*gnn, 

Tlus Peep Show: Amnsment mid Imfrwdkm for the Voinig. With 
iw'o hundred and tifry pictures. (Slrahau). — We should think 
all tho more highly of this book if it had been somewhere stated 
that it consists, at all events to a conaidoruhle extent, of matter 
which has alnady appeared elsewhere. N A a few of ihe iUfi.slra- 
tious were puhllshea in Gootl IVord^ for vhe Young some two or 
three years ago. 

The. Stmdny at Home : a Family Magazine for Sahha/Jt llcadiny, 
(Kcligious Tract Sc»ciety).“-ThcT(5 is a good deal of fairly iu- 
tereBling reading provided in this large volume. It would havo 
been as well, however, if the writi rs could have Kept to a soiue- 
whut simpler stylo. Wo read Ihnl .loliii llampdon “had not 
procrastinated the grand ])re}«iralion till tho latt moment ” ; while, 
in describing a visit to Great llumpdoJi Hie writer says, “ It is uo 
lawless stretch of tlm imagination 1<t picture those well-known 
shades (Gromwell and Waller) moving up and down this long 
clminber in conveisjUion witli tlicir earuesl-heai-teil ‘cou.sin.’” 
Cromwell and Waller weie certainly wcdl known, and may now 
with propriety bo doscribeil ns shade.?; but in this world, at 
all events, they have never bei*u vvell-kuowu and shades at tho 
same time. 

The Lvimre Ilonr^ which is issued as a companion magazine to 
the Sunday at 2Iom(\ and resembles it in its goiioriil arraugement, 
seems on the whole to lie the more interesting. 

Aunt Charlotte's St orient of Jtiblr History for the Little OneSy by 
Charlotte M. Yongi*, Author of the ‘‘Heir of Jicdclyire,” 
(Marcus Ward). — We see littb; advantage in sueli a work as this, 
Ju all Bible reading, though we certainly would not give a child 
tho whole Bible, yet on ibo other hand wo would give him nothing 
but the Bible. Who can iiuike tho story of Joseph, for mstance, 
simpler than it is? “ To explain,” as .lldmson says, in the preface 
to his Dictionnry, “ i*(5quires the use of terms less nbstruso than 
that which is to bo 4‘xplalned, and such terms cannot ahvavs l>o 
found.” Whoever tries to chiiiigo tbo language of the nan’ativo 
part of tlm Bible must of necessity render that which was clear 
before somewhat less clear now. It i.s of tho utmost importance 
that a child ^sliould not only know tho Bible stories, but Bhoiild 
know them in the Bible wonls. 

Much more satisfactory is Mi^s Vougo’s coinpauiou work to Ibis 
volumt5. Aunt Charlottes Stories of Erewh llistort/. (Marcus 
Ward). “Tim stories ar(' well and cleiirly writlen. We like tho 
plan of teuc^iing young children history in a series of stories, even 
though groat gaps may be left in tin* narrative, and iruportaut 
periods passed over. \Vo could have wislied, however, that the 
stories had been fe'wer in number, so as to admit of greater detail. 

Stories of lUrd Life^ by Henry Bertlumld. With one hundred 
illustrations. (Nelson and Sony).— It is a pity that our author, 
who in his “ facts and amx'dotts illii.striitive of the habits and in* 
telligencea of llm foatlnjred tribes ” has much that is iuieresting to 
tell, cannot write more simply. We wonder whut •'* tJio juvenile 
reader” for whom he writes will siiy when he rcavU that birds 

must undergo tho imperious exigcueles of the mcdiuin iu wjiicli 
they liiul thomsohes placed.” In tho next page the author wishes 
to state that two sparrows have so built umler a rain-spout that 
their nests do not gc'tVvm^t. Ilo wTites : — Tho coji.structoi’s have 
plu 4 'e«l it so that this largo g.argoyle, wliich sometiiues vomit.*j 
absolulo avalanehes of rain, cannot let fall a single drop upon 
llieir habitation.” We wish tho day would eomo when authcirfl 
would cease to von/it absolute avalam-lu‘8 of uonsenso, or when 
we at least sliould 1x3 able to e.?capo them. 

Pretty Lessons in Verse; with some Lessons in Latin in Et sy 
lihymey hy Sam Coleridge. (King ami Co.)— So nmeli inh nst 
was rai.’scd by tbo publication of the J\tcuiuiis of Sara Colei idye 
that we are not nt all surpri.^ed to find a new edition of h(T 
“Lessons in Verse,” Botli iu English and Latin they will 
pleasantly help liltlo folk thrdugh ■what has been called “tho 
bitterness of learning.” 

We aro glad to see a rcpublicntion also of Mrs. Trimmers 
History of the Ilobins. (Nelson and Soils). Tho story iu itself 
is very pretty, and it is greatly adorned by Mr. Giaeom(3lli's 
abundant illusimtions. 

Boys, by lyady Biirl'Or, Author of “ Travelliiig About.” With 
illustmliolie. (Boiilledge). — Theso stories originally appeared, 
we believe, in liouUedye's Magazine. They are so good that we 
are pljMscd to them gutheivd tog(‘ther into ouo volume. 

Hound Games at Cards, by Caverulish, Author of the “ Laws 
ami Vrinciples of Whist." (Be La Buo aud Co.) — We have given 
us iu this liUb» Ixxjk clear rules for some fifteen rouml games at 
carde. Cavendish's authority is so high on whist that ho can even 
on other games lay claim l8 aa much infallibility as if bo were tho 
Pope himself. To any one not very well up in those games, some 
j)art3 of tho book are at first sight rather puzzling. “It follows,” 
wo rtuid iu out* passage, “ that the pobsession of a good poker fare ” 
(the italics aro the author's) “ is an advantage.” If this had been 
said by a Liveqiool rough of his wife, tbo meaning -would have 
boon door to every one. Cavendish, bo^wever, does not scorn to 
be writing especially for Lancashire. 

From the same publisher.? wo have also received the tenth edition 
of Cavendish on Whist, revised and gi’oatly enlarged. 

A Hof 6 Kingdom ; or, Four Years in a Cave, by tlie Author of 
“Under the Lime Trees.” (Seeley, Jackson, and Ifalliday).— This 
i$ an absurd story of a shipwa^ckud boy. tie i.s left alone on the 
ship by the sailors, ■w^ho go off in their boats, and ho sinks down 
unconscious on the deck. A faithful dog takes him up in his 







